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Bright  and  Breezy 


A  I'.lack  Booster 
A    southern    farmer  thought 

heard  someone  breaking 

chicken    house.  Going 

gate,  he  called  out: 
"Is  anyone  in  there?" 
'•No,  massa,"  answered 

bass    voice;  "nobody 

chickens!" 


he 

into  his 
to  investi- 


a  deep, 
but   jus'  us 


"I 


Bright  Young  Man 

say,    Reginald,  I've  forgotten 
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mv  card  case. 

"Nepali  mind,  deah  boy.  HI  lend 
you  some  of  mine." 

..But_ah— the  names  would  be 
different,  dontcherknow." 

"So  they  would;  what  a  head  you 
have  got,  Algy!" 

Talented  Cow 

According  to  this  advertisement 
in  a  Connecticut  country  paper, 
there  is  a  cow  in  New  England 
which  is  possessed  of  rare  accom- 
plishments: "Wanted  — A  steady, 
respectable  young  man  to  look  after 
a  garden  and  care  for  a  cow  who  has 
a  good  voice  and  is  accustomed  to 
sing  in  the  choir." 

Nothing  Doing 

In  a  town  in  western  Kansas  the 
dry  weather  was  being  discussed  by 
two  traveling  men. 

Little  puffs  of  white  clouds  were 
rolling  by,  and  one  of  the  men  re- 
marked: "That  certainly  looks  like 
rain." 

"No  chance,"  the  other  replied; 
"those  are  just  empties  coming  back 
ronl  ToWa."  Everybody^  Magazine. 

.nnections 

A  letter  addressed  "To  My  Dear 
Clod  in  Heaven,"  written  in  a  child's 
handwriting,  was  recently  posted  in 
a  Russian  townlet.     As  the  address 
was   written  in   German,   the  Rus- 
sian postal  authorities  forwarded  it 
to  the  German  frontier  postoffice  at 
Tilsit.    The  postmaster  of  the  latter 
place  returned   it  to    its    place  of 
origin,    with    the    following  super- 
scription:    "To  be  returned.  The 
i  'dressee  is  in  heaven,  with  which 
Germany  has  no  communication." 


Keeping  the  Peace 
He  was  a  member  of  the  peace  so- 
ciety, and  he  came  across  two  youths 
in  the  back  street  fighting.  Accord- 
ingly, he  pushed  through  the  crowd 
and  persuaded  the  combatants  to  de- 
sist.   "Let  me  beg  of  you,  my  good 
fellows,  to  settle  your  little  dispute 
by  arbitration.    Each  of  you  choose 
half  a  dozen  friends  to  arbitrate." 
'  Hurrah!"  yelled    the    crowd.  "Do 
as  the  gentleman  says,  boys!"  Hav- 
ing seen  the  twelve  arbitrators  se- 
!  cted   to  the  satisfaction    of  both 
sides,  the  man  of  peace  went  on  hi3 
way,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  of  h  iv- 
lng  once  again  prevailed  upon  brute 
force  to  yield  to  peaceful  argument. 
Half  an  Jiour  later  he  returned  that 
way  and  was  horrified  to  find  the 
Whole  street  fighting,  while  in  the 
distance   police    whistles    could  be 
luard  Mowing  and  police  were  rush- 
ing  to  the  spot   from   all  quarters. 
"Good  gracious!   What  is  the  matter 
now?"  asked  the  pea'emake-  of  !|ti 
onlooker.    "Sure,  sor,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "the  arbitrators  are  sit  work!" 
(2) 
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A.  C.  BaVe-ijJort 


Lessons  for  Co-operative  Organizations 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Like  Other  Girls 

Mother — Don't  you  think,  Mary, 
that  you  are  too  old  to  play  with  the 

boys? 

Mary — No,  mother;  the  older  I 
get  the  better  I  like  them. 


A  Good  Reason 
A  mother  was  telling  her  little 
boy,  aged  5  years,  about  the  habits 
of  animals.  "Why  do  you  think  a 
clog  hangs  his  tongvse  out  of  Ms 
mouth?"  she  asked  him. 

"I  dess    to    balance    his  ta'.l, 
mamma,"  the  child  replied. 

His  Future 

"And  so  your  name  is  Willie," 
smilingly  remarked  the  caller.  "How 
old  are  you?" 

"Eight,"  answered  Willie,  appar- 
ently not  appreciating  the  question- 
ing to  any  great  extent. 

"Why,  you  are  quite  a  little 
man,"  was  the  patronizing  rejoinder 
of  the  caller.  "What  are  you  going 
to  be?" 

"Nine  on  the  10th  of  October ,1 
came  the  unexpected  response  of 
Willie. 

Wise  Johnnie 
Little  Johnnie  had  been  naughty 
all  day.    At  last,  to  cap  the  climax,, 
he  slapped  his  small  sister. 

When  father  came  home  from  the 
office  the  mother  told  him  of  hi* 
son's  misdeeds. 

"The  next  time  you  tease  your 
sister  you  go  to  bed  without  youri 
dinner,"  the  father  said,  sternly. 

The  kiddie  sat  in  silence  for 
few  moments.    Then  all  of  a  sudden! 
he  turned  to  his  father. 

"The  next  time  I  want  to  hit  sis- 
ter I'll  wait  till  after  dinner,"  he  re-^ 
marked. 


Discovered 

A  stern  old  preacher  had  issu| 
to  his  people  a  command  againsl 
dancing,  believing  it  to  be  a  devic? 
of  the  devil. 

A  few  of  the  young  people  dis- 
obeyed and  attended  a  dance  giver 
at  a  neighboring  town.  Finally 
reached  the  ears  of  the  preacher 
and,  meeting  one  of  the  culprits  oi 
the  street  one  morning,  said 
utern  voice: 

'Good  morning, 
devil." 

"Good  morning, 
insly   answered  the 
National  Monthly. 


child    of  th 

father,"  smil 
pretty  miss.H 


T 


HE  wise  man  profits  by  avoiding  a  repetition  of  his  own 
mistakes  and  shunning  the  pitfalls  into  which  others 
have  fallen.  About  a  year  ago  the  agricultural  press 
journals  were  tell'ng  their  readers  of 
Truck  Growers'  Association. 


and  co-operative 
ti,n  unfcp^  of  the  southern  Texas 

Todav  lit  le  bu    the  name  of  the    organization    remains.  The 
quesUon  ^dissolution  is  actually  before  the  board  of  directors. 
The  tracing  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  organization  carries 
>ns  for  every  farming  community  in  need  of 
because  the   rocks   upon   which  this 


with  it  many  lesso 
co-operative  organization, 

founded  exist   in    every    farming  community, 
their  territory  are  about  ready,  or  have 


organization  was 
Many  communities  In 
already  begun,  to  organize  some  co-operative  enterprise. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  print  an  article  written  by  Ches- 
ter T  Crowell,  editor  of  the  Southern  Texas  Truck  Growers 
Journal  giving  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  truck  growers'  as- 
sociation In  this  article  Mr.  Crowell  tells  why  this  organization 
failed  lOxperlence  is  a  great  teacher,  and  as  a  rule  is  the  most 
expensive  part  of  our  education.  We  often  hear  the  remark. 
"A  child  must  set  its  fingers  burned  before  it  will  quit  playing 
with  fire."  It  is  too  true  that  most  people  do  not  heed  the  les- 
sons they  mighl  learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 


fi 


How  She  Carried  the  News 
The  little  maid  stood  in  the  pa 
lor  doorway,  one  hand  on  the  dodi 
knob.    For  a  moment  she  gazed 
her  father,   who  was  preparing 
take  his  afternoon  nap. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  "do  you  kn^ 
\  hat  I  am  going  to  give  you 
your  birthday  when  it  comes?" 

"No,  dear,"  answered  the  fon 
lather,  "hut  please  tell  me." 

"A  nice,  new,  china  shaving  mu 
with  gold  flowers  on  it  all  around 
said  the  little  maid. 

"But,  my  dear,"  explained  hj 
parent,  "pap?  has  a  nice  one  lit 
that  already." 

"No.  he  hasn't,"  his  little  daug 
ter  answered,  thoughtfully.  " 

 'cause    I've  jus!    dropped    i  '-V 

Y<  uth'B  c  >wpant©fi. 
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Should  Nebraska  Board  of  Agriculture 

Be  Reorganized? 


HEN  asked  what  he  had  to  say  re- 

Wgarding  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress, 
Secretary  W.  R.  Mellor  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  replied: 

That  is  something  we  have 
been  asking  for  and  inviting  for 
some  time,  especially  since  the  criticism  of 
the  board  of  managers  began.  Our  books, 
affairs  and  everything  else  we  have  are  open  >j 
to  any  committee  anybody  wants  to  appoint 
to  look  over  them. 

When  the  committee  gets  ready  to  call 
on  us  they  will  find  the  door  wide  open  and 
all  the  records  ready  for  them  to  investi- 
gate, just  as  thoroughly  as  they  desire,  and 
they  may  take  just  as  long  to  do  it  as  they 
like,  though,  of  course,  we  would  like  to 
have  them  get  through  so  that  the  old 
board,  if  it  is  left  in,  or  the  new  one  when 
it  comes  in,  will  have  time  to  get  ready  for 
the  next  fair,  which,  by  the  ••'ay,  is  going 
to  be  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  organ- 
ization.   The  dates  are  September  7  to  11. 

Mr.  Mellor  is  dodging  the  issue.  No  one  has 
questioned  the  accuracy  or  reliability  of  the 
books  and  records  kept  in  the  secretary's  office. 
Nor  is  this  a  fight  on  the  state  fair.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  a  real  state  board  of 
agriculture  and  a  state  fair  board.  This  we 
hope  will  be  made  clear  to  the  farmers  of  Ne- 
braska before  this  discussion  ends. 

Opens  Up  a  Big  Question 

The  program  committee  of  the  Farmers'  Con- 
gress thought  this  question  of  enough  importance 
to  have  a  place  on  their  program.  T.  F.  Stur- 
gess,  editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
was  asked  to  open  the  discussion.  At  one  of  the 
most  largely  attended  meetings  of  the  week  the 
subject  was  before  the  congress.  After  full  con- 
sideration the  congress  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  question,  "Should  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  Be  Reorgan- 
ized?" has  been  presented  to  this  congress; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  congress  requests 
the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Horticultural  Society,  the  Ne- 
braska Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, and  each  of  the  auxiliary  associa- 
tions incorporated  under  the  Nebraska  Im- 
proved Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association, 
to  each  appoint  a  representative,  who,  with 
a  like  representative  from  this  congress, 
shall  constitute  a  committee  to  consider 
whether  through  reorganization  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  it  may  better 
serve  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state;  the  finding  of  this  joint  committee 
to  be  reported  back  to  their  respective  or- 
ganizations, together  with  proposed  changes 
and  recommendations  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  changes  may  be  effected. 

Before  giving  our  readers  the  reasons  and 
arguments  presented  to  the  Farmers'  Congress 
by  the  editor  of  this  paper,  we  want  to  say  that 
it  is  the  friends  of  the  state  fair  who  want  to 
see  this  board  reorganized,  so  that  Nebraska 
will  have  a  real  state  board  of  agriculture  in- 
stead of  one  in  name  only.    The  organizations 


named  in  the  resolutions  are  most  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  success  of  the  state  fair.  They 
are  also  most  vitally  concerned  in  Nebraska's 
having  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture  which  shall 
represent  their  interests  in  its  work  for  the 
development  of  the  state. 

Law  Fifty-Five  Years  Old 

The  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  created  under  an  act  of  the  legislature 
passed  in  1858,  which  named  the  original 
twenty-nine  members  of  the  board.  In  1867, 
when  Nebraska  became  a  state,  this  territorial 
board  by  special  enactment  became  a  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  This  board  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  state  fair,  but  with 
no  other  specified  duties. 

While  all  other  states  have  repealed  the  old 
laws  governing  their  pioneer  days  and  have  en- 
acted new  laws  and  adjusted  them  to  fit  the 
present  new  and  advanced  conditions  of  agricul- 
ture, the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  still  operating  under  the  laws  that  were  en- 
acted by  the  first  pioneers.  There  could  be  no 
greater  tribute  of  respect  paid  to  the  honor  and 
memory  of  these  pioneer  fathers  than  that  they 
possessed  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to  look 
fifty-five  years  into  the  future  and  plan  a  law 
for  governing  a  state  board  of  agriculture  that 
would  fit  present  conditions. 

Not  a  State  Institution 

Many  are  under  the  impression  that  the  Ne- 
braska State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  a  state  in- 
stitution. In  a  way  this  is  true.  In  the  act 
creating  the  board,  the  names  of  the  charter 
members  are  given,  and  with  this  concluding 
sentence: 

S.  M'.  Kirkpatrick,  O.  P.  Mason,  etc.,  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  created  a  body- 
corporate,  with  perpetual  succession  as 
hereinafter  prescribed  under  the  name  and 
style  of  "The  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture." 

.This  makes  it  a  close  corporation  working 
under  a  charter  from  the  state.  It  receives  an- 
nually $2,000  from  the  state  to  be  used  to  pay 
premiums.  The  printing  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  board  is  paid  for  by  the  state  out  of  the 
general  printing  fund.  Since  1901,  when  the 
State  fair  was  permanently  located  at  Lincoln, 
the  state  has  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of 
grounds  and  the  erection  of  buildings^  the  sum 
of  $241,000.  The  123  acres  upon  which  the 
fair  is  held  belongs  to  the  state.  The  state  has 
no  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  receipts  of  the  fair.  The  board 
of  managers  can  spend  this  as  it  tees  at. 

Now  as  to  the  organization  of  the  Board  of 
\griculture.  It  is  composed  of  twenty-nine 
members  who  are  the  successors  of  the  original 
charter  members  of  the  incorporation.  This 
board  has  no  duties  to  perform  outside  the  an- 
nual meeting  which  is  held  once  a  year,  the 
third  week  in  January,  at  the  state  capital.  At 
this  meeting  the  secretary    ind  treasurer  make 


a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenses  of  holding 
the  state  fair,  the  income  from  all  sources  and 
the  balance  of  the  account,  etc. 

Alternately,  each  year,  the  terms  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  of  these  members  expire.  The 
twenty-nine  members  have  full  power  to  vote 
either  for  their  own  re-election  or  for  the  filling 
of  their  places.  In  addition  to  these  twenty- 
nine  votes  the  presidents  of  each  county  agricul- 
tural society,  or  a  duly  elected  delegate,  are  ex- 
officio  memoers  of  the  annual  meeting  and  en- 
titled to  vote.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  pres- 
ident selects  three  members  from  among  the 
twenty-nine  who  are  to  be  approved  by  vote. 
These  three,  with  the  president,  first  and  second 
vice  presidents  and  secretary,  constitute  the 
board  of  managers. 

A  Wheel  Within  a  Wheel 

The  board  of  managers  plans,  arranges  for 
and  in  all  respects  handles  the  State  fair 
grounds,  its  property,  its  improvements,  its  ex- 
penses and  its  income.  This  is  done  without 
direction,  consultation  or  advice  from  its  large 
body  of  elected  members.  This  plan  of  organ- 
ization has  proven  most  effective  in  the  fifty- 
five  years.  The  elections  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  have  been  so  carefully  conducted 
that  every  discordant,  troublesome  or  aspiring 
candidate  has  been  quietly  sidetracked.  It  has 
been  so  cleverly  manipulated  by  the  man  at  the 
helm  that  strife  and  friction  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  take  ropt.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  to  elect  the  right  kind  of  a  president,  and 
he  would  take  care  of  the  rest  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  board  of  managers.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  it  is  almost  sacriligious  to  suggest 
the  changing  of  these  old-time  political  methods 
and  substitute  the  modern  idea  of  allowing  the 
people  to  have  something  to  say. 

Nebraska's  Agricultural  Prophet 

When  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture had  reached  the  age  of  forty-two  years,  at 
its  annual  meeting  held  at  Lincoln,  January  16, 
1900,  J.  D.  Ream  of  Broken  Bow,  who  is  now 
piesident  of  the  State  Grange,  read  a  paper, 
which  leads  us  to  place  Mr.  Ream  among  the 
prophets  of  old.  In  a  discussion,  of  the  topic, 
"Should  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Be  Re- 
organized," he  said: 

Nebraska  is  almost  an  absolutely  agri- 
cultural state.  Her  resources  and  possi- 
bilities lie  buried  in  her  soil.  Recent  years 
have  fully  demonstrated  that  when  our 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  fail  our  business 
and  professional  men  cannot  succeed. 
When  we  take  this  view  of  the  situation  it 
would  seem  that  the  first  great  concern  of 
the  whole  people  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
state  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  And 
we  would  naturally  expect  the  Nebraska 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  in  this  great  work. 
*     *  * 

But,  let  me  inquire,  are  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  law  such  as  will  ena- 

(CONTIXUED  OX  PAGE  TBJO 
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Marketing  Horses  in  the  United  States 

Importance  of  This  Industry  Appreciated  and  Large  Horse  Barn  Constructed  at  South  Omaha 


An  Inside  and  Outside  View  of  the  New  Horse  Market  Barn  at  South  Omaha 
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HE  HORSE  is  the  important  factor 
in  furnishing  power  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  producing  interests 
and  industries  of  the  soil.  The 
horse,  in  his  business  relationship 
to  agriculture,  has  never  been  out- 
classed or  superseded  in  his  abil- 
ity as  an  economical,  safe  and  all-round  general 
purpose  power  supply.  The  horse  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  in  trade  and  traffic  as  well  as 
on  the  farm,  has  been  the  mainstay  and  support 
of  business  transportation  facilities.  The  horse  is 
here  to  stay.  He  is  the  safest,  surest,  most 
easily  operated  and  best  understood  power  gen- 
erator that  the  common  laborer  can  handle. 

Automobiles  vs.  Horses 

The  horse  industry  has  been  experiencing 
a  depreciating  influence  for  several  years  in 
the  assertion  that  the  auto  would  soon  take  the 
place  of  the  horso  and  there  would  be  no  longer 
need  of  l lie  horse,  even  in  his  most  humble  con- 
dition of  supplying  power  for  the  operation  of 
business.  Bo  very  Impressively  was  this  theory 
Urged  upon  the  minds  of  many  persons  that 
they  tried  to  believe  the  horso  population  of  the 
country  was  scarcely  worth  enumeration  or 
Mtiit istlcal  notice. 

Hut  the  automobile  agitation  helped  tho 
(A) 


horse.  It  took  him  off  the  public  highway  and 
left  him  on  the  farm,  in  the  team,  in  the  pas- 
ture or  in  the  stable.  The  farm  horse  of  today 
is  a  better  animal  than  he  was  before  the  auto- 
mobile took  his  hardest  labor  from  him.  Horses 
are  improving  in  foot,  limb  and  power  of  en- 
durance since  they  have  been  given  better  care 
and  more  freedom  from  the  hard  road  and  ex- 
haustive drives.  The  farm  horse,  by  better 
care  and  better  breeding,  is  gradually  becoming 
a  larger,  sounder  and  more  serviceable  animal 
and  more  valuable,  either  as  a  horse  to  keep 
and  use  on  the  farm  or  to  sell  in  the  open  mar- 
kets. Never  in  the  history  of  horse  breeding 
and  horse  development  has  there  been  more 
attention  paid  to  the  production  of  good,  sound, 
serviceable  horses  than  at  the  present  time. 

Market  Centers  Necessary 

The  development  of  market  centers  for  the 
distribution  of  good  young  horses  of  the  coun- 
try is  just  as  necessary  as  are  centers  for  the 
disposal  of  other  lines  of  live  stock.  Horses 
are  today  being  raised  as  a  business  or  industry, 
where  dozens  of  colts  are  raised  on  the  same 
farm  or  ranch  each  year — yes,  hundreds  of 
COltS  are  raised  each  year  on  Borne  of  the  big 
horse  breeding  farms  of  the  western  states.  It 
is  now  an  Industry  and  the  very  best  of  stal- 


lions are  kept;  high  grade  and  full-blood  mares, 
and  the  best  of  attention  is  paid  to  their  de- 
velopment. These  horses  are  bred  and  grown 
to  maturity  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  farm 
demand  in  the  eastern  and  central  states,  where 
they  think  it  costs  too  much  to  grow  a  colt  to 
horse  age  for  sale  or  for  team  purposes  on  the* 
farm. 

Development  of  Breeding  Business 

The  development  of  the  horse  breeding  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  has  not  been  given  as 
much  attention  by  the  public  press  as  those 
features  of  live  stock  representing  the  meat-pro- 
ducing  animals.  Consequently,  the  public  is 
not  so  well  informed  as  to  the  past  and  present^ 
status  of  the  horse  industry.  This  we  will  take 
up  in  ten-year  periods,  commencing  back  with 
1870,  when  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  bureau  of  statistics,  reports! 
S, 249, 000  horses  for  the  entire  country,  at  an.- 
average  value  per  head  of  $67.43;  mules,  1.1S0,- 
000;  average  value,  $90.4  2. 

1880 — Horses.  11,202,000,  at  $54.75;  mules,; 
1,730,000,  at  $G1.26. 

1S90 — Horses,  14,214,000,  at  $68. S4;  mules, 
2,331,000,  at  $78.25. 

1900 — Horses,  13,538,000,  at  $44.61;  mules, 
2.086.000,  at  $53.55. 
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1910  —  Horses,  21,040,000,  at  $108.19; 
ules,  4,053,000,  at  $119.84. 

1912 — Horses,  20,560,000;  mules,  4,386,000. 

The  above  figures  do  not  indicate  that  there 
is  been  any  general  tendency  toward  decline 

horses.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a 
try  healthy  development  in  the  horse  popula- 
>n.  In  the  forty  years  from  1870  to  19  _0 
e  horse  population  incr-  sed  from  8,249,000 
iad  to  21,040,000  head,  an. increase  of  320,000 
ir  year.  In  mules,  there  were  1,180,000  in 
170,  and  in  1910  there  were  4,053,000,  an 
crease  per  year  for  forty  years  of  71,82  5 
sad.     There  has  been  an  increase  from  1910 

Jaunary  1,  1913,  of  333,000  head.  This 
Duld  seem  to  be  a  pretty  healthy  condition  of 
»rse  production  in  the  face  *  the  "houseless 
rriage,"  the  big  motor  freight  trucks  on  the 
reets  of  the  cities  and  "le  passing  of  the  old- 
me  horse  car  that  seemed,  in  its  day,  to  be  the 
ily  general  fixed  demand  for  the  common 

~e  of  the  country.  P  <?r  devices  of  1 
nds,  for  almost  all  purposes,  come  and  go, 
id  still  the  horse  and  mule,  that  Tvere  seem- 
gly  created  for  man's  use  and  which  man  has 
arned  to  regard  as  his  best  friends,  remain 
eadfast  and  increase  as  the  demands  for  labor 
crease.  These  conditions,  which  to  all  in- 
nts  and  purposes  are  a  fixed  principle  in  na- 
re  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  give  promise 
remaining,  and  man  and  the  horse  will  prob- 
>ly  go  on  down  together  through  the  ages  of 
vilization  just  as  they  have  for  centuries  past. 

The  states  of  largest  horse  population  stand 
the  following  order,  having  above  1,000,000,- 
10  horses  each:  Iowa,  1,568,000;  Illinois, 
482,000;  Texas,  1,181,000;  Kansas,  1,099,000; 
issouri,  1,084,000,  and  Nebraska,  1,027,000. 

South  Omaha  as  a  Market 

The  South  Omaha  Union  Stock  Yards  has 
iveloped  a  great  central  horse  market  for  this 
strict  of  the  United  States.  It  started  prac- 
ia!ly  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  with  the 
ithering  of  the  range  horses,  the  bronchos  of 
e  western  plains,  and  shipping  them  east  in 
i  effort  to  get  rid  of  many  worthless  animals 
at  were  of  no  value  in  their  wild,  untamed 
ndition,  but  which  found  a  market  with  boys 
id  cheap  horse  owners  as  soon  as  distributed 
st  of  the  Missouri  river.  South  Omaha  at 
at  time  became  a  popular  distributing  center 
r  carload  lots  of  the  western  broncho  and 
lickly  developed  into  a  market  for  the  better 
ass  of  range-bred  horses  suited  to  army  serv- 
e,  and  was  a  great  distributing  center  during 
e  Cuban  and  South  African  wars,  supplying 
any  thousands  of  western  range  horses  of 
iperior  quality  during  these  periods  of  horse 
;mand. 


In  young  orchards,  2  to  6  years  old,  pota- 
es,  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  similar  crops  may 
!  grown  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Such 
ops  often  bring  welcome  additions  to  the 
rmer's  pocketbook  while  he  is  waiting  for  the 
uit  trees  to  reach  the  bearing  age. 

*  *  * 

The  hexagonal  system  of  arranging  trees  in 
i  orchard  leaves  little  waste  space  between, 
ees  and  permits  cultivation  in  three  direc- 
ons.  Planted  thirty  feet  apart,  forty-eight 
ees  occupy  an  acre,  if  the  square  arrangement 

used.  By  the  hexagonal  system  fifty-five 
ees  may  be  grown  on  the  same  ground,  the 
>ace  between  them  remaining  the  same. 

*  *  * 

From  the  nursery  stock  select  for  orchard 
anting  trees  with  well  developed,  hardy  root 
'stems.  Straight  young  trees,  with  no  large 
ranches,  are  best.  The  less  top  and  the  more 
Jots  on  a  young  tree  the  better  it  will  stand 
ansplanting.  Always  make  the  hole  for  the 
ansplanted  tree  large  enough  so  that  the  roots 
eed  not  be  coiled  or  bent  in  order  to  go  into 
ie  hole.  Any  broken  roots  should  be  cut 
eanly  so  that  they  will  heal  promptly.  Keep 


The  market  took  on  the  real  attitude  of  a 
horse  market  during  these  years  of  clearing  up 
the  range  of  the  broncho.  It  has  continued  to 
hold  its  reputation  as  one  of  the  very  best  horse 
centers  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  good 
quality  of  the  equine  race.  While  this  market 
has  been  able  to  furnish  accommodations  for 
this  class  of  trade,  it  has  never  risen  to  the 
real  dignity  of  a  first  class,  elegantly  equipped 
horse  market  until  now. 

New  Horse  Barn  Constructed 

Under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  its 
manager,  Mr.  E.  Buckingham,  there  has  been 
constructed  on  the  grounds  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  company  at  South  Omaha  the  best  all- 
round  convenient  horse  barn  in  the  United 
States.  This  would  seem  at  first  thought  au 
extravagant  statement.  It  is  no  doubt  aston- 
ishing, but  not  extravagant;  and  yet  it  is  neither 
astonishing  nor  extravagant  when  one  comes 
to  understand  the  business  methods  of  this 
general  manager  at  South  Omaha.  His  wisdom 
and  foresight  into  the  demands  of  this  great 
business  enterprise  and  institution,  over  which 
he  has  the  direction  of  its  buildings,  improve- 
ments and  maintenance,  is  an  object  lesson  in 
itself  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  wisdom  to  build 
for  the  present  or  for  the  future.  Business 
financiers  in  the  operation  of  large  affairs  say, 
"Build  for  the  future  if  the  signs  of  the  timesi 
forecast  development."  This  has  been  the 
motto  adopted  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  all  his 
planning  and  building  in  connection  with  the 
South  Omaha  Stock  Yards,  which  each  year  are 
being  extended  and  remodeled  by  sections  and 
divisions  until  they  are  now  one  of  the  most 
complete,  sanitary  and  satisfactorily  equipped 
stock  yards  to  be  found  anywhere. 

This  new  horse  barn  became  a  necessity 
through  the  constantly  growing  trade  in  horses 
at  South  Omaha.  Last  year  there  were  handled 
at  this  market  32,520  horses.  This  year's  busi- 
ness will  be  approximately  the  same.  This 
means  2,710  horses  per  month  or  678  per  week. 

Eastern  Buyer  Provided  For 

One  of  the  main  requirements  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  large  horse  emporium  was  to 
accommodate  the  eastern  horse  buyer  and  give 
him  an  assurance  that  he  can  at  all  times  be 
accommodated  with  just  such  horses  as  his  de- 
mands require  and  from  first  hands,  right  from 
the  range  and  breeding  farm.  This  barn  en- 
ables horse  buyers  and  dealers  to  carry  many 
more  horses  for  the  trade  than  formerly.  It 
means  making  Omaha  the  greatest  horse  market 
on  the  continent,  adjacent  to  the  big  producing 
centers  of  the  best  horse  country  in  America. 

The  new  building  covers  a  ground  space  of 
298x343  feet,  containing  two  and  a  third  acres 


the  roots  damp  and  do  not  expose  them  to  the 

air  longer  than  is  necessary.     Plant  the  tree 

about  two  inches  deeper  than  it  grew. 

*  *  * 

The  north  side  of  a  hill  is  the  best  location 
for  an  orchard,  because  changes  in  temperature 
are  not  so  great  as  elsewhere.  On  south  slopes 
the  buds  start  too  early  in  the  spring.  Cold 
air  descends  in  hollows  and  closed  valleys  and 
is  likely  to  kill  the  young  buds.  An  orchard 
near  a  lake  or  large  pond  is  not  likely  to  be 
injured  by  frosts,  because  the  water  tends  to 
make  the  temperatures  more  even. 

T  *  * 

Pack  the  soil  closely  around  the  roots,  but 
leave  the  surface  soil  loose  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion. Cultivate  the  space  between  trees  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Some  fruit  growers  use  mulches  of  weeds, 
hay  or  straw  to  save  moisture  where  sod  has 
been  formed.  Clover,  cow-peas  or  soy-beans 
may  be  planted  late  in  the  summer  after  the 
trees  practically  have  completed  the  season's 
growth.  Any  of  the  plants  makes  an  excellent 
cover  crop  and  can  be  plowed  under  in  the 
spring,  adding  humus  and  plant  food  to  the  soil. 


of  land.  It  has  stall  accommodations  for  800 
head  of  horses  and  room  to  enlarge  for  more 
than  1,000.  It  is  absolutely  fireproof,  sanitary 
and  of  the  very  best  modern  style  of  construc- 
tion in  every  particular.  In  matter  of  light  and 
ventilation  it  might  be  called  perfect.  It  has 
no  cross  divisions  to  obstruct  the  view,  and  when 
one  enters  it  he  at  once  realizes  its  greatness,  it.s 
beauty  and  its  magnificence  of  purpose,  its 
grandeur  in  panoramic  view  in  horse  display. 
It  is  a  one-story  brick  and  steel  structure  on 
concrete  masonry  foundation,  walls  and  piers. 
The  entire  floor  is  paved  with  concrete  five 
inches  in  depth.  Stalls,  partitions  and  stall 
posts  are  made  of  reinforced  concrete  units, 
which  were  moulded  separately,  seasoned  and 
assembled,  then  set  in  place  as  needed. 

Feeding  and  Sanitation 

The  floor  of  the  stalls  has  a  fall  of  one  and 
a  half  inches  in  nine  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches 
towards  the  alleys,  which  are  crowned  in  the 
middle,  forming  a  shallow  gutter  along  the 
rear  of  the  stalls  which  drains  into  sewers 
through  iron  grates.  For  feeding  purposes  each 
stall  is  equipped  with  an  iron  combination  man- 
ger and  hayrack.  The  hayrack  is  placed  on  top 
of  the  manger  plate  for  horses  to  feed  with 
heads  in  a  natural  position,  avoiding  a  waste  of 
hay  and  leaving  a  clear  open  space  under  thvi 
plate.  A  grated  railing  two  and  a  half  feet  high 
is  placed  on  top  of  each  stall  division,  which 
prevents  any  interference  of  horses  in  adjoin- 
ing stalls. 

Ventilation  of  the  barn  is  provided  for 
through  the  installation  at  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
of  fifty-four  iron  ventilators,  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter,  with  sliding-sleeve  dampers  for  the 
regulation  of  air  currents.  In  addition  thereto, 
the  middle  upper  sash  in  each  bay  of  windows 
can  be  swung  out  and  open.  All  windows  ia 
the  side  walls  have  pivoted  sections  in  the  sash 
which  may  be  held  open  at  any  angle  for  air 
and  ventilation. 

Large  hay  and  grain  storage  rooms  are  lo- 
cated in  convenient  parts  of  the  barn,  so  an 
ample  supply  of  feed  may  be  stored,  greatly 
facilitating  the  feeding  operations. 

Mules  Looked  After  Also 

Commodious  holding  pens  are  situated  ad- 
jacent to  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  build- 
ing to  accommodate  the  mule  industry,  this 
class  of  stock  showing  to  better  advantage  when 
loose,  in  pens,  rather  than  tied  in  stalls. 

The  barn  contains  a  selling  arena  33x123, 
steam  heated,  with  seating  capacity  for  150  peo- 
ple, three  steam-heated  offices  of  brick,  each 
18x19;  a  steam-heated  lobby,  19x54;  lavatories, 
wash  rooms  and  other  features  of  interest  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  business.  All  al- 
leys are  fifteen  feet  in  width,  giving  ample  room 
to  work  without  congestion.  The  alley  doorways 
and  those  leading  into  the  barn — twenty-six  in 
all — have  roller  doors  of  iron  hung  on  inclined 
guides  (excepting  seven  for  the  south  entrance, 
which  are  steel  roller  lift  doors),  and  are  self- 
closing  upon  being  released. 

The  necessity  for  a  driveway  or  try-out  track 
for  displaying  the  merits  of  horses  broken  to 
harness  is  an  essential  asset  to  the  modern  horsa 
barn  at  a  public  market.  This  has  been  pro- 
vided for  immediately  in  front  of  the  barn,  a 
roadway  fifty  feet  wide  and  3  75  feet  long,  paved 
with  asphaltic  concrete,  making  an  ideal  track. 

The  horse  feature  of  the  South  Omaha  Stock 
Yards  has  developed  into  a  business  that  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  horse  dealers  and  horse 
users  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  not 
oi.ly  become  of  national  significance  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  supply  mar'-et,  but  interna- 
tional. The  western  horse  or  the  United  States 
has  an  established  fame  for  his  soundness  and 
endurance  that  is  worldwide.  With  this  basis 
for  the  horse  dealers  and  handlers  of  South 
Omaha,  the  Stock  Yards  company  has  made  it 
possible  by  the  building  of  this  magnificent  barn 
to  put  the  South  Omaha  horse  market  in  the 
front  ranks  as  the  available  center  for  the  horse 
supply  of  the  western  United  States. 
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Getting  at  the  Root  of  Things 

Along  with  the  consideration  of  the  question,  "Should  the  Ne- 
braska State  Board  of  Agriculture  Be  Reorganized,"  we  suggest  to 
our  farmer  readers  the  consideration  of  a  bill  that  might  be  to  their 
interest  to  have  passed  by  the  next  state  legislature.  Every  farmer 
knows  how  hard  it  has  been  to  secure  any  legislation  in  his  interest. 
The  paid  lobbyist  who  thrives  and  fattens  during  sessions  of  the  leg- 
islature has  no  friends.  His  methods  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  no 
longer  difficult  to  locate  him.  But  how  about  the  fellow  on  the  in- 
side? Is  he  not  more  dangerous?  He  is  working  for  his  own  inter- 
ests in  trying  to  get  appropriations  for  an  institution  in  which  he  is 
directly  interested.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  members  of  the 
legislature  free  as  possible  from  obligation  to  any  private  or  state  in- 
stitution? 

To  get  rid  of  the  "inside  lobbyist"  many  states  have  passed  laws 
disqualifying  members  of  the  legislature  from  holding  any  position  on 
any  board  or  as  trustee  of  any  institution  receiving  aid  from  the  state 
through  appropriations. 

We  believe  this  subject  should  receive  consideration  in  the  differ- 
ent farmers'  organizations  at  their  local  meetings.  To  furnish  a  text 
for  a  discussion  of  this  subject  we  offer  the  following  tentative  draft 
of  a  bill,  which  is  copied  from  a  law  recently  passed  by  the  Ohio  leg- 
islature: 

A  BILL 

For  an  act  to  disqualify  any  member  of  the  legislature  from 
holding  any  position  on  any  board,  or  as  trustee  of  any  benevo- 
lent, educational,  penal  or  reformatory!  institution  of  the  state, 
supplied  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  state,  during  the  period  for 
which  such  member  of  the  legislature  was  elected,  and  providing 
for  the  vacation  of  any  position  so  held  by  such  person  on  his 
election  to  the  legislature. 

BE  IT  ENACTED  by  the  people  of  Nebraska: 
Section  1.  No  member  of  either  branch  of  the  legislature 
shall  hereafter  be  appointed  as  trustee  of  any  benevolent,  educa- 
tional, penal  or  reformatory  institution  of  the  state,  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  funds  drawn  from  the  state  treasury.  And 
anyi  trustee  of  said  benevolent,  educational,  penal  or  reformatory 
institution,  or  any  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
who  hereafter  accepts  a  certificate  of  election  to  either  branch 
of  the  legislature,  shall  forthwith  send  his  resignation  of  such 
office  of  trustee  or  member  of  such  board  to  the  proper  au- 
thority, and  in  case  of  his  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  so  the  office 
shall  be  deemed  vacated.  But  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  apply  to  trustees  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  institutions  ap- 
pointed previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 
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George  W.  Todd.  Manager 


Subscription  Rates 

To  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  per  annum,  in  advance — $1-50 

To  all  points  in  Canada,  per  annum, 
in  advance   2.50 

To  other  foreign  points,  per  annum, 
in  advance   2.75 

REMITTANCE  FOR  RENEWALS  should 
be  sent  by  postoffice  or  express  money 
order,  bank  draft  or  2-cent  stamps. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS— Both  old  and 
new  address  must  be  given. 

ADDRESS  BUSINESS  LETTERS  to  the 
"Twentieth  Century  Farmer."  Omaha, 
Neb.  Address  letters  for  publication  to 
"Editor  Twentieth  Century  Farmer," 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Advertising  Rates 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  —  Rates:  50 
cents  an  agate  line,  or  $7  an  inch. 
Reading  matter,  ?1  per  brevier  line. 
Classified  ads.,  in  small  type,  5  cents 
a  word.  Rates  based  on  guaranteed  cir- 
culation of  100,000.  Actual  average  cir- 
culation in?  Excess  of  103.000.  Live  stock 
rates  on  request. 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  Friday  of  the 
•week  preceding  date  it  is  to  be  inserted. 


The  seedsmen  are  wise  in  putting 
so  much  valuable  information  in 
their  catalogues.  Many  of  them  are 
real  good  reading  for  the  winter. 


The  1913  apportionment  of  the 
state  school  fund  among  the  several 
counties  of  Nebraska  totals  $32  5,- 
078;  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (5  to  21  years),  379,691. 

There  is  a  farmer  in  Tennessee, 
according  to  a  newspaper  published 
in  that  state,  who,  when  the  hunting 
season  opened,  put  placards  on  his 
cows  reading,  "I  am  a  cow;  don't 
shoot  me!" 


An  expert  estimate  of  the  total 
value  of  all  crops  in  Iowa  in  1913 
foots  -up  $429,443,437.  This  is  the 
high  record  of  crop  values  in  Iowa, 
despite  the  fact  that  hot  weather  re- 
duced the  corn  crop  by  92,000,000 
bushels. 


Cuero,  Tex..,  is  the  biggest  ship- 
ping point  for  dressed  turkeys  in  the 
world.  Texas  raises  thousands  of 
turkeys  each  year  and  they  are 
marched  to  the  two  big  cold  storage 
plants  in  Cuero  during  the  holiday 
purchasing  season.  About  200,000 
birds  were  taken  there  this  year. 
These  annual  "turkey  trots"  are 
wonderful  spectacles. 


England  cannot  think  of  disarm- 
ament until  sure  that  her  daily 
bread  will  come  to  her  as  regularly 
without  the  world's  greatest  navy 
as  with  it.  Through  Liverpool  alone 
comes  10,000,000  tons  a  year  of  cer- 
eal foodstuffs,  with  the  greater  ship- 
pi  i  ;  in  this  order:  Argentina,  Rus- 
sia, India,  United  States,  Canada. 
This  h'uge  quantity  would  fill  more 
than  2,500  vessels  of  4,000  tons  bur- 
den. 


The  Live  Stock  Market 

There  has  recently  developed  a 
market  for  stock  hogs  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
entire  pork  supply  of  the  country. 
Within  the  last  two  years  stock  hogs 
have  been  shipped  from  the  south  in 
considerable  numbers,  coming  north 
into  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Iowa  and 
finding  a  market  among  the  cattle 
feeders.  These  hogs  have  been  given 
the  serum  treatment  before  ship- 
ment and  have  been  reported  satis- 
factory as  an  immunized  product. 

The  stock  hog  trade  has  been  in- 
troduced at  the  South  Omaha  stock 
yards  recently  and  is  finding  a  good 
outlet  both  among  feeders  and  breed- 
ers. The  business  is  taken  up  by 
stock  hog  dealers,  who  buy  the 
younger  and  lighter-weight  hogs  or 
shoats  and  have  them  treated  with 
the  cholera  serum,  dipped,  held 
twenty-one  days,  then  again  dipped 
and  released  for  shipment  to  any 
farmer,  feeder  or  breeder  outside  the 
quarantine  provision  of  the  stock 
yards. 

There  is  developing  a  demand-  for 
this  class  of  hogs  that  promises  to 
create  competition  between  the 
packer  and  dealer  and  be  the  means 
of  sending  back  into  the  country 
thousands  of  cholera  immune  hogs 
to  be  used  as  breeders  or  developed 
into  mature  pork  producers  for  the 
packer  trade.  There  are  as  fine  gilts 
being  sorted  out,  bought,  serum 
treated  and  assembled  into  carload 
lots  and  shipped  to  Colorado,  Utah, 
Wyoming  and  other  western  states 
to  start  breeding  herds  as  any  hog 
fancier  ever  saw  in  any  hog  country. 

The  cost  of  these  selected  and 
Immunised   Plus  amounts  to  about 


1 V2  cents  per  pound  above  market 
price.  This  makes  a  cheap  invest- 
ment for  any  hog  raiser  to  start 
with.  To  all  appearances  they  are 
a  splendid  imitation  of  the  pure-bred 
hog,  in  Duroc,  Poland-China,  Ches- 
ter White  and  Berkshire.  Cattle 
feeders  are)  buying  these  immunized 
light-weight  hogs  or  shoats,  feeling 
they  are  perfectly  safe  from  cholera 
loss.  There  are  thousands  of  these 
fine  young  prospects  for  breeding 
sows  that  are  coming  to  the  stock 
yards,  presumably  to  escape  hog 
cholera,  and  the  place  now  to  get 
good  bargains  is  in  these  immunized 
shoats  and  prospective  breeding 
sows. 

Paint  on  the  Farm 

There  is  no  investment  on  the 
farm  that  will  compare  with  paint. 
A  few  dollars  invested  in  paint  prop- 
erly applied  to  the  buildings  adds 
more  to  the  appearance,  attractive- 
ness and  general  desirability  of  the 
farm  as  ,a  place  to  live,  a  home  to 
own  or  as  an  investment  than  ten 
times — yes,  often  fifty  times — this 
expense  in  any  other  line  of  improve- 
ments that  can  be  added  to  the 
farm.  What  are  your  impressions 
when  yo'u  travel  through  a  farming 
district  on  railroad  or  by  any  other 
conveyance  and  your  attention  is 
brought  to  the  old  weather-beaten 
barn,  the  unpainted  dwelling  and 
the  other  buildings  of  lesser  Im- 
portance, all  dingy,  weather-worn, 
dull,  unpainted? 

There  is  but  one  impression  and 
every  person  who  sees  these  condi- 
tions on  the  farm  is  similarly  im- 
pressed. "The  home  of  a  careless, 
shiftless    fanner,    a     man  without 
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pride  or  an  ambition  to  be  up  t 
date";  this  is  the  verdict  every  time 

On  the  other  hand,  what  impref 
sion  is  created  by  the  nicely  painte 
buildings,  everything  on  the  farm  I 
clean,  bright  colors — barns,  stablei 
sheds,  hog  houses,  wagon  sheds,  in 
plement  and  tool  houses — everj 
thing,  in  fact,  brightened  up  with 
little  paint?  It  did  not  cost  muc 
for  the  material,  and  nine  chancti, 
out  of  ten  the  fajrmer  painted  a 
these  buildings  himself,  except  pe 
haps  the  dwelling.  Such  places  ai 
attractive;  they  are  admired  f< 
their  clean,  homelike  appearanc 
They  tell  of  the  good  citizenship  ar 
character  of  the  owners.  Land  wit 
such  improvements  finds  ready  sal 
and  a  neighborhood  peopled  wit!', 
such  a  class  of  farmers  is  a  desirab 
community  to  live  in.  It  is  tl 
best  investment  any  property  own' 
can  make,  be  he  a  resident  of  vi 
lage,  town  or  farm. 

Buildings  will  last  almost  indet 
nitely  if  kept  painted,  given  a  co 
every  two  or  three  years.   There  a 
many  brands  of  mixed  paints  thi; 
are    advertised,    guaranteed.  wa> 
ranted  to  wear  and  not  blister  all 
scale  off.    These  paints  are  put  i* 
in  gallon  cans  and  are  all  ready  | 
be  put  on,  and  can  be  applied  by  am 
one  who  can  spread  whitewash.  Tf 
farmer  should  have  ia  workshop  ail 
be,  as  the  saying  goes,  "a  jack  of  tl 
trades,"  and  not  necessarily  the  mi*  j 
ter  of  any  but  farming.    The  farm? 
of  today  should  be  able  to  do  repa- 
ing  in  many  lines  of  work.     It  1 
folly  to  run  off  to  town  for  all  ts 
little  breaks  that  are  sure  to  occf 
on  the  farm  from  time  to  time. 

Paint  up.  Get  on  the  bright  sii 
of  life  and  show  your  colors.  Pait 
everything.  Don't  leave  a  gate  t 
gatepost  that  is  not  brightened  r 
freshened  up  with  some  good  col*; 
It  adds  value  to  the  appearance  f 
the  farm  that  means  hundreds  al 
often  thousands  of  dollars  in  its  sa. 

Farm  Products  Lxpositioi 

A  new  departure  in  the  way  oil 
farm  products  exposition  is  to  tae 
place  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  the  fit 
part  of  October,  1914.    This  fairs  i 
planned  by  the  Commercial  Club  f  ' 
Aberdeen  and  is  based  upon  wit 
they  believe  to  be  practical  agric- 
ture.    There  is  to  be  $1,000  in  cih.  I 
prizes  otfe<red    to    the    farmers  t  I 
South  Dakota  for  the  best  exhits  I 
of  small   grains,   corn,  alfalfa,  le 
stock — horses,  cattle,   swine,   sh<p  I 
and  poultry.     An  additional  $1,C0 
will  be  devoted  to  entertainment  ad 
in  securing  competent    judges  ad 
speakers  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  announced  that  the  excelleie  I 
of  the  article  exhibited  is  only  c*  j 
of  the  minor  points  in  the  award*  j 
of  prizes.     All  grain  exhibits  mit 
be  made  from  ten-acre  plots.  T« 
awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis** 
50  per  cent  for  yield,  25  per  cent  t 
cost  of  production  and  2  5  per  C'tt 
for  samples  shown.    It  is  quite  pr>- 
able  that  this  farm  products  expd-  . 
tion  enterprise    will    get    into  e 
hands  of  some  practical  fair  ma 
gers    before    October,  191-1,  and* 
more     thorough  classification 
ranged,    It  is  a  good  idea  tor  to\ s 
throughout  the  agricultural  distri* 
to  plan  fairs  and  farm  products  f<* 
live  stock  shows. 
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New  Things  in  Agriculture 

We  hiave  learned  more  about  farm- 
ing in  the  last  generation  than  in  the 
previous  2,000  years.  The  sickle 
and  the  oradle  have  given  way  to 
the  self-binder  and  the  combined 
harvester.  The  hoe  has  resigned  its 
place  for  the  horse  cultivator.  The 
gas  engine  and  the  automobile  and 
the  traction  plow  and  hundreds  of 
other  modern  appliances  make  the 
labor  of  farming  less  slavish  and 
more  profitable  than  when  father 
pumped  stock  water  by  hand,  drove 
to  town  with  an  ox  team,  tilled  the 
soil  with  a  castiron  plow  and  labori- 
ously did  the  multitude  of  odd  jobs 
about  the  farm. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  we  have 
discovered  what  good  seed  will  do 
for  a  big  harvest.  We  have  learned 
something  definite  and  sure  about 
the  soil.  We  have  evolved  a  posi- 
tive science  of  plant  and  animal 
breeding.  Tradition  and  the  yellow- 
covered  almanac  are  replaced  by  the 
farm  paper  and  special  books  and 
bulletins.  Today  we  are  farming  by 
facts  gathered  by  thousands  of  men 
in  many  places  and  carefully  re- 
corded and  tabulated. 

We  have  not  learned  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  science  and  art  of 
agriculture.  What  we  do  not  know 
is  bigger  than  what  we  do  know  by 
a  million  diameters. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the 
present,  except  opportunity.  To- 
morrow we  will  farm  better  than  to- 
day. Next  yeiair  we  will  grow  big- 
ger crops  and  conserve  the  soil  and 
live  in  better  houses  and  have  more 
leisure  to  study  and  travel,  because 
we  have  learned  by  experience  and 
observation  and  reading.  Johnny  is 
going  to  make  a  better  citizen  than 
his  dad,  because  the  world  moves 
.and  humankind  must  move  with  it. 

The  slogan  of  civilized  man  is 
"progress."  "Forward,  march!"  is 
the  order.  In  the  great  army  of  hu- 
manity, who  will  be  left  behind? 
The  savage,  the  mossback,  the  in- 
competent, the  degenerate. 

It  is  every  person's  right  to  be 
happy  and  to  get  the  most  out  of 
life,  as  well  as  to  make  some  contri- 
bution to  the  world's  betterment.  To 
be  happy-  requires  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity. To  prosper  demands  that 
one  adapt  his  industry  to  circum- 
stances, and  this  in  turn  suggests 
"efficiency." 


Look  Out  for  Hessian  Fly 

Damages  to  wheat  fields  by  the 
Hessian  fly  are  again  being  reported. 
The  plowing  up  of  wheat  fields  has 
in  some  instances  already  been  rec- 
ommended by  state  entomologists  in 
the  infested  areas.  Such  treatment 
is  recommended  as  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  now,  and  this  will 
prevent  a  larger  damage  from  the 
flies  next  year. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College,  just  issued,  says: 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Hessian 
fly  into  Kansas,  forty-one  years  ago, 
there  have  been  six  serious  outbreaks. 
In  1908  the  wheat  loss  was  estimated  at 
10,000,000  bushels.  Five  broods  appeared 
that  year.  Some  seasons  are  more  fa- 
vorable than  others  for  the  propagation 
Of  this  pest.  Moist,  warm  weather  is 
ideal  for  hatching  and  developing  the  fly. 
There  are  fewer  broods  hatched  under 
the  unfavorable  conditions.  Pasturing! 
close  with  sheep  in  the  fall  has  been 
recommended  by  some,  as  the  sheep  is 


a  close  grazer,  much  closer  than  any 
other  animal,  and  thus  destroys  all  eggs 
deposited  in  the  stem  above  the  ground. 

The  Kansas  bulletin  refers  to 
what  it  terms  the  fly-free  sowing 
diates  for  sowing  winter  wheat,  dates 
learned  by  agricultural  college  in- 
vestigators, which  is  credited  as  of- 
fering some  protection  where  ob- 
served. These  dates,  which  vary  in 
different  localities,  are  sufficiently 
early  to  insure  a  good  growth  of  the 
plant  in  the  fall  season. 

The  bulletin  treating  of  the  life 
history  and  methods  of  control  of 
the  Hessian  fly  should  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  wheat  grower,  that 
he  may  be  prepared  for  defense  in 
case  his  crop  is  attacked  by  this  very 
destructive  insect.  If  permitted  to 
have  its  own  course,  the  damage  is 
considerable.  The  very  large  acre- 
age of  winter  wheat  sown  last  fall, 
owing  to  the  corn  crop  damage  and 
the  favorable  weather  for  propaga- 
tion and  development  of  the  fly,  sug- 
gests that  wheat  raisers,  especially 
over  the  southern  Missouri  valley 
country,  be  on  the  lookout  for  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  ready  to  contribute 
to  checking  its  advance. 


Modern  Farm  Improvements 

There  are  a  great  many  large,  fine 
appearing  homes  being  built  on  the 
farms  throughout  the  western  farm- 
ing country,  dwellings  that  cost  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000.  This  is  really  the 
best  invested  money  that  any  resi- 
dent land  owner  can  make.  A  little, 
cramped-up,  stingy  appearing  resi- 
dence on  a  big,  otherwise  well  im- 
proved farm  is  about  the  most  dis- 
gusting farm  condition  that  anyone 
can  imagine.  This  condition  is  at- 
tracting more  attention,  however,  as 
years  roll  by.  It  is  attracting  so 
much  attention,  indeed,  that  every 
person  who  has  occasion  to  pass  that 
way  or  comes  within  sight  of  such  a 
farm  notices  its  out-of-balance  con- 
dition, its  neglect  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  family  who  call  it  home, 
and  who   would   appreciate   a  big, 


roomy,  comfortable  dwelling,  that 
they  could  enjoy  its  advantages  and 
homelike  appearance. 

This  neglect  of  the  farm  home,  of 
providing  the  members  of  the  family 
some  of  the  modern  conveniences  of 
living  while  in  the  home,  has  had 
much  to  do  with  driving  the  boys 
and  girls  off  the  farm  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  the  towns  and  cities.  It 
is  natural  that  the  children  as  they 
grow  up  in  the  farm  home  either 
take  pride  and  interest  in  the  home 
and  home  surroundings  or  they  are 
abashed  and  humiliated  at  the  lack 
of  room  and  comfort  their  homes  of- 
fer to  their  associates  and  friends. 
This  same  feeling  extends  to  every 
member  of  the  family;  even  the 
farmer  himself,  the  head  of  the 
household,  who  is  responsible  for 
these  conditions,  experiences  a 
twinge  of  discontent  and  humilia- 
tion when  his  well-housed  neighbors 
call  upon  him  in  a  business  or  social 
way. 

The  most  important  factor  on  any 
farm  for  its  successful  operation  is 
the  well  housed,  well  provided  for 
and  properly  organized  family,  and 
especially  is  this  true  where  the  fam- 
ily consists  of  several  boys  and  girls. 
There  are  just  as  many  ideas  and  in- 
dividual conditions  of  thought,  in- 
clinations and  purposes  of  action  in 
these  families  to  provide  for  as  there 
are  boys  and  girls.  There  cannot  be 
set  up  a  standard  by  which  all  shall 
be  judged,  governed  and  directed. 
The  raising  of  this  family  cannot  be 
neglected,  and  all  the  effort  centered 
upon  building  and  providing  barns, 
stables,  sheds  and  comforts  for  the 
animals  kept  on  the  farm.  The  most 
valuable  individuals  in  operation 
and  success  of  farm  and  home  de- 
velopment should  be  provided  for 
first. 

Modern  improvements  on  the 
farm  in  the  matter  of  home  comforts 
and  conveniences  are  just  as  neces- 
sary as  in  the  city,  and  can  be  had 
just  about  as  cheaply  and  be  oper- 


ated at  a  much  less  cost.  A  farmer, 
recently  converted  to  the  belief  that 
he  had  been  doing  too  much  for  the 
comfort  of  his  live  stock  and  not 
enough  for  his  family,  built  a  twelve- 
room  house,  large,  airy  sleeping 
rooms,  one  for  each  boy  and  girl; 
bath,  with  hot  and  cold  water;  fur- 
nace heat,  laundry,  fruit  cellar, 
dairy,  etc.,  all  complete,  and,  with 
his  big  automobile,  plans  to  keep 
the  family  on  the  farm  if  modern 
conveniences  have  any  influence. 


Horticultural  Congress 

There  will  be  held  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  January  20-21,  1914,  a  con- 
vention of  horticulturists  from  the 
states  of  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
for  the  discussion  of  horticultural 
topics  and  the  conducting  of  a  judg- 
ing contest  between  the  students  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  these 
three  states.  This  will  be  a  fruit 
judging  contest  and  the  teams  from 
the  above  states  will  participate  in 
this  feature  of  this  program.  The 
special  prize  that  has  aroused  the 
spirit  of  contest  is  a  large  silver 
loving  cup,  offered  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  of  Omaha.  This  cup 
is  now  held  by  the  Iowa  team,  and 
the  winning  of  the  prize  at  Lincoln 
in  1914  wil  determine  whether  or 
not  it  will  become  the  permanent 
property  of  the  Iowa  contestants. 
Iowa  has  carried  off  the  honors  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  this  year's 
work  will  decide  whether  it  contin- 
ues an  object  of  strife  or  is  peace- 
ably surrendered  to  Iowa. 

Each  team  shall  consist  of  five 
members  from  the  junior  and  senior 
classes.  The  teams  are  all  in  train- 
ing, and  the  contest  will  be  a  knowl- 
edge of  fruit,  as  there  is  supposed  to 
be  no  influence  for  advantage  in  the 
judging  permitted,  even  if  the  desire 
existed,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  probability.  The  fruit  dis- 
play promises  to  be  as  large  and  as 
good  as  last  year,  which  exceeded 
anything  the  state  ever  made. 


.     ■     ■ .        ■  . 
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Handles70  K.nds  of  Seed  Grain  anettirassSeed 

From  Wheat,  tt  takes  Wild  Oats.  Tame 
Oats.  Cockle.  Rye  and  Smut. 

Clrans  the  dirtiest  Flax.  Has  special 
knocker  and  skimmer  which  prevents  clog- 
Sin?.  (Other  machines  choke  up.) 

Takes  Dorider.Barn  Yard  Crass  and  Foxtail 
out  o?  Alfalfa  and  Millet  "slick  asa  whistle." 

Takes  Buckhorn  from  Clover. 

Sorts  Corn  for  Drop  Planter. 

Famous  BEAN  MILL.  Handles  all  varie- 
ties, takes  out  the  SPLITS.  Clay.  Straw,  etc. 

Handles  Peas  as  well  as  any  Grain  or  Grass 
Seed.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  all 
shrunken,  cracked  and  sickly  ?ra*  Takes 
out  all  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  It  Is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.  Handles  60  bushels  per  hour.  Gas 

power  or  hand  power.  Easiest  running  mlU. 


You  can't  afford  to  plant  common  Seed 

and  take  chances  on  a  poor  crop,  when  I 
am  offering  to  scientifically  clean  and  grade 
every  bushel  of  your  Seed  Grain  for  this  spring's 
planting  for  one  paltry  dollar.  j 
Here's  my  proposition,  and  if  you  are  a  smart 
man  you  will  write  me  before  sunrise  tomorrow: 
Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you. 
FREIGHT  PAID  by  MYSELF,  this  improved 
1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner,  with 
all  equipment.  Clean  your  Seed  Wheat.  Oats. 
Flax,  Barlev,  Peas.  Beans,  Corn.  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AFTER 
'you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop,  pay  me 
the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not  one  penny 
need  you  pay,  except  the  $1.  until  next  Oc- 
tober. And  by  October  YOUR  CHATHAM 
WILL  HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID  ITS  EN- 
TIRE COST  IN  INCREASED  CROPS.  Then 
you'll  have  it  to  work  FREE  for  you  the  rest  . 
of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

I  only  wantthe  dollar  as  evidenceof  (rood  faith— to 
protect  my  sel  f  from  mischievous  bov*s.  I  r  after  30  days' 
hard  test,  you  don't  want  my  "Chatham."  send  it  back 
at  my  expense  and  I  will  return  the  dollar. 

A  "Made-to-Order"  Machine 

Every  "Chatham"  is  practically  a  made -to-order  ma- 
chine, for  I  send  *ou  the  exact  and  proper  Screens. 
Riddles.  Hurdles  and  Sieves  to  erade  and  clean  every 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed  grown  in  v*»ur  locahtt/.  That's 
the  secret  uf  my  success.  I  would  not  be  the  leading 
maker  of  Graders  and  Cleaners  if  I  had  tried  to  make 
my  equipment  fit  ten  million  farms.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  clothing  maker  whose  suits  were  all  one 
size?  Wouldn't  at  be  a  miracle  if  he  gave  you  a  fit.  Yet 


all  makers  of  Graders  and  Cleaners.  excepTlUe.  >*-xA 
the  same  equipment.  whether>ou  live  in  Maine.  Ohio 
or  Oregon.  Tney  wouldn't  do  that,  if  they  bad  my  41 
years'  experience- 

Extra  Screens  Free 

I  use.  all  together.  81  Screens  nu  1  Sieves.  It 
usually  require*  15  to  17  for  the  average  f  r:u  These 
I  select  from  the  81.  Af'er  41  »ears  i-i  the  hnMnes* 
I  am  prettv  sure  to  pick  tlie  exact  equipment  needed 
on  your  farm.  If  I  shouldn't,  just  drop  me  a  line  and 
I'll  send  \c  additional  requirements.  There  will 
be  no  charge  for  this. 

Samples  Graded  Free 

Maybe  you  have  some  Seed  Grain  tn^t  *ou  can't 
clean  or  grade  or  separate  Send  me  a  s«mplo  I  will 
purtfv  it  and  tell  you  how  you  can  do  it  cheaply  No 
charge  for  this. 

Seed  Corn  Sorted 

r  My  bie  Corn  Sorting  Attachment,  invented  2  ifart 
•go.  is  a  great  success.  Twelve  thousand  f.irmers  and 
many  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  are  o-ine  tt.  lo 
is  t'.e  only  machine  I  know  of  which  scientifically 
sorts  seed  corn  for  drop  planters.  w 

New  Book  Ready 

~  Send  me  no  money  now— just  a  Postal,  for  the  8n««t. 
most  complete  Book  on  Seed  Selection  I've  ever  »r  c 
ten.  After  ti  e  Book  comes,  write  me  what  size  ma- 
chine von  want  and  I'll  ship  it.  freight  prepaid  oq 
receipt  of  SI. 00.  Then  clean  and  grnde  all  > our  Seed 
Grain  If  you  write  todny.  >ou  get  my  Book  by 
return  mail.  Address  nearest  office. 

Manson  Campbell  Company 

Dept.  49 

Detroit    Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
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A  Comfortable   Farm  House 

Plans  for  an  Attractive  Farm  Dwelling 


I  VERY  farmer  has  in  mind  a 
day  when  he  can  remodel 
his  buildings  or  replace 
them  with  new  ones.  He 
dreams  of  the  modern  features 
which  he  will  incorporate  in  them 
and  how  handy  they  will  be  when 
finished.  To  most  good  farmers  it 
is  the  ambition  of  a  lifetime  to  make 
their  homes  beautiful  and  habitable 


and  to  materially  increase  their  in- 
comes by  means  of  modern  build- 
ings, modern  machinery  and  mod- 
ern methods. 

Every  up-to-date  farmer  realizes 
the  loss  and  inconvenience  in  using 
old  buildings,  through  the  number 
of  unnecessary  steps  taken  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  energy  wasted.  If 
you  are  a  farmer  who  contemplates 


First  Floor  Plan 

building,  it  will  be  money  in  your 
pocket  to  start  off  with  buildings 
that  are  thoughtfully  planned  for 
the  uses  to  which  they  will  be  put. 

A  plain,  well  built  dwelling,  care- 
fully planned  and  constructed,  is  far 
superior  to  a  more  showy  one  in 
which  there  has  been  no  considera- 
tion given  to  the  needs  of  the  family. 
The  accompanying  plan  of  a  house 
for  the  farm  illustrates  this  point. 


The  Lead  Pencil  with  a  Point 

There  is  No  Farm  Implement  More  Useful 


HE  writer  has  found  a  great 
deal  of  solid  satisfaction 
and  considerable  profit  in 
planning  next  season's 
work  the  year  before — not  only 
planning  it  in  mind,  but  getting  it 
down  on  paper.  He  has  discovered 
that  this  matter  of  putting  things 
down  in  black  and  white  is  a  valu- 
able aid  to  clear  thinking  and  safe 
planning.  Ideas  flow  more  freely, 
invention  is  more  active  and  the 
whole  program  takes  on  more  intel- 
ligent lines  when  a  picture  has  been 
made  of  it. 

Probably  there  is  no  farm  imple- 
ment more  useful  than  a  lead  pencil 
unless  it  be  what  is  at  the  other  end 
of  it.  Often  I  have  sat  down  to 
work  out  a  proposition  that  was 
vague  and  uncertain.  After  sketch- 
ing roughly  the  ideas  uppermost  in 
mind,  suddenly  there  would  flash 
out  of  the  void  a  new  thought.  The 
eraser  applied  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good,  the  improvement  was 
set  down,  and  so  the  entire  scheme 
grew  by  evolution  until  the  com- 
pleted plan  was  held  forth  for  final 
inspection  and  approval.  This  ap- 
plies not  alone  to  buildings  and 
other  constructive  work,  but  equally 
well  to  the  laying  out  of  fields  and 
arranging  for  future  crops.  Some- 
how one  gets  a  clearer  insight  of 
how  best  to  deal  with  his  special  set 
of  problems  after  he  has  thus  vis- 
ualized the  whole  works  on  paper. 

Every  fall,  often  before  harvest,  I 
make  a  map  of  the  farm,  i  set  down 
the  number  of  acres  in  eacli  field, 
and  with  one  eye  on  what  grew 
thereon  the  previous  year  and  the 
oilir-r  on  what  will  make  a  particu- 
larly happy  combination  for  the 
next,  all  with  special   reference  tc 


correct  rotation  practice,  I  mark  in 
each  space  the  name  of  the  crop  that 
v  ill  best  suit  the  general  program. 
Then  I  make  a  table,  with  the  names 
of  the  crops  at  the  left,  and  along 
the  top  such  heads  as  the  number  of 
acres,  plowing,  disking,  harrowing, 
seeding,  etc.  The  spaces  are  filled 
with  dates,  amounts  and  other 
proper  data.  If  one  crop  seems  to 
interfere  with  another  in  the  careful 
preparation  of  the  soil  or  the  plant- 
ing of  the  seed,  I  switch  things 
around  until  they  fit  together  har- 
moniously. 

Without  taking  this  too  seriously, 
or  puttering  wastefully  over  it,  I  re- 
gard it  as  a  wise  forethought  to  thus 
map  out  the  next  season's  work, 
making  a  suggestive  calendar  as  far 
as  possible.  Such  preparation  means 
the  saving  of  numerous  false  starts 
and  lost  motions,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure. 

Another  way  I  have  of  planning 
v  ork  in  advance  is  to  set  down,  in 
r  umerical  order,  a  list  of  things  to 
do.  To  some  it  may  appear  unneces- 
sary to  write  out  the  plain  and  evi- 
dent tasks  ahead.  Where  these 
tasks  involve  a  large  number  of  de- 
tails, particularly  where  time  is  of 
the  essence  of  their  accomplishment, 
and  where  a  man  carries  in  his  mind 
a  considerable  number  of  other  mat- 
ters, it  will  be  found  helpful,  and 
not  at  all  "school-girlish,"  to  set 
down  the  many  jobs  which  make  up 
the  season's  work.  Always  there 
will  be  some  items  which  need  at- 
tention promptly  at  a  certain  time; 
others  may  wait.  Those  which  log- 
ically should  come  first  I  mark  No. 
1,  the  second  in  importance  No.  2, 
and  so  on.     As  I  accomplish  these 


tasks  I  mark  them  off.  When  my 
list  begins  to  look  like  a  last  year's 
bird's  nest,,  I  pick  out  the  live  ones 
and  start  afresh. 

The  trip  to  town,  with  a  dozen  or 
more  errands  to  attend  to,  can  be 
simplified,  time  and  mind  strain  can 
be  saved,  by  jottingi  down  on  a  slip 
of  paper  the  things  to  get  and  to  do. 
Often  I  classify  tlhese  so  that  I  can 
put  in  a  busy  day  without  needless 
fatigue  or  the  retracing  of  steps.  In 
brief,  I  have  found  during  a  long 
audi  busy  life  that  I  can  increase  my 
efficiency  when  I  do  not  try  to  bur- 
den my  mind  with  details  or  the 
minutia  of  any  business  that  can  be 
committed  to  paper.  Such  memo- 
randa are  in  truth  a  man's  assistant 
brains.  They  do  not  interfere  with 
a  proper  cultivation  of  the  memory, 
or  one's  mental  grasp  of  vital  prob- 
lems, but  I  see  no  virtue  in  loading 
up  the  memory  with  small  matters 
or  routine  when  they  can  be  nego- 
tiated more  effectively  by  some  sim- 
ple system  as  indicated  above. 

H.  A.  BEREMAN. 


Life  of  Pneumatic  Tire 

Two  factors  contribute  to  the  life 
of  a  pneumatic  automobile  tire — the 
first  is  a  tire  well  made  and  of  good 
material;  the  second  is  the  tire  care 
necessary  to  secure  from  this  tire 
the  mileage  which  its  maker  has  al- 
ready done  all  he  can  to  make  max- 
imum. The  tire  is  purchased  by  a 
dollar  and  cents  consideration;  tire 
care  needn't  be  purchased;  it  is 
available  to  every  motorist  who 
cares  to  apply  it.  And  that  it  pays, 
and  pays  big,  is  what  every  motorist 
who  has  tried  it  knows. 


Many  Cuttle  in  Itiazil 
While  there  are  no  reliable  statis- 
tics of  the  pastoral  industry  in  Bra- 
zil, it   is  estimated  that  there  are 
:!0.000,000  cattle  in  the  country. 


■■■■■(■  §  CtlWAMJL 


Second  Floor  Plan 


It  is  plain,  but  attractive,  built 
square  lines,  which  allow  a  maxi- 
mum of  room  inside,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  expense.  The  dormers, 
porches  and  extension  at  the  side  re- 
lieve it  from  being  too  plain. 

The  reception  hall  has  a  beautiful  j 
open    stairway.     The    center  hall| 
gives  direct  access  from  the  front  to  . 
the   back  of   the   house   and    also  I 
serves  as  a  coat  closet.    The  cellar!, 
stairs  under  the  main  stairs  are  pro- 
vided with  a  grade  entrance.  The 
kitchen  has  a  pantry  in  connection 
with  an  outside  window.  Upstair* 
we  have  four  large  bed  rooms  and  «!». 
bath  room.    Taken  all  in  all,  the  ar 
ranigement   is   unusually  attractive 
and  convenient. 

The  basement  is  excavated  under 
the  entire  house.  It  is  six  feet  eigh< 
inches  high  and  floored  with  cement 
The  first  story  is  nine  feet  higl 
from  floor  to  ceiling  and  the  second 
story  eiglht  feet  seven  inches.  Th< 
outside  studdings  are  eighteen  fee 
long.  The  house  measures  27x33 
including  bay  and  rear  entrance. 


Happy 

New  Year! 

Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  sweet,  toasty 
flavor  of 

Post 
Toasties 

—  crisp  la-inkles  of  choice 
Indian  Corn — toasted  to  a 
delicate  golden  brown— 
ready  to  eat  direct  from 
package? 

Wholesome,  convenient 
;ui<l  immensely  appetizing 

Ask  Uio  grocer-man 

~  anywhere. 
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National  Alfalfa  Association 

To  Create  Interest  in  Growing  and  Its  Use 


THE  National  Alfalfa  Grow- 
ers' Association  was  or- 
ganized in  Chicago  at  a 
meeting  where  nearly  a 
hundred  farmers  and  agricultural 
representatives  had  convened  pur- 
suant to  a  call  issued  hy  Charles  S. 
Hatfield,  secretary  of  the  hureau  of 
conventions  and  societies  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition. 

The  aim  of  this  society,  according 
to  the  constitution,  is  "to  create  a 
more  general  interest  in  the  grow- 
ing and  use  of  alfalfa,  encourage  its 
study  as  a  forage  crop,  and  that  its 
great  value  to  farm  conditions  in 
the  United  States  may  he  more  fully 
understood;  to  determine  more 
economical  ways  of  handling  and 
feeding,  and  to  hold  meetings  that 
will  encourage  and  hetter  alfalfa 
growers." 

Plans  for  perfecting  this  organ- 
ization were  discussed;  also  it  was 
urged  that  an  exhibition  of  alfalfa 
be  collected  from  each  state,  under 
the  auspices  of  this  association,  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  Panama  Exposi- 
tion as  a  means  of  stimulating  the 
growing  of  this  crop  more  exten- 
sively throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 

The  idea  of  an  alfalfa  palace,  built 
of  baled  alfalfa,  in  which  all  fea- 
tures of  alfalfa  products  are  to  be 
exhibited,  seemed  to  be  the  most 
effective  method  of  display,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  convention  assembled. 
This  will  be  large  enough  to  com- 
fortably seat  at  least  two  or  three 
thousand  people,  and  in  this  audi- 
torium will  be  given  the  addresses 
and  discussions  on  alfalfa  by  scien- 
tific growers  and  feeders  of  the 
product. 

The  following  officers  were 
elected: 

President— A  .T.  Grout,  Winchester,  111. 
Vice    President— J.    E.    Wing,  Colum- 
bus. O. 

Second  Vice  President— J.  E.  Chessman, 
Racine,  Wis. 

The  following  were  named  on  the 
board  of  directors  at  large: 

Illinois— P.  G.  Holden,  W.  R.  Goodwin, 
W.  R.  Young,  H.  M.  Cottrell,  J.  B. 
Lampson,  W.  G.  Edens,  A.  C.  Johnson, 
Chicago;  P.  L.  Hatch,  Spring  Grove;  A. 
N.  Abbott,  Morrison;  Prof.  Hegnaner, 
TJrbana. 

Indiana— Mr.  Leo,  Notre  Dame;  C.  L. 
Maberry,  Ititca;  W.  H.  Pullin,  Rens- 
selaer. 

Iowa — Henry  Wallace,  Des  Moines;  J. 
M.  Parker,  Monroe;  W.  C.  Brown,  Des 
Moines;  E.   II.  Webster,   Fort  Atkinson. 

Nebraska— Prof.  R.  K.  Bliss.  Lincoln; 
Prof.  E.  A.  Burnett,  Lincoln;  G.  W. 
Hervey,  Omaha. 

Kansas— F.  D.  Coburn,  Topeka;  W.  M. 
Jardine,  Manhattan. 

Wisconsin — H.  E.  Kreuger,  Beaver  Dam; 
J.  C.  Chessman,  Racine;  P.  C.  Schwartz, 
Waukesha;  J.  F.  Giaber,  Madison;  Prof. 
R.  A.  Moore,  Madison. 

Minnesota— A.  B.  Lyman,  Excelsior;  C. 

C.  Lillie,  Coopersville;  C.  C.  Clay,  Dope- 
lius;  T.  A.  Hooversta.  Minneapolis. 

Michigan — D.  R.  Mumford,  Lansing. 

Ohio— C.  H.  Allen,  Toledo. 

New  York-F.    E.   Darley,   Fayette;  J. 

D.  S.  Findley,   Salisbury  Mills. 

South  Dakota— W.  S.  Hill,  Mitchell;  D. 
C.  Miller,  Vermilion. 

North  Dakota— H.  G.  Haney,  Grand 
Forks. 

Washington— E.  E.  Foyville,  Spokane. 
California— E.  V.  McCormick  and  T.  F. 
Hunt,  San  Francisco. 
West  Virginia— William  Hill,  Bethany; 

E.  H.  Williams,  Charleston. 


-Mr.  McDonnell,  Billings. 
-Governor  Amnions,  Denver. 

G.    Carlyle,  Moscow. 
— E.    L.    Kleinderer,  Hender- 


Montana- 
Colorado- 
Idaho — J. 
Kentucky 
son. 

Tennessee— L.   Butler,  Memphis. 

Mississippi— A.  F.  Flint,  Mason. 
This     association     delegated  its 
work  to  a  few  members,  called  an 
executive     committee,    who  have 
power  to  go  ahead  and  plan  for  a 


big  and  successful'  show  of  alfalfa 
at  the  Panama  Exposition. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  in 
all  probability  be  held  in  Chicago 
during  the  International  show  of 
1914.  In  the  meantime  the  progress 
of  the  work  will  receive  more  or 
less  publicity  through  the  agricul- 
tural journals  and  public  presses  in 
general. 


Feeding  the  Farm  Horse 
The    feed    for    the    farm  horse 
should  be  of  as  good  quality  as  that 


A  Handy  Farm  Gate 

M  Coverdell 


j  «  « 


T  THE  point  where  one  is  in 
the  habit  of  crawling 
through  the  hog  fence  the 
wires  become  sagged  and 
the  woven  fence  is  twisted  out  of 
shape,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incon- 
venience attending  this  unhandy 
method  of  getting  through  the 
fence. 

Set  an  extra  post  in  line  with  the 
fence  at  such  a  point,  stapling  the 


wires  securely  to  it.  Brace  this 
small  post  and  the  one  next  to  it  (as 
shown  in  the  illustration);  cut  the 
wires  between  them;  make  a  small 
gate  to  fit  this  opening  in  the  fence, 
and  hang  it,  using  either  iron  hinges 
or  strips  of  leather  to  support  it  and 
allow  a  free  swinging.  Attach  a 
hook  latch,  as  indicated,  and  you 
will  save  yourself  much  inconven- 
ience and  repairing  of  fences. 


given  to  higher-priced  animals  used 
in  the  cities  or  on  the  racetrack. 
The  question  of  mode  of  feeding  is 
an  important  factor  in  keeping  the 
farm  horse  healthy.  Most  of  the  hay 
should  be  fed  at  night,  when  the 
horse  has  plenty  of  time  to  eat.  The 
hay  should  be  of  good  quality.  All 
mouldy  or  musty  hay  should  be  re- 
jected as  unfit  for  feed.  By  select- 
ing only  good  hay,  the  danger  of 
heaves  is  avoided.  The  most  nat- 
ural grain  for  the  horse  is  oats.  The 
oats  should  be  well  matured  and  not 
mouldy.  Bran  has  very  little  nour- 
ishment in  it,  but  serves  as  a  bowel 
regulator.  If  a  quart  of  bran  is  fed 
each  animal  with  the  oats,  the  dan- 
ger of  colic  is  lessened. 

Whenever  possible,  one  should 
make  it  a  practice  to  feed  the  farm 
horse  after  it  has  had  thirty  min- 
utes or  an  hour  to  rest  before  trying 
to  digest  its  concentrated  food.  In 
other  words,  let  the  farm  horse  eat 
a  little  hay  while  warm,  and  after 
it  has  entirely  dried  off,  water  and 
grain.  During  a  resting  period,  feed 
more  bran  and  less  oats.  Then  there 
will  be  less  danger  of  azotoria  after 
the  horse  is  put  back  to  work. 

A  well  regulated  barn  of  modern 
type  is  equipped  with  watering 
trough  in  the  barn.  If  possible  all 
horses  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  drinking  pure  water  at  any  time 
while  in  the  barn,  if  the  horse  is  not 
too  warm.  Some  ranchers  find  it  a 
paying  proposition  to  set  a  pail  of 
water  in  for  each  horse  before  re- 
tiring. This  gives  the  horse  an  op- 
portunity to  have  water  when  it 
needs  it  the  most,  while  eating  the 
dry  hay. 

So  many  horses  have  injunction 
colic  from  eating  large  quantities  of 
straw  during  the  winter.  The  horses 
keep  in  the  shelter  of  the  straw- 
stacks  and  will  not  hunt  water  dur- 
ing severe  weather. 

C.  L.  BARNES. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Whether  your  horses  work  or  not.  tlieir  feed  costs  you  big  money     When  a  liorse  is  laid  up  you 
not  only  lose  the  cost  of  feed,  but  also  the  protu  that  the  horse  would  have  paid  if  able  to  work  in  i lie  held. 

Since  th^re  is  no  way  to  prevent  spavin,  curb,  splint,  ringbone,  sprains  and  lameness,  your  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  quickest,  surest  and  most  economical  cure     And  for  over  35  years,  thousands 
of  horsemen  have  depended  on  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure     It  s  the  old.    reliable,  sale  remedy  that  has 
saved  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  horse  flesh,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worry,  time  and  trouble  it  has  saved 
horse  owners.     You  should  get  and  keep  a  bottle  ol — 


g*Gt 


for  emergencies.  You  never  can  tell  when  you'll  need  it.  ana  wukq 
the  time  does  come,  you  II  be  migrhty  glad  you  had  the  foresight  to 
prepare.  Here  are  samples  of  the  thousands  of  letters  we  receive 
from  grateful  horse  owners  every  year.  Mr.  J  J  Sandlin.  New 
Hope.  Ala.,  writes:— "I  am  a  great  believer  in  Kendall's  spavin 


horse  does  not  need  entire  rest  while  using  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure    Light  work    and    careful   handling  are  better  than 
standing  in  the  barn.    If  the  horse  was  in  the  pasture  not  many 
people  would  take  proper  care  cf  him.    I  use  the  Spavin  Cure 
a  week  at  least,  sometimes  three,  according  to  the  severity  of 


Cure.   A  few  applications  have  just  taken  an  unnatural  growth  off  the  trouble.    There  is  enough  in  one  bottle  to  cure  three  large 

my  horse's  back,  thereby  increasing  his  value  S25  00  at  least ."  Spavins  if  used  according  to  directions.     It  is  excellent  for 

Mr.  J.  B.  McCullors.  Haleysville.  Ala.,  writes:— "Last  July  I  bought  bruises,  both  for  man  and  beast.    Your  Spavin  Cure  will  cure 

a  mule  for  S65  00.    He  had  a  bad  Spavin  and  was  unable  to  work  Thoropm  in  a  hu'ry.    With  over  twenty  years'  experience  w^tb* 

but  after  using  three  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure.  I  cured  it  and  this  remedy  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  true.    If  one  doubts  _ 

he  was  sold  in  March  for  8180.00.    I  advise  all  horse  owners  to  use  my  word  he  may  bring  me  a  horse  with  a  Blood  Spavin  on  one 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure."    And  Mr.  Win.  Booth,  of  Grovette.  Arl;..  leg.  Bone  Spavin  on  the  other  and  Thoropin  on  both  and  I  can 

writes:  — "I  have  cured  both  Blood  and  Bone  Spavins,  taking  the  make  him  a  sound  horse  in  six  months.  --What  I  have  done  I  can 

.  bunch  all  off  and  leaving  the  horse  as  sound  as  he  ever  was.   The  do  again  and  what  I  have  done  others  canao." 

Why  experiment  with  other  remedies — when  yon  know  what  Kendall's  has  done  andean  do.  You  can  get  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  at 
any  drugg-ist's.  S1.00  per  bottle.  6  tor  $5.00.    Ask  for  free  book.   "Treatise  on  the  Horse. "  cr  write  direct  to 


ms&urg  Faffs,  Vt,9  UmS,Am 
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Suppose  You  Try 
Grading  Your  Seed  Grain 
Under  A  Guar  ante 


Grade  and  clean  your  seed  wheat — oats — any  grain — 
with  a  Maytag  HAWKEYE  Grader  and  Cleaner;  and.  if 
you  can  tell  us,  after  harvest,  that  it  did  not  make  an  in- 
crease  in  your  yield — more  than  enough  -to  pay  for 
1?  the  grader — we'll  return  your  money. 

'  What  we  £nou>  about  this  money-making  machine  is  summed  up  in 
that  offer.  We  couldn't  afford  to  make  it  if  we  were  not  safe  in  doipg 
so.  And  as  we  are  safe,  then  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  grader. 

We  can  prove  to  you  that  men  using  the  Maytag  H.3  YVKEYE  Grain  Grader 
and  Cleaner  have  made  $7 .00  more  net  profit  per  acre  on  oats  —  over  $3.00 
more  net  profit  per  acre  on  spring  wheats-over  $6  00  more  net  profit  per  acre 
on  winter  wheat.    Can  yon  beat  that  for  an  easy  money-making  proposition? 

In  other  words,  others  have  paid  for  this  machine  with  the  increased  returns  from  three 
acres  of  oats,  or  a  little  over  three  acres  of  winter  wheat,  or  seven  acres  of  sprine 
wheat.  You  cannot  make  anywhere  near  as.  much  money  on  any  other  investment, 
and  we  say  a  HAWKEYE  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner  is  the  most  profitable  machine 
you  can  buvj 


is  a  completely  guaranteed  machine  You 
don't  have  to  keep  it,  or  pay  a  cent  for  its 
use — if  it  doesn't  do  all  we  claim. 

The  Maytagr  HAWKEYE  Grain  Grader  aba 
Cleaner  grades  and  cleans  corn,  all  kirrds  of 
small  grains  and  grass  seeds;  separates 
grain  into  proper  grades  for  planting;  takes 
out  all  dirt,  trash,  etc,,;  selects  good  seed 
from  bad— grades  perfectly  and  cleans  thor- 
oughly, a  grader  and  fanning  mill  in  one. 

Write  how  for  the  facts.  Free  printed  matter 
tells  how  this  machine  is  made— how  it  oper- 
ates— what  it  will  do  for  you— what  it  has 
done  for  others.  It  will  actually  be  your  big- 
gest money-maker.  Don't  go  into  another 
season  without  learning  about  it.v  Ask  your 
dealer,  or  write  us  at  once  for  complete 
information. 

The  Maytag  Company 
380  North  St.  Newton.  la. 


Just  a  Word  With  You- 


Mr.  Homeseeker,  you  want  to  benefit  your  condition..  Can  you  afford 
to  own  or  buv  high-priced  land? 

Renter,  can  you  afford  to  rent  higrh-priced  lands?  Why  put  off  buying- 
a  home  of  your  own?  Lands  go  up  in  value  every  year.  Look  over  these 
and  see  what  opportunities  for  you: 

80  acres,  fair  improvements,  5  miles  to  good 
railroad  town,  near  school.  Price,  $2,500. 
80  acres,  small  improvements,  4  miles  to  two 
good  railroad  towns.  Price,  $3,200. 

Have  you  teams,  farming  tools  and  from  $300  to  $600  cash?  Tf  so  you 
can  handle  these.  If  you  are  tired  of  renting  and  moving  around  year  after 
year,  these  lands  will  double  in  value  with  your  own  labor.  If  you  really 
want  a  home  of  your  own.  come  see  these  and  others.  Send  for  our  illus- 
trated booklet.    Call  on  or  address, 

THE  ALLEX  COUNTY  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Kelley  Hotel  Building.  lola,  Kansas. 


95  cents 


6  YEAR 
CUARANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 

To  advertise  our  business,  make  new  friend  a  and  introduce  our  cai&loguS 
of  ftatcn  bargains  wewilleeud  tniB  elegant  Railroad  natob  by  mail  post  paid 
for  ONLY  95  CENTS.  Gentlemen'B  eize,  full  nickel  eilver  plated 
case,  locomotive  on  dial,  lever  escapement, stem  wind  and  stem  eet,  a  perfect 
timekeeper  and  fully  guaranteed  for  5  rears.  Send  tble  advertisement  to  U3 
with  95  CENTS  and  watch  will  be  Bent  by  return  mail  po=t  paid. 
Satisfaction  ptiar&nteed  or  money  refunded.     Bend  95o  today.  Address 

Ft.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


THE 

Youth's  Companion 

AND  THE 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Both  One  Year  For 

ONLY 

$2.SO 

Address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


IRA  ROD 
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rect  from  the  mill.  Get  our  10 
page  money -sa  v  lng  fence  and 
gatecatalogfree.  164  Btyles 
to  select  from.  Factories 
und    warehouaes  at  OHawa, 
Kansas,  Brazil,  Ind . ,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Denier, 
Colo.,  Fl.  Worth,  Texas  and  San  Francisco.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
810  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kant.,  or  3x0  Church  St.,  Brazil,  Ind. 


Should  Nebraska  State  Board 

of  Agriculture  Be  Reorganized? 


CORN 


FREE 


Ried's  Yellow 

pv^  —  f  a  package  IYcg  lo  nnyone  who  writes. 

■^5H1  Strictly  Dakota  grown.  Mature! 
•  •11  rl y — t ho  large  shapely  ears  fill  out  with  deep 
I  irntll,  found  and  hardy.  Also  freo— Jonei" 
Sen!  Hook,  allowing  results  u!  27  years'  cx- 
PtritnOS,     VV'rlto  today 

0.  S.  JONES  SEED  CO..  Box  793  N.  Sioux  Fall.,  S.  D. 


CHOICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

I,nrgo  ai   ut   at   less   than   holf  of  agcnlH' 

price.  Heal  ICvcrhcarlng  and  oilier  aorta  of  Sllruw- 
berrleH,    nil   strong   Irrigated    plnntH.     Krop  rata- 

!■■<'.   ami    1  mi        NOUTII     IIKN'II     NTJ I  iSHIt  1  ICS, 

Dux  r,<)3    North   Fiend,  Neh. 
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When  writing  to  the  advertisers  on  this  page 


ble  the  state  board  to  most  suc- 
cessfully carry  on  the  work  of 
developing  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  state?  We  do 
not  believe  they  are,  therefore 
we  urge  that  the  law  be  so 
amended  that  the  duties  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  commensurate  with  the 
title  it  bears,  and  be  a  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  fact  in- 
stead of  being  simply  a  state 
fair  association. 

*        *        *        11  * 

But  let  me  ask  you,  in  all  can- 
dor and  kindness,  what  has  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  been 
doing  in  all  these  years  toward 
the  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  state? 
.        *        *        *        *  * 

We  ask.  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  take  up  this  agri- 
cultural work.  First,  because 
its  title  indicates  that  this  is  its 
proper  line  of  work.  Second, 
because  it  has,  or  may  have,  a 
co.umty  member  or  representa- 
tive in  each  county  in  the  state, 
and  for  this  reason  would  be 
better  enabled  to  carry  on  this 
work  successfully.  •> 

But  if  the  present  board 
shrinks  from  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  up  this  ed- 
ucational work,  I  suggest  that 
you  change  your  title  to  the 
more  appropriate  one  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Fair  Association, 
and  leave  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture clear,  and  then  help  us  se- 
cure a^  law  that  will  enable  us 
to  have  a  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture composed  of  county 
members  whose  head  shall  cen- 
ter in  the  school  of  agriculture 
at  the  State  university. 

There  is  a  Difference 

This  advice  was  not  heeded.  It  is 
just  as  pertinent  today  as  it  was  in 
1900.  But  conditions  have  changed. 
In  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas  the 
State  Boards  of  Agriculture  are  do- 
ing just  what  Mr.  Ream  suggested. 
Their  largest  field  of  activity  is  the 
developing  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  their  states.  Holding  a 
state  fair  is  only  incidental.  Two 
of  the  states  have  separate  fair  man- 
agements. 

In  Nebraska,  a  so-called  Board  oi: 
Agriculture  is  managing  and  con- 
ducting the  State  fair  and  doing 
nothing  else.  Instead  of  heeding 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Ream  and  building 
up  a  state  board  of  agriculture,  the 
board  has  devoted  its  time  and  en- 
ergies to  the  State  fair.  This  work 
in  the  main  has  been  well  done.  Ne- 
braska should  have  a  fair  equal  to 
the  best.  The  state  should  make  ap- 
propriations for  new  buildings. 

Conditions  in  Nebraska  are  differ- 
ent from  those  in  the  other  states 
named.  Instead  of  the  work  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Ream  being  done  un- 
der the  supervision  and  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  is 
now  being  done  through  other  agen- 
cies. The  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
culture,  as  at  present  organized, 
could  not  take  over  this  work  with- 
out more  or  loss  friction.  This  is 
why  the  question  of  reorganization 
Should  be  considered  by  a  commit- 
tee representing  all  the  agricultural 
and  live  stock  interests  of  the  state. 

The  same  men  have  been  in  con- 
trol of  the  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture 
since  1901.  The  following  table 
shows  how  the  "Threo-in-one"  have 


held  the  key  to  the  management  of 

the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Year.         Mellor.  Rutlge.  Youngers. 

19D1  Chair.  Bd.  On  Bd.      Chair.  Bd. 

1902  On  Bd.  Chair.  Bd.    On  Bd. 

1903  On  Bd.  Chair.  Bd.   On  Bd. 

1901  Pres.  Chair.  Bd.   On  Bd. 

1903  Pres.  Chair.  Bd.   On  Bd. 

190i!  Sec'y.  Chair.  Bd.  Pres. 

WOT  St;c'y.  Chair.  Bd.  Pres. 

1908  Sec'y.  Chair.  Bd.   On  Bd. 

19C9  Sec'y  Pres.  On  Bd. 

1910  Sec  y.  Pres.  On  Bd. 

1911  Sec'y.  Chair.  Bd.   On  Bd. 

1912  Sec'y.  Chair.  Bd. 

1913  Sec'y.  Chair.  Bd-   On  Bd. 

"TJiree-in-One"  Machine 
Other  men  may  come  and  go,  but 
Mellor,  Rudge  and  Youngers  seem 
destined  to  go  on  forever.  Every- 
one has  come  to  admit  that  they  are 
clever  politicians  and  well  posted 
fair  men.  But  who  could  not  be  if 
given  the  same  opportunity?  They 
have  all  been  on  the  board  of  man- 
agers continuiously  for  thirteen 
years.  Each  one  in  turn  has  been 
president,  and  then  in  turn  has  been 
re-appointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  managers  by  the  incoming  presi- 
dent— a  regular  "3  in  1"  lubricated 
machine.  From  the  date  Mr.  Ream 
gave  his  prophetic  advice  to  the 
present  time  this  "3  in  1"  machine 
has  been  in  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  shaped  its 
policy  and  conducted  its  business. 
This  fact  should  fix  the  responsi- 
bility for  what  has  been  done  as 
well  as  for  not  giving  Nebraska  a 
real  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

We  want  our  readers  to  carefully 
think  over  what  we  have  said  in  the 
foregoing.  Next  week  we  will 
show  how  the  "three-in-one"  do 
their  work.  We  will  also  offer 
some  suggestions  as  to  changes  that 
should  be  made. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to 
the  leading  editorial  in  this  issue, 
entitled  "Getting  at  the  Root  of 
Things." 


Forest  Service  Notes 


In  twenty-six  states  there  are 
state  foresters  who  co-operate  with 
private  timberland  owners  in  solv- 
ing forest  problems. 

*  ±  * 

The  forest  service  maintains  nine 
experiment  stations  for  studies  in 
reforestation  and  similar  subjects. 

ik  life  it 

The  bureau  of  entomology  and 
the  forest  service,  working  together 
for  the  control  of  forest  insects,  last 
year  covered  more  than  160,000 
acres  in  their  operations. 

ik    *  * 

A  national  arboretum  is  being 
established  in  Rock  Creek  National 
park,  District  of  Columbia.  Even- 
tually it  will  contain  all  American 
tree  species  which  will  thrive  there. 

fli    A  * 

The  total  amount  of  land  pur- 
chased in  the  eastern  states  for  fed- 
eral forests  is  nearly  800,000  acres. 
So  far  the  principal  work  on  these 
:  ,i  has  involved  their  protection 
against  forest  fires. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


A  Fellow  Feeling 

1  never  liked  young  Tommy  Broun, 
For  Tommy   Brown,  you  see. 

Is  just  the  kind  my  people  think 
As  good  as  good  can  be. 

They  say  to  me,  "Now,  Tommy  Brown 

W  ould  never  muss  his  hair. 
Nor    stamp    his    feet    when    things  go 
wrong, 

Nor  strew  things  everywhere." 

How  tired  I  grew  of  Tommy  Brown, 

He  seemed  so  very  good. 
The  things  he  should  not,  never  did, 

But  did  the  things  he  should. 

Then  once  I  went  to  Tommy's  house. 

And  heard  his  mother  say: 
"Now,  Tommy,  stop!    Why,  Teddy  White 

Would  never  act  that  way! 

"You  never  see  him  leave  his  shoes 

Around  the  floor  like  that. 
Nor  crv  when  asked  to  pick  them  up, 

Nor  tease  the  poor  old  cat." 

So  when  I  now  meet  Tommy  Brown 

T  try  to  be  polite; 
I  like  him  better  than  I  did, 

For  I  am  Teddy  White. 

—Harper's  Monthly. 


The  Editor's  Coiner 
Have  you  ever  written  a  story  or 
verse  for  which  we  have  announced 
that  you  would  receive  a  prize,  and 
and  then  failed  to  receive  the  prize? 
If  you  have,  please  write  us  a  let- 
ter, giving  us  your  address  in  full, 
as  we  have  had  some  books  returned 
i'l'om  the  postoffice  with  the  infor- 
mation that  the  person  addressed 
was  not  known.  These  are  held 
here  at  the  office,  and  will  be  sent 
to  you  again  as  soon  as  we  learn 
how  to  reach  you.  Be  careful,  when 
you  send  in  your  stories  and  verses, 
to  give  us  a  full  address  so  that  if 
you  are  entitled  to  a  book  you  may 
receive  it  without  fail,  and  if  you 
do  not  receive  it  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  write  us,  so  that 
we  may  make  it  right. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  boys? 
Why  don't  you  write  stories  any- 
more? We  have  very  few  from  the 
boys,  and  we  know  that  when  you 
write  you  usuallly  write  good,  live 
stories,  just  the  kind  that  win  prizes. 
Come  on,  boys;  don't  let  the  girls 
do  all  the  story  work.  Tell  us  some 
of  your  last  summer's  experiences. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
The    Squirrels'     Christmas  Dinner 
By  Clara   Louise   Schick,  Aged  12, 
West  Cliffe,  Colo. 

Three  little  squirrels  lived  in  a 
hollow  tree.  They  were  Bunny, 
Bushy  and  Fuzzy.  One  morning- 
Bunny  said,  "Now,  Bushy,  tomor- 
row is  Christmas,  and  you  must  go 
down  cellar  and  bring  some  nuts,  so 
Fuzzy  and  I  can  bake  some  pies  and 
cakes  for  dinner." 

"All  right,"  said  Bushy,  and  in  a 
little  while  there  was  a  baskekt  of 
nuts  on  the  table,  and  Bushy  was 
busy  cracking  them  and  putting 
them  in  a  bowl.  Bunny  got  out  the 
eggs,  milk  and  flour  and  was  soon 
busy  making  a  nut  pie,  while  Fuzzy 
made  some  nut  cakes  and  cookies. 

The  next  day,  just  as  they  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  a  rap  came 
at  the  door,  and  when  Bushy  called. 
"Come  in,"  there  walked  in  a  poor, 
lame  rabbit  with  a  cane. 

"Please  may  I  have  some  dinner?" 
he  said.  "A  tree  fell  on  my  leg 
and  I  can  hardly  walk." 

"Of  course  you  may  have  some 
dinner,"  said  Bushy,  and  Fuzzy 
Pulled  another  chair  up  to  the  ta- 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ble,  and  Bunny  took  Mr.  Rabbit's 
cap  and  cane.  Everyone  had  a  good 
time,  and  Mr.  Rabbit  said,  "I'm  so 
thankful  I  found  such  good  friends." 

Additional  Stories 

Edwin  Hoppe,  Jansen,  Neb.;  Mabel 
Patterson,  Springfield,  Mo.;  Hazel  Hill, 
Harlan,  Neb.;  Nellie  Ortha  Storm,  Hul- 
lett,  Wyo. 


Something  About  You 

You  are  a  complex  and  ingenious 
machine,  "fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully" made.  If  your  age  is  15 
years  or  more,  you  can  be  figured  up 
to  a  dot. 

You  have  1G0  bones  and  500  mus- 
cles; your  blood  weighs  twenty-five 
pounds;  your  heart  is  nearly  five 
inches  in  length  and  three  inches  in 
diameter;  it  beats  seventy  times  a 
minute,  4,200  times  an  hour,  100,- 
800  times  a  day  and  3,722,200  times 
a  year.  At  each  beat  a  little  over 
two  ounces  of  blood  is  thrown  out 
of  it;  each  day  it  receives  and  dis- 
charges about  seven  tons  of  that 
wonderful  fluid.  It  is  the  most  re- 
markable pump  in  the  world. 

Your  lungs  will  contain  a  gallon 
of  air,  and  you  inhale  2  4,000  gallons 
a  day.  The  aggregate  surface  of  the 
air  cells  of  your  lungs,  supposing 
them  to  be  spread  out,  is  20,000 
square  inches. 

The  weight  of  your  brain  is  three 


Ginger 

How  would  you  like  to  own  a  mule 
like  Ginger?  This  picture  was 
taken  when  he  was  a  month  old.  He 
belongs  to  Wallace  White,  one  of 
our  Kansas  boys,  who  it-  eviently 
very  proud  of  him.  He  says  they 
have  seven  mules  on  their  place, 
and  that  Ginger  is  the  youngest  and 


pounds  or  more.  Your  nerves  ex- 
ceed 10,000,000.  Your  skin  is  com- 
posed of  three  layers  and  varies 
from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  The  area  of  your 
skin  is  about  1,700  square  inches, 
and  you  are  subjected  to  an  atmos- 
pheric pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  a  total  of  127  tons. 


contains  3,500  sweating  tubes,  or 
perspiratory  pores,  each  of  which 
may  be  likened  to  a  little  drain  tile 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  making 
an  aggregate  length  in  the  entire 
sup-face  of  your  body  of  201,166  feet, 
or  a  tile  ditch  for  draining  the  body 
almost  forty  miles  long. 

In  the  future  have  more  respect 
for  your  body  and  see  that  it  is 
well  taken  care  of — not  only  while 
you  are  awake,  but  while  you  are 


Each  square  inch    of    your    skin    sleeping. — Boys'  Life. 


Picture  Contest  No.  9 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verse  about 
this  picture  will  receive  a  book  as  a 
prize.  Make  your  verse  bright  and 
original.  Put  yourself  in  the  chil- 
dren's places  and  think  what  you 
would  say  and  do  if  you  were  there. 
Write  plainly,  giving  your  name,  age 


and  address.  Remember  that  neat- 
ness, spelling,  punctuation  and  the 
age  of  the  writer  are  all  given  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  verse,  in  awarding  the  prizes. 
Verses  must  be  addressed  to  Picture 
Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  January  2  1. 


smartest  of  them  all,  and  that  he 
lives  up  to  his  name.  When  "they 
were  plowing  last  summer  the  other 
mules  would  get  in  front  of  the 
plow,  and  they  would  have  to  stop 
and  drive  them  away,  but  Ginger 
never  did  this.  He  had  sense  enough 
tc  keep  out  of  the  way. 


Startling,  Exclusive  Improvements 
Mark  the  1914  Harley-Davidson 

Step  Starter  Starts  Machine  With  Rider  in 
the  Saddle  and  Both  Wheels  on  the  Ground 

In  case  the  rider  accidentally  stalls  the  motor  in  crowded  traffic  or  on  a 
steep  hill  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  dismount,  perhaps  in  the  mud  and 
find  a  level  place  to  set  the  machine  upon  the  stand  in  order  to  start  the 
motor.  Instead  a  downward  push  on  either  pedal — the  step-starter  does 
its  work,  and  the  motor  begins  again  to  throb. 


Selective  Type  of  Two-Speed 

The  Harley-Davildson  two-speed  gear 
(another  patented  feature)  is  located  in- 
side the  rear  hub,  thus  avoiding  dust, 
dirt  or  damage.  Its  speeds  are  selective 
and  the  rider  can  shift  from  low  to  high, 
or  high  to  low,  or  to  neutral,  at  any  time, 
whether  the  machine  is  standing  still  or 
in  motion. 

Ful-Floteing  Seat 

For  the  third  successive  year  the  Pul- 
Floteing  Seat  is  standard.  This  patented 
device  floats  the  weight  of  the  rider  be- 
tween two  concealed  springs,  assimilat- 
ing all  jars  and  vibration  due  to  rough 
roads. 


Double  Clutch  Control 

The  patented  Harley-Davidson  clutch 
can  now  be  operated  either  by  a  foot 
lever  on  the  left  foot  board  or  by  a  hand 
lever.  The  foot  lever  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  taking  either  hand  off  the 
handle  bars,  a  great  convenience  when 
riding  through  sand  or  mud. 

Double  Brake  Control 

The  new  Harley-Davidson  Band  Brake 
(patented)  can  be  operated  cither  by  a  foot 
lever  or  by  back  pedaling  on  either  pedal. 

Folding  Foot  Boards 

All  models  are  equipped  with  Folding 
Foot  Boards  in  addition  to  the  regular 
pedals. 


We  will  gladly  send  you  on  request  oar  complete  1914  catalog  giving 
full  details  of  these  and  forty  other  improvements 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  846  A  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

Producers  of  High-Grade  Motorcycles  for  More  Than  Twelve  Years 
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Let  KODAK 

add  interest  and  zest 
to  your  winter  eve- 
nings. 

Make  the  most  of  the  fun 
of  flash-light  work  and  the 
fascination  of  developing 
and  printing. 

No  dark  room  by  the 
Kodak  system  —  and  every 
step  simple,  easy,  under- 
standable. 


Get  a  copy  of  our  interesting  and  instructive 

little  book  "At  Home  with  the  Kodak."  It  shows 
many  Kodak  home  portraits  and  how  to  make 
them.   Free  at  your  dealers,  or  by  mail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

398  State  St.,    Rochester,  N.  Y., 

The  Kodak  City. 


WESHIPonAPPROVAL 

tithout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offe*  - 
on  highest  grade  1911  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICESibicT'S 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS  S^ra 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  price** 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer.  + 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    DODt.PlSB.  CHICAGO 


Make  Home  Cosy 


AN  AMERICAN  PARLOR 
LAMP  will  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  long 
winter  evenings.  400  candle 
power  I  No  wicks  to  trim,  no 
chimneys  to  clean.  No  smoke, 
smell  or  dirt.  Cheaper  than 
ker  sene,  better  than  gas  or 
electricity.  Write  for  circulars. 
American  Gas  Machine  Co.. 
339  Clark  St.,  Albirt  Lea,  Ulan. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


If  You  and  I 

If  you  would  smile  a  little  more 

And  I  would  kinder  be: 
If  you  would  stop  to  think  before 

You  speak  of  faults  you  see; 
If  I  would  show  more  patience,  too, 

With  all  with  whom  I'm  hurled. 
Then  I  would  help,  and  so  would  you, 

To  make  a  better  world. 

If  you  would  cheer  your  neighbor  more 

jind  I'd  encourage  mine; 
If  you  would  linger  at  his  door 

To  say  his  work  is  fine. 
And  I  would  stop  to  help  him  when 

His  lips  in  frowns  are  curled, 
Both  you  and  I'd  be  helping  then 

To  make  a  better  world. 

But  just  as  long  as  you  keep  still 

And  plod  your  selfish  way, 
And  I  rush  on  and  heedless  kill 

The  kind  words  I  could  say, 
While  you  and  I  refuse  to  smile 

And  keep  our  gay  flags  furled, 
Someone  will  grumble  all  the  while 

That  it's  a  gloomy  world. 

— E.   A.  Guest. 


D0RSCI1.  ICE  PLOW 


^s^s.  One  man  and  aliorse  can  ciit  more^ 

^v^C  ^'W^?  "e  111  a  tlay  XVIlh  il  tIian  he  wil1  us' 
2\\    *  u'"ir<*ntecd  to  beat  20  men  with  saws! 
SJS\        '  uts  double  rozv;  cakes  uniform, 
•  and  thickness.  Two  ! 
ilini£  tor  others  paysj 


Wi.hSawa 


35  BUSHELS  PERACRE 

was  the  yield  of  WHEAT 


IP 


mi  m  i"»  ■  "■  I'  'i  .i  ii »') 

on  many  farms  in  West-  j 
ern  Canada  in  1913,  some 
yields  being  reported  aa 
high  as  50  bushels 
per  acre.    As  high  as 
100  bushel3  were  record- 
ed in  some  districts  j 
for  oats.  60  bushels  for  { 
barley  and  from  10  to  i 
20  bushels   for  flax. 
J.  Keys  arrived  In  the 
country  fi  years  ago  from  Den- 
mark, with  very  little  means.  He 
bomoHteaded,  worked  bard,  is 
now  the  owner  of  320  acres  of 
land,  In  1013  had  a  orop  of  200 
acres. which  will  realize  him  about 
$4,000.    11  Im  wheat  weighed  6(1 
lbs.  to  the  bushel  and  averaged 
over  85  bushels  to  the  acre.  \A 

ThouimnriKof  nlmllnr  InntancoH  mlirhtbo  P 
ralat-dnf  tl„.h„„„:„l,-,„I.T„  ii,  Manitoba, 
ttaiicat/Thiiwan  iind  Altx.-rta. 

Tha  r-rop  of  1013  wm  an  abundant  ono 
•vorywhuro  In  Wenti-rn  Canada. 
Art  fordoHcrlptlvo  llb-mtum  and  roducod 
rmlwi,/  rutin    A  1,1,1  y  I.,  Supl  ,,f  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or  Canadian  Oov't  AtfonU 

W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bco  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  linn,  nor 
oik-  which  does  not  do  exactly  an  It 
advert  Inch.  Any  subscriber  who 
flndn  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
hh  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
villi  confer  a  favor  hy  sending  us  IiIh 
Claim    lor   adjustment    or  collodion. 


Our  Home  Chat 
Now  that  the  long  winter  days  are 
at  hand,  and  the  big  yield  of  wheat 
or  something  else  has  possibly  made 
the  bank  account  swell  perceptibly, 
the  question  of  replacing  some  of  the 
worn  furniture  and  redecorating  the 
house  comes  up.  Elsewhere  on  this 
page  is  an  excellent  contributed  ar- 
ticle on  the  buying  of  furniture,  and 
a  cut  showing  a  simply  but  comfort- 
ably furnished  home.  It  is  cheaper 
to  buy  the  sort  of  furniture  that  has 
a  shiny  finish  and  a  lot  of  curly-cues- 
all  over  it  than  it  is  to  buy  plain 
things;  that  is,  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
moment.  This  is  because  the  curly- 
cues  are  all  out  of  date,  and  so  is 
the  shiny  finish,  and  therefore  these 
things  are  selling  cheaply.  It  is  also 
cheaper  to  buy  carpets  with  gorge- 
ous roses  blooming  on  them  than 
the  simpler  and  quieter  conventional 
designs.  The  roses  are  out  of  style. 
One  does  not  buy  furniture,  carpets 
or  anything  else  that  is  entirely  out 
of  style  if  he  is  wise.  There  are 
people  who  want  these  things,  re- 
gardless of  styles,  so  they  are  still 
made,  but  they  are  not  the  people 
who  want  good  material,  so  when 
they  are  made'  they  are  made  poorly 
and  sold  for  a  small  price.  Any 
honest  furniture  man  will  tell  you 
this. 

Then,  in  decorating  the  room,  the 
paper  is  a  matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance. It  deserves  study.  It 
should  be  chosen  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  room,  and  the  people  in  it, 
and  to  set  off  the  pictures  hung  on 
the  walls,  and  should  not  have  a 
pattern  that  will  confuse  the  eye. 
The  pictures  themselves  should  be 
not  very  numerous  and  framed  in 
plain  frames.  Paintings  generally 
look  best  in  gilt  frames,  but  the 
frame  should  not  be  massive  and  the 
plainer  it  is  the  better.  Prints  and 
etchings  should  be  framed  in  plain 
frames  matching  their  predomina- 
ting shade.  All  pictures  should  be 
hung  but  little  above  the  eye  level. 
The  subjects  are,  of  course,  to  be 
determined  by  the  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple who  will  see  them.  A  good  pic- 
ture that  appeals  to  one  is  a  source 
of  continual  pleasure.  A  poor  one 
is  a  constant  eyesore. 

THE  EDITOR. 


An  Ideal  Home 

A  house  situated  on  rolling 
ground,  sloping  to  the  south  and 
commanding  a  view  of  all  parts  of 
the  pasture;  a  stream  of  water  flow- 
ing through  a  meadow  atiout  fortv 


rods  from  the  house;  the  stock 
quietly  grazing  through  the  day  and 
coming  to  the  barns  at  night  for 
grain  and  milking — this  is  a  sight 
worth  seeing. 

The  house  is  two  stories,  size  2  6x 
3  4,  with  porches  on  two  sides.  It 
contains  eight  rooms,  also  bath  room 
and  five  closets;  a  basement  under 
the  entire  house,  with  a  furnace 
which  heats  every  room  in  the 
house.  In  the  basement  is  placed  a 
pressure  boiler,  which  pumps  water 
from  two  large  cisterns  and  sends  it 
to  the  second  floor,  where  the  bath 
room  is  situated.  The  kitchen  has 
hot-water  boiler  attached  to  range 
and  also  has  a  good  sink.  Other 
conveniences  are  placed  in  kitchen, 
such  as  cabinet,  cupboard  and  ice- 
box. 

The  barns — for  there  are  two — 
are  each  40x40  feet.  One  has  a 
basement  for  hogs  and  cattle  that 
are  being  fed  for  market.  It  has  a 
long  platform  through  the  center 
for  feeding,  and  a  sleeping  place  for 
the  hogs.  The  first  floor  has  a 
granary  on  one  side  and  a  place  for 
machinery  on  the  other,  and  a  wide 
drive  through  the  center.  The  bins 
have  spouts  leading  down  to  fhe 
basement  to  feed  stock  or  fill 
wagons,  as  one  wants.  The  upper 
story  is  used  for  hay  and  is  supplied 


with  a  hay  fork.  The  other  barn  is 
used  for  horses  and  milch  cows, 
with  one  bin  for  grain  and  a  hay- 
mow on  the  second  floor. 

Nebraska.  MRS.  D.  C. 

Note— This  is  one  subscriber's  ideal  for 
a  farm  home.  There  would  not  be  many 
women  who  would  not  desire  to  live  !n 
the  country  if  all  might  have  such  homes 
as  this. 


Grandmother's  Pin  Money 

I  have  read  of  several  very  nice 
ways  for  women  to  earn  their  pin 
money,  but  I  have  never  read  one 
just  for  the  grandma  who  sits  all 
diay  in  her  willow  chair  wishing  for 
something  for  her  once  busy  hands 
to  do,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  one 
just  for  her 

Now,  how  many  of  you  can  knit? 
Very  few  of  you  cannot.  If  the 
grandmothers  were  to  let  it  he 
known  that  they  would  knit  chil- 
dren's stockings  and  men's  socks, 
they  would  surely  have  all  they 
could  possibly  do.  So  many  wish  for 
the  good,  warm,  home-made  socks 
like  their  mothers  used  to  make  for 
them,  and  many  would  pay  a  good 
price  to  get  them.  One  good  way 
would  be  to  put  a  short  advertise- 
ment in  your  paper,  and  another  to 
tell  your  shoe  man,  and  it  would  be 
quickly  published.     You  often  hear 

(CONTINUED    ON"  PAGE  FIFTEEN) 


Comfortable  Furniture  Pays 


Solid  Comfort  for  Tired  Bones 


When  we  bought  our  furniture 
we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  were 
going  to  have  exactly  the  kind  we 
wanted,  if  we  had.1  to  go  without 
some  of  the  pieces.  Our  main  ob- 
ject was  to  get  furniture  that  was 
comfortable.  When  we  use  our  fur- 
niture we  are  usually  tired,  and  we 
believe  that  its  use  is  to  rest  one. 

One  of  the  pieces  is  a  big  leather 
davenport.  It  cost  quite  a  lot,  but 
it  has  a  spring  in  every  spot  big 
enough  for  a  spring,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  comfort  it  can't  be 
beaten.  A  big  leather  rocker 
matches  the  davenport,  and  it,  too, 
is  provided  with  good  springs  that 
make  it  delightful  to  use. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  some,  but 
we  bought  mahogany  furniture  for 
both  parlor  and  dining  room.  We 
bought  mahogany,  and  we  bought  it 
to  use,  not  to  look  at.  We  have 
I  on  ml  that  it  is  very  little  more  ex- 


pensive than  oak  and  just  as  appro- 
priate for  a  farm  home.  We  liked 
the  color  of  the  wood,  and  we  have 
been  glad  a  thousand  times  that  we 
have  mahogany.  It  gives  a  tone  to 
the  house  that  pleases  you  every 
time  you  come  in  and  also  pleases 
any  visitors  that  may  come.  We 
don't  feel  any  more  restrained  with 
mahogany  than  we  would  with  oak. 
I  don't  believe  it  scratches  any 
easier,  and  it  will  last  as  long  as 
we  care  to  use  it. 

Some  people  want  a  hundred  and 
one  knicknacks  about  the  house,  but 
a  few  pieces  of  really  good  furniture 
make  a  better  home  than  a  lot  of 
cheap  articles.  Furthermore,  rooms 
fitted  entirely  with  one  kind  of  wood 
are  more  attractive  and  so  more  use- 
ful than  those  with  a  combination  of 
oak,  mahogany  and  walnut  and  per- 
haps some  other  type. 

JOHN  Y.  BEATY. 


January  3,  1914 
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5tylevS  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


1%  yards  of  36-inch  for  the  drawers  and 
1%  yards  of  edging. 


Description  of  Patterns 

6381 — Ladies'  Dress — A  charming  model, 
closed  in  front,  which  has  a  drop  shoul- 
der and  a  square  front  yoke.  The  neck 
is  trimmed  with  a  small  ornamental  col- 
lar. The  sleeves  are  gathered  into  a 
deep  cuff  at  the  wrist,  but  may  be 
shortened  if  preferred.  The  skirt  can  be 
made  with  or  without  a  seam  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  back.  These  dresses  are  made 
of  chiffon  cloth,  cheviot,  serge,  cash- 
mere and  all  soft  novelty  materials.  The 
pattern  No.  6381  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4M  yards  of  44-inch  material. 

6399— Boys'  Russian  Suit— While  the 
Russian  suit  remains  the  proper  dress  for 
little  boys,  it  is  now  cut  on  straighter 
lines.  Our  model  also  has  a  very  low, 
diagonal  closing,  with  the  popular  vest 
in  front.  The  sleeves  are  tucked  at  the 
wrist,  but  may  be  gathered  into  a  cuff. 
Little  bloomer  trousers  complete  the 
suit,  which  may  be  of  wash  materials  or 
of  light-weight  woolens  or  velveteen. 
The  pattern  No.  6399  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 

5083— Ladies'  Apron— Linen,  gingham  or 
chambray  can  be  used  to  make  this 
apron.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  wearing 
around  the  kitchen,  as  it  covers  the  en- 
tire dress.  There  is  a  pocket  at  each 
side  of  the  front.  The  pattern  5083  is 
cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
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measure.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 

63S0— Girls'  Dress— Serge,  cheviot  or 
broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dress,  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  con- 
trasting material.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  can  be  made  with  either 
the  long  or  three-quarters  length  sleeves. 
The  pattern  63S0  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Age  8  years  requires  23s 
yards  of  44-inch  material  and  %  yard  of 
27  incli  contrasting  goods. 

11-11-54— Apron  Design— This  apron  de- 
sign may  be  quickly  worked,  as  there  are 
only  a  few  flowers  and  leaves  in  solid 
embroidery,  while  the  fronds  are  in  a 
fine  featherstitch,  or,  if  preferred,  these 
are  pretty  in  lazy  daisy  stitch. 

4830—  Ladies'  Apron— This  apron  is  just 
the  thing  for  wearing  around  the  kitchen, 
as  it  covers  the  entire  dress.  The  apron 
is  cut  in  one  piece  and  fastens  with  a 
singlet  button  in  the  back.  Linen,  ging- 
ham or  percale  can  be  used.  The  pat- 
tern 4830  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  3 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

5220— 'Children's  Fnderwaist  and  Draw- 
ers— Strong  muslin,  linen  or  lawn  can  be 
used  to  make  this  underwaist,  and  lawn 
or  muslin  can  be  used  to  make  the 
drawers,  with  the  trimming  of  edging. 
The  pattern  5220  is  cut  in  sizes  2.  4,  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years.  Age  8  years  requires  si 
yard  of  36-inch   material  for  the  waist, 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
(pour  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Agrees  with  "Old  Maid" 
Dear  Editor — I  have  just  read  for 
the  second  time  the  letter  of  "Old 
Maid"  of  New  Mexico  in  the  issue  of 
November  8.  I  agree  with  her  and 
the  old  Hebrew  when  he  said  "A 
man's  best  wealth  is  a  good  wife," 
but  there  are  several  ways  of  being 
good,  and  one  is  for  the  wife  to  be 
good  to  herself.  She  can  do  no 
greater  good  than  to  take  care  of 
herself  as  much  as  she  can,  so  that 
she  may  serve  her  husband  and 
family  better  and  longer.  Another 
thing  is  not  to  read  trash,  which 
runs  the  mind  down  as  quickly  or 
quicker  than  taking  patent  medi- 
cines does  the  body.  If  she  will  read 
the  Bible  and  farm  papers,  which  she 
can  get  cheaper  than  any  love-story 
novels,  in  no  matter  what  state  she 
resides,  they  will  do  her  more  good. 
If  she  raises  chickens  and  has  a  gar- 
den and  takes  care  of  her  family, 
she  will  have  her  hands  full  without 
trying  to  put  the  farm  produce  on 
the  market.  She  does  a  great  work 
with  her  washing,  mending,  sewing, 
cooking,  bearing  children  and  look- 
ing after  their  moral  and  physical 
welfare,  keeping  up  to  the  times 
enough  so  they  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  her  in  the  long  run.  If  she  knows 
as  much  as  her  grandmother  did 
about  utilizing  the.  meats  and  vege- 
tables and  putting  them  up  for  her 
good  man's  use,  she  will  not  have  to 
sell  them  and  go  without  and  live 
on  "splendid  freslh  air."  Even  if 
she  marries  a  "poor,  struggling 
farmer,"  she  can  help  him  get  into 
the  traces  in  time,  or  she  is  not  a 
fit  woman  to  be  a  farmer's  wife. 
The  farmer  is  not  to  be  pitied,  as 
his  struggles  should  make  him 
strong  in  character  and  he  should 
marry  a  girl  who  will  be  a  helpmeet, 
not  a  drag,  who  will  hold  him  back 
from  being  the  noblest  citizen  on 
earth — a  farmer.      MRS.  N.  H.  P. 


The  Value  of  a  Laugh 

"Laugh  and  grow  fat"  has  physio- 
logical truth  in  it.  As  laughter, 
with  its  accompanying  mental  cheer 
and  massage  to  the  abdominal  or- 
gans, increases  the  digestive  power, 
so  the  assimilative  function  of  the 
blood  is  augmented,  and  more  flesh 
is  made.  The  quality  of  the  food 
taken,  its  preparation  in  the  mouth, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  food 
was  needed,  determine  whether  this 
shall  be  good,  healthy  flesh  or  an 
accumulation  of  impurities  for  dis- 
ease germs  to  feed  upon. 

Laugh  and  grow  fat,  and  as  you 
grow  fat  you  will  laugh  still  more. 

Jolly  people  are  one  of  the  great- 
est boons  to  humanity.  They  are 
their  own  excuse  for  living.  Who  is 
more  popular,  more  heartily  wel- 
comed everywhere,  than  a  jolly, 
happy  person?  What  is  more  de- 
lightful and  refreshing  than  reading 
a  really  funny  book? 

So  laugh,  and  the  world  will  laugh 
with  you,  and  be  a  much  happier, 
healthier  world  in  consequence. — 
Good  Health. 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  cret  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  ccinc  beiieinc— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  prcwinc  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  trood  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  enterinir  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  i  n  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2352  North  20th  Street  OMAHA  NEB 


OVR  NEW  TRAPPER'S  »  _ 
Gl'IDE  IS  A  DANDY  I  It's  &»  $£  fin  £■ 
worth  a  lot  lo  every  trapper.  %  \  j§  ^  ggg 
Tells  how  to  make  better  baits 
that  cost  you  little  or  nothing.  Tells  How, 
When  and  W  here  to  trap.  Also  u  catalog  of 
Traps  at  Factory  Prices,  Send  your  name  in 
tor  tne  Lvon  List  today.  Get  our  reg- 
ar  price  quotations.  Rely  on 
on   lo  pay  the  highest  cash  prices. 

M.  LYON  &  CO.    2*«  D«Uw»reSL 


If?*       First  Get  our  Drice  ,ist 
C  and  shipping  tags. 

_  test  Prices  for  Furs 

Vve  Duy  any  quantity— every  kind.  Send 
-    today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure 
fleCclJotsa  ft  Tajnbaca,    144  N.  M*ia  St.,  SL  Looi*.  Ha. 

FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
for  rily  $12.50.   Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish nide),  $18.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
uaranteed.    We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
oountry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coat1?, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Writ* 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9th  St.  Des  Moines.  low*. 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HEfi  OWN  BRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer, 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  four 
times  a  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HEH 
OWN  DRESMAKER." 

The  Spring:  Fashion  Nember  is 
rea'ly  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1.  „ 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  -" 
cents  a  year,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 

OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  h"W 
to  make  Coats,  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes. Aprons,  Dressing  Sacuues. 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  use:?  patterns  ">' 
sewing-  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER'' 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Chil- 
dren. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IF  you  use 
patterns,  or  if  yon  order  any  pattern 
shown  In  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
onr  magazine,  we  will  send  yon  the 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Jnst  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb.  


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FAEMER 


January  3,  191 1 


This  Key  to  f 

Poultry 
Profits 

FREE  1 


THIS  famous  Old  Trusty  book  has 
started  half  a  million  people  mak- 
ing: poultry^  profits.  The  Johnsons 
offer  no  untried  experiment  in  chicken 
raising.  If  the  Old  Trusty  isn't  all 
that's  promised  we  trade  back.  An 


OLD  TRUSTY 


19  guar- 
anteed 
for  20 
years. 
Makes  big  hatches 
in  coldest  weather. 
Shipped  on  90  days' 
trial.  Order  shipped 
day  received.  Write 
for  Big  Free  Book. 

Johnstin,  Incubator  Man 

Hay  Crntt-r,  Neb. 


"II  I  were  buying  a 
dozen  incubators 
they  would  all  be 
Queens." 

C.  E.  GRfiGG,  Butler,  Mo. 


Mr.  Grass  wrote  after 
he  h'  J  taken  off  two 
95^h..iches.  Thegrand 
reccid  of  the 


Queen  Incubator 


is  built  on  service.  You  can  depend  on  good  hatches 
every  time  you  filt  it  with  fertile  eggs.  I  build  honestly, 
so  your  machine  will  last  many  years.  See  my  1911 
Model  with  its  28  Special  Features.  Paying  a  higher 
price  for  other  incubators  will  not  get  you  a  better 
hatcher.  Send  for  finely  illustrated  1914  catalog. 
P.  M.  WICKSTRUM,  Incubator  Mao 
Box  9  ,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almsnae  (or  1914  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  platee  of  Towls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Inenhntors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
bouses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  duly  15ft* 
C  C,  faUOi.MAKt.ilj  Bu*tS66    ITreeport,  U4> 


I  nfpcf  RnnL  "  Profitable  Poultry,"  128 

L<j»,.>luuuMp;1(i/r  ,  practical  facts,  lowest 
prices  on  fowls,  eg^s.  >ncubators,etc.  180  beau- 
tiful pictures.  Latest  Improved  methods  to 
raise  poultry. All  ahout  Runner  ducks,  52  other 
varieties  pure-hred  poultry  only  5  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  80,  Clarinda,  la 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY  r'; 
and  SQUABS  £*  ii 


Start  small, 

ttm  Bia. 

nittv  CKKS.  K<-rp 
'■althv  fnwls.  Sov<-  v  nr 
Voft  Mg  book  Mil  how;  l).«tiii,o« 
liirg-rt  poultry  and  pigeon  farm.  MaUud  f REE. 
F.  FOY.  Box  38.  Des  Moines,  la. 


55 BREEDS 


Pure-Bred} 
Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also    Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 

De(S.    Bend  4c  for  larR<-  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  unci  Price  List. 
H.rl.  Hiniker,  Box  58  Mankato.  Mtnn. 

It  pays  to  keep  fee,  Hunt  and  ral»e 
your  own  honey.  Send  today  for  Free 
Mtlloff  of  I1EE  BCBPIJES  and  wimple 
_____  cops  of  thl  AMBRIGAN  BEE  JOIMI- 
— "™" ™~ ~ ~ ~*  KAL:  uldixt  lui'  paper  In  America  and 

Indlapi'imnlilo  to  the  beekeeper. 
DADANT  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Hamilton,  111. 


BEES 


Pump 

with  a 


rythmic 


iv  4-H.  1'.  unirli 
111  do  urn' 


Farm  Cushman 

4-H.  i».  All-Purpose 

4  Cyc"  Engine 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


EN  SI  GN  ETT  E 

CAMERA 


I 


T  DOES  seem  strange  that 
so  many  women  would  join 
a  boycott  against  using 
cold-storage  eggs  and 
pledge  themselves  to  refrain  from 
using  any  but  fresh  eggs  until  the 
movement  nearly — in  one  instance 
anyway — takes  in  a  whole  state, 
a  n  d,  spreading  through  others, 
reaches  the  White  House  women,  the 
movement  having  the  effect  of  an 
order  from  the  attorney  general  for 
United  States  district  attorneys  to 
immediately  look  into  this  cold 
storage  business,  whether  there  is  a 
combination  between  cold  storage 
men  to  gather  the  eggs  when  cheap, 
even  then  causing  a  shortage,  and 
holding  them  until  the  natural  win- 
ter shortage  sets  in  on  the  farms, 
then  unloading  them  on  the  short 
market  at  exorbitant  prices. 

The  city  women  must  believe  it  to 
be  a  put-up  job,  hence  the  boycott. 
The  United  States  attorneys  so  far 
have  no  explicit  information  that 
cold  storage-  parties  are  gathering 
foodstuffs  and  holding  them  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  high 
prices,  although  it  is  quite  evident 
that  some  kind  of  a  combine  exists 
between  cold  storage  men,  as  the 
prices  are  found  to  be  exactly  the 
same  in  certain  cities  or  over  a  large 
scope  of  territory. 

One  state  food  commissioner,  if 
not  others,  declares  against  the  boy- 
cott and  for  the.  cold  storage.  He 
declares  the  high  prices  simply  de- 
pend upon  a  shortage  of  supply;  that 
if  eggs  are  to  be  cheaper  during  the 
naturally  short  egg  season,  the 
farmers,  by  raising  more  chickens 
and  supplying  more  eggs,  must 
break  the  price.  His  arguments  are 
well  put  and  forcible,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  convince  the  women  in 
the  cities  who  want  eggs  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  These  women  stoutly 
declare  against  paying  40  and  45 
cents  for  that  which  went  in  at 
about  19  cents.  Just  how  it  will  end 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  commis- 
sioner declares  that  cold  storage 
levels  prices,  not  increases  them. 
The  women  declare  it  does  not,  es- 
pecially in  eggs,  anyway,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  past,  when  the  farm- 
ers did  not  produce  one  egg  where 
they  now  produce  from  ten  to 
twenty,  I  am  inclined  to  go  over  to 
•the  women's  side. 


id  Home  work 
no  other  4-11.  P.  can  ilo.  An 
ALL-PURPOSE,  ni|-»en«Mi  nntfn 
AND  will  run  any  blndrr  Weighs  Do 
lbs.  Throttle  ovemor.  Guaranteed 
10  yearn.  AUo  2-<:yllnd<  .•  a  H .  P.  up  lo 
20 II.  p.  Out  ralalon  :md  trial  offer. 
CUSHMAN  MOUK  WORK.,  Ml  N  SI.,  tlnooln,  Nell. 


Missouri  Egg-Laying  Contest 
The  second  laying  contest  finished 
lately  at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  is 
certainly  worthy  of  record.  Six 
hundred  hens  of  many  breeds  and 
varieties  of  breeds  did  their  best  to 
win  in  this  contest,  and  all  told  laid 
an  average  of  143  eggs  in  twelve 
months.  Sixty-four  of  the  600  laid 
over  200  apiece.  One  would  like  to 
see  this  number  put  in  flocks  to 
themselves,  and  have  the  flock 
watched  for  its  outcome  in  egg-lay- 
lng  progeny;  of  course,  each  breed 
k«P<  strictly  to  its  own  kind. 

Last  year  Lady  Show  You,  a 
White  Plymouth  Rock,  led  off  the 
Contest;  this  year  it  is  a  little  White 
Hone-Comb  Leghorn  hen,  weighing 
not   <|iiit<>    three    pounds.     She    I  :■  i  <  I 


twelve  times  the  weight  of  her  body 
in  c-ggs  and  laid  200  eggs  during  the 
twelve  months  of  record.  This  little 
hen  humped  herself  to  beat  the  Eng- 
lish record.  She  belonged  to  John 
C.  Cross,  Maryville,  Mo.,  and  seemed 
determinde  to  not  allow  the  cup  to 
pass  from  the  greatest  egg-laying 
and  poultry-raising  state  in  the 
union.  A  little  single-comb  White1 
Leghorn,  belonging  to  Thomas  Bar- 
ron, Catforth,  England,  came  second' 
with  an  individual  record,  one  of  his 
first  winning  pens  of  ten,  laying  258 
eggs  during  the  yea.r. 

It  was  too  bad  for  Missouri  that 
Barron  must  take  back  first  money 
on  a  pen  of  ten  English  White  Leg- 
horns, but  he  did,  this  pen  laying 
2,073  eggs  in  a  year,  or  an  average 
of  2  07  3-7  eggs  apiece.  The  next 
winning  pen  belongs  in  Missouri, 
and  were  Buff  Wyandottes,  owned 
by  C.  BE.  Rogers,  Bellville,  Mo.  This 
pen  averaged  1S8  2-5  eggs  apiece. 

The  average  number  of  winning 
pens  in  this  contest,  of  course,  did 
not  make  the  record  made  by  some 
pens  in  the  Australian  world-win- 
ning records,  but  this  contest  was 
not  made  as  those  contests  were 
made — with  specially  picked,  spe- 
cially fed  and  cared  for  hens.  This 
was,  you  might  call  it,  a  test  for 
the  farmer's  flock,  and  to  show  the 
farmer  how,  with  the  feed  he  has  at 
hand  and  the  care  he  could  give  if 
he  would,  and  keeping  the  pure- 
bred, he  can  make  just  such  records 
as  these  made  at  Mountain  Grove. 


$7.SO  to  $55.00 


Made  of  metal,  finished  in  a  dull 
black,  with  nickel  plated  trimmings — 
So  small  it  can  be  carried  at  all  times 
and  yet  produces  exceptional  nega- 
tive.0'; easily  printed  I'ost  Card  Size 
in  the  Ensignette  Printing  Box. 
Send  FOR  CISCTJIiAa. 

G.  GENNERT,  "fn*** 


Chicago 


YORK 
San  Francisco 


*35to*75  Weekly  in  a 

BUS  I  NESS  OF  YOU*  OWN 


We  need  a  man — Parmer's  son  preferred — to 
handle  household  necessities  always  in  use,  terri- 
tory is  free — work  profitable,  steady  and  healthful. 

i«neace 


if  you  are  ambitious  for  a  business  all  your  own,  write 
for  our  plan — we  will  explain  everything  in  detail, 
many  are  making  big  money  every  week  under  our 
direction  and  plans  of  Modern  Meichandlslnfl.  You 
can  do  the  same — this  is  your  opportunity — take  ad- 
vantage of  it — write  today. 


5  H  P 


ENGINE 


Diversified  Poultry  Raising. 

As  it  is  the  tendency  nowadays 
to  make  diversified  farming  pay,  so 
might  diversified  poultry  raising  be 
made  to  pay  on  the  farm.  "What 
do  you  mean  by  this?"  asks  some- 
one. By  this  is  meant  raising 
chickens  not  merely  for  a  general 
market  or  two  through  the  year, 
eggs  every  week  to  the  huxter,  the 
young  chickens  in  a  big  bunch  at 
lowered  prices  in  late  summer  or 
late  fall,  the  old  hens  at  one  or  two 
certain  times  in  the  year,  hut  for 
several  special  markets  through  the 
year.  No  place  so  well  fitted  for 
this  as  the  farm.  Here  is  food  at 
first  selling  value,  much  of  which 
is  good  but  cannot  be  sold;  here  is 
much  space  for  roomy  buildings, 
much  range  for  health  and  strength 
to  the  flock. 

Of  course  egg  production  the  year 
through  must  take  first  place  of 
business  value  and  should  not  be  left 
tc  random  ages,  crosses,  breeds,  care 
and  feed.  With  the  egg  trade  comes 
that  of  the  early  broiler  trade.  To 
get  these  large  prices  the  farmer 
should  endeavor  to  keep  the  kind  of 
hens  that  will  not  only  give  him  win- 
ter eggs  in  plenty,  but  plenty  of 
eary  cluckers  to  help  out  the  early 
incubator  hatches.  If  ho  can  find 
the  time  and  a  nearby  market  to  al- 
low him  the  big  profits  on  the 
dressed  early  broiler  then  ho  is  well 
paid  for  the  early  chick.  Not  only 
this  but  from  these  early  chicks 
come  an  extra  source  of  profit,  either 
Car  himself  or  his  neighbor  for  the 
sale  of  the  eary  laving  pullets  these 
early  flocks  will  furnish  him.  Later 


Slmple,durable, pow- 
erful.Carefully  made 
to  give  satisfaction. 
34  sizes  and  kinds. 
Shipped  anywhere 
on  trial.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  Big 

48  page  Catalog.  It  will 
help  you  to  buy  a  better 
engine  for  less  money 


$8922 


OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  513  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansas 


13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 

— Strongest,  heaviest  wire.  Double  pal- 

— Janized.  Outlasts  ©then*  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  prices 
J  direct  from  factory.  Over  160  styles  for  every  purpose— 
Jhog,  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.  Also  lawn 
J  fiance  and  gates  of  all  styles.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
P  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Department  B9  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Stop  Using  A  Truss 


STUART'S  PLAPAO-PADS 

are  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators  made  self* 
adhesive  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  secureiy  in  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.  Cannot  slip,  so  cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands  have  successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance  from  work  — most 
obstinate  cases  cured.    Soft  as 
velvet  —  eaay  to   apply — inex- 
pensive. Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  Is  natural, 
so  afterwards  no  further  use 
for  trusses.   We  prove  It  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  free.  Write  today. 
PLAPAO  CO.,  Block  1199  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


The  World's 
Best  Magazines 
Just  Half  Price 


The  Woman's  Home 
Companion 

The  American 

The  T.  C.  Farmer 

All  three  for  one 
year,  for  only . . . 

Regular  price  is  $4  00 


S2.00 
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he  furnishes  his  fat  hens  that  are 
ready  to  give  up  their  place  in  the 
flock  at  the  advanced  prices  offered 
for  these  at  certain  times  of  the  late 
spring,  while  later  can  come  the  sale 
of  soft  roasters,  to  end  up  with  the 
winter  capon.  Diversified  poultry 
raising  means  providing  appliances 
to  work  with  it  is  true  but  they  pay 
well  on  the  farm. 


Poultry  Tips 

A  handy  trough  that  chickens  can- 
not well  step  on  and  keep  their  bal- 
ance, is  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron 
nailed  to  the  wall  and  rolled  up  at 
the  opposite  side  to  form  a  trough. 
Put  it  at  least  one  foot  from  the 
floor. 

*  *  * 

A  good,  dry  mixture  to  feed  in  a 
hopper  is:  One  part  wheat  mid- 
dlings, one  part  cornmeal,  two  parts 
bran,  one  part  oilmeal  and  meat 
scraps,  mixed.  This  ,also  constitutes 
an  excellent  mash  food. 

*  *  * 

Geese  fatten  best  on  cornmeal  and 
beef  scraps,  ducks  the  same.  Chick- 
ens fatten  quickest  on  corn  or  buck- 
wheat meal  and  milk.  Adding  sugar 
or  molasses  to  the  chickens'  ration 
helps  hurry  matters  in  tbis  line. 

The  granulated  milk  that  is  sold 
in  places  as  chicken  feed  is  of  high 
value  as  poultry  food  casein,  the  ele- 
ment in  milk  of  which  cheese  is 
made. 

&  *  it 

Healthy  hens  will  keep  them- 
selves nearly  free  from  lice  if  the 
chance  is  given  thern  to  dust,  and  yet 
they  are  often  kept  the  winter 
through  from  dusting  places.  Road 
dust,   in  shallow   boxes,   should  be 

kept  at  band  in  winter  time. 

*  *  * 

Canker,  pip,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia and  contagious  catarrh  will 
follow  colds  taken  on  by  poultry, 
and  they  take  cold  easily.  Indiges- 
tion is  first  brought  on  by  it  in  case 
of  canker  and  pip. 

*  *  * 

Fat  fowls  often  die  suddenly. 
When  you  find  one  dead  under  the 
roost  some  morning  it  might  be  well 
to  keep  a  watchout  for  an  outbreak 
of  sickness,  though  it  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  but  a  death  from  fatty 
heart  degeneration,  a  common  way 
for  poultry  to  die. 

*  *  * 

Don't  be  afraid  to  house  your 
poultry  tight  and  warm  through  the 
stormy  days  and  nights,  and  don't 
believe  those  who  tell  you  this  is 
the  surest  way  to  give  them  colds. 
The  surest  way  to  give  them  colds 
and  pneumonia  is  to  let  them  run 
out  all  kinds  of  weather,  then  let 
them  sleep  where  the  wind  searches 
them  out  at  night. 

*  *  * 

The  winter  poultry  shows  are  at 
band  and  all  the  new  breeds  will  be 
coming  out  in  their  new  feathers. 
Some  of  these  will  be  the  Silver- 
Penciled  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  Par- 
tridge and  the  Columbian  Rocks. 
You  who  are  so  partial  to  a  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  go  and  take  a  long 
look  at  tbese  other  beauties. 

*  *  * 

In  winter,  severe  cold  will  not 
stop  egg  laying  if  the  bens  are  kept 
well    sheltered.     It   is    the  sudden 


changes  of  temperature  that  bring 
about  this  effect.  Let  there  come 
warm,  mild  days,  with  the  feeling 
of  spring  in  the  air,  and  the  egg  lay- 
ing begins  to  increase;  then,  let  the 
temperature  suddenly  fall,  as  it  will 
often  do  in  the  middle  states  and 
farther  west,  say  a  difference  of 
twenty  to  more  degrees,  and  as  sud- 
denly, nearly  every  laying  hen  may 
quit  business.  If  hens  begin  laying 
when  it  is  warm,  then  the  cold 
weather  comes  gradually,  stays  that 
way  a  while,  then  as  gradually  dips 
into  warmer  weather,  you  will  see 
but  little  difference  in  the  winter 
egg  yield — that  is,  if  the  houses 
keep  out  the  greater  part  of  the  cold 
and  the  feed  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
fowls  in  good  flesh  with  a  surplus 
to  spare  for  eggs. 

*  *  * 

So  many  people  are  complaining 
of  a  shortage  in  eggs.  The  com- 
plaint starts  with  the  farmer's  wife 
and  ends  with  the  people  who  can- 
not buy  them  because  the  scarcity 
at  the  start  makes  the  price  exorbi- 
tant at  the  last  selling  place,  the  re- 
tailer. I  see  flocks  all  about  me  re- 
fusing to  lay,  though  molting  is  now 
long  over.  I  know  why  they  cannot 
lay.  They  are  not  fed  to  lay;  poor 
things!  A  grain  of  corn  picked  up 
here  and  there  between  times  of 
feeding  and  a  few  grains  of  some- 
thing when  feeding  time  comes,  the 
crop  never  full  at  any  time  in  the 
day,  let  alone  at  bed  time,  when  it 
ought  to  be  crammed.  How  can  you 
expect  eggs  unless  you  feed  for 
eggs?  Corn  is  the  favorite  food  of 
poultry,  and,  with  some  kind  of  a 
mash  and  all  the  green  stuff  in  the 
way  of  clover,  alfalfa  or  vegetables 
that  you  can  spare,  and  that  must 
be  enough,  you  will  get  eggs.  It  is 
better  to  give  a  variety  in  the  grain, 
if  it  be  nothing  more  than  oats  or 
bran  to  change  off  with  the  corn, 
though  wheat  will  produce  more 
eggs  than  oats.  Regularity  in  the 
meals,  plenty  of  cool  water  on  mod- 
erate days,  warmed  water  on  the 
freezing  days,  even  without  meat,, 
should  stop  the  winter  egg  shortage 
in  great  part. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE  TWELVE) 

mothers  say,  "I  wish  I  could  knit 
the  children's  stockings,  but  I  have 
never  learned  how.  If  I  knew  some- 
one who  could  do  it  I  would  gladly- 
pay  to  have  it  done."  So  now  try 
this  plan,  some  of  you  Who  love  to 
knit.  I  am  sure  it  would  pay  you 
well.  MRS  S.  J.  FISHER. 

"Wyoming 


Potato  Salad 
Boil  and  mash  four  medium-sized 
potatoes;  add  salt  end  pepper  to 
taste;  one-fourth  toaspoonful  of  pap- 
rika, one-half  cup  of  sweet  cream, 
one  small  onion,  thinly  sliced;  one- 
half  cup  of  cooked  peas.  Blend  well 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  When  cold 
mould  into  balls  the  size  of  a  large 
marble  and  arrange  on  lettuce 
leaves.  Fill  in  spaces  with  one  cup 
of  cold  boiled  ham  or  other  meat, 
cut  in  cubes,  and  pour  over  all  a 
boiled  salad  dressing.  Garnish  with 
a  few  stuffed  olives. 

DAISY  CANNON. 


Biyr  Four  No.  "20"  Plowing  8  indies  Drep 


The  time  is  here  when  every  tarm  should  have  a  tracioi 
and  our  catalog  tells  how  you  can  use  the  BIG  FOUR  to  advan- 
tage on  your  farm. 

It  is  full  of  field  pictures  and  valuable  information  on  farm' 
tractors.  The  BIG  FOUR  was  the  first  four  cylinder  tractor 
made  and  its  reputation  has  been  built  up  on  time  tested  quality 


Every  Big  Four  has  three  speeds  forwaiu^llid   one  reverse.  Low 
speed  for  the  hills  and  tough  spots  (this  saves  strainiug  the  motor), 
medium  speed  f<jr  the  bulk  of  the  day's  work,  high  speed  for  light  loads  ■% 
and  between  jobs  (this  saves  you  time  and  money  ) 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  BOOK-FREE 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

Good  Farm  Machinery 

431  West  Iron  Street.  Rockford.  III. 


Please  send  me  free  Big  Four  Catalog. 
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If  you  find  12  gauge  guns  and  loads 
too  heavy  and  a  bit  slow  in  an  all-day 
hunt,  just  get  this  splendid  new 


—  The  Safest  Breecn-Loadicg 

—  Gun  Buiit. 


7Ilarlin 
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For  snipe,  quail,  partridge,  woodcock, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.,  it  has  the  penetration 
and  power  of  the  12-gauge  without  the  weight. 

It's  a  light,  quick  gun  of  beautiful  proportions, superb- 
ly balanced,  with  every  up-to-date  feature  :  Hammerless; 
Solid  Steel  Breech,  inside  as  well  as  out;  Solid  Top;  Side 
Ejection;  Matted  Barrel;  6  Quick  Shots;  Press-Button 
Cartridge  Release;  Automatic  Hans-Fire  Safety  Device; 
Double  Extractors;  Take-Down;  Trigger  and  Hammer 
Safety.    It's  just  the  gun  you  want ! 

2SarJ2/t   12-gauge  hammerless  repeater,  $22.60 
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16-Ga.  Hammerless 
Repeating 

Shotgun — 
$24.50 

Send  3c  post- 
age for  complete 
catalog  of  all  Marlin 
repeating  ritles  and  shotguns. 

77/ p 777<zr/ln /irear/ns  Co., 

149  Willow  St.,      New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Fireproof— durable 


Sold  by  Weight 


ROOFING. 


Made  from  thetvell  bnotrn  Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Rheets, 
and  specially  adapted  to  all  classes  of  farm  building.  Apollo  Hoofing 
and  biding  Products  are  highest  quality,  full  weight,  easily  applied, 
and  reasonable  in  cost.  Sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for 
free  booklet  "Better  Buildings,*'  giving  plans  and  full  Information* 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


hDMlFMrF""^  FARM  FENCE 

a  11'  cts* a  r 


26-inch  Hog  Fence  14c. 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence..22Kc 
80-rod  spool  Barb  H  ire,  $1.40 
y^Hany  styles  and  heights.   Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  Ind. 


cts.  a 

  fora26  In.  hl«h  fence; 

1 7  1-4c.  a  rod  for  47  1  uch  hlijh 
stock  fence:  281 -2c  a  rod  for  a 
60-1  nch  heavy  p  ou  1  try  f en  ce.  S  old 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  3  0  Days 
FreeTrial.  Special  barbwlre, SO 
rod  spool,  $1.40.   Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  fro. 

BOX  10  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 
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SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Iracio  Mark  Resistood.) 


BOOK 
FREE 


Why  We  Make  a  Contract  to  Cure 

Mr.  W.  C  FRALEY,  502  Fisher  St.,  Salisbury, 
N.  0.,  Mar.  27,  '13,  writes:  I  used  2  bottles  and 
cured  two  horses  and  one  pony  of  bone  spavin, 
two  years  ago  and  they  are  sound  as  a  dollar. 
FOUR  YEARS  AFTER— STILL  SOUND 
Mr.  H.  G.  PUTNAM,  dealer  in  Coal,  Danvers, 
Mass.,  Oct.,  6, '13,  writes:  Four  years  ago  I 
6ent  for  Save-the-Horse  for  thoroughpin  and 
made  a  cure.  The  horse  has  done  a  good  day's 
work  almost  every  day  since  on  coal  wagon. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating  horses 
Under  Signed  Contract 1  to  Return  Money  if 
Remedy  fails.  You  risk  nothing  by  writing;  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  for  advice  and  there  will 
be  no  string  to  it., 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  5s  our  18 
Years'  Discoveries— Treating  Every  Kind  Ring- 
bone—Thoropin— SPAVIN  —  and  ALL— Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease— Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat, 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD. 
ERATE.  But  write  and  we  will  send  our— BOOKI 
—Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FREE  to 
(Horse  Owners  and  Managers— Only). 

IBOY  CHEMICAL  CO.  1 6  Commerce  Ave.,  Bingham  (on,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 
toy  Parcel  Post  or  .Express  paid. 

FLYING  SWEDE 


The  only  successful  two  row  cul- 
tivator built 

25,000  Now  in  Use 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  catalog.       Write  today. 

Marvin  C.  Van  Derveer 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Save$50°$300 


1  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to 

$300  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  **Made  in 
sizes  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  b.  p.  My  famous  5  h.p.  engina 
—  without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  $99.50  foo 
Che  next  60  days  only!  Buy  now!  Same  size  costs 
f 226  to  $300  through  your  dealer.   Think  of  itl  Over80,000 

Galloway  engines  in.  use  today.  All  sold  on  some,  liberal,  free  90 
Day  Trial  Offer  I  make  you- -ana  all  giving  eaLie faction.  Isn't  that 
firoof  enough! 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  yon  buy  any  n£ttnt45& 

other  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata- 
log and  low.  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost- 
proof, watercooled  engines. Free  _ 
Service  Department  at  your  dis-" 

Ctosal.    My  specie)  1914  offer  will  help 
you  set  an  engio*  partly  or  wholly  with  . 
©nt  cost  to  you.  Write  today,  Doitriow. 

WILLIAM  CALLOWAY  COMPANY.1- 
265  ilsllan*r  Btauoo,      Wat.rloa,  Ian*  ' 

Bargains  in  Land— 

on  the  crop  payment  (no  cash 
down)  or  easy  cash  terms  plan  in 
the  "Shallow  Water"  districts  of 
eastern  Colorado.  Excellent  sub-ir- 
rigated soil;  water  at  from  6  to  35 
feet;  good  climate.  Here  is  your 
opportunity  to  get  a  good  farm  on 
very  easy  terms. 

Write  to  me  today  for  list  and 
full  Information,  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. 

R.  A.  SMITH. 

Colonization  and  Industrial   Agent  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co..  Room  1101  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA,  NEB. 
V    / 

BARGAIN 

DAY 
ON  CUTS 

You  can  buy  any  cut  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  8 
rents  per  square  inch,  msh  with  or- 
der— not  less  Hum  78  centu  for  any 
one  (  lit.  It  is  ailvisahle  to  write  at 
once,  as  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind.  Address, 

TWENTIETH  (  i:\Tl  HY  FARMER, 

Omaha,  St\t, 


High  Cost  of  Living  to  the  Traveling  Public 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Dec.  2S.— 
This  is  a  kick  against  the  high 
cost  of  living.  I  do  not  mean 
at  home,  where  one  can  figure 
upon  the  food  in  the  markets 
and  object  if  the  butcher  puts  his  elbow 
on  the  scales  when  weighing  out  your 
steak.  It  relates  to  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  the  traveling  public.  I  have  been 
going  up  and  clown  this  country  and  oth- 
ers for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  within 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  the  cost  of  all 
tilings  has  been  steadily  rising.  I  remem- 
ber when  a  commercial  salesman  who  had 
an  allowance  of  $3  a  day  -  Uis  ex- 

penses was  looked  upon  as  a  king,  and 
when  if  the  distance  were  short,  $3  or 
$4  sufficed.  Now  a  high  class  drummer 
does  well  if  he  spends  less  than  $10  per 
day  and  if  he  makes  long  jumps  between 
towns  the  price  runs  as  high  as  $15  and 
upward.  During  the  last  two  weeks  I 
have  been  moving  rapidly  from  city  to 
city.  I  started  at  New  York  and  went 
as  far  north  as  St.  Paul.  From  St.  Paul 
I  jumped  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  to 
New  Orleans  and  from  there  to  Atlanta. 
Cincinnati  and  Washington.  I  lived  at 
good  hotels  and  took  taxis  when  needed. 
The  cost  of  the  journey  was  more  than 
$13  a  day  or  almost  twice  what  it  would 
have  been  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Tn  the  Days  of  Yore 

It  used  to  be  that  the  most  of  our 
hotels  were  on  the  American  plan.  Tou 
paid  a  fixed  sum  for  room  and  board 
and  there  were  no  extras  to  speak  of. 
Outside  the  large  cities  $2  was  the  ordi- 
nary day  rate  and  one  could  get  good 
accommodations  in  the  larger  places  for 
as  low  as  three  dollars.  At  that  time 
about  the  best  hotel  in  the  United  States 
was  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York.  Its 
charges  were  $5  a  day  and  for  that  one 
lived  like  a  lord. 

Today  the  American  hotels  have  about 
disappeared.  Nearly  every  large  house 
is  on  the  European  plan.  You  pay  a 
fixed  price  for  your  room  and  a  price 
for  each  dish  that  is  served  to  you  in  the 
dining  room  or  the  restaurant.  The 
room  rates  are  now  equal  to  the  price 
you  formerly  paid  for  both  room  and 
board,  and  often  much  higher. 

Look  at  'Em  Now 

Take  the  high-class  hotels  of  New 
York.  There  are  but  few  where  one  can 
get  a  room  for  less  than  $2  or  $3,  and 
this  often  means  a  room  facing  a  court, 
and  so  small  that  inside  it  you  could 
not  swing  the  typical  cat  by  the  tail.  A 
room  with  bath  costs  more,  and  if  one 
wants  really  comfortable  quarters  he 
must  pay  $4  or  $5  and  upward.  In  Chi- 
cago at  some  of  the  bigger  hotels  one 
can  get  an  inside  room  with  bath  for 
$2.50  or  $3,  and  this  is  so  in  Minneap- 
olis, St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  I 
stopped  at  a  hotel  in  Chicago  which  has 
1,200  guest  rooms,  and  whose  lowest 
room  rate  is  $2.  Suites  range  from  $20 
to  $30  a  day.  That  hotel  is  fairly  well 
taken,  and  its  average  occupancy  the 
year  through  must  be  SOO  rooms.  These 
at  an  average  rental  of  $4  must  bring  in 
$3,200  a  day,  or  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  for  room  rent  alone.  I  am 
told  that  there  are  several  hotels  in  New 
York  which  are  clearing  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  and  that  the  big- 
city  hotels  everywhere  are  piling  up 
money. 

And,  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  they 
can  help  it  when  one  thinks  of  the  past. 
There  is  first  the  increased  rate  on  the 
rooms,  and  also  the  extraordinary 
charges  which  one  now  pays  for  meals. 
In  the  good  old  times  one  could  get  a 
dinner  almost  anywhere  for  from  50 
cents  to  $1.  As  I  remember  it,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  hotel  charged  $1.50,  and  the 
Palmer  and  Grand  Taclflc  of  Chicago 
each  charged  $1.  Now  almost  any  meat 
dish  on  the  menu  costs  from  50  cents  up- 
ward, and  a  tenderloin  steak  runs  from 
7C  cents  to  $2. 

Some  Samples-  of  Expense 

During  my  two-week  Journey  T  have 
Hfivi  d  so  1 1  n  ■  of  the  hotel  restaurant  bills 
and  a  dozen  of  them  now  He  before  me. 
The  charges  arc  about  the  sumo  every- 
where. I  will  give  you  some  of  the 
Items.  Let  us  start  with  the  oysters.  A 
half  dozen  raw  cost  30  cents,  which 
equals  about       a  quart  or  $20  a  gallon. 
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The  Red-Cap  Boy  at  the  Station 
Expects  23  Cents 

Little  neck  clams  cost  the  same.  Do  you 
want  a  relish?  You  can  have  a  slice  of 
smoked  salmon  or  a  bit  of  herring  for 
43  cents,  or  a  dozen  olives  with  cost  you 
a  quarter.  Soups  are  filling,  but  not 
satisfying.  A  cup  of  consomme  costs 
25  cents,  Scotch  broth  with  barley  costs 
30  ;m,d  green  turtle  is  higher. 

As  to  the  fish,  that  is  one  of  the  cheap 
things  on  the  menu.  A  piece  of  broiled 
bass  costs  50  cents,  broiled  bluefish  the 
same,  and  a  portion  of  live  lobster  broiled 
is  $1.25.  Entrees  are  dear.  I  can  buy  a 
guinea  hen  almost  anywhere  in  Virginia 
for  half  a  dollar,  but  a  piece  of  the 
fowl  cut  from  the  breast  costs  $1.25,  and 
a  half  of  a  spring  chicken  just  the  same. 
When  you  come  to  order  special  dishes 
the  prices  go  up.  For  a  spring  duckling 
the  charge  is  $2,  roast  chicken  $2,  and 
if  you  want  a  Philadelphia  capon  the 
price  is  high.  It  will  take  forty  minutes 
to  cook  a  four-dollar  capon,  and  you 
may  know  you  are  paying  just  10  cents 
for  each  minute  you  wait.  You  can  get  a 
whole  spring  turkey  for  the  same  sum. 

I  have  just  received  an  offer  of  7  cents 
a  pound  for  some  hogs  on  my  farm  in 
Virginia.  On  these  bills  of  fare  Virginia 
ham  costs  60  cents  for  two  slices.  Two 
lamb  chops,  each  as  big  around  as  a 
dollar,  are  served  for  75  cents. 

Prices  on  Fruits 

I  object  also  to  the  prices  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits.  I  know  that  apples  are 
scarce  this  year  and  that  the  prices  are 
high.  But  nevertheless  25  cents  is  too 
much  for  a  single  baked  apple  which  out- 
side the  hotels  on  the  fruit  stand  could 
be  bought  for  a  nickel.  Set  aside  5  cents 
for  the  cream  and  the  cooking  and  the 
hotel  gets  20  cents  for  the  apple  alone. 
Its  apples  are  bought  by  the  barrel  and 
at  the  low  estimate  of  300  apples  to  t/ia 
barrel  makes  me  pay,  at  the  rate  of  $fi0  a 
barrel.    This  is  right  high  for  apples. 

It  is  the  same  with  potatoes.  During 
this  whole  trip  I  have  had  to  pay  20 
cents  and  upward  for  one  or  two  baked 
in  the  skin,  which  must  be  at  the  rate 
of  something  like  $20  per  bushel.  Spin- 
ach is  sold  at  about  the  same  rate,  and 
lima  beans  and  cauliflower  bring  35 
cents  for  a  good  double  handful.  As  to 
new  corn  in  season,  the  hotels  have  been, 
sciling  that  af  about  10  cents  an  ear. 
The  average  barrel  of  field  corn  will  hold 
GOO  ears  of  twice  the  size  of  the  green 
stuff  that  comes  to  the  table.  At  1,000 
ears  to  the  barrel,  they  are  now  getting 
about  $100  a  barrel  for  their  corn.  And 
still  it  is  said  there  is  no  money  in 
riirming! 

Prices  for  Desserts 

4 

Tt  used  to  ho  that  tho  price  for  ire 

(•nam  was  10  or  15  cents  a  dish 
nl  almost  any  hotel.  Now  you  pay 
80  cents  for  each  portion  and  the 
same  is  true  of  water  ice  flavored  with 
lemon,  orange  or  raspberry.  The  fancy 
Minis  cost   more,  anil,  If  you  arc"  so  ex-  j 


travagant  as  to  desire  a  portion  of  char- 
lotte russe,  as  big  as  you  can  buy  al- 
most anywhere  in  a  confectionery  store 
for  a  nickel,  the  charge  at  the  hotel  will 
be  40  cents.  a  slice  of  apple  pie 
costs  20  cents,  deep-dish  peach  pie 
costs  25,  and  a  cup  custard  often  costs 
you  25  cent  per  person. 

The  rates  In  the  dining  cars  on  the 
railroads  are  almost  as  high.  I  have 
the  bills  of  fare  from  which  I  ordered 
my  meals  In  the  last  few  days.  They 
come  from  the  leading  railroads  of  the 
country  and  I  pick  out  a  few  items  at 
random. 

Meals  on  Dining  Cars 

Two  lamb  chops,  05  cents;  scrambled 
eggs  with  chopped  toast,  60  cents;  roast 
beef  with  browned  potatoes,  70  cents; 
sphagettl,  25  cents;  baby  turnips,  25 
cents;  spring  chicken,  a  whole  one, 
$1.50;  a  serloin  steak  costs  $1;  bacon 
and  eggs,  65  cents,  and  two  boiled  eggs, 
:'5  cents.  All  soups  are  25  cents  or  more, 
and  no  orders  are  taken  for  less  than 
25  cents  per  person.  One  must  pay  at 
least  60  cents  before  he  is  allowed  to 
have  bread  and  butter,  without  charge, 
on  the  side. 

It  was  in  refreshing  contrast  to  thse 
a  la  carte  meals  that  I  found  on  one 
of  the  fast  trains  from  Milwaukee  to 
St.  Paul,  the  old-fashioned  $1  dinner 
that  we  used  to  have  everywhere  as 
we  rode  over  the  country.  These  have 
been  discontinued  on  must  of  the  lines, 
and  as  the  fast  trains  do  not  stop  for 
meals,  one  is  forced  to  pay  the  high- 
priced  a  la  carte  rates  or  go  hungry. 

In  order  to  show  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  one-dollar  dinner  and  the 
meals  of  the  present,  I  have  taken  one 
item  from  each  of  the  courses  on  the 
$1  menu,  beginning  with  blue  points 
and  ending  with  coffee  and  cheese, 
and  added  up  the  prices  of  the  var- 
ious dishes  as  they  are  on  the  a  la 
carte  list.  The  total  is  just  $5.64.  In 
other  words,  the  dinner  which  we  used 
to  have  for  $1  now  costs  us  more  than 
five  times  as  much  if  our  pockets  can 
stand  it. 

Custom  of  Tipping 

In  addition  to  these,  the  regular  ex- 
penses of  traveling,  is  the  custom  of 
tipping,  which  has  swept  over  the 
United  States,  north,  south,    east  and 

vest.  It  is  common  on  the  railroads 
and  in  almost  every  hotel,  and  there 
are  certain  hotels  where  the  tipping  is 
farmed  out  to  outsiders.  The  streets 
are  given  over  to  certain  taxicab  com- 
panies, whose  charge  is  about  that  of 
the  regular  rates,  and  the  cloakroom 
attendants  are  supplied  out  of  the  fees, 
which  the  travelers  give  them.  Tips 
are  commonly  expected  by  the  waiters 
at  meals,  and  the  percentage  which  is 
commonly  paid  is  higher  in  our  country 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
lowest  tip  possible  is  10  cents  if  the  bill 
runs  under  $1,  and  25  cents  if  it  is  $1.25 
or  more.  A  fair  rate  for  large  bills  is 
considered  about  10  per  cent  of  the  sum. 

The  fees  begin  as  soon  as  one  enters 
the  hctel.  The  porter  who  takes  in  your 
bag  expects  a  fee  and  you  give  from  10 
cents  to  a  quarter  to  the  boy  who  shows 
jou  to  your  room.  It  used  to  cost  from 
50  cents  to  $1  to  get  from  your  train  to 
the  hotel  and  back.  It  now  costs  more 
than  twice  as  much.  The  red-capped  boy 
at  the  station  expects  25  cents  to  carry 
your  bag  to  the  taxi  and  the  taxicab 
charges  from  50  to  75  cents  to  the  hotel, 
while  the  driver  looks  for  an  additional 
fee.  Then  there  is  the  10  cents  to  your 
loom  and  the  25  cents  back  to  the  taxl^ 
when  you  leave.  There  is  a  taxi  charge 
to  the  train  and  another  quarter  to  get 
to  the  cars.  In  London  the  Initial  taxicab 
rate  is  IS  cents  and  you  can  go  a  mile 
or  so  for  a  shilling.  Tuppence  there  ls| 
equal  to  a  dime  here  in  the  way  of  fees, 
and  lees  are  now  less  common  than  here. 

Sleeping  Car  Extortions 

Speaking  of  the  fees  on  the  trains,  the 
Bleeping  car   porters  should  be   so  well, 
paid  that  the  passenger  will  not  be  ex-J 
pectcd  to  give  25  cents  or  more  every_ 
day   In    addition.     The    company  which 
owns  most  of  tho  sleeping  cars  is  said 
to  pay  low  wages  on  the  basis  that  addi- 
tional sums  will  be  given  by  the  paaeenj 
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gers.  That  company  is  now  stocked  at 
$120,000,000  and  it  has  been  paying  divi- 
dends of  S  per  cent  for  more  than  twen- 
ty-five years.  In  1S9S  it  "gave  its  stock- 
holders a  stock  dividend  of  50  per  cent 
and  in  190G  it  cut  another  melon  by  which 
they  received  gratis  another  stocii 
dividend  of  36  per  cent.  The  stock  of 
this  company  has  at  times  oeen  worth 
upward  of  250  on  the  market,  and,  never- 
theless, it  expects  the  public  to  pay  for 
the  service  of  making  up  the  berths  for 
which  it  charges  $2  per  night. 

News  Stand  Graft 
Another  unfair  tax  upon  the  traveling 
public  is  the  extra  charges  at  the  news- 
stands of  the  hotels  and  in  some  cases 


greedy  hands  on  every  side.  At  last,  one 
day,  he  entered  a  washroom  where  the 
bowl  was  hung  on  a  pivot.  Above  the 
water  was  the  sign,  "Please  tip  the 
basin."  As  he  looked  he  flushed,  and 
then  turned  and  went  out,  say  ins: 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  will.  I'll  go  dirty 
first." 

That  is  the  way  one  gets  to  feel  in 
traveling  over  the  United  States  these 
days.  The  custom  of  giving  tips  is  so 
common  that  our  Treasury  Department 
has  at  last  agreed  to  allow  fees  in  the 
accounts  of  government  clerks  who  travel 
on  government  business.  Such  tips,  how- 
ever, are  restricted  to  each  employe  in 
the  amount  of  50  cents  a  day  to  the 


The  Porter  Who  Takes  Your  Bag  Expects  a  Fee 


at  the  railroad  stations.  In  the  Union 
depot  in  Chicago  I  picked  up  a  pamphlet 
guide  of  that  city  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  similar  guides  to  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington  which  sell  for  25  cents. 
There  was  no  price  mark  on  the  Chicago 
book,  and  when  I  asked  the  newsman 
told  me  the  price  was  75  cents.  I  ob- 
jected, whereupon  he  said:  "I  tell  you 
the  price  is  75  cents.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve me  you  can  go  to  the  stand  at  the 
other  end  of  the  station." 

"But  what  does  the  book  cost  in  the 
stores  downtown?" 

He  replied:  "It  costs  only  50  cents 
downtown,  and  if  you  don't  like  this 
price  you  had  better;  go  there  and  get  it." 

Here  was  a  combination  between  the 
publisher,  who  failed  to  put  on  the  price 
mark,  and  tha  railroad  to  take  a  rake- 
off  of  25  cents  from  the  traveling  public. 
Such  things  are  manifestly  unfair. 

And  then  there  is  the  extra  charge  at 
many  hotels  for  1  cent  additional  for 
every  newspaper  there  sold.  There  is 
one  hotel  in  "Washington  where  a  daily 
which  sells  for  2  cents  on  the  street  is 
sold  for  5  cents  in  the  hotel,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  New  York  Sunday 
papers  bring  from  7  to  10  cents  each  out- 
side the  oity,  according  to  the  caprice 
of  the  seller.  At  most  of  the  Atlantic 
City  hotels  the  price  for  the  Sunday  pa- 
pers is  10  cents,  and  the  same  price  pre- 
vails as  to  many  of  the  New  York  paper's 
on  railroad  trains  throughout  the  south. 

Other  Items  of  Robbery 

In  many  hotels  staple  articles  are  fur- 
nished at  exorbitant  charges  over  the  or- 
dinary price.  There  Is  a  certain  mineral 
water  from  New  England  which  is  sold 
all  over  the  country  at  the  drug  stores 
in  two-quart  bottles  at  35  cents.  The 
water  in  the  case  costs  30  cents  for  two 
quarts.  I  ordered  some  of  this  water  at 
a  well  known  Philadelphia  hotel  and  had1 
to  pay  45  cents  for  one  quart.  At  nhe 
same  rate  a  two-quart  bottle  would  have 
cost  me  90  cents,  or  just  rhrsa  times  as 
much  as  the  regular  charge  by  the  case. 

I  gave  a  tip  to  the  waiter  who  brought 
in  the  bottle  and  another  to  the  boy  who 
brought  in  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  had 
I  asked  for  anything  else  the  servant  of 
the  hotel  who  brought  it  would  have  ex- 
pected something  for  himself.  Indeed, 
the  tipping  now  common  in  the  United 
States  is  exasperating.  It  makes  one 
think  of  the  American  from  the  middle 
west  who  was  taking  his  first  trip  to 
Europe.  He  had  had  to  pay  tips  every- 
where,  and  had  seen  hungry  eyes  andi 


waiters  of  hotels  in  certain  large  cities 
and  25  cents  a  night  for  sleeping  car 
porters.  Ten  dollars'  worth  of  fees  is 
allowed  upon  steamers  -which  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  same  amount  is  per- 
mitted for  voyages  to  Porto  Rico  or 
Panama. 

(Copyright,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Produce  Cheap  Beef-Feeding  Silage 

That  silage,  when  fed  with  corn  or 
some  other  grain  that  is  high  in  protein, 
is  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the  cheap- 
est, roughage  for  beef  cattle  is  the  opin- 
ion of  John  L.  Tormey  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. "The  high  prices  of  feedstuffs  and 
the  necessity  for  fattening  cattle  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  have  been  predom- 
inating factors  in  making  silage  a  popu- 
lar feed  for  heef  cattle,"  recently  said 
Mr.  Tormey.  He  has  found  by  experi- 
ence and  experiment  that  silage  is  useful 
for  "stocking"  cattle  over  the  winter,  as 
well  as  for  fattening  purposes. 

As  men  make  new  discoveries  to  meet 
new  economic  conditions,  so,  when  all 
kinds  of  foodstuffs  advanced  in  price, 
did  the  stockmen  begin  to  look  around 
for  a  feed  that  would  lower  the  cost  of 
feeding  cattle  for  the  market.  They 
found  the  solution  of  this  problem  in 
silage,  for  after  a  series  of  tests  made  by 
experiment  stations  and  by  the  stockmen 
themselves,  it.  was  found  that  when 
silage  •  was  nvxed  with  a  ration  that  it 
considerably  lowered  the  cost  of  gains. 
Just  as  silage  for  a  long  time  has  been 
considered  necessary  for  profitable  dairy- 
ing, so  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  necessity  for  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  beef  both  on  the  farms  of  the 
middle  west  and  on  the  ranches  of  the 
west  and  southwest. 

There  is  no  crop  which  will  produce 
feed  so  cheaply  as  corn.  It  was  proven 
by  experiment  at  the  Vermont  station 
that  corn  fodder  reduced  to  silage  is 
worth  1.2G  times  as  much  as  when  the 
stalks  and  the  ears  were  fed  separately. 
The  benefit  or  value  that  is  derived  from 
ensiloing  corn  more  than  pays  for  the 
additional  labor.  The  losses  of  feeding 
material  are  less  when  the  corn  is  en- 
siloed  than  when  it  is  left  in  shocks  in 
the  field. 

"Silage  should  not  be  made  the  sole 
feed  for  stock,"  says  Mr.  Tormey,  "be- 
cause a  balanced  ration  is  needed  and 
something  must  be  fed  with  the  silage 
that  is  rich  in  those  substances  in  which 
silage  is  deficient." 


Bafdalng  to  lead. 
Running  away  when  iiat 
ter  or  bridle  isremoved 
Getting  fast  in  the  atull. 
Pawing  in  the  Rtnlile. 
Pawing  while  hitched. 
Crowding  in  the  stall. 
Fightinghaltercr  bridle 
Tender  bitted. 
'.Palling  on  or.e  rein. 
: Lugging  on  the  Int. 
jLangingand  plnnglng. 
Refuai  ng  to  Btand. 
IRef  using  to  back. 
Shying.  Balking 
Afraid  Of  automobiles. 
Afraid  of  rol>e*. 
'Afraid  of  clotueson  Hue 
.Afraid  of  cars. 
Afraid  of  sound  of  a  can. 
Afraid  of  band  playing. 
Afraid  of  atenm  engine. 
Afraid  of  the  touch  of 

shafts  or  harness. 
Running  away. 
Kicking. 

Biting.  Striking. 
Hard  to  alioe. 
Bud  to  groom. 
Breaking  straps. 
Refusing  to  hold  bad: 

while  going  down  hill 
Scaring  at  hogs  or  dogs 

along  the  road- 
Tail  switchers. 
, Lolling  the  tongne. 
{Jumping  fences 
Bad  to  hitch  to  baggy  or 

wagon.  I 


To  the  first  100 
men  owning 

horses,  who  answer  this  advertisement,  1 
will  positively  send  my  introductory  course 
in  Horse  Training  and  Colt  Breaking  AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE. 

World's  Greatest  System 
of  Horsemanship 

Twenty-five  thousand  FARMERS  and"horse-owners  have 
taken  my  regular  course  and  found  that  it  does  the  work, 
jEven  if  you  have  only  one  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  master 
my  wonderful  system.  The  Beery  Course  is  the  result  of  a 
lifetime's  work  as  a  tamer  and  trainer  of  horses.  As  one  of 
iny  students  has  said.  "The  horse  has  never  been  foaled 
that  Prof.  Beery  cannot  handle."    My  record  proves  it. 

Master  Any  Horse 

The  Be'ery  Course  gives 
you  the  priceless  secrets  of 


a  lifetime — enables  you  to 
\\  master  any  horse — to  tell  the 
|j  disoosilion  of  any  horse  at 
ji  sight— to  add  many  dollars  to 
ji  the  value  of  every  horse  you 
'i  handle — and  my  students  are 
[|  all  good  traders. 


Break  a  Colt  In 
Double-Quick  Time! 

You  can  do  it  by  my  simple,; 
practical.humane  system. The  re 
is  alotof  money  incolttrainirg. ; 

Make  $1,200  to  $3,000 
a  Year 

Many  of  my  graduates  are 
making  big1  money  as  profes- 
sional horse  trainers  at  borne  or 


My  Graduates  Are 
Doing  Wonders 

A.  L  Dickinson,  of  Friendship. 
N.  Y  ,  says:  "lam  working  a  pair  of 
horses  thuteloaned out  several  men. 
I  got  them  for  tllO,  gave  them  a  few 
lessons,  and  have  been  offered  1400 
for  the  pair"  Fred  Bowrien.  R.  R. 
No.  2,  Keokuk.  Iowa  writes:  "It's 
worth  many  times  lu  cost."  I 
have  many  similar  letters  from 
~radnates  all  over  the  world. 


use 

traveling.  I  made  a  fortune  trav  sl 
elingandBtvinKexhfbltions.You  ff 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

Send  the  Coupon 

and  get  the  Introductory  Oonne  In  < 
Horse   Training    F  R  £  K  .  Thi« 
apecial  offer  may  never   be  re- 
peated.  Act  now.   Tell  me  about 
your  horse. 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
BOX76  »  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


"FLOUR  CITY  "TRACTORS 


m 


MMMM 


If  our  30  or  40  H.  P.  is  too  large  for  your  requirements,  you 
should  investigate  our  20  H.  P.  It  is  of  the  same  design,  weigns 
8,500  pounds,  will  pull  six  14-inch  bottoms,  and  will  develop  suf- 
ficient power  in  the  belt  to  operate  a  30-inch  separator.  It  is 
not  too  little  or  too  big,  but  is  a  happy  medium  between  the  two 
extremes,  and  can  be  operated  economically  on  any  size  farm. 

The  "Flour  City"  line,  under  persistent  and  conscientious 
development,  has  made  possible,  practical  and  economical  power 
farming. 


Send  for  descriptive 
catalog  if  interested. 

Kinnard-Haines  Co., 

844  44th  Ave.,  North 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


OB 


PRACTICAL  GAS  ENGINEER 

Operate  your  engine  cheap- 
,  avoid  delays,  save  re- 
pairs, make  yourself  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  every 
detail,  become  an  engine 
expert  in  your  locality.  This 
book  teaches  you.  Most 
complete  book  of  Its  kind. 
Saves  and  earns  you  many 
dollars,  26,000  copies  al- 
ready sold.  Your  money 
right  back  if  it  is  not  worth 
twice  the  price— $1  postpaid. 
Order  today.  LOXGN'ECKER 
PIB.  CO..  Anderson.  Ind. 


The  fact  that  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  refuses  advertising  known  to  bo 
misleading  and  dishonest,  makes  its  col- 
umns all  the  more  valuable  to  legitimate 
and  honest  advertisers.  Our  readers  also 
appreciate  the  fact  that  when  they  see 
an  advertisement  In  this  paper,  they  can 
bank  on  it  being  "on  the  square." 
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IERS' 
RITE 

DRILLS 


SHARPLES 


TUBULAR  n 

Cream  separator 


There  never  has  been 
any  question  about  the 
excellence  of  our  prod- 
uct, and  there  never 
will  be  —  something 
worth  remembering 
when  you  buy  a  cream 
separator. 


The  SHARPLES  has 
been  the  universally 
recognized  best  since  its 
introduction  thirty-two 
years  ago.  It  is  made 
as  it  should  be  made, 
regardless  of  manufac- 
turing cost,  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  reputa- 
tion that  warrants 
conviction  in  the  wis- 
dom of  your  purchase. 

Write  for  Catalog 

THE  SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR  CO. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago,  III.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dallas,  Texas  Portland,  Ore. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.     Omaha,  Neb. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.     Winnipeg,  Can. 
Toronto,  Can. 

Agencies  Everywhere 


Silo  Book 


Free 


Tells  why  SILAGE 

produces  more  milk 
and  fattens  your 
steers  for  market  at 
a  great  savins.  Make 
larger  profits  by  erecting 

THE  INDEPENDENT  STLO 

on  your  farm.  Our  silo  book  Is  full  of  good  infor- 
mation for  Farmers  and  Dairymen.  Tells  how 
to  make  ullage.  How  to  feed  silage.  Gives  you 
the  opinions  of  farmers  who  have  the  INDE/- 
PENDENT  HlIvO.  (.'onRtrui  ted  or  carefully  se- 
lected full  length  Washington  (one-piece)  fir 
staves.  SHIPPED  ON  APPROVAL,  to  your  sta- 
tion. Hundreds  of  satisfied  users.  The  Hlght 
silo  at  the  Klght  price.  Our  NEW  19H  book, 
free.    Write  today. 

INDEPENDENT  SILO  CO. 
2337  University  Ave.     St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.    Let  ua 

hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss! 


—yon  waar  It — an 


BrookV  Appliance  >  n  now 
•eioritllic  rliHcovory  with  Auto* 
in  .hr  air  cuniiiorm  that  draws 
tho  Irroknn  part*  trwothor  and] 
binria  thorn  ai  you  would  » 
broknn  limb.  It  ahnoliitoly 
holdn  firmly  and  ronifortnhly 
and  novar  lllptj  alwayn  light 
ari'i  rim\  and  r  on fiirins  t/rovory 
mnvwiiont  of  tlifl  Ijody  without 
chafli.K  or  hurtiriK  I  rnoka  It 
to  your  maaiuira  and  Mild  it  to 
you  on  a  itrict  guarantor)  of 
natitifft*  t  or  moony  rotund* 
od  and  I  Imvn  put  my  prico  fro 
low  lhatanytxrdy,  rich  or  poor, 
ranhuylt  Koniumbor.  1  Diaktt 
It  to  your  order — lend  It  to  you 


if  ltdoom't  nn.tir.fy  you,  you  tend  It  hack  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money  The  hank*  or  any  re*ponli> 
ble  citizen  In  Mar-half  will  toll  you  that  r.  the  way  I  do  bull- 
neo — alwaya  ahtolutely  on  the  tquaro  and  1  hare  aold  to  thoa* 
■Mtfa  St  people  thl>  way  for  the  pait  9U  yean.  Hemember,  I 
use  no  ealfee.  no  harnoaa,  do  lie*,  no  fake*     I  Juat  give  yon  m 

r  i  buataoM  deal  at  a  raaaonaMo  price. 
•J.  tm  ]IKOOKH.I1):i.,HtuL.-  HU,  Mur.hall,  Mlrhljam 


l/andlords  and  Single  Tax 

J.  H.,  Mead,  Neb.:  In  your  reply  to  my 
letter  published  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  of  December  6  I  notice  that 
you  take  exception  to  some  of  the  things 
I  wrote.  You  say  that  land  could  be 
made  to  pay  an  interest  on  a  valuation 
of  $300  per  acre,  yet  I  wonder  how  your 
farmer  could  make  a  living  and  pay  off 
the  principal  at  the  same  time.  A 
farmer  is  expected  to  improve  his  farm 
and  live  stock,  which  takes  a  large  out- 
lay of  capital,  which  must  be  made  to 
return  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  If  you 
would  study  the  figures  of  the  last  cen- 
sus you  would  find  that  the  population 
of  tbe  rich  farming  districts  is  continu- 
ally decreasing,  and  the  farms  are  not 
made  to  support  directly  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  people  as  they  might.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  the  people  have  a  ten- 
dency to  get  away  from  high-priced  land 
and  move  to  other  parts  or  else  crowd 
to  the  cities. 

The  landlord  and  tenant  problem  is  the 
result  of  a  system  for  which,  neither  is 
entirely  to  blame.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  good  as  well  as  bad  landlords, 
but  if  you  will  study  the  history  of  other 
countries,  you  will  find  that  as  a  whole 
landlords  and  tenants  have  never  lived 
on  the  best  of  terms.  The  landlord  has 
always  lived  on  a  higher  social  level  and 
has  maintained  his  position  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  man  who  tilled  the  soil. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  hardly 
last  in  a  country  like  ours. 

There  is  considerable  land  in  my  part 
of  the  country  farmed  by  tenants  that 
fails  to  make  a  fair  return  to  either 
party,  with  the  result  that  the  tenant 
is  not  a  very  desirable  class  of  farmer, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  would 
expect  him  to  improve  under  such  con- 
ditions. In  most  instances  the  landlord' 
will  not  improve  the  farm  so  it  is  profit- 
able to  conduct  live  stock  operations  in 
a  profitable  way,  and  it  is  hard  to 
blame  him.  as  his  returns  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  his  doing  so.  "When  land 
was  cheaper  the  proportion  of  land  own- 
ers was  greater,  a.nd  more  live  stock  was 
raised '  than  under  present  conditions. 
The  farmer  who  owned  land  saw  what 
improvements  were  needed  and  provided 
them  whenever  he  could  afford  to  do  so. 

In  farming,  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
business,  there  are  lean  as  well  as  fat 
ryears.  If  the  farmer  makes  a  good 
profit  on  his  crops  or  stock  one  year, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
duplicate  it  the  next  year.  In  my  letter 
I  stated  that  land  v  alues  were  too  high, 
and  it  is  foolish  speculation  that  has 
forced  them  up,  as  there  are  no  profits 
one  year  with  another  that  will  pay  in- 
terest on  such  high  rvalues.  As  I  have 
said  before,  people  have  a  tendency  to 
get  away  from  high-priced  land,  and  one 
of  the  problems)  of  the  farms  is  how  to 
keep  the  young  men  on  them.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  expect  them  to  stay  on  the 
farms  unless  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
buy  land  at  a  reasonable  price  and  be- 
come a  land  owner  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time. 
Much  of  the  efforts  of  our  agricultural 
I  colleges  and  farm  papers  is  wasted  un- 
der present  conditions,  as  their  ideas,  will 
be  taken  up  only  by  the  younger  men, 
who,  under  present  conditions,  are  un- 
able to  put  them  lmto  practice.  Most  of 
the  efforts  to  bring  about  better  eondi- 
t'ons  on  the  farm  are  wasted  on  thel 
old  fellows,  as  men  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  conservative  with  age. 

T  still  lnslHl  that  the  single,  tax  Is  the 
only  solution  of  the  matter,  and  it  would) 
not  bo  a  tax  on  the  farmer  either,  as>  un- 
der present  condltloms  there  are  thou- 
sands of  tenants  or  farmers  who  do  not 
own  land.  It  would  force  greedy  hiwc- 
UlatOrfl  who  are  holding  land  for  higher 
prices  l<>  sell  I"  someone  v>  ln>  would  I18C 
tho  land.    I,nnd  Is  public  property  and 


should  be  used  in  a  manner  that  would 
be  for  the  greatest  benefit  to  all-  the 
people,  not  for  a  chosen  few.  Simply  be- 
cause a  man  has  been  fortunate  In  his 
investments  and  numbers  a  few  acres  of 
land  in  his  possessions  is  no  reason  that 
his  rights  should  be  c  onsidered  above  his 
fellow  men. 

Editor's  Note — While  this  letter 
is .  longeir  than  we  care  to  print  in 
this  department,  we  print  it  because 
the  subject  is  an  important  one.  The 
true  measure  of  land  values  is  what 
the  land  will  produce  and  yield  a 
profit  to  the  man  who  tills  the  soil. 


Sore  on  Colt's  Leg 

G.  R.,  Bennington,  Neb.:  I  have  a  colt 
a  year  old  last  spiring.  In  the  spring  he 
got  a  little  cut  about  half  an  inch  long 
just  below  the  knee  on  the  side  of  his 
front  leg.  It  was  just  through  the 
skin,  and  healed  up  nicely,  but  left  a 
l'ttle  lump  that  I  could  barely  feel. 
Toward  fall  the  lump  commenced  to 
grow  and  get  sore  and  about  two  inches 
in  length  and  the  end  was>  raw  and 
bloody.  So  I  got  a  veterinarian,  and  he 
tied  the  lump  and  in  a  few  days  it  fell 
off,  and  he  said  it  was  a  wart,  but  now 
the  affected  spot  is  much  worse.  It  is 
as  big  as  the  bud  end  of  a  hen's  egg  and 
looks  raw  and  bloody  sometimes.  Couldl 
you  give  me  advice  to  cure  the  colt  of 
the  sore? 

Answer — Without  an  examination 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  intel- 
ligent advice.  The  only  thing  we 
can  suggest  is  that  this  be  dissected 
down  as  closely  as  possible  and  then 
burned  with  a  stick*  of  caustic  pot- 
ash. Spend  some  little  time  in  burn- 
ing it  down  below  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  This  will  have  to  be  repeated 
several  times. 


As  to   State  Board   of  Agriculture 

E.  H.,  Syracuse,  Neb.:  I  saw  in  the 
daily  papers  how  you  attacked  the 
Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
at  the  Farmers'  Congress,  and  I  want 
to  say,  as  a  farmer,  that  I  am  very 
glad  that  there  is  someone  to  take  that 
up  and  I  hope  that  your  agitation  may 
result  in  much  needed  reform. 

Editor's  Note — We  are  urging  a 
change  in  the  Nebraska  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 
It  is  our  business  to  fight  the.  bat- 
tles of  the  man  on  the  farm. 


Shipping  Cream  Direct 

F.  J.  S.,  Nebraska:  Your  article  in 
Our  Readers'  Exchange  on  shipping 
cream  direct  to  the  creamery  interests 
me  very  much  and  ought  to  interest 
every  farmer  that  is  selling  cream,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  all 
concerned  that  the  producer  get  all  there 
is  coming  to  him  at  the  present  time,  as 
the  high  price  of  all  feeds  necessarily 
makes  it  costly  to  produce  cream,  and 
unless  the  producer  sees  a  profit  he  is 
likely  to  quit  trying  to  produce  all  he 
can  and  say  "What's  the  use?" 

Just  at  present  I  am  debating  whether 
to  ship  direct  or  continue  taking  it  to 
the  station.  It  would  appear  that  there 
Is  some  desire  or  design  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  creameries  to  Induce  direct 
shipping  of  cream,  as  i  have  received 
cardB  offering  me  31  cents  per  pound  for 
butter-fat  shipped  direct  to  the  factory, 
the  company  to  pay  express  up  to 
cents  per  ten-gallon  can.  At  the  stations 
In  our  (own  (there  are  five)  they  are  all 
paying  20  cents  per  pound,  a  difference 


fin  proof  of  the  fact  that  Farm- 
ers' Favorite  Drills  are  right 
in  every  way,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  they  have  been  con- 
tinuously on  the  market  for  more 
than  50  years.  They  are  used  by 
the  best  farmers  in  every  grain 
growing  country  in  the  world. 

There  is  Made  a  Farmers'  Favorite 
Drill  for  Every  Need 

Disc  Drills,  Hoe  Drills,  Shoe 
Drills,  both  plain  and  fertilizer 
and  in  every  size  from  one-horse 
up. 

No  seed  is  too  large  and  none 
too  small  for  the  Farmers'  Favor- 
ite Force  Feed  to  sow. 

Even  depth  of  planting  is  as- 
sured when  the  Farmers'  Favor- 
ite Drill  puts  the  seed  in. 

Send  for  the  Farmer's  Favor- 
ite Catalogue.  Read  it  and  then 
go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist 
on  seeing  the  drill  that  is  sold 
under  a  warranty  that  means  I 
much  to  you. 


Strawberries 

YIELD  $500  to  $1200  per  acre 
under  the  Kellogg  sure-crop 
method.  Our  beautifully 
illustrated  64-page  book  gives 
the  complete  Kellogg  Way 
and  tells  all  about  the  great 
Kellogg  plant  farms  in  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Michigan. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Boi  170,    Three  Rivers.  Mich. 


LOVER 


How  Is  the 
Time  to  Buy 

Prices  lowest  In 

—  — — -  — —       —  •—  ->»■  years.   Buy  be- 

fore advance  andisave  money.  (jet  our  special  low  prices 
and  free  samples  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaned 
Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  Also  Alfalfa,  Alslke. 
Sweet  Clover,  iill  kinds  grass  seed.  76-page  catalog  free 
quotinp  all  field  seeds.  Save  money  by  writing  at  once 
A.  A.  BERRY  SECD  CO..  Bo*  107,    CLARINDA.  IOWA 


[ARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 


Bi 
Hundreds  of  special  offers  in  Surplus  stock:  of 
seeds  and  plants  at  bargain  prices.  Don't  buy 
Until  you  have  seen  our  beautiful  new  catalog  and 
bargain,  list,  mailed  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 
IOWA  SEED  CO,  Dept.  51,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa 


PI  ftVFR<*.  450  bushels  of  Medium 
VLUTLIVi}.  Red  cloveri  98%  pure,  re- 
AI  FAI  FA  cleaned  and  tested.  No  foul 
weeds.  Hardy  northern 
grown  Alfalfa  seed,  99%%  pure.  Buy 
now  and  save  money.  Write  today. 
L.  C.  BROWN.  La  Orange.  Illinois. 


How  Much  Seed  Corn 
Can  You  Spare? 

Nebraska  and  Kansas  farm- 
ers are  compelled  this  year  to 
buy  four  times  the  usual 
amount  of  seed  corn.  They 
will  buy  soon  to  make  sure! 
<if  getting  it.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  has  107,000  sub- 
scribers: probably  60,000  seed, 
corn  orders  will  come  from 
these  readers.  They  will  buy 
your  seed  it  you  tell  them, 
about  It.  A  little  ad  In  these 
columns  will  do  It.  You'll, 
never  have  a  better  Chance 
to  make  some  easy  money  ill 
jH^H  you  have  a  surplus  of  good 
seed  corn.  Tell  us  your  kind, 
of  corn,  how  much  and  tho 
pi-Ice.  We'll  fix  the  ad  If  you 
wish  and  toll  you  tho  cost. 
WRITE  QUICK.  It  costs  but 
a  stump  to  lenrn  what  your 
nd  will  cost  and  you  should 
get  at  it  right  away  before' 
they  buy  their  seed.  WRITS 
TODAY. 

Twentieth  Cenfury 
Farmer 

OMAHA,  -  NEBRASKA. 
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)f  5  cents  in  favor  of  direct  shipment. 
This  looks  like  quite  a  large  margin  to 
bay  for  the  handling. 

I  took  one  of  the  cards  I  received  to 
;he  agent  I  sell  to  (he  is  not  the  agent 
"or  the  company  I  received  the  card 
:rom)  aoid  asked  him  how  it  was  there 
was  so  much  difference  in  price,  and  if 
ie  could  not  induce  his  company  to  meet 
:he  offer  in  some  way.  He  tried  to,  but 
:he  company  absolutely  refused  to  do 
mything.  It  said  the  expense  of  keep- 
ng  the  station  was  so  heavy  that  it 
;ould  not  afford  it.  The  company  that 
sent  me  the  card  has  a  receiving  sta- 
tion in  our  town,  and  there  pays  26  cents, 
.he  same  as  the  others. 

Evidently  the  maintaining  of  five  sep- 
arate receiving  stations  in  a  small  town 
>f  200  inhabitants  is  an  expensive  way 
)f  buying  cream,  as  there  are  five  rooms 
:o  pay  rent  for,  five  men  to  pay  for  their 
:ime  in  some  way,  besides  other  inci- 
Jental  expenses,  to  do  the  work  that  one 
nan,  with  one  room  and  tester,  could 
?asily  do,  and  not  be  very  busy,  except 
oossibly  on  Saturdays. 

The  main  objection  to  shipping  direct, 
50  far  as  I  can  see,  is  that  where  a 
'aimer  lives  from  four  to  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  town  he  can  hardly  afford, 
n  the  working  season,  to  make  a  trip 
;o  town  with  his  cream  at  a  certain  time 
n  the  day  to  get  his  cream  to  the  train. 
When  taking  his  cream  to  the  station  he 
>an  go  at  any  convenient  time.  Of 
iourse,  some  farmers  think  they  might 
hot  get  as  good  a  test  by  shipping  di- 
rect, except  just  at  first.  I  have  been 
bold  by  a  farmer  who  tried  it  for  a  time 
:hat  the  good  tests  did  not  hold  out,  and 
le  is  now  selling  to  the  station.  I  can 
lardly  believe  that  any  cream  company 
chat  wanted  to  keep  in  the  business 
would  adopt  such  a  method. 

The  article  taken  from  the  Omaha 
Trade  Exhibit  appears  to  have  been 
written  by  someone  in  favor  of  retain- 
ng  the  small  receiving  stations,  and 
there  are  several  weak  points  in  his  ar- 
gument, which  I  will  not  take  the  space 
:o  point  out. 

Mv  aim  is  to  get  as  much  for  my 
Team  as  possible,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  injure  the  local  buyer  or  to  hurt  the 
t-wn  in  any  way.  I  believe  the  agent  I 
sell  to  has  honestly  tried  to  get  us  all 
ne  could  for  the  cream,  as  he  recognizes 
that  our  interests  are  mutual.  Trusting! 
[  have  not  trespassed  on  your  space  too 

much,  I  am,  

ONE  OP  YOUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Editor's  Note  —  The  maintaining 
of  five  separate  receiving  stations  in 
a  town  of  2  00  inhabitants  is  very  ex- 
pensive. The  creamery  man  who 
said  he  could  not  afford  to  meet  the 
price  offered  for  direct  shipment  ad- 
mitted what  is  a  fact.  He  was  more 
frank  and  honest  than  most  men 
would  he. 


Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Meeting 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  As- 
sociation is  to  be  held  at  Ames,  Jan- 
uary 5.  In  addition  to  the  business 
meeting,  which  is  called  for  2:30  p. 
m.  in  agricultural  hall  at  the  col- 
lege, there  is  to  be  held  an  evening 
meeting,  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  everyone  interested  in  beef  pro- 
duction in  Iowa.  The  evening  pro- 
gram will  include  the  following: 

"The  Trend  of  the  Times  in  Beef  Pro- 
duction," Prof.  W.  H.  Pew. 

"Some  Methods  of  Cheapening  Beef 
Making,"  G.  H.  Burge. 

"The  Present  Status  of  the  Beef  Indus- 
try," Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss. 

"How  to  Improve  the  Beef  Cattle  of 
Iowa,"  C.  A.  Tow. 

"From  Producer  to  Consumer,"  John 
Gosling. 

Report  of  the  year's  work  of  the  as- 
sociation,  Rex  Beresford. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings  and 
programs,  January  5  is  to  be  beef 
cattle  day  at  the  short  course,  which 
will  be  in  session  at  the  college  at 
that  time.  Beef  cattle  subjects  will 
be  discussed  in  the  class  rooms.  Two 


carcass  demonstrations  will  be  given 
by  John  Gosling  during  the  day.  All 
members  of  the  association  and  all 
others  interested  in  beef  cattle  are 
urged  to  attend  the  meetings. 


Nebraska  Farmers'  Institutes 

The  extension  service  of  the  Ne- 
braska College  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounces the  following  towns  and 
dates  for  extension  meetings  during 
the  first  month  of  1914.  No  meet- 
ings will  be  held  during  the  week  of 
Organized  Agriculture,  January  19- 
23.  Many  questions  are  being  asked 
at  the  institute  meetings  about  the 
short  course  work,  which  is  the  next 
step  after  the  successful  institute. 
The  short  course  means  a  school  of 
five  days'  work,  while  the  institute 
means  a  few  lectures  for  one  or  two 
days.  A  good  many  of  the  most 
successful  points  are  demanding  the 
short  course  instead  of  the  institute 
for  next  year.  Much  interest  is  be- 
ing shown  in  farm  demonstration 
work.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  most  people  attending  the  insti- 
tutes and)  short  courses  to  learn  just 
exactly  what  the  demonstration 
work  is  and  how  it  can  be  organized. 
Several  voluntary  movements  have 
been  started  by  the  farmers  in  dif- 
ferent counties  after  the  institute 
meetings  to  organize  their  counties 
for  a  county    farm  demonstrator. 

The  institute  dates  for  January 
follow: 

Orchard,  Tuesday,  6;  Dannebrog,  Tues- 
day, 6;  Davey,  Tuesday,  fi;  St.  Paul,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  G-T;  Verdigris,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  6-7;  Morse  Bluff, 
Wednesday,  7;  Aurora,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  7-S;  Spencer,  Wednesday  andi 
Thursday,  7-S;  Waverly,  Thursday,  8;  Mc- 
Cool  Junction,  Thursday  and  Friday,  8-9; 
Plainview,  Thursday  and  Friday,  8-9; 
Spring  Grove  church  (near  Gretna),  Fri- 
day, 9;  Fairmont,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
9-10;  Creighton,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9- 
10;  Pierce,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  12-13; 
Madison,  Monday  and  'Tuesday,  12-13; 
Creston,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  13-14; 
Osmond,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  13-14; 
Howells,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  14-15; 
Laurel,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  14-15; 
Humphrey,  Thursday  and  Friday,  15-16; 
Papillion,  Thursday  and  Friday,  15-16; 
Hartington,  Thursday  and  Friday,  15-16; 
Elgin,  Friday  and  Saturday,  16-17;  Wake- 
field, Friday  and  Saturday,  16-17;  Elk- 
horn,   Friday  and  Saturday,  16-17. 
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Reduced  Rates  to  Denver  Shows 

The  railroads  have  published  re- 
duced rates  to  Denver  for  those  who 
will  attend  the  seventeenth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Live  Stock  Association,  Janu- 
ary 20-22.  These  reduced  rates  also 
apply  to  the  annual  Western  Stock 
Show  held  during  the  week  of  Janu- 
ary 19-24.  The  basis  of  fares,  dates 
of  sale,  final  return  limit  and 
round-trip  rates  from  representative 
points  in  different  parts  of  the  west 
are  as  follows: 

Colorado — One-way  fare  for  the  round 
trip  has  been  granted  from  all  points  in 
Colorado.  Dates  of  sale  in  eastern  Colo- 
rado, January  19,  20,  21;  from  practically 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  January  18, 
19,  «20;  from  a  few  far  distant  points  sales 
commence  January  17.  Final  return  limit 
is  January  26. 

New  Mexico— From  points  on  the  Santa 
Fe  system  excursion  tickets  will  be  sold 
for  one  fare  and  one-third  to  Trinidad, 
added  to  the  one-fare  rate  applying  from 
Trinidad  to  Denver. 

Arizona  —  Reduced  rates  have  been 
granted  from  all  Arizona  points. 

Texas— Rates  from  all  Texas  points  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  2  cents  per  mile 
in  each  direction. 

Wyoming— A  rate  of  one  fare  for  the 
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Third  Cultind  OF 
Alfalfa  On  A  Field 
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Improve  Your  Opportunity 

To  Sow 


You  should  take  advantage  of  the 
High  Quality  and  Low  Price  and  estab- 
lish this  Wonderful  Pasture  and  Soiling 
Crop  on  your  land. 

FOR  years  many  have  hesitated  in  sow- 
ing Alfalfa  on  account  of  its  cost. 
We  are  now  able  to  offer  tested  seed  of 
high  purity  and  strong  germination  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  It  will  fully  com- 
ply with  all  pure  seed  laws.  Only  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  of  our  Alfalfa  seed  are  re- 
quired to  sow  an  acre.  It  will  cost  only 
$1.50  to  $2.00  per  acre  to  sow  our  hardy 
acclimated,  tested  seed. 

Agricultural  authorities  in  all  localities 
recommend  growing  more  Alfalfa.  It  can  be 
successfully  produced  in  practically  every  sec- 
tion. Not  only  does  it  yield  crops  of  great 
value  but  it  improves  and  enriches  the  soil. 
Our  experience  of  thirty  years  is  behind  the 
seed  we  sell. 


Nortbrup,  King  &.  Co.'s. 
Sterling  Alfalfa 

Plump,  fine  color,  99.7% 
pure,  94%  germination,  10 
lbs.,  $1.75;  bushel,  $9.70; 
100  lbs.,  $16.00. 


Dakota  Dry  Land  Alfalfa 

Grown  without  irrigation  at 
a  high  altitude.  Purity  and 
germination  marked  on  ev- 
ery bag.  10  lbs.,  $2.00;  bu., 
$11.00;  100  lbs.,  $18.00. 


Back  Cover  . 

19/4  Catalogue. 

Turkestan  Alfalfa 

Imported  from  Asia  where 
it  is  grown  in  tho  mountains. 
10  lbs.,  $1.50;  bushel,  $8.50; 
100  lbs.,  $14.00. 


Orders  Filled  Promptly.    Ne  Charge  For  Bags.    F.  O.  B.  Minneapolis. 

All  Varieties  of  Alfalfa 

i  And  a  full  line  of  Grass,  Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds  Described  in  | 

Our  30th  Annual  Catalogue  of 
STERLING  SEEDS 

A  book  of  144  pages  of  seed  truth.  Mail  a  postal  or  letter  request  for  i  t 
today  if  you  are  interested  in  tested  seeds  of  high  purity  and  germination.  No 
charge  is  made  for  the  catalogue  and  asking  for  it  incurs  no  obligation  to  buy 
of  us.  Remember — our  seeds  comply  with  the  pure  seed  laws  of  all  states. 
Every  bag  of  agricultural  seed  will  bear  a  test  tag  whether  the  law  requires  it 
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or  not. 
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DIAMOND  JOE'S  BIG  WHITE— A  strictly  new  variety;  thorougrriy 
tested,  grown  in  every  state  In  the  union.  Was  bred  for  early  ma 
turity  and  Big  Bushels;  every  stalk  produces  from  one  to  three 
g:ood  ears;  is  drouth-proof.  Our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  FARM  and 
3ARDEN  SEED  CATALOG  IS  FREE  TO  YOU.  Write  for  it  today. 
Address  RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE, 

Box  47  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Special  Prices  on  Edwards 

STEEL  Shingles! 


Factory  Offer. 
Amazing-prices 
Freight  paid.    II  '^TT5"" 
Edwards  STEEL  Shingles  never  rot  or 
burn.  Made  forever  rustproof  by  famous 
Edwards  "Tightcote"  Process.  Easier  put 
on  than  common  shingles.    No  extras. 
No  tools.  No  expert  workmen.  No  paint 
required.     Far  outlast  wood  shingles. 
Over  125,000  satisfied  users.  Write.  Get 
prices  and  Free  Book  No.    198.  Send 
dimensions  of  roof  if  possible.  (139) 


j     This  Brings  Big  Offer  j 

J  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

148-198  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  \ 

1  Please  cenrt  Book  on  your  Steel  Shingles,  to-  » 
J  gether  with  latest  Freight-Paid  prices. 

j         1  * 

J  Name   J 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  .for- 
mation Bureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facto  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  It. 


I  Address . 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


TWENTIETH    CENTUEY  FABMER 


January  3,  1914 


I  want  all  you  fanners  to  set  this  fact  riveted  in  your  mind  regarding  stock— that 
the  only  animals  '  '  at  are  paying  you  a  profit  are  those  that  are  digesting  their  feed- 
bowels  regular  evtry  day  and  absolutely  free  from  worms. 

And  it  is  just  at  this  very  time  of  year  when  stock  are  not  in  that  condition,  because 
they  are  cooped  up,  deprived  of  exercise  and  for  the  last  few  months  have  been  on  dry 
feed,  which  does  not  contain  the  laxatives  and  tonics  so  abundantly  supplied  by  grass. 


Aids  Digestion      Makes  Stock  Healthy      Expels  Worms 

Being  both  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  a  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science  I  formulated 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  aid  digestion,  make  stock  healthy  and  expel  worms. 
This  scientific,  21-year-old  preparation  contains  highly  concentrated  tonics  that 
improve  the  appetite  and  aid  digestion,  laxatives  for  regulating  the  bowels  and 
vermifuges  that  expel  the  worms. 

Remember,  it's  the  cow  in  the  pink  of  condition  that  fills  the  milk  pail,  the  steer  with 
an  appetite  that  lays  on  fat,  the  horse  that  enjoys  its  dinner  that  pulls  on  the  bit.  the 
hog  that  is  healthy  and  free  from  worms  that  gets  to  be  a  200-pounder  in  six  months. 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  positively  put  your  stock  in  these  conditions.  So  sure  am 
I  that  it  will,  that  I  have  authorized  your  local  dealer  to  supply  you  with  enough  for 
all  your  stock  and  if  it  does  not  do  as  I  claim,  return  the  empty  packages  and  get  your 
money  back. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  is  never  sold  by  peddlers— only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you 
know.  I  save  you  peddler's  salary  and  wagon  and  team  expenses,  as  these  prices 
prove :  25-lb.  pail  31.60 ;  100-Ib.  sack  $3.00.  Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c,  except  in 
Qanada,  the  far  West  and  the  South. 

//  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  write  direct  to 
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Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  tonic  that  tones  up  the  dormant 
ess  organs  and  keeps  the  hens  scratching 
and  happy  and  laying  all  through  the  winter. 
Shortens  moulting  period  and  promotes 
rapid  leather  growth.  Nothing  better  to 
make  chicks  strong  and  healthy.  Cheap— a 
penny's  worth  Is  enough  to  feed  30  fowl  per 
day.  Sold  only  by  dealers  whom  you  know. 
Never  eoloVby  peddlers.  I)  lbs.  25c;  S  lbs. 
«0c;  tS-lb.  pall  tl.il>.  Except  In  Canada  tr.d 
the  far  West  Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant  Loose  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock: 
Dust  the  hens  and  chicks  with  It,  sprinkle  It 
on  the  roosts.  In  the  cracks  or.  If  kept  In  the 
dust  bath,  the  hens  will  distribute  it.  Also 
destroys  bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs  on 
rosebushes,  etc.  Comesln handy slfting-top 
cans,  1  In.  25c,  3  lbs.  60c.  Except  In  Canada 
and  the  far  West.  I  guarantee  It. 


THIS 


o.i.e.^ 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  Bt&rted  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
ceBO  than  any  man  li ving.  I  have  thel argent  and  fin- 
e«t  herd  in  the  U.S.  Every  one  an  early  «veloper( 
r«ady  for  the  market  at  six  months  old!  I  want  to 
place  one  ho«  in  each  community  to  an  vert  1  Re  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan, "How  to  Make  Money  from 
HogH.''  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  Mloh. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


RED   roU.KJ)  CATTLE 


RED  POLLS 

ISuIIk  and  heifer*  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  wantH  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


High-Grade 
High-Grade 


Cattle- 
Farmers 


The  pure-bred 

Jersey  Cow 

is  one  of  the  most  high-grade  animals  ever  developed 
by  man.  The  high-grade  farmer  demands  the  high- 
grade  cow.  No  breed  equals  the  Jersey  for  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  high-grade  milk  and  butter. 
No  breed  equals  the  Jersey  for  intensive  farming. 

Send  for  information  to 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street.  New  York 


Monday  Morning"  Disease 

Remedy  for  Kicking  Cow 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

nulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  In  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNO.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


Don't  Read  This 


If  You  Are  Not  a  Live  Stock  Breeder 

"We  are  satisfied  with  the  price  you  charged  for  our  live  stock 
ad  and  very  well  pleased  with  the  number  or  inquiries  it  has.  brought. 
Have  made  several  sales  and  those  who  have  bought  stock  of  in  write 
they  are  well  satisfied,  Crossdale  Farm,  Sextonvllle,  Wis.,  Dee.  8,  1918." 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  live  stock  advertisers  In  this  paper  has 
written  us  a  similar  letter.  Here  their  ad  is  not  burled  among  a  few 
,  inrlicd  others  Ha  eh  'if  there  107,000  Interested  readers  sees  every  ad. 
They  are  generous  buyers.    Hates  upon  request. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT, 
OMAHA.  NEB. 


A  disease  of  horses  that  should  be 
guarded  against,  especially  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  azoturia,  sometimes 
called  "Monday  morning"  paralysis,  or 
lumbago.  This  disease  usually  follows 
periods  of  i  est  or  idleness,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  when  horses  have  been  kept 
on  full  feed.  Horses  in  good  flesh,  in 
the  pink  of  condition,  are  the  ones  usu- 
ally afflicted.  Just  as  milk  fever  picks 
out  the  best  cows  in  the  herd,  azoturia 
seems  to  strike  the  best  horses  in  the 
sti  ide. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  come  on 
after  the  horse  has  left  the  stable,  some- 
times before  a  mile  has  been  traveled. 
The  first  thing  usually  noticed  is  that 
the  horse  limps  or  favors  one  hind  limb, 
frequently  knuckling  over  at  the  fetlock. 
This  rapidly  gets  worse  if  the  animal  is 
kept  going.  Perspiration  breaks  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  body.  If  not  brought 
to  a  standstill,  the  horse  will  travel  till 
the  hind  limbs  become  paralyzed  and 
collapse.  Tf  stopped  when  the  first  symp- 
toms are  shown,  the  horse  will  bear  all 
of  the  weight  on  the  unaffected  limb,  un- 
less both  are  affected.  He  is  very  rest- 
less and  uneasy.  The  sweating  is  pro- 
fuse and  may  run  off  the  body  in 
streams,  even  in  very  cold  weather.  The 
muscles  of  the  croup  on  the  affected  part 
appear  very  hard  and  tense,  and  the 
skin  seems  as  firm  as  sole  leather.  The 
urine,  if  passed,  is  very  dark  in  color, 
varying  from  a  reddish  brown  to  a 
brownish  black.  It  frequently  has  the 
appearance  of  coffee  and  is  often  quite 
thick.  If  both  hind  legs  are  affected, 
the  horse  usually  goes  down  and  makes 
frequent  ineffectual  efforts  to  rega!n  his 
feet.  The  breathing  is  usually  labored 
and  the  pulse  quickened  and  the  temper- 
ature may  run  Irgh  or  stay  at  normal. 

The  proper  thing  to  do  under  the  above 
conditions  is  to  stop  the  horse  just  as 
soon  as  anything  is  noticed  wrong.  Stop 
right  in  the  road  if  necessary  and  blanket 
the  horse  over  the  hind  quarters.  Do  not 
try  to  return  home  or  to  reach  a  neigh- 
boring stable  unless  the  latter  is  within 
a  few  yards.  More  horses  are  killed  by 
trying  to  keep  them  going  than  in  any 
other  way.  The  disease  progresses  very 
rapidly  if  the  horse  is  kept  going,  and 
few  horses  recover  if  they  go  down  and 
are  unable  to  rise.  As  soon  as  possible 
send  for  a.  veterinarian  to  take  charge 
of  the  case.  Do  not  give  the  horse  any 
medicine  unless  directed  to  do  so  by  a 
veterinarian. 

To  prevent  azoturia,  observe  the  fol- 
lowing rules:  If  it  is  necessary  for  a 
horse  to  stand  idle  for  a  number  of  days 
during  cold  weather,  cut  down  his  feed, 
especially  if  he  is  in  good  bodily  condi- 
tion. Give  a  bran  mash  the  evening  be- 
fore starting  to  work.  Give  the  horse 
some  daily  exercise  while  idle,  and  see 
that  the  bowels  are  moving  freely  and 
regularly.  When  starting  out  from  the 
stable  start  slowly.  Active,  vigorous 
horses  will  want  to  step  along  freely 
after  a  rest  of  a  few  days,  and  it  is  in 
just  such  cases  as  this  that  we  meet 
azoturia,  if  proper  precautions  have  not 
been  taken  to  prevent  it. 


.JJ 


Remedy  for  Kicking  Cow 

There  are  two  kinds  of  kicking  cows- 
cows  that  kick  without  kicking  at^  the 
milker  and  those  that  kick  to  do  damage. 
The  latter  usually  have  bad  dispositions 
and  have  to  be  handled  with  extreme 
care.  With  kind  treatment  they  ean 
generally  be  handled  without  much 
trouble,  but  it  is  better  to  send  them  to 
the  block  than  to  fight  with  them.  I 
would  not  keep  a  cow  that  I  could  not 
make  friends  with.  Sometimes  a  rope 
tied  around  the  body  just  In  front  of 
the  udder  and  up  over  the  back,  be- 
hind the  hips,  will  break  a  cow  of  klck- 
i rur  The  rope  should  be  tied  tightly  and 
il  should  be  put  on  without  giving  the 
cow  an  Idea  of  punishment. 

Don't  fight  with  the  cow.  A  cow  that 
■tempt  around  and  gets  her  foot  In  the 
pall,  occasionally,  or  on  the  milker's  toe.s. 
Is  hurl  by  the  miking  operation.  Her 
touts  aro  sonslblo  to  pnln  and  the  milk- 
ing  hurts  her.    Take  plenty  of  time  to 


milk  such  a  cow,  starting  in  very  slowly 
and  never  putting  on  full  force.  See  that 
the  finger  nails  are  cut  close.  This  is 
very  often  the  cause  of  a  cow  kicking. 
Feeding  a  kicking  cow  just  before  milk- 
ing will  sometimes  cause  her  to  stand 
quietly. 

All  these  methods  should  be  tried  out 
before  condemning  a  cow,  if  she  is  a 
good  producer.  If  none  of  them,  with 
kindness,  will  work,  sell  the  cow  to  tne 
butcher.  It  doesn't  pay  to  fight  with  a 
cow  daily,  or  anything  olse. 


Saws 

Saws  are  manufactured  in  many  dif- 
ferent qualities  and  grades.  The  grade 
of  a  saw  is  largely  determined  by  the 
quality  and  temper  of  the  steel  from 
which  it  is  made.  Some  saws  are  made 
so  hard  that  Is  Is  practically  impossible 
to  file  and  set  them  after  they  leave  the 
factory.  These  are  intended  for  the  fin- 
est and  most  accurate  work,  and  should 
be  used  only  by  expert  mechanics. 

At  the  other  extreme  are  saws  made 
of  very  soft  steel.  They  are  easily  filed/ 
and  set.  Such  saws  will  not  stand  up 
under  hard  usage  and  are  fit  only  for 
the  coarsest  kind  of  work.  They  are  very 
cheap  and  are  hardly  worth  the  price  for 
which  they  sell. 

Most  of  the  saw  makers  manufacture 
a  grade  of  saw  for  general  utility  use. 
These  saws  are  not  so  hard  but  they  may 
be"  filed  and  set  without  injury  to  the 
saw.  Neither  are  they  so  soft  but  they 
will  stand  up  under  hard  usage. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  keeping 
saws  clean  and  bright.  They  should 
never  be  allowed  to  rust.  Rust  not  only 
spoils  the  side  of  the  saw,  but  the  cut- 
ting edges  of  the  teeth  are  greatly  dam- 
aged by  it.  After  a  saw  has  been  used 
in  damp  or  wet  places,  or  in  green  or 
unseasoned  timber,  it  should  be  carefully 
oiled  before  it  is  put  away. 

L.  D.  CRAIN. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


5ale  Dates 


Hereford  Cattle 

January  28— Mousel  Bros.,  Cambridge, 
Neb. 

February  19  and  20— Nebraska  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  Grand 
Island,  Neb.,  Robert  Mousel,  Cambridge, 
Neb.,  manager. 

April  15  and  16,  1914— Breeders'  Combi- 
nation sala  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Rogers,  McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

February  3  and  4— H.  C.  Glissman,  Sta- 
tion B,  Omaha,  Neb.  Sale  at  South 
Omaha. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April  1  and  2,  1914— Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 

March  14,  1914— Roy  Fisher,  Winside, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

Duroc-Jerseys 

February   2— E.    H.    Carpenter,  Fonta- 

nelle,  Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 

February  4 — Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5 — Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
February  6 — Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  9— O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 

February  18— George  W.  Schwab,  Clay 
Center,  Neb. 

February  21— E.  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs, 
Lexington,  Neb. 

February  26— J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  27— Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal, 
Neb. 

February  27— O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

March  2— L.   J.    Kuzel,   Clarkson,  Neb. 
Poland-Chinas 

February  11  —  1 '.  l.onorgan,  Florence, 
Neb. 

February  20— A.  E.  Rich,  Creighton,  Neb. 

February  21—  Jacob  Dietsch,  Boone,  Xcb. 
March  6— William   Ferguson,  Scrlbner, 
Neb. 

Shorthorns 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Son, 
Valley,  Neb.  _ 

March  11— E.  H.  Cosgrove,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

March   25— A.    C.    Shallenberger.  Alma, 

Neb. 

Clydesdale  Horses 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Son, 
Valley,  Neb. 
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Barn  of  Thomas  F.  Waiker  &  Son,  breeders  of  big-type  Poland-China  hogs 
at  Alexandria,  Neb.  They  are  offering  a  splendid  lot  of  bred  sows  for  sale 
on  another  page  of  this  paper. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Duroc  Bred  Sows  for  Sale 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  Ernest  A.  Fowlie  of 
Hickman,  Neb.,  in  this  issue  of  this  pa- 
per. Mr.  Fowlie  was  to  have  held  a 
bred  sow  sale  on  February  24,  but  has 
decided  to  dispense  with  this,  and  will 
offer  his  bred  sows  at  private  treaty. 
These  early  spring  gilts  and  sows  are  ex- 
tra choice  and  very  growthy,  weighing 
around  240  or  300  pounds.  They  are  sired 
by  I  Am  a  Crimson  Wonder,  Crimson 
Advancer,  C.  H.'s  Crimson  Wonder  and 
Critic  Colonel  2d.  They  are  mostly  all 
bred  to  Crimson  Duke,  a  splendid  son  of 
Crimson  Wonder  Again.  Crimson  Duke 
was  oae  of  the  litter  that  won  the  sil- 
ver cup  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  this 
year.  The  sows  above  mentioned,  bred 
to  this  boar,  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  anyone  wanting  something  in  this 
line.  They  represent  the  most  popular 
blood  lines  of  the  breed,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  general  high  char- 
acter of  their  makeup,  shou.d  cause 
them  to  be  eagerly  sought  after. 
Besides  these  sows,  Mr.  Fowlie  is  also 
offering  one  of  his  herd  boars,  I  Am  a 
Crimson  Wonder  126763.  He  is  absolutely 
right  in  every  respect  and  being  priced 
worth  the  money.  Write  Mr.  Fowlie  for 
further  particulars,  mentioning  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer. 

Smith's  .Tacks 

Al  E.  Smith,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  has  a 
large  selection  of  big-boned,  high-class 
Mammoth  black  jacks,  with,  large,  well- 
shaped  heads,  long,  tapering  ears,  great 
length  and  depth  of  body.  He  can  show 
all  the  height,  finish,  weight,  bone  and 
breeding  required  in  a  good  jack.  Mr. 
Smith's  entire  herd  are  large,  high-class 
fellows,  the  kind  that  get  the  large  mules. 
He  has  jacks  that  sired  mules  from 
small  mares  weighing  600  pounds  that 
sold  at  weaning  for  $125  and  $100. 
His  prices  are  reasonable.  He  pleases 
his  buyers  and  is  able  to  sell  to 
the  same  man  year  after  year.  He  says 
he  has  sold  one  man  two  jacks  every 
year  for  five  years.  The  man,  selling 
them  after  the  season,  comes  back  and 
buys  again.  It  will  please  lovers  of  good 
stock  to  see  Smith's  jacks,  jennets  and 
horses  and  see  how  nicely  he  has  barns 
arranged  to  take  care  of  so  much  stock. 
He  and  his  boy  do  nearly  all  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Smith  is  always  willing  to 
show  his  stock  and  his  buyers  say  they 
feel  at  home  and  are  well  entertained 
when  at  his  farm.  He  has  the  jacks 
and  jennets,  if  you  want  good  ones, 
priced  right.  Phone  him  when  you  reach 
Lawrence  and  he  will  meet  you. 


Great  Hereford  Opportunity 

W.  N.  Rogers  of  McCook,  Neb.,  has 
sold  his  ranch,  and  is  going  to  dispose 
of  his  entire  herd  of  Hereford  cattle. 
This  simple  statement  of  facts  should  at- 
tract the  attention  of  Hereford  breeders 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  as  it  will 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  buying  an- 
imals from  this  herd  that  could  not  be 
purchased  at  any  price  were  Mr.  Rogers 


going  to'  continue  in  the  business.  Thist 
herd  was  established  twenty-four  years 
ago  and  stands  today  as  one  of  the 
greatest  herds  in  the  west.  For  ten  years 
no  herd  iin  the  entire  country  carried  off 
more  prizes  at  the  leading  shows  of  the 
country  than  this  one.  In  recent  years 
Mr.  Rogers  has  not  been  showing,  but 
has  been  concentrating  his  efforts  in  an 
endeavor  to  bring  his  herd,  if  possible, 
to  a  higher  point  of  perfection.  In  do- 
ing this  he  has  kept  no  animal  for  breed- 
ing purposes  that  did  not  come  up  to  a 
required  standard,  and  an  inspection  of 
his  herd  at  this  time  will  readily  show 
that  he  has  not  fallen  short  of  his  aim. 
One  of  the  strong  characteristics  of  th:s 
herd,  has  always  been  the  great  scale  that 
it  possessed  throughout.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  breeder  in  America  has  used  so  many 
herd  bulis  possessing  the  scale  of  those 
used  to  head  this  herd.  One  of  the  foun- 
dation bulls  was  Vincent  2d,  a  World's 
Fair  winner  at  Chicago  in  1S93,  and 
weighing  2,800  pounds.  Another  great  bull 
used  was  Anxiety  Monarch,  with  a 
weight  of  2,500  pounds.  Then  comes  Beau 
Donald  2Sth,  a  bull  that  weighed  2,500 
pounds.  He  sold  for  $1,000  at  10  months 
old  and  probably  won  more  prizes  than 
any  bull  ever  shown  in  this  country.  His 
record  as  a  sire  of  prize  winners  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  in  Hereford  history.  The 
next  bull  in  service  was  Monarch  of 
Shadeland  3d,  the  3,000-pound  son  of  Anx- 
iety Monarch,  and  the  only  bull  that  ever 
defeated  Beau  Donald  28th  for  champion- 
ship. The  chief  bull  in  service  now  is 
Beau  of  Shadeland  31st,  a  son  of  Beau 
Donald  28th  and  out  of  a  Wild  Tom  dam. 
This  bull  is  proving'  himself  to  be  a  great 
sire.  He  is  a  massive,  low-down,  thick- 
fleshed,  well-balanced  fellow,  with  lots  of 
quality,  and  has  few  equals  as  a  bull  of 
strictly  herd  heading  character.  Mr. 
Rogers  is  offering  to  sell  this  bull  and 
thirty-five  head  of  his  choicest  breeding 
cows  at  private  sale.  Every  one  of  these 
cows  is  a  regular  breeder  and  either  has 
a  calf  at  side  or  is  safe  in  calf,  mostly 
by  Beau  of  Shadeland  31st  or  Monarch 
of  Shadeland  3d.  These  females  include 
all  of  his  prize-winning  cows  and  repre- 
sent such,  sires  as  Beau  Donald  28th, 
Monarch  of  Shadeland  3d,  Jury,  Beau 
President,  Anxiety  Monarch,  Beau  of 
Shadeland  31st  and  others.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  someone  to  step  right  in 
where  Mr.  Rogers  is  leaving  off.  It  is 
an  opportunity  such  as  is  seldom  offered, 
and  we  trust  that  some  of  our  readers 
will  see  the  opportunity  and  write  Mr. 
Rogers  for  further  particulars,  mention- 
ing this  paper. 

Mousel  Bros.'  Hereford  Sale 

We  called  on  Mousel  Bros,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Neb.,  last  week  and  spent  some 
time  in  looking  over  the  cattle  they  are 
going  to  put  in  their  sale  to  be  held  at 
that  place  on  January  28.  The  reputa- 
tion of  this  firm  is  too  well  known 
throughout  all  Herefordom  to  need  any 
particular  mention  on  our  part.  Suffice 
to  say,  they  are  going  to  offer  a  lineup 
of  cattle  in  this  sale  that  are  good 
enough  in  every  respect  to  command  the 
attention  and  patronage  of  any  Here- 
ford breeder  in  America.  The  offerings 
they  have  put  up  and  the  cattle  they 
have  produced  in  the  past  are  the  best 
criterions  of  what  may  be  expected  in 
their  coming  sale.  The  real  facts  are, 
we  question  whether  there  will  be  an- 
other such  an  offering  as  this  sold  in 
any  one  sale  in  America  this  year.  The 
offering  will  consist  of  forty  bulls  and 
thirty  females.  Twenty  head  of  the  bulls 
are  from  18  months  to  2  years  old  and 
the  balance  are  around  1  year  old.  Fe- 
males will  consist  of  cows  with  calves 
at  foot,  bred  heifers  and  sihow  heifers, 
some  bred  and  some  open,  including  the 
first  prize  heifer    at    the  International 
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ALBION,  NEB. 

BOONE  COUNTY. 
ANNOUNCE  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THEIR 

NEW  IMPORTATION  OF  PERCHERON 
and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 

We  are  showing  wi'  hout  doubt  the  best  lot  of  imported 
stallions  and  mares'  we  ever  owned,  which  together 
with  our  American-breds  will  make  a  grand  lot  for 
you  to  select  from.  They  are  the  big,  heavy-boned, 
drafty  kind,  with  plenty  of  style  and  action.  They 
must  be  seen  tot  be  appreciated.  Come  and  look  them 
over  and  we  know  you  will  be  pleased.  A  certificate 
of  soundness  given  with  each  animal.  AVe  invite  cor- 
respondence. 


-JJ 


BREEDERS'  SALE 

400 —  REGISTERED    HORSES  —  400 

In  Coliseum,  Sloominffton,  mmois,  January  27,  28.  29  and  30.  1014. 

300    Imported,    and    Native    Bred    Registered  Per- 
cherons.    Belgiums,    French    Draft,  Sliire 
and  Clydesdale  Stallions  and  Mares. 

10fll  TTeaH  of  Imported  Stallions  and  Mares  that 
j.wxica,u  win  land  by  Fale  day 

Ift'DiTTpn^  of  Imported  Stallions  and  Mares  that 
J.UU'  jicdu  liave  been  here  a  year 

10fllTTpar1  of  tlle  Best  Registered  Mares  that  ever 
went  into  an  auction  ring. 

50  Head  of  imported  Fillies,  l  and  2  years  old. 

breed- 


100  Reg.  Stallions  ?f  the  very  choir, 

o      »»*iiivr*i«  jng.  an(1  mdividuality. 

100  Reg.  Trotters  Grade  Draft 
100  Head  Ponies 


and 


D.  ATJGSTIN. 
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Stallions 
Mares. 

Imp.  and  Native  Bred  Regis- 
tered Shetland  and  Welsh. 
C.  W.   HURT,  Mgr. 
Arrowsmith,  Illinois. 


America's  Famed  Horse  Districts 

This  particular  district,  famed  for  percherons.  The  Chandler  herd  noted  for  drafti- 
ness,  substance  and  bone,  is  noted  for  turning  the  tide  to  American-bred  Percherons. 
Possibly  not  French  fat,  but  bigger  frames,  stronger  vitality,  better  feet  and  legs. 
American  users  love  this  useful  type  and  get  them  from  my  big  bunch  reg.  studs, 
yearlings  to  fours.     "Write  today.    FEED  CHANDLSB,  Bt.  7,  Cbariton,  Iowa. 


North  &  Robinson 


Grand  Island,  Neb. 

..Breeders  and  Importers.. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  our  barns  are  filled  up  with  a  line  of  big, 
heavy  boned,  drafty  Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  stallions  and  mares  that  consti- 
tute as  good  a  lot  of  horses  as  we  have  ever  been  able  to  offer  for  sale.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.    We  invite  inspection  at  all  times. 


PRESK    IMPORTATION    OP  HEAVY 
BONED,  BIO- 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

just  received.  You  should  see  them.  Eighty  Bel- 
gians and  Percherons  on  hand.  A  carload  of  good 
mares  (both  breeds)  for  sale  now  at  prices  that 
will  move  them.  Some  first  class-  jacks  also  for 
sale. 

W.  Ii.  Be  CLOW,  Cedar  Rapids  Stallion 
and  Jack  Farm,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


JACKS    AND  JENNETS. 

Eighty  large-boned,  black 
Mammoth  Jacks,  15  to  16 
hands  standard,  guaran- 
teed and  priced  to  sell.  ' 
The  kind  all  are  looking 
for.  Also  good,  young 
Percheron  stallions.  Reference, 
five  banks  of  Lawrence.  40 
miles  west  of  Kansas  City  oa 
Santa  Fe  and  U.  P.  R.  R. 
AL.  E.  SMITH,  -  -  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINA  GILTS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  gilts  for  sale,  sired  by  Blue  Valley  and  Blue 
Valley's  Orange  by  Big  Orange  They  have  been  given  the  double  treatment  and  are 
immune  from  disease,  and  all  bred  for  early  spring  farrow.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. THOMAS  P.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  NeD. 


POLAND-CHINA  OPPORTUNITIES 

Big,  smooth,  heavy  boned,  easy  feed- 
ers. Spring  males,  by  the  noted  Way- 
side Jumbo.  Write  me.  I  have  what 
you  want. 

FRED  WILLE,  Columbus,  Neb. 


HERD  HEADERS  FOR  SALE 

Am  offering  for  sale  the  three  tried  herd  boars. 
Big  Omaha.  Metal  Top.  and  Guy's  Price  Last. 
Every  one  a  good  one.  Also  a  number  of  spring 
males.  D.  C.  L.ONERGAN.  Florence.  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC- JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond. 
W.  Ii.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center.  Neb. 


Alfalfa  Lawn  Durocs 

A  splendid  lot  of  fall  and  spring  males  for  aale, 
sired  bv  Molina's  Wonder.  Crimson  Wonder  Se- 
lect and  Colonel  Tippy.  They  are  strictly  right  and 
worth  the  money.    Henry  Stuthman.  Pilger.  Neb. 


DUROC  BRED  SOW  BARGAINS 

Sows  for  sale  ,  sired  by  I  Am  Crimson  Wonder 
5th,  Crimson  Advancer,   C.  H.'s  Crimson  Wonder 
and   Critic   Col.    2nd.     Bred    mostly   t0  Crimson 
Duke  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again. 
ERNEST  POWLIE,    -    HICKMAN,  NEB. 


When  communicating  with  advertisers 
on  this  page  kindly  state  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


f Purebred  Registered 
HOL  STEIN 
CATTLE 


You  can  find  no  way  to  invest  your  money 
and  effort  so  profitably  as  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  a  pure-bred  Holstein  sire  of  good  in- 
dividuality. In  a  few  years'  time  you  can 
grade  up  a  very  poor  herd  to  a  profitable 
basis. 

The  Illinois  State  Experiment  station  his 
been  testing  a  herd  where  the  average  pro- 
duction has  been  Increased  $41.65  per  cow  in 
four  years  by  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire,  and 
by  testing  the  individual  cows  and  disposing 
of  the  poor  producers. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box   179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaba,  Neb. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


Jai.uary  3,  11)1 1 


SAVE 
MONEY 

ON  YOUR 

Magazines 


You  can  get  the 
Woman  s  Home 
Companion  and 
the  A  mencan 
Magazine,  two 
of  the  world's 
best  magazines 
at  Half  rnce  in 
Club  with  the 

TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
FARMER 

All  Three  One 
Year  for  Only 

$2.00 

The  Regular  Price  is  $4 


Address 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A  C  Davenport 


-J 


THROUGHOUT  the  whole  year 
there  is  no  time  when  the  live 
stock  markets  are  so  devoid  of 
new  or  interesting  features  as 
during  the  last  ten  days  of 
December.  Year  after  year  it  is  simply 
a  repetition  of  the  same  old  story  of 
limited  demand  for  both  cattle  and  sheep. 
As  a  rule  buyers  all  need  a  few  head  to 
take  care  of  the  moderate  call  for  fresh 
meats,  but  the  demand  is  confined  to 
such  narrow  limits  that  comparatively 
little  stock  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
market.  Fortunately  shippers  understand 
the  situation  so  well  that  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  receipts  are  large,  but  as  often 
as  it  does  happen  the  shippers  have  rea- 
son to  regret  their  rashness  in  sending 
stock  to  market  the  last  of  December. 
This  year  receipts  at  most  all  points  were 
very  moderate  and  as  a  result  prices 
were  generally  stronger,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  such  an  advance  is  gener- 
ally of  a  temporary  character  only  and 
more  than  likely  to  be  wiped  out  the 
first  time  that  receipts  prove  to  be  large. 
Thus  during  Christmas  week  this  year 
most  cattle  markets  advanced  £Q@25c, 
while  the  sheep  and  lamb  market  at 
some  points  improved  to  the  extent  of 
50^  60c. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  live 
stock  markets  .will  do  little  else  at  pres- 
ent than  mark  time  and  that  it  will  be 
the  week  after  New  Year's  before  the 
trade  gets  down  once  more  to  a  really 
business-like  basis. 

Foreign  Importations  Are  Light 

Cattle  men  are  feeling  relieved  over  the 
fact  that  shipments  of  dressed  beef  from 
Argentina  do  not  promise  to  be  very 
large  for  the  near  future.  Not  a  single 
pound  of  such  beef  was  loaded  for  the 
United  States  last  week,  but  there  are 
a  few  small  lots  afloat  due  to  arrive  in 
the  next  week  or  so. 

Official  reports  show  that  during  Oc- 
tober only  5,700,000  pounds  of  foreign 
meats  of  all  kinds  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  and  while  the  figures  for  No- 
vember have  not  yet  been  made  public,  it 
is  intimated  that  they  will  be  even 
smaller.  Cattle  sellers  are  also  congratu- 
lating themselves  upon  the  report  that  the 
importation  of  Canadian  cattle  has  prac- 
tically ceased.  It  is  said  that  fat  steers 
are  worth  more  at  Winnipeg  and  Toronto 
than  they  are  at  the  American  markets 
across  the  border,  which  in  itself  is  suf- 
ficient to  shut  off  the  runs.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  Canadians  will  be  forced 
before  the  coming  of  grass  cattle  to  buy 
beef  in  the  United  States,  the  same  as 
they  are  now  buying  mutton  and  hog 
products,  for  the  reason  that  so  many 
cattle  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  Do- 
minion this  fall.  The  government  figures 
show  that  during  the  ten  months  of  the 
current  year  ending  with  October  Canada 
received  in  round  numbers  $3,S0O,000  for 
cattle  shipped  to  the  United  States,  most 
of  them  on  the  stocker  and  feeder  order, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  bought  in  the 
United  States  meats,  mostly  pork,  lard 
and  mutton,  to  the  value  of  $5,173,000. 

Canadians  Worry  Over  Shortage 

The  Canadians  in  Ontario,  which 
province  has  been  supplying  markets  like 
Buffalo  and  Lancaster,  Pa.,  with  feeders, 
are  very  much  worried  over  the  depletion 
of  cattle  suppl  es  in  their  territory.  En- 
terprising Canadians  have  for  years  been 
trying  to  build  up  the  live  stock  interests 
of  their  country  and  are  now  greatly  de- 
ploring the  wholesale  shipments  of  stock 
to  the  United  States  because  of  the  high 
prices  prevailing  in  this  country.  It  is 
freely  predicted  that  Canada  cannot  du- 
plicate the  shipments  of  1913  next  year, 
as  the  young  stock  will  not  be  in  the 
country.  From  Saskatoon,  in  western 
Canada,  come  laments  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. Governmental  and  other  influ- 
ences have  for  a  long  time  co-operated  In 
the  development  of  the  live  stock  Indus- 
try, and  It  Is  very  much  regretted  that 
live  stock  owners  have  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  high  prices  offered  by 
American  buyers  and  have  disposed  of 
their  herds. 

While  It  looks  DH  If  Canada  would  not 
rut  nn  appreciable  figure  In  the  American 
Cattle  trade  for  some  little  lime  to  come. 


the  season  is  approaching  when  larger 
shipments  would  naturally  be  expected 
from  Mexico.  However,  the  political  sit- 
uation in  Mexico  is  so  uncertain  that  no 
one  can  be  certain  as  to  the  movement  of 
stock  from  that  country.  Barring  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
shipping  should  begin  in  earnest  about 
February  1,  and  if  not  confiscated 
by  some  one  of  the  warring 
factions  there  ought  to  be  a  good  many 
cattle  to  come  out  of  that  country.  As 
a  matter  of  course  some  of  them  will 
be  utilized  as  canners,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Mexican  cattle  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  beef  until  next  fall  after  they 
have  been  run  on  American  pastures  next 
summer.  This  means  that  they  will  not 
come  into  competition  with  the  American 
cattle  now  on  feed  and  to  be  marketed 
the  latter  part  of  this  winter  and  the 
coming  spring. 

Figures  for  Six  Big  Markets 

As  near  as  can  be  determined  by  figures 
now  at  hand  the  six  big  markets  of  the 
country  will  have  handled  by  the  close 
of  1913  about  7,400,000  head  of  cattle  for 
the  year,  or  a  decrease  of  about  120,000 
head  as  compared  with  1912.  Sheep  at 
the  six  big  points  will  approximate 
13,100,000  head  for  the  year,  or  about  r.0,000 
head  more  than  for  1912.  The  receipts  of 
hogs  at  the  same  points  will  amount  to 
about  1S.4O0.O0O  head  for  the  year  with  a 
decrease  of  about  125,000  head  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

Hogs  are  less  influenced  by  the  holiday 
season  than  either  cattle  or  sheep;  in 
fact,  hog  packing  goes  on  just  the  same 
during  the  holiday  season  as  at  any  other 
time  with  the  exception  that  the  packing 
houses  are  all  closed  down  on,  Christmas 
day.  The  market  has  been  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition  and  prices  have  shown 
a  strong  inclination  to  advance.  In  fact, 
at  present  writing  they  are  generally 
quite  a  little  stronger  than  a  week  ago. 
This  strength  has  been  due  entirely  to 
very  free  buying  on  the  part  of  packers 
and  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  receipts  at  most  points  have  been 
quite  liberal.  It  looks  very  much  as  if 
packers  really  wanted  the  hogs  and  while 
they  take  advantage  of  big  runs  to  fight 
the  market  down,  they  still  want  tho 
hogs  and  have  been  buying  them  with 
very  much  more  freedom  during  the  last 
two  weeks  than  has  been  the  case  for  the 
last  two  or  three  months. 

As  a  matter  of  course  no  one  knows 
what  the  immediate  future  will  bring 
forth,  bet  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  prevailing  sentiment  among  hog  men 
is  bullish  and  it  will  require  a  great  deal 
of  very  shrewd  maneuvering  on  the  part 
of  buyers  to  keep  the  market  down  in 
the  face  of  such  an  apparently  good  de- 
mand. 


cloth  or  sponge,  but  what  reunion  is 
made  heavier  by  the  moisture  and  caused 
to  cling  so  firmly  on  the  udders  and 
flanks  that  it  will  not  be  dislodged  be 
fore  the  milking  is  completed,  If  tho 
dampening  is  done  just  before  the  milker 
begins  his  task  of  milking. 

If  the  dampening  is  done  too  long  be- 
fore milking  tne  moisture  is  evaporated 
and  the  benefit  is  partially  lost.  The 
udder  should  not  be  made  wet,  as  is 
often  done,  but  merely  damp.  A  pail  with 
water  and  cloths,  or  a  sponge,  are  tho 
equipment  necessary  for  this  work.  Thi.t 
equipment,  especially  the  cloths,  should 
be  sterilized  frequently  to  prevent  tho 
development  of  harmful  bacteria. 


How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  Cattle 

The  calf  when  born  has  two  pair  of 
incisors,  the  other  two  pair  appear  dur- 
ing the  first  month.  When  a  calf  is  IS 
months  old,  it  loses  the  middle  pair  of 
milk  incisors  and  grows  a  permanent  pair. 
The  next  pair,  one  on  each  side,  is  re- 
placed at  27  months  of  age,  the  third  pair 
at  36  months,  the  fourth  or  outside  pair, 
at  45  months.  The  time  of  appearance  of 
these  incisors  varies  within  rather  nar- 
row limits,  so  that  we  are  able  to  tell 
the  age  of  young  cattle  fairly  accurately. 

The  calf  also  has  a  temporary  set  of 
molars,  which  are  later  replaced  with 
permanent  ones,  but  they  are  not  consid- 
ered in  estimating  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal. G.  E.  MORTON, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Pays  to  Be  Kind  to  Stock. 

An  Illinois  farmer  writes:  "We  hired 
a  man  once  because  we  noticed  that  he 
spoke  pleasantly  to  his  team.  It  was  a 
small  thing,  but  the  straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  He  stayed  with 
us  three  years— only  left  to  go  onto  a 
farm  of  his  own— and  all  that  time  we 
never  heard  a  curse,  or  saw  a  blow 
struck  in  anger.  The  stock  did  better 
during  those  three  years  than  it  had 
done  for  a  long  time.  The  cows  looked 
more  thrifty,  the  horses  grew  less  skit- 
tish and  restless,  and  even  the  young 
stock  settled  down  into  regular,  sober 
habits.  Did  it  pay?  Try  it  yourself 
and  see."— Kansas  Farmer. 


Cowpo.Y 

Symptoms:  Teats  very  sore,  break  out 
in  pimples  and  form  scabby  sores.  A 
troublesome,  contagious  disease,  and  the 
cow  should  be  isolated. 

A  milker  can  take  it  from  one  cow  to 
another  on  his  hands  or  clothes. 

Remedy:  Dress  the  sores  three  times 
a  day  with  an  ointment  made  by  mixing 
four  drams  boracic  acid,  twenty  drops  of 
carbolic  acid,  with  two  ounces  of  vase- 
line. 

If  the  teats  are  very  sore  it  may  be 
well  to  us©  a  teat  syphon  to  draw  the 
milk. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  NINETEEN) 

round  trip  has  been  authorized  from 
Cheyenne.  The  dates  of  sale  are  Janu- 
ary 19,  20,  21.  From  all  points  in  Wyom- 
ing on  the  Colorado  &  Southern  and 
Union  Pacific  a  round-trip  rate  of  one 
fare  and  a  third  has  been  authorized  to 
Cheyenne,  to  which  will  be  added  the 
one-way  rate  from  Cheyenne.  Return 
limit,  January  26.  From  stations  on  th3 
Burlington  rates  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  2  cents  per  mile  each  way. 

Montana— Rates  from  Montana  points 
on  the  Burlington  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  2  cents  per  mile.  Dates  of  sale, 
January  17,  18,  19.  Return  limit,  Janu- 
ary 31. 

Idaho— From  all  Idaho  points  rates 
have  been  authorized  on  the  basis  of  one 
fare  and  a  third  or  less.  Dates  of  sale, 
January  16,  17,  18.  Return  limit,  Janu- 
ary 3L 

Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  South 
Dakota  and  Iowa— Rates  from  all  points 
in  these  states  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  2  cents  per  mile  in  each  direc- 
tion. Tickets  will  be  sold  on  January  17, 
IS,  19.    Return  limit,  January  31. 


Dampening  the  Cow's  Udder 

Now  that  the  cows  are  again  in  tho 
stables  it  is  important  that  we  give  those 
little  attentions  that  go  to  make  for  the 
comfort  of  the  animals  as  well  as  for  the 
bettering  of  the  product  that  we  are  pro- 
ducing. Among  the  practices  that  aid  us 
in  accomplishing  the  latter  end  is  tho  one 
of  dampening  the  cow's  udder  and  Hanks 
before  milking  her. 

The  purpose  of  this  practice  Is  to  cause 
tho  dust  that  may  be  present  on  the 
udders  und  flanks  to  adhere  more  firmly, 
that  It  may  not  fall  or  be  rubbed  off  into 
the  milk.  The  moisture  does  I  hi*.  Much 
of  the  dust  Is  cnrrled  away,  of  course, 
by  the  mechanical  action  of  rubbing  the 


Breeders'  Notes 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE'  TWENTY-ONE) 
Live  Stock  Show  at  Chicago  this  year. 
This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best 
heifers  in  America  today,  and  her  lika 
!S  seldom  offered  for  sale.  She  Is  a 
daughter  of  the  great  breeding  bull,  Beau 
Mischief.  The  dam  of  this  heifer,  Ger- 
mania  2d  by  Prineeps,  will  also  be  in- 
cluded In  the  offering.  This  cow  Is  put 
in  as  an  attraction  and  will  drop  a  calf 
soon  after  sale  time  of  the  service  of 
Beau  Mischief.  In  regard  to  the  bull  of- 
fering, will  say  that  twelve  head  of  these 
are  sired  by  Beau  Mischief  and  the  bal- 
ance by  Princess  A,  Parsifal  and  Sen- 
sation. The  bulls  sired  by  Beau  Mischief 
are  every  one  of  herd-heading  character 
Among  those  of  other  breeding  are  sev- 
eral that  are  good  enough  to  go  to  the 
head  of  any  pure-bred  herd.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  dandy  lot  of  big, 
husky,  hca.vy-boned,  beefy  fellows.  Just 
the  right  kind  for  range  service.  Wo 
will  have  more  to  say  regarding  this  of- 
fering In  our  next  Issue.  In  the  mean- 
time you  had  better  get  your  name  In 
for  a  catalogue,  mentioning  the  Twen- 
tieth Ontury  Farmer. 


POULTRY 

Baby  Chicks 

BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES — 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  "Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm.  Exeter,  Neb. 

POULTRY 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

222  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

S  T  N  G  L  E-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Red  cockerels,  hatched  from  trap-nested 
hens.  Thompkins  strain.  Otto  Timm, 
Bennington,  Neb. 

Ducks 

201  INDTAN  RUNNER  DITCKS.  ATE 
Bros.,  Eox  3,  Blair.  Neb. 

Turkeys 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — 
Both  sexesi,  big-boned  birds;  Light 
Brahma  cockerels,  good  ones.  Frank  A. 
John,  Bedford,  la. 

PAWN  AND  WHITE  RUNNERS,  $5 
per  trio.  Also  Scotch  Collie  pups.  James 
Walters,  Glidden,  Iowa. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS, 
White  Pekin  ducks,  White  African  Gui- 
neas, Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorn  hens 
and  cockerels,  Anconas;  first-class 
stock.    Edward  E.  Dooley,  Selma.  Ia. 

112  PEKIN  DUCKS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

Geese 

42  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb 

WHTTE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  TOMS, 
$4;  hens,  $2.50,  $3.  Black  and  Whit© 
Langshans.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Johnson,  Loup 
City.  Neb. 

Langshans 

FOR  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKER- 
els  try  Jake  Hetrick,  Watioo,  Neb. 

BURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FOR  SALE. 
Clinton  Myers,  Route  4,   Fairbury,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE  —  PURE -BRED  WHITE 
Langshan  cockerels,  $2  and  $2.50  each. 
Henry  Neidig,  Madison,  Neb. 

Wyandottes 

THREE  HUNDRED  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  from  the  best  blood  in 
America.  Large,  vigorous,  pure  white 
birds.    Oscar  L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 

S06  BLACK  LANGSHANS.  AYE 
Pros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

FULL-BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels  for  sale.  C.  C.  Cunningham, 
Kennard  Neb. 

31S  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 

CHOICE  BLACK  LANGSHANS— MAE 
Curtis,  Lyons,  Neb. 

CHOICE  ROSE-COMB  WHITE  WY- 
andotte  cockerels.  Price,  $1.50.  Mrs. 
Belle  Goodrich,  Enon,  Mo. 

Leghorns 

ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Otto  Frahm,  Fort  Calhoun, 
Neb 

SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  COOK- 
erels — selected,  healthy,  well  marked 
birds— $1.50  each.  H.  Dasenbrock,  Leigh, 
Neb. 

SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  No  better  birds  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota;  $3  each.  M.  L.  Hawes, 
Granada,  Minn. 

30  EARLY,  PURE  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels,  3G  laying  pullets.  Owen 
Rummell,  Pierce,  Neb. 

Poultry  Remedy 

CURE  SICK  CHICKENS  WITH 
Girmikil.  Catalogue  and  sample  free. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

MY  ENTIRE  FLOCK  CHOICE  ROSE- 
comto  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each; 
hens,  $8;  pullets.  $10  dozen.  Kaveney 
Bros.,  Lin  wood.  Neb. 

123  SINGLE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

M  iscellaneous 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  WILL  BE 
given  poultry  ads  in  the  February  7  is- 
sue. Why?  It  is  the  big,  special  poul- 
try number.  Best  number  of  the  year 
for  poultry  advertisers.  Your  ad  should 
be  in  it.  Let  us  t?ll  you  about  it. 
Poultry  Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

50  SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  scoring  from  90  to  96,  $2  each. 
Hawkeye  View  Farms,  Selma,  Iowa. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
$1  each,  and  Indian  Runner  drakes,  $1 
each.    Leon  Haney,  Gretna,  Neb. 

456  SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE— IS  KINDS  OF  POULTRY— 
cockerels,  geese,  6  kinds  of  ducks,  Pearl 
and  White  guineas,  bantams,  dogs,  rab- 
b'ts.  fancy  pigeons.  Write  D.  L.  Bruen, 
Platte  Center,  Neb. 

Orpingtons 

SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Indian  Runner  clucks.  Peter  Brehm,  Har- 
vard, Neb. 

POULTRY  CATALOGUE  FREE.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair.  Neb. 

355  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— TRUSTWORTHY  FARMER 
boy  desiring  to  earn  money  for  college 
education,  willing  to  work,  leave  home 
and  learn  salesmanship  under  personal 
training  and  guarantee.  Address  French- 
American  Art  Co.,  7  E.  Washington  Ave., 
Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 

KELLERSTRESS  WHITE  ORPINO- 
ton  cockerels  from  $1.50  up  to  $5  during 
December.  Jos.  F.  Jirovec,  Clarkson, 
Neb. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  — 
Prize-winning  stock,  bigger  and  better. 
Catalogue  free.  Frank  Lewis,  Gibbon, 
Neb. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

HIGHEST  QUALITY  WHITE  OR- 
pington  yearling  hens  and  pullets  at 
very  reasonable  prices,  if  taken  now. 
A.  L.  Umpleby,  Broken  Bow,  Neb. 

WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
seriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth. 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

PRIZE-  WINNING,  SINGLE-COMB! 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville, 
Neb. 

MEN  AND  AVOMEN  OVER  IS— GET 
government  jobs,  $65  to  $150  month.  Par- 
cel post  and  income  tax  mean  hundreds 
of  postoffice.  railway  mail  and  internal 
revenue  appointments.  Write  imme- 
diately for  free  list  of  positions  now 
available.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B-94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Plymouth  Rocks 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
for  sale.    A.  G.  Burbank,  Cordova,  Neb. 

211  WHITE  ROCKS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

large,  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  George  Hellbusch, 
Belgrade.  Neb. 

SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  uncessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  T-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1 
each.    Iver  S.  Johnson,  Stanton,  Neb. 

417  BARRED  ROCKS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Fiee  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  S'J-V,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  — BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks,  50  cockerels  at  $1  each.  J.  A. 
Haney,  Gretna,  Neb. 

MEN  FOR  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY— 
Motormen  and  conductors;  fine  oppor- 
tunity; about  $S0  monthly:  experience  un- 
necessary; no  strikes.  State  age.  Ad- 
dress Box  Y-SSO,  Twentieth  Century 
Fariner. 

BUFF  ROCKS,  YEARLINGS  —  ONE 
exhibition  cock,  $10;  two  cocks,  excellent 
breeders,  $5  each;  five  hens,  exhibition 
breeders,  $2  each.  Scott  Covalt,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 

FOR  SALE  MISCELLANEOUS 

75  WHITE  ENVELOPES.  PRINTED 
with  your  name  and  address,  prepaid, 
16c.    Journal,  Dept.  62,  Traer,  Iowa. 

Pea  Fowls 

PEA  FOWLS  FOR  SALE  IN  TRIOS. 
Frank  Dickson.  Panama,  Neb. 

LANDS 

Arkansas 

$250  AND  A  LITTLE  TIME  WILL  GET 

320  acres  of  rich,  level  valley  land  in 
southeastern  Arizona  that  will  grow  two 
crops  per  year,  or  six  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa. Ideal  climate.  On  good  railroad, 
close  to  new  town;  60,000  mining  people  to 
feed  near.  Pure  water  for  domestic  use, 
50  to  150  feet;  artesian  water  for  irriga- 
tion, 300  to  500  feet.  For  particulars 
write  L.  B.  Scott  &  Son,  1126  City  Nat'l 
Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


387-ACR.E  RICH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm;  80  cultivation,  balance  timbered— 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


California 

CALIFORNIA'S  BEST  LAND— 
Oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons  and  decid- 
ious  fruits;  produce  b;g  money;  close  to 
fastest  growing  city  in  the  state;  three 
railroads,  electric  line  and  river  trans- 
portation to  San  Francisco  in  three 
hoars;  delightful  climate  the  year  round; 
$200  cash  will  give  you  immediate  posses- 
sion of  10  acres.  Vegetables,  chickens, 
etc.,  will  support  you  while  your  trees 
are  growing.  Write  today.  The  Car- 
michael  Co.,  S00  Jay  St.,  Sacramento, 
California. 


Delaware 

FARMS— GOOD  LAND,  CLOSE  TO 
best  markets;  genial  climate.  Free 
pamphlet.  Address  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, Dover,  Delaware. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  BITSI- 
ness.  I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland,  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111.  


Florida 

301)  PER  CENT  PROFIT  CAN  BE: 
made  in  two  years  selling  out  20,000  acres 
citrus  fruit  land  in  the  lake  region  of 
Florida  in  small  tracts.  A  little  money 
and  sales  ability  only  needed.  Have 
more  such  business  than  I  can  handle. 
Highest  referenres.  Particulars  free. 
Write  J.  H.  C,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Minnesota 

100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price.  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paffrath-Schmit  com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


MINNESOTA— 000  ACRES,  WELL  IM- 
proved;  450  plow  land,  100  meadow,  50 
river  pasture;  modern,  13-room  house; 
large  basement  barn;  full  set  modern 
buildings;  5  miles  city  of  15,000;  best  corn, 
clover  and  stock  land;  $60  per  acre.  Ab- 
solutely no  trades.  Complete  leaflet  de- 
scription mailed.  Other  Minnesota  farms. 
Write  W.  C.  Murphy,  Foley,  Minn. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
Immigration  Bulling,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mississippi 

GO  WHERE  HOGS  ARE  RAISED  FOR 
3c  per  pound.  A  finely  improved  580 
farm,  with  every  modern  convenience, 
only  six  miles  by  smooth  gravel  road  to 
county  seat.  Splendid  neighborhood. 
Such  a  farm  would  bring  in  Iowa  $1~>0  per 
acre— here  only  $15.50.  For  particulars 
write  B.  A.  Comstock,  Brookhaven,  Miss. 


New  York 

$12,000  BUYS  306  ACRES  35  MTLES 
from  Buffalo;  rich,  black  loam  soil;  200 
acres  level,  60  acres  timber;  buildings 
worth  $7,000.  Including  32  Holsteins, 
team,  fodder,  tools.  Easy  terms.  C.  J. 
Ellis,  Farmers  Bank,  Spring ville,  N.  Y. 


Nebraska 

FOR  SALE  —  QUARTER  SECTION, 
Red  W'illow  county,  Nebraska;  fine, 
smooth  piece  of  land;  all  in  wheat;  six 
miles  to  McCook.  two  miles  to  elevator. 
Price,  $3,200;  $1,000  down,  balance  at  6  per 
cent.  B.  W.  Manville,  Owner,  536  Ave. 
B,  East,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LAND— A  FARM 
owner  offers  20,000  acres  for  sale  in  40, 
SO,  120  and  160-acre  tracts— $1  per  acre 
down,  balance  20  years,  interest  6  per 
cent— to  farmers  who  will  move  on  land. 
Good  transportation,  markets,  churches 
and  schools.  Land  productive  for  al- 
falfa, corn,  small  grains,  live  stock  rais- 
ing and  dairying.  Write  or  call  on  T. 
L.  McDonald.  Towner,  N.  D.     (T.  C.  F.) 


LANDS 

South  Dakota 

1,700-ACRE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  RANCH 
—All  good  land;  plenty  water;  sacrifice 
price  to  settle  estate.  Tom  Ayres,  242 
South  18th  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Washington 

TWO  CHOICE  DAIRY  FARMS  CLOSE 
to  good  creamery  town;  running  water, 
some  timber  and  meadow  on  each.  Gen- 
eral conditions  very  favorable.  Easy 
terms.  Write  L.  L.  Work,  Oroville, 
Wash. 


Wyoming 

WRITE  TO  OWNER  EIGHTY  ACRES 
Wyoming  land.  Terms.  Box  286,  Grey- 
bull.  Wyo. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Holstein  Calves 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17. 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send; 
order  at  once.  W  bite  water  Stock  Farm. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEINS  —  WE  HAVE  A  FEW 
nicely  marked,  high-grade  Holstein 
calves,  either  sex.  Write  for  information 
and  prices.  Crossdale  Stock  Farm,  Sex- 
tonvnte.  Wis. 


MAGAZINES 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  mv  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It"  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


SCHOOLS 


A  FULL,  UNLIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 
in  Boyles  Business  College,  Omaha.  Neb., 
at  a  discount.  Good  for  either  shorthand 
or  business  course.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  ambitious  young  person. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  business 
school  in  the  west.  Pos  tion  guaranteed. 
Get  our  price  on  this  scholarship  before 
you  decide  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
school  this  winter.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SEEDS 


GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


HELIANTI  —  THE  NEW  WONDER 
plant,  the  great  combination  vegetable, 
as  a  money  maker  it's  a  wonder.  Circu- 
lars free.  W.  A.  Vaughan  Supply  House. 
Box  324,  Winslow,  Ariz. 

PURE  KHERSON  OATS.  AYE  BR<  )S  . 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


SURPLUS  SEED  CORN  CAN  PROFIT- 
ablv  be  advertised  in  this  department. 
Write  for  rates.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  FROM  THE  SEED  CORN 
center  of  the  world.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3, 
Blair.  Neb. 


SEED  CORN,  IMPROVED  LEA  M- 
ing,  $1.50  per  bushel,  shelled;  select  ears, 
$2.50,  f.  o.  b.    John  Butcher,  Valley,  Neb. 


A  LSI  KR  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY. 
$5  per  bushel.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 

SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


WHITE  FLOWER  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed.  Red  Clover.  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
seed.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

FARMERS.  WE  WANT  TURKEYS, 
ducks,  geese  and  chickens.  Ship  your 
poultry,  either  alive  or  dressed,  to  Perry 
&  Co..  Omaha,  Neb.,  wholesale  dealers: 
established  1896.  Prompt  pay  and  high- 
est market  price.  Write  for  quotations 
and  tags.  Reference,  Merchants  Nat'l 
Bank  or  express  companies. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth:  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.    Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash 
ington.  D.   C.     Established  !S*1. 
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There  is  not  a  moment's  time  to  lose  if  yoa  want  to  put  up  a  newhouse  or 
repair  an  old  one  at  lowest  possible  cost.    The  Gordon  -  Van  Tine  Company's  Great  New 
Catalog  beats  any  lumber  yard  in  America  for  bargain  prices  on  High-Grade,  Guaranteed 
Building  Material.   We  stand  alone  among  all  millwork  and  lumber  concerns  as  Bargain 
Headquarters.   It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  we,  too,  must  raise  our  prices.  To  make  sure  of 
saving  several  hundred  dollars  on  your  new  bouse,  sign  that  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  ad  and  rush  it 
to  us  at  Davenport/  Our  Warehouses,  Mills  and  Yards  are  filled  with  immense  stocks  of  Sash  and  Doors, 
Lumber,  Interior  Finish,  Wallboard,  Roofing,  Flooring,  Paint,  Builders'  Hardware,  Stair  Work,  Porch 
Work,  Mouldings,  etc.,  etc.  Until  further  notice,  everything  in  the  Catalog  goes  at  the  low  prices  now 
in  force.  Write  for  the  great  Building  Material  Catalog  and  judge  the  prices  for  yourself 


All  Lumber,  Hardware, 
Millwork  and  Paints 


Here! 

More.  Bargains! 

We  do  an  Immense  business  in  Paints 
and  Varnishes,  Window  Glass.  <iuild- 
ers'  Hardware  and  the  thousand  and 
one  miscellaneous  items  used  *n  mod- 
ern homes.  Here  are  a  few  samples: 

PAINT 

Gordon^Van  Tine 
Ready  Mixed  Quality 
Paint  is  guaranteed 
pure  paint. 

Quality  House  Paint, 
per  gallon  can,  $1.22. 
In  barrels,  price  per 
gallon.  51.10.  Furnished  in  all  shades 
and  colors.  Quality  Barn  Paint,  per 
gallon,  75c.  Paint  Brushes,  each,  12c. 
Paint  Brushes,  oval,  each,  22c.  White, 
wash  Brushes,  each,  21c. 

WINDOWS 
and  GLASS 

Check  rail  windows, 
glazed,  74c  up.  Plain 
rail  windows,  glazed, 
66c  up.  Transoms, 
glazed,  40c  each. 
Bargains  in  Window  Glass 

8x10  window  glass, 
35^c  per  light.  Any 
size,  large  or  small,  at 
equally  low  prices. 

Dealers  charge  five 
to  ten  times  our  prices 
on  glass. 

Write  for  sensation* 
al  offers.  Safe  deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 

LATH 

i  No.  1  Northern  Lath,  extra 
quality,  clean,  bright  stock,  4  ft. 
in  length,  price  per  1,000  laths, 
54.40.  No.  1  Northern  lath,  32 
Inches,  price  perl,0001aths,S2.50. 

SHINGLES 

Extra  Star  A  Star,  6  to  2  loch, 
price  per  1,000,  $3.10.  These  are 
the  very  finest  Washington  Red 
Cedar  Shin- 
gles, a  bet- 
ter grade 
t  h  an  you 
usually  secure  in 
most  any  local  re- 
tail yard.  We  are 
malting  special 
prices  on  Bevel  Sid- 
ing or  Clap  Boards, 
Red  Cedar  Siding, 
White  Pine  Siding, 
etc. 

SCREEN  DOORS 
and  Window  Screens 

Screen  Doors.  2-6x6-8,  each,  $1.59. 
Screen  Doors,  2-10x6-10,  each,  $1.77. 
Screen  Windows  for  2  light  wlndown, 
53c  and  up.  Screen  Window*  for  4  light 
'and  8-light  windows,  66c  and  up. 

We  furnish  material  for  screen  win- 
dows at  cut  prices',  grooved  stile  and 
rail,  per  100  lineal  feet.  90c.  Screen  Wire 
Cloth,  per  roll  of  100  running  feet,  $1.99. 


In  Sash  and  Doors.  Lumber 

Boofing,  Shingles.  Paints.  Builders'  Hardware 

•aid  Everything  Needed  to  Build,  Remodel  or  Repair 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  5,000  separate  and  distinct  Special  Bargain  Offers  on  Build-  # 
fnp;  Material  in  the  Grand  Free  Millwork  Catalog.   Goods  may  be  ordered  direct  from  this  advertise* 
ment,  under  .our  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

As  Low 
As  77c 

All  Sty  1*3?  and  Sizes 
Quality  Guaranteed 


JAP- A -TOP  ROOFING 

U0  SHINGLES 


Most  popular  and  fastest* 
selling  brand  of  Roofing  and 
Shingles  on  the  market. 
Beautiful, durabie?8urfaced 
with  genuine  slate.  Guaran- 
teed highest  quality. 

Two  Colors- 
Bed  and  Grayish  Green 
PER  SOU  08 
108  SQ.  FEET 


$2*25 

SHINGLES 


Kgwa  Price  per  Square 


i  SMnglea 

$4.75 


'X-  SS  m  TB|  Send  for  spec 
rfeSHssaa^Jg  toJ  Roofing  De- 
scriptive Cir- 
cular in  actual 
colors,  quoting 
bargain  prices 
on  every  kind 
£3 of  roofing 
made. 


Our  stock  of  plain  and  fancy  doors  Is 
the  most  complete  In  -  the 
United  States.  Hundred.:  of 
special  designs,  glazed 
andunglazed.  Oak.Whitff 
and  Yellow  Pine,  Cypress, 
Fir.OakVeneer.Solld 
Yellow  Pine  and  Front 
Doors. 

Freight  On  doors  is 
next  to  nothing.  A 
2-8x6-8  door  can  be 
shipped  one  hundred 
miles  for  5c.  Com- 
plete stock  Illustrated 
and  described  in  oar 


Grand  Free 
Millwork  Catalog 


Wallboard  is  the  Great  Modern  Substitute 
for  Lath  and  Plaster.  Comes  in  sheets  ready 
for  use.  iGoes  on  dry.  Cold-proof,  vermln- 
procf,  handsome. 

Beats  Plaster—Costs  Less 

Wallboard  costs  SO  per  cent  less  to  lay. 
Lasts  as  long  as  the  building. 


QUALITY  WALLBOARD 

$2122 


1,000  SQUARE  FEET 

See  Special  Wallboard  Of- 
fers in  Grand  Free  Catalog. 


HOT-BED 

SASH 


No.  £-440 


LUMBER  IN  CAR  LOTS 

Save  $100  to  $300 

Our  special  Lumber  List  offers  millions  of  feet  of 
clear,  dry.  clean,  seasoned  lumber  at 
wholesale  prices.    Dimension,  heavy 
Joists  and  Timbers,  Drop  Siding,  Bev- 
eled Siding,  Ceiling,  Partition,  Wains- 
coting, .  Finishing    Lumber,  .  Laths, 
Shingles,  Boards,  Posts,  Poles  and 
Battens,  etc.  All  graded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  Lumber- 
men's Association.    Every  stick 
guaranteed  up  to  standard. 
Estimates  Furnished  FREE 

BARGAINS  M^SSST 

Many  special  designs.  New  stock. 
See  Bin  Reductions  in  GRAND 
FREE  MILLWORK  CATALOG. 


OAK  FLOORING 

Costs  Less  Than  Carpet! 


Put  down  a  beauti- 
ful hardwood  floor: 
you  can  lay  it  yourself, 
in  double-quick  time.  We 
recommend  our  special 
.thin  Oak  Flooring. 

Price 
Per  100 
Lineal 
Feet 


Glazed  com- 

Slete.  Made  of 
est  cypress. 
Hot-Beds 
Bring 
Big  Profits 
Oar  Hot* Bed 
BbhIi  Is  the  U-flt 
In  Amerloa.  All 
nlnw  at  bargain 
prices. 


We  Ship  Promptly— We  Guarantee 

Quality,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  _„ 

/  FREE 


$1.75  5,000  Bargain  Catalog 


Here  within  the  pages  of  one  great  Catalog  are  5,000 
Bargain  Offers  on  the  highest  quality  of  Building  M  aterial.  The 
Gordon-Van  Tine  Catalog  beats  any  Lumber  Yard  or  Planing 
Mill.  Place  your  order  with  us  a,t  once  to  insure  getting  these 
bargain  prices.  Whether  you  are  going  to  build  or  repair,  it  is 
important  to  yoa  to  have  this  Catalog  before  placing  your 
order  anywhere,  at  any  price.  Three  big  banks,  with  the  com- 
bined capital  of  $2,350,000.00,  vouch  for  our  responsibility.  We 
refer  you  to  satisfied  customers  in  every  community  through- 
out the  United  States.  Send  for  the  Big  Free  Catalog  today. 

Be  Sure  te  Get  Our  Great  Free  Book  of  Plane 
Over  70  Splendid  Designs  for  Houses  and  Bungalows 

Whether  vou  are  going  to  build  a  modest  Cottage,  a  fine  Bungalow  or  a  hand- 
le Residence,  you  will  find  just  what  you  want  in  this  wonderful  Book  ol  Plans. 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

Quite  as  Effective 

They  were  quarreling.  "Well,  you 
can't  say  I  ran  after  you,"  said  the 
wife.  "Neither  does  a  mouse-trap 
run  after  the  mice,  but  it  catches 
'em  just  the  same." 

Man  and  Beast 

"Well,"  said  a  farmer  to  an  Irish- 
man who  was  employed  on  his  farm, 
"I  hear  you  had  a  little  encounter 
with  my  bull  yesterday.  Who  came 
off  best?" 

"Sure,  your  honor,"  said  Pat,  "it 
was  a  toss-up." 

Not  a  Smoker 

The  youth  who  was  smoking  a 
cigarette  opposite  the  monkey's  cage 
took  another  from  his  pocket. 

"Wouild  it  do  any  harm,"  he 
asked,  "if  I  offered  him  one  of  these 
things?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  responded  the  at- 
tendant; "he  wouldn't  touch  it.  A 
monkey  isn't  half  as  big  a  fool  as 
he  looks." 

Close  Quarters 

The  proofreader  on  a  small  coun- 
try daily  was  a  woman  of  great  pre- 
cision and  extreme  propriety.  One 
day  a  reporter  succeeded  in  getting 
into  type  an  item  about  "Willie 
Brown,  the  boy  who  was  burned  in 
the  West  End  by  a  live  wire." 

On  the  following  day  the  reporter 
found  on  his  desk  a  frigid  note  ask- 
ing, "Which  is  the  west  end  of  a 
boy?" 

It  took  only  an  instant  to  reply: 
"The  end  the  son  sets  on,  of  course." 

No  Religious  Ceremony 
Recently  Mrs.  Smith  asked  her 
husband  to  open  a  can  of  tomatoes, 
and  then,  leaving  him  to  work  out 
the  problem  alone,  she  proceeded  to 
seme  other  duty  in  the  adjoining 
room.  A  minute  passed,  and  then 
she  suddenly  paused  and  glanced 
toward  the  kitchen  door. 

"John,"  she  called  out,  "what  are 
you  opening  that  can  of  tomatoes 
with?" 

"I  am  opening  it  with  a  can 
opener,"  came  back  the  peevish  re- 
joinder of  John  from  the  kitchen. 
"What  do  you  suppose  I  am  open- 
ing it  with?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  little 
wifey  in  a  reproachful  voice,  "but  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
you  are  not  opening  it  with  prayer." 

It  Looked  Like  Labor 

Some  time  since  two  farmers  were 
talking  crops  over  a  rail  fence,  when 
they  saw  a  tramp  coming  down  the 
road  with  a  shovel  on  his  shoulder. 

"Look  here,  Willie,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  farmers  when  the  tramp 
came  abreast  of  them,  "do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  are  actually  going 
to  get  down  to  work  and  do  a  piece 
of  diggin*?" 

"Not  on  your  life!"  promptly  re- 
sponded the  hobo,  with  charmln* 
frankness. 

"Not  ftiirpriserl  to  hear  It,"  was 
the  smiling  response  of  the  farmer, 
"hut  what  are  you  goln'  to  do  with 
that  shovel?" 

"IlHft  It   for   a    frying   pan,"  an- 
sworeii  Hto  tramp.     "I  am  a  trifle 
f'hy  on  cookln'  utensils." 
(2) 
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Are  Your  Roads  in  Politics? 


WE  WOULD  accomplish  more  in  many  ways  if  local  politics 
were  not  so  badly  mixed  with  everything  we  undertake. 
No  matter  what  reform  is  suggested,  somebody  fights  it 
because  his  political  toes  are  stepped  on.  The  farmer  is 
more  deeply  concerned  than  anyone  else  in  the  problem  of  good 
minis,  not  only  because  he  uses  them  more  in  his  business,  but 
because  he  furnishes  a  large  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  making  and 
maintaining  them.  How  many  farmers  have  ever  stopped  to 
think  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  money  expended  on  our  high- 
ways goes  into  the  construction  of  bridges  and  cvlverts?  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  "bridge  contract  grafts?"  Would  it  not  be  a 
gOOfl  idea  to  stop  and  consider  where  some  of  your  hard-earned 
cash  goes  to  after  it  is  paid  out  for  taxes  to  be  used  in  road  im- 
provement? 

If  ;i  perfectly  honest  and  entirely  competent  man  could  be 
hired  and  given  a  free  hand  in  expending  this  money  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good,  where  do  you  think  it.  would  go  to,  and 
now  do  you  think  it  would  be  used?  This  matter  will  be  con- 
: idem)  by  John  N.  Edy,  the  good  roads  man,  In  our  next  Issue, 
and  lie  will  have  something  to  tell  you  about  this  good  roads 
proposition  thai  cannot  fall  to  interest  you.  Of  course,  such  a 
condition  M  ho  pictures  Is  too  good  to  be  true,  but,  as  he  says, 
"It  doesn't  cost  anything  to  talk  about  It." 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

We  Know  That  Kind 

"Your  father  is  a  religious  man, 
isn't  he,  James?"  a  small  boy  was 
asked.  "Oh,  yes,"  was  the  naive  an- 
swer. "He  just  hates  anybody  who 
doesn't  go  to  church." 

I»Ienty 

Harold,  5  years  old,  was  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  some  milk 
to  his  grandmother  produced  from 
the  home  dairy  herd,  consisting  of 
one  cow.  "I  hope,"  said  grandma, 
"that  you  are  not  bringing  me  all 
you  have."  "Oh„  no,"  said  Harold, 
"we  got  a  whole  cow  full  at  home." 

Another  Charm 

Small  Boy  (noticing  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  hanging  from  the  minis- 
ter's watch  chain) — Did  you  find  it 
again,  or  is  this  another? 

Minister — -Why,  my  little  man, 
what  do  you  mean?    I  never  lost  it. 

Small  Boy — Oh,  mother  said  you 
had  lost  the  charm  you  had  when 
you  were  young. — Judge. 

Business  Methods 
The  Sunday  school  teacher  was 
possessed  of  the  praiseworthy  desire 
to  promote  thrift  among' the  class  of 
lads.  He  had  given  Joe  and  Johnny 
a  dime  each  for  doings  some  work  for 
him. 

"I  hope  to  hear,  when  we  meet 
again,"  he  said,  "that  you  have  used 
the  money  to  advantage." 

The  next  time  they  met  Joe  pro- 
duced two  dimes. 

"Well  done,  my  lad,"  said  the  de- 
lighted teacher.  "I  am  pleased  to 
see  my  lessons  are  having  their 
fruits.  But  what  of  your  dime, 
Johnny?"  said  he  to  the  other  hope- 
ful. 

"Please,  sir,  I  lost  it  tossin'  wid 
Joe." 

No  Blessing  Required 

The  little  daughter  of  a  minister 
was  about  to  give  a  birthday  party. 
It  was  her.  first  effort  as  hostess. 

One  thing  worried  her.  Daddy  al- 
ways said  grace  before  meals. 

"Will  I  have  to  do  that,  mamma?" 
she  asked. 

"No,  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "it's 
just  an  informal  dinner." 

When  the  small  guests  were  seated 
at  the  table  the  hostess  feared  some- 
one would  notice  the  omission  of 
grace. 

Folding  her  chubby  fists  over  her 
napkin,  she  made  the  startling  an- 
nouncement: "My  mamma  says 
this  is  such  an  infernal  dinner  we 
don't  need  to  say  grace." 

Damp  Enjoyment 
"Now,  Bobby,"  instructed  the  fond 
maternal  parent  of  the  prodigy  in 
velveteens,  bound  for  a  children's 
party,  "the  weather  looks  rather 
threatening.  Here  is  half  a  dollar 
for  you.  and  if  it  rains  come  back 
by  cab." 

Two  hours  later  it  came  down  cats 
and  doss,  and  f.  m.  p.  (fond  ma- 
ternal parent)  returned  devout 
thanks  lor  her  forethought. 

But  when  little  Bobby  Velveteens 
returned  he  was  wet  to  the  skin. 

"Why,  Hobby,"  cried  the  f.  m.  p., 
"didn't  you  come  back  by  cab,  as  I 
told  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  ma!"  answered  Bobby. 
"And  It  was  simply  splendid!  I  rode 
OU  the  box  beside  the  driver!" 
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Should  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

Be  Reorganized? 


N  THIS1  article  we  will  try  to  make 
•  clear  that  the  Nebraska  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  as  it  is  now 
managed,  is  a  menace  and  detri- 
ment to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  state.  It  is  enabled  to  be 
this  because  it  is  sailing  under 
false  colors  and  not  what  it  is  represented  to 
be.  It  seems  to  be  what  it  is  not.  The  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  the  head  and 
front  of  all  the  agricultural  activities  of  the 
state  This  is  not  true  in  Nebraska.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  state  fair  board. 

There  is  another  thing  we  want  our  readers 
to  understand.  The  twenty-nine  men  who  con- 
stitute what  is  called  the  Nebraska  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  should  not  be  too  severely  criti- 
cised. Excepting  the  seven  on  the  board  of 
managers,  they  have  nothing  to  do  or  say  about 
the  management  of  the  fair  between  annual 
meetings.  This  makes  it  easy  for  the  men  in 
control  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  office. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  people  inter- 
ested to  have  anything  to  say,  because  this  is  a 
close  corporation. 

The  Three-in-One  Combine  at  Work 
To  illustrate  how  easy  it  is  for  the  "three- 
in-one"  combine  to  manipulate  the  annual  meet- 
ing, we  will  give  three  examples: 

The  usual  harmonious  proceedings  of  the 
1911  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
was  broken  into  by  Charles  McLeod  of  Stanton 
rounty,  who  offered  the  following  resolution: 
The  old  prejudice  that  has  existed  in 
the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  based 
upon  its  methods  of  election  and  distribu- 
tion of  its  membership  over  the  state,  is 
still  a  matter  of  contention  and  a  source  of 
unrest  among1  its  members,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reform  of  two  years  ago,  when  the 
old  nominating  committee  method  of  elec- 
tion was  supplanted  by  equal  distribution 
in  the  state,  using  the  congressional  dis- 
trict as  the  unit  of  division  in  this  appor- 
tionment. The  charge  is  still  coming  up, 
however,  that  the  Nebraska  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  is  a  close  corporation,  a 
wheel  within  a.  wheel,  an  endless  chain,  so 
to  speak,  that  it  is  organized  under  such 
rules  of  government  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
trol and  perpetuate  its  official  head),  the 
board  of  managers. 

Resolved,  That  no  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  who  has  served  in  the 
elected  position  of  president  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  thereafter  eligible!  to  appoint- 
ment or  election  on  the  board  of  managers 
until  two  (2)  years  after  his  term  as  pres- 
ident has  expired. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  managers 
be  selected  in  the  following  manner: 

The  state  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  se- 
lect a  committee  of  six  (6),  which,  to- 
gether with  the  newly  elected  president, 
shall  select  the  new  boiard  of  managers, 
one  from  each  congressional  district  not 
represented  by  the  president,  said  selection 
to  be  ratified  by  the  society. 


from  a  clear  sky,  although  they  hit  no  one  but 
former  Presidents  Rudge  and  Youngers.  But 
Mr.  McLeod,  in  introducing  them,  placed  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  an  insurgent.  The  reso- 
lutions were  tabled  and  a  little  later  there  was 
meted  out  to  Mr.  McLeod.  the  summary  punish- 
ment of  being  retired  from  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  because  he  dared  to  speak  his  opin- 
ion. 

Shutting  Out  Debate 
From  the  annual  report  of  the  1913  meet- 


5ummary  of  Last  Week's 
Article 


THE  Nebraska  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  is  not  a  state  insti- 
tution. It  is  a  close  corpora- 
tion, created  by  legislative  en- 
actment in  1S58,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  state  fair,  but  with  no  other 
specified  duties. 

It  is  a  self-perpetuating  body,  composed 
of  twenty-nine  members,  who  are  the 
successors  of  the  original  charter  mem- 
bers. This  body  has  no  duties  to  perform 
outside  of  the  annual  meeting.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  the  president  of  each  county 
agricultural  society,  or  a  duly  elected  del- 
egate, are  ex-officio  members  of  the  an- 
nual meeting. 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  president 
selects  three  members  from  among  the 
twenty-nine,  who  are  to  be  approved  by 
vote.  These  three,  with  the  pres  dent, 
first  and  second  vice  presidents  and  sec- 
retary, constitute  the  board  of  mana- 
gers, which  plans,  arranges  for  and  in 
all  respects  handles  the  State  Fair 
grounds,  its  property,  its  improvements, 
its  expenses  and  its  income. 

The  state  has  no  control  over  the  col- 
lecting or  disbursing  of  the  money  re- 
ceived for  entries,  concessions,  admis- 
sions, and  from  all  other  sources,  except 
from  the  state  itself.  The  board  of  man- 
agers can  spend  this  money  as  it  sees 
fit.  The  State  Fair  buildings  and  grounds 
are  the  property  of  the  state. 


ing  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
we  Quote  the  following: 

Mr.  Graff — There  is  a  matter  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  here,  if  I  may,  and  it  is  in 
order,  and  that  is  the  miatter  of  cheap  enter- 
tainments on  the  fair  grounds — entertainments 
that  do  nor  appeal  to  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  patrons  of  the  fair.  I  think  the  people  have 
been  demanding  a  better  class  of  entertainment 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  They  seem  to  have 
passed  the  age  where  anything  will  entertain 
them.  I  am  frank  to  say  I'd  be  in  favor  of  cut- 
ting out  entirely  the  cheap  entertainments  out 
there.  These  cheap  affairs  are  an  eyesore  to  the 
people,  and  then  we  could  have  that  much  more 
room  for  good,  clean  concessions. 


Mr.  Rudge — I  don't  know  whether  that  is 
out  of  order  at  this  time  or  not,  but  anyway,  I 
think  that  we  might  refer  that  to  the  board  of 
managers  and  leave  it  to  them.  I  will  make 
that  a  motion,  that  this  matter  be  referred  to 
the  board  of  managers,  to  be  taken  up  by  them 
at  their  meeting  and  recommendations  made  as 
to  any  changes. 

Without  any  further  discussion,  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Rudge  carried. 

The  foregoing  shows  how  easily  important 
matters  affecting  the  State  Fair  can  be  side- 
tracked in  the  annual  meeting  without  even  al- 
lowing discussion.  To  the  farmer  who,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  attends  the  fair  the  ques- 
tion of  what  kind  of  amusements  and  conces- 
sions are  permitted  on  the  grounds  is  a  vital 
one.  Even  Mr.  Rudge,  "the  best  posted  fair  man 
in  the  state,"  might  have  learned  something 
from  a  discussion  of  this  question. 

Parcel  Post  Resolutions  Sidetracked 

At  the  January,  1912,  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  President  Lawson  of  the 
Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  presented  resolu- 
tions which  had  been  passed  the  week  previous 
at  a  joint  session  of  that  organization  and  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Life  Commission,  the  Nebraska 
Farmers'  Grain,  Live  Stock  and  Co-operative  As- 
sociation and  the  Nebraska  Country  Life  Com- 
mission. These  resolutions  urged  congress  to 
pass  the  parcel  post  bill,  favored  the  teaching  of 
higher  grades  in  rural  schools,  recommended 
that  practical  agricultural  subjects  and  voca- 
tional training  be  incorporated  in  the  course  of 
studies  of  the  high  schools  of  towns  and  cities, 
to  the  end  that  the  teaching  forces  be  better 
equipped  for  work  in  rural  schools.  These  reso- 
lutions were  promptly  tabled.  The  same  reso- 
lutions were  passed  by  all  the  live  stock  asso- 
ciations which  met  at  Lincoln  the  same  week. 
It  was  the  general  impression  and  talk  among 
the  farmers  at  the  organized  agriculture  meet- 
ings that  these  resolutions  were  sidetracked  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  because  of  the 
fear  that  the  parcel  post  might  interfere  with 
the  business  interests  of  some  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  State  Fair. 

Three  Examples  of  Another  Kind 

Those  controlling  the  board  of  managers 
have  done  many  things  which  would  not  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  if  they  had  had  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  the  State  Fair.  As  an  illustra- 
tion: How  many  of  the  twenty-nine  members 
would  have  endorsed  the  removal  of  the  hog 
and  cattle  barns  from  the  high,  sightly,  dry. 
airy,  comfortable  location  on  the  east  side  of 
the  fair  grounds  to  the  mud  hole  and  frog  pond 
where  the  barns  were  re-located  in  1910?  One 
week  prior  to  the  1910  State  Fair  these  grounds 
were  flooded  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  hog  houses. 
If  this  rain  had  come  a  week  later  in  all  prob- 
ability all  the  hogs  in  show  barns  would  have 
been  drowned. 

In  1912   the  city  of  Lincoln  extended  its 

(COXTINIED    ON  PAGE  NINE) 
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Lessons  in  Co-operation  Worth  Knowing 

Rocks  Upon  Which  Southern  Texas  Truck  Growers'  Association  Went  to  Pieces  Found  Everywhere 


HEN  onions  began  to  be  grown  in 

W sufficient  quantities  in  southwest 
Texas  for  carlot  shipments,  about 
ten  years  ago,  the  inexperienced 
growers  came  face  to  face  with  a 
problem  that  had  never  before 
troubled  them.  It  was  the  prob- 
lem of  preventing  a  glut  in  the  markets.  They 
knew  only  the  principal  markets  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  of  them  wanted  to  ship  to  those 
markets.  They  began  to  find  out  that  even 
with  a  few  hundred  cars  of  onions  they  could 
glut  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  ruin  every  mar- 
ket east  of  the  Mississippi.  They  needed  or- 
ganized distribution  of  the  crop. 

To  solve  this  problem  a  few  growers  met  in 
San  Antonio  in  190  6  and  organized  the  South- 
ern Texas  Truck  Growers'  Association,  which 
has  been  until  this  year  one  of  the  greatest  co- 
operative marketing  agencies  not  only  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
copied  in  Scotland,  in  Australia  and  every  con- 
tinent of  the  earth.  It  is  the  more  interesting 
because  it  was  founded  not  by  theorists,  nor 
upon  the  advice  of  experts;  it  simply  grew  and 
developed  with  the  needs  of  each  passing  sea- 
son until  its  operation  covered  almost  every 
phase  of  the  activities  of  tne  farmers  of  south- 
ern and  southwest  Texas.  It  marketed  all  sorts 
of  perishable  produce,  not  only  onions,  but  cab- 
bage and  lettuce  and  melons. 

Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Organization 

Little  but  the  name  of  the  organization  re- 
mains today,  and  the  issue  of  dissolution  is 
actually  before  the  board  of  directors.  The 
tracing  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  organization 
carries  many  lessons  for  every  farming  com- 
munity in  need  of  co-operative  organization,  be- 
cause the  rocks  upon  which  this  organization 
foundered  protrude  in  every  farming  commu- 
nity. 

Beginning  first  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
tribution, the  association  opened  the  possible 
market  for  the  crop  through  its  own  sales  man- 
ager until  it  was  possible  to  sell  3,000  cars  of 
Texas  onions  every  spring  instead  of  1,000.  It 
then  took  up  the  matter  of  supplying  seed  and 
reached  around  the  earth  to  the  Canary  Islands 
to  make  a  contract  for  seed  at  producer's  price, 
which  has  saved  the  growers  in  seven  years 
about  $150,000. 

The  next  problem  which  arose  was  that  of 
obtaining  credit  for  farmers  who  were  already 
mortgaged  and  had  to  borrow  money  to  plant 
their  crops,  because  they  were  newcomers  in  a 
new  country.  A  system  was  devised  by  which 
a  grower  could  file  claims  in  the  office  of  the 
association  against  the  returns  on  his  cars  of 
onions,  and  these  claims  would  be  paid  before 
anything  went  back  to  the  grower.  With  this 
sort  of  an  arrangement  a  grower's  credit  was 
limited  only  by  the  number  of  cars  he  could 
produce,  because  the  management  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  able  and  honest  from  the  start.  This 
arrangement  saved  the  growers  many  fortunes 
in  interest. 

Effective  In  Dealing  with  Railroads 

The  association  next  found  that  as  the  larg- 
est shipper  in  its  territory  it  could  exert  tre- 
mendous control  over  the  railroads,  and  it  took 
up  the  matter  of  collecting  all  claims  for  dam- 
age to  shipments  or  over-charge.  Presented  by 
the  agent  of  the  association,  these  claims  were 
settled  In  the  minimum  time,  at  the  minimum 
of  expense,  and  with  little  question  when  they 
were  Just  claims.  The  total  collected  in  seven 
years  Is  close  to  $100,000,  not  10  per  cent  of 
which  would  have  been  collected  without  an 
association,  The  railroads  were  always  ready 
to  advance  freight  rates,  but  every  time  such 
in  effort  was  made  pressure  would  be  brought 
1 0  bear  and  the  effort  would  be  stopped  early. 
*  (4) 


By  Chester  T.  Crowell 

There  is  now  pending  again — immediately  it 
became  known  that  the  association  might  not 
live — ia  plan  to  advance  freight  rates  10  cents 
a  hundred  on  onions  and  other  produce  out  of 
this  territory.  On  a  crop  of  4,000  cars,  such  as 
was  shipped  last  season,  this  would  amount  to 
$90,000  more  in  freight.  If  the  association  dis- 
solves, that  is  likely  to  be  the  first  penalty  the 
growers  will  have  to  pay  for  their  mistake. 

In  short,  the  activities  of  the  association 
have  come  to  be  so  broad  that  on  what  might  be 
called  its  side  lines  it  has  saved  the  growers 
each  year  more  than  the  $75,000  that  it  costs 
to  maintain  the  association. 

How  Could  Such  an  Association  Fail? 

As  a  climax  to  its  activities  it  conducted  a 


sociation  that  even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the 
sales  manager,  Roy  Campbell,  who  has  been  the 
brains  of  the  organization  since  its  founding,  of 
plain  stealing. 

There  was  no  way  to  answer  these  charges 
except  to  depend  upon  the  growers  to  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  business  of  onion  grow- 
ing in  southwest  Texas.  Mr.  Campbell  was  too 
busy  to  go  out  into  the  field  himself;  the  direc- 
tors of  the  association  were  men  of  affairs.  A 
story  sufficiently  repeated  is  certain  to  find  be- 
lievers in  time.  At  least  it  creates  dangerous 
suspicion.  This  grew  until  there  were  repeated 
investigations  of  the  affairs  of  the  association. 
Every  investigation  brought  an  unqualified  ap- 
proval, whether  it  came  from  a  committee  of 
growers  or  an  expert  accountant,  but  the  slan- 
der continued.  It  was  business  to  see  that  the 
slander  continued,  and  it  seemed  to  be  no  one's 
business  to  refute  the  charges,  many  of  which 


Kind  of  Onions  the  Truck  Growers'  Association  Made  Famous 


national  advertising  campaign  last  season,  tell- 
ing of  the  special  merits  of  the  Texas  Bermuda 
onion,  spending  $2  5,000  on  the  campaign. 

The  revenue  of  the  association  has  been 
raised  by  a  tax  of  7  cents  a  crate  on  onions 
which  it  handles.  In  a  normal  year  these  onions 
will  sell  on  the  markets  at  $1.25  to  $2  a  crate, 
which  means  that  the  grower  will  net  back 
about  $1  a  crate.  This  will  mean  about  $450  a 
car,  and  the  production  will  be  about  a  carload 
to  the  acre,  or  a  little  less. 

How  could  an  association  like  this,  which 
made  the  very  growing  of  the  crop  possible,  go 
upon  the  rocks?    The  answer  is  brief. 

The  Root  of  All  Evil — Selfishness 

The  association  made  the  market,  but  when 
a  market  is  made  and  maintained  it  is  made 
and  maintained  for  everyone.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  make  a  market  just  for  the  association 
members'  products  and  not  make  a  market  for 
an  independent  shipper.  Consequently,  as  the 
net  revenue  sent  back  to  the  grower  grew  with 
the  strength  of  the  association,  the  independent 
shippers  who  were  not  affiliated  with  the  asso- 
ciation also  found  their  checks  growing.  The 
independent  shipping  agencies  carefully  garbled 
the  facts  in  the  case,  because  If  the  association 
got  all  of  the  business  there  was  none  left  for 
th"  independent  agencies.  The  men  behind 
these  agencies  conducted  steadily  for  years  a 
campaign   of  misrepresentation  against   the  as- 


were  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  those  asked 
to  believe  them. 

Benefits  of  Organization  Forgotten 

It  was  known  that  the  cost  of  operating  the 
/association  was  about  $75,000  or  more  a  year. 
This  sounded  to  the  average  farmer  like  a  tre- 
mendous amount.  He  forgot  all  the  benefits  it 
brought  and  wondered  if  there  might  not  be 
graft  and  extravagance  simply  because  the  fig- 
ures were  large.  The  independent  agencies 
would  discuss  this  feature  in  a  way  calculated 
to  make  each  grower  think  he  was  paying  the 
entire  $75,000.  The  growers  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  expense  of  the  organization  was 
great  because  it  was  handling  from  4,000  to 
6,000  cars  of  produce  a  year. 

After  the  tremendous  appreciation  that  fol- 
lowed the  early  efforts  of  the  association  had 
passed,  there  was  a  steady  dropping  away  of 
strength.  This  continued  until  it  actually  put 
the  association  members  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  market,  because  the  sales  manager  would 
have  to  hold  back  his  produce  and  maintain  the 
market  for  the  independents  in  order  to  prevent 
all  of  them  from  going  broke  together.  When 
this  stage  had  been  reached  the  association  be- 
gan to  lose  strength  rapidly. 

At  the  Parting  of  the  Way 

Finally  a  number  of  the  older  growers  who 
had  been  the  prime  movers  In  the  organization 
came,   together  with  Boy  Campbell,  and  sug- 
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gested  that  the  time  for  trying  to  maintain  a 
market  for  everyone  was  past.  They  knew  that 
in  a  "dog-eat-dog"  selling  campaign  he  could 
do  as  well  as  the  best  of  the  independent  agen- 
cies and  they  put  the  matter  before  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  growers  that  unless  a  solid  or- 
ganization could  be  obtained  they  would  not 
continue  in  the  association. 

They  told  the  growers  that  the  future  of  the 
business  depended  upon  organization;  that  with 
a  solid  association  prices  could  be  maintained 
and  the  acreage  increased  year  by  year,  with 
profit  to  all.  They  pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  use  criticising  the  selling  plans  of  the  asso- 
ciation, because  any  selling  plan  that  was  half 
way  sensible  would  win  if  the  growers  were 
united.  But  the  1912  and  1913  seasons  had 
been  disastrous  and  the  growers  turned  with 
one  accord  to  blame  their  selling  agency.  They 
were  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  lost  his  suit 
in  court — it  was  always  the  fault  of  his  lawyer. 

Law  of  Supply  and  Demand  at  Work 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  1912  season  was  a 
failure  because  speculators  brought  in  onions 
from  Europe  in  such  large  quantities  that  they 
broke  the  market,  and  the  1913  crop  was  a 
failure  because  there  were  so  many  stored 
onions  in  the  north  they  were  selling  at  25  cents 
a  bag  of  100  pounds  on  markets  where  Texas 
onions  would  have  to  bring  $1  a  bushel  to  give 
the  Texas  grower  anything  at  all.  No  selling 
organization  can  defy  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  in  the  face  of  such  a  situation  as  that. 

But   the   growers   were   in   no   mood  to 


strengthen  their  association.  They  were  dis- 
gusted with  it.  The  contract  of  Roy  Campbell, 
sales  manager,  was  at  an  end,  and  he  told  the 
growers  he  was  tired  of  being  criticised  by  those 
who  did  not  understand,  when  he  could  handle 
as  an  independent  agent  one-third  as  many  cars 
and  make  more  money.  He  sought  no  renewal, 
but  he  will  be  about  the  strongest  single  agent 
in  the  field  next  year. 

Looks  Like  a  Case  of  Dog  Eat  Dog 
A  new  board  of  directors  of  the  association 
was  elected.  It  found  it  could  not  be  sure  of 
enough  tonnage  to  warrant  the  employment  of 
sales  managers  and  representatives  in  the  mar- 
ket as  the  association  had  done  in  the  past,  so 
it  turned  to  the  next  best  way,  and  made  a  con- 
tract with  a  commercial  marketing  agency  to 
handle  the  tonnage  of  the  association  members 
for  a  fixed  charge.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  proposed  contract  did  not  please  the  grow- 
ers Meanwhile  the  independent  agencies  are 
making  contracts  with  growers,  and  every  day 
that  passes  sees  the  possibility  of  association 
tonnage  growing  weaker.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
taken  over  the  old  affiliations  of  the  association 
in  the  markets  of  the  country  as  his  own. 

The  association  will  eventually  choose  a 
company  to  do  its  marketing  for  it  instead  of 
having  its  own  organization  of  salaried  men. 
But  whatever  it  does  it  will  have  less  tonnage 
than  it  has  ever  had  before.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  is  but  little  use  in  having  an 
association  at  all,  because  its  strength  lies  al- 
ways in  control  of  the  crop.    The  independent 


agencies  have  won  their  fight  and  they  will  reap 
a  good  harvest  as  their  reward  in  the  season  of 
1914.  They  have  broken  the  only  organization 
in  the  field  that  had  an  eye  single  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  growers  and  not  operated  for  profit. 
Must  Learn  First  Lesson  Again 

The  trouhle  has  been  with  this  organization, 
as  it  has  been  with  others  of  its  sort  in  the  past, 
that  the  growers  are  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish. They  are  ready  to  save  the  expense  of 
maintaining  their  organiation  at  the  cost  of  los- 
ing the  manifold  benefits  it  was  able  to  bring 
to  them  individually  and  to  the  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Henceforth  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
railroads  as  to  rates;  they  must  pay  more  for 
their  seed;  their  over-charges  on  freight  will 
never  be  checked  up;  they  must  fight  in  the 
courts  to  collect  on  damaged  shipments;  their 
credit  is  back  where  it  was  before  the  organiza- 
tion was  formed,  and  no  agency  will  know  where 
the  other  agency  is  shipping,  so  that  the  old  sit- 
uation of  some  markets  clamoring  for  onions 
while  others  are  glutted  will  recur. 

The  only  hopeful  view  under  the  present 
circumstances  is  that  when  the  bulk  of  the  pres- 
ent growers  have  learned  by  costly  experience 
what  the  early  growers  learned  before  they 
formed  the  association,  they  will  turn  again  to 
the  organized  plan  and  re-establish  their  own 
distributing  and  selling  agency.  Many  of  the 
growers  who  have  fought  hard  to  prevent  the 
present  situation  confidently  predict  that  two 
years  hence  Texas  wil  have  the  strongest  asso- 
ciation it  has  ever  known. 


Why  Farmers  Are  Interested  in  Good  5eed 

Pure  Seed  Laws  Should  Be  Passed  and  Enforced  for  Protection  of  Farmers  and  Honest  Seed  Dealers 


ROBABLT    one    of    the  greatest 

P sources  of  loss  in  farming  has 
been  due  to  the  inferior  grades  of 
agricultural  seeds  which  have 
been  used. 

Consider  what  is  involved  in 
seeding  a  field  to  clover  or  al- 
falfa. First,  there  are  days  of  hard  labor  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  seed;  second,  there 
is  to  be  paid  out  a  large  amount  of  money  for 
seed  to  put  on  this  field.  Then,  if  the  seeds 
have  been  poor  in  quality,  infested  with  nox- 
ious weed  seeds  or  dead  ones  which  will  not 
germinate,  the  crop  is  at  least  a  partial  failure, 
money  and  lab'or  have  been  wasted,  and  worse 
even  than  this  is  the  abundance  of  weeds  which 
have  been  sown.  Wild  mustard,  green  and  yel- 
low foxtail,  buckhorn,  plantain,  witch  grass, 
bind  weed,  chick  weed,  dodder  and  many  others 
are  often  found  in  a  single  sample  of  seeds. 
Such  names  as  "extra  fancy,"  "choice"  and 
"fancy  recleaned"  have  absolutely  no  bearing 
oh  the  actual  quality  of  the  seeds. 

What  Dodder  Does  to  Alfalfa 
Such  plants  as  dodder  in  red  clover  or  al- 
falfa fields,  if  once  sown,  may  require  long 
years  of  work  and  vigilance  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Dodder  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  weed  pest 
known,  both  because  of  its  habits  of  growth  and 
its  difficulty  of  eradication.  It  is  a  parasitic 
plant;  that  is,  it  does  not  make  any  food  ma- 
terial for  itself,  but  steals  its  food  from  an- 
other growingi  plant.  There  is  sufficient  nour- 
ishment stored  up  in  the  tiny  seed  to  start  the 
young  dodder  plant  growing.  Before  it  became 
parasitic  it  probably  belonged  to  the  morning 
glory  family  and  is  a  vine.  As  soon  as  the  young- 
plant  begins  to  grow  it  begins  to  wind  about 
and  attaches  itself  to  some  support.  The  clover 
and  dodder  seeds  begin  to  grow  about  the  same 
time  and  the  dodder  attaches  itself  to  the 
clover.  From  this  time  on  it  loses  all  connec- 
tion with  the  ground.  It  sends  little  suckers 
into  the  clover  stem  and  begins  drawing  nour- 


ishment from  the  young  clover  plant.  One  sam- 
ple of  red  clover  inspected  carried  with  it  ap- 
proximately 19,000  dodder  seeds  per  pound  of 
clover  seed.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  of  a 
chance  the  farmer  who  sowed  this  seed  had  of 
getting  a  good  crop  of  hay.  This  lot  of  seed 
was  actually  sold  to  a  Washington  farmer  be- 
fore the  enforcement  of  the  seed  law.  A  plant 
manufactures  food  in  its  leaves,  but  the  dodder 
does  not  make  any  food  for  itself,  so  it  has  no 


Dodder  Plant  on  an  Alfalfa  Stem 


leaves.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  it  is  in- 
conspicuous, but  later  it  appears  as  a  reddish 
brown,  thread-like  vine,  twining  about  the 
clover  or  alfalfa  stems,  branching  and  spread- 
ing from  one  plant  to  another  and  finally  pro- 
ducing a  mass,  through  which  it  is  difficult  to 
drive  a  machine.  The  clover  or  alfalfa  thus 
choked  and  smothered  has  a  poor  chance  mak- 
ing a  good  crop.  The  dodder  produces  great 
masses  of  small  white  flowers  and  millions  of 
seeds,  which  will  maintain  fertility  for  long 
periods  of  years. 

Numerous  cases  are  reported  where  farmers 
did  not  know  what  dodder  was  and  cut  the  hay 
in  infested  fields,  dragging  it  and  spreading  the 
seeds  over  the  entire  place.  There  is  no 
farmer  who  would  knowingly  purchase  such 
seeds  at  any  price. 

Cannot  Detect  Impurities  on  Sight 

A  farmer  may  be  able  to  recognize  on  sight 
good  and  bad  qualities  in  almost  any  kind  of 
live  stock,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  be  able  to  recognize  on  sight  all  the  different 
kinds  of  seeds  which  he  uses,  especially  the  in- 
numejrable  kinds  of  weed  seeds.  Samples  of 
agricultural  seeds  have  been  tested  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  laboratory 
which  contained  more  than  fifty  different  kinds 
of  weed  seeds.  Seeds  of  worthless  weeds,  such 
as  yellow  trefoil,  burr  clover  and  sweet  clover, 
are  used  to  adulterate  agricultural  seeds.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  similarity  in  appearance  of 
these  seeds  and  clovers  and  alfalfa,  it  has  been 
easy  to  do  this.  Samples  have  been  tested 
which  contained  from  4  0  to  50  per  cent  of  these 
similar  seeds. 

Yellow  trefoil  and  other  adulterants  are  not 
as  serious  in  their  effect  on  the  crop  for  years 
to  come,  but  in  large  quantities  they  greatly  re- 
duce the  value,  and  no  farmer  wants  to  pay  red 
clover  or  alfalfa  prices  for  worthless  weed 
seeds.  Most  of  these  cost  less  than  one-third 
what  clover  or  alfalfa  does. 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  TEN) 
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To  all  points  in  Canada,  per  annum, 
in  advance    2.50 

To  other  foreign  points,  per  annum, 
in  advance   2.75 

REMITTANCE  FOR  RENEWALS  should 
be  sent  by  postoffice  or  express  money 
order,  bank  draft  or  2-cent  stamps. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS— Both  old  and 
new  address  must  be  given. 

ADDRESS  BUSINESS  LETTERS  to  the 
"Twentieth  Century  Farmer,"  Omaha, 
Neb.  Address  letters  for  publication  to 
"Editor  Twentieth  Century  Farmer," 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Advertising  Rates 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  —  Rates:  50 
cents  an  agate  line,  or  $7  an  inch. 
Reading  matter,  $1  per  brevier  line. 
Classified  ads.,  in  small  type,  5  cents 
a  word.  Rates  based  on  guaranteed  cir- 
culation of  100,000.  Actual  average  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  105,000.  Live  stock 
rates  on  reauest. 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  Friday  of  the 
week  preceding  date  it  is  to  be  inserted. 


General  moisture  conditions  in 
the  Missouri  valley  country  are  the 
best  in  many  years. 


Better  methods  of  marketing  of 
farm  crops  can  be  obtained  only 
through  co-operation. 


At  the  farmers'  co-operative  laun- 
dry at  Catfield,,  Minn.,  125  families 
have  washing  done  each  week  at  a 
cost  of  58  cents  a  washing,  includ- 
ing the  ironing.  This  kdnd  of  co- 
operation is  popular  with  the  women. 
We  should  have  more  of  it. 


The  veterinarians  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  Ne- 
braska Sanitary  Board  that  they 
should  be  given  a  monopoly  on  the 
hog  cholera  serum  business.  Neither 
have  the  hog  growers  convinced  the 
members  of  the  board  that  they 
should  not  adopt  the  rules  asked  by 
the  veterinarians. 


The  arrangements  now  being 
made  for  the  1914  power  farming 
demonstration  to  be  held  again  at 
Fremont,  Neb.,  the  third  week  of 
August,  include  working  exhibits  of 
irrigation  pumping  outfits,  portable 
sawmills,  hay-balers  and  other  ma- 
chinery which  may  be  used  to  dem- 
onstrate the  ability  of  the  tractors 
to  do  belt  work. 


The  fire  loss  in  the  United  States 
in  thirty  times  as  large,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  population,  as  that  of 
any  other  civilized  country.  The 
loss  of  property  Is  about  $500,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  the  loss  of  life  av- 
erages 3,000.  It  would  be  Interest- 
ing and  startling  if  statistics  could 
be  obtained  showing  how  much  o? 
this  loss  Is  due  to  carelessness  and 
might  easily  be  prevented. 


The  Farmers  Wife  at  Last 

The  extension  departments  at  the  agricultural  schools  have  been 
taxing  their  ingenuity  to  invent  some  new  plan  of  attack  on  the 
farmer  in  order  to  interest  him  more  positively  and  certainly  in  the 
matter  of  farm  improvement  and  increased  profits  in  farm  opera- 
tions. This  wide  scope  of  educational  opportunity  that  each  of  these 
institutions  is  carrying  on  has  called  for  considerable  original 
thought,,  as  it  would  never  do  for  one  school  to  pattern  after  or  imi- 
tate what  another  is  doing  or  has  intrduced. 

The  entire  farm,  in  all  its  aspects,  prospects  and  side  issues,  has 
been  taken  up  in  view  of  the  needed  education  and  training  that 
should  be  carried1  to  the  obstinate,  self-willed,  contrary  farmer  who 
will  not  attend  the  farmers'  institute,  read  experiment  station  bulle- 
tins, or  in  any  way  show  his  appreciation  of  the  efforts  that  are  being 
exercised  in  his  behalf.  The  extension  department  has  volunteered 
to  send  an  expert  to  his  farm  to  teach  him  how  to  plow,  how  to  plant, 
how  to  cultivate,  and  a  thousand  more  of  the  little  details  of  correct 
farming),  but  he  turns  a  deaf  ear. 

They  have  tried  to  get  his  attention  on  how  to  feed  the  old  brood 
sow,  how  to  raise  the  skim-milk  calf  with  profit  and  satisfaction, 
how  to  select  the  cow  that  gives  the  richest  milk.  They  have  even 
enticed  his  daughter  into  the  domestic  science  department  of  the  ag- 
ricultural college,  and  now  they  are  after  his  wife,  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  that  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  anybody  wanting.  Just  think 
of  the  brazen  effrontery,  this  bold  inventive  genius  of  the  extension 
department  of  the  agricultural  college  coming  right  out  into  the 
country  and  into  the  farm  home  and  proclaiming  that  the  depart- 
ment of  household  science  of  the  university  will  open  its  school  for 
housekeepers,  the  wives  of  the  farmers,  for  a  series  of  lectures  and 
a  course  of  training  to  last  two  to  four  weeks. 

The  health  of  the  family,  provision  for  beauty  of  surroundings, 
and  wise  administration,  are  considered  in  lectures  on  home  nursing, 
home  decoration,  household "  management  and  care  of  the  children. 
There  will  also  be  lectures  on  the  principles  of  nutrition,  on  pur- 
chase, preparation  and  use  of  foods,  including  laboratory  work;  ap- 
plying these  principles  to  cooking  andi  serving  foods;  the  selection, 
alteration  and  use  of  commercial  patterns  in  connection  with  cut- 
ting and  fitting,  and  many  other  features  of  the  complete  home, 
where  homemaking  qualifications  are  made  a  feature  of  education  in 
the  family.  The  foundation  of  the  entire  home  structure  has  been 
the  last  thing  thought  of,  the  last  thing  suggestive  of  reform  on  the 
farm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this,  however,  will  prove  the  crowning 
event  in  farm  education,  and  that  happiness,  comfort,  pride  and  a 
higher  appreciation  for  home  will  be  cultivated  into  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm  through  this  better  realization  of  what  home  can 
be  made  when  properly  planned  and  intelligently  worked  out. 


Organized  Agriculture 

The  week  of  concentrated  educa- 
tional effort  by  the  various  associa- 
tions and  organizations  of  the  state 
of  Nebraska  allied  with  the  agricul- 
tural and  live  stock  interests  of  the 
state  will  be  in  general  convention 
and  open  session  .at  Lincoln,  January 
19  to  24,  inclusive,  1914.  This  week 
of  protracted  discussion,  in  which 
every  feature  of  state  association  is 
made  a  part,  has  become  a  fixed 
principle  in  the  course  of  university 
and  agricultural  college  study,  in 
which  all  the  citizens  of  Nebraska 
are  invited  to  .attend  and  take  a  part. 

The  expression,  "Organized  agri- 
culture in  Nebraska,"  implies  all  or- 
ganized agricultural  associations  and 
educational  interests  that  have  for 
their  purpose  the  advancement  and 
upbuilding  of  the  soil,  crop  and  live 
stock  resources  of  the  state.  Organ- 
ized agriculture  in  Nebraska  has  be- 
come the  great  central  influence  in 
the  assembling  of  information  about 
the  farm,  the  home,  the  flock,  the 
herd  and  all  the  things  that  pertain 
to  the  economical  business  manage- 
ment of  the  soil. 

Organized  agriculture  in  Nebraska 
has  become  a  factor  In  the  educa- 
tional machinery  of  the  state  that  is 
Important  and  essential  in  the  an- 
nual roundup  of  the  acquired  infor- 
mation from  Its  various  and  varied 
agencies.  This  centralized  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  information  has 


scarcely  a  rival  in  educational  ad- 
vantages. The  reader,  the  stu- 
dent, the  person  who  has  time  and 
inclination  to  read  and  digest  all  the 
papers,  addresses,  discussions,  ques- 
tions and  answers  that  will  come  be- 
fore the  various  meetings  to  be  held 
during  this  special  week  of  organized 
agriculture,  January  19  to  2  4,  will 
have  a  fund  of  practical  information 
that  cannot  be  obtained  through  any 
other  source. 

The  practical  side  of  such  a  con- 
vention as  is  contemplated  by  or- 
ganized agriculture  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  known  that  spe- 
cialists and  experts  in  every  line  of 
industry  represented  were  consulted 
in  the  obtaining  of  the  best  talent 
for  the  lectures,  papers  and  ad- 
dresses to  be  given  on  this  occasion. 
This  week  of  organized  agriculture 
was  established  years  ago  and  has 
steadily  grown  into  favor  among  the 
people  of  the  state  until  it  is  now  a 
fixed  principle  in  the  state's  educa- 
tional observance. 

The  1914  occasion  programed 
for  January  19  to  24  promises  to  be 
of  more  than  usual  interest.  The 
great  activity  in  the  organization  of 
farmers  and  stock  growers  into  as- 
sociations of  a  co-operative  tendency 
has  stirred  up  a  sentiment  for  bet- 
ter organized  influence  throughout 
the  state.  The  farmer,  the  last  man 
to  organize,  is  taking  to  It  logically 
and  will  soon  make  up  for  lost  time. 


Must  Reduce  Feeding  Cost 

The  idea  of  cost  reduction  seems 
to  prevail  among  the  growers  and 
feeders  of  live  stock,  especially  in  all 
classes  and  kinds  ot  meat-producing 
animals.  The  producing  and  de- 
veloping of  animals  to  the  finished 
condition  for  slaughter  involves  an 
expense  for  commercial  feeds  that 
must  be  considered  in  the  estimate 
of  profit  or  loss  in  the  animal  indus- 
try. There  was  a  time  when  the 
cornorib  and  the  haystack  were  not 
matters  of  much  consideration  with 
the  farmer.  They  were  grown  to  be 
used  in  carrying  the  live  stock  of 
the  farm  through  from  one  period  of 
grazing  to  the  next,  from  fall  to 
spring.  There  was  not  much  de- 
mand in  the  market  for  these  feeds 
at  prices  that  seemed  to  justify  the 
ambitions  of  the  farmer  in  selling 
them  off  the  farm;  therefore  the 
natural  trend  toward  keeping  stock 
to  consume  the  feed  crops  produced. 

The  increased  demand  for  all 
grains  and  hays  produced  on  the 
farm  has  in  recent  years  put  the 
farmer  to  figuring  whether  to  sell 
these  products  in  the  market  direct, 
or  to  put  them  through  the  feed  lot 
and  dispose  of  them  as  beef,  pork 
and  mutton.  This  is  a  serious  prop- 
osition with  the  farmer  in  these 
times  of  hit  or  miss  in  the  feeding 
business.  The  feeder  takes  chances 
of  getting  as  much,  more  or  less  for 
his  feed  consumed  in  the  feed  lot  as 
sold  direct  from  the  farm  to  the  feed 
market.  This  condition  of  uncer- 
tainty will  always  exist  in  the  fat 
stock  market.  There  will  always  be 
more  or  less  of  lottery  in  feeding  for 
the  fat  market.  The  best  of  pro- 
fessional feeders,  after  long  years  of 
experience,  have  found  depressing 
markets  at  just  the  time  they  had 
figured  on  active  demand  and  good 
prices. 

The  scarcity  and  high  prices  of 
feeds  demand  closer  attention  to  the 
cost  of  producing  fat  animals.  It 
demands  closer  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  all  animals  that  are  feed 
consumers,  whether  in  the  line  of 
animal  production  or  animal  devel- 
opment. The  cost  of  feeding  must 
be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  yet 
encourage  growth  and  taking  on  of 
flesh.  The  farmer  and  owner  of  live 
stock  are  now  undergoing  a  period 
of  economical  production,  and  must 
keep  in  mind  the  cost  of  the  feed 
consumed. 

The  silo  probably  suggests  the  best 
means  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  car- 
rying stock  of  all  kinds  through  the 
feeding  season.  The  silo  is  just  com- 
ing into  use  in  its  varied  relation- 
ships in  which  it  may  be  made  serv- 
iceable in  cheapening  the  cost  of 
wintering  stock.  The  silo  will  soon 
be  in  use  over  the  range  country 
where  it  is  at  all  practicable  to  grow 
forage  and  fodder  crops  suitable  for 
silage.  Sorghum  and  kafir  corn  can 
be  grown  in  many  of  the  dry  dis- 
tricts sufficiently  early  to  get  a  good 
growth  of  green  feed  for  silage. 
This,  fed  in  conjunction  with  hay 
through  the  winter,  will  greatly  help 
in  what  are  now  called  the  hay-fed 
range  cattle  that  come  to  market  be- 
fore the  grass-fat  cattle  of  the  range 
are  ready.  In  all  the  alfalfa  irriga- 
tion valleys  the  silo  wil  become  a 
strong  factor  in  Cheap  feed  suppy. 
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How  About  the  Mule? 

What  influence  will  the  present 
tendency  to  mule  breeding  have  upon 
the  horse  supply  of  the  future?  The 
high  prices  and  the  scarcity  of  mules 
have  suggested  to  many  farmers  and 
horse  raisers,  both  north  and  south, 
the  desirability  of  raising  mules 
from  the  standpoint  of  sales  for 
profit. 

There  is  an  increased  demand  for 
large  mares  to  breed  mules.  This 
tendency  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular locality,  It  is  not  alone  in 
the  northern  horse-raising  states, 
but  is  spreading  into  the  south..  Car- 
loads of  large,  young  mares  have 
been  bought  this  winter  and  shipped 
into  the  heart  of  the  southern  states 
for  the  joint  purpose  of  teams  and 
mule  raising.  The  mule  is  gaining 
in  popularity  for  team  work  wher- 
ever the  horse  and  mule  are  in  use. 

The  tendency  to  mule  preference 
seems  to  be  based  upon  economy  of 
service,  in  team  work,  on  the  farm 
and  wherever  horse  power  is  de- 
manded. The  demand  for  more 
mules  means  mares  employed  in  the 
raising  of  mule  colts,  and  this  means 
the  diminishing  of  the  horse-produc- 
ing ability  of  the  country.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  estimate  that  not  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  increase 
of  the  horse  population  of  the  en- 
tire country  are  females.  This  is  a 
fair  basis  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
horse  increase.  If  this  producing 
element  is  interfered  with  in  its 
legitimate  course  of  perpetuating 
its  kind,  there  must  result  a  decrease 
below  normal  conditions. 

The  diversion  of  any  considerable 
number  of  mares  from  the  produc- 
tion of  the  horse  kind  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mules,  a  non-producing 
animal,  m'ust  sooner  or  later  result 
in  a  great  dearth  of  horses.  The 
mule  colt  fever  is  spreading,  and 
farmers  everywhere  are  talking  the 
desirability  of  mule  raising,  just  be- 
cause the  mule  colt  is  a  ready  seller 
at  a  good  price.  It  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  increased  production  of 
mules  means  decreased  production 
of  horses  as  a  producing  proposi- 
tion. 


The  Bull  that  Pays 

There  is  probably  no  factor  as- 
sociated with  the  cattle  business 
that  cuts  more  figure  with  profit  or 
loss  than  this  one  item,  the  herd 
bull.  It  matters  not  whether  you 
are  breeding  beef  cattle  or  dairy  cat- 
tle, whether  pure-bred  cattle  or 
grade  cattle,  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  cheap  or  careless  in  providing  the 
bull  for  your  herd.  The  work  of  one 
generation  of  cattle  means  putting 
you  forward  or  putting  you  back.  It 
is  a  good  idea  for  the  owner  of  a 
herd  of  breeding  cows  to  make  a 
careful  survey  of  the  herd  individ- 
ually and  note  the  deficiencies  and 
objections  in  each  animal,  then 
measure  up  the  choice  cows  with  the 
least  desirable  ones  and  see  if  this 
discrepancy  is  not  too  much  to  at- 
tempt to  correct  in  the  breeding. 
Would  it  not  be  best  to  cull  out  a 
few  tail-enders  and  replace  them 
with  better  cows? 

It  takes  three  years  to  get  the 
produce  of  one  of  these  cows  up  to 
breeding  age,  and  then  you  cannot 
hope  to  have  a  heifer  that  you  like; 
the  tendency  of  such  produce  is  to 


be  below  the  average.  The  herd 
bull  must  be  a  very  good  animal,  of 
strong  breeding  character,  with  in- 
herent good  qualities,  if  his  produce 
comes  with  uniform  style  and  type. 
Study  carefully  in  buying  the  herd 
bull.  Preferably,  take  one  that  you 
see  and  know  that  his  breeding  is 
satisfactory.  Some  persons  are 
prejudiced  against  a  tried  bull,  a  bull 
of  age.  This  is  no  fault  when  he 
proves  to  you  what  his  get  are  like. 

The  price  is  always  what  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  buiyer  getting  the 
best.  If  bulls  all  sold  at  so  much 
per  head,  the  same  price,  take  your 
choice,  I  guarantee  that  the  best 
bulls  would  all  go  out  with  the  first 
applicants,  if  the  price  was  at  all 
reasonable.  It  is  the  difference  in 
price  of  the  bulls  that  keeps  so  many 
herds  poor.  The  $100  bull  is  bought 
and  the  $200  bull  is  left.  The  bull 
buyer  sees  nothing  but  the  $100  dif- 
ference, and  he  tries  to  make  him- 
self think  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence in  quality.  "Anyway,  they  are 
sired  by  the  same  bull,  and  the  $100 
bull  probably  will  breed  just  as  good 
calves  as  the  $2  00  bull,  and  I  have 
saved  $100." 

Remember  it  is  individuality  that 
you  are  striving  for  in  your  herd, 
and  with  this  uniformity,  a  correct- 
ness of  type  that  all  breeders  admire. 
You  cannot  get  this  in  the  bull  un- 
less you  buy  it  and  pay  for  it.  The 
sooner  you  get  such  notions  out  of 
your  head  the  safer  will  be  the 
ground  you  stand  on.  Buy  a  little 
better  bull  than  you  intended  to — 
a  poor  bull  is  dear  at  any  price — 
then  take  good  care  of  him,  feed 
him  well  and  grow  him  into  a  vig- 
orous animal,  and  you  will  not  re- 
gret it. 


Typhoid  Death  Rates 

Typhoid  fever  Is  a  much  greater 
danger  on  the  farm  than  in  the  city. 
This  statement  is  the  result  of  an 
investigation  made  recently  by  the 
Illinois  state  water  survey.  In  the 
last  ten  years  the  larger  cities  have 
reduced  their  death  rates  from  ty- 
phoid from  50  to  less  than  15  per 
100,000.  In  the  rural  districts  the 
rate  is  even  higher  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  except  in  a  few  communi- 
ties. The  average  is  about  22  for 
every  100,000.  The  improvement 
in  the  death  rate  in  the  cities  is  at- 


tributed to  increased  sanitation,  and 
the  only  reason  the  city  death  rate 
from  this  cause  cannot  be  still 
further  lowered  is  because  of  the 
milk  supply,  which  must  necessarily 
come  from  the  country.  Most  of 
the  typhoid  fever  epidemics  of  late 
years  have  been  due  directly  to  in- 
fection from  milk. 

As  the  rural  districts  become  more 
thickly  settled  the  danger  from  this 
source  is  going  to  Increase  unless 
more  care  is  taken  of  the  water  sup- 
ply. Great  care  should  bo  taken  in 
the  location  of  wells,  which  should 
never  receive  the  drainage  from 
barns  and  other  outbuildings.  On 
proper  care  in  obtaining  and  keep- 
ing pure  the  water  supply  may  de- 
pend, not  only  the  health  of  the 
farmer's  family  and  neighbors,  but 
of  the  people  in  the  city  who  buy  the 
milk  from  his  farm. 


Pumping  Plant  Irrigation 

The  feasibility  of  utilizing  the  un- 
derflow of  water  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses is  being  quite  generally  dis- 
cussed among  state  associations. 
The  farmers'  congresses  of  the  vari- 
ous states  having  dry  farming  lands 
that  cannot  be  supplied  with  surface 
or  stream  water  are  agitating  the 
feasibility  of  the  pumping  plant. 

Western  Kansas  held  a  meeting 
December  10  and  11  at  Goodland 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  irriga- 
tion farming.  State  officials,,  lead- 
ing farmers  and  irrigation  experts 
were  present.  Among  those  who 
addressed  the  convention  were  the 
governor,  President  Watters  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  H.  N. 
Cottrell,  agricultural  commissioner 
of  the  Rock  Island  road,  and  H.  E. 
Murdock,  irrigation  expert  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

This  is  an  enterprise  that  merits 
the  closest  study  and  investigation. 
It  is  clearly  apparent  that  certain 
dry  land  districts  must  be  afforded 
some  means  of  water  supply  to  tide 
them  over  seasons  of  severe  drouth 
in  order  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able certainty  of  crop  production. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  under- 
water supply;  the  proposition  is  to 
make  it  available  for  use  at  a  cost 
that  will  justify  the  venture.  There 
are  very  few  things  that  are  impossi- 
ble when  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  di- 
rected to  its  solution. 


Dairy  Cow  in  Minnesota 

The  Minnesota  State  Agricultural 
Society  has  determined  to  conduct  a 
dairy  cow  contest  as  a  feature  of  de- 
velopment for  the  state.  This  will 
be  systematically  conducted  upon  a 
basis  of  individual  conformation, 
butter-fat  value,  skim  milk,  the 
product  of  a  six-months'  test.  The 
purse  that  the  State  Fair  association 
has  put  up  is  $500  per  year.  All 
entries  must  be  filed  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  State  fair. 

Competition  is  confined  to  cows 
owned  within  the  state  of  Minnesota 
and  to  registered  cows  only.  The 
applicant  must  be  2  years  old  or  over 
at  the  beginning  of  the  test.  This 
is  a  test  to  determine  the  interest 
that  will  come  with  this  kind  of  a 
contest.  If  It  proves  of  sufficient 
interest,  it  will  become  a  part  of  the 
premium  list  classification  for  fu- 
ture years.  This  is  a  good  contest 
incentive  for  the  development  of 
high-class  milkers  of  any  of  the 
pure-breds,  and  should  be  taken  up 
by  state  fairs  generally  as  a  state 
proposition. 


Silo  Courses  by  Mail 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Kan- 
sas has  decided  to  give  instruction 
by  mail  on  the  preparation  of  con- 
crete for  the  building  of  permanent 
silos  in  that  state.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  agricultural  college  to 
send  out  men  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  silos  wben  requested  to 
do  so,  especially  in  an  advisory  way. 
These  visits  are  not  to  exceed  a  day 
in  a  place,  and  this  plan  of  assist- 
ance will  still  continue  in  connec- 
tion with  the  instruction  by  corre- 
spondencs. 

It  is  announced  that  specifications 
for  reinforcing,  examination  of  con- 
crete material,  plans,  and  any  other 
desired  information  in  regard  to  silo 
construction,  will  be  furnished  by 
correspondence  free  of  charge.  There 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  con- 
crete builders  in  the  state.  It  is 
claimed  that  silos  will  be  built  in 
advance  of  the  needs  of  next  year's 
crops.  The  concrete  silo  seems  to 
be  demanded. 


Practically  all  of  the  corncob 
pipes  used  in  America  are  produced 
by  six  factories,  all  of  which  are  lo- 
cated in  Missouri. 


Do  Championship  Work 
In  Your  Own  Fields 


It's  Easy  With  the  Janesville 

Now  that  von  have  heard  how  easy  Janesville  Plows  won  the  sweepstake  prizein  all  contests  entered  in  Wheatland, Big 
Rock  and  Grant  Park,  111.,  last  fall,  let's  bring  yourplowing  into  the  championship  class  You  may  not  care  for  prues  but 
you  do  want  top  notch  work.  No  other  plow  can  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Janesville.  Champions  of  previous  contests  did 
their  be3t  but  could  not  win  until  they  used  the  Janesville. 


ANESVILLE  PLOWS 


With  S.  &  S.  Auger 
Twist  Mouldboards, 


Do  Work  in  the  Field  That  Makes  the  Crop 


They  leave  the  ground  well  broken  —  all 
stubble  and  trash  buried  and  the  surface  smooth 
and  clean.   Send  for  the  souvenir  Booklet  and 
look  at  the  photographs  of  fields  plowed  with  a 
Janesville  Plow.  See  the  results  that  can  be  had 
with  the  S.  &  S.  Bottom.   It  does  not  take  a 
Bkilled  driver  to  get  first  class  work  with  this  plow. 
John  Webber,  a  14  year  old  boy  won  first  prise  with  a 
Janesville  at  Grant  Park,  III.,  Sept.  27,  1913. 
C__  J  •    Vn„-  and  learn  how  easy  you  can  do 

bend  ID  lour  Name  championship  work  in  your  own 
fields  with  a  Janesville.  Light  draft,  flexibility,  etc., 
are  excellently  taken  care  of —but  it's  the  plow  bottom 
that  does  the  work  and  that's  what  counts.  All  makes 
of  Janesville  Plows  can  be  equipped  with  S.&  S.  Bot- 
toms, including  walking  plows.  Write  for  the  book- 
let and  catalog.  Address 

Janesville  Machine  Co.,  33  Center  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


This 
Beautiful  Souvenir 
Booklet  Mailed 

FREE 

to  anyone  who  will  write  for 
it.  Send  in  your  name  at 
once.  See  photographic 
views  cf  field  work  that  won 
prizes— also  photographs  of 
winners— their  equipments, 
etc.  Invaluable  if  you  want 
good  plowing.  Write  today. 
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264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 

1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the   gm\  f± 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this  II. 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book     ■  III* 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges.    |  IMV 

Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage  *W 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know.  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  usefulinformation  boiled  ( 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.   Tells  "How  to  i 
Make  Silage"— "How  to  Feed  Silage"— "How  to  I 
Build  Silos"— "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility"  | 
—"Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions."  All  | 
about  "Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.    Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.   Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  OhiOj 


Feeding  Big  Steers  for  Market 

How  One  Man  Fed  Steers  and  What  He  Learned 


It  lies  within  your  power  to  wipe 


Cow  Abortion 


out  of  your  herd  and  keep  it  out. 

Use  Dr.  Robert*'  Treatment.  'Apply  it 
yourself.  Properly  applied,  it  never  fails 
r\ __  to  j tai-i  out  this  disease  and 
I  clean  the  herd.  Saves  lives  of 

m  •  calves.  Write  at  once  to 

David  Roberts 

Veterinary  Company 

■BH  MM  WMCMSN  in.. "" 


f±  Reasons  Why  You  Should 

V  II  Investigate  the  SAN  DOW 

mm  V-  Kerosene  stationary  encwe 


It  runs  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline, 
alcohol  or  chstillate  without  chango  of 
equipment — starts  without  crankinp— 
runs  in  either  direction — throttle  gov* 
erned— hopper  cooled— speed  controlled 
While  running— no  cams— no  valves— no 
gears— no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts  — portable —  light  weight— great 
power— starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below 
zero — complete,  ready  to  run— chil- 
dren operate  them  —  5-year  iron- 
clad guarantee  —  15* day  money/* 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  H.  P. 

head  a  postal  today  for  free  rjatalot> 
wbtob  shows  bow  bandow  will  be  useful 
to  you.    Our  special  advertising  propo- 
sition saves  you  one-half  cost  of  first 
laglos  sold  la  your  oounty.  (167) 

Detroit  MetorCarSopprt-Ce* 
2f>  >  C*n too  At*,,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE 

Youth's  Companion 

AND  THE 

Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 

Both  One  Year  For 

ONLY 

$2.50 

Address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


When  rommunlcatmK  with  ad  vei  Uh<th 
on  thlH  pax<-  kindly  Btato  that  you  Haw 
Dxilr  advf-rtlfw-ment  In  the  "Twent i«  l li 
•"''•ntnry  Farmer. 


HE  practical  feeder  seldom 
finds  time  to  keep  records 
of  gains  on  individual 
steers.  Experiment  sta- 
tions have  found  time  to  do  this  in 
many  cases.  Their  cattle,  however, 
are  not  fed  and  handled  just  as  are 
the  bulfe  of  fattening  cattle  in  feed 
lots.  Consequently,,  when  we  find 
a  feeder  who  has  taken  pains  to 
keep  some  individual  records  on  his 


would  have  exceeded  1,700  pounds 
by  quite  a  margin. 

At  this  time  these  steers  were  con- 
suming one-half  bushel  of  shelled 
corn  apiece  daily  and  had  access  to 
alfalfa  and!  prairie  hay  at  will.  The 
corn  was  being  shipped  in  and  cost 
52  cents  a  bushel.  It  takes  consid- 
erable feed  to  keep  up  an  animal's 
bodily  activities.  This  is  called  a 
maintenance  ration.    The  larger  the 


Winter  Feed  Lot  of  Mr.  Gross 


steers  we  are  all  keen  to  learn  his 
results. 

P.  M.  Gross,  an  extensive  feeder 
at  Ord  and  Spalding,  Neb.,  last  win- 
ter fed  out  seventy-five  head  of 
weighty  steers  in  his  feed  lot  at  the 
former  town.  These  were  purchased 
December  1,  1912,  in  the  sand  hills 
sixty-five  miles  north  of  Ord.  They 
were  driven  across  country,  and 
upon  arriving  at  Ord,  December  28, 
the  lot  averaged  1,3  05  pounds.  They 
were    a    l'airge-framed,  even  lot  of 


animal  the  more  feed  there  is  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  which  is  used  for 
making  gains.  The  feeder  of 
weighty  animals,  whether  it  be  cat- 
tle, hogs  or  sheep,  has  this  disad- 
vantage to  contend  with,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  man  who  feeds 
young  animals  which  are  growing 
and  fattening  at  the  same  time.  Con- 
sequently, even  though  the  big  steers 
referred  to  were  making  good  gains, 
there  would  need  to  be  quite  an  ad- 


Steer  that  Made  a  Daily  Gain  of  Four  Pounds 


steers,  carrying  considerable  quality, 
and  cost  the  buyer  an  even  8  cents 
per  pound.  Mr.  Gross  weighed  sev- 
eral of  the  steers  separately  at  this 
time  and  recorded  their  weights. 

Upon  March  31,  1913,  the  writer 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these 
steers  and  weighing  many  of  them 
separately.  The  roan  steer  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut  weighed  at 
this  time  1,680  pounds.  His  weight 
December  28  had  been  1,310  pounds. 
This  gives  him  a  daily  gain  of  four 
pounds  for  the  entire  period.  An- 
other steer  had  gained  practically 
the  same.  Of  some  twelve  head 
weighed,  the  largest  tipped  the  beam 
at  1,850  pounds    and    the  average 


vance  in  selling  price  over  cost  to 
let  the  feeder  out. 

H.  J.  GRAMLICH. 


Editor's  Note — This  raises  the 
much  discussed  question  of  "baby 
beef."  What  do  our  practical  feeder 
readers  think  of  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle? What  kind  of  animal  is  most 
profitable  from  the  feeders'  stand- 
point? 


Importance  of  a  Moist  Subsoil 

Tho  condition  of  the  subsoil  has  a 
very  important,  bearing  upon  the 
downward  movement  of  water.  In 
B  dry  soil   the  natural  precipitation 


moves  downward  very  slowly  and 
the  majority  of  the  moisture  will  be 
stored  near  the  surface  where  the 
loss  of  water  by  evaporation  goes 
on  the  most  rapidly.  When  the  sub- 
soil is  moist  the  water  moves  more 
freely  and  goes  to  greater  depths. 
Investigations  in  Utah  show  that 
when  desert  land  is  broken  for  crop- 
ping purposes  the  precipitation  pen- 
etrates farther  and'  farther  into  the 
soil  with  each  year  of  cultivation. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  loosening 
of  the  top  soil,  and  as  the  lower  lay- 
ers become  moist  the  water  is  en- 
abled to  slide  down  more  easily  to 
greater  depths. 

This  is  a  very  important  principle 
for  the  dry  farmer  to  understand,  as 
he  can  take  the  necessary  precau- 
tions to  keep  his  soil  from  getting 
very  dry  below  the  first  foot.  If  a 
soil  does  become  extremely  dry,  it 
should  be  summer  tilled  without 
cropping,  so  as  to  get  the  subsoil 
into  a  moist  condition. 

JAMES1  D.  MARSHALL. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


SELF  DELUSION 
Many  People  Deceived  by  Coffee 
.  We  like  to  defend  our  indulgen- 
ces and  habits,  even  though  we  may 
be  convincea  of  their  actual  harm- 
fulness. 

A  man  can  convince  himself  that 
whisky  is  good  for  him  on  a  cold 
morning,  or  beer  on  a  hot  summer 
day — when  he  wants  the  whisky  or 
beer. 

It's  the  same  with  coffee.  Thou- 
sands of  people  suffer  headache  and 
nervousness  year  after  year,  but  try 
to  persuade  themselves  the  cause  is 
not  coffee — bcause  they  like  coffee. 

"While  yet  a  child  I  commenced 
using  coffee  and  continued  it,"  writes 
a  Wis.  man,  "until  I  was  a  regular 
coffee  fiend.  I  drank  it  every  morn- 
ing and  in  consequence  had  a  blind- 
ing headache  nearly  every  after- 
noon. 

"My  folks  thought  it  was  coffee 
that  ailed  me,  but  I  liked  it  and 
would  not  admit  it  was  the  cause  of 
my  trouble,  so  I  stuck  to  coffee  and 
the  headaches  stuck  to  me. 

"Finally  the  folks  stopped  buying 
coffee  and  brought  home  some  Pos- 
tum.  They  made  it  right  (direc- 
tions on  pkg.)  and  told  me  to  see 
what  difference  it  would  make  with 
my  head,  and  during  that  first  week 
on  Postum  my  old  affliction  did  not 
bother  me  once.  From  that  day  to 
this  we  have  used  nothing  but 
Postum  in  place  of  coffee — head- 
aches are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
to  the  whole  body." 

"Postum  looks  good,  smells  good, 
tastes  good,  is  good,  and  does  good 
to  the  whoe  body." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  In  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. 

A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly  in 
a  cup  of  hot  water  and,  with  cream 
and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious  bever- 
age instantly.  Grocers  sell  both 
kinds. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 
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f*l  liELECTRIC 
IdlYOllGalvanized 

yr  Steel  Farm  Gate 


Should  the  State  Board  of 

Agriculture  Be  Reorganized? 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  THREE) 

boulevard  system  to  the  entrance  of 
the  State  Fair  grounds.  During  the 
forty-eight  weeks  that  the  State  Fair 
is  not  using  the  grounds  the  fast 
horse  men  and  automobile  pleasure 
riders  living  in  the  vicinity  use  this 
boulevard  and  the  race  course.  Nat- 
urally, to  add  to  their  enjoyment 
and  pleasure,  they,  wanted  the  boule- 
vard system  extended  throughout  the 
fair  grounds  to  the  race  track. 
Members  of  the  board  out  in  the 
state  were  opposed  to  spending 
$2,000  to  complete  the  city  boule- 
vard system  to  the  race  track.  With- 
out even  authority  from  the  board, 
the  boulevard  was  built. 

Another  Unfinished  Building 
The  last  legislature  voted  an  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000  to  build  a 
new  agricultural  building.  When  the 
bill  was  up  for  consideration  those 
representing  the  State  Fair  had  the 
architect's  plans  and  specifications 
■for  the  new  building  already  pre- 
pared, and  the  legislators  were  as- 
sured it  could  be  built  for  a  little 
over  $90,000.  For  some  reason  the 
asking  for  bids  was  delayed.  When 
received  the  lowest  was  $128,000. 
Changes  were  made  in  the  plans,  but 
still  the  total  cost  was  $4,000  more 
than  the  amount  appropriated.  We 


This  offer  is  made  by  the  Lake  County- 
Land  Owners'  Association  in  order  to  se- 
cure new  settlers  and  to  develop  the 
district. 

We  Will  Take 
Your  First  Crop 

In  Full  Payment  for  the  Land 

Regardless  of  the  size  or  value  of  the 
crop,  and  without  any  cash  payment 
to  us  on  your  part  whatsoever. 

We  have  very  little  money  to  spend  for 
advertising:,  but  we  know  what  our  land 
will  produce,  and  we  will  give  a  new  set- 
tler 10  acres  and  take  his  first  crop  o£ 
watermelons  in  full  payment  for  same. 

This  crop  can  be  produced  at  small  ex- 
pense and  is  marketed  within  a  few 
months.  We  take  only  the  first  crop.  You 
can  raise  other  crops  for  yourself  the 
same  year. 

Our  lands  He  on  either  side  of  three  hard 
roads  and  two  railroads,  with  12  stations, 
including:  five  towns  and  one  city;  they  are 
high,  rolling,  well  drained,  with  beautiful 
clear  water  lakes  and  beautiful  homes 
throughout  district;  elevation  over  100 
feet;  ideal  climate  and  pure  drinking 
water.  No  better  grapefruit  or  orange 
land  on  the  continent.  Over  one  million 
boxes  of  fruit  shipped  from  this  part  of 
state  last  year.  Modern  packing  houses. 

Our  growers  make  big  money  out  of  tomatoe9, 
syrup  cane,  winter  vegetables,  staple  crops  and 
watermelons,  which  are  shipped  in  solid  train 
loads;  62  spot  cash  buyers  here  one  day  last  season. 

Come  now  and  pick  out  your  land  while  prices 
are  low.  Our  land  is  selling  at  $35  an  acre  and  up 
on  easy  terms.  You  can  have  it  planted  on  shares 
or  set  out  to  grapefruit,  which  bearskin  4  years. 
A  10-acre  grapefruit  grove  means  an  income  for 
life— old  age  insurance.  For  particulars,  address 

Lake  County  Land  Owners' Association 
Fruitland  Park,  Florida   Dept.  C3 

Owners,  not  agents.  R.  R.  fare  refunded  to 
buyers,  n 


We  can  guarantee  "Best  Tan"  because  there 
is  no  guesswork  in  our  business.  Our  labora- 
tory and  chemist  enables  us  to  treat  each  hide 
specially  to  its  needs,  and  to  make  it  soft,  pli- 
able and  durable.  Get  your  hide  "Best  Tanned" 

Fashions  Free  % 

This  catalog  shows  the  latest  styles  in 
furs.    Another  book  "A  Trip  Through  a 
Modern  Tannery"  illustrates  how  "Best 
Tan"  is  made,  and  why  it  is  best.         *s  . 
GLOBE  TANNING  CO., 

?34  East  1  st  St.,    Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


are  informed  that,  without  authority 
from  the  board,  the  additional  ex- 
penditure of  $4,000  was  included  in 
the  contract.  This,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  State  Fair  re- 
ceipts. With  the  plans  prepared  be- 
fore the  appropriation  was  passed, 
yet  the  building  was  not  ready  for 
use  for  the  1913  fair. 
The   State   Fair  Political  Machine 

The  trite  old  saying,  "Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do,"  has  been  proved  true  by  the 
men  who  control,  through  political 
manipulations,  the  management  of 
the  state  fair.  To  conduct  the  state 
fair,  which  is  organized  into  depart- 
ments, with  a  superintendent  at  the 
head  of  each,  requires  only  two  or 
three  real  busy  months  just  prior  to 
the  fair  for  the  secretary  and  his  of- 
fice force.  The  balance  of  the 
year  leaves  quite  a  little  spare  time 
for  other  things.  This  has  made  it 
easy  for  those  in  control  to  build  up 
a  political  machine.  We  have  shown 
how  these  men  have  been  able  to 
continue  themselves  in  office.  This 
would  not  be  possible  if  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  were  a  repre- 
sentative booty  and  not  a  close  cor- 
poration and  self-perpetuating. 

In  the  table  published  last  week  it 
was  shown  that  Mr.  Mellor  was  presi- 
ident  in  1903  and  1904.-  The  presi- 
dent appointed  Mr.  Rudge  on  the 
board  of  managers  and  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  dulring  that  time. 
Then  Mr.  Youngers  was  elected  pres- 
ident for  1905  and  1906  and  Mr.  Mel- 
lor secretary.  Mr.  Rudge  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  by  Mr.  Young- 
ers and  was  made  chairman.  Dur- 
ing that  time  five  members  consti- 
tuted the  board  of  managers. 

In  1908  the  secretary's  office  was 
moved  to  the  state  capital,  the  cen- 
ter of  political  activity  for  the  state. 
The  secretary's  salary  was  increased. 
From  this  strategic  position,  who 
with  ordinary  ability  could  not  build 
up  a  political  machine?  This  is 
what  Secretary  Mellor  has  at  his 
command:  The  use  of  one  of  the 
best  offices  in  the  state  house  free; 
free  light;  free  heat;  free  janitor 
service;  a  paid  stenographic  force;  a 
salaried  publicity  man,  chosen  be- 
cause of  his  ability  as  a  newspaper 
writer  and  not  because  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture;  and  with  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  managers 
located  at  Lincoln,  to  help  him  by 
his  counsel  and  advice. 

With  this  organization,  and  the 
use  of  the  free  pass  for  political 
friends,  is  there  any  wonder  that  a 
powerful  and  effective  political  ma- 
chine has  been  built  up? 

Next  week  we  will  tell  our  readers 
what  it  is  costing  the  state  to  main- 
tain this  political  machine,  also  why 
it  is  a  menace  and  a  detriment  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state. 


Quietness  in  Milking  Barn 

Like  many  dairy  subjects,  the 
question  of  quietness  in  the  milking 
barn  during  milking  hours  has  its 
opposing  supporters.  On  the  one 
side  you  hear  the  argument  that 
during  milking  time  the  cow  should 


be  entertained  with  soothing  song 
and  music.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  in- 
stall victrolas  in  their  milking  barns. 
On  the  other  side  you  hear  that  the 
barn  at  that  time  should  be  a  place 
of  absolute  peace  and  quiet.  Let 
no  sound  be  heard  to  draw  the 
cow's  attention  from  that  mysteri- 
ous process  of  milk  manufacture 
save  the  quiet  rumination  of  the 
herd  and  the  sound  of  the  regular 
streams  of  milk  as  they  fill  the  milk 
pail. 

Personally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
converting  the  milking  barn  into  a 
conservatory  of  music,  especially  if 
the  program  is  to  be  furnished  by 
milkers,  who  become  so  absorbed  in 
their  yodeling  and  humming  that 
with  them  milking  becomes  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  and  the  cow 
soon  loses  patience  and  will  not  give 
down  her  milk  readily.  Neither  do 
I  believe  the  investment  in  musical 
instruments  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
milkers  who  sulked  about  the  barn 
with  never  a  word  to  say  were  gen- 
erally out  of  sympathy  with  their 
work,,  and  therefore  the  first  to  use 
the  milk  stool.  I  maintain  that  you 
cannot  and  should  not  keep  a  cheer- 
ful and  contented  milker  absolutely 
quiet. 

But  where  are  you  going  to  draw 
the  line,  if  noise  aggravates  and  s!- 
lence  is  monotonous  and  breeds  dis- 
content? Let  each  cow  have  her 
name.  Then  put  the  man  at  some 
work  other  than  milking  who  does 
not  take  kindly  enough  to  his  job 
or  to  his  string  of  cows  to  call  each 
one  by  name,  to  bestow  an  occa- 
sional pat,  and  to  ask  her  to  step 
over  and  put  her  foot  back.  Let  the 
milking  hours  be  a  pleasant  event 
for  both  the  cow  and  milker.  When 
the  two  get  to  a  point  where  they 
have  formed  a  mutual  friendship  you 
have  reached  the  ideal  condition.  I 
doubt  whether  or  not  the  milker  can 
reach  that  point  either  by  noisy  sing- 
ing or  by  noiselessly  sulking  about 
his  work.       H.  T.  DVORACHEK. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


BIMPPEO  FO«  INS<=€CTION  AND  FRCt  TRIAl 

This  offer  is  to  Introduce  Trojan  Steel  Farm  Gate 
ftnd  to  show  that  our  Electric  Galvanizing  Process  I 
unites  the  galvanizing  with  the  steel  so  you  can't 
scrape,  chip  or  crack  It  off .   Picture  below.  No,  I,  I 
shows  how  our  galvanizing  sticks.  Picture  No.  2  I 
shows  how  ordinary  galvanizing  scrapes  off.   Write  | 
for  free  sample  of  tub- 
ing. Also  get  prices^ 
and  free  trial 
offer. 


Are  Real  Gates 


The  World's  Best  Gate  at  Prices  That 
Every  Farmer  Can  Afford 

iDon't  bother  with  rickety,  wooden  gates.  Don 't  pay 
IblK  prices  for  poor  Iron  gates.  Get  Trojan  Steel  Farm 
iGates  at  rock  bottom  prices.  Our  gates  are  sold  un- 
Ider  $10,000  (aurantee.  Will  never  rust.  Last  a  nfe- 
Itlme.  Made  of  1  5-8  Inch  high  carbon  steel  tubing. 
[All  No.  9  wire  mesh.  Automatic  latch,  adjustable  at 
leither  end.  Hog  tight  and  bull  proof.  Write  tor  Ut- 
lerature,  prices  and  Free  Trial  offer. 

Farmer  Agents  Wanted 
In  territories  where  we  have  no  dealers  we  want 
lllve  wires  who  have  a  little  time  to  spare.  Trojan 
Igates  are  made  right,  look  right  and  sell  at  a  price 
Ithat  makes  selling  easy.    Many  agents  making  tlOC 
month  and  more. 

1  particu- 


A  Real  Hog  Waterer 
for  Cold  Weather. 


I  Supplies  Water  With 

■  Cbill  Off  at  Alt  Times 

■  Reduces  feeding  cost  25  per  cent.  Ho«s  do 
I  better  and  put  on  more  weight  with  less  feed 

■  when  properly  watered. 

^Lpive  the  hogs  good  clean  water  with  chill  off 
^^a.  and  they  will  drink  frequently  both  night 
^ffk    and  day.   No  ice  to  chop — no  worry. 

IHFAI  H°9  Waterer 

XtJWAJt^Jksi  Cannot  Freeze 

■^Kaeps  water  warm  In  coldest  weather. 
"Made  of  heavy  galvanized  Iron.  Durable, 
sanitary,  automatic  feed,  no  valves  to  get 
out  of  order.  Inexpensive  to  operate.  Easily 
filled.  A  time  saver  and  money  maker. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 
Find  out  how  this  waterer 
pays  for  itself  in  saving  of 
feed  —  how  it  helps  to  keep 
hogs  healthy.  Get  our  low 
prices  and  our 
liberal  guarantee 
Write  today. 
The  National 
Manufacturing  Co,, 
1732  Locust  St..  Des  Moines,  lows. 


'||^|BB|jjp 
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LET  me  send  you  an 
engine  to  prove  that 
you  can  own  a  W1TTE 
cheaper  and  easier  than 
you  can  do  without  one. 

Let  the  engine  earn  its 
cost,  while  you  pay  for  it. 


.V*  to  *  4 


ENGINES 


WITTE 

v  to 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER! 

Look  at  These  Prices ! 

2  H  P,  $39.45:  4  H  P,  $75.50;  6  H  P.  $99.35. 
8  H-P.  $149.90;  11  H-P,$218.90;  20  H-P.$389.50.  /  Jud 

Other  Sizes  Proportionally  Low.       /  Engines 
Get  ray  latest  and  best  offer— 
i all  complete  with  my  New  /  ./  ui: 
[  Book,  the  finest  in  the  en-  '  the  winner 
Fglne  business.  Write  me  be- 


No  Need  Now 
to  pay  double  price 
for  a  good  engine,  or  to 
'take  a  poor,  or  doubtful  one 
at  any  price.  No  extra  cost  to  be  sure. 
,  For27 years (lonper thananv  other) the  WHT*\ 
has  proved  Its  high-quality  value  at  all  kinds  of  " 
work,  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  today  better 
than  ever,  while  the  price  Is  lower.  My  manufact- 
uring advantages  make  this  possible.  I  am  simply  ' 
sharing  my  advantages  with  engine  buyers.  Let  me 
write  you  more  about  It  and  post  you  on  engine  buying. 

Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate,  Gas 
60  Days  Free  Trial.    5-Year  Guaranty 

Hade  In  regular, standard  sizes  of  4,    8,  11. 12. 15, 

20, 25, 30  and  40  U  P.  Stationary.  Portable,  Skidded  and 
Bawrlg  Styles.  My  Free  Engine  Book 
explains  all. 


SEND 

TO-DAY 

roe  this 
Free 
Book 


1  fore  you  make  arrangements  to  try  any  engine. 
ED.  H.  WITTE,  Desk  D,  Witts  Iron  Works  Co. 
1555  Oakland  Avenue,    Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


EED  CORN 

DIAMOND  JOE'S  BIG  WHITE— A  strictly  new  \ariety;  chorougrJy 
tested,  grown  in  every  state  In  the  union.  Was  bred  for  early  ma 
turity  and  Big  Bushels;  every  stalk  produces  from  one  to  thrca 
good  ears;  is  drouth-proof.  Our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  FARM  and 
SARDEN  SEED  CATALOG  IS  FREE  TO  YOU.  Write  for  U  today. 
Address  RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE, 

BOX  A 7  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


20  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Full  7  Jeweled 

Genuine  ieren  jeweled  Rai'.ftaJ  vateh  worth  |1&  to  uj^oe  »to  rau>ire»  aa  at*** 
Intel*  reliable  timekeeper  aoda  welch  that  will  left  a  lifetime.  Locos  otlre  oq 
dial,  •tamped  u  J  inurutetd  Ml  jewel*,  brcqact  halrrprlac.  patent  letfltfeitjt, 
quick  train  Fitted  in  beery  or  meal  urn  welthtwUdoxe^ilTerduatprocf  Ktrt;u«, 
both  ewe  tad  worts  ebaaluUly  fuarenuedf.ir  2U  year*.  ToedTertlMour  bail  cram, 
make  new  fries,  iaea  llatroduceour  irtet  catalogue  of  Klftanlibej  we  wis;  r-ad 
this  eler»n  t  watch  to  any  eddreae  by  mallpoetpald  f<*ONLY$2.95  1 
tin  advertisement  with  $2  Lv  eni  wei;t  w;ll  be  seat  ti  »  ;  yr-  -- 
peJd  Bat  rfeetioa  raeranrewd  or  taoner  refunded.  Bettd  fS.w  tede*  A  I  " 
R.  E.CHALMERS  *  CO. ,538  So.Doarbom  SI..CHICAG. 
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You  Can't  Turn  a  Switch  and 
Stop  a  Horse 
Eating— 


With  a  tractor  It's  entire- 
ly different.     It  eats  only  when  It  works. 
When  you  are  through,  turn  a  switch  and 
your  expense  stops. 

Horses  or  mules  eat  three  times  every 
day,  365  days  a  year,  whether  they're  work- 
ing or  not.  Government  statistics  show 
that  farm  horses  average  only  100  full  days' 
work  a  "ear— 265  days'  feeding  all  for  noth- 
ing. 

Avery  owners  report  that  tractor  plow- 
ing costs  them  less  than  half  what  horse  or 


mule  plowing  does.  Also  big  saving  on' 
other  wo  k  disking,  harrowing,  drilling, 
harv»<iting  hauling,  etc. 

T-actor  farming  means  bigger  crops,  too. 
Three  year  te  its  made  by  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  gave  an  increase  of 
more  than  double  the  ordinary  crop  by 
plowing  at  the  right  depth  and  at  the  right 
time. 

You  can't  plow  fast  enough  or  deep 
enough  with  horses  or  mules — it  takes  a 
tractor  to  do  it. 


>1 


AwPDV  onkmU 


w«Wr  fractals  and  "A^'"" 


Hundreds  of  farmers  have  proved  that 
Tractor  Farming  with  Avery  Tractors  and 
Plows  is  a  great  success. 

The  reasons  are— they  are  the  lightest 
weight  tractors  built,  considering  their  draw 
bar  efficiency.  Also  the  simplest.  And  with 
an  Avery  "Self-Lift"  Plow  one  man  or  one 
boy  alone  can  run  the  entire  outfit.  Avery 
Tractors  are  built  in  five  sizes,  from  8-16 
to  40-80  b.p.,and  pull  from  2  to  10  bottoms. 
Fit  large,  medium  or  small  size  farms. 


Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  Are  Sold  on  Approval 
at  Low  Prices  and  Fully  Guaranteed 

Test  out  an  Avery  Tractor  and  Plow  on 
your  own  farm.  After  acceptance  we  back 
you  up  with  strong  guarantees.  Avery 
prices  are  also  low. 

The  new  Avery  book  "Tractor  Farming" 
tells  why  and  how  to  farm  with  tractor 
power.  The  1914  Avery  Tractor  and  Plow 
Book  gives  all  the  facts  about  Avery 
"Light-Weight"  Tractors  and  "Self-Lift" 
Plows.  Both  books  sent  FREE.  Write 
for  them.  Address 


AVERY  COMPANY.  1975  Iowa  St„  PEORIA,  ILL. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Avery  Undermounted  Steam  Traction  Engines," yellow-Fellow"  Grain 

Threshers  and  Gasoline  farm  Trucks 


BARGAIN 

DAY 
ON  CUTS 


You  can  buy  any  cut  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  8 
cents  per  square  inch,  cash  with  or- 
der— not  less  than  75  cents  for  any 
one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  at 
once,  as  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind.  Address, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 

All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump 
uller  pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  a  day 
increases  the  value  of  your 
land  100%.  Makes  room  for 
money  crops.  Guaranteed 
3  years  against  break- 
from  any  cause.  Send 
name  for  fine  free 
book,  30  days  free 
trial    offer  and 
pectal  low-price 
proposition. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO* 
955  W  Street, 
Ceotervllle,  la.  •>  I I.  S.  A. 


Sweet  Clover 


Land  Best  of  AH 

f  JTOR  worn  out  farms  it  is  the  greatest  fertilizer 
^  r  known.  Will  inoculate  land  for  alfalfa  per-  1 
fectly.  CATTLE  pastured  on  Sweet  Clover  fatten 
as  if  fed  on  prepared  food.  Sown  in  the  orchard  it 
loosens  the  soil  and  promotes  growth.  Ploughed  under 
it  increases  crops  from  60%  to  100%.  Write  for  prices 
and  free  seed  book. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  COMPANY 
155  S.  IQth  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Pocketknife? 


The  name,  "KEEN  KUTTER,"  stamped  on  every 
blade,  it  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  unexcelled  quality. 

The  regular  selling  price  of  this  knife  is  $1.50.  Ask 
any  dealer;  he  will  tell  you  the  same. 

This  particular  knife  is  designed  for  the  special  use 
of  farmers,  stockmen  and  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the 
Leather  Belt  Punch  Blade  for  making  various-sized  holes 
in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

WE    WANT   YOU   TO   HAVE  ONE 

Send  no  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY FARMER  and  we  will  Bend  you  the  KNIFE  FREE. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Unjust  Rates  on   Live  5tock 

Proposed  Changes  in  Rates  on  Registered  Animals 


THE  National  Society  of  Rec- 
ord Associations  is  a  volun- 
tary organization  of  the 
pure-bred  live  stock  regis- 
try associations,  and  includes  thirty 
of  the  leading  associations  in  Amer- 
ica, representing  a  total  membership 
of  more  than  97,000  breeders.  This 
association  has  been  persistently 
working  toward  an  adjustment  of 
the  present  inequitable  and  unrea- 
sonable railway  rate  requirements 
governing  the  shipment  of  pure-bred 
live  stock.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  a  series 
of  decisions  in  the  spring  of  1913, 
the  effect  of  which  precludes  live 
stock  shippers,  in  case  of  loss  of  live 
stock  in  transit,  from  recovering 
anything  but  the  value  stated  in  the 
live  stock   contract   signed   by  the 


shipper  at  time  shipment  is  made. 

This  is  the  most  important  deci- 
sion ever  handed  down  by  the  su- 
preme court  affecting  live  stock  in- 
terests. Railroads  have  heretofore 
settled  for  animals  lost  in  transit  on 
the  basis  of  actual  value.  They  now 
refuse  to  pay  more  than  the  amount 
stated  in  the  contract  and  are  upheld 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  suich  action.  The  present 
rates  on  the  shipment  of  live 
stock,  particularly  breeding  animals 
shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots,  are 
not  equitable.  The  value  stated  in 
the  limited  live  stock  contract  is  en- 
tirely too  low,  and  the  rate  imposed 
when  a  shipper  declares  actual  val- 
uation of  animal  being  shipped  is  so 
exorbitant  as  to  prohibit  a  declara- 

(CONTINl'ED    ON   PAOB  TWENTY) 


Why  the  Farmers  Are 

Interested  in  Good  Seed 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE) 

There  are  now  about  fifteen  states 
in  the  union  which  have  laws  regu- 
lating the  kind  of  seeds  which  can 
be  sold  within  the  state.  Most  of 
these  laws  are  based  on  the  same 
principle,  but  vary  in  details  and 
method  of  enforcement.  Dealers 
are  required  to  label  the  seeds  which 
they  offer  for  sale.  Undoubtedly, 
where  this  is  strictly  enforced,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  getting 


water  and  the  blotters  drained  and 
the  cloths  wrung  slightly.  They 
should  be  moist,  but  not  wet.  They 
may  be  sprinkled  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  test  period  if  they  dry  out. 
One  hundred  seeds  are  used  and  a 
duplicate  should  be  run  at  the  same 
time,  one  being  laid  on  top  of  the 
otheir.  A  convenient  size  for  blot- 
ters is  6x18  inches,  folded  twice. 
Place  larger  seeds  between  the  folds 
of  blotting  paper,  smaller  ones,  like 


— 


Sweet  Clover  Alfalfa 

 (Magnified  Five  Times)  


Yellow  Trefoil 

(Magnified  Seven  Times) 


better  grades  of  seeds  on  the  market. 
No  dealer  cares  to  sell  adulterated 
stock  to  his  customers  if  he  has  to 
tell  them  that  they  are  adulterated. 
If  bags  or  bins  of  seeds  must  bear 
a  label  showing  the  percentage  of 
purity,  the  quality  will  improve  no- 
ticeably. Of  course,  there  must  be 
adequate  inspection  and  testing  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  the  labels. 
Per  Cent  of  Germination  Important 
It  is  equally  important  that  seeds 
be  tested  for  germination  as  well  as 
lor  purity.  It  does  not  matter  how 
pure  seeds  may  be  if  they  will  not 
grow.  Tests  for  germination  may 
be  carried  on  easily  at  home,  at  least 
of  clovers,  alfalfa  and  other  large 
seeds.  Folds  of  blotting  paper  or 
cloth  and  dinner  plates  furnish  all 
the  apparatus  necessary.  Blotters 
or  cloths  should  bp  dipped  into  the 


timothy  or  white  clover  on  top,  and 
place  the  blotters  between  two  din- 
ner plates.  All  clovers,  alfalfa, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  etc.,  will 
germinate  in  six  days,  timothy  in 
ten  and  most  garden  seeds  in  from 
six  to  ten. 

Many  states  now  have  laboratories 
where  tests  are  made  for  farmers 
free  of  charge.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  also  does 
this  work,  and  no  farmer  need  any 
longer  buy  seeds  without  knowing 
their  quality. 

Approximately  95  per  cent  of  all 
red  clover,  timothy  and  alfalfa  seeds 
sold  in  the  state  of  Washington  dur- 
ing the  past  season  have  been  99 
per  cent  pure.  This  is  splendid  evi- 
dence of  what  can  be  done  in  two 
years'  enforcement  of  a  good  seed 
law.  L.  M.  ALLEN. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


543 


Description  of  Patterns 

€379— Girls'  Coat— A  smart  box  coat,  cut 
with  body  and  sleeves  in  one,  a  seam 
running  along  the  outside  of  the  arm  and 
also  along  the  shoulder.  There  is  a 
small  gusset  under  the  arm  to  prevent 
pulling  or  tearing.  The  sleeve  extends  to 
the  wrist,  where  a  wide  cuff  provides!  a 
finish,  and  a  collar  to  correspond  trims) 
the  neck.  The  belt  is  of  the  material, 
but  may  be  of  leather.  The  pattern  No. 
6379  is  cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  S,  10  and  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch 
material. 

'  S266T— Fancy  One-Inch  Scallop  —  This 
pattern  contains  three  yards  of  one-inch 
scalloping,  with  a  design  in  French  and 
eyelet  embroidery.  This  is  suitable  for 
use  on  children's  or  infants'  clothing 
wherever  a  straight  scallop  is  required. 

€396— Girls'  Dress— This  novel  frock  has 
short  tucks  at  each  shoulder,  giving  a 
little  fullness  to  the  plain  blouse.  To 
this  is  attached  a  three-gore  skirt,  and 
at  the  waistline  is  a  shaped  peplum, 
which  may  be  used  or  omitted.  The  plain 
sleeves  can  be  full  length  or  shorter, 
ending  in  a  cuff.  The  pattern  No.  6396 
is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
plaid  material  and  %  yard  of  27-inch 
Plain  goods. 

6417— Ladies'  Shirt-Waist  —  This  plain, 
serviceable  model  has  no  frills  anywhere. 


fit  closes  without  the  usual  band  down 
the   front,    but    it    has    a    useful  patch 

I  pocket.  The  turnover  collar  is  soft  and 
has  deep  points  and  the  plain  shirt  sleeve 
is  gathered  into  a  regulation  mannish 
cuff.  Such  a  design  is  good  for  linen, 
French  flannel  and  other  serviceable  ma- 
terial. The  pattern  No.  6417  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch 
material. 

4911— Ladies'  Apron— This  apron,  which 
has  a  bib  in  front  only  and  ends  at  the 
belt  at  the  sides,  is  an  excellent  apron 
for  cooking  and  similar  work.  Gingham, 
linen,  chambray  or  percale  can  be  used. 
The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 5%  yards  of  27-inch  material. 

5430— One-Piece  Blouse— The  body  and 
sleeve  in  one  is  the  main  characteristic 
of  this  blouse.  The  diagram  shows  how 
very  simple  it  is.  An  inexperienced  sewer 
could  make  it  without  the  least  difficulty 
and  be  well  satisfied  with  the  finished 
garment.  For  making  the  blouse  striped 
madras,  gingham,  percale  and  flannel 
are  suggested.  The  pattern  5130  is  cut  in 
sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Medium  size 
requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6516— Ladies'  Dress — Serge,  cheviot  or 
charmeuse  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dress.  The  dress  closes  at  the  left  side 
of  the  front.    The  body  and  sleeves  are 


Lumbago-Sciatica 

Sprains 

"  The  directions  seys,  its  good  for 
lumbago  too, —  Sloan's  cured  my 
rheumatism;  I've  used  it  and  I 
know."    Do  you  use  Sloan'*? 

Here's  Proof. 

"I  had  my  back  hurt  in  the  Boer  War 
nnd  two  years  a«o  I  was  hit  by  a  street 
car.  I  tried  all  kinds  of  dope  without 
success.  I  saw  your  Liniment  in  a  drug 
store  and  got  a  bottle  to  try.  The  first 
application  caused  instant  relief,  and  now 
except  for  a  little  stiffness,  I  am  almost 
Well." — Fletcher  Norman,  Whiuier,  Calif. 

Instant  Relief  from  Sciatica 

"  I  was  kept  in  bed  with  sciatica  since 
the  first  of  February,  but  I  had  almost  in- 
stant relief  when  I  tried  your  Liniment." 
— W.  H.  Hawkins,  Frankfort,  Ky, 

Sprained  Ankle 

"As  a  user  of  your  Liniment  for  the  last  15  years,  I  can  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  market.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  sprained  my  ankle  and  had  to  use  crutches,  and 
the  doctors  said  I  would  always  be  lame.  A  friend  advised  me  to  try  your  Liniment 
and  after  using  it  night  and  morning  for  three  months  I  could  walk  without  a  cane 
and  run  as  good  as  any  of  the  other  firemen  in  my  department.  I  have  never  been 
without  a  bottle  since  that  time."— Mr.  William  R.  BrUcoe,  Central  Islijj,  N.  Y. 

SLOAN'S 
LINIMENT 

At  all  Dealers.    Price  25c,  50c.  and  $1.00 

Sloan's  Instructive  Book  on  horses,  cattle,  poultry  and  hogs,  sent  frefc. 
Address,  DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  Inc.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


DRESSMAKING 

Be  your  own  dressmaker.  We  make 
you  competent  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  We  secure  positions  for  grad- 
uates.   Write  for  particulars. 

National  Dressmaking  College 

304  Patterson  Block.        Omaha,  Neb. 


J? 


That's  the  name 
of  the  beautiful 


EBPIJ  TO  EVERY  BOY »ND  GIRL.  We 

H  W        give  a  tine  Eureica  Camera 

B   and  complete  outfit,  plates. 

chemicals,  etc,  with  full  instructions.  Just 
send  your  name  and  address,  we  send  you 
24  papers  Gold  Eye  Needles.  Sell  2  papers 
for  10c,  giving  a  Thimble  free.  When  sold 
send  us  the  $1.20  and  the  Camera  and 
complete  outfit  is  yours.  Address 

GLOBE  CO.,  Dept.  7.  ,  Greenville,  Pa. 


(Size,  13  X  !2  inchei) 

Send  your  name  and 
address  and  a  2c  stamp 
(it  pays  part  of  the 
postage)  and  we'll 
send  you    Free  and 

postpaid  (bis  beautifully  I  it  ho- 
grapbed  and  perfect  reproduc- 
tion of  tbe  oil  painting 
"Betty, "painted  especially  for 
ai.  1914  calendar  is  attached. 

FREE 

Coca-Cola  booklet  enclosed. 
THE  COCA-COLA  CO. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 


made  in  one  piece.  The  one-piece  skirt 
can  be  made  with  either  the  high  or 
regulation  waistline.  The  pattern  S516  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  54-inch 
material. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering1  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentitth  Century 
Farmer. 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAfl   HEft  OWN  PPESSMAKEB 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we    publish  four 
times  at    year    the  well-known 
fashion  book,  "every  woman  her 

OWN  DRESMAKER." 

The  Spring  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  20 
cents  a  year.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER''  tells  how 
to  make  Coats,  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons, .  Dressing  Sacoues, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRE3SMAKER" 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Chlld- 
dren. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFTES — IT  yon"  use 
patterns,  or  If  yon  order  any  pattern 
shewn  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  yon  the 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


January  10,  1914 


Getting  Meals  for  Company 


Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  other  holidays 
generally  mean  company  and  lots  of  extra 
work  getting  meals.  If  you  had  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

you  would  be  delighted  and  surprised  to  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  meal  for  a  )arge  com- 
pany. You  can  have  the  daintiest  dishes — 
good  things  that  tickle  the  palates  of  your 
guests — and  yet  they  will  be  inexpensive. 
But  it  is  for  everyday  use  that  this  chopper 
pays  for  itself  over  and  over  again. 
If  you  do  any  butchering,  you  will  find  it  just 
the  thing  for  chopping  sausage  meat.  It  is 
the  one  chopper  that  gives  the  chopping  cut 
—does  not  squeeze,  mangle  or  crush.  It  really 
CHOPS  meat  and  other  food,  using  a  four-bladed 
knife  that  chops  clean  and  fast.  A  minute  is  time 
enough  to  chop  sufficient  for  a  meal  for  a  good-sized 
family.  This  chopper  is  without  an  equal.  If  you 
waut  a  still  lower-priced  machine,  ask  to  see  the 
ENTERPRISE  FOOD  CHOPPER. 
Costs  from  tl.25  to  $2.25,  according  to  size. 
Send  4c  for  **The  Enterprising  Housekeeper,"  our 
new  cook  book.  Full  of  good  things  to  cook  and  know. 

Go  to  yonr  dealer  and  lie  can  show  yon 
the  ENTERPRISE  line 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA. 

Sept.  6  8  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER 

Sews  Leather  Like  a  Machine. 
PRICE 

$1.00 

Send  for  terms  to  Agents. 

AUI0HA1IC  AWl  CO..      49  liennon  St..  Worcester.  Mass." 


Beacon 
Burner 


FREE 


FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100   Candl*    Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oil.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

SUPPLY  CO.,  57  Home  Bldfl..  Kansas  City.  Mo 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  a  cent 
Kdeposit   freight  prepaid,  DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  it  you  are  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  xo  days.  r 

DO  NOT  BUY  jtts; 

orient  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  catalogs  Illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  nave  learned  our  unheard 
of  prices  and  marvelous  new  offers, 

ft  UC  PC||TlsaU  !tw111  cost  you  to 
UnC  ULIl  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
Information.  Do  pot  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIRES.  Coaster  •  Brake  rear 
wheels,  lamps  sundries  at  half  usual *>rices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  0«WF186  MIOAM 

FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  ten  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
for  nly  $12.50.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish nlde),  $18.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
truaranleed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  or  tills 
oountry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  Information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9th  SK.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


MEN  WANTED! 

Prepar.  »s  Firemen,  Drake- 
men,  Electric  Motormen  and 
colored  Train  Porters.  Stand- 
ard railroads.  Hundreds  put 
to  work  $65  to  $105  a  month, 
without  any  experience;  500 
more  wanted.  Uniforms  and 
I'anses  arranecd  for.  Enclose 
stamp     for    application  blank. 

Name  position   you  want. 
RAILWAY  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  41,    Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TY0UR  IDEAS 

t^.OOO  offered  for  certain  Invert- 
on*.  Book  "Mow  to  Obtain  b  Patent" 
"What  to  Invent"  sent  freo.  Hend 
roiiffh  Hkctrh  for  freo  report  as  to  patent- 
ability.   VuU'DtH  ndvertttied  for  huWj  at 
our  expenun  In  MuinifucturerB'  JouriUilu. 

C HANDLES  A  CIIANDLEE,  Patent  Atl'ys 

Eal»l>IUh*<l  10  Y«ri  ^ 

923  F.  Street.  Washington.  P.  C 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Winter 

Still  come  the  flakes  of  white, 

Like  blossome  pure  and  bright, 

From  heaven's  great  orchard  trees, 

Which  feed  no  humming  bees. 

Borne  by  tho  wind   which  shook  them 

from  their  hold 
Down  on  the  hills,  where  flocks  all  seek 
their  fold. 

All  through  the  silent  woods, 
The  trees  with  powdered  hoods 
And  foreheads  calm  and  fair 
Are  bowed  like  saints  at  prayer; 
While   leaning   down  are  faded  golden. 

rods.  .  . 

With  weight  of  spotless  ermine  from  the 

gods.  J-   ^*  Hartzeii. 

Our  Home  Chat 

The  other  evening  I  was  reading  a 
fairy  story  to  a  little  girl.  The 
book  was  charmingly  illustrated  by 
Peter  Newell  and  the  stories  were 
old-time  favorites,  but  the  little  girl 
did  not  seem  to  enjoy  them  much. 
Every  little  while  she  would  stop  me 
to  ask,  "What  does  that  word 
mean?"  and  I  would  explain  it  to 
her.  Finally  she  said,  "Let's  do 
something  else.  I  don't  believe  I 
like  that  story  very  well;  it  has  such 
long  words  in  it." 

One  of  the  daily  papers  told  not 
long  ago  about  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the  public  schools  asking  the  pupils 
what  they  supposed  a  "pimpernel" 
was.  They  had  been  reading  Tenny- 
son's "Maud"  in  the  school,  and  the 
pupils  had  read  over  and  over  again 
the  line',  "The  pimpernel  dozed  on 
the  lea."  The  pimpernel  is  a  small 
flower  that  grows  in  Engand,  and 
the  question  would  have  been  a 
hard  one  for  most  American  grown 
people.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  things 
that  the  children  imagined  the  pim- 
pernel was:  A  tramp  or  gypsy,  a 
frog,  a  lizard,  a  small  deer,  a  dog, 
a  dragon  fly,  a  small  shrub  like  the 
prickly  pear.  The  last  one  was  not 
so  far  away.  Now,  what  good  did 
the  children  get  ,out  of  that  poem? 

You  all  know  about  the  little  boy 
that  came  home  from  Sunday  school 
and  said  they  sang  a  song  about  a 
"cross-eyed  bear,"  when  they  had 
been  singing  "The  Consecrated  Cross 
I  Bear,"  and  there  is  probably  not  a 
child  in  your  community  that  does 
not  get  just  as  hazy  ideas  out  of 
things  he  commonly  hears  and  that 
he  is  supposed  to  understand. 

Children  seem  to  ask  a  lot  of 
questions,  but  just  think  of  what  a 
lot  of  things  they  have  to  learn! 
Most  of  them  stop  asking  after  a 
while  because  the  grownups  are  so 
likely  not  to  take  their  questions 
seriously  and  either  to  make  fun  of 
them  or  say,  "Don't  bother  me;  I'm 
busy."  Poor  little  kiddies!  It  is  a 
pity  we  don't  take  a  little  more  time 
to  explain,  for  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  and  words  in  the  world,  and 
five  or  six  years  are  a  short  time  in 
wbich  to  learn  so  much. 

THE  EDITOR. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Hend  Sketch  or  Model 
fin  Si-arch. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE)  and  SEARCHES  FBB1 
WATSON  E.  COLEHA1T,  I'atent  Lawyer, 
Waalilng-ton,  D.  O. 


That  Blue  Calico  Dress 
I  heard  of  a  farmer  woman  who 
tried  to  get  the  other  farmer  women 
of  her  vicinity  to  adopt  a  uniform 
that  would  show  everybody  who  saw 
them  that  they  belonged  to  the  great 
and  honorable  agricultural  class. 
You  know  tho  Jews  taught  that  this 
class  of  toilers  were  of  the  highest 
cast  before  God.  Scientist,  doctor, 
lawyer,  lord,  king,  were  all  below 
tho  toilers  0f  this  life  industry.  As 


the  Jews  make  a  success  of  all  they 
undertake,  and  drag  it  out  of  beaten 
ruts,  one  can  but  wish  they  would 
get  back  to  their  ancient  honored 
calling. 

Now,  I  don't  know  whether  that 
woman  succeeded  in  getting  her 
neighbor  women  to  wear  all  blue 
dresses  and  cute  little  nurse-like 
caps  at  their  work  and  when  they 
went  to  market  or  not,  but  if  she 
failed  it  was  too  bad,  for  a  certain 
dress  or  cap  does  sort  of  elevate  a 
profession  and  draw  attention  to  it. 
The  square  artisan  cap  has  such  a 
helpful,  good  look  to  me.  I  never 
see  it  on  the  head  of  a  well  set-up 
man,  with  a  pleasant,  strong  face, 
and  a  hammer  in  his  hand,  but  what 
I  think  of  Adam  Bede.  To  me, 
though  I  was  young  and  romantic 
when  I  first  read  Adam  Bede,  Adam 
was  the  true  man  of  all  the  men  in 
the  book.  He  was  Godi's  own  man. 
Arthur,  the  young  aristocrat,  the 
minister,  all  were  shoulders  below 
Adam  in  every  way,  in  my  estima- 
tion. Caste,  education,  etc.,  could 
not  lift  them  above  him.  I  feel 
toward  Adam  as  the  ancient  Jew  felt 
toward  the  man  who  tilled  the  soil! 
And  why  not  a  working  uniform  of 
honor?  Blue  is  the  soldier's  color, 
the  color  of  the  sky  and  sea;  and 
blue  calico  is  cheap  and  becoming, 
more  so  than  the  striped  dress  of  the 
hospital  nurse,  and  it  is  easily  kept 
clean,  and  one  on  a  pinch  could  wear 
it  about  work  without  ironing. 

Once  I  heard  a  woman  lecturer  say 
that  housewives  should  wear  more 
white  at  their  work  than  they  do.  I 
looked  at  her  white  hands  and 
thought:  "That  remark  gives  you 
away.  You  never  did  more  than 
play  at  work.  You  never  had  a  calf 
butt  into  your  dress  with  milk  on 
its  mouth.  You  never,  maybe,  had 
babies  grasp  your  dress  skirt  with 
berry  stains  on  their  wee  fingers. 
You  never  worked  morning,  noon  and 
evening  in  a  chicken  yard.  Oh,  there 
is  so  much  real,  necessary  work  you 
have  no  idea  of  or  you'd  never  say 
white  every-day  uniform  for  the  ag- 
ricultural women!"  No,  no;  blue 
calico  is  nicest  and  best  for  her 
work,  whatever  it  be.  We  oughtn't 
to  let  some  other  cult  of  woman- 
kind get  a  hold  of  that  uniform. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Likes  Farm  Life  Best 

I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  articles  about  the  poor  farm- 
er's wife  and  would  like  to  add  my 
experience.  I  was  raised  in  a  west- 
ern town  and  thought  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  be  a  farmer  or  any  relation 
to  one.  I  had  never  been  on  a  ranch 
until  I  was  over  20  and  then  only 
for  a  few  hours.  There  I  met  a 
young  man  and  later  married  him, 
and  we  went  to  housekeeping  on  a 
ranch  in  the  extreme  west,  ten  miles 
from  a  town  and  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  a  railroad.  We  had  two 
small  rooms,  but  they  were  cozy, 
and  we  were  contented.  We  had  a 
pump  just  outside  the  door,  but  in 
the  winter  the  well  went  dry  and 
we  had  to  haul  water  three  miles 
for  household  use  and  stock.  Wo 
had  a  garden  and  flowers,  also  pigs 
and  chickens,  and   I  must  say  wc 


were  not  bothered  with  neighbors' 
chickens  as  we  are  in  town. 

Our  nearest  neighbor  was  about 
three  miles  away,  but  in  the  winter 
we  would  take  turn  about  and  spend1 
the  whole  day  together — not  only 
the  women,  but  the  men  as  well. 
One  neighbor,  living  farther  from 
town  than  we,  went  to  town  nearly 
every  Saturday  evening  in  the  sum- 
mer time  and  would  always  stop  for 
us.  In  the  summer,  when  all  the 
crops  were  in,  all  the  people  (farm- 
ers and  cowboys  and  visitors  in  the 
valley)  would  go  together  on  a  pic- 
nic and  be  gone  two  or  three  days. 
Of  course,  a  few  had  to  stay  at  home 
to  do  the  chores. 

We  came  to  town  to  live  seventeen 
months  ago,  and  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  city  sisters.  There  have  been 
just  three  women  to  see  me  in  all 
this  time,  but  everyone  gives  as  an 
excuse  that  they  have  so  many  meet- 
ings to  attend  that  they  don't  have 
time  to  call  on  strangers.  How  does 
that  make  me  feel?  I  would  give  a 
good  deal  to  get  on  a  ranch  again, 
even  if  I  do  have  to  work  hard  and 
go  without  things  that  I  have  in 
town.  On  a  ranch  one  feels  so  free 
and  can  get  all  the  exercise  they 
want,  while  in  town  people  think 
you  have  no  manners  if  you  climb 
into  a  lumber  wagon  and  drive 
around,  or  if  a  married  woman  runs 
around  the  house.  We  do  not  like 
to  live  in  town,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  have  to  raise  our  two  babies  any- 
where but  in  the  country.  I  would 
gladly  exchange  places  with  some 
"poor,  overworked  farmer's  wife." 
You  see  a  good  deal  about  keeping 
the  boy  and  girl  on  the  farm,  but  I 
have  seen  nothing  about  the  farm- 
er's wife  who  wants  to  get  back  to 
the  farm  but  can't.    MRS.  G.  S1.  H. 


The  Farmer's  Wife 
To  the  Editor  and  Readers:  I 
noticed  in  the  Farmer  of  October 
11  our  editor  asked  the  farmers' 
wives  to  write  something  about 
their  work,  social  opportunities,  etc. 
In  fact,  just  how  they  manage,  with- 
out the  modern  conveniences  of  the 
city  wife,  to  do  all  the  work  that 
falls  to  their  lot  and  jyet  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  A  splendid 
subject  to  write  on,  and  I  hope  the 
good  sisters  who  read  the  paper  will 
"wade  right  in"  and  give  the  best 
and  the  worst. 

I  lived  on  a  farm  for  years,  where 
"the  work  was  never  done,"  and 
what  was  left  undone  in  summer 
was  finished  up  in  winter.  Now  I 
am  living  in  the  city  and  could  give 
you  pictures  from  my  mental  photo- 
graph gallery  that  if  once  seen  by 
any  farmer's  wife  would  make  her 
glad  she  was  on  the  farm,  and  her 
face  would  be  a  mirror  of  content- 
ment and  happiness. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  whom  I 
knew  when  they  lived  in  South  Da- 
kota, where  they  were  doing  fairly 
well,  has  a  husband  who  has  now 
been  sick  for  months,  and  after 
working  hard  in  the  home  for  her 
five  children  she  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  city  at  5  p.  m.  and  does  of- 
fice janitor  work  until  10:30,  when 
she  returns  to  her  family,  tired  and 

(CONTINUED    ON*   PAOE  FIFTEEN) 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


The  Turtle  Dove's  Nest 

[igh  on  the  top  of  an  old  pine  tree, 
;roods  a  mother  dove  and   her  young 

ones,  three, 
/arm  over  them    is    her    soft,  downy 

breast, 

nd  thev  sing  so  sweetly  in  their  nest. 
Coo,"  say  the  little  doves,  ••Coo,"  saya 
she, 

11  in  their  nest  in  the  old  pine  tree. 

Wisely  the  mother  begins  by  and  by 
o  make  her  young  ones  learn  to  fly; 
nst  for  a  little  way  over  the  brink, 
hen  back  to  the  nest  as  quick  as  a 
wink. 

Coo."  say  the  little  doves,  "Coo,  says 
she, 

11  in  their  nest  in  the  old  pine  tree. 

ast  grow  the  young  ones  day  and  night, 
ill  their  wings  are  plumed  for  a  longer 
flight. 

ill  unto  them  at  last  draws  nigh 
he  time  when  they  all  must  say  good- 
bye. 

hen  "Coo.''  say  the  little  ones,  "Coo,"' 
says  she, 

nd  a  -  ay  they  fly  from  the  old  pine 
tree. 


Turtle  or  Mourning  Dove 
When  I  was  a  little  girl,  out  in 
he  western  mountains,  as  many  of 
ou  are,  I  used  to  be  quite  fright- 
ned  sometimes  by  the  long,  eerie 
ries  of  the  turtle  doves  in  the  pines 


Turtle  Dove 

f  some  lonesome  gulch,  and  if  a 
oyote  call  was  added,  I  would  turn 
ny  pony's  head  andi  gallop  home  as 
ast  as  I  could  go.  There  is  no 
ound  better  fitted  to  make  the 
)lood  run  cold  and  the  hair  stand  on 
nd  than  the  call  of  these  doves  in 
moaning  pine  forest,  and  yet  the 
>oor  things  are  just  trying  to  sing, 
rhe  sadness  in  their  voices  has 
aused  them  to  be  called  mourning 
loves  They  are  pretty  brown  crea- 
ures,  and  may  be  seen  wherever  you 
ive — meadow,  prairie,  forest,  wood, 
ield — any  character  of  country  suits 
hem. 

Turtle  doves  do  not  eat  bugs  and 
^orms  at  all,  but  they  are  valuable 
ust  tbe  same,  for  they  eat  the  seeds 
)f  weeds  that  would  otherwise 
spread  very  much  more  rapidly  than 
hey  do.  If  you  have  foxtail  or  any- 
hing  of  that  kind  on  your  farm, 
he  turtle  doves  will  be  right  there 
ifter  it.  They  eat  some  grain, 
nostly  waste  grain  dropped  in  the 
ields  in  harvesting,  but  they  do  not 
iat  much  even  of  this,  as  they  pre- 
er  weed  seeds  to  those  of  cultivated 
;rain. 

They  build  their  nests  just  any- 
where— in  trees,  bushes  or  on  the 
ground,  and  it  is  not  much  of  a 
lest  either,  just  a  pile  of  sticks  and 

;?rass,  with  two  big,  white  eggs  in  it. 

SHiey  nest  twice  during  a  season,  and 
ire  very  devoted  to  their  young  and 

j'-c  each  other.  If  one  loses  his  mate 
>e  frequently  ne/er  takes  another. 
fou  may  often  see  a  pair  of  turtle 


doves  sitting  on  a  fence  rubbing 
their  bills  together  as  if  they  were 
kissing  each  other.  They  seem  so 
affectionate  that  happily  married 
couples  are  often  called  turtle  doves. 
Don't  you  think  turtle  dove  is  a 
prettier  name  for  these  birds  than 
mourning  dove?       THE  EDITOR. 


is  the  matter?"  cried  Bertie.  "My 
stocking  is  empty!" 

"So  is  mine!"  said  Lenny. 

Just  then  mamma's  step  sounded 
in  the  hall.  The  children  ran  to 
tell  her  all  about  it,  but  stopped 


short,  for  mamma's  hand  rested  on 
the  neck  of  a  big  dog. 

"Here  is  your  Christmas  pres- 
ent, dears,"  she  said,  smiling.  "Isn't 
it  a  fine  one?" 

"No,  it  isn't,"  said  Leonard. 

"Oh,  a  dog!  He  can  do  every- 
thing!" cried  Bertie,  clapping  her 
hands.    "What  a  fine  present!" 


(Prize  Story) 
The  Christmas  Cover 
By  Myrtle  Wolery,  Aged  13,  Whit- 
ing, la. 

It  was  the  night  before  Christmas. 
Bertie  and  Lenny  had  both  written 
to  Santa  and  told  him  just  what 
they  wanted. 

"I  do  hope  I  get  my  skates,"  said 
Bertie,  pinning  her  note  to  the  toe 
of  her  stocking. 

"Well,  I  hope  I  get  my  ball,  bat 
and  overcoat,"  said  master  Leonard, 
examining  his  note  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  Bed  time,  children  !  "  called 
mamma.    "It's  almost  10  o'clock." 

"  Coming,  mamma,"  answered 
Bertie,  turning  for  a  last  look. 

Christmas  morning  dawned  bright 
and  clear,  and  as  soon  as  papa  made 
the  fire  the  children  ran  to  their 
stockings. 

"Why,  papa,     what  in  the  world 


Picture  Contest  No.  9 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verse  about 
this  picture  will  receive  a  book  as  a 
prize.  Make  your  verse  bright  and 
original.  Put  yourself  in  the  chil- 
dren's places  and  think  what  you 
would  say  and  do  if  you  were  there. 
Write  plainly,  giving  your  name,  age 


and  address.  Remember  that  neat- 
ness, spelling,  punctuation  and  the 
age  of  the  writer  are  all  given  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  verse,  in  awarding  the  prizes. 
Verses  must  be  addressed  to  Picture 
Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  January  24. 


If  you  believe  in  music 
you  need  a  Victor-Victrola 

If  you  believe  in  the  power  of  music  to  elevate  your  thoughts  and  broaden 
your  intellect,  to  stir  your  imagination  and  quicken  your  emotions,  to  soothe  your 
mind  and  lighten  your  toil,  you  can  appreciate  what  it  would  mean  to  have 
a  Victrola  in  your  home. 

Music  is  no  longer  a  luxury  to  be  understood  and 
enjoyed  by  a  select  few.  Music  has  come  to  be  an 
actual  necessity  in  every  home,  and  its  foremost  expo- 
nent today  is  the  Victrola. 

With  this  wonderful  instrument,  you  bring  some 
music  into  your  life  each  day  to  add  to  your  happiness 
and  make  your  home  more  complete. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of  styles 
from  $10  to  $500. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  Victor-Victrola  to  you  and  play  any  music 
you  wish  to  hear. 

Write  today  for  the  illustrated  Victor 
catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 
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Don't  Shoot  Dollars 
Into  the  Strawstack 

SAVE  the  grain.  You  worked 
hard  to  prepare  the  soil— to  plant — 
to  harvest.  You  wouldn't  spill  grain 
out  of  a  sack  or  throw  it  out  of  a  bin 
—why  let  It  go  Into  the  stack? 

Hire  a 

Red  River  Special 

It  Saves  the  Farmer's  Thresh  Bill 

Most  all  threshers  depend  upon  grain 
to  drop  out.  The  Red  River  Special 
beats  it  out. 

The  BigCylinder  throws  the  straw, 
chaff  and  grain  against  the  "Man  Be- 
hind the  Gun."  This  takes  out  90%  of 
the  grain.  The  grain  goes  through — 
the  straw  goes  over,  then  shakers  beat 
the  straw. 

Insist  upon  hiring  a  Red  River  Spe- 
cial. 

Write  us  for  "Thresher  Facts"— 
mailed  free. 
Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

{In  continuous  business  since  1848} 
Builders  of  Threshers,  Feeders,  Wind 
Stackers,  Steam  Engines  and 
Gas-Oil  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


WESTERN  CANADA  NOW 


The  opportunity  of  securing  free  home 
Bt earls  of  160  acres  each,  and  the  low 
priced  lands  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  will  soon  have  passed. 

Canada  offers  a  hearty  welcome  to  th«  Settler, 
to  ttrt  maawith  a  family  looking  for  &  home: 
to  the  farmers  son  to  the  renter,  to  all  who 
wish  to  live  under  better  conditions. 

Canada's  grain  yield  in.  r913fc.it.  the 
talk,  of  the  world  Luxuriant  Grasses  give 
cheap  fodder  fot  large  herds,  cost  of  raising 
and  fattening  for  market  Is  a  trifle. 

Th«  sum  realized  for  Beef.  Butter.  Milk  and 
Cheese  will  pay  fifty  per  cent  on  the 
investment. 

Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to 
reduced  railway  rates  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration. 

Ottawa  Canada  or  to 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 


W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Successful  Farming! 
Aids  Successful 
Railroading 


,  We  assiit 
'settlers 

_>  a  1  o  n  g 
our  line  to  lo- 
cate upon  lands 
that  will  grow 
SUCCESSFUL  CROPS,  so 
that  they  will  help  make 
_  our  Railway  successful. 
Besides  the  lands  along  the  main  line  on  the  Coast, 
we  are  opening  up  a  rich  territory  North  of  Lake  Okee- 
chobee, where  you  have  the  choice  of  Prairie,  Hammock. 
Mack  or  Pine  Lands.  Business  opportunities.  Mercantile, 
FrofesKlnnal  and  Manufacturing.  Illustrated  booklets 
an'l  "Facts  About  Florida,"  free.  (*> 
FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY 

J.E.IWCRAHAM,V.-PreS.,  Or  LOUIS  LARSON,  North- 
Room  12\  City  Uldg.,  western  Agent,  Hoom  128 

Bt.  Augustine.  I  la.  109  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 

By  using  our  low  do«  n 
steel  wheel 
Wagon 

i  high  Hftlrtg,  lighten 

•  Iraft.  limi  t  rut  roudd.  Spoke* 
t  lo»iM»n  -wheel!*  don't  dry  out  or  rot. 
Write  l'»r  free  bonU  on  Wajtofil  anil  Wheel*. 
'Electric  Wheal  Co.,   53  Elm  Street,  Qulncy.  III. 


v/rtli  rig  in  every  County  to  intro-  <CM 
dure  end  aril  Family  ana  Veteri- 
nary  RemerJiaa,  F.itracu  and  Spaces.  Fine  pay. 
One  man  made  (90  one  week.  V/a  anran  buat* 
Bra  and  w  ml  •  man  in  your  Coonty.  Writ*  u*. 
Saorta-  Moaller  Ca.Dept.  j  5.  Cedar  RapiaVb 


Timely  Items  of  Interest  to 

Poultry  Raisers  and  Fanciers 


READER  asks  us  to  ex- 
plain a  certain  statement 
in  a  late  issue.  The  state- 
ment reads  something  like 
"Better  feed  all  corn  than 


this: 
all  wheat," 

The  reader  justly  and  rightly 
wants  to  he  told  why,  as  he  had  al- 
ways believed  wheat  to  he  the  great 
laying  feed,  and  corn  the  great  poul- 
try fattening  feed,  the  latter  not 
productive  of  eggs.  Hence  the 
statement  solunds  very  strange  to 
him. 

Well,  I  might  have  added  some 
explanation,  for  I  was  speaking 
from  a  several-time  experience  of 
my  own,  even  before  the  matter  of 
the  effect  of  certain  feeds  fed  ex- 
clusively had  been  taken  up  at  times 
by  certain  experiment  stations. 
These  experiments  show  that  a  full 
ration  of  wheat,  fed  continuously 
for  a  certain  length  if  time,  leaves 
the  flock  in  a  run-down  condition, 
while  corn,  fed  judiciously  that 
length  of  time,  leaves  them  in  good 
staying  power. 

My  contention  was,  if  I  had  to 
take  my  choice  between  an  all,  or 
even  a  very  large  proportion  of, 
wheat  or  corn,  I  would  make  choice 
of  the  corn.  I  know  from  long  ex- 
perience the  effects  of  each  alone 
on  the  flock.  But  I  would  consider 
I  had  made  a  better  choice  could  I 
have  the  two  nearly  evenly  divided, 
or,  if  any  difference  must  be  made, 
give  me  just  a  little  more  of  the 
corn. 

My  experience  with  an  all-wheat 
ration  feed  was  certainly  an  in- 
creased producion  of  eggs  for  a 
while,  but  the  intestinal  looseness 
it  sooner  or  later  brought  on  soon 
shut  down  on  the  heavy  production. 
Lessen  the  vitality  of  your  flock  and 
the  egg  laying  lessens  or  stops  en- 
tirely in  most  birds. 

This  is  my  experience.  Those  who 
live  where  -only  wheat  is  handiest 
as  poultry  feed  may  dispute  the  ex- 
perience. From  my  experience  with 
it,  I  cannot  but  warn  the  amateur 
at  least  not  to  feed  it  too  extensively, 
as  many  writers  advise  done>.  But 
mixed,  even  say  a  heavy  feed  of 
wheat  one  morning  and  something 
the  next  meal  full  of  fattening  ma- 
terial, you  have  evened  up  the  ef- 
fects upon  muscles  and  kidneys  of 
too  much  protein  feed. 

*  *  as 

In  the  states  producing  the  bulk 
of  our  oats  and  corn,  the  poultry 
crop,  a  large  one  in  these  states,  is 
bound  to  take  its  rations  mainly 
from  both  or  go  hungry.  You  can- 
not make  the  farmer,  to  any  great 
extent,  see  it  any  other  way. 

Chickens  thrive  on  oats  and  man- 
ufacture bone,  mulscle,  feathers  and 
eggs  out  of  them,  and,  with  plenty 
of  grass  at  hand,  will  do  well  a  long 
time  on  just  oats  and  grass  alone. 
It  is  never  safe  to  allow  fowls  free 
access  to  oats  at  all  times  of  the 
day.  I  don't  know  why,  but  they 
mem  to  pick  for  any  black  grains, 
and  these,  unless  it  be  mixed  with 
black  oats,  are  the  poisoned  grains. 
AnotlHsr  thing,  crops  packed  too 
tiplit  with  dry  hulls  often  get  irri- 


tated and  sore,  and  the  bowel  secre- 
tion may  get  too  dry  and  unhealthy. 

But  corn,  straight  old  corn — a 
chicken  or  other  fowl  seems  to 
know  by  instinct  that  corn  belongs 
by  right  to  it.  In  the  best  mixed 
laying  ration  of  grain  I  ever  put  be- 
fore a  hen  she  deliberately  picked 
out,  first  the  corn,  then  the  wheat, 
and  usually,  unless  it  was  the  oats, 
she  had  to  get  pretty  hungry  be- 
fore she  ate  the  rest. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  corn  is 
not  a  laying  ration,  because  it  is;  it 
is  a  good  one.  If  it  were  not,  then 
where  do  the  eggs  come  from  that 
are  taken  off  our  farms  to  add  to 
the  national  wealth?  The  farmers 
feed  it.  Corn  holds  a  good  per  cent 
of  protein,  not  so  much  as  wheat 
quite],  it  is  true,  but  if  milk  is  fed 
this  more  than  evens  up.  Corn  is 
full  of  fat-producing  food,  and  this 
is  why  the  flock  allowed  free  access 
to  corn  piles  has  brought  it  into  dis- 
repute in  the  minds  of  some  parties 
who  get  the  idea  that  it  makes  all  of 
fat  and  nothing  of  eggs.  Of  course, 
let  an  old  hen  have  free  access  to  a 
corn  pile  and  she  may  stuff  herself 
into  all  fat,  and  next,  maybe,  liver 
enlargement,  but  this  proves  nothing 
against  the  corn,  if  she  is  simply  fed 
only  enough  of  it  to  keep  her  in 
good  condition  with  a  surplus  over. 
She  may  not  lay  so  many  eggs  as  if 
the  corn  be  mixed  with  wheat,  oats 
or  bran,  but  she  will  not  refuse  to 
lay  by  any  means.  Where  corn  is 
fed  in  summer,  the  grass  offsets  any 
other  lack  in  the  ration.  If  fed  in 
winter,  largely  or  altogether,  and 
much  grit,  charcoal  and  plenty  of 
water  goes  with  it,  it  is  not  going 
to  hurt  the  flock,  though,  as  I  inti- 
mated, the  eggs  may  be  fewer  until 
grass  comes.  But,  remember,  I'm 
not  saying  this  is  just  the  right  way 
to  feed  in  winter,  I'm  simply  say- 
ing that  if  you  feed  corn  in  rea- 
sonable ration,  the  flock  need  not 
necessarily  become  too  fat  or  stop 
laying  altogether. 

Breeding  True  to  Color 

Anna  B. :  I  keep  the  Ehode  Island 
Reds,  but  have  trouble  in  breeding  true 
to  color.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
their  laying  quality,  but  my  very  best 
layers  are  not  true  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
according  to  those  I  notice  that  are  fitted 
to  win  prizes.  It  hurts  me  to  discard 
these  layers.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  I 
am  not  cheated  when  I  buy  breeding 
stock? 

Answer — Your  question  is  one  I 
have  had  put  at  me  half  a  dozen 
times  of  late.  Your  Rhode  Island 
Red  breeders  are  no  doubt  pure- 
bred, and  so  are  the  excellent  lay- 
ers that  get  off  in  shape  and  color. 
Don't  destroy  these  layers.  It  is 
from  these  you  must  build  a  laying 
strain  that  it  will  not  only  profit 
you  to  keep,  but  to  advertise  as  a 
laying  strain.  If  there  is  one  thing 
above  another  these  laying  contests 
are  showing  us,  it  is  that  the  great 
laying  hen  will  not  breed  exactly 
truie  to  standard  demand  for  shape 
or  color.  Try  to  keep  your  male 
breeding  stock  up  to  color,  if  pos- 
sible to,  but  do  not  worry  if  the  hens 
show  bad  color.  It  isn't  feathers  we 
lireed  for;  it  is  eggs.     I  never  kept 


A  DID  THE  EQUAL  HE 

QH!S£  INCIBAT 


Round  like  hen's  nest— no  corners  to  g 
cold— heat  rises  through  center  wll 
equal  radiation.  Only  hatcher  combii 
ing  round  box,  center 
heat,  complete  circuit 
radiation,  visible  egg 
chamber,  safety  burner 
attachment  which  prevents  overheating  and 
explosion.  Turn  egiis  without  removing. 
One  filling,  less  thangallon  oil.  to  a  hatch. 
Write  today  forfree  Radio  Round  Book. 

RADIO  ROUND 
BOX  D-0O6 


INCUBATOR  CO. 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA 


Radio  Bantal 
rTaccher&j 
Brooder  set  ti 
freight  poid, 

$A7! 
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New  Principles  In  Incubation. 

Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,   ventilation  and 
moisture.  The  Jffandy  Lee  la  cer- 
tain, simple,  easy  to  operate.   No  chance  for  mistakes, 
simply  follow  plain  rules.  Chicks  largo  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.  Write  for  free  books  00  incubator  life 
Lee's  famous  Uermozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY. 
961  Harney  street,  Omaha,  Neb, 


III', 

Rayo  hatch  1 
average  15  to  20  <l 
more  chicks  every  hat*  f 
_.er  old-style,  lamp-on-thl 
aide  machines.  RequireB  only  \ 
filling  to  hatch.  Runs  on  1  gal.  of  o  \ 
others  use  6  gals.   Needs  little  arte 
tioo;  others  need  constant  looking  afte 
Hundreds  of  experienced  poultrymen  w 
.._venoother  machine.  Beginners  sure  of  su 
|  ceaa.  Low, direct,  freight  prepaid  prices  to  a 
Money-Making  Book  Sent  FREt 
Get  ft.  Also  hygrometer  and  Patent  Hatchir 
^bart  FHEE  to  all  new  customers.  No  other  fir 
_  jives  these  away.  Writa  for  book  No.  12,  wbiV 
"tells  how  to  beat  v«ar*etghbors'  hatches, 
f  BAYO  nSCUBATOR  COMPANY.    1063  8.t3th  St.,  Omaha,  Nal 


Big  Money  in  Poultr 
Get  the  Facts! 


27fi ) 
pou  7 
rai- 1 

are  making  money  the  Belle  City  way.   T  * 
tell  you  how  in  my  new  Book  of  "Hatch 
Facts.'/  Free  to  you.  Illus- 
trates in  actual  colors  my 
8-Times  World's  Cham- 
pion Belle  City 
You  get  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  prize  winning  World's  Cham- 
pion machines.  Backed  by  my  Money- 
Back  Guaranty.     Jim  Rohan,  Pres..  UMonihs'  HomeTes 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,    Box    I  7»     Racine,  Vt  ■ 


You  Can  Earn  a  Good  Livin 
Raising  Poultry  


CatuTing«ip«rD»e».i  "li)OTgase  your  Income. 
Tbauskuds  make  money  this  way  with 

UCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS 
UCCESSFUL  BROODERS 

life  Prod n re rs— Life  Preservers 
High-grade  poultry  ■■all  leading  varietis** 
Why  don't  you  do  the  samo?  Learn  how  *»bt  ttlfl  to  start.    Booklet  "B  4 
Raise  48  out  of  60  Chleks"— lOo.    Catalogue  FREE.  Writs  today.  Ad  g 

MUkH  IaeabfttorCe.,   *96  Second  SC.    Dea  Solmec  . 


copper   tanks,  double 
walls,  dead  air  space,  double 
_    glass  doors,  all  set  up  com- 
plete, or  ISO  E«8  Incubator  and  Brooder 
$11,549.   FREE  Catalogue  describes  them. 
Send  for  it  today  or  order  direct. 

WISC0NSIB  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  182  ,  Racine,  Wis 


PFILE'S  65  Varieti 


LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  Far> 
raised  stock,  with  eggs  bi  seas. 
Send  2c  lor  my  valuable  illustrated  • 
eerlpUve  Poultry  Book  lor  1914.  Wn 
Henry  Pflle,  Box  s25      .Freeport,  > 


ti(i  I  „  Jinn  Rr-a^/lc  Pure  Bred  Chickens.  Duel 
3U  Leading  DreCU*  Geese  and  Turkeys.  Fow 
Eggs  and  Incubators.  Best  at  lowest  prices.  F 
large  catalogue  2c.  W.  A.  WEBER,  Box  9 
Mankato.  Minn. 


MONEY  MAKING  POULTR 

Our  specialty.  Leading  varieties  pure  br 
chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Pr 
winners.  Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest jirfi 
oldest  farm,  29th  year.  Fine  catalog  FRE 
H.  M.  JONES  CO„Bo*  1 65.  Des  Moines, 


Manure  Spreader  $ 
Prices  Slashed! 


64 


My  low  direct-from-factory  pnee«  wi 
eave  you  $25  to  $50.  My  price*  on  comple 
spreaders,  $64.75  to  $79.50.  Attachment!  on 
$39.50  up.  Think  of  it!  Prices  never  befo 
equaled.  Lowest  ever  made!  write  today— a! 
Quick.  These  special  prices  good  for  60  days  onl 

30  Days'  Free  Tri( 

Backed  by  a.  $25,000  leg 
'^>ond.  Five  year  warrant 

40,000  Galloway  epraadara now 
ose.  Proved  beat  by  actual  ft 
Get  my  catalog  and  apecial  l'J 
offer  and  loweat  apecial  priet 
^  WRITE  TODAY— ACT  NOVV1 

'WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  Ci 
269  Oalloway  Station    ui«    Wat*]  loo,  lot 


/ 


4  -  H.  P.  Vertical 


Farm  Cushma 

|  All  Purpose  Engine 


January  10,  1914 
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e  Rhode  Island  Red,  but  I  watched 
r  years  those  kept  by  a  neighbor, 
e  declared  that  the  light  hens,  so 
;ht  they  were  yellow  instead  of 
i,  and  often  had  white  in  wing 
d  tail  feathers  instead  of  black, 
»re  her  best  layers.  Also  some 
at  had  smutty-colored  under  feath- 
$  were  great  layers.  Watch  the 
g  producers,  not  the  fine-colored 
ecimens,  unless  they,  too,  produce 
11. 


Packing  Eggs  for  Shipping 
In  shipping  eggs  for  hatching 
rposes,  for  safest  shipments  small 
skets,  with  specially  strengthened 
ndles,  are  used.  These  are  lined 
th  paper,  next  filled  with  excel- 
r,  different  shippers  having  dif- 
ent  ways  of  placing  eggs  in  the 
:elsior.  One  wraps  them  in  pa- 
r,  on  which  is  his  name  and  ad- 
;ss;  he  then  makes  a  hole  in  the 
:elsior,  pressing  the  wrapped  egg 
(vn  the  hole,  placing  a  wad  of  ex- 
sior  above  it.  The  egg  is  packed 
all  end  down,  because  the  air  cell 
in  large  end.  Others  again  wrap 
mly,  but  rather  loosely,  in  any 
id  of  paper,  place  the  eggs  in  a 
v,  press  excelsior  all  between  and 
>ut  them;  while  others  wrap  first 
paper,  then  wrap  excelsior  about 
s,  making  a  little  ball  of  it,  then, 
er  laying  these  upon  a  bed  of  ex- 
sior,  pack  excelsior  well  about 
I  above  them.  The  excelsior 
st  be  packed  in  firmly  enough  to 
;p  eggs  from  moving,  after  which 
me  shippers  make  a  top  of  card- 
ird  to  fit  in  the  top  of  the  bas- 
,  and  be  stitched  tight  to  its 
es,  while  others  merely  sew  a 
,vy  muslin  top  over  it.  Card, 
h  name,  can  be  tied  to  the  han- 

of  the  basket,  but  is  safer 
ched  on  the  cover  or  written 
re. 


Stay  with  One  Kind 
fhe  person  in  the  poultry  busi- 
s  that  is  never  satisfied  with  a 
ed1  when  he  gets  it  is  the  person 
t  would,  if  it  were  not  almost 
possible,  bring,  the  poultry  busi- 
is  into  disrepute,  for  he  never  will 
ceed.  Unless  you  are  keeping 
rts  for  certain  experiments — and 
in  here  you  must  stay  with  the 
ed  several  years  to  know  it  well — 
ke  choice  of  a  good  breed,  and 
y  with  th|at  breed,  keeping  it  up 
the  best  possible  condition,  and 
s  will  mean  study  until  you  learn 
know  just  what  you  can  expect 
m  it.  When  you  have  learned  all 
;re  is  to  learn,  you  must  yet  be 
isfied  with  nothing  but  the  best 
to  date  from  that  flock  in  health, 
tility,  egg  laying,  market  quality 
i  type.  There  is  nothing  in 
mging  from  Brahma  to  Plymouth 
ck,  then  to  Wyandotte,  Rhode 
and  Red  and  so  on.  Take  any 
e  of  these  or  others  that  you 
ow  must  be  good,  then  go  to 
rk  to  make  a  strain  of  the  kind 
it  you  can  honestly  put  your 
me  to  as  the  strain  you  have  per- 
;ted,  and  now  tie  to  for  profit — 
d  none  better,  truly. 


Roosting  Closets 
Some  years  ago  a  sort  of  roosting 
'set  was  advocated  for  chickens  in 
d    climates    during    the  winter 


n'onths.  This  closet  was  merely  a 
closing  in  of  the  roost  by  heavy  cur- 
tains let  down  about  the  poultry  at 
night.  It  seems  that  this  works  best 
only  where  the  closet  is  not  madie 
too  tight,  where  air  can  circulate  in 
from  one  side,  over  or  under  the 
roosts,  as  the  case  miay  be — that  is, 
not  cold  air  from  the  outside,  but 
what  air  may  be  circulating  par- 
tially heated  in  the  room  o'utside  of 
the  roosts.  At  the  Maine  experi- 
ment station  the  tests  with  the  cur- 
tain proved  a  failure  and  were  dis- 
continued. The  roosts  were  from 
wall  to  wall,  with  ia  dropping  board 
underneath.  When  the  curtain  was 
down  to  the  front  of  the  roosts,  the 
roosting  place  with  back,  ends  and 
floor  closed  in  with  the  curtain  was 
a  veritable  closet,  and,  though  the 
thermometer  at  this  station  drops 
often  to  30  degrees  below  zero,  it 
was  found  the  curtain  must  have 
kept  the  fowls  too  wlarm  and  close, 
and  consequently  the  air  bad,  for 
they  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
colds.  The  roosting  closet  was  at 
last  pronounced  a  positive  evil,  and 
since  the  fall  of  1910  has  been  de- 
prived of  its  curtain,  since  which 
time  in  winter  the  colds  have  prac- 
tically disappeared,  the  mortality  is 
low  -and  egg  laying  continues. 


Good  Mixture  for  Poultry 

Some  feeders  of  market  poultry 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  also  fat- 
teners  of  capons,  feed  this  formula: 
Equal  parts  oatmeal,  graham  flour 
and  cornmeal;  to  every  100  pounds 
of  this  dry  mixture  add  six  pounds 
of  brown  sugar  and  three  pounds 
of  tallow.  Mix  with  sour  milk  of 
some  kind.  For  everv  100  head  of 
fowls  mix  in  three  ounces  of  soda  at 
each  meal.  The  soda  sweetens  and 
makes  it  palatable. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


Green  Feed  Necessary  in  Winter 
The  importance  of  supplying 
plenty  of  green  feed  to  poultry  dur- 
ing the  late  fall  and  winter  months 
is  urged  by  J.  G.  Halpin  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Nearly  all  of  the  com- 
mon vegetables  are  relished  by  fowls 
and  they  should  be  given  rations  of 
beets,  cabbage  and  rutabagas  at  reg- 
ular intervals.  Mr.  Halpin  says  sil- 
age may  be  used,  provided  only  a 
small  quantity  is  fed  at  first  until 
the  hens  become  accustomed  to  it. 
Despite  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
this  vegetable,  onions  should  never 
be  included  in  the  ration  for  laying 
hens,  as  the  eggs  take  up  the  flavor. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women 

(CONTINUED  PROM  PAGE  TWELVE) 

worn  out,  only  to  begin  again  to- 
morrow. She  is  only  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  have  to  pay 
high  for  the  modern  conveniences  in 
the  city. 

The  cost  of  fuel  is  high,  and  I 
often  look  back  to  the  year's  wood 
ahead  on  the  old  farm  in  Michigan, 
taken  from  the  timber  lot  of  twenty 
acres.  The  labor  of  getting  it  was 
not  so  hard  as  the  labor  of  paying 
for  wood  and  coal  in  the  city.  The 
poor  man  is  rich  in  the  country 
when  compared  to  the  poor  man  in 
the  city. 

SARAH  WOOD  CASHNER. 

Washington. 


advise  all  my  f  riends  to  get  ready  now  to  take  advantage  of  the 
greatest  demand  for  Poultry  in  many  years  and  at  the  highest  prices. 
There's  a  big  shortage  in  pork  and  beef.    Poultry  raisers  must  make 
up  the  meat  deficiency.  The  sooner  you  start  the  longer  and  bigger  your 
harvest;  the  bigger  your  money  roll  at  the  end  ot  the  season. 

You  can't  depend  upon  the  hen  to  produce  your  chicks— she's  too  alow; 
too  bothersome;  too  unreliable. 

The  Sure  Hatch  Incubator 

Is  the  Ever-Ready— Ever-Dependable  Chick  Producer 

It  13  strongly  built  of  California  Redwood,  triple-walled,  water- heated, 
self-regulated,  economical.   Guaranteed  for  6  yrs.   Yet  my  direct  to-you  ' 

factory  pric*  IS  LESS  than  you'r*  «»tt«d  to  pay  for  many  ooorty   built  maehinaa. 

Poultry  picks  up  wnat  would  otiicrwiM'  ►,<>  to  waaLo  on 
the  place.    It  is  a  "pick  up"  for  you.  too. 

No  experience  in  ni-cesaary  with  my  machine.     It's  so 
Blmplcand  ajMolutoly  ,.,-lf- 
utaung  from  start  to 


You  Need  My  FREE  Uncle 
Sam  Poultry  Book 

It's  worth  $10.00  to  anyone  in  the 
Poultry  business.  A  big  book  of 
fact*  on  Successful  Poultry  Raifline 
from  U.  S.  Government  Experta. 

The  only  book  that  gives  you  ail  the 
vast  fund  of  absolutely  reliable,  offi- 
cial information  on  Poultry  and  it? 
proper  care.    It  will  start  you  right 
1  -i  you  big  profits  the  first 
i  will  send  it  to  youfraa  with 
Hatch  machine,  write  for  my 
eo  Illustrated  Catalog  which 
II  about  the  Sure  Hatch  Incu- 
and  Brooders. 


<th.t 


finish. 

machine  to  maintainproper 
hatching   conditions  ' 
room  where  water  f  r< 
and  to  hatt  h  every  eg 
has  tho  germ  of  life 

I'm  ao  aura  that  my  ma- 
china  will  do  all  I  claim  for 
It  that  I'll  aand  It  to  you  on 
60  days'  free  trial  and  pay 
tha  freight. 

You  can  try  it  at  my  rink. 
If  notsatished  send  it  back 
and  get  your  money. 

FRANK  HAMMOND.  Pres.  A  Mgr. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

Boa      IS,  Fremont,  Nabr. 


GUARANTEED FOR SY£A*S 


The  easiest-running'  fanning:  mill  a  man  ever  turned— therefore  the 
one  for  complete  service  and  biggest  results. 

Every-farmer  knows  the  value  of  a  good  fanning  mill.  If  you  don't 
own  one  now.  you  are  probably  tb  Inking  of  buying.  But  before  you  do  buy,  let 
08  send  you  a  Free  Book  telling  about  our  great  offer,  which  enables  you  to  prove  ta 
your  own  satisfaction  the  wonderful  capacity  of  this  Crop  M.aker  tor  perfect  isbrfe- 1 

30  Day  Trial— Direct  Factory  Price 

We  mean  Just  what  we  say-  *-«  use  of  the  Crop  Maker  on  your  own  farm  for  a  full  month,  without 
obligation  to  buy,  with  the  iW^.hine  yours  at  factory  price  when  you  find  that  ai  I  we  claim  for  It  1b  true. 
The  Crop  Maker  runs  "  like  oil  "  because  It  has  roller  bearings.  It  cleans.  Bepa rates  and  grades  grains 
and  seeds  of  all  kinds— turns  out  perfect  eeed  for  planting— Insures  bigger  crops  and  larger  profits. 
You  will  make  many  times  Its  cost  In  a  single  seaBon.   This  machine  goes  fo  ymfrom  us— one  email 

Sroflt  added  to  the  actual  expense  of  making.  Be  sure  to  write  at  once  for  the  F-ee  Book,  detailed 
escrlptlon.  price  and  complete  offer.   Please  write  today. 

ST.  PAUL  TANNING  MILL  CO.,  Station  T  SI.  PAUL*  MINN. 


The  Land  of  Golden  Promise 
and  Golden  Reality 

Worn  out  land  means  small  returns  for  much  hard 
work  and  it  is  discouraging  to  work  hard  from  morn- 
ing until  night  and  get  no  more  than  a  bare  living. 

In  Montana  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
land  that  await  the  industrious  man  to  convert  them 
into  wealth  producing  areas.  It  is  a  country  that 
yields  big  returns  for  your  labor.  A  country  where 
farmers  work  no  harder— but  soil  and  climate  do. 

Give  your  boys  the  right  start  in  life — Move  to  Montana  and 
start  them  out  on  virgin  land — land  that,  per  acre,  will  produce 
twice  the  crops  of  your  present  farm  and  costs  from  a  third  to  a 
half  less.  There's  a  healthy  wholesome  life  awaiting  your  boy 
in  such  a  country  as  this. 

Send  for  out  literature  and  learn  more  of  Montana  and  its 
opportunities —  address 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Ry. 

F.  A.  NASH,  General  Western  Agent, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


GEO.  B.  HAYNES 
General  Passenger  Agent 
CHICAGO 


H.  F.  HUNTER,  General  Agent 
613  Railway  Exchange 
CHICAGO 
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M|»  NORTHERN  ; 
|^  GROWN  If 

Alfalfa 

CLOVER*"0  GRASSES 


are  the  Pure  Seed  Law  Seeds, 

therefore  cheapest  for  the  man  who  works 
for  results.  Every  successful  farmer 
grows  at  least  some  Clover  or  Alfalfa.  Its 
good  business  —  that's  all  —  enriches  the 
soil,  increases  the  value  of  your  land  and 
supplies  abundant  feed  for  cattle.— Write 
for  samples  and  new  Seed  and  Nursery 
Annual  just  out.  Gives  full  particulars 
why  "Farmer  Brand"  Seeds  will  conquer 
frost  or  drought  where  others  fail. 
FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 
516  3d  Ave.,       FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


SWEETCLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN — INVESTIGATE 

!  The  greateBt  forage  plant  that  grows.  Nothing  equal 
for  fertilizing.  Excels  Alfalfa  as  a  producer.  Crop  worth 
150  to  $125  per  A.  Easy  to  start.  Grows  everywhere.  Can 
save  you  money  on  best  tested,  guaranteed  seed.  Write 
today  for  Free  Sample,  circular  and  76-page  catalog. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..        Box  907 ,  CLARINDA.  IOWA 


BY  IV1A1Lpa?d 


Best  Westeni  Grown.  Tested' 
and  Pedigreed.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.   Writ*  NOW  for  lirga 

FREE  CATALOG 

Tells  all  about  our  Depend- 
able Grades  of  Seeds,  Trees, 
Shrubs  and  Nursery  Stock :  also  Poultry  Supplies. 

Try  our  selected  DRY  FARM i NO  SEEDS. 
■OLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERY  00. 

MIS  CHAMPA  STRUT.  DENVER,  COLORADO 


New  Crop 
Iowa  Crown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 

and  Inspected  Red  Clover.  'Also  Mammoth.'  AI- 
sike.  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 
TiyhTUV  Blue  Crass,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 
1 1  En  II I II I        Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 

Ask  for  samples  and  copy  of  our  Special  Clover 
Seed  Circular.  Large  Illustrated  catalog  of  Seed  free. 
IOWA  SEED  COMPANY.  Dept.  51     PES  MOIN1S.  IOWA 

40  ACRES  lerb^PrS 

gressive,  Americus  and  other  beet 
everbe&rers*  Get  acquainted 
offer  for  testing.  Send  us  lOo 
for  mailing  expense,  and  wo 
will  send  yon  6  high  quality 
everbearing  plants  (worth  $1) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
summer  and  fall,  or  money 
refunded.  Catalogue  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  writ©  today, 

THE  GARDNER1  NURSERY  CO. 
Box  121  OSAGE,  IOWA 


Tour  Through  New  5outh  American  Republic 


u  Per 

AND'  TlfViaXHV 

"  INVESTKSATE~B*«I  and"  Cheap,,!  Beading  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Froe  Sampl,  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything; 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
A-  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,      Bex  607  i      CUrlnda,  lews 


Imp.    Reid's    Yellow    Dent,  Learning;, 
Boone  Count  White,  Favorite  White 

Seed  f'orn  that  grows.  Not  the  largest  firm  in 
the  world,  but  as  good  as  the  best.  Hundreds  of 
bushels  stored  in  our  furnace  heated  dry  house. 
All  seed  shipped  on  ten  days'  approval.  We  pli-ase 
our  neighbors  and  think  we  can  please  you.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

B.  Q.  LEWIS,  Media,  111.  

CHOICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Large  assortment  at  less  than  half  of  agents' 
price.  Best  Everbearing  and  other  sorts,  of  Straw- 
berries, all  strong  Irrigated  plants.  Free  cata- 
log and  coupon.  NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES, 
Box  .103.    North  Bend,  Neb. 
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WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Cit  a  Bif .  H«»rr.  Powerful. 
Light  Running,  Double  Geared 


SCfD  tOU  CATALOC 

Wa  aho  build  Ideal  Faad 
II,,  Pump  Jackt,  Hend 
Crindini  Mill,  to.  Poultry  Ru* 
era,  Colin*  Engine,.  EnuUf  • 
Cutter*  m«  Brau  CandU  Stick. 
STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
312  Samaon  Avenue    FRET-PORT,  ILLINOIS 


The  Twentieth  Century  ••'armor 
Will  not  knowingly  publish  nn  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  floes  not  do  exactly  a«  It. 
advertiser,.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that,  an  advertiser  docs  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim   for  adjustment  or  collection. 


INGSTON,  Jamaica,  Jan.  3.— 
I  have  stopped  off  at  Kingston 
on  my  way  to  South  America. 
I  am  now  in  the  center  of  the 
Caribbean  sea  Two  days  later 
I  shall  be  at  Panama,  and  within  a 
month  I  shall  be  amid  the  volcanoes  and 
snows  on  the  top  of  the  Andes.  I  am  just 
starting  out  on  a  tour  of  25,000  miles 
through  our  great  sister  continent  to 
write  a  series  of  letters.  I  expect 
to  visit  the  principal  countries  of  South 
America,  going  down  the  west  coast 
from  Panama  to  Patagonia,  travel- 
ing for  months  in  the  Andes,  inves- 
tigating the  possibilities  of  the  South 
American  desert,  and  writing  of  all  the 
countries  which  face  the  Pacific.  Later 
in  the  year  I  shall  go  around  through 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  or  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  great  republics  which  lie 
<>n  their  eastern  slopes,  traversing  the 
mighty  plains  and  traveling  up  and  down 
the  principal  rivers. 

During  this  journey  I  shall  describe 
the  countries  as  they  are  today,  and 
the  mighty  changes  now  going  on.  in  their 
civilization  and  industrial  development. 
I  expect  to  travel  over  all  the  new  rail- 
roads, to  describe  the  new  factories  and 
mills,  to  go  down  into  the  mines  and  to 
show .  the  wonderful  increase  and  the* 
enormous  possibilities  of  South  American 
trade. 

Continent  of  the  Future 

The  new  South  America!  The  words 
make  my  blood  tingle  when  I  think  of  its 
future.  South  America  is  the  great  unde- 
veloped world  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  the  treasure  vault  of  the  universe 
and  the  mighty  coming  bread  basket  of 
the  human  race.  Argentina  alone  could 
supply  enough  wheat  to  feed  all  mankind. 
The  plateaus  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil  added 
to  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  may  in  the 
future  be  our  chief  sources  of  meats, 
and  the  minerals  of  the  Andes— silver, 
gold,  copper  and  tin— are  practically  in- 
exhaustible. As  to  cultivatable  land, 
South  America  far  surpasses  our  own 
continent,  which  lies  at  the  north.  North 
America  has  the  more  square  miles,  but 
a  vast  part  of  it  is  all  snow  and  ice. 
South  America  is  good  all  the  way 
through  from  Caracas  in  Venezuela  to 
Punta  Arenas  on  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 
The  distance  is  4,600  miles,  or  as  far  as 
from  San  Francisco  to  Japan.  The  coun- 
try is  flat  from  east  to  west.  At  its 
greatest  breadth  it  is  500  miles  wider 
than  the  United  States  from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco,  and  the  most  of  it  con- 
sists of  mighty  plains  so  fertile  that  they 
rival  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges 
in  their  potential  possibilities. 
Some  Big  Things  in  South  America 
We  are  accustomed  to  boast  that  we 
have  the  greatest  country  on  earth. 
North  America  seems  about  the  only  big 
thing  on  our  hemisphere  and  the  United 
States,  in  our  opinion,  stands  out  as 
prominently  there  as  the  boil  on  one's 
nose.  We  have  no  conception  of  the 
immensity  of  the  vast  continent  which 
lies  at  the  south,  nor  of  the  mighty  coun- 
tries which  are  there  in  the  making.  The 
man  on  the  street  thinks  of  Brazil  only 
as  a  faroff  locality,  of  minor  extent, 
from  where  come  the  coffee  he  drinks  of 
a  morning  and  the  rubber  tire  which  eases 
his  motor  car  ride  to  his  business.  The 
truth  is  Brazil  is  so  big  that  it  could 
cover  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
proper  as  with  a  blanket  and  have  good 
lands  left  over  equal  to  ten  states  the 
size  of  Maine  to  tuck  In  around  the  edges. 
Little  Ecuador  is  twice  as  big  as  Illinois. 
Peru  is  ten  times  the  sizo  of  Missouri, 
and  the  low  shoestring  of  Chile,  If  laid 
out  In  one  block  would  moro  than  equal 
eeven  states  as  big  as  Ohio,  Virginia  or 
Kentucky.  Argentina  has  one-third  as 
njUCh  bind  aa  the  United  States  and 
nearly  every  foot  of  It  will  raise,  grass, 
grain  or  meat.  Bolivia  Is  ten  times  as  big 
as  the  whole  of  New  England  and  Colom- 
bia Is  bigger  than  Franco  or  the  Spanish 
peninsula. 

The  most  of  these  countries  nre  whlto 
men's  countries.  Kvcn  those  which  lie 
In  the  tropics  have  vast  tracts  of  land 
■0  high  above  tho  sea  that  their  ellmato 
Is   delightful    nil    the   year   round.  The 
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whole  of  central  and  eastern  Brazil  is 
one  vast  plateau,  and  the  southern  part 
of  that  country  is  noted  for  cattle  and 
grain  It  is  so  popular  with  the  Germans 
that  they  have  settled  there  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  country  has 
become  known  as  West  Deutschland",  and 
it  has  German  cities  and  towns,  while 
regular  steamers  from  Germany  call  at 
the  ports. 

You  might  think  that  the  white  man 
could  not  live  as  far  south  as  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  That  strait  is  1,000  miles 
farther  south  than  Cape  Town,  in  Africa. 
It  is  away  down  on  the  globe,  below 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and,  never- 
theless, its  climate  is  so  mild  that  cattle 
and  sheep  can  feed  out  of  doors  there 
all  the  year  round.  The  great  Island  of 
Terra  del  Fuego  is  now  devoted  to  sheep, 
and  the  whole  country  about  is  a  summer 
resort  compared  with  the  lands  of  cen- 
tral Alaska.  As  to  that  part  of  South 
America,  I  speak  from  personal  experi- 
ence. I  have  been  at  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  in  the  heart  of  midwinter,  and 
have  tramped  around  in  the  mud,  the 
weather  being  so  warm  that  there  was 
no  frost  in  the  ground.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  is  so  all  the  time,  but 
the  winters  are  mild. 
Filling  Uncle  Sam's  Bread  Basket 

Speaking  of  the  sheep  at  the  strait 
brings  us  to  the  investigations  I  hope  to 
make  as  to  whether  South  America  can- 
not cut  down  the  cost  of  our  legs  of 
mutton  and  our  tenderloin  roasts.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  fro/en  meats  can  be 
shipped  from  there  to  our  country  and 
be  served  Just  as  fresh  as  though  they 
came  from  the  farm.  I  have  seen  them 
loading  ships  with  frozen  mutton  in  New 
Zealand  for  London.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  far  greater 
than  that  between  New  York  and  the 
South  Americans  ports.  Nevertheless, 
the  meat  sells  readily  in  the  markets  of 
Europe,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  beef 
which  goes  to  London  from  the  Argen- 
tine pampas.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  vast  sheep  and  cattle  ranches  of 
southern  South  America  should  not  aid 
tho  supply  of  our  American  markets  and 
still  less  reason  why  we  should  not  get 
cattlo  from  the  selvas  of  Venezula  and 
Colombia.  I  am  told  that  Bolivia  has  so 
many  wild  cattle  that  beeves  sell  in 
parts  of  the  plateau  for  $2  or  $3  apiece, 
and  that  some  of  the  cattle  are  killed  for 
their  hides  and  the  meat  thrown  away. 

Paraguay  has  fine  pasture  lands,  which 
are  now  sold  by  the  square  league  and 
some  of  which  are  being  exploited  by 
American  capital,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Interior  Brazil. 

The  bread  possibilities  of  South  America 
am  almost  equal  to  those  of  the  meats. 
Argentina  has  potential  wheat  lands  afl 
great  as  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  combined,  and  II  now  exports 
thousands  of  tons  of  grain  every  year  to 
Hie  rountrlcs  «I  Kurope.  Uruguay  is 
shipping   grain,   southern     Brazil  raises 


wheat  and  Chile  has  vast  estanclas  de- 
voted  to  the  cereals.  There  is  probably 
a  great  future  for  the  highlands  of  the; 
A  ndes  as  to  the  hardier  varieties  of  such 
products,  and  our  Argiculturai  depart- 
ment has  sent  down  experts  to  investi- 
gate what  can  be  done.  They  are  also 
going  into  the  meat  countries  to  report 
to  the  government  on  the  cattle  and 
sheep  and  upon  other  foods  which  may  be 
sent  to  the  United  States.  I  expect  to 
make  investigations  along  the  same  linesr, 
as  well  as  to  report  upon  what  they 
have  found. 

News  for  the  American  Farmer 

Another  part  of  my  mission  fs  to  de- 
scribe how  farming  is  done  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  and  to  report  upon  new 
grains  and  fruits  which  may  possibly 
be  used  in  our  country.  The  Andes 
mountains  are  the  home  of  the  potato 
and  upon  the  plateau  of  Bolivia  there 
are  many  varieties  which  are  unknown 
in  North  America.  Some  of  these  date 
back  to  prehistoric  days.  The  common 
people  ruled  by  the  Ineas  were  raising 
"spuds"  long  before  Ireland  was  thought 
of  and  every  tuber  of  the  potato  variety 
we  eat  has  a  geneaological  tree  whose 
roots  are  buried  in  the  heights  of  the 
Andes. 

Further  down  the  mountain  the  people 
have  a  vegetable  known  as  the  yucca. 
This  is  a  tuber  with  branches  like  an 
underground  tree  and  there  may  be  vn 
rieties  equal  to  that  which  Luther  Bur- 
bank  found  when  a  boy,  and  from  that 
discovery  continued  his  investigations  to 
fame  and  to  fortune. 

I  want  to  investigate  the  guano  islands, 
on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  also  go  into 
the  nitrate  fields  of  the  great  South 
American  desert,  which  now  so  largelf 
supply  the  nitrogen  for  our  American 
farms.  Those  deserts  have  already 
yielded  several  hundred  million  dollars* 
worth  of  that  fertilizer,  and  they  are 
now  turning  out  nitrate  of  soda  by  the 
billions  of  pounds.  As  it  is  now,  we  are 
taking  one-fifth  of  the  whole  product, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  live  orchardist 
or  market  gardener  in  our  country  who 
does  not  nourish  his  crops  with  plant 
food  from  Chile.  I  want  to  go  out  into, 
the  desert  and  visit  the  mines,  and  tell 1 
you  how  the  nitrates  look  in  the  ground. 

As  to  the  guano  islands,  they  are  scat, 
tered  along  the  Pacific  coast  some  dis- 
tance above  where  the  nitrate  desert  be-' 
gins.  They  are  frequented  by  millions 
of  birds,  and  the  droppings  from  these 
have  already  produced  more  than  12,000i. 
COO  tons  of  manure  as  rich  is  that  at 
your  hen  house.  They  have  brougnj 
into  the  treasure  vaults  of  Peru  some- 
thing over  a  billion  gold  dollars,  an$ 
although  almost  exhausted,  are  still 
yielding  guano. 

On  the  Tops  of  the  Andes 
Some  of  my  most  interesting  letters  wHJ 
be  from  the  tops  of  the  Andes.  I  shall 
see  them  at  their  lowest  at  the  Culebra 
cut  when  I  pass  through  the  canal,  and 
I  shall  be  near  where  they  are  highest 
in  south  Chile  when  I  climb  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Aconcagua,  whose  peak  is  more 
than  four  miles  above  the  sea.  During 
my  last  visit  to  South  America  I  traveled 
by  railroad  over  a  pass  in  the  Peruvian 
Andes  which  was  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc,  and  I  shall  now  be  able  to  cross 
the  Andes  by  rail  in  several  other  places, 
and  make  my  way  for  some  distaneo 
down  their  east  slopes.  Americans  have 
recently  built  a  railroad  in  Ecuador  that 
will  bring  me  close  to  the  volcanoes  of 
Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo,  and  on  tho 
highlands  of  Bolivia  I  shall  visit  Sorata 
and  Illimanl,  whose  snowy  peaks  are 
nearer  the  sky  than  any  in  North  Amer- 
ica outside  Alaska.  A  great  part  of  the 
Andes  is  volcanic,  and  I  shall  likely  be 
able  to  describe  a  volcano  in  action.  ' 

An  interesting  part  of  this  journey  will 
be  In  the  footsteps  of  the  Incas.  I  shall 
see  their  old  highway  in  Ecuador  In 
Quito,  and  shall  travel  over  it  later  hi 
Cuzco  near  the  City  of  the  Sun.  That 
road  was  built,  long  before  there  wns  a 
paved  highway  In  any  part  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  T  am  told  that 
parts  of  It  are  In  good  condition  today. 
Just  before  T  left  Washington-.  In  a  chat 
with  T.ognn  Waller  Page  of  the  bureau 
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blic  roads,  he  asked  me  to  get  him 
i  of  the  road  metal  and  ship  them 
n  in  order  that  they  may  be  tested 
a,  view  to  new  discoveries  as  to  road 
■ial   for  our   United   States  high- 

iras  at  Cuzco  that  the  Incas  had 
capital  and  there  they  worshiped 
un  in  a  temple  which  was  roofed 
gold  plate.  It  was  from  that  region 
Pizarro  and  the  Spaniards  got  their 
lads  of  gold  and  silver,  and  it  is  be- 
that  vast  quantities  were  secreted 
le  Incas  and  buried  in  lakes  and 
out-of-the-way  places.  I  am  told 
there  are  many  traditions  as  to 
j  these  lost  treasures  lie.  I  shall 
t  upon  these  through  my  Indian  1n- 
:ter,  and  I  hope  to  give  some  idea 
i  possible  localities. 
iall  also  write  about  the  actual  live 
ire  vaults  of  the  highlands.  I  shall 
rough  the  mining  regions  and  show 
hing  of  the  big  things  now  going 


warlike  tribe  which  had  a  high  civiliza- 
tion. Today  the  descendants  of  these  In- 
dians are  mostly  in  servitude.  I  shall  see 
some  of  them  in  the  plateau  of  Bolivia, 
in  the  Aymaras  who  use  llamas  as  their 
beasts  of  burden  and  who  raise  the  al- 
pacas from  which  we  get  the  fine  wool 
of  that  name.  In  Paraguay  I  shall  see 
the  Gunaranis,  who  have  mixed  with  the 
whites  and  become  largely  civilized  and 
who  now  own  farms  and  ranches,  and  in 
Patagonia  I  may  come  into  contact  with 
the  Tehuelches,  the  tallest  of  the  red 
men,  many  of  whom  are  over  six  feet 
and  of  mighty  proportions. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  savage 
tribes  in  the  Paraguay  and  Amazon  ba- 
sins, many  of  whom  go  almost  naked  and 
some  of  whom  are  head  hunters.  I  have 
had  chances  to  buy  heads  cured  by  these 
Indians  several  times  before  on  my  trav- 
els, and  I  am  told  that  one  can  get  a 
human  head,  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  fist, 


the  mighty  Andes,  and  there  is  no  river 
which  is  equal  in  volume  and  in  its  vast 
number  of  navigable  tributaries  to  the 
Amazon.  South  America  has  the  highest 
lakes  in  the  world.  Take  Titicaca,  which 
lies  between  Peru  and  Bolivia.  That 
lake  is  two  miles  straight  up  in  the  air 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is 
as  big  as  Lake  Erie.  It  has  snow-capped 
mountains  about  it,  and  its  islands  arc 
filled  with  the  ruins  of  unknown  civili- 
zations. The  falls  of  the  Parana  in 
eastern  Brazil  are  said  to  surpass  the 
Niagara  in  their  wonderful  features,  and 
the  branches  of  the  Amazon  have  cas- 
cades almost  unknown. 

Gateway  to  South  America 

I  am  sailing  tomorrow  for  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  see  the  canal  as  it  looks  at 
its  completion.  I  saw  it  first  more  than 
seventeen  years  ago.  Then  the  French 
were  in  cha.rge,  and  they  had  3,000  ne- 
groes at  work.  I  visited  it  again  when 
Uncle  Sam  began  to  organize  bis  force 
under  Engineer  Wallace,  and  I  have 
been  on  the  ground  from  time  to  time 
while  the  greatest  army  of  laborers  the 
world  has  ever  known,  under  Colonel 
Goethals,  has  been  plowing  down  the 
mountains  and  damming  the  streams. 
The  great  ditch  has  now  separated  the 
continents,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has 
tied  their  peoples  and  the  countries  more 
closely  together,  and  it  will  for  the  fu- 
ture be  the  great  gateway  from  one  to 
the  other.  My  next  letter  will  describe 
it  as  it  looks  today  and  as  it  will  look 
when  the  ships  go  through. 
(Copyrighted,  1913,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 
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Before  You  Buy  Fencing 

Kct  Square  Deal  prices  on  the  simplest,! 
ronseet.  safest  fence  made.  The  Square  Dcall 
I.'"  i:  double  (Trips  the  one  piece  stay  wires  and  the| 
strand  wires  so  they  can't  po»siblv  slip. 
SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 
stays  tight  and  trim  the  year  'round.  The 
I  one-piece   stay  wires  prevent  sagging, 
I  bagging  and  buckling.   Send  today  for 
I  catalog,  price  list— get  a  copy  of  Ropp'g 
1  New  Lightning  Calculator— All  Free. 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
lalC Industrial  St.      Peoria.  III. 


13  Cents  Per  Rod  Dp 


Strongest,  heaviest  wire.  Double  gal 

^vanized.  Outlasts  otherB  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  prices 
J  direct  from  factory.  Over  160  styles  for  every  porpose-- 
Jhog,  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.  Also  lawn 
J  fence  and  gates  of  all  styles.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
f  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Addreaa 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Department   «»  Cleveland,  Ohio 


s  yonr  own  dealer.  Buy  di- 
rect from  the  mill.  Qet  our  10 
pagemoney-savlng  fenceand 
gatecatalogfrae.  164  atylea 
to  aelect  from.  Factories 
and    warehouses  at  Oltawa. 
Kansat,  Brazil,  lad.,  Lincoln,  Hebr..  Denier, 
!o.,  Ft.  Worth,  l»m  and  San  Francisco.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
810  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans..  or  310  Church  St.,  Brazil,  Ind. 
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South  American  Cowboys 


The  Andes  are  peppered  with  sil- 
i.nd  gold  from  the  Isthmus  to  the 
,  and  of  late  several  of  the  repub- 
lave  been  exporting  vast  quantities 
ipper  and  tin.  A  large  percentage 
li  the  tin  now  used  in  the  world 
s  from  Bolivia,  and  the  copper  mines 
are  just  at  their  beginning.  Many 
e  old  silver  mines  of  the  Andes  are 
yielding  copper.  This  is  so  of  Cerro 
asco,  which  is  now  being  operated 
American  capital,  and  also  of  the 
•  mountains  at  Potosi  in  Bolivia. 
)  gold,  Bolivia  is  one  of  the  treasure 
s  of  the  universe.  It  has  already 
ed  over  $1,000,000,000  in  gold,  and  it 
id  to  have  tin  enough  to  supply  the 
1.  In  some  parts  of  the  Andes  there 
ilso  precious  stones.  Colombia  gives 
ur  most  beautiful  emeralds,  and 
il  was  the  chief  source  of  our  dia- 
1  supply  before  the  great  mines  of 
1  Africa  came  to  be  known. 

Indians  of  South  America 

>ther  field  of  investigation  will  be 
Indians  of  South  America.  We  are 
;  to  look  upon  our  land  as  the  chief 
1  of  the  red  man.  The  truth  is,  the 
id   States   was  never  thickly  popu- 

before  the  white  man  came,  and 
ndians  never  surpassed  in  number, 

said,  more  than  500,000.  Some  au- 
ties  put  the  population  at  250,000. 
1  America  has  always  had  millions 
idians,  and  they  are  of  as  many 
*ent  kinds  as  we  have  peoples  in 
'ica.     There   were   the   Incas,  who 

highly  civilized,  and  who  were  the 
>  of  many  other  tribes,  some  of 
1  served  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
ers  of  water.  In  the  north  lived 
'hibchas,  who  had  an  organized  gov- 
ent   and     considerable  civilization. 

were  skilled  weavers,  dyers  and 
,rs,  and  they  had  paved  highways 
suspension  bridges.  They  lived  in 
iB  and  erected  temples  and  were  also 
t  at  tilling  the  soil. 
I  southern  Chile  were  the  Araucanians, 
I  be  so  brave,  it  is  said,  that  it  has 
I'  been  conquered,  and  in  northern 

or  Ecuador  were  the  Caras,  another 


in  some  parts  of  interior  Ecuador  for 
$100. 

Big  Cities  of  South  America 

When  I  traveled  over  South  America 
fifteen  years  ago  the  biggest  town  on  the 
continent  was  not  larger  than  the  Balti- 
more of  today.  Since  then  many  of  the 
cities  have  been  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  any  United  States  municipality,  and 
now  there  are  two  cities  of  over  1.000.- 
000.  The  largest  Latin  city  of  the  world 
is  Buqnos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  Argen- 
tina, and  there  are  few  places  in  the 
world  which  compare  with  it  in  richness 
and  beauty.  At  the  last  census  it  was 
larger  than  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  now 
estimated  to  contain  more  than  1,800,000. 
At  its  present  rate  of  growth  it  will  soon 
surpass  Chicago,  and  it  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautifu  cities  of  the 
hemisphere.  Within  the  last  few  years 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  upon  city  improvements.  The  con- 
gested business  sections  have  been  cut 
through  to  make  wide  avenues,  and  mag- 
nificent (public  buildings  have  been 
erected.  The  city  has  one  newspaper 
building  which  is  said  to  have  cost  $5,000,- 
000  and  it  has  fine  residences  and  palaces 
galore. 

Kio  de  Janeiro  has  now  more  than  a 
million  population,  and  it  has  within  a 
very  few  years  spent  more  than  $100,000,- 
000  on  municipal  improvements.  It  has 
taken  advantage  of  our  health  work  at 
Panama,  and  lias  wiped  out  every  vestige 
of  yellow  fever,  so  that  it  is  now  as  safe 
for  the  traveler  as  any  town  of  the  world. 

Santiago  de  Chile  is  growing,  and  its 
famous  public  park,  situated  on  a  little 
table  mountain  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
is  one  of  the  wonders  of  landscape  gar- 
dening. Montevideo  is  a  gem,  and  there 
are  other  cities  which  can  give  points  to 
us  in  modern  civic  improvements  and  in 
municipal  government. 

Great  Natural  Wonders 

It  would  take  more  than  a  letter  to 
even  mention  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  South  American  continent.  There  is 
no  mountain  system  except  the  Him- 
alayas which  compares  in  grandeur  with 


Pouch  is 
3%x3  in 

No  matter  what  to- 
bacco  you  are  now 
chewing,  if  you  will  try 
PIPER  Heidsieck  you 
will  become  a  permanent 
user  of  this  famous  tobacco 
To  induce  you  to  make  atrial, 
we  will  send  you  free,  this 
genuine  leather 

Tobacco  Pouch 

Strongly  made  of  fine  tan  leather 
with  a  flap  and  patent  snap  clasp. 
Every  man  who  loves  a  good  chew 
will  prize  this  handsome,  handy 
leather  pouch  to  carry  his  tobacco  in. 


Just  holdt 
a  10c  Cut  of 
PIPER  Heidsieck. 


PIPER  Heidsieck 

CHEWING  TOBACCO  (CH^%V£) 

Sold  Everywhere  in  Sc  and  10c  cats 

PIPER  Heidsieck  is  the  highest  type  of  chewing  tobacco  in 
the  world.  Every  leaf  of  ripe,  golden  brown  tobacco  used  in 
"PIPER"  is  carefully  selected  from  Nature's  choicest  crops, 
clean,  sweet  and  mellow.  The  flavor  of  "PIPER"  is  differ- 
ent from  all  other  tobaccos  made  —  a  rich,  wine-like,  delightful 
taste  which  never  fails  to  make  a  friend. 

We  Want  You  to  Try  PIPER  Heidsieck 

Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  a  full-size  10c  cut  of  "PIPER" 
and  this  handsome  leather  pouch  FREE. 

The  tobacco,  the  pouch  and  mailing  expenses  will  cost  us  20 
cents — and  we  are  glad  to  spend  the  money  to 
get  you  to  try  "PIPER"  just  once. 

We  know  that  once  you  have 
started,  you  will  become  a  perma- 
nent friend  of  this  wonderfully 
wholesome,  healthful  and  satisfy- 
ing tobacco. 


In  writing  us  please  tell  us  the 
name  of  the  dealer  of  whom  you 
buy  your  tobacco. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
111  Fifth  Avenue       New  York  City 
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No  More 
Battery  Troubles 

—or  expense,  either,  when  you 
own  a  Lauson  Frost  King  Engine. 
New  Sumter  Gear  Driven  Magneto  built 
into  the  engine  entirely  eliminates  batteries, 
their  expense  and  troubles. 


LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

are  the  pioneer  users  of  a  built-in  gear  driven  magneto  on  farm 
'engines.    Others  have  followed  our  lead,  but  use  a  cheaper  magneto 
ir  their  cheap  engines.    Like  all  other  Frost  King  Parts,  the  magneto  is  high 
de  and  designed  for  long  and  satisfactory  service.    You  take  no  chances  when  you  buy  the 
Lauson  J-rost  King,  for  our  policy  is  to  build  every  engine  so  good  that  it  helps  sell  more.  Ask 
us  about  Lauson  Service  to  users.  A  . 

Guaranteed.— We  absolutely  guarantee  Lauson  Frost  King 
J  engines  to  make  good  on  every  claim  we  make  for  then  ' 
[also  as  to  workmanship  and  material. 

Write  for  New  Engine  Book  and  name  of  near-  | 
est  dealer  who  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a 
demonstration  of  the  Frost  King  without 
obligation  on  your  part.    In  writing  usfi 
state  size  engine  you  need. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 
204N.W.  St.,  New  Holttcin,  Wit. 
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^APPLETON  MFG»CO. 
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842  FARGO  ST..  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

MAKE  GOOD 
Grinders  and  have  for  Thirty  Year* 

but  the  new  Ball  Bearing',  Fine  Grind- 
ing, Light  Running,  Strong,  Durable  No.  12  is  a 
Marvel.  Grinds  ear-corn  or  email  grains,  with 
Appletoo  or  other  4  to  8  Horse  Power  Gasoline 
or  Kerosine  Engines. 


Silo  Fillers,  Corn 
Hunkers,  Manure 
Spreaders.Wind  Mills, 
Steel  Tanks,  Wood  Saws 
Steel  Towers.Corn  Shelters 
Pump-Jacks,  Corn  Pickers, 
CornSnappers.FodderCutters 


Send  today 
for  Free 
Circular  of 
this  mar- 
velous 
Grinder 
and  other 
Goods. 


6RINDERS1 


Armed  with  "Nature's  everlasting  waterproofer" 
Genasco  is  ready  to  combat  rain,  snow,  hail,  wind, 
sun,  heat,  cold,  and  fire  and  to  defend  your  roof  with 
its  resisting,  lasting  life,  and  keep  it  weather-tight. 
Genasco  smooth-surface  roofing  is  supplied  with 
patented   Kant-leak  Kleets,  wliich  make  seams  J 
waterproof  without  cement,  and  prevent  nail  leaks 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Ocnasro.    Guaranteed.    Smooth  or  mineral  sur- 
face.   \\  rite  us  lor  samples  and  the  Liuod  Knot  Guide  Book. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

l.arirrst  producer*  In  the  assM 
ui  a^i.li.ilt  ami  ready  ruu/ing 

Philadelphia 

New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.    Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 

what  you  think,  wbether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Goes  After  the  Single  Taxers 

W.  S.  T.,  Merna,  Neb.:  In  a  recent  is- 
sue of  your  paper,  J.  H.,  Mead,  Neb., 
in  discussing  the  "Landlord  and  Ten- 
ant," said: 

The  simplest  solution  of  the  matter  is 
the  adoption  of  the  single  tax,  which, 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  tenant  to 
become  a  land  owner  and  pay  interest 
instead  of  rent,  and  pay  off  the  princi- 
pal whenever  he  could.  It  would  have 
a  tendency  to  lower  land  values,  which 
are  largely  speculative  anyway,  and 
imake  it  easier  for  young  men  to  pur- 
chase farms. 

This  is  a  most  candid  confession  of  the 
real  purpose  of  the  single  taxers.  It  con- 
firms my  suspicions  that  their  real  pur- 
pose is  to  depress  the  value  of  land  by 
making  the  farmer's  burdens  So  heavy 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  increase 
his  production  (by  better  farming  or 
harder  work)  to  finally  lower  the  "cost 
of  living"  and  after  ail  have  his  land 
value  lowered.  Is  it  confiscation  they 
want?  What  about  the  man  who  has 
been  saving  for  years,  until  he  is  able 
to  make  a  one-third  payment  on  a  home? 
The  country  is  full  of  therm  Do  you 
want  to  rob  such? 

If  you  depress  farm  values  by  making 
the  burden  heavier,  you  might  enable 
the  man  with  money  to  get  your  victims' 
homes,  but  tell  me,  Mr.  J.  H.,  how  you 
will  have  helped  the  renter?  I  am  a 
small  land  owner  out  here  in  Custer 
county,  Nebraska.  What  land  I  have 
has  been  obtained  by  hard  work  and 
careful  management.  Since  it  came  into 
my  possession  it  has  increased  in  value. 
I'll  not  discuss  whose  efforts  caused  this 
increase,  but  just  leave  an  opening,  hop- 
ing you  or  some  other  single  taxer  will 
accept  the  challenge. 

The  farmer  for  years  has  in  patience 
borna  an  unjust  share  of  our  taxes,  both 
local  and  national,  the  latter  as  unfair 
a  system  as  was  ever  devised— by  which 
manufacturing  and  commerce  have  been 
built  up  at  the  expense  of  agriculture— 
until  these  man-made  laws  have  over- 
reached themselves,  and  nature  asserts 
its  power  and  says:  "Because  you  have 
encouraged  manufacturing  and  neglected 
agriculture,  you  are  short  on  farmers  and 
bread.  And  now.  Just  as  nature  rebels 
and  the  farmer  is  coming  into  Ms  own, 
we  hear  the  farmer  charged  with  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  a  terrible  howl 
from  every  quarter  urging  him  to  double 
his  production. 

Railroads  and  bankers  tell  us  how  to 
select  seed  corn,  college  professors,  ag- 
ricultural colleges,  farmers'  congresses, 
commercial  clubs,  farmers'  institutes  and 
agricultural  papers  tell  us  how  to  raise 
more  corn  and  wheat  and  cattle  and 
hogs.  But  never  a  word  about  how  to 
get  more  money  for  what  we  produce, 
or  how  to  prevent  hostile  legislation. 

But,  just  as  we  are  coming  into  our 
own,  and  the  trend  is  turning  farm- 
ward,  along  comes  Taft  and  his  crowd 
and  tries  to  give  us  reciprocity  with 
Canada.  (The  fellows  who  in  the  1910 
session  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  reso- 
lutod  for  reciprocity  are  like  our  present 
State  Agricultural  Board  when  it  reso- 
luted  against  the  parcel  post— not  blow- 
ing much  about  it). 

Failing  in  reciprocity,  now  comes  a 
democratic  president  and  congress,  after 
a  campaign  in  which  the  control  of  trusts 
was  the  one  great  issue,  and  gives  us 
a  tariff  revision  which  practically  puts 
farm  products  on  the  free  list,  with  the 
boast  that  living  will  be  cheaper. 

And  now,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  come 
the  single  taxers  and  propose  that  land 
bear  all  the  taxes  and  all  other  kinds  of 
income-prodncing  property  be  exempted. 
Most  of  them  are  less  candid  than  your 
correspondent.  He  saya  we  want  to  put 
the  value  of  land  down.  Most  of  them 
say.  "Mr  Farmer,  wouldn't  you  like  to 
have    your    personal    property  exempt 


from  taxes?"  or  "It's  wrong  to  fine  y 
for  building  good  houses." 

Single  taxers,  send  me  some  of  y 
literature;  I'll  read  it,  and  if  it  is 
for  the  farmer,  am  candid  enough 
say  I  will  endorse  it;  but  if  it  is  not, 
selfish  enough  to  say  I  am  against 
If  it  won't  stand  investigating  by 
ers,  be  honest  enough  not  to  app 
them.  They  are  not  more  philant 
than  other  people.  Come  right  out 
the  open,  like  J.  H.  has  done. 

I  have  wandered  far  from  my  ori 
purpose  in  writing  this  article.  My 
notion  was  simply  to  inquire  of  Mr. 
H.   how  the  single  tax  would   help  t 
renter  buy  a.  home  on  the  farm.  I 
not  very  busy  this  winter,  and  if 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  stand  i 
it  (and  if  the  single  taxers  have  tli< 
way  it  is  a  live  subject  and  of  gre 
consequence  to  this  agricultural  state), 
should  like  to  take  a  hand  in  the  disew 
sion  of  this  matter,  if  for  no  other  J* 
pose  than  to  bring  out  the  real  re*' 
for  its  advocacy. 

Editor's  Note  —  Certainly,  t 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  w 
stand  for  it  That  is  what  this  d 
partment  is  for.  We  will  print  a 
letters  received,  if  not  unreasonah 
long,  and  are  glad  to  do  it.  We  li 
a  man  who  is  ready  to  fight  % 
what  he  believes  to  be  right,  and 
the  same  time  is  willing  the  oth 
fellow  should  have  his  say. 


Clydesdale  Man  Objects 

G.  A.,  Cambridge,  Neb.:  In  your  rept 
of  the  International  Live  Stock  Show 
Chicago  you  criticise  the  judge's  rati 
on  Clydesdale  class  on  2-year-old  sti 
lions,  and  also  the  breed  in  gener 
You  have  this  to  say: 

The  Clydesdales  are  good  horses,  wi 
lots  of  quality,  but  they  looked  sm. 
and  light-middled  as  compared  wi 
other  draft  horses  on  display.  Furth, 
more,  the  judges  seemed  to  disrega 
size  in  their  rating  and  sought  alone  I 
quality  and  action.  From  a  class 
eighteen  2-year-old  stallions  they  plac 
at  1.200-pound  colt  in  the  second  plai 
Some  Belgian,  weanlings  on  show  wt 
nearly  his  size.  The  American  farm 
demands  a  horse  with  a  good,  deep  flar 
This  insures  his  making  good  use 
feed.  When  Clyde  men  get  to  breedi 
good,  deep-bodied  horses  of  typical  qui 
ity,  they  will  be  better  able  to  pie 
their  cause. 

As  a  ringside  spectator,  I  have  this 
say— that  I  believe  in  fair  play  and  thi 
the  judges  made  no  mistake  when  th 
placed  Gallan  Buskly  Vie  in  second  pfe 
in  this  class.  This  colt  was  shown  | 
thin  flesh,  and  it  is  true  he  was  r 
a  weighty  colt  in  this  condition,  t 
he  had  stretch  and  all  indications 
making  a  horse  up  to  a  good  size;  a» 
had  your  reporter  noted  his  clean,  he 
bone  and  strong  hoof  heads,  he  s 
would  have  thought  that  kind  of 
derpinning  would  have  looked  migt 
good  under  a,  Belgian. 

He  thinks  he  knows  the  kind  of  ho 
the  farmer  wants.  Why  did  he  not 
out  in  the  open  and  advise  them  to  V 
Belgians?  And  he  failed  to  mentl 
anything  about  thoso  draft  geldin 
a  ring  of  twenty-six  shown  to  h.ilte 
Belgians,  Shires,  Percherons  and  Clyi 
dales  all  competing — Clydes  won  fir 
second  and  third  places,  and  Clydes* 
geldings  won  first  for  pair  in  hanr 
and  three  horses  abreast,  four-hoi 
team  and  six-horse  team— a  clean  sW 
from  top  to  bottom.  When  R.  B.  Ofitl 
Of  Chicago  undertook  the  task  of  gottl 
together  the  best  six-horse  team  In  t 
world  ho  wasted  no  time  looking  9i 
thoso  blK  Belgians,  and  he  deserv 
credit  for  his  sound  judgment  in  sete 
inK  a  winning  team  that  cannot  be  81 
passed  In  America  or  Europe. 

.Should  some  of  the  smart  critics.  W 
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are  troubled  with  an  abnormal  bump  of 
ego  want  to  study  out  for  themselves  why 
the  judges  at  the  International  gave  their 
rating  to  the  different  animals,  they 
could  go  home  feeling  as  if  they  had 
learned  something  for  their  own  good,  as 
it  is  surely  the  greatest  educational  show 
in  the1  United  States.  Instead  of  trying 
to  tell  Clydesdale  breeders  what  kind  of 
horses  to  produce,  just  let  the  Clydesdale 
people  alone  and  they  will  know  what  to 
do  by  getting  the  big  end  of  things  when 
they  bump  up  against  other  draft 
breeds. 

Editor's  Note — We  are  pleased  to 
print  the  opinion  of  our  Clydesdale 
friend.  The  man  who  wrote  the 
comment  on  the  International  Horse 
Show  for  this  paper  does  a  great 
deal  of  horse  judging  for  county 
and  state  fairs.  He  has  a  reputation 
for  fairness  and  good  judgment. 
He  says  he  did  not  intend  to  criti- 
cise the  Clydesdale  horse,  being  very 
favorably  disposed  toward  this  breed, 
but  the  judgment  that  placed  so 
small  an  animal  first,  thus  discour- 
aging breeding  for  size.  Come  again. 


May  Farmers  Vaccinate? 
J.  M.  M.,  Crofton,  Neb.:  I  see  in  your 
paper  that  our  law-makers,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Sanitary  Board,  are  about  to  pass 
a  law  so  that  no  man,  unless  he  is  a 
veterinarian,  can  use  serum  to  vaccinate 
his  hogs  against  hog  cholera.  I  have 
been  in  the  cattle  and  hog  business  for 
thirty  years— had  as  high  as  500  some 
>  ears— and  always,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, vaccinated  my  own  cattle,  and 
intend  to  do  the  same  with  my  hogs.  It 
is  not  the  money  saving  part  only,  but  it 
will  be  done  at  the  right  time.  It  is  too 
bad  that  everybody  wants  to  get  at  the 
farmer,  thinking  he  is  a  fool  and  a 
sucker  and  very  ignorant.  I  think  this 
idea  ought  to  be  abandoned1.  We  farmers 
are  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves  if  we 
only  get  a  chance.  I  hope  you  will  use 
all  possible  means  to  prevent  such  an 
act.    Thanking  you  in  advance. 

Editor's  Note — It  is  not  the  Sani- 
tary Board  which  is  trying  to  get  this 
law  passed.  The  veterinary  associa^ 
tion  is  trying  to  get  the  board  to 
agree  to  this,  and  if  it  dbes,  it  be- 
comes a  law.  We  are  opposed  to 
having  this  become  a  law.  As  a  pa- 
per published  in  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  it  is  our  business  to  find  out 
this  sort  of  thing  and  let  you  know 
when  people  are  trying  to  get  the 
better  of  you,  and  we  are  always  on 
the  job.  We  are  doing  all  we  can 
in  this  matter,  but  we  are  not  all 
powerful.  This  matter  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  sanitary  board.  We 
published  their  names  in  our  issue 
of  December  27.  Write  to  one  or 
more  members  of  the  board,  express- 
ing your  opinion  on  this  matter,  if 
you  want  to  do  your  part  toward 
helping  the  stock  breeders'  cause. 


Making  Money  Through  Co-operation 

Some  of  the  leading  farmers  of 
Gallia  county,  Ohio,  are  awakening 
to  the  possibilities  of  organized  ef- 
fort and  co-operation.  This  has  led 
them  to  form  two  co-operative  or- 
ganizations— the  Galliai  County  Cow 
Testing  Association  and  the  Gallia 
County  Buying  Association.  The 
same  officers  control  both  organiza- 
tions, and  one  man  can  belong  to 
both  or  only  one.  Each  of  the  twen- 
ty-five men  who  are  now  in  the  cow 
testing  association  pay  $15  toward 
the  expense  of  keeping  a  tester,  and 
if  more  than  ten  cows  are  being 
tested  by  a  member  the  cost  is  $1.50 
per  cow.  Since  there  are  twenty-six 
working  days  in  the  month,  the 
tester  is  busy  every  day.    One  man 


found  that  one  of  his  cows  gave 
1,165  pounds  of  milk  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  milk  contained 
60.75  pounds  of  butter-fat,  which 
was  sold  for  33  cents  per  pound. 
The  value  of  this  and  the  skim 
milk  amounted  to  $23.97.  The  cost 
for  feed  was  $6.80,  leaving'  a  profit 
of  $17.17  for  one  cow  for  one  month. 
This  same  man,  living  on  a  160-acre 
farm  in  Gallia  county,  sold  $1,500 
worth  of  hogs  during  the  year,  and 
as  much  more  was  received  for 
cream.  This  showing  was  made  in  a 
county  where  the  soil  is  supposed  to 
be  poor. 

The  activities  of  the  association 
are  also  applied  to  the  buying  of 
fertilizers  and  feed.  When  orders 
are  taken  for  the  purchase  of  any 
large  quantity  of  feed  or  fertilizer, 
each  order  must  be  accompanied,  by 
$2  in  cash.  When  the  fertilizer  ar- 
rives the  buyer  takes  it  from  the 
car  and  pays  for  it  at  that  time. 
Should  he  refuse  to  take  it,  he  for- 
feits the  $2.  A  saving  of  several 
dollars  per  ton  is  effected  by  such 
co-operative  buying.  With  such 
practical  results  as  this  already  real- 
ized by  several  farmers'  organiza- 
tions in  Ohio,  the  outlook  for  this 
phase  of  co-operation  is  bright. 


Navy  Beans  as  a  Crop 

XT.  S.  L.,  McLouth,  Kan.:  How  many 
navy  beans  will  it  take  to  plant  an  acre? 
How  are  they  harvested?  What  is  a 
good  yield  per  acre?  When  should  they 
be  planted,  and  are  they  a  paying  crop 
for  northeastern  Kansas? 

Answer — About  one-half  bushel  to 
three  pecks  per  acre  should  be 
planted.  Plow  the  ground  early,  five 
or  six  weeks  before  planting,  and 
harrow  frequently.  Do  not  plant  the 
seed  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past 
and  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
warmed,  to  prevent  decay  of  seed. 
Plant  in  hills  or  drills.  Well  drained 
clay  loam,  or  gravelly  loam,  is  the 
best  soil  for  this  crop.  It  will  not 
produce  anything  but  vines  on  land 
that  is  too  rich  and  heavy.  Cut  by 
hand  just  below  the  surface,  or  with 
a  bean  harvester,  and  gather  with  a 
hay  rake.  Your  locality  is  suited  for 
this  crop  if  you  have  the  right  kind 
of  soil.  It  is  not  profitable  to  raise 
navy  beans  for  stock  food,  but  if 
you  have  a  market  for  them  in  your 
vicinity,  they  might  be  a  good  crop 
to  raise. 


Manure  for  Orchard  Fertilizing 

The  writer  was  born  away  back  in 
New  England,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
where  manure  had  very  great  value.  I 
was  educated  to  save  every  ounce  of 
manure,  scrape  it  up  and  use  it  with 
the  utmost  care.  Brought  up  in  that 
way,  it  is  possible  that  I  have  an  ab- 
normal appreciation  of  the  value  of  ma- 
nure. In  Nebraska  I  used  to  haul  •na- 
nure  when  I  could  think  of  nothing  else 
to  do  to  keep  the  men  busy.  In  the  year 
1886  I  hauled  out  3,000  loads  of  manure 
from  the  stock  yards  and  other  sources 
of  supply  around  about  Crete.  Eight 
years  later  I  could  still  see  to  that  last 
load  and  the  last  forkful  where  the  ma- 
nure was  applied.  Some  years  later  i 
hauled  out  3,000,000  pounds  of  manure, 
making  use  of  the  same  in  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  of  Orchard  farm. 

This  fall  we  got  pretty  well  through 
with  our  fall  plowing;  the  ground  froze 
and  stopped  the  fall  plowing  about 
twenty  acres  short  of  completion.  As 
my  neighbors  are  not  yet  up  on  the 
value  of  manure,  I  can  get  manure  for 
about  12%  cents  a  ton.  The  roads  are 
smooth  and  solid  and  I  am  still  hauling 
manure,    applying    it    to    such    spots  m 


There's  no  good  reason  why 
you  should  wait  till  spring 
before  getting  a 


ON  the  contrary  you  may  buy  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
NOW  and  save  half  its  cost  by  spring.  If,  for  any  reason,  you 
can't  conveniently  pay  cash  you  can  buy  a  De  Laval  on  such  liberal 
terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

AS  to  your  NEED  of  a  separator,  if  you  have  the  milk  of  even 
a  single  cow  to  cream  you  are  wasting  quantity  and  quality 
of  product  every  day  you  go  without  one.  This  waste  is  usually 
greatest  in  cold  weather  and  with  cows  old  in  lactation,  and  it 
counts  most,  of  course,  when  butter  prices  are  high.  Then  with 
a  separator  there  is  always  the  sweet,  warm  skim-milk  and  saving 
of  time  and  labor,  in  addition. 

WHEN  it  comes  to  a  choice  of  separators  De  Laval  superiority 
is  now  universally  recognized.  Those  who  "know"  buy  the 
De  Laval  to  begin  with.  Those  who  don't  "know"  replace  their 
other  separator  with  a  De  Laval  later — thousands  of  users  do  that 
every  year.  If  you  already  have  some  other  machine  the  sooner 
you  exchange  it  for  a  De  Laval  the  better. 

WHY  not  start  1914  right  in  dairying?  SEE  and  TRY  a  DE 
LAVAL  NOW  when  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  investigate 
thoroughly.  The  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to  set  up 
a  machine  for  you  and  give  you  a  free  trial. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


iOF  INTEREST  TO  EVERY  RANCHEI 

160  Pages  invaluable  to  the  Gardener. 
.  Rancher and Poultrt/man .  S00  illustrations  I 
»i  -  Write  fiov  it  to-day  - 

CXU\AH»  H   AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  COMPANY 

113-115    NO.  MAIN  ST.     LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


"Good  to  the  last  drop" 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calve* 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 

At  your  Dealers  or 


Nebraska  Seed  Co., 


OMAHA 
NEB., 


the  orchard  as  indicate  hardpan  or  any 
other  deficiency  and  making  application 
of  manure  to  the  weaker  trees  scattered 
over  some  hundreds  of  acres.  The  use 
of  manure  is  expected  to  help  hardpan 
and  gumbo  spots.  Gumbo  spots  are  very 
rich  in  fertility,  but  need  manure  to 
loosen  the  texture. 

Editor's  Note — The  above  is  a  cir- 
cular letter  sent  out  by  S.  C.  Steph- 
ens of  Nampa,  Idaho,  to  his  branch 
orchard  managers.  As  it  contains 
some  excellent  advice  from  a  man 
who  has  been  successful  in  this  line 
in  both  Nebraska  and  Idaho,  we 
think  it  worth  passing  along  to  our 
readers. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  .for- 
mation 3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
bo  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  it. 


■-J 


Saves35«os50 


Yes  sir,  I'll  save  you  $35  to  $50 

In  the  first  cost  aloneonthebest, most  modern 
most  sanitary  and  closest  skimming  cream 
separator  ever  built.  When  you  buy  the 

New  Galloway  Sanitary 

—you  pr  y  just  one  small  profit  above 
actual  cost  of  materials  and  labor.  Wby  pay 
any  dealer  $85  to  $110  for  an  inferior  ma 
china.  Buy  direct  and  smveone-balf.  Get  my 

Special  1914  Offer  and 
90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

feet  of  this  machine  rhzht  on  your  farm. 

The  new  Galloway  Sanitary  skims  to  •  true e ^  freer* 
no  In  oil— easy  to  l 
Backed  by  4J26.00 
special  ]9l4offer 


__  _i  uko  ■mi 

 iy  to  clean.     Sold  direct. 

000  bond.   Write  for  new  cst*!o«  and! 
„Je*  that  will  help  you  »«t  your  machine 
partly  or  entirely  without  cost  In  the  end.  Write  today. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  COMPANY 

263  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  la. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


January  10,  191 1 


Don't  starve  your  nogs  to 
remove  worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product, 
then  select  six  growing  pigs, 
feed  them  all  the  grain,  oil 
meal,  tankage  and  milk  they 
can  eat,  then  place  before 
them  in  dry  trough  sample  of 
Hog  Potash  and  see  how  they 
eat  it.  Worms  cannot  live 
where  it  is  fed  regularly. 
Sold  at  prices  of  good  salt. 
Send  today  for  sample  and  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccu- 
pied territory. 

Manufactured  by 

Vf/ION 
STOCK. 

YARDS 
COMPANY 
Sou/A  OmffortfelT 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.©.©! 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


,    I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  sac- 
|  cess  than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
I  est  herd  in  the  D.  S.  Every  one  an  early  «veloper, 
|  ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldi  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFD79  Portland,  Mien. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

RED  POLLS 

Dulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  wants  or  call. 

W.  r.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINEJLAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you.  in.  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond, 
W.  L.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.    Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,   Clay  Center.  Neb. 


DUROC  BRED  SOW  BARGAINS 

Sows  for  sale  sired  by  1  Am  Crimson  Wonder 
5th,  Crimson  Advancer,   C.   H.'s  Crimson  Wonder 
and   Critic   Col.    2nd.     Bred   mostly   t0  Crimson 
Duke  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again. 
ERNEST  EOWLIE,   -   HICKMAN,  NEB. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Large  sums  are  put  into  land,  buildings, 
horses,  machinery  and  labor  in  order  to  main- 
tain cows  that  are  utterly  unable  to  return  a 
profit. 

■On  a  dairy  farm  the  officency  of  the  herd 

Ii'.mM  l.r-  the  fir  t  conslileratfin.  With  good 
purebred  Holsteins  you  are  sure  to  earn  a 
generous  profit  on  any  Intelligent  investment 
of  your  money,  time  and  labor. 

After  the  CMt  of  her  feed  Ih  deducted  a 
good  Holstrteln  will  return  a  profit  of  $D0  to 
J100  per  year  in  addition  to  a  valuable  calf. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holateln-Friesian  Asso.,  P.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box  179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


Cause  for  So  Many  Weak  Pigs 

Due  to  Lack  of  ELxercise  of  Brood  Sows 


I  _^  1ROM  present  indications  the  next 
■4     I   crop  of  pigs  will  be  one  of  the 
I  1    most   profitable   that  has  ever 

fli^Wwl  'ieon  raised  by  the  farmers  of 
,^*B™^  this  country.  If  this  is  true,  no 
effcrt  should  be  spared  to  save  the  pigs 
next  spring,  and  not  only  to  save  them, 
but  to  have  them  come  so  strong  and 
vigorous  that  they  may  do  well  from  the 
start.  There  are  two  essentials  in  con- 
ditioning of  a  sow  for  the  farrowing  of  a 
strong  litter — feed  and  exercise.  Next 
week  we  will  discuss  the  feeding  of  sows 
for  farrowing. 

Every  spring  at  farrowing  time  we  hear 
the  complaint  from  hog  raisers  that  their 
p:gs  are  coming  weak,  have  no  vitality, 
and  they  are  wondering  what  is  the  trou- 
ble. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this 
condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the> 
herdsman  in  caring  for  the  sows  during 
the  winter  has  not  seen  to  it  that  the 
sows  have  had  sufticient  exercise.  We 
consider  there  is  no  one  thing  so  im- 
portant to  the  farrowing  of  a  strong  lit- 
ter. 

Since  farmers  commenced  breeding  their 
sows  for  next  spring's  farrow  we  have 
had  almost  ideal  weather  conditions  for 
the  handling  of  brood  sows,  permitting 
them  to  get  out  into  the  fields  and  lots 
and  thereby  setting  sufficient  exercise  to 
put  them  into  condition  for  farrowing 
good,  strong,  vigorous  pigs.  From  now 
until  farrowing  time  we  are  liable  to  have 
weather  that  will  make  the  sows  hunt 


the  barns  and  sheds  and  not  move  about 
an  they  should  unless  compelled  to  do  so. 
We  regard  voluntary  exercise  as  more 
beneficial  than  involuntary  exercise. 

One  of  the  best  plans  we  know  of  to 
make  the  sow  take  such  exercise  as  she 
will  need  is  to  feed  the  corn  ration  on 
the  ear,  thrown  promiscuously  in  the 
stalk  field,  and  compel  her  to  go  there 
to  get  any  corn  she  may  eat.  Don't  be 
afraid  that  you  are  making  her  go  too 
far  if  the  field  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  even  more  from  her  sleeping  quarters. 
Don't  think  that  this  is  a  wasteful  way 
of  feeding  corn,  for  you  will  find  next 
spring  that  there  will  be  no  corn  on  the 
ground  going  to  waste.  You  will  also' 
find  as  a  result  that  you  don't  have  the 
much  despised  little  "squeaker"  who  is 
not  able  to  get  his  rations  from  the 
mother  sow. 

Snow  will  probably  come  and  cover  up 
some  of  your  corn  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  deep  enonsh  to  prevent  the  sows  get- 
ting to  the  field  handily.  Just  get  your 
shovel  and  open  a  path  to  the  field,  then 
drive  the  sows  out  there  and  trust  them 
to  get  the  corn.  This  takes  work,  but 
we  know  that  you  will  feel  well  repaid 
for  the  time  and  labor  expended  when 
you  are  driving  over  the  scales  the  pork^ 
ers  that  without  this  care  and  attention 
might  be  buried  back  of  the  hog  house 
just  because  they  didn't  have  the  neces- 
sary vitality  at  the  start 


Unjust  Rates  on  Live  Stock 


(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  TEN) 

tion  of  the  actual  value.  The  same  con- 
ditions prevail  in  the  shipment  of  breed- 
ing cattle,  the  only  difference  being  in 
degree.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  all 
of  the  railroads  are  in  the  habit  of  is- 
suing exceptions  to  the  live  stock  class- 
ifications and  rates,  which  have  the  ef- 
fect of  superceding  the  published  tariffs 
and  which  impose  additional  requirements 
which  are  a  burden  to  the  shipper  in 
time  and  expense. 

The  National  Society  of  Record  Asso- 
ciations has  gone  into  this  matter  ex- 
haustively within  the  last  two  years. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  adjust 
this  matter  through  he  uniform  classifi- 
caion  committee  of  the  railroads,  but 
without  success.  The  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Society  of  Record  As- 
sociations has  therefore  decided  to  try 
to  carry  this  matter  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  to  ask  for  a 
favorable  decision  on  the  following  four 
counts: 

First— That  the  minimum  weight  re- 
quired by  the  railroads  for  the  shipment 
of  animals  in  L.  C.  L.  be  left  as  it  is  in 
the  western  classification,  and  that  the 
minimum  weight  in  the  official  and 
southern  classification  be  made  uniform 
with  that  of  the  western  classfication. 

Second— That  the  railroads  be  requested 
to  cease  issuing  exceptions  to  the  classi- 
fications, requiring  attendants  to  be  in 
charge  of  live  stock,  in  shipments  L.  C. 
L,.,  and  that  no  attendant  be  required  on 
any  of  the  railroads. 

Third— That  the  liability  assumed  by 
common  carriers  under  their  present  lim- 
ited liability  live  stock  contracts  be  in- 
creased, in  the  case  of  registered  ani- 
mals shipped  Li.  C.  L.,  to  $200  on  horses. 
$150  on  cattle,  $n0  on  hogs  and  $T>0  on 
sheep,  with  the  understanding  that  ship- 
pers must  present  registration  papers  be- 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Regis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
 PR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Blag.,  Omaha,  Web.  


POLAND-CHINA  IUHIH 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINA  GILTS 

We  have  a  splendid  lol  of  Hiring  gilts  for  sale,  sired  by  Blue  Valley  and  Blue 

Valli-y'n  Orange  l>y  I  :ig  <  (range   Tliev  have  I  u  given  tlie  double  I  rca  t  men  I  and  are 

Immune  from  disease,  and  all  bred  for  early  spring  farrow  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. THOMAS  F.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


The  i'aet.  that.  tho  Twentieth  On 
tury  Parmer  absolutely    rrcfusfis  nil 
"fako  advertising"  should  assure  the 
honest  advertiser  good  results,  and 
the  render  a  flquaro  deal. 


POLAND-CHINA  OPPORTUNITIES 

Big,  smooth,  heavy  boned,  easy  feed- 
ers spring  males,  by  the  noted  way- 
side Jumbo.  Write  me.  [  have  what 
you  want. 

FRED  WIDIiE,  Columbus,  Neb. 


fore  being  permitted  to  ship  live  stock  on 
this  contract. 

Fourth— That  where  shippers  volun- 
tarily desire  to  ship  their  animals  at  a 
higher  valuation  than  specified  in  the 
regular  limited  liability  live  stock  con- 
tract, the  increase  in  rate  be  made  5  per 
rent  per  each  100  per  cent  increase  in 
valuation  or  fraction  thereof,  instead  of 
25  per  cent  increase  in  rate  per  each  100 
per  cent  increase  in  valuation  or  frac- 
tion thereof. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Soc'ety  of  Record  Associations  the  pre- 
ceding matters  were  taken  up  and  re- 
viewed, and  it  was  decided  that  a  com- 
mittee from  the  National  Society  of  Rec- 
ord Associations  should  first  be  sent  to. 
Washington  to  present  this  matter  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as 
it  was  the  opinion  of  breeders  who  have 
had  experience  in  rate  matters  that  more 
could  be  accomplished  in  this  way  than 
by  dealing  through  attorneys. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year: 

President— A.  Renick,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. 

Vice  President— C.  A.  Tyler,  secretary 
American  Hampshire  Sheep  Association. 

Secretary-Treasurer— Wayne  Dinsmore, 
secretary  Percheron  Society  of  America. 

Executive  Committee— C.  F.  Curtiss. 
American  Berkshire  Association;  A.  P. 
Nave,  Percheron  Society  of  America;  R. 
J.  Kinzer,  American  Hereford  Associa- 
tion; W.  N.  McFadden.  American  Poland- 
China  Association;  R.  B.  Ogflvie,  Ameri- 
can Clydesdale  Association:  Charles  L,. 
Hill,  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club;  P. 
W.  Harding,  American  Cotsvvold  Club: 
Dwight  Lincoln,  American  Rambouillet 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association. 

Peed  Calves  by  Hand 

The  dairyman  who  today  allows  his 
calves  to  suck  the  cows  is  about  as  far 
behind  the  times  as  the  man  who  har- 
vests his  grain  with  the  cradle.  There 
nro  still  a  few  men  who  pose  as  dairy- 
men who  follow  tills  practice.  They  give 
the  calf  about  so  much  time  to  get  his 
share,  or  more  (ban  his  share,  of  the 
milk  and  then  wrestle  with  him  to  get 
him  away  from  the  cow. 

The  better  practice  Is  to  allow  tho 
calf  to  get  tho  first  milk  direct  from 
tho  udder  nnd  remain  with  the  cow  for 
tbtrty-SlX  hours,  then  take  away  and 
milk  given  him  to  drink  from  a  pail. 
The  amount  given  should  not  exceed  one 
gallon  Iwieo  a  day.    The  better  way  still 


would  be  to  give  this  amount  at  three 
intervals  instead  of  two.  Give  whole 
milk  the  first  four  weeks  and  then  begin 
substituting  gradually  skim  milk,  but  not 
materially  increasing  the  amount,  for 
that  causes  scours  oftentimes. 

When  the  substitution  of  skim  milk  for 
whole  milk  begins,  a  little  oil  meal,  cot- 
tonseed meal  or  some  other  nitrogenous 
feed  should  be  added.  Blood  meal  is 
good. 


l/ate  Foals  Are  Best 

Many   farmers   would    no  doubt  have 

less  trouble  raising  colts  if  they  planned1 
to  have  the  youngsters  come  about  grass 
time.  This  would  make  it  unnecessary 
to  confine  them  in  stables,  which  are 
often  unsanitary  and  dark,  until  the 
weather  was  warm  enough  to  turn  to 
graze  or  exercise. 

The  mare  would  also  be  better  for  hav- 
ing had  some  grass.  On  this  point  a 
journal  says:  "When  mares  have  had 
some  grass,  the  colt  is  delivered  with 
less  difficulty.  There  is  also  less  danger 
of  infection.  The  milk  is  better  and  the 
colts  do  not  have  any  bowel  difficulties. 
Mares  known  to  be  regular  producers 
can  skip  one  heat  period  In  order  to 
meet  these  conditions. 

Let  the  grass  in  your  section  regulate 
the  starting  of  the  foal  crop.  After 
mares  have  had  some  grass  and  the  shed- 
ding process  is  over,  they  will  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  breed.  More  of  them 
will  settle  at  a  single  service.  These  are 
the  only  profitable  mares  to  breed,  as 
this  saves  the  sire  and  unnecessary  trips 
for  the  mare  owners  at  the  busiest 
period  of  the  year  on  farms. 

This  is  a  matter  that  will  pay  moze 
farmers  to  think  over  carefully. 


Pruning  and  Spraying  Trees 

Pruning  and  spraying  are  practiced  reg- 
ularly by  good  orchardists.  All  wounds 
made  in  pruning  must  be  properly  healed, 
If  the  cut  is  large,  it  should  be  painted 
to  keep  out  water,  air  and  insects..  Such 
wounds  will  heal  readily  if  made  parallel 
with  the  main  branch.  In  case  a  tree 
starts  to  split,  da  not  put  a  band  around 
the  split  branches,  as  it  will  girdle  them. 
The  way  to  remedy  such  a  difficulty  Is 
to  bore  a  hole  directly  through  each ' 
branch  and  put  a  bolt  fitted  w^th  large 
washers  through  the  holes. 


Sale  Dates 


Hereford  Cattle 

January  28— (Mousel    Bros.,  Cambridge, 

Neb. 

February  19  and  20— Nebraska  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  Gran* 
Island,  Neb.,  Robert  MouseL  Cambridge, 
Neb.,  manager. 

April  15  and  16,  1914— Breeders'  Combi- 
nation sale  at  South.  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Rogers,  McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

February  3  and  4— H.  C.  Glissman.  Sta- 
tion   B,    Omaha,    Neb.    Sale    at  South 

Omaha. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April  1  and  2,  1914— Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,-  Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 
March    14,    1914— Roy    Fisher,  Winside, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

Duroc-Jerseys 

February   2— E.    H.    Carpenter,  Fonta- 

nelle,  Neb. 
February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beenier,  Neb. 
February  4 — Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February  5— Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
February    6— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  9— O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 

February  IS— George  W.  Schwab,  Clay 
Center,  Neb. 

February  21— E.  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs, 
Lexington,  Neb. 

February  2ii-.l.  J.   Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  27— Blackburn  Bros.,  noyal, 
Neb. 

February  27— O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

March   2— T,.    .1.    Kuzel,   Clarkson,  Neb. 
Poland-Chinas 

February  11— I >.  C.  l.onergan,  Florence, 

Neb. 

February  20— A.  E.  Rich.  Creighton.  Neb. 
February  24— Jacob  Dletsch,  Boone.  Neb. 
March    0—  William     Ferguson.  SeribaW, 
Neb. 

Shorthorns 

February  27— J.  C.  Hard  man  *  Son, 
Valley,  Neb. 

March  11— E.  H.  Cosgrove,  Farnam. 
Neb. 

March    25-A.    C.    Shallenbei  ger,  Alma, 

Neb. 

Clytlosualo  Morses 

February  27-J.    C.    Ilardman    &  Son. 

Valley,  Neb. 
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The  above  represents  the  type  of  big,  heavy-boned  jacks  being  offered  for 
sale  by  Al  E.  Smith  of  Lawrence,  Kan.  Look  up  his  advertisement  on 
this  page  and  write  him,  mentioning  this  paper. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Beau  Mischief*  Herefords  at  Auction 

The  simple  announcement  of  the  fact 
that  .Mousel  Bros,  of  Cambridge,  Neb., 
are  going  to  hold  their  annual  sale  of 
Beau  Mischief  Herefords  at  that  place 
on  January  28  should  bring  to  them  an 
inquiry  for  catalogue  from  every  breeder 
of  Hereford  cattle  in  the  corn  belt.  In 
this  day  and  age  of  the  world  the  man 
who  does  things  is  the  one  who  gets 
ahead,  no  matter  what  line  of  business 
he  pursues.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
and  a  matter  of  Hereford  history,  that 
Mousel  Bros,  in  the  last  decade  have 
produced  some  of  the  very  best  show  and 
breeding  cattle  of  the  breed.  The  high 
class  of  the  offerings  which  they  have 
made  from  year  to  year  has  been  mar- 
veled at  by  everyone  who  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  able  to  attend  these 
sales,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  each  suc- 
ceeding offering  has,  if  possible,  seemed 
to  be  better  than  the  one  preceding  it, 
and  so  it  is  with  the  offering  they  will 
sell  on  January  28,  for  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  will 
be  the  best  offering  they  have  ever  sold. 
They  are  going  to  sell  seventy  head  in 
this  sale,  consisting  of  forty  bulls  and 
thirty  females.  One  important  feature  of 
this  offering  is  the  fact  that  in  its  en- 
tirety it  represents  the  natural  increase 
from  their  own  herd.  The  forty  bulls 
are  an  outstanding,  good  lot.  Among 
them  are  a  number  of  especially  good 
herd  headers  and  show  prospects  for 
\ears  to  come.  There  is  also  an  abun- 
dance of  good  material  for  range  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  surprising  features  ot 
their  offering  each,  year  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  always  loaded  with  a  few  out- 
standing individuals.  Two  years  ago  they 
had  Beau  Mousel  and  Beau  Kinzer.  Last 
year  they  had  Beau  Contender  and  Beau 
Lindell  2d.  This  year  they  will  have  Beau 
Mischievious  2d  and  Beau  Mischief  40th. 
These  calves  are  both  outstanding  in 
every  respect;  in  fact,  we  believe  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  greatest  calves  they 
have  ever  producd.  Their  ability  to 
bring  these  good  ones  out  each  year  is 
ample  evidence  that  they  primarily  laid 
the  right  foundation  and  have  been  fol- 
lowing along  the  right  lines  in  the  mat- 
ter of  mating  and  breeding.  In  looking 


over  the  get  of  Beau  Mischief,  one  can 
not  help  but  marvel  at  the  uniformity 
that  they  carry  throughout.  Low  down, 
deep,  thick  fleshed,  well  balanced,  heavy 
quartered,  with  a  spring  of  rib  that  is 
simply  marvelous — they  possess  the  char- 
acteristics that  ca,nnot  help  but  enable 
them  to  meet  the  popular  demand  of  the 
most  exacting  breeder.  In  point  of  qual- 
ity and  strength  of  individual  makeup, 
the  female  end  of  the  offering  is  not, 
in  any  sense,  behind  that  of  the  bulls. 
It  will  consist  of  cows  with  calves  at 
foot,  bred  heifers  and  show  heifers  bred 
and  open,  including  the  first  prize 
heifer  at  the  International  Stock  show 
at  Chicago  this  year,  Mischief  Maker 
36th.  We  believe  this  will  be  one  of  the 
very  best  heifers  that  will  be  sold  i,n 
America  this  year.  Her  aam,  Germania 
2d,  also  goes  in  the  sale,  bred  to  Beau 
Mischief  and  due  to  drop  a  calf  shortly 
after  sale  time.  Another  cow  going  in 
for  an  attraction  is  Lilac,  the  dam  of 
Beau  Lindell  2d,  the  first  prize  calf  at 
Denver  last  year  and  sold  at  the  Grand 
Island  sale  for  $925  to  Gudgell  &  Simp- 
son of  Independence,  Mo.  Another  great 
heifer  going  in  is  Gypsy  Queen  by  Beau 
Mischief  and  out  of  Missouri  Queen  3d. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  exceptionally 
good  ones.  We  might  go  on  and  name 
many  more,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  it 
is  necessary.  Write  for  catalogue  at  once 
and  arrange  to  attend  this  sale.  You  will 
find  it  a  feast  worth  while,  for  it  is 
seldom  that  Hereford  breeders  are  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  select  from 
such  a  splendid  array  of  cattle  as  will 
be  offered  in  this  sale.  Kindly  mention 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 


Word  from  Pleasant  View  Farm 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
George.  W.  Schwab,  proprietor  of  Pleas- 
ant View  farm  at  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  in 
which  he  informs  us  that  everything  is 
coming  along  in  first-class  order.  Mr. 
Schwab  informs  us  that  the  year  just 
closed  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  Pleasant  View  farm. 
There  has  been  an  unusually  good  de- 
mand for  different  kinds  of  stock,  and 
purchasers  were  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  animals  which  they  procured  from 
him.  Tn  the  line  of  Duroc-Jerseys  he 
still  has  several  yearling  and  spring  boars 
for  sale.  Also  a  number  of  Red  Poll 
bulls  and  several  head  of  cows,  all  milk- 
ing and  bred  again.  In  the  line  of  Per- 
cheron  stallions  they  have  some  splen- 
did, big,  growthy  fellows  of  good  color, 
bone  and  conformation,  all  tried  and 
broke  horses,  weighing  from  1,800  pounds 
to  over  a  ton.  Every  one  of  these  horses 
is  bred  and  grown  on  this  farm,  and  as 
a  result  are  thoroughly  acclimated  and 
should  commend  themselves  to  anyone 
wanting  a  first-class  horse  and  one  that 
is  absolutely  dependable.  Write  Mr. 
Schwab  for  further  particulars  as  to  what 
he  has  to  sell.  You  can  depend  upon  an 
(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  TWENTY-TWO) 


Co-operation 


Fullest  co-operation  is  given  every  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
live  stock  advertiser — the  order-bringing  kind. 

"I  surely  do  appreciate  the  co-operation  you  are  giving  me. 
That  kind  of  service  on  your  part  makes  me  glad  indeed 
that  I  doubled  my  space  with  you."  Fred  Chandler,  Chari- 
ton, Iowa. 

When  placing  your  advertising,  consider  not  only  our  immense  circu- 
lation of  107,000.  its  quality,  the  territory  covered  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  each  issue,  but  also  the  personal  service  and  co-operation  that 
awaits  each  live  stock  advertiser.    Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

LIVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT, 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


-J 


young  Herd  Sired  by  Beau  Mischief,  Winner  at  1913  International. 
"BY  THE  IS  FRUITS  YE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM." 

Herefords  Extraordinary 

AT  AUCTION 

At  Cambridge,  Neb.,  Jan.  28,  1914 


70  Head  - 


40  BULLS 
30  FEMALES 


-70  Head 


These  cattle  have  been  selected  with  the  most  discriminating  care. 
Every  animal  is  a  good  one,  and  among  them  are  a  number  of  out- 
standing individuals  that  are  good  enough  to  show  in  any  company. 
Twelve  head  of  the  bulls  are  by  the  great  Beau  Mischief,  and  every 
one  is  of  herd  heading  character.  The  balance  are  by  Princeps  A, 
Parsifal  and  Sensation.  They  are  bulls  for  the  most  discriminating 
breeder,  and  also  big,  rugged,  heavy  boned  fellows  for  range  service. 

The  females  will  consist  of  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  and  heifers 
bred  and  open.  One  of  these  is  Mischief  Maker  36th,  first-prize  heifer 
at  the  International  this  year  and  one  of  the  best  heifers  in  America. 
Her  equal  will  not  be  sold  this  year.  Her  dam,  Germania  2d,  by 
Princeps,  is  included,  due  to  drop  calf  about  sale  time,  to  same  bull. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  attractions.  They  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  See  field  note  for  further  information.  Catalogues  are 
ready  and  may  be  had  by  addressing, 

MOUSEL  BROS.,  Cambridge,  Neb. 


Auct.,  Col.  E.  D.  Snell. 


G.  E.  Hall  will  represent  this  paper. 


HORSES 


WOLF  BROS. 


ALBION,  NEB. 

BOOXE  COUNTY. 


ANNOUNCE  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THEIR 

NEW  IMPORTATION  OF  PERCHERON 
and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 

We  are  showing  without  doubt  the  best  lot  of  imported 
stallions  and  mares  we  ever  owned,  which  together 
with  our  American-breds  will  make  a  grand  lot  for 
you  to  select  from.  They  are  the  big,  heavy-boned, 
drafty  kind,  with  plenty  of  style  and  action.  They 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Come  and  look  them 
over  and  we  know  you  will  be  pleased.  A  certificate 
of  soundness  given  with  each  animal.  We  invite  c  >r- 
respondence. 


-J 


America's  Famed  Horse  Districts 

This  particular  district,  famed  for  Percherons.  The  Chandler  herd  Is  known  for 
draftiness.  substance  and  bone.  Big  bunch  reg.  studs  for  sale.  yearllng9  to  fours, 
with  weight  and  finish  equal  to  French.  From  imported  ancestry  on  both  sides  and 
well  grown.  Grown  here  simply  means  surest  foal  setters  and  farmer's  prices.  Jum! 
East  of  Omaha.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


Percherons,  Belgians  and  Shires  f 


mported  and  Homebred 
Stallions  and  Mares,  rang- 
ing- in  age  from  coming 
two-year-olds  to  matured  a.ges.  \\  e  have  a  lot  of  two  and  three-vear-old  stallions 
weighing  from  1900  to  2100  pounds;  among  them  a  fine  lot  of  pasture-raised  stal- 
lions— the  kind  for  the  western  breeder.  A  fine  lot  of  mares  for  sale.  Always  have 
stock  for  sale — never  sold  out.    Write  for  prices,  descriptions  etc 

NORTH  &  ROBINSON  CO., 


Grand  Island,  Neb. 


FRESH     IMPORTATION     OP  HEAVY 
BONED,  BIG 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

just  received.  You  should  see  them.  Eighty  Bel- 
gians and  Percherons  on  hand.  A  carload  of  good 
mares  (both  breeds)  for  sale  now  at  prices  that 
will  move  them.  Some  first  class  jacks  also  for 
sale. 

W.  L.  De  CLOW,  Cedar  Rapids  Stallion 
and  Jack  Farm,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


JACKS    AND  JENNETS. 

Eighty  large-boned,  black  < 
Mammoth  .lacks,  15  to  16 
hands  standard,  guaian-i 
teed   and   priced   to  sell 
The  kind  all  are  looking 
for.     Also    good,  young 
Percheron  stallions.  Reference, 
five  banks   of   Lawrence.  40 
miles  west  of  Kansas  City  on 
Santa  Fe  and  U.  P.  R.  R. 
AL.  E.  SMITH,  -  -  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 
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Salzer's 
Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 
Grow 


Sal 


Bluffer 
and  better 
than  ever. 
Full  of  valuable 
information,  worth 
money  to  you. 

Succeed  with  Salzer's  Seeds 

One  package  each  of  Salzer's  Radiant 
Sweet  Peas,  Elegant  Asters,  Goreeons 
Eschscholtzias,  Blue  Cornflower,  Brilliant 
— Poppies,   Sunny  Cos- 

Bl 4¥      mos'  311  *or  10c- 

5J  These  six  packages 
flower  seeds  and  six 
generous  packages  of 
vegetable  seedsforSOe, 
or  send  25c  and  get  both 
collectionsand  ourNov- 
elty  Red  Riding  Hood 
Tomato.  Write  right 
away  for  the  catalog. 


10* 

Offers 

2  ©  |*  Bl  s'  ElGhth  St.,  la  Crosse,  Wis. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


T 


FARM  MACHINERY 


Flying  Swede  Cultivators,  Gang 
Pious,  Hay  Stackers,  Vehicles  and 
Wagons,  Sold  Direct  to  Consumers. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalog.       Write  today. 

Marvin  C.  Van  Derveer 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Seed  Book  Free 

^^^illustrated  book  gives  full  details  of 
Griswold  Seeds — the  kind  that  make  bump- 
er crops.  We  handle  only  fresh,  tested 
garden  and  field  seed,  alfalfa,  seed  corn,  etc; 
Griswold  Seed  Co.,  155  S.  10th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Salted  S3. 3*  100  lbs.  keg. 


Real  Fresh  Frozen  Lake 
Superior  Herring,  from 
our  own  Fishery,  spe- 
cial for  family  use;  $3. 60 
per  100  lbs.  in  box.  New 
ELLINGS0N  S  HANSON,  Dolulh,  Minn. 


STRICTLY   DRY  LAND 
ALFALFA  SEED 

of  high  germination,  grown  under  condi- 
tions  that    insures   perfect  satisfaction. 
Prices  and  samples  on  request. 
Dawes   County   Alfa.lfa    Seed  Growers' 

Association, 
William  Chisholm,  Mgr.,  Chadron.  Xeb. 


HE  live  stock  markets  of  the 
country  are  just  awakening 
from  the  lethargy  of  the  holi- 
day season  and  trade  during 
the  last  week  was  rather  de- 
void of  interest  and  entirely  lacking  in 
new  features.  Receipts  of  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  at  practically  all  points  were 
limited,  the  country  having  learned  by 
experience  that  it  is  not  wise  to  flood 
the  market  too  soon  alter  the  holidays. 
As  there  was  a  fair  buying  demand  for 
a  limited  supply  of  cattle,  the  market 
took  on  a  good  healthy  condition,  prices 
at  many  points  showing  a  little  improve- 
ment over  the  previous  week.  Sheep 
sold  Quite  freely  and  they,  as  a  rule, 
made  some  improvement  during  the  week. 
Hogs,  which  are  influenced  very  little 
by  the  holiday  season,  sold  freely,  and' 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  made 
substantial  price  gains.  All  in  all  it  was 
a  very  satisfactory  week,  considering 
that  it  came  at  the  end  of  the  old  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new. 

Movement  of  Feeders  Calamity 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
and  speculation  for  months  back  as  to 
the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the 
feed  lots  of  the  country.  This  question, 
j  from  a  stockman's  standpoint,  is  most 
important,  as  it  indicates  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  available  supply  of  fat  stock 
to  be  marketed  before  the  coming  of 
grass  cattle  next  summer.  Contrary  to 
expectations  of  most  operators  on  the 
market,  figures!  icompiled  at  the  five 
leading  markets  indicate  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  cattle  sent  back  to  the 
country  during  1913  of  290.000  head  as 
compared  with  1912,  the  total  figures 
being  the  largest  for  the  last  six  years 
or  more.  A  good  many,  taking  these 
figures  at  their  face  value,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  supply  of 
cattle  in  the  country  has  increased,  but 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  the 
Jrouth  that  Kansas  went  through  last 
summer  and  the  wholesale  shipment  of 
cattle  from  that  state  last  fall  to  under- 
stand where  much  of  the  increase  came 
from.  To  take  the  exact  figures,  Kansas 
City  gained  in  its  shipments  of  stockers 
and  feeders  during  1913  240,000  head  as 
compared  with  1912,  which  accounts  for 
a  large  part  of  the  increase.    As  all  the 


original  genuine  SCHULTZ  Hog  Oiler 
First  successful  crude  oil  machine  invented 
=  The  hog  man's  wish  is  now  a  reality. 

Hogs  positively  rid  themselves  of  lice  and  mange. 
Don't  cost  much  more  than  inferior  imitations. 

The  best  is  the  cheapest.  Sold  under  a 
written  guarantee  to  do  the  business. 
"We  want  a  live  agent  around  every 
town  to  handle  our  line  of  Hog  Yard 
Necessities. 

Send  for  big  free  Hog  Oiler  Book. 

POWER  CREEK  MFG.  CO.  (Inc.) 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


V 


The  Worlds  Best  Eveners 
Help  toStopYour  Far  m  Leaks 


Train  drill  or  oil 


id  8-homo  eveners  on  tho  market  12  years.  Often  In 
I.  The  Helder  4-horoe  plow  evener  works  4  horsey 
;y  or  disc  plow,  one  horse  In  furrow,  three  on  un- 
rno  wagon  evener  for  wagon,  manure  spreader, 
pole.  -^*t 


EIDER  EVENERS 

make  you  money.  Tho  Id  Id'T  lino  Is  complete  nnd  manufactured  In  th»^ 
largest  evener  factory  In  Ihf,  world  nnd  Ih  no  experiment.    They  are 
mad*  rlnht  by  expert  workmen,  of  be.t  maierl.il  and  fully  guaranteed.  . 
Why  take  chance*  with  the  ordinary  l.lnd  when  you  can  net  tho  best?  { 

ASK  YOt'R  DKAt.r.R  for  Holder  Eveners,    If  he  h.as  none  In  stock, 
wrlto  us  for  free  eirculnr  >.howlnu  cntlro  lino  and  wo  will  tell 


For  Yrtt 
I  ull  Line 


drouth  cattle  did  not  by  any  means  go  to 
Kansas  City,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had 
there  been  no  drouth  in  Kansas  the 
number  of  feeders  handled  at  the  big 
markets,  instead  of  showing  an  increase, 
would  have  shown  an  actual  decrease. 
In  other  words,  the  increase  of  stockers 
and  feeder  cattle  handled  was  due  to  a 
shifting  of  the  country's  supply  from 
one  big  cattle  state  to  others  and  not 
to  any  increase  in  the  actual  number  of 
cattle  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  future  supply  of  meats  was  not 
added  to  in  the  least  by  this  abnormal 
transfer  of  stock  from  one  locality  to 
another.  In  reality,  the  increased  ship- 
ment of  feeders  to  the  country  was  a 
calamity,  and  as  thousands  of  bead  of 
young  breeding  stock  went  to  packers  at 
the  same  time,  it  really  means  a  decrease 
in  the  future  supply  of  stock. 

After  the  figures  are  all  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cattlemen  hold  to  the  belief 
that,  while  there  are  a  good  many  cattle 
on  feed,  shipments  during  the  last  three 
months  have  been  so  heavy  that  the  new 
year  will  not  be  very  far  advanced  be- 
fore the  country  will  begin  talking  about 
a  shortage  of  cornfed  cattle.  On  account 
of  the  high  price  of  feed  and  an  apparent 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
market  a  great  many  feeders  sold  their 
cattle  prematurely,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  cattle  market  and  to  the  injury  of 
their  own  bank  accounts.  These  cattle 
have  gone  into  consumption  and  will  not 
again  appear  on  the  market. 

Eastern  Sheep  Lots  Depleted 

In  the  case  of  sheep,  conditions  are 
somewhat  different.  Shipments  of  feed- 
ers from  the  five  markets  during  1913 
showed  a  gain  of  about  400,000  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1912,  being  smaller 
than  for  1910  and  1911.  This  result  was 
anticipated,  it  being  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  the  lamb  crop  in  the  spring  of 
1913  was  unusually  large,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  heavier  shipments  of  sheep  and 
lambs  were  to  be  expected  for  the  fall 
months  of  the  year. 

Sheep  feeders  also  shipped  very  freely 
during  the  latter  part  of  1913,  and  all  re- 
ports would  seem  to  indicate  that  eastern 
feed  lots  have  suffered  severe  depletion. 
With  sheep  feeders  there  seemed  to  be  a 
feeling  that  prevailing  prices  were  rea- 
sonable while  the  cost  of  feed  was  high 
and  that  it  was  better  to  accept  a  mod- 
erate price  early  in  the  season  than  to 
buy  feed  and  hold  stock  for  the  later 
market  in  hopes  of  securing  a  higher 
price.  In  consequence  of  this  a  great 
many  sheepmen  figure  that  while  there 
were  originally  more  sheep  and  lambs 
on  feed  than  the  previous  year,  the  re- 
cent heavy  movement  to  market  has  cut 
the  number  down  to  such  a  point  that, 
in  their  belief,  current  prices  on  lambs 
will  be  well  maintained.  As  a  matter  of 
course  heavy  runs  may  temporarily  de- 
press the  market.  Some  sheepmen  are 
also  figuring  on  a  somewhat  higher  range 
of  prices  for  ewes  and  wethers,  basing 
their  expectations  on  a  belief  that  aged 
sheep  are  relatively  in  lighter  supply  in 
fjhe  country  than  lambs. 

.Argentine  Importations  Ceasing 

The  northwest  seems  to  be  reaping 
some  benefit  from  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  cattle,  as  several  big  importa- 
tions of  beef  steers  from  Canada  have 
been  received  at  Spokane.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  price  of  beef  in  that  city  has 
been  reduced  from  \'2  cent  to  1  cent  per 
pound  at  retail  because  of  these  impor- 
tations. Recent  importations  at  New  York 
of  beef  from  Argentina  have  been  very 
light  and  have  ceased  to  excite  any 
public  Interest.  Wherever  the  general  con- 
suming public  has  been  offered  the  Ar- 
gentina article  it  has  not  taken  to  the 
southern  beef  with  any  great  amount  of 
enthusiasm,  and  importers  have  been 
forced  to  sell  principally  to  the  cheap 
r<  BtautHtfitl  and  hotels.  Even  the  pack- 
ers have  about  ceased  using  Argentina 
beef  as  a  club  to  pound  down  tho  market 
on  American  cattle.  Unless  shipments 
from  South  America  should  prove  to  be 
much  larger  than  expected  It  Is  doubtful 
If  the  country  will  hear  M  much  In  the 


Market  Place 


pori/i  hv 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

PRIZE  WINNING  ROSE  COM B 
Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels,  $2  to  $5  each; 
good  color.   Glen  Wilson,  Blair,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
shipped  on  approval.     George  Franklin, 

Axtell.  Neb. 


Miscellaneous 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE,  BUFF  AND 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale;  also 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orpington  and  Reds. 
Prize  winning  stock.  L.  P.  Harris,  Col- 
lege View,  N?b. 


Ducks  and  Drakes 

OFFER  UNTIL  FEBRUARY  1ST, 
choice  English  Pencilled  Indian  Runner 
Drakes  at  $2;  finely  marked  birds.  Mrs. 
Roy  Scofield,  Burlington,  Colo. 


Poultry  Photographs 

POULTRY  PHOTOGRAPHS— WE  BUY 
good,  clear  photographs  of  poultry, 
chicks,  poultry  houses,  incubators  in 
operation,  taking  off  hatches,  etc.  We 
pay  up  to  $1  each.  Keep  your  camera 
snapping  and  sell  your  pictures  to  us. 
Write  us  about  it.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PATEXTS 


IDEAS  WANTED— MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through 
me.  Three  books  with  list  200  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  Advice  free.  I  get 
patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen,  75  Owen 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


future  about  Argentina  beef  as  in  the 
past.  Importations,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  will  continue  to  be  an  incident, 
but  not  an  important  feature  of  the  mar- 
ket 

More  Activity  in  Hogs 
The  hog  situation  is  attracting  no  little 
attention  at  the  present  time.  Weights 
for  months  back  have  been  running  very 
light,  showing  a  falling  off  of  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  per  head  as  compared 
with  recent  years  when  feed  was  plen- 
tiful and  cheap.  At  the  same  time  a, 
good  many  sections  of  the  country  are 
reporting  fewer  hogs  in  farmers'  hands 
than  usual  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts  there  is  a  very 
evident  improvement  in  the  demand.  The 
big  packers  appear  more  anxious  for 
hogs  than  they  did  thirty  days  ago  and 
the  markets  of  the  country  have  recently 
shown  decidedly  more  activity.  Prices 
have  been  gradually  working  upward  and 
the  trade  has  assumed  a  good  healthy 
condition.  A  good  many  operators  on  the 
irarket  who  were  rather  doubtful  as  to 
the  future  of  the  trade  have  of  late  been 
going  over  to  the  bull  side  and  a  good 
many  of  them  are  predicting  a  higher 
market  for  the  not  very  distant  future. 

Taller  than  Redwoods 

It  is  claimed  that  some  of  the  eucalypts 
of  Australia  are  taller  than  the  Califor- 
nia  redwoods,    hitherto    considered  the 

highest  trees  in  the  world. 


"Good  as  Wheat" 

An  acre  of  banana  trees  will  furnish 
food  that  will  support  twenty-five  times 
as  many  persons  as  an  acre  of  wheat. 


Breeders'  Notes 

(CONTIXT'ED  FROM  PAGE  TWENTY-ONE) 
immediate,  prompt  and  definite  reply 
with  particulars  as  to  just  what  be  has 
in  stock.  Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

O.  I.  C.  Hogs  for  Sale 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  readers  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  G.  S.  Benjamin  of  Port- 
land. Mich.,  who  is  offering  O.  I.  C.  hogs 
lor  sale  in  another  column  of  this  issue. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Is  one  of  the  pioneers  In 
this  business  and  has  probably  started 
more  breeders  than  any  other  man  in 
I  he  country.  His  prices  are  reasonable 
and  he  has  a  herd  sufficiently  large  to 
wive  the  purchaser  a  variety  of  Stuff  to 
select  from  that  is  not  afforded  any- 
where else.  Look  up  his  ad  and  write 
him  lor  further  particulars,  mentioning 
tin'  Twentieth  Century  Karmer. 


POULTRY 

Baby  Chicks 

BABY  CHICKS-TEN  VARIETIES — 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching:  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


Ducks 

201  TNDTAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  ATE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


PAWN  AND  WHITE  RUNNERS,  $5 
per  trio.  Also  Scotch  Collie  pups  James 
Walters.  Glidden,  Iowa. 


112  BEKIN  DUCKS. 
Fox  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


ATE  BROS., 


ROUEN  DUCKS.  THE  BIG  KIND. 
Write  James  Cassell,  Fremont,  Neb.   R.  3. 


Geese 

42  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  ATE  BROS. 
Box  3,   B!a;r,  Neb. 


Langshans 

FOR  BLACK  LANGSHAN  OOCKER- 
els  try  Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


R96  BLACK  LANGSHANS. 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


ATE 


FULL-BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels  .for  sale.  C.  C.  Cunningham, 
Kcnnard,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BLACK  LANGSHANS— MA E 
Curtis,  Lyons,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  for  sale,  $1  to  $1.50  each;  pul- 
lets, $1  each.  Q.  F.  Lambert,  Falmer, 
Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  Otto  Frahm,  Fort  Calhoun, 
Neb 


STNGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels.  No  better  birds  in  the  state 
of  Minnesota;  $3  each.  M.  L.  Hawes, 
Granada,  Minn. 


MT  ENTIRE  FLOCK  CHOICE  ROSE- 
comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each; 
hens,  $8;  pullets.  $10  dozen.  Kaveney 
Bros.,  Linwood,  Neb. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels;  no  better  bird,  $1  each;  eggs,  $1 
setting.    Olga  Hayek,  Linwood,  Neb. 


123  SINGLE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


50  SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  scoring  from  90  to  9G,  $2  each. 
Hawkeye  View  Farms,   Selma,  Iowa. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
$1  each,  and  Indian  Runner  drakes,  $1 
each.    Leon  Haney,  Gretna,  Neb. 


456  SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

STNGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORFINGTONS, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Har- 
vard, Neb. 


355  BUFF  -ORPINGTONS.  ATE  BROS. 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS  - 
Prize-winning  stock,  bigger  and  better. 
Catalogue  free.  Frank  Lewis,  Gibbon, 
Neb. 


HIGHEST     QUALITT  WHITE  OR- 

pington    yearling    hens  and    pullets  at 

very    reasonable    prices,  if   taken  now. 

A.  L.  Umpleby.  Broken  Bow,  Neb. 


P  R  I  Z  E  -  WINNING,  SINGLE-COMB! 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville, 
Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
for  sale.    A.  G.  Burbank,  Cordova.  Neb. 


211  WHITE  ROCKS.  ATE  BROS. 
Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  EXTRA 
large,  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  George  Hellbusch. 
Belgrade.  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS— 
Scored,  unscored.  Mrs.  George  W. 
Schulz.  Yutan.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE -BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
Rocks.  50  cockerels  at  $1  each.  J.  A. 
Haney,  Gretna,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCKS.  TEARL1NGS  —  ONE 
exhibition  cock,  $10;  two  cocks,  excellent 
breeders,  $5  each;  five  hens,  exhibition 
breeders,  $2  each.  Scott  Covalt,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  for  sale,  $1.50  to  $2.50  each.  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Shot-stall,  Elwood,  Neb.,  Gosper 
county. 


POULTRY 


Plymouth  Rocks 

417  BARRED  ROCKS.  ATE  BROS., 
Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COOK- 
erels  and  pullets;  heavy  bone,  narrow 
barred;  show  birds  specialty;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  G.  W.  Feuersteln,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

222  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  AY3 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Red  cockerels,  hatched  from  trap-nested 
lien  s.  Thompkins  strain.  Otto  Timm, 
Bennington,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— RHODE  ISLAND  PUL- 
lets,  both  combs,  $1.50  each;  one  rose- 
comb  cockerel,  scored.  Q.  F.  Lambert, 
Palmer,  Neb. 


Turkeys 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Both,  sexes*,  big-boned  birds;  Light 
Brahma  cockerels,  good  ones.  Frank  A. 
John,  Bedford,  la. 


AV  H  I  T  E  HOLLAND  TURKEYS, 
White  Pekin  ducks,  White  African  Gui- 
neas, Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorn  hens 
and  cockerels,  Anemias;  first-class 
stock.    Edward  E.  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEY  TOMS, 
$4;  hens,  $2.50,  $3.  Black  and  White. 
Langshans.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Johnson,  Loup 
City,  Neb. 


BURBON  RED  TURKEY'S  FOR  SALE. 
Clinton  Myers,   Route  4,    Fairbury,  Neb. 


BLUE  RIBBON  BRONZE  TURKEY 
toms,  $4  each.  AV.  J.  Jones,  Pawnee  City, 
Neb. 


BONNIE  VIEW  BOURBON  RED  AND 
White  Holland  turkeys.  Mrs.  N.  W.  Bur- 
bank,  New  Sharon,  Iowa. 


SILVER-LACED  AVYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels;  high-scored  stock,  $1.50  to  $2.  White 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  extra  good  ones.  S. 
W.  Avery,  Fairmont,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

THREE  HUNDRED  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  from  the  best  blood  in 
America.  Large,  vigorous,  pure  white 
birds.    Oscar  L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


348  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


AYE 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels— selected,  healthy,  well  marked 
birds— $1.50  .each.  H.  Casenbrock,  Leigh, 
Neb. 


Poultry  Remedy 

CURE  SICK  CHICKENS  WITH 
Gc-rmikil.  Catalogue  and  sample  free. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  WILL  BE 
given  poultry  ads  in  the  February  7  is- 
sue. Why?  It  is  the  big,  special  poul- 
try number.  Best  number  of  the  year 
for  poultry  advertisers.  Your  ad  should 
be  in  it.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
Poultry  Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


POU  LT  R  Y — 47  LEADING  VARIETIES 
— pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  tur- 
keys; also  Holstein  cattle— prize  winners. 
Oldest  poultry  farm  in  northwest.  Stock, 
eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Send 
4  cents  for  catalogue.  Larkin  &  Herz- 
berg,  Box  51,  Mankato,  Minn. 


POULTRY  CATALOGUE  FREE.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair.  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AHOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


LADIES— SAVE  YOUR  EYES.  GUAR- 
anteed  self-threading  needles;  one  paper, 
10  cents.  Agents  wanted.  The  Rapid 
Needle  Co.,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 


LANDS 


LAND  ROLLERS 


FREE  CIRCULAR.  ON  NEWLY  PAT- 
ented  surface  packer,  mulcher,  pulverizer, 
clod  smasher  and  rain  preserver.  Keller 
Land  Roller  Co.,  Kearney,  Neb. 


SCHOOLS 


A  FULL.  UNLIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 
in  Boyles  Business  College,  Omaha.  Neb., 
at  a  discount.  Good  for  either  shorthand 
or  business  course.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  ambitious  young  person. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  business 
school  in  the  west.  Position  guaranteed. 
Get  our  price  on  this  scholarship  before 
you  decide  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
school  this  winter.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Arkansas 

387  -ACRE  RICH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm:  80  cultivation,  balance  timbered— 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


California 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  LAND  IN 
California,  in  the  right  place,  at  right 
prices  and  on  right  terms,  ask  us  about 
our  Sacramento  Valley  lands.  Let  us 
show  you  land  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
state  for  quality;  land  the  lowest  in  price 
for  such  quality;  land  with  an  irrigation 
system  that  always  has  the  water  when 
you  want  it;  land  without  irrigation  if 
vou  prefer  it;  land  that  proves  its  worth 
on  inspection;  land  with  ideal  surround- 
ings, railroad  facilities  and  conveniences. 
AA'rite  todav  for  excursion  rates  and  lit- 
erature. W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  815  City  Na- 
tional Bank,  Omaha. 


Colorado 

SALE  OR  TRADE— 20  ACRES  CHOICE 
Colorado  land,  under  ditch;  abundance 
water,  close  to  town,  with  excellent 
graded  school,  churches,  etc.  Will  con- 
sider thoroughbred  dairy  stock.  Mrs. 
Alice  R.  Young,  owner,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Neb. 


IMPROVED  320-ACRE  RELINQUISH- 
ment  in  northern  Colorado;  no  sand 
hills;  35  acres  cultivated,  20  acres  winter 
wheat;  well,  windmill,  house,  barn,  tools, 
feed,  etc.  Price,  $950.  Address  Y-385, 
care  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha. 
Neb. 


Delaware 

FARMS— GOOD  LAND,  CLOSE  TO 
best  markets;  genial  climate.  Free 
pamphlet  Address  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, Dover,  Delaware. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Associa- 
tion, 69  Palace  Bids:..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
who  has  good  farm  for  sale*  Send  de- 
scription and  price.  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


AV  ANTED— IMPROA'ED  FARMS  AND 
wild  lands.  Best  system  for  quick  re- 
sults. Full  particulars  and  magazine 
free.  Don't  pay  big  commissions.  West- 
ern Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Minnesota 

100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price.  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paf  frath-Schmit  com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— TH  E 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfas  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  AVrite  AV.  R.  Mackenzie, 
Immigration  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Mississippi 

GO  WHERE  HOGS  ARE  RAISED  FOR 
3c  per  pound.  A  finely  improved  580 
farm,  with  every  modern  convenience, 
only  six  miles  by  smooth  gravel  road  to 
county  seat.  Splendid  neighborhood. 
Such  a  farm  would  bring  in  Iowa  $150  pet- 
acre— here  only  $15  50.  For  particulars 
write  B.  A.  Comstock,  Brookhaven,  Miss* 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LAND— A  FARM 
owner  offers  20,000  acres  for  sale  in  40, 
SO,  120  and  160-acre  tracts— $1  per  acre 
down,  balance  20  years,  interest  6  per 
cent— to  farmers  who  will  move  on  land. 
Good  transportation,  markets,  churches 
and  schools.  Land  productive  for  al- 
falfa, corn,  small  grains,  live  stock  rais- 
ing and  dairying.  Write  or  call  on  T. 
L.  McDonald.  Towner,  N.  D.     (T.  C.  F.) 


Washington 

A  DAIRY  FARM  OF  142  ACRES, 
which  grows  7  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre 
without  irrigation:  only  two  miles  from 
good  market  town.  One  of  the  best  bar- 
gains in  the  northwest.  Write  L.  L. 
Work,   Oroville.  Wash. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  -  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington,  D.   C.     Established  1S80. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Holstein  Calves 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked  Either  sex.  $17. 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  In  good  ones,  send! 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEINS  —  WE  HAVE  A  FEW 
nicely  marked,  high-grade  Holstein 
calves,  either  sex.  Write  for  information 
and  prices.  Crossdale  Stock  Farm,  Sex- 
tonville.  Wis 


MAGAZINES 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  inv  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


SEEDS 


GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Aye  Bros  ,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


PURE  KHERSON  OATS.  AYE  BROS  , 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

SURPLUS  SEED  CORN  CAN  PROFIT- 
ably  be  advertised  in  this  department. 
Write  for  rates.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  FROM  THE  SEED  CORN' 
center  of  the  world.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3, 
Blair,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE— SEND  FOR 
our  seed  corn  pamphlet,  Seed  Com 
Honesty.  A  breeders'  calendar  free.  E, 
P.  Myrland  &  Sons,  Onawa,  la. 


ALSIKE  CLOA'ER  AND  TIMOTHY, 
$5  per  bushel.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNTY, 
non-irrigated  alfalfa  seed,  cane,  millet 
and  sweet  clover  seeds;  baled  alfalfa  hay, 
all  cuttings.  Prices  and  samples  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron.  Neb. 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


WHITE  FLOWER  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  Red  Clover.  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
seed.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School.  2352  O  St..  Lincoln,  Neb. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  LUBRICA- 
ting  oil  and  paint,  putting  in  entire  tim« 
or  in  connection  with  other  work:  good 
chance  to  increase  your  income.  Address 
The  Harvey  Oil  Co..  Cleveland,  O.  De- 
partment S. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary.  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OVER  1S-GET 
government  jobs,  $65  to  $150  month.  Par- 
cel post  and  income  tax  mean  hundreds 
of  postoffice.  railway  mail  and  internal 
revenue  appointments.  Write  imme- 
diately for  free  list  of  positions  now- 
available.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  B-94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  uncessarv; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  vou 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  T-27  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANT F.  I  > 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment.  33-F.  St    Louis.  Mo. 


AGENTS  -  NOVELTY  KN  IVES  A  N I  > 
razors  are  lightning  sellers:  100  per  cent 
profit;  exclusive  territory;  goods  guaran- 
teed. Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  218  Bar  St.. 
Canton,  O 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter.  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha.  Neb 


When  communicating  with  advertisers 
Please  remember  that  you  will  favor 
both  the  publisher  and  advertiser  bv 
staling  that  you  saw  the  advertisement 
in  the  Twent  eth  Centurv  Farmer 
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Sidney  R. 
Feil 

"The  Sal-Vet 
Man" 

Registered  Pharma- 
cist, Graduate  of  the 
National  Institute  of 
Pharmacy 


Don't  Buy  "Sal"  this 
or  "Sal"  that 

Get  the  original,  gen- 
uine Sal- Vet.  Look 
for  the  portrait  of 
S.R.  Feil  in  center 
of  each  trade 
mark. 


I'll  Feed  Your  Stock 

60  Days  Before  You  Pay 

If  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  below  so  I  can  tell  how  many  head 
of  stock  you  have  I'll  ship  you  enough  Sal- Vet,  the  great  worm  destroyer 
and  live  stock  conditioner  to  last  them  all  60  days.  I  don't  ask  you  to  send 
me  a  penny  of  pay  in  advance.  All  I  want  is  the  privilege  of  proving  to  you 
right  on  your  own  farm,  before  you  pay,  what  I  have  already  proved  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers.  I  want  to  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to  rid  your  stock  of 

worms,  stop  your  losses,  make  your  farm  animals  grow  faster,  thrive  better,  keep  healthier,  put .on 
more  flesh  on  no  more  feed— make  you  more  money.   You  can't  afford  not  to  accept  this  liberal  offer. 


Send  No 
Monexj  / 

Just  the^ 
CouponJH 


The  Great 

WORM 
Destroyer 




SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 
THE  S.  R.  FEIL  COMPANY  ^ 

Dept  TF  1-10-14         Cleveland,  Ohio  4^ 

Ship  mc  enoutfh  Sal-Vet  to  Inst  my  stock  ^ 
60  day,.    I  will  pay  the  freight  chaws  when  it 
arrives,  agree  to  report  results  promptly  in  60  ~ 
rl;i  v.  and  altlial  lime  pay  for  it  if  it  does  what  you  4 
claim.  If  it  docs  not.  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge. 


The  Great 
LIVESTOCK 
Conditioner 


It  stops  losses  from  worms,  prevents  disease,  aids  digestion,  tones  up 


is  the  biggest  boon  to  stock  owners  ever  discovered, 
the  system  helps  food  do  your  animals  more  good,  gives  them  sleek  coats,  bright  eyes  and  plump  bod-es.  It  pays  for  itselt 
several  times  over  in  extra  profits  and  protection  against  disease.    It  enables  you  to  feed  new  corn  safely  and  greatly 
lessens  the  danger  from  hog  cholera  and  other  destructive  plagues.    Read  these  letters: 

"My  „o1((...>or»  lort 25%  of  their  „to<*  from  corn         "Bef^I,,^  f*t&V&?%&  ™       ^^l^X^S^S  ^  S3 

WSds^ffill^g^'A  ^^A^XA^  XLT^Z^rot^A^ 

^'•Stt,-VOtWhlCH«/™™o:'S;wyor.KanH^       °D"  "-Krn^tT^ebol.  Rt.  No.  2.  Clearwater,  M.nn.       burg,  f». 

Sal- Vet  is  a  medicated  salt  which  expels  the  deadly  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms  without  bother  to  you. 
You  place  it  where  your  animals  can  run  to  it  freely  and 


Name. 


THEY  DOCTOR  THEMSELVES 

It  requires  no  dosing,  no  drenching,  no  starving,  no  trouble  at  all.   Surely  you  can- 
not afford  to  turn  down  this  opportunity  I  give  you  of  seeing  for  yourself  on  your  own  farm  how 
Sal-Vet  will  save  and  make  you  money.  Remember  1  don  t  ask  you  to  send  me  a  cent  of  money  in 
advanc  e    von  have  nothing  to  nay  when  the  shipment  arrives  except  the  freight,  charges.  At 


P.  o. 


Shit>l>inn  Sla  Slate. 


the  end  of  60  days  report  results-telTme"what"'Sai-yet,  has  done"  for  you.  .  If  it  fails  to  do 
what  I  claim— if  it  don't  rid  your  stock  of  the  profit^eating  stomach  and  intestinal  worms. 


I'll  cancel  the  charge— you  won't  owe  mc  a  penny.   Send  the  coupon  today. 


sTe¥.,LFE,L  THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 


DEPT.TF 
CLEVELAND,  O. 


No.  tffUufP  Hogt  Cattle  Harm 
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$2.25;    100  lb»., 
$5  00;  200  Iba..  $9.00;  300 
Ibi.,  $13.00;  600  lb»..»Sl  12.  SpocUI 
diacount  for  larno  quantitioa. 

No  order  nilod  for  Ica:i  than  40  Iba.o. 
GO  duya  offer.  Never  Bold  in  buUB 
only  in  Tvado-Markod  "Sal-Vot' 
rackagca. 

CO  day  trinl  shipment*  oro  baaad  9. 
1  11).  of  Sal- Vot  for  eaeli  hoc  or  wheep 
and  4  Iba.  for  each  liorao  or  boad** 
cattlo  na  near  in  wo  can  coo>» 
without  breakinir  reirular 
packotfoa.      '  , ,  , 
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A- MAGAZINE-  FOR-TH  EM  EN-AND  WOMENOFTHE-FARM* 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  January  17,  1914 


Number  684 


It's  cheaper  to  raise  colts  than  to 
buy  horses  But  it's  costly  if  you  lose 
thecolts.  Keep  a  bottleof  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  handy  For  tliiriy-five 
years  has  proved  it  the  safe,  reliable 
remedy  for  spavin,  splint,  curb,  ring- 
bone, bony  growths  aud  lameness 
from  other  causes. 


Is  used  and  recom- 
mended by  farmers, 
horsemen  and  vet- 
erinarians. Soli 
by  druggists  ev- 
erywhere, $1.00  8  ; 
bottle.  6  for  S5.00.  j 
Get  a  copy  of,  "A  I 
Treatise  on  the  ! 
Horse"  at  your  , 
druggists,  or  write 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.  "^ 

Ecosburg  Falls,  Vu 


5  Let  Me  Send  You  This 
Book  and  Quote  You 
Wholesale  Prices 

Listen— I've  just  had  printed  the  best  book  ever 
offered  to  users  of  Farm  Tools  and  Supplies.  Printed 
in  two  colors  on  good  paper.  Large 
type  easy  to  read. 
I'll  send  it 
to  every 
man  who 
ought  to 
KNOW 
about  the 

Monmouth      1M      Za^gfiw.  \ 
wholesale      \  \    S^^^TT    1  jsp^^f 
price  plan 
of  selling 
Plows,  Cul- 
ti  vators, 
Discs,  Spike 
Tooth  Har» 
rows,  Drills, 
Gates,  Fenc- 
ing, Roofing,  Farm  Wagons, Gasoline  Engines, 
Mowers,  Manure  Spreaders,  etc.    We  haven't 
any  Agents  or  Dealers.    We  manufacture  and 
sell  Farm  Supplies  exclusively;  direct  to  farmers 
at  money-saving  prices. 

Try  Any  Monmouth  30  Days 

FREE — My  Risk— Freight  Prepaid 

If  your  Monmouth  implement  doesn't  please 
you  in  every  way— send  it  back  at  my  expense 
and  the  trial  doesn't  cost  you  a  penny.  1  want 
you  to  read  the  good  things  users  say  about  our 
machines  in  the  letters  in  my  big  book.  Just 
say  '*Mail  me  the  book"  on  a  postal  and  sign 
your  name  and  address.  Don'twait!  Write  now. 

The  PEow  Man,  Monmouth  Plow  Factory 
737  So.  Main  St,  Monmouth,  III. 


ODD  SEEDS 

gBESTINTHE  W0RLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
,tnal  with  every  order  I  fill. 
;A  Grand  Big  Catalog  CDCC 
Illustrated  with  over  OlEC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
your  neighbors'  addresses. 
SHUMWAY,      Rockford,  Illinow 


(t- 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  sure  grow* 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reld's  Yellow 
I  Dent,    Johnson    County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvcrmine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnysldo  Seed  Farm  whicb 
I  wo  own  and  operate  ourselves. 

I Send  today  for  tho  frcecorn  book 
giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREER  BROS.,  COEURG.  IOWA. 

nrWhy  Pay  Two  Prices  For  Fenceaf 


ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  it  ii  if  ii  ii  ir 


lluy  direct  Irom  our  factory.  Hundreds  of  exclu- 
sive styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaran- 
teed Fences  for  every  purpose;  (iulen,  etc.  *«- Writs 
for  Free  Catalog,  Klrst  Order  and  Karly  Buyer's  Ofl'erl 
Ward  r  unoo  Mf(,  Co,,     i ,  i  Honn  tit,,  Decatur,  I  mi. 


Motorcycle  FREE 

Hundn  rlH  of  other  prima— 
bicycles,  c. moras,  kuus. 
watches,  too  I  diesis,  k  la 
\  rl  lie*,  pocket  "r  Ives,  etc. 

ii  i  ni  1 1  arormstlon  mm  mk 

/  I'ri  rnluin  I.lnt  I'ree. 
Write,  mo  Today. 

fc.T.MEBEDITH,  135  SuccennBldg.,  Poo  Moines,  la, 
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Raising  Good  Alfalfa  Crops 
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t  ~  1LFALFA  is  one  of  the  greatest  crops  raised  in  the  central 
!  ^^VJ  west,  if  not  the  greatest.  A  larger  and  larger  acreage  is 
planted  to  alfalfa  in  this  section  of  the  country  each  year. 
Yet  there  are  people  who  are  unable  to  get  a  good  stand 
of  alfalfa,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  are  fine  fields  of 
this  nutritious  hay  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west  of  them. 
The  question  is,  Why  does  alfalfa  not  grow  on  their  land? 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  publish  an  article  telling  the  experi- 
ences of  three  different  farmers  who  failed  to  get  crops  of  alfalfa 
at  first,  why  they  failed,  and  how  they  finally  succeeded.  Perhaps 
you  made  the  same  mistake  one  of  these  farmers  did  last  year, 
fn  that  case  you  can  continue  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  and  do 
what  they  did  the  next  year,  with  the  same  satisfactory  results. 
Alfalfa  is  one  of  the  hardest  crops  there  is  to  get  started.  It  takes 
care,  patience  and  the  best  of  seed  and  preparation.  Once  get  al- 
falfa well  started,  and  it  pays  many  fold  for  the  time  and  trouble 
expended  OS  it  in  the  first  place.  If  you  have  failed  to  got  alfalfa 
starffd  on  your  place,  road  this  article  and  you  may  discover  whal 
your  mistake  was. 


says:" 


The  roof  goes  on  last— but  think 
of  it  first.  It's  the  anal  protec- 
tion for  bui' dings.  This  label 
stands  for  15  years  of  guaranteed 
service  at  least— when  you  buy 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

—and  it  means  that  the  3  biggest 
roofing  mills  in  the  world  are  be- 
hind the  reliability  f  your  pur- 
chase. There  is  no  test  by  which 
you  can  judge  roofing.  The  Jertain  teed 
label  is  your  protection.    "™"  "~— " 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certafn'teed 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— mado  by 
the  General  Hoofing  Ml'g.  Co.,  world's 
largest  roofing  maivfactvrers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Maiseil'  s,  111..  York  Pa. 


M 
tea* 


or  Farmers 


You  can  save  the  con- 
tractor's profit  on  material, 
on  labor  and  on  the  entire  job. 
By  co-operating  with  your 
neighbors  you  can  build  a 

Monsco  Silo  at 
Actual  Cost 

The  Monsco  is  the  stand- 
ard silo — poured  concrete 
from  footing  to  roof,  with 
cold-drawn  steel  reinforce- 
ments, concrete  chute  and 
continuous  doors.  Concrete 
is  the  one  permanent  silo 
construction.  Monsco  equip- 
ment enables  you  to  build 
as  well  as  a  contractor.  No 
expert  needed. 

Write  today  for  complete 
and  accurate  information — - 
Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for 
building  your  1914  silo. 

^onoHthEC  Silo  &  Construction  Co. 

124  S.  Michigan  Ave. ,  Chicago,  111. 


Salted  $3.50  100  lbs.  keg. 


Real  Fresh  Frozen  L<akc 
Superior  Herring,  from 
our  own  Fishery,  spe- 
cial for  family  use;  $3.00 
per  100  lbs.  in  box.  New 

ELLtHGSON  &  HANSON,  Buluth,  Minn 


Irish  Potatoes 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  will 
he  planted  this  month  in  our  district  in 
Florida..  These  potatoes  will  go  to  market 
in  April  and  early  May  and  bring  returns 
unhoped  tor  by  the  northern  farmer.  The 
potatoes  will  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  corn  , 
and  the  corn  by  a  crop  of  hay.  By  this 
rotation,  the  land  will  lie  improved  and  not 
impoverished.  Green  forage  and  fattening 
crops  for  hogs  and  cattle  are  had  the  year 
round.     Conditions  for  dairying  ideal. 

Lands  cheap  and  terms  easy. 

Cheap  railroad  rates. 

For  full  information  write  or  call  at  once. 
BENSON  &  CARMICIIAEIi 
642  Paxtou  Blk.  Omaha,  Neb. 


Saves50°s300 


o\  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to 
$300  on  any  Galloway  easoline  engine,  f  Mado  in 
ei  3  from  1  3-4  h.  p.  to  15  h.  p.  My  famous  5  ii.p.  cnpmo 
- — without  an  equal  on  tho  market — sells  for  999.50  foe 
the  next  60  duys  only!  Buy  rtov/t  Same  sizo  coats 
to  $300  throuKh  your  dealer.   Think  of  it!  OverSO.OOO 

Jlalloway  ongfnoa  In  una  todav.  All  floM  on  an  mo.  lihornl,  m  ■"  > 
Day  Trial  oil  or  1  BUlM  you-HD  J  all  ffivimt  unim  factum.  Inn' t that 
proof  onougb?  u  m 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  mo  before  yorj  buy  any  |  " 
other  style  or  make.  Got  my  cata- 
log and  low.  direct  prico  on  tho 
famous  Galloway  lino  of  froa" 
proof,  water  cooled  engines.  I'Y 
fiervu'O  Pepnrtnu'ntot  y< 
»n.,i.  My  iHilal  Mm  oiTk 

 ffat  Bilonirln.Pnrt  

•Vrlt. 


nrhnllywll 
VvVilo  today.  Doitn 


Will 'AM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY, 
|65  (Jallun.f  bimlou,      WuUrloo,  Ian. 
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Should  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

Be  Reorganized? 


E  ARE  not  surprised  that  some  do 

Wnot  understand  our  purpose  in 
printing  this  series  of  articles. 
Our  aim  is  to  do  away  with  an 
old,  antiquated  "system"  and  re- 
place it  with  something  up  to 
date  and  suited  to  present  condi- 
tions. This  is  not  in  any  sense  an  attack  upon 
the  individual  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  hut  simply  an 
effort  to  show  them,  as  well  as  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska,  the  real  con- 
ditions that  exist  at  the  present  time. 
Even  the  members  of  the  board  of 
managers  are  handicapped  in  their 
work  because  of  the  limitations 
placed  about  them  by  the  present 
"system."  Because  of  the  power 
vested  in  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  oppor- 
tunity he  has  to  exercise  it,  if  he 
wills  to  do  so,  he  can  practically 
dominate  and  control. 

The  secretary  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers.  This  gives  him 
a  vote  and  a.  voice  equal  to  the  other 
members  of  the  board.  No  man  is 
superior  to  the  secretary  in  power 
and  authority.  He  is  at  the  same 
time  "boss"  and  "employe."  In 
other  states  the  secretary  is  only  an 
employe,  and  cannot  be  a  member 
of  the  governing  board. 

More  Power  Given  the  Secretary 
The  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
in  1913  creating  the  bureau  of  ag- 
ricultural statistics  and  publicity  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  places 
the  appointment  and  discharge  of 
the  employes  of  this  bureau  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary.  The  only 
part  the  board  of  managers  has  in 
the  running  of  this  bureau  is  to  see 
that  the  expenses  of  the  bureau  are 
paid,  which  Secretary  Mellor  says 
"have  entailed  an  additional  expense 
of  approximately  $5,000  per  annum 
and  added  duties  in  properly  caring 
for  same."  He  further  says:  "All 
these  expenses  are  met  by  funds  se- 
cured from  the  profits  of  the  State 
Pair."  To  have  a  "personally  con- 
ducted" publicity  buireau  adds  to  the 
prestige  and  power  of  the  secretary. 
Later  we  will  show  how  the  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing for  this  luxury. 

Free  Use  of  Free  Passes 

The  secretary  has  another  very  effective  me- 
dium through  which  he  can  fortify  and 
strengthen  his  position — the  use  of  the  free 
pass.  This  is  a  relic  of  bygone  days,  but  none 
the  less  effective.     Members  of  the  board  of 


managers  admit  free  guest  passes  are  being 
used,  but  cannot  tell  how  many  are  printed,  nor 
to  whom  given.  This  is  left  to  the  secretary, 
who  is  not  required  to  make  a  detailed  report 
even  to  the  board  of  managers.  Members  to 
whom  we  have  talked  justify  the  use  of  the  free 
pass  with  this  line  of  reasoning:  They  say  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  using  state  money 


Personal  Word  to  Our  Readers 

fsl 


ECRETARY  MELLOR,  through  his  publicity  de- 
partment, has  been  pleading  with  the  state  press 
and  people  of  the  state  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
IliS^II  question,  "Should  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of 
'  *  Agriculture  Be  Reorganized:?"  He  is  basing  his 
plea  upon  the  charge  that  this  is  a  personal  grievance  of 
the  editor  of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  Mr.  Mellor  would 
have  the  people  believe  this  because  subscription  solicitors 
of  the  paper  violated  the  State  Fair  rules  last  fall.  When 
this  violation  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  solicitors  were  ordered  from  the 
grounds, 

The  rule  violated  was  originally  formulated  by  G.  W. 
Hervey,  associate  editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
and  submitted  to  the  Nebraska  board  of  managers.  This 
later  proved  to  be  the  basis  of  the  resolution  presented  by 
W.  R.  Mellor  to,  and  adopted  by,  the  National  Association 
of  State  Fairs  at  Chicago  in  December,  1912.  The  rule 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hervey  was  suggested  to  him  by  his  ex- 
perience, while  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers,  with 
solicitors  for  the  various  farm  papers,  one  of  the  worst 
offenders  being  one  of  our  own  men.  Secretary  Mellor 
knows  that  the  editor  of  this  paper  favored  this  rule  be- 
fore its  adoption,  and  never  entered  a  word  of  protest 
against  its  enforcement,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always 
been  ready  to  co-operate  in  securing  its  enforcement.  Any- 
one who  has  had  experience  with  hired  help  on  the  farm, 
in  the  factory,  or  as  solicitors,  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
handle  men  when  they  are  out  of  sight.  The  farmer  knows 
how  few  hired  men  are  dependable.  Any  employer  hiring 
a  large  number  of  men  will  suffer  more  or  less  from  loss 
and  injury  because  of  misconduct. 

We  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  prejudice  that 
has  existed  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  against  the  po- 
litical methods  of  those  in  control  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
farm  paper  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  help 
him  fight  his  battles.  We  are  serving  our  readers  when 
we  tell  them  the  truth  and  put  matters  before  them  as  we 
find  them.  We  know  our  readers  are  thinkers  and  capable 
of  judging  for  themselves.  In  this  series  of  articles  we 
have  tried  to  tell  how  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture is  organized,  how  the  organization  has  been  manip- 
ulated, and  what  has  actually  been  done.  With  the  facts 
before  them,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  as  to  whether 
there  is  need  of  a  reorganization. 


no  one  but  the  secretary  know  how  many  are 
printed,  to  whom  they  are  given  and  how  they 
are  used?  Doesn't  this  give  him  additional 
power  and  authority?- 

How  about  the  other  state  institutions,  farm- 
ers' short  courses,  institutes,  county  farm  dem- 
onstration workers  and  others,  who  have  no  free 
passes  and  special  favors  to  distribute?  Are 
they  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
man    who    has  a    "personally  con- 
ducted" publicity  bureau? 

T.  F.  Sturgess,  editor  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer,  in  his  address 
before  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Con- 
gress, touched  on  another  phase  of 
the  use  of  the  free  guest  pass,  as 
follows: 


for  buildings  and  improvements,  and  for  this 
reason  members  of  the  legislature,  those  who 
are  candidates  and  others  who  have  to  do  with 
the  making  of  state  appropriations,  should  visit 
the  State  Fair  to  see  how  the  state  money  is 
being  used.  That  doesn't  sound  so  awful,  but 
let  us  see  how  it  works. 

Why  need  be  so  secret  about  it?    Why  should 


I  have  asked  every  member 
of  the  board  of  managers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  "three-in- 
one,"  how  many  passes  were 
printed  this  year,  how  many 
were  distributed,  how  many 
each  member  received.  Every 
man  has  told  me  that  he  did 
not  know  how  many  were 
printed,  nor  how  many  were  dis- 
tributed, and  that  they  had  only 
received  from  five  to  seven  each 
for  their  own  personal  use. 

During  the  1913  State  Fair 
the  late  President  Haws  placed 
an  admission  man  at  the  wagon 
gate  and  he  had  difficulty  the 
first  day  or  two.  '  People  came 
to  that  gate  by  the  automobile 
load,  expecting  to  get  in  by  a 
wave  of  the  hand  by  the  wagon 
gateman.  They  started  to  en- 
ter, and  when  stopped  said: 
"We  have  always  done  this." 
They  were  told  that  if  they  had 
always  done  this,  they  could  not 
do  it  this  year,  but  would  have 
to  go  to  the  box  office  and  pay 
their  50  cents.  I  have  used 
this  as  an  illustration  of  meth- 
ods. The  secretary  and  his  of- 
fice force  are  busy  about  three 
months  in  the  year  with  State 
Fair  business.  They  are  just  as 
busy  the  balance  of  the  year 
building  up  their  political 
fences,  while  you  men  are  out  in 
the  field  growing  the  products 
that  make  the  State  Fair  possi- 
ble. You  pay  your  railroad  fare 
down  to  the  fair  and  50  cents 
admission,  while  the  political 
friends  of  the  secretary  go  in  by 
a  simple  wave  of  the  hand. 

Meetings  of  Board  of  Managers 
The  meetings  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers instead  of  being  left  entirely  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  secretary,  should  have  certain 
regular  meeting  times  in  the  secretary's  office 
at  the  state  capitol.  These  meetings  should 
be  open  to  the  public.  This  would  give  any 
persons  or  organizations  having  matters  to 
bring  before  the  board  an  opportunity  to  do  so 

(CONTINUED    OM  PAGE  NINE) 
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Economic  Value  of  Good  Roads  System 

In  Those  Communities  that  Really  Know  Good  Roads  the  Taxpayers  Are  Willing  to  Pay  for  Them 
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OOD  roads  don't  grow  on  trees;  thev 
aren't  so  plentiful  as  all  that. 
Whenever  you  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  driving  over  a  smooth, 
hard-surfaced  highway  you  may 
be  sure  that  somebody — probably 
several  somebodys — put  in  a  lot 
of  hard  licks  to  accomplish  its  construction. 
The  promotion  and  successful  completion  of  a 
good  roads  project  requires  more  time  and  en- 
ergy and  ability  than  most  of  us  realize. 

The  trouble  with  a  great  deal  of  our  road 
building  efforts  is  that  they  lack  that  definite- 
ness  of  purpose  so  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  permanent  results.  Our  common  high- 
ways have  not  been  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  their  improvement  along 
the  lines  of  permanence  and  future 
economy;  so  that  such  good  roads  as 
we  have  were  built  fepasmodically, 
without  definite  plans,  as  the  cash 
appeared  to  be  available.  Such  road 
building  is  neither  satisfactory  nor 
economical. 

Two   Things  that   Should   Be  Done 

American  taxpayers  may  as  well 
appreciate  the  economic  value  of  a 
system  of  good  roads.  They  must 
realize,  too,  that  this  value  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  wisdom 
exercised  in  planning  and  perfecting 
that  system,  and  in  constructing  its 
several  road  units.  When  the  tax- 
payers, especially  the  farmers,  real- 
ize what  a  system  of  good  roads 
means  to  them,  they  will  do  two 
things — they  will  provide  liberally 
for  the  necessary  improvement,  and 
they  will  insist  that  all  expenditures 
be  made  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  honest,  capable  men.  In 
other  words,  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  farmer  will  demand 
that  his  road  business  be  kept  out 
of  politics. 

Of  course,  the  farmer  isn't  the 
only  citizen  interested  in  this  move- 
ment for  better  highways.  True, 
under  some  plans  of  taxation,  he  is 
the  fellow  who  pays  all  the  bills,  and 
always  must  pay  his  share.  But  be- 
cause ours  is  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural country,  the  farmer  must  re- 
ceive primary  consideration;  that  is, 
our  road  projects  should  be  promoted 
from  the  standpoint  of  permanent 
and  increasing  service  to  the  commu- 
nity taxed  for  the  improvement. 

Meaning  of  Good  Roads  Promotion 
Do  you  believe  that  highway  proj- 
ects should  be  promoted?  I  do.  I 
believe  in  it  thoroughly.  When  we 
promote  we  encourage,  and  all  rea- 
sonable men  concede  that  the  con- 
struction of  better  roads  should  be  encouraged. 
This  good  roads  educational  campaign  being 
carried  on  throughout  the  country  is  promotion. 
The  state  governments,  through  the  enactment 
of  state  aid  laws,  promote  highway  improve- 
ment. The  United  States,  through  its  office  of 
public  roads,  is  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
promotion.  And,  corning  nearer  home,  when 
15111  Smith  suggests  gravelling  a  mile  of  road  in 
your  county,  be  is  promoting  highway  improve- 
ment. Unfortunately,  however,  some  of  our 
promotion,  while  well  meant,  is  misdirected — 
the  results  are  not  what  they  should  be. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  conditions  as  they 
might  exist,  in  any  progressive  county  in,  say, 
Nebraska,  Montana,  Kansas  or  in  one  of  several 
other  states.  Suppose  you  have  1,000  miles  of 
••stabllshnd  county  highways,  500  bridges  and 
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culverts  and  $50,000  in  the  annual  road  fund. 
What  becomes  of  the  money?  Isn't  most  of  it 
spent  for  road  and  bridge  repairs  and  recon- 
struction, and  for  construction  of  unnecessary 
culverts  and  bridges  on  new  roads?  How  much 
of  the  $50,000  is  spent  for  permanent  road  bet- 
terment? What  have  you  to  show  for  the  mil- 
lion dollars  spent  in  the  last  twenty  years? 

Does  This  Apply  to  Your  County? 

Understand,  now,  these  assumptions  are  gen- 
eral, and  may  or  may  not  apply  to  your  partic- 
ular county.  But  when  you  realize  that  your 
commissioners  have  probably  spent  from  half  a 
million  to  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  last 
score  of  years,  doesn't  it  seem  likely  that  there 
has  been  some  waste?  And  can  you  be  sure 
that  the  waste  has  been  stopped?     Are  your 


Somebody  Put  in  a  Lot  of  Hard  Lick* 


Have  You  Any  Idea   What    Percentage  Are  Through  Road 


highway  affairs  now  being  conducted  along 
sensible,  business-like  and  economical  lines? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  start  our  road  building  all  over 
again.  We  might  have  to  change  some  of  our 
laws,  but  a  great  many  of  them  could  be  bet- 
tered. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  isn't 
often  that  we  find  a  community  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  existing  statutes  regarding 
road  improvement.  What  we  need  is  some 
sensible  and  scientific  promotion  of  highway 
projects.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  most 
counties  could  afford  to  pay  a  man  to  boost 
good  roads  along  the  lines  of  systematic  bet- 
terment. 

It  Doesn't  Tost   Anything  to  Talk 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  your  county 
were  to  engage  the  services  of  an  exert  pro- 


moter of  highway  projects.  Have  you  any  idea 
wlhat  he'd  do?  In  all  probability  your  county 
won't  engage  such  a  man,  but  it  doesn't  cost 
anything  to  talk  about  it.  Your  promoter 
would  study  your  local  conditions  thoroughly. 
He  would  measure  the  traffic  on  your  more  im- 
portant roads  in  order  to  determine  which,  in 
fact,  are  the  main  highways.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  geographical  location  of  your 
county  seat  and  the  general  topography  of  the 
county,  he  would  probably  suggest  the  re-loca- 
tion of  certain  roads  so  as  to  permit  of  more 
economical  improvement.  And,  after  studying 
all  the  conditions,  investigating  local  road  ma- 
terials and  estimating  the  future  development 
of  the  community,  this  modern  highway  man 
would  submit  his  report.  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion, too,  that  the  taxpayers  would 
be  rather  surprised  at  the  far-reach- 
ing simplicity  and  effectiveness  of 
the  plans  proposed.  And,  after  the 
first  wave  of  opposition  to  the  de- 
parture from  obsolete  but  time-hon- 
ored methods,  your  promoter  would 
enjoy  the  co-operation  of  the  entire 
county. 

It  is  always  that  way.  Those 
communities  that  really  know  good 
roads  are  willing  to  pay  for  them, 
and  once  into  the  spirit  of  economical 
and  business-like  highway  improve- 
ment, every  taxpayer  becomes  a  pro- 
moter. Without  a  doubt,  the  great- 
est argument  for  better  roads  is  a 
good  road. 

Not  an  Impossible  Task 
Promoting  a  highway  system  for 
your  county  is  by  no  means  an  im- 
possible task,  although  it  will  re- 
quire time  and  patience  and  ability. 
It  simply  resolves  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  devising  a  scheme  of  improve- 
ment that  will  give  the  best  and  most 
economical  service,  and  then  induc- 
ing the  public  to  come  through  with 
the  cash.  We  must,  of  course,  per- 
mit of  considerable  latitude  in  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  our  system,  in- 
sofar as  future  requirements  are  con- 
cerned. It  is,  however,  compara- 
tively a  simple  matter  to  determine 
the  main  roads  and  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  their  betterment.  Likewise 
the  new  bridges  and  culverts  can  be 
readily  planned,  and  their  probable 
cost  estimated.  There  must  be  pro- 
vision, too,  for  maintenance,  both  of 
highways  and  bridges,  and  also  for 
increasing  the  mileage  of  improved 
main  road — which  brings  us  to  an- 
other point: 

Have  you  any  idea  what  per- 
of  your  highways  can 
be  termed  "main"'  or 
You  probably  think  of  a 
that  appear  to  be  heavily- 
traveled.  But  are  they?  Would  a  traffic  cen- 
sus show  more  than  15  per  cent  of  "main" 
road  in  your  county?  And  if  one  of  several 
well  traveled  routes  were  hard-surfaced,  would 
it  not  receive  most  of  the  traffic? 

Good  Main  Roads  Most  Needed 
Isn't  it  a  fact,  as  far  as  general  service  is 
concerned,  that  some  of  your  so-called  main 
roads  could  be  abandoned?  It  occurs  to  me 
that  such  is  the  case.  I  believe  the  term,  "pub- 
lic highways" — that  is,  those  upon  which  pub- 
lic funds  are  expended — should  be  restricted  to 
those  roads  that  are  of  greatest  value  to  the 
public.  In  other  words,  I  think  we  need  bet- 
ter roads  more  than  we  need  more  roads. 

(CONTINUED    ON1  PAGE  FIFTEEN) 
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Live  Stock  Markets  in  the  Year  1913 

Conditions  of  Past  Year  Tabulated  May  Serve  as  Marketing  Guide  for  Another  Year 


YEAR'S  supply  of  approximately 
7,500,000  cattle,  18,500,000  hogs 
and  13,200,000  sheep  in  1913  at 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St. 
Louis,  St.  Joseph  and  Sioux  City 
does  not  warrant  pessimistic  opin- 
ion regarding  the  present  and 
prospective  status  of  the  live  stock  industry. 
Decreases  of  about  100,000  cattle  and  350,000 
hogs  are  indicated,  but  there  was  a  gain  of  2  00,- 
000  sheep.  Compared  with  1912,  Chicago  ex- 
hibits losses  of  about  150,000  cattle,  130,000 
calves  and  100,000  sheep,  but  a  gain  of  360,000 
hogs.  Kansas  City  made  a  gain  of  190,000 
cattle,  but  scored  losses  of  16,000  calves,  35,000 
hogs  and  70,000  sheep.  At  Omaha  losses  of 
55,000  cattle  and  350,000  hogs  were 
recorded,  but  receipts  of  sheep  at 
that  market  were  266,000  more  than 
in  1912.  St.  Louis  gained  45,000 
hogs,  but  reports  decreases  of  98,000 
cattle  and  106,000  sheep.  At  St. 
Joseph  there  was  an  increase  of  70,- 
000  sheep,  but  losses  of  45,000  cat- 
tle and  120,000  hogs.  Sioux  City 
gained  62,000  sheep,  but  lost  32,000 
cattle  and  156,000  hogs. 

Chicago  receipts  of  cattle  were  the 
smallest  in  many  years.  Subject  to 
verification  by  official  figures,  the 
year's  supply  was  2,52  2,000,  against 
2,652,000  in  1912.  In  round  figures 
the  year's  supply  was  a  million  less 
than  in  1905,  and  makes  a  poor 
showing  compared  with  the  record 
of  1892,  when  the  official  count  was 
3,571,000.  As  far  back  as  1888  Chi- 
cago received  2,600,000  cattle.  Kan- 
sas City's  heavy  receipts  were  due 
largely  to  drouth  liquidation  in  ths 
southwest.  Omaha's  poor  showing 
reflects  the  drastic  clean-up  in  pre- 
vious years  in  the  region  tributary 
to  that  market  west  of  the  Missouri 
river.  Cattle  receipts  decreased  ex- 
cept at  Kansas  City  and  Forth  Worth 
and  the  figures  tell  the  tale  of  scar- 
city. Dearth  of  range  cattle  from 
the  northwest  was  a  marked  feature 
of  the  year's  movement,  although 
this  was  to  some  extent  balanced  by 
heavy  shipments  to  Pacific  coast 
points,  approximately  half  the  sea- 
son's gathering  in  Montana  going  in 
that  direction. 


stuff  sold  out  of  line  with  quality  bullocks. 
Scarcity  of  feeding  cattle  also  exerted  a  power- 
ful influence  in  elevating  values  of  cheap  kill- 
ing cattle  and  narrowing  the  spread.  The  sole 
exception  to  this  rule  was  range  product,  which 
sold  lower  than  in  1912.  The  force  of  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  tabulation  of  aver- 
age prices  of  steers  and  fat  cows  and  heifersi 
for  the  past  two  years: 

Fat  Cows 


Beef  Steers. 

and 

Heifers. 

Month. 

1913. 

1912. 

1913. 

1912. 

$6.90 

$6.10 

$4.S5 

6.70 

6.45 

4.75 

7.20 

6.70 

5.30 

 8.45 

7.80 

6.75 

5.95 

May  

 8.10 

8.05 

6.80 

6.50 

  S.20 

8.25 

6.70 

6-20 

The  World's  Meat  Supply 


O 


Fat  Cattle  Were  Unsatisfactory 
In  one  sense  the  fat  cattle  market 
of  1913  was  a  disappointment  to 
beef-makers.  Expectancy  that  fin- 
ished bullocks  with  weight  would  be 
as  popular  as  in  1912  was  not  real- 
ized, and  yet  the  mean  level  of  the 
market  was  the  highest  on  record, 
due  to  the  lofty  altitude  at  the  incep- 
tion of  the  year.  Until  March  heavy 
cattle  were  good  actors,  but  the  fur- 
ther they  went  the  more  unsatisfactorily  they 
sold,  until  along  in  November  and  December  the 
big  steer  was  on  a  peddling  basis,  and  instead 
of  realizing  $10  to  $11  per  hundred,  as  was  the 
case  in  1912,  thousands  were  cashed  at  $8.50 
to  $9. 

Owing  to  the  high  market  early  in  the  year 
and  the  excellent  prices  paid  for  yearlings  and 
light  cattle,  average  cost  of  steers  for  the  year 
reached  the  highest  level  on  record.  The  spread 
between  cheap  killing  grades  and  heavy,  fin- 
ished qattle  was  narrow,  especially  toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  this  condition  created  a 
high  market  for  all  grades  of  butcher  stuff.  Re- 
tailers and  consumers  were  imbued  with  a  de- 
termination to  evade  cost,  the  result  being  that 
cheap  steers  selling  below  $8  and  all  female 


N  THIS  page  we  reprint  from    the   Breeders'  Ga- 
zette a  review  of  the  live  stock  markets  for  1913. 
Tn  the  figures  presented  there  is  food  for  thought 
for  the  live  stock  raiser.    As  to  the  causes  and 
influences  that  have  affected  the  marketing  of 
live  stock,  there  will  be  little  that  is  new  to  the  readers 
who  have  read  the  live  stock  market  comments  appearing 
from  week  to  week  in  this  paper.    The  tables  and  figures 
confirm  the  opinions  expressed  from  time  to  time  by  A.  C. 
Davenport,  our  market  editor.    We  want  to  give  you  an- 
other view  of  the  meat  problem  to  consider  in  connection 
with  the  market  figures  for  our  own  country. 

According  to  government  statistics,  our  population  in- 
crease and  the  increase  in  meat  production  just  about  kept 
pace  for  the  decade  1899-1909.  The  supply  or  production 
of  dressed  meat  per  capita  in  the  United  States  varied 
hardly  a  pound  as  between  1899  and  1909,  but  the  cost  of 
animals  on  foot  slaughtered  increased  75.5  per  cent  in  that 
period  and  the  value  of  dressed  meat  73.8  per  cent. 

In  other  words,  while  our  meat  production  is  scarcely 
keeping  up  with  our  population  capacity  increase,  or  our 
consumption  capacity,  prices  are  steadily  advancing  and 
must  so  long  as  the  present  disparity  in  conditions  obtains. 
But,  it  is  said,  our  production  does  not  determine  the 
world's  supply;  we  have  other  countries  to  draw  from,  es- 
pecially now  that  we  have  free  trade. 

Then  let  us  turn  to  those  other  countries  and  see  what 
their  conditions  are,  see  if  they  are  such  as  offer  us  coun- 
terbalancing relief.  According  to  latest  available  statistics, 
New  Zealand,  of  whose  meat  supply  we  talk  so  glibly,  in- 
creased in  population  in  the  last  decade  30  per  cent,  in 
cattle  only  16  per  cent.  Germany  increased  in  population 
16  per  cent,,  in  cattle  4  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom 
grew  in  population  10  per  cent,  while  its  cattle  growth  was 
but  4  per  cent.  The  figures  for  Austria-Hungary  are: 
Population  increase,  10  per  cent;  cattle,  2  per  cent:  Euro- 
pean Russia,  population  increase,  14  per  cent;  cattle,  12 
per  cent.  Russia  did  better  than  any  of  the  other  leading 
European  countries.  But  South  America  is  looked  to  now 
for  a  base  of  supply.  Brazil  increased  its  population  in 
ten  years  20  per  cent  and  suffered  an  actual  loss  of  20 
per  cent  in  its  cattle  supply.  Argentina,  a  great  cattle 
country,  gained  4  0  per  cent  in  population,  holding  its  own 
in  cattle.  Now  we  have  Canada  left — -this  vast  new  field 
of  supplies.  Canada's  population  grew  3  5  per  cent,  its  cat- 
tle 20  per  cent. 

The  force  of  these  figures  is  unanswerable.  They  offer 
no  rational  hope  of  an  early  decline  in  meat  prices,  but 
tend  to  show  that  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  still 
in  operation,  despite  vague  theories  to  the  contrary. 
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Short  Feeding  Was  Profitable 

Light  cattle  and  butcher  stuff  sold  to  good 
advantage  all  through  the  year,  but  practically 
all  the  long-fed  stuff  put  in  after  February  1 
lost  money.  Short  feeding  was  profitable  as  a 
rule  and  steers  bought  right  and  fed  ninety  to 
a  hundred  days  paid  their  board  bill.  Instead, 
of  the  semi-famine  of  heavy  beef  that  caused 
the  high  prices  of  the  last  half  of  1912,  cattle 
furnishing  that  kind  of  product  were  super- 
abundant.   Carrying  them  was  aggravated  by  a 


dry  summer  and  an  excessive  feed  bill  resulting 
from  a  partial  corn  crop.  The  crop  of  heavy 
cattle  of  1913  was  started  on  cheap  feed  and  a 
high  market,  but  ran  with  70-cent  corn  and  a 
low  market.  During  the  midsummer  months 
cattle  made  little,  if  any,  gain,  which  contrib- 
uted to  feeders'  loss. 

Prices  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year  were  even  lower  by  comparison  with  the 
rosy  market  of  the  same  period  of  1912  than 
when  measured  by  quotations  of  normal  periods. 
During  the  year  there  was  a  spread  of  only 
about  $1  per  hundredweight  between  the  aver- 
age cost  of  steers  weighing  950  to  1,050  pounds 
and  the  1,500  to  1,900-pound  grade,  a  condition 
that  had  not  existed  since  1898,  when  corn  was 
worth  2  0  to  38  cents  per  bushel.  Tt 
was  this  narrow  spread  and  relatively 
high  value  of  low-grade  cattle  that 
made  the  high  record  average  of 
1913  possible.  Steers  weighing  1,500 
pounds  and  up  averaged  35  cents 
lower  than  the  previous  year,  while 
grades  under  1,350  pounds  averaged 
considerably  higher. 

Few  Range  Cattle  Sold 
Western  range  cattle  receipts  were 
35  per  cent  less  than  in  1912,  but  it 
was  mainly  a  steer  run.  Few  cows, 
heifers  or  calves  were  received  from 
the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  owing  to  the  drastic  clean-up 
in  previous  years  and  efforts  to  re- 
cuperate the  industry  The  top  price 
on  range  steers  was  $8.65,  against 
$10.25  the  previous  year  and  $7.90 
in  1911.  The  average  price  was 
$7.20,  against  $7.50  the  previous 
year,  due  to  lack  of  demand  for 
heavy  cattle.  A  spread  of  $7  to  $7.65 
took  much  of  the  range  supply,  only 
a  few  cattle  selling  at  $8  to  $9. 
Texas  stuff  matured  in  the  north- 
west sold  largely  at  $6.75  to  $7.50 
and  the  run  carried  a  lot  of  Mexican 
stuff  that  was  appraised  at  $6  to 
$6.50.  Most  of  them  proved  very 
profitable. 

Butcher  cattle  were  scarce  and 
sold  at  phenomenally  high  prices  all 
through  the  year.  Demand  for  cheap 
beef  and  dearth  of  female  stuff  from 
the  range  were  responsible  factors. 
Packers  dragged  the  remotest  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, for  cannery  material  and  "hat 
racks"  sold  out  of  line  with  higher 
yielding  grades,  so  that  cost  of  can- 
ner  and  cutter  beef  on  the  hooks 
reached  unprecedented  levels.  This 
was  made  possible  by  a  broad  mar- 
ket for  by-product.  . 

Market  Shy  on  Calves 
Killers  were  keen  competitors  for 
fleshy  steers  all  through  the  year, 
and  stocker  and  feeder  values 
reached  an  altitude  that  looked  prohibitive  to 
many  feeders.  Scarcity  of  young  cattle  was 
acute  and  more  severely  felt  than  in  the  case 
of  mature  steers.  This  condition  was  mainly 
responsible  for  lack  of  profit  in  the  finality  of 
the  finishing  transaction,  as  it  eliminated  the 
feeder's  margin.  The  profit  on  the  1913  crop 
of  beef  went  into  the  pocket  of  the  breeder. 

Beef-bred  calves  were  carefully  conserved 
all  through  the  year,  the  veal  supply  being  lim- 
ited to  the  crop  of  bovine  youngsters  from  the 
dairy  regions.  Few  western  calves  came  to 
market  and  veal  went  into  the  category  of  lux- 
uries. The  favorable  market  for  yearlings 
saved  many  a  beef-bred  calf  from  the  sham- 
bles. 
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To  Stop  Frauds  in  Seed  Sales 

Last  week  we  had  an  article  on  one  of  our  front  pages  on  alfalfa 
seed  and  the  other  seeds  with  which  it  is  frequently  adulterated.  The 
only  preventive  against  buying  and  sowing  weeds  with  the  seed  is  seed 
testing.  However,  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  unscrupulous 
dealer  gets  his  knife  into  the  farmer.  Seed  grown  in  warm  countries 
is  brought  here  and  sold  under  the  label,  "Northern  Grown,"  "Mon- 
tana" seed,  or  some  other  misleading  name.  The  government  has 
issued  a  warning  against  buying  of  dealers  whose  reputation  is  not 
assured.  No  farmer  nor  expert  can  tell  from  examination  of  seeds 
where  they  were  grown,  and  the  imported  and  southern  seeds  produce 
less  alfalfa  per  acre  and  are  more  liable  to  winter  kill  than  northern 
grown  seeds.  There  are  no  laws  at  the  present  time  to  prevent  this 
substitution  of  seed,  and  the  government  suggests  a  remedy. 

The  essential  point  is  that  the  government  should  provide  pro- 
tection by  a  federal  law  guaranteeing  to  the  farmer  that  he  receives 
just  what  he  is  paying  for  in  the  purity  of  type  or  strain  of  seed. 

If  an  amendment  to  the  pure  food  bill,  or  the  pending  "Lever" 
agricultural  bill,  can  be  enacted  along  the  following  lines,  such  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  can  be  successfully  checked  and  stopped: 

First — Provide  strictly  against  all  fraudulent  ana  misleading 
advertising  of  agricultural  seeds. 

Second — Provide  that  all  agricultural  seeds  must  be  true  to 
the  name  under  the  label  under  which  they  are  sold  or  offered  for 
sale. 

Third — Agricultural  seeds  shall  be  considered  misbranded 
when  seeds  low  in  value  are  submitted  under  the  label  for  those 
of  similar  appearance,  but  greater  value. 

Fourth — Cereal  grains,  seed  corn  and  alfalfa  seed,  when 
offered  for  sale  for  seeding  purposes,  shall  have  marked  plainly 
on  the  bag  or  test  tag  attached  to  the  bag  the  state  or  locality 
where  the  seed  was  grown. 

Fifth — Provide  heavy  penalty  for  all  intentional  violations 
of  these  laws. 
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A  Washington  sheepman  says  his 
sheep  prefer  the  Russian  thistle, 
wild  mustard  and  other  weeds  to 
any  other  food.  He  says  the  weeds 
are  good  for  the  sheep.  If  this  is 
the  case,  the  reverse  is  also  true — 
that  sheep  are  good  for  getting  rid 
of  the  weeds. 


The  very  mild  weather  that  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  autumn 
and  closing  of  the  winter  season  of 
1913  and  the  beginning  of  1914  has 
seemed  to  fit  the  short  feed  situation 
over  the  Missouri  valley  country  and 
to  a  great  extent  has  counteracted 
the  heavy  feed  expense  anticipated 
by  stock  owners. 


Id  over  2  00  districts  in  Kansas 
the  rural  schools  have  been  aban- 
doned because  the  small  number  of 
pupils  made  it  too  expensive  to 
maintain  them.  In  one  case  the 
cost  was  $24.25  per  month  per  pupil, 
as  contrasted  with  the  cost  per  pupil 
In  Topeka  of  $2.41.  What  is  to  be 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  Kansas,  but  exists 
In  sections  of  all  the  other  central1 
■western  states? 


From  the  19th  to  the  24th  of  this 
month  meetings  of  Organized  Agri- 
culture will  be  held  in  Lincoln  which 
should  interest  the  farmers  of  Ne- 
braska. From  the  20th  to  the  22d, 
inclusive,  there  will  be  meetings 
which  will  interest  the  farmers' 
wives.  This  is  a  good  opportunity 
to  break  the  monotony  and  tfot  a  lit- 
tle vacation  and  broaden  the  mental 
horizon  by  meeting  men  and  women 
in  your  line  of  work,  all  at  the  same 
tie. 


Cost  of  Farm  Machinery 

It  is  often  remarked  that  farm 
machinery  costs  too  much.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  farm  machinery 
does  not  cost  much  more  than  half 
what  it  did  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  on  the 
average  farm  there  is  not  an  extrav- 
agant use  of  farm  machinery,  nor 
are  there  more  machines  and  imple- 
ments in  their  varied  purposes  for 
helping  in  the  farm  work  than  are 
needed.  There  is  no  saving  in  try- 
ing to  skimp  along  with,  old,  worn- 
out  machinery,  or  in  borrowing  ma- 
chinery that  is  needed  in  the  general 
crop  work  on  the  farm. 

There  is  great  extravagance  on 
some  farms  in  buying  more  machin- 
ery than  is  needed,  and  still  more 
extravagance  in  the  abuse  of  ma- 
chinery by  letting  it  stand  out  in  the 
weather  all  year.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  a  farm  machine  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  left  out  in  the  barn- 
yard and  suffer  the  abuse  of  all 
kinds  of  weather.  There  is  no 
farmer  that  can  afford  to  handle  his 
tools  and  machines  in  this  way,  not 
even  the  every-day:  farm  wagon.  The 
machine  shed  is  just  as  important 
as  a  money-saver  on  the  farm  as  the 
stable  and  barn. 

It  only  takes  an  ordinary  farmer 
a  short  time  to  invest  $1,000  in  farm 
machinery.  If  these  machines  are 
kept  under  a  good,  tight  roof  when 
not  in  use  they  will  last  three  times 
as  long  and  not  cost  one-third  the 
repair  expense  as  if  left  outdoors, 
winter  and  summer.  Machines 
should  he  on  a  board  or  cement 
floor  when  housed  or  in  a  machine 
shed.  There  is  no  occasion  for  ma- 
chinery rusting.  Oil  and  paint  suit- 
able to  keep  both  woodwork  and 
iron  in  fecure  condition  can  be  had 
ai  very  small  cost  compared  to  the 
damage  of  weather  and  insecure 
housing.  Besides  the  saving  in  this 
respect,  there  is  damage  often  from 
stock  getting  Into  the  outol'-doors 
barnyard     machinery    storage  that 


adds  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the 
farm  machinery  account. 

The  worst  feature  in  the  barn- 
yard, out-of-door  storage  for  ma- 
chinery is  the  impression  that  this 
creates  with  everyone  who  chances 
to  see  it.  No  matter  how  intelli- 
gent the  farmer  may  be,  how  well 
educated,  how  religious  or  what  his 
social  qualities  are,  he  has  taken 
unjust  advantage  of  himself,  by  this 
careless,  lazy  lack  of  system  in  keep- 
ing his  place  neat  and  clean. 

A  very  successful  farmer  said: 
"I  investigate  all  the  new  farm  ma- 
chinery that  comes  into  the  market, 
and  if  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
a  new  machine  that  will  save  me 
power,  labor  and  expense  of  help, 
and  do  as  much  or  more  work,  I  buy 
it  and  put  my  old  machine  in  the 
shed,  even  if  it  is  not  worn  out.  I 
may  save  by  this  one  hand,  his 
wages  and  boarding,  possibly  one 
horse  and  his  feed,  care,  etc.  I  will 
never  use  a  machine  on  my  farm 
when  I  know  that  I  can  save  money 
by  getting  ia  different  kind." 

This  man  has  machine  sheds  for 
all  his  tools  and  farm  implements, 
and  as  soon  as  their  worki  is  closed 
they  are  put  in  out  of  the  rain, 
storm,  snow  and  damaging  weather 
influences,  oiled  and  properly  looked 
after.  Keep  the  best  machines,  and 
house,  oil,  paint  and  care  for  them. 

The  daily  papers  recently  had  a 
pitiful  story  in  their  news  columns 
of  a  farmer  who  spent  the  savings 
of  a  lifetime  in  land  investments  in 
a  distant  state.  When  he  was  ready 
to  take  possession  of  the  lands  he 
supposed  he  had  bought  lie  found 
them  heavily  encumbered  with  mort- 
gages about  which  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge. While  sympathizing  with  the 
unfortunate  man,  one  cannot  fail  to 
think  that  a  little  common  souse 
would  have  prevented  the  tragedy. 
The  man  who  buys  "sight  unseen" 
and  i ails  to  have  his  titles  examined 
is  always  in  danger  of  having  just 
such  I  blng  I  happen  to  him. 


The  Denver  Stock  Show 

The  National  Western  Stock  Show 
at  Denver  January  19  to  24,  1914, 
is  showing  up  in  preparation  and 
entries,  far  in  excess  of  the  big  show 
of  1913.  Denver  is  the  gateway,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  great  feeder  cattle 
country  of  the  western  range.  The 
carlot  display  at  this  show  is  a  mar- 
vel in  quantity,  quality  and  general 
interest.  Thousands  of  live  stock 
feeders  go  to  the  Denver  show  to 
see,  inspect  and  buy  feeder  cattle. 

The  pure-bred  cattle  will  be  there 
in  large  numbers,  because  there  is 
money  in  the  west  to  buy  this  class 
of  cattle  and  buy  the  best  that  can 
be  produced.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  eastern  breder  shipped  his 
tail-end  bulls  to  Denver  because 
there  was  a  demand  for  cheap  bulls 
for  the  range.  This  class  of  trade 
has  dwindled  down  to  a  very  small 
yardage.  The  range  buyer  is  now 
in  the  pure-bred  business  himself, 
and  nothing  is  too  good  to  suit  him. 
He  buys  off  the  top  of  the  heap  and 
is  mighty  particular  at  that.  If  you 
want  to  see  the  best  bulls  produced, 
go  to  Denver.  The  best  breeders 
of  the  country  will  be  there  with  the 
pick  of  their  herds. 

The  dairy  industry  is  not  neg- 
lected. Some  of  the  finest  herds  in 
the  west  will  be  exhibited.  The 
sheep  and  swine  show  has  been  good 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  this  year 
will  be  far  ahead  of  all  past  exhibi- 
tions. The  quality  of  hogs  produced 
over  the  Rocky  mountain  states  is 
of  itself  a  study  for  any  corn  belt 
hog  raiser.  They  are  just  as  good 
hogs  as  the  eastern  product,  and  all 
the  popular  breeds  will  be  rep- 
resented. When  you  get  to  the 
Denver  show  just  forget  that  you  are 
away  out  west  and'  you  will  feel  like 
an  Illinois  farmer  looks  when  at- 
tending his  own  state  fair. 

No  fair  is  coming  along  faster, 
from  an  exhibition  standpoint,  than 
Denver.  It  is  ahead  in  some  re- 
spects now,  in  others  equal,  and  is 
exhibiting  a  very  fast  gait  in  the  race 
in  some  others.  In  the  baby  show 
it  has  the  advantage  of  altitude, 
which  is  said  to  be  an  exhilerating 
influence  in  this  industry. 


Shortage  in  Lggs 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  no 
eggs  in  winter.  They  were  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  in  summer — in  fact, 
almost  a  drug  on  the  market.  In 
winter  we  went  without,  or  at  least 
they  were  almost  unknown  in  the 
city.  Since  the  advent  of  the  cold 
storage  plant  the  city  people  have 
eggs  all  the  year  around.  Are  they 
satisfied?  Certainly  not.  They  say 
they  cost  too  much,,  and  the  house- 
wives' leagues  are  boycotting  them 
to  make  the  price  come  down.  They 
would  do  more  good  if  they  would 
come  out  on  the  farms  and  persuade 
the  hens  to  lay.  Perhaps  the  cold 
storage  people  are  charging  too 
much.  We  have  not  investigated 
the  matter  and  cannot  say,  but 
neither  have  the  housewives' 
leagues.  We  do  know  that  the  hens 
ore  not  laying  as  many  eggs  as  the 
people  could  use.  What  we  need  is 
more  and  better  cared  for  hens  first, 
and  then  we  can  Investigate  the  coid 
storage  people  later  on  if  the  prices 
fail  to  come  down. 
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Plenty  of  Room  on  Range 

That  the  western  range  is  now 
being  operated  far  below  its  feeding 
capacity  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
grazing  animals  is  conceded  by 
everyone  at  all.  familiar  with  these 
open  grazing  lands.  The  feed  that 
is  thus  annually  wasted  from  the 
lack  of  stock  to  eat  it  means  millions 
of  dollars  loss  to  the  country  in 
wasted  resources,  and  this  while  the 
cry  is  going  up  all  over  the  farming 
states,  "Raise  more  cattle,  increase 
production  and  cheapen  meat 
prices,"  etc.  There  are  millions  of 
acres  of  government  land  in  the 
western  dry  land  districts  that 
should  be  leased  to  cattle  and  sheep 
growers  to  be  used  for  stock  grazing. 

It  is  true  that  the  range  country 
is  subject  to  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  its  crop  of  grasses  for  pas- 
ture, just  as  the  most  productive 
farming  districts  sometimes  fail  to 
bring  forth  a  crop  because  of  the 
lack  of  moisture  during  the  growing 
season.  The  range  has  no  specified 
standard  by  which  its  feeding  ca- 
pacity can  be  closely  measured.  In 
years  of  plenty  there  will  be  more 
feed  than  will  be  taken  up.  Every 
stock  owner  makes  his  estimate  in 
such  a  way  that  he  will  be  safe  in  the 
years  of  less  productivity.  It  is  this 
principle  of  light  stocking  of  the 
range  that  has  increased  the  grass 
growth  on  the*  fenced  pastures. 

That  there  exists  in  many  locali- 
ties a  dearth  of  grazing  animals  at 
the  present  time  must  be  conceded 
from  the  unbiased  reports  that  are 
being  received.  The  farms  are  be- 
low their  feeding  capacity  when  nor- 
mal crop  conditions  prevailed.  Ex- 
traordinary efforts  will  be  put  forth 
for  the  next  few  years  to  increase 
the  common  meat  animals.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  fourteen  will  start 
tens  of  thousands  of  land  owners  to 
gTeater  activity  in  breeding  and 
growing  live  stock  than  has  been 
known  in  this  country  for  many 
years. 


Nebraska  Stock  Feeders 

The  completion  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Nebraska  Stock  Feeders' 
association,  which  was  put  under 
the  direction  of  an  organization  com- 
mittee at  the  feeders'  meeting  held 
at  the  state  farm  last  spring,  will  be 
taken  up  the  week  of  Organized  Ag- 
riculture, January  19  to  24,  1914, 
and  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Every  feeder  in  the  state  who 
feeds  a  carload  of  stock  should  be 
enrolled  in  this  organization. 

It  means  improvement  in  feeding 
methods;  it  means  co-operation  in 
educational  matters  for  the  econom- 
ical production  of  meat  animals;  it 
means  protection  from  unjust  dis- 
crimination by  transportation  com- 
panies; it  means  an  organization  of 
allied  interests  that  are  at  all  times 
prepared  for  the  investigation  of 
complaints  from  its  members;  it 
means  co-operation  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term  in  the  promotion 
of  an  industry  that  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  welfare  and  pub- 
lic good  of  all  classes  of  producers 
and  consumers. 

The  first  duty  that  man  owes  hu- 
manity is  to  help  feed  the  world.  No 
class  of  producers  is  more  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  necessities  of  life 


than  the  farmer,  the  meat  producer, 
the  men  who  devote  their  time  and 
energy  in  growing  crops  and  live 
stock  and  fitting  these  products  for 
consumption  by  the  hungry  millions 
who  make  up  the  great  armies  of 
toilers  in  the  various  fields  of  labor. 

One  thousand  live  stock  feeders 
should  join  this  association  at  its 
start  in  1914. 

This  association  should  be  the 
strongest  backer  and  the  closest  al- 
lied interest  to  the  wofk  that  the 
animal  husbandry  department  of  the 
university  agricultural  college  and 
experiment  station  are  engaged  in. 


5heep  as  an  Industry 

There  is  considerable  speculation 
indulged  in  now  by  beginners  and 
those  not  thoroughly  "dyed  in  the 
wool"  about  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  the  shepherd,  the  flock- 
master,  the  owner  and  proprietor  of 
the  sheepfold.  It  is  encouraging, 
however,  to  observe  the  tenacity, 
the  stick-to-it-iveness„  displayed  by 
the  old  sheepmen,  those  who  have 
passed  through  repeated  (attacks  on 
the  wool  tariff.  The  close  observer 
has  been  able  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  sheep  business  in  this 
country  now  and  thirty  years  ago, 
when  practically  the  whole  sheep 
business  was  viewed  from  a  wool 
standpoint. 

The  changed  conditions  have 
brought  mutton  to  the  front,  and 
wool  is  a  secondary  consideration. 
The  big  sheep  industry  of  the  west- 
ern range  is  based!  upon  how  many 
lambs  can  be  produced  to  satisfy  the 
lamb-feeding  industry  of  the  alfalfa 
and  corn  districts  of  the  Missouri 
valley  and  Mississippi  valley  coun- 
try. The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  learned  to  eat  sheep 
meat  in  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  they  like  it  so  well  that  they 
cannot  wait  for  it  to  mature,  and 
have  as  a  result  called  for  the  lambs 
just  about  as  fast  as  they  are  old 


enough  to  wean  and  get  into  the 
meat  market. 

The  prices  paid  for  this  class  of 
meat  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
sheep  raiser  to  stick  to  the  business 
and  use  the  increase  of  the  flock  as 
a  revenue  incentive  for  operation, 
and  the  wool  a  side  line  to  pay  ex- 
penses. Both  wool  and  mutton  will 
increase  and  decrease  in  values  as 
the  demand  for  these  products  in- 
creases or  decreases.  They  are  both 
necessities  and  will  always  be  so  re- 
garded, no  matter  what  turns  up. 
There  are  some  things  that  do  not, 
from  their  nature,  admit  of  substi- 
tutes or  successful  rivals,  and  wool 
and  mutton  are  in  this  class. 


Some  Nebraska  Fruit 

Fruit  is  generally  only  a  side  line 
on  the  farms  of  Nebraska,  but  judg- 
ing from  the  report  of  one  county 
which  is  available,  Douglas,  it  must 
be  a  pretty  profitable  one.  The  to- 
tal sales  for  1913  are  reported  to 
have  amounted  to  $72,000.  A  de- 
tailed report  sent  from  this  county 
to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural society  is  as  follows: 

The  largest  item  was  Concord  grapes, 
of  which  we  shipped  sixty-five  cars  this 
season,  in  addition  to  sales  on  the  local 
market.  This  season  we  marketed  4,500 
crates  of  cherries,  4,400  cases  of  black- 
berries and  4,250  cases  of  black  raspber- 
ries. Besides  we  had  a  good  many  straw- 
berries, gooseberries,  currants  ,red  rasp- 
berries .apples,  plums  and  some  vegeta- 
bles. We  have  realized  very  satisfactory 
prices  for  our  products  this  season,  which 
in  a  measure  makes  up  for  the  shortage 
in  the  crop. 


The  largest  tillable  farm  in  the 
United  States  is  near  Tarkio,  Mo., 
and  contains  2  3,000  acres.  The 
land  alone  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$3,000,000. 


Diutring  the  last  year  a  total  of 
more  than  1000  companies  have 
been  formed  to  engiage  in  the  breed- 
ing of  fur-bearing  animals  in  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Canada. 


Progress  the  Big  Fact 

Let  us  not  forget  that  progress  is> 
the  most  significant  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse. Nothing  stands  still.  And 
with  this  follows  the  awe-inspiring 
thought  that  it  is  all  toward  some- 
thing better.  We  have  our  little  ups 
and  downs — our  waves  of  reaction, 
when  little  things  seem  to  be  going 
to  the  bow-wows — but  the  great  cur- 
rent is  onward  and  upward. 

Where  we  came  from  and  what 
our  destiny  is  no  concern  of  ours; 
that  is  for  the  Master,  who,  without 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  has  planned 
somthing  so  splendid  and  perfect 
that  wo  dare  not  think  of  it — we  can 
only  trust  with  the  kind  of  faith 
which  says:  All  this  intricate  web 
of  things  could  not  have  been  made 
for  nothing;  we  are  here  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  our  duty  is  to  play  our 
parts  in  the  great  drama  as  well  as 
we  know,  with  the  certainty  that 
what  little  each  can  acomplish  in  his 
short  span  counts  in  the  end. 

We  have  heard  rich  men  regret 
that  they  had  no  education.  Our  own 
notion  is  that  we  all  get  what  we 
most  wish  for.  There  never  existed  a 
boy  desiring  knowledge  above  wealth 
who  did  not  achieve  it.  Give  your- 
self over  to  a  lifetime  of  effort  to 
the  getting  of  riches  and  usually  it 
comes  to  pass.  Determine  to  grow 
mentally  as  well  as  materially  and 
your  skull  sutures  will  keep  open 
and  your  mind  clear,  even  though 
your  senses  become  dimmed  with 
age. 

There  isn't  one  of  us  who  knows 
it  all;  we  can  all  grow  bigger  crops, 
feed  live  stock  mor^  effiicently,  plan 
our  year's  work  with  more  system, 
become  better  neighbors,  kinder 
husbands  and  wiser  fathers  than  we 
are.  What  a  richness  when  we  re- 
flect that  without  the  chance  to 
grow  and  learn  and  move  forward 
life  would  be  a  dreary  waste  of  eat- 
ing, sleeping  and  drudgery. 


Ill 

Grafa'Orader  and  Cleaner 


Handles  70  K.nds  of  Seed  Grain  antfiirass^eed 

From  Wheat.  It  takes  Wild  Oata.  Tame 
Oats.  Cockle.  Rye  and  Smut. 

Cleans  the  dlrilest  Flax.  Has  special 
knocker  and  skimmer  which  prevents  clog- 
ging. (Other  machines  choke  up.) 

Takes  Dodder.  Barn  Yard  G  rass  and  Foxtail 
out  ot  Alfalfa  andMillefslickasawhistle." 

Takes  Buckhorn  from  Clover. 

Sorts  Corn  for  Drop  Planter. 

Famous  BEAN  MILL.  Handles  all  varie- 
ties, takes  out  the  SPLITS.  Clay,  Straw,  etc. 

Handles  Peas  as  well  as  any  Grain  or  Grass 
Seed.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  all 
shrunken,  cracked  and  sickly  era'  Takes 
out  all  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.  Handles  60  bushels  per  hour.  Gas 

power  or  hand  power.  Easiest  running  miU. 


,  You  can't  afford  to  plant  common  Seed 

(and  take  chances  on  a  poor  crop,  when  I 
am  offering  to  scientifically  clean  and  grade 
every  bushel  of  your  Seed  Grain  for  this  spring's 
planting  for  one  paltry  dollar.  vj 

Here's  my  proposition,  and  if  you  are  a  smart  , 
man  you  will  write  me  before  sunrise  tomorrow: 

Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you. 
FREIGHT  PAID  by  MYSELF,  this  improved 
1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner,  with 
all  equipment.  Clean  your  Seed  Wheat.  Oats. 
Flax,  Barlev.  Peas.  Beans.  Corn.  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AFTER 
'you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop,  pay  me 
the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not  one  penny 
need  you  pav.  except  the  $1.  until  next  Oc- 
tober. And  by  October  YOUR  CHATHAM 
WILL  HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID  ITS  EN- 
TIRE COST  IN  INCREASED  CROPS.  Then 
you'll  have  it  to  work  FREE  for  you  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

I  only  wantthe  doMnr  as  evidenceof  eood  faith— to 

Eroteotmvself  from  mischievous  how.   Ir  after  30  days' 
ard  test,  vou  don't  wnnt  mv  "Chatham.  "  send  it  back 
at  my  expense  and  I  will  return  the  dollar 

A  "Made-to-Order"  Machine 

I  Everv  "Chatham"  is  practically  a made-toorder  ma. 
chine,  for  I  send  vou  the  eiact  and  proper  Screens. 
Riddles.  Hurdles  and  Sieves  to  grade  and  clean  every 
Orain  and  Orass  Seed  grown  in  your  locality.  That  9 
the  secret  of  my  success.  I  would  not  be  the  leading 
maker  of  Graders  and  Cleaners  if  I  had  tried  to  make 
my  equipment  fit  ten  million  farms.  What  would  vou 
think  of  a  clothing  maker  whose  suits  were  all  one 
size?  Wouldn't  it  be  Bmiracle  if  he  nave  you  a  fit.  Yet 


all  makers  of  Graders  and  Cleaners,  except  Ere.  yak 
the  same  equipment,  whetherxou  li\e  in  Maine.  Ohio 
or  Oregon.  They  wouldn't  do  that,  if  they  hud  my  41 
years'  experience. 

Extra  Screens  Free 

_/ 1  use.  all  together.  51  Screens  an  I  Sieves.  It 
nsunllv  require«  15  to  17  for  the  nverage  f  Kti  These 
I  select  from  the  SI.  Af'er  41  vearsi-t  th.-  hn-infs«. 
I  am  prettv  sure  to  pick  tt»e  exact  .-quipnient  needed 
on  >our  farm.  If  I  shouldn't,  just  drop  me  n  lin«  and 
I'll  send  ic  .»  additional  requirements.  There  will 
be  no  charge  for  this. 

Samples  Graded  Free. 

Maybe  vou  have  some  Seed  Grain  tbr<t  ^oo  can't 
clenn  or  grade  or  separate  Send  me  a  Rumple  I  will 
punfv  it  and  tell  you  how  you  can  do  it  cheaply  No 
charge  for  this.  ^ 

Seed  Corn  Sorted 

_  Mv  big  Corn  Sorting  Attachment,  invented  1  >ears 
ago.  is  a  great  success.  Twelve  thousand  f..rmer»  and 
mnnv  lending  Agricultural  Colleges  are  n-iT.g  it  It 
is  f  .e  only  machine  1  know  of  which  scientiocally 
gorts  seed  corn  for  drop  planters.  ^ 

New  Book  Ready 

|F*  Send  me  no  monev  now-ju«t  a  Postal,  for  the  6n»«t. 
most  complete  Hook  on  Seed  Selection  I  »e  ever  «r  t- 
ten  Alter  H  e  Book  comes,  write  me  what  size  ma- 
chine ton  want  and  I'll  ship  it.  freight  prepaid,  cm 
receipt  of  SI  00.  Then  clean  and  ernde  all  >0,l,r-"'e£'i 
Grain  If  you  write  todnv.  >ou  get  my  Book  by 
return  mail.  Address  nenrest  office. 

Hanson  Campbell  Company 

Dept.  49 

Petrolt    Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
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Jjg  A/*>*#)Edison 

==—=  JL  ¥  W  44/  Phonograph 

Mr.  Edison's  Latest  Invention 

Now  Shipped 

FREE 

An  offer  introducing  The  New 

Edisons.     Wrile  .quirk— iWi/fe  this 

rer  lasts. 

'RITE  today  for  our  new  Edison 
catalog— that  tells  you  all  about 
the  wonderful  new  model  Edi- 
son and  our  new  Edison  offer! 

Hear  the  la- 
test up-to- 
date  song 
hits  of  the 
big  cities. 
Laugh  un- 
tilthetears 
stream 
down  your 
face  and 
yon-  sides 
nche  from 
la  ugh i n g 
at  funniest  1 1 1  r 
r>f  funny 
minstrel 

SllOitS:hear       A  new  concealed 

the  grand 
old  church 

hymns,  the  majestic  choirs,  the  pealing  or- 
gans, the  splendid  operas,  the  crashing  brass 
funds,  the  waltzes,  the  two-steps,  the  solos, 
comic  vaudeville. duets  and  quartettes.  Take 
your  choice  of  any  kind  of  entertainment. 
/til  will  be  yours  with  the  Edisoninyourhome, 

The  Offer: 

We  n  ill  send  you  the  new  model  Edison 
Plmnoirrnph  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 
new  reeoidsoii  an  absolutely  free  loan.  We 
want  you  to  hear  all  the  waltzes,  two-steps,  vaude* 
v.l!''  .  minstrels,  (jrand  operas,  the  old  sacred  hymns, 
every  kind  of  comic  and  popular  music,  also  your 
choice  of  the  hi/he-t-grade  concerts  and  operas.  a3 
rendered  by  the  world's  preatest  artists.  Entertain 
your  family  nnd  friends.  Then,  when  you  are  through 
with  the  outfit,  you  may  send  it  back  at  our  expense* 
REMEMBER,  not  a  penny  down— no  deposit- 
no  guarantee— no  C.  O.  D„  to  us— no  obligations  to 
buy— a  full  free  tru  I  in  ym.r  own  home— direct 
from  us— direct  to  you.     Returnable  at  our  ex- 
pense or  poynt  le  (if  yon  want  to  keep  it)  at  vhe 
rock  bottom  price  direct  from  us. 

The  Reason: 

cent  new  instrument. 
When  you  get  it  in  your  town  wo  know  everybody 
will  eay  that  nothing  (UiO  it  has  ever  been  he;ird— so 
we  ai  e  pretty  sure  that  at  Irtmt  none  one,  if  not  you, 
then  Homebody  else,  will  want  to  buy  one  of  these 
new  style  fc-Jisons,  especially  an  they  are  being  offered, 
now  nt  the  most  aatou  nding  rock-botto'n  price  and  on 
easy  terms  an  low  as  a  Jew  dollars  a  month. 

Our  New  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  nnd  n'Mrees  on  a  porstn!  or  in  a  letter 
(or  '  '  '  "••  coupon)  i  .  eiioUKh.  No  ol.lifalions 
in  aakinir  for  the  rataloK.  (jet  this  ofT.-r— wh  il« 
tha  offer  limit.   Fill  out  the  coupon  now-today. 

F.  K.  Bab*on,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 
_  4501  Editon  Block.  Chicago,  III. 

Canadian  Qjftei    a  6  Hortng.  Av....  Wlnnlpiir,  Can. 


Live  5tock  Markets  in  the  Year  1913 ,      the  end  of  the  year  ,,ot  °*ly 

w.v^      i  vui  swelled  receipts,  but  reduced  weights 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE) 

The  extreme  range  of  steer  values  for  the  year,  by  months,  with  com- 
parisons, follows: 


900  to 
Month.      1,050  Lbs. 

Jan  $6.00@  9.00 

Feb  6.20@  6.85 

March   ....  7.00@  9.00 

April   7.10@  9.00 

May   7.00®  S.90 

June   7.10@  9.00 

July   6.90@  9.10 

August  ....  6.75®  9.10 

Sept   6  50@  9.50 

Oct.   6.60@  9  75 

Nov  6.50@  9.80 

Dec  6.50@10.00 

1912   4.70@10.65 

1911   4.30®  9.26 


1,050  to 
1,200  Lbs. 
$6.70®  9.00 
6  60@  8.60 
7.35®  9.15 
7.30@  8.95 
7.35@  9.05 
7.40®  9.85 
7.25®  9.10 
7.00@  9.25 
6.65®  9.50 
7.00(g)  9.65 
6.60@  9.85 
6.60@10.25 
6.15@1125 
4.75@  9.25 


1,200  to 
1,350  LbS. 
$7.00®  9.10 
7.00@  9.10 
7.75@  9.15 
7.50@  9.25 
7.45®  8.90 
7.60@  9.10 
7.35@  9  10 
7.40@  9.10 
7.25@  9.50 
7.55®  9.50 
7.00@  9.60 
7.00@10.00 
5.70@1125 
5.20@  9.25 


1.350  to 
1,500  Lbs. 

$7.50@  9.40 
7.00@  9.00 
8.00@  9.15 
S.2T,@  9  25 
7,65@  9.00 

•  7.85@  9.20 
7.85@  9.15 
7.90@  9.15 
S.15@  9.45 
•7.75®  9.50 
7.40@  9. 50 
7.50@  9.10 
6.3()@11  00 
5.65@  9.25 


1,500  to 

1,900  Lbs. 
$8.40@  9.50 
8.50@  9.0a 
8.50@  9.3a 
8.65@  9.25 
S.15@  9.10 
8.45@  9.15 
8.30@  9.20 
8.25®  9.20 
8.60®  9.50 
8.65@  9.50 
8.15®  9.25 
S.15@  9.10 
7.10@11.05 
5.85@  9.35 


Tables  for  Comparison 
The  high  cost  of  butcher  cattle  and  stockers  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


-Top  Prices- 

Average  Prices. 

1913. 

1912 

1911. 

1913.  1912. 

,  %  9.50 

$10.00 

$  8.00 

$6.50  $5.75 

.  5.15 

4.40 

3.65 

4.40  3.60 

.  12.60 

12.00 

1Q.00 

9.75  8.50 

.  8.35 

8.00 

6.35 

7.15  5.90 

Animals. 

Cows  and  heifers   

Canners  and  cutters   

Calves   

Stockers  and  feeders   

Average  prices  of  the  principal  classes  of  live  stock  for  the  year  1913, 
by  months,  with  comparisons,  follow: 

Nativ©       Cows  and 
Steers. 

January   $7.90 

February  8.10 

March   8.30 

April   8.45 

May   8.10 

June   8.20 

July   8.30 

August   8.45 

September    8.55 

October   8-60 

November   8.30 

December   8.25 

1913   8.30 

1912   7.95 

1911  6.50 

1910   .......  680 

Average  prices  of  stockers  and  feeders  for  the  year,  with  comparisons, 
follow: 


Heifers. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

$6.10 

$7.45 

$5.30 

$S.53 

6.45 

8.20 

5.85 

8.60 

6.70 

8.90 

6.35 

8.60 

6.75 

9.00 

6.45 

8.30 

680 

aso 

5.90 

7.55 

6.70 

8.65 

4.95 

6.80 

6.45 

9.00 

4.55 

7.50 

6.50 

S.40 

4.40 

7.30 

6.55 

8.20 

4.30 

7.05 

6.40 

8.20 

4.50 

7.00 

6.35 

7.75 

4.55 

7.25 

6.30 

7.70 

4.85 

7.60 

6.50 

8.30 

5.10 

7.60 

5.75 

7.75 

4.55 

7.10 

4.45 

6.90 

3.95 

5.90 

4.50 

8.90 

5  25 

7.55 

August 


Fairly  Good  Hog  Prices 
Considering  supply,  a  high  level 
of  hog  prices  was  maintained  all 
through  the  year.  The  eleven  prin- 
cipal points  received  approximately 
25,000,000  hogs,  about  200,000 
more  than  in  1912,  and  toward  the 
close  of  the  year  a  short  corn  crop 
was  responsible  for  liquidation  of 
underweights  on  a  scale  that  made 
receipts  the  heaviest  in  a  number  of 
years. 

As  was  the  case  in  1912,  pig  mar- 
keting was  heavy,  owing  to  disease, 
which  seriously  decimated  the  new 
crop  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Disease  ravages  were  responsible 
for  material  curtailment  of  mature 
hog  supply  at  Omaha  and  Sioux 
City,  but  also  flooded  every  Missouri 
iver  market  with  little  stuff.  The 
slimmer  drouth  also  stimulated  liqui- 
dation by  Missouri,  Kansas,  southern 
Iowa  and  Nebraska,  so  that  the 
heavy  run  of  the  last  half  of  1913 
was  in  a  sense  a  draft  on  the  hog 
crop  of  the  coming  year. 

Remarkable  Demand  l?or  Pork 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
trade  was    the    continuous  healthy 
consumptive  demand  for  hog  prod- 


treme  Range. 

— Average  Prices. — 

1913. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

$5.00@7.9O 

$6.90 

$4.85 

$5.00 

$4.65 

5.3o@t8.35 

7.35 

5.20 

5.15 

4.85 

5.40@8.30 

7.60 

5.45 

5.30 

5.50 

5.50@8.25 

7.60 

5.90 

5.10 

5.60 

5.50@8.25 

7.50 

5.95 

5.05 

5.50 

,  5.0O@8.25 

7.45 

5.80 

4.40 

4.85 

5.00@S.20 

7.05 

5.60 

4.10 

4.45 

,  4.50@8.00 

7.10 

6.30 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75@8.15 

7.05 

6.45 

4.55 

4.50 

4.50@8.10 

6.85 

6.50 

4.40 

470 

.  4.50@7.85 

6165 

6.45 

4.50 

4.60 

.  4.50®7.66 

6.70 

6.60 

4.50 

4.70 

,  4.50@8.35 

7.15 

5.90 

4.70 

4.85 

uct,  both  fresh  and  cured,  fresh  meat 
demand  being  a   stout  prop  under 
the  market  most  of  the  time.  April 
was  the  high  mark,  light  hogs  scor-  I 
ing  at  $9.70.    July  registered  high  | 
point  on  heavy  stuff  at  $9  55.  Dur- { 
ing  September  the  market  was  fairly  1 
deluged  with  little  p7gs  and  thou- , 
sands  sold  at  $3  to  Si.oO. 

The  extreme  range  for  the  year  j 
was  $6.85  to  $9.55  per  hundred- 
weight on  heavies  and  $6.90  to  $9.70 
on  lights.  In  1912  the  range  was 
$5.80  to  $9.40  on  heavies  and  $5.45 
to  $9.35  on  lights.  The  range  of 
prices  for  the  year  is  indicated  as 
follows: 

Mixed.  Heavy.  Light. 

19502fiO  Lbs.  255  Lbs.  Up.  1850190  Lbs. 


Sheep  Supply  from  West 
Supply  of  sheep  and  lambs  for  the 
year  in  the  west  broke  previous  rec- 
ords, although  Chicago  fell  short. 
Lambs  averaged  $7.60,  or  5  cents 
higher  than  last  year,  and  the  high- 
est on  record.  Sheep  averaged  $5.10. 

The  spread  between  sheep  and 
lambs  was  nearly  as  wide  as  in  1912. 
Lambs  sold  highest  in  January  at 
$9.50,  and  sheep  in  April  at  $8.  A 
short  crop  of  natives  was  a  feature 
of  the  trade. 

The  market  was  aggravatingly  ir- 
regular all  through  the  year,  declines 
and  advances  of  50  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight following  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Scarcity  of  natives  demon- 
strated how  dependent  the  mutton 
consumers  of  the  United  States  are 
on  the  Transmissouri  region  for  a 
supply.  Marketing  of  ewe  lambs 
was  unrestrained;  it  impaired  breed- 
ing flocks  and  warranted  prediction 
of  impending  shortage.  A  develop- 
ment of  the  year  was  expansion  of 
winter  feeding  in  the  irrigated  sec- 
tions of  the  northwest.  Average 
prices  of  sheep  and  lambs,  with  com- 
parisons, follow: 

 Sheep.  

1912.  1911. 


Month. 
Jan.  . , 
Feb.  . 
March 
April  • 
May 


1913. 
.$5.30 
.  5.S5 
.  6.35 
.  6.45 
.  5.90 

June   4  95 

July   4.55 

Aug   4.40 

Sept.  ......  4.30 

Oct   4.50 

Nov  4.55 

Dec.  4.70 

Year   5.10 


.$4.30 
4.10 
5.30 
5.90 
5.70 
4.40 
4.35 
4.00 
415 
4.00 
3.95 
4.30 
4.55 


$4.10 
4.1a 
4  70 
4.20 
4.45 
3.  SO 
3.95 
3.50 
3.75 
3.65 
3.50 
3.50 
3.95 


 Lambs.  

1913.  1912.  1911. 
$6.50 
6.20 
7.30 
7.80 
8.30 
6.80 
7-25 
6.85 
6.95 
6.65 
7.15 
7.40 
7.10 


$8.55 
8.55 
S.60 
8.40 
7.55 
6.80 
7.50 
7.30 
7.05 
7.00 
7.25 
7.65 
7.60 


;s.20 

6.05 
6.10 
5.50 
5.85 
6.10 
6.30 
6.35 
5.70 
5.70 
545 
5.70 
5.90 


SKIN  CLEARED 
By  Simple  Change  in  Food 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.  . 

Nov. 

Dec.  , 

1913  . 

1912  . 

1911  . 


$G.gr)®7.so 
7.4008.70 
S.15@9.50 
8. 1009. 60 
8.10@8.S0 
8.2008.75 
8.80®9.62V4 
7.2689.40 
7.25@fl.55 
7.4089.06 
7.20®8.80 
7.2507.9.'% 

8,9689.6$it 

r>.75@9.40 
i.  .-..-.(f/8.30 


$6.S5@7.77VS 
7.2.-.@8.70 
8.05@9.35 
7.90@9.40 
7.80@S.S0 
7.9006.90 
8.2C89.55 
7.0009.20 
7.1089.10 
7  8908.98 
7.1.108.30 
7.J&97.95 
6.8589.68 
5.SO09.42 
6.8688.96 


67.0087.77U 
7.408K  70 
8.2009.62 V4 
8.3009.70 
8.1551 8.S5 
8.25579.00 
8.6089.62ft 
8.15519.40 
7.905/9.65 
7.40@9.0j 
6.9008.20 
7.0007.85 
6  9889.70 
G.45«ifl.::.'i 
5.2508.25 


Liquidation  of  the  new  hog  crop 


It  has  been  said  by  a  physician 
that  most  diseases  are  the  result  of 
indigestion. 

There's  undoubtedly  much  truth 
in  the  statement,  even  to  the  cause 
of  many  unsightly  eruptions,  which 
many  suppose  can  be  removed  by  ap- 
plying some  remedy  on  the  outside. 

By  changing  her  food,  a  Kan.  girl 
was  relieved  of  an  eczema  which  was 
a  great  annoyance  to  her.  She 
writes; 

For  five  months  I  was  suffering 
with  an  eruption  on  my  face  and 
hands  which  our  doctor  called  ec- 
zema and  which  caused  me  a  great 
cfei.  of  inconvenience.  The  suffer- 
ing was  almost  unbearable. 

"The  medicine  I  took  only  gave 
me  temporary  relief.  One  day  I 
happened  to  read  somewhere  that 
eczema  was  caused  by  indigestion. 
Then  I  read  that  many  persons  had 
been  relieved  of  indigestion  by  eat- 
ing Grape-Nuts. 

"I  decided  to  try  it.  I  liked  the 
taste  of  the  food  and  was  particu- 
larly pleased  to  notice  that  my  diges- 
tion was  improving  and  that  the 
eruption  was  disappearing  as  if  by 
magic.  I  had  at  last  found,  in  this 
great  food,  something  that  reached 
my  trouble. 

"When  I  find  a  victim  of  this  af- 
fliction I  remember  my  own  former 
suffering  and  advise  a  trial  of  Grape- 
Nuts  food  instead  of  medicines." 

Name  given  by  Post u in  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellvllle,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
Interest. 
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Should  the  State  Board  of 

Agriculture  Be  Reorganized? 


at  a  regular  meeting.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  necessary  to  be  on  the  in- 
side to  learn  the  time  and  place  of 
such  meetings. 

The  president  should  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  appointment  or  election 
on  the  board  of  managers  until  two 
years  after  his  term  has  expired. 
This  would  tend  to  inject  some  new 
blood  into  the  management. 

Mellor,  the  Politician 

Secretary  Mellor  must  be  given 
credit  for  being  an  ingenious  poli- 
tician. He  did  a  clever  piece  of 
work  when  he  secured  the  passage 
of  the  bill1  transferring  the  gathering 
of  agricultural  statistics  from  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  Poole's  office, 
where  the  work  has  been  done  for 
several  years,  to  his  own  office. 

Secretary  Mellor  agreed  to  gather 
and  publish  these  agricultural  statis- 
tics without  cost  to  the  state.  This 
is  not  true,  for  the  taxpayers 
will  have  to  pay  for  all  this,  as  they 
have  to  put  up  the  money  for  state 
fair  'improvements  over  and  above 
what  the  fair  itself  puts  in.  The  re- 
sult is  really  an  additional  expense 
of  $5,000  a  year  to  the  state  for 
George  W.  Kline's  salary  and  tho 
cost  of  bulletins,  etc.  If  state  fair 
money  is  used  for  this  purpose,  it 
cannot  be  used  for  improvements  on 
the  grounds.  The  gathering  of  agri- 
cultural statistics  by  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  not  lessened  the 
expense  of  the  labor  bureau.  The 
appropriation  for  the  last  two  bienni- 
ums  for  the  labor  bureau  were  as 
follows: 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  THREE) 

ter  qualified  than  the  city  newspa- 
per man. 

Mellor  Tells  the  Reason  Why 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  1913  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  Secretary 
Mellor  is  frank  enough  to  tell  the 
reason  why  he  added  a  publicity  man 
to  his  office  force.    He  says: 

The  agitation  for  Nebraska  publicity 
has  been  acute  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall  months,  and  the  board  consid- 
ered it  of  sufficient  importance  to  give 
it  a  trial  so  that  the  legislature  could 
form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability for  such  a  bureau  supported, 
by  state  funds. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  summer  and  early  months 
of  1912  was  the  period  in  which  the 
members  of  the  legislature  were  be- 
ing nominated.  Frank  G.  Odell 
was  selected  to  do  the  initial  work 
in  establishing  this  department.  Mr. 
Odell  is  an  active  worker  in  several 
agricultural  organizations  and  is 
chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee ,of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Con- 
gress. His  connection  was  of  short 
duration.  His  successor  was  George 
W.  Kline,  a  Lincoln  newspaper  man; 
who  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
the  politicians  of  the  state.  Secre- 
tary Mellor  says: 

With  the  money  derived  from  the  state 
fair,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  con- 
ducts   a    state  publicity 


1911-12. 

Commissioner   $3,000 

Stenographer   1,000 

Traveling  and  office  ex- 
penses  5,000 


1913-14. 
$  3,000 
1,680 

6,000 


Totals  $9,680  $10,680 

In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  de- 
ficiency appropriation  in  the  sum  of 
$2  85.  The  foregoing  figures  show 
an  increase  of  $1,000  for  the  pres- 
ent biennium  in  the  traveling  and 
office  expens&si  of  the  labor  bureau. 

Question  for  the  Taxpayer. 

Here  is  a  question  in  mathematics 
we  are  unable  to  answer:  If  it 
costs  the  state  $500  more  per  annum 
for  labor  bureau  office  expenses  than 
it  did  when  the  bureau  of  labor  han- 
dled the  gathering  of  agricultural 
statistics,  and  it  costs  the  state 
$5,000  a  year  for  Mr.  Mellor's 
publicity  man  to  do  the  same 
work  that  the  labor  bureau  did  last 
biennium  for  $500  less  than  it  is  do- 
ing the  work  in  that  bureau  this 
year,  without  the  labor  of  gathering 
agricultural  statistics,  what  have  the 
taxpayers  gained  by  the  transfer? 

We  have  another  question  we  are 
unable  to  answer:  Why  are  agricul- 
tural statistics!  any  more  reliable 
when  handled  by  a  newspaper  man 
without  agricultural  experience  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  than 
when  handled  Dy  a  newspaper  man 
Poole,  a  country  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Statistics?  We  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  country 
newspaper  editor  is  likely  to  be  bet- 


bureau  from 
which  we  issue  daily  to  the  city  news- 
papers agricultural  items,  and  forward 
to  all  county  newspapers  a  weekly  bulle- 
tin containing  items  of  general  agricul- 
tural interest,  in  addition  to  the  gather- 
ing and  disbursing  of  agricultural  statis- 
tics from  reports  received  from  the 
county  assessors  and  yield  estimates 
made  by  2,000  correspondents  distributed 
throughout  the  various  counties  of  the 
state. 

This  would  lead  the  casual  reader 
fee  hink  that  Secretary  Mellor  is  do- 
ing something  besides  holding  a 
state  fair.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  method  of  gathering 
of  agricultural  statistics.  We  won- 
der what  kind  of  men  Secretary  Mel- 
lor would  select  for  correspondents. 
Would  they  be  politicians  or  farm- 
ers? Other  states  use  the  govern- 
ment weather  and  crop  service.  G. 
A.  Loveland,  in  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment weather  bureau  at  Lincoln, 
is  a  competent  man  and  should  be 
used  by  the  state. 

Public  Welfare  Commission 

At  the  1912  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska Press  association  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  asking  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  a  bill  appropriating 
$50,000  for  publicity.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  draft  such  a 
bill.  At  the  1912  meeting  of  the 
State  Commercial  Club  association 
a  similar  resolution  was  passed,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed.  At  a 
joint  meeting  of  these  committees 
held  at  Grand  Island  a  bill  was 
drafted  for  an  act  to  create  a  Ne- 
braska conservation  and  public  wel- 
fare commission,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  executive  committees 
of  their  respective  organizations  and 
was  unanimously  approved.  On 
January  28,  1913,  it  was  introduced 
in  the  house  of  representatives  by 
Representative  J.  N.  Norton  and 
read  the  second  time  on  January  2  9 

(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  TWENTY-TWO) 


"Don't  smoke  yet! 

Smoke  after  enjoying  clean, 
pum9  healthful 

WRIGLEYS*. 


A  COMBINATION  YOU  CAN'T  BEAT 

EXPRESS  rates,  PARC2LS  POST  charges  are  lower.    We  can  now  handle  ship- 
ments from  anywhere  within  a  thousand  miles. 

BEEF  &  HORSE  HIDES 

are  the  highest  ever  known. 

You  can  ship  by 

Parcels  Post  up  to  50  pounds  within  a  distance  of  150  miles.  20  pounds  is  the 
limit  for  further  distances.  You  must  cure  them  thoroughly,  let  them  lay  spread 
out  in  a  dry  place,  then  trim  and  scrape  off  all  meat,  tail  bones,  salt  and  brine. 
Then  part  dry  the  HIDE  if  necessary  and  roll  up  in  burlap  and  mark  it  plainly 
to  ua    We  often  get  Hides  with  only  10  to  15  cents  charges  against  them. 

We  want  SKUNK  and  all  other  FURS  very  badly. 
We  tan  HIDES  for  Robes  and  Coats. 


STRANGE  BROS.  HIDE  CO.,  219  Water  Street, 


SIOUX  CITY, 
IOWA. 


D  CORN 

DIAMOND  JOE'S  BIG  WHITE— A  strictly  new  \anety;  thorougrJ? 
tested,  grown  in  every  state  In  the  union.  Was  bred  for  early  ma 
tunty  and  Big  Bushels:  every  stalk  produces  from  one  to  three 
?ood  ears;  is  drouth-proof.  Our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  FARM  and 
3ARDEN  SEED  CATALOG  IS  FREE  TO  YOU.  Write  for  it  today. 
Address  RATEKIN'8  SEED  HOUSE, 

BOX  A 7  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


January  17,  1911 


i 


J) 


Ask  any  farmer  who  owns  a  Far- 
mers' Favorite  Grain  Drill,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  it  would  be 
s impossible  for  any  drill  to  do 
better  work  ;  that  it  will  sow  any 
seed  from  grasses  and  clovers  to 
bush  lima  beans  ;  that  it  puts  the 
seed  in  the  ground  at  an  ever 
depth  ;  that  it  covers  the  seed 
right;  that  it  is  simple,  easy  on 
both  man  and  team;  that  repair 
cost  is  small ;  that  it  does  all 
claimed  for  it. 

Farmers'  Favorite  Drills  are  made 
In  both  Grain  and  Fertilizer  styles, 
with  either  Single  Discs.  Double 
Discs,  Hoe  or  Shoe  Furrow  Open 
ers.    One-horse  sizes  up. 

Send  for  Farmers'  Favorite  Cata- 
-logue.  Read  it  and  go  to  your 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  drill 
that  is  sold  under  such  a  liberal 
warranty. 


HE /VMERICAN)$EEDIN&ffo6HIKE(g 

**     Incorporated  , 


6prikoheld,  Ohio,  U.S. A 


Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown? 


I'm  told  that  I  have  the  best 
quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com- 
mon-sense Seed  Book  in  the  bunch. 
And  I'm  willing  to  admit  it. 
you  have  to  be  shown? 
Ail  right.  I  liveclose  totheMis- 
souri  line  and  I'll  "show"  you. 

I'll  send  you  the  Seed  Book  and  abig  pack- 
age of  garden  serf,  and  vou  can  judsre  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un- 
less you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al- 
falfa, and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer's  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pres. 
HENRY  FIELD  SEEP  CO..  Bo*   K ,  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


40  ACRES 

gressive,  Americus  and  other  best 
everbearersu  ttet  acquainted 
offer  for  testing.  Send  us  lOo 
for  mailing  expense,  and  wo 
will  send  you  6  high  quality 
everbearing  plants  (worth  $1) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
eummer  and  fall,  or  money 
refunded.  Catalogue  with  his* 
tory  FREE  if  you  write  today. 

THE  GARDNUB  NURSERY  CO. 
BOX  121  OSAGE,  IOWA 


CHOICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Large  assortment  at  less  than  halt  of  agents' 
price.  Best  Everbearing  and  other  sorts  of  Straw- 
berries, -all  strong  irrigated  plants.  Free  cata- 
log and  coupon.  NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES, 
Box  !)(«.   North  Bend,  Neb. 


STEEL  Shingles 


Astounding 

PRICES! 

Give  size  of  roof  and 
we'll  quote,  by  re- 
turn mail,  the  lowest 
price  ever  offered  on  STEEL  Shingles. 
And  these  are  the  genuine  Edwards.  Can't 
burn  or  rot.  Can't  rust  (due  to  Edwards 
"Tightcote"  Process  and  patent  Int  rlock- 
in;c  Device).  Many  times  easier  put  on 
than  wood,  cost  less  and  last  four  times 
longer.  Over  125,000  satisfied  users.  Sold 
direct  from  factory  to  user.  Freight  pre- 
paid. Write  Edwards  at  once.  If  you 
can't  give  roof  size,  get  prices  anyhow. 
V  Ask  for  Booklet  198  .  (141) 

 -- 

This  Brings  Big  Offer  ; 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

148-198  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  J 

Plfiimn  wind  Book  on  your  Hleel  Hhlii»flun,  to-  * 

KoMior  with  luU-Hl  I  p  il'l.l  I'ni'l  jiric'im.  1 


Name 

Iifren 


Mention  tho  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Garden  Work  in  the  Winter 

Things  it  is  Possible  to  Do  Before  Spring  Season 


p  WE  want  an  early  garden 
next  year,  we  want  to  pre- 
pare for  it  whenever  the 
weather  will  permit  during 
the  winter.  The  spring  is  a  very 
busy  season,  and  the  more  we  can 
get  done  before  it  comes  the  better. 
It  is  seldom  we  get  our  gardening 
done  to  suit  us  if  we  wait  until  the 
planting  season  comes  to  begin  op- 
erations. 

*  *  .  e 

If  your  garden  is  fairly  level,  be 
sure  to  cover  it  well  with  fertilizer. 
Intensive  culture  requires  a  very 
rich  soil  for  best  results.  Your  fer- 
tilizer should  be  pretty  well  bal- 
anced, and  any  coarse  material 
should  be  removed  before  plowing, 
or  else  one  party  should  go  along 
after  the  plow  and  throw  it  into  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  so  it  will  be 
entirely)  covered  by  the  next  furrow 
thrown.  Barnyard  manure  dotted 
so  it  will  pulverize  with  but  little 
trouble,  mixed  with  a  liberal  portion 
of  droppings  from  the  hen  house, 
will  be  fine,  as  it  furnishes  both 
humus  and  rich  plant  foods  immedi- 
ately available.  If  cattle  are  fed  in 
a  covered  shed  their  manure  can  be 
hauled  direct  to  the  garden  without 
being  rotted,  unless  it  has  coarse  ma- 
terial mixed  with  it.  Spread  any  of 
these  manures  evenly  when  hauling 
them  so  they  will  leech  into  the  soil 
evenly.  If  the  ground  can  be  plowed 
during  the  early  winter  it  will  be  all 
the  better,  but  be  sure  the  fertilizer 
is  properly  distributed  first. 

*  *  * 

Prepare  a  bed  for  some  extra  early 
garden  where  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  future  operations  if  you 
will  want  to  use  ia  horse  later.  Sow 
several  rows  of  spinach,  a  quart  or 
so  of  onion  sets,  a  few,  rows  of  rad- 
ishes, mustard  and  lettuce.  These 
seeds  will  lie  in  the  ground  until 
spring  and  come  up  as  soon  as  the 
soil  warms  up  sufficently.  These 
early  vegetables  usually  make  a 
splendid  growth  and  are  much  ear- 
lier than  we  can  possibly  have  them 
from  spring  planted.  Onions  will 
often  grow  almost  all  winter,  and  are 
ready  rooted  when  the  regular 
season  for  growth  comes.  Egyptian 
multiplyers  can  be  left  in  the  ground 
all  winter  and  will  come  on  earlier 
than  if  taken  up  and  replanted  in 
the  spring. 

±  *  e 

Mulch  the  plat  of  rhubairb  freely. 
It  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  the  richer 
the  soil  the  better  stalks  you  will 
get  and  the  stronger  the  roots  will, 
become.  This  great  fruit  substitute 
should  be  much  more  freely  grown 
than  it  is,  for  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  growing  it,  and  in  the  early 
spring,  when  there  is  nothing  fresh 
in  the  fruit  line,  it  is  especially  wel- 
come as  well  as  healthful.  Remem- 
ber, the  soil  can  hardly  be  made  too 
rich  for  it,  but  it  should  be  deep  and 
loose. 

■u  *  * 

Asparagus  Is  another  plant  that 
should  be  given  a  very  liberal  dress- 
ing of  manure.  Five  or  six  inches 
will  not  bo  too  much,  and  most 
growers  recommend  salting  it  pretty 


heavily.  I  have  never  done  so  and 
have  had  as  fine  crowns  as  anyone 
could  wish,  i  have  cut  stalks  fully 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
when  five  or  six  inches  high.  I 
planted  two-year-old  plants  and  set 
them  deep,  and  in  very  rich,  loose 
soil,  and  mulched  them  heavily  every 
fall. 

*  •  * 

Give  the  strawberry  beds  a  liberal 
dressing  of  droppings  from  the  hen 
house.  If  they  are  dry  and  finely 
pulverized  you  can  take  the  shovel 
and  scatter  them  with  a  swinging 
motion  much  as  the  old-time  farmer 
sowed  his  grain.  This  is  a  strong 
fertilizer  and  should  not  be  applied 
too  heavily,  but  I  have  never  used 
anything  to  equal  it  for  strawberries. 
The  very  best  time  to  apply  it  is  in 
the  winter,  for  it  will  be  carried 
down  into  the  soil  ready  for  the 
plants  when  root  growth  starts,  and 
in  an  available  form.  Strawberries 
are  heavy  feeders,  also,  especially  if 
they  are  grown  in  matted  rows,  as 
they  are  usually  on  the  farm. 

*  •  * 

Celery  is  another  crop  that  it  "is 
best  to  do  some  preliminary  work  on 
during  the  winter.  It  should  have 
an  exceedingly  rich  soil,  but  decay- 
ing manure  is  dangerous  and  should 
never  be  used  if  well  decayed  manure 
can  be  obtained.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  use  it  undecayed,  plow  it  under  as 
early  in  the  winter  as  you  can,  and 
again  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring.  Use  something  with  the  sta- 
ble manure  that  is  more  concen- 
trated so  as  to  not  have  to  use  so 
much  of  the  other.  Droppings  from 
the  hen  house  will  be  all  right,  or  a 
good  dressing  of  bone  meal  is  ideal. 
Remember,  this  is  an  expensive  crop 
to  produce  and  bleach  and  will  be 
well  worth  a  good  chance  to  make 
good.  It  would  be  poor  policy  to  be 
niggardly  in  laying  the  foundation. 

£  £  g 

Horseradish  roots  should  be  dug 
up  and  used  during  the  winter  and 
new  plants  set  for  the  next  year,  as 
the  old  plants  will  be  hard  and 
woody.  The  best  roots  to  use  for 
replanting  are  the  side  roots  about 
the  size  of  a  leadpencil,  or  a  little 
larger,  and  six  or  eight  inches  long. 
Plant  as  soon  as  removed  from  the 
old  root,  or  pack  away  in  wet  sand. 
Set  as  near  uprighttas  you  can  when 
planting,  with  the  top  about  an  inch 
below  the  surface.  These  roots 
thicken  up  during  the  next  summer 
and  are  the  marketable  roots  for  the 
next  winter,  as  the  side  roots  will  be 
small,  just  right  for  setting  another 
field.  I  have  seen  these  roots  grown 
to  average  an  inch  in  diameter  for 
their  whole  length,  smooth  and  firm, 
with  no  woody  fiber.  It  is  a  heavy 
feeder,  also,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  the 
soil  too  rich,  but  fresh  manure  will 
be  apt  to  cause  rough  roots. 


rSALZER'S-, 

"Wonder"  Vegetable 
Seeds  for 


One  package  each  of 
Earliest  Cabbage, 
Shorthorn  Carrot, 
Earliest  Cucumber,  Prlzehead  Let- 
tuce, Flashlight  Radish,  Onion  Mix- 
ture, for  earliness,  quality  and  yield, 
seeks  an  equal.  These  six  packages 
for  10c  contain  enough  seed  to  furnish' 
you  with  rioh,  juicy  vegetables,  and 
lots  and  lots  of  them,  during  early 
Spring  and  Summer. 

Special  Offer 

Above  vegetable  collection,  together 
with  one  package  each  of  Salzer's 
Radiant  Sweet  Peas,  Elegant  Asters, 
Gorgeous  Eschscholtzias,  Blue  Corn- 
flower, Brilliant  Poppies,  Sunny  Cos. 
mos,  all  for  20c,  postpaid.  Or,  remit 
25c  and  get  both  collections,  our  big 
Catalog  and  our  Great  Red  Riding 
Hood  Tomato  Novelty,  alone  costing 
ISc. 

Another  Special 

Ten  packages  Farm  Seeds,  including 
$1,000  Marquis  Wheat,  20th  Century 
Alfalfa,  etc.,  for  10c,  postpaid. 
Write  today.  Big  1914  Seed  Book  Free. 


Salzer 

127  South  Eighth  St.,  La  Crosse.  Wis.  I 


PREMIUM  SEED  OFFER 

Calabash  Pipe  Gourd  are  grown  easily 
as  pumpkins  Make  your  own  pipes  Send  a  dime 
and  addresses  of  two  vegetable  growers  and  we  will 
send  you  One  regular  10c 
packet  Calabash  Pipe  Gourd, 
10c  packet  Bonny  Best  Toma- 
to. 15c  packet  Giant  Ever- 
Blooming  Carnation  packet 
Giant  Spencer  Sweet  Peas, 
credit  check  good  for  10c  on 
any  order  of  60c  orover  VegetableSeedsourspecialty 
Thousands  of  varieties  Many  new  and  superior  kinds  not 
to  be  had  elsewhere    Illustrated  catalog  free  on  request. 

DE  GIORGI  BROS  .1417  Third  St      Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Strawberries 

YIELD  $500  to  $1200  per  acre 
under  the  Kellogg  sure-crop 
method.  Our  beautifully 
illustrated  64-page  book  gives 
the  complete  Kellogg  Way 
and  tells  all  about  the  great 
Kellogg  plant  farms  in  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Michigan. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Box  170,    Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Now  Is  the 
Time  tc  Buy 

Prices  lowest  In 
years.  Buy  be- 
lore  advance  anci|save  money.  Get  our  special  low  prices 
and  free  samples  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaned 
Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  Also  Alfalfa  Alsike 
Sweet  Clover.  All  kinds  grass  seed.  76-paue  catalog  free, 
quoting  all  field  seeds.  Save  money  by  writing  at  once 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,  Box  107,,    CLARINOA,  IOWA 


OATS 


FREE 


One  package  of  Jones' 
Registered    Abundance  —*—*—^^mi^mmmmmm$ 

Oats  will  be  sent  free  tu  show  its  wonderful  productiveness. 

Resists  drouth—grows  big  crops  where  others  tail. 
Longest  strawed.  thinnest  skinned  heaviest  yielding-- 
earliest  large  grained  oats  in  the  world  Also  free- 
Jones'  Book  on  seeds  and  crop  growing  Oats  guaran- 
teed perfectly  clean.  Send  in  your  namo  today 
0.  S.  JONES  SEED  CO.,  Box  793  N,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  {or  windbreaks.    Protect  crops  and  stock, 
Keep  house  and  bara  warmer — save  fuel— save 
feed.    Hill's  evergreens  are  hardy,  nursery- 
grown— low  priced.  Get  Hill's  free  illustrated 
evergreen  book  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Of- 
fers—from $4.50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years 
experience.  World's  largest  growers.  Write. 
TV  MILL  NUItSKRY  ill.,  Inc.  Evergreen 
247  IVdnr  St.,  Dundee,  Ills. 


Seeds I 


'II  send  you  a  packet  of  Giant 
Pansies  if  you'll  send  3  cents  to 
pay  postage  on  my  catalog. 
Platte  Valley  Peerless  Seeds  are 
.  .  .  „    true  to  name  —  guaranteed  to 

be  pure  and  to  grow.  Specia  1  offers  Royal  Aster  Mammoth 
Verbena  Giant  Pinks.  Fairy  Roses  and  10  sorts  Spencer  Swn-i 
Peas,  nil  post  paid,  for  !0c  S  pkts  Vegetable  Seeds  and  10 
varieties  Annual  Flowers  10c  PLANTS — 4  new  Roses  25c  4 
new  Geraniums 25c.  3  Pelargoniums.  25c  Send  3c  today  fot 
catalog  and  packet  finest  pansies  you  ever  saw 

A.  C.  ANDERSON,  BOX  32  Columbus.  Neb. 


The  choicest  selections  frou.  fowa  fields,  care- 
fully recleaned.  Bought  and  sold  under  the  ml* 
croscope.  We  protect  you  from  weeds  Price* 
are  low  this  year.  Ask  for  samples  and  quota- 
tions. Large  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds  free  upon  request.  Write  today 
IOWA  SKID  CO.  Dept  51.  DE8  MOINES.  IA 


5EED5.Sc  TREES  THAT  GROW 


My  1914  Gordon  Bookis  "owre!Ulv'-  lMsfu!|of|ns,r.u.c,ion!??nd-informa,ioDyounecd.  i 


IN 
YOUR 
STATE 


will  help  yi.u  in  planning  your  Vegetable  Garden  and  Orchard  for  next  I 
season.    Full  assortment  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Millet  andSor-f 
ghum.  Alfalfa,  Clovers  of  all  kinds,  Crass  Seeds,  and  Minnesota  grown  Seed  Potatoes    Can  supply  I 
anything  you  need  on  your  farm  or  in  garden.    All  my  seeds  comply  strictly  with  the  laws  of  our 
stale  In  regard  to  purity  and  germination.  We  also  grow  a  general  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Forest  trees. 
Crape  Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs,  and  Roses,    Low  prices.    Best  quality  only.    Write  today  for  my  Garden  Book. 
GERMAN  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE      (Carl  Sondcreggcr)        24  Cermao  Bldg.        BEATRICE.  NEB. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Co  mpens  ation 

I'm  "kep'  in"  when  I'm  "tardy," 
An'  I'm  "kep'  in"  when  I'm  "late, 

I'm  "kep'  in"  for  "position "— 
That  means  not  sittin'  straight. 

I'm  "kep'  in"  on  my  joggerfy, 

My  readin'  an'  my  writin', 
An'  I'm  "kep'  in"  some  for  laughm  , 

But  I'm  "kep'  in"  most  for  fightin . 

I'm  "kep'  in"  when  my  marbles 
Comes  rattlin'  from  my  pockets, 

kn'  sometimes  when  my  matches 
Gets  mixed  up  with  my  rockets. 

The  truth  is,  'at  I'm  "kep'  in" 

For  most  everything  I  do! 
But  one  jolly  thing  about  it 

Is,  the  teacher's  "kep'  m,"  too! 

— Leslie's. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Last  week  we  received  a  story 
called  "The  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas," which  we  are  printing  on  this 
page.  With  it  came  a  note  saying: 
"I  hope  you  will  take  my  story  even 
if  I  am  a  few  months  over  16,  as 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  wrote 
one."  Now,  we  have  made  a  rule 
that  no  one  over  16  may  enter  the 
story  contest,  and,  of  course,  we 
have  to  stick  to  this  rule,  because 
it  would  not  he  fair  to  the  rest  of 
you  if  we  made  exceptions.  How- 
ever, this  is  such  a  good  story  that 
we  want  you  all  to  read  it,  so  we 
are  giving  it  to  youii,  and  we  regret 
that  our  rules  make  it  impossible 
for  the  writer  to  be  a  prize  winner. 
She  sent  us  her  best  wishes  for  suc- 
cess in  the  new  year,  and  we  wish  to 
thank  her  for  her  good  wishes  and 
to  say  that  we  wish  the  same  for 
her,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  our  young 
people. 

*  *  j. 

Thlere  have  been  an  unusually 
large  number  of  contests  in  raising 
corn,  pigs  and  potatoes  for  the  boys, 
and  in  cooking  and  canning  for  the 
girls,  and  we  have  been  unable,  on 
account  of  lack  of  space,  to  say  much 
about  them.  I  hope  many  of  youi 
have  entered  these  contests,  for  they 
are  lots  of  fun,  and  the  kind  of  fun 
that  does  you  good  in  the  end.  Not 
only  is  there  a  possibility  of  winning 
a  prize  which  will  be  worth  while, 
but  even  if  you  win  nothing  at  all, 
you  get  some  valuable  experience. 
There  is  a  Missouri  boy  named  Floyd 
Fisk  who  did  not  win  any  prize  on 
his  corn  this  year,  but  he  got  qiuite 
famous  for  his  cheerful  manner  of 
reporting  his  failure.  This  is  the  re- 
port he  sent  in: 

MY  CORIN 
No  use  for  a  boy  to  look  forlorn 
When  it's  too  dry  in  the  Ozarks  to  raise 

good  corn; 
He  can  feed  the  fodder  to  the  goats, 
And  throw  the  nubbins  to  the  shoats. 
I  have  done  the  best  that  I  know  how— 
I  used  the  harrow,  then  the  plow. 
I  plowed  it  deep  and  close  at  first, 
Then   plowed   it   shallow   to    quench  its 

thirst; 

But  it  remained  dry  as  dry  could  be. 
I  looked  and  looked  and  looked  in  vain— 
If  I  do  not  succeed  I'll  tiy  again. 

—Floyd  E.  Fisk. 

Isn't  he  the  right  kind  of  boy? 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
A  Fishing  Trip 
By  Harry  B.  Cochran,  aged  12,  Wal- 
worth, Neb. 
On  Decoration  day,  papa,  mamma, 
my  brother  and  I  went  fishingi.  Some 
of  our  neighbors  went  along  with  us. 
We  waited  for  them  a  while  and 
then  started  out.    Soon  we  saw  them 
coming  and  drove  slowly  until  they 
caught  up  with  us. 

When  we  got  to  the  pond,  which 


Whose  Little  Kitten  Are  You? 


is  about  eight  miles  away,  we  fished 
for  a  while  before  dinner.  One  of 
the  boys  wouldn't  come  to  dinner, 
he  was  so  crazy  to  fish.  This  was 
his  first  fishing  trip.  After  dinner 
we  fished  and  caught  &,  lot  more  fish. 
We  put  them  in  a  half  barrel  with 
some  water  in  it.  A  few  of  the  fish 
were  alive  when  we  got  them  home. 
We  put  four  or  five  of  them  in  the 
tank.  They  kept  dying  off  till  only 
two  of  them  were  left.  One  day 
papa  cleaned  the  tank,  but  we  could 
not  find  them,  and  that  was  the  last 
of  our  fish.    They  were  sunfish. 

We  built  ai  camp  fire  in  the  grove 
and  fried  fish  for  our  dinner.  We 
also  caught  a  big  turtle,  but  we  did 
not  eat  it.  Mamma  caught  a  big 
turtle  and  shouted  for  help  to  pull 
him  out,  but  he  was  so  big  that  when 
he  got  to  shore  and  braced  his  big 
feet  on  the  bank  the  line  line  broke, 
and  mamma  fell  over  backward. 


13, 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Lost  in  the  Forest 
By  Cecil  Madge  Woody,  Aged 
Manderson,  Wyo. 
One  morning  it  was  nice  and  sun- 
shiny and  I  saddled  up  my  pony  and 
went  out  in  the  forest.  We  came 
upon  a  jack-rabbit  and  my  horse  be-  j 
came  frightened  and  threw  me.  Pea- 
nuts ran  away,  and  I  wandered  in 
the  woods,  and  it  got  dark,  and  I 
kept  on  going.  I  heard  the  leaves 
crackling  in  the  woods  and  I  went 
toward  the  noise,  and  I  thought  it 
must  be  my  pony,  but  I  got  closer 
and  closer  and  saw  it  was  smaller 
than  Peanuts,  and  it  was  coming 
toward  me*,  and  I  knew  it  was  not 
my  horse,  and  I  saw  it  was  a  bear. 
So  I  saw  a  dim  light  and  ran  toward 
it.  1  came  to  a  hill  and  ran  down 
it  las  fast  as  I  could,  and  I  came  to 
a  river  and  there  was  no  bridge 
there.  I  heard  the  bear  coming,  so 
I  ran  down  the  creek  till  I  came  to 
a  log  used  as  a  bridge  to  cross. 
When  I  got  across  I  stopped  to  see 
if  the  bear  was  coming.  As  he  got 
on  the  log  the  weight  of  his  body 
was  so  great  he  tipped  it  and  fell 
in.    I  ran  to  the  house  and  stayed 


5tory  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment. Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


till  morning,  when  they  found  my 
pony  and  I  got  home  all  right. 


The  Night  Before  Christmas 
By  Lena  Jelden,  Columbus,  Neb. 

"  'Twas    the    night     before  Christmas, 
When  all  through  the  house 

Not  a  creature  was  stirring, 
Not  even  a  mouse. 

"The  stockings  were  hung 

By  the  chimney  with  care, 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas 

Soon  would  be  there." 

We  all  got  ready  to  go  to  church 
to  have  our  program,  except  papa, 
who  stayed  at  home  because  he  was 
lame  and  stiff  and  could  not  walk 
and  was  always  in  bed,  so  he  stayed 
at  home  alone.  When  we  came 
home  he  said  that  the  dogs  had 
barked,  so  my  oldest  brother,  aged 
11,  and  John,  Herman,  Edward, 
Freida  and  I  all;  went  out  to  the 
barn  to  see  what  was  going'  on.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  was  there? 
Santa  Clans  had  brought  us  a  little 
Shetland  pony  about  three  feet  tall. 
We  all  shouted  with  joy  and  went 
to  the  house  and  told  papa  and 
mamma  what  Santa  Claus  did. 

We  learned  to  ride  her  and  named 
her  Mandy,  and  she  learned  many 
tricks.  When  we  say,  "Lie  down!" 
she  will  roll,  and  when  we  say, 
"Jump  up!"  she  will  jump  on  two 
legs.  When  we  say,  "Shake  hands!" 
she  will  hand  us  her  paw.    We  get 


the  cattle  with  her  twice  a  day,  and 
also  the  mail,  and  she  is  still  as 
smart  as  she  can  be.  When  we  tease 
her  she  will  bite  us. 

Her  age  is  13.  We  always  know 
it  by  our  smallest  brother's  age,  for 
he  is  just  as  old,  and  also  by  the 
time  our  papa  got  lame  and  went 
with  crutches  for  thirteen  years.  He 
died  last  June.  But  we  can  always 
thank  him  for  the  present  he  gave 
us  when  he  lay  sick  in  bed.  Hope 
we  will  have  our  pony  many  years 
yet. 


Additional  Stories 

Marshall  Macklin,  no  address;  Violet 
Frostrom,  Wausa,  Neb.;  Shirley  Curtis, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.;  Leonora  Lyons,  Mini- 
doka, Idaho;  Mildred  Johnpson,  Taylor, 
Tex.;  Bernice  M.  Anderson,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Mildred  M.  Mullinger,  Denison,  la.; 
Mamie  Cousins,  Diamondville,  Wyo.; 
Edith  Pumphrey,  Ohiowa.  Neb.;  Hazel 
Hill,  Harlan,  Neb. 


Trees  and  Lightning 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  lightning  dif- 
ferentiates between  trees.  The  general 
opinion  that  neither  the  beech  or  the  birch 
is  ever  struck  by  lightning  has  been  con- 
firmed by  careful  investigation.  Mr.  Mc- 
Nab,  a  fellow  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  collected  informa- 
tion regarding  lightning-struck  trees 
throughout  Great  Britain,  and  failed  to 
discover  that  either  of  these  species  had 
ever  been  struck.  Investigations  in  North 
America  gave  similar  results.  In  the 
forest  regions  a  beech  tree  is  regarded 
as  the  safest  place  in  a  thunderstorm.— 
American  Boy. 


By  Beery  System 

Refusing  to  lead. 

Running  nwiiy  when  Iia] 
i  terorbridleiareinoved 
]  (letting  fast  in  the  atull. 

Pawing  In  the  stahle. 
iPawlnp  while  hitched. 

Crowding  in  the  stall'. 

Fighting  halter  or  bridle 

Tender  bitted. 

Pulling  on  or.e  rein. 

Lowing  on  tiie  bit. 

Longing  and  plunging. 

Refusing  to  Btnnd. 

Refusing  to  back. 

Shwng.  Balking 

Afraid  of  automobiles. 

^Afraid  of  rolies. 

Afraid  of  ctotLeson  line  : 

, Afraid  of  cars. 

Afraid  of  Bound  of  a  pun.  1 

Afraid  ot  band  playing.  | 

Afraid  of  steam  engine.  1 

Afraid  of  the  touch  of  I 
ahafta  nr  harness. 

Running  away- 
Kicking. 

Kiting.  Striking. 
H'ird  to  shoe 
Bad  to  groom. 
Breaking  ttrapa. 
Refusing  to  hold  bact'  . 

while  going  down  hill  I 
Scaring  at  hogs  or  dogs  '. 

along  the  road- 
Tail  switchers 
Lolling  the  tongue 
f  Jumping  fencea 
Bad  to  hitch  to  baggy  or 

wagon. 


men  owning 

horses,  who  answer  this  advertisement,  1 
will  positively  send  my  introductory  course 
in  Horse  Training  and  Colt  Breaking  AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE. 

World's  Greatest  System 
of  Horsemanship 

Twenty-five  thousand  FARMERS  anrThorse-owners  have  I 
taken  my  regular  course  and  found  that  it  does  the  work.  3 
■Even  if  you  have  only  one  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  master.^ 
my  wonderful  system.  The  Beery  Course  is  the  result  of  a  I 
lifetime's  work  as  a  tamer  and  trainer  of  horses.  As  one  of  j 
my  students  has  said.  "The  horse  has  never  been  foaled  1 
that  Prof.  Beery  cannot  handle."   My  record  proves  it. 

Break  a  Colt  in 


Master  Any  Horse 

The  Beery  Course  gives 
you  the  priceless  secrets  of 
a  lifetime — enables  you  to 
master  any  horse — to  tell  the 
jjl  d.snositioc  of  any  horse  at 
|  sight— to  add  many  dollars  to 
fi  the  value  of  every  horse  you 
j  handle — and  my  students  are 
flail  good  tradejs. 


Double-Quick  Time! 

You  can  do  it  by  my  simple, 
practical, humane  system. The  re 
is  a  lot  of  money  in  colt  trainir  g:. 

Make  $1,200  to  $3,000 
a  Year 

Many  of  my  graduates  aro 
making  big  money  as  profes- 
sional horse  trainers  at  home  or 


BEFORE  TEAININU 

My  Graduates  Are 
Doing  Wonders 

A.  L  Dickinson,  of  Friendship. 
N.  V  .  rk.vs:  "lam  working  a  pair  of 
horses  that cleanfad  out  several  men. 
I  got  them  for  $110.  gave  them  a  few 
lessons,  and  have  been  offered  1400 
Tor  the  pair  n  Fred  Bowden.  R.  R. 
No.  2.  Eeokuk.  Iowa  writes:  "It's 
*|  worth  many  times  Its  cost.'1  I 
have  many  similar  letters  from 
-duates  all  over  the  world. 


traveling-.  I  made  a  fortune  trn\ 
el ing  and  giving  exhibition  s.Yt-u 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

Send  the  Conpon 

and  get  the  Introductory  Coarse  in 
Horse  Training  FREE.  Thi< 
special  offer  may  never  be  re- 
peated. Act  now.  Tell  me  about 
your  horse. 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Box73  ,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 
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RECORD//  C/VPS  in  a/A 
Western  Canada^ 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


All  parts  of   the   Provinces  of 
_kf  nnltoba.  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta,  have  produced  wonderful 
yields  of  Wheat,  OatJ(  Barley  and 
Flax.   Wheat  graded  from  Contract 
to  No.  1  Hard,  weighed  heavy  and 
yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
per  acre;  22  bushels  was  about  the 
_otal  average.   Mixed  Farming  may  be 
considered  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as 
grain  raising.    The  excellent  grasses  full  of 
nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required  either 
for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.    In  1912,  at  Chi- 
if/  cago,  Western  Canada  carried  off  the 
'  Championship  for  beef  steer.  Good 
schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excel- 
lent.   For  tne  homesteader,  the  man  who 
wishes  to  farm  extensively,  or  the  investor. 
Canada  offers  the  blegest  opportunity 
of  any  place  on  the  continent. 
Apply  for  descriptive  literature 
ana   reduced   rcilway  rates  to  | 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
Canadian    Government  Agent. 


W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  set  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  ere ing  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equic  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 


2S52  North  20th  Street 


OMAHA.  NEB 


GET, 


[Square! 

(PRICES 

m 


Before  You  Buy  Fencing 

Bet  Square  Deal  price3  on  the  simplest, I 
BtroniieBt,  safest  fence  made.  The  Square  Deal! 
Lock  double  crips  the  one  pk-ce  stay  wires  and  the! 
etrand  wires  eo  they  can '  t  possiblv  slip 
SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 
stays  tight  and  trim  the  year  'round.  The 
i  one-piece  stay  wires  prevent  sagging-. 
I  bagging  and  buckling.  Send  today  for 
I  catalog,  price  list — get  a  copy  of  Ropp'e 
f  New  Lightning  Calculator— All  Free. 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
191  0  Industrial  St^    Peoria,  III. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

1  In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1914 

bicycle.    Write  for  special  offer, 
v Finest  Guaranteed    4jfr  f  ft  trt.  $97 
%     1914  Models       9  IU  ««»  M 
^wlth  Coaster  BrakeBA  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1912  &  1913  Models  tf  7  tn  46  f  9 
[  all  of  best  makes  ..  V*  *  tOjpgjC 

\lOO  Second -Hand  Wheats 

J  All  makes  and  models,  4£  O  4 ~  <fr  O 
Uoodasnew  ^JfO^O 

I  Great  FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE 

I  we  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 

Lcent  deposit,  pay  the  freight,  and  allow 

IO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

i,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sun- 
7rtrlea,  parts  and  repairs  for  all  makes  of  bicycles 
'at  half  usual  prices.   DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get 
our  catalogues  and  offer.   Write  now. 
BUt  A  I)  CYCLE  CO.    Dept.  P186  CHICAGO 


D0RSCH  ICE  PLOW 


Vne  man  and  aliorse  can  cut  more 
it  a  tidy  with  it  than  he  will  use) 
ranlccd  10  beat  2u  men  with  sawsl'B 
utj  double  row;  cakes  uultutm.'S 
y  ftlze  Slid  thickness.  Two,] 
lays'  culling  loj  others  pays] 
r  yot'f  plow.  In  3  sizes- 
I5.j  l.inil  up.  Write  lor  cata< 
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Men 
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81  m  plo  jfl  11  rablo.po  w- 
erful. Carefully  mail© 
to  «lvonatl(ifactlon. 
34  olzo»  and  kind*. 

bblp[>c(l  anywhere 
on  trial.  Fully  j?ur»r* 
antrfiod.  Kondfor  l:itc 

4H  i.airo  Catalog.    It  will 
hi  Ip  you  to  buy  a  l>"tfr  l_ii_L 
•nirine  for  kia  money.  X^^-r 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  513  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansat. 

The  Twentieth  Century  I' aimer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  «iii<  h  doe*  not  do  exactly  as  it 

advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  tliat  an  advert iser  does  not  do 
as  lie  promises  in  liiis  advertisement 
will  confer  u  favor  by  sending  us  Ids 
claim   for  adjustment,  or  collection. 


A  Beautiful  Hope  for  You 

Every  day  is  a  new  beginning; 
Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new. 

Ye  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning, 
Here  is  a  beautiful  hope  for  you, 
A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  you. 

All  the  past  things  are  past  and  over. 
The  tasks  are   done,  and  the  tears  are 
shed. 

Yesterday's  errors  let  yesterday  cover. 
Yesterday's  wounds  which  smarted  and 
bled 

Are  healed  with  the  healing  which  night 
hath  shed. 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning. 

Listen,  my  soul,  to  the  glad  refrain 
And  spite  of  old  sorrow  and  older  sin- 
ning 

And   puzzles  forecasted    and  possible 
pain 

Take    heart   with   the   day   and  begin 
again. 

Only  the  new  days  are  our  own. 
Today  is  ours,  and  today  alone. 


Our  Home  Chat 

"Are  you  going  to  attend  those 
home  economics  meetings  at  the 
State  University?"  one  woman  asked 
another  not  long  ago. 

"Well,  I  should  like  to,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  Jim  doesn't  want  me  to." 

"Why  should  she?"  asked  the 
husband,  who  was  present.  "Jennie 


meetings  of  the  farmers'  wives  and 
add  to  the  discussions  by  telling  of 
some  of  their  practical  experiences, 
they  would  help  everyone  a  lot — 
students,  professors  and  other  house- 
keepers. And  they  might  learn 
something,  too,  that  would  help 
them.  Every  man  knows  that  it 
broadens  him  and  keeps  him  up  to 
date  to  mingle  with  others  engager* 
in  the  same  line  of  work  that  he  is, 
and  why  is  this  not  true  as  well  of 
the  woman  whose  business  is  making 
and  keeping  the  home? 

THE  EDITOR. 


Sending  Things  by  Parcel  Post 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  "farmer- 
esses" are  taking  advantage  of  the 
parcel  post  to  send  produce  into  the 
cities?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  par- 
cel post,  as  such  a  means  of  trans- 
portation, is  as  yet  only  a  big  temp- 
tation. Here  is  the  way  right  at  our 
door — an  easy,  convenient  and  cheap 
means — why  do  we  not  send?  Be- 
cause we  lack  suitable  containers  for 


Nebraska  Home  Economics 


mm 


|N  JANUARY  20,  21  and  22  the  Nebraska  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  will  meet  at  the  university  farm 
in  Lincoln.  Your  special  attention  is  called  to  the 
forenoon  meetings,  which  will  consist  of  a  short  lec- 
ture, followed  by  laboratory  work.  There  are  two  sections — 
A,  the  food  laboratory,  and  B,  the  sewing  and  design  labora- 
tory. Since  the  space  is  limited,  it  is  well,  if  you  wish  to 
register  for  either  of  these,  to  send  in  your  application  at 
once,  as  applications  for  registration  accompanied  by  the  fee 
•will  be  accepted  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 
Money  will  be  refunded  promptly  if  applications  are  received 
after  the  places  are  filled.  Circulars  of  detailed  information 
will  be  sent  upon  application.  Send  application  and  money 
orders  stating  course  desired.  Course  A,  50  cents;  Course  B, 
25  cents,  to  Mrs.  Davisson,  University  Farm. 

Section  A  will  meet  in  the  food  laboratory  and  the  work 
will  consist  of  the  preparation  of  a  few  typical  dishes,  the  use 
of  labor-saving  apparatus  and  the  preparation  and  service  0* 
a  simple  meal. 

Section  B  will  meet  in  the  sewing  and  design  laboratory 
and  will  consist  of  the  construction  or  adaptation  of  patterns 
to  suit  individuals  and  the  making  of  a  simple  waist. 


■J 


is  the  best  cook  in  the  county,  and 
the  best  dresser,  and  no  one  has 
healthier  children  than  ours;  and 
she  is  economical,  too.  What  can 
those  professors  teach  her?" 

"No,  they  can't  teach  her  much," 
confessed  the  other  woman,  "but  I 
wish  she  were  going  anyhow.  There 
is  a  lot  she  could  teach  them." 

Now  this  man  was  really  very 
proud  of  his  capable  wife,  and  the 
more  he  thought  the  matter  over  the 
more  favorably  he  was  inclined 
toward  the  home  economics  meeting, 
and  when  the  date  for  that  meeting 
arrives  his  wife  will  be  there. 

There  are  a  lot  of  women  on  the 
farms  of  this  country  who  can  give 
the  professors  pointers  about  cook- 
ing, sewing  and  home  management, 
and  most  of  thorn  are  doing  good 
work  in  their  home  communities  by 
the  advice  and  assistance  they  give 
to  t  heir  leas  capable  neighbors. 
Some  women  have  a  real  talent  for 
homemaklng — a  talent  that  cannot 
be  acquired  by  all  the  science  any 
university  can  pour  into  them. 

II   these  women  would  attend  the 


enclosing  our  products.  It  seems 
strange  that  this  necessity  has  not 
been  put'  on  the  market.  It  surely 
would  fill  a  great  present  need. 

I  recently  made  a  successful  at- 
tempt at  sending  a  pound  of  butter 
a  distance  of  300  miles.  For  a  con- 
tainer I  used  a  square-cornered,  half- 
pound  cocoa  can,  which  held  about 
a  pound  of  butter.  A  white,  boiled 
cloth  was  wrung  from  ice  water  and 
fitted  nicely  about  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  can,  then  the  butter 
packed  in  fresh  from  the  tray,  pat 
by  pat,  so  as  to  leave  no  air  spaces. 
The  mould  of  butter  was  then  care- 
fully removed  by  means  of  the  cloth 
and  wrapped  tightly  in  waxed  paper 
over  the  cloth.  It  was  then  returned 
to  the  can,  cloth  and  paper  folded 
ever  the  top,  and  the  lid  of  the  can 
tied  on  with  stout  tape  The  can, 
wrapped  in  thick  paper,  tied  and  ad- 
dressed, was  then  ready  for  the 
journey.  It  got  through  in  perfect 
condition.  However,  If  the  right 
sized  container  had  been  at  hand, 
nearh   twice  the  amount  of  butter 


could  have  been  sent  for  the  same 

postage. 

It  is  a  problem  how  to  send  eggs 
or  fruit  without  special  containers. 
The  city  markets  may  be  supplied 
with  these  parcel  post  necessities, 
but  it  is  the  small  towns  near  the 
farmers  where  the  supply  is  neg- 
lected, yet  so  much  needed.  Who  is 
going  to  solve  the  problem? 

DAISY  CANNON. 


Canning  Meat 

Mrs.  W.  M.,  Platte  Center,  Neb.: 
I  read  Mrs.  G.  H's  recipe  for  canning 
meat  in  youir  paper  some  time  ago 
and  thought  your  readers  might  like 
to  try  my  way.  Cut  the  meat  into 
as  large  pieces  as  will  go  into  fruit 
jars.  I  used  quart  jars.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste  and  pack  the  j:irs 
full.  If  there  is  no  fat  on  the  meat, 
or  very  little,  place  a  small  piece  of 
tallow  on  top  so  that  at  least  half  an 
inch  of  tallow  is  on  top  of  the  meat 
when  done.  Seal  tight  with  new 
tops  and  rubbers.  Put  a  layer  of 
hay  or  excelsior  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler:  put  in  the  jars,  packing 
around  each  one  with  (ho  hay,  and 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  THIRTEEN.) 


Advice  to  Brides 
One  pretty,  sensible  girl  who  truly 
loved  her  young  husband,  who  as 
truly  loved  her,  came  near  wrecking 
their  happiness  through  her  uncon- 
trolled tongue.  She  had  always  been 
in  the  habit,  and  a  very  proper  one 
it  is,  of  telling  her  mother  everything 
in  her  girlhood.  Now  that  she  was 
a  mlarried  woman,  s'-.e  ought  to  have 
discriminated  between  what  con- 
cerned her  husband  and  what  con- 
cerned herself  alone.  She  had  no 
business  to  tell  her  mother  of  confi- 
dences which  passed  between  him 
and  herself,  and  he  had  no  idea  that 
she  would  not  appreciate  this  fact, 
until  she  happened  to  relate  "what 
mother  said  when  I  told  her  thus 
and  so." 

"Why,  yoiui  didn't  tell  your  mother 
that!"  he  cried.  His  tone  angered 
her  and  she  retorted  in  a  sudden  • 
flame:  "Indeed,  I  did.  I  shall  al- 
ways tell  my  mother  exactly  what  I 
please."  "Very  well,"  he  commented 
coldly;  "I  shall  understand  now  just 
how  far  I  can  trust  you."  Months 
and  many  heart-burnings  were  re-  ( 
quired  before  this  breach  was  healed.  , 

A  tender  and  petted  girl  is  alto-  i 
gether  too  fond  of  fleeing  for  con- 
solation to  mother  or  sister  when 
some  fancied  slight  has  been  offered  1 
her  by  the  adored  one,  who  has  re- 
cently sworn  a  thousand  times  that 
he  will  think  of  her  comfort  and 
happiness,  and  that  only,  "till  the 
sands  of  the  desert  grow  cold."  And  j 
then  he  goes  off  some  morning  and 
forgets  to  kiss  her  goodbye,  or  he 
comes  home  at  night  without  the 
egg-beater  that  he  solemnly  prom- 
ised to  get.  And  perhaps  a  foolish 
mother  or  sister  stays  he  is  a  brute — - 
and  you  can  easily  see  what  a  train 
of  evils  might  follow  in  the  wake  of 
this  tiny  little  train  of  circumstances. 

Don't  tell  anybody  of  your  domes- 
tic troubles,  big  or  little.  They  \ 
grow  in  the  telling.  The  first  lesson 
that  the  wise  wife  should  learn  is  to 
hold  her  tongue. — Kate  Upson  Clark 
in  Leslie's. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

AH  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

6250— Girls'  Dress— This  is  a  smart  little 
design  for  woolen  goods.  The  frock  is 
closed  in  front  with  a  pretty  surplice  ef- 
fect and  is  finished  with  buttons  and 
loops.  The  broad  girdle  confining  the 
waist  is  finished  with  a  soft  broad  bow  in 
back.  Either  long  or  short  sleeves  may 
be  used;  the  armhole  is  normal.  Pattern 
No.  6250  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  will  require  2%  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material. 

6437— Ladies'  Waist— Suitable  for  either 
a  shirt  waist  or  a  costume  waist,  this 
bodice  has  one  of  the  new  very  deep 
yokes  made  without  any  seam  whatever. 
It  comes  down  on  the  arm  and  the  sleeve 
is  gathered  where  it  is  inserted  as  well 
as  at  the  wrist.  The  front  closing  of  the 
waist  is  in  surplice  style,  leaving  a  small 
opening  at  the  neck.  The  model  is  goo.l 
for  all  soft  fabrics,  especially  the  new 
brocaded  silks.  The  waist  pattern,  No. 
6437.  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measurement.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 

6426— Child's  Dress— This  pretty  little 
frock  is  quite  plain,  the  ornamental  tab 
at  the  upper  edge  of  the  closing  being 
the  only  trimming  effect.  A  correspond- 
ing tab  finish  is  used  on  the  sleeves 
which  end  just  below  the  elbow.  The  four 
gore  skirt  appears  straight,  but  there  is 
an  underturned  pleat  at  each  seam  and 


the  closing  is  at  the  side  of  the  front 
gore.  This  style  is  good  for  school  wear 
in  wash  materials  or  simple  woolens. 
The  pattern,  No.  6426,  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  twenty-seven-inch  material. 

4650— Ladies'  House  Dress— This  dress 
is  one  of  the  simplest.  It  has  Gibson 
tucks  at  the  shoulders  in  front  and  back 
and  these  extend  all  the  way  to  the  belt. 
The  closing  is  at  one  side  of  the  waist. 
The  sleeves  are  the  plainest  of  leg-o- 
mutton  shape  and  full  length.  Cashmere, 
linen,  gingham,  percale  and  other  wash 
material  will  be  pretty  if  made  in  this 
style,  and  the  collar  may  be  detachable 
and  of  white  lawn  and  lace.  The  pattern. 
No.  4650,  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure  Medium  size  requires  i% 
yards  of  thirty-six-inch  material. 

11-11-2517— Two  Safety  Pin  Cases— These 
cases  are  made  of  two  oblong  pieces  cf 
cardboard  covered  On  one  side  with  linen 
and  on  the  other  side  with  silk  and 
tacked  together  at  the  top  with  flannel 
leaves  between. 

6364— Ladies'  Skirt— Serge,  cheviot  or 
broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this 
skirt,  which  is  cut  in  two  pieces  and  can 
be  made  with  the  high  or  regulation 
waistline.  The  closing  can  be  made  at 
either  of  the  sides.  The  pattern,  Xo. 
6316,  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist 


measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards 
of  forty-four-inch  material. 

5502 — Ladies'  Long  Kimono — Any  of  the 
crepe  materials  can  be  used  in  make  this 
kimono  with  the  trimming  of  contrasting 
material.  The  kimono  is  made  in  'lie 
empire  style  and  has  the  body  and  sleeve 
section  in  one  piece.  The  pattern.  No. 
5502,  is  cut  in  sizes,  32,  36,  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires  4% 
yards  of  forty-four-inch  material  and  6Vi 
yards  of  ribbon. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Of  Interest  to  Our 

Women  Readers 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  TWELVE.) 
boil  for  two  hours;  then  remove  the 
boiler  from  the  stove  and  let  the  jars  re- 
main in  the  water  until  the  next  day,  or 
until  thoroughly  cold.  If  any  jar  has  be- 
come loosened  it  will  have  to  be  used  at 
once. 

When  I  fry  down  pork  I  occasionally 
pour  hot  water  in  the  frying  pan,  making 
delicious  brown  gravy.  This  I  empty  into 
a  pan  until  I  have  all  the  meat  fried; 
then  I  reheat  and  can  in  pint  jars.  There 
is  always  a  generous  amount  of  lard  in 
the  top  of  the  jars  when  cold.  I  always 
use  this  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  will 
only  keep  a  few  weeks.  I  always  roast 
the  spare  ribs  and  back  bone  and  pack 
in  lard  so  they  will  be  fresh  when  we 
are  ready  to  use  them. 

When  trying  out  lard  I  run  the  fat, 
after  cutting  off  the  rind,  through  the 
food  chopper,  using  the  coarsest  plate; 
this  saves  time  and  lard.  The  rinds  are 
placed  in  the  oven  and  tried  out.  I  al- 
ways pad  the  floor  thickly  with  old  news- 
papers when  working  with  meat;  it  is 
ther.  little  trouble  to  clean  up  after  a 
hard  day's  work  of  this  kind. 


Plain  Eiderdown  Cap 

This  cap  requires  from  four  to  five 
skeins  of  wool,  according  to  size.  Use  a 
large  bone  hook  and  begin  with  a  chain 
of  four  stitches.   Join  in  a  ring. 

First  Group— Pull  ttie  loop  on  the  needle 
out  to  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  throw  the  wool  over  the  needle 
and  take  up  another  loop  in  the  ring; 
puli  the  wool  through  all  the  loops  and 
chain  one. 

Second  Group— Wool  over  and  pick  up 
a  stitch,  wool  over,  another  loop  in  the 
ring;  pull  the  wool  through  all  the  loops 
end  chain  one.  Repeat  the  second  group 
Until  there  are  seven  groups  in  the  first 
round.  In  the  second  round  make  four- 
teen groups  of  stitches.  In  the  third 
round  do  not  increase  the  groups.  The 
fourth  round  'Should  be  doubled  again, 
making  twenty-eight  groups.  If  the  hair 
is  done  up  very  closely  to  the  head  so 
many  are  not  needed.  This  is  where  one 
must  use  their  judgment,  and,  if  a 
a  smaller  head  size  is  required,  increase 
the  groups  accordingly.  Make  the  fiftli 
round  without  increasing,  but  if  you  want 
a  still  larger  cap  than  made  by  the 
twenty-eight  groups,  increase  in  the  sixtli 
round;  after  that  do  not  increase  any 
more.  Make  as  many  rounds  as  desired, 
leaving  either  three  or  four  rounds  for 
the  turned-up  brim. 

They  may  be  made  of  two  colors.  One 
ekein  is  usually  all  that  is  needed  to 
make  a  band  about  the  cap  at  the  lower 
edge,  then  add  just  one  row  or  a  scal- 
loped edge  of  the  main  color  used  as  a 
finish.  MRS.  GILBERT. 


Helpful  Hints  for  the  Home 

The  juice  of  a  raw  onion  will  remove 
the  poison  when  applied  to  the  sting  of 
insects. 

To  get  rid  of  rats  and  mice,  smear  the 
entrance  of  their  holes  with  tar  and  un- 
slaked lime. 

Cane-seat  chairs  that  have  sagged  may 
be  tightened  by  washing  in  hot  soap- 
suds and  leaving  to  dry  in  the  open  air. 

In  picking  young  ducks,  rub  powdered 
rosin  through  the  feathers  just  before 
scalding,  and  pin  feathers  won't  bother 
you  in  the  least. 

SARAH  E.  LYTLE. 


A  LAMP  FREE 

To  try  in  your  home  is  the  remarkable  offer  of  the 
Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Co.,  118  Factory  Bldtr.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  is  a  new  portable  gasoline 
lamp  that  gives  300  candle  power  at  a  cost  of  one 
cent  a  night.  For  homes,  stores,  halls,  churches. 
It  has  no  wick,  no  chimney,  is  absolutely  safe,  and 
a  child  can  carry  it.  It  gives  such  universal  satis- 
faction they  will  send  it  to  anyone  in  America 
on  free  trial.   Simply  send  name  and  address. 

f\  lAf  WkM      JL  THOUSANDS  of  per. 

U  W  MM  MK  sons  are  DREAMING 
^  ww  mm  and  PLANNING  t 

FLORIDA  l^ouT^ 

mm  Mk  n  HH  them?  A  HOME  ./it:  a 
r*  U  WW  IWfl  grove,  truck  farm,  and  poul- 
"  try  yard  in  FLORIDA  means 

INDEPENDENCE.  Success  is  easier  than  failure. 
Let  us  help  you  to  locate  right.  Illustrated  book- 
lets and  "Facts  About  Florida,"  free. 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RAILWAY  <« 

J.E.INGRAHAM.V.-Fres,,  or  LOUIS  LARSON, North* 
Room  128  City  Bldg.,  western  Agent,  iw.ro  128  I 

Bt.  Augustine.  Flu.  lu J  W.  Adiuun S t„CUlCtt go 


\Mrlia  II"  Eire*  Get  our  price  list 
WSUC  Ufa  r  SiM  and  shipping  tags. 

Highest  Prices  for  Furs 

Vve  Duy  any  quantity— every  kind.  Send 
today  for  prices  and  shipping  tags  sure. 
MeCaUesfk  &  Ttuaktci,   144  N.  HUia  St.,  SL  Leaii.  Mo. 


m  FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

fc-jk^-j<y\Ve  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coal 
^nJ&r  for  ciiy  J12.50.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish aide),  $18.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  oi'  this 
oountry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  cuts, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Writa 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  llsL 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9tb  St.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


Stop  Using  A  Truss 

STUART'S  PLAPAO-PAOS 

are  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators  made  self* 
adhesive  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  securely  In  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.   Cannot  slip,  so  cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands  have  successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance  from  work  — most 
obstinate  cases  cured.    Soil  as 
velvet  —  easy  to   apply  —  inex- 
pensive.  Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  Is  natural, 
so  afterwards  no  further  use 
for  trusses.   We  prove  It  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  free.  Write  today. 
FLAPAO  CO..  mm  1199  St.  1Mb.  Ho. 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HEM  OWN  DRES5MAXTW 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  four 
times  a  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DKESMAKEE." 

The  Spring;  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Tall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  I. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  ?0 
cents  a  year,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  hOW 
to  make  Coats,  Waists.  Skirts,  CO 
tumes,  Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques. 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc..  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Chlla- 
dren. 


OUR  SFECIAE  OrrER — IF  you  use 
patterns,  or  if  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
onr  magazine,  we  will  send  yon  the 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Fattern  Department  Twentieth 
Centurv  Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 
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Half  a  Million 

People  Are  Making  Chicken 
Profits  with  Johnson's  Old 
Trusty  Incubator— This  is  be- 
cause the  Old  Trusty  was  invented 
by  an  engineer  who  knewchlckens. 
It's  made  of  finest  materials  in 
Johnson's  own  factory  where  top 
notch  results  are  obtained  at  lowest 
cost.  Huge  output,  brings  the  price 
of  Old  Trusty  within  the  reach  of 
anyone.   Saves  you  about  S5.00. 

This  Year's  Price 
Based  on  100,000  Sales 

Write  at  once  for  Johnson's 
price  to  your  station — freight  paid. 
Get  started  making  poultry  profits 
this  year.  For  many  years  John- 
sonadvertised  his  price  "less  than 
$10"— this  year  it  is  still  less  than 
$10  delivered  east  of  Rockies. 
Only  a  trifle  more  clear  to  Pacific 
Coast.  And  Johnson  ships 
promptly,  ready  to  use. 

Mail  a  Postal  NOW 

Get  the  Old  Trusty  Cata- 
log—read the  chicken  chap- 
ters.   Learn  about  the  fa- 
mous construction  of  the  Old 
Trusty.  Address 

Johnson,  Incubator  Man 
Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


Save 

On  Every  Hatch 


Incubators 
heating  plant' 
underneath 
— in  the 
middle. 


1  gallon 
oil  from* 


start  to 
finish 


/  Lamp 
Underneath 


Send 
for  Free 
Book 

Others  take  five  gallons  and  have  to  be  filled  every 
day.  X-Ray  saves  $4.00  to  $6.00  a  season.  Saves 
work,  too,  and  gets  far  better  results.  Heat  evenly 
distributed.  Automatic  trip  regulates  flame.  X-Ray 
Brooder  also  centrally  heated.  Shipment  direct. 
Send  for  Free  Book  No.  68  .  We  pay  the  freight. 

X-Ray  Incubator  Co.,  Des  Moines, 


l%rQ(;  lowest 

I PRICE  YET 


(IS 


Thmk  of  it!  The  old  reliable  Progressive  185-Eep; 
Incubator  for  $7..«.  Money  back  with  8  per  cent  in- 
terest if  not  satisfied.  Wonderful  bargain!  Only 
incubator  with  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells.  Copper 
hot  water  boiler,  Arable  disc  regulator,  deep  nursery 
double  doors,  era  tester,  safety  lamp— every  big  fea- 
ture—nil  for  $7.30  freight  prepaid  E.of  Kockies.  lncu- 
Dator  and  Brooder  ordered  to- 
gether, $9.86.  Send  your  money 
now,  or,  ifyoo  want  more  facts, 
writo  for  our  Big  Free  Book. 
*&\e>ti?T~     PROGRESSIVE   INCUBATOR  CO. 

*»J*3V*5  r  Box  207   Raclno,  Wli. 


FARM  FENCE 


cts.  a  rod 


114 

112  foraZS  In.  high  f.  in<  ej 
17  1-4e.  a  rod  for  47  1  MSB  high 
Btoek  fence  :  28 1  -2o  nrodfora 
60-tnoh  heavy  poultry  fence.  Bold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  3  0  Days 
Free  Trial.  Special  barb  wire, HO 
rod  upool,  9)1.40.  Catalogfreo. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10        morton,  illinois. 


FarmFEnce 


FROM  1 
FACTORY 
TO  FARM 

26-inth  flof  Fence  He.  N 

41-inch  Karm  Fcnc*,...21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fenco..22'/5c 
^|  hO  rod  spool  lUrb  Wire,  $1.40 
ghtH.   Our  largo  Free  Catalog 
rmatlon  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  1?4  Wine lie.Ur.  Ind. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pav 

Timely  Talks  by  Ida  M.  Shepler 


w 


HILE  national  poultry  values 
have  been  high  for  the  last 
two  years,  they  have  de- 
creased nearly  50  per  cent 
in  some  localities  over  the  values  of 
1910  and  1911.  Before  that  time 
there  had  set  in  a  great  rush  to  buy 
incubators  and  go  into  the  business 
on  a  worth  while  soale.  It  paid,  as 
the  yearly  list  in  dollars  and  cents 
showed,  but  why  did  the  enthusiasm 
stop  short,  and  just  at  a  time  when 
prices  were  getting  in  line  to  stay 
cn  a  paying  basis  far  above  work, 
and  feed  expended?  It  must  be 
just  a  little  lapse  to  get  a  stronger 
start. 

*  *  * 

By  far  the  greater  number  of 
poultry  farms  are  small.  There  are 
a  few  large  enterprises  that  pay,  but 
the  failure  of  so  many  of  these  get- 
rich-quick  poultry  plants  has  driven 
the  poultry  keeper  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  business  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  now  small  incubators, 
small  backyard,  intensive  poultry 
raising,  is  gaining  ground.  The 
farmer,  in  the  main,  has  come  to  be 
the  big  man  in  the  business.  He  it 
is  who  has  taken  the  place  of 
thosei  great  enterprises  who  installed 
mlamnioth  incubators,  bought  thou- 
sands of  chickens,  then  failed  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  you  must 
begin  gradually  with  incubators  and 
chickens,  and  learn  as  the  flock  in- 
creases, and  learn  from  your  mis- 
takes. 

*  *  * 

The  incubator  has  done  more  than 
any  one  other  factor  to  make 
chicken  raising  profitable,  general 
and  a  pleasure.  When  there  were 
no  incubators  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
talk  about  chickens.  The  incubator 
has  set  chicken  raising  on  a 
moneyed  basis,  and  therefore  raised 
it  to  a  gold  pedestal.  No  disgrace 
to  talk  chicken  these  days.  To  be 
the  owner  of  a  fine,  paying  thor- 
oughbred flock  gives  you  an  added 
interest  to  people.  The  incubator 
holds  the  credit  for  all  this  wide- 
spread interest  in  profitable  poultry 
today.  Think  of  the  small  and  non- 
descript poultry  flocks  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  notice  them  on  the 
middle  state  and  western  farms  to- 
day. Nothing  small  or  mixed  about 
many  of  them  today. 

*  *  * 

They  tell  of  a  man  over  in  Eng- 
land as  long  ago  as  fifty  years,  who 
made  several  millions  during  his 
liretime  in  chickens,  but  he  is  just 
one  to  tell  of.  For  the  average  lot 
there  is  no  millon  in  chickens,  and 
it  is  useless  to  go  putting  such  ideas 
into  people's  heads.  For  the  farmer 
it  1b  just  one  good  way  to  add  to  his 
income.  The  more  he  raises,  the 
better  stock  in  this  line  he  keeps; 
the  more  he  studies  the  needs  and 
care  of  his  flock  and  the  more  appli- 
ances he  puts  in  to  aid  its  increase, 
the  more  dollars  he  adds  to  that  in- 
come. When  you  talk  this  way  you 
aro  talking  sense. 


Uneven  UaMbnlion  of  Egg* 
The  recent  high  price  of  eggs  has 
caused  the  Fanners'  union  to  con- 


duct an  investigation  into  the  poul- 
try conditions  of  the  nation,  and 
Peter  Radford,,  lecturer  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers'  union,  glave  out  the 
following  statement  concerning  con- 
ditions in  Texas: 

"We  market  65  per  cent  of  our 
egg  crop  in  April,  May  and  June,  al- 
though the  consumption  of  eggs 
runs  very  nearly  even  throughout 
the  entire  year.  The  American 
farmer  today  is  paying  the  middle- 
man the  pricely  sum  of  $38,600,000 
per  annum  for  storing  and.  selling 
his  eggs.  This  sum  of  money  would 
build  and  equip  sufficient  storage 
to  oare  for  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion of  the  nation  The  value  of  the 
nation's  egg  production  during  a  de- 
cade is  equivalent  in  value  to  all  the 
farm  property  in  Texas;  would  build 
a  city  the  size  of  St.  Louis  and 
would  pay  the  national  debts  of 
Spain,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
combined. 

"The  poultry  yard  census  of  con- 
tinental United  States  taken  by  the 
federal  government  shows  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  gather  ap- 
proximately 1,591,311,000  dozen 
eggs  per  annum,  which  sell  at  a 
farm  price  of  $306,688,960,  and  ,a 
retail  price  of  $545,289,000.  These 
eggs,  according  to  the  market  re- 
ports, are  marketed  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

Month.  Dozens. 

January    47,739,000 

February    63,652,000 

March    65,000,000 

April    302.349,000 

May    318,262,000 

June    270,432,000 

July   79,565,000 

August    143,218,000 

September   111,311,000 

October    79.565,000 

November    47,739,000 

December    64,152,000 

"The  average  farm  price  of  eggs 
per  annum  is  known  to  be  20  cents 
per  dozen,  and  the  average  retail 
price  was  3  5  cents  per  dozen.  The 
highest  retail  quotation  at  any  one 
time  and  place  during  the  year  was 
75  cents  and  the  lowest  price  was 
20  cents  per  dozen." 


The  Breeding  Pen 

It  is  now  time  to  begin  studying 
your  flock  and  selecting  your  best 
specimens  for  next  year's  breeding 
pens.  In  doing  this,  always  bear  in 
mind  the  vast  importance  of  quality 
in  the  male  that  will  head  the  pen, 
as  his  influence  and  breeding  char- 
acteristics are  brought  out  in  the 
entire  progeny. 

Never  select  an  immature  male, 
but  one  of  standard  weight,  or 
slightly  over,  of  medium  bone  and 
up  to  standard  requirements  as 
nearly  as  possible.  I  never  use  a 
male  that  is  too  large  or  heavy- 
boned  because  he  is  generally  awk- 
ward and  lowers  the  percentage  of 
egg  fertility,  as  well  as  influences 
undesirable  characteristics  in  the 
offspring.  Use  a  good  representa- 
tive of  the  breed  you  are  raising  and 
get  the  best  you  can  afford. 

The  females  must  also  bo  well 
luattnred  and  of  good  size  and 
weight.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  a   bird  under  10  months  of 


Save  a  Team  During 
Harvest  —  Run  Your 
Binder  with  2  horses  and  a 

Cushman  Engine 

Better  than  4  horses  without  the 
engine.  Team  simply  draws  ma- 
chine. Engine  doec  r.ll  operating. 
Sickle  never  stops  when  bullwheel 
skids.  Easily 
attached  to  any 
binder.  4-cycie 


Weighs  Only  167  pounds 
Quickly  detached  for  any  other  farm 
power  work.  Delivers  full  4  H.  P.  Speed 
Changed  while  running.  Has  patented 
ckiich  pulley  with  sprocket  for  chain  drive 
to  double  sprocket  on  binder.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Also  2-cylinder  6-H.  P.  up  to 
20-H.  P.  heavy  duty,  light  weight  specialty 
farm  engines.  State  size  wanted. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2037  N  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Farm  Cushman 

The  Original  Binder  Engine 


Chicks 
Worth 
Raising 

Not  cripples  or  weak- 
lings. They  come  biff, 
strong  and  vigorous 
when  hatched  in  the 

riii  o  on  1914  Modei 

IJUCdl  Incubator 

Simple,  honestly  built,  self-regulating.  "  Temperature 
did  not  vary  more  than  one  degree  during  entire  hatch," 
says  W.  H.  Gray,  Canfield.  Ohio.  See  the  low-priced  1914 
Queen.  You  cannot  buy  an  incubator,  at  any  price,  that 
will  do  better  batching  for  you.  Send  for  free  catalog  now. 

QUEEN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Box    g ,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

INCUBATOR  <tA  f  £ 
"•BROODER  y't  *0  *0 

Cheapest  on  Earth- Direct  f romFactory  to  You— 
Never  Offered  Before— Kills  High  Cost  of  Living. 

in  1"  Hatching  Wonder,  holdl  15  eggs— With  Brooder  FREE 
«'8  in  1"  Hatching  Wonder,  holds  SO  eggg— With  Brooder  FREE 
"2  In  1"  Hatching  Wonder,  holds  60  eggs— With  Brooder  FREE 

W rite  Head  Office  or  nearest  Warehouse  far  Free  Catalogue 
Direct  From  Factory  Co.,  II  N.  Market  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Warebouae,  IS*  Xerntoe,  Buffalo,  N.  Y;  Wwohouge,  67  Bandar  St. ,  N .  Y.  Ci u 


Mandy  Lee 


New  Principles  in  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat*    ventilation  and 
moisture.  The  Murnly  Lee  is  cer- 
tain.  simple,  easy  to  operate.   No  chance  for  mistakes, 
simply  follow  plain  rules.   Chicks  large  and  rigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.  Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  and 
Lee's  famous  Germozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY. 
961  Harney  Street*  Omaha,  NeU 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens,  Duck., 
Geese.  Turkey., 
also    Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 

Dogs.    Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 

Incubator  Catalog  and  Prloe  List. 

H.N.  HINiKER.  Box  58  Mankato.  Win*. 


Start  an.  nil, 

throw  BIG, 
Kci-p 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
and  SQUABS 

healtliv  fowls.  Save  Your 
.'hi.'ks  Pol's  \ni  book  tells  how.  Describes 
l*rgOl  poultry  and  pigeon  farm.    Mailed  FRtf. 

F.  FOY.  Box  38,  Des  Moines.  Ia. 


I  niociRnrtL  "  Prolllable  Poultry,"  128 
Ij.Ilt  Nl  IJUUIV  pages  practical  facts,  lowest 
prices  on  fowls.eggs.  incubators, etc.  ISO  beau- 
tiful pictures.  Latest  Improved  methods  to 
raise  poultry. All  about  Runner  duck.,  52  other 
varieties  pure-bred  poultry  only  6  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  80,  Clarinda.la 


BEES 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  rlcht  and  raise 
your  own  honey.    Send  today  for  Free 
catalog  of  lllili  SUPPLIES  and  sample 
_  copy  nf  the  AMERICAN  HEE  JOUR- 
~  NAL;  olilest  boo  paper  In  America  and 
.  Indispensable  to  the  beekeeper. 
DAD  ANT  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Hamilton,  111. 


.(  )  I.e.Klnn:  Breeds  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks, 
f_/\»  uoeso,  turkeys.  Fowls,  cn«s,  Incubators  at  low- 
est prices.     CutahiK  Lie    W.  a.  WEBER,  Boi  13 1 ,  Msnkslo.  Minn. 


Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  communicating  with  ad- 
vertisers on  this  page. 
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;e  be  placed  in  the  breeding  pen. 
tality  is  a  necessary  element  in 
iur  flock;  without  it  the  birds  will 
generate  in  a  short  iiine. 
It  is  not  sc  especially  necessary 
at  the  females  be  of  standard  re- 
lirements  in  detail,  for  the  minor 
fects  are  offset  by  the  male  if  he 
strong  in  the  particular  sections 
lere  the  hen  is  weak.  But  she 
ould  have  marked  laying  qualities 
d  be  a  good  specimen  of  her  breed 
r  best  results. 

If  thus  mated,  given  comfortable 
larters,  with  plenty  of  exercise, 
od  feed  and  care,  you  can  expect 
ry  satisfactory  results  and  a  noted 
iprovement  in  your  flock. 


Selling  Eggs  by  Weight 
What  do  the  farmers  think  about 
lling  eggs  by  weight?  Not  think- 
er much  about  it?  Well,  the  con- 
mer  who  buys  undersized  eggs  is 
inking  about  it.  Have  you  any 
sa  of  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
e  eggs  laid  by  one  breed  kept 
me,  and  what  must  it  be  if  the 
ns  are  of  mixed  breeds?  Take 
e  cases  of  eggs  that  go  away  from 


the  farms  and  you  can  select  at  ran- 
dom from  any  one  of  them  eggs  of 
differing  sizes — eggs  that  will 
weigh  no  more  than  fifteeen  ounces 
to  the  dozen,  and  eggs  that  will 
weigh  twenty-five  ounces  to  the 
dozen,  and  these  last  eggs  will  be  no 
larger  than  an  egg  should  be.  A 
difference  of  ten  ounces  is  consid- 
erable, you  would  see,  if  you  were 
buying  by  the  dozen,  and  got  the 
small  eggs  instead  of  the  large.  If 
you  were  paying  by  weight,  your 
small  sized  dozen  would  cost  you 
much  less  than  your  large  sized 
dozen.  Five  eggs  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  an  egg  case  showed  a  dif- 
ference in  the  weight  by  the  dozen 
all  the  way  from  the  fifteen  ounces 
up  through  eighteen,  twenty  and 
twenty-two  ounces  to  the  dozen,  up 
to  over  twenty-five  ounces,  and  this 
is  a  common  happening. 

Now  the  farmer's  wife  bulks  up 
all  sizes  to  make  the  dozens.  I  saw 
one  the  other  day  put  in  to  even  up 
a  dozen  extra,  one  of  those  bird 
sized  eggs  you  sometimes  find  in  the 
nest  that  contain,  as  a  rule,  only  a 
part  of  the  white.     That  was  mean. 


leaking  the  Horse  Properly 


A  well  trained  saddle  horse  is  a  convenient  thing  to  have  if  acci- 
dent or  rheumatism  make  mounting  difficult 


Never  let  a  colt  grow  to  any  con- 
lerable  age  and  size  without  hai- 
r-breaking him.  Hundreds  of  val- 
ble  young  horses  are  much  injured 

disposition  by  being  allowed  to 
n  until  they  are  2  or  3  years  old, 
d  then  for  the  first  time  cornering 
em  in  a  stall  It  may  be  fun  for 
e  farm  hands,  but  it  is  anything 
it  good  for  the  horse. 
Colts  that  are  handled  and  made 
ts  of  by  the  children  are  easily 
oken  when  the  time  comes,  and 
eir  confidence  in  mankind  is  so 
eat  that  they  may  be  easily  trained 

do  anything  reasonable,  and  many 
ings  decidedly  out  of  the  ordinary. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
ergrazed  stock  ranges  on  the  na- 
mal  forests  can  be  brought  back 
use  under  a  system  of  regulated 
azing  faster  than  if  left  unused. 


Poultry  added  $578,000,000  to 
e  food  products  of  the  United 
ates  last  year. 


Economic  Value  of  a 

Good  Roads  System 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FOUR.) 

In  promoting  your  highway  proj- 
ects, don't  undertake  too  much,  and 
don't  overlook  the  fact  that  the  im- 
mediate object  in  view  is  the  perma- 
nent betterment  and  maintenance  of 
the  main  roads  only.  Unless  your 
county  is  richer  than  most  counties, 
you  can't  afford  to  go  further;  and, 
by  all  means,  go  after  better  roads 
from  a  business  standpoint,  without 
regard  for  the  political  and  senti- 
mental phase  of  the  good  roads 
movement.  Your  investment  in  serv- 
iceable highways,  properly  located, 
honestly  built  and  capably  looked 
after,  will  return  handsome  divi- 
dends in  real  money.  And  this  pro- 
gram doesn't  preclude  the  use  of 
such  common  tools  as  the  split-log 
drag  and  the  home-made  road  roller. 

.    J.  N.  EDY. 


The  SIMPLEST  Tractor  Of  All! 

Simplicity,  plus  reliability,  are  the  two  main  things  to  look  for 
in  a  tractor.    The  Hart-Parr  27  B.  H.  P.  Oil  Tractor  has  fewer  manufactured 
parts  than  any  other  make.    It  contains  only  300.    All  others  contain  800  to 
1500  each.    Fewer  parts  means  less  chance  for  trouble;  less  complication  in 
design;  greater  simplicity. 

The  main  frame  is  a  single  casting. 

Drive  wheels  are  solid  steel  castings — not  built  up  nor  pieced — and  are 
cast  with  our  famous  "wave  form"  lugs. 

Sure  Feed  Carburetor,  simple  in  design,  handles  CHEAPEST  KERO- 
SENE economically  and  successfully  at  all  loads.    Every  part  of  the 


HART- PARI?  «27" 


is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple and  efficient. 
Built  thruout  with 
big  margins  of  safe- 
ty and  strength.  No 
skimping  anywhere. 
A  "better  than  usual"  tractor,  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

Use  it  on  160  Acres.  It's  a  big  profit  earner.  In  combination  with  the 
Hart-Parr  4-furrow  Self  and  Hand  Lift  Plow,  it  is  an  ideal  One  Man  Outfit, 
easily  handled  in  field  and  belt  work,  at  a  surprisingly  low  cost  for  operation, 
upkeep  and  repairs. 

Write  for  Literature.  The  original  features  of  this  tractor  are  strikingly 
pictured  in  some  special  circulars  we  have  just  issued.  Write  for  them;  also 
interesting  literature  on  power  farming  costs.  ms 

HART-PARR  CO. 


254  LAWLER  STREET, 


CHARLES  CITY,  IA. 


The  Threshold  of  Life 

What  are  your  boys  going  to  dot 

They  will  grow  up  to  be  either  city  or  country  boys. 
The  chances  of  your  boy  owning  something  and  being 
an  independent  man  is  the  big  hope  of  your  heart. 

In  Montana  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  waiting  to  yield  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  profits  to  hustling,  hard-working  young  men- 
Far  better  your  boy  be  a  successful  farmer  than  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  poor  city  clerks.  Montana  is  your  boys'  opportunity  for 
independence.  Land  that  costs  from  one-half  to  a  third  less,  yields 
double  per  acre  that  of  Eastern  and  Middle -West  land.  Climate  is 
delightful  —  there  are  good  schools  and  churches  and  everything 
that  makes  for  a  happy  community  life. 

Send  for  literature  descriptive  of  this  country  and  telling  of  the  experiences 
of  others  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  them  — address 

Chicago,Milwaukee  &  StPauI  Ry. 

F.  A.  NASH,  General  Western  Agent, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

GEO.  B.  HAYNES  H.  F.  HUNTER.  General  Agent 

General  Passenger  Agent  613  Railway  Exchange 

Chicago  Chicago 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  has  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


January  17,  ISM 


Write  for  Free  Katalog  of 
the  World's  Best 

5&10cBargains 


Kntnlop;  will  be  ready 
lo  mull  about 
Jan.  lOtb. 


You 
need  It  In 
your  home  because 
you  can  get  the  World's 
best  5  &  10  cent  bargains  from  It  by  mail.  It 
Is  a  modern  5  &  10  cent  store  In  your  home. 

Kresge'sFree  Katalog 

contains  thousands  of  5  &  lO  cent  bar- 
gains—over a  dozen  etyles  in  women's 
aprons  at  lO  cents  each;  extra  special 
bargains  In  dainty  laces,  beautiful  em- 
broideries, dependable  dry  goods,  styl- 
ish millinery  goods,  ribbons,  jewelry* 
notions,  pictures  and  frames,  table  cut- 
Cery,  kitchen  utensils,  tinware,  enamel- 
ware,  glassware,  crockery,  hardware,  and 
hundreds  of  other  useful  and  dependable  articles  for 
men,  women  and  children.   Nothing  over  10  cents. 

We  ship  all  orders  promptly  and  guarantee  satis- 
faction or  will  promptly  return  your  money.  Write 
today  for  free  copy  of  Kresge's  Katalog  of  Wonderful 
5  &  10c  Bargains.  It  will  be  ready  to  mail  about 
Jan.  10th. 

Address:  Office  Box  34B 

S.  S.  KRESGE  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Original  Parcel  Post  S  and  lO  Cent  Store 
With  over  100  Branches 
toBW  I  ■  ■Illll  \W 


Steaming  Through  the  Panama  Canal 


FARM  MACHINERY 


Flying  Swede  Cultivators,  Gang 
Plows,  Hay  Stackers,  Vehicles  and 
Wagons,  Sold  Direct  to  Consumers. 

Seud  for  free  illustrated  catalog.       Write  today. 

Marvin  C.  Van  Derveer 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 


13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 


Strongest,  heaviest  wire,  Double  gal- 
.-jized.  Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  prices 
J  direct  from  factory.  Over  16D  styleB  f  or  every  purpose-- 
/hog,  eheep.  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle  Also  lawn 
J  fence  and  gates  of  all  styles.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
f  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Decartment  (la  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Be  your  own  dealer.  Buy  di- 
rect from  the  mill.  Get  our  40 
page  money-saving  fence  and 
gateeatalogfrae.  16*  styles 
to  select  from.  Factories 
and   warehouses  at  Ottawa. 
38*=^       Kansas,  Brazil,  Inrj.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Denver, 
Colo. ,  Fl.  Worth,  Texas  and  San  Francisco.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
310  King  51.,  Ottawa,  Kant.,  or  310  Church  St.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

STRICTLY   DRY  LAND 
ALFALFA  SEED 

of  high  germination,  grown  under  condi- 
tions  that   insures   perfect  satisfaction. 
Prices  and  samples  on  request. 
Dawes   County   Alfalfa    Seed  Growers' 

Association, 
William  Chlsholm,  Mgr.,  Chadron,  Neb. 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss! 

Brooks'  Appliance  in  a  new 
BCiontiflc  disrovory  with  auto* 
matic  air  cushions  that  draws 
the  hrokon  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  you  would  a 
hrokon  limb  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  novor  slips,  always  light 
and  cool  ond  conforms  toovory 
movomont  of  tho  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting  I  mako  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  It  to 
you  on  a  itrict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund- 
ed and  1  havo  put  my  price  bo 
low  tbatanyhody,  rich  or  prior, 
can  buy  It  Romomber,  Imake 
it  to  your  ordor — sond  it  lo  you 
— yon  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
mo  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  Tho  banks  or  any  responsi- 
ble citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi- 
ness—always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  to  thou- 
sands of  pooplo  this  way  for  the  pest  80  yean.  Rornombor,  I 
use  no  salvos,  do  harness,  no  hoe,  no  fakes.  I  Just  give  you  • 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  prlco  ~' 
iX  E.  IJUOOKB.lDltOBtut*  Hi..  Mnrehull,  Michigan 


IVOLI  HOTEL,  ANCON,  Pan- 
ama—Am writing  this  letter  at 
the  close  of  a  long  day's  jour- 
ney through  the  Panama  canal. 
I  have  traveled  over  it  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  today  I 
rode  more  than  thirty-five  miles  in  a 
steam  launch  through  the  Culebra  cut 
and  over  the  windings  of  the  channel  in 
Lake  Gatun.  Rear  Admiral  H.  H.  Rous- 
seau of  the  canal  commission  furnished 
the  launch,  and  he  was  in  command  of 
the  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Mul- 
lins,  the  Costa  Rican  manager  of  the 
United  Fruit  company,  the  managing  ed- 
itor of  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  and 
several  others.  It  was  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  we  started  out  from  Gamboa, 
and  it  was  long  after  noon  when  we 
ended  our  trip  at  the  locks  at  Gatun, 
having  spent  eight  hours  in  steaming  in 
and  out  of  the  great  channel  which, 
within  a  few  months  from  now,  will  be 
traversed  by  the  steamers  of  the  united 
oceans. 

Other  Visits  to  Canal 

I  have  visited  the  canal  again  and  again 
in  the  several  stages  of  its  making.  I 
saw  it  late  in  the  '90s,  when  the  French 
were  in  charge,  and  again  in  1905,  when 
our  first  chief  engineer,  Mr.  "Wallace, 
was  dragging  the  old  French  machinery 
out  of  the  jungle  and  setting  our  first 
steam  shovels  to  working.  I  have  been 
on  the  ground  several  times  during  the 
administration  of  Colonel  Goethals,  when 
more  than  40,000  men  were  employed,  and 
I  have  seen  the  mighty  dredges  and  the 
two  score  of  steam  shovels,  each  of  which 
does  the  work  of  500  men,  gouging  out  the 
beds  of  the  oceans  and  lifting  the  rock 
from  the  great  cut  through  the  Andes. 

The  work  has  been  so  great  that  it  has 
dwarfed  all  past  undertakings.  It  has 
changed  the  makers  of  the  pyramids  to 
pygmies,  and  has  made  the  great  Chinese 
wall  seem  no  bigger  than  the  rail  fence 
round  your  farm.  But  I  shall  not  write 
of  the  immensity  of  the  construction. 
That  has  been  pictured  again  and  again. 
This  letter  deals  with  the  canal  at  its 
completion,  when  the  evidences  of  the 
labor  and  brains  which  have  cost  the 
United  States  more  than  $300,000,000  have 
been  largely  buried  by  the  waters  of  the 
Chagres.  It  deals  with  the  great  water- 
way as  it  looks  now  and  much  as  it  will 
look  for  all  time  to  come. 

Looks  Thounsand  Years  Old 

All  the  pictures  you  have  seen  of  the 
canal  have  represented  it  as  a  mighty 
ditch  through  the  mountains.  It  has 
been  ragged  and  rough,  and  has  looked 
as  though  it  were  gouged  out  over  night. 
Now  that  the  water  is  in,  the  canal  seems 
to  be  a  thousand  years  old.  The  secretary 
of  war  when  he  was  here  the  other  day 
could  not  realize  that  the  green  sides  of 
Culebra  had  been  made  by  steam  shovels. 
It  seemed  to  him  like  a  natural  valley, 
and  he  said  it  looked  to  him  like  the 
banks  of  certain  rivers  in  Maine.  The 
tropical  vegetation  has  already  covered 
the  sides  of  the  cut,  and  in  time  every 
bit  of  rock  will  be  as  green  as  the  moun- 
tains which  slope  back  from  the  canal. 
The  vegetation  now  reaches  almost  to 
the  water,  and  there  are  vines  which 
hang  down  and  bathe  themselves  in  the 
channel.  There  are  enormous  masses  of 
green  in  Gatun  lake,  and  the  Gatun  dam 
is  fast  putting  on  a  coat  of  emerald 
green.  Within  a  few  years  the  canal  will 
be  lined  by  masses  of  tro-pical  vegetation 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  will  be  like 
a  great  botanical  garden,  and  will  be  the 
scenic  canal  of  the  world. 

I  have  gone  through  the  Suez  canal.  It 
is  a  ditch  through  the  desert,  with  rag- 
god  gray  towns  here  and  there.  Now 
and  then  one  sees  a  caravan  of  camels 
moving  along  on  the  banks,  and  there 
are  sometimes  mirages  in  the  air  over- 
head. Otherwise,  everything  save  the 
canal  Itself  is  thirsty  and  dry.  Here  at 
Panama  everything  is  the  greenest  ol 
green.  There  are  palm  trees  and  fern 
trees,  wild  bananas  and  all  the  plants 
of  the  jungle. 

Best  Pilot  Gets  $9o 

Hut  lot  me  take  you  with  me  on  our 
trip  of  today.  Our  steam  launch  makes 
about  nine  miles  an  hour  and  we  have 


By   Frank  G.  Carpenter 


Our  Steam  Launch — Admiral  Rous- 
seau in  Center,  Mr.  Carpenter 
at  Left,  Pilot  at  Prow 

Fritz  Marti  as  pilot  and  guide.  He  un- 
derstands Lake  Gatun  and  the  canal 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  He  is  far  bet- 
ter posted  than  the  man  who  took  the 
first  tug  through  the  locks  into  the  laKe 
and  tried  to  cross  to  Culebra.  This  man 
drifted  about  this  way  and  that  and 
finally  lost  himself  in  the  Trinidad  river, 
from  where  he  was  brought  back  by  an 
exploring  party  into  the  channel.  Marti 
is  one  of  the  characters  of  the  canal  zone. 
He  was  a  foreman  of  the  biggest  dyna- 
mite gang,  and  at  one  time  was  blown 
thirty  feet  into  the  air.  When  he  came 
down  on  the  rocks  it  was  thought  that 
all  of  his  bones  had  been  broken.  He 
recovered,  however,  and  is  now  receiving 
$90  a  month  as  the  best  pilot  of  the  can?l 
commission. 

Soon  Among  the  Slides 
We  leave  Gamboa  and  ride  over  the 
spot  where  the  dam  was  thrown  down 
when  Lake  Gatun  was  let  into  the  cut. 
We  soon  come  to  the  slides  and  see  the 
dredges  at  work.  'In  some  parts  of  Cule- 
bra there  has  been  considerable  motion 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  and  we  see 
fresh  masses  of  clay  and  rock  which  have 
rolled  down,  hiding  the  green.  Most  of 
these  slides  do  but  small  damage.  They 
enter  only  the  sides  of  the  channel,  and 
the  dredges  have  no  trouble  in  cleaning 
them  out. 

A  little  further  down  we  come  to  Em- 
pire, where  some  of  the  greatest  slides 
begin,  and  farther  still  to  Cucuracha,  the 
slide  of  the  cockroach,  where  the  earth 
has  been  moving  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
That  slide  covers  forty-seven  acres,  and 
at  one  time  it  was  moving  down  the 
mountain  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  feet  a 
day.  There  is  another  slide  which  covers 
seventy-five  acres,  from  which  enough 
earth  and  rock  have  been  taken  to  equal 
a  great  column  o'OO  feet  square  and  higher 
than  the  Washington  monument. 

Immense  Quantities  Removed 

The  slides  altogether  have  now  covered 
an  area  of  251  acres.  They  have  ranged 
in  area  from  one  acre  to  seventy-five 
acres  and  their  mass  is  inconceivable. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  would  make 
a  good  sized  farm,  and  the  volume  of 
earth  is  estimated  by  the  tens  of  millions 
of  cubic  yards.  Already  enough  slide  ma- 
terial has  been  taken  out  of  the  canal 
to  make  a  wall  as  high  as  a  two-story 
house  and  more  than  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness, reaching  from  Boston  almost  to 
Chicago,  and  by  the  time  the  canal  is 
completed  we  shall  have  dug  out  from 
the  slides  alone,  a  mass  equal  to  a  half 
dozen  pyramids  as  big  as  the  biggest  in 
Egypt,  with  still  some  earth  to  spare. 

Admiral  Rousseau  tells  mc  that  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  time  of  dangerous 
slides  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end.  There 
has  been  a  diminution  of  them  since  the 
water  came  In,  and  the  breaks    or  the 


humping  up  of  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
have  altogether  disappeared.  We  have 
now  forty  feet  of  water  in  Culebra  cut  mid 
we  shall  have  forty-five  shortly  after  the 
first  of  January.  If  It  were  not  for  the 
Cucuracha  slide  vessels  drawing  thirty- 
eight  feet  could  now  go  through  the 
canal.  This  is  the  draft  of  the  Olympic 
and  tho  Mauretania  and  vessels  of  that 
class,  but  they  draw  that  much  only 
when  heavily  loaded,  and  they  arc  seldom 
so  loaded. 

Around  Lake  Gatun 

Turning  our  launch  toward  the  Atlantic, 
we  steam  back  through  the  cut  and  out 
into  the  lake  of  Gatun.  This  sheet  of 
water  is  an  artificial  one.  It  has  been 
made  altogether  by  the  Gatun  dam, 
which  runs  across  the  outlet  and  between 
two  great  hills  about  twenty-four  miles 
away.  The  lake  is  supplied  by  numerous 
little  rivers,  of  which  the  greatest  is  the 
Chagres.  It  has  been  steadily  rising  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  its  surface  is  now 
over  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  The  water  has  spread  out  over 
the  valleys,  and  the  lake  now  covers  an 
area  as  large  as  1,000  eighty-acre  farms 
all  patched  together. 

Coming  from  Gamboa,  we  first  enter 
the  valley  of  the  Chagres.  This  is  nar- 
row near  the  end  of  Culebra  cut,  but  it 
soon  widens  out  to  a  half  mile  or  more, 
winding  in  and  about  among  the  hills 
that  are  beautifully  green.  There  are 
palm  trees  growing  cn  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  we  see  them  standing  _xiut 
against  the  sky,  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 

Farther  out  on  the  lake  we  sail  about 
the  shores  of  beautiful  islands,  and  we 
now  and  then  pass  floating  islands,  con- 
sisting of  tropical  swamps  which  have 
been  lifted  from  their  foundations  by  the 
water  and  are  carried  by  the  winds  here 
and  there  over  the  lake.  Some  of  these 
islands  are  of  several  acres  in  area,  and 
they  rise  and  fall  with  the  waves  made 
by  our  launch  as  we  steam  by. 

On  some  of  the  floating  islands  are 
birds,  and  on  one  I  saw  an  iguana,  the 
giant  lizard  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
which  is  as  big  as  a  cat  and  whose  meat 
tastes  like  young  chicken.  Some  of  tne 
islands  have  bamboos  upon  them,  and 
upon  some  are  beds  of  papyrus,  similar 
to  the  famous  bulrushes  of  Egypt,  In 
which  the  cradle  of  the  '  aby  Moses  was 
laid. 

During  our  journey  we  attempted  to  go 
down  to  Bohio,  to  the  spot  where  the 
French  built  their  locks,  but  a  floating  is- 
land had  closed  up  the  entrance  and  we 
had  to  turn  back. 

Dead  Forests  in  Lake 

Among  the  queer  features  of  Lake  Ga- 
tun are  the  dead  forests  that  are  to  be 
seen  wherever  the  waters  have  risen  and 
covered  the  land.  Many  varieties  of  trop- 
ical trees  will  not  stand  firm  embedded  in 
water,  and  such  have  died  as  the  lake 
has  risen.  There  are  some  valleys  cov- 
ered with  dead  thickets,  and  in  places 
there  are  so  many  dead  trees  that  it 
makes  one  think  of  the  Dismal  swamp. 
Some  of  these  trees  are  as  white  as  the 
bones  of  a  skeleton,  and  are  naked  of 
bark.  Others  are  already  loaded  with  or- 
chids of  many  varieties.  Some  have  only 
their  tops  out  of  the  water,  and  we  now 
and  then  see  a  green  palm,  the  trunk  of 
which  is  in  the  bed  of  the  lake  and  only 
the  leaves  showing  out.  The  palms  seem 
to  last  longest,  and  there  are  many  buried 
to  the  roots  of  their  branches,  the  latter 
looking  like  bunches  of  gigantic  ferns  on 
the  bed  of  the  lake. 

We  often  bump  against  logs  as  we  move 
through  the  canal  channel.  The  trees  rot 
quickly  and  a  great  part  of  the  lake  is 
now  covered  with  floating  timber.  This 
will  be  gathered  together  and  rafted  to 
the  spillway,  before  the  canal  Is  in  active 
olii  ration.  It  will  there  be  rolled  over  the 
dam  and  go  down  to  the  ocean. 

Another  striking  feature  of  Gatun  lake 
is  the  floating  plants  which  cover  its 
waters.  There  are  great  beds  of  water 
lettuce  and  masses  of  water  hyacinths 
floating  about  as  well  as  spots  where 
a  green  plant  like  a  scum  covers  the  sur- 
face. The  water-lettuce  has  very  shea 
roots,  and  it  will  not  Impede  navigation. 
The  hyacinths  are  different.  Some  of 
their   roots   are   ten   and   twelve   feet  in 
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length;  and  they  will  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed before  the  canal  is  in  use. 

Life  in  the  Lake 

There  are  many  alligators  in  parts  of 
■Lake  Gatun,  although  most  of  them  are 
small.  Still  they  are  so  dangerous  that 
the  natives  will  not  go  swimming  in  the 
lake,  and  they  are  very  careful  to  keep 
out  of  their  way  while  fishing  along  the 
banks  of  the  lake  and  it  may  be  that 
a  few  may  be  found  upon  the  islands.  We 
see  many  wild  birds  and  among!  others 
the  white  heron,  from  wtilch  the  aigrettes 
for  our  ladies'  hats  come.  There  are 
also  wild  ducks,  and  several  pelicans  fly 
up  as  we  ride  about  among  the  float- 
ins  islands.  At  the  rising  of  one  of  these 
huge,  heavy-throated  fowl,  one  of  our 
party  quotes  the  slangy  and  rather 
coarse  limerick  concerning  it: 
A  wise  old  bird  is  the  pelican. 
His  pouch  holds  as  much  as  his  belly  can 
He  can  stow  in  his  beak  enough  food  for 
a  week. 

I  oon't  see  how  in  the  Ti— 11  he  can. 

Just  now,  however,  the  pelicans  which 
have  been  getting  their  food  from  Gatun 
lake  are  in  a  bad  way.  The  decaying 
vegetation  is  creating  gases  in  the  water 
(which  are  destroying  the  fish,  and  this, 
added  to  the  paint  which  is  washing  off 
Of  the  lock  gates,  has  sent  hundreds  of 
dead  fish  and  reptiles  over  the  spillway. 
Of  late  the  fish  mortality  has  been  de- 
creasing, and  when  the  water  is  cleared 
Of  dead  trees,  as  it  will  be  within  a  short 
time  after  the  lake  assumes  its  normal 
level,  the  number  of  fish  will  rapidly  in- 
crease. 

Scenic  Marvei  of  World 

The  big  steamers  will  be  several  hours 
In  crossing  Lake  Gatun,  and  I  predict 
that  the  beautiies  of  the  voyage  will  be 
such  that  it  wi'.l  make  this  place  one  of 
the  scenic  marvels  of  the  world.  The 
tropical  islands,  with  their  palms  and 
bamboos,  their  great  fern  trees  and  their 
magnificent  forest  giants,  bound  to- 
gether with  the  lianas,  will  be  in  plain 
view.  The  lake,  which  is  now  slightly  i 
muddy  from  the  vegetation  and  the 
floods,  will  then  be  as  clear  as  crystal, 
and  the  tourist  will  look  over  a  mirror 
of  silver  at  the  emerald  wonders  of  the 
tropics.  Off  to  the  south  as  he  nears  the 
Gatun  dam  he  will  see  a  range  of 
mountains  which  some  claim  to  be  a  part 
of  South  America.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Andes,  which  are  here 
like  ant  hills  in  comparison  with  the 
giant  volcanoes  which  wall  the  western 
Side  of   that  continent. 

As  the  ships  cross  the  'Jake  travelers 
will  have  a  good  sight  of  the  dam  and  the 
locks.  The  dam  is  already  becoming 
grass  grown,  and  it  will  be  little  more 
than  a  great  mound  or  windrow  of  earth 
holding  back  the  water.  At  the  left  hand 
is  the  spillway,  consisting  of  ten  great 
black  steel  grates  which  move  up  and 
down  between  structures  of  concrete. 
This  spillway  is  in  the  shape  of  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle.  It  has  an  iron  walk  on 
the  top.  One  does  not  realize  its  immens- 
ity until  he  comes  close  to  it,  but  then  it 
Is  very  impressive 

There  is  a  good-sized  island  right  in 
front  of  the  dam,  and  in  going  from  the 
spillway  to  the  locks  on  the  opposite  side 
we  sail  between  the  island  and  the  dam. 
The  dam  has  a  wide  approach  or  channel 
between  concrete  walls  and  the  ships  go 
from  this  right  into  the  locks. 

Around  the  Locks 

During  my  stay  at  Gatun  some  of  the 
locks  were  empty  and  some  were  filled, 
so  that  I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
see  how  they  looked.  They  are  enormous 
vats  which  rise  in  three  great  steps  from 
the  level  of  the  Atlantic  to  above  the 
eighty-five-foot  level  of  Lake  Gatun. 

Everything  connected  with  the  locks  is 
of  the  most  massive  description  and  still 
the  machinery  is  so  delicate  that  a  child 
could  operate  them.  The  great  gates, 
which  are  in  fact  mighty  double  doors  of 
iron,  swing  like  the  folding  doors  of  an 
old-fashioned  country  barn.  They  move 
as  smoothly  as  though  they  were  as  light 
as  feathers  or  so  many  sheets  of  news- 
paper. Nevertheless,  one  of  the  doors  or 
leaves  of  the  larger  gates  is  seven  feet 
thick  and  so  heavy  that  it  would  take 
1,500  horses  to  haul  it  if  it  were  broken 
up  and  put  on  two-horse  wagons. 
When  these  gates  are  shut  they  do  not 


We  Steam  Through  Culebra  Cut 


require  to  be  locked  or  fastened  in  any 
way  to  keep  out  the  water.  They  just 
come  together,  and  that  so  tightly  that  a 
Piece  of  metal  thinner  than  the  silky  hair 
of  your  baby  girl  or  one  less  than  one 
four-thousandths  of  a  foot  ihicK  could 
not  be  wedged  in  between  tnem.  There 
is  not  a  drop  of  water  that  oozes  through. 
There  are  ninety-two  doors  or  leaves  of 
this  kind  in  the  locks,  and  they  weifh 
altogether  about  60,000  tons,  which  wou.d 
be  a  good  sized  load  for  120,000  horses,  or 
enough  to  load  a  two-horse  wagon  Lrain 
thirty-eight  miles  in  length. 

"Lights  Along  the  Shore" 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
canal  locks  to  oe  seen  as  one  looks  at 
them  over  the  water  are  the  many  col- 
umns of  concrete  ending  in  gigantic  arms 
which  hold  the  electric  lights,  making 
the  workings  as  bright  by  night  as  by 
day.  These  pillars  of  light  run  along  on 
both  sides  of  the  locks,  and  in  the  center 
they  form  an  avenue  that  would  be  an 
ornament  to  any  park  or  to  any  city 
upon  earth.  There  is  some  talk  of  plant- 
ing palms  between  the  lights,  but  this 
is  doubtful,  as  their  shade  might  obscure 
the  lights. 

The  electricity  which  supplies  these 
lights,  and  also  those  for  the  whole 
canal,  comes  from  the  hydro-electrio 
plant  now  building.  This  will  be  oper- 
ated in  connection  with  the  fall  of  the 
water  from  the  level  of  Gatun  lake  to 
the  spillway  floor,  a  height  about  that 
of  a  seven-story  house.  The  generation! 
is  by  great  turbines,  and  enough  of  a 
current  will  be  produced  to  not  only  light 
the  canal  and  work  the  locks  at  both 
ends,  but  to  furnish  force  and  power  for 
the  mighty  machine  shops,  docks  and 
ether  equipment  at  the  terminals.  The 
transmission  line  which  will  carry  this 
current  from  one  side  of  the  canal  to  the 
other  is  now  in  the  course  of  erection. 
The  wires  will  be  hung  to  posts  of  struc- 
tural steel  resting  on  concrete  bases  and 


running  across  the  railroad  track,  high 
above  the  cars.  There  will  be  enough 
electricity  generated  to  move  the  trains 
of  the  Panama  railroad,  and  if  necessary 
this  line  can  be  used  for  that  purpose 
with  but  slight  additional  expense. 
Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 


Largest  Tree  in  United  States 

The  largest  tree  in  the  United  States 
is  said  to  be  the  "mother  of  the  forest," 
a  giant  redwood  in  the  Calaveras  big- 
tree  grove  in  California.  It  is  supposed 
to  contain  140,619  board  feet  of  lumber. 
There  are,  however,  many  claimants  for 
the  honor  of  being  the  "largest  tree" 
and  the  "oldest  tree,"  and  these  claims, 
according  to  foresters,  cannot  always  be 
verified. 


SAYE-THE-HORSE 

"  (Trade  Mark  Registered.) 

BOOK 
FREE 

Why  We  Make  a  Contract  to  Cure 

Mr.  W.  C.  FRALEY,  502  Fisher  St.,  Salisbury, 
N.  0.f  Mar.  27,  '13,  writes:  I  used  2  bottles  and 
cured  two  horses  and  one  pony  of  bone  spavin, 
two  years  ago  and  they  are  sound  as  a  dollar. 
FOUR  YEARS  AFTER— STILL  SOUND 
Mr.  H.  G.  PUTNAM,  dealer  in  Coal,  Danvers, 
Mass.,  Oct.,  6,  '13,  writes:  Four  years  ago  I 
Bent  for    Save-the-Horse  for  thoroughpin  and 
made  a  cure.    The  horse  has  done  a  good  day's 
work  almost  every  day  since  on  coal  wagon. 
WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating  hones 
Under  Signed  Contract '  to  Return  Money  if 
Remedy  faila.    You  risk  nothing  by  writing;  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  lor  advice  and  there  will 
be  no  string  to  it., 

OUR  LATEST  Save-ThSHorse  BOOK  is  our  19 
Years'  Discoveries— Treating  Every  Kind  Ring- 
bone—Thoropin— SPAVIN  —and  ALL— Shoulder, 
Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease — Tells 
How  to  Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  treat 
58  forms  of  LAMENESS — Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MOD. 
ERATE.  But  write  and  we  will  send  our— BOOK 
—Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  FREE  to 
i (Horse  Owners  and  Managers — Only), 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  16  Commerce  Ave.,  Bingbamtos,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 
by  Parcel  Post  or   Express  paid. 


We  can  guarantee  "Best  Tan"  because  there 
is  no  guesswork  in  our  business.  Our  labora- 
tory and  chemist  enables  us  to  treat  each  hide 
specially  to  its  needs,  and  to  make  it  soft,  pli- 
able and  durable.  Get  your  hide  "Best  Tanned" 


Fashions  Free  ^ 


This  catalog  shows  the  latest  styles  in 
furs.    Another  book  "A  Trip  Through  a  X 
Modern  Tannery"  illustrates  how  "Best  A 
Tan"  is  made,  and  why  it  is  best.  Jp'tf^ 
GLOBE  TANNING  CO.,  < 

234  East  1st  St.,    Des  Moines,  Iowa 


One  of  the  Range  Lights 


Our  price  for  the  splendid 
buggy  illustrated  below  is 
$61.90.  It  has  triple  panel 
auto  seat,  genuine  leather  up- 
holstering, highest  type  body 
construction,  triple  braced 
shafts,  best  wheels  made,  fuH 
wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  long 
distance  self  oiling  axle. 
Shipped  from  a  warehouse 
near  you. 

If  you  want  to  read  the  com- 
plete description  of  this  and 
many  other  vehicle  bargains, 
turn  to  the  vehicle  pages  of 
our  big  General  Catalog. 
Compare  the  quality  and 
prices  with  others  and  re- 
member the  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  we  give  you. 

If  you  haven't  our  big 
General  Catalog,  simply  say 
"Vehicles— 65T69"  on  a  pos- 
tal card  and  mail  to 


GREATER  values  than  we 
have  ever  before  been  able 
to  offer  are  shown  this  year 
in  our  complete  line  of  Solid 
Comfort  Vehicles  as  illustrated 
and  described  on  the  vehicle 
pages  of  our  General  Catalog. 

Our  Leader,  illustrated  below, 
is  the  biggest  selling  buggy  ever 
manufactured.  More  than  50,000 
are  in  daily  use.  But  we  offer 
equal  values  in  other  buggies, 
surreys,  runabouts  and  spring 
wagons.  Every  vehicle  we  sell 
is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  always.  Our  enor- 
mous vehicle  business  enables  us 
to  furnish  the  fullest  measure  of 
quality,  style  and  workmanship, 
at  prices  a  great  deal  lower  than 
others  ask. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 
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(heap Farm  Power! 


Helder  Tractor  Runs  on  Gasoline,  Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  simple  device  permits  the  use  of  either  ^ 
gasoline,  motor  spirits  or  kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  our*t 
]  tractor  in  a  class  by  itself.   A  gallon  of  kerosene  runs  the 
llHeider  Tractor  as  loner  as  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  develops  same  pow- 
er, thereby  doing  the  same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  tractor. 


Heider  Tractor. 


Does  the  Work  of  8  Horses  and  Costs  Less 

Increase  your  farm  profits  with  this  modern  farm  horse. 
It  takes  the  place  of  eight  horses  and  one  extra  man. 
Will  do  any  kind  of  field  or  belt  work  at  the  lowest 
'  c         en<  ""-^fi-^iMH-'  Jl  A\  Possible  cost.  The  Heider  Tractor  Is  the  pioneer  light 
Save  S>U  o      ]K*s&SSZjryi  tractor;  is  no  experiment,  weighs  only  5,000  pounds. 
Ol  your  farm  jK32j&*'-JI       Its  4-cylinder  motor,  lightweight,  gnat  power, 
JJ    I  \  operating  variable  speed,  simple  operation,  economical  fuel 

.^B'^6?J"--J^-W!v  expenses      ^^L_\#^  consumption,  make  it  the  best,  most  practical,  all- 

'  *  ■  f»"  '  v  .JSfe*^  purpose,  one-man  tractor  manufactured. 

VGet  tbe  Facts  About  Tractor  Farming —  Write  lor  FREE  Catalog 

■fl    Our  free  book  proves  by  actual  figures  that  you  save  money  by  selling  your  horses  and  buying  a  Heid- 

er  Tractor.   Tells  how  to  make  your  farm  pay  more.   Don't  delay,  write  at  once. 

I  Heider  Manufacturing  Company,  220 Main  Street,  Carroll,  Iowa. 


Biggest  Stumps  Puffed 


E.  C.  Culbreatb,  Johnston.  S.  O.,  does  it.  Thousands  6f~ 
others  doing  it.   ^Vby  not  you!    Pall  an  acre-  of 
etmnps  a  day.   Double  tbe  land  value—  grow  *it<y 
crops  on  virgin  soil  I   Get  a 


ft; 


—tbe  only  al!  steel,  triple  power  stump  puller 
made.   More  power  than  a  locomotive.  60% 
lighter, 400%  stronger  than  cast  iron  puller.. 30 
days* free  trial.  Syearguarameeto  replace, free, 
^castings  that  break  from  any  cause.  Double 
^  safety  ratchets.  Free  book  shows  photos 
letters  from  owners.  Special  price 
will  interestyou.  Writeuow.  Address 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,   1S5  22d  St.. 
Centerville,  Iowa 


and 


Fireproof  Your  Farm  Buildings  by  Using 


ROOFING 


~  APOLLO  Roofing  and  SidingProdocts  are  highest  quality,  full  weight, 
-.  easily  applied,  reasonable  in  cost  and  durable.  Sold  by  weight, 
u  Made  from  the  well  known  Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets, 
and  sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Write  to-day  for  our  free 
^  booklet  "Better  Buildings,**  containing  plans  and  full  information. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AMD  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Friefc  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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i  THIS  SEASON  WB  SHIP 
•FROZEN  I .  \  K  K  SU- 
PERIOR HERRING,"  in 
special  made  wooden  boxes, 
keeping  the  fish  clean  and 
fresh.  "We  ship  only  when  we  can  rely  on 
ueather.  Price  $3.50  per  100  lbs.  :  500  lbs.  or  more, 
S3. 25  per  100  lbs  .  .Enclose  money  order  and  state 
Railway.  JOHN  DEGERSTEDT  &  COMPANY, 
Uox  532,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  on  this 
page  please  mention  this  paper. 


Don't  ship  a  single  fur  to  anyone 
until  you  get  our  price  list._  It  will  f 
prove  that  we  pay  highest  prices  for  ^ 
furs  of  any  concern  in  America. 
We  Charge  No  Commisiioil^-* 0 
,  We  want  10,000  Skunk  and  Opos-  £^m  \, 
gum  and  will  pay  big  price  for  'SjS*/^a 
-«   them.  Send  for  FREE  price  ZZ/S^ 
list  today.  egg? 
'  HILL,  BROS.  FUR  CO., % 
J377N. Main  Sa.St.  Louis, Mo. 


Do  You  Know  the  Value  of  a 
KEEN  KUTTER  Pocketknife? 


The  name,  "KEEN  KUTTER,"  stamped  on  every 
blade,  it  a  positive  guarantee  of  its  unexcelled  quality. 

The  regular  selling  price  of  this  knife  is  $1.50.  Ask 
any  dealer;  he  will  tell  you  the  same. 

This  particular  knife  is  designed  for  the  special  use 
of  farmers,  storkmon  and  sportsmen,  on  account  of  the 
Leather  Belt  Puneh  Blade  for  m;il<in^  various-sized  holes 
in  leather  for  buckles,  rivets,  belt  lacing,  etc. 

WE    WANT   YOU   TO   HAVE  ONE 

Send  us  $  1 . r> 0  for  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  TWKNTIBTII  CEN- 
TURY FARMER  and  we  will  send  you  tlie  KNIFIO  FREE. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Let  us 
hear  from  you.  Give  us  your  experience,  ask  questions,  say 
what  you  think,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 
All  communications  must  be  signed,  not  necessarily  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  the  use  of  the  editor. 


Alfalfa  on  HiUy  Land 

N.  C.  J.,  Parker,  S.  D. :  Have  read 
your  valuable  paper  as  long  as  I  ha/ve 
been  farming,  and  every  week  it  becomes 
more  interesting  to  me,  especially  on  the 
alfalfa  question.  I  would  like  your  idea 
or  tbe  idea  of  your  readers  on  the  follow- 
ing question:  I  have  in  the  corner  of  my 
land  a  piece  of  pasture  which  has  never 
been  broken  up.  The  size  is  about  five 
acres.  It  is  quite  hilly— in  fact,  almost 
too  steep  to  break  up  with  a  plow.  Now 
what  I  would  like  to  know  is,  could  1 
sow  sweet  clover  right  in  this  prairie 
and  get  a  good  stand?  If  not,  when 
could  I  sow  alfalfa  after  being  broken 
up?  I  would  try  this  if  there  is  not  any 
other  way.  I  want  to  make  a  hog  pas- 
ture from  this  patch  if  I  can  get  a  good 
stand  of  sweet  clover  or  alfalfa  here. 
The  ground  is  black  soil,  with  a  little 
gravel  mixed  in  with  it.  It  has  a  yellow 
subsoil.  Would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  and  your  readers  would  give  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  the  above. 

Editor's  Note — Your  pasture 
proposition  seems  to  be  one  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties  and"  de- 
mands extra  labor  and  considerable 
risk  if  you  attempt  to  seed  it  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Were  we  so  situated 
we  would  practice  a  little  experimen- 
tation in  view  of  getting  alfalfa  or 
sweet  clover  to  grow  on  this  piece 
of  land,  which  you  design  for  hog 
pasture.  There  have  been  some 
very  successful  results  in  disking 
sod  and  sowing  alfalfa  and  other 
tame  grasses.  As  a  trial  and  to 
evade  washing,  which  is  a  very  seri- 
ous thing  to  check  or  doctor  up  on 
hilly  land  when  once  started,  we 
would  use  a  small  disk  that  can  be 
handled  on  this  ground  and  double- 
disk  as  early  as  possible  and  sow  the 
sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  in  this 
disked  ground  as  early  as  seed  is  or- 
dinarily sown  in  your  locality  in  the 
spring.  It  should  get  the  benefit  of 
the  spring  rains  and  opportunity  of 
all  the  advantages  for  germination 
possible  so  as  to  root  properly  before 
any  dry,  hot  weather  interferes.  If 
this  trial  failed,  we  would  repeat  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  August. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  alto- 
gether probable,  to  get  both  these 
grasses  to  grow  by  this  process.  Ne- 
braska has  hundreds  of  acres  where 
alfalfa  is  growing  in  pasture  fields. 
Some  of  these  were  sown  on  the  sod 
and  no  system  of  cultivation  used; 
others  were  disked  after  sowing  and 
some  before  sowing.  We  would1  not 
risk  plowing  up  and  cultivating  hill- 
side lands  in  order  to  get  the  usual 
seed  bed  for  sowing  alfalfa.  The 
alfalfa  is  a  persistent  grower  when- 
ever it  gets  into  the  soil.  Sweet 
clover  will  grow  any  place  with  or 
without  a  chance.  One  need  not  ex- 
pect the  growth  or  stand  on  this 
land  at  first  that  would  naturally 
follow  smooth,  well  cultivated  land. 


Catalpa  Trees  and  Stock  Raising 

P.  J.  II.,  Dixon  County,  Nebraska:  Can 
you  please  tell  me  through  your  paper 
whither  catalpa  trees  will  do  well  on 
low,  marshy  land?  Dm  land  is  along  the 
Logan  bottom.  1  would  like  to  know 
where  is  the  best  place  to  raise  and  feed 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.    Please  give  full 


explanations  for  any  certain  place  being 
best  according  to  facts  that  you  have. 

Answer — Catalpa  trees  do  well  on 
inundated  bottom  lands  that  are 
rich  in  fertility.  As  far  as  soil  goes, 
yours  is  probably  suited  for  raising 
this  variety  of  tree,  but  the  catalpa 
is  a  southern  tree  and  would  be 
likely  to  winter  kill  as  far  north  as 
you  are.  Experiments  in  raising 
catalpas  in  Minnesota  and  northern 
Iowa  have  not  been  very  successful, 
although  in  southern  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska they  do  well. 

There  is  no  best  place  for  raising 
all  the  different  kinds  of  stock  you 
name.    There  are  successful  stock 
raisers  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  Canada    to    Texas   and  from 
Maine  to  California.    Success  in  the 
stock  business    depends    upon  the 
man  far  more  than  upon  the  local- 
ity.    If  you  want    to   go   into  the 
stock  raising  business,  your  present 
location  is  as  good  as  any.    You  noi 
doubt  know  the  land  and  its  capacity! 
for  raising  the  various  feed  crops 
you  would  need.    Any  place  that  is- 
suited  to  raising  corn  and  alfalfa  is; 
a  good  stock  country.    You  are  also 
on  a  railroad  and  not  far  from  the' 
South  Omaha  or  Sioux  City  markets, 
to  which  you  may  ship  your  products ' 
without   very   large  transportation' 
charges. 


Nebraska  Sanitary  Board  to  Meet 

"We,  the  undersigned,  do  protest  against 
the  adoption  of  the  regulations  and  rules 
which  the  Veterinary  association  is  try- 
ing to  have  adopted  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  hog  cholera  serum 
in  the  state  of  Nebraska. 

B.  S.  MILLER. 
O.  M.  BLEVINS, 
SILAS  MILLER. 

Oresham,  Neb. 
Editor's  Note — Fully  2,000  farm- 
ers and  hog  raisers,  have  sent  in 
their  protests  to  members  of  the 
Sanitary  Live  Stock  board.  The 
board  will  hold  a  meeting  at  the 
state  capital  before  taking  final  ac- 
tion on  the  rules  and  regulations 
asked  by  the  Veterinary  association. 
Representatives  from  the  Veterinary 
association  and  farmers  and  live 
stock  men  are  to  be  in  attendance. 
The  editor  of  this  paper  will  attend 
and  give  our  readers  a  report  of  the 
proceeedings. 


Cream  Station  Agent's  View 
Cream  Buyer,  Nebraska:  In  looking  over 
your  valuable  paper  I  saw  an  article  en- 
titled "Shipping  Cream  Direct,"  by  T.i 
J.  S,"  With  your  permission,  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  same.  I  have  been  ln| 
the  cream  business  for  about  ten  years 
and  I  have  watched  It  closely.  I  sample 
and  test  cream  and  have  more  trouble 
with  the  man  that  brings  a  poor  pra<Je 
of  cream  than  with  those  that  test  35  or.l 
better. 

Now,  the  writer  seems  to  be  unable  to 
deride  which  to  do— ship  direct  or  sell  to 
the  local  man.  1  take  it  that  he  believes 
his  nun  to  be  honest  with  him  .and  I  b*- 
liovo  most  men  are  so,  but  1  believe  that 
the  creameries  do  have  a  limit  to  what 
they  can  pay  for  m  am.  and  we  all  knpw 
that  a  largo  company  eon  pay  more  th*n 
a  small  one,  f»r  they  can  keep  their  UK" 
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work  all  the  time,  where  a  small  one 
nnot. 

3ut  as  to  direct  shipments,  I  will  say 
at  it  don't  pay  in  my  town.  I  have 
ven  it  a  test  by  weighing  and  sampling 
id  testing  for  the  farmer  so  he  would 
iow  just  what  he  couid  get  for  his 
earn  at  the  station,  and  then  he  can 
11  if  it  pays  to  ship  direct.  Then  there 
another  side  to  it.  The  farmer  don't 
ways  have  a  ten-gallon  can  of  cream, 
id  he  can  sell  any  number  of  pounds 
cream  at  the  station,  if  it  is  not  more 
ian  six  or  seven  pounds,  and  get  his 
leek  for  it  and  go  home,  but  he  has  to 
ive  a  can  full  before  he  can  ship  direct, 
t  course,  the  station  agent  is  always 
ad  to  take  a  small  amount  and  do  the 
ime  work  for  it  as  if  he  had  eighty 
junds  instead  of  eight. 
Now  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  a 
sod  thing  for  the  producer  to  have  the 
ical  station  to  buy  the  cream.  If  the 
:ation  was  gone  it  would  not  pay  to  ship 
venty  or  twenty-five  pounds,  and  they 
ould  have  to  make  butter,  and  then  the 
lerchants  would  get  overstocked  and 
le  price  would  go  down  to  12  or  15  cents 
er  pound,  while  it  is  now  25  cents  in  my 
iwn,  and  the  merchants  sell  all  they  can 
>r  25  cents  and  take  17  cents  for  the 
alance.  That  is  the  case  here. 
We  middlemen  like  to  pay  all  we  can 
nd  we  want  all  we  can  make  to  live  on. 
ust  now  the  commission  on  cream 
uiges  from  IV2  to  2  cents  per  pound  for 
utter-fat,  and  the  station  furnished, 
here  is  a  shrinkage  in  the  cream  each 
me  it  is  handled.  Now  cream  is  32 
ents,  commission  2  cents,  and  1  cent  for 
t-dtion  expenses,  making  the  cream  35 
ents  as  it  leaves  the  dairy  at  the  rail- 
md  station.  At  the  average,  there  are 
iventy-six  to  thirty  pounds  butter-fat  in 
ighty  pounds  of  cream;  express  is  30 
snts  more,  so  you  can  see  that  the  sta- 
on  is  paying  as  much  as  the  creamery 
lat  is  trying  to  get  you  to  ship  direct, 
/hat  will  you  do  if  you  want  to  sell 
ream  all  the  time?  Sell  to  your  local 
ian.  He  is  between  you  and  the  express 
impany  and  the  creamery. 
I  think  that  most  of  the  companies  are 
lir;  still,  with  thousands  of  cans  and 
atrons  all  over  the  state,  they  are  liable 
>  make  mistakes  and  get  your  cream 
iixed.  Then  if  you  happen  to  be  at  the 
:ation  some  day  and  see  one  of  your 
ins  of  cream  tipped  out  of  a  truck  and 
ailled,  and  it  is  worth  $7  at  least,  you 
ill  have  to  go  to  the  railroad  agent  and 
lake  a  complaint,  and  it  will  be  six 
lonths  or  a  year  before  the  agent  gets 
round  to  it,  and  then  you  will  have  to 
ike  perhaps  half  the  price. 
In  every  town  there  are  from  two  to 
ve  stations.  If  one  creamery  is  getting 
nice  lot  of  cream,  along  comes  another 
reamery  man  and  says,  "This  man  is 
etting  too  much.  We  must  get  some  of 
lat  cream."  He  knows  that  they  pay 
le  same,  but  he  will  start  up  a  station 
nd  run  it  at  a  loss  to  the  man  or  his 
:>m]>any— it  don't  matter  much  which— 
1st  so  he  gets  the  station  started.  There 
ught  to  be  a  law  to  stop  puttmg  in  so 
lany  stations.  You  know  that  any  man. 
lat  \vants  to  buy  cream  will  get  some— 
erhaps  not  enough  to  make  a  living,  but 
nough  to  bust  the  other  man,  and  still 
le  next  creamery  will  try  to  do  the  same 
ling.  I  tell  you  the  man  at  the  station, 
ill  do  what  is  right  by  you  if  you  will 
:ay  by  him,  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake 
e  is  there  to  make  it  good. 

Note — We  are  glad  to  print  this 
iew  of  the  situation.  The  cream 
tation  agent  no  douht  suffers  as 
mch  by  the  duplicating  of  stations 
s  anyone  else,  hut  is  this  an  argu1- 
lent  against  shipping  direct?  There 
re  several  things  in  this  letter  that 

will  not  hurt  the  cream  shipper  to 
link  about.  The  statements  are 
vidently  correct,  but  what  about 
ie  conclusion  drawn? 


Relation  of  Pruning  to  Spraying 

"As  we  go  about  our  pruning  of 
ie  fruit  trees,  let  us  keep  in  mind 
iat  all  phases  of  orchard  work  are 
ery  closely  related.  Especially  is 
lis  true  in  regard  to  pruning  and 
graying,"  says  George  M.  List  of 


the  Colorado  Agricultural  college. 

"The  failure  to  control  the  cod- 
dling-moth,  leaf-roller,  San  Jose 
scale  and  other  insects  in  many  cases 
can  be  traced  to  the  lack  of  pruning 
or  poor  pruning.  It  is  impossible  to 
reach  with  the  spray  all  parts  of  the 


found  in  many  orchards.  Almost 
invariably  the  most  damage  is  done 
by  these  various  insects  in  the  cen- 
ter or  top  of  such  trees  where  the 
spray  does  not  penetrate.  Annual 
and  systematic  pruning  should  be 
practiced  with  one  of  the  main  ob- 


tree  so  all  parts  can 
reached  with  the  spray." 


be  easily 


tall,  thick,   brushy   trees   that   are  jects  in  view,  that  of  shaping  the 


More  than  120,000,000  board  feet 
of  timber  was  given  away  free  by 
the  government  last  year  to  settlers 
and  miners  living  in  or  near  the  na- 
tional forests. 


^^tch  the  bill  frow  bigger!  From  mill 


you  it  doubles  in  size 
when  you  buy  of  a 
dealer 


2^ 


Buy  at  wholesale 
—  direct  from  the 


mill 


Pay  your  local  dealer  $400  for  lumber,  and  $200  of  your  hard-earned  money 
goes  to  the  middlemen  you  see  pictured  above.  The  mill  sells  its  output  to  the 
wholesalers,  the  wholesalers  sell  to  the  jobbers,  the  commission  men  and  their 
salesmen  buy  of  the  jobbers  and  sell  to  the  dealers.  They  all  get  a  good  big  profit.  The  local  dealer 
may  be  a  fine  fellow,  but  he's  sure  to  get  a  big  profit  off  the  lumber  he  sells  you.  Even  if  he  sold  at 
what  it  costs  him,  you'd  still  be  paying  those  four  other  middlemen  who  don't  add  one  penny's  worth 
of  value  to  the  lumber.  You're  bound  to  pay  far  too  much  for  lumber,  if  you  buy  from  the  lumber 
yard.    But  there' s  no  need  to  do  it  any  longer.    We  enable  you  to 

Save  as  high  as  60%- 

and  get  better  lumber,  too 

Our  plan  is  simple.  First,  we  sell  you  direct — that  means  one  profit  instead  of  five  for  you  to  j>ay. 
Second,  our  direct  price  to  you  represents  one  small  profit  over  producing  cost.  We  not  only  run  saw 
mills,  but  control  the  forests.  We  fell  and  log  the  timber,  and  manufacture  it  into  highest  grade  lumber. 
No  one  else  in  all  America  is  offering  you  the  chance  to  buy  lumber  at  such  a  wonderfully  low  cost. 


Immediate  shipment  —  quick  delivery 

We  keep  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  in  pile,  and  big  ware- 
houses full  of  millwork — ready  for  shipment.  Shipments 
go  out  within  24  to  48  hours  after  order  is  received.  Seven 
great  railways  rush  our  shipments  to  our  customers.  They 
reach  destination  within  an  average  of  two  weeks'  time. 
Now's  an  ideal  time  to  order  while  there's  snow  on  the 
ground  for  easy  hauling.  We'll  furnish  free,  enough  roof- 
ing to  keep  lumber  perfectly  dry. 

Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed 

You  can't  lose  in  dealing  with  us.  We  prepay  the  freight. 
We  allow  you  to  inspect  the  lumber  before  you  accept.  Even 
then  you  are  protected  by  our  guarantee  which  says,  "We 
guarantee  better  material,  grade  for  grade,  than  trust  or  com- 
bine standards"  (the  standard  the  local  dealer  goes  by.) 

HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  CO. 

460  Union  Ave..  Seattle.  Wash. 


Use  this 
coupon 
NOW, 


GET  THE  FACTS 

(Save  as  high  as  60% 
on  a  clear  fir  silo 

by  buying  of  us  at  one  profit, 
above  manufacturing  cost. 

Seattle  Silos  are  made  of  famou9 
Puget  Sound  fir  from  ourown  forests 
and  worked  in  one  of  our  six  great 
mills;  forourone-piece  silo  staves  we 
use  only  the  choicest  timher.  Close 
and  straight  grained.  Free  from  sap 
and  large  knots;  wonderfully  durable. 

Seattle  Silos 

have  patented  swinging  doors 

These  doors  are  quick  detachable:  no 
lifting:  easily  swing  in  or  out:  door 
bars  form  strong  ladder  from  which, 
by  our  original  arrangement,  hoops 
are  easily  tightened. 
Send  coupon  for  folder.  On  a  stnele  silo 
we  can  probably  arrange  to  give  you  practically 
carload  shipment  price.  To  one  farmer  in  each 
township  we  have  a  very  special  offer.  Writetoday. 
Use  the  coupon  opposite  the  hand. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

460UnioD  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Send  your  bill  of  materials  for 
prices  delivered  your  station 

We  ship  everything  complete  for  building;  lumber,  sash, 
doors,  shingles,  millwork,  hardware  and  paint.  Send  us 
your  carpenter's  bill  of  materials  for  complete  estimate  of 
cost  delivered  your  station.  If  you  haven't  arrived  at  the 
point  of  having  bill  of  materials  gotten  up,  write  anyhow 
for  our  catalog  and  general  price  list.  Maybe  we  can  help 
you  plan  your  building.  You  are  welcome  to  the  services 
of  our  architects.    Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co., 

460  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Please  send  the  following:  (Be  Mare  to  write  plainly  ^ 

[  ]  Catalog  and  General  Price  List  of  Lumber  and  Millwork. 
[  ]    Special  Silo  Folder. 


Name 


BARGAIN  DAY  ON  CUTS 

You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  for  8  cents  per  square 
inch,  cash  with  order— not  less  than  75 
cents  for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind.  Address, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Young  Herd  Sired  by  Beau  Mischief,  Winner  at  1913  International. 
"BY  TSSXS  FRUITS  YE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM." 

Herefords  Extraordinary 

AT  AUCTION 

At  Cambridge,  Neb.,  Jan.  28,  1914 

70  Head  70  Head 

These  cattle  have  heen  selected  with  the  most  discriminating  care. 
Every  animal  is  a  good  one,  and  among  them  are  a  number  of  out- 
standing individuals  that  are  good  enough  to  show  in  any  company. 
Twelve  head  of  the  bulls  are  by  the  great  Bean  Mischief,  and  every 
one  is  of  herd  heading  character.  The  balance  are  by  Princeps  A, 
Parsifal  and  Sensation.  They  are  bulls  for  the  most  discriminating 
breeder,  and  also  big,  rugged,  heavy  boned  fellows  for  range  service. 

The  females  will  consist  of  cows  with  calves  at  'foot,  and  heifers 
bred  and  open.  One  of  these  is  Mischief  Maker  36th,  first-prize  heifer 
at  the  International  this  year  and  one  of  the  best  heifers  in  America. 
Her  equal  will  not  be  sold  this  year.  Her  dam,  Germania  2d,  by 
Princeps,  is  included,  due  to  drop  calf  about  sale  time,  to  same  bull. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  attractions.  They  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  See  field  note  for  further  information.  Catalogues  are 
ready  and  may  be  had  by  addressing, 

MOUSEL  BROS.,  Cambridge,  Neb. 

Auct.,  Col.  E.  D.  Snell.  G.  E.  Hall  will  represent  this  paper. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  POLLS 

Bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
vour  wants  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Hen. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond, 
W.  B.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.   W.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center.  Neb. 


DUROC  BBBD  SOW  BARGAINS 

Sows  for  sale  sired  by  I  Am  Crimson  Wonder 
uth,  Crimson  Advancer,   C.   H.'s  Crimson  Wonder 
and   Critic    Col.    2nd.     Bred   mostly   to  Crimson 
Duke  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again. 
ERNEST  POWLIE,   -    HICKMAN,  NEB. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIA  N 


Purebred  Registered 

HOL  STEIN 
CATTLE 

To  promote  (reneral  prosperity  and  their 
own  business,  bankers  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  buying  pure-bred  HolstcinH  by 
the  carload  and  Killing  them  on  time  to  the 
farmers  of  the  community. 

Every  year  It  becomes  clearer  that  with 
large-yield  rowB  the  covt  of  -milk  and  biiHcr 
production  can  he  brought  down  to  a  point 
that  make*  dairying  prolltable. 

A  herd  of  uu(  brad  BfltaMM  Is  an  In- 
ventment  that  combines  Bafetjr  with  large 
dividends. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

HoUlein-FrieBian  Amo.,  F.  L,  Hough- 
ton,   Beo'jr.     Box   179.    lirattlcboro,  Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


I 


I 


The  Jerseys 

Pay  Dividends  on  $500  Per  Acre  Land 

On  the  northwest  coast  of 
California  there  is  a  rainfall  of 
from  50  to  100  inches  per  yeaT. 
There  land  is  worth  $500  per 
acre,  but  grade  Jersey  herds 
are  paying  interest  and  divi- 
dends on  that  land,  averaging 
400  lbs.  butter  fat  per  year. 
Moral :  Grade  up  your  herd  by  getting  a 
pure-bred  Jersey  sire  from  a  producing  dam. 

Get  facts  about  Jeraeya  from 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


I  have  utartwfi  moro  brewrlern  on  the  road  to  tmc- 
cohb  thnn  any  man  living.  I  have  thelfirgejituid  tin- 
«nt  herd  In  the  IT.  s  Kvery  one  an  early  4velopor, 
marly  for  the  market  at  Hi  x  months  old;  J  want  to 
I'liurenne  ho«  I  n  each  community  to  aaroTtise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan, "How  to  M;il<e  Money  from 
Hokh."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  /RFD79  Portland,  Mloh. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  find  of  King  Segls  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  Yi.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nob. 


I'OLAMM'IIINA  llO<;S 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINA  GILTS 

We  have  a  nplrndld  lol  of  spring  kIHb  Tor  Bale,  sired  by  I51ue  Valley  and  nine 
Viillcy'H  Orange  l>v  liii:  Orniw-r  Tiny  Imve  liw  n  nlven  Ihe  double  treatment  and  are 
iMmimn  from  dluca.se,  and  all  bred  for  early  spring  farrow      Sal  Indict  Ion  gunr- 
d  THOMAS  r.  WALKER  b  BON,  Alexandria,  Neii. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  n  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of.  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Krueger's  Good  Duroe  Offering 

With  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  we  arc  starting  the  sale 
advertising  of  Gus  Krueger  of  Beemer, 
Neb.,  who  will  sell  Durocs  at  his  farm 
near  that  place  on  February  4.  In  the 
beginning  we  want  to  say  that  this  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  best  offering  that  Mr. 
Krueger  has  ever  put  up  for  sale.  In 
the  first  place,  he  will  have  twenty-five 
head  of  yearling  and  tried  sows  that 
would  constitute  a  mighty  nice  sale  of- 
fering of  themselves.  In  addition  to 
these,  he  will  have  ten  head  of  very 
choice  spring  gilts.  This  stuff  is  in  the 
best  of  breeding  condition  and  have  been 
fed  on  a  balanced  ration  that  insures 
their  going  out  and  making  good  for 
those  who  buy  them.  The  attraction  of 
the  sale  and,  for  that  matter,  one  of  the 
best  sows  to  be  sold  this  year,  is  Bessie 
Wonder,  a  daughter  of  Wallace's  Won- 
der out  of  a  Billie  K.,  Jr.,  dam.  In 
point  of  individual  makeup,  this  sow  is 
hard  to  fault,  possessing  abundance  of 
scale,  a  strong  arched  back,  good  bone, 
right  up  on  her  feet,  a  good,  heavy  ham 
and  just  as  smooth  as  a  ribbon.  She  has 
every  qualification  to  make  her  a  prize 
winner  if  she  had  been  shown  in  tho 
proper  condition.  Together  with  this, 
look  at  her  breeding.  It  is  of  the  very 
beet.  She  is  bred  to  the  great  boar, 
Colonel  Chief,  one  of  the  best  big  boars 
in  service  in  the  west  today.  Another 
splendid  sow  in  the  offering  is  Red 
Beauty  by  Sensation  Wonder  and  out  of 
a  granddaughter  of  Junior  Jim.  This 
is  the  kind  of  a  sow  you  need  not  bo 
afraid  to  send  a  bid  on.  She  also  is 
bred  to  Colonel  Chief.  There  are  four 
fall  sows,  litter  sisters,  by  Prince  Muncie 
Col.  and.  out  of  a  daughter  of  Com 
modore  Lad,  and  all  bred  to  Colonel 
Chief,  that  are  almost  like  peas  in  a 
pod.  They  have  plenty  of  sizet  quality 
rind  smoothness,  good  bone  and  feet,  and 
are  good  enough  to  go  into  any  man  s 
herd.  ThesB  are  only  a  few  of  the  good 
things.  Remember  that  everything  in 
this  offering  is  immune  from  disease, 
and  this  should  be  a  big  item  at  the 
present  time.  Fifteen  head  of  this  offer- 
irg  is  bred  to  Colonel  Chief.  Colonel 
Chief  is  bv  Chiefs  Colonel  second  and 
cut  of  a  dam  by  Prince  of  Colonels. 
Chief's  Colonel  was  by  King  of  Colonels 
and  King  of  Colonels  by  old  Prince  of 
Colonels.  We  want  to  say  right  here 
that  we  believe  any  of  these  good  sows, 
bred  to  this  boar,  would  be  a  mighty 
valuable  asset  in  any  man's  herd.  The 
balance  of  this  offering  is  bred  to  A 
Professor  and  Golden  Model  by  Golden 
Model  fourth.  Both  boars  are  of  recog- 
nized merit.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
arrange  to  attend  this  sale.  If  you  can- 
not do  so  and  wish  something  in  the 
offering,  send  your  bids  to  G.  E.  hail  oi 
this  paper  and  they  will  receive  fair 
treatment. 

A  Dependable  Duroc  Offering, 

To  those  who  have  attended  the  Duroe- 
Jersey  sales  of  Robert  I.eisy  of  E  isner 
Neb  in  the  past,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  make  known  the  character  and  class 
of  the  hogs  that  will  go  into  his  sale  to 
he  held  at  that  place  on  February  5.  It 
is  a  generally  well  known  fact  that  he 
comes  about  as  near  putting  up  the  right 
kind  of  an  offering  in  the  right  kind  of 
wav  as  any  man  in  the  business  m  Ne- 
braska, and  whenever  he  puts  an  animal 
into  a  sale,  that  animal  is  guaranteed  to 
be  just  as  represented  in  the  catalogue  or 
the  purchaser  gets  his  money  back.  This 
is  the  kind  of  a  guarantee  that  really 
does  guarantee.  The  line-up  of  stuff  he 
has  for  this  sale  is  an  especially  good 
one  from  start  to  finish.  It  will  consist 
of  five  tried  sows,  seven  fall  yearlings 
and  twentv-eight  spring  gilts— forty  head 
in  all.  They  are  in  first-class  breeding 
condition— not  overloaded  with  fat,  hut 
carrying  enough  flesh  to  suit  the  average 
buyer.  The  five  tried  sows  are  all  good 
ones  and  have  proven  themselves  good 
breeders  right  in  this  herd.  They  are 
sired  by  Fnccda  Crimson  Wonder,  B.  St 
L.'s  Wonder,  Crimson  Chief  and  Kruc- 


l'OLA NO-CHINA  HOGS 


POLAND-CHINA  OPPORTUNITIES 

Big,  smooth,  heavy  boned,  easy  feed- 
era,  Spring  males,  by  the  noted  Way- 
aide  Jumbo.  Write  me.  I  have  what 
you  want. 

FRBD  WILIE,  Coluinbut,  Neb. 


ger's  Chief  Perfection.  One  of  the  beat 
sows  is  l'ritehard  l.ady,  by  Krueger 
Chief  Perfection  and  out  of  the  dam,  Ad- 
vancer Girl  2d.  This  sow  is  the  dam 
tho  W|i  boar  in  Mr.  Leisy's  fall  sale  and 
also  the  best  spring  gilt  going  in  this  of 
fering.  Another  good  sow  is  Magnolia 
Blossom,  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder  a 
out  of  a  dam  by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder 
this  making  her  a  line  bred  Crimson 
Wonder  sow.  She  was  bred  to  Colonel 
2d  to  farrow  March  14.  This  sow  is  the 
dam  of  Wonder  Lad,  one  of  Mr.  Leisy'i 
herd  boars.  Fall  gilts  are  a  straight 
clean  lot,  all  being  sired  by  a  son  of 
Proud  Colonel  Boy  and  bred  to  Colonel 
2d.  Spring  gilts  are  sired  by  Critic 
Colonel  Tippy,  Prince  Muncie  ColonaL 
Golden  Model  15th.  Model  Boy,  R.  I^U 
Model.  Lincoln  Chief  2d,  Dusty  Crimson,1 
Echo  Crimson  Wonder,  Sioux  Wonder  and 
J.  S.'s  Model.  One  of  the  best  gilts  that 
we  have  seen  for  .some  time  is  No.  40  in 
the  catalogue.  She  is  by  J.  S.'s  Model  ovft 
of  Pritchard  Lady  and  bred  to  Colonel 
2d  for  early  farrow.  In  this  connection, 
we  want  to  say  something  about  the  herd 
hoars  in  service  in  this  herd.  They  are 
Colonel  2d  by  Proud  Colonel  Junior  by 
Proud  Colonel  and  out  of  the  dam  Won- 
der's Beauty  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again, 
Wonder  Lad  by  Crimson  Wonder  10th, 
and  out  of  a  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder 
dam.  High  Chief  by  Invincible  Chief  and 
out  of  the  dam  Golden  Model  Girl,  by 
Golden  Model  loth.  Here  Is  a  variety  of 
breeding  that  is  hard  to  beat,  and  a  sow 
bred  to  any  one  of  them  is  bound  to  be 
a  profitable  investment.  Remember, 
everything  in  this  offering  is  immune  and 
was  immune  two  months  before  the  time 
that  they  were  bred.  Get  your  name  en 
Mr.  Leisy's  mailing  list  for  a  catalogue 
and  arrange  to  attend  this  sale.  If  you 
can  not  do  so,  send  your  bids  to  G.  E. 
Hall  of  this  paper  and  they  will  be  taken 
care  of.  Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

A  Great  Duroc  Offering 

Henry  Stuthman  of  PUger,     Neb.,  Is 
starting  his  adA'ertising  for  his  bred  son 
sale  in  this  issue  of  The  Twentieth  Cen 
tury  Farmer.    We  take  pleasure  in  call 
ing  attention  to  this  sale  for  the  reasoi 
that  Mr.   Stuthman  is  going  to  offer  i 
class  of  hogs  that  are  good  enough  t< 
command  the  attention  and  patronage  o 
any  breeder  in  the  country.    We  looket 
this  herd  over  a  few  days  ago  and  mus 
say  that  we  are  more  than  surprised  t< 
note  the  advancement  that  it  has  madi 
during  the  last  few  months.    Mr.  Stutlf 
man  had  just  separated  the  hogs  he  li 
going  to  sell  and  placed  them  in  one  lo 
the  day  before  our  calling  on  him.  I 
seemed  to  us  we  had  not  in  a  long  tin)' 
seen  a  better  lot  than  were  to  be  fount 
right  here.    They  are  in  the  very  best  o' 
condition  and  will  go  out  and  make  gooi 
for  the  purchaser  without  a  doubt.  If 
has  been  very  careful  in  the  matter  cp 
rations  and  has  seen  to  it  that  they  too; 
plenty  of  exercise,  as  well  as  having  ac 
cess  to  all  the  fourth  cutting  of  alfalf 
that  they  wanted.    There  will  be  forti 
five  head  in  the  offering,  consisting  cl 
ten  tried  sows,   fifteen    fall    gilts  an 
twenty  spring  gilts.    The  tried  sows  ar 
by  Melina's  Wonder,  Red  Jim,  Wallace', 
Wonder,  Red  Chief  Wonder  and  Golde 
Model  4th.    The  fall  gilts  are  all  by  M< 
lina's  Wonder,  with  the  exception  of  on< 
and  she  is  by  Valley  King,  the  champlo 
boar  of  two  states.    Spring  gilts  are  b 
Melina's  Wonder,    Crimson  Wonder  S< 
lect,  Colonel  Tippy  and  B.  &  G.'s  Wor 
der.    These  sows    are    bred    to  Swe< 
Rose's  Wonder,  a  son  of  the  great  broo 
sow,  Sweet  Rose  2d,  and  sired  by  B. 
G.'s  Wonder;  Chief's  Model  by  Chief  Ii 
vincible  by  Invincible  Chief  and  out  < 
a  Golden  Model  15th  dam;  Crimson  Woi 
der  Select  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again  ar 
out  of  a  Chief  Select  clam.     Just  loc 
this  combination  of  blood  lines  over  ar 
see  if  it  isn't  mighty  hard  to  beat.  wi 
will  have  more  to  say  about  the  Ind 
vidual   makeup  of  this   offering  in  oi 
next  issue.    In  the   meantime   get  yoi 
name  on  Mr.  Stuthman's  list  for  a  cat- 
logue,  for  you  will  be  standing  in  yoi 
own  light  unless  you  make  arrangemen 
to  attend  this  sale.     In  the  event  thi 
you  can  not  do  so,  send  your  bids  to  < 
Ei  Hall  of  this  paper,  and  they  will  1 
taken  care  of.    Kindly  mention  the  Twe 
ticth  Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Champion  Durocs  at  Auction 

We  spent  some  time  last  week  in  loo 
ing   over    the    offering   of  Puroc-Jers 
bred  sows  to  be  sold  on  February  3 
Wisner,    Neb.,    by    Clarence  Wallace 
that  place.     Mr.   Wallace's  name  is  t 
well  known  to  need  any  particular  mf 
tion  on  our  part.    The  character  of  ho 
he  has  been  raising  and  the  winnings 
has  been  miking  at  the  leading  fairs  h 
caused  his  herd  to  he  known  througho 
the  corn  belt.   The  offering  he  is  going 
n  ake  at  this  time  is  a  very  remarka 
one.     Remarkable  in  the   first  place 
that  one  of  the  leading  attractions  will 
Fancy  Advance  2d,  the  grand  champl 
sow  at  the  Nebraska  state  fair  this  y 
This  great  sow  is  bred  to  Golden  M 
4th,  giving  the  purchaser  a  eombinatl 
(CONTINUED    ON  PAGE  TWENTY) 


HORSES 


America's  Famed  Horse  Districts 

This  particular  <llnlrlpt,  firmed  for  JVrrliorons.  The  Chandler  hern  Is  known  for 
nraftlnoBH  unliHlanrp  and  lion*.  HIk  bunch  icr.  studs  for  snle.  yearlings  to  fours, 
wllh  wi-IkM  nml  finish  equal  to  Fronrh.  Krom  Imported  ancestry  on  liolh  aides  nnd 
«.  II   pom      Hi  own  ben  simply  HMM     nr.:  i    r.Ml    t»tt«Tl    mill    farmer's,   prices.  Jus* 

1 1  Omaha.  FRED  chandler,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 
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CARPENTER'S  DUROC  OFFERINGS 

Forty-five  Head  of  Top  Sows  and  Big  Growthy  Spring  Gilts  to  be 
Sold  at  Auction 

At  Fontanelle,  Neb.,  Feb.  2,1914 

The  offering  will  consist  of  fifteen  tried  sows  and  thirty 
spring  gilts.  Some  of  the  attractions  will  be  Critic  Belle,  the  dam 
of  Prince  Critic;  three  daughters  of  this  sow,  sired  by  Wallace's 
Sensation,  and  three  spring  gilts,  sired  by  Prince  Critic.  These 
are  only  a  'few  of  the  good  ones.  Fifteen  head  are  sired  by  Prince 
Critic,  ten  head  by  Wallace's  Sensation  and  the  balance  by  Model 
Boy,  Fancy  Wonder  and  Golden  Model  4th.  They  are  bred  to  Car- 
penter's Golden  Model,  Ivan's  Golden  Model,  Wallace's  Sensation 
and  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Jr.  This  is  one  of  the  top  offerings  of  the 
season.  They  are  right  in  every  way,  and  for  size,  bone,  quality 
and  smoothness  they  are  certainly  right  among  the  tops.  Write 
for  catalogue  at  once  to 

E.  H.  CARPENTER,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 

AUCT. — Col.  E.  Z.  Bussel.  FIELDMAN — G.  E.  Hall. 

Parties  Attending  Sale  Will  be  Met  at  Nickerson  on  Morning  of  Sale. 


Fancy  Advance  2d 

Champion  Duroc- Jersey  Sow  at  Nebraska  '13 

Is  Included  in  the  Forty  Head  of  Matured  Sows  Going  in  the  Sale 
of  Clarence  Wallace 

At  WISNER,  NEB.,  FEB.  3,  1914 

Attractions — SIX  WALLACE'S  WONDER  SOWS,  including 
Fancy  Advance  2d,  a  grand  champion  sow  bred  to  Golden  Model 
4th,  a  champion  boar.  These  six  sows  are  as  good  as  ever  pro- 
duced on  this  farm.  NINE  GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  WALLACE'S 
WONDER  AND  SEVEN  DAUGHTERS  OF  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH. 

Twenty-seven  head  are  bred  to  Golden  Model  4th,  five  to 
Prince  Muncie  Col.,  and  fourteen  to  Col.  Chief. 

There  is  more  scale  represented  in  this  offering  than  any  we 
have  ever  made  in  the  past.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  big,  smooth, 
prize  winning  kind,  write  for  catalogue  to 

CLARENCE  WALLACE,  Wisner,  Neb. 

AUCT. — Col.  Fred  Reppert.  FIELDMAN — G.  E.  Hall. 

Remember,  Everything  on  This  Farm  is  Immune  from  Cholera. 


Krueger's  Immune  Duroc  Offering 
At  BEEMER,  NEB.,  FEB.  4, 1914 

25  Yearling  and  Tried  Sows  and  10  Spring  Gilts 

Fifteen  head  are  bred  to  Col.  Chief,  one  of  the  largest  boars  in 
service  in  the  state.  If  you  want  something  really  good  get  a  sow 
bred  to  this  great  boar.  Twenty  head  are  bred  to  A  Professor  or 
Golden  Model. 

Some  of  the  attractions — BESSIE  WONDER,  tried  sow  by 
Wallace's  Wonder,  bred  to  Col.  Chief;  RED  BEAUTY,  by  Sensa- 
tion Wonder,  bred  to  Col.  Chief;  four  fall  sows,  litter  sisters,  by 
Prince  Muncie  Col.,  all  bred  to  Col.  Chief.  The  very  top  blood 
lines  of  the  breed  are  represented  in  this  offering.  Individually, 
they  will  ispeak  for  themselves. 

Catalogues  are  ready  and  may  be  had  by  writing 

GUS  KRUEGER,  Beemer,  Nebraska 

AUCT. — Col.  Fred  Reppert.  FIELDMAN — G.  E.  Hall. 


Leisy's  Immune  Durocs 

At  PUBLIC  SALE 

Forty  head  of  big,  smooth,  heavy  boned  sows  and  gilts  of 
choicest  breeding,  grown  and  developed  under  conditions  that  in- 
sure their  future  usefulness  as  breeders.  Every  one  immuned  two 
months  before  being  bred.    To  be  sold  at 

Wisner,  Neb.,  Feb.  5,  1914 

The  offering  will  consist  of  five  tried  sows,  seven  fall  year- 
lings and  twenty-eight  spring  gilts.  They  are  sired  by  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder,  B.  &  L!'s  Wonder,  Crimson  Chief,  Krueger's 
Chief  Perfection,  Proud  Col.  Boy,  Critic  B.,  Col.  Tippy,  Prince 
Muncie  Col.,  Golden  Model  15th,  Model  Boy,  R.  L.'s  Model,  Lincoln 
Chief  2d,  Dusty  Crimson,  Sioux  Wonder  and  others.  They  are 
bred  for  early  farrow  to  COL.  2D,  by«  Proud  Col.;  WONDER  LAD, 
by  Crimson  Wonder  10th,  and  HIGH  CHIEF,  by  Invincible  Chief. 
For  catalogue  address 

ROBERT  LEISY,  Wisner,  Neb. 

AUCT. — Col.  Fred  Reppert.  FIELDMAN — G.  E.  Hall. 


A  Great  Duroc  Offering 

Forty-five  Head  of  Tried  Sows,  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts,  All 
Bred  for  Early  Farrow,  Will  be  Sold  at 

Pilger,  Neb.,  Feb.  6, 1914 

This  is  a  select  draft  from  the  herd  of  Henry  Stuthman,  and 
there  is  not  an  undesirable  individual  in  the  offering.  They  have 
an  ahundance  of  size,  are  in  fine  condition  and  have  been  fed  on 
a  balanced  ration,  including  plenty  of  alfalfa. 

They  are  sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  Red  Jim,  Wallace's  Won- 
der, Red  Chief  Wonder,  Golden  Model  4th,  Crimson  Wonder  Select, 
Col.  Tippy,  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  Valley  King  and  others.  They  are 
bred  to  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder,  Chief's  Model  and  Crimson  Wonder 
Select.  See  field  note  for  further  particulars.  For  catalogue 
address 

HENRY  STUTHMAN, 


AUCT. — Col.  Fred  Reppert. 


FIELDMAN — G.  E.  Hall. 
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WOLF  BROS. 


ALBION,  NEB. 

BOONE  COUNTY. 
ANNOUNCE  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THEIR 

NEW  IMPORTATION  OF  PERCHERON 
and  BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 

We  are  showing-  without  doubt  the  best  lot  of  imported 
stallions  and  mares  we  ever  owned,  which  together 
with  our  American-breds  will  make  a  grand  lot  for 
you  to  select  from.  They  are  the  big,  heavy-boned, 
drafty  kind,  with  plenty  of  style  and  action.  They 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Come  and  look  them 
over  and  we  know  you  will  be  pleased.  A  certificate 
of  soundness  given  with  each  animal.  We  invite  cor- 
respondence. 


Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
AT  AUCTION 

In  Sale  Pavilion,  So.  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb.3, '  14 

100  HEAD  fe^  100  HEAD 

There  will  be  65  head  of  cows  and  heifers,  milking 
or  soon  due,  by  such  sires  as  Sir  Pontiae  Rag  Apple  Korn- 
dyke  49334,  Pontiae  Soldene  Butter  Boy  39473  and  others 
of  equal  merit.  Also  25  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  among 
them  being  several  grand-daughters  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs. 

10  BULLS,  ready  for  service,  mostly  out  of  A.  E.  0. 
dams  and  the  right  kind. 

Everthing  is  tuberculin  tested.  For  catalog,  address 

HENRY  GLISSMAN,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Percherons,  Belgians  and  Shires  % 


Imported  and  Homebred 
Stallions  and  Mares,  rang- 
ing in  age   from  coming 

two-year-olds  to  matured  ages.  We  have  a  lot  of  two  and  three-year-old  stallions 
weighing  from  1900  to  2100  pounds:  among  them  a  fine  lot  of  pasture-raised  stal- 

j;ons  the  kind  for  the  western  breeder.  A  fine  lot  of  mares  for  sale.  Always  have 

stock  for  sale — never  sold  out.    Write  for  prices,  descriptions,  etc. 

NORTH  &  ROBINSON  CO.,  -  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


FRESH    IMPORTATION     OF  HEAVY 
BONED,  BIG 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

just  received.  You  should  see  them.  Eighty  Bel- 
gians and  Percherons  on  hand.  A  carload  of  good 
mares  (both  breeds)  for  sale  now  at  prices  that 
will  move  them.  Some  first  class  jacks  also  tor 
sale. 

W.  L.  Be  CLOW,  Cedar  Rapids  Stallion 
and  Jack  Farm,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


JACKS    AND  JENNETS 

Eighty  large-boned,  blac 
Mammoth  Jacks,  15  to  V 
hands  standard,  guaran- 
teed  and   priced   to  sell. 
The  kind  all  are  looking 
for.     Also    good,  youns 
Percheron  stallions.  Reference, 
five  banks  of   Lawrence.  40 
miles  west  of  Kansas  Cit>-  < 
Santa  Fe  and  U.  P.  R.  R. 
AL.  E.   SMITH.  -   -  LAWRENCE, 


INNETS. 

:J3 


KAN. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


January  17,  1914 


Farmers,  Feeders,  Dairymen  Use 

BROWN  SANITARY 
STABLE  TRUCK 


Best  General  Purpose  Carrier  yet  devised 
lor  litter,  ensilage,  feed.  etc.  Easily  kept 
clean.  Extra  strong.  Body  18  gauge  galvan- 
ized steel,  riveted.  Frame  1  inch  tubular 
steel,  36  inch  Sarven  wheels,  fenders.  Ca- 
pacity 12M:  cubic  feet.  Weight  235  pounds. 
Price  S32  30.  Costs  nothing  to  install  this 
system— no  track,  no  wire  rope,  no  lifting 
device,  never  out  of  repair.  Order  one  for 
your  barn. 

Brown  Steel  Team  Truck 


Mount  your  own  engine,  grinder  buzz  saw, 
ensilage  cutter,  concrete  mixer,  spraying  out- 
fit, etc. 

The  Brown  6—8  H.  P.  gas  engine  truck  26 
and  30x4-ineh  tire  metal  wheels,  1%-hu-li 
cold  rolled  steel  axles,  reinforced  with  3- 
inch  I  beam.  6-inch  channel  skids,  team 
tongue.     Weight  i00  lbs.     Price  $32.50. 

The  Brown  10 — 12  H.  P.  gas  engine  truck, 
26  and  30x4-inch  tire  metal  wheels,  1  15-16- 
inch  cold  rolled  steel  axles,  reinforced  with 
4-inch  I  beam.  6-inch  channel  skids  team 
tongue.    Weight  ISO  lbs.     I'rice  $35.00.  ' 

If  equipped  with  battery  box  and  foot  board 
$5.00  extra.  DoVi't  confuse  these  splendid 
trucks  with  cheap  grades  on  the  market. 

The  Brown  4 — 6  H.  P.  gas  engine  truck, 
12  and  14-inch  metal  wheels,  tubular  steel 
axles,  adjustable  bolsters.  Weight  175  lbs. 
Price  $7.00. 

The  Brown  gas  engine  set,  9-inch  cast 
wheels,  tubular  steel  axles,  hand  tongue. 
Weight  50  lbs.    Price  $3.50. 

All  prices  f.   o.   b.  Omaha. 

Write  today.     Let  us  know  your  needs. 

THE  BROWN  TRUCK  MFG.  CO. 

Omaha,  Nebraska 


Shetland  Pony  FREE 

Many  other  prizes — bicycles, 
cameras,  watches,  tool  chests, 
gold  rings,  bracelets,  pocket 
knives,  etc  .Fulli  nformation 
and  big  premium  list  Free. 
Write  me  Today. 
E.  T.  MEREDITH, 251  Success  Bldg.,De8  Moines, la. 


Sand  Vetch  Forage  Crop 

and  Greatest  Fertilizer 

Our  hardy  Santj  Vetch  will  grow  any- 
where, regardless  oi  heat,  cold  or  drought. 
Especially  good  for  sandy,  dry  land.  Crops  range 
i;om  6  to  lOtons  per  acre-   Excellent  feed  tor  grow* 
ing  animals  or  milch  cows;  25  per  cent  more  valuable 
than  any  other  fertilizer     bend  tor  free  catalog. 
'  GriMvoid  Seed  Co.,   155  So.  Tenth  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb* 


MARKET  PLACE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(MUCKS  IJKAD  IN  SHFI.L?  "LATEST 
methods  of  incubation  will  stop  it— 25c 
postpaid.  Fdw.  K.  Stockfeldi,  Lincoln, 
Neb.    Route  6.  

VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 

SPOTS— HOOK  CONTAINING  SEVEN 
fhapters  on  Dry  Cleaning',  Spotting, 
Laundering,  Water-proofinK,  Fire-proof- 
in;.',  Restoring  and  Sotting  Colors,  and 
many  other  household  wrinkles.  Price, 
25c;  no  stamps.  Address  Lander  Clean- 
ing Works,  Box  112,  Lander,  Wyo. 


PATENTS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  B,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.     Established  1880. 


,\M>   KOMJ  ItS 


FREE  CIRCULAR  ON  NEWLY  PAT- 
enteil  nrlar  r  paek.  r,  mulelii  r,  pulverizer, 
clod  smasher  and  r.iin  preserver.  Keller 
Land   Roller  Co.,   Kearney,  Neb. 


IGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED- LOCAL  ACENTS  IN  Ne- 
braska, and  western  Iowa— $5  to  $7  per 
day  to  hustlers;  no  others  nerd  apply. 
Addrei  h  I  >•  pt.   I,  202  West  SI  ,  lola,  Kan. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


r"pT^URING  the  last  month  or  more 
1  9  I  o1"  tlie  year  the  cattle  mar- 
t  I  ]<et  was  decidedly  in  the  dumps. 

Hg|laM  There  did  not  appear  to  bo 
1  anything  especial  the  matter 
with  it,  but  there  was  a  woeful  lack  of 
snap  and  energy  to  the  trade.  Prices 
were  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  weak- 
ness was  the  chief  feature  of  a  market 
that  ought  to  have  been  characterized 
by  strength  in  order  to  make  the  feeders 
of  the  cattle  any  money. 

"With  the  coming  of  the  new  year  the 
market  has  assumed  a  very  much 
brighter  aspect,  and  there  is  a  much  bet- 
ter feeling  at  present  writing  than  was 
the  case  ten  days  ago-  The  market  has 
really  been  behaving  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner  as  viewed  from  the  seller's 
standpoint,  which  means  that  there  has 
been  a  broadening  out  of  the  demand 
and  a  stiffening  of  values.  This  improve- 
ment has  been  in  accord  with  predictions 
previously  made  in  these  columns  and  is 
not  at  all  surprising  to  the  bullish  con- 
tingent among  cattle  traders. 

The  bulls  were  claiming  weeks  ago, 
when  the  country  in  a  panic  of  fear  was 
sacrificing  its  cattle,  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  occasion  for  alarm.  They 
believed  that  the  supply  of  cattle  in  the 
country  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  any 
more  than  satisfy  the  consuming  demand 
for  beef,  and  that  if  owners  would  exer- 
c'se  a  little  good  judgment  in  the  matter 
of  shipping  so  that  the  cattle  would  be 
strung  out  and  not  all  come  to  market 
at  the  same  time,  reasonably  good  prices 
could  be  maintained.  As  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  future  appeared  to  have 
seized  upon  a  large  percentage  of  the 
feeders,  bullish  arguments  were  of  no 
avail  in  stopping  the  heavy  shipments  of 
cattle  during  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  early  in  December.  This  free  move- 
ment of  cattle  to  market,  however,  made 
it  still  more  probable  that  prices  after 
the  holidays  would  show  improvement. 
This  improvement  has  already  taken 
place  as  noted  above. 

Temporary  Decline  Probable 

All  markets  are  very  apt  to  react  a 
little  after  a  sudden  and  sharp  advance, 
and  cattlemen  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  recent  advances  were  followed 
by  somewhat  lower  prices  for  a  short 
time  to  come.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
such  a  reaction  is  possible  as  a  result  of 
temporarily  large  receipts  that  might  be 
induced  by  recent  advances.  The  feeling 
on  the  market,  however,  is  generally 
good  and  the  great  majority  of  cattlemen 
are  inclined  to  be  bullish  in  their  views, 
most  of  them  believing  that  present 
prices,  barring  occasional  low  spots,  will 
be  well  maintained  and  possibly  improved 
upon  as  the  season  advances.  Receipts 
have  been  only  moderate  at  leading  mar- 
ket points,  the  six  largest  markets  show- 
ing a  falling  off  for  the  first  eight  days 
of  the  year  of  35,000  head  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Improvement  in  Hog  Market 

Hogs  have  kept  pace  with  the  improve- 
ment shown  by  the  cattle  market  and 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  around  30c 
higher  at  present  writing  then  they  were 
at  the  close  of  the  old  year.  The  market 
on  hogs  was  by  no  means  in  bad  shape 
during  December,  and  the  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten 
days  has  brought  the  price  up  to  a  very 
satisfactory  point.  It  has  been  very  ap- 
parent from  day  to  day  that  packers  have 
wonted  the  hogs.  Stocks  of  provisions 
arc  liberal,  but  for  all  that  packers 'have 
been  free  buyers,  giving  the  market  a 
splendid  tone.  As  a  matter  of  course 
buyers  have  fought  advances,  but  In  spite 
of  that  the  market,  as  noted  above,  has 
rapidly  worked  to  a  higher  plain. 

The  Immediate  future  of  hogs  Is  a  lit- 
tle uncertain.  There  Is  a  feeling  in  some 
quartan  that  prices  have  advanced  most 
too  rapidly  to  be  permanent,  and  a  little 
reaction  would  surprise  no  one.  It  would, 
however,  occasion  a  good  deal  of  surprise 
If  prices  were  to  break  and  remain  down 
any  great  length  of  time  as  the  majority 
of  operators  are  bullish  In  sentiment, 
equality  of  hogs  coming  to  market  has 


shown  great  improvement  in  the  last 
week  or  ten  days,  but  receipts  have 
been  very  fair  In  fact,  eleven  markets 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  show  an 
increase  of  36,000  head  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  but 
a  falling  off  of  over  250,000  head  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1912. 
Good  Outlook  for  Sheep 
No  one  could  ask  for  a  better  sheep 
trade  than  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
week  or  ten  days,  but  it  might  be  well 
to  remember  that  sheep  and  lambs  have 
been  bringing  good  prices  all  the  season, 
considering  the  large  receipts  at  most 
market  points.  Prices  have  recently 
shown  sharp  advances,  tops  within  the 
last  week  having  reached  the  highest 
point  touched  since  the  early  part  of  last 
year.  The  majority  of  sheep  men  con- 
tinue taking  a  hopeful  view  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

As  mentioned  before  in  these  columns 
there  is  a  feeling  that  lambs,  barring 
occasional  temporary  breaks,  will  con- 
tinue selling  about  where  they  are,  while 
sheep,  owing  to  an  assumed  shortage  in 
supply,  might  be  expected  to  reach  a 
somewhat  higher  range  of  prices.  Thus 
far  this  year  receipts  have  been  very 
moderate,  the  six  largest  markets  of  the 
country  showing  a  loss  of  35,000  head  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  days  of  the  year.  As  a 
matter  of  course  that  is  not  a  sufficient 
decrease  to  materially  effect  the  market, 
but  it  indicates  that  there  is  no  -great 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  holcers  to  unload. 


Should  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture Be  Reorganized? 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  NINE.) 

and  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance, 
ways  and  means. 

About  the  same  time  house  roll  No.  350 
was  introduced  by  Representative  T.  M. 
Scott.  This  bill  created  a  publicity  bur- 
eau in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  provided 
for  an  appropriation  of  $20,000. 

Bill  Killed  in  the  Committee 

The  active  opposition  to  the  Welfare 
commission  bill  was  from  persons  inter- 
ested in  Secretary  Mellor's  publicity  bill. 
It  was  killed  in  the  finance,  ways  and 
means  committee,  but  was  finally  resur- 
rected and  reported  to  the  house.  It 
passed  with  only  three  votes  against  it. 
The  appropriation  was  cut  from  $25,000  to 
$5,000  for  the  biennium. 

The  purpose  of  this  commission  is  to 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  corralating 
the  various  state  surveys  and  to  use  the 
data  furnished  by  these  surveys  in  secur- 
ing the  greatest  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  state;  also  to  gather  an- 
nually the  statistical  facts  with  regard  to 
the  production  in  the  state  and  to  make 
public  and  to  publish  the  facts  ascer- 
tained, and  through  the  medium  of  pub- 
licity promote  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  state. 

This  law  is  framed  so  that  the  com- 
mission can  do  something  of  permanent 
worth  for  the  development  of  the  state. 
Nebraska  should  have  something  besides 
"blue  sky"  publicity. 

Why  should  Secretary  Mellnr  be  allowed 
to  spend  $5,000  annually  to  duplicate  a 
portion  of  the  work  of  the  Public  Welfare 
commission? 

Governor  Moorhead  says  Nebraska  has 
too  many  boards.  It  looks  like  the  gov- 
ernor might  be  right  about  it. 

Breeders'  Notes 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE1  TWENTY-ONE) 
of  blood  lines  that  is  unexcelled.  Another 
remarkable  feature  of  this  offering  Is  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  forty-three  head 
there  are  forty  head  of  yearling  and  tried 
sows,  and  in  the  aggregate  they  repre- 
sent more  pound;?  than  any  one  bunch  of 
sows  wo  have  ever  seen  go  through  a 
sale  ring,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  no 
man  in  the  breeding  business  in  the  west 
is  producing  a  class  of  hogs  combining 
so  much  scale  and  quality  as  is  Air.  Wal- 
lace. When  wo  were  looking  over  his  herd 
the  other  day,  we  just  simply  stopped 
and  wondered  how  he  did  it.  These  sows 
are  every  one  immune  for  the  reason 
that  every  one  of  them  has  pasted 
through  the  diiea-ic.  Twenty-seven  head 
of  these  sows  are  bred  to  Golden  Model 
■1th,  fourteen  head  to  Colonel  Chief,  and 


the  balance  to  Pr.nce  Muncle  Colonel 
Among  the  attractions  are  six  Wallace'! 
Wonder  so-vs,  including  Fancy  Advance 
2d.  These  six  sows  are  as  good  as  have 
e\er  been  sold  from  this  farm.  Other  at- 
tractions are  nine  granddaughters  of  Wal- 
lace's Wonder  and  seven  daughters  of 
Golden  Model  4th.  If  you  are  looking 
for  the  type  of  hog  we  have  describe! 
above,  witn  size,  bone  and  quality,  you 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  this  offering; 
As  to  blood  lines  there  are  none  better, 
W  rite  for  catalogue  at  or.ee,  mentioning 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  In  casa 
you  can  not  attend  the  sale,  send  you! 
bids  to  G.  E.  Hall,  of  this  paper,  ani 
they  will  be  given  proper  attention. 

Carpenter  Sells  Durocs  Feb.  2. 

Ernest  H.  Caipenter  of  Fontanell 
Neb.,  will  hold  his  annual  sale  of  Duro 
Jersey  bred  sows  at  his  farm  near  th 
place  February  2.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  g 
ing  to  put  into  this  sale  a  lot  of  sows  an 
g  Us  that  aro  the  equal  of  anything  th 
will  be  sold  this  season  in  most  way 
The  offering  will  consist  of  fifteen  tri 
sows  and  thirty  spring  gilts.  The  trie 
sows  will  include  Critic  Belle,  the  da 
of  Mr.  Carpenter's  herd  boar,  Princ 
Critic.  This  boar  is  the  sire  of  quite 
few  of  the  individuals  going  into  the  sal 
and  a  careful  inspection  of  his  get  wi 
show  that  he  is  a  breeder  of  great  meri 
Critic  BeL,Ie  will  also  have  three  spring 
yearling  sous  in  the  sale,  sired  by  a  son 
of  Chief  Sensation-  Jr.,  that  are  es-* 
pecially  good  ones.  The  balance  of  the 
tried  sows  are  by  a  son  of  Chief  Promoter 
and  a  son  of  Crimson  Wonder  Again. 
About  fifteen  head  of  the  spring  gilts  are 
by  Prince  Critic,  ten  by  Wallace's  Sensa- 
tion and  the  balance  by  Model  Boy, 
Fancy  Wonder  and  Golden  Model  4th.  In 
regard  to  these  gilts  we  want  to  say  that" 
they  are  as  giowthy  a  lot  as  we  have  seen 
so  far  this  season.  They  have  good  bone, 
plenty  of  quality  and  aie  right  up  on 
their  feet,  and  you  can  make  no  mistake 
in  sending  a  bid  on  any  of  these  sows, 
bred  to  one  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  good  herd 
boars.  The  boars  that  these  sows  are 
bred  to  are  Carpenter's  Golden  Model  by 
Golden  Model  4th;  Wallace's  Sensation 
by  Sensation  2d  by  Wallace's  Wonder; 
Blue  Ribbon  Model  Jr.,  by  Blue  Ribbon, 
Model  by  Golden  Model  2d,  and  Ivan's 
Golden  Model,  a  litter  brother  to  Carpen- 
ter's Golden  Model.  These  sows  have 
been  fed  a  balanced  ration  all  the  way 
through  and  have  been  made  to  take 
plenty  of  exercise.  In  buying  from  this 
herd  you  are  not  only  sure  of  getting 
something  of  the  right  blood  lines  and 
witli  individual  merit,  but  also  something 
that  will  go  out  and  make  good  in  your 
own  herd,  simply  because  it  has  received 
the  right  kind  of  care  and  attention  In  1 
its  development  Parties  from  a  dis- 
tance will  be  met  at  Nickerson  on  day  of 
sale.  Catalogues  are  ready  and  may  be, 
had  by  writing  Mr.  Carpenter.  G.  B. 
Hall  will  represent  this  paper  and  will;  -;i 
take  care  of  any  bids  sent  by  parties/ 
who  cannot  attend.  Kindly  mention' 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  writing.' 


Beau  Mischief  Hereford  Sale 

We  desire  to  call  attention  for  the  last 
time  to  the  sale  of  Hereford  cattle  to  be 
held  at  Cambridge,  Neb.,  on  January  28 
by  Jlousel  Bros,  the  well  known  Here- 
ford breeders  of  that  place.  This  in  all 
probability  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
Hereford  sales  to  be  held  in  the  west  this 
winter.  It  will  consist  of  a  class  of  cat- 
tle that  are  seldom  found  in  any  one  of- 
fering, taking  them  as  a  whole.  The  of- 
fering will  be  strong  in  the  blood  of 
Beau  Mischief,  one  of  the  greatest  breed- 
ing bulls  of  the  breed,  and  there  will  be 
International  prize  winners  and  other  in- 
dividuals of  prize  winning  merit,  both  in 
the  line  of  cows  and  females,  as  well  as 
1  ulls  of  herd  heading  character.  Besides 
these  there  will  be  a  splendid  lot  of  bulls 
that  are  suitable  for  the  man  who  wants 
them  for  range  purposes.  Look  up  their 
ad  elsewhere  and  make  arrangements  to 
attend  this  sale.  It  will  be  a  feast  worth 
v.hile  to  the  lover  of  Hereford  cattle,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  wants  to  buy  or 
not.  You  will  be  welcome  on  sale  day 
just  the  same,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will 
feel  repaid  for  your  trouble  by  attend- 
ing. If  you  are  really  in  the  market  for 
something  good,  here  is  an  opportunity 
that  will  not  be  afforded  you  for  some 
time  to  come.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
arrange  to  attend  this  sale.  Kindly  men- 
tion The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 

Holstein-Friesian  Sale 

On  Tuesday,  February  3,  at  the  sale 
pavilion  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  Henry 
C.  Glissman,  the  well  known  breeder  of 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle  of  Omaha,  Neh.,; 
will  hold  his  annual  sale  and  will  have  a 
line-up  of  stuff  that  should  attract  the 
attention  of  any  man  who  is  In  the 
market  for  something  good  in  this  line- 
The  offering  will  consist  of  100  head  of 
cattle  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  There 
will  be  sixty-five  head  of  cows  and 
heifers  milking  or  soon  due.  These  fe- 
males are  bv  such  sires  as  Sir  Pontlac 
Rag  Apple  Korndyke  49334,  Pontiac  Sol- 
deno  Butter  Boy  3S473.  and  others  of 
equal  merit.  There  will  be  twenty  heifers 
and  heifer  calves,  a  number  of  them 
being  granddaughters  of  King  of  the 
l'ontiaes.  There  will  be  ten  head  of  big. 
strong,  lusty  bulls,  mostly  out  of  A.  R 
O  dams  and  the  kind  that  everybody  Is 
looking  for.  All  these  cattle  have  been 
In  S(>ect  ed  and  tuberculin  tested.  Write 
for  catalogue  at  once  and  arrange  to  at- 
tend this  sale.  Kindlv  mention  the  Twen- 
tieth Century   Farmer  when  writing. 


POULTRY 

Baby  Chicks 
BABY  CHICKS — TEN  VARIETTES- 
Vnni'al  incubator  capacity,  100.000.  Eggs 
•or  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
lire's.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
''arm.  Exeter,  Neb.   


Ducks 

201  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  ATE 
3ros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb.  


112  PKKTN  DUCKS.  AYE  BROS. 
3ox  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


200  ROUEN,  INDIAN  RUNNER.  MUS- 
•ovy  clucks,  Silver-Laced  "Wyandotte 
•ockerels  and  Toulouse  geese.  Fred  Ku- 
•era,  Clarkson,  Neb.   


ROUEN  DUCKS.  THE  BIG  KIND 
Write  James  Cassell,  Fremont,  Neb.   R.  3 


Geese 

42  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  AYE  BROS., 
lox  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


Langshans 

FOR  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKBR- 
•1s  try  Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


S96  BLACK  LANGSHANS.  AYE 
Jros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

FULL-BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
■ockerels  for  sale.  C.  C.  Cunningham, 
senna  rd,  Neb. 


riTOIPE  BLACK  LANGSHANS — MAE 
Curtis.  Lyons,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
■ockerels  for  sale,  $1  to  $1.50  each;  unl- 
ets, $1  each.  Q.  F.  Lambert,  Palmer, 
\'eb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
Cockerels,  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Otto 
Frahm,  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb. 


MY  ENTIRE  FLOCK  CHOICE  ROSE- 
•omb  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each; 
lens,  $S;  pullets.  $10  dozen.  Kaveney 
3ros..  Linwood,  Neb. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN  LEGHORN 
•ockerels;  no  better  bird.  $1  each;  eggs,  $1 
;etting.    Olga  Hayek,  Linwood,  Neb. 

123  SINGLE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
10ms.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


50  SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
■ockerels,  scoring  from  90  to  96,  $2  each. 
Iawkeye  "View  Farms,  Selma,  Iowa. 


456  SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
orns.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair.  Neb. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
nd  White  Rock  cockerels;  Leghorns.  $1, 
ix  for  $5;  Rocks,  $1.25.  Mrs.  John 
Veber,  Litchfield,  Neb. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
3earl  Usher,  Eustis,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 
SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
ndian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Har- 
vard, Neb. 


355  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  AYE  BROS., 
!ox  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


PRIZE-  WINNING,  SINGLE-COMPJ 
3uff  Orpingtons.  Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville, 
\Teb. 


SCOTT'S  FAMOUS  CRYSTAL  WHITE 
">rpingtons— breeding  stock  and  eggs  for 
ale.    B    F.  Scott,  Rising  City,  Neb. 


BUFF  OR  WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 
^rom  prize-winning  stock,  bred  for  lay- 
rs.  Catalogue  free.  Frank  Lewis,  Gib- 
ion,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

211  WHITE  ROCKS.  AYE  BROS., 
3ox  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKEREiLS- 
^cored,  unscored.  Mrs.  George  W. 
3chulz,  Tutan,  Neb. 


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  OOCK- 
■rels  for  sale,  $1.50  to  $2.50  each.  Mrs.  J. 
\.  Shoestall,  Elwood,  Neb.,  Gosper  Co. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
shipped  on  approval.  George  Franklin, 
\xtell.  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCKS,  YEARLINGS  -  ONE. 
xhibition  cock.  $10;  two  cocks,  excellent 
ireeders,  $5  each;  five  hem--,  exhibition 
■reeders,  $2  each.  Scott  Covalt,  Council 
fluffs,  la. 


SPECIAL  SALE  —  LARGE  WHITE 
iocks,  Indian  Runner  drakes.  extra 
uality.  Mrs.  Hans  Greve,  Central  City, 
Jeb. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
rels  and  pullets;  heavy  bone,  narrow 
>arred;  show  birds  specialty;  satisfaction 
uaranteed.  G.  W.  Feuerstein,  Fremont, 
•-eb. 


POULTRY 


Plymouth  Rocks 

417  BARRED  ROCKS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb.  

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale.  Mrs.  Owen  Kaveney,  Central  City, 
Neb. 


IVER  S.  JOHNSON,  STANTON,  NEB., 
ran  a  ten-word  poultry  ad  in  each  of  our 
December  27  and  January.  3d  issues.  Each 
ad  cost  50c.  On  January  7  he  wrote: 
"Stop  that  ad.  of  ours  about  Rock  cock- 
erels. Am  all  sold  out.  That  ad.  was 
a  wonder."— 106,391  subscribers  who  read 
the  paper;  that's  the  reason.  This  page 
will  sell  those  cockerels  quick.  Put  this 
salesman  to  work  for  you.  Send  a  trial 
order  today— 5c  a  word.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Poultry  Photographs 

POULTRY  PHOTOGRAPHS— WE  BUY 
good,  clear  photographs  of  poultry, 
chicks,  poultry  houses,  incubators  in 
operation,  taking  off  hatches,  etc.  We 
pay  up  to  $1  each.  Keep  your  camera 
snapping  and  sell  your  pictures  to  us. 
Write  us  about  it.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

222  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS'. 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb.  . 


AYE 


S  I  N  G  L  E-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Red  cockerels,  hatched  from  trap-nested 
hens.  Thompkins  strain.  Otto  Timm, 
Bennington,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS— FIFTY  COCK- 
erels  bred  from  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Lin- 
coln, Davenport  winners,  $3  up.  Scott 
Covalt,  Box  O,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


FOR  SALE — RHODE  ISLAND  PUL- 
lets,  both  combs,  $1.50  each;  one  rose- 
comb  cockerel,  scored.  Q.  F.  Lambert, 
Palmer,  Neb. 


PRIZE  WINNING  ROSE  COMB 
Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels,  $2  to  $5  each; 
good  color.   Glen  Wilson,  Blair,  Neb. 


Turkeys 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Both  sexes^  big-boned  birds;  Light 
Brahma  cockerels,  good  ones.  Frank  A. 
John,  Bedford,  la. 


W  III  T  E  HOLLAND  TURKEYS, 
White  Pekin  ducks,  White  African  Gui- 
neas, Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorn  hens 
and  cockerels,  Anconas;  first-class 
stock.    Edward  E.  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


BONNIE  VIEW  BOURBON  RED  AND 
White  Holland  turkeys.  Mrs.  N.  W.  Bur- 
bank,  New  Sharon,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— BOURBON  RED  TUR- 
keys.    Mrs.  W.  C.  Ware,  Fa'irbury,  Neb. 


BLUE  RIBBON  BRONZE  TURKEY 
toms,  $4  each;  hens,  $3.  W»  J.  Jones, 
Pawnee  City,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— THOROUGHBRED  MAM- 
moth  White  Holland  turkeys.  Mrs.  C. 
May,  Garfield,  Kan. 


Wyandottes 

THREE  HUNDRED  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  from  the  best  blood  in 
America.  Large,  vigorous,  pure  white 
birds.    Oscar  L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


318  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


AYE 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels — selected,  healthy,  well  marked 
birds— $1.50  each.  H.  Basenbrock,  Leigh, 
Neb. 


Poultry  Remedy 

CURE  SICK  CHICKENS  WITH 
Germikil.  Catalogue  and  sample  free. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  WILL  BE 
given  poultry  ads  in  the  February  7  is- 
sue. Why?  It  is  the  big,  special  poul- 
try number.  Best  number  of  the  year 
for  poultry  advertisers.  Your  ad  should 
be  in  it.  Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
Poultry  Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


POULTRY  CATALOGUE  FREE.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair.  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE,  BUFF  AND 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale;  also 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orpington  and  Reds. 
Prize  winning  stock.  L.  P.  Harris,  Col- 
lege View,  Neb. 


MONEY   TO  LOAN 


6  PER  CENT  LOANS  ON  FA  U.MS, 
orchard  lands,  city  resident  or  business 
property  to  buy,  build,  improve,  extend 
or  refund  mortgages  or  other  securities; 
terms  reasonable;  special  privileges;  cor- 
respondence invited.  Dept.  L,  749  Henry 
Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  or  CIS  Common- 
wealth Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


LANDS 


Arkansas 

387  -ACRE  RTCH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm:  80  cultivation,  balance  timbered— 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Arizona 

$250  AND  A  LITTLE  TIME  WILL  GET 
320  acres  of  rich,  level  valley  land  in 
southeastern  Arizona  that  will  grow  two 
crops  per  year,  or  six  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa. Ideal  climate;  on  good  railroad, 
close  to  new  town;  60,000  mining  people 
to  feed  near;  pure  water  for  domestic 
use,  60  to  150  feet:  artesion  water  for  irri- 
gation, 300  to  500  feet.  For  particulars 
write  L.  B.  Scott  &  Son,  1126  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


California 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SACRA- 
mento  Valley.  Buy  land  now  at  farm 
pr  ces.  Land  that  has  three  railroads, 
all  rural  conveniences,  schools  and 
churches  of  all  denominations;  land  that 
raises  small  grain,  alfalfa,  beans,  all  veg- 
etables, oranges,  peaches,  prunes,  nuts 
and  berries.  Buy  land  that  is  worth  hav- 
ing, and  where  life  is  worth  while.  Write 
us  for  list  of  satisfied  buyers,  excursion 
'■ates  and  literature.  W.  T.  Smith  Co., 
815  City  National  Bank,  Omaha. 


Canada 

SOUTHERN  ALBERTA  YIELDS 
Enormous  crops  of  wheat,  20  to  45  bush- 
els, flax  10  to  20  bushels,  potatoes  300  to 
700  bushels  and  other  crops  in  proportion. 
The  wonderful  nutritious  grasses  and! 
forage  crops  make  stock  raising  most 
profitable;  besides,  the  climate  is  tem- 
pered by  the  Chinook  winds,  so  that 
very  little  shelter  is  needed  in  winter. 
Plenty  of  rain,  splendid  water,  fine 
drainage  and  abundance  of  cheap  coal 
near.  We  own  and  will  sell  to  actual  set- 
tlers any  of  our  50.000  acres  of  level,  rich, 
dark  chocolate  soil  land  lying  along  the 
railroad  near  Lethbridge  for  a  small  cash 
payment  and  easy  terms  on  balance. 
These  lands  are  very  cheap,  considering 
their  quality  and  location.  For  other  in- 
formation "write  Helgerson  Land  Co., 
Lethridge.  Canada,  or  11.  L.  Helgerson, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  Gen'l  Delivery. 


Delaware 

FARMS— GOOD  ■  LAND,  CLOSE  TO 
best  markets;  genial  climate.  Free 
pamphlet.  Address  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, Dover,  Delaware. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland.  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


Louisiana 

LOUISIANA  FARM— 100  ACRES  INI 
cultivation,  100  acres  practically  ready 
for  cultivation,  200  acres  in  pasture,  240 
acres  leased  in  pasture,  all  under  hog 
fence,  on  Texas  &  Pacific  main  line  rail- 
road; has  railway  switch  on  place;  nine 
good  tenant  houses,  one  storehouse,  one 
SiO-foot  barn — has  never  been  overflowed; 
will  sell  for  $10,000;  cash  $1,500,  balance  SYz 
years  annual  payments,  7  per  cent  in- 
terest. Address  R.  W.  Wier,  Houston, 
Texas,  owner. 


Minnesota 

100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price.  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paf  frath-Schmit  com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie. 
Immigration  Bu  'ding,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MINNESOTA — 600  ACRES,  WELL  IM- 
proved;  450  plow  land,  100  meadow,  50 
river  pasture;  modern,  13-room  house; 
large  basement  barn;  full  set  modern 
buildings;  5  miles  city  of  15,000;  best  corn, 
clover  and  stock  land;  $60  per  acre.  Ab- 
solutely no  trades.  Complete  leaflet  de- 
scription ma'led.  Other  Minnesota  farms. 
Write  W.  C.  Murphv,  Foley,  Minn. 


Oregon 

$600  CASH  PUTS  YOU  ON  40  ACRES 
irrigated  land  at  Ontario.  Oregon;  all 
cleared,  plowed  and  ready  for  crop.  Al- 
falfa averages  seven  tons,  corn  eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  per 
acre.  Exceptionally  fine  "fruit  district. 
Long  terms,  low  interest  rate.  Write 
owners.  Oregon  &  Western  Colonization 
Co.,  536  Paxton  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


LTVE  STOCK 


Holstein  Calves 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17. 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  one*,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEINS  —  WE  HAVE  A  FEW 
nicely  marked,  high-grade  Holstein 
calves,  either  sex.  Write  for  information 
and  prices.  Crossdale  Stock  Farm,  Sex- 
tonville.  Wis. 


MAGAZINES 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— 'MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It"  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  montiis  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


SEEDS 


GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


PURE  KHERSON  OATS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


SURPLUS  SEED  CORN  CAN  PROFIT- 
ably  be  advertised  in  this  department. 
V  rite  for  rates.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  FROM  THE  SEED  CORN' 
center  of  the  world.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3, 
Blair,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN,  IMPROVED  LEA  M  - 
ng,  $1.50  per  bushel,  shelled;  select  ears, 
$2.50,  f.  o.  b.    John  Butcher,  Vallev,  Neb. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY, 
$5  per  bushel.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNTY, 
non-irrigated  alfalfa  seed,  cane,  millet 
and  sweet  clover  seeds;  baled  alfalfa  .nay, 
all  cuttings.  Prices  and  samples  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


WHITE  FLOWER  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  Red  Clover.  Alfalfa  and  Timothv 
seed.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$2o  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln, 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St..  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  jobs;  $65  to  $150  month;  vaca- 
tions; steady  work.  Parcel  post  and  in- 
come tax  mean  many  vacancies:  common 
education  sufficient:  "pull"  unnecessarv. 
Write  immediately  for  free  list  of  posi- 
tions now  available.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  C  94,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH -CI. ASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unces-sarv; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  vou. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  T-27.  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Fiee  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment.  :".<-".  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


HIGHEST  PRICES  TAII)  FOR  BFT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha.  Neb. 


SCHOOLS 


A  FULL.  UNLIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 
in  Boyles  Business  College,  Omaha.  Neb., 
at  a  discount.  Good  for  either  shorthand 
or  business  course.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  ambitious  young  person. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  business 
school  in  the  west.  Position  guaranteed. 
Get  our  price  on  this  scholarship  before 
you  decide  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
school  this  winter.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


DOGS 


COLLTES— SEND  FOR  LIST.  W.  R 
Watson,  Box  501,  Oakland,  la. 

(23)  * 


GREATEST 

Cream  Separator  Offer 

The  Melotte — the  wonderful  Melotte — the  great  French-Belgian 

Separator — the  prize  winner  all  over  Europe — now  to  be  shipped  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
— and  on  the  most  sweeping  introductory  offer.  The  best  of  all  separators  in  Europe  or 
America — yours  on  this  Rock-Bottom  free  trial  offer.  The  Melotte  introduced  a  year 
ago  swept  the  country  even  with  the  duty  on.  Those  who  knew  cream  separator  values  were  glad  to 
pay  it     Now  you  pay  the  same  price  you  would  pay  in  Belgium,  plus  only  $1.75  for  water  freight. 

This  is  positively  the  first  bona  fide,  no-money -down  offer  ever  made  on  any  cream  separator.  No 
manufacturer  of  any  cream  separator  ever  dared  make  such  a  startling  proposition  before.  All 
others  who  have  ever  pretended  to  offer  you  a  free  trial  or  to  send  their  separators  without  any 
money  down  have  taken  care  to  get  something  out  of  you  first.  But  we  don't  want  anything. 
Your  simple  request  brings  the  great  Melotte  direct  from  Chicago  to  your  farm  so  that  it  can 
prove  its  absolute  superiority  there  against  any  cream  separator  ever  made,  by  any  manufacturer. 

Free  Duty  Cuts  $15?1 


The  high  tariff  has  been  cut  right  off — the  great  Melotte 
comes  in  absolutely  free  of  duty!  You  win!  The  American 
farmer  can  now  get  the  world's  best — the  grand  prize-winner 
of  all  Europe — at  a  price  $15.25  lower  than  ever  before. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  cream  separator  selling 
in  America  the  price  of  this  famous  imported  French- Belgium 
machine  is  cut.  No  duty  now.  The  free  tariff  enables  us  to  make  a  cut 
to  you  which  gives  you  the  one  opportunity  you  have  been  waiting  for 
to  get  the  world's  greatest  machine  at  the  price  of  an  ordinary  separator. 

Vou  cannot  compare  any  other  separator  to  the  Melotte — the  lat- 


est and  most  improved  in  design,  construction  and  operation.  The  tariff 
and  patent  arrangements  have  kept  it  off  the  American  market.  Now 
it  is  here  and  sold  on  the  most  liberal  free  trial  offer  ever  made. 

TI.e  Melotte  bowl  hangs  down  from  a  single  perfect  bearing  and  spins 
like  a  top.  It  will  continue  spinning  for  haff  an  hour  after  you  slop  turn- 
i  ng  crank  unless  you  apply  brake.  Patented  self-balancing  bowl  isentirely 
automatic.  You  can't  get  it  out  of  balance  and  so  perfect  is  the  balance 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  vibrate  and  affect  the  skimming  efficiency 
like  other  separators.  The  bowl  chamber  is  made  of 
special  cast  iron,  porcelain  lined  with  white  bath  tub 
enamel.  The  Melotte  is  easiest  to  clean,  perfectly 
sanitary  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  15  years. 


Sent  Without  a  Penny  Down 
—30  Days  Free  Trial 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  cream  separator  in  your 
own  barn  or  dairy  house  brings  it  to  you  instantly.  We  send  you  the  Melotte  without  a 
bit  of  quibbling  or  hesitancy.  We  neither  ask  nor  want  you  to  send  a  penny.  We  don't  want  a  cent  of  your 
money.  You  set  it  up,  give  it  a  thorough  test  with  the  milk  from  your  own  cows.  We  give  you  a  free  trial 
that  IS  a  free  trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  free  trial  because  we  don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  any  money 
down — there  is  no  C.  O.  D. — no  lease  nor  mortgage.    You  keep  your  money  right  in  your  own  pocket. 

Some  people  PRETEND  to  give  you  a  free  trial,  but  they  ask  you  to  give  them  your 

money  first.  We  are  nat  afraid  to  let  our  separator  speak  for  itself.  Test  the  Melotte  Cream  Separator  in  every 
way,  watch  your  profits  go  up,  watch  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  cream,  then,  if  you  do  not  believe  that  you 
ought  to  have  a  cream  separator,  just  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If,  however,  you  decide  to  keep  the  genuine 
Melotte,  we  will  allow  you  to  keep  it  on  extremely  easy 

These  monthly  payments 
are  so  small  that  you  will 

hardly  notice  them.  You  only  pay 
out  of  your  increased  profits.  You  don't  need  to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when  you  can  have  the  separator 
right  in  your  dairy  house  while  you  are  paying  for  it.    In  reality  you  do  not  pay  for  it  at  all.    It  pays  for  itself. 

That  is  what  we  want  to  demonstrate  to  you.  We  want  to  demonstrate  and  prove 
beyond  all  peradventure  that  the  Melotte  Cream  Separator  does  pay  for  itself.  Only  a  few  months'  use  of  a 
Melotte  Cream  Separator  and  you  will  be  satisfied  that  this  statement  is  absolutely  correct.  A  few  months  and 
the  separator  has  paid  for  itself.  It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny  because  the  increased  amount  of  cream  has  paid 
for  the  machine.  We  don't  want  to  tire  you  here  with  a  long  discussion  of  how  our  cream  separator  is  made. 
Vou  can  best  understand  this  if  you  will  let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog. 


Valuable  Book,  "Profitable  Dairying/'  Free 
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Monthly  Payments 


onaertui  Record  oTThe 
French-Belgian  Melotte 

Half  a  million  Melottes  are  in 
daily  use  all  over  the  world.  Recog- 
nized as  the  world's  best  separator.  The 
Melotte  has  won  over  180  International  prizes. 
One  Melotte  has  been  running  at  Remincourt, 
Belgium,  the  equivalent  of  54  years' of  actual 
work  without  appreciable  wear.  Think  of  itt 
Every  part  is  made  at  the  factory  at  Remin- 
court, Belgium, by  French  and  Belgian  mechan- 
ics, and  comes  just  as  it  is  packed  in  foreign  factory. 

The  reasons  for  its  superiority  are  plain. 
The  bowl  hangs  down  and  spins  as  though 
running  in  oil.  It  can't  get  out  of  balance. 
There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  alignment 
and  wear  out  bearing.  The  bowl-chamber  1  ned 
with  special  indestructible  white  enamel.  The 
Melotte  runs  like  new  after  ten  years'  use. 

World's  Grand  Prize  Winner 

Here  are  a  very  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  grand  world's  prizes  the  Melotte  has  won. 
The  entire  list  would  cover  this  page: 


1888— Brussels— International 
Exhibition  —  Progressive 
Prize. 

1894—  Medal  of  Higher  Merit. 

1895—  Vienna — First  Prize 

1897—  Brussels— World's  Ex- 
hibition.  First  Prize. 

1898—  London— First  Prize. . 
1900— Paris  Gold  Medal  and 

First  Prize. 


1903—  London  Gold  Medal  and 
First  Prize. 

1904-  St  Louis— First  Prize. 

1906-  Milan  — First  Grand 
Prize. 

1907—  Amsterdam  —  First 

Prize. 

1911— Brussels  — Grand  Prize 
and  First  Gold 
Medal 


Send  the  Free 


'e*  r\    Coupon  Now 


Just  ask  for  this  book  and  it  will  be  sent  to  youTTt  is  free!  Place 

your  name  on  the  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  at  once.    Then  we  will  send  you 

our  great  free  book,  "Profitable  Dairying,"  telling  you  everything  about  cows  and  dairying, 
butter  and  cream — how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle,  how  to  make  them  more  valuable  than 

they  are  now,  how  to  make  more  money  than     

ever  before  out  of  your  cows.    This  book  is 
written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy 
scientists  in  the  country — Prof.   B.  H. 
Benkcndorf,    Wisconsin    Dairy  School 
Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis., 
and  K.  L.  Hatch,  Winnebago  County  Agri- 


cultural  School,  Winneconne,  Wis. 

Send  the  Coupon  Today 
-It  Brings  Free  Book 

We  will  also  send  Our  Free  Catalog,  describing 
fully  the  Melotte  Self-Balancing  Bowl  Cream  Separator 
and  telling  all  about  our  liberal  terms.    Kind  out  about  these 

\ terms  anyway,  even   if  you   don't  expert  to  buy  n  cream 
separator  jn»t  nOIO.   Remember— no  money  down,  free  trial 
and  easy  pay  men  ti  the  (creates!  European  separator— 

and  we  lei  the  separator  tell  its  own  story,  v 
^fcv     with  your  own  eyei  whv  we  can  nibm!  id  vuarftntM  (i 


urntor  for  lf»  yearn.    Tho  mont  hcmhii! iunul  otfV 


in  connect  ion  with  ■  cream  wpurntor.  Our  cittnlo^uo  till! 
all  ubout  it.   Don't  delay.  Stun  tho  coupon  right  now! 


\ 


V 


Henry  B.  Babson,  Agt.  in  the  U.S. 

19th  Street  and  California  Avenue 
f/C#    %^  DepL4S01  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Test  With  Other 
Machines 


Before  you  decide  to  buy  any  Cream  Separator 
arrange  to  test  a  MELOTTE  along  side  of  the 
machine  you  now  think  is  the  best  separator  in 
America.  We  want  you  to  do  this.  Then  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  are 
really  getting  tho  best  machine.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  buy  a  cream  separator.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  take  anybody's  word. 

You'll  know  which  machine  turns  easiest — 

which  machine  is  the  best  made.  You'll  know  which 
skims  the  closest.  You'll  know  which  will  make  you 
the  most  money. 

Write  to  us  about  the  MELOTTE  and  the 
MELOTTE  FREE  TEST  today.  We  arc  the  solo  fac- 
tory representatives  in  America. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

A  Painful  Process 
Sunday  School  Teacher — If  you 

are  a  good  hoy,  Willie,  you  will  go 

to  heaven  and  have  a  gold  crown  on 

your  head. 

Willie — Not    for    mine,    then.  I 

had  one  of  them  things   put  on  a 

tooth  once. 

New  Invention 

Miss  Wilkins,  the  primary  teacher, 
was  instructing  her  small  charges. 

"Name  one  thing  of  importance 
that  did  not  exist  a  hundred  years 
ago,"  said  the  teacher. 

Ralph  Franklin,  an  only  child, 
who  was  seated  in  the  front  row, 
promptly  arose  and  answered: 

"Me."  Harpe.r's. 

Unnecessary  Information 

Mother — Now,  Freddie,  at  the 
party  when  asked  if  you'll  have 
something,  you  must  say,  "Yes, 
thank  you;"  and  if  you  don't  want 
it,  you  must  say — . 

Freddie — Don't  hother,  ma,  I 
don't  expect  to  refuse  anything. 

Condemned  by  United  States 

"Tommy,  your  subscription  for 
the  boys'  paper  has  expired.  Shall 
I  renew  it  for  you?" 

"Don't  care,  dad,  but  it  isn't  as 
good  as  it  used  to  be." 

"What  do  you  mean — are  the 
stories  not  as  good?" 

"Everybody  says  it's  no  good — 
even  the  postoffice  calls  it  'second- 
class  matter.'  " 

Unfair  Division 

From  the  bed  room  of  the  twin 
boys  came  the  mingled  sound  of 
loud  weeping  and  hearty  laughter, 
so  father  went  up  to  investigate. 

"What's  the  matter  up  here?"  he 
inquired. 

The  joyous  twin  indicated  his 
weeping  brother.  "Nothing,"  he 
chuckled,  "only  nurse  has  given  Al- 
exander two  baths  and  hasn't  given 
me  any." 

Pertinent  Query 

A  pair  of  engaged  lovers  had 
spent  some  time  on  the  moonlit  ver- 
anda. Presently  the  young  lady 
bade  her  visitor  goodby  and,  on  her 
way  up  to  bed,  stepped  into  the  nur- 
sery to  kiss  her  beloved  little 
nephew. 

"Auntie,"  Inquired  the  sleepy  but 
devoted  urchin,  his  arms  around  her, 
"why  don't  you  make  Mr.  Dick  smell 
Tke  your  perfume  'stead  o'  smelling 
like  his  baccy?" 

\  Puzzle  Explained 

The  teacher  was  giving  a  lesson 
in  mathematics  and  English  com- 
bined. 

"A  fathom,"  she  said,  "is  a  nau- 
tical word  used  in  defining  distance. 
It  means  six  feet.  Now  I  want  some 
little  girl  to  give  me  a  sentence 
using  the  word  fathom." 

Instantly  u  hand  shot  up  In  the 
i  Off  of  the  room. 

"Well,  Mary,  you  may  give  your 
sentence." 

Mary  stood  up  proudly. 

"The   reason   files   can   walk  on 
the    celling,"    said    the  observant 
<hlld,    "1b    because    they    have  a 
fathom." — Youth's  Com  pan  ion. 
(2) 
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Special  Sheep  Number  Next 


FROM  now  on  for  a  few  numbers,  each  issue  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  will  be  largely  devoted  to  some 
particular  topic  of  interest  to  the  man  on  the  farm.  Our 
next  issue  will  be  a  sheep  number,  containing  two  ar- 
ticles of  interest  to  any  man  who  has  sheep  on  his  farm.  They 
are  written  by  an  experienced  sheepman  and  illustrated  by  fine 
photographs.  The  winter  feed  of  the  flock  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects treated,  and  is  important  at  this  time.  The  sheep-killing 
dog  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  some  legisla- 
tion; it  should  be  the  subject  of  further  legislation,  and  the  laws 
Bhould  be  not  only  made,  but  enforced.  This  subject  is  treated 
in  a  comprehensive  manner. 

Although  this  is  the  sheep  number,  it  will  not  be  confined 
entirely  to  discussions  on  this  one  subject.  The  second  article 
of  the  soil  series  begun  in  this  number  will  appear  and  will 
doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  want  to  conserve 
the  fertility  of  their  land.  All  the  regular  departments  will 
have  their  places  as  usual,  making  this  number  not  only  inter- 
esting to  the  sheepman,  but  to  the  farmer  who  has  no  sheep  us 
well. 


Bright  and  Breezy 


Father's  Ultimatum 

The  father  of  a  large  family  of 
children  was  trying  hard  to  read  the 
evening  paper. 

"What's  that  terrible  racket  in  the 
hall,  Martha?" 

"One  of  the  children  just  fell 
downstairs." 

"Well,"  he  replied,  turning  over 
another  page  of  the  paper,  "you  tell 
the  children  if  they  can't  fall  down- 
stairs quietly,  they'll  have  to  stop 
it." — Lippincott's. 

Going  *  Cheap 

Some  time  ago  a  man  was  awak- 
ened in  the  night,  to  find  his  wife 
weeping  uncontrollably. 

"My  darling!"  he  exclaimed, 
"what  is  the  matter?" 

"A  drea*m!"  she  gasped.  "I  have 
had  such  a  horrible  dream!" 

Her  husband  begged  her  to  tell  it 
to  him  in  order  that  he  might  com- 
fort her.  After  long  persuasion  she 
was  induced  to  say  this: 

"I  thought  I  was  walking  down 
the  street  and  I  came  to  a  warehouse 
where  there  was  a  large  placard, 
'Husbands  for  sale.'  You  could  get 
beautiful  ones  for  $7,500,  or  even 
for  $6,000,  and  very  nice  looking 
ones  for  as  low  as  $500." 

The  husband  asked  innocently: 

"Did  you  see  any  that  looked  like 
me?" 

The  sobs  became  strangling. 

"Dozens  of  them,"  gasped  the 
wife,  "done  up  in  bunches  like  as- 
paragus, and  sold  for  $2  a  bunch." 

Certainly  Was 
There  had  been  an  explosion  in  a 
powder  mill,  and  the  proprietor, 
who  was  away  on  a  pleasure  trip, 
hurried  home  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. 

"How  in  the  world  did  it  hap- 
pen?" he  asked  the  foreman  of  the 
mill,  as  he  viewed  the  wreck.  "Who 
was  to  blame?" 

"Well,  you  see,  sir,"  replied  the 
foreman,  "it  was  this  way.  Bill 
went  into  the  mixing  room,  probably 
thinking  of  something  else,  and 
struck  a  match  in  mistake.  He — " 

"Struck  a  match!"  exclaimed  the 
proprietor  in  amazement.  "I  should 
have  thought  that  would  be  the  last 
thing  on  earth  he'd  do!" 

"It  was,  sir,"  was  the  calm  re- 
joinder of  the  foreman. 

Poor  Doctor! 

A  certain  doctor,  who  is,  on  his 
own  frank  admission,  "the  ugliest 
man  in  four  counties,"  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  which  enables  him 
to  enjoy  many  real  and  unconscious 
reflections  upon  his  facial  deficien- 
cies. Once,  after  he  had  arrived 
too  late  to  succor  a  poor  woman  who 
had  been  killed  in  a  factory,  the  lo- 
cal newspaper  published  an  ambigu- 
ous account  of  the  case,  which  the 
doctor,  with  grim  appreciation,  pre- 
served. Having  first  described  how 
the  woman  had  come  by  her  injuries, 
the  paragraph  went  on  to  say: 

"Strong  hopes  were  entertained 
of  saving  her  life  until  Dr.  P —  ar- 
rived: but  these  hopes,  unfortu- 
nately, proved  ill-founded,  for  the 
moment  the  doctor  showed  his  face 
within  the  door  the  poor  woman  fell 
back  with  a  gasp  and  expired." 


^it^ ... .  Jf 
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Fertility  of  the  Soil  and  How  to  Maintain  It 


Article  I— How  Soils  Are  Made  Fertile 


SUALLY,  when  we  think  of  soils  we 
think  of  them  as  a  finished  prod- 
uct; that  is,  we  consider  them  as 
something  that  was  made  and 
completed  when  the  Creator  com- 
manded that  there  should  be  light, 
and  that  man  now  has  no  more 
power  or  influence  over  their  making  than  he 
had  over  the  making  of  light  or  of  rocks  and 
mineral  ore.  We  seem  to  think  that  God  made 
the  soils  in  the  beginning,  and  that  all  we  can 
do  now  is  to  farm  them. 

The  writer  contends  that  this  is  a  very  mis- 
taken idea.  Strictly  speaking,  soils  are  not  a 
finished  product;  they  are  constantly  undergo- 
ing changes.  As  a  general  rule,  if  they  are  un- 
molested by  man,  they  are  constantly  making 
those  changes  that  will  increase  their  fertility. 
This  is  true  in  the  forests  and  in  the  prairies. 
If  they  are  unmolested  in  any  way,  their  fer- 
tility is  constantly  increasing,  no  matter  how 
heavy  the  growth  of  trees  or  grass  may,  be  each 
year.  If  the  soils  are  tilled  by  man— if  they 
are  molested  by  man — as  a  rule  they  are  con- 
stantly decreasing  in  fertility.  I  am  safe,  I 
think,  in  saying  that  almost  no  soil  in  the  west 
or  southwest  that  has  been  farmed  ten  years 
is  as  fertile  as  it  was  the  first  year  it  became 
thoroughly  fit  for  cultivation  after  it  was 
broken  up.  The  reason  for  this  is  because  the 
soil  is  constantly  undergoing  changes;  there- 
fore it  is  not  a  finished  product.  It  may  either 
increase  or  decrease  in  fertility. 

We  simply  speak  of  this  to  show  the  farm 
reader,  or  rather  impress  upon  the  farm  reader, 
that  soils  are  not  a  finished  product,  but  that 
they  have  been  left  for  him  to  improve  as  the 
circumstances  may  demand.  If  the  farmer 
looks  upon  this  question  in  the  light  that  the 
soil  may  be  improved,  or  that  soils  may  wear 
out  if  the  proper  attention  is  not  given  them, 
he  will  use  more  care  in  his  attempt  to  main- 
tain their  fertility.  If  he  knows  how  nature 
makes  soils  and  how  she  maintains  their  fer- 
tility, he  will  know  how  to  go  about  it  to  main- 
tain the  fertility  of  his  soil,  if  it  is  sufficiently 
rich,  and  how  to  build  it  up  if  it  is  worn  out. 
Let  us  see  how  nature  makes  soils. 

Formation  of  Soils 
Before  we  take  the  formation  of  soils  into 
consideration  we  should  know  what  soils  are. 
We  are  told  that  soils  are  the  top  stratum  of 
the  earth's  crust  in  which  the  plant  has  root 
and  obtains  the  greater  part  of  its  food.  While 
the  above  is  the  most  common  definition  of  soil, 
it  does  not  explain  the  composition  of  the  soil. 
If  we  know  of  what  soils  are  composed,  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  in  learning  how  they  are 
formed. 

Soils  are  the  union  of  two  materials — the 
organic  and  the  inorganic.  By  organic  matter 
we  mean  the  decayed  plants,  animals  and  ani- 
mal excrement.  When  well  decayed  it  is  called 
humus.  By  inorganic  matter  we  mean  the  de- 
cayed rocks  and  minerals.    These  materials  are 


■usually  called  mineral  elements.  Without  or- 
ganic matter  there  can  be  no  soils  that  will 
produce  profitable  crops.  The  clay  bank  is  an 
illustration  of  this  fact.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  inorganic  matter  there,  but  crops  will  not 
grow  and  make  profitable  yields,  because  there 
is  not  the  proper  amount  of  humus  or  organic 
matter.  Without  inorganic  matter  in  the  soils 
there  can  be  no  crops.  The  manure  heap  and 
the  peat  hog  are  illustrations  of  this  fact.  Crops 
cannot  grow  and  make  profitable  returns  on 
them,  because  there  is  an  absence  of  mineral 
matter. 

To  produce  most  anything  in  the  world  it 
requires  the  union  of  two  things.  To  make  the 
ear  of  corn  it  requires  the  union  of  the  pollen 
and  the  stigma;  without  this  union  the  ear  will 
not  "fill."  To  produce  the  infant  it  requires 
the  union  of  male  and  female.  To  make  the 
something  we  call  fertility  of  the  soil  it  requires 
the  union  of  the  acquired  organic  matter  and 
the  latent  inorganic  matter;  without  this  union 
we  cannot  have  fertile  soils.  It  has  been  by  af- 
fecting this  union  that  nature  has  made  the 
soils. 

Beginnings  of  Plant  Life 

Ages  ago  this  earth  was  a  molten  mass. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  form  of  life,  either 
plant  or  animal,  in  existence.  In  time  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  cooled  into  solid  rock.  As 
the  substance  beneath  the  earth  crust  cooled 
the  crust  itself  cracked  and  broke  into  pieces. 
As  the  cooling  continued  moisture  entered  into 
the  cracks  and  crevices,  dissolving  many  of  the 
smaller  portions  into  finer  particles.  Finally 
the  surface  was  so  cool  that  freezing  in  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  was  possible.  The  moisture 
in  the  rocks  expanded  by  freezing,  broke  thern 
into  smaller  pieces  and  particles.  All  the  forces 
of  nature  seemed  to  be  at  work  pulverizing  the 
rocks.  In  due  time  there  appeared  certain 
forms  of  plant  life.  Perhaps  the  first  was  some 
of  the  mosses  and  lichens  that  grew  upon  the 
rocks  and  particles  of  rocks,  but  obtained  their 
food  principally  from  the  atmosphere.  Their 
growth  may  have  been  very  small,  but  it  was 
ample  to  pave  the  way  for  other  and  higher 
forms  of  life  that  were  to  follow.  After  a  while 
dead  portions  of  them  became  mixed  with  the 
finer  particles  of  the  rocks  and  a  little  soil  was 
made  in  which  a  higher  form  of  plant  life 
could  grow  and  mature.  These  grew,  died,  fell 
back  to  the  earth,  and  in  the  decay  of  their 
leaves,  branches  and  stalks  more  organic  mat- 
ter was  given  to  the  inorganic  matter,  enabling 
other  plants  that  made  a  heavier  growth  to 
come  into  existence.  Finally,  plants  producing 
seed  and  trees  producing  heavy  leaves  and  fruit 
began  to  grow. 

After  Plants,  Animals 

After  the  first  forms  of  plant  life  appeared, 
the  lower  forms  of  insects  came  into  existence. 
These  died  and  their  bodies  were  mixed  with 
the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  plants  and  returned 
to  the  soil  to  increase  their  supply  of  organic 


matter.  Later  higher  forms  of  insect  life  ap- 
peared, and  finally  birds  and  animals  were 
present.  During  these  years,  or  ages  rather, 
the  excrement  and  dead  bodies  of  these  num- 
berless insects,  birds  and  animals  were  returned 
to  the  soil,  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants 
and  trees,  till  we  find  the  soil  rich  enough  to 
produce  cultivated  crops  for  man. 

This  formation  of  soil  was  going  on  in  every 
crack  and  crevice  on  the  mountain  side  and  hill 
slope.  When  a  rain  descended  all  these  parti- 
cles of  newly  formed  soil  were  washed  into  a 
valley  or  ravine  below,  forming  a  plain  or  field 
of  soil  capable  of  producing  a  forest  or  prairie 
and  in  which  the  highest  forms  of  animal  life 
had  their  being.  These  animals  lived  on  these 
plains  and  in  these  forests,  consumed  the  vege- 
tation and  gave  their  manure  back  to  the  soil. 
Finally  they  died  and  their  bodies  decayed  and 
returned  to  the  dust  from  whence  they  came 
to  increase  the  amount  of  organic  matter.  Man 
himself  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  he,  too, 
has  ever  lived  under  the  divine  sentence,  "Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return." 
This  sentence  may  have  been  pronounced  to 
punish  an  erring  man,  but  the  return  to  the  dust 
of  that  which  came  from  the  dust  has  been  the 
means  of  making  soils  and  maintaining  their 
fertility  after  they  have  been  made. 

W  hat  is  the  Soil? 

Of  what  are  soils  composed?  They  are  the 
union  of  organic  matter  or  humus  and  inor- 
ganic matter  or  mineral  elements.  How  were 
they  made  by  nature?  By  the  constant  return- 
ing to  the  original  soil  everything  that  came 
from  the  soil  or  was  produced  upon  the  soil.  If 
a  plant,  tree  or  animal  died  it  returned  to  the 
ground,  making  the  soil  a  little  richer  than  it 
was  before  the  plant,  tree  or  animal  lived. 

The  formation  of  soil  did  not  cease  with  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Soils  are  now  being 
formed  around  us  on  every  hand  with  a  greater 
rapidity  than  they  were  at  any  time  before  man 
became  a  factor  on  this  world.  Let  the  farmer 
neglect  to  cultivate  one  corner  of  his  field  and 
without  delay  nature  begins  to  produce  a  crop 
of  weeds.  Thousands  of  insects  appear  and  live 
upon  these  weeds  and  cast  their  insect  excre- 
ment upon  the  neglected  soil.  In  due  time 
both  insects  and  plants  die  and  give  their 
bodies  back  to  the  soil,  where  they  decay  and 
increase  the  supply  of  organic  matter.  The  in- 
crease of  organic  matter  increases  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  In  clover  and  timothy  meadows 
soils  are  being  made  and  fertility  increased  in 
this  very  way.  In  the  pasture  where  the  ani- 
mals are  kept  the  formation  of  soil  is  even 
more  rapid  than  in  the  timothy  meadow. 
Layers  oi  Earth 

If  a  farmer  will  take  a  spade  and  dig  down 
into  the  forest  or  meadow,  he  will  see  how  soils 
are  now  being  formed.  The  first  layer  he  will 
notice  is  purely  of  vegetable  matter.  In  the 
most  cases  this  layer  is  very  thin,  but  it  is  there 
nevertheless.    The  next  layer  is  a  mixture  of 
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organic  and  inorganic  matter.  This  layer  is 
the  soil  proper  and  may  vary  from  one  inch  to 
eighteen  inches  in  thickness.  Beneath  this  is 
the  subsoil,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of 
inorganic  materials.  In  other  words,  it  is  de- 
cayed rocks.  Under  this  is  found,  usually,  the 
rocks  from  which  the  subsoil  is  made.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  it  is 
the  general  rule. 

The  reader  can  see  that  all  there  is  to  the 
formation  of  soils  is  the  application  of  organic 
matter  to  the  inorganic.  Nature  has  done  this 
by  growing  crops  and  producing  insects  and  ani- 
mals, and  when  these  die  they  are  returned  to 
the  soil.  If  man  wishes  to  build  up  his  soil 
and  maintain,  if  not  Increase,  its  fertility,  he 
must  keep  the  supply  of  organic  matter  or 
humus  ample.    This  can  best  be  done  by  grow- 


ing those  crops  that  will  return  a  great  deal  of 
their  growth  to  the  soil  and  by  keeping  enough 
animals  on  the  farm  to  eat  up  at  least  all  the 
hay  and  forage,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  grain 
produced  and  to  return  all  of  the  manure  pro- 
duced by  these  animals  to  the  ground  that  grew 
the  crop.  If  it  is  nature's  way  to  return  the 
crops  grown  on  the  soil  to  that  soil  and  to 
keep  animals,  birds  and  insects  also  on  these 
soils  for  their  excrement  and  bodies  when  they 
die,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  farmer  to  re- 
turn as  much  of  the  crop  as  possible  to  the 
ground,  and  to  keep  animals  that  will  produce 
a  great  deal  of  manure.  If  crops  are  grown 
that  will  return  a  great  deal  of  organic  matter 
to  the  soil,  and  animals  are  kept  that  will  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  of  manure,  and  that  manure 
is  returned  to  the  soil,  the  supply  of  organic 


matter  will  be  maintained,  as  well  as  the  fer- 
tility ol  the  soil. 

The  forest  and  prairie,  as  said  before,  are 
examples  of  how  soils  are  made.  No  matter 
how  heavy  the  growth  of  grass  or  trees  may 
be,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  which  this  growth 
is  made  is  constantly  increased;  in  fact,  the 
heavier  the  growth  the  more  fertility  there  is 
returned  to  the  soil.  The  falling  of  the  leaves, 
the  death  of  the  year's  growth  of  grass  and  the 
thousands  of  insects,  birds  and  animals  that 
excrele  fertility  and  finally  die,  pay  back  to  the 
soil  more  of  the  materials  that  make  soils  rich 
than  were  needed  to  produce  the  growth.  This 
is  nature's  way:  Pay  back  to  the  soil  as  much 
or  more  than  is  needed  to  produce  the  growth 
made  upon  the  soil,  whether  that  growth  be  plant 
or  animal  life.  CHESLA  C.  SHERLOCK, 


Twentieth  Century  Labor  Saver  on  Farm 


William    McCutcheon   of   North    Dakota   Uses   His  Tractor  to   Fill  the  Silo 


I LLIAM     M'Cl/TCHEON     lives  at 

W Rugby,  N.  D.  He  likes  to  be 
shown,  which  makes  it  plain  that 
he  is  closely  related  to  you  and 
me  and  all  other  Missourians.  It 

  is  easy  to    show    a  man  who  is 

without  prejudice;  that  is,  if  you 
have  anything  to  show.  But  a  man  with  preju- 
dice— aye,  there's  the  rub. 

Mr.  McCutcheon  held  certain  prejudices.  He 
is  a  big  farmer — big  enough  to  be  manager  of 
the  North  Dakota  Grain  and  Land  company — 
but  lie  was  not  big  enough  to  see  the  advantages 
Of  a  twenty  horsepower  tractor.  He  not  only 
did  not  have  faith  in  it,  but  he  even  got  out  his 
little  hammer  and  joined  t he  anvil  chorus 
against  the  tractor.  When  at  last  he  was  per- 
suaded to  give  It  a  trial  he  made  it  plain  that 
he  was  not  to  pay  a  penny  until  he  had  been 
shown — until  his  prejudice  was  completely  pried 
loose.  The  farmer  ever  has  been  slow  to  take 
up  a  new  idea;  but  once  be  is  convinced,  he 
slicks  like  glue.  Mr.  McCutcheon  has  been  con- 
vinced. Here  is  his  story,  written  to  the  dealer 
from  whom  he  purchased  the  tractor: 


"You  guarantee  that  it  will  do  the  work  of 
twelve  horses:  without  the  least  hesitation 
would  we  guarantee  it  to  do  the  work  of  fif- 
teen., and  a  little  more  than  that.  It  is  and 
has  been  plowing  for  us  and  hauling  three  gang 
plows.  The  third  plow  is  twenty  feet  from  tha 
engine.  That,  of  course,  means  hard  luggine, 
yet  it  has  done  it  all  the  time,  even  when  the 
ground  was  so  dry  that  the  wheels  would  not 
hold.  It  is  making  twenty  miles  a  day — the 
same  as  our  teams  make  plowing  along  side  of 
it.  We  are  using  five  horses  on  the  gangs,  and 
till  our  recent  rains  should  have  had  six  on  a 
plow.  The  engine  seems  to  use  two  and  a  half 
gallons  of  gasoline  an  acre.  We  call  it  three 
gallons  to  cover  the  cost  of  other  oils;  then, 
figuring  the  men's  wages  and  their  board,  our 
cost  for  plowing  is  7  5  cents  an  acre.  With  our 
feed  crop  failure,  'tis  not  at  all  hard  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  in  not  being  obliged  to  take 
care  of  horses  when  they  are  not  working.  The 
engine  is  working  on  mile  lands.  We  lack 
just  one  foot  in  the  day's  work  of  making  sev- 
enteen acres.     The  man  that  runs  this  outfit 


has  never  before  operated  a  gasoline  engine.  He 
gets  along  nicely." 

The  country  is  filled  with  McCutcheons — 
doubtful,  but  being  convinced.  "Overtime"  at 
the  factories  where  tractors  are  made  tells 
stories  of  thousands  who  have  been  shown.  The 
gasoline  tractor  is  the  labor  saver  of  the  farm. 
The  farmer  has  suffered  from  too  much  work, 
and  the  time  has  come  when,  with  increased 
acres  to  supply  the  increasing  demand  for  food- 
stuffs, the  man  on  the  farm  must  shift  the  bur- 
den to  machines  that  can  better  carry  it  and 
save  his  time  and  strength. 

But  the  tractor  does  more  than  pull  a  gang 
of  plows.  It  pulls  the  reaper  and  mower,  drives 
the  thresher,  draws  wagonloads  of  grain  to  mar- 
ket, fills  the  silo  and  does  other  things.  And, 
better  still,  it  saves  the  farmer  the  hard  work 
that  wears  him  out  and  makes  him  old  before 
his  time. 

The  reaper  was  the  great  agricultural  stride 
forward  of  the  nineteenth  century:  the  tractor 
is  the  great  agricultural  stride  forward  of  the 
twentieth  century. 


Where  Alfalfa  Would  Not  Grow  and  Why 

Being  the  Experiences  of  Certain  Farmers  Who  Tried  to  Grow  Alfalfa  and  Failed 


HAVE  failed!"  This  expression  of 
disappointment  is  so  often  made 
by  the  farmer  after  his  first  at- 
tempt to  grow  alfalfa.  If  the 
recital  of  failure  were  rarely 
heard,  or  if  it  came  from  certain 
sections,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
no  more  than  local  interest,  but  when  it  comes 
annually  from  thousands  of  farmers,  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  it  demands  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  Especially  is  this  true  when  we 
consider  that  these  failures  are  often  confessed 
by  farmers  who  have  been  successful  in  grow- 
ing other  farm  crops,  or  when  the  failures  come 
in  sections  which  have  proved  their  adaptability 
for  producing  alfalfa.  Which  shall  we  blame 
for  these  failures,  the  farmer,  the  soil  or  the 
seed?  What  cause  lies  behind  these  wasted  ef- 
forts, this  useless  expense  and  loss  of  time? 
The  actual  experiences  of  four  farm- 
ers have  been  chosen  for  considera- 
tion from  many  such  experiences 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, as  they  are  representative  of 
the  most  general  reasons  for  failure 
to  grow  alfalfa  under  varying  condi- 
tions 

Seed  Bed  Too  Open 
Mr.  W.  planted  his  alfalfa  seed  in 
soil  which  he  had  plowed  and  har- 
rowed immediately  before  seeding 
early  in  the  spring.  In  fact,  he  had 
always  practiced  late  spring  seed-bed 
preparation  for  all  the  crops  that  he 
had  grown  on  his  farm.  He  did  not 
realize  that  alfalfa  requires  more 
careful  seed-bed  preparation  than  al- 
most any  other  crop  that  the  farmer 
grows;  not  only  because  the  seeds  are 
small  and  delicate,  but  also  because 
the  crop,  when  once  established,  must 
remain  in  the  same  field  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  order  to  be  profitable. 
Mr.  W.'s  seed  bed  was  open  and 
loose;  the  alfalfa  seeds  when  planted 
were  surrounded  by-  air  spaces  in- 
stead of  soil  particles.  Thus  capil- 
larity could  not  supply  sufficient 
moisture  either  to  give  a  complete 
germination  to  the  seeds  or  to  start 
the  young  plants  into  vigorous 
growth.  Many  seeds  sprouted,  it  is 
true,  but  because  of  lack  of  moisture 
and  the  consequent  inability  to  ob- 
tain food  supplies,  they  soon  died. 
Mr.  W.  could  not  understand  why  he  had  failed 
to  obtain  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa,  because  this 
field  had  always  been  kept  free  from  weeds,  had 
a  large  supply  of  mineral  plant  foods  and  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
The  fact  that  it  was  good  bottom  land  and  had 
produced,  year  after  year,  good  crops  of  corn 
or  oats,  still  further  puzzled  him. 

But  Mr.  W.  asked  questions  and  learned  that 
he  himself  was  at  fault;  further,  that  proper 
seed-bed  preparation  would,  in  all  probality,  as- 
sure him  of  a  good  stand.  Alfalfa  is  one  of  the 
hardest  crops  to  get  started.  The  ground  must 
be  plowed  at  least  one  month  before  planting. 
Medium  deep  plowing  has  been  generally  found 
best.  Harrowing  should  be  done  immediately 
after  plowing  where  fall  seeding  is  practiced, 
and  this  should  be  kept  up  at  intervals  of  every 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  until  planting  time.  These 
harrowings  will  serve  to  compact  and  pulverize 
the  soil,  making  a  seed  bed  wherein  every  seed 
will  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  soil  particles 
and  insuring  sufficient  moisture  to  sprout  the 
seeds  and  give  the  young  plants  a  good  start. 
If  the  field  is  not  exceptionally  clean,  the  seed- 
ing of  alfalfa  should  be  put  off  until  it  is. 

Mr.  W.  tried  preparing  his  soil  in  the  above 
way.     He  invested  in  good  seed  and  careiully 


By  A.  C.  Hartenbower 

planted  the  crop.  The  seed  germinated  promptly 
and  made  a  good  stand.  The  fact  that  this  par- 
ticular field  of  alfalfa  was  planted  two  years 
ago  last  fall,  and  that  the  production  has  been 
above  normal,  with  no  signs  of  diminishing, 
proves  that  his  first  failure  was  due  to  poor 
seed-bed  preparation.  How  many  thousands  of 
farmers  have  failed  in  their  first  attempt  to 
grow  alfalfa  "because  they  have  half  prepared 
their  seed  beds? 

Bought  Cheap  Seed 

Mr.  Von  B.  is  a  hard  working,  frugal  farmer, 
not  too  well  blessed  with  this  world's  goods.  He 
had  always  devoted  most  of  his  efforts  to  wheat 
and  oats,  but  from  time  to  time,  as  he  saved 


An  Alfalfa  Seed  Bed  Must  Be  Compact,   Well   Pulverized  and  Moist 


Production  is  Above  Normal,   with  No  Signs  of  Diminishing 


small  amounts  of  money,  he  had  purchased  a 
few  hogs.  He  soon  learned  that  he  must  have 
pasture  for  these  animals  if  he  would  procure 
any  reasonable  profit  from  keeping  them.  Some 
of  his  neighbors  were  growing  alfalfa  for  hog 
pasture,  and  since  they  had  obtained  exception- 
ally large  returns  from  each  acre  used  for  this 
purpose,  Mr.  Von  B.  naturally  decided  to  plant 
this  crop.  Two  of  his  neighbors  decided  to 
plant  alfalfa  the  same  season.  According  to 
the  example  set  in  previous  years  by  their  suc- 
cessful neighbors,  they  began  work  on  their 
prospective  alfalfa  fields  in  sufficient  time  to 
give  them  properly  prepared  seed  beds. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  comparatively  high 
cost  of  seed  for  planting  each  acre  of  alfalfa, 
they  cecided  that  Mr.  Von  B.  should  purchase 
the  seed  for  all  three  and  thereby  procure  n 
slight  discount.  In  a  newspaper  Mr.  Von  B. 
read  the  advertisement  of  a  firm,  about  200 
miles  distant,  having  alfalfa  seed  for  sale  at  a 
lov. er  price  than  he  could  purchase  it  locally. 
To  him  alfalfa  seed  was  alfalfa  seed,  and,  fol- 
lowing his  frugal  instincts,  he  decided  to  pur- 
chase from  the  distant  firSaj  because  he  saw 
no  reason  why  he  should  pay  the  higher  price 
at  home.  All  three  carefully  planted  the  see  J 
procured  in  their  well  prepared  seed  beds  and 
watched  anxiously  for  the  first  plants  to  come 


through.  Few  alfalfa  plants  came,  but  the  field 
was  green  with  young  growths  which  quickly 
developed  into  strong,  vigorous  weeds.  Each 
soon  realized  that  he  had  obtained  a  good  start, 
of  Russian  thistle  and  other  noxious  weeds  on 
his  farm.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
slight  stands  of  alfalfa  were  entirely  being  taken 
by  the  weeds,  and  that  the  fields  would  have  to 
be  plowed  up  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  noxious  weeds  among  their  other  crops. 
Naturally,  their  disappointment  was  keen,  and 
they  carried  their  disappointment  to  their 
neighbors. 

Best  is  Cheapest  in  End 

Mr.  Von  B.  realized  that  the  weeds  were  the 
result  of  his  so-called  "cheap"  alfalfa  seed  pur- 
chase, and  he  so  expressed  himself  to  one  of  his 
neighbors  who  had  been  successful  in  growing 
alfalfa  under  the  same  soil  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Von  B.  asked  his  neigh- 
bor how  he  had  been  assured  of  a 
good  stand  of  alfalfa,  with  no  weeds, 
in  his  carefully  prepared,  clean  seed 
bed.  His  neighbor  informed  him 
that  he  had  always  purchased  the 
best  seed  obtainable  near  home,  re- 
gardless of  the  price.  But  before 
doing  so  he  always  sent  a  sample  of 
the  seed  he  contemplated  buying  to 
the  state  experiment  station,  where 
it  was  tested  free  of  charge  for  pur- 
ity and  germination.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  Mr.  Von  B.  had  heard 
of  this  practice.  His  neighbor  fur- 
ther told  him  that  on  two  occasions 
he  had  been  tempted  to  purchase 
cheap  seeds,  but  after  sending  a 
sample  of  each  of  the  seeds  for  test- 
ing, the  reports  had  shown  such  a 
low  percentage  of  germination  and 
such  high  percentages  of  weed  seeds 
and  other  impurities  that  he  realized 
the  higher-priced  seeds  were  a  great 
ileal  cheaper  in  the  end.  Further- 
more, the  experts  at  the  experiment 
station  had  advised  him  to  purchase 
his  alfalfa  seed  near  home,  or  to 
purchase  alfalfa  seed  which  had  been 
grown  under  the  same  condition  of 
soil  and  climate.  To  Mr.  Von  B.  the 
paying  of  the  highest  price  for  home- 
grown seed  was  a  new  phase  of  fru- 
gality. 

Mr.  R.  Z.  was  careful  to  avoid  mis- 
takes in  seed-bed  preparation  and  in  seed  pur- 
chasing when  he  planted  a  five-acre  field  of 
alfalfa  for  pasturing  his  hogs.  He  procured  an 
excellent  stand  in  his  fall-planted  field.  The 
following  spring  the  young  plants  grew  luxuri- 
antly— so  luxuriantly,  in  fact,  that  he  fenced 
in  the  field  and  turned  his  hogs  into  it  to  pas- 
ture. There  was  where  he  made  his  mistake. 
The  alfalfa,  was  soon  ruined,  and  the  second 
season  after  planting  but  few  plants  remained 
in  the  field. 

In  sections  where  alfalfa  can  be  seeded  in 
the  fall;,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  plant  then,  so 
that  the  following  season  two  or  three  cuttings 
of  alfalfa  hay  may  be  normally  procured, 
whereas  with  spring  seeding  very  seldom  are 
cuttings  obtainable  that  season.  As  a  general 
rule,  alfalfa  should  not  be  pastured  the  first 
season  after  planting,  because  the  root  system 
is  not  sufficiently  established  to  maintain  the 
plant  growth  when  the  plants  are  continually 
and  closely  eaten  down.  More  than  this,  but 
little  pasturing  should  be  given  the  alfalfa  the 
second  season.  In  any  case,  when  alfalfa  is  used 
for  pasture  it  should  not  be  pastured  too  heav- 
ily, and  the  live  stock  should  be  kept  off  the 
field  when  the  ground  is  wet. 

Mr.  C.  failed  because  his  soil  was  not  inoc- 
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Making  each  acre  of  300  acres 
produce  $500  is  the  object  of  an  ex- 
periment now  being  planned  at  the 
branch  experimental  station  at  Hays, 
Kan.  The  land  is  to  be  leased  in 
small  tracts  to  students,  and  the 
produce  is  to  be  canned  and  pre- 
served by  the  young  women  and  then 
sold. 


To  kill  the  skunk  or  not  to  kill 
him!  This  is  a  question  that  is  ag- 
itating the  experts  these  days.  The 
government  is  now  telling  us  that 
the  skunk  destroys  the  eggs  of  many 
harmful  insects,  mentioning  the 
grasshopper,  wasp,  white  grub,  cut- 
worm and  others.  We  also  know 
that  he  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  hen 
whenever  he  can  get  them.  It  is  up 
to  the  fairmer  on  whose  farm  the 
eggs  are  produced  to  decide  whether 
the  skunk  does  more  harm  than 
good.  Why  not  let  the  chickens  eat 
the  bug  eggs? 


It  Pays  to  Have  Good  Mothers 

The  selection  each  season  of  the  choice  young  females  of  the 
herd  as  a  reserve  for  the  breeding  supply  is  a  necessity,  if  advance- 
ment and  improvement  in  quality  is  the  purpose  of  the  breeder.  There 
are  in  all  herds  and  flocks  of  full  bloods  or  grades  a  few  animals  of 
superior  quality  as  mothers.  It  is  this  motherly  instinct  and  nursing 
qualities  that  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  selection  of  the 
breeding  animals.  One  good  brood  sow  that  will  properly  suckle  a 
large  litter  of  pigs  and  grow  them  up  to  the  weaning  age,  strong  and 
healthy,  is  worth  several  uncertain  ones. 

It  is  not  always  a  profitable  practice  to  turn  off  the  tried  and 
reliable  breeders  in  any  kind  of  stock  before  their  places  are  satis- 
factorily filled  by  younger  ones.  There  are  usually  a  few  animals  in 
each  herd  that  have  proven  themselves  superior  as  mothers.  Reserve 
these  and  keep  them  in  the  breeding  division  until  there  is  something 
better  produced.  It  is  just  as  easy  and  just  as  profitable  to  select 
sows  for  milk  production  and  motherly  instinct  and  qualities  as  it 
is  to  select  cows  for  profitable  dairy  use.  The  breeder  who  neglects 
this  feature  in  his  breeding  tears  down  faster  than  chance  will 
build  up. 

In  breeding  any  kind  of  animal  the  qualities  best  suited  to  their 
perfect  development  should  be  encouraged  and  improved  upon.  The 
mother  animal  who  is  a  light  milker  will  exert  an  influence  on  her 
offspring  that  will  disclose  this  fact  in  their  condition  and  growth. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  common  farmer  and  stock  raiser 
to  furnish  foster  mothers  to  nurse  all  the  young  of  his  pure-bred 
animals.  As  the  lack  of  motherly  instincts  and  constitutional  quali- 
ties appear  in  the  herd  consign  them  to  the  feed  lot  oi  dispose  of 
them  where  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  slaughter.  It  is  folly  to 
keep  an  unprofitable  animal  on  the  farm  or  one  barely  able  to  pay  . 
its  board  when  money  earners  may  be  had  by  simply  exercising  a 
little  care  and  judgment  in  selection. 

The  cultivation  of  these  qualities  in  the  mother  animal  is  a  pres- 
ent-day feature  of  breeding  with  many  of  our  best  pure-bred  breed- 
ers, and  so  impressively  have  they  implanted  their  efforts  in  this  re- 
spect that  the  raising  of  large  litters  and  the  development  of  nursing 
qualities  in  the  mother  have  abundantly  rewarded  them.  A  little  at- 
tention directed  to  the  heredity  tendencies  of  these  mother  animals 
will  soon  be  made  visible  in  the  herd. 


In  Tennessee  there  is  a  co-opera- 
tive lamb  club,  composed  of  nearly 
eighty  farmers.  This  club  has  been 
in  operation  for  thirty  years  and  is 
entirely  successful.  Prior  to  April 
1  members  of  this  club  are  allowed 
to  dispose  of  lambs  at  private  sale, 
or  in  any  way  they  please.  On  this 
date  a  meeting  is  called  and  stock 
taken  of  the  lambs  on  hand,  after 
which  no  member  may  sell  any  ani- 
mal. Shipments  are  made  in  June 
and  July,  the  June  shipment  being 
"firsts"  and  the  July  shipment  "sec- 
onds."  There  are  other  co-operative 
lamb  cluba  in  Tennessee  handling  al- 
together from  COo  to  2,500  lambs 
each  year. 


Million  Bushels  of  Corn 

The  scare  heads  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers that  accompany  the  announce- 
ment that  over  1,000,000  bushels  of 
Argentine  corn  have  been  shipped 
into  the  United  States  since  the  duty 
was  taken  off,  and  as  a  result  prices 
are  lower,  need  not  be  received  as 
an  alarming  evidence  that  this  coun- 
try will  in  the  immediate  future  be 
forced  out  of  corn  growing.  That 
this  foreign  product  is  selling  4  to 
5  cents  per  bushel  lower  than  Amer- 
ican corn  in  the  Chicago  market  is 
no  evidence  that  it  is  a  very  strong 
competitor.  That  manufacturing  in- 
dustries in  this  country  demanding 
com  have  been  engaged  in  buying 
and  importing  this  southern  product, 
is  no  evidence  that  there  will  not  be 
room  at  home  and  abroad  for  all 
that  our  farmers  can  produce.  That 
one  factory  is  reported  as  having 
contracted  for  5,000,000  bushels  is 
iio  occasion  for  alarm  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  overstocked  with  corn. 

This  activity  in  corn  looks  quite 
encouraging  for  future  production, 
and  emphasizes  the  need  of  greater 
effort  in  corn  growing  for  1914. 
Certainly  it  will  help  our  factories  a 
little  to  get  a  supply  to  keep  the 
machinery  of  their  plants  in  opera- 
tion, which  in  turn  will  help  trade  in 
this  country  where  there  is  now  a 
shortage  of  merchantable  corn. 

We  fail,  however,  to  see  any  seri- 
ous occasion  to  lament  over  a  little 
Shipment  of  a  few  million  bushels  of 
corn    into   our   markets.  Nebraska, 


with  its  ten-year  average  annual 
yield  of  approximately  200,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  would  in  one  year's 
crop  satisfy  this  Argentine  exporta- 
tion to  its  full  producing  capacity, 
which  for  1912  was  only  200,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  ten-year  average 
of  Iowa  or  Illinois  will  exceed  the 
largest  yield  Argentina  ever  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  coun- 
try will  ever  experience  another  such 
corn  crop  failure  in  the  heart  of  its 
big  corn-producing  area  as  has  been 
recorded  in  1913.  It  is  true  that 
t!i3  corn-producing  district  of  the 
central  west  has  been  somewhat 
handicapped  from  not  having  its 
usual  yield  of  corn  to  be  used  in  the 
feeding  industry. 


Cold  Storage  Capacity 

The  cold  storage  capacity  of 
Omaha  is  rapidly  increasing.  Ow- 
ing to  the  already  large  facilities  and 
the  new  building  being  done  this  year 
by  the  Omaha  Cold  Storage  company 
and  the  People's  Ice  and  Cold  Stor- 
age company,  the  capacity  by  next, 
year  will  be  over  1,100  carloads.  Chi- 
cago Dairy  Produce,  in  a  recent  is- 
sue, comments  on  Omaha's  cold 
storage  facilities,  giving  some  inter- 
esting statistics.  Omaha  creameries 
last  year  produced  over  20,000,000 
pounds  of  butter.  Dealers  shipped 
over  5,000,000  fowls  and  handled 
most  of  the  48,000,000  eggs  that 
were  produced  in  Nebraska.  Apples 
are  also  becoming  an  important  fea- 
ture in  this  industry. 


Crop  Prospects  for  1914 

The  agricultural  prospects  for 
1914  could  not  be  improved  upon  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  There  have 
never  been  better  soil  conditions,  in 
reference  to  moisture,  and  this 
seems  to  prevail  over  a  very  large 
area  of  agricultural  country.  The 
winter  wheat  districts  have  no  com- 
plaint to  enter,  except  in  some  sec- 
tions where  the  Hessian  fly  has  been 
reported  on  hand  and  ready  for  its 
work  as  soon  as  conditions  open  up 
to  admit  of  its  activities. 

There  is  a  very  optimistic  forecast 
for  the  general  crop  outlook  for 
1914.  Plans  are  being  made  for  a 
larger  acreage  of  cultivated  crops. 
Alfalfa  acreage  will  be  increased. 
The  prices  for  alfalfa  hay  have  given 
this  crop  a  boost  which  will  mean 
more  alfalfa  for  the  commercial  hay 
trade.  It  has  been  scarce,  high 
priced  and  hard  to  find  in  the  mar- 
kets. The  farm  price  over  large  pro- 
ducing districts  has  been  $8  to  $10 
and  occasionally  higher. 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds  has  never 
had  a  better  chance  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  January.  There  has  been  but 
little  cold  weather  in  the  Missouri 
valley,  no  zero  weather  as  yet,  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  have  never  been 
in  better  flesh  and  better  health  at 
this  date.  Hogs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  disease — cholera — have 
had  remarkable  opportunities  for 
growth  and  development.  The  hog 
grower  seems  to  be  relying  upon  the 
serum  treatment  as  the  only  salva- 
tion for  this  end  of  the  live  stock 
industry.  The  hog  grower  has  hope 
now  that  the  control  of  this  disease 
is  not  far  distant,  and  realizes  that 
he  must  become  an  active  participant 
in  the  fight  that  .  is  to  be  waged 
against  contagious  animal  disease  of 
all  kinds. 


Winter  Wheat  Pastures 

Reports  from  the  winter  wheat 
districts,  especially  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
speak  of  the  fine  prospects,  the  ex- 
cellent autumn  growth  of  the  wheat 
plant,  and  the  use  of  the  wheat 
fields  for  winter  pasture.  One  writer 
says:  "Besides  looking  favorable 
for  a  bumper  crop,  the  wheat  fields 
are  furnishing  winter  feed  for  about 
all  the  stock  we  have.  Cattle  are  in 
fine  flesh  where  they  have  the  wheat 
pasture." 

These     conditions    are  reported 
where  the  dry  weather  was  the  most 
damaging  last  summer    and  where 
the  pastures  were  burned  out.  Cot- 
tonseed cake  is  sometimes  used  in 
connection    with    the    green  wheat 
pasture,  and  puts  on  flesh  equal  to 
the    best    summer    pasture.  The 
weather    has    been    very  favorable 
over  these  winter  wheat  states  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  up  to  the  present 
time  for    pasturing   stock.  Winter 
storms  are,  however,  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  storm  protection  provided 
for    in    cases    of    emergency.  The 
northwest  storms,  accompanied  with 
snow,  are  the  only  features  of  win- 
ter weather  that  disturb  winter  graz- 
ing over  the  greater  portion  of  this 
district.      Winter    grazing    of  the 
wheat  fields  has  become  a  source  of 
profit,  with  the  wheat  growers,  and 
this  crop  is  now  looked  upon  as  a 
means   of  double    revenue    to  the 
Farmer  who  has  stock  to  winter. 
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Agricultural  Fair  Bureau 

The  establishing  of  an  agricultural 
fair  bureau,  whose  duty  it  would  be 
to  study  the  exhibition  interests  of 
agricultural  fairs  of  all  forms  of  or- 
ganization and  compile  information 
of  the  progressive  fair  work  of  the 
country  into  bulletin  reports  for 
distribution  to  the  various  county, 
district  and  state  fairs,  would  no 
doubt  result  in  a  system  of  education 
that  would  be  highly  profitable  to 
fair  managers. 

State  associations  of  county,  dis- 
trict and  state  fair  managers  have 
proven  of  great  -interest  and  profit 
in  those  states  where  such  organiza- 
tions have  been  effected.  These  as- 
sociations have  been  handled  upon  a 
very  economical  basis,  and1  the  na- 
tional association  would  be  upon  the 
same  system  of  delegate  representa- 
tion from  these  state  associations, 
but  represent  states  instead  of  coun- 
ties. In  order  to  encourage  county 
fair  organization  in  the  states,  each 
state  could  be  given  delegate  repre- 
sentation in  the  national  association 
in  proportion  to  its  number  of  county 
fairs. 

It  is  the  organization  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  agricultural  interests  that 
proves  of  greatest  educational  ad- 
vantage to  the  people.  The  county 
fair  needs  more  encouragement  than 
it  is  receiving  in  most  states.  It 
reeds  a  more  liberal  county  and 
state  aid.  It  needs  a  larger  money 
appropriation  from  the  county,  and 
it  needs  a  stronger  state  endorsement 
from  the  state  fair  than  most  states 
are  now  giving.  This,  however, 
would  be  one  of  the  results  of  na- 
tional organization  of  the  state  as- 
sociations of  county  fairs.  An  in- 
terchange of  information  as  to  how 
county  and  state  support  is  provided 
in  these  various  states  would  soon 
wake  up  legislative  demands,  and  a 
more  uniform  and  liberal  system  of 
support  would  result. 

The  county  fair  is  the  natural  and 
legitimate  support  of  the  state  fair, 
and  the  state  fair  is  the  opportunity 
for  every  legitimate  industry  of  the 
state  to  exhibit  its  products  of  soil 
or  factory.  The  first  principle  of 
organization  of  the  county  fair 
should  be  to  represent  the  county  in 
its  leading  resources  at  the  state 
fair. 


Uncle  Sam's  Tasters 

The  man  who  stands  behind  a  soda 
fountain  selling  soft  drinks  soon 
learns  from  the  replies  to  his  query, 
"What  flavor,  please?"  that  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  the  tastes  of 
people.  In  experiments  recently  con- 
ducted the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture learned  that  all  milk  users 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  uni- 
form flavor  of  milk. 

The  experiments  were  conducted 
to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  of  some  dairymen  that  the 
feeding  of  crushed  oats  to  cows  would- 
improve  the  flavor  of  milk,  S?ix 
cows  were  used  in  the  experiments, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  rations  were 
fed  to  them.  In  all  fifty  opinions 
were  passed  on  the  various  samples 
of  milk  from  these  cows.  Of  these 
sixteen  showed  a  preference  for  the 
milk  from  cows  fed  on  crushed  oats: 
twenty-five  preferred  that  from  the 


bran  and  corn  ration,  while  nine  ex- 
pressed no  choice.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  series  of  experiments  the  de- 
partment decided  in  favor  of  bran 
and  corn  as  producing  the  finest 
flavored  milk.  This  was  not  even 
a  majority  opinion,  for  only  one-half 
the  judges  favored  this  flavor. 

About  the  only  thing  conclusive 
shown  by  these  experiments  is  that 
people  differ  in  taste. 

Office  on  the  Farm 

There  is  no  more  important  fea- 
ture for  the  successful  operation  of 
the  farm  than  the  office.  Every 
farm  needs  a  system  of  accounts 
kept,  with  records  of  transactions  of 
every  nature  pertaining  to  purchases, 
sales,  etc.  It  is  impossible  for  any- 
one to  satisfy  himself  and  those  with 
whom  he  does  business  by  merely 
keeping  his  accounts  on  the  stub  of 
a  bank  checkbook.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  who  depend  on 
their  bank  book  to  tell  how  their 
business  stands  from  year  to  year. 

The  checkbook,  of  course,  tells  to 
whom  money  was  paid  and  may  tell 
what  for.  By  preserving  these 
checks  and  stubs  these  transactions 
may  be  traced  in  date,  amount,  to 
whom  issued,  etc.  The  money  re- 
ceived cannot  be  traced  so  readily, 
but  must  be  had  from  some  sort  of 
a  memorandum  for  details  outside  of 
amounts  received  and  deposited. 
This  is  a  short  and  careless  plan 
some  persons  have  adopted  who  do 
not  do  much  business  or  care  about 
details  in  money  matters. 

The  office  should  be  in  some  con- 
venient room,  with  outside  entrance 
if  possible,  so  that  anyone  about  the 
farm  can  have  access  without  dis- 
turbing the  household  or  making  un- 
necessary work  for  the  housekeeper. 
Keep  a  set  of  books  showing  the  en- 
tire transactions  of  the  farm — what 
purchased  and  what  sold,  and  each 
recorded  under  their  proper  head- 
ings. A  very  plain  system  is  best 
to  start  with,  and  when  this  be- 
comes a  source  of  interest  and  satis- 
faction a  more  detailed  method  may 
be  adopted.  It  will  soon  become  a 
pleasure  to  refer  to  these  accounts 
of  what  certain  fields  produced  in 
certain  years,  what  the  sales  of  the 
various  crops  and  kinds  of  stock 
were  during  certain  years,  with  the 
prices  received,  etc. 

There  are  scores  of  little  features 
of  memoranda  that  such  a  system  of 
accounts  may  introduce  and  carry 
that  will  be  of  great  interest  to  re- 
fer to,  besides  the  vital  statistical 
record  that  may  be  had  from  these 
accounts  that  are  evidence  of  all 
your  business  transactions,  pur- 
chases, sales,  cash.,  credit,  etc. 

Each  farm  should  have  an  office, 
with  a  small  library  of  farm  books, 
farm  papers,  seed  catalogues,  cata- 
logues of  stock  sales,  supply  of  writ- 
ing materials,  envelopes,  letter- 
heads with  name  and  address  of  the 
proprietor,  so  that  letters,  if  not  de- 
livered, will  be  returned  to  the 
sender.  This  office  can  be  used  as 
a  place  to  meet  the  farm  help  and 
talk  over  and  mature  plans  for  work 
in  advance,  which  is  a  necessity  for 
the  successful  management  of  the 
farm.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  use 
that  such  an  office  may  serve  on  the 
farm,  and  no  one  will  appreciate  it 
more  than  the  housewife  and  family. 


How  to  Make  Hogs 

Hogs  are  made  from  little  pigs. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  get  the  pigs 
and  turn  them  into  the  alfalfa  pas- 
ture with  the  old  brood  sow  and  give 
them  a  little  swill  and  a  little  shelled 
corn  each  day  and  they  will  make 
themselves  into  hogs.  This  seems 
to  be  such  a  simple  process,  since 
the  Nebraska  experiment  station,  five 
or  six  years  ago,  discovered  the  form- 
tla,  that  it  is  a  wonder  every  hog 
grower  in  the  United  States  is  not 
using  this  plan,  because  it  is  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  do  it. 

This  discovery,  which  is  credited 
tc  the  Nebraska  experiment  station, 
was  not  exactly  original  with  the  ex- 
periment station,  as  about  half  of 
the  hog  producers  in  the  state  had 
been  engaged  for  years  before  grow- 
ing alfalfa  and  hogs  on  the  same 
farms,  and  seemingly  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  But  it 
had  been  left  for  the  Nebraska  ex- 
periment station  to  formulate  a  ra- 
tion, or  combination  of  corn  and  al- 
falfa, that  would  work  out  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  the  farmer  and 
hog  grower. 

It  was  this  systematic  and  scien- 
tific feed  proposition  that  has  led  to 
the  growing  of  more  alfalfa  all  over 
the  country  as  a  hog  pasture  and  J 


hog  feed  than  any  single  experiment 
ever  conducted  in  the  interest  of 
hog  growing.  It  has  been  five  years 
since  this  alfalfa  and  corn  feeding 
test  was  made,  and  it  is  still  being 
printed  and  reprinted,  demonstra- 
ting that  a  real  good  thing  is  never 
lost  to  the  distributer  of  agricul- 
tural information. 


In  1912  the  United  States  im- 
ported 13,750,000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes. This  was  unusual,  and  was 
due  to  the  short  crop  of  1911.  Or- 
dinarily our  imports  amount  to 
something  over  1,000,000  bushels. 
Since  1900  we  have  imported  37,- 
000,000  bushels  and  exported  16,- 
000,000  bushels.  Most  of  the  pota- 
toes imported  come  from  the  British 
Isles,  and  of  late  they  have  been 
bringing  with  them  potato  scab  and 
other  contagious  potato  diseases. 
The  remedy  for  this  seems  to  be  the 
encouragement  of  the  potato  indus- 
try in  this  country,  many  parts  of 
which  are  admirably  fitted  to  gro.v 
this  important  crop. 


Only  27  per  cent  of  the  tillable 
land  of  the  United  States  is  actually 
under  cultivation.  In  other  words, 
for  every  100  acres  that  are  now 
tilled  about  375  acres  may  be  tilled 
when  the  country  is  fully  developed. 


T£OOK^  TTRT^F'  Every  farmer  who  asks  about  the  John  Deere  Spread- 
■■-•v/Vf  J.YO   *  er  will  also  receive  "Farm  Manures  and  Fertilizers". 

This  book  tells  all  about  manure,  how  to  apply  it  and  how  to  double  the  value  of 
each  load  by  a  proper  system  of  top  dressing.    To  get  it  ask  for  Package  No.  Y  15 


Write  John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois  Today 


The  Spreader  with  the  Beater 
on  the  Axle 

Easy  to  load.  Only  hip  high 
to  the  top  and  still  has  big  drive 
wheels.  Less  than  half  the 
usual  lifting. 

Here's  tne  reason  for  the 
strength,  simplicity  and  good, 
everyday  working  qualities  of 
the  John  Deere  Spreader — 

Beater  and  all  driving  parts  mounted  on  the  rear  axle 
(patented).  No  strain  on  frame.  No  shafts  to  get  out 
of  line.  No  chains,  no  clutches,  no  adjustments.  Only 
half  the  parts  heretofore  used  on  the  simplest  spreader. 

Light  draft  because  of  few  parts,  the  roller  bearings 
and  the  beater  and  apron  being  driven  directly  from 
the  rear  axle.    Built  of  steel,  securely  braced. 
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Free  Use  30  Days 


Dr.  David 
Roberts 
Answers 


Are 
Your  Cows 
Slinking  Their 
Calves? 


What  causes  it?  A  germ  in  the  mother's 
blood  causes  abortion. 
Does  it  spread  from  one  cow  to  another? 
Yes,  usually  through  the  herd  bull. 
Is  that  the  only  way?  No,  infected 
stables  cause  it. 

Can  it  be  stopped  ?  Yes,  by  hypodermic 
injection,  washing  the  genital  organs 
and  disinfecting  the  stables. 
Will  any  ONE  medicine  prevent  abortion? 
No,  because  the  germ  must  be  met  at 
every  turn  and  no  one  medicine  can 
do  it.  Dr.  David  Roberts'  Anti-Abor- 
tion medicine  overcomes  the  germs 
in  the  mother's  blood  ;  Aatisepto 
overcomes  the  germs  in  the  genital 
organs;  Disinfectall  overcomes  the 
germs  in  the  stables.  In  this  manner 
the  germ  is  met  at  every  turn  and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  abortion  to 
exist  in  a  herd  where  this  simple  treat- 
ment—applied by  yourself — is  used. 
Is  the  loss  serious  ?  Yes,  both  in  milk  and 
calves.  U.  S.  Government  puts  loss 
at  $12.00  to  $25.00  per  cow  per  year. 
What  will  it  cost  to  treat  my  herd?  The 
price  of  a  good  calf.  Write  Dr.  Roberts, 
telling  him  how  many  cows,  heifers 
and  bulls  you  have  in  the  herd.  He 
will  answer  you  promptly.  Address 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Pres.' 
Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 
6147  Wisconsin  Ave..  Waukesha.  Wis. 


How  To  Buy 

ASii_o--;«S> 


TSE  the  same  judgment  buying 

II  a  silo  that  you  would  in  pur* 
chasing  machinery  about  the 
farm,  and  you'll  get  a  silo  that  is 
fire-proof  and  frost -proof  —  one 
that  will  not  rot,  rust,  warp  or 
crumble — one  that  need9  no  paint 
or  trouble -making  hoops—  one 
that  is  wind-proof,  strong,  dur- 
able— one  that  will  last  forever. 
If  you  buy  a  silo  that  lacks  one  of 
these  particulars,  you  will  regret 
your  purchase. 

So  far  as  we  know  the 

Davenport 'Iowa'1  Silo 

— built  of  patented, hollow,  curved,  vitrified  clay  blocks 
(patented  under  Pat.  No.  6,038,467)  is  the  only  silo  that 
can  claim  all  the  above  advantages.  Besides  these 
features,  our  blocks  make  a  silo  strong  enough  to  place 
Water  Tank  on  top,  providing  practical  fire  protection 
for  all  buildings  on  the  premises.  The  value  of  this 
cannot  be  over-e3timated. 

New  Silo  Book -Just  Published  — FREE 

to  everyone  on  request.  Book  brimful  of  silage  and  silo  facts 
you  oupht  to  know*  Treats  whole  subject  in  a  fair,  frank  and 
impartial  manner.  Get  it  and  be  guided  correctly  in  your  silo 
purchase.    Ask  for  Dew  edition  when  writing.  Address 

DAVENPORT  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

338  W.  3rd  St,  JOHN  BERWALD,  Sec'y.  Davenport,  Iowa 


Don't  Rent 


Buy  farm  in  famous  and  fertile 
region    on    crop    payment  plan. 
RED  RIVER  VALLEY  LAND   CO.,    Fargo,  N.  D. 


"Good  to  the  last  drop" 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


Shetland  Ponies  for  Children 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calvet 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 

At  your  Dealers  or 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  NEB., 


These  Little  Animals  Are  ELasy  to  Raise 


CROSS  the  blue  ocean  from 
America  and  some  distance 
to  the  northward  of  Great 
Britain  lies  a  group  of  lit- 
tle islands  known  as  the  Shetlands. 
Upon  the  wind-swept,  desolate  hills 
of  these  islands  originated  the  Shet- 
land pony  as  we  have  him  today. 
Suffering  the  rigors  of  winter  upon 
scant  food  and  practically  without 
shelter,  has  given  these  miniature 
horses  a  hardiness  that  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  animal.  When 
brought  to  regions  of  more  moderate 
temperatures  and  more  abundant 
feed  the  size  is  increased 
appreciably  in  but  a  few 
gene  rations.  Hardiness 
may  be  lessened  under 
these  conditions,  but  still 
seems  to  remain  ample 
for  service. 

No  child  ever  had  a 
better  companion  among 
dumb  animals  than  a 
Shetland  pony.  They  are 
the  children's  ponies  and 
seem  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  this  use.  Pos- 
sessed of  gentle  disposi- 
tion, quiet  temperament 
and  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, these  ponies 
prove  to  be  as  careful  of 
their  young  master's  or 
mistress'  safety  as  if  it 
were  their  own  offspring 
they  were  fostering. 

A  Shetland  means  more 
to  a  7-year-old  child  than 
the  pleasure  of  riding 
and  driving.  It  stirs  up 
an  inherent  fondness  for 
animals.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  a  person  sees  a 


what  will  be  the  result.  Generally 
the  pony  waits  patiently  for  his  mas- 
ter to  extricate  himself,  though  oc- 
casionally a  bit  of  green  grass  will 
cause  him  to  sidestep  a  few  paces  to 
await  developments. 

At  the  English  and  Scotch  stock 
shows  one  sees  many  Shetlands  on 
display.  The  British  rule  prevents 
a  pony  which  stands  over  forty-two 
inches  from  competing  for  prizes. 
Ponies  below  this  height  do  not  ex- 
ceed 350  pounds  in  weight  very  often 
and  frequently  weigh  less.  Ameri- 
can show  yards  are  somewhat  more 


SEE   for  yourself 
how  smoothly, 
this  roller-bearing 
Crop  Maker  Fanning 
Mill  runs,  day  in  and 
day  out.   Put  it  to 
work  at  any  fan- 
ning: mill  or  grad- 
ing: machine  job — 
see  how  it  automat- 
ically cleans,  sepa- 
rates and  trades 
any  grains   or  grass  seed  and 
then,  if  you  don't  say  It  Is  a  great  service1 
and  money-making  machine,  ship  it  back 
at  our  expense.  The 


iropM; 


«<.g*  RoHtr  Bearing 
Fanning  Mill 


tuns  "like  oil."  It's  easy  to  turn,  it  turns 
evenly,  and  this  means  that  it  does  perfect 
work  all  the  time. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  plant  dirty,  ungraded 
seed  when  you  can  have  clean,  perfect  seed  by 
using  tbls  llght-runnim;  mill.  It  you  are  satisfied 
after  tbe  30-day  free  trial,  we  will  sell  you  tbls 
mill  at 

Direct  Factory  Price 

Tou  save  retailer's  and  Jobber's  profit,  merely 
paying  actual  co»t  of  making  plus  a  small  factory 
profit.  And  tbc  factory  stands  rlgbt  behind  you 
all  tbe  time.  Try  tbls  great  Crop  Maker  before 
you  buy.  Your  use  of  it  puts  you  under  no  obli- 
gation. We  have  a  Free  Book  for  you,  giving 
complete  description,  price,  etc.  Please  write  for 
It  now— tod»y— and  get  our  offer  In  detail. 

St.  Paul  Fanning  Mill  Company 

«t.  Paul,  Minn. 


ODD  SEEDS 

XBEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  filL 
A  Grand  Big  Catalog  ED  EE 
Illustrated  with  over  lUCC 
ZOO  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
_  your  neighbors*  addresses, 
it  H.  SHUMWAY,     Rockford.  Illinois 


Her  Pony  Just  Won  the  Prize 


child  abusing  his  or  her  pony.  Much 
more  often  will  you  see  them  quietly 
slipping  sugar  out  of  the  bowl  or 
whispering  secrets  in  the  shaggy 
ears  of  their  pets.  The  association  en- 
courages the  innate  love  of  children 
for  animals.  Too  often  a  youngster 
gets  the  habit  of  kicking  or  abusing 
animals  merely  because  they  cannot 
talk. 

A  few  ponies  are  tricky,  but  these 
are  the  exception.  Often  when  the 
youthful  rider  slides  off  the  rounded 
back  and  alights  In  an-awkward  mass 
under  the  pony's  body,  we  wonder 


lenient  as  to  size.  Sev- 
eral state  fairs  permit 
ponies  under  forty-eight 
inches  to  enter,  but  most 
are  limited  to  forty-six 
and  some  to  forty-four 
inches.  A  criticism  is 
often  made  that  Shet- 
lands are  too  small.  It  is 
true,  a  child  soon  out- 
grows a  forty-two-inch 
pony,  but  by  that  time  he 
is  old  enough  to  handle 
a  pony  of  larger  type  and 
breed.  The  Shetland  is 
the  small  child's  pony 
and  is  valued  accordingly. 
In  our  ring  shows  judges 
pin  the  ribbons  on  the 
small,  low-set  pony, 
where  other  points  are 
equal.  With  abundance  of  feed  and 
the  mild  climates  of  the  central 
states,  breeders  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  size  of  their  ponies  uni- 
formly small. 

Color  and  Type 
At  the  European  shows  one  only 
sees  black  ponies.  At  the  American 
shows  there  are  to  be  seen  specimens 
representing  almost  every  color 
and  mixtures  thereof  known  to 
horsemen.  The  spotted  pony  has 
been  the  best  seller  with  certain 
classes  of  trade,  though  more  mod 
etD    preferences    seem    to    lean  to 


Irish  Potatoes 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  will 
be  planted  this  month  in  our  district  in 
Florida..  These  potatoes  will  go  to  market 
in  April  and  early  May  and  bring  returns 
unhoped  tor  by  the  northern  farmer.  The 
potatoes  will  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  corn 
and  the  corn  by  a  crop  of  hay.  By  this1 
rotation,  the  land  will  be  improved  and  not 
Impoverished.  Green  forage  and  fattening 
crops  for  hogs  and  cattle  are  had  the  year 
round.  Conditions  for  dairying  ideal. 
Lands  cheap  and  terms  easy. 
Cheap  railroad  rates. 

For  full  information  write  or  call  at  once. 
BENSON  ft  CARMICHAEL 
642  Paxton  Bile.  Omaha,  Neb. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  sure  groi"« 
Ing.  big  yielding,  Reid'e  Yellow 
Dent,  Johnson  County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which, 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREER  BROS..  COBURQ.  IOWA. 


40  ACRES  nerb.VrS: 

gressive,  Americus  ana  other  best 
everbearers.  Wet  acquainted 
offer  for  testing.  Send  us  10c 
for  mailing  expense,  and  we 
will  send  you  6  high  Quality 
everbearing  plants  (worth  $1) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
summer  and  fall,  or  money 
refunded.  Catalogue  with  ir.s- 
tory  FREE  if  you  write  today. 

THE  GABON EB  NURSERY  CO. 
Bex  121  OSAGE,  IOWA 


SWEET  CLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

'  The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Nothing  equal 
for  fertilizing.  Excels  Alfalfa  as  a  producer.  Crop  worth 
|50  to  $125  per  A.  Easy  to  start.  Grows  everywhere.  Can 
save  you  money  on  best  tested,  guaranteed  seed.  Write 
today  for  Free  Sample,  circular  anrt  76-page  catalog. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..        Box  907  ,  CLARINDA.  IOWA 


CHOICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Large  as>ortment  «t  less  than  half  of  agents' 
price.  Best  Everbearing  and  other  sorts  of  Straw- 
berries, all  strong  Irrigated  plants.  Free  cata- 
log and    coupon.     NORTH    BEND  NURSERIES, 

Box  503.   North  Bend,  Neb. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  tor  adjustment  or  collection 
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good,  solid  colors.  Showyard  judges 
do  not  allow  color  to  affect  their 
rating,  although  buyers  will  often 
make  libera1  allowance  for  a  fancy- 
colored  pair  of  ponies. 

There  is  some  little  difference  as 
to  the  type  of  Shetland,  but  most  au- 
thorities concede  that  he  should  be 
a  miniature  draft  horse,  with  coach 
horse  style  and  action.  Several 
years  ago  a  Hackney  breeder  judged 
the  ponies  at  Des  Moines.  He  went 
pretty  strong  for  the  high  action  and 
sometimes  placed  a  pony  up  that 
lacked  muscling  and  middle.  This 
brought  considerable  criticism.  The 
next  year's  judge  sacrificed  action 


tain  faults  of  conformation  which 
are  quite  characteristic.  A  ten- 
dency to  be  "cow-hocked"  in  the 
hind  legs  is  noticed  in  many  speci- 
mens.. Some  carry  the  hind  legs  well 
straightened  and  placed  squarely, 
but  these  are  in  the  minority.  A 
badly  dished  face  just  below  the  eyes 
characterizes  large  numbers.  This 
gives  a  rather  unsymmetrical  ap- 
pearance to  the  head.  A  tendency 
toward  short,  steep  rumps  is  grad- 
ually being  overcome.  Likewise,  the 
swayed  hack,  formerly  so  much  in 
evidence  among  pony  herds,  has  been 
straightened  of  recent  years.  Other 
minor  faults  might  be  mentioned  as 


Winners  in  Get  of  Sire  Class  at  Des  Moines  in  1913 


somewhat  in  getting  his  ideal  low- 
down,  blocky  type.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Shetland  should  be  wide 
and  heavily  muscled,  with  a  deep 
body  and  rugged  constitution.  Ac- 
tion is  quite  important  with  these 
little  fellows,  and  they  should  be 
able  to  scamper  down  the  road  at  a 
comparatively  lively  rate. 

Faults  Found  in  ShetJands 
Like  all  animals,  they  have  cer- 


Let  the 

Breakfast  Call 

mean  a  dish  of  crisp, 
golden-brown 

Post 
Toasties 

served  with  a  sprinkling 
of  sugar  and  some  rich 
cream. 

This  delightful  food 
made  of  choice  Indian  corn 
—flaked  and  toasted — is 
ready  to  serve  direct  from 
the  package. 

Just  the  thing  for  break- 
fast, lunch  or  supper,  win- 
ter or  summer. 

A  try  tells  why! 

Toasties  are  sold  by 
grocers— everywhere. 


quite  commonly  found  in  specimens 
of  the  breed. 

In  justice  to  the  ponies,  a  few  of 
their  good  attributes  should  be  pic- 
tured after  enumerating  their  faults. 
Endurance  is  present  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  A  .little  pony  will 
pull  a  buggy,  containing  a  man,  up 
and  down  hills  all  day  and  come  into 
the  barn  at  night  with  more  life  left 
than  most  driving  horses  put  to  the 
same  test.  The  hardships  which  the 
breed  withstands  in  the  '  native 
islands  insure  endurance  to  a  high 
degree.  Another  item  of  no  small 
importance  in  this  day  of  high-priced 
feed  is  economy.  Ponies  will  rough 
it  through  on  what  might  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  If  one  is  situated1  to 
raise  them,  there  is  no  more  profit- 
able business.  It  is  a  poor  pony  that 
will  not  sell  for  $100  as  a  3-year-old, 
and  the  feed  bill  on  them  up  to  that 
age  is  very  small. 

Intelligence  is  present  in  these 
little  fellows  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  be  almost  hu- 
man in  their  reasoning.  Coupled 
with  this,  a  gentle  disposition  gives 
a  combination  of  sterling  merit  for 
the  youngsters'  playmate.  The  fa- 
mous colt,  Julius  Caesar,  owned  by 
Dr.  Diers  of  Seward,  Neb.,  shows 
intelligence  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
He  not  only  adds,  subtracts  and  di- 
vides figures,  but  also  says  his  pray- 
ers, blows  out  the  light  an  ^oes  to 
bed  before  an  audience. 

H.  J.  GRAMLICH. 


Co-operation  was  the  only  subject 
discussed  at  a  recent  dairy  meeting 
in  Minnesota.  Papers  were  read 
giving  the  history  of  a  number  of 
successful  co-operative  associations, 
one  of  the  most  notable  being  that 
of  the  Jewish  Farmers'  Agricultural 
Aid  Society,  which  is  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  German  co-op- 
erative institutions,  and  solves  prob- 
lems of  marketing  and  rural  credits 
for  its  members. 


mini 


"FLOUR  CITY  "TRACTORS 


Does  a  Small  Tradtor  Appeal  to  You? 

If  our  30  or  40  H.  P.  Is  too  larpe  for  your  requirements,  you 
should  investigate  our  20  H.  P.  It  is  of  the  same  design,  weigns 
8,500  pounds,  will  pull  six  14-inch  bottoms,  and  will  develop  suf- 
ficient power  in  the  belt  to  operate  a  30-inch  separator,  it  is 
not  too  little  or  too  big;,  but  is  a  happy  medium  between  the  two 
extremes,  and  can  be  operated  economically  on  any  size  farm. 

The  "Flour  City"  line,  under  persistent  and  conscientious 
development,  has  made  possible,  practical  and  economical  power 
farming. 

Send    for  descriptive 
catalog  if  interested. 

Kinnard-Haines  Co., 

844  44th  Ave.,  North 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINiT. 


THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPKALT 

When  you  want  all  the  buildings  on 
the  farm  waterproofed  to  stay— cover  them  with  this 
genuine  asphalt  roofing-,  applied  with  the  Kant-leak  Kleet. 

Genasco  gives  real  resistance  to  snow,  rain,  sun,  wind,  heat, 
cold,  and  fire;  and  the  Kant-leak  Kleet  waterproofs  seams  with- 
out cement. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface. 
Look  for  the  hemisphere  trademark. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  Philadelphia 


Largest  producers  in  the  world 
©/  asphalt  and  ready  rooting 


New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


G  APPLES 


Here  is  a  Collection  that  cannot  be  surpassed  for  a  Home 
Orchard,  fruit  thruout  the  season,  best  keepers  and  of  finest 
quality  and  flavor. 

SPECIAL  I  Three  Wealthy,  three  N.  W.  Greening,  two  Hiber- 
„„-r  _____  Vnal.two  Anisim,  two  Beach's  Crab.   These  twelve 
VULtt  IV  Oi*  t"  _K  )  trees.  4  to  5  feet  stock— strong,  heal-  f\f\ 

thy  and  well  rooted,  extra  fine  trees,  not  prepaid,  for  only  ^—■■W. 

Same  collection— 3  to  4  feet  t  rees  for  only  $1.50.  not  prepaid. 
Save  half  by  buying  direct.  —  Write  for  our  new  illustrated  Seed  and  Nursery  Annual. 
Farmer  Seed  &.  Nursery  €o.      51G  Third  Ave.,  Faribault,  Minn. 


Armst  ro  ng's 
I  ow-L  G  r-own 


selected  by  experts,  carefully 
sorted,  the  kind  we  nave  sold  for  over 
25  years.   Don't  gamble  with  poor  seed,  don't 
experiment,  don't  waste  time  and  Labor;  plant  our  high 
„  test  reliable  seed  corn  for  big  crops  and  big  profits  and  buy  It  at 

farmers'  prices.  Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  prove  Armstrong  Quality 
[Write  today  for  prices  and  particulars  on  our  large  Yellow,  large  White  and  tome 
*~a  early  varieties.    Consult  Iowa's  Seed  Corn  Breeders  and  Growers, 

ARMSTRONG  A  SONS  DEPT.  200  SHENANDOAH,  loWA 


ED  CORN 

DIAMOND  JOE'S  BIG  WHITE— A  strictly  new  \ariety;  thoroughly 
tested,  grown  in  every  state  In  the  union.  Was  bred  for  early  ma 
turity  and  Big  Bushels;  every  stalk  produces  from  one  to  three 
s;ood  ears;  is  drouth-proof.  Our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  FARM  and 
3ARDEN  SEED  CATALOG  IS  FREE  TO  YOU.  Write  for  it  today. 
Address  RATEKIN'S  HEED  HOUSE, 

BOX  47  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Dickcissel 

A  little  brown  bird  sat  on  a  fence  wire. 

And  be  sans  me  a  sons  full  of  glee; 
From    his    black,   spotted   throat  there 
poured  note  after  note, 
And  this  is  the  song  he  was  Singing 
to  me— 

■•Dickcissel'.  Dickc;ssel! 

The  sky  is  so  blue,  the  sun  is  so  bright, 

Who  could  help  but  be  happy  today? 
There's  a  soft,  scented  breeze  from  the 
blossoming  trees, 
From  orchards  abloom  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  May— 

Dickcissel!    Dickcissel!  ' 

I  laughed  at  the  bird  as  he  swung  oA 
the  wire; 

With  a  pert  little  glance,  off  he  flew. 
As  I  went  on  my  way  adown  roads  green 
with  May, 
There  followed  me  still  the  soft  song 
that  I  knew— 

"Dickcissel!  Dickcissel! 


The  Dickcissel 
His  other  name  is  black-throated 
bunting,  and  he  is  a  cousin  of  the 
indigo  bunting,  which  we  told  you 
was  often  confused  with  the  blue- 
bird. He  looks  something  like  a 
sparrow,  only  that  he  has  a  pale- 
yellow  breast,  with  a  black  patch  on 


Tliis  Compass  "Watch,  is 
free.  No  fake  about  it 
either  —  it's  really  and 
truly  free. 

Get  your  father,  mother,  % 
or  big  brother  or  some  % 
neighbor  to  subscribe  for  * 
the  Twentieth  Century  * 
Parmer,  or  renew  their  % 
subscription  for  one  year  * 
at  the  regular  price  of  * 
$1.00,  and  we  will  send 
you  this  watch  free.  It's 
new  and  just  out  and  will 
please  you.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  run  and  keep  ac- 
curate time. 


A  Watch  and  a  Mariner's 
Compass  are  two  indispensable 
articles  to  a  proper  equipment 
for  hunting,  fishing,  outings, 
hikes  or  cross-country  runs 

The  "PATHFINDER"  Watch 
combines  these  two  necessities 
without  sacrificing  the  effici- 
ency or  appearance  of  either. 

It  is  a  14-size,  thin  model, 
German  -  silver  nickel  -  plated 
case,  open  face,  Arabic  dial, 
with  red  minute  numerals 
around  outer  margin,  "pull-out" 
stem  set,  and  is  guaranteed  a 
first-class  time-keeper. 

The  unique  location  of  the 
compass  in  a  recess  formed  in 
the  top  of  the  watch  crown 
obviates  all  necessity  for  In- 
creasing the  thickness  of  the 
case  or  distorting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  watch  to  accommo- 
date tin-  compass,  and  at  the 
samo  time  the  compass  Is  far 
enough  removed  from  the  steel 
part*  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent its  being  deflected  thereby. 

Every  Boy  Scout 
should  have  one. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  get  it 
today. 

Address, 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NKIJ.  j; 


Dickcissel 

his  throat.  His  wife  looks  even 
more  like  a  sparrow,  for  she  lacks 
the  yellow  breast  and  black  patch. 
Their  song  is  not  very  pretty,  but 
it  sounds  cheerful,  and  they  keep  it 
up  constantly.  One  wonders  how 
they  find  time  to  eat  as  much  as 
they  do,  for  they  seem  never  to  sto;> 
singing. 

One  day  last  summer  a  farmer 
said  to  me,  "What  are  those  little 
yellowish  birds?  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  them  in  my  potato  fields 
and  I  believe  they  are  eating  the 
potato  bugs."  That  is  just  what 
they  were  doing.  We  watched  them 
quite  a  while,  and  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  bit  afraid  of  us,  but  went  on 
singing  and  eating  potato  bugs,  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  their  vis- 
itors. 

At  one  time,  it  seems,  these  birds 
were  very  common  in  the  eastern 
states,  but  they  are  quite  rare  now 
except  in  a  few  localities.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  their  pretty  blue  eggs 
are  placed  so  low  in  the  grass  and 
bushes  that  their  enemies  can  get 
them;  perhaps  it  is  because  they  are 
killed  by  people  who  mistake  them 
for  English  sparrows.  However  it 
is,  the  dickcissel  is  getting  scarcer  all 
the  time.  You  will  find  him  men- 
tioned in  very  few  bird  books  and 
not  a  great  deal  seems  to  be  known 
about  him.    U ii t  1  know  he  lives  In 


the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  fields,  for 
I  have  seen  him  there.  Watch  for 
him  on  your  farm,  especially  among 
the  potatoes.  THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
My  Horse 
By    Marshall    Macklin,    Aged  11, 
Hale,  Mo. 

I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  a  horse, 
which  I  call  Fred.  My  father  gave 
Fred  to  me  when  he  was  about  2 
years  old,  which  was  three  years  ago. 
I  broke  him  to  work  and  ride. 

About  one  year  r.fter  my  father 
gave  him  to  me  he  disappeared  one 
evening.  He  went  to  the  haystack 
v  hich  was  in  the  pasture  and  made  a 
hole  in  one  side  large  enough  to  hide 
himself  in,  and  then  could  not  get 
out.  I  hunted  for  him  one  whole 
day  and  could  not  find  him.  The 
next  morning  I  hunted  again,  but 
some  of  my  playmates  came  in  the 
afternoon  and  we  went  to  the  hay- 
stack to  play.  In  our  play  we  found 
the  horse  and  got  our  pitchforks  and 
dug  him  out.  I  was  so  glad  we 
found  him. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
My  Doggie  and  I 
By    Lizette    Dunkelman,    Aged  12, 
Bancroft,  Neb. 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  I  was  a. 
little  girl  of  3  years,  Santa  Claus, 
the  dear  old  thing,  brought  me  the 
dearest  little  white    dog    you  ever 
saw.     He  had    such    bright,  intelli- 
gent eyes — made    of    shoe  buttons. 
They  shone  with  such  friendly  good 
will  that  I  loved  my  doggie  with  all 
my   heart.     He  had   a  cute,  curly 
tail,   too,   that  curled  up  over  his 
back. 

One  day  I  sat  on  the  floor  play- 
ing with  him.  I  grabbed  him  by 
the  tail  and  waved  him  around  and 
round.  He  got  dizzy  and  all  at  once 
he  jumped  right  into  the  fire.  Ho 
got  badly  burned  before  mamma 
rescued  him.  He  had  a  hole  burned 
in  his  poor  side  and  the  sawdust 
dribbled  out.    But  that  didn't  make 


any  difference.  I  loved  him  just  the 
same,  and  my  friends  and  I  played 
with  him  from  day  to  day.  His 
pretty  coat  that  had  been  so  white 
took  on  a  very  dingy  color.  As  he 
grew  older  he  became  more  feeble 
rnd  at  least  there  came  a  day  when 
we  laid  him  gently  in  a  cigar  box  and 
buried  him  under  a  rose  bush,  and 
there  his  poor  bones  rest  today. 


Billy's  Annoyance 

By  Katherine  Erpalding,  Aged  15, 
Pringle,  S.  D. 

Billy  was  a  canary  bird.  Ho 
could  sing  louder  than  anybody  else 
and  felt  proud  of  his  position  as  the 
best  singer  in  the  house.  Whenever 
anybody  started  to  sing  he  would 
commence  to  -*varble.  His  notes 
would  swell  higher  and  higher  until 
they  were  heard  far  above  those  of 
his  opponent. 

One  day  Billy  had  a  surprise. 
Something  that  looked  like  a  big- 
box  with  an  irregular  front  was 
brought  into  the  room  in  which 
Billy's  cage  hung.  Pretty  soon  one 
of  the  girls  came  forward  and  seated 
herself  in  front  of  the  peculiar  box 
and  it  began  to  sing.  Billy  was 
dumbfounded  for  a  moment,  but, 
gathering  his  forces  together,  he 
tried  to  drown  the  usurper.  But  in 
vain.  He  screeched  until  his  throat 
grew  sore,  but  the  other  played  on 
none  the  worse.  Poor  Billy  gave  it 
up  at  last,  and  everybody  laughed. 
What  were  they  laughing  for?  He 
could  see  nothing  funny.  Instead, 
he  felt  crestfallen  to  think  he  had 
been  defeated  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life. 

Billy  soon  learned  that  his  victor 
was  called  a  piano,  but  what  it  was 
and  how  it  made  such  nice  music  was 
a  problem  he  never  solved,  though 
he  grew  to  be  a  wise  old  bird. 


Additional  Stories 

Leonard  Lauson,  Ong,  Neb.;  Geraldine 
and  Gladys  Liston,  Elmwood,  Neb.;  Mar- 
garet I.  Curbaugh,  Elwood,  Neb.;  John 
Pettit,  Bignell,  Neb.;  Alice  Edna  Schuler, 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  SEVENTEEN.) 


Picture  Contest  No.  10 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verse  about 
this  picture  will  receive  a  book  as  a 
prize.  Make  your  verse  bright  and 
original.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 
that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all 


given  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  verse,  in  awarding  the 
prizes.  Verses  must  be  addressed  to 
Picture  Contest  Editor,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 28.  The  winners  in  the  pres- 
ent contest  will  be  announced  in  the 
next  issue. 


January  24,  1914 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


Description  of  Patterns 

6451— Boys'  Russian  Suit— No  garment 
has  yet  been  found  to  replace  the  Rus- 
sian suit,  and  this  example  is  one  of 
the  most  practical.  It  fastens  at  one 
side  and  along  the  shoulder.  The  high 
neck  has  either  a  standing  collar  or  a 
low,  turn-down  one.  The  sleeves  have 
just  a  trifle  of  fullness  at  the  shoulder 
and  are  laid  in  tucks  at  the  wrist  or 
gathered  into  a  band  cuff.  Bloomers  are 
worn  with  the  blouse  and  are  given  in 
the  pattern.  The  pattern  No.  6451  is 
cut  in  sizes  2,  i  and  6  years.  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-incn  ma- 
terial. 

6397— Ladies'  Shirt-Waist— All  the  new 
shirt-waist  models  give  the  soft  effect, 
as  does  this  one.  It  has  a  shoulder  yoke, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  back,  and 
gathered  fronts,  closing  with  a  box  plait 
or  without  it,  and  with  an  open  neck, 
trimmed  with  an  ornamental  collar.  The 
sleeves,  plain  at  the  shoulder,  are  gath- 
ered into  a  cuff  at  the  wrist.  They 
may  be  either  short  or  long,  as  preferred. 
The  pattern  No.  6397  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  27-inch  material. 

6409— Child's  Dress— This  dress  is  of 
sacque  cut,  with  a  panel  front,  the 
closing  being  at  one  side  of  it.    A  wide 


6418 


collar  trims  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are 
of  bishop  design  and  may  be  long  or 
short,  while  the  ornamental  sash  need 
not  be  used  unless  desired.  Plaid  and 
striped  cheviot  or  serge,  challie  and 
gingham,  linen  and  poplin  will  all  be 
suitable  for  this  dress.  The  pattern  No. 
6409  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years. 
Medium  size  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch 
plain  material  and  %  yard  of  36-inch 
plaid  goods,  with  2V4  yards  of  ribbon. 

12-3-52— Two-Inch  Scallops— Three  yards 
of  scalloping  and  four  corners  are  given 
in  the  pattern.  It  is  sufficient  for  a  27- 
inch  square  centerpiece  or  a  pair  o£ 
short  sash  curtains.  Without  the  cor- 
ners it  is  suitable  for  petticoats,  aprons 
and  children's  dresses. 

6289— Ladies'  Maternity  Gown— In  this 
gown  there  is  no  attempt  at  even  mak- 
ing the  semblance  of  a  dress.  The  inner 
body  lining  can  be  laced  at  the  darts  and 
down  the  front,  and  the  outer  portion, 
with  its  short  empire  bodice  and  skirt 
with  double  box  plaits  in  front  and  back, 
will  give  as  much  as  is  needed  for  com- 
fort and  looks.  The  pattern  No.  62S9  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  yards  of  36-incli 
material,  %  yard  of  22-inch  allover  and 
1V6  yards  of  36-inch  lining. 

6373— Ladies'  Dress— This  stylish  one- 
piece  dress  has  a  vest  in  the  new  style 


and  the  sides  of  the  bodice  mark  each 
side  of  it.  There  is  a  wide  collar  across 
the  back,  continuing  along  the  edges 
of  the  front  of  the  blouse.  The  plain 
sleeves  are  set  in  without  fullness.  At- 
tached to  this  blouse  there  is  a  four-gore 
skirt,  opening  in  the  center  of  the  front. 
The  pattern  No.  6373  is  cut  in  sizes  34 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  4V&  yards  of  44-inch  material, 
with  %  yard  of  18-inch  goods  for  vest. 

6418— Ladies'  Skirt— An  excellent  tail- 
ored design,  suitable  for  use  with  a  sep- 
arate coat  or  as  part  of  a  costume,  is 
shown  in  this  model.  It  is  a  two-gore 
skirt,  with  raised  waistline,  plain  in  front 
and  slightly  gathered  across  the  center 
of  the  back.  It  is  made  of  velveteen, 
cheviot,  novelty  plaids  and  the  like.  The 
pattern  No.  6418  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30 
inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  36,  44  or  54-inch  ma- 
terial. • 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Life,  to  be  worthy  of  a  rational  being, 
must  be  always  in  progression;  we  must 
always  purpose  to  do  more  or  better  than 
in  the  past  times.  The  mind  is  enlarged 
and  elevated  by  mere  purposes,  though 
they  end  as  they  begin,  by  airy  contem- 
plation. We  compare  and  judge,  though 
we  do  not  practice  — Samuel  Johnson. 


We  can  guarantee  "Best  Tan"  because  there 
is  no  guesswork  in  our  business.  Our  labora- 
tory and  chemist  enables  us  to  treat  each  hide 
specially  to  its  needs,  and  to  make  it  soft,  pli- 
able and  durable.  Get  your  hide  "Best  Tanned" 

Fashions  Free  %| 

This  catalog  shows  the  latest  styles  In 
furs.    Another  book  "A  Trip  Through  a 
Modern  Tannery"  illustrates  how  "Best 
Tan"  is  made,  and  why  it  Is  best.  S/</"l 
GLOBE  TANNING  CO.,  X^V* 

234  East  1  si  St.,    Dos  Molnos,  Iowa! 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hldo  and  make  your  coat 
fornly  ti2.f,o.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish hide),  I1H.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
truaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  o."  this 
miiutry  of  cattle  and  horse  bides  for  •  ,ai 
rohes,  rues,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
Tor  free  booklet  of  Information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9tb  St..  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


10 -DAYS  FREE 

Best  Vacuum  Cleaner  on  the  market. 
Dou hie  Buctl on , double  power,  Uuaran  teed 
6-years.    Bent  to  you  Expresa  Prepaid, 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
Best  bargain  ever  offered  In  a  first-lass 
Vacuum  Cleaner.  Don't  send  us  one  cent, 
k  Write  for  Free  Trial  Offer.  AgeoU  wanted. 

Warner  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co. 
dept.  64  muncie,  ind. 


DRESSMAKING 

Be  your  own  dressmaker.  "W'e  make 
you  competent  In  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  We  secure  positions  for  grad- 
uates.   Write  for  particulars. 

National  Dressmaking  College 

304  Patterson  Block.        Omaha,  Neb. 


9M  »«e>'/£-:V'>5f 
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The  Energizer  of  Business 


IN  a  metropolitan  power- 
house there  must  be 
generators  large  enough  to 
furnish  millions  of  lights 
and  provide  electrical  cur- 
rent for  thousands  of  cars 
and  factories. 

•  Each  monster  machine 
with  the  power  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  horses  is  en- 
ergized by  an  unobtrusive 
little  dynamo,  which  is 
technically  known  as  an 
"exciter. 

This  exciter  by  its  elec- 
tric impulse  through  all 
the  coils  of  the  generator 


brings  the  whole  mechan- 
ism into  life  and  activity. 

A  similar  service  is  per- 
formed for  the  great  agen- 
cies of  business  and  in- 
dustry by  the  telephones 
of  the  Bell  System.  They 
carry  the  currents  of  com- 
munication everywhere 
to  energize  our  intricate 
social  and  business  mech- 
anism. 

United  for  universal 
service,  Bell  Telephones 
give  maximum  efficiency 
to  the  big  generators  of 
production  and  com- 
merce. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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Rheumatic 
Twinges 

yield  immediately  to  Sloan's  Lin- 
iment. It  relieves  aching  and 
swollen  parts  instantly.  Reduces 
inflammation  and  quiets  that  agon- 
izing pain.  Don't  rub — it  pene- 
trates. 

SLOANS 
LINIMENT 

Kills  Pain 

gives  quick  relief  from  chest  and 
throat  affections.  Have  you  tried 
Sloan's?  Here's  what  others  say : 

Relief  from  Rheumatism 

'My  mother  has  used  one  60c.  bottle 
of  Sloan's  Liniment,  and  although  she 
is  over  83  years  of  age,  she  has  ob- 
tained great  relief  from  her  rheuma- 
tism."— Mrs.  H.  E.  Lindeleaf,  Gilroy,  Cat. 

Good  for  Cold  and  Croup 

"A  little  boy  next  door  had  croup.  I 
gave  the  mother  Sloan's  Liniment  to 
try.  She  gave  him  three  drops  on  sugar 
before  going  to  bed,  and  he  got  up  with- 
out the  croup  in  the  morning." — Mr.  W. 
H.  Strange,  3721  Elmtvood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Neuralgia  Gone 

"Sloan's  Liniment  is  the  best  medi- 
cine in  the  world.  It  has  relieved  me 
of  neuralgia.  Those  pains  have  all  gone 
and  I  can  truly  say  your  Liniment  did 
stop  them." — Mrs.  C.  M.  Dowker  of  Johan- 
nesburg, Mich. 

At  all  Dealers.  Price  25c.  50c.  &  $1.00 
Sloan's  Instructive  Booklet  on 
Horses  sent  free. 

DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  Inc.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Beacon  EijEfiJ 
Burner  W  H  Eb 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
1 100   Candle    Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
I  oil.    Beats  either  gas  or  electricity, 
i  COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
I  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  57  Borne  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Ho 

"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  chains,  sprockets  and 
edals;&ew  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
lubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features 
possessed  by  no  other  wheels.  Guaranteed 
for  5  years. 

FACTORY  PRICES M*°tES 

others  auk  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reli- 
able models  from  $12  up.  A  few  good 
second-hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  "n  I*? 

prcval,  freight  prepaid, arx-vv/hereln  U.S. 
"  ttttfiout  a  cent  in  advance.  *><>  not  buy  a  bicycle 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  get  our  big  new  catalog  Midi *i>ecial  prices  and  amar* 
vein*-*  new  offer.  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  it  now, 
TIDpC  Coaflter-Urake  Hear  Wheels* lamps. parts 
I  IflUO  o.m\H\M\i\T\Q8hutfuHunl  prices.  Rider  Agents 
everywhere  are  coining  money  soiling,  our  bicycles,  Mres 
and  sundries.   Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.   DEPT. pi  fle ,  CHICAGO 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


In  Her  Low  Chair 

In  her  low  chair— I  see  her  now  as  when 
She  bent  to  lift  me  to  her  knee,  and  then 
Kissed  the  hurt  finger  well,  and  dried 
my  tears, 

Or  soothed  some  poignant  baby  griefs  or 
fears. 

At  bye-low  time  she  held  and  rocked  me 
there, 

Crooning  sweet  sleep-time  songs— in  bel- 
low chair, 

Until  her  brooding  face  grew  but  a  blur, 
And  waking  visions  changed  to  dreams 
of  her. 

A  child  grown  larger,  still  with  woes  to 
heal. 

In  the  dim  hush  of  dusk  I  used  to  kneel 
By    her  low  chair,   for  that  dear  sym- 
pathy ,  , 
Never  in  ah  these  years  withheld  from 
me. 

Ah,  wings  of  night  that  lend  her  for  a 
while. 

Ah,  blessed  dreams  that  bring  her  face, 
her  smile, 

Lo,  I  shall  wake  at  length  to  find  her 
where 

She  waits  to  kiss  the  hurts— in  her  low 
chair. 

—Anna  Spencer  Twitchcll. 


Boat  Western  Grown.  Tested 
•and  Pedigreed.  Safo  delivery 
guaranteed.    Write  NOW  for  litga 

^E^^^FREE  CATALOG 

'^im^y,^^^  Telia  all  about  onr  Depend- 
,      ''  able  Grades  of  Boeds,  Trees, 

BbrnbsandNnraeryStock  jalHoPonltryBnpplles. 

Try  onr  eeleotod  DRV  FARM  I  NO  SEEDS, 
COLORADO  SEED  AND  NURSERY  OO. 

Ml*  CHAMPA  STRUT.  DENVER*  COLORADO 


TREES  ft  SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


Cot  rnyfrco  Illustrated  lOMCardcn  Book,  fulloflnformi 
lion  you  need  In  planning  your  Cordon  and  Orchm_ 
planting.  Full  assortment  of  Fruit  ond  Ornrimentu . 
Trees.  Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Smnll  Fruit..  Grupo  Vlm-n, 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Hum  A  few  prices:  Apple.  Be; 
I'aach  7e:  Plum  1.1c;  Cherry  He  each,  all  grafted:  Concord  Crapes. 
12  per  100:  Catalpa  Seedlings  IH-24  In..  SI  per  1000,  Vegctnldo. 
Flower  ond  Field  Seeds,  Grasses.  Com,  Oats.  etc.  Write  today. 
'■<  OMAN  NURSERIES  ft  SEED  HOUSE  (Carl  Sonderegger) 

2i  OIUMAN   OLDS  BEATRICE.  NEB. 


Our  Home  Chat 
So  many  accidents  happen  to  lit- 
tle children  that  one  cannot  help  but 
wonder  why  the  mothers  are  not 
more  careful  and  more  sensible  in 
taking  care  of  them.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  a  western  newspaper  we  no- 
ticed the  following  headlines  on  the 
front  page:  "Child  Meets  Death 
Playing  About  Washtub,"  "Little 
Girl,  Aged  4,  is  Burned  to  Death," 
"Didn't  Know  It  Was  Loaded,  but 
It  Was,"  "Little  Boy  Found  Drunk," 
"Four-Year-Oid  Girl  Drank  Whisky 
end  is  Dying,"  "Soothing  Syrup  Kills  j 
Baby."  Everyone  of  these  stories 
told  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  mother.  It  may  take  time  to 
put  tubs  of  water,,  matches,  loaded 
guns  and  whisky  bottles  out  of  the 
baby's  way,  but  it  is  certainly  worth 
tbe  time,  if  one  wants  to  keep  the 
baby.  The  last  tragedy  of  these  was 
the  worst  of  all,  for  it  was  not 
merely  a  sin  of  omission,  but  of  com- 
mission. Surely  no  one  is  so  ignor- 
ant in  this  day  and  age  as  not  to 
understand  the  danger  of  soothing 
medicines  for  little  children.  Aside 
from  the  deaths,  for  which  they  are 
responsible,  are  the  idiots,  criminals 
and  drug  habitues  caused  by  their 
use. 

As  if  there  were  not  enough  nat- 
ural dangers  into  which  baby  may 
fall,  the  manufacturers  of  food  and 
candy  are  ready  to  feed  them  poison. 
We  are  printing  on  this  page  a  little 
a,rticle  inspired  by  the  doings  of 
our  national  bureau  of  chemistry, 
which  is  doing  good  work  as  far  as 
it  goes.  One  would  think  that  no 
man  could  be  so  heartless  as  to  man- 
ufacture and  sell  candy  that  would 
cause  suffering  and  possible  death 
to  little  children,  but  since  there  are 
people  so  lacking  in  common  hu- 
manity, it  is  certainly  our  duty  not 
to  aid  them  by  distributing  their 
products. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes,  but  there 
are  two  or  three  headlines  such  as 
the  above  appearing  in  the  pages  of 
our  dailies,  and  often  they  come  by 
sixes  and  sevens,  as  in  this  case. 
Mothers  read  them  and  breathe  a 
prayer  of  thankfulness  that  it  was 
not  their  baby,  but  frequently  it 
might  have  been  just  as  well  if  for- 
tune had  not  been  with  them. 

THE  EDITOR. 

Belling  Poison  to  Bablea 
Ilawley   &   Hoops   of   New  Yorfk 


Lots  of  Trouble,  Aren't  They?  But 
Worth  It 

sell  what  is  known  as  "penny  goods"; 
that  is,  the  kind  of  candy  purchased 
by  the  little  tot  who  has  been  given 
a  penny  to  spend.  Ten  different 
specimens  of  Hawley  &  Hoops'  penny 
goods  were  seized  by  the  officials  of 
the  bureau  of  chemistry  and  an- 
alyzed. All  of  them  were  found  to 
be  adulterated  with  arsenic  and  most 
of  them  contained  shellac.  All  of 
them  were  being  sold  as  chocolate 
candies,  yet  the  officers  reported 
that  some  did  not  even  have  the  pre- 
dominating flavor  of  chocolate.  In 
every  case  the  firm  pleaded  guilty. 
In  nine  out  of  the  ten  cases  no  pen- 
alty was  imposed,  the  court  suspend- 
ing judgment.  In  the  tenth  case  a 
fine  of  $50  was  imposed.  The  case 
in  which  a  fine  was  imposed  was  the 
one,  and  the  only  one,  in  which 
the  company  had  not  merely  sold 
a  poisonous  product  to  little  chil- 
dren, but  had  misstated  the  net 
vv  eight  of  the  package  in  which  the 
arsenic-containing  candies  came!  In 
commenting  on  this  specimen  of  the 
care  the  government  takes  of  the 
children,  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  says:  "To 
the  legal  mind,  apparently,  the 
rights  of  property  have  always 
seemed  of  more  importance  than  hu- 
man life.  Selling  to  little  children 
as  chocolate  candy  a  mixture  con- 
taining arsenic  and  shellac  is,  ap- 
parently, in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  a 
trivial  offense.  But  selling  to  a 
dealer  a  package  marked  five  pounds 
that  really  contained  only  four 
pounds  fourteen  and  five-eighths 
ounces,  that  is  a  crime!" 


Concerning  School  Lunches 
Some  people  have  a  rule  that'  their 
children  must  eat  the  food  that  is 
given  them  without  a  chance  to  ex- 
press their  own  tastes  in  any  way. 
We  would  not  infer  that  children 
dictate  in  this  matter.  If  they  crave 
rich  and  unhealthy  food,  theire  is 
need  of  wisdom  and  firmness.  But 
the  wishes  of  the  children  are  as 
worthy  of  attention  as  are  the  tastes 
of  the  older  members  of  the  family. 
Not  only  do  tastes  differ,  but  the 
system  of  one  may  require  a  differ- 
ent choice  of  food  from  another  and 
different  seasons  of  the  year  bring 
a  desire  for  a  change.  Following 
are  some  suggestions  for  the  school 
lunch  basket  that  may  serve  to  vary 
the  monotony: 

Lunch  l>isciiils  -Add  one-half  tea- 
t-poonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in 
a  little  warm  water,  to  one  cupful 
of  sour  cream;  add  this  to  two  cups 
of  whole-wheat  flour;  use  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoon- 

fills  finely  Chopped  almonds.  Mix 
quickly  and  lightly.     Roll  out  half 


an  inch  thick,  cut  with  a  small  bis- 
cuit cutter,  bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven  for  twenty  minutes.  Break  in 
half  after  they  are  cold  and  butter 
well. 

Quickly  Prepared  Sandwiches  are 

made  from  left-overs.  Canned  sal- 
mon or  sardines,  chipped  beef  or 
boiled  ham  make  a  good  filling.  A 
teaspoonful  of  mayonnaise  improves 
the  mixture  immensely.  Chopped 
chicken  or  lamb  are  especially  ap- 
petizing, while  small  pickles  sliced 
and  used  as  a  filling  with  grated 
cheese  or  hard-boiled  eggs  are  rel- 
ished by  most  children. 

Johnnie's    Cookies    (and  rightly 

thev  are  named); 
If  they  are  gone  In  a  jiffy,  no  one  can 

be  blamed. 
Take  one  cup  of  sugar,  a  half  cup  of 

lard; 

Cream  these  together,  add  two  eggs  and 
beat  bard; 

One  scant  teaspoonful  of  soda,  now  put 
in  cup, 

Add  a  mite  of  hot  water,  and  now  'twill 

foam  up. 

Sift  three  cups  of  flour  and  place  in  a 

bowl; 

Mix    smoothly  and    swiftly,    and  then 

neatly  roll. 
If  the  dough  is  too  soft,  a  little  flour 

add. 

I'll  assure  better  cookies  your  children 
ne'er  had. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 

WONDERED  WHY 
Found    the   Answer   Was  "Coffee" 


Many  pale,  sickly  persons  wonder 
for  years  why  they  have  to  suffer  so, 
and  eventually  discover  that  the 
drug — caffeine — in  coffee  is  the 
main  cause  of  the  trouble. 

"I  was  always  very  fond  of  coffee 
and  drank  it  every  day.  I  never  had 
much  flesh  and  often  wondered  why 
I  was  always  so  pale,  thin  and  weak. 

"About  five  years  ago  my  health 
completely  broke  down  and  I  was 
confined  to  my  bed.  My  stomach 
was  in  such  condition  that  I  could 
hardly  take  sufficient  nourishment 
to  sustain  life. 

"During  this  time  I  was  drinking 
coffee,  didn't  think  I  could  do  with- 
out it. 

"After  a  while  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  coffee  was  hurting  me, 
and  decided  to  give  it  up  and  try 
Postum.  When  it  was  made  right — 
dark  and  rich — I  soon  became  very 
fond  of  it. 

"In  one  week  I  began  to  feel  bet- 
ter. I  could  eat  more  and  sleep  bet- 
ter. My  sick  headaches  were  less 
frequent,  and  within  five  months  I 
looked  and  felt  like  a  new  being, 
headache  spells  entirely  gone. 

"My  health  continued  to  improve 
and  today  I  am  well  and  strong, 
weigh  14S  pounds.  I  attribute  my 
present  health  to  the  life-giving  qual- 
ities of  Postum." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly.  Grocers  sell  both 
kinds. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


The  Old  Way 
Was  a  Good  Way 

-^/Vthegrraincame  outwhen  thestraw 
was  beaten  with  a  pitchfork.  We 
have  built  the  same  principle  into  the 
Red  River  Special  Thresher.  The 
Red  River  Special  beats  it  out. 

Hire  a 
Red  River  Special 

And  Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

William  Marsh,  and  six  other  farmers 
of  Langdon,  North  Dakota,  say:  "It 
beats  all  the  grrain  out  of  the  straw 
and  saves  time  and  thresh  bills  for 
the  farmer."  Insist  upon  having;  a 
Red  River  Special.  Your  thresher- 
man  will  be  glad  to  get  this  machine 
if  you  tell  him  you  want  it  to  do  your 
work.  You  have  the  privilege  of 
specifying  the  machine.  It's  your 
grain.  Look  for  a  man  who  owns  or 
will  buy  a  Red  River  Special  — the 
only  thr.esher  that  beats  out  the  grain. 
Write  us  for  "Thresher  Facts." 
Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

(In  continuous  business  since  1848) 
Builders  of  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers, 
Feeders.  Steam  Engines  and 
Oil -Gas  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


FARM  MACHINERY 


Flying  Swede  Cultivators,  Gang 
Plows,  Hay  Stackers,  Vehicles  and 
Wagons,  Sold  Direct  to  Consumers. 

Send  tor  free  illustrated  catalog.       Write  today. 

Marvin  C.  Van  Derveer 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 


ELECTRO 

Steel  Wheels 


L 


Save  draft  — save  repairs 
Don't  rut  roads  or  llel.ls.  Send  today  for  free 
Illustrated  catalog  of  wheels  and  wagons. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  S3  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III 


The  Grip 
That  WiBI  Not  S!ijt 

The  grip  of  the  SQUARE  DEAL  is  exem- 1 
plified  in  every  knot  on  SQUARE  DEAL 

Fence.   You  should  get  acquainted 
with  this  grip  if  you  want  fence  that  1 
will  cost  you  Ie89.  and  last  longest. 
Stock  cannot  go  through  it  or  undo  r  it. 

Square  Peal  Fence 

has  one-piece  stay  wires  — 33  to  | 

every  rod.    Each  stay  wire  acta  as  a  post. 
'There  are  many  other  reasons  you  should  know 
about.    Write  ua  for  price  list,  dealer's  name, 
and  we  will  send  you  Rood's  New  Calculator- 
worth  its  weight  in  gold— FREE.  (30) 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

I930lndustrial  St.  PEORIA,  ILL^d 


Be  your  own  dealer.  Buydl- 
33  rect  from  the  mill.  Get  our  10 
pagemoney-savlDgfenceand 
nat -catalog  free.  164  styles 
to  (elect  from.  Factories 
and    warehouses  at  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  Brazil,  Ind . .  Lincoln,  Nebr  ,  Denver, 
Colo.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  and  San  Francisco.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
310  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kant.,  or  310  Church  St.,  Brazil,  Ind. 


 13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 


Strongest,  heaviest  wire.  Double  gal- 
rvanized.  Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  pnceB 
J  direct  from  factory.  Over  150  styles  for  every  purpose-- 
Jhog.  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle  Also  lawn 
r  fence  and  gates  of  all  styles.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
f  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Department  G!)  Cleveland.  Ohio 


SPRING  hatches  are  usually 
the  worst  hatches  of  the 
year,  and  the  reasons  are 
several,  chief  of  them  be- 
ing the  chilling  of  the  eggs  both  be- 
fore and  after  gathering.  If  the  life 
germ  be  very  strong  in  the  egg,  the 
chances  are  for  it  to  withstand  a 
moderate  amount  of  chilling,  but  if 
only  of  normal  strength,  lying  in 
the  nest  a  whole  day  under  a  con- 
stant chill,  or  in  a  cold  room  just 
for  one  night,  means  a  germ  weak- 
ened in  most  cases  beyond  the  power 
of  recuperation.  Because  of  the  por- 
ous condition  of  the  shell,  cold  air 
enters  rapidly,  and  because  of  the 
m  atery  solution  between  the  shell 
and  inner  contents,  the  solution  in 
which  floats  the  germ,  its  chances 
for  dying  from  cold  are  entirely  too 
great  to  take  any  risks  either  in  the 
nest  or  a  cold  room  when  saving  for 
hatching  purpose  While  I  have  had 
tolerably  good  hatches  from  eggs 
kept  at  a  nearly  equable  tempera- 
ture of  50  degrees,  I  am  surer  of 
good  results  if  the  temperature  of 
the  room  in  which  the  eggs  are  kept 
is  not  allowed  to  go  below  60.  Also, 
eggs  kept  for  hatching  purposes 
must  not  be  kept  where  wind  can 
blow  on  them,  or  where  damp  can 
reach  them,  or  where  they  can  be 
shaken. 

If  the  setting  eggs  are  dirty,  it 
will  not  hurt  them  to  be  washed, 
provided  a  cloth  is  laid  over  them 
to  absorb  moisture  or  beep  from 
chilling.  Really,  I  have  often  won- 
dered why  so  much  stress  be  laid 
upon  keeping  eggs  from  water  if 
they  are  kept  warm  and  soon  dried. 
I  have  had  fine  hatches  from  nests 
made  out  in  the  weeds  that  often 
caught  gusts  of  rain;  but  this,  of 
course,  would  be  in  warm  weather. 

*  *  * 

On  a  Zero  Day 
I  have  known  eggs  to  chill  past 
all  recovery  in  one  hour  on  a  zero 
day.  In  winter  I  set  no  eggs  not 
taken  from  the  nest  at  most  one- 
half  hour  after  being  laid.  I  know 
this  means  watching,  but  I  feel  that 
it  is  worth  the  time.  This  close  gath- 
ering in  of  the  eggs  is  done  on  the 
coldest  days.  There  are  mild  days 
in  winter,  and  there  are  places 
where  the  nests  are  well  protected 
from  cold  On  these  days,  and  in 
these  protected  spots,  the  egg  gath- 
ering can  be  put  off  to  three  times 
a  day.  Often  the  days  will  be  so 
mild  through  March  that  I  have  left 
the  egg  gathering  to  twice  a  day, 
then  would  come  a  sudden  blizzard, 
and  should  the  gathering  of  the  eggs 
on  this  day  be  continued  as  before, 
poor  hatching  eggs  would  be  the  re- 
port later  on  this  lot.  Often  the 
chilled  germ  will  try  to  develop,  but, 
like  a  long  kept  egg,  it  does  not  be- 
gin to  develop  in  the  proper  time, 
and  this  means  a  chick  not  ready  to 
hatch  when  the  strong-germed  chicks 
are  coming    out,  and    they    roll  it 

about  until  it  dies. 

*  *  *  • 

Turning  the  Eggs 
While  eggs  have  hatched  without 
ever  being  turned,   yet  it  seems  a 
law    of   chick   incubation   that  the 


majority  of  eggs  do  best  if  turned 
over  at  least  once  every  day  or  so 
before  incubation,  and,  after  set, 
|  from  two  to  six  times  a  day  keeps 
them  livelier  if  pushed  over  or  about. 
I  And  while  it  is  all  right  to  place  the 
I  different  colored  eggs  of  one  breed 
;  together,  it  is  usually  poor  policy  to 
:  place  the  eggs  of  different  breeds 
together,  especially  of  the  small, 
white-egged  breeds  and  the  big, 
dark-shelled  egg  breeds.  I  have 
seen  Brahma  and  Leghorn  eggs  set 
together.  The  white-shelled  eggs 
seemed  thinner  of  shell  and  brittle. 
The  little  birds  came  stepping  out 
before  I  could  hear  a  peep  in  the 
brown-shelled  Brahma  eggs,  and  it 
was  a  lucky  hatch  if  the  extra  heat 
developed  by  the  Leghorns  and  their 
crowding  on  the  other  eggs  did  not 
kill  every  Brahma.  The  longer  you 
work  with  an  incubator  the  surer 
you  are  to  find  that  it  isn't  policy  to 
set  two  breeds  together,  as  the  eggs 
of  some  breeds  require  more  heat, 
while  others  require  more  moisture. 

As  nearly  as  possible,  have  the 
eggs  of  uniform  size.  Once  in  a 
while  a  fine,  big  hen  of  a  large-sized, 
egg-laying  breed  will  lay  a  small 
egg,  and  this  egg  will  hatch  a  big, 
strong  chick.  I  have  had  that  kind, 
but  more  often  than  not  the  egg  too 
small  for  the  breed  or  too  large  will 
either  hatch  a  poor,  undersized  chick 
for  the  one  or  a  monstrosity,  if  one 
at  all,  for  the  larger  egg.  Quite 
often  the  too  large  eggs  for  the  breed 
are  sterile  and.  do  not  hatch,  and,  as 
there  is  yet  no  way  of  telling  whether 
an  egg  is  fertile  or  not  before  it  has 
been  set  on  four  or  five  days,  the 
better  plan  is  to  make  a  careful  se- 
lection of  all  eggs  intended  for 
brooding,  selecting  perfectly  shaped 
eggs  as  nearly  as  possible.  A  mis- 
shapen egg  may  contain  a  misshapen 
bird,  and  an  egg  as  large  at  one  end 
as  another  may  have  a  limited  air 
cell.  Dark  spots  on  an  egg,  and  even 
the  little  ridges  that  may  appear  on 
one  end  of  an  egg  shell,  seldom  hurt 
an  otherwise  good-shaped  egg,  but 
always  hold  every  egg  between  your- 
self and  the  light  when  selecting, 
and  discard  all  eggs  that  show  thick 
and  thin  spots  in  the  shell,  for  nine 
out  of  every  ten  of  these  eggs  are  in- 
fertile. 


Government  Sells  Cedar  Wood 
The  government  has  just  sold  43,- 
000  cords  of  cedar  wood  for  shingles 
from  the  Washington  national  for- 
est. The  shingles  manufactured 
from  this  wood,  laid  six  inches  to 
the  weather,  would  cover  two  and 
one-half  square  miles  of  roof. 


I'll  Start  You 

and  Keep  You  Going  Right 
in  the  POULTRY  Business 

My  World-famous  high-quality  Incubators 
and  brooders,  and  my  Free  Poultry  Lessons 
make  success  easy  and  sure  for  you! 

SUCCESSFUL 


Incubators  and  Brooders  •^■■••^■■sm 

are  made  right,  and  with  the  free  advice  and  lessons  I  five 
my  customers,  no  one  can  possibly  fail  to  make  bluzest 
hatches  of  strongest  chicks.  Write  me.  A  postal  brings 
all  facts,  book,  prices  and  proposition.  "Proper  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Chicks.  Ducks  and  Turkeys" -sent/or 
10c.  8aee«-«aful<JraJoHpr»ut* 
cra  furnish  green  food,  make 
hens  lay  in  winter.  Ask 
about  my  high  grade  poultry 
—ail  leading  varieties. 
J.  8.  (illet-Mt,  tYc* 
Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. 
196  Second  St.,   Oti  Moines,  la. 


SsSEESS 

Get  A 

Baal 

DAY0  And  Beat 

•vary  halrh 
oUi-atyl*.  lamp-on-tha- 
binea.  Requires  only  1 
fill  in*  to  hatch.  Runs  on  1  jral.of  oil; 
'i  ■  r-.        6gtU.   Ncada  littl*  atten- 
tion; other*  need  cone  lent  looking  after. 
Rundreda  of  experienced  poultrrmen  will 
▼•no  other  machine.  HeaHnnera  eure  of  wuc- 
\  eaaa.  Low, direct. frei**bt prepaid pricei  toall. 
Money-Making  Book  Sent  FREE 
Get  it.  Also  h/rrometer  and  Patent  Hatching 
I  Chart  KRKE  to  allnew  coatomera.   No  other  firm 
I  gives  these  away.   Write  for  book  No.  12.  which 
"tells  how  to  beat fOBT atolffhbora'  hatches. 
PA YO  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,     LQgg  S.13th  St-.Qmehe,  Hebr. 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 
Get  the  Facts! 


276 
poultry 
raisers 

are  making  money  the  Belle  City  way.  They 
tell  you  how  in  my  new  Hook  of  "Hatching 
Facts."  Free  to  you.  Illus- 
trates in  actual  colors  my 
8 -Times  World's  Cham- 
pion Belle  City 
Yoa  get  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  prize  winning  World's  Cham-  i      ■  Freight 

g ion  machines.  Backed  by  my  Mom.-y-  /  pMZ  i  ?0r3 
ack  Guaranty.      Jim  Rohan,  Pres   U  Motrins'  Home  Test 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,    Box    I  7.     Racine,  Wis. 


A  OIC  THE  EQUAL  HEAT 

PUND  Incubator 


Round  like  hen's  nest—no  corners  to  get 
cold— heat  rises  through  center  with 
equal  radiation.  Only  hatcher  combin- 
ing round  box,  center 
heat,  complete  circuit 
radiation,  visible  egg 
chamber,  safety  burner 
attachment  which  pre  vents  overheat  ins  and 
explosion.  Turn  egtfs  without  removing. 
One  filling.  less  than  gallon  oil.  to  a  hatch. 
Write  today  forfree  Radio  Round  Book. 

RADIO  ROUND  INCUBATOR  CO. 
BOX  D-506  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  IOWA 


Radio  Bantam 

Hatcher  4. 
Brooder  set  up 
freight  paid, 

$4*75 


6 


I.  II  BN  Merai.Toiilbir. 
z    I  ■  D  Krembt    paid    cut  of 

.     7  I  I  Rockies.      Hot  water, 

.ft  •  copper   tanks,  doable 

California  U    walla,  dead  air  space,  doobh 
Retfwood  ■   slasa  doors,  all  set  up  com- 
plete, or  1BO  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
311. SO.    FREE  Catalogue  describes  them. 
Send  for  it  today  or  order  direct. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBOTOB  CO.,  Box  1 83  .  Racine.  Wis. 


New   Principles  in  Incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated—  beat,    ventilation  and 
moisture.  Tbe  Mandy  Let)  Is  cer* 
tain,  simple,  easy  to  operate.   No  chance  for  mistakes, 
almply  follow  plain  roles.    Chicks  large  nr.d  rigorous, 
tbe  kind  easily  raised.   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  and 
Lee's  famous  Germozoae,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  linker. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY, 
961  Harney  Street,  Omaha,  Nob. 

£JA  Leading*  Breeds  pure  bred 
*-jyj  eeese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eggs,  incubators  at  low- 
est prices.     Catalog  2c.  W.  A.  WEBER,  Box  931.  Minkato,  Minn. 

PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

FANE)  and  Water  Fowls.  Farm- 
li  raised  stock,  with  eggs  hj  season. 
Send  2c  for  my  valuable  lUiist rated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  Book  lor  1914.  Write 
Henry  Pflle.  Box  «2K      freeport.  III. 

MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Our  specialty.  Leading  varieties  pure  bred 
chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prize 
winners.  Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices 
oldest  farm,  29th  year.  Fine  catalog  FREE. 
H.  M.  JONES  CO.,Bl*  I  6Si  Do.  Moines, la. 


Chicken  Profits 


corns  easily  and  surely  when  you  use 
the  famous  Old  Trusty  Incubator. 
Over  half  a  million  now  making1 
big  money  wi:h  it.  1914  price  i-t 
about  So. 00  less  than  others  would, 
ask  -and  a  guarantee  of  money 
back  if  Old  Trusty  fails. 

Johnson's 
Old  Trusty 

comes  to  you  all  ready  to  world  No  experience  needed 
because  it  is  perfect' v  simpl  .•  nnd  practical.  Cuaran* 
teed  20  years.  Orders  shipped  day  received,  freight 
prepaid. 

pprr  R  A  ft  If  The  Old  Trusry  K^it   |a  fernon*   It's  th* 
*7  ntC  DUU»  ABOof  eniakwnljincintha  m»  *T.,„«kin< 
Let  the  Johnsons  send  It  to  you  fret.  It's  haiped  hall  a  mI.  i-n  utbers. 

JOHNSON,  Incubator  Man.  Clay  Center,  Nebr. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


January  24,  1914 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


A  perfect  seed  bed  Is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  muloh 


on  top  to  retain  tbe  moisture  In  one  operation. 
It  will  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  In 8 sizes.  1  and 
3  sections.  Sold  direct  to yon  on one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

every  fann- 
er and  land- 
owner to  have  our 
Illustrated  circular.  It 
describes  the  machine. 
Its  principle  and  advantages 
over  all  others.  It  gives  teetl 
monlals  from  many  farmers  prov- 
ing what  It  will  do  on  wheat,  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 
It  contains  valuable  Information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  better  results.  Send  for  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Box  414  Hastings,  Nebr. 


.ngines 

are  made  in  fifteen  dif- 
ferent sizes,  portable,  semi-portable 
and  stationary.  Choose  any  one  and 
it  will  be  the  soundest  investment 
for  the  money  you  can  possibly  make. 
Through  its  smooth  running  quali- 
ties— imperviousness  to  temperature 
—low  first  cost — and  economical  fuel  con- 
sumption—  the  "Wisconsin"  has  won 
favor  everywhere  sold.  Write  for  guar- 
antee and  full  details. 

The  Lauson-liwfon  Co. 
317  Broadway 
De  Pare, 
Wis. 


The  Heider  Tractor 
Again  LeadsThem  AM. 


Runs  Successfully  on  Either  Gas- 
oline, MoSoz*  Spirits  or  Kerosene  I 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  sim-j 
pie  device  permits  the  use  of  either  Gasoline,  Motor! 
Spirits  or  Kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  our  - 
tractor  in  a  class  all  by  itself.  A  gallon  of  A 
kerosene  runs  the  Heider  Tractor  longer  ^^/<?\ 
than  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  and  develops  f  /Syitf^ 
the  same  power,  thereby  doing  the  \  vvi>>^ 
same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  \  vvXS 
tractor  on  the  market. 


Its  4-cyllnder 
[motor,  light) 
I weight,  great! 
power,  simple! 
I  operation,  eco-  g 
I  nominal  fuel! 
.  C  o  r.  sumption,  I 
^make  it  t  h  e| 
best,  mostl 
practical,  all-r 
purpose  one- 1 
man  tractor  manufactured.  Investigate  before  buy- 1 
1  Inc.  Write  today  for  free  book  on  Tractor  Farming,  f 
HEIDER  MFG.  CO.,  828  Main  St..  CABBOLL,  IOWA. 


MOOES -MUtLUtH  cA^J» 


with  rig  in  every  County  to  intro- 
duce sad  ttl\  Family  sad  Veteri- 
nary Rrroediw.  FirracU  and  Spktt.   Fine  nay. 
One  m»  made  $90  one  week.  We  Bfu  bost. 
Ben  and  want  •  man  in  your  County.  Write  at, 
Shorts-Mueller  C«..Dept  25,  Cedar  RopdaJewa 


I  THIS  SEASON'  WE  SHIP 
"FROZEN  LAX  1  SU- 
iFBRIQB  HERRING,"  In 
•iipcclal  made  wooden  boxes, 
keeping  the  fish  clean  and 
fresh.  We  ship  only  when  we  can  rely  pa 
weather.  Price  t3.50  per  100  lbs. ;  500  lbs.  or  more, 
18.25  per  100  1  tits  .  .  lOnclone  money  order  and  state 
Hallway.  JOHN  DKOKHSTEDT  &  COMPANY 
BOX  532,   Two  Harbor:,  Minn. 


Completing  the  Great  Panama  Canal 


w 


ASHINGTON  HOTEL,  Colon, 
Panama,  Jan.  17— The  Panama 
canal  is  practically  completed. 
The  waist  of  the  new  world 
has  been  sliced  in  two  at  the 
middle,  and  North  America  and  South 
America  have  been  changed  from 
peninsulas  to  islands.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  gates  of  the  locks,  there  is 
now  a  clear  stretch  of  water  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  within  a  month  or  so  after 
this  letter  is  published  the  mighty  steam- 
ers of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  will  be 
climbing  up  and  down  this  waterway 
from  one  great  ocean  to  the  other. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  great 
job  is  almost  done.  'Still,  this  conviction 
fills  the  air,  and  with  it  comes  the  thought 
that  the  people  of  the  futurje  will  never 
appreciate  the  enormous  labor  and  cost 
of  the  work.  That  for  which  we  have 
spent  hundreds,  of  millions  of  dollars  is 
now  under  the  water.    The  Curebra  cut 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

post  to  post  far  overhead.  On  each  end 
of  these  bridges  are  appliances  for 
carrying  the  cables  of  copper  wire  that 
will  convey  the  current  of  electricity 
generated  by  the  overflow  of  the  Gatun 
dam.  The  electric  plant  for  this  current 
is  now  being  installed,  and  the  buildings 
are  almost  completed.  They  are  made 
of  concrete  and  steel. 

All  Power  Electric 
At  this  electric  plant  there  will  be  de- 
veloped by  the  water  falling  on  turbines 
a  force  of  6,000  kilowatts,  which  will  be 
sent  by  cables  to  the  locks,  to  the  range 
towers  and  to  the  other  electric  light 
plants. 

The  current  will  be  strong  enough  to 
furnish  all  the  power  needed  for  operat- 
ing the  canal,  for  lighting  the  towns  at 
either  end  and   also   for  the  great  ma- 


-~1 


Water  Steps  at  Gatun,  Showing   How   Shins   Will   Climb  from 

Atlantic  Level 


MEN  WANTED! 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Ilralic- 
men.  Electric  Motormcn  and 
colored  Train  Porter*.  Stand- 
ard rallronds.  Hundred!  put 
to  work  $65  to  $l«.ri  a  month, 
without  any  experience;  600 
more  wanted.  ('informs  ami 
1  ";i  hkcb  arrange)  for.  Endow 
Htamp    for    application  blank. 

Nam*  position  you  want. 
RAILWAY  INETITUTE, 
Dept.  4t,  [ndlanipolla,  led. 


looks  much  like  an  ordinary  river  flowing 
between  the  banks  of  living  green,  and 
Lake  Gatun  seems  to  have  been  there 
since  the  subsiding  of  the  waters  of 
Noah's  flood.  The  only  real  work  going 
on  in  the  canal  just  now  is  the  dredging 
of  the  channel  at  Culebra  and  the  put- 
ting on  the  frills  at  the  locks.  The  cen- 
ters of  industry  have  been  transferred 
from  the  canal  itself  to  the  terminals, 
where  docks,  machine  shops  and  ware- 
houses of  enormous  dimensions  are  being 
constructed. 

Balboa  Busy 

About  the  busiest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
compared  to  that  of  the  past,  is  Balboa, 
the  new  port  on  the  Pacific.  Here  they 
are  excavating  the  mighty  dry  dock 
which  will  hold  the  largest  ships  that 
float  the  seas.  They  are  constructing 
foundries  and  machine  shops,  covering1 
acres,  and  are  putting  up  mammoth 
planing  mills  that  are  already  filled  with 
lumber  from  Puget  sound  and  our  east- 
ern coast.  At  this  point  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  working.  Trains  of 
cars  go  flying  along  loaded  with  spoil  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  the  active  exca- 
vation of  Culehra.  A  large  force  is 
erecting  the  framework  of  structural 
steel  and  glass,  and  farther  out  near  the 
ocean  they  are  building  the  piers  and 
docks  at  which  the  steamers  will  lie. 
These  piers  will  be  l.Ofio  feet  long  and 
have  slips  300  feet  wide  in  which  ships 
can  anchor. 

The  new  railroad  across  the  isthmus 
has  been  completed.  It  winds  Its  way 
around  the  enlarged  Lake  of  Gatun  and 
takes  the  passenger  far  away  from  the 
line  of  the  canal.  Tt  is  now  run  by  oil- 
Imrnlng  engines,  and  in  passing  from 
ono  side  of  the  Isthmus  to  the  other  one 
travels  through  a  tropical  garden  with- 
out cinders  or  dust.  From  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  railroad,  about  half  way  across, 
tho  structural  steel  arms  of  a  great 
transmission  line  have  been  put  up  on 
both  Hides  of  the  track.  These  arms  are, 
I  .ludge,  thirty  feet  high.  They  are  bolted 
to  i  ement  columns  ami  are  Joined  by 
hridgi-s   running  across   the   track  from 


chine  shops,  foundries  and  other  works 
connected  with  the  canal.  The  electric 
cranes  of  the  docks  and  piers  will  be 
moved  by  it  and  there  will  be  enough 
electricity  left  to  keep  all  the  rolling 
stock  of  the  Panama  railroad  in  action. 
The  transmission  line  to  which  I  have 
referred  runs  above  the  tracks  and  it  is 
so  constructed  that  a  trolley  could  easily 
be  connected  with  the  bridges  that  Join 
the  steel  posts.  If  an  extensive  trans- 
portation business  should  develop,  which 
is  not  expected,  the  road  will  be  elec- 
trically equipped. 

The  movement  of  the  vessels  through 
the  locks  will  be  by  electricity,  and  they 
are  now  putting  up  buildings  in  the  top 
of  the  center  walls  from  where  the  cur- 
rent will  be  controlled. 

In  each  of  these  buildings  one  man  can 
sit  and  direct  every  operation,  in  the 
taking  of  a  vessel  through  from  the  ocean 
to  Gatun  lake  or  from  the  lake  down  to 
the  sea.  He  can  open  the  gates  or  close 
them  by  throwing  a  switch  and  can  cause 
the  water  to  rise  or  fall  by  the  press  of 
a  button. 

Cleaning  Up  the  Works 
The  machinery  of  the  locks  is  now  al- 
most all  in  shape  and  it  will  take  but  a 
short  time  to  polish  the  whole  and  leave 
it  complete.  The  men  will  soon  be  re- 
moving the  debris,  and  within  half  a 
year  these  mammoth  constructions  of 
concrete  will  look  like  monuments  of 
marble  cut  out  with  a  chisel.  Today  one 
can  walk  along  the  tops  of  the  locks 
through  an  avenue  lined  with  concrete 
columns  of  wonderful  architectural 
beauty.  They  uphold  tho  lights  of  the 
locks,  which  will  make  the  whole  struc- 
ture as  bright  at  midnight  as  it  is  at 
midday.  On  each  side  of  these  columns 
are  the  cog-railroad  tracks  upon  which 
tho  towing  locomotive  will  run,  and  be- 
tween them  Is  another  railroad  for  mov- 
ing machinery  back  and  forth.  Each 
vessel  will  have  four  locomotives  to 
move  It  from  one  lock  to  another.  Two 
will  go  ahead  to  Pull  Bad  two  behind  to 
hold  back,  so  thai  tho  vessel  may  bo 
steudy,  while  moving.   These  towing  loco- 


motives will  run  on  a  level,  except  when 
passing  from  lock  to  lock,  at  which  time 
they  climb  heavy  grades.  In  coming  back 
they  take  another  track,  made  especially 
for  the  return  of  the  cars  after  the  tow 
ing. 

Great  Office  Building 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
locks  nor  the  methods  by  which  the 
ships  are  taken  through  the  canal.  The 
most  interesting  thing  Just  now  is  the 
work  going  on  at  the  terminals.  I  have 
written  something  of  that  on  the  Pa- 
cific side.  One  of  the  striking  features 
there  is  the  red  skeleton  of  the  admin- 
istration building  that  is  now  going  up. 
This  stands  high  up,  on  the  slope  of 
Ancon  hill,  looking  out  over  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  canal  is  in  plain  view  at  the 
right.  At  present  the  structure  is  only 
a  framework  of  steel,  but  this  will  be 
clothed  in  concrete  blocks  and  plastered 
with  stucco.  The  roof  will  be  of  dark- 
red  tiles  and  the  floor  space  will  cover 
almost  two  acres.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  $375,000  and  it  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  offices  and  for  storage  of  the 
records. 

Not  far  from  this  building  has  been 
laid  out  a  town  site  where  the  employes 
of  the  canal  will  live.  They  will  have 
houses  of  concrete  formed  after  the  same 
style  as  the  administration  building,  and 
their  little  city  will  be  modern  and  ar- 
tistically planned.  Tt  will  have  all  the 
conveniences  for  tropical  living.  The 
houses  will  have  wide  porches  and  every 
opening  be  covered  with  a  mesh  of  fine 
wire.  The  principal  public  buildings  will 
face  a  central  avenue,  and  this  will  be 
covered  by  a  continuous  roof  to  keep  out 
the  sun  and  the  rain.  The  town  will 
have  its  tennis  courts,  base  ball  fields 
and  bandstands,  as  well  as  its  club- 
houses, concert  hall,  hotel  and  school- 
house. 

There  will  be  other  settlements  at  the 
Gatun  locks,  and  also  at  Miraflores  and 
Pedro  Miguel,  as  well  as  at  Cristobal,  at 
the  Atlantic  end  of  the  canal.  The  pres- 
ent structures  at  these  points  will  prob- 
ably be  left  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
they  will  eventually  be  replaced  by 
buildings  of  concrete.  Most  of  the  other 
towns  along  the  line  of  the  channel  will 
be  taken  down,  and  their  building  ma- 
terials will  be  shipped  to  other  places  as 
needed.  At  present  the  towns  along  the 
channel  remind  one  of  a  Japanese  vil- 
lage. Their  houses  have  the  same  som- 
ber black  and  white  character,  and  they 
are  quite  as  airy  and  roomy. 

New  Docks  Almost  Ready 

As  I  came  into  the  Bay  of  Limon  on 
the  steamer  Tenadores,  from  the  Island 
of  Jamaica,  last  week,  I  could  see  the 
great  Toro  breakwater,  which  has  been 
extended  out  from  the  Atlantic  end  of 
the  channel.  This  is  more  than  two  miles 
In  length,  and  it  has  a  lighthouse  at  the 
end.  There  will  be  another  breakwater 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  and 
the  ships  will  sail  into  docks  of  steel  and 
concrete,  so  made  that  the  railroad  cars 
can  come  close  to  the  ships.  As  it  is  now, 
we  landed  at  Cristobal,  not  far  from  the 
statue  of  Columbus,  and  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  cars,  and  we  could  see  the  men 
at  work  on  the  new  docks.  At  Balboa 
there  will  be  almost  a  half  mile  of  un- 
covered docks  in  front  of  the  repair 
shops,  and  at  both  terminals  there  will 
be  electric  cranes  on  the  piers  and  float- 
ing cranes  in  the  water. 

Storage  for  Supplies 

Tho  government  has  not  yet  begun  to 
build  its  great  warehouses  and  the  de- 
pots for  fuel  and  oil.  It  will  probably  re- 
tain the  cold  storage  plants  now  in  use, 
as  it  will  carry  on  a  great  commercial 
business  here  in  supplying  foods  and  all 
.sorts  of  supplies  to  the  steamers.  The 
coaling  docks  will  be  enormous.  The 
Navy  department  wants  100,000  tons  kept 
on  hand  at  the  Atlantic  terminus  for 
its  own  use,  and  there  will  be  another 
great  coaling  station  at  Balboa.  Tho 
Cristobal  coaling  station  will  hold  290,000 
tons,  and  the  one  at  Balboa  more  than 
half  that  amount.  This  coal  will  he 
stored  In  basins  of  concrete  and  one-hall' 
of  It  will  be  left  under  water  and  un- 
touched except  in  lime  of  war.  The  other 
half  will  be  for  the  steamers  which  pass 
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35  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  j 

the  yield  of  WHEAT 


was 


on  many  farms  In  West- 
ern Canada  In  1913,  some 
yields  being  reported  as 
nigh  as  50  bushels 
per  acre.  As  high  as 
100  bushel3were  record- 
ed in  some  districts 
for  oats.  50  bushels  for  | 
barley  and  from  10  to 
20  bushels  for  flax,  j 
J.  Keys  arrived  In  the 
country  6  years  ago  from  Den- 
mark, with  very  little  means.  He 
homestead ed,  worked  hard,  is 
now  the  owner  of  320  acres  of 
land.  In  1913  had  a  crop  of  200 
acres. which  will  realize  him  about 
$4,000.  His  wheat  weighed  68 
lbs.  to  the  bushel  and  averaged 
over  35  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Thousands  of  similar  instances  miprht  be  \ 
'  related  of  the  homesteaders  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

The  crop  of  1913  was  an  abundant  one 
everywhere  in  Western  Canada. 
Ask  for  descriptive  literature  and  redaced  . 
railway  rates.  Apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  i 
Ottawa,  Canada,  or  Canadian  Gov't  Agent. 

W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 

1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage" — "How  to  Feed  Silage" — "How  to 
Build  Silos"— "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
—"Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions."  All 
•bout  "Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem.  Ohio, 


10c 


Save$35o$50 


Yes  sir,  I'll  save  you  $35  to  $60 

In  the  *  ■tcostaloneonthebest.most  modern, 
most  a    itary  and  closest  skimming  cream 
separator  ever  built.  When  yon  bay  the 

New  Galloway  Sanitary 

—you  pay  just  one  small  profit  above 
actual  cost  of  materials  and  labor.  Why  pa; 
any  dealer  $86  to  $110  for  an  inferior  ma 
chine.  Buy  direct  and  save one-balf.  Get  my 

Special  1914  Offer  and 
90  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

test  of  thia  machine  riaht  on  yoor  farm. 

The  new  Galloway  Sanitary  skims  to  .trace.  B« 

El  In  olU-eaay  to  run—  easy  toclean.    Sold  dire- 
eked  by  426,000  bond.  Write  for  new  catalog  a 
■pedal  mi  offer  that  will  help  you «*t  your  machine 
partly  or  entirely  without  coat  in  the  end.  Write  today. 

WM.  CALLOWAY  COMPANY  «T 

263  Calloway  Station.  Waterloo,  la* 


Pu™£a  form  Cushman 

4-h.  p.  All-Purpose 

4-Cyc,e  Engine 


everything 
any  4-H.  P.  engine 
will  do  and  some  work 
no  other  4-H.  P.  can  do.  An 
ALL-PURPOSE,  all-season  engine 
AND  will  run  any  binder.  Weighs  190 
lbs.  Throttle  overnor.  Guaranteed 
10  years.  Also  2-cyl ind<  •  6  H .  P.  up  to 
40  H.  P.  Get  catalog  and  trial  offer. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORK.,  2037  N  St,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


X  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven. 
tions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
oar  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'ys 

Establiehed  16  Tears  ^ 
923  P.  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FBS1 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton,  S.  C. 


Manure  Spreader  $ 
Prices  Slashed ! 


64 


My  low  direct-from-factory  pncea  will 

tare  you  $26  to  $50.  My  prices  on  complete 
epreaders,  $64.75  to  $79.60.  Attachments  only 
S39.50  up.  Think  of  it!  Prices  never  before 
equaled.  Lowest  ever  made  I  write  today — act 
quick.  These  special  prices  good  for  60  days  only. 

30  Days'- Free  Trial 

Backed  by  a  126,000  legal 
.  ond.  Five  year  warranty. 

40,000  Galloway  spreaders  now  fa 
ose.  Proved  best  by  actual  taat. 
Get  my  catalog  and  special  1914 
offer  and  lowest  special  priest. 
WRITE  TODAY— ACT  NOW 

'WILLI AM  GALLOWAY  CO. 
269  Calloway  Station    (*»»>    Wattrioe,  Iowa 


through  the  canal  and  for  our  govern- 
ment vessels.  There  will  also  be  tanks 
for  fuel  oil  at  both  terminals,  and  these 
Will  be  connected  by  great  pipe  lines, 
which  will  run  across  the  isthmus,  with 
pumping  stations  so  that  the  oil  can  be 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other. 

As  to  the  commercial  aspects  of  the 
case,  the  government  is  Instituting  these 
supply  depots  for  the  protection  of  the 
ships  which  will  go  through  the  canal 
and  also  for  the  force  Uncle  Sam  will 
keep  on  the  isthmus.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  a  similar  business 
during  the  construction.  It  has  run  the 
big  Tivoli  hotel  at  a  profit,  which 
last  year  amounted  to  $53,000,  and  it  has 
served  food  to  the  men  on  the  work  at 
what  is  practically  cost  prices.  In  one 
year  the  commissary  department  gave 
out  2,000,000  meals  at  30  cents  each  and 
in  the  height  of  the  constiuction  it  was 
doing  a  business  of  about  $7,000,000  per 
annum.  During  that  time  it  supplied 
about  70,000  people  wtih  food  and  house- 
hold necessities.  I  believe  the  commis- 
sary was  run  at  a  profit  and  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  coaling  and  supply 
business  can  be  made  to  pay  its  own 
way. 

I  have  asked  Colonel  Goethals  some- 
thing about  the  operating  force  which 
will  be  required  to  run  the  canal.  He 
puts  the  limit  at  2,500,  but  in  addition  to 
this  there  will  be  a  force  of  from  6,000  to 
8,000  troops  kept  here  at  the  various  sta- 
tions of  the  fortifications  and  other  de- 
fenses. 

Matter  of  Fortification 

The  matter  of  fortifying  the  waterway 
is  one  that  the  officials  here  refuse  to 
discuss.  They  will  not  allow  photo- 
graphs to  be  made  near  the  forts  and  so 
far  but  little  accurate  information  has 
been  given  outside  that  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  congress  of  what  will  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  canal. 

The  evidence,  however,  is  that  the 
work  is  going  on  rapidly.  The  Pacific 
islands  have  been  cut  into  shape  and  the 
work  of  installing  the  big  guns  at  the 
Atlantic  entrance  will  soon  be  under 
way.  Congress  has  already  appropriated 
more  than  $2,500,000  for  the  fortifications 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  erect  them 
on  the  islands  of  Flamenco,  Perico  and 
Naos,  out  in  the  Pacific,  facing  Balboa, 
and  on  Toro  point  and  on  Margarita 
island  in  the  Atlantic.  There  also  will  be 
forts  on  the  mainland.  There  will  be  a 
coast  defense  camp  on  the  Naos  break- 
water not  far  from  the  shore,  and  there 
will  be  other  camps  scattered  over  the 
isthmus  along  the  line  of  the  canal. 

The  land  forts  will  be  so  made  that 
the  locks  will  be  amply  protected  and 
so  that  any  invading  army  could  be 
kept  away  from  them  in  case  of  war. 
As  a  protection  against  invasion  the 
whole  of  the  canal  zone  is  to  be  made  a 
military  reservation.  The  greater  part  of 
this  is  a  jungle  which  along  the  edges 
of  Gatun  lake  and  at  the  approaches 
thereto  is  composed  of  swamps  filled 
with  trees  so  bound  togther  with  lianas 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  troops  to 
make  their  way  through  them  except 
with  axe  and  saw.  Anyone  going  over 
the  line  of  the  Panama  railroad  can  see 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  an  army  to 
advance  through  this  jungle  under  fire, 
or  to  make  any  kind  of  an  attack  on  the 
locks. 

Some  Real  Guns 
The  plans  so  far  include  the  use  of  the 
largest  of  the  disappearing  guns  on  the 
island  fortifications  and  also  of  big  guns 
and  mortars  on  the  shore.  At  Fort  Grant, 
which  is  the  general  name  given  to  the 
fortifications  on  Perico,  Flamenco  and 
Naos  islands,  there  will  be  one  sixteen- 
inch  gun  and  six  fourteen-inch  guns,  be- 
sides a  number  of  six-inch  guns  and 
howitzers.  The  biggest  of  the  guns  will 
carry  a  projectile  weighing  a  ton,  or  as 
much  as  two  horses  could  haul  on  a 
wagon  for  a  distance  of  over  twenty 
miles  at  a  shot,  and  they  will  be  so  deli- 
cately hung  that  they  can  be  aimed  as 
accurately  as  the  mountaineer  aims  when 
he  shoots  out  the  eye  of  a  squirrel  with 
his  rifle. 

Another  feature  of  the  fortifications 
will  be  searchlights  with  reflectors  as 
big  around  as  cart  wheels.  There  will 
be  fourteen  of  these,  each  five  feet  in 
diameter.    They  are  being  made  at  a  cost 


of  $20,000  apiece,  and  the  lights  thrown 
by  them  will  reach  as  far  as  the  range 
of  the  guns.  Indeed,  the  electric  light- 
ing of  the  isthmus,  including  the  search- 
lights, is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  con- 
struction. 

Safe  from  Birdmen 

Speaking  of  the  defense  of  the  locks,  I 
recently  asked  Colonel  Goethals  whether 
they  might  not  be  destroyed  by  charges 
of  dynamite  dropped  from  flying  ma- 
chines. He  replied  that  the  dynamite 
would  have  to  be  carefully  located  to  do 
any  damage  and  that  such  a  thing  was 
impossible.  Colonel  Goethals  says  that 
the  dynamite  charges  would  have  to  bo 
placed  between  the  gate  and  the  lock  in 
such  a  way  that  the  man  would  need  to 
be  on  the  ground  to  do  it  and  that  if  a 
dynamite  charge  were  dropped  from  a 
flying  machine  upon  the  locks  or  on  the 
lock  walls,  it  could  not  do  much  dam- 
age. It  would  have  to  be  placed  behind 
the  locks  to  be  effective.  Indeed,  every- 
thing of  this  kind  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  protection  and  fortifica- 
tion of  the  canal.  The  work  is  very  com- 
prehensive and  it  will  include  the  caring 
for  20,000  troops  in  case  of  war.  I  am  told 
that  the  chief  experts  of  our  army  and 
navy  believe  that  the  arrangements  will 
be  ample  to  protect  the  canal. 
(Copyrighted,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter  ) 


Nemaha  County  Poultry  Show 

The  initial  Nemaha  County  Poultr/ 
Show,  held  at  Auburn,  Neb.,  December 
22  to  25,  was  a  decided  success,  and  plans 
are  under  way  for  a  bigger  show  next 
year.  Carl  Dare  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
hung  the  ribbons  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  exhibitor.  R.  A.  Neitzel,  Falls 
City,  with  a  95-point  White  Rock  pullet, 
won  the  grand  sweepstakes  cup  for  best 
bird  in  the  show.  Abe  Forney,  Pawnee, 
with  a  92-point  Partridge  Wyandotte, 
won  cup  for  best  cock  bird.  A.  D.  Dort, 
Pawnee  City,  with  Buff  Cochin  scoring 
93'4,  won  cup  for  best  hen.  F.  Vrtisa, 
Pawnee  City,  with  single-comb  Red,  won 
cup  for  best  cockerel.  F.  P.  Majors, 
Peru,  with  single-comb  Red  scoring  92%, 
won  cup  for  best  pullet.  G.  Stinger,  Ne- 
braska City,  with  single-comb  Reds  scor- 
ing 182%,  won  cup  for  best  pen.  The 
biggest  winners  in  their  respective  classes 
were:  Blue  Andalusians,  J.  Oswald,  Falls 
City;  Buff  Cochins,  A.  D.  Doit,  Pawnee 
City;  Cornish  Indians,  B.  J.  Brissey,  Au- 
burn; Black  Langshans.  Frank  Daily, 
Auburn;  White  Langshans,  T.  L.  Cum- 
mings,  Howe;  single-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns, C.  L  Dort,  Auburn;  single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  G.  Coulters,  Auburn; 
single-comb  Black  Minorcas,  B.  J.  Bris- 
sey, Auburn;  Buff  Orpingtons,  J.  J.  Os- 
wald, Falls  City;  White  Orpingtons,  F. 
P.  Majors,  Peru;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
G.  M.  Lechliter,  Auburn;  Buff  Rocks, 
Mrs.  Isaac  Williams,  Wymore;  White 
Rocks,  R.  A.  Neitzel,  Falls  City;  Black 
Polish,  Earl  Smiley,  Beaver  Crossing; 
rose-comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  T.  R. 
Haynes,  Auburn;  single  -  comb  Rhodo 
Island  Reds,  F.  P  Majors,  Peru;  Golden 
Wyandottes,  George  Blessing,  Auburn; 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Robert  Perry,  Au- 
burn; White  Wyandottes,  C.  L.  Beckner, 
Nebraska  City;  Partridge  Wyandotte3, 
Abe  Forney,  Pawnee  City;  Golden  S. 
Bantams,  Em.  Avey,  Auburn;  Indian 
Runner  du.ks,  Robert  Perry.  Auburn: 
English  Runner  ducks.  Robert  Perry,  Au- 
burn; AVhite  Indian  Runner  ducks,  C.  L. 
Dort.  Auburn;  Buff  Orpington  ducks, 
Mrs.  Henry  Voegle,  Falls  City;  White 
Chinese  geese,  Milburn  Ball,  Auburn;  I 
White  Holland  turkeys,  T.  L.  Cummings,  i 
Howell. 


Genuine  New 

'MARQUIS  oT^a^n 
/farms.  Went  42  bu.  per  A.  This  wheat  Is  th. 
'  sensation  of  the  Wheat  World  and  because  <..  . 
heavy  yield,  hardness  of  the  grain  and  early  1 
I  maturity, Ifwlll  revolutionize  wheat  raising.  No  I 
Imore  disappointments,  no  more  short  crops 
land  small  profits.  Investigate.  Get  facts.  Sem 
^lor  free  sample  and  prices  of  this  new  wonder 
ful  wheat.  FREE — 1  914  Purs  Soed  Book. 
■Just  full  of  all  kinds  of  bargain  seeds  lor  t 
Jyourfarm.  Very  Instructive,  fully  Illus- 
trated. Also  a  complete  line  of  Nursery i 

ALLOWAYSf1' 
Brothers-Bowman  Co. 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  Box  261 
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JNOJHiNG, 

WHY  PAY  FOR  CASOUNr? 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREEI 
Ctt  •  Rj,  rUary.  Poverfal. 
tiLifhi  Rufirunj,  DoobW  CaawJ 


WJ»0  ro«  CATALOG 

W.  alto  buOd  Ideal  Feed 
Milla.  Pump  Jacks,  H.nd 
Grinding  M dU  lm  Poultry  Riit. 
crt,  Gatoline  Eatinc*,  Enutarc 
Culten  t.d  Brut  Caadl*  Stick, 
STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
312  Samson  Avenue.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS  . 


BE  THE 
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Your  County 
Grow  Big  Crops 

Make  big  money  selling  Improved  Seed 
Oats.  Help  me  supply  this  tremendous  demand.  My 
special  new  Oats  Book  IOC.  All  about  newest  100  to  141 
bu.  varieties.  What  soils  adapted,  etc.  With  it  I  will 
send  free  sample  and  new,  big.  free 

Pure  Seed  Book  lor  1914 
It  Is  filled  with  information  on  growing  big  profitable 
Oats,  Wheat,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  other  legume 
crops.  Packed  with  pictures,  full  of  planting  hints,  tells 
about  "Nitragin, "  the  wonderful  seed  lnoculator.  You 
Wanl  It.   Write  today.  Address 

Bros.-Bowman  Co. 
262  Galloway  Sta. 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


nan,  11*     n  mc  ivuuy. 

GALLOWAY 


TlfvlQTHV      %P     ti  . 

INVESTIGATE— B.st  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsike,  a  bid 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grov,-n. 
Write  for  Free  Sample  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anyihina 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  omy  b<jst 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Wr«te  before  advance* 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,      Box  607  i       ClarlnrJe,  Iowa 


SWEET  GLOVER 

The  new  pasture  and  forage  clover.  Equal  to 
alfalfa  In  productiveness.  Sample  need  aid  cir- 
cular giving  directions  for  growing  mailed  free 
on  request.  Also  copy  of  our  large  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Asb:  for  1L 
«OWA  SEES  CO.  Dept.  -  Des  Moines,  iowt. 


Grows  Everywhere.  Makes  Big  Crops 

The  secret  is  PUKE  SEED  and  knowing  how.  Gal- 
loway's seed  and  the  Galloway  system  of  planting, 
growing  and  harvesting.  Insures  success,  big  profits. 

Galloway's  Pure  Seed  Book  aod  Samples 
Fiee— Jusl  send  postal  today,  or  send  ten 
E  cents  and  get  our  new  62-page  Z  -cent  book 
•  entitled  "How  to  Grow  Alfalfa,  the  Wonder 
Ciop'*— a  mine  of  Information— tells  how  to 
get  a  sure  "catch."  prepare  ground,  inocu- 
late, protect,  harvest  ana  many  other 
new  tacts  and  important  discoveries. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.-BOWMAN  CO. 
265  Galloway  Sta*  Waterloo.  Iowa 


*    Mention    Twentieth    Century  Farmer 


Mail  the  Hide  Coupon  Now 


Higrh  quality,  low  prices  and  square  dealing  have  made  us  the  blfrgrest  custom  tanners  In 
America.  One-third  of  the  entire  custom  tanning  business  is  done  in  our  bier  plants.  V.  a 
originated  the  business  and  have  always  dominated  it.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  farmers  nuve 
done  business  with  us  during  a  period  of  twenty  yours,  and  every  one  was  satisfied.   

EDES  TANNING  ALWAYS  SATISFIES 

It  ia  different  from  any  other  tanning.  Every  tanner  has 
tried  to  imitate  It  It  never  hardens,  rota  or  disappoints. 
Water  and  moth  proof.  Strong,  soft  and  light.  Bend  ns 
}  onr  hides  and  let  ua  make  them  into  fine  fur  coats,  robes, 
Indies'  furs  and  mittens.  Test  our  tanning  30  days  free. 
Prices  the  lowest  for  quality  work. 

Backed  by  a  $1,000  Bond  & 

change"  customer's  good  hides  for  poor  ones.  Y>e  give  a 
11,000  Bond  guaranteeing  no  "exchanging."  And  we  are 
the  only  6rm  thnt  does.  Ask  us  about  this— It's  important. 
Send  coupon  today  for  large  illustrated  catalog  Na  1.1 , 

EDES  ROBE  TANNING  CO.,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    Omaha,  Neb.    Sioux  Falls,  S.  D 

in 
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Look  to 
the  Cement! 

Blame  it  or  give  it  credit  for 
concrete  results  if  the  other  materials 
are  right.     Cement  is  the  chief 
material  in  making  concrete.  The 
other  ingredients — sand,  water  and 
gravel  when  clean  —  are  usually 
alike.  But  a  difference  in  cement 
makes  all  the  dif- 
fer e  nee  in  the 
world  in  the  fin- 
ished structures. 

Choose  cement 
wisely  and  you'll 
choose 


Build  your 

Silo  of  con- 
crete and 
use  Lehigh  | 
Cement.  It 
will  be  wa- 
tertight, weather- 
proof, ratproof,  and 
will  keep  the  ensil- 
age in  a  perfect, 
unspoiled  condition 


'»  WIMB^M  PORTLAND 

JLCnKzH  CEMENT 

Because  of  its  exceedingly  high  tensile 
strength,  made  possible  by  our  distinctive 
and  scientific  process,  Lehigh  Cement  im- 
parts to  concrete  structures  ever-increasing 
strength  and  lasting  endurance. 

It's  a  double  safeguard.  It  protects  your 
initial  building  cost  and  your  whole  building 
investment. 

Send  for  our  book,  "The  Modern 
Farmer."  It  tells  all  about  Lehigh 
Cement  and  gives  full  instructions 
for  making  all  farm  buildings. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

321  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
123  Young-  Bldg.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


G^lvolt.  New  Electro 
Galvanizing  Process  for 
TroJan  Gates. -Get  Sample 


Galvanizing  wears  accordingto  the  way  it's  put 
on.  If  dipped  like  on  ordinary  gates  it  scrapes  off 
like  shown  in  picture  No.  2  and  rusting  starts. 
\   On  TroJan  Gates  galvanizing  is  put  on  by  electric  process. 
It  becomes  pa/t  of  the  steel.   Can't  scrape,  crack  or  chip  off, 
That's  why  TroJan  Gates  are  rust  proof  and  always  look  new." 
1  Sendf  or  f  ree  sample  of  galvanized  tubingand  make  testas  shown 

v  TroJan  Gates  are  real  gates,  made  of  1 5-8  inch  High  Carbon  Steel  Tubing. 
AllNo.9  wire  mesh.  Automatic  latch,  adjustable  at  either  end.  Many  other  im- 

convenience.  Built  for  satis* 
factory  service  and  long  wear.. 
Why  bother  with  old  wooden  , 
gates?  Why  pay  high  prices  for  . 
poor  iron  gates  when  you  can  get 
TroJan  Steel  Gates  at  such  low 
prices?  Investigate  today, 


ONE  OF  THESE  NEW  GALVANIZED  GATES 

ON  FREE  TRIAL 

We  want  you  to  see  the  gate.  Ex- 
amine it,  test  it.    You  will  like  it  and 
want  more.     It's  the  best  looking, 
most  carefully  constructed,  longest 
wearing  gate  on  the  market  and  we 
will  ship  you  a  gate  to  prove  it. 
Write  for  full  details  of  our  Free 
Trial  Offer. 

K.  Voorhees,  Manager,  Standard  Mlg.  Company. 
603  Fourth  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Farmer  Agents  Wanted 

In  territories  where  we  have  no  dealers.  Our 
proposition  is  fair  and  square.    Trojan  Gates  are 
easy  to  sell  because  they  are  made 
right  and  the  price  1s  right. 

H  you  are  a  live  wire  and  have  a  little 
spare  time,  we  will  show  you  how  to 
make  iioo  per  month  or  more. 


wmm 


^^All  Steel,  Triple 
l-Power  Stump  Puller 

i  Ttliigest  stump  pulled  in  five  minutes  or 
,1cbs.  Clears  an  acre  of  landaday.  Makes 
_  your  stump  land  money  land.    SO  days' 
free  trial— 3  yearpuarantee  Uet  our  new 
ook  and  spe.'UU  low  price  oiler  now. 
rHsrcul«s  Mfg.  Co  9T>:.  324  St..  CWMWHU.  h. 


^A'PPLETOM  MFG>sCO. 
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842FARGO  ST..  BATAVIA.  ILL. 

MAKE  GOOD 

Grinder*  and  have;  for  Thirty  Year* 

lint  th<!  new  Mall  Hearing.  Pine  Grinding, 
T.lpht  Runninij.Htrong, Durable  No.12Ih  a  Murvcl. 
(JritidH  ear-corn  or  mnall  graioH,  with  Appleton 
Of  other  i  to  8  il.K  Gasoline  or  Kcrosine  Eoihim. 


Silo  Fillers. Hunk- 
ers, Spreaders,  Wind 
Mills.  Towers,  Wood 
3awa,Shcllcrs,JackH.0!o 
Pickers,  Corn  Snappers 
k'oddcr  Cutlers. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  ie  for  the  use  of  oar  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Disinfecting  After  Hog  Cholera 

F.  L.  S.,  Colorado:  I  have  moved  to 
a  place  where  there  was  hog  cholera  one 
year  ago,  and  I  am  cleaning  all  hog 
houses  and  pens,  and  wish  to  know  if 
flooding  these  places  will  drown  the 
germs.    How  long  will  a  germ  live? 

Answer— Hog  cholera  germs  can- 
not be  drowned,  and  flooding  would 
do  little  or  no  good.  Spray  your  hog 
houses  and  pens  with  a  good  hog 
dip.  After  this  has  dried  take 
slaked  lime  with  which  you  have 
mixed  some  crude  carbolic  acid 
and  put  it  on  hot.  Put  the  freshly 
slaked  lime  on  by  the  bucketful  and 
then  take  a  broom  and  see  that  it 
penetrates  every  crack  and  corner. 
All  the  ground  on  which  the  infected 
hogs  have  been  running  should  bo 
plowed.  This  is  important.  It  is 
not  known  how  long  a  cholera  germ 
lives,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  un- 
der favorable  conditions  it  lives 
from  one  season  to  another.  It  is 
not  well  to  take  chances. 


GRINDERS 


Measuring  Hay  and  Grain 

A.  C.  H.,  Columbus,  Neb.:  Please  give 
me  rules  or  tables  that  will  apply  to 
measuring  hay  in  ricks  or  long  stacks, 
also  in  round  stacks.  Also  a  rule  for 
figuring  the  number  of  bushels  in  round 
or  square  corn  pens  that  have  the  shuck 
on  and  where  it  is  shucked— something 
that  will  apply  to  the  farmer  and  feeder. 

Answer — For  finding  number  of 
tons  of  hay  in  stacks,  multiply  the 
length  in  yards  by  the  width  in 
yaras,  and  the  result  by  half  the 
height  in  yards,  and  divide  the  prod- 
uct by  15. 

For  circular  stacks,  multiply  the 
square  of  the  circumference  in  yards 
by  four  times  the  height  in  yards  and 
divide  by  100.  The  quotient  will  be 
the  "number  of  tons. 

To  find  the  quantity  of  shelled 
corn  in  a  crib,  measure  the  length, 
breadth  and  height  of  the  crib  inside 
the  rail  in  feet;  multiply  them  to- 
gether and  divide  by  2.  The  result- 
is  the  number  of  bushels  inside  the 
crib.  For  ear  corn  divide  by  4  in- 
stead of  2. 

To  get  the  contents  of  a  circular 
bin,  get  the  diameter  in  inches  and 
multiply  it  by  itself;  multiply  the 
product  by  .7854,  and  multiply  this 
product  by  the  height  in  inches. 
This  will  give  the  solid  contents  in 
cubic  inches.  As  there  are  2,150  2-5 
cubic  inches  in  a  bushel,  divide  by 
this  number.  This  will  give  shelled 
corn.  Ear  corn  would  shell  to  about 
half  this  amount. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  corn 
has  usually  settled,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  little  more  corn  than 
earlier.  Of  course,  these  figures  are 
merely  approximate. 


Windmill  Waters  Orchard 

T,.  Tj.,  .Toilet,  111.:  The  enclosed  slip 
(article  about  underground  waters)  was 
taken  from  your  paper  of  January  10  and 
speaks  of  a  matter  of  vital  hrterwrt.  II 
Is  plain  to  me  that  there  is  good  land 
lying  Just  out  of  reach  of  the  irrigating 
ditches,     with     good     underflow,  which 


might  be  made  valuable  by  the  add  tion 
of  a  little  water.  Everyone  who  has  had 
experience  can  estimate  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing this  water,  and  knows  that  no  power 
is  so  cheap  and  reliable  for  this  work  as 
wind  power  when  one  wants  it  for  house 
use  and  a  few  head  of  stock. 

T  have  figured  out,  and  have  a  good 
deal  of  experience  to  back  this  estimate, 
that  one  sixteen-foot  windmill,  properly 
set  up,  will  raise  water  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  feet  to  irrigate  an  orchard 
of  1.000  trees,  either  in  sandy  loam  or 
clay  ground.  There  is  some  difference 
in  the  amount  of  water  required  by  dif- 
ferent soils. 

One  might  ask,  How  is  this  to  be  done? 
What  proof  have  you  of  its  success?  In 
reply,  would  say  that  there  is  an  or- 
chard in  Kansas  which  was  set  out  over 
twenty  years  ago.  The  party  who  set 
out  this  orchard  dug  a  trench  to  lay  a 
pipe  to  a  watering  tank  about  twenty 
rods  distant  from  his  windmill  at  the 
house.  This  farmer,  like  many  others  of 
that  day,  had  no  love  for  hard  work,  but 
was  ingenious  in  inventing  ways  of 
avoiding  it,  so  he  thought  he  would  set 
a  row  of  apple  trees  in  the  ditch  before 
he  filled  up  over  the  pipe.  He  bought 
fifty  trees  and  set  one  row  in  this  ditch. 
The  first  year  these  trees  began  to  bear 
they  bore  more  than  double  any  other 
row  in  the  orchard.  He  lived  on  this 
farm  about  ten  years  after  these  trees 
began  to  bear,  and  Informs  me  that 
in  many  dry  years  this  row  of  trees  bore 
more  and  better  fruit  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  orchard. 

Now  the  question  is,  was  it  the  ditch 
he  dug  or  the  moisture  from  the  pipe 
which  was  caused  by  the  condensation 
when  cold  water  was  being  pumped 
through?  In  taking  up  a  section  of  this 
pipe  he  found  that  the  roots  of  the  trees 
had  followed  the  pipe  instead  of  run- 
ning away  from  it. 

This  set  me  to  thinking  that  a  small 
amount  of  water  at  the  right  place  and 
time  will  do  a  lot  of  good.  I  have  known 
a  number  of  cases  that  went  to  prove 
this  same  thing. 

My  plan  for  irrigating  trees  would  be 
to  run  a  one  and  one-fourth-ineh  gal- 
vanized pipe  along  the  head  of  the  or- 
chard, with  "T"  branches  of  three- 
quarter-inch  pipe  under  every  row  of 
trees,  laid  just  low  enough  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  the  plowing,  with  a  brass 
plug  or  two  in  the  pipe  under  each  tree, 
with  a  hole  in  the  plug  about  one-six- 
teentH  of  an  inch  to  let  out  the  water. 
These  plugs  are  screwed  into  the  pipe 
and  must  be  on  the  under  side  when  in 
the  ground  in  order  to  prevent  the  roots 
growing  into  the  holes  and  stopping 
them  up.  These  brass  plugs  can  be 
bought  for  about  PA  cents,  and  the  pipe 
can  be  punched  the  right  size  and  tapped 
for  about  1  cent  each.  The  punching 
and  tapping  should  be  done  when  the 
pipe  is  laid. 

There  should  be  a  cock  at  each  row  of 
trees  to  shut  the  water  off  if  desired. 
If  possible  the  water  should  be  let  in 
from  the  high  ground  and  should  run 
down  through  the  rows  by  the  force  of 
gravity. 

Editor's  Note:  We  are  glad  to 
receive  this  article,  which  appears  to 
be  very  practical.  It  would  be  worth 
trying  in  many  sections  of  the  mid- 
dle west,  where  the  soil  is  good  for 
trees,  but  rainfall  not  very  plentiful. 

Property  Safer  (ban  Lives 

Seventy  thousand  Americans  have  left 
Mexico  since  the  fighting  began,  and 
only  n.OOO  remain  to  guard  $900,000,000  of 
American  capital  invested  there.  The 
Americans  might  be  spoiled  if  they  re- 
main, hut  their  property  is  mostly  in  the 
form  of  mines,  well  underground,  and 
will  be  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  after 
the  cleanup. 
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Concrete  for  Road  making 


Concrete  roads  from  town  to 
town!  Will  the  future  bring  us 
something  like  this?  Experience  has 
already  proved  to  us  that  properly 
made  concrete  roads,  culverts  and 
bridges  are  practically  indestructi- 
ble. At  a  recent  good  roads  exhibi- 
tion a  reinforced  concrete  arch  for 
roadway  work  and  an  ancient  brick 
arch  6,500  years  old  were  compared. 


The  brick  arch  had  been  dug  from 
the  dust  of  ages  in  Babylonia,  where 
it  was  buried  fifteen  feet  deep.  The 
concrete  arch  was  built  for  modern 
roads  and  has  been  tested  to  stand 
a  strain  of  1,000  pounds  to  the 
square  foot,  and  may  stand  twice 
that  much.  At  last  we  are  begin- 
ning to  compete  with  the  road-mak- 
ers of  many  centuries  ago. 


Where  Alfalfa  Would 


Not  Grow  and  Why 


(CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE  FIVE) 

ulated.  His  alfalfa  grew  off  well,  but  ho 
soon  noted  that  the  plants  did  not  have 
a  healthy  color— they  were  greenish  yel- 
low instead  of  dark  green,  such  as  they 
should  have  been  on  the  medium  rich 
soil  in  which  they  were  growing.  Mr.  C. 
obtained  200  pounds  of  soil  from  a  field 
which  he  knew  was  inoculated;  or,  in 
other  words,  from  a  field  in  which  the  al- 
falfa roots  were  covered  with  nodules. 
He  applied  this  broadcast  and  harrowed 
it  in  immediately  with  a  spike-tooth 
smoothing  harrow.  The  dark  color  soon 
came  to  the  plants  and  within  a  short 
period  the  roots  were  covered  with  nod- 
ules. It  is  true  that  most  of  the  soils 
in  the  west  are  inoculated  with  the  spe- 
cific bacteria  which  inhabit  the  nodules 
found  on  the  roots  of  alfalfa  plants. 
"Where  sweet  clover  grows  as  a  weed  in 
waste  places,  the  grower  may  feel  sure  ! 
that  the  soil  is  inoculated. 

There  have  been  many  failures  of  al- 
falfa that  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion which  have  not  been  the  result  of 
poor  seed-bed  preparation  or  of  inferior 
seedi,  but  of  lack'  of  cultivation.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  stand  obtained 
has  been  above  the  average.  Grasses 
and  weeds  come  up  in  alfalfa  fields,  and, 
unless  some  method  of  cultivation  is 
used,  oftentimes  these  soon  crowd  out  the 
alfalfa  plants.  One  of  the  most  effective 
tools  for  use  in  cultivating  alfalfa  is  a 
spike-tooth  smoothing  harrow.  When 
used  once  each  spring,  or  better,  after 
each  cutting  of  the  alfalfa  for  hay. 
weeds  and  grasses  are  kept  down  and 
moisture  is  maintained.  The  spike-tooth 
harrow  is  recommended  because  it  ac- 
complishes the  desired  results  without 
cutting  up  or  otherwise  injuring  the 
growing  alfalfa  plant  crowns  or  roots. 

The  experiences  of  the  farmers  noted 
serve  to  bring  out  prominently  some  of 
the  causes  of  failure  in  the  first  at- 
tempts to  grow  alfalfa.  Under  average 
conditions,  however,  there  is  no  partic- 
ular leason  why  failure  should  come  to 
any  farmer  in  those  sections  where  al- 
falfa has  been  successfully  grown,  if 
Proper  attention  is  given  to  preparing 
the  seed  bed,  purchasing  and  planting 
the  seed  and  in  cultivating  the  crop  af- 
ter a  successful  stand  is  obtained.  But 
some  failures  are  bound  to  come.  To 
those  who  fail  in  their  first  attempt,  no 
advice  is  better  than  that  of— "If  at  first 
you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again." 


diminish,  and  indications  are'  that  the 
hay  ranchers  of  Rock,  Cherry  and  other 
counties  up  along  the  Elkhorn  river  val- 
ley will  be  able  to  dispose  of  all  their 
surplus  stocks. 

Right  now  the  Northwestern  is  handlim? 
out  of  the  Elkhorn  valley  something  like 
500  carloads  of  wild  hay  daily,  the  greater 
portion  of  it  going  into  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri, while  many  of  the  shipments  go  as 
far  south  as  Oklahoma. 


Our  Young  People 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  TEN) 
Decatur,  Neb.;  Mabel  Mae  Hinds,  Con- 
cord, Neb.;  Alice  Goebel,  Riverton,  Neb.; 
Bernard  Schrad,  Petersburg,  Neb.;  Bes- 
sie Morgan,  Verdel,  Neb.;  Edwin  Hoppe, 
Jansen,  Neb.;  Grace  Helen  Morgan,  Hen- 
derson. Ia.;  Floy  Sedloek,  Neola,  la.; 
Marie  Peterson,  Hancock,  la.;  Josephine 
Hoeye,  Waukee,  Ia. ;  Laurinda  Kemper, 
Lakin,  Kan.;  Grace  Barry,  Atchison, 
Kan.;  Evelyn  Layland,  Audubon,  Ia. ; 
Esther  Lawrence,  Silver  Lake,  Kan.; 
Mabel  Steward,  Quenemo,  Kan.;  Dick 
Dunlap,  Sapulpa,  Okl.;  Viola  Franklin, 
Gracemont,  Okl.;  Theodore  E.  Orr,  Vici, 
Okl.;  Ethel  Crozier,  Afton,  Wyo.;  Gor- 
don McCready.  Buckhorn,  Wyo. ;  Eirla 
Florence  Peterson,  Alamosa,  Colo. ;  David 
Ferguson,  Idaho;  Joe  Wagner,  Green- 
view,  111.;  Helen  Noreross,  Central  Point, 
Ore.;  Edna  and  Walter  Crosby,  Dem- 
ing,  N.  M. ;  Wilhelmina  Schulze,  War- 
rentown,  Mo. 


"No  Excuse  for  any  Cow 
Owner  Being  Without  a 


A 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

THERE  is  no  reason  why  any  cow  owner  who  sells  cream  or 
makes  butter  should  be  without  a  separator  and  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  his  not  having  the  BEST  separator. 

NY  creamery  man  or  experienced  dairyman  will  tell  you  that 
a  good  cream  separator  will  give  you  a  great  deal  more  and 
a  great  deal  better  cream  or  butter  than  you 
can  produce  with  any  gravity  setting  system. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  is  acknowledged  by 
creamerymen  and  the  best  posted  dairy- 
men the  world  over  to  be  the  "WORLD'S 
STANDARD"  and  the  one  and  only  sepa- 
rator that  always  accomplishes  the  best  re- 
sults possible  and  always  gives  satisfaction. 

YOU   cannot   make  the   excuse   that  you 
can't  afford  to  buy  a  De  Laval,  because 
it  not  only  will  save  its  cost  over  any  gravity 
setting  in  six  months  and  any  other  sepa- 
rator in  a  year,  but  is  sold  either  for  cash 
or  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself. 

WHY  not  start  1914  right  in  dairying?  SEE  and  TRY  a 
DE  LAVAL  NOW  when  you  have  plenty  of  time  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly.  The  nearest  DE  LAVAL  agent  will  be  glad  to 
set  up  a  machine  for  you  and  give  you  a  free  trial. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


Why  Pay  Doable  Price,  or 

take  a  poor,  or  doubtful  engine, 
for  any  price,  when  the  WITTE  costs 
so  little  and  saves  you  all  the  risk. 

For  27  years. almoet  ever  BlDoe  tbere  have  been  any  gaso- 
line engines,  tne  WITTE  has  been  quality  trader.  Better 
Days  I  now  than  ever.  Seml-ateel.detachablecyllnders,  vertical 
rroo  I  valves;  auto  Ignition,  variable  speed,  and  other  merltB 
Trial  I   without  which  do  engine  can  now  be  re&Mv  hi^b-grade. 


l/*IUrC  Kerosene.Gasqline 
llgf  fj      .  Distillate  and 


Direct  From  Factory  To  User.  5-Year  Guaranty. 

.Sizes:  W.  2, 4,0,  8, 11  12,  11,  50.  2.i.  30  and  lOHoreePowt 
Stylos:  Stationary,  Portable,  and  Special  Sawrlg.  N 
cranking  needed  to  Ftar*. cither  winter  or  summer.  &H0W7rt 
Mew  Book  free.  Get  my  CataiogNo.  n  and  liberal  ^Fy//n_  ^  1,1, 
selling  terms.   Know  how  to  I. c  safe  in  your  englB*  '•vung 
selection  whether  you  pick  a  WITTE  or  not.  fjlAN  [NOINf  /'/* 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.  ^Jl  ffi 
I  SSI -Oakland  Avenue,      Kansas  City,  Mo.  JjJ^^^^/,1 


FREE 


TO  EVERY  BOY  AND  GIRL.  We 

give  a  fine  Eureka  Camera 
and  complete  outfit,  plates, 
chemicals,  etc.,  with  full  instructions.  Just 
send  your  name  and  address,  we  send  you 
24  papers  Gold  Eve  Needles.  Sell  2  papers 
for  10c,  giving  a  Thimble  free.  When  sold 
send  us  the  $1.20  and  the  Camera  and 
complete  outfit  is  yours.  Address 

GLOBE  CO.,  Dept.  723»  Greenville,  Pa. 


This  paper  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement  of  an  un- 
reliable firm,  nor  one  which  does 
not  do  exactly  as  it  advertises. 


The  Inside  Facts  On 

Light  Draft  in  a  Harrow 


Twisting 
Box  Bearing— 
Not  the 
Janesville 
Way  . 

*  A 


Big  Demand  for  Wild  Hay 

The  demand  for  the  wild  hay  of  Ne- 
braska continues  to  increase,  rather  than 


Janesville 
Way,  Nod -Binding —  ' 
Even  Pull  on  Box  Bearing 


The  Result  of  a  Straight-Away  Pull  with  Non-Binding  Disk  Boxes 


There  are  only  two  harrows  made  that  do  not  bind  in  the 
disk  boxes  while  the  harrow  is  at  work— the  Janesville  and  the 
Budlong. 

Here  is  the  point  that  effects  the  draft:  Study  Fig:.  1  to  the 
right — the  Janesville  way.  This  is  the  true  position  of  the  disk 


box  while  at  work.   No  side  strain— no  twisting.   The  wear 
on  the  spool  is  equalized— oil  gets  to  all  parts— the  bearings  last  longer. 
One  man  used  a  Budlong  23  years  before  he  replaced  his  first  set  of  bear- 
ings. It's  easy  to  see  what  this  means  for  light  draft.  All  the  good  features 
known  in  harrow  building  are  built  into  Janesville  and  Budlong  Harrow: 


ANESY1L1E  AND  BUDLONG  HARR0W3H^x^cro7fVrhat 


The  disks  are  hung  in  the  machine  so  that  they 
enter  the  ground  like  plow  points.  This  is  some- 
thing new  in  harrow  construction.  They  will  cut 
into  anv  ground  in  condition  to  be  harrowed. 

Your  choice  of  steel  or  wood  bearings.  All  bearings 


are  interchangeable,  and  we  will  replace  any 
chilled  bearings  proving  defective  within  life 
of  the  machine.  All  sizes— concave— plowcut 
— spading  or  cut-out  disks,  one  or  two  levers, 
with  or  without  tongue  trucks  and  transports. 


Write  for  the  Janesville  Catalog 


and  learn  why  it  is  to  your  interest  to  insist 
upon  having  Janesville  machines  when  you 
buy  plows,  harrows,  cultivators  or  corn 


planters.  Every  machine  has  the  highest  de- 
gree of  efficiency  backed  by  52  years'  experi- 
ence.   Write  today  for  the  catalog.  Address 


Janesville  Machine  Co.,    33  Center  St.,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
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This  shows  the 
Sttwort  Steed  Indi- 
cator installed  on 
Cream  Separator 
Crankshaft. 


THOUSANDS 
of  dairymen  are 
getting  10%  to 
50%  more  cream  by 
using    the  Stewart 
ill      SjBtll  Speed  Indicator  on 

t///fi':!'    -^Ss^IIh  their  cream  separators. 

rs€%y     ^^sM~WL  You  can  d*  the  same. 

You  are  now  losing  al] 
kinds  of  money  by  turn- 
ing the  crank  of  your 
separator  at  the  wrong 
speed.  The 

Stewart  Speed  Indicator 

for  Cream  Separators 

is  an  instrument  that  goes  on  the  crankshaft  of 
your  separator.  Its  dial  tells  you  when  you  are 
operating  your  separator  exactly  correct  so  as  to  get 
every  bit  of  cream  out  ef  your  milk. 

Nobody  can  turn  any  separator  at  the  right  speed 
W*'Z" Stewart  Speed  Indicator.  Onedairyman 
with  20  cows  lost  $524.10in  a  year  just  because  he 
fna  cm  •  at  the  9Deed-  Another,  owning  8  cows  lost 
»1S.50  tn  one  month  by  guessing. 

Fits  any  Separator— $10  Complete 

No  matter  what  make  your  cream  separator  is, 
the  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  will  fit  it — and  the 
price  is  only  $10  complete. 

You  can  order  one  from  any  hardware  dealer,  or 
cream  separator  dealer,  or,  send  to  us  direct. 

Information  and  Butter  Book*— FREE 

•m'L!  •0ut  the  couP°n  below  and  mail  it  to  us.  It 
will  bring  you  this  book  that  tells  you  how  to  get 
the  cream  profit  that  you  are  now  losing  every  day. 

■  km*  Ban  ssbbm  ram  saaB*  w  aaaes  iu  k^smi  e»e 

I  Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corporation,  I 

117  Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
|_    'lease  send  me,  free,  all  your  literature  on  I 

Cream  Production  and  the  book  about  the 
I  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  for  Cream  Separators.  I 

-  My  name  is  .....  

I  My  Address  _  

[s^e^____.iH_^^^J 


FIT* 

Lost  ti 

me  is  never  jj 

SAYS 

found  < 
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K»mco&3:-J.WIWJi  i  Jj 

LOW  SILO 
PRICES 

mmenso  production  makes 
t  potwlble  for  us  to  sell 
IfMl  at  a  great  saving. 
Cvery    stave  guaranteed 
high-grade  Washington  Kir 
(one-piece  Staves.)    lly  tent, 
the  best  lumbpr  from  which 
a    Silo   can   bo   marie  Our 
new    ''link   lock**  Anchoring 
olutlonlzed  Silo  construction. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  SILO 

has  made  good.    Thousands  of  satisfied  owners. 

The  Itlght  3110  at  the  (tight  Price  '— Fiilpf.eil 
to  your  station  on  approvul.  Our  Free  Silo 
boOH  tells  why  we  cjuotn  the  lowest  pri<oH  on 
■UirantMd  alloy.    lnvi'Htlgiito  beforo  you  buy. 

Write  tortcy.   

INDEPENDENT  SILO  CO. 
2337  Unlveralty  Ave.     St.  Paul,  Minn. 


stem  has 


Winter  Care  of  the  Brood  Sows 

Variety  of  Feed  Necessary  to  Produce  Strong  Pigs 


I 


N  A  previous  issue  we  spoke 
of  the  importance  of  exercise 
for  the  brood  sow  to  get  her 
in  condition  for  farrowing.  In 
this  article  wo  want  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  feed. 

Most  of  our  farmers  have  some  or  all 
of  their  alfalfa  and  clover  fields  fenced 
hog  tight,  so  that  the  sows  have  gotten 
some  of  the  much  needed  green  feed. 
We  can  expect  weather  conditions  from 
now  on  to  be  such  that  we  will  have  to 
supply  all  their  feed. 

We  are  expecting  the  sow  to  produce 
bone  and  muscle  in  the  litter.  In  order 
to  do  this  she  must  necessarily  be  fed 
something  that  will  produce  these  re- 
sults. First  and  foremost,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  what  we  must  feed 
and  then  the  cost.  The  variety  to  fill  the 
bill  is  available  to  the  corn  belt  farmer 
and  generally  he  is  raising  them  on  his 
farm.  If  not,  the  sooner  he  does  raise 
what  is  necessary,  the  better  net  profits 
he  will  show. 

To  balance  the  corn  ration  we  have 
oats,  wheat,  alfalfa,  clover,  shorts,  oil 
meal,  tankage,  etc.  Of  these,  without  a 
doubt,  alfalfa  is  the  cheapest.  It  is  easy 
to  supply  the  sow  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity in  the  summer,  but  the  question  is, 
how  will  she  consume  and  digest  a  suf- 
ficient amount  during  the  winter?  Al- 
falfa is  generally  fed  in  small  racks  in 
the  hay.  A  sow  will  eat  very  readily  of 
this  hay,1  but  will  not  get  enough  to  bal- 
ance her  ration. 

We  would  suggest  a  trial  of  the  follow- 
ing method:  Get  your  alfalfa  hay  as 
nearly  as  you  can  in  the  form  of  meal, 
grind  it  if  you  have  a  grinder,  if  not,  chop 
it  with  a  fodder  chopper,  setting  it  to 


chop  the  hay  as  finely  as  possible,  or, 
better  yet,  take  the  old-fashioned  way 
we  used  to  thresh  our  beans,  a  flail  on 
the  barn  floor.  By  using  well  cured  hay 
the  leaves  will  fall  off  readily  by  a  good 
flailing,  and  then  you  have  just  what 
you  want,  the  leaves  with  no  stems. 

In  the  morning  put  into  a  barrel  a 
sufficient  amount  of  hot  water  (about 
half  full),  to  thoroughly  soak  four  or  five 
bushels  of  the  prepared  hay,  mix  thor- 
oughly, cover  with  a  sack  or  blanket, 
and  leave  until  the  next  morning.  Add 
to  this  about  three-fourths  of  a  bushel 
of  shorts,  a  gallon  of  oil  meal,  and  salt 
to  taste,  then  sufficient  warm  water  to 
make  a  thick  slop.  Feed  this  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  much  alfalfa  will 
be  eaten  in  this  way. 

Don't  feed  the  same  thing  day  after 
day,  it  will  get  to  be  an  old  song  and 
you  will  find  that  the  sows  will  not  be 
eating  with  the  relish  they  should.  A 
feed  of  oats  occasionally  will  be  ap- 
preciated. When  feeding  oats  don't  feed 
it  in  piles  on  the  ground,  or  in  troughs 
where  the  sows  can  get  it  readily  in 
quantities,  scatter  it  thinly  on  a  hard 
surface,  so  that  it  will  be  picked  up  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  in  this  way  mas- 
ticated and  digested.  An  occasional  feed 
of  finely  ground  wheat  is  a  good  change. 
This  may  be  fed  dry  in  the  troughs  or 
fed  in  the  form  of  slop.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  plenty  of  pure  water  all 
the  time.  Some  feeders  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  sows  do  not  require  any  water 
when  they  are  fed  slop.  Do  not  be  "de- 
ceived in  this  way.  If  you  want  your 
sow  to  do  well  and  produce  a  good  litter 
for  you,  always  remember  that  she  must 
have  pure  water  and  plenty  of  it. 


Fitting  Live  Stock  for  the  Fair 

Lxihibitors  Get  Experience  in  Ordinary  Feeding 


Kindly  mention  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  willing  to  advertisers, 


T  is  some  time  before  our  next 
state  fairs  and  stock  shows  are 
held,  but  none  too  soon  for  the 
man  who  is  expecting  to  show 
his  live  stock  next  fall  to  begin 
to  give  the  matter  some  consideration. 
The  man  who  expects  to  show  aged  bulls 
and  boars  should  now  have  them  gain- 
ing nicely  in  flesh,  depending  on  the 
feeding  quality  of  the  animal,  age,  etc. 
llany  a  good  breeding  animal  is  prac- 
tically ruined  as  a  breeder  by  being  too 
rapidly  fleshed  in  order  to  get  him  into 
show  condition. 

Scrutinizing  judges,  such  as  we  have 
at  our  state  fairs,  are  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  mellowness  of  our 
animals.  An  animal  shown  in  a  mellow, 
smooth  condition  denotes  feeding  quality. 
You  cannot  get  your  aged  animal  well 
fitted  in  a  short  time.  Start  early  and 
go  slow.  By  doing  this  you  will  not 
only  have  a  much  better  fitted  animal, 
hut  you  will  not  be  nearly  so  liable  to 
destroy  the  breeding  qualities. 

Kach  state  fair  brings  many  new  breed- 
ers as  showmen,  oftentimes  with  splen- 
did individuals  poorly  fitted,  landing  en- 
tirely outside  the  money.  If  the  same 
animal  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an  ex- 
perienced showman  he  might  have  car- 
ried away  the  blue  ribbon.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  animal  has  been  pushed 
along  too  rapidly,  making  him  rough, 
hard  and  uneven. 

We  believe  there  is  no  plan  whereby 
the  inexperienced  man  can  get  such 
valuable  information  as  he  can  by  fitting 
one  or  more  animals  and  taking  them  to 
our  great  state  fairs.  Tou  can  go  and 
bo  a  visitor  and  learn  many  things,  but 
if  you  arc  directly  interested  as  a  com- 
petitor for  the  much  prized  ribbon,  you 
will  look  more  closely,  and  find  out  If 
possible  why  you  didn't  win,  and  In 
what  particular  your  animal  was  lack- 
ing. 

Tho  man  who  year  after  year  fits  his 
stock  for  the  show,  gives  the  malti-r  of 
feeding  and  enre-taklng  the  best  of  atten- 
tion. Ho  studies  closely  what  effect 
this  or  that  feed  has  on  the  animal  he  Is 


feeding,  knows  the  kinds  and  mixtures 
of  grains  that  produce  the  best  results, 
and  knows  their  cost.  This  perhaps  un- 
consciously makes  him  a  better  feeder 
of  his  general  farm  stock,  and  fits  him 
to  get  the  best  results  from  the  grain  fed 
to  his  fattening  animals. 

We  feel  that  we  can't  too  strongly  urge 
young  men,  starting  in  the  breeding  busi- 
ness to  fit  a  few  of  their  best  animals, 
and  show  them  at  their  next  state  fair. 
Many  of  our  farm  boys  have  become 
good  farmers  and  successful  breeders 
largely  because  it  was  their  good  fortune 
to  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
their  state  fair  and  there  learning  by 
observation  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be 
derived  from  raising  pure-bred  live  stock. 


New  Yorkers  Tjike  Apples  and  Butter 

An  average  of  twenty  carloads  a  day, 
or  a  total  of  2,212,S70  barrels  of  apples, 
were  received  in  New  York  City  during 
1913. 

During  1913  New  York  City  consumed 
150,465,480  pounds  of  butter,  valued  at  $64,- 
700,000. 


Sale  Dates 


Hereford  Cattle 

January  2S— Mousel  Bros.,  Cambridge, 
Neb. 

February  19  and  29—  Nebraska  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  Grand 
Tsland,  Neb.,  Robert  Mousel,  Cambridge, 
Neb.,  manager. 

April  15  and  Iff,  1914— Breeders'  Combi- 
nation sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Rogers,  McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

February  d  4— H.  C.  Glissman,  Sta- 
tion B,  Or  a,  Neb.  Sale  at  South 
Omaha. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April  1  and  2,  1914— Charles  Escher, 
1 5. >t tin,  la-    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Duroc-Jerseys 

February   2— E.    H.    Carpenter,  Fonta- 


nels, Neb. 

February  3— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  4— Gus  Krueger,  Bcemer,  Neb. 
February  6— Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb 
February    6—  Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  9— O.  EX  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  9— J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
February    10— F.    B.    Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb 

February  11— M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman 
Grove.  Neb. 

February  18— George  W.  Schwab,  Clay 
Center,  Neb. 

February  21— E.  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs, 
Lexington,  Neb. 

February  26— J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  27— Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal. 
Neb. 

February  27— O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

March  2— L.  J.  Kuzel,  Clarkson,  Neb. 
Poland-Chinas 

February  10— W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva,  Neb. 
February  11— U.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence, 

Neb. 

February  20— A.  E.  Rich,  Creighton,  Neb. 
February  24 — Jacob  Dietsch,  Boone,  Neb. 
February  28— O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

March  6— William  Ferguson,  Scribner, 
Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 

March  14,  1914—  Roy  Fisher,  Winside, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Son, 
Valley,  Neb. 

March  11— E.  H.  Cosgrove,  Farnam, 
Neb, 

March  25— A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma, 
Neb. 

Clydesdale  Horses 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Son, 
Valley,  Neb. 


J,  vSfe*^^!* . ' 

p^SJlpST  FLORIDA 

•**  The  Land  of  AII-the-Year  Out  Door  Life- 
Write  and  tell  us  what  you  would  like  to  do 
if  you  come  to  Florida.  Fruit  growing,  truck- 
ing, poultry,  bee  keeping,  stock  raising,  dairy- 
ing a  winter  home  or  business  or  professional 
openings,  as  well  as  some  lines  o£  manufacturing, 
and  we  try  to  assist  you  to  get  the  right  location. 
Your  success  means  our  Buccess  and  the  success  of  the 
community  in  which  y  ou  1 1  ve.  Illustrated  booklets  and 
"Facta  About  Florida"  sent  free  on  application. 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST  RY.  «J 

J.  E.  INGRAHAM  V.-Prea..  or  LOUIS  LARSON.Northweatern 

Room  152  City  Bide.,  Agent.  Room    152  109  West 

St.  Augustine.  Fia.  Adams  Street.  Chicago,  ill. 
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Real  Farm  Lands 

Our  lands  in  Putnam  county,  Flor- 
ida, are  real  farm  lands.  The  staple 
crops  are  corn,  oats,  rye,  hay,  cane, 
potatoes,  etc.,  the  •  difference  being 
however,  that  two  and  three  crops 
are  grown  on  the  same  land  the  same 
year  and  by  proper  rotation  the  land 
is  improved.  No  one  crop  country 
can  begin  to  compare  with  it. 

Seeing  is  believing.  We  want  you 
to  view  our  lands.  We  believe  we 
have  the  best  land  investment  in  tho 
United  States. 

Write  at  once  for  full  particulars. 

BENSON  &  CARMICHAEL 

642  Paxton  Block,  Omaha,  Neb. 
V  J 


TRY  STEEL  WHEELS 


The  Empire  Kind 

Don't  guess  about  them  —  try  them. 
Thousands  use  Empire  Steel  Wheels 
because  they  have  tried  them  and 
find  them  far  better  than  high  wood* 
en  wheels.  Save  your  horses  bf 
making  pulling  through  soft  fields 
and  over  muddy  roads  easy.  Make 
■ure  of  no  breakdown*  F.liirunntu  repair 
bills.  Empiro  Steel  Wheels  do  theee  very 
things.  Try  them.  We'll  rDrr 
make  It  easy  for  you  «D  ^.JT'irVwei 
our  plan.  ■  SO  DAYS 

EMPIRE  MFC.  CO.  TR,A£i 
Box  49H  Qulncy,  III. 


Tti'al  Fresh  Frozen  I^nke 
Superior  Herring,  irom 
our  own  Fishery,  spe- 
cial for  family  use;$:1.60 
per  100  lbs.  In  box.  Ne» 
Salted  $3.G0  100  lhs.  keg,  ELUngson  «  Hanson,  o   Mum 


95  cents 


6  VE AR 
CUARANTEC 


Railroad  Watch^ 

To  adr-nHo  our  buMneu,  n.sko  n.w  friends  and  Introduos  our  c».«loras 
ot  Wstoh  li.rialoi  «o  will  l-nd  iblo  slefant  Railroad  «n«b  by  BeUPOItMH 
for  ONLY  95  CENTS.  BaMUnwlla  alas,  fbll  nloksl  sllr.r  plUW 
oass.  lol.motl,.  on  dtol.  il,7,  ManWI, stem  wind  and  •>.n>  Ml,  •  !•"'•«• 
tlnioksruor  and  fully  suirtnt.rJ  for  6  rssrn.  8»nd  this  sdrsrllttmsnt  lo  us 
wlih  OB  CENTS  *nJ  »-"D  b*  stnt  by  roiurn  mail  po-l  palo. 
HsM.f.o  °n  |a«MWiJ  or  n.nn.,  r.fundsd.     Stud  Mo  lodsy.  AddrtpJ 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO..  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Fancy  Advance  2nd 


Grand  champion  sow  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1913.  This  great  sow  will 
be  sold  in  the  sale  of  Clarence  Wallace  at  Wisner,  Neb.,  on  February  3. 
She  is  bred  to  a  champion  boar. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  AH  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Immune  Duioc  Offering 

The  fact  that  an  offering  of  pure-bred 
hogs  is  immunized  fiom  cholera  shouldi 
attract  more  than  passing  attention 
from  breeders  and  farmers  at  this  time, 
for  when  the  buyer  can  rest  assured  that 
the  animal  he  buys  is  safe  from  this 
dreaded  disease  he  can  certainly  feel 
that  he  is  eliminating  a  great  deal  of  the 
danger  attendant  upon  breeding  pure- 
bred hogs.  In  this  issue  of  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  we  are  starting  an  ad- 
vertisement for  Mr.  M.  O.  Froistad  of 
Newman  Grove,  Neb.,  who  will  offer 
forty  head  of  immune  Durocs  in  his  sale 
to  be  held  at  that  place  on  February  11. 
This  offering  will  consist  of  thirty-five 
spring  gilts  and  five  yearling  and  tried 
sows.  Among  the  good  things  in  the 
yearlings  is  one  by  Belle's  Wonder  and 
bred  to  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Colonel 
Gano.  This  sow  was  the  first-prize  junior 
yearling  at  the  Boone  county  fair  last 
year.  Other  good  things  in  the  offering! 
are  three  spring  gilts  by  B.  &  L.'s  Won- 
der, three  by  Red  Chief  Wonder,  five  by 
Valley  Prince  by  Valley  King.  There  are 
also  twenty-three  head  by  M.  &  O.'s 
Chief  Select  by  Chief  Select,  and  among 
them  are  a  number  of  very  good  ones. 
These  sows  are  bred  to  Big  Gano,  Echo 
Wonder,  Cremo  and  Colonel  Mascot.  In 
this  connection  we  want  to  say  a  few- 
words  about  Big  Gano.  He  is  a  son,  of 
the  celebrated  Colonel  Gano  and  very 
much  resembles  his  illustrious  sire  in  gen- 
eral makeup  and  conformation.  He  is  a 
well  balanced  hog,  with  great  length, 
good,  strong,  arched  back,  good  bone  and! 
right  on  his  feet.  If  this  lad  keeps  com- 
ing on  as  he  should,  we  predict  that  he 
w  11  make  a  very  creditable  showing  next 
fall.  Not  only  that,  but  one  of  these 
choice  sows  bred  to  him  should  prove  a 
valuable  asset  in  any  man's  herd.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  right  kind,  bred 


right,  and  immune  from  disease,  write 
for  catalogue  and  arrange  to  attend  this 
sale-  G.  E.  Hall  will  represent  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  and  will  handle  any 
bids  that  may  be  sent  to  him  by  parties 
who  cannot  attend. 


Kane's  Choice  Duroc-Jersey  Offering; 

An  offering  of  Duroc-Jerseys  which  will 
interest  breeders,  stockmen  and  farmers 
will  be  the  one  held  by  J.  J.  Kane  at 
the  Kelso  barn,  Wisner,  Neb.,  on  Mon- 
day, February  9.  Mr.  Kane  will  sell 
forty-five  head  in  this  offering,  and  the 
blood  of  the  noted  Invincible  Chief  and 
Golden  Model  loth  will  be  very  strongly 
represented.  Invincible  Chief  is  a  boar 
that  has  done  Mr.  Kane  a  great  amount 
of  good.  He  has  sired  lots  of  size,  good 
depth  of  body  and  strong,  heavy  bone. 
There  will  be  fifteen  sows  in  the  sale  by 
him  and  a  number  will  be  bred  to  him. 
One  of  the  attractions  in  the  offering 
will  be  the  sow  Uneeda  Rose,  a  daughter 
of  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder.  She  is  an 
excellent  individual  and  will  be  mated 
with  Select  Improver,  a  good  son  of 
Chief  Select  2d.  Other  sows  of  special 
importance  in  this  offering  are  Model  Liz 
by  Colonel  Tippy,  Wonder  Rose  2d  by 
Golden  Model  4th,  Belle  Viewfield  by 
Proud  Tip  Ear,  Invincible  Maid  by  In- 
vincible Chief.  Some  of  these  are  mated 
with  Invincible  Chief,  others  with  Select 
Improver  and  a  number  with  the  show 
boar  Wonder's  Colonel  by  Proud  Colonel 
Junior,  out  of  the  dam  Wonder's  Beauty 
by  Crimson  Wonder  Again.  He  is  a 
March  16th  pig,  good  cherry  color,  that 
has  been  used  to  good  advantage  by  Mr. 
Kane.  This  will  be  an  offering  that 
should  appeal  to  stockmen  looking  for 
practical  stuff.  Mr.  Kane  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  breeding  operations  and  it 
is  because  he  has  the  class  of  stuff  that 
will  raise  good,  big,  strong  litters,  re- 
taining plenty  of  quality.  Arrange  to  at- 
tend this  sale  on  Monday,  February  9. 
If  you  cannot  attend  this  offering,  send 
bids  to  G.  E.  Hall,  who  will  represent 
this  paper. 


If  it  doesn't  do  the  work,  it's 
our  outfit,  not  yours.  We  sell 
Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  OO 
approval. 

We  don't  want  any  man  to 
keep  on  farming  with  horses 
or  mules  because  he  doubts  Tractor 
Farming. 


So  we  offer  to  prove  Tractor 
Farming  with  Avery  Outfits  — 
on  your  own  farm. 

We  can  make  this  proposition 
safely  because  we  have  behind  us 
the  experience  of  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  today  making  big 
successes  with  Avery  Outfits. 


9hr  Tractors 


Si  * 


One  Avery  owner  writes— "I  bought  the 
tractor  so  my  boys  could  farm  the  new 
way  as  I  expect  there  will  be  as  much 
change  If  a  few  yeirs  as  there  was  from 
the  old  reapers  to  the  binders." 

He's  absolutely  right.  Tractor  power  Is 
cheaper  than  horse  or  mule  power  Tractor 
Farming  also  means  bigger  crops. 

You  can  run  an  Avery  Outfit  all  alone. 
The  Avery  plowis  a"Self-Lift."  Pull  a  cord 
2t  the  end  of  the  furrow.  Power  from  the 
plow  wheel  raises  or  lowers  the  plows. 

Avery  Tractors  are  the  lightest-weight 


Tractors  considering  their  draw  bar  pull. 

They  don't  waste  fuel  or  power.  They 

don't  pack  the  ground  to  injure  crops. 

The  simplest  tractors  built. 
Five  sizes-8-16  to  40-80  H.  P.  They  fit 

any  size  farm— large,  medium  or  small. 
Learn  About  Tractor  Farming  And 
tbe  Avery  Sold  on  Approval  Plan 
Our  new  book  "Tractor  Farming"  tells  why  and 

how  to  farm  with  tractor  power.  Our  1914  Tractor 

and  Plow  Catalog  explains  Avery  Trial  Plan,  Low 

Prices,  Strong  Guarantees  and  Avery  Construction. 
Write,  telling  how  many  acres  you  farm  and 

how  many  horses  you  use  and  get  both  books 

FREE.  Address 


AVERY  COMPANY,  1976  Iowa  St.,  PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 

Also  manufarturers  of  Avery  Gas  Farm.  Trucks.  Undermounted 
Steam  Traction  Engines  and"  Yellow-Fellow"  Grain  Thresher*. 


W.  L.  DeClow  Heard  Prom 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  W. 
L.  DeClow  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  in  which 
he  makes  mention  of  having  received  an- 
other importation  of  Percheron  stallions 
and  mares.  We  think  this  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers.  Here  is  what  he 
says:  "On  January  5  I  received  another 
importation  of  Percheron  stallions  and 
mares  They  arrived  in  fine  condition 
(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  TWENTY) 


SAVE  MONEY 

by  writing-  for  our  32-page  money- 
saving  grocery  catalog.  You  save  on 
every  .pound  of  sugar-,  coffee,  spice*, 
drugs,  etc.    Write  now. 

ROSENBLUM,  Wholesaler, 

16th  and  Burt  Sts..     -     Omaha.  Neb. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


Don't  starve  your  hogs  to 
remove  worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product, 
then  select  six  growing  pigs, 
feed  them  all  the  grain,  oil 
meal,  tankage  and  milk  they 
can  eat,  then  place  before 
them  in  dry  trough  sample  of 
Hog  Potash  and  see  how  they 
eat  it.  Worms  cannot  live 
where  it  is  fed  regularly. 
Sold  at  prices  of  good  salt. 
Send  today  for  sample  and  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

Agents  wanted  In  unoccu- 
pied territory. 

Manufactured  by 


UNION 
STOCK. 

YARDS 
COMPANY 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC-JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th.  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond. 
W.  L.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  monev. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center.  Neb. 


DUROC  BRED  SOW  BARGAINS. 

Sows  for  sale  sired  by  I   Am   Crimson  Wonder 
5th,    Crimson   Advancer,  C.   H.'s  Crimson  Wonder 
and    Critic    Col.    2nd.      Bred   mostly  to  Crimson 
Duke   by  Crimson  Wonder  Again. 
ERNEST  rOWLIE,   -  HICKMAN,  NEB. 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  sao- 
cesa  than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.  S .  Every  one  an  ear  It  •veloper, 
ready  for  themarket  at  six  months  oldL  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd .  Write  for  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  MUh. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  Bale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Purebred  Registered 

HOL  STEIN 
CATTLE 


Do  you  consider  dairy  farming  a  real  busi- 
ness, a  man's  job  or  simply  a  side  issue? 
Are  you  keeping  high-producing  Holsteins  or 
just  cows? 

A  good  Holstein  is  little  short  of  a  per- 
petual motion  milk-milking  machine,  that 
while  in  milk  uses  her  food  for  milk  pro- 
duction and  when  dry  stores  up  body  fat  to 
be  converted  into  milk  fat  as  soon  as  she 
freshens.  She  will  earn  30  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  her  feed. 

Why  not  keep  this  kind? 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Also.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.   Sec'y.     Box   179.    Brattleboro.  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


These  sows  are  among  those  to  be  sold  in  the  Duroc-Jersey  sale  of  Robert 
Leisey  at  Wisner,  Neb.,  on  February  5.  They  look  like  the  right  kind,  don't 
they? 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

POLAND-CHINA  OPPORTUNITIES 

RED   P  O  LL  S 

Bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.     Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  the  best.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  wants  or  call. 

W.  r.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

Big,  smooth,  heavy  boned,  easy  feed- 
ers.    Spring  males,  by  the  noted  Way- 
side Jumbo.     Write  me.     I  have  what 
you  want. 

FRED  WILDE,  Columbus,  Neb. 

IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINA  GILTS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  gilts  for  sale,  sired  by  Blue  Valley  and  Blue 
Valley's  Orange  by  Big  Orange  Thev  have  been  given  the  double  treatment  and  are 
immune  from  disease,  and  all  bred  for  early  spring  farrow  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed THOMAS  P.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  NeD. 
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KAXE'S  "INVINCIBLE  CHIEF' 


'GOLDEN    MODEL  15TD? 


Offering  of  Immune  Duroc- Jersey  Bred  Sows 


Sale  to  Be  Held  in  Kelso's  Barn 


Wisner,  Neb.,   Monday,  Feb 

45  HEAD 


9,  1914 


There  will  be  fifteen  sows  in  this  offer- 
ing by  Invincible  Chief  and  twelve  by 
Golden  Model  15th,  others  by  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder,  Col.  Tippy,  Golden 
Ear,    B.    &  G.'s 


Mostly  Tried  Sows 

and  Yearlings. 
Some  Choice  Gilts. 


Model    4th,    Prond  Tip 
Wonder,  Chief  Invincible,  Chief  Select  2d 
and  Wonder  Model.    Offering  will  be  bred 
mostly  to  WONDER'S  COL.  by  Proud  Col. 
Jr.,  out  of  a  Crimson  Wonder  Again  dam, 

the  show  boar  which  Mr.  Kane  purchased  from  Mr.  Widle.  Others 
bred  to  SELECT  IMPROVER  by  Chief  Select  2d,  INVrXCIliLE 
CHIEF  AGAIN  by  Invincible  Chief  and  INVINCIBLE  CHIEF.  For 
catalogue,  address 

J.  J.  KANE,  Wisner,  Neb. 

COL.  N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Anct.  G.  E.  HALL,  Fieldman. 


rr 


VALLEY  KING 


Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Iowa  and  Nebraska 

m  ww  |  of  yearling  and  tried  sows  and  spring  gilts,  either 
Tt3  fiG3.CS  Kired  °y  or  l)re<l  t°  t',is  great  boar,  will  be  offered 
  in  the  Duroc-Jersey  sale  of  F.  B.  NELSON  at 

Lindsay,  Neb.,  Feb.  1 0,  *  1 4 

The  offering  will  consist  of  12  big,  smooth,  tried  sows,  all 
bred  to  VALLEY  KING,  19  fall  gilts  and  several  spring  gilts  sired 
by  him.  Others  in  the  ofifering  are  sired  by  Critic  B,  Golden  Model 
3d,  Golden  Model  4th  and  Chief  Select  2d.  20  head  are  bred  to 
VALLEY  KING  and  the  Dalance  to  Red  Chief  Wonder  2d  by  Red 
Chief  Wonder  and  F.  B.'s  Wonder  by  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  get  right  into  the  blue  blood  of  the  breed,  backed  up 
by  individual  merit  that  is  of  the  best.    For  catalogue  address 

F.  B.  NELSON,  Lindsay,  Neb. 

Auctioneer — Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel.  Fieldman — G.  E.  Hall. 
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Froistad's  Durocs  Are  Immune 

yfl f|  II       1  of  the  top  sows  and  gilts  from  his  herd  Trill 
IlcdQ  be  offered  for  sale  at  his  farm  adjoining 

Newman  Grove,  Neb.,  on  Feb.  11,  14 

The  offering  will  consist  of  35  spring  gilts  and  5  yearling  and 
tried  sows.  They  are  a  strong,  smooth,  growthy  lot,  representing 
such  sires  as  B.  &  L's.  Wonder,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Valley  Prince, 
Belle's  Wonder,  M.  O's.  Chief  Select  and  others.  These  sows  are 
bred  to  BIG  GANO,  a  splendid  son  of  Col.  Gano,  ECHO  WONDER 
by  Belle's  Wonder,  CREMO  and  COL.  MASCOT.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  get  in  and  get  something  good.  Furthermore,  you  can  know 
they  are  immune  from  cholera.    Better  write  for  catalogue  at  once  to 

M.  O.  FROISTAD,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 

Auctioneer — Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel.  Fieldman — G.  E.  Hall. 


HORSES 


America's  Famed  Horse  Districts 

This  particular  district,  famed  for  Percherons.  The  Chandler  herd  la  known  for 
draftlness.  substance  and  bone.  Big  bunch  reg.  stud»  for  sale,  yearlings  to  fours, 
with  weight  ami  finish  equal  to  French.  From  Imported  ancestry  on  both  sides  and 
well  grown.  Grown  here  simply  means  surest  foal  getters  and  farmer's  prices.  Juat 
East    i  onial.a.  FEED  CHANDLER,  H-t.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


Sold  3 1  Boars! 
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Last  Wednesday,  Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb.,  wrote  us: 

"During  the  last  (wo  montlis  when  you  carried  my 
Va-lnch  boar  card   I  have  Hold  31  head,  and  this  right 
after  my  public  sale  when  nearly  every  one  was 'sup- 
plied.   You  can  depend  on  my  business  next  yaar." 
Even  after  Ills  public  sale,  each  ad  sold  four  boars — less  than  50c 
for  each  sale!     Write  Mr,  Stuthman,  and  have  him  verify  it. 

An  immense  circulation  and1  the  service  of  an  ex- 
pert field  manoger  makes  this  possible. 
Rate  card  mailed  you  upon  request. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

I.IVE  STOCK  DEPARTMENT. 
OMAHA.  NEB. 
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Breeders'  Notes 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  NINETEEN) 
and  comprise  the  best  lot  of  ton  Perch- 
eron  stallions  1  have  seen  for  years;  they 
average  better  in  size  and  quality  all 
through  and  indicate  that  a  marked  im- 
provement In  the  Pare  heron  is  taking 
place  among  the  French  breeders,  as 
well  as  in  America.  These  are  especially 
improved  in  straight,  wide  backs,  and 
long,  broad,  deep  hips,  in  good  heads  and 
necks,  with  bold,  upstanding,  wide  fronts, 
showing  an  over-abundance  of  style  and 
finish,  with  big,  square-standing  feet. 
My  buyer,  Mr.  Kockwell,  who  has  bought 
for  me  almost  constantly  since  1902,  writes 
that  this  importation  comprises  the  larg- 
est and  heaviest-boned  ones  that  he  has 
been  able  to  see  in  Europe  this  season. 
1  also  received  a  consignment  of  Belgian 
mares  on  the  same  date,  ranging  in  age 
from  2  to  4  years,  which  I  am  offering 
at  ridiculously  low  prices.  I  also  have 
the  major  portion  of  my  August  impor- 
tation of  Belgians  that  were  purchased 
iti  the  Belgian  shows.  This  places  me  in 
a  position  to  show  customers  as  fine  a 
hunch  of  horses  to  select  from  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  I  am  endeavoring  this 
season  to  make  prices  within  reach  of 
all.  I  most  especially  urge  the  farmers 
of  our  country  to  invest  in  good  im- 
ported mares,  as  I  believe  this  is  the 
solution  of  the  horse-breeding  industry  in 
this  country.— W.  L.  DeClow,  Cedar  Kap- 
ids  Stallion  and  Jack  Farm,  Cedar  Rap- 
Ids,  la." 

Valley  King  Offering 

Breeders  of  Duroe-Jerseys  will  no  douibt 
be  interested  to  know  something  about 
the  sale  ottering  of  F.  B.  Nelson  at 
Lindsay,  Neb.,  on  February  1U.  In  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  this  will  be 
a  V aliey  King  offering,  and  anyone  con- 
versant with  Duroc  history  knows  what 
this  means.  Valley  King,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  an  outstanding  winner  of 
grand  championship,  both  at  the  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  state  fairs.  Not  only  this, 
but  he  is  the  natural  product  of  a  line  of 
breeding  that  is  considered  to  be  of  un- 
equaled  excellence  among  Duroc  breeders 
in  general.  Mr.  Nelson  is  going  to  offer 
forty-five  head  in  this  sale.  There  will 
be  twelve  head  of  tried  sows,  all  bred  to 
Valley  King;  there  will  be  nineteen  headi 
of  fall  gilts  sired  by  him,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  extra  good  spring  gilts.  There 
will  be  twenty  head  in  this  sale  bred  to 
him,  all  told.  So  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  offering  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  most  discriminating  buyer  to  ob- 
tain exactly  what  he  wants.  Besides 
those  sired  by  Valley  King,  there  will  be 
others  by  such  well  known  boars  as 
Colonel  Muncie,  Critic  B.,  Golden  Model 
3d,  Golden  Model  4th  and  Chief  Select  2d. 
Those  in  the  offering  not  bred  to  Valley 
King  are  bred  to  either  Red  Chief  Won- 
der 2d  by  Red  Chief  Wonder,  or  F.  B.'s 
Wonder  by  B.  <5c  L.'s  Wonder.  We  sin- 
cerity hope  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  wanting  something  really  good 
in  the  way  of  a  bred  sow  will  make  it 
a  point  to  attend  this  sale.  Mr.  Nelson 
is  one  of  those  breeders  who  really  does 
things,  and  he  has  an  offering  this  year 
that  is  worthy  the  support  of  anyone  who 
loves  a  good  Duroc.  Write  for  catalogue 
at  once,  mentioning  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  If  you  cannot  attend  the  sale 
yourself  and  wish  to  buy  something,  if 
you  will  send  your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of 
this  paper  they  will  be  properly  cared 
for. 


Dependable  Duroc  Offering 

One  of  the  really  first-class  offerings 
of  Durocs  to  be  sold  this  season  is  that 
of  Henry  Stuthman  at  Pilger,  Neb.,  on 
February  6.  At  this  time  Mr.  Stuthman 
is  going  to  offer  for  sale  ten  tried  sows, 
fifteen  fall  gilts  and  twenty  spring  gilts. 
The  tried  sows  are  by  Melina's  Wonder, 
Red  Jim,  Wallace's  Wonder,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  Golden  Model  4th.  The 
spring  and  fall  gilts  are  by  Melina's 
Wonder,  Valley  King,  Crimson  Wonder 
Select,  Colonel  Tippy  and  B.  &  G.'s 
Wonder.  There  are  certainly  a  lot  of 
good  things  in  this  offering.  Among 
these  is  a  gilt  out  of  the  great  sow  Sweet 
Rose  2d  and  sired  by  the  great  show  and 
breeding  boar  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder.  This 
gilt  is  bred  to  Chief  Model  for  an  early 
litter.  One  of  the  choicest  fall  gilts  is 
by  Melina's  Wonder  and  out  of  a  Red 
Jim  sow.  This  gilt  is  bred  to  Crimson/ 
Wonder  Select  for  a  first  of  March  far- 
row. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  good 
ones.  We  just  want  to  say  that  this 
offering  will  speak  for  itself  on  sale  day 
and  that  any  man  who  wants  a  strictly 
first-class  sow  and  cannot  find  what  he 
wants  in  this  offering,  both  as  to  breed- 
ing and  individual  excellence,  must  be 
hard  to  please,  indeed.  Write  for  cata- 
logue and  make  arrangements  to  be  on 
hand  sale  day.  If  you  cannot  do  so  and 
wish  to  buy  something,  send  your  bids  to 

G.  E.  flail  of  this  paper  and  he  will  give 
them  his  careful  attention. 

Carpenter  Soils  on  February  2 

This  is  the  last  call  for  the  sale  of 
Duroc-Jersey  bred  sows  to  be  held  at 
Kontanelle,  Neb.,  February  2,  by  Ernest 

H,  Carpenter  of  that  place.  Mr.  Car- 
penter is  going  to  sell  thirty  gilts,  seven 
fall  yearlings  and  eight  tried  sows  in  this 
sale.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  very 
choice  lot,  indeed.  The  offering  is  in 
first-class  condition,  and  as  to  size  we 
will  say  that  the  spring  gilts  are  just 
Mbout  mm  growl  by  a  led  as  will  be  sold. 
hi  liny  offering  this  year.    One  of  the  at- 


tractions of  the  sale  Is  the  tried  sow 
Critic  Lelle,  the  dam  of  Mr.  Carpenter  s 
herd  boar,  Prince  Critic.  She  is  bred  to 
Wallace's  Sensation  for  a  March  2d  litter. 
Droopy  A.  2d  is  another  good  sow  going 
in  tho  sale.  She  is  the  dam  of  the  tour 
best  boars  in  Mr.  Carpenter's  last  fail 
sale,  and  has  always  been  a  producer 
of  some  of  the  best  stuff  on  the  farm. 
The  gilts  in  this  offering  will  avei  age 
around  3U0  pounds.  Book  up  Mr.  Carp  en- 
ter's ad.  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  ar- 
range to  attend  this  sale.  Parties  from 
a  distance  will  be  met  at  Nickerson,  the 
first  station  north  of  Fremont,  on  the 
day  of  sale,  on  either  the  Burlington  or 
Northwestern  railroad.  G.  E.  Hall  will 
represent  thid  paper  and  will  be  glad  to 
take  care  of  any  bids  that  may  be  sent 
by  any  person  who  cannot  attend  this 
salo  in  person.  Kindly  mention  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

Wallace's  Great  Offering 

Clarence  Wallace  of  Wisner,  Neb.,  wi.l 
sell  forty  head  of  yearling  and  tried  sows 
at  his  farm  near  that  place  on  March  3. 
We  must  ask  tne  indulgence  of  readers 
of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  if  we  seem 
over-zealous  in  our  remarks  regarding 
the  general  makeup  of  this  offering,  lor 
we  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  one  that 
will  stand  the  test  under  any  recom- 
mendation we  may  give  it.  One  of  the 
features  of  this  sale  is  the  fact  that  u 
will  contain  the  grand  champion  sow  at 
Nebraska  in  1913,  Fancy  Advance  2d,  bred 
to  a  champion  boar.  As  will  be  remem- 
bered, this  sow  was  sired  by  Wallace's 
Wonder,  and  there  are  five  other  sows 
in  the  sale,  sired  by  the  same  boar,  that 
are  each  and  every  one  good  enough  in 
every  respect  to  go  into  any  herd  in  the 
land;  in  fact,  Mr.  Wallace  made  the  re- 
mark to  us  while  we  were  there  that  he 
considered  these  six  sows  to  be  as  good 
as  anything  he  liad  ever  offered  for  sale. 
Besides  these  six  sows  there  will  be  nine 
granddaughters  of  Wallace's  Wonder  and 
seven  daughters  of  the  splendid  breeding 
boar  Golden  Model  4th.  Twenty-seven 
head  of  the  offering  are  bred  to  Golden 
Model  4th  and  the  balance  to  Colonel 
Chief  and  Muncie  Colonel.  Everything  in 
this  ofiering  is  absolutely  and  unquali- 
fiedly cholera  proof,  for  the  good  and 
sufficient  reason  that  they  have  every 
one  passed  through  the  disease  at  least 
two  different  times.  If  you  are  looking 
for  the  very  best  obtainable  in  Duroo 
breeding,  and  general  makeup,  write  for 
catalogue  and  arrange  to  attend  this  sale. 
If  you  cannot  do  so,  send  your  bids  to 
G.  E.  Hall  of  this  paper  and  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Durocs  that  Make  Good 

No  Duroc  breeder  in  northern  Nebraska 
has  made  more  rapid  strides  during  the 
last  few  years  than  Bobert  Leisy  of  Wis- 
ner, Neb.  Mr.  Leisy  at  this  time  has 
one  of  the  top  herds  of  the  state,  both 
in  the  matter  of  breeding  and  also  from 
an  individual  point  of  view.  He  has  been 
a  most  discriminating  buyer  of  the  very 
best  individuals  in  the  leading  sales  of 
the  country,  and  has  evinced  a  keen  in- 
sight into  the  science  of  mating  and 
breeding,  and  as  a  result  he  has  built 
up  a  herd  that  takes  rank  with  the  best. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  an  exceptional 
caretaker  and  has  the  faculty  of  grow- 
ing his  stuff  out  in  the  very  best  possible 
shape  and  in  a  way  that  enhances  their 
future  usefulness  as  breeders.  He  is  go- 
ing to  sell  forty  head  in  this  sale,  which 
will  be  held  at  his  farm  near  Wisner  on 
February  5.  The  offer,  ng  will  consist  of 
five  tried  sows,  twenty-eight  spring  gilts 
and  seven  fall  yearlings.  Fall  yearlings 
are  all  by  Proud  Colonel  Boy  by  Proud 
Colonel.  The  gilts  are  by  Critic  B.,  Col- 
onel Tippy,  Prince  Muncie  Colonel,  Gol- 
den Model  15th,  Model  Boy,  R.  L.'s  Model, 
Lincoln  Chief  2d,  Dusty  Crimson,  Echo 
Crimson  Wonder,  Sioux  Wonder  and  J. 
S.'s  Model.  Tried  sows  are  by  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder,  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder, 
Crimson  Chief  and  Krueger's  Chief  Per- 
fection. These  sows  are  bred  to  Wonder 
Lad,  Colonel  2d  and  High  Chief,  a  son 
of  invincible  Chief.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  here  is  a  blending  of  the  best 
blood  lines  of  the  breed.  An  important 
fact  in  connection  with  this  offering  is 
that  every  animal  in  the  sale,  and  every 
animal  on  the  farm  for  that  matter,  is 
immune  from  disease,  and  every  sow  go- 
ing in  the  sale  was  immune  at  least 
n.nety  days  prior  to  the  time  of  being 
bred.  Better  write  for  catalogue  at  once, 
mentioning  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
G.  E.  Hall  will  represent  this  paper  and 
will  handle  bids  of  parties  that  cannot 
attend  in  person. 


Krueger's  Immune  Durocs 

Twenty-five  yearling  and  tried  sows 
and  ten  spring  gilts  is  the  quota  to  be 
offered  in  the  Duroc-Jersey  bred  sow  sale 
of  Gus  Krucger  of  Beemer,  Neb.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  This  will  be  the  best  offering 
that  Mr.  Krueger  has  ever  presenttnl  to 
the  public.  They  are  a  splendid,  growthy, 
uniform  lot  and  have  been  fed  on  a  bal- 
anced ration  that  should  insure  their  go- 
ing out  and  doing  good  in  the  hands  of 
other  breeders  if  given  ordinary  care. 
One  of  the  principal  herd  boars,  in  serv- 
ice in  this  herd  is  Colonel  Chief  by  Col- 
onel Chief  2d  by  Colonel  Chief  by  King- 
the  Colonel  by  Prince  of  Colonels.  His 
dam  was  I^ady  Princess  by  Prince  of 
Colonels,  thus  making  him  a  line-bredi 
Colonel  hog.  He  is  a  boar  of  great  scale, 
Well  balanced,  with  good,  strong  back 
and  deep  body,  and  In  every  respect  is 
the  kind  that  will  command  the  interest 
((•ONTINTICI)    ON    I'M3E    TWENTY -TWO) 
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CARPENTER'S  DUROC  OFFERINGS 

Forty-five  Head  of  Top  Sows  and  Big  Growthy  Spring  Gilts  to  be 
Sold  at  Auction 

At  Fontanelle,  Neb.,  Feb.  2,1914 

The  offering  will  consist  of  fifteen  tried  sows  and  thirty 
spring  gilts.  Some  of  the  attractions  will  he  Critic  Belle,  the  dam 
of  Prince  Critic;  three  daughters  of  this  sow,  sired  by  Wallace's 
Sensation,  and  three  spring  gilts,  sired  by  Prince  Critic.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  good  ones.  Fifteen  head  are  sired  by  Prince 
Critic,  ten  head  by  Wallace's  Sensation  and  the  balance  by  Model 
Boy,  Fancy  Wonder  and  Golden  Model  4th.  They  are  bred  to  Car- 
penter's Golden  Model,  Ivan's  Golden  Model,  Wallace's  Sensation 
and  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Jr.  This  is  one  of  the  top  offerings  of  the 
season.  They  are  right  in  every  way,  and  for  size,  bone,  quality 
and  smoothness  they  are  certainly  right  among  the  tops.  Write 
for  catalogue  at  once  to 

E.  H.  CARPENTER,  Fontanelle,  Neb. 

AUCT. — Col.  E.  Z.  Russel.  FIELDMAN — G.  E.  Hall. 

Parties  Attending  Sale  Will  be  Met  at  Nickerson  on  Morning  of  Sale. 


Fancy  Advance  2d 

Champion  Duroc-Jersey  Sow  at  Nebraska  '13 

Is  Included  in  the  Forty  Head  of  Matured  Sows  Going  in  the  Sale 
of  Clarence  Wallace 

At  WISNER,  NEB.,  FEB.  3,  1914 

Attractions — SIX  WALLACE'S  WONDER  SOWS,  including 
Fancy  Advance  2d,  a  grand  champion,  sow  bred  to  Golden  Model 
4th,  a  champion  boar.  These  six  sows  are  as  good  as  ever  pro- 
duced on  this  farm.  NINE  GRANDDAUGHTERS  OF  WALLACE'S 
WONDER  AND  SEVEN  DAUGHTERS  OF  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH. 

Twenty-seven  head  are  bred  to  Golden  Model  4th,  five  to 
Prince  Muncie  Col.,  and  fourteen  to  Col.  Chief. 

There  is  more  scale  represented  in  this  offering  than  any  we 
have  ever  made  in  the  past.  If  you  are  looking  for  the  big,  smooth, 
prize  winning  kind,  write  for  catalogue  to 

CLARENCE  WALLACE,  Wisner,  Neb. 

AUCT. — Col.  Fred  Reppert.  FIELDMAN — G.  E.  Hall. 

RemembM',  Everything  on  This  Farm  is  Immune  from  Cholera. 


Krueger's  Immune  Duroc  Offering 
At  BEEMER,  NEB.,  FEB.  4,  1914 

25  Yearling  and  Tried  Sows  and  10  Spring  Gilts 

Fifteen  head  are  bred  to  Col.  Chief,  one  of  the  largest  boars  in 
service  in  the  state.  If  you  want  something  really  good  get  a  sow 
bred  to  this  great  boar.  Twenty  head  are  bred  to  A  Professor  or 
Golden  Model. 

Some  of  the  attractions — BESSIE  WONDER,  tried  sow  by 
Wallace's  Wonder,  bred  to  Col.  Chief;  RED  BEAUTY,  by  Sensa- 
tion Wonder,  bred  to  Col.  Chief;  four  fall  sows,  litter  sisters,  by 
Prince  Muncie  Col.,  all  bred  to  Col.  Chief.  The  very  top  blood 
lines  of  the  breed  are  represented  in  this  offering.  Individually, 
they  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Catalogues  are  ready  and  may  be  had  by  writing 

GUS  KRUEGER,  Beemer.  Nebraska 

AUCT. — Col.  Fred  Reppert.  FIELDMAN — G.  E.  Hall. 


Leisy's  Immune  Durocs 

At  PUBLIC  SALE 

Forty  head  of  big,  smooth,  heavy  boned  sows  and  gilts  of 
choicest  breeding,  grown  and  developed  under  conditions  that  in- 
sure their  future  usefulness  as  breeders.  Every  one  immuned  two 
months  before  being  bred.    To  be  sold  at 

Wisner,  Neb.,  Feb.  5,  1914 

The  offering  will  consist  of  five  tried  sows,  seven  fall  year- 
lings and  twenty-eight  spring  gilts.  They  are  sired  by  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder,  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder,  Crimson  Chief,  Krueger's 
Chief  Perfection,  Proud  Col.  Boy,  Critic  B.,  Col.  Tippy,  Prince 
Muncie  Col.,  Golden  Model  15th,  Model  Boy,  R.  L.'s  Model,  Lincoln 
Chief  2d,  Dusty  Crimson,  Sioux  Wonder  and  others.  They  are 
bred  for  early  farrow  to  COL.  2D,  by  Proud  Col.;  WONDER  LAD, 
by  Crimson  Wonder  10th,  and  HIGH  CHIEF,  by  Invincible  Chief. 
For  catalogue  address 

ROBERT  LEISY,  Wisner,  Neb. 

AUCT. — Col.  Fred  Reppert.  FIELDMAN — G.  E.  Hall. 


A  Great  Duroc  Offering 

Forty-five  Head  of  Tried  Sows,  Fall  Yearlings  and  Spring  Gilts,  All 
Bred  for  Early  Farrow,  Will  be  Sold  at 

Pilger,  Neb.,  Feb.  6, 1914 

This  is  a  select  draft  from  the  herd  of  Henry  Stuthman,  and 
there  is  not  an  undesirable  individual  in  the  offering.  They  have 
an  abundance  of  size,  are  in  fine  condition  and  have  been  fed  on 
a  balanced  ration,  including  plenty  of  alfalfa. 

They  are  sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  Red  Jim,  Wallace's  Won- 
der, Red  Chief  Wonder,  Golden  Model  4th,  Crimson  Wonder  Select, 
Col.  Tippy,  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder,  Valley  King  and  others.  They  are 
bred  to  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder,  Chief's  Model  and  Crimson  Wonder 
Select.  See  field  note  for  further  particulars.  For  catalogue 
address 

HENRY  STUTHMAN,  P,NLEGBER 


AUCT. — Col.  Fred  Reppert 


FIELDMAN — G.  E.  Hall. 


HORSES 


WOLF  BROS. 


ALBION,  NEB. 

BOONE  COUNTY. 


Percherons,  Belgians 
and  Shires 

OUR  NEW  IMPORTATION  OF 
PERCHEKOX,  BELGIAN  A  X  J> 
SHIRE  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

has  arrived.  They  are  the  best 
we  have  ever  owned.  We  also 
have  a  splendid  lot  of  American 
breds.  They  are  the  big,  heavy- 
boned,  drafty  kind,  with  style  and 
action.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
We   know  you   will  be  pleased. 

A  Certificate  of  Soundness  Given 
Witli  Each  Animal.  We  invite 
correspondence. 


Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
AT  AUCTION 

In  Sale  Pavilion,  So.  Omaha,  Neb.,  Feb.3, 9 14 

100  HEAD  Zh8L«  100  HEAD 

There  will  be  65  head  of  cows  and  heifers,  milking 
or  soon  due,  by  such  sires  as  Sir  Pontiac  Rag  Apple  Korn- 
dyke  49334,  Pontiac  Soldene  Butter  Boy  39473  and  others 
of  equal  merit.  Also  25  heifers  and  heifer  calves,  among 
them  being  several  grand-daughters  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs. 

10  BULLS,  ready  for  service,  mostly  out  of  A.  E.  0. 
dams  and  the  right  kind. 

Everthing  is  tuberculin  tested.  For  catalog,  address 

HENRY  GLISSMAN,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Percherons,  Belgians  and  Shires 


Imported  and  Homebred 
Stallions  and  Mares,  rang- 
ing   in  age    from  coming 

two-year-olds  to  matured  ages.  We  have  a  lot  of  two  and  three-year-old  stalli"!  - 
weighing  from  1900  to  :M00  pounds:  among  them  a  fine  lot  of  pasture-raised  stal- 
lion's the  kind  for  the  western  breeder.  A  fine  lot  of  mares  for  sale.  Always  have 

stock  for  sale — never  sold  out.     Write  for  prices,  descriptions,  etc. 

NORTH  &  ROBINSON  CO.,  -  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


FRESH    IMPORTATION     OF  HEAVY 
BONED,  BIG 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

just  received.  You  should  see  them.  Eighty  Bel- 
gians and  Percherons  on  hand.  A  carload  of  good 
mares  (both  breeds)  for  sale  now  at  prices  that 
will  move  them.  Some  first  class  jacks  also  for 
sale. 

W.  L.  De  CLOW.  Cedar  Rapids  Stallion 
and  Jack  Farm.  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 


JACKS    AND  JENNETS. 

Eighty  large-bontd.  black  < 
Mammoth  Jacks,  15  to  16 
hands  standard,  guaran- 
teed and  priced  to  sell 
The  kind  all  are  looking 
for.  Also  good,  young 
Percheron  stallions.  Reference, 
five  banks  of  Lawrence.  40 
miles  west  of  Kansas  City  on 
Santa  Fe  and  U.  P.  P..  R. 
AI.  E.  SMITH,  -  -  LAWRENCE.  KAN 
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January  84,  1914 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C.  Davenport 


N 


O  ONE  could  ask  for  a  bettor 
market  for  cattle  than  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  last  week  or 
ten  days.  The  buying  demand 
has  been  broad  and  cattle  have 
moved  with  greater  freedom  than  for  a 
number  of  weeks  back.  The  market  in 
fact  has  been  in  a  most  healthy  and, 
from  a  sellers'  standpoint,  satisfactory 
condition.  In  almost  all  respects  it  has 
been  just  the  opposite  of  what  was  ex- 
perienced by  cattlemen  during  December. 
Almost  every  day  has  been  characterized 
by  a  snappy  trade  that  always  tends  to- 
wards higher  prices.  Under  this  influ- 
ence the  market  has  gradually  advanced 
and  is  anywhere  from  25c  to  50c  higher 
than  it  was  a  month  ago. 

The  general  improvement  in  cattle  sell- 
ing conditions  has  by  no  means  been 
confined  to  one  market,  but  has  been 
general  over  the  whole  country.  To  be 
sure,  receipts  have  not  been  so  large,  but 
the  decrease  at  the  six  largest  markets 
amounts  to  only  50,460  head  for  the  year 
to  date  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  and  that  certainly 
is  not  large  enough  to  have  any  real  in- 
fluence on  the  market.  However,  it  tends 
to  strengthen  cattlemen  in  the  belief  that 
supplies  of  cattle  are  likely  to  show  a 
decrease  as  the  season  advances,  and  in 
that  way  the  falling  off  in  present  re- 
ceipts as  compared  with  last  year  may 
have  considerable  influence. 

Cattlemen  at  the  big  market  centers 
have  been  acquiring  increased  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  market,  and  nothing 
has  occurred  as  yet  to  cause  them  to 
change  their  opinion. 

Hogs  Highest  Since  October 

Hogs  have  been  steadily  working  higher 
and  the  market  during  the  last  week  has 
averaged  the  highest  of  any  time  since 
early  in  October  of  last  year.  As  a 
matter  of  course  priees  have  fluctuated! 
up  and  down,  but  the  ups  last  week  had 
decidedly  the  best  of  it,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  the  previous  week.  The  ad- 
vance has  by  no  means  been  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  surprise,  as  the  bulls  were 
expecting  something  of  the  kind  to  occur 
early  in  the  year.  Now  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial improvement  has  taken  place 
the  more  conservative  of  the  crowd  are 
inclined  to  regard  present  prices  as 
about  as  high  as  can  be  expected  tor 
some  little  time  to  come. 

Thus  far  this  year  the  receipts  of  hogs 
at  the  six  largest  market  points  show  a 
decrease  of  50,000  head  as  compared  with 
the  first  half  of  January  last  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  eleven  markets  show 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  80,000  head  as 
compared  with  last  year,  but  a  decrease 
of  450,000  head  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1912.  It  will  thus  be  noted 
that  the  receipts  of  hogs,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  have  not  proven 
excessive  thus  far  and  if  the  country 
is  going  to  experience  any  very  heavy 
runs  for  January  and  February,  as  pre- 
dicted by  some,  it  is  time  they  were  ma- 
terializing. As  a  rule  nearly  everyone 
agrees  that  after  February  light  runs  are 
to  be  anticipated. 

Lambs  Selling  Well 

Sheep  and  lambs  thus  far  have  proven 
very  satisfactory  actors  so  far  as  sellers 
are  interested.  The  receipts  at  the  six 
big  markets  have  shown  a  falling  off  of 
..uly  30,000  head  for  the  first  half  of 
January.  At  the  same  time  the  consum- 
ing demand  has  been  good  and  the  mar- 
ket from  day  to  day  has  continued  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Prices  of  late  have 
not  shown  very  much  change.  It  Is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  the  de- 
mand is  so  good  that  as  often  as  largo 
receipts  cause  a  slump  In  values,  just  as 
BOOT  as  there  is  a  let  up  in  the  run 
prices  immediately  sluing  back.  In  other 
words,  lambs  on  the  basis  of  Omaha  have 
been  moving  very  freely  around  $8.00,  but 
as  often  as  they  get  a  little  above  that 
figure  and  owners  begin  letting  them 
come  a  little  too  freely  the  price  drops 
down,  but  speedily  springs  back  to  about 
the  $X.OO  mark  or  better  as  soon  an  the 
run  Mfhtens,  Sheep  at  most  points  have 
beta   BOaroc   most  of  the  time,  although 


there  have  been  fully  as  many  if  not 
more  ewes  than  some  were  inclined  to 
anticipate. 

The  way  the  market  has  been  acting 
of  late  most  sheep  men  are  not  ex pecting 
any  very  great  change  in  the  price  list 
in  the  very  near  future. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  trade  that, 
while  not  as  yet  attracting  much  atten- 
tion, nevertheless  promises  to  have  a 
distinct  bearing  on  the  future,  and  that 
is  the  wool  question.  A  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  wool  market 
has  undoubtedly  scared  out  a  good  many 
buyers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  on  a  large  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  late  in  the  winter  with  the  idea 
of  holding  them  until  shearing  time  be- 
fore letting  them  go  to  the  packers.  This 
demand  for  shearings  has  in  years  past 
been  a  great  support  to  the  market, 
absorbing  the  poorly  finished  stuff  and 
taking  care  of  the  surplus  on  days  of 
heavy  runs,  thus  preventing  an  over- 
supply  of  killers.  The  elimination  of 
this  demand  could  hardly  fail  to  be  keenly 
felt  later  in  the  season,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  any- 
thing definite  along  that  line.  Several 
things  might  happen  to  bring  about  a 
change;  even  the  wool  market  might 
advance  to  a  point  that  would  make  the 
buying  of  shearing  stock  look  like  a 
good  proposition. 


Breeders'  Notes 

(CONTINUED    FROM  PAGE  TWENTY) 

of  the  breeders  of  today.  In  our  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  good  sows  to  be  offered 
in  Mr.  Krueger's  sale  bred  to  this  boar 
would  be  a  good  proposition  for  any 
breeder.  Fifteen  head  in  the  sale  are 
bred  to  this  boar.  The  balance  are  bred 
to  A  Professor  and  Golden  Model  by 
Golden  Model  4th.  The  tried  sows  going 
in  the  sale  are  by  Wallace's  Wonder, 
Sensation  Wonder  2d,  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder, 
Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Red  Chief  Won- 
der, Colonel  Morgan  and  Sensation  Won- 
der. The  yearling  sows  are  all  by  Prince 
M uncle  Colonel,  and  they  are  a  good  lot. 
The  spring  gilts  are  by  A  Professor,  B. 
&  L.'s  Wonder  and  Fancy  Wonder. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  arrange  to  at- 
tend this  sale.  The  offering  will  cer- 
tainly speak  for  itself.  If  you  cannot 
attend,  send  your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of 
this  paper  and  they  will  be  carefully 
handled.  Kindly  mention  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing. 


Horse  Breeders'  Sale 

The  sixteenth  annual  sale  of  the  Horse 
Breeders'  Association  at  Bloornington, 
111.,  will  hold  forth  at  that  place  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  28,  29  and  30.  There  will  be  460 
head  of  imported  and  American-bred 
Percheron.  Belgian,  Shire  and  Clydesdale 
stallions  and  mares,  with  sixty  head  of 
Shetlands  and  twenty  trotting  bred 
horses,  coming  from  over  100  consigners, 
among  these  being  the  best  importers 
and  breeders  in  the  United  States.  These 
sales  are  an  event  in  the  horse  world  of 
America  each  year,  and  the  lineup  of 
the  coming  sale  is  in  every  sense  the 
best  that  it  has  ever  been.  These  sales 
are  he  Idin  a  large  colliseum  that  is  well 
heated,  and  every  comfort  of  the  buyer 
is  well  looked  after.  Write  to  the  Bloom- 
ington  Horse  Breeders'  Association, 
Bloomington,  111.,  for  a  catalogue  giv- 
ing further  details  of  the  individuals 
making  up  this  offering.  Kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Holsteins  at  Auction 

Wo  hope  that  everyone  of  our  readers 
who  is  interested  in  Holstein  cattle  will 
keep  in  mind  the  sale  of  H.  C.  Gliss- 
man  to  be  held  in  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
sale  pavilion  on  February  3.  Mr.  Gliss- 
man  is  going  to  sell  100  head  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  in  this  sale.  There  will 
be  sixty-five  head  of  first-class  cows  and 
heifers,  many  of  them  milking,  the  bal- 
ance soon  to  freshen.  These  are  sired 
by  such  bulls  as  Sir  Potiac  Hag  Apple 
Korndykei  Poatiae  Soldene  Butter  Boy 
and  other  bulls  of  equal  merit.  There 
will  also  bo  twenty-fivo  head  of  espec  ially 
good,  well  marked  heifers  and  heifer 
calves,  a  number  of  these  being  grand- 
daughters of  the  great  King  of  the  Pon- 
tlac»,  The  offering  will  contain  ten.  bulls, 
all  of  s<  r\  iceab'e  age,  mostly  out  of  A. 
U  'i.  dams.  This  annual  sale  of  Mr. 
Glissmnn's  is  an  established  affair,  and; 
bis  offering  each  year  and  the  quality 
of  cattle  he  puts  forth  aro  ample  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  he  Is  bringing  out  tho 
right  kind.  Everything  In  this  sale  Is 
tuberculin  tested  and  a  certificate  of 
health  is  given  with  euch  animal.  For 
further  Information  address  Henry  C, 
Ollssman,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Neto, 
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POULTRY 

Langshans 

FOR  BLACK  LANGSHAN  C0CKI3R- 
els  try  Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb.  

89G  BLACK  LANGSHANS.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


FULL-BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels  for  sale.  C.  C.  Cunningham, 
Kennard,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BLACK  LANGSHANS— MA  B 
Curtis.  Lyons,  Neb.  

WHITE  LANGS  I  TAN  CHICKENS, 
M'hite  Pekin  ducks,  White  African  Gui- 
neas, White  Holland  turkeys.  Write  for 
prices.  L.  T.  Cummings,  Lakeview  Farm, 
Howe,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
Cockerels,  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Otto 
Frahm.  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb. 


MY  ENTIRE  FLOCK  CHOICE  ROSE- 
comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each; 
hens,  $8;  pullets.  $10  dozem  Kaveney 
Bros.,  Linwood,  Neb. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels;  no  better  bird,  $1  each;  eggs,  $1 
setting.    Olga  Hayek,  Linwood,  Neb. 


123  SINGLE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,   Blair.  N^b. 


456  SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair.  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
for  sale  from  winners  at  Omaha,  Neb.; 
■  State  Fair.  Nebraska  State  Show,  etc., 
$1  to  $2.50  each.  Cockerel  which  won 
first  at  Auburn,  for  sale  at  $4;  also  cock- 
erel which  was  in  second  pen  at  $3.50. 
Clark  L.  Port,  Auburn,  Neb. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  EROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  75c  each.  Ben  Wachter,  Her- 
man, Neb. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1.50.  Mrs.  L.  Schellhorn,  Ches- 
ter, Neb. 


Minorcas 

SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  MINORCAS 
and  Rose-Comb  Rhode  island  Reds;  good 
cockerels  that  have  been  scored.  Book- 
ing egg  orders  now.  Write  for  prices. 
Benj.  J.  Brissey,  Auburn,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS— COCKERELS, 
$150  to  $4;  1-vear-old  cock  direct  from 
Kellerstrass  last  March,  $10  to  first  party 
sending  money  with  order.  H.  E.  Eells, 
Falls  City,  Neb.   


PRIZE-  WINNING,  SINGLE-COMB! 
Buff  Orpingtons.  Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville, 
Neb.  

355  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


We  are  the  largest 
operators  in 

REAL  ESTATE 

in  Chicago 

If  you  want  to  sell  or 
exchange  your  farm,  send 
us  complete  description, 
with  price. 

HeO.  Stone  &  Co. 

76  W.  MONROE  ST. 

ENTIRE  FOURTH  FLOOR. 


Plants 


Cri.wold'a  "BEAUTY" 
Fall  Bearing  Strawberry 

GritwoldVFIND" 
Everbearing  Raspberry. 

Both  are  vigorous  grow- 
ers; yieldearly;exccllent 
In  flavor— good  keepers 
picked.  Write  forcatalog; 
and  details  of  great  offer. 

Griiwold  Seed  Company 

155  So.  10th  St. 
Lincoln  Nebraska 


POULTRY 


Orpingtons 

SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Har- 
vard, Neb. 


SCOTT'S  FAMOUS  CRYSTAL  WHTTE 
Orpingtons — breeding  stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.    B    V.  Scott,  Rising  City,  Neb. 


BUFF  OR  WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 
From  prize-winning  stock,  bred  for  lay- 
ers. Catalogue  free.  Frank  Lewis,  Gib- 
bon, Neb. 

R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels  for  sale.  Amos  Toyne,  Adaza, 
Iowa. 

Plymouth  Rocks 

211  WHTTE  ROCKS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


BARRED  AND  WHTTE  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  for  saie,  $1.50  to  $2.50  each.  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Shoestall,  Elwood,  Neb.,  Gosper  Co. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
shipped  on  approval.  George  Franklin, 
Axtell,  Neb. 


PARTRIDGE  ROCKS  (NOFSTGER 
strain),  cockerels1  and  cocks  for  sale. 
Booking  orders  for  eggs  every  day. 
Write  F.  Schmidt,  Fairmont,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS — 
"Thompson's  Ringlets"  direct;  also  choice 
Silver  Campines  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
AH  birds  shipped  on  approval.  Archdale 
Farm,  Fremont,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets;  heavy  bone,  narrow 
barred;  show  birds  specialty;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  G.  W.  Feuerstein,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCKS— 55  COCKERELS,  60 
pullets;  magnificent  thoroughbreds, 
hearvy  weights,  narrow  barring.  Free 
booklet,  low  prices.  Hazeldell  Yards,  Es- 
sex. Ia. 

417  BARRED  ROCKS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


BIG  BUFF  ROCKS,  GOOD  ENOUGH 
to  win  four  firsts  at  big  Nebraska  shows; 
grand  layers.  Mrs.  Isaac  Williams,  Wy- 
more,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCKS— EGGS  FROM  ANY 
Auburn  and  De  Witt  winners  at  $2.50 
per  15.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  R.  A. 
Neitzel,  Falls  City,  Neb. 

FISHEL  STRAIN  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  cockerels;  prices  reasonable.  Eg?s 
in  season.    Mrs.  J.  Lampert,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

222  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


AYE 


ROSE-COMB  BHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $1  and  $1.50  each.  H.  K.  Bixler, 
McCook,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS-FIFTY  COCK- 
erels  bred  from  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Lin- 
coln, Davenport  winners,  $3  up.  Scott 
Covalt.  Box  O,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


FINE  ROSE-COMB  RED  COCKS  AND 
cockerels,  $2  to  $3  each;  hens  and  pullets 
$1.50  each,  $15  per  dozen.  Lyle  Dexter, 
Blair,  Nebraska. 


R  O  S  E-C  OMB  RED  EGGS  FOR 
hatching;  setting,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  T.  R. 
Haynes,  Auburn,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDI 
cockerels,  $2  up;  Barred  Rocks.  $1.50  up; 
Fawn  and  White  Runners,  $5  a  trio. 
Mrs.  J.   P.   Rhea,  Arlington,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

THREE  HUNDRED  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  from  the  best  blood  in 
America.  Large,  vigorous,  pure  white 
birds.    Oscar  L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


348  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
Bros.,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


A  V  E 


VIGOROUS  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $1.  Mrs.  Mary  Dwyer,  Arden. 
Neb. 


Turkeys 

M  A  M  MOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — 
Both  sexes,  big-boned  birds;  Light 
Brahma-  cockerels,  good  ones.  Frank  A. 
John,  Bedford,  Ia. 


W  II  I  T  E  HOLLAND  Tl'RK  FYS, 
White  Pekin  ducks,  White  African  Gui- 
neas, Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorn  bens 
and  cockerels,  Anconas;  first-class 
stock.    Edward  E.  Dooley,  Selma.  Ia. 


BONNIE  VIEW  BOFRBON  KK1>  AND 
White  Holland  turkeys.  Mrs.  N.  W.  Bur- 
bank.   New  Sharon.  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— BOURBON  RED  TFR- 
keys.    Mrs.  W.  C.  War*,   Fairbnry,  Neb. 

PURE-BRED  BRONZE  TURK  F  YS — 
Ton  s.  $5;  bens,  $3.  Nisley  Bros..  Lexing- 
ton. Neb. 


POULTRY 


H  F&H  TffE   BUYER   AiVO  SELLKFt  L 

LANDS  LANDS 


Ducks  and  Geese 

201  INDIAN  RI'XNER  DUCKS.  AYE 
Bros.,  Eox  3.  Blair.  Keb. 


112  PEKIN  DUCKS.  AYE  BROS. 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


200  ROUEN,  INDIAN  RUNNER,  MUS- 
covy  ducks,  Silver- Laced  Wyandotte 
cockerels  and  Toulouse  geese.  Fred  Nu- 
t-era, Clarkson,  Neb.   


ROUEN  DUCKS,  THE  BIO  KINO. 
Write  James  Cassell,  Fremont,  Neb.   R.  3. 


42  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair.  Neb   


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

POULTRY  CATALOGUE  FREE.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair.  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE,  BUFF  AND 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale;  also 
Rocks.  Wyandottes,  Orpington  and  Reds. 
Prize  winning  stock.  L.  P.  Harris,  Col- 
lege View,  Neb.   


POULTRY— 47  LEADING  VARIETIES 
—pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  tur- 
keys; also  Holstein  cattle— prize  winners. 
Oldest  poultry  farm  in  northwest.  Stock, 
eggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Send 
4  cents  for  catalogue.  Larkin  &  Herz- 
berg.  Box  51,  Mankato,  Minn. 


CHICKS  DEAD  IN  SHELL?  LATEST 
methods  of  incubation  will  stop  it— 25c 
postpaid.  Edw.  K.  Stockfeld.  Lincoln, 
Neb.    Route  6. 


CURE  SICK  CHICKENS  WITH 
Germikil.  Catalogue  and  sample  free. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES— 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


POULTRY  PHOTOGRAPHS— WE  BUY 
good,  clear  photographs  of  poultry, 
chicks,  poultry  houses,  incubators  in 
operation,  taking  off  hatches,  etc.  We 
pay  up  to  $1  each.  Keep  your  camera 
snapping  and  sell  your  pictures  to  us 
Write  us  about  it.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CHOICE  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— 
All  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons, 
Leghorns.  Hambergs,  Brahmas,  Lang- 
shans,  Minorcas.  Also  ducks  and  geese. 
Write  for  catalogue  No.  11,  Logan  Valley 
Poultry  Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


SPECIAL  POULTRY  NUMBER  FEB- 
ruary  7— teeming  with  vital  poultry  ar- 
ticles. Be  sure  your  ad.  is  in  it.  Scores 
of  breeders  used  it  last  year  with  big  re- 
sults.   A  Stanton  (Neb.)  man  wrote  us: 

Stop  that  ad.  of  ours  about  Rock  cock- 
erels; am  all  sold  out;  that  ad.  was  a 
wonder!"  A  Columbus  (Neb.)  man  wrote 
us:  "'It  is  the  same  old  story— Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  brings  more  orders  than 
others  combined."  Prepare  your  ad.  for 
this  special  issue.  The  rate  is  5c  a  word. 
Send  it  today. 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
855  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
Government  jobs;  $65  to  $150  month;  vaca- 
tions; steady  work.  Parcel  post  and  in- 
come tax  mean  many  vacancies;  common 
education  sufficient;  "pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  free  list  of  posi- 
tions now  available.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  C  94,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  uncessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  T-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—  Make  $125  monthly.  Fiee  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  SO-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED-LOCAL  AGENTS  IN  NE- 
braska  and  western  Iowa— $5  to  $7  per 
day  to  hustlers;  no  others  need  apply. 
Address  Dept.  4,  202  West  St.,  Iola,  Kan. 


MONEY   TO  LOAN 


6  PER  CENT  LOANS  ON  FARMS, 
orchard  lands,  city  resident  or  business 
property  to  buy,  build,  improve,  extend 
or  refund  mortgages  or  other  securities; 
terms  reasonable;  special  privileges;  cor- 
respondence invited.  Dept.  L,  749  Henry 
Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  or  G18  Common- 
wealth Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Alabama 

A  SUNNY  SOUTH  STOCK  FARM— 
At  a  little  over  $7  per  acre  to  close  up 
an  estate.  It's  worth  a  great  deal  more. 
It  was  appraised  at  $25,000  four  years  ago 
and  will  grow  all  Iowa  or  Nebraska 
crops  and  fruits  very  much  better.  There 
are  2,465  acres,  1,500  cultivatable  and  bal- 
ance timbered;  running  water  and  fine 
pasture  the  year  round;  %  mile  to  the 
station,  6  miles  from  a  county  seat  of 
1,500  people.  Another  of  2,226  acres 
equally  as  good.  Bargain.  Refer  to  any 
business  man  here.  Write  E.  E.  Secor, 
the  Iowa  Land  Man,  Selma,  Alabama. 


Arkansas 

387  -  ACRE  RICH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm;  SO  cultivation,  balance  timbered— 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop.  Ark. 


California 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SACRA- 
mento  Valley — Are  you  interested  in 
dairying?  You  want  land  that  will  make 
you  money;  think  this  over.  Our  cows 
produce  $10  per  month  each;  one  acre 
will  support  one  cow.  Creameries  collect 
every  other  day.  Green  feed  all  the  year 
round.  Poultry  raising  is  very  profita- 
ble; eggs  and  poultry  are  always  in  de- 
mand and  bring  top  prices.  Let  us  place 
you  right,  at  right  prices  and  on  right 
terms.  Names  of  satisfied  purchasers, 
literature  and  excursion  rates  and  dates 
on  application.  W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  Slo  City 
National  Bank,  Omaha. 


Canada 

GET  A  FARM  HOME  ON  THE  NEW 
Trunk  Line  railroad,  with  a  station 
nearby,  in  southern  Alberta,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  United  States  border  and  a 
little  east  of  Lethbridge,  where  enormous 
crops  grow  and  stock  raising  is  most 
profitable.  Food  for  stock  costs  little 
and  water  is  fine.  The  climate  is  so 
tempered  by  the  chinook  winds  that  it's 
never  very  hot  or  excessively  cold,  so 
little  shelter  is  needed.  No  healthier 
country  for  either  people  or  animals  any- 
where. We  own  and  offer  at  a  sacrifice 
price  50,000  acres  rich,  level  prairie  in. 
farms  to  actual  settlers,  not  speculators. 
Small  cash  payment  down  and  easy 
terms  on  balance  gets  one.  Reference, 
the  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada,  Leth- 
bridge. Write  today,  complete  free  in- 
formation, to  Helgerson  Land  Co.,  Leth- 
bridge, Canada,  or  H.  L.  Helgerson, 
Omaha,   Neb.,  Gen'l  Delivery. 


BUY  ONTARIO  IRRIGATED  LAND, 
all  cleared  and  plowed,  and  take  off  crop 
the  first  year.  A  few  hundred  dollars 
will  start  you— corn,  alfalfa  and  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  Write  owners,  Oregon 
&  Western  Colonization  Co.,  G36  Paxton 
Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Colorado 

LOOK!  LISTEN:  OWNER  MUST 
sell  half  section  choice  farm  land  near 
town.  Big  crops.  Value,  $6,000;  take 
$1,000.     R.   Shook,   Akron,  Colo. 


Delaware 

FARMS— GOOD  LAND,  CLOSE  TO 
best  markets;  genial  climate.  Free 
pamphlet.  Address  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, Dover,  Delaware. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb.  


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
ouyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Associa- 
tion, 69  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Pi  aine  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
Immigration  Bir'ding,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


2S0-ACRE  FARM,  35  MILES  FROM 
Minneapolis,  lVa  miles  from  a  good  rail- 
road town:  part  under  cultivation,  balj 
ance  meadow  and  pasture  land;  good 
soil;  good  S-room  house,  worth  $3,000; 
barn,  granary,  corn  cribs,  cattle  sheds, 
machine  sheds,  etc.;  14  cows,  20  head  of 
steers  and  heifers,  3  horses,  hogs,  chick- 
ens, complete  set  farm  machinery,  bug- 
gies, wagons,  sleds,  50  tons  of  hay,  1,200 
baskets  corn,  150  bushels  mixed  grain, 
175  bushels  potatoes;  in  fact,  everything 
on  the  farm  goes  except  the  furniture. 
Price,  $12,000.  one-half  cash.  Schwab 
Bros.,  1028  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


BUY  MINNESOTA  LAND— 1S.0OO 
acres,  Carlton  county,  from  $12.50  to  $15 
an  acre.  Easy  terms  to  homeseekers. 
Agents  wanted.  V.  Malm,  Zimmerman, 
Minn. 


Nebraska 

FOR  SALE— 83- ACRE  FARM,  ALMOST 
level,  all  broken;  $3'.0  worth  improve- 
ments; fine  well,  78  feet  deep;  '/»  mile 
from  school,  on  telephone-mail  route; 
valley  land;  9  miles  northeast  Minatare, 
Scott's  Bluff  county.  This  place  under 
government  irrigation  ditch,  laterals  all 
made.  Price,  $1,650.  Tom  Cole,  Mina- 
tare, Neb. 


W  A  N  T  E  D— F  ARM  ALREADY 
stocked,  on  shares;  or  ranch.  Write  W. 
M.  Hinkley,  Elba,  Neb. 


North  Dakota 

STOCK  RANCHES— ANY  SIZE  TRACT 
$2  per  acre  down,  balance  19  years,  in- 
terest 6  per  cent.  Land  adapt-d  alfalfa, 
corn,  other  small  grains,  dairying,  live 
stock.  Good  pasture,  hay,  markets, 
churches,  schools,  transportation.  Excel- 
lent water,  15  feet.  T.  L.  McDonald, 
Towner,  N.  D. 


Wisconsin 

WE  OWN  30,000  ACRES  OF  UN1M- 
proved  farm  land  in  Clark  county,  Wis- 
consin; $1S  an  acre;  small  down  payment, 
long  time  on  balance,  interest  6  per  cent; 
good  soil,  fine  climate,  good  water;  land 
easily  cleared;  close  to  railroad,  schools, 
churches,  cheese  factories  and  cream- 
eries and  free  rural  delivery  routes;  tel- 
ephone. County  and  state  roads  run 
through  entire  tract.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  "Your  Great  Opportunity."  Good 
agents  wanted;  commission  guaranteed. 
Lake  States  Land  Company,  405-6  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  tale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wyoming 

A  SNAP— GOOD  IMPROVED  CATTLE 
ranch  for  sale  in  northern  Wyoming,  near 
forest  reserve:  plenty  water  and  range; 
20J  acres  under  ditch,  all  improved.  $17.50 
per  acre.  Must  sell.  Liberal  terms,  low 
interest.  Address  Ranch  Box  634,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


SEEDS 


A  CUSTOMER  OF  OURS  HAS  ABOUT 
two  cars  of  very  best,  early-maturing, 
white  variety  seed  corn,  biggest  yielder 
in  the  state;  has  made  80  bushels;  this 
year  made  double  neighboring  yields.  In- 
vestigate and  secure  some  of  this  care- 
fully selected,  shelled  and  guaranteed 
seed  corn.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  Eddyville,  Neb., 
$2  per  bushel.  Eddyville  State  Bank, 
Eddyville,  Neb. 


1,000  BUSHELS  PURE  IOWA  SILVER- 
mine  seed  corn,  93  per  cent  germination 
test;  excellent  seed — $1.50  per  bushel, 
shelled  and  graded.  P.  M.  Richardson. 
Slater,  Mo. 


GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  — IOWA  SILVER  MINE 
Seed  Corn— Until  March  first,  only  $1.50 
per  bushel.  Michael  Bielmaier,  Bone- 
steel,  S.  D. 


PURE  KHERSON  OATS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


SURPLUS  SEED  CORN  CAN  PROFIT- 
ably  be  advertised  in  this  department. 
Write  for  rates.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  FROM  THE  SEED  CORN 
center  of  the  world.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3, 
Blair.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  WILSON  SEED 
corn  and  Oderbrucker  seed  barley.  Chas. 
E.  Wirt,  Lewiston,  Minn. 


BLACK  HILLS  ALFALFA  SEED  — 
Hardiest  known.  Send  40  cents  for  large 
sample  and  prices.  Lewis  C.  Verplast, 
New  Underwood,  S.  D. 


1.000  BUSHELS  OF  SEED  CORN  FOR 
Salt — 80  cents;  grown  on  low  land;  260 
bushels  or  more  of  fine  seed  in  this  lot: 
fine  germination;  big  Golden  Eagle  and 
some  Iowa  Silver  Mine.  S.  A.  Brooks, 
Gracemont.  Old.    R.  R.  3. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY. 
$5  per  bushel.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED — PA  WES  COUNTY, 
non-irrigated  alfalfa  seed,  cane,  millet 
and  sweet  clover  seeds:  baled  alfalfa  hay, 
all  cuttings.  Prices  and  samples  fret. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  FOR 
farmers'  price  and  sample  write  J.  L. 
Maxson.  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D. 


SEKDS 


S  W  E  D  I  S  H  SELECT  OATS.  AYE 
Bios.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

GENUINE  RED  RIVER  EARLY  OHIO 
seed  potatoes;  per  bushel,  $1.25;  prompt 
delivery.    C.  J.  Beekman,  Blair,  Neb. 

'  SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE-SEND  IMP. 
our  seed  corn  pamphlet,  Seed  Corn 
Honesty.  A  breeders'  calendar  free.  E. 
P.  Myrland  &  Sons,  Onawa,  la. 


WHITE  FLOWER  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  Red  Clover.  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
seed.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3.  B!air,  Neb. 


SOME  EXCELLENT  IOWA  GOLD- 
mine,  Silvermine,  Early  Yellow  Rose  and 
Calico  seed  corn,  $1.75,  shelled,  tips  and 
butts  off;  $1.50  per  bushel  on  the  ear. 
Write  me.    William  Khol,  Clarks,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  FULL.  UNLIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 
in  Boyles  Business  College,  Omaha.  Neb., 
at  a  discount.  Good  for  either  shorthand 
or  business  course.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  ambitious  young  person. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  business 
school  in  the  west.  Position  guaranteed. 
Get  our  price  on  this  scholarship  before 
you  decide  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
school  this  winter.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


I DEA S  WA NTED— M A NI'FA CT L'RERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through 
me.  Three  books  with  list  200  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  Advice  free.  I  get 
patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen,  75  Q1 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


MEN  FOR  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 
motormen  and  conductors;  fine  oppor- 
tunity; about  $S0  monthly;  experience  un- 
necessary; no  strikes;  state  age.  Ad- 
dress Y-395,  T.  C.  F. 


MAKE  $30  TO  $60  WEEKLY  SELLING 
our  new  300  candlepower  gasoline  table 
and  hanging  lamp  for  homes,  stores, 
halls,  churches;  no  wick,  no  chimney,  no 
mantle  trouble;  costs  lc  per  night;  ex- 
clusive territory;  we  loan  you  sample. 
Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Co.,  1591  Factorv 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LACES,  REAL  LINEN,  IMPORTED, 
sent  to  you  by  mail.  Save  money.  Write 
for  free  samples.  Import  House  for  Spe- 
cialPes,  1321  E.  56th  St..  Chicago. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPF.- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $V*> 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss. 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


AGENTS  —  NOVELTY  KNIVES  AND 
razors  are  lightning  sellers;  100  per  cent 
profit;  exclusive  territory;  goods  guaran- 
teed. Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  21S  Bar  St., 
Canton.  O. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha.  Neb. 


FREE  CIRCULAR  ON  NEW  LY  PAT- 
ented  surface  packer,  mulcher.  pulverizer, 
clod  smasher  and  rain  preserver.  Keller 
Land  Roller  Co.,  Kearney,  Neb. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept  L,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.    Established  1880. 


100  SHAVES  FOR  $1,  INCLUDING  ONE 
Jiant  Junior  safety  razor  and  12  blades, 
guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  Every  man  can  us» 
one.  Send  stamps  or*  money.  Extra 
blades  45  cents  per  dozen,  postpaid. 
Roushkolb  Bros.  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio 


LIYE  STOCK 


Holstein  Calves 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  3  weeks  old.  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17. 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  vou 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm. 
Whitewater.  Wis. 


DOGS 


COLLIES-SEND  FOR  LIST.  W.  P. 
Watson.  Box  501,  Oakland,  la. 
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Completely  Equipped,   f.  o.  b,  Toledo 


1914 — A  Bumper  Overland  Year 


FOUR  years  ago  the  Overland  pas- 
sed into  the  hands  of  its  present 
owners.  During  this  same  time 
many  other  automobile  manufac- 
turers have  come  and  gone — flared  up 
and  out.  But  our  progress  has  not  only 
been  phenomenal,  but  strong  and 
healthy.  Each  year  our  sales  have  in- 
creased by  millions.  In  the  last  four 
years  we  have  accomplished  more,  done 
a  larger  business  and  given  the  farmer 
more  car  for  less  money  than  any  other 
automobile  manufacturer  in  the  world. 
AH  this  is  a  matter  of  record. 
This  is  going  to  be  our  banner  year. 
We  are  producing  50,000  cars,  and  tha 
largest  portion  of  this  great  output  is  go- 
ing to  the  American  farmer. 

Farmer's  Now  Using  65,000 
Overlands 

The  farmer  consumes  more  automo- 
biles and  more  Overlands  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Today 
65,000  Overlands  are  giving  satisfactory 
service  on  American  farms  and  ranches. 
And  if  ever  an  automobile  must 
"  deliver  "  it's  on  or  around  the  farm. 

One  of  our  largest  western  distribu- 
tors has  contracted  for  5,000  Overlands. 
This  is  significant  and  typical  of  the 
west.  He  would  take  more  if  we  could 
supply  them. 


Like  as  not  your  nearest  neighbor 
owns  an  Overland.  Ask  him.  He'll 
tell  you  of  its  all  around  ability  and 
economy. 

We  repeat,  1914  is  going  to  be  our 
bumper  year.  Never  before  has  the 
farmer  shown  such  keen  appreciation  of 
the  Overland  as  he  is  doing  right  now. 
Never  before  has  he  so  thoroughly 
realized  that  we  are  actually  giving 
more  car  for  less  money  than  any  other 
manufacturer  in  the  business. 

And  why  not  P 

Larger  In  Every  Respect — 
But  Lower  In  Price 

Look  at  the  car — read  the  big  speci- 
fications— see  the  low  price. 

A  wheel  base  as  long  as  on  most 
$1200  cars. 

A  motor  as  large  and  as  powerful  as 
,  the  power  plant  in  most  $1200  cars. 

A  car  as  large,  roomy  and  comfort* 
able  as  most  $1200  cars. 

r  Tires  as  large  as  you  find  on  the 
average  $1200  car. 

Electric  lights — even  under  the  dash 
•—deep  upholstery,  an  unusually  heavy 
frame,  a  large  steering  wheel,  Timken 
and  Hyatt  bearings,  three-quarter  floating 
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rear  axle,  a  jeweled  Stewart  Speedometer 
— all  the  same  identical  features  you  find 
on  the  average  $1200  car. 

The  body  is  designed  with  graceful 
cowl  dash  and  flush  U  doors  with  con- 
cealed hinges.  Everything  right  up-to- 
date. 

The  car  is  finished  in  that  magnifi- 
cent dark  Brewster  green,  trimmed 
with  polished  nickel  and  aluminum.  It 
could  not  be  made  prettier.  It  could 
not  ;  be  made  more  striking  if  it  cost 
$3000. 

*  'V__       .   .  "m 

Our  price  $950— 


Others  Must  Charge  $1200 

To  duplicate  this  car  any  other  fac- 
tory would  have  to  charge  you  $1200  and 
more.  Our  price  $950 — because  we  are 
the  largest  producers  and  can  effect  the 
greatest  number  of  manufacturing  econ- 
omies.   And  you  save  the  difference. 

This  is  the  car  everyone  is  demand* 
ing.  See  it  before  you  buy.  See  how 
economical  it  is  on  gas,  oil  and  tires. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Over- 
land dealer.   There  is  one  near  you. 


Write  us  for  a  handsome  1914 
logue.   Please  address  Dept.  107. 


cats* 


Read  The  Big  Specifications 


Electric  head,  side 
tail  and  dash  lights 
Storage  battery 
35  horsepower  motor, 


114-inch  wheelbase 
Three-quarter  floating 
rear  axle. 
33  x  4  Q.  D.  tires 


Cowl  dash 

Brewster  green  body, 
nickel  and  aluminum 
trimmings 


Deep  upholstery 

Mohair  top,  curtains  and  boot 

Rain-vision,  Clear-vision 

windshield 


Stewart  speedome 
Electric  horn 
Flush  U  doors  with 
concealed  hinges 


With  electric  starter  and  generator  $1075— f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

The  Willys-Overland  Company.  Toledo,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Garford  and 
Willys-Utility  Trucks. 

Full  information  on  request. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Colonial  Discipline 

rules  Captaiu  John  Smith  had  for  the 
Virginia  colony? 

Girl — On©  was  that  if  a  man  did 
not  eat  he  need  not  work. 

As  Fussy  as  Mother 
"How    do    you    like    your  new 

teacher,  Tommy?"  asked  a  visitor. 
"I  don't  like  her  at  all."  replied 

the  little  fellow.  "She's  just  as  fussy 

as  my  mother  is." 

Learned  His  Lesson 
It  was  in  a  school  that  one  of  the 

boys  would  persist    in    saying  and 

writing  "I  have  wrote." 

To  cure  him  of  this  he  was  set 

the  task  of  writing  100  times  the 

words,  "I  have  written,"  after  school 

hours. 

The  teacher  went  home  ami  forgot 
the  boy  for  a  time.  On  hurrying 
back  she  found  he  had  left  this  note 
on  her  desk: 

Dear  Teacher:  I  have  wrote  'I 
have  written'  a  hundred  times,  and 
I  have  went  home" — American  Boy. 

Rising'  and  Setting  Son 
There,  was  a  little  boy  who  began 
to  keep  a  diary.  His  first  entry  was: 
"Got  up  this  morning  at  7  o'clock." 
He  showed  the  entry  to  his  mother, 
and  she.  horror-stricken,  said: 

"Have  you  been  to  school?  Got  up. 
indeed!  Such  an  expression!  Does 
the  sun  get  up?  No,  it  rises!" 

And  she  scratched  out  "Got  up  a* 
7"  and  wrote  "Rose  at  7"  in  its 
place.  That  night  the  boy,  before 
retiring,  ended  the  entry  for  the  day 
with  the  sentence:  "Set  at  9 
o'clock." 

Picked  Too  Short 

"Why,  Rebecca,"  said  mother, 
"that  dog  isn't  yours!  You've  no 
right  to  bring  him  home!" 

"W-well,  mamma,"  pleaded  Re- 
becca, "he  was  jest  not  belonging  to 
anybody — like  the  flowers!  I  can 
pick  flowers  and  keep  'em,  wild  ones, 
and  the  doggy  was  jest  like — like  the 
flowers,  and  I  came  along,  and — and 
sort  of — picked  him." 

Here  the  dog,  turning  around,  dis- 
played a  noticeable  lack  of  tail — a 
bobbed-off,  rabbit-like  stump.  Where- 
upon Rebecca's  quiet  brother  Paul 
spoke  up  unexpectedly. 

"You — you  didn't  pick  a  very  long 
stem,"  he  said. 

Appropriate  Te\t^ 

"Now,  boys,"  said  a  Sunday  school 
teacher,  "I  want  each  of  you  to  sub- 
scribe something  toward  the  mission 
of  the  Cariboos.  I  shall  hand  the 
box  aiound,  and,  as  each  of  you  will 
contribute,  you  will,  I  hope,  say  some 
appropriate  text.  Now,  Charlip, 
show  a  good  example." 

A  ruddy-faced  urchin  stepped  for- 
ward, dropped  in  hie  coin  and  ob- 
served: 

"It  is  better  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." 

Then  another  contributed  a  copper. 

"Waste  not,  want  not." 

This  was  rulfd  somewhat  out  of 
order,  but  it  was  fairly  capped  by  a 
third  youngster,  who  evidently  parted 
>vltb  his  penny  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance, for,  as  he  dropped  it  into  the 
box,  be  murmured- 

"A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted." 
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THE  next  issue  of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  be  a 
special  poultry  number.  There  is  probably  no  farm 
within  the  territory  covered  by  our  circulation  that 
has  not  at  least  a  few  chickens  or  ducks.  There  should 
not  be  at  any  rate,  for  the  poultry  brings  in  a  nice  little  income 
at  all  seasons  if  properly  managed.  Many  of  the  farms  through- 
out the  middle  west  have  large  flocks  of  well  bred  birds.  To 
any  owner  and  breeder  of  poultry,  whether  on  a  large  or  s-mall 
scale,  our  next  issue  will  be  of  interest.  We  will  have  articles 
written  by  people  who  have  not  only  mastered  the  theory  of 
successful  poultry  raising,  but  who  are  actual  owners  of  money- 
making  flocks  of  fowls.  We  will  have  a  story  of  a  successful 
poultry  farm  that  will  be  an  inspiration  to  any  man  or  woman 
who  is  in  the  biibiness  for  profit,  as  most  of  the  poultry  raisers 
are.  Our  cover  design  will  show  a  handsome  prize-winning 
White  Rock  cock,  and  there  will  be  some  excellent  photographs 
illustrating  the  various  articles  and  showing  high-grade  birds. 

As  usual  in  our  special  numbers,  the  subject  of  poultry, 
while  the  main  topic,  will  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  pa- 
per. There  will  be  other  matters  of  general  interest  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  We  feel  sure  that  you  will  watch  for 
our  next  Issue  with  interest,  and  that  your  interest  will  be 
justified  when  it  arrives. 


Of  Interest  to  Poultry  Raisers 


Bright  and  Breezy 

At  Rest 

"Well,  did  them  picture, people  get 
moving  pictures  of  everything  on 
the  farm?" 

"Everything  but  the  hired  man." 
said  Farmer  Heck.  "They  couldn't 
ketch  him  in  motion.'* 

Wanted  the  Recipe 

When  a  traveling  street  fair  re- 
cently left  Albany,  Ga.,  a  local  mer- 
chant was  left  with  a  supply  of  con- 
fetti on  his  hands. .  As  the  fair  was 
"playing"  a  nearby  town,  he  thought 
of  a  friend  who  was  interested  in  one 
of  the  concessions  and  sent  him  the 
following  telegram: 

"Shipping  you  today  100  pounds  of 
confetti  to  sell  at  fair." 

In  a  day  or  two  he  had  a  reply. 

"Stuff  here,"  read  the  telegrani; 
"how  do  you  cook  it?" — Everybody's 
j  Magazine. 

— O- 
Obeyed  Orders 
"Drive  like  the  dickens!"  shouted 
Smith,  springing  into  a  taxi.  With 
j  a  lurch  the  ca;r  went  forward,  and 
away    they     went     like  lightning 
through  the  gathering  fog.  People 
shouted,  policemen  impotently  held 
j  up  their  hands  as  the  taxi  dashed  up 
.one  street  and  down  another,  taking 
corners  on  two  wheels  and  threaten- 
ing destruction  on  every  hand.  At 
last,  after  half  an  hour's  furious  rac- 
ing, they  slowed  up  and  Smith  poked 
his  head  out  of  the  car.    "Are  we 
nearly    there?"    he    asked,  breath- 
lessly.   The  chauffeur  turned  in  his 
seat  and  shouted:    "Where  did  you 
want  to  go,  sir?    Youi  have  not  told 
me  yet." 

Not  So  Crazy 
A  young  English  mill  worker  had 
a  mental  relapse,  which  resulted  in 
kia  being  sent  to  the  county  asylum. 
Alter  he  had  been  there  a  few  weeks 
he  was  visited  by  one  of  his  fellow 
workers,  who  came  across  him  in  the 
grounds.  "Helloa,  Benny!"  said  the 
visitor;  "how's  tha  gettin'  on?"  "Oh, 
Ah'm  goin'  on  firstrate,  thank  ye," 
answered  the  afflicted  one.  "Ah'm 
very  glad  to  hear  it,  lad,"  said  the 
visitor,  pleasantly.  "I  suppose  you'll 
be  coomin'  back  to  work  soon,  eh?" 
"Wot!"  exclaimed  Ben,  while  a  look 
of  great  surprise  spread  over  his 
countenance.  "'Leave  a  big  house  and 
a  grand  gardeii  like  this  to  coora  back 
to  work?  Mon,  dost  tha  think  A'm 
wrong  iu  my  head?" 

Poor  James! 

With  an  air  of  melancholy  resig- 
nation, the  truant  stopped  at  the 
teacher's  desk,  says  a  British  weekly, 
and  handed  her  the  following  jiote 
from  his  mother: 

"Dear  Sir:  Please  excuse  James 
for  not  being  present  yesterday.  He 
played  truant,  but  you  needn't  »hip 
him  for  it,  as  the  boy  he  played  tru- 
ant with  and  him  fell  out.  and  he 
licked  James,  and  a  man  they  threw 
stones  at  caught  him  and  licked  him, 
;uul  the  driver  of  a  cart  they  hung 
onto  licked  him.  Then  I  licked  him 
when  he  came  home,  after  which  his 
father  licked  him,  and  I  had  to  give 
him  another  for  being  impudent  to 
me  for  telling  his  father.  So  you 
need  not  lick  him  until  next  time. 
He  thinks  he  will  attend  regular  in 
Future." 


Nebraska  Sanitary  Board  Adopts  Rules 

Allow  Farmers  to  Use  Hog  Cholera  Serum  and  Producers  Can  Sell  No  Products  that  Are  Not  Tested 
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HE  publicity  given  by  the 
farm  papers  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  presented 
by  the  veterinarians  to 
the  Nebraska  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  brought  about  a 
conference  reresentative  of  all  in- 
terested parties,  at  Lincoln,  Jan- 
uary 14-15.  This  conference  was 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, State  Swine  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, the  Farmers'  Co-operative 
and  Educational  Union,  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmers'  Congress,  a  number  of  in- 
dividual farmers,  the  State  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association,  the  hog 
cholera  serum  manufacturers,  Dean 
E.  A.  Burnett  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gain  of 
the  experiment  station  and  editors  of 
five  agricultural  papers.  All  these 
interested  persons  met  in  a  confer- 
ence January  14,  in  which  the  mat- 
ter was  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
everyone  had  a  hearing.  Senator  J. 
A.  OIlis,  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, was  made  chairman,  and  F. 
G.  Odell  secretary. 
Differences  and  Misunderstandings 
Before  the  conference  could  get 
down  to  business  some  of  the  differ- 
ences and  misunderstandings  had  to 
be  cleared  up.  The  veterinarians 
claimed  that  they  had  been  put  in  at 
false  position.  Dr.  J.  S.  Anderson  of 
Seward  spoke  in  their  behalf.  He 
said  that  it  was  not  true  that  their 
association,  through  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  rules  and  regulations, 
was  trying  to  put  the  control  of  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  hog  cholera 
serum  and  virus  into  the  hands  of 
the  veterinarians.  He  stated  that 
the  officers  of  the  veterinary  asso- 
ciation had  been  asked  by  the  Sani- 
tary Board  to  offer  a  tentative  set  of 
rules  and  regulations,  which  they 
did.  Dr.  Anderson  also  said  the 
farmers  should  not  judge  the  veter- 
inary profession  as  a  whole  by  their 
experiences  with  disreputable  veteri- 
narians and  quacks. 

J.  H.  Bulla,  chairman  of  the  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board,  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  asking  the  veteri- 
narians to  draft  the  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  which  have  been  in  con- 
troversy. He  said  the  Sanitary  Board 
did  not  intend  to  adopt  them  if  they 
were  not  satisfactory  to  the  live 
stock  interests.  Mr.  Bulla  felt  that 
the  publicity  and  discussions  in  the 
farm  papers  had  done  an  injustice 
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Rules  and  Regulations  Adopted 

Section  1.  After  January  1,  1914,  no  person  will  be 
authorized  or  appointed  to  do  inspecting  or  testing  of 
live  stock  for  interstate  shipment  who  is  not  qualified  to 
practice  veterinary  medicine  under  the  laws  of  this  state. 
Every  person  so  commissioned  will  be  required  to  take 
an  oath  of  office. 

Section  2.  No  live  stock  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
shipped  into  this  state  unless  the  same  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  waybill  showing  the  identity  of  the  consignor, 
consignee,  and  the  several  common  carriers  handling  such 
shipment.  Every  shipment  of  live  stock  so  made  shall 
also  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  in  conformity  with 
the  regulations  imposed  by  the  bureau  of  animal  industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  setting 
forth  that  each  animal  so  shipped  is  free  from  contagious 
or  infectious  disease.  Such  certificate  must  be  signed  by 
a  qualified  veterinarian,  licensed  to  do  inspection  within 
the  state  where  such  shipment  originates.  In  the  ease 
of  horses  this  certificate  shall  certify  the  mallein  test, 
and  in  the  case  of  cattle  the  tuberculin  test.  A  certified 
copy  of  every  such  certificate  shall  immediately  be  filed 
with  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  of  Nebraska. 
Provided,  that  this  rule  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals destined  for  immediate  slaughter.  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  in  the  case  of  shipment  of  horses  or  cattle  into 
this  state  for  other  than  breeding,  work  or  dairy  pur- 
poses, an  affidavit  shall  be  executed  in  duplicate  by  the 
owner  of  such  animal  setting  forth  the  purposes  for  which 
such  shipment  is  made.  Such  affidavit  shall  show  the 
origin  and  destination  of  said  shipment.  The  original  af- 
fidavit shall  be  mailed  immediately  by  the  owner  to  the 
state  veterinarian  and  the  duplicate  attached  to  the  bill 
of  lading. 

Section  3.  Producers  of  veterinary  biological  products 
that  are  administered,  offered  for  sale  or  exchange  within 
the  state  of  Nebraska  must  possess  an  uncancelled  license 
issued  by  the  United  States  bureau  of  animal  industry,  in 
accordance  with  B.  A.  L  order  No.  19  6,  or  a  permit  from 
the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
The  requirements  of  said  board  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  United  States  bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry governing  such  product. 

Section  4.  No  person  who  is  not  a  registered  veteri- 
narian in  this  state  shall  be  allowed  to  administer  or 
demonstrate  the  use  of  such  vaccines,  viruses  or  any  dis- 
ease-producing biological  products  that  may  be  danger- 
ous in  transmitting  or  spreading  any  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases.  Provided,  that  this  shall  not  apply  to 
any  person  wishing  to  administer  anti-hog  cholera  serum 
or  cholera  virus  or  black  leg  vaccine  to  his  own  stock,  or 
to  assist  his  neighbor. 

Section  5.  All  hogs  vaccinated  by  the  simultaneous 
method  shall  be  confined  upon  the  premises  where  the 
vaccination  is  done  for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

Section  6.  Every  sale  of  anthrax  vaccine,  mallein,  hog 
cholera  virus,  veterinary  tuberculin,  anti-rabie  serum  and 
all  other  veterinary  biological  products  within  the  state 
of  Nebraska  by  any  manufacturer,  jobber,  wholesale  or 
retail  druggist,  or  any  other  person,  shall  be  reported  to 
the  state  veterinarian  within  forty-eight  hours,  giving 
name  and  address  of  purchaser  and  date  of  sale. 

Section  7.  All  bulls  kept  for  public  service,  either  for 
a  town  herd  or  on  the  stand,  shall  have  the  tuberculin 
test  once  each  year. 

Section  S.  By  the  term  "veterinary  biological  prod- 
ucts" herein  used  is  meant  vaccines,  bacterins,  serums, 
viruses,  anti-toxin,  bacterio  cultures,  or  any  disease  pro- 
ducing micro-organism  and  its  products  used  in  veterinary 
medicine. 


to  the  members  of  the  Live  Slock 
Sanitary  Board,  as  well  as  veteri- 
narians. 

Crocker's  Condnct  Criticised 

Some  of  the  speakers  criticised  F. 
C.  Crocker,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  and 
also  president  of  the  Nebraska  Swine 
Breeders'  Association.  It  was  claimed 
that  his  loyalty  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanitary  Board  should 
have  kept  him  from  making  this 
matter  public.  In  reply  the  live 
stock  men  said  that  Mr.  Crocker  had 
only  done  his  duty  as  president  of 
the  Swine  Breeders'  Association  in 
letting  the  breeders  know  that  thes** 
rules  and  regulations  were  under 
consideration  so  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  to  the  board. 

After  the  atmosphere  had  been 
clarified  the  conference  got  down  to 
a  discussion  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  hog  cholera  serum  manu- 
facturers offered  a  new  set  of  rules. 
These,  with  the  rules  already  offered 
by  the  veterinarians  and  suggestions 
from  the  farmers  and  live  stock  men 
present,  were  discussed  for  nearly 
four  hours.  It  was  decided  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  ten  to  draft  a 
new  set  of  rules  and  recommenda- 
tions to  be  presented  to  the  Sanitary 
Board.  The  following  were  ap- 
pointed: C.  H.  Gustafson,  president 
of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Educa- 
tional and  Co-operative  1'nion,  Mead; 
J.  H.  Ludwig,  stock  raiser,  Norfolk; 
T.  F.  Sturgess,  editor  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha;  F.  G.  Odell, 
Farmers'  Congress  legislative  com- 
mittee, Omaha;  George  Junkin,  stock 
raiser,  Sinithfield:  O.  E.  Davis,  edi- 
tor Independent  Farmer,  Lincoln:  J. 
T.  Dunlap,  Nebraska  Farm  Journal, 
Topeka;  L.  S.  Herron,  editor  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  Lincoln;  J.  D. 
Thirower,  serdm  manufacturer,  South 
Omaha;  Dr.  J.  S,  Anderson,  chair- 
man State  Board  of  Veterinarians, 
Seward. 

This  committee  worked  over  half 
a  day  on  rules  and  regulations  to 
submit  to  the  conference,  which  were 
adopted,  and  later  in  the  day  pre- 
sented to  the  Live  Stock  83011:117" 
Board  at  the  state  capitol.  These 
rules  and  regulations  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  board.  Tbey 
are  printed  in  full  on  this  page. 

In  considering  the  rules  recom- 
mended to  the  Sanitary  Board  the 
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Caring  for  Sheep  of  All  Ages  in  Winter 

Breeding  Flock,  Lambs,  Yearlings  and  Wethers  All  Require  Different  Handling  and  Feed 


THE  winter  care  of  sheep  varies  some,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  sheep  to  be  handled.  The  breeding  flock  demands 
special  treatment.  It  would  not  be  profitable  or  necessary 
to  give  the  lambs,  yearlings  and  wethers  as  much  attention 
as  the  ewes  demand  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  in  lamb 
production.  The  breeding  ewes  should  be  liberally  fed 
and  liberally  provided  with  exercise.  The  exercise  through- 
out the  gestation  period  is  very  important.  More  loss  of  lambs  and  ewes 
is  incurred  through  lack  of  exercise  at  this  period-  than  from  all  other 
causes  combined.  The  ewe  should  be  fed  and  handled  to  encourage 
strength  and  activity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  to  fatten,  but  feed  to 
keep  the  ewe  strong  and  indicating  life  and  energy.  Close  confinement 
in  barn  or  shed  should  be  avoided  except  in  stormy  weather. 

Exercise  is  Necessary 

All  sheep  barns  should  be  provided  with  large,  roomy  yards  in 
which  the  flock  can  be  turned  every  day  that  is  dry  and  fit  for  stock  to 


Lambs  of  Different  Ages — Early,  Medium  Early  and  Late 


nervousness,  or  just  the  reverse.  Some  handlers  of  sheep  talk  loud, 
want  the  sheep  to  move  rapidly,  and  this  soon  becomes  a  part  of  their 
efforts.  Keep  dogs  away  from  the  sheep  on  the  farm.  They  are  only 
serviceable  on  the  road  or  in  -handling  sheep  on  the  range. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  flock  owners  understand  the  importance  in 
comfortable  sheds  and  stables  to  keep  the  breeding  flock  warm  and  com- 
fortable throughout  the  winter,  spring  and  inclement  weather.  It  is 
advisable  to  breed  early  and  have  some  lambs  come  in  the  latter  part  of 
winter  or  early  spring  when  handling  pure-bred  sheep  and  exhibiting  at 
the  fair.  It  is  always  of  advantage  to  the  breeder  of  pure-bred  sheep 
to  have  lambs  of  different  ages — early,  medium  early  and  late — so  that 
buyers  or  visitors  can  see  the  difference  that  age  will  make  in  lambs 
coming  at  different  times. 

A  close  record  of  dates  of  birth  should  be  kept  of  all  pure-bred 
disposition  to  misrepresent.  With  the  common  flock  it  is  desirable  to 
stock  so  that  this  can  be  positively  stated.  The  breeder  is  supposed  to 
know  these,  and  a  guess  or  "dont  k*now"  is  evidence  of  carelessness  or 
have  the  lambs  come  as  closely  together  as  possible.  They  make  a  more 
uniform,  even  flock  and  are  more  easily  handled  the  first  year  while 
lambs.  The  subject  of  lambs  and  lambing  will  be  taken  up  next  month, 
and  more  definitely  handled,  in  view  of  giving  the  flock  owner  who 
does  not  know  all  about  it  some  of  the  intricacies  of  success  and  failure 
in  the  lambing  stable. 

Scattering  Feed  Lncourages  Appetite 

The  plan  of  feeding  out  in  the  field  corn  fodder,  hay,  sheaf  oats  and 
such  crops  as  may  be  scattered  over  the  sod  or  frozen  ground  is  a  good 
plan,  both  in  securing  exercise  by  the  members  of  the  flock  and  in  en- 
couraging appetite.  A  sled  with  one  horse  is  a  convenient  way  to  haul 
out  such  feed  to  a  dry,  clean  spot  in  the  pasture  field,  and  scatter  it  so 
the  sheep  will  not  trample  it  while  they  gather  up  such  as  they  relish. 
This  is  applicable  only  to  small  flocks;  large  numbers  run  over  and  soil 
the  feed. 

The  stock  sheep  on  the  farm,  other  than  breeding  ewes,  may  be 
required  to  rustle  a  little  morek  and  not  be  so  liberally  grain  fed,  and 
be  given  a  little  more  of  the  rough  feed  rations  and  kept  on  a  little  more 
economical  basis  all  around.  The  last  year's  iamb  flock  should  be  given 
close  attention  the  first  winter,  as  this  is  the  season  that  they  develop 


be  out.  They  should  also  have  a  winter  pasture 
where  they  could  spend  a  part  of  each  day  trav- 
eling over  it.  It  is  the  exercise  they  get  more 
than  the  feed  they  gather  that  is  beneficial.  A 
flock  of  ewes  treated  in  this  way  will  seldom  pro- 
duce a  dead  lamb  or  have  any  difficulty  at  this 
period.  This  is  only  an  observance  of  natural 
conditions  and  requirements  that  all  live  stock 
handlers  know  and  understand  when  their  at- 
tention is  called  to  it. 

Sheep,  if  indulged  in  laziness  and  inactivity 
in  being  penned  up  in  stables  and  close  yards, 
acquire  the  habit  of  stupidity,  and  when  turned 
out  have  little  inclination  to  exercise.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  breeding  ewes  far  ad- 
vanced in  gestation.  Excessively  fat  or  over- 
fleshed  ewes  should  be  avoided.  While  not  as 
objectionable  as  the  thin,  starved  ewe,  there  is 
more  or  less  risk  incurred  at  lambing  to  both 
ewe  and  lamb.  The  largest  per  cent  of  lambs 
raised  are  with  ewes  between  these  two  extremes. 

Nourishment  for  the  Lambs 


The  milk  flow  is  the  important  matter  in 
s.arting  the  ewe    with    her    young  lamb.  She 

should  be  weh  supplied  from  the  start,  not  having  an  excess, 
but  enough  to  save  using  the  bottle.  Hundreds  of  lambs  are 
starved  from  the  beginning,  receiving  little  or  no  nourishment  from 
their  impoverished  mothers  that  cannot  lend  the  assistance  their  motherly 
instinct  teaches  them  is  due  to  their  offspring.  There  is  no  mother  ani- 
mal so  kind  and  sympathetic  and  that  has  such  an  abiding  affection  for 
her  young  as  the  ewe,  even  when  she  has  failed  in  being  able  to  appease 
tho  hunger  of  the  lamb. 

One  very  important  matter  to  be  observed  in  the  handling  and  hous- 
ing of  the  breeding  flock  is  to  guard  against  injury  from  crowding  at 
the  doorways.  The  doors  should  be  double  or  wide,  so  that  they  will 
admit  of  the  flock  getting  through  these  passages  quickly  and  with  as 
little  liability  as  possible  of  coming  in  contact  with  sharp  corners  of  racks 
or  upright  posts.  All  sharp  corners  about  the  sheep  lots,  yards  or  sta- 
bling should  be  padded,  or,  still  better,  be  made  rounding,  so  as  to  re- 
lieve the  sudden  contact  when  by  some  means  the  sheep  become  fright- 
ened. Quietness,  gentleness,  kindness,  should  be  the  system  of  govern- 
ment by  all  sheep  handlers.  Sheep  may  be  trained  to  excitement  and 
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reeding  in  the  Field  is  a  Good  Plan  to  Encourage  Exercise  and  Appetite 


disease,  if  at  all,  especially  lung  worm,  stomach  and  intestinal  worms. 
When  lambs  of  the  previous  summer  show  evidences  of  decline  or  lack 
of  thrift,  they  should  at  once  be  given  the  remedial  treatment  that  their 
symptoms  call  for,  and  not  permitted  to  weaken  and  die. 

Give  Plenty  of  Water 

There  is  nothing  gained  in  stinting  feed  with  any  kind  of  stock.  It 
will  pay  to  keep  a  less  number  and  feed  to  keep  them  growing.  The 
water  supply  is  equally  important,  notwithstanding  some  persons  will 
tell  you  sheep  can  do  without  water  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
water  where  they  can  go  to  it  at  will.  Sheep  in  a  feed  yard  supplied 
with  water  will  be  going  and  coming.  They  are  like  people  in  respect 
to  water — they  are  not  all  thirsty  at  the  same  time,  and  will  drink  sev- 
eral times  each  day  if  within  easy  access  to  it. 

There  is  no  animal  that  so  much  enjoys  variety  of  feed  as  the  sheep; 
thereby  originated  the  saying,  "A  change  of  pasture  is  good  for  sheep." 
A  change  of  hay  and  some  change  of  the  grain  feed  is  desirable,  keop- 
ing  in  mind  that  as  nearly  as  possible  the  feed  value  be  maintained. 


Fertility  of  Soil  and  How  to  Maintain  It 

Article  II— Nine  Times  Out  of  Ten  the  Man  Who  Robs  His  Soil  Belongs  to  the  "Poor  Pay"  Class 


HERE  are  two  kinds  of  farmers  in 
every  neighborhood.  Perhaps  I 
should  say  there  are  two  kinds  of 
individuals  residing  on  the 
farm,  for  one  klna  are  not  farm- 
ers and  should  not  be  spoken  of 
as  such. 

One  kind  of  these  individuals  or  residents 
on  the  farm  are  the  farmers  who  really  farm 
the  soil.  By  this  I  mean  the  farmers  who  try 
to  keep  their  soils  from  wearing  out  by  pay- 
ing back  to  them  as  much  or  a  little  more  fer- 
tility than  is  removed  by  the  crops.  They  make 
an  effort  to  know  just  what  each  crop  takes 
from  the  soil  and  then  by  a  proper  system  of 
manuring  and  crop  rotation  they  return  to  the 
soil  what  was  taken  to  produce  the  crops.  This 
kind  of  individuals  are  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  farmers  of  every  neighborhood.  They 
raise  the  heaviest  crops  that  remove  the  most 
fertility  from  the  soil,  yet  they  understand  the 
natural  way  of  maintaining  fertility,  and  their 
soils  are  always  rich.  You,  can  tell  the  soil 
farmer  by  the  appearance  of  his  farm,  his 
buildings,  his  lots  and  the  stock  that  he  keeps. 
Everything  shows  the  hand  of  a  man  who 
thinks — the  hand  of  one  who  attempts  to  pay 
for  everything  he  gets,  whether  that  thing 
comes  from  his  soil  or  from  someone  else. 

Soil  Miners,  Not  Farmers 
The  other  kind  of  individuals  comprise  the 
majority  of  farmers  in  every  neighborhood. 
They  farm  like  the  beggar  begs — they  want  to 
get  all  they  possibly  can  from  the  soil  without 
having  to  give  anything  in  return  for  it. 
They  are  soil  miners  rather  than  farmers.  They 
seem  to  think  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  placed 
there  just  like  the  coal  in  the  earth,  to  be  mined 
out,  and  when  the  supply  is  exhausted  all  there 
remains  for  the  owner  to  do  is  to  move  on  to 
newer  sections  where  the  soil  has  not  been 
mined.  These  soil  miners  make  no  effort  to 
learn  what  the  crops  take  from  the  soil  and 
what  the  best  methods  are  to  return  what  was 
removed. 

If  the  suggestion  is  made  that  they  improve 
their  fund  of  knowledge,  they  generally  reply 
that  they  are  nothing  but  plug  farmers  and  do 
not  need  any  more  knowledge  than  they  already 
have.  They  raise  small  crops,  yet  these  small 
crops,  which  take  but  little  fertility  from  the 
soil,  exhaust  the  soil  in  a  few  years  until  it  will 
not  produce  profitable  crops.  You  can  tell  the 
scil  miner  by  his  farm,  his  buildings,  lots  and 
stock  as  readily  as  you  can  tell  the  soil  farmer. 
Everything  shows  that  he  does  not  think,  that 
he  pays  no  attention  to  what  the  soil  needs,  and 
how  to  supply  those  needs  with  the  materials  at 
hand.  Nine  times  out  of  every  ten  the  man  who 
is  considered  "poor  pay"  belongs  to  the  last 
class.  He  does  not  pay  his  soil  what  he  owes 
it,  and  out  of  force  of  habit  he  does  not  pay 
his  fellows  what  he  owes  them. 

How  to  Save  Fertility 

There  are  several  things  the  farmer  must 
take  into  consideration  when  he  sets  about  to 
learn  how  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  his  soil. 
The  first  is,  what  to  raise  and  what  not  to 
raise;  what  to  sell  from  the  farm  and  what  not 
to  sell.  There  are  some  crops  that  require  less 
fertility  than  other  crops  and  still  bring  the 
farmer  as  much  money.  There  are  some  crops 
that  sell  for  practically  no  more  than  other 
crops,  yet  they  take  from  the  soil  two  or  three 
times  as  much  fertility.  There  are  some  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  produced  on  the  farm  which 
when  sold  will  remove  practically  no  fertility 
from  the  soil.  Howerver,  they  can  be  sold  for 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  crops  that  draw 
heavily  on  the  supply  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 

Make  Use  of  Manure 

There  are  simple  means  of  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  even  if  we  do  grow  and  mar- 


ket exhaustive  crops,  like  corn,  wheat  or  cot- 
ton. 

One  of  these  ways  is  by  the  application  of 
manure;  that  is,  every  second,  third  or  fourth 
yeair  make  an  application  of  manure  to  the 
fields  cropped.  This  plan  is  usually  followed 
by  the  truck  growers  who  live  close  to  the  large 
towns  or  cities  where  the  manure  is  obtained 
for  hauling  from  the  town  barns. 

For  the  farmer  who  farms  several  hundred 
acres  this  method  is  not  practical.  The  large 
farmer  generally  does  not  produce  enough  ma- 
nure on  the  farm  to  keep  all  of  the  farm  in 
crop  and  maintain  the  fertility  in  this  way.  If 
he  keeps  stock,  he  must,  therefore,  have  a  part 
of  the  farm  in  grass  and  forage  crops.  This 
would  make  it  an  impossibility  to  keep  all  of 
the  farm  in  crop  at  one  time. 

Another  way  of  maintaining  fertility  is  by 
a  complete  rotation  of  crops.    This  way  is  prac- 


Beecher's  Farm  Creed 


THE  famous  preacher,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  edited  an  agri- 
cultural paper  at  one  time,  and 
published  in  it,  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  the  following 
farmers'  creed,  which  is  a  good  one  for 
the  farmer  of  today: 

"We  believe  that  soil  loves  to  eat,  as 
well  as  its  owner,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  liberally  fed. 

'We  believe  in  large  crops  which  leave 
the  land  better  than,  they  found  it— mak- 
ing the  farmer  and  the  farm  both  glad 
at  orice. 

'We  believe  in  going  to  the  bottom  of 
things,  and  therefore  in  deep  plowing  and 
enough  of  it— all  the  better  with  a  sub- 
soil p'.ow. 

"We  believe  that  every  farm  should 
own  a  good  farmer. 

"We  believe  that  the  best  fertilizer  for 
any  soil  is  a  spirit  of  industry,  enterprise 
and  intelligence.  Without  this,  lime  and 
gypsum,  bones  and  green  manure,  marl 
and  guano  will  be  of  little  use. 

"We  believe  in  good  fences,  good  bams, 
good  farm  houses,  good  stock,  good  or- 
chards, and  children  enough  to  gather  the 
fruit. 

"We  believe  in  a  clean  kitchen,  a  neat 
wife  in  it,  a  spinning  wheel,  a  clean  cup- 
board, a  clean  dairy  and  a  clean  con- 
science. 

"We  firmly  disbelieve  in  farmers  that 
will  not  improve;  in  farms  that  grow 
poorer  every  year;  in  starving  cattle;  in 
farmers'  boys  turning  into  clerks  and 
merchants;  in  farmers'  daughters  unwill- 
ing to  work,  and  in  all  farmers  ashamed 
of  their  vocation  or  who  drink  whisky 
until  honest  people  are  ashamed  of  them." 


ticai  for  the  general  farmer.  What  do  we  mean 
by  a  complete  rotation  of  crops?  It  is  a  change 
of  crops  for  a  certain  period  and  returning 
again  to  the  crops  originally  grown.  We  know 
that  if  but  one  crop  is  grown  year  arter  year 
the  time  will  come  when  the  soil  will  refuse  to 
produce  a  profitable  yield  of  that  crop.  This 
time  comes  long  before  the  content  of  plant 
food  is  exhausted.  We  know  that  if  corn  and 
oats  are  grown  alternately  the  fifth  crop  of  corn 
will  be  heavier  than  the  same  crop  would  have 
been  if  nothing  but  corn  had  been  grown  every 
year.  The  oats  take  nearly  as  much  plant  food 
as  the  corn  would  have  taken,  yet  the  change 
from  one  crop  to  another  has  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing both  crops  profitable  longer  than  either 
crop  would  be  if  it  were  grown  exclusively. 

A  simple  change  of  crops,  however,  is  not 
a  complete  rotation.  A  complete  rotation  must 
include  crops  whose  natures  are  directly  oppo- 
site to  those  grown  before:  that  is,  if  you  are 
growing  a  deep-rooted  crop,  you  must  include 


in  the  series  a  shallow-rooted  crop;  if  you  are 
growing  a  non-cultivated  crop,  you  must  in- 
clude a  crop  that  will  admit  of  cultivation  dur- 
ing part  of  the  season;  if  you  are  growing  a 
crop  that  draws  heavily  on  the  supply  of  fer- 
tility, you  should  include  a  crop  that  will  re- 
turn fertility  to  the  soil. 

Suppose  that  corn  is  the  principal  crop  in 
a  section  where  the  reader  wishes  to  practice  a 
complete  rotation.  Corn  is  a  deep-rooted,  cul- 
tivated crop.  The  reader  should  grow  enough 
small  grain,  which  is  shallow-rooted  and  non- 
cultivated,  to  balance  the  corn,  and  enough 
legumes  to  return  considerable  of  the  nitrogen 
taken  from  the  soil  to  produce  corn  and  small 
grain.  In  addition  to  this  the  farmer  should 
keep  enough  stock  to  eat  the  forage,  the  bay 
and!  the  straw  produced  on  the  farm,  and  see 
to  it  that  the  manure  voided  by  these  animals 
is  all  returned  to  the  soil.  If  this  is  done,  the 
question  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  any  farm, 
no  matter  how  large,  will  not  be  a  difficult  one 
to  solve. 

How  to  Rotate 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  reader  lives  in  the 
corn  belt,  where  both  corn  and  small  grain  can 
be  grown.  We  will  suppose  that  he  owns  180 
acres  of  land  and  wishes  to  practice  a  complete 
rotation  that  will  maintain  the  fertility  of  his 
soil.  How  should  he  build  a  rotation  that  will 
do  this? 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  divide  the  land 
into  four  fields,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 
One  field  we  would  have  in  clover  meadow  or 
alfalfa,  another  in  pasture,  another  in  corn  and 
the  fourth  in  small  grain.  Next  year  we  would 
plow  up  the  pasture  for  corn,  turn  the  cattle 
into  the  old  meadow  for  pasture,  sow  the  corn- 
stalks to  small  grain  and  clover,  and  what  was 
in  small  grain  this  year  would  be  for  meadow 
next  year.  If  the  soil  is  very  poor,  we  would 
make  this  change  every  year;  if  not,  two  crops 
of  corn  can  be  grown  in  succession,  and  then 
one  of  small  grain  and  another  of  corn  before 
the  change  is  made.  By  such  a  rotation  the 
farmer  may  expect  to  raise  100  head  of  hogs; 
the  farmer  in  the  locality  should  have  at  least 
five  acres  in  fruit;  in  the  pasture  he  should  be 
able  to  maintain  at  least  twenty  head  of  cattle, 
preferably  milch  cows.  In  addition  to  this  he 
should  keep  six  head  of  mares  with  which  to  do 
the  farm  work. 

By  rotating  the  pasture  as  well  as  the  crops, 
the  stock  are  changed  from  one  part  of  the 
farm  to  another,  and  they  apply  a  great  deal 
of  their  manure  themselves  while  they  are  in 
the  pasture.  Thus  the  question  of  application 
of  the  manure  is  materially  reduced  while  it  is 
fresh  and  before  it  has  lost  any  of  its  fertility. 

Experience  Proves  These  Facts 
The  whole  question  of  how  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  farm  land  resolves  itself  into 
one  thought — maintain  the  supply  of  humus  in 
the  soil  and  the  supply  of  plant  food  will  also 
be  maintained.  The  supply  of  humus  can  best 
be  maintained  by  the  growth  of  clover  or  al- 
falfa in  rotation  with  other  crops  and  the  keep- 
ing of  enough  stock  on  the  farm  to  consume 
all  the  forage  and  hay  produced  and  consider- 
able of  the  grain.  If  this  is  done,  the  fertility 
of  the  farm  will  be  maintained.  Analyses  prove 
that  this  contention  is  true.  The  experience  of 
practical  farmers  also  proves  that  it  is  true. 
When  the  common  farm  crops  or  the  prevail- 
ing crops  of  the  section  are  grown  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  can  be  maintained  in  the  way  sug- 
gested. Of  course,  if  exhaustive  crops,  like 
some  of  the  garden  crops,  are  grown,  then  the 
grower  will  have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  But  where  the  common 
farm  crops  are  grown,  nature  has  provided  a 
way  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  sim- 
ple methods  and  with  materials  produced  on 
the  farm.  CHELSA  C.  SHERLOCK. 
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A  tract  of  ground  less  than  2  00 
feet  square  in  Chicago  has  just  been 
leased  for  a  period  of  198  years  at 
an  average  annual  ground  rent  of 
nearly  $75,000.  Here  is  where  the 
Henry  George  single  taxer  comes  to 
bat. 


There  is  a  great  deal  said  in  the 
stock  journals  nowadays  about  how 
to  dress  calves,  as  though  that  were 
the  ambition  of  all  mankind.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  too  much 
interest  manifest  for  several  years 
in  the  dressing  of  calves.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  there  is  a  change 
coming  over  the  people.  The  dispo- 
sition now  is  toward  the  undressed 
calf.  When  we  get  the  attention  of 
the  farmer  centered  upon  the  un- 
dressed calf,  i.here  will  then  be  un 
disputed  evidence  that  the  meat  sup- 
ply is  in  a  fair  way  for  recovery,  and 
lower  prices  must  follow. 


The  farmers  of  Kansas  have  com- 
menced the  organization  of  seed 
corn  clubs  by  holding  school  house 
meetings,  with  the  result  that  where 
old  corn  of  good  seed  quality  can  bo 
bad,  seed  is  being  selected  and  sold 
at  $1.25  per  bushel.  The  organiza- 
tions are  by  townships  and  carried 
into  the  school  districts  as  auxiliary 
organizations,  it  is  thought  that 
this  system  will  make  it  possible  for 
all  in  need  of  seed  to  be  able  to  gel. 
it  early  and  have  plenty  of  time  to 
test  it  out  before  spring.  The  im- 
portance of  good  seed  cannot  be 
overestimated  and  the  necessity  of 
proVldihg  it  in  advance  is  appre- 
ciated by  everyone. 


Shipments  of  Tuberculous  Cattle 

The  farmers  and  the  dairy  interests  of  the  Missouri  valley  must 
be  protected  against  the  crooked  dealers  and  breeders  who  ship  cat- 
tle into  this  territory  under  crooked  health  certificates.  The  Ne- 
braska Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  has  adopted  a  set  of  sanitary  rules 
and  regulations,  which  are  printed  on  page  three  of  this  paper.  It 
was  the  aim  and  purpose  of  those  who  helped  to  draft  these  regula- 
tions that  the  rule  governing  the  incoming  shipments  of  live  stock 
would  be  rigidly  enforced  against  dealers*  in  tuberculous  cattle.  Some 
of  these  dealers  have  used  Nebraska  as  a  dumping  ground  to  get  rid 
of  diseased  animals  which  they  could  not  ship  into  other  states. 
The  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  will  not  stop  this  practice. 
Whether  the  farmers  and  dairy  interests  are  protected  depends  upon 
their  enforcement,  and  their  enforcen>ent  depends  largely,  if  not  al- 
most wholly,  upon  the  kind  of  men  selected  to  do  the  field  work  for 
the  board. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  required  to  enforce  any  law  which  dishonest 
men  are  trying  to  evade.  States  that  have  been  trying  to  stop  in- 
coming shipments  of  tuberculous  cattle  have  learned  this.  We  will 
cite  one  case  to  reinforce  what  we  have  said.  On  June  19,  1913, 
Governor  Carey  of  Wyoming  issued  a  proclamation  as  follows: 

All  neat  cattle  originating  in  the  states  of  Illinois  and  New 
York  must  successfully  pass  the  tuberculin  test  made  by  a  vet- 
erinary inspector  of  the  United  States  bureau  of  animal  indus- 
try— test  chart  to  be  issued  by  inspector,  attached  to  waybill, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  state  veterinarian  in  ample  time  to  reach 
him  before  arrival  of  stock  at  destination.  Shipments  handled 
otherwise  will  be  quarantined  upon  arrival,  held  sixty  days  and 
tested  at  owner's  expense. 

All  shipments  of  neat  cattle  which  have  originated  in  the 
states  of  Illinois  and  New  York,  and  which  have  been  shipped 
destined  to  other  states,  must  remain  therein  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  months  before  they  may  be  inspected  and  tested 
for  shipment  into  this  state,  and  then  said  test  with  tuberculin 
for  tuberculosis  must  be  made  and  test  chart  issued  by  an  in- 
spector of  the  United  States  bureau  of  animal  industry  before 
coming  into  this  state.  State  veterinarian  shall  be  notified  ten 
days  prior  to  date  of  shipment;  otherwise  shipment  will  be  quar- 
antined upon  arrival,  held  sixty  days,  and  inspected  and  tested 
at  owner's  expense. 

The  issuing  and  publishing  of  this  proclamation  did  not  stop 
the  shipment  of  tuberculous  cattle  into  Wyoming.  It  required 
something  more  than  that,  and  the  state  was  fortunate  in  having 
the  requirement — a  state  veterinarian  who  is  on  the  job  and  who 
has  the  kind  of  nerve  a  real  western  man  should  have.  This  is 
shown  by  his  official  acts.  On  January  13,  1914,  seven  months 
after  Governor  Carey  had  issued  his  proclamation,  Dr.  B.  F.  Davis, 
the  state  veterinarian,  sent  out  the  following  letter: 

To  Prospective  Purchasers  of  Dairy  Cattle:  I  note  on  page 
6  of  the    for  January,  1914,  that  Mr.  James  Dorsey  of  Gil- 

berts, 111.,  carries  an  advertisement  offering  for  sale  certain 
classes  of  high-grade  dairy  cattle.  I  wish  to  warn  prospective 
purchasers  of  dairy  cattle  that  this  man  Dorsey  has  probably 
handled  more  cattle  diseased  with  tuberculosis  than  any  other 
man  in  the  United  States  offering  dairy  cattle  for  sale.  Wy- 
oming has  received  a  number  of  shipments  that  originated  on 
his  premises  at  Gilberts,  111.,  all  of  which  contained  cattle  af- 
fected with  tuberculosis — 35  to  55  per  cent.  At  the  present 
time  no  less  than  fifteen  states  have  quarantined  against  cattle 
that  originate  in  Illinois,  as  a  result  of  the  broadcast  shipments 
of  the  James  Dorsey  cattle  to  neighboring  states  on  fraudulent 
tuberculin  tests. 

I  trust  that  prospective  purchasers  of  dairy  cattle  will  be 
governed  by  the  advice  I  am  giving  as  a  result  of  personal  ex- 
perience with  shipments  of  cattle  that  originated  on  the  prem- 
ises of  James  Dorsey  of  Gilberts,  111. 

B.  F.  DAVIS,  D.  V.  S..  State  Veterinarian. 
Dr.  Davis  is  to  be  commended  for  letting  the  people  of  his  state 
know  these  things.  If  more  public  officials  who  are  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  law  would  follow  this  policy,  they  would  create 
a  public  opinion  which  would  be  more  potent  than  resorting  to  the 
courts.  This  paper  followed  the  same  policy  in  dealing  with  this 
Illinois  dealer. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  1913,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  carried  Dorsey's  advertisement.  Complaints  from  some  of 
its  readers  were  received.  We  wrote  him,  stating  that  unless  he 
would  agree,  over  his  own  signature,  not  to  ship  cattle  into  the  Mis- 
souri valley  territory  except  in  strict  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
the  several  states,  we  would  decline  to  advertise  him  further.  His 
reply  was  evasive  and  did  not  contain  the  assurances  required.  It 
consisted  in  the  main  of  an  attack  on  the  reliability  of  the  tuberculin 
test,  and  he  also  pleaded  the  excuse  that  he  was  relieved  from  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter,  since  the  purchasers  of  cattle  in  many 
cases  had  made  their  own  selections  from  his  herd.  He  was  assured 
that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  the  reliability  of  the  tuberculin 
test,  or  whether  purchasers  made  their  own  selections  of  cattle  from 
his  herd,  but  simply  whether  he  would  agree  that  he  would  not  ship 
his  cattle  into  this  territory  except  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
the  several  states.  Satisfactory  reply  not  having  been  received,  his 
advertising  contract  was  promptly  cancelled. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  did  not  stop  here,  but  in  the 
issue  of  July  12,  1913,  the  foregoing  reasons  why  it  quit  running 
the  Dorsey  advertising  were  printed.  This  was  done  as  a  protection 
to  its  readers.  The  paper  had  carried  the  advertising  and  the  reader 
should  know  why  it  was  discontinued.  It  was  a  matter  of  public 
concern. 


Coburn  Has  Resigned 

F.  D.  Coburn,  the  apostle  of  west- 
ern agriculture,  the  most  energetic, 
persistent  and  ingenious  advertiser 
and  promoter  of  western  agricultural! 
interests  and  industries  that  the  Mis- 
souri valley  country  has  ever  known, 
has  announced  his  resignation  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  taking  effect  January 
15,  1914.  F.  D.  Coburn  has  become 
an  inseparable  part  of  Kansas  agri- 
culture; his  name  is  indelibly  writ- 
ten in  the  history  of  that  state  by 
his  activity  and  energetic  work  in 
formulating  a  system  whereby  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  Kansas  have 
become  a  recognized  authority  for 
accuracy  and  timely  publication 
which  is  not  equaled  by  any  other 
state.  As  a  statistical  bureau  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  stood  prominently  in  the  front, 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Coburn,  while  especially  em- 
ployed in  emphasizing  the  virtues 
and  superior  qualities  of  the  state 
of  Kansas  as  a  state  of  great  agri- 
cultural resources  and  wealth,  was 
always  charitable  and  considerate  in 
not  trying  to  tear  down  the  good 
name  of  a  sister  state  in  order  to 
build  higher  in  reputation  the  ad- 
vantages of  Kansas,  or  by  any  unfair 
methods  direct  unfavorable  attention 
to  a  less  fortunate  crop  yield  pro- 
duced by  another  state. 

Coburn  has  been  a  loyal  advocate 
of  what  common  expression  has  been 
pleased  to  call  "western  agriculture." 
He  has  always  been  found  on  the 
firing  line  among  the  advance  guard 
and  ready  to  defend  western  agricul- 
tural interests.  While  we  regret  to 
hear  of  his  resignation  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  strenuous  life  he  has 
spent,  we  join  with  Kansas  in  extend- 
ing to  him  our  cordial  greeting — 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant.  You  are  entitled  to  the  rest 
you  have  so  faithfully  earned." 


Cleaning  Seed  Grain 

There  is  no  more  important  duty 
associated  with  farm  work  and  farm 
management  than  the  securing  of 
perfectly  pure  seed — seed  all  of  its 
own  kind  that  is  free  from  foreign 
substance,  dirt,  weed  seed,  other 
grain  seeds  and  all  imperfections. 
There  is  no  occasion  in  these  times 
of  seed  cleaners  and  seed  graders  to 
sow  in  seeding  for  any  crop  anything 
but  the  very  best  quality  of  seed. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in 
germination,  in  the  getting  of  seeds 
properly  planted  in  the  right  condi- 
tion of  soil,  depth,  etc.,  are  cer- 
tainly a  sufficient  handicap  without 
introducing  the  added  embarrass- 
ments of  impure  and  dirty  seed, 
when  this  feature  is  so  easily  reme- 
died and  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  one  having  the  direction  and 
management  of  the  farm.  Every 
farm  should  be  supplied  with  an  up- 
to-date  grader  and  cleaner,  because 
there  is  no  greater  money  saver  for 
the  farm. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  seed 
that  will  not  be  greatly  improved  by 
running  it  through  the  grader  and 
cleaner  in  your  own  barn.  It  is 
practically  a  crime  to  distribute  nox- 
ious weed  seeds  on  your  land  to 
later  become  a  menace  and  nuisance 
to  your  neighborhood.  Buy  a  ma- 
chine and  use  it  in  all  your  planting. 
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Fence  the  Farm 

There  is  no  improvement  that  can 
be  added  to  the  farm  that  will  ex- 
ceed in  direct  value  and  service  that 
of  the  fence.  There  is  no  improve- 
ment that  comes  as  nearly  being  of 
no  value  as  the  old,  worn-out, 
rusted-out,  rotted-down,  barbed  wire 
and  post  fence.  This  style  of  fence 
had  its  day  in  the  years  gone  by, 
when  lands  were  cheap  and  things 
had  to  be  conducted  upon  a  half  fin- 
ished basis  because  of  a  lack  of 
money  to  buy  everything  that  was 
desired.  But  those  times  and  condi- 
tions are  now  past  and  every  man 
who  owns  land  needs  to  be  looking 
after  his  fences. 

The  present  fence  demand  on 
every  man's  farm  is  security.  In- 
stead of  fencing  the  cow  out  or  iu 
the  enclosure,  the  demand  is  also  to 
fence  out  your  neighbor's  pigs  and 
chickens,  and  the  rabbits.  Lands 
are  valuable.  Farm  acres  are  worth 
all  the  way  from  $100  to  $250,  and 
these  lands  must  be  made  to  yield 
an  interest  corresponding  with  the 
price  of  land.  They  must  produce 
crops  of  some  kind  in  order  to  do 
this.  These  crops  must  be  permit- 
ted to  grow  undisturbed  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  had. 

There  are  woven  wire  fences  on 
the  market  that  will  fence  in  or  out 
those  small  animals  that  so  often 
become  such  a  nuisance.  These  are 
the  cheapest  fences  for  small  enclos- 
ures— for  all  small  tracts  or  large 
ones,  in  fact,  because  they  only  vary 
a  little  in  cost  and  last  for  years, 
serviceable  and  solid.  It  pays  to 
fence  all  the  agricultural  lands  with 
a  tight  fence — a  fence  that  is  proof 
against  all  kinds  of  trespassing  ani- 
mals, wild  or  domestic.  This  is 
what  the  country  is  coming  to.  The 
first  land  owners  who  adopt  the 
practice  will  be  in  the  front  ranks 
and  get  the  benefits  a  little  earlier. 
A  good,  tight  fence  is  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  land.  A  farm  thus 
fenced  will  sell  for  several  times 
more  than  it  costs  to  put  the  fence 
on  it.  There  is  a  sort  of  irresisti- 
ble appreciation  of  a  well  improved 
farm,  especially  in  fencing,  that  en- 
hances values  with  any  buyer  who 
has  money  to  invest. 


Winter  Demands  Winter  Care 

Winter  conditions  demand  winter 
care.  This  applies  to  the  weather 
conditions  mainly  in  those  states  and 
districts  of  country  where  feeding  is 
a  requirement  to  carry  the  live  stock 
through  from  autumn  to  spring.  It 
is  readily  understood  by  the  handler 
of  live  stock  that  weather  conditions 
•have  much  to  do  with  the  health  and 
thrifty  condition  of  animals.  A 
mild,  moderate  winter,  with  but  few 
storms  and  no  continuous  severe 
cold,  is  marked  by  a  lighter  con- 
sumption of  feed  and  a  better  gen- 
eral condition  of  health  and  prosper- 
ity among  the  herds  and  flocks.  Con- 
sequently, mild  winters  are  esteemed 
of  great  advantage  to  the  live  stock 
industry,  and  the  districts  of  country 
where  such  conditions  prevail  are 
looked  upon  as  especially  favored  in 
adaptability  to  stock  growing. 

The  careful,  intelligent,  systematic 
handler  of  live  stock  prepares  for 
the  severe,  stormy  weather    in  ad- 


vance and  is  able  to  give  his  animals 
the  desired  accommodations  to  pro- 
tect them,  in  case  they  need  it,  in 
feed  and  shelter,  thus  obviating  any 
loss  from  exposure  or  subjecting  the 
animals  to  extremes  that  may  cause 
disease  and  loss  to  follow  as  a  result 
of  exposure.  All  kinds  of  animals 
need  protection  from  the  severe 
storms  and  excessive  cold.  It  may 
be  only  for  a  day  or  two,  but  tho 
shrinkage  and  loss  from  exposure  is 
often  the  turning  point  with  many 
animals  on  the  farm. 

Why  is  it  that  in  mild  winter 
seasons  there  is  practically  no  de- 
mand for  the  veterinary,  but  as  soon 
as  a  few  weeks  of  severe  weather  are 
experienced  the  inquiries  commence 
to  pour  in  regarding  injuries  and  ail- 
ments of  stock?  Is  it  due  to  lack  of 
accommodations  and  attention  to 
providing  the  care  and  feed  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  extra  demand 
brought  about  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather?  Stock  left  to  the 
same  protection,  feed  and  water  ac- 
commodations in  severe,  below-zero 
weather  that  were  afforded  them  un- 
der very  moderate  temperatures  will 
not  do  well,  and  more  or  less  loss 
and  sickness  may  be  expected  to 
follow. 

A  realization  of  what  is  meant  by 
"winter  conditions  demand  winter 
care"  may  be  had  in  the  changed  ap- 
pearance of  the  animals  in  the  neg- 
lected herds  all  over  the  country  fol- 
lowing severe  storms  and  cold 
weather,  should  it  be  of  a  few  weeks' 
duration.  Make  winter  provision 
now,  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  for  all  the  animals  to  be  carried 
over  winter  on  the  farm;  provide 
them  with  extra  accommodations  to 
counteract  the  excessive  tax  made  on 
the  system  by  the  extremes  of  cold. 
Stay  by  the  animals  in  the  matter  of 
feed  and  care  during  the  severe 
weather.  The  very  unusual  light 
winter  experienced  over  a  large  dis- 
trict of  the  central  west  country  can 
scarcely  be  hoped  to  continue  with- 
out storm  and  cold  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  feeding  season. 


Basis  of  Farm  Prosperity 

Farm  home  improvement  is  the 
present  demand,  and  is  receiving  a 
more  liberal  share  of  attention  than 
formerly.  In  the  earlier  history  ol' 
all  farming  districts  of  country  the 
custom  was  to  provide  rather  tem- 
porarily for  the  family  until  the 
farm  became  self-supporting,  or  un- 
til the  money-making  feature  was 
put  upon  a  solid  basis.  The  live 
stock  that  were  to  be  largely  the 
means  of  giving  the  farm  a  basis  of 
money-making  were  first  considered. 
Barns,  stables,  sheds  and  all  that 
was  necessary  for  their  comfort  and 
prosperity  were  supplied  them,  while 
the  family  lived  in  any  kind  of  make- 
shift, crowded  quarters. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  custom, 
and  it  is  a  pretty  hard  proposition  to 
argue  as  unwise  from  a  money-mak- 
ing and  economical  standpoint.  The 
greatest  weakness  to  be  observed 
was  in  continuing  too  long  under 
these  cramped  conditions,  and  in  ad- 
ding to  improvements  for  comfort 
of  the  stock  to  the  discomfort  and 
injury  of  the  boys  and  girls,  who 
were  in  need  of  more  room. 

The  basis  of  farm  prosperity  is  the 
farm  home.  It  matters  not  how 
well  and  how  completely  everything 
else  is  arranged  about  the  farm  for 
the  convenience  of  handling  the 
stock  and  the  crops,  things  are  not 
going  on  right  if  the  home  is  not 
properly  provided  for  in  all  its  de- 
tails of  convenience  and  operation. 
The  housewife  in  many  homes  on 
the  farm  too  often  has  no  resource 
but  to  use  what  is  provided,  even  if 
this  provision  is  very  meager  com- 
pared with  the  production  and  in- 
come of  the  farm. 

Farm  homes  are  improving,  as  a 
general  thing,  especially  -where  lands 
have  advanced  to  several  times  what 
they  were  worth  a  few  years  ago. 
But  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider 
how  much  more  attention  is  paid  to 
the  comfort  and  sanitary  condition 
of  the  animals  on  many  farms  than 
to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 


family?  On  many  farms  the  big, 
red  barn,  the  well  built  horse  stable, 
the  cow  sheds  and  the  hog  houses 
are  all  provided  in  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  style  before  there  is 
a  move  made  to  tear  down  the  old, 
worn,  cramped,,  dingy  house,  and  in 
its  stead  provide  the  family  with  the 
ordinary  conveniences  of  modern 
improvements  of  the  comfortable 
home.  And  then  we  wonder  why 
the  boys  and  girls  leave  the  farm  as 
soon  as  they  become  of  age. 

There  is  no  well  founded  argu- 
ment for  this  neglect  or  oversight. 
It  is  the  result  of  getting  used  to  the 
surroundings  and  not  being  able  to 
measure  the  needs  and  demands  of 
the  family  from  the  right  stand- 
point. There  is  usually  a  promise 
that  as  soon  as  something  else  is  pro- 
vided the  new  dwelling  will  be  next. 
But  too  often  it  comes  too  late.  The 
boys  and  girls  are  gone  and  their 
mother  has  lived  out  her  days.  She, 
too,  is  gone. 

Why  is  it  that  towns  and  cities  are 
filled  with  boys  and  girls  from  the 
farm?  It  is  because  they  have  be- 
come discouraged  with  farm  life  and 
seek  other  employment,  allured  by 
hopes  of  better  living.  There  would 
be  a  great  offset  from  the  migration 
from  the  farm  to  the  city  if  the  re- 
form of  home  comforts  and  home 
pleasures  were  set  to  work  in  pro- 
viding more  congenial  surroundings 
for  the  boys  and  girls.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  this  point  with 
those  who  have  had  the  experience, 
and  whose  experience  has  taught 
them  the  lesson  of  influence  that 
home  comforts  exert  in  making  or 
undoing  family  ties  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  home. 

It  is  much  better  for  the  boys  and 
girls  that  the  family  remain  on  the 
farm  and  that  all  the  modern  im- 
provements be  added  to  the  home — 
that  the  dwelling  and  all  its  sur- 
roundings be  made  as  attractive  and 
pleasant  as  those  of  the  city  home, 
than  to  get  the  notion  of  retiring 
from  farm  life  and  moving  to  the 
city. 


For  W,  I  Clean  and 

Grade  Your  Seed  Grain 


THE  CHATHAM 
Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Handles  70  Kinds  of  Seed  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

From  Wheat.  It  takes  Wild  Oats.  Tame 
Oats.  Cockle,  Rye  and  Smut.  t 

Cleans  the  dirtiest  Flax.  Has  special 
knocker  and  skimmer  which  prevents  clog* 
King.  (Other  machines  choke  up.) 

Takes  Dodder, Barn  Yard  Grass  and  Foxtail 
out  of  Alfalfa  and  Millet  "slick  asa  whistle." 

Takes  Buckhorn  from  Clover. 

Sorts  Corn  for  Drop  Planter. 

Famous  BEAN  MILL,.  Handles  all  varie- 
ties, takes  out  the  SPLITS,  Clay.  Straw,  etc. 

Handles  Peas  as  well  as  any  Grain  or  Grass 
Seed.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  all 
shrunken,  cracked  and  sickly  era'  Takes 
out  all  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.  Handles  60  bushels  per  hour.  Gas 
power  or  hand  power.  Ea sleet  runnlngmllL 


You  can't  afford  to  plant  common  Seed 

and  take  chances  on  a  poor  crop,  when  I 
am  offering  to  scientifically  clean  and  grade 
every  bushel  of  your  Seed  Grain  for  this  spring's 
plan  tins'  for  one  paltry  dollar. 

Here's  my  proposition,  and  if  you  are  a  smart 
man  you  will  write  me  before  sunrise  tomorrow: 
Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you. 
FREIGHT  PAID  by  MYSELF,  this  improved 
1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner,  with 
aH  equipment.  Clean  your  Seed  Wheat.  Oats. 
Flax,  Barley,  Peas.  Beans.  Corn.  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AFTER 
you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop,  pay  me 
the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not  one  penny 
need  you  pay,  except  the  $1.  until  next  Oc- 
tober. And  by  October  YOUR  CHATHAM 
WILL  HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID  ITS  EN- 
TIRE COST  IN  INCREASED  CROPS.  Theo 
you'll  have  it  to  work  FREE  for  you  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

I  only  want  tho  dollar  as  evidence  of  good  faith— to 

Erotect  myself  from  mischievous  boys.   I  r  after  30  days' 
ard  test,  yon  don't  wnnt  my  "Chatham."  send  ic  back 
at  my  expense  and  I  will  return  the  dollar 

A  "Made-to-Order"  Machine 

Every  "Chatham"  is  practically  amade-to-order  ma- 
chine* for  I  send  yon  the  exact  and  proper  Screens. 
Riddles.  Hurdles  and  Sieves  to  grade  and  clean  every 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed  grown  in  your  locality.  That's 
the  secret  of  my  success.  I  would  not  be  toe  leading 
maker  of  Graders  and  Gleaners  if  I  had  tried  to  make 
my  equipment  fit  ten  million  farms.  What  would  yoo 
think  of  a  clothing  maker  whoso  suits  were  all  one 
size?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  miracle  if  he  gave  you  a  fit.  Yet 


all  makers  of  Graders  and  Cleaners,  except  me,  send 
the  same  equipment,  whetheryou  live  in  Maine,  Ohio 
or  Oregon.  They  wouldn't  do  that,  if  they  had  my  41 
years'  experience. 

Extra  Screens  Free 

t  use,  all  together.  61  Screens  and  Sieves,  tt 
usually  requires  15  to  17  for  tho  average  f  irm  These 
I  select  from  the  81.  After  41  years  in  the  busineaa, 
[  am  pretty  sure  to  pick  the  exact  equipment  needed 
on  your  farm.  If  I  shouldn't,  just  drop  me  a  line  and 
I'll  send  vocr  additional  requirements.  There  will 
be  no  charge  for  this. 

Samples  Graded  Free 

Maybo  you  have  some  Seed  Grain  that  too  can't 
clean  or  grade  or  separate.  Send  me  a  sample.  I  will 
purify  it  and  tell  you  how  you  can  do  it  cheaply.  No 
charge  for  this. 

Seed  Corn  Sorted 

My  bin  Corn  Sorting  Attachment.  Invented  2  yean 
ago.  ia  a  great  success.  Twelve  thousand  farmers  and 
many  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  are  u«ing  it.  It 
Is  the  only  machine  I  know  of  which  scientifically 
sorts  seed  corn  for  drop  planters. 

New  Book  Ready 

Send  me  no  money  now— Jnst  a  Postal .  for  the  finest, 
most  complete  Book  on  Seed  Selection  I've  ever  writ- 
ten.  After  the  Book  comes,  write  me  what  sire  ma- 
chine  >oo  want  and  I'll  ship  it.  freight  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  S1.00.  Then  clean  and  grnde  all  your  Seed 
Grain  If  you  write  today,  you  get  tw  Book  b» 
return  mall.  .Address  nearest  office. 

Manson  Campbell  Company 

Dept.  49 

Detroit    Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


E£9 


TWENTIETH    CENTUEY  FARMER 


January  31,  1914 


IVe  are  the  originators  of  the 
only  guarantee  that  stands  the 
test  in  the   scales  of  Justice. 


Many  vital  improvements 
in  design  and  construction 
have  kept  David  Bradley 
Plows  far  ahead  of  other 
makes.  You  should  know 
about  Bradley  Plows  as  they 
are  today. 

Whether  you  want  a  walk- 
ing plow,  a  riding  plow,  a 
sulky  or  gang,  you  will  find  it 
in  our  big  General  Catalog,  or 
if  you  prefer,  send  for  our  new 
Plow  and  Implement  Book 
which  contains  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  the  com- 
plete line  of  Bradley  plows, 
cultivators,  harrows,  spreaders, 
planters,  etc.,  besides  buggies, 
wagons,  harness,  gasoline  en- 
gines, supplies  for  dairymen, 
poultrymen,  fruit  growers  and 
bee  keepers.  Just  say  "Send 
me  Plow  Book  No.  65T75" 
on  a  postal  card  and  mail  to 


SINCE  1832  David  Bradley 
Plows  have  been  the  accepted 
standard  of  plow  excellence. 
For  82  years  they  have  stood  the 
test  of  service  under  all  condi- 
tions, in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Before  we  purchased  the  David 
Bradley  implement  factory  in 
1910,  this  Bradley  No.  6  Gang 
Plow  would  have  cost  you  $60.00 
or  more. 

Today,  because  of  economical 
methods  of  manufacture  and  di- 
rect from  factory  dealing,  we  sell 
it  for  $45.95.  The  description 
of  this  plow  in  our  big  General 
Catalog  or  in  our  new  Plow  and 
Implement  Book  will  prove  to 
you  its  exceptional  high  quality; 
the  price  speaks  for  itself. 

Our  guarantee  insures  your 
receiving  the  value  and  service 
you  have  a  right  to  expect. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago  u 


JaRMERS  FAVORM 

GRAIN  DRILLS 


Are  noted  for  the  accurate  sowing  ot  all  large  and  small  grains— any- 
thing from  wheat  to  bush  lima  beans,  and  they  put  the  seed  in  the 
ground  at  an  even  depth.     Don't  overlook  these  important  facts. 

Farmers'  Favorite  Drills  are  made  in  every  style  and  size— in  plain 
grain  and  combined  grain  and  fertilizer— from  One  Horse  up. 

Send  for  the  Farmers'  Favorite  Catalogue.  Read  it  and  then  go  to 
your  local  implement  dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  Farmers'  Favorite 
Drill.  Remember  that  this  drill  is  sold  under  the  strongest  possible 
warranty  and  must  be  and  do  ALL  we  claim. 


NEW  MARQUIS  WHEAT  and 


HAVE 

tried)  NEW  WHITE  DANISH  OATS? 

MARQUIS  is  the  Dew  Canadian  Fife  Wheat  that  won  the  Grand  Cham- 
pionship Prize  for  several  years.    Many  farmers  harvested  45  bushels  per 
acre  last  year.   Is  early  maturing,  exceptionally  plump  and  of  the  llnest  mill- 
ln«  qualities.   Much  superior  to  any  other  spring  wheat. 
MEVi  WHITE  DANISH  OATS,  we  introduced  from  Denmark  — It  yielded  65 
bushels  per  acre.  Is  stiff  In  straw  and  uniform  in  maturing.    Grain  is  very  large, 
plump,  extra  heavy  and  thin  hulled.   Write  for  free  Samples  and  New  Catalog. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 
516  Third  Ave.,   FARIBAULT,  WINN. 


FarmTFence 


FROM 
FACTORY 
TO  FARM 

2C-inch  nog  Fence,  14e. 

4 1  -inch  Farm  Fence,.  ..21c. 
i   in-  h  Poultry  Fence.. 22'Ac 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.40 
iKlite.   Our  larKO  Kroo  Cutulotf 
you  auoulil  Jiavo 


auioriijUMun  you  ■iioui-l  liavo. 

COjUP  Sl-KINC  FENCF.ro.  Box  124  Winrhcnter.  M. 


FARM  FENCE 

*J  "J  J  cts.  a  rod 


_    _    20  In.  hltfh  foncoi 

17  1-4o.  <»  rod  for  47  1  DOB  hlifh 
■tork  foncu:  2  8  1  -2c  u  rod  Cora 
60-Inch  hoary  pou  Iti  y  fonro.  Hold 
direct  to  the  farmiir  on  3  0  Days 
F  rooTrl.l.  Rp.-clalharhwIrfi.llO 
rod  apool,  91.40.  OataloK  rroo. 

Interlocking  Fence  Cd. 
box  10        morton,  illinois. 


Sheep  or  Sheep  Killers,  Which? 

Kill  the  Curs  or  They  Will  Kill  the  Sheep 


THE  sheep-killing  dog  is  the 
greatest  hindrance  to  the 
growth  of  the  sheep  indus- 
try in  any  state  that  the 
sheep  owner  has  to  encounter.  The 
wisdom  of  legislation  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  dog  nuisance  stands 
out  prominently  in  all  states  that 
have  succeeded  in  developing  the 
sheep  and  wool  business.  It  may  be 
plainly  stated  that  no  farming  state 
has  ever  been  able  to  maintain  a  free 
and  untaxed  dog-producing  industry 
and  the  sheep  business  at  the  same 
time.  It  has  been  tried  in  all  states 
in  the  union  and  failed,  the  useless 
dog  that  does  not  represent  any 
legitimate  industry  being  obliged  to 
give  way  to  the  sheep. 

There  are  but  few  states  in  the 


This  dog  tax  becomes  a  separate 
fund  to  be  applied  in  the  payment  of 
damages  where  sheep  are  killed  or 
injured  by  dogs. 

In  case  the  damage  to  a  flock  in 
killed  or  injured  sheep  cannot  be 
traced  definitely  to  the  owner  of  the 
dog,  then  the  appraisement  of  the 
damage  goes  before  the  township 
trustees  or  county  commissioners, 
and  if  the  evidence  establishes  the 
claim,  it  is  ordered  paid  from  the 
dog  fund.  If  the  owner  of  the  dog 
is  found,  and  he  is  financially  re- 
sponsible, the  judgment  is  settled 
upon  him  to  pay  the  damage. 
Curs  Are  Killers 

In  this  operation  of  the  dog  tax 
law,  which  is  in  effect  in  most  states, 
and  in  all  states  making  any  suc- 


Scotch  Collie — a  Safe  Dog  with  the  Flock 


United  States  whose  sheep  and  wool 
interests  are  not  represented  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  but  few  states  that  recog- 
nize the  dog  as  of  any  value.  The 
personal  property  value  of  the  dog 
is  so  low  in  the  estimation  of  the 
general  public  that  it  is  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the  friendship  or  at- 
tachment the  dogi  and  his  master 
have  for  each  other,  and  has  no  mar- 
ket or  intrinsic  value,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  mutton  chops,  leg  of 
mutton  or  the  woolen  fabrics  that 
clothe  humanity,  both  rich  and  poor. 
As  to  the  relative  value  of  these  two 
classes  of  animal  creation  in  their 
relation  to  man,  there  is  no  basis 
upon  which  a  comparison  can  be 
made. 

Laws  for  Sheep  Protection 
The  general  principle  upon  which 
the  dog  law  is  based  for  the  protec- 
tion of  sheep  from  sheep-killing  dogs 
is  a  compulsory  assessment  and 
enumeration  of  all  dogs  in  the  state. 
Dogs  are  valued  at  a  fixed  price — 
usually  $1  per  head  f»r  males  of  all 
ages  and  $3  for  females.  This  as- 
sessment is  placed  in  the  property 
tax  and  collectable  as  other  taxes. 
Dogs  not  returned  are  to  be  killed, 
and  persons  harboring  untaxed  dogs 
are   liable    for   their  depredations. 


cessful  effort  at  sheep  raising,  the 
sheep  industry  is  developing  and  the 
dog  industry  is  receding,  dropping 
down  to  a  much  lower  enumeration 
and  developing  a  much  higher  qual- 
ity of  dogs.  There  are  more  pure- 
bred dogs  with  less  inclination  to 
kill  sheep,  and  the  scrub  dog,  the 
low-bred  cur  dog,  is  largely  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  pure-bred  dogs 
usually  found  in  farming  and  coun- 
try districts  are  the  shepherd  dogs — 
Scotch  collies  or  English  shepherds 
— and  the  hunting  dogs,  neither  of 
which  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
kill  sheep.  It  is  the  cross-bred  dog 
of  mixed  blood,  or  dog  of  no  distinct 
breeding,  that  is  to  be  feared.  Full- 
blood  dogs  are  sometimes  enticed 
into  wrong  doing  when  young  by 
evil  associations. 

The  young  dog  is  a  very  close 
imitation  of  the  boy.  He  likes  com- 
pany, and  his  tendency  is  to  imitate 
the  older.  Thus  an  old  sheep-killing 
dog  will  always  have  an  evil  Influ- 
ence upon  the  puppies  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. Keep  the  dog  tied  at 
night  until  he  has  established  an  in- 
dependent, self-reliant  character. 
The  place  for  the  dog  is  at  home. 
Ho  has  no  legitimate  or  reasonable 
excuse  to  be  on  your  neighbor's 
property  day  or  night. 

The  sheep-killing   dog   has  been 
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known  to  do  so  many  smart,  de- 
ceptive things  in  connection  with  his 
sheep  killing  that  he  cannot  be 
classed  as  an  idiot,  a  crazy-loon  or 
a  silly,  ignorant  fool.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  old  sheep-killing  dog  is 
what  might  be  classed  in  his  line  of 
depredation  an  expert.  He  has  been 
known  to  be  at  home  at  bed  time, 
and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning 
come  crawling  out  from  under  the 
porch  when  his  master  gets  up  at 
daylight  seemingly  all  right  after  a 
quiet  night's  rest.  But  in  the  mean- 
time he  had  been  several  miles  away 
and  engaged  in  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  sneep,  not  always  by  himself,  but 
frequently  with  associates.  Dogs 
have  been  known  to  engage  in  this 
bloody,  butchering  slaughter  of 
sheep  and  escape  detection  for  a  long 


family,  English  shepherd  or  Scotch 
collie,  has  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
work  with  sheep,  and  this  in  the 
mixed  blood  or  breeding  makes  good 
material  to  develop  the  sheep-killing 
tendency.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
such  a  dog  can  be  trusted  with  sheep 
or  be  trained  so  as  to  be  valuable  on 
the  farm. 

Work  of  the  Murderer 
The  destruction  that  one  or  two 
dogs  may  accomplish  in  a  small  flock 
of  sheep  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
sheep  are  confined  to  small  pastures 
of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  is  almost  be- 
yond belief.  In  flocks  of  less  than 
a  hundred  there  have  been  25  to  40 
per  cent  injured  and  killed,  the  fa- 
tality reaching  15  to  20  per  cent. 
The  sheep-killing  dog  seldom  makes 
any  noise  while  chasing  the  sheep; 


The  Cross-Bred  or  Mongrel  Dog  is  Not  to  Be  Trusted  with  Sheep 


time,  owing  to  their  skill  in  destroy- 
ing all  evidence  that  might  lead  to 
their  detection.  They  have  been 
known  to  go  to  a  stream  of  water 
following  their  murderous  attacks 
on  a  flock,  wash  themselves  clean  of 
blood  stains,  roll  in  the  grass  to  dry 
off,  go  home,  and  when  traced  down 
on  suspicion  appear  to  have  a  clear 
case  of  alibi,  until  some  little  fea- 
ture of  evidence,  such  as  finding  a 
few  fibers  of  wool  between  their 
teeth  or  a  blood  stain  on  some  part 
of  their  hair  that  had  not  been  re- 
moved, settled  the  evidence  of  guilt. 

Dogs  have  been  known  to  go  long 
distances  to  kill  sheep,  entirely  out 
of  their  own  neighborhoods,  and 
thus  cover  up  their  identity  in  the 
work  until  by  some  circumstance 
run  down  and  caught  with  the  evi- 
dence still  on  them.  It  is  not  often 
the  case  that  a  sheep-killing  dog  can 
be  poisoned  by  using  the  poison  in 
sheep  that  he  had  previously  slaugh- 
tered. Tt  is  the  green  novice  in  the 
business  that  goes  back  the  next 
Bight  to  get  a  feed  off  the  sheep  he 
had  helped  kill.  This  kind  of  dog 
may  be  trapped  or  poisoned. 

Looks  the  Part 
The  sheep-killing  dog  who  has 
learned  the  business  is  very  cautious; 
he  has  depicted  in  his  countenance 
the  murderer,  the  burglar  and  the 
thief;  he  skulks  around  and  hides 
under  the  barn;  he  sleeps  during  the 
day  and  travels  about  at  night.  The 
sheep-killing  dog  is  never  an  active, 
wide-awake,  cheerful  fellow.  He 
takes  no  interest  in  being  out  with 
the  teams  on  the  farm;  he  is  not  out 
with  his  master  enjoying  the  work 
that  a  faxm  dog  is  supposed  to  as- 
sist in.  The  cross-bred  shepherd 
with  any  low  order  of  common  dog 
makes  a  dangerous  dog  for  the  sheep 
business.    The  shepherd  dog  of  any 


his  work  is  earnest  and  quiet;  he 
does  not  want  to  be  detected;  he 
usually  catches  his  sheep,  kills  it, 
satisfies  his  appetite,  and,  if  not  in 
company  with  other  dogs,  slips  away 
home.  He  is  not  silly  enough  to 
come  back  to  this  same  flock  for  his 
next  assault,  hut  will  possibly  go  in 
the  opposite  direction  next  time  so 
as  to  avoid  detection. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  the  old  sheep 
owner,  who  has  frequently  seen  the 
work  of  the  sheep-killing  dog,  to  de- 
termine whether  it  was  by  expert 
sheep-killing  dogs  or  by  a  bunch  of 
young  greenhorns.  The  pup  or  nov- 
ice will  chase  the  flock  and  grab  any 
place  that  he  can  get  hold,  usually 
by  the  shoulder,  side  or  ham,  and 
the  result  is  great  pieces  of  skin  torn 
loose.  The  skilled  dog  usually  grabs 
the  sheep  by  the  neck  and  throat, 
and  does  not  maim  or  cripple  hut  a 
few  individuals.  The  excitement  in- 
fluences the  unskilled  dog  to  keep 
up  the  chase,  grabbing  any  place 
seemingly  to  worry  the  sheep  rather 
than  to  kill.  To  this  dog  the  chase 
and  excitement  is  the  incentive  mare 
than  blood. 

There  is  a  sort  of  fascination  about 
chasing  and  killing  sheep  that  the 
dog,  when  he  has  once  engaged  in 
it,  never  forgets,  and  he  never  be- 
comes truly  penitent  and  reforms. 
The  cheapest  and  best  reformatory 
treatment  is  death  and  a  new  dog. 
Sheep  owners  should  advocate  pure- 
bred dogs  and  a  dog  tax.  This  is 
the  only  remedy  or  system  for  se- 
curity in  successfully  handling  sheep 
on  the  farm. 


Railroads  Increasing  Trackage 

The  railroads  of  the  country  built  3,071 
miles  of  trackage  last  year,  exceeding  the 
1912  record  by  seventy-four  miles.  Texas 
and  Montana  got  the  bulk  of  the  new 
construction. 


ir  Slock  in  a.  Thriv- 
ing Condition— Make  the  Ailing 
One  Healthy  and  Expel  the 

WOrmS   GILBERT  HESS  {£;  Sc*",n" 

I  urge  you  to  see  to  it  right  now  that  your  work  horses  are  put  in  prime  condition  to. 
spring  and  summer  work,  so  that  when  the  sun  shines  they  will  be  rid  of  their  old  coat, 
full  of  stamina  and  ready  for  business.  And  don't  overlook  the  sprint:  pie  crop— the 
mortgage  lifters.  Start  them  off  free  from  disease— free  from  worms.  Be  sure,  also, 
that  your  milk  cows  are  thoroughly  conditioned  for  the  long,  heavy  milking  season, 
and  that  those  with  calf  are  vigorous  and  fit.  Remember,  your  stock  have  been  idle 
and  on  dry  feed  for  the  last  few  months— they're  pretty  liable  to  be  out  of  fix— rough 
in  the  hair,  constipated,  troubled  with  dropsical  swellings  and  stocky  legs,  but  the  most 
common  ailment  of  all,  especially  among  hogs,  is  worms — worms. 


A  Splendid  Conditioner 


A  Sure  Worm  Expeller 


It  will  tone  up  your  stock,  enrich  their  blood  and  help  to  put  them  in  shape  for  spring. 
Being  both  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  veterinary  scientist,  I  formulated  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  especially  as  a  conditioner.  It  contains  tonics  for  toning  up  the  general  system, 
laxatives  for  regulating  the  bowels,  diuretics  to  remove  dropsical  swellings  and  vermi- 
fuges that  expel  tha  worms.  By  all  means  feed  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  your  hogs  now 
— it  will  positively  rid  them  of  worms.  Feed  it  to  your  cows  also. 
So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  will  condition  your  stock,  aid  their  digestion 
and  expel  worms  that  I  have  authorized  your  dealer  to  supply  you  with  all  you  need, 
and  if  it  does  not  absolutely  do  everything  I  claim,  return  the  empty  packages  and  get 
your  money  back. 

Sold  only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  yoa  know — I  save  you  peddler's  salary  and  wagon 
and  team  expenses,  as  these  prices  show:  23-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00;  smaller 
packages  as  low  as  60c.  Except  in  Canada,  the  far  West  and  the  South.  Write  for  my 
new  stock  book— it's  a  stunner  and  it's  free. 

//  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  direct  to 

OIL  MESS  &.  CLARK,  AsMantiL  0M© 


Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  tonic  for  young  chicks.  Puts 
stamina  Into  them  —  prevents  leg  weakness, 
gapes,  cholera,  etc  It  tones  up  the  dormant 
egg  organsand  makestienslay.  It  also  shortens 
the  moulting  period  and  promotesrapld  feather 
growth.  Very  economical— a  penny's  worth 
Is  enough  for  30  fowl  per  day.  Sold  only  by 
reliable  dealers— never  sold  by  peddlers.  \Vx 
lbs.  25c;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail  »2. 50.  Except  In 
Canada  and  the  far  West.  Guaranteed. 


Dr.  Besa 

Instant  Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm  stock.  Dust 
the  hens  and  chicks  with  It,  sprinkle  tt  on  the 
roosts,  in  the  cracks,  or.  If  kept  In  the  dust 
bath,  the  hens  will  distribute  It.  Also  destroys 
bugs  on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon  vines, 
cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs  on  rose  bushes, 
etc.  Comes  in  handy  sifting-top  cans.  1  lb. 
25c;  3  lbs.  60c.  Except  In  Canada  and  the  far 
West.  I  guarantee  It. 


SEEDS   fix  TREES  THAT  GROW 


IN  " 
YOUR 
STATE 


Uv  1Q1A  Carrion  Rnnlf  isnowready.  It  is  full  of  instructions  and  information  you  ne 
mj  I3lt  UulUOII  WH  win  help  you  in  planning  your  Vegetable  Garden  and  Orchard  for  next  | 
season.  Full  assortment  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Millet  and  Sor- 
ghum, Alfalfa,  Clovers  of  all  kinds,  Grass  Seeds,  and  Minnesota  grown  Seed  Potatoes.  Can  supply  | 
anything  you  need  on  your  farm  or  in  garden.  All  my  seeds  comply  strictly  with  the  laws  of  our 
state  in  regard  to  purity  and  germination.  We  also  grow  a  general  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Forest  trees, 
Grape  Vines,  Berries,  Shrubs,  and  Roses.  Low  prices.  Best  quality  only.  Write  today  for  my  Garden  Book. 
GERMAN  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE  (Carl  Sonderegger)  24  German  Bldg.  BEATRICE.  NEB. 
,  _ — ^  

Don't  Wear  a  Truss! 

Brooks'  Appliance  i«  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto- 
matic sir  cushion*  that  draws 
the  broken  parts  together  and 
binds  them  as  yoa  would  » 
broken   limb.     It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cool  and  conform*  to  evary 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.    I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund- 
ed and  1  hare  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  boy  rt   Remember,  Imake 
it  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
—yon  wear  it — and  if  it  doesn't  satisfy  yon,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  yoor  money.    The  banks  or  any  responsi- 
ble citiien  in  Marshall  will  tell  yoa  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi- 
ness—always absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  hare  sold  to  thou- 
sands of  people  this  way  for  the  past  3o  years.     Remember.  I 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.    I  Just  (ire  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 
C  Em  BHOOKS,1930SUte  St.,  Marshall,  Mlchieaa 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
wil]  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  n  t  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertis  ment 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  jS  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  coil  »ction 


4oo,ooa 

Settler  * 

Immigration  figures  enow  that  the  population 
of  Canada  increased  during  1913,  by  theaddltion 
of  400,000  new  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Most  of  these  have  gone  on  farms 
In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Lord  William  Percy,  an  English  Nobleman 
says; 

"The  possibilities  and  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Canadian  West  are  so  Infinitely  greater 
than  those  which  exist  In  England,  that  It 
seems  absurd  to  think  that  people  should  be 
impeded  from  coming  to  the  country  where 
they  can  most  easily  and  certainly  Improve 
their  position." 

New  districts  are  being  opened  tip, 
which  will  make  accessible  a  great 
number  of  homesteads  In  districts 
especially  adapted  to  mixed  farm- 
ing and  grain  raising. 

For  Illustrated  literature  and 
reduced  railway  rates,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to  the 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 


W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


r\_n»_  Dpn|.  Buy  farm  in  famous  and  fertile 
Lsuii  l  ixciil  regjon  on  crop  payment  plan. 
KED    RIVER  VALLEY  L\XD    CO..    F.trtf.  .  N  I'. 
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POLK  SYSTEM 

Built  These  Two  Big  Silos 


Can  YOU  imagine 
as  perfect  work  by 
any  other  method? 
The  SILOS  are  re-en- 
forced  Monolithic 
Concrete,  fitted  with 
steam  tight  steel 
doors.  Can't  YOU 
see  the  advantage  oT 
having  the  exclusive 
right  to  build  SILOS 
like  this  in  your  dis- 
trict. Let  us  sell  you 
one  of  these  ma- 
chines. You  can  du 
just  as  good  work  as 
shown  here. 

The  men  in  the  pic- 
ture are  building 
their  first  silo.  One 
of  them  helping  on 
only  one  other  silo— 
the  other  three  are 
working  on  their 
first. 

We  Build  Silos 

anywhere  in  the  state. 


Write  us  for  any  information  about  silos,  ensilage  or  silo  building. 

Df  ATT  JP~  CDrrrTQ  state  agents, 
r  L  A 1  1  &  r  Red  cioud, :  Neb. 


From  the  Instant 
You  Turn 
Your  Engine 


Over 


You  must 
get  a  sharp,  hot  spark 
every  time  it's  needed  if 
you  want  to  get  the  most  power. 
That's  the  kind  of  ignition  you 
can  always  depend  on  from  a  Wizard 
Magneto  throughout  the  life  of  the  engine. 

When  you  buy  an  engine  insist  that  it  be 
equipped  with  a  Wizard — there's  one  for  every 
stationary  gas  and  oil  engine.  If  you  own  an 
engine  now,  a  Wizard  will  increase  its  power 
and  reliability.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  write  us.  Insist  on 
a  Wizard. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

"The  Happy  Engine  Owner" 

It  explains  all  about  igni- 
tion and  how  to  remedy  most 
engine  troubles. 

HERCULES  ELECTRIC  CO. 
2146  N.  Western  Avenue 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 


150,000  Wizards 
used  on  such 
engines  as: 

Fairbanks  Morse 
I.  H.  C. 
Witte 

Root  &  Vander 

Voort 
Waterloo  Boy 
Stover 
Challenge 
Alamo 
Dempster 
Field  Brandage 
New  Way 


"Ball-Band1 
Rubber  Footwear 
has  Won  the  Friendship  of  8  Million  People  by 
Wear  and  Service 


For  hard  and  constant  wear,  day  in  and  day  out,  In 
slops  and  snow,  you  need  Rubber  Footwear  made  by 
men  who  understand  your  needs.  '  Ball- iJand  "  Rub- 
ber Footwear  gives  more  days'  wear  for  Hollars  invested. 


RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Look  for  the  Rod  Ball  Sign  on  the  .store  window.    Most  dealers  show 
it.    Look  for  it  on  the  k'xxIh. 

'  Bull  Hand  "  Footwear  does  not  wear  out  until  it  has  made  the 
i        owner  (find  he  bought  "  Ball-Band."    Boots  are  made  with  cither 
Pa,        rubber  or  leather  soles  and  in  the  Knee.  Storm  King,  Sporting 
and  Hip  length*.    If  your  dealer  docs  not  sell  "Ball-Band." 
write  us  — wc  will  see  tt  '.t  ynn  are  supplied, 

Writ*  anyway  for  our  Fret  Illustrated  Booklet  about  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwsar 
>k  MI8HAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

Tfcfe,.         337  Water  St.,  Mlehawaka,  Indiana 
"  Thi  Moiim  That  Payi  Mitliont 
for  Quality" 


Farmers'  Week  in  Missouri 

Good  Examples  for  Other  States  to  Follow 


THE  meetings  of  the  various 
agricultural  and  live  stock 
associations  in  Missouri 
were  held  January  13  to 
17,  inclusfve.  This  was  designated! 
"farmers'  week."  If  the  attendance 
can  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  judging 
the  appreciation  of  these  meetings 
by  Missouri  farmers,  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
highly  appreciated.  At  these  meet- 
ings registration  is  made  of  all  who 
attend.  This  year  the  total  was 
2,238,  as  against  1,587  in  1913.  Of 
this  number  1,800  were  from  outside 
Boone  county,  as  against  1,123  in 
1913,  showing  a  larger  attendance  of 
farmers  from  outside  the  district 
where  the  meetings  were  held  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  program  was  a  good  one,  cov- 
ering the  various  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  farmer  and  breeder.  We  be- 
lieve it  was  too  long,  too  many  sub- 
jects being  taken  up  in  the  time  al- 
lowed, little  time  being  left  for  the 
general  discussions,  from  which  is. 
generally  derived  the  most  good. 
The  arrangement  followed  in  print- 
ing the  program  is  to  be  commended, 
being  so  arranged  that  by  just-  a 
glance  at  your  watch  and  the  pro- 
gram you  could  tell  just  what  meet- 
ing was  being  held  and  the  place. 
We  would  recommend  to  the  com- 
mittee who  arranges  the  program  for 
the  Nebraska  meetings  to  look  over 
that  of  Missouri. 

Held  in  connection  with  these 
meetings  was  the  second  ham  and 
bacon  show.  This  show  was  not 
large  as  far  as  the  numher  of  cuts 
of  meat  was  concerned,  but  a  great 
deal  of  interest  was  manifested  by 
the  farmers  in  the  show.  In  the 
same  room  were  instructors  to  show 
the  visitor  how  to  prepare  and  smoke 
his  own  meat  on  the  farm.  A  bulle- 
tin has  been  prepared  telling  the 
farmer  how  to  do  these  things,  the 
object  being  to  get  the  farmer  to  kill 
and  cure  his  own  meat,  thus  cutting 
out  the  middleman  and  his  profits. 
The  officials  in  charge  were  very 
much  pleased  with  the  interest 
shown.  We  believe  this  a  matter 
that  should  be  given  more  consider^ 
ation  by  our  farmers  just  now.  Get 
back  to  the  good  old  farm  smoke 
house. 

At  these  meetings  much  attention 
was  given  to  the  eradication  of  ani- 
mal diseases,  particularly  hog  chol- 
era, some  speakers  pointing  out  in 
particular  the  necessity  of  strict  san- 
itary regulations  on  the  farm.  The 
farm  extension  department  is  co- 
operating with  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment in  this  line,  and  very  effective 
work  is  being  done.  These  officials 
are  backed  up  with  some  splendid 
laws  of  the  state  regarding  the  dis- 
position of  the  carcasses  of  dead  an- 
imals. Other  state  sanitary  boards 
might  get  some  valuable  information 
along  this  line  by  looking  over  these 
laws. 

We  believe  the  keeping  of  better 
live  stock  on  the  farms  of  not  only 
Missouri,  but  other  states,  would  be 
encouraged,  if  better  specimens  of 
the  breeds  of  some  of  the  live  stock 
were  kept  on  the  college  farm.  The 


fiairmer  goes  to  the  college  herd  to 
see  what  a  standard  of  any  particu- 
lar breed  should  be,  expecting  to  find 
it  there.  If  inferior  specimens  are 
kept  in  the  college  herd,  he  may  go 
home  thinking  his  own  herd  is  at 
least  up  to  standard,  if  not  better, 
when  in  fact  he  may  be  considerably 
in  the  background.  We  have  noticed 
in  different  college  herds  some  very 
poor  specimens  of  different  breeds 
of  live  stock.  Let  the  colleges*  try 
as  best  they  can  to  be  the  leaders. 


Location   of  Windbreak 

Every  set  of  ranch  buildings 
should  be  protected  by  a  shelter-belt 
or  wind-break,  but  of  whatever  the 
protection  consists  it  should  not  be 
close  to  building  paths  or  roads  used 
in  winter,  since  the  drifts  of  snow 
forming  to  the  leeward  of  such  pro- 
tection will  be  a  great  nuisance  dur- 
ing the  seasons  when  there  is  heavy 
snowfall. 

The  windbreak  should  be  placed  at 
least  125  feet  from  roads  or  build- 
ings, and,  if  shade  is  desired,  single 
trees  should  be  grown  where  wanted. 
If  a  shady  roadway  is  wanted,  a  sin- 
gle row  of  trees  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose, .and  there  is  slight  danger  from 
drifts  in  this  kind  of  a  planting. 

C.  C.  CARPENTER. 


FRIENDLY  TIP 
Restored  Hope  find  Confidence 


After  several  years  of  indigestion 
and  its  attendant  evil  influence  on 
the  mind,  it  is  not  very  surprising 
that  one  finally  loses  faith  in  things 
generally. 

A  N.  Y.  woman  writes  an  interest- 
ing letter.    She  says: 

"Three  years  £go  I  suffered  from 
an  attack  of  peritonitis,  which  left 
me  in  a  most  miserable  condition. 
For  over  two  years  I  suffered  from 
nervousness,  weak  heart,  shortness 
of  breath,  could  not  sleep,  etc. 

"My  appetite  was  ravenous,  but  I 
felt  starved  all  the  time.  I  had 
plenty  of  food,  but  it  did  not  flour- 
ish me  because  of  intestinal  indiges- 
tion. Medical  treatment  did  not 
seem  to  help.  I  got  discouraged, 
stopped  medicine  and  did  not  care 
much  whether  I  lived  or  died. 

"One  day  a  friend  asked  me  why 
I  didn't  try  Grape-Nuts  food,  stop 
drinking  coffee  and  use  Postum.  I 
had  lost  faith  in  everything,  but  to 
please  my  friend  I  began  to  use  both 
and  soon  became  very  fond  of  them. 

"It  wasn't  long  before  I  got  some 
strength,  felt  a  decided  change  in 
my  system,  hope  sprang  up  in  my 
heart,  and  slowly  but  surely  I  got 
better.  I  could  sleep  very  well,  the 
constant  craving  for  food  ceased,  and 
I  have  better  health  now  than  before 
the  attack  of  peritonitis. 

"My  husband  and  I  are  still  using 
Grape-Nuts  and  Postum." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Rea- 
son." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 

are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human 
Interest. 
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Our  Young  People 


Lady  Icicle 

Little   Lady   Icicle  is   dreaming   in  the 
northland 

And  gleaming  in  the  northland,  her  pil- 
low all  aglow; 
For  the  frost  has  come  and  found  her 
With  an  ermine  robe  around  her. 
Where  little   Lady   Icicle  lies  dreaming 
in  the  snow. 

Little  Lady  Icicle  is  waking  in  the  north- 
land. 

And  shaking  in  the  northland  her  pillow 
to  and  fro; 
And  the  hurricane  a-skiiling 
Sends  the  feathers  all  a-whirling 
Where  little  Lady  Icicle  is  waking  in  the 
snow. 

Little  Lady  Icicle  is  singing  in  the  north- 
land. 

And  bringing  from  the  northland  a  music 
wild  and  low; 
And  the  fairies  watch  and  l;sten 
Where  her  silver  slippers  glisten, 
As  little  Lady  Icicle  goes  singing  through 
the  snow. 

Little  Lady   Icicle    is   coming   from  the 
northland, 

Benumbing    all    the   northland  where'er 
her  feet  may  go; 
With  a  fringe  of  frost  before  her 
And  a  crystal  garment  o'er  her, 
Little   Lady    Icicle   is    coming  with  the 
snow. 

— E>.   Pauline  Johnson. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
"Do  the  stories  have  to  be  about 
animals?"  is  one  of  the  questions 
asked  us  recently.  One  might  al- 
most think  so  to  read  them,  but  it 
is  not  the  case.  They  may  be  on 
any  subject  you  choose.  The  reason 
most  of  the  stories  printed  are  ani- 
mal stories,  I  believe,  is  because  you 
all  have  pets,  and  these  pets  are  al- 
ways doing  interesting  things.  It  is 
easier    to    write    about  things  you 


know  all  about,  so  the  best  stonew- 
are generally  those  concerning  your 
pets. 

Another  little  writer  says:  "You 
never  answered  my  letter,  so  I  didn't 
know  whether  you  received  my  verse 
or  not."  You  certainly  don't  think 
your  editor  has  the  time  to  acknowl- 
edge all  the  stories  and  verses  that 
come  in,  do  you?  Every  month 
there  are  nearly  a  hundred  verses 
sent  in  and  often  considerably  more 
than  a  hundred.  You  know  how 
many  stories  come  in.  The  reason 
we  publish  the  list  of  "additional 
stories"  is  so  that  you  may  know 
whether  or  not  we  received  your 
story.  If  your  name  is  not  in  that 
list  and  your  story  is  not  published, 
you  may  be  sure  that  it  was  lost  in 
some  way  and  never  reached  us. 

It  is  strange  that  more  stories  are 
not  lost,  so  many  are  carelessly  ad- 
dressed. We  have  received  letters 
sent  to  Des  Moines,  Lincoln  and  Chi- 
cago that  found  their  way  back  to 
us  because  they  had  "Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer"  on  them,  and  we  have 
had  other  letters  addressed  to  "Cen- 
tury" and  "Century  Farmer"  that 
got  to  us  because  they  were  sent  to 
Omaha,  but  when  you  forget  the 
name  of  the  paper  and  the  name  of 
the  city  both,  of  course,  the  postof- 
fice  authorities  cannot  find  us.  Be 
careful  about  the  address  if  you  ex- 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 

Story  Contest  Rules 


Winners  in  Picture  Contest  No.  9. 


There  were  over  a  hundred  verses 
sent  in  again  this  time,  and  they 
were  unusually  good,  both  as  to 
thought  and  as  to  meter,  spelling, 
grammar  and  a  number  of  other 
things  we  have  to  consider  in  award- 
ing the  prizes.  I  hope  you  will  like 
the  next  contest  as  well  and  write  as 
many  verses  about  it.  The  first  prize 
winner  this  week  is  not  perfect  in 
meter,  but  nearly  so,  and  for  such 
a  little  boy  we  think  the  verse  is 
wonderfully  good.  There  were  so 
many  verses  worthy  of  being  printed 
this  time  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
which  to  leave  out.  Some  of  you 
will  never  know  how  near  you  came 
to  getting  prizes,  or  having  your 
verses  printed  at  least.  The  boys 
must  have  liked  this  picture,  for  they 
wrote  most  of  the  verses. 

(First  Prize) 
Ey  Clifford  Ehrett,  Aged  7,  Brunswick, 
Missouri. 

Here's  Ned  and  Fred  and  Daisy, 
All  making  balls  of  snow; 

If  I  was  there  for  them  to  hit. 
They'd  crack  my  head,  I  know. 

(Second  Prize) 
By  Raymond  Ross,  Aged  10,  Corning,  la. 


Brother  Tom  and  sister  Nell  and  little 
Baby  May 

Are  out  among  the  snow  drifts  this  jolly 

winter's  day; 
Behind  the   bank   of   snow   they  stand, 

with  snow  balls  round  and  true; 
They're  waiting  for  sorrie  passerby.  Look 

out!    It  may  be  you! 

By  Elsie  Lillian  Coleman,  Geneva,  Neb. 
Snowballing  is  the  best  of  fun, 
When  there  are  only  three  to  one; 
But  when  it  turns  the  other  way. 
It  isn't  half  the  fun  to  play. 

By   Marguerite    Noble,    Aged   14,  Texas 

Creek,  Colo.  • 
Come,  let  us  make  a  fort  of  snow, 

And  lots  of  snow  balls,  too; 
Then  throw  them  at  those  boys  and  girls 

To  see  what  they  will  do. 

By  Helen    Harrison,  Aged    10,  Beemer, 
Nebraska. 

If  I  were  one  of  these  three  children, 
bright, 

I'd  be  in  for  a  snow-ball  fight, 
.And  if  you  did  not  watch  close 
You'd  get  one  right  upon  the  nose. 

By  Elvin  Rennick,  Aged  12,  Wayne,  Neb. 
Happy  are  the  children 

When  the  snow  has  coma. 
Why?    'Cause  they  can  snovvb&ll 
And  have  piles  of  fun. 


Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

•  Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment. Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


pect  them  to  get  the  letter  here 
safely. 

Another  thing  you  want  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  we  consider  age, 
neatness  and  a  number  of  other 
things  in  awarding  the  prizes.  Your 
story  or  verse  may  be  somewhat  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  prize  winner, 
but  if  you  are  four  or  five  years 
older,  of  course,  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
Taking  a  Dare  • 

By  Gussie   Hayes,  Aged    9,  Rupert, 
Idaho. 

One  day  some  boys  went  down  to 
the  river  to  fish.  There  were  two 
large  boys,  aged  15,  named  Henry 
and  John,  and  Henry's  two  small 
brothers  went  along.  After  the  boys 
had  fished  about  an  hour,  John 
called  Henry  off  to  one  side  and  told 
him  he  would  have  some  fun  out  of 
Henry's  brothers,  so  Henry  said,  "All 
right/'  and  John  began  by  daring 
one  of  the  boys  to  take  the  boat  and 
row  across  the  river,  but  neither  of 
the  boys  would  do  it.  So  John  took 
the  boat  and  went  across  and  back, 
and  then  one  of  the  small  boys  got 
in  and  started  across,  and  w-as  about 
half  way  back  when  the  boat  upset 
and  threw  the  boy  out.  John  was 
horror-stricken.  He  couldn't  swim, 
and  Henry  had  the  rheumatism  and 
couldn't  go  in  the  water,  so  the  other 
small  boy  jumped  in  and  saved  his 
brother.  This  shows  that  it  does  no 
good  to  take  up  a  dare,  and  does  lots 
of  harm  sometimes.  (This  is  a  true 
story) . 


(Honorable  Mention) 
My  Prairie  Dog 

By  Howard  Naybor,  Aged  12,  Post. 
Texas. 

Once  I  had  a  prairie  dog,  as  smart 
as  could  be.  His  name  was  Simon. 
My  sister  got  him  on  the  plains  while 
on  a  visit.  Simon  had  two  or  three 
holes  around  the  house,  and  one  day 
I  put  a  rabbit  in  his  hole  and  then 
he  went  in,  and  my  chum  grabbed 
him  by  the  tail  to  pull  him  out  and 
pulled  part  of  his  tail  off.  It  soon 
got  well,  but  it  was  always  blunt. 

One  day  he  got  away  and  a  boy 
caught  him  and  took  him  home  and 
chained  him  up.  My  friend  told  me 
about  seeing  him  in  another  boy's 
yard.  One  day  I  stopped  the  boy 
and  asked  him  where  he  got  the 
prairie  dog.  He  told  me  he  caught 
it  in  a  prairie  dog  town  about  four 
miles  from  Post.  One  day  I  passed 
byr  the  house  and  looked  at  the  dog, 
and  it  was  mine,  because  I  knew 
him  by  his  blunt  tail  and  two  places 
where  my  mother  had  scalded  him 

(CONTINUED    ON  PAGE  TWENTY) 
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BOY 
SCOUTS 

Look  Here! 


or 


neighbor 


This  Compass  Watch  is 
free.  Xo  fake  about  it 
either  —  it's  really  and 
truly  free. 

Get  your  father,  mother, 
big  brother  or  some 
to  subscribe  for 
the  Twentieth  Century 
*  Farmer,   or  renew  their 
^  subscription  for  one  year 
at  the  regular  price  of 
$1.00,  and  we  will  send 
you  this  watch  free.  It's 
new  and  just  out  and  will 
please  you.    It  is  guaran- 


S  teed  to  run  and  keep  ac- 
%  curate  time. 


A  Watch  and  a  Mariner's 
Compass  are  two  indispensable 
articles  to  a  proper  equipment 
for  hunting,  fishing,  outings, 
hikes  or  cross-country  runs 

The  "PATHFINDER"  Watch 
combines  these  two  necessities 
without  sacrificing  the  effici- 
ency or  appearance  of  either. 

It  is  a  14-size,  thin  model, 
German  -  silver  nickel  -  plated 
case,  open  face,  Arabic  dial, 
with  red  minute  numerals 
around  outer  margin,  "pull-out" 
stem  set,  and  is  guaranteed  a 
first-class  time-keeper. 

The  unique  location  of  the 
compass  in  a  recess  formed  in 
the  top  of  the  watch  crown 
obviates  all  necessity  for  in- 
creasing- the  thickness  of  the 
case  or  distorting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  watch  to  accommo- 
date the  compass,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  compass  is  far 
enough  removed  from  the  steel 
parts  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent its  being  deflected  thereby. 


Every  Boy  Scout 
should  have  one. 


Make  up 


your  mind 
today. 

Address, 


to  get  it 
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Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown? 


I'm  told  that  I  have  the  best 
fquality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com- 
mon-sense Seed  Book  in  the  bunch. 
And  I'm  willing  to  admit  it. 
Do  you  have  to  be  shown? 
All  right.  I  live  close  totheMis- 
sourl  line  and  I'll  "show"  you. 

I'llsend  vou  the  Seed  Book  and  a  big  pack- 
age of  garden  seed,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOK  ElTHEil. 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un- 
less you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al- 
falfa, and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer's  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pres. 
>  HENRY  FIELD  SEEP  CO..  Bom   1? ,  Stienandnah.  Iow^ 


R.H. 


000 SEEK 

BEST  INTHE  WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

J.  I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
*A  Grand  Big  Catalog  CD  EC 
Illustrated  with  over  rUCE 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
your  neighbors'  addresses. 
5HUMWAY,     Rockford,  Illinois 


Strawberries 

YIELD  $500  to  $1200  per  acre- 
under  the  Kellogg  sure-crop 
method.  Our  beautifully 
illustrated  64-page  book  gives 
the  complete  Kellogg  Way 
and  tells  all  about  the  great 
Kellogg  plant  farms  in  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Michigan. 
R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Box  170.    lhtee  Rivars.  Mich. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  sure  frroi*» 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reld's  Yellow 
]  Dent,    Johnson    County  Wtiite, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  ub 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  whicb 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  freecorn  book 
I  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREER  BROS.,  COBURG.  IOWA. 


Now  Is  the 

Time  to  Buy 

Prices  lowest  in 
years.  Buybe- 
lore  advance  andfsave  money,  liet  our  special  low  prices 
and  free  samples  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaned 
Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Also  Alfalfa,  Alsike, 
Sweet  Clover,  .ill  kinds  grass  seed.  76-page  catalog  free, 
quoting  all  field  seeds.  Save  money  by  writing  at  once. 
A.  A,  BERRY  CO.,   Box  107,    CLARINDA.  IOWA 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

E 


2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HEft  OWN  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  four 
times  a  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book,  "EVEEV  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DEESMAKEB." 

The  Spring  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  l. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready    November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  20 
cents  a  year,  "every  WOMAN  her 

OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tellfl  how 
(o  make  Coats,  Waists,  Skirts,  Co-i- 
tnmes,  Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes,  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRE3SMAKER  ' 
lour  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  It  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds,  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladles,  Misses  and  Child- 
dren. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IF  you  use 
patterns,  or  if  you  order  any  pattern 
iliown  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 


5tyl 


f  II  1  "X  |  I  three  yards  ol  beading  and  three  yards 

es  tor  Home  Dressmaker « -g» ,      ■    ,  ,  t 

549b— Girls     Dress  —  Serge,    cheviot  or 
gingham  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress. 

All  Patterns  on  lnis  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach  with  the  collars  and  cutis  of  contrasting 

material.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front 
and  is  made  with  the  body  and  sleeve 
section  in  one.  The  liattern  provides  for 
a  removable  shield.  The  pattern  No.  5496 
is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Me- 
dium size  requires  Z%  yards  of  44-inch 
material  and  %  yard  of  27-inch  contrast- 
ing goods. 


Description  of  Patterns 

4741— Ladies'  Apron— This  apron  has 
small  sleeves  cut  in  Raglan  style,  their 
upper  portion  extending  to  the  outline  of 
the  neck.  The  fastening  is  in  the  center 
of  the  back  and  the  apron  is  fairly  full. 
It  is  provided  with  a  small  patch  pocket. 
Calico  or  gingham  are  suitable  materials. 
The  pattern  No.  4741  is  cut  in  sizes  32, 
36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  5%  yards  of  27-inch 
material. 

6374— Ladies'  Dress— Simple  and  stylish, 
this  dress  has  a  plain  blouse,  with  a  few 
gathers  along  the  shoulder  seams  in 
front  and  a  front  closing,  leaving  the 
neck  open.  It  is  trimmed  with  a  rounded 
collar.  Plain  sleeves  may  be  full  length 
or  shorter.  The  two-piece  skirt  closes  at 
the  side  seam  and  Is  attached  to  the 
blouse  with  the  raised  waistline.  The 
pattern  No.  6374  Is  cut  In  sizes  34  to  42 
Inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4Vi  yards  of  41-inch  material. 

5274— Ladles'  Kimono— This  kimono  of- 
fers a  combination  of  styles,  for  the 
seamless  shoulder  Is  used  with  a  little 
empire  waist,  while  the  lower  portion  Is 
ontlrely  pluln.    Figured  crepe,  wash  sPk, 


cashmere  and  similar  materials  are  used 
for  these  garments.  The  pattern  No. 
5274  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  6% 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

10-11-35  —  Whisk  Broom  Holder  —  This 
holder  is  very  practical  if  equipped  with 
a  good  whisk  broom.  Front  and  back  are 
made  of  cardboard,  covered  with  em- 
broidered linen,  and  are  joined  together 
at  the  sides. 

4S47— Boys'  Suit— This  Russian  suit  can 
be  developed  in  serge,  cheviot  or  broad- 
cloth. It  closes  at  the  right  side  of  the 
front  and  the  trousers  can  be  finished 
with  either  legbands  or  elastics.  They 
are  made  without  a  fly.  The  pattern  No. 
4S47  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Age 
4  years  requires  2V4  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 

5127— Ladles'  Corset  Cover— This  corset 
cover  is  specially  desirable  for  stout  fig- 
ures, as  it  is  cut  in  large  sizes.  It  is 
ma4e  tight  fitting  and  the  neck  and  arm- 
holes  are  finished  with  edging  and  bead- 
ing. Lawn,  muslin  or  longeloth  can  be 
UBed,  The  pattern  No.  5127  Is  cut  In 
sizes  36  to  46  Inches  bust  measure.  Size 
88  requires  one  yard  of  36-Inch  material, 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Our  Young  People 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE  ELEVEN.) 

on  the  back.  I  took  him  home  with 
me  and  he  was  sure  glad  to  get  back. 

One  day  we  went  visiting  and  he 
followed  me.  w^hile  at  dinner  I 
heard  two  tubs  fall  and  went  out  to 
see  what  caused  it  and  found  a  cat 
under  one  of  them,  but  did  not  think 
of  looking  under  the  other.  The 
next  day  the  lady  of  the  house  found 
my  prairie  dog  under  the  other  tub 
and  he  had  smothered  to  death.  I 
felt  sorry  about  losing  him  and 
buried  him  the  next  day. 


The  Brown  Thrush 

By  Esther  Lawrence,  Aged  13,  Sil- 
ver Lake,  Kan. 

One  summer  day,  three  years  ago, 
I  was  out  in  the  yard  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  when  I  heard 
something  chirping  in  a  vine  close 
to  the  house.  The  vine  was  a  Vir- 
ginia creeper.  I  couldn't  imagine 
what  it  was,  but  I  went  closer  and 
closer  until  I  was  real  close  to  the 
vine,  and  saw  a  nest  with  little, 
young  birds  in  it.  They  were  brown 
thrushes. 

Papa  went  to  town  that  day  and 
didn't  get  home  until  late  in  the 
evening.  When  papa  got  home  I 
told  him  about  finding  the  nest  with 
the  young  birds  in  it.  Then  he  told 
me  to  leave  them  alone,  and  I  did. 

The  next  year  they  came  and  huilt 
their  nest  in  the  same  vine,  right 
where  they  had  built  it  the  year  be- 
fore, and  we  stayed  away,  and  the 
mother  bird  would  bring  them  food 
to  eat,  while  the  father  bird  would 
stay  and  watch  the  little  birds  from 
harm.  Then  the  father  would  go 
and  get  some  food  for  the  little  ones 
while  the  mother  bird  would  stay 
and  watch  the  little  birds  from  harm. 

When  it  was  time  for  all  birds  to 
build  their  nests  the  brown  thrushes 
came  last  summer  and  built  in  the' 
Virginia  creeper,  where  they  had 
built  for  the  last  two  years.  I  hope 
they  will  build  there  again  next  year, 
for  they  are  welcome  to  their  old 
place  for  building  their  home. 


Additional  Stories 

Vera  Phillips,  Bingham,  Neb.;  Dollie 
Gladys  Doyle,  McCook,  Neb.;  Fern  Jen- 
son,  Whitney,  Neb. ;  George  Berewster, 
Lushton,  Neb.;  Emma  Lindberg,  Silver- 
thorn,  Neb.;  Ethel  Lewis,  Burwell,  Neb.; 
Lawrence  Bauer,  Gilead.  Neb. ;  Cleo  Lu- 
cas, Anthon,  la.;  Haltie  A.  Schroorsler, 
West  Side,  la.;  Lillian  Schuster,  Rudd, 
la.;  Gladys  Conner,  Grand  Valley,  Colo.; 
Elsie  Anderson,  Alamosa,  Colo.;  Mar- 
guerite Noble,  Texas  Creek,  Colo.;  Wal- 
ker Wells,  Selma,  Cal.;  Clara  Gilder, 
Anaheim,  Cal.;  Monroe  Randall,  Rocky 
Point,  Wyo.;  Saloma  Vance,  Gate.  Okl.; 
Lois  Van  Alen.  Newklrk,  Okl. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Opportunity 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no 
more, 

When  once  I  knock  and   fail  to  find 
you  in  ; 

For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door, 
And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight  and 
win. 

Wail  not  for  precious    chances  passed 
away. 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane; 
Each  night  I  bu^n  the  records  of  the  day; 
At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have 
sped; 

To   vanished   joys   be   blind   and  deaf 
and  dumb; 
My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with  its 
dead. 

But  never  blind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 

Th*'  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your  hands 

and  weep; 
I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say  "I  can." 
No   shame-faced    outcast   ever    sank  so 

deep 

But  yet  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man. 

Dost   thou   behold    thy    lost   youth  all 
aghast? 

Dost  reel  from  righteous  retribution's 
blow? 

Then  turn  from  blotted  archives  of  the 
past 

And  find   the    future    pages   white  as 
show. 

Art  thou  a  mourner?    Rouse  thee  from 
thy  spell; 

Art  thou  a  sinner?    Sins  may  be  for- 
given; 

Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  flee 
from  hell; 
Each  night  a  start  to  guide  thy  feet  to 
iven. 

— Walter  Malone. 


come  true,  and  many  of  you  do  this 
I  know,  for  often  a  letter  comes  to 
this  office  containing  a  sweet-smell- 
ing pressed  flower — a  bit  of  sweet- 
ness from  some  woman's  flower  gar- 
den, which  is  appreciated  and  kept 
until  all  the  color  and  scent  have 
faded  away.         HOME  EDITOR. 


Our  Home  Chat 

This  is  a  gala  time  of  the  year  to 
every  woman  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  have  a  flower 
garden  and  w"se  enough  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  privilege.  The  gar- 
den seed  catalogues  are  pouring  in 
on  us,  and  after  the  family  has  gone 
over  the  vegetable  seed  part  and  se- 
lected the  big,  red,  luscious  toma- 
toes, the  crisp,  crinkly  lettuce  and 
parsley,  the  pluimp  radishes  and  all 
the  other  good  things  for  next  sum- 
mer's eating  and  canning,  the  women 
of  the  family  may  turn  to  the  bright 
cuts  of  roses  and  sweet  peas  and 
revel  in  the  idea  of  a  flower  garden 
that  will  be  one  mass  of  color  and 
beauty  from  early  spring  till  the 
frosts  nip  the  purple  asters  and  the 
sturdy  zinnias. 

Every  time  a  seed  catalogue  comes 
in  the  mail  I  have  visions  of  happy 
evenings  spent  beside  the  big  library 
table,  with  catalogue,  order  sheet 
and  lead  pencil,  figuring  on  just 
where  this  row  of  sweet  peas  may 
be  placed  to  shield  them  from  the 
hot  summer  sunshine,  what  plot  of 
ground  will  be  favored  with  a  riot  of 
climbing  nasturtiums  tangled  over 
the  ground,  where  the  pansies  will 
lift  their  dainty  faces  to  the  sun, 
what  bright  spot  will  be  best  for  the 
stiff,  old-fashioned  but  gaily-colored 
zinnias.  For  the  old-fashioned,  sim- 
ple flowers  are  best,  aren't  they? 
And  they  are  easiest  to  take  care  of. 

The  lilacs,  syringias,  roses,  holly- 
hocks, gtrow  up  year  after  year  and 
take  clare  of  themselves  to  a  great 
extent,  not  having  to  be  often  re- 
placed, but  the  annuals  are  a  source 
of  pleasant  excitement  every  winter 
and  spring,  when  the  all-important 
questions  have  to  be  decided  as  to 
varieties  and  location. 

The  little  article  about  interesting 
our  girls  in  flowers  and  the  seed 
catalogues  which  are  coming  in  have 
set  me  to  dreaming  of  flower  beds 
and  spring  sunshine.  You  women  on 
the  farms  who  have  the  room  for 
gardens    may    make    these  dreams 


Interesting  Girls  in  Flowers 

The  woman  who  did  not  learn  as 
a  girl  to  love  and  care  for  flowers 
loses  much  of  the  joys  of  life,  and 
the  wise  mother,  knowing  this,  will 
somehow  find  a  way  to  interest  her 
girls  in  flowers. 

One  way  that  a  resourceful  mother 
used:  was  to  tell  her  two  youne 
daughters  that  each  might  plant  a 
bed  in  her  favorite  color.  Every 
girl  has  a  favorite  color,  and  loves  j 
to  wear  it,  to  have  it  in  her  room, 
to  see  it  anywhere  and  especially  in 
unexpected  places.  A  bed  of  flowers 
in  the  favorite  color  means  a  posy 
of  the  favorite  shade  whenever 
wanted  for  the  hair,  a  bowlful  for 
the  table  of  the  bed  room  or  a  bou- 
quet to  give  away  that  has  the  added 
charm  of  seeming  a  personal  thing. 
The  two  girls  saw  all  these  possibili- 
ties at  once,  and  many  more,  when 
their  mother  made  the  suggestion, 
and,  though  before  they  had  looked 
upon  flower  gardening  as  merelv 
another  and  unnecessary  form  of 
farm  work,  they  now  became  enthu- 
siastic, each  wanting  to  vie  with  the 
other  in  proving  the  superiority  of 
her  especial  color. 

The  younger  girl  chose  pink;  and 
the  older  one  yellow.  Succession  of 
bloom  was  obtained  by  planting  so 
that  one  set  of  flowers  would  begin 
blooming  before  another  had  fin- 
ished. The  younger  girl  planted  pink 
hyancinths,  grass  pinks,  pink  pop- 
pies, pink  sweet  peas,  pink  petunias, 
pink  sweet  Williams,  pink  stocks, 
pink  verbenas,  pink  cosmos  and  pink 
asters;  the  older  girl  daffodils,  yel- 
low pansies,  marigolds,  yellow  sweet 
peas,  coreopsis,  yellow  nasturtiums, 
yellow  verbenas,  yellow  stocks,  sun- 
flowers and  golden  glow.  When  the 
flowers  began  blooming  the  mother 
let  the  daughters  take  turns  in  dec- 
orating the  house,  and  the  girls 
learned  much  about  the  artistic  ar- 
ranging of  flowers,  as  well  as  very 
much  about  their  culture. 

The  mother  ranked  this  among  her 
most  successful  experiments  with 
her  children.  Through  it  the  house 
was  always  brightened  with  fragrant 
flowers,  the  grounds  about  the  house 
were  greatly  improved,  for  the  girls' 
interest  soon  spread  beyond  their 
own  flower  gardens,  and  the  girls 
learned  both  to  appreciate  the  love- 
liness of  a  flower  and  to  give  it  pa- 
tient and  regular  care. 

Whatever  a  girl's  favorite  color — 
white,  blue,  pink,  red,  purple  or  yel- 
low— she  can  plant  it  in  her  garden, 
and  by  a  little  care  in  choosing  her 
flowers  have  the  joy  of  blossoms 
from  spring  until  frost. 

Isn't  this  an  experiment  worth 
any  mother's  trying? 

GERTRUDE  ALLEN. 

Polish  Furniture  with  Discretion 

The  prudent  housekeeper  will  be 
as  wary  of  doctoring  her  furniture 


with  polish  that  is  recommended  to 
cover  all  defects  as  she  would  be  of 
a  patent  medicine  which  is  guaran- 
teed to  cure  every  disease.  The 
highly  polished  surfaces  of  furniture 
have  often  been  ruined  by  a  too  free 
use  of  a  so-called  polish,  which,  not 
having  been  rubbed  dry,  has  hard- 
ened and  collected  all  of  the  dust  be- 
fore drying,  and  has  caused  a  dull 
film  to  appear  over  the  polished  sur- 
face. 


Cream  Xut  Cake 
Mrs.  M.,  Seward,  Neb.:  I  am  a  reader 
of  your  paper  and  have  for  many  years 
enjoyed  its  pleasures  and  benefits.  Will 
any  kind  reader  of  it  give  me  the  recipe 
for  a  cream  nut  cake? 

Replying,  to  Mrs.  M.,  the  editor 
gives  a  recipe  for  a  cream  nut  cake, 
which  she  has  used  for  many  years 
and  guarantees  as  being  very  good. 
If  any  of  the  readers  have  different 
recipes,  will  be  glad  to  publish  them. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  half  cup  of  but- 
ter, half  cup  of  water,  two  cups  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  whites  of  four  eggs.  Cream 
the  butter  and  sugar,  add  water  and 
when  well  mixed  add  flour,  in  which 
the  baking  powder  has  been  mixed. 
Have  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten 
stiff  and  fold  in  last.  Flavor.  Bake 
in  two  layers. 

For  icing  beat  up  the  white  of 
one  egg,  add  about  the  same  volume 
of  water  and  some  flavoring;  mix  in 
powdered  sugar  until  the  icing  .  is 
the  right  consistency  to  spread  on 
the  cake.  Chop  English  walnuts  and 
mix  enough  of  this  to  spread  be- 
tween the  layers.  On  top  ice  with 
the  plain  white  and  place  half  meats 
close  enough  together  so  that  when 
the  cake  is  cut  into  small  squares 
there  will,  be  a  half  walnut  on  each 
one. 

Do  you  note  that  water  is  used  in- 
stead of  milk?  When  there  is  so 
much  butter  used  you  will  find  that 
the  water  makes  the  cake  lighter 
than  milk. 


Your  Helpful  Friends 

Useful  animals  are  entitled  to  the 
best  of  treatment.  The  horse  that 
hurries  to  get  you  to  town,  to  your 
neighbor's  or  takes  you  for  a  pleas- 
ure ride  ought  to  be  well  fed,  well 
groomed  and  comfortably  stabled. 
And  so  should  the  hard-working 
horse  that  helps  you  to  till  the  soil 
and  gather  the  harvest. 

The  gentle  cow  that  gives  sweet 
milk  every  morning  and  night  de- 
serves your  kindest  care.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  consider  how  much 
human  beings  are  dependent  upon 
cows  for  food? 

And  the  faithful  watch  dog  that 
keeps  an  ear  alert  and  an  eye  open 
through  the  night  to  guard  you  and 
your  home  from  every  danger — is  it 
right  that  you  should  neglect  him? 

Do  what  you  can  to  make  happier 
the  lives  of  these  animals,  and  you 
will  be  better  off  and  happier  your- 
self. 


Finger  Marks  on  Furniture 

"Aren't  the  finger  marks  on  my 
sewing  machine  discouraging?"  wor- 
ried Mrs.  Newlywed. 

"Olive  oil  will  remove  all  traces 
of  finger  marks  on  furniture,"  an- 
swered- Mrs.  Neighbor. 


Let  Us  Send  You  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph 

on  Free  Trial 

right  to  your  own  home.  Entertain 
your  family  and  your  friends.  Send 
it  back  at  our  expense  if  yoa  don't 
want  to  keep  it.   $2  a  month  now 
payB  for  a  genuine  Edition  Phono- 
graph at  Rock-Bottom  prices  and 
without  even  interest  on  monthly 
payments.     Send    today    for  our 
beautiful  Free  Edison  Catalog. 
A  postal  or  a  letter  is  enough.  But 
send  It  at  once.    Write  today. 
Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

[9501  Edison  Block  Chicago,  Illinois 


WE  SHI Pon APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offe*  ■ 
on  highest  grade  1914  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICESaX',^ 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  -wonderful proposition  en 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS  SSSTJ^ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Soil  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  roar  uhetli, 
lamps,  repairs  and  alt  sundries  at  half  usual prii*M% 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offtr.  ' 
MCAD  CYCLE  CO..    O.pt.  CMICAOO 


^lzer's  Rarest 

Radiant  Flower 
SEEDS 


»S5 


large 
flower  gar- 
den, which 
will  be  in  per- 
petual bloom — the 
delight  of  everyone. 
One  package  each  of  Salzer's 
Radiant  Sweet  Peas,  Elegant 
Asters,  Gorgeous  Eschscholtzias, 
Blue  Cornflower,  Brilliant  Poppies, 
Sunny  Cosmos,  all  for  10  cents. 

Special  Offer 

Above  flower  collection  and  one  pack- 
age each  Earliest  Cabbage,  Shorthorn 
Carrot,  Early  Market  Cucumber,  Prize 
Head  Lettuce,  Mixed  Onion,  Flashlight 
Radish,  all  for  20c,  postpaid,  or  send 
25cand  get  both  collections  and  our 
Novelty  Red  Riding  Hood  Tomato. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  send  your  quarter 
aial>  for  these  Seeds.   Ask  for 
7|aD  Big  Free  1914  Catalogue 
OHkSabn  127  S.  Eighth  St.,  U  Cr0SJe,  Wis 


Seed  l 
Corn  sel-  | 
ected  by  experts. 
Carefully  sorted  accord- 
ing to  Armstrongs'  Standards 
backed  by  25  year's  experience.  We 
specialize  in  high  test  reliable  seed 
corn  at  farmers'  prices  and  can  give 
you  the  best  of  the  kind  you  want.  Large 
Yellow,  Large  White  and  some  extra  early  varieties  I 
that  make  big  crops  and  big  profits.  Write  now  and  I 
reserve  your  seed  com.  Get  our  prices  and  special  | 
proposition  and  find  out  what"Armstrong  Quallty"is. 

sJ.  8.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  | 
Dept.  200 
ShananrJoan,  um 


THERE  IS  MONEY  in  growing 
Shallu,  new  grain  from  India  ;  also  called 
Egyptian  wheat.     Yields  100  bushels  grain 
per  acre  and  large  quantities  hay.  Drough, 
resistant  Full  description  and  sample  free_ 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS;  10c  Premium 
Offer— Send  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  regu- 
lar 10c  packet  Fireball  Beet,  10c  packet  Im- 
proved Big  Boston  Lettuce.  10c  packet  of  Sunshine 
Muskmelon.  5c  packet  Petrowski  Turnip.  10c  packet 
Vegetable  Marrow  and  coupon  good  for  10c  on  any 
order  of  60c  or  over.  Seed  Book  Free. 
Do  GIORGI  BROS.,  hit  3d  St.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Choicest  varieties  of  Seed  Oats.  Wheat.  Spring 
Rve.  Speltz  Barley.  CaDe  Seed  Corn.  Dwarf 
Es«=ex  Rape.  Clover  Seed.  Potatoes  and  all  kinds 
of  field,  grass  and  gard  n  seeds  Large  illus- 
trated catalog,  of  great  value  to  farmers,  free 
IOWA  SEED  CO  Deptfl.  De»  Moines.  Iowa 

40  ACRES  SrWrS 

gressire,  Americas  and  other  best 
everbearerib  (*et  acquainted 
offer  for  testing.  Send  as  lOo 
for  mailing  expense,  and  wo 
will  scud  you  t>  high  quality 
everbearing  plants  (worth  SI) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
summer  and  fall,  or  money 
refunded.  Catalogue  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  write  today. 
THE  GI4DNER  NURSE RT  CO. 

Sox  121  OSAGE,  IQWi 

SWEET  CLOVER 

The    Greatest    Alfalfa    Inocnlator,  Soli 
Builder  and  Crop  Producer  Known. 

Write  today  for  sample,  and  our  dandy  new  Il- 
lustrated seed  catalogue.  It  tells  how  to  build  up 
worn  out  farms  with  SWEET  Clover:  also  describes 
our  Government  inspected  Grasses.  Clovers.  Alfalfa. 
Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.  FREE  FOR  THE 
ASKING.  Drop  a  postal  today. 
CONDON  BROS.,  Seedmen,  503  W.  State 
Street,  Bockford,  Illinois. 
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NrQC  LOWEST 
■/•OU  PRICE  YET 


TorL 


Think  of  ft!  The  old  reliable  Progressive  lBS-Egj? 
Incubator  for  $7.35.  Money  back  with  8  per  cent  in- 
terest if  not  satisfied.   Wonderful  bargain!  Only 
incubator  with  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells.  Copper 
hot  water  boiler,  double  disc  regulator,  deep  nursery. 


gether,  $9.86,  Send  your  money 
now,  or,  if  yon  want  more  facts, 
write  for  our  Big  Free  Book. 

PROGRESSIVE   INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  207  Raclno,  Wis. 


New   principles  in  Incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,   ventilation  and 
moisture.  The  Mandy  Lee  is  cer- 
tain, simple,  easy  to  operate.   No  chance  for  mistakes, 
■imply  follow  plain  rules.    Chicks  large  ami  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised,   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  ana 
Lee's  famous  Germozone,  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  COMPANY, 
961  Uaruej  Street*  Omaha,  Neb* 


"2  In  1"  Hatching  Wonder  tffe 

Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  You— at  Factory  Prlcet 
15  ECC  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER  84 
30  ECC  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER  $5 
60  ECC  INCUBATOR  and  BROODER  86 

Write  Head  Office  or  nearest  Warehouse  for  FREE  Cataloeut 

Direct  From  Factory  Co.         Chicago,  III. 

Direct  From  Factory  Co.,  WerehouBe,154  Terrace,  Bnffalo,  N.  Y. 
Direct  From  Faotory  Co,,  Warehouse,  8J  Barclay  St.,  H.  ¥.  Uty 


Big  Money  in  Poultry 


Get  the  Facts! 


276.000 
poultry 
raisers 

are  making  money  the  Belle  City  way.  They 
I  tell  you  how  in  my  new  Book  of  "Hatching 
:  Facts."  Free  to  you.  Illus- 
trates in  actual  colors  my 
8- Times  World's  Cham* 
pion  Belle  City 
Yon  get  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  prize  winning  World's  Cham- 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 


Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


10 


pion  machines.  Backed  by  my  Money- 
Back  Guaranty.  Jim  Rohan,  Pres 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,     Box    I  7 


Freight 
Paid.  1,2  or  3 
Months'  Home  Test 
Racine,  Wis. 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens.  Duck*, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  lor  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.HINIKER,  Box  58  Mankato,  Minn. 


£T/~J  Leading'  Breeds  pure  bred  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eggs,  incubators  at  low- 
est prices.    Catalog  2c.  W.  «.  WEBER,  Boi  931,  Mankllo,  Minn 


TRAPPERS 


Don't  ship  a  single  far  to  anyone 
until  yoa  get  our  price  list..  It  will  ( 
prove  that  we  pay  Highest  prices  fop  Jf 


furs  of  any  concern  in  America.  f^J«^S 
We  Charge  No  Comml»»lon^^%> 

We  want  10,000  Skunk  and  Opos-  ^J}' *\,  \ ! 
sum  and  will  pay  big  price  for  lZ&iJjO>Y~b 
<i  them.  Send  for  FREE  price  ^r^^%.\v 


list  today. 

'  HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO., 
»377  N-MainSt.St.Louis.Mo. 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coal 
for  only  $12.50.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish hide),  $18.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
country  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

Ill  S.  W.  9th  St.,  Des  Moines.  lows. 


t  THIS  SEASON  WE  SHIP 
"FROZEN  LAKE  SU- 
PERIOR HERRING,"  in 
special  made  wooden  boxes, 
keeping  the  fish  clean  and 
fresh.  We  ship  only  when  we  can  rely  on 
weather.  Price  $3.50  per  100  lbs. ;  500  lbs.  or  more, 
$3.25  per  100  lbs  .  .Enclose  money  order  and  state 
Railway.  JOHN  DEGERSTEDT  &  COMPANY, 
Box  532,   Two  Harbors,  Minn. 


P  YOU  are  contemplating 
buying  an  incubator,  you 
want  to  get  in  your  order 
early,  and  not  allow  inde- 
cision as  to  which  incubator  will  be 
best  for  you  to  buy  to  keep  you 
dallying  until  so  many  orders  are  in 
ahead  of  you  that  your  first  incu- 
bator hatch  will  be  coming  off  late. 
There  are  so  many  good  incubators 
on  the  market  that  you  can  scarcely, 
iu  this  day  and  time,  be  cheated  in 
an  incubator,  as  you  might  have 
been  before  incubators  were  built 
under  lawful  supervision,  and  no  in- 
cubator can  now  be  put  out  until  it 
is  thoroughly  inspected  as  safe 
against  accident  by  fire.  The  rest 
lies  with  yourself;  that  is,  all  other 
accidents.  All  standard  incubators 
are  built  of  good  material,  and  built 
to  last  a  lifetime  with  proper  care. 
Lamps  are  sometimes  required  to  be 
replaced  anew  after  several  years, 
but  this  is  small  cost.  Get  your  in- 
cubator to  suit  your  flock.  If  you 
keep  a  flock  of  100  or  200  hens,  you 
can  make  use  of  a  200  or  300-egg 
machine,  because  you  can  soon  fill  it 
with  fresh  eggs,  but  if  the  flock  is 
smaller,  grade  the  size  of  the  incu- 
bator accordingly.  From  120  to 
150-egg  space  incubator  is  a  handy 
size  for  a  flock  of  from  sixty  to  sev- 
enty-five hens.  Where  the  flock  is 
small  and  incubator  large,  you  are 
usually  too  long  in  saving  the  eggs. 
The  long  kept  eggs  are  slower  in 
hatching  than  the  fresh  laid,  and  for 
two  good  reasons — the  germ  needs  a 
longer  warming  up  to  buoy  up  its 
vitality,  and  has  become  dryer  and 
lighter;  this  hardens  the  shell. 


Questions  and  Answers 

E.  M.  R  ,  Iowa:  I  would  like  to  know 
the  cause  and  a  remedy,  if  there  be  one, 
for  this  trouble  in  my  flock  of  chickens. 
I  am  losing  good,  healthy  hens.  All  I 
have  lost  were  laying.  They  sing  around; 
their  heads  are  red,  but  I  find  them 
dead  on  the  nests,  and  some  fall  deadl 
from  the  roosts.  They  have  a  good 
place  to  roost,  and  I  think  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  Not  one  that  has  died  has 
appeared  sick. 

Answer— I  am  sorry,  but  you 
can  see>  how  impossible  it  is  for  me 
to  even  try  a  guess  at  the  reason  for 
your  hens  dying  in  this  way.  When 
any  of  the  ordinary  diseases  attack 
a  flock,  a  few  drop  dead  without 
noticeable  sickness,  but  not  all  do 


This  Key  to  Poultry 
Profits  Mailed  FREE 


This  is  the  famous  Old  Trusty  book  that  gave  half  a  million  people  the  right 
ideas  for  making  chicken  profits.  Let  me  send  it  to  you,  too.  We  offer  you 
no  untried  experiments.  If  the  Old  Trusty  doesn't  do  its  part  to  make  you 
successful,  you  trade  back.  It's  the  highest  grade  hatcher  made,  at  a  price 
you  can't  resist,  based  on  selling  100,000  machines  this  year.  Write  me  now. 


OLD  TRUSTY 


Three  or  four  times  as  many  in  use  as  any  other.  It's  because 
it's  practical — simple.  Anyone  can  operate  it.  »llighfalutin' 
instructions  arc  not  needed.  For  good  average  hatches  in 
coldest  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  Old  Trusty  outranks 
•ill  other  incubators. 

I  Rrlve  a  20  year  ciiarnntco  —30  to  90  days*  trial  —  pay  the  freight 
nnd  will  ship  your  hatcher  the  name  day  your  order  arrives.  Write 
today  for  the  book  —  no w  Is  the  time  to  start.   Address:  • 

JOHNSON,  Incubator  Man,    -    Clay  Center,  Nebraska 


"  Makes  Big  Hatches  in  Cold- 
est and  Warmest  Weather  — 
month  after  month,  year  after  year! 


this.  Apoplexy  I  judge  to  be  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death,  or  some 
drastic  poison  which  the  hens  get  un- 
known to  you,  but  if  apoplexy,  one 
must  be  given  details  of  feeding,  and 
the  look  of  the  organs  after  death, 
to  tell  you  what  is  causing  the  apo- 
plexy. An  old,  fat  hen  or  rooster 
may  now  and  then  drop  dead  of 
apoplexy  after  a  heavy  feed  of  corn 
or  a  fright,  but  when  so  many  die 
in  this  way  the  reason  is  serious  and 
deserves  a  close  looking  into.  Per- 
haps you  are  feeding  far  too  heavily 
on  highly  condensed,  rich  food,  and 
the  hens,  being  too  fat,  burst  large 
blood  vessels  in  the  effort  to  lay. 
You  must  write  again,  and  with 
fuller  detail,  if  I  can  be  of  any  help 
to  you. 

. 

H.  S.,  Illinois:  I  would  like  to  know 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  terms  often 
used  on  your  page.  For  instance,  poult, 
roaster,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  age  a  cock- 
erel or  pullet  ceases  to  be  either.    I  am 


new  In  the  poultry  business,  but  have 
been  interested  in  its  literature  for  some 
time.  If  you  were  given  your  choice  of 
milk  or  beef  scraps  to  feed  chickens  for 
eggs,  which  would  you  take? 

Answer — Poult  is  a  turkey  up  to 
its  sixth  or  seventh  month  of  age. 
It  is  sometimes  called  a  poult  until 
a  year  old,  though  not  often.  A 
cockerel  and  pullet  are  so  termed 
up  to  one  year  old,  though  some 
poultry  exhibitors  insist  upon  call- 
ing the  latter  a  pullet  until  she  has 
laid  a  year;  this  would  make  her  a 
pullet  until  she  is  something  near 
or  maybe  over  eighteen  months  old. 
I  rather  favor  this  last  claim.  A 
roaster  is  a  chicken  weighing  four 
pounds  or  over;  a  broiler  weighs  two 
pounds  and  under.  If  I  must  make 
a  choice  between  beef  scrap  and 
milk,  I  would  certainly  take  the  beef 
scrap,  as  it  contains  many  times  over 
the  protein  contained  in  milk  of 
equal  amount,  and  yet,  despite  it, 
milk  mixed  with  certain  other  foods 
often  produces  as  many  eggs  as  the 
higher  protein  food — beef  scrap.  If 
you  will  give  me  a  list  of  poultry 
terms  of  which  the  meanings  are 
hazy  to  you,  I  will  try  to  answer. 


Nebraska  Sanitary  Board  Adopts  Rules 


(CONTINUED  PROM    I 'AGE  THREE.) 


conference  aimed  to  do  the  follow- 
ing things: 

That  in  the  matter  of  interstate 
shipments  every  precaution  be  taken 
to  protect  the  farmer  in  the  purchase 
of  incoming  shipments  of  live  stock 
against  hereditary  or  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

That  in  the  matter  of  outgoing 
shipments  where  live  stocki  are  sub- 
ject to  interstate  commerce  regula- 
tions every  convenience  possible  be 
afforded  the  owner  of  live  stock  to 
secure  certificates  of  health  from  the 
nearest  responsible  veterinarian  eli- 
gible to  practice  under  the  laws  of 
Nebraska  by  making  him  an  author- 
ized inspector  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  especially  needed  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state. 

That  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  should  reserve  power  to  re- 
voke any  certificates  issued  in  con- 
formity with  the  foregoing  regula- 
tions where  satisfactory  evidence 
shall  be  shown  to  the  board  of  mis- 
conduct or  unfitness  on  the  part  of 
the  person  so  licensed. 

That  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  should  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  extend  the  use  of  serum 
for  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera, 
and  to  educate  the  farmers  regard- 
ing the  best  sanitary  methods  for 
maintaining  health  in  their  herds, 
and  the  best  methods  for  quarantine 
regulations  when  contagious  diseases 
break  out.  To  this  end  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Sanitary  Board  em- 
ploy not  to  exceed  five  qualified  vet- 
erinarians, at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  acting  under  the  control  of 
the  Sanitary  Board;  these  veteri- 
narians to  be  available  for  use  in 
any  part  of  the  state  for  the  sup- 
pression and  control  of  Infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  among  cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep,  swine  or  other 
live  stock. 

The  two  most  important  rules 
adopted,  which  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  and  the  hog  raiser,  are 
those  governing  the  use  and  produc- 


tion of  hog  cholera  serum  and  virus. 
The  farmer  is  allowed  to  vaccinate 
his  own  hogs  and  also  to  assist  his 
neighbor.  This  leaves  it  so  that  hog 
owners  who  have  had  experience  and 
are  competent,  and  want  to  do  the 
work  for  themselves  and  also  help 
others,  are  not  denied  that  privilege. 
Equally  important,  and  even  more 
so,  are  the  regulations  governing  the 
production  of  serum.  Under  the 
rules  adopted,  all  serum  and  virus 
offered  for  sale  in  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska must  be  manufactured  and 
tested  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry.  Every  sale  must  be  reg- 
istered and  reported  to  the  state  vet- 
erinarian. 

No  farmer  or  hog  man  should  use 
virus  or  serum  that  has  not  been 
tested.  Prom  investigations  made 
by  this  paper,  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  not  one-tenth  of  the  serum  used 
in  the  state  of  Nebraska  during  1913 
was  tested.  Under  the  regulations 
adopted,  no  producer,  either  for  the 
state  or  commercially,  can  sell  virus 
or  serum  in  the  state  of  Nebraska 
unless  it  has  been  tested  and  has  a 
register  number.  It  must  be  sold  in 
unbroken  packages,  properly  sealed. 
We  would  advise  every  farmer  to 
see  to  it  that  the  serum  and  virus 
to  be  used  on  his  hogs,  either  by 
himself  or  a  veterinarian,  meets  all 
the  requirements  named. 


Wisconsin's  Live  Questions 

The  livest  questions  in  Wisconsin, 
according  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin department  of  debating  and 
public  discussions,  are  in  this  order: 
Woman  suffrage,  immigration,  Phil- 
ippine independence,  rural  life,  com- 
mission government  for  cities,  high- 
way improvement,  government  own- 
ership of  railroads,  income  tax,  mo- 
tion pictures,  Panama  canal,  and  the 
tariff. 

Minnesota  has  1,500,000  acres  of 
land  open  to  homestead  entry  and  of- 
fers for  sale  2,250,000  acres  besides. 
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Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  oar  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agreo  with  the  editor.   Let  at  hear  from  you. 


No  Single  Tax  for  Him 

>  S.  T.  S.,  Iowa:  In  a  recent  issue,  W.  S. 
T.  .  Merna,  Neb.,  writes  in  regard  to  the 
single  tax  that  is  demanding  so  much 
attention  of  late.  He  asks  the  question, 
Is  it  confiscation  they  want? 

I  want  to  say  that  he  has  hit  the  nail 
right  on  the  head.  They  prepare  to  tax 
all  farm  land  and  city  lots  according  to 
their  usefulness,  but  in  every  case  the 
farm  land  would  be  taxed  to  a  point 
where  no  man  could  maintain  a  foot  of 
land  more  than  he  could  work  with  his 
hands,  and  when  he  could  bear  his  bur- 
dens no  longer  someone  would  step  in 
and  take  a  chunk  of  his  land  without 
compensation  or  thanks. 

They  claim  that  God  made  the  land  to 
be  used  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
people,  but  God  also  made  more  brains 
in  some  men's  heads  than  others,  and. 
evidently  intended  that  they  should  use 
these  brains  for  developing  the  land  in 
the  best  possible  way  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  as  well  as  themselves.  We 
have  come  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
natural  law  that  classifies  all  men,  as 
well  as  animals,  viz — the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  This  law  God  also  installed.  If 
I  were  a  millionaire  or  a  pauper  I  would 
not  fear  the  single  tax,  but  neither  of 
these  classes  are  feeding  the  masses.  It 
is  the  husky  farmer  with  lots  of  en- 
ergy and  ambition,  who  can  see  big  or 
small  rewards  in  the  future  for  his 
whole-souled  efforts  to  accomplish  some- 
thing worth  while,  and  it  is  he  who  does 
accomplish  things  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  bends  his  efforts.  It  is  he  who 
is  doing  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number.  And  he  is  not  the  man  who 
is  advocating  the  single  tax.  The  single 
taxer  is  one  of  the  other  fellows;  you  can 
bet  on  that. 

I  have  studied  the  single  tax  proposi- 
tion from  A  to  Z,  and  there  is  no  real 
good  logic  in  it.  They  tell  the  farmer 
they  are  after  the  large  corporation  and 
the  millionaire,  who  do  not  pay  a  just 
tax  on  their  personal  property,  and  they 
offer  the  remedy  of  taking  all  the  tax 
off.  They  claim  the  large  corporations 
will  be  forced  to  pay  more  taxes  than 
they  now  do  by  increasing  the  valuation 
of  the  lots  on  which  their  buildings 
stand  to  an  enormous  extent.  What  rot! 
If  all  the  factories  and  companies  using 
lots  in  cities  or  towns  are  forced  to  pay 
a  just  tax,  or  more  than  they  do  now 
by  considerable,  and  the  land  owners  are 
also  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  that  would 
force  them  to  relinquish  their  land,  what 
will  become  of  all  this  increased  tax 
money?  They  are  getting  so  much  money 
now  the  government  is  forced  to  hire 
high-salaried  officers  by  the  score  to 
get  rid  of  it,  to  no  purpose.  It  looks  as 
though  some  of  the  leading  single  taxers 
are  looking  for  a  good,  fat  job  running 
the  business  of  the  poor  public,  who  are 
being  starved  by  the  gluttonous  farmer. 
The  single  tax  system  would  disorganize 
all  business  and  put  capital  on  the  bum. 
You  could  not  borrow  money,  for  you 
would  have  no  real  security,  and  if  you 
tad  money  you  could  not  loan  it,  for 
the  same  reason. 

It  would  dishearten  ambitious  people 
by  placing  them  on  a  level  with  their 
inferiors.  A  very  successful  person  helps 
to  elevate  the  whole  community  by  set- 
ting a  good  example  to  the  rest.  The 
indolent  person  helps  no  one,  not  even 
himself.  The  Henry  George  Association 
is  putting  out  thousands  of  books  and 
pamphlets  and  maintaining  newspapers 
and  lecturers,  all  of  which  are  advoca- 
ting the  single  tax.  I  think  ii  is  time  the 
real  estate  owners  and  anti-single  tax 
people  should  voice  their  sentiments. 
You  may  say  there  is  no  danger  of  such 
an  absurd  law  ever  going  into  effect,  but 


I  am  not  so  sure  that  if  it  was  put  to  a 
vote  now  it  would  not  carry. 

Single  Tax  the  Solution 

J.  H.,  Nebraska:  In  your  last  issue, 
W.  S.  T.  takes  exceptions  to  my  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  single  tax,  yet  fails  to 
propose  any  remedy  to  correct  the  abuses 
under  the  present  system.  If  W.  S.  T. 
were  to  study  the  last  census  he  would 
learn  that  the  number  of  people  living 
on  farms  has  decreased,  even  in  the 
richest  farming  districts,  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  living  in  cities  has  in- 
creased. This  is  due  mainly  to  higher 
prices  for  land,  which  has  raised  ground 


rents  and  caused  people  to  crowd  into  a 
smaller  area. 

In  his  condemnation  of  the  tariff  he 
displays  a  selfish  interest  in  high  prices, 
which  is  on  a  par  with  the  trust  mag- 
nate who  howls  about  closed  shops  and 
factories  if  the  tariff  on  his  product  is 
reduced,  as  the  last  tariff,  in  spite  of 
its  faults,  is  the  best  tariff  bill  that  has 
ever  been  put  through. 

W.  S.  T.  is  mistaken  about  national 
taxes,  as  the  national  government  col- 
lects no  direct  tax.  Keeping  up  high 
prices  by  means  of  a  tariff  is  taking 
from  one  man,  and  generally  the  one 
who  can  least  afford  to  pay,  and  giving 
to  another.  The  single  tax  is  not  a  tax 
on  the  farmer  alone,  but  on  every  land 
owner.  All  the  great  corporations  and 
railroad  companies  are  large  owners  of 
land,  and  their  holdings  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  single  tax.  If  W.  S.  T.  were 
to  build  a  good  barn  or  other  farm 
building  or  invest  in  good  stock,  he 
would  be  forced  now  to  pay  a  tax  on  it, 
while  his  neighbor,  who  might  own  as 


much  or  more  land, 
his  place  or  stock, 


but  did  not  improve 
would  not  be  taxed 


as  much.  All  personal  tax  is  a  tax  on 
industry. 

If  W.  S.  T.'s  land  has  increased  in 
value,  it  is  the  community  as  a  whole 
that  has  made  it  more  valuable,  and  the 
community  has  a  right  to  demand  part 
of  the  unearned  increment  in  the  form 
of  taxes.  The  community  protects  a 
man's  right  of  ownership  in  land,  and  in 
return  he  should  use  it  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  single 
tax  would  discourage  the  holding  of  land 
for  raise  in  value  as  the  result  of  spec- 
ulation and  throw  more  land  on  the  mar- 
ket, thereby  bringing  down  the  price,  and 
would  not  harm  the  legitimate  farmer  in 
the  least,  but  would  thereby  remove  the 
speculator. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  someone  to  figure 
out  on  paper  how  land  can  be  made  to 
pay  interest  on  a  high  valuation,  yet 
under  actual  workinn  conditions  it  is  not 
so  easy.  The  greatest  asset  of  the 
American  farmer  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
past,  because  of  the  abundance  of  cheap 
land,  he  has  been  enabled  to  own  the 
land  which  he  tilled,  and  I  do  not  think 
(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  TWENTY-ONE) 


Every  year  sees  more  determined,  more  intelligent  effort  on 
the  part  of  farmers  and  hog  raisers  to  stamp  out  the  swine  plagues  that 
cause  such  tremendous  hog  losses  amounting  to  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

I  want  you  men  to  know  that  I'm  in  this  work  too,  heart, 
body  and  soul,  that  I've  got  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  am  working  just  as 

hard  as  any  of  you  to  make  the  hog  losses  from  disease  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But,  we've  got  to  work  together.   Ultimate  success  will  only  come  through 

prevention.  All  recognized  authorities  agree  on  that;  farm  papers,  veterinaries,  and  agricultural 
colleges  are  now  preaching  prevention.   I've  been  advocating  Prevention  for  more  than  25  years. 

You  know  and  1  know  that  low  vitality  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  hog 

losses  and  that  low  vitality,  in  turn  is  caused  by  worms.   I've  always  said  and  I  here  repeat,  because 
experience  has  proved  it  to  be  a  fact,  that,  if  you  get  your  hogs  and  sheep  worm-free  they'll  be  practi- 
cally disease-proof!   If  you  really  want  to  help  in  ridding  this  country  of  hog  cholera,  begin  ngb.t  now 
feeding  your  hogs  Columbian  Stock  Powders  to  rid  them  of  the  strength-sapping,  food-stealing,  disease- 
breeding  worms!  Then,  after  the  worms  are  exterminated,  keep  right  on  feeding  "Columbian"  to  make 
your  hogs  thrive,  keep  well,  take  on  weight  and  thus  insure  your  pork  profits.   I  tell  you  this  is  the  only 
way  that  you  can  hope  to  have  strong,  healthy,  thrifty  hogs — hogs  that  have  the  vitality  to  better  resist 
cholera  and  other  swine  plagues  when  they  appear  in  the  neighborhood. 

|l  _  J.    A     ^»  J.  M      Wm  n  —  fl  Columbian  Stock  Powders  are  strictly 

Rl^lT  Msm.  .^^TflC^llC  rOOll  a  highly  efficient  medicated  preparation— not 
m  ™  ^sw  mi    M  W,    msw  V>  \sr  msT  ■  »    ■     ^Sr  msr  only  a  safe  and  sure  worm  exterminator  but 

also  a  powerful  digestive  tonic  and  appetizer.   Sharpen  the  appetite,  tone  up  the  system,  speedily  put  an  end 
to  all  digestive  troubles  in  hogs  and  sheep.   Prevent  waste  of  feed  and  shorten  the  fattening  period.  These, 
are  proved  facto  attested  by  many  users. 

I'll  Make  Your  Hogs  Thrifty  and  Worm-Free 

You  can  have  fat,  healthy  hogs  and  insure  your  pork  profits  by  feeding  Columbian  Stock  Powders  as 
directed  andjrouH  not  have  another  wormy,  scrawny,  hog  on  your  place.  The  day  you  begin  feeding 
"Columbian,  you  reduce  the  chances  of  hog  losses.  Brood  sows  fed  Columbian  Stock  Powders  will 
produce  stronger,  healthier,  thriftier  litters.  Keeps  them  in  fine  condition,  free  from  fever  and  insures 
an  abundant  flow  of  pure,  rich  milk. 


Just  write  or  mail  coupon 
stating  how  many  hogs,  cat- 
tle, horses  and  sheep  you 
are  feeding  and  I'll  make 
you  an  offer  whereby  you 
may  feed  Columbian  Stock 
Powders  90  days  before  you 
pay  me  a  cent.  This  is  by 
far  the  most  liberal  offer  of 
the  kind  ever  made  by  any 
concern  and  you  should  take 
immediate  advantage  of  it. 
You  should  also  have  a  copy 
of  my  handsomely  illustrated 
book,  "Make  More  Money  On 
Your  Live  Stock" — the  most 
valuable  book  on  stock  rais- 
ing ever  published.  You'll 
find  it  practical,  instructive 
and  intensely  interesting. 
Mail  coupon  today,  and  I'll 
send  you  a  copy  FREE. 


"Has  No  Equal  For  Hogs" 

"I  have  been  a  user  ColumbianJStock  Powders  for  more  than  three  years.  For  hogs  it  has  no  equal. 
It  sure  kills  the  worm*  also  is  a  good  appetizer  and  conditioner.  I  cheerfully  recommend  Columbian 
to  anyone  hi  the  f  eeding*businesa  as  I  know  it  has  made  me  money.   I  have  600  hogs." 

C.  D.  Carpenter,  Hartford,  Kan. 

Write  Me— Get  My  Special  1914  Proposition 

Here  comes  the  best  news  of  all.  I  am  going  to  help  you  get  your 
Stock  powders  partly  or  even  entirely  free.  When  I  say  free,  I  mean  it 
won't  cost  you  one  penny.  I  have  been  years  working  out  this  plan,  and 
say,  it's  the  biggest,  fairest  and  most  liberal  co-operative  offer  ever 
made.  Now  I  want  you  to  get  my  offer  right  away.  I  don't  want  you 
to  wait  a  minute.  I  have  a  special  reason  for  wanting  u  to  hurry  and 
I'll  tell  you  when  you  write  me. 


Salesmen  Wanted 

I  want  500  reliable,  enthusiastic,  energetic  ex- 
perienced salesmen  and  also  reliable  Farmers  and 
Stockmen  to  represent  the  Columbian  Line.  My 
proposition  is  unusually  attractive  and  profitable  and 
the  work  is  not  hard.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
right  away.  Don't  delay.  Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

Fill  in  coupon  now,  before  turning  this  page  and 
mail  today  to  FRANK  R.  Mc  DERM  AND,  Pres., 

Columbian  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Co., 
£454  Genesee  St.,  Dept.  6     Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Columbian 
Self  Feeder 

Regular  price  is  $3.00:  bat 
if  you  will  write  or 
mail  coupon  at  once 
I  will  tell  rnpp 
you  how  to  r  Ifr.  r 
get  one  1 


Free  Coupon 

FRANK  R.  McDERMAND,  Pres.,  'X 
Columbian  Hog  &  Cattle  Powder  Co.,  \ 
1454  Genesee  St.,  Dept.  6        Kansas  City,  Mo.,  < 

Ji'  I  want  to  know  more  about  that  1914  offer  of  yours.  Tell  me  nil 
*1    about  it  and  send  me  your  latest  Stock  Powder  Book  "Make  More 

"2    Money  On  'Your  Live  Stock,"  free.   At  present  am  feeding  

f     Hogs  Cattle  Horses  Sheep. 


^   Name   Jj: 

\AJtei  - 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FAEMER 


January  31,  1911 


The  General 
says:- 

The  blue  sky  isn't  a  good  roof 
for  farm  machinery.  Roof  your 
barn  and  machine  shed  with 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

Guaranteed  tor  IS  years 
and  will  last  longer 

There  is  no  test  by  which  you 
can  know  how  long  a  roof  will 
last.  Your  safeguard  is  the  man- 
ufacturer's responsibility. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.  .world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


Chat  with  the  President  of  Panama 


GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


5H.P. 

Simple,durable,  pow- 
erful. Carefully  made 
to  give  satisfaction. 
34  sizes  and  kinds. 

Shipped  anywhere 
on  trial.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  Big 
48  page  Catalog.  It  wil 
help  you  to  buy  a  bette 
engine  for  less  money. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  513  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kansaf 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  gcing  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile i  ndustry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  targe  touring  cars- 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
2S52  North  20th  Street  OMAHA.  NEB 


OTELi  TIVOLA,  ANCON,  Pan- 
ama—I want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  trie  baby  republic 
of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent. I  have  just  had  a  long 
talk  with  its  president  In  the  govern- 
ment palace  and  he  has  laid  before 
me  the  plans  which  are  proposed  for 
the  present  and  future. 

Before  I  give  you  my  interview,  how- 
ever, I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  country  and  people.  I  have  called 
Panama  "the  baby  republic."  It  is  so, 
in  both  size  and  age.  It  was  born  when 
the  United  States  took  over  the  canal 
proposition,  ana  that  was  only  ten  years 
ago.  It  is  -so  small  that  it  seems  little 
more  than  the  stubby  tail  of  our  sister 
continent,  and,  as  it  looks  on  the  map, 
it  might  have  been  bitten  off  short,  where 
it  joins  North  America,  as  one  bites  off 
the  tail  of  a  dog. 

Just  a  Little  Place 

Nevertheless,  the  case  of  Panama  and 
South  America  just  now  is  that  in  which 
the  tail  bids  fair  to  do  something  at 
wagging  the  dog.  Panama  is  the  setting 
of  our  great  canal,  and  although  it  is 
only  one-hundredth  as  large  as  Brazil, 
one-thirtieth  the  size  of  Argentina  and 
one-twentieth  as  big  as  Bolivia,  it  will 
for  the  next  two  years  make  more  news 
than  any  of  them  in  the  world's  daily 
journals. 

Panama  has  but  a  small  population. 
The  whole  country  has  less  population 
than  Buffalo,  Montreal  or  Cincinnati,  and 
many  of  its  people  are  Indians,  some  of 
whom  have  never  been  civilized. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  country  is 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  It  has 
a  soil  that  needs  only  scratching  to  bring 
forth  tropical  fruits,  and  its  hills  are 
said  to  contain  copper,  silver  and  gold. 
It  has  waters  in  which  the  pearl  oysters 
live,  and  islands  where  are  supposed  to 
be  buried  treasures  equal  to  those  of  the 
Peruvian  Incas. 

It  is  a  land  free  from  debt.  The  gov- 
ernment owes  nothing,  and  in  addition  it 
has  $6,000,000  invested  in  mortgages  on 
New  York  real  estate,  and  from  now  on 
it  will  receive  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars  per   annum  out   of     Uncle  Sam's 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


Dr.  Belisaro    Porras,  Progressive 
President  of  Baby  Republic 

American  continent.  The  banana  exports 
now  amount  to  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Adjoining  the  province  of  Bocas  del 
Toro  is  Chiriqui,  which  President  Porras 
is  now  trying  to  open  up  by  an  electric 
railroad  to  be  driven  by  the  waters  of 
the  Caldere  river.  The  Ciiiriqui  country 
is  high  and  healthy.  A  great  part  of  it 
is  more  than  3,003  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  as  the  president  says,  it  has  a  cli- 
mate which  is  perpetual  spring.  It  is 
noted  for  its  fine  grass  and  fat  stock  and 
will  furnish  the  beef  of  the  future  for 
the  ships  passing  through  the  canal.  This 
country  has  been  recently  investigated 
by  the  American  meat  trust  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  it  would  pay  to 
build  a  packing  house  here  to  supply  the 
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'—Your  name  and  address 

ron  a  postcard  and  mail  it  to 
rws  today.  See  howyou  can  save  money  ^ 
and  disappointment  by  buying  fencing 
made  by  the  mill  that  makes  tho  wire  too.  Seel 

why  SQUARE  DEOL  FENCE 

[always  stands  tight  and  trim,  rust  resisting, 
1  non*saggii.e,  requires  fewerfence  pOBts,  easier  1 

(3l»   ■  put  up  and  lasts  longer.     See  the  J 

SQUARE  DUAL  double-grip  lock  f 
— the  wavy  strand  wires  and  one- 
piece  stay  wires.  A  postal  brings  , 
yon  our  FREE  catalog  and  latest  , 


)Keyston<>  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1931  Industrial  St. 
PEORIA,  ILL. 


IRA  ROD 


- 


di- 
rect from  tho  mill.  OetouMO 
page  money  ml  v  1  ng  fence  and 
gate  catalog  frae).   1M  stylos 
to  MMM  from.  factories 
and    warehouses  at  Ottawa, 
Kaniaa,  Brazil.  In).,  Lincoln.  Babr. ,  DMliar, 
Colo..  PL  Worth,  Tout  anil  San  Fianclaoo.  Writ"  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
810  King  St.,  Ottawa.  Kant.,  or  310  Church  St.,  Brazil,  Intf. 


Modern    Panama,    Showing    New    Trolley  Line 


treasury  as  a  rental  for  the  zone  of  the 
Panama  canal. 

Where  Bananas  Come  From 

I  have  been  over  much  of  the  republic. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  a  jungle,  and  of 
the  whole  considerably  more  than  half 
is  unoccupied.  Nevertheless,  it  has  large 
tracts  of  high  pasture  land  in  the  north 
and  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
lower  down  which  will  raise  cocoa  and 
coffee  and  sugar  cane  and  bananas.  A 
short  time  ago  I  visited  the  province  of 
Bocas  del  Toro,  which  adjoins  Costa 
Rica.  There  the  United  Fruit  company 
has  already  laid  out  thirty  or  forty  thous- 
and acres  of  banana  plantations,  and  It 
Is  now  exporting  from  Bocas  something 
like  400,000,000  bananas  a  year,  or  more 
than  enough  to  give  three  bananas  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  on  the  North 


canned  beef  trade  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  It  was  found  that  the 
cattle  on  hand  just  now  could  not  keep 
the  factory  running  and  so  nothing  was 
done. 

Fine  Cattle  Country 

Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  there  is 
enough  land  in  Panama  for  stock  raising 
to  support  5,000.000  head  of  cattle.  There 
are  parts  of  the  country  where  one  acre 
will  fatten  a  steer,  and  so  far  there  are 
public  pastures  where  any  one  can  graze 
his  stock.  The  weather  Is  so  warm  that 
there  is  no  need  of  barns  or  sheds  and 
the  animals  feed  out  of  doors  all  the  year 
round.  There  are  also  special  fattening 
grounds  whore  fodder  plants  are  set  out, 
the  animals  being  fed  only  wild  grasses 
until  the  time  they  are  needed  for  mar- 
ket.   It  is  also  paid  that  alfalfa  will  grow 


and  that  at  least  two  crops  can  be  se- 
cured  during  the  rainy  season  and  a  thjrd 
crop  by  irrigation  in  the  dry  time  of  the 
year.  The  present  cost  of  cattle  raising 
in  the  Chiriqui  pastures  is  said  to  be  a 
little  more  than  $1  a  head  per  annum,  and 
I  am  told  that  this  can  be  materially  re- 
duced if  the  lands  are  fenced. 

Americans  in  Coffee 

President  Porras  tells  me  that  Ameri- 
cans have  begun  to  take  up  lands  and  set 
out  coffee  plantations  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  republic.  Dr.  Dexter,  the 
president  of  the  National  institute.  In 
Panama  City,  has  just  set  out  5,000  trees, 
and  ho  expects  to  have  100,000  when  his 
plantation  is  in  full  swing.  There  are  a 
number  of  North  American  families  who 
have  coffee  estates  near  David,  upon  the 
highlands  some  miles  in  the  interior. 
Some  of  these  are  ex-employes  of  the 
canal  and  others  are  outsiders  who  have 
come  in  from  the  United  States  to  settle. 
There  is  one  large  cacao  plantation  in 
Chiriqui  where  58,000  trees  are  in  bearing, 
and  there  is  a  rubber  estate  near  Monti  jo 
bay  owned  by  a  New  England  company 
which  has  400  square  miles  that  will  be 
set  out  in  bananas,  pineapples,  cocoanuts 
and  other  tropical  fruits.  This  company 
owns  thousands  of  rubber  trees  from 
which  it  is  annually  gathering  the  sap. 

At  the  present  time  the  tomatoes  and 
other  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  are  brought  to  Panama  from 
tho  states.  President  Porras  tells  me 
that  the  highlands  of  Chiriqui  will  raise 
the  finest  of  tomatoes  and  potatoes,  and 
that  a  great  trucking  business  might  be 
developed  which  would  supply  the  canal 
traffic  as  well  as  have  a  large  market 
in  the  tropical  lowlands. 

More  Tropical  Fruits 

I  asked  the  president  as  to  his  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  country  in  the 
raising  of  tropical  fruits.  He  replied 
that  the  banana  industry  could  be  greatly 
increased,  and  that  he  had  already  begun 
to  open  up  a  cocoanut  and  ivory  nut  in- 
dustry along  the  Caribbean  sea  south  of 
Porto  Bello  in  the  province  of  San  Bias. 
He  expects  to  build  a  town  along  the  San 
Bias  coast,  and  to  induce  immigrants  to 
settle  there  and  go  into  cocoanut  raising. 
That  whole  region  is  spotted  with  cocoa- 
nut  islands.  The  trees  grow  without 
cultivation,  and  they  are  sold  by  the  In- 
dians to  traders,  who  go  from  island  to 
island  in  boats. 

The  San  Bias  Indians  are  semi-savage 
and  until  now  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  whites.  President  Porras 
has  in  some  way  acquired  their  friend- 
ship, and  they  are  conferring  with  the 
Panama  government  as  to  its  plans  for 
the  development  of  their  country.  These 
plans  include  a  town  to  be  built  on  a 
beautiful  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Aguada  creek  on  the  Gulf  of  San  Bias. 
Best  Cocoanuts  in  World 

As  to  the  Panama  cocoanuts,  it  is 
claimed  that  they  are  the  best  on  the 
market,  having  more  oil  than  the  nuts 
of  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Isthmus 
of  Fanama  is  outside  the  hurricane  belt 
and  the  trees  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
Mown  down,  as  in  some  of  the  West 
India  islands.  I  understand  that  a  Colon 
merchant  is  setting  out  50.000  cocoanut 
palms  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  that  a 
grove  of  100,000  is  being  planted  near 
Alirvrente  bay,  where  the  United  Fruit 
company  has  its  large-  holdings.  Other 
groves  are  being  set  out  on  Panama  bay 
and  on  Montijo  bay,  but  there  is  no  land 
that  surpasses  that  of  the  San  Bias  coast 
and  its  thousands  of  islands  in  the  rais- 
ing of  this  crop.  A  cocoanut  grove  will 
fruit  about  five  years  after  the  sprouts 
are  planted,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a 
grove  of  10,000  trees  can  be  brought  into 
bearing  for  about  ?3  per  tree.  When 
mature  the  trees  should  each  net  the 
owner  something  like  $1  per  year. 
Local  Land  Laws 

During  my  chat  with  President  Porras 
I  asked  him  to  tell  me  about  the  new 
land  laws  which  his  government  has  in- 
stituted since  he  took  hold  of  the  ad- 
ministration, lie  thereupon  called  In  the 
secretary  of  public  works,  or  fomento, 
Senor  Ramon  F.  Accvedo,  and  we  chatted 
together  as  to  the  radical  changes  which 
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OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day.    No  stumps 
can  -resist   the  Hercules. 
Doubles    land   value -enables 
ou  to  make  $1200.00  on  40 acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
out— and  $750.00  in  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the 
proof.   Why  not 

Write  Us  Now 
Book  tells  all  the 
acts — shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We'ii 


also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  155  22^  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 


Tou  can  never  tell  when  a  liorse  • 
la  going  to  develop  a  Curb.  Splint, 
Spavin,  Ringbone  or  lameness. 
Yet  It  Is  bound  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.  And  you  can  t  afford  to 
keep  him  In  the  barn.  Keep  a  ootiie  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

handy  at  all  times.  John  Saver  of  T24  Branson18 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  writes :  I  would  not  be 
without  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  at  any  cost. 

I_tlsa  priceless  liniment  for 
~~both  man  and  beast. 
Get  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  at  any  druggist's. 
(1  per  bottle-6  for  85. 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
—free— or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
ijEnosburg  Falls. ¥t.(  U.S.A. 


wmi  gig] 


Galloway's  f 
Guaranteed  PURE; 
Seed  Corn,  selected  by  ex/ 
perts  and  carefully  inspected. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
kind.  The  same  time,  the  same  work  I 
will  raise  bumper  crops  if  your/ 
seed  Is  right. 

Galloway's  seed  corn  is  the  kind 
with  a  reputation.  All  standard^ 
varieties—  best  in  the  corn  belt. 
Pure  Seed  Book  Free 
!   It's  not  only  a  catalog  but  a  \ 
farming  guide  as  well.  Tells  of 

C.  °ig  crops  and  remarkable  profits, 
■  also  all  about  "NHragln."  the  wonderful  legume 
seed  inoculator.  Write  today  and  get  it  free. 
ALLOWAY  BROS. -BOWMAN  COMPANY, 
Bi 


1 263  Galloway  Station,    Waterloo,  Iowa. 


$10.  Due  Bill  FREE. 


A  special  offer^or  thosfc 
who  order  a  silo  right 
now.  Delive*ry  later 
when  you  want  it.  Just 
like  getting  $10  for 
nothing. 

Adel  Silo 

Vitrified  Clay  Tile 

:  Curved  blocks  form  perfect  circle.  Vit- 
rification makes  them  moisture  proof. 
|  Notched  tops  permit  steel  wire  re-en- 
forcement with  thin  mortar  joint.  Self 
i  centering  tile— don't  "swim"  in  mortar. 
'  Mortar  can't  sheer  off  tile.  Any  mason 
can  build  the  Adel.  It's  fire,  frost  and  rot  jjroof  and 
I  will  last  forever.    Write  tor  Catalog. 
IAOEL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
I      215  Main  Street,    Adel,  Iowa. 
|  We  Also  Make  Drain  Tile  Which  Are 
Iowa's  Standard. 


CHOICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Large  assortment  at  less  than  half  of  agents' 
price.  Best  Everbearing  and  other  sorts  of  Straw- 
berries, all  strong  irrigated  plants.  Free  cata- 
log and  coupon.  NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES, 
Box  503.   North  Bend,  Neb. 


Real  Fresh  Frozen  J_.ake 
Superior  Herring,  from 
our  own  Fishery,  spe- 
cial for  family  use;  $3. 60 
per  100  lbs.  in  box.  New 
Salted  $3.59100  lbs.  keg.  euihgson  s  honson,  ouinih,  Minn 


have  been  made.  They  affect  the.  whole 
land  situation  and  promise  to  rap'dly  de- 
velop the  Fanama  republic.  In  order  to 
understand  them  one  must  realize  that 
Panama  is  different  from  any  of  the 
other  South  American  countries.  It  be- 
longed to  Colombia,  and  all  the  lands  of 
the  isthmus  were  once  the  property  of 
the  Spanish  king,  the  people  holding1 
them  from  him  by  lease,  as  it  were. 

Each  landowner  paid  so  much  a  year, 
and  this  tax  was  cont'nued  until  the  peo- 
ple met  together  and  objected.  They  said 
they  were  willing  to  pay  a  good  round 
sum  for  once  and  for  all,  but  they  did  not 
want  an  annual  tax.  To  this  the  .Span- 
ish monarch  consented,  and  along  about 
100  years  ago,  more  or  less,  the  iands  be- 
came free.  They  did  not,  however,  go 
into  individual  hands.  They  were  held  in 
common,  no  one  having  a  title  to  any  in- 
dividual tract.  These  were  known  as  the 
tierras  indultadas,  and  the  result  of  such 
ownership  was  that  a  man  would  culti- 
vate a  tract  of  land  until  it  was  worn  out 
and  then  move  somewhere  else  and  take 
up  another. 

Title  in  Government 

The  titles  to  most  of  the  lands  have  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  so  at  present  the  republic  is  prac- 
tically in  the  shape  of  a  new  country, 
with  the  government  having  the  right  to 
allot  the  lands  as  congress  decrees.  Presi- 
dent Porras  and  his  officials  have  given  a 
great  deal  of  study  to.  this  question  and  it 
is  from  them  that  the  present  scheme 
which  is  now  just  to  be  put  into  opera- 
tion has  come. 

These  new  land  laws  provide  that  in- 
stead of  selling  the  land  as  in  the  past, 
with  the  provision  that  the  purchaser 
shall  cultivate  the  land  for  five  years  be- 
fore he  is  given  a  title  thereto,  the  lands 
shall  be  sold  outright  in  tracts  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5.000  hectares,  or  12,500  acres,  and 
that  the  title'  shall  go  upon  the  payment 
therefor.  In  the  past  the  land  has  been 
sold  in  large  tracts;  and  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  the  small  landowner  to  buy, 
for  the  reason  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
cultivate  for  five  years  before  getting  the 
title.  By  the  new  laws  he  cannot  buy 
more  than  5,000  hectares  of  land  until  he- 
has  all  of  his  first  tract  under  cultivation 
or  in  use.  Nevertheless,  12.500  acres  is  a 
very  nice  farm,  and  there  are  opportuni- 
ties now  for  any  one— American,  Euro- 
pean or  Panaman — to  buy  one  such  tract 
and  hold  it  for  speculation  or  cultivation 
as  he  pleases. 

The  prices  at  which  th's  government 
land  is  to  be  sold  are  from  $1.50  to  $6.50 
per  hectare,  or  two  and  one-half  acres, 
or  at  from  (30  cents  to  $2.60  per  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  locality  of 
the  land.  Think  of  getting  12,500  acres  of 
land  for  $7,500!  That  is  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities that  Panama  is  now  offering. 
Such  land  can  be  mortgaged  or  subdi- 
vided and  sold.  Formerly  the  poor  man 
who  took  up  public  land  could  not  bor- 
row money  on  it,  for  he  had  no  title  until 
he  had  cultivated  it  for  five  years.  Now 
he  can  sell  a  portion  of  his  purchase  or 
he  can  make  a  loan  on  it  and  put  in  such 
crops  as  coffee,  cacao  or  rubber,  which 
take  some  years  to  come  into  bearing. 

Small  Holdings  Desirable 

The  secretary  of  public  works  tells  me 
that  this  law  has  been  in  effect  since  last 
July,  and  that  it  is  working  well.  It  will 
bring  in  a  population  of  land  owners 
whose  estates  will  be  comparatively  small, 
and  it  will  lead  to  the  immediate  and  ac- 
tive development  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Porras  says  that  the  government  has 
also  reserved  some  of  its  lands  to  give  to 
the  poor.  It  will  allow  five  hectares  to 
every  poor  person  who  can  show  himself 
to  be  such,  and  ten  hectares,  or  twenty- 
five  acres,  to  each  immigrant  family. 

"Another  th'ng  we  expect  to  do,"  said 
the  president  of  the  republic,  "is  to  es- 
tablish here  at  Panama  banks  of  issue, 
with  charters  from  the  government.  The 
laws  for  these  will  go  into  force  very 
soon.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  practically 
no  opportunity  for  the  small  land  owner 
to  borrow  money  on  long  time.  The 
banks  here  will  not  usually  loan  for  more 
than  six  or  nine  months,  and  some  years 
ago  before  the  national  bank  was  estab- 
lished, the  interest  paid  was  often  as  nigh 
as  10  or  12  per  cent  a  month.  These  new 
banks  will  loan  money  on  mortgages, 
which  may  extend  as  long    as  twenty 


years,  according  to  contract,  and  'he  In- 
terest must  not  exceed  9  per  cent  per  an- 
num. We  expect  that  the  people  who  will 
take  up  these  public  lands  and  pay  for 
them  will  borrow  money  of  these  banks 
in  order  to  develop  their  plantations  and 
to  maintain  themselves  until  their  lands 
come  into  bearing.' 

Plans  for  Two  Railroads 

"What  are  you  doing  as  to  other  public 
works?"  I  asked. 

"We  have  laid  out  the  construction 
plans  for  two  railroads  that  will  form 
the  initial  development  of  the  interior  of 
the  country.  One  of  these  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Chiriqui,  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready told  you,  and  the  other  is  in  Los 
Santos,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Gulf 
of  Panama.  Both  of  these  roads  will  be 
electric.  Fuel  of  all  kinds  is  very  high 
here,  but  we  have  swift  flowing  rivers 
with  great  falls,  which  will  give  us  enough 
electricity  to  light  all  our  villages  and 
cities,  to  run  our  railroads,  and  in  ad- 
dition move  many  great  Industries.  We 
have  already  tested  the  Caldera  river, 
which  is  to  supply  the  Dower  for  the  Chir- 
iqui road,  and  also  for  the  road  .vhich 
will  run  in  Los  Santos.  The  Chiriqui  road 
will  be  about  thirty  miles  long.  It  will 
go  from  David  to  Boquete,  with  a  branch 
to  Concepcion.  There  is  now  at  Boquete  a 
colony  of  about  twenty  American  families. 
The  most  of  them  are  raising  coffee,  but 
they  cannot  export  their  crop  on  account 
of  the  cost  of  carting  it  to  the  seacoast. 
When  the  road  is  completed,  it  will  go 
down  u:  on  it.  The  road  in  Los  Santos  will 
not  only  develop  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  that  part  of  the  republic,  but 
will  open  up  a  mining  section  which  is 
rich  in  copper,  gold  and  silver.  Its  power 
will  be  supplied  by  the  Lavilla  river." 
Looking  for  Tourists 

"What  do  you  expect  to  do  for  the  tour- 
ists when  the  canal  is  completed?" 

"We  shall  make  them  comfortable,"  re- 
plied President  Porras.  "We  have  al- 
ready put  up  several  hotels  in  Panama 
and  Colon  and  we  have  just  now  made  a 
contract  with  an  English  firm  for  a  big 
hotel  to  accommodate  at  least  500  people. 
This  will  be  located  on  the  sea,  but  fac- 
ing the  canal  on  the  edge  of  Panama 
City.  It  will  be  largely  patronized  and 
it  ought  to  pay  from  the  start.  We  had 
25.000  tourists  here  last  year  and  we  ex- 
pect to  have  40,000  during  1914.  If  they 
spend  $25  apiece,  which  is  not  a  high  es- 
timate, they  will  leave  on  the  isthmus 
$1,000,000  in  gold. 

"What  are  your  plans  connected  with 
the  completion  of  the  canal?"    I  asked. 

"We  have  a  number  of  important  meas- 
ures under  way,"  President  Porras  re- 
plied. "For  one  thing  we  expect  to  have 
a  large  exposition  here  in  1915.  This  will 
be  participated  in  by  the  countries  of 
North  and  South  America  and  we  hope 
by  those  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  well.  We 
want  the  merchants  of  the  world  to  bring 
samples  of  their  goods  and  show  them 
at  Panama,  and  we  hope  that  many  of 
them  will  leave  the  samples  here,  making 
a  permanent  commercial  museum  along 
the  line  of  the  canal.  All  such  samples 
will  be  admitted  free  of  duty." 

Bonded  Warehouse  Plans 

"How  about  goods  in  bond?" 

"That  is  another  measure  I  am  try- 
ing to  further.  I  want  to  establish  two 
large  bonded  warehouses  at  either  end 
of  the  canal,  where  goods  can  be  ex- 
changed and  sent  onward  without  pay- 
ing duty  for  the  privilege  of  making 
the  exchange  at  this  point.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  will  result  in  a  great 
carrying  trade,  by  which  goods  will  be 
brought  to  Panama  and  trans-shipped. 
The  larger  lines  of  steamers  will  have 
their  feeders  that  will  go  up  and  down 
the  coast  of  the  continents  collecting 
freight  for  their  larger  vessels,  upon 
which  it  will  be  taken  through  the  canal 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  world." 

"Is  it  your  idea  that  Panama  will 
grow  rapidly?" 

"Not  immediately,"  said  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  "As  soon  as  the 
canal  is  quite  finished  many  of  the  em- 
ployes will  be  dismissed,  and  fcr  a  year 
cr  so  perhaps,  our  business  may  be  dull. 
It  will  spring  up  with  the  increase  of  the 
traffic  through  the  canal,  and  from  then 
on  there  will  be  a  steady  growth  In  the 
country  and  cities. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


SAVE 
YOUR 
HORSES 


H' 


ITCH  them  to  a 
Disc  Harrow  that  wont 
worry  the  life  out  of  them  with 
Ck  pounding  tongue.  I  want  to  send 
yon  a  Monmouth  Tongue  I  ess  Disc 
Harrow  to  try  on  your  land  free, 
for  30  dayn,  and  I'll  even  pay  the 
freight.  The 


MONMOUTH 
TONGUELESS 

nan  absolutely  No  Neck  Weight,  No  Bide  Draft;  and 
It  turn*  around  aa  easy  aa  a  Plow.  It  has  Adjust- 
able Scrapera.  Hard  Maple  Il<-arlni?s,Long  Oil  Tuben 
Weight  Boxes  and  Double  Levers.  Transport 
Trucks  for  going  on  road,  If  you  want  them. 
Let  me  quote  you  our  low.factory  prlce.dlrect  to  you 
30  Davn*  %\i  antl  "end  complete  Catalog 
*>■  of  Harrows,  Plows,  Cultl- 
vatore.Oraln  Drills,  etc.  SeDd 
me  your  name  and  address 
today.  The  l'low  Man,  with 
Monmouth  Plow  Factory 
237  South  Main  Street 


Free  Trial 


or 


Fa 


rmers 


You  can  save  the  con- 
tractor's profit  on  material, 
onlaborandon  the  entire  job. 
By  co-operating  with  your 
neighbors  you  can  build  a 

Monsco  Silo  at 
Actual  Cost 

The  Monsco  is  the  stand- 
ard silo — poured  concrete 
from  footing  to  roof,  with 
cold-drawn  steel  re-inforce- 
ments,  concrete  chute  and 
continuous  doors.  Concrete 
is  the  one  permanent  silo 
construction.  Monsco  equip- 
ment enables  you  to  build 
as  well  as  a  contractor.  No 
expert  needed. 

Write  today  for  complete 
and  accurate  information — ■ 
Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for 
building  your  1914  silo. 

Monolithic  Silo& Construction  Co. 

124  S.  Michigan  Ave. ,  Chicago,  111. 


- 


Machinery  at  Wholesale  Pikes 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  30  DAYS. 
8  foot,  16-inch  disc.  .  .$24.95 
Tongue  J- ruck,  extra.  .  S  4.55 

Crucible  steel  disc,  hard  maple  bear- 
ings, auto  friction  bumpers. 

Send  your  order  now.  Get  my  prices 
on  Grain  Drills.  Send  for  catalog,  it  Is 
free. 

MARVIN  C.  VANDERVEER 

(Factory  Distributer) 
Council  Bluffs,       -       -  Iowa. 
Warehouses — 

No.  1,  12-14-16  4th  Street. 

No.  2,  Cor  6th  St.  and  12th  Ave 


Money-Making  Farms  *TZ'™ 

and  tools  often  included  to  settle  quickly.  More 
for  your  money  in  productive  land  near  good  mar- 
kets here,  today  than  elsewhere  on  earth.  Get  the 
facts.  Big  Illustrated  Bargain  Sheet  free.  E.  A. 
Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  3128,  Kew  York  City. 


Stop  Using  A  Truss 

STUART'S  PLAPAO-PADS 
are  dlHarant  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators  made  soli- 
adhesive  purposely  to  hold  tho 
parts  securely  in  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.    Cannot  slip,   SO  cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands   have  successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance  from  work— most 
obstinate  cases  cured.    Soli  aa 
velvet  —  oasy    to    apply  —  Inoa- 
penslve.   Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  is  natural, 
afterwards  no  further  u  o 
trusses.   We  prove  it  by 
sending  you  Trial  ot  Plapao 
absolutely  Iras.  Write  today. 

rUMJCO..  etockll99SI.lKis.il>. 


so  aft' 


A  REAL  INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITY 


One  Hundred  Per  Cent  Dividends  and  a  Two  Thousand  Per  Cent  Solid  Gain  on 
the  Investment  Altogether  Prohable  in  Eighteen  Months. 

Of  course  it's  oil.  But  it  is  a  proposition  that  any  wideawake  investor  can 
tell  will  make  good.  There  is  good  profit  in  $1.00  crude  oil — especially  in  the  big 
pools.  This  company  lias  three  refineries  and  a  paraffine  plant.  Over  250  miles 
of  pipe  line.  Over  forty  distributing  stations.  One  hundred  and  three  (103)  pro- 
ducing oil  and  gas  wells.  Fifty-one  tank  cars.  Also  automobile  oid  delivery  trucks 
,and  tank  wagons.  Also  over  27,000  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases  situated  in  big 
blocks  in  the  five  great  oil  counties  of  Oklahoma  and  a  splendid  fighting  chance 
to  protect  our  great  Osage  oil  and  gas  lease  of  430,000  acres.  We  are  now  operat- 
ing six  drills.  Have  sufficient  oil  production  to  operate  three  to  four  drills,  but 
we  should  have  thirty  to  forty  drills  in  operation  right  now — and  to  start  them 


and  open  up  our  27,000  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases — where  we  should  develop 
several  rich  oil  pools  that  should  produce  millions — this  old  established  company 
has  doubled  its  capital  stock  and  will  offer  it,  so  as  to  net  the  company  about 
two  million  dollars  cash.  We  put  our  properties,  now  valued  at  about  three 
million  dollars  and  represented  by  one-half  of  the  stock  owned  by  the  present 
12,000  stockholders,  against  the  $2,000,000.00  cash  from  new  stockholders,  and 
offer  this  other  one-half  of  the  stock  to  the  new  stockholders  for  the  two  million 
dollars  cash,  so  as  to  enlarge  our  refineries,  pipe  lines  and  distributing  stations 
and  to  drill  400  new  producers  on  our  27,000  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases.  This 
proposition  is  a  real  money-making  opportunity,  fair  to  the  old  stockholders  and 
the  new  stockholders  alike,  and  you  will  so  say  and  be  glad  to  join  with  us  when 
you  read  over  the  following  statement  of  facts: 


TO  THE  INVESTING  PUBLIC: 

This  company  is  a  pioneer  in  the  Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma fields.  Built  the  first  two 
refineries  in  Kansas.  Built  the  first  one 
in  Oklahoma.  Built  the  first  independent 
pipe  line  west  of  the  Alleghany  moiin- 
j  tains.  Established  the  first  independent 
'  delivery  stations  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
and  Missouri. 

This  company  is  a  leader.  It  is  always 
ahead.  Now  when  the  investors  of  the 
Middle  West  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
that  there  are  great  profits  in  the  oil 
industry— when  backed  with  sufficient 
capital— this  company  with  a  great  or- 
ganization that  has  proven  its  ability  to> 
protect  itself  and  build  stronger  in  the 
face  of  persecution  by  the  powers  of  the 
greatest  criminal  trust  in  the  world- 
has  today  a  property  worth  at  least  as  a 
growing  concern  over  $3,000,000. 

Leaving  a  stock  equity  of  about  $2,5(10,00;) 
to  the  stockholders  after  deducting  $500.- 
000  long  time  bond  issue  owned  by  stock- 
holders. 

NEARLY  $2,000,000  OP  INCREASED 
PROPERTY  VALUES  IN  THE  LAST 
TWO  YEARS. 

This  company  has  made  remarkable 
headway  in  the  last  two  years.  It  has 
increased  its  assets  about  $2,000,000.  This 
gain  in  value  has  been  distributed  among 
the  old  stockholders  in  substantially  a 
stock  dividend,  so  that?  the  old  stock- 
holders who  have  been  loyal  to  the  com- 
pany own  their  present  stock  at  about 
one-third  its  present  book  value. 

JOIN  A  WINNER. 

The  time  was  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
oil  trust  practically  controlled  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  In- 
terior department.  It  still  has  many  so- 
called  reformers  in  all  parties  and  in 
all  factions  of  all  parties  in  the  United 
States.  However,  this  company  has  been 
built  up  in  Kansas,  surrounded  and  pro- 
tected by  the  real  square  deal  men  of 
the  west,  who  first  demand  and  then 
fight,  if  necessary,  for  the  real  right. 

THE  ONLY  ABSOLUTELY  INDEPEN- 
DENT COMPANY  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
WEST. 

The  managers  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany know  the  oil  business  from  start 
to  finish.  They  know  that  with  sufficient 
capital  now  to  drill  and  equip  400  to  500 
more  oil  wells  and  enlarge  and  complete 
our  main  trunk  pipe  lines  and  refineries 
and  delivery  stations  that  this  company 
can,  within  six  months  after  completion, 
lay  the  stockholders  from  $1,000,000  to 
$2,0  0,000  per  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  general  pub- 
lic 

LEASES  IK  LINE  FOR  BIG  PRODUC- 
TION. 

Even  while  you  are  reading  over  ..is 
announcement  the  drills  may  bring  in  a 
fortune-making  oil  well.  After  years  of 
experience  in  the  oil  fields  over  (27,000) 
twerty-seven  thousand  acres  of  oil  gas 
leases  in  big  blocks  have  been  secured 
by  this  company.  These  leases  can  be 
divided  up  into  twenty-four  divisions.  We 
have  already  developed  oil  and  are  pro- 
ducing from  seven  divisions.  Upon  these 
seven  big  divisions,  where  oil  is  already 
developed,  there  is  room  for  about  300 
wells.  Think  of  it!  With  crude  oil  at 
$1.03  per  barrel— and  it  is  actually  worth 
about  $1.40  per  barrel  to  our  refineries,  ac- 
cording to  grade— and  with  our  refineries 
increased  and  a  big  pipe  line  completed, 
this  company,  at  a  refining  cost  of  from 
20  cents  to  30  cents  per  barrel,  can  sell 
on  a  steady  market— a  market  right  here 
in  the  home  states  of  the  middle  west— 
their  refined  products  so  as  to  bring  the 
company  from  $1.M)  to  $2.0  a  barrel. 

As  stated  before,  this  is  the  only  ab- 
solutely independent  company  in  the  mid- 
dle west.  The  public  is  well  acquainted 
with  persecutions  heaped  on  this  company 
by  political  grafting  would-be  reformers 
who  have  tried  to  kill  this  company — 
(but  were  licked)— in  the  interest  of  the 
oil  trust. 

The  people  know  when  they  read  by 
the  light  of  Uncle  Sam  oil  that  they  are 
not  aiding  the  Oil  Trust  in  its  combina- 
tion with  the  invisible  government. 

The  twenty-four  oil  divisions  which 
constitute  our  _!7,000  acres  of  oil  gas 
leases,  as  stated  before,  are  in  line  with 
great  producers.  Any  day  out  drills  may 
develop  some  of  our  big  leases  into  regu- 
lar mints.  These  twenty-four  divisions 
In  many  places  the  close  up  to  the  great- 
est oil  pools  in  the  Oklahoma  fields.  On 
some  of  these  leases  wo  have  drilled 
Rome  of  the  great  oil  wells  ourselves. 
We  had  one  well  In  Pawnee  county  start 
at  over  400  barrels— (It  was  reported  by 
our  enemies  as  a,n  S0o-barrel  well.)  An- 
other on  the  Name  lease  started  at  700 
barrels — (\t  was  reported  by  our  enemies 
as  starting  at  (3,000)  three  thousand  bar- 
rels ) 

Our  twenty-four  divisions,  covering  the 


27,000  acres   of   oil   and   gas   leases,  are 
situated  about  as  follows: 
OSAGE     COUNTY     4.120     ACRES.  DI- 
VIDED INTO  POUR  DIVISIONS. 

(Do  not  have  lease  on  gas  rights  only 
for  development  and  operation  of  prop- 
erty. There  are  seventy-two  producing 
wells.  Some  of  them  have  been  pump- 
ing for  six  years.  There  are  three  to  five 
producing  sands  above  the  Mississippi 
lime  formation.  We  drilled  the  deepest 
well  in  Osage  county  and  have  proof  that 
there  is  oil  in  deeper  drilling.  This  well 
was  2,997  feet  deep.  Another  well  where 
formations  were  lower  was  drilled  about 
3,200  feet.  But  our  well  was  the  pioneer 
deep  well  and  penetrated  the  formations 
deeper;  as  they  were  about  300  feet 
higher  in  our  district. 

The  company  has  invested  in  oil  wells, 
leases,  pipe  lines  and  equipment  in  de- 
velopments in  Osage  county  about  ($.00,- 
0C0)  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
good  property,  but  takes  about  six  years 
to  pay  out. 

PAWNEE  COUNTY.  ABOUT  6,000 
ACRES,  DIVIDED  INTO  SIX  DIVI- 
SIONS. 

The  Pawnee  county  property  is  the 
land  of  the  deep  drilling  and  great  pro- 
ducers. The'  same  formations  in  Osage 
county  extend  through  this  county,  only 
they  are  deeper.  There  are  five  to  seven 
sands  above  the  Mississippi  lime  forma- 
tion in  this  county.  The  company  has 
undeveloped  leases  in  Pawnee  county- 
lots  of  them— that  can  easily  develop 
into  a  million  dollars  each. 

It  takes  about  $9,000  to  drill  and  equip 
a  deep  oil  well  in  Pawnee  county.  About 
$4,000  to  drill  a  deep  dry  test.  There  are 
wide-awake  investors  all  over  the  middle 
west  who  can  easily  remit  $500  to  $3,000. 
With  th's  practical  proposition  and  your 
remittance  with  others  may  open  one 
of  these  great  rich  pools.  All  of  the 
about  6,000  acres  of  oil  and  gas  leases  in 
Pawnee  county  are  in  between  the  great- 
est oil  pools  in  Oklahoma.  The  great 
Osage  gushers  are  on  the  north  and  the 
northeast.  The  great  Cushing  field  just 
south  and  southwest.  The  Glenn  pool 
and  the  big  fields  around  Tulsa  are  on 
the  east  and  the  southeast. 

Three  of  these  Pawnee  county  di- 
visions contain  about  1,000  acres  each  and 
extend  in  one  chain  of  leases  about  six 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  northeast  to 
the  southwest.  These  three  divisions  are 
right  in  between  the  great  Osage  gush- 
ers on  the  northeast  and  the  great  wells 
in  the  Cushing  field  on  the  southwest. 

The  Bartlesville  sand  goes  in  a  south- 
west direction  across  Oklahoma.  The 
big  oil  pools  in  this  Bartlesville  sand  are 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  greatest 
staying  oil  wells  are  in  this  Bartlesville 
sand.  So  far  in  the  great  Cushing  field, 
on  account  of  the  good  wells  in  the  shal- 
low sands,  the  operators  delayed  testing 
the  deep  Bartlesville  production.  How- 
ever, about  the  time  this  company 
started  a  deep  test  on  its  big  lease  in 
Pawnee  county— other  operators  started 
for  the  deep  wells  in  the  north  part  of 
the  great  Cushing  field. 

Our  deep  well  is  now  down  2,650  feet 
(over  half  a  mile).  We  have  just  drilled 
into  the  top  of  the  Bartlesville  sand.  We 
should  strike  the  deep  Bartlesville  pro- 
duction at  about  2,725  feet.  The  drillers 
are  now  setting  the  casing.  We  have 
developed  the  formations.  Have  a  show- 
ing of  oil,  and  if  we  do  not  get  a  big 
well  we  know  results  are  sure  near  by, 
and  we  have  a  chain  of  leases  as  be- 
fore stated,  consisting  of  throe  of  our 
Pawnee  county  divisions,  extending  six 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  northeast  to 
the  southwest.  OuV  big  lease  lies  just 
about  half  way  between  the  deep  Bart- 
lesville wells  in  the  Cushing  district  and 
the  great  gushers  in  the  Osage. 

These  three  districts  in  Pawnee  county, 
when  developed,  should  produce  $2,CO;),0CO 
to  $4,000,000  of  oil  in  the  next  three  years 
or  produce  a  sum  twice  as  great  os  all 
the  entire  200,000,000  shares  of  stock  will 
come  to  at  1  cent  per  share— the  price 
you  can  join  with  our  12,000  stockholders 
under  the  investment  opportunity.  The 
first  money  paid  in  will  be  used  in  start- 
ing four  or  fi/ve  deep  tests  over  this 
great  acreage,  any  one  of  which  may 
Start  at  from  2,000  to  1,000  barrels  per  day. 
But  it  takes  the  cash  to  drill  these  test 
Wells  and  we  desire  to  put  (40)  forty 
drills  in  operation,  and  while  our  produc- 
tion is  splendid,  it  will  not  run  over 
three  or  four  drills,  and  to  properly  de- 
velop our  groat  oil  and  gas  lenses  w© 
must  push  ahead  with  thirty  to  forty 
drills.  So  we  glvo  you  and  others  this 
opportunity  to  join  our  12,000  stockhold- 
ers on  a  ground  floor,  solid  and  conser- 
vative basis,  with  .111  organization  that 
has  slonil  the  storm  of  persecution  and 
Wot)  every  battle -;ind  now  with  the  new 

year,  with  its  battle  flags  unfurled  for 

victory,   is   going   ahead   to   certain  suc- 


cess and  is  sure  of  the  aid  and  good 
will  of  right  thinking  people  everywhere, 
and  during  the  next  six  to  twelve  months 
will  place  all  the  new  capital  with  good 
citizens  so  as  to  put  into  actual  construc- 
tion at  least  $2,000,000  on  top  of  our  al- 
ready great  property.  This  $2,000,000  will 
make  this  company  stronger  and  far 
more  influential  in  the  middle  west 
states  than  any  oil  trust  combination. 

The  oil  business  is  the  real  live  wire 
industry  in  the  United  States  today.  Jo  n 
a  winner.  You  now  have  the  opportunity 
to  put  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
dollars  into  this  stock  and  help  drive 
the  Uncle  Sam  drills  at  these  favored 
locations. 

As  stated  before,  the  Bartlesville  sand 
goes  in  a  southwest  direction,  but  the 
big  oil  pools  line  up  nearly  north  and 
south.  The  great  Osage  gushers  are  about 
seven  miles  northeast  of  our  big  Pawnee 
county  leases  and  are  on  the  east  side 
of  range  7.  Three  of  our  Pawnee  county 
divisions,  where  we  have  one  drill  al- 
ready in  the  cap  rock  of  production,  are 
on  the  east  side  and  center  of  range  7. 
The  big  wells  in  the  same  Bartlesville 
formation  in  the  Cushing  field  are  a  kit- 
tle west  of  the  center  of  range  7.  A 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  Osage 
gushers  in  the  Bartlesville  sand  to  the 
Bartlesville  sand  gushers  in  the  north 
part  of  the  Cushing  field  will  go  right 
through  the  center  of  three  of  our  Pa-w- 
nee  county  divisions  for  over  five  miles. 

These  are  the  properties  the  new  capi- 
tal will  develop.  Our  company  is  estab- 
lished. It  is  the  pioneer  refining  com- 
pany of  the  Oklahoma-Kansas  oil  fields. 
Do  not  wait  until  wide-awake,  patriotic 
investors  secure  all  the  stock  under  this 
offer  and  unt  1  thirty  or  forty  drills  are 
in  operation  on  the  twenty -four  divisions 
in  this  great  oil  lield,  but  hurry  in  your 
order  at  once.  Start  the  new  year  right. 
This  stock  will  soon  go.  Only  $400,000  will 
be  accepted  at  this  offer.  Eight  hundred 
investors  at  $500  each  will  take  all  of 
this  offer.  There  are  many  that  will  re- 
mit $2,500  and  $5,000.  This  proposition  is 
practical,  and  there  are  a  dozen  good 
prospects  on  our  27,000  acres  that  could 
develop  more  oil  in  the  next  two  yearsi 
than  all  the  stock  will  come  to  at  1  cent 
per  share. 

The  company  at  this  hour  is  at  work 
on  four  deep  wells  in  Pawnee  county, 
any  one  of  which  may  start  at  from  200 
to  2,000  barrels  each.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  our  big  Pawnee  county 
leases  might  do,  we  produce  hereafter 
reports  on  the  Osage  gushers  and  the 
Cush'ng  big  wells  just  completed  in  the 
Bartlesville  sand  in  range  7.  The  Osage 
gushers  are  about  seven  miles  northeast 
of  our  big.  Pawnee  county  leases.  This 
report  on  the  Osage  gushers  was  pub- 
lished in  the  leading  papers  of  the  south- 
west November  19  and  is  as  follows: 

"WORLD'S     GREATEST     OIL  PIEZ.D. 

160-."  rre  Lease  Near  Cleveland  Produces 
25,000  Barrels  a  Day. 

TULSA,  Okl.,  Nov.  18.— The  bringing  in 
last  week  of  three  monster  wells  with 
an  aggregate  production  of  10, GOO  barrels 
on  a  lease  in  the  Osage  country  near 
Cleveland,  has  proven  the  property  to  be 
the  greatest  producer  of  high  grade  oil 
ever  found  in  the  world.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  the  property  is  now  25.000  bar- 
rels and  there  is  yet  room  for  eighteen 
more  wells,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
a  production  of  50,000  or  60,000  barrels. 

The  lease  consists  of  160  acres  and  was 
sold  for  $2,500  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  It  could  not  be  bought  now  under 
$3,000,000  and  very  likely  the  owners  would 
not  part  with  it  at  this  high  figure." 

The  Bartlesville  wells  just  completed 
in  the  Bartlesville  sand  in  the  Cushing 
f:eld  are  about  eight  miles  southwest  of 
the  southwest  corner  of  our  chain  of 
three  Pawnee  county  divisions.  The  re- 
port published  in  an  oil  trust  paper  at 
Tulsa  on  December  22  is  as  follows: 

"At  Cushing — That  the  Bartlesville 
sand  is  the  real  thing  is  amply  illus- 
trated by  .the  showing  made  by  the  Pro- 
ducers' Oil  Company  well  on  the  Mc  In- 
tosh  farm  in  section  3,  township  17, 
range  7.  It  is  increasing  gradually,  and 
the  last  report  shows  that  it  made  six 
Inches  more  oil  than  it  did  the  day  prev- 
ious. It  is  now  making  twenty-seven 
feet,  which  is  810  barrels." 

Remember  this  fact— all  great  oil  pools 
have  been  a  few  miles  apart.  Our 
claims  of  three  Townee  county  lease,  di- 
visions are  situated  right,  .lust  about 
half  way  between  the  gushers  at  Cushing 
and  Osage.  We  have  already  got  the 
Bartlesville  sand.  There  is  a  showing  of 
oil.  W'e  are  sure  of  big  production  In  the 
present  well  or  nearby  locations.  We  do 
not  have  the  space  to  go  Into  detail  on 


our  other  great  leases  in  Pawnee  countv. 

The  company  has  paid  out  for  oil  lands, 
leases  and  development  in  Pawnee 
county  about  $250,000.  By  pushing  ahead 
during  the  next  six  or  eight  months  wo 
should  develop  our  Pawnee  properties 
into  millions.  The  property  now  back 
of  the  stock  you  will  secure  is  about 
three  to  one  in  your  favor.  You  can- 
not lose  and  can  easily  secure  a  gain 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  times. 

CREEK  COUNTY  ABOUT  9,000  ACRES, 

DIVIDED  INTO  SIX  DIVISIONS. 

All  around  our  Creek  aounty  leases 
there  are  from  three  to  five  oil  and  gas 
sands  above  the  deep  Mississippi  lime 
formation.  The  great  Glenn  pool  and  the 
splendid  producers  in  the  Okmulgee  dis- 
trict are  east  and  southeast  of  our  big 
acreage  in  Creek  county.  The  great 
Cushing  field  is  west  and  northwest.  The 
Oil  Trust  has  leased  up  thousands  of 
acres  in  the  south  and  southwest  and  all 
around  us.  A  part  of  the  great  Osage 
field  is  north  and  northeast.  Like  all 
the  properties  of  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Com- 
pany our  Creek  county  oil  and  gas  leases 
are  located  right.  We  should  have  at 
least  five  drills  running  in  that  county  at 
this  time.  Many  wells  drilled  near  our 
leases  have  developed  good  sands  and 
some  good  production.  We  helped  to 
drill  one  important  well  in  Creek  county 
and  can  easily  join  with  other  neighbors 
and  in  a  short  time  test  our  great  prop- 
erties situated  in  big  blocks  in  that  great 
oil  producing  county.  There  is  yet  room 
for  other  Glenn  pools  in  Creek  county. 
It  will  be  hard  to  develop  one  without 
reaching  into  some  of  the  Uncle  Sam 
leases. 

TULSA  COUNTY  ABOUT  3,000  ACRES 
DIVIDED  INTO  FIVE  DIVISIONS. 

In  line  with  a  new  field  just  developed 
near  Owasso,  this"  company  has  about 
800  acres.  Big  gas  wells  are  near  on  the 
rorth,  one  within  2,000  feet.  An  old  well 
v  as  drilled  and  abandoned  when  the 
Oil  Trust  was  stealing  oil  under  carpet 
bag  rule  in  Oklahoma,  developed  about 
ten-barrel  well  which  is  near  on  the 
west,  showing  a  good  thickness  of  sand. 
This  company  will  soon  start  one  or 
two  drills  in  this  district.  The  produc- 
tion is  shallow  and  the  wells  can  be 
drilled  quickly  and  at  small  expense.  The 
company  already  has  a  pipe  line  com- 
pleted with  four  miles  of  this  big  lease. 

Within  three  miles  of  our  Tulsa  re- 
finery we  have  twenty-six  oil  and  gas 
wells.  There  are  many  shallow  leases  for 
tale  in  this  district  and  being  so  close  to 
our  refinery,  are  valuable.  The  company 
has  about  150  locations  it  can  drill  in 
the  shallow  and  Red  Fork  sand.  This 
oil  is  worth  a  big  bonus  to  our  Tulsa  re- 
finery. One  oil  is  rich  in  gasoline  and 
the  other  lubricating  oil.  By  develop- 
ment the  company  can  easily  develop  and 
sell  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  oil  from  our 
leases  within  three  miles  of  our  Tulsa  re- 
finery. We  have  completed  fourteen  pro- 
ducers and  one  failure  in  that  district 
within  the  last  ninety  days.  The  com- 
pany should  keep  ten  drills  in  operation 
in  that  district  until  at  least  150  more 
shallow  and  Red  Fork  wells  are  com- 
pleted. We  now  have  two  deep  wells 
in  this  district  in  the  cap  rock  of  pro- 
duction that  will  soon  be  completed.  This 
is  a  field  that  is  sure  for  high  grade 
oil  in  the  shallow  and  Red  Fork  sand 
and  ri.ch  with  small  rich  pools  in  stray 
sands  that  are  liable  to  develop  in  any 
sand  deeper  down.  Tulsa,  like  Pawnee 
county,  has  made  millions  for  oil  opera- 
tors— and  this  company  with  its  refin- 
eries has  the  inside  track  and  can  make 
from  25  cents  to  75  cents  per  barrel  more 
than  any  producer. 

Near  the  center  west  side  of  Tulsa 
county  on  a  direct  line  between  the  Glenn 
pool  and  the  Osage  gushers  the  com- 
pany owns  two  oil  farms  of  4S0  acres 
each,  about  three  miles  apart.  Both  of 
these  oil  farms  are  located  right.  Pro- 
duction all  around  them.  This  land  is 
owned  in  fee.  This  company  is  prepar- 
ing for  the  future  and  now  has  lands 
and  leases,  which,  when  developed,  should 
produce  from  6,000  to  10,000  per  day  for 
thirty  to  fifty  years.  While  we  have 
many  leases  that  might  for  a  while  do 
this   much  daily  alone  when  developed. 

The  company  has  paid  out  for  pipe 
pines,  refinery,  leases  and  lands,  wells 
and  developments  about  $100,000  in  Tulsa 
county  and  should  increase  this  invest- 
ment during  the  next  year  to  at  least 
$1,600,000.  There  should  he  $100,000  go  Into 
new  oil  wells  and  $200,000  go  into  a  lubri- 
cating plant  and  increasing  the  Tulsa 
Uncle  Sam  refinery  and  additional  shal- 
low territory  leases  which  are  much  more 
valuable  to  our  company  than  any  ono 
else,  and  therefore  easily  secured. 

ROGERS      COUNTY      ABOUT  5,000 

ACRES.  THREE  DIVISIONS. 

Believing  that  rich  pools  similar  to  tho 
Collinsvllre   field  on   the   north— the  No* 
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wata  field  on  the  northeast  and  the 
Ionola  pool  on  the  south  and  southeast, 
may  be  expected  on  most  any  lease  in 
between  these  districts— this  company  has 
secured  over  5,000  acres  in  Rogers  county. 
We  helped  to  drill  two  test  wells  that 
developed  the  oil  and  gas  formation, 
some  oil  and  some  gas  and  lots  of  salt 
water.  A  thousand  feet  from  any  one 
of  these  wells  may  go  into  big  produc- 
tion. We  have  one  tract  in  the  east  side 
bend  of  the  Verdigris  river  that  we  be- 
lieve will  be  a  second  Ionola  pool. 

Another  big  district  that  can  pass  the 
Collinsville  field  extends  for  six  miles  in 
a  chain  of  leases  from  southeast  of  Ca- 
toosa north  to  gas  wells  on  adjoining 
farms  on  the  north.  We  have  another 
big  division  north  of  the  Verdigris  that 
las  good  showings  on  nearby  farms.  We 
will  start  three  or  four  drills  on  these 
leases  as  quick  as  our  construction  cash 
will  permit  from  the  remittance  under 
the   offer  herein. 

PROPERTIES  IN  PLAIN  SIGHT. 

In  Kansas  the  state  tax  commission 
taxes  our  properties  at  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars.  We  value  our 
combined  properties  in  Kansas  and  Ok- 
lahoma at  over  $3,000,000. 

We  figure  that  the  increased  capital 
should  develop  our  property  into  a 
twenty  million  ($20,000,000)  valuation.  The 
increased  capital  should  put  the  Uncle 
Sam  Oil  company  where  in  another  year 
it  should  make  $2,000,000  per  year  at 
least. 

STOCK  SHOULD  PAY  YOU    100  PER- 
CENT  DIVIDENDS   ON   THE  PAY- 
MENT BY  YOU    UNDER  THIS 
OFFER   AND   INCREASE  IN 
VALUE    TWENTY  TIMES 
AND  STILL  BE  GROW- 
ING IN  VALUE. 
The  board   of   directors   realizes  what 
the    development    of     these  properties- 
means  to  the  old  stockholders  and  all 
the  new  ones.    To  keep  the  company  in- 
dependent the  board    of    directors  by 
unanimous  vote,  advised  the  stockholders 
to  double  the  capital  stock  as  per  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  at  the  adjourned  ses- 
sion of  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  office  of  the  company 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  Monday,  December 
29,  1913,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  there  shall 
be  submitted  to  said  meeting  the  propo- 
sition to  amend  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration, so  as  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  of  this  corporation  from  $100,000,00!) 
to  $200,000,000,  to  be  divided  into  1,000,000 
shares  of  preferred  stock,  having  the 
same  proportion  of  voting  power  as  at 
present,  to  be  held  and  voted  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  present,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  treasury  stockholders,  and 
199,000,000  shares  of  treasury  stock  having 
one-half  of  one  vote  per  share,  as  at 
present,  that  the  increased  stock  shall 
not  be  sold  to  any  person  other  than  a 
patriotic  American  citizen  who  will  agree 
as  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
stock,  that  he  will  not  transfer  the  same 
to  any  other  person,  without  the  written 
consent  thereto,  of  the  company,  unless 
such  transferee  shall  pay  to  the  company 
the  difference  between  the  price  orig- 
inally paid  the  company  for  such  stock 
and  its  par  value;  that  all  certificates 
issued  for  such  increased  issue  or  capi- 
tal stock  shall  provide  that  the  same 
shall  not  be  transferred  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  company,  except 
upon  the  payment  of  any  difference  be- 
tween the  price  originally  paid  the  com- 
pany for  the  stock  and  the  par  value 
thereof,  and  that  each  certificate  issued 
in  lieu  of  any  said  certificates  shall  con- 
tain the  like  provision,  as  an  additional 
assurance  that  the  stock  of  the  corpor- 
ation shall  not  fall  into  the  ownership  or 
control  of  the  Oil  Trust  or  of  any  of  the 
competitors  of  this  corporation  and  that 
it  shall  be  and  remain  an  organization  of 
patriotic  American  citizens  banded  to- 
gether to  compete  with  the  criminal  Oil 
Trust,  and  that  it  may  remain  free  to 
conduct  its  business  without  interfer- 
ence from  traitors  within  its  organiza- 
tion; that  if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  sell 
any  of  said  increased  capital  stock,  the 
Proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  used  in 
developing  the  oil  and  gas  properties  of 
the  company,  completing  and  enlarging- 
its  plants  and  properties  and  extending, 
enlarging  and  conducting  its  business; 
and  that  the  secretary  be  and  is  hereby 
directed  to  notify  each  stockholder  ot 
said  proposed  increase  of  the  capital 
stock,  as  provided  by  law." 

LAST  BUT  NOT  LEAST. 

To  make  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  company 
ten  times  greater  than  any  concern  in 
the  west— while  securing  the  27,000  acres 
of  oil  and  gas  leases— another  great  lease 
of  430,000  acres  was  lawfully  secured— 
another  great  lease.  A  bill  is  pending 
before  congress  to  validate  this  lease, 
feeveral  congressmen  and  senators  from 
Oklahoma,  Misouri  and  Kansas  have  se- 
cretly aided  the  Oil  Trust— together  with 
subsidized  news  writers  who  are  trying 
to  swindle  this  independent  company 
owned  by  12,000  American  stockholders 
out  of  this  great  lease.  But  when  the 
public  knows  the  facts  there  will  be  a 
few  more  Foraker  and  Joe  Bailey  states- 
men out  of  a  job.  A  part  of  the  memorial 
filed  before  congress  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Uncle  Sam 
Oil  company's  fight  for  right.  The  fol- 
lowing taken  from  the  printed  report  of 
the  hearing  of  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs  of  the  last  congress— pages  42,  43 
and  44 — are  as  follows: 

"THE  OIL  AND  GAS  TRUST." 

The  Standard  Oil  company  and  the 
United  Gas  and  Improvement  company 
belong  to  the  same  group  of  financiers 
and  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Trust.    Some  years  ago  United 
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To  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Other  Investors  Who 
Were  Robbed  by  the  Oil  Trust  in  the  Kansas  Oil  War  of  1 905 


When  oil  was  first  discovered  in  South- 
east Kansas— 1903-4—  there  were  400  inde- 
pendent concerns  and  companies  that  in- 
vested between  $12,000,000  and  $15,000,000  in 
developing  the  Kansas  field.  At  one  time 
the  Kansas  production  was  over  30,000 
barrels  per  day.  At  first  the  Oil  Trust 
encouraged  the  producers  and  paid  $1.18 
for  eighteen  to  twenty-six  gravity  crude 
and  $1.38  per  barrel  for  thirty-two  to 
thirty-seven  gravity  crude  oil.  Thou- 
sands of  citizens  from  Kansas,  Missouri 
and  Oklahoma  invested  in  good  faith  in 
the  developing  of  the  Kansas  field,  and 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  investments 
would  have  paid  out  big,  but  as  quick  as 
the  Oil  Trust  had  succeeded  in  lying  to 
the  public  and  deceiving  thousands  into 
pioneering  and  developing  the  Kansas 
field,  the  Oil  Trust  arbitrarily  put  down 
the  price  of  crude  oil  from  $1.38  per  bar- 
rel to  35  cents  per  barrel,  and  then  re- 
fused to  accept  only  a  limited  amount 
from  the  independent  producers.  The 
founder  and  now  president  of  the  Uncle 
Sam  Oil  company  was  one  of  the  Kansas 
producers  that  did  not  surrender,  and  in 
the  Kansas  oil  war  that  followed  the 
Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  was  practically 
the  only  company  that  protected  its  life 
and  maintained  itself  against  the  crim- 
inal discrimination  of  the  Kansas  field. 
The  report  of  the  Kansas  attorney  gen- 
eral's office  shows  that  out  of  over  400 
independent  concerns  and  companies  rep- 
resenting $12,000,000  to  $15,000,000  invested, 
four  or  five  concerns  stood  through  the 
fight,  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  being 
the  only  big  company  to  weather  the 
storm. 

The  voters  of  Kansas  that  gave  the 
electoral  vote  of  Kansas  to  President 
Wilson  were  the  citizens  that  were 
robbed  and  whose  oil  companies  were 
broken  up  and  killed  by  the  purchasing 
agent  company  of  the  Oil  Trust.  A 
republican  legislature  and  a  republican 
governor  of  Kansas  passed  laws  that 
curbed  the  Oil  Trust  in  Kansas  and 
made  possible  the  great  success  of  the 
Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company,  which  Con- 
gressman Jackson,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Indian  affairs  committee  of  the 
last  congress,  openly  stated  had  saved 
the  people  of  Kansas  $2,000,000  per  year 
by  the  competition  of  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil 
Company  with  the  Oil  Trust. 

To  become  a  great  company  and  save 
the  people  $2,000,000  per  year  in  a  dozen 
states  in  the  Middle  West,  the  Uncle  Sam 


Oil  Company  needs  the  Osage  lease  of 
430,000  acres  pending  before  congress. 
With  this  big  acreage  on  top  of  our  pres- 
ent 27,000  acres,  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Com- 
pany can  save  the  people  of  the  Central 
West  $50,000,000  per  year  in  oil,  and  the 
people  of  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Okla- 
homa about  the  same  amount  yearly  on 
domestic  gas.  To  kep  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil 
Company  from  securing  large  acreage  of 
the  "raw  material"  and  thus  protecting 
the  public,  the  Oil  Trust  has  resorted  to 
every  trick  and  crime  to  cheat  the  Uncle 
Sam  Oil  Company's  12,000  stockholders 
out  of  this  Osage  lease  of  430,000  acres 
and  get  it  for  the  Oil  Trust. 

OIL  TRUST  CONCERN  THAT  ROBBED 
KANSAS  PEOPLE  IS  FIRST  CON- 
CERN   TO    RECEIVE  LEASE 
BENEFITS  IN  THE  OSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESENT 
INDIAN  COMMIS- 
SIONER. 

As  startling  as  it  may  seem,  such  is 
the  truth  until  an  anti-oil  trust  demo- 
crat candidate  for  the  United  States 
senate  from  Kansas  has  openly  declared 
war  on  the  present  Oil  Trust  Indian 
(Commissioner.  This  Indian  commis- 
sioner has  proof  that  he  could  proceed 
to  collect  for  the  Osage  nation  about 
twelve  million  ($12,000,000)  dollars— the 
difference  due  the  Osages  on  the  royalty 
price  fixed  by  former  Republican  Oil 
Trust  office  holders— instead  of  making 
the  Oil  Trust  pay  the  Osages  their  $12,- 
000,000  the  present  Indian  commissioner 
could  collect  if  faithful  to  his  public 
trust,  he  makes  an  attack  on  the  Uncle 
Sam  Oil  Company's  Osage  valid  lease 
and  proceeds  to  frame  up  with  the  same 
Oil  Trust  concern  that  raised  the  black 
flag  against  the  Kansas  oil  producers, 
and  his  first  act  as  a  traitor  Democrat 
Indian  commissioner  is  Jo  attempt  to 
take  a  part  of  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Com- 
pany lease  without  a  hearing  and  give 
it  to  the  trust  on  a  frame-up  deal  of  a 
spite  bonus  paid  by  the  Oil  Trust  that 
already  has  over  $13,000,000  of  Osage 
money  that  could  be  collected  with  in- 
terest if  this  traitor  Democrat  Indian 
commissioner  was  as  faithful  to  his  pub- 
lic trust  as  he  is  to  the  Oil  Trust  in  his 
attempt  to  rob  the  Uncle  Sam  refiners  of 


crude  oil  to  manufacture  and  deliver  to 
the  public  in  competition  with  the  great- 
est   criminal    monopoly    known    in  the 
world. 

If  each  citizen  in  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
Oklahoma  who  was  robbed  by  this  same 
Oil  Trust  concern  that  now  has  a  "spe- 
cial pull"  with  the  present  traitor  Dem- 
ocrat Indian  commissioner  will  invest 
one-fourth  of  as  much  money  in  the  Un- 
cle Sam  Oil  Company  now  and  join  with 
our  fighting  independent  army,  now  over 
12,000  strong,  ve  can  drive  to  utter  rout 
these  Oil  Trust  manipulators  in  high 
places— beat  every  Oil  Trust  senator  and 
congressman  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and 
Missouri— protect  the  Osage  lease  so  the 
Oil  Trust  cannot  steal  it  and  cause  the 
removal  of  the  present  Indian  commis- 
sioner and  the  placing  in  his  place  an  In- 
dian commissioner  who  will  have  a  suit 
brought  and  collected  (not  settled  for  10 
per  cent  on  the  side)  for  $12,000,000.  Just 
about  the  exact  sum  you  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri and  Oklahoma  people  were  robbed 
of  by  the  Oil  Trust  in  the  black  flag  fight 
on  the  Kansas  oil  fields.  A  former  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States  who 
aided  the  first  fight  on  the  Uncle  Sam- 
Osage  lease  received  one  fee  of  ($100,000) 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the 
Oil  Trust  within  ninety  days  after  hit 
term  of  office  expired  for  appearing  in 
an  inferior  case  where  ample  Oil  Trust 
attorneys  were  already  hired  to  take  care 
of  the  case. 

What  was  that  $100,000  padded  fee  for? 
What  is  the  Oil  Trust  promising  or  pav- 
ing the  present  United  States  officials 
who  are  doing  the  same  job  for  the  Oil 
Trust  now?  This  former  Uniteu  States 
attorney  general  aided  the  Oil  Trust  with 
the  same  zeal  as  the  present  traitor  Dem- 
ocrat  Indian  commissioner. 

Join  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  today 
and  aid  in  this  righteous  fight  against 
treacherous  officials  and  fake  reformers 
and  help  make  the  Oil  Trust  dig  over 
that  $12,000,000  to  the  Osages  and  help 
protect  the  Uncle  Sam-Osage  lease  and 
the  increase  on  your  Uncle  Sam  stock 
will  make  back  your  former  loss— cause  1 
by  the  same  Oil  Trust  gang  that  now 
seeks  to  rob  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Com- 
pany's 12,000  American  stockholders  of 
the  valuable  430,000-acre  Osage  lease- 
thereby  turning  it  into  a  profit  through 
the  success  of  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Com- 
pany on  a  big  basis  which  is  certain,  for 
its  efforts  are  along  lines  that  win  the 
approval  and  support  of  honest  men  and 
women  of  all  parties. 


Gas  and  Improvement  company  organ- 
ized a  subsidiary  company  known  as  the 
the  name  of  this  company  constructed  a 
Kansas  Natural  Gas  company,  and  in 
pipe  line  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
gas,  which  pipe  line  extends  from  Okla- 
homa through  the  eastern  portion  of 
Kansas  and  western  portion  of  Missouri, 
and  has  been  supplying  natural  gas  for 
fuel  and  lights  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Jo- 
seph and  Joplin,  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
and  Kansas  City,  Atchison,  Leavenworth, 
Topeka,  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  Garnett,  In- 
dependence, Wichita,  Hutchinson,  Colum- 
bus, Oswego,  Fort  Scott,  Olathe,  Pitts- 
burg and  many  other  cities  in  the  state 
of  Kansas.  In  most  of  the  cities  it  or- 
ganized a  separate  subsidiary  corpora- 
tion in  whose  name  it  constructed  a  dis- 
tributing1 system  in  the  city  and  obtained 
a  franchise  from  the  city  running  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  which  gave  it  prac- 
tically the  exclusive  right  to  supply  natu- 
ral gas  to  the  city  and  its  inhabitants 
for  fuel  and  lights,  and  in  said  franchise 
contracts  it  agreed  to  supply  said  natural 
gas  for  a  fixed  price  per  thousand  cubic 
feet;  that  it  has  supplied  natural  gas  to 
its  said  customers  in  said  manner  for 
several  years  and  has  received  a  very 
large  income  therefrom,  which  has  al- 
most, if  not  fully,  amounted  to  the  cost 
of  the  original  investment.  For  some 
time  past  United  Gas  and  Improvement 
company  and  its  officers  and  subsidiary 
companies  have  formed  a  criminal  con- 
spiracy to  relieve  said  subsidiary  com- 
panies from  the  obligations  of  their  fran- 
chise contracts  and  to  increase  the  price 
to  be  paid  by  the  cities  and  their  inhabi- 
tants for  natural  gas  for  fuel  and  lights 
in  violation  of  said  contracts;  that  re- 
cently, and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspir- 
acy, they  have  secured  the  appointment 
of  friendly  receivers  for  the  Kansas  Nat- 
ural Gas  company,  said  appointment  be- 
ing made  by  Judge  John  C.  Pollock  of 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  of  Kansas;  that  said  judge  ap- 
pointed as  receivers  for  said  company 
Eugene  Mackie,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  George  F.  Sharitt  and  Conway 
F  Holmes;  that  said  receivers  were  the 
selection  of  said  company  to  carry  out 
its  suggestions  with  a  view  to  accom- 
plishing said  conspiracy  to  violate  said 
franchise  contracts  and  arbitrarily  in- 
crease the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  people 
for  said  natural  gas;  that  the  contract 
price  between  said  cities  and  said  sub- 
sidiary corporations  who  obtained  fran- 
chises required  the  gas  to  be  furnished 
to  the  inhabitants  at  from  25  cents  to  30 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet;  that  said 
price  is  a  reasonable  price  sufficient  to 
enable  said  Gas  Trust  to  earn  large 
profits.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  said 
Gas  Trust  recently  obtained  an  order 
from  said  Judge  John  C.  Pollock  that  all 
of  the  natural  gas  furnished  to  said  usb- 
sidiary  companies  '  must  be  paid   for  at 


prices  very  much  in  excess  of  the  fran- 
chise price  and  that,  unless  paid  for  at 
such  excessive  price,  said  Kansas  Natu- 
ral Gas  company  receivers  should  shut 
off  the  supply  of -natural  gas  from  the 
people  in  all  of  said  cities  refusing  to 
pay  the  increased  price.  Said  order  was 
made  in  midwinter,  when  thousands  of 
families  were  depending  entirely  upon 
natural  gas  supplied  by  said  concern  for 
fuel  to  heat  their  homes  and  had  gone 
to  large  expense  to  equip  their  homes 
for  the  use  of  said  fuel;  that  the  Gas 
Trust  also'  secured  the  appointment  of 
friendly  receivers  for  the  subsidiary  com- 
pany having  the  franchise  contract  with 
the  city  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  appears 
to  be  able  to  use  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  of  Kansas  in 
furtherance'  of  the  conspiracy  to  arbi- 
trarily raise  the  price  of  natural  gas  to 
all  of  said  people,  and  is  making  its  un- 
lawful, exorbitant  and  piratical  demand, 
backed  by  an  order  of  said  court,  at  a 
time  when  the  people  are  helpless  and 
when  they  cannot  exercise  a  free  choice 
as  to  whether  they  will  submit  to  the  ex- 
tortionate price  demanded  by  the  trust 
for  fear  they  will  suffer  from  cold. 

The  conspiracy  of  said  Gas  Trust,  its 
officers,  receivers,  and  all  who  assist  it 
in  arbitrarily  raising  the  price  of  natural 
gas,  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  criminal 
section  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
and  the  conspirators  should  be  prose- 
cuted, convicted  and  confined  in  prison. 
No  use  of  a  federal  court  should  shield 
them  from  deserved  punishment. 

If  congress  will  immediately  validate 
the  Osage  oil  and  gas  leases  set  out  in 
the  bill  now  pending,  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil 
company  can  immediately  develop  on  said 
leased  land  an  adequate  supply  of  na- 
tural gas  and  can  by  agreement  with  the 
Osage  national  council  fiu-nish  said  gas 
to  the  receivers  for  the  Kansas  National 
Gas  company  at  the  wells  In  the  Osage 
nation  at  a  price  which  any  honest  court 
will  decide  will  enable  said  receivers  to 
furnish  gas  to  its  patrons  in  compliance 
with  the  franchise  contracts  and  be  able 
at  said  price  to  comply  with  the  contracts 
it  has  made  with  the  various  consumers 
and  make  a  reasonable  profit.  It  will  not 
'be  necessary  for  any  court  *o  order  the 
receivers  for  the  Kansas  Natural  Gas 
company  to  attempt  to  violate  any  con- 
tracts it  has  made  fixing  the  price  of 
natural  gas  supplied  by  it. 

The  leases  provide  that  no  gas  shall 
be  piped  out  of  Osage  county,  but  since 
the  leases  were  drawn  and  executed  the 
unexpected  and  unlooked  for  opposition 
from  the  Interior  department  has  per- 
suaded the  Osage  Indians  that  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  have  the  leases  vali- 
dated, and  they  are  willing  to  allow  gas 
to  be  piped  out  of  Osage  county  pro- 
vided a  reasonable  price  is  paid  at  the 
well  and  provided  there  is  a  surplus  sup- 


ply of  gas  above  the  amount  needed  in 
Osage  county. 

It  appears  to  be  the  clear  object  and 
intent  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Trust  arbi- 
trarily to  raise  the  price  of  gas  upon 
all  the  people  it  is  supplying  to  about 
75  cents  per  1,090  cubic'  feet  and  then 
to  secure  a  renewal  of  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory Illuminating  Oil  company  lease  on 
the  OSO,000  acres  of  the  Osage  Indian  re- 
servation in  which  it  has  control  of  the 
gas  and  secure  control  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Osage  Indian  reservation  and  then 
supply  the  people  with  natural  gas  for 
cooking  purposes  and  lights  at  about  75 
cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  About  200,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  day  could  be  used  by  the 
[people  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
pipe  lines  of  the  trust.  If  it  could  secure 
75  cents  per  1,000  feet,  it  would  be  se- 
curing more  than  40  cents  per  1,000  in  ex- 
cess of  its  contract  rate,  and  if  it  could 
sell  200,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  an  ex- 
cess profit  of  40  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
would  amount  to  an  excess  profit  of 
$80,000  per  day,  which  would  amount  to 
$29,200,000  per  year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
said  supply  of  natural  gas  could  be  ob- 
tained from  that  Osage  Indian  reserva- 
tion for  the  next  ten  years  at  least,  and 
if  this  scheme,  can  be  carried  out,  it 
would  mean  an  excess  profit  above  a 
reasonable  profit  of  $292,000,000  to  the  Gas 
Trust. 

The  Uncle  Sam  Oil  company  has  been 
striving  to  have  its  lease  with  the  Osage 
national  council  approved  so  that  it  could 
develop  the  territory.  It  believes  that 
said  territory  is  rich  in  oil  and  gas;  that 
it  could  have  from  said  leased  premises 
a  source  of  supply  of  crude  oil  for  many 
years  to  come  and  that  it  could  develop 
an  enormous  supply  of  natural  gas,  and 
if  the  Kansas  Natural  Gas  company 
should  refuse  to  pay  for  the  gas  in  ex- 
cess of  the  needs  of  the  Osage  county 
a  reasonable  price  at  the  wells,  it  could 
lay  a  pipe  line  and  become  a  competitor 
of  the  Kansas  Natural  Gas  company  in 
supplying  said  cities  with  natural  gas 
and  not  only  make  a  profit  for  its  stock- 
holders, but  become  a  blessing  to  the 
thousands  of  people  who  are  now  com- 
manded by  the  Gas  Trust  to  stand  and 
deliver  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

But  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  company  has 
been  harassed  by  every  device  known  to 
the  oil  trust  and  has  met  with  the  con- 
stant, persistent,  unreasonable,  unjust 
and  unwarranted  opposition  of  the  Inter- 
ior department." 

Democratic  newspapers  in  Oklahoma, 
owned  bag  and  baggage  by  the  oil  trust, 
are  abusing  one  oil  trust  faction  and 
letting  their  secret  tools  in  congress  write 

in  their  paper  so  as  to  try  and  fool 
the  public  as  the  Oil  Trust  did  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio. 

(CONTINUED  OX   PAGE  20) 
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Five  Wells  Will  Be  Completed  During  Next  Forty -eight 
to  Ninety-six  Hours.  If  All  should  Come  in  Big — Oil 
Stock  Still  Within  Your  Reach,  Under  Old  Price,  May 
Be  Advanced  100  Per  Cent,  or  Double  Old  Price  


Thousands  are  about  ready  to  remit.  The 
public  knows  this  stock  has  a  great 
future.     Wells   near   completion  are 
104,  105,  106,  107  and  108.  Locations, 
and  late  reports  are  as  follows: 
Since    the    statement   on    the  opposite 
and    following    columns    was  published, 
development  work  has  progressed  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  next  well,  No.  104,  expected  in  is 
1.710  feet  deep,  should  secure  big  produc- 
tion between  1.71S  and  1.735  feet.  There 
is  a  gas  well  that  has  produced  for  seven 
years  and  started  at  fourteen  hundred 
(1.400)  feet— only  one  location  away— just 
across  the  line.  Sprayed  oil  when  drilled 
in.  This  well  can  easily  start  at  from 
100  to  500  barrels;  is  in  high  grade  oil 
territory  and  close  to  our  Tulsa  Uncle 
^ani  refinery — company  has  other  terri- 
tory yet  to  drill  around  it. 

Well  No.  105  should  be  completed  within 
seventy-two  hours— is  in  between  two  oil 
wells  on  one  of  the  Uncle  Sam  leases 
in  the  deep  territory  in  Pawnee  county. 
One  well  on  the  northwest  started  at  400 
barrels  per  day  and  on  the  southeast  an- 
other started  at  £00  barrels.    We  expect 


this  well  to  make  from  400  to  1,000  barrels 
lor  a  while,  and  be  a  big  product  for 
many  years. 

Well  No.  100  is  our  deep  well  on  the  big 
iease  in  Pawnee  county.  Since  the  last 
report  the  drillers  have  had  trouble  with 
the  easing  collapsing.  They  got  this  well 
ready  to  go  ahead  yesterday  and  should 
have  the  deep  production  at  2,725  feet- 
over  a  half  mile  deep— by  Saturday  or 
Monday.  This  well  is  located  on  a  line 
between  the  Osage  gushers  that  have 
started  as  high  as  four  thousand  (4,000) 
barrels  per  day,  and  the  deep  Bartles- 
ville  wells  in  the  north  end  of  the  great 
Cushing  field  that  have  started  as  high 
as  eight  hundred  (S00)  barrels  per  day. 
The  formations  are  high  in  this  well- 
have  already  struck  some  oil,  but  the 
big  pay  should  be  in  the  next  eighty  to 
ninety  feet.  It  would  be  no  surprise  if 
this  well  started  as  high  as  a  thousand 
barrels  per  day,  while  it  will  mean  the 
opening  of  a  great  pool  even  to  get  a 
100-barrel  well  in  the  deep  sand  at  this 
location.  Our  lease  there  is  W>  miles  from 
the  northeast  to  the  southwest  and  can 
easily  develop  into  several  million  dol- 
lars' value. 

Well  No.  107  is  on  one  of  the  big 
Uncle  Sam  Pawnee  county  leases.   It  is 


about  2,350  feet  deep  at  this  hour  and 
should  strike  the  big  production  at  from 
2,490  to  2,540.  It  is  located  between  a  re- 
ported 10,000-barrel  well  on  the  north- 
west and  the  400  to  800-barrcl  wells  on 
the  southeast.  Our  field  men  believo 
they  have  the  connecting  trend.  This 
well  will  be  a  l.OHO-barrel  gusher  or  a 
failure,  with  indications  for  a  gusher. 
Formations  are  high.  The.  outlook  is  as 
promising  as  it  could  be  at  this  depth. 
This  well  should  be  completed  by  Satur- 
day. Around  it  we  have  the  leases  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  and  south.  This 
field  also  can  be  a  lid  lifter  for  Uncle 
Sam  stock. 

Well  No.  108  is  located  just  440  feet 
from  a  splendid  high,  grade  oil  well  on  a 
lease  that  joins  one  of  our  120-acre  leases 
in  the  famous  I>ost  City  oil  pool  near 
Tulsa.  The  indications  are  that  The 
Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  has  one  of  the 
richest  spots  of  that  rich  oil  field.  Like 
the  other  four  wells  drilling,  it  would 
seem  that  success  and  good  fortune  was 
with  the  independent  oil  company  at 
this  location.  Wells  drilled  on  the  north- 
west indicate  that  this  rich  pool  should 
cover  the  south  end  of  this  lease,  where 


there  is  room  for  8  to  12  wells  that  our 
well  organized  drilling  department  can 
and  will  put  down  in  the  next  thirty 
days  if  this  well  starts  as  high  as  even 
three  hundred  (300)  barrels,  and  it  is 
situated  right  and  only  about  half  mile 
from  several  wells  that  started  at  from 
(iOO  to  900,  and  one  as  high  as  1,600  bar- 
rels per  cay  in  this  same  sand,  that  is 
the  well  only  220  feet  from  our  lease 
where  we  will  have  in  this  well  No.  108 
by  next  Monday.  This  new  well  on  the 
south  came  in  at  about  150  barrels  and 
has  been  reported  as  high  as  250  to  300 
barrels.  Our  company  has  from  400  to 
500  acres  south  and  southeast  of  this 
new  pool  if  it  does  not  back  up  on  the 
south  end  of  our  big  property  on  the 
north.  So  we  are  sure  to  get  this  rich 
production  right  there  by  our  Tulsa 
Uncle  Sam  refinery,  either  going  or 
coming,  for  this  company  is  operating 
on  a  big  basis  and  does  not  leave  any 
bars  down  when  it  goes  after  good  stuff. 

We  are  raising  this  construction  capital 
and  will  drill  these  proposed  400  oil 
wells.  The  time  for  you  to  secure  your 
stock  is  right  now  before  a  big  advance 
takes  effect. 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  19) 

Already  in  Kansas  an  honest  democrat, 
who  knows  the  tricks  of  the  criminal 
trust,  is  the  leading  candidate  for  the 
United  States  senate. 

He  will  lead  a  fight  against  these  fake 
reformers  that  seek  to  betray  the  public. 
There  are  now  2,000  Uncle  Sam  stock- 
holders in  Kansas,  about  1,000  in  Mis- 
souri and  1,000  in  Oklahoma.  The  Okla- 
homa and  Missouri  stockholders  will  or- 
ganize and  inform  the  public  of  the  se- 
cret alliance  of  certain  fake  reformers 
who  really  are  the  secretly  retained 
lawyer  fixers  of  the  criminal  Oil  Trust 
and  the  breweries— the  invisible  govern- 
ment. The  Oil  Trust  has  a  willing  friend 
in  the  present  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  independent  men  will  never 
let  up  on  the  fight  until  they  drive  this 
Oil  Trust  Indian  commissioner  out  or 
force  the  present  Interior  department  to 
admit  its  secret  connivance  with  the 
greatest  of  all  the  criminal  trusts.  The 
Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  is  no  respector 
of  persons  and  will  expose  a  dishonest 
cabinet  officer  just  as  quick  as  it  will  a 
crooked  federal  judge,  and  is  gaining 
ground  each  day.  It  is  *,oing  to  build 
up  the  greatest  producing,  refining  and 
marketing  oil  company  in  the  United 
States.  Its  cause  is  just.  Right  will 
prevail.  We  only  want  honorable,  pa- 
triotic investors  as  stockholders.  While 
you  will  be  sending  in  your  check  others 
will  be  doing  the  same.  Also  12,000  stock- 
holders will  hand  from  ten  to  fifty 
copies  of  this  statement  to  that  many 
investors,  so  it  will  reach  millions  of  in- 
vestors at  once. 

That  you  may  understand  the  condi- 
tion that  caused  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  company  to  bring 
about  this  increased  capital  and  order 
this  offer,  the  following  part  of  the  re- 
port of  the  board  of  directors  to  the 
stockholders  of  November  24.  1913,  ex- 
plains itself  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  board  desires  to  impress  upon  the 
stockholders  the  importance  of  voting  in 
favor  of  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock. 
It  may  not  be  necessary  to  sell  any  of 
this  increased  capital  stock,  but  the 
board  desires  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  patriotic  American  citizens  to 
take  part  in  this  contest  against  the 
criminal  Oil  Trust  for  the  rights  of  this 
independent  oil  corhpany  to  exist  and  do 
business  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  sell 
any  of  the  proposed  increase  of  the  capi- 
tal stock,  that  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
the  United  States  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  enroll  themselves  as  members  of  this 
corporation,  enlisted  in  this  army, 
pledged  to  battle  for  justice  against  the 
greed  of  the  criminal  Oil  Trust,  to  free 
the  American  people  from  the  blighting 
influence  that  reaches  into  high  political 
positions,  robs  the  people  through  the 
acts  of  public  officials  who  use  subsid- 
ized press  to  keep  the  people  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  facts  and  blinded  to  the 
truth. 

"The  Uncle  Sam  Oil  company  has  never 
taken  a  backward  step.  I'Yum  the  date 
of  Its  organization  it  has  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  the  people.  It  has  been  attacked 
by  every  power  the  Oil  Truj-t  could  control 
Including  men  occupying  the  highest  pub- 
lic position.  The  public  press  has  been 
Utilized  for  the  purpose  of  libeling  its  of- 
ticers  and  belittling  their  efforts.  Per- 
sons high  In  authority  have  been  used  to 
pereeCWU!  the  officers  of  the  company. 
Departments  of  the  government  of  the 
people,  which  should  have  protected  this 
company,  have  been  used  as  Instruments 
In  Its  persecution.  Prices  of  oil  have 
been  cut;  freight  rates  have  been  raised: 
oils  have  he.;n  damaged;  our  refineries 
have  been  wt  afire;  our  officers  have 
been  falsely  Indicted;  these  false  Indict- 
ments have  been  published  throughout 
the  Unll'-d  States  and  other  persecutions 
lave  been  conducted  agalmt  the  officers 
of  this  company,  all  for  the  purpose  of 


preventing  it  from  competing  with  the 
criminal  Oil  Trust,  and  preventing  the  peo- 
ple from  being  aroused  and  exercising 
against  the  trust  the  power  of  their 
righteous  indignation.  Under  all  these 
adverse  circumstances  the  Uncle  Sam 
Oil  company  has  grown  and  advanced 
until  it  has  acquired  property  of  the 
value  of  $3,000,000,  and  if  its  large  Osage 
lease  should  be  validated  by  congress,  by 
development  its  properties  can  easily  be- 
come worth  many  millions  more  and  it 
can  become  an  effective  competitor  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  several  states 
in  the  mid-continent  field.  It  can  curb 
the  trust  as  no  other  independent  com- 
pany can.  It  can  pay  its  stockholders 
a  fair  dividend  and  furnish  oil  to  the  peo- 
1  le  at  a  fair  price  and  in  time  it  can 
spread  its  distributing  stations  all  over 
the  nation.  The  recent  indictments  of  its 
officers  is  an  outrage  the  Americans 
will  resent  when  they  know  the  facts. 
President  H.  H.  Tucker,  jr.,  is  indicted 
because  he  published  an  advertisemnt  in 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  requesting  loyal 
American  citizens  to  petition  their  con- 
gressmen to  support  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing in  congress  to  validate  our  lease  with 
the  Osage  national  council.  William  C. 
riumb,  a  stockholder  of  this  company,  is 
indicted  because  he  had  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  congress,  and  Albert  L.  Wilson, 
general  counsel,  is  indicted  because  he 
appeared  before  the  -sub-committee  of 
Indian  affairs  in  Washington  and  urged 
the  committee  to  subpoena  witnesses 
whose  testimony  would  uncover  the  ras- 
cality and  crime  of  the  Oil  Trust  and 
throw  the  light  of  congressional  investi- 
gation upon  the  conduct  of  the  unfaith- 
ful public  servants  who  have  been  do- 
ing the  bidding  of  the  Oil  Trust.  The 
board  has  determined  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  shall  know  the  facts  in  this 


infamous  outrage.  The  board  believes 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  in  the 
United  States  when  it  is  a  crime  to 
urge  loyal  American  citizens  to  petition 
congress  to  do  right  or  to  introduce  a 
bill  In  congress  providing  that  justice 
shall  be  done  or  to  appear  before  the 
committee  of  congress,  urging  it  to  in- 
vestigate the  Oil  Trust  and  its  tools  in 
public  office,  and  if  the  stockholders  of 
this  company  agree  with  the  board  and 
tyote  the  increased  capital  stock,  the 
loyal  American  citizens  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  enroll  themselves  as 
comrades  in  this  army  of  stockholders, 
pledged  to  see  justice  done.  In  this  con- 
test with  the  Oil  Trust  the  American  peo- 
ple will  gladly  take  the  part  of  the  Un- 
cle. Sam  Oil  Company,  for  it  has  been 
honest  and  it  is  right,  and  the  power  of 
the  American  people  cannot  be  with- 
stood by  all  of  the  dirty  dollars  which  the 
trust  now  possesses,  or  the  henchmen 
they  can  employ. 

"The  subsidized  press  and  the  tools  of 
the  trust  in  public  office  may  raise  the 
cry  of  over-capitalization  and  'watered 
stock'  and  'fraud,'  but  the  fact  will  re- 
main that  the  present  value  of  the  com- 
pany's property  is  three  times  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  the  stock  worth  what 
the  company  will  ask  for  it,  and  that 
whatever  water  is  in  the  stock  will  be- 
long to  the  loyal,  patriotic  citizen  who 
purchases  the  stock  and  not  to  some  man 
like  J.  P.  Morgan,  who  secures  his  mil- 
lions by  selling  watered  stock  to  the 
people  at  par  value.  When  the  stock  of 
the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  pays 
dividends,  sufficient  to  place  the  stock  at 
par,  the  profit  between  the  price  the 
stock  is  offered  to  the  people  and  the 
par  value  will  be  in  the  pockets  of  the 
common  people  of  the  United  States  who 


have  patriotism,  loyalty  and  faith  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  this  enterprise  and 
will  not  be  owned  or  controlled  by  any 
millionaire  who  waters  the  stock  and  sells 
it  at  par.  The  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company 
is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the 
common  people  are  entitled  to  all  the 
profits  which  are  usually  withheld  from 
the  investors  and  pocked  by  the  promoter. 
It  places  its  stock  in  the  hands  of  the 
common  people  at  a  price  less  than  its 
real  value,  and  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  it  at  this  price  will  reap 
all  the  profit  which  usually  goes  to  the 
promoter.  The  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company 
does  not  desire  any  traitors  in  its  army  of 
stockholders.  It  wants  nothing  but  loyal, 
patriotic  citizens.  It  appeals  to  men  and 
women  who  love  the  United  States  and 
who  are  opposed  to  the  crime  and  greed 
of  the  Oil  Trust  a.nd  who  favor  the  re- 
moval from  office  and  punishment  of  each 
public  servant  who  bends  the  knee  to 
the  oil  monopoly.  Each  and  every  stock- 
holder of  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  is 
urged  to  favor  the  increase  of  the  capital 
stock  in  order  that  a  large  additional 
army  of  loyal,  patriotic  American  citizens 
may  be  permitted  to  join  us.  The  funds 
to  be  raised,  the  board  believes,  will 
make  every  share  you  own  worth  many 
times  its  present  value  and  the  new 
stockholders  will  be  an  added  strength, 
which  will  enable  this  company  to  de- 
feat any  scheme  that  the  Oil  Trust  may 
devise  for  its  destruction." 

If  you  are  a  sincere  believer  in  protect- 
ing the  "right  of  opportunity"  as  each 
individual  or  concern  is  entitled  to  un- 
der the  Stars  and  Stripes,  then  line  up 
behind  the  Uncle  Sam  flag  on  the  fol- 
lowing "New  Year's  Opportunity  Offer." 

Make  all  remittances  to  THE  UNCLE 
SAM  OIL.  COMPANY. 


New  Year's  Opportunity  Offer 

50,000  Shares  $  500.00 

75,000  Shares  $  750.00 

]]    100,000  Shares....  ....$1,000.00 

~2    250,000  Shares  $2,500.00 

|     |    500,000  Shares   $5,000.00 

State  in  your  letter  who  you  want  the  stock  issued  to.  Write  each  address  very  plain.  Allow 
the  office  ten  days  to  reach  your  turn.  Place  an  X  opposite  the  amount  you  make  payment 
for  and  sign  plainly  this  order  blank. 

To  THE  UNCLE  SAM  OIL  COMPANY,  KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS:    Find  enclosed  check  fof 

$  for  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  as  per  schedule  above. 

Signed 


1     1  5,000 

Shares  

$  50.00 

|     |  10,000 

$100.00 

|     |  20,000 

Shares  

$200.00 

|     |  25,000 

$250.00 

|     |  40,000 

$400.00 

Remitter. 
Address. 


IN  CONCLUSION 


If  you  remit  $5,000  on  this  slock  you  will 
own  practically  one  oil  well.  You  could 
not  go  and  secure  a  base  and  complete  a 
well  for  less  and  it  might  be  dry.  This 
company  submitted  thlH  proposition, 
realizing  Its  merit— and  knows  the  cap- 
ital la  certain  to  be  raised.  With  this" 
capital  paid  In  the  company  will,  during 
the  next  eight  months,  get  down  the 
balance  of  :il   leant  300  producing  oil  and 


gas  wells.  With  even  fifty  .more  wells 
drilled— such  wells  should  enhance  the 
value  of  the  properties — Until  they  would 
command  ready  sale  at  $5,000,000  or  $fi.ooO,- 
000.  Stock  is  worth  what  the  property 
would  bring  and  the  proceeds  prorated. 
No  one  could  buy  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil 
Company  for  $3,000,000  now.  The  stock- 
holders would  vote  the  sale  down.  With 
$2,(KKi,(MKl  additional  cash  put  into  drilling 


400  more  oil  and  gas  wells— completing  a 
main  trunk  pipe  line  and  enlarging  our 
three  refineries  to  a  combined  capacity 
of  20,000  barrels  per  day— will  build  UP 
and  enhance  the  value  of  the  Uncle 
Sam  Oil  Company  so  that  it  should  sell 
for  $18,000,000  to  JOO.OOO.OOO.  Now  figure 
the  proposition  over  for  yourself  and 
you  will  have  to  admit  that  this  is  a 
real    Investment    opportunity.      The  oil 


business  is  ranking  today  in  the  Middle 
West  ahead  of  farming  and  merchandise 
or  banking.  Over  85  per  cent  of  the  oil 
and  gas  wells  drilled  in  the  Oklahoma 
field  are  successful.  When  completed 
they  will  produce  oil  for  years.  We  have 
a  well  organized  field  department.  Can 
operate  thirty  or  forty  drills  with  more 
economy  than  three  or  four.  We  cannot 
go  to  the  big  banks  and  trust  companies 
for  capital  because  they  are  all  more  or 
less  dominated  by  the  "Honey  Trust," 
which  is  the  "Standard  Oil"  clique  of 
financiers.  However,  we  know  that 
n^ht  here  at  home— in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklohoma,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa. 
Colorado  and  Illinois — states  where  the 
proudcts  from  Oklahoma  and  Kansas 
crude  oil  are  needed  by  the  people — that 
in  these  states  we  can  easily  find  10,(1(10 
patriotic   investors   who   can   invest  an 


average  of  $200  each  and  thereby  take  all 
the  stock  and  complete  this  big  enter- 
prise and  keep  it  in  the  ownership  of  the 
people— and  with  these  new  stockholders 
we  can  force  a  real  square  deal  in  the 
Osage  lease  fight.  If  we  can  save  the 
Osage  lease  it  will  put  the  stock  up 
twenty  times  over  night. 

The  treasurer  of  the  company  is  under 
a  $100,000  bond.  The  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany is  a  white-haired  determinedi  Metho- 
dist. a,n  old  settler  of  Kansas,  formerly 
from  Pennsylvania,  from  the  district 
where  the  first  oil  wells  were  drilled. 
Our  general  counsel,  who  devotes  all  his 
time  helping  to  build  up  the  company,  is 
a  former  pioneer  Kansan.  whose  brothers 
joined  the  Union  army  from  Kansas  as 
quick  as  they  were  old  enough  to  do  so. 

All  money  coming  to  the  company  ia 
(deposited  yi  the  company's  name  each 
day  in  the  Kansas  Trust  Company,  Kan- 


sas City,  Kan.,  which  is  the  designated 
depository  of  the  company,  by  the  board 
of  directors.  Every  dollar  paid  out  is  by 

a  company  check  signed  by  four  officers 
of  the  company.  The  board  of  directors 
can  on  five  days'  notice  meet  and  dis- 
charge any  officer.  This  company  was 
organized  and  has  been  built  up  for 
principle  as  well  as  financial  gain.  The 
stockholders,  directors  and  officers  have 
become  accustomed  to  every  kind  of  i>er- 
secution  and  assault  on  the  company — but 
every  attack  makes  them  more  deter- 
mined to  build  stronger  and  greater.  The 
company  is  established  and  it  is  backed 
by  men  who  have  the  spirit  bred  in  them 
that  mad©  Kansas  a  free  state.  We  know 
our  proposition  is  solid  and  that  the 
future  will  prove  that  it  is  a  real  oppor- 
tunity. We  know  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Com- 
pany with  this  additional  capital  will 
have  a  great  future.   We  have  accom- 


plished more  during  the  first  few  years 
than  the  Oil  Trust  did  in  the  first  years 
of  its  existence.  And  we  have  had  out- 
rageous persecution  to  meet,  with  our 
criminal  competitor  in  control  of  severai 
departments  of  the  federal  government 
and  with  a  purchased  press  also  at  their 
beck  and  call.  The  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Com- 
pany is  a  needed  corporation  and  will  be 
a  benefit  to  every  oil  consumer  in 
the  Middle  West.  Bv  its  »ompetition 
with  the  Oil  Trust  it  will  "pave  thousands 
of  you  more  than  you  .need  to  pay  in 
for  the  stock  to  Insure  its  great  success. 
If  yoo  want  to  join  a  real  live  wire  or- 
ganization of  stayers  and  fighters  in  a 
worthy  cause — START  THE  NEW  Y E7AB 
RIGHT  by  enrolling  under  the  Uncle  Sam 
flag  and  sending  your  check  attached 
to  the  above  order  blank  before  the  other 
wide-awake  investors  secure  what  you 
know  you  want. 


Respectfully  Submitted 


UNCLE  SAM  OIL  COMPANY 

By  H.  H.  TUCKER,  Jr.,  President. 

Send  all  communications  to  the  company  to  the  Home  Office  Address,  KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 


Make  Your  Ad  Bring  Inquiries 

Selling  ot  Stock  is  Up  to  the  Breeder 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  will  not 
often  sell  your  stock— remember 
that.  It  will  bring  inquiries — 
prospective  customers.  You 
must  do  the  selling  after  the 
customers  arrive.  Of  course,  you  must 
tell  as  much  as  you  can  in  your  ad  that 
will  make  the  man  think  he  should  have 
your  stock,  but  when  he  does  write  you 
it  is  not  often  to  tell  you  to  ship  the 
stock  at  once.  He  wants  to  know  a  little 
more  about  what  you  have  to  sell;  he 
may  want  to  know  when  you  can  ship, 
by  what  route,  the  express  rates,  or  a 
hundred  and  one  other  points. 
But— does  your  ad  bring  the  inquiries? 
You  may  prepare  an  advertisement  that, 
seems  just  fine  to  you.  It  is  condensed, 
it  reads  well,  it  has  some  startling  state- 
ments :n  it,  and  those,  statements  are 
true.  But  after  the  paper  is  out  you 
wait  in  vam  for  letters  of  inquiry. 

To  Close  Deal  is  Good  Salesmanship 

You  know  it  isn't  every  man  who  buys 
what  he  really  wants  as  soon  as  he  has 
found  that  thing.  He  puts  it  off.  He 
doesn't  intend  to  let  it  get  away  from 
him,  but  he  hasn't  time  to  write  now  be- 
cause it  is  time  to  milk— and  so  it  goes. 
You  must  keep  your  man  after  you  get 
him.  If  your  headline  stops  him,  and 
your  argument  holds  and  convinces  him, 
you  must  have  another  element  in  the 
ad  that  will  make  him  write  to  you  at 
once.  He  will  probably  never  be  so 
neatly  in  the  mood  to  write  again— and. 
more  dangerous  than  all,  he  may  see  an- 
other ad  that  attracts  him  more  than 
yours,  and  because  that  other  ad  has  the 
pulling  element  in  it  he  may  buy  from 
that  advertiser  instead  of  from  you. 

It  may  surprise  you  if  you  haven't  had 
experience  in  this  line_,  but  it  is  true  that 
the  average  buyer  is  very  likely  to  do  as 
the  advertisement  tells  him.  You  tell  the 
purchaser  just  what  you  want  him  to  do 
and  he  will  probably  do  it. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  "What  I  want 
the  reader  to  do  is  send  me  a  cheek  for 
S100  to  buy  my  heifer,"  but  you  could 
hardly  expect  that  in  the  first  letter. 
You  do  have  a  right  to  desire  his  imme- 
diate letter  of  inquiry,  however. 

Points  of  Information 

Admitting  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
evetything  a  customer  might  want  to 
know  in  an  ad  of  ordinary  size,  let  us 
make  a  list  of  some  of  the  things  we  do 
not  ordinarily  tell  in  the  ad  which  he 
might  inquire  about  and  perhaps  we  can 
decide  what  ones  he  might  be  most  in- 
terested in. 

Here  is  a  list  for  gilts: 

Number  of  pigs  in  the  litters  from 
which  gilts  are  for  sale. 

Number  of  litters  farrowed  by  the  sows 
and  number  of  pigs  in  each  litter. 

Number  of  litters  per  year. 

Age  of  sow. 

Pedigree. 

Have  sows  show  records,  and  what  arc 
they? 


Show  record  of  the  boar. 

Weight  and  age  of  gilts  for  sale. 

Prices. 

There  might  be  many  others,  but  let's 
see  if  we  can't  pick  out  one  of  these  that 
the  average  buyer  would  be  almost  sure 
to   be  interested  in. 

Any  man  who  knows  something  of  ped- 
igrees would  surely  want  to  know  the 
ancestry  of  the  gilt  he  proposed  to  buy. 
Most  breeders  of  pure- bred  hogs  do  know 
something  about  pedigrees,  so  this  would 
be  one  point  of  special  interest. 

Every  buyer  would  wish  to  know  the 
price  before  he  sent  an  order,  so  here 
is  a  second  point. 

Make  It  Easy  to  Write 

Now  that  you  think  you  know  what  the 
buyer  will  ask  you  first  in  his  letter  of 
inquiry— if  ho  writes  one— tell  him  to 
write  and  ask  about  that  thing— com- 
mand him,  and  he  will  probably  obey. 

'  Write  for  pedigrees."  or  "Write  for 
prices,"  tells  the  reader  just  what  to  do, 
and  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  readers 
will  do  as  you  command. 

But  the  average  man  does  the  thing 
that  is  easiest.  So  study  to  make  this 
wr  ting  easy.  A  postal  seems  easier  to 
write  than  a  letter.  Tell  them  to  write 
a  postal.  You  want  to  avoid  that  com- 
mon procrastination,  so  tell  them  to 
write  now.  Your  little  sentence  puller 
will  then  be  one  of  these:  "Write  a  pos- 
tal now  for  pedigrees,"  "Write  a  postal 
now  for  prices." 

In  a  number  of  tests  run  to  determine 
the  real  value  of  this  pulling  device  the 
inquiries  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  ad  with  the  command.  Two  ads 
were  placed  before  the  same  readers  wit. 
the  only  difference  in  this  little  sentence. 
Not  only  did  most  of  the  inquiries  come 
from  the  ad  with  the  command,  but  prac- 
tically everyone  who  inquired  wrote  on 
a  postal  just  as  h«  was  commanded- 

You  want  inquiries  and  lots  of  them. 
Whatever  you  do,  don't  depend  upon  the 
interest  of  the  reader  to  make  him  write 
to  you  at  once.  You  give  the  command 
and  make  it  easy  for  him  to  obey. 

JOHN  Y.  BEATTY. 


Loup  Valley  Poultry  Show 

One  of  the  most  successful  poultry 
shows  in  central  Nebraska  this  season 
was  that  of  the  third  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Loup  Valley  Poultry  Association 
at  Ord,  Neb.,  December  15  to  22,  1913. 
Many  of  the  winners  took  their  birds 
to  the  state  show  at  Grand  Island  Jan- 
uary 19  to  23.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith  of  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  awarded  the  prizes,  and  the 
following  is  a  list  of  the  biggest  winners 
in  the  various  classes: 

Light  Brahmas,  Charles  Ciochon,  Ar- 
cadia; silver-Spangled  Hambergs.  Frank 
Glover,  Ord;  Black  Langshans,  John 
Nelson,  North  Loup;  Black  Leghorns,  J. 
H.  Keating,  Ord;  rose-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns. Clem  Myers,  North  Loup;  White 
Leghorns,  Charles  L  Johnson,  Fremont; 
Buff  Leghorns,  A.  J.  Firkins,  Ord;  Buff 


Orpingtons,  C.  D.  Krebs,  Scotia;  single- 
comb  White  Orpingtons,  Fred  Stephen- 
son, St.  Paul;  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Ed  Bair,  Ord;  Buff  Bocks,  Mrs.  Nettie 
Campbell,  Elyria;  White  Rocks,  Harold 
Parks,  Ord;  Partridge  Rocks,  D.  L.  Wil- 
liams, Ord;  rose-comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  George  B.  Shaw.  North  Loup;  sin- 
gle-comb Rhode  Island  Reds,  A.  S.  Hepp, 
Greeley;  Dark  Cornish,  Frank  Tedro, 
Ord;  Golden  Wyandottcs,  Frank  Glover, 
Ord;  Silver  Wyandottes,  Clem  Myers, 
North  Loup;  White  Wyandottes,  E.  E. 
Bowers,  Bradshaw;  Partridge  Wyan- 
dottes, D.  L.  Williams,  Ord;  Aylesbury 
ducks,  G.  W.  Eberhart,  Ord;  Rouen 
ducks,  W.  J.  Hather,  Ord;  Indian  Run- 
ner ducks,  Harvey  McBeth,  Greeley; 
Toulouse  geese,  W.  J.  Hather,  Ord; 
white  guineas,  Mrs.  Nettie  Campbell, 
Elyria;  bronze  turkeys,  G.  W.  Eberhart. 
Ord:  pigeons,  A.  J.  Firkins,  Ord,  and  C. 
W.  Noll,  Ord. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIFTEEN) 
that  in  the  future  he  is  going  to  sur- 
render such  a  privilege  and  become  a 
tenant  under  a  landlord  system,  as  he 
surely  will  do  if  the  high  prices  for  land 
continue. 

Editor's  Note — Every  great  ques- 
tion that  has  been  brought  squarely 
before  the  American  people  has  ulti- 
mately been  settled  right.  No  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  should  he  settled 
until  it  has  been  fully  considered 
and  discussed.  We  have  confidence 
that  this  question  will  be  rightly  de- 
cided, for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  before  definite  ac- 
tion is  taken,  and  are  glad  to  have 
our  columns  used  by  those  interested 
enough  to  discuss  the  matter. 


Raising  Jenets 

J.  K.  R.,  Wyoming:  I  appreciate  your 
"Our  Readers'  Exchange"  and  will  take 
the  liberty  to  ask  a  few  questions.  I 
am  interested  in  the  subject  of  jenet 
raising,  but  have  had  no  experience. 
What  1  would  like  to  know  is  this: 
First,  Are  there  any  jenet  farms,  and 
where?  Second,  Is  there  much  demand 
for  jenets?  Third,  If  a  demand,  what 
kind  of  animal  is  wanted,  draft  or  rid- 
ing stock? 

Answer — There  is  not  much  de- 
mand for  jenets.  There  are  a  few- 
stock  farms  throughout  the  central 
west  where  jacks  are  raised  to  sup- 
ply the  mule-raising  trade,  hut 
would  not  advise  anyone  to  go  into 
this  business  alone.  Mules  are  al- 
ways in  demand  as  draft  animals, 
and  mule  raising  is  a  good  business. 


Roots 

Roots  are  excellent  feed  for  dn;rv  cowa 
and  are  especially  desirable  for  the  fall 
and  early  winter,  as  they  are  palatable, 
easy  to  digest  and  stimulate  the  flow  of 
milk.    They  are  especially  effective  with 


cows  that  freshened  in  the  spring,  and 
whose  flow  of  milk  has  been  depressed 
during  the  summer  because  of  annoy- 
ance by  flies  and  mosquitoes  and  unfa- 
vorable pasture  conditions.  If  such  are 
given  a  liberal  supply  of  roots  when 
brought  to  stall  feeding,  the  flow  of 
milk  is  often  materially  increased.  Less 
grain  is  required  wh.le  roots  are  being 
fed.  The  change  from  roots  to  more 
grain  should  be  made  gradually,  adding 
grain  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  for  ten 
pounds  of  roots  withdrawn.— T.  L. 
Haccker,  Minnesota  University  farm. 


Sunshine 

Sunlight  is  one  of  the  best  and  cheap- 
est disinfectants  at  our  disposal,  and  we 
should  take  advantage  of  this  fact  at 
every'  opportunity.  In  the  construction 
of  barns  or  shelters  of  any  kind  for  ani- 
mals, ample  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  admission  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  sunlight.  Southern  exposure  is  desir- 
able; that  is,  having  the  majority  of  the 
windows  facing  the  south.  The  warmth 
thus  provided  in  cold  weather  is  de- 
sirable, and  much  of  the  excessive  heat 
in  summer  can  be  avoided  by  providing 
suitable  curtains  or  screens.  Most  dis- 
ease germs  are  easily  killed  by  direct 
sunlight,  as  has  been  repeatedly  shown 
by  experiments— H.  Preston  Hoskins, 
Minnesota  University  farm. 


Less  Work- 
No  Guessing 

Start  every  bill  in  the  field  with 
corn  that  you  are 
tively  sure  ia 
good. 

Ideal 
Testers 

Jglve  every  kernel  the 
!  test.    Write  as— 
i  the  Ideal  way— 
I  more  efficient  than  any  ever  known. 
Iowa  alone  baa  5000  in  use.  Shipped  on 
approval— freight  prepaid.  Wnte  today. 
■»TI0im  MFG.  CO..  TO  Lacml  SI  .  De«  M.mei.  H.  gj 


More  Wheat  I 

Dau  A  am  Reports  show  Griswold 
rCl  flvl  C  Durham  yields  more  per 

w  acre  than  any  of  the 

"~  other  spring:  varieties.  Good  hardy 
wheat — large  kernels.  Write  for  prices 
and  big  seed  catalog— mailed  FREE. 

GRISWOLO  SEED  COMPANY 
155  S.  10th  St.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


National  Rotary  Harrow  for  Pl«>ws. 
iin  ■  Perfect  seed  b  d 

V— J  J         in  one  operation. 
"  "*  Moisture  con- 

served. Sold  di- 
rect to  farmer. 
Price  only  $9.00. 

Write  for  circular. 
National   Harow  Co.,   Le   Roy,  III. 


RIROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


SCHWAB'S   DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fill  boars  for  aaJe: 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th.  Wide  Awake,  Gold  Bond, 
W.  h.  B. "s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  .\!-> 
bred  sows.    Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center.  Neb. 

When  communicating  with  advertisers 
please  remember  that  you  will  favor 
both  the  publisher  and  advertiser  by 
stating  that  you  saw  the  advertisement 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


January  31.  1914 


KANE'S   "INVINCIBLE    CHIEF"  —  "GOLDEN    MODEL  15TH" 

Offering  of  Immune  Duroc- Jersey  Bred  Sows 

Sale  to  Be  Held  in  Kelso's  Barn 

Wisner,  Neb.,   Monday,  Feb.,  9,  1914 

45  HEAD 


There  will  be  fifteen  sows  in  this  offer- 
ing by  Invincible  Chief  and  twelve  by 
Golden  Model  15th,  others  by  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder,  Col.  Tippy,  Golden 
Ear,    B.    &  G.'s 


Mostly  Tried  Sows 

and  Yearlings. 
Some  Choice  Gilts. 


Model  4th,  Proud  Tip 
Wonder,  Chief  Invincible,  Chief  Select  2d 
and  Wonder  Model.  Offering  will  be  bred 
mostly  to  WONDER'S  COL.  by  Proud  Col. 
Jr.,  out  of  a  Crimson  Wonder  Again  dam, 
the  show  boar  which  Mr.  Kane  purchased  from  Mr.  Widle.  Others 
bred  to  SELECT  IMPROVER  by  Chief  Select  2d,  INVINCIBLE 
CHIEF  AGAIN  by  Invincible  Chief  and  INVINCIBLE  CHIEF.  For 
catalogue,  address 

J.  J.  KANE,  Wisner,  Neb. 

COL.  N.  G.  KRASCHEL,  Auct.  G.  E.  HALL,  Fieldman. 


-J 


VALLEY  KING 

45  Head 


Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Iowa  and  Nebraska 


of  yearling  and  tried  sows  and  spring  gilts,  either 
sired  by  or  bred  to  this  great  boar,  will  be  offered 
in  the  Duroc-Jersey  sale  of  F.  B.  NELSON  at 

Lindsay,  Neb.,  Feb.  1 0, '  1 4 

Tha  offering  will  consist  of  12  big,  smooth,  tried  sows,  all 
bred  to  VALLEY  KING,  19  fall  gilts  and  several  spring  gilts  sired 
by  him.  Others  in  the  offering  are  sired  by  Critic  B,  Golden  Model 
3d,  Golden  Model  4th  and  Chief  Select  2d.  20  head  are  bred  to 
VALLEY  KING  and  the  balance  to  Red  Chief  Wonder  2d  by  Red 
Chief  Wonder  and  F.  B.'s  Wonder  by  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  get  right  into  the  blue  blood  of  the  breed,  backed  up 
by  individual  merit  that  is  of  the  best.    For  catalogue  address 

F.  B.  NELSON,  Lindsay,  Neb. 

Auctioneer — Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel.  Fieldman — G.  E.  Hall. 


Froistad's  Durocs  Are  Immune 

in  II  1  of  the  top  sows  and  gilts  from  his  herd  will 
T1"  rlCaQ  be  offered  for  sale  at  his  farm  adjoining 

Newman  Grove,  Neb.,  on  Feb.  11,  '14 

The  offering  will  consist  of  35  spring  gilts  and  5  yearling  and 
tried  sows.  They  are  a  strong,  smooth,  growthy  lot,  representing 
such  sires  as  B.  &  L's.  Wonder,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Valley  Prince, 
Belle's  Wonder,  M.  O's.  Chief  Select  and  others.  These  sows  are 
bred  to  BIG  GANO,  a  splendid  son  of  Col.  Gano,  ECHO  WONDER 
by  Belle's  Wonder,  CREMO  and  COL.  MASCOT.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  get  in  and  get  something  good.  Furthermore,  you  can  know 
they  are  immune  from  cholera.    Better  write  for  catalogue  at  once  to 


M.  O.  FROISTAD,  Newman  Grove,  Neb. 


Auctioneer — Col.  X.  G.  Kraschel. 


Fieldman — G.  E.  Hall. 


-J 


WOLF  BROS. 


ALBION,  NEB. 

BOONE  COUNTY. 


Percherons,  Belgians 
and  Shires 

Ollt  NEW  IMPORTATION  OF 
PERCHERON,  BELGIAN  AND 
SHIRE  STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

has  arrived.  They  are  the  best 
we  have  ever  owned.  Wc  also 
have  a  splendid  lot  of  American 
hreds.  They  are  the  big,  heavy- 
boned,  drafty  kind,  with  style  and 
action.  Come  and  look  them  over. 
We   know  you   will  be  pleased. 

A  Certificate  of  Soundness  Given 
With  Each  Aniinul.  We  invite 
correspondence. 


-J. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  K.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  al^o  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Immune  Duroc  Offering 

Forty  head  of  immune  Duroc  bred  sows 
and  gilts  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  M. 
O.  Froistad  at  his  farm  near  Newman 
Grove,  Neb.,  on  February  11.  The  offering 
will  consist  of  thirty-five  spring  gilts  ana 
five  yearling  and  tried  sows.  Mr. 
Froistad  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  good 
growth  on  this  stuff,  and  they  will  be 
in  admirable  breeding  condition  on  day 
of  sale.  These  sows  are  of  popular  breed- 
ing, representing  such  sires  as  B.  & 
L.'s  Wonder,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Valley 
Prince  by  Valley  King,  Belle's  Wonder 
by  the  champion  Belle's  Crimson  Won- 
der, M.  O.'s  Chief  Select  by  Chief  .Se- 
lect 2d,  and  others.  An  attractive  fea- 
ture of  this  sale  is  the  fact  that  a  good 
many  of  these  sows  are  bred  to  the 
splendid  young  boar  Big  Gano.  This  hog 
is  a  son  of  the  famous  Colonel  Gano 
and  is  in  many  respects  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  his  illustrious  sire.  Tf  wc 
are  any  judge,  this  hog  is  a  comer,  and 
a  sow  bred  to  him  should  prove  a  val- 
uable asset  in  any  herd.  The  balance  of 
the  offering  is  bred  to  Cremo  and  Colonel 
Mascot,  both  boars  of  commendable 
merit.  Mr.  Froistad  will  be  glad  to  mail 
catalogues  to  anyone  desiring  same. 
Write  him.  mentioning  this  paper.  G. 
E.  Hall  will  represent  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  and  will  handle  all  bids  en- 
trusted to  his  care. 


Valley  King  Offering 

On  February  10,  at  Lindsay,  Neb.",  F. 
B.  Nelson  of  that  place  will  hold  his  an- 
nual bred  sow  sale.  This  is  really  in 
the  strictest  sense  a  Valley  King  offer- 
ing. When  we  say  Valley  King  we 
know  that  every  breeder  of  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs  in  this  territory  will  instantly  re- 
member this  sensational  boar,  who  was 
an  'outstanding  winner  of  grand  cham- 
pionship at  both  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
state  fairs.  There  will  be  forty-five  head 
of  yearling  and  tried  sows  and  spring 
gilts,  all  of  which  are  either  sired  by  or 
bred  to  this  great  hog.  There  will  be 
twelve  great,  big,  roomy,  tried  sows, 
nineteen  fall  gilts  and  the  balance  spring 
gilts.  Twenty  head  of  the  offering  is 
bred  to  Valley  King  and  the  balance  to 
Red  Chief  Wonder  2d  by  Red  Chief  Won- 
der by  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  and  F. 
B.'s  Wander  by  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder.  This 
offering  as  a  whole  possesses  extraordi- 
nary scale  and  is  in  the  very  best  of 
breeding  condition.  If  you  are  looking 
for  the  right  kind,  backed  up  by  blood 
lines  that  are  of  the  very  best,  you  will 
find  what  you  want  in  this  sale  without 
a  doubt.  Get  your  name  on  his  mailing 
list  for  catalogue.  Send  your  bids  to 
G.  E.  Hall  of  this  paper  if  you  cannot 
attend  in  person.  Kindly  mention  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Kane's  Duroc  Offering 

On  Mondav.  February  9.  at  Wisner, 
Neb.,  J.  J.  Kane  of  that  place  will  offer 
forty-five  head  of  immune  Duroc-Jersey 
bred  sows  that  should  appeal  to  anyone 
who  is  desirous  of  obtaining  some  new 
blood  in  his  herd.  Mr.  Kane  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  dis- 
criminating buyers  of  good  breeding 
stock.  When  he  goes  out  to  buy  any 
breeding  animal  to  put  in  his  herd  he 
simply  hunts  the  animal  and  lets  the 
price  be  a  secondary  consideration.  Not 
onlv  this,  but  he  is  a  careful  student  of 
pedigrees  and  gives  close  attention  to 
mating  and  breeding.  The  offering  he 
is  making  at  this  time  will  consist  of 
fifteen  sows  by  Invincible  Chief  and 
twelve  by  Golden  Model  lnth.  Others  are 
by  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder.  Colonel 
Tippy,  Golden  Model  4th.  Proud  Tip"  Ear, 
B  &  G.'s  Wonder,  Chief  Invincible, 
Chief  Select  2d  and  Wonder's  Model. 
The  offering  will  be  bred  mostly  to 
Wonder's  Colonel  by  Proud  Colonel 
Junior  and  out  of  a  Crimson  Wonder 
Again  dam.  Others  are  bred  to  Select 
Improver  bv  Chief  Select  2d.  Invincible 
Chief  and  Invincible  Chief  Again,  a  son 
of  Invincible  Chief.  Write  for  cata- 
locue  and  attend  this  sale.  Remember, 
everything  is  immune  from  cholera.  If 
you  cannot  attend,  sendi  bids  to  G.  E 
Hall  of  this  paper  and  they  will  be  given 
careful  attention. 


Shallenberger's  Coming  Sale 

A  coming  Shorthorn  sale  that  should 
attract  attention  is  thai  of  lion.  A.  C. 
Shallenberscr,  to  be  held  at  Almn,  Neb., 
on  March  25.  This  Is  ex-Governor 
Shallenberger's  fifteenth  annual  sale, 
and  he  says  that  he  is  going  to  make 
It  an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance by  putting  up  an  offering  of 
cattlo  that  is  the  superior  of  any  he 
has  ever  made  In  the  past.  The  offer- 
ing will  consist  of  thirty-eight  females 
and  twelve  bulls.  Females  are  mostly 
heifers  of  breeding  nge  and  matured 
cows.  Ten  of  the  cows  will  have  calves 
at  foot.  These  aro  all  bred  to  his  chief 
herd  bull.  1 1  Ih  Highness,  considered  by 
Mr    Shnllenbergcr  to  be  the  best  breeoV 


MAKES 

GROW  IN 
ANY  SOIL 


ALFALFA 


Seed  Inoculated  with  "NITRAOIN'*  produces  sure  and 
wonderful  crops.  Big  profits  and  sure  success  where 
you  have  failed  before.  Increases  crops  everywhere. 
Alfalfa  on  my  farm  last  year  produced  190  per  acre. 
The  secret  is  "NITRAGIN.'*  pure  seed  and  knowing 
how  to  do  It  according,  to  the  Galloway  system. 

GET  FULL  PARTICULARS  TODAY 
Write  a  postal  and  get  our  1914  Pure  Seed  Book  Free, 
or  send  ten  cents  for  Galloway's  62-page,  25-cent  Al- 
falfa book  entltled"How  to  Grow  Alfalfa, the 
Wonder  Crop"— a  mine  of  valuable  Inform  a 
tlon;  tells  how  to  get  big,  heavy  stands,  pre- 
vent winter  killing,  prepare  seed  bed,  about 
different  varieties,  planting  and  curing,  how 
to  inoculate  seed  and  many  other  things. 
Galloway  Brothers-Bowman  Co 
266  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


POLAND -CHINA  BRED  SOWS 
AT  AUCTION 

At  Geneva,  Neb.,  February  10, 1914 

Five  tried  sows.  37  spring  gilts  and 
4  fall  male  pigs.  They  are  by  Blue 
Ribbon  Hastings,  Big  Sensation,  Big 
Victor  and  others.  These  sows  are 
bred  to  Blue  Ribbon  Hastings,  Eavey's 
Perfection,  Big  Iowa  and  Great  Star 
by  Big  Victor.  This  offering  is  a  very 
choice  one  all  the  way  through  and 
carries  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
best  big  type  families.  If  you  are 
looking  for  Poland-Chinas  that  are 
right  and  will  go  out  and  make  good 
for  you,  write  for  catalogue  to 

W.  J.  EAVF.Y,  Geneva,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  OPPOBTUNITIES 

Big,  smooth,  heavy  boned,  easy  feed- 
ers. Spring  males,  by  the  noted  Way- 
side Jumbo.  Write  me.  I  have  what 
you  want. 

FRED  W1LLE,  ColumbUB,  Neb. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


o.i.e.^ 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  1  iving.  I  have  the  1  argest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.S.  Every  one  an  early  «veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldi  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
nerd.  Write  for  my  pi  an  ."How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs.'*  C.  S.  BENJAMIN"  RFD79  Portland,  Mich. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIA  N 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


If  your  cows  produce  only  about  4.000 
pounds  of  milk  pep  year  and  160  pounds  of 
fat  they  are  practically  worthless;  350  lbs.  of 
fat  per  cow  should  be  your  minimum  require- 
ment. 

No  matter  how  poor  your  present  herd  is, 
you  can  easily  raise  it  to  this  standard  in  a 
few  years  by  the  intelligent  use  of  a  well 
selected  Holstein-Friesian  bull. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box  179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


High-Grade  Cattle 
High-Grade  Farmers 

The  pure -bred 

Jersey  Cow 

is  one  of  the  most  hitrh-Erade  animals  ever  developed 
by  man.  The  hitrh-RTade  farmer  demands  the  hinh- 
Kradc  cow.  No  breed  equals  the  Jersey  for  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  high-grade  milk  and  butler. 
No  breed  equals  the  Jersey  lor  intensive  farming. 

Send  for  information  to 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street.  New  York 


WIN  ELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  ago  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  In  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNU.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  POLLS 

Dulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
vour  wants  or  call. 

•W"  y.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center,  »et>. 


January  31,  im 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


23 


ng  bull  in  service  on  this  farm.  There 
vill  be  a  number  of  show  cows  and 
leifers  included  in  the  offering.  Among 
he  bulls  are  two  of  serviceable  age,  and 
he  best,  he  says,  that  he  has  ever 
;old.  "While  you  are  reminded  of  the 
act,  you  had  better  write  Mr.  Shallen- 
>erger  for  catalogue,  which  "Will  be 
•eadv  for  distribution  in  a  very  short 
ime.  Also  watch  these  columns  for 
urther  information.  Kindly  mention 
twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

Holsteins  at  Auction 

On  February  11,  at  his  farm  near  "Wal- 
on  Neb.,  a  few  miles  east  of  Lincoln, 
r  \  Gierems  will  offer  sixty-five  head 
if  Holstein  cattle  for  sale.  Forty  head 
if  these  cattle  are  registered  and>  of  the 
'ery  best  breeding.  Included  in  the  of- 
ering  will  be  a  splendid  son  of  the  world 
amous  Katv  Gerben  and  also  four 
rrandsons  of  this  great  cow.  Besides 
hese  there  will  be  a  number  of  other 
mils  of  serviceable  age.  Included  among 
he  females  will  be  twenty-five  grand- 
laughters  of  Katy  Gerben.  This  offer- 
ng  as  a  whole  is  an  especially  goodi  one. 
)ne  feature  that  should  appeal  to  buy- 
irs  in  this  territory  is  the  fact  that 
hese  cattle  are  practically  all  Nebraska- 
>red  cattle,  and  are  tuberculin  tested  and 
;uaranteed  free  from  disease.  If  you  are 
ontemplating  the  purchase  of  something 
n  this  line,  we  believe  here  is  an  op- 
lortunity  to  get  something  worth  while. 
iVrite  Mr.  Gierens  for  further  par- 
iculars,   mentioning  Twentieth  Century 

rarmer.   

Eavey's  Poland  Sale 

We  particularly  desire  to  call  the  at- 
ention  of  readers  of  Twentieth  Century 
farmer  to  the  advertisement  of  W.  J. 
Savey,  the  well  known  breeder  of  Po- 
and-China  hogs  at  Geneva,  Neb.  Mr. 
Cavey  will  hold  his  annual  sale  of  bred 
ows  at  his  farm  near  that  place  on 
February  10,  a,nd  will  present  an  offer- 
ng  for  sale  that  should  receive  the  at- 
ention  of  anyone  wanting  something  in 
lis  line.  In  point  of  breeding  his  herd 
s  as  good  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Phe  offering  he  is  making  at  this  time 
epresents  such  sires  as  Blue  Ribbon 
Tastings,  Big  Sensation,  Big  "Victor  and 
ithers.  They  are  bred  to  Blue  Ribbon 
Tastings,  he  by  Jumbo  Junior  2d; 
Savey's  Perfection  by  Big  Sensation,  Big 
owa  by  Winning  Dude,  and  Great  Star 
iv  Big  "Victor.  Besides  bred  sows  he 
vill  also  sell  four  fall  male  pigs,  rep- 
esenting  practically  the  same  blood  lines 
is  those  mentioned  above.  Write  for 
atalogue  and  arrange  to  attend  this  sale. 
Cindly  mention  .Twentieth  Century 
farmer  when  writing. 


Would  Raise  Elk 

A  rancher  has  appl;ed  for  the  rental  of 
!0  acres  on  the  Pike  national  forest, 
'olorado,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
ther  private  land  for  raising  elk  as  a 
ommercial  venture. 


To  Mellow  Tone 

Makers  of  phonographs  are  aiming  to 
se  wood  instead  of  metal  in  all  parts 
f  the  instrument  where  this   is  possi- 


ble, in  order  to  increase  the  mollowness 
of  the  tone. 


Seeds  for  Reforestation 

The  forest  service  collected  40,000 
pounds  of  tree  seed  last  year  for  use  in 
reforestation  work.  The  total  area  re- 
forested was  about  30,000  acres. 


5ale  Dates 


Hereford  Cattle 

February  19  and  20 — Nebraska  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  Grand 
Island,  Neb.,  Robert  Mousel,  Cambridge, 
Neb.,  manager. 

April  15  and  16,  1914— Breeders'  Combi- 
nation sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Rogers,  McCook.  Neb.,  manager. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

February  3  and  4— H.  C.  Glissman,  Sta- 
tion B,  Omaha,  Neb.  Sale  at  South 
Omaha. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April    1    and    2,  1914— Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Duroc-Jerseys 

February  2 — E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

February  3— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  4— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  5 — Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb. 
February  6 — Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  9— O.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  9— J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
Ftbruary    10— F.    B.    Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb 

February  11 — M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman 
Grove.  Neb. 

February  18— George  W.  Schwab,  Clay 
Center,  Neb. 

February  21— E.  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs, 
Lexington,  Neb. 

February  26— J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  27— Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal, 
Neb. 

February  27— O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

March  2— L.   J.   Kuzel,   Clarkson,  Neb. 

Poland-Chinas 

February  10— W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva,  Neb. 
February  11 — D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence, 
Neb. 

February  20— A.  E.  Rich,  Creighton,  Neb. 

February  24 — Jacob  Dietsch,  Boone,  Neb. 

February  28— O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

March  6 — William  Ferguson,  Scribner, 
Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 

March  14,  1914— Roy  Fisher,  Winside, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Son, 
Valley,  Neb. 

March  11— E.  H.  Cosgrove,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

March  25— A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma, 
Neb. 

Clydesdale  Horses 

February  27— J.  C.  Hardman  &  Son, 
Valley,  Neb. 


$254  an  Acre  NET  from  Potatoes 


is  what  the  manager  of  one  of  the  Shippers'  Associations  on  our 
line  says  can  be  averaged  every  year.  The  long  growing  season, 
productive  soil  and  abundant  rainfall  do  it.  One  farmer 
gathered  at  the  rate  of 


1120  Bushels  to  the  Acre 


Write  me  for  illustrated  booklets  and  magazines  telling  of  suc- 
cesses Northern  men  have  made  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  West  Florida  and  South  Mississippi.  You  can  do  as 
well  on  these  cheap  lands  and  live  in  an  almost  perfect  climate. 

G.  A.  PARK,  General  Immigration  and  Industrial  Agent 

Box  A-108,    Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky.  (406) 


HOUSES 


Percherons,  Belgians  and  Shires 


Imported  and  Homebred 
Stallions  and  Mares,  rang- 
ing  in   age    from  coming 

two-year-olds  to  matured  ages.  We  have  a  lot  of  two  and  three-year-old  stallions 
weighing  from  1900  to  2100  pounds;  among  them  a  fine  lot  of  pasture-raised  stal- 
lions— the  kind  for  the  western  breeder.  A  fine  lot  of  mares  for  sale.  Always  have 
stock  for  sale — never  sold  out.    Write  for  prices,  descriptions,  etc. 

NORTH  &  ROBINSON  CO.,  -  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


Foaled  and  grown  on  the  farm,  offered  at  farmer's  prices.  Eight 
coming  2-year  studs,  9  coming  3-year  studs,  8  3-year-old  and  over 
studs,  registered  Percheron  Society  of  America.  Of  the  big  type 
with  substance  and  from  French  ancestry  on  both  sides.  Just 
east  of  Omaha.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


FRESH    IMPORTATION    OP  HEAVY 
BONED,  BIG 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Just  received.  You  should  see  them.  Eighty  Bel- 
gians and  Percherons  on  hand.  A  carload  of  good 
mares  (both  breeds)  for  sale  now  at  prices  that 
will  move  them.  Some  first  class  jacks  also  for 
sale. 

W.  Xi.  Be  CLOW.  Cedar  Rapids  Stallion 
and  Jack  Farm.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


JACKS    AND  JENNETS. 

Eighty  large-boned,  black 
Mammoth  Jacks,  15  to  16 
hands  standard,  guaran- 
teed and  priced  to  sell 
The  kind  all  are  looking 
for.  Also  good,  young 
Percheron  stallions.  Reference, 
five  banks  of  Lawrence.  40 
miles  west  of  Kansas  City  on 
Santa  Fe  and  U.   P.   R.  R. 

All.  E.  SMITH.  -  -  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


TOWER  CULTIVATORS 

Are  the  best  for  corn  cultivation  ' 
Are   •     «     «   potato  " 
Are    «      «      «    bean  " 
Are    "      «     "    cotton  " 
They  avoid  root  pruning  entirely 
They  slaughter  all  noxious  weeds 
They  form  the  desired  IDEAL  mulch 
Thus:  they  mature  crops  much  earlier 
Largely  increase  the  average  yield 
Write  for  20th  Century  corn  book  today 

J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co. 

^^S>3rc^treet^Iendota^^ 


This  Tractor  Has  Startled  the  World! 


The  Joliet  Oil 
Tractor  is  the  tractor  that 
the  thinking,  value -demanding, 
agricultural  world  has  waited  for. 
Its  performance  under  the  hardest 
possible  field  conditions  has  put  it 
as  far  ahead  of  ordinary  tractors 
as  the  modern  harvester  is  ahead 
of  the  old-fashioned  hand  scythe. 
If  dependability,  power,  ftiel 
economy,  ease  of  operation  and 
simple,  staunch  construction 
mean  anything  to  you,  then 
find  out  about  the  Joliet  Oil  Tractor. 


Speed  8  to  10  Miles  an  Hour! 
Light— Powerful— Simple! 


The  Joliet  Oil  Tractor  is  as  speedy 
as  a  motor  truck.   Ordinary  tractors 
have  a  speed  of  from  Z  to  4  miles  an 
hour— and  shake  themselves  to  pieces 
doing  it.   The  Joliet  runs  8  to  10  miles 
an  hour,  with  little  or  no  vibration,  due 
to  the  efficient  spring:  suspension.  The 


Joliet  is  the  ligrhtest  tractor  for  Us  power 
ever  built,  being  from  one-third  to  one-half, 
lighter  than  any  other  of  equal  power.  It 
has  such  perfect  bearings  that  an  ordinary 
man  can  roll  this  8,700-pound  machine 
along  a  floor  with  one  hand!  Looks  im- 
possible? Let  us  prove  it. 


A  Real  Kerosene-Burning  Tractor 
Note  These  Exclusive  Features 


The  Joliet  burns  kerosene  all  the  time.  It 
doesn't  make  a  bluff  at  it.  The  engine  was 
designed  to  run  on  kerosene,  and  with  our 
patent  mixer  it  does  it  well.  This  means 
fuel  bills  cut  in  two.  Note  these  features 
of  the  Joliet.  You  won't  find  them  com 
bined  in  any  other  tractor  for  years  — if 
ever.  Here  they  are:  Simplicity,  light 
weight  (200  pounds  per  horsepower) ,  spring 


suspension  of  entire  machine,  roller  bear- 
ings on  all  moving  parts,  every  axle,  bear- 
ing and  gear  dust-proof  and  always  run  in 
oil,  selective  type  transmission,  chrome- 
vanadium  gears  on  nickel  steel  shafts,  4  cyl- 
inder, heavy  duty  kerosene-burning  engine, 
automobile  control  throughout,  road  speed 
8  to  10  miles  per  hour.  Now  do  you  wonder 
why  experts  say  the  Joliet  is  matchless? 


$600  Puts  It  On  Your  Farm! 


The  price  of  a  Joliet  Oil  Tractor  is  less 
than  most  tractors  of  its  size  and  capac- 
ity.  The  J600  is  simply  to  assure  us  o£ 
your  Rood  faith.  We  give  you  absolutely  a 
free  trial  on  your  own  farm  and  cheer- 
fully refund  your  money  if  we  don't  make 
good.  Let  us  tell  you  about  this.  There's 
over  30  years  of  machinery  manufactur- 
ing experience  behind  the  Joliet  Oil 
Tractor— "The  Packard  of  the  Farm." 
Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  for  the  >g»i 
greatest  tractor  book  ever  printed  ^HBi 
—it  will  pay  you  well.  (1)  jfl 

Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Co, 

Henderson 


WRITE 


Tonight 


Mail  This  Coupon  Right  NOW! 


JOLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
405  Henderson  St,  Joliet,  III. 

Send  me  full  particulars  of  the  Joliet  Oil 
Tractor. 

Name   

Address     

Size  of  Farm  


POWERFUL  AIR  RIFLE! :  parts  of  the  best  grades 


of  steel.  The  ptock  is  finely  polished  walnut.  Shoots  small  game.  Power- 
ful, accurate,  durable.  You  can  have  this  air  rifle  for  distributing  only  8  of  our  fast 
selling  art  pictures  at  25  cents  on  our  special  offer.     Everybody  will  take  one. 
IT   COSTS   YOU    NOTHINC  to  try,  aa  we  take  back  those  you  can'tdiepoae  of 
Send  no  money,  just  your  name  and  address.      M.   O.  SEiTZ,  2  D  81  CHICAGO* 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


HOLSTEINS  AT  AUCTION 

40  Head  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  25  High  Grades  to  Be  Sold 
AT  AUCTION  AT  FARM  NEAR  WALTON,  NEB.,   FEBRUARY  11,  1914. 

This  olfering  will  consist  of  a  splendid  son  of  Katy  Gerben  and  also  four 
grandsons,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  choice  bulls  of  serviceable  age.  There 
will  also  be  25  granddaughters  of  Katy  Gerben  and  several  other  females  of 
choicest  breeding.  These  cattle  are  all  Nebraska  bred  and  tuberculin  tested  and 
the  offering  is  an  exceptionally  good  one.  Walton  is  located  a  few  miles  east  of 
Lincoln  on'the  Missouri  Pacific  11.  R.  Write  for  further  information  to 
COL.  Z.  S.  BRANSON,  Auct.  T.  A.  QTERENS,  WALIQ5,  OTGB. 

FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINA  GILTS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  gilts  for  sale,  sired  by  Blue  Valley  and  Blue 
Valley's  Orange  by  Rig  Orange  They  have  been  given  the  double  treatment  and  are 
immune  from  disease,  and  all  bred  for  early  spring  farrow  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. THOMAS  F.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neo. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


#  _^  CONDITIONS  prevailing  in  the 
I  I  cattle   trade   during   the  week 

I  J  just  closed  have  shown  so  little 
change  that  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said.  In  fact,  conditions 
have  continued  practically  the  same  as 
were  outlined  a  week  ago;  that  is,  the 
market  has  been  in  very  satisfactory  con- 
dition. The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  cattle 
has  been  broad  and  the  markets  of  the 
country  generally  active  and  in  a  good 
healthy  condition.  As  to  prices,  there 
have  been  weak  spots  as  well  as  strong 
spots,  and  in  the  main  no  great  change 
has  taken  place.  It  is  safe  to  say,  though, 
that  the  high  prices  prevailing  a  week 
ago  have  been  fully  maintained  and  in 
some  instances  substantial  gains  have 
been  made. 

Receipts  at  the  six  largest  markets  con- 
tinue to  run  a  little  behind  the  record  of 
a  year  ago,  which  has  some  influence  to- 
ward maintaining  prices. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  prices 
for  beef  cattle  are  high  for  the  month  of 
January.  Taking  Omaha  as  a  basis,  the 
best  cattle  have  sold  this  month  45c  higher 
than  any  cattle  bought  in  January,  1913, 
and  $1.10  higher  than  two  years  ago.  A 
year  ago  at  this  time  good  to  choice  cattle 
were  quoted  at  Omaha  as  selling  at  $7.60@ 
8.00,  in  fact,  good  heavy  cattle  were  sell- 
ing under  the  $S.O0  mark.  The  same  kind 
of  cattle  are  bringing  around  $S.50  or  bet- 
ter at  present  writing.  Cows  and  heifers 
show  about  the  same  improvement  over 
last  year.  Stockers  and  feeders,  however, 
were  very  high  a  year  ago  at  this  time 
and  prices  on  that  class  of  stock  have  not 
shown  so  much  change,  but  still  they  are 
higher  this  year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
cattle  are  now  the  highest  that  they  have 
been  the  latter  part  of  January  in  a  good 
many  years.  While  the  figures  quoted 
refer  to  Omaha,  it  wiil  be  understood  that 
other  markets  show  corresponding  gains. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  prediction 
of  high  prices  on  fat  cattle  made  last  fall 
for  the  spring  of  1914  has  already  been 
realized.  However,  the  great  majority  of 
operators  on  the  market  do  not  believe 
that  the  top  has  been  reached  by  any 
means.  On  the  contrary,  most  cattlemen 
look  for  a  still  higher  mark  as  the  season 
advances,  although  many  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  market  is  already  high 
enough  for  the  time  being,  and  that  sell- 
ers may  be  forced  to  wait  a  few  weeks 
for  further  gains.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
this  will  depend  largely  upon  the  size  of 
the  receipts.  Cattle  feeders  have  shown 
a  disposition  all  the  season  to  push  their 
cattle  to  market  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
which  has  kept  the  markets  of  the  coun- 
try well  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  thus  tending  to  arrest  the  upward 
movement  in  values. 

Healthy  Hog  Trade 

Hogs  have  been  acting  this  week  about 
the  same  as  last,  that  is,  prices  have  been 
gradually  firming  up,  although  net  gains 
have  been  small.  The  trade  has  been  in 
a  good  healthy  condition  and  sellers  have 
been  more  than  pleased  with  the  action  of 
the  market.  Prices  have  reached  the  high- 
est point  touched  since  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  would  take  only  a  few 
cents  further  advance,  which  might  be 
scored  any  day,  to  carry  the  average  mar- 
ket to  the  highest  notch  occupied  by  it 
since  July  of  last  year.  A  more  striking 
comparison  than  this  is  brought  out  by 
the  fact  that  hogs  are  now  selling  for 
more  money  than  they  ever  brought  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  as  far  back  as 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  trader  runs, 
with  the  exception  of  January,  1910.  At 
present  writing  the  average  price  of  all 
the  hogs  on  the  basis  of  Omaha  Is  in 
round  numbers  a  dollar  higher  than  at 
this  time  in  January,  1913,  and  over  $2.00 
per  hundred  higher  than  two  years  ago. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  In  1910  hogs 
Bold  on  the  basis  of  Omaha  during  Janu- 
ary at  prices  averaging  a  little  better 
than  $8.00.  In  February  the  market  ad- 
vanced rapidly  and  continued  on  the  up- 
Krade  until  the  latter  part  of  March, 
when  the  average  price  ranged  as  high 
as  $10.70. 

Some  of  the  most  extreme  bulls  on  the 
market  are  looking  for  tomethlng  of  the 


same  kind  to  happen  this  year,  but  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  predict  anything  quite 
so  strong  as  that  until  more  is  known 
regarding  supplies  of  hogs  in  the  coun- 
try. Reports  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
losses  from  cholera  have  been  SO'  much 
at  variance  that  it  has  been  impossible 
thus  far  to  obtain  satisfactory  knowl- 
edge of  the  number  of  hogs  still  in  farm- 
ers' hands.  The  bulls,  however,  hold  to 
the  belief  that  the  reports  of  severe 
losses  from  cholera  are  all  true,  while 
the  bears  fall  back  on  the  old  axiom, 
"This  is  a  big  country,"  and  profess  to 
believe  that  enough  hogs  will  make  their 
appearance  at  market  to  prevent  the  re- 
alization of  skyrocket  prices. 

Lambs  Lower  Than  Last  Year  ~" 
Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  in  excel- 
lent demaad  all  the  week  and  prices 
have  remained  about  where  they  were 
the  week  before,  in  fact,  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  disturb  the  even  tenure  of  the 
market.  As  often  as  receipts  have  proven 
a  little  burdensome  prices  have  eased  off, 
but  they  speedily  come  back  as  soon  as 
receipts  drop  off  again.  While  the  mar- 
Ket  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  prices 
high  enough  to  make  the  feeders  a  little 
money,  lambs  and  yearlings  are  not  as 
high  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  Taking 
Omaha  as  a  basis  from  which  to  figure* 
lambs  this  week  have  been  selling  50@75c 
lower  than  a  year  ago,  and  yearlings  over 
a  dollar  lower.  On  the  other  hand  ewes 
are  selling  very  nearly  as  high  as  a  year 
ago. 


POULTRY 

Andalusians 

BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  COCKERELS— 
Sweepstake  winners,  scoring  95,  $2.50; 
eggs,  $3  setting.  Maude  McMurry, 
Bolckow.  Mo 

Langshans 

CHOICE  BLACK  LANGSHANS— MAE 
Curtis,  Lyons,  Neb. 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  cockerels  for  $25  each.  Good  cock- 
erels as  low  as  $3.  Write  John  T.  Nel- 
son,  North  Loup,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Krum,  Arling- 
ton, Neb. 


WHITE  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS— 
$2.50  and  $2  each.  Eggs  in  season.  Henry 
Neidig,   Madison,  Neb. 


BIG  -  SCORED  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels,  $2.50  each,  guaranteed.  H. 
Osterfoss  Farm,  Hedriek,  Iowa. 


Cornish 

DARK  CORNISH  EGGS  FOR  SALE—' 
F.  B.  Tedrow,  Ord,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
Cockerels,  Indian  Runner  Ducks.  Otto 
Frahm,  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb. 


MY  ENTIRE  FLOCK  CHOICE  ROSE- 
comb  White  Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each; 
hens,  $8;  pullets,  $10  dozen.  Kaveney 
Bros.,   Linwood,  Neb. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  75c  each.  Ben  Wachter,  Her- 
man, Neb. 


Save$50<°$300 


I  absolutely  guarantee  to  save  you  $50  to> 

$30*  on  any  Galloway  gasoline  engine.  ©Made  in 
eizee  from  1  3-4  b.  p.  to  15  b.  p.  My  famous  6  h.p.  engina 
—without  an  equal  on  the  market — sells  for  (99.50  too 
the  next  60  days  only!  Buy  now!  Same  size  costa 
$226  to  $300  through  your  dealer.  Think  of  it!  Over30,00O 
Galloway  engines  in  use  today.  All  sold  on  same,  liberal,  free  90 
Day  Trial  Offer  1  make  you—and  all  giviog  satisfaction.  Isa'ttbat 
proof  enough! 

Get  My  Catalog  and  Low  Direct  Prices 

Write  me  before  yon  buy  any 
ether  style  or  make.  Get  my  cata- 
log and  low,  direct  price  on  the 
famous  Galloway  line  of  frost- 

E roof,  water  cooled  engines.  Free 
ei 


trvice  Departraentatyourdis- 
^aal.   My  special  1914  offer  will  help  ( 
jou  get  en  en ffine  partly  or  wholly  with-' 
CUtcosttorou.  Writetoday.  Doitcow. 


WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY. 

J65  flalivirar  Station,     Waterloo,  lana 


Pulverizes  clods,  fills  and  packs  air 
spaces  in  the  soil,  levels  and  mulches 
the  surface,  makes  a  mellow,  smooth, 
compact  seed  bed  which  holds  the 
moisture  and  stimulates  seed  germi- 
nation and  growth. 

Pays  for  itself  in  one  season.  Is 
made  of  iron  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

WALKER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


SINGLE -COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1.50.  Mrs.  L.  Schellhorn,  Ches- 
ter, Neb. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels.   Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS— COCKERELS, 
$1.50  to  $4;  1-year-old  cock  direct  from 
Kellerstrass  last  March,  $10  to  first  party 
sending  money  with  order.  H.  E.  Eells, 
Falls  City,  Neb.   


SCOTT'S  FAMOUS  CRYSTAL  WHITE 
Orpingtons— breeding  stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.    B    F.  Scott,  Rising  City,  Neb. 


BUFF  OR  WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 
From  prize-winning  stock,  bred  for  lay- 
ers. Catalogue  free.  Frank  Lewis,  Gib- 
bon, Neb. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B 
cockerels  for  sale. 
Iowa. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON 
Amos  Toyne,  Adaza, 


SOME  SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  OR- 
pington  pullets,  cockerels  and  year-old! 
hens  for  sale  reasonable.  Eiggs  for 
hatching.  C.  Higinbotham,  Central  City, 
Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS— 
"Thompson's  Ringlets"  direct;  also  choice 
Silver  Campines  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
All  birds  shipped  on  approval.  Archdale 
Farm,  Fremont,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els — Heavy-boned  and  well  barred — $1.50 
and  $2.50;  pullets,  $1  each.  F.  G.  Selden, 
Rising  City,  Neb. 


BIG  BUFF  ROCKS,  GOOD  ENOUGH 
to  win  four  firsts  at  big  Nebraska  shows; 
grand  layers.  Mrs.  Isaac  Williams,  Wy- 
more,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
shipped  on  approval.  George  Franklin, 
Axtell,  Neb. 


FISHEL  STRAIN  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  cockerels;  prices  reasonable.  Eggs 
in  season.   Mrs.  J.  Lampert,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


AVERAGE  1 7c  A  POUND  FOR  YOUR  HOGS 

Butcher  your  hogs,  cure  your  meat  with  Wright's  Ham  Fickle  and 
smoke  it  with  Wright's  Condensed  Smoke.  Sell  meat  by  panel 
post  to  city  people.    LET  UNCLE  SAM  BE  YOUR  ERRAND  BOY. 

Wright's  Ham  Fickle,  a  scientific  combination  of  meat  curing 
materials  ail  i eeom mended  by  Dept  of  Agriculture.  A  $1.00  box 
cures  a  barrel  of  meat. 

Wright's  Condensed  Smoke,  a  liquid  made  from  hickory  wood, 
for  smoking  all  meats.  A  75c  bottle  smokes  a  barrel  of  meat.  S';nd 
names  of  five  neighbors  who  cure  meat  for  Free  Sample  and  Book. 
The  E.  H.  WIUUHT  CO.,  Ltd.  820  Broadway,  Kansas  city,  Mo. 


RATIKIN'S  BIG  BOOK  ON  CORN  GROWING  Is  now  ready  for  you.  It  IcUs  how  to  jrowtff  crops  ind  aTl  aboutbest 
varieties  ol  corn  lor  your  locality,  alto  all  about  tbe  best  Seed  Out.  Wheat.  Barley.  Speltz.  Grass.  Clover.  AMalfa.  Pasture 
and  Lawn  Mixtures.  Potatoes  and  all  otber  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Tbis  Book  is  FREE  to  all  who  are  Inicicsted  la  tbe 
crops  tbey  trow.    A  Postal  Card  will  brine  it  to  your  door.    Write  for  it  today. 

Address  RATEKIN'S  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  Box*? 


SeedCorn 


ST.  CHARLES  KN|>  COB  WHITE  CORN 
BEST  FOR  CORN;  BEST  FOR  ENSILAGE 
Grown  In  St.  Chnrles  County,  Mo.;  buy  It  direct 
and  get  the  genuine  article.  Write  for  prices. 
LOUIS  F.  MARTEN,  Dept.  X,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 


POULTRY 


Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED  ROCKS — 55  COCKERELS,  GO 
pullets;  magnificent  thoroughbreds, 
heavyweights,  narrow  barring.  Free 
booklet,  low  prices.  Hazeldell  Yards,  Es- 
sex. Ia. 

BUFF  ROCKS— EGGS  CHEAP.  NET- 
tie  Campbell,  Elyria,  Neb. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets;  heavy  bone,  narrow 
barred;  show  birds  specialty;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  G.  W.  Feuerstein,  Fremont. 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.50 
each.    J.  A.  Winterstein,  Wayne,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $1  and  $1.50  each.  H.  K.  Bixler, 
McCook,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  REDS— FIFTY  COCK- 
erels  bred  from  Omaha.  Sioux  City,  Lin- 
coln, Davenport  winners,  $3  up.  Scott 
Covalt,  Box  O,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


R  O  S  E-C  OMB  RED  EGGS  FOR 
hatching;  setting,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  T.  R. 
Haynes.  Auburn,  Neb. 

40  CHOICE  SINGLE-COMB  RED  AND 
Barred  Rock  cockerels,  $1.50  each.  Amelia 
Parks,  Wood  River,  Neb.  


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  from  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs, 
15  for  $1.50,  100  for  $5.  John  Freythaler, 
Norfolk,  Neb. 


FIFTY  GOOD  SINGLE-COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  cockerels;  prices  reasonable. 
D.  W.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR 
Sale— Strong,  well  marked.  Frank  J. 
Drapela,  R.  3,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


GOOD  SCORING  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels.  Good  shape  and  white 
color.  Address  William  Schriener,  Ex- 
eter, Neb. 


Wyandottes 

WrHTTE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Best  blood  in  America.  Won 
highest  honors  Nebraska  State  Poultry 
show  1914.  Send  for  mating  list.  Oscar 
L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


VIGOROUS 
cockerels,  $1. 
Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  ) 
Mrs.  Mary  Dwyer,  Arden, 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels;  high-scored  stock,  $1.50  to  $2.  White 
Wyandotte  cockerels,  extra  good  ones. 
S.  W.  Avery,  Fairmont,  Neb. 


LOOK!  READ!  I  HAVE  A  FEW 
scored  cockerels  for  sale.  Booking  or- 
ders for  eggs  from  my  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes and  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns. 
Won  more  firsts  than  any  other  ex- 
hibitor at  Auburn  show.  No  disquali- 
fied stock  in  my  pens.  George  Coulter, 
jr.,  Auburn,  Neb. 


Turkeys 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — 
Both  sexes,  big-boned  birds;  Light 
Brahma  cockerels,  good  ones.  Frank  A. 
John,  Bedford,  Ia. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS, 
White  Pekin  ducks,  White  African  Gui- 
neas, Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorn  hens 
and  cockerels,  Anconas;  first-class 
stock.    Edward  E.  Dooley,  Selma,  Ia. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEVS, 
Barred  Rock  cockerels,  Pekin  drakes. 
Samuel  Locke,  Selma,  Iowa. 


PURE-BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Toms,  $5;  hens,  $3.  Nisley  Bros.,  Lexing- 
ton. Neb. 


Ducks  and  Geese 

200  ROUEN,  INDIAN  RUNNER,  MUS- 
covy  ducks,  Silver- Laced  Wyandotte 
cockerels  and  Toulouse  geese.  Fred  Ku- 
cera,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


ROUEN  DUCKS, 
Write  James  Cassell, 


THE    BIG  KIND. 

Fremont,  Neb.    R.  3. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES, 
raised  from  $100  trio.  Also  Shetland 
ponies.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford,  Iowa. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE,  BUFF  ANfj 
Brown  Leghorn  Cockerels  for  sale;  also 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Orpington  and  K>  <ls. 
Prize  winning  stock.    L.  P.  Harris,  Col- 
lege View,  Nob. 


CHICKS  DEAD  IN  SHELL?  LATEST 
methods  of  incubation  will  stop  it  M 
postpaid.  ICdw.  K.  Stockfeld.  Lincoln, 
Neb.    Route  & 


V.A1SY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES— 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Egg» 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  furm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  MaplewoaA 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 

Please  mention  Twentieth  century 
Farmer  when   writing  to  advertisers. 
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POULTRY 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

POULTRY  PHOTOGRAPHS — WE  BUY 
food,  clear  photographs  of  poultry, 
:hicks,  poultry  houses,  incubators  in 
•peration,  taking  off  hatches,  etc.  We 
>ay  up  to  $1  each.  Keep  your  camera 
inapping  and  sell  your  pictures  to  us 
<Vrite  us  about  it.  Twentieth  Century 
rarmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— EGGS,  GANDERS,  COCK- 
rels  from  Orpingtons,  Langshans,  Leg- 
orns.  Wyandottes,  Houdans:  also  gui- 
eas.  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pigeons,  drakes, 
'ree  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte  Cen- 
sr.  Neb. 


CHOICE  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— 
,11  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
ottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons. 
,eghorns,  Hambergs,  Brahmas,  Lang- 
hans,  Minorcas.  Also  ducks  and  geese. 
Write  for  catalogue  No.  11,  Logan  Valley 
'oultry  Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


CURE  SICK  CHICKENS  WITH 
k-rmikil.  Catalogue  and  sample  free. 
,ye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Holstein  Calves 

FOR  THE  NEXT  SO  DAYS  WE  WILL 
ispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
eavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
ows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
alves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
re  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
rated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  youi 
nsh  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send] 
rder  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis.  


DOGS 


COLLIES— SEND  FOR  LIST.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  501,  Oakland,  la. 


FOR  SALE— SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS, 
able  and  white,  pedigreed  stock,  $5 
ach.  Eugene  Burkett,  Herman,  Neb., 
Washington  county. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  FULL,  UNLIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 
a  Bovles  Business  College,  Omaha.  Neb., 
t  a  discount.  Good  for  either  shorthand 
r  business  course.  An  excellent  oppor- 
unitv  for  some  ambitious  young  person, 
-largest  and  best  equipped  business 
chool  in  the  west.  Fosition  guaranteed. 
Jet  our  price  on  this  scholarship  before 
■ou  decide  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
chool  this  winter.  Twentieth  Century 
rarmer,  Omaha,  Neb.  0 


6  PER  CENT  LOANS  ON  FARMS, 
irchard  lands,  city  resident  or  business 
>ropertv  \o  buy,  build,  improve,  extend 
ir  refund  mortgages  or  other  securities; 
erms  reasonable;  special  privileges;  cor- 
espondence  invited.  Dept.  L,  749  Henry 
Bldg..  Seattle,  Wash.,  or  618  Common- 
vealth  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.  

MEN  FOR  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY— 
ilotormen  and  conductors;  fine  oppor- 
unity;  about  $S0  monthly.  Experience 
mnecessary.  No  strikes.  State  age.  Ad- 
Iress  Box  Y-408,  Twentieth  Century 
farmer. 


100  SHAVES  FOR  $1,  INCLUDING 
>ne  Jiant  Junior  safety  razor  and  12 
)lades  guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satis- 
!action  or  money  refunded.  Every  man 
?an  use  one.  Send  stamps  or  money. 
Roushkolb  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
:ial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
:opy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
md  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
?rows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


SEND  50  CENTS  (NO  STAMPS)  FOR 
Humane  Pig  Puller.  Only  practical  and 
safe  instrument  ever  made.  Money  re- 
turned if  not  satisfied.  Agents  wanted. 
Nebraska  Supply  Co.,  3S38  Hamilton, 
3maha. 

VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.    Established  1880. 


LANDS 

Arkansas 

387 -ACRE  RICH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm;  80  cultivation,  balance  timbered— 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Alabama 

A  SUNNY  SOUTH  IMPROVED  STOCK 
farm  at  $7  per  acre  to  close  an  estate. 
This  2,465  acres  was  appraised  four  years 
ago  at  $25,000.  Will  grow  any  crop  as 
well  or  better  than  lands  in  Iowa  or  Ne- 
braska, and  fruits  and  nuts  very  much 
better;  1,500  acres  cultivatable,  balance 
timbered.  Running  water  and  fine  pas- 
ture the  year  round.  Onlv  V*  mile  to 
the  station,  6  miles  to  the  county  seat  of 
1.500  inhabitants.  This  is  a  wonderful 
bargain,  but  I  have  another  of  2,235  acres 
equally  good.  References,  any  bank  here. 
Write  E.  E.  Secor,  the  Iowa  Land  Man, 
Selma,  Alabama, 


California 

LAND  FOR  THE  FARMER  AT  FARM 
prices— land  in  the  heart  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley— land  that  is  as  good  as 
the  best— land  that  raises  gram,  alfalfa, 
oranges,  peaches,  grapes— land  with  a 
market  of  a  million  people  reached  over 
night— land  having  three  railroads,  rural 
mail,  telephone,  electric  light  and  power 
lines,  schools,  churches— land  with  or 
without  irrigation— land  for  you  in  sunny 
California  at  right  prices,  right  location, 
right  neighbors.  Write  for  particulars. 
W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  815  City  National  Bank, 
Omaha. 


Canada 

RICH,  LEVEL  PRAIRIE  LANDS, 
along  a  new  trunk  line  railroad,  with 
station  on  the  land,  only  forty  miles 
north  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  Da- 
kota line,  where  the  chinook  winds  tem- 
per the  climate  so  that  it's  never  very 
hot  or  cold.  Grasses  here  are  most  nu- 
tritious, and  wheat,  barley,  flax,  etc., 
yield  enormously,  while  potatoes  and 
vegetables  make  several  times  as  much 
as  they  do  in  Iowa  cr  Nebraska.  No 
finer  place  to  raise  stock,  for  feed,  water 
and  shelter  are  easily  had  and  cost  lit- 
tle. We  own  50,000  acres  that  we  want 
to  sell  to  actual  settlers  at  a  very  low 
rate  and  on  easy  terms.  Let  us  tell  about 
this  remarkable  offer.  Reference,  Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Canada.  Write  Helger- 
son  Land  Co.,  Lethbridge. '  Canada,  or 
H.  L.  Helgerson,  General  Delivery, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Delaware 

FARMS— GOOD  LAND,  CLOSE  TO 
best  markets;  genial  climate.  Free 
pamphlet.  Address  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, Dover,  Delaware. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL.  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.   87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Iahdo 

UPPER  SNAKE  VALLEY.  IDAHO— 
Crops  never  fail.  Three  farms— 160  acres, 
4S0  acres,  720  acres— improved,  all  in  cul- 
tivation, near  railroad  and  good  towns. 
Crops  average  $24  per  acre  1913.  Must 
be  closed  out  on  account  of  other  busi- 
ness. Very  low  prices.  Terms  reason- 
able. Will  sell  separately.  Write  owner, 
C.  C.  Moore,   St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


280- ACRE  FARM,  35  MILES  FROM 
Minneapolis,  1%  miles  from  a  good  rail- 
road town;  part  under  cultivation,  bal- 
ance meadow  and  pasture  land;  good 
soil;  good  8-room  house,  worth  $3,000; 
barn,  granary,  corn  cribs,  cattle  sheds, 
machine  sheds,  etc. ;  14  cows,  20  head  of 
steers  and  heifers,  3  horses,  hogs,  chick- 
ens, complete  set  farm  machinery,  bug- 
gies, wagons,  sleds,  50  tons  of  hay,  1,200 
baskets  corn,  150  bushels  mixed  grain. 
175  bushels  potatoes;  in  fact,  everything 
on  the  farm  goes  except  the  furniture. 
Price,  $12,000,  one-half  cash.  Schwab 
Bros.,  1028  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MINNESOTA— GOO  ACRES,  WELL  IM- 
proved;  450  plow  land,  100  meadow,  50 
river  pasture;  modern,  13-room  house; 
large  basement  barn;  full  set  modern 
buildings;  5  miles  city  of  15,000;  best  corn, 
clover  and  stock  land;  $60  per  acre.  Ab- 
solutely no  trades.  Complete  leaflet  de- 
scription mailed.  Other  Minnesota  farms. 
Write  W.  C.  Murphy,  Foley,  Minn. 


Minnesota 

BUY  MINNESOTA  LAND— 18,000 
acres,  Carlton  county,  from  $12.50  to  $15 
an  acre.  Easy  terms  to  homeseekers. 
Agents  wanted.    V    Malm,  Zimmerman, 


Missouri 

SOUTHWESTERN  MISSOURI  FARM 
For  Sale— 60  acres,  Wz  miles  from  Spring- 
field, on  gravel  road;  telephone,  R.  F.  D. ; 
school  and  church  y2  mile;  splendid 
water;  good  "-room  house,  remodeled  and 
painted  inside  and  out  recently;  new 
barn,  24x30,  with  cattle  shed  10x30;  barn 
also  painted;  smoke  house,  corn  crib  and, 
store  room;  4  acres  timber,  principally 
oak;  covered  with  luxuriant  blue  grass, 
timothy  and  clover;  all  property  adjacent 
and  along  Springfield  road  highly  im- 
proved; splendid  home  for  farmer  who 
wants  to  make  good  investment  and  do 
light,  mixed  farming  in  fine  climate; 
good  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce 
right  at  hand.  Apply  W.  B.  Robinson, 
owner,  628  Washington  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 


IF  YOU    WANT    FARMS    OR  STOCK 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  Merchants  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Minn. 


SKKDS 


A  CUSTOMER  OF  OURS  HAS  ABOUT 
two  cars  of  very  best,  early-maturing, 
white  variety  seed  corn,  biggest  yielder 
in  the  state;  has  made  80  bushels;  this 
year  made  double  neighboring  yields.  In- 
vestigate and  secure  some  of  this  care- 
fully selected,  shelled  and  guaranteed 
seed  corn.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  Eddvville,  Neb., 
$2  per  bushel.  Eddyville  State  Bank, 
Eddyville,  Neb 


North  Dakota 

STOCK  RANCHES— ANY  SIZE  TRACT 
$2  per  acre  down,  balance  19  years,  in- 
terest 6  per  cent.  Land  adapted  alfalfa, 
corn,  other  small  grains,  dairying,  live 
stock.  Good  pasture,  hay,  markets, 
churches,  schools,  transportation.  Excel- 
lent water,  15  feet.  T.  L.  McDonald, 
Towner,  N.  D. 


Oregon 

TWENTY-ACRE  COMMERCIAL  OR- 
chard— apple,  pear,  peach,  etc— 186  miles 
southeast  Salt  Lake  City,  on  Transconti- 
nental line.  Plenty  of  good  water.  Ideal 
climate.  Good  opportunity  for  fruit  bus- 
iness. Will  trade  on  good  corn-belt 
farm.    J.  F.  Ingels,  Melbourne,  Iowa. 


Wisconsin 

WE  OWN  30,000  ACRES  OF  UN1M- 
proved  farm  land  in  Clark  county,  Wis- 
consin; $1S  an  acre;  small  down  payment, 
long  time  on  balance,  interest  6  per  cent; 
good  soil,  fine  climate,  good  water;  land 
easily  cleared;  close  to  railroad,  schools, 
churches,  cheese  factories  and  cream- 
eries and  free  rural  delivery  routes;  tel- 
ephone. County  and  state  roads  run 
through  entire  tract.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  "Your  Great  Opportunity."  Good 
agents  wanted;  commission  guaranteed. 
Lake  States  Land  Company,  405-6  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  tale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wyoming 

A  SNAP— GOOD  IMPROVED  CATTLE 
ranch  for  sale  in  northern  Wyoming,  near 
forest  reserve:  plenty  water  and  range; 
200  acres  under  ditch,  all  improved,  $17.50 
per  acre.  Must  sell.  Liberal  terms,  low 
interest.  Address  Ranch  Box  634,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


HELP  WANTED 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  jobs;  $65  to  $150  month;  vaca- 
tions: steady  work.  Parcel  post  and  in- 
come tax  mean  many  vacancies;  common 
education  sufficient:  "pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  free  list  of  posi- 
tions now  available.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  C  94,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WAN  TED— LOCAL  AGENTS  IN  NE- 
braska  and  western  Iowa— $5  to  $7  per 
day  to  hustlers;  no  others  need  apply. 
Address  Dept.  4,  202  West  St..  Tola.  Kan. 


SALESMEN    FOR    HIGH-CLASS  TO- 

bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  V-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


FREE  CIRCULAR.  ON  NEWLY  PAT- 
ented  surface  packer,  mulcher,  pulverizer, 
clod  smasher  and  rain  preserver.  Keller 
Land  Roller  Co.,  Kearney,  Neb. 


ALFALFA-  SEED  AND  HONEY  Di- 
rect from  farmer,  and  sample.  Write  W. 
L.  Eavey,  Brady,  Neb. 


WHITE  FLOWER  SWEET  CLOVER 
seed,  Red  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
seed.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


SEPTEMBER  SELECTED  SEED  CORN 
— Early  maturing  Silver  King  and  Minn 
No.  13.  Sweepstakes-winning  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  oats.  Send  for  prices  and  sam- 
ple.   John  Henderson,  Cokato,  Minn. 


BUY  YOUR  SEED  CORN  NOW.  I 
guarantee  95  per  cent  germination  or  bet- 
ter. Iowa  Goldmine,  Pearl  White,  Legal 
Tender,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  other 
varieties  at  $2  per  bushel,  shelled,  and 
$2.50  in  the  ear.  Seed  corn  my  specialty. 
Paul  Rohwer,  Waterloo.  Neb. 


SURPLUS  SEED  CORN  CAN  PROFIT- 
ably  be  advertised  in  this  department. 
Write  for  rates.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  FROM  THE  SEED  CORN 
center  of  the  world.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3, 
Blair,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  FOR 
farmers'  price  and  sample  write  J.  L. 
Maxson.   Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D. 


SEED  COR  N-OUARAXTBUD  TO 
:row.    William  Sanders,  Easton,  111. 


1,000  BUSHELS  PLTRE  IOWA  SILVi: li- 
mine seed  corn,  95  per  cent  germination 
test;  excellent  seed— $1.50  per  bushel, 
shelled  and  graded.  P.  M.  Richardson. 
Slater,  Mo. 


GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  — IOWA  SILVER  MINE 
Seed  Corn — Until  March  first,  only  $1.50 
per  bushel.  Michael  Bielmaier,  Bone- 
steel.  S.  D. 


PURE  KHERSON  OATS.  AYE  BROS.. 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE— WHITE  WILSON  SEED 
corn  and  Oderbrucker  seed  barley.  Chas. 
E.  Wirt,  Lewistcn,  Minn. 


BLACK     HILLS    ALFALFA  SEED  — 

Hardiest  known.    Send  40  cents  for  large 

sample  and  prices.  Lewis  C.  Verplast, 
New  Underwood,  S.  D. 

SEED  BARGAINS— COMPARE  THESE 
prices  and  order  now  before  advance.  In 
100-pound  lots— Prime  Red  Clover.  $15  50; 
Prime  Alfalfa,  $11;  Timothy,  $5.  Send  us 
your  order  for  a  sample  lot  and  you  will 
be  satisfied  and  order  more.  Nebraska 
Supply  Co.,  3838  Hamilton,  Omaha.  Neb. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY. 
$5  per  bushel.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair. 
Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNTY, 
non-irrigated  alfalfa  seed,  cane,  millet 
and  sweet  clover  seeds:  baled  alfalfa  hay. 
all  cuttings.  Prices  and  samples  free. 
Schwabe'  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN-I  HAVE  100  BUSHELS 
early  selected  Iowa  Silvermine,  tests  95 
per  cent.  Shipped  on  30-day  approval; 
$2.50  per  bushel  on  ear.  or  shelled  and 
graded.  A.  B.  Holland.  R.  R.  No.  2, 
Essex,  la. 


SOME  EXCELLENT  IOWA  GOLD- 
mine,  Silvermine,  Early  Yellow  Rose  and 
Calico  seed  corn.  $1.75,  shelled,  tips  and 
butts  off;  $1.50  per  bushel  on  the  ear. 
Write  me.    William  Kohl,  Clarks,  Neb. 


PURE  IOWA  GOLDMINE  SEED  CORN 
—  Kiln  dried,  $2.50  per  bushel,  either  shelled 
or  ear.  Write  for  sample.  Miles  Albert, 
Leigh,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED.  $G.  FARMS  FOR 
sale  and  rent.   J.  Mulhall,  Sioux  City,  la. 


SEED  CORN.  IMPROVED  LEAM- 
'ng.  $1.50  per  bushel,  shelled;  select  ears, 
$2.50.  f.  o.  b.    John  Butcher,  Valley,  Neb. 
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BOYS,  HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

The  Great  $1.00 

CHAMPION 

BASE  BALL  GAME 

For  Only  25  Cents 


©  O0T  M>  DA3E.3  FULLI' 


This  game  is  a  wonder.  It's  just  like  real  base  ball.  / 
It  keeps  you  up  on  your  toes — wild  with  excite- 
ment— from  the  first  to  the  last  inning.  >\coopon 
You  make  every  play  yourself— a  base  bit,  /  and  25c 

,  i       i  i  t\        /  exchanged 

home  run,  stolen  base — every  play  m  the  X  tor  tho  $i.oo 
game  /  °  hampion 

6  tt,   '        i      ,   ,.  i  cr      n  •       /   Uase  Hall  (imiw  at 

For  a  short  time  only  we  oiler  this  /TlH,  Twentieth  Cwi- 

fascinatinc  frame  to  our  readers  at  / tury  Farmer  Office,  10» 
,,  ?  1  I   -)-      /  Bee  Ituihliiiii,  Omaha,  Xeb. 

the  remarkably  low  price  w  J.>e/  Add  6o  for  voetage  lf  oraer«a 
with  eon  poll.  /  by  mail- 
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Essentials  for  Right  Kind  of  Co- 
operation  670 

Ensilage  Cutter   671 

Expending  Time  of  State  Fairs  6i5 

Feeders'  Association  in  Nebraska.  .655 

Fair,  County   662 

Fairs,  Farmer  Putnam  on  Past  and 

Present   663 

Fair,  Lengthening  Time  of  State.. 663 
Fair,  State;  Unfair  Promotion  of.. 663 
Fair,  Nebraska  State;  Its  Tactics.. 663 

Fair.  County   664 

Fair,   Nebraska;   Education  at  664 

Fruit   Growers'    Association,  Meet- 
ing of    .664 

Farmers'  National  Confess   666 

Fruit  Growers'  Organization  in  the 

Puyallup  Valley   668 

Fairs,  Lessons  of  the  672 

Farmers   Must  Organize   672 

Farmer  Disagrees  with  Dean  Price. 672 
Farmers'    Institute    Work    in  Ne- 
braska  67S 

Farm  Products  Exposition   682 

Fanners'    Week   in    Missouri  6S6 

Oracle  Dairy  Cattle  Club   659 

Grain  Elevator,  Co-operative   660 

Getting  at  Root  of  Things  as  Re- 
gards Board  of  Agriculture  6S2 

Ham  and  Bacon  Show   676 

Hog  Growers  Urged  to  Protest 

Against  Action  of  Veterinarians.  .673 
Hog  Cholera,  Plan  for  Eradication 

of  Discussed  at  Banquet  6,7s 

Horticultural   Congress   682 

Iowa  Swine  Show   666 

Interstate  Live  Stock  Show  669 

International  Stock  Show   671 

Iowa  Beef  Producers'  Association.. 674 

International  Live  Stock  Show  679 

International     Live     Stock  Show, 

Sidelights    on   6S0 

Iowa  Beef  Producers'   Meeting  682 

Jersey  Cattle  Breeders'  Meeting — 671 
Live  Stock  Growing    Contests  for 

Boys   67S 

Lessons     in     Co-operation  Worth 

Knowing   6S3 

Mellor  Methods,  Inquiry  About  666 

Minnesota  Holds  Successful  Fair... 667 
Money  Making  Through  Co-opera- 
tion  ..6S3 

Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Meet  57 

Nebraska  State  Fair  Inquiry  666 

Nebraska   Farmers'    Congress  Pro- 
gram  872 

Nebraska  Fanners'   Congress   67  7 

National  Live  Stock  Meet.ngs  677 

Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress,  Meet- 
ing of   6S1 

Nebraska  State  Board   of  Agricul- 
ture; Should  It  Be  Reorganized?.. 682 

National  Alfalfa  Association  *382 

Nebraska  Board  of  Agriculture  Re- 
organization  682 

Nebraska  State  Board   of  Agricul- 
ture; Should  It  Be  Reorganised 7..6S3 
Nebraska  State  Board   of  Agricul- 
ture; Should  It  Be  Reorganized?. .6S4 

Nebraska  Stock  Feeders'  Ass'n  681 

Nemaha  County  Poultry  Show  685 

Nebraska    Sanitary    Board  Adopts 

Rules   686 

Ozark  Bankers'  Development  Com- 
mittee  670 

Organization   Influence   679 

Organized  Agriculture   6S2 

Piano  Reorganization,  That  661 

Piano  Independent  Harvester  Co. ..660 

Professional  Exhibitor   66S 

Protest   Against   Rules   Offered  by 

Veterinarians   684 

Reduced  Rates  to  Denver  Shows  6S2 

Swine    Breeders    of    Iowa,  Annual 


State  Fairs  and  Expositions,  1913.. 658 
State  Fails  and  Expositions.  1913.. 659 
State  Fair,  Nebraskans  Loyal  to.. 666 
South  Dakota's  Best  Slate  Fair.... 667 
Sheep  and  Sheepmen  at  the  Inter- 
national  680 

Township  Agricultural   Clubs  657 

Veterinarians  or  Hog  Growers?  681 

Pests 

Burdock  and  Canada  Thistle  636 

Chinch  Bug,  Plan  War  on  674 

Fleas,  Getting  Rid  of   667 

Dodder  in  Alfalfa   660 

Fundus  Growth  on  Cedar  Trees. ...658 
Graperoot   Worms,   Fighting  677 


Heel  Fly   656 

Heel  Fly  Again   ,638 

Hessian  Fly,  Look  Out  for  682 

Sheep  Kill   Woodtick   656 

Sheep  or  Sheep  Killers,  Which?  686 

Successful    Trap    Setting   679 

Poultry 

Advertising   656 

Altitude  and  Chickens   671 

Altitude  and  Chickens   674 

Altitude  and   Chickens   676 

Broodv  Hen,  The   636 

Blackhead,   Keeping-  Off  658 

Bleaching  Show  Birds   665 

Breeds  Asked  About   669 

Brooders,  Disinfect  the   670 

Baby  Ostriches   678 

Boycotting   Eggs   682 

Breeding  True  to  Color   6S3 

Breeding  Pen   684 

Cold  Storage   657 

Caponizing   .'663 

Changes  in  Standard  Breds  666 

Cholera   669 

Careful  Breeding  Increases  Income. 671 
Country  Schools,  Teaching  Poultry 

Raising  in   673 

Corn  Fodder  for  Chickens  674 

Dry  Ration  for  Poultry   675 

Diversified  Poultry  Raising   6>2 

Eggs   661 

Expert  Care  of  the  Poultry  660 

Egg-Laying  Contest   660 

Egg    Question,    The    Present  660 

Exercise  for  Hens  During  Winter.  .670 

Eggs,  Fresh   675 

Egg  Farming   678 

Egg  Storage  Economy   680 

Egg  Shortage   6S2 

First  Culls  656 

Fumigating   656 

Fancier  and  Breeder   660 

Featherless  Chicks   663 

Fattening  Chickens   ;  6G5 

Faverelle  Breed,   Description  of.. ..668 

Feeding'  Chickens   66S 

Forced  Birds  Poor  Breeders  671 

Farmers'  Bulletins   669 

Feeding  Green-Cut  Bone   673 

Feeding  Chickens  in  Winter   680 

Feed  Corn  Rather  than  Wheat — 6S3 

Grasshopper  Traps,    Living  663 

Gouty  Condition  in  Turkeys  666 

Grit  Required  in  Chicken  Feed  66S 

Geese,  Sick   670 

Good  Mixture  for  Poultry  6S3 

Green  Feed  Necessary  in  Winter... 6^3 
Hot  Weather  Good  for  Poultry ...  .656 

Housing  Chickens  6S0 

Incubator,  Care  of  670 

Indian  Runner  Ducks   674 

International  Laying   Contest  678 

Improving  the  Flock  6S0 

Incubator  Made  Poultry  Profitable. 6S4 

Incubator,  Buying  an   686 

Killing    Poultry  666 

London  Purple   670 

Late  Hatched  Chickens,  Care  of... 672 

Laying,  Early   674 

Molting  Time   656 

Missouri  Poultry   664 

Marketing  Poultry  Products   666 

'Martin  House  Near  Poultry   666 

Medical  Hints  for  Poultry   6J6 

Missouri    Egg-Laying    Contest  682 

Marketing    Eggs    Through  Cream- 
eries  672 

Missouri  Poultry   Demonstration — 673 

Moving    Poultry   678 

Nebraska  Hen  No  Slouch   678 

Picking  Geese  and  Ducks  661 

Poultry   House   672 

Poultry  House  Plan   676 

Plans  for  Fighting  Insects  679 

Poultry  in  Town   681 

Preparing  for  the  Show  6S1 

Packing   Eggs   for  Shipping  6S3 

Poultry  Terms,  Meaning  of...  686 

Quality  Should  Control  Price  673 

Respiratory  Organs  of  a  Fowl  655 

Rheumatism   655 

Rhode  Island  Club,  Headquarters. .667 

Raisa  Mere  O.ickens  672 

i  Rock  Salt  and  Chickens   679 

Roosting  Closets   6S3 

Spring  Hatches  G*5 

Summer  Fertility   658 

Scabies   658 

Silage  for  Fowls   661 

State  Fair  for  Chickens   u62 

Stone  Bruise   667 

Space  Required  for  Poultry  Plant.. 667 

Squab   Questions   6,1 

Squab  Business  Profitable   675 

Shelter  for  Ducks  and  Geese  680 

Strange  Dise.ase  and  Treatment  681 

Sprouted   Oats  for  Feed  6S1 

Stay  with  One  Kind  of  Breed  6S3 

Shortage  in  Eggs   684 

Selilng-  Eggs  bv  Weight   6v4 

Turkeys  Are  Profitable   635 

Timely  Items  of  Interest  to  Poultry 

Raisers  and  Fanciers   659 

Turkeys  for  Thanksgiving.  Supply- 
ing the   675 

Tariff  Off   «78 

Turning  the  Eggs  6S5 

Uneven  Distribution  of  Eggs  .-684 


Good  Roads  in  New  York  659 

Good  Roads,  Economic  Value  of — 681 
How    to    Have    Health     in  Rural 

Communities   675 

Humidity  in  Rural  Schools  675 

Improving  Health  Conditions   661 

Medical  Inspection  in  Schools  675 

Koads,    Why  Drag  the   600 

Rural  Schools    666 

Road  Making  in  Missouri  Done  by 

Volui  1 

Roads,  importance  of  Good  671 

Roads,  Good  Ones  and  How  to 
Make  Them   671 

Roads,  Real  Boosting  for  or  Politi- 
cal Hot  Air?  677 

Trees  for  the  Dry  Lands  680 

Rural  Life 

Co-Operative  Threshing   661 

Four    True    Stories    of  Minnesota 

Pioneers   656 

Homesteading  in  the  Sand  Hills.. 677 
Trapping  in  Water  and  011  Laud... 680 

Bankers  Buying  Alfalfa  Seed  679 

Kansas  Alfalfa  Seed   673 

Sweet  Clover,  Handling  for  Seeds.. 660 

Selection  of  Seed  Coin  66! 

Seed  Corn,  Method  Protested  668 

Select  Seed  Potatoes  Now  671 

Seed  Corn  Problem   678 

Seed  for  Acre  of  Lima  Beans  678 

To  Stop  Frauds  in  Seed  Sales  6-il 

Why    Farmers    Are    Interested  in 

Good  Seed   683 

Soil 

Bumper  Crops,  Another  Side  of.... 663 
Crop  Rotations  in  Grain  Sorghum 

Belt   679 

Drouth  Season,  Lesson  Taught  by.. 673 
Fertility  of  the   Soil  and  How  to 

Maintain   It   6S5 

How  to  Use  Manure  Most  Profit- 
ably  673 

Improving  Alkali  Soil   658 

Intrinsic  Value  of  Manure  on  the 

Farm   672 

Importance  of  Moist  Subsoil   683 

Liming  for   Colorado  Soil   677 

Liming  the  Soil   672 

Manure  Spreader  a  Necessity   674 

Manure  for  Orchard  Fertilizing  683 

Ponds  for  Storing  Water   671 

Pumping  Plant   Irrigation   6>3 

To  Ourselves  and  Our  Posterity — 667 
Western  Pluck  and  Energy,  An  Ex- 
ample   of     65S 

Fertility  of  Soil  and  How  to  Main- 
tain It   6S6 


Vaccinating  for  Chickenpox   673 

White  Diarrhea.  The   <-.-657 

Watering  Trough  for  Chickens  666 

Zero  Weather  and  Hatching  6S5 

Kural  Improvement 


Culverts.  Construction 
gated  Iron   


of  Corru- 


Yeterinary 

Animal  Health  Rules  in  Iowa  65S 

Breed  ng  Cholera  Resistance   666 

Cow  Gives  Bloody  Milk   655 

Colt  with  Swelled  Knees  657 

Cow  Apparently  Tubercular   658 

Calf  Troubled  with  Breathing  671 

Cornstalk  Disease,  Preventive  for.. 671 

Cattle  and  Cornstalks   677 

Cornstalk  Disease.   So-Called  6Si 

Disinfecting  After  Hog  Cholera — 685 
Founder  Lameness,  Treatment  for.. 661 

Hogs  Stiff  All  Over   655 

Hog  Cholera,   Inviting   66) 

Hog  Cholera  Demonstration   664 

Hog  Cholera,    Some    Timely  Facts 

About   665 

Horse  Plague  61-0 

Hog  Cholera  Inquiry   67S 

Hog    Diseases    Sometimes    Due  to 

Heredity   66S 

Hog  Cholera  Statistics  in  Iowa  674 

Hog  Grower  Commends  L's  681 

Heaves,  Treatment  of   677 

Immunization,  Trouble  with   665 

Illinois  Cattle  Shipping  Should  Be 

Controlled  by  Congress   670 

Kicking  Cow,  Remedy  for  682 

Mare  Has  Little  Sores   '57 

Milk,   Bloody;   Cause  of  663 

Mare,  Management  of  Pregnant  675 

Monday  Morning  Disease   6S2 

May  Farmers  Vaccinate?   683 

Pigs  Weak  in  the  Back  667 

Peculiar  Joint  Affection   671 

Recognition  of  Dr.  Connaway  659 

Ruptured  Colt   663 

Rickets  in  Pigs   ..675 

Serum,  Price  of  Nebraska  657 

!  Serum,  Regulation   659 

Serum,  Where  to  Inject  It  676 

Spleen,  Doctor's  Theory  of  676 

Sore  on  Colt's  Leg  682 

Tuberculous    Cattle,    Danger  from 

Shipping    -657 

Toe   Nails    and    Skin  Falling  Off 

Pigs  667 

Thumps  in  Pigs   675 

Word  of  Appreciation   678 

Miscellaneous 

Colonel  Callahan  Passes  Away  657 

Atmospheric  Humidity   668 

Africa,  Plowing  Motor  Contest  in. ..670 
Arch  Grafting  for  Girdled  Trees  ...671 

Auto  Tires,  Care  of  61 . 

Advertisements  that  Sell,  Writing.. 680 

Book  Reviews     661 

Croppy's  Fight  with  a  Skunk  65S 

Christmas  Tree  Fad   6s0 

Forest  Tree  Cultivation  '159 

Furs.  Curing  and  Caring  for  bio 

FranKing  Privileges,  Abuse  of  668 

Hopkins,  Dr.  Cyril  G  673 

Immigration   662 

Music,  "What  Might  Have  Been". .667 
Motorcycle  Used  by  Missionaries. .  .676 
Maple  Sugar  Industry  in  Vermont. .677 

National  Vandalism   675 

New  Parcel  Pest  Rates  680 

President    Bailey's   Retirement  60S 

Picked    Poems   660 

Prof.  Hunt  is  Dead  667 

Rain.  What  Makes  the   662 

Story,  "Dan,  Faithful  Horse"  662 

Subscriber,  A  Pleased   6'.3 

Storv,  "Nan's    Christmas  Inspira- 
tion"  680 

Vegetable  Diet   673 

Water  Power  in  the  Prairie  States, 

Utilizing   666 
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Specifications  of  the  Case  "40,"  Illustrated  Above: 


Westinghouse  Electric  Starting  and 

Lighting  Equipment. 
Bosch  Magneto  ( 2-Point,  Dual  System) . 
Warner  Auto-Meter. 
8-Day  Clock— Rim  Wind. 
2- Tone  Electric  Vibrator  Horn. 
Firestone  Universal  Quick-Detachable 

Demountable  Rims. 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Tires  (37x4 }£). 
Extra  Tire  on  Rim. 
Two  Extra  Inner  Tubes. 


Tire  Cover. 
Weed  Tire  Chains. 

Rayfield  Carburetor,  water   and  air 

heated,  Dash  Adjustment. 
Genuine  Pantasote  Top  and  Dust  Hood. 

Side  Curtains,  folded  in  top,  easily 

adjusted  from  seats. 
Rain  Vision  Ventilating  Windshield. 
Electric  Head  Lights. 
Side  Lights,  combination  oil  and  electric. 
Electric  Tail  Light. 


Electric  Dash  Lamp. 

Work  Light  on  Long  Wire. 

Robe  Rail,  Foot  Rest,  and  the  usual 

Tools,  Tire  Repair  Kit,  Jack,  etc. 
Mayo  Impulse  Tire  Pump. 
Wheel  Base,  124  inches. 
T-Head  Motor  (4J£x5# ). 
Forty  Horsepower. 

Price  $2300   {including  all  the  above 
equipment} . 


Where  Those  Hidden  Values  Count 


Into  every  Case  Car  go  values  in  mate- 
rials and  construction  that  few  makers 
of  even  higher-priced  cars  can  afford  to 
put  into  their  product. 

These  are  the  values  that  determine 
how  long  a  car  will  last — how  long  it  will 
run  with  that  smoothness,  quietness  and 
sureness  for  which  you  bought  it  origin- 
ally, also  what  you  can  get  on  re-sale, 
should  you  ever  want  to  dispose  of  it. 

Every  man  who  buys  a  motor  car  must 
consider  more  than  mere  appearance  and 
first  demonstration.  Neither  indicates 
real  worth,  although  these  elements  are 
most  essential.  And  you  want  the  most 
that  your  money  will  buy. 

How  to  Get  It 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  it. 

Use  your  best  judgment  as  far  as  you 
can.  Then  take  the  seller's  reputation  as 
a  guarantee  for  what  you  cannot  judge 
yourself.  Take  his  word  for  the  values 
that  do  not  show  on  the  surface.  All 
buyers  of  motor  cars  must  do  that.  For 
no  car's  real  value  shows  at  first. 

Where  It  Does  Show 

It  shows  at  the  twenty,  forty  or  sixty- 
thousandth  mile  on  roads  that  are  not 
smooth  boulevards.  That's 
where  the  hidden  values 
count — that's  where  real 


money's  worth  shows.  Case  Cars  never 
grow  old. 

But  you  must  buy  this  car  on  faith  as 
you'd  buy  any  other.  So  we  ask  you  to 
see  whose  word  you  are  taking  for  the 
values  that  make  it  good. 

For  72  Years 

For  72  years  this  company  has  been 
selling  high-grade  machinery.  Millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  Case  products  are 
in  use  today. 

The  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  hun- 
dreds of  men,  who  have  bought  Case 
Motor  Cars,  bought  Case  machinery.  No 
other  concern  in  the  world  has  a  greater 
reputation.  And  it  came  from  giving 
these  long-time  values,  the  same  values 
exactly  which  have  been  built  into  Case 
Cars. 

How  You  Save  on  Case  Cars 

There  is  this  saving  in  building  Case 
Cars — hence  a  better  value. 

When  we  started  making  motor  cars 
we  added  practically  no  selling  expense. 
We  had  9,000  dealers  and  65  Branch 
Houses  before  a  car  was  built.  We 
saved  on  overhead  salaries  and  systems. 
We  saved  where  most  makers  had  to  spe?id, 
so  we  spend  where  they  must  save. 

That's  why  we  can  put  into  these  cars, 
at  these  prices,  the  materials  and  con- 


struction used  only  in  cars  far  more 
costly. 

No  maker  equipped  otherwise  can  pos- 
sibly do  it.  The  result  is  the  handsom- 
est, smoothest,  sturdiest  motor  car  we 
know — a  car  that  will  save  you  repair 
money  because  it  is  built  to  last. 

Three  Models—Three  Prices 

The  car  here  pictured  is  the  Case 
Complete  "40" — a  magnificent  machine 
— the  best  value,  we  believe,  ever  offered 
in  a  40-horsepower  car.  Price,  including 
all  equipment  listed  above,  is  $2300. 

To  those  who  want  a  machine  slightly 
less  in  power,  we  recommend  the  Case 
Complete  "35."  It,  too,  is  famous  for 
hidden  values.  And  only  the  very  best, 
standard  equipment  is  used.  We  know 
no  other  car  of  similar  size  which  comes 
so  completely  equipped.  The  price  is 
$1850. 

At  $1250,  we  offer  a  Case  Car  which 
in  quality  is  unsurpassed.  Completely 
equipped,  too.  A  smaller  car,  however 
■ — 25  horsepower. 

Before  you,  decide  on  a  car,  get  the  Case 
Catalog.  Theft  see  the  Case  Models.  See 
if  you  can  find  such  values  elsewhere. 
Write  today  and  the  book 
will  be  sent  you  by  return 
mail. 


The  Blfm 
ft  Mechanical 

Eicellence  th. 
World  Over 


J.  L  CASE  T.  M.  COMPANY,  Inc.,  510  Liberty  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Case  Cars  are  sold  through  79  Branch  Houses  and  9,000  Dealers  in  United  States,  Canada,  South  America  and  Europe 

Nebraska  Branch,  Lincoln.    Iowa  Branch,  Des  Moines 

The  Car  With  the  Famous  Engine 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

They  Do,  Too 

"Mamma,  I  love  you  awful  much," 
said  little  Amy,  as  she  put  her  arms 
around  her  mother's  neck. 

"And  I  love  you,  too,  Amy,  when 
you  are  good,"  replied  her  mother. 

"But,  mamma,"  continued  the  lit- 
tle miss,  not  to  be  outdone,  "I  love 
you  just  the  same,  even  when  you 
ain't  no  good." 

Gave  Information  , 

Little  Tommy  had  spent  his  first 
day  at  school.  "What  did  you 
learn?"  he  was  asked  ou  his  return 
home. 

"Didn't  learn  nothin'." 

"Well,  what  did  you  do?" 

"Didn't  do  nothin'  A  woman 
wanted  to  know  how  to  spell  'cat' 
and  I  told  her." 

Spanish  Floriculture 

Teacher — Now,  children,  can  you 
tell  me  what  are  the  national  flowers 
of  England? 

Class — Roses. 

Teacher — And  Prance? 

Class — Lilies. 

Teacher — And  Spain? 

(Silence  for  a  minute — then  small 
voice  at  back  of  the  schoolroom  : 

"Bullrushes,  ma'am." — Life. 

And  She  Was 

A  4-year-old  miss,  whose  homeli- 
ness is  as  prqnounced  as  her  lovable- 
ness,  has  long  resented  the  practice 
of  her  parents  and  others  of  spelling 
words  that  they  didn't  want  her  to 
hear.  Recently  a  relative  who  hadn't 
seen  the  child  arrived  for  a  short 
visit.  In  talking  with  the  mother  the 
next  day  in  the  little  girl's  presence 
she  said:  "Isn't  it  too  bad  she  is  so 
u-g-l-y?" 

"I  may  he  u-g-l-y,  auntie,  but  I'm 
s-m-a-r-t." 

His  Contribution 

A  little  boy  of  5  was  invited  to  a 
children's  party.  The  next  day  he 
was  giving  an  account  of  the  fun, 
and  said  that  each  of  the  little  vis- 
itors had  contributed  either  a  song, 
a  recitation  or  music  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  rest. 

"Oh,  poor  little  Jack!"  said  his 
mother.  "How  very  unfortunate  you 
could  do  nothing!" 

"Yes,  I  couldi,  mother,"  replied  the 
young  hopeful.  "I  stood  up  and  said 
my  prayers!" 

How  Diu~ He? 

A  Sunday  school  superintendent, 
named  Mead,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  was  deploring  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  the  present  generation  do 
not  memorize  the  scriptures  as  they 
did  a  generation  ago.  "Now,  I'll  tell 
you  of  a  practical  joke,"  he  an- 
nounced to  the  scholars,  "that  a  stu- 
dent once  tried  to  play  on  the  old 
president  of  Yale. 

"He  removed  the  Bible  from  the 
desk  and  put  a  dictionary  in  its 
place.  Next  morning  at  chapel  the 
president  announced  that  he  would 
read  the  119th  psalm,  before  he  dis- 
covered the  trick.  He  opened  the 
dictionary,  and  so  perfectly  had  he 
committed  the  psalm  that  he  could 
repeat  every  word,  and  no  one  ever 
knew  that  the  change  had  been  made 
except  the  president  and  the  boy  who 

He  paused  a  moment  for  this  to  | 
take  effect,  when  a  small  voice  piped 
up:    "How  did  you  find  it  out,  Mr. 
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Let  the  Tractor  Do  the  Work 

A.ST  fall  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  engineered  a 
demonstration  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  at  which  all  the  best 
known  makes  of  tractors  were  shown.  Farmers  from 
many  different  states  were  present  to  wiatch  these 
tractors  work.  They  saw  what  each  tractor  could  do  and  each 
tractor  man  made  his  talk  to  the  spectators,  after  which  the 
farmer  could  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  which  miake  would  best 
meet  his  demands  and  requirements.  There  was  no  contest, 
with  rules  and  regulations,  but  each  tractor  took  its  own  strip 
of  land  and  worked  it  under  the  eyes  of  the  prospective  pur- 
eraser  and  the  man  who  was  interested  enough  to  come  to  the 
demonstration. 

This  demonstration  was  planned  and  carried  out,  as  the 
demonstration  next  fall  will  be,  to  satisfy  the  general  demand 
for  knowledge  of  this  comparatively  new  method  of  performing 
the  hardest,  labor  on  the  farni.  In  our  next  issue  we  will  tell 
you  something  about  our  plans  for  the  demons! ration  the  com- 
Ui£  Beanon  and  show  some  views  of  tractors  at  work,  besides 
having  interesting  articles  in  regard  to  the  use  of  power  on  the 
(arm.  * 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Too  Particular 

A  traveling  salesman  stopping  at  a 
hotel  in  a  country  town  on  circus 
day  refused  to  use  the  wet  and  soiled- 
crash  towel  in  the  lobby. 

In  response  to  the  drummer's  pro- 
test the  colored  porter  said,  depre- 
ciatingly: 

"Boss,  seventy-five  men  has  wiped 
dere  hans  on  dat  tow'l  dis  mornin' 
an'  you  de  fust  ter  complain!" 

Mother's  Cooking 
Mrs.  Jelly — How  are  the  biscuits, 

George? 

Jelly — A  trifle  heavy,  dearest. 

Mrs.  Jelly — And  the  soup? 

Jelly — Too  much  seasoning  in  it. 

Mrs.  Jelly — And  the  duck? 

Jelly — Done  a  little  too  much. 

Mrs.  Jelly — I'm  so  sorry,  dear, 
that  your  dinner  does  not  suit  you — 
your  mother  prepared  it. — -National 
Food  Magazine. 

Couldn't  Scare  Him 

A  grave  digger  had  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  cemetery  every  night  at 
about  midnight  to  see  that  all  was 
going  well 

Some  boys  decided  to  play  a  trick 
on  him.  They  dug  a  trench  in  a 
dark  spot  which  the  grave  digger  al- 
ways passed  over,  and  one  of  their 
number,  clothed  in  a  white  sheet,  hid 
behind  a  tree. 

The  grave  digger  at  midnight  duly 
appeared,  and,  sure  enough,  he  stum- 
bled and  fell  into  the  grave. 

Then  the  boy  in  the  sheet  stepped 
forth  and  said,  in  hollow  tones: 

"What  are  you  doing  in  my 
grave?" 

"What  are  you  doing  out  of  it?" 
the  grave  digger  calmly  replied. 

Obeyed  Instructions 

One  of  the  bosses  at  Baldwin's  lo- 
comotive works  had  to  lay  off  an  ar- 
gumentative Irishman  named  Pat,  so 
he  saved  discussion  by  putting  the 
discharge  in  writing.  The  next  day 
Pat  was  missing,  but  a  week  later 
the  boss  was  passing  through  the 
shop  and  he  saw  him  again  at  his 
lathe.  Going  up  to  the  Irishman,  he 
demanded  firecely: 

"Didn't  you  get  my  letter?" 

"Yis,  sur,  Oi  did,"'  said  Pat. 

"Did  you  read  it?" 

"Sure,  sur,  Oi  read  it  inside  and 
Oi  read  it  outside,"  said  Pat,  "and  on 
the  inside  yez  sa,id  I  was  fired,  and 
on  the  outside  yez  said,  'Return  to 
Baldwin's  locomotive  works  in  five 
days.'  " — Lippincott's. 

Either  Variety 

Ed  and  Jo  were  walking  along  a 
country  road  one  hot  day  in  July  and 
became  very  thirsty,  but  could  not 
find  any  water.  Coming  at  last  to  a 
farmer's  house,  and  noticing  a 
woman  standing  in  the  door,  they 
went  up  to  her  and  requested  a  drink 
of  water.  She  said:  "We  haven't  had 
any  rain  for  three  weeks  and  the 
well  is  dry." 

"Then  please  give  us  a  drink  of 
milk." 

The  woman  replied  that  the  milk 
was  all  taken  to  market,  but  added 
lh;it  she  had  some  buttermilk  stored 
away  and  would  give  the  thirsty 
travelers  a  drink  of  it. 

Alter  quenching  their  thirst  with 
buttermilk  they  offered  to  pay  the 
kind  woman  for  it,  but  she  refused 
the  money,  saying:  "I  was  going  to 
give  it  to  the  piss,  anyway" 
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Meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  Board 

The  Editor  Was  Unable  to  Find  a  Real  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the  Lincoln  Meeting 


HE  editor  of  this  paper  attended  all  the  sessions  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  was  there  only  as  a 
spectator.  His  observance  of  the  organization  in  session, 
and  the  work  and  the  character  of  the  members  compos- 
ing the  body  were  very  favorable,,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  state  fair.  The  discussions  were  very  practical, 
dealing  with  fair  management  topics.  Concessions,  horse 
races,  amusements,  fair  program  features,  agricultural  exhibits,  live  stock 
premiums  and  classifications,  baby  shows  and  kindred  subjects  were  un- 
der discussion.  The  men  taking  part  in  the  discussions  showed  them- 
selves to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  business  end  of  fair  management. 
There  was  no  time  for  the  discussion 
of  practical  farm  subjects. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  Be- 
sides the  twenty-nine  corporate  mem- 
bers of  the  state  board,,  there  were 
sixty  ex-officio  members  representing 
county  fair  associations.  This  meet- 
ing was  reresentative  of  nearly  every 
walk  of  life.  There  were  lawyers, 
real  estate  men,  implement  dealers, 
general  dry  goods  merchants,  active 
and  retired  farmers  and  live  stock 
breeders.  The  kind  of  business  a 
man  is  engaged  in  is  not  an  essential 
qualification  for  a  first-class  fair 
man.  The  conducting  of  successful 
county  and  state  fairs  depends  upon 
having  men  with  experience  in  fair 
matters  who  possess  executive  abil- 
ity. 

Collecting  a  False  Impression 
At  the  first  session  Secretary  Mel- 
lor  and  Treasurer  Dickman  made 
their  annual  reports.  E.  R.  Purcell 
of  Broken  Bow,  chairman  of  the  au- 
diting committee,  reported  that  it 
had  inspected  the  books  of  the  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  and  found  them 
correct  and  in  excellent  condition. 
We  learned  from  some  of  the  mem- 
bers that  there  was  an  impression  in 
their  neighborhood  that  there  had 
been  grafting  and  misappropriation 
of  funds.  They  attributed  this  to  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  This  pa- 
per has  never  made  such  a  charge. 
It  has  questioned  the  expenditure  of 
the  $2,000  extending  the  boulevard 
and  the  $15,000  additional"  cost  for 
rushing  the  erection  of  the  agricul- 
tural building  and  then  not  complet- 
ing it  in  time  for  the  fair  last  fall.  We 
believe  the  talk  of  graft  was  caused 
by  the  demand  so  insistently  made 
by  Secretary  Mellor  inviting  an  in- 
vestigation of  his  books.  This  state- 
ment was  printed  in  the  first  article 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
Board  .  of  Agriculture.  We  tried 
then  to  make  plain  that  neither  the 


The  Gustafson  Resolutions 


E  REPRODUCE  below  the  resolutions  presented  to 
the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture  by  C. 
H.  Gustafson  of  Mead.    What    was    done  with 
these  resolutions  is  told  in  the  accompanying  ac- 
count of  the  meeting: 

1.  The  board  of  managers  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  be  chosen  as  fol- 
lows: One  member  from  each  of  the  six  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  state,  to  be  elected  by  such  districts  during  the 
regular  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  and  to  serve  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify.  The  president  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  chairman  ex-of- 
ficio of  the  board  of  managers. 

Meirbers  of  the  board  of  managers  shall  execute  sat- 
isfactory bond,  running  to  the  president  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  such  sum  as  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  prescribe  at  its  annual  meeting. 

2.  The  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  membership  upon  the  board  of 
managers  for  two  years  next  succeeding  his  retirement 
from  the  office  of  president. 

3.  All  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  shall 
be  notified  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  managers  in  order  that 
any  member  of  the  state  board  shall  have  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  board  of  managers  and  be  cognizant  of 
its  proceedings.  Such  notice  shall  be  mailed  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  state  board  not  less  than  five  days  preceding 
such  regular  or  special  meeting. 

Provided,  That  this  rule  shall  not  apply  in  case  of 
meetings  of  the  board  of  managers  which  may  be  held  im- 
mediately prior  to  or  during  the  State  Fair. 

4.  Hereafter  no  free  tickets  shall  be  issued  to  the 
State  Fair  to  any  person  or  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
This  rule  shall  apply  to  all  exhibitors,  concessionaries, 
members  of  the  board,  employes,  state  andjother  public  of- 
ficials, and  all  other  persons.  Admission  to  the  State  Fair 
shall  be  only  upon  payment  of  the  regular  fee  deposited  in 
cash  by  the  person  passing  through  the  gates. 

5.  In  the  interest  of  the  protection  of  the  patrons  of 
the  State  Fair,  the  board  of  managers  shall  not  permit  the 
operation  of  any  concessions  or  amusements  of  a  mis- 
leading, immoral  or  objectionable  character  upon  the  State 
Fair  grounds,  whether  such  concessions  or  amusements  be 
for  fee  or  be.  operated  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  Fair.  Upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  misconduct 
or  misrepresentation    by  any    concessioner,    exhibitor  or 

'manager  or  employe  of  any  amusement  enterprise,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  managers  to  immediately  re- 
voke such  concession  and  eject  such  offender  from  the 
State  Fair  grounds.  The  board  of  managers  shall  have  po- 
lice power  to  carry  this  rule  into  effect. 


correctness  or  accuracy  of  the  books  were  the  real  issue. 

Secretary  Mellor,  after  reading  an  exhaustive  report,  made  an  oral 
statement  in  regard  to  the  use  of  free  passes.  He  admitted  that  free 
passes  had  been  given  out,  bat  that  their  use  had  been  limited  to  371 
free  passes  for  the  1913  fair.  In  other  words,  he  is  guilty,  and  only 
used  passes  where  they  would  do  the  most  good.  We  have  always  con- 
ceded Mr.  Mellor    to    be    a    clever  politician. 

A  banquet  was  tendered  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
County  Fair  Association  by  the  Commercial  Club.  Over  200  •  members 
attended.    A  number  of  addresses  were  given,  followed  by  informal  di» 

cussions,  and  a  business  meeting  was 
held.  The  following  officers  were  re- 
elected: H.  P.  Wilson,  Geneva,  pres- 
ident; Charles  McLeod  of  Stanton, 
vice  president,  and  W.  H.  Smith  of 
Seward,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Henry  Pickett  of  Wahoo,  Jacob  Weis 
of  Geneva  and  H.  M.  Kojer  of  Clarks 
were  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
C.  W.  Pugsley  of  the  state  farm  in 
arranging  for  state  farm  exhibits  at 
county  fairs.' 


Read  Editor's  Answer  to  President  Rolvert'-  OftieisHts  on  Pasie  Six 


Turn  Down  Gustafson's  Resolutions 

The  closing  day  proved  to  be  the 
liveliest  session.  Two  incidents 
served  to  divert  the  proceedings  out 
of  the  usual  routine.  C.  H.  Gustaf- 
son of  Saunders  county  offered  a  set 
of  resolutions  making  five  changes 
in  the  rules  of  the  board.  These  are 
printed  in  box  on  this  page.  By  a 
vote  of  51  to  6,  the  proposed  change 
in  the  manner  of  selecting  a  board 
of  managers  was  snowed  under.  The 
members  who  voted  in  favor  of  this 
rule  were  C.  H.  Gustafson  of  Mead, 
G.  C.  Doehling  of  Surprise,  H.  L. 
McKelvie  of  Fairbury,  C.  E.  Hopping 
of  Beaver  City,  H.  U.  Hubbard  of 
Chambers  and  F.  M.  Stocking  of 
Wahoo. 

The  anti-free  pass  rule  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gustafson  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  2,  Mr.  Gustafson  and 
Mr.  McKelvie  of  Fairfield  alone  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  the  change  to  an  ab- 
solute cash  basis  for  admissions. 

Two  rules  were  adopted — the  one 
which  provides  that  the  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  not  be  eligible  to  a 
place  on  the  board  of  managers 
within  two  years  after  his  retire- 
ment, and  the  last  rule,  which  asks 
the  management  to  prohibit  mis- 
leading, immoral  or  objectionable 
amusements  on  the  fair  grounds. 

An    Opportunity    <<>    Do  Something 

In  support  of  his  rules  Mr.  Gustaf- 
son said:  "There  wa<  unrest  in  the 
state  over  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  legislature  one  year  ago  was 
called  upon  to  change  the  laws  gov- 
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From  Producer  to  the  Ultimate  Consumer 

Being  the  Story  of  an  Up-to-Date  Poultry  Plant  Which  Has  Solved  the  Marketing  Problem 


HE  poultry  industry   affords  great 

T opportunities  for  investment,  en- 
tertainment and  amusement.  It 
affords  great  opportunities  also 
for  the  inexperienced  to  part  with 
their  money.  We  are  admon- 
ished that  "all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,"  and  this  old  saying  is  abundantly  veri- 
fied when  applied  to  the  poultry  industry  on  a 
large  scale  or  under  confinement.  There  is 
probably  no  line  of  animal  industry  that  figures 
up  more  flatteringly  on  the  invest- 
ment employed  than  poultry.  There 
is  nothing  that  seems  to  be  more 
easily  within  grasp  of  the  man  of 
small  means  or  that  offers  greatei; 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  large 
profits  and  sure  returns  than  the 
poultry  business. 

And  the  poultry  business  is  all 
that  it  seems  to  be  when  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert  in  the  care  and 
management  of  fowls.  There  is 
nothing  deceptive,  fraudulent,  dis- 
honest or  unfair  in  the  poultry  bus- 
iness that  causes  one  man  to  lose 
money  and  fail  in  its  management 
while  another  succeeds;  yet  this  is 
the  history  of  poultry  ventures  all 
over  the  country.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar facination  in  the  poultry  bus- 
iness that  captivates  the  majority 
of  persons.  The  business  seems  to 
be  so  easy  that  any  person  ought 
to  be  able  to  conduct  it  successfully. 
Here,  however,  is  the  stumbling 
stone  in  the  business.  It  is  not  a 
hard,  laborious  business,  but  there 
are  certain  things  that  must  be 
carefully  observed — system,  detail, 
attention  to  the  little  matters  of 
sanitation  and  care  of  the  fowl  in 
order  to  preserve  health,  comfort 
and  vigor.  There  are  few  persons 
who  can  get  down  to  this  detail 
work'.  There  are  few  persons  who 
can  appreciate  or  understand  why 
poultry  under  confinement  and  kept 
in  large  flocks  cannot  be  treated 
and  handled  the  same  as  a  few 
dozen  fowls  about  the  barnyard. 

Cherrycroft  Poultry  Farm 
As  an  illustration  of  poultry  under  confine- 
ment, and  poultry  in  large  numbers  where  bus- 
iness and  system  are  employed  in  their  handling 
and  management,  we  have  selected  for  our 
readers  the  history  of  Cherrycroft  poultry  farm. 
This  is  a  little  subdivision  of  eighteen  acres  in 
a  suburb  of  Omaha.  It  is  situated  on  a  high 
ridge  of  rich  agricultural  land,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  for  miles  in  all  directions — 
an  ideal  location  for  a  poultry  plant  and  home- 
stead that  carries  with  it  all  that  nature  can 


contribute  in  beauty  of  scenery  and  landscape 
view.  It  is  the  country  home  of  J.  W.  Welch, 
the  proprietor  and  operator  of  several  eating 
establishments,  lunch  counters  and  cafeterias  in 
the  city  of  Omaha. 

These  grounds  have  been  laid  out  with  a 
view  to  gardening,  poultry  raising,  the  growing 
of  small  fruits  and  keeping  of  an  apiary,  and 
are  apportioned  as  follows:  Four  acres  in  gar- 
den, four  acres  devoted  to  poultry  buildings, 
yards,  etc.,  three  acres  to  alfalfa,  two  acres  to 


Where  the  Eggs  Are  Laid 
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Ducks  that  Laid  Over  Ten  Thousand  Eggs  in  a  Year 


pasture,  five  acres  to  farm  buildings  and  or- 
chard. The  buildings  consist  of  a  family  dwell- 
ing, cottage  for  hired  help,  barn  and  stable  for 
horse  and  cows,  garage,  feed  storage,  with 
power  grinders;  feed  cooking  room,  and  accom- 
modations for  swine  and  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Everything  on  the  Cherrycroft  farm  is  given  the 
chance  to  live  and  develop  into  the  best  of  its 
kind.  Contentment,  peace  and  happiness  seem 
to  be  the  expression  of  countenance  of  every 
animal  on  the  farm. 

This  little  suburban  farm,  while  now  one  of 
mixed  husbandry,  and  rapidly  becoming  one  of 


great  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  up-to-date 
methods  and  appliances  for  its  operation,  has 
poultry  as,  its  strongest  feature.  Just  two  years 
ago  its  present  proprietor  came  into  possession 
of  this  land,  and  at  once  planned  its  outlay  for 
a  definite  purpose,  that  of  assisting  him  in  fur- 
nishing supplies  for  his  restaurant  business. 

The  subject  of  high  cost  of  living  appealed 
to  the  new  farm  owner  in  a  very  direct  and  im- 
pressive way.  This  was  certainly  in  his  line  of 
business,  and  how  to  get  the  products  of  the 
soil  turned  more  directly  to  the 
consumer  was  the  great  question 
that  was  agitating  the  public  mind. 
Without  consulting  the  middleman, 
his  garden  acres  were  put  to  work 
supplying  his  demand  for  vegeta- 
bles, his  poultry  plant  was  equipped 
to  furnish  both  eggs  and  meat.  As 
fast  as  a  supply  of  the  best  bred 
egg  producers  could  be  had  the 
poultry  plant  commenced  the  work 
of  furnishing  eggs  for  the  restau- 
rants operated  by  Mr.  Welch. 
How  Brooder  Houses  Are  Made 
The  equipment  now  consists  of 
a  brooder  house,  14x112  feet;  a 
laying  house,  30x100  feet;  five 
colony  houses  for  the  handling  of 
individual  broods  of  specially  high- 
bred chicks  for  breeding  purposes, 
yards  and  pastures  for  the  fowls  to 
be  turned  into  at  the  discretion  of 
the  manager.  There  are  four  divi- 
sions in  the  brooder  house,  14x28 
feet.  Each  of  these  divisions  has 
two  compartments,  14x14  feet,  or 
fourteen  feet  square.  One  of  these 
contains  a  Simplex  brooder  stove. 
These  stoves  are  supplied  with 
kerosene  oil  for  fuel,  from  tanks 
located  outside  the  building,  and 
piped  into  the  brooder  stoves. 
These  stoves  are  so  constructed  as 
to  radiate  a  heat  down  upon  the 
floor,  which  decreases  as  it  extends 
to  the  walls  of  the  room.  This  sup- 
plies the  young  chicks  with  heat  on 
their  backs  and  also  keeps  their 
feet  warm  from  the  heated  floor — 
the  two  essential  features  of  heat  that  the  chick 
demands  to  secure  perfect  artificial  conditions 
for  health.  There  may  be  1,500  chicks  in  each 
of  these  rooms  at  one  time.  The  adjoining 
room,  of  the  same  size,  has  feeding  and  scratch- 
ing accommodations  for  these  chicks,  and  a  six- 
inch  hinged  door  or  board  at  the  bottom  of  the 
division  wall  is  raised  up  to  give  them  access 
to  both  places.  The  chicks  are  kept  in  these 
brooder  accommodations  until  they  are  half 
grown  or  may  be  removed  to  other  quarters,  if 
the  weather  is  favorable. 

Mr.  Welch  prefers  buying  his  chicks  incu- 
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bator  hatched,  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the 
shell,  or  at  least  within  twenty-four  hours.  His 
present  arrangement  is  a  contract  for  1,000 
chicks  February  1,  1914,  and  1,000  each  month 
following  for  five  months.  These  chicks  cost 
from  7  to  12  cents  each,  depending  upon  qual- 
ity and  breeding.  He  deals  entirely  in  full- 
blood  White  Leghorns,  regarding  these  the 
most  profitable  egg  producers  under  confine- 
ment. The  cockerels  are  early  maturing  and 
are  dressed  for  the  restaurant  trade  when  they 
attain  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  weight. 
Only  the  very  choice  cockerels  are  retained  for 
breeders. 

The  brooder  house  is  very  compactly  and 
closely  constructed.  The  best  of  material  is 
used.  The  sides  and  floor  are  double,  with 
one-inch  air  space,  and  walls  are  double,  with 
tar  paper  between.  The  only  possible  introduc- 
tion of  air  is  by  the  ventilators,  which  are  regr 
ulated  by  thermometers  so  that  an  even  tem- 
perature is  had,  or  changes  made  when  desired 
by  the  manager  of  this  division  of  the  work.  All 
drinking  water,  buttermilk,  grits  or  other  sup- 
plies are  carefully  guarded  from  dirt  of  any 
kind.  The  litter  on  the  scratching  floor — straw 
or  what  not — is  removed  as  often  as  indications 
suggest  a  change  is  necessary.  Strict  sanitary 
regulations  are  observed.  The  result  is  but  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  loss.  What  loss  there  is 
is  attributed  to  natural  or  hereditary  weakness. 
Egg  Laying  Division 

The  laying  house  is  the  business  section  of 
i his  poultry  plant.  Did  you  ever  see  1,500  lay- 
ing hens  or  hens  of  laying  age  in  one  room, 
with  each  hen  having  a  permit  entitling  her  to 
two  square  feet  of  floor  space?  This  house  is 
30x100  feet,  with  3,000  square  feet  of  floor, 
and  1,500  hens  occupy  it.  They  do  not  seem 
crowded.  They  soon  learn  to  distribute  them- 
selves pretty  evenly  over  this  space.  The  south 
side  of  this  building  from  the  floor  to  the  eaves 
of  roof  is  only  four  feet  six  inches.  The  lower 
eighteen  inches  is  tight,  double  wall.  From 
the  top  of  this  is  quarter-inch  mesh  wire  screen, 
filling  the  three-feet  space  to  the  roof.  This 
screen  remains  open  to  the  weather  all  winter. 
There  is  no  other  space  about  this  building  that 
will  admit  a  particle  of  air;  the  eighteen  inches 
at  the  bottom  cuts  all  draft  on  the  floor,  and 
the  screen  above  cuts  or  breaks  any  current  of 
air  in  blowing  in,  even  in  very  stormy  weather. 

Now  you  have  the  whole  weather  and  ven- 
tilation proposition  before  you,  and  these  1,500 


White  Leghorn  hens,  with  their  big,  red,  pendu- 
lous combs  lopping  down  over  one  eye,  not  a 
bit  frosted  or  in  the  least  blighted  from  zero 
and  near  zero  weather  up  to  February  1,  1914, 
are  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold.  It  is  a  dazzling, 
glittering,  moving  picture  in  the  noonday  sun- 
light that  cannot  be  described.  It  looks  as 
though  each  hen  had  pre-empted  her  two-foot 
square  and  was  holding  it  down,  with  head  up 
at  full  attention.  The  argument  is  that  each 
hen  has  all  of  this  3,000  square  feet  to  exercise 
on,  and  may  go  over  this  a  dozen  times  a  day 
if  she  chooses  to  travel  around. 

Feeding  Arrangements 

In  this  large  room  is  a  roosting  apartment 
occupying  a  space  ten  feet  wide  at  the  north 
wall  and  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  floor, 
thus  not  obstructing  floor  space  in  the  least. 
This  has  a  tight  dropping-board  floor,  with 
horizontal  roost  bars  extending  to  within  one 
foot  of  the  front  of  this  dropping-board  plat- 
form. This  floor  is  level.  Under  this  are  slid- 
ing nest  boxes  or  drawers  open  at  the  rear  for 
the  hen  to  enter.  These  pull  out  at  the  fron-t 
in  gathering  the  eggs.  This  plan  of  nest  box 
has  the  advantage  of  seclusion,,  which  pleases 
the  hen,  and  it  takes  up  no  floor  space,  is  easily 
and  quickly  gotten  at  and  always  clean  and  in 
order.  The  dropping  floor  is  scraped  each 
morning  and  no  hen  house  smell  is  observable 
at  any  time. 

There  are  five  portable  self-feeder  hoppers 
uniformly  spaced  down  the  center  of  the  build- 
ing. These  contain  grits,  meat-meal,  charcoal 
and  dry  mash,  appetizers  for  the  fowls  to  take 
at  pleasure.  They  have  a  narrow  platform 
about  one  foot  from  the  floor,  where  the  chick- 
ens fly  up  and  stand  while  feeding  from  the 
hopper.  Water  is  supplied  from  galvanized  iron 
pails  placed  likewise  upon  a  platform  above  tho 
scratching  floor  and  out  of  the  way  of  litter  or 
straw.  Fresh  water  is  -  supplied  two  or  three 
times  each  day  to  the  laying  hens.  Grain  feeds 
are  scattered  on  the  floor,  where  the  hens 
scratch  for  it  in  a  litter  five  or  six  inches  deep. 
They  are  never  fed  to  their  fill,  but  are  given 
feed  five  times  a  day.  This  keeps  them  wide 
awake  and  active.  They  work  for  their  board. 
Thea-e  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  hobo  on  the  Welch 
ranch.  There  is  a  row  of  glass  windows  two 
feet  square  near  the  roof  in  the  highest  point 
of  this  building  that  are  hinged  and  can  be 
opened  for  ventilation  during  warm  weather. 

These  hens  are  kept  in  this  house  from  au- 


tumn to  late  spring  without  being  liberated,  and 
under  a  continuous  demand  tor  eggs,  which  they 
supply  in  liberal  quantities.  Mr.  Welch  be- 
lieves in  a  strietly  business  chicken,  kepi  and 
handled  upon  business  principles.  Consequently 
he  forces  out  all  the  laying  energy  that  the  hen 
can  muster  up,  and  retires  her  when  2  years  old 
or  the  autumn  before.  jje  ajms  ^  a(j,d  about 
2,500  to  3, OOG  pullets  to  his  egg-producing  flock 
each  year  from  this  time  forward.  He  utilizes 
everything  from  his  restaurants  in  the  way  o* 
waste,  scraps,  bones,  etc.  The  bones  are  run 
through  the  bone  grinder,  and  fed  to  the  hens, 
and  thus  converted  into  eggs  and  taken  back 
to  the  restaurant,  where  the  consumer  is  given 
another  chance  to  help  the  producer  save  a  lit- 
tle profit  in  his  business. 

In  addition  to  the  poultry  assisting  in  tak- 
ing up  the  waste  about  the  restaurants,  there 
is  a  little  bunch  of  Duroc  hogs  kept  on  this 
farm  that,  in  addition  to  a  slight  ration  of 
ground  feed,  are  enjoying  the  lunch  counter 
menu  to  a  degree  that  would  make  a  hobo  turn 
green  with  envy. 

Over  Ten  Thousand  Duck  Kggs 

There  is  another  colony  of  egg  producers  on 
this  farm  that  are  under  a  sort  of  probation 
trial  to  see  if  they  will  hold  out.  This  consists 
of  fifty-one  Indian  Runner  ducks  that  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1913,  to  January  1,  1914,  produced 
10,274  eggs,  an  average  of  201%.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  keep  an  accurate  count  of  the 
eggs,  as  they  pay  but  little  attention  to  nests, 
and  no  doubt  a  number  are  lost,  as  they  have 
the  run  of  an  acre  of  orchard  and  occasionally 
are  given  access  to  an  alfalfa  lot.  They  are 
great  layers  when  properly  handled,  but  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  they  are  great  feeders 
and  need  plenty  of  pasture  in  order  to  be  made 
economical  producers. 

The  Cherrycroft  poultry  farm  is  yet  in  its 
infancy  as  to  its  producing  ability.  It  is  only 
two  years  old  from  its  first  planning  and  laying 
out  of  grounds  for  its  chief  purposes  of  produc- 
tion of  poultry,  gardening  and  small  fruits. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  plainest  examples 
of  carrying  the  produce  of  the  farm  to  the  con- 
sumer with  the  least  possible  support  of  the 
middleman.  Mr.  Welch  produces  his  poultry, 
eggs  and  vegetables  on  his  own  land,  hauls  it 
to  the  city,  and  through  his  own  business  en- 
terprise feeds  it  into  the  mouths  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  place  of  last  resort. 


Fertility  of  Soil  and  How  to  Maintain  It 

Article  III— What  Does  Your  Soil  Naed?  Two  Ways  of  Telling 


AN  the  farmer  tell  the  needs  of  his 
soil  without  understanding  chem- 
istry? 

In  talking  with  farmers  about 
their  soil's  fertility  we  are  often 
confronted  with  the  statement 
that  they  do  not  know  what  the 
needs  of  their  soils  are.  They  say  that  they 
would  gladly  attempt  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
soil  if  they  only  knew  what  those  needs  were. 
The  majority  of  these  farmers  contend,  in  action 
if  not  in  word,  that  no  one  but  a  chemist  can 
tell  what  a  soil  needs,  and,  therefore,  in  not 
knowing  what  a  soil  needs,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  know  what  to  do  to  supply  those  needs. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  such  reasoning  is  er- 
roneous. The  farmer  does  not  need  to  be  a 
chemist  to  tell  what  his  soil  needs  or  to  know 
what  materials  to  apply  to  supply  those  needs. 
There  are  simpler  methods  by  which  these  seem- 
ing mysteries  may  be  told.  These  methods  are 
so  simple  that  the  most  unlearned  may  under- 
stand them;  in  fact,  they  are  more  reliable  than 
chemical  analyses. 

Chemical  analyses  will  show  the  amount  of 


plant  food  in  the  soil,  but  nearly  all,  if  not  quite 
all,  of  the  plant  food  found  in  the  soil  may  be 
unavailable,  and  the  crops  attempted  in  that  soil 
may  do  no  better  than  they  would  in  soils  defi- 
cient in  plant  food.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
farmer  employs  the  methods  hereinafter  sug- 
gested, he  will  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  his 
soil  needs  available  plant  food.  Of  course,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  tell  the  amount  of  unavailable 
p'ant  food  in  the  soil,  but  this  is  not  so  material 
so  long  as  the  available  supply  is  ample  to  meet 
the  every  need  of  the  soil. 

Soils  need  mechanical  improvement,  as  well 
as  the  improvement  in  plant  food,  and  the  me- 
chanical needs  of  the  soil  can  be  told  as  easily 
by  these  simple  ways  as  the  plant  food  needs. 
Two  Ways  of  Telling 

There  are  at  least  two  simple  ways  by  which 
the  farmer  may  tell  what  his  soil  needs.  The 
first  is  by  watching  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  crops.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them/'  applies  to  the  soil  as  well  as  to  men. 
The  second  way  is  by  noting  the  color  and  tex- 
ture of  the  soil.  What  can  be  more  simple  than 
this?    If  you  were  a  chemist  and  were  able  to 


tell  to  the  fraction  of  an  ounce  how  much  ni- 
trogen, phosphorus  and  potash  your  soil  con- 
tained, as  said  before,  you  would  not  know  to 
any  certainty  how  much  of  these  foods  were 
available  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  crops  you 
wish  to  grow. 

By  watching  the  growth  and  general  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  maturity  and  produc- 
tiveneso  of  the  crops  we  can  tell  in  which  ele- 
ment o.  elements  the  soil  is  deficient:  that  is, 
deficient  in  available  supply.  There  need  be  no 
guesswork  about  this.  Crops  need  certain  plant 
foods  to  accomplish  centain  ends,  and  if  those 
plant  foods  are  not  present  in  the  soil  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  available  to  the  plants'  needs, 
then  these  ends  cannot  be  reached.  By  nouns; 
what  the  plant  is  not  doing  that  it  should  be 
doing,  or  by  noting  what  it  is  doing  that  it 
should  not  do,  we  can  tell  in  which  plant  food 
the  soil  is  deficient  and  of  wha.  plant  food 
there  is  an  excess.  If  one  plant  food  is  needed 
to  promote  growth,  and  the  crop  makes  an  in- 
ferior growtti,  we  may  know  that  the  soil  needs 
that  particular  plant  food.   If  the  growth  is  ex- 
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The  babies  were  put  into  a  glass 
house  in  the  center  of  the  stadium 
arena  at  the  Denver  rstock  show. 
Fresh  water  and  fresh  air  were  plen- 
tifully provided,  so  that  the  babies 
were  kept  comfortable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  crowds  that  surged  around 
the  glass  house.  The  judging  of  the 
babies  fairly  divided  the  attention  of 
the  spectators  with  the  judging  ot' 
the  stock.. 


Cream  that  settled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  instead  of  rising  to  the 
top  caused  complaints  to  come  in  to 
the  Indianapolis  authorities.  Inves- 
tigation revealed  the  fact  that  a 
dairyman  was  making  his  milk  out 
of  milk  powder,  whipped  into  a  lit- 
tle real  milk  and  a  good  deal  of 
water,  some  cream  and  foreign  fats 
being  added  to  bring  the  fat  content 
up  to  legal  standard.  Difficulty  is 
being  experienced  in  settling  this 
new  method  ot  adulteration. 


Silt  from  a  dried-out  reservoir  or. 
the  Cody  irrigation  project  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  blown  out  by  the 
wind  and  covered  four  farms,  ruin- 
ing them  for  crops  or  stock  raising. 
The  owners  say  this  silt  blows  about 
like  snow,  drifting  in  some  places  to 
a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet  and  shift- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  land  to  an- 
other with  the  changing  winds.  These 
farmers  have  taken  the  matter  up 
with  the  government,  but  the  case  is 
bo  unusual  that  it  will  require  a  spe- 
cial act  of  congress  to  take  care  of 
the  matter. 


Personal  Word  to  President  Roberts 

President  Roberts,  the  newly  elected  president  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  facing  a  great  opportunity.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  is  a  big  enough  man  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Seemingly, 
up  to  date,  he  has  not  been  able  to  understand  the  difference  between 
the  functions  of  a  state  board  of  agriculture  and  a  state  fair  board. 

There  are  two  big  things  to  be  done  during  his  administration. 
First,  the  1914  State  Fair  should  be  the  biggest  and  best  ever  held. 
With  himself  and  three  men  of  his  own  choosing,  President  Roberts 
starts  with  a  harmonious  and  united  board  of  managers.  This  paper 
had  its  say  before  the  election.  It  believed  that  there  should  be  an 
infusion  of  some  new  blood  into  the  management..  The  representative 
county  and  state  fair  men  of  the  state  have  decided  otherwise.  This 
paper  has  done  its  duity.    It  will  now  watch  the  record  made  in  1914. 

The  second  big  thing  to  be  done  during  the  administration  of 
President  Roberts  is  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture so  that  "it  may  better  serve  the  agriculural  interests  of  the 
state."  At  the  meetings  of  Organized  Agriculture  each  of  the  organ- 
izations appointed  a  representative  to  serve  on  a  joint  committee  to 
consider  this  question,  "the  findings  of-  this  committee  to  be  reported 
back  to  their  respective  organizations,  together  with  proposed  changes 
and  recommendations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  changes  may  be 
effected."  This  committee  is  made  up  of  strong,  able,  representative 
men.  This  paper  is  confident  that  it  will  present  a  report  that  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  farming  interests  of  the  state. 

We  will  now  give  attention  to  some  of  President  Roberts'  criti- 
cisms. It  will  help  to  give  our  readers  a  better  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved.  The  following  extracts  from  the  speech  will  serve 
as  a  text: 

I  presume,  having  been  elected  president,  I  am  now  in  a 
position  to  be  classed  as  building  a  political  machine  to  elect 
me.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  never  asked  a  single  person  to  as- 
sist me  or  vote  for  me  for  any  position;  neither  have  I  ever  heard 
Messrs.  Rudge,  Mellor  or  Youngers  in  any  way  solicit  support  to 
retain  themselves  in  office. 

*     *     *  * 

The  Nebraska  State  Fair  owes  its  success  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  newspapers  who  have  loyally  supported  it,  and  I  had 
hoped  that  the  paper  now  attacking  the  board  would  be  fair  and 
publish  facts.  The  editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is 
trying  to  mislead  its  readers  into  believing  that  he  is  working 
for  the  upbuilding  of  one  of  Nebraska's  greatest  institutions, 
when  in  reality  nothing  would  suit  him  better  than  to  see  the 
State  Fair  a  failure. 

I  invite  and  request  any  member  or  person  interested  in  the 
upbuilding  of  our  State  Fair  to  help  me  with  any  suggestions  or 
criticism  that  will  work  for  its  good. 

As  to  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  mem'jer  on  this  board  but  what 
would  gladly  welcome  it,  if  by  s'  doing  the  great  agricultural, 
educational  and  other  interests  that  go  to  make  up  our  great 
state  could  be  better  conserved.  But  it  is  well  to  consider  the 
source  and  motive  that  prompt  this  action. 

ft       ft        ft  * 

The  assertion  that  nothing  would  suit  the  editor  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  better  than  to  see  the  State  Fair  a  failure  is 
not  only  false,  but  it  is  malicious.  President  Roberts  knows  that  no 
paper  has  given  the  State  Fair  more  loyal  support.  Why  should  he 
get  so  angry?  So  far  he  has  not  been  criticised.  Why  was  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  rush  to  the  defense  of  Rudge,  Mellor  and  Youngers? 
Was  not  his  political  obligation  to  these  men  fully  met  in  his  reap- 
pointment of  two  of  these  men  to  the  board  of  managers?  All  the 
boosting  and  the  many  good  things  said  about  the  State  Fair  by  this 
paper  are  forgotten.  This  is  to  be  expected,  for  Roberts  and  his  "an- 
gelic" friends  are  only  human. 

This  paper  is  not  to  be  led  away  from  the  real,  vital  points  at 
issue  in  this  discussion  by  personal  matters.  It  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  State  Fair  that  the  changes  suggested  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  should  be  made.  Following  is  a  summary  of  what  the 
editor  of  this  paper  believes  should  be  done: 

The  use  of  the  free  pass  for  political  purposes  should  be  abol- 
ished. We  have  Secretary  Mellor's  word  for  it  that  12  8  were  sent  to 
members  of  the  legislature  last  year. 

The  secretary  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers. He  is  an  employe  and  should  not  hold  a  position  on  the  board 
which  makes  him  his  own  boss.  The  word  "hold"  is  used  advisedly. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  Secretary  Mellor  missed  a  political  op- 
portunity when  he  did  not  voluntarily  get  off  the  board  at  the  an- 
nual meeting. 

A  state  fair  is  a  business  undertaking,  requiring  experienced  men 
to  handle  its  affairs.  Naturally  these  men  get  their  first  experience 
from  county  fair  work.  As  a  state  fair  organization,  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  built  along 
right  lines.  Its  corporate  board  of  twenty-nine  members  and  the  del- 
egates from  the  county  fair  associations  make  up  the  personnel  of 
its  annual  meeting.  They  are  practical  fair  men.  This  organization 
has  done  practically  nothing  in  the  last  fifty-five  years  but  conduct 
a  stale  fair.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  enlarge  Its  function  at 
this  time.    It  would  be  better  for  the  State  Fair  to  have  these  men 


give  their  undivided  attention  to  its 
management. 

Nebraska  should  have  a  state 
board  of  agriculture  which  should 
be  representative  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  state  that  have 
to  do  with  the  development  of  its  re- 
sources. It  should  be  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  State  Fair  Board. 
The  men  who  constitute  this  board 
should  be  persons  who  are  engaged 
actively  in  some  sort  of  farming 
operation.  The  form  this  organiza- 
tion should  take,  how  its  members 
should  be  chosen,  their  duties  and 
the  scope  of  its  powers  and  activities 
are  some  of  the  things  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  request  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Congress.  This  paper  will  go 
into  this  subject  more  fully  at  a  later 
date.  From  now  on  personalities 
should  be  eliminated.  What  this  pa- 
per wants,  and  what  its  readers  want 
is  results. 


Curing  Meat  at  Home 

Kansas  has  long  had  an  annual 
ham  and  bacon  show,  which  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  widespread  inter- 
est, and  there  are  many  entries  each 
year.  Other  states  are  now  follow- 
ing this  example  and  running  ham 
and  bacon  shows  in  connection  with 
their  farmers'  weeks.  This  year  Ne- 
braska held  its  initial  show.  There 
were  not  many  entries,  but  the  ex- 
hibit, though  small,  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  Next  year  it  is 
likely  that  the  exhibit  will  be  much 
larger,  judging  by  the  amount  of  in- 
terest expressed.  There  were  pre- 
miums of  $2  0,  $15  and  $10  given, 
besides  which  the  Worcester  Salt 
company  gave  each  prize  winner  a 
barrel  of  salt.  These  fine  hams  and 
bacons  on  display  were  in  an  entirely 
different  class  from  those  supplied 
by  the  big  packing  houses.  It  seems 
a  shame  to  think  of  shipping  a  nice, 
fat  hog  into  market  and  having  to 
buy  back  the  hams  for  a  price  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  hog,  and 
then  have  them  juiiceless  and  tough, 
when  by  doing  a  little  extra  work 
one  might  have  nice,  fat,  juicy  hams 
that  would  fall  to  pieces  at  the 
touch  of  the  knife  when  the  compe- 
tent housewife  took  them  out  of  the 
oven. 


"Dry  seasons  may  be  expected 
about  once  in  three  years  on  an  av- 
erage— not  a  total  drouth,  but  a  rea- 
sonably dry  season  will  come  along 
about  once  in  this  length  of  time." 
This  is  a  statement  made  recently  by 
G.  A.  Loveland,  United  States  weather 
bureau  director  of  Nebraska.  If  Mr. 
Loveland  could  tell  us  now  just 
which  years  these  dry  ones  are  go- 
ing to  be,  the  farmers  of  the  central 
west  might  be  able  to  prepare  to 
overcome  the  unfavorable  conditions. 
Since  he  cannot,  we  will  have  to  be 
prepared  every  year. 


The  new  "Delicious"  apple,  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  hor- 
ticultural shows  this  year  is  an  Iowa 
product.  Jesse  Hiatt  of  Peru,  la., 
says  it  originated  as  a  chance  seed- 
ling and  that  the  original  tree,  which 
stands  on  his  land,  is  now  about  15 
yeiars  old.  The  apple  tastes  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a  brilliant,  dark 
red.  with  a  bit  of  gold  at  the  blossom 
end,  and  is  said  to  keep  all  winter. 
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Pure-Breds  of  AH  Kinds 

Of  course,  keep  pure-bred  poultry 
on  the  farm.  Why  not?  The  pure- 
bred fowls  of  any  kind — chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks  or  geese — are  just  as 
easy  to  raise  as  the  scrubs,  cross- 
breds  and  mixed  breeds.  Besides, 
they  give  the  farm  a  sort  of  dig- 
nity and  standing  in  the  estimation 
of  passersby  that  is  w  orth  something 
to  the  owner.  The  day  of  scrub 
stock  has  passed,  and  the  sooner  you 
get  this  into  your  head  the  better. 

There  fs  no  disputing  this  state- 
ment: "The  farmer  who  keeps  pure- 
bred stock  of  any  kind  on  his  farm 
is  held  in  higher  esteem  among  his 
neighbors  than  the  farmer  who  does 
not."  The  -farmer  who  keeps  pure- 
bred or  high-grade  stock  of  all  kinds 
is  known  and  talked  about  for  miles 
around  as  one  of  the  most  enterpris- 
ing men  in  his  community  or  county. 
Everybody  knows  him;  everybody 
has  heard  of  him  far  and  near.  He 
is  recognized  as  a  progressive,  up-to- 
date  man,  an  authority  on  live  stock 
matters.  His  opinion  is  quoted  and 
accepted  as  good  evidence  with  Ms 
neighbors. 

What  is  there  that  makes  a  nicer 
show  on  the  farm  than  a  lot  of  pure- 
bred chickens?  It  at  once  suggests 
thrift  intelligence  and  enterprise, 
and  a  good  impression  of  the  people 
who  own  the  farm  is  the  result. 

A  nicely  kept  lawn,  surrounded  by 
3  neat,  substantial  fence,  indicating 
that  the  family  and  the  pigs  and 
chickens  do  not  live  together,  is  a 
feature  that  helps  with  the  pure- 
bred fowls.  A  combination  of  neat- 
ness and  pure-bred  stock  on  the  farm 
is  the  greatest  incentive  in  creating 
a  good  impression  of  the  farm,  its 
owner  and  manager.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  any  family  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  prosperous  pure-bred 
live  stock  farm.  Commence  breed- 
ing pure-bred  stock.  Throw  out  the 
sign  by  a  display  of  fine-bred  fowls. 
Nothing  looks  better  on  the  farm; 
nothing  is  more  attractive  and  of 
greater  advertising  advantage. 

Co-operative  Meat  Clubs 

The  farmers'  meat  circle  is  not  a 
new  idea,  nor  yet  one  that  has  gone 
into  general  practice,  but  it  is  one 
that  under  the  proper  neighborhood 
relationships  might  be  profitably 
carried  on  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  many  farmers  The  farmer  is  the 
best  situated  citizen  in  the  country 
to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities 
of  low  prices  of  living  if  he  would 
try  a  little  planning  in  co-operative 
relationship  with  his  neighbor  or 
neighbors. 

In  the  one  item  of  fresh  meat  sup- 
ply a  few  farmer  neighbors  may  or- 
ganize themselves  in  a  club  or  meat 
circle  and  arrange  to  butcher  within 
their  own  membership  a  supply  of 
beef,  mutton  and  pork  for  the  year. 
This  circle  may  be  composed  of  any 
number — six  or  eight  would  be  con- 
sidered sufficient.  Each  furnishes  a 
beef  animal,  which  in  turn  is  butch- 
ered and  divided  as  nearly  as  can  be 
into  equal  parts,  the  number  of  parts 
corresponding  with  the  membership 
of  the  club.  Each  member  receives 
one  of  these  parts,  and  a  record  of 
the  distribution  is  kept.  At  each 
killing  he  gets"  a  different  piece  of 
the  animal  until  each    family  has 


had  an  entire  beef,  and  no  two  cuts 
or  pieces  the  same 

The  pork  killing  is  conducted  the 
same  way.  These  neighborhood  co- 
operative conveniences  help  in  the 
living  expense  and  keep  neighbors 
feeling  neighborly,  but  must  be  or- 
ganized with  reference  to  congen- 
iality and  neighborly  instincts.  The 
feeling,  that  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
be  too  neighborly  with  your  neigh- 
bor cultivates  distrust  and  a  lack  of 
co-operative  spirit. 

Horsemen  Not  Harums 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Nebraska  Horse  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation one  speaker  advocated  pull- 
ing certain  teeth  from  the  mouths  of 
3-year-old  horses  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  be  sold  as  5-year-olds.  In 
defending  himself  from  the  storm  of 
criticism  aroused,  the  speaker  stated 
that  in  many  cases  the  3-year-old 
was  well  enough  grown  and  devel- 
oped to  do  the  work  ordinarily  re- 
quired of  a  5-year-old,  and  that  the 
purchaser  would  really  benefit  by  the 
deception  practiced  on  him. 

The  meeting  became  quite  stormy, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  not  cleared 
until  another  speaker  finally  an- 
nounced that  if  a  horse  were  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  do  the  work  of 
a  full-grown  animal,  these  teeth 
would  be  shed  naturally. 

The  days  of  David  Harum  are  fast 
passing  away.  The  reputable  horse- 
man of  the  present  time  no  longer 
measures  his  capacity  as  a  dealer  by 
his  ability  to  unload  defective  stock 
on  an  innocent  purchaser.  However 
excellent  the  motives  in  the  mind  of 
this  Nebraska  horseman  may  have 
been,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
association  that  the  suggestion  was 
not  adopted,  carrying  with  it,  as  it 
would,  the  approval  of  the  associa- 
tion of  practicing  deception  on  the 
purchaser. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  2,300,000 
miles  of  highway  in  the  United 
States  is  now  classed  as  improved. 
The  aggregate  of  bond  issues  for 
road  construction  along  modem 
lines,  now  outstanding,  and  not  in- 
cluding the  appropriation  of  current 
revenues  which  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose,  is  estimated  at  $200,- 
000,000,  and  last  year  the  total  of 
state  and  local  appropriations  wa.; 
$150,000,000.  1 


Basis    for  Feeding  Industry 

Sugar  beet  factories  have  been  the 
basis  of  large  sheep  and  cattle-feed- 
ing industries  throughout  the  west- 
ern districts  of  the  United  States. 
At  Fort  Collins,  Colo.  ,  there  have 
been  700,000  lambs  on  feed  this 
winter,  besides  several  thousand  cat- 
tle. The  sugar  beet  industry  made 
it  possible  to  do  this  feeding.  The 
beet  pulp  would  have  been  an  entire 
loss  had  these  animals  not  been  em- 
ployed to  consume  it.  It  is  true,  at 
all  the  sugar  beet  factories  the  waste 
product  properly  employed  is  a  great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  factory,  and 
to  the  feeder  as  well,  when  used  as 
feed. 

There  is  no  better  local  enterprise 
for  a  western  town  than  a  beet  sugar 
factory.  It  furnishes  employment  to 
a  large  number  of  people  in  all  its 
branches  of  trade,  from  the  field 
work  in  growing  the  crop  to  the  fac- 
tory. The>  sugar  beet  industry  is  a 
money  maker  and  adds  promptly  to 
the  price  of  lands.  The  establish- 
ment of  sugar  beet  factories  has 
made  possible  the  introduction  of 
the  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  indus- 
tries in  the  country  immediately 
west  of  the  corn  belt. 

Educational  Influence 

This  is  an  age  of  education,  an  age 
of  progress  and  improvement.  The 
educational  influences  that  are  be- 
ing urged  upoM  the  attention  of  the 
crop  grower  and  live  stock  producer 
are  many  and  persistent,  and  are 
coming  from  many  directions.  The 
preparation  of  the  soil,  the  sowing 
of  the  seed,  the  harvesting  of  the 
crops,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
produce  of  the  farm  into  the  cribs 
and  garners  is  the  process  by  which 
tesults  are  obtained  of  what  the 
.season's  work  has  accomplished. 

Every  man  who  farms  in  this  day 
and  age  of  the  world  becomes  to  au 
extent  an  educator,  an  instructor, 
either  for  improvement  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  agricultural  industries  and 
the  preservation  of  agricultural  re- 
sources, or  he  contributes  to  the  crit- 
icism of  incompetency.  The  plans 
and  methods  of  the  present  day  up- 
to-date  farmer  are  based  upon  recog- 
nized scientific  practice;  he  is  pat- 


terned after  and  he  becomes  an  au- 
thority in  his  neighborhood.  The 
chance  farmer  who  depends  upon  the 
elements  helping  out,  who  trusts  in 
Providence  to  make  good  where  he 
fails  to  provide  labor  and  intelligent 
application,  is  taken  up  as  an  exam- 
ple of  bad  practice,  and  is  criticised 
as  the  tailure. 

The  tendency,  however,  is  to  the 
improved  methods.  Everybody  Ls 
talking  better  farming,  intensive 
farming.  The  present-day  idea  is  to 
raise  better  crops  each  recurring 
year,  to  improve  a  little  on  the  pre- 
ceding season.  There  is  not  much 
hesitancy  io  putting  more  labor  on 
the  crops,  in  better  preparation  of 
the  ground,  in  more  care  in  planting 
the  seed  and  cultivation  of  the  crop. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  rivalry  devel- 
oping in  counties,  townships  and 
neighborhoods.  The  farmer  and 
farmer's  family  who  are  not  stimu- 
lated to  a  determination  to  improve 
along  all  lines  of  farm  and  crop  in- 
dustry is  the  exception.  The  spirit 
of  contest  is  developing  in  a  disposi- 
tion to  exhibit  the  results  of  the 
season's  crop  work. 

The  county  fair  and  the  state  fair 
have  become  matters  of  interest  t  > 
the  progressive  farmer.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  demonstrate  the  educa- 
tional influence  which  the  agricul- 
tural college,  the  farmers'  institute 
and  other  educational  means  have 
been  exerting  for  better  seed,  better 
cultivation,  better  crops  and  better 
results  in  profit  earning  on  the  farm. 
At  no  place  and  under  no  other  cir- 
cumstances can  this  be  so  fully  and 
completely  demonstrated  as  at  the 
agricultural  fair. 


Oregon's  wonderful  3  03-egg  hen 
was  eross-bred.  This  fact  has  been 
thoroughly  advertised,  and  Prof. 
Dryden,  who  has  charge  of  the  Ore- 
gon College  poultry,  lias  been  more 
or  less  criticised  on  the  charge  of  en- 
couraging the  keeping  of  mongrel 
fowls.  It  may  be  a  relief  to  pure- 
bred enthusiasts  to  know  that  he  has 
recently  expressed  himself  strongly 
against  the  practice  of  keeping  mixed 
breeds  and  in  favor  of  pure-breds. 
He  says  that  cross  breeding  should 
only  be  resorted  to  in  a  limited  and 
scientific  way  and  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  new  breeds,  which  seems 
to  be  his  purpose  in  these  experi- 
ments. 


That] 

Your  Soil  Will  Bear 


You  know  where  you  can  plant  heavy — you  know  where  you  must  plant 
thin.  Then  why  not  use  the  cor»  planter  that  lets  you  work  your  land 
for  all  it  will  produce?  With  a  Janesville  Corn  Planter  there's  no  need 
of  losing  profits  by  not  getting  full  yield  from  overly  productive 
ground,  or  wasting  seed  where  it  will  not  prove  up. 

ANESVIIXE  CORN  PLANTERS 

The  Only  Planters  With  Shaft  Drive 

Without  leaving:  your  seat  or  stopping  the  team,  you  can  change  the  drop  from 
2  to  3  or  4  kernels  as  needed.    You  rit  the  crop  to  your  soil. 

If  this  was  the  only  feature  the  Janesville  offered,  it  would  pay  back  its  c 
quickly.  Bat,  there  are  many  more  big  features,  each  as  freedom  from  sprockets,  chains,  chrtehes, 
etc.  The  shaft  runs  in  oil  tight  bean  n^rs — oiled  at  the  factory  and  good  for  a  season's  use.  K*ro- 
sene  bath  at  every  round  is  not  needed.    Breakage  possibilities  are  avoided.    This  construction 
means  time  and  work  saved.  Prevents  costly  loss  of  planter  work  during  busy  season. 

Write  for  the  Janesville  Catalog— Mailed  Free 

Let  os  tell  you  more  about  Janesville  Corn  Planters,  Riding  and  Walking  Plows,  Cultivators  and 
Harrows.  It's  to  your  interest  to  get  the  name  of  the  Janesville  dealer  in  your  town.   Wote  today. 

The  Janesville  Machine  Company 


33  Center  Street 


Janesville,  Wisconsin 


s 
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100,000  Families 
will  move  to  California 

within  two  years. 

That  is  a  conservative  estimate.  Thousands  of  people  are 
making  their  plans  to  go  to  California  during  the  great  Expo- 
sitions, and  many  will  remain.  By  the  end  of  19 15  the  price 
of  a  good  farm  in  the  fertile  San  Joaquin  Valley  will  have 
greatly  advanced. 

This  is  the  carefully  considered  conclusion  of  those  having  the  greatest 
possible  information  on  the  subject. 

Where  is  the  man  who  does  not  want  a  California  home?  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  it.  You  can  buy  choice  land  of  proven  fertility  and  proven 
adaptability  for  a  price  that  will  never  be  lower.  You  can  get  it  on  terms 
that  will  allow  you  to  make  most  of  the  payments  out  of  the  land  itself. 
By  developing  now  you  should  earn  big  profits  on  the  farm  and  a  heavy 
dividend  on  the  advanced  value  within  a  period  of  three  years. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  tell  you  of  the  wonders  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  That  is  why  we  urge  you  to  send  to-day  for  our  books  describing 
in  detail  the  valley  as  a  whole  and  the  special  industries,  "  Dairying  "  and 
"  Poultry-raising,"  which  have  proven  so  profitable  as  major  crops  or  as 
quick  money-getters  until  an  orchard  can  be  developed. 


You  are  under  no  obligation  to  go  further;  but  you 
will  get  much  information  that  must  be  of  value  to  you 
if  you  will  write  for  these  books  to-day  and  read  them 
carefully.  Then,  if  you  wish,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
first-hand  information  about  the  several  sections  of  the 
valley,  the  value  of  the  land,  the  crops  best  adapted  to 
the  various  sections,  and  anything  else  that  you  care  to 
know. 

I  also  will  tell  you  of  the  work  of  the  Santa  Fe  Agri- 
cultural Department,  which  furnishes  expert  advice  to 
those  who  are  on  the  ground,  and  this  without  charge. 

A  post  card  will  bring  the  books. 

C.  L.  Seagraves, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  2238  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Pull  Big  Slumps  Quick 


Z*nti  Fsb^Air  $12SO  from  40  acres  the 
first  year  stumps  are  out* 

Pulls  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields 
nothing.  HERCULES 

Stump  Puller 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  60  per  cent 
lighter,  400  per  cent  stronger  han  cast  iron 
puller.  30  days*  free  trial.  3-year  guarantee 
to  replace,  free,  all  castings  th:it  break  from 
a.ny  cauHe  whatever.  Double  safety  ratchets 
insure  safety  to  men  and  team.  Accurate 
turning  means  light  draft.  Mail  postal  for 
jree  book  showing  photos  and  letters  from 
j>wner3.   Tells  how  to  turn  stump 


All 

Steel 

Triple) 
Power 


From  Michigan 


land  into  big  money.  Special  introductory  price 
proposition  will  inte  rest  you.    Write now 

HEBCULES  INFO.  CO.,    .,  55  i-22n'd  St. 
CenterviJle,  lows 


\TOPPLETON  MFGsvfO; 


t 


84  2FARGO  ST.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

MAKE  GOOD 

Grinder*  and  have  for  Thirty  Years 

but  the  new  Hall  Bearing,  Fine  Grinding, 
light  Running, Strong, Durable  No.J'iis  a  Marvel. 
Grinds  ear-corn  or  nmall  gralnfi,  with  Appleton 
or  Other  i  to  b  11  1'  Caroline  or  Kerotine  Engines. 


Silo  Fillers. Husk- 
ers,  Spreaders,  Win  _ 
Mills.  Towers,  Wood 
Saws.Shellers.Jacks.Com 
Pickers,  Corn  Snappers, 
Fodder  Cutters. 


GRINDERS 


I  r  A  ROD 

r  4»ipi»MMP!W'!r»!»wf*!HS»™™r!m 


dl- 

\\\  root  from  tlio  mill,  (let  our  40 

Rati  cat.iloK  freo.   104  Htyleu 
to  aolevt  from.  notorial 
"       and    wnroliouHOB  at  0lta«a, 
Kaniaa,  Bra;ll,  Ind..  llncoln,  Nobr..  Denier, 
-''    Colo.,  Fl.  Worlh,  Io»ai  and  Sun  Franclaco.  WrlUitoday. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Idk  St..  Ottawa,  Kant.,  or  310  Church  St.,  Brazil,  Ind. 


Exercise  Makes  the  Hens  Lay 

No  System  of  Feeding  Avails  Without  It 


T 


HE  experiences  of  two  poul- 
trymen  at  the  Mid-West 
show  recently  held  in  Chi- 
cago, when  told  within  a 
few  minutes  of  each  other,  presented 
an  interesting  contrast. 

Both  of  these  men  were  keeping 
Rhode  Island  Reds  exclusively.  One 
of  them  was  feeding  a  ration  pre- 
scribed by  a  professor  at  an  experi- 
mental station.  The  other  fed  from 
an  experience  of  fifty  years  on  the 
farm.  One  of  them  kept  twenty-five 
fowls,  the  other  100.  The  twenty- 
five  were  kept  in  a  back  yard;  the 
hundred  had  a  range  of  fifty  acres, 
but  the  hens  were  kept  in  a  town. 


man,  willing  to  do  the  right  thing 
to  get  results.  He  kept  his  hens 
within  a  space  of  150x30  feet,  in  a 
Porter  county,  Indiana,  town.  He 
seemed  put  out  because  he  wasn't 
getting  any  eggs. 

To  be  sure  about  the  Teed,  he  had 
written  to  a  college  man,  who  told 
him  to  feed  ground  oats,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, cracked  corn  and  bran  in  a 
mash.  Meat  scraps  also  were  pre- 
scribed, as  were  sprouted  oats  at 
noon.  At  night  he  threw  equal  parts 
of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  in  the  straw. 
A  good  supply  of  charcoal,  oyster 
shells  and  grit  was  kept  within  easy 
reach,  as  was  also  an  abundant  sup- 


I'lenty  of  Room  for  Exercise 


One  of  the  flocks  had  an  abundance 
of  exercise,  the  other  had  scarcely 
any. 

The  farmer  with  the  flock  of  100 
lived  in  a  small  town,  but  owned  a 
big  range  adjoining.  He  kept  his 
hens  in  a  warm  house,  with  straw 
on  sand  for  a  bottom.  He  fed  corn, 
oats,  wheat,  meat  scraps  and  vege- 
tables, the  coarse  food  being  thrown 
among  the  straw.  He  said  he  was 
receiving  a  good  average  production 
of  eggs,  for  which  he  had  a  market 
direct  to  the  consumer.  One  of  his 
customers  was  a  carpenter,  who  took 
three  dozen  a  week,  called  for  them 
and  paid  him  35  cents  on  a  winter 
contract.  Another  customer  was  an 
undertaker,  who  paid  40  cents  be- 
cause the  farmer  delivered  them  to 
his  house.  Both  of  these  consumers 
claimed  that  eggs  at  the  prices 
named  were  cheaper  than  meat  at 
prevailing  prices. 

This  farmer,  who  hailed  from  Put- 
nam county,  Illinois,  said  that  he 
feeds  but  little  corn,  because  he  con- 
siders it  too  fattening.  He  attrib- 
utes a  deal  of  his  success  to  the  fact 
that  he  plans  to  keep  the  feet  of  his 
hens  warm.  He  said  that  no  one 
could  expect  results  from  fowls  with 
cold  feet. 

This  man  talked  like  a  practical 
farmer,  with  a  fund  of  experience. 
He  was  one  of  the  kind  of  farmers 
who,  when  they  finally  are  induced 
to  talk,  say  the  things  that  appeal  to 
space  in  a  high-class  farm  paper. 

The  man  who  had  the  twenty-five 
foAvls  evidently  was  an  enthused  city 
"backyarder" — a     frank,  earnest 


ply  of  fresh  water.  This  city  man 
told  us  that  he  didn't  know  why  he 
wasn't  getting  any  eggs,  and  no  one 
else  seemed  to  know. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
word  "exercise"  cut  more  of  a  fig- 
ure at  this  show  than  any  of  the 
others.  There  was  a  predominating 
feeling  and  expression  that  hens  are 
over-fed  and  that  they  lacked  an  es- 
sential provision  to  good  laying, 
namely,  exercise.  An  exhibitor  who 
had  one  of  the  finest  non-prize  com- 
peting displays  told  me  that  from  an 
egg-producing  standpoint  every  fowl 
in  the  show  was  over-fed,  and,  worse 
than  that,  a  great  number  of  the 
farm-kept  flocks  are  over-fed.  They 
lacked  exercise,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  great  success  in  produc- 
ing paying  quantities  of  eggs  The 
idea  of  making  hens  scratch  for  what 
they  eat  had  many  supporters  among 
the  exhibitors  and  the  visitors.  At 
the  show  were  some  contrivances 
invented  to  prevent  hens  from  cram- 
ming themselves  with  food.  They 
had  to  fight  for  what  they  got,  grain 
by  grain,  instead  of  taking  it  in 
gulps.  Without  commenting  on  the 
value  of  their  contrivances  one  way 
or  the  other,  the  men  advanced  a 
good  many  cogent  reasons  in  favor 
of  exercise,  and  whatever  cause  may 
be  attributed  to  the  failure  of  some 
of  the  back-yarders  and  other  poul- 
try raisers  to  get  results,  the  quan- 
tity of  feed  in  heaps  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  exer- 
cise afforded  a  flock  that  differently 
treated  WQUld  make  good. 

,T.  L.  CHAFF. 


February  7,  1914 
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About  Incubators  and  Incubation 

If  You  Manage  Them  Properly  Results  Should  Be  Good 


HE  fight  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  cold  storage 
man  over  the  high  price  of 
eggs  has  set  us  all  wonder- 
ing if  really  the  shortage  of  eggs  has 
anything  to  do  with  this  price.  We 
must  expect  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
eggs  in  the  dead  of  winter,  but  would 
it  be  necessary  to  pay  quite  so  high 
even  then  if  the  supply  was  far  be- 
yond demand  in  the  months  that 
hens  do  lay  well  enough  beyond  te 
enable  the  cold-storage  man  to  put 
away  this  surplus  cheaply,  then  have 
no  occasion  to  charge  such  startling 
prices  when  he  unloads? 

The  Old  Way 
If  the  cold-storage  man  be  right, 
and  no  doubt  but  that  he  is  to  a 
large  extent,  then  don't  you  see  what 
the  country  needs  to  do — to  extend 


could  hatch  her  own  eggs,  then  we 
would  never  see  the  chicks  that  we 
have  seen  hatched  in  a  hot  cup- 
board, lying  forgotten  against  a 
warm  chimney,  and  the  dozen  other 
strange  places  we  know  of  them 
having  been  hatched  far  from  the 
hen  and  raised  far  from  her  also. 
Incubator  an  Old  Invention 
The  incubator  of  today  is  almost 
as  near  hatching  perfection  as  it  can 
be;  it  is  no  new  experiment.  Ages 
ago  poultry  keepers  knew  there  were 
speedier  ways  for  increasing  their 
poultry  flocks  than  trusting  to  hens, 
and  they  knew  ways  to  make  con- 
crete underground  rooms,  warmed 
with  hot-water  pipes,  that  would 
keep  the  chicks  warm  and  growing 
fast,  and  do  it  better  than  any  old 
hen.     Rock-built    incubators  have 


These  Light  Brahmas  Are  the  Prize-Winning  Kind 


its  poultry  flocks  and  supply  the  de- 
mand, and  where  cheaper,  better  in 
every  way,  can  this  be  done  than  on 
the  farm?  And  how  will  you  ex- 
tend it?  Well,  not  very  fast  by  the 
old,  haphazard  way  that  nature  has 
of  doing,  by  trusting  to  the  hens.  If 
you  think  about  two  chicks  a  year 
apiece  to  each  of  the  hens  kept  on  the 
farm  is  enough,  and  let  the  hens 
waste  time  in  raising  these  two,  why 
then  certainly  go  on  the  old,  imper- 
fect way.  But  you  know  this  isn't 
business  at  all.  There  is  no  business 
arrangement  in  the  poultry  raising 
unless  you  own  at  the  very  least  one 
good  incubator,  and  on  the  farm 
more  than  one  good  incubatojr  is 
necessary,  with  brooders  in  plenty, 
to  handle  the  chicks  safely  when 
they  come  off. 

Without  Mothers 
So  many  people  argue  that  artifi- 
cial hatching  is  all  wrong.  Why,  you 
might  just  as  well  argue  that  grow- 
ing lettuce  and  strawberries  in  hot 
houses  is  all  wrong  and  really  can- 
not be  done  right  and  should  not  be 
because  nature  never  intended  these 
things  to  mature  out  of  season  and 
under  unnatural  conditions.  There 
is  nothing  in  such  an  argument,  and 
neither  is  there  in  the  hen  hatching 
and  caring  for  the  chick.  Chickens 
do  not  require  the  particular  heat  of 
the  hen's  body  to  hatch  well,  nor 
anything  in  that  body  that  she  can 
impart,  nor  her  wings,  after  hatched, 
for  brooding  purpose.  If  nature  in- 
tended that  nothing    but    the  hen 


the  same  with  chicks  after  hatching. 
To  lose  them  all,  or  even  half,  sim- 
ply means  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  you  failed  to  run  the  brooder 
aright,  or  feed  as  you  should.  It 
might  be  that,  in  instances,  the 
chicks  came  into  the  brooder  ready 
to  die  with  white  diarrhea,  and,  of 
course,  you  feel  that  here  you  were 
not  at  fault.  But  you  were,  for  you 
could,  by  due  precaution,  have  cut 
down  the  number  of  hens  that  laid 
eggs  contaminated  with  the  disease. 
Nine  times  in  ten,  if  precaution  is 
taken  in  disinfecting  incubators  and 
brooders,  as  well  as  all  eggs,  before 
placing  in  the  incubators,  then 
closely  culling  every  droopy  one 
from  out  the  brooder  chicks,  you 
will  raise  the  rest  to  paying  numbers. 
These  things  are  to  be  studied  and 
kept  in  mind.  The  trouble  with  we 
Americans,  in  chick  raising  as  in 
other  things,  is  that  we  want  to  see 
results,  and  big  ones,  right  away, 
and  if  results  do  not  come  up  to  an- 
ticipation soon,  we  lay  the  blame 
everywhere  but  on  the  right  factor — 
ourselves. 

I  can  well  remember  the  first  in- 
cubator I  tried.  I  made  three  la- 
mentable failures.  The  first  time  I 
filled  it  with  chilled  eggs  a  neighbor 
sold  to  me;  next  time  I  let  the  ther- 
mometer run  to  113  and  cooked  all 
the  eggs,  and  the  next  time  I  let  the 
tray  fall  and  broke  all  the  eggs  but 
sixteen.  Strange,  though,  these  six- 
teen hatched,  and  never  were  there 
finer,  healthier  birds.  I  declared  the 
incubator  was  a  nuisance  and  sold 
it,,  knowing  deep  in  my  heart  I  hadn't 


ohnDeere 


The  Spreader 
with  the  Beater 
on  the  Axle. 


Easy  to  load.  Only  hip  high  to 
the  top  and  still  has  big  drive  wheels. 

Here's  the  reason  for  the  great 
strength,  wonderful  simplicity  and 
good,  everyday  working  qualities  of 
the  John  Deere  Spreader — 

Beater  and  all  driving  parts 
mounted  on  the  rear  axle  (patented). 
No  strain  on  frame.  No  shafts  to 
get  out  of  line.  No  chains,  no 
clutches,  no  adjustments.  Only  half 
the  parts  heretofore  used  on  the  sim- 
plest spreader. 

Light  draft  because  of  few  parts, 
the  roller  bearings  and  the  beater  and 
apron  being  driven  directly  from  the 
rear  axle. 


POfkli'S  T^Tr'Tri?  Every  farmer  who 
r>UUJ\0  I1  JtVEjUl  asks  about  the  John 
Deere  Spreader  will  also  receive  "Farm  Manures 
and  Fertilizers".  This  book  tells  all  about  manure, 
how  to  apply  it  and  how  to  double  the  value  of 
each  load  by  a  proper  system  of  top  dressing.  To 
get  it  ask  for  our  Package  No  Yl5 


John  Deere,  Moline,  III. 

264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 


10c 


1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage" — "How  to  Feed  Silage" — "How  to 
Build  Silos"— "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
— "Silage  Crops  In  Semi- Arid  Regions."  All 
about  "Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem.  Ohio 


A    Profitable    Little    Flock    on   Any  Farm 


been  found  that  antedate  a  time 
when  the  Pharoahs  went  to  rest. 
China  and  other  nations  show  that 
eggs  of  all  fowls  for  centuries  have 
been  hatched  by  artificial  heat — 
placed  down  in  clay  ovens,  heated  by 
stable  manure,  or  swung  in  baskets, 
tier  on  tier,  near  some  rough-made 
heat,  or  placed  on  roofs  where  the 
sun  scorched  the  tile  or  thatch  all 
day.  Even  under  all  these  difficul- 
ties, with  neither  thermometer  or 
mosture  gauge  at  hand,  or  any  of  our 
up-to-date  appliances  for  incubation, 
the  ancients  increased  their  poultry 
flocks  by  sheer  sense  and  persever- 
ance, and  not  only  thereby  increased 
their  food  supply,  but  their  poultry 
sales  also. 

Their  Own  Fault 

Nine  cases  in  ten  or  more,  if  the 
incubator  fails  to  give  a  good  hatch, 
the  fault  lies  with  the  operator  or 
the  eggs,  not  the  incubator.     It  is 


treated  it  right.  The  man  who 
bought  it  thinks  it's  the  best  ever. 
The  next  year  I  got  another,  one 
holding  twice  as  many  eggs.  I  set 
it  early.  Somehow  this  one  did  not 
take  the  looking  after  that  the  first 
one  did.  When  I  set  it  I  would  also 
set  several  hens  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  I  would  have  fertile  eggs  to 
fill  in  vacant  places  of  those  tested 
out.  I  had  not  as  yet  learned  how 
to  run  the  brooders  exactly  as  they  . 
should  be  run,  and  I  had  my  losses.  ' 
Despite  these,  by  the  first  of  May  I 
had  400  chicks  running  spry  as  chip 
birds,  where,  if  I  had  a  hundred  by 
the  middle  of  May  in  other  years,  I 
considered  myself  doing  well,  and 
all  these  hatched  from  the  eggs  of 
just  twenty-five  hens,  and  then  eggs 
to  spare. 

To  me  it  seems  foolish  for  the  man 
or  woman  on  the  farm  to  not  avail 
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Machinery  at  Wholesale  Prices 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOB  30  DATS. 

8  foot,  16-inch  disc  .  .  .  S24.95 
Tongue  'i'ruck,  extra.  .  $  4.55 

Crucible  steel  disc,  hard  maple  bear- 
ings, auto  friction  bumpers. 

Send  your  order  now.  Get  my  prices 
on  Grain  Drills.  Send  for  catalog.  It  is 
free. 

MARVIN  C.  VANDERVEER 

(Factory  Distributer) 
Council  Bluffs,       -       ■  Iowa. 
Warehouses — 

No.  1,  12-14-16  4th  Street. 

No.  2,  Cor  6th  St.  and  12th  Ave 


It  Burns  Air 


Mixed  with  a  very  small  amount  of  fuel, 
producing  a  marvelous  white  light  of  400 
candle-power  Think  of  ltl  Safe,  efflilent, 
satisfactory.  No  smoke,  no  smell,  no  wick, 
no  chimney,  no  dirt,  no  Inconvenience 
This  is  our  No  179 — many  other  styles. 
Fully  guaranteed :  money  back  If  you  want 
it.    Write  for  circular. 

AMERICAN  GAS  MACHINE  CO.. 
,u8  Clark  St.,  Albert  Lea,  Mini* 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


\>w  Uniforms  .  .11.50  op 
\rmy  ReTolrexl.  1X5 
"  Rptc.  Rides  . .  1.44** 

"Sword*    .14  ** 

14  7  Shot  Carbine*  2J>S  ** 
1 7.50  Dp.  ta  toleel 
p'tWI.l  Mauser  Sp't'gKile  11.8S        Cartridge Se 
&rmv  Breevh  Loading  Rifle     .9Se.      Cai-lrU*™  1c ea. 

UDUf  ->f  C7CL"TT.'TA  CAT  *  „■  "1 T*.  '    •  ■ 

E£ST  BOOK  Pt"BLt=UED  OS  Was.  WL.vf-JSJ  — SJsl 

Francis  Banuerman.  501  Rroadwar.         Tork  City 


Bridles  EO 

Team  Harness  21.!*j 

Leggins,  Fair  14 

Tents   JJ.Si 

ItsCal.  15,  Rerolv 


FREE 


TOnERY80Y*H0  6IRL  W« 

give  a  i  -  -  Eureka  Camera 

and  complete  outfit,  plates, 
chemicals,  etc,  with  full  Instructions.  Just 
send  your  name  and  address,  we  send  you 
24  papers  Gold  Eye  Needles.  Sell  I  papers 
for  10c.,  gmnjj  a  Thimble  free.  When  sold 
send  us  the  $1.20  and  the  Camera  and 
complete  outfit  i«  yours.  Address 

CLOSE  CO.,  Oept,  ;_  .Greenville 
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SHARPLES 

MILKER 

Easy  to  Clean 
Easy  to  Keep  Clean 


"They  are  easy  to  take 
care  of,"  writes  one 
SHARPLES  MILKER 
user,  whose  name  we 
will  be  glad  to  furnish 
on  request.  "When 
we  get  through  milking 
we  milk  a  pail  of  water 
through  them,  the  ma- 
chine is  cleansed  in 
water  about  scalding, 
then  placed  in  a  solution 
of  lime  water. 

"The  machines  do  not  hurt 
the  cows.  We  have  used 
them  eighteen  months.  To 
anyone  in  the  dairy  business 
I  would  recommend  them. 
We  are  milking  around 
seventy  cows  daily  in  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes.  We 
use  five  units. 

"One  man  attends  to  the 
milkers  and  another  man 
strips  the  cows.  The  cows 
like  it  better  than  hand 
milking  and  it  does  away 
with  the  labor  problem.  I 
had  to  keep  eight  and  nine 
men  on  my  farm,  but  after 
pay  day  we  might  have  one 
or  two  to  do  the  milking. 
It  just  made  things  hum  for 
the  foreman  and  one  or  two 
men  that  would  be  regularly 
on  the  job.    Now  we  are 


under  no  obligations  to 
them.  Everything  works 
smoothly  and  there  is  no 
friction  among  the  men 
picking  out  the  easy  milkers 
and  all  those  stunts." 

The  SHARPLES  MILKER 
now  is  being  used  in  dairies 
of  from  15  to  700  cows. 
Built  sturdily,  its  operation 
is  alsolutely  reliable. 

Ask  the  editor  of  any  na- 
tional authoritative  dairy- 
ing paper  what  he  thinks  of 
the  SHARPLES  MILKER. 

Catalog  on  request. 

The  Sharpies  Separator 
Company 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chicago,  HI. 
Dallas.  Texas 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Toronto,  Can. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


San  Francisco,  Csl. 
Portland.  Ore. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Winnipeg:,  Can. 


Agencies  Everywhere 


Mail  the  Hide  Coupon  Now 


Higrh  Quality,  low  prices  and  square  dealing:  have  made  us  the  biggest  custom  tanners  in 
America.    One-third  of  the  entire  custom  tanning:  business  is  done  in  our  big:  plants.  We 

Sriginated  the  bnsinc-BB  and  huve  always  dominated  it.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  farmers  have 
one  business  with  us  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  every  one  was  satisfied. 

EDES  TANNING  ALWAYS  SATISFIES 

It  is  different  from  any  other  tanning.  Every  tanner  has 
tried  to  imitate  it  It  never  hardens,  rots  or  disappoints. 
Wuter  and  moth  proof.  Strong,  soft  and  light.  Bend  us 
your  hides  and  let  us  make  them  into  fine  fur  coats,  robes, 
ladies'  furs  and  mittens.  Jest  our  tanning  30  days  free. 
Prices  the  lowest  for  quality  work. 

Backed  by  a  $1,000  Bond  JiSfto^-'X"™^ 

change"  customer's  good  hides  for  poor  ones.  V>  e  give  a 
SI, 000  Bond  guaranteeing  no  "exchanging."  And  we  are 
the  only  firm  that  does.  Ask  us  about  t  i ,  is — It*s  important. 
Send  coupon  today  for  large  illustrated  catalog  No.  101 . 

EDES  ROBE  TANNING  CO.,  OttLAEA,  ETCB. 
St  Paul,  Minn.  Dubuque,  la.  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


For  CULVERTS,  TANKS.  SILOS  AND  ROOFING  Use 


&00N 


lNIZED  sheets 


Oarfful  monnfnrtnro  and  good  gal  van  1 7.1  n«  tnnaro  maximum  Borvlro 
from  APOLLO  Sheet  i.  Apollo  KooflnK  an'l  Hiding  Prodi,,  tH  urn  i.olci 
l.y  weight,  by  leading  dealer*.  Hood  for  "Hotter  llin  ldinpn"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PS-ATE  COMPANY.  Frlck  Bldg..  Pittiburgh,  Pa 


Burpee,  Philadelphia, 

-I  lo  -.en. I  THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED 
ii<  h  ibould  be  re;id  bv     ,  ^ 

ie  beet  Rwden  ponibla    1  ■  M  %  ■ 

seeds  of  the  Burpee-Quality 


Kid*  wr  shall  be  pi 

book  of  1H2  paves,  which  should  be  read  by 
all  who  would  have  the 
and  who  are  willing 
lo  pay  a  fair  price  for 


is  sufficient  for  the  front 
of  a  post  card.     If  you 
will  write  your  own  ad- 
*  '  dress  plainly  on  the  other 

AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG— a  bright  new 


New  Kind  of  Iowa  Dairy  Train 

-Communities  Will  Co-operate  to  Greater  Extent 


HE  Iowa  State  Dairy  Associa- 
tion lias  just  completed  ar- 
rangements with  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy 
railroad  to  operate  a  special  dairy 
train  over  the  branches  of  this  line 
in  southern  Iowa.  The  tour  will  be- 
gin February  9  and  contimie  until 
March  1. 

This  special  will  differ  from  those 
run  in  previous  years  in  that  the 
communities  will  co-operate  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  meetings.  Stops 
will  only  be  made  at  towns  where 
the  citizens  and  the  farmers  of  the 
surrounding  country  agree  to  adver- 
tise, exhibit  cattle  and  assist  in  mak- 
ing the  meetings  a  success. 

Exhibits  of  the  various  kinds  of 
feeds,,  barn  equipment  and  silos  will 
be  carried  in  an  exhibit  car.  These 
will  be  designed  to  give  the  begin- 
ner practical  illustrations  of  inex- 
pensive equipment  for  the  small 
dairy  farm.  In  addition  the  usual 
dairy  cow  demonstrations  will  be 
given,  and  specimens  of  dairy  ani- 
mals will  be  carried  in  a  baggage 
car  equipped  as  a  model  dairy  barn. 

All  meetings  will  be  held  at  town 
halls.  This  will  enable  the  lecturers 
to  talk  to  the  entire  audience  at 
once.  Lectures  will  be  delivered  to 
the  city  and  rural  school  children 
with  the  idea  of  encouraging  them 
to  live  on  the  farm.  The  boys  of 
each  community  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  a  dairy  cow  judg- 
ing contest,  as  well  as  a  dairy  record 
contest.  The  latter  will  be  based 
upon  records  of  the  production  of 
milk  and  fat  in  the  herd  three 
months  from  the  date  on  which  the 
train  passes  through  each  respective 
town.  Prizes  for  these  contests  wiD 
be  given  by  local  merchants  and  bus- 
iness men. 

In  addition  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  have  a  small  dairy  show  of  the 
cattle  in  each  community.  These 
animals  will  be  scored  and  the  own- 
ers advised  as  to  how  their  herds 
may  be  practically  improved  by 
breeding  and  testing. 

Heretofore  the  farmers  of  south- 
ern Iowa  have  made  dairying  only  a 
side  line.  They  have  in  a  large 
measure  sold  their  grains  directly 
from  the  farm,  and  as  a  result  their 
soil  has  not  been  built  up  as  has 
that  in  the  northern  part.  They  are 
now  beginning  to  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  problem  of  soil  main- 
tenance, and  realize  that  the  dairy 
cow  is  the  best  means  of  converting 
their  feeds  into  profitable  condensed 
products  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
turn the  manure  to  the  land.  South- 
ern Iowa  will  undoubtedly  become 
as  great  a  dairy  section  as  the  north- 
ern part. 


Groom  the  Cows 
From  the  sanitary  standpoint,  it 
is  more  essential  to  groom  the  cows 
than  the  horses.  It  requires  not 
more  than  one  minute  to  properly 
brush  the  flanks  and  sponge  and 
dry  the  udder  of  a  cow  preparatory 
to  milking.  The  body  of  the  cow, 
and  especially  the  Clank  and  udder 
parts,  must  be  free  and  clean  from 
dust  lo  insure  good  milk,  llacteria 


are  transported  upon  dust  particles. 
Don't  groom  the  cows  or  distribute 
dusty  foods  or  litter  just  before 
milking  time;  always  allow  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  dust  to  settle. 

It  is  customary  to  reject  the  first 
few  streams  of  milk  in  first-class 
dairies,  as  such  milk  is  of  poor 
quality  and  likely  to  be  highly  con- 
taminated with  bacteria  which  have 
found  entrance  from  the  outside.  It 
is  little  short  of  a  crime  to  milk  a 
filthy  cow  without  first  rendering 
her  parts  clean  by  scrubbing. 


Disease  of  Daily  Cattle 

The  first  symptoms  of  milk  fever 
are  constipation,,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  when  turned  out  she  may  stag- 
ger and  later  she  may  lie  down. 
Don't  give  medicine  if  you  fear  milk 
fever.  The  treatment  is  to  inflate 
the  udder  with  air.  It  is  best  to 
own  the  milk  fever  outfit.  If  you 
do  not  have  it,  use  the  common  bi- 
cycle pump,  but  be  sure  to  sterilize 
the  tube  which  is  inserted  into  the 
teat.  Milk  out  a  little  and  inflate 
the  quarters  one  at  a  time.  Get 
each  so  full  that  you  will  need  to  tie 
a  string  around  the  teat  to  keep  the 
air. 

Bloating  of  the  dairy  cow  may  be 
caused  by  gas,  which  can  be  removed 
by  inserting  a  rubber  hose  down  the 
throat,  which  allows  the  gas  to  es- 
cape. If  you  have  no  rubber  hose, 
tap  the  cow  on  the  left  side  just 
back  of  the  ribs,  where  there  is  noth- 
ing but  paunch.  If  you  have  noth- 
ing better,  use  a  sharp  jackknife 
blade  and  insert  something  hollow, 
like  a  nozzle  to  an  oil  can  or  a  quill. 
Give  your  knife  a  sharp,  quick  thrust 
full  length  and  on  one  side  of  the 
knife  insert  the  tube. 

A  remedy  for  garget  in  cattle  is 
extract  of  poke  root,  used  internally. 
Commence  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
the  fluid  extract  and  increase  the 
dose.  Bathing  with  hot  water  is  also 
essential.  Don't  feed  the  cow  heav- 
ily on  grain.  Milk  out  often.  Ex- 
tract of  poke  root  is  also  good  to 
apply  to  the  exterior  of  the  udder. 

Abortion  may  be  divided  into  ac- 
cidental and  contagious  types.  Use 
carbolic  treatment  for  the  contagious 
type.  Apply  the  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tion— one  ounce  of  carbolic  acid  to 
one  quart  of  water — with  a  syringe. 
One  quart  of  liquid  twice  a  day  is 
about  right. 


When  Should  Cows  Freshen? 

One  of  the  questions  often  asked 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
dairy  herd  is:  What  is  the  best 
time  of  the  year  to  have  cows  drop 
their  calves?  The  large  percentage 
of  farmers  answer  in  favor  of  the 
spring  months,  and  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  having  their  cows  freshen 
during  that  season  of  the  year.  It 
is  their  opinion  that  by  following 
that  practice  they  can  produce  milk 
and  butter  at  less  cost  per  pound 
than  with  any  other  system,  as  the 
cows  are  then  on  pasture  for  several 
months  after  freshening  and  require 
less  care  than  during  the  winter 
months.  For  a  number  of  reasons, 
il  pays  better  to  have  the  cows  eonie 
fresh  during  the  fall  months.  Win- 
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»r  dairying  pays  better  than  slim- 
ier dairying,  unless  the  farmer  is 
jcated  near  a  large  town  or  city 
nd  has  a  special  patronage  or  trade, 
i  which  case  he  should  have  cows 
reshen  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to 
eep  up  a  uniform  milk'  supply. 

Butter  and  milk  command  higher 
rices  during  the  winter  months 
ban  in  summer  and  are  also  more 
asily  cared  for  and  kept  fresh, 
lost  farmers  are  not  specially 
quipped  to  properly  care  for  their 
lilk  and  butter  products  during  the 
ummer  season. 

As  to  the  production  of  the  cow, 
E  she  freshens  after  fly  time  and 
rhen  she  is  on  stall  feeding,  she 
fill  make  a  large  record,  as  a 
teadier  and  more  persistent  flow  of 
lilk  can  be  obtained  from  her  on  a 
arefully  planned  ration  than  on  a 


pasture  which  fails  to  supply  her 
needs  properly  for  a  part  of  the  sea- 
son. Then,  when  she  is  turned  out 
upon  new  grass  In  the  spring,  she 
will  flush  up  again  and  will  often 
hold  up  to  a  good  flow  until  the  late 
summer,  when  it  is  time  to  dry  her 
off  for  her  annual  six  to  eight  weeks' 
rest.  Considering  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  calf,  a  heifer 
can  be  raised  to  maturity  for  milk 
production  cheaper,  if  dropped  in  the 
fall,  inasmuch  as  she  must  have  milk 
and  grain  at  any  rate  during  the 
first  six  months  of  her  life.  By 
springtime  the  fall  calf  is  ready  to 
use  grass  to  better  advantage  than 
■vs  hen  younger.  A  young  calf  is  lia- 
ble to  thrive  better  cared  for  in  the 
barn  than  running  on  pasture,  where 
the  hot  sun  and  the  flies  will  be  a 
source  of  worry  and  torment  to  it. 


National  Live  Stock  Association 

Guards  Interests  of  the  Western  Stockman 


THE  American  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  the 
greatest  association  of  this 
character  existing  in  the 
nited  States,  and  which  is  theoret- 
;ally  embodying  protection  to  the 
ve  stock  interests  of  the  entire 
Duntry,  but  practically  centering  its 
fforts  and  work  more  among  the 
ve  stock  producers  and  shippers'  as- 
jciations  on  the  western  side  of  the 
nited  States,  where  its  services  are 
lost  needed,  is  a  strong  factor  in 
le  support  and  advocacy  of  live 
tock  production.  This  association, 
y  its  persistent  and  able  work  in 
uarding  the  legislative  interests  of 
tie  stockman,  has  established  its 
rorth  and  reputation,  and  the  ne- 
essity*  of  its  existence  to  a  degree 
tiat  has  removed  any  prejudice  that 
lay  have  existed  as  to  its  ability  to 
elp  the  live  stock  interests  of  the 
ountry. 

The  association  was  in  session  at 
lenver  January  19,  20,  21  and  22, 
914,  and  through  its  various  discus- 
ions,  addresses  and  business  coun- 
ils,  formulated  as  a  result  of  its  con- 
ention  sessions  the  following  sum- 
lary  of  resolutions  adopted: 
Opposing  any  change  in  regulations  of 
ureau  of  animal  industry  regarding! 
lange. 

Investigation  of  delays  at  stock  yards 
nd  terminals. 

Demanding  reduction  in  westbound 
ites  on  live  stock  from  intermountain 
sgion. 

Approving  educational  bureau. 
Requesting  that  government  print  and 
istribute  addresses  of  President  Jastro 
nd  Vice  President  Pryor. 
To  control  dourine  in  horses. 
Education  of  children  on  the  farm. 
Campaign  to  raise  more  alfalfa. 
Protesting  against  elimination   of  graz- 
ig  lands  in  forest  reserves  without  full 
lvestigation. 

Approving  federal  control  of  open 
Inge. 

Demanding  protection  of  American  live 
tock  owners  and  ranchmen  in  Mexico. 
Condemning  abuse  of  live  stock  passes. 
Approving  establishment  of  regional 
ank  in  intermountain  region. 
Demanding  adequate  inspection  of  im- 
orted  meats. 

Endorsing  work  of  United  States  San- 
ary  Association. 

Demanding  modification  of  present  val- 
ations   in   live   stock  contracts. 
Opposing  increase  in  live  stock  rates. 
Urging  more  effective  sanitary  regula- 
ions. 


administration  of  national 
work    of    agricultural  col- 


Opposing  prohibitive  tax  on  oleomar- 
gerine. 

Expressing  thanks  to  president  of  this 
association. 

Expressing  thanks  to  governor  and  citi- 
zens of  Denver. 

Endorsing  feed   and  water  cars. 

Urging  uniform  live  stock  contracts. 

Endorsing  work  of  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Endorsing 
forests. 

Endorsing 
leges. 

Reaffirming  attitude  of  this  associa- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  placing  of  live 
stock  and  meats  on  the  free  list. 

Opposing  repeal  of  quarantine  law  of 
1884. 

There  were  over  700  members  and 
delegate  representatives  present  from 
the  various  large  cattle  companies 
operating  the  grazing  and  breeding 
of  cattle  on  the  range,  from  Texas 
north  over  the  Rocky  mountain 
country  to  the  British-American  bor- 
der. This  association  may  be  justly 
credited  with  holding  one  of  the 
best  educational  business  conven- 
tions that  is  held  by  any  line  of  in- 
dustry in  the  entire  country.  It  is 
the  man  of  the  range  who  in  his 
every-day  life  has  learned  the  princi- 
ples of  self-protection,  both  of  life 
and  property,  and  with  this  basis  of 
independence  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose takes  up  his  battles  for  a  square 
deal  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be 
held  at  San  Francisco,  in  1915,  ow- 
ing to  the  concentration  of  national 
conventions  during  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition.  A  fund  of  $10,000 
was  subscribed  in  a  few  minutes  to 
assist  in  carrying  forward  the  work. 
The  following!  officers  were  elected: 

President — H.  A.  Jastro,  Bakers- 
field,  Cal. 

First  Vice  President — Wallis  Hul- 
dekoper,  Wallis,  Mont. 

Second  Vice  President — J.  B.  Ken- 
drick,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Third  Vice  President  —  C.  M. 
O'Donel,  Bell  Ranch,  N.  M. 

Fourth  Vice  President — M  K.  Par- 
sons, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Fifth  Vice  President  —  Ike  T. 
Pryor,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sixth  Vice  President  —  C.  B. 
Rhodes,  Orchard,  Colo. 

Treasurer  —  John  W.  Springer, 
Denver. 

Secretary — T.  W.  Tomlinson,  Den- 
ver. 


Butter  Triumphs 

as  Usual  at  the 
NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


BUTTER  made  from  cream  separated  by  De  Laval 
Separators  made  the  usual  clean  sweep  of  all  high- 
est awards  at  the  great  1913  Chicago  National  Dairy 
Show  and  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Butter- 
makers '  Association,  just  as  it  has  always  done  every 
year  since  the  organization  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion in  1892 

Whole  Milk  Creamery  Butter 

The  highest  score  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  0. 
N.  Peterson,  of  Rapidan,  Minn.,  a  De  Laval  user,  as 
were  187  out  of  200  whole  milk  creamery  entries. 

Gathered  Cream  Creamery  Butter 

The  highest  score  in  the  gathered  eream  factory- 
made  butter  class  was  given  B.  O.  Brye,  of  the  Reads- 
town  Creamery  Co.,  Readstown,  Wis.,  this  prize-win- 
ning butter,  being  made  from  the  cream  of  farm  pat- 
rons all  using  De  Laval  Cream  Separators. 

Farm  Dairy  Butter 

The  highest  score  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Turnbull,  of  Monmouth,  111.,  whose  family  has 
been  using  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  for  over  twenty 
years. 

De  Laval  Superiority  Indisputable 

The  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  De  Laval  cream 
and  butter,  demonstrated  by  the  winning  of  all  highest 
awards  the  world  over  for  thirty  years,  is  so  over- 
whelming as  to  be  indisputable  and  unanswerable.  A 
De  Laval  catalog,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  will  make 
plain  reasons  for  it. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  or  give  information  asked  for 
in  a  letter  or  postal  and  get  this  72  page  book  free 
|  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

,]  Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  your  Dairy  Handbook. 

I  keep  cows.    I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  seil 

milk  (which?)  The  make  of  my 

Separator  is   used  year.:. 

Name  ;  

Town  State  


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAX  FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  has  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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BOY 

SCOUTS 

Look  Here! 


This  Compass  Watch  is 
free.  No  fake  about  it 
either  —  it's  really  and 
truly  free. 

Get  your  father,  mother, 
or  big  brother  or  some 
neighbor  to  subscribe  for 
*  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  or  renew  their 
subscription  for  one  year 
at  the  regular  price  of 
$1.00,  and  we  will  send 
you  this  watch  free.  It's 
new  and  just  out  and  will 
] (lease  you.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  run  and  keep  ac- 
curate time. 


A  Watch  and  a  Mariner's 
Compass  are  two  indispensable 
articles  to  a  proper  equipment 
for  hunting,  fishing,  outings, 
hikes  or  cross-country  runs 

The  "PATHFINDER"  Watch 
combines  these  two  necessities 
without  sacrificing  the  effici- 
ency or  appearance  of  either. 

It  is  a  14-size,  thin  model, 
German  -  silver  nickel  -  plated 
case,  open  face,  Arabic  dial, 
with  red  minute  numerals 
around  outer  margin,  "pull-out" 
stem  set,  and  is  guaranteed  a 
first-class  time-keeper. 

The  unique  location  of  the 
compass  in  a  recess  formed  in 
the  top  of  the  watch  crown 
obv.iates  all  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  the 
case  or  distorting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  watch  to  accommo- 
date the  compass,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  compass  is  far 
enough  removed  from  the  steel 
parts  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent Its  being  deflected  thereby. 


Every  Boy  Scout 
should  have  one. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  get  It 
today. 


•  Address, 

"  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

\  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Our  Young  People 


Where  Blackbirds  Sins; 

"Sirg  a  song  o'  sixpence,  a  pocket  full 
of  rye, 

Four  and  twenty  blackbirds  baked  In  a 
pie: 

When  the  pie  was  opened  the  birds  be-  | 

gan  to  sing; 
Wasn't  that  a  funny  dish  to  set  before 

the  king?" 

Who  would  think  he'd  want  to  eat  the 

feathers,  bones  and  all? 
He  was  sure  a  funny  king  for  such  a 

dish  to  call; 
But  what  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 

very  strangest  thing 
Ts  that  "when  they  cut  the  pie  the  birds 

began  to  sing. 

All  the  blackbirds  I  have  seen  have  never 
sung  at  all, 

For  I've  watched  them  from  the  spring- 
time up  until  the  fall. 

Watched  them  walking  on  the  lawns, 
perching,  on  the  wing, 

Heard  them  croak  and  heard  them 
squawk,  but  never  heard  them  sim;. 

England  is  the  place,  7've  heard,  where 

that  strange  pie  was  made; 
It  was  one  of  England's  kings  on  whom 

that  trick  was  nlayed; 
If  I  should  go  to  England  I'd  surely  do 

one  thing— 
I'd  go  out  and  listen  well  to  how  those 

blackbirds  sing. 


Blackbirds 

The  most  common  kind  of  black-  i 
bird  we  have  is  the  purple  grackle, 
or  crow-blackbird.  They  are  large 
and  glossy,  with  beautiful  iridescent 
green  and  purple  coloring  that  shows 
in  the  sunshine.  The  blackbird  has 
a  very  bad  reputation,  and  he  de- 
serves a  large  part  of  it.  When 
there  are  only  a  few  of  them  they  do 
more  good  than  harm,  for  they  are 
great  eaters  and  eat  harmful  insects 
and  caterpillars  in  great  numbers, 
but  they  have  a  habit  of  meeting  in 
big  flocks  and  attacking  corn  and 
oat  fields  or  orchards,  so  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  kill  some  of 
them  to  protect  the  crops.  They  have 
also  been  known  at  times  to  rob  the 
nests  of  smaller  birds,  eating  their 
eggs  and  young. 

These  blackbirds  are  almost  hu- 
man in  some  of  their  habits.  They 
are  not  a  bit  afraid  of  you  unless 
you  have  a  gun,  and  if  you  speak  to 
one  of  them  as  he  marches  up  and 
down  on  the  lawn  he  generally  cocks 
his  yellow  eye  up  at  you  a  second  and 
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numbers,  but  capable  of  doing  som« 
damage  when  they  come  in  greal 
flocks.  The  red-winged  variety,  as 
the-name  tells  you,  has  a  red  cap  oe 
the  top  of  each  wing.  Some  of  the 
eastern  varieties  have  a  beautifu; 
song,  but  the  grackle  and  red  wing 
have  none.  HOME  EDITOR. 


Purple  Grackle 

then  goes  on  about  his  business  as  if 
he  knew  what  you  said,  but  was  too 
busy  to  bother  with  you.  They  often 
establish  neighborhood  meeting 
places,  to  which  they  come  late,  each 
afternoon  from  miles  around  and  ap- 
parently discuss  matters  of  common 
interest,  for  they  croak  and  screech 
with  their  harsh  voices  until  every- 
one in  the  vicinity  is  almost  deaf- 
ened. One  man  in  Nebraska  who 
lives  near  one  of  these  meeting 
places  says  that  thousands  of  them 
meet  there  every  evening  at  certain 
seasons  and  the  trees  and  fences  are 
black  with  them.  People  from  the 
town  nearby  drive  out  there  to  see 
them,  but  the  birds  go  on  with  their 
meetings  undisturbed  by  visitors. 

Besides  the  purple  grackle  there 
are  other  blackbirds — the  rusty, 
Brewer's  and  the  red-winged  varie- 
ties. These  are  all  smaller  than  the 
grackle,  which  is  the  most  common, 
and   all  are  well   enough   in  small 


Picture  Contest  No.  10 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verse  about 
tli in  picture  will  receive  a  book  as  a 
prize.  Make  your  verse  bright  and 
original.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 
that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all 
given  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  verse,  in  awarding  the 


prizes.  Verses  must  be  addressed  to 
Picture  Contest  Editor,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 28.  Keep  this  date  in  mind 
and  be  sure  your  verses  reach  us. 
Last  time  over  thirty  verses  came  in 
too  late.  In  one  case  a  teacher  sent 
in  the  verses  of  several  pupils.  We 
are  sorry  to  have  to  discard  these 
verses,  but  the  date  given  is  the  one 
on  which  they  must  go  to  the  printer. 


(Prize  Story) 
Why  the  Stove  Smoked 
By  John  Nichols,  Aged  13,  Logan 
Nebraska 
One  day,  about  5  o'clock,  as  w< 
were  eating  supper,  the  stove  begar 
to  smoke.    We    didn't    know  whal 
could  be    the    matter  with  it.  W< 
cleaned  off  the  top  of  it  and  raked 
the  ashes    down,  and    it    kept  ot 
smoking.    It  was  Christmas  eve,  anc 
I  we  were  talking  of  Santa  Claus,  and 
|  little  Dick  said:   "Maybe  Santa  Claus 
lis  stuck  in  the  stovepipe!" 

It  happened  that  one  of  the  boys 
went  out  for  a  pail  of  water  and  as 
he  was  coming  back  he  saw  that  the 
old  turkey  hen  was  sitting  on  the 
chimney  to  keep  her  feet  warm.  He 
gave  a  shout  and  called  for  us  all 
to  come  and  see  what  was  the  mat-ll 
ter  with  the  stove.  We  saw  it  and 
had  a  good  laugh,  and  then  we  chased 
her  off  the  stovepipe.  So  that  was 
how  it  happened  that  the  stove 
smoked  us  out,  and  we  went  back 
into  the  house  and  ate  our  supper. 


(Honor  Story) 
The  Changed  Town 
By  Bertha  E.  Hayes,  Aged  14,  Fay- 
ettevillei,  Ark. 

An  old,  old  Irish  woman  told  it  to 
me — this  little  story: 

"  'Tis  well  you  know,  my  dear 
that  in  old  Ireland  the  fairies  are 
free  to  do  what  they  will;  that  is. 
on  Friday.  There  was  a  wee,  lovely 
town,  but  its  inhabitants  were  dis- 
satisfied— too  many  were  rich  and 
too  many  were  poor.  So  one  Friday 
night  when  all  the  people  were 
asleep  the  fairies  changed  the  rich 
people  from  their  own  beds  to  the 
beds  of  the  poor  people,  and  the 
poor  people  into  the  beds  of  the  rich. 

"When  all  awakened  there  was 
much  excitement.  Fine  Moreen 
O'Hara  milked  a  goat  for  her  wash- 
er woman — for  the  fairies  had  made 
the  rich  do  the  work  of  the  poor. 
Tiny,  crippled  Ann  Malone  awakened 
to  find  herself  in  a  dainty  bed,  and, 
peeping  in  at  her  window,  sweet 
rosebuds  of  purest  white.  Ann  loved 
roses  with  all  her  soul,  but  it  was 
seldom  in  her  sordid  home  that  a 
rose  ever  was.  So,  running  across 
the  room,  Anne  laid  her  pale  cheek 
lovingly  against  the  roses.  Of  course, 
Anne  was  surprised;  everyone  was. 
They  could  not  think  why  anyone 
had  done  it — changed  the  town  so,  I 
mean. 

"But  the  fairies  did  not  leave 
them  in  doubt.  Blue  Bell,  a  fairy, 
whispered  in  Anne's  ear  that  it  was 
the  fairies'  work.  'Then  let  it  be,' 
said  the  people,  for  they  all  loved 
the  fairies. 

"But  lo!  the  next  Friday  night 
they  were  all  changed  to  their 
proper  homes.  Then  the  rich  people 
saw  how  hard  it  was  for  the  poor, 
so  they  divided  with  the  poor;  then 
the  poor  saw  whal  luxury  the  rich 
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had  and  how  hard  it  had  been  to  give 
it  up.  But  everyone  in  this  town 
was  happy.  Yes,  and  Anne  had  the 
little  room  with  the  roses  at  the 
window. 

"  'Twas  a  fairy  story  you  asked 
for,  my  dear,  and  here  is  a  fairy  tale, 
though  sure  I  wish  'twas  true." 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Our  Picnic 
By  Bernice  Morris,  Aged  10,  Melros~, 
New  Mexico. 
One  day  we,  with  Mr.  Hall's  fam- 
ily, went  on  a  picnic.  We  were  to 
go  to  Red  river.  When  we  got  there 
we  went  across,  got  out  of  our 
wagons  and  picked  plums.  Papa  of- 
fered a  nickel  to  the  first  boy  or 
girl  who  picked  a  bucketful.  Clar- 
ence Hall  won  the  nickel,  but  Nora 
Hall  and  I  were  second,  so  Mr.  Hall 
gave  us  each  a  nickel.  Mrs.  Hall 
was  stung  by  a  wasp.  Nora  and  I 
found  some  pretty  little  shells  on 
the  large,  white  piles  of  sand.  After 
a  while  we  made  a  fire  and  warmed 
our  dinner  and  ate  it  under  a  large 
tree. 

As  it  began  to  grow  cloudy,  we 
thought  we  had  better  go  home.  We 
wanted  to  get  across  the  river  be- 
fore it  began  to  rain.  After  we  had 
crossed  we  saw  some  wild  grapes  on 
the  bank.  Papa  and  Mr.  Hall  got 
out  and  picked  some.  We  children 
ate  them  on  the  way  home. 

By  the  time  we  were  about  four' 
miles  from  home  it  began  to  rain 
hard.  We  stopped  at  Mr.  Morgan's 
house.  It  rained  for  about  two 
hours  and  the  wagon  blew  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  house.  We  went 
home  after  the  rain  ceased.  I  had 
eaten  so  many  grapes  that  I  was 
sick  the  next  day. 


Mary's  Birthday  Present 
By    Mabel    Steward,    Aged  13, 
Quenemo,  Kan. 

Mary  got  up  very  early  one  morn- 
ing, for  that  day  was  her  birthday, 
and  she  was  anxious  to  find  out  what 
she  would  get  for  her  birthday. 
When  she  came  to  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble she  found  on  her  plate  a  little 
work  basket,  and  her  sister  gave 
her  a  nice  little  story  boob.  After 
breakfast  she  was  told  that  she  was 
to  go  and  spend  the  day  with  her 
grandma,  so  she  got  ready  and  soon 
her  papa  brought  the  sleigh  around 
to  the  door. 

"Oh,"  said  Mary,  "papa  is  going 
to  give  me  a  sleigh  ride  for  my  birth- 
day!" 

Soon  they  were  on  their  way  to 
grandma's  house.  It  took  them  about 
half  an  hour  to  go,  and  be  sure 
grandma  was  glad  to  see  her.  Mary 
had  a  good  time  all  morning  play- 
ing with  a  doll  her  grandma  told  her 
used  to  be  her  mamma's,  and  for 
dinner  grandma  had  a  big  cake, 
which  she  told  her  was  her  birthday 
cake.  But,  best  of  all,  when  she  got 
ready  to  go  home  grandma  brought 
out  a  little  puppy. 

"Oh,  what  a  pretty  little  puppy!" 
said  Mary.   "What  is  his  name?" 

"His  name  is  Trixy,"  said  grand- 
ma. "He  is  to  be  your  birthday 
present." 

"Oh,  grandma,  how  goo'1  you  are! 
I  am  going  to  teach  him  lots  of 
tricks." 

Every  morning  after  that  Mary's 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment. Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


mamma  would  open  her  bedroom 
door  and  let  Trixy  in.  He  would 
jump  up  on  Mary's  bed  and  wake  her 
up  to  get  a  romp  with  her.  By  Mary's 
next  birthday  Trixy  could  sit  up, 
jump  over  a  stick,  shake  hands  and 
do  several  other  tricks. 


The  Baby  Skunks 
By   Melvin    Noel,  Aged  10,  Pampa, 
Texas. 

One  day  when  papa  and  mamma 
and  we  children  were  out  driving  we 
saw  some  objects  out  in  the  field. 
Papa  and  we  boys  ran  out  to  see 
what  they  were,  and  they  proved  to 
be  an  old  mother  skunk  and  her 
seven  babies.  The  mother  was  shy, 
but  would  not  leave  her  babies. 
They  were  not  afraidi,  but  would 
come  up  and  whine  at  us.  The 
mother  had  been  caught  in  a  trap 
and  had  her  front  foot  gone.  We 
would  not  harm  them,  because  they 
catch  lots  of  mice  and  rats  and  so 
help  we  farmers. 

We  also  saw  a  coyote  the  same 
day.  He  was  not  as  brave  as  the 
skunks,  but  ran  off  as  fast  as  he 
could.  Papa  says  coyotes  are  like 
preachers — they  like  yellow-legged 
chickens.    This  is  a  true  story. 


Additional  Stories 

Goldie  Bruner,  Shelton,  Neb.;  Edna  and 
Norma  Horner,  Hooper,  Neb.;  Henrietta 
Jonas,  Schuyler,  Neb.;  Delia  Marks,  Ord, 
Neb.;  Harold  Mansfield,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Neb.;  Dorris  Cottrell,  Spring  View,  Neb.; 
Lena  Wilson,  Coleridge,  Neb.;  Ella  and 
Erma  Clayton,  Hubbard,  Neb.;  Glendon 
Morgan,  Henderson,  la.;  Emily  Hunt, 
Dunlap,  la.;  Norma  Harvey,  Goldfield. 
Ia.;  "Walter  Stock,  Wall  Lake,  la.:  Mabel 
Larson,  Eagle  Grove,  la.;  Henry  Jasclike, 
Linden,  la.;  Gladys  Wood,  Garland, 
Wyo.;  Anna  Belle  Nielsen,  Belle,  Wyo.; 
Lenora  A.  tTrish,  Green  Valley,  111.;  Wil- 
liam Flannery,  Flandeau,  S.  D. ;  Lola 
Caldwell,  Wentworth,  S.  D.;  Elsie  Fer- 
rari, Smith  Flat,  Cal.;  Melvin  Noel, 
Pampa,  Tex. 


Treatment  of  Cats  in  London 
Some  time  ago  an  old  man  re- 
visiting London  after  forty  years  in 
Australia  was  asked  what  appeared 
to  him  most  strange  in  his  walks 
about  town.  He  said  it  was  the 
change  in  the  public  attitude  toward 
the  cat.  In  his  young  days,  if  a  cat 
appeared  in  the  street  it  was  a  signal 
to  throw  stones  at  it  or  set  a  dog 
on  it,  in  any  case  to  rouse  a  hostile 
demonstration,  and  the  cat  had  to 
gallop  for  its  life.  Now  he  saw  them 
sitting  undisturbed  on  doorsteps  and 
corners  all  over  town. 


The  Friend  I  Met 

I  met  a  friend  the  other  day- 
He  wore  a  cap  of  red; 

Yet  as  I  passed  he  did  not  deign 
To  lift  it  from  his  head. 

Instead,   he  gave  a   saucy  quank, 
With  head  atilt,  for  he 

Was  just  a  downy  woodpecker 
A-tapping  on  «.  tree. 

—Nellie  M.  Coye. 


COLLARS 

THE  collars  that  have  be* 
come  a  national  moral  in- 
fluence through  saving  the 
tempers  as  well  as  the  time 
and  ties  of  collar  wearers. 
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S&ranac  —  the  new  SLIDE  WELL  —  is  distinctive 
along  the  low  cut,  long  point  idea  so  well  liked  just 
now  by  conservative  good  dressers. 

Arid  it  has  the  permanent  back  button  shield  that  permits  free  move* 
merit  of  the  tie,  and  the  graduated  tie  space  that  no  laundering  can 
destroy — the  two  exclusive  patented  features  that  make  SLIDEWELL 
collars  different — and  better — than  any  collar  you  can  wear. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  SARANAC  and  many  other  Slidewell 
styles  at  15c,  2  for  25c. 


S  H  I  RT5 

QEG'STEPCO  AT    u  S    PATENT  OFP'CC 

The  kind  of  shirts  you  have  always  wanted,  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay. 
Guaranteed  fadeless  from  sun,  tub  or  perspiration. 

Greater  variety  of  fabrics  than  ever — oil  the  correct  shirt  ^styles  Tor 
every  occasion.    Haberdashers  everywhere — $1,  $1.50  and  up. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

TO  DEALERS:   Your  jobber  has  the  SARANAC  ia  stock,  ready  to  take  care  of 
original  and  duplicate  orders. 


Tnarlin 


New 
Model 

REPEATING  RIFLE 

.25  Rim  Fire — for  all  game 
smaller  than  deer.  Uses  car 
fridges  of  surprising  accu 
racy  up  to  200  yards, 
powerful  and  rel 
able  but  cheap 
becauser/wz 
fire. 

Rifle  with 
round  barrel 

$13.15 


7  Shots 


Made 
in  .25-20 
and  .32-20  cal- 
res  also;  octa- 
barrel  only;  $  1  5. 
Use   both   regular  and 
high    velocity  cartridges. 
Powerful  enough  for  deer,  safe 
to  use  in  settled  districts,  excellent  for 
target  work,  foxes,  geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 

Its  exclusive  features:  the  quick,  smooth  working  "pump"  ac- 
tion; the  wear-resisting  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel;  the  modem 
solid-top  and  side  e/ectoriox  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety 
and  convenience.  It  has  take-down  construction  and  luory  Bead 
front  sight;  these  cost  extra  on  other  rifles  of  these  calibres. 

Our  123  page  catalog  describes  the  full  77?ar/tA_ 
line.  Sent  for  three  stamps  postage.  Write  for  it. 

New  Haven.  Conn. 


WESHIPo"APPR0VAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offc*  - 
on  highest  grade  1914  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES&cl&Z 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  "wonderful proposition  on 
first  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town 

RIDER  AGENTS  ZK7%V% 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rear  wheels, 
lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  pricttt 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  sfitciat  offer. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..    OSPt.PlSb.  CHICAGO 


MEN  WANTED! 

Prepare  as  Firemen.  Brake- 
men.  Electric  Motormen  and 
colored  Train  Porters.  Stand- 
ard railroads.  Hundreds  put 
to  work  $65  to  $165  a  month, 
without  any  experience:  500 
more  wanted.  Uniforms  and 
Passes  arranged  for.  Enclose 
stamp     for    application  blank. 

Name  position   you  want. 
RAILWAY  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  44.    Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Install  YOUR  OWN 
Water  Works 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  for 
country  homes.  Complete  system 
ready  to  Install  $37.80.  Easily  In- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed.  Enjoy  the  comforts  of  llfel 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  send  name  today  tor  bis 
low  pries  Catalog  FREE.  sbowa 
hundreds  of  bargains  In  Pumps, 
Windmill*,  and  everything  known 
In  Plumbing  Good 9  direct  at  manu- 
facturers' prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO. 
1919  So.  6th  St.,  St.  losepn,  Mo. 


THIS  SEASON1  WB  SHTP 
"FROZEN"  LAKE  SU- 
PERIOR HERRING."  in 
special  made  wooden  boxes, 
keeping  the  fish  clean  and 
fresh.  We  ship  only  when  we  can  rely  on 
weather.  Price  J3.50  per  100  lbs. ;  500  lbs.  or  more. 
$3.25  per  100  lbs  .  .Enclose  money  order  and  state 
Railway.  JOHN"  DEGERSTEDT  &  COMPANY. 
Box  533,   Two  Harbors.  Minn. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Let  Something  (iood  Be  Said 

When  o'er  the  fair  fame  of  friend  or  foe 
The  shadow  of  disgrace  shall  fall;  in- 
stead 

Of   words   of   blame,   oi    proof    of  this, 
and  so, 

Let  something  good  be  said. 

Forget  not  that  no  fellow-being  yet 
May  fall  so  low  but  love  may  lift  his 
head; 

Even  the  cheek  of  shame  with  tears  is 
wet 

If  something  good  be  said. 

No  generous  heart  may  vainly  turn  aside 
In  ways  of  sympathy;  no  soul  so  dead 

But  may  awaken  strong  and  glorified 
If  something  good  be  said. 

And  so  I  charge  ye,  by  the  thorny  crown, 
And  bv  the  cross  oh  which  the  Savior 
bled, 

And  by  your  own  soul's  fair  renown 
Let  something  good  be  said. 

—Janus  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Our  Home  Chat 

"You  are  such  a  comfortable  vis- 
itor," said  a  middle-aged  woman  as 
her  young  guest  helped  her  make 
the  beds.  "I'm  not  mentioning 
names,  but  I  have  had  some  guests 
that  I  was  glad  to  see  go  home,  and 
I'm  not  naturally  inhospitable 
either." 

"You  are  such  an  ideal  hostess," 
replied  the  guest,  "that  I  don't  see 
how  anyone  could  allow  herself  to 
be  a  burden  to  you.  You  have  a 
nice  way  of  turning  your  guests  loose 
and  allowing  them  to  read  or  sew  or 
play  with  the  children  or  help  you 
with  the  work,  just  as  they  choose. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  help  with  your 
work,  too,  hecause  you  never  get  ex- 
cited about  it  and  always  have  some 
simple  little  job  ready  whenever 
anyone  wants  something  to  do." 

"Well,"  laughed  the  hostess,  "since 
we  are  throwing  bouquets  at  each 
other,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I 
am  not  always  as  nice  to  all  my 
guests  as  I  am  to  you.  Something 
happened  last  summer  that  I  don't 
know  whether  I  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  or  not.  I  had  a  self-invited  guest. 
She  apparently  thought,  as  many  city 
people  do,  that  one  more  in  a  farm 
household  is  not  noticeable.  She 
never  saw  the  pan  of  chicken  feed 
ready  to  be  taken  out,  or  the  dish- 
towels  hanging  by  the  range,  or  the 
full  darning  basket  on  the  table,  or 
the  other  little  things  you  are  al- 
ways noticing.  She  used  to  get  up 
so  late  mornings  that  I  had  to  get 
two  breakfasts,  and  she  complained 
of  the  noise  the  children  made  after- 
noons, when  she  wanted  to  sleep,  and 
she  wanted  me  to  cook  special  dishes 
for  her.  You  know,  it  was  a  terribly 
hot  summer,  and  the  work  seemed 
unusually   hard   and  discouraging." 

"Did  she  think  you  were  running 
a  hotel?"  asked  the  younger  woman, 
indignantly. 

"I  don't  know  what  she  thought, 
but  after  she  had  been  here  nearly 
four  weeks  I  told  her  one  afternoon, 
as  politely  as  I  could,  that  I  was  not 
feeling  particularly  well  and  my 
family  thought  it  too  much  for  me 
to  have  extra  work  to  do,  and  the 
boys  would  take  her  back  to  town 
in  the  car  that  evening.  I  felt  like 
a  culprit  after  saying  it,  and  she  was 
furious. " 

"Why,  I  can't  imagine  your  say- 
ing a  thing  like  that,"  said  her  guest 
in  amazement. 

"You  don't  need  to  be  afraid  I'll 
say  it  to  you,"  her  hostess  added 
hastily.  "You  fit  in  like  one  of  the 
family.   You  don't  make  a  "bit  of  ex- 


tra work,  and  your  company  is  worth 
a  lot  to  me.  But  I  have  often  won- 
dered since  if  I  was  justified  in  say- 
ing such  a  thing  even  to  her." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Music  in  the  Home 

Visiting  district  school  recently,  I 
was  again  reminded  of  the  impor- 
tance of  music  in  the  home.  Of  the 
thirty  pupils  present  perhaps  a  third 
could  sing  and  appreciate  real  music; 
another  third  had  a  fair  idea  of  song, 
but  the  other  third  were  yet  to  re- 
ceive their  initial  notion  of  tune, 
time  and  volume.  The  teacher  often 
forgot  the  music  period  in  her  pro- 
gram, because  the  task  was  discour- 
aging. 

There  is  in  almost  every  schoolt 
that  large,  neat  girl  who,  being 
asked  to  sing,  croons  the  words  in  a 
monotone,  and  several  boys  do  like- 
wise. They  have  not  learned  the 
scope  of  their  voices,  how  to  raise 
and  lower  them,  and  now,  if  criti- 
cised so  late,  become  diffident  and 
clam-like.  Then  there  are  those  half 
dozen  little  ones  who  have  only  to 
hear  a  tune  to  know  it.  Of  this, 
talent,  a  trifle;  unconscious  training, 
much. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the 
potent,  refining  influence  of  music. 
Mother,  sing  to  your  little  ones  when 
about  your  work.  Father,  get  your 
children  about  your  knee  at  night 
and  sing  them  a  song  or  play  a  tune. 
Puch  music  as  can  be  made  in  the 
home  not  only  cheers  and  calms,  but 
develops  some  early  musical  idea. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  sing  together 
for  the  younger  tots. 

Once  a  woman  told  me  she  never 
sang  in  all  her  life,  because  someone 
ha  1  told  her  when  a  child  that  she 
"couldn't  sing  a  note."  Encourage 
musical  efforts.  A  tow-headed  2-year- 
old  boy  used  to  swing  by  the  hour 
singing  to  syllables  of  his  own  the 
tunes  his  sisters  learned  at  school. 
In  a  family  of  six  boys,  none  of  whom 
could  sing  and  all  of  whom  were  con- 
sidered non-musical,  a  strange  thine 
happened.  A  violin  teacher,  meet- 
ing the  third  youngest  on  the  street, 
asked  him  to  come  to  his  house  for 
violin  lessons,  in  return  for  which 
the  boy  could  do  fruit  chores.  Out 
of  this  step  there  developed  a  family 
circle  of  instrumental  players,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  their  home  is 
a  rendevous  of  the  first  quality,  and 
that  mother  is  proud  and  happy  of 
being  able  so  easily  to  keep  her  boys 
at  home  evenings.  Let  us  be  awake 
to  musical  possibilities. 
.    MRS.  WILBUR  KRISTENSON. 

Iowa. 


Social  Problem  of  the  Farm 
The  wife  of  a  well-to-do  farmer 
once  said  to  me  that  she  was- urging 
her  husband  to  sell  the  farm  and 
move  into  town.  She  said  that  a  life 
deprived  of  social  privileges  was 
scarcely  worth  the  living,  and  when 
she  read  or  heard  of  the  social  func- 
tions enjoyed  by  her  town  acquaint- 
ances she  always  felt  like  Bitting 
down  and  having  a  good  cry. 

To  tliis  statement  I  really  had 
nothing  to  say,  because  I  knew  that 
when  any  woman  had  come  to  the 
point  where  she  could  sit  down  and 
cry  for  social-  privileges,  words  would 


be  useless,  but  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering just  what  her  idea  of  society 
was,  anyway.  If  by  getting  into  so- 
ciety she  meant  belonging  to  half  a 
dozen  different  clubs,  playing  bridge 
and  frittering  away  her  time  in  the 
social  whirl,  then  I  suppose  she 
would  have  to  move  into  town,  for 
farm  women  usually  have  something 
more  important  to  occupy  their  time. 
But  even  then  site  might  find  to  her 
amazement  that  not  all  city  women 
of  the  better  class  spent  all  their 
time  in  these  diversions. 

To    a   good   many    town  women 


home  and  home  duties  come  first, 
and  a  good  many  farm  women  have 
found,  after  they  have  sacrificed 
more  than  they  could  afford  to  break 
into  society  in  the  city,  that  the 
pleasures  which  seemed  so  dazzling 
and  desirable  grow  insufferably  dull 
and  burdensome,  and  that  the  game 
is  not  really  worth  the  candle.  And 
while  it  is  true  that  the  farm  woman 
is  deprived  of  a  good  many  priv- 
ileges which  her  city  sister  may  en- 
joy if  she  chooses,  it  is  also  true  that 
a  woman  who  has  so  little  good  sense 
as  to  fret  and  cry  and  make  her  fam- 
ily miserable  because  of  her  lack  of 
social  privileges  never  will  be  very 

(CONTINUED    ON'    PACE    TWENTY-SEVEN  > 


The  Greatest 

Modern  Educator 

Of  Children 

Mme.  Montessori 


on  her  recent  tour  of  America  included  Battle  Creek, 
the"  great  Pure  Food  Center,  in  her  itinerary.  Speak- 
ing of  diet  for  children  she  makes  the  following  state- 
ment (in  the  Chicago  Daily  Journal  of  Dec.  31,  1913): 

"Coffee  and  tea  should  never 
be  placed  within  reach  of  a 
childish  hand." 

Besides  being  an  educator,  Madame  Montessori  is  a 
physician,  and  bases  this  advice  on  her  scientific  knowl- 
edge that  an  ordinary  cup  of  coffee  contains  about  2Mj 
grains  of  caffeine-a  poisonous  drug  (also  found  in  tea). 

In  these  days  of  liberal  education  the  average 
American  parent  is  becoming  informed  concerning  the 
baneful  effects  of  tea  and  coffee  drinking,  not  only  on 
the  youth,  but  on  those  further  along  in  life. 

How  much  better  to  place  before  the  children  (and 
older  ones  too)  a  wholesome,  nutritious,  pure  food- 
drink  such  as 

POSTUM 

Made  only  of  prime  whole  wheat  and  a  small  percent 
of  pure  molasses,  Postnm  contains  only  the  rich  native 
value  of  the  grain-good  for  voting  and  old.  Postum  is 
free  from  eaffeine  or  other  harmful  substances. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum-must  be  well  boiled  to  bring  out 
its  rich  flavor  and  food  value.    L5c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum  a  soluble  powder.    A  teaspoonful 
stirred  in  a.  cup  of  hot  water— with  cream  and  sugar 
makes  a  delightful  beverage  instantly.  30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cos  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is  about  the  same. 
"There's  a  Reason"  for  POSTUM 

—  sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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Meals  that  are  Easier 
and  Quicker  to  Get 

The  splendid  dishes  which  can  be  prepared 
are  only  one  reason  why  there  should  be 
in  every  farm  kitchen  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Meat  AND  Food  Chopper 

Meals  can  be  ready  in  less  time  and  with 
less  work.  Then  there  is  the  saving  in  food 
cost  from  using  "left-overs"  instead  of 
having  to  throw  food  away.  You  can  hardly 
realize  what  a  help  it  is  until  you  have  used 
one.  If  you  do  any  butchering,  this  is  just 
the  machine  for  chopping  sausage  meat. 
It  istheone  chopper  that  gives  the  chopping 
cut— does  not  squeeze,  mangle  or  crush. 
The  chopping  Is  done  by  a  sharp  four-bladed 
knife  that  revolves  rapidly  and  cuts  clean  and  fast. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  best  machine  on  the 
market.  Family  size,  $175.  Large  size,  $2.50. 
If  you  want  a  still  loweT-priced  machine,  ask  to 
see  the  ENTERPRISE  FOOD  CHOPPER.  From  $1.25 
to  $2.25,  according  to  size. 

Send  Ac  for  our  new  cook  book,  "TheEnUrprising 
Housekeeper.'*  Well  worth  having. 

Yonr  dealer  has  ENTERPRISE  CHOPPERS. 
Ask  ham  to  show  them  to  yoa. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA. 
Dept.  58        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Beacon 
Burner 


Fii 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100   Candle    Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal  ; 
oil     Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
Wewant  one  person  In  each  locality  to  j 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers.  ! 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
today    AGENTS  WANTED. 

BOUE  SUPPLY  CO..  57  Borne  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Ho 


SWEETCLOVER 

BIGCEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

'  The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Nothing  equal 
for  fertilizing.  Excels  Alfalfa  as  a  producer.  Crop  worth 
150  to  $125  per  A  Easy  to  start  Grows  everywhere.  Can 
save  you  money  on  best  tested,  guaranteed  seed  Write 
today  for  Free  Sample,  circular  and  76-page  catalog. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..        Box  907  ,  CLARINDA,  IOWA 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN   HEW  OWN  ORESSMAKCT 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  four 
times  a  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESMAKEK." 

The  Spring  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  2n 
cents  a  vear,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats,  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing'  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Child- 
dren. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IP  you  use 
patterns,  or  If  you  order  any  pattern 
sho-wn  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb.  


Description  of  Patterns 

6364— Ladies'  Skirt— Serge,  cheviot  or 
broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this 
skirt,  which  is  cut  in  two  pieces  and  is 
made  in  the  peg  top  style.  The  high  or 
regulation  waistline  can  be  used.  The 
pattern  6364  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 

6164— Children's  Dress-Serge,  cheviot  or 
linen  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
which  closes  at  the  front  and  is  made 
with  a  removable  shield.  The  long  or 
short  sleeves  can  be  used.  The  plaited 
skirt  is  attached  to  the  waist  with  a  belt 
The  pattern  6164  is  cut  in  sizes  2.  4  and 
6  years.  Age  4  years  requires  2'/8  yards 
of  44-inch  material  and  2  yards  of  edg- 
ing. 

605S— Ladies'  Skirt— This  skirt  is  very 
simple  to  make,  as  it  is  only  cut  in  two 
pieces.  The  closing  is  at  the  front  and 
the  empire  or  regulation  waistline  can 
be  used.  Serge,  cheviot  or  broadcloth  can 
be  used.  The  pattern  6058  is  cut  in  sizes 
22  to  30  inches  waist  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  4%  yards  of  27-inch  ma- 
terial. 

5503— Ladies'  Dress— This  frock  is  quite 
easy  to  carry  out,  as  it  is  made  with  the 
body  and  upper  part  of  the  sleeves  in 
one.  and  the  skirt  is  a  six-gore  model. 
The  sailor  collar  is  an  attractive  feature. 


This  is  fashioned  of  contrasting  material, 
of  which  the  cuffs  are  also  made.  The 
pattern  5503  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  55a 
yards  of  36-inch  material  and  %  yard  ot 
27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6055 — Boys'  Dress — Serge,  cheviot,  linen 
or  gingham  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dress,  with  the  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  ot 
contrasting  goods.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  can  be  made  with  either 
the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  pattern 
6055  is  cut  in  sizes  1,  2  and  3  years.  Age 
2  years  requires  2>,&  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial and  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting 
goods. 

5523— Ladies'  House  Dress— Far  neater 
in  appearance  than  the  wrapper,  tli  i 
house  dress  is  becoming  more  popular. 
The  model  illustrated  is  a  simple  bodice 
in  shirt-waist  style,  closing  at  the  side 
and  attached  to  a  seven-gore  skirt,  which 
is  made  with  a  panel  front.  The  pattern 
5523  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  4'.s  yarUs 
of  44-inch  material. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


SEEDS 

Reliable  and  Full  of  Lifa 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

M«do  to  build  Now  Bualnott.     A  trial 1 

rill  makti  you  our  permanentcustomerl 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  Bf££t\£} 

worth  15o;  Lettuce,  li  kind*,  worth  15c";  \ 
Tomatoeft,  11  the  li  net.  worth  20c:  Turnip,  11 
aplendid.  worth  10c;  Onion.  8  boat  varieties, 1 
worth  lf>c;    10  Spring    flowering  ltnlbft.1 
worth v!5o-66  varieties  Id  all;  *.rth  O.OO." 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

Write  today;  mention  this  pa  par. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

It"  cover  pontage  and  parking  and  receive! 

this  valuable  roDcrtloB  of   •-•■'!«   postpaid,  tO- 1 
get her  with  hiv  big  Instructive,  b+aailfoll 
H*fd  and  Plant  Rook.  UU*  all  about  Buck-| 
bee'a  "Full  of  Life"  Seede,  Plants,  etc. 

H.W.BUCKBEE^ 

Rock  ford  Seed  Farms 
Farm  266  E-ocltford.  UU 

OOD SEEDS 

INTHE  WORLD 

\  N  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  i  filL 
fA  Grand  Big  Catalog  CD  EC 
Illustrated  with  over  rnEC 
^  700  engravings  of  vegetables 
"fs  and  flowers.    Send  yours  and 
^"your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,      Rockford.  Iliinoi. 


5  PACKETS 
FLOWER  SEED 


FREE  TO  YOU 


One  packet  each  of     These  6ve  packets  of 
CARNATIONS,  ASTERS,  flower  seeds  will  pro- 
POPPY,  PANSY,       duce  the  choicest  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  these  flowers. 
There  are  enough  to  keep  you  supplied  with  flowers 
all  the  season.  _  Your  Dame  on  a  postal  brings  them 
Free,  Postpaid,— also  our  new  Colored  Catalog 
of  fruits,  flower,  vegetable  and  field  seeds  all  FREE. 
Send  your  postal  NOW  ! 

MILLS  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  300.    Washington,  Iowa 


Best  Westeni  Grown.  Tested 
and  Pedigreed.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.    Wrlla  NOW  for  lirp 

FREE  CATALOG 

Tells  all  about  our  Depend- 
able Grades  of  Seeds,  Trees, 
Bnrnbs  and  Nursery  Stock  ;also  Poultry  Supplies. 

Try  our  selected  DRY  FA  &  M  I  N  9  SEED.. 
•OLORADO  8EID  ANO  NURSERY  OO. 

Mil  CHAMPA  STRUT.  DKMVtR,  COLORAOO 

CHOICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Large  assortment  at  less  than  half  of  agents' 
price.  Best  Everbearing  and  other  sorts  of  Sraw- 
berries,  all  strong  irrigated  plants.  Free  caia- 
log  and  coupon.  NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES, 
Box  50:!    North   Bend,  Neb. 

40  ACRES  perb.VrS: 

greestve,  American  ana  other  host 
everbearera.  Get  acquainted 
offer  for  testing.  Send  us  lOo 
for  mailing  expense,  and  we 
will  send  you  6  high  quality 
everbearing  plants  (worth  Si) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
summer  and  fall,  or  money 
refunded.  Catalogue  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  write  today. 

THE  GASDNE&  NURSERY  CO. 
Sox  121  OSAGE,  IOWA 


TREES  fit  SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


Get  my  free  illustrated  1914  Garden  Book,  full  of  Informa- 
tion you  need  in  planning  your  Garden  and  Orchard  I 
planting.  Full  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  | 
Trees.  Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines. 
Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses.  A  few  prices:  Apple  5c: 
Peach  7c.  Plum  15c:  Cherry  He  each,  all  grafted:  Concord  Grapes, 
$2  per  100,  Catalpa  Seedlings  18-24  In.,  $4  per  1000,  Vegetable. 
Flower  and  Field  Seeds.  Grasses,  Corn.  Oats,  etc.  Write  today. 
GERMAN  NURSERIES  A  SEED  HOUSE  (  Carl  Sonderrggsr) 

24  GERMAN   BLDG.  BEATRICE.  NEB 

DRESSMAKING 

Be  your  own  dressmaker.  We  mak.- 
you  competent  in  from  four  to  siv. 
weeks.  We  secure  positions  for  grad- 
uates.   Write  for  particulars. 

National  Dressmaking;  College 


304  Patterson  Block. 


Omaha,  Neb. 


T\¥0UR  1DEA9 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
».  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
ntl  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
ougrb  sketch  tor  tree  report  a-  to  patent- 
ability.  Patents  advertised  tor  aale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers*  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  4  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'ys 

EitmbUllMl  1«  Tmrt  .y 
F.  Street.  Washington^  D^C.  _ 


PATENTS 


That  Frotact  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FBZ1 
WATSON  E.  COLEMCAW,  Patent  Lawyer. 
Waihlng-ton,  S.  C. 
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Get  My  Big 
1914  Book 

Tells  "all 
about 


O 


0- 


Free 


Here  we  outrank.  Our 
seed  Oats  outyield  any  and 
every  variety  known  to  the  trade. 
One  of  ourspecialties.  A  dozen  splen- 
did full-blooded  varieties.  Catalog 
tells, so  also  about  Wisconsin's  famous 
J  Barleys,  Corns,  Wheat  and  Potatoes. 

10  Big  Sample 
Packages  *  10c 

For  10c  we  gladly  mail  one  pack- 
age each  new  $1,000  Marquis 
Wheat,  20th  Century  Alfalfa. 
Re  j  u  venated  Bonan  za  Oats,  Silver 
King  Barley  and  other  farm  seed 
packages.  America's  head- 
quarters for  Alfalfa,  Clovers, 
Grasses,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley  .Wheat 
Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Onions,  To- 
matoes, Peas,  Beans,  etc. 

Salzer 

127  S.  Eighth  St..  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


mean  seeds  that  will  prove  highly  germinating, 
true  to  name,  free  of  Impurities  or  disease,  that 
will  grow  and  yield  big  crops.  Don't  take 
chances.  You  reap  as  you  sow.  My  new,  big,  free 

Galloway's  Pure  Seed  Book  For  1914 
Is  the  best  hand-book  on  planting  ever  written 
Packed  with  pictures,  full  of  meaty  informa- 
tion, growing  methods  and  bumper  crop  ideas. 
Quotes  lowest  prices  on  alfalfa,  clover, 
vetch,  Marquis  spring  wheat,  best  va- 
rieties Seed  Oats,  farm  and  garden  seeds 
ornamental  and  utility  shrubs,  plants,  and1 
nit  RAG  IN,  the  wonderful  seed  inoculator!  , 
You  want  this  book1 


Two  Corn  Club  Boys  at  National  Capital 


Bros. -Bowman  Company, 

264  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  la. 

-Seed  Corn 

that  tests  95  to  100% 


A  INS  WORTH 


Bold  tinder  abeelnte  gersiJn&HeB  guarantee.  Teat 

the  corn  yourself  twelve  daya.  It  not  up  to  germi- 
nation guarantee  enclosed  with  shipment,  return 
at  our  expense  and  we  refund  purchase  price. 
Every  bushel  of  Ainsworth  oorn  la  dried  in  the 

Slant  and  hand  sorted  three  timea.  All  crate  corn 
rled  on  racks.  We  own  our  own  farms— 1,000 
acres — grow  our  own  seed — do  not  ship  an  ear  of 
"crib  corn."  Wehave  both  1913  and  1912  crop. 
The  largest  Seed  Corn  drying  building  in  the 
world.  Get  our  32-page  1914  Corn  Book  FREE. 
v  w.  T.  AINSWORTH  S  SONS.  Box  v  .  Mason  City.  III.  , 


Less  Work- 
No  Guessing 

Start  every  hill  in  the  field  with 
corn  that  you  are 
positively  Bare  is 
!O0%  good. 

Ideal 

Testers 

/(rive  every  kernel  the 
f  same  test.    Write  OS— 
'  learn  the  Ideal  way— 
|  more  efficient  than  any  ever  known. 
Iowa ak>nc has  5000 in  use.  Snippet!  on 
approval— freight  prepaid.  Write  today. 
M«TI0»m.  MFG.  CO.,  173?  lorasl  SI..  Dei  Moinei.  Il,       •  '-■■>?tg 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  sure  srrow* 
I  In?,  big  yielding,  Reld's  Yellow 
Dent,    Johnson    County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silrermine. 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnynlde  Seed  Farm  whicb 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
I  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREER  BROS..  COBURQ.  IOWA. 

New  Crop 
Iowa  Crown 
Recleaned 
:  TESTED 

nnd  Inspected  Red  Clover.  Also  Mammoth,"  Al- 
um. Alfalfa  and  Kweot  Clover  ofcholcett  quality. 

TlllflTII  V  Blue  Crass,  ato„  at  low  prices. 
lltnUIIII        Now  is  tha  time  to  buy. 

Ask  for  samples  and  copy  of  our  Special  Olovef 
Kiicd  Circular.  Largo  llliiHtratod,  catalor  of  Send  free. 
IOWA  SEED  COMPANY,  Dept.  r.l      DCS  MOINBS,  IOWA 


Griswold's  Seed  Potatoes 


fHuliu 


1  Kiver  fturly  Ohio  If  atandanl  extra  t lie 
I  over.    Our  Karly  Ohio  aeedH  were  pro- 
hy  potato  npucialifltn  in  North  Dakota  liral- 
otato  land.    Grmwold'a  Heed  fotntoea  are 
in  ahape,  free  f rom  pronga,  puru  and  full  of 
'  fr«*  wed  l*ook.    Given  prieeH  on  all  kinda 
potutotB,  ifrairm,  etc.    tiavoa  money. 

Griswold  Seed  Company 
•^fffiy^klXS  S.lOlh  Street  a 
rSPi'  *J  Lincoln,  Ncbr. 


What  Nebraska  Prize  Winners  Saw  on  Their  Trip  to  Washington 

t  \ORN  club  winners  from  all  over  the  country  have  recently  re- 
\        J    turned  from  a  trip  to  Washington.  Below  appear  the  stories 

of  the  trip  which  were  written  by  the  two  Nebraska  boys. 

These  two  boys  went  to  Washington  together,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Hulda  Peterson,  assistant  in  the  Agricultural  College  exten- 
sion department.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  note  the  different  ideas 
the  boys  got  of  the  same  things,  and  how  some  things  impressed 
them  both  alike  and  some  things  one  found  interesting  and  the  other 
did  not  mention. 

The  corn  and  canning  clubs  for  1914  will  soon  be  well  started, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  for  those  who  want  to  enter  to  be  getting  their 
applications  in  now.  Any  boy  or  girl  desiring  to  enter  these  clubs 
should  send  their  name  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  get 
blanks  to  fill  out.  We  hope  that  there  will  be  a  number  of  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  boys  and  girls  represented  in  the  various  clubs  this 
coming  year,  and  that  they  will  raise  big  crops  and  some  of  them  win 
the  trip  to  Washington. 


Jesse  Correll's  Story 


I WAS  a  member  of  the  Nebraska 
Boys'  Corn  Club  in  1912  and 
won  some  very  good  premiums 
then.  My  yield  was  109  bush- 
els. The  corn  club  has  always 
been  very  interesting  to  me.  In  1913 
I  entered;  the.  contest  early  in  March. 
I  entered  the  contest  early  so  when 
it  came  time  to  plant  my  corn  I 
would  be  ready.  I  planted  and  cared 
for  the  corn  until  I  had  husked  and 
cribbed  it;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  had 
a  yield  of  eighty-eight  bushels  by 
measure,  or  ninety  bushels  and  ten 
pounds  by  weight. 

About  three  weeks  after  I  had 
husked  my  corn  I  received  a  letter 
stating  the  following:  "The  boy  who 
has  the  largest  yield  of  corn  on  his 
acre  will  get  a  free  trip  to  Wash- 
ington, D  C." 

Mr.  Andreas,  sent  through  the  ag- 
ricultural extension  service  of  the 
State  University,  came  to  Cambridge 
to  inspect  my  work.  He  went  out  to 
my  uncle's  place,  where  I  grew  my 
corn,  and  made  inquiries  as  to  how 
it  was  grown.  He  went  back  to  Lin- 
coln that  evening  in  good  spirits  and 
wished  me  success.  Saturday  even- 
ing I  found  out  that  I  had  been  de- 
clared state  champion  of  the  Corn 
Club. 

I  was  to  leave  on  Monday,  so  had 
little  time  to  get  ready  for  my  trip 
to  the  great  city  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  my  mother 
and  sister  I  wouldn't  have  gotten 
ready  so  quickly.  I  left  Cambridge 
Monday  morning.  Miss  Peterson,  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  the  club  work 
in  Nebraska,  met  me  at  Lincoln.  At 
Omaha  Walter  Pflug,  from  Papillion, 
joined  us.  He  won  second  place  in 
the  corn  contest.  We  left  Omaha  for 
Chicago  at  6  that  evening;  went  by 
the  way  of  Ames,  la.,  because  the 
Iowa  club  delegation  was  to  go  on 
the  same  train. 

A  Day  in  Chicago 
We  arrived  at  Chicago  about  7 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  We 
stayed  in  Chicago  that  day.  During 
the  forenoon  we  went  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  building.  There  men  spend 
their  time  In  buying  and  selling 
grains.  This  is  done  by  signs  that 
they  know  as  well  as  we  know  any- 
thing about  an  auction  sale.  As  a 
rule  the  grains  are  sold  in  carload 
lots.  Samples  of  the  grain,  in  sacks, 
are  on  tables  at  one  side  of  I  lie  room. 


There  are  numbers  on  the  sacks  cor- 
responding to  the  car  of  grain  the 
sample  is  from.  When  a  car  of  grain 
is  sold  the  sample,  with  the  number 
of  the  car  on  it,  is  taken  from  the 
table.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
building  are  the  telegraph  offices, 
where  reports  ot  prices  are  sent  over 
the  United  States. 

We  went  to  the  Art  Museum,  on 
Michigan  avenue,  and  saw  many  in- 
teresting things.  It  was  a  very  large 
building.  We  had  our  pictures  taken 
as  we  were  going  in  and  had  another 
one  taken  after  we  came  out. 

The  state  of  Iowa  has  a  club  in 
Chicago  called  the  "Hawkeye  Club." 
We  took  dinner  with  them,  because 
we  were  with  the  folks  from  Iowa, 
and  they  invited  us  to  take  dinner 
with  them.  The  club  is  made  up  of 
people  who  have  lived  in  Iowa  and 
now  live  in  Chicago,  or  persons  from 
Iowa  who  travel  and  come  to  Chi- 
cago often.  We  were  treated  very 
cordially  here.  After  dinner  we  went 
to  the  Marshall  Field  department 
store.  There  were)  about  1,500  em- 
ployes at  work  at  that  time.  The 
Christmas  stock  was  out  and  we 
certainly  saw  a  lot  of  toys  there. 
They  have  one  room  where  children 
can  come  and  play.  From  there  we 
went  to  Lincoln  park,  where  we  saw 
Lincoln's  and  Grant's  statues;  they 


whites  fouight  during  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  Stood  on  the  point 
of  land  where  the  Monongahela  and 
Allegheny  rivers  unite  to  form  the 
Ohio  river.  From  there  we  went  to 
the  Carnegie  museum.  It  is  a  beau-: 
tiful  building,  covering  five  acres  of 
ground.  We  saw  many  interesting 
things  there.  After  supper  we  went 
to  Mount  Washington.  On  the  way 
we  went  through  a  long  tunnel. 
From  Mount  Washington  we  saw  how 
the  sky  is  lighted  by  the  great  fur- 
naces of  this  wonderful  city  of 
smelters;  it  is  called  "hell  with  the 
lid  off"  from  the  mountain. 

We  started  for  Baltimore  at  10:30 
that  evening  and  got  there  about  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Saw  one  of 
Washington's  monuments  there, 
which  was  about  250  feet  high.  We 
went  to  the  Foote  oyster  plant, 
where  we  saw  how  they  took  the 
oysters  from  the  ship  and  put  them 
in  small  cars.  These  cars  were 
pushed  into  ovens,  where  they  were 
cooked  under  a  fifteen-pound  pres- 
sure of  steam.  These  are  canned  as 
cove  oysters.  The  raw  oysters  are 
simply  taken  from  the  shell,  packed 
in  ice  and  and  shipped  out. 

We  also  visited  the  Baltimore 
market,  where  we  saw  how  they  sell 
their  products  there.  They  sold  cot- 
tontail rabbits  for  45  cents  each  and 
marsh  rabbits  (mush  rats),  as  they 
called  them,  at  18  cents  each. 
Meeting  Interesting  People 
We  left  Baltimore  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  got  to  Washing- 
ton about  an  hour  later.  We  went  to 
the  Ebbitt  hotel  from  the  depot, 
where  we  resided  all  the  time  we 
were  in  Washington.  That  evening 
a  reception  was  held  in  the  ^'red 
room"  at  the  hotel.  We  got  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Benson,  the  na- 
tional club  leader  of  the  northern 
states,  and  other  men  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  also  many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  other 
states.  There  were  club  winners 
from  thirty  states. 

One  of  the  speakers  told  us  this 
story:  "Once  a  negro  was  asked  by 
a  white,  'What  is  the  way  of  your 


are  very  fine  pieces  of  work,  as  it  is  peopl(f,s  farming?'  He  said,  'Some 
very  hard  to  construct  this  kind  of  aU  dQWn  and  tMnk;  others  jegt  git 
statue.  We  visited  the  zoo,  where 
we  saw  many  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals; some  of  these  we  had  never 
seen.  Then  we  went  to  the  green 
house;  here  we  were  in  a  summer 
climate;  there  were  great,  large  trees 
in  the  house  and  flowers  of  all  kinds. 

We  left  Chicago  for  Pittsburgh 
about  8  o'clock  and  got  there  about 
10  o'clock  the  next  morning. 


Modem  and  Colonial  Pittsburgh 

After  breakfast  we  went  to  the 
Heinz  factory,  the  home  of  the  fifty- 
seven  varieties  of  canned  goods.  We 
saw  how  some  of  the  food  which  we 
buy  on  the  market  is  prepared.  If 
the  pickles  are  not  packed  right 
when  the  inspector  inspects,  she 
semis  them  back  to  be  repacked.  We 
ate  our  lunch  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  factory.  They  served  foods  pre- 
pared in  the  factory,  and  a  better 
lunch  of  its  kind  I  never  ate.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  we  visited  the 
block  house  where  the  Indians  and 


down  and  sit  still.'  "  Also  this 
speaker  said:  "If  a  farmer  has  the 
best  of  stock  and  crops  and  does  not 
have  a  good  home,  he  is  but  one-half 
of  a  farmer."  I  believe  this  is  as 
true  as  anything  I  heard  while  I  was 
in  Washington. 

The  author  of  the  book  called 
"Joe,  the  Book  Farmer,"  talked  to 
us  and  gave  each  one  of  us  a  copy 
of  his  book.  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
this  book.  It  tells  about  a  boy  who 
got  a  trip  to  Washington  for  raising 
a  prize  acre  of  corn,  although  his 
father  didn't  believe  in  studying 
books  to  learn  how  to  farm.  But 
when  the  son's  ways  succeeded,  his 
father  began  to  follow  the  son's 
ways,  because  it  made  the  crops 
count. 

Sights  of  Washington 

The  next  morning,  December  12, 
we  went  to  Washington's  monument, 
which  is  555  feet  five  and  one-eighth 
inches   high.    We  went   up   in  five 
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minutes  on  the  elevator  and  then 
walked  down. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Port 
Meyer  and  Arlington.  The  United 
States  soldiers  are  at  Fort  Meyer. 
They  had  a  special  indoor  drill  for 
us.  It  was  a  very  nice  drill  in  all 
respects.  From  there  we  went  to 
the  Arlington  cemetery,  where  many 
soldiers,  especially  officers,  are 
buried.  We  went  to  the  congressional 
library  in  the  evening;  that  is  a 
magnificent  place.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand the  pictures  and  engravings 
on  the  floor,  walls  and  ceilings  or  I 
would  have  liked  it  better. 

We  took  our  exhibits  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  the  next  morning. 
There  were  some  fine  exhibits  there 
which  were  brought  from  the  various 
states  by  the  club  boys  and  girls. 
The  day  was  warm  and  nice,  so  Mr. 
Houston,  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, gave  a  talk  and  presented  to  us 
diplomas  out  on  the  green  campus 
near  the  agriculture  buildings. 

That  afternoon  we  went  to  Mount 
Vernon  on  a  steamboat.  Mount  Ver- 
non is  sixteen  miles  up  the  Potomac, 
but  I  enjoyed  the  ride  so  much  the 
time  seemed  short.  When  we  landed 
we  went  up  a  flight  of  steps  and  up 
the  path  which  led  to  Washington's 
old  tomb.  The  tomb  was  covered 
with  vines  and  oak  leaves  which  had 
fallen.  From  there  we  went  to  the 
new  tomb,  where  thirty-four  Wash- 
ingtons  are  buried.  The  tomb  was 
finished  in  1830  and  Washington's 
body  was  put  in  the  tomb  in  1831. 
The  last  of  the  Washington  family 
was  put  in  September  6,  188  5.  The 
vault  was  then  locked,  the  keyhole 
sealed  and  the  key  was  thrown  into 
the  Potomac  the  same  day. 

We  saw  the  barn  that  was  built 
in  1733,  a  year  before  Washington 
was  horn;  it  is  still  in  use.  And  we 
saw  the  coach  which  was  used  by 
Washington.  The  residence  isn't  p. 
modern  house  of  today,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Washing- 
ton's time. 

I  cannot  explain  all  the  places  we 
visited,  such  as  the  zoological  park, 
printing  office,  bureau  of  printing 
and  engraving,  department  of  educa- 
tion and  the  White  House,  where  we 
met  Mrs.  Wilson.  The  president  was 
sick,  so  we  did  not  get  to  see  him. 
We  spent  half  a  day  in  the  capitol 
building,  where  every  club  member 
was  introduced  to  the  committee  on 
agriculture.  We  were  present  at 
noon  when  congress  opened  the  day's 
session.  We  went  to  the  War  and 
Navy  departments  and  the  Pan- 
American  building,  where  business 
with  foreign  counties  is  carried  on. 
Congressman  Maguire  from  Nebraska 
took  us  for  an  automobile  ride  one 
morning,  when  we  saw  some  interest- 
ing things  that  we  would  not  have 
seen  otherwise.  We  also  saw  Mr. 
Bryan,  secretary  of  state;  he  talked 
to  us  for  a  few  minutes. 

We  started  home  Saturday  morn- 
ing, December  2  0,  and  arrived  home 
safe  the  following  Monday  morning. 

I  don't  think  that  I  will  ever  have 
a  more  interesting  and  profitable 
trip  than  this  was.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  the  Union  Stock  Yards  com- 
pany of  Omaha  for  paying  all  of  my 
expenses. 

I  believe  that  the  club  work  is 
doing  a  great  deal  for  this  country. 


It  is  making  many  good  farmers  who 
would  not  have  otherwise  thought  of 
being  farmers.  I  am  a  town  boy, 
who  would  not  have  thought  much 


about  farming  had  it  not  been  for 
the  Corn  Club. 

Our  motto  is,  "Make  the  Best  Bet- 
ter."  Try  it. 


What  Walter  Pflug  Saw 


I ENTERED  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  and  won  first  prize  in  my 
division,  which  consisted  of  the 
eastern  half  of  Nebraska;  also  won 
second  prize  in  the  entire  state.  I 
was  requested  to  go  along  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  with  the  champion  and 
Miss  Peterson,  our  state  leader, 
which  I  did. 

I  left  Omaha  at  6  p.  m.  December 
8.  We  wet  Mr.  Bishop  and  the  Iowa 
delegation  at  Ames,  la.  We  did  not 
get  to  see  much  of  the  country,  as 
it  was  dark  the  whole  time  from 
Omaha  to  Chicago.  We  reached  Chi- 
cago the  next  morning  at  7  o'clock. 

In  the  morning  we  visited  the  Art 
Institute,  which  was  grand.  We  had 
dinner  with  the  "Hawkeye  Club." 
The  "Hawkeye  Club"  consists  of  peo- 
ple now  living  in  Chicago  but  who 
formerly  lived  in  Iowa.  We  had  a 
fine  time  and  were  treated  very 
kindly.  After  dinner  we  visited  Lin- 
coln park.  This  park  has  a  large 
statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  it,  also 
a  statue  of  General  Grant.  We  could 
see  Lake  Michigan  from  this  place. 
There  is  a  fine  hot  house  here;  there 
are  also  a  large  number  of  animals. 
We  went  under  the  Chicago  river  in 
a  street  car.  One  very  interesting- 
thing  visited  was  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  seemed  to  me  like  an  insane  asy- 
lum turned  loose.  You  could  hear 
nothing  but  men  yelling.  I  enjoyed 
our  stay  in  Chicago  very  much.  We 
left  the  city  at  8  p.  m. 

Dark,  Dirty  Pittsburgh 

We  saw  our  first  snow  between 
Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  We  reached 
Pittsburgh  at  8:45.   We  were  taken 


through  the  Heinz  pickle  factory. 
This  factory  is  sanitary  throughout. 
The  workers  are  furnished  with  a 
fine  dining  room  in  which  to  eat 
their  dinners,  also  with  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee,  and  all  this  at  the  cost  of  1 
cent  each.  We  were  then  taken  to  a 
dining  room  and  given  a  sample  of 
the  different  foods  which  they  make; 
it  served  as  a  very  good  meal. 

We  next  visited  the  old  block 
house  in  which  Washington  stationed 
his  men  and  defeated  the  Indians  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war.  We  also 
saw  where  the  Monongahela  and  Al- 
legheny rivers  meet  and  form  the 
Ohio.  Our  next  stop  was  at  the  Car- 
negie Art  Museum.  They  had  a  fine 
collection  of  birds  and  animals  here, 
also  a  few  mummies.  Mount  Wash- 
ington, our  next  trip,  is  a  large  hill, 
from  which  you  can  see  all  over  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  When  the  steel 
furnaces  are  working  at  night  their 
flames  seem  to  lighten  the  whole 
sky.  It  seems  as  if  the  earth  is 
afire;  therefore  it  is  called  "hell 
with  the  lid  off."  We  left  Pitts- 
burgh at  11  p.  m.  We  were  glad  to 
leave  it,  as  it  is  a  very  dark  and 
gloomy  city. 

We  next  reached  Baltimore.  A 
visit  to  the  oyster  company  was  en- 
joyed by  all.  It  is  very  interesting 
the  way  oysters  are  canned.  We  saw 
the  Chesapeake  bay,  where  large 
quantities  of  oysters  are  obtained. 
The  oysters  canned  as  cove  oysters 
are  first  steamed;  they  open  easily 
after  being  steamed.  We  visited  the 
market  and  also  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Baltimore. 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty-two.) 


and  APPLES. 

A  rather  queer  combination— 
however,  when  you  think  of  eith- 
er—  remember  we  specialize  in 
Browing  both.  We  have  studied 
Seed  Corn  for  25  years,  breeding 
and  improving  varieties  on  our 
farms  that  have  repeatedly  yield 
ed  125  bus.  per  acre.  We  have 
varieties  exactly  suited  to  your 
locality  and  can  put  you  in  the 
prize  winning  class. 

Hardy  Apple  and  other  Fruit 
Trees.  Shade  Trees,  Berry  Bush- 
we  grow  in  our  nursery 
and  you  will  save  half  by 
buying  direct. 
Send  at  once  for  our  new 
Seed  &  Nursery  Annual 
— also  free  premium  list. 
FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 
^16  Third  Ave.,  Faribault,  Minn. 


Write  today  for 

MAY'S  NEW  CORELESS 

This  new  variety  of  Tomato  la  a  won-  I 
„..,„  dcr:  vlRorousgrowcr.  very  proline,  bear-  I 
SSr  Ins  In  elusters;  round,  solid,  orient  red:  j 
5?  splendid  keeper:  uncqualed  for  canning  or  , 
•  table.  Packet  10c.  3  packets  25c. 
8  Write  today,  now,  for  our  new  1914  Cat  a-  j 
5  log;  a  perfect  guide  for  growing  everything  . 
f  for  Home  or  Farm,  in  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  , 
j  Shrubs  and  Trees.  Sent  for  the  Askino  , 

i  l.  l.  may  &  co.  rr\rr 

J  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  £  J\L,L 


CORN 


Ried's  Yellow 


FREE 


r\„_i.  a  package  free  to  anyone  who  writes. 

L""'nl      Strictly    Dakota    grown.  MatVJ 
early — the  large  shapely  ears  fill  out  with  deep 
kernels,  sound  and    hardy.     Also  free — Jones' 
Seed   Book,   showing  results  of  27  years'  ex- 
perience.    Write  today 

0.  S.  JONES  SEED  CO..  Box  793  N,  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D. 


INVESTIGATE-— B.il  and  Cheapest  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alslke,  a  blar 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Writefor  Free  Sampleand  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beata  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
aV*.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,       Bex  607  »       Clarinda,  Iowa 


iaBB 

EVERY  MONTH,  for  nearly  three  years,  I  have  been  using  space  in  this  paper,  calling  attention  to  the  unusual  merit  of  I 
Sal- Vet  —  the  greatest  worm  destroyer  and  live  stock  conditioner  ever  offered  to  the  American  farmer.   I  have  sold 
thousands  of  pounds  of  Sal- Vet  to  subscribers  of  this  paper,  but  I  still  feel  there  are  some  who  have  not  accepted 
my  offer  to  ship  them  enough  Sal-Vet  to  last  their  stock  60  days  before  they  pay  me  one  cent. 
If  you  are  one  of  these,  I  should  be  particularly  pleased  if  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  to 
prove  to  you,  before  you  pay,  that  you  cannot  be  without 


The  Great 
WORM 

Destroyer 


The  Great 
LIVE  STOCK 
Conditioner 


/. 


Worms  cause  90  per  cent  of  live  stock  losses  especially  among'hog9  and  sheep.  If  your  hogs  a 
sick  or  not  thriving  as  they  should,  you  can  do  no  wiser  thing  than  to  accept  my  liberal  offer— 

I  Guarantee  to  Stop  Your\Worm  Losses  or  No  Pay 

I  consider  Sal-Vet  the  greatest  aid  to  stockmen,  feeders  and  farmers  who  want  to  keep  animals 
free  from  worms  —  and  in  the  pink  of  condition  —  which  means  protection  against  diseases, 
quicker  growth,  larger  profits.  No  dosing,  drenching  or  starving— animals  doctor  themselves. 

Just  Send  This  Coupon— No  Money 

1 1  ask  you  to  do  is  to  fill  out  the  coupon  at  right.    Tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock 
have,  and  I'll  ship  you  enough  Sal- Vet  to  last  all  your  stock  60  days.    You  simply 
pay  the  freight  charges  when  it  arrives  and  when  the  60  days  are  up.  report 
f  j^results.  If  the  Sal-Vet  I  send  you  fails  to  do  just  what  I  claim,  I'll  cancel 
^  ^  the  charge — you  won't  owe  me  a  single  penny.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  President 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

Dept.  TF         Cleveland,  Ohio 


you 


SAL-VET  Good  For  All  Stock 

"I  think  I  got  the  'Sat- Vet'  just  in  time,  as  all 
around  me,  my  neighbors  hogs  have  been  dying. 
A  few  of  mine  got  sick  but  I  put  them  in  separate 
pen.,  fed  them  'Sal- Vet'  as  direeted  and  they 
were  soon  all  right. 

"Have  40  head  of  shoats  that  are  doing  tho 
finest  I  ever  had  any  do.  Feed  'Sal- Vet'  to  them 
in  their  slop  to  which  the  fattening  hogs  run 
whenever  they  want  it.  I  feed  it  to  my  sheep 
and  horses;  never  saw  so  many  worms  as  the 
bunches  which  come  from  my  colts.  " 

-W.  M.  KJNGERY.  Overbrook.  Kan. 


Mail 
'Coupon  \ 
Today 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL.  Prc.idcM 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO. 
I  =  Dept.  TF  2-7-14     Cleveland,  O. 

E     Ship  me  enough  Sal-VX  to  but  mw  •tack 
"     |  days.    1  will  pay  the  fraucbt  chargea 
hco  it  arrive*  acre*  to  report  ri-sulta 
rompUy  within  60  day.  an. twill  at  that 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 
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Lameness 

Sloan's  Liniment  is  a  speedy, 
reliable  remedy  for  lameness 
in  horses  and  farm  stock. 
Here's  proof. 

Umenen  Gone 

"I  had  a  horse  sprain  his  shoulder  by 
pulling,  and  he  was  so  lame  he  could 
not  carry  foot  at  all.  I  got  a  bottle  of 
your  Liniment  and  put  it  on  four  times, 
and  in  three  days  he  showed  no  lame- 
ness at  all,  and  made  a  thirty  mile  trip 
besides." — Walter  B.  Alorsfora,  La  Salle, 
Col. 

For  Splint  and  Thrush 

"I  have  used  Sloan's  Liniment  on  a 
fine  mare  for  splint  and  cured  her.  This 
makes  the  third  horse  I've  cured.  Have 
recommended  it  to  my  neighbors  for 
thrush  and  they  say  it  is  fine.  1  find  it 
the  best  Liniment  I  ever  used.  I  keep 
on  hand  your  Sure  Colic  Cure  for  my- 
self and  neighbors,  and  I  can  certainly 
recommend  it  for  Colic." — S.  E.  Smith, 
McDonough,  Ga. 

SLOANS 
LINIMENT 

is  a  quick,  safe  remedy  for  poul- 
try roup,  canker  and  bumble-foot. 
Try  it. 

For  Roup  and  Canker 

"Sloan's  Liniment  is  the  speediest 
and  surest  remedy  for  poultry  roup  and 
canker  in  all  its  forms,  especially  for 
canker  in  the  windpipe."— E.  P.  Spauld- 

ing,  Jaffrey,  TV.  H. 

At  all  Dealers.  25c,  50c.  &  $1.00 
Read  Sloan's  Boole  on  Horses,  Cattle, 
Hogs  and  Poultry;  sent  free. 


Colombia  and  the  Panama  Canal 


Address 

BR.  EARl  S.  SLOAN,  Inc., 


Boston,  Mass. 


Sharpen  Tools  Quick 

This  wonderful  tool  grinder, 
.  with  its  rapid  Dimo-Grit  (artifi- 
cial diamond)  sharpening  wheels, 
sharpens  anything  from  a  jack- 
knife  to  a  plow  point  quickly  and 
easily.  No  cooling  by  water  or  dan- 
of  drawing  temper. 

Luther  8'RM,? 
Tool  Grinder 

Metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive,  dust-proof 
bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing  machine.  25 
I  times  faster  than  grindstone.  10  times  better  than 
I  emsry.  Special  attachments:  forge — milk  tester — 
I  rip  Baw— jig  saw — lathe — drill — etc.  Fully  guaran- 
I  teed.  Senator  free  booklet  on  tool  igrinding  and 
I  details  of  free  trial  offer   LUTHER  GRINDER  CO., 


If  You  Want  a  SquareJ 
Deal  Write  Us 


We  want  you  to  know  about 
Hoiiare  DealFence:  why  It's 
better,  why  it  will  last 
longer,  why  It  costs 
less  to  put  up,  why 
it  stays  trim 
and  tight 
the  year 


'round. 


Write 

get 

our  Square 
Deal  Catalog 
which  tolls  how 
we  p  re  pa  ro  tho 
steel,  draw  it  Into 
ire  and  make  it  Into 
»ouce  that  will  last.  W'n 
will  also  send  you  FH1.I. 
.    Kopp'sNcw  Calculator  whieh 
•  gives  tho  answer  to  any  farm- 
ing  problem  that  takes  hours  to 
fiKiiro  out  on  paper.    Both  books 
FUKK  It  you  write  at  once. 

)  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
1929lnduatrial  St.,     Peoria,  III. 


/Pfl 


4-H.  P.  Vertical 


work  with  a 
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i  IN    THE   Pacific   ocean,    off  the 

I  t  "j  I  coast  of  Colomibia— I  am  seated 
Imm—mJ  on  the  deck  of  the  Peruvian 
steamer  Huallaga,  sailing 
■  southward  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  South  American  continent. 
We  left  Balboa  and  the  Panama  canal  two 
days  ago,  going  out  as  the  sun  was  set- 
ting over  our  fortifications  on  the  Islands 
of  Flamenco,  Perico  and  Naos.  We 
sailed  past  these  islands,  and  when  not 
far  from  Tabagoga  turned  southward. 
We  are  now  a  little  north  of  the  equator, 
moving  along  the  coast  of  Colombia.  We 
are  in  the  doldrums  or  one  of  equatorial 
calms,  where  there  is  so  little  wind  that 
sailing  vessels  will  hardly  be  able  to  reach 
the  canal.  The  air  is  almost  still,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  slight  breeze  we  have 
from  the  northeast  trade  winds  it  would 
be  stifling.  As  it  is,  the  sea  seems  to 
steam.  The  ocean  is  a  vast  sheet  of 
molten  silver,  which  now  and  then,  rip- 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

only  1,340  miles,  or  about  as  far  as  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  a  trip  that 
can  be  made  by  rail  for  less  than  one- 
third  the  amount. 

Ship  Lake  a  Farmyard 
And  still  I  like  these  Peruvian  steam- 
ers. They  are  unlike  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  cabins  are  large 
and  they  open  out  upon  deck  with  win- 
dows and  doors.  You  can  sit  in  your 
room  as  though  on  a  porch,  and  looti  out 
over  the  ocean,  and  the  windows  and 
doors  can  be  kept  open  both  slay  and 
night.  The  ship  carries  much  of  its  own 
live  stock  on  board,  and  I  awake  every 
morning  thinking  I  am  on  rny  mountain 
farm  irt  Virginia.  There  is  a  crowing  of 
roosters  and  a  cackling  of  geese  and 
ducks.  We  carry  about  200  fowls  on 
board,  and  the  stewards  gather  the  eggs 
every    morning.    The   omelet   I   had  for 


The   Cathedral  and   Park,   Bogota,  Colombia 


^f^^H<!^vT!«hM()inbn^)w8alMvorkwr^r 
f    J  oou  Hi.  engine  can  do.   10-ye:ir  guarantee.  fl 
I    Alio  «-h.  p.  up  to  M-h.p.    BDMlal  Heavy  fl 

I  Dui)  Q  I  catalog  and  trial  offer,"  I 

f   Ciuhmum  MoTOB  Wcsm.  71137  N  St..Iimcoim.Mib,  I 


pies  into  a  moving  ocean  of  diamonds 
under  the  tropical  sun.  In  the  sha.low  of 
the  vessel  the  water  is  indigo  blue,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  there  is  nothing  but 
a  vast  expanse  of  this  dazzling  steaming 
sea. 

On  the  Biggest  of  Oceans 

This  is  the  mighty  Pacific,  into  the 
heart  of  which  we  have  cut  our  way  by 
the  Panama  canal.  It  is  here  at  the 
equator  that  the  ocean  is  widest;  and  its 
waters  stretch  from  where  I  now  am,  a 
distance  of  almost  10,000  miles  before 
they  reach  Asia.  The  Pacific  ocean  has 
three-eighths  of  all  the  salt  water  oh  the 
globe,  and  within  a  rew  years  it  will  be 
covered  with  trade  routes  whose  focus 
will  be  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Many 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  are  already 
building  steamers.  Japan  has  several 
lines  under  way,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
great  port  in  Europe  that  is  not  prepar- 
ing to  send  ships  to  Panama. 

All  down  this  west  coast  of  South 
America  they  are  planning  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  waterway.  The  vts- 
sel  on  which  I  am  traveling  is  "subsidized 
by  the  Peruvian  government.  Another 
line  of  ships  sailing  along  this  cons;  be- 
longs to  the  Chileans,  and  the  day  I  left 
Panama  one  of  the  largest  vessels  o'  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  company,  the 
Old  Hritish  line,  started  south,  to  call  at 
the  west  coast  ports  the  same  day.  I 
could  have  gone  to  Guayaquil  on  the 
Manavl,  but  that  ship  would  nave  taken 
eleven  days  to  have  made  the  Ins?  than 
800  miles  between  the  two  ports,  whereas 
the  Huallaga  made  it  in  less  than  three. 
The  Manavl  Is  a  little  British  boat  of  1,000 
tons,  and  Its  passenger  rates  aie  over 
10  cents  a  mile.  The  fare  from  Panama 
to  Guayaquil  Is  $82.50.  It  la  so  high  that 
If  you  had  to  pay  at  the  same  rate.  It 
would  cost  yon  $300  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
from  the  United  States  to  Europe,  find 
something  like  $f>00  to  go  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Shanghai.  I  have  bought  a 
through  passage  from  Panama  to  Callao, 
Peru,  on  this  steamer,  and  have  paid  foi- 
ls ,|UHt  about  $100.    The  dlatanoe  lire  !l  IS 


breakfast  today  was  almost  fresh  from 
the  hen,  and  it  was  far  better  than  the 
cold  storage  egg  that  one  gets  at  Uncle 
Sam's  hotels  on  the  isthmus. 

New  Boat  to  Ride  On 
We  have  breakfast  at  11  o'clock,  which 
my  boy  Carl  says  is  a  peach  of  a  time 
for  .the  meal.  The  times  of  eating  here 
are  strictly  Latin- American.  They  begin 
with  desayuno,  which  is  a  cup  of  black 
coffee  and  a  cracker  served  in  your  room 
upon  rising.  After  that  comes  almuerzzo 
or  the  first  breakfast,  at  11,  consisting  of 
a  soup  and  fish,  steak  or  eggs,  with  ba- 
nanas and  oranges  at  the  close.  We  have 
tea  at  i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
7  a  table  d'hote  dinner.  The  cooking  is 
Spanish,  and  is  not  at  all  bad.  The 
waiters  are  natives,  and  the  bills  of  fare 
are  in  Spanish,  so  that  Carl  takes  his 
dictionary  to  the  table  to  order  his  meals. 

Colombia's   Pacific  Port. 

The  Huallaga  has  just  about  5,000  tons. 
It  i.s  a  new  boat  made  in  France  about 
two  years  ago.  It  burns  oil  as  fuel,  and 
it  can  make  sixteen  knots  an  hour.  It  is 
very  steady  and  is  exceedingly  comfort- 
able. 

Just  now  we  are  moving  rapidly  down 
the  west  coast  of  Colombia,  but  so  far 
out  that  the  land  cannot  be  seen.  It  is 
only  the  small  steamers  like  the  Manavi 
that  call  at  the  ports  on  that  coast,  and 
this  will  be  the  case  until  the  Panama 
canal  is  opened. 

There,  rtre  a  half  dozen  Colombian  ports 
on  the  Pacific,  the  largest  of  which  are 
Buenaventura  and  Temuco.  Neither  of 
these  has  over  2,">00  population,  Most  of 
the  other  ports  have  no  good  landing 
places,  and  at  some  you  have  to  be  car- 
ried on  shore  on  the  backs  of  negroes. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  told  thai  the  harbors 
are  good,  and  that  they  will  be  Improved 
as  soon  as  the  canal  Is  in  use. 

liuen.-iviiituia  will  probably  be  the 
chief  port  on  the  west  coast  of  Columbia. 
The  town  Is  built  on  an  island.  Which 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  bay  about  eight 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouth  of 


the  Dagua  river.  By  dredging,  the  har- 
bor can  easily  be  made  an  excellent  one; 
and  the  firm  of  S.  Pearson  &  Son  of 
London  has  just  made  a  contract  with  ' 
the  Colombian  government  for  surveys 
with  a  view  to  Its  improvement.  In  this 
contract  they  are  to  get  $25,000  for  the 
plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. The  proposed  improvements 
include  a  clearing  and  anchorage  ground 
of  more  than  a  mile  long  and  about  half 
a  mile  wide,  and  also  a  new  city,  in- 
cluding its  waterworks  and  a  system  of 
sanitation  and  paving.  All  of  the  plans 
are  based  upon  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  by  the  contract  they  have  to  be 
ready  on  or  before  August  19,  1914. 

The  Buenaventura  of  the  present  has 
only  2,000  people,  so  that  this  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  is  expected  in  the 
way  of  growth  from  the  opening  of  the 
canal. 

Has  One  Railroad 

Buenaventura  has  already  a  railroad 
which  is  being  built  over  the  mountains 
mto  the  great  valley  of  the  Cauca  river. 
This  road  is  owned  by  Americans.  It 
begins  at  the  harbor  and  will  go  over  a 
pass  about  6,000  feet  high  from  where 
there  is  an  easy  grade  down  into  the  val- 
ley. The  valley  of  the  Cauca  is  one  of 
the  paradise  spots  of  the  South  American 
continent.  It  is  several  hundred  miles 
long  and  twenty  or  more  miles  in  width. 
It  begins  near  Ecuador  and  runs  north 
through  a  great  part  of  Colombia.  Al- 
together it  is  almost  as  large  as  Cali- 
fornia and  equally  rich.  The  land  is 
high  and  healthful  and  the  soil  is  fitted 
for  coffee,  cocoa  and  all  sorts  of  semi- 
tropical  fruits.  There  are  some  Ameri- 
cans who  have  already  lands  there. 
Labor  is  plentiful  and  the  chances  for 
development  are  good.  Parts  of  the  val- 
ley are  underlaid  with  coal,  some  cf 
which  is  of  a  good  steaming  variety, 
and  one  of  the  objects  of  the  railroad 
i  will  be  to  carry  this  coal  down  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  where  it  will  command  a 
high  price.  The  road  will  eventually 
connect  with  the  other  railroads  of  the 
country,  and  will  probably  some  day  be 
so  extended  as  to  reach  Bogota. 

Opportunities  for  Americans 

You  people  of  North  America  have  no 
idea  of  the  possibilities  right  under  your 
noses.  Colombia  is  your  next-door  South 
American  neighbor  and  it  will  pay  you 
to  cultivate  it.  Its  people  now  have 
strained  relations  with  the  United  States, 
because  they  think  Uncle  Sam  took  ad- 
vantage of  them  in  regard  to  the  Panama 
canal.  It  is  very  much  a  question 
whether  they  have  been  equitably  treated, 
end  it  will  pay  the  United  States  to  make 
a  treaty  with  such  terms  as  will  satisfy 
them.  James  T.  Du  Bois,  our  last  min- 
ister to  Colombia,  had  such  negotiations 
well  under  way  before  the  present  ad- 
ministration came  in,  and  if  they  can 
still  be  consummated  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  two  republics.  It  would 
also  improve  our  standing  with  all  of 
the  other  South  American  countries. 

But  before  I  go  farther  let  me  tell  you 
just  where  Colombia  is  and  something  of 
what  it  contains.  It  is  just  across  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  shortest  distance  between  it  and  our 
country  is  not.  as  far  as  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Chicago.  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  as  near 
to  Cartagena  as  New  York  is  to  St. 
Louis,  and  from  that  Colombia  port  to 
New  Orleans  is  only  four  days'  easy 
steaming.  From  Barrenquil'.a  to  New 
York  is  less  than  1,900  miles  and  the  trip 
can  be  easily  made  in  five  days.  By 
way  of  the  canal  Boston  can  reach  the 
west  coast  of  Colombia  by  steaming  a 
little  over  2.000  miles.-  and  the  whole  of 
this  coast  is  nearer  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board than  any  part  of  Pacific  North 
America. 

Some  Big  Country 

And  then  look  at  the  size  of  the  coun- 
try. Colombia  has  a  coast  line  of  about 
700  miles  on  each  ocean.  From  south  to 
north  it  is  longer  than  from  New  Orleans 
to  St  Paul,  an<l  from  east  to  west  in 
places  It  Is  wider  than  from  Baltimore 
to  Chicago.  It  Is  larger  than  all  the  At- 
lantic coast  states,  with  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  added.  It  Is  nine  times  the  size 
of  New  York  and  ten  times  as  big  as 
Kentucky.     It   is  bigger  than  Germany, 
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France,  Holland  and  Belgium  combined, 
and  notwithstanding  it  is  almost  on  the 
equator,  the  most  of  the  land  is  so  high 
above  the  sea  that  white  men  can  live 
in  it  and  the  soil  will  produce  crops  that 
have  a  steady  market  in  Europe  and  in 
North  America. 

Colombia  has  pasture  lands  which  may 
make  it  one  of  our  future  sources  of 
meat.  One-half  of  the  whole  republic 
consists  of  plains  that  slope  down  to  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  rivers,  and  these  are 
now  raising  something  like  4,000,000  cat- 
tle. The  Cauca  valley  alone  could  supply 
enough  chocolate  to  glut  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  there  are  extensive  re- 
gions along  the  Caribbean  fitted  for  cof- 
fee. On  the  lowlands  of  the  coast  the 
United  Fruit  company  now  has  vast  plan- 
tations of  bananas,  the  product  of  which 
it  is  shipping  to  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  exports  run  into  the  mil- 
lions of  bunches  a  year,  and  they  are 
carried  away  to  New  York  in  steamers  of 
5.000  tons,  each  having  accommodations 
for  100  first-class  passengers.  They  have 
steamers  to  Europe  which  make  the  run 
in  about  fourteen  days. 

Also  Has  Oil 

I  understand  that  there  are  valuable 
deposits  of  petroleum  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Colombia.  In  coming  to  Panama 
I  traveled  with  a  Californian  who  owns 
a  tract  of  30,000  acres  not  far  from  Carta- 
gena. He  says  that  it  is  underlaid  with 
oil  and  that  there  is  oil  all  along  the 
coast,  and  here  and  there  throughout  the 
West  Indies.  This  man  has  been  all  over 
South  America  investigating  the  oil  fields. 
He  tells  me  that  our  sister  continent  has 
probably  more  petroleum  than  we  ever 
had,  and  that  the  most  of  it  is  yet  to  be 
exploited.  He  describes  the  oil  fields  of 
Colombia  as  being  so  close  to  the  sea- 
board that  the  oil  can  be  easily  piped  into 
the  steamers.  So  far  the  country  is  un- 
developed, but  American  oil  men  have 
been  coming  in,  and  a  thirty-year  con- 
cession has  been  granted  to  a  tract  of  oil 
fields  100  miles  long  and  60  miles  wide  in 
the  department  of  Saatander.  The  own- 
ers have  agreed  to  work  this  field  and 
to  put  up  one  or  more  refineries,  and  the 
government  has  promised  to  admit  free  of 
duty  all  necessary  materials.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  being  made  for  an  oil  re- 
finery and  warehouse  at  the  port  of  Car- 
tagena. 

Rich  Gold  Mines  There 

The  mineral  possibilities  of  Colombia 
correspond  with  those  of  Alaska.  It  was 
there  that  Balboa  found  his  first  gold, 
where  the  Indians  told  him  of  the  treas- 
ures over  the  mountains  that  were  after- 
ward opened  up  by  Pizarro.  Since  that 
day  more  than  $700,000,000  worth  of  gold 
has  been  taken  out  of  Colombia,  and 
there  are  mines  in  a  half  dozen  different 
states  which  are  now  paying  well.  The 
great  gold-bearing  regions  are  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Choco  and  Antioquia 
provinces,  and  in  the  ranges  between 
the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  rivers.  This 
area  covers  thousands  of  square  miles 
and  gold  is  said  to  be  found  wherever 
there  is  gravel.  Back  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  rock  has  been  laid  bare,  there 
are  gold  veins  everywhere  that  require 
only  modern  machinery  and  methods  for 
the  extraction  of  the  metal.  Much  of 
this  territory  has  never  been  explored 
except  by  the  Indians.  There  is  also 
gold  in  the  department  of  Narino,  bor- 
dering on  Ecuador,  and  gold  nuggets  are 
found  in  the  gravel  beds  of  all  the  rivers 
of  that  section  which  flow  into  the  Pa- 
cific ocean. 

Gold  in  Sacred  Lake 

One  of  the  odd  gold  finds  of  Colombia 
is  connected  with  the  sacred  lake  of 
Guatavita,  which  lies  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  two  miles  above  sea  level. 
This  lake  has  a  deposit  of  mud  about 
thirty  feet  deep  at  the  bottom  that  is 
believed  to  contain  quantities  of  gold 
images,  gold  plates  and  gold  dust  that 
were  placed  there  by  the  Indians  before 
and  since  Columbus  discovered  America. 
According  to  the  tradition  the  Indians 
came  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  and 
threw  in  this  gold  as  offerings  to  their 
gods.  The  ceremony  was  performed  i  v 
the  chief,  who  first  took  a  bath  in  gold 
dust.  He  was  then  rowed  upon  a  raft 
which  was  loaded  with  gold  in  various 
shapes   out   to   the   center   of   the  lake. 


Here  his  subjects  washed  the  gold  dust 
from  his  body  and  threw  the  golden  of- 
ferings into  the  water.  I  have  seen 
golden  images  at  Panama  which  are  said 
to  have  come  from  Lake  Guatavita,  and  I 
know  that  gold  images  have  been  dug  up 
from  its  shores  for  a  generation  or 
more.    From  time  to  time  the  Spaniards 


emerald  of  the  Aztecs  that  was  worth 
40,000  ducats,  and  that  another  emerald 
the  size  of  an  ostrich  egg  came  from 
Peru,  where  the  Indians  worshiped  it  as 
a  goddess. 

The  first  emerald  mines  here  were 
opened  up  by  the  Spaniards  in  1340,  the 
Indians     being     enslaved    In  .order  to 
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have  tried  to  drain  the  lake  by  making 
a  cut  through  the  mountains.  They  have 
always  failed,  and  now  an  English  com- 
pany has  gotten  a  concession,  and  it  is 
slowly  making  its  way  through  the  moun- 
tain walls.  In  understand  that  a  great 
part  of  the  lake  has  already  been 
drained,  and  the  treasure  or  the  lack  of 
it  is  soon  to  be  found. 

Copper  and  Emeralds 

The  natives  of  Colombia  claim  that  they 
will  some  day  have  the  greatest  copper 
producing  country  in  the  world.  Copper 
ores  are  now  found  in  five  different 
states,  and  there  are  important  copper  de- 
posits right  on  the  Magdalena  river,  about 
750  miles  from  the  sea.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable for  this  whole  distance,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  stretch  of  rapids. 
The  copper  there  is  in  low  mountains 
bordering  the  stream,  and  the  mining 
engineers  say  it  can  be  worked  at  a 
profit. 

The  emerald  mines  of  Colombia  are  said 
to  be  the  richest  of  the  whole  world.  They 
belong  to  the  state,  and  are  worked 
through  concessions  or  leases.  According 
to  the  law,  private  parties  are  now  pro- 
hibited from  claiming  any  emerald  mine 
they  may  discover,  and  those  which  have 
been  already  found  can  only  be  worked 
by  paying  the  government  $60,000  a  year 
from  the  time  the  mining  begins. 
'  The  best  emerald  mines  at  present  are 
those  of  Muzo,  about  seventy-five  miles 
from  Bogota.  Here  the  stones  have  been 
deposited  in  the  bowl  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. They  are  dug  out  of  the  crater 
by  laborers,  who  break  the  lava  along 
a  fixed  line,  uncovering  the  trail  of  green 
quartz  that  contains  the  crystals.  This 
quartz  is  then  taken  out  with  great  care. 
The  gems  are  extracted  from  the  matrix 
and  the  debris  falls  into  a  sluiceway 
where  it  is  washed  by  water  dropping 
down  from  the  higher  planes  of  the  mine. 
After  the  water  has  drained  off  the  sedi- 
ment is  searched  for  emeralds. 

Some  Prize  Gems 

It  was  out  of  such  gravel  that  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  the  most  valuable  single 
emerald  ever  found,  was  taken.  That 
stone  weighed  a  little  over  half  a  pound: 
it  was  about  two  inches  long  and  aver- 
aged two  inches  in  thickness.  Another 
fine  stone  which  came  from  Colombia  is 
the  Hope  emerald,  which  weighed  six 
ounces. 

The  Muzo  group  of  mines  is  now  turn- 
ing out  over  700,000  carats  of  emeralds 
per  annum.  Of  these  about  262,000  carats 
are  of  the  first  class  and  500,000  of  the 
second  class,  while  there  are  others  of 
the  third  and  fourth  classes.  There  is  a 
new  group  of  mines  now  being  worked 
wlveh  it  is  be'ieved  will  yield  a  half  mil- 
lions dollars'  worth  of  emeralds  per  year. 

There  is  a  tradKion  that  Cortez  got  an 


work  them.  After  a  time  they  were 
closed  and  lost  to  the  world.  They  be- 
came hidden  in  the  jungle  and  re- 
mained so  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
being  discovered  again  only  about  six- 
teen years  ago. 

(Copyrighted,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter; 
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Bad  Habits 
Cured 

By  Beery  System 

Refusing  to  lead. 
Running  away  when  hal- 

ter  or  bridle  is  removed. 
Getting  fast  in  the  Btull, 
Pawing  in  the  stable. 
Pawing  while  hitched. 
Crowding  in  the  stall. 
Fighting  hnlteror  bridle. 
Tender  bitted. 
Pulling  on  one  rein. 
Lugging  on  the  bit. 
Lunging  and  plunging. 
^Refusing  to  stand. 
Refusing  to  back. 
Shying  Balking 
Afraid  of  automobiles. 
Afraid  of  robes. 
Afraid  o(  clothes  on  line 
Afrnid  of  cars. 
Afraid  of  Bound  of  a  gun. 
Afraid  of  band  playing. 
Afraid  4f  6t''am  engine. 
Afraid  of  the  touch  of 

shafts  or  harness. 
Running  away. 
Kicking 

Biting.  Striking. 
Hard  to  shoe. 
Bad  to  groom. 
Breaking  straps 
Refusing  to  nold  back 

while  going  down  hill. 
Scaring  at  hogs  or  doga 

along  the  road. 
Tall  switchers 
Lolling  the  tongne. 
Jumping  fences  ■ 
Bad  to  hitch  to  boggy  or 

wagon. 


men  owning 

horses,  who  answer  this  advertisement,  1 
will  positively  send  my  introductory  course 
in  Horse  Training  and  Colt  Breaking  AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE., 

World's  Greatest  System' 
of  Horsemanship 

Twenty-five  thousand  FARMERS  and  horse-owners  have 
taken  my  regular  course  and  found  that  it  does  the  work. 
Even  if  you  have  only  one  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  master 
my  wonderful  system.  The  Beery  Course  is  the  result  of  a 
lifetime's  work  as  a  tamer  and  trainer  of  horses.  As  one  ol 
my  students  has  said.  "The  horse  has  never  been  foaled 
that  Prof.  Beery  cannot  handle."    My  record  proves  it. 

Break  a  Colt  in 


Master  Any  Horse 

The  Beery  Course  gives 
you  the  priceless  secrets  of 
a  lifetime — enables  you  to 
master  any  horse — to  tell  the 
disposition  of  any  horse  at 
sight— to  add  many  dollars  to 
the  value  of  every  horse  you 
handle — and  my  students  are 
all  good  traders. 


Double-Quick  Timet 

You  can  do  it  by  my  simple, 
practical, humane  system. There 
is  a  lot  of  money  in  colt  training. 

Make  $1,200  to  $3,000 
a  Year 

Many  of  my  graduates  are 
making  big  money  as  profes- 
sional horse  trainers  at  home  or 


BEFORE  TRAINING 

My  Graduates  Are 
Doing  Wonders 

A  L.  Dickinson,  of  Friendship. 
N.  Y  .  Rays:  "I  am  working  a  pair  of 
horses  that  cleaned  on  taevera  I  men. 
1  got  them  for  S110.  gave  them  a  f.'W 
lessons,  and  have  been  offered  $tu0 
for  the  pair  "  Fred  Bowden,  K.  R. 
No.  2.  Keokuk.  Iowa  w.itea:  "It's 
worth  many  times  its  cost."  I 
have  many  similar  letters  from 
graduates,  ali  over  the  world. 


traveling.  I  made  a  fortune  trav- 
elingandgiving  exhibitions. You 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

Send  the  Coupon 

ana  get  the  Introductory  Course  in 
Horse  Training  FREE.  This 
apecial  offer  may  never  be  re- 
peated. Act  now.  Tell  me  about 
your  horse. 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Box  :  ,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 
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The  Larnp  in  the 
CSentet* 


The  Flail  Was  Good 


The  grain  must  be  beaten  out  when  it 
is  threshed.  This  is  the  only  sure  way 
to  get  all  of  the  grain.  Incompetent 
threshers  are  letting  too  much  grain 
go  to  the  stack. 

Hire  a 

Red  River  Special 

And  Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

J.  H.  HallforAand  nine  other  farmers 
of  Clinton,  Missouri,  say:   "The  Red 
River  Special  put  our  grain  in  the 
sack6  and  not  in  the  stacks.  It  really 
does  save  the  farmer's  thresh  biH." 
Yoti  spent  time  and  worked  hard  to 
grow  and  harvest  your  grain.  Don't 
let  an  incompetent  thresher  makeyou 
divide  your  profits  with  the  straw 
pile.    The  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man 
Behind  the  Gun"  and  the  Beating 
Shakers  let  nothing  but  straw  and 
chaff  go  to  the  stack. 
Write  today  for  "Thresher  Facts." 
Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

{In  continuous  business  since  1848) 
Builders  of  Threshers.  Wind  Stackers, 
Feeders.  Steam  Engines  and 
Oil-Gas  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


YOUR  I 

jyaterI 


ISO  UN? 

WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE! 
Get  a  Bif,  Heavy.  Powerful, 

Lishi  Running.  Double  Ceared 


SCND  f  00  CATALOG 

We  «l.o  build  Ideal  Feed 
Mill*,  Pump  Jack*,  Hand 
Grinding  Mill*  for  Poultry  Rait, 
era,  Catoline  Engine*.  Eatilage 
Cutler,  ud  Braie  Candle  Stick* 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
L,  312  Samion  Avenue,   FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  n 


"SHOOES-WUELLEB  I 


Remedies 


with  lis  in  every  County  to  Intro-  OOS% 
duce  and  (ell  Family  and  Veteri- 
nary Remedies,  Extracti  and  Spice*.   Fine  per. 
One  mil  made  $90  one  week.  We  Bean  bus* 
Boa  and  want  a  man  in  your  County.  Write  US, 
Shore* -Mueller  Co..  DeoL  2  5.  Cedar  Sanidklei 


WESTERN  CANADA  NOW 

The  opportunity  of  seenr+ne  free  home7^ 
Bte»ilH  of  loO  acrea  each,  and  the  low  =^ 
•(Iced  lands  of  Manitoba.  »a«kalcncwail^ 
and  Alberta,  will  soon  havo  passed. 

Canada  offers  a  hen  rty  welcome  to  the  Settler, 
to  tho  man  with  a  family  loolttntr  for  a  borne: 
to  tbe  farmers  im,  to  the  renter,  to  all  who 
wish  to  live  under  better  conditions. 

CaUlaVtlaV'a  Jfraln  ylrlil  In  litis  is  tbe 
talk  of  the  world,  luxuriant,  Grasses  (rivo 
cheap  fodder  for  lanrn  herds;  cost  of  raising 
and  fattening;  for  market  is  a  triile. 

Tho  sum  realized  for  Beef,  Jlutter.  Milk  tind 
Gbeese  will  pay  fifty  per  nut  on  tin- 

In  vi'itntrnt. 

Write  for  literature  and  particulars  asto 
rfilu«-"-d  railway  rates  to 
Bn !i«Ttnten<li  nt, of  Imuiif  ration, 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
Oanadian  Uovornmeiit,  Agent. 


W.  V.  Bennelt,  Rooir.  4, 
Bcc  Building,  Omaha,  Nab. 


yard, 
been 


ETTING  ready  for  the  spring 
work  means  that  one  phase 
of  the  business  points  to 
looking  after  the  poultry 
Perhaps  the  poultry  yard  has 
looked  after  in  recent  years 
and  does  not  need  it.  This  may  be 
true  in  some  cases,  but  I  know  it  is 
not  true  in  many.  Poultry  yards 
have  a  fashion  of  getting  quite  bare 
of  vegetation,  then  staying  that  way. 
Such  a  yard  becomes  well  poisoned 
in  a  couple  of  years,  and  what  must 
it  be  in  several  years?  That  this 
ground  is  poisoned  with  filth,  though 
it  may  be  swept  clean  and  look 
clean,  may  be  the  main  reason  that 
you  lose  so  many  of  the  young  stock, 
to  say  nothing  of  epidemics  that 
mysteriously  carry  off  the  old  each 
year.  The  proper  thing  to  do  each 
spring  with  these  bare  poultry  yards 
or  bare  places  in  the  poultry  yards  is 
to  scrape  the  top  dirt  off,  throw  it 
on  the  garden,  then  put  six  inches 
or  more,  much  more  if  you  want  to 
do  the  right  thing,  of  gravel  over  in 
its  place.  Dirt  will  do,  clean  dirt 
from  some  bank  in  a  field;  even 
ashes,  coal  or  wood,  will  do;  but 
there's  nothing  like  gravel  to  keep 
down  disease  and  shut  off  the  gape- 
worm  trouble.  If  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  scrape  the  yard,  don't 
neglect  giving  it  a  coat  of  fresh  earth 
of  some  kind  anyway.  Wood  ashes 
themselves  make  excellent  fillers  for 
sink  holes,  purifying  the  ground  and 
making  solid  footing  in  a  short  time. 


Old  Boards,  Coops,  Etc. 
In  the  spring  one  only  too  often 
finds  the  poultry  yard  filled  up  in 
corners  and  divers  places  with  old 
broken-down  coops,  barrels,  boxes 
and  the  like,  left-overs  from  the 
chicks  brooding  in  or  on  them  until 
winter  appeared.  Every  one  of  these 
should  be  gone  over  with  fire  or 
scalding  water  in  plenty.  Coops 
good  enough  for  the  next  year's 
work  can  be  scalded,  mended,  disin- 
fected and  placed  on  clean,  fresh 
ground,  but  the  old  boxes,  broken- 
down  barrels,  boards,  with  odds  and 
ends  of  coverings  for  coops  of  no 
more  good,  should  be  burned  to 
ashes,  and  the  grounds  they  occu- 
pied all  winter  scalded  or  burned 
over,  for  it  is  under  these  boards 
and  other  leftovers  from  last  fall's 
brooding  that  mites,  as  well  as  the 
larger  lice,  harbor  and  multiply  the 
long  winter  through,  despite  ice  and 
snow,  and  it  is  these  that  start  the 
next  summer's  loss  of  chicks. 


Money- Making  Farms 


states;  fir,  to  1K0 
acre;  lire  stork 
nii'l  tools  often  Included  to  settle  qulrkly.  Morn 
for  your  money  In  product Ivu  land  near  peed  mar- 
ket?, hern  today  than  el«»whi»re  on  earth.  Oc  t  the 
facts.  BIk  llliii-trnt»»l  llari/uln  Sheet  free,  y.  A. 
Strout  Farm  Agency.  Station  312a,  New  York  <lty. 


Some  Questions  and  Answers 

D.  P.,  Nebraska:  X  come  with  a  new 
trouble  in  my  flock.  My  hens  have  over- 
done themselves  laying  this  winter,  but 
now  I  am  getting  so  many  egss  without 
shells,  Juat  that  thick  membrane.  Why 
la  it? 

Answer — Because,  as  you  suggest, 
they  have  outdone  their  power  to 
form  shells.  More  than  likely  you 
have  over-stimulated  your  hens  with 
soft,  rich  feed.  Change  all  this  and 
give  just  good  grain  and  plenty  of 
oyster  shell,  and  I  think  the  trouble 
will  disappear  In  Ibis  case. 

•  *  * 

A    FllUJlllMaT     Nebrafka:      WniiM  you 


kindly  tell  me  how  long  I  must  keep  my 
hens  penned  until  I  ran  set  the  eggs? 
WIT!  it  be  necessary  to  keep  the  male 
with  them  all  through  the  hatching 
season? 

Answer — You  cannot  be  sure  of 
fertility  until  after  the  tenth  day 
with  most  hens.  Prom  this  on  until 
the  fifteenth  day  the  number  of  eggs 
showing  fertility  will  increase,  and 
from  this  quickly  decrease  if  the 
male  has  been  taken  from  the  pen. 
This  is  why  the  males  must  be  kept 
in  the  pens  alf  through  the  breeding 
season. 

•  *  * 

A  Subscriber,  Nebraska:  Is  there  any 
diffcrenee  in  the  laying  quality  of  the 
single  and  rose-comb  Rhode  Islands?  If 
so,  which  lays  most? 

Answer — The  shape  of  the  comb 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tive power.  One  kind  lays  as  well 
as  the  other.  Freezing  of  the  comb 
might  make  a  difference  until  the 
comb  healed.  High  combs  seem  to 
freeze  easily,  while  the  small  comb 
does  not;  at  least  this  is  my  experi- 
ence. However,  certain  poultry 
keepers  make  the  claim  that  the  rose 
comb  will  freeze  as  readily  as  the 
single  comb. 

*#  * 

A.  M.,  Iowa:  I  have  had  help  from 
you  before.  This  time  I  come  to  ask 
about  lamp  hovers,  something  that  is 
not  connected  with  a  brooder,  one  that 
you  can  set  around  anywhere  for  small 
chicks-  Is  there  such  a  fixture?  Is  it 
costly?  Any  pointers  you  can  give  me 
will  be  appreciated.  I  have  a  good-sized 
incubator. 

Answer — There  are  lamps  with 
just  the  hover  attached.  You  can 
set  them  in  a  box  with  chicks  or  on 
the  floor  of  a  room.  The  pipes  lead- 
ing from  the  lamp  to  the  hover  top 
are  well  insulated  with  asbestos.  If 
you  have  early  chicks  that  you  do 
not  want  to  put  out  with  hens  or  in 
outdoor  brooders,  I  cannot  see  why 
these  lamps  and  hover  combined 
chick  mothers  are  not  just  the  thing 
to  save  you  trouble.  At  first  you 
could  put  them  down  in  a  big,  flat 
box.  Later,  as  the  chicks  get  larger, 
you  could  merely  set  them  on  the 
floor  of  any  kind  of  a  room  that  was 
not  open  and  cold,  and  they  would 
run  to  it,  as  to  the  hen,  when  they 
wanted  to  sleep  or  warm  up.  Those 
I  know  of  are  of  tin  and  copper. 
The  tin  ones  have  the  hot-air  pipes, 
are,  of  course,  lighter  and  cheaper; 
the  hot  water  ones  have  copper  pipes 
and  boiler,  and,  being  slightly  heav- 
ier and  more  durable,  cost  a  little 
more.  Neither  kind  are  dear,  and 
beat  trying  to  keep  chickens  warm 
by  any  old-fashioned  method. 


Small  Notes 

Grade  the  number   of   the  male 

birds  kept  by  the  number  of  hens  in 

the  flock.    One  vigorous  male  for 

each  ten  hens  is  the  best  rule. 
*  *  * 

A  cement  floor  is    seldom    a  fit 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  toe  poultry  expert  oflfU9 
Main  St.,  Kitusns  City.  Mo.,  Is  glvflrg  nwuy  free 
n  valuable  IkioIi  entitled  •'While  DlarrboM  and 
How  to  Cnre  It."  This  book  contains  sclcntlUe 
facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells  how  to  preparo 
n  simple  home  solntlon  thnt  enres  this  terrible 
disease  over  ....  in  and  actually  raises  tin  percent 
of  everv  hatch  All  poultry  raisers  should  write 
Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  booka. 


Me 
Prove 
It 


The  only  Incubator 
built  on  the  right  prin- 
ciple,   with  the  lamp 
underneath  —  square  in 
the  center    This  means 
an  absolutely  even,  regular 
temperature     No  rrore  cold  corners'." 

Note  ihe  big-  oil  tank!  This  only  needs 
to  be  filled  once  for  a  hatching  and 
1  gallon  of  oil  makes  the  hatch — a  sav- 
ing of  75c  to  f  1.25  each  hatch. 

Get  Our  Factory-Direct  Price 
Get  the  Big  New  X-Ray  Book  j 

Study  the  construction  of  the  X-Ray!  . 
Study  its  bi?  hatching  record      The  I 
door  is  the  top;  has  two  double  glass 
paneK    You  can  see  the  thermometer 
and  all  that  is  going  on. 

X-Ray  Brooders  Too 

Built  on  the  same  scientific,  lamp-In- 
rhe-center  plan.  Sanitarv.  healthy, 
evenly  heated.  Give  chicks  the  best 
start.  Kai^c  largest 
percentage. 


1 


Post  up  on  Facts.  Incubators 

nave  been  sold  on  talk  too  long  See 
what  tins  machine  is  doing  Our  big, 
Iree  new  book  No  58  has  the  facts  and 
proof  Write  fori*  A  post-card  will  do. 
We  pay  the  freight. 

X-Ray  Incubator  Company 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa 


1 


Round  like  hen's  nest —no  corners  to  get 
cold— heat  rises  through  center  with 
equal  radiation.  Only  hatcher  combin- 
ing round  box,  center 
heat,  complete  circuit 
radiation,  visible  egg 
chamber,  safety  burner 
attachment  which  prevents  overheating  and 
explosion.  Turn  egiis  without  removing. 
One  filling,  less  thangallon  oil.  to  a  hatch. 
Write  today  forfree  Radio  Round  Book. 

RADIO  ROUND  INCUBATOR  CO. 
BOX  D-306  COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA 


$A75 
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SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanae  for  1914  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  telts  all 
about  chickens,  their  prires,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  lacubnlora,  thoic 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
boa  sea  aodhow  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chirkpndmn.  You  nuod  it.   Oulj  15a. 

C,  C.  tiHOEltUK£tt,  Box»j56    rreeport,  U4, 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
and  SQUABS 

chicks    Toft  big  book  tolls  how 
largest  poultry  and  pigeon  form. 
F.  FOY.  Box  38,  Des  Moines,  la 


Start  small. 
Grow  816. 
agga.  Keep 
Save  yonr 
!),■»,•  i  ihos 
Mailed  FREE. 


MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Our  specialty.  Leading  varieties  pure  bi  rd 
chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prl7c 
winners.  Best  stock  and  esus.  Lowest J>r[et  - 
oldest  farm,  29th  year.  Fine  catalog  Fill-. Iv 
H.  M.  JONES  CO.  ,Bl»  I  66 ,  Dea  Molnes.la. 


I  ,i_  ,i  II,-,.  I,  "  Prolltablo  Poultry."  128 
IitllPvM  nOOKpanes  piMi-tieal  facts,  lowesn 


prices  on  fowls, eaus.  incubators, etc.  1K0  beau 
tlful  pictures.    Latest  Improved  methods  to 
raise  poultry.AII  nhout  Riinnir  duoka,  61  other 
varieties  pure-bred  poultry  only  &  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  80,  Clarinda,  la 

It  pays  to  keep  bees  rlsht  and  MatM 
yfiur-  own  honey.  Send  today  for  Free 
ontalop  of  BaTB  Sl'I'l'I.IKS  and  sample 

  .  opv   ,,f   the   AMEItlCAN'  BEE  JOUR- 

 ■  N A I. :  oldest  bee  paper  In  America  and 

Indispensable  to  the  beekeeper. 
DAD  ANT  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Hamilton,  111. 


BEES 
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floor  for  the  scratching  shed,  unless 
it  is  kept  covered  with  earth  or 
sand.  On  a  bare  cement  floor  chick- 
ens have  been  seen  with  torn  toe- 
nails and  bloody  feet,  because  they 
tried  to  seratch  loose  the  cement. 

*  *  * 

Main  points  of  successful  poultry 
keeping  are:  Healthy  stock,  clean 
houses,  dry,  warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  and  ample  in  room  for 
stock  kept;  plenty  of  good  and  some- 
what varied  food;  well  selected 
stock  as  to  age.  In  these  three  lie 
about  all  the  law  and  gospel  for  the 
right  kind  of  poultry  keeping. 

*  *  * 

What  an  amazing    list   of  cheap 


poultry  supplies  the  poultry  keeper 
now  finds  to  pick  from — so  much  in 
galvanized  iron,  cheap  and  durable, 
sanitary  and  handy.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind; 
now  there  are  trap  nests,  feed  boxes, 
drinking  fountains,  coops,  brooders, 
with  or  without  lamps,  etc..  etc. 
*  *  * 

When  the  chicks  come  off,  keep  a 
close  watch  on  them  for  a  day  or 
two.  This  will  enable  you  at  the 
end  of  that  time  to  pick  out  all  the 
dumpy,  crippled  and  sick  chicks. 
Kill  every  one  of  these  and  start  with 
only  those  that  at  this  age  are  hun- 
gry, spry  and  alert  of  eye.  Nine 
times  in  ten  these  are  fitted  to  live 
on  if  you  do  your  part  toward  them. 


Nebraska  State  Poultry  Show 


NEBRASKA'S  greatest  state 
poultry  show  during  the 
twenty-nine  years'  exist- 
ance  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Poultry  Association  was  held  at 
Grand  Island  January  19-23,  with 
nearly  2,500  birds  on  exhibition. 
With  the  exception  of  a  lack  of  room 
on  account  of  the  arrival  of  many 
unexpected  exhibits,  entire  satisfac- 
tion was  expressed  by  the  poultry- 
men.  Many  sales  were  made  and  or- 
ders booked  for  birds  and  eggs.  The 
biggest  winners  in  the  respective 
classes  are  as  follows: 

Barred  Rocks— W.  A.  Irvine,  Wilber;  C. 
M.  Hurlburt,  Fairbury;  W.  H.  Wright, 
Lebanon,  Kan.;  O.  R.  Hill,  North  Loup; 
E.  C.  Jewell,  DeWitt;  Arthur  Gillette, 
South  Omaha-;  S.  S.  Nevins,  South 
Omaha. 

White  Rocks— G.  E.  Schreff,  Lincoln. 

Buff  Rocks— Alex  Mitchell,  Coleridge; 
J.  F.  Cichler,  Abie;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Christo- 
pher, Carleton. 

Partridge  Rocks— A.  Boyer,  DeWitt;  A. 
M.  Hadley,  Doniphan. 

Silver  Wyandottes  —  Herb  Reisinger. 
York;  W.  A.  Hosack,  Geneva;  V.  E. 
Shirley,  Central  City. 

Golden  Wyandottes— C.  W.  Noll,  Ord; 
W.  H.  Hare,  Fairbury;  F.  E.  Glover,  Ord. 

White  Wyandottes  —  E.  E.  Bowers, 
Bradshaw;  O.  L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Buff  Wyandottes— H.  J.  Weigand,  Fre- 
mont. 

Black  Wyandottes— V.  E.  Shirley,  Cen- 
tral City. 

Partridge  Wyandottes— C.  G.  Cottle, 
Edgar;  C  W.  Brehm,  Harvard;  Fred 
Karre,  Cotesfield;  W.  W.  Jack,  McCool 
Junction. 

Columbian  Wyandottes — George  Cross. 
Sutton. 

Single-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds— Mrs. 
A.  M.  Johnson,  Clarks;  Scott  Covalt, 
Council  Bluffs,  la.;  J.  E.  Fulmer,  Colum- 
bus;  Paul  Bliss,  Lincoln. 

Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds— Dr.  C. 
R.  Watson,  Miller. 

Light  Brahmas— C.  G.  Cottle,  Edgar. 
.  Buff  Cochins— A.  D.  Dort,  Pawnee  City. 

Partridge  Cochins— J.  H.  Wolfe,  Te- 
cumseh. 

Black  Langshans— Frank  Boyd.  Broken 
Bow;  Frank  Hoagland,  Glenville. 

White  Langshans— Mrs.  William  Hoops, 
Byron. 

Single-Comb  Brown  Leghorns— L.  P. 
Harris,   College  "View. 

Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorns  —  George 
Bacon,  Hartwell;  Ed  H.  Eggert,  Min- 
den;  Mrs.  John  Holzhey,  Bendena,  Kan. 

Single-Comb  White  Leghorns— G.  E. 
Schreff,  Lincoln. 

Rose-Comb  White  Leghorns  —  August 
Berkmeier,  Exeter;  Ed  H.  Eggert,  Min- 
den. 

Single-Comb  Buff  Leghorns— L.  P.  Har- 
ris, College  View;  William  F.  Gerlaek, 
Havelock. 

Rose-Comb  Buff  Leghorns— Inez  Cole- 
man, Geneva. 

Single-Comb  Black  Leghorns  —  Miss 
Edna  Eggert,  Minden. 

Single-Comb    Black    Minorcas— Mrs.  K. 


Rhode  Island  Whites— A.  It,.  Childs, 
Belleville,  Kan. 

Buff  Orpingtons— S.  R.  Anstine,  Ta- 
mora;  L.  E.  Porter.  York;  W.  A.  Mel- 
lenger,  Wathuna,  Kan.;  Leo  Anderson, 
Kenesaw. 

Black  Oi pinKtons— C.  A.  Scoville,  Sa- 
batha,  Kan.;  O.  E.  Henning,  Mead. 

White  Orpingtons— M.  G.  Scudder,  Cen- 
tral City;  F.  P.  Majors,  Peru. 

Silver  -  Spangled  Hamburgs  —  F.  E. 
.Glover,  Ord. 

Cornish  Indians— Ole  Hanses,  Sutton; 
W.   II.  Gideon,  Doniphan. 

Missouri  White  Fluffs— A.  B.  Smith, 
Wilson  ville. 

Lakenvelders— A.  B.  Smith,  Wilson- 
ville. 

Black  Sumatra  Games— W.  H.  Swartz- 
ley,  Riverdale. 

White  Indian  Games— E.  E.  Bowers, 
Bradshaw. 

Pit  Games — H.  P.  Davis,  Lincoln. 

Black  Polish  —  Erie  Smiley,  Beaver 
Crossing;  V.  E.  Shirley,  Central  City. 

All  addresses  are  Nebraska  unless  oth- 
erwise stated. 

Incubators  and  Incubation 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  NINE.) 

themselves  of  the  help  of  the  incu- 
bator in  the  chicken  business.  Crops 
in  many  places  throughout  the  west 
have  been  a  failure.  For  the  lack 
of  feed  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hogs 
has  been  cut  short.  Why  not  make 
it  up  in  part  by  redoubling  the  poul- 
try crop?  Chickens,  turkeys  and 
geese  will  thrive  on  rations  that 
would  not  keep  larger  stock  in  any 
condition  for  market.  They  will 
hunt  a  living  where  a  hog  or  calf 
would  starve. 


A.  H.  Smith  of  Lincoln,  Secretary 
of  Nebraska  State  Poultry 
Association 

L.  Shidner. 

Rose-Comb  Black  Minorcas— R.  W. 
Laing,  Geneva 

Single-Comb  White  Minorcas— Ed  H. 
Eggert,  Minden;  Barney  J.  Hahn,  Grand 
Island. 

Blue  Andalusians— Ed  H.  Eggert,  Min- 
den. 

Mottled  Anconas — E.  A.  Doty,  Rising 
City;  Charles  Hurlbert,  Utica;  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Galliton,  Wahoo;  William  D.  Ferrand. 
Central  City. 


"It  I  were  baying  a 
dozen  Incubators 
they  would  all  be 

Queens." 

CEGRAGG.Buii.er,  Mo. 


Mr.  Graetr  wrote  after 
he  h'  I  taken  off  two 
95;Sh_.<ches.  Theijrand 
recc.d  of  the 

i 


woe  LOWEST 

1  £*0  V 


Queen  Incubator 


Is  built  on  service.  You  can  depend  on  Rood  hatches 
every  time  you  fill  it  with  fertile  eggs.  I  build  honestly, 
so  your  machine  will  last  many  years.  See  my  1914 
Model  with  its  28  Special  Features.  Paying  a  higher 
price  for  other  Incubators  will  not  get  you  a  better 
hatcher.  Send  for  finely  Illustrated  1914  catalog. 
P.  M.  W1CKSTRUM,  Incubator  Man 
Box  9  ,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


I'll  Start  You 

and  Keep  You  Going  Right 
in  the  POULTRY  Business 

My  World- famous  high-quality  incubators 
and  brooders,  and  my  Free  Poultry  Lessons 
make  success  easy  and  sure  for  you! 

SUCCESSFUL 

Incubators  and  Brooders  ^ 

are  made  right,  and  with  the  free  advice  and  lessons  I  give 
my  customers,  no  one  can  possibly  la;l  to  make  bign-st 
hatches  of  strongest  chicks.  Write  roe.  A  postal  brings 
all  facts,  book,  prices  and  proposition.  "Proper  Care 
UTtd  Feeding  of  Chicks.  Oucks  and  Turkeys"- sent  fr/r 
10c.  BkmmM  Grain  Sp.-c. .it- 
ers furnish  green  food,  make 
bens  lay  In  winter.  Ask 
about  my  high  grade  poultry 
—all  leading  varieties. 
1.  8.  Gllereat,  Pre. 
De»  Moines  Incubator  Co. 

(9C  Second  St.,    Dei  Moines.  I*. 


)  Leading-  Breeds  pure  bred  chlcki 
*^  "  geese,  turkeys.  Fowls,  eggs,  Incubators  at  low- 


dui 


est  pru 


W  A.  WEBER,  bo,  931,  Maukalo,  Minn 


PRICE  YET 


fori  % 


Think  of  tt!  The  old  reliable  Progressive  165-Ege 
Incubator  for  $7.36.  Money  back  with  8  per  cent  in- 
terest if  not  satisfied.  Wonderful  bargain!  Only 
incubator  with  hundreds  of  dead  air  cells.  Copper 
hot  water  boiler,  double  disc  regulator,  deep  nursery, 
double  doors,  egg  tester,  Bafety  lamp — every  big  fea- 
ture—all  for  $7.35 freight  prepaid  E.of  Rockies.  Incu- 
bator and  Brooder  ordered  to- 
gether, $9.86.  Send  your  money 
now,  or,  if  you  want  more  facts, 
write  for  our  Big  Free  Book. 
PROGRESSIVE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  207  Racine,  Wis. 


First  and  Only  Patent 
Hatching  Chart  FREE 
$1.50  Hygrometer  FREE 
Money-Making  Book  FREE 


To  every  person  who  asks  for  our  fre«  Mooey-Makinff  Book, 
we  will  send,  absolutely  free,  a  aamole  of  the  Rayo  Patent 
Hatchinji  Chart.  If  you  buy  a  Rayo  Incubator  we  will  give  you 
complete  hatching  chart  and  a  $1 .60  Hydrometer.  The  hygn>- 
metcr  and  hatching  chart  are  mm  essential  to  success  as  fertile) 
efjffBand  would  ccst  you  JH.60  if  you  htvd  to  buy  them.  Re- 
member, we  include  these  with  each  incubator  without  extra 
charge.    No  other  firm  does  this. 

Get  a  Rayo.  Chart  and  Hygrometer  and  win  a  prize  In  hatch- 
ing contests  now  going  on.  A 


Incubator 


usually   turna  out  1 6  to 
_j  more  chicks  every  hatch 
old-style,  lamp-on  -  the  •  side 
machines.    Requires  only  1  filling  to 
h.   Runs  on  1  gal  of  oil:  others  useS 
gila.    Needs  Iitt  e  attention;  others  need  con- 

etant  looking  afi  r.   

Hundreds  of  experienced  poaltrymen  will 
have  noother  mac h in  .   Beginnrra  sure  o* — 
cess.  Low.direct.freight  prepaid  rice  . 

Money- Making  Book 
Sent  FREE 

Get  it.   Sample  Patent  Hatching  Chart 
FREE.    Write  for  B-ok  N ..  13.  which 
way  to  success.   Get  special 
ation  price  ofTeni. 
RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
/  0  $3  S.  1 3th  Street  Omaha.  Webr. 


Of* 


FREIGHT 
PAID 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE  H 


My  Incubator  Is  the  Ever-Ready,  Ever-Dependable 
Chick  Producer— more  reliable  than  the  setting  ben. 

and  more  profitable  No  experience  needed.  Automatic  in  operation; 
requires  little  attention.   Nevcr-fai!:ng  even  in  freezing  weather. 

I'm  Selling  it  for  Less  Than  Inferior  Machines  Cost— at 
Wlv  Direct-to-You  Factory  Price 

I'll  send  it  to  you.  freight  r.5,id,  r.n  SIXTY  days*  trial.  Your 
money  bnck  if  not  satisfied.  Gel  started  early  to  matte  your  pruhts 
big.  Write  today  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  low  prices. 

not  a  catalog,  but  a  book  of 
iportant  facts.     Proven  by 


My  U.  S.  Poultry  Book 


U.S. 

|PoUVtRv| 

Book 


ay  free  to  every  purchaser  of  a  Sure  Hatch  Incubator. 
FRANK  HAMMOND*  Pres.  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co* 
Box    15  *  Fremont,  Nebraska. 


fmm  * 

Mrs.  till 
Hamlyn,  Ind. 
Winner  1913 


u 


Write  Me  Today  for  My  Big  Free  Book 
Hatching  Facts."  It  Tells  the  Whole  Story5 


••t(C«l"  Cue. 
.on  Bf  the 
Belle  City 


IttDaS  k 
J4P10N  / 


about  these  wonderful  championship  hatches — how  Belle  City  owners 
everywhere  are  the  Champion  Poultry  Kaisers  in  their  locality— and 
how  you  can  become  the  Champion  Poultry  Kaiser  in  your  neighbor- 
hood.  Get  this  book.   Satisfy  yourself.    You'll  get  the  greatest  Incu- 
bator Bargain  ever  offered  on  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  prize  winning 

Eight  Times  World's  Champion  Belle  City 

The  Incubators  used  by  all  the  World's  Championship  Winners— by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment—by leading  Agricultural  Colleges  — and  by  over  276,000  leading  poultry  raisers 
all  over  the  world.    In  my  book  1  give  you  full  description,  proof  and  all  particulars 
—illustrate  the  machines  in  actual  colors— give  you  my  Personal  Money-Back 
Guarantee,  and  tell  you  why  1  can  afford  to  send  you  an  b  Times  World's  Champion 
Belle  City  Incubator  for  half  or  less  than  half  what  others  cost  you.  and  prepay  the 
freight.    No  one  else  can  give  you  so  much  hatching  value  for  so  little  money. 
1  take  all  the  risk.  Send  your  name  and  address  today  and  you'll  get  the  whole  inter- 
esting story  free.   Write  me  personally  for  quick  service.  Jim  Itohan,  President. 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,        Box  17  Racine,  Wis. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FAKMKK 


February  7,  191 1 


Two  Corn  Club  Boys  at  National  Capital 


'In  proof  of  the  fact  that  Farm- 
ers' Favorite  Drills  are  right 
in  every  way,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  they  have  been  con- 
tinuously on  the  market  for  more 
than  50  years.  They  are  used  by 
the  best  farmers  in  every  grain 
growing  country  in  the  world. 

There  is  Made  a  Fanners'  Favorite 
Drill  for  Every  Need 

Disc  Drills,  Hoe  Drills,  Shoe 
Drills,  both  plain  and  fertilizer 
and  in  every  size  from  one-horse 
up. 

No  seed  is  too  large  and  none 
too  small  for  the  Farmers'  Favor- 
ite Force  Feed  to  sow. 

Even  depth  of  planting  is  as- 
sured when  the  Farmers'  Favor- 
ite Drill  puts  the  seed  in. 

Send  for  the  Farmer's  Favor- 
ite Catalogue.  Read  it  and  then 
go  to  your  local  dealer  and  insist 
on  seeing  the  drill  that  is  sold 
under  a  warranty  that  means' 
!  much  to  you. 


Incofifoha  ted 

Springfield,  Omo,  U.S.A. 


"Good  to  the  last  drop* 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 

At  your  Dealers  or 

OMAHA 

NEB., 


Nebraska  Seed  Co., 


J-M  ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 

^**Made  of  Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt- 
all  mineral.  Contains  nothing  to  deteriorate.  Never 

1  Deeds  coating,  gravel  or  other  protection.  Cneap- 
est-per-year  roofing.   Gives  perfect  fire  protection 

*  Write  for  Hook  No.  3285 

n.W.  JOI1XS-MA.VTILLE  CO.,  New  York  and  ill  targe  Citleg 

Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 

By  using:  our  low  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 


es  bltrh  lirttnu,  ttttinf' 
<lraft.  don't  rat  roads.  Spoke* 
don't  lOMM-n  -wheels  don't  dry  out  or  rot. 
Write  for  fr**e  ifnHk  on  Wajrons  and  Wheel*. 
Electric  Wheel  Co..    53  Elm  Street,  Qulncy,  III. 

FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

\r^r£M^f>  *»n  Dir.  hide  and  make  your  coal 
toe**"^  for  nly  $12.60.   Complain  coat  (we  fur- 
nish nldn),  $11  if i.  A  frjuarortral.nli  work- 
guaranteed.    Weare  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
country  or  rattle  and  horse  hides  for  oats 
I  robe*  riiKK.  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
I  for  free  boottteCof  Information  on  handling 
land  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

»        BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  nth  St..  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Bnd  Fresh  Frozen  L>ako 
Superior  Il'rrlni:.  from 
our  own  Fishery,  spe- 
cial for  family  use :$:',. HO 
per  toil  I  hi  In  box  New! 
I"-I  $3. 50  K)0  lbs,  keg.    fUlSOtOS  t  HANSON,  Dulirtfc.  Mini 

Don't  Rent  R"v  f!irm     rfl,n""*  |,n'1  'ertn« 

region    On    crop    payment  plan. 
I.I.I)    IMVKI!  VAI-LKY  I,ANI)    CO.,    Furs".  N.  I). 


(CONTINUED    FROM   PAGE  SEVENTEEN'.) 

We  left  Baltimore  at  3:45  p.  m.  De- 
cember 11. 

Meetings  in  Washington 
We  reached  Washington,  D.  C,  at 
4:40  p.  m.  We  were  taken  to  the 
Ebbitt  hotel;  it  is  a  new  hotel  and 
a  very  pleasant  place  to  stop.  Our 
first  night  in  Washington  was  spent 
at  a  social  meeting;  the  main  ob- 
ject was  to  get  acquainted.  It  was 
told  at  this  meeting  that  four  years 
ago  four  boys  had  the  free  trip  to 
Washington.  This  year  there  were 
over  fifty.  This  shows  what  good 
work,  the  club  has  been  doing.  We 
were  given  a  lecture  on  diet  and  on 
avoiding  danger.  A  story  was  told 
about  an  old  negro,  who,  when  asked 
how  his  people  made  a  success  of 
farming,  answered,  "Some  of  us  sits 
down  and  thinks,  and  some  of  us  just 
sits  down."  It  was  then  decided  that, 
the  best  method  of  farming  is  "labor 
intelligently  applied."  One  of  the 
speakers  said:  "If  a  man  be  a  good 
farmer  and  raise  good  crops,  but 
does  not  have  a  happy  home,  he  is 
only  half  a  farmer."  We  were  pre- 
sented with  a  book,,  "Joe,  the  Book 
Farmer,"  printed  by  Garrard  Harris. 
The  evening  meeting  was  enjoyed  by 
all  and  helped  greatly  to  become  ac- 
quainted. 

Our  first  morning  in  Washington 
was  spent  at  Washington's  monu- 
ment. This  is  555  feet  high.  It  takes 
five  minutes  to  ascend  in  the  ele- 
vator. From  the  top  you  can  see  over 
the  entire  city.  We  next  visited  the 
bureau  of  engraving;  this  is  where 
all  the  paper  money  is  made.  After 
dinner  we  went  to  Fort  Meyer.  This 
is  a  very  interesting  place.  We  saw 
the  mounted  soldiers  drill;  this  was 
the  most  beautiful  drill  I  have  ever 
seen.  We  next  visited  General  Lee's 
home,  and  there  we  saw  a  great 
many  things  that  had  been  used  by 
the  general.  We  walked  home 
through  Arlington  cemetery,  where 
old  soldiers  have  been  buried.  Our 
day  was  finished  with  a  trip  to  the 
congressional  library. 

Visiting  Points  of  Interest 
The  next  morning  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  gave  an  address.  We 
were  then  presented  with  our  diplo- 
mas. Our  ride  down  the  Potomac 
river  was  enjoyed  by  all  in  the  after- 
noon. We  went  down  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, Washington's  old  home.  On 
the  way  down  we   saw    the  place 


the  public  printing  office  were  two 
places  visited  the  next  morning. 
Both  were  very  interesting  and  edu- 
cational. We  also  visited  the  White 
House.  We  did  not  meet  the  presi- 
dent, but  we  met  his  wife.  President 
Wilson  was  ill. 

Our  next  day  was  spent  in  the 
capitol.  We  first  met  before  the 
house  committee  on  agriculture. 
Every  club  champion  was  introduced 
by  the  national  club  leaders  to  this 
committee.  We  visited  the  house  of 
representatives  and  saw  how  things 
were  carried  on  there.  They  started 
out  with  a  prayer,  after  which  busi- 
ness was  taken  up.  From  there  we 
went  to  the  senate,  which  was  also 
in  session.  We  then  went  to  see  the 
supreme  court;  this  was  very  inter- 
esting, it  being  the  highest  court  of 
all. 

An  evening  meeting  was  held  in 
one  of  the  parlors  of  the  Ebbitt  ho- 
tel. We  saw  Dr.  Mary  Walker.  Dr. 
Walker  was  a  great  doctor  among 
the  soldiers  in  the  civil  war.  She 
found  it  more  convenient  to  dress  in 
men's  clothing  when  on  the  battle- 
field, and  she  still  wears  men's 
clothes. 

Congressman  Maguire  took  us 
Nebraska  people  for  a  drive  in  his 
automobile  the  next  morning.  We 
drove  through  the  Old  Soldiers' 
Home  and  Rock  Creek  Park;  it  was 
very  interesting.  This  park  is  a 
beautiful  place;  there  are  rocks  and 
streams  just  as  in  the  mountains. 
Our  Army  and  Navy 
We  then  went  to  the  army  and 
navy  headquarters.  In  this  place  we 
saw  models  of  all  the  war  vessels  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  building 
war  is  decided  and  war  vessels  and 
soldiers  ordered  out.  They  also  have 
the  flag  that  draped  Lincoln's  coffin 
in  this  building.  Mr.  Bryan  has  his 
office  here.  We  next  went  to  the 
Pan-American  union.  In  this  build- 
ing all  the  countries'  ambassadors 
hold  their  meetings.  There  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  reception  rooms 
in  the  world  in  this  building. 

In  the  evening  a  lecture  was  given 
at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation; it  was  on  the  Boys'  Club 
work. 

Our  next  morning  was  spent  at  the 
National  Museum.  This  is  a  very 
large  building  and  has  four  stories. 
In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  navy 


possible  to  take  a  trip  which  would 
be  a  better  educational  trip  than  the 
one  which  we  had. 

I  think  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  our 
state  and  county  helpers  who  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  get  this  trip.  We 
also  appreciate  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Benson,  the  national  club  leader,  es- 
pecially for  the  good  program  he  had 
planned  for  us  and  the  interest  he 
took  in  making  our  trip  enjoyable. 


SAVE- 
THE- 
HORSE 

Trade-Mark.  Registered 

D  EGARDLESS  of  price  or  any  other 

reason  Save-the-Horse  ia  the  cheapest 
remedy  known.  It  goes  through  and  through 
both  bone  and  tissue — it  works  inside,  not  out- 
side. And  Produces  a  Cure  That  Withstands 
Every  Test.  No  Scar  or  Loss  of  Hair.  Horse 
can  work  as  usual. 

Why  We  Can  Make  a  Contract  to  Cure. 

Greenwood,  Iml.,  March  10,  1913 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  flinehumpton,  N.  Y.    I  have 
cured  the  horse  of  bone  spavin.  1  also  recommenfled  It 
toa  neighbor  who  cured  a  bone  spavin.   Frank  Stevens. 

Ctrl  tri nai-t* A  tne  Plan  of  treating  horses — 
We  Urlginatea  rrn<fer  Slimed  Contract  to 
HeturnMoney  if  Remedy  Falls.  You  risk  nothing  by 
writing:  costs  nothing  for  advice  and  there  will  be  no 
string  to  it. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK  la  our  18  Years' 
Discoveries — Treating  Every  Kind  of  Ringbone 
— Thoropln — SPAVIN — and  ALL — Shoulder,  Knee, 
Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease — Tells  How  to  Test 
for  Spavin:  how  to  locate  and  treat  58  forma  of 
LAMENESS— Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE  MODER- 
ATE. But  write  and  we  will  send  our — BOOK — 
Sample  Contract  and  Advice — ALL  FREE  to  (Horae 
Owners  and  Managers — Only).  Address, 

TROYCBEMICALCO.  16  Commerce  Ave..  Biaghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse 
WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send  by  Parcel 
Post  or  Express  paid. 


Simon  Pure,  Time  Cured,   Hill  Grown, 
Kentucky  Leaf.    Choice  1912  Crop. 


9  lbs. 


(Smoking  or  Chewing)   /K  r%    f\ S\ 

PR  EPA  I  D$O.00 

JUST  TO  SHOW  YOU  what  good  tobacco  really 
tastes  like,  we  have  packed  9  pounds  for  sample 
and  will  send  parcels  posi,  prepaid  State  whether 
for  smoking  or  chewing  As  sure  as  you  order  one 
9  pound  lot,  you  wi  i  order  100  pounds  at  25c  per  pound 
Our  old  customers  are  our  best  customers,  so  will  you 
be  if  you  try  this  sample  box  Send  for  price  list  and 
book  of  testimonials    Satisfied  customers  in  every  State. 

Remit  by  Bank  Dra'-  or  Money  Order  Address, 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Co. ,  Dept.  R,  Patesville,  Ky. 


where  cartridges  are  made  for  the  ^avd-  Cannon  and  shells  are  manu- 
men  in  the  army.    We  also  saw  the  '  factured   here.    It  is  very  interest- 


GOV 


EKNMBNT  1'fixlt.lonn  are  cosy  to  got.  My 
tret  bOCltlet  X  7R  lcll»  how.  Wrlto  today— 
NOW.    BAR1«  HOPKINS,  Waxhlngton.  D  C. 


wireless  telegraph  office.  They  have 
sent  news  to  Paris  successfully  from 
this  point.  At  Mount  Vernon  we  saw 
Washington's  old  home,  his  stable, 
carriage,  garden,  and  in  fact  most 
everything  which  he  once  had.  We 
saw  the  room  and  also  the  bed  in 
which  Washington  died.  We  saw 
(he  Washington  tomb.  There  are 
thirty-four  bodies  in  this  vault.  In 
September,  1885,  the  tomb  was 
locked  and  the  key  thrown  into  the 
Potomac  river.  In  the  evening  we 
had  a  theater  party. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest.  In  the 
afternoon  we  visited  the  zoo.  This 
zoo  Is  adapted  to  the  different  ani- 
mals and  birds;  It  is  hilly,  wooded 
and  has  a  stream  in  it. 

The  department  of  education  and 


ing  the  way  they  find  what  power 
engine  to  put  into  a  ship.  They  make 
a  small  model  of  the  large  ship  to 
be  made.  They  have  a  building  in 
which  the  water  stands.  On  both 
sides  of  the  building  is  a  track.  A 
large  machine,  which  reaches  across 
the  building  and  is  run  by  electricity, 
is  attached  to  this  small  model.  In 
this  way  they  can  tell  what  power 
engine  is  needed  and  how  fast  it 
will  go. 

Our  next  day  was  the  last  day  in 
Washington.  We  were  all  very 
glad  to  think  of  starting  home.  This 
trip  to  Washington,  D.  C,  is  a  trip 
every  man  should  take.  A  person 
does  not  know  what  the  United 
States  is  doing  for  the  people  until 
he  makes  this  trip.    It  would  be  im- 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Drums.Discharge  from  Ears,  etc 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
&i  Inter-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


PATENT 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Kree  Patent  Book,  Selling  Quid,-  and 
List  of  Buyers  rind  Manufacturers  of 
Inventions   Advice  Free.  Send  Sketeh 
SUES  &  CO.,  Attys.,  539  7th  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

l'Yom  leading  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
ltoid's  Yellow  Pont,  Yellow  Bore  anil 
Brown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY   BROWN,    Mitchellville,  Iowa. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  docs  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  n  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim   for  adjustment  or  collection 
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Fertility  of  Soil  and  How  to  Maintain  It 


(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  FIVE) 


:essive  we  may  know  that  the  soil  con- 
ains  too  much  of  that  particular  plant 
;ood.  If  certain  other  elements  increase 
;he  production  of  grain  or  fruit  and 
;here  is  an  inferior  production  of  these, 
lire  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  soil 
leeds  those  elements. 

Observations  in  the  Field 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  reader  has  a 
ield  in  which  the  corn,  oats  oi  wheat  is 
'ery  short.  The  growth  Is  slow  and  the 
itraw  or  stalk  inclined  to  be  short.  If  it 
s  small  grain  and  the  straw  is  so  short 
hat  it  is  very  difficult  for  you  to  pick 
t  up  with  the  self-binder,  you  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  the  soil  needs  ni- 
rogen,  the  plant  food  that  promotes 
;rowth.  If  it  is  corn  or  any  of  the  foi- 
ige  crops,  and  the  stalk  is  short  and  in- 
'erior  in  growth,  you  may  know  that 
h.j  soil  needs  nitrogen. 

If,  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of 
brage  is  excessive  and  the  growth  of 
ruit  or  grain  is  retarded,  you  may  well 
conclude  that  there  is  too  much  nitrogen 
tnd  not  enough  of  the  other  ele'ments. 
Svery  reader  of  this  paper  has  seen 
mch  fields;  perhaps  you  have  such  fields 
in  your  farm.  Out  where  an  old  straw 
itack  stood  or  on  the  plat  that  was  once 
I  cow  lot,  the  effects  of  the  nitrogen 
nay  be  seen.  The  crop  grown  is  tall  and 
ank.  If  it  be  oats,  the  growth  will  be 
o  heavy  that  the  straw  will  break  and 
all  before  the  grain  can  ripen.  There 
s  a  tendency  for  this  plant  to  remajn 
;reen  long  after  the  other  grain  is  rip- 
med.  This  all  shows  there  is  an  excess 
if  nitrogen  and  not  the  proper  propor- 
ion  of  other  plant  foods. 

Watching  the  Crops  Crow 

Potash  and  phosphorus  are  needed  in 
he  production  of  fruit  ami  grain.  Phos- 
'horus  is  especially  needed  in  the  matur- 
ty  of  grain,  and  potash  is  needed  in  the 
ormation  of  starch.  If  there  is  an  in- 
erior  production  of  grain  or  fruit  while 
he  production  of  leaf  or  stem  are  ample, 
t  r".  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  avail- 
ible  supply  of  phosphorus  and  potash  is 
leficient.  Soils  rich,  excessively  rich,  in 
irganic  matter,  such  as  peaty  soils,  are 
leficient  in  mineral  plant  foods,  espe- 
:ially  potash.  Soils  that  have  been 
Topped  to  cabbage  have  been  known  to 
>e  deficient  in  potash,  when  there  is  con- 
siderable organic  matter  in  the  soil.  On 
lome  market  gardens,  if  corn  follows  the 
•abbage,  there  will  be  an  inferior  produc- 
ion  of  grain  because  the  supply  of  avail- 
ible  potash  has  been  worn  out  by  the 
Production  of  the  cabbage. 

It  can  be  seen  that,  after  all,  it  is  an 
?asy  matter  to  tell  what  the  soils  need 
by  simply  watching  the  crops  and  notin™ 
their  development  and  production  of  fruit 
sr  grain. 

Soil  Tells  Its  Own  Story 

In  addition  to  the  crap,  the  soil  itself 
will  tell  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  it 
needs  and  in  what  elements  it  is  -de- 
ficient. The  color  of  the  soil  is  the  most 
important  way  it  has  to  tell  the  farm 
what  it  needs.  We  can  tell  the  race  to 
which  a  man  belongs  by  the  color  of  his 
face.  No  guesswork  about  it— his  color 
telle  us  better  than  we  could  decide  by 
scientific  research.  The  farmer  can  tell 
the  red  Duroc-Jersey  from  the  black 
Poland-China  by  its  color.  No  guess- 
work about  it— the  animal's  color  is  more 
reliable  than  any  scientific  scoring  that 
can  be  us*d,  aside  from  the  color  of  th3 
hog.  So  it  is  with  soils.  The  color  of 
the  soil  tells  us  what  it  contains  and 
what  elements  it  lacks.  No  guesswork 
about  it— so  far  as  the  farmer  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  more  reliable  than  scientific 
investigation  or  even  chemical  analysis. 
Color  and  Texture  of  Soil 
"What  does  a  black  soil  tell  us?  As  a 
rule,  black  soils  are  rich  in  humus,  and, 
being  rich  in  humus,  they  contain  a  great 
deal  of  nitrogen  and  a  considerable  of 
soluble  phosphorus  and  potash,  because 
the  humus,  as  we  have  shown  before, 
acts  upon  the  unsoluble  mineral  ele- 
ments, making  them  available  or  soluble. 
If  the  soil  is  a  mellow  black  soil  over  the 
proper  subsoil,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
it  is  rich  enough  in  all  the  plant  foods 
to  grow  any  of  the  common  crops.  Yel- 
low soils,  soils  the  color  of  clay,  are 
lacking  in  humus,  and,  consequently,  Tn 


nitrogen    and    available    mineral  plant 

foods. 

On  soils  lich  in  humus,  such  crops  as 
corn  or  forage  crops  do  best,  while  on' 
clayey  soils  they  do  not  make  profitable 
growths.  On  clayey  soils  fruit  generally 
does  the  best,  because  fruit  does  not  re- 
quire much  nitrogen,  and  on  soils  rich 
in  that  plant  food  there  is  too  much 
growth  of  green  leaf,  while  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  is  retarded. 

The  texture  of  the  soil  will  also  tell 
us  what  it  needs.  We  have  learned  that 
humus  makes  soils  more  mellow.  If  soils 
are  compact  and  hard,  we  know  that 
they  are  deficient  in  humus  and,  conse- 
quently, deficient  in  nitrogen  and  soluble: 
mineral  elements.  The  reader  has  seen 
such  soils  in  his  section  of  the  country. 
No  matter  how  deeply  they  are  plowed 
and  how  well  pulverized,  after  a  heavy 
rain  they  will  run  together,  become  com- 
1  act  and  nearly  as  hard  as  they  would 
have  been  had  they  never  been  plowed. 
Such  soils  need  humus  and  are  deficient 
in,  perhaps,  all  of  the  plant  foods  in 
their    available  supply. 

Supplying  the  Soil  Needs 

There  are  two  ways  to  supply  the  needs 
of  any  soil.  First,  by  natural  means; 
second,  by  artificial  means.  The  first 
way  may  be  the  application  of  manures 
that  may  be  produced  upon  the  farm  and 
by  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  second  is 
by  the  application  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers. 

The  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  may 
be  increased  by  the  application  of  manure 
that  is  as  nearly  fresh  as  possible.  In 
the  decay  of  manure,  especially  if  the 
decay  is  rapid,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  nitrogen  lost  by  it  escaping  in  a 
gaseous  form  into  the  air.  If  the  farmer 
has  a  clay  farm  that  is  deficient  in 
nitrogen,  he  should  see  that  the  manure 
is  supplied  to  the  soil  as  soon  after  it 
has  been  voided  as  possible;,  or  that  it  is 
kept  moist  at  all  times,  so  that  the  fer- 
mentation will  not  be  rapid  and  the  nitro- 
gen lost  in  this  way. 

Nitrogen  may  be  supplied,  as  we  have 
shown  before,  by  growing  clover  or  al- 
falfa in  rotation  with  the  grain  or  forage 
crops.  These  plants  gather  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  store  it  in  the  soil  for  the 
future  needs  of  the  soil. 

Commercial  nitrogen  in  any  of  its  sev- 
eral forms  is  generally  too  expensive  to 
be  profitably  applied  for  the  common 
crops  or  where  manure  can  be  applied  or 
legumes  grown. 

How  to  Get  .Mineral  Plant  Foods 

Mineral  elements  can  be  applied  to  the 
soil  In  barnyard  manure  if  the  manure 
has  not  deteriorated  from  leaching.  If 
the  manure  has  been  piled  out  behind  the 
barn  and  the  rain  has  washed  through 
it  till  all  the  plant  food  has  been  carried 
off  in  drains,  there  is  but  little  mineral 
plant  food  or  nitrogen  left.  If  the  soil 
needs  mineral  elements  and  is  already 
rich  in  nitrogen,  the  manure  should  be 
allowed  to  decay  and  the  nitrogen  per- 
mitted to  escape,  but  the  heap  should  be 
covered  so  none  of  the  mineral  elements 
be  lost  by  leaching. 

Beyond  a  doubt  legumes  bring  up  a 
considerable  amount  of  mineral  plant 
food  from  the  subsoil  by  their  long  roots, 
and  thus  the  supply  is  increased  in  the 
surface  layer.  However,  the  best  way  to 
increase  the  supply  in  the  soils,  if  special 
crops  are  to  be  grown,  is  by  the  applica- 
tion of  commercial  fertilizers.  As  we 
have  said  before,  this  should  not  be  done 
till  all  of  the  manure  produced  on  the 
farm  has  been  carted  out.  Commercial 
fertilizers  rich  in  phosphorus  or  potash 
may  be  successfully  or  profitably  applied 
in  soils  in  which  these  elements  are  de- 
ficient. Peaty  soils,  or  soils  that  are 
rich  in  humus,  generally  show  an  in- 
creased production  of  crops  after  the  ap- 
plication of  mineral  fertilizers.  As  sail 
before,  this  should  not  be  resorted  to  till 
all  natural  means  have  been  employed. 

CHESIvA  C.  SHERLOCK. 


Old-fashioned  Nails 
did  not  Rus 

THE  old-fashioned  iron  nail,  after 
thirty-eight  years'  service  is  still 
as  good  as  it  was  the  day  it  was 
driven.  The  modern  steel  nail,  after  only 
eleven  years  of  service,  is  practically  eaten  up 
with  rust.  Iron  kettles,  iron  chains  and  cables 
that  were  made  in  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution  are  still  perfectly  good  and  still  "on 
the  job, "  but  the  "Quick  Process' '  steel  products 
of  a  dozen  years  ago  have  already  gone  to  pieces. 

AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 
ARM  CO  CULVERTS 

are  made  of  pure  Iron — even  purer  iron  than  the  famous  "Old- 
fashioned  Iron"  of  Colonial  Days.  It  contains  not  more  than 
sixteen  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances. 
Because  of  this  high  purity  American  Ingot  Iron  Culverts 
show  an  unequalled  resistance  to  rust.  They  are  strong, 
tough,  elastic,  light  in  weight  and  easily  installed.  They 
represent  fundamental  economy  in  road  building  and  main- 
tenance. 

99.84%  PURE  Insist  on  seeing  the  triangular  trade-mark  on  every  section 
ER1CAN7  °f  corrugated  metal  culvert  that  goes  into  your  roads.  Other- 


wise you  may  be  paying  taxes  for  steel  culverts  that  look  like 
Armco  Culverts  that  even  may  be  advertised  as  "Pure  Iron" 
or  "Genuine  Iron"  but  that  will  soon  go  to  pieces  like  the  steel 
nail  in  the  picture. 

For  full  information  about  American  Ingot  Iron  Culverts, 
Plates,  Sheets,  Roofing,  Siding  and  Formed  Products  write  to 


Armco  Culvert 
Publicity  Bureau 

576  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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BOYS,  HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 

The  Great  $1.00 

CHAMPION 

BASE  BALL  GAME 

For  Only  25  Cents 


Speak  gently  to  the  horse,  and  do  not 
swear  or  yell  at  him.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man by  instinot,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  The  stable  is  the  horse's  home 
and  it  is  your  privilege  to  make  it  a 
happy  one. 


This  game  is  a  wonder.  It's  just  like  real  base  ball. 
It  keeps  you  up  on  your  toes — wild  with  excite- 
ment—from the  first  to  the  last  inning.  / coupon 
You  make  every  plav  yourself— a  base  hit,  /  n  n  -r,c 

i  i   ,       t_  i        •      .I        /  exchanged 

home  run,  stolen  base — every  play  in  the  /fnr  ,,„, 
o-ame.  s  f  "  v  M  PI°  N 

&t  ,       .    . .  ,  , ,  •       /  Ra^e  Ball  toune  at 

For  a  short  tune  only  we  otter  this  /The  Twentieth  cen- 
fascinatinsr  srame  to  our  readers  at  / t»uy  Farmer  office,  i>»  : 
'Tiii  •        *  rtc      /  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 

the  remarkably  low  price  oi  loo.  S  Add  6c  for  postage  if  ord.rea 

with  coupon.  /  h*  maU- 
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For  All  Little  Girls 
Who  Love  Dolls 

Sent  to  Any  "Little  Mother"  Free 


Swinging  Doors         Brass  Knobs         Isinglass  Windows 


18  Inches  High 


Removable  Roof 


Five  Colors 


Regular  Price  $1.00 

This  Is  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer's  Gift  to  the  Children 


THE  FIRST  toy  was  a  doll.  Enshrined  in 
every  woman's  heart  the  love  of 
dolls  persists  and  never  fades.  In  the 
lower  drawer  of  the  old  bureau  the  "first" 
doll  is  usually  found  treasured  above  all 
childish  toys. 

YOUR  little  girl,  your  niece,  your  sister 
or  little  neighbor  will  go  wild  over 
this  house.  It  is  exactly  like  a  real  house 
and  is  built  to  last  for  years  and  years. 
Heretofore  all  good  doll  houses  have  cost 
a  lot  of  money,  but  here  at  last  is  a  per- 
fect treasure  of  a  house  offered  ENTIRE- 
LY FREE.  . 

ONE  STEAK'S  subscription  to  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  costs  just  $1.00 
• — and  to  everyone  sending  a  year's  sub- 
scription we  will  send  one  of  these  doll 
houses. 

SEND  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  paper  is  to  go  and  the  name  of 
the  little  girl  to  whom  the  house  is  to  go. 

ADDRESS 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

Thi$  department  is  for  the  ate  of  our  reader*.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


From    an   Ex-Cream    Station  Agent 

J.  M.,  Nebraska:  I  am  a  reader  of 
your  valuable  paper,  and  I  take  great 
interest  in  your  direct  cream-shipping  ad- 
vocacy. T  am  a  farmer,  but  have  spen"t 
half  my  life  in  the  cream  business.  I 
hauled  cream  when  there  were  no  cream 
stations.  I  ran  skimming  stations,  and 
after  they  went  out  I  ran  cream  receiv- 
ing stations  eight  years.  I  am  fairly 
well  posted  on  all  that  work  and  I  am 
now  a  direct  shipper.  I  have  a  tester 
scale  for  weiglvng  my  samples  and  I 
know  I  am  getting  a  square  deal,  and  I 
ship  my  cream  to  a  creamery  that  has 
no  receiving  stations. 

Now,  for  the  cream  station  operator. 
I  re;id  the  piece  in  your  paper  of  Janu- 
ary 17.  He  says  he  has  more  trouble 
with  those  that  bring  a  poor  grade  of 
cream  than  with  those  that  test  35  or 
better.  He  is  right  there,  as  I  have 
found  nine  out  of  ten  that  bring  a  poor 
grade  of  cream  are  not  making*  any 
money  out  of  it.  He  says  it  does  not 
pay  in  his  town  to  ship  direct,  as  it 
costs  them  3  cents  per  pound  to  get  it 
to  the  depot.  Three  cents  looks  good  to 
me.  I  would  like  to  take  it  for  that, 
for  it  means  about  90  cents  on  a  can  of 
cream. 

He  also  states  that  a  man  hasn't  al- 
ways got  a  ten-gallon  canful.  What  is 
the  matter  with  a  five-gallon  can?  r 
sell  my  cream  on  track  in  five  or  ten- 
gallon  cans,  and  the  creamery  pays 
transportation,  and  if  you  can't  fill  a 
five-gallon  can,  make  good  butter  and 
sell  it.  He  says  in  case  you  get  a  can 
of  cream  spilt  you  have  to  wait  six 
months  or  a  year  before  you  get  your 
money.  I  used  to  use  that  same  hot  air 
j  seven  years  ago.  Every  creamery  I 
j  know  today  will  send  you  check  for  can 
of  cream  spilt  or  partly  spilt  by  return 
mail.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  in 
your  shipping  bill  showing  you  shipped 
a  can  of  cream,  and  they  collect  from 
the  express  company  themselves.  I  also 
note  where  he  says  the  man  at  the  sta- 
tion will  do  right  by  you  if  you  stay 
by  him.  This  man  seems  honest  by  the 
way  he  writes,  but  T  know  of  a  good 
many  instances  where  they  would  take 
from  the  old  patron  and  raise  a  new 
one's  test,  thinking  the  old  one  would 
not  get  wise  and  the  new  one  would 
stay  by  him.  That  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  where  they  have  five  or  six  sta- 
I  tions  in  a  town— it  makes  dishonest  oper- 
ators. An  honest  agent  has  my  sym- 
pathy, as  I  know  they  have  a  hard  road 
to  travel.  What  we  need  is  some  good 
dairy  inspectors  that  are  not  afraid  and 
have  no  strings  tied  to  them  that  will 
put  every  operator  out  of  business  that 
gives  a  fa'se  test.    We  have  the  law. 

Editor's  Note — About  a  year  ago 
this  paper  printed  a  series  of  articles 
on  creamery  problems  in  the  Mis- 
souri valley.  "Why  the  Cream  Re- 
ceiving Station  Must  Go"  was  the 
topic  discussed  in  the  eighth  article. 

This  evidently  started  a  large 
number  of  farmers  to  thinking. 
Since  the  publication  of  these  arti- 
cles we  have  printed  in  this  depart- 
ment several  letters  from  our  read- 
ers. This  week  we  have  two — one 
from  an  ex-cream  receiving  station 
agent  in  favor  of  direct  shipment, 
the  other  from  a  station  man. 


Another    Station    Man's  Argument 

C.  J.  N.,  Iowa:  I  have  been  following 
your  discussion  of  direct  shipment  of 
cream  and  am  taking  advantage  of  your 
invitation  to  writo  von.  It  seems  to  lie 
a  fact  that   higher  prices  an-  being  paid 

per  pound  for  butter-fat  for  direct  ship- 
ment than  arc  being  paid  by  local  buy- 
ers,    liut   have  you  stopped   to  contldei 


who  makes  the  prices?  Is  it  the  cream- 
ery reaching  out  for  direct  shipments,  or- 
is it  the  local  buyer?  If  it  is  the  cream- 
ery that  makes  the  prices,  we  had  bet- 
ter do  away  with  the  local  buyer,  either 
by  legislat'on  or  by  a  general  boycott. 
But  I  fear  that  if  you  do  away  with  the 
local  buyer  you  will  be  in  a  sad  plight, 
Indeed. 

As  an  example  of  what  would  most 
likely  happen,  let  us  look  up  the  salmon 
industry  in  the  west.  Ten  years  ago 
there  was  a  local  cannery  on  nearly 
every  ten  miles  of  waterfront,  and  each 
cannery  had  a  middleman  buying  fish 
from  the  fishermen.  Each  fisherman  at 
that  time  owned  his  boat  and  net  and 
earned  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  year.  At 
this  time  the  canneries  were  competitive 
and  depended  on  commission  men  to  sup- 
ply them  with  fish.  Now  the  canneries 
are  combined  and  own  the  boats  and 
nets  and  pay  the  men  by  the  day  to 
fish  for  them  at  so  much  per  fish,  a  id 
not  by  the  pound  as  formerly.  Where 
the  fishermen  formerly  had  an  aver  ge 
yearly  income  of  about  $2,500,  they  now 
make  about  $75  a  month  for  six  months, 
and  the  canneries  have  no  need  of  Iocs' 
buyers.  Had  the  fishermen  stayed  by 
the  local  buyers,  who  only  received  a 
commission,  I  do  not  believe  this  would 
have  come  to  pass.  The  crux  of  the 
whole  matter  is  that  hundreds  of  m  n 
have  been  driven  out  of  business,  tie 
canning  of  salmon  has  been  cheapened, 
but  you  and  I  have  to  pay  as  much  for 
sahnon  here  as  ever. 

Now,  in  this  cream  business,  let  the" 
local  buyer  stand  in  the  shoes  of  t!  e 
local  buyer  for  the  man  who  used  to  buy 
fish  of  the  fishermen.  Let  the  man  will 
feeds  and  milks  the  cows  take  the  place 
of  the  fishermen,  and  the  creamery  man 
the  place  of  the  canner.  You  eliminate 
from  the  bus'ness  the  very  man  who, 
like  the  fisherman,  kept  up  the  price 
of  the  raw  product,  put  him  at  the 
mercy  of  the  man  with  money  encugU 
to  dictate  prices  both  of  the  raw  and 
finished  product,  and  who  gets  the  bene- 
fit?   The  consumer?    Not  by  a  jugful. 

I   am    buying   cream    on  commission, 
with  orders  to  compete  with  all  comers. 
It  does  me  no  good  to  under-rate  any 
customer's  cream,  as  the  benefit  will  all 
accrue  to  the  creamery  men.   But,  never- 
theless, I  once  in  a  while  find  a  first- 
class   kicker   like   this   one.     I   made  a 
test  of  some  cream  and  figured  up  the 
amount  it  came  to.     The  customer  was 
dissatisfied,   so   I  just   simply  disnvssed 
the  matter  and  let  them  ship  their  cream 
to  a  competing  point.    I  acc;dentally  got 
a  chance  to  see  the  check  for  the  (-ream 
when  it  came,  and  there  was  2  cents  dif- 
ference in  the  amounts.    The  story  told 
was   that   there   was   $1  40   difference  in 
their  favor.    Now  that  is  what  we  have 
to  contend  with  in  the  business.    I  do 
not   think   I   am   the   only   one,  either. 
The  only  consolation  we  have  is  that  we 
did  not  do  the  prevaricating,  and  that 
"lies  have  long  legs,   but  weak  backs, 
and,   like  chickens,   usually   come  home 
to  roost."    We  must  admit  that  we  need 
large  concerns  in  order  to  carry  on  many 
kinds  of  business  profitably,  but  it  is  not  " 
necessary    that    they    should     own  the 
earth  already  fenced  for  them.  Should 
the   large   butter   concerns    get  absolute 
control   of    the   butter   industry    as  they 
have  the  salmon  canning,   the   price  of 
butter   and   cream   will   be  absolutely  in 
their  hands.    Any  small  concern  can  be 
wiped  off  tho  earth  with  a  sweep  of  the 
hand,    and    what    are   you    going   to  do 
about  it? 

The  parcel  post  has  been  created  for 
tho  benefit  of  the  mall-order  houses  as 
much  as  to  go  Into  competition  with  the 
express  business.  Instead  of  killing  off 
the  express  men.  the  Increase  In  the  size 
of  packages  Is  ruining  the  parcel  post, 
because  of  the  burden  laid  on  the  car- 
rier.    Now,    the   express   companies  are 
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Ettvering  cheaper  and  just  as  safely  as 
ihe  postal  service.  The  result  will  be, 
if  the  war  is  kept  up,  to  ruin  the  retail 
merchants  in  the  small  towns.  As 
[hings  have  started,  if  kept  up,  towns  or 
From  2,000  to  4.000  and  under  will  be  only 
ittle  way  stations,  with  nothing  doing" 
but  by  the  express  office  and  the  post- 
sffice.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  for  the 
producer  and  consumer  to  stand  by  the  r 
bus  ness  and  run  it  themselves.  Keep 
your  middleman  on  the  job  as  a  buffer 
if  for  no  other  purpose.  Farmers  have 
HUit  curing  their  own  meats,  leaving  it, 
ivith  all  profits  accruing,  to  the  large 
concerns,  and  take  packers'  prices  for  it 
both  ways.  To  a  great  extent  the  large 
butter  interests  have  done  the  same. 
Give  them  what  extra  rope  the  taking- 
of  the  middlemen  out  of  the  deal  wi'.l 
furnish  and  we  will  be  doing  the  same 
nay  there.  In  fact,  we  are  practically 
doing  it  in  many  places  now. 


Drop  Muskmelon 


Mrs.  C.  L.  E..  Nebraska:  t>o  any  of 
the  readers  know  where  I  can  get  the 
pop  muskmelon?  It  has  a  seed  capa- 
city like  an  ear  of  corn  when  dry,  all  in 
a  round  core.  It  has  white  flesh  and 
drops  off  the  vine  when  ripe  and  is  sim- 
ilar to  bananas  when  sliced  with  sugar 
and  cream.  The  skin  is  green,  with  a 
white  stripe,  and  it  is  oblong  in  shape? 
Also  the  Glory  of  Asia  watermelon? 

Answer — The  drop  muskmelon  is 
not  listed  in  any  of  the  seed  cata- 
logues, but  is  grown  considerably  in 
western  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  It  is 
also  known  as  the  "apple-core  melon" 
and  the  "corncob  melon."  We  are 
unable  to  publish  the  names  of  busi- 
ness houses  in  this  column,  but  have 
sent  the  writer  the  address  of  a  seed 
grower  who  says  he  can  furnish  her 
a  few  balls  of  seed. 


Navy  Beans  in  Michigan 
A  Michigan  subscriber  writes  us  a 
long  letter,  taking  exceptions  to  what 
we  said  to  U.  S.  L.  in  regard  to  rais- 
ing navy  beans.  He  states  that  they 
can  be  raised  to  good  advantage  in 
rich  soil,  and  adds  that  he  has  raised 
them  on  mown  clover  sod.  He  also 
states  that  this  was  on  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil.  This  is  the  bind  of  soil 
we  recommended,  saying  that  rich 
bottom  land  would  make  the  vines 
produce  nothing  but  leaves.  Our  an- 
swer was  written  to  a  Nebraska  sub 
scriber,  and  we  believe  if  our  Michi- 
gan grower  tried  to  raise  a  crop  on 
some  of  Nebraska's  rich  river  bottom 
land  he  would  find  that  conditions 
are  as  we  stated. 


Irrigation  by  Surface  Pipes 
In  connection  with  the  letter  in 
this  department,  issue  of  January  2  4, 
entitled  "Windmill  Waters  Orchard," 
the  following  experience  of  the  Col- 
orado Agricultural  College  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  The  lawns  at  the  col- 
lege are  graded  so  that  surface  irri- 
gation in  the  ordinary  way  has  been 
very  difficult.  Wood  fiber  pipe  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  in  five-foot 
sections  was  ordered.  These  sections 
are  so  constructed  that  they  will  join 
together  easily  by  a  slip  joint,  and 
may  be  laid  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  thus  delivering  the  water  at 
any  point  desired.  The  pipes  are  very 
light  and  therefore  easily  handled, 
and  have  proven  a  success  in  every 
way. 

For  a  farmer  who  has  a  field  with 
knolls  or  ridges  in  it,  these  surface 
pipes  could  be  used  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  will  prove  to  be  very  eco- 
nomical in  the  amount  of  water  used. 
The  installation  is  very  simple.  The 
pipes  are  delivered  at  the  edge  of  a 


field  where  the  irrigating  is  to  be 
done.  The  first  pipe  is  connected 
with  the  irrigating  ditch  by  means 
of  a  canvass  dam  and  irrigation  com- 
mences next  to  the  ditch.  When  the 
water  has  spread  as  far  as  desired 
from  this  first  section  of  pipe,  an- 
other section  is  attached,  and  in  this 
way  the  pipe  extended  gradually, 
covering  all  of  the  ground  thereun- 


der, and  when  a  ridge  or  knoll  is 
reached  these  pipes  will  carry  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  same  and 
there  deliver  it,  with  practically  no 
loss  at  all  at  the  joints,  although  the 
pipe  is  under  pressure.  Thus  the  en- 
tire field  can  be  irrigated  with  only 
sufficient  water  to  thoroughly  wet 
the  entire  surface,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  drown  out  the  low  spots 


in  order  to  "force"  the  water  to  the 
higher  ground. 


Canada's  1013  Crop  Estimate 

The  final  crop  estimates  for  1913  issued 
by  the  statistical  office  of  the  Dominion 
government  show  that  Canada's  prin- 
cipal field  crops  in  that  year  covered  35,- 
375,000  acres,  as  against  35,575,000  acres  in 
1912,  and  their  value  was  $552,771,500,  as 
compared  with  $557,344,100  in  the  preced- 
ing year. 


Here  is  a  book  of  building  plans  unlike  any  other  you  have 
ever  seen.  You'll  find  it  full  of  plans  that  will  please  you, 
because  they'  re  so  practical  and  sensible.  The  houses  that 
it  pictures  are  pretty,  yet  simple  in  plan  and  entirely  prac- 
tical.   If  you've  been  trying  to  lay  out  a  rough  plan  of  the  way  you'd 
like  your  house  arranged,  you'll  get  fine  ideas  from  this  book.  More 
likely,  you'll  find  just  the  plan  you  want.     It's  a  great  book  and 
should  be  in  every  home. 


Save  up  to  60%  on 
Lumber  and  Millwork 

Hundreds  of  farmers  have  made  savings  of  $50  to 
$500  on  their  homes  and  barns,  by  buying  the  lum- 
ber direct  horn  Hewitt-Lea-Funck.  Buying  direct 
from  us  they  avoid  paying  a  profit  to  the  middle- 
men, and  get  better  lumber  in  the  bargain. 

Forest  to  mill  to  you 

Every  piece  of  lumber  you  buy  of  us  comes  from  the 
huge  forests  of  choice  timber  owned  by  the  officers- 
of  our  company.  We  do  all  the  cutting  and  logging;  of  the 
timber.  Our  railroad  hauls  the  logs  to  our  mills,  where 
we  convert  them  into  lumber  and  millwork  of  the  highest 
possible  quality.  The  lumber  is  straight  of  grain,  freel 
from  sap  and  large  knots.  It  comes  to  you  straight  and 
clean.   You  seldom  buy  such  lumber  iu  your  local  yards. 

Quick  shipment — 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 

We  carry  huge  stocks  of  lumber  in  pile,  and  of  finished 
millwork.  We  make  shipments  within  24  to  48  hours  of 
getting  order.  They  reach  our  customers'  stations  within 
an  average  of  two  weeks. 

We  always  quote  delivered  prices.  You  know  just  what 
you  are  going  to  pay— and  you  don't  pay  until  you  are 
sure  the  lumber  is  everything  we  say.  We  guarantee  our 
lumber  to  grade  better  than  trust  or  combine  standards— 
the  standard  the  local  dealer  follows. 

Send  your  bill  of  materials 

for  delivered  prices 

Even  if  you  aren't  ready  to  build,  send  along  your  car- 
penter's bill  of  materials  for  prices  delivered  your  station. 
No  charge  or  obligation  for  this  service.  Our  architects 
will  gladly  help  you  plan  your  buildings.  At  any  rate 
get  our  catalog  and  general  price  list.  Mail  coupon  today. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Company 

460  Union  Avenue  Seattle,  Wash. 


Costs  us  30c  apiece 

10c  for  postage  all  we  ask  of  you 

Ten  cents  just  about  covers  wrapping  and  postage. 
It  costs  us  30  cents  to  get  out  this  book,  not  includ- 
ing the  money  it  cost  in  salaries'  to  the  expert  men 
who  have  given  nearly  a  year  to  the  work.  We  lose 
money  sending  you  the  book.  But  we  know  we'll 
gain  a  lot  of  friends  and  get  many  orders  for  lumber 
and  millwork. 

Now,  we  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  Even 
if  the  house  .you're  thinking  of  seems  years  in  the 
future,  we  want  you  to  have  it.  You'll  be  much 
interested  in  the  plans,  and  can  tell  almost  to  a  dollar 
what  putting  up  a  building  from  each  plan  would 
cost!    There  is  a 

Guaranteed  estimate  with  each  plan 

If  you  see  a  plan  you  like,  you  can  tell  whether  the  cost  is  in 
keeping  with  your  ideas.  Isn't  that  fine?  All  prices  are  based 
on  Seattle  costs.    These  are  probably  even  higher  than  yours, 
excepting  the  item  of  lumber.    On  lumber,  we  can  sell  you 
very  much  cheaper  than  your  local  dealers.    Read  about 
this  saving  at  the  left.    Then  fill  out  the  coupon,  send 
with  it  10  cents  in  postage  or  slip  a  dime  into  the  envelope 
(wrapped  in  a  couple  thicknesses  of  paper)  and  mail  today. 


GET  THE  FACTS 
,  Save  as  high  as  60% 
|    on  a  clear  fir  silo 

by  buying  of  us  at  one  profit,  ! 

above  manufacturing  cost. 

|  Seattle  Silos  are  made  of  famous 
i  Puget  Sound  fir  from  our  forests  and 
manufactured  into  staves  in  our  mill: 
I  for  these  one-piece  silo  staves  we 
use  only  the  choicest  timber.  Close 
and  straight  grained  Free  from  sap 
and  large  knots;  wonderfully  durable. 

Seattle  Silos 

I  have  patented  swinging  doors 

'These  doors  are  quick  detachable;  no 
lifting:  easily  swing  in  or  out;  door 
bars  form  strong  ladder  from  which, 
by  our  original  arrangement,  hoops 
are  easily  tightened. 
Send  coupon  for  folder.  On  a  single  silo 
we  can  probably  arrance  to  give  you  practically 
carload  shipment  price.    To  one  farmer  in  each 
township  we  have  a  very  special  oiler.  Write  today. 
Use  the  coupon  opposite  the  hand. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co. 

460 Union  Ave..  Seattle,  Wain, 


lO^  and  this  Coupon 
brings  you  the  Plan  Book 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co.,  460  Union  Avenue,  Seattle,  We^.  MB 

(Be  tare  to  write  plainly) 

Please  send  the  following: 

(  )  Book  of  Plans  (for  which  10c.  in  stamps  or  coin,  is  enclosed  1  M5|H| 

(  )  Catalog  and  General  Price  List  Lumber  and  Millwork.  Free.  ESH 
(  )  Special  Silo  Folder.  Free. 

  I 


Rt  F.  D.  or  Street  No 

Post  Office  

Business   


BARGAIN  DAY  ON  CUTS 

You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  for  8  cents  per  square 
inch,  cash  with  order— not  less  than  75 
cents  for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind.  Address, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FOURTEEN) 

much  of  an  ornament  to  the  society 
which  she  may  manage  to  climb  into. 

Pastor  Wagner  tells  us  if  we 
would  find  good  society  to  look  for 
it  in  our  neighbors'  houses,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  people  who  cannot  find 
the  very  best  society  at  home  around 
their  own  fireside  and  in  their  own 
neighborhood,  have  a  very  poor  pros- 
pect of  finding  it  anywhere  else. 

When  a  man  has  lived  a  life  of 
industry  and  honesty,  when  he  has 
put  forth  his  best  endeavor  to  sup- 
port his  family  in  comfort  and  to  be 
a  good  neighbor  and  a  good  citizen, 
and  the  community  is  better  for  his 
having  lived  in  it,  he  represents  the 
very  best  society  to  be  found  on 
earth.  And  when  a  woman  has  set 
up  high  ideals  for  herself  and  her 
home  life,  when  she  has  trained  her 
children  in  ways  of  truthfulness  and 
honor  and  industry,  and  when  she  is 
a  true  friend  and  a  good  neighbor 
and  a  helpful  member  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  lives,  then  there 
is  no  better  society  on  this  earth 
than  this  man  and  woman  and  their 
children  may  find  in  their  own  home 
and  around  their  own  hearthstone. 
Such  people  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  country  neighborhood,  and  what 
folly  for  farm  people  to  think  they 
must  leave  the  farm  and  move  to 
town  to  get  into  society! 

The  fact  is  that  a  good  many  city 
women  long  to  get  out  into  the  coun- 
try. They  hunger  for  the  peace  and 
quiet  and  the  unconventional  asso- 
ciations to  be  found  in  the  farm 
home,  and  instead  of  looking  down 
on  the  farm  woman  because  of  her 
environment  they  envy  her  her  sane 
and  peaceful  life.  So,  now,  here  is 
a  happy  combination  that  will,  if  the 
city*  woman  and  the    farm  woman 


are  both  wise  and  inclined  to  be  hos- 
pitable, be  the  means  of  bringing  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  into  the  lives 
of  both.  Let  the  farm  woman  in- 
vite the  city  woman  to  visit  her  out 
on  the  farm;  let  her  not  try  to  ape 
the  social  customs  of  city  life,  but 
give  her  guest  the  full  benefit  of  the 
wholesome  simplicity  of  every-da[y 
life  in  the  farm  home.  That  is 
usually  the  part  of  country  life  that 
city  people  most  enjoy,  and  the  fact 
that  she  is  not  expected  to  reorgan- 
ize the  whole  scheme  of  her  house- 
hold affairs  for  the  entertainment  of 
her  city  guest  should  make  it  easy 
for  the  farm  woman  to  be  hospitable. 

Then  the  city  woman  could  return 
the  compliment  by  inviting  the  farm 
woman  to  visit  her  and  take  in  some 
of  the  lectures,  concerts  and  social 
functions  that  are  the  privilege  of 
the  town.  In  this  way  the  farm 
woman  and  the  city  woman  would 
be  brought  closer  together  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  be  brought  about 
between  them,  while  both  would  be 
the  better  for  this  exchange  of  hos- 
pitality. The  city  woman  would  be 
benefited  by  the  quiet  restfulness  of 
the  farm  home,  and  the  farm  woman 
would  be  equally  benefited  by  the 
few  days'  change  from  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  every-day  life  in  the  farm 
home. 

ELIZABETH   CLARKE  HARDY. 
Wisconsin. 


Sleep  and  Live  Long 

Good  bedding — a  good  spring  and 
a  good  mattress — is  something  which 
is  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  every 
member  of  the  family.  The  better 
you  sleep  the  longer  you  will  live. 
Springs  and  mattresses  are  not  ex- 
pensive. 


Meeting  of  Nebraska  State  Fair  Board 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THREE.) 

erning  the  board,  but  it  took  no  action. 
I  believe  the  State  Board  has  an  oppor- 
tunity now  to  comply  with  some  de- 
mands of  the  people.  If  it  does  not,  it 
will  fall  down."  Mr.  Gustafson  said  the 
rules  proposed  were  his  own,  and  he 
had  not  been  asked  by  outsiders  to  pre- 
sent them.  He  said  he  was  not  after 
anybody's  scalp,  but  he  desired  the  dif- 
ferent districts  to  elect  members  of  the 
hoard  of  managers. 

The  following  old  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  were  re- 
elected: 

First  District— William  Foster,  Lan- 
caster; V.  Arnold,  Richardson;  W.  B. 
Banning,  Cass. 

Second  District— Jacob  Sass,  Sarpy;  J. 
H.  Taylor,  Douglas. 

Third  District— Joseph  Roberts,  Dodge; 
R.  M.  Wolcott,  Merrick. 

Fourth  District— Peter  Toungers,  Fill- 
more; George  F.  Dickman,  Seward. 

Fifth  District— J.  E.  Hyan,  Red  Wil- 
low; T.  B.  Keedle,  Kearney. 

Sixth  District— E.  R.  Purcell,  Custer; 
(Charles  Mann,  Dawes;  W.  R.  Mellor, 
Sherman;      T.  Leftwtch,  Howard. 

The  following  officers  were  unani- 
mously elected:  President,  Joseph  Rob- 
erts; first  vice  president,  J.  A.  Ollis; 
second  vice  president,  R.  M.  Wolcott; 
treasurer,  George  F.  Dickman;  secretary, 
W.  R.  Mellor. 

Death  was  the  cause  of  two  changes. 
T.  li.  Keedle  of  Kearney  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  from  the  Fifth  dis- 
trict to  sueceed  the  late  President  Haws. 
The  advancement  of  Mr.  RobertH  to  the 
presidency  nnd  the  natural  promotion  ot 
those  under  him  'eft  the  position  of  sec- 


ond vice  president  vacant,  which  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  R.  M.  Wolcott  of 
Palmer. 

Amusing   and   Interesting  Sidelight 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  election  of  officers— at 
least  it  was  interesting  to  the  editor  of 
this  paper.  When  Secretary  Mellor  was 
nominated,  immediately  a  motion  was 
made  to  maite  it  unanimous,  and  he  was 
elected  by  acclamation.  When  the  nomi- 
ration  for  second  vice  president  was 
reached,  L.  C.  Dawson,  who  evidently 
was  not  on  the  inside  and  did  not  know 
who  had  been  slated  for  this  office  in 
the  caucus  the  night  before,  in  a  strong 
speech  of  endorsement  placed  Charles 
Graff  of  Bancroft  in  nomination.  In 
closing  his  speech  he  moved  that  the 
rules  be  suspended,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Secretary  Mellor  and  others, 
and  that  Mr.  Graff  be  unanimously 
elected.  The  president,  without  anyone 
raising  a  point  of  order,  declared  this 
motion  out  of  order,  because  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  other  nomination's. 
The  editor  wonders  why  he  did  not 
think  of  this  when  the  Mellor  motion  was 
made?  Mr.  Graff,  who  Is  rather  wise 
for  his  age,  refused  to  permit  his  name 
to  be  considered,  and  F.  M.  Wolcott,  the 
caueus  nominee,  was  unanimously  elected. 

This  little  incident  is  thrown  In  here 
simply  as  a  sidelight.  When  President 
Roberta  was  nominated  he  surrendered* 
the  chair  to  the  vice  president.  As  soon 
as  the  formalities  had  been  concluded  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  typewritten 
speech,  in  which  he  scored  those  who  had 
been  presumptuous  enough  to  criticise  the 
milliner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
bom-d  had  been  conducted  during  the  last 
yinr.     In   fairness  to  President  Roberts, 


Coming  3- Year-Old  Percheron  Stallion   on   Farm   of   Fred  Chanlder, 

Chariton,  la. 


we  reproduce  his  speech,  w'hich  was  as 
follows: 

President  Roberts'  Speech 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  by  electing  me  presi- 
dent of  this  association.  What  higher 
compliment  could  be  paid  a  man  than  the 
support  and  confidence  of  representative 
men  from  different  parts  of  the  state 
with  whom  you  have  worked  for  many 
years  trying  to  build  up  one  of  the  best 
state  fairs  in  one  of  the  best  states  in 
America. 

It  gives  me  added  pleasure  at  this  time 
to  feel  that  perhaps  you  have  not  for- 
gotten, but  overlooked  the  many  mis- 
takes I  have  made  during  the  years  we 
have  worked  together. 

I  presume,  having  been  elected  presi- 
dent, I  am  now  in  a  position  to  be 
classed  as  building  a  political  machine  to 
elect  me.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
never  asked  a  single  person  to  assist  me 
or  vote  for  me  for  any  position  I  have 
ever  held  in  this  association;  neither  have 
I  ever  heard  Messrs.  Rudge,  Mellor  or 
Toungers  in  any  way  solicit  support  to 
retain  themselves  in  office,  or  say  aught 
against  any  candidate  for  election  or  re- 
election, and  when  such  charges  are 
made  that  their  election  is  the  result  of 
a  political  machine  built  up  by  them,  it  is 
a  reflection  on  every  member  who  has  a 
vote  in  this  association,  for  we  have  been 
the  so-called  machine  that  has  retained 
them,  and  why?  Because  they  have  the 
ability  to  do  things  and  have  done  them. 
They  are  the  men  who  when  this  asso- 
ciation was  in  debt  and  unable  to  pay 
its  premiums  assumed  the  obligations  by 
giving  their  personal  notes  to  secure  the 
money  to  pay  the  indebtedness.  These 
men  have  built  up  a  reputation,  not  a 
machine.  That  is  why  you  and  I  have 
voted  to  keep  them  in  office. 

Mr.  Mellor  has  built  up  a  reputation  by 
his  ability  to  do  things  that  is  recog- 
nized by  all  the  state  fairs  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  at  the  National 
Fair  Association,  held  in  Chicago  in  De- 
cember, also  vice  president  of  that  as- 
sociation, without  a  dissenting  vote,  and 
he  will  be  elected  president  next  Decem- 
ber if  he  chooses  to  accept  it.  Do  long 
terms  In  office  of  honest  and  competent 
men  demand  criticism,  or  does  it  not 
show  good  judgment  of  the  men  who 
vote  to  keep  them  there? 

As  to  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  member  on  this  board  but 
what  would  gladly  welcome  it  if  by  so 
doing  the  great  agricultural,  educational 
and  other  Interests  that  go  to  make  up 
our  great  state  could  be  better  conserved. 
But  it  is  well  to  consider  the  source  and 
motives   that    prompt  this  action. 

The  Nebraska  State  Fair  owes  its  suc- 
cess in  a  great  measure,  to  the  newspa- 
pers who  hove  loyally  supported  it,  and 
1  had  hoped  that  the  paper  now  attack- 
ing the  board  would  be  lair  unci  publish 
facts.  On  the  other  hand,  everything 
thai  it  has  «  i  i  1 1  in  lias  been  for  the  pur- 
pose o!    misleading   the  ones  who  read  It. 

The  editor  seriously  objects  to  the 
h\\          p.  n.    ha  v  lug  b<  en   1 1  m<>\  ed    to   I  ho 


lower  part  of  the  grounds  instead  of  the 
baby  exhibit  and  the  heavy  tractors,  for 
the  reason  if  the  fair  had  been  held  one 
Week  earlier  the  hogs  would  all  have 
been  drowned.  He  does  not  say  that  if 
there  had  been  any  hogs  anywhere  be- 
tween the  fair  grounds  and  Arbor,  or  in 
the  lower  residence  part  of  Lincoln  dur- 
ing this  flood  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  save  them.  And  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  grounds  have 
been  graded  and  ditches  dug  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  like  condition 
to  exist  again. 

Some  of  the  records  of  1911  are  quoted! 
where  Mr.  McLeod  of  Stanton  offered  a 
resolution  advocating  some  changes,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  what  Mr.  MeLeod 
said,  and  the  good  words  he  spoke  of 
Messrs.  Rudge,  Mellor  and  Youngers. 
The  records  show  that  Mr.  Rudge  at 
that  meeting  requested  that  he  be  left 
off  the  board  of  managers.  This  pa- 
per does  not  say  that  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  Lawson,  president  of  the  Farmers' 
Congress,  moved  to  table  Mr.  MeLeod's 
resolution.  I  have  known  Mr.  McLeod  for 
many  years  and  I  believe  him  one  of  Ne- 
braska's best  citizens  and  would  be  a 
valuable  member  of  any  organization. 

I  can  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
of  some  men  who  year  after  year  used 
every  effort  to  become  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  for  some 
reason,  I  do  not  know  what,  have  failed 
to  secure  enough  votes;  others  whose  bills 
were  not  allowed  because  of  over-charges. 
In  fact,  they  are  trying,  with  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  to 
mislead  its  readers  into  believing  that 
they  are  working  for  the  upbuilding  of 
one  of  Nebraska's  greatest  institutions, 
when  in  reality  nothing  would  suit  them 
better  than  to  see  the  State  Fair  a  failure. 

We  are  criticised  for  electing  old  mem- 
bers to  office,  and  denounced  if  a  mem- 
ber seeking  re-election  is  defeated.  And 
the  paper  claims  it  is  absolutely  fair.  I 
will  leave  others  to  be  the  judge.  Iowa 
has  just  passed  through  such  an  experi- 
ence, and  an  investigating  committee  ap- 
pointed, and  after  investigation  reported! 
everything  in  the  best  of  condition,  and 
that  is  the  way  a  committee  will  find, 
things  here.  Their  annual  meeting  was 
held  a  short  time  ago  and  President 
Cameron  and  Secretary  Corey  were  re- 
elected. Governor  Clark  at  that  meeting 
gave  great  praise  to  the  men  in  charge, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  ex-Governor 
Aldrich  and  Governor  Moorehead  have 
used  every  effort,  by  their  good  words 
and  personal  work,  to  make  our  fair  one 
of  the  best. 

And,  fellow  members,  the  only  way  for 
us  to  do  is  what  we  believe  right  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  association, 
regardless  of  our  enemies,  and  I  Invite 
and  request  any  member  or  person  In- 
terested in  the  upbuilding  of  our  State 
Fair  to  help  mc  with  any  suggestions  or 
criticisms  that  will  work  for  Its  good. 
So  let  us  all  pull  together,  ajid  not  only 
maintain  the  high  standard  set  In  the 
past,  but  endeavor  to  make  the  1914  State 
Fair  one  of  the  best  In  its  history. 

Kditor's  Note— The  answer  to  Presi- 
dent Robert's  criticisms'  Is  made  In  an 
editorial  on  page  six  of  this  issue. 
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Pruning  Fruit  Trees  in  Winter 

Use  ot  Starters  in  Butter  Making 


THE  average  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  has  very  little  concep- 
tion of  the  proper  pruning  of 
fruit  trees.  It  is  generally  done 
any  lime  during  the  winter  sea- 
son when  the  tree  is  dormant.  If  no 
time  is  at  hand,  it  is  delayed  for  an- 
other year.  This  system  of  pruning  is 
disastrous.  The  fruit  trees  should  be 
regularly  pruned  regardless  of  the 
pruning  required.  If  pruning  is  done 
every  year,  the  tree  will  get  into  the 
habit  of  producing  a  certain  amount  of 
wood  and  fruit  and  there  is  little  occa- 
sion for  severe  pruning.  If  the  pruning 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of 
an  orchard  after  planting  is  properly  per- 
formed, there  will  subsequently  be  little 
need  for  removing  large  branches.  The 
pruning  will  then  consist  merely  in  the 
removal  of  superfluous  shoots  or 
branches  that  interlace,  and  this  kind  of 
pruning  does  not  upset  or  disturb  the 
growth  and  fruiting  habits  of  the  tree. 

Winter  pruning  should  be  delayed  un- 
til March  or  until  after  cold  weather 
has  passed.  Pruning  during  December 
and  January  is  often  disastrous,  as  the 
wounds  are  apt  to  crack  from  the  cold 
and  thus  make  lodging  places  for  dis- 
eases. Further,  the  wounds  made  at  th's 
time  will  not  heal  over  so  rapidly,  while 
if  pruning  is  done  late  in  the  season  the 
wound  will  not  crack  and  will  heal  over 
as  soon  as  growth  starts. :  If  the  removal 
of  large  branches  is  necessary,  the 
wounds  should  be  painted,  using  com- 
mon, thick,  white  paint.  Severe  pruning 
in  the  winter  also  tends  to  increase  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  water  sprouts. 

E.  P.  SANDST15N, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Use  of  Starters  in  Butter  Making 

"The  chief  value  of  starters,  which  are 
almost  indispensable  to  makers  of  large 
amounts  of  butter  and  cheese,"  says  W. 
L.  Clevenger  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ohio  State:  University,  "lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  these  cultures  are  found  a 
reliable  source  of  souring  bacteria,  which, 
when  properly  used,  insure  a  more  uni- 
form quality  of  butter  and  cheese.  A 
Starter  is  simply  sour  milk  which  contains 
a  large  number  of  desirable  souring  bac- 
teria in  the  growing  stage.  It  will  have  a 
mild,  acid  odor,  and  when  added  to  pas- 
teurized cream  at  the  right  time  will  in- 
sure a  uniform,  excellent-flavored  but- 
ter." 

Trouble  is  often  experienced  on  the 
farm  in  getting  cream  to  churn  properly 
and  butter  from  it  that  will  be  uniform 
in  flavor  and  quality  from  season  to  sea- 
son. This  is  due  to  an  excess  of  unde- 
sirable bacteria  which  produce  bad 
flavors  and  prevent  the  proper  souring. 
This  condition  can  be  overcome  in  many 
cases  by  the  use  of  natural  starters, 
which  simply  means  the  adding  of  a  cul- 
ture which  is  known  to  contain  the  proper 
bacteria  for  souring  to  the  cream  in 
which  cultures  of  unknown  bacteria 
have  been  growing.  A  natural  starter 
can  be  made  by  putting  clean  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  in  a  sterilized  jar 
and  letting  it  stand  at  70  degrees  Fahren- 
heit until  it  thickens,  which  is  usually 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 
This  permits  the  lactic  acid  bacteria, 
which  are  naturally  more  numerous  in 
the  milk,  to  develop  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions.  This  culture  should 
be  added  to  the  cream  twelve  hours  pre- 
vious to  churning  in  quantity  varying 
with  the  size  of  the  churning  and  mixed 
thoroughly.  Unless  other  outside  unfa- 
vorable conditions  prevail,  the  adding  of 
this  starter  will  result  in  a  more  cer- 
tain churning  and  better  quality  of  butter. 


Hints  on  Churning 

Brief  hints  on  churning  in  the  farm 
dairy  are  given  in  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Ali  the  cream  should  be  passed  through 
a  finely  perforated  tin  strainer  as  it  is 
being  put  into  the  churn.  Churning  will 
be  completed  in  the  shortest  time  when 
the  churn  is  about  one-third  full.  The 
churn  should  never  be  more  than  half 


POULTRY 

ROSE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  - 
Chicago  blue  ribbon  winners.  Write  for 
price  list.  August  Barkmeicr,  Exeter, 
Neb. 


ROSE  -  COMB  WH1 TE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  thoroughbreds,  $1  and  $2;  eggs, 
$1  setting.  Orla  A.  Granger,  Glen  Elder, 
Kansas. 


full.  If  a  small  amount  of  cream  is  be- 
ing churned,  it  is  difficult  to  gather  the 
butter  properly  and  it  is  apt  to  be  over- 
churned.  When  coloring  is  used,  it 
should  be  added  to  the  cream  just  before 
churning  is  commenced.  Coloring  does 
not  improve  the  quality  of  the  butter, 
but  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  months  a 
little  coloring  improves  its  appearance. 
The  butter  makers  must  be  guided  in 
using  color  by  the  tastes  of  their  custo- 
mers.   Too  deep  a  shade  is  repulsive. 

The  proper  speed  for  the  churn  de- 
pends upon  its  size.  That  speed  which 
gives  the  greatest  concussion  will  be  the 
most  effective. 

If  the  cream  has  been  properly  pre- 
pared and  is  at  the  right  temperature,  the 
churning  may  be  finished  without  add- 
ing any  water.  If  for  any  reason  the 
butter  is  coming  a  little  too  fast,  it  is 
advisable  to  add,  just  when  the  cream  is 
breaking,  some  water  with  a  little  salt    Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
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EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  SIN- 
gle-comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $1.  fifteen: 
$">.  hundred.  Mrs  N.  Brodahl,  Box* 3.  Wa- 
ll oo.  Neb. 


EGGS—  BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Langshans,  Tou- 
louse geese.  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Hol- 
brook,  Neb.    


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  SCOR- 
ing  9U  to  94,  score  card  furnished,  $2.50  to 
$5  each.  Write  your  wants.  White  Rock 
Poultry  Farm,  Tilden,  Neb. 


CHOICE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCK- 
erels,  $2  to  $3.  E.  M.  Tarbell,  Lexington, 
Neb. 


TURKEYS  —  MAMMOTH 
Something     extra  large. 
Cresco,  Iowa.    Route  1. 


BRONZE  — 
Ed  Wilber, 


BIFF  WYANDOTTES  AND  BUFF 
Cochin  Bantams.  Good  cockerels  and 
stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  p«  r 
■setting.    P.  A.  Theobald.  W..yri'-.  N<  li. 

PURE-BRED  MAMMOTH  BRoNZK 
toms,  $5,  $6,  22-30  pounds.  Mrs.  W.  N 
Preston,  North  Loup,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  EGOS,  COCK  Kit  ELS. 
from  Barred  Rocks,  Houdans,  Orping- 
tons, Langshans,  Reds,  guineas,  drake.s, 
ganders;  also  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pige- 
ons. Write  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte  Center. 
Neb. 


in  it  about  two  degrees  colder  than  the 
cream.  This  will  assist  in  separating  the 
butter  from  the  buttermilk.  Two  com- 
mon causes  for  cream  churning  too  slow 
are:  First,  too  much  cream  in  the 
churn;  second,  the  temperature  of  the 
cream  is  too  low. 

The  time  of  stopping  the  churn  is  an 
important  point,  and  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  butter.  The 
churn  should  be  stopped  when  the  gran- 
ules are  about  the  size  of  wheat  or  split 
peas.  When  the  butter  is  churned  to  too 
small  granules,  many  of  them  will  go 
through  the  strainer  into  the  buttermilk 
and  cause  a  considerable  loss.  Over- 
churning  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
under-churning.  Over-churned  butter  will 
retain  a  large  amount  of  buttermilk, 
which  will  be  difficult  to  remove  in 
washing.  The  buttermilk  should  be 
drawn  off  as  soon  as  churning  is  com- 
pleted. A  dipper  with  a  wire  gauze  can 
be  used  for  straining  the  buttermilk. 

The  butter  should  be  washed  as  soon  as 
churning  is  finished,  and  only  pure,  clean 
water  should  be  usefl.  If  the  butter  is  for 
immediate  use,  rinse  the  butter  by  sprink- 
ling two  or  three  dipperfuls  of  cold  water 
over  the  butter,  allowing  it  to  run  off  at 
once.  Then  run  in  a  little  less  water  than 
there  was  cream  and  revolve  the  churn 
as  in  churning  until  the  granules  are 
about  the  size  of  large  peas  and  draw 
the    water    off  immediately. 


Forestry  Notes 
One  of  the  principal  by-products  of  the 
national  forests  of  Japan  is  furnished  by 
mushrooms,  which  have  yielded  in  one 
year  a  revenue  of  a  million  dollars. 
'  Articles  of  clothing  from  wood  fiber 
are  being  made  in  Europe.  The  material 
for  a  suit  costs  about  50  cents.  Clothing 
made  of  this  material,  however,  cannot 
be  washed. 


Sale  Dates 

Hereford  Cattle 

February  19  and  20— Nebraska  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  Grand 
Island,  Neb.,  Robert  Mousel,  Cambridge, 
Neb.,  manager. 

April  15  and  16,  1914— Breeders'  Combi- 
nation sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Rogers,  McCook,  JNeb.,  manager. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April    1    and    2,  1914— Charles  Escher, 


Duroc-Jerseys 

February  9— J.  J.  Kane.  Wisner 


February  10—  F. 
Neb 

February  11— M. 
Grove,  Neb. 


Neb. 

B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
O.  Froistad,  Newman 


LANDS 

COLORADO  FARM  BARGAIN  -  200 
acres,  11  miles  from  Denver  post, >f  lice, 
on  railroad  and  Mountain  Park  boule- 
vard, on  which  $100,00"  will  be  spent  thia 
year.  Excellent  Improvements.  Best 
paid-up  water  right,  18>;i  priority.  All 
cultivated,  including  115  acres  alfalfa— 
$NX)  per  acre,  easy  terms.  Owners,  Arm- 
strong &  Williams,  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver. 


SHALLOW  WATER  DISTRICT.  LO- 
gan  County,  Colorado.  Finest  farm  land 
in  the  west,  at  lowest  prices.  Reports 
show  300,000  bushels  of  corn  shipped  from 
our    territory    this    season.     Also  fine 


'February' 18-George  W.  Schwab,  Clay  wheat,  alfalfa  and  potato  land.  Agents 
Center,  Neb.  wanted.     Write  for  information-  Platte 


February  26— J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
February  27— Blackburn    Bros.,  Royal, 
Neb. 

February  27— O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

March  2— L.  J.   Kuzel,  Clarkson,  Neb. 
Poland-Chinas 

February  10— W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva,  Neb. 

February  11 — D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence, 
Neb.  _ 

February  20— A.  E.  Rich.  Creighton,  Neb. 

February  24 — Jacob  Dietsch,  Boone,  Neb. 

February  28— O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

March  6— William  Ferguson,  Scribner, 
Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 

March  14,  1914— Roy  Fisher,  Winside, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

March  11— E.  H.  Cosgrove,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

March  24— A.  C.  Shallenberger.  Alma, 
Neb. 


River   Valley    Land    Co.,    Omaha  State 

I  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

SPLENDID  UNIMPROVED  FARM 
Lands— 30,000  acres  of  farm  land  in  Clark 
county,  Wisconsin,  $18  an  acre.  Best  of 
terms  given,  good  soil,  good  water.  Land 
easily  cleared  and  well  located.  Wi  t. 
for  booklet,  "Your  Great  Opportunity." 
Agents  wanted;  commission  guaranteed. 
Lake  States  Land  Co.,  40G-6  Commerce 
Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  

SEEDS 

SEED  CORN,  HOME  GROWN,  GOOD 
yielder.    Iver  S.  Johnson,  Stanton,  Neb. 


Only  $2*Dgwn 

One  Year  to  Pay!f^ 

$24 


Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.l.  Light  runni 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim' 
ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.    Skims  95  qts 
r  hour.   Made  also  in  four 
izes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 


by  what 

ItBavea  in  cream.    Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  "direet-from-factory*' offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  half, 

ALB AUGH- DOVER  CO. 

2208  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


SAVE  YOUR  BACK 


Stop  lifting  into  wagon  bed  four  feet  from 
ground,  as  you  do  with  high  wooden  wheels. 
Lift  only  two  feet  by  equipping  with  low — 

EMPIRE  STEEL  WHEELS  ***" 

ONLY  2  FEET  FROM  THE  GROUND 

Lifting  reduced  50  per  cent.  No  repair  bills.  No 
30       breakdowns.    Pull  easier  over  soft  roads 
DAYS  and  fields.   Sizes  to  fit  any  axle.   Write  to- 
TRIAL  day  for  30  Days'  No  Risk  Free  Trial  Offer. 
fclHPIHE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Box49Lo  Qulncy,  III. 


Bargains  in  Land— 

on  the  crop  payment  (no  cash, 
down)  or  easy  cash  terms  plan  in 
the  "Shallow  Water"  districts  of 
eastern  Colorado.  Excellent  sub- 
irri&ated  soil;  water  at  from  6  to 
35  feet;  good  climate.  Here  is 
your  opportunity  to  get  a  good 
farm  on  very  easy  terms. 

Write  to  me  today  for  list  and 
full  information,  free  for  the  ask- 
ing-. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Room  1102  Union  Pacific  Building, 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


a 


  \ 

Lumber,  Millwork,  Shingle.-, 
Sash  and  Doors  and  Mouldings 

Delivered  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
Let  us  save  you  50%  on  your  next 
house  or  barn  bill.  Prompt  shipments 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  lists  of  ma- 
terial wanted.  Will  furnish  reference 
if  desired.  LOCAL  LUMBER  COM- 
PANY, 11th  &  Q  Sts.,  Tacoma,  Wash 


SEEDS 


95  cents 


Best  that  grow.  We  sell  di- 
rect to  gardeners  and  farm- 
ers at  wholesale.  Big  beauti- 
ful catalog  free.  Write  today 
Archias'  Seed  Store,  Dept. 232.  Sedalia,  Mo 

Railroad  Watch 


To  »6><jrtis«  oui 
of  ftivn  btrg&li 
for  ONLY  95  CENTS 


6  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Dew  friend*  nnd  introduce)  our  w».oce« 
tarut  R*ilrc*d  «»ub  by  niAll  poai  t*id 
,Bt  eneo't  tiM.  fall  nickel  atltar  »l»*»d 
kl,  ltrer  eBcaoeceot .  Oeci  wind  ud  nets  eer  »  p«rfecl 
timVkaVoer  »nd~  fully  ru*r»ntw«4 Tor  6  !»e*ra.     Bond  tMa  a4*«rtiMB«ai  i«  « 

with  95  CENTS  "a  -rmtob       be  t*°_*  *t  ™ran-.B,*n  PT'.^T 

8»tiafKt:m  fi  t,r*n  t*«d  or  money  refunded. 


Band  96o  todnj.  Addrwrt 


B.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


GET  MY  1914  SPECIAL  OFFER 


I 


other  machine  you  know  or.  no  matter  what  the  price.  Put  them  right  slue  l.jr  sl.le  and  tost  thorn  TheO>  , 
i  are  not  saUsflM™  eNew  Galloway  Sanitary  Is  tbe  machine  you  want,  you  can  return  it  and  I  U l> 


^✓William  Gallo- 
Company, 
Uouay  Sta. 
Waterloo.  Iowa. 


My  New  Dairy- 


valuable  "Cow  Book."     Regular  price  $1.25  but  tree  to  any  man> 


FREE  COW  Book  wn0  wants  to  make  more  money  out  of  his  cows.    This  book  + 

is  a  reeular  dairying  manual  and  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  any  man  following  its  com-  f     V.  U. 
monSe 'suctions.    You  can  get  a  copy  tree  by  just  wnt.ng  today  for  my  catalog  and  V 
specia.  offer.   Fill  in,  cut  out  and  mail  coupon  or  write  me  a  postal.  <r  State  


I-  Oiler.     rill  111,  tut  wm  oj  iu  ukub  »   -  -  ^ '    

Wm    Gallowav.  Pres.  William  Galloway  Co.  S\   We  also  m 

Will,    uairowaj,  .*..     "    . .  „     .         ,  .^gtnes.  manure  spreade 

263  Galloway  Sta,  Waterloo,  Iowa  ^—t  _  _ 


..  F.  R.  D  

cture  and  sell  direct  gasoline  en- 
rs  end  other  farm  machinery. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


February  7,  1914 


^   ^ 

Nebraska  Hereford 
Breeders'  Sale 

115  Head  of  High-Class  Cattle 
Will  Be  Offered  for  Sale  at 

Grand  Island,  Neb.,  March  19  and  20, 1914 

This  offering  will  consist  of  75  head  of  bulls  and  40 
females.  They  represent  the  natural  increase  of  15  of 
the  very  top  herds  of  Nebraska.  Nothing  is  being  con- 
signed but  first  class  animals,  and  every  breeder  stands 
behind  the  animals  he  is  putting  in  the  sale.  The  con- 
signors are:  G.  C.  Doehling,  Surprise,  Neb.;  Jno.  Mc- 
Connell,  Somerset,  Neb. ;  Elmer  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs,  Lex- 
ington, Neb.;  0.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb.;  E.C.Rodwell,  Cam- 
bridge, Neb.;  Henry  Smith,  Octavia,  Neb.;  F.  W.  Meus, 
Edison,  Nob.;  O.  J.  McCullogh,  Clarks,  Neb.;  Fred  Mc- 
Clymont,  Holdrege,  Neb.;  E.  H.  Gifford,  Lewiston,  Neb.; 
M.  D.  Meisenburg,  David  City,  Neb.;  Arthur  Smith,  Lex- 
ington, Neb.;  Binger  &  Son,  Callaway,  Neb.;  C.  G. 
Clement,  Ord,  Neb.  The  variety  of  breeding  and  the 
strong  individual  make-up  of  this  offering  will  certainly 
afford  exceptional  opportunities.    For  catalogue  address 

ROBERT  MOUSEL,  Mgr. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 

Auct's,  Col.  Kraschel,  Col.  Snell;  Fieldman,  G.  E.  Hall. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


FRIES  LAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
SB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINA  GILTS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  gilts  for  sale,  sired  by  Blue  Valley  and  Blue 
Valley's  Orange  by  Big  Orange.  They  have  been  given  the  double  treatment  and  are 
immune  from  disease,  and  all  bred  for  early  spring  farrow.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. THOMAS  F.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


HORSES 


Percherons  and  Belgians 


Our  New  Importation  of 
(Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  has  arrived. 

They  are  the  best  we  have 
ever  owned.  We  also  have  a  splendid  lot  of  American  breds  They  are  the  big. 
heavy-boned,  drafty  kind,  with  style  and  action.  Come  and  look  them  over.  We 
know  you  will  be  pleased.    A  Certificate  of  Soundness  Given  with  Each  Animal. 

We  invite  correspondence. 

WOLF  BROS.,  Albion,  Boone  County,  Neb. 


Percherons,  Belgians  and  Shires  gS*r  FlfS+Sr 

7  O  ing   m   asc    from  coming 

two-year-olds  to  matured  ages.  We  have  a  lot  of  two  and  three-year-old  stallions 
weighing  from  1900  to  2100  pounds;  among  them  a  fine  lot  of  pasture-raised  stal- 
lions— the  kind  for  the  western  breeder.  A  fine  lot  of  mares  for  sale.  Always  have 
stock  for  sale — never  sold  out.    Write  for  prices,  descriptions,  etc. 

NORTH  &  ROBINSON  CO.,  -  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


Foaled  and  grown  on  the  farm,  offered  at  farmer's  prices.  Eipht 
coming  2-year  studs,  !)  coming  3-year  studs,  8  3-year-old  and  over 
studs,  registered  Percheron  Society  of  America.  Of  the  big  type 
with  substance  and  from  French  ancestry  on  both  sides.  Just 
east  of  Omaha.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


80  Imported  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  mares  on  Bale 

My  rxhlhlt.  romprlae*  the  lurRoat  number  of  big, 
heavy-boned,  2000  to  2400-pound  vtalllona  to  be 
found  In  the  United  Stated.  The  cedar  Kapliln 
Jack  F;inn  In  the  Jnxk  motropolln  of  the  world. 
All  nation*  buy  Jaeka  here.  The  majority  of  the 
beat  mules  in  the  United  state*  arc  the  reaults 
of  1  ho  pa*t  twenty  yeara*  Improvement  inaugu- 
rated and  carried  on  here.  Write  for  oat.-ilOK*. 
CoDM  tr>  too  when  you  need  alack.  I  will  make 
It  worth  your  while. 

W.  I.    He  CLOW,  Cedar  Rapids  Stallion 
and  Jack  Farm.  Cedar  Baplde,  Iowa. 


JACKS    AND  JENNETS. 


Eighty  large-boned,  black 
Mammoth  Jacks,  15  to  16 
hands  standard,  guaran- 
teed and  priced  to  sell. 
The  kind  all  are  looking 
for.  Also  good,  young 
Percheron  atalllonn.  Reference, 
flvo  bnnka  of  Lawrence.  40 
nillett  west  of  Kansas  <  ltv  on 
Santa  Ke  and  IT.    P.   It.  R. 


Alt.  E.   SMITH,  -   -   LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Shallenberger  Changes  Date 

Hon.  A.  C.  Shallenberger  of  Alma,  Neb., 
has  changed  the  date  of  his  sale  of  Short- 
horn cattle  from  March  26  to  March  24. 
Mr.  Shallenberger' s  reason  for  doing  so 
is  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  Central 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  sale  to  be  held  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  March  25  and  26. 
This  will  give  breeders  an  opportunity  to 
attend  the  Shallenberger  sale  and  then 
go  to  Kansas  City  if  they  desire  to  do 
so.  He  is  going  to  have  an  offering  of 
cattle  that  as  a  whole  is  the  best  he 
has  ever  put  up  for  sale.  Better  get 
your  name  on  his  mailing  list  for  cata- 
logue and  watch  these  columns  for  fur- 
ther announcement. 

Jacks  and  Jennets  for  Sale 

Al  E.  Smith  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  has 
eighty  head  of  large,  heavy  boned  mam- 
moth jacks  that  he  is  offering  for  sale 
at  this  time.  These  jacks  are  from  fif- 
teen to  sixteen  hands  high,  are  a  grand 
good  lot  and  are  being  priced  to  sell. 
Mr.  Smith  also  has  a  number  of  mighty 
choice  young  Percheron  stallions  that  he 
will  sell  at  this  time.  He  is  one  of  the 
old  established  breeders  in  this  territory, 
and  we  feel  confident  he  will  be  able  to 
supply  your  wants  if  you  are  looking  for 
something  in  your  line.  Kindly  mention 
The   Twentieth    Century   Farmer  when 

writing.   

Rich's  Poland  Sale 

We  wish  to  call  attention  in  this  issue 
to  the  advertisement  of  A.  E.  .Rich  or 
Creighton,  Neb.,  who  will  sell  thirty-five 
head  of  choice  Poland-China  bred  sows 
and  gilts  at  his  farm  near  that  place  on 
Friday.  February  20.  The  offering  wUl 
consist  of  eight  fall  yearlings  and  twenty- 
seven  spring  gilts.  The  fall  yearlings  are 
a  choice,  smooth,  growthy  lot,  sired  by 
Nodaway  Lad,  a  son  of  Pawnee  Lad. 
Spring  gilts  are  sired  by  this  boar  and 
also  some  by  Victor,  Jr.,  a  son  of  Big 
Victor,  and  others  by  Pioneer  Pan,  a  son 
of  Pan  Look.  The  greater  part  of  them 
are  bred  to  Pioneer  Pan  and  Jumbo  Jim, 
he  by  McGath's  Big  Jumbo  and  out  of  a 
Giantess  bred  dam.  If  you  are  looking 
for  the  big,  smooth  kind  of  Poland- 
Chinas  with  plenty  of  bone  and  quality, 
write  Mr.  Rich  for  a  catalogue  and  ar- 
range to  attend  this  sale.  Kindly  men- 
tion The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 

writing.   

Immune  Polands   for  Sale 

Any  of  our  leaders  who  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  a  few  very  choice  Poland-China 
gilts  at  private  sale  will  do  well  to  get 
in  touch  with  Thomas  F.  Walker  &  Son 
of  Alexandria,  Neb.  Mr.  Walker,  sr.,  is 
one  of  the  old-time  Poland-China  breed- 
ers of  Nebraska,  and  they  have  a  herd 
that  is  good  enough  to  rank  right  up  with 
the  very  best  in  the  country.  The  fact  is. 
there  are  few  herds  in  the  country  pos- 
sessing a  combination  of  such  size  and 
qualitv  as  is  to  be  found  right  here  in 
this  herd.  These  gilts  they  are  offering 
for  sale  at  this  time  are  sired  by  Blue 
Valley  and  Blue  Valley  Orange,  two  of 
as  good  big  tvpe  boars  as  are  in  service 
in  any  one  herd  in  the  country.  One  of 
the  important  facts  connected  with  these 
gilts  is  that  they  are  immune  from  dis- 
ease and  we  trust  that  any  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  looking  for  anything  in  this 
line  will  not  hesitate  to  write  Messrs. 
Walker  &  Son,  mentioning  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


Mulefoot  Breeders'  Meet. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Mulefoot  Hog  Record  associa- 
tion held  in  Columbus,  O.,  John  H.  Dun- 
lap  of  Wilhamsport,  O.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent; Prof.  C.  W.  Burkett  of  Newburg, 
N.  Y.,  vice  president,  and  Robert  E. 
Pfeiffer  of  Columbus,  O.,  secretary.  Ap- 
plicants for  membership  are  being  re- 
ceived from  all  over  the  United  States  by 
the  association.  The  future  seems  very 
bright  for  this  Tecord  association,  whose 
managen  ent  is  composed  of  men  of  ex- 
perience and  ability.  Mr.  Dunlap  has 
been  appointed  on  the  live  stock  board 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  by  ex- 
position officials.  While  the  association 
is  comparatively  young,  all  members 
present  were  surprised  to  learn  of  the 
business  done  the  last  year,  and  of  the 
good  balance  in  the  treasury.  There  is  a 
Slowing  demand  for  these  hogs  and  tha 
association  expects  to  do  some  publicity 
advertising  as  well  as  to  give  informa- 
tion to  the  many  inquirers.  Mr.  Pfeiffer, 
the  secretary,  was  elected  because  a  man 
was  wanted  who  was  not  breeding  these 
hogs  and  would  be  impartial  in  every 
way  to  the  members.  It  was  asked  that 
the  secret aiy  make  arrangements  to  have 
classes  for  these  hogs  this  year  at  as 
many  fairs  ns  possible.  The  association 
published  two  herd  books  last  year  and 
they  are  both  free  to  new  members  who 
come  in  now. 


MouscI   Bros.'   Hereford  Sale 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  represen- 
tative gatherings  of  breeders  ever  seen 


at  a  sale  of  Hereford  cattle  in  Nebraska 
was    that    which    attended    the    sale  of 

Mouscl  Bros,  at  Cambridge,  Neb.,  on  Jan- 
uary 28.  Breeders  were  present  from 
practically  every  state  in  the  corn  belt 
and  range  country,  and  the  prices  paid 
for  the  cattle  were  the  best  evidence  of 
the  high  regard  in  v\  Inch  the  cattle  were 
held  by  those  present.  However,  wo 
want  to  add  that  the  offering  as  a  whole 
was  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  we  f 
havo  seen  sold  in  a  long  time.  The  top 
price  paid  in  the  bull  end  of  the  auction 
was  $1,025,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that 
the  purchaser  was  a  Nebraska  man,  Mr. 
John  MoConneU  of  Somerset,  Neb.,  be- 
ing the  buyer.  This  was  on  lot  8  in  the 
catalogue.  Beau  Mischief  40th,  an  8- 
nionth-old  calf  sired  by  Beau  Mischief 
and  out  of  the  great  breeding  cow,  May- 
belle  20th.  Mr.  McConnell  also  paid  $700 
for  the  great  cow,  Germania  2d,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Great  Princeps.  The  top  female 
was  Mischief  Maker  36th,  a  daughter  of 
the  great  cow  above  named  and  also 
sired  by  Bead  Mischief.  Price  paid  for 
this  yearling  heifer  was  $810  and  the  pur- 
chaser was  J.  M.  Curtice  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  She  was  the  first  prize  senior  heifer 
calf  at  the  International  at  (Chicago  this 
year.  Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
sales  and  also  purchasers. 

Thirty-four  buRs  brought  $11,270,  aver- 
age. $331.47. 

Twenty-three    females    breught  $8,3(if), 
average  $363.48. 
Fifty-seven  kead  brought  J19.G30,  aver- 


age $344.40. 

BULLS. 

Lot.  Price. 

4—  Will  Henn,  Denver,  Colo  $  505 

7—  C.  S.  Behrent,  Oronoque,  Kan   505 

8—  John  McConnell,  Somerset,  Neb..  1,025 

13—  O.  S.  Gibbons,  Atlantic,  la   910 

14—  Fritz  Bickel,  Loup  City,  Neb   280 

16—  J.  W.  Sehroeder,  Bird  City,  Kan.  300 
18— C.  G.  Nelson,  Elwood,  Neb   200 

20—  A.    W.    Hunt,    Cambridge,   Neb..  180 

25—  Henry  Asbrae,  Fordyce,  Neb   25o 

28— Marion  Armentrout,  Botna,  la   455 

30—  Andy  Norrell,  North  Park,  Colo..  215 

31 —  Albert  Johnson,  Cambridge,  Neb..  195 
33— Harmon  Bros.,  Edison,  Neb   165 

35—  James  Ensley,  Holbrook,  Neb....  145 

36—  J.  A.  Shode,  Kingsley,  la   420 

37—  Freeman  Rhodes,  Cambridge,  Neb  205 

39—  Andy  Norrell    300 

41—   175 

42—  Fred  MeClay,  Holdrege,  Neb   355 

43—  M.  J.  Meyerly,  Holbrook,  Neb...  145 

45— John  Goslin,   Kansas  City   200 

4<1—  Jesse  Engle  &  Son,  Sheridan,  Mo.  480 

48—  Guy  Clement,  Ord,  Neb   410 

49—  Tom  Goslin,  Kansas  City,  Mo...  300 

50—  Ray  Reynolds,  Cambridge,   Neb.  200 

51—  John  Goslin    340 

52—  Allen  Grant,  Imperial,  Neb   350 

53—  Andy  Norrell    275 

55—  Andy  Norrell    ISO 

64—  L.  J.  Smith  &  Son  Parker  Colo...  245 

65—  Lee  Douche,  Stockville,  Neb   290 

69— Earl  Shietz,  Cambridge,  Neb   195 

FEMALES. 

5—  H.  D.  Cornish,  Osborne.  Mo   700 

6—  Fritz  Bickel,  Loup  City,  Neb....  4S5 

9—  James  McCloud,  Indianola,  Neb.  30o 

10—  J.  M.  Curtice,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  810 

11—  H.  D.  Cornish    450 

12^John    McConnell    700 

15—  L.  J.  Smith  &  Son   150 

17—  George  J.  Anistey,  Massena,  la..  615 

21—  M.    D.    Meisenburg,    David  City, 

Neb    500 

26—  L.  J.  Smith  &  Son   235 

32—  L.  N.  Taylor,  Imperial,  Neb   225 

38—  C.  J.  Taylor    220 

40—  E.  B.  Carter,  Cambridge,  Neb...  250 

44—  E.  H.  Gifford,  Lewiston,  Neb....  325 
47— Dr.    E,    T.    Watkins,  Cambridge 

Neb   205 

54—  Chris  Wicke,  Udell,  Kan   190 

56—  Frank  Bean,  Red  Cloud,  Neb....  325 

57—  Chris  Wicke    210 

68— John  McConnell    280 

59—  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wilkinson,  Edison,  Neb  175 

60—  Charles  Thompson  Indianola,  Neb  380 

61—  Charles  Thompson   475 

62—  Marion  Armentrout    335 

GO— John  McConnell    3S0 

67— FTed  Moore,  Holbrook,  Neb   410 


Nebraska    Hereford    Breeders'  Sale 

A  Hereford  event  of  unusual  importance 
will  be  the  sale  of  115  head  of  high  class 
cattle  to  be  sold  at  Grand  Island,  Neb., 
on  February  19  and  20.  This  sale  is  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nebraska 
Hereford  Breeders'  association  and  will 
be  made  up  of  consignments  from  many 
of  the  leading  herds  of  the  state.  It  is 
being  held  Tinder  the  direct  supervision 
of  Robert  Mouse!  of  Cambridge.  Neb.  Mr. 
Mousel  has  personally  inspected  practi- 
cally all  the  cattle  going  in  this  offering 
and  we  are  quoting  below  what  he  has 
to  say  regarding  those  being  consigned 
by  the  different  breeders: 

G.  C.  Doehling,  Surprise  Neb.,  sells  five 
bulls  and  they  are  five  very  choice  ones. 
Mostly  the  get  of  Marquis  by  Bearmont. 
Some,  choice  herd  bull  propositions  among 
them,  with  ample  scale  and  quality. 

John  McConnell,  manager,  Somerset. 
Neb.,  sells  ten  head  of  very  choice  cattle, 
including  eight  bulls  and  two  female..* 
with  good  scale  and  well  developed,  grown 
out  of  doors,  including  Dales  Lad  by 
Gladys  I-Jid  and  out  of  the  sensational 
$5,100  cow  Miss  Dale.  One  of  the  chief 
attractions  is  Jessamine  Lad  by  Gladys 
Lad  and  out  of  Jessamine.  Me  also  sells 
Miss  Dalo  No.  119S19.  Look  up  the  pedi- 
grees.   It  will  please  you. 

Elmer  E.  and  N.  T.  Young.  Lexington, 
Neb.,  sell  ten  head  including  eight  very 
choicely  bred  heifers,  bred  to  his  herd 
bull  Tempter  Third,  he  by  Beaumont,  and 
two  young  bulls.  This  Is  a  lot  of  care- 
fully selected  animals   for  this  sale. 

O  E.  Green  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  sells  ten 
head,  six  are  bulls  and  a  choice  lot  they 
(CONTlNtTBO  ON  PAOB  THTRTY.) 
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'utting  Up  Woven  Wire  Fence 

5ome  Farmers  Practically  Throw  Money  Away 


A~>S  OUR  population  increases  ourl  of  getting-  it 
£^  I  large  farms  are  cut  up  into  |  liable  to  not 
1  I  smaller  ones,  and  with  this  cut- 
HSg^J  ting  down  of  the  size  of  our 
farms  comes  the  question  of 
ticing'  these  smaller  tracts  that  they 
ty  be  made  to  pay  the  best.  Years  ago, 
>en  the  barbed  wire  fence  was  first 
:roduced  into  the  country,  it  filled  the 
1  exactly.  The  fields  were  large,  little 
ne  grass  was  grown  and  the  small  de 
Is  of  getting  the  most  out  of  a  little, 
re  not  looked  after  as  they  are  now. 
Vithout  question,  the  fence  of  today 
be  used  most  successfully  on  the  farm 
the  woven  wire  fence.  It  is  not  ex- 
asive,  will  enclose  a  field  to  keep  any- 
ng  from  a  chicken  to  a  stallion  or  a 
II,  and,  if  properly  put  up,  will  last  for 
long  term  of  years. 

Put  the  Pence  Up  Properly 
'he  matter  of  properly  putting  up  a 
ven  wire  fence  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
•tance.  "We  believe  that  ~>0  per  cent 
the  money  put  into  woven  wire  fences 
this  country  is  practically  thrown 
ay,  as  far  as  the  use  of  the  fence  is 
leerned,  after  the  first  or  second  year. 
1  this  waste  just  because  the  party 
;ting  up  the  fence  does  not  put  in  a 
id  corner.  To  put  in  a  good  corner 
which  woven  wire  fence  is  to  be 
stched  requires  time,  the  right  method 
I  a  good,  sound  post  of  sufficient  size. 

would  have  a  red  cedar  post  not 
>  than  eight  feet  long,  as  large  as  a 
n's  body  and  sound.  This  post  should 
firmly  set  not  less  than  three  and  a 
E  feet  in  the  ground  and  the  man  who 
)  it  should  take  more  time  in  filling 
hole  and  tamping  around  the  post 
n  he  did  in  making  the  hole.  Firmly 
ce  the  post  so  that  when  the  fence  is 
itched  there  will  positively  be  no 
ing.  A  wire  fence  is  good  and  useful 
:  as  long  as  it  is  well  stretched  and 
longer.  When  once  it  begins  to  sag 
slacken  its  usefulness  is  about  gone, 
stretching  the  fence  don't  be  afraid 


too  tight:  you    are  more 
stretch  it  enough. 
In  stapling    the    fence    to    the  inter- 
mediate posts,  staples  of  sufficient  length 
should  be  used  to  permit  the  staple  to 
be  firmly  driven  into  the  post  and  leave 


the  next  twenty  years  at  least.  He  says, 
too,  that  investigations  have  established 
beyond  doubt  that  natural  reseeding  can 
be  accomplished  best  by  a  rotation  sys- 
tem of  grazing  based  upon  the  simple 
principle  that  grazing  aids  in  scattering 
and  planting  the  seed  after  the  seed  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  mature. 
Reports  show  that  areas  protected  until 
after  seed  maturity  and  then  grazed,  as 
compared  with  areas  absolutely  protected 
for  the  whole  year  against  grazing,  are 


HOGS 


sufficient  room  between  the  staple  and  approximately  50  per  cent  better,  and 
the  post  for  the  free  play  of  the  wire,  j  Probably  200  per  cent  better  than  range 


necessary  on  account  of  contraction  and 
expansion  due  to  changes  of  temperature. 
Strands  of  the  fence  are  often  broken 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  fence  destroyed 
by  stapling  the  wire  firmly  to  the  inter- 
mediate post. 

Barbed  Wire  Bad  for  Animals 

Every  year  our  farmers  are  losing 
many  thousands  of  dollars  by  having 
their  live  stock  cut  on  barbed  wire  fence. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  our  horses. 
Many  a  good  horse  that  mi^ht  go  into 
the  market  and  bring  a  top  price  is  need- 
lessly ruined  with  barbed  wire.  This  loss 
would  in  many  cases  fence  the  field  in 
which  this  horse  is  kept  with  a  woven 
wire  fence,  which,  once  properly  con- 
structed, would  hold  any  of  your  stock, 
and  when  you  turned  them  into  the  field 
you  could  rest  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  would  not  only  be  there  when 
you  wanted  them,  but  would  be  safe 
from  harm. 

How  often  at  milking  time  have  you 
been  "handed  a  package"  in  the  form 
of  the  old  cow's  right  hind  foot,  all 
because  she  had  the  misfortune  to  come 
in  contact  with  some  of  your  barbed 
wire  fencing.  In  turn  you  gave  her  your 
compliments  a  la  milk  stool  vigorously 
applied,  and  every  time  you  gave  her  a 
belt  you  were  taking  money  out  of  your 
pocket  because  of  the  decreased  flow  of 
milk. 

A  farm  well  fenced  with  good  woven 
wire  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  joy.  aa 
well  as  money  saver  and  a  money  maker. 
You  will  be  better  natured,  better  to  your 
family,  better  to  your  live  stock;  they 
will  grow  better,  and  your  further  re- 
gard will  be  a  better  bank  balance. 


ational  Forests  Valuable  to  Stockmen 


3 ALBERT  F.  Potter,  associate  for- 
ester, United  States  Forest 
service,  in  an  address  before  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  asso- 
ciation, said  that  the  question 
neat  supply  is  involved  in  the  meth- 
of  grazing  used  on  the  national  for- 
.  He  also  made  the  statement  that 
•grazed  ranges  aan-  be  improved 
ker  through  use  than  they  could  be 
ley  were  left  idle. 

a  points  out  that  the  forage  resources 
the  national  forests  represent  a  valu- 
:  asset  upon  which  not  only  the  stock- 
l  depends,  but  -  that  of  a  large  pro- 
ion  of  the  people.  The  task  of  the 
ernment  has  been  to  work  out  a  plan 
ch  would  develop  this  resource  and 
mote  its  use  to  the  fullest  extent  with- 
harming  tree  growth, 
tiring  the  first  three  weeks  of  admin- 
ation,  from  1905-07,  the  problem  of  the 
'ice  was  to  take  care  of  areas  which 
been  bady  overgrazed,  and  a  ma- 
al  reduction  had  to  be  made  in  the 
iber  of  stock  grazed  before  the  dam- 
could  be  stopped.  From  the  begin- 
%,  the  forest  service  invited  the  co- 
ration  of  the  stockmen  and  consulted 
h  them  regarding  the  practicability  ot 
plans  which  were  to  be  adopted.  This 
aperation  was  secured  through  the 
ious  stockgrowers'  associations  and  it 
3  so  successful  that  similar  associa- 
is  have  grown  up  among  other  users 
the  national  forests, 
efore  range  control  was  put  into  ef- 
t,  the  feed  belonged  to  the  man  who 
his  stock  on  the  land  first,  though 
re  was  no  way  by  which  he  eoultt  hold 
except  by  physical  force.  Under  such 
tern  might  made  right,  and  the  only 
•tight  was  to  get  what  feed  there  was 
ile  it  lasted.  This  condition  led  to 
ions  controversy  and  out  of  it  grew 
range  wars  which  often  resulted  in 
s  of  life  and  property.  Under  the  pres- 
;  control  right  prevails,  and  had  noth- 


ing else  been  accomplished,  Mr.  Potter 
says,  the  removal  of  this  one  evil  alone 
would  have  made  the  work  worth  while. 

But  he  goes  still  further  and  states 
that  the  systematic  use  of  the  ranges  has 
stopped  loss  of  forage  and  that  the  feed 
formerly  wasted  has  been  putting  the 
stock  in  better  condition,  with  the  result 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  stockmen  have 
been  able  to  sell  beef  and  mutton  direct 
from  the  ranges  where  they  were  before 
pioducing"  only  animals  which  had  to  be 
fed  and  conditioned  before  they  could  be 
put  on  the  market. 

He  called  attention  to  the  experiments 
of  the  government  in  artificially  reseed- 
ing the  grazing  areas  to  cultivated 
grasses,  and  showed  that  in  some  cases 
the  forage  crop  has  been  increased  as 
much  as  400  per  cent.  He  maintained, 
however,  that  this  method  is  both  slow 
and  expensive,  and  said  that  the  great 
part  of  the  range  lands  must  be  improved 
by  protection  and  natural  reseeding,  for 


which  has  not  been  protected  at  all.  This 
means  that  ranges  can  be  improved  faster 
in  use  than  they  can  be  in  idleness,  and 
the  principle  is  being  adopted  on  many 
of  the  forests. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  new  open  system 
of  handling  sheep,  which  is  simply  quieter 
herding  during  the  day  and  bedding  the 
sheep  where  night  overtakes  them.  He 
contrasts  this  with  the  old  plan  of  herd- 
ing sheep  close  by  the  use  of  dogs  and 
returning  them  each  night  to  a  fixed  bed 
ground.  The  old  plan,  of  course,  rendered 
certain  areas  absolutely  bare  and  the  go- 
ing from  and  returning  to  the  bed  grounds 
trampled  a  great  deal  of  forage.  He  esti- 
mated that  an  increase  of  10  to  25  per 
cent  has  been  added  to  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  ranges  and  that  five  pounds 
weight  has  been  added  per  lamb,  because 
they  have  not  been  harassed  by  herding 
or  forced  to  trail  long  distances  to  and 
from  bed  grounds.  On  5,000,000  lambs  this 
means  25,000,000  pounds  added  to  the  sheep 
men's  salable  product  and  to  the  coun- 
try's meat  supply. 

He  gave  an  amusing  instance  of  a  gov- 
ernment experiment  in  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  try  out  the  old  alongside  of 
the  new  system,  but  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  secure  a  sheep  owner  who 
would  return  to  the  old  method,  except 
through  a  bonus.  The  change  in  handling 
has  been  in  large  part  responsible  for  the 
building  up  of  the  Madison  forest,  which, 
there  enabled  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep  grazed  from  90,000  to  107,000,  with 
promises  of  further  increases  of  several 
thousand. 

One  objection  to  the  new  method  of 
handling  sheep  brought  up  by  many  own-  , 
ers  has  been  that  the  herders  who  were  j 
used  to  the  close  system  would  not  adopt 
the  new  one.  The  associate  forester  says 
that  herders  naturally  take  a  pride  in 
having  their  sheep  look  well,  and  that 
since  they  are  coming  to  realize  that  open 
herding  means  better  sheep  they  volun- 
tarily adopt  it. 

In    conclusion    Mr.    Potter  mentioned 
other  studies  and  experiments  which  the 
forest  service  is  undertaking  to  help  stock  | 
growers  utilize  the  forest  resources. 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  sac- 
cess  than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  liu. 
est  herd  in  the  U.  8.  Every  one  an  early  Weloper 
ready  for  the  market  at  sir  months  old;  I  want  to 
place  one  hop-  in  each  community  to  advertise  nv 
herd.  Write  for  myiilan,"HowLoM  ,Ih  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  Mloh. 


DUROC-.JKBSKY  HOGS 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake.  Gold  Bond. 
SIT.  L.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  AUj 
lied  sows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center.  Neb. 
'   

POLAXD-CHIXA  HO(iS 

POLAND-CHINA  OPPORTUNITIES 

Big,  smooth,  heavy  boned,  easy  feed- 
ers. Spring  males,  by  the  noted  Way- 
side Jumbo.  Write  me.  I  have  what 
you  want. 

FRED  WILLE,  Columbus,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIX-FRIKSI  \\ 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Last  year  a  California  Holstein  made  a 
yearly  record  of  7S4.13  pounds  o£  fat  from 
25,981. 8  pounds  of  milk. 

After  an  interval  of  two  months  she  began 
another  yearly  test,  which  has  Just  come  to 
a  close,  with  a  record  of  868.1  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  from  28. 826  4  pounds  of  milk. 

These  two  successive  yearly  tests,  during 
which  34.800  pounds  of  milk  were  made,  are 
more  evidence  that  great  records  are  not 
spasmodic  efforts,  but  represent  capacity  per- 
manently developed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Hol«tein-Friesian  A*«o.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box   179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  gale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  ol 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUXG.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE  

RED  P  O  LL  S 

Bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
vour  wants  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


POLANDS  AT  AUCTION 


AT 


Creighton,  Neb.,  Feb.  20,  '14 

Af*    ff         1    8  Fal1  Yearlings  and  27  Spring  Gilts.    The  offering 

HPqH     *s  sired  by  Nodaway  Lad  by  Pawnee  l.ad,  Victor  Jr., 
AAVOAI    by  Big  Victor  and  Pioneer  Pan  by  Pan  Look.  They 
are  bred  to  Pioneer  Pan  and  Jumbo  Jim.  the  latter  a  Mauw  Giantess 
bred  hog.    If  you  are  looking  for  the  big,  smooth  kind,  with  plenty 
of  scale  and  bone,  write  for  catalogue  to 

A.  E.  RICH,  .  .  Creighton,  Nebraska 


WANTED  SS^^i^ff 

1  ■«■  *^  1914  Special  Offer! 


Write  me  right  now!   Get  in  at  the  start  on  my  new,  whirlwind  spreader  cam- 
paign which  means  a  lot  to  the  first  ten  or  raore  men  in  every  township.  It  _  - 
means  the  most  liberal,  ptollt-sliaring  oiler  you  ever  heard  of  in  your  life.  A 
~\  chance  to  set  a  Galloway  spreader  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you  In  tho 
P  end.   Listen!    I  know  you  want  to  get  the  best  manure  spreader  made.    I  know 
i   you  want  to  buy  it  ;.t  the  lowest  possible  price.  That's  only  good,  sound  business 
sense.  Then  you  cau't  afford  to  pass  by  this  unheard  of  offer.  Not  by  any  menus! 
f  Write  me  today  for  my  new  spreader  catalog  showing  the  complete  Galloway 
'  tine  and  I  will  send  you  details  of  my  new  offer.    Just  flllin,  cut  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  or  write  me  a  postal— Now! 

Buy  Direct  from  the  Manufacturer— Save  $25  to  $45 

Galloway  manure  spreaders  are  made  in  our  own  factories  and  sold  direct  to  you  at 
s  lowest  prices  ever  made.  You  don't  have  a  lot  of  middlemen's  profits  to  pay  which 
n't  add  one  cent  of  value  to  any  machine.  Isn't  that  a  fact?  It  certainly  is!  Then  why 
be  your  own  dealer  and  buy  on  my  direct  from  factory,  money  saving  plan?  Wilh. 
days'  free  trial  privilege— 5  year  guarantee  and  $25,000  bond  back  of  every  machine, 
oney  back,  with  freight  paid  both  ways,  if  not  satisfied.  Can  you  beat  It?  Never. 

F Valuable  Book  ot  Information      Every  man  owning  ten  or  more  acres 
_  „.  C.„Q.       wants  my  new  book  A  Streak  01  Gold. 

9  Ea  /*  sireaK     If,  chuck  full  of  valuable  information. 

riUla  of  Gold  Tells  How  to  Produce  the  Manure;  How 
to  Take  Care  of  It;  How  to  Cash  It  In.  I'll  send  you  a  free  copy  when  you  sei 
for  my  new  spreader  catalog.  Fill  in.  cut  out  and  mail  coupon  today  or  write  ■  postal 


IUMMT, 

269  Gallowsr  Sta,  Waterloo,  (owl 
Please  send  me  your  spreader 
catalog,  New  1911  Special  Offer 
and  "A  Streak  of  Gold"  book 
A5treak0t^^  lrao-  Postage  paid. 

B!6  mokct  »  «as>^  Name  — 

ZZOZZi**   \  P.O. 


Slate. 


Galloway,  Pres.  William  Galloway  CoM  269  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


\     We  also  manu. 
,*%    tacture  and 
A  sc  ' 1  direct 
' .e.  gasoline  en* 
Ii  «.  gmes  and 
cream 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C  Davenport 


BATHER   conditions   have  been 
the  dominating  influence  in  the 
cattle    trade    during    the  last 
week  or  more,  and  that  influ- 
ence has  all  been  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  selling  interests.    It  lias  often 
been  noted  that  there  is  something  about 
mild   weather  that  decreases  rnr  public 
appetite  for  meats  of  all  kinds,  especially 
beef,  and  with  weather  of  that  descrip- 
tion prevailing  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  the  demand   for  meat  pro- 
ducts of  all  kinds  was  largely  curtailed. 
Unfortunately,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
demand   for  that  reason  was  less  brisk 
than  usual,  there  came  reports  of  three 
boat  loads  of  Argentina  beef  to  be  landed 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days.  Another 
unfortunate  coincidence  was  the  fact  that 
receipts  of  live  cattle  at  all  the  big  mar- 
ket centers  were  liberal.     Thus,  just  at 
the  time  that  the  consuming  demand  was 
especially  poor,  the  receipts  of  live  cat- 
tle and  of  imported  beef  became  large. 
No  clearer  case  of  supply  and  demand 
could  be  offered  by  the  market,  and  the 
supply  being   in   excess  of  the  demand, 
prices  declined  sharply  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  restricted  buying.     Thus  at 
the  close  of  the  week  cattle  were  quoted 
anywhere  from  10c  to  25c  or  more  lower 
at   the  different   points,    the   amount  of 
decline  depending  largely  upon  the  kind 
of  cattle,  the  medium  and  half  Tat  grades 
selling  to  the  poorest  advantage. 
Feeders  in  Haste  to  Ship 
The  same  mild  weather  that  decreased 
the  consuming  demand  for  beef  put  yards 
in  many  sections  of  the  west  in  the  very 
worst   condition,    mud   being  knee  deep. 
This  was  the  most  common  explanation 
on  the  part  of  feeders  for  their  haste  in 
shipping  cattle  and  may  be  taken  as  the 
chief  reason  for  the  liberal  receipts  noted 
above.    At  the  same  time  the  high  prices 
prevailing  the  previous  week  undoubtedly 
induced  many  feeders  to  unload.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  the 
medium  and  half  fat  kinds.    On  the  other 
hand  there  was  a  distinct  shortage  in  the 
offerings  of  strictly  good  and  well  fin- 
ished beeves. 

Old-timers  in  the  cattle  trade  are  never 
surprised  when  the  market  reacts  a  little 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  it  is  a  tra- 
dition of  the  trade  that  cattle  generally 
break  some  time  during  January.  If  so 
the  break  has  taken  place  and  still  prices 
are  by  no  means  bad  so  far  as  the  better 
grades  of  cattle  are  concerned. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  mild  weather,  which 
has  undoubtedly  hurt  the  sale  of  cattle, 
has  been  of  great  value  to  the  feeders.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  stock  of  every 
kind  requires  less  feed  during  mild 
weather  and  at  the  same  time  takes  on 
flesh  much  more  rapidly.    The  less  active 


be  of  very  much  importance.  The  mar- 
ket all  week  was  in  a  good  healthy  con- 
dition, but  buyers  toolt~  advantage  ot 
liberal  receipts  to  bear  prices  a  little. 
Still  it  is  very  apparent  that  they  wanted 
the  hogs  and  on  most  days  supplies  at 
all  points  were  well  cleaned  up.  Even 
after  the  decline  noted  above,  hogs  wrre 
still  selling  better  on  an  average  thaa 
any  time  barring  the  previous  week 
since  the  latter  part  of  September  or 
early  part  of  October,  which  means  that 
from  a  seller's  standpoint  prices  have 
been  very  satisfactory. 

Hogs  continue  to  occupy  a  bullish  posi- 
tion. Government  reports  recently  issued 
show  a  large  decrease  in  country  sup- 
plies and  figures  compiled  by  individuals 
indicate  the  same  thing,  some  of  these 
estimates  placing  the  number  of  hogs 
in  the  country  at  the  present  time  as 
smaller  than  two  years  ago  by  S.000,000 
to  10.000,000  head.  Receipts  at  the  six  big 
markets  for  January  show  a  decrease  of 
about  200,000  head  as  compared  with 
January  of  last  year.  Taking  the  record 
of  eleven  markets,  the  showing  is  not  so 
bullish,  the  decrease  being  only  about 
60,000  head.  On  the  other  hand  eleven 
markets  show  a  falling  off  for  January 
as  compared  with  two  years  ago  of  over 
500.000  head,  so  that  however  the  com- 
parisons may  be  made  the  general  ten- 
dency of  all  of  thorn  is  bullish.  This 
does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  mar- 
ket is  going  to  score  any  great  ad- 
vance in  the  immediate  future,  as  prices 
are  already  high  as  noted  above.  Still 
the  feeling  is  strong  and  the  bulls  are 
inclined  to  look  for  higher  prices  before 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Heavy  Sheep  Shipments 

Sheep  and  lambs  for  some  little  time 
back  have  been  playing  see-saw,  up  for 
a  few  days  and  then  down  for  a  few 
without  any  great  or  permanent  changes 
taking  place.  Last  week  the  mutton 
market  suffered  severely  from  weather 
conditions,  mutton  being  fully  as  sensi- 
tive to  unseasonable  weather  conditions 
as  beef.  The  receipts  were  also  large, 
running  considerably  ahead  of  the  cor- 
responding week  of  last  year,  and  that 
tended  to  still  further  depress  the 
market. 

The  six  big  markets  of  the  country 
showed  an  increase  in  sheep  during  Jan- 
uary of  about  S5.000  head,  being  the  only 
kind  of  stock  to  show  improvement  in 
receipts.  "While  most  sheep  men  still 
adhere  to  the  opinion  voiced  in  these 
columns  some  time  ago  that  prices  will 
continue  to  fluctuate  within  reasonably 
narrow  limits,  their  attitude  is  not  what 
might  be  caled  bullish.  It  is  pretty  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  supply  of  sheep 
on  feed  is  quite  liberal,  while  there  is 
nothing  in  the  wool  market  to  induce 
flock  masters  to  hold  back  their  stock. 
For  weeks  back  lambs  of  the  better 
grades  have  been  selling  on   the  basis 


demand  for  corn  and  alfalfa  has  caused 
these  comodities  to  ease  off  in  price.  Thus  I  of  say  $8.00  at  Omaha,  the  price  ran 


the  feeder  has  had  the  double  advantage 
of  putting  more  flesh  on  his  stock  and  at 
the  same  time  has  secured  feed  at  a  lower 
price. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  mar- 
ket continues  good.  Receipts  for  the 
month  of  January  at  the  six  big  markets 
!-how  a  decrease  of  50/JOO  head  in  round 
numbers  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  year.  While  these  figures  are 
not  large  they  are  bullish  in  their  tend- 
ency. A  bear  future  of  the  market  is  the 
generally  accepted  fact  that  there  are  a 
good  many  more  cattle  on  feed  in  east- 
ern states  than  usual,  and  these  cattle 
must  of  necessity  cut  down  to  some  ex- 
tent the  demand  for  western  beef.  A  good 
many  operators  are  anticipating  that  re- 
ceipts of  cattle  during  the  next  month 
will  he  fully  up  to  requirements  of  the 
consuming  demand,  but  no  one  is  antici- 
pating any  great  surplus,  so  that  if  the 
COUntTy  uses  good  judgment  In  letting  the 
cattle  come  forward  steadily  and  not  all 
In  a  bunch  there  is  do  reason  why  the 
market  should  not  be  in  a  good,  healthy 
condition, 

Rfoga  Decline  Slightly 

Hogs  sold  on  an  average  a  Ittle  lower 
la*t  week  than  dining  the  week  before, 
but  the  change  was  not  large  enough  to 


a  little  above  or  a  little  below  that  figure 
as  receipts  became  heavy  or  light..  If 
they  can  be  kept  on  about  that  basis,  the 
trade  will  be  fairly  well  satisfied. 


POTII.TRY — Andalusians 

BLUE  ANDALUSTAN  OOCKERKLS- 
Sweepstake  winners,  scoring  05.  $2.50; 
eggs,  $3  setting.  Maude  McMurry, 
Bolckow.  Mo 


OOLDFAND 
lay  and  show. 
Wm.  Farrand, 


Anconas 

ANCONAS  —  EKED  TO 
Settings  very  reasonable. 
Central  City,  Neb. 


POULTRY — Cochins 

FOR  SALE— PARTRIDGE  COCHINS 
pure  blond.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wonderly,  Ren* 
diet,  Neb. 


Leghorns  * 

ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels.    Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Waboo,  NeS 


Licfht  Brahmas 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS  FOR 
sale.  Mrs.  Mary  Palmer.  Broken  Bow, 
Neb. 


Laiigshans 

CHOICE  BLACK  LANGSHANS — M  A  E 
Curtis,  Lyons,  Neb. 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  BLACK  LANO- 
shan  cockerels  for  $25  each.  Good  cock- 
erels as  low  as  $3.  Write  John  T.  Nel- 
son, North  Loup,  Neb 


CHOICE  BLACK  LANG-SHAN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Krum.  Arling- 
ton, Neb. 


WHITE  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS— 
$2.50  and  $2  each.  Eggs  in  season.  Henrv 
Neidig,    Madison,  Neb. 


IMC-  SCORED  BLACK  LANG-SHAN 
cockerels,  $2.50  each.  guaranteed.  H. 
Osterfoss  Farm,  Hedrick,  Iowa. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  hens.  Eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
•Johnson,  Loup  City.  Neb. 


Minorcas 

SINGLE-COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS 
and  Rose-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds;  goo* 
cockerels  that  have  been  scored.  BooM 
ing  egg  orders   now.     Write  for  prices 

Benj.  J.  Brissey,  Auburn,  Neb. 


Orphingtons 

BUFF  OR  WHITE  ORP1  NGTONS->- 
From  prize-winning  stock,  bred  for  lay- 
ers. Catalogue  free.  Frank  Lewis,  Gib- 
bon, Neb. 

SOME  SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  OR. 
pington  pullets,  cockerels  and  year-old 
hens  for  sale  reasonable.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  C.  Higinbotham,  Central  City, 
Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS? 
Cook  strain.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  Geo.  j3 
Agnew,  Central  City,  Neb. 


25  SINGLE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEO- 
horn  cockerels,  scoring  from  90  to  93Vi, 
$2  each;  100  unscored  cockerels,  $1  each. 
Hawkeye  View  Farm,  Selma,  la.,  Van- 
buren  Co. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS- 
For  years  my  Leghorns  won  the  bluei 
ribbons  at  the  leading  western  shows. 
Both  matings.  Choice  stock  and  eggs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  John 
Holzhey.  Bendena.  Kan. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  BLACK  ORPING- 
tons,  single-comb  Reds,  single-comb  Buffl 
and  White  Leghorns,  bred  to  lay;  backed 
by  Canadian  and  American  contest  rec- 
ords. Limited  amount  of  stock  and  eggs. 
O.  E.  Henning,  Mead,  Neb. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS- AS  GOOD  A 
winter  laying  strain  as  bred.  Hens  and 
pullets,  $1  and  up.    O.  E.  Henning,  Meack 

Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  Indian  Runner  drakes.  Otto 
Frahm.  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb. 


Cornish 

DARK  CORNISH  EGGS  FOR  SALE— 
F.  B.  Tedrow,  Ord,  Neb. 


6 SAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Ho  *  Potash 


Don't  starve  your  hogs  to 
remove  worms;  try  this:  Send 
for   sample   of   our  product; 
then  select  six  growing  pigs, 
feed  them  all   the  grain,  oil 
meal,  tankage  and  milk  they 
can    eat,    then    place  before 
them  in  dry  trough  sample  of 
Hog  Potash  and  see  how  they 
eat  it.     Worms   cannot  live 
where    it    is    fed  regularly. 
Sold  at  prices  of  good  salt. 
Send  today  for  sample  and  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccu- 
pied 'territory. 

•Manufactured  by 

UJVION 
STOCK. 

YARDS  I 
COMPANY 


ATTENTION— SINGLE-COMB  WHITE 
Orpington  cockerels  from  prize  winners, 
.11.50  and  $2  each.  A.  K.  Childs,  Belle- 
ville, Kan. 

SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs,  $2  to  $10  per  setting  of  15.  Orders 
taken  now;  shipments  made  after  1st  of 
March.  Write  for  particulars.  Order 
early.    Leo  Anderson,  Juniata,  Neb.  

Plymouth  Bocks 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS — j 
"Thompson's  Ringlets"  direct;  also  choice 
Silver  Campines  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
AH  birds  shipped  on  approval.  Archdale 
Farm,  Fremont,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els— Heavy-boned  and  well  barred— SI. 50 
and  $2  50;  pullets,  $1  each.    F.  G.  Selden, 

Rising  City,  Neb. 


BIG  BUFF  ROCKS,  GOOD  ENOUGH 
to  win  fcur  firsts  at.  big  Nebraska  shows; 
grand  layers.  Mrs.  Isaac  Williams,  Wy* 
more,  Neb.  

BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  PEN  NO. 
2.  One  cockerel  was  winner  third  prize 
1914  state  show,  and  the  other  equally 
as  good;  $2  per  15.  $3.50  per  30.  Mrs. 
Penny,  Valleyview  Farm,   Sargent,  Neb. 


BUFF   ROCKS— LEADING  WINNERS; 
at  the  big  state  shows.    Write  for  eireu-' 
lar.     Mrs.   James   Christopher,  Carleton 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK/  COCKERELS,  $1.50 
each.    J.  A.  Winterstein,  Wayne,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS- 
Early  hatched,  $2  to  $3.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Mc- 
Corkle,  Albion,  Neb. 


Breeders'  Notes 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  TWENTY-EIGHT.) 
are.     Some   herd    material    among  this 
offering,     Practically  all  are  the  get  o 
Beau  Mischief  and     Parsifal  Sixteenth 
Four   females  are   offered   and   are  the 
same  breeding  as  the  above  bulls. 

E3.  C.  Bod  well  of  Cambridge,  Neb.,  sells 
five  choice  bulls,  the  get  of  his  great 
herd  bull  Beau  Denver.  Like  his  last 
year's  offerings,  these  are  very  high 
class,  some  star  attractions  among  them 

Henry  Smith  of  Octavia,  Neb.,  offers 
six  bulls  and  they  are  a  very  good  lot 
i  r  i  •  1 1 1«  1 :  i  j  rr  one  polled  Heretord  bull  of 
popular  breeding. 

F.  W.  Mues  of  Edison,  Neb.,  offers 
.  ive  bulls  including  some  herd  bull  prop- 
ositions the  get  of  BeftU  Mischief  Ejf- 
teenth.  Lonk  these  up  as  they  will  please 
you. 

<>.  J.  McCullongh  of  Clarks,  Neb.,  sells 
bulls,  including  his  state  fair  win- 
>>•  '»■  They  are  claimed  by  him  to  be  as 
good  a  lot  as  he  has  ever  offered. 

Fred  McClymont  of  BoKtrege,  Neb., 
seiis  tbr.e  extra  rood  bulls  of  good  scale 
and  quality, 

K.  II.  Gilford  Lewlslon.  Neb.  sells 
three  extra  good  polled  Hereford  hulls 
'■burned  by  him  to  be  the  best  lot  ever 
Offered  by  him.  Thev  are  herd  bull 
material  in  quality  and  breeding. 


NORFOLK  NURSERY 

A  general  assortment  of  selected  high 
grade  stock.  Send  for  list.  E  D.  HAM- 
MOND, Proprietor,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


N.  D.  Meisenburg  of  David  Citv,  Neb., 
sells  seven  head,  five  bulls  and  two 
females.  Some  special  attractions  among 
them  including  his  herd  bull  of  proven 
worth  and  one  of  the  best  bull  calves  by 
him  to  be  sold  this  year,  and  he  is  of 
the  show  yard  quality. 

Arthur  Smith  of  Lexington,  Neb.,  sells 
ten  head,  eight  bulls  and  two  females  and 
they  are  the  get  of  his  present  herd  bull 
and  are  a  choice  lot.  Some  very  '  fine 
prospects  among  them. 

Binger  &  yon  of  Calloway,  Neb.,  sell 
eight  very  choice  young  cows  and  heifers, 
the  get  of  Princeps-I-Am,  first  prize 
yearling  at  Chicago,  10(17.  The  females 
are  bred  to  Beau  Wilt  m,  and  he  by 
Beau  Mischief.  Some  with  calves  at  foot 
and  bred  again. 

c.  G.  Clement  of  Ord,  Neb.,  sells  ten 
bulls  and  they  are  high  class,  the  get  of 
his  two  champion  herd  bulls,  Fast 
Freight  and  Sensation.  Some  star  at- 
tractions among  these,  with  good  age*, 
scale  and  quality,  and  breeding  that, 
should  please  anyone. 

'  Catalogues  are.  now  ready  and  may  be 
bad  by  addressing  Uohert  Mousel  of  Cam- 
bridge. Neb.  Kindly  mention  the  Twen- 
tieth Century   Farmer  when  writing. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS— LATE 
hatch,  big  bone,  well  marked,  6  and  7 
pounds,  $2;  three  for  $5.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Stevenson,   Benkelman,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR 
Sale— Strong,  well  marked.  Frank  J. 
Drapela,  R.  3,  Clarkson.  Neb.  


Rhode  Island  Beds 

ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $1  and  $1.50  each.  H.  K.  Bixler, 

McCook,  Neb.    . 


SINGLE-COMB  BHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels   from    prize-winning  strain, 
to  $5  each.    Eggs,  $1  per  15,  $1  per  100.. 
R.  A.  Hooks,  Blair,  Neb. 


FIFTY  GOOD  SINGlLE-COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  cockerels;  prices  reasonable. 
D.  W.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FOR 
hatching;  setting,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  T.  R. 
Hay nes.  Auburn,  Neb. 

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  HVM 
cockerels  from  prize-winning  stock.  Eggs, 
15  for  $1.50,  100  for  $f>.  John  Freythalw 
Norfolk,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  REDS— FIFTY  cock- 
erels bred  fiom  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Lin- 
coln, Davenport  winners,  $3  up.  Scott 
Covalt.    Box  O,   Council    Bluffs,  la.  


ROSE-COMB    BEDS    KX  O  LI'S  I  V  ELY— 

Winners   wherever   exhibited.    Am  now 
ready  to  book  orders  for  eggs.   Prices  onf 
application.    Fred  Grcgorius,  Humphrey. 

Neh. 


B.  H.  MILLS,  BREEDER  OF  I  HO  II  - 
class  rose-comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Qo»fl 
and  Silver  Wyandottes.  Fine  stock  MM 
eggs  in  season.    Tilden,  Neb. 


■niui|inS|]iiH 


POULTRY — Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
arching.  Best  blood  in  America  Y\  on 
ighest  honors  Nebraska  State  Poultry 
how  1914.  Send  for  matins  list.  Oscar 
,.  Bock.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES— IF  YOU 
?ish  a  start  or  improve  your  flock,  ask 
s  of  our  past  winnings.  Have  two  ex- 
Blent  pens.  Fred  Karre, 
feb. 


J  FOR  THE   BUYER  AND  SELLER 


Cotesfield, 


fag  COCK  FROM  J.  W.  ANDREWS, 
fehton,  Mass..  heads  my  pen  prize- 
,-inning  White  Wyandotte  pullets.  Eggs, 
!  for  15,  $3.50  for  30.  Order  now;  will 
hip  when  wanted.  L.  Brown,  Fairmont, 
,'eb. 


llGGS  —  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
irize  winners;  single-comb  White  Deg- 
lorns.  Write  for  particulars.  John  Sn;- 
er,  East  7th  St.,  Hastings,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
cored  by  judge;  also  pullets.  Owen 
tuinmell.  Pierce,  Neb.   

HIGHLA  N  D  POULTRY  FARM— 
ireeder  of  Golden  Wyandottes,  Indian 
tunner  ducks,  fawn  and  white.  Six 
irsts  at  state  show.  Eggs  for  sale.  W. 
I  Hare  &  Son,  Fairhury,  Neb.  

BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
i'vandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for 
rices.    Wm.  Schreiner,  Exeter,  Neb. 


Turkeys 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
!oth  sexes,  big-boned  birds;  Light 
Srahma  cockerels,  good  ones.  Frank  A. 
ohn,  Bedford,  la. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 
?arred  Rock  cockerels,  Pekin  drakes. 
Bmuel  Locke,  Selma.  Iowa. 

Ducks  and  Geese 

200  ROUEN,  INDIAN  RUNNER,  MUS- 
ovy  ducks,  Silver-Laced  Wyandotte 
ockerels  and  Toulouse  geese.  Fred  Ku- 
era,  Clarkson,  Neb.  

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES, 
•aised  from.  $100  trio.  Also  Shetland 
wnies.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford,  Iowa. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

CHICKS  DEAD  IN  SHELL.?  LATEST 
letliods  of  incubation  will  stop  it— 25c 
>ostpaid.  Edw.  K.  Stockfeld,  Lincoln, 
Jeb.    Route  6.  

BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES— 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
or  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
lirds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
i'arm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


BABY  CHIX,  HATCHING  EGG3  — 
'en  varieties.  Circular  for  a  post  card. 
J  Kin  Boil  'Em  Egg  Farm,  Shenandoaa, 
owa.  r 

POULTRY— 47  LEADING  VARIETIES 
-pure-bred  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  tur- 
;eys;  also  Holstein  cattle— prize  winners. 
)ldest  poultry  farm  in  northwest.  Stock, 
iggs  and  incubators  at  low  prices.  Send 
:  cents  for  catalogue.  Larkin  &  Herz- 
)erg,  Box  51,  Mankato,  Minn. 


INOMAL  WHITE  DIARRHOEA  REM- 
dy  saves  your  little  chicks.  Big  sam- 
ile  free.  Hammer  Remedy  Co.,  101  Main 
it.,  Lamoni,  la. 


POULTRY  PHOTOGRAPHS— WE  BUY 
jood,  clear  photographs  of  poultry, 
:hicks,  poultry  houses,  incubators  in 
Dperation,  taking  off  hatches,  etc.  We 
pay  up  to  $1  each.  Keep  your  camera 
snapping  and  sell  your  pictures  to  us 
Write  us  about  it.  Twentieth  Century 
farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

CURE  SICK  CHICKENS  WITH 
Jermikil.  Catalogue  and  sample  free. 
Vye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK— Holstein  Calves 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
lispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
leavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
lows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
:alves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
ire  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17. 
:rated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
jvish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send! 
)rder  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm. 
IVhite water,  TV  is. 

DOGS 

COLLIES— SEND  FOR  LIST.  W.  R. 
PVatson,  Box  501,  Oakland,  la. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— A  MAN  TO, SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  FOR  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY— 
Motormen  and  conductors;  fine  oppor- 
iunity;  about  $80  monthly.  Experience 
unnecessary.  No  strikes.  State  age. 
A-ddress  Box  Y-416.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


SIL?  WANTED 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St..  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
Government  jobs;  $65  to  $150  month;  vaca- 
tions; steady  work.  Parcel  post  and  in- 
come tax  mean  many  vacancies;  common 
education  sufficient:  "pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  free  list  of  posi- 
tions now  available.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  C  94,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-LOCAL  AGENTS  IN  NE- 
braska  and  western  Iowa— $5  to  $7  per 
day  to  hustlers;  no  others  need  apply. 
Address  Dept.  4,  202  West  St.,  Iola,  Kan. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  Y-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  slip-on 
raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this 
wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  673,  Chicago. 


SALESMAN  WANTED  TO  CANVASS 
the  farming  and  threshing  trade,  so- 
liciting orders  for  lubricating  oils, 
greases  and  prepared  paints.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  party.  Previous 
experience  unnecessary.  Address  at  once 
The  Victor  Oil  Company,   Cleveland,  O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A  FULL,  UNLIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 
in  Bovles  Business  College,  Omaha.  Neb., 
at  a  discount.  Good  for  either  shorthand 
or  business  course.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  ambitious  young  person. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  business 
school  in  the  wi  st.  Position  guaranteed. 
Get  our  price  on  this  scholarship  before 
vou  decide  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
school  this  winter.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


6  PER  CENT  LOANS  ON  FARMS, 
orchard  lands,  city  resident  or  business 
property  to  buy,  build,  improve,  extend 
or  refund  mortgages'  or  other  securities; 
terms  reasonable;  special  privileges;  cor- 
respondence invited.  Dept.  L,  749  Henry 
B!dg.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  or  618  Common- 
wealth Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


TDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTUR- 
E'S are  writing  for  patents  procured 
through  me;  3  books,  with  list  200  inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  Advice  free.  I 
get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen,  75 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $^.200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.     Established  1880. 


BALDNESS— I  CURED  MYSELF  AF- 
ter  discovering  the  cause  of  itching  dan- 
druff and  falling  hair.  Information 
gladly  given.  A.  Spier,  Dept.  19,  Boulder, 
Colo 


LANDS — Arkansas 

387  -  ACRE  RICH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm;  SO  -  cultivation,  balance  timbered — 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


California 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SACRA- 
mei:to  valley.  Soil  of  the  best,  plenty  of 
water  for  irrigation,  unexcelled  railroad 
facilities,  good  markets,  splendid  loca- 
tion. Only  small  acreage  left.  Prices 
low  for  good  land.  Terms  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  S15  City  Na- 
tional Bank,  Omaha. 


LANDS— California 

FOR  SALE  —  TEN  ACRES,  HALF 
mile  from  LeGrand;  good  buildings,  good 
orchard— $5,000.  Write  for  particulars.  R. 
Maw,  LeGrand,  Gal. 


Colorado 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  1,000  FARMERS 
near  big,  beautiful  city  of  Denver.  Splen- 
did market.  Big  prices  for  your  prod- 
ucts. Strictly  reliable  detail  free.  Gris- 
wold,  Farm  Specialists,  411  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Denver,  Colo. 


Delaware 

FARMS— GOOD  LAND,  CLOSE  TO 
best  markets;  genial  climate.  Free 
pamphlet.  Address  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, Dover,  Delaware. 


Parms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Associa- 
tion, 69  Palace  Bids..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
who  has  good  farm  for  sale.  Send  de- 
scription and  price.  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland,  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  III. 


Idaho 

UPPER  SNAKE  VALLEY.  IDAHO— 
Crops  never  fail.  Three  farms— 160  acres, 
4S0  acres,  720  acres— improved,  all  in  cul- 
tivation, near  railroad  and  good  towns. 
Crops  average  $24  per  acre  1913.  Must 
be  closed  out  on  account  of  other  busi- 
ness. Very  low  prices.  Terms  reason- 
able. Will  sell  separately.  Write  owner, 
C.  C.  Moore,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Nebraska 

A  SNAP— NEARLY  LEVEL  %  SEC- 
tion  in  Boone  county,  Nebraska;  fenced; 
125  acres  under  cultivation,  balance  hay. 
Good  crops,  easily  rented.  Must  be  sold. 
Also  15  and  20-acre  tracts  under  ditch, 
close  to  good  railroad  town  in  Colorado. 
Alice  R.  Young,  Owner,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Neb. 


SAL  E— H  A  L  F  SECTION  LEVEL 
land,  Garden  county,  Nebraska;  160  acres 
cultivation;  board  stable  for  8  horses, 
granary,  new  5-room  house,  new  well, 
windmill;  all  under  fence.  Half  cash, 
balance  on  long  time,  5  per  cent.  H.  F. 
Hartman,  Agent,   Lewellen,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— 4,000  ACRES  WELL  IM- 
proved  ranch,  Blaine  count}",  Nebraska ; 
close  to  railroad;  crossed  by  Middle  Loup 
river.  Would  consider  leasing  for  term 
of  years.  R.  T.  Colter  Co.,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 


AGENTS  —  NOVELTY  KNIVES  AND 
razors  are  lightning  sellers;  100  per  cent 
profit;  exclusive  territory;  goods  guaran- 
teed. Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  218  Bar  St., 
Canton.  O. 


Missouri 

SOUTHWESTERN  MISSOURI  FARM 
For  Sale— 60  acres,  4V2  miles  from  Spring- 
field, on  gravel  road;  telephone,  R.  F.  D. ; 
school  and  church  V2  mile;  splendid 
water;  good  7-room  house,  remodeled  and 
painted  inside  and  out  recently;  new 
barn,  24x30,  with  cattle  shed  10x30;  barn 
also  painted;  smoke  house,  corn  crib  andi 
store  room;  4  acres  timber,  principally 
oak;  covered  with  luxuriant  blue  grass, 
timothy  and  clover;  all  property  adjacent 
and  aiong  Springfield  road  highly  im- 
proved; splendid  home  for  fanner  who 
wants  to  make  good  investment  and  do 
light,  mixed  farming  in  fine  climate; 
good  market  for  all  kinds  of  produce 
right  at  hand.  Apply  \Y.  B.  Robinson, 
owner,  62S  Washington  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 


IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR  STOCK 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  Merchants  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


North  Dakota 

STOCK  RANCHES— ANY  SIZE  TRACT 
$2  per  acre  down,  balance  19  years,  in- 
terest C  per  cent.  Land  adapted  alfalfa, 
corn,  other  small  grains,  dairying,  live 
stock.  Good  pasture,  hay,  markets, 
churches,  schools,  transportation.  Excel- 
lent water,  15  feet.  T.  L.  McDonald, 
Towner.  N.  D. 


FARM  RENTERS— WE  CAN  GIVE 
you  20  years  to  pay  for  good  farms  in 
North  Dakota,  only  $2  an  acre  down — $2>l 
to  $30  an  acre.  Are  you  ready?  It  beats 
renting.  Call  or  write  the  owners.  \\"m. 
H.  Brown  Co.,  5  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago, 
111.,  or  Mott,  North  Dakota.  Agents 
wanted. 


LANDS — Oregon 

BUY  ONTARIO  IRRIGATED  LAM', 
all  (  b  ared  and  plowed,  and  take  off  crop 
the  first  year.  A  few  hundred  dolla.-s 
will  start"  you — corn,  alfalfa  and  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  Write  owners,  Oregon 
&  Western  Colonization  Co.,  Ett  Paxtoa 
Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prloee, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  graz  ng 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SEEDS 

A  CUSTOMER  OF  OCRS  HAS  ABOUT 
two  cars  of  very  best,  early-maturing, 
white  variety  seed  corn,  biggest  ylelder 
in  the  state;  has  made  80  bushels;  this 
year  made  double  neighboring  yields.  In- 
vestigate and  secure  some  of  this  care- 
fully selected,  shelled  and  guaranteed 
seed  corn.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  Eddyville,  Neb., 
$2  per  bushel.  Eddvville  State  Bank, 
Eddyville,  Neb. 


SWEDISH  SELECT  OATS.  A  V  K 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


FREE  CIRCULAR  ON  NEWLY  PAT- 
ented  surface  packer,  mulcher,  pulverizer, 
clod  smasher  and  rain  preserver.  Keller 
Land  Roller  Co.,  Kearney,  Neb. 


WHITE  FLOWER  SWEET  CL<>\  I.  I 
seed,  Red  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  Timothy 
seed.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


SEPTEMBER  SELECTED  SEED  CORN 
—Early  maturing  Silver  King  and  Minn. 
No.  13.  Sweepstakes-winning  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  oats.  Send  for  prices  and  sam- 
ple.   John  Henderson,  Cokato,  Minn. 

BUY  YOUR  SEED  CORN  NOW  I 
guarantee  95  per  cent  germination  or  bet- 
ter. Iowa  Goldmine,  Pearl  White,  Legal 
Tender,  Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  other 
varieties  at  $2  per  bushel,  shelled,  and 
$2.50  in  the  ear.  Seed  corn  my  specialty. 
Paul  Eohwer,  Waterloo.  Neb. 


HIGH  YIELDING  SEED  CORN  AND 
mule-foot  hogs.  J.  H.  Dunlap,  William- 
port,  Ohio. 


SURPLUS  SEED  CORN  CAN  PROFIT- 
ably  be  advertised  in  this  department. 
Write  for  rates.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  FROM  THE  SEED  CORN 
center  of  the  world.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3, 
Blair.  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  FOR 
farmers'  price  and  sample  write  J.  L. 
Maxson.   Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D. 

SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE— $1.75  PER 
bushel.    John  Vlcan,  Valparaiso,  Neb. 


SEED  COR  N— GUARANTEED  TO 
grow.    AVilliam  Sanders,  Easton,  111. 


1,000  BUSHELS  PURE  IOWA  SIIiVER- 
mine  seed  corn,  95  per  cent  germination 
test;  excellent  seed — $1.50  per  bushel, 
shelled  and  graded.  P.  M.  Richardson. 
Slater,  Mo. 


GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE— SEND  FOR 
our  seed  corn  pamphlet,  Seed  Corn 
Honesty.  A  breeders'  calendar  free.  E. 
P.  Myrland  &  Sons,  Onawa,  la. 


PURE  KHERSON  OATS.  AYE  BROS.. 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE— WHITE  WILSON  SEED 
corn  and  Oderbrucker  seed  barley.  Chas. 
E.  Wirt,  Lewistcn,  Minn. 


BLACK  HILLS  ALFALFA  SEED  — 
Hardiest  known.  Send  40  cents  for  largo 
sample  and  prices.  Lewis  C.  Verplast, 
New  Underwood,  S.  D. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY, 
$5  per  bushel.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNTY, 
non-irrigated  alfalfa  seed.  cane,  millet 
and  sweet  clover  seeds:  baled  alfalfa  hay, 
all  cuttings.  Prices  and  samples  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


SOME  EXCELLENT  IOWA  GOLD- 
mine,  Silvermine,  Early  Yellow  Rose  and 
Calico  seed  corn.  $1.75,  shelled,  tips  and 
butts  off;  $1.50  per  bushel  on  the  ear. 
Write  me.    William  Kohl,  Clarks,  Neb. 


PURE  IOWA  GOLDMINE  SEED  CORN 
—Kiln  dried,  $2.5")  per  bushel,  either  shelled 
or  ear.  Write  for  sample.  Miles  Albert, 
Leigh,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED,  $G.  FARMS  FOR 
sale  and  rent.   J.  Mulhall,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Please  mention  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Chicken  Raisers 

Prosper  Everywhere 


li 


Johnson's  Factory  Price  based  on  tremendous 
output  of  100,000  Old  Trustys  for  1914.  Still 
less  than  $10.00  for  highest  grade  hatcher  built. 
Freight  prepaid  to  your  railroad  station  anywhere 
East  of  Rockies — or  allow*"1  that  far  anyway. 
Write  for  this  real  monej  Sewing  price. 


HHBBHKI 


Old  Trusty  Customers  Cover  the 
Country  from  Coast  to  Coast 


MEN  and  women,  hundreds  of  thousands,  make  two  incomes  instead  of  one.  Thousands 
let  poultry  make  their  living  and  bank  the  money  they  make  in  other  ways.    You  can 
make  money  from  poultry  if  you  have  little  or  much  land,  no  matter  where  you  live. 
And  you  can  make  the  most  money,  and  make  it  easier,  on  a  smaller  investment,  if  you  follow 


Johnson's  plan. 

There  are  thousands  who  read  this  paper  who  are  over- 
looking this  poultry  opportunity.  And  so  I  take  this  page 
to  ask  you  to  write  for  the  Old  Trusty  book,  so  I  can  lay 
the  facts  before  you  in  a  plain,  simple,  straightforward 
way  before  you  lose  your  opportunity  this  season  and  an- 
other year. 

I  want  you  to  get  from  this  book  the  same  ideas 
that  have  already  started  half  a  million  people, 
either  making  a  living  complete  or  making  big 
extra  money  from  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and 
turkeys.  I  know  that  practically  every  reader 
of  this  paper  is  so  fixed  that  they  could  take 


care  of  a  flock  of  poultry,  and  when  you  all 
know  how  simple  and  easy  and  safe  a  proposi- 
tion it  is  you  will  do  it. 

Maybe  you  have  been  reading  my  advertise- 
ments from  year  to  year.  Perhaps  you  intended 
answering  one  of  them  before  and  looking  into 
this  proposition  but  let  the  matter  slip  for  the 
time  and  never  got  back  to  it.  Now  don't  put  it 
off  again.  You  can  get  this  book  of  mine  for 
nothing,  simply  by  sending  me  your  name  and 
address,  and  there  is  too  much  at  stake  to  let  it 
slip  your  mind. 


Old  Trusty  Incubator 

The  Peopled  Favorite  —  Costs  Less  Than  $10.00 

Three  or  Four  Times  More  in  Use  Than  Any  Other 


The  Old  Trusty  Hatcher  may  not  look  any  different  to 
you  than  a  number  of  other  hatchers  that  you  may  see 
illustrated  in  this  paper  or  in  catalogs.   But  it  isn't  the 
illustration  of  a  thing  that  you  buy.   It's  the  thing  itself. 
Now  the  Old  Trusty  is  different,  and  it's  different  in  just  the 
biggest  vital  things  that  you  are  interested  in.  Ifitwasn't 
different  and  if  it  wasn't  better  we  would  not  have  three  or 
four  times  more  customers  than  anybody  else.  If  it  wasn't 
better  this  factory  would  not  have  grown  to  the  biggest 
in  the  world.   If  it  wasn't  better,  we  couldn't  sell  it  on  90 
days'  trial  and  20  years'  guarantee.   Our  proposition  is 
that  the  Old  Trusty  does  its  part  or  we  trade  back.  The 
Old  Trusty  is  shipped,  freight  prepaid,  the  same  day 
your  order  is  received.   The  machines  are  already 
crated— shipments  leave  here  promptly.  You  get  an 


Old  Trusty  working  for  you  in  just  a  few  days  after  you 

order. 

The  Old  Trusty  is  recommended  by  experiment  stations: 
it  is  recommended  by  poultry  experts;  it  wins  big  majori- 
ties in  public  contests.    But  that's  not  the  point — 

The  biggest  difference  about  the  Old  Trusty  is  the  fact 
that  it  makes  the  beginner  successful.  High-faluting  in- 
structions are  not  needed.  Get  an  Old  Trusty  this  winter 
or  spring  and  you  will  have  it  paid  for  with  your  first  hatch, 
and  then  hatch  after  hatch,  season  after  season,  you  are 
making  big  profits  on  eggs  and  broilers.  And  you  won't 
hardly  notice  the  extra  work.  Maybe  you  will  take  up  ducks 
or  geese  or  turkeys,  if  you  don't  want  to  handle  the  eggs. 

There  are  several  ways  of  doing  it— all  simple,  all  sure. 
I  tell  you  about  them  all  in  the  big  1914  Johnson  Book. 


Write  a  Postal  for  this  Book 

The  A  B  C  of  Poultry  Profits— FREE 


I  want  to  mail  you  a  copy  of  this  key  to  success 
with  poultry,  free  and  postage  paid,  without  having 
you  feel  under  obligations  at  all. 

You  may  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  you  want  an  Incu- 
bator.   Don't  let  that  keep  you  from  writing  for  this 
book.   You  are  not  going  to  bo  bothered  by  our  writing 
you  time  and  again  for  an  order— that  isn't  the  way  wo 
do  business.   I  know  that  you  will  get  a  lot  of  good 
out  of  reading  this  Old  Trusty  catalog  whether  you 
order  an  Incubator  or  not,  or  whether  you  order  the 
Old  Trusty  or  not.   And  1  feel  that  if  you  get  inter- 


ested In  chickens  or  In  poultry  at  all,  sooner  or  later  you 
will  want  an  Old  Trusty. 

Remember,  your  locality  is  as  good  as  any  for  poultry, 
and  if  you  are  not  making  poultry  profits  now  on  a  good 
big  scale,  no  matter  what  else  you  are  doing,  you  will  give 
the  family  income  a  good  big  boost  with  less  effort  than  you 
Imagine,  without  knowing  the  facts.  Our  book  will  give 
you  the  facts.  Write  for  it— read  it  over— talk  it  over  with 
the  family,  and  you  will  see  what  I  am  driving  at. 

Yours  for  two  incomes  Instead  of  one — 


H.  H.  Johnson,  THE  M.  M.  JOHNSON  COMPANY,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

didn't  Want  It 

A  near-sighted  old  lady  at  a  din- 
ner party  one  evening  had  for  com- 
panion on  the  left  a  very  bald- 
headed  old  gentleman.  While  talk- 
ing to  the  gentleman  at  her  right 
she  dropped  her  napkin  uncon- 
sciously. The  bald-headed  gentle- 
man, in  stooping-  to  picking  it  up, 
touched  her  arm.  The  old  lady 
turned  round,  shook  her  head  and 
very  politely  said:  "No  melon, 
thank  you." 

 <$:  

Too  Busy 

A  year  ago  a  manufacturer  hired 
a  boy.  For  months  there  was  noth- 
ing noticeable  about  him  except  that 
he  never  took  his  eyes  off  the  ma- 
chine he  was  running.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  manufacturer  looked  up 
from  his  work  to  see  the  boy  stand- 
ing beside  his  desk. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"Want  my  pay  raised." 

"What  are  you  getting?" 

"Three  dollars  a  week." 

"Well,  how  much  do  you  think 
you  are  worth?" 

"Four  dollars." 

"You  think  so,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,  an'  I've  been  thinkin'  so 
fer  three  weeks,  but  I've  been  so 
blame  busy  I  haven't  had  time  to 
speak  to  you  about  it." 

Self-Criticism 

A  business  man  who  had  amassed 
a  comfortable  fortune  lost  it  in  spec- 
ulation. He  became  a  traveling 
salesman,  and  having  to  "work" 
every  hamlet  and  country  store  in 
order  to  make  ends  meet,  he  found 
himself  one  night  crossing  a  pasture 
where  a  number  of  mules  were  graz- 
ing. 

Now,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
these  animals,  particularly  after 
dark,  will  follow  in  single  file  any 
moving  object  that  attracts  their  at- 
tention. This  they  proceeded  to  do, 
stepping  sedately  and  at  regular  in- 
tervals behind  him. 

When  the  worried  man,  immersed 
in  his  troubles,  looked  over  his 
shoulder  and  saw  the  sort  of  pro- 
cession he  was  heading,  he  stopped. 
Then,  although  he  had  only  the  ris- 
ing moon  to  share  the  spectacle,  he 
said,  solemnly:  , 

"Right  you  are,  boys.  You  know 
me.  I'm  the  biggest  donkey  of  you 
all!" 

Father  Had  a  (inn 

"If  you  kiss  me  again,"  declared 
Miss  Lovely,  firmly,  "I  shall  tell 
father." 

"That's  an  old  tale,"  replied  the 
bold,  bad  young  man.  "Anyway,  it's 
worth  it,"  and  he  kissed  her. 

Miss  Lovely  sprang  to  her  feet. 
"I  shall  tell  father,"  she  said,  and 
left  the  room. 

"Father,"  she  said  softly  to  her 
parent  when  she  got  outside,  "Mr. 
Holder  \v ;t ii t s  to  see  your  new  gun." 

"All  right,  I'll  take  it  in  to  him," 
said  her  father,  and  two  minutes 
later  he  appeared  in  the  doorway 
with  his  gun  in  his  hand. 

There  was  a  crash  of  breaking 
glass  as  Mr.  Bolder  dived  through 
the  window  and  departed  in  all 
haste  for  the  railway  station. — La- 
dies' Home  Journal. 
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You  Will  Reap  What  You  Sow 


f<jT  -V'1  YOU  sow  dodder  seeds  in  your  alfalfa  patch,  dodder  is 
|l  II  going  to  come  up.  If  you  sow  poor,  weak  seed  corn, 
ISSpSl  y°u  will  have  a  sickly  looking  field,  no  matter  how  fa- 
l"  ***  vorable  weather  conditions  may  be.  All  the  lectures, 
demonstrations,  common  sense,  experience  and  hard  work 
in  the  world  will  not  give  you  a  good  crop  if  you 
sow  poor  seed  to  start  with.  The  planting  season  will 
soon  be  here.  You  are  probably  considering  the  seed 
question  at  the  present  time.  Be  careful  what  you  buy.  Some 
states  have  laws  requiring  that  the  dealer  label  his  seeds,  show- 
ing the  percentage  of  germination  and  of  weed  seed.  If  your 
state  has  such  laws,  read  the  label  and  be  sure  to  buy  the  best. 
If  not,  then  it  is  time  you  saw  to  it  that  such  laws  were  passed. 
If  you  do  not  know  what  is  the  proper  thing  in  pure  seed  laws, 
read  the  next  issue  of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  We  will  have 
an  article  for  you  written  by  an  expert  in  detecting  adulterations 
III  agricultural  seed,  who  lias  worked  under  different  seed  laws 
in  different  states  and  knows  under  what  laws  you  can  be  given 
the  best  service.  There  will  he  other  articles  of  interest  to  the 
man  who  is  looking  for  the  host  thorn  is  in  the  seed  line. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

All  Animals 

"Everybody  in  our  family's  some 
kind  of  an  animal,"  said  Bobby  to 
the  amazed  lady  visitor.  "What 
nonsense!"  she  exclaimed.  "Well," 
replied  Bobby,  "mother's  a  dear,  my 
baby  sister  is  mother's  little  lamb, 
I'm  the  kid  and  dad's  the  goat." 

An  Awful  Risk 

"Eddie,  my  dear,  what  are  you 
crying  for?"  said  a  lady  to  her  little 
boy,  who  had  just  returned  from 
church. 

"Because  the  clergyman  says  that 
we  must  all  be  born  again,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  be  born  a  girl  next 
time." — American  Boy. 

Good  Guess 

The  story  is  told  of  the  leanest 
man,  that  he  was  one  day  walking 
Hong  a  street  and  noticed  a  hound 
clog  was  following  him.  After  he 
had  gone  a  block  and  the  dog  was 
still  trailing  him,  he  turned  to  a 
street  gamin  and  asked:  "Boy,  what 
do  you  suppose  that  dog  is  follow- 
ing me  for?" 

"Well,  mister,"  said  the  boy,  as  he 
looked  the  man  over  from  head  to 
foot,  "I  dunno  exactly,  but  my  idee 
is  that  he  takes  you  for  a  bone." — ■ 
National  Monthly. 

Not  to  Be  Bossed 

A  little  7-year-old  girl  was  labori- 
ously spelling  her  way  through  a 
reading  lesson. 

"Al-ways  speak  the  truth,"  she 
lead,  "and  o-bey  your  par-en ts. 

"Be  gen-tle  and  qui-et.  Never 
slam  the  door  and  shout  or  scream 
about  the  house. 

"At  the  ta-ble  eat  slowly,  not  in 
a  greed-y  manner  like  a  pig." 

Suddenly  she  shut  the  book  with 
a  portentous  bang  and  announced, 
with  firmness  and  decision:  "I'm 
not  going  to  leL  any  old  third  reader 
boss  me  like  that." 

Just  Like  Papa 
Little  Dorothy  was  studying  her 
Sunday  school  lesson  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  lesson  was  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  didn't  interest  the 
girlie  much  until  she  came  to  a  sub- 
ject which  she  thought  she  recog- 
nized. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  "did  Moses 
have  the  same  trouble  with  his 
stomach  that  papa  has?" 

"Why,  dearie,  what  a  question! 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,,  it  says  here  that  the  Lord 
gave  Moses  two  tablets,"  replied  the 
earnest  little  student. 

Lightning  Change 

A  young  minister  was  invited  to 
spend  his  vacation  at  the  summer 
home  of  a  wealthy  member  of  his 
congregation.  The  little  daughter 
watched  the  young  man  very  closely 
during  the  visit  and  one  morning 
sat  down  beside  him  and  began  to 
draw  on  her  slate. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  the  min- 
ister inquired. 

"I'm  going  to  draw  your  picture," 
replied  the  child. 

The  young  man  sat  very  still,  and 
i ho  little  girl  worked  away  very 
earnestly.  Suddenly  she  stopped 
and  compared  her  work  with  the 
original. 

"I  don't  like  it  very  much,"  she 
said.  "I  guess  I'll  put  a  tail  on  it 
and  call  it  a  dog." 


How  Farm  Tractor  Saves  Time  and  Money 

Use  of  Power  to  Do  Work  Formerly  Done  by  "Human  and  Other  Animal  Labor"  on  the  Farm 


N  INFLUENTIAL  eastern  weekly 
in  one  of  its  editorials  made  this 
statement:  "Fifty  years  from  now, 
when  some  writer  brings  Woodrow 
Wilson's  'History  of  the  American 
People'  up  to  date,  we  think  he 
will  say  that  the  ten  years  end- 
ing about  January  1,  1914,  was  the  period  of 
the  greatest  ethical  advance  made  by  this  na- 
tion in  any  decade.  On  the  material  side,  he 
will  doubtless  conclude  that  the  most  impor- 
tant phenomenon  of  this  ten  years  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  gasoline  engine,  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  its  adap- 
tation to  commercial  uses  to  doing,  in  cities 
and  on  farms,  the  work  formerly  done  by  hu- 
man and  other  animal  labor." 

If  the  editor  who  wrote  this  had  left  out 
the  reference  to  cities  entirely  and  had  men- 
tioned only  the  adaptation  of  engines  to  doing 
the  work  formerly  done  by  "human  and  other 
animal  labor"  on  farms,  his  statement  of  the 
greatest  advance  made  by  the  nation  would 
still  hold  true.  Internal  combustion  engines 
have  raised  farming  into  an  industry.  They 
have,  indeed,  worked  miracles — if  one  can  des- 
ignate causing  the  earth  to  be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply without  the  aid  of  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
a  miracle. 

Farming  in  the  Dark  Ages 
In  the  history  of  agriculture  the  centuries 
have  produced  a  good  many  anomalies.  For  in- 
stance, the  age  of  chivalry  was  an  age  which 
required  the  physical  perfection  of  the  human 
race;  they  had  to  be  well  fed  or  they  could  not 
succor  distressed  damsels  and  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  honorable  calling  of  husbandry 
not  only  received  no  encouragement,  but  was 
looked  upon  with  contempt.  In  England  the 
man  who  produced  the  crops  was  a  "clodhop- 
per"; in  France  he  was  just  "Jack";  if  two  or 
three  of  them  gathered  together  they  were  the 
"Jacquerie."  He  was  made  to  feed  the  knight, 
yet  he  was  not  treated  in  a  knightly  manner. 

As  the  centuries  passed  it  became  more  pop- 
ular to  be  well  fed  than  to  be  well  armed.  De- 
vices were  invented  to  make  the  production  of 
food  easier.  Strange  to  say,  attention  was  given 
toward  harvesting  and  threshing  the  crop  rather 
than  toward  preparing  the  seed  bed  and  plant- 
ing it;  sort  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
as  it  were.  The  mower,  the  reaper  and  its 
high-brow  successor,  the  binder,  were  adopted 


almost  all  over  the  world  before  attention  was 
directed  toward  relieving  the  horse  from  its 
burdensome  duties.  It  was  but  very  few  years 
ago  that  some  bold  experimenter  who  had  an 
idle  threshing  steam  engine  undertook  to  plow 
with  it.  He  found  that  the  soil  could  be  turned 
and  cultivated  this  way,  but  with  the  crude 
outfit  of  his  time,  while  he  did  the  work  of 
horses,  he  did  not  do  away  with  the  need  of 
them;  he  merely  changed  their  jobs  from  pull- 
ing the  plow  to  becoming  haulers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water. 

Automobile  Inspires  Use  of  Engine 

The  next  move  was  inspired  by  the  automo- 
bile as  a  possibility  of  the  stationary  gasoline 
engine  as  a  working  basis.  The  product  was  a 
gasoline  engine  capable  not  only  of  self-propul- 
sion, but  of  drawing  a  load. 

Not  many  years  ago  a.  gasoline  engine  going 
along  on  its  own  power  and  pulling  behind  it 
a  load  equivalent  to  .about  one-fourth  of  its 
rated  horsepower  was  a  novelty.  Today  a  sim- 
ilar looking  engine,  but  delivering  over  one-half 
its  belt  power  at  the  drawbar,  is  a  common  sight 
on  many  farms.  Tomorrow  an  improved  engine 
possibly,  but  an  engine  designed  on  the  pres- 
ent-day principles,  will  be  found  on  every  farm 
that  now  requires  three  or  more  horses. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  oil  engine  at- 
tacked the  labor  problem  where  the  labor  prob- 
lem was  most  acute.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
it  requires  almost  one-fourth  of  the  farm  prod- 
ucts annually  to  maintain  the  work  animals.  The 
work  animal,  like  the  hired  man,  is  a  labor 
problem  which  regulates  tremendously  the 
profits  of  the  farm.  The  gasoline  engine  was 
designed  to  relieve  the  strain  hitherto  imposed 
by  animal  power.  It  began  at  the  hardest  and 
most  tedious  of  all  farm  activities — plowing — 
and  step  by  step  proved  its  usefulness  in  other 
phases  of  farm  work.  A  well  known  and  pop- 
ular professor  at  the  Nebraska  College  once 
made  the  statement  that  he  could  take  a  tractor 
engine  and  use  it  in  every  step  of  grain  grow- 
ing, from  plowing,  harrowing  and  seeding  to 
harvesting  and  threshing,  and  finally  haul  it  to 
market  without  the  aid  of  a  horse.  In  raising 
corn  he  affirmed  that  he  could  perform  every 
operation  but  that  of  cultivating.  To  him 
the  tractor  was  an  all-round  farm  ma- 
chine. It  is  because  it  can  be  put  to  so  many 
tasks  which  hitherto  the  horse  has  Deen  heir 
to  that  far-sighted  agricultural  students  are 
prephesying  its  almost  universal  adoption. 


Another  phase  of  power  plowing  arises  from 
the  fact  that  modern  bookkeeping  is  giving 
modern  farming  a  few  modern  jolts  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  production,  salaries  for  the  own- 
ers, interest  on  investments,  and  a  few  other 
items  which  make  life  more  complicated,  but 
at  the  same  time  more  profitable.  In  old  days 
the  system  of  the  average  farmer  was  to  do  his 
bookkeeping  in  his  head  and  work  with  his 
hands.  He  has  reversed  that  now,  so  that  he 
does  his  bookkeeping  with  his  hands  and  works 
with  his  head.  Good  bookkeeping  shows  that  a 
horse  costs  so  much  on  the  market,  requires  so 
much  negotiable  oats  and  hay  for  its  support, 
and  has  just  so  many  days'  work  in  him  at  so 
much  per  day.  If  he  works  hard  enough  and 
days  enough  to  yield  a  profit  on  the  investment 
in  him  and  on  the  interest  on  the  money  which 
he  would  bring  were  his  money  value  invested 
elsewhere,  he  is  doing  all  that  a  horse  is  ex- 
pected to  do,  and  is  probably  yielding  a  fair  an- 
nual profit.  Each  day,  however,  that  he  is  idle 
lessens  his  value  as  a  money  maker.  Statistics 
taken  at  large  show  that  the  average  working 
days  of  a  horse  per  year  are  so  lamentably  few 
in  proportion  to  the  total  working  days  that 
the  word  "stalling"  as  applied  to  a  man  who 
evades  the  task  set  before  him  deservedly  comes 
from  the  habits  of  what  the  poets  call  our 
"equine  friend." 

•    Horse  Xeeds  Valel 

Applying  the  investment  rules  to  the  power 
substituted  for  the  horse,  there  must  be  con- 
sidered— first,  the  original  investment,  with 
the  accumulating  interest,  depreciation  and  fuel 
consumption.  Certain  combinations  of  these 
factors  conspire  to  make  the  tractor  dollar  for 
dollar  seemingly  the  better  purchase.  In  the 
initial  investment,  the  tractor,  at  the  price 
horse  flesh  is  today,  would  cost  less  than  the 
horses  it  could  supplant.  You  can  generally 
figure  that  the  drawbar  rating  of  an  engine  is 
about  equivalent  to  the  number  of  horses  whose 
work  it  will  do. 

In  depreciation  there  is  no  standard  by 
which  a  comparison  can  be  made,  as  both  a 
horse  and  a  tractor  depend  for  their  longevity 
and  usefulness  on  the  man  who  handles  them. 
But  in  upkeep  and  fuel  consumption  there  are 
ways  of  stacking  one  against  the  other.  In 
the  first  place,  a  horse  eats  seven  days  a  week 
and  works  six.  An  engine  needs  fuel  only  when 
in  actual  service.  A  horse  requires  a  home, 
storage  room  for  its  food,  care  in  keeping  its 
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home  sanitary,  care  in  regard  to  its  person, 
water,  medical  attention — everything,  in  fact, 
that  the  care  of  a  human  being  requires,  with 
the  addition  that  it  also  requires  a  human  be- 
ing's care — a  horse  needs  a  valet.  All  of  this 
costs  money,  especially  the  valet's  salary,  and  it 
must  go  on  continually,  night  and  morning, 
whether  the  horse  works  or  not.  Contrasted  to 
this,  the  engine  needs  only  a  shed  to  protect  it 
from  rain  or  snow,  a  barrel  or  tank  to  contain 
its  daily  fuel,  and  a  valet  only  when  it  is  out  in 
the  field. 

Farmer  bookkeepers  all  over  the  United 
States  have  figured  out  to  their  own  satisfaction 
the  solution  of  this  comparative  upkeep  prob- 
lem, and  the  result  is  a  steady,  growing  ten- 
dency to  rely  less  and  less  on  the  faithful  but 
costly  sinews  of  old  Dobbin. 

Tractor  Saves  Time 

Aside,  again,  from  the  overhead  charges  and 
the  running  expenses  of  horse  farming  versus 
tractor  farming,  how  do  they  compare  In  the 
amount  of  work  they  can  accomplish  and  in  the 
time  they  consume  In  Its  accomplishment? 
Almost  everybody  knows  that  With  a  two-horse 
team  ;iik|  a  twelve-inch  single  bottom  plow 
about  two  acres  can  be  plowed  in  the  course  of 
I  1  ) 


a  ten-hour  day,  but  few  people  realize  that  the 
farmer  behind  that  plow  walks  over  sixteen 
miles  as  his  share  of  the  day's  work.  Almost, 
any  good  tractor  will  plow  that  same  amount  in 
about  two  hours,  thus  saving  eight  hours  of  the 
farmer's  working  time  and  ten  hours  of  his 
walking  time. 

In  seeding  and  cultivating  one  team  and  one 
man  can  handle  one  drill.  They  seed  all  day  long 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles  per 
hour.  The  same  man  with  a  tractor  can  travel 
just  as  fast,  but  he  can  haul  from  three  to  five 
times  as  large  an  outfit.  In  harvesting  one  man 
and  two  horses  can  keep  a  binder  busy,  but 
every  year  the  sad  sight  is  seen  in  every  com- 
munity of  grain  getting  over-ripe  and  falling  to 
the  ground  because  of  the  farmer's  inability  to 
cut  more  than  one  swath  at  a  time.  Contrasted 
to  this,  a  small  tractor  would  easily  pull  three 
eight-foot  binders,  and  a  large  one  walks  off 
with  five,  creating  a  "fair  green"  down  the 
field  forty  feet  wide  with  every  turn. 

In  threshing  there  is  no  reason  to  hesitate 
for  a  comparison,  because  oil-fed  internal  com- 
bustion power  has  long  supplanted  oat-fed  iu- 
tiMiial  alimentary  power.  In  hauling  to  mar- 
ket the  issue  centers  around  the  value  of  the 


man's  time^  because  one  man  and  one  team 
mean  only  one  load  each  trip,  whereas  one  man 
with  a  tractor  means  from  30,000  to  50,000 
pounds  each  trip.  Over  prairies  or  poorly 
packed  roads,  or  on  any  long  haul,  the  value  of 
this  big  load  is  apparent. 

Use  in  Making  Roads 

These  few  paragraphs  have  outlined  the  cus- 
tomary uses  with  which  one  associates  the  trac- 
tor in  the  every-day  work  of  the  farm.  As  a  sort 
of  subsidiary  by-product  along  the  lines  of  the 
factory  owner's  theory  of  keeping  all  machines 
always  busy,  hundreds  of  tractor  owners  are  us- 
ing their  engines  for  pumping  water  for  irriga- 
tion; they  are  using  them  to  shred  their  corn 
and  fill  their  silos;  and,  above  all,  they  are  mak- 
ing roads.  . 

Good  roads  mean  everything  to  a  farmer; 
they  lessen  his  expenses  and  increase  his  com- 
mercial activities.  In  its  eulogy  of  the  gasoline 
(  limine,  the  paper  which  we  quoted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  went  on  to  say;  "And 
we  think  the  same  historian  will  say  that  the 
most  important  economic  feature  of  the  next 
decade,  from  19  14  until,  say,  102  4,  was  the 
completing  of  great  highways  and  the  improve- 
ment of  roads   everywhere."    The   county  In 
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which  tractor-owning  farmers  live  need  never 
suffer  from  poor  roads. 

It  is  in  its  ability  to  do  these  things,  from 
plowing  to  road  making,  cheaper  and  quicker 
than  the  horse  which  will  make  or  unmake  trac- 
tor farming.  If  tractors  continue  to  prove  that 
they  can  lower  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  or  corn 
or  oats  so  much  per  bushel,  or  if  they  make  life 
easier  for  the  man  who  owns  them,  or  if  they 
increase  the  yield  of  our  farms  by  making  it 
possible  to  do  more  fall  plowing  and  cheaper 
plowing,  and  better  cultivating,  their  use  will 


grow,  because  economic  laws  have  a  way  of  reg- 
ulating these  things,  irrespective  of  the  agita- 
tion, irritation  or  legislation  against  them. 
They  have  already  passed  through  their  ex- 
perimental stage.  They  have  become  cheaper  in 
their  original  cost,  and  they  have  now  been  so 
perfected  as  to  buirn  not  only  high-priced  gaso- 
line, but  almost  every  form  of  distillate,  such 
as  kerosene,  solar  oil  and  gas  oil.  Kerosene 
and  the  lower-grade  oils  contain  more  heat 
units  than  an  equal  bulk  of  gasoline,  and  in  a 
properly  designed  engine  will  give  practically 


the  same  power.  The  entire  difficulty  with 
utilizing  «his  power  in  kerosene  is  summed  up 
in  the  three  words — properly  designed  engine. 
All  engines  are  not  alike.  Some  are  better 
made  than  others.  Some  are  made  on  better 
principles  than  others.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  farmers  planning  to  invest  as  much  money 
as  it  takes  to  buy  a  power  outfit  should  be  sure 
that  they  are  doing  business  with  a  firm  that 
is  conservative  in  its  statements,  reliable  in  its 
promises  and  financially  able  to  carry  out  its 
contract. 


Shall  Veterinarians  Sell  Cholera  Serum? 

Missouri  Valley  Veterinary  Association  Discusses  This  and  Other  Questions  ot  Interest  to  Farmers 


HE  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Mis- 

Tsouri  Valley  "Veterinary  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Kansas  City  on 
January  2  7,  28  and  2  9.  It  was 
a  very  successful  meeting.  More 
than  500  veterinarians  were  in 
attendance.  A  program  dealing 
with  matters  pertaining  to  the  profession  was 
arranged.  The  topic  in  which  most  interest  was 
taken  was  that  of  handling  hog  cholera,  and 
particularly  the  use  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum. 

The  foremost  paper  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject was  read  by  Dr.  M.  Dorset,  chief  of  the 
biological  division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  one  of  the  men  who  discovered  this 
method  of  treating  hog  cholera.  Dr.  Dorset 
told  of  the  experiments  of  the  government  in 
one  county  in  each  of  four  different  states,  in 
which  counties  the  department  is  making  a. 
close  study  of  the  disease  and  its  eradication. 
This  work  was  only  begun  on  July  1,  1913,  and 
consequently  has  not  progressed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  definite  conclusions  can  now  be 
reached. 

Dr.  Dorset  explained  the  plan  of  work  in  a 
general  way  and  said  that  they  were  working 
along  three  lines: 

First — Education  and  organization  of  the 
farmers. 

Second — Enforcement  of  sanitary  and  quar- 
antine regulations. 

Third  —  Application  of  anti-hog  cholera 
serum. 

One  line  of  investigation  being  taken  up  in 
this  work  was  the  source  of  infection.  The  facts 
were  brought  out  that  the  main  source  of  in- 
fection is  from  farmers  visiting  each  other, 
changing  work,  etc.,  where  hog  cholera  exists. 
Dr.  Dorset  emphasized  the  importance  of  strict 
sanitary  and  quarantine  measures  and  a  strict 
enforcement  of  these  laws. 

Use  of  Serum  and  Virus 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  by  using  serum 
and  virus  was  taken  up  and  discussed  at  length. 
Among  members  of  the  association  there  is  a 
divided  opinion  as  to  the  extended  use  of  these 
two  remedies.  Some  hold  that  the  only  way  to 
eradicate  the  disease  is  by  the  use  of  the  double 
treatment,  while  others  are  just  as  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  by  the  use  of  virus  hog  cholera 
will  never  wiped  out.  In  this  connection  we 
quote  Dr.  Dorset.  He  said:  "Personally,  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  work  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 


tensive to  warrant  our  decision  irrevocably  in 
favor  of  one  process  or  the  other." 

The  subject,  "Preventive  Measures  Other  than 
Vaccination  in  Combating  Hog  Cholera,"  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Connaway,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  at  Columbia,  Mo.  Dr.  Conna- 
way has  been  giving  the  matter  of  hog  cholera 
elimination  careful  study  for  a  number  of  years, 
being  one  of  the  first  to  take  up  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  elimination  of  the  disease. 
In  consequence  we  must  give  Dr.  Connaway's 
views  on  the  subject  due  weight.  He  takes  a  de- 
cided stand  in  favor  of  strict  quarantine  regula- 
tions, the  utmost  care  in  sanitary  matters,  the 
use  of  serum  in  some  cases  and  in  very  few  in- 
stances the  use  of  virus. 

Licenses  to  Commercial  Plants 

Ten  other  subjects  along  the  line  of  using 
anti-hog  cholera  serum  were  discussed  by  men 
of  experience  in  that  line.  These  ten  subjects 
were  all  handled  by  men  who  are  connected 
with  some  commercial  serum  plant.  We  believe 
that  a  better  understanding  could  have  been 
gotten  by  the  members  in  attendance  if  some  of 
these  subjects  could  have  been  handled  by"  ex- 
perienced veterinarians  who  have  been  out  in 
the  field  and  done  a  large  amount  of  field  work. 

The  manufacture  and  distribution  of  serum 
is  one  of  the  very  important  matters  in  the 
work  now  going  on  in  this  line.  Considerable 
discussion  was  had  of  this  matter,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Dorset  that  all 
government  licenses  of  serum  plants  expire  on 
the  first  of  January  each  year,  and  that  so  far 
this  year  no  licenses  had  been  granted.  He  as- 
sured these  men,  however,  that  inspections  had 
been  made  and  were  being  made,  and  when 
plants  came  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  gov- 
ernment licenses  would  be  promptly  granted. 
He  also  stated  that  in  issuing  licenses  last  year 
they  did  not  find  any  plants  up  to  their  ideal 
and  found  many  they  could  not  license  at  all. 

A  very  important  subject  was  on  the  pro- 
gram to  be  discussed  by  four  different  veteri- 
narians. Two  of  these  men  were  not  present. 
The  subject  was,  "What  is  a  Just  Charge  for 
the  Administration  of  Serum  and  Virus?"  Wo 
quite  agree  with  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, who  said  that  this  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  profession  and  should  be  given 
careful  consideration  and  discussion. 

Two  of  the  men  who  had  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject had  opinions  that  were  at  variance  with 


those  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  One 
man  said  in  discussing  this  subject  that  the  vet- 
erinarian should  buy  from  the  manufacturer 
serum  he  uses  and  should  have  a  profit  of  half 
a  cent  per  c.  c.  for  all  serum  and  virus  admin- 
istered, and  that  veterinarians  should  not  pat- 
ronize manufacturers  who  would  not  sell  at  a 
lower  price  to  them  than  they  would  to  farm- 
ers. The  other  man  thought  a  quarter  cent  per 
c.  c.  profit  would  be  about  right. 

Profession  or  Trade? 

This  paper  takes  the  position  that  the  voca- 
tion of  the  veterinarian  is  that  of  a  professional 
man  and  not  that  of  a  commercial  man,  espe- 
cially in  this  connection.  The  veterinarian  is 
entitled  to  good  pay  for  his  services,  and  to  no 
more,  when  he  is  called  in  a  professional  way. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  farmer  should  pay  the 
veterinarian  for  his  services  and  a  profit  on  the 
serum  he  uses.  Right  here  we  find  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  profession  as  to  their  us- 
ing state  serum.  One  veterinarian  told  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  paper,  in  discussing  state  and 
commercial  serum,  that  he  did  not  use  state 
serum,  for  the  reason  that  he  could  not  make  a 
profit  on  it  and  that  he  could  make  a  profit  on 
commercial  serum. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  no  axe 
to  grind  with  the-  veterinarians,  and  fully  recog- 
nizes their  valuable  services  to  the  farmers  and 
stock  owners  of  this  country.  We  want  here, 
however,  to  sound  a  note  of  warning.  We  be- 
lieve that  at  no  time  since  the  old-time  "boss 
doctor"  gave  way  to  the  professional  veteri- 
narian has  there  been  anything  that  has  nuule 
as  much  work,  consequently  as  many  dollars, 
for  the  veterinarians  as  has  the  use  of  anti- 
hog  cholera  serum.  The  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try are  willing  to  pay  for  services  rendered  and 
no  more.  If  the  veterinarians  want  to  destroy 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  they  can 
easily  do  it  in  this  case.  We  believe  a  larpe 
majority  of  our  farmers  would  rather  pay  a 
qualified  veterinarian  a  reasonable  fee  to  treat 
his  hogs  with  serum  than  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves, but  if  they  think  they  are  being  charged 
more  than  a  reasonable  fee  they  will  learn  to  do 
the  work  themselves,  which  they  can  do.  We 
want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  the  veteri- 
narians were  not  as  a  unit  on  this  matter  by 
any  means,  and  we  believe  a  majority  of  them 
were  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  veterinarian 
should  handle  the  serum  and  make  a  profit 
on  it. 
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Some  of  the  Minnesota  creameries 
are  grading  all  cream  received  and 
paying  according  to  grade,  with  a 
premium  of  1  cent  for  first-grade 
cream.  These  creameries  will  no 
doubt  be  able  to  play  even  on  their 
fine  butter,  for  which  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  special  prices. 


Canada  lost  some  of  its  finest 
pure-bred  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and 
poultry  in  a  boiler  explosion  at  the 
Ottawa  winter  fair.  Three  men  were 
killed,  all  attendants  at  the  show. 
Fortunately  the  explosion  occurred 
at  an  early  hour  before  spectators 
got  on  the  ground.  Sir  Spencer,  a 
Clydesdale  stallion,  made  a  remark- 
able escape  from  a  pile  of  wreckage 
into  which  he  and  other  horses  were 
thrown,  moving  the  debris  about  and 
climbing  out  in  a  way  that  showed 
almost  human  intelligence.  Exhibi- 
tors not  only  have  to  stand  the  loss 
of  stock,  but  further  awarding  of 
premiums  is  impossible. 


It  is  very  possible  that  the  United 
States  government  makes  many  fool- 
ish expenditures.  At  any  rate,  there 
are  a  good  many  people  who  think 
they  could  spend  the  public  funds 
more  wisely  than  they  are  being  ex- 
pended. We  may  be  thankful,  how- 
ever, that  wo  do  not  have  to  spend 
the  best  years  of  our  life  in  military 
service  or  pay  the  heavy  penalty  for 
keeping  a  lot  of  idle  soldiers  fed'  and 
clothed  that  some  countries  do. 
Switzerland's  Btanding  army  costs  it 
$9,000,000  per  year,  while  trade,  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  together  only 
get  a  little  over  $3,000,000.  We  still 
have  something  to  be  thankful  for. 


Power  Demonstration  or  Contest? 

The  idea  prevails  among  a  number  of  the  leading  agricultural 
engineers  of  the  country  that  the  coming  power  exhibit  to  be  held 
at  Fremont  early  in  August  should  be  a  motor  contest  rather  than  a 
power  farming  demonstration.  This  question  can  be  best  answered 
by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  entries  made  by  tractor  manufac- 
turers at  the  Fremont  Power  Farming  Demonstration  held  last  year 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  entries  at  the  Winnipeg  motor  con- 
test, also  the  number  of  actual  farmers  in  attendance  at  each.  The 
number  of  entries  and  the  attendance  at  Fremont  were  about  ten 
times  those  at  Winnipeg.  In  looking  at  this  proposition  from  that 
standpoint,  one  is  easily  convinced  that  both  manufacturers  and  farm- 
ers await  with  great  interest  the  coming  power  farming  demonstra- 
tion, while  if  it  were  changed  into  a  motor  contest  it  would  no  doubt 
soon  follow  along  the  lines  of  the  one  formerly  held  at  Winnipeg. 

Contests  are  of  great  value  to  manufacturers  and  mechanical 
engineers,  but  mean  very  little  to  the  average  farmer.  The  reports 
as  compiled  from  the  past  contests  proved  to  be  hieroglyphics  of  the 
earliest  type  to  all  who  attempted  to  gain  any  knowledge  from  them. 
In  most  cases,  even  the  expert  engineers  who  participated  in  this  con- 
test were  unable  to  decipher  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  average 
farmer  who  is  not  mechanically  inclined. 

Contests  no  doubt  stimulate  manufacturers  to  make  improve- 
ments in  their  machines,  yet  the  one  prevailing  idea  of  past  motor 
contests  was  the  winning  of  gold  medals.  All  have  been  successful 
in  winning  these  medals,  and  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
who  have  purchased  tractors  since  that  time  have  been  able  to  learn 
for  what  the  medals  were  awarded. 

If  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  manufacturers  of  tractors,  as 
well  as  the  users,  were  to  decide  whether  the  coming  exhibition 
would  be  a  contest  or  a  demonstration,  the  latter  no  doubt  would  win 
out  by  a  large  margin.  Educational  demonstrations  are  a  means  of 
furthering  the  better  interests  of  agriculture,  and  getting  first-hand 
knowledge  before  the  farmers  who  are  to  use  power  on  their  farms, 
while  the  contest  is  a  means  of  educating  the  manufacturers  and  get- 
ting them  to  put  a  better  type  of  machine  before  the  public.  Both 
are  useful  and  valuable,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  the 
demonstration  serves  his  purpose  best.  What  he  wants  to  see  is  the 
machine  doing  actual  field  work. 


Interested  in   Better  Cattle 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  ten- 
dency to  better  cattle  quality.  Every- 
body is  talking  "better  cattle,  better 
bulls,"  until  the  common  tail  end  of 
the  ordinary  herds  are  not  in  de- 
mand. This  is  the  best  possible  evi- 
dence of  a  general  cattle  quality  im- 
provement throughout  the  country. 
When  scrubs  and  culls  are  not 
wanted  at  any  price  for  breeding 
purposes,  there  is  hope  of  better 
cattle  and  more  cattle.  As  long  as 
the  farmer  is  satisfied  with  any  kind 
of  an  old  cow,  there  is  not  much  evi- 
dence of  cattle  improvement. 

The  hope  of  this  country,  with 
both  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle  in 
competition  with  foreign  countries, 
is  to  forge  ahead  in  quality.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  best  quality  of  beef 
cattle  will  pay  when  a  poor  quality 
of  cattle  would  be  produced  at  a 
loss.  The  same  has  been  repeatedly 
illustrated  in  the  milch  cow  popula- 
tion. The  cow  testing  associations 
have  proven  that  on  some  farms 
there  are  cows  that  have  been  kept 
year  after  year  not  paying  for  the 
feed  they  consumed,  while  others 
we~e  making  their  owners  a  big 
profit.  The  intelligence  of  the  cow 
owner  or  cattle  owner  is  to  be  exer- 
cised in  determining  these  condi- 
tions. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  In  relation  to 
such  comparisons,  "that  the  best  is 
none  too  good."  It  is  truly  the  case 
when  applied  to  cattle.    The  cattle 


owners  of  the  United  States  must 
awaken  to  a  realization  that  they 
have  competition  in  the  matter  of 
beef  supply,  that  they  have  compe- 
tition in  the  matter  of  butter  supply, 
and  in  order  successfully  to  meet 
these  conditions  they  must  employ 
better  breeding;  they  must  make 
their  land  yield  larger  crops,  and  de- 
velop the  beef-yielding  capacity  of 
their  cattle  and  the  butter-fat  quali- 
ties of  their  dairy  cows.  Larger 
yields  of  beef  in  their  baby  beef 
classes,  and  larger  yields  of  milk  in 
their  dairy  cow  classes — this  is  the 
logical  solution,  and  it  is  the  only 
solution  that  is  going  to  test  out. 

The  spirit  is  now  started  in  the 
people.  It  was  plainly  manifest  in 
the  demand  for  better  cattle  and  bet- 
ter bulls  that  developed  at  the  re- 
cent Denver  Stock  Show.  Of  course, 
this  sentiment  was  incubating  in  the 
minds  of  the  cattle  growers  long  be- 
fore this  opportunity  was  offered  for 
it  to  become  manifest.  But  it  was 
left  for  this  occasion  of  a  great  bull 
display  to  bring  it  to  the  surface. 
Bulls  are  wanted,  bulls  are  needed, 
but  they  must  be  bulls  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  this  demand  is  not  yet  filled. 
The  tendency  is  now  to  raise  more 
cattle,  better  quality  of  cattle  than 
formerly,  and  this  means  disposing 
of  the  old  bull  and  buying  a  better 
one.  This  is  the  most  sensible  way 
of  accompi  shing  results,,  and  the 
better  class  oi  bulls  will  all  be  called 
into  service  before  tne  completion  of 
the  breeding  season  of  next  spring 
and  summer. 


Burn  Old  Grass  and  Weed? 

It  has  been  pretty  well  established 
that  the  last  year's  growth  of 
grasses  and  weeds  left  along  the 
roadsides,  fences  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  crops  were  not  pro- 
duced or  grazing  animals  given  op- 
portunity to  eat,  have  become  the 
breeding  grounds  and  winter  quar- 
ters for  many  insects  injurious  to 
vegetation.  Therefore  every  farmer 
should  join  in  the  effort  to  extermi- 
nate these  pests.  It  is  a  duty  that 
the  land  owner  or  resident  farmer 
owes  himself,  his  neighbors  and  the 
general  public  welfare — to  destroy 
these  breeding  grounds  by  burning 
off  at  the  most  opportune  time  for 
insect  destruction. 

Some  farmers  keep  a  little  farm 
flock  of  sheep  to  attend  to  this  kind 
of  work.  Where  sheep  are  kept  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  graze  along 
such  fence  lines,  roadways  or  idle 
grounds,  they  proceed  in  advance  of 
the  insects  and  carefully  crop  off 
all  vegetation  so  closely  that  there 
is  no  winter  protection  left  for  a 
chinch  bug,  grasshopper  egg  or  any 
other  kind  of  insect.  This  is  one  of 
the  economical  advantages  in  keep- 
ing a  few  sheep  on  the  farm. 

The  winter  burning  of  such  places 
— and  there  are  lots  of  them  on  all 
farms  whejre  grazing  animals  are  not 
kept — is  a  duty  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  or  neglected.  Any  time 
in  the  winter  when  the  ground  is 
bare  and  the  rubbish  dry  and  easily 
fired  will  do,  but  should  not  be  left 
later  than  February.  If  a  systematic 
observance  could  be  enforced  among 
land  owners,  there  would  soon  be  a 
marked  difference  in  insect  pests 
detrimental  to  the  crop  interests. 

The  time  is  coming,  and  it  is  not 
far  off,  when  there  will  be  a  sys- 
tematic war  waged  against  all  forms 
of  injurious  insects  and  a  close  ob- 
servance in  the  protection  of  all  im- 
sect-destroying  birds.  There  must 
be  a  law  for  the  enforcement  of 
these  demands,  and  people  taught  to 
obser/e  them. 


"Black-Hand"  Operations 

Recently  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  received  a  complaint  from  a 
reader  about  one  of  our  advertisers. 
We  wrote  this  advertiser,  as  is  our 
custom,  asking  him  for  his  side  of 
the  story,  and  in  reply  received  a 
long  letter  threatened  to  sue  us 
for  blackening  his  character.  He 
added:  "This  statement  that  he 
makes  to  impare  my  reputation  is 
false,  a  black  lie,  and  you  are  a  party 
to  this  black-hand  outrage!"  We 
have  been  called  almost  everything, 
both  complimentary  and  the  reverse, 
but  this  is  a  new  name,  and  we  think 
it  only  fair  to  warn  readers  who  may 
have  confidence  in  us  that  we  are 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  "blackt-hand" 
operations.  This  advertiser  says  he 
does  not  care  to  advertise  with  us 
any  longer,  and  the  feeling  is  mu- 
tual, as  advertisers  whose  methods 
will  not  bear  looking  into  are  not 
welcome  in  the  columns  of  this  pa- 
per. 


Reports  come  from  the  far  eastern 
states  of  terrible  snowstorms  and 
zero  weather.  In  one  locality  in 
New  York  the  snow  was  so  badly 
drifted  that  the  rural  mail  carriers 
did  not  get  through  for  two  days. 
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American  Royal  5how 

The  American  Royal  Live  Stock 
Show  has  held  its  annual  election  of 
officers  and  placed  a  strong  corps 
of  workers  on  its  hoard  to  superin- 
tend and  shape  its  exhibition  inter- 
ests for  1914.  This  has  been  a  very- 
successful  and  high-quality  show 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  held  at  the  right  season 
to  attract  practically  all  the  prize 
winners  from  the  state  fairs  and  is 
a  sort  of  lining  up  for  the  Interna- 
tional, a  few  weeks  later. 

The  American  Royal  should  be 
one  of  the  largest  stock  shows  in  the 
United  States,  both  in  exhibits  and 
attendance.  It  is  a  strong  show  in 
many  departments.  It  is  conven- 
iently located  and  well  housed.  Few 
exhibitions  have  a  better  or  more 
convenient  amphitheater  and  show 
ring  for  the  judging  °f  stock.  Its 
machinery  and  poultry  displays  are 
lectures  of  great  interest,  indepen- 
dent of  the  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
swine.  In  beef  cattle,  especially  in 
the-  two  strong  classes — Hereford 
and  Shorthorn — this  show  cannot  be 
excelled  in  quality.  Its  horse  show 
for  several  years  has  not  been  up 
to  the  expectation  of  visitors,  and 
n»eds  a  little  bracing  up. 

The  new  officers  and  board  of 
managers  are  among  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  their  special  lines  of 
breeding  in  the  country,  and  should 
furnish  this  show  sufficient  mo- 
mentum to  send  it  through  with  the 
highest  exhibition  honors. 

The  American  Royal  stockholders 
elected  officers  and  directors  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Judge  J.  C.  Ewing, 
Youngstown,  O.;  vice  president,  E. 
F.  Caldwell;  secretary  and  general 
manager,  T.  J.  WarnalL  Missouri; 
treasurer  Robert  H.  Hazlett;  direct- 
ors, Hereford,  Robert  H.  Hazlett,  E! 
Dorado,  Kan.;  R.  J.  Kinzer,  Kansas 
City  Mo.;  Shorthorns,  N.  H.  Gentry, 
Sedalia,  Mo.;  H.  C.  Duncan,  Osborn, 
Mo.;  Galloway,  J.  Calvin  Ewing, 
Youngstown,  O.;  G.  E.  Clark,  To- 
peka,  Kan.;  Aberdeen-Angus,  E.  F. 
Caldwell,  Burlington  Junction,  Mo.; 
M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind. ; 
stock  yards,  G.  R.  Collett,  W.  H. 
Weeks  and  A.  D.  Cottingham,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


Spring  or  Fall  Calf 

The  question  of  which  is  the  most 
profitable  period  of  the  year  for  the 
cattle  owner  to  have  his  calves  come, 
spring  or  fall,  will  never  be  entirely 
settled  as  long  as  there  are  new  re- 
cruits in  the  cattle  breeding  industry. 
The  spring  season  is  by  nature  the 
established  period,  and  when  ani- 
mals in  this  latitude  are  left  to  their 
own  direction  the  young  will  most 
generally  be  born  within  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  This  is  the 
season  selected  by  breeders  to  have 
the  increase  of  their  herds  and  flocks 
because  of  the  natural  advantages  of 
fresh  grass,  and  the  general  invig- 
orating influences  of  all  nature  in 
the  revival  of  vegetation  and  its  in- 
fluence in  animal  growth  and  devel- 
opment at  this  period. 

There  are  conditions  of  business 
developing  from  the  use  of  the  ani- 
mal, especially  the  cow  in  her  milk 
production,  that  might  suggest  a 
change  from  spring  to  fall  for  her 
freshening.  The  better  prices  for 
butter  and  milk  that  a  few  years  ago 


were  quite  pronounced  during  the 
winter  season  influenced  many  cow 
owners  to  have  the  calves  dropped 
during  the  fall  months.  This  class 
of  commercial  trade  developing  from 
the  cow  may  make  it  more  profita- 
ble to  change  the  period  of  freshen- 
ing from  spring  to  fall,  and  thus  ar- 
gue for  the  fall  calf.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  calf  will 
cost  a  little  more  feed  and  trouble 
the  first  six  months  of  its  life  than 
if  it  had  started  in  the  spring. 

Again  this  is  a  milch  cow  proposi- 
tion, not  one  of  raising  calves  for 
beef  or  for  stock  purposes.  Such  a 
proposition  on  the  range  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  cattle  industry,  as  the 
calves  and  cows  would  both  en- 
counter weather  difficulties  that 
would  be  damaging  to  the  owner. 
Hand-fed  calves,  well  provided  with 
shelter  and  the  necessary  feed,  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  good  profit  by 
being  born  in  the  fall.  The  spring 
calf  and  the  fall  calf  are  two  sepa- 
rate propositions,  and  their  expedi- 
ency or  fitness  for  the  position  they 
are  expected  to  fill  will  depend  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  cow  owner  in 
his  rightly  planning'  his  work  in  ac- 
cordance with  nature's  demands  in 
calf  development. 


System  in  Breeding 

There  are  great  possibilities  in 
breeding  when  system  is  employed  in 
securing  results.  The  haphazard,  hit- 
or-miss  breeding  that  is  carried  on 
with  some  farmers  and  stock  owners 
can  never  accomplish  anything  defi- 
nite or  useful.  For  example,  the 
man  who  buys  a  Hereford  bull  to 
cross  with  his  herd  of  grade  cows 
and  after  a  year  or  two  concludes 
that  he  would  like  to  get  a  dairy 
cross,  something  that  would  produce 
more  milk,  and  resorts  to  the  Hol- 
stein  or  other  dairy  breed  in  order 
to  secure  this,  and  keeps  on  intro- 
ducing something  new  in  breed  every 
few  years,  has  nothing  in  the  end 
that    will    recommend    his  efforts. 


There  are  some  breeders  who 
started  with  a  very  common  lot  of 
grade  stock,  decided  on  a  course  of 
breeding,  and  bought  good,  pure- 
bred sires  and  adhered  to  this  breed, 
and  in  a  few  generations  had  a  very 
desirable  class  of  stock,  stock  that 
carried  the  characteristics  of  full- 
bloods,  and  were  getting  almost  full- 
blood  results  so  far  as  individual 
performance  was  concerned  in  meat 
or  milk  production. 

It  pays  to  breed  for  a  purpose.  In 
no  line  of  breeding  will  this  prove 
more  satisfactory  than  in  the  dairy 
cattle.  It  is  possible  to  replace  the 
mother  by  the  daughter  and  keep 
this  up  a  few  generations  and  secure 
a  magnificent  herd  of  dairy  cows. 
There  are  only  a  few  persons  who 
are  really  scientific  breeders  or  who 
can  outline  a  plan  of  breeding  and 
stick  to  it  until  something  really 
good  has  been  accomplished.  The 
vacillating  tendency  of  most  persons 
causes  them  to  change  their  fancy. 
They  see  something  else  that  pleases 
them  better,  something  that  arouses 
their  curiosity  and  inclination  to  try 
it.  They  let  loose  of  what  they  for- 
merly were  infatuated  with  and  take 
up  with  the  new  idea,  and  thus  ac- 
complish nothing.  It  is  this  class  of 
breeders  or  producers  that  undo 
what  the  constant,  persistent  breeder 
is  striving  to  accomplish.  To  fill  the 
country  with  improved  animals  of  a 
high  standard  is  the  duty  of  all 
breeders. 

There  will  continue  to  be  scrubs 
as  long  as  there  are  persons  who  ex- 
periment in  cross  breeding  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  habit  will  cease.  The 
breeder  who  starts  in  with  a  pure- 
bred sire  and  adheres  to  the  breed 
can  in  ten  years  have  a  fine  herd  of 
high-grade  cattle  of  any  breed  he 
choses.  It  should  be  the  ambition  of 
every  farm  and  live  stock  owner  to 
produce  a  herd  of  some  line  of  farm 
animals  distinctly  his  own  in  breed>- 
ing  results. 


Read  Agricultural  Bulletins 

Every  up-to-date  farmer  and  live 
stock  gTower  should  have  his  name 
and  address  recorded  with  his  ex- 
periment station  publication  bureau, 
that  he  may  get  copies  of  bulletins 
as  they  are  issued.  There  may  be 
some  of  these  not  of  any  special  in- 
terest to  you,  though  you  will  find 
them  a  very  profitable  source  of  in- 
formation in  case  you  do  want  to  re- 
fer to  them. 

The  feeding  tests,  the  soil  analy- 
sis, the  horticultural  investigations, 
crop  work,  latest  information  on  in- 
sect pests,  etc.,  will  interest  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  the  bulletins  will  be 
received  with  as  much  eagern  »ss 
eventually  as  the  daily  news.  There 
is  no  source  of  information  avail- 
able to  the  farmer  that  is  of  so  much 
real  worth  to  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  business  as  the  experiment 
station  bulletins,  and  yet  he  does  not 
seem  to  realize  their  worth. 

There  might  be  some  just  criticism 
in  the  bulletins  not  being  more  defi- 
nitely summarized  so  that  the  reader 
could  get  the  gist  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter on  a  few  pages  devoted  to  results. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  casual  reader 
can  get  down  to  a  full  digest  of  every 
little  detail  of  a  test  or  an  experi- 
ment, unless  he  is  greatly  interested 
and  has  plenty  of  time  to  study  it. 
out,  as  defined  by  the  bulletin  in  de- 
tail. 

There  is  certainly  some  explana- 
tion why  the  experiment  station  bul- 
letins are  not  more  generally  read 
by  those  in  whose  interests  they  are 
written  and  distributed.  The  mail- 
ing lists  are  not  large  enough  to 
cover  the  homes  of  those  who  are 
sadly  in  need  of  their  teachings  and 
who  could  profit  greatly  each  year 
by  the  knowledge  they  contain. 


To  secure  a  merit  badge  in  for- 
estry, boy  scouts  are  required, 
among  other  things,  to  identify 
twenty-five  kinds  of  trees. 


For  $15?,  I  Clean  and 

Grade  Your  Seed  Grain 


Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Handles  70  Kinds  of  Seed  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

From  Wheat,  it  takes  Wild  Oats.  Tame 
Oats.  Cockle.  Bye  and  Smut  _ 

Cleans  the  dirtiest  Flax.  Has  special 
knocker  and  skimmer  which  prevents  closr- 
elng.  (Other  machines  choke  up.) 

Takes  Dodder.Barn  Yard  Gniss  and  Foxtail 
Out  of  Alfalfa  ondMlllet "slick aaawhlstle." 

Takes  Buckhorn  from  Clover. 

Sorts  Corn  for  Drop  Planter. 

Famous  BEAN  MILL.  Handles  all  varie- 
ties, takes  out  the  SPLITS,  Cloy;  Straw,  etc. 

Handles  Peas  as  well  as  any  Graiu  or  Grass 
Seed.  Bemoves  foul  weed  seed  and  all 
shrunken,  cracked  and  sickly  gra'  Takes 
out  all  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  It  Is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.  Handles  60  bushels  per  hour.  Gas 
power  or  band  power.  Easiest  runnl  ng  mill. 


You  can't  afford  to  plant  common  Seed 

and  take  chances  on  a  poor  crop,  when  I 
am  offering  to  scientifically  clean  and  grade 
every  bushel  of  your  Seed  Grain  for  this  spring's 
planting  for  one  paltry  dollar. 

Here's  my  proposition,  and  If  you  are  a  smart 
man  you  will  write  me  before  sunrise  tomorrow: 
Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you, 
FREIGHT  PAID  by  MYSELF,  this  improved 
1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner,  with 
aH  equipment.  Clean  your  Seed  Wheat.  Oats. 
Flax,  Barley.  Peas.  Beans.  Corn.  Grass  Seed, 
etc  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AFTER 
you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop,  pay  me 
the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not  one  penny 
need  you  pay.  except  the  $1.  until  next  Oc- 
tober. And  by  October  YOUR  CHATHAM 
WILL  HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID  ITS  EN- 
TIRE COST  IN  INCREASED  CROPS.  Then 
you'llhave  It  to  work  FREE  for  you  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

t  only  want  the  dollar  as  evidence  of  (food  faith— to 
protect  myself  from  mischievous  boys.  If  after  SO  days* 
bard  test,  you  don't  want  my  "Chatham."  send  it  back 
fit  my  expense  and  I  will  return  the  dollar 

A  "Made-to-Order"  Machine 

Every  "Chatham"  Is  practical  ty  a  madc-to-ortter  ma* 
chine,  for  I  send  yon  the  exact  and  proper  Screens. 
Kiddles.  Hnvdles  and  Sieves  to  grade  and  clean  every 
drain  and  Orats  Seed  arovm  in  vimr  locality.  That's 
the  secret  of  my  success.  I  would  not  be  the  leading 
maker  of  Graders  and  Gleaners  If  I  bad  tried  to  make 
my  equipment  fit  ten  million  farms.  What  would  yoa 
think  of  a  clothing  maker  whose  salts  were  nil  one 
size?  Wouldn't  It  be  a  miracle  if  he  gave  yon  a  fit.  Yet 


all  makers  of  Graders  and  Cleaners,  except  me,  -*nd 
the  same  equipment,  whether  yon  live  in  Maine,  Ohio 
or  Oregon.  They  wouldn't  do  that,  if  they  had  my  41 
years'  experience. 

Extra  Screens  Free 

t  use.  all  together.  81  Screens  and  Sieves,  tt 
osunlly  requires  15  to  17  for  the  average  f  irm  These 
I  select  from  the  81.  After  41  years  In  Che  business, 
I  am  pretty  sure  to  pick  the  exAct  equipment  needed 
on  your  farm.  If  I  shouldn't,  lost  drop  me  n  line  and 
I'll  send  vour  additional  requirements.  There  will 
be  no  charge  for  this. 

Samples  Graded  Free 

Maybe  yon  have  some  Seed  Grain  that  yoa  can't 
clean  or  grade  or  separate.  Send  me  a  sample.  I  will 
purify  it  and  tell  you  how  you  can  do  it  cheaply.  No 
charge  for  this. 

Seed  Corn  Sorted 

Hv  big  Corn  Sorting  Attachment,  invented  2  yean 
ago.  Is  a  great  success.  Twelve  tbousand  farmers  and 
many  lending  Agricultural  Colleges  are  u«ing  it.  It 
Is  the  only  machine  I  know  of  which  scleatincallr 
sorts  seed  corn  for  drop  planters. 

New  Book  Ready 

Send  me  no  money  now— ju«t  s  Postal .  for  the  finest, 
most  complete  Book  on  Seed  Selection  I've  ever  writ, 
ten.  After  the  Book  comes,  write  me  what  sire  ma- 
chine yoo  want  nnd  I'll  ship  it.  freight  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  Q.00.  Then  clean  nnd  grade  all  jour  heed 
Grain.  If  yoa  write  today,  you  get  my  Book  by 
return  mail.  Addroea  nearest  office. 

Hanson  Campbell  Company 


Detroit 


Dept.  49 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
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Are  you  letting  it  give  the  service  it  will  when  you  supply 
perfect  ignition — a  strong,  hot  spark  every  time  it's  needed? 
Most  engine  troubles  are  ignition  troubles  due  to  poor  equip- 
ment. You  will  never  be  troubled  by  them  if  you  insist  that 
the  maker  of  the  engine  you  buy  equip  it  with  a  Wizard 
Magneto.  It  is  so  simple  in  construction  there  is  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  It  is  so  strong  and  rigid  it  will  last  as 
long  as  the  engine.  And  it's  waterproof.  If  you  want  the 
best  service  from  the  engine  you  buy,  don't  accept  it  without 
a  Wizard.  There's  a  Wizard  for  every  engine.  Every  one 
is  guaranteed, 

If  you  own  an  oil  or  eras  engine  now,  a  Wizard 
will  cut  out  many  of  the  troubles  that  reduce  its 
value  to  you.  Write  us.  We'll  supply  you  if 
your  dealer  cannot.  Ask  your  dealer  to  write  us 
for  details.    Let  us  send  you 

"The  Happy  Engine  Owner" — Our  Free  Book 

which  explains  fully  about  ignition  and  shows  also 
how  to  remedy  or  prevent  most  engine  troubles. 

HERCULES  ELECTRIC  CO. 

2146  N.  Western  Ave.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ISO.ooo  Wizards 
ustd  on  such 
engines  aa: 

Fairbanks  Morse 

I.  H.  C. 
Witte 

Boot  &  Vander 

Voort 
Waterloo  Boy 
Stover 
Challenge 
Alamo 
Dempster 
Field  Brandage 
New  Way 


Men  You  Meet 

Which  is  the  "one  best"  wagon  built,  and  at  least  ten  of  them  will  say  "The 
[Peter  Schattler."  All  wagons  look  good  when  the  paint  ia  fresh,  but  it 
makes  a  lot  of  difference  what  is  under  the  paint. 

Old  Reliable  Peter  Schattler 

The  One  Best  Wagon 

is  made  In  the  honest,  careful,  old  fashioned  way — in  the"  most  modern  and 

completely  equipped  wagon  factory  in  the  world. 

Peter  Schuttler  Wagons  cost  a  little  more  than  the  "almost  as  good"  kind 
bat  they  save  much  more  than  the  difference  in  first  cost  in  time,  horsey 
harness,  repair  bills  and  trouble. 

Write  for  Booklet  Afeoiat  Peter  Sdiattler  RoHer  Searing  Wagons 


*t'm  WerWs  Greatest  Wagaa  Factory 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss! 

Brooks'  Appliance  II  a  nose 
scientific  discovery  with  nuto 
malic  sir  cushion*  that  draw* 
tho  hrokon  parts  toother  and 
bind*  thcin  a*  you  would  a 
hrokon  limb.  It  i  ■  i-My 
lioldn  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  no\or  -lip*,  always  light 
and  cool  and  conform*  to  ovary 
movement  of  tho  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  nioatiiro  and  nend  It  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantoo  of 
satisfaction  or  tnonoy  refund* 
od  and  I  havo  put  my  prico  so 
low  thatanyr>ody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it  Remember.  Imako 
It  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
—yon  wear  It— and  if  It  doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  sand  It  back  to 
ma  and  I  will  r«f  und  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  ronponsl- 
tie  citizen  In  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  Is  tho  way  I  do  bust* 
nass —  always  absolutely  on  tho  unjuaro  and  1  hate  sold  to  thou- 
sand* of  people  this  way  for  the  pant  «K>  years.  Komcmbor,  I 
use  no  saWaa,  no  harness,  no  lie*,  no  fakes.  I  Just  give  yon  % 
straight  business  d«-a)  at  a  reasonable  price. 
U  K.  IIHOOKH.llKHJ Stat«  Ht-,  Murahall,  Michigan 


4k         Reason*  Why  .You  Should 

/  II  Investigate  the  SAN  DOW 

mm"  Kerosene  stationary  engine 


Itrnnson  keroMoe  (coal  oil),  gasoline), 
alcohol  or  d:stillato  without  chanro  of 
equipment — starts  without  cranking— 
runs  Id  eitbor  direction— throttle  go** 
omed — hopper  cooled—  spoed  controlled 
while  running— no  cams — no  valves: — no 
Boars— no  sprockots— only  three  moving 
parts  —  portahlo  —  llcht  weight— great 
power — starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below 
xoro— complete,  ready  to  run— chll* 
dreo  oporete  them — b-yoar  Iron* 
clad  ru  a  ran  toe  —  15- day  moDDj* 
back  trial.    Sizes  2  to  20  H.  P. 

head  a  postal  today  for  free  uetklog, 
trhtah  ». ■  b*SJ  Hsadow  will  be  aasfoJ 
to  j'ltk    Our  SpaoUl  advertising  jaropo- 
altloa  sa*ss  you  on*  he  If  cost  of  fl  rrt 
aaglna  s«ld  in  your  oouaty.  (107) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co, 
iCaatoo  Are..  Detroit.  Mich. 


Do  the  Farmers  Want  Tractors? 

Corn  Belt  Farmer  Gives  Us  His  Views 


THE  following  questions  are 
frequently  put  to  me  by 
farmers,  want-to-be  farm- 
ers, bankers,  professional 
men  and  implement  dealers:  "Do 
the  farmers  want  tractors?"  "Are 
tractors  up-to-date  and  practical  for 
small  farmers?"  My  answer  is  in- 
variably, "Yes"  and  "No."  "Yes," 
in  that  there  is  a  long-felt  need  for 
power  on  the  farm  today  that  will 
cheapen  and  do  the  present-day 
farming  operations  more  efficiently; 
and  "No,'  if  these  power  machanes 
are  inefficient,  impracticable,  cum- 
bersome loads  of  steel,  designed 
largely  to  be  sold  to  the  farmers  by 
an  expert  salesman  who  thinks  more 
of  closing  a  contract  than,  of  selling 
the  farmer  a  machine  which  will  ac- 
tually fulfill  his  present-day  needs. 
Labor-Saving  Machinery  Wanted 
The  thousands  of  farmers  who  at- 
tended the  Fremont  power  demon- 
stration last  fall  were  certainly  evi- 
dence enough  to  convince  any  clear 
thinking  man  that  the  farmer  today 
is  ready  for  any  efficient,  economic 
class  of  machinery  that  is  going  to 
aid  him  in  producing"  more  and  bet- 
ter crops  at  a  price  less  than  they 
are  costing  under  the  present  meth- 
ods of  production.  A  demonstration 
such  as  was  held  at  Fremont  is  far 
superior  to  any  private  demonstra- 
tion held  on  your  own  farm  or  that 
of  a  neighbor,  in  that  it  gave  thou- 
sands of  prospective  buyers  an  op- 
portunity to  inspect  all  the  better 
class  of  farm  tractors  on  the  market 
today  working  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing the  farmer  himself  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  the  merits  of  each  particu- 
lar machine. 

In  many  cases  prospective  buyers 
were  not  satisfied  with  one  day's 
visit  to  this  great  demonstration,  but 
many  stayed  two  or  three  days,  and 
a  large  number  the  entire  week,  be- 
fore they  were  convinced  that  the 
proper  tractor  for  their  individual 
needs  was  in  the  demonstration. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  were 
present  who  came  with  the  intention 
of  buying  a  machine  for  immediate 
delivery,  but  returned'  without  pur- 
chasing the  same  because  they  were 
unable  to  find  the  type  they  felt  was 
best  suited  to  their  needs. 

Small  Tractor  Popular 
One  of  the  noticeable  features  at 
this  demonstration  was  the  general 
trend  of  the  manufacturers  to  de- 
crease the  size  of  their  machines  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  effi- 
ciency. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  prospective  trac- 
tor purchasers  of  the  different  states 
was  for  lighter  machines.  This  was 
true  of  the  farmers  who  were  in  at- 
tendance from  the  great  wheat- 
growing  districts  from  the  north  and 
northwest,  as  well  as  those  from  the 
80  and  ]20-acre  farms  in  this  par- 
ticular locality. 

There  will  no  doubt  always  be  a 
great  demand  for  large  and  medium 
sized  tractors.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  farming  districts  where 
these  machines  can  be  used  for  com- 
mercial  purposes,   such   as  shelling, 


threshing,  ditching,  etc.  But  a  small 
machine  is  sure  to  be  popular  in  the 
entire  corn  belt  because  of  the 
smaller  farms,  the  diversified  farm- 
ing conditions  and  the  small  amount 
of  commercial  work  that  is  to  be  per- 
formed. The  manufacturer  must 
look  to  the  80-acre  and  240-acre 
farms  upon  which  to  market  his 
product,  as  these  farms  are  divided 
into  fields  varying  from  five  to  forty 
acres,  due  to  the  systems  of  crop  ro- 
tation. These  farmers  are  going  to 
demand  tractors  different  from 
many  put  on  the  farms  during  the 
past  which  were  later  put  in  the 
fence  corners. 

Must  Be  Practical 

Yes,  the  farmer  is  ready  for  a  real 
farm  tractor.  Not  all  will  want  the 
same  kind  of  a  machine,  neither  will 
all  buy  the  same  size,  but  as  a 
farmer  who  has  been  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural work  in  Nebraska  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  and  has 
watched  the  development  of  power 
farming  machines  from  its  infancy, 
I  feel  that  the  small-farm  farmers 
are  going  to  keep  closely  in  touch 
with  the  different  manufacturers 
and  buy  what  in  their  judgment  is 
the  most  practical  and  efficient  ma- 
chine that  the  market  affords. 

The  ear  marks  for  an  Al  small 
farm  tractor  will  be  efficiency,  prac- 
ticability, simplicity,  light  weight  and 
moderate  in  price.  To  be  efficient, 
a  machine  must  be  constructed  of  ex- 
cellent material  and  by  the  highest 
class  of  skilled  workmanship.  The 
designer  should  not  be  of  the  auto- 
mobile or  airship  type,  but  rather  a 
man  with  a  knowledge  of  the  farm 
and  the  many  farm  operations  that 


Appetite 

Finds  Ready 
Satisfaction 


In  a  bowl  of 

Post 
Toadies 

and  Cream. 

Thin,  crisp  bits  of  In- 
dian Corn  —  cooked  and 
toasted  so  that  they  have 
a  delicious  flavour— 

Wholesome 

Nourishing 
Easy  to  Serve 

sold  by  Grocers  cvery- 
wkeie. 
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A  real  one-man  tractor  that  will  perform  all  operations  on  the  farm  usually  done  with 
horses.  This  machine  cut  seventeen  acres  of  oats  in  seven  hours.  There  is  a  contrivance  al- 
lowing different  lengths  of  steering  device  so  that  this  machine  can  be  attached  to  the 
mower,  seeder,  harrow,  disc,  manure  spreader,  hayrack,  wagon  or  binder. 


the  machine  will  be  expected  to  per- 
form. The  engine,  magneto,  carbu- 
reter and  transmission  should  be  of 
undisputed1  quality,  well  protected 
and  at  the  same  time  easily  accessi- 
ble to  an  unskilled  engineer  who  is 
to  operate  them. 

Pool-Proof  Construction  Necessary 
Simplicity  of  construction  as  well 
as  of  operation  should  be  the  key- 
note of  every  tractor.  The  average 
farmer  is  not  mechanically  inclined 
and,  therefore,  demands  a  fool-proof 
machine,  as  in  most  cases  the  oper- 
ator will  be  the  hired  man  or  the 
tenant. 

For  a  tractor  to  be  practical  on 
the  average  farm  it  should  perform 
a  number  of  farm  operations  done 
today  by  horses,  and  should  do  them 
with  one  man  or  one  boy  rather  than 
two  men,  or  one  man  and  a  boy. 
They  should  be  real  one-man  outfits 
— -machines  that  will  pull  the  plow, 
pulverizer,  seeder,  binder,  manure 
spreader  and  possibly  the  cultivator. 
They  should  also  run  the  feed 
grinder,  ensilage  cutter,  corn  sheller 
and  threshing  machine  and  do  other 
classes  of  belt  work  on  the  average 
farm. 

Farmers  of  today  are  also  working 
for  a  lightweight  tractor,  one  that 
will  weigh  from  one  and  a  half  to 
five  tons.  Larger  than  thi9  are  too 
heavy  for  the  average  farm  work,  as 
they  compact  the  ground  too  much 
in  moving  over  it,  and  are  inconveni- 
ent to  operate  in  small  fields,  and 
under  the  diversified  conditions 
found  on  the  small  farm. 

Price  an  Important  Item 

Price  is  anotner  item  to  be  consid- 
ered in  purchasing  tractors.  An  in- 
vestment of  $2,500  or  $3,000  is  more 
than  the  average  80  or  160-acre 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  ma- 
chine to  perform  the  work  ordinarily 
done  by  from  four  to  eight  head  of 
horses,  and  yet  be  compelled  to  keep 
these  horses  to  perform  the  opera- 
tions his  tractor  is  yet  unable  to  do. 

The  average  farmer  in  this  local- 
ity would  not  object  to  paying  from 
$750  to  $1,500  for  a  practical  ma- 
chine, one  that  will  allow  him  to  dis- 
pose of  three  or  more  horses  and  yet 
do  his  work  quicker,  more  efficiently 
and  cheaper.  The  tractor  that  will 
plow,  pulverize,  seed,  cultivate  and 
harvest  the  different  farm  crops  with 


the  aid  of  one  man,  and  has  all  the  |  lays.    There    is    some  imagination 


earmarks  of  a  twentieth  century 
tractor,  will  find  favor  among  the 
small  farmers,  medium-class  farm- 
ers and  many  larger  ones. 

CORN  BELT  FARMER. 


Not  All  Imaginary 

Some  people  have  educated  their 
tastes  until  they  say  they  can  tell 
whether  a  hen  has  had  good  feed 
just  by  the  flavor  of  the  egg  she 


about  this,  and  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  good  feed  makes  far  bet- 
ter eggs  than  that  which  is  half  rot- 
ten and  stale. 


Better  Cows,  More  Profits 

Are  your  cows  better  than  they 
were  last  year?  If  not,  you  haven't 
realized  what  you  should  from  the 
season's  dairying.  Get  ahead  every 
year. 


W////M 

Anotner  big  Improvement  for  Trojan  gate* 
Special  and  exclusive  Oal  volt  ele<tro-galvao 
Izlne  procesi  makes  galvanizing  (tick 
an  bard  you  cant  scrape  It  off.  u 
vanning  enters  the  pores  and  be- 
comes practically  a  part  or  the 
steel.  Ordinary  galvanizing  can 
be  scraped  off  with  kulfe. 
Makes  Trojan  steel  gates  runt- 
proof  and  keeps  them  always 
bright  and  ne»  .  Gai  volt  adds  an 
other  renture  to  an  already  fame 
gate.  ^  Makes  the  TruJan  the  best 
gate  bargain  In  the  world. 


Get  a  Free  Sample  of  Gal 
.volt  Process  Gal- 
vanized Steel 

'/  f  ^\fhe  snine  as  is  used  In  tne 
Trojan  gate.  No  cost  or  ob- 
ligation.   Just  tell  us  how 
/many  gates  you  mte.  We'll 
HO  /also  send  literature  descrlb- 
9  /log  our  steel  farm  and  yard 
gates.      Get  TruJan  factory 
prices  before  you  buy. 
Trojan  Gates  Are  Sold  on  SO  Days* 
Trial — Factory  Prices 
Try  them  at  our  risk.    Adjustable  at  both 
ends  for  snows  or  side  hills.  Individual 
tighteners  keep  mesh  snug.    Steel  center 
brace.  Automatic  latch.   One-pl.-ce  hinge. 
Save  money  by  getting  the  TroJan  at 
factory  prices. 

STANDARD  MFG.  CO. 
3  OS  Fourth  St..  Cedar  Fans.  Iowa 


THIS  SEASON"  WE  SHIP 
"FROZEN  LAKE  SU- 
PERIOR HERRING,"  in 
special  made  wooden  boxes, 
keeping  the  fish  clean  and 
fresh.  We  ship  only  when  we  can  rely  on 
weather.  Price  13.60  per  100  lbs.  :  500  lbs.  or  more, 
$3.25  per  100  lbs  .  .Enclose  money  order  and  state 
Railway.  JOHN*  DEGEKSTEDT  &  COMPANY, 
Box  532,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 


The  farmers  of  this  country  are  right  upagninst  a 
serious  situation.  The  three  things  they  have  to  depend 
on  are  soil,  help  and  power. 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  being  worn  out  The 
average  crop  per  acre  is  getting  smaller  every  year 
Hired  help  is  a  problem.  Wages  are  constantly  increas- 
ing and  it  is  hard  to  get  help  at  any  price.  Horse  or 
mule  power  is  also  getting  more  expensive.  The  average 
farm  horse  actually  ea^s  its  head  off  every  year  and  is 
unprofitable  to  raise.  It  takes  one  fourth  of  a  crop  to 
feed  the  horses  or  mules  necessary  to  raise  it. 

And  even  after  you  raise  a  crop  under  these  handicaps 
you  must  sell  your  surplus  at  prices  fixed  by  foreign 
labor  working  at  much  lower  wages  than  you  are 


It's  a  serious  situation  and  the  problem  is  how  to 
meet  it.  Conditions  have  reached  a  stage  where  a  rad- 
ical change  in  fanning  methods  must  be  made  You 
must  raise  bigger  crops  and  do  it  cheaper. 

The  one  big  solution  to  this  whole  problem  is 
"Tractor  Farm'ng." 

Tractor  Farming  is  necessary  to  solve  the  soil  problem.  Deep 

plowing,  plowing  at  the  right  time  and  thorough  cultivation  have 
been  proven  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  bigger  crops. 
Tractor  power  is  the  only  way  to  do  these  things. 

Only  Tractor  Power  can  solve  the  hired  help  problem.  With  a 
Tractor,  one  man  or  boy  can  do  as  much  work  as  two  or  three 
men  with  horses  or  mules. 

Tractors  also  solve  the  power  problem.  You  can  farm  cheaper 
with  a  Tractor  than  with  animal  power.  You  can  also  farm 
more  extensively  as  well  as  more  intensively 

Only  Tractor  Farming  can  solve  your  soil  help  and  power 


forced  tO  pay  and  using  intensive  cultivation  methods,    problems.  Tractor  Farming  is  now  a  necessity 


tgfit! 


one-man 

tjtjts 


Tractors  and  "Se'f' 


Avery"Light  Weight"  Tractors  and  "Self  Lift"  Plows  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  chanse  to  Tractor  Farming  successfully  on 
any  size  farm— large,  medium  or  small.  Avery  Tractors  are 
built  in  five  sizes,  from  a  little  8-16  h  p.  pulling  two  or  three 
plows  to  a  big  40-80  h.  o.  pulling  8  to  10  plows.  They  fit  any  size 
farm,  large  or  small. 

The  wonderful  success  of  Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  is  due 
principally  to  three  things:  First,  Avery  Tractors  are  the  Lightest 
Weight  Tractors  built  considering  their  draw  bar  efficiency- 
Second,  Avery  'I  ractors  are  the  Simplest  Tractors  built  — Third. 
Avery  "Self-Lift"  Plows  make  it  possible  for  one  man  to  run  the 
entire  outfit  alone. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  already  doing  Tractor  Farming 
with  Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  and  having  wonderful  success. 


The  Avery  Selling  Plan  Is  also  the  fairest  and  broadest  of  any 
—Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  are  Sold  on  Approval  at  Low  Prices 
and  Fuily  Guaranteed 

Write  for  Avery  Tractor 
Farming  Books  —  Free 

Our  new  Book  "Tractor  Farming"  tells  why  and  how  to  farm 
with  Tractor  Power.  Our  19U  Tractor  and  Plow  Catalog  tells  a 1 1 
about  how  Avery  "Light -Weight"  Tractors  and  "Self-Lift" 
Plows  are  built  and  what  they  wiU  do.  Learn  all  about  Tractor 
Farming.    Write  for  both  books.  Address 


AVERY  COMPANY,  1977  Iowa  Street,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Avery  Undermounted  Steam  Traction  Engines,  "  Yellow-Felloe"  Grain  Threshers  and  Gasoline  Motor  Trucks. 
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More  Power 

at  Lees 
Cost 


Farming  with  Hart-Parr  outfits  is  a 
proven  economy  and  success.  We  have 
letters  from  hundreds  of  satisfied  farm- 
ers who  say  they  are  making  more  money 
every  year,  with  Hart-Parr  power  outfits, 
than  they  ever  did,  farming  with  horses 
or  mules. 

Just  think  of  the  big  saving  possible 
on  your  own  farm,  if  you  replace  12  to 


30  horses  and  several  hired  men  with  a 
Hart-Parr  Tractor  and  plow,  operated 
by  one  man,  and  still  do  as  much  or 
more  work,  better,  quicker  and  cheaper. 

Working  or  idle,  horses  eat  every 
day.  A  Hart-Parr  Tractor  requires  fuel 
only  when  working  and  then  it  uses 
cheapest  kerosene,  costing  much  less 
than  horse  feed. 


H 


ART-PAR 

-OIL  TRACTOR 


R  *  H 


ART-PAR] 


SELr  AND  PLOVfj^ 


HAND  LIFT 


the  outfit  with  the  "big  pull,"  illustrated  above,  can  plow  deeper,  turn  better  fur- 
rows and  finish  the  job  quicker  than  horses  or  mules.  One  man  operates  the 
entire  outfit  from  the  engine  platform.    You  save  the  plowman's  wages  and  board. 

The  tractor  can  also  be  used  for  any  kind  of 
field  or  belt  work — discing,  seeding,  harrowing, 
harvesting,  threshing,  hauling,  silo  filling,  road 
making.  It  saves  money  at  every  turn.  Easily 
pays  for  itself  in  a  few  seasons.  It  is  light  and 
simple.  Contains  80  per  cent  less  parts  to  get 
out  of  order  than  any  other.   Drivers  are  solid 


steel  castings — not  built  up  or  pieced.  Wave 
form  driver  lugs  afford  greatest  surface  con- 
tact. Drivers  can  be  equipt  with  '"Hold-Fast" 
extension  lugs— the  lugs  with  a  bull  dog  grip 
on  soft  soil.  They  enable  this  tractor  to  get 
on  the  job  earlier  in  the  spring  than  any 
other  outfit. 


The  Complete  Lhie  of  Hart-Parr  Power  Farming  Machinery  Includes; 

Oil  Tractors  -  Self  and  Hand  Lift  Plows  -  "Money-Maker"  Threshers 

Investigate!  Write  today  for  descriptive  catalogs,  special 

circulars  and  literature  on  power  farming  costs.  106 

HART-PARR  CO.,  254LawlerSt.  Charles  City,  la. 


HI 
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When  You  Are  Motoring  You  Must  Have  "PIPER"! 


Eating  up  the  road — nerves  a-tingle — wish  you  had  some 
tobacco.  You  can't  smoke  then.  Your  two  hands  are  busy; 
you  can't  have  ashes  flying  in  your  face;  you  can't  light  up 
without  stopping.   A  hundred  reasons. 

What's  your  old  pal  yelling  in  your  ear? 

"Take  a  chew  of 'PIPER'.   Beats  smoking  anywayly1 

PIPER  Hoidsiick 

CHEWING  TOBACCO— Champagne  Flavor 


In  this  way  thousands  of 
men  have  made  the  discov- 
ery that  there  is  more  solid 
satisfying  enjoyment  ii 
chewing  PIPER  Heidsiecl 
than  in  any  other  form  h 
which  tobacco  is  used. 

Therich,  wine-likeflavo* 
that  distinguishes  PIPER 


Heidsieck  from  all  other  to- 
baccos, comes  from  the  rip- 
est, mildest,  mellowest  to- 
bacco leaf,  carefully  selected 
from  the  world's  choicest 
crops.  This  delightful,  last- 
ing flavor  completely  satis- 
fies the  taste  as  nothing 
else  can. 


FREE 


Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  a  full-size  10  cent  cut  of 
"PIPER"  and  a  handsome  leather  pouch  FREE.  The 
tobacco,  the  pouch  and  mailing  expenses  will  cost  us  20c  and  we  are 
glad  to  spend  the  money  to  get  you  to  try  "PIPER"  just  once.  We 
know  that  once  you  have  started,  you  will  become  a  permanent  friend 
of  this  wonderfully  wholesome,  healthful  and  satisfying  tobacco. 

This  offer  applies  to  XT.  S.  only. 

Tn  writing  us  please  toll  uh  tho  name  of  the  dealer  of 
whom  you  buy  your  tobacco. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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National  Western  5tock  5how 

It  Has  Become  Our  Greatest  Feeder  5how 


THE  Western  Stock  Show  as- 
sociation of  Denver,  Colo., 
in  its  ninth  annual  exhibi- 
tion, held  January  19  to 
2  1 ,  1914,  gave  the  greatest  exposi- 
tion of  western  live  stock  that  has 
ever  been  presented  to  the  public  on 
the  western  side  of  the  United 
States.  From  its  inception  this  as- 
sociation gave  promise  of  being  a 
great  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  live  stock  resources  of  the  west- 
ern country  and  of  attaining  a  cred- 
itable position  in  the  exploitation  of 
its  range  industries  in  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  it 
would  develop  a  great  feeder  mar- 
ket at  Denver,  for  the  range  country 
tributary  thereto,  that  it  would  serve 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
range  cattle  and  sheep  growers  to 
the  corn  belt  feeders  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  valley  states.  It  has 
accomplished  all  this,  and  surpassed 
even  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
of  its  promoters.  It  has  not  only 
attained  the  position  of  the  greatest 
feeder  show  in  America,  but  it  has 
developed  an  exhibition  of  breeding 
animals,  of  all  kinds  adapted  to 
farm  and  range,  that  is  the  surprise 
and  wonderment  of  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 
Giant  Young  Show  of  the  West 
This  great  western  stock  show 
has  passed  the  experimental  and 
impulsive  stage  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  is  now  in  the  full 
vigor  and  glory  of  assured  success. 
This  young  giant  of  western  enter- 
prise has  made  no  mistakes  in  its 
planning  and  building.  It  is  up-to- 
date  in  all  its  improvements.  Its 
present  urgency  is  simply  expansion, 
a  widening  out  to  accommodate  the 
rapidly  growing  and  increasing  ex- 
hibits and  attendance,  which  is  now 
a  feature  of  urgent  concern  with  the 
management.  Its  influence  and  sup- 
port has  ruthlessly  trampled  down 
state  lines,  and  is  spreading  out  over 
the  Rocky  Mountain  country  to  the 
north,  northwest,  west  and  south- 
west, and  even  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
on  the  east  are  affiliating  in  this  ex- 
position undertaking  with  as  much 
interest  as  though  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  In  short, 
it  is  a  great  big  success,  and  is  today 
the  greatest  feeder  and  bull  market 
in  the  world. 

The  Denver  Stock  Yards  company 
gave  out  the  information  that  there 
were  received  during  the  week  of 
the  show,  for  exhibition  and  sales 
purposes,  more  than  1,2  00  bulls. 
These  were  mainly  in  carlot  ship- 
ments, and  directed  to  breeders.  A 
very  general  feature  of  comment  was 
on  the  high  quality  of  these  animals. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  western  cattle  range  when  any 
of  the  bovine  kind,  distinctly  mas- 
culine, would  sell  to  the  range  cat- 
tleman. This  period  of  the  bull 
trade,  however,  has  passed.  The  de- 
mand is  now  for  good  quality  and 
registered  stock.  A  few  of  the  com- 
moner kinds  are  still  taken,  but  this 
class  of  trade  is  rapidly  giving  way 
to  the  best  that  Is  produced. 
Good  Price  for  Breeding  stock 
That  there  now  exists  on  the  west- 
ern range  a  strong  tendency  towards 


more  and  better  breeding  cattle  wa3 
fully  verified  at  this  show,  where 
hundreds  of  pure-bred  cattle  were 
sold  to  range  cattle  breeders  at  top 
prices.  Bulls  were  sold  in  carlot 
purchases  at  prices  ranging  from 
$150  to  $325  per  head;  individuals 
from  $400  to  $1,000.  The  auction 
sales  were  not  a  necessity,  and  were 
not  resorted  to  by  many  breeders 
who  had  choice  animals  to  dispose 
of,  buyers  preferring  to  close  their 
purchases  privately  rather  than  take 
the  chances  of  losing  out  on  the 
animals  they  wanted,  or  be  forced 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  in 
open  competition. 

The  western  range  is  in  an  en- 
tirely different  position  now  in  the 
matter  of  buying  breeding  stock 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  There 
are  many  cattle  companies  now  who 
are  buying  the  best  of  both  bulls  and 
cows,  and  establishing  herds  to  ac- 
commodate their  own  demands  for 
bulls.  It  has  been  proven  by  actual 
test  that  the  range  country  is  a  good 
place  to  produce  and  develop  bulls, 
and  that  the  only  need  in  this  indus- 
try is  the  good  quality  of  foundation 
stock  and  the  usual  system  and  care 
in  developing  the  bull  calf  into  a 
mature  animal.    This  is  no  longer  a 


THE  WAY  OUT 

From  Weakness  to  Power  by  Food 
Route 


Gettig  then  right  start  for  the 
day's  work  often  means  the  differ- 
ence between  doing  things  in  whole- 
some comfort  or  dragging  along  half 
dead  all  day. 

There's  more  in  the  use  of  proper 
food  than  many  people  ever  dream 
of — more's  the  pity. 

"Three  years  ago  I  began  working 
in  a  general  store,"  writes  a  man, 
"and  between  frequent  deliveries  and 
more  frequent  customers  I  was  kept 
on  my  feet  from  morning  till  night. 

"Indigestion  had  troubled  me  for 
some  time,  and  in  fact  my  slight 
breakfast  was  taken  more  from  habit 
than  appetite.  At  first  this  insuffi- 
cient diet  was  not  noticed  much,  but 
at  work  it  made  me  weak  and  hun- 
gry long  before  noon. 

"Yet  a  breakfast  of  rolls,  fried 
foods  and  coffee  meant  headache, 
nausea  and  kindred  discomforts. 
Either  way  I  was  losing  weight  and 
strength,  when  one  day  a  friend  sug- 
gested that  I  try  a  'Grape-Nuts 
breakfast.' 

"So  I  began  with  some  stewed 
fruit,  Grape-Nuts  and  cream,  a  soft 
boiled  egg,  toast  and  a  cup  of  Pos- 
tum.  By  noon  I  was  hungry,  but 
with  a  healthy,  normal  appetite. 
The  weak,  languid  feeling  was  not 
there. 

"My  head  was  clearer,  nerves 
steadier  than  for  months.  Today  my 
stomach  is  strong,  my  appetite  nor- 
mal, my  bodily  power  splendid  and 
head  always  clear." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Rea- 
son." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  Interest. 
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matter  of  experiment  or  guess. 
There  are  numerous  instances  over 
the  range  country  which  have 
clearly  demonstrated  this  assertion 
as  a  well  grounded  fact. 

The  example  of  the  Allen  Cattle 
company  of  Husted,  Colo.,  in  the 
Shorthorn  classes,  was  sufficient  of 
itself  to  convince  any  one  what  the 
western  pure-bred  cattle  breeder  can 
do  and  may  be  expected  to  do  in 
these  shows  in  the  future.  They  can 
be  made  to  stand  up  beside  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  anywhere,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  born  and  raised 
in  the  short-grass  country  in  the 
Rocky  mountain  states.  Don't  be 
fooled  any  longer  on  what  the  west- 
ern range  cattle  breeder  can  do  or 
cannot  do.  And  they  had  such  com- 
petition as  F.  W.  Harding  of  Wis- 
c  onsin,  Carpenter  and  Rose  of  Ohio, 
C.  A.  Saunders  of  Iowa,  Howard 
Reese  &  Sons  and  Rapp  Bros,  of 
Nebraska,  a  lot  of  world  beaters  in 
the  Shorthorn  show  rings  of  the 
United  States. 

Feeder  Cattle  Division 
The  feature  of  greatest  interest  to 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  was 
the  feeder  cattle  division.  It  was 
estimated  that  of  the  2  50  carloads 
tn  the  yards  approximately  three- 
fifths  were  entered  In  some  of  the 
classifications  for  contest.  The  qual- 
ity of  these  cattle  was  a  subject  of 
remark  by  almost  everyone.  Excel- 
lence of  carload  exhibits  has  always 
been  the  feature  of  greatest  boast 
by  the  fair  management.  But  this 
year  the  old  cattle  raisers  and  ex- 
hibitors planned  to  give  competitors 
a  little  closer  hustle  than  usual,  and 
thousands  of  these  cattle  were  a  lit- 
tle better  fleshed,  a  little  closer 
mated  up  in  matter  of  uniformity,  a 
little  better  bred,  and  a  little  better 
cattle  all  around,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  expert  feeder  judge. 

The  feeder  cattle  show  draws 
feeders  from  every  state  as  far  east 
as  interest  is  taken  in  the  produc- 
tion of  good  beef.  It  means  a  great 
deal  with  the  critical,  scientific  cat- 
tle feeder  to  get  just  his  ideal  in  a 
lot  of  steers  for  the  feed  yard.  There 
is  a  great  ambition  among  this  class 
of  feeders  in  topping  the  market, 
when  their  cattle  reaches  the  packer 
trade  Some  of  the  sales  reported 
were  twenty  Angus  calves,  average 
602  pounds,  raised  by  W.  L.  Harri- 
son, of  Roggen,  Colo,  at  $13.10  per 
cwt.,  bought  by  A.  W.  Boagg,  Tus- 
cola, 111.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  any  load 
of  feeder  cattle  in  any  market.  It 
exceeds  the  record  sale  of  last  year 
at  the  Denver  show  when  $12.25  was 
paid.  A  carload  of  2-year-old  Colo- 
rado steers  weighing  1,045  pounds 
was  sold  to  Anderson,  Clark  & 
Weeks  of  Tarkio,  Mo.,  for  $10.60. 
Many  sales  were  reported  at,  or 
above  $9.00,  and  $8.00,  while  re- 
garded high,  was  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  for  the  very  choice  loads. 
Day  of  Cheaper  Cattle  Not  in  Sight 
Among  cattle  feeders,  cattle  breed- 
ers and  cattle  enthusiasts  generally, 
prices  plainly  forecast  the  sentiment 
for  higher-priced  beef  for  next  spring 
and  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
is  no  one  willing  to  set  a  date  in  the 
future  when  beef  prices  will  be 
lower.  Old  gray-haired  men  volun- 
teer to  indicate  "many  years  will 
pass  before  cheaper  cattle  and 
cheaper  beef  will  be  had  in  this  coun- 


try." A  shortage  of  cattle  is  the  pre^ 
vailing  expression  among  cattle  rais- 
ers and  cattle  handlers  from  the 
range  country,  as  well  as  the  corn- 
belt  states. 

The  grand  championship  for  car- 
load feeder  cattle  was  won  by  a  load 
of  3-year-old  Hereford  steers  raised 
and  owned  by  the  Jones  Cattle  com- 
pany of  Middle  Park,  Colo.  N.  L. 
Harrison's  load  of  Angus  calves  were 
awarded  reserve  champions.  The 
grand  champion  load  of  fat  cattle, 
Hereford  steers  weighing  1,190 
pounds,  sold  for  $10.25  per  hundred- 
weight. They  were  fed  at  Eaton, 
Colo.,  by  Clayton  &  Murnan.  These 
cattle  were  on  full  feed  ninety  days. 
Horse  and  Swine  Departments 
The  horse  department  of  this  show 
was  of  special  interest.  Besides  the 
scores  of  fine  draft  horses  shipped  in 
by  breeders  and  importers  from  the 
eastern  states,  there  were  special 
stables  of  western  horses,  western 
bred,  showing  that  the  big  draft 
horse  can  be  produced  with  every 
quality  of  style  and  finish  that  can 
be  attached  to  him  under  any  influ- 
ence of  feed  or  climate  in  any  otheT 
part  of  the  country.  This  division  of 
the  show  was  strong  and  highly  cred- 
itable for  any  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  saddle  and  harness  or 
driving  division  of  the  show  was  of 
a  quality  that  a  fashionable  city  like 
Denver  would  naturally  possess  and 
encourage  independent  of  this  exhi- 
bition. 

The  swine  department  was  one  of 
interest,  strong  competition  and  a 
rivalry  that  was  hard  to  sort  out  in 
quality  between  western  and  eastern 
grown  hogs.  The  states  to  the  east 
are  interested  in  this  show,  as  may 
be  appreciated  when  we  say  there 
were  sixteen  breeders  from  Ne- 
braska in  the  show  ring  with  hogs 
of  their  own  breeding.  The  market 
for  breeding  stock  is  strong  in  the 
western  country,  and  indications 
point  to  increased  demand  all  over 
the  west  for  pure-bred  swine  of  good 
quality. 

The  Dairy  Cow  in  Demand 

The  dairy,  cow  section  was  one  of 
interest;  while  not  crowded  to  suf- 
focation, there  was  a  steady  stream 
of  interested  inquirers  visiting  the 
milch  cow  division  and  many  sales 
were  closed  among  breeders  and  ex- 
hibitors of  all  the  leading  breeds. 
There  were  hundreds  of  grade  and 
pure-bred  dairy  cows  shipped  into 
the  Denver  yards  to  find  sale  during 
the  week  of  the  fair.  Prices  were 
well  maintained  and  many  sales 
made  to  visitors. 

The  Sheep  Department 

The  sheep  department,  among  car- 
lot  shipments,  was  of  good  quality, 
though  not  so  full  as  in  former  years. 
The  lamb  division  was  particularly 
good.  In  the  breeding  section  of 
pure-bred  sheep  there  was  the  poor- 
est display  in  numbers  that  has  ever 
been  recorded  since  the  show  has 
been  started.  This  department 
should  be  boosted,  as  it  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  will  gradually  in- 
crease regardless  of  the  wool  tariff 
proposition,  which  should  have  no 
place  now  in  our  sheep  shows. 

Poultry  Always  Strong  Feature 

Poultry  is  always  a  strong  feature 
at  Denver,  and  this  year  was  no  ex- 
ception.   The  poultry  building  was 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWENTY- < 


Every  Big  Four 

Stands  Ready  to  Give  Results 

After  all,  nothing  counts  but  results.  It's  the  num- 
ber of  acres  plowed,  and  the  good  crops  you  raise  that 
tell  the  story. 

Big  Four  Tractors  are  producing  results  all  over  the  world. 
There  are  more  Big  Fours  in  successful  operation  than  any  other 
four  cylinder  tractor  made.  The  first  four  cylinder  tractor  ever 
built  was  a  Big  Four.  Every  Big  Four  represents  the  combined 
force  of  these  "year  after  year"  results.  We  know  the. Big  Four 
is  the  very  best  tractor  built. 

Ask  us  to  prove  it. 

A  Size  For  Every  Farm 

Big  Four  Big  Four  Big  Four 
"20"     "30"  "45" 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 
Good  Farm  Machinery 

431  West  Iron  Street,  Rockford,  111. 

Please  send  me  free  Big  Four  Catalog. 


Name . 


Address. 


BE  III  III  II  IK  i 

Now!  A 


LET  me  send  yon  an 
engine  to  prove  that 
you  can  own  a  WITTE 
cheaper  and  easier  than 
you  can  do  without  one. 

Let  the  engine  earn  its 
cost,  while  you  pay  for  it. 


ENGINES 


How  to 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  USER! 

Look  at  These  Prices! 

2  H  P,  $39.45;  4  H  P,  $75.50;  6  H-P,  $99.35; 
I  H-P,  $149.90;  11  H-P.S218.90;  20  H-P.$389.50, 

Other  Sizes  Proportionally  Low.       /  Engines 
Get  ray  latest  and  best  offer — 
fall  complete  with  my  New  ii/„^nn 


No  Need  Now 
to  pay  double  price 
'  for  a  good  engine,  or  to 
'takeapoor,  or  doubtful  one 

'  at  any  price.  No  extra  cost  to  be  sore. ' 

For  27  years  (longer  than  any  other)  the  Witt  e  1 
'  has  proved  Its  higli-quality  value  at  all  kinds  of  ^ 
work,  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  Is  today  better 
than  ever,  while  the  price  Is  lower.  My  manufact- 
uring advantages  make  this  possible.  I  am  simply1 
sharing  my  advantages  with  engine  buyers.    Let  me 
write  you  more  about  it  and  post  you  on  engine  buying. 

Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate,  Gas 
60  Days  Free  Trial.    5- Year  Cuaranty 

Hade  In  regular, standard  sizes  of  V  .  0,  i, i  *  11, 12, 15. 
£0, 25, 30  and  40  H  P,  Stationary,  Portable,  Skidded  and 
Sawrlg  Styles.  My  Free  Engine  Book 
explains  all. 


VTTE/ 


w  TO  DAY 

roe  this 
Free 
Book 


'Book,  the  finest  In  the  en- 
F  glne  business.  Write  me  be- 
T  fore  you  make  arrangements  to  try  any  engine. 
1  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Desk  D,  Witts  Iron  Works  Co. 
1555  Oakland  Avenue,    Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


EDES  TANNING  ALWAYS  SATISFIES 

It  is  different  from  any  other  tanning.  Every  tanner  has 
tried  to  imitnto  It  It  never  hardens,  rots  or  disappoints. 
Water  and  moth  proof.  Strong,  soft  and  light.  Bend  us 
your  hides  and  let  us  make  them  Into  fine  fur  coats,  robes, 
ladies'  furs  and  mittens.  Test  our  tanning  30  days  free. 
Prices  the  lowest  for  quality  work.  < 

Backed  by  a  $1,000  Bond  J&M- 

change"  customer's  good  hides  for  poor  ones.  V»  e  give  a 
$1,000  Bond  guaranteeing  no  "exchanging.'*   And  we  are 
the  only  firm  th.-.t  docs.  Ask  ns  about  this— It's  important. 
Send  coupon  today  for  large  illustrated  catalog  t»o.  11)4  , 
EDES  ROBE  TANNING  CO.,  OMAH 
Sioux 


Mail  the  Hide  Coupon  Now 


Dubntine-, 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  has  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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International  Harvester 
Oil  Tractors 


The  I H  C  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Binders,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rakes,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters.  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Pes;,  Spring-Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrow* 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Trucks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


AN  International  Harvester  tractor, 
Mogul  or  Titan,  reduces  the  expense 
of  heavy  farm  work  —  plowing,  disking,  har- 
rowing, grubbing,  harvesting,  and  hauling. 

To  know  the  remarkable  capacity  and  year-round 
efficiency  of  International  tractors  send  for  our 
tractor  catalogues.  They  explain  all  the  features  to 
you  —  the  compressed  air  starting  system,  the  throt- 
tling governor,  the  dust  and  grit  proof  engine,  the 
simple  construction,  the  ease  of  operating,  etc.  They 
tell  you  how  the  modern  tractor  has  revolutionized 
field  and  barnyard  belt  and  drawbar  work  —  saving 
time,  labor,  and  money. 

I H  C  tractors  are  simple  and  strong.  They  are  built 
in  several  styles  and  all  sizes,  from  6-12  to  30-60- H.  P. 
operating  on  kerosene  and  gasoline.  The  I  H  C  line 
also  includes  all  styles  of  general  purpose  engines 
from  1  to  60- H.  P. 

Write  us  today  for  instructive  illustrated  catalogues 
of  I  H  C  tractors  and  engines.  We  will  tell  you  where 
you  may  most  conveniently  see  the  machines. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion   Deering     McConnick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


i  •  •• 
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How  to  know  concrete 

Find  out  the  quality  of  materials  that  go  into  its  make-up. 
Clean  sharp  sand,  gravel  and  water  are  usually  alike.  The  only 
other  ingredient  used — cement — is  the  thing  that  determines  good 
concrete.  Secure  the  right  cement — high  in  tensile  strength  — 
and  you  are  sure  of  securing  right  concrete  work. 

Such  a  cement  is — 

V  WOE^ES1  PORTLAND 

LEnluH  CEMEMT 

It  has  gained  a  reputation  for  exceptional  high  tensile  strength — a 
strength  that  grows  more  powerful  year  by  year.    So  your  buildings 
made  of  concrete  with  Lehigh  Cement  gain  greater  strength  each  year. 

Send  for  our  book,  "The  Modern  Farmer." 
It  tells  all  about  Lehigh  Cement  and  how  to 
buUd  a  concrete  silo  and  other  farm  structures. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

322  Consumers  Bid?.,  Chicago,  HI. 
223  Young'  Elclg-.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Concrete  watering  troughs  won't  leak,  rust, 
decay  or  rot.   There  is  no  cost  for  repairs  and  they 
practically  last  indefinitely.   Build  yours 
with  LEHIGH. 


Development  of  the  Plow 


FOLLOWING  the  development 
of  the  plow  from  the  pri- 
meval days,  when  it  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  forked 
stick,  down  throughout  the  days  of 
the  wooden  share  and  mouldboard. 
the  iron-pointed  share  and  on  down 
to  the  present  scientifically  con- 
structed steel  walking  plow,  we  find 
that  the  various  so-called  improve- 
ments were  merely  means  to  promote 
the  durability,  or  at  most  the  effi- 
ciency, of  the  same  old  idea  which 
had  been  conceived  thousands  of 
years  before.  The  actual  labor  and 
the  time  expended  in  the  operation 
of  plowing  had  been  but  very  slightly 


of  multi-bottom  plows.  After  the 
introduction  of  the  first  crude  gang 
plow  various  improvements  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  but  noth- 
ing of  special  moment  was  intro- 
duced until  several  years  later,  when 
a  plow  embodying  what  is  known  as 
the  modern  bale  construction  was 
designed  and  perfected.  With  the 
bale  construction  was  also  embodied 
the  first  "toggle"  joint  and  ratchet- 
less  lever  ever  put  upon  a  plow,  to- 
gether with  the  lift  spring  for  as- 
sistance in  raising  the  bottom — thus 
originating  the  foot-lift  principal. 
From  this  stage  but  little  developed 
further  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 


The  First  Gang  Plow 


reduced,  and  these  two  points,  above 
all  others,  mark  the  real  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  modern 
farm  implement. 

The  first  step  toward  this  end  was 
the  introduction  of  the  wheel  at- 
tachment, which  was  mounted  to  the 
beam  of  the  ordinary  walking  plow, 
with  a  seat  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  operator,  and  some  laborious 
means  of  raising  and'  lowering  the 
bottoms.  While  this  feature  proved 
to  be  more  or  less  of  a  convenience 
so  far  as  the  comfort  of  the  oper- 
ator was  concerned,  it  did  but  little 
to  improve  or  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plow.  The  plowing  of  a 
given  acreage  still  occasioned  as 
much,  if  not  more,  time  and  labor, 
as  this  improved  plow  still  turned 
but  one  furrow. 

At  this  stage,  in  1868,  two  farm- 
ers in  Illinois  designed  and  perfected 
the  first  gang  plow  ever  built,  and 
in  so  doing  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  the  possibilities  contained 
in  the  development  and  perfecting 


plow  until  the  advent  and  develop- 
ment of  traction  plowing. 

Finally  the  Engine  Gang 

Volumes  could  be  written  upon 
the  many  trials  and  tribulations 
which  attended  the  development  of 
the  successful  engine  gang.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  while  the  de- 
velopment of  the  engine  plow  had  its 
romances  the  same  as  the  final  per- 
fecting of  the  horse-drawn  plow,  yet 
the  problems  which  the  engine  plow 
pioneers  had  to  overcome  wteref 
merely  those  of  adapting  the  already 
perfect  plow  bottom  to  service  of 
traction  plowing. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  to 
relate  all  the  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment through  which  the  en- 
gine gang  passed,  but  now  that  it 
has  been  perfected  we  are  pleased 
to  refer  to  it  as  the  culmination  of 
the  plow-building  art  and  offer  it 
as  marked  contrast  to  the  crude,  but 
vitally  important,  original  gang 
plow  shown  above. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  nhlp  on  approval  without  a  cent 
Itpotit  frf-lfrht  nmpulcl.  DON'T 
I'AY  A  ClffPfT  it  you  are  Dot  misfied 
After  uslntf  the  bicycle  10  flays. 

DO  NOT  WW *%ff&ffS5- 

onehtany  price  until  you  recelv**  out  Litest 
art  catalog*  (Hitttntlna  every  kinri  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard 
pfprlcen  and  marvelous  new  offert*. 

AUE  rPPUT  ls  al1  11  wlM      '  '■■  '  '" 
Will.  Ubn  I  write  a  postal 
thing  will  he  sent  you  i  i  <  ■  pout  paid  t.y 

return  mall.  You  will  get  much  valuable 
DformftrioOs    Di  not  wult,  write  It  now. 

TIHKH,  Count*  r  ■    Urak<-  mar 
win,  lamps  sundries  at  half  UAiiud+jriccn. 

MEAD  OYOLCCO.  Qwrtpiac  iHIOASC 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Children  Up  in  Heaven 

"O,  what  do  you  think  the  angels  say?" 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven; 
"There's  a  dear  little  girl  coming  home 
today, 

She's  almost  ready  to  f.y  away 

From  the  earth  we  used  to  live  in; 
Let's  go  and  open  the  gates  of  pear]. 
Open  them  wide  for  the  new  little  girl," 
Said  the  children  up  in  heaven. 

"God  wanted  her  here,  where  His  little 

ones  meet," 
Said  the  children  up  in  heaven; 
"She  shall  play  with   us  in  the  golden 

street; 

She  has  grown  too  fair,  she  has  grown 

too  sweet 
For  the  earth  we  used  to  live  in; 
She  needs  the  sunshine,  this  dear  little 

girl. 

That   gilds   this   side   of    the   gates  of 
pear!," 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven. 

"So  the  King  called  down  from  the  an- 
gels' dome," 
Said  the  children  up  in  heaven; 
"  'My  little  darling,  arise  and  come 
To   the  place  prepared  in   thy  Father's 
home, 

To  the  home  my  children  live  in.' 
Let's  go  and  watch  at  the  gates  of  pearl, 
Ready  to  welcome  the  new  little  girl," 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven. 

"Far  down  on   the   earth   do   you  hear 

them  weep?" 
Said  the  children  up  in  heaven; 
"For  the  dear  little  girl   has   gone  to 

sleep; 

The  shadows  fall  and  the  night  clouds 
sweep 

O'er  the  earth  we  used  to  live  in; 
But  we'll  go  and  open  the  gates  of  pearl. 
O,  why  do  they  weep  for  their  dear  lit- 
tle girl?" 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven. 

"Fly  with  her  quick,  O  angels,  dear," 

Said  the  children  up  in  heaven; 
"See,  she  is  coming!    Look  there!  Look 
there! 

At  the  jasper  light  on  her  sunny  hair, 

Where  the  veiling  clouds  are  riven!" 
Ah,  hush,  hush,  hush,  all  trie  swift  wings 
furl! 

For  the  King  himself,   at  the  gates  of 
pearl, 

Is  taking  her  hand— dear,  tired  little  girl— 
And  leading  her  into  heaven. 


Our  Home  Chat 

The  little  poem  at  the  top  of  this 
column  is  published  expressly  for 
one  sorrowing  mother  who  has  just 
lost  a  7-year-old  daughter.  There  is 
nothing  we  can  say  that  is  of  much 
comfort  to  a  mother  who  has  just 
suffered  such  a  loss — we  realize  that, 
hut  this  seems  to  us  such  a,  beautiful 
picture  of  the  joy  of  the  little  chil- 
dren who  are  gone  from  among  us 
that  we  want  her  to  read  it.  We 
have  never  seen  this  mother,  but  her 
beautiful  letter  about  the  death  of 
her  little  Esther  makes  her  seem  par- 
ticularly near  and  dear  to  us,  and 
we  know  that  every  mother  who 
reads  these  columns  will  send  up  a 
little  prayer  for  her,  too. 


Are  our  rural  schools  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  patrons?  This  ques- 
tion is  being  discussed  more  and 
more  throughout  the  middle  west. 
At  almost  every  meeting  of  farmers 
this  question  is  among  those  taken 
up,  and  the  answer  is  always  "No." 
Then  why  not?  Wherein  does  it  fail? 
Here  we  find  the  patrons  will  differ 
in  their  answers,  some  saying  that 
they  do  not  teach  high  enough 
grades,  some  that  the  schools  teach 
enough  grades,  but  do  not  teach 
them  thoroughly  enough;  some  say 
that  they  teach  too  many  subjects; 
some  say  that  they  teach  impractical 
instead  of  practical  things,  and  some 
have  other  complaints  to  make.  How 
can  we  remedy  the  difficulties?  Here 
we  find  an  even  wider  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  want  the  schools  con- 
solidated, some  do  not;  some  want 
taxes  raised;  some  say  they  are  too 
high  already,  and  a  system  must  be 
found  whereby  they  may  be  lowered 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  at 


the  same  time  increased.  What  is 
the  solution  of  all  these  various 
problems?  How  may  we  improve 
our  rural  schools  without  at  the 
same  time  raising  the  taxes  for 
their  maintenance  to  a  prohibitive 
amount?  In  this  issue  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Parmer  are  two  let- 
ters from  subscribers.  Both  of  these 
women  have  children  in  school;  both 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  both  are  educated,  intelligent 
women.  Yet  they  hold  opposite 
views  on  consolidated  schools.  What 
do  you  think  about  it?  We  would 
be  very  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  is  interested  enough  to  express 
an  opinion.  HOME  EDITOR.  . 


Township  School  Consolidation 

The  present  system  of  rural  edu- 
cation needs  radical  reconstruction, 
for  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  growing  intelligence.  If 
an  ambitious  youth  desires  to  be 
taught  along  commercial  lines  or  to 
study  any  higher  branches,  he  must 
go  away  from  home  or  coax  his 
father  to  get  him  a  driving  horse. 
Finding  such  difficulties  in  the  way, 
the  great  majority  of  country  young 
people  have  no  chance.  Often,  too,  it 
happens  that  older  boys  review,  for 
two  consecutive  winters  the  same  les- 


sons until  they  lose  interest.  They 
are  wasting  their  time,  when  it  is 
needed  on  the  farm,  so  they  leave 
school  at  13,  perhaps. 

Also  but  few  girls  pursue  higher 
studies.  Rather  than  go  to  town  to 
school,  they  become  helpers  at  home. 
We  often  see  girls  with  narrow  lives 
of  hard  work  waiting  for  marriage 
as  an  escape.  How  much  better 
fitted  they  would  be  for  homemak- 
ing  if  they  had  a  broader  view  and 
their  native  intelligence  were  devel- 
oped along  the  lines  of  business  and 
preparation  for  a  full,  free,  broad 
life.  Out  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Kansas  schools  of  domestic  science 
the  majority  are  married  and  none 
are  divorced. 

Under  the  present  system  there  is 
one  teacher  (often  inexperienced) 
for  thirty  variously  graded  pupils. 
Higher  studies  cannot  be  taught  by 
her.  The  solution  lies  in  the  consol- 
idated township  rural  school.  One 
large,  permanent  building  should  be 
erected  near  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship, conveyances  provided  for  the 
pupils,  sheds  built  for  the  horses  be- 
longing to  the  pupils,  about  six  spe- 
cially qualified  teachers  hired,  and 
courses  provided  in  commercial 
studies,  domestic  science,  practical 
experimental  agriculture  and  other 


higher  branches.  County  superin- 
tendents should  visit  monthly  to  re- 
vise and  direct. 

Farmers  cry,  "Expenses!"  but  I  be- 
lieve the  cost  would  be  a  mere  trifle 
above  that  of  the  present  system 
and  the  results  would  be  extremely 
gratifying  to  rural  taxpayers,  as  well 
as  to  the  mothers  and  the  young  peo- 
ple. MRS.  W.  K. 
Iowa. 

District  or  Consolidated  Schoois 
To  one  having  children  of  school 
age  or  being  interested  in  the  better- 
ment of  education,  the  discussion  of 
school  matters  is  absorbing,  and  now 
the  principal  subject  of  discussion 
seems  to  be,  "Shall  we  retain  our  dis- 
trict schools  or  consolidate?"  There 
is,  in  my  opinion,  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  each  one. 

If  each  district  could  afford  to 
have  its  school  house  roomy,  well 
ventilated,  well  heated  and  well 
lighted,  with  individual  seats,  shaded 
windows,  cupboards  for  lunches  and 
a  large  yard — two  or  three  acres,  at. 
least — and  a  competent  teacher  in 
charge,  we  would  be  satisfied.  But 
someone  says,  "Don't  you  want  your 
children  to  have  any  higher  educa- 
tion than  the  eighth  grade?"  "Yes," 
I  answer,  "I  do."  If  my  children 
wish  to  go  on  with  their  school  work 
I  want  them  to  be  able  to  do  so,  but 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  SEVENTEEN) 
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The  Victrola  satisfies 
your  love  of  music 

The  love  of  music  is  born  in  every  one  of  us, 
and  we  naturally  come  to  love  the  kind  of  music 
we  hear  the  most. 

In  this  day  of  the  Victrola  it  is  easy  for  every 
one  to  hear  the  world's  best  music — and  not  only 
to  hear  it,  but  to  understand  and  enjoy  it,  for  this 
wonder  instrument  gives  to  you  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  masterworks  of  music. 

The  Victrola  opens  to  you  a  new  and  ever- 
increasing  vista  of  musical  delight,  as  elevating 
as  it  is  entertaining,  and  completely  satisfies  your 
longing  for  musical  recreation. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  demon- 
strate the  Victrola  to  you  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 
Write  today  for  the  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
the  combination.   There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  5  cents  per  100  ... 
Victor  Fibre  Needles,  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  times) 
New  Victor  Record*  demonstrated  at  all  dealer*  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Write  for  Free  Katalog  of 
the  World's  Best 


5&10cBargains 


Katalog  now 
ready  to 
mail. 


It'e 
Easy 
to 
order 
from 
Kresge's 
New 
Parcel 
Post  5 

and  10e     »  \  VZ*0*"^^^^^^  Vou 

Store.        Is\  V**^  in         need  It  In 

^  your  home  because 
you  can  set  the  World's 
best  5  &  10  cent  bargains  from  it  by  mail.  It 
is  a  modern  5  &  10  cent  store  In  your  home, 

Kresge's  Free  Katalog 

contains  thousands  of  3  &  lO  cent  bar- 
gains—over a  dozen  Btyles  in  women's 
aprons  at  lO  cents  each;  extra  special 
bargains  in  dainty  laces,  beautiful  em- 
broideries, dependable  dry  goods,  styl- 
ish millinery  goods,  ribbons,  Jewelry, 
notions,  pictures  and  frames,  table  cut- 
lery, kitchen  utensils,  tinware,  enamel- 
ware,  glassware,  crockery,  hardware,  and 
hundreds  of  other  useful  and  dependnble  articles  for 
men,  women  and  children.    Nothing  over  10  cents. 

We  ship  all  orders  promptly  and  guarantee  satis- 
faction or  will  promptly  return  your  money.  Write 
today  for  free  copy  of  Kresge's  Kat  *'oa  of  Wonderful 
5  A  lOc  Bargains.     YOUT     COpy     DOW  ready 

to  mail.  Addres8.  office  Box  34B 

S.  S.  KRESGE  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Original  Parcel  Post  5  and  10  Cent  Store 

With  over  100  Branches 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Strawberries 

YIELD  $500  to  $1200  per  acre 
under  the  Kellogg  sore-crop 
method.  Our  beautifully 
illustrated  64-page  book  gives 
the  complete  Kellogg  Way 
and  tells  all  about  the  great 
Kellogg  plant  farms  in.  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Michigan. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Boi  170,    Three  Risers.  Mitfc. 


PEAGHBLOW  POTATOES 

Early  Ohlos.  Cobblers,  all  the  best  ylelders.  Pure 
northern  genuine  Red  River  stock.  Grown  from  special 
heavy  yielding  seed,  free  from  blight  or  scab.  Guaran- 
teed best  seed  stock.  Write  today  for  our  76-page  cata- 
log and  circlar  on  Potato  Growing.  Double  your  yields 
and  profits.  One  customer  made  1225  an  acre.  Write 
A.  Al  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    Box  m     CLARIHPA.  IOWA 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 


'EVERY  WOMAN  HEft  OWN  dressmaker 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  four 
times  a  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESMAKER." 

The  Spring  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Fall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  20 
cents  a  year,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats,  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
lliidcrwcar,  B;iby  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Hoys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVeey 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRE3SMAKER- 
lour  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  Illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  1  he  newest 
styles  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Chil'i- 
dren. 


CUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IF  you  use 
patterns,  or  If  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  In  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  Issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER' 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  addrona  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Former.  Omaha.  Neb.  


Look  Her  el 


Description  of  Patterns 

6367— Children's  Dress— Any  of  the  wash 
materials  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
with  the  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  of  con- 
trasting material.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front  underneath  a  box  plait  and  can 
be  made  with  either  the  long  or  short 
sleeves.  The  pattern  6367  is  cut  in  sizes 
I  2,  4  and  6  years.  Age  4  years  requires 
2";i  yards  of  36-inch  material  and  %  yard 
of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6243— Ladies'  Skirt— This  skirt  can  be 
used  to  complete  a  coat  suit,  or  it  can  be 
worn  with  separate  shirt-waists.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores  and  closes  at 
the  back.  Serge,  cheviot,  broadcloth  or 
whipcord  can  be  used.  The  pattern  0243 
is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  3  yards 
of  36-lnch  material. 

C305— Girls'  Dress— Serge  or  linen  can 
be  used  to  make  this  dress,  with  the 
collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting  material. 
The  dress  closes  at  the  front  and  is» 
made  with  short  sleeves.  The  shoulder 
edges  extend  over  the  top  of  the  sleeves. 
The  pattern  G305  is  cut  in  sizes  C  to  12 
years.  Ago  8  years  requires  2V4  yards  o" 
44-inch  material  and  %  yard  of  27-inch 
contrasting  goods  for  the  collar  and 
cuffs. 

6203— Misses'  Dress— This  dress  Cat!  be 
used  for  a  small  woman  as  well  as  for 
a  mis*.    It  closes  at  the  front  and  can 


be  made  with  either  the  long  or  short 
sleevesi  The  three-gore  skirt  can  be 
made  with  either  the  high  or  regulation 
waistline.  The  pattern  6293  is  cut  in 
sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  Medium  size 
requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch  material  and 
%  yard  of  24-inch  satin  for  the  girdle. 

620S— Ladies'  Waist— Linen,  madras  or 
China  silk  can  be  used  to  make  this 
waist,  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  edged 
with  frilling.  The  waist  can  be  made 
with  or  without  the  collar  and  with 
either  the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The 
pattern  6208  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2 
yards  of  44-inch  material,  3%  yards  of 
edging  or  2»4  yards  of  wide  frilling. 

5435— Ladies'  Dress— A  pretty  frock,  and 
one  quite  easy  of  construction,  is  shown 
in  this  design.  The  garment  closes  at 
the  left  side  of  the  front  and  can  be 
made  with  high  or  Dutch  neck  and  long 
or  short  sleeves.  Gingham,  chambray  or 
percale  may  be  chosen  for  development. 
The  pattern  No.  5435  is  cut  in  sizes  32 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires        yards  of  36-inch  material. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dron  give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


*  you  this  watch  free. 


A  Watch  and  a  Mariner's 
Compass  are  two  indispensable 
articles  to  a  proper  equipment 
for  hunting,  fishing,  outings, 
hikes  or  cross-country  runs. 

The  "PATHFINDER"  Watch 
combines  these  two  necessities" 
without  sacrificing  the  effici- 
ency or  appearance  of  either. 

It  is  a  14-size,  thin  model. 
German  -  silver  nickel  -  plated 
case,  open  face,  Arabic  dial, 
with  red  minute  numerals 
around  outer  margin,  "pull-out" 
stem  set,  and  is  guaranteed  a 
first-class  time-keeper. 

The  unique  location  of  the 
compass  in  a  recess  formed  in 
the  top  of  the  watch  crown 
obviates  all  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  the 
case  or  distorting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  watch  to  accommo- 
date the  compass,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  compass  is  far 
enough  removed  from  the  steel 
parts  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent its  being  deflected  thereby. 


Every  Boy  Scout 
should  have  one. 


Address, 


I  BOY 
!  SCOUTS 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

* 

* 
* 


* 

*  either  —  it's   really   and  % 

*  truly  free. 

*  Get  your  father,  mother,  % 

*  or  bi°:  brother  or  some  % 

*  neighbor  to  subscribe  for  * 
•g  the  Twentieth  Century  * , 

*  Farmer,   or  renew  their  * 

*  subscription  for  one  year  * 

*  at  the  regular  price  of  * 


This  Compass  Watch  is  * 
free.    No  fake  about  it  It 
it's   really  and 


*  $1.00,  and  we  will  send  * 

It's  * 


new  and  just  out  and  will  * 

^  please  you.   It  is  guaran-  Jj; 

1|  teed  to  run  and  keep  ac-  |£ 

j£  curate  time.  £ 

* 

t 

Co 

I 


* 

* 
* 
* 

* 

* 
* 

* 

+      parts  of  the  movement  to  pre-  »{• 

*  vent  its  beinsr  deflected  thereby.  >■> 

* 

Make  up  your  mind  to  get  it 

*  today. 

* 


1  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  | 

2  OMAHA,  NEB.  % 


February  14,  1914 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Daily  Valentines 

Just  a  little  word  of  cheer 

To  some  lonely  heart; 
Just  a  little  deed  of  love 

As  the  teardrops  start; 
Trick  of  eye  or  tone  of  voice 

May  clear  up  the  way, 
And    make    sunshine    where    but  gloom 

Else  had  filled  the  day. 

Write  your  message  as  you  will; 

It  can  never  be 
Like  the  spoken  word  and  look 

Fraught  with  sympathy. 
Send  love's  talisman  abroad 

Over  sea  and  land; 
But  to  home  friends  give  the  clasp 

Of  your  helping  hand. 

Dailv  valentines  that  make 

Life  seem  good  to  live. 
To  our  near  and  dear  ones  are 

Priceless  things  to  give. 
Like  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 

They  make  fresh  and  sweet 
l'laces  barren,  else,  and  rough 

To  their  stumbling  feet. 

*  *  * 

A  Valentine  Plan 

Bessie  Brown  and  I  fell  out; 

I  really  don't  know  what  about. 

Or  if  the  fault  was  hers  or  mine — 
But  I  shall  try  to  fix  it  right 
By  sending  her,  this  very  night, 
A  loving  little  valentine. 
So  Bess  and  I  will  doubtless  be 
The  friends  again  we  used  to  be. 

A  Valentine 

Mother  says  the  finest  sort  of  a  valentine 

Is  a  very  good  "report,"  if  it's  mine! 

She  declares  it's  better  far 

Than  the  lace-trimmed  bought  ones  are. 

So  I've  quite  decided  she 

Shall  get  that  valentine  from  me. 


who  had  never  sent  in  a  story  before. 
The  honor  department  is  for 
those  who  have  written  stories 
which  have  received  prizes.  When- 
ever they  send  in  other  stories 
worthy  of  prizes  the  stories  are 
printed  and  an  honor  prize  sent. 
There  are  now  three  members  of  this 
department  —  Ytole  Norris,  Orrie 
Campbell  and  Bertha  E.  Hayes. 

There  was  also  a  request  for  a 
blue  button.  We  do  not  have  but- 
tons or  sides.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  send  in  a  story  according  to  rules 
whenever  you  like,  and  if  it  happens 
to  be,  in  our  judgment,  the  best 
story  sent  in  that  week,  age  being- 
considered,  and  is  neatly  written, 
correctly  spelled  and  well  written, 
you  will  get  a  prize.  If  someone  has 
sent  in  a  better  one  that  week,  you 
must  try  again  some  other  time. 
And  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
You  children  are  writing  such  good 
stories  now!  It  is  not  that  the  best 
stories  are  any  better  than  they  used 
to  be,  but  there  are  so  many  that 
are  about  equal  that  it  is  hard  to 
turn  down  any  of  them.  There  were 
three  or  four  stories  this  time  that 
really  should  be  published,  and  we 
wish  there  were  room  for  them. 

There  are  some  questions  to  an- 
swer, too.  One  letter  said,  "You  say 
the  stories  must  be  true."  This  is  a 
misunderstanding.  The  stories  must 
be  original,  which  means  that  they 
must  not  be  copied  out  of  books  or 
made  up  by  other  people  than  your- 
selves, but  they  need  not  be  true. 
Fairy  stories  or  made  uip  stories  are 
all  right,  if  they  are  good  ones. 

One  story  came  labeled  "honor 
story,"  and  was  sent  by  a  little  girl  ' 


(Prize  Story) 
An  Exciting  Adventure 
By  Ruth  Todd  Olney,  Aged  8,  Mary- 
ville,  Mo. 

One  morning  in  January  my  papa 
asked  me  if  I  would  take  a  chicken 
to  my  grandma,,  who  lives  only  a 
short  distance  away.  I  have  a  big 
shepherd  dog,  whose  name  is  Ponto, 
and  he  goes  everywhere  I  go.  When 
I  had  gone  half  way,  on  a  porch 
there  lay  a  big  cat.  The  cat  did  not 
see  my  big  dog  trotting  along. 
Whenever  Ponto  sees  a  cat  he  will 
run  after  it. 

Poor  kitty  was  dozing  so  peace- 
fully, when  Ponto  slipped  up  and 
frightened  her  so  badly  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  As  there  was 
nothing  by  for  her  to  run  up,  she 
saw  me  and  thought  she  could  make 
her  escape  by  running  up  on  my 
head. 

You  can  guess  how  I  felt.  The  cat 
was  scratching  my  head;  Ponto  was 
barking,  and  the  chicken  was 
squawking.  I  did  not  feel  like  laugh- 
ing.   I  grabbed  the  cat  by  the  tail 


Picture  Contest  No.  10 


"Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verse  about 
this  picture  will  receive  a  book  as  a 
Prize.  Make  your  verse  bright  and 
original.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 
that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all 
given  consideration,  as  well  as  the 
Quality  of  the  verse,  in  awarding  the 


prizes.  Verses  must  be  addressed  to 
Picture  Contest  Editor,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 28.  Keep  this  date  in  mind 
and  be  sure  your  verses  reach  us. 
Last  time  over  thirty  verses  came  in 
too  late.  In  one  case  a  teacher  sent 
in  the  verses  of  several  pupils.  We 
are  sorry  to  have  to  discard  these 
verses,  but  the  date  given  is  the  one 
on  which  they  must  go  to  the  printer. 


and  pulled  her  off  my  head,  and  she 
made  her  escape  by  running  up  a 
telephone  pole.  I  held  on  to  the 
chicken  and  delivered  it  to  grandma, 
who  called  me  a  bravo  girl. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
The  Lost  Kitten 
By  Edna  Bickel,  Aged  15,  Feather- 
ville,  Idaho. 

Old  Mouser  was  running  fran- 
tically up  and  down  the  stairs,  look- 
ing every  place  where  she  thought 
the  object  of  her  search  might  be 
found.  But  all  in  vain,  for  no  little 
kitten  was  to  be  found. 

Little  Elsia  Day,  Old  Mouser's  lit- 
tle mistress,  awoke  early  next  morn- 
ing, and,  hearing  the  old  cat  crying 
so  piteously,  went  to  the  door,  and 
Old  Mouser  went  up  to  her  and  com- 
menced rubbing  against  her.  Elsia 
picked  the  old  cat  up  and  ran  up- 
stairs with  her.  Presently  she  came 
down  crying,  "Mamma,  the  little  kit- 
ten is  gone!  Oh,  where  is  it?"  Then 
there  was  a  big  search  all  over  the 
house,  but  no  little  kitten  was  found. 

Just  then  the  little  White  boy  ran 
up  the  steps  to  the  house  and  cried: 
"Old  Tiny,  our  pet  dog,  has  the  pret- 
tiest little  kitten  in  her  basket." 
Then  Elsia  cried,  "Mamma,  may  I 
go  over  and  see  it?  It  might  be 
Mouser's  little  baby."  Mamma  con- 
sented, and  away  the  two  children 
ran  to  see  Tiny's  kitten. 

"It  is  Mouser's  baby!  Oh,  goody, 
goody!"  cried  Elsia,  and  she  took  the 
kitten  over  to  Mouser,  who  was  as 


proud  as  a  mother  could  be  to  get 
her  baby  back  again. 

The  White  boy  said  that  old  Tiny 
had  lost  her  puppies  the  day  before 
the  kitten  was  lost  and  was  probably 
hunting  for  them  when  she  saw  the 
Days'  parlor  door  open  and  walked 
in  and  found  the  little  kitten  i»nd 
took  it  home  and  adopted  it  in  place 
of  the  puppies. 

My  Pony 

By  John  Wiebe,  Aged  13,  Bingham 
Lake,  Minn. 
One  day  when  my  parents  went 
visiting  I  had  to  stay  home.  When 
evening  came  we  were  all  having  a 
talk  inside,  when  I  heard  my  parents 
coming  home.  I  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  saw  that  something  was 
running  beside  the  team.  I  ran  out 
to  see  what  it  was  and  found  it  was 
a  dandy  little  pony.  I  asked  if  it 
was  for  me,  and  my  father  said, 
"Yes."  Nobody  knows  how  happy  I 
was.  I  rode  to  the  barn  and  tied  it. 
I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  had  a 
pony,  but  as  sure  as  anything  it  was 
true.  I  gave  it  the  name  "Jim."  He 
is  3  years  old  now.  He  has  a  long 
tail  and  is  all  black  except  one  white 
stripe  over  his  forehead.  He  is  about 
four  feet  high  and  is  a  pretty  little 
fellow.  I  have  a  cart  and  harness 
and  it  is  such  fun  to  drive  with  him. 


Additional  Stories 

Ross  Kinish,  Florence,  Neb.;  Rose  Kohl, 
Humphrey,  Neb. ;  Vera  Keller,  West 
Point,  Neb.;  Hilda  Pabian,  Prague,  Xeb. ; 
Karl  Dreier,  McCool  Junction,  Xeb.; 
Viola  Mullen,  Dunlap,  Ta.;  Floyd  Weimer, 
Overbrook,  Kan.;  Mary  Phillips,  Hunts- 
ville,  Ark.;  Fransena  Schwartz,  Luvc-rne, 
X.  D.;  O.  K.  Watkins,  Buffalo,  Mo. 


Some  things  you  can  do  with  the 
Harley-Davidson  that  cannot 
be  done  with  other  Motorcycles 

YOU  can  start  the  motor  on  all  chain  driven  models 
at  will,  without  even  dismounting  or  putting  the 
machine  up  onto  the  stand.  A  simple  downward  push 
on  either  pedal  operates  the  Step-Starter  and  the  motor 
begins  to  throb.  ( The  Step-Starter  Is  a  patented  feature  found 
only  on  the  Harley-Davidson). 


Double  Clutch  Control 

You  can  operate  the  clutch  either 
with  clutch  pedal  or  by  a  hand 
lever.  No  need  to  let  go  of  the 
grips  that  control  the  throttle  and 
the  spark  or  to  take  either  hand  off 
the  handle-bars.  Just  a  pressure 
of  the  toe  or  the  heel  end  you 
engage  or  disengage  the  clutch. 

Ful-Floteing  Seat 

You  can  ride  over  really  rough 
roads  in  perfect  comfort  because 
the  Harley-Davidson  Ful-Flote- 
ing Seat  (a  patented  feature)  ab- 
sorbs all  the  jolts,  jars  and  vibra- 
tions. 


Double  Brake  Control 

You  can  operate  the  brake  by 
back  pedaling  on  either  pedal  or 
by  a  lever  convenient  to  the  foot. 
This  foot  control  of  both  clutch 
and  brake  givesi  you  practically 
automobile  control  of  the  machine, 
a  distinctly  new  and  very  desir- 
able exclusive  feature. 

Folding  Foot  Boards 

When  on  tours  and  long  rides 
you  have  a  variety  of  positions  at 
your  command.  The  foot  boards 
are  long  and  accomodate  a  rider 
of  any  height.  The  pedals  can 
also  be  used  as  foot  rests  if  desired. 


There  are  five  models  of  the  new  Harley-Davidson  ranging  in  price 
from  $200  to  $285.  Catalog  describing  the  models  will  be  for- 
warded together  with  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  on  request. 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co.,  892  a  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wi». 

Producers  ol  High-Grade  Motorcycle*  for  More  Than  Twelve  Yean 
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Wheat 

[Sanitary 

i        Attn  + 


.Durable. 


Cyclone  Sanitary  Fenea 

if??""  makes  a  permanent  improve- 
~—  ment  that  tends  to  neat,  sanitary 
conditions.  Built  different  from  any  other — 
heavy,  closely-woven  fabric  that's  weather 
proof. 

Cyclone  Victor  Farm  Gate  ^"durabfi! 

Easily,  quickly  and  firmly  set  at  any  position 
desired,  at  either  end.  Locks  itself;  stock  can't 
open  it.  Frame  of  heavy,  high-carbon  tubular 
steel  ;f abric  large  wire  heavily  gal  vanized ;  strong' 
malleable  iron  fittings.   Unequalled  in  other  respects. 

GUARANTEED  TO  THE  LIMIT 

Get  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  giving  many  designs. 

CYCLONE  FFNCE 

Dept.  98 


GET, 


"[Square!  Deal 


.PRICES 


^  o.mplest.l 
e.  The  Square  Deal| 
stay  wires  and  the 


Before  You  Buy  Fencing 

get  Square  Deal  prii 
strongest,  Bafcst  fence  ir 
w     Lock  double  grips  the  one  pie 
strand  wirea  bo  they  can't  possibl 
SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 
stays  tight  and  trim  the  year  'round.  The 
one-piece   stay  wires  prevent  sagging, 
I  bagging  and  Duckling.   Send  today  for 
I  catalog^  price  list — get  a  copy  of  Ropp't* 
'  New  Lightning  Calculator— All  Free. 
KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
191  0  Industrial  St-     Peoria,  III 


FARM  FENCE 
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cts.  a  rod 

„  tor  a  26  In.  high  fence; 
17  1-4c.  a  rod  for  47 1  uch  high 
stocklence:  2  8  1  -2c  a  rod  for  a 
6Q-inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  3  0  Days 
Free  Trial.  Special barbwlre, 80 
rod  spool,  $1.40.  Catalog  free. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10        morton,  illinois. 


13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 

"Strongest,  heaviest  wire,  Double  gal- 

.—lized.   Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.    Low  prices 
r  direct  from  factory.  Over  150  6tylea  for  every  purpose— 
"    rse,  cattle.   Also  lawn 

 1  postal  for  catalog  and 

r  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
VWE  SHOWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Eeoartment  P O  Cleveland.  Ohio 


_  a  your  own  dealer.  Buy  di- 
rect from  the  mill.  Get  our  40 
page  money -Having  fence  and 
eateeatalog  frae.  164  styles 
to  select  from.  Factories 
and   warehouses  at  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  Brazil,  Ind.,  Lincoln,  Hebr.,  Denier, 
Colo.,  Fl.  Worth,  lews  and  San  Francisco.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
310  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kant.,  or  310  Church  St.,  Brazil,  Ind. 


fARMTENCE 

26-incb  Bog  Fence,  14c.  M 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence. .22 14c 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.40 
AMany  styles  and  heights.   Our  largo  Freo  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  Ind. 


\\hl&Incut>atorHl\ 
Vnd Brooder^  IU 


tf  Ord«r<»d  To**the 

Kreiifrit    paid    «»nt  ol 
Kockina.      Hot  water, 
copper   tftnkav  double 
wallft,  dead  uir  apace.  d"uulo 
h»tfwond  ■   Klwiy  doom,  all  gM  up  cam- 
gkt*.  or  ISO  YMVt  Incubator  and  Ilroodor 
•  11.SO.   FREK  (.'iitAloiri"'  daacrtbea  th«m. 
B«nd  for  it  today  or  order  direct. 

WISCOIISIH  IHCUMTOft  CO.,  Box  182    Bacine,  Wit. 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND  and  Water  Fowls.  F»nn- 
riilncd  stock,  wllh  eftftx  <<•  Hi-awm. 
Henri  2r,  lor  my  valuable  IiIiihI  rated  ilc- 
■orlptlva  Poultry  IRmk  for  J!)M.  Write 
Henry  I'lllc,  Hox  f<;       i'lueport,  lit. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


f 


I  y-^  jUCKS  grow  fast  and  come 
I  \j  I  into  market  soon.  This  is 
the  one  factor  particularly 
satisfactory  in  duck  rais- 
ing. Take  the  Pekin,  Aylesbury, 
which  are  both  white,  or  the  Rouen, 
which  is  dark,  and  you  have  a  bird 
that  at  maturity  weighs  nine  pounds 
for  the  drake  and  eight  pounds  for 
the  duck.  Take  the  Cayuga,  and 
you  get  eight  pounds  for  the  drake, 
seven  pounds  for  the  duck.  These 
ducks  named  are  common  ducks  in 
our  land,  and  it  is  easy  to  keep  pure 
bred.  The  Muscovy  duck  also  is  not 
a  difficult  duck  to  find  and  is  our 
largest  duck,  as  in  the  pure  bred  the 
drake  weighs  ten  pounds,  the  duck 
from  seven  to  eight.  These  weights 
are  standard,  but  I  have  known  a 
pair  of  Pekin  ducks,  when  full  grown 
and  fatted,  to  weigh  twenty  pounds. 

So  many  persons,  with  the  room 
to  raise  ducks,  hesitate  because  they 
think  duck  raising  for  profit  means 
having  a  creek  or  some  small  stream 
for  them  to  run  to.  More  ducks, 
with  care,  can  be  raised  away  from 
water  than  near  it.  Duck  eggs,  like 
turkey  eggs,  if  the  breeding  stock  is 
well  fed  and  well  chosen,  will  nearly 
all  hatch,  and  will  live  without  any 
extra  care  more  than  knowing  how 
to  keep  them  warm  and  fed  cm  suit- 
able food. 

Water  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
have,  but  little  troughs  of  water  ar/b 
enough.  These  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  dry  and  must  be  fixed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  young  ducklings 
cannot  get  their  bodies  into  them.  A 
duckling  wants  to  eat  all  of  the  time, 
but  it  chokes  on  even  grass  if  it  can- 
not get  to  water  to  wash  grass  and 
other  food  out  of  the  plates  in  the 
roof  of  its  mouth. 

After  the  ducklings  are  past  the 
critical  age,  then  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  cornmeal  makes  an  excellent 
diet,  added  to  grass,  for  the  raising 
of  ducks  means  that  they  must  have 
grass.  If  a  grassy  field  or  lot  is 
denied  them,  then  good  grass  sod 
must  be  furnished  them  in  their  in- 
closure,  or  something  green  be  sown 
and  kept  growing  for  them. 

Many  farmer  women  complain  that 
after  they  have  raised  a  nice  bunch 
of  ducks  to  the  selling  age,  the  huck- 
ster comes  along  and  gives  them  only 
the  regulation  price,  2  5  cents  apiece. 
I  grant  this.  It  does  seem  too  cheap. 
It  is  too  cheap  when  one  thinks  of 
what  those  ducks  weigh,  and  of  how 
they  will  weigh  when  dressed,  for 
the  consumer  must  buy  them  by  the 
pound,  not  by  number,  as  the  farmer 
woman  sold  them.  At  but  10  cents 
a  pound,  and  they  will  not  sell  so 
cheap  as  that  in  the  city,  the  duck 
she  sold  for  a  quarter  would  bring 
from  twice  to  three  times  that  much, 
and  often  more. 

If  the  keeper  of  ducks  would  only 
make  up  his  or  her  mind  never  to 
sf ;1 1  ducks  alive  and  by  the  duck  in- 
stead of  the  pound,  but  dress  and 
sell  the  ducks  themselves  by  the 
pound  in  the  city,  then  duck  raising 
would  be  worth  while  to  any  farn. 
woninn. 

So  many  shrink  from  dressing  a 
duck,  and  yet  a  duck  can  be  just  as 
easily  dressed  as  a. chicken.  If  you 
scald  a  duck  you  must  hold  it  slightly 


longer  in  the  water  than  a  chicken; 
then  wrap  an  old  piece  of  blanker, 
around  it  and  let  it  steam  a  little, 
but  the  head  must  neither  be  put  in 
the  hot  water  nor  under  the  blanket, 
as  the  feathers  are  usually  left  on 
the  head.  I  have  cleaned  ducks 
easiest  and  quickest  this  way.  Then 
I  have  dry-picked,  then  scalded  and 
steamed  for  awhile  in  the  blanket 
to  get  the  down  off. 

Try  dressing  and  selling  a  bunch 
of  ducks  on  the  market  this  coming 
year.  No  use  to  do  all  the  work, 
take  all  the  risk,  then  let  others 
make  the  profit  you  need  for  doing 
so  much. 

Poultry  Association 
Nearly  all  of  the  state  agricultural 
colleges  have  been  giving  what  is 
called  short  courses  for  the  farmer 
this  winter,  and  the  attendance  of 
farmers,  their  wives,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters at  these  short  courses  is  remark- 
able, as  is  the  interest  shown.  At 
the  Purdue  (Ind.)  course  a  poultry 
association  of  a  new  kind  was  or- 
ganized. The  aim  is,  while  co-oper- 
ating with  other  organizations  in  ad- 
vancing the  agricultural  welfare  -of 
the  state,  also  to  conserve  the  inter- 
ests of  poultrymen.  Some  of  the 
questions  first  noticed  will  be:  Vigor 
of  the  flock;  how  to  work  for  it; 
how  to  know  it  (this  is  most  essen- 
tial of  all);  proper  housing;  feed 
values;  raising  with  least  loss;  sell 
ing  to  greatest  profit,  etc.  Farmers 
who  would  not  go  into  any  of  the 
special  breed  clubs,  such  as  Plym- 
outh Rock,  Rhode  Island  Red,  etc., 
will  certainly  join  an  organization  of 
this  kind. 


To  Know  Roup 

One  would  judge  that  every  poul- 
try keeper  would  know  roup  at  first 
sight  or  sound,  and  yet  many  who 
have  kept  poultry  for  years  do  not 
know  it,  if  the  poultry  editor  must 
judge  aright  from  the  numerous 
queries  she  gets.  Many  are  the  fail- 
ures in  the  poultry  business  because 
of  this  disease  that  shows  up  in  its 
worst  form  usually  during  spring  or 
fall  months. 

If  it  comes  in  the  spring  it  comes 
at  the  very  worst  time,  for  this  is  the 
time  you  want  strong  eggs  and 
plenty  of  them.  Roup  may  first 
show  itself  to  you  by  the  unac- 
counted-for, sudden  deaths  of  some 
of  the  chickens.  Yet,  had  you  no- 
ticed, the  premonitory  symptoms 
could  have  been  seen  in  others  of 
the  flock.  This  is  one  way  it  has 
sometimes  of  appearing  in  the  fall. 
But  in  the  spring,  if  you  keep  close 
watch,  you  will  notice  the  first 
symptoms — difficult  breathing,  open 
mouth,  wheezing  with  or  without  ex- 
ertion, maybe  a  rattling  in  some 
cases.  These  signs  might  mean  sim- 
ple influenza,  but  it  is  well  to  get  the 
afflicted  away  from  the  well  right 
now,  for  more  often  than  not,  it  is 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  ofJG19 
Mnin  St.,  Kiuihiis  City,  Mo.,  In  Klvlng  sway  free 
■  vii luublo  book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  nnd 
llnw  tO  Cure  It."  TIiIn  hook  contains  scientific 
furls  mi  white  diarrhoea  nnd  tellti  how  to  prepare 
ii  llmple  home  solution  that  cures  thin  terrible 
dlMeiiMC  over  iiIkIH  and  actually  raises  '.is  per  cent 
of  everv  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  write 
Mr.  Itwfer  for  one  of  these  vuliinble  l''ltb:K  books. 


Incubation  Facts 


An  Incu- 
bator 
That 
Save* 

You  75e] 
to  $1.25 
Every 
Hatch. 
The  Only 
Scientific 
Heating 
System. 
Detenti- 
on This. 


WHILE  you  stick  to  the  old  fashioned 
idea  of  the  lamp  on  the  side  you  are 
going  to  continue  to  have  cold  comers 
and  bad  luck.  The  X-Ray  Incubator  heats 
from  the  center.  It  keeps  every  inch  of 
space  perfectly  heated  always.  It  will  give 
you  better,  bigger  batches.  More  than  this 

One  Gallon  of  Oil  Does 
for  an  Entire  Hatch  — 
One  Filling  of  the  Lamp 

Why  not  study  into  this  incubator  matter 
a  little.  Use  your  brain.  Send  for  our  book 
and  compare  our  construction  with  the  old 
lamp  at  the  side  kind.  Has  two  double  glass 
panels  in  top— you  can  see  eggs  any  time. 
Ventilato  or  turn  eggs  by  simply  lifting  lid. 

X-Ray  Brooders  Too 

Same  scientific  heating  Bystem  —  the 
healthiest,  cosiest  home  chicks  ever  had. 

Direct  to  You  and  with  no  agent's  or  deal- 
er's profit.  Let  us  tell  you  the  facts  about 
really  scientific  incubation  and  prove  them. 
Don't  fail  to  get  this  knowledge.  All  put 
into  our  Big  New  Free  Book  No.  68  Drop 
post  card  for  it  today.   We  pay  the  freight. 

X-Ray  Incubator  Co. ,  Des  Moines,  la* 


Chicks 
Worth 
Raising 

Not  cripples  or  weak- 
lings. They  come  big, 
strong  and  vigorous 
when  hatched  in  the 

Hk-m-m  aam    1914  Model 
Incubator 

Simple,  honestly  built,  self-regulating.    "  Temperature 
did  not  vary  more  than  one  degree  during  entire  hatch, 
says  W.  H.  Gray,  Canfleld.  Ohio.  See  the  low-priced  19U 
Queen.   You  cannot  buy  an  incubator,  at  any  price,  that 
will  do  better  hatching  for  you.  Send  for  free  catalog  now. 

QUEEN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Box    9  ,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Jimmy,  Always  Give 

i©0  Cents*  Worth  for 
Every  Dollar  You  Get 


»» 


That  s  what  my  father  said  to  me  when  I 
was  a  boy— and  that's  what  I'm  doing  when 
J  send  you  my  Belle  City  hatching  outfit. 
276,000  users  will  tell  you  so.  /  am  giving 
Jim  Rohan,  Prei.  you  more,  when  you  compare  my 

8-Timcs  World's 
Champion 

with  any  other  Inoubator.  Belle  City  has  iron 
Eight  World's  Championshlpa  and  thousands 
have  made  100  per  oent  perfect  batohefl.  Seed 
for  my  New  Kook,  "Hatching  Facta. "  It  tolls 
of  big  money  making  ouooeeaea.  My  low 
prloe  will  surprlBe  you.    Write  today.  " 

Jim  Rohan,  Pres.,  Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  1 7  Racine,  Wis, 

2  hl  New  Hatching  Wonder 

Incubator  and  Brooder  • 

SAVE  HALF  YOUR  MONEY. 

Our  latest  Invention  is  mado  In  THREE  SI  EES.    You  can 

Start  Poultry  Keeping  *>r  f  O 

Wrlto  for  Free  Catalogue.  Address  ofllco  or  nearest  warehouse 

DIRECT  FROM  K/'aS^itfS^'S 

flOTnrjV  nn  lii  Terra™,  lliiffnl...  N.  «• 
AbTUH  I     Is  U  «  61  Ilurolny  St.,  N.  V.  CUP 


LEE'S  LICE  KILLER 

Germozone,  Louse  Powder,  Ekh:  Maker  and 

other  Poultry  remedies  have  a  successful  reputa- 
tion of  twenty  years  behind  them.  They  have 
brought  success  to  thousands  of  poultry  raisers 
and  will  to  you.  Lee's  big  "Now  Poultry  Hook", 
"Reading  Symptoms  of  Disease"  and  Poultry 
Pointers"  free  from  all  Lee's  dealers,  or  write 
direct.  The  New  Mandy  I.ee  Incubator  is  a  real 
automatic  hatcher.  Write  for  catalogue  »t 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..  HARNEY  ST.    OMAHA,  NEB. 

\i  )  Leading  Breeds  pure  broil  chickens,  ducks, 
«  >\  t  geese,  luri,,. vs.  Fowls,  eggs,  Incubators  nt  low- 
est prices.    Catalog  2c,  w.  «.  wekr,  ■•■  Mi.  Nsakstt.  m» 
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the  genuine  roup,  which  next  will 
Show  by  watery  discharge  from  nos- 
trils and  throat,  and  soon,  in  many 
cases,  swollen  and  bulged  eyes,  ul- 
cers in  the  mouth,  depressed  condi- 
tion, ruffled  feathers,  sudden  loss  in 
laying.  Not  all  cases  may  give  forth 
that  putrid  smell  from  mouth  and 
throat,  but  should  you  notice  this  in 
a  few  cases,  or  even  one,  you  have 
genuine  roup  to  contend  with,  and 
must  act  accordingly. 


Poultry  Hints 
Gather  the  eggs  carefully  if  you 
expect  to  set  them.  Too  often  they 
are  shaken  about  and  handled 
roughly,  and  this  last  of  itself  may 
be  the  sole  cause  of  their  failure  to 
hatch.  Eggs  are  often  cracked 
slightly  and  the  crack  will  not  show. 
These  will  always  break  under  the 
hen. 

*  *  * 

There  is  nothing  the  chickens  en- 
joy better  than  a  thick  hedge  near 
their  poultry  house  in  winter,  and 
one  any  place  handy  in  summer.  A 
close  hedge  of  any  kind  is  a  protec- 
tion to  the  poultry  house  in  winter 
and  is  not  difficult  to  provide,  and 
is  a  cool  spot  in  and  about  which  the 
fowls  love  to  dust  and  hide  on  the 
hot  summer  days.  Notice  them,  too, 
on  the  cold  days  hunt  the  sunny  or 
wind  protected  side  of  a  fence  closely 
boarded.     Some  people  never  think 


of  providing  for  the  comfort  of 
thickens  by  these  cheap  means. 

*  *  * 

If  you  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing relative  to  the  standard  breed 
of  chickens  you  keep,  and  you  are 
not  sure  of  where  to  go  to  get  that 
information,  you  will  nearly  always 
be  sure  to  get  the  right  answer  from 
the  present  secretary  of  the  poultry 
association  specially  interested  in 
the  breed  you  keep.  For  instance, 
at  present,  here  are  the  names  of 
some  of  these  secretaries:  American 
Light  Brahma  club,  Frank  P.  John- 
son, Indianapolis,  Ind.;  American 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  club,  H.  D. 
Riley,  Stafford,  Pa.;  Rhode  Island 
Red  Club  of  America,  W.  H.  Card, 
Manchester,  Conn.;  National  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  club,  F.  C.  Groes- 
beck,  Hartford,  Conn.;  National  Buff 
Orpington  Club  of  America,  W.  S. 
Brady,  Richards,  Mo.;  American  R. 
C.  Brown  Leghorn  club,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Gale,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  R.  C. 
White  Wyandotte  club,  W.  W. 
Brown,  Station  L,  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
so  on  through  Black  White  Faced 
Spanish,  Minorcas  and  the  various 
other  classes  of  the  breeds,  water 
fowls,  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here.  But  al- 
ways, in  addressing  the  secretary  of 
these  clubs,  add  the  title  something 
in  this  way:  M.  W.  Nicholson,  Secre- 
tary Pacific  Coast  Langshan  Club. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  THIRTEEN) 

I  do  believe  that  a  child  who  has 
thoroughly  learned  what  is  to  be 
learned  in  the  first  eight  grades  has 
a  good  common  education,  fitting 
him  to  branch  out  and  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  some  business  or  profession. 

From  an  observation  of  many 
years,  I. know  few  are  well  grounded 
in  these  eight  grades,  and  the  blame 
rests  with  teacher,  parents  and  the 
children  themselves.  The  teacher 
often  wishes  to  pass  as  many  chil- 
dren to  as  high  a  grade  as  possible 
and  sometimes  pads  the  percentages. 
The  children  and  parents  resent  it  if 
others  in  the  same  grade  pass  and 
they  do  not.  So  the  pupil  gets  car- 
ried on  till  the  highest  grade  is 
reached,  when  the  state  hoard  gives 
the  examination  and  it  is  out  of  the 
teacher's  hands;  then  they  are  not. 
able  to  pass.  So  they  go  over  the 
same  routine  again  in  a  disheart- 
ened, don't-care  way  ana  finally 
enter  the  high  school  unprepared. 

Michigan  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive states  in  the  union,  but  it 
is  backward  in  providing  adequate 
playgrounds  for  its  district  schools. 
Our  governor  said  recently  that 
Michigan's  little  red  schoolhouse 
must  go.  The  consolidated  schools 
must  take  its  place.  Would  the  con- 
solidated school  make  better  edu- 
cated men  and  women?  Would  il 
make  our  children's  childhood  hap- 
pier, healthier  and  sweeter?  Would 
it  remove  the  stain  of  filth  that  some 
country  schools  have?  If  so,  we 
would  welcome  it  gladly.  Many  have 
tried  this  plan  and  found  it  a  failure. 
Some  states  have  adopted  it  and 
found  it  successful,  so  far. 

A  member  of  the  school  board  in 
our  district,  himself  a  teacher  of 
many  years'  experience,  told  me  he 
was  in  favor  of  consolidation  for  one 
thing  especially,  and  that  was  that 


there  would  be  so  much  less  occasion 
for  filthy  talk  and  immorality,  which 
were  the  curse  of  the  country  school. 
In  city  schools,  he  said,  there  was 
less  of  them,  and  in  consolidated 
schools  there  would  be  less  chance 
for  them.  I  said,  "Have  you  forgot- 
ten the  Evanston  scandals  and  those 
of  many  other  cities?  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  do  not  want  consoli- 
dated schools.  Think  of  the  long 
rides  to  school  in  a  covered  wagon, 
with  the  opportunity  for  one  child 
to  soil  the  minds  of  all  the  others." 

"But  the  driver  would  be  there," 
he  argued. 

"Granted,  but  he  would  have  to 
sit  in  front  and  manage  the  team. 
The  noise  of  the  wagon  would  drown 
the  conversation  inside.  And,  any- 
how, what  kind  of  man  would  he  be? 
The  route  is  usually  given  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  who  may  hire  a  sub- 
stitute if  he  likes.  Would  you  want 
to  take  a  chance  on  a  man  like  thai 
to  watch  over  your  child?" 

There  are  two  other  points  to  be 
considered.  Children  taken  into  the 
■wagon  at  the  beginning  of  the  route 
must  get  up  very  early.  Even  if  they 
go  to  bed  early,  this  does  not  give 
them  the  amount  of  sleep  needed  by 
a  growing  child  and  entails  extra 
early  rising  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents. And  those  living  on  the  cross 
roads  would  have  to  wait  in  the  cold 
sometimes  for  the  wagon,  as  they 
would  have  to  have  direct  routes  and 
not  turn  aside  for  those  living  out 
of  the  way.  Besides  these  things, 
the  long,  cold  ride  would  be  bad  for 
a  delicate  child,  and  the  hours  would 
be  too  long  for  the  little  ones. 

Think  of  all  the  pros  and  cons, 
parents,  before  you  decide  in  favor 
of  the  consolidated  school. 

MADGE  MILLAR. 

Michigan. 
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Our  price  for  the  splendid 
buggy  illustrated  below  is 
$61.90.  It  has  triple  panel 
auto  seat,  genuine  leather  up- 
holstering, highest  type  body 
construction,  triple  braced 
shafts,  best  wheels  made,  full 
wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  long 
distance  self  oiling  axle. 
Shipped  from  a  warehouse 
near  you. 

If  you  want  to  read  the  com- 
plete description  of  this  and 
many  other  vehicle  bargains, 
turn  to  the  vehicle  pages  of 
our  big  General  Catalog. 
Compare  the  quality  and 
prices  with  others  and  re- 
member the  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  we  give  you. 

If  you  haven't  our  big 
General  Catalog,  simply  say 
"Vehicles—  65T69  on  a  pos- 
tal card  and  mail  to 


GREATER  values  than  we 
have  ever  before  been  able 
to  offer  are  shown  this  year 
in  our  complete  line  of  Solid 
Comfort  Vehicles  as  illustrated 
and  described  on  the  vehicle 
pages  of  our  General  Catalog. 

Our  Leader,  illustrated  below, 
is  the  biggest  selling  buggy  ever 
manufactured.  More  than  50, 000 
are  in  daily  use.  But  we  offer 
equal  values  in  other  buggies, 
surreys,  runabouts  and  spring 
wagons.  Every  vehicle  we  sell 
is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  always.  Our  enor- 
mous vehicle  business  enables  us 
to  furnish  the  fullest  measure  of 
quality,  style  and  workmanship, 
at  prices  a  great  deal  lower  than 
others  ask. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


rar 
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This  Key  to  Poultry 
ProfitsMailedFREEfer 


This  is  the  famous  Old  Trusty  book  that  gave  half  a  million  people  the  right 
eas  for  making  chicken  profits.  Let  me  send  it  to  you,  too.  Weofferyou 
no  untried  experiments.  If  the  Old  Trusty  doesn't  do  its  part  to  make  you 
successful,  you  trade  back.  It's  the  highest  grade  hatcher  made,  at  a  price 
you  can't  resist,  based  on  selling  100,000  machines  this  year.  Write  menozu. 


OLD  TRUSTY 


Three  or  four  times  as  many  in  use  as  any  other.  It's  because 
it's  practical — simple.  Anyone  can  operate  it.  Highfalutin' 
instructions  are  not  needed.  For  good  average  hatches  in 
coldest  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  Old  Trusty  outranks 
all  other  incubators. 

I  give  a  20  year  guarantee —30  to  90  days*  trial  — pay  the  freight 
and  will  ship  your  hatcher  the  same  day  your  order  arrives.  Write 
today  for  the  book  — now  is  the  time-to  start.  Address: 
JOHNSON,  Incubator  Mem,    -    Clay  Center,  Nebraska 


7  Makes  Big  Hatches  in  Cold- 
est and  Warmest  Weather  — 
month  after  month,  year  after  year! 


I  niaciRnnl  "  Profitable  Poultry,"  128 
L/alKM  DUUli pages  practical  facts,  lowest 
prices  on  fowls, eggs,  incubators, etc.  ISO  beau- 
tiful pictures.  Latest  improved  methods  to 
raise  poultry.  All  about  Runner  ducks,  52  other 
varieties  pure-bred  poultry  only  5  cents. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  80,  Clarinda,  la 


55 BREEDS 


^ure-Breo" 

Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Box  58  Mankato,  Mina. 


AVERAGE  1 7c  A  POUND  FOR  YOUR  HOGS 

Butcher  your  hog's,  cure  your  meat  with  Wright's  Ham  Fickle  and 
smoke  it  with  Wright's  "Condensed  Smoke.  Sell  meat  by  parcel 
post  to  city  people.     LET  UNCLE  SAM  BE  YOUR  ERRAND  BOY. 

Wrigrht's  Ham  Fickle,  a  scientific  combination  of  meat  <• 
materials  all  recommended  by  Dept  of  Agriculture.    A  $1.00  bos 
cures  a  barrel  of  meat. 

Wright's  Condensed  Smoke,  a  liquid  made  from  hickory  ■wood, 
for  smoking:  all  meats.  A  75c  bottle  smokes  a  barrel  of  meat.  Sena 
names  of  five  neighbors  who  cure  meat  for  Free  Sample  and  Book. 
H.  WRIGHT  CO.,  Ltd.  820  Broadway,  Kansas  City.  .Mo. 


The  E. 


POWERFUL  AIR  RIFLE  %  g  parta  of  the  best  grades 


of  steel.  The  stock  is  finely  polished  walnut.  Shoots  small  game, 
f  ul,  accurate,  durable.  You  can  have  this  air  rifle  for  distributing  only  8  of  our  fast 
selling  art  pictures  at  2b  cents  on  our  special  offer.    Everybody  will  take  one. 
IT    COSTS    YOU    NOTHING  to  try.  as  we  take  back  those  you  can  t  dispose  of 
Send  do  money,  just  your  name  and  address.      M.  O-   SEiTZ,  2  D  81  CHICACO. 
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PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  FARM  USE 


Paint  as  an  investment.  Paint  for  what  it  saves  you. 
Paint  because  it  makes  your  buildings  last  longer,  faint 
because  it  makes  your  property  worth  more  today  and 
worth  more  five  years  hence. 


(Sherwin-  William*  Paint,  Prepared) 

doe*  moie  than  merely  spread  over  the  »urface  end  look  well.    It  goes  down 
into  the  wood,  takes  hold  and  hangs  on.    It  covers  well -and  lasts.    It  halts 
depreciation.    Use  it  in  all  important  outside  painting.    For  every  paint  use. 
indoors  and  out,  about  your  property,  you  need  the  helpful  aid  ot  our  book. 
"Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Fairn."  Well  send  it  without  charge.  Ask  tor  it. 
Best  dealer*  everywhere 
Addreaa  all  inquiries  to  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 
692  Canal  Road.  N.  W..  Cleveland.  Ohio 


ostal! 


^  All  Longer,  Millwork.  Hardware, 

$452  p 


Your  name  and  address  on  a  Postal  Card  brings 
Big,  New,  Color-Illustrated  Building  Material  Cata- 
log, which  may  save  from  S300  to  $1,000  on  your  new  house. 
This  Catalog:  beats  any  lumber  yard  or  plauing  mill  In 
America.  Offers  Doors,  Windows,  Millwork,  Lumber, 
Paint,  Builders'  Hardware,  Stair  Work,  Porch  Work, 
etc.,  etc.,  at  about  50  per  cent  below  Dealers'  prices. 

Blllld  Or  Repair  NOW  meTime^bml^remod'el 
or  repair  with  utmost  economy.  We  not  only  offer  big  Ravines  on  ty> 
cost  of  material,  bat  oar  Architects  furnish  Complete  Blue-Print  gi 
Plans  and  see  the  job  through  to  completion. 

5,000  Bargains  — Ready  to  Ship 

I  Quality ,  Safe  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

_       .  Doors  77c  op.   Plain  and  Fancy  Windows  67o 

Postal  .^^%\o;>.  Roofinc90c  per  roll.  Glass3^c  perlicht. 

k  Quality  House  Paint,  per  gallon,  $1.10. 
Screen  Doors,  each.  $1.69.  Thousands  of 
k bargains  ready  to  ship  at  drop  of  the  hat. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

■  Famous  New $10.000 Color-Illustrated  ^  Tmwork  and  Painting  CQflQ 
V"Book  of  Plans."  containing  eplen-  |g  Material  (Plan  No.  158)  WJJUO 
idid.  proven  designs  for  over  70 
Houses.  Cottages  and  Bungalows. 

Plan  Book  is  free — simply  send  10c  to  pay  postage  and  mailing 

RUSH  A  POSTAL  AND  SAVE  BIG  MONEY 

Write  for  the  big  6,000  Bargain  Catalog  at  once,  and  Ret  your  orderj 
before  the  advance.  Three  big  banks  behind  our  Guarantee. 


,!iH§33 

^  All  Lumber,  Millwork,  Hardware.  ^. 


Heidcr  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6-horse  eveners  on  the  market  12  years.  Often  tml 
tated  but  not  equaled    The  Hclder  4-horse  plow  evener  works  4  horses, 
abreast  on  gang,  sulky  or  disc  plow,  one  horse  In  furrow,  throe  on  un- 
plowed  Kround.     Ileider  3-horse  wagon  evener  for  wagon,  manure  spreader, 
grain  drill  or  other  Implements  with  pole. 


are  the  means  of  many  short-cuts  in  farm 
Ing.   They  save  time,  labor 
and  horses,  consequently 


EIDER  EVENERS 

make  you  money.  The  Hclder  lino  Is  complete  and  manufactured  In  tho^, 
largest  evener  factory  In  the  world  and  Is  no  experiment.    They  are 
made  right  by  expert  workmen,  of  best  malcrlal  and  fulli  guaranteed.  J 
Why  take  chances  with  tho  ordinary  kind  whi  n  you  can  pet  the  hc;t?  ' 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  for  Hclder  Even  erf,   If  ho  has  none  In  slock,  [ 
write  us  for  free  circular  showing  entire  lino  and  we  will  tell 


where  to  get  them.  Address 


Helder  Mfg.  Co,  180  Main  SK, 
CarrchR.  Iowa 


Diseased  Metropolis  of  Exuador 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


GUAYAQUIL,  Ecuador— Guayaquil 
is  the  New  York  of  Ecuador.  It 
is  the  chief  port  of  the  coun- 
try. Tt  has  an  export  and  im- 
port trade  of  more  than  $20,- 
iK)0,000  9.  year,  and  this  will  he  quad- 
rupled if  the  place  can  be  made  heaituy. 
It  is  impoitant  to  us  that  it  should  be  so 
ror  it  Is  the  first  port  south  of  Panama. 
It  is  not  as  far  from  Panama  as  is  New 
York  from  Chicago,  and  when  the  canal 
is  completed  it  will  be  nearer  Boston  than 
from  Boston  to  Liverpool.  The  town  Ilea 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is 
on  the  wide  and  deep  Guayas  river,  up 
which  boats  can  so  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son for  200  or  300  miles.  The  town  lies 
almost  on  the  equator.  It  is  under  the 
shadow  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  Chimborazo 
and  Cotopaxi,  but  it  is  surrounded  by 
jungle.  Just  now  it  Is  afflicted  with 
bubonic  plague  and  yellow  fever  and  these 
conditions  will  have  to  be  wiped  out  be- 
fore Ecuador  can  be  allowed  the  free  use 
of  the  Panama  canal. 

Must  Clean  Up  Ports 
The  Ecuadorans  have  come  to  realize 
the  seriousness  of  their  situation.  They 
know  that  their  ports  must  be  made 
clean  or  they  will  block  the  country's 
development.  The  government  has  been 
discussing  the  question  for  several  years 
and  foreign  experts  have  been  called  in 
to  make  plans  for  the  cleaning  of  Guaya- 


The  arm  is  sore  a  short  while,  but  the 
vaccine  does  not  make  you  sick.  This  is 
.supposed  to  render  one  immune  from  the 
plague  for  several  months.  The  other 
form  of  vaccination  Is  by  the  yersin  anti- 
toxin. It  is  given  only  to  those  who 
have  caught  the  plague  and  is  supposed 
to  neutralize  the  poison  In  the  system. 

City  Should  Be  Rebuilt 

During  my  stay  at  Panama  I  had  a 
long  chat  with  Dr.  R.  C.  Perry,  the  chief 
health  officer,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
sanitary  conditions  at  the  isthmus  with 
regard  to  the  ports  along  the  west  coast. 
He  has  visited  every  port  from  Callao  to 
Panama  and  has  spent  much  time  in 
studying  conditions  at  Guayaquil.  He 
tells  me  that  the  only  way  in  which  this 
city  can  be  cleaned  is  by  practically  re- 
building it.  The  town  of  today  is  swarm- 
ing with  the  rats,  the  fleas  from  which 
carry  the  plague.  The  most  of  its  houses 
stand  close  to  the  ground  and  many  of 
them  have  wooden  floors  under  which 
rats  can  burrow.  The  walls  have  wooden 
posts  upon  which  are  nailed  laths  of  split 
bamboo.  The  framework  is  covered  with 
stucco  on  the  outside  and  plaster  or 
boards  on  the  inside.  It  makes  a  beauti- 
ful wall  to  look  at,  but  the  rats  can 
crawl  inside  the  walls  and  walk  up  the 
lathing. 

Jlany  of  the  poorer  houses   are  built 


Harvesting  Ivory  Nuts  for  American  Buttons 


«Mte 
Circular  Showum 


For  Free 
Full  li 


I'ull  the  slumps  from  your  fields  and  replace  them  with  bit; 
crops.    Don't  pay  luxes  on  Idle  land. 

Trfp"cSp.wer  Stlltlip  Puller 

pijlll  an  aunt  Of  Mump*  »  tluy.    Pul  *  h>uK(*Hl  Mltlfltp  in  ■  mlnuti-H. 
luciruntci  (I  ai/uihft  bD'ukauv  lor  '.i  yvarn.    :m  -in  .    ln-u  trial.  Bvnd 
Mint  tot  i». ok.  irv«  -mid  pjifriul  low -price  oil'  r.    Adiln  xtt 
llerculct  Wig.  romimiij,  92a  i. ,  Uowrvillc.  Iowa.  I.  8. 


The  Hercules 


quil.  Dr.  Gorgas  has  been  here  and 
given  suggestions.  and  scheme  after 
scheme  has  been  proposed  to  remedy  the 
evil.  Just  now  a  contract  with  J.  G. 
White  &  Co.  of  New  York  and  London 
is  under  way.  That  firm  has  had  its 
engineers  on  the  ground  and  it  is  ready 
to  enter  into  a  contract  for  a  series  of 
public  improvements  that  will  cost  $10,- 
000,000.  This  sum  will  be  enough  to  do 
the  things  immediately  necessary.  It 
will  pave  the  streets,  put  in  sewers,  in- 
crease the  water  supply  and  inaugurate  a 
systematic  upbuilding  and  renovation 
that  will  make  the  port  safe  for  the 
traveler  and  trader. 

Not  a  Healthy  Place 
At  present  Guayaquil  is  so  dangerous 
that  no  one  stops  here  who  can  help  it. 
Tho  new  cases  of  bubonic  plague  now 
number  ten  or  more  every  day  and  there 
have  been  seventy  new  cases  of  yellow 
fever  reported  within  the  last  two  weeks. 
Tho  officials  have  begun  to  vaccinate  for 
the  plaguo  and  the  moment  the  traveler 
lands  he  is  grabbed  by  the  doctor  and  the 
plague  serum  is  injected  into  his  arm. 
lie  then  gets  a  certificate  proving  that 
ho  has  been  vaccinated,  and  he  has  to 
Show  this  before  he  is  allowed  to  go  into 
the  Interior.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
vaccination  given  for  the  plague.  The 
one  used  here  is  the  Haffkine  process.  It 
consists  In  Injecting  the  dead  cultures  of 
the  plague  bacilli.  The  needle  hurts  as  it 
goes  ;nt<>  your  arm  und  you  have  at  the 
end  little  pouch  of  juice  containing 
■ome  m.Utona  of  bacilli  under  tho  skin. 


right  on  the  ground.  Dr.  Perry  says  that 
they  should  be  jacked  up  and  placed  on 
posts  so  high  that  the  rats  could  not 
jump  to  the  first  floor.  He  says  that  the 
floors  of  the  better  class  of  houses  should 
be  of  cement  and  that  all  houses  should 
have  cement  foundations,  as  the  rats 
will  burrow  under  any  ordinary  floor. 
Rats  Are  Everywhere 

As  i4.  is  now,  according  to  Dr.  Perry, 
Guayaquil  has  rats  everywhere,  and  all 
of  its  rats  have  fleas.  The  bubonic 
plague  is  transmitted  by  these  fleas  bit- 
ing such  rats  as  have  the  plague,  and 
then  going  from  them  to  men,  women 
or  children  and  biting  them.  A  flea 
that  has  bitten  a  sick  rat  will  carry 
the  plague  in  its  system  for  ten  or 
twelve  ilays,  and  if  it  bites  you  during 
that  time  the  plague  bacilli  will  go 
into  your  blood.  They  will  multiply 
rapidly,  and  within  five  or  six  days 
the  chances  arc  that  you  will  d'.e  in 
horrible  pain. 

I  asked  Dr.  Perry  what  kind  of  rats 
carry  tho  plague.  He  replied:  "Almost 
any  kind,  but  there  are  three  which  are 
especially  dangerous.  One  is  the  big 
gray  Norway  rat,  another  is  the  gray 
tree  rat,  which  has  a  white  belly  and 
the  thirl  is  a  little  black  rat.  The 
black  rat  Is  most  common  in  Guayaquil, 
and  the  plague  existing  there  comes 
from  it.  The  rats  which  catch  the 
plague  often  die:  they  will  give  the 
plague  to  other  rats,  and  It  sometimes 
becomes  epidemic  among  them,  although 
thev  run  from  It.    If  a  rat  dies  of  tho 
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plague  in  a  block  or  house,  the  unin- 
fected rats  of  that  block  seem  to  know 
it,  and  they  will  desert  the  block  and 
go  somewhere  else.' 

Afraid  of  the  Plague 

I  am  afraid  of  the  bubonic  plague, 
and  I  shall  not  stop  in  Ecuador  on  ac- 
count of  it.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  disease  in  China  and  India.  About 
twenty  years  ago  I  visited  Hongkong 
and  Canton,  when  the  people  there  were 
dying  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  a  day, 
and  where  there  were  so  many  deaths 
that  there  were  coffin  associations  by 
which  coffins  were  given  out  in  the  way 
of  charity.  During  that  plague  60,000 
coffins  were  furnished  by  such  associ- 
ations. 

The  plague  in  China  came  from  the 
rats,  and  it  raged  in  the  densely  built 
warrens  of  the  Chinese  at  Honkkong, 
where  it  has  since  broken  out  again  and 
again.  The  English  government  there 
is  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  control 
it.  but  the  city  will  have  to  be  rebuilt 
to  make  it  absolutely  safe;  and,  as  Dr. 
Perry  says,  the  same  condition  obtains 
here. 

Should  Guard  Against  Disease 

It  would  be  terrible  if  this  plague  should 
be  brought  through  the  canal  to  New 
Orleans,  New  York  or  Boston.  It  is 
Wonderfully  contagious,  although  it  can  be 
transmitted  only  by  fleas  and  rats. 
Nevertheless,  it  raged  throughout  Europe 
again  and  again  in  the  years  between 
the  sixth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
it  is  said  to  have  caused  more  deaths 
than  any  other  epidemic  that  has  popu- 
lated human  graveyards.  It  was  this 
pest  that  Daniel  De  Foe  described  in  his 
story  of  the  great  black  plague  in  Lon- 
don of  1665  and  1666,  and  it  is  the  same 
as  that  which  ravaged  Europe  during  the 
fourteenth  century.  Those  two  plagues 
are  said  to  have  come  from  China.  The 
plague  in  Guayaquil  was  not  known  un- 
til about  1908,  when  it  was  brought  in, 
some  claim,  from  Paita,  Peru,  and  others 
by  certain  Asiatic  ships  that  called  here. 
The  people  were  warned  of  their  danger 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Lloyd,  the  American  health 
officer,  who  was  then  stationed  in  Ecua- 
dor, and  for  a  time  he  was  allowed  to 
try  to  control  it.  Later  on  he  was  re- 
pudiated by  the  Ecuadorian  government 
and  Dr.  W.  M.  "Wightman  was  sent  in 
his  place.  Dr.  Wightman  took  the  yellow 
fever  and  died  here.    That  was  in  1909. 

At  that  time  Colonel  Gorgas  was  much 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  the  pest  getting 
a  foothold  on  the  isthmus,  and  in  order 
to  keep  it  out  of  Colon  he  had  more  than 
a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  small 
houses,  that  were  said  to  be  infested 
with  rats,  burned  to  the  ground. 
Yellow  Fever  Perilous 

The  danger  of  yellow  fever  getting  into 
Panama  through  Guayaquil  is  a  serious 
one,  and  this  disease,  also,  will  have  to 
be  wiped  out  before  Americans  will  be 
safe  in  allowing  our  ships  to  come  here 
or  for  travelers  to  go  through  the  canal 
after  leaving  Ecuador.  Already  several 
Americans  have  died  in  Guayaquil  and 
there  are  new  cases  now  every  day.  It 
is  not  safe  for  any  American  to  settle  in 
Guayaquil  to  do  business  in  its  present 
condition.  Tou  will  remember  that 
Thomas  Nast,  the  famous  cartoonist,  was 
appointed  consul  here  and  how  he  came 
to  his  grave.  He  died  of  yellow  fever.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Wight- 
man.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  yellow 
fever  immune.  A  third  prominent  case 
is  that  of  Major  John  A.  Harman,  the 
engineer  who  built  the  railway  over  the 
Andes  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito,  and  a 
fourth  is  that  of  Commander  Bertolette 
of  our  gunboat  Torktown,  who  died  only 
a  short  time  ago. 

Transmitted  by  Mosquitoes 

The  yellow  fever  comes  from  a  kind 
of  a  mosquito  that  can  carry  it  only 
after  biting  a  yellow  fever  patient. 
After  the  mosquito  bites  a  human  be- 
ing afflicted  with  the  fever  it  gets  the 
yellow  fever  itself;  and  it  can  then  in- 
ject the  yellow  fever  bacilli  into  your 
system  if  it  bites  you.  I  had  a  good 
chance  to  study  this  disease  during  the 
great  epidemic  at  Panama  in  1903. 
That  epidemic  came  from  Guayaquil, 
and  it  killed  some  of  the  officials  who 
were  working  on  the  canal.  I  was  at 
Panama  several  weeks  during  its 
height,  and  1  frequently  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  a  man,  only  to  hear  a  few 
days  later  that  he  had  been  bitten  and, 


perhaps  a  week  later,  that  he  was  dead. 
One  of  the  most  pathetic  cases  was  that 
of  a  young  architect  named  Johnson, 
who  had  charge  of  all  the  building  "then 
going  on  in  preparation  for  our  army 
of  workmen.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  young! 
man  of  about  25,  of  great  ability  and 
of  a  very  lovable  nature.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  a  girl  in  Chicago  and  wrote  to 
her  daily.  During  my  stay  we  frequently 
went  out  riding  on  horseback  together, 
along  in  the  evening,  through  the  region 
known  as  the  savannas,  and  he  told  me 
how  he  expected  to  go  home  in  May 
and  bring  back  a  young  wife  to  the 
isthmus.  That  was  in  March.  I  left 
Panama  in  April,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  month  I  received  the  news  of  young 
Johnson's  death. 

Malaria  is  Another  Danger 

Another  danger  at  Guayaquil  is  from 
malarial  fever,  similar  to  that  which 
caused  so  ma  ay  deaths  on  the  isthmus 
at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Pan- 
ama railroad.  This,  the  Ecuadorans 
call  perniciosa  and  it  is  known  to  the 
Panamans  as  the  Chagres  fever.  I 
had  a  severe  attack  of  it  when  I  last 
visited  Guayaquil.  Perniciosa  comes  from 
the  bite  of  the  anophele  mosquito,  which 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  stego- 
myia,  which  carries  the  yellow  fever,  and 
the  stegomyia  does  not  carry  malaria. 
The  former  will  breed  in  almost  any  wet 
place,  but  the  latter  is  fond  of  rain 
barrels  and  it  does  not  like  dirty  water. 
The  anophele  has  its  chief  feeding  time 
at  night,  and  for  the  most  part  it  lives 
out  of  doors.  The  stegomyia  usually  bites 
in  the  daytime,  although  it  likes  to  keep 
out  of  the  sun. 

Neither  of  these  mosquitoes  is  as  big 
as  the  New  Jersey  variety,  nor  half  as 
ferocious.  Dr.  Gorgas  once  told  me  that 
there  were  about  200  different  kinds  of 


mosquitoes  in  the  world  and  that  they 
cause  many  other  diseases  than  thosn 
I  have  mentioned.  There  is  one  that  will 
carry  the  elephantiasis.  This  is  a  little 
devil  with  a  yellowish  body  and  six  yel- 
low bands  around  its  abdomen.  It  car- 
ries a  kind  of  bacilli  that  forms  worms 
in  your  blood.  They  make  your  legs 
swell  and  sometimes  cause  death. 

Way  to  Eliminate  It 

Dr.  Perry  says  the  only  way  that  yel- 
low fever  can  be  permanently  wiped  out 
of  Guayaquil  is  by  cutting  down  the 
vegetation,  cleaning  up  the  garbage, 
covering  the  rain  barrels,  putting  oil 
upon  the  ditches  and  enlarging  the  water 
supply.  The  city  now  has  good  water, 
but  the  volume  is  not  sufficient,  and  the 
water  is  allowed  to  be  drawn  only  a 
certain  part  of  each  day.  For  this  rea- 
son many  families  have  storage  tanks, 
which  they  fill  while  the  water  is  run- 
ning. The  tanks  are  often  uncovered, 
and  are  great  mosquito  breeders.  More- 
over! much  of  the  water  is  kept  in  open 
barrels,  and  the  garbage  is  left  in  un- 
covered cans  or  in  open  boxes  until  taken 
away.  Later  it  is  loaded  upon  a  street 
car  made  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  car- 
ried out  to  the  crematory  or  incinerator. 
The  covering  of  the  garbage  cans  would 
take  away  a  great  deal  of  the  rat  food, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  rain  barrels 
and  tanks  will  do  much  to  wipe  out  the 
mosquitoes. 

Guayaquil  Now  a  City 

I  first  visited  Guayaquil  fifteen  years 
ago.  It  was  then  a  town  of  40,000  in- 
habitants. It  has  now  from  80,000  to 
100,000,  and  has  greatly  improved.  The 
streets  have  been  widened,  and  many  of 
the  new  buildings  are  fine.  They  are  of 
two  stories,  covered  with  stucco  and 
painted  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Many   of  them   have    balconies  which 


The  General 
says:- 

Eggs  are  eggs — when  your  hens 
don't  lay.  A  warm  chicken  house 
encourages  the  hens. 
Make  the  roof— and  sides  too — of 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

— The  label  guarantees  it  for  15 
years — the  three  biggest  mills  in 
the  roofing  industry  are  behind 
that  label. 

No  roofing  "tests"  can  give  you  that 
assurance. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  world  s 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


81  mpte,  durable,  pow- 
erful. Caref  u  11  y  made 
to  give  satisfaction. 
34  sizes  and  kinds. 

Shipped  anywhere 
on  trial.  Fully  guar- 
anteed. Send  for  Big 
48 page  Catalog.  Itwil 
help  you  to  bay  a  bette 
engine  for  lees  money. 

OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  513  Kmg  St.,  Ottiwa,  Kansas. 


Reo  the  Fifth 


1914 
Summer 
Series 


$220  Less 


Completely  Equipped 
Electric  Starter  and  Lights 

Now  $1,175 

Touring  Car 
or  Roadster 


30  to  35  h.  p. 
112-in  wheel  base 
34 1 4- in.  tires 


Mr.  R.  E.  Olds  has  now  done 
what  he  aimed  at  when  he  brought 
out  this  final  car.  By  confining 
his  output  for  years  to  one  model, 
he  has  brought  down  the  cost  over 
16  per  cent. 

Up  to  this  season,  Reo  the  Fifth 
sold  for  $1,395  completely  equipped, 
with  electric  starter  and  elec- 
tric lights.  Now,  with  this  new 
streamline  body,  with  better  equip- 
ment, with  36  improvements,  the 
price  is  $1,175  equipped. 

How  He  Did  It 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  R.  E.  Olds 
brought  out  Reo  the  Fifth  as  his 
24th  model.  He  then  announced 
— after  25  years  of  car  building — 
that  this  car  marked  his  limit. 

This  new  chassis,  like  every  new 
chassis,  required  an  immense  in- 
vestment. New  automatic  machin- 
ery, new  jigs  and  tools.  And 
against  each  car  a  charge  was 
made  to  cover  this  expense. 

This  Car  jumped  at  once  to  an 
enormous  sale,  and  that  machin- 
ery investment  has  been  all  wiped 
out.    Now  this  charge  is  deducted 


from  the  price.  Also  the  lower 
tire  cost.  Also  the  lower  cost  of 
electric  equipment.  As  a  result, 
we  now  announce  this  $220  re- 
duction. 

The  New  Things 

This  year  we  adopt  the  beautiful 
streamline  body.  All  the  leading: 
cars,  both  in  Europe  and  here,  are 
now  coming  to  this  type. 

All  instruments  and  gauges  are  set 
flush  with  the  dash.  We  use  a  venti- 
lating, rain-vision  windshield.  The 
car  comes  equipped  with  electric 
starter,  electric  lights  and  electric 
horn.  The  searchlights  have  dim- 
ming attachment. 

There  are  in  all  36  new  features, 
most  of  them  in  beauty  and  equip- 
ment. 

An  Honest  Car 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  stood  among  all 
men  as  the  highest  type  of  an  honest 
car.  All  the  steel  is  made  to  formula. 
All  is  analyzed  twice.  Every  driving 
part,  as  a  margin  of  safety,  is  given 
50  per  cent  over-capacity. 


The  New 
Streamline 
Body 


The  gears  are  tested  in  a  crushing 
machine  for  75,000  pounds  per  tooth. 
The  springs  are  tested  for  100,000 
vibrations.  The  car  has  15  roller 
bearings,  costing  five  times  as  much 
as  common  ball  bearings.  It  has  190 
drop  forgings  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
flaws. 

It  is  built  slowly  and  carefully,  with 
countless  tests  and  inspections.  Each 
car  is  built  as  though  Mr.  Olds  were 
building  it  for  himself.  So  the  car 
stays  new.  The  upkeep  is  very  small. 
Year  after  year,  when  other  cars 
grow  troublesome  and  noisy,  Reo 
the  Fifth  keeps  new. 

It  is  built  for  men  who  want  the 
utmost  in  a  car.  Men  who  want  low 
cost  of  upkeep.  Men  who  buy  the 
car  to  keep.  It  could  be  built  for 
about  $200  less  without  all  these 
precautions. 

And  it  has  our  exclusive  one-rod 
control.    No  levers  in  the  way. 

A  thousand  dealers  sell  Reo  the 
Fifth.  Write  for  name  of  nearest 
dealer.    Also  our  new  catalog. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.   Canadian  Price,  $1,575. 
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Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  lead  in  style  and  are  unap 
proached  in  wearing  qualities.*'  They  look,  fit,  feel 'and 
wear  right.    They  give  you  the  latest  style,  absolute 
satisfaction,  and  genuine  comfort.  These  splendid  shoes 
are  not  equalled  by  other  shoes  selling  at  anywhere 
near  the  same  price. 

Made  for  Lasting  Service 

Only  the  choicest  upper  leather,  fine  oak  tanned  soles  and 
the  best  of  materials  go  into  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes.  They 
are  made  to  last  and  hold  their  shape.  Buy  Mayer  Honorbilt 
Shoes  and  get  the  greatest  shoe  values  obtainable. 

WARNING — Always  be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the  dole.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  td  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all 
styles  for  men,  women  and  children: 
Drysox,  the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes;  and  Martha  Wash 
ington  Comfort  Shoes. 


COM] 

nONQRBItf 


F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Sbo*  Co. 

MILWAUKEE 


For  Men 
Women  and 
Children 


$840.67  Net  on  1%  Acres! 


is  a  big  return,  but  a  farmer  on  our  line  enjoyed  it.  He  raised  on 
the  same  land  in  one  year  radishes,  beans,  corn  and  hay,  and  had 
it  planted  in  cabbage  before  the  year  was  out. 


Early  Vegetables  are  Profitable! 


because  our  mild  climate,  long  growing  season  and  ample  rainfall 
cause  them  to  mature  out  of  season,  when  prices  are  high. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklets  and  magazines  telling  of  the  suc- 
cesses Northern  men  have  made  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  West  Florida  and  South  Mississippi.  You  can  do  as 
well  on  these  cheap  lands,  and  live  in  an  almost  perfect  climate. 
CL  JL  PARK,  Genl  1mm.  and  Ind'i  Agent,  Box  B-  208,  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R-,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SeedCorn 


ST.  CHARLES  RED  COB  WHITE  CORN 
BEST  FOR  CORN;  BEST  FOR  ENSILAGE 

Grown  in  St.  Charles  County,  Mo.;  buy  it  direct 
and  get  the  genuine  article.  Write  for  prices. 
LOUIS  F.  MAKTEN,  Dept.  E,  St.  Charles,  mo. 


RECORD]/  CrOpS  In  alk 

Western  Camdal 

i    All  parts  of  the  Provinces  of  1 
y  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  ^ 
Alberta,  have  produced  wonderful  , 
yields  of  Wheat,  OaO,  Barley  and 
Flax.   Wheat  graded  from  Contract 
to  No.  1  Hard,  weighed  heavy  and 
yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
per  acre;  22  bushels  was  about  the 
'/total  average.   Mixed  Farming  may  be 
considered  fully  as  profitable  an  Industry  as 
grain  raising.    The  excellent  grasses  full  of 
nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required  either 
'  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.   In  1912,  at  Chl- 
'cago.  Western  Canada  carried  off  the 
'  Championship  for  beef  steer.    Good  , 
schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excel-  - 
lent.    For  tne  homesteader,  the  man  who 
wished  to  farm  extensively,  or  the  investor, 
Canada  offers  the  biggest  opportunity 
of  any  place  on  the  continent. 
Apply  for  deecripHvo  literature 
and    reduced    railway   rates  to  I 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 

Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to 
Canadian    Government  Agent. 


W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Money-Making  Farms  ?J        if"  M 

and  tools  often  Included  to  nettle  quickly.  Mora 
for  your  money  In  productive  land  near  good  mar- 
keta  here,  today  than  elsewhere  on  earth.  Get  the 
facto.  Dig  llluHtrated  Hargaln  Sheet  free.  E.  A. 
Ktront   Farm  Agency,  .Station  3I2S,  N'-w  York  City. 

Stop  Using  A  Truss 

STUART'S  PLAPAO-PAD8 

arc  dlfl*r«nt  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators  made  aoifc 
■dheelv*  purposely  to  hold  the 
pariB  securely  In  place.    No  straps 
or  buokloo  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.    Cannot  slip,   so  cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands   nave  successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with* 
out  hindrance  from  work  — most 
obstinate  cases  cured.  Soft 
volvol  —  •••y    to    apply  —  Inen- 
ponslvo*   Awarded  Oold  Mcdul. 
Process  of  recovery  Is  natural, 
i  so  afterwards  no  further  u*>e 
for  trusses.   We  provo  It  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  tree*  Write  today. 
flAWO  CO. ,  Mock  1 199  St.  Lours,  Ho, 


BECOME  AN  AUT0 
EXPER 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  tret  tlOO  to  tl50  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
Jobs  arc  crcing  beecinp;— there  arc  not  enouprh  ex- 
perienced men  to  till  them— because  the  automo» 
bile  industry  is  srrowinu  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  eood  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  Is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  In  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars- 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
2%2  North  20th  Street  OMAHA.  NEB 


reach  out  over  the  street,  and  not  a  few 
have  galleries  along  the  second  story. 
The  town  has  large  stores  filled  with 
fine  goods,  and  great  warehouses  con- 
taining bags  of  cacao,  coffee  and  sugar 
awaiting  shipment.  It  has  an  electric 
street  car  line  and  electric  lights,  both 
of  which  have  been  introduced  since  ] 
was  there.  It  has  a  theater  and  several 
moving  picture  shows,  and  altogether  it 
is  becoming  quite  modernized  and  up-to- 
date. 

Guayaquil  has  several  large  banks  that 
pay  big  dividends,  and  sugar  mills,  rice 
factories  and  coffee  hullers.  It  has 
cables  which  connect  it  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  a  system  of  telephones, 
with  long-distance  connections  to-  Quito, 
which  is  situated  in  the  Andes,  about 
300  miles  away.  The  railroad  to  Quito 
belongs  to  Americans,  and  was  built  by 
them,  but  Ecuador  will  soon  have  other 
railroads,  built  by  French,  English  and 
the  natives.  One  road  is  planned  to  con- 
nect Guayaquil  with  the  oil  fields  at  St. 
Helena,  and  another  is  projected  that  is 
to  go  from  the  port  of  Bahai  de  Caraquez 
to  Quito. 

The  city  has  also  a  network  of  water 
transportation.  The  Guayas  river  sys- 
tem is  navigated  in  the  rainy  season  by 
boats  like  those  on  the  Ohio  or  Missis- 
sippi, and  they  can  travel  as  far  as 
250  miles  inland.  They  go  to  the  vil- 
lages and  plantations,  and  bring  out 
cacao,  ivory  nuts,  sugar,  coffee  and  rub- 
ber. Cacao  and  ivory  nuts  are  the  chief 
exports.  The  country  furnishes  about 
half  of  the  chocolate  beans  consumed  by 
the  world,  and  the  buttons  from  its  ivory 
nuts  uphold  the  pantaloons  of  the  na- 
tions. I  am  told  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Ecuador  passes 
through  Guayaquil. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  business  here 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  traders 
who  would  prefer  to  keep  Guayaquil  as 
it  is,  rather  than  to  have  it  made  habit- 
able to  foreigners  who  may  compete  with 
them.  I  doubt  this,  although  I  have 
heard  the  charge  made  many  times. 
Politics  also  enters  into  the  question,  and 
likewise  the  rivalry  between  Quito  and 
Guayaquil  as  to  who  shall  have  charge 
of  the  funds  to  be  used  in  improving 
the  city  and  country. 

(Copyrighted,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


National  Western  Stock  Show 

(CONTINUED  FRO  M  PAGE  ELEVEN) 

comfortably  full  and  the  quality  of 
fowls  could  not  be  excelled.  The 
very  cold,  snowy  weather  of  the  Den- 
ver district  had  some  influence  with 
exhibitors  in  coming  to  the  show,  es- 
pecially from  a  distance. 

Pure-Bred  Cattle  Champions 

The  championships  in  the  pure-bred  cat- 
tle section  were  as  follows 

Champion  Shorthorn  Bull— C.  A.  Saun- 
ders, Manilla,  la.,  on  Cumberland  Type. 

Champion  Hereford  Bull— A.  B.  Cook  of 
Montana,  on  Fairfax  Sixteen. 

Grand  Champion  Hereford  Cow— A.  B. 
Cook,  on  Champion  Joy. 

Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  Cow— F.  W. 
Harding,  Waukashaw,  Wis.,  on  Lancaster 
Dutchess. 

Grand  Champion  Ansus  Bull— Kansas 
Agricultural   College,   on  Baldoon. 

Grand  Champion  Angus  Cow— W.  J. 
Miller  of  Newton,  la.,  on  Barbara  Wood- 
son. 

Champion  Galloway  Bull— S.  M.  Croft  & 
Sons,  Bluff  City,  Kan. 

Champion  Galloway  Cow— S.  M.  Croft  & 
Sons,  Bluff  City,  Kan. 

Champion  Shorthorn  Bull  (western 
breeders'  special)— Allen  Cattle  company, 
Huston,  Colo. 

Champion  Carload  Breeding  Heifers—' 
Stanton  Breeding  Farm. 

Champion  Shorthorn  Cow  (western 
breeders'  special)— Allen  Cattle  company, 
Huston,  Colo. 

Champion  Carload  Breeding  Bulls— Stan- 
ton Breeding  Farm,  Madison,  Neb. 
Grand  Champion  Feeders 

In  the  feeder  cattle  division  the  grand 
chumpionship  went  to  the  Jones  Cattle 
company  of  Colorado  on  a  3-year-old 
Hereford  steer. 

Clayton  &  Muman  of  Denver  won  the 
champtonahlp  In  fut  cattle  carlot  class  on 
Hereford!,  The  feeder  show  wa.s  mainly 
a  Hereford  proposition. 
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SE  tho  same  judgment  buyint 
a  silo  that  you  would  m  pur-  DUHuQfflij 
chasing  machinery  about  tho  KfiMTBft* 
farm,  and  you'll  get  a  silo  that  is 
fire-proof  and  frost  -proof  —  on< 
that  will  not  rot,  rust,  warp  01 
crumble— one  that  needs  no  paint 
or  trouble -making  hoops  —  one 
that  is  wind-proof,  strong,  dur- 
able— one  that  will  last  forever, 
If  you  buy  a  silo  that  lacks  one  .  of  I 
these  particulars,  you  will  regret  I 
your  purchase. 
So  far  aa  we  know  the 

Davenport  "Iowa"  Silo 

—built  of  patented, hollow,  curved,  vitrified  clay  blocks 
(patented  under  Pat.  No.  1,038,467)  is  the  only  ailo  that 
can  claim  all  the  above  advantages.  Besides  those 
features,  our  blocks  make  a  silo  strong:  enough  to  place 
Water  Tank  on  top,  providing  practical  tire  protection 
for  all  buildings  on  the  premises.  The  value  of  this 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

New  Silo  Book -lust  Published -FREE 

to  everyone  on  request.  Book  brimful  of  ■llafre  and  eilo  facta 
you  ought  to  knovp.  Treats  whole  subject  in  a  fair,  frank  and 
Impartial  manner.  Get  it  and  be  guided  correctly  in  your  silo 
purchase.    Auk  for  oew  edition  when  writintt.  Address 

DAVENPORT  BRICK  &  TILE  COMPANY 

338  W.  3rd  St,  JOHN  BERWALD,  Stc>.  Davenport,  Iowa 


Save $50 

on  Your  Silo— 

Shipped  on  approval  to 
your  station.  Made  from 
best  grade  Washington 
Fir  Lumber  (one  piece 
staves.)  Easy  to  erect — 
Gives  best  service — Keeps 
ensilage  perfectly. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  SILO 

gives  satisfaction,  We  want  to  send  you  names  of  fann- 
ers using  tho  Independent  Si)o--the  brst  stave  silo  at  the 
lowest  price.  Get  our  free  silo  book-  tells  why  we  qui.  tc 
lowest  prices  on  guaranteed  silos.  Learn  about  our  oew 
"Link  Lock  Anchoring  SvBtcm.  "  A  postal  card  brings  this 
Informatien.  THE  INDEPENDENT  SILO  CO., 
2337  University  Avenue,  M.  Paul,  Minnesota 


GORN  ^SMXM&r  BOOK 

J.D.T0WER  «  SONS  CO.,  93rd  Ave.  Mendota.ILL 

 (In  writing  mention  this  Paper.)  


Get  This 
Free  Book! 


*jet  us  send  it  to  you  at  once  and 
'/prove  to  you  how  you  can  in- 
crease your  crops  each  year  and 
ijj/gct  higher  prices  by  using  the  Crop 
Maker  Fanning  Mill- the  only  one 
that  runs  on  Roller  Bearings—that 
perfectly  separates  oats  from  wheat,1 
oats  from  barley,  tame  oats  from  wild. 
This  great  machine  perfectly  grades  corn  *.nd 
cleans  all  grass  seed.  The 

leasing 
Fanning  MM 

is  light,  smooth  running,  easily  operated,  will  last  a 

lifetime.   Before  you  sell  or   > 

plant  a  bushel  of  seed  inves-flH/.iL^J* 
tigate  our  30-day  Free  Trial  Wfigjl 
offer.   Our  bed  rock  factory 
prices  —  direct  to  you  —  will 
put  money  in  your  pocket.' 
we  will  absolutely  prove  to 
lVou  that  the  Crop  Maker 
Ts  the  fanning  mill  you 
ought  to  have. 

7*u27  Free  Book 

Address 

St  Paul  Fanning  Mill  Co. 


f  Get  Catalog  and  Trial  Oiler. 


FARM  CUSHMAN 

4-H.  P.  All -Purpose  Engine 


Does  everythintr  any  4-h.  p.  engine 
does  and  some  (nines  no  other  engine 
can  do.  The  Original  Binder  Engine. 
Also  2 -cylinder  G  b.  p.  up  to  20  b.  p. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2037  N  Street.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


CLOVER 


Now  la  tho 
Tim*  to  Buy 

Prices  lowest  In 
years.  Buy  be- 
fore advance  undjsave  money,  tret  our  special  low  price* 
and  free  ftumplcs  of  our  Iowa  Grown  Now  Crop  RocWmiu'J 
Tostod  Clovor  and  Timothy  Seed  Also  Alfalfa,  Alsike, 
Sweet  (Mover,  All  kinds  grass  sued.  70 -page  catalog  free, 
quoting  all  field  seeds.  Save  money  by  writing  at  once. 
A.  A.  ulhhv  LKtD  CO.,   Boa  107.    CLARINDA.  IOWA 


Tobacco  That  Is  Good  For  Your  Nerves 


JOEL  HILLMAN 

Joel  Hillman,  proprietor  of  the 
famous  "Harvey's"  restaurant  at 
Washington.  D,  C-,  says: 

"Tuxedo  is  a  good,  wholesome 
tobacco,  with  a  mildness  and  fra- 
grance all  its  own.  It  adds  many 
degrees  to  my  pipe  pleasure." 


W.  N.  HIND 

W.  H.  Hind,  Master  Commission- 
er of  Kenton  County,  Kentucky, 
says: 

"For  pure  smoke-joy,  I  have 
found  nothing'  to  equal  Tuxedo.  A 
pipeful  of  Tuxedo  is  my  favorite 
relaxation," 


WALTER  WELLMAN 

Walter  Wellman,  famous  jour- 
nalist, explorer  and  aeronaut, 
says: 

"In  the  Artie  regions,  through 
weary  days  in  camp  at  Spitzber- 
gen,  or  sailing  1,000  miles  over 
the  Atlantic  in  the  airship  Ameri- 
ca, my  favorite  tobacco  has  al- 
ways been  Tuxedo." 


TUXEDO  actually  soothes  the  nerves.  It 
is  just  mild  enough  to  keep  your  nervous 
system  in  poise,  your  muscles  in  tone. 
Unlike  other  tobaccos,  Tuxedo  burns  cool  and 
slow.  There  cannot  be  a  speck  of  irritation 
in  a  pound  of  Tuxedo. 

Great  singers  smoke  Tuxedo  just  before 
a  performance.  Public  speakers  testify  as 
to  its  soothing  influence.  Doctors  recom- 
mend it  to  smokers  whose  throats  are 
delicate. 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

The  secret  of  its  superiority  is  the  unique 
"Tuxedo  Process"  by  which  all  the  unpleas- 
ant features  are  eliminated  from  tobacco. 

Another  reason  is  that  Tuxedo  is  made 
from  the  best  tobacco  grown — the  choicest, 
mildest,  mellowest  leaves  of  the  highest 
grade  Burley  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  is  widely  imitated — but  no  other 
manufacturer  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
tobacco  as  good  as  Tuxedo. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and  get  a  tin  of 
Tuxedo.  It  will  give  you  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  that  money  will  buy. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  ^  Qg 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  J"  - 
tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  UU     with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  .  Ob 


In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of 
real  packages. 


C.  R.  WILSON 

C.  R.  Wilson,  manager  of  tba 
Lyceum  Theater,  Pittsburgh,  says: 

"Tuxedo  possess  all  the  g-ood 
features  of  other  tobaccos  and 
none  of  their  drawbacks..  It's  a 
remarkably    satisfactory  smoke." 


PAUL  COMAN 

Paul  Coman,  Captain  of  the  5th 
Precinct  of  the  New  Orleans  Po- 
lice Department,  says: 

"Tuxedo  has  proven  its  superi- 
ority in  mildness,  coolness  and 
purity.  Most  of  the  men  on  the 
force  use  it  and  I'm  with  them. 
Por  my  pipe — Tuxedo  exclusively." 


PHILIP  R.  GOODWIN 

Philip  R.  Goodwin,  the  illustra- 
tor, celebrated  for  his  admirable 
depiction  of  "Western  types," 
says : 

"There's  zest  and  encouragement 
in  every  pipeful^of  Tuxedo.  The 
sweetest,  most  soothing-  smoke  I 
know." 
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"FLOUR  CITY  "TRACTORS 


Does  the  Small  Tractor  Appeal  to  You? 

If  so  you  should  investigate  our  20  H  P.  It  is  not  the  so- 
called  little  tractor  designed  to  pull  two  or  three  plows,  but  is 
a  tractor  worth  while.  It  weighs  9, 500  lbs.  and  will  pull  six  14- 
inch  plows  and  operate  a  30-inch  separator  with  attachments.  It 
is  a  size  that  can  be  operated  economically  on  any  farm.  Our  16, 
20,  30  and  40  H.  P.  affords  you  a  complete  line  to  choose  from. 

If  interested  send  for  descriptive  catalig. 
KINNARD- HAINES  CO., 

844  44tl)  Ave.  No., 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

The  "Flour  City"  line 
under  persistent  and  con- 
scientious development 
has  made  possible,  prac- 
tical and  economical 
power  farming 


[ThcT" 
Wool 

Hi 
Man  i 


Save  Your  Horses 
Save  Your  Cows 

A  postal  brings  it,  postpaid 
All  you  need  to  do  is  simply 
say.  send  me  your  big  can  of 
Corona  Wool  Fat  on  20  days' 
FREE  trial.  Use  all  or  part 
of  it— test  it  on  one  or  more 
animal's  suffering  from  cuts, 
wounds  or  sore  feet  of  any 
kind.  If  it  don't  do  all  I  claim 
—if  you  don't  feel  perfectly 
satisfied  after  the  test 

Xpu  won't  owe 
me  one 
penny. 


HEALS 
WITHOUT 
A  SCAR 


is  now  used  by  more  than  IOu.000  stockmen,  horse  owners,  blacksmiths  and1* 
fanners.   It  causes  no  pain,  no  blistering,  no  scars.  Stops  inflammation— cures 
QUICK.    The  only  remedy  that  will 
penetrate  a  horse's  hoof  and  take  out 
soreness.  Will  grow  a  new  hoof. 

Send  No  Money— Jost  a  Post  Card 

Simply  wTlte  me. giving  yoar  nune  »nd  address 
plainly  and  I  will  send  you  tills  big  can  post, 
paid,  by  return  mall.  All  I  ask  Is,  If  satisfied 
after  to  days'  trial,  that  yon  send  me  60c.  It 
not  satisfied,  write  and  say  ao  and  you  won't 
owe  me  one  cent  Do  It  today. 


tores*  Wool  Fat  beak  », 
Quarter  Cracks,  Sand  |f 
Cracks,  Grease  Heel, 
Thraik,    Corns,  Mad 
Fever,  Contracted  Foet 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  it  for  the  use  of  oar  readers.  Give  ts  yoar 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  yoa  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


J 


C.  C.  PHILUPS.  Mgr. 

THE  CORONA  MFG.  CO. 

4203  Corona  Block, 
KENTON,  OHIO  0) 


Pig  with  a  Cough 

B.  R.,  Iowa:  We  have  moved  from 
town  to  the  country  and  have  a  few 
pigs  about  a  year  old.  They  are  red, 
and  one  of  them  has  a  very  bad  cough. 
We  penned  him  off  from  the  rest  and 
thought  he  was  going  to  die,  but  he 
didn't.  We  feed  him  ground  corn  andi 
shorts,  well  mixed  with  water,  and  ear 
corn  morning  and  night.  Will  you  please 
let  me  know  what  is  wrong? 

Answer — In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
a  cough  of  this  kind  is  caused  hy 
worms.  Get  your  druggist  to  put 
up  for  you  three  powders  composed 
of  four  g-rains  of  santonin  and  six 
grains  of  calomel  each.  Catch  the 
pig,  and  when  he  opens  his  mouth 
to  squeal  put  a  powder  on  his 
tongue.  Do  this  each  morning  be- 
fore feeding  him.  You  are  feeding 
him  properly. 


Alfalfa  for  Silage 

R.  P.  R.,  Missouri:  I  have  read  your 
paper  for  several  months  and  have  re- 
ceived much  knowledge  on  different  sub- 
jects from  it.  I  would  like  to  know  a 
few  things  more  about  alfalfa.  There  are 
machines  on  the  market  for  cutting  al- 
falfa into  lengths  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch,  and  will  also  elevate  it 
thirty  feet  or  more  high.  Would  alfalfa 
cut  in  this  manner  keep  well  in  a  silo? 
And,  if  it  will  keep  well,  would  it  be 
more  valuable  to  feed  in  this  way  to 
hogs  in  the  winter  as  it  could  be  mixed 
with  ground  feed? 

Alfalfa  cut  in  this  way  would 
keep  in  a  silo  if  you  cared  to  put 
it  up.  However,  there  would  be  no 
economy  in  doing  this,  as  alfalfa  hay 
is  fed  with  practically  no  loss,  and  is 
relished  by  stock  in  that  form.  The 
best  way  to  feed  alfalfa  to  hogs  is 
described  in  an  article  on  page  18  of 
our  January  24  issue,  entitled  "Win- 
ter Care  of  Brood  Sows."  You  will 
find  this  more  economical,  conven- 
ient and  effective. 


Hogs  Die  in  Fits 

S.  E.  C,  Missouri:  I  would  like  to 
know  how  long  hog  cholera  germs  stay 
in  a  place  after  the  hogs  have  been  re- 
moved in  the  winter?  I  bought  some 
hogs  that  seem  to  be  all  right  in  the 
morning,  would  eat  all  right,  but  would 
be  dead  at  night.  They  seemed  to  take 
the  thumps  and  pant  and  would  fall 
over  in  a  fit. 

Answer — The  question  of  disin- 
fecting after  hog  cholera  was  fully 
answered  in  our  reply  to  F.  L.  S.  in 
the  issue  of  January  24.  We  would 
be  able  to  help  you  better  if  you  had 
given  us    more    information  about 


Get  My  Price — FIRST 

Freight  Prepaid— 30  Days'  Free  Trial 


I  want  to  quote  yc 

ver  turned  a  furrow.    I  can  do  It  becanac  we  are  the  actual  manufacturer  a,  and  sell  direct  to  you. 


i  price  that  will  cauno  you  to  sit  right  upand  take  notice  on  the  grandest,  best  plo 


on't  have  traveling  nal ee men  —  don't  Hell  to  Jobbers  or  dealers.     You  save  those  expenses 
profits  when  you  order  direct  from  our  factory.   But  that  isn't  all.  You  get 
a  better  plow.   I  say  to  you  that  the 


Get  My 
Free 
Book 


MONMOUTH  PLOW 

will  prove  easier  for  you  to  handle,  easier  on  your  horses  and  will  do  your  work 
— -MMWl  better  than  any  plow  you  can  buy,  regardless  ol  price.  It's  positively  the  only 
plow  that  actually  carries  the  beams  on  top  of  the  frame.  No  pressure  on  bottom  of  furrow- 
no  friction.    Single  Hall  and  Horse  Lift;  and  "Point  I-lrbt"  action. 

ALL  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

PB EIGHT  PREPAID]  ho  you  know  EXACTLY 
WHAT  YOUlt   PLOW   IH  GOING  TO  COHT  YOU 
1*11  (five  you  a  rhance  to  prove  every  statement  I  make,  and  we'll  pay  the  "damages"— freight  both  ways — if  we  "fall 

down"  In  a  single  assertion.  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  these  plows  and  our  other  Implements— Cultlvato  ,  Disc  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows,  Grain  Drills,  Mowers,  Kakcs,  Farm  Gates  and  other  farm  tools— a  '  sold  nt  factory  prices.  Satis- 
bv-tion  guaranteed.    Just  write  a  postal  for  out  complete  catalog.     It's  tree.    Write  to  n.      TEto   Plo\     Man,  with 


Lightest 
"  Draft 
Plow 
Made 


Monmouth  Plow  Factory,  IH^S^ 


your  hogs,  especially  as  to  age. 
Shoats  are  sometimes  affected  in  the 
manner  stated  by  worms. 


Doesn't  Understand  Single  Tax 

E.  L.  H.,  Nebraska:  For  some  time"!: 
have  been  letting  this  single  tax  propo- 
sition bother  me  more  or  less.  What  is 
it,  anyway?  It  is  the  imposition  of  all 
taxes  on  land  values,  no  tax  upon  im- 
provements of  any  kind.  Why  should 
this  be?  Has  not  the  farmer  a  hard 
enough  time  to  pay  his  share  of  taxes 
today?  We  are  in  favor  of  taxing  every- 
thing at  its  assessed  value.  If  owners 
of  property  are  escaping  their  taxes- 
railroads  and  wealthy  property  owners 
in  cities— get  after  them  and  make  them 
pay  their  share. 

If  the  single  tax  becomes  a  law,  agri- 
culture is  a  dead  thing.  Most  of  the 
farms  would  become  the  property  of  a 
chosen  few  millionaires,  simply  for  the 
reason  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  farm- 
ers today  are  merely  making  a  living, 
and  many  a  scant  living  at  that,  and 
many  have  their  homes  mortgaged  and 
can  hardly  keep  up  Interest  and  taxes. 
If  this  single  tax  was  to  merely  catch 
the  wealthy  land  owner  alone,  it  would 
not  be  so  bad,  but  it  is  the  poor  farmer 
that  will  be  more  badly  crippled  than 
he  is  today. 

I  cannot  see  why,  if  A  and  B  have 
$30,000  to  invest,  and  A  puts  $20,000  in 
land  and  $10,000  in  improvements  on  that 
land,  and  B  invests  the  $30,000  all  in  land, 
they  should  not  be  taxed  the  same. 
They  are  worth  the  same  amount  of 
money  they  were  before  they  invested 
We  cannot  cypher  out  why  a  merchant 
who  rents  his  buildings— in  fact,  has  not 
a  building  of  his  own  nor  any  land 
values,  yet  has  from  $500,000  to  a  $1,000,- 
000  worth  of  merchandise— or  a  bank  that 
has  a  capital  of  a  million,  shouid  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  while  close  by  is  a 
poor  laboring  man  who  has  a  small 
house  with  a  mortgage  of  half  its  value 
plastered  on  it,  and  he  must  pay  taxes. 

We  are  In  favor  of  getting  after  peo- 
ple that  do  not  pay  their  taxes.  We 
are  in  favor  of  lightening  the  burdens 
of  the  farmer  instead  of  loading  him  up 
with  a  heavy  burden  of  taxes.  If  the 
single  tax  should  become  a  law,  and  all 
land  owners  should  have  to  turn  over 
about  all  the  land  for  taxes,  how  would 
the  old,  retired  farmer,  who  gets  his  sup- 
port off  the  farm,  get  a  living?  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some— even  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  it— that  taxes  on 
land  would  decrease.  If  from  the  land 
values  today  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  are 
raised,  and  one-third  from  other  sources, 
why  would  it  decrease  the  taxes  on  land 
if  this  one-third  were  taken  off  other 
things  and  placed  on  the  land? 

We  can  see  no  other  way  but  that  the 
single  tax  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  got- 
ten up  for  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
benefit  the  moneyed  men  and  to  drive 
men  from  the  farms.  I,  however,  agree 
with  our  editor— that  we  have  confidence 
in  the  ruling  of  our  people  along  this 
line.  And,  furthermore,  if  from  some 
crank  or  turn  this  should  become  a  law, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  disastrous  one,  it 
would  only  be  a  short  time  until  it 
would  be  repealed.  At  the  same  time  we 
think  it  is  time  for  the  farmer  to  wake 
up  and  take  his  place  in  the  front  rank. 
He  plods  along  year  after  year  in  rags, 
old  shoes  and  overalls,  with  a  mortgage 
plastered  on  his  home.  When  he  looks 
out  at  the  masses  who  tread  the  earth 
he  can  get  little  cheer  from  realizing 
that  it  is  he  who  feeds  these  masses  and 
if  It  were  not  for  him  all  business  would 
stand  still.  He  is  robbed  of  his  belong- 
ings; he  cannot  price  that  which  he  buys 
or  sells;  he  must  take  back  pews  in  city 
churches;  his  clonics  are  too  poor  to  ad- 
mit him  into  society.  But  later  it  will  bo 
different.     St.    Teter   will   meet    him  at 
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the  pearly  gates  and  escort  him  to  the 
front. 

Editor's  Note — St.  Peter  is  no  re- 
spector  of  persons.  It  would  hardly 
be  safe  to  depend  alone  on  the  fact 
that  one  is  a  farmer  for  entrance 
tkrough  the  pearly  gates. 

Moving"  Fruit  Trees 

J.  Y.,  Lexington,  Xeb. :  I  have  some 
cherry  and  crabapple  trees  that  1  would 
like  to  move.  They  have  been  planted 
about  five  years,  but  are  not  very  large. 
They  are  too  close  and  do  not  do  well. 
Could  they  be  moved  with  success,  and 
when  would  you  move  them?  Please 
answer  through  your  paper,  as  I  am  a 
reader  of  your  paper. 

Answer — Your  trees  may  be  trans- 
planted with  little  or  no  liability  of 
injury  any  time  after  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  and  before  the  buds 
are  opening.  Lift  the  trees  as  fully 
uninjured  about  the  root  system  as 
possible;  reset  a  little  deeper  than 
where  taken  out;  tamp  and  water 
well  in  the  replanting.  If  very  dry 
weather  follows,  water  once  a  week 
until  the  trees  show  a  good  foliage. 


Buying  Dairy  Cattle 

L.  L.,  Nebraska:  I  had  intended  buying 
{about  ten  Holstein  heifer  calves  and  one 

bull   calf   from   of  Wisconsin 

Ito  start  a  small  dairy  herd,  but  on  read- 
ling  the  rules  adopted  by  the  State  Sani- 
tary board  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Are 
young  calves  subject  to  these  rules  and 
the  tuberculin  test,  and  must  I  stand 
the  expense  of  having  a  veterinarian  ex- 
amine them,  and  how  much  would  all 
these  expenses  amount  to  in  order  to 
comply  with  these  rules?  In  other 
words,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if 


you  would  please  explain  explicitly  how 
to  proceed  in  this  matter  through  your 
paper,  as  others  might  be  interested  also. 

Answer — The  Nebraska  Sanitary 
Rules  provide  that  where  breeding- 
cattle  are  bremight  into  the  state 
they  must  have  a  certificate  showing 
that  they  have  been  given  the  tuber- 
culin test  by  a  veterinarian  author- 
ized by  the  state  veterinarian  of  the 
state  in  which  the  cattle  were  pur- 
chased. The  buyer  always  buys 
subject  to  this  test  and  the  seller 
stands  the  expense  of  testing.  Dairy 
cattle  should  never  be  bought  in  any 
other  way  than  subect  to  the  tuber- 
culin test,  as  this  is  the  only  known 
method  of  determining  whether  cat- 
tle a,re  free  from  tuberculosis.  Al- 
ways be  suspicious  if  a  seller  refuses 
to  furnish  a  certificate.  We  under- 
stand that  the  stock  farm  mentioned 
sells  its  calves  tuberculin-tested.  We 
have  never  heard  any  complaints 
made  regarding  their  stock  and  we 
have  always  understood  that  the 
firm  was  thoroughly  reliable. 


Hints  About  Garden  Work 

We  would  realize  greater  yields 
and  garden  pests  would  be  reduced 
to  the  minimum  if  rotation  of  crops 
were  practiced  more  in  the  garden. 

Straight,  uniform  rows  in  the 
garden  are  much  easier  to  tend  than 
the  old-fashioned  beds  we  used  to 
hill  up  and  plant  garden  products 
in.  Besides,  the  smooth,  level  sur- 
face between  the  solid-planted  prod- 


ucts will  retain  a  greater  amount  of 
the  all-important  moisture  than  the 
beds,  so  much  of  their  surface  be- 
ing exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind. 

Any  manure  spread  over  the  gar- 
den should  be  fine  and  easy  to  mix 
right  into  the  very  texture  of  the 
soil,  as  hard,  lumpy  fertilizer  will 
even  prove  a  detriment,  rendering 
the  soil  more  porous  and  easily 
sapped  of  its  moisture. 

Plant  sunflowers  early  and  shortly 
after  they  come  through  the  ground 
plant  such  seeds  as  peas,  beans,  etc. 
When  these  last  planted  seeds  ger- 
minate the  plants  will  have  a  good 
trellis  in  the  sunflower  stalks  and 
limbs.  This  utility,  together  with 
the  fact  that  sunflowers  form  good 
poultry  feed,  makes  them  most  de- 
sirable growths  in  the  garden. 

While  the  "early  bird"  often  gets 
his  feathers  withered  by  a  late  frost, 
the  small  price  of  garden  seeds 
makes  it  advisable  for  one  to  plant 
them  just  as  early  as  the  soil  will 
work  well;  then,,  even  if  the  seeds 
are  lost,  the  loss  will  be  light,  while, 
if  the  first  planting  is  successful, 
such  early  products  come  in  mighty 
handy  for  use  on  the  family  table, 
and  any  surplus  will  sell  for  an  ex- 
tremely high  price  at  that  season. 

To  make  a  good  bed  for  sowing 
cabbage  seed  in,  pile  old  chunks  of 
wood,  brush  and  weeds  on  the  spot 
where  the  bed  will  be,  setting  the 
heap  on  fire.    After   the   fire  has 


burned  down,  spade  up  the  spot, 
turning  the  charcoal  and  ashes  un- 
der. Smooth  down  the  dirt  and  sow 
the  seed.  The  heat  destroys  bugs 
and  insects  that  prey  on  the  plants, 
while  the  charcoal  and  ashes  en- 
rich the  soil  and.  also  guard  against 
insect  pests.  One  should  sow  the 
seed  if  possible  while  the  ground  in 
this  spot  is  warm,  thus  hastening 
germination.  In  case  of  cold  periods, 
night  or  day,  cover  the  bed  with  old 
gunnysacks,  carpet,  etc. 

On  nine  out  of  every  ten  farms 
the  garden  could  be  made  to  cut  a 
wider  margin  from  the  living  ex- 
penses, to  say  nothing  of  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  its  wholesome 
products  on  the  health  of  the  house- 
hold. Most  gardens  are  poorly 
fenced,  thus  allowing  the  poultry  to 
damage  the  plants.  Many  gardens 
ought  to  be  considerably  enlarged, 
so  that  more  implements  could  bo 
used  in  their  cultivation,  which 
would  greatly  lower  the  cost  of  la- 
bor in  production.  This  would  also 
make  it  possible  and  necessary  for 
the  men  folks  to  get  out  and  help 
their  wives  tend  this  important  part 
of  the  farm.  Gardening  is  too  often 
considered  merely  a  woman's  job, 
when  the  man,  who  relishes  gardeu 
products  as  much  as  the  woman, 
ought  to  get  right  out  and  help  her 
dig  around  in  the  dirt,  or  do  with- 
out his  garden  "sass." 

Missouri.         M.  COVERDELL. 
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The  Hansmann  Line  of  Traction  Engine  Hitches 

Is  your  Tractor  furnishing  all  power  necessary  on  your  farm  ?  Is  it  completing'  the  circle  of  seasons  to  the  extent  that 
horses  are  not  required?  The  Hansmann  Hitches  extend  the  service  of  your  engine  so  that  no  other  power  is 
necessary.   Unless  your  outfit  is  equipped  with  them,  you  are  not  getting  the  most  out  of  your  engine  investment. 


THE  ABOVE  IS  A  SCENE  SHOWING  THE  HANSMANN  BINDER  HITCH  IN  USE. 


The  Hansmann  Binder  Hitch 

The  greatest  invention  of  the  age. 
It  does  the  work,  and  in  every  re- 
spect has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

The  Hansmann  Corn  Husker 


A  small  machine  which  can  he  operated  with  a  1%-horse 
engine.  Every  farmer  should  have  one.  It  will  do  the 
work  of  five  men. 


The  Hansmann  Plow  Engine  Guide     The  Hansmann  Disc-Drill  Hitch 

This  Guide  does  more  work  automatic-  With  this  Hitch  your  engine  can  do  your 
ally,  is  more  adjustable,  cheaper,  discing  and  seeding.  The  Hitch  is  ad- 
weighs  less,  than  any  other  engine  justable  to  three  or  five  implements  of 
guide  on  the  market.  any  make  or  size. 

The  Hansmann  Separator-Grader  Steering  Pole 

For  pulling  separators  and  road  grading  machinery 
this  Offset  Steering  Pole  is  a  great  labor  saving 
device. 


Complete  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Home  office  and  Faery,  jjjg  Hansmann  Manufacturing  Company,  Loilg  ?tahie'  M!lu'es<"a 
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Get  My  Big 
1914  Book 

Tells  all 

»*^§alzer's  Creations  in  Corn 
have  placed  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  on  the  Corn  Map. 
They  lead  by  Wt ormerCorn  States 
inyieldsinl913!  My  Catalog  tells; 
so  also  about  Wisconsin's  famous 
Oats,  Barleys  and  Potatoes. 

10  Big  Sample 
Packages  10c 

For  10c  we  gladly  mail  one  pack- 
age each  new  $1,000  Marquis 
Wheat,  20th  Century  Alfalfa. 
Re  j  u  venated  Bonan  za  Oats,  Silver 
King  Barley  and  other  farm  seed 
packages.  America's  head- 
quarters for  Alfalfa,  Clovers. 
Gras  ses,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley.Wheat. 
Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Onions,  To- 
matoes, Peas,  Beans,  etc. 

Salzer 

127  S.  Eighth  St..  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


OOD SEEDS 

flBESTINTHE  WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
"  trial  with  every  order  I  fill. 
\k Grand  Big  Catalog  CDCC 
Illustrated  with  over  rUCC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.   Send  yours  and 

 'your  neighbors'  addresses. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY.      Rockford,  lllinoU 

URE  CROP 
E  ED 

Hardy.  Northern  Grown,  Vigorous  Cropper*.    The  kind  <tu|) 
pay  Big  Profits  and  Increase  your  Bank  Account 
"Direct  from  the  Grower  to  the  Sower."  Save  the  Middleman's  Profilj 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Just  to  get  acquainted  wc  offer  you  OUR  BIG  GEM  Collection! 
of  Flowers,  Vegetables  and  Farm  Seed.  Comprising  one  largo' 
package  each  ol  Giant  Asters,  Mignonette,  Dianthus  Pinks,  Verbc- 
tias.  Pansies.  Cosmos,  Red  Wethersfield  Onion.  Early  Summer-Cab- 
bage, Royal  Gem  Radish.  Big  Boston  Lettuce.  Purple  Top  TurnipJ 
Livingston  Perfection  Tomato.  Dry  Land  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and) 
fled  Clover     Guaranteed  to  please  or  your  Money  Back 

15  SEPARATE  PACKAGES 
A  Dollar's  Worth  for  a  Dime 

I  SEND  lOo  TO-DAY  I 


together  with  Oar  Big  .  Illustrated 
1914  Seed  and  Plant  Guide 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seerltmea 

503  W.  State  St,  Rockford,  Illinois. 


BE  THE 


oi 

Your  County 
Grow  Big  Crops 

Make  big  money  selling  improved  Seed 
Oats.  Help  me  supply  this  tremendous  demand.  My 
special  new  Oats  Book  10c.  All  about  newest  100  to  141 
bu.  varieties.  What  soils  adapted,  etc.  With  it  I  will 
send  free  sample  and  new,  big,  free 

Pure  Seed  Book  lor  1914 
It  is  filled  with  information  on  growing  big  profitable 
Oats,  Wheat,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  other  legume 
crops.  Packed  with  pictures,  full  of  planting  hints,  tells 
about  "Nitragin,"  the  wonderful  seed  inoculator.  Vou 
Wan<  ||.   Write  today.  Address 

S>  %  B  B  mil  A  \S  Bros.-Bowmaa  Co. 
1*111  III  Mil  II  f  262  f,;:I!oway  S!a. 
WiRtiibW  WW  n  B    Waterloo.  Iowa. 


Less  Work — 
No  Guessing 

,  Start  every  hill  in  the  field  with 
corn  that  yoo  are 
'positively  sure  is 
00%  good. 

Ideal 

Testers 

JsftvQ  every  kernel  the 
fsame  test.    Write  no— 
J  learn  the  Ideal  way— 
I  more  efficient  than  any  ever  known. 
,  Iowa  nionchaa  5000  in  use.  Shipped  on 
approval— freight  prepaid.  Write  today. 

|  HATIOttftl  MFG.  CO.,  1732  tocu.t  St.,  Dei  Maine*,  la. 


40  ACRES  St 

flTeHHivo,  Amcricun  ana  other  boflt 
evcrbc>ur«*rH.  Oet»  ucu.  ualnted 
offer  for  tenting.  Bend  uh  lOo 
for  muiling  einenHo,  and  wo 
will  lend  you  i\  high  quality 
cvcrucarlnft  plant**  (worth  $1) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
Hummer  and  fall,  or  money 
refunded.  Catalogue  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  write  today. 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  121  OSAGE.  IOWA 


CANE 


NEW  CROP  SEED 
GROWN  IN  IOWA 
CHOICE  QUALITY 

while  In  tome  sections  the  croD  of  cane  isor- 
Phumineed  wan  a  failure,  the  crop  in  Iowa  In  ex- 
cellent In  yield  and  quality  Don  t  lake  cnancet) 
on  poor  him-U  thin  "  year.  Send  for  free  HampleH 
and  prl<!<-»  of  our  Hue.  plump  Heed  Law  lllun- 
irtlM  catalogue  of  Karm  ami  Garden  Seeds  fr«c. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.  Dipt     i  Dei  Moines.  Iowa 


Where  to  Sow  Your  Alfalfa 

Money-5aving  Ideas  to  Think  About 


ANY  of  our  readers  will  un- 
doubtedly sow  some  alfalfa 
the  coming  year.  Wouldn't 
it  be  well  carefully  to  look 
over  the  farm  and  sow  this  crop  on 
the  ground  located  to  make  the  most 
out  of  the  crop  from  all  viewpoints? 
You  are  expecting  this  crop  to  be  on 
that  particular  piece  of  land  for  a 
number  of  years;  consequently  the 
location  on  the  farm  will  be  very  im- 
portant. 

You  will  use  this  crop  for  hay  and 
pasture.  To  use  the  hay  crop  to  the 
best  advantage  and  with  the  least 
expense,  your  field  of  alfalfa  should 
be  located  so  you  can  get  the  hay  to 
the  feeding  yard  handily.  We  take 
it  for  granted  *hat  you  are  going  to 
feed  the  hay  on  the  premises;  if  you 
are  not  now  doing  that,  get  to  that 
method  as  soon  as  you  can,  that  you 
may  derive  the  most  from  the  crop. 

This  field  should  be  so  located 
that  you  may  make  use  of  it  for 
pasture  for  your  hogs.  We  often  see 
fine  alfalfa  fields  with  no  fence 
around  them  and  the  hogs  down 
near  the  buildings  in  a  lot  where 
possibly  there  was  a  little  grass  in 
the  spring,  but  in  midsummer  it  is 
bare  as  a  floor.  This  method  of 
keeping  your  hogs  is  losing  you 
many  good  dollars  as  well  as  run- 
ning the  risk  of  getting  disease  on 
your  farm  that  will  make  serious 
trouble.  Pence  that  alfalfa  field 
with  a  good  woven  wire  fence  and 
keep  there  not  to  exceed  five  shoats 
to  the  acre.  These  pigs  will  get  a 
large  amount  of  feed  from  the  field, 
just  the  kind  of  feed  they  need  to 
make  them  grow  and  keep  healthy, 
and  you  will  cut  as  many  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre  as  you  would  if  there 
were  no  hogs  on  the  field. 

Arrange  this  alfalfa  field  if  pos- 


sible to  have  adjoining*  it  (and  if 
entirely  around  it,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter) fields  in  which  corn  will  bo 
raised.  If  these  corn  fields  can  be 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres,  well  and 
good.  In  the  fall  you  will  be  fatten- 
ing a  bunch  of  hogs;  at  that  time  of 
the  year  time  is  money  if  it  ever  is 
to  the  farmer.  Just  raise  the  fence 
between  one  of  these  corn  fields  and 
the  alfalfa,  let  the  hogs  in,  give  them 
shelter  and  water  and  forget  them 
You  will  be  surprised  how  they  will 
grow  and  fatten,  and  this  without 
the  outlay  of  a  single  penny  for  hired 
help.  Don't  be  afraid  that  you  will 
lose  some  corn  feeding  this  way.  If 
the  fattening  hogs  don't  get  it  all, 
turn  in  the  brood  sows  you  are  keep- 
ing for  the  next  spring's  farrow  and 
let  them  clean  it  up.  You  will  then 
be  laying  the  foundation  for  strong 
litters  the  coming  spring  and  dis- 
tributing the  manure  as  it  should  be 
distributed. 

Take  your  pencil  and  do  a  little 
calculating;  see  how  long  it  will  take 
you  to  get  back  in  actual  cash  your 
outlay  for  fence  by  the  saving  you 
make  in  time  consumed  in  husking 
this  corn  and  feeding  it  to  the  hogs. 
It  won't  take  you  many  years  to  do 
this,  not  taking  into  account  the 
many  other  benefits  you  get  by  hav- 
ing these  fields  so  arranged  and 
fenced. 

You  must  all  the  time  keep  your 
eye  on  the  net  profit  of  the  business 
and  not  on  the  amount  you  are  tak- 
ing in  for  this  and  that  crop.  By 
having  your  fields  arranged  as  we 
have  suggested  you  will  be  keeping 
the  expense  item  down  to  a  minimum 
and  will  be  feeding  your  hogs  to 
make  the  best  possible  gains.  Give 
them  a  chance  at  the  alfalfa  and  corn 
pnd  they  will  balance  their  own 
ration. 


Value  Derived  from  Fencing  the  Fields 


THE  keeping  up  of  the  fertility 
of  our  soil  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters 
our  farmers  have  to  con- 
sider. There  are  many  ways  in  which 
ve  can  do  this.  Careful  study  should 
be  made  of  the  different  things  wc 
can  do  to  keep  cut  farms  in  tho 
highest  state  of  cultivation  with  the 
different  fertilizers  available. 

But  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  at  threshing  time, 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  machine,  a 
man  with  a  team  "bucking"  away 
the  straw  and  burning  it — anything 
to  get  rid  of  it.  The  up-to-date 
farmer  is  looking  as  carefully  after 
his  straw  as  he  is  after  his  hay.  His 
straw  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
bedding  for  his  stock  and  manure 
for  his  fields. 

Much  valuable  manure  is  wasted 
by  its  not  being  properly  distributed 
over  the  fields.  On  many  of  our 
farms  much  manure  is  wasted  by  its 
never  getting  to  the  fields,  being 
dropped  in  the  lots,  and  when  the 
rains  come  it  is  washed  away,  pos- 
sibly to  l>e  spread  over  the  other  fel- 
low's field. 

If  our  farmers  really   knew  how 


much  valuable  fertilizer  was  in  this 
way  entirely  wasted,  we  believe  they 
would  look  more  carefully  to  its  be- 
ing dropped  where  it  could  net  bo 
washed  away.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  save  this  manure,  or  no  way 
in  which  it  can  be  so  evenly  spread 
r:s  to  have  the  farm  animals  run  in 
the  fields. 

Many  of  our  farmers  now  have  all 
their  fields  fenced  with  woven-wire 
fencing  that  will  hold  anything  they 
want  to  turn  in;  others  have  one  or 
more  such  fields,  with  each  field  so 
fenced,  that  when  the  crop  is  har- 
vested you  can  turn  in  the  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  in  that  way 
get  the  benefit  of  all  the  grain  grown 
into  high-priced  meat;  not  only  that, 
on  the  land.  Every  pound  not  har- 
vested will  be  picked  up  and  turned 
but  you  will  be  keeping  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  to  a  greater  extent 
than  you  think  by  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  this  manure.  This  great 
benefit  will  not  be  confined  to  a 
single  year,  but  if  the  fence  is  prop- 
erly put  up  you  will  be  getting  this 
benefit  each  year. 

Don't  you  think  this  a  matter 
worthy  of  your  consideration? 


$150  A  MONT 


OTART  in  business  for  yourself  and  make 
v-'-$125  to  $150  a  month  handling  our 
big,  modern  Line  of  Sanitary  Medicine* 
Spices,  Extracts,  Stock  Remedies,  etc. 
Permanent  Position— Experience  Unnecessary 
Our  line  is  the  easiest  to  sell,  gives  the  best  satis- 
1  Taction  to  customers,  pays  the  biggest  profits. 
■    Our  free  booklets  explain  why.    Write  to- 
day for  full  particulars. 
"URST-Mr-NFCtc  rt\  60  LB>.rt7  St, 


n 


Salted  $3.50  100  lb 


Real  Fresh  Frozen  L.ake 
Superior  Herring,  from 
our  own  Fishery,  spe- 
cial for  family  use  ,  $3.66 
per  100  lbs.  in  box.  New 
EILIHGSON  S  HANSON,  DuliHti.  Minn 


Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown?  


I'm  told  that  I  have  the  best 
quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com- 
mon-sense Seed  Book  in  the  bunch. 
And  I'm  willing  to  admit  it. 
you  have  to  be  shown? 
right.  I  Ifveclose  to  the  Mis- 
souri line  and  I'll  "show"  you. 

I  'U  send  you  the  Seed  Book  and  a  big  pack- 
age of  garden  seed,  and  you  can  judtre  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un- 
less you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al- 
falfa, and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer's  Prices.  Shall  I  Bend  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

HENRY  FIELD,  f*rC9. 
HEHRT  FIELD  SEEP  CO..  Bin    12  ,  Sheninrfoth,  lfl«». 


Seeds 


I'll  send  you  a  packet  of  Giant 
Pansies  if  you'll  send  3  cents  to 
pay  postage  on  my  catalog. 
Platte  Valley  Peerless  Seeds  are 
true  to  name  —  guaranteed  to 
be  pure  and  to  grow.  Specia  1  offers  :  Royal  Aster.  Mammoth 
Verbena.  Giant  Pinks.  Fairy  Roses  and  10  sorts  Spencer  Sweet 
Peas,  all  post  paid,  for  10c.  5  pkts  Vegetable  Seeds  and  10 
varieties  Annual  Flowers  10c.  PLANTS— 4  new  Roses  25c;  4  ! 
new  Geraniums  25c.  3  Pelargoniums.  25c  Send  3c  today  for 
catalog  and  packet  finest  pansies  you  ever  saw. 

A.  C.  ANDERSON,  BOX  32  Columbus.  Neb. 


Grass  Seeds  hold  first  ' 
>lace  .viih  those  who  have  sown 
them  They  are  clean,  reliable, 
■  and  ol  a  variety  to  meet  every  con- 
dition o!  soil  or  climate.  You  can  1 
Afford  to  seed  now,  as  we  furnish  Timothy.  Blue  Crass  and 
Meadow  Fescue  at  very  low  prices.    Cet  Free  Seed  Bo' 

GRISWOLD  SEED  CO. 
155  South  10th  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska] 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  sure  groi*> 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reid's  Yellow 
]  Dent,    Johnson    County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine. 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  whicl» 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  tho  free  corn  book 
'  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc 
McGREER  BROS..  COBURQ.  IOWA. 

CHOICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Large  as-ortment  at  less  than  half  of  agents' 
price.  Best  Everbearing  and  other  sorts  of  Straw- 
berries, -all  strong  irrigated  plants.  Free  cata- 
log and    coupon.     NORTH    BEND  NURSERIES, 

Box  ."'H3.   North   Bend,  Neb. 

Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading1  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
Re  d's  Yel'ow  Dent,  Yellow  Boiv  and 
Brown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY    BROWN,    Mitchellville.  Iowa. 

NORFOLK  NURSERY 

A  peneral  assortment  of  selected  high 
grade  stock.  Send  for  list.  E.  D.  HAM- 
MOND, Proprietor,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


PREMIUM  SEED  OFFER 

Calabash  Pipe  Gourd  are  grown  easily 
as  pumpkins.  Make  your  own  pipes.  Send  a  dime 
and  addresses  of  two  vegetable  growers  and  we  will 
send  you:  One  regular  iOc 
packet  Calabash  Fipe  Gourd, 
10c  pneke  t  Bonny  BestToma- 
to,  15c  packet  Giant  Evcr- 
Btoominit  Carnation,  packet 
Giant  Spencer  Swoct  Peas, 
credit  check  good  for  ll>c  on 
any  order  of  60c  orovcr  Vegetable  Seeds  our  spet  iolty. 
Thousands  of  varieties.  Many  new  and  superior  kinds  not 
to  be  had  elsewhere.    Illustrated  catalog  free  on  request. 

DE  GIORGI  BROS.,  m?  Third  St.     Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Nebraska  Upland  Alfalfa  Seed— Fresh. clcanl 
will  pass  the  strictest  stuto  inspection;  low  -* 
prices.  All  kinds  fresh  Vegetable.  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds.  Clovers.  Grasses. 
Nursery  Dept.    Afullllneof  - 
Fruit    Forest  and  Orna-    _^4mtJr       K o s e s .  Pcrcn- 
mcntol  Trees.  Small  nl°'?.-.  vti',"A\ 

Fruits,  Grapo  _^(\3?^  best  quality.  Guaranteed 
Vinos  .^GtiP^  fre»h  on  arrival.     I  pay  freight 

Shrubs.  '    ^m^9^»"  "°  trae  orders.      Larue   Garden  | 
-^^s»^Book  free.  English  or  German. 
w    GERMAN  NURSERIES  ft  SEED  HOUSE 
H  Osrman  bldo.  (Carl  Sondcregger)Bl»trlC»,  Bab,  j 
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lowing  Our  Greatest  Expense 

Gasoline  Tank  Taking  Place  of  Feed  Box 


T  doesn't  take  an  expert  mathe- 
matician to  show  that  the  la- 
bor of  turning  the  soil  is  by  far 
the  most  expensive  work  that 
has  to  be  done  on  every  farm, 
bat  much  every  one  admits.  It  is,  or 
>urse,  a  necessary  expense,  but  it  seems 
igh  time  that  means  were  devised  for 
sducing  it.   Although  we  have  progressed 

I  reducing  the  cost  of  most  every  other 
irm  operation,  the  plowing  tax  is  still 
>day  practically  the  same  heavy  burden 
;  was  several  centuries  ago.  Aside  from 
le  invention  of  the  steel  plow,  little,  if 
nything,  has  been  done  to  relieve  the 
Ituation.  We  have  become  so  accus- 
iwned  to  the  slow,  laborious  process  of 
uroing  the  soil  in  the  usual  manner  that 
naprovement  seems  almost  impossible. 
But  something  is  being  done  and  it  is 
Ime  we  were  taking  careful  note  of  it. 
Ve  believe  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
rithin  the  last  eighteen  months  more  has 
ieen  accomplished  in  this  respect  than  in 

II  of  the  preceding  ages  and  all  the  oredit 
9  due  to  the  perfection  of  the  internal 
ombustion  engine.  Scarcely  a  week 
asses  nowadays  that  we  do  not  hear  of 
ome  new  tractor  being  brought  out  for 
Bueral  corn  belt  farm  use,  and  not  only 
hat,  but  the  majority  of  these  engines 
ire  successes  and  are  being  sold  at  prices 
he  average  farmer  can  afford  to  pay 
Hot  only  do  they  plow,  but  plow  deeper 
ind  better,  chaaper  and  faster,  than  is 
lossible  with  horses,  to  say  nothing  of 
;he  fact  that  they  save  help  and  assist 


in  getting  the  crops  in  on  time,  thus  in- 
suring better  yields. 

Are  we,  as  farmers,  doing  the  best  we 
can  by  ourselves  if  we  do  not  at  least  in- 
vestigate these  engines  and  their  possi- 
bilities for  reducing  our  farming  ex- 
penses? If  we  do  not  want  to  admit  that 
we  are  no  more  progressive  than  pur  an- 
cestors of  a  century  ago,  then  the  prob- 
lem of  reducing  our  plowing  cost  must 
have  our  immediate  attention. 

Welcome  the  tractor.  Although  a  long 
time  coming,  :t  has  come  to  stay  and  the 
plow  share  must  yield  to  its  forward 
march.  It  is  up  to  us  to  study  our  indi- 
vidual requirements;  if  the  tractor  can 
meet  them,  then  we  must  get  into  line 
and  turn  our  expensive  boarders— Dobbin, 
Tom,  Nell  and  Jerry— out  to  grass  anc* 
let  the  cheaper  gasoline  tank  take  the 
place  of  the  feed  box. 


I  liELECTRIG 
IVOllGalvdnized 

Steel  FarmGate 


I  SHIPPED  FOR  INSPECTION  AND  f  REC  TRIAL.  , 

This  offer  Is  to  introduce  Trojan  Steel  Farm  Gates  1 
tnd  to  show  that  our  Electric  Galvanizing  Process  | 
mutes  the  galvanizing  with  the  steel  so  you  can't 
ecrape,  chip  or  crack  it  off.  Picture  below.  No.  1, 
shows  how  our  galvanizing  sticks.  Picture  No.  21 
Bhows  how  ordinary  galvanizing  scrapes  off.   Write  | 
for  free  sample  of  tub- 
ing. Also  get  prices. 
end  free  trial  dm 

offer.  ^ASt  BSV 


Engine  Weather. 

During  the  severe  cold  weather  it  is 
.cmetimes  hard  to  start  the  engine  on 
account  of  the  fuel  not  properly  vapor- 
izing and  mixing  with  the  air  to  form  a 
combustible  mixture.  It  can  be  started 
by  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  gasoline 
into  the  cylinder.  As  most  of  the  small 
farm-engines  are  not  equipped  with  prim- 
ing cups,  the  spark  plug  can  be  removed 
and  the  fuel  put  in  through  the  opening. 
Hot  water  can  be  poured  around  the 
cylinder,  provided  that  the  cold  water, 
from  the  jacket,  has  been  drained  out. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  draw  hot  air  from 
around  the  exhaust  pipe  up  through  the 
air  opening  of  the  mixer  or  carburetor. 
This  can  be  done  by  placing  a  perforated 
tin  or  iron  cage  around  the  exhaust  pipe 
and  piping  it  to  the  carburetor. 


Trojan  Gates 


Are  Real  Gates. 


World's  Best  Gate  at  Prices  That 
Every  Farmer  Can  Afford 
■Don't  bother  with  rickety,  wooden  gates.  Don't  pay 
Ibie  prices  for  poor  iron  gates.  Get  Trojan  Steel  Farm 
■Gates  at  rock  bottom  prices.  Our  gates  are  sold  wi- 
lder $10,000  guarantee.  Will  never  rust.  Last  a  Me- 
Itlme.  Made  of  15-8  Inch  hteh  carbon  steel  tubing. 
I  All  No.  9  wire  mesh.  Automatic  latch,  adjustable  at 
■either  end.  Hog  tight  and  bull  proof.  Write  for  Ut- 
lerature,  prices  and  Free  Trial  offer. 

■  Farmer  Agents  Wanted 

■  In  territories  where  we  have  no  dealers  we  want 
lllve  wires  who  have  a  little  time  to  spare.  Trojan 

■  gates  are  made  right,  look  right  and  sell  at  a  price 
t  makes  selling  easy.   Many  agents  making  $100 

— ;r  month  and  more. 
Vrite  for  full  particu- 
lars. Address 
tW.K.Voorhees.Mgr 
V  Standard  Mfg.  Co. 
303  Fourth  St. 
Cedar  Falls, 

Iowa.      VAfefT  No.  2 


50  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets 

A  lifetime  experience  in  breeding 
the  large,  thick,  big-boned,  good  head 
and  eared  kind  that  produce  the  good 
Missouri  mule.  Two  extra  good'  Black 
Percheron  4-year-old  Stallions. 

H.  M.  SCOTT,  Rea,  Missouri 
V  J 


PATENT 

SUES  &  CO..  Atty*., 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Eree  Pattnt  Bcj..k.  Selling  Guide  and 
List  of  Buyers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Inventions    Advice  Free.  Send  Sketch. 
539  7th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Free  Trial 


Bend  us  your  name  [no  money]  and  we  will  mail 
you  D'Arcy'B  Vnlcan  Razor  for  30  days  free,  trial.  II 
yon  like  it  pay  $1.75.  If  not, return  it.  Send  no  money. 
JOHN   D'ARCV  CO.,  D»pt.  125  s'-  «-<"•'»• 


Leisy  Makes  $96.07  Average 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sales  of 
Duroc-Jersey  bred  sows  ever  field  Ui  Ne- 
braska was'that  of  Robert  T.eiay of  W.s- 
ner  Neb  on  February  a.  This  saie 
remarkable  for  several  things.  In  the 
first  Place  is  was  one  of  the  cleanest, 
smoothest  offerings  that  we  have  ever 
seen  go  through  a  sale  ring.  It  wa* 
maSe  up  largely  ot  ^e  f^.  ^^ 
were  simply  remarkable  foi  their  woww 
quality  and  smoothness  and '  ^e  general 
uniformity  that  prevailed  all  wrougn. 
Colonel  Fred  Reppert.  the  man  who  prob- 
ably makes  more  sales  than  any  other 
man  east  or  west,  mace  ^  s^ment 
that  in  all  his  years  of  experience  ne 
had  never  seen  such  a  remarkable  bunch 
offspring  gilts  go.  through  any  sale  r  ^ 
There  was  just  simply  not  a  single  tan 
ender  in  the  entire  offering,  neither  was 
there  a  poor  footed  one,  and  the  size 
and  bone  they  carried  was  nothing  short 
of  marvelous5  The  top  of  the  sale  went 
to  T  J  Kane  of  Wisner,  Neb.,  at  $200. 
This  was  on  the  gilt  No.  17  in  the  cata- 
logue, sired  by  Dusty  Crimson  and  bred 
to  Colonel  2d  for  March  Id  Harrow.  This 
without  question,  was  the  best  gilt  we 
have  sold  in  wn  The  average  on  the 
entire  lot  was  $96.07,  and  when  >ou  con- 
sider that  such  an  average  as  this  was 
made  practically  on  an  offering  of  spring 
gilts,  with  a  $200  top.  it  goes  to  show 
that  there  was  a  mighty  steady  cemand 
all  through  the  sale.  Below  will  be  found 
a  list  of  those  sold,  together  with  name 
of  purchaser:  prjce 

1_R.  Widle  &  Son,  Genoa,  Neb  $102 

2 — Li.  K.  Wharton,  Allen,  Neb  l£ 

4— William  Moderow.  Beemer,  Neb....  1<L 

6— Will   Morgan,   Wayne,    Neb   _si 

7_F   B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb  »o 

9— Julius  Rieken,  Elkhorn,  Neb   72 

11—  Harry  Tidrick,  Winside,  Xeb   10o 

12—  Joseph  McGaughey.  Wisner,  Neb.  100 

13—  Otto  Dunbier,  Gresham.  Neb   <o 

14_T    J.  Overboe,  Allen,  Neb   HO 

15— Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb.  9. 

17— J   J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb   200 

19_George  Buskirk,  Pender,  Neb  120 

20—  George  Buskirk,  Pender,  Neb   lOo 

21—  C-.-G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kearney,  Neb.  100 

22—  L.  J.  Kuzel,  Clarkson.  Neb   95 

23—  Herman  Kuhl,   Plainview,  Neb —  102 

25—  J.  N.  Forbes,  Plainview,  Neb   70 

26—  John   Smootz,    Wisner,   Neb   S7 

27—  Will  Lawrence.  Plainview,  Neb —  70 

29—  E.  H.  Carpenter.  Fontanelle,  Neb.  65 

30—  Peter  Iverson,  Winside.  Neb   62 

31_Otto  Rathke,  Wisner,  Neb   12o 

32—  J.   T.   Armstrong  &   Son,  Clarks, 

Neb   52 

33—  Oscar  Boostrom.  Madison,  Neb   7, 

34—  C.  Douglass,  Allen,  Neb   60 

35—  Herman  Toelle   l°p 

36—  Gus  Krueger,  Beemer.  Neb   72 

37—  Henry  Kolmas,  Pilger.  Neb   70 

38—  Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger,  Neb   72 

39_Will  Lawrence   HO 

S^A— J.  L.  Payne.  Wayne,  Neb   95 

40—  F.   E.  Merrick,   Osceola,  Neb   160 

41—  H.  Sass,  Washington,  Neb   72 


STRAITS  TRACTOR 


fftat 

1 'works  EVERYWHERE 


\  NOTE  EXCLUSIVE 


Here's  a  real  practical,  economical 
Tractor;  a  machine  that  will 
work  under  conditions  impos- 
sible to  ordinary  tractors!  It 
travels  over  a  continuous  track, 
giving  a  ground  pressure  of 
only  five  pounds  per  square 
Inch.  You  can  do  every  kind 
of  hauling  with    the  STRAIT 


Tractor — haul  plows,,  road  graders,  dump  wagons,  manure  spreaders, 
threshers   binders,  etc..  AND  YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  TO  GET  THERE! 

"  sticking  in  the  mud.  No  parts  to  get  out  of  order  when  needed 
most  Upkeep  cost  is  slight:  made  simple  and  powerful,  weighs  only 
7  300  pounds.  Handles  as  easy  as  an  automobile  and  is  always  "on 
the  job,"  no  matter  what  weather  conditions.  Fully  guaranteed.  Ask 
us  for  complete  information  and  terms. 

BAKER  MFG.  CO.,  5C5  Stanford  Ave.,  Spring-field,  Illinois 


Wet, 

Soggy 
Sandy, 
Marshy, 
Uneven 
2^  Dry, 
Smooth, 
LAND 


MAYS  FIELDSEED  CORN 

l     M  JL    ».  £.    >k~~J        "PRIDE  OF  MINNESOTA" 

The  King  of  Corn.  An  unexcelled  strain,  combining  the  perfections  and  eliminat- 
ing the  defects  of  "Minnesota  No.  13."   Large  grain  and  ear,  small  cob;  shelled 

average  60  to  62  pounds  per  bushel.  .  ,   _  _ 

L.  L.  MAY  &  COMPANY,  Write  tp-day  for  our     p  Tfc  r  JP 


St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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Sound,  Like  This 


You  Can  Do  It  While  He  Works. 


Make  Your  Lame  Horse  uG°od  to  the  l°s*  i™p* 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost. 


We  want  to  show  you  that  there  isn't 
any  affection  that  causes  lameness  in  horses 
that  can't  be  cured,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing.  We  want  to  send  you  our  in- 
structive book,  "Horse  Sense"  No.  3. 


It  describes  all.  And  with  the  book  we 
want  to  send  you  an  expert's  diagnosis  of 
your  horse's  lameness.  All  this  is  absolutely 
free.  Simply  mark  the  spot  where  swelling 
or  lameness  occurs  on  picture  of  horse,  clip 
out  and  send  to  us  telling  how  it  affects 
the  gait,  how  long  animal  has  been  lame 
and  its  age. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  Mack's  $1,000 
Spavin  Remedy  to  cure  Spavin,  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone, 
Thoroughpin,  Sprung  Knee,  Shoe  Boll, 
Wind  Puff,  Weak,  Sprained  and  Ruptured 
Tendons,  Sweeny,  Shoulder  or  Hip  Lame- 
ness and  every  form  of  lameness  affecting 
the  horse.  We  have  deposited  One  Thousand 
Dollars  in  the  bank  to  back  up  our  guaran- 
tee. Cures  while  he  works.  No  scars,  no 
blemish,  no  loss  of  hair. 

,Your  druggist  will  furnish  you  with 
Mack's   $1,000  Spavin  Remedy.     If  he 
hasn't  It  in  stock,  write  us. 
McKallor  Drug  Co.,  Binghamton,  N»  V' 


Your  Dealer  Has  THis 

Galvanized  Iowa  Gate 

Ready  for  Ybu 


He  stands  ready  to  turn  It  over  to  you 
this  very  day— without  asking  you  to  pay 
a  red  cent  down/fePut  it  up  on  your  farm 
—use  it  60  days  or  six  months— if  you  are 
mighty  well  satisfied  with  it,  pay  for  it. 
If  you  are  not,  return  it  to  your  dealer. 
We  will  buy  back  from  him  every  gate 
you  try  out  if  it  doesn't  sell  itself  to  you. 
We  guarantee  this  gate  to  be  the  strong- 
est made  today  anywhere.  Built  of  heav- 
iest Carbon  Steel  Tubing  Galvanized. 
Easily  withstands  shock  of  wildest  steers 
or  stallions  —  breachy  cows  — meauest 
bulls.  Guaranteed  for  three  years.  If, 
by  chance,  your  dealer  is  not  supplied, 
write  us  at  once  for  full  details,  low  prices 
aud  terms.  / 
Iowa  Gate  Co.,  21st  St,       Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calve* 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk/ 

At  your  Dealers  or 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  r  HA 


Machinery  at  Wholesale  Prices 

SPECIAL  PRICES  FOB  30  DATS. 
8  foot,  16-inch  disc .  .  .  $24.95 
Tongue  '-truck,  extra.  .$  4.55 

Crucible  steel  disc,  hard  maple  bear- 
ing's, auto  friction  bumpers. 

Send  your  order  now.  Get  my  prices 
on  Grain  Drills.  Send  for  catalog,  it  is 
free. 

MARVIN  C.  VANDERVEER 

(Factory  Distributer) 
■Council  Bluffs,       -       -  Iowa. 
Warehouses — 

Wo.  1,  12-14-16  4th  Street. 

No.  2,  Cor  6th  St.  and  12th  Ave 


l")fvn't  Dpfj*   Buy  farm  in  famous  and  fertile 
l  IXCIll   regj0n    on    crop    payment  plan. 
RED   RIVER  VALLEY  LAND   CO.,    Fargo.  N.  D. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  .for- 
mation 3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop.  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facts  may 
be  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  rea*  it. 


Please  mention  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 
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Round  Wheels 

SLIP  and  pack 


There  is  no  essential  difference  between  a  tractor  with 
large  drive  wheels  and  a  road-roller.   Both  produce  the 
same  result.    They  pack  the  ground. 

To  pack  the  soil  allows  moisture  to  escape.    It  destroys  the 
loose  mulch  which  prevents  evaporation.    Would  you  want 
a  road  roller  on  your  land  when  doing  the  work  shown  in 
the  illustration? 
The  weight  of  the 

Reg.  US.  Pat  Off 

GAS  TRACTOR  is  distributed  over  such  a  large  bearing  surface  that  its 
weight  to  the  square  inch  is  but  seven  pounds.  It  will  not  pack  any  soil. 
Again,  if  you  practise  deep-tilling,  a  round  wheel  tractor  cannot  do  its. 
work  in  deep-tilled  soil.  Its  "footing"  is  insecure.    The  soil  is  thrown 
Out  from  under  the  wheels  and  they  bury  themselves. 

Compare  the  operation  of  the  HOLT  CATERPILLAR  to  the  action  of  a 
man  who  places  a  board  over  a  soft  spot  and  walks  on  the  board.  The 
board  supports  his  weight. 

The  HOLT  C  ATERPILLER  lays  its  own  track,  then  rolls  over  it.  It  can- 
not sink  in  the  softest  ground. 
Built  in  two  sizes— 30  H.  P.  and  60  H.  P. 
Fill  out  coupon  for  new  illustrated  catalogue  2-C  today 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co., 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS. 

LINIGER  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  STATE  A  GTS., 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


THE 


SANDUSKY 


15  Tractive  H. P. 


TRACTOR  3M 


rake  H.  P. 


"The  Little  Fellow  With  the  Big  Pull" 

See  it  at  WICHITA  February  24-5-6 
Also  at  FREMONT  Next  August 

Write  Now  for  your  copy  of  "Power  on 
the  Farm:*   It's  FREE. 

Dept.  T-2.     J.  J.  Dauch,  Mfr.,  Sandusky,  0. 


GRIMM'S 
HARDY 


ALFALFA 

Lb.,  postpaid,  90c;  10  lbs.  (not  post- 
paid), $7;  20  Ins.,  $1.'*;;  bushel,  $30. 
Free  Booklet. 
A.  B.  LYMAN,  Grimm  Alfalfa  Introducer 
Aitalfadal©  Farm,  -  Excelsior,  Minn. 


GOV 


BRNMENT  I'oHltlonH  arq  cany  to  K''t.  M> 
Inn  \m  klH    X  78   i.  II'.  Imw    Write  today 
NOW.    BARL  HOPKINS,  WaHhlngton,  D.C. 


SEND  TODAY 
FOR  OUR 


FREE! 

1914  TREE  and  SEED  BOOK 

Everything  for  the  orchard,  field  tad  gar- 
den Our  .stock  i.s  the  best  <iu;ility.  Sur- 
prisingly low  prices.  Drop  us  a  card  today 


YAGER 

BOX 215 


NURSERY  CO. 

FREMONT.  NEB. 


QU/pFT  PI  OVFR  Seed  Alracl  From  grower. 
JTTE.C1  tLUTtn  Price  ana  ctoouHr  how  to 
grow  It,  Free.  John  A.  Shcehan,  It.  4,  Falmouth,  Ky 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  Hia 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Carpenter  Makes  $41.50  Average 

E.  H.  Carpenter  &  Son  of  Fontanelle, 
Neb.,  held  their  bred  sow  sale  at  the 
farm  near  that  place  on  February  2.  A 
good  crowd  of  breeders  and  farmers  were 
present  and  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
splendid  lot  of  hogs  run  through  the  sale. 
The  gilts  were  about  the  growthicst  we 
have  sold  this  year.  W.  L.  Propst  of 
Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  topped  the  sale  on  lot 
No.  45,  a  spring  gilt  by  Prince  Critic. 
This  was  without  doubt  the  growthiest 
spring  gilt  that  will  go  through  the  sale 
ring  this  year.  Colonel  E.  Z.  Russell  of- 
ficiated as  auctioneer  and  did  effective 
work.  A  list  of  those  selling  for  $30  and 
over  follows: 

Lot  No.  Price. 

1—  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner   $70 

2—  Gus  Krueger,  Beemer    31 

3—  Joe  McGaughey,  Wisner    66 

4—  Henry  Brand,  Fontanelle    45 

5—  Fred  Beermann,  Fontanelle    45 

6—  Henry  Lane,  Fontanelle  55 

7—  H.  A.  Clark,  Columbus    44 

8—  Adolph  Schurman,  Fontanelle  54 

9—  O.  W.  Taylor,  Ames,  Neb   51 

10—  C.  R.  Richardson,  Fontanelle   41 

11—  F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay   36 

12—  Dennis  Cook,  Fontanelle    50 

13—  William  Haverkost,  Hooper    46 

14 —  Robert  Leisy,  Wisner   54 

15—  O.  W.  Borcharding,  Arlington   50 

16—  W.  L.  Probst,  Plattsmouth   61 

17—  Fred  Pfeifer,  Hooper    51 

18—  Dave  Douglas,  Elkhorn   45 

19—  C  A.  Cameron,  Herman    40 

20—  Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger   40 

21—  George  Wagner,  Craig   37 

22—  George  Colnon,  Craig    36 

23—  G.  N.  Rose,  Benson    35 

24—  George  Richardson,  Tehling   35 

25—  Wiliam  Haverkost   40 

27—  J.  L.  Brown,  Nickerson    36 

28—  William  Haverkost    40 

29—  Fred  Pfeifer    31 

30—  William  Haverkost    35 

31—  Fred  Pfeifer    33 

32—  J.  N.  Forbes,  Plainview    37 

33—  S.  W.  King,  Herman    35 

35— Fred  Wolf,  Hooper    37 

37 — John  Hanson,  Herman    40 

40— W.  H.  Olson    30 

43— William  Haverkost    30 

4 -William  Haverkost    33 

45— W.  L.  Probst    72 

Krueger  Makes  $68.50  Average 

The  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  bred  sows  held 
at  Beemer,  Neb.,  on  February  4  by  Gus 
Krueger  of  that  place  brought  out  a 
splendid  crowd  of  breeders  and  farmers 
and  resulted  in  the  very  satisfactory 
average  of  $68.50.  The  offering  was  an 
especially  good  one  all  the  way  through 
and  merited  every  cent  brought.  The  top 
sow  was  lot  1  in  the  catalogue.  This  was 
a  tried  sow  by  Wallace's  Wonder  and  out 
of  a  Belle  K.  Junior  dam.  She  was  pro- 
nounced by  good  judges  to  be  the  best 
sow  sold  this  season.  She  went  to  Clar- 
ence Wallace  of  Wisner,  Neb.,  $270.  A. 
R.  Barnes  of  Petersburg,  Neb.,  was  the 
runner-up.  Colonel  Reppert  did  the  sell- 
ing, in  his  usual  effective  manner.  Be- 
low will  be  found  a  list  of  the  buyers, 
with  prices  paid: 

Lot  No.  Price. 

1—  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner   $270 

2—  A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg   132 

3—  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point   125 

4—  William  Moderow,  Beemer    70 

5—  M.  Sass,  Washington,  Neb   50 

6—  Wiliam  Harrison,  Beemer    60 

7—  Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger    60 

8—  Robert  Leisy,  Wisner    60 

9—  H.  V.  Cronk,  Waterbury    55 

10—  J.  H.  Wallace,  North  Bend   60 

11—  J.  E.  Hensley,  Central  City   72 

12—  M.  Sass    60 

13—  E.  L.  Bush,  Syracuse    72 

14—  Julian  Rieken,  Elkhorn    37 

15—  J.  E.  Hensley    67 

16—  William  Harrison,  Beemer    67 

17—  J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner    115 

18—  Joe  Sievers,  Snyder    50 

19—  E.  Taylor,  Plainview    59 

20—  A.  E.  Agee,  Waterloo    57 

21—  E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fontanelle    60 

22—  Will  Morgan,  Wayne    55 

23—  F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb   45 

24—  H.  H.  Gripp,  Snyder    50 

25—  W.  H.  Hensler,  Beemor   49 

26—  M.  E.  Sheriffs.  Wisner    36 

27—  N.  J.  Nelson,  Newman  Grove   75 

28—  J.  T.  Armstrong.  Clarks    60 

29—  S.  M.  H inkle,  Genoa    50 

29V4— O.  T.  BOOStrom,  Madison    60 

30—  Henry  J.  Fee,  Napier    40 

31—  Ed  Miller,  West  Point    40 

32—  Ed  Miller    40 

Wallace's  Durocs  Average  $85 

One  of  the  best  DurOC-Jersey  sales  held 
this  .se;ison  was  thai  of  Clarence  Wallace 
of  Wisner,  Neb.,  on  February  3.  This 
sale  brought  out  the  largest  crowd  of 
breeders  that  has  attended  any  sale  in 
this  territory  for  years.  The  offering  was 
in  keeping  with  the  crowd.  It  was  one 
of  tho  biggest,  smoothest,  best-boned  lots 
ever  sold  from  this  farm.    The  star  at- 


traction was  the  grand  champion  sow 
Fancy  Advance  2d.  This  great  sow  is 
not  only  a  show  sow,  but  she  is  also  a 
producer.  She  went  to  J.  J.  Kane  of 
Wisner,  Neb.,  at  $310,  the  United  States 
Indian  school  at -Genoa,  Neb.,  being  the 
runner-up.  The  demand  was  strong 
throughout  the  sale,  and  showed  that 
those  present  fully  appreciated  the  quality 
of  the  offering.  Colonel  Fred  Reppcn  did 
effective  work  in  selling.  Below  will  be 
found  a  list  of  those  sold,  with  name  of 
purchaser  and  price  paid: 
Lot  No.  Price. 

1— J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner   $:n6 

2—  Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger    127 

3—  J.  E.  Hensley,  Central  City   90 

4—  Ed  Kerns,  Stanton    115 

5—  Fred  E.  Merrick,  Osceola    76 

6—  William  Moderow,  Beemer    105 

8— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay    90 

!)— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer    no 

10— Ed  Bush,  Syracuse    102 

U— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son,  Clarks   75 

12—  'P.  C.  Anderson,  Wisner    57 

13—  s.  A.  Baldwin,  Ainsworth   82 

M-Fred  Sandahl,  Wakefield    107 

15— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside    85 

Pi— Will  Morgan,  Wayne    90 

17—  Fred  Swan,  Missouri  Valley,  la   80 

18—  William  McClellan,  "Clarinda,  Ta....  67 

22—  E.  H.  Carpenter  &  Son,  Fontanelle  87 

23—  J.  O.  Bayne,  Aurora    65 

24—  H.  V.  Cronk,  Waterbury    82 

25— J.  E.  Hensley    100 

26—  Wallace,  North  Bend    62 

27—  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point    87 

28—  F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb..  125 
2D— G.  E.  Samuelson,  Osceola   60 

31—  R  -Widle  &  Son    102 

32—  Henry  Gripp,  Snyder    82 

33—  O.  G.  Boostrom,  Madison    65 

35—  Ed  Kerns    85 

36—  James  McGaughey,  Wisner    65 

37—  W.  H.  Hensler,  West  Point   67 

38—  J.  P.  Anderson,  West  Point   57 

3'J— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg   80 

41—  J.  P.  Anderson    40 

42—  P.  Kuhl,  Plainview    62 

43—  Will  Lawrence,  Wisner    42 

■14— F.  E.  Merrick    65 

45—  Allen  Bauman,  Norfolk   50 

46—  Allen  Bauman    45 

47—  George  Buskirk,  Pender    102 

47—  Harry  Tidrick    67 

48—  F.  A.  Baldwin    52 

McCulIough's  Poland  Sale 

One  of  the  very  choicest  offerings  of 
Poland  China  hogs  to  be  sold  in  the  state 
this  season  will  be  offered  at  Central 
City,  Neb.,  on  February  28,  by  O.  J.  Mc- 
Cullougli  of  that  place.  This  is  a  strong, 
clean  offering  of  big,  smooth,  high  qual- 
ity stuff,  bred  in  the  purp.e,  and  should 
receive  the  support  of  anyone  wanting 
anything  in  this  line.  The  offering  will 
consist  of  seven  tried  sows,  three  spring 
yearlings,  ten  fall  yearlings  and  forty 
spring  gilts.  One  of  the  attractions  of 
the  sale  will  be  Miss  Big  Columbus  2d. 
by  Big  Columbus  and  out  of  Miss 
Hadley  by  Big  Hadley  2d.  She  is 
I  red  to  Smooth  Big  Bone  for  mid- 
dle of  March  farrow.  This  sow  is  an 
outstanding  good  one.  In  fact,  she  is  a 
show  sow  all  over  and  was  good  enough 
to  win  fourth  at  the  Nebraska  state  fair 
last  year.  Another  attraction  is  a  tried 
sow  by  Long  Boy  and  out  of  the  dam 
Nellie  Tecumseh  4th.  This  sow  is  bred 
to  the  splendid  young  boar,  Columbus 
Again,  son  of  the  champion  Columbus. 
Vera  Jumbo,  by  Wade's  Jumbo  and  out 
of  Dude's  Daughter,  by  J.  S.  Dude,  is 
another  sow  that  should  command  a 
good  long  bid.  She  is  bred  to  Smooth 
Big  Bone  for  a  seventh  of  March  far- 
row. A  litter  sister  of  this  sow  sold  in 
R.  B.  Baird's  last  sale  for  $280.  Other 
tried  sows  to  be  offered  are  by  Price's 
Jumbo,  A  Wonder,  Mabel's  Wonder,  Big 
Price  and  others.  The  spring  yearlings 
are  by  Price's  Giant  and  are  bred  to 
Smooth  Big  Bone,  and  they  are  good 
ones,  too.  The  fall  yearlings  are  by 
Price's  Jumbo  and  Smooth  Big  Bone  and 
are  bred  to  Smooth  Big  Bone  and  Co- 
lumbus Againj  There  are  some  mighty 
good  prospects  among  these  fall  sows. 
They  have  the  size,  bone  and  quality  and 
will  develop  into  great  brood  sows. 
Spring  gilts  are  by  Smooth  Big  Bone, 
Price's  Jumbo,  Columbus,  Big  Master, 
Gold  Dust  Hadley  and  others.  They  are 
bred  to  Smooth  Big  Bone,  Columbus 
Again  and  Gold  Dust  Special  by  Gold 
Dust  Hadley.  In  looking  over  this  young 
stuff  we  wondered  how  Mr.  McCulIough 
could  get  together  such  a  splendid  lot  of 
young  sows,  but  when  we  stepped  over 
into  another  lot  and  looked  over  the 
splendid  bunch  of  big,  roomy,  strong 
backed,  heavy  boned  sows  that  he  has 
in  his  herd,  we  readily  saw  how  to  ac- 
count for  the  younger  stuff.  If  you  are 
looking  for  something  good— something 
that  will  go  out  and  make  money  for 
you,  write  for  catalogue  and  arrange  to 
attend  this  sale.  If  you  cannot  do  so, 
send  your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of  this 
paper  and  they  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Polled  Herefords. 

Some  of  the  attractions  In  the  sale  of 
Hereford  cattle  to  be  held  at  Grand 
Island,  Neb.,  on  February  19  and  20  will 
be  the  Polled  Herefords  to  be  offered  by 
E.  II.  Gilford  of  Lewlston,  Neb.  Among 
the  good  ones  being  offered  by  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  i.s  Polled  Improver  425197,  calved 
January  1.  1913,  sire  Polled  Pride  36.-.415. 
ThlJ  calf  weighs  1,050  pounds,  is  a  deep, 
wide,  long,  heavy-boned  fellow  with  thick 
coat  and  exceptionally  good  in  his  hind 
quarti  is,  flanked  down  exceptionally  low. 
lie  combines  both  size  and  quality,  is  an 
easy  feeder  and  has  a  splendid  disposi- 
tion, lie  has  sixteen  crosses  of  the  best 
polled  blood  and  has  a  splendid,  smooth 
head.    He  Is  one  of  the  best  polled  calves 
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Is  This  Tractor  Too  Good? 


Of  the  breed  and  a  herd  header  of  high 
quality.  Another  good  calf  is  Polled  Pro- 
moter 433532,  calved  April  13,  1913,  sired 
by  Polled  Critic  353464.  He  is  also  a  large, 
heavy-boned  calf  for  his  age,  and  if 
properly  cared  for  will  make  a  very  large, 
thick,  low  down,  beefy  bull.  He  is  ab- 
solutely right  in  every  way  and  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  to  head  some  good  herd. 
iir.  Gifford  is  putting  in  several  other 
good  herd-header  prospects,  and  we  trust 
that  anyone  who  desires  to  breed  the 
horns  off  will  keep  these  bulls  in  mind 
and  arrange  to  attend  the  breeder's  sale 
at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  on  the  date  above 
named.  If  you  have  not  already  received 
a  catalogue,  write  for  the  same  at  once 
to  Robert  Mousel,  manager,  Cambridge, 
.  Neb. 

Glissman   Holstein  Sale 

Another  of  the  great  Holstein-Friesian 
sales  by  Henry  C.  Glissmann  of  Omaha, 
the  noted  Holstein  breeder,  dealer  and 
handler  of  this  very  popular  breed  of 
dairy  cattle,  was  held  February  3,  1914, 
at  .South  Omaha.  This  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful and  interesting  meeting  of  pure- 
bred dairy  cattle  advocates,  representing 
fully  a  dozen  states.  It  was  practically 
a  Holstein  convention,  a  sort  of  Holstein 
camp  meeting.  Those  who  were  not  fully 
converted  were  seeking  conviction  and 
won  over  to  the  Holstein  faith  by  merely 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
few.  All  kinds  of  big  milk  and  butter 
records  that  a  dairy  cattle  auctioneer  is 
so  full  of  were  gulped  down  by  the  anx- 
ious audience  without  a  wince  or  evi- 
dence of  choking  as  fast  as  he  could 
I  eel  them  off.  Everybody  was  an  in- 
tended or  pretended  buyer,  and  the  only 
reason  why  there  were  not  five  times 
the  number  of  cattle  sold  that  were  of- 
fered was  that  many  of  the  far-away 
visitors  had  no  assurance  that  they 
could  get  a  carload  under  the  usual 
method  of  buying  one  at  a  time.  The 
crowd  taxed  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
pavilion  and  scores  of  interested  persons 
were  yet  standing.  This  was  a  crowd 
of  buyers,  and  the  man  who  found  no 
chance  to  get  a  big  cow  with  a  big  bag 
and  a  big  record  contented  himself  in 
taking  a  calf,  even  a  bull  calf  a  few 
days  old,  rather  than  lose  out  altogether. 
There  were  sixty-five  head  of  registered 
cattle  sold.  Ten  bulls,  from  a  few 
weeks'  up  to  3  years  old,  averaged  $140; 
highest  price,  $240.  Fifty-five  females 
averaged  $165.  The  highest  price  was 
$4&5— a  beautiful  cow,  with  the  finest  ap- 
pearance of  a  big  milker  of  any  cow  that 
was  ever  put  through  the  South  Omaha 
sales  pavilion,  fresh  and  ready  to  de- 
liver the  goods,  eighty  pounds  of  milk 
per  day.  Her  5-day-old  heifer  calf  sold 
immediately  following  the  cow  to  the 
same  buyer  for  $115,  thus  making  the 
cow  and  calf  bring  $600.  Nineteen  grade 
heifers  and  cows  sold  at  an  average  of 
$122.  This  sale  comprised  only  a  division 
of  the  Glissman  herd. 


Stuthman's  Durocs  Average  $54 

The  sale  of  Durocs  held  at  Pilger,  Neb., 
on  February  6  by  Henry  Stuthman  of 
that  place  was  certainly  held  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  It  was  the  coldest  day 
of  the  winter  and  a  storm  prevailed  prac- 
tically all  day,  with  the  thermometer  way 
below  zero  and  a  crowd  necessarily  small 
on  this  account.  An  average  of  $54  was 
made  on  the  entire  offering  of  forty-five 
head.  A  much  better  average  than  this 
would  have  resulted,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  storm,  for  the  offering  itself  was  a 
good  one  and  composed  of  individuals 
that  were  of  the  highest  quality,  both 
in  point  of  breeding  and  individual 
merits.  The  fact  that  the  average  above 
was  made  under  these  conditions  was 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  statement 
is  true.  The  top  of  the  sale  went  to  Her- 
man Toelle  of  West  Point,  Neb.,  for  $125. 
This  was  on  a  spring  gilt  and  a  mighty 
good  one.  She  is  the  daughter  of  B.  & 
C.'s  Wonder  and  out  of  the  great  sow 
Sweet  Rose  2d,  the  highest  priced  sow 
sold  last  year.  Had  there  been  a  larger 
crowd  present  and  the  day  more  favor- 
able it  would  probably  have  made  a  big 
difference  in  the  average  of  the  sale  and 
competition  would  have  been  stronger  on 
the  better  stuff.  Colonel  Fred  Reppert 
was  the  auctioneer  and  certainly  did  ef- 
fective work  on  the  block.  Below  will  be 
found  a  list  of  those  selling  for  $30  and 
over,  together  with  name  of  purchaser: 

Lot.  No.  Price. 

1—  William  Moderow,   Beemer,   Neb..$  87 

2—  G.  N.  Rose,  Benson   70 

3—  F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay   €7 

4—  Clarence  Wallace,   Wisner   80 

5—  C.  S.  Smith  &  Son,  Allen   75 

6—  C.  S.  Smith  &  Son   45 

7—  L.  J.  Kuzel,  Clarkson   75 

8—  Gus  Thies,  Pilger   40 

9—  W.  Taylor,  Pilger    40 

10—  Will  Morgan,  Wayne   50 

11—  J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner   105 

12 —  Fred  Ambrust,  Pilger   48 

13—  T.  J.  Overboe,  Allen   80 

14—  John  Hanson,  Herman   45 

15—  C.  Douglass,  Allen   37 

16—  George  Patterson,  Wayne   46 

17—  T.  J.  Overboe  '   48 

18—  F.  B.  Nelson   36 

19—  E.  M.  Roberts,  Allen   42 

20—  Fred  Ambrust    41 

21—  L.  D.  Ohman,  Pilger   42 

22—  Gus  Thies    39 

23—  F.  W.  Bowden,  Wisner   46 

24—  M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman  Grove   52 

25—  Gus  Thies    41 

26—  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point   125 

27—  Dan  Forbes,   Plainview   72 

28—  L.  D.  Ohman   68 

29—  E.  Taylor,  Plainview   45 

30—  H.   Kolmas,   Pilger   55 

31—  E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fontanelle   50 


32—  O.  T.  Boostrom,  .Madison...-.   45 

33—  Gus  Krueger,  Beemer   60 

34—  George  Buskirk,  Pender   70 

35—  W.  Taylor    30 

36—  George  Patterson    35 

37—  W.  Taylor    31 

38—  E.  Taylor    47 

39—  Otto  Rathke,  Wisner   40 

40—  E.  M.  Roberts,  Allen   36 

41—  George  Patterson    35 

42—  W.  Taylor    41 

43—  E.  Taylor    48 

44—  E.  Taylor    48 

45 —  Gus  Thies    36 


Breeders'  Hereford  Sale 

This  is  the  last  call  for  the  sale  of 
Hereford  cattle  to  be  held  at  Grand 
Island,  Neb.,  on  February  19  and  20,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Nebraska  Hereiord 
Breeders'  association  This  sale  will  be 
made  up  of  cattle  consigned  by  a  number 
of  the  very  best  breeders  in  the  state. 
Every  consignor  has  made  it  a  point  to 
consign  nothing  but  his  first  class  stuff, 
and  we  believe  it  will  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  anyone  who  wants  some 
tirst  class  cattle.  The  ottering  will  con- 
sist of  seventy-five  head  of  bulls  and 
forty  head  of  temales.  Robert  Mousel  of 
Cambriage,  Neb,  is  manager  of  the  sale 
and  has  personally  inspected  everything 
going  into  the  sale,  and  he  says  they  are 
a  splendid  lot  of  cattle.  The  consignors 
to  this  sale  are:  O.  E.  Green,  Genoa;  G. 
C.  Doeling,  Surprise;  John  McConnell, 
Somerset;  Elmer  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs, 
Lexington;  E.  C.  Rodwell,  Cambridge; 
Henry  Smith,  Octavia;  F.  W.  Meus,  Ed- 
ison; O.  J.  McCuilough,  Clarks;  Fred  Mc- 
Clymont,  Holdrege;  E.  H.  Gifford,  Lewis- 
ton;  M.  D.  Meisenburg,  David  City:  Ar- 
thur Smith,  Lexington;  Binger  &  Smith, 
Callaway;  G.  C.  Clement,  Ord.  One  strong 
feature  of  this  sale  is  that  it  contains  a 
variety  of  blood  lines  and  gives  prospec- 
tive buyers  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
make  selections  from  the  best  families  of 
the  breed.  Write  for  catalogue  to  R.  D. 
Mousel,  Cambridge.  Neb.  Kindly  mention 
this  paper  when  writing. 


Schwab's  Duroc  Sale  February  18 

George  W.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center,  Neb., 
will  hold  his  regular  annual  sale  of  bred 
sows  at  his  farm  near  that  place  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  We  are  going  to  leave  it  to 
Mr.  Schwab  to  tell  our  readers  just  what 
he  has  to  offer.  He  probably  ships  more 
hogs  on  mail  orders  than  any  other 
breeder  in  the  country.  Here  is  what 
he  has  to  say  regarding  his  offering: 
"The  catalogues  of  my  annual  bred  sow 
sale  to  be  held  on  February  18  are  now 
ready  for  mailing  out.  This  offering  of 
forty  bred  sows  and  gilts  is  the  equal  of 
our  former  offerings!  The  tried  sows  are 
all  good,  useful  individuals,  sired  by  such 
boars  as  Red  Wonder,  Freed's  Colonel, 
Buddy  K.  4th  Wide  Awake,  W.  L.  A.'s 
Perfection  and  others.  The  gilts  are 
mostly  by  Buddy  K.  4th  Wide  Awake,  the 
grand  hog  that  has  done  so  much  for  this 
herd;  W.  L.  A.'s  Perfection,  one  of  the 
best  boars  ever  used  in  the  herd;  Crim- 
son Wonder  Top  and  several  others. 
They  are  mated  with  Cremo,  a  yearling 
son  of  Queen  Wonder;  Gold  Bond,  a  3- 
year-old  hog  by  Golden  Model  2d;  Buddy 
K.  4th  Wide  Awake,  and  a  boar  named 
Crimson  Pedro  by  Uneeda  Crimson  Won- 
der. These  four  boars  are  the  large, 
growthy,  useful  kind— "the  big  type." 
The  gilts  in  the  offering  are  very  uni- 
form, thrifty,  smooth,  on  the  brood  sow 
makeup,  and  certainly  look  like  young 
gold  mines  at  this  time.  They  have  been 
fed  and  grown  on  such  feeds  as  will  de- 
velop them  the  right  way  and  make  large, 
strong,  healthy  litters.  This  breeding  has 
for  years  proven  highly  satisfactory  for 
us,  and  the  offering  as  a  whole  is  up 
to  the  standard,  and  every  animal  is 
mated  for  the  best  results,  and  as  she 
would  have  been  mated  were  she  to  stay 
in  the  herd.  The  catalogue,  which  is  now 
ready,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  those 
interested  in  good,  useful  bred  Duroc  fe- 
males at  this  time.  It  gives  all  particu- 
lars regarding  the  sale,  age,  breeding, 
general  description  of  each  animal,  when 
she  was  bred  and  to  what  boar,  with  his 
breeding  and  all.  If  you  are- not  on  the 
Schwab  mailing  list  you  may  get  there 
by  dropping  him  a  postal  asking  for  a 
catalogue  and  the  catalogue  will  be  sent 
you  on  very  short  notice.  These  females 
are  sold  and  shipped,  as  in  former  sales, 
to  those  who  cannot  attend  the  sale  in 
person,  and  to  show  that  we  are  not 
afraid  to  ship  our  hogs  anywhere,  they 
will  be  shipped  on  approval,  and  the 
buyer  is  allowed  to  see  them  at  his  ex- 
press office  before  he  need  pay  a  cent 

(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  TWENTY-NINE.) 


Some  folks  have  said  to  us,  Yes,  your 
Joliet  Oil  Tractor  is  a  wonder— it's  great,  but  it's 
too  good  for  a  farmer!"    We  don't  believe  it. 

We  consider  that  the  farmer 
needs  good  power  machinery. 
His  heavy  work  tears  the  heart 
outof  ordinary  machinery  as  you 
well  know.  The  JolietOil  Tractor 
is  built  to  give  good  service  for  a 
lifetime.  Dependability,  power, 
fuel  economy,  ease  of  operation 
and  simple,  staunch  construction 
have  won  the  Joliet  Oil  Tractor 
its  reputation  as 

"The  Packard  of  the  Farm" 

Remember  this:  The  Joliet  Oil  Tractor  costs  less  than  most  tractors  of  its 
size,  weight  and  working  Capacity.  Jt  is  as  speedy  as  a  motor  truck.  Ordinary 
tractors  have  a  speed  of  from  2  to  4  miles  an  hour-and  shake  themselves  to 
pieces  doing  it.  The  Joliet  runs*  to  10  miles  an  hour  with  little  or  no  vibration, 
due  to  the  efficient  spring  suspension.  The  Joliet  is  the  lightest  tractor  for  its 
power  ever  built,  being  from  Vi  to  %  lighter  than  any  other  of  equal  power.  It 
has  such  perfect  bearings  that  an  ordinary  man  can  roll  this  8,700  pound  machine 
along  the  floor  with  one  hand!   Looks  impossible?  Let  us  prove  it. 


Note  These  EXCLUSIVE  Features 

You  won't  find  them  combined  in  any  other  tractor  for  years— if  ever.  Here  they  are: 
Simplicity,  light  weight  (200  pounds  per  horsepower),  spring  suspension  of  entire  machine, 
roller  bearings  on  all  moving  parts,  selective  type  transmission,  every  axle,  bearing  and 
gear  dust  proof  and  always  in  oil,  chrome-vanadium  gears  on  nickel  steel  shafts,  4-cylinder 

heavy-duty  fcrawwc-burnlng  engine,  auto-   

mobile  control  throughout,  road  speed  8  to 
10  miles  per  hour.  Check  up  these  features 
with  any  other  tractor  you  know  of,  regard- 
less of  price.  Then  the  true  merit  of  the 
Joliet  will  stand  out. 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  Now! 


Our  Free  Trial 

$600  puts  a  J ol  iet  Oil  Tractor  at  work  on  yonr 
farm.  The  $600  is  simply  to  assure  as  of  your  good 
faith.  We  give  you  absolutely  a  free  trial  on 
your  own  farm  and  cheerfully  refundyour  money 
if  we  don't  make  good  Bemember,  the  strongest 
guarantee  ever  pat  behind  any  tractor  is  behind 
the  Joliet.  Let  us  send  you  all  the  facts  about 
this  wonderful  tractor;  the  price,  the  terms,  and 
the  guarantee.  The  coupon  brings  everything. 
Mail  it  to  as  today. 

Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Co. 

210  Benton  Street  Joliet,  III. 


S  Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Co. 
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210  Benton  St.,  Joliet.  111. 

Send  me  full  particulars  of  the  Joliet  Oil 
S  Tractor. 
t 


Name 


'  Address   

t 

*   

< 

S  Size  of  Farm, 


Fairbanks- 
Morse 
Oil  Tractor 

25  h  p.  at 
pulley. 
15  h.  p. 

drawbar 
pull. 

Useful  not  only  for  plowing  and  rtfigiyys^ 
during  harvest;  but  for  many  other  tasks.    There  is  farm  work  it 
can  do  ifor  you  in  every  season. 

A  Labor  Saver  the  Year  Around  For 


Sawing-  Wood  Pulling'  Stumps  Harvesting 

Cutting  Ensilage         Hauling"  Threshing 
Baling  Hay  Plowing  Hulling'  Clover 

Grinding  Feed  Pumping  Shredding  Corn 

Write  for  Catalogue  No.  2G821. 


Grading 
Discing 
Harrowing1 
Seeding 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


KANSAS  CITY. 


OMAHA. 


CHICAGO. 


.J) 


Mention    Twentieth    Century  Farmer 


TEST  YO0R  SEED  CORN 


If  six  kernels,  taken  from  an  ear  of  corn,  germinate  properly  on  test,  it  is  con- 
sidered quite  certain  that  all  of  the  other  kernels  on  that  ear  will  grow.  By  testing  a 
few  kernels  from  each  ear,  you  know  for  certain  the  good  ears  from  the  bad  ears  and 
one  bad  ear  used  for  planting  means  the  loss  of  1000  stalks  of  corn— enough  to  much 
more  than  pay  for  a  tester. 

The  Lee  Seed  Corn  Tester  has  many  numbered  compartments  into  each  of 
which  you  can  put  six  kernels  from  an  ear  of  corn.  In  three  to  four  days  you  kr  ow 
positively  which  ears  will  do  for  planting  and  which  will  not  germinate.  You  will .  en 
save  time  and  corn  and  loss  of  field  space. 

The  Lee  Tester  is  handy  in  size  and  convenient  in  use.  It  requires  no  artificial 
heat  beyond  the  first  filling  with  warm  water.  The  numbered  compartments  are  about 
two  inches  square  and,  in  depth,  just  the  thickness  of  a  grain  of  corn.  The  whole  tester 
is  compact,  neat  and  complete,  only  18  inches  square  and  from  2  to  3  inches  deep. 


8P 


DUR  TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


«N  TRAPPING  METHOD  S— Thla 
GUIDE  is  as  different  from  other  guides  as 
automobiles  are  different  from  old  time  stage 
toaches.  It  is  unequaled.  Guide  Is  FREE, 
while  they  last,  it  you  return  this  advertise- 
ment and  anwer  question.    Have  you  written 

US  before?  SQUARE  DEAL.  FI  R  HOUSE 

Well  Pros.  &  Co.,  Dept.   113  Ft    Wayne.  lod. 


Three  sizes;  200<oompartment  S3.50; 
1  OOO'Oompartment  S7.5C  express  paid. 


500-comparfinent  S5.00; 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coal 
for  r-ily  $12.50.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish Hide).  $18.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  Una 
oounlry  of  cattle  and  horse  bides  far  coat*, 
roues,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc  Writ* 
for  tree  booklet  of  Information  on  handling 
and  shipping  bides:  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

1U  S.  W.  otT  S'.   Oes  Moines.  Iowa. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


February  H,  1914 


Nebraska  Hereford 
Breeders9  Sale 

115  Head  of  High-Class  Cattle 
Will  Be  Offered  for  Sale  at 

Grand  Island,  Neb.,    Feb.  19  and  20, 1914 

This  offering  will  consist  of  75  head  of  bulls  and  40 
females.  They  represent  the  natural  increase  of  15  of 
the  very  top  herds  of  Nebraska.  Nothing  is  being  con- 
signed but  first  class  animals,  and  every  breeder  stands 
behind  the  animals  he  is  putting  in  the  sale.  The  con- 
signors are;  G.  C.  Doehling,  Surprise,  Neb.;  Jno.  Mc- 
Connell,  Somerset,  Neb. ;  Elmer  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs,  Lex- 
ington, Neb.;  0.  E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb.;  E.C.Rodwell,  Cam- 
bridge, Neb.;  Henry  Smith,  Octavia,  Neb.;  F.  W.  Meus, 
Edison,  Neb.;  0.  J.  McCullogh,  Clarks,  Neb.;  Fred  Mc- 
Clymont,  Holdrege,  Neb.;  E.  H.  Gifford,  Lewiston,  Neb.; 
M.  D.  Meisenburg,  David  City,  Neb.;  Arthur  Smith,  Lex- 
ington, Neb. ;  Binger  &  Son,  Callaway,  Neb. ;  C.  G. 
Clement,  Ord,  Neb.  The  variety  of  breeding  and  the 
strong  individual  make-up  of  this  offering  will  certainly 
afford  exceptional  opportunities.   For  catalogue  address 

ROBERT  MOUSEL,  Mgr. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEB. 

Auct's,  Col.  Kraschel,  Col.  Snell;  Fieldman,  6.  E.  Hall. 


■J 
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IMMUNE  DUROCS 
AT  AUCTION 

At  Kearney,  Neb.,  Feb.  27,  1914 

This  will  be  an  especially  strong  offering,  carrying  the  best 
of  blood  lines  and  possessing  exceptional  individual  merit. 

There  will  be  18  head  of  extra  smooth,  growthy  fall  gilts, 
14  sired  by  MODEL  GOODS  by  Golden  Model,  and  4  by  QUEEN'S 
WONDER  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again.  The  spring  gilts  are  by 
MODEL  GOODS,  QUEEN'S  WONDER  and  QUEEN'S  WONDER 
AGAIN.  The  offering  is  bred  to  QUEEN'S  WONDER  AGAIN 
and  MODEL  GOODS,  2d.  You  will  find  this  offering  will  speak 
for  itself  on  sale  day.    For  catalogue  address 

O.  G.  SMITH  &  SON,  Kearney,  Neb. 

Aucts.,  Col.  Ray  Page,  Col.  Z.  E.  Russell;  Fieldman,  G.  E.  Hall. 


-J 
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McCullough's  Columbus-Smooth  Big  Bone  Offering  of 

BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Central  City,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Feb.  28, 9 1 4 


and  w 


This  will  be  an  attractive  offering  of  the  big  type  breeding 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  get  COLUMBUS  blood. 


II  18  Head  by  the  Champion  Columbus.  One 

nil  rf£f)f|  'ricd  sow  and  twelve  spring 


gilts  in  the  sale  by  him. 
Some  growthy  spring  gilts  weighing  around 
the  4  00  pound  mark  sale  day  to  be  sold.  The 
blood  of  SMOOTH  BIG  HONE  by  Smooth 
Price,  dam  by  Hig  Hone,  will  be  strongly  rep- 
resented.   For  catalogues  address 


40  Spring  Gilts 
10  Yearlings 
10  Tried  Sows 


O.  J.  McCULLOUGH,  Clarks,  Neb. 


CoL  Puller,  Vnct., 


G.  E.  llall,  Fieldman. 


-J 


Advice  to  Brood  Sow  Buyers 

^^^^URING  the  next  month  or  six 
J  1  weeks  thousands  of  brood  sows 
L  I  wi"  Pass  hito  new  hands, 
■ray  How  many  of  the  buyers  ol 
these  hogs  have  taken  and  will 
take  the  precaution  to  find  out  how  these 
sows  have  been  fed  since  breeding  time 
by  their  former  owner? 

Each  spring  we  hear  complaint  after 
complaint  from  the  buyers  of  brood  sows, 
saying  that  the  sows  they  bought  have 
done  them  no  good,  while  the  sows  they 
have  kept  themselves  are  producing 
good,  strong  litters.  "We  fully  realize  the 
fact  that  some  breeders  selling  sows  for 
breeding  purposes  do  not  feed  them  as 
they  should  be  fed  to  produce  good  Ut- 
ters, but  a  large  majority  of  these  men 
have  carefully  fed  these  sows  and  when 
the  buyer  gets  them  good  results  will 
follow  if  he  will  do  his  part. 

An  important  matter  to  be  looked  after 
by  the  buyer  of  a  brood  sow  is  that  of 
feed.  Find  out  from  the  seller  how  he 
has  been  feeding  the  sow  and  don't  break 
off  all  at  once  and  make  an  entire  change 
of  her  feed.  It  is  probable  that  you  can't 
give  her  the  same  feed  that  she  has  been 
getting,  but  you  can  have  at  least  some 
of  it  and  the  change  should  be  gradual. 
A  complete  change  is  liable  to  throw  the 
sow  off  her  feed  and  may  cause  abor- 
tion, thus  throwing  to  the  wind  your 
prospects  of  a  good  litter. 

Many  times  sows  are  brought  home 
and  dumped  into  the  lot  with  the  other 
sows  to  make  the  best  they  can  out  of 
it  and  to  hustle  for  their  feed  and  their 
bed  as  well.  If  the  sow  is  a  gilt  she  will 
almost  always  be  unable  to  get  anything 
to  eat  for  a  day  or  two  at  least  and  then 
just  what  she  may  be  able  to  steal1  be- 
tween knocks  from  the  other  sows.  An 
old  sew  is  more  likely  to  be  a  good 
scrapper  and  thus  get  along  better. 

Having  a  good  bed  is  fully  as  important 
as  having  feed.  You  have  probably  gone 
out  in  the  morning  and  found  your  new 
purchase  humped  up  in  the  corner  of  a 
fence  with  a  blanket  of  snow  for  a  cov- 
ering and  wondered  what  was  the  matter 
if  the  pigs  came  weak,  or  if  the  sow  got 
off  her  feed  and  lost  her  litter  entirely. 

We  believe  that  far  too  often  are  the 
sellers  of  brood  sows  charged  up  with  a 
failure  of  the  sow  to  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory litter.  We  want  to  say  to  the 
buyer,  look  after  the  new  sow  carefully, 
give  her  a  separate  pen  and  sleeping 
quarters  and  see  that  she  gets  the  neces- 
sary feed.  Turn  her  in  with  the  other 
sows  for  a  while  each  day  until  she  gets 
acquainted  with  them.  By  doing  this 
you  will  be  far  more  likely  to  get  the 
much-desired  litter  for  which  you  bought 
the  sow  and  your  confidence  will  be  in- 
creased as  to  the  possibility  of  buying  a 
sow  and  getting  from  her  a  good,  strong 
litter.  The  seller  of  the  sow  will  do  both 
himself  and  the  buyer  a  good  turn  if 
he  will  write  a  letter  to  the  buyer 
telling  him  just  how  the  sow  has  been 
fed  when  these  sows  have  been  bought 
©»  mail  order. 


Horse  Notes 

Idleness  is  the  enemy  of  heavy  horses 
in  the  winter.  Plan  the  winter's  routine 
so  the  team  will  appear  daily  on  the 
program. 

The  in-foal  mare  should  be  allowed  a 
liberal  amount  of  exercise  if  a  strong, 
rugged  colt  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Weight  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  draft  horse.  Years  ago 
light  horses  executed  the  same  labor  that 
is  being  done  now  by  animals  one-half 
as  large  again.  It  is  a  question  of  qual- 
ity, constitution  and  stamina,  and  when 
this  is  found  in  combination  with  sub- 
stance, the  individual  is  a  winner. 


"Pat-Tailed"  Sheep  in  Utah 

There  are  several  bands  of  the  Persian 
fat-tailed  sheep  on  the  national  forests 
of  southern  Utah.  The  large  fat-tail 
sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  forty 
pounds,  and,  like  the  hump  on  the 
camel,  is  a  reserve  supply  of  nourishment 
when  food  is  lacking1. 

Yellow  Poplar  Valuable  Tree 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
timber  trees  of  the  country  Is  the  tulip 
tree,  known  to  lumbermen  as  yellow  pop- 
lar. It  Is  related  to  the  magnolias,  but. 
is  the  only  tree  of  Its  kind  In  the  world. 


Be  Safe! 


Don't  take  chances  with  spavin,  splint. 
7curb.  ringbone,  bony  growths,  swellings 
For  any  form  of  lameness.  Use  the  vltl 
.reliable  remedy— 


Spavin  €ure 

Its  power  Is  testified 
to  by  thousands  of 
users.  At  druggists 
to  a  bottlo;  6  for  «5. 
Ask  your  druggist 
for  book,  "Treuii6e 
on  the  Horse."  Write 


Practical  Home 
Veterinarian 

An  Indexed,  184-page 
Illustrated  Book 

By  Dr.  David  Roberts,  Official  Vet- 
erinarian International  and  National 
Live  Stock  Shows.  Tells  about  ail- 
ments of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs, 
chickens.  Describes  symptoms,  tells  what 
to  do.  The  big,  plain,  practical  book  of  home 
treatments.  Over  70  illustrations.  Descrip- 
tions of  breeds.  Full  of  valuable  Information. 
Get-thls  book,  tt  will  give  you  a  veterinary 
education.  Sent  prepaid  or  25  cents. 
DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO. 
6143  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 


HOLSTEIN-FRIE8IA  N 


Purebred  Registered 

HOL  STEIN 
CATTLE 


According  to  figures  complied  by  the  de- 
partment of  animal  husbandry  of  Illinois  Uni- 
versity a  cow  must  produce  4,000  pounds  of 
milk  and  160  pounds  of  fat  a  year  to  pay  for 
feed  and  labor.  Every  1,000  pounds  above, 
this  brings  a  yearly  profit  of  $10.  Thus  a. 
5,000  pound  cow  earns  $10  a  year,  an  8,000 
pound  cow  earns  $40,  but  when  production 
reaches  10,000  pounds  the  profit  is  $63. 

Systematic  investigation  confirms  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  have  taken  up  the  Hol- 
stein-Frleslan  breed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Hol«tein-Friesian  Alio,,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box  179.   Brattleboro,  Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


High-Grade  Cattle — 
High-Grade  Farmers 

The  pure-bred  K 

Jersey  Cow 

is  one  of  the  most  high-grade  animals  ever  developed 
by  man.  The  high-grade  farmer  demands  the  high- 
grade  cow.  No  breed  equals  the  Jersey  for  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  high-grade  milk  and  butter. 
No  breed  equals  the  Jersey  for  intensive  farn  ing. 

Send  for  information  to 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  Street.  New  York 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  aale.  ired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a.  n  tnber  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  noon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  srlce. 

H.    C.    YOTJNYi.    TJncoln.  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  POLLS 

Bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  wants  or  call. 

W.  F.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nab. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suo- 
ce«s  than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.  8.  Every  one  an  earlv  Jveloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldi  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
nerd.  Write  lor  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  Mloh. 


IH'KOC-JEIiSEY  H()(iS 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC  -  JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale: 
sired  by  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake.  Gold  Bond, 
W.  L.  B.'s  Perfection.  Crcmo  and  others.  Also 
bred  sows.     Priced  worth  the  monoy. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center.  Nob. 


This  paper  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement  of  an  un- 
reliable firm,  nor  one  which  does 
not  do  exactly  as  it  advertises. 
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li4YGET  IT  FROM  GALLOWAY 

KSB'l.This  Great  BH.P.Gdlloway-ft  O^O 
IP  Stationary  Engine-Only  5Fif— 


Breeders'  Notes 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  TWENTY-SEVEN) 
on  them,  and  if  they  are  not  as  good  as 
expected,  if  they  are  not  as  ordered,  or 
If  they  are  not  satisfactory  in  every  way, 
you  can  return  them  and  get  credit  in 
full— you  to  be  the  sole  judge.  Our  hogs 
have  "been  shipped  to  twenty-five  states 
on  this  guarantee  and  have  always  given 
perfect  satisfaction.  There  is  no  reason, 
if  you  want  a  bred  sow  or  gilt,  why  you 
should  not  send  us  your  order.  "We  fully 
guarantee  to  please  you.  and  you  can 
buy  them  within  your  limits,  and  you  are 
assured  of  getting  what  you  order  or  no 
sale.  Our  stock  is  in  perfect  health  and 
In  splendid,  thrifty  condition.  Send  for 
catalogue  at  once. 

Durocs  at  Kearney  February  28 

A  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  bred  sows  that 
should  receive  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers is  that  of  O.  G.  Smith  &  Son  of 
Kearney,  Neb.  This  offering  is  one  that 
is  good  enough  to  command  the  atten- 
tion of  any  breeder  or  farmer  who  is 
looking  for  some  really  good  bred  sows. 
One  important  fact  in  connection  with 
this  offering  is  that  everything  going  in 
the  sale  is  immune  from  cholera.  They 
have  been  fed  and  grown  with  the  idea 
of  enhancing  their  future  usefulness  as 
breeders.  There  will  be  eighteen  head  of 
fall  yearlings  and  twenty-two  spring  gilts. 
Fourteen  of  the  fall  yearlings  are  by 
Model  Goods  and  four  are  by  Queen"s 
Wonder.  The  spring  gilts  are  by  Queen's 
Wonder,  Queen's  Wonder  Again  and 
Model  Goods.  The  Queen's  Wonder  and 
Queen's  Wonder  Again  gilts  are  bred  to 
Model  Goods  2d  by  Model  Goods  and  out  of 
Sell's  Crimson  Beauty,  she  by  Crimson 
Wonder  Again  and  out  of  H.  A.'s  Queen. 
These  sows  are  bred  mostly  for  early 
March  litters.  There  are  a  number  of 
fall  yearlings  and  spring  gilts  that  are 
extra  good  ones,  and.  mated  to  the  boars 
mentioned  above,  ought  to  produce  some- 
thing good.  Write  for  catalogue  and  ar- 
range to  attend  this  sale.  If  you  cannot 
do  so  and  want  anything  in  this  sale, 
send  your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of  this  pa- 
per and  they  will  be  handled  with 
care.  Kindly  mention  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing. 

Pure-Bred  Hampshire  Hogs 

Billie  McFarland  of  Syracuse,  Neb.,  is 
offering  forty-three  head  of  pure-bred 
'Hampshire  sows  and  gilts  and  ten  fall 
boars  for  sale  at  public  auction  at 
Syracuse,  February  20.  The  sows  are 
safe  with  pig  for-  March  and  April  far 
row.     The   boars   are   large   enough  for 


Galloway  Engines 
Ate  Sold  on  30  Days 
FREE  Trial 

Backed  by  5- Year 
Guarantee  and 
$25,000  Bond. 


Write  Me  Today  for  My  New  Money-Saving  Catalogs 

Yes,  sir,  I  want  you,  the  man  who  is  holding  this  paper  in  his  hand  right  now  to  write  me  right 

_way.  I've  got  something  special  to  offer  you.  I  am  making  a  special  appeal  to  the  readers  of  this  great  paper  i 
Write  me  without  fail  for  my  catalogs  and  I  will  explain  my  new  offer  fully.    I  want  you  to  get  my  catalogs,  -first, 


because  they  are  the  first  step  in  our  getting  better  acquainted  in  a  business  way  on  my  direct  from  factory  to  farm 
one-profit,  money  saving  plan.    My  catalogs  are  my  only  salesmen,  and  they  are  the  best  and  cheapest  salesmen 
Made  in  Sizes  MBkf  on  earth.    Get  your  copy  without  fail.    My  line  of  gasoline  engines,  manure  spreaders,  cream  separators  ami  my 
is.  to  15 H. P.  MSm  big  general  line  of  merchandise,  everything  [or  the  farm,  home  and  family,  can't  be  beat  in  qualit  y,  ami  my  direct 
eaBB  from  factory  prices  are  the  lowest.    Think  of  it!    A  regular,  guaranteed,  high-grade  5  H.  P.  engine  at  only  $90.50  ' 
and  other  sizes  from  \  %  to  15  H.  P.  at  correspondingly  low  prices.    Get  my  catalog  giving  all  the  facts, 
mail  you  a  copy  free,  postage  prepaid.    Write  me  today.    Now!  < 

Buy  on  My  Direct  From  Factory  Plan  and  Save  $50  to  $300 

neoendine  on  the  size  you  buy.  Put  that  money  right  back  in  your  pocket.  That's  keeping  your  money  at  home 
fitter  thin  any  other  way  you  can  think  of.  Take  your  choice  of  any  engine  in  my  entire  line.  They  are  all.de- 
sicned Especially  for  farm  work.  They  are  easy  to  run,  easy  to  operate  and  use  less  fuel  than  any  other  engines 
mad"    Tney  are  built  In  sizes  from  1  3-4  H.  P.  to  15  H.  P.  My  Light  Duty  and  Pumping  Engmes  1  3-4  and  2  1-4 
HP  sell  from  $26.75  up  and  ready  to  put  right  to  work  when  you  receive  them.  No  extras  to  buy.  You  can 
equip  your  power  plant  with  a  Galloway  Stationary  engine  at  one-half  the  regular  cost.    My  Portable 
k    engines  are  all  steel,  durable  machines,  either  hand  or  horse  portable  trucks.  My  Horse  Portables 
^include  friction  clutch  pulley.  Galloway  saw  rigs  are  built  extra  strong  and  extra  safe.  They  are 
uneaualled  today.  Yes,  sir,  you  won't  find  a  more  complete  or  better  built  line  of  farm  work 
'  eneines  on  the  market.   My  Free  Servico  Department  will  aid  you  in  selecting  your  equipment 
and  In  installing  your  engine.  This  service  is  absolutely  free, to  the  man  who  buys  a  Gallo- 
way and  it  wiU  save  you  a  lot  of  money  and  time.  Get  my  catalog  giving  all  the  facts. 
*?!  inl*-  Nfl,»  Write  me  today  f  r  my  catalog,  either  my  Big  Complete  Engine 

MB  L»et  IViy  l>ew  Book  or  my  special  Pumping  Engine  catalog,  or  both.  They  are 
W  c*  *-l  /\lT-_  FREE.  When  you  write  for  my  catalog  I  am  going  to  make  you 
W  opeciai  Uner  tne  most  liberal  offer  you  ever  heard  of;  an  offer  that  will  help  you 
W  eet  vour  engine  partly  or  entirely  FREE  to  yonin  the  end.  No  soliciting,  no  canvassing-just 
/  a  straight  business  proposition.  The  most  liberal  co-operative,   profit-sharing  offer  ever 


The 
Great 
Galloway 

Line  In- 
cludes Sta- 
tionary, Port- 
ables and  Saw 
Bigs— Just 
the  Size 
and 
[Stylo 
Engine 
You 
Want 


made.  You  should  know  all  about  it. 
paper  down.   Just  address 

William  Galloway, 
President 


Then  write  for  my  catalog,  now,  before  you  lay  thi 

William  Galloway  Company 

265  Galloway  Station.       WATERLOO.  IOWA 


service.  Mr.  JIcFarland  also  has  twelvr 
head  of  extra  good,  sound,  well  broken 
mules,  from  4  to  8  years  old,  weighing 
from  1,000  to  1,350  pounds,  which  will  go 
n  this  sale.  If  you  are  unable  to  at- 
tend this  sale  in  person,  you  may  send 
your  bids  to  either  of  the  auctioneers, 
Thomas  E.  Deem  or  Theodore  Guthrie. 
E.  C.  Stone,  secretary  of  the  Hampshire 
Record  Association,  will  be  present  at 
this  sale  and  personally  guarantees  to 
please  anyone  who  cares  to  send  in  a 
bid  in  his  care.  Address  any  of  these 
men  at  Syracuse  Neb.,  lock  box  314. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion at  once,  mentioning  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  in  writing. 


Some  of  the  Hereford  bulls  to  g»  in  the 
sale  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  February  19  and 
by  O.  J.  McCullough  of  Clarks,  Neb. 


Nebraska  Hereford  Breeders' 
20.    These  bulls  are  consigned 


HAMPSHIRES  AT  AUCTION 


:at: 


Syracuse,  Neb.,  February  20,  14 


43  Sows  and  Gilts 
10  Fall  Boars 


All  pure  bred  and  guaranteed.  Sows  and 
gilts  bred  for  March  and  April  farrow. 
Boars  large  enough  for  service.  Also  12 
HEAD  EXTRA  GOOD,  WELL-BROKE 
YOUNG  WORK  MULES.  Don't  miss  this  chance  to  get  some  extra 
fine  stock.    For  catalogue  address 


BILLIE  McFARLAND,  .  .  Syracuse,  Neb. 

^  JJ 


POLAND-CH4NA  HOGS 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINA  GILTS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  gilts  for  sale,  sired  by  Blue  Valley  and  Blue 
Valley's  Orange  by  Big  Orange.  They  have  been  given  the  double  treatment  and  are 
immune  from  disease,  and  all  bred  for  early  spring  farrow.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. THOMAS  F.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Nei). 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  £00  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Web. 


At  Last! 


A  PRACTICAL 
RELIABLE 


Tractor  Plow 


The  machine  for  which  the  up-to-date  efficiency  farmer  has  been 
waiting.     Strictly  a  one-man  outfit. 

Does  all  the  plowing  better  and  cheaper  than  horses.  In  addition 
gives  perfect  service  for  the  general  power  work  on  the  average  size 
farm. 


A  simply  designed, 
sturdy,  durable 
Gas  Tractor.  Car- 
rying three  14-inch 
bottoms  hung 
directly  under  rear 
of   frame.  Plows 
easily  handled  and 
easily     d  e  tached. 
Special  plow  han 
gives   perfect  ad 
just  ment 
and  natural 
draft  to  th 
plows. 


The  verdict  of 
the  experts  atth^ 
big  Fremont  Plow- 
i  n  g  Demonstra- 
tion was  —  "The 
best  job  of  plow- 
ing  on  the 
grounds."  The 
Ward  Tractor 
plowed  9  inches 
deep  in  hard 
ground. 


The  Ward  Tractor  Plow 

20  H.  P.  CT  SHMAX  ENGINE 

Total  weight  of  outfit  with  plows  complete — only  G,700  pounds.  Write 
immediately  if  interested  for  Spring  Delivery. 

WARD  TRACTOR  CO.,  2C20  N  Street,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


HORSES 


Percherons  and  Belgians 


Our  New  Importation  of 
[Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  a-  arrived. 
They  are  the  best  we  have 
ever  owned.  We  also  have  a  splendid  lot  of  American  breds  They  are  the  big. 
heavy-boned,  drafty  kind,  with  style  and  action.  Come  and  look  them  over.  We 
know  you  will  be  pleased.    A  Certificate  of  Soundness  Given  with  Each  Animal. 

We  invite  correspondence. 

WOLF  BROS.,  Albion,  Boone  County,  Neb. 


Percherons,  Belgians  and  Shires  | 


Imported  and  Homebred 
Stallions  and  Mares,  rang- 
ing in  age   from  coming 

two-year-olds  to  matured  ages.  We  have  a  lot  of  two  and  three-year-old  stallions 
weighing  from  1900  to  ^100  pounds;  among  them  a  fine  lot  of  pasture-raised  stal- 
lions— the  kind  for  the  western  breeder.  A  fine  lot  of  mares  for  sale.  Always  have 
stock  for  sale — never  sold  out.    Write  for  prices,  descriptions,  etc. 

NORTH  &  ROBINSON  CO.,  -  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


Foaled  and  grown  on  the  farm,  offered  at  farmer's  prices.  Eight 
coming  2-year  studs,  9  coming  3-year  studs,  8  3-year-old  and  over 
studs,  registered  Percheron  Society  of  America.  Of  the  big  type 
with  substance  and  from  French  ancestrv  on  both  sides.  Just 
east  of  Omaha.  FRED  CHANDLER,"  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


80  Imported  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  on  Sale 

My  exhibit  comprises  the  largest  number  of  bis. 
heavy-boned,  2000  to  2100-pound  stallions  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  cedar  Rapids 
Jack  Farm  is  the. jack  metropolis  of  the  world. 
All  nations  buy  jacks  here.  The  majority  of  the 
best  mules  in  the  United  state?  are  the  results 
of  the  past  twenty  year?'  improvement  inaugu- 
rated and  carried  on  here.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Come  to  me  when  you  need  stock.  1  will  make 
it  worth  vour  while. 

W.  Zi.  De  CLOW,  Cedar  Rapids  Stallion 
and  Jack  Farm,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 


JACKS    AND  JENNETS. 

Eighty  large-boned,  black' 
Mammoth  Jacks,  15  to  16 
hands  standard,  guaran- 
teed and  priced  to  sell 
The  kind  all  are  looking 
for.  Also  good,  young 
Percheron  stallions.  Reference, 
five  banks  of  Lawrence.  40 
miles  west  of  Kansas  City  on 
Santa  Fe  and  U.  P.  R.  R. 

At.  B.  SMITH,  -  -  LAWRENCE,  KAS, 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


so 


f  y\  lp-QM  the  standpoint  of  the  seller, 

I  A*  I  the  cattIe  mal'ket  ,ast  week 
L  *  J  was  in  a  very  unfavorable  con- 
dition. The  slack  demand  and, 
the  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
big  packers  so  noticeable  the  previous 
week,  was,  if  anything,  more  pronounced 
last  week.  All  reports  agreed  that  the 
meat  coolers  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try were  crowded  with  beef,  while  the 
consuming  demand  was  distressingly 
small.  Under  such  conditions  packers 
were  very  poor  buyers  of  cattle,  being 
more  interested  in  unloading  the  freshi 
meat  already  in  storage  than  they  were 
in  adding  to  the  surplus  on  hand  by  the 
purchase  of  additional  cattle.  For  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  buying  support  values 
everywhere  dropped  off,  prices  at  present 
writing'  being  around  15© 25c  lower  than 
the  previous  week  on  all  but  the  choice 
to  prime  heavy  beeves.  The  medium  kinds, 
which  constitute  a  large  percentage  of 
the  receipts  at  all  points,  are  25{/50c 
lower  than  the  high  point  last  month. 

The  unfavorable  condition  of  the  cat- 
tle market  cannot  be  ascribed  to  exces- 
sive receipts,  as  shipments,  taking  the 
six  leading  markets  of  the  country  as  a 
criterion,  have  been  very  moderate,  show- 
ing a  falling  off  of  over  100,000  head  for 
the  year  to  date  as  compared  withh  the 
■corresponding  period  of  1913.  As  the  re- 
ceipts of  last  year  were  by  no  means 
burdensome  it  follows  that  the  supply  is 
not  blamable  for  the  drooping  condition 
of  the  market.  On  the  contrary  the  whole 
trouble  appears  to  lie  in  an  unprece- 
dened  slack  buying  demand  for  cattle. 
Various  causes  are  said  to  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  poor  demand,  among  them 
being  the  mild  weather,  covering  stretches 
of  several  weeks  at  a  time,  importation 
of  liberal  quantities  of  chilled  and  frozen 
'carcasses  from  South  America  and  Au- 
stralia, and  the  free  marketing  of  short 
fed  eastern  steers. 

"While  the  cattle  trade  for  the  last  two 
weeks  has  been  very  unsatisfactory,  as 
noted  above,  cattlemen  are  by  no  means 
discouraged,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
the  greatest  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
market. 

Hogs  Highest  Since  1910 
Hogs  which  were  down  the  week  before 
have  made  a  sharp  advance  during  the 
week  just  closing,  reaching  the  highest 
point  of  the  year  to  date.  Light  receipts 
and  an  active  buying  demand  combined 
to  force  values  upward,  and  the  market 
at  present  writing  is  around  50c  higher 
than  it  was  at  this  time  last  month.  That 
comparison,  however,  does  not  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  mar- 
ket as  one  made  with  a  year  ago,  when 
hogs  at  this  time  in  February  were 
nearly  a  dollar  per  hundred  lower  than 
at  the  present  time.  Two  years  ago,  that 
is,  in  February,  1912,  hogs  were  over  $2 
per  hundred  lower  than  now.  To  make 
a  still  stronger  comparison,  hogs  are 
now  the  highest  that  they  ever  have  been 
at  this  season  of  the  year  with  the  single 
exception  of  1910,  which  was  the  banner 
year  for  all  time  past,  so  far  as  hog 
values  are  concerned. 

Hogs  have  really  reached  such  a  high 
point  that  some  of  the  bulls  themselves 
are  becoming  a  little  timid,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  fear  that  the  market  may 
prove  top-heavy,  and  in  the  end  decline 
from  its  own  weight.  This  feeling  has 
its  origin  in  the  facts  brought  out  in  the 
comparisons  above,  that  the  prevailing 
price  Is  now  excessively  high  for  this 
season  of  the  year;  On  the  other  hand 
the  more  courageous  of  the  bull  faction 
Still  stands  by  Its  colors,  professing  to 
believe  that  the  market  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  top  notch,  although  they 
are  always  ready  for  sudden  and  shurp 
declines  of  a  temporary  character  to 
take  place  most  any  day.  The  strongest 
bulla  are  pointing  out  that  hogs  at  the 
six  big  markets  for  the  year  to  date 
Show  a  decrease  of  205,000  head  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  days  last  year; 
also  to  the  further,  fact  that  eleven 
markets  show  a  decrease  of  475,000  head 
for  the  year  to  date  at»  compared  with 
the  recetptf  tor  the  same  time  In  1912. 
f'oln'  ldf-nt  with  the  decrease  In  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  coming  forward  are  official 


figures  from  the  various  market  centers 
showing  that  the  average  weight  of  hogs 
is  running  very  much  behind  last  year, 
in  some  instances  over  thirty  pounds  per 
head.  The  government  estimate  of  the 
shortage  In  the  supply  of  hogs  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  and  the  Iowa  report 
of  a  class  from  cholera  of  over  2,S0O,00O 
hogs  in  that  state  alone  are  important 
items  of  news.  Owing  to  a  shortage  in 
local  supplies  the  big  Pacific  coast  cities 
are  sending  their  buyers  almost  to  the 
Missouri  river  in  their  quest  for  hogs  to 
be  sent  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Every  train  load  of  hosrs  turned  west- 
ward means  just  that  many  less  for  the 
eastfrn  markets.  All  these  reports  are 
making  the  strong  bulls  still  more  bullish 
in  their  ideas.  "If  these  facts  and  figures 
mean  anything  at  all,"-  say  the  bulls, 
"they  mean  that  hogs  have  not  yet 
reached  the  top." 

The  main  argument  of  the  bears  is  that 
prices  are  already  as  high  or  higher  than 
the  consuming  public  can  afford  to  pav 
They  are  going  on  the  assumption  that 

eneral  business  conditions  are  none  too 
good,  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
consumers  is  likely  to  be  limited. 

Sheep  Coming  Too  Fast 

The  sheep  market  lias  suffered  along 
with  the  cattle  market,  having  been  in 
the  dumps  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
during  the  last  week  or  ten  days.  Con- 
ditions bringing  about  this  situation  are 
very  much  the  same  as  outlined  above  in 
connection  with  the  cattle  trade.  How- 
ever, the  sheep  market  has  been  laboring 
under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  lib- 
eral receipts.  As  noted  before  in  these 
columns  it  is  well  understood  that  there 
are  a  good  many  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole  and  feed- 
ers realizing  this  have  been  pushing 
their  fat  stuff  to  market  more  rapidly 
than  the  consuming  public  could  take 
care  of  it.  It  seems  almost  strange  that 
when  cattle  and  hogs  are  showing  sharp 
decreases  in  the  number  of  head  mar- 
keted sheep  for  the  year  to  date  actually 
show  an  increase  of  88,000  head  at  the 
six  big  market  points.  To  be  sure  that 
is  not  a  large  increase,  but  it  was  large 
enough  so  that  some  markets  broke 
their  January  records.  As  noted  a  week 
ago  in  these  columns,  sheep  men  are  by 
no  means  bullish  in  their  views,  and  they 
will  be  highly  pleased  if  the  prices  that, 
prevailed  during  January  can  be  main- 
tained during  February.  However,  at 
present  writing  the  market  on  both  sheep 
and  lambs  is  lower  than  January's  aver- 
age. It  has  simply  been  a  question  of 
the  sheep  coming  a  little  faster  than  the 
packers  are  able  to  force  the  product 
into  consuming  channels.  So  long  as 
that  conditions  continues  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  any  improvement  in 
present  market  values. 


Sale  Dates 

Hereford  Cattle 

February  19  and  20— Nebraska  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association.  Sale  at  Grand 
Island,  Neb.,  Robert  Mousel,  Cambridge, 
Neb.,  manager. 

April  15  and  16,  1914— Breeders'  Combi- 
nation sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N. 
Rogers,  McCook.  Neb.,  manager. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April    1    and    2,  1914— Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Duroc-Jerseys 

February  18— George  W.  Schwab,  Clay 
Center.  Neb. 

February  26— J.  J.  Kane,  Wlsner,  Neb. 

February  27— Blackburn  Bros.,  Royal, 
Neb. 

February  27— O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

March  2— L.  J.  Kuzel,  Clarkson,  Neb. 

Poland-Chinas 

February  10— W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva,  Neb. 
February  11— I).  C.  I  .oncrgan,  Florence, 

Neb. 

February  20— A.  E.  Rich.-Creighton,  Neb. 

February  24— Jacob  Dletseh,  Boone,  Neb. 

February  28— O.  J.  MrOullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

■March  6 — William  Ferguson,  Scribner, 
Neb. 

Hampshire  Bogi 

March  14,  1914— Roy  Fisher,  Winside, 
Neb.    Salo  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

March  11— D,  Hi  Cosgrove,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

March  24— A.  C.  Shallenberger.  Alma, 
Neb. 


Cutting 
your  cost  of  farm  power 
Is  the  first  thins:  you  will  notice  In  the 
Leader  Tractor.  It's  a  sturdy  giant  in  power — 
yet  weighs  only  2'i  tons.  A.  E.  Thomas  of 
Kissimmee,  Fla.,  writes  that  he  plowed  with  a 
Leader  on  sand  and  muck  land  where  he  could  not  drive  a  horse. 
It  has  wonderful  adaptability,  practical  in  fields  as  small  as  5  to  10  acres. 
Write  us— learn  how  easily  you  can  cut  your  cost  of  plowing,  disking,  harrowing, 
drilling  and  all  heavy  work.  In  addition  have  power  for  running  silo  filler,  threshing 
machine,  husker  and  shredder,  etc. 

The  Leader  Farm  Tractor 


Does  the  work  of  12  horses  easily— costs  no  more 
than  2  or  8  to  keep.  It  is  the  practical  tractor 
for  the  farm  of  liiO  acres  to  the  section  or  more. 
No  man  with  120  acres  up  to  a  section  or  more 
should  be  without  one.  One  man  writes  he  sold 
4  horses  out  of  10  and  did  twice  his  heavy  work 
easily. 

The  Leader  is  made  of  chrome,  nickel  and  va- 
nadium heat  treated  steel.   Gears  are  case  hard- 


ened— run  in  oil,  in  dust-proof  case.  Built 
throughout  with  just  the  materials  that  give 
long,  efficient  service, 

M/_;to  e***  x»:=i  Our  proposition  is  that 
Write  for  Trial  you  ^m"^  be  asked  to 
on  Your  r  arm  keep  it  unless  you  are 
satisfied  in  every  way.  Write  today  for  trial 
offer.  Ask  for  the  Book  of  Farm  Power. 
Address  Dept.  Kl 


The  Leader  Engine  Co.,  12-20  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Home-Made   Batch  Concrete  Mixer 

Make  your  own  batch  concrete  mixer,  capacity  3  cu.  ft.,  oper- 
ated by  hand  or  1  h.  p.  engine,  by  inclining  a  strong  barrel 
*s  a  rotary  mixing  drum  in  suitable  frame.  Turns  easily — 
clumps  into  wheelbarrow.  You  may  use  old  machinery  odds 
and  ends  and  make  the  entire  mixer  yourself  or  my  illustrated 
catalogue  quotes  prices  for  separate  parts  and  complete  sets 
of  castings  and  attachments.  Simply  constructed  and  easy 
to  build.  The  first  week's  use  more  than  pays  for  it.  Send 
25c  today  for  complete  drawings  and  instructions.  Ask  for 
catalogue.     G.  C.  -SHELDON,  Box  350,  NEHAWKA,  NEB. 
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The  Mal'ket  Place 


POULTRY— Cochins 

FOR  .SALE— PARTRIDGE  COCHINS, 
pure  blood.  Mrs.  C.  E.  YV'onderly,  Bene- 
dict, Neb. 


Leghorns 

25  SINGLE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  scoring  from  90  to  93'£, 
$2  each;  100  unscored  cockerels,  $1  each. 
Hawkeye  View  Farm,  Selma,  la.,  Van- 
buren  Co. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  Indian  Runner  drakes.  Otto 
Frahm,  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb. 


CHOICE  ROSE-COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $1  each;  hens,  $8  dozen. 
Kaveney  Bros.,  Linwood,  Neb. 


Langshans 

PRIZE  -  WINNING  BLACK  LANG- 
shan  cockerels  for  $25  each.  Good  cock- 
erels as  low  as  $3.  Write  John  T.  Nel- 
son, North  Loup,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50.  Mrs.  H.  H.  ICrum,  Arling- 
ton, Neb. 


WHITE  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS— 
$2.50  and  $2  each.  Eggs  in  season.  Henry 
Neidig,  Madison,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
and  hens.  Eggs  in  season.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Johnson,  Loup  City.  Neb. 


FULL-  BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels  for  sale.  C.  C.  Cunningham, 
Kennard,  Neb. 


Orphingtons 

SOME  SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  OR- 
pington  pullets,  cockerels  and  year-old 
hens  for  sale  reasonable.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  C.  Higinbotham,  Central  City, 
Neb. 


FINE  SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  OR- 
pington  cockerels,  $2.50,  farm  raised. 
-Mrs.  Warren  Mulliken,  "Lynhurst," 
Nickerson,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Bocks 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS — 
"Thompson's  Ringlets"  direct;  also  choice 
Silver  Canipines  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
All  birds  shipped  on  approval.  Archdale 
Farm,  Fremont,  Neb. 


EGGS—  BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE 
nocks,  [luff  Orpingtons,  White  LeghftmSj 
Brown  Leghorns,  Dlai  k  Langshans,  Tou- 
louse geese.  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Hol- 
brook.  Neb. 


ri!<>|CK  I  JARRED  ROOK  RFLLETS- 
Heavy-boned  and  well  barred.  $1  each. 
Eggs,  $1  per  15  or  $»  per  100.  F.  G. 
Seidell,  Rising  City,  Neb.  • 


HARKED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.50 
each.    J.  A.  Winterstein,  Wayne,  Neb. 


I !  A  II  II  K  M     ROCK     Ci  )CK  KRKI.S 
Early  hatched,  $2  to  IS.    Mrs.  C    B.  M0- 
Corl'.le,    Albion,  N'b. 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Rocks 

BI'FP  ROCKS— LEADING  WINNERS 
at  the  big  state  shows.  Write  for  circu- 
lar. Mrs.  James  Christopher,  Carleton, 
Neb. 


BIG  BUFF  ROCKS,  GOOD  ENOUGH 
to  win  fuur  firsts  at  big  Nebraska  shows; 
grand  layers.  Eggs  for  sale  from  $2.50 
to  $5.  Mrs.  Isaac  Williams,  Wymore, 
Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS.  $1  EACH. 
Single-comb  Buff  Leghorn  cockerels,  75c 
to   $1.     Eggs    in    season.     Mrs.  Albert 

Nagengast,  Howells,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS— LATE 
hatch,  big  bone,  well  marked,  6  and  7 
pounds,  $2;  three  for  $5.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Stevenson,   Benkelman,  Neb. 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  eggs.  Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR 
Sale— Strong,  well  marked.  Frank  J. 
Drapela,  R.  3,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


FINE  BUFF  ROCK  EGGS— $1  PER  15, 
$4  per  100.  Address  Mrs.  John  Tripp,  La 
Porte  City,  Iowa. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

FIFTY  GOOD  SINGLE-COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  cockerels;  prices  reasonable. 
D.  W.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 


R  O  S  E-C  OMB  RED  EGGS  FOR 
hatching;  setting,  $1;  hundred,  $5.  T;  R 
Haynes.  Auburn,  Neb. 

ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $2  and  $3  each.  Theo.  B. 
Tiedje,  Orleans,  Neb. 


SIN6LB-COMB  REDS— LARGE, 
dark,  even  color;  heavy  layers.  Egg  cir- 
cular free.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  Ia. 

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $2  up;  Barred  Rocks,  $1.25  up; 
Fawn  and  White  Runners,  $5  a  trio. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Rhea,  Arlington,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Best  blood  in  America.  Won 
highest  honors  Nebraska  State  Poultry 
show  1014.  Send  for  mating  list.  Oscar 
L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


I'EERLKSS  WHITE  W  V  A  N  DOTTES— 
Winners  at  Nebraska  State  Poultry  show 
1014  and  at  Fairbury.  Eggs  for  hatching 
Write  for  niating  list.  Cockerels,  $2  to>  $4. 
M.   L.    Murhiidge.   Fairbury,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND  WHITE 

Orpingtons— cocks;  cockerels  and  mated) 
pen.    <;.  w.  Hardin,  1'lysls,  Neb. 


i 'leas.-  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
it  in  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  when 
writing  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 


POULTRY— Wyandottea 

$25  COCK  FROM  J.  W.  ANDREWS. 
Dighton,  Mass.,  heads  my  pen  prize- 
winning  White  Wyandotte  pullets.  Eggs, 
$2  for  15,  $3.50  for  30.  Order  now;  will 
ship  when  wanted.  L.  Brown,  Fairmont, 
Neb.  

BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for 
prices.    Wm.  Schreiner,  Exeter,  Neb, 


Turkeys 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — 
Both  sexes,  big-boned  birds;  Light 
Brahma  cockerels,  good  ones.  Frank  A. 
John,  Bedford,  la. 


Sucks  and  Geese 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES, 
raised  from  $100  trio.  Also  Shetland 
ponies.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford,  Iowa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DRAKES — 
Large,  from  prize-winning  stock,  $2  each. 
R.  E.  Thompson,  Normal,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

CHICKS  DEAD  IN  SHELL?  LATEST 
methods  of  incubation  will  stop  it— 2Sc 
postpaid.  Edw.  K,  Stockfeldi,  Lincoln, 
Neb.    Route  6. 


BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES— 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


USE  BOB  WHITE  ROUP  CURE— 
Poultry  tonic  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. 50c  postpaid.  Bob  White  Co., 
Ames  Station,   Omaha,  Neb. 


BABY  CHIX,  HATCHING  EGGS  — 
Ten  varieties.  Circular  for  a  post  card. 
U  Kin  Boil  'Em  Egg  Farm,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


POULTRY  PHOTOGRAPHS— WE  BUY 
good,  clear  photographs  of  poultry, 
chicks,  poultry  houses,  incubators  in 
operation,  taking  off  hatches,  etc.  We 
pay  up  to  $1  each.  Keep  your  camera 
snapping  and  sell  your  pictures  to  us 
Write  us  about  it.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FOUR  GUARANTEED  FORMULAS— 
Roup  cure,  white  diarrhoea  remedy,  chol- 
era cure,  head  lice  ointment— 30c  prepaid. 
White  Chemical  Co.,  4702  Ames,  Omaha. 

'CHOICE'  COCKERELS  FOR  SALEi — 
All  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons, 
Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas,  Lang- 
shans,  Minorcas.  Also  ducks  and  geese. 
Write  for  catalogue  No.  11.  Logan  Val- 
ley Poultry  Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK — Holstein  Calves 

FOR  THE  NEXT  SO  DATS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  youi 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send! 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


DOGS 

COLLIES— SEND  FOR  LIST.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  501,  Oakland,  la. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120  TO  DISTRIB 
ute  religious  literature  in  your  commu- 
nity. Sixty  days'  work.  Experience  not 
required.  Man  or  woman.  Opportunity 
for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used. 
International  Bible  Press,  546  Winston 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   "Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SALESMAN  WANTED  TO  CANVASS 
the  farming  and  threshing  trade,  so- 
liciting orders  for  lubricating  oils, 
greases  and  prepared  paints.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  party.  Previous 
experience  unnecessary.  Address  at  once 
The  Victor  Oil  Company,   Cleveland,  O. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  V-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64- page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.    Established  1880. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— (MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
positions  open  to  men  and  women  over 
IS;  $65  to  $150  month.  Vacations.  Steady 
work.  Parcel  post  means  many  appoint- 
ments. Common  education  sufficient. 
"Pull"  unnecessary.  Write  immediately 
for  free  list  of  positions  now  available. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D-4,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


A  FULL,  UNLIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 
in  Boyles  Business  College,  Omaha,  Neb., 
at  a  discount.  Good  for  either  shorthand 
or  business  course.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  ambitious  young  person. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  business 
school  in  the  west.  Position  guaranteed. 
Get  our  price  on  this  scholarship  before 
you  decide  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
school  this  winter.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  "Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MAKE  $30  TO  $60  WEEKLY  SELLING 
our  new  300  candlepower  gasoline  tablei 
and  hanging  lamp  for  homes,  stores, 
halls,  churches;  no  wick,  no  chimney,  no 
mantle  trouble;  costs  lc  per  night;  ex- 
clusive territory;  we  loan  you  sample. 
Sunshine  Safety  Lamp  Co.,  1591  Factory 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

387  -  ACRE  RICH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm;  80  cultivation,  balance  timbered — 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


WILL  SELL  YOU  IRRIGATED 
farm  and  160-acre  free  homestead,  crop 
payment  plan,  one-half  of  crops.  Arm- 
strong Investment  Co.,  1126  City  Nat'l 
Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


California 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SACRA - 
mento  valley,  a  decided  bargain— SO  acres, 
improved;  good  buildings,  fruit,  alfalfa, 
grain,  irrigated,  two  miles  from  town 
and  railroad.  Others,  irrigated  and  non- 
irrigated,  at  prices  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. Excursions  monthly.  W.  T. 
Smith  Co.,  815  City  Nat'l  Bank,  Omaha. 


Colorado 

SHALLOW  WATER  DISTRICT,  LO- 
gan  County,  Colorado.  Finest  farm  land 
in  the  west,  at  lowest  prices.  Reports 
show  300,000  bushels  of  corn  shipped  from 
our  territory  this  season.  Also  fine 
wheat,  alfalfa  and  potato  land.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  for  information.  Platte 
River  Valley  Land  Co.,  Omaha  State 
Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


COLORADO  FARM  BARGAIN  —  200 
acres,  11  miles  from  Denver  postoffice, 
on  railroad  and  Mountain  Park  boule- 
vard, on  which  $100,000  will  be  spent  this 
year.  Excellent  improvements.  Best 
paid-up  water  right,  1861  priority.  All 
cultivated,  including  115  acres  alfalfa— 
$160  per  acre,  easy  terms.  Owners,  Arm- 
strong &  Williams,  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  1,000  FARMERS' 
near  big,  beautiful  city  of  Denver.  Splen- 
did market.  Big  prices  for  your  prod- 
ucts. Strictly  reliable  detail  free.  Gris- 
wold,  Farm  Specialists,  411  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Denver,  Colo. 


Delaware 

FARMS— GOOD  LAND,  CLOSE  TO 
best  markets;  genial  climate.  Free 
pamphlet.  Address  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, Dover,  Delaware. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


"WANTED— IMPROVED  FARMS  AND 
wild  lands.  Best  system  for  quick  re- 
sults. Full  particulars  and  magazine 
free.  Don't  pay  big  commissions.  West- 
ern Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Idaho 

UPPER  SNAKE  VALLEY.  IDAHO— 
Crops  never  fail.  Three  farms— 160  acres, 
480  acres,  720  acres — improved,  all  in  cul- 
tivation, near  railroad  and  good  towns. 
Crops  average  $24  per  acre  1913.  Must 
be  closed  out  on  account  of  other  busi- 
ness. Very  low  prices.  Terms  reason- 
able. Will  sell  separately.  Write  owner, 
C.  C.  Moore,  St.  Anthony,  Idaho. 


LANDS — Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MINNESOTA— 600  ACRES,  WELL  IM- 
proved;  450  plow  land,  100  meadow,  50 
river  pasture;  modern,  13-room  house; 
large  basement  barn;  full  set  modern 
buildings;  5  miles  city  of  15,000;  best  corn, 
clover  and  stock  land;  $60  per  acre.  Ab- 
solutely no  trades.  Complete  leaflet  de- 
scription mailed.  Other  Minnesota  farms. 
Write  W.  C.  Murphy,  Foley,  Minn. 


CENTRAL  MINNESOTA— 100  IM- 
proved  farms;  low  prices;  easy  terms. 
"A  good  title  always."  Write  for  list. 
C.  D.  Baker,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.   Box  P. 


Missouri 

IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR  STOCK 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  Merchants  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


Montana 

WILL  YOU  GO  TO  THE  GREAT  JU- 
dith  Valley,  Montana,  the  greatest  grain 
and  grass  country?  Come  to  our  office 
and  see  grain,  alfalfa  and  pictures,  or 
write  us  how  many  acres  you  can  af- 
ford to  buy,  and  we  will  tell  you  which 
farm  we  have  for  you.  Wm.  H.  Brown 
Co.,  5  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Agents 
wanted. 


Nevada 

LAND!  LAND!  FIFTEEN  THOU- 
sand  acres  of  very  fertile  land  can  be 
bought  in  tracts  of  not  more  than  320 
acres  for  $1.25  per  acre.  Can  be  made 
worth  $100  an  acre  in  ten  years'  time. 
For  full  particulars  send  money  order 
for  $1.50  to  B.  W.  Coleman,  District 
Judge,  Ely,  Nevada. 


Nebraska 

SAL  E— H  A  L  F  SECTION  LEVEL 
land,  Garden  county,  Nebraska;  160  acres 
cultivation;  board  stable  for  8  horses, 
granary,  new  5-room  house,  new  well, 
windmill;  all  under  fence.  Half  cash, 
balance  on  long  time,  5  per  cent.  H,  F. 
Hartman,  Agent,  Lewellen,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— 4,000  ACRES  WELL  IM- 
proved  ranch,  Blaine  county,  Nebraska; 
close  to  railroad;  crossed  by  Middle  Loup 
river.  Would  consider  leasing  for  term 
of  years.  R.  T.  Colter  Co.,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 


North  Dakota 

STOCK  RANCHES— ANY  SIZE  TRACT 
$2  per  acre  down,  balance  19  years,  in- 
terest 6  per  cent.  Land  adapted  alfalfa, 
corn,  other  small  grains,  dairying,  live 
stock.  Good  pasture,  hay,  markets, 
churches,  schools,  transportation.  Excel- 
lent water,  15  feet.  T.  L.  McDonald, 
Towner,  N.  D. 


Oregon 

BUY  ONTARIO  IRRIGATED  LAND,, 
all  cleared  and  plowed,  and  take  off  crop 
the  first  year.  A  few  hundred  dollars 
will  start  you — corn,  alfalfa  and  hogs 
will  do  the  rest.  Write  owners,  Oregon 
&  Western  Colonization  Co.,  536  Paxton 
Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Wisconsin 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS!   GET  A  FARM 
home  in  the  rich  clover  and  corn  belt  of 
northwestern  Wisconsin,  along  New  Soo 
line,    between   St.    Paul-Minneapolis  and 
Duluth-Superior.    This  wonderfully  pros 
perous  dairy  and  stock  region  has  not 
been   discovered   by   the    "boomer"  and 
immigration    agent.     Well    settled  and 
prosperous,  but  prices  are  still  very  rea- 
sonable when  location,   rich  soil,  splen 
did   hardwood    timber,    etc.,    are  consid 
ered.    Big  opportunities.    Plenty  of  rain 
fall,  ideal  climate,  etc.,  everywhere.  Wild 
and  improved  lands,  $15  per  acre  and  up, 
easy    terms.     Start    investigating  today 
by   sending  for  map  and  list.  Baker, 
N-67,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


FREE  TO  YOU— SEND  FOR  AN  AT 
tractive,  illustrated  booklet  of  36  pages 
describing  the  Bayfield  (Wisconsin)  fruit 
district  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. Apples  and  cherries  sure  crops. 
The  natural  home  of  the  strawberry. 
The  land  of  luxuriant  clover  and  grasses. 
A  wonderful  dairy  country.  Address 
"Bayfield,"  409  Globe  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


SPLENDID  UNIMPROVED  FARM 
Lands — 30,000  acres  of  farm  land  in  Clark 
county,  Wisconsin,  $18  an  acre.  Best  of 
terms  given,  good  soil,  good  water.  Land 
easily  cleared  and  well  located.  Write 
for  booklet,  "Your  Great  Opportunity." 
Agents  wanted;  commission  guaranteed. 
Lake  States  Land  Co.,  405-6  Commerce 
Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Kindly  mention  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  communicating  with  adver- 
tisers on  this  page,  and  greatly  oblige 
both  publish ir  and  advertiser. 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SEEDS 

A  CUSTOMER  OF  OURS  HAS  ABOUT 
two  cars  of  very  best,  early-maturing, 
white  variety  seed  corn,  biggest  yielder 
in  the  state;  has  made  80  busheis;  this 
year  made  double  neighboring  yields.  In- 
vestigate and  secure  some  of  this  care- 
fully selected,  shelled  and  guaranteed 
seed  corn.  Price,  f.  o.  b.  Eddyville,  Neb., 
$2  per  bushel.  Eddyville  State  Bank, 
Eddyville,  Neb. 


FREE  CIRCULAR  ON  NEWLY  PAT- 
ented  surface  packer,  mulcher,  pulverizer, 
clod  smasher  and  rain  preserver.  Keller 
Land  Roller  Co.,  Kearney,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN— WHITE  AND  YELLOW 
varieties,  selected  and  graded.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Edgewater  Farm, 
Waterloo,  Neb. 


HIGH  YIELDING  SEED  CORN  AND 
mule-foot  hogs.  J.  H.  Dunlap,  William- 
port,  Ohio. 


DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 
60  cents  100,  $4.50  per  1,000,  prepaid  any- 
where.   W.  C.  Hebdon,  Blair,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed,  sweet  clover  seed.  Sam- 
ples and  prices  free.  Schwabe  Bros., 
Chadron,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  —  WHITE,  LARGE- 
eared  Dent;  ears  often  grow  fourteen 
inches  long,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  rows 
on  an  ear.  Won  first  prize  of  Bon 
Homme  county,  South  Dakota,  in  1910,  1912 
and  1913— $2  per  bushel.  Write  for  sam- 
ple and  price  in  carlots.  J.  John  Terp- 
stra,  Running  Water,  S.  D. 


ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  FOR 
farmers'  price  and  sample  write  J.  L. 
Maxson,  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D. 


SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE— $1.75  PER 
bushel.    John  Vlcan,  Valparaiso,  Neb. 


SEED  COR  N-GUARANTHED  TO 
grow.    William  Sanders,  Easton,  111. 


1,000  BUSHELS  PURE  IOWA  STLVER- 
mine  seed  corn,  95  per  cent  germination 
test;  excellent  seed— $1.50  per  bushel, 
shelled  and  graded.  P.  M.  Richardson, 
Slater,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  WILSON  SEED 
corn  and  Oderbrucker  seed  barley.  Chas. 
E.  Wirt,  Lewiston,  Minn. 


MY  YELLOW  DENT  SEED  CORN  IS 
without  question  the  finest,  largest  and 
most  productive  advertised  on  this  page. 
Invariably  produces  yields  25  to  50  per 
cent  greater  than  average  old-type  corn. 
Send  postal  today  for  samples  and 
prices  of  Country  Club  Farm.  M.  S. 
Kachary,  Jacksonville,  HI. 


FOR  SALE— SEED  CORN,  YELLOW, 
98  test.  Big  Four  oats  of  the  very  best 
of  test.  The  corn  is  hand  picked  from 
the  field;  every  ear  goes  through  tester. 
Write  for  samples  and  price.  I  sell  no 
shelled  corn.    E.  F.  Novak,  Dodge,  Neb. 


BLACK  HILLS  ALFALFA  SEED  — 
Hardiest  known.  Send  10  cents  for  large 
sample  and  prices.  Lewis  C.  Verplast, 
New  Underwood,  S.  D. 


SEED  CORN,  HOME  GROWN,  GOOD 
yielder.    Iver  S.  Johnson,  Stanton,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN,  IMPROVED  LEAM- 
ing,  $1.50  per  bushel,  shelled;  select  ears; 
$2.50,  f.  o.  b.    John  Butcher,  Valley.  Neb. 

SOMK  EXCELLENT  IOWA  GOLD- 
mine,  Silvermine,  Early  Yellow  Rose  and 
Calico  seed  corn,  $1.75,  shelled,  tips  and 
butts  off;  $1.50  per  bushel  on  the  ear. 
Write  me.    William  Kohl,  Clarks,  Neb. 


PURE  IOWA  GOLDMINE  SEED  CORN 
—Kiln  dried,  $2.50  per  bushel,  either  shelled 
or  ear.  Write  for  sample.  Miles  Albert, 
Leigh,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED,  $6.  FARMS  FOR 
sale  and  rent.   J.  Mulhall,  Sioux  City,  la 


SILVER  LEAF  SEED  CORN"  WHITE 
T1  -,^vf  a  lot  of  sure-grow  seed  corn  that 
I  will  deliver  on  board  cars  at  St.  Paul, 
Neb.,  for  $1.50  per  bushel:  55  bushels  to 
the  acre  in  1913.  Same  corn  tipped  and 
shelled  $2  per  bushel.  L.  E.  Laisen,  St. 
Paul,  Neb. 


I  GUARANTEE  95  PER  CENT  GER- 
mination,  but  the  corn  I  sell  tests  9S  or 
99  per  cent— Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Iowa 
silvermine,  of  a  splendid  type  and  heavy 
yielders.  Qaulity  my  motto.  Paul 
Rohwer,  Waterloo  Neb. 
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LIGHT  DRAFT  PLOWS 


P.  &  O.  Engine  Gang  Plows 

Om*  line  of  Engine  Gang  Plows  embraces  several  different  styles,  and  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements 
in  any  section,  and  for  either  large  or  small  farms.  \  A  brief  description  of  these  styles  are  given  herewith. 


P.  &  O.  Mogul 

Made  in  sizes  from  5  to  12)  bottoms, 
each  bottom  controlled  by  an  indi- 
vidual lever.  Has  several  exclusive 
patented  features,  the  principle  one 
being  the  bunching  of  the  levers  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  platform  en- 
abling the  operator  to  handle  the 
bottoms  within  a  minimum  space 
on  the  platform.  By  far  the  best 
known  engine  plow  on  the  market. 

P.&O.  Mogul 
Power  Lift 

Made  in  4,  5  and  G  bottom  sizes,  the 
power  lift  feature  raising  and  low- 
ering the  bottoms  and  provided 
with  auxiliary  hand  levers  allowing 
any  one  bottom  to  be  raised  or  low- 
ered individually  of  the  "others,"  a 
new  feature  in  Power  Lift  Plows. 
Tli is  is  the  ideal  one-man  outfit. 


P.  &  O.  Senior 

Made  in  sizes  from  3  to  6  furrows, 
all  bottoms  being  raised  or  lowered'^ 
at  one  time  by  the  controlling  lever 
which  is  operated  from  the  rear  of 
the  plow. 

P.  &  O.  Junior 

Made  in  3  and  4  furrow  sizes,  all 
bottoms  being  operated  at  one  time 
by  the  operator  from  the  front  plat- 
form. This  is  a  plow  that  can  be 
operated  by  the  engineer.  The  3-fur- 
row  plow  can  be  converted  into  a  4- 
furrow  plow  by  the  addition  of  a 
:   fourth  plow  attachment. 

P.  &  O.  Disc 

Made  in  4  and  (!  furrow  sizes  with  a 
running  platform,  the  levers  all 
pointing  to  the  center  of  the  plat- 
form; The  (5  f arrow  plow  can  be 
equipped  with  8  discs  when  ordered, 


but  in  either  case  the  strip  of 
ground  cut  measures  sixty  inches, 
the;  8  furrow  series  merely  cutting 
narrower  furrows. 

General  Construction 

P.  &  O.  implements  have  always 
been  noted  for  great  strength  and 
simplicity   of  construction.  This 
applies  to  everything  we  make,  in- 
cluding our  entire  line  of  Plows, 
Harrows,  P 1  a  n  t  e  r  s,  Cultivators, 
Stalk  Cutters,  Pota.to  Diggers,  etc.  " 
It  applies  particularly  to  P.  &  O. 
Engine   Gang   Plows,',  which  "are 
stripped .  of  all  superfluous  parts, 
making  them  as  simple  as  possible," 
and  strength  is  secured  by  the  use 
-    of:  heavy  materials]  and  * necessary  : 
bracing,  .and  in  this  we  carry  out  ; 
our  policy  of  building  implements 
that  will  stand  up  under  the  strains 
when  in  the  field.    Every  fanner 
who  ever  used  P.  &  0.  Implements 
knows  this. 


We  will  be  pleased  to  send  our  catalog  on  Traction  Engine  Plows,  or  if  interested  in  our  general,  line  we  will  send  the  late  edition  of  our 

catalog  on  miscellaneous  implements.     Write  direct  to  Cub  at. Canton,  111.,  or  to  our  nearest  Branch  House. I  • 

K<m,ember  that  P.  &  O.  Li^ht  Drafl  Plows  audi. other  implements  have  been  used  since  184  2,  by  three  generations  of  American  Farmers/ 
and  that  everything  we  make  is  '   i  . 


BACKED  BY  AN  UNQUALIFIED  GUARANTEE 

Factory  and  General  Offices 


Parlin  &  Orendorf  f  Go., 


Ganton,  111. 


lilt  A  Ndi  BOUSES: 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co.,  QmaXuh  Neb.       Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co.,  Kajisjls  Ciity,  Mo.,      Purlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Parlin,  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co.,  Sioux 'Fills,  S.  o.  Parlin.' &  Orendorff  Plow  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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AMAGAZ1NEFORTHEMEN-ANDWOMENOFTHE«FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  February  21,  1914 


Number  689 


Brillion 


r        The  Original 
CLOD  CRUSHER 

Increases  Your  Crop 
8  to  15  Bushels  to  Acre 

The  Brillion  Clod  Crusher  (the  original 
and  only  genuine)  will  increase  your  yield  from 
8  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  It  makes  a  perfect 
seed  bed  by  crushing,  pulverizing,  rolling,  level- 
ing and  packing  the  soil,  thus  retaining  the 
moisture  a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 

Write  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  4io     MOLINE,  ILL. 


The  BLOOM 

HAND  OR  POWER 
CORN  CUTTER  and  CRUSHER 

With  or  without  elevator.  Also 
the  BLOOM  Engines,  from  1%  to 
6  h.p.,  Sold  Direct.  The  BLOOM 
Corn  Chopper  is  a  valuable  ma- 
chine on  the  farm  for  preparing 
car  corn  for  feeding  cows  and 
calves  or  fattening  steers. 
Price  $17.10. 

BELIEVE  ME 
here  is  an  Engine 
that  pulls.  It  is 
of  the  latest  and 
up-to-date  desien; 
'Hi  n.  p. :  $7G.  Ask 
for  circulars  o  n 
the  BLOOM  line. 
Manufactured 
by 

J.  S.  BLOOM,  Independence,  Iowa. 


Galloway's  f 
Guaranteed  PURIl 
Seed  Corn,  selected  by  ex^f 
perts  and  carefully  inspected. 
Don't  be  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  , 
kind.  The  same  time,  the  same  worn  i 
will  raise  bumper  crops  if  your/ 
seed  is  right. 

Galloway's  seed  corn  is  the  kind 
with  a  reputation.   All  standard^ 
varieties—  best  in  the  corn  belt. 
Pure  Seed  Book  Free 

It's  not  only  a  catalog  but  a  ' 

farming  guide  as  well.  Tells  of 

big  crops  and  remarkable  profits, 
also  all  about  "Nltrasln,"  the  wonderful  legume 

B      seed  inoculator.    Write  today  and  get  it  tree. I 

M  ALLOWAY  BR0S.-B0WMAH  COMPANY, 
Ma^263  Balioway  Station,    Waterloo,  Iowa.  J 

BY  EVERY  TEST 

u       The  Strite  Governor  and  Variable 
Speed  Pulleys  have  proved  the  best 
for  driving  cream  separators, 
washing  machines  and  churns. 
Our  Bierman  Clutch  talks 
»^ for  itself.  Ask  your  dealer 
QtfitUtF      or  write  us  direct. 

**  STRITE  GOVER  CR  PULLEY  CO. 
34B  South  Third  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS,    -  MINNESOTA 


National  Rotary 


9>  Ui'  ' 


W 

National 


Harrow  for  Plows. 

Perfect  seed  bed 
in  one  operation. 
M  o  i  sture  con- 
served. Sold  di- 
rect to  farmer. 
Price  only  $9.00. 

Purchase  price  refund- 
ed if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  circular  F. 

Harrow  Co.,   Le  Hoy,  111. 


"Good  to  the  last  drop" 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calve» 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 

At  your  Dealers  or 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  SA"A 


COW  PEAS 


Write  for  SAMPLES 
and    P  r  I  c  e  I.  AddreHH, 
JAS.  S.  EVANS  &   SONS.  Vandalla,  111. 
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Who  Pays  Cream  Station  Costs? 


NO  ONE  who  has  watched  the  methods  of  the  cream-receiv- 
ing stations  in  small  towns  can  help  but  be  impressed 
with  the  tremendous  waste  in  the  present  system.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  series  of  articles,  "Creamery 
Problems  in  the  Missouri  Valley,"  we  have  received  many  letters 
from  cream  producers  which  confirm  the  logic  of  the  facts  pre- 
sented. The  eighth  article,  entitled  "Why  the  Cream  Receiving 
Station  Must  Go,"  has  brought  out  more  favorable  comment  than 
any  single  article  of  the  series.  This  has  led  this  paper  to  make 
further  investigation  of  the  cream  receiving  station  system.  Next 
week,  in  a  special  article,  we  will  give  our  readers  the  experience 
of  shippers  under  this  system.  That  it  is  uneconomic  and  waste- 
ful no  one  |  BMsl  ions.  There  is  no  question  about  who  pays  the 
bit?  overhead  expense  for  erecting,  equipping  and  conducting 
these  receiving  stations.  There  is  a  town  in  Nebraska  of  about 
1,500  people  which  recently  had  six  cream  stations.  Each  station 
was  in  charge  of  an  apparently  ablebodied  man,  though  the 
actual  work  done  could  easily  have  been  taken  care  of  by  one 
man.     The  cream  producer  pays  the  bill. 


UEEN 

CUPOLA 


Keeps  stock  heal- 
thy  and  prevent 
i  train  from  moulding.  Special  sy; 
:  fern  sucks  out  the  foul  air.  Rain 
I  and  snow  proof.  Birds  can't  nest 
in  it.    High  grade  galvanized 
steel  with  gold  leaf  vane.  No 
painting  or  repairs. 
We  Will  Ship  You  One  For  lV-^ 
Inspeclion  and  Free  Trial 

Prove  by  30  days  actual  use  ESjtt 
that  the  Queen  is  the  best  |ljEE 
Cupola  ever  made  either  for 
looks  or  service.  The  Queen 
is  not  an  experiment;  used 
for  15  years,  giving  satis- 
faction to  thousands  of 
farmers.  Try  it  before 
you  decide.  Catalog  on 
Barn  Ventilation  Free. 
Worth  money  to  you. 

QUEEN  CUPOLA  CO. 

.100  Peek  St.,Cresco,  la. 


-Seed  Corn 

that  tests  95  to  10096 


AINS WORTH  p 


Sold  tinder  absolute  gemination  guarantee.  Test 

the  corn  yourself  twelve  days.  If  not  up  to  germi- 
nation guarantee  enclosed  with  shipment,  return 
at  our  expense  and  we  refund  purchase  price. 
Every  bushel  of  Ainsworth  corn  Is  dried  In  the 
plant  and  hand  sorted  three  timei.  All  crate  corn 
dried  on  racks.  We  own  our  own  farms— 1,000 
acreB— grow  our  own  seed— do  not  ship  an  ear  of 
"crib corn."  Wehave  both  1913  and  1912  crop. 
The  largest  Seed  Corn  drying  building  In  the 
world.  Get  our  32-page  1914  Corn  Book  FREE. 
W.T.  AINSWORTH  A  SONS,  Box  v  .Mason  City.  III. 


Com  Saver  Beet 


Fattens  Hogs  for  one-tenth  the  price  of 
corn— keeps  them  healthy.    Cattle,  cowa 
and  calves  thrive  on  it,  too.  This  is  a  new 


'fit    sugar  beet  we  brought  from  Germany— the 
i?l    best  we  could  find.    All  who  have  fed  it  re- 
port big  success.   Write  today  for  prices  and 
free  catalogue  on  this  real  money-maker. 

GRISWOLD  SEED  CO. 
155  So.  10th  St.      Lincoln,  Nebr. 


OLD  SEED  CORN 

PRANK  J.  RIST.  Box  4,  Humboldt,  Neb. 


4  leading 
varieties. 
T  e  s  ted 
and  guar- 
anteed. 


17  O  17  17  ?  SEND  TODAY 
*    *V  SZt  Htm        FOR  OUR 

1914  TREE  and  SEED  BOOK 

Everything  for  the  orchard,  field  and  gar- 
den Our  stock  is  the  best  quality.  Sur- 
prisingly low  prices.  Drop  us  a  card  today 

YAGER  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  3 1 S  FREMONT.  NEB. 


SWEET  CLOVER 


Seed  direct  from  grower. 
Price  and  circular  how  to 
grow  it,  Free.  John  A.  Sheehan,  R.  4,  Falmouth,  Ky 


GOV 


ERNMENT  Positions  are  easy  to  get.  Mj 
free  booklet  X  78  tells  how.  Write  todav — 
NOW.    EARL.  HOPKINS.  Washington.  D  C. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  i  .for- 
mation 3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Climatic  conditions,  land 
laws,  best  lands  for  any  particular 
crop,  best  sections  for  fruit 
growing,  stock  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming — all  such  facta  may 
lie  had  if  you  will  simply  send 
postage  for  reply,  and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  famlliea  read  It. 
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Danger!  Look  Out  for  Alfalfa  Leaf  Weevil! 

This  Insect  Has  Already  Cost  Utah  Alfalfa  Growers  an  Immense  Fortune  and  Must  Be  Guarded  Against 


HE  alfalfa  leaf  weevil   is   a  snout 

T beetle  which  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States  from  the  coun- 
try around  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  By  some  unknown  means  it 
was  carried  into  Utah,  probably 
in  household  goods  or  packing.  It 
has  spread  throughout  Utah  and  into  Wyoming 
and  Idaho.  The  weevil  was  first  discovered 
near  Salt  Lake  City  in  1904,  where  it  damaged 
several  acres  of  alfalfa,  causing  a  loss  of  about 
half  the  first  cutting  and  all  the  second. 

In  all  probability,  only  a  few,  possibly  only 
one  pair  of  adult  beetles  survived  the  trans- 
porting from  their  native  country  to  America, 
and  it  was  six  to  eight  years  before  they  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer  in  whose  field  they 
were  working.  Even  after  they  were 
discovered  and  seen  in  other  fields  sev- 
eral miles  distant,  it  was  not  until  three 
years  later  that  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  experiment  station  was 
called  to  them  and  not  until  1908  that 
the  Utah  experiment  station  began 
working  to  control  them.  Even  then, 
on  account  of  scarcity  of  funds,  the 
work  progressed  slowly. 

In  six  years,  from  the  time  of  their 
discovery  until  1910,  the  infested  area 
had  increased  until  it  covered  a  terri- 
tory about  sixty  miles  wide  by  seventy 
miles  long,  composed  of  Salt  Lake 
county  and  the  counties  adjoining.  By 
September,  1911,  it  had  extended  across 
Utah  into  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  In  1912 
the  state  of  Utah  lost  approximately 
one-half  its  alfalfa  crop,  an  immense 
fortune,  all  through  tfiis  insect,  which 
by  this  time  had  been  fought  for  four 
years. 

Every  man  who  grows  alfalfa  should 
be  on  the  watch  for  this  pest.  That  is 
the  best  protection  against  it  we  can 
have.  There  is  grave  danger  of  its 
spreading  to  the  corn  belt  states.  Prof. 
E.  G.  Titus  of  the  Utah  experiment  sta- 
tion, says  he  counted,  eighteen  adult 
beetles  in  the  vestibule  of  a  sleeping  car  and 
has  seen  many  more  on  freight  cars.  Thus  the 
many  trains  running  east  and  west  from  Utah 
can  carry  the  beetles  and  spread  the  infection  to 
our  alfalfa  fields. 

Any  farmer  who  finds  any  kind  of  an  insect 
working  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  his  alfalfa 
plants  should  at  once  get  specimens,  of  both  in- 
sects and  injured  plants  and  send  them  to  his 
state  experiment  station  for  identification.  If 
the  presence  of  the  weevil  is  thus  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  state  departments  they  can  be- 
gin fighting  them  immediately. 

The  alfalfa  leaf  weevil  is  a  dark  brown  snout 
weevil  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The 
adults  are  frequently  speckled  with  black.  It 
lives  through  the  winter,   hibernating   in  the 


stubble  and  under  the  trash  left  about  the  fields- 
It  comes  forth  in  the  early  spring  ready  to  be- 
gin feeding  on  the  tender  alfalfa  shoots.  The 
egg-laying  period,  begins  early  in  April  and  con- 
tinues through  May  and  June,  the  exact  length 
of  this  period  depending  on  the  season.  With 
the  sharp  snout  the  female  punctures  the.  stem 
of  the  alfalfa  plant  and  deposits  the  eggs 
therein,  providing  an  excellent  feeding  place  for 
the  tiny  worm,  which  soon  hatches  out.  Four 
egg  nests  have  been  found  in  one  stalk  and  as 
many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs.  It  is  estimated 
that  75  per  cent  of  all  eggs  laid  are  fertile.  One 
plant  has  been  found  which  sustained  1,300 
eggs.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  rapidly  these 
insects  increase.     The  adult  beetle  has  some 


Fig  1 — Alfalfa  leaf  weevil  worm  en- 
larged three  times.  Notice  character- 
istic crescent  shape. 

Fig1  2 — Alfalfa  leaf  weevil  beetle  en- 
larged six  times. 

Fig  3 — Stock)  of  alfalfa  showing 
puncture  in  stem  and  badly  eaten  leaves. 


so  badly  damaged  that  they  do  not  make  any 
second  growth. 

Various  methods  of  getting  rid  of  these 
beetles  have  been  tried  in  Utah.  They  have  had 
the  street  sweepers  from  the  cities  out  to  sweep 
the  fields  and  the  sweepings  have  been  burned 
and  all  rubbish  cleared  away  which  could  give 
winter  refuge.  The  first  crop  has  been  cut  early 
and  the  hay  burned.  The  keynote  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  not  remedy,  but  prevention.  If  you 
find  any  insect  eating  your  alfalfa,  send  speci- 
mens of  it  in  to  the  experiment  station  at  once, 
and  thus  the  pest  may  'be  combatted  from  the 
very  beginning,  saving  perhaps  housands  of  dol- 
lars for  yourself  and  the  other  farmers  in  your 
locality. 

We  consider  this  alfalfa  leaf  weevil 
a  serious  menace<  to  the  alfalfa  grow- 
^\  ers  of  the  corn  belt.  If  you  dis- 
cover any  of  these  beetles,  or  any 
worm  or  beetle,  in  your  fields,  we 
If  you  discover  any  of  these  beetles,  or 
any  worm  or  beetle,  in  your  fields,  we 
hope  you  will  send  specimens  not  only 
to  your  experiment  station,  but  also  to 
us,  as  we  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  this  pest  that  we  may  be  able 
to  render  the  most  efficient  service  to 
our  readers  in  combatting  the  ravages  of 
the  alfalfa  weevil. 


flying  ability,  and  this  helps  to  keep  one  locality 
from  getting  overcrowded. 

The  larvae  or  worm  goes  through  several 
stages  in  its  development,  gradually  increasing 
in  size,  eating  first  on  the  inside  of  the  stem, 
then  up  the  stalk  and  into  the  tiny  leaf  buds. 
When  full  grown  the  worm  is  about  half  an  inch 
long  and  is  normally  somewhat  crescent  shaped. 

After  having  eaten  the  stems  and  leaves  and 
finished  this  stage  of  its  existence,  the  worm 
spins  a  tiny  cocoon  on  the  plant  or  ground  and 
rests  a  while,  finally  emerging  as  a  beetle.  Dur- 
ing the  alfalfa  season  there  are  two  such  crops 
of  beetles,  all  feeding  on  the  alfalfa  plants.  The 
result  of  these  attacks  is  usually  the  loss  of 
about  half  the  first  cutting,  and  the  plants  are 


Green  Cabbage  Worms 

Soon  little  white  butterflies  will  be 
flitting  over  the  fields  of  young  cabbage 
and  cauliflower — pretty  little  things  that 
make  the  poets  seize  their  paper  and 
pens  and  write  spring  poems.  But  these 
little  white  butterflies  are  laying  the 
eggs  that  hatch  into  the  most  unpoetic 
green  worms  that  destroy  the  cabbages. 
If  the  butterflies  are  caught  and  de- 
stroyed early  in  the  season,  there  will  be 
fewer  worms  to  kill  later  on.  If  the 
worms  are  allowed  to  get  a  start,  spray- 
ing with  paris  green  will  be  the  best  pro- 
tection for  the  cabbages — one  pound  of 
paris  green  to  each  ten  gallons  of  water. 


Cucumber  and  Squash  Bugs 

Plant  more  seeds  than  you  expect  to  raise, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  come  up  dust  them 
well  with  paris  green  and  air-slaked  lime.  This 
is  the  best  treatment  for  the  common  striped 
cucumber  beetle.  The  squash  bugs  have  to  be 
picked  off.  Get  the  eggs,  too,  wherever  you  find 
them.  These  bugs  suck  the  juice  from  the 
plants,  sapping  their  vitality. 

Later  in  the  season,  after  harvesting  the 
crop,  it  is  wise  to  destroy  the  vines,  thus  lessen- 
ing the  annoyance  from  these  pests  for  the  com- 
ing year. 
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Buying  Seed  for  Next  Year's  Corn  Crop 

Timely  Little  Reminders  of  Things  to  Be  Considered  When  You  Have  to  Buy  Your  Seed 


ID  you  save  your  seed  corn  this  last 

D season?  If  you  did  not,  reports 
from  different  experiment  stations 
in  the  middle  west  go  to  show 
i  h a  t  it  will  be  difficult  for  yoa  .  o 
obtain  satisfactory  seed  for  plant- 
ing next  spring.  The  quantity  of 
good  seed  to  be  had  is  limited;  poor  seed  is 
even  more  plentiful  than  usual. 

The  first  essential  requisite  in  buying  seed 
corn  is  to  get  it  as  near  home  as  possible.  Ex- 
periment after  experiment  has  shown  that  a 
variety  or  type  of  corn  yields  almost  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  adapted  to  the  locality  in  which  it 
is  grown;  and,  vice  versa,  the  yield  is  decreased 
almost  in  the  ratio  as  the  seed  is  planted  north 
or  south  of  its  source.  Seed  grown  as  near 
your  home  as  possible,  then,  is  the  best  for  you 
to  purchase.  If  you  insist  on  sending  to  a  firm 
at  a  distance,  send  east  or  west  in  preference 
to  north  or  south. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  advisability 
of  purchasing  seed  corn  as  near  your  home  as 
possible,  a  comparative  test  of  both  kinds  will 
prove  convincing.  You  want  seed  corn  that 
will  give  you  a  large  yield  this  year — not  seed 
corn  that  you  must  adapt  to  your  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions — seed  corn  that  may  not  give 
you  a  good  yield  until  after  several  years  of 
adaptation.  It  will  be  to  your  advantage, 
furthermore,  to  buy  your  seed  corn  from  a 
neighbor,  if  possible,  since  community  co-opera- 
tion in  growing  the  same  variety  of  corn  has 
been  found  desirable  and  profitable. 

Know  the  Grower's  Methods  • 
The  second!  essential  requisite  in  buying  seed 
com  is  to  make  your  purchase  from  a  grower 
who  practices  approved  methods  of  seed  corn 
growing  and  seed  selection.  The  personality 
of  the  grower  of  seed  corn  is  as  important  in 
plant  production  as  is  that  of  the  producer  of 
high-class  live  stock  in  live  stock  production. 
The  man  from  whom  you  buy  your  seed  corn 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  character- 
istics of  desirable  corn,  should  practice  modern 
methods  of  seed  corn  production  and  should  use 
rigorous  selection  and  careful  storing. 

The  third  essential  requisite  in  buying  seed 
corn  is  to  buy  it  in  the  ear.  Unless  you  are  an 
exceptional  expert,  you  cannot  tell  the  kind  of 
ears  that  have  gone  to  make  up  a  bushel  of 
shelled  seed  corn.  More  than  this,  when  you 
buy  seed  corn  in  the  ear  you  have  a  chance  to 
select  for  a  certain  type  of  corn — and  how  im- 
portant this  is]  Uniformity  in  size,  shape  and 
other  characteristics  is  greatly  appreciated  to- 
day— it  is  to  your  interest  to  grow  corn  of  a 
type  which  meets  your  requirements  of  soil 
and  climate.  The  man  who  sells  the  shelled 
seed  corn  may  have  put  ears  in  that  are  not  en- 
tirely adapted  to  your  conditions. 

Frauds  in  Shelled  Corn 
This  is  another  disadvantage  in  buying  seed 
from  a  distance.  One  of  the  biggest  frauds 
that  is  worked  on  the  unsuspecting  seed 
purchaser  is  effected  by  selling  seed  corn 
shelled.  Several  examples  of  such  fraud  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  Men  have  made 
it  a  practice  to  purchase  "nubbins"  at  the  low- 
est market  price  and  then  sell  them  shelled  as 
first-class  seed  corn  at  a  high  price  per  bushel. 
The  purchasers  would  not  have  taken  the  corn 
as  a  gift  for  hog  feed  had  they  seen  it  in  the 
ear — but  they  bought  it  eagerly  when  it  was 
shelled  and  placed  on  the  market.  It's  high 
time  that  an  end  were  put  to  this  fraud.  Nor 
is  the  deception  all — the  method  used  in  storing 
the  seed  corn  is  important.  While  you  cannot 
tell  definitely  how  well  com  has  been  stored 
when  you  purchase  it  in  the  ear,  you  surely 
stand  a  better  chance  than  when  you  buy 
shelled  seed  corn. 

The  fourth  essential  requisite  is  to  pay  the 
(4) 
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Well  Formed  Ears,  with  Deep,  Well  De- 
veloped Kernels 

price.  It  costs  money  to  produce  good  seed; 
a  careful  seed  corn  grower  cannot  grow  his 
product  at  the  same  price  per  bushel  that  you 
grow  your  general  field  corn.  If  the  seed  corn 
grower  demands  a  premium  and  you  are  cer- 
tain that  he  has  what  you  want,  don't  be  afraid 
to  reward  him.  More  than  this,  this  type  of 
seed  corn  grower  prefers  to  sell  seed  corn  in 
the  ear  because  he  wants  you  to  appreciate  what 
he  sells  you.  A  man  who  uses  bargain-counter 
methods  in  purchasing  seed  corn  is  surely 
"penny-wise  and  dollar  foolish."  Forget  the 
price  if  the  man  has  the  kind  of  seed  corn  that 
j'ou  want. 

When  you  have  purchased  your  seed  corn, 


whether  you  buy  it  on  approval  or  not,  the  next 
thing  is  to  select  for  type.  Here  the  question 
arises,  "Can  I  use  the  corn  score  card  for  this? 
Or,  are  ears  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  score  card  necessarily  adapted  to  my  use 
for  seed?"  It  has  been  stated  that  the  score 
card  used  for  judging  live  stock  is  not  well 
adapted  to  use  for  selecting  breeding  animals. 
Is  this  same  statement  possible  in  the  use  of 
the  score  card  in  choosing  seed  corn?  Let  us 
see.  The  man  who  chooses  seed  ears  for  plant- 
ing will  first  of  all  determine  the  type  that  he 
considers  adapted  to  his  local  conditions,  and 
then  the  characteristics  of  the  ears  themselves 
as  they  compare  with  the  pre-determined  type. 
The  score  card  is  a  valuable  adjunct  in  select- 
ing corn  for  seed,  but  it  is  not  all.  High  pro 
ducing  ears  are  generally  high  scoring  ears,  hut 
not  necessarily  so.  Productive  power  should 
be  the  vital  factor  considered  in  choosing  seed 
corn.  Ears  of  corn  that  are  well  formed  and 
have  deep,  well-developed  kernels,  such  as  the 
score  card  requires,  are  those  which  normally 
give  high  yields.  Breeding  experiments  have 
birought  out  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Uniformity  of  the  seed  ears  is  important. 
Scrub  corn  will  result  from  the  mixi-ng  of  types 
not  uniform.  When  this  uniformity  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  type  suited  to  the  local  conditions 
a  high  yield  is  probable.  To  the  novice  it  may 
seem  extravagant  to  throw  away  high-priced 
seed  corn  ears,  but  experiments  have  shown 
that  it  is  a  profitable  practice  in  the  end. 
Store  in  Dry  Place 

After  a  man  buys  a  high-priced  seed  corn  he 
should  store  it  carefully.  Many  a  good  lot  of 
seed  corn  has  been  ruined  by  improper  storing. 
In  the  olden  days  grandfather  hung  the  seed 
corn  ears  to  the  rafters  of  the  smoke  house  or 
kitchen.  This  gave  him  a  dry  place,  and  since 
the  corn  was  well  dried  out  before  he  placed  it 
there,  he  accomplished  the  desired  result  in 
storing  seed  corn.  Seed  corn  should  be  stored 
after  it  has  become  dry  in  a  place  where  it  will 
not  become  damp;  hundreds  of  bushels  of  seed 
coin  have  had  their  germinating  power  de- 
stroyed by  becoming  wet  and  then  frozen. 
Freezing  does  not  injure  dry  ears,  but  it  is 
mighty  hard  on  wet  ones.    If  the  corn  when 
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obtained  is  not  thoroughly  dry,  having  become 
wet.  in  shipment,  it  should  be  hung  in  a  warm, 
room  where  the  air  circulates  freely.  A  care- 
ful buyer  should  not  think  of  purchasing  seed 
corn  that  is  wet,  or  which  has  not  been  prop- 
erely  stored;  neither  should  a  careful  salesman 
ship  anything  but  thoroughly  dry  ears. 

Test  for  Germination 
Before  planting  seed  corn  every  ear  should 
be  tested  for  germination.     Especially  is  this 
true  this  spring.    Testing  for  germination  in- 
sures a  good  stand,  and  this  means  a  marked 


saving;  it  costs  something  to  replant  and  there 
is  a  delayed  maturity  of  the  crop.  Either  the 
sawdust  box  or  the  "rag  doll"  method  of  testing 
may  be  used.  Not  less  than  six  kernels  should 
be  taken  from  each  ear  before  testing.  Do 
your  testing  comparatively  early.  Do  not  put 
it  off  until  the  day  you  are  ready  to  plant  your 
crop.  Putting  off  the  testing  of  seed  corn  often 
menns  that  it  is  never  done  at  all. 

If-  you  pay  your  hard-earned  cash  for  good 
seed  corn,  make  up  your  mind  to  treat  well  the 
resulting  crop.   Good  seed  alone  never  did  in- 


sure success  in  corn  growing.  You  know  that 
good  live  stock  will  not  give  a  maximum  pro- 
duction when  subjected  to  "shabby"  treatment; 
you  expect  to  give  this  class  of  live  stock  bet- 
ter care  than  you  give  your  grade  stuff.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  good  seed  corn.  The 
plants  coming  from  it  demand  better  prepared 
fields,  more  careful  planting  and  better  culti- 
vation than  ordinary  seed.  But  when  given 
good  treatment  it  repays  its  cost  many  times 
over;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  elements 
leading  to  success  in  crop  production. 


How  Pure  Seed  Laws  Help  the  Farmer 

Good  Laws  Properly  Enforced  Make  it  Impossible  to  Sell  You  Weed  5eed  Unless  You  Want  It 


HERE  are  about  fifteen  states  in 

Tthe  union  which  have  laws  regu- 
lating  the    sale    of  agricultural 
seeds.    Among    these    are  Iowa, 
Nebraska,   North  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota,   North    Carolina,  Virginia, 
Oregon     and    Washington.  Iowa 
was  the  first  state  to  legislate  along  this  line, 
and  Nebraska  was  among    the    last,  having 
passed  its  seed  law  in  1911. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  a  law  to  punish 
a  man  for  stealing  from  his  neighbor  until 
someone  stole  something.  There  was  no  need 
for  seed  laws  until  conditions  became  such  that 
seed  buyers  and  honest  seed  dealers  needed 
protection.  In  years  past  it  has  not  been  un- 
usual to  find  seeds  labeled  red  clover  or  alfalfa 
which  were  from  10  to  50  per  cent  yellow  tre- 
foil or  sweet  clover.  A  few  years  ago  either 
yellow  trefoil  or  sweet  clover  could  be  bought 
for  about  6  cents  per  pound,  while  clover  or 
alfalfa  were  worth  from  10  to  15  cents. 
Canadian  blue  grass,  which  costs  about  half  as 
much  as  Kentucky  blue  grass,  was  sold  for  the 
Kentucky  product  or  used  to  mix  with  it.  Only 
an  expert  could  detect  such  adulterations.  Such 
conditions  have  caused  the  passage  of  pure  seed 
laws. 

Two  Types  of  Seed  Law 

In  general,  the  laws  of  the  various  states 
are  very  similar,  mostly  patterned  after  that  of 
Iowa,  which  Nebraska  copied  exactly.  The 
laws  are  of  two  types — those  which  prohibit  the 
sale  of  certain  noxious  weed  seeds  and  those 
which  permit  the  sale  of  these  weed  seeds  in 
small  quantities,  provided  their  presence  is  in- 
dicated on  the  label. 

Nebraska  and  Iowa  belong  to  the  first  class, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds  which 
are  not  free  from  the  seeds  of  dodder,  quack 
grass,  wild  oats,  Canadian  thistle,  wild  mustard 
and  cockle.  The  active  enforcement  of  this 
law  in  Nebraska  was  begun  February  1,  1914, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  seed  inspector,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inspect  seeds  offered  for  sale  in 
this  state. 

On  the  list  of  noxious  weed  seeds  which  are 
prohibited  from  being  sold,  dodder  will  receive 
the  most  attention,  as  it  occurs  most  frequently 
and  affects  ou<r  two  most  important  forage 
crops.  The  reports  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  seed  testing  division  show 
that  in  years  past  there  have  been  offered  for 
sale  in  the  Missouri  valley  states  large  quanti- 
ties of  alfalfa  seed  which  contained  dodder. 

Weeds  Originally  Imported 

Enormous  quantities  of  alfalfa  and  red 
clover  seed,  as  well  as  many  grass  seeds,  are 
imported  each  year  from  European  countries 
which  have  strict  laws  regulating1  the  quality 
of  seed  which  can  be  sold  within  their  own 
boundaries,  but  no  laws  regulating  what  can  be 
exported  to  the  United  States.  About  a  year 
ago  congress  passed  a  seed  importation  act 
which  will  keep  out  inferior  grades  of  seeds, 
but  prior  to  that  time  this  country  has  been  a 


dumping  ground  for  inferior  European  seeds — 
the  "tailings"  from  their  cleaning  machines. 

In  this  way  the  United  States  has  become 
infested  with  dodder  and  other  weeds  which 
are  natives  of  Europe.  Now  domestic-grown 
seed  carries  the  seeds  of  these  introduced 
weeds,  and  it  is  indeed  time  that  we  took  action 
to  bring  about  a  cleaning-up  process. 

No  farmer  should  consider  using  clover  or 
alfalfa  seed  that  contains  any  dodder  seed,  as 
the  plant  is  extremely  hard  to  eradicate  and 
may  cause  the  loss  of  the  crop  if  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Dodder  is  a  parasitic  vine  which  winds  itself 
about  the  stem  of  the  alfalfa  or  clover  plant 
and  steals  nourishment  from  them.  It  is  a 
reddish  brown,  thread-like  vine,  having  neither 
leaves  or  roots.  The  seeds  vary  in  size,  but  are 
frequently  too  large  to  clean  out  if  they  once 
get  into  clover  or  alfalfa  seed. 

In  order  to  eradicate  dodder,  isolated 
patches  may  be  cut  and  burned.  In  case  it  is 
widely  distributed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut 
and  burn  all  the  hay  and  put  the  field  for  sev- 
eral years  in  some  other  crop  which  will  admit 
of  open,  clean  cultivation.  If  dodder  can  be 
prevented  from  maturing  seeds  it  can  be  more 
easily  gotten  rid  of. 

How  the  Seed  Law  Works 

With  the  enforcement  of  the  seed  law,  dod- 
der seeds  in  clover  and  alfalfa  will  gradually 
disappear.  When  the  inspector  finds  seed, 
which  contains  dodder  it  will  be  condemned  and 
ordered  off  the  market.  Wholesale  dealers 
will  soon  refuse  to  buy  seed  which  is  not  free 


Our  Friends,  the  Birds 

Show  me  the  field  that  breeds  your 
harvest  pest 

Of  chinch  or  weevil, 

Where  all  the  blossoms  wither  with 
strange  evil, 

Or  where,  in  filmy  tents, 

The  hairy  creepers  gorge  in  regi- 
ments 

Your  budding  apple  boughs; 
Show  your  ancestral  elms 
Gaunt-limbed    with    leprosy,  which 

overwhelms 
Their  green  old  age  in  death; 
Or  those  swift  locust  clouds,  w"hose 

breath 

Blasts  the  ripe  loviliness  of  spring! 

Show  these,  and  more 

Than  these,  and  cry  on  Ornis!  She 
shall  bring — 

From  hill  and  shore 

And  plain — her  winged  flocks  and 
warbling  broods, 

And  swinge  away  their  deadly  mul- 
titudes. 

—Percy  Mackaye,  in  the  Century. 
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from  dodder,  and  the  farmer  will  no  longer  bo 
paying  at  the  rate  of  from  $10  to  $20  per  hun- 
dred for  noxious  weed  seeds. 

Every  farmer  should  immediately  take  steps 
to  rid  his  fields  of  dodder  and  other  weed  pests, 
especially  if  he  produces  seed  for  his  own  or 
his  neighbors'  use,,  or  to  sell  to  dealers.  This 
is,  a  thing  which  works  in  a  circle.  If  the 
dealer  sells  good,  clean  seed  to  the  farmer  to 
sow,  the  farmer  can  produce  clean  seed  to  sell 
to  the  dealer. 

What  the  Labels  Mean 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
this  law  is  that  it  requires  seed  dealers  to  label 
all  lots  of  one  pound  or  over  of  agricultural 
seeds.  If  the  seed  is  as  good  as  the  standard 
set  by  the  law,  or  better,  the  label  may  bear  the 
word,  'Standard."  If  it  is  below  the  standard, 
it  must  tell  what  per  cent  is  pure  seed  and  also 
the  per  cent  and  character  of  the  impurities. 
The  label  must  also  tell,  when  possible,  where 
the  seed  was  grown. 

No  farmer  needs  any  better  assistance  in 
buying  seeds  than  this — to  be  told  exactly  how 
pure  the  seed  is.  For  instance,  alfalfa  to  be 
marked  "Standard"  must  be  96  per  cent  pure 
and  75  per  cent  germination.  If  such  seed  is 
offered  for  sale  beside  a  lot  of  alfalfa  which  is 
only  80  per  cent  pure  and  60  per  cent  germina- 
tion, the  buyer  at  once  realizes  the  advisability 
of  taking  the  better  seeds,  even  at  a  few  cents 
per  pound  higher  price. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  extremely  hard  to 
see  any  advantage  in  buying  seeds  markel 
"extra  fancy"  at  2  or  3  cents  per  pound  more 
than  seeds  marked  "choice"  or  "prime,"  when 
to  the  ordinary  observer  they  looked  exactly 
alike  and  in  many  cases  were  exactly  alike  ex- 
cept in  price. 

You  Should  Insist  on  Good  Seed 

It  has  actually  been  the  ridiculous  custom 
of  some  seed  dealers,  so  anxious  were  they  to 
give  their  customers  what  they  wanted,  to  grade 
down  cleaned  seeds  by  putting  back  into  them 
chaff,  dirt  and  foreign  seeds  which  had  previ- 
ously been  cleaned  out,  in  order  to  fill  an  or- 
der for  cheap  seed.  Farmers  can  do  a  great 
deal  toward  bringing  about  better  seed  condi- 
tions by  insisting  on  high-grade,  clean  seed, 
sold  under  a  label  giving  information  as  to  its 
character.  The  inspector  will  see  that  the 
dealer  gives  accurate  information  on  his  label 
by  taking  samples  which  will  be  tested  in  the 
state  laboratory. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  quality  of 
seed  offered  for  sale  will  improve  rapidly  with 
the  enforcement  of  this  law.  No  seed  dealer 
can  sell  seed  which  is  only  To  per  cent  pure  and 
contains  from  ten  to  fifty  different  kinds  of 
weed  seeds,  when  he  has  to  put  this  informa- 
tion on  the  label,  any  more  than  a  grocer  can 
sell  granulated  sugar  mixed  with  fine,  white 
sand  if  he  has  to  tell  his  customers  that  the 
sand  is  there.  Consequently,  inferior  grades 
of  seeds  will  gradually  disappear  and  only  bet- 
ter grade  seeds  will  be  found  on  the  market. 
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According  to  A.  H.  Beckoff, 
county  agent,  85  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  in  Seward  county,  Nebraska, 
have  their  seed  corn  selected. 


Representatives  of  the  railway 
commissions  of  the  states  of  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are 
trying  to  secure  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  lower 
freight  rate  on  apples.  According 
to  the  apple  growers  in  the  Missouri 
valley,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates  to  com- 
pete with  apples  from  the  north- 
west. 


What  One  Little  Pair  ot  Bugs  Did 

Just  one  little  pair  of  bugs  in  an  alfalfa  field  some  fifteen  years 
ago.  And  they  increased  and  multiplied  and  had  a  good  time  eating 
up  the  alfalfa,  and  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  them  until  there  were 
so  many  that  the  alfalfa  crop  of  a  whole  state  was  in  danger.  That  is 
the  story  of  the  alfalfa  leaf  weevil  as  told  on  page  3  of  this  issue  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  Then  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
fields  of  Utah,  and  now  Idaho  and  Wyoming  are  affected  and  all  our 
alfalfa  fields  are  in  grave  danger.  Money  is  being  appropriated,  men 
are  working  and  studying,  and  for  years  to  come  we  will  live  in  terror 
of  the  alfalfa  leaf  weevil,  even  if  we  do  not  see  our  worst  fears  real- 
ized. Fortunes  will  be  poured  out  of  the  state  and  national  treasury 
to  combat  this  little  brown  bug.  Eventually  we  will  conquer  him, 
but  not  until  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  and  lost  on  his  ac- 
count. 

Suppose  the  man  who  first  discovered  the  weevils  in  his  field  had 
found  out  what  they  were  and  warned  his  neighbors.  Suppose  the 
weevils'  life  history  had  been  looked  into  by  the  men  employed  by  our 
agricultural  departments,  who  are  paid  to  do  just  such  work  and 
would  have  done  it  had  they  been  warned  that  the  weevil  was  working 
in  American  fields.  Suppose  they  had  quarantined  those  fields  and 
cleaned  them  and  disinfected  them  until  not  a  beetle  remained  in 
them.  We  would  probably  have  heard  nothing  about  the  alfalfa  leaf 
weevil  and  would  not  have  realized  what  a  danger  we  had  escaped. 
Instead  of  this,  the  men  in  whose  fields  the  beetles  were  busy  paid  no 
attention  to  them  and  the  weevils  flew  gaily  into  adjoining  fields, 
devastated  them  and  increased  to  a  point  where  it  will  take  years  to 
conquer  them.  Now  they  no  longer  depend  on  their  wings  to  get 
about,  but  appear  to  ride  at  their  ease  in  palace  Pullmans.  They 
seem  to  be  anxious  to  see  the  country  and  may  want  to  homestead  in 
the  corn  belt.  The  only  way  to  do  if  they  try  to  make  their  homes 
with  us  is  to  be  on  the  watch,  catch  them,  warn  our  "crop  doctors" 
and  let  them  get  busy.  If  any  man  sees  a  strange  bug  in  his  alfalfa 
field  or  finds  evidences  of  the  alfalfa  being  eaten  this  coming  spring, 
in  justice  to  himself,  his  neighbors  and  the  other  farmers  of  his  state 
he  should  report  this  bug,  sending  specimens  to  his  experiment  station, 
or,  they  may  be  sent  to  us,  if  you  prefer. 

If  you  had  trouble  with  any  alfalfa  pest  last  year,  let  us  know 
about  it.  Alfalfa  is  one  of  our  biggest  and  most  important  crops. 
It  is  invaluable  to  the  farm  and  live  stock  interests  of  our  middle 
western  states.  It  is  threatened  by  a  grave  danger,  and  the  only  way 
of  combatting  this  danger  is  to  take  it  at  the  beginning  and  work 
together  against  it.  Co-operation  is  the  big  topic  of  the  time.  Let 
us  put  it  into  effect  by  co-operating  against  this  threatened  danger. 


The  Shackleford  good  roads  bill 
has  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of 
282  to  42.  It  appropriates  $25,000,-  i 
000,  to  be  divided,  $65,000  to  each 
state  and  the  remainder  among  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  the  number  of  miles  of  post 
roads.  Each  state  must  co-operate 
by  appropriating  a  dollar  for  every 
dollar  furnished  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  bill  now  goes  to  the 
senate. 


A  farmers'  exchange  has  been  or- 
ganized in  Marion  county,  Missouri. 
Among  the  things  listed  are  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  hogs,  corn,  oats,  clover 
and  alfalfa  seed.  In  the  first  three 
weeks  the  business  of  the  associa- 
tion amounted  to  $1,250.  The  ex- 
change list  is  kept  in  the  office  of 
the  county  agent.  There  are  no 
commissions,  the  purpose  of  the  ex- 
change being  to  bring  buyer  and 
seller  together. 


Lditors  and  Free  Passes 

The  editors  of  Nebraska  are  to  be 
commended  on  the  stand  they  have 
taken  on  the  free  pass  question. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Press  Association  has  adopted  a 
new  rule  on  State  Fair  advertising. 
No  passes  will  be  accepted  by  the 
editors,  and  in  the  future  the  coun- 
try press  will  deal  with  the  State 
Fair  the  same  as  it  does  with  the 
railroads  and  other  institutions 
which  formerly  flooded  the  editor 
with  free  passes.  Following  is  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  executive 
committee: 

That,  Whereas,  The  so-called  pass  to 
the  country  editor  seems  to  be  a  burning 
<|uest;on  of  scandalous  proportion  with 
the  management  of  the  State  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, and, 

Whereas,  The  Nebraska  Press  Asso- 
ciation is  not  a  charity  organization  and 
its  membership  is  composed  of  reputable 
business  men,  who  are  neither  bribe 
takers  nor  bribe  givers,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  executive  com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  state  resent  the  imputation  that 
It  Is  a  charity  organization  by  declining 
all  so-called  courtesies  that  may  be  of- 
fered by  the  State  Fair  Association  In 
the  way  of  passes,  and  that  In  the  future 
all  notices  and  other  forms  of  advertising 
for  said  State  Fair  Association  be  de- 
clined unless  paid  for  at  regular  adver- 
tising rates. 


Dairying  in  the  West 

The  dairy  train  tor  the  carrying 
of  dairy  information  to  the  people 
has  spread  to  the  Rocky  mountain 
country.  Experts  from  the  Colo- 
rado Agricultural'  College  have  or- 
ganized a  special  dairy  train  on  the 
Sant  Fe  lines  in  that  state,  which 
started  February  16  and  will  spend 
ten  days  traversing  various  inter- 
ested dairy  sections,  teaching  the 
people  how  best  to  manage  the 
dairy  work  on  the  western  farm  and 
ranch. 

This  train  will  consist  of  seven 
properly  fitted  cars  for  this  work. 
It  will  also  instruct  on  forage  crops 
and  the  construction  of  the  silo  and 
the  value  of  silage.  This  plainly 
emphasizes  the  growth  of  the  dairy 
west  and  the  great  demand  now  for 
the  dairy  cow  in  districts  heretofore 
regarded  as  the  range  cattle  coun- 
try. 


Are  you  feeding  a  balanced  ration 
that  will  produce  both  bone  and 
flesh  in  your  growing  animals? 


Significant  Cow  Facts 

Some  significant  facts  were 
brought  out  in  a  recent  cow  test  on 
a  farm  near  Lander,  Wyo.  Fifteen 
cows  were  included  in  the  test.  The 
results  show  that  72  per  cent,  three 
cows  out  of  four,  of  the  pure-breds 
are  profitable,  while  only  25  per 
cent,  one  cow  out  of  four,  of  the 
grades  show  a  profit. 

The  cow  giving  the  lowest  butter- 
fat  test  of  any  in  the  herd  (3.2  per 
cent)  is  by  far  the  most  profitable 
animal.  This  is  strong  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  the  high  testers  are  not 
necessarily  the  best  cows.  Many 
farmers  have  the  erroneous  idea  that 
the  most  profitable  cows  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  highest  testers.  The 
total  yearly  production  is  what 
counts.  Hence  the  importance  of 
keeping  some  record  of  each  indi- 
vidual. 

Why  should  any  farmer  feed  a 
cow  that  does  not  pay  for  her  board? 
Isn't  it  good  common  sense  to  keep 
tab  on  youir  cows  so  you  may  know 
whether  they  are  paying  their  way 
or  not? 


Where  spraying  Is  not  practiced 
insects  take  one-half  the  apple  crop. 
For  the  whole  country  this  would 
mean  20,000,000  barrels. 


Pugsley's  County  Fair  School 

Prof.  C.  W.  Pugsley  of  the  Ne- 
braska University  College  of  Agri- 
culture suggests  introducing  into 
"the  county  fairs  of  Nebraska  in  1014 
an  exhibit  from  the  agricultural  col- 
lege and  experiment  station.  This 
exhibit  would  consist  of  a  large  col- 
lection 'of  valuable  and  interesting 
material  from  the  experiment  sta- 
tion; also  pictures  thrown  on  can- 
vas by  lantern  and  slides  illustra- 
tive of  lectures  to  be  delivered  by 
extension  department  lecturers. 

This  is  a  new  departure,  but  in 
the  judgment  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege and  its  corps  of  instructors 
should  be  very  interesting  and 
profitable  to  young  and  old  visitors 
at  the  fair.  If  this  proves  to  meet 
the  expectation  of  the  agricultural 
college  people  and  the  county  fair 
managements,  it  will  be  made  a  per- 
manent feature  of  county  fair  at- 
traction, and  additional  equipment 
will  be  provided  to  cover  a  larger 
field  of  exhibiticr  than  can  now  be 
considered. 

The  present  proposition  is  to  pro- 
vide a  canvas  display  under  a  tent 
30x40  feet,  fully  equipped  with  ex- 
hibits of  grains  of  all  kinds,  boxed 
and  under  glass;  samples  of  soils, 
etc. — everything,  in  fact,  compris- 
ing a  good,  well-balanced  uisplay, 
and  such  as  can  be  ma^  of  educa- 
tional value  to  the  visitors.  These 
displays  will  be  taken  to  as  many 
county  fairs  as  apply  for  them  at  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation,  »and 
local  expense  while  on  exhibition. 

There  are  two  very  strong 
features  in  this  enterprise.  The  one 
is  that  it  will  help  the  county  fair 
in  educating  its  people  to  become 
more  interested  in  local  agricultural 
enterprise  and  the  importance  of 
patronizing  and  taking  part  in  the 
home  county  fairs.  The  other  is 
that  it  would  be  a  most  practical, 
njjonious  and  effective  advertise- 
ment for  the  agricultural  college, 
which  is  entirely  legitimate,  and 
should  be  prosecuted  with  more 
vigor  than  in  (lie  past  by  everyone 
at  all  associated  with  or  interested 
in  this  educational  institution. 
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County  Breeders'  Association 

The  most  profitable  enterprise  to 
which  the  stockmen  and  farmers  of 
any  county  can  give  their  time  and 
attention  is  the  County  Breeders' 
Association.  The  breeding  of  good, 
pure-bred  stock  must  be  sustained 
by  a  liberal  demand  for  this  stock, 
either  in  the  immediate  locality 
where  it  is  produced  or  from  outside 
advertising.  When  a  neighborhood 
or  community  has  acquired  the  rep- 
utation of  breeding  pure-bred  stock 
it  has  the  advantage  in  sales  over 
those  sections  or  districts  that  are 
not  so  advantageously  situated. 

A  community  of  breeders  has  it 
within  its  power  to  draw  trade,  from 
outside  by  simply  sticking  together, 
by  a  little  judicious  co-operation  in 
helping-  each  other  advertise.  Buy- 
ers prefer  stopping  in  a  community 
of  breeders  in  preference  to  hunting 
up  one  lone  isolated  breeder  where 
they  can  see  nothing  but  this  one 
herd  or  flock.  Organize  a  county 
association  if  there  are  not  to  exceed 
a  half  dozen  breeders  in  the  county, 
and  hold  combination  sales  in  the 
disposal  of  your  surplus  animals. 

A  public  stale  two  or  three  times 
a  year  may  be  held  at  some  central 
point,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
breeders'  association,  conforming  in 
all  respects  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  association. 
This  is  a  good  advertising  medium 
for  all  its  members  and  results  in 
pointing  the  way  to  a  centralized 
community  of  breeders  which  the 
public  recognize  as  possessing  pur- 
chasing advantages  above  and  be- 
yond that  of  the  individual  breeder. 
It  is  money  to  the  breeder  because 
it  is  comprehensive  advertising.  It 
is  money  to  the  buyer  because  he  is 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  look  over 
a  community  of  herds  in  making  his 
selections.  It  becomes  a  feature  of 
educational  interest  to  the  public, 
and  as  a  community  advantage  it 
teaches  good  fellowship  and  a  higher 
appreciation  of  one's  surroundings 
and  business  opportunities. 

Organize  the  breeders'  association 
because  of  the  social  and  educa- 
tional advantages  it  may  be  made  to 
carry  in  building  up  an  unprejudiced 
feeling  among  neighboring  breeders. 
The  discussions  that  may  be  devel- 
oped through  its  meetings  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  topics  of  common 
interest  to  all  of  its  members  is  one 
of  the  strongest  features  in  favor  of 
such  an  organization. 

Mares  as  Money  Makers 

What  people  are  most  interested 
in  is  a  big  profit  on  a  small  invest- 
ment, or  an  easy  money-making 
proposition  where  there  is  not  much 
labor  required,  and  the  revenue- 
yielding  incentive  well  grounded, 
certain  and  almost  beyond  question 
or  doubt,  except  the  possibilities  of 
life  and  death,  over  which  there  is 
no  seeming  security  other  than  in- 
surance, which  can  be  bought  at 
reasonable  cost. 

What  is  there  on  the  farm  in  way 
of  live  stock  or  machinery  that  will 
take  the  place  of  a  team  of  good 
draft  mares,  or  that  will  so  fully 
pay  their  way?  Besides  the  work 
they  do,  they  produce  each  year  a 
pair  of  colts,  a  prospective  team, 
that  at  3  years  old  will  turn  into  the 


farm  treasury  something  like  $400. 
What  other  investment  can  the 
small  farmer  of  small  means  engage 
in  that  will  yield  him  such  returns? 

A  team  of  good,  big,  strong  mares 
will  do  as  much  work  as  a  team  of 
geldings,  and  will  cost  no  more  to 
keep,  and  when  they  are  offered  for 
sale  have  this  one  advantage  over 
the  horse — that  they  are  producers 
and  have  a  money-making  power 
that  the  horse  does  not  possess,  and 
are  thus  worth  more  in  the  eyes  of 
many  buyers.  That  there  is  going 
to  be  an  increased  demand  for 
mares  of  good  size  and  good  quality 
to  be  used  in  breeding  mules  there 
is  every  reason  now  to  believe.  This 
demand  can  only  be  supplied  from 
the  big  class  of  mares,  and  there  is 
not  now  a  surplus  of  these. 

There  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
an  ever-increasing  demand  from  the 
new  homesteader,  the  little  farmer, 
the  man  who  has  heard  the  call, 
"Back  to  the  farm,"  and  who  is  in- 
troducing himself  to  the  soil  in  all 
its  intricacies  and  responsibilities  of 
cultivaton.  The  farm  team  is  the 
first  feature  of  necessity  in  the  long 
list  of  supplies  that  he  plans  for  his 
venture  in  agriculture,  and  he  is 
v^ery  likely  to  have  the  idea  of  mul- 
tiplication and  production  impressed 
upon  him  as  a  principle  in  farm  op- 
eration, and  of  course  will  be  look- 
ing for  a  team  of  mares. 

Farming  on  a  small  scale  is  a  bus- 
iness that  means  strict  economy  in 
all  its  investments  and  operations, 
because  it  is  usually  prosecuted  on 
small  capital.  There  is  not  much 
invested,  but  it  is  usually  all  the 
operator  has,  and  often  more  than 
he  really  owns.  He  must  econo- 
mize, and  his  team  power  must  help 
him  in  this  feature  of  saving.  It 
will  pay  every  farmer,  and  especially 
the  smaller  farmers,  to  consider  the 
big  draft  mare  and  remember  that 
she  is  a  sure  money-maker. 


Save  the  Heifer  Calves 

How  often  have  we  heard  this 
proclamation  issued,  and  how  often 
have  we  seen  its  note  of  warning  by 
the  agricultural  press.  And  yet  we 
see  and  hear  of  the  most  flagrant 
and  careless  violations  of  good  judg- 
ment and  good  sense  by  cattle  own- 
ers and  cattle  breeders — men  who 
are  sacrificing  to  the  veal  trade  their 
heifer  calves  of  good  breeding  and 
inherited  good  quality.  If  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  cattle  industry 
could  only  appreciate  what  it  means 
to  have  pure-bred  stock;  if  they 
could  only  understand  the  value  that 
all  these  better  quality  of  heifer 
calves  that  are  now  being  sacrificed 
for  a  few  dollars  in  the  veal  market 
would  represent  in  two  or  three 
years,  when  saved  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, there  would  at  once  come  a, 
great  change  over  the  heifer  market 
and  heifer  demand  of  the  country. 

There  are  two  extremes  in  this 
heifer  calf  proposition.  One  is  the 
advocacy  of  saving-  all  heifer  calves 
regardless  of  quality,  a  prohibition, 
in  fact,  of  the  slaughter  of  calves, 
especially  females.  This  view  is  ar- 
bitrary and  would  result  in  great 
damage  to  the  general  cattle  quality 
of  the  country.  There  are  thousands 
of  calves  produced  each  year  in 
every  cattle-growing  state  that  arc 
not  fit  to  reproduce  their  kind,  and 
if  continued  for  this  purpose  would 
add  greatly  to  the  army  of  scrubs 
that  intelligence  and  skillful  breed- 
ing are  endeavoring  to  weed  out  and 
discard  through  the  only  legitimate 
and  economical  avenue  of  disposal — 
the  beef  market. 

The  ruthless,  unbridled  slaughter 
of  good,  well-bred  heifer  calves  is  a 
serious  proposition,  and  one  that 
cannot  he  controlled  so  long  as  the 
great  army  of  feeders  with  interests 


directly  in  opposition  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  best,  is  permitted  to 
have  its  way.  The  baby  beef  advo- 
cate encourages  the  feeding  and 
slaughter  of  the  best,  and  this  feeder 
sentiment  will  prevail  over  the 
"Save  the  heifer  calf"  sentiment  un- 
til such  time  as  these  choice  heifer 
calves  will  command  a  price  for 
their  use  as  breeders  distinctly  above 
any  price  that  the  baby  beef  and  veal 
calf  demand  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  custom  is  now  quite  prevalent 
among  the  dairy  cattle  breeders  and 
fanciers  of  putting  the  price  of  their 
choice  heifer  calves  out  of  reach  of 
the  veal  calf  dealer.  There  is  now 
a  market  for  good,  well  marked 
dairy-bred  calves  of  age  to  feed  or 
wean  that  is  making  this  class  of 
cattle  desirable  to  develop  into  milk- 
ers. The  beef  cattle  breeders  are 
approaching  the  same  condition  in 
trade  for  the  choice,  well-marked 
heifer  calves  of  their  several  breeds. 
It  will  pay  now  to  buy  up  all  the 
choice  heifer  calves  you  have  room 
to  take  care  of,  for  future  develop- 
ments. It  matters  not  whether 
they  are  representatives  of  the  beef 
or  dairy  breeds.  The  demand  for 
the  better  grades  of  cattle  ha3 
started  in  earnest. 


Some  of  the  college  professors  are 
getting  themselves  into  trouble. 
A  prominent  agricultural  magazine 
publisher  deplores  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  agricultural  college  professors 
are  editing  departments  in  farm  pa- 
pers, thus  selling  the  standing  given 
them  by  their  official  positions.  On 
top  of  this  comes  a  notice  from  a 
mid-west  college  that  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  its  engineering  depart- 
ment has  been  asked  to  resign  be- 
cause he  tested  a  mechanical  ap- 
paratus for  a  private  manufacturing 
firm  and  pronounced  it  good,  which 
opinion  he  allowed  to  be  quoted  in 
its  advertising  matter. 


JOHN  DEERE 


Nothing  takes  the  place  of  accuracy' 


Selection 

The  "Natural"  drop 


This  machine  maintains 
high  accuracy  even  with 
ordinary  seed.  With  well 
selected  seed  its  dropping 
accuracy  is  practically 
perfect. 


Make  your  corn  ground  pay  you  with  the  largest  possible 
yield,  by  making  sure  that  the  required  number  of  kernels  is 
in  each  hill. 

The  seed  must  be  there.  Every  "miss"  means  just  that 
much  thinner  stand.  No  amount  of  cultivation  can  make 
up  for  inaccurate  planting.  The  loss  of  one  ear  from  every 
hundred  hills  costs  you  the  price  of  one  bushel  per  acre. 

For  years  the  John  Deere  Company  has  concentrated  on 
accuracy  in  planting  devices.  The  "Oblique  Selection" 
solves  the  problem. 

The  results  of  its  use  are  so  profitable  that  many  corn 
growers  have  discarded  the  best  of  previous  machines.  It  is 
as  far  ahead  of  the  old  Edge  Drop  as  it  was  ahead  of  the 
round  hole  plate. 

Make  your  spring  planting  the  start  of  your  biggest  corn 
crop  by  accurate  dropping.  The  John  Deere  "Oblique  Se- 
lection" will  do  it.    The  machine  is  a  splendid  investment. 


Free  Book  Gives 
Valuable  Corn  Facts 

Write  us  today  for  free  booklet  "More  and  Better  Corn". 
It  tells  you  why  the  average  yield  for  the  United  States  is 
only  25  bushels  an  acre,  whereas  better  methods  have  pro- 
duced 125,  175  and  even  255  bushels  per  acre  in  places.  It 
also  describer,  and  illustrates  the  John  Deere  "Oblique  Selec- 
tion" Corn  Planter.    The  book  to  ask  for  is  No.  D15. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


s 
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The  Spreader 
with  the  Beater 
on  the  Axle. 


Easy  to  load.  Only  hip  high  to 
the  top  and  still  has  big  drive  wheels. 

Here's  the  reason  for  the  great 
strength,  wonderful  simplicity  and 
good,  everyday  working  qualities  of 
the  John  Deere  Spreader — 

Beater  and  all  driving  parts 
mounted  on  the  rear  axle  (patented). 
No  strain  on  frame.  No  shafts  to 
get  out  of  line.  No  chains,  no 
clutches,  no  adjustments.  Only  half 
the -pa i  ts  heretofore  used  on  the  sim- 
plest spreader. 

Light  draft  because  of  few  parts, 
the  roller  bearings  and  the  beater  and 
apron  being  driven  directly  from  the 
rear  axle. 


BOOKS  FREE  SE^Tej^S 

Deere  Spreader  will  also  receive  "Farm  Manures 
and  Fertilizers".  This  book  tells  all  about  manure, 
how  to  apply  it  and  how  to  double  the  value  of 
each  load  by  a  proper  system  of  top  dressing.  To 
get  it  ask  for  our  Package  No.  Ylo 


John  Deere,  Moline,  III. 


STOP  WASTE  LABOR 


"To  lift  a  load  into  a  wagon  4 
leet  from  the  ground  on  old 
high  wooden  wheels  is  a  foolish  ' 
waste  of  labor  when  you  can  easily1 
lower  the  wagon  bed  and  LIFT  ONIA 
2  FEET.  Why  don't  you  stop  wasting 
your  labor?  Lower  your_wagon  bed  2  feet  by^ 
equipping  with  low  (~) 

Empire  Steel  Wheels 

Far  stronger  than  wooden  wheels.  Can 
not  rot  or  bow.  NO  BREAKDOWNS. 
No  repair  bills.  Life  savers  for  horses 
hauling  over  muddy  roads  and  soft  stub- 
ble fields.  Satisfaction  fully  guaranteed 
or  money  back  quick.  Write  today  for 
SO-DAY  JTO  RISK  TRIAL  OFFER.  , 

Empire  Manufacturing  Co. 

Box  49F  Qulncy,  III. 

CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
i  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Car  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 

INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL- 


Bolster  Springs 


ny  wagon  a  sprliiif  wajfon.  Prevent^ 
age  to  eetfs,  fruit,  etc.,  on  road  to  market.  Soon 
cotl — produce  brings  more — wa^ou  lasts  longer. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Very  resilient  and  durable.    The  standard  sprin(fs_ol  ] 
America  since  1889.  40  ilzes — fit  any  wajfon —  ~~ 
fiustain  load  up  to  5  tons.    If  not  at  dealer's, 
write  us.     Catalog  and  fistful  of  proof  free. 
HARVEY  SPRINO  CO.,   762  Q7IHSI,,    RACINE,  WIS. 


GUARANTEED 


FREE 


,<l  yo 


TO  EVERY  BOY  AND  OIRt.  We 

give  a  fine  hureka  Camera 
and  complete  outfit,  plates, 
c.wlth  full  instructions.  Just 
name  and  address,  we  send  you 


Hotbeds  Are  Easy  to  Make 


By  L.  H.  Cobb 


T 


J4  paiiet-.  Cold  Tyr  Neeillet.  Sell  i  papers 
fur  10c.  cMng  a  Thimble  ftee.  Win  n  Hold 
aeml  u«   II, e  $1.20  and  the  Camera  and 
complete  outfit  U  youra.  AddteHft 
GLOBE  CO.,  Dept.  /     Greenville,  Pi. 


HERE  should  be  a  hotbed  on 
every  farm.  I  suppose 
there  would  be  if  all  farm- 
ers really  knew  how  easy 
they  are  to  make,  and  how  little  real 
expense.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor 
really  desirable,  to  use  glass  unless 
there  is  someone  who  can  give  such 
beds  careful  attention.  Plants  un- 
der glass  will  be  practically  useless 
unless  air  is  given  them  as  the 
weather  permits,  and  they  require 
so  much  attention  that  the  average 
farmer  cannot  give  it.  I  have  sel- 
dom used  glass  at  all  in  raising 
plants. 

Your  bed  must  be  made  right  if 
you  would  succeed  with  it,  and  it  is 
right  here  that  most  failures  are 
made.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make 
them  right,  but  it  requires  care  as 
to  details.  A  poor  bed  may  heat  up 
intensely  hot  all  at  once,  and  soon 
subside,  or  it  may  never  heat  at  all. 
It  may  burn  the  plants  up  in  spots 
and  give  no  heat  in  others.  A  hot- 
bed made  right  is  about  as  certain 
to  succeed  as  any  undertaking  where 
definite  conditions  produce  a  defin- 
ite result. 

The  depth  of  the  bed  depends 
upon  what  you  want  to  grow  in  it, 
and  how  early  you  want  to  plant  it. 
A  deep  bed  heats  slowly  and  lasts  a 
long  time  with  an  even  slowly  de- 
creasing heat.  A  shallow  bed  heats 
up  quicker  and  gets  hotter  at  first, 
but  will  not  last  so  long.  For  to- 
matoes or  for  early  forcing  of  rad- 
ishes I  like  a  bed  made  about  two 
feet  deep,  and  not  less  than  eighteen 
inches.  For  sweet  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage plants,  where  the  beds  are  to 
be  used  late,  I  make  them  about  ten 
inches  to  a  foot.  The  bed  should  be 
eight  or  ten  inches  wider  than  you 
intend  to  make  the  frame. 

The  manure  for  the  bed  must  be 
fresh  ho/rse  manure,  with  not  too 
much  bedding.  Never  use  manure 
that  has  heated  until  it  blackened  if 
you  can  get  any  other,  for  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  heat,  and  do  not  use  any 
that  has  burned  until  it  is  grayish, 
for  it  is  perfectly  useless.  If  it  is 
not  just  about  as  wet  as  it  will  stand 
without  water  running  out  of  it, 
water  it,  before  piling,  as  you  haul 
it.  I  always  turned  a  hose  on  it  as 
it  was  pitched  from  the  wagon,  one 
man  handling  the  hose  and  seeing 
that  it  was  all  wet  up  evenly.  Pile 
the  manure  the  first  time  on  high 
ground,  so  any  surplus  water  shall 
have  a  means  of  running  off,  and 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  it  too  wet. 
It  is  a  surprise  to  most  persons  who 
r"  ke  their  first  beds  how  much 
water  tney  need,  but  the  regular 
steady  heat  depends  on  the  moisture 
in  the  manure.  Manure  that  is  wet 
enough  will  not  burn  greyish  in  the 
bed,  but  will  rot  down  gradually. 
When  3  ou  stir  the  pile  the  first  time 
if  there  are  spots  that  are  turning 
gray  you  have  not  given  it  enough 
water. 

In  u  few  days  after  the  manur& 
Ins  been  piled  it  will  need  to  be 
forked  over  to  mix  up  the  first  to 
heat  Willi  the  other,  thus  making  It 
heat  evenly.  Usually  it  begins  to 
heal   within  twenty-four  hours,  and 


the  second  day  can  be  forked  over, 
but  it  will  do  it  no  hurt  to  remain  a 
day  longer.  Fork  over  a  second 
time,  and  then  when  it  heats  up 
3'  -  in  put  in  the  bed. 

In  packing  the  manure  in  the  bed 
ca~e  must  be  taken  to  get  it  as  even 
as  rossible,  and  tramp  it  until  it  is 
as  solid  as  you  can  get  it.  An  even, 
Folid  bed  heats  evenly  all  over.  Fill 
with  manure  to  the  very  top  of  the 
hole  you  dug;  and  then  cover  with 
si::  inches  of  soil  if  for  early  rad- 
ishes or  tomatoes.  Four  inches  will 
do  for  sweet  potatoes.  Put  the 
frame  on  top  of  this  soil,  and  then 
bank  up  a  little  all  around  it.  Your 
bed  will  settle,  but  you  must  watch 
that  it  does  not  settle  so  any  water 
from  the  outside  can  run  down  into 


Glass-Covered  Beds  Must  Be  Well 
Ventilated 

it.  I  have  seen  beds  watersoaked 
after  they  had  started  to  heat  by 
having  a  stream  of  water  from  some 
ditch  run  into  them.  Look  out  for 
this,  for  a  watersoaked  bed  will 
never  heat. 

Any  kind  of  boards  will  make  a 
frame,  and  the  kind  of  cover  you  in- 
tend using  will  govern  its  making 
greatly.  If  you  use  glass,  make  a 
tight  frame  of  good  material,  about 
eight  inches  high  in  front  and  six- 
teen inches  at  the  back.  If  you  are 
intending  to  cover  it  with  a  sheet  of 
canvas  when  the  weather  is  cold  and 
let  it  go  without  any  covering  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  you  can  make 
any  shaped  frame.  If  you  intend  to 
use  muslin  or  regular  plant  bed 
cloth,  either  on  frames  or  in  one 
large  curtain,  you  will  want  the 
front  lower  than  the  back,  and  stays 
every  little  ways.  I  have  used  the 
plant  bed  cloth  to  good  advantage, 
and  frames  made  of  it  will  last  for 
years  if  they  are  kept  in  the  dry 
when  not  in  use.  Some  nights  you 
might  have  to  protect  the  beds  by 
putting  some  heavier  covering  over 
them  where  the  muslin  or  plant  bed 
cloth  are  used,  but  seldom,  unless 
you  are  starting  them  very  early.  I 
seldom  use  any  covering  over  sweet 
potatoes,  for  the  weather  is  getting 
mild  before  they  should  be  planted. 
Plants  grown  under  muslin  or  plant 
bed  cloth  get  all  the  air  they  need, 
but  the  cover  should  be  removed  as 
much  as  possible  to  give  all  the  light 
you  can  and  harden  them  off,  mak- 
ing them  sturdy.  Keep  a  hotbed 
we'l  watered,  for  the  moisture  will 
t  mper  the  heat  of  the  manure,  but 
dc  not  keep  it  saturated  by  contin- 
ual little  waterings. 

Knowing  the  source  and  quality 
of  your  garden  seed  Is  about  half 
the  fight  in  producing  a  good  gar- 
den. 


Ask  any  farmer  who  owns  a  Far- 
mers' Favorite  Grain  Drill,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  drill  to  do 
better  work;  that  it  will  sow  any 
seed  from  grasses  and  clovers  to 
bush  lima  beans,  that  it  puts  the 
seed  in  the  ground  at  an  ever 
depth  ;  that  it  covers  the  seed 
right;  that  it  is  simple,  easy  on 
both  man  and  team;  that  repair 
cost  is  small;  that  it  does  all 
claimed  for  it. 

Farmers'  Favorite  Drills  are  made 
in  both  Grain  and  Fertilizer  styles, 
with  either  Single  Discs,  Double 
Discs,  Hoe  or  Shoe  Furrow  Open 
ers.    One-horse  sizes  up. 

Send  for  Farmers'  Favorite  Cata- 
logue. Read  it  and  go  to  yout 
dealer  and  insist  on  seeing  the  drill 
that  is  sold  under  such  a  liberai 
warranty. 


'  '    Incorporated  i-~ —  , 


6PRiNGriELD,  Ohio,  U.fi.A. 


Lumber,  Millwork,  Shingles, 
Sash  and  Doors  and  Mouldings 

Delivered  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
Let  us  save  you  50%  on  your  next 
house  or  barn  bill.  Prompt  shipments 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  lists  of  ma- 
terial wanted.  Will  furnish  reference 
if  desired.  LOCAL  LUMBER  COM- 
PANY, 11th  &  Q  Sts.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


YOUR 
WATER 


WHY  PAY  FOR  CASOUN 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREE  I 
Cel  •  Big,  Heavy.  Powerful, 
Light  Running,  Dooole  Geared 


SEND  f  OR  CATALOG 

,  Wo  Alto  build  Ideal  Feed 
Millt.  Pump  Jacka,  Hand 
Grinding  Mult  lot  Poultry  Rait, 
era,  Gaaoline  Engines,  En  tils  ge 
Cuttert  tta  Brats  Candle  Sticks 
STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
312  Salmon  Avenue.  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS  r 


 13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 

"StroneeBt.  heaviest  wire.  Double  s?al- 

— vunizotl.  pQtlaabj  others  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  prices 
^direct  from  factory.  Over  t&u  wtyleii  for  every  purpose— 
■hot,  sheep,  poultry,  raonit,  homo,  cattle.  Also  lown 
Ffoneo  and  Kutos  of  nil  styleii.  M:iil  poatal  for  cntulotf  and 
'sample  to  tent  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
VrJE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Department  till  Clavoland.  Ohio 


EffsF*" Why  Pay  Two  Prices  For  Fences! 


liny  direct  from  our  factory.  Hundreds  of  exclu- 
sive styles.  Wire  nnd  Orniimcntnl  Iron  Ktinrnn- 
teed  Fences  for  every  purpose;  Gates,  etc.  «*"Writo 
for  Free  Catalan,  First  Order  and  Karl  y  lluyer's  Offer! 

Ward  Pun.o  MIK.  CO.,       ;:l  Ponn  St.,  Dooatur,  Ind. 
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How  to  Keep  Paint  Brushes 

L§sy  Way  to  Have  One  Ready  for  Use 


F  AN  up-to-date  farmer  were 
asked,    'What    is    it  you 
want  and  never  have?"  he 
might    answer,    "A  paint 
brush  that  will  paint." 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  ag- 
gravating experiences  of  my  life  to 
find  that  nearly  always  a  new  brush, 
after  being  used,  has  been  stowed 
away  in  the  cellar  or  the  barn  and 
the  paint  on  it  allowed  to  harden.  I 
believe  that  if  we  always  had  a  good 
working  brush  on  hand  our  outbuild- 
ings, fences,  wagons  and  farm  ma- 
chinery would  get  painted  oftener 
and  would  last  a  good  while  longer 
than  they  usually  do.  Very  often, 
especially  during  the  long  winters, 
there  occurs  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
morning  or  afternoon  when  one  of 
the  boys  or  the  hired  man  could 
paint  up  one  of  the  wagons,  or  per- 
haps the  sills  or  doors  in  the  par- 
lor or  kitchen.  We  look  around, 
find  the  paint,  also  the  brush,  but 


the  latter  is  as  hard  as  stone.  No 
use  trying  to  soften  it  with  turpen- 
tine. If  the  last  man  who  used  it 
had  washed  it  in  soap  and  hot  water 
it  would  be  all  right  now.  But  un- 
less you  stand  over  the  boy  or  the 
hired  man  with  a.  club  he  won't  wash 
the  brush.  So  I  found  that  it  wa:; 
necessary  to  discover  some  easy  way 
of  keeping  brushes  that  would  not 
require  much  more  effort  than 
dropping  them  in  the  corner. 

Finally  I  rigged  uip  a  water-tight 
tin  box  about  two  feet  long,  one  foot 
wide  and  seven  inches  high.  The 
box  is  divided  into  compartments  by 
partitions  which  run  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  each  partition  being  a 
little  wider  than  the  brushes  it  is 
intended  to  hold.  Enough  linseed 
oil  is  placed  in  the  box  to  bring  the 
level  of  the  oil  about  five  inches 
from  the  bottom.  Bore  a  hole 
through  the  handle  of  each  brush 
and:  thread  the  handles  when  not  in 


Every  Day 


finds  put  that  coffee  drinking  is  the  unsuspected  cause 
of  various  aches  and  ills — that 

Steady  nerves  and  a  clear  brain  are  often  impos- 
sible to  the  regular  coffee  drinker. 

Our  work  is  to  tell  the  facts  about  coffee— then 

It's  Up  to  You 

to  decide  from  your  own  condition  and  feelings  whether 
to  stick  to  coffee,  with  such  handicaps  as  biliousness, 
headache,  nervousness,  indigestion,  heart  trouble  and 
sleeplessness— or  make 

A  Fair  Test 

Quit  coffee  absolutely  for  10  days,  and  use  the 
pure  food-drink — Postum.  Then  take  count  of  yourself 

If  you  find,  as  thousands  of  others  have,  that  the 
coffee  troubles  are  disappearing,  you'll  know 

"There's  a  Reason" 
for 

POSTUM 

— sold  by  Grocers  evervwhere. 


use  on  a  stiff  wire  a  little  longer 
than  the  compartment  .is  wide.  Let 
the  ends  of  the  wire  rest  on  the 
sides  of  the  box  and  the  bristles  of 
the  brush  hang  down  into  the  oil, 
which  completely  covers  them.  The 
bristles,  however,  do  not  touch  the 
bottom.  This  arrangement  secures 
two  purposes — the  bristles  remain 
perfectly  straight  and  soft  and  the 


Handy  Paint  Brush  Box 

oil  will  keep  them  pliable  indefi- 
nitely. The  handles,  of  course,  re- 
main perfectly  clean. 

Brushes  kept  in  this  way  are  bet- 
ter than  new  ones,  because  after  a 
brush  has  been  used  it  works  easier 
and  lays  on  paint  smoother  than  a 
new  one.  A  painter  will  "break  in" 
a  new  brush  almost  as  reluctantly  as 
we  used  to  "break  in"  a  new  pair 
of  shoes. 

A  tight  tin  cover  for  the  box  pre- 
vents the  entrance  of  dust  and  dirt 
and  keeps  the  oil  from  evaporating. 
The  evaporation  of  the  oil  is  so  slow 
that  it  can,  however,  be  disregarded. 

Treating  Seed  Wheat 

In  recent  years  much  wheat  has 
been  injured  by  closed  or  stinking 
smut.  Loss  from  this  source  is  de- 
plorable, because  it  can  be  prevented 
so  cheaply.  Practically  all  the 
wheat  loss  from  smut  in  Colorado  is 
lost  because  of  the  ravages  of  the 
stinking  smut.  Within  the  last  year, 
upon  farms  of  which  the  experiment 
station  had  record,  the  portions  of 
the  fields  which  had  the  seed 
treated  according  to  directions  suf- 
fered practically  no  loss,  and  where 
the  seed  was  not  treated  the  loss 
varied  from  very  little  up  as  high  as 
75  and  SO  per  cent  in  extreme  cases. 

The  cost  of  treatment  is  so  cheap, 
so  easy  and  simple  to  apply,  that  it 
would  seem  good  policy  to  make  an 
investment  by  treating  all  seed 
wheat  for  planting  in  the  spring  of 
1914.  The  seed  wheat  should  be 
run  through  a  good  fanning  mill  to 
remove  all  of  the  kernels  which 
have  the  smut  on  the  inside.  These 
kernels  are  always  light.  Sound  seed 
which  has  been  run  through  the  mill 
will  probably  have  a  large  quan- 
tity of  spores  of  the  smut  adhering 
to  the  outside.  The  formalin  treat- 
ment kills  these  spores,  thus  protect- 
ing the  crop  from  injury.  The  cost 
for  treating  the  seed  for  an  acre  is 
only  a  few  cents,  and  the  saving 
sometimes  means  from  50  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  crop.  Can  you  afford 
to  neglect  seed  treatment? 

The  Colorado  experiment  station 
keeps  on  hand  at  all  times  pamph- 
lets giving  complete  directions  for 
the  treatment  of  seed.  These  can 
be  obtained  by  addressing  a  letter 
to  the  director. 

ALVIN  KEYSER. 
Colorado  Experiment  Station. 


If  s  Different 

There  is  one  threshing 

machine  that  is  different 

from  all  others. 

It  beats  the  grain  out  of  the 

straw. 

All  others  depend  upon  its 
dropping  out. 

The  Red  River  Special  is  de- 
signed to  save  all  grain,  and 
it  does  it.    Avoid  waste. 

Hire  A 

Red  River  Special 

It  Saves  The  Farmer's  Thresh  Bill 

The  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man 
Behind  the  Gun,"  the  Beating 
Shakers  which  hold  and  beat 
the  straw  until  all  the  grain  is 
beaten  out,  are  found  only  in 
the  Red  River  Special.  It  will 
save  your  grain  and  not  waste 
your  time.  You  can't  afford  to 
have  work  done  by  incompetent 
and  out  -  of  -  date  threshing 
machines.  The  extra  grain  you 
save  will  more  than  pay  your 
thresh  bill.  Write  today  for  free 
copy  of  "Thresher  Facts." 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

(In  continuous  business  sines  ISiS) 
Builders  of  Threshers.  Wind  Stackers, 
Feeders,  Steam  Engines  and  Oil -Gag 
Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


1000%  Returns  From 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Bier 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  SI. 200  from  40 
acres  tha  first  year—  $750  in  extra  crops 
every  year  after.   Get  the  catalog  of  the 


Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

You  can  clear  an  acre 
of  stumps  a  day.  30  days' 
free  trial.  Guaranteed  3 
years.    Special  Introduc- 
tory price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog. 
HEBCCLFS  5IFO.  CO. 
IS5-  31MSI. 
teoltnlllf. 
Ion* 


Three  Minutes 
Sharpens  Dull  Ax 

"Took  just  3  minutes  to  pnt  very  dull*ax  in  per- 
*ect  order"  writes  J.  A.  Sudan,  of  Newark, 
Del.   DIMO-GR1T,  the  new  artificial  dia- 
mond sharpening  wheels,  quickly  and 
I  easily  sharpen  plow  points,  saws. 
F  discs,  Bickles  ,  ensilage  knives,  ana 
all  farm  tools. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 


Metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive,  dust- 
proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing  ma- 
chine. 25  times  faster  than  grndatone,  10 
time9  better  than  emery.    Will  not  draw 
temper.    Special  attachments:  forge,  milk 
tester,  jig  saw,  rip  saw.  lathe,  drill,  etc. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 
tool  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer.  Luther 
Grinder  Mfg.  Co.  843  So.  Water  St.  Milwaukee.  Wis  . 


EtECTBlC 


Z 


Save  draft  —  save  repair 
Don't  rut  roads  or  h*Ms.  Send  today  for  fri 
liustrated  catalog  r>f  «  keels  and  wagons. 
Electric  Wheel  Co..  53    Elm  St..  Quincy.  III. 
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The  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
pays  you  the  Commissions  that 
other  Companies  pay  their  agents 

THE  POSTAL  LIFR  is  the  only  Company  that  opens  its 
doors  to  the  public  so  that  those  desiring  sound  insurance- 
protection  at  low  cost  can  deal  directly  for  it,  either  personally 
or  by  correspondence. 

Whether  you  call  or  write,  you  make  a  guaranteed  saving  cor- 
responding to  the  agent's  commission  the  first  year,  less  a  rnod- 
erate  advertising  charge.  This  first-year  Commission  Dividend 
ranges  up  to 

of   the  Premium 
Whole-Life  Policies 


40% 


on 


STRONG  POSTAL  POINTS 
First :  Standard  policy- 
reserves,  now  nearly 
$10,000,000.  Insurance  in 
force  nearly  $50,000,000. 
Second:  Old-line  legal 
reserve  insurance  —  not 
fraternal  or  assessment. 
Third:  Standard  policy- 
provisions,  approved  by 
the  State  Insurance  De- 
partment. 

Fourth  t  Operates  under 

strict  State  require- 
ments and  subject  to  the 
United  States  postal 
authorities. 

Fifth:  High  medical 
standards  in  the  selec- 
tion of  risks. 
Sixth:  Policyholders' 
Health  Bureau  provides 
one  free  medical  exami- 
nation each  year,  if  da- 
sired. 


In  subsequent  years  you  get  the 
Renewal  Commission  other  compa- 
nies, pay  their  agents,  namely  7)4%, 
and  you  also  receive  an  Office-Ex- 
pense Savins  of  2%,  making  up  the 


POSTAL  LIFE  BUILDING 

35  Nassau  St..  New  York 


Annual 
Dividend  of 


9i% 


Guaranteed 
in  the  Policy 


And  after  the  first  year  the  POSTAL  pays  contingent  divi- 
dends besides,  depending  on  earnings  as  in  the  case  of  other 
companies. 

Such  is  the  POSTAL  way  :  it  is  open  to  you.  Call  at  the 
Company's  offices,  if  convenient,  or  write  now  and  find  out 
the  exact  sum  it  will  pay  you  at  your  age — the  first  year 
and  every  other. 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

The  Only  Non-Agency  Company  in  America 
WM.  R.  M ALONE,  President 

35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Asset* : 

nearly 

$it,ooo,eoo 


See  How  Easy  It  Is 

In  writing  simply  say :  Mail  me  in- 
i  surance-particulart  for  my  age  as  per 
T.  C.  P.  for  Feb.  Jl. 
In  Your  Letter  be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  Full  Name. 

2.  Your  occupation. 

3.  The  Exact  Date  of  your  Birth. 
No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you; 
the  Postal  Life  employs  no  agents. 


Insurance 

in  force 
nearly : 
$50,000,000 


TOWER  CULTIVATORS 

Are  the  best  for  corn  cultivation  ^ 

Are    "      •  potato  " 

Are    "      "      "    bean  ■ 
Are    ■      "     "    cotton  " 
They  avoid  root  pruning  entirely 
They  slaughter  all  noxious  weeds 
They  form  the  desired  IDEAL  mulch 
Thus:  they  mature  crops  much  earlier 
Largely  increase  the  average  yield 
Write  for  20th  Century  corn  book  today 

J.  D.  Tower  &  Sons  Co. 
^r^^3r^Street^le^idota^nJno^ 


YOUR  ROOFING  AND  EXPOSED  SHEET  METAL  WORK 
Will  give  lasting  service  and  batiHfuctiou  if  made  from 

M»OU0 

W  BEST  BLOOM  ~W 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 


i'iniiiwir,if  | 


i  <  i  ill    ,-,.|;i|,ii.il  forCiilvertH.  Tanks,  SIIoh,  Hoofing,  Siding  and  all 
■inn  of  xlieet  metal  work.    A i-OLLO  HoollnK  I'rodui  tH  are  Bold  l>y 
i«lit  by  leading  dealers.    W  rite  for  "Hotter  ]inildlnKn"  booklet. 
±  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^APPLETON  MFG 


t 


842FARGO  ST.,  BATAVIA.  ILL. 

MAKE  GOOD 

Crinders  and  have  for  Thirty  Years 

but  the  now  Hall  Kearini'.  <'"»'<■  ' Irlndintf . 
Mlttt  ItuiiiuiiK, Stroll  I.'.  Durable  No.  1'2  Ih  a  Marvel. 
UrinrlH  ear-corn  or  •mall  ithiiih,  vvilh  Appleton 
01  Otber  1  to  X  It  ,P,  Gasoline  or  Kerosine  Engines. 


HIloFlllcrs.IIUBk 
erH.HpreuderH.Wind 
Mllln.  TowerH,  Wood 
.SawB.HtiellerH.JaekH.Oom 
I'lckern,  Corn  Buappcru, 
t'oddcr  Cutters. 


Buying  Horses  at  Auction 


Ways  in  Which  Green  Buyers  Are  Misled 


EVEN  years  old  and  sound 
as  a  new-born  colt,  barring 
a  car  bruise  on  the  left 
thigh!"  At  this  a  half 
dozen  whips  began  to  crack,  and  a 
nice  little  bay  chunk  comes  gallop- 
ing frantically  up  in  front  of  the 
auctioneer's  box. 

How's  this  for  a  model?  Guess  he 
would  fill  the  bill  on  any  Fifth  ave- 
nue wagon,  wouldn't  he?  We're 
selling  him  sound  and  to  work 
double.  What  do  I  hear  to  start 
him?  One  hundred  fifty?  All  right, 
then,  what  will  you  start  him  at? 
One     hundred     twenty-five.  Good! 


kles,  a  few  hairs  off  the  heel  and  a 
speck  in  her  right  eye,  but  it's  a 
long  way  from  her  eye  to  her  heart, 
and  she  can  see  you  a  mile  off.  Sell 
her  to  hitch  single  or  double.  A  nice 
lady's  mare.  Good  anywhere  and 
safe  for  anyone  to  drive.  Alright! 
Let's  go!" 

And  so  it  goes.  A  horse  auction  is 
veritably  a  school  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  horses.  For  the  man  who 
has  an  eagle  eye  and  sound  judg- 
ment it  may  be  a  safe  place  to  make 
purchases,  but  woe  unto  the  unwary 
or  the  slow  thinker,  for  when  hordes 
are  going  under  the  hammer  at  the 


Everybody    Comes   to    Town    Horse  Sale  Day 


Lets  go.  Thirty!  Now,  thirty-five, 
you  from  Philadelphia!  Forty? 
Thirty-seven  fifty.  Good!  Now 
forty!  No?  Well,  we'll  sell  him 
then,  as  we  have  400  more  to  chug 
through  here  before  night." 

"Wait  a  minute,  colonel!" — this- 
from  the  wearer  of  a  big  fur  over- 
coat, hickory  cane  and  diamond  shirt 
stud,  who  has  been  biting  vigorously 
upon  an  unlighted  cigar.  "That's  my 
horse.  He  cost  me  a  hundred  and  a 
half,  and  at  that  the  farmer  said  I 
was  stealing  him.  And  I've  fed  him 
four  days  and  paid  the  freight.  You 
can't  get  that  kind  without  putting 
up  the  money.  But  it's  my  funeral, 
so  go  ahead  and  sell  him!" 

"Men,  that  horse  is  worth  more 
money.  Forty?  Forty.  Good!  For- 
ty-two fifty?   All  right,  he  is  yours 


rate  of  one  a  minute  there  is  no  time 
for  meditation.  The  people  who  are 
doing  the  selling  have  a  habit  of  oc- 
casionally forgetting  to  mention  qsil 
unsoundness.  If  the  purchaser  nor- 
tices  anything  later  which  was  not 
called,  he  can  reject  his  purchase  or 
demand  a  "bush"  of  the  seller.  Reg- 
ular buyers  on  the  markets  are  well 
aware  of  this.  After  the  auction  is 
over  they  examine  their  purchases 
carefully,  and  if  they  find  anything 
that  was  not  called  in  the  ring  they 
promptly  reject  them.  The  "innocent 
purchaser,"  however,  who  is  not  fa- 
miliar with  market  customs,  very 
often  pays  more  than  the  animal  is 
worth. 

How  Defects  Are  Called 
A  man  at  the  entrance  of  the  auc- 
tion ring  examines  each  horse  just 


GRINDERS 


Waiting  lor  Their  Turn  to  Come 


at  $140.  Bring  on  the  next!'  At 
this  the  auctioneer  hits  the  box  with 
a  piece  of  hose  and  another  horse 
comes  prancing  in.  Judging  from  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  deal  was 
closed,  we  might  fairly  assume  that 
this  was  a  bona  fide  bid,  and  that  the 
thirty-seven  fifty  bid  was  Imaginary 
or  made  by  a  representative  of  the 
the  owner  who  made  the  eloquent 
speech. 

School  for  Horsemen 

"Smooth-mouthed,  sorrel  mare, 
sound  except  a  little  boxy  in  the  left 
nock,  a  trifle  short  in  1km-  back  an- 


before  it  enters.  He  calls  the  age 
and  mentions  all  defects  which  he 
can  see.  In  doing  this  he  often  uses 
terms  which  mean  but  little  to  a 
person  unversed  in  horse  sale  lore. 
For  instance,  let  us  analyze  the  de- 
scription of  the  sorrel  mare  referred; 
to  above.  She  is  smooth-mouthed. 
That  means  that  she  is  somewhere 
between  !)  and  30  years  of  age,  the 
exact  age  being  left  to  the  bidder's 
judgment.  "A  little  boxy  in  her  left 
hock"  is  merely  a  nice  way  of  saying 
that  she  has  a  bone  or  jack  spavin, 
and  this  statement  prevents  rejection 
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on  this  ground,  even  if  the  spavin  is 
the  size  of  a  turkey  egg.  Examination 
of  the  back  ankles,  which  are  said 
to  be  "a  trifle  short,"  may  disclose 
a  pair  of  knuckled  joints,  a  condi- 
tion commonly  referred  to  as  "cocked 
ankles."  The  "few  hairs  off  the 
heel"  may  prove  to  be  a  wire  cut 
which  has  left  a  mean  scar  and  a 
partially  misshapen  foot.  The  "speck 
in  the  eye"  may  be  very  small  or  it 
may  encompass  most  of  the  organ. 
In  either  case,  the  buyer  cannot 
complain.  And  so  it  goes;  the  sor- 
rel mare  is  sold,    and    unless  the 


a  mare  that  has  been  injured  in 
breeding.  This  defect  is  discerned  by 
a  rattling  noise  at  the  trot.  A  "blue 
eye"  generally  indicates  that  the  or- 
gan has  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  to 
the  horse  and  that  you  are  buying  a. 
half  blind  animal.  "Beveled  nip- 
pers" tell  us  to  look  out  for  a  horse 
that  chews  wood,  commonly  called 
a  "cribber"  or  "stump  sucker." 

If  one  knows  all  these  terms  and 
the  many  more  in  use,  and  knows 
horses  from  A  to  Z,  then  the  auction 
ring  is  a  safe  place  for  him  to  spend 
his  money.  Otherwise  better  results 


AH  Kinds  of  Horses  Go  Under  the  Hammer 


buyer  finds  some  defect  entirely 
passed  over  by  the  ring  man  he  must 
accept  his  purchase. 

Now  that  he  has  bought  the 
horse,  he  sees  her  hitched  to  make 
sure  that  she  goes  well  and  that  her 
wind  is,  good.  If  she  should  refuse 
to  pull,  he  could  reject  her  on  the 
ground  that  she  is  "cold  in  the  col- 
lar." If  she  pulls  fairly  well,  but 
goes  by  jerks  and  with  considerable 
weaving,  he  may  reject  her  as  a 
"green  goer."  Perhaps  she  trots  and 
paces  alternately;  this  gives  the 
buyer  a  chance  to  reject  her  because 
she  is  "mixed-gaited."  She  is  gal- 
loped once  around  the  track  and 
halted  suddenly  in  front  of  the 
buyer.  If  she  wheezes  a  little  and 
her  breathing  is  hoarse,,  she  may  be 
rejected  for  being  "a  little  off  in  the 
air."  If  she  roars  so  you  can  hear 
her  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  away, 
she  is  sent  back  for  "whistling  at 
the  crossing"  and  is  termed  a  "bull." 
Terms  Used  at  Auctions 
There  are  enough  terms  in  com- 
mon use  at  horse  auctions  to  write 
a  book  about,  and  yet  the  majority 
of  these  terms  mean  practically  noth- 
ing to  a  person  not  familiar  with  sale 
rings.  A  few  of  the  more  common 
ones  might  prove  of  interest  here. 

A  "dimple  on  the  shoulder"  signi- 
fies a  sweeney  or  some  other  depres- 
sion, probably  caused  by  some  kind 
of  collision  in  younger  days.  "Rough 
at  the  hoof  head"  or  "hard  at  the 
heels"  mean  side  bones;  there  may 
be  one,  two,  three  or  four,  and  they 
may  be  any  size,  and  still  the  above 
terms  cover  them  in  the  guarantee. 
A  "little  round"  signifies  a  curb  of 
any  size.  "Pull  in  the  hock"  is  gen- 
erally used  to  cover  most  any  sized 
bog  spavin,  although  some  perni- 
cious wag  has  started  the  custom  of 
terming  smch  a  condition  "a  grass- 
hopper kick  on  the  hock."  "Shaky 
on  the  knees"  implies  sprung  knees 
and  gives  us  a  horse  uncertain  on 
his  front  pins.  "A  little  quick  in  one 
hind  leg"  gives  us  the  stringhalt. 
Such  a  horse  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  a  "crampy."  A  "fresh  kick" 
refers  to  inflammation  of  some  part 
which  is  evidently  of  recent  origin, 
and  it  is  generally  added  that  "it 
does  not  belong  there"  and  is  war- 
ranted to  go  away.   "Gilled."  means 


would  be  secured  by  dealing  direct 
with  horse  owners  and  producers  in 
the  country.      H.  J.  GRAMLICH. 


Parasitic  Diseases 

Parasitic  diseases  nave  caused  se- 
rious losses  among  our  domestic  an- 
imals, and  are  often  diagnozed  as 
some  other  malady  showing  similar 
symptoms.  Heavy  rainfall  serves  to 
convey  eggs  and  young  worms  from 
place  to  place.  Animals  pastured 
on  low  ground  or  on  infested  ground 
are  quite  liable  to  parasitic  diseases. 

Medicine  is  often  of  little  value 
in  dealing  with  parasites.  As  soon 
as  a  dangerous  parasite  appears  on 
a  farm  the  healthy  animals  should  be 
removed  to  high  ground  and,  allowed 
only  pure  water  to  drink.  Pastures 
and  yards  where  infested  animals 
have  been  kept  should  be  planted 
with  cultivated  crops  for  several 
years.  Infested  animals  should  have 
dry  feed  at  frequent  intervals  and 
access  to  salt  at  all  times. 

Carcasses  of  diseased  animals 
must  be  burned  or  deeply  buried. — 
W.  L.  Boyd,  Assistant  Veterinarian, 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 


Something  Worth  Having 

The  other  day  a  gentleman  of  our  ac- 
quaintance made  a  startling  statement. 
What  he  told  us  was  too  remarkable  al- 
most to  be  true.  "How  did  you  learn 
this?''  asked  another  man  in  the  group. 
"Mr.  P   told  me,"  said  the  first  gen- 
tleman. "Then,"  said  the  second,  "it  is 
true."  Think  of  that!  Wouldn't  you  be 
proud  to  be  a  man  whose  statement  car- 
ries with  it  absolute  belief?  What  an 
asset  in  business  such  a  reputation  would 
be!  Well,  you  can  have  it  if  you  want  it. 
—American  Boy. 


Hitch  Your  Sleeping  Schedule 
to  Big  Ben 


Big  Ben  will  wake  you  early  enough 
for  profitable  be  fore-breakfast  action. 
His  gentle  get-up  call  starts  the  day 
with  a  flying  start  on  thousands  of 
farms. 

For  your  accommodation  he  rings 
TWO  WAYS.  He'll  get  you  up  by  de-, 
grees  or  in  a  hurry.  Set  him  either 
way  you  wish — to  give  one  long  five- 
minute  ring,  or  ten  short  rings  at  one- 
half-minute  intervals,  until  you're 
wide  awake. 

He  stands  7  inches  tall ;  is  triple-nickel 
plated  over  a  tested  implement  steel  coat, 
the  handsomest  and  truest  thoroughbred 
in  the  clock  world.  He  has  big,  bold  nu- 
merals and  hands  that  show  the  time 
plainly  at  a  glance,  large  keys  that  any- 
one can  wind  easily,  and  such  a  pleasant 
tone  that  you  are  glad  to  get  up  when  he 
calls. 

Big  Ben  makes  early  rising  easy.  He's 
the  leader  of  the  early  morning  brigade. 
His  cheerful  "good  morning"  ring  calls 
millions  of  live  wires  to  action.  Thou- 


sands of  successful  farms  are  run  on  a 
Big  Ben  schedule.  He  starts  you  off  right 
in  the  morning  and  keeps  you  right  all 
day.  From  "Sun  up"  to  "Lights  out"  he 
regulates  your  day.  He  ll  work  for  36 
hours  at  a  stretch  and  overtime,  if  neces- 
sary. The  only  pay  he  asks  is  one  drop 
of  oil  a  year. 

He  is  sturdy  and  strong— built  to  last  a 
lifetime.  Yet  under  his  dust-proof  steel 
coat  is  the  most  delicate  "works."  That's 
why  his  on-the-dot  accuracy  has  won  him 
fame. 

Big  Ben's  wonderful  sales  are  due  to  his 
having  "made  good."  His  biggest  hit 
has  been  with  folks  with  the  "make  good" 
habit.  He  stands  for  success— that's  why 
you'll  like  him  for  a  friend. 

When  3,000,000  families  find  Big  Ben  a 
good  clock  to  buy  and  20,000  Jewelers 
prove-he's  a  good  clock  to  sell,  it's  evidence 
that  he  is  worth  $2.50  of  your  money. 
Suppose  you  trade  $2.50  for  him  today. 

If  your  Jeweler  doesn't  sell  Big  Ben,  a 
S2.50  money  order  sent  to  his  makers— 
Weslclox,  LaSalle,  Illinois — will  bring  him 
to  you  in  a  hurry  .express  charges  prepaid. 


Here  are  more  good  points:  a  balance  so  per 
feet  the  engine  will  stand  with  no  anchoring  even 
tinder  full  load,  which  means  long 
service  with  few  repairs;  a  posi- 
tive ignition  system;  all  parts 
Standardized;  and  a  full  two 
days'  factory  test  before 


I  \M  to  30  H.P. 


Write  today 
full  details 


for 


,  ABSOLUTELY 

shipment.  Madeinport-  j  *W"VMJ%' 
able,  semi- portable  \OUARANTEED; 

and  stationary. 

The  lauson-Lawton  Co/ 

3 1 7  Broadway,  De  Pere,  Wis. 


1914  Special  Offer! 


Write  me  right  now!   Get  in  at  the  start  on  my  new,  whirlwind  spreader  cam- 
paign which  means  a  lot  to  the  first  ten  or  more  men  in  every  township.  It 
means  the  most  liberal,  ptont-sliaring  offer  you  ever  heard  of  in  your  life.  A 
)  chance  to  «et  a  Galloway  spreader  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you  in  the 
I  end.   Listen!    I  know  you  want  to  get  the  best  manure  spreader  made.    I  know 
;'|  you  want  to  buy  it  »t  the  lowest  possible  price.  That's  only  good,  sound  business 
%  sense.  Then  you  can't  afford  to  pass  by  this  unheard  of  offer.  Not  by  any  means! 
j  Write  me  tod:iy  for  my  new  spreader  catalog  showing  the  complete  Galloway 
/  Line  and  I  will  send  you  details  of  my  new  offer.   Just  fill  in,  cut  out  and 
mail  the  coupon  or  write  me  a  postal— Now! 

i  Buy  Direct  from  tbe  Manufacturer — Save  $25  to  $45 

f      Galloway  manure  spreaders  are  made  In  our  own  factories  and  sold  direct  to  you  at 
the  lowest  prices  ever  made.  You  don't  have  a  lot  of  middlemen's  profits  to  pay  which  " 
don't  add  one  cent  of  value  to  any  machine.  Isn't  that  a  fact?  It  certainly  is!  Then  why 
not  be  your  own  dealer  and  buy  on  my  direct  from  factory,  money  saving  plan?  With 
30  days'  free  trial  privilege— 5  year  guarantee  and  125,000  bond  back  of  every  machine. 
Money  back,  with  freight  paid  both  ways,  if  not  satisfied.  Can  you  beat  It?  Never. 

Valuable  Book  of  Information      Every  man  owning  ten  or  more  acres 
■  - —      —  — -       -       wants  my  new  book  A  Streak  of  Gold. 


WM.  GALLOWAY.  Pres.  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
K       269  Galloway  S;a ,  Waterloo,  MM 

Please  send  me  your  spreader 
catalog,  New  1914  Special  Offer 
and  "A  Streak  of  Gold"  buck 
free,  postage  paid. 


l-REE 


•A  Streak 


s  my 

It's  chuck  full  of  valuable  information. 


of  GoBd"   Tells  How  to  Produce  the  Manure;  How- 
to  Take  Care  of  It;  How  to  Cash  It  In.  I'll  send  you  a  free  copy  when  you  send 
_   for  my  new  spreader  catalog.  Fill  in.  cut  out  and  mail  coupon  today  or  write  a 

«Vm.  Galloway,  Pres.  William  Galloway  Co.,  369  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo 
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Save  a  Team  During 
Harvest  —  Run  Your 
Binder  with  2  horses  and  a 

Cushman  Engine 

Better  than  4  horses  without  the 
engine.  Team  simply  draws  ma- 
chine. Engine  doe.  ;  .11  operating. 
Sickle  never  stops  when  bull  wheel 
skids.  Easily 
attached  to  any 
binder.  4-cycie 

4-H.  P. 


Our  Young  People 


Weighs  Only  167  pounds 

Quickly  detached  for  any  other  farm 
power  work.  Delivers  full  4  H.  P.  Speed 
Changed  while  running.  Has  patented 
clutch  pulley  with  sprocket  for  chain  drive 
to  double  sprocket  on  binder.  Schebier 
Carburetor.  Also  2-cylinder  6-H.  P.  up  to 
20-H.  P.  heavy  duty,  light  weight  specialty 
farm  engines.  State  size  wanted. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2037  N  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Farm  Cushman 

The  Original  Binder  Engine 


Install  YOUR  OWN 
Water  Works 


L 

?  AIR.  TAKK. 
AND  rW 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  for 
country  homed.  Complete  Bystem 
ready  to  install  $37.80.  Easily  In- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed. Enjoy  the  comforts  of  life) 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  send  name  today  for  big 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  sbowe 
hundreds  of  bargains  In  Pumps, 
Windmills,  and  everything  known 
in  Plumbing  Goods  direct  at  manu- 
facturers' prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO. 
1919  So.  6th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  for  windbreaks;    Protect  crops  and  stock. 
Keep  house  and  barn  warmer — save  fuel — save 
leed.    Hill's  evergreens  are  hardy,  nursery- 
grown — low  priced.  Get  Hill's  tree  illustrated 
evergreeribook  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Of- 
fers— from  $4.50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years 
experience.  World' s  largest  growers.  Write. 
I>   HILL  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.  Bvergreen 
247  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  Ills.  BpwwHrte. 


AM«1  TtSVSOT 

INVESTIGATE— B..I  and  Cheapest  Seeding  known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alslke,  a  bin 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown. 
Write  for  Froo  S.mplo  and  7G-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
*.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,       Box  607  r       Clarlnde,  Iowa 


Money- Making  Farms 


21  states;  $15  to  »50 
an  acre;  live  stock 
and  tools  often  included  to  settle  quickly.  More 
for  your  money  in  productive  land  near  good  mar- 
kets here  today  than  elsewhere  on  earth.  Get  the 
facts,  llig  Illustrated  Bargain  Sheet  free.  E.  A. 
Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station  3128,  New  York  City. 


35  BUSHELS  FERACRE 

the  yield  of  WHEAT 


tumuli 


0f, 

| 


on  many  farmR  In  West, 
cm  f  'anuria  In  1913,  Homo 
yields  being  reported  as 
liltrh  as  50  ImihIicIs 
P«t  Bern.    As  high  as 
100  busbol-4  were  record- 
ed In  Homo  districts 
for  oats,  N  bushels  for 
barley  and  from  10  to 
SO  bushels  for  flax. 
J.  Keys  arrived  In  the 
country  5  years  ago  from  Den- 
mark, with  very  little  means,  lie 
homesteaded,  worked  hard,  is 
now  tlio  owner  of  S'ZO  acres  of 
land.  In  lul  l  had  a  crop  of  200 
acres. which  will  realize  hltn  about 
91.000.    Ills  wheat  weighed  All 
lbs.  to  the  bushel  arid  averaged 
over  35  hUHhelH  to  tlio  acre. 
ThmiMM  -I  ■Imllnrln.t.nr-ori  might  t>o  I 

r.  I  .I.        ih..  !,.,„  i,.„,l,.,.  i„  M;inTuibo, 

8kj  Ujtty-howun  ami  All,«rUi. 

Tho  crop  of  1(113  wa»  .n  ohiiml.nt  on. 
evurvwhoro  In  v;  ■   i.  ,  ,.  Camuln. 
A«k  for  f1«»rrl|,ti Htf*alBM  »ml  rnrlurcd 
rmlwi.y  riil.-.t.  A  poly  t.,  Su,,l  Immigration 
OlUtw..  Canada,  or  Ciwlmn  CmV'I  Airaut 

W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Hamming  Bird 

The  ruby-throat  lias  win^s. 

Hut  the  rose  has  none; 
Up  from  the  flower  it  swings, 

And  floats  in  the  sun. 

A  flame  with  wings,  it  floats, 
Like  a  flower  that  God  set  free, 

Fashioned  of  silvery  notes 
Caught  from  a  moonlit  sea. 

Ruby-Throated  Humming  Bird 

There  are  about  400  kinds  of 
humming  birds,  but  we  only  know 
one  of  them,  and  that  is  the  ruby 
throat.  If  you  have  ever  seen  this 
tiny  thing  hanging  in  midair  beside 
a  flower,  you  will  know  why  it  is 
called  a  humming  bird.  The  wings 
vibrate  so  fast  that  you  cannot  see 
them,  holding  the  bird  poised  in  the 
air  as  if  by  magic  and  making  a 
humming  noise  something  like  a 
bee.  The  humming  bird  is  often 
supposed  to  feed  on  honey,  but  what 
he  is  really  and  truly  after  when  he 
plunges  his  needle-like  bill  into  a 
deep  flower  cup  is  not  so  much  the 
honey  as  the  litle  insects  that  hide 
within  so  deep  that  no  other  bird 
can  reach  them.  His  long  tongue 
stretches  out  even  beyond  his  bill, 
and  no  insect  has  a  chance  of  escape. 

The  humming  bird's  nest  is  built 
high  on  a  tree  and  contains  two  tiny 
white  eggs.  It  looks  like  a  little 
knot  of  moss  set  on  the  upper  side 
of  a  limb.  The  mother  bird  hatches 
the  eggs;  she  has  no  red  patch  on 
her  throat  as  the  father  bird  does, 
nor  have  the  young  birds  the  first 
year.  While  she  is  hatching  the 
eggs,  the  father  bird  keeps  busy 
bringing  her  food  and  driving  ene- 
mies away,  for  he  is  a  great  fighter. 
His  movements  are  so  swift  that  the 
human  eye  cannot  follow  them,  and 
his  long,  sharp  bill  is  like  a  sword, 
so  he  can  drive  away  birds  and 
beasts  much  larger  than  he  is. 

If  you  have  a  trumpet  vine  over 
your  porch  you  are  likely  to  have  a 
number  of  these  little  birds  as  vis- 
itors. They  are  not  a  particle  afraid 
of  you  and  will  sometimes  even  eat 
from  a  spray  of  flowers  held  in  your 
hand.  Even  though  you  may  never 
have  seen  a  humming  bird,  it  is 
likely  there  are  some  about  your 
home.  They  are  but  little  larger 
than  a  bee  would  be  if  it  had  feath- 
ers, and  they  move  so  fast  you  can 
hardly  see  them.  Watch  and  see  if 
you  do  not  discover  a  ruby  throat 
some  summer  day. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


{ Prize  Story.) 
A  Very  Kind  Deed 
By  Mary  Ehman,  Aged  14,  Hargis- 
ville,  Colo. 

This  story  which  I  now  am  go- 
ing to  tell  happened  many  years  ago 
in  the  days  when  Indians  w;ere  scat- 
tered among  the  woods  and  the 
white  people  lived  near  by.  The;-e 
was  a  family  by  the  name  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  15rown  and  their  son,  Freddie, 
living  near  a  tribe  of  Indians  who 
were  camping  in  the  woods.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  were  always  afraid 
of  the  Indians,  but  nothing  had  hap- 
pened for  years. 

One  day  while  they  were  eating 
dinner  a  knock  was  heard.  Mr. 
Urown  went  to  the  door,  and  there 
stood  an  Indian  with  a  wounded 
knee.  Mr.  Brown  was  fond  of  trap 
ping  and  caught  many  fur-bearing 
animals.  This  Indian  had  been 
hunting)   and    while     walking  had 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 

tie  explanation  is  necessary.  The  events 
of  the  story  are  more  than  improbable 
and  the  writer  shows  a  lack  of  familiar- 
ity with  the  habits  of  the  Indian.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  story  is  told  in  such  an  in- 
teresting way,  is  so  evidently  original 
and  displays  so  much  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  in  getting  her  thoughts  ex- 
pressed that  we  think  it  worthy  in  spite 
of  its  improbability. 


Kuby-Thioat 


stepped  into  one  of  Mr.  Brown's 
traps,  which  had  hurt  his  leg.  Mr. 
Brown  let  the  Indian  in  and  gave 
him  his  dinner,  and  then  doctored 
his  knee.  The  Indian  stayed  for 
several  hours  and  then  went  back  to 
his  tribe.  Just  before  going  he  gave 
his  rifle  and  beads  to  Mr.  Brown's 
son.  He  also  gave  many  thanks  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown. 

A  long  time  after  this,  while  Mr. 
Brown  was  out  looking  at  his  traps, 
a  bunch  of  Indians  sprang  on  him 
and  took  him  to  their  camp,  tied 
him  to  a  tree  and  were  going  to  burn 
him  up.  Mr.  Brown  just  begged  the 
Indians  that  they  would  let  him  go 
and  say  goodby  to  his  wife  and  child, 
and  said  he  would  be  right  back.  So 
the  Indian  that  had  been  to  Mr. 
Brown's  some  time  ago  begged  the 
chief,  "Let  him  go,"  and  said  he 
would  stand  tied  up  by  the  tree  till 
Mr.  Brown  returned. 

The  chief  gave  a  horse  to  Mr. 
Brown  and  told  him  to  hurry  back. 
Mr.  Brown  hurried  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  go  and  kissed  his  two 
best  friends  goodbye  and  told  them 
what  had  happened.  His  friends 
felt  miserable.  His  wife  just  held 
him  and  would  not  let  go,  but  he 
was  a  strong  man  and  got  away 
from  her.  She  went  out  and  shot 
the  horse,  but  that  could  not  keep 
him  back'  and  he  ran  back  to  the 
tribe  as  fast  as  possible. 

When  Mr.  Brown  got  there  the 
fire  was  burning  already,  for  they 
now  thought  Mr.  Brown  wasn't  com- 
ing and  were  going  to  burn  the  In- 
dian that  stood  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Brown.  As  soon  as  the  Indians 
saw  Mr.  Brown  they  untied  the  In- 
dian and  tied  up  Mr.  Brown  again. 
They  then  made  this  Indian  (that 
was  tied)  up)  a  chief  for  his  bravery. 
As  soon  as  he  was  made  chief  he 
hiuirried  to  Mr.  Brown  and  let  him 
out  of  the  fire.  The  other  Indians 
now  were  wild  over  this,  but  the 
chief  stood  before  them  and  told 
how  kind  the  man  had  been  to  hi  in 
one  time,  and  he  wanted  him  to  live, 
as  well  as  himself.  So  then  Mr. 
Brown  was  set  free  and  went  to  his 
home  again  and  told  bow  kind  the 
Indian  was  to  set  him  free.  His 
wife  and  child  were  glad  to  see  him. 
I  think  this  was  a  very  kind  Indian. 

Not. — Tn  nwanllm,'  the  prize  to  the 
writer  of  the  above  story  we  think  a  lil- 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Ten  Little  Piga 
By  Louise  Hagan,  Aged  10,  Pitkin, 
Ark. 

I  live  on  a  farm  in  Arkansas  in 
the  Boston  mountains.  We  have  a 
big  hog.  One  day  we  missed  her 
and  thought  she  must  be  in  the 
field,  but  when  I  went  down  to  the 
barn  to  hunt  for  eggs  I  heard  a 
queer  sound  in  the  stable,  so  I 
looked  in,  and  there  she  was  with 
some  little  pigs.  I  was  afraid  to  go 
in  alone,  so  I  ran  up  to  the  house 
and  told  papa.  He  put  on  his  hat 
and  went  to  the  barn  and  found  six 
of  the  cutest  little  pigs  you  ever  saw, 
one  white  one  and  some  spotted 
ones.  After  a  while  he  went  out  to 
feed  the  old  hog  and  found  four 
more  red  ones,  making  ten  in  all. 
She  had  carried  a  lot  of  straw  and 
made  her  a  fine  bed,  and  the  others 
had  been  covered  up  with  the  straw. 

I  like  to  watch  the  pigs  get  up  to 
their  table  and  eat.  Some  of  them 
haven't  very  nice  manners.  They 
will  shove  the  others  away  and 
snatch  their  dinner  from  them.  The 
old  mother  is  very  proud  of  her  ba- 
bies and  will  come  and  tell  us  about 
them. 


Story  of  My  Life 
By  Arthur  Baker,  Aged  13,  Benning- 
ton, Neb. 

I  am  a  fox  terrier.  My  name  is 
Nemo  and  I  like  to  go  hunting. 
When  I  see  my  master  come  out  of 
the  house  with  his  gun  I  run  and 
jump  about  him.  We  go  hunting 
quite  often.  We  have  killed  over 
fifty  rabbits  and  two  coyotes  this 
winter.  One  coyote  bit  my  front  le;* 
and  I  could  not  walk  for  several 
days.  After  I  got  well  I  would  al- 
ways run  up  to  my  master  when  I 
saw  a  coyote. 

I  love  my  master  very  well;  he 
feeds  me  meat.  My  master  is  a 
storekeeper;  he  is  building  me  a 
house.  It  is  going  to  be  made  of 
cement  blocks.  I  like  to  play  with 
my  master's  little  girl;  she  is  5 
years  old.  When  she  started  to 
school  I  was  very  lonesome  without 
her.  I  run  and  meet  her  every 
night  after  school.  One  day  as  I 
was  going  to  meet  her  a  wagon  ran 
over  my  leg.  When  my  leg  healed 
I  could  not  walk  very  well.  I  have 
been  with  my  master  for  ten  years 
and  he  says  he  would  not  part  with 
me. 


Additional  Stories 

F.verett  Van  Horn,  North  Loup,  Neb.; 
Louis  P.  Romershauser,  White,  Neb.;  Rex, 
Miller,  Lexington,  Neb.;  Mabel  Dial, 
llirshey,  Neli.;  Opal  Haggard,  Trumbull, 
Neb.;  Madge  Squires,  Deeatur,  Neb.;  Les- 
lie Oliver  Weston,  Norway,  la.;  Franeis 
Lamb,  Stuart.  la.;  Josephine  M.  Cooney( 
Lawler,  la.;  Qrace  Keyser,  Randolph,  la.; 
Kslle  10.  Jones,  Or'  Kalb,  Mo.;  M  u  ie 
Rass,  St.  James,  Mo.;  Mary  E.  Coulter, 
Clyde,  Mo.;  Dora  Crook,  Center,  Utah; 
Lillian  Kklund.  W'inthrop,  Minn.;  Sam 
Schroeder,  Mt.  Lake,  Minn.:  fxnogene 
Crosby.  l>eming,  N.  M. ;  ElsM  Anderson, 
Alamosa,  Colo.;  Ada  Jaynes,  Roscoe, 
Tex.;  Ruflna  Reitober,  Viola,  Kan. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Flowers  of  the  Dark 

\fter  the  last  high  cloud  is  ashen  colli, 
~  The    last    bright    landmark  dwindled 

strange  and  far, 
They  bloom  across  the  dusk  in  broken 

gold 

Beneath  the  first  faint  star. 

Some  by  the  river,  some  upon  the  height, 
One  in  a  little  cleft  'twixt  hill  and  hill- 
Luminous,  lovely,  while  the  the  brooding 
night 

Shelters  them  warm  and  still. 

Homes,    blessed   homes!    here  clustered, 
here  apart, 
On  the  gray  gloom  unfurling,  rose  by 
rose; 

Each  with  a  crimson  hearth  fire  at  its 
heart 

They  tenderly  unclose. 

Till  all  the  land's  a  garden  fair  and  still. 
And  far,  a  toiling  pilgrim,  I  can  mark 

One  in  a  little  cleft  'twixt  hill  and  hill— 
My  flower  of  the  dark! 

— Nancy  Bird  Turner,  in  Ainslee's. 

Our  Home  Chat 

At  a  public  meeting  of  housewives 
held  recently  one  speaker  said  that 
she  once  knew  a  girl  who  worked 
her  way  through  college,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  her  income  was  made 
by  writing  "hints  to  housekeepers" 
for  the  popular  home  magazines. 
This  girl  was  no^  an  experienced 
housekeeper,  but  she  had  a  good  im- 
agination, and  she  said  that  the 
more  wild  and  impractical  the  hints 
were  the  more  readily  they  sold.  An- 
other girl,  who  had  had  real  experi- 
ence in  home  management  and  dis- 
covered many  little  shortcuts  that 
were  practical,  was  unable  to  sell 
her  ideas  to  the  magazines.  Thus 
are  the  household  discovery  col- 
umns of  your  magazine  often  filled. 

Any  intelligent  woman  who  keeps 
house  for  a  few  years  learns  a  num- 
ber of  little  ways  whereby  her  labor 
may  be  lightened  and  its  results 
made  satisfactory.  On  account  of 
differences  in  character  and  circum- 
stances, every  woman  does  not  make 
the  same  discoveries  that  every 
other  woman  does.  For  this  reason 
there  is  no  better  way  of  increasing 
your  efficiency  as  a  home  keeper 
and  manager  than  by  associating 
with  other  women  engaged  in  the 
same  work  and  exchanging  experi- 
ences with  them. 

There  never  was  a  healthy,  suc- 
cessful women's  club  that  did  not 
help  its  members  in  just  this  way. 
The  problems  of  the  home  come  first 
with  any  real  woman,  and  when  two 
or  three  of  them  are  gathered  to- 
gether you  will  always  hear  discus- 
sions going  on  and  experiences  being 
recounted  of  meeting  the  difficulties 
that  confront  us  and  overcoming 
them. 

No  one  can  help  you  live  your  life 
and  do  your  work  so  successfully  as 
your  neighbor,  and  to  no  one  else  is 
your  experience  so  interesting  and 
valuable.  The  meeting  of  a  club  of 
neighbors  to  sew  and  chat  thus  be- 
comes a  source  of  inspiration  to  each 
of  its  members,  and  the  time  spent 
in  attendance  is  more  than  made  up 
in  the  increased  interest  it  gives  in 
the  work  of  the  home  and  the  little 
time  and  labor-saving  methods  un- 
consciously learned. 

The  charge  is  sometimes  made — 
by  men — that  these  clubs  often  be- 
come merely  spreaders  of  malicious 
gossip.  This  is  most  unjust.  Mali- 
cious gossip  should  be  guarded 
against  like  a  contagious  disease, 
but  the  women  on  the  farm  ordi- 
arily  have  too  much  of  real  interest 


to  talk  about  to  waste  their  time  on 
anything  so  barren  of  profit  as 
gossip.  HOME  EDITOR. 

Primrose  Filet  Lace 

This  lace  is  made  from  No.  50 
linen  thread.  Eight  flowers  make 
one  yard  of  lace.  If  one  wants  a 
pattern  for  a  lace  six  inches  wide, 
yet  not  at  all  tedious  to  make,  I  feel 
sure  that  this  pattern  will  prove  sat- 
isfactory. 

Make  a  chain  of  fifty-two  stitches. 

First  Row — Make  1  tr.  in  6th 
stitch  of  chain,  ch.  2,  miss  3,  *  1  tr. 
in  next  stitch,  ch.  2,  miss  3,  1  tr.  in 
next  stitch.  Repeat  from  star  to 
form  18  spaces;  turn. 

Second  Row — Ch.  5,  *  tr.  in  top 
of  tr.,  ch.  2,  1  tr.  in  top  of  next  tr. 


tod 


Repeat  from  star  to  form  14  spaces, 
1  tr.  in  each  stitch  of  next  space  (4 
in  all.,  3  spaces  as  before,  ch.  6  and 
fasten  with  d.  c.  at  beginning  of  1st 
row,  ch.  3;  turn. 

Third  Row — 14  trs.  under  ch.  6, 

1  tr.  in  top  of  each  tr.,  3  spaces,  1 
space  of  trs.,  14  spaces;  turn. 

Fourth  Row — 9  spaces,  1  tr.  in 
every  stitch  of  next  space  (4  in  all), 

3  spaces,  1  tr.  in  every  stitch  of  next 

2  spaces,  3  spaces,  ch.  6  and  fasten 
with  d.  c.  between  4th  and  5th  trs. 
of  scallop,  ch.  2;  turn. 

Fifth  Row — 14  trs.  under  ch.  6,  3 
spaces,  1  space  of  trs.,  1  space,  4 
spaces  of  trs.,  9  spaces;  turn. 

Sixth  Row — 5  spaces,  3  spaces  of 
trs.,  2  spaces,  2  spaces  of  trs.,  1 
space,  1  space  of  trs.,  1  space,  1 
space  of  trs.,  2  spaces,  ch.  6  and 
fasten  between  4th  and  5th  trs.  of 
scallop,  ch.  2;  turn. 

Seventh  Row — 14  trs.  under  ch.  6, 

4  spaces,  1  space  of  trs.,  3  spaces,  4 
spaces  of  trs.,  6  spaces;  turn. 

Eighth  Row — 12  spaces,  2  spaces 
of  trs.,  4  spaces,  ch.  6  and  fasten  as 
before,  ch.  2 ;  turn. 

Ninth  Row — 14  trs.  under  ch.  6, 
4  spaces,  1  space  of  trs.,  1  space,  2 
spaces  of  trs.,  4  spaces,  3  spaces  of 
trs.,  3  spaces;  turn. 

Tenth  Row — 2  spaces,  4  spaces  of 
trs.,  1  space,  3  spates  of  trs'.,  1 
space,  1  space  of  trs.,  1  space,  2 
spaces  of  trs.,  3  spaces,  ch.  6  and 
fasten  same  as  before,  ch.  2;  turn. 

Eleventh  Row — 14  trs.  under 
ch.  6,  3  spaces,  2  spaces  of  trs.,  2 
spaces,  4  spaces  of  trs.,  1  space,  4 
spaces  of  trebles,  2  spaces;  turn. 

Twelfth  Row — 3  spaces,  8  spaces 
of  trs.,  3  spaces,  2  spaces  of  trs.,  2 
spaces,  ch.  6  and  fasten  as  before, 
ch.  2;  turn. 

Thirteenth  Row — 14     trs.  under 


ch.  6,  7  spaces,  4  spaces  of  trs.,  2 
spaces,  4  spaces  of  trs.,  1  space; 
turn. 

Fourteenth  Row — 1  space,  3 
spaces  of  trs.,  1  space,  2  spaces  of 
trs.,  1  space,  1  space  of  trs.,  9 
spaces,  ch.  6  and  fasten  as  before, 
ch.  2;  turn. 

Fifteenth  Row — 14  trs.  under  ch. 
6,  6  spaces,  4  spaces  of  trs.,  1  space, 
1  space  of  trs.,  2  spaces,  3  spaces  of 
trs.,  1  space;  turn. 

Sixteenth  Row — 2  spaces,  3  spaces 
of  trs.,  2  spaces,  5  spaces  of  trs.,  6 
spaces,  ch.  6,  fasten,  ch.  2;  turn. 

Seventeenth  Row — 14  trs.  under 
ch.  6,  6  spaces,  8  spaces  of  trs.,  4 
snaces:  turn. 


spaces;  turn. 

Eighteenth    Row — 4 

of  trs.,  1  space 


spaces, 


4 

spaces,  4  spaces  of  trs.,  1  space,  2 
trs.,  7  spaces,  ch.  6,  fasten, 


4  spaces 
spaces  of 
ch.  2;  turn. 

Nineteenth  Row — 14  trs.  under 
ch.  6,  10  spaces,  3  spaces  of  trs.,  5 
spaces;  turn. 

Twentieth     Row  —  5     spaces,  2 
spaces  of  trs.,  1  space,  1  space  of  trs., 
9  spaces,  ch.  6,  fasten,  ch.  2;  turn. 
Twienty-first  Row — 14  trs.  under 
J   9  snapps     i  space  of  trs  8 


ch.  6,  9  spaces,    j.  space  ui  us.,  o 
turn.    Repeat  from  second 


spaces 
row 


MRS.  GILBERT. 


Pin  Money  from  the  Garden 

There  are  advertisements  in  every 
newspaper,  and  in  many  journals 
devoted  exclusively  to  women's  in- 
terests calling  for  home  workers  on 
aprons,  shields,  belts,  etc.,  and  I 
have  known  more  than  one  farmer's 
wife  or  daughter  who  has  eagerly 
sent  for  the  materials,  which  are 
furnished  "free,"  and  after  follow- 
ing directions  minutely  and  spend- 
ing many  weary  hours  in  making  up 
the  articles,  received  no  returns  at 
all,  because  of  some  defect  in  her 
work,  apparent  only  to  those  who 
had  given  out  the  material,  and  thus 
made  her  deposit  and  had  her  labor 
for  nothing. 

I  have  never  been  "bitten"  by 
such  fakes,  even  though  I  have 
needed  money  as  badly  as  anyone, 
and  have  earned  it,  too,  but  I  de- 
pended upon  work  which  did  not 
leave  me  at  the  mercy  of  someone 
not  at  all  interested  in  my  welfare, 
and  who  could  be  reached  only  by 
tiresome  correspondence.  My  way 
of  "earning  money  at  home"  has 
been  to  cater  to  the  appetites  of  the 
people  who  could  appreciate  good 
things  to  eat,  prepared  with  careful 
regard  to  purity  of  ingredients  and 
cleanliness  in  putting  up  and  who 
paid  me  a  fair  price  for  the  goods  I 
sold  them. 

I  had  always  been  praised  by  my 
friends  for  the  catsups,  pickles  and 
other  relishes  that  I  served  on  our 
table,  and  many  a  jar  found  its  way 
as  a  present  to  them,  till  one  more 
thoughtful  than  the  others  suggested 
that  I  sell  some  to  her,  as  she  would 
not  accept  any  more  as  gifts.  I  was 
only  too  glad  to  do  this,  and  placed 
a  price  on  each  jar,  can  or  bottle  cor- 
lesponding  to  what  the  grocer  asked 
for  factory  stuff  of  a  similar  kind 
and  not  only  sold  to  my  friends,  but 
to  strangers  as  well. 

To  obtain  customers  among  those 
who  did  not  know  me  nor  my  prod- 

(CONTINUr"  PAGE  THIRTY-ONE.) 
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\  Wall  Paper  at  Hali  Price  \ 

If  you  plan  to  paper  this  spring, 
send  a  postal  for  our  big,  free, 
frnoney-saving  catalog  showing  ac- 
tual samples  of  latest  wall  papers, 
with  colored  illustrations  of  fin- 
ished rooms  papered  with  each 
style  according  to  latest  ideas  In 
decorating,  for  each  room  in  your 
home. 

Yours  for  a  postal — saves  dol- 
lars— tells  how  to  estimate  amount 
of  wall  paper  for  any  room.  Sen  1 
postal  today. 

GATE  CITY  WALL  PAPER  CO.. 
24th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb 
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Beacon 
Burner 


FREE 


FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100    Candle    Power  Incandosoent 

pure  white  light  from  (keroaene)  coal 
oil.  BeatH  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  curtomero. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Olfer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO.*  57  Borne  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 


SEEDS 

Reliable  end  Full  ol  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Made  lo  build  New  Business.  Atria 
11  make  you  our  permanent  customer. ' 

PRIZE  COLLECTION 

worth  15c;   Lettuce,  It  kinda.  worth  15cj 
Tomatoes.  11  the  finest,  worth  20c:  Turnip, 
7  splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  beM  »arietle», 
north  15c;  10  Spring  Flowering  Bulna, 
worth  25c— 66  varieties  In  all;  worth  (TOO. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
Write  today  j  mention  this  paper 

SEND  10  CENTS 

Ito  cover  postage  and  packing  and  re 
\ceive  this  valuable  roller  Mod  of  wedi 
Ipostpntd,  together  with  my  big  In 
\etructive,  beautiful  Seed  and  Pli  ' 
\Book,  tells  all  about  Buckbee 
'Full  of  Life"  Seeds,  Plants.  ' 

K.W.  Buckbee 

Eockford  Seed  Farms 
Barm  25  ^  Rockford,  111. 

OOD SEEDS 

BESTINTHEWQRLD 

,  ;  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

5  I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  filL 
A  Grand  Big  Catalog  CDCC 
Illustrated  with  over  I  flEE 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
_  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUM WAY,      Rockford,  Illinois 


flower  IeId  FREE  TO  YOU 

One  packet  each  of  These  five  packets  °f 
CARNATIONS,  ASTERS,  flower  seeds  will  pro- 
POPPY,  PANSY,  duce  the  choicest  of 
CHRYSANTHEMUM,  these  flowers. 
There  are  enough  to  keep  you  supplied  with  flowers 
all  the  season.  Your  name  on  a  postal  brings  them 
Free,  Postpaid, — also  our  new  Colored  Catalog 
of  fruits,  flower,  vegetable  and  field  seeds  all  FREE. 
Send  your  postal  NOW  I 

MILLS  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  300.  Washington,  Iowa 


40  ACRES  $rb.toprS: 

lti  .  American  ana  other  best 

everbearera.  Get  acquainted 
offer  for  testing.  Send  us  10c 
for  mailing  expense,  and  we 
will  send  yon  6  high  quality 
everbearing  plants  (worth  $1) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
summer  and  fall,  or  money 
refunded.  Catalogue  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  write  today. 
THE  GABDNEB  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  121  OSAGE.  IOWA 


CHOICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Large  assortment  at  less  than  half  of  agents' 
price.  Best  Everbearing  and  other  sorts  of  Straw- 
berries, all  strong  Irrigated  plants.  Free  cata- 
log and  coupon.  NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES, 
Box  503.   North  Bend,  Neb. 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Yellow  Bore  and 
Brown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY   BB.OWN,    Mitcliellvllle,  Iowa. 


NORFOLK  NURSERY 

A  general  assortment  of  selected  high 
grade  stock.  Send  for  list.  E.  D.  HAM- 
MOND. Proprietor.  Norfolk,  Neb. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN  —  INVESTIGATE 

'  The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Nothing  equal 
for  fertilizing.  Excels  Alfalfa  as  a  producer.  Crop  worth 
ISO  to  I12S  per  A.  Easy  to  start.  Grows  everywhere.  Can 
gave  you  money  on  best  tested,  guaranteed  seed.  Write 
today  for  Free  Sample,  circular  and  TS-page  catalog. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO..        Bo.  907.  CLARINDA.  IOWA 
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Rider  Agents  Wanted 

 n  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1914 

bicycle.   Wrttt for  special  offer. 
vFinost  Guaranteed  «t  #  ft  |0  gZ£Y 
%     1914  Models       '"f  oV™» 
Urith  Coaster  Brakes  &  PunctareProof  t!  res^ 
1,1912  &1913Model»  J0  $12 

| all  of  best  makes  .  .  f  *  >■*  %Jr'TL 
\lOO  Second -Hand  Wheels 

\  All  makes  and  models,  «  O  to  «g 

aTett  factory  clearing  sale 
\ve  Ship  on  Approval  withou  t  a 

Lent  and  allow 

vWjO  OAr-ST  FREE  TRIAL. 

I  Tl  RES,  coaster  brake  rear  wheels,  lamps,  sun- 
'/dries  parts  and  repairs  tor  all  makes  of  bicycles 
_  'at  half  usual prices.  DO  NOT  BUY  until  you  get 
onr catalogues  and  offer.  "J""fe  ito»-  rnTriRO 
ULEAD  CYCLE  CO.    Dept.  P186  CHXLACU 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

AH  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


-SHOaES-MUCLLEP  I 


with  rig  in  every  County  to  intro- 

dace  sod  sell  FsmQy  »nd  yeten- 

nary  Remedies.  Extract*  «nd  Spices,  riscpef. 

One  man  made  $90  one  week.   We  mean  faoa> 

eea  and  want  •  man  in  your  County.  Write  us. 

Shores-Mueller  Co., Dept.  25.  Cedar  Rapias-Iown 


MEN  WANTED! 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brake- 
men.  Electric  Motormen  and 
colored  Train  Porters.  Stand- 
ard railroads.  Hundreds  put 
to  work  $65  to  $165  a  month, 
without  any  experience:  600 
more  wanted.  Uniforms  and 
Passes  arranged  for.  Enclose 
stamp  for  application  blank. 
Name  position  you  want. 
RAILWAY  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.   44,   Indianapolis.  Ind. 


T^OUrl  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
w  tions.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'JW 

Established  16  Years 
923F.  Street.  Washington.  rX_C^_^ 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FREB 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
 Washington.  H.  C. 

DRESSMAKING 

Be  your  own  dressmaker.  "We  make 
you  competent  in  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  We  secure  positions  for  grad- 
uates.   Write  for  particulars. 

National  Dressmaking  College 

304  Patterson  Block.        Omaha,  Net). 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we    publish  four 
times  a    year     the  well-known 
OH  book,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN    D  RES  MAKER." 

The  Spring  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  PeTjruary  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  20 
<  (  nts  a  year,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats,  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes,  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRETSMAKER" 
four  times  a  year.  BeHides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Chil- 
dren. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IP  you  use 
patterns,  or  If  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  In  this  or  any  other  Issue  of 
onr  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  Issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Parmer.  Omaha.  Neb.  


Description  of  Patterns 

G074^Boys'  Russian  Suit—The  blouse 
closes  at  the  front  and  is  becomingly 
plaited,  while  a  belt  holds  it  in  place. 
The  neck  is  finished  with  a  turndown 
collar.  The  sleeves  are  plaited  to  corre- 
spond and  may  be  left  plain  or  finished 
with  a  band  cuff.  The  trousers  are  fin- 
ished with  legbands  or  elastics.  The. 
pattern  G074  is  cut  in  2,  4  and  6  years.  Age 
4  years  requires  four  yards  of  twenty- 
seven-inch  material. 

6209— Ladies'  Skirt— Serge,  cheviot  or 
broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this 
skirt,  which  is  cut  in  three  gores  and  is 
made  with  the  high  waist  line.  The  clos- 
ing is  made  at  the  front.  The  pattern 
6209  is  cut  in  sizes  twenty-two  to  thirty 
inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires two  and  five-eighths  yards  of 
forty-four-lnch  material,  or  two  and 
five-eights  yards  of  fifty-four  inch. 

5217  —  Ladies'  House  Dress  —  Many 
women  prefer  the  house  dress  to  a 
kimono  and  here  is  an  excellent  pattern 
for  making  such  a  garment.  This  gar- 
ment clones  at  the  front  and  can  be  made 
with  cither  the  long  or  three-quarter 
lenelh  sleeves.  The  skirl  is  cut  in  seven 
gores.  The  pattern  5117  la  cut  In  sizes 
thirty-two  to  forty-four  Inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  five 
yards  of  thlrty-six-lnch  material. 

6299— Ladles'  Press— A  dress  waist  with  a 
lull  vest,  a  small  collar  and  a  peplum  Is 
here   joined    with    a    two-piece    skirt  to 


form  a  costume1.  Plain  and  figured  crepe, 
plain  and  figured  linen,  messaline,  both 
plain  and  figured,  and  gingham  of  the 
same  style  will  be  effective  developed  by 
this  design.  The  dress  pattern,  No.  6299, 
is  cut  in  sizes  thirty-four  to  forty-two 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires four  and  five-eighths  yards  of 
thii  ty-six-inch  material. 

6059  —  Ladies'  Shirtwaist  —  Here  is  a 
pleasing  example  of  the  new  style  plain - 
shirtwaist.  The  waist  is  made  with  a 
square  yoke  front  and  back  to  which  the 
body  of  the  garment  is  gathered.  Linen, 
madras,  pique  or  silk  may  serve  splen- 
didly for  development.  The  pattern  6059 
is  cut  in  sizes  thirty-four  to  forty-two 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires two  and  three-eights  yards  of 
thirty-six-inch  material. 

6140  —  Girls'  Dress  —  Serge,  cheviot  or 
linen  car  be  used  to  make  this  dress  with 
the  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  of  a  contrasting 
material.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front 
in  Duchess  style  and  is  made  with  a  two- 
piece  skirt.  The  pattern  6140  is  (cut  in 
sizes  G  to  12  years.  Age  8  years  requires 
two  yards  of  forty-four-inch  material 
and  three-quarters  yard  of  twenty-seven- 
inch  contrasting  goods. 


BOY 
SCOUTS 

Look  Here! 


* 

* 
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When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  r.ame  and  address  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pa t - 
tern  you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil 
Ateji  give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


This  Compass  "Watch  is 
free.  No  fake  about  it 
either  —  it's  really  and 
truly  free. 

Get  your  father,  mother, 
or  big  brother  or  gome 
neighbor  to  subscribe  for 
the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  or  renew  their 
subscription  for  one  year 
at  the  regular  price  of 
$1.00,  and  we  will  send 
you  this  watch  free.  It's 
new  and  just  out  and  will 
please  you.  It  is  guaran- 
%  teed  to  run  and  keep  ac- 
|I  curate  time. 


A  Watch  and  a  Mariner's 
Compass  are  two  indispensable 
articles  to  a  proper  equipment 
for  hunting,  fishing,  outings, 
hikes  or  cross-country  runs. 

The  "PATHFINDER"  Watch 
combines  these  two  necessities 
without  sacrificing  the  effici- 
ency or  appearance  of  either. 

It  is  a  14-size,  thin  model, 
German  -  silver  nickel  -  plated 
case,  open  face,  Arabic  dial, 
with  red  minute  numerals 
around  outer  margin,  "pull-out" 
stem  set,  and  is  guaranteed  a 
first-class  time-keeper. 

The  unique  location  of  the 
compass  in  a  recess  formed  in 
the  top  of  the  watch  crown 
obviates  all  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  the 
case  or  distorting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  watch  to  accommo- 
date the  compass,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  compass  is  far 
enough  removed  from  the  steel 
parts  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent its  being  deflected  thereby. 


Every  Boy  Scout 
t        should  have  one. 

h  Make  up  your  mind  to  get  it 
£  today. 

i>  Address, 

j»  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

\  OMAHA,  NI015. 
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Get  the  Whole  Story 

i  Belle  City's 
World's 
Champion- 
ship 
Hatches 

In  my  great   Free  Book 
"Hatching  Facts"  the  win- 
ners of  the  Belle  City's  Eight 
World's  Championship  Hatches 
tell  the  story  of  their  money- 
making,  prize-winning  suc- 
cess with  the  Belle  City  in 
their  own  words.  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion poultry  raisers  use  my 

8  Times  World' 
Champion  Belle  CM:- 

r  My  Free  Book  brings  yon  full 
information,  proofs,  particulars. 

Write  for  " Hatching  Facts" 
Today.  A  Postal  Brings  It 

It  tells  everything.  It  illustrates  the  Belle  City 
Incubator  and  Brooder  in  actual  colors— shows  what 
makes  the  Belle  City  the  8-Times  World's  Champion 
—gives  facts  about  hatching  success,  bigger  and 
better  than  yon  have  ever  heard  of  before.  It  is  the 
story  of  thousands  of 


users  of  my  Belle  City 
hatching  outfit  —  told 
in  their  own  words. 
Thousands  not  in  con- 
tests get  100%  perfect 
hatches.  Jost  say- 
send  mo  "Hatching 
Facts."  My  low  price 
will  come  with  it. 

Write  me  personally, 
Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 


I  Get  My  1-2-8 
■  Months'  Home 
I   Te»t  Offer 
Freight  Prepaid 

iMIU    liUlldll,   J.   k«(  I  I 

Belle  City  Incubator  Co-t  Box   1 7  , Racine,  Wla, 


C09t3 

no  more 
and  saves  big 

money  Hatches 
on  1  gallon oi  oil — old 
kind  usea  6  Hatches  on 
one  filling — others  take  21. 
See  hygrometer,  thermom- 
eter and  eggs  through  dou- 
ble glass  top  —  no  more 
stooping  and  peering  with 
lighted  matches.  Top  raise3  for  airing 
and  turning,  cleaning  and  sunning.  Flame  regulator 
mvh  heat  and  oil, side- lamp  affairs  throw  heat  rand  oiljaway. 

Seven  Years  Fine  Hatching:  Records 

among  thousands  of  Rayo  users.  Hatching  chart  and  SI. 60 
h*«Tnmetrrfr««  to  every  purchaser.  Send  for  fr*«  sample  of 
world'sonlv  hatching  chart,  and  free  money-makinjr  book-- 
"Turninff  Eeirs  Into  Chickens  Into  Dollars."  Book  tells  all 
about  Rayo  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Both  fraa  send  today 
for  sample  chart  and  book  No.  3 

KAYO  INCUBATOR  CO.,  1063  «•  13th  Street,  Omaht.  Nafer. 


|  We  Pay  Freight  J  |B«ok  FREE] 


"If  I  were  buying  a 
dozen  lncnbators 
they  would  all  be 
Queens." 

CE.GRAGG.Butur.Mo. 


Mr.  Gragg  wrote  after 
he  h'  1  taken  off  two 
95#h..tches.  Thegrand 
reccvd  of  the 


Queen  Incubator 


is  built  on  service.  You  can  depend  on  good  hatches 
every  time  you  fill  it  with  fertile  eggs.  I  build  honestly, 
so  your  machine  will  last  many  years.  See  my  1914 
Model  with  its  28  Special  Features.  Paying  a  higher 
price  for  other  incubators  will  not  get  you  a  better 
hatcher.  Send  for  finely  illustrated  1914  catalog. 
P.  M.  WICKSTRUM.  Incubator  Man 
Box  9  ,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


I 


Round  like  hen's  nest--no  corners  to  get 
cold — heat  rises  through  center  with 
equal  radiation.  Only  hatcher  combin- 
ing round  box,  center 
heat,  complete  circuit 
radiation,  visible  egg 
chamber,  safety  burner 
attachment  which  prevents  overheating  and 
explosion.  Turn  eggs  without  removing. 
One  filling,  less  than  gallon  oil,  to  a  hatch. 
Write  today  for  free  Radio  Round  Book. 

RADIO  ROUND  INCUBATOR  CO. 
BOX  D-506  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  IOWA 


Radio  Bantam 

Hatcher  & 
Brooder  set  up 
freight  paid, 

$4*75 


6 


BEES 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  right  and  raise 
your  own  honey.  Send  today  for  Free 
catalog  of  BEE  SUPPLIES  and  sample 
.  copy  of  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOUR- 
NAL;  oldest  bee  paper  in  America  and 
indispensable  to  the  beekeeper. 
BAD  ANT  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Hamilton,  111. 


MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Our  specialty.  Leading  varieties  pure  bred 
chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prize 
winners.  Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices 
oldest  farm.  29th  year.  Fine  catalog  FREE. 
H.  M.  JONES  CO.  .Etc*  1  65.  Pes  Moines. la. 


OATS 


Kherson  and  Swedish 
Select.  Yield  65  bush- 
els per  acre. 
FRANK  J.  RIST, 

Box  4,  Humboldt,  Neb. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Eree  Patent  Book,  Selling  Guide  and 
List  of  Buyers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Inventions.  Advice  Free.  Semi  Sketch, 
SUES  &  CO.,  Attys.,  539  7th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT 


TWO  farmers  may  be  living 
side  by  side  as  near  as  a 
moderate  sized  farm  might 
allow.  One  may  count  a 
big!  profit  every  year  from  the  flock 
he  feeds,  the  other  count  nothing 
worth  while  at  all,  though  he  may 
feed  as  well  as  his  neighbor;  in  fact, 
he  might  feed  better,  but  carelessly, 
and  this  in  part  makes  the  differ- 
ence. Then  when  spring  time  comes 
the  farmer  on  the  profit  side  will 
report  big  hatches  both  from  hens 
and  incubators,  and  show  every- 
where ground  overrun  with  lusty 
chickens,  while  on  the  other  farm 
the  hatches  are  slow,  with  perhaps 
only  about  fifteen  or  twenty  chick- 
ens out  of  100  eggs. 

While  there  might  be  in  certain 
cases  other  reasons  for  the  losing 
flock,  the  real  cause  generally  is 
lack  of  vigor  in  the  majority  of  the 
fowls  composing  it.  In  the  one  case 
the  farmer  kept  his  flock  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  vigor;  in  the  other 
the  fowls  from  one  or  several  rea- 
sons had  been  allowed  to  weaken 
until  the  flock  at  large  was  far  be- 
low par  in  vigor,  and  this  lack  had 
become  hereditary.  Year  after  year 
I  have  seen  the  same  old  routine  of 
loss.  First,  too  many  adult  fowls 
dying  off  in  the  spring  from  cold, 
indigestion  or  roup,  which  is  usu ally 
inherent  in  a  nonvigorous  flock,  and 
more  often  than  not  the  real  cause 
of  the  continued  lack  of  vigor  year 
after  year.  Later  too  many  of  those 
strong  enough  to  survive  past  chirk- 
hood  will  grow  light,  the  feathers 
will  get  dead  or  scanty,  the  head 
may  in  instances  take  on  the  "crow- 
bill." Backs  may  hump  up,  breast- 
bones crook,  showing  the  lack  of 
good  circulation  and  nerve  force. 
These  will  be  found  dead  some 
morning  in  the  coop  or  lying  around 
where  they  suddenly  dropped  over 
dead.  Then,  when  the  cold  days  of 
fall  come  on,  the  roup  and  digestive 
troubles  may  again  appear,  or,  if 
some  epidemic  comes  on  the 
grounds,,  then  the  death  rate  will  be 
high  because  of  no  resistive  power. 
It  is  often  a  wonder  how  this  farmer 
manages  to  keep  over  much  of  a 
flock  at  all,  but  some  members  of 
even  a  non-vigorous  flock  will  man- 
age to  survive  for  a  couple  of  years. 

When  the  flock  shows  such  a  per- 
sistent lack  of  vigor  it  is  usually 
best  to  sell  it  off  to  a  last  hen  and 
put  in  new  stock  known  to  be  vigor- 
ous. Then  work  to  keep  it  that 
way;  or,  one  might  select  some  hens 
showing  plainly  they  have  had  the 
vigor  to  survive  and  show  up  strong, 
then  add  the  new  members  to  these, 
being  sure  to  put  in  vigorous  blood 
on  the  male  line. 

The  rules  for  keeping  a  flock  vig- 
orous are  simple,  but  this  does  not 
say  they  are  always  easy  to  follow, 
because  there  must  be  no  haphazard 
feeding,  housing  and  allowing  sick- 
ness or  any  signs  out  of  the  normal 
to  go  unnoticed  for  one  day  in  the 
flock.  Vigilance  along  these  lines, 
and  knowing  how  to  meet  emergen- 
cies when  they  appear,  are  what 
counts.  Don't  get  the  idea  in  your 
head  that  a  chicken  is  only  a  chicken 
and  a  few  more  or  less  sick  don't 


count,  because  it  does  when  it  comes 
to  counting  the  profits  at  the  end  of 
a  season,  and  when  the  neglect  has 
undermined  the  vigor  of  the  whole 
flock,  then  you  have  trouble  with 
chickens  always  on  your  hands. 

The  poultry  industry  is  of  too 
much  importance  to  the  country  at 
large  to  neglect  the  flock  and  allow 
its  lack  of  vigor  to  keep  it  sick  and 
a  losing  proposition,  for  such  a 
flock,  if  the  farmer  feeds  it  at  all, 
scarcely  pays  for  its  feed.  It  should, 
by  all  right,  be  thought  as  honora- 
ble to  keep  the  poultry  flock  vigor- 
ous as  the  sheep,  hogs  or  any  other 
farm  animals. 


The  Incubator 

Every  spring  complaints  come  in 
of  the  new  incubator  not  working 
properly — that  is,  the  incubator  is 
thought  to  be  to  blame.  The  fertile 
eggs  die  at  any  stage  before  hatch- 
ing, and  often  those  that  do  hatch 
are  weak.  At  first  suspicion  falls 
on  the  eggs,  but  if  the  trouble  is  re- 
peated it  appears  that  the  machine 
or  its  caretaker  are  at  fault.  If  the 
machine  is  set  up  right  and  the 
thermometer  true,,  then  the  fault 
must  lie  with  the  operator,  who  fails 
to  understand  how  to  apply  direc- 
tions. There  are  paj-ties  owning  in- 
cubators who  never  learn.  It  isn't 
in  them  to  do  anything  with  regu- 
larity. The  turning  of  the  eggs  is 
neglected,  the  flame  is  either  too 
high  or  too  low,  the  lamps  are  never 
filled  "until  the  smell  of  smoke  an- 
nounces that  the  wick  is  dry.  Such 
persons  give  any  machine  a  bad 
name. 

But  if  your  machine  persists  in 
giving  you  poor  hatches  and  you  are 
running  it  carefully,  it  would  be  well 
to  look  after  that  thermometer  and 
make  a  test  of  it.  A  fall  often  puts 
a  thermometer  out  of  business,  and 
you  may  not  guess  it.  You  might 
be  running  the  heat  entirely  too  low 
or  too  high,  and  this  would  be  of  all 
causes  the  worst  for  the  hatch.  Say 
the  thermometer  was  constantly 
showing  from  100  to  103,  when  at 
the  same  time  the  heat  was  running 
as  high  as  109  in  the  incubator,  as 
it  could  do,  and  you  might  not  guess 
it.  In  this  case  the  results  are 
bound  to  be  bad.  It  is  well  to  bor- 
row a  thermometer  known  for  a  cer- 
tainty to  be  all  right  and  test  your 
own  with  it.  If  the  thermometer 
proves  not  at  fault,  next  it  will  be  a 
good  idea  to  get  some  extra  advice 
from  the  manufacturer  of  the  incu- 
bator. Somebody,  of  course,  must 
give  the  new  incubators  a  start,  but 
it  is  handiest  to  rely  on  the  old  and 
long-tested. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  oflSW 
Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is  giving  away  free 
a  valuable  book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and 
How  to  Cure  It."  This  book  contains  scientific 
facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells  bow  to  prepare 
a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this  terrible 
disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent 
of  every  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  write 
Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  book*. 


and  SQUABS  L^t^S 

chicks  Foy's  big  book  tells  how.  Describes 
• areest  poultry  and  pigeon  fann.     Mailed.  FREE. 

F.  FOY,  Box  38.  Des  Moines.  Ia. 


Please  mention  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  7V7^7- •  Edison 

= — -  A  YwCX/  Phonograph 

Mr.  Edison's  Latest  Invention 
Now  Shipped 

FREE 

An  offer  introducing  The  New 
Edison:  Write  quick  —  while  this 
offer  lasts.  Edison's  new  phonograph 
—just  outt  —  the  perfected  musical 
wonder  of  the  age  t 

WRITE  today  for  our  new  Edison 
catalog — that  tells  you  all  about 
the  wonderful  new  model  Edi- 
son and  our  new  Edison  offer! 


Hearthela- 
test  up-to- 
date  son  a 
hits  of  the 
big  cities. 
Laugh  vn- 
tilthetears 
stream 
dotvn  your 
face  and 
your  sides 
ache  from 
laughing 
at  funniest 
of  funny 
•minstrel 
shows  ;hear 
the  grand 
old  church 
hymns,  the 
tnaje  stic 
choirs,  the 
pealing 
organs,  the 
splendid 
operas,  the 
c ra sh ing 
b  r  a  8  s 
bands,  the  waltzes, 
the  tiro-stens,  the  solos, 
comic  vaudeville,  rivets  and 
quartettes.  Take  your  choice  of  any  kindof 
entertainment.  All  will  be  yours  with  the 
Edison  in  your  home. 
MR.  EDISON'S  Pet  and  Hobby 

among  all  his  wonderful  inventions  is  hi9 
phonograph.  He  worked  for  years  striving  to 
produce  the  most  perfect  phonograph.  At  last 
he  has  produced  this  new  model.  Think  of  it; 
over  25  years  of  work  on  all  these  epoch-making 
inventions — then  his  pet  and  hobby  perfected! 

The  Offer: 

We  will  send  you  the  new  model  Edison 
Phonograph  and  your  choice  of  all  the  brand 
new  records  on  an  absolutely  free  loan.  We 

want  you  to  hear  all  the  waltzes,  two-steps,  vaude- 
villes, minstrels,  grand  operas,  theold  sacred  hymns, 
every  kind  of  comic  and  popular  music,  also  your 
choice  of  the  highest-grade  concerts  and  operas,  aa 
rendered  by  the  world's  greatest  artists.  Entertain 
your  family  and  friends.  Then,  when  you  are  through 
tvith  the  outfit,  you  may  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
REMEMBER,  not  a  penny  down— no  deposit- 
no  guarantee— no  CO.  D.  to  as— no  obligations  to 
buy— a  full  free  trial  in  your  own  home— direct 
from  us— direct  to  you.     Returnable  at  our  ex- 
pense or  payable  (if  you  want  to  keep  it)  at  the 
rock-bottom  price  direct  from  US. 
mi         t-»  We  are  tremendously 

I  IP  KP/T\On'  proud  of  th  smagniff- 
1  11C  IVCU^Ull.  cent  new  instrument. 
When  you.  get  it  in  your  town  we  know  everybody 
will  say  that  nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  heard— so 
we  are  pretty  sure  that  at  least  someone,  if  not  you. 
then  somebody  else,  will  want  to  buy  one  of  these 
new  style  Edisons,  especially  as  they  are  being  offered 
now  at  the  viost  astounding  rock-bottom  pneeand  on. 
easy  terms  as  low  as  a  Jew  dollars  a  month. 

Our  New  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  letter 
(or  just  the  coupon)  is  enough.  No  obligations 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.  Get  this  offer— while 
this  offer  lasts.   Fill  out  the  coupon  now-today. 

F.  K.  Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

4502  Edison  Block,  Chicago.  lU 
Canadian  Office  —  855  Portage  Ave..  Winnipeg,  Can, 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


February  21.  1914 


SAW  lO  CORDS 

OK  I  GAM.ON  OF  GASOLINE 


Ecuador  and  the  Great  Canal 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


Think  of  it!  Ten  cords  of  wood  sawed  for  the  price  of  a  gallon  of 
gasoline — 2c  a  cord,  or  less.  And  ten  cords  per  gallon  of  gasoline  is 
not  exceptional  with  a  Lauson  Frost^mg^Engine — it's  an  almost  every 

day  occurrence.  We  have  records  of  (ar  bigg  the  Lauson  policy  is  to  under  rate,  rather  than 

over-rate.  Keep  this  fact  in  mind    Base  you r^tgnrT^ectsion  oh^roven  facts,  not  mere  possibilities 

The  La^son'F 

Perfectly  designed  10  meet  every  f^frrxiiee^-^ood^SAWtng.  flumping,  feed  grinding,  ensilage 


King 


cutting— anything  that  requires'  power  //f%nd 
at  the  lowest  cast  with  a  Lauson  Frosfq 
No  batteries.    Takes  less  fuel  art 
design  and  construction  Guaranteed 
make  good  on  every  claim  we  make  forX^em 

Write  for  Engine  Book         The  John  Lauson 

"The  Power  that  Backs 

the  Modern  Farmer" 
and  name  of  nearest 
dealer.    State  size 
engine  you  need. 


what  the /work,  you  can  bank  on  doing  it 
J/Ty  on/ the  magneto  without  cranking, 
ver  because  of  special  leatures  in 
nice  Lauson  Frost  King  engines  to 
cmanship  and  material. 


2  to  50  H.  P 
Portable. 
S«oit.Portabtc 
Stttionar? 


GUAYAQUIL,  Ecuador  —  Guayas 
river  is  to  South  America  what 
the  Columbia  and  the  Yukon 
are  to  our  continent.  It  is  the 
biggest  stream  which  flows  into 
the  Pacific,  and  in  rainy  season  it  turns 
the  lowlands  from'  here  to  the  Andes 
into  a  great  swamp  or  lake.  Where  the 
ships  come  in  from  the  ocean  the  river 
is  sixty  miles  wide,  and  as  you  sail  up 
to  Guayaquil  you  seem  to  be  passing 
through  a  great  inland  sea.  The  water 
is  as  thick  as  pea  soup  and  of  much  the 
same   color.     The   Andean    floods  bring 


FIRST  CLASS  APPLE  TREES-Cheaper  Than  Ever 

!  have  an  immense  stock  of  1  and  2-year-old  Apple,  all 
grafted,  in  the  best  varieties  for  Commercial  or 
Family  Orchards.  Look  at  my  prices:  2  to  3  ft. 
1  yr.,  $5.00  per  100;  3  to  4  ft.,  1  or  2  yr., 
$9.00  per  100;  4  to  5  ft.,  2  yr.,  $15.00 
per  100;  5  to  6  ft,,  2  yr.,  $20  per 
100.    I  pay  freight  on  $10 
tree  orders  and  guar 


IN 

YOUR  STATE 


antee  safe  arrival 

of  all  ship- 
ments. ^ 


Jfir* 


Full  assortment 
of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Forest  Tree 
Seedlings,  Small  Fruits,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses. 

Here  are  a  few  of  my  prices:  Peach  7c;  Plum  15c; 
Cherry  14c,  each,  all  grafted;  Concord  Crapes,  $2  00  per 
100;  Catalpa  Speciosa  Seedlings,  18-24  in  ,  $4.00  per  1000.  Also 
all  kinds  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Grasses,  Com,  Oats, 
etc    Write  me  today  for  my  free,  large,  well  illustrated  Garden  Book. 

German  Nurseries  &  Seed  House  (can  Sonderegger) 
24  German  Building  Beatrice.  Neb. 


PURE  SEEDtAW VEGETABLE  COLLECTID N 

rlllB— —1 7IK 


D*  SEED 
BOOK 
FREE 


Grown  Seeds  and  enjoy  early  crisp  Lettuce,  sound  Radish, 
young  Carrots,  big,  tender  Cabbage,  and  meaty  Tomatoes. — 
<5PF"PI  AI  \  ^0T  we  wiH  send  1  full  sized  packet  each 
°*  I,V1A1J  1  of  the  above,  alsoaDue  Bill  good  for  30con 
your  first  order  from  our  catalog.  Catalog  free— Write  today 
FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 
516  Third  Ave.  -FARIBAULT,  MINN. 


PREPD. 


Try  The  Sure  Hatch  at  N 


My  Incubator  ts  the  Ever-Ready,  Ever-Dependable 
Chick  Producer— more  reliable  than  the  setting  ben, 
»nd  more  profitable  No  experience  needed.  Automatic  in  operation; 
requires  little  attention.    Never-failing  even  in  freezing  weather. 

I'm  Selling  it  for  Less  Than  Inferior  Machines  Cost— at 
Mv  Direct-to-You  Factory  Price 

I'll  send  It  to  you.  freight  n»id.  on  SIXTY  days'  trial.  Yoar 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Get  started  early  to  maKc  your  profits 
bis.  Write  today  for  free  illuturated  catalog  and  low  prices. 


MONEY 
BACK 
GUARANTEE 


firmctical  demonstration, 
t  away  f  r. 


Proven  by 
:  st  any  price.  I'm  giving 
)  Hatch  Incubator. 


It  isn't  fore 
to  every  purchaser  of  a  S 
FRANK  HAMMOND.  Pres.  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co* 
Box    15  .  Fremont.  Nebraska. 


The  Great  Cathedra! 

down  patches  of  green,  and  great  trees 
may  be  seen  floating  out  to  the  sea.  In 
coming-  in  you  pass  the  Island  of  Puna, 
where  Pizarro  first  landed;  and  about 
sixty  miles  farther  up  you  find  yourself 
in  front  of  this  port. 

The  river  is  now  a,  mile  wide  and 
twenty-six  feet  in  depth;  and  it  gives 
a  good  and  safe  harbor  for  steamers. 
Just  now  it  has  but  little  shipping  on 
account  of  •  the  plague,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  dug-outs,  canoes,  rafts  and 
cargo  boats  in  which  the  Indians  bring 
their  wares  from  the  interior  to  sell. 
The  ocean  vessels  anchor  far  out  in  the 
stream,  and  are  unloaded  by  lighters. 
The  only  wharves  of  the  city  are  those 
for  small  craft-  Nevertheless  they  ex- 
tend for  a  mile  or  two  up  and  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  backed 
with  great  warehouses  and  stores  which 
are  open  at  the  front  so  that  you  can 
see  everything  in  them  as  you  go  along 
the  street. 

Guayaquil  Imposing  City 

From  the  ship's  deck  Guayaquil  is 
imposing.    It  is  a  town  of  about  100,- 


No  other  plow  bottom  can  duplicate  the  work  of  the  S  &  S 
Autnr  Twist. 

The  photograph  reproduced  here  shows  the  work  that  won  first 
prize  for  Frank  Boardman,  of  Wheatland,  111.,  at  the  Wheatland 
Plowing  Contest,  Wheatland,  III.,  Sept.  27,  1913.  You  have  never 
seen  a  cleaner  field.  His  plowing  score  was  99  per  cent  perfect — 
the  highest  ever  made  at  any  accredited  plowing  contest.  Nothing 
was  retouched  in  the  photograph— not  a  stubble  in  sight— all  trash  is 
burled — the  ground  Is  broken  thoroughly. 

ANESVILLE  PLOWS 

With  S  &  S  Auger  Twist  Mould  Boards 
Turn  the  Furrows  that  Grow  Bumper  Crops 

It'stho  work  in  the  field  that  counts.  Thai's  why  the  Janesvlllo 
won  the  sweepstake  prl/.o  In  all  plowing  contests  entered  at  Grant 
l'ark,  Wheatland  and  Jllg  Reck,  III.,  last  fall. 

The  first  prize  at  Grant  Park,  Sept.  27,  1913,  was  won  by  n  14 
year  Old  boy.  Skilled  plowmen  did  t  heir  best.  In  previous  contests 
and  could  not  win  until  they  used  the  Janesvlllo. 

A  Janesvlllo  plow  moans  bettor  crops— loss  work— lower  cost  per 
acre.  It  is  ll(;lit  in  draft,  flexible,  of  course,  but  it's  the  bottom  that 
doeS  the  work.  The  8  &  S  bottom  Is  on  all  Janesvlllo  Plows, 
including  walking  plows. 

Write  lor  Beautiful  Announcement 
Souvenir  Booklet  Mailed  FREE 

Tt's  n  truly  elaborate  place  Of  literature,  Shows  photographic 
views  of  Mold  wor  k  that  won  prizes— with  complete  story  of  every 
contest.  Immensely  valuable.  Copy  mailed  free  loanyone  who  writes. 
Janesvllle  Machine  Co.,    33  Center  Street.  Jancsvllle.  Wis. 


000  people,  and  as  the  most  of  its 
houses  are  of  only  one  or  two  stories 
it  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground.  It 
has  wide  streets  and  buildings  that  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  of  stone  or  of 
brick  covered  with  stucco.  They  are 
really  of  wood,  plastered  over  and 
painted  ,and  most  of  them  have  walls 
of  bamboo  cane  upon  wnich  mud  has 
been  spread  and  smoothed  down  with 
a  trowel.  The  city  has  some  public 
improvements.  It  has  an  electric 
street  car  line  and  electric  lights.  It 
has  public  squares  which  are  beautifully 
kept,  and  its  hospitals  are  as  good  as 
can  be  found  in  South  America.  It  has 
a  half  dozen  newspapers,  several  high- 
priced  hotels  and  it  does  an  export  and 
import  business  amounting  to  $18,000,000 
or  $20,000,000  a  year.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
New  York  of  Ecuador,  and  if  it  could  be 
mad©  as  healthy  as  Panama  it  might  be 
a  great  resort  for  tourists  and  trade. 

But  before.  I  go  further,  let  me  tell 
you  something  of  the  South  American 
republic,  which  is  to  be  brought  to  our 
doors  by  the  Panama  canal.  Heretofore 
the  steamships  from  our  Atlantic  coast 
have  had  to  go  more  than  10,000  miles 
around  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to 
reach  it.  When  the  canal  is  open  New 
York  will  be  nearer  by  ship  to  this  port 
than  it  is  now  to  Great  Britain.  Boston 
will  be  only  a  little  over  a  week  from 
any  part  of  Ecuador,  and  our  gulf  ports 
will  be  still  nearer.  As  it  is  now,  Guaya- 
quil is  less  than  800  miles  from  Balboa, 
and  the  railroad  that  is  building  from  the 
Bay  of  Caraquez  to  Quito  will  bring  the 
capital  of  Ecuador  to  within  three  days 
of  Panama.  -  The  contract  for  that  road 
has  been  let  to  a  French  company.  The 
trains  were  in  operation  last  year  over 
about  forty  miles  of  track,  and  the  road 
should  be  completed  by  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  great  ditch  at  Panama. 

The  word  Ecuador  means  equator,  and 
Ecuador  is  a  land  of  the  equator.  That 
hottest  line  on  the  globe  passes  through 
it  and  the  whole  of  it  lies  in  the  tropics. 
The  country  is  a  triangle,  surrounded  by 
Colombia,  Brazil  and  Peru.  It  lies  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan  whose  handle  is  in  north- 
ern Brazil  and  whose  scalloped  rim  is 
washed  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Ecuador  Little  Known 

Next  to  Colombia,  Ecuador  is  the  near- 
est republic  to  us,  and  still  it  is  one  of 
the  least  known.  Parts  of  it  have  never 
been  surveyed  and  today  the  estimates 
of  its  size  range  from  the  bigness  of 
California  to  that  of  Texas.  The  most 
authentic  figures  now  place  it  at  116,000 
square  miles,  an  area  equal  to  that  of 
Ohio,  Virginia  and  Indiana  combined. 

The  most  of  the  country  is  taken  up  by 
the  Andes.  The  coast  line  is  low  and  a 
tropical  vegetation  extends  from  the 
ocean  back  to  the  foothills.  The  Andes 
cross  the  country  from  north  to  south  in 
two  great  ranges,  upholding  between 
them  a  series  of  beautiful  valleys,  in 
which  about  nine-tenths  of  the  natives 
now  live.  These  valleys  are  higher  above 
the  sea  than  Mexico  City  and  they  have 
a  climate  more  like  that  of  New  York 
or  Ohio  than  of  the  equator.  Quito,  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  highest 
of  these  Andean  valleys.  It  is  9,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  or  almost  two  miles 
above  the  altitude  of  Washington  city. 
In  that  city  the  weather  is  like  October 
or  our  Indian  summer  all  the  year  round. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  the 
land  slopes  from  the  temperate  zone  to 
a  tropical  wilderness.  It  reaches  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  and  some  of 
the  streams  of  Ecuador  flow  into  that 
mighty  river.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
Quito  is  only  four  days  by  mule  from 
streams  that  flow  into  the  Amazon  sys- 
tem. The  government  is  now  building  a 
railroad  system  from  the  plateau  to  one 
of  the  Amazon  tributaries  and  this  road 
will  open  up  a  rich  mining  region  with 
lands  suited  for  sugar  cane,  cacao  and 
coffee. 

Ecuador  has  some  of  the  greatest  vol- 
canoes  on    earth.     The   great   scries  of 
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■alleys  of  which  I  have  written  is  walk,, 
up  by  twenty-one  peaks,  ranging  in 
height  from  three  to  four  miles,  and 
there  are  seventeen  other  peaks  which 
are  more  than  two  miles  in  height.  When 
I  last  visited  Guayaquil  the  air  was 
filled  with  ashes  that  came  from  one  of 
Ecuador's  ten  active  volcanoes.  For  this 
reason  the  houses  have  to  be  small. 
They  are  built  to  withstand  the  earth- 
quakes, the  wooden  timbers  being  so 
joined  that  they  can  sway  with  the 
trembling  of  the  earth  and  not  break. 

One  of  the  great  tourist  routes  of  the 
future  will,  I  believe,  be  to  Quito.  The 
ships  will  come  via  Panama  to  the  Bay 
of  Caraquez  and  the  tourists  will  go 
over  the  French  railroad,  a  distance  of 
1S6  miles  up  to  the  capital,  or  they  will 
come  to  Guayaquil  and  take  the  Ameri- 
can-built road  from  there  over  the  An- 
des. The  Guayaquil-Quito  road  is  now 
in  operation.  The  fare  is  $17.50  each 
way,  and  the  trains  require  two  days  for 
the  journey.  Tou  cross  the  Guayas  river 
early  in  the  morning  and  by  6  o'clock 
are  moving  from  the  railroad  station  at 
Duran,  through  seventy  miles  of  tropical 
lowiands.  There  are  pastures  contain- 
ing herds  of  fat  cattle,  cacao  groves, 
loaded  with  their  squash-like  fruit,  which 
hangs  close  to  the  trunks  and  branches, 
and  many  little  villages  with  houses  on 
piles  so  that  the  first  floors  have  to  be 
reached  by  a  ladder.  The  houses  are 
thatched  with  broad  white  leaves  tied  to 
a  framework  of  bamboo  cane.  The 
floors  are  of  cane,  and  the  cracks  are  so 
many  that  the  women  do  not  need  to 
sweep,  for  the  dirt  of  the  household 
falls  through  to  the  ground  or  the  water. 
You  pass  little  banana  plantations,  go 
through  forests  loaded  with  orchids,  and 
finally  stop  at  Bucay,  which  is  fifty- 
se'  en  miles  away.  The  speed  of  the 
train  so  far  has  been  not  quite  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  and  you  have  risen  to  an 
altitude  of  less  than  1,000  feet.  In  the 
next  three  hours  you  rise  3,000  feet,  to 
Huigra,   and  from  there  go  on  up,  up 


One  of  the  Main  Highways  of  Quito 


until  at  last  you  reach  Urbana,  which 
is  11,S41  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  the 
highest  station  on  the  road.  Tou  stop 
over  night  during  this  journey,  and  it 
takes  you  about  the  whole  of  two  days 
to  come  to  Quito,  the  Ecuadorian  capital. 

Preparing  for  a  Boom 

I  am  told  that  Quito  is  preparing  for  a 
boom  when  the  canal  is  completed.  It 
hopes  to  become  a  tourist  resort  for 
both  winter  and  summer.  It  is  one  of 
the  healthiest  cities  on  earth,  and  if 
J.  G.  White  &  Co.  can  make  a  healthy 
gate  to  it,  it  will  no  doubt  have  visitors 
and  excursions  from  all  over  the  world. 
The  city  has  now  100,000  population.  It 
has  several  hotels.  It  has  electric  lights 
and  telephones,  and  there  is  talk  of  put- 
ting in  a  street  car  line  to  be  run  by 


electricity  generated  from  the  rivers 
nearby. 

The  town  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  vol- 
cano, and  there  are  a  dozen  other  vol- 
canoes in  sight,  among  which  are  Coto- 
paxi  and  Chimborazo,  each  of  which 
rises  about  two  miles  above  the  plateau. 
I  am  told  that  you  can  take  an  auto- 
mobile in  Quito  and  ride  to  the  crater 
of  the  volcano  behind  it. 

Quito  hrs  fine  government  buildings 
and  enormous  churches  and  convents.  It 
has  colleges,  a  cathedral  and  a  theater 
subsidized  by  the  government  with 
troupes  that  come  from  up  and  down  the 
coast.  One  of  the  odd  features  of  the 
theater  is  the  boxes  for  people  in  mourn- 
ing. These  have  shutters  which  fit  down 
over  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  in- 
mates can  see  out  over  the  slats  or  by 


moving  the  shutter  a  little  can  look  down 
upon  the  audience  without  themselves 
being  seen.  When  in  deep  mourning  it  is 
customary  for  the  afflicted  to  use  the 
slats  only,  but  later  on  the  whole  shut- 
ters are  gradually  opened. 

As  a  tourist  resort  Quito  has  many  in- 
teresting features.  It  "s  one  of  the  his- 
toric cities  of  the  new  world.  It  was 
founded  almost  a  hundred  years  before 
the  Boston  cows  began  to  outline  the  first 
streets  of  that  city.  The  Indians  had  a 
capital  there  when  Pizarro  came;  and 
Atahuelpa,  the  Inca  monarch,  who  was 
killed  by  Pizarro,  had  a  home  there 
whose  roof  was  plated  with  gold.  The 
city  then  contained  vast  treasures,  which 
were  buried  by  the  Indians  in  order 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  city  of  today  has 
a  considerable  Indian  population,  al- 
though most  of  its  people  are  whites. 
The  Indians  come  in  from  miles  around 
to  trade,  an!  the  crowds  in  the  market 
are  of  a  dozen  different  tribes  and  of 
many  picturesque  costumes.  The  most 
of  them  are  very  religious,  and  they  go 
from  church  to  church  saying  their 
prayers.  Only  a  few  of  them  can  read 
and  write,  but  they  are  superstitious  and 
are  largely  controlled  by  the  priests. 

Protestant  Bar  Lifted 

Until  recently  Ecuador  was  altogether 
Catholic,  and  until  about  eighteen  years 
ago  its  constitution  prohibited  any  other 
worship.  Since  then  laws  have  been 
passed  giving  full  religious  liberty,  and 
the  Protestants  have  sent  in  missionaries 
and  tons  of  Bibles  have  been  carried  over 
the  mountains  and  scattered  throughout 
the  land.  The  principal  religion  is  still 
Catholic,  and  it  will  probably  always  be 
so,  although  the  introduction  of  the  purer 
and  better  Catholicism  of  North  America 
•will  change  the  church  from  what  it 
now  is. 

The  people  of  Ecuador  are  now  in  the 
throes  of  a  revolution.   The  outs  are  try- 

(CONTIN'UED  ON"  PAGE  TWENTY) 
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Let  them  tell  you  in  their  own  words  about  this  Silo  with  the 
Strong,  Tough,  Heavily  Reinforced  Metal  Wall — that  CAN- 
NOT Crack,  Shrink,  Dry  Out  or  Crumble — that  is  Absolutely 
Air  Tight,  Moisture  and  Silage  Proof — Trouble  Proof — 
Wind  and  Drouth  Proof.    LEARN  WHY  IT  IS  THAT  THIS  IS 

THE  SILO  CHOSEN  BY 
MEN  OF  EXPERIENCE 


f  t.  <  - 

Recommended  By  Best  Experiment 
Station  Tests 

Makes  10  to  15  per  cent  more  feed  than  any  other 
type  of  Silo,  by  laboratory  and  field  tests.  None 
spoiled  around  walls  or  doors.  No  loss.  No  danger. 
No  waste.  B.  F.  Howard,  Cottonwood  Falls,  Kan., 
says:     "Fed  every  pound  right  down  to  the  floor" 

Eight  Years  in  Use-Never  Once  Failed 

No  trouble  to  maintain,  no  annoyance,  no  continual 
attention,  NO  RISK.  Impervious  to  atr.  water  or 
silage  Juices.  No  hoops  to  llgtnen.  No  etaves  to 
shrink.  No  guy  rods  or  cables.  Stands  summer  and 
winter  strong,  safe  and  secure 

FIVE  YEARS'  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE.  FIVE- 
YEAR  PAID-UP  INSURANCE  POLICY  against  Cy- 
clones, Windstorms  and  To  nadoes,  GIVEN  WITH  THE 
15t.LAJ. 

Send  Us  A  Post  Card  For  This  Big  New  Book  Today 

Say,  "Send  me  your  Silo  Book."  We  tend  it  right  away,  FREE.  Get  all  the  Facts.  Learn 
why  men  who  have  used  all  other  types  of  Silos  have  abandoned  them  for  the  PERFECTION. 
Put  Up  a  Silo  This  Year  Sure,  but  first  learn  all  about  this  time-tested  Silo  that  has  never 
failed.  We  deal  direct.  We  appoint  no  agents.  We  have  no  dealers.  We  have  just  one  fac- 
tory price  on  each  size — over  100  different  sizes.  WRITE  US  TODAY.  Get  the  Book.  Address 

PERFECTION  M  ETAL  SILO  COM  PA 

20-00  Jefferson  Avenue  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

Original  »nd  Sole  Manufacturers.    Largest  Metal  Silo  Factory  in  the  World.    Forty  Years' 

Experience  in  Metal  Work. 


Easy  to  Erect— Shipped  Complete 
Including  Tools 

Ready-built  Interchangeable  sections.  No  cutting  or 
fitting.  Bolted  together  flange  to  flange  with  square' 
head  bolts.  No  rivets.  No  holes  through  silo  wall. 
Heavy  double  flange  all  around  each  section  forms 
horizontal  and  vertical  reinforcement  (>roof  against 
all  strains  and  big  pressure  of  sweating  silage.  Abso- 
lutely rigid  against  wind. 

Capacity  Increased  as  Desired,  at  Any  Time 

Shipped   all   complete.    Including  chute,  ladder, 
swing-hinge   atr-tlght    metal    doors,    top  bracing 
and  tools.     All  material,   bolts,  cement   for  the 
joints,  paint— every  thing   but    the  foundation. 
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For  five  months  starting  Fenruary  first 
I    am     going    to   make   my  New  Special 
Proposition  to  every  dairyman  in  this  country  on<j 
the  New  Genuine  Galloway  Sanitary  Cream  Sepa-  1 
rator.  It's  a  combination  offer.  Its  equal  has  never 
_jen  made  in  the  history  of  this  country.   I  net  only 
save  you  dealer's,  Jobber's  and  catalog  house  profits 
but  I  sell  you  a  better  machine  and  give  you  a  bonus 
as  well  to  try  it,  which  shows  my  faith  in  my 
separator.my  proposition  and  my  plan^  J 
No  such  offer  as  I  make  on  thr 

class  of  separator  I  sell  M-  „   m  ji 

ever  been  made. 

|i  The 
fNcw 
Galloway ! 

Sani- 
tary 


Cream  Separator 

is  made  so  good  in  my  factory 
that  I  will  send  it  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  without  an  expert 
to  any  inexperienced  user  for  a  ninety  day 
free  trial  to  test  against  any  make  or  kind 
that  even  sells  for  twice  as  much  and  will  let 
W>  the  user  be  judge,  because  it's  the  most  mod- 
ern-the  most  sanitary-the  most  sclentiflc-the 
cleanest  skimmer— the  most  beautiful  in  design  of  any 
cream  separator  made  today  and  I  have  seen  them  all.   Write  me  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  to  make  money  in  the  dairy  business  when  the  pastures  are 
dried  up  in  summer.   I  did  it  on  my  own  farm  and  know.   Get  my  proposi- 
tion now.   It's  so  good  that  no  dairyman  who  owns  two  or  a  hundred  cows 
can  afford  to  be  without  It.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  to  first  get  my  proposition 
before  you  decide  to  purchase  any  cream  separator  of  any  make,  kind  or 
at  any  price.  Just  drop  me  a  postal.  Address 

Win.  Galloway  Pres.  William  Galloway  Co. 
263  »B  Galloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  Iowa 


90  Days 
Free  Trial 
5  Year  Guarantee 


Travel 

[^20,000  miles, look  over 
i\every  factory  in  the 
\Unlted  States  and 
all  of  the  foreign 
countries— y  o  u 
won't    find  its 
superior  at  any 
price. 

Made  in  our  own 
factory  from  finest 
materials  on  best 
l  automatic  machin- 
|  ery,  by  skilled 
I  workmen,  in  tre- 
mendous quanti- 
all  parts 
f  a  I  i  U  e,  inter- 
changeable, and 
standard  and 
sold  to  you  for 
less  money  than 
dealers  and  job- 
bers can  buy  ma- 
chines  not  as 
good  in  carload 
lots  for  spot  cash. 

Get  my 
1914Catalog 
and 
\\\\Cow  Book 
>m  FREE 


Cheap  Farm  Power! 


Heider  Tractor  Runs  on  Gasoline,  Motor  Spirits  or  Kerosene 

We  have  solved  the  fuel  problem  successfully.  A  simple  device  permits  the  use  of  either^ 
gasoline,  motor  spirits  or  kerosene  at  all  speeds  and  puts  our) 
Z^SSSttUttBUUtA  tractor  in  a  class  by  itself.   A  prallon  of  kerosene  runs  the 

^iHeider  Tractor  as  long  as  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  develops  same  pow- 
er, thereby  doing  the  same  work  at  less  cost  than  any  other  tractor. 


Heider  Tractor. 


Does  theWork  of  8  Horses  and  Costs  Less  | 

Increase  your  farm  profits  with  this  modern  farm  horse. 
It  takes  the  place  of  eight  horses  and  one  extra  man. 
Will  do  any  kind  of  field  or  belt  work  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  The  Heider  Tractor  is  the  pioneer  light 
tractor;  is  no  experiment,  weighs.only  5,000  pounds. 

Its  4-cylinder  heavy-duty  motor.great  power, 
variable  speed,  simple  operation,  economical  fuel 
consumption,  make  it  the  best,  most  practical,  all- 
purpose,  one-man  tractor  manufactured. 

'Get  the  Facts  About  Tractor  Farming — Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Our  free  book  proves  by  actual  figures  that  you  save  money  by  selling  your  horses  and  buying  a  Heid- 
er Tractor.  Tells  how  to  make  your  farm  pay  more.  Don't  delay,  write  at  once. 

Heider  Manufacturing  Company,.  220  Main  Street,  Carroll,  Iowa. 


Rheumatism,  Sprains 
Backache,  Neuralgia 

"Yes,  daughter,  that's  good  stuff.   The  pain  in 

my  back  is  all  gone — I  never  saw  anything  work 
as  quickly  as  Sloan's  Liniment."    Thousands  of 
grateful  people  voice  the  same  opinion.  Here's 
the  proof. 

Relieved  Pain  in  Back. 

"I  was  troubled  with  a  very  bad  pain  in  my 
back  f  cr  some  time.  I  went  to  a  doctor  but  be 
did  not  do  me  any  good,  so  I 
purchased  a  bottle  of  Sloan's 
Liniment,  and  now  I  am  a  well 
woman.  I  always  keep  a  bot- 
tle of  Sloan's  Liniment  in  the 
bouse." — Miss  Matilda  Cotton, 
364  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sciatic  Rheumatism. 

"We  have  used  Sloan's  Lini- 
ment for  over  six  years  and 
found  it  the  best  we  ever  used. 
When  my  wife  bad  sciatic 
rheumatism  the  only  thing  that 
did  her  any  good  was  Sloan's 
Liniment.  We  cannot  praise  it 
highly  enough." —Mr.  Perigo, 
l)es  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sprained  Ankle  Relieved. 

"I  was  ill  for  a  long  time  with  a  severely  sprained  ankle.  1  got  a  bottle  of  Sloan's 
Liniment  and  now  I  am  able  to  be  about  and  can  walk  a  great  deal.  I  write  this  be- 
■  ailM  I  think  you  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  putting  such  a  fine  Liniment  on  the 
market  and  I  shall  always  take  time  to  recommend  Dr.  Sloan's  Liniment." — Mrs. 

Chas.  House,  hutlimore,  Md. 

SLOANS 
LINIMENT 

At  all  Dealers — 25c,  50c.  and  $1 .00.  Sloan's  instructive  book  on  horses,  cattle,  hogs 
and  poultry  sent  free. 

Address  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Inc.  •  a  a  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  to  for  the  use  of  our  reader:  Give  as  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  yoa  think,  whether 
or  not  yoa  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  us  hear  from  yoa. 


J 


Sheep  Queries 

T.  A.  H.,  Iowa:  We  would  be  pleased 
to  have  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

First— Is  there  any  way  to  free  sheep 
from  ticks  but  to  dip? 

Second  —  Is  dipping  safe  in  cold 
weather,  and  will  it  give  them  a  setting 
back  in  fattening? 

Third1— We  were  advised  by  a  sheop 
man  to  mix  sulphur  with  the  salt  to  de- 
stroy the  ticks.  Will  it  do  it?  Is  there 
any  danger  attending  it?  What  should 
be  the  dosage? 

Fourth— Wo  are  feeding  ensilage  to  our 
lambs.  Is  a  small  amount  of  mold  dan- 
gerous? If  so,  in  what  way  would  it  af- 
fect them?  Is  ensilage  that  is  slightly 
frosty  or  frozen  dangerous  to  lambs  or 
sheep? 

Answer — First,  no  reliable  way 
but  to  dip  in  some  of  the  disinfec- 
tant dips. 

Second — Dipping  is  not  practical 
in  cold  weather  and  can  be  recom- 
mended only  in  warm  or  moderate 
weather. 

Third — The  sulphur  fed  to  sheep 
for  ticks  has  been  recommended  by 
some  persons  who  claimed  good  "re- 
sults. We  have  tried  it  both  as  an 
inward  and  outward  application  or 
treatment,  but  could  not  testify  to 
receiving  any  benefit  whatever. 
Feeding  sulphur  is  not  free  from  a 
possible  injury.  Sheep  should  not 
get  wet  when  using  sulphur,  and 
should  be  well  sheltered  or  housed. 
I  have  seen  sheep  poisoned  and  die 
from  getting  too  much  sulphur  fed 
in  salt  for  tick  extermination.  This 
was  due  largely  from  being  hungry 
for  salt,  and  too  much  sulphur  being 
exposed  to  the  salt-hungry  sheep.  A 
teaspoonful  of  flowers-of-sulphur 
would  be  a  full  dose  for  a  sheep  for 
any  purpose.  The  lime  sulphur  dip 
has  been  recommended  for  extermi- 
nation of  ticks. 

Fourth — I  would  not  recommend 
the  feeding  of  moldy  or  rotten  feed 
of  any  kind  to  an  animal,  unless  to 
the  hog  which  seems  to  relish  de- 
cayed feeds,  and  so  far  as  we  know 
has  been  able  to  live  through  their 
use.  Lanibs  and  sheep  in  general 
should  not  be  fed  diseased,  decayed, 
frozen  or  rotted  feeds.  I  feel  sure, 
however,  the  frosted  or  frozen  silage 
would  not  injure  them  if  fed  imme- 
diately after  being  thawed. 


Hired  Farm  Help  and  Rural  Schools 

C.  L.  D.,  Iowa:  It  will  please  me  if  you 
will  print  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Sioux  City  Journal: 

I  read  in  your  edition  of  the  2Gth  an 
article,  "Hope  to  Improve  Seed  Corn,"  in 
which  the  superintendent  of  schools  pro- 
poses to  educate  the  Iowa,  farmer  in  corn 
raising.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  such  in- 
terest in  behalf  of  the  poor  benighted 
farmer.  I  am  always  glad  to  see  the 
good  work  go  on,  and  think  lie  should 
install  a  color  contest  in  the  town  school 
to  get  the  merchants  interested,  so  they 
could  select  their  dry  goods,  and  so  we 
could  buy  calico  cheaper.  Also  a  mathe- 
matics contest  to  interest  the  bankers 
and-  get  them  interested  in  mathematics, 
so  they  would  do  better  bookkeeping. 
Then  we  could  get  a  small  loan  at  a 
lower  rate  of  Interest. 

We  see  that  all  classes  of  business  and 
professional  men  are  anxious  to  come 
out  and  educate  the  poor  farmer  to  raise 
better  crops,  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living.  We  nil  know  they  can  give  the 
Farmer  all  sorts  of  advice  about  how  to 
farm,  but  cannot  tell  him  where  he  can 
get  a  hired  man  at  any  price,  and  that 
is  1  In-  vital  question.  The  average 
farmer  of  Iowa  knows  how  to  increase 
the  proceeds  of  his  farm  100  per  cent  if 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Abortion 

J.  H.  K.,  Colorado:  A  few  years  ago 
you  recommended  the  use  of  carbolic 
acid  for  cows  in  cases  of  abortion.  We 
used  it  with  success  as  far  as  the  heatlh 
of  the  cow  was  concerned,  restoring  her 
to  her  milk,  but  she  never  had  another 
calf— came  in  and  was  served,  but  had 
no  calves.  We  would  like  your  advice 
as  to  whether  it  was  the  acid,  as  wo 
wish  to  use  the  same  treatment  on  some 
heifers  if  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

Answer — Your  question  has  been 
submitted  to  a  competent  veteri- 
narian, who  says  that  he  has  never 
known  the  carbolic  acid  treatment- 
to  affect  cows  as  you  describe,  and 
thinks  that  the  fact  this  cow  has  no 
more  calves  comes  from  some  other 
source,  but  is  unable  to  say  what  It 
is.  You  will  be  safe  in  using  the 
carbolic  acid  treatment  on  your  he'f- 


he  could  get  reliable  help  at  a  long  price. 
When  we  see  farms  of  from  120  to  200 
acres  worked  by  one  lonely  man,  who 
stops  every  man  who  goes  by  his  place 
and  asks  him  if  he  knows  where  he  can 
get  farm  help,  we  cannot  expect  the  best 
results  from  the  soil.  If  a  few  of  the 
farm  instructors  who  live  in  towns  or 
cities  would  come  out  in  the  country,  roll 
up  their  sleeves  and  get  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  average  farmer  they 
could  increase  the  production  of  the  food 
rupply  more  than  they  can  by  telling  the 

irmer  what  they  do  not  know  about 

arming. 

The  rag  doll  tester  is  all  right.  So  are 
many  other  methods  of  testing,  all 
known  by  the  farmers.  The  worst  feature 
of  the  article  referred  to  is  the  insinua- 
tion that  farmers  are  sucli  chumps  that 
they  do  not  know  that  they  could  not 
raise  corn  with  seed  that  would  not 
grow.  M.  E.  BLAIR. 

Let  mo  say  a  hearty  "Amen!  '  Not  so 
much  because  I  think  the  farmer  needs 
less  instruction,  but  because  I  know  how 
very  desperate  is  his  need  of  more 
hands  to  work.  Throughout  western 
Iowa,  where  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  farm  conditions,  there  is  only  one 
"crying  need,"  and  that  is  help.  Give 
us  the  help,  male  and  female,  and  we 
will  very  soon  show  you  the  increased) 
crops,  improved  stock,  good  roads  and 
more  calves,  for  which  things  the  city 
folks  cry  aloud  continuously,  forgetting 
that  they  are  not  made  without  hands. 
Jesus  told  His  disciples  to  give  Him 
proof  of  their  love  in  that  they  "do  His 
commandments."  He  didn't  say  preach, 
or  teach,  or  write,  or  talk— he  said  "Do!" 
Someone  please  prove  his  love  for  the 
farmer  by  doing  chores  a  while  and  then 
he  will  know  exactly  why  we  are  not 
raising  more  calves. 

We  try  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  We 
have  read  many  thousand  articles  on 
farming  and  stock  raising  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  reason  why  Mr.  Blair's  letter 
seemed  so  remarkable  to  us  is  this— it  is 
positively  the  only  one  we  have  ever  seen 
which  gives  a  promin?nt  place  to  the  one  \ 
problem  that  so  sorely  affects  us  on  the 
farm  and  drives  many  unwilling  ones 
into  the  towns.  The  remedy,  we  believe, 
lies  in  the  improvement  of  the  rural 
schools,  but  we  do  get  mighty  tired  of 
waiting  for  it  to  come.  Can't  you  hustle 
it  up  a  little  more  or  suggest  something 
not  quite  so  slow? 

Editor's  Comment — These  letters- 
are  both  right  to  the  point.  The 
writers  have  ideas.  The  hired  help 
problem  on  the  farm  is  a  mighty  live 
question.  It  is  also  a  many-sided 
question.  Let  us  hear  from  others 
on  this  subject.  C.  L.  D.  comes  close 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he 
suggests  that  improvement  of  the 
rural  schools  is  the  remedy.  What 
relation  does  the  rural  school  have 
to  the  solving  of  the  "crying  need" 
for  help  on  the  farm? 
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Get  My  Big 
1914  Book 
Tells  all 
about 


Free 


Here  we  lead.  Our  pedi- 
gree potatoes  for  quality 
and  yield  stand  unequalled. 
TheygivetoWisconsin  andMinne- 
sota  their  great  potato  yields.  Cat- 
alog tells;  so  also  about  Salzer's 
famous  Oats.Barleys.Wheat.Corn. 

10  Big  Sample 
Packages  10c 

For  10c  we  gladly  mail  one  pack- 
age each  new  $1,000  Marquis 
Wheat  20th  Century  Alfalfa. 
RejuvenatedBonanzaOats,  Silver 
King  Barley  and  other  farm  seed 
packages.  America's  head- 
quarters for  Alfalfa,  Clovers, 
Grasses, Oats,  Rye,  Barley  .Wheat, 
Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Onioas,  To- 
matoes, Peas,  Beans,  etc. 

Salzer 

.  127  S.  Eighth  St..  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


ALFALFA 


The  Kind  That  Produces 
Per  Acre  in  Profits 

Can  be  grown  anywhere  suc- 
cessfully. The  secret  Is  pure 
seed— the  Galloway  kind— and 
system   of  inoculating   and  growing. 
■  Investigate  today.  Don't  exper- 
iment any  longer.  Don't  waste 
'time  and  money.  Write  for 


$ 
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ALLOWAY'S'^r1 

.  or  send  ten  cents  and  get  our  r.  ~"r  62-page  | 
I  25-cent  book  entitled    How  to  Grow  Alfal- 
fa, the  Wonder  Crop" — a  mine  of  informa- 
tion; tells  how  to  get  a  sure  "catch,"  pre- 
pare ground,  inoculate, protect, harvest  and  many  | 
other  new  facts  a.ld  important  discoveries. 
GALLOWAY   BROS— BOWMAN  CO. 
265  Galloway  Sta.,    Waterloo.  Iowa. 


Sure  Corn 

Aa  a  rale  this  has  been  a  very  bad 
year  for  maturing  seed  corn  the 
country  over.   The  majority  of  our 
growers  were  fortunate  in  being 
located  where  conditions,  on  ac- 
count of  rainfall,  were  perfect. 
While  our  supply  will  neces- 
sarily be  limited,  what  we  bave 
is  of  excellent  quality. 

Write,  Book  Free 

Get  our  seed  corn  offer  on  all 
standard  varieties  of  corn.  Big 
catalog/ree— quotes  money  saving 
prices  on  seed  for  all  grain— cereals- 
grass  —  hay  —  vegetables  —  fruits 
flowers,  etc.  Write  today.  Address 

GRISWOLD  SEED  COMPANY 
155 10th  St.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Less  Work— 
fc»  No  Guessing 

■7  Start  every  hill  in  the  field  with 
■'corn  that  you  are  — 
■positively  sure  is 
VlOO'/o  good. 

Ideal 

Testers 


f 

fgive  every  kernel  the 
/  same  test.   Write  us— 
_   J  learn  the  Ideal  way — 
more  efficient  than  any  ever  known. 
Iowa  alone  has  5000  in  use.  Shipped  on 
approval— freight  prepaid.  Write  today. 
[  IWIOIHH.  MFS.  CO.,  I73g  tomil  St..  Del  Moines,  la. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  In  September,  sure  grow* 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reid's  Yellow 
1  Dent,    Johnson    County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
I  and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
1  giving  fulf  particulars,  prices,  etc, 
WcGREER  BROS.,  COBURQ,  IOWA. 


OATS 


FREE 


Ona  package  of  Jones' 
Registered  Abundance  ^— — — — — ^— 
Oats  will  be  sent  Iree  to  show  its  wonderful  productiveness 
R-sista  drouth-grows  big  crops  where  others  fail 
l/>ugest  strawed,  thinnest  skinned,  heaviest  yielding- 
earliest  large  grained  oats  in  the  world.  Also  free- 
Jones  Book  on  seeds  and  crop  growing.  Oats  guaran- 
teed perfectly  clean.  Send  in  vour  name  today. 
0.  S.  JONES  SEED  CO.,  Box  793  N,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


luui °.cl,0,ce«t  selections  from  Iowa  fields,  care- 
recleaned.  Bought  and  sold  under  the  mi- 
croscope. We  protect  you  from  weeds  Prices 
rthls  ycar-  Ask  *or  samples  and  quota- 
riS?=  =  ?,e  i,llustrated  catalogue  of  Farm  and 
•J?£21n^££28  free  uP°n  r<squeBt.  Write  today 
IOWA  SKID  CO.  Dept  5L  DBS  MOINES,  Irt 


ers.  This  remedy  has  frequently 
proved  effective  for  abortion,  and 
with  ho  bad  after  effects. 


Feeding  Lambs  in  Wyoming 

T.  B.  H.,  Sheridan,  Wyo. :  Captain 
Scott  K.  Snively  will  soon  ship  to  South 
Omaha  a  consignment  of  two  or  three 
carloads  of  Iambs,  a  culling  of  the  best 
from  a  flock  of  10,000.  Mr.  Snively  pur- 
chased in  Johnson  county,  Wyoming, 
early  in  the  fall  and  brought  them  to  the 
ranch  near  Sheridan  for  a  course  of  sys- 
tematic feeding.  This  first  small  ship- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 
If  they  sell,  kill  and  dress  out  right  he 
will  wire  his  foreman  to  follow  immedi- 
ately with  a  heavy  shipment. 

Of  special  interest  to  all  stockmen  of 
the  northwest  is  this  undertaking  of  Mr. 
Snively,  who  has  been  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness for  nearly  a  half  century  and  has 
long  advocated  winter  grain  feeding  for 
Shei  idan  county  stock.  He  says  he  has 
gone  into  the  game  on  a  big  scale  be- 
cause he  believes  there  is  money  in  the 
feeding  business  conducted  in  the  man- 
ner he  has  adopted. 

Mr.  Snively's  lambs  were  at  first  put 
on  pasture  of  alfalfa  stubble  and  native 
grass.  There  they  were  grazed  for  two 
months.  At  the  time  of  delivery  of  the 
lambs  to  Captain  Snively  they  averaged 
a  fraction  over  fifty-seven  pounds.  When 
they  were  taken  off  pasture  and  put  in 
the  feed  lots  the  bunch  had  gained  about 
80,000  pounds  in  weight.  The  feed  lots 
consist  of  square  feeding  pens,  where  the 
rations  are  distributed  in  troughs.  Out- 
side of  these  grain  pens  alfalfa  hay  Is 
provided  by  being  fed  through  the  fence 
inclosing  the  lambs,  where  they  have 
easy  access  to  it  without  trampling  over 
any  part  of  it;  in  this  way  there  is  no 
waste.  One  grain-feding  pen  is  provided 
for  two  hay-feeding  pens.  At  first  the 
lambs  had  to  be  driven  to  the  grain 
troughs,  but  as  soon  as  they  became  ac- 
customed to  their  surroundings  there  was 
no  trouble.  They  now  rush  for  the 
troughs  as  soon  as  the  gates  are  thrown 
open. 

There  are  eight  of  the  hay  pens  at  the 
Snively  plant,  and  four  grain  pens.  In 
addition  there  is  the  '  hospital"  pen.  Any 
lamb  not  doing  as  well  as  its  feeder 
thinks  it  ought  to,  is  lame  or  in  any  other 
way  needs  attention,  goes  to  the  hospital 
and,  like  a  sick  child,  is  '  pampered"  a 
little  until  it  regains  its  former  vigor. 

The  10,000  lambs  are  divided  among  the 
eight  hay  pens.  One  bunch  at  a  time  is 
let  into  the  grain-feeding  pens  and  fed. 
In  these  pens  are  troughs  forty  or  fifty 
to  a  pen,  sixteen  feet  in  length,  one  for 
each  twenty-five  lambs.  The  lambs  are 
fed  twice  each  day,  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  at  regular  hours.  The  rations 
are  carefully  measured  and  distributed 
and  the  lambs  are  left  in  just  long 
enough  to  clean  up  the  grain.  To  make 
the  lambs  clean  up  quickly,  keeping  them 
always  a  little  hungry,  is  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  scheme.  The  least  bit  of 
overfeeding  will  throw  a  lamb  off  its 
feed  and  give  him  a  setback,  hence  the 
care  to  not  overfeed. 

When  the  lambs  were  first  put  on  feed 
they  did  not  know  grain,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  coach  them  carefully  in  its 
consumption.  They  were  givrtn  only  a 
taste  at  first,  with  a  little  salt  to  get 
them  to  taste  it  at  all.  Gradually,  as 
they  took  hold  of  the  grain  and  began 
to  like  it,  the  ration  was  increased.  Now 
the  lambs  are  getting  a  little  over  a 
pound  of  grain  daily  and  are  considered 
to  be  on  "full  feed."  If  it  were  desired 
to  rush  them  the  allowance  could  be 
safely  increased  to  a  pound  and  a  half 
a  day,  but  Captain  Snively  prefers  a 
slower,  steadier  gain.  Alfalfa  hay,  how- 
ever, has  been  increased  in  allowance 
and  the  lambs  are  each  now  consuming 
a  little  more  than  two  pounds  per  day  of 
alfalfa. 

The  lambs  have  now  been  on  grain  fee 
for  about  seventy-five  days  and  are  get- 
ting very  close  to  the  shipping  point  and 
a  desirable  place  on  the  market,  as  their 
owner  expects  them  to  average  better 
than  eighty  pounds  when  unloaded  at 
South  Omaha. 

Nearly  a  million  pounds  of  grain  and 
between  600  and  700  tons  of  hay  will  be' 
necessary    for   the    completion     of  the 
lambs   for   the    market.    Nine    men  are 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Their  Great 
Simplicity 

THE  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  EXCELS 
all  others,  not  only  in  thoroughness  of  separation,  san- 
itary cleanliness,  ease  of  running  and  durability,  but  as 
well  in  its  great  simplicity. 

THERE,  TS  NOTHING  ABOUT  THE  OPERATION, 
cleaning,  adjustment  or  repair  of  a 
modern  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
which  requires  expert  knowledge  or 
special  tools. 

NOR  ARE  THERE  ANY 
parts  which  require  frequent 
adjustment  in  order  to  main- 
tain good  running  or  to  con- 
form to  varying  condition- 
in  the  every-day  use .  of  a 
cream  separator. 


Complete,  gearing 
of  the  De  Laval 
Separator  as  it 
would  appear  if 
removed  intact  from  the  frame  of  the 
machine.  Note  the  remarkable  sim- 
plicity of  construction.  . 


THERE  IS  NOTHING 
about  the  machine  that 
cannot  be  taken  apart, 
removed  or  replaced 
by  anyone  who  can  use 
a  wrench  or  screw 
driver.  In  fact,  the  only  tool  which  is  needed  in  the 
use  or  operation  of  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is  the 
combination  wrench  and  screw  driver  illustrated  be- 
low, which  is  furnished  free  with  every  machine.  Visit 
the  local  De  Laval  agent  and  see  for  yourself  its  sim- 
plicity of  construction. 

A  DE  LAVAL  CATALOG— TO  BE  HAD  FOR  THE 
asking — completely  illustrates  and  explains  every  de- 
tail of  cream  separator  construction. 


fifrr-  I 


Combination  wrench  furnished  with  each  De  Laval  Separator,  the 
only  tool  required  in  setting  up,  taking  down  or  using  a  De  Laval 
machine,  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  best  cream  separator  ever  built. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  or  give  information  asked  for 
in  a  letter  or  postal  and  get  this  72  page  book  free 
THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  mail  me,  postage  free,  your  Dairy  Handbook. 

I  keep  cows.    I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell 

milk  (which?)  The  make  of  my 

Separator  is   used  year.-. 


Name . 


Town  State. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

163  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.    29  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  has  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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Twin 
City  "60' 
Twin  City  "40' 
Twin  City  "25" 
Twin  City  "15" 

Every  machine  is  built  to  use 
kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate. 

The  Twin  City  Oil  Tractor 

THE  ONE  TRACTOR  THAT  STANDS  ON  A  PAR 
WITH  THE  HIGHEST   GRADE  AUTOMOBILE 

10W  cost  of  upkeep — low  repair  bills — durability — economy  of 
operation — ease  of  access  to  every  part— adaptability  for  all 
"*   work — surplus  power — are  features  that  mean  most  to  you 
in  a  tractor  investment. 

Examine  the  Twin  City  steel  plate  frame— that  superb  heavy  duty  four-eyl- 
inder  motor— that  force  feed  oiling  system— that  compact  enclosed  cooling  system 
—that  automobile  type  of  axle  which  makes  for  easy  steering— just  see  these  trac- 
tors.   It  won't  take  you  long  to  find  the  reason  for  superiority. 

The  Twin  City  Is  A  Perfectly  Pro- 
portioned Tractor 

The  appearance  of  the  machine  itself  is  proof  of  this1.  All  its  lines  are  those 
of  strength  and  power.  Every  part  is  perfectly  proportioned  and  assembled  in  a 
well-balanced  whole.    SEND  FOR  CATALOG  15D. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &.  Machinery  Co. 

2831  Minnehaha  Avenue,     -     -     -     Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BOYS,  HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 
Th$i.ooeat  Champion  Base  Ball  Game 

For  Only  25  Cents 


ass  re 


T90  OUT  M>  FULLI' 


This  game  is  a  wonder.   It's  just  like  real  base  hall 

It  keeps  you  up  on  your  toes — wild  with  exeite^    ,  , ^ 

men!    from  the  first  to  the  last  inning.  y  coupon 

Yon  make  every  play  yourself— a  hase  \nt,y^n^(l  25jj 

home  run,  stolen  base-  every  play  in  the y/for  the  $1.00 
„;iiii(.  y  c  II  a  m  pios 

m  ,       ,   ,.  ,  ,.c  .        /  Hase  I  tall  Game  at 

For  a  short  tune  only  we  oiler  this  >^T|1C  Twentieth  ccn- 
fascinatinc  game  to  our  readers  sty  tury  Fanner  Office,  10a 

i    1.1     1   :        t<  y  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 

the  remarkably  low  price  oi  i.h'.S  Ad(1 6c  for  po»ta&e  u  ordered 

with  coupon.  ^  by  m*a 


steadily  employed  in  feeding  and  caring 
for  the*  lamba  and  in  hauling  hay  and 
grain  to  the  pens. 


Double  Cropping  in  Southern  Iowa 

M.  C,  Iowa:  I  doubltd  the  profits 
from  a  piece  of  land  of  only  ordinary 
fertility  by  proceeding  as  follows: 

The  ground  was  stirred  thoroughly  in 
early  spring.  This  had  been  in  corn  the 
previous  season,  but  if  a  field  has 
been  in  small  grain  the  year  before, 
thorough  disking  and  cross-disking  will 
prove  about  as  good. 

The  harrowing  also  was  thorough,  and' 
was  followed  by  a  heavy  seeding  to  oats, 
about  four  bushels  to  the  acre  being  put 
on  the  land.  This  was  to  induce  a 
closer  growth  of  the  plants  than  where 
oats  are  sown  for  the  grain,  these  being 
intended  for  roughage. 

I  have  tried  both  broadcast  and  grain- 
drill  planting  in  seeding  oats,  and  while 
the  grain  drill  is  a  trifle  more  expensive 
than  broadcasting,  I  believe  it  is  worth 
the  difference,  as  it  puts  the  grain  on 
evenly,  places  every  grain  at  a  uni- 
form depth  and  insures  every  one  being 
covered.  The  crop  withstands  a  drouth 
better  than  with  broadcasting,  and  the 
growth   Is,  of  course,  more  vigorous. 

These  oats  were  given  another  thor- 
ough harrowing  to  cover  them,  and 
they  grew  rapidly,  being  ready  to  mow 
July  3.'  At  this  period  the  grain  in 
them  was  just  passing  from  the  "milk" 
to  the  "dough"'  stage  of  growth.  Raked 
into  windrows  after  a  light  curing  and 
immediately  put  into  shock  to  prevent 
excessive  curing,  this  forms  one  of  the 
finest  winter  roughages  I  ever  fed— all 
the  tender,  juicy  blades  clinging  to  the 
stems,  and  the  rich  succulence  of  these 
stems  being  retained  in  the  product, 
while  the  highly  nutritious  qualities  of 
the  grain  were  cured  and  stored  away 
with  the  roughage. 

This    oat    stubble    should    have  been 


stirred  just  as  soon  as  the  first  crop 
was  removed,  but  a  dry  period  made  It 
impossible  to  stir  the  soil  again  till  July 
29,  when  we  restirred  the  land  well, 
seeding  to  millet,  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre.  As  an 
experiment,  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  corn 
was  sown  with  the  millet,  and  this 
proved  a  fine  combination.  The  millet 
was  cut  just  before  the  heads  were  well 
filled  with  grain,  thus  avoiding  the  ob- 
jectionable large,  woody  stalks  and  an 
excess  of  grain,  either  of  which  is  a 
serious  drawback  in  feeding  millet.  In 
case  an  early  frost  catches  the  millet 
before  it  is  mown,  I  cut  it  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible,  and  find  that  one  I 
frosting  is  not  especially  damaging  to  it, 
if  it  is  handled  properly  afterward. 

To  those  who  say  this  method  of  crop- 
ping the  land  unduly  drains  it  of  its  vi- 
tality, I  reply  by  stating  that  this  same 
piece  of  land  produced  from  fifty  t<J 
sixty-five  bushels  of  ?orn  to  the  acre  the 
next  season  after  this  double-cropping 
system.  Herein  Kes  the  philosophy  of 
the  plan:  Both  crops  are  emoved  from 
the  land  at  a  period  of  growth  when 
the  strong  elements  required  to  mature 
them  and  fill  the  heads  with  grain  have 
not  yet  been  utilized.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  two  crops  drain  the  soill 
of  any  more  vitality  than  would  a  s:ngle| 
crop  left  on  the  ground  till  fully  ma- 
tured and  headed  out,  considering  the 
fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  elements! 
required  for  the  development  of  the  crop,| 
a  growth  of  worse  than  useless  weeds 
springs  up  after  the  single  crop  is  re-| 
moved. 

Editor's  Comment — The  writer  o?| 
the  foregoing  ilives  in  southwestern] 
Iowa,  near  the  Missouri  state  line. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  tried  any- 
thing of  this  kind?  Let  us  hear; 
from  those  who  are  doing  things  out? 
of  the  ordinary. 


Ecuador  and  the  Great  Canal 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  SEVENTEEN) 


ing  to  depose  the  ins,  and" the  president, 
General  Leonidas  Plaza,  may  or  not  be 
deposed.  When  I  was  here  last  the  presi- 
dent at  the  head  of  the  administration 
was  Don  Alfaro,  who  afterward  came 
back  from  Panama  and  lost  his  life  in 
trying  to  recapture  the  office.  Alfaro 
was  a  born  revolutionist,  and  he  had 
many  narrow  escapes.  At  one  time  he 
was  captured  by  the  rival  party  while  on 
one  of  the  little  Ecuadorian  men-of-war 
and  escaped  by  swimming  to  the  shore 
on  a  barrel.  At  another  time  he  lived  for 
weeks  in  the  wilds  of  Ecuador  and 
Colombia,  being  hunted  by  the  state 
trcops. 

The  president  gets  a  salary  of  $1,000  a 
year.  He  rules  his  country  through  a 
cabinet,  which,  with  seven  other  mini- 
sters, forms  a  council  of  state.  There  is 
a  congress  elected  by  the  people.  The 
president  has  the  power  of  veto,  but  con- 
gress can  pass  laws  over  his  veto.  Just 
now  one  of  the  chief  public  questions  is 
the  improvement  of  the  ports,  and  an- 
other is  the  building  of  railroads.  Both 
of  these  involve  the  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  and  the  holding 
of  influence  and  power.  It  may  be  that 
this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution. 

Canal  Will  Greatly  Aid  Trade 

The  opening  of  the  canal  and  the 
cleaning  up  of  Guayaquil  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  trade  of  this  country,  and  it 
ought  to  materially  improve  its  business 
with  the  United  States.  The  foreign  com- 
merce already  amounts  to  $22,000,000  or 
$23,000,000  a  year;  and,  at  present.  Great 
Britain  leads  all  countries  in  sales.  In 
1909  the  imports  from  that  country 
amounted  to  more  than  $:?,000.000,  being 
something  like  $S0O.000  more  than  those 
of  the  United  States.  In  1910  they  were 
more  than  $200,000  more  than  ours,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  American  im- 
ports were  more  than  double  those  of 
Great  Britain. 

About  all  of  the  British  goods  came  by 
way  of  the  Strait  of  'Magllan  and  this 
has  been  so  of  most  of  the  goods  from 
|  Europe,  which    constitute    by    far  the 


greater  part  of  the  trade.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  canal  we  shall  have  much  thd 
shorter  haul,  and  the  trade  should  com« 
to  us. 

As  it  is  now  Ecuador  is  getting  most  ol 
its  cotton  goods  from  the  United  King- 
dom. More  than  three-fifths  of  its  woo'er 
goods  come  from  there,  and  of  its  shoe 
leather,  about  one-third  comes  from  Ger- 
many and  a  little  more  from  the  United 
States.  In  boots  and  shoes  the  United) 
States  leads  as  it  does  also  in  lard  and 
wheat  flour,  as  well  as  in  coal,  althougrj 
considerable  is  imported  from  Australia! 
As  to  machinery  it  is  now  coming  from 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany. 

The  exports  of  Ecuador  amounted  lasi 
year  to  a  little  less  than  $14,000,000,  anc 
about  $10,000,000  worth  of  them  Went  to 
France,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
The  principal  commodity  was  cacao  anc 
ivory  nuts,  the  former  selling  for  ovev 
$10,000,000  and  the  latter  for  something 
like  $2,000,000.  In  addition  there  was  rub- 
ber to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000.  The  caca< 
and  ivory  nuts  come  almost  altogether 
from  the  tropical  lowlands  along  th< 
Pacific  and  the  chief  port  for  them  i: 
Guayaquil.  A  great  part  of  the  lan< 
about  here  is  given  up  to  cacao;  and 
am  told  that  there  are  few  plantation 
which  do  not  net  as  much  as  12  per  cen 
per  annum,  and  that  some  are  bnnglni 
four  and  five  times  that  amount.  Thi 
cacao  bean  is  that  from  which  chocolat 
is  made.  The  fruit  grows  on  a  tree,  wlrcl 
is  much  like  an  immense  lilac  bush, 
is  ragged  and  gnarly  and  the  fruit,  whicl 
is  shaped  like  a  squash,  grows  on  th 
stem  or  close  to  the  bianches.  Whei 
ripe  it  is  of  a  lemon  color  and  the  seed 
Within  are  of  a  reddish  brown.  The  seed 
arc  the  beans  of  commerce.  They  ar 
about  as  big  as  a  lima  bean  and  of  muc 
tha  same  shape.  There  are  from  twentj 
eight  to  thirty  of  them  in  each  fruit.  The 
are  washed  out  of  the  pulp  that  surround 
them,  and  then  dried  and  packed  up  fo 
shipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

■ 

(Copyrighted,  1914,  by  Flank  G.  Carpenter; 
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KEROSENE! 
ENGINES 

2*2  to20H.  P. 

Stationary  and  Portable 

These  engines  are  the  ■ 
most  successful  and  eco  | 
nomicul  farm  engines  of  I 
the  times.  They  are  thor-f 
aghly  reliable  in  every  re-i 
epect-   Original  in  design— spe- 
cially built  for  kerosene  use— notl 
a  makeshift  ia  the  least  detnilj  { 
but  an  engineering  achievement  ! 
abreast  with  the  times. 
They  will  produce  on  kerosene- 
nt  half  the  cost*  the  same  horse-^ 
f  j'Ower  per  gallon  as  gnsoline  will  in] 
■  any  engine.    This  great  enving  in] 
lut  l  cost  will  pay  lor  the  engine  itself! 
in  a  short  time.   Write  for  Catalog] 
No.  Id  and  find  out. 

Fuller  &  Jchnson  Mfg.  Co. 

[2  Thornton  Street,  Madison,  Wis, 

Manufacturers  of 

~  The  Celebrated  Farm  Pump  Engine. 
>  T.vpe  1  N"  Gasoline  Encines,  1)4  to  10 
horsepower:  Double  *  Efficiency  En- 
gines   3  to  20  horsepower:  Fuller  & 
\  Johnson  Special  All  Steel  Feed 
Is. Saw  Rigs. Pump 
Ja.cks :  Electric 
LiehtingOut- 
flts.  Punjfcmg 
Specialt  ies 
o  f  u  a  1 1 
kinds 

f  Established 

1840 


TEEL  Shingles 
Under  priced 


OnS  eel  Shingles,  we  underprice  every* 
body.  We  sell  direct  from  factory  to  user. 
And  our  enormous  business  permits  a  very 
low  profit  per  sale.  We  pay  the  freight  and 
guarantee  safe,  prompt  delivery. 

Edwards  Steel  Shingles  can't  rot  or  burn. 
And  the  Edwards  Tisrhtcote  Process  and 
Patented  Interlocking  Device  positively  pre- 
vent rust.  Outwear  best  wood  shingles,  cost 
less  and  are  easier  put  on.  Send  Postal  for 
latest  Prices  and 
see  for  yourself 
what  you'll  save. 
Give  dimension 
of  roof  if  you 
cm.  If  not,  send 
th  *  Coupon  below. 
Write  today  and 
you'll  hear  by  re- 
turn nj"il.  Askfor 

Book  i98 


This  Brings  Big  Offer  \ 

HE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

248-298  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  } 

Please  send  Book  on  your  Steel  Shingles,  to-  # 

ether  with  latest  Freight-Paid  prices.  * 


tddrtss  ......    


64  Page  Book  On 
ilos  and  Silage 


10c 


3  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
iss.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
)ject  published.  Used  as  text  book 
many  Agricultural  Colleges. 
res  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
ithorts— tells  just  what  you  want 
know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  iliustra- 
ns,  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
wn  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
ike  Silage"— "How  to  Feed  Silage"— "How  to 
ild  Silos"— "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions."  All 
aut  "Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
ef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Bd  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper.  i 

Iver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  iihim. 

J  FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

\-2<7We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coal 
f^fgr  fornly  $12.50.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish aide),  $18.00.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  or  this 
oountry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  cvats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  free  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

»        114  S.  W.  95h  St.  Des  Moines.  Icwa. 


AS  A  HUNDRED  USES  ON  THE  FARM 

'enarlua  Carbollneum  is  the  best  wood  preserving, 
Mnm  killing,  general  farm  paint.  Willdoublethelifeof 
Wsilo^fence  posts,  shingles,  troughs,  barns,  sills,  etc. 

Avenarius  Carbolineum 
(Registered) 
will  keep  insects  out  of  poultry 
houses.  Cheap  and  easy  to  apply. 
Write  for  our  Bulletin  No.  33. 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
Dept.  125  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THIS  SEASON"  WE  SHIP 
"FROZEN  LAKE  SU- 
PERIOR HERRING,"  in 
special  made  wooden  boxes, 
keeping  the  fish  clean  and 
We  ship  only  when  we  can  rely  on 
«ner.    Price  $3.50  per  100  lbs. ;  500  lbs.  or  more, 

*  Per  100  lbs  .  .Enclose  money  order  and  state 
"IWay.      JOHN    DEQERSTEDT    &  COMPANY, 

*  532,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 


Pin  Money  from  the  Garden 

(CONTINUED    FROM     PAGE  THIRTKi:X.) 

wets,  I  took  a  basket  of  samples  and 
called  on  all  the  housekeepers  living 
in  the  better  parts  of  the  town  nearby 
and  got  enough  orders  the  first  day 
to  encourage  me  to  keep  up  the  can- 
vass. Where  anyone  had  recepta- 
cles that  were  empty  I  took  them 
and  made  such  a  deduction  as  the 
jar  or  bottle  was  worth,  and  I  also 
allowed  customers  the  privilege  of 
returning  empty  "containers,"  this 
counting  for  considerable  advantage 
in  getting  orders,  as  there  is  a  great 
accumulation  of  such  from  year  to 
year  that  is  worse  than  clutter  when 
it  is  not  used. 

We  put  up  horseradish,  charging 
90  cents  a  dozen  for  half -pint  jelly 
glasses,  the  glasses  to  be  returned. 
The  vinegar  we  used  was  made  at 
home  from  apples,  sugar,  yeast  and 
water,  and  could  be  guaranteed  pure, 
and  we  did  not  adulterate  the  horse- 
radish with  turnips  or  potatoes,  as  is 
so  often  done,  and  it  kept  its  taste 
and  color  till  the  last  bit  was  used. 
For  restaurants  and  hotels  we  put 
the  horseradish  up  in  quart  Mason 
jars,  charging  2  5  cents,  exclusive  of 
the  jar.  This  part  of  my  business 
extended  over  seven  months  of  the 
year,  and  roots  were  dug  in  the  fall 
and  put  in  boxes  with  earth,  so  as  to 
have  them  ready  to  use  when  the 
ground  should  be  frozen,  and  the 
small  sprangles  that  were  too  small 
to  grate  were  put  back  in  the  moist 
earth  to  be  used  as  sets  to  plant. 

The  first  year  we  had  only  a  few 
dozen  glasses  to  sell,  but  after  that 
we  could  supply  the  demand.  It  was 
the  same  with  catsup,  pickles,  etc. 
The  first  year  we  only  had  the  sur- 
plus from  our  home  garden  and 
truck  patch,  but  the  next  spring  we 
planted  a  good  deal  more  than  we 
would  require  for  home  use,  and  had 
an  abundance  of  cabbage,  tomatoes, 
onions  and  cucumbers  to  work  up, 
and  no  part  of  the  farm  paid  so  well 
as  the  ground  planted  to  these  vege- 
tables. We  later  added  jellies,  pre- 
serves and  canned  fruits,  and  believe 
that  a  demand  for  such  can  be  easily 
created, 'in  a  large  enough  measure 
to  keep  more  than  one  woman  busy 
to  supply  it,  if  near  a  town  where 
every  home  does  not  have  its  own 
garden  and  fruit. 

I  know  one  woman  who  lived  near 
us  who  every  year  sold  stilted  cu- 
cumbers— pickles  and  brine — so  that 
she  realized  enough  to  get  many 
articles  of  use  and  beauty  for  hev 
home  and  for  herself,  and  had  she 
also  put  up  dill  pickles  and'  the 
sweet  and  sour  variety,  too,  and 
chopped  or  mixed  pickle,  she  could 
have  made  much  more,  as  she  could 
have  pleased  more  customers.  That 
is  one  secret  of  success  in  this  line; 
have  a  variety  of  articles,  each  the 
best  of  its  kind,  so  that  you  can  suit 
many  customers.  Remember  there 
are  many  men  of  many  minds,  and 
many  different  tastes.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  better  to  depend  on  the 
home  garden  to  furnish  money  than 
to  waste  time  and  energy  on  faraway 
work  that  only  brings  disappoint- 
ment at  last,  even  if  you  have  to 
study  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
friends  and  strangers  to  make  sales. 
If  youi  want  to  do  such  work  this 
coming  season  you  must  plan  for  it 
and  choose  your  seed  now.  L.  D.  S. 


THIS  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  dairy 
book  printed  for  a  long  time— and  it  is  absolute- 
ly free.  It  is  important  because  it  tells  exactly 
how  you  are  now  losing  cream  and  butter  money 
every  day  by  turning  the  crank  of  your  cream  sepa- 
rator at  the  wrong  s^eed.  It  is  a  valuable  book  be- 
cause it  tells  also  how  you  can  savt  all  this  cream  and 
butter  money  by  using  the  greatest  dairy  invention 
of  the  age — the 

Stewart  Speed  Indicator 
for  Cream  Separators 

The  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  is  an  instrument  to 
be  mounted  on  the  crankshaft  of  your  separator  (see 
illustration).  Its  dial  is  marked  from  1  to  65,  and  as 
you  turn  the  crank  this  dial  shows  exactly  how  many 
revolutions  per  minute  you  are  turning.  You  can 
then  operate  at  the  precise  number  of  revolutions 
marked  on  the  crankhandle.  If  you  don't  turn  the 
handle  correctly,  then  you  are  losing  butter-fat  and 
money. 

Nels  Anderson,  Wisconsin,  Writes : 

"  I  have  been  using  the  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  and  my  separator 
runs  lots  better.  It  skims  better  than  it  ever  did.  If  I  could  not  get  one 
like  it,  I  would  not  sell  it  for  any  price.  Several  of  my  neighbors  have 
seen  it  and  they  think  it  about  the  best  they  have  ever  seen  of  its  kind." 

Tests  made  at  Purdue  Experiment  Station  showed  that  one  dairyman 
with  20  cows  lost  $524.10  in  one  year  by  turning  his  separator  crank 
the  wrong  speed — he  guessed  at  it.  Another  dairyman  with  eight  cows 
writes  that  he  lost  $18.50  in  one  month  by  guessing  at  the  speed  he  turned 
his  separator.  No  human  being  can  turn  the  handle  of  his  separator 
the  right  number  of  times  unless  he  has  a  Stewart  Speed  Indicator, 
which  shows  him  exactly  the  number  of  turns  he  is  making  to 
the  minute. 

Fits  Any  Separator — $10—30  Days  Trial 

No  matter  what  make  cream  separator  you  own,  the  Stewart  Speed 
Indicator  will  fit  it.  Just  tell  the  name  of  your  separator,  its  number, 
and  the  year  it  was  made.  The  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  will  be  fur- 
nished on  a  special  shaft  for  that  separator — all  for  $10.  (If  you  own  a 
De  Laval,  then  no  extra  crankshaft  is  necessary).  If  it  does  not  increase 
your  cream  production,  send  it  back  within  30  days  and  your  money  will 
be  returned  to  you.  Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us. 

Send  For  This  Free  Book  Today 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Don't  be  content  to  let  any 
more  good  butter-making  cream  go  to  the  hogs.  Get  the  book  and  the 
big  eye-opening,  money-saving  facts — free. 


Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation, 
117Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me,  free,  all  your  literature  Cream  Produc- 
tion and  the  books  about  the  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  for  Cream 
Separators. 

My  name  is  -  


For  sale  by  Agricultural  Implement  tni 
Hardware  dealers  all  over  the  world. 


My  address  _   State  


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory* 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making.  labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


BUYS 
THE 


N=  BUTTERFLY 


No.  1  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable, 
lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Skims  95  quarts  per  hour.   We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  600  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  One-Pieee 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
rroof  and  Easily 
Coined  —  Low 
Bown  Tank  — Oil 
lathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—  Eaey  Turn- 
ing—Sanitary 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


GUARANTEED 

LIFETIME  < 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL « 

You  can  have  30  days  FREEtrtal and  see foryourself 
bow  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  w ill  earn  < 
its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  yuu  wish.   Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  82  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.   You  take  1 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct!  j 
from  factory  offer.    Buy  from  the  manufacturers! 
and  save  halt    Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh-Dover  Co,, 2208  Marshall  Blvd..  Chicago,  III.' 


No.  6K 

Over  20.000 


Burpee's  Seeds 


are  supplied  every  year  direct  to  more 
American  planters  than  are  the  seeds  of 
any  other  growers.  Do  your  seeds  come 
direct  from  Philadelphia?  If  not,  we 
should  like  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Simply  send  us  your  address  (a  postal  card  will  do)  and 
you  will  receive  Burpee's  Annual  for  1914,— a  bright  book  of  182  pages,  which  has  long  been 
recognized  as  "  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog."    Kindly  write  to-day!  Address 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


SEED  CORN 


Cane  Seed,  Kaffir  Corn, 

Millet,  Buckwheat,  etc. 
Pure    seed,    big  crops. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 
Archias'  Seed  Store,  Dept.  232,  Sedalia,  Mo. 


Salted  S3. 50  100  lbs.  k 


Real  Fresh  Praaoa  ' »  •  • 
Superior  Herring,  froTn 
our  own  Fishery,  spe- 
cial for  family  use:  S3. 60 
per  100  lbs.  in  box.  New 

ELLINGSOK  S  HIHSOII.  Dulotk.  Mr-. 


22 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMEB 


February  21,  IWj 


Trees  at  Half  Price 


P 


They  are  f*ood  trees  too,  strong,  hardy,  Northern  Gro\ 
having  Ferris  high  quality  clear  through. 
My  special  prices  this  year  are  to  get  new  customers.  I 
want  a  thousand  new  boosters.     1  want  to  prove  to 
every  farmer  that  Ferris  evergreens  make  fine  wind- 
breaks.  No  disappointments,  no  waste  of  time  and 
money,  because  Ferris  evergreens  are  root  pruned  ' 
and  transplanted,  the  kind  that  grow  and  thrive.  A 
Taken  right  from  the  nursery  row  and  placed  in  ■ 
your  hands  in  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six 
hours.   Digging  and  packing  done  under  my  ; 
—  -  —       personal  supervision.  That's  why  I  can  guar- 
antee that  trees  will  reach  you  in  good  growing  condition  and 
give  satisfaction.   Now  just  look  at  the  low  prices— 


TRANSPLANTED  . 

EVERGREENS « 

EXPRESS  PAID 


o 


and  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  ordinary  trees  you  buy  from  tree  ped- 
dlers at  high  prices.  Mine  have  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  which  is  Nature  b 
guarantee  of  life  to  growing  trees.    Carefully  dug,  well  packed.   That  s  why 
I  stake  my  reputation  on  every  tree  shipped  from  my  nurseries. 
Write  For  My  Free  Catalog.   Investigate  my  offer.   Compare  my  trees  with 

 —      any  others'.    Find  out  how  to  make  a  success  with  Ferr  s 

'    Evergreens,  no  matter  how  often  you  have  failed  with  others. 
*   Also  get  my  special  proposition  of  1 00  Windbreak  Evergreens 
k    for  $1 .50,  not  just  ordinary  seedlings. 

FERRIS  APPLE  TREE  BARGAIN 

_  4  to  6  ft.  Pedigreed  Trees-Standard  Varieties 
■Not  scrubs  or  seconds,  but  first-class,  pedigreed 
Strees,  Northern  Grown-your  choice  of  Wealthy, 
^Jonathan,  Wine  Sap,  Wolf  River,  Duchess,  Yel- 
rlow  Transparent  and  all  other  kinds.  To  introduce 
/  Ferris'  direct-to-consumer  plan  and  to  get  new 
r  customers,  they  all  go  at  1 0c  each.  Money  back  if 
not  as  represented.  Write  for  catalog  and  spe- 
cial proposition  onFamous  Delicious  Apple.  NURSERY  CO. 

845  Bridge  St.,  Hampton,  Iowa 


'each 

E/tRL  FERRIS 


iiQID  HOME 


:a  protected  home: 


Star  Goods 


All  Guaranteed 

—  STAR 
Stalls*  Stanch- 
ions, Litterand 
Feed  Carriers, 
HarvesterHay 
Tools,  Star 
Hoists,  Can- 
non BallHang- 
ers,  etc.  Write 
for  particulars. 


PUT  a  1914  Harvester  side  by  side  with 
any  Hay  Carrier  you've  «ver  considered 
— you'll  buy  the  Harvester.  It's  twice  as  big 
and  two  times  as  heavy  as  ordinary  fork  carriers. 
It  handles  with  ease  loads  that  would  soon  put  the 
ordinary  type  of  carrier  out  of  commission.  Don't 
buy  any  Carrier  until  you  know  ALL  about 

Harvester  capers 

New  Model*— for  Steel,  Wood  or  Cable  Track 

There's  a  Harvester  for  every  require- 
ment—three types— fofk  or  sling  style.  Re- 
inforced at  every  point  where  strain  comes. 
Handles  hay  whether  you  drive  in  or  un- 
load from  the  end  of  the  bam.  and  without 
re-roping  or  changing  pulleys.  Few  parts 
— great  strength — minimum  repairs-. 

Many  other  points  beside  these.  Inform 
yourself.  Learn  about  the  1914  Harvesters, 
before  buying  a  Hay  Carrier. 

Write  us  for  our  new  "HayTool  Book." 
We'll  send  it  by  return  mail  with  the  nam* 
of  a  dealer  in  your  locality. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

83  Hunt  St..  Harvard.  H.L 


Write  for 
This  Book 

It  tells  all 
about  Hay 
TOOLS 


FactoryfoFarm 


12  in.  Double  Shin  $. 

with  Extra  Share  all 
in.  Rolling  Coulter, 


Plows  Only 


M-in.  5».1S 
Itf-ill  59-95 
IH-in.  tlO  9S 
Sulky  I'low  $25 
CJanK  I'low  539 
lOQOothnr 
articles. 

Big  Catalogue 
-  FREE  mpoclal  Catalogue*  of 

HAPGOOD  PLOW  COMPANY 

77,,  unly  plow  fuclKTy  ecll i nfl  a  full  line 


NO  AGENTS 
NO  MIDDLEMEN 

SEE  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

64- Tooth  Lever  Harrow  SS  SO 
96-Tooth  Lever  Harrow  512.75 
*'  in.  Imp.  Lister  517.75 
in.  Sulky  Lister  $30.00 
8-f  t.  Rake 

$16.00 

Sewing 

Machine  SO.OO 
Best  Sewing  Machine 
Guaranteed  equal  to 
any  $50  machine.  $17.50 
Steel  Range,  high  closet 
and  Reservoir  519.50 
Good  Top  Buggy  529.1 0 
12-16  Disc  Har.  S17.00 

Walking  Cultivator  4-Shovel.  511.70;    Riding  Cultivator. 
520.50;  Corn  Planter,  complete  with  SO  rods  of  wire,  530  25 
Bugglom.  Harriot*  arid  stool  Rangmm 

,    136  Front  Street,  ALTON,  ILLINOIS 

Implements  direct  to  farmers  at  wholesale  pricea. 


B.  Plow 

Soft  Cantor, 
$1.00  axtra. 

$JQ00 


Bigger  Stomach  for  the  Hog 


95  cents 


m 


Railroad  Watch 


T  HAS  been  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent remark  on  our  farm 
that  hogs  are  eating  more 
alfalfa  hay,  grazing  more 
on  alfalfa  than  when  we  first  be- 
gan growing  the  plant.  A  larger 
use  of  alfalfa  by  the  hogs  is  most 
noticeable  in  winter,  when  they 
have  the  run  to  stacks  or  the  hay  is 
fed  to  them  in  racks  in  the  yards. 
Discussing  the  question,  we  have 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  stomachs  of  our  hogs  are  be- 
coming enlarged  to  accommodate 
the  larger  use  of  this  forage  plant. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our 
domestic  animals,  and  plants  as 
well,  "change  their  ways,"  adapt 
themselves  to  changed  conditions 
that  surround  them.  The  different 
breeds  of  horses  are  said  to  have  a 
common  origin.  The  heavy  draft 
breeds  in  horses  and  the  beef  breeds 
in  cattle  have  been  developed  by  be- 
ing raised  on  the  abundant  and  suc- 
culent pastures  in  Europe  and 
grown  under  such  conditions  reach 
their  greatest  excellence. 

On  our  farm  from  1871  to  1900, 
a  period  of  twenty-nine  years,  some 
twenty  generations  of  hogs  have 
been  raised,  their  food  of  a  most 
condensed  nature,  being  almost  en- 
tirely corn,  with  very  little  in  the 
nature  of  forage,  and  that  usually  a 
rye  pasture  for  a  brief  time  in  sum- 
mer, but  in  winter  nothing  in  the 
nature  of'  forage  (hay)  was  fed. 
Naturally,  the  stomach  of  these  hogs 
in  these  some  twenty  generations  be- 
came of  a  size  to  best  contain,  assim- 
ilate and  digest  this  condensed  food. 
Commencing  in  1900,   the  condi- 


tions   surrounding   our   hogs  have 
been  entirely  changed.    There  is  a 
large  alfalfa  field,  in  which  the  hogs 
range  at  will  during    the  growing 
season.    The  alfalfa  is  so  abundant 
that  the  field  is  mown  three  times 
each  season  and  seemingly  produces 
as  much  hay  as  adjoining  fields  not 
pastured.     It  is  noticeable   as  the 
years  come  and   go   that  the  hogs 
seem  to  graze  more  than  in  the  be- 
ginning, but    the    most  noticeable 
feature  is  the  increased  amount  of 
hay  which  they  consume  when  the 
grazing  season  is  over.    In  the  prac- 
tically ten  generations  of  hogs  which 
have  been  bred  and  raised  on  the 
farm  since  we  began  the  growing  of 
e  Haifa  it  is  believed  that  each  suc- 
ceeding   generation    has    made  a 
larger  use  of  alfalfa,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  the  stomach  and  possibly  the 
intestines  have  become  enlarged  to 
care  for  and  help  digest  this  bulky 
food.    Our  hogs  have  always  been 
fond  of  both    growing    alfalfa  and 
alfalfa  hay,  but  are  making  a  larger 
use  t.t"  hay  than  in  tne  beginning 
Wo  have  not  indulged  in  the  weigh- 
in  j,  of  rations,  not  even  the  corn  fed, 
but  we  seem  to  be  getting  much  bet- 
ter  results — more   pork   from  the 
corn  fed  than  when  the  diet  of  the 
hogs  was  almost  exclusively  corn. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
;,fter  many  generations  of  hogs,  fed 
largely  as  possible  on  alfalfa,  we 
may  breed  hogs  which  will  make  a 
Mill  larger  use  of  this  plant,  thus 
insuring  healthier  animals  and 
cheaper  pork  production? 

S.  C.  BASSETT. 


Evergreen  Trees  for  Windbreaks 


6  YEAH 
GUARANTEE 


To  KnnlM  our  bu.ln™,  m.k.  D.»  frl.odf.  •»<•  l»<ro,luo.  our  ""lor™ 
0l  W.,o>,  buplM  ...lll»odlbl..l.ir«otIUIlro.d  t.lot,  '''"'"l'^ 
for  ONLY  SB  CENTS     O.oll.m.o'.  flM.  foil  nlokol  illr.r  pl.UJ 
out! "UomJll.0  on  01.  "lirfr  •lo.p.l».ot.1l.m  »l»d  »»d  no  Ml.  .  p.rf«» 

  »ud  full,  ,„.r»,.l«..l  for  6  J.»r«.    B.nd  this  .d»«rtj«em.ot  to  u» 

wlih  OR  CENTS  •»*  »»»••>  ,l"  boIMUbj  romrn  m«ll  po„l  pua. 
B.,l.f"l7on  ,,!i™ni,3  or  mono,  Mfuodod.    Hood  06o  tod.,.  Addr.M 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO..  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


The  evergreen  tree,  in  its  many 
varieties,  forms  the  best  windbreak 
for  the  western  prairie  of  any  tree 
that  is  a  successful  grower  in  the 
Missouri  valley  country.   The  pine, 
spruce  and  cedar  can  be  traced  all 
over  the  western  and  Rocky  moun- 
tain districts  by  their  native  tendency 
to  the  soil  and  climate.  This  answers 
the    question,  "Will    they  grow?" 
more    satisfactorily    and  definitely 
than   any  tree   planter   or  nursery 
dealer  can  emphasize  by  all  the  as- 
sertions that  he  knows  from  his  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  important  to  observe  care  in 
the  handling  of  these  trees  from  the 
time  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
ground  until  they  are  again  replaced 
permanently  to  be  developed  into  a 
tree  for  service.  Of  course,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  you  are  plant- 
ing a  tree  by  nature  and  habits 
adapted  to  your  locality.  There  is 
plenty  of  death  liability  in  the  mere 
uprooting  of  a  tree  and  replacing 
again  in  the  ground.  But  when  there 
is  coupled  with  this  the  drying  of 
the  roots,  the  exposure  to  the  open 
air  and  the  retarding  of  the  natural 
conditions  of  vitality  by  separation 
from  the  soil,  where  the  little,  fiber- 
ous  roots  have  been  engaged  in  feed- 
ing the  tree,  this  risk  is  one  that  de- 
mands the  closest  of  care. 

The  evergreen  tree  is  believed  to 
be  especially  sensitive  to  the  effects 
of  the  drying  influence  of  the  air  on 


the  roots,  as  the  sap  hardens  into  a 
rosin  and  will  not  change  by  again 
coming  in  contact  with  the  soil,  but 
persists  in  a  slow  but  steady  decline 
until  death.  The  guarding  of  the 
roots  of  the  evergreen  tree  from  the 
drying  influence  of  the  air  is  advo- 
cated by  planters  of  experience  as  the 
only  precaution  to  be  observed  in 
getting  good  results  in  the  trans- 
planting of  this  species  of  tree. 

As  a  windbreak  the  evergreens  can 
be  planted  six  to  ten  feet  apart,  using 
any  of  the  standard  varieties, 
and  secure  in  a  few  years  a 
solid  growth  that  the  wind  cannot 
penetrate.  The  branches  interlock 
and  produce  a  solid  green  wall  that 
defies  storm,  wind  or  snow  to  have 
any  effect.  There  are  many  such  ex- 
amples of  evergreen  windbreaks  in 
the  states  of  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Il- 
linois that,  when  one  is  on  the  oppo 
site  or  inside  from  the  wind,  no  mat 
ter  how  strong  the  force  of  the  wind: 
there  is  not  sufficient  current  pro-T 
duced  to  disturb  the  unfolding  of  a 
newspaper. 

As  a  thing  of  beauty,  as  a  featurt 
of  improvement  to  be  admired  and 
as  a  farm  home  decoration,  there  i? 
nothing  that  approaches  the  ever 
green  grove  around  the  building  site 
Long  lines  of  evergreen  trees  on  th 
public  road  approaches  to  any  far 
add  thousands  of  dollars  to  its  vain, 
and  are  the  greatest  advertisemen 
in  calling  attention  to  the  farm  us  i 
home. 
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Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  K.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
w.th  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  tins  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
^ock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


should  not  be  overlooked.  For  further 
nformation  write  W.  N.  Rogers,  man- 
ager, McCook,  Neb.  Mention  this  paper 
when  writing. 


Kuzel's  Duroc  Sale 

With  this  issue  of  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  we  are  starting  the  advertising1 
of  L,.  J.  Kuzel  of  Clarkson,  Neb.,  who 
will  hold  his  regular  annual  sale  or 
Duroc-Jersey  hogs  at  his  farm  near 
Clarkson,  Neb.,  on  March  2.  The  offer- 
ing that  Mr.  Kuzel  has  to  make  at  this 
time  is  an  especially  good  one,  bei.ns 
composed  of  individual  animals  that 
have  either  proven  their  .worth  as 
breeders  or  come  from  a  line  of  ancestry 
that  guarantees  their  going  out  and 
making  good  in  this  respect.  The  ofier- 
ing  will  consist  of  seventeen  tried  sows 
and  twenty-ihree  spring  gilts.  Eleven 
of  the  tried  sows  are  bred  to  King  Echo 
Top  and  five  to  Proud  Wonder  Junior. 
Five  of  the  spring  gilts  are  bred  to 
Proud  Wonder  Junior  and  eighteen  are 
bred  to  Lucy's  Select.  King  Echo  Top 
is  a  son  of  that  grand  old  sire  Echo  Top 
King;  Proud  Wonder  Junior  is  a  son  of 
Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  and  Lucy's  Se 
lect  is  a  son  of  G.  &  C'.'s  Chief  and  i: 
a  strongly  bred  Chief  Select  boar.  One 
third  of  the  offering  is  sired  by  Kint 
Echo  Top,  one-third  by  Proud  Wonder 
Junior,  and  the  balance  by  Model  Won 
der  3d,  Wallace's  Wonder,  Model  Goods 
Crimson  Boy,  Red  Wonder,  Gold  Dust 
Chief  and  others.  One  thing  about  this 
offering  is  that  you  will  not  find  them 
overloaded  with  fat,  but  in  just  good 
breeding  condition.  They  have  been 
grown  right,  are  bred  right,  and  the 
sows  are  mated  right  to  produce  the 
very  best  results.  We  have  been  thor- 
oughly in  touch  with  Mr.  Kuzel's  herd 
for  a  number  of  years  and  we  know  the 
methods  he  pursues  in  the  developing  of 
his  hogs  and  also  the  business  methods 
he  employs  in  dealing  with  his  custo- 
mers. If  you  are  looking  for  some- 
thing in  his  line,  we  have  no  hesitancy 
in  recommending  this  offering.  Remem- 
ber the  sale  will  be  held  at  his  farm, 
south  of  Clarkson,  Neb.,  on  March  2. 
The  farm  can  be  reached  either  from 
the  town  of  Howells  or  Clarkson,  on  the 
Northwestern,  or  from  Schuyler,  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific.  If  you 
have  not  already  received  a  catalogue, 
write  Mr.  Kuzel  at  Clarkson,  Neb.,  at 
once,  mentioning  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  If  you  cannot  be  on  hand  sale 
day  and  wish  to  buy  something,  send 
your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of  this  paper  and 
he  will  give  them  careful  attention. 


McCullough's  Poland  Sale 

This  is  the  last  call   for  the  Poland 
China  sale  of  O.   J.   McCullough,  to  be 
held  at  Central  City,  Neb.,  on  February 
28.    We  want  to  place  particular  stress 
on  tais  offering  because  we  know  it  to 
be  a  good  one.    In  fact,  it  is  the  best 
lot  of  hogs  that  have  ever  been  offered 
ior  sale  from  this  farm  at  any  one  time 
There  are  certainly  some  exceptional  in- 
dividuals in  the  sale,  and  in  fact  prac- 
tically all  of  them  are  good  enough  to 
go   into  any   pure-bred   herd.     Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough   has     been    breeding  Poland 
Chinas  for  a  great  many  years,  and  this 
bunch  of  hogs  is  certainly   evidence  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  pursuing  the 
right  methods  in  his  breeding  operations. 
As  to  type,  his  hogs  are  big  enough  to 
suit  the  most  exacting.    Along  with  this; 
tliey   have  a  commensurate   amount  of 
quality  and  possess  plenty  of  bone  and 
are  right  up  on  their  feet.    The  offering 
will  consist  of  sixty  head.    There  will  be 
seven  tried  sows,  three  spring  yearlings, 
ten  fall  yearlings  and  forty  spring  gilts. 
The  tried  sows  are  by  Columbus,  Long 
Boy,   Wade's  Jumbo,  Price's  Jumbo  and 
others;    the    yearlings    are    by  Price's 
Giant,    Price's  Jumbo   and   Smooth  Bi 
Bone;   the   spring   gilts   are   by  Smooth 
Big  Bone,  Price's  Jumbo,  Columbus,  Big 
Mastiff  and  Gold   Dust  Hadley.  These 
sows  are  bred  to  Smooth  Big  Bone,  Co- 
lumuus  Again  and  Gold  Dust  Special,  a 
son  of  Gold  Dust   Hadley.  Remember, 
tuis  sale   will   be  held  at  Central  City 
Neb.,  and  Colonel  H.  S.  Duncan  will  be 
th  auctioneer.    Mr.  McCullough  gets  his 
mail  at  Clarks,  Neb.,  and  his  catalogues 
are  now  ready  for  mailing  out  and  may 
be  had  for  the  asking.     Write  him  for 
catalogue,    mention. ng  this  paper.     B  ds 
sent  to  G.   E.  Hall,  who  will  represent 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  will  be  han 
died  with  care. 


Herefords  at  South  Omaha  in  April 

The  combination  sale  of  Hereford  cat 
tie  to  be  held  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  on 
April  14  and  15  under  the  management 
of  the  veteran  breeder  of  Hereford  cat 
tie,  W.  N.  Rogers  of  McCook,  Neb.,  will 
contain  a  splendid  lot  of  highly  useful 
individuals,  consigned  from  some  of  the 
leading  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  If  you 
are  going  to  be  in  the  market  for  some 
good  cattle,  here  is  an  opportunity  that 


A  Great  Hereford  Opportunity 

On  March  25,  at  South  Omaha,  Neb., 
breeders  of  Hereford  cattle  will  have  an 
opportunity  presented  to  them  for  buy- 
some  good  stuff  such  as  is  seldom 
afforded.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
on  this  date  W.  N.  Rogers,  the  veteran 


breeder  of  Hereford  cattle  at  McCook, 
Neb.,  will  dispose  of  his  entire  herd  of 
Beau  Donald  and  Monarch  Herefords. 
This  herd  has  won  more  prizes  than 
any  herd  in  the  state,  and  has  borne  a 
reputation  that  is  nation  wide  for  the 
great  scale  and  high  quality  that  char- 
acterizes it  throughout.  There  are  many 
individuals  going  in  this  sale  that  could 
not  be  bought  for  any  price  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rogers  is  retiring 
from   the   business.     Catalogues   will  be 


ready  for  distribution  on  March  1.  Get 

your    name    on    their    mailing    list  and 

watch  these  columns  for  further  an- 
nouncements. 


Smith's  Immune  Duroc  Sale 

Eighteen  head  of  fall  yearlings  and 
twenty-two  spring  gilts,  and  every  one 
immune,  constitutes  the  offering  of 
Duroc-Jerseys  to  be  sold  at  Kearney, 
Neb.,   on   February   27   by   O.   G.  Smith 


Every  month  we  are  helping  hundreds  of 
§PP^  people  to  plan  their  homes.  We  knew  that 
many  country  folks  were  not  able  to  get  in  touch 
with  good  architects— and  so  we  employed  some  of  the 
best  architects  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Middle  West,  that  we 
might  offer  their  services  to  the  farmers  and  people  in  small  towns. 
Our  charges  for  the  services  of  these  architects  are  very  small — a  mere  fraction  of  the  usual  charges  for 
such  work.  When  the  building  materials  are  bought  from  us  the  money  paid  us  for  service  of  this  kind 
is  refunded.  Write  for  our  special  plan  sheet  (see  the  coupon)  and  send  us  a  rough  sketch  of  the  way 
you  want  your  house  or  barn  laid  out,  and  let  us  give  you  our  suggestions. 

We  have  a  plan  book  that  is  full  of  good  ideas  for  you 

Our  plan  book  is  the  most  practical  and  sensible  book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  was  issued  pur- 
'posely  for  people  who  know  the  value  of  a  dollar — who  want  a  good,  comfortable  home ;  nice  looking, 
but  not  fussy.  Quite  likely,  you'll  find  a  plan  in  this  book  that  just  suits  you.  Books  not  nearly  so 
good  are  sold  at  50c  to  $2. 00.   Yet  10c  is  all  we  ask  you  to  send  for  this  valuable  book,  to  cover  postage. 


Save  as  high  as  60%  on  lumber 
— buy  direct  from  the  producer 


Too  many  middlemen  come  between  the  mill, and  your 
lumber  dealer — that's  why  his  prices  are  so  high.  We  cut 
out  every  single  middleman  and  sell  you  direct  at  our  mill 
price — a  price  that's  the  very  limit  of  lowness  because  the 
raw  materials  come  from  our  own  forests  in  the  famous 
Puget  Sound  Region.  Our  lumber  is  stiaight- 
grained,  free  from  sap  and  large  knots,  doesn't 
warp  or  shrink.    It's  beautiful  material. 

Quick  shipments  from  stock 

We  carry  huge  stocks  of  lumber  in  pile.  Our 
warehouses  are  groaning  with  their  stock  of 
millwork.  awaiting  yourorders.  Special  orders 
are  also  turned  out  without  delay.   Our  stand- 
ard rule  is  "orders  must  go  within  48  hours  of 
receiving."   Seven  railroads  carry  shipments 
to  destination.   There  is  much  rivalry  between 
these  roads.  They  give-our  shipments  theirbest 
attention.   Two  weeks  or  less  is  the  usual  time 
on  deliveries  West  of  the  Mississippi. 

HEWITT-  LEA-  FUNCK  CO. 

460  Union  Ave..  Seattle,  Wash. 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back 

We  always  quote  delivered  prices.  No  extras.  We  will 
arrange  it  so  you  needn't  pay  till  you've  seen  the  lumber. 
We  assume  risk  of  your  being  satisfied.  Guarantee  'Our 
material  to  grade  better  than  trust  or  combine  standards— the 
standard  local  dealer  follows;  and  guarantee  to  save  you  money. 


Write 

for 

Plan  Book 


Send  for  estimate 


Send  Us  your  carpenter's  bill  of  materials,  if  you 
can.  even  if  you  aren't  ready  to  build.  No  charge 
or  obligation  for  this  work.    lie  sure  to  let  us 
know  if  we  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  in  plan- 
ning your  building   .At  any  rate  mail  thecou- 
pon  today  for  cat -log  and  general  price  list. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Company 

46QUnion  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wa_ih. 
(Be  tare  to  write  plainly) 

Please  send  the  following:— 
J  (  I    Book  of  Plans  (for  which  10c  in  stamps  or  coin  is  enclosed). 

(  )  Catalog  and  General  Price  List  Lumber  and  Millwork.  Free, 
t  (  )    Special  Silo  Folder.  Free. 

(  )    Special  Plan  Sheet. 


Name 


GET  THE  FACTS 
Save  as  high  as  60% 
on  a  clear  fir  silo 

by  buying  of  us  at  one  profit, 
above  manufacturing  cost. 

Seattle  Silos  are  made  of  famous 
Puget  Sound  6r  from  our  own  forest* 
and  worked  ia  one  of  our  six  great 
mills:  for  our  one-piece  silo  staves  we 
use  only  the  choicest  timber.  Close 
and  straight-grained.  Free  from  sap 
and  large  knots;  wonderfully  durable. 

Seattle  Silos 

have  patented  swinging  doors 

These  doors  are  quick  detachable:  no 
lifting;  easily  swing  in  or  out;  door 
bars  form  strong  ladder  from  which, 
by  our  original  arrangement,  hoops  are 
easily  tightened. 

Send  coupon  for  folder.  On  a  single  silo 
we  can  probably  arrange  to  give  you  practically 
carload  shipment  price.  To  one  farmer  In  each 
township  we  have  a  very  special  offer.  Write  today. 
lJse  the  coupon  opposite  the  hand. 

Hewitt-Lea- Funck  Co. 

460  Union  Are..  Seattle.  Wat*. 


R.  F.  D.or  Street  Ko. 

Post  Ofhce  

Business  


State. 
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BARGAIN  DAY  ON  CUTS 

You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  for  8  cents  per  square 
inch,  cash  with  order— not  less  than  75 
cents  for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind.  Address, 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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IMMUNE  DUROCS 
AT  AUCTION 

At  Kearney,  Neb.,  Feb.  27,  1914 

This  will  be  an  especially  strong  offering,  carrying  the  best 
of  blood  lines  and  possessing  exceptional  individual  merit. 

There  will  be  18  head  of  extra  smooth,  growthy  fall  gilts, 
14  sired  by  MODEL  GOODS  by  Golden  Model,  and  4  by  QUEEN'S 
WONDER  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again.  The  spring  gilts  are  by 
MODEL  GOODS,  QUEEN'S  WONDER  and  QUEEN'S  WONDER 
AGAIN.  The  offering  is  bred  to  QUEEN'S  WONDER  AGAIN 
and  MODEL  GOODS,  2d.  You  will  find  this  offering  will  speak 
for  itself  on  sale  day.    For  catalogue  address 

O.  G.  SMITH  &  SON,  Kearney,  Neb. 

Aucts.,  Col.  Ray  Page,  Col.  Z.  E.  Russell;  Fieldman,  G.  E.  Hall. 


McCullough's  Columbus-Smooth  Big  Bone  Offering  of 

BIG-TYPE  POLANDS 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Central  City,  Neb.,  Saturday,  Feb.  28, '  1 4 

This  will  be  an  attractive  offering  of  the  big  type  breeding 
and  will  be  an  opportunity  to  get  COLUMBUS  blood. 

/»/v  ff         1  1;5  Head  by  the  Champion  Columbus.  One 

foil  HpSlfl  tried  sow  and  twelve  spring 

W  llvUU  gilts  in   tae   saie   by  hjm- 

Some  growthy  spring  gilts  weighing  around 
the  400  pound  mark  sale  day  to  be  sold.  The 
blood  of  SMOOTH  BIG  BONE  by  Smooth 
Price,  dam  by  Big  Bone,  will  be  strongly  rep- 
resented.   For  catalogues  address 


40  Spring  Gilts 
10  Yearlings 
10  Tried  Sows 


O.  J.  McCULLOUGH,  Clarks,  Neb. 

Col.  Fuller,  Auct.,  G.  E.  Hall,  Fieldman. 
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KUZEL'S  DUROC  SALE 

40  Head  of  Brood  Sows  to  Be  Sold  at  the  Farm  Near 

Clarkson,  Neb.,  March  2,  1914 

This  is  a  select  draft  of  bred  sows  and  gilts  from  my  herd 
and  I  am  putting  in  nothing  but  what  I  would  consider  good 
enough  to  keep  in  my  herd.  These  sows  have  been  grown  right, 
and  I  know  they  will  go  out  and  make  good  for  you.  One  third 
of  them  are  sired  by  KING  ECHO  TOP,  one  third  by  PROUD 
WONDER  JR.  and  the  balance  by  MODEL  WONDER  3d,  CRIM- 
SON BOY,  WALLACE'S  WONDER,  RED  WONDER,  GOLD  DUST 
CHIEF  and  others.  They  are  bred  to  KING  ECHO  TOP,  PROUD 
WONDER  JR.,  and  LUCY'S  SELECT  by  Chief  Select. 

Write  for  catalogue  at  once.  I  will  promise  to  show  you 
the  "goods"  on  sale  day.  Sale  may  be  reached  either  from  Schuy- 
ler, Howells  or  Clarkson. 

L.  J.  KUZEL,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


Auctioneer — Col.  Ray  Page. 


Fieldman — G.  E.  Hall. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
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IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINA  GILTS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  gilts  for  sale,  sired  by  Blue  Valley  and  Blue 
\  alley's  Orange  by  Big  Orange.  They  have  been  given  the  double  treatment  and  are 
immune  from  disease,  and  all  bred  for  early  spring  farrow.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   THOMAS  P.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  NeD. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 

OB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Web.  i 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  POLLS 

Dull*  and  heifers  for  Hale.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  the  beat.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  wftfltl  or  call. 

W.  T.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement ot  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  <lo  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  hy  sending  us  his 
claim   for  adjustment   or  collection 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  the 
larger  tho  cow  tho  larger  the  profit,  other 
things  b*ln>  equal.  The  principle  haH  been 
established  through  tho  Investigations  of  gov- 
ernment expertR  and  Ik  genernlly  recognized. 

When  a  cow's  milking  days  are  over,  size 
Im  Ktlll  an  Important  factor.  The  big  HOMtein- 
KrUxlan,  weighing  anywhere  from  1,990  to 
1.890  pound!  with  her  clean  white  fat  well 
(I  iHtrlbuteil  through  her  muscular  nyMcm. 
proves  a  most  profitable  dairy  beef  animal. 

Send  for  FTVCT!  illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holitein-Frleslan  Alio.,  F.  L,.  Hough - 

lon.   Soc'y.     Don   179.    Brattleboro.  Vt. 


&  Son  of  that  place.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  enter  into  any  description  of 
this  herd  and  the  proprietors,  for  they 
have  been  in  the  business  long  enough 
to  need  no  introduction  at  our  hands. 
The  quality  of  hogs  they  ha>ve  been  pro- 
ducing and  the  prominent  part  they 
have  taken  in  the  making  of  Duroc  his- 
tory in  Nebraska  is  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  when  they  have  anything  to  sell 
it  must  necessarily  be  something  worth 
while.  The  offering  at  this  time  is  sired 
by  Queen's  Wonder,  Queen's  Wonder 
Again  and  Model  Goods.  The  fall  year- 
lings are  a  splendid  lot  of  big,  smooth, 
growthy,  strong  -  boned,  strong  -  footed 
young  sows.  These  sows  are  bred  mostly 
to  Queen's  Wonder  Again  and  Model 
Goods  2d  for  March  farrow.  The  spring 
gilts  are  bred  either  to  Model  Goods  2d 
or  Queen's  Wonder  Again.  In  this  coru- 
nection  it  might  be  well  to  make  a  little 
explanation  in  regard  to  the  herd  boars 


of  II.  A.'s  Queen.  Queen's  Wonder 
Again  is  a  son  of  Queen's  Wonder.  You 
have  a  combination  of  blood  lines  here 
that  simply  cannot  be  bettered  very 
much,  and  along  with  it  you  have  a  lot 
of  individuals  that  are  just  simply  good; 
enough  to  go  into  any  man's  herd.  They 
are  the  right  kind  and  have  been  grown 
out  in  the  right  way  and  will  make  good 
as  breeders.  Write  for  catalogue  at 
once  and  attend  this  sale.  11'  you  can- 
not do  so,  send  your  bids  to  (1.  E.  HaU 
of  this  paper.  Kindly  mention  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

North  &  Koblnson's  Stallions 

If  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a  stallion  or  some  first-class  draft 
mares,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in 
getting  in  touch  with  North  &  Robin- 
son, importers  and  breeders  of  Pereh- 
eron,    Belgian    and    Shire    stallions  and 


The  above  are  some  of  the  fall  yearling  sows  to  be  sold  in  the  Duroc-Jertey 
sale  of  O.  G.  Smith  &  Son  at  Kearney,     Neb.,     on    February    27.  Look 

mighty  good,  don't  they? 


in  service  in  this  herd.  Model  Goods  is 
a  Choice  Goods  bred  boar,  out  of  a 
Golden  Model  dam  and  one  of  the  best 
breeding  boars  that  has  ever  been  in 
service  in  this  herd.  Queen's  Wonder  is 
a  son  of  Crimson  Wonder  Again  and  out 


6XAIN  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Ho*  Potash 


Don't  starve  your  hogs  to 
remove  worms;  try  this:  Send 
for  sample  of  our  product; 
then  select  six  growing  pigs, 
feed  them  all  the  grain,  oil 
meal,  tankage  and  milk  they 
can  eat,  then  place  before 
them  in  dry  trough  sample  of 
Hog  Potash  and  see  how  they 
eat  it.  Worms  cannot  live 
where  it  is  fed  regularly. 
Sold  at  prices  of  good  salt. 
Send  today  for  sample  and  de- 
scriptive circulars. 

Agents  wanted  in  unoccu- 
pied, territory. 

Manufactured  by 

UNION 
STOCK. 

YARDS 
COMPANY 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.C.* 

SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have thelargest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.  8.  Every  one  an  early  «veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  olife  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plae,"Ilow  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  Mleh. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


SCHWAB'S  DUROC- JERSEYS 

A  choice  lot  of  spring  and  fall  boars  for  sale; 
llrari  by  Buddy  K  4th.  Wide  Awake,  Oold  Bond, 
W.  L.  B.'s  Perfection.  Cremo  and  others.  Also 
bred  hows.     Priced  worth  the  money. 

OEO.  W.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center.  Neb. 


MlliK-KOOT  HOtiS 


lime  Ribbon  >Iul<'  Fool  lio^.s 

I  Largest  herd  In  1'.  S.  :  (ho  most  hardy,  pro- 
lific, healthy  and  quick  growing  breed:  they 
bring  lop  prices  on  market:   for  breeding; 
buy  lb'-  be:  I  and  nlnrt  lit  the  lop;  3r>0  for 
Jim.    Duiilap.    llox   ■!"<;    Wllllamsport,  Ohio. 


mares  at  Grand  Island,  Neb.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  breeding  firms  in  ther 
west  and  they  produce  and  handle  a 
class  of  horses  that  certainly  meet  the' 
popular  demand  of  farmers  and  horse 
breeders  of  the  present  day.  They  have' 
the  largest  breeding  farm  in  the  country,' 
located  at  Bridgeport,  Neb.,  where  they, 
have  a  large  number  of  brood  mares 
and  where  they  raise  a  splendid  lot  of 
big,  strong,  rugged  colts  each  year. 
They  grow  to  big,  strong,  rugged  in- 
dividuals, because  they  are  bred  right 
and  grown  in  a  manner  that  is  bound 
to  enhance  their  future  usefulness  as 
breeders.  They  are  the  big,  heavy-' 
boned,  drafty  kind  that  cannot  help  but, 
go  out  and  make  good  if  given  a  fair 
chance.  They  have  a  choice  lot  of  im- 
ported stallions  on  hand  also.  These 
horses  were  brought  over  early  and  are 
thoroughly  acclimated.  Get  in  touch  with 
this  firm  if  you  want  anything  in  their 
line.  They  certainly  have  the  goods  and 
will  treat  you  right.  Write  them  for 
further  particulars,  mentioning  this  pa- 
per. 


Wolf  Bros.'  Prize  Winners 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
many  horsemen  will  begin  to  consider 
where  they  are  most  apt  to  find  what 
they  want  in  the  way  of  a  stallion  or 
some  high-classed  brood  mares.  In  this 
connection  we  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  firm  of  Wolf 
Bros.,  importers  and  breeders  of  Perch- 
erons  and  Belgians  at  Albion,  Neb.  This 
firm  has  been  a  strong  prize  winner  at 
the  leading  shows  of  the  west  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  their  winnings  in 
1S>13  show  that  they  are  making  rapid 
strides  in  the  class  of  horses  they  are 
handling.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  of 
their  winnings:  Nebraska  State  Fair, 
1913  —  Percheron  stallion,  open  class: 
First,  second  and  third  in  2-year-olds: 
junior  championships  and  first  for  best 
five  stallions.  Percheron  mares,  open 
class:  First  in  3-year-old  mares  and  the 
grand  champion  mare  was  imported  and 
sold  by  them.  Belgian  stallions:  First  In 
yearlings;  first,  second  and  fourth  in  2- 
year-olds;  first,  third  and  fourth  in  3- 
year-olds;  second  in  4-year-olds  and 
over;  senior  champion  and  junior  cham- 
pion stallions.  National  Western  Stock 
Show  at  Denver,  Colo.— Percheron  stal- 
lions, open  class:  Third  in  year- 
lings; first  and  third  in  2-year-olds; 
first  in  3-year-olds;  first  for  five 
best  stallions  and  reserve  championi 
Percheron  mares:  Second  ami  third  in 
2-year-olds;  second  in  yearlings.  Heli 
gian  stallions:  First  in  yearlings;  firs! 
and  second  in  2-year-olds;  first  and  secj 
ond  in  3-year-olds;  senior  champion  anc, 
Funfair  champion  stallions.  Write  tC 
Wolf  Bros.,  Albion,  Neb.,  for  t'urthej 
particulars  as  to  what  they  have  td 
sell.  Kindly  mention  Twentieth  Centura, 
Farmer. 

Kane's  Durocs  Av*rage  $54 

J.  J.  Kane's  sale  of  Durocs  held  a 
Wisner,  Neb.,  on  February  !•  resulted  lrj  \ 
an  average  of  $51  on  the  entire  offering] 
The  offering  of  hogs  driven  through  th< 
ring  was  an  (-specially  good  one  an< 
would  have  brought  more  money  mule 
more  favorable  conditions.  Quite  a  fev 
breeders  were  present,  hut  a  numbe 
were   kept   away   on   account  of  the  In 
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clement  weather  of  the  two  preceding 
days.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  lot  1  in 
the  catalogue,  Herman  Toelle  of  West 
Point,  Neb.,  being  the  purchaser.  A 
$54  average,  with  a  $110  top,  shows  that 
the  demand  was  reasonably  strong  all 
the  way  through.  Colonel  N.  G. 
Kraschal  did  the  selling.  Below  will  be 
found  a  list  of  those  sold,  together  with 
purchaser: 

Lot  No.  Price. 

1—  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point  $110 

2—  Robert   Leisy,    Wisner    70 

3—  Will  Harrison,  Wisner    51 

3%— William  Moderow,  Beemer    S2 

4—  James   Raabe,   Wisner   36 

6-  -Harley  Long,  Beemer    41 

7—  A.  J.  Clark,  Wisner    53 

8—  F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay    75 

9-  D.  W.  Kane,  Wisner    65 

10—  It.  M.  McGuire,  Wisner    42 

11—  George  Buskirk,  Pender    55 

12—  Herman  Toelle    79 

13—  Joe  Fleming,  Wisner    33 

14—  George  Buskirk    80 

15—  Clarence   Wallace,   Wisner    100 

IS— F.  W.  Bowden,  Wisner    55 

17— John   Raabe    47 

19—  A.  J.  Clark,  Wisner    42 

20—  John  Raabo    50 

i'l — W  ill  Harrison    49 

22— Henry   Kolmas,   Pilger    55 

24—  M.  O.   Froistad.   Newman  Grove..  56 

25—  Gus  Krueger,  Beemer    1C0 

26—  R.  S.  McGuire    62 

27—  Otto  Rothke.  Wisner    52 

2R--R.   S.  McGuire    47 

29—  R.   Widle  &   Son    87 

30—  F.  W.  Bowden    60 

32—  William  Murphy,  Wisner    55 

3.1— Will  Harrison    50 

31—  Lloyd  Rogers,  Walthiil    41 

35— Harvey  Chilcott,  Pender    45 

&j—  Will    Harrison   40 

37— Owen  Kane,  Wisner    72 

3S— Joseph  McGaughey,   Wisner    67 

33—  Harvey  Chilcott    60 

40—  John  Raabe     44 

41—  Harvey   Chilcott    60 

42—  D.  W.   Kane    41 

43—  Robert  Leisy    60 

44—  0.  T.  Boostrom,  Madison    46 


Froistad's  Dittoes  Average  $43 

M.  O.  Froistad's  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey 
bred  sows  at  Newman  Grove,  Neb.,  on 
February  11  made  an  average  of  $43  on 
the  entire  offering.  The  day  was  cold 
and  disagreeable,  which  no  doubt  kept 
a  number  away  from  the  sale.  The  of- 
fering was  a  clean  one,  with  sows  in 
good  breeding  condition.  J.  M.  Bosh  of 
Clarks,  Neb.,  topped  the  sale  on  lot  No. 
1  in  the  catalogue  at  $72.50.  With  more 
favorable  weather  conditions,  the  results 
of  the  sale  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory. A  list  of  those  selling  for  $35 
and  over  follows.  Colonel  N.  G.  Kra- 
schal did  the  selling: 

Lot  No.  Price. 

1—  J.  M.  Bosh,  Clarks,  Neb...  $7: 

2—  Matt   Froistad,   Newman  Grove...  02 

3—  J.  E.  Hensley,  Central  City   50 

4—  Andrew  J.  Nelson,  Newman  Grove  58 

5—  John  Horn,  Bradish    46 

6—  Fred  Beckman,  Albion    55 

7—  A.  G.  Satre,  Newman  Grove   45 

8—  F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay    40 

9—  G.  M.  Acton,   Newman  Grove   44 

10—  Ed  Clark,   Tilden    43 

11—  Ed  Clark    40 

12—  A.  G.  Satre    46 

13—  Henry  Lee,  Bradish    44 

14—  Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger    42 

15—  F.   B.   Nelson    42 

16—  G.  M.  Acton    45 

17—  A  .R.  Barnes,  Petersburg    62 

18—  Seiner  Field,  Newman  Grove   51 

19—  Ben  Mickelson,   Bradish    37 

20—  Ed  Clark    44 

21—  Frands   Nielson,    Fremont    45 

22—  F.  B.  Nelson    41 

23—  Herman  Toelle,    West  Point   50 

24—  Andrew  J.    Nelson    40 

25—  J.  M.  Bosh    55 

26—  G.  M.  Acton    40 

27—  Ben  Mickelson    40 

28—  A.  G.  Satre    38 

29—  Iver  Lee,  Newman  Grove    43 

SO— A.  F.  Lemmerman,  Creston    47 

31— F.  B.  Nelson    40 

35-A.  G.  Satre    42 

38— Elmer  Anderson,  Wayne    38 

a9-A.  G.  Satre    37 

40-Ed  Clark    35 

42—  Andrew  Anderson,  Newman  Grove  35 

43—  Andrew  Tomsing,  Newman  Grove  38 

44—  Oscar  Froistad,  Newman  Grove....  35 

45—  Oscar  Froistad    37 

47— Oscar  Froistad    36 

Nelson  Makes  $54  Average 

The  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  held  at 
Lindsay,  Neb.,  on  February  10  by  F.  B. 
Nelson  of  that  place  brought  out  a 
splendid  local  crowd  and  also  quite  a 
number  of  breeders  from  a  distance. 
This  was  virtually  a  Valley  King  offer- 
ing, as  almost  the  entire  offering  was 
either  sired  by  or  bred  to  him.  The 
get  of  this  boar  driven  through  the  sa'.e 
showed  that  he  was  able  to  deliver  the 
goods  as  a  breeder  as  well  as  in  the 
show  ring.  He  is  breeding  a  big,  strong- 
backed,  smooth,  heavy-boned  type  that 
cannot  help  but  prove  popular.  A.  R 
Barnes  of  Petersburg,  Neb.,  topped  tne 
sale  on  lot  No.  2  in  the  catalogue,  a 
daughter  of  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder 
bred  to  Valley  King.  The  average  on 
fifty-six  head  was  $54,  which  shows  a 
very  healthy  demand.  A  list  of  those 
selling  for  $35  and  over  follows: 
Lot  No.  Price. 

1—  Will  Moderow,   Beemer   $  SO 

2—  A.   R.   Barnes,   Petersburg   100 

3—  Tom   Norskov,   Lindsay    64 

4—  Robert   Leisy,  Wisner    70 

5—  Bert  Peterson,   Lindsay    48 


6—  Bert  Peterson    49 

7—  H.  E.   Christiansen,  St.   Edward...  55 

8—  Ed  Connelly,  Lindsay    63 

9 —  M.  O.  Froistad,  Newman  Grove...  70 

10—  N.  J.  Nelson,   Newman  Grove   fco 

11 —  C.  J.  Christiansen,  Newman  Grove  43 

12 —  Bert  Peterson   

12M>— George  Buskirk,    Pender    68 

13—  Frands  Nelson,  Fremont    0) 

14 —  William  Tomison,  Lindsay    4S 

15—  Wolf  Bros.,  Albion    bl 

17 —  Henry   Stuthman,   Pilger    50 

18—  William   Tomison    70 

19 —  M.  J.  Ramacker,  Lindsay    55 

20 —  Clarence   Wallace,    Wisner   70 

21—  F.  H.  Green,  St.  Edward    61 

21'/2— A.   W.  Lamb,  Albion   50 

22 —  Herman    Briggs,    Clay    Center   58 

23—  J.  J.   Kane,   Wisner    60 

24—  C.  J.  Christiansen    40 

2*5 — Andrew   Christiansen,   Lindsay   50 

16—  Martin  Nelson,  St.  Edward   36 

27—  M.  J.   Ramacker    54 

28—  Fred  Beckman,  Albion    70 

i9— Mike  Sweeney,  Lindsay    39 

30—  F.  I.  Houtz,  Albion    39 

31—  Wertzel  Bros.,  Lindsay    76 

32 —  A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion    76 

33—  L.  J.  Kuzel,  Howells    63 

34—  J.  L.  Horton,  Clearmont,  Wyo....  70 

35 —  Marius  Nelson,   Newman   Grove...  40 

36—  Wolf    Bros   45 

37—  C.  J.  Christiansen    39 

£9— Bert  Peterson    40 

40—  Jess  Connelley,  Lindsay    42 

41—  Bert  Peterson    36 

42—  M.  J.   Ramacker    44 

43—  C.  E.  Peterson,  Genoa    50 

44—  E.   H.   Carpenter,   Fontanelle   42 

45 —  Frank  Tluskas,  Lindsay    39 

47— Mike  Sweeney    42 

49—  Art  Nelson,   Lindsay    40 

50—  Nels  Peterson,  Lindsay    41 

52— Frank  Falk,  Newman  Grove    37 

54—  R.  Widle  &  Son,  Genoa    85 

55—  Herman  Toelle    60 

56—  Chris  Nelson,  Genoa    40 

57—  August  Swanson,  St.  Edward   50 


Sale  Dates 

Hereford  Cattle 

April  14  and  15 — Breeders'  Combination 
sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N.  Rogers, 
McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 

March    25— W.     N.     Rogers,  McCook, 
Neb.,  dispersion  sale,  South  Omaha. 
Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April    1    and    2,  1914— Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Duroc-Jerseys 

February  26— J.  J.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 
February  27— Blackburn    Bros.,  Royal, 
Neb. 

February  27— O.  G.  Smith  &  Son,  Kear- 
ney, Neb. 

March  2— L.   J.   Kuzel,   Clarkson,  Neb. 
Poland-Chinas 

February  24— Jacob  Dietsch,  Boone,  Neb. 

February  2S— O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

March  6— William  Ferguson,  Scribner, 
Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 

March  14,  1914—  Roy  Fisher,  Winside, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

March  11 — E.  H.  Cosgrove,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

March  20— William  Ferguson,  Scribner, 
Neb. 

March  24— A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma, 
Neb. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Mirk  Bs£irt«*U 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  o} 
a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then, 
day  after  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la- 
ments, listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
— FAILS  TO  ACT— -till  the  Springtime  is 
on  him  and  his  horse  is  notyet  able  to  work. 
Meantime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  carefully 
7— Decides  Promptly—  and  his  horse  is 
working  in,  say,  ten  days  to  two 
weeks.  That's  exactly  what  happens 
every  winter. 

We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  by 
mail — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails — and  every  minute 
of  every  day  fot  eighteen  years  our  advice 
and  treatments  havebeen  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges  are 
moderate.  Spring  work  is  near.  Write 

'  Onr  Latest  8av«-The-Hors«  BOOK  is  a  Mind  Settler 
—Tells  How  to  Test  tor  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame 
Horse— Covers  58  Forms  of  Lameness— Illustrated.  But 
write  describing  your  case  and  we  will  send  our— BOO  K 
—Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALL  EKBE— to  (Horse 
Owners  and  Managers — Only.) 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO  ie  Commerce  Ave..  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or  sent  by  us   Express  Prepaid* 
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Bad  Habits 
Cured 

By  Beery  System 

Refusing  to  lead. 

Running  away  when  hal- 
ter  or  brid  le  is  removed. 

Getting  fast  in  the  stall. 

Pawing  in  the  stable. 

Pawiug  while  hitched. 

Crowding  in  the  stall. 

Fighting  halter  or  bridle. 

Tender  bitted. 
/Pulling  on  one  rein. 
^Lugging  on  the  bit. 

Lunging  and  plunging. 
/Refusi  ng  to  6bp  nd. 

Refusing  to  back. 

Shying.  Bulking 

Afraid  of  automobiles. 

Afraid  of  rohes. 

Afraid  of  clothes  on  line 

Afraid  of  care. 

Afraid  of  sound  of  a  gun. 

Afraid  of  band  playing. 

Afraid  «t  steam  engine. 

Afraid  of  the  touch  of 
shafts  or  harness. 

Running  away. 

Kicking 

Biting.  Striking. 
Hard  to  shoe. 
Bad  to  groom. 
Breaking  straps. 
Refusing  to  hold  back 

while  going  down  hilt. 
Scaring  at  hogs  or  dogs 

along  the  road. 
Tall  switchers. 
Lolling  the  tongue. 
Jumping  fences  ' 
Bad  to  hitch  to  buggy  or 

wagon. 


men  owning 

horses,  who  answer  this  advertisement, 
will  positively  send  my  introductory  cour 
in  Horse  Training  and  Colt  Breaking  AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE. 

World's  Greatest  System 
of  Horsemanship 

Twenty-five  thousand  FARMERS  and  horse-owners  have 
taken  my  regular  course  and  found  that  it  does  the  work. 
Even  if  you  have  only  one  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  master 
my  wonderful  system.  The  Beery  Course  is  the  result  of  a 
lifetime's  work  as  a  tamer  and  trainer  of  horses.  As  one  ol 
my  students  has  said.  "The  horse  has  never  been  foaled 
that  Prof.  Beery  cannot  handle."    My  record  proves  it. 

Break  a  Colt  in 
Double-Quick  Time! 

You  can  do  it  by  my  simple, 
practical, humane  system.There 
is  a  lot  of  money  in  colt  training:. 

Make  $1,200  to  $3,000 
a  Year 

Many  of  my  graduates  are 
making  big:  money  as  profes- 
sional horse  trainers  at  home  or 


Master  Any  Horse 

The  Beery  Course  gives 
you  the  priceless  secrets  of 
a  lifetime — enables  you  to 
master  any  horse — to  tell  the 
disposition  of  any  horse  at 
sight— to  add  many  dollars  to 
the  value  of  every  horse  you 
handle— and  m y  students  are 
all  good  traders. 


BEFORE  TRAINING 


My  Graduates  Are 
Doing  Wonders 

A.  L.  Dickinson,  of  Friendship. 
N.  Y.,  says:  "I  am  working  a  pair  of 
horses  that  cleaned  out  several  men. 
1  got  them  for  $110.  gave  them  a  few 
lessons,  and  have  been  offered  $400 
for  the  pair  "  Fred  Bowden,  h.  R. 
No.  2,  Keokuk.  Iowa. w.ites:  "It's 
worth  many  times  its  cost."  I 
have  many  similar  letters  from 
graduates,  all  over  the  world. 


traveling-.  I  made  a  fortune  trav- 
elingandgiving  exhibitions. You 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

iSend  the  Coupon 

and  get  the  Introductory  Course  in 
Horse  Training  FREE.  This 
special  offer  may  never  be  re- 
peated. Act  now.  Tell  me  about 
your  hor6e. 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 
Box76  ,  Pleasant  Hill,  Obio 


HORSES 


Percherons  and  Belgians 


Our  New  Importation  of 
[Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  has  arrived. 
JThey  are  the  best  we  have 
ever  owned.  We  also  have  a  splendid  lot  of  American  breds  They  are  the  big, 
heavy-boned,  dra.fty  kind,  with  style  and  action.  Come  and  look  them  over.  We 
know  you  will  be  pleased.    A  Certificate  of  Soundness  Given  with  Each  Animal. 

We  invite  correspondence. 

WOLF  BROS.,  Albion,  Boone  County,  Neb. 

Imported  and  Homebred 
Stallions  and  Mares,  rang- 
ing in  age   from  coming 

two-year-olds  to  matured  ages.  We  have  a  lot  of  two  and  three-y tar-old  stallions 
weighing  from  1000  to  2100  pounds;  among  them  a  fine  lot  of  pasture-raised  stal- 
lions— the  kind  for  the  western  breeder.  A  fine  lot  of  mares  for  sale.  Always  have 
stock  for  sale — never  sold  out.    Write  for  prices,  descriptions,  etc. 

NORTH  &  ROBINSON  CO.,  -  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


Percherons,  Belgians  and  Shires 


Foaled  and  grown  on  the  farm,  offered  at  farmer's  prices.  Eight 
coming  2-year  studs,  9  coming  3-year  studs,  8  3-year-old  and  over 
studs,  registered  Percheron  Society  of  America.  Of  ths  big  type 
with  substance  and  from  French  ancestry  on  both  sides.  Just 
east  of  Omaha.  FKED  CHAXDLEli,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


80  Imported  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  on  Sale 

My  exhibit  comprises  the  largest  number  of  big, 
heavy-boned.  2000  to  2400-pound  stallions  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  cedar  Rapids 
Jack  Farm  is  the  jack  metropolis  of  the  world. 
All  nations  buy  jacks  here.  The  majority  of  the 
best  mules  in  the  United  states  are  the  results 
of  the  past  tr/enty  years'  improvement  inaugu- 
rated and  carried  on  here.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Come  to  me  when  you  need  stock.  I  will  make 
it  worth  vour  while. 

W.  L.  De  CIiOW,  Cedar  Rapids  Stallion 
and  Jack  Farm,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


50  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jenents 

A  lifetime  experience  in  breeding 
the  large,  thick,  big-boned,  good  head 
and  eared  kind  that  produce  the  good 
Missouri  mule  Two  extra  good  Black 
Percheron  4-year-old  Stallions. 

G.  M.  SCOTT,  Rea,  Missouri 
\  / 


JACKS    AND  JENNETS. 

Eighty  large-boned,  black  - 
Mammoth  Jacks,  15  to  16  ' 
hands  standard,  guaian- 
teed  and  pr.ced  to  sell. 
The  kind  all  are  looking 
for.  Also  good,  young 
Percheron  stallions.  Reference, 
five  banks  of  Lawrence.  40 
miles  west  of  Kansas  City  oa 

Santa  Fe  and  V.   P.   R.  R. 

AL.  E.  SMITH.  -  -  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  ot 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNtt.    Lincoln.  Neb. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C.  Davenport 


iXFORTl'NATELY  for  the  sell- 
ing interests,  nothing  has  tran- 
spired during  the  last  week  to 
materially  alter  conditions  gov- 
ernihg  the  cattle  trade.   On  the 


contrary,  the  market  has  continued  in  a 
more  or  less  slumpy  condition,  the  same  as 
it  has  been  for  the  last  three  weeks  or 
more.  As  pointed  out  before  in  these 
columns,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  the 
lack  of  snap  and  life  to  the  trade  except 
that  the  supply  has  been  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  Examination  of 
figures  will  convince  anyone  that  so  far 
as  the  supply  is  concerned  it  has  by  no 
means  been  excessive.  Some  operators  on 
the  market  are  inclined  to  lay  the  blame 
for  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
trade  in  the  importation  of  Argentine 
beef,  but  since  January  1  the  total  im- 
portations of  beef  from  that  country  have 
amounted  to  an  equivalent  of  only  15,000 
head  of  cattle,  being  much  less  than  had 
been  anticipated.  In  other  words,  the 
importations  equal  only  about  one  good 
day's  run  at  the  Chicago  market.  It  will 
be  readily  granted  that  these  importations 
have  a  greater  influence  on  the  market 
than  their  real  importance  would  merit, 
still  as  an  offset  against  them  the  six 
large  markets  of  the  country  show  a  de- 
crease in  receipts  since  the  first  of  the 
year  of  98,000  head  of  cattle.  As  receipts 
last  year  were  by  no  means  excessive,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  marketing 
of  cattle  this  year,  even  after  allowing1 
for  Argentine  importations,  is  by  no 
means  large.  It  would  therefore  follow 
that  the  lack  of  snap  in  cattle  must  be 
due  rather  to  a  shortage  in  demand  than 
to  excessive  receipts,  and  that  is  the 
view  taken  of  the  subject  by  the  major- 
ity of  stock  men.  There  are  a  number 
of  things  that  will  materially  reduce  the 
consuming  demand  for  beef,  such  as  a 
lack  of  employment  and  consequent  dull 
times,  mild  weather,  etc.,  but  aside  from 
the  mild  weather,  none  of  the  usual 
causes  for  decreased  demand  have  been 
especially  conspicuous,  and  it  is  an  un- 
answered question  just  why  the  country 
is  not  more  eager  for  beef. 

Cattlemen  still  hold  to  the  opinion  that 
the  country  has  been  unloading  its  cattle 
more  rapidly  than  usual  at  this  season 
of  the  year  as  shown  by  the  small  pro- 
portion of  really  fleshy  and  well  finished 
beeves.  It  is  these  half-fat  and  less  de- 
sirable kinds  that  have  been  the  slowest 
sellers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  better 
grades  of  cattle  have  been  in  such  light 
supply  that  they  have  sold  fairly  well. 
Last  week  as  high  as  $9.55  was  paid  for 
well  finished  beeves  at  Chicago,  the 
highest  price  on  record  for  February. 
When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  price  there 
is  really  not  much  complaint  from  stock- 
men, as  the  market  is  high  compared 
with  years  gone  by,  the  cause  for  com- 
plaint being  limited  principally  to  the 
dullness  of  the  trade,  as  noted  above. 

In  spite  of  the  prevailing  apathy  of 
buyers  the  majority  of  cattle  men  have 
not  yet  abandoned  the  belief  that  prices, 
although  already  high,  will  go  still  higher 
before  the  end  of  the  winter  season.  They 
are  basing  this  belief  on  the  assumption 
that  supplies  in  the  country  are  being 
rapidly  depleted.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  question  of  an  advance  in  the  future 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  demand,  as 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  advance  prices  on  a 
dull  market. 

Hog  conditions  have  not  changed  to 
any  very  maTked  extent.  Prices  have 
been  dodging  about  a  little  from  day  to 
day,  but  taking  the  last  week  as  a 
whole  final  changes  have  not  been  very 
marked.  Hogs  have  within  recent  days 
sold  the  highest  since  .September  and  Oc- 
tober and  the  fc  ling  on  the  market  has 
been  strong  so  far  as  the  selling  interests 
are  concerned.  Receipts  continue  to  run 
behind  last  year,  six  markets  showing  a 
decrease  for  the  year  to  date  of  over 
200,000  head.  While  this  Is  not  very  Impor- 
tant it  Is  really  a  good  bull  argument 
when  taken  In  connection  wllh  reports  of 
supplies  in  the  country.  It  might  be 
noted  that  the  receipts  at  this  time  last 
year  were  much  smaller  than  the  pre- 
vious year.    The  bulls  In  the  hog  trade 


are  still  bullish,  while  the  bears  are  not 
overly  sanguine.  They  admit  that  the 
market  shows  a  good  deal  of  strength 
and  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  bear 
tactics  of  buyers.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  conservatives  will  make  some  allow- 
ances in  their  estimates  regarding  the 
future  of  the  market  for  the  fact  that 
current  prices  are  already  high. 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  not  shown  very 
much  change  as  compared  with  recent 
weeks.  The  demand  has  been  good,  but 
receipts  have  been  very  large  at  most 
points.  For  the  year  to  date  there  is  an 
increase  in  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs 
at  the  six  big  markets  of  75,000  head.  On 
account  of  the  free  movement  of  fat  stuff 
to  market  prices  have  been  held  down  in 
spite  of  free  buying  on  the  part  of  pack- 
ers, still  prices  for  the  month  to  date 
have  shown  little  change,  buyers  putting 
back  one  week  about  what  they  took  off 
the  previous  week.  In  other  words,  it  has 
been  a  see-saw  market,  up  one  week  and 
down  the  next,  with  the  traue  reasonably 
active   at  current  prices. 

Sheepmen  are  not  looking  for  any 
great  change  in  the  future,  as  they  antic- 
ipate pretty  liberal  receipts  of  fat  stock 
for  some  little  time  to  come  and  unless 
the  demand  should  prove  to  be  much 
better  than  anticipated  it  would  be  only 
reasonable  to  expect  values  to  continue 
about  where  they  have  been  during  the 
last  two  pr  three  weeks. 


Hog  Cholera  Celebration 

The  best  of  evidence  that  the  rang© 
country  and  the  accredited  range  states 
are  engaged  in  revolutionary  methods  in 
the  matter  of  crop  growing  and  live  stock 
breeding  is  plainly  recognized  in  some  of 
the  public-spirited  enterprises  that  are 
being  planned  in  the  state  of  Colorado. 

At  Monte  "Vista,  Colo.,  there  was  held 
February  10,  1914,  a  "banquet,  a  celebration 
of  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Monte  Vista  Hog  Growers' 
Association.  The  bill  of  fare  at  this  ban- 
quet as  far  as  possible  was  prepared 
from  pork  and  pork  products  grown  in 
the  San  Luis  valley.  In  commenting  on 
this  occasion,  the  Denver  Record  Stock- 
man gives  the  following  information  on 
the  enterprise  leading  to  the  organization 
and  what  it  has  accomplished: 

"The  Monte  Vista  Hog  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation was  incorporated  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  George  H.  Glover,  state 
veterinarian,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  united  effort  to  stamp  out  hog  cholera 
in  that  section  of  the  state.  This  was  the 
first  really  organized  effort  ever  made  in 
the  United  States  toward  the  elimination 
of  this  disease.  A  veterinarian  was  em- 
ployed, and  under  his  direction  the  hog 
raisers  cleaned  up  and  disinfected  all 
places  where  hog  cholera  appeared,  and 
strict  quarantine  has  been  enforced.  So 
successful  have  been  these  efforts  that, 
while  in  1912  the  losses  from  cholera 
amounted  to  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all 
herds,  with  a  monetary  loss  of  at  least 
$75,000,  the  loss  for  1913  has  been  less  than 
250  hogs,  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
has  been  among  hogs  shipped  into  the 
valley  from  outside  the  state." 


Paying  for  M  eed  Seed 

Many  farmers  are  paying  as  much  as 
$1  per  pound  for  the  opportunity  to 
plant  on  the  farm  several  pounds  of 
weed  seed  each  year.  Others  do  not  pay 
as  much  for  the  opportunity  to  sow  the 
seed,  but  the  cost  of  eradicating  these 


LANDS 

MEN  OF  AMHITIoN  PROSPER  IN 
the  southeast.  Small  capital  with  energy 
will  accomplish  wonderful  results.  Dairy, 
stock,  fruit  or  poultry  will  make  you' in- 
dependent. Land  sells  from  $15  an  acre 
up.  Crowing  season  from  7  to  10  months' 
duration.  Mod'  rn  schools,  good  high- 
ways and  churches.  The  "Southern 
IT  Id"  magazine  and  farm  lists  on  re- 
fluent. M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  In- 
dustrial Agt.,  Southern  R.V..  Room  94, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


KOlt  SALE— 500  IMPROVED  FARMS— 
OrcnardB,  fruit,  corn  and  grain.  Write 
Cor  list.  M on  hart  Atchison,  Mankato, 
.Minn.  • 


weeds  costs  them  many  hours  of  labor 
and  no  small  amount  of  money.  Tho 
manner  in  which  they  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  varies,  but  to  give  a 
specific  and  true  example— an  actual  oc- 
currence: 

Two  samples  of  alfalfa  seed  are  of- 
fered for  sale,  one  for  $20  per  hundred 
and  the  other  for  $16  per  hundred.  Sam- 
ple No.  1  tests  as  follows:  Weed  seeds, 
none;  chaff  and  dirt,  none;  germina- 
tion, 94  per  cent  perfect.  Sample  No.  2 
tests:  Weed  seed,  7  per  cent,  much  of 
which  is  sweet  clover,  which  is  not  very 
noticeable  to  the  average  farmer;  chaff 
and  dirt,  2  per  cent;  germination,  80  per 
cent  perfect. 

If  you  buy  100  pounds  of  No.  1  you 
get  ninety-four  pounds  of  seed  that  will 
grow,  at  a  cost  of  $20  or  a  cost  of  $21.28 
for  100  pounds  of  perfect  seed. 

For  No.  2  you  pay  $16  for  71  pounds  of 
perfect  seed,  or  $22.54  for  100  pounds  of 
perfect  seed. 

In  the  above  case  you  pay  $1.20  for  the 
privyege  of  planting  seven  pounds  of 
weed  seed  on  your  farm.  Even  greater 
variations  than  the  above  can  be  given. 


POULTRY— Cochins 

FOR  SALE— PARTRIDGE  COCHINS, 
pure  blood.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wonderly,  Bene- 
dict, Neb. 


Leghorns 

25  SINGLE  -  COMB  BROWN  m  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  scoring  from  90  to  93V£, 
$2  each;  100  unscored  cockerels,  $1  each. 
Hawkeye  View  Farm,  Selma,  la.,  Van- 
buren  Co.  

ROSE -CO  MB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  Indian  Runner  drakes.  Otto 
Frahm.  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb. 


CHOICE  ROSE-COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $1  each;  hens,  $8  dozen. 
Kaveney  Bros.,  Linwood,  Neb.  

WILL  SPARE  A  FEW  MORE  SIN- 
gle-comb  White  Leghorn  pullets,  April, 
1913,  hatched,  Yesterlaid  arm  strain,  $1.50 
each  now.  Am  also  taking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  to  be  delivered  later  from 
my  pure  Pekin  ducks,  $1  for  11.  Mrs. 
Merton  J.  Casson,  Neola,  la.    R.  1. 


Lang-shans 

WHITE  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS— 
$2.50  and  $2  each.  Eggs  in  season.  Henry 
Neidig,   Madison,  Neb. 


FULL-  BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels  for  sale.  C.  C.  Cunningham, 
Kennard,  Neb. 


BIG  -  SCORED  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels,  $2.50  each,  guaranteed.  H. 
Osterfoss  Farm,  Hedrick.  Iowa.  

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS — C1RCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo.  Neb.  

Minorcas 

STEARNS'  ROSE-COMB  BLACK  Mi- 
norcas. Lay  large,  white  eggs  'and  lots 
of  'em.  Eggs  for  hatching— pen  1,  $3  per 
13;  pen  2,  $2.  Cockerels,  while  they  last, 
at  $5.    A.  F.  Stearns,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Cadwell  strain— size,  vigor,  type  and 
color,  with  ability  to  lay;  85  per  cent 
fertility.  Baby  chicks,  2oc  each;  guar- 
anteed eggs,  $2.50  and  $1.50  setting;  lots, 
$6  per  100.  Instructions  for  home-made 
oxygen  vitalizer  with  every  $2  order. 
Catalogue  free.  Gene  Huse,  Norfolk, 
Neb. 


SOME  SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  OR- 
pington  pullets,  cockerels  and  year-old; 
hens  for  sale  reasonable.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  C.  Higinbotham,  Central  City, 
Neb.   

PRIZE- WINNING  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Cook  strain.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  Geo.  A. 
Agnew,  Central  City,  Neb. 

BIG,  VIGOROUS  CRYSTAL  WHITE 
Orpington  cockerels,  $2  and  $5  each. 
■David  Garvis,  Lyons.  Neb.  

Plymouth.  Bocks 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS— 
"Thompson's  Ringlets"  direct;  also  choice 
Silver  Camplnes  and  Buff  Orpingtons. 
All  birds  shipped  on  approval.  Archdalo 
l''arm.  Fremont.  Neb.  

WHITE  ROCKS,  H11KI)  FOR  EGGS 
and  size.  BESS,  15,  $1;  100.  $4.  George 
Clanson,  Mead,  Neb. 

WHITE  ROCK'  BOOS— $1.50  PER  15,  $5 
per    |oO.     Mrs.    Harry    Hutlcr,  Bcllwood, 

Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  - 
Early  hatched,  $2  to  $3.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Mc- 
Corttle,  Albion,  Neb. 


Every  man  should  know  how  good  the 
seed  is  that  he  is  planting. 

S.    B.  NUCKOLS. 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Horse-Power  vs.  Man-Power 

From  experience  with  tread  mills  in 
British  prisons  we  know  accurately  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  hard  labor.  It 
is  a  climb  of  S.G10  feet  each  twenty -four 
hours.  If  the  average  weight  of  a  man 
is  150  pounds,  ho  can  do  approximately 
1,200,000  foot-pounds  of  work  each  twen- 
ty-four hours.  A  horse-power  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  is  approximately  48,000,000 
foot-pounds.  It  would  require  forty  men 
to  yield  a  continuous  horse-power,  and 
their  wages  would  be  $80  per  day,  or 
$J8,800  per  year.  An  electric  motor  to  do 
tho  work  of  forty  men  would  consume 
not  more  than  $180  worth  of  electricity 
per  annum,  and  in  many  cases  the  bill 
would  be  very  much  less  on  account  of 
better  rates.  It  is  therefore  obvious! 
that  men  were  never  intended  for  use 
as  generators  of  power. 

F.  J.   RANKIN,  i 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Rocks 

EGGS  — BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Langshans,  Tou- 
louse geese.  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Hol- 
brook,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS- 
Heavy-boned  and  well  barred,  $1  each. 
Eggs,  $1  per  15  or  $5  per  100.  F.  G. 
Selden,  Rising  City,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCKS— LEADING  WINNERS 
at  the  big  state  shows.  Write  for  circU: 
lar.  Mrs.  James  Christopher,  Carleton, 
Neb. 


BIG  BUFF  ROCKS,  GOOD  ENOUGH 
to  win  four  firsts  at  big  Nebraska  shows; 

grand  layers.  Eggs  for  sale  from  $2.5 
to  $5.  Mrs.  Isaac  Williams,  Wymore 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS— LATI 
hatch,   big  bone,   well  marked,  6  and 
pounds,    $2;    three   for   $5.     Mrs.    J.  D 
Stevenson,   Benkelman,  Neb. 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY  BARRED  PLY 
mouth  Rock  eggs.    Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln 

Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOI 
Sale— Strong,  well  marked.  Frank  J 
Drapela,  R.  3,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Beds 

FIFTY  GOOD  SINGLE-COMB  RHODI 
Island  Red  cockerels;  prices  reasonable 
D.  W.  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  SIN 
gle-comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $1,  fifteen 
$5,  hundred.  Mrs  N.  Brodahl,  Box  3,  Wa 
hoo,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS,  WINNERS  A' 
Omaha  and  Blair.  Eggs  at  $1  and  $ 
per    setting.     Otto    Timm,  Benningtor 

Neb. 


SIN  GLE-COMB  REDS— LARGI 
dark,  even  color;  heavy  layers.  Egg  cii 
cular  free.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Cour 
cil  Bluffs,  la. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REI 
cockerels,  $2  up;  Barred  Rocks,  $1.25  up 
Fawn  and  White  Runners,  $5  a  trio 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Rhea,  Arlington,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOIl 
hatching.  Best  blood  in  America.  Wo:l 
highest  honors  Nebraska  State  PoultrJ 
show  1914.  Send  for  mating  list.  Oscal 
L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

FINE  EGG-LAYING  WHITE  WYAS 
dottes,  $10  per  pen.    Fred  Van  Gorderp 

Gresham,  Neb. 


EGGS  - WHITE  WYANDOTTES-f 
prize   winners;   single-comb   White  Lea 
horns.    Write  for  particulars.    John  Sn 
der,  East  7th  St.,  Hastings,  Neb. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
Winners  at  Nebraska  State  Poultry  sho, 
1914  and  at  Fairbury.  Eggs  for  hatehin; 
Write  for  mating  list.  Coi  kerels,  $2  to  \ 
M.  L.   Rurbiidge.   Fairbury.  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AM)  WHIT) 
Orpingtons— cocks,  cockerels  and  mate 
pens.    G.  W.  Hardin,  Clysis,  Neb. 


Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  sa' 
It  In  Twentieth  Centur.\  Earmer  whe 
writing  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 


VIGOROUS  WHITE  WYANDOTT 
cockerels  from  prize-winning  stock  fc 
sale  cheap.     R.  Petty,  Martlnnd,  Neb. 
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POULTRY — Wyandottes 

$25  COCK  FROM  J.  W.  ANDREWS 
Di-rhton,  Mass..  heads  my  pen  prize- 
waning  White  Wyandotte  pullets.  Esss, 
$2  for  15,  $3.50  for  30.  Order  now;  will 
ship  when  wanted.  L.  Brown,  Fairmont, 
Neb. 


BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for 
prices.    Wm.  Schreiner,  Exeter.  Neb. 


Turkeys 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— 
Both  sexes,  big-boned  birds;  Light 
Brahma  cockerels,  good  ones.  Frank  A. 
John.  Bedford,  la. 


PURE-BRED  BRONZE  TTJBKETS  — 
Hens.  $3;  toms,  $5.  Nisley  Bros.,  Lexing- 
ton. Neb. 


Bucks  and  Geese 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DRA  KES — 
Large,  from  prize-winning  stock,  $2  each. 
R.  E.  Thompson.  Normal,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

CHICKS  DEAD  IN  SHELL-.'  LATEST 
methods  of  incubation  will  stop  it— 2r>c 
postpaid.  Edw.  K.  Stockfeld.  Lincoln, 
Neb.    Route  6. 


BABY  CHICKS-TEN  VARIETIES— 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  10».000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ramged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


POULTRY  PHOTOGRAPHS— WE  BUY 
good,  clear  photographs  of  poultry, 
chicks,  poultry  houses,  incubators  in 
operation,  taking  off  hatches,  etc.  We 
pay  up  to  $1  each.  Keep  your  camera 
snapping  and  sell  your  pictures  to  us 
Write  us  about  it.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CHOICE  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— 
All  varieties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes. Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons, 
Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas,  Lang- 
shans,  Minorcas.  Also  ducks  and  geese. 
Write  for  catalogue  No.  11.  Logan  Val- 
ley Poultry-  Farm,  Wayne.  Neb. 

55  BREEDS  PURE-BRED  CHICKENS, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  collie  dogs.  Cata- 
logue free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm,  Man- 
kato.  Minn. 

4:;  VARIETIES  CHICKENS.  BAN- 
tams,  guineas,  bronze,  White  Holland. 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  Toulouse,  Emb- 
rlen,  African  geese,  Pekin,  Indian  Run- 
ner, Muscovy  ducks.  Catalogue  2c 
Theodore  Franz,  Mankato,  Minn.  Box 
102. 


LIVE  STOCK — Holstein  Calves 

FOR  THE  NEXT  60  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17. 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


DOGS 

COLLIES— SEND  FOR  LIST.  W.  R. 
AYatson,  Box  501,  Oakland,  la. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $12  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  siip-on 
raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  j  ib?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this 
wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  673,  Chicaso. 


AGENTS— NOVELTY  KNTVES  AND 
razors  are  lightning  sellers;  100  per  cent 
profit;  exclusive  territory;  goods  guaran- 
teed. Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  218  Bar  St., 
Canton.  O. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SALESMAN  WANTED  TO  CANVASS 
the  farming  and  threshing  trade,  so- 
liciting orders  for  lubricating  oils, 
greases  and  prepared  paints.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  partv.  Previous 
experience  unnecessary.  Address  at  once 
The  Victor   Oil   Company,    Cleveland,  O. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School.  2352  O  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 

SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  V-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MA"2 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington,  D.    C.     Established  1880. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W   Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


TDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTUR- 
e  ^  ana  writing  for  patents  procured 
tlrough  me;  3  books,  with  list  2C0  inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  Advice  free.  I 
>-et  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen,  75 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


'  :IE  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
— 2417  E.  12th  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Highly  endorsed.  Established  ten  years. 
Cures  permanent.    Special  winter  courses. 


T  H  O  U  SANDS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
positions  open  to  men  and  women  over 
Hfc  $15  to  $150  month.  Vacations.  Steady 
work.  Parcel  post  means  many  appoint- 
ments. Common  education  sufficient. 
"Pull"  unnecessary-  Write  immediately 
for  free  list  of  positions  now  available. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D-4,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


A  FULL,  UNLIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 
in  Boyles  Business  College,  Omaha.  Neb., 
at  a  discount.  Good  for  either  shorthand 
or  business  course.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  ambitious  young  person. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  business 
school  in  the  west.  Position  guaranteed. 
Get  our  price  on  this  scholarship  before 
you  decide  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
school  this  winter.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
B,oute  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

387  -  ACRE  RICH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm:  80  cultivation,  balance  timbered— 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SACRA- 
mento  valley.  Best  land  in  the  state  at 
1<  \\  >  r  prices  than  can  be  had  elsewhere. 
Irrigated  and  non-irr'gated;  take  your 
choice.  Only  small  amount  left.  Act 
quick.  Grow  everything.  Send  for  list 
of  satisfied  buyers.  W.  T.  Smith  Co, 
S15  City  National  Bank,  Omaha. 


Arizona 

FREE  HOMESTEAD  AND  IRRI- 
gated  farm,  near  railroad  station,  for 
fifty  heads  of  families— crop  payment. 
Address  Armstrong,  1126  City  Nat'l  Bank, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Colorado 

SHALLOW  WATER  DISTRICT,  LO- 
gan  County,  Colorado.  Finest  farm  land 
in  the  west,  at  lowest  prices.  Reports 
show  300,000  bushels  of  corn  shipped  from 
our  territory  this  season.  Also  fine 
wheat,  alfalfa  and  potato  land.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  for  information.  Platte 
River  Valley  Land  Co.,  Omaha  State 
Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Delaware 

FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT  DELA- 
ware  farms,  all  sizes,  genial  climate, 
close  to  railroad,  best  market.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Associa- 
tion, 69  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland.  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


Idaho 

UPPER  SNA  ICE  VALLEY.  IDAHO— 
Crops  never  fail.  Three  farms— 160  acres, 
480  aeres.  720  acres— improved,  all  in  cul- 
tivation, near  railroad  and  good  towns. 
Crops  average  $24  per  acre  1913.  Must 
be  closed  out  on  account  of  other  busi- 
ness. Very  low  prices.  Terms  reason- 
able. Will  sell  separately.  Write  owner, 
C.   C.   Moore.   St.   Anthony.  Idaho. 


LANDS — Minnesota 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY  FARM,  WITH 
fine  buildings — 160  acres,  in  Polk  county, 
Minnesota,  all  under  cultivation.  Clay 
loam.  with,  slight  mixture  of  sand. 
House  14x22  and  16xlC,  barn  32x56;  cost 
$1,200,  with  stalls  for  12  horses,  20  cows; 
loft  holds  IS  tons  hay;  grain  bins,  2,000 
bushels;  machine  shed  18x32,  chicken 
house  10x12.  Buildings  all  in  good  shape; 
farm  all  fenced  with  wire;  windmill  and 
tank;  good  well  water;  4  miles  from  one 
good  town  and  6  miles  from  another; 
school  and  church  within  1  mile.  Can 
be  bought  on  terms  for  $8,600.  Write  for 
particulars.  Refer  to  No.  A108.  Jame? 
L.  Waterbury  Co.,  Andrus  Bldg.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— TH E 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Frice.  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paf  frath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


Missouri 

IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR  STOCK 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  Merchants  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  LONG-TIME  LEASE,  1,200  ACRES 
fine  grazing  land  in  Taney  county,  M's- 
souri.  Address  owner.  Lincoln  Haseltine, 
Springfield,  Mo. 


Nevada 

LAND!  LAND!  FIFTEEN  THOU- 
sand  acres  of  very  fertile  land  can  be 
bought  in  tracts  of  not  more  than  320 
acres  for  $1.25  per  acre.  Can  be  made 
worth  $100  an  acre  in  ten  years'  time. 
For  full  particulars  send  money  order 
for  $1.50  to  B.  W.  Coleman,  District 
Judge,  Ely,  Nevada. 


Nebraska 

FOR  SALE— 4,009  ACRES  WELL  IM- 
proved  ranch,  Blaine  county,  Nebraska; 
close  to  railroad;  crossed  by  Middle  Loup 
river.  Would  consider  leasing  for  term 
of  years.  R.  T.  Colter  Co.,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  LAMOURE 
ccunty,  champion  corn  county  of  the 
state.  Rich  lands,  yet  low  in  price.  We 
are  owners.  Tracts  any  size  to  suit. 
Easy  terms.  Catalogue  of  improved  and 
unimproved  prairie  lands  sent  free.  Spe- 
cial snaps  for  early  buyers.  Write 
Sheils  &  Weaver,  Drawer  F,  Edgelev, 
North  Dakota. 


WE  CAN  LOAN  YOU  MONEY  TO 
buy  a  fine  farm  in  North  Dakota  for  $30 
an  acre,  with  buildings  on,  if  you  have 
enough  money  to  buy  seed,  work  horses, 
feed  and  machinery  and  can  pay  $2  an 
acre  down.  Call  and  see  us  or  write 
and  tell  us  what  you  have  to  start 
with.  Wm.  H.  Brown  Co.,  5  N.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago,  ,111.,  or  Molt,  N.  D.  Agents 
wanted. 


LARGE  OR  SMALL  TRACTS— MOUSE 
River  loop  land  for  cattle  ranching  and 
diversified  farming — direct  from  owners, 
$25  to  $30  per  acre,  payable  in  20  years; 
abundant  supply  hay  pasture  and  pure 
water;  good  soil  for  corn,  alfalfa,  other 
grains.    T.  L.  McDonald,  Towner,  N.  D. 


Oregon 

FARMER  —  HAVE  YOU  $600?  TAKE 
it  to  Ontario,  Oregon,  and  make  first 
payment  on  40  acres  finest  irrigated  land 
that  is  all  cleared,  plowed,  leveled  and. 
ready  for  crop.  Move  onto  land  in 
March;  take  -off  first  crop  in  August. 
Grow  corn,  alfalfa,  grain,  vegetables 
and  fruit.  Finest  dairy  and  hog  country 
in  the  west.  Write  owners,  Oregon  & 
Western  Colonization  Co.,  536  Paxton 
Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Washington 

FOUR  ACRES  FRUIT  RANCH  — '  315 
bearing  trees  and  small  fruit.  Good  4- 
room  house;  outbuildings;  perpetual 
water  right—  Hover,  Washington.  Mrs. 
Alice  Bevier,  Selma,  la. 


Wisconsin 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS!  GET  A  FARM 
home  in  the  rich  clover  and  corn  belt  of 
northwestern  Wisconsin,  along  New  So" 
line,  between  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  and 
Duluth-Superior.  This  wonderfully  pros- 
perous dairy  and  stock  region  has  not 
been  discovered  by  the  "boomer"  and 
immigration  agent.  Well  settled  and 
prosperous,  but  prices  are.  still  very  rea- 
sonable when  location,  rich  soil,  splen- 
did hardwood  timber,  etc.,  are  consid- 
ered. Big  opportunities.  Plenty  of  rain- 
fall, ideal  climate,  etc..  everywhere.  Wild 
and  improved  lands,  $15  per  acre  and  up. 
easy  terms.  Start  investigating  today 
by  sending  for  map  and  list.  Baker. 
N-87,  St.  Croix  Falls.  Wis. 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

SPLENDID  UNIMPROVED  FARM 
Lands— 30,000  acres  of  farm  land  in  Clark 
county,  Wisconsin.  $18  an  acre.  Best  of 
terms  given,  good  soil,  good  water.  Land 
easily  cleared  and  well  located.  Write 
for  booklet,  "Your  Great  Opportunity." 
Agents  wanted;  commission  guaranteed. 
Lake  States  Land  Co.,  405-6  Commerce 
Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


UPPER  WISfONSIN-BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  Stat* 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wyoming 

FARMER  WITH  REFERENCE  CAN 
rent  100-acre  irrigated  farm,  new  house, 
3  miles  from  Wyoming  county  seat.  Ad- 
dress Box  4S5,  Omaha,  Neb. 


USED  AUTOMOBILES 

ALL  OF  THESE  CARS  ARE  IN 
good  condition  and  will  give  excellent 
service— 1913  7-passenger  Cadillac,  like 
new,  completely  refinished,  seat  covers; 
1912  Columbia,  6-passenger,  has  had  very 
little  use;  1913  Lexington,  5-passenger,  In 
the  best  of  condition;  1910  6-cylinder 
Franklin,  7-passenger,  in  pertect  condi- 
tion, a  powerful,  comfortable  car;  1912 
Little  Six  Franklin,  like  new,  half  of 
original  price;  1913  5-passenger  Buick, 
fully  equipped.  Write  me  at  once  for 
detailed  description  and  rock-bottom 
prices.  See  my  exhibit  Omaha  Auto 
Show,  space  16.  Guv  L.  Smith,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


SEEDS 

LAND  ROLLER— SAVE  SEED  AXD 
increase  yield  20  to  50  per  cent.  Free  cir- 
culars on  surface  packer  mulcher,  pul- 
verizer and  rain  preserver.  Keller  Land 
Roller  Co.,  Kearney,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN— WHITE  AXD  YELLOW 
varieties,  selected  and  graded.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Edgewater  Farm, 
Waterloo,  Neb. 


HIGH  YIELDING  SEED  CORN  AND 
mule-foot  hogs.  J.  H.  Dunlap,  William- 
port,  Ohio. 


DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 
60  cents  100,  $4.50  per  1.000,  prepaid  any- 
where.   W.  C.  Hebdon,  Blair,  Neb. 

ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed,  sweet  clover  seed.  Sam- 
ples and  prices  free.  Schwabe  Bros., 
Chadron,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  —  WHITE,  LARGE- 
eared  Dent;  ears  often  grow  fourteen 
inches  long,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  rows 
on  an  ear.  Won  first  prize  of  Bon 
Homme  county,  South  Dakota,  in  1910.  1912 
and  1913 — $2  per  bushel.  Write  for  sam- 
ple and  price  in  carlots.  J.  John  Terp- 
stra.  Running  Water.  S.  D. 

ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  FOR 
farmers'  price  and  sample  write  J.  L. 
Maxson.  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D. 


SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE— $1.75  PER 
bushel.    John  Vlcan,  Valparaiso,  Neb. 


SEED  COR  N-GUARANTEED  TO 
grow.    William  Sanders,  Easton,  111. 


MY  YELLOW  DENT  SEED  CORN  IS 
without  question  the  finest,  largest  and 
most  productive  advertised  on  this  page. 
Invariably  produces  yields  25  to  50  per 
cent  greater  than  average  old-type  corn. 
Send  postal  today  for  samples  and 
prices  of  Country  Club  Farm.  M.  S. 
Kachary,  Jacksonville.  III. 


BLACK  HILLS  ALFALFA  SEED  — 
Hardiest  known.  Send  lu  cents  for  large 
.-ample  and  prices.  Lewis  C.  Verplast, 
Xew  Underwood,  S.  D. 


PURE  IOWA  GOLDMINE  SEED  CORN 
—Kiln  dried,  $2.50  per  bushel,  either  shelled 
or  ear.  Write  for  sample.  Miles  Albert, 
Leigh,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE-SEND  FOR 
our  seed  corn  pamphlet.  Seed  Corn 
Honesty.  A  breeders'  calendar  free.  E. 
F.  Myrland  &  Sons.  Onawa.  Ia. 


SILVER  LEAF  SEED  CORN.  WHITE 
—I  have  a  lot  of  sure-grow  seed  corn  that 
I  will  deliver  on  board  cars  at  St.  Paul. 
Neb.,  for  $1.50  per  bushel;  55  bushels  to 
the  acre  in  1913.  Same  corn  tipped  and 
shelled  $2  per  bushel.  L.  E.  Larsen,  St. 
Paul.  Neb. 


I  GUARANTEE  95  PER  CENT  GER- 
mination,  but  the  corn  I  sell  tests  98  or 
99  per  cent— Reil's  Yellow  Dent  and  Iowa 
Silvermine.  of  a  splendid  tvpe  and  heavy 
yielders.  Qaulity  my  motto.  Paul 
Rohwer.  Waterloo  Neb. 


Kindly  mention  Twentieth  Century 
J  armer  when  communicating  with  adver- 
tisers on  this  page,  and  greatlv  obh.e 
both  publisher  and  advertiser. 


The  Melotte — the  wonderful  Melotte — the 

great  French- Belgian  Separator — the  prize  winner  all 
over  Europe — now  shipped  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. — and 
on  the  most  sweeping  introductory  offer.    The  best  of  all 
separators  in  Europe  or  America — yours  on  this  Rock-Bot- 
tom free  trial  offer — all  the  same  price  you  would  pay  in 
Belgium.    Write  for  special  offer  today. 

This  is  positively  the  first  bona  fide,  no-money-down  offer 
ever  made  on  any  cream  separator.    No  manufacturer  of  """^SS 
any  cream  separator  ever  dared  make  such  a  startling  prop- 
osition before.     All  others  who  have  ever  pretended  to  offer  you  a  free 
trial  or  to  send  their  separators  without  any  money  down  have  taken  care 
to  get  vomething  out  of  you  first.    But  we  don't  want  anything. 

The  Melotte,  introduced  only  one  year  ago  has  swept  the  country.  And 
now  theduty  is  off — the  superb  Melotte  comes  in  free — you  get  the  full  benefit. 

Free  Duty-Save  $15.25 

The  high  tariff  has  been  cut  right  off — the  great  Melotte 
comes  in  absolutely  free  of  duty  !  You  win!  The  American  farmer 
can  now  get  the  world's  best — the  grand  prize  winner  of  all  Europe — 
at  a  price  $15.25  lower  than  ever  before.    The  Chicago 

price  is  the  same  price  you  would  pay  if  you  bought  the  machine  in 
Belgium,  plus  $1.75  for  water  freight. 

You  cannot  compare  any  other  separator  to  the  Melotte — the 
latest  and  most  improved  design,  construction  and  operation.  The  tariff 
and  patent  arrangements  have  kept  it  off  the  American  market.  Now  it 
is  here  and  to  any  responsible  farmer  on  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  15  years. 

Sent  Without  a  Fenny  Down  m 

30  Pays  Free  Trial 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would 
like  to  see  this  wonderful  imported 

cream  separator  in  your  own  barn  or  dairy 
house  brings  it  to  you  instantly.  We  neither 
ask  nor  want  you  to  send  us  a  penny.  You 
set  it  up — give  it  a  thorough  test  with  the 
milk  from  your  own  cows — a  free  trial  in 

every  sense  of  the  word — there  is  no  C.  O.  D. — no  lease  or  mortgage. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  the  genuine  Melotte,  you  can  keep  it  on  easy 

Monthly  Payments 

These  monthly  payments  are  so  small  that  you  will  hardly  notice  them. 

You  only  pay  out  of  your  increased  profits.  You  don't  need  to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when  you 
can  have  the  Melotte  right  in  your  dairy  house  while  you  are  paying  for' it.  In. reality. you_do. not  pay 
for  it  at  all — it  pays  for  itself.    We  want  to  demonstrate  and  prove  that  the  Melotte  does  pay  for  itself. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

Place  your  name  on  this  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  at  once.  We 
f\  ^    ^^^H        fete&SA    will  send  you  our  great  free  book,  "Profitable  Dairying" 

■   T66  Vf OllPOn     ^  M  M™    ,e"'n«  V0U  everything  about  cows  and  dairying — how 

*  HjfijQj       to  feed  and  care  for  cattle— how  to  make  more  money 

41       UBI   i  than  ever  before  out  of  your,  cows.!'  This   book  is 
' ne  ^       ^^^TBwf   wr'f-tf'n  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in 

Melotte    Separator  the  country;  Prof.  B.  H.  Benkendorf,  Wisconsin  Dairy 

19th  St.  &  California  Ave.  School  of  Agricull ural  College,  Madison,  Wis., .and  K.  L.  Hatch, 

„_  '        ,   _  _  Winnebago  Comity  Agricultural  School,  Winneconne,  Wis.  Does 

Dept. 4502       Chicago.  III..  U.  S.  A.  ^   nofc  ft  ^  »f  advertisin„. 

tr^^^iS^Z^i.T'^A  V     We  will  also  send  our  Free  Catalog, 

Dairying,   and  voor  special  free-tariff  prices         describing  fully  the  Melotte  Self-Balancing  Bowl 

.  i.  M,w  Imported  Melotte  Cream  Scpar.it  .r.  Also  ^  Cream  Separator  and  telling  you  all'nbout  the 
full  details  of  your  free  trial,  monthly  payment,  '       .  „ '      ...       <r    •    •  i      ■         1    in  i 

no  money-down  oiler.  %  *  ««-  Duty  offer  and  ex  I  remely  libera  I 

terms.  Most  liberal  ofter  ever  made  on  a 
cream  separator. 

Namc  %    The  Melotte  Separator 

19th  St.  and  California  Avenue 
Address  Dept.  4502,      Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Imported 
Direct from 
Belgium 


The  Melotte  bowl  hangs  down 
from  a  simile  perfect  bearing 
and  spins  like  a  top.  It  will 
continue  spinning  for  half 
an  hour  after  you  stop 
turning  crank  unless  you 
apply  brake.  Patented 
self  -  balancing 
bowlisentirely 
automatic.  You 
can't  get  it  out 
of  balance  and 
soperfectisthe 
balance  that*  it 
is  impossible 
for  it  to  vibrate 
and  effect  the 
skimming  efficien- 
cy like  other  sepa- 
rators. The  bowl 
chamber  is  made  :of 
special  cast  iron,  por- 
celain lined  with  white 
bath  tub  enamel.  The 
Melotte  is  easiest  -to 
clean,  perfectly  sani- 
tary and  will  last  a 
lifetime. 


For  25  Years  the 
World's  Grand 
Prize  Winner 

Here  are  a  very  few 
of  the  hundreds  of 
grand  world's  prizes 
the  Melotte  has  won. 
The  entire  list  would 
cover  this  page: 


1888— Brussels— International 
Exhibition  —  Progressive 
Prize.  " 

1894—  Medal  of  Higher  Merit. 

1895—  Vienna— First  Prize. 

1897—  Brussels— World's  Ex- 
hibition.   First  Prize.  ' 

1898—  London— First  Prize. 
1900— Paris'  Gold  Medal  and 

/  First  Prize.  -  . 

1903—  London  Gold  Medal  and 
First  Prize.   -  »- 

1904—  St.  Louis -Gold  Award. 

1906-  Milan  — First  Grand 
Prize. 

1907—  A-nsterdam  —  First 
Prize.-     -  -   

1911-Broasels  -  Granrf  Prlss 
anil  First  Gold    —    -  • 
MsdaJ.   .    .  -      '  ■ 
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Bright  and  Breezy 

Followed  Colors 

"And  I  suppose,  like  a  brave  sol- 
dier, you  followed  your  colors?" 

"Yes:  whenever  there  was  a  bat- 
tle, I  noticed  that  the  colors  were 
flying,  so  I  fled,  too." 

One  Missing 

A  farmer  wrote  as %  follows  to  a 
distinguished  scientific  agriculturist, 
to  whom  he  felt  under  obligations 
for  introducing  a  variety  of  swine: 

"Respected  Sir:  I  went  yesterday 
to  the  swine  show.  I  found  several 
pigs  of  your  species.  There  was  a 
great  variety  of  hogs,  and  I  was  as- 
tonished at  not  seeing  you  there." 

Prom  Many,  One 

"This  is  our  most  valuable  fowl," 
said  the  amateur  hen  farmer. 

"A  fine  bird,"  remarked  the  vis- 
itor, trying  to  look  wise. 

"Yes,  "indeed.  We  have  named 
her  E  Pluribus  Unum." 

"Why  the  name?"  the  visitor 
questioned. 

#"She  came  from  the  only  egg  that 
hatched  of  fifty  in  the  incubator." 

A  Different  Animal 

In  the  census  office  at  Washington 
acts  against  the  law  are  recorded  un- 
der a  few  main  heads,  such  as  mur- 
der, burglary,  etc.  A  woman  who 
was  working  there  recently  ran 
across  the  crime,  "Running  a  Blind 
Tiger."  After  a  puzzled  moment,  she 
placed  it  under  the  list,  "Cruelty  to 
Animals." 

Cynical  Mother  Fish 

A  mother  fish  was  swimming  with 
3,000  or  4,000  of  her  offspring, 
when  one  of  them  swallowed  a  big, 
juicy  worm  and — whisk!  shot  up  and 
disappeared. 

The  other  little  fishes  had  often 
witnessed  this  phenomenon.  Now 
one  of  them  said: 

"Is  it  unhealthy  to  get  caught, 
mamma?" 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear — far  from  it," 
the  mother  fish  cynically  replied. 
"All  our  tribe  increase  80  or  90  per 
cent  in  weight  on  being  landed." 

Never  Too  Old  to  Learn 

Some  Indianapolis  people  who 
have  a  cottage  in  Brown  county  near 
Nashville  were  entertaining  a  young 
woman  from  the  city.  One  evening 
the  dogs  were  barking  furiously. 

"That's  a  rabbit,"  said  the  man  of 
the  house. 

A  short  time  later  the  dogs  barked 
again. 

"There's  another  rabbit,"  said  the 
man  of  the  house. 

"Oh,  my,"  said  the  young  woman. 
"I  never  before  knew  that  rabbits 
barked  like  that!" 

Plenty  of  It 
While  presiding  over  a  church 
conference  a  speaker  began  a  tirade 
against  the  universities  and'  educa- 
tion, expressing  thankfulness  that  he 
had  never  been  corrupted  by  contact 
with  a  college.  After  proceeding  for 
a  few  minuites  the  bishop  interrupted 
with  the  question:   "Do  I  understand 

that  Mr.  X   is  thankful  for  his 

ignorance?"  "Well,  yes,"  was  the 
answer,  "you  can  put  It  that  way  if 
you  like."  "Well,  all  I  have  to  say," 
said  the  prelate,  in  sweet  and  musi- 
cal   voice,   "is   that   Mr.  X  has 

much  to  be  thankful  for." 
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Lasy  Money  for  the  Farmer 


|VERY  man  thinks  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged 
is  the  hardest  there  is — that  it  requires  the  most  brains, 
energy,  perseverance  and  pluck  of  any  business  under 
the  sun.  The  one  thing  on  which  most  men  seem  united 
is  that  the  farmer  has  the  easiest  time  of  anyone.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  to  put  a  few  seeds  in  the  ground  in  the  spring  and  then  go 
out  in  the  fall  and  gather  in  a  bountiful  harvest,  which  he  can 
sell  for  a  fabulous  price.  Nine  out  of  ten  city  business  men  think 
there  is  very  little  more  to  it  than  this. 

This  attitude  of  the  ordinary  business  man  toward  the 
farmer's  life  has  evidently  been  worrying  a  certain  stockman  and 
orchardist  out  in  Utah,  for  he  has  written  a  fable  about  it  and 
Belli  it  in  to  us.  Next,  week  we  are  going  to  publish  it.  It  is 
worth  reading.  Don't  dodge  it,  thinking  it  is  fiction  and  there- 
fore not  worth  your  time.  It-  1b  not  fiction  at  all;  it  is  a  state- 
ment of  food,  bare!  Fact*,  and  while  it  may  amuse  you,  you  will 
find  it  gives  you  something  to  think  about.  Be  sure  to  read 
about  "The  Man  Who  Thought  Farmlne  Was  Easy." 


Prattle  of  the  Yougsters 

Case  of  Inheritance 

Father — Robert,  why  is  it  that  the 
little  Smith  boy,  who  is  so  much 
younger  than  you,  is  ahead  of  you 
in  school? 

Robert — I  dunno;  J  s'pose  his 
folks  is  smarter  than  mine. 

Too  J;atc  to  Stop 

"Bobbie,  if  you  eat  any  more  of 
that  candy  you  will  surely  be  sick." 

Bobbie  (keeping  on) — I  would 
have  heen  sick  anyway  when  I  was 
only  half  way  through  what  I've 
en  ten  already.— Life. 

Which  One? 

A  man  rang  the  bell  of  Willie 
Budd's  house  one  day,  and  Willie, 
aged  8>  answered. 

"Is  Mr.  Budd  in?"  asked  the  man. 

"I'm  Mr.  Budd,"  said  Willie;  "or 
do  you  want  to  see  old  Mr.  Budd?" 

About  Right 

On  his  teacher's  request  that  he 
give  the  class  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Bravery,"  little  Johnny  de- 
livered himself  of  the  following: 

"Some  boys  is  brave  because  they 
always  plays  with  little  boys,  and 
some  boys  is  brave  because  their  legs 
is  .too  short  to  run  away,  but  most 
boys  is  brave  because  somebody's 
lookin'." — American  Boy. 

It  Might  Have  Been 
A  noted  Sunday  school  worker, 
living  in  Kansas,  was  once  asked  to 
talk  to  the  children  on  the  subject 
of  temperance.  He  is  very  earnest 
in  the  cause  and  wears  a  bit  of  blue 
ribbon  as  a  badge  of  his  principles. 
Rising  before  the  school,  he  pointed 
to  his  bit  of  blue  ribbon  and  said, 
"Now,  can  any  of  you  children  give 
me  a  reason  why  I  am  not  a  drunk- 
ard?" There  was  no  reply  for  a  mo- 
ment: then  a  childish  voice  piped 
out,  "Cause  this  is  a  prohibition 
town." 

Worked  Mother 

Edith,  aged  5,  watched  her  mother 
longingly  as  she  took  the  toothsome 
tarts  from  the  oven. 

."Mamma,"  she  said,  "won't  you 
May  you  are  my  grandma?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  mother. 

Edith  went  out  on  the  porch  and 
then  quickly  returned. 

"Grandma,"  she  said,  beguilingly, 
"may  I  have  a  tart?" 

"No,  dear;  they  are  for  supper." 

"But  don't  you  know  you  said 
you'd  play  being  my  grandma,  and 
grandmas  always  give  little  girls 
what  they  want." 

She  got  the  tart. 

Jolt  for  the  Lady 

Five-year-old  Bessie  recently  spent 
the  night  with  a  woman  friend  of 
her  parents. 

Everything  was  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful until  bed  time  came,  when  little 
Bessie  dropped  to  her  knees  and 
clasped  her  hands,  fully  expecting 
the  prompting  that  she  usually  got 
at  home. 

But  there  was  no  prompting  from 
the  hostess,  aud  long  was  the  silence. 
Finally  Bessie  realized  that  it  was 
up  to  her. 

'  Please,  Lord.'  she  softly  said, 
"you,  will  have  to  'sense  me  tonight. 
I  can't  remember  my  pravers.  and 
the  lady  I'm  staying  with  don't 
know  any." 


Who  Pays  Cream  Receiving  Station  Cost? 

Why  is  it  Necessary,  with  Expense  of  Its  Agent,  Equipment  and  Traveling  Men,  to  Check  It  Up? 


NCE  there  was  a  farmer  who  had  a 
small  herd  of  fine,  purei-bred 
cows,  of  which  he  took  the  very 
best  of  care.  Every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  he  poured  the 
clean,  well-cared-for  cream  into 
well  washed  and  scalded  cans, 
which  he  thoroughly  aired  before  filling;  placed 
the  cans  on  his  wagon  and  drove  to  the  nearest 
town,  a  little  place  of  some  500  inhabitants, 
where  he  disposed  of  this  good,  clean  cream  to 
one  of  the  five  cream  receiving  stations  located 
there,  pocketed  his  check  and  drove  home  sat- 
isfied. He  never  questioned  the  honesty  of 
the  agent  at  the  station,  never  doubted  the  fair- 
ness of  the  test  given  his  cream,  and  was  in 
every  way  a  desirable  customer. 

One  of  his  nearest  neighbors  had  a  few  scrub 
cows.  They  had  not  been  bred  as  dairy  cows 
and  were  not  fed  any  particular  ration,  nor 
given  any  special  care.  The  tale  of  how  they 
were  milked  and  cared  for  would  not  be  a  pleas- 
ant story  for  the  consumer  of  the  cream.  This 
cream  was  placed  in  cans  just  as  they  came  from 
the  receiving  station,  where  they  had  simply 
been  rinsed  out  with  cold  water.  Whenever  the 
farmer  happened  to  be  going  into  town  he  would 
gather  up  what  cream  happened  to  be  standing 
around  and  take  it  along,  and  he  got  just  as 
much  per  pound  for  this  cream  as  his  neighbor 
did  for  his  clean  cream. 

Making  the  Kicker  Happy 
In  fact,  he  got  more,  for  he  was  what  is 
known  as  a  "kicker."  If  his  test  ran  a  little 
low,  he  would  threaten  to  take  his  cream  to 
some  other  agent,  and  he  frequently  kept  his 
word  and  was  constantly  changing  from  one 
agent  to  another.  The  agents  at  these  stations 
got  paid  a  commission  on  the  cream  collected. 
They  were  not  essentially  dishonest  men,  but 
they  had  their  living  to  make,  and  competition 
was  strong  and  they  had  to  collect  as  much 
cream  as  possible  to  make  that  living;  there- 
fore, when  this  kicker  took  his  cream  to  the 
same  station  that  his  neighbor  patronized  the 
agent  wanted  to  keep  him  happy  so  he  would 
continue  to  bring  his  cream  there,  and  he 
"fudged"  on  the  test,  giving  the  farmer  a  little 
more  money  than  was  really  coming  to  him. 

Of  course,  all  the  cream  that  is  sent  in  from 
a  station  is  checked  up  at  the  central  plant,  and 
the  agent's  tests  must  run  pretty  nearly  correct. 
To  make  this  right  the  agent  has  to  get  even  in 
some  way.  How  could  he  do  it?  Why,  by  tak- 
ing a  little  off  the  tests  of  those  who  did  not 
look  into  the  matter  too  closely.  That  is  easy. 
So  before  long  the  farmer  who  had  good,  clean, 
well-cared-for  cream  was  not  only  not  getting  a 
premium  for  taking  care  of  his  cream,  but  he 
was  even  paying  a  little  profit  to  his  neighbor 
who  was  too  lazy  to  take  care  of  his  cream. 
Encouraging,  isn't  it? 

Why  Dairying  Did  Not  Pay 
Feed  was  pretty  high  that  year  and  help 
hard  to  get.    Cleanliness  costs  something.  The 
farmer  who  had  the  clean  dairy  began  to  figure 


a  little  and  decided. that  dairying  did  not  pay 
enough  to  compensate  him  for  all  his  trouble, 
so  he  went  out  of  the  business — just  sold  his 
cows  and  went  to  crop  farming.  He  read  sev- 
eral good  farm  papers  and  took  a  dairy  journal 
or  two,  and  these  papers  were  always  telling 
how  well  dairying  paid  and  how  it  conserved 


0 


Best  of  Fertilizers 


|  ID  you  ever  try  love  as  a  mort- 
gage lifter?  A  bigger  crop  of 
good  cheer  would  lift  and  liven 
farm  life  all  along  the  line.  T'ie 
scientific  sharps  at  the  agricul- 
tural stations  assert  that  cattle  fatten 
faster  and  do  better  if  kind  words  and 
gentle  treatment  are  mixed  with  their 
feed.  Did  you  ever  try  that  on  the  loved 
ones  at  home? 

The  most  useless  man  in  any  commu- 
nity, country  or  city  is  the  man  who  loves 
no  one  and  hates  himself.  To  increase 
the  crops,  to  create  more  enjoyable  con- 
ditions on  the  farm,  I  entreat  the  farmer 
to  love  somebody.  If  you  cannot  love 
anybody  else,  love  your  own  wife— more 
than  you  do. 

Why  should  any  farmer*  feel  more 
kindly  for  his  stock  than  he  does  for  his 
wife?  Why  have  a  tank  heater  for  the 
stock  tank  and  no  hot  water  in  the  farm 
house  kitchen?  Why  let  your  wife  freeze 
her  hands  and  break  her  back  thawing 
out  a  frozen  pump  to  get  a  little  water 
to  heat,  on  the  back  of  the  dinky  kitchen 
stove,  in  an  old  dish  pan  that  she  bought 
with  her  own  butter  and  egg  money  three 
years  ago?  Don't  you  think  that  you 
could  install  suitable  conveniences  for  her 
without  making  yourself  liable  to  a  fatal 
attack  of  enlargement  of  the  heart?  In 
this  I  allow  you  all  just  credits  and  set- 
offs for  your  only  excuse.  I  admit  that 
you  can  sell  the  cattle  for  real  money. 
But  none  of  the  high-browed  professors 
from  the  state  agricultural  college  ever 
gave  a  truer  tip  than  the  one  that  fol- 
lows: 

Farming  will  never  be  what  it  ought  to 
be  until  there  is  proportionately  as  much 
improved  labor-saving  machinery  in  the 
farm  house  kitchen  as  there  is  in  the 
fields.  And  when  the  women  get  it  they 
will  not  let  it  lie  around  exposed  to  the 
weather  as  you  men  do. 

Illinois.  W.  H.  MILLER. 


soil  fertility,  and  they  gave  all  kinds  of  infor- 
mation about  taking  care  of  the  cows,  how  to 
feed  them  and  how  to  care  for  the  cream,  but 
they  did  not  tell  the  farmer  how  to  market  his 
cream  so  he  could  make  a  good  profit  on  it. 
That  is  why  this  farmer  went  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

If  he  had  gone  into  this  marketing  question 
closely  he  might  have  discovered  some  things 
that  would  have  surprised  him.  At  the  time  he 
quit  the  dairying  business  he  was  getting  30 


cents  per  pound  for  his  butter-fat.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  price,  but  feed  was  high,  and  you 
see  he  was  not  getting  quite  a  fair  test.  Of 
course,  by  constantly  watching  his  tests  and 
making  a  row  about  it  every  time  they  went  a 
little  low,  he  might  have  scared  the  agent  into 
giving  him  more  money  for  his  cream,  as  the 
other  man  did.  But  this  farmer  had  enough 
troubles  anyhow  without  wanting  to  fight  over 
every  can  of  cream  he  sold.  Most  of  us  have. 
Where  the  Money  Went 
However,  if  he  had  studied  the  question  of 
where  the  profit  on  his  cream  went,  he  would 
have  found  the  situation  to  be  something  like 
this:  There  were  five  creameries  maintaining 
stations  in  the  little  town  where  he  marketed 
his  cream.  Each  company  had  a  station,  for 
which  it  paid  rent;  a  man  to  look  after  it,  who 
was  practically  idle  every  day  except  Saturday, 
and  had  to  make  enough  on  commissions  that 
day  to  take  care  of  him  all  week;  the  stations 
were  heated  and  equipped.  Each  creamery  had 
men  on  the  road,  to  whom  they  paid  good  sal- 
aries, to  see  that  they  got  their  share  of  the 
cream  produced  in  the  locality,  and  one  of  these 
high-priced  traveling  men  visited  the  receiving 
station  of  each  company  at  quite  frequent  in- 
tervals. 

When  the  cream  was  shipped  to  the  centra! 
stations,  it  was  necessary  for  the  companies  to 
test  it  again  to  make  sure  that  the  station  agent 
was  not  claiming  more  than  was  due  him;  there- 
fore each  pound  of  butter-fat  was  weighed  twice. 
It  seems  strange  that  one  weighing  is  not 
enough  for  it. 

On  every  hundred  pounds  of  butter-fat  the 
farmer  shipped  he  paid  approximately  the  fol- 
lowing expenses:  Agent's  commission,  $2.20; 
traveling  men,  45  cents;  station  maintenance. 
CO  cents;  total,  $3.25.  Besides  this  somebod* 
has  to  pay  the  creamery's  legitimate  profit,  *Jte 
freight  on  the  cream,  the  exchange  on  the  drafts 
and  also  to  pay  for  the  cans  in  which  the  cream 
is  delivered.  These  last  expenses  have  to  be  paid 
in  any  case,  but  this  $3.2  5  per  hundred  all 
comes  out  of  the  farmer's  profit  on  his  hundred 
pounds  of  butter-fat  and  goes  to  pay  for  main- 
taining the  cream  station.  Besides  this  $3.2  5 
there  is  the  interest  on  the  station  equipment, 
which  costs  at  least  $2  5,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
steam  outfit  close  to  $100. 

Station  Agent's  Position 

Now,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  the  cream 
receiving  station,  with  its  agent,  equipment  and 
traveling  men  to  check  it  up?  Why  not  ship 
direct  to  the  creamery?  Start  something  like 
this  and  see  what  happens.  The  agent  for  one 
of  these  stations  has  an  easy  job.  It  doesn't 
pay  much,  to  be  sure,  but  then  neither  is  there 
much  to  do.  At  any  rate,  the  agent  generally 
wants  to  hold  his  job.  He  will  come  to  you  and 
say:  "You  don't  want  to  ship  direct  to  the 
creamery;  if  you  do  they  won't  give  you  fair 
tests.  At  first,  perhaps,  they  will  give  good 
tests,  hut  as  soon  as  you  get  confidence  in  them 
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Running  Water  Supply  for  Farm  Homes 

All  Farms  Can  and  Should  Have  It,  but  Care  Should  Be  Used  in  Selecting  System 


get  tins  a 


HROUGII   a  Question  recently  sent 
out  by  the  Missouri  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  several  hundred 
women  of  the  state  it  was  learned 
that  the  women  of  Missouri  felt 
that  the   most    needed  improve- 
ment   from    her    standpoint  was 
some  system  of  running  water  for  the  home. 
Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  women     who  an- 
swered this  inquiry  agreed  on  this  point. 

The  farm  woman  who  must  carry  water 
from  a  well,  even  if  that  well  is  just  a  few  steps 
from  the  back  door,  must  work  almost  twice  as 
hard  to  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  labor 
as  the  woman  who  has  running  water  in  the 
house. 

There  are  several  methods  of 
water  supply.  For  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  blessed  with  a  spring  on  a 
nearby  hill  the  problem  is  easily 
solved.  E.  Courtney  of  Tolland 
county,  Connecticut,  found  a  large 
spring  on  the  hill  back  of  his  place. 
This  he  directed  into  a  concrete  res- 
ervoir, which  was  made  at  odd  mo- 
ments by  the  help  on  the  farm.  It 
was  necessary  to  run  pipe  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  reach  the 
buildings,  but  after  this  was  once 
laid  the  water  supply  thus  secured 
was  found  to  be  worth  much  more 
than  it  cost. 

His  wife  does  not  need  to  go  out 
of  doors  in  conducting  any  part  of 
her  household  duties,  except  hang- 
ing out  the  clothes.  She  has  run- 
ning water  in  her  kitchen,  in  her 
laundry  and  in  the  bath  room.  Her 
dishes  are  washed  without  her  tak- 
ing any  unnecessary  steps.  After 
the  dishes  are  brought  to  the  sink  she  remains 
there  until  they  are  all  washed  and  wiped. 

On  Monday  the  washing  is  done  up  in  about 
half  the  time  that  it  formerly  required.  For 
with  running  water  she  had)  but  to  install  a  hot 
water  tank  connected  with  the  stove,  and  by 
the  time  breakfast  is  over  the  water  is  hot 
enough  to  run  directly  into  the  boiler  and  into 
the  washt 

Sewerage  System  Necessary 

"When  there  is  running  water  some  sort  of 
a  sewerage  system  is  almost  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  it  is  not  nearly  so  hard  to  get  the  men 
to  put  in  a  sewerage  system  when  there  is  run- 
ning water  as  when  the  water  is  carried.  In- 
stead of  carrying  the  dirty  wash  water  in  pails 
out  to  the  backyard,  where  it  forms  a  mud- 
puddle,  all  that  Mrs.  Courtney  needs  to  do  now 


is  to  pull  out  the  plug  and  let  the  water  run 
into  the  drain. 

The  pleasure  and  the  value  and  the  health 
that  the  Courtneys  derive  from  the  bath  room 
they  say  much  more  than  pays  for  the  system 
of  running  water. 

It  was  five  years  ago  that  this  reservoir  was 
put  in,  and  no  trouble  or  expense  has  been  ex- 
perienced either  with  the  reservoir  or  the  pipe 
line  since  then. 

Pumped  with  Gasoline  Engine 

O.  Wheeler  of  Sonoma  county,  Califor- 
nia was  not  quite  so  fortunate.  He  had  a 
large  hill  near  his  home,  but  there  was  no  spring 
there.  He  put  in  a  concrete  tank,  however, 
that  holds  about  5,000  gallons  and  covered  it 


bottom  of  the  tank.  In  other  words,  she  has 
a  cistern  on  top  of  the  ground. 

Now,  of  course,  if  the  Wheelers  lived  in 
Minnesota  this  cistern  on  top  of  the  ground 
would  need  to  be  protected  from  frost,  but  in 
California  no  protection  is  necessary.  This 
protection,  however,  would  be  easy,  and  the 
only  additional  expense  would  be  for  a  house  to 
enclose  it  and  perhaps  some  insulating  material 
around  the  tank,  such  as  sawdust  or  straw. 

Windmill  Furnishes  Power 

W.  H.  Barr,  who  lives  only  a  short  distance 
from  Mr.  Wheeler,  has  an  elevated  tank  at  the 
rear  of  his  house,  on  top  of  which  is  mounted 
a  windmill.  This  windmill  furnishes  the  water 
supply  for  both  the  house  and  the  2,000  chick- 
ens. A  windmill  is  a  very  econom- 
ical way  of  pumping  water. 

G.  G.  Youker  has  a  system  very 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Barr,  the  only 
difference  being  the  power — instead 
of  using  a  windmill  he  uses  an  elec- 
tric motor.  The  motor  is  of  one 
horsepower  capacity  and  costs  $1  a 
month  to  operate.  In  addition  to 
using  this  motor  for  pumping 
the  water  for  the  home  supply, 
Mrs.  Youker  hitches  her  washing 
machine  to  it  on  Monday  morning. 
It  is  so  arranged  in  the  pump  house 
that  the  washing  machine  can  be 
easily  attached.  The  electric  motor 
starts  by  the  turning  of  a  switch, 
and  she  finds  it  not  only  a  great  con- 
venience, but  a  pleasure  to  use  it. 


This  Concrete  ~lanJk  on  the  Hill  Supplies  Running  Water  for  the 
House  and  Poultry  Yards 


with  an  ordinary  shed  roof.  He  sunk  a  well 
about  100  feet  away  and  installed  a  small  gaso- 
line engine.  By  operating  this  engine  about 
every  other  day  it  provides  enough  water  for 
the  house  and  for  all  of  the  uses  of  the  farm. 
Mrs.  W'heel^r  has  a  small  filter  in  the  sink 
through  which  all  of  the  water  that  is  used  for 
drinking  is  run.  This  is  a  necessity  which  a 
great  many  farmers  who  do  have  systems  of 
running  water  quite  often  overlook. 

In  addition  to  having  a  hard  water  supply, 
Mrs.  Wheeler  also  has  a  supply  of  soft  water 
under  pressure.  The  house  is  so  arranged 
that  the  water  can  be  run  from  the  roof  into  a 
large  wooden  tank  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
from  the  back  door.  From  here  it  is  piped 
into  the  laundry,  which  is  in  the  basement  of 
the  house  and  which  is  several  feet  below  the 


Air-Pressure  Systems 

If  you  do  not  happen  to  have  a 
hill  handy  and  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  an  elevated  tank,  you  can  still  have  a  water 
supply.  The  development  of  the  air-pressure 
system  has  now  reached  such  a  stage  that  really 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  his  own 
water  supply  under  pressure. 

The  most  common  system  is  to  store  the 
water  and  the  compressed  air  in  the  same  tank. 
It  is  this  system  with  which  I  have  had  experi- 
ence myself.  About  two  years  ago  we  had  a 
large  tank  placed  in  the  cellar  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  pump  operated  by  a  small  pump 
engine  in  a  pump  Tiouse  about  fifty  feet  from 
the  home.  This  experience  was  in  Wisconsin, 
where  we  used  a  furnace  to  heat  the  house  sev- 
eral months  of  the  year.  We  did  not  use  a 
wood  stove  in  the  kitchen,  so  we  had  the  hot 
water  tank  connected  with  the  furnace.  A 
single  coil  of  pipe  was  suspended  just  above 
the  coal  in  the  fire  box.    The  water  running 
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Bnclosed  Tank,  with  Windmill  Above 


This  Electric  Motor  Pumps  Plenty  of  Water 
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through  this  was  heated  and  so  we  had  during 
the  winter  a"  constant  supply  of  both  hot  and 
cold  water,  in  the  kitchen,  the  bath  room  and 
the  laundry.  It  was  necessary  to  pump  this 
tank  full  about  twice  a  week,  but  this  required 
very  little  work,  and  all  that  I  needed  to  do  was 
to  start  the  engine  and  then  stop  it  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  It  was  no  trouble  at  all  to 
stop  the  engine,  so  when  I  was  not  able  to  stay 
around  the  house  until  the  pumping  was  fin- 
ished my  wife  would  turn  off  the  gasoline  and 
close  the  oil  drops. 

Another  very  important  consideration  in 
having  a  supply  of  running  water  on  the  farm 
is  the  fire  protection  it  affords.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  of  farm 
property  destroyed  every  year  because  of  in- 
sufficient fire  protection.  With  a  good  water 
pressure  system,  the  farmer,  or  the  farmer's 
wife,  will  find  it  very  easy  to  put  out  the  aver- 
age fire  if  it  is  discovered  very  soon  after  it  has 
started,  but  when  there  is  no  water  pressure  on 
the  place  the  average  person  gets  so  excited  that 


he  does  not  know  what  to  do  and  the  result  is 
the  fire  gains  headway  and  a  large  loss  results. 

Anyone  who  is  attempting  to  operate  a  san- 
itary dairy  now-a-days  can  scarcely  do  without 
a  water  pressure  system,  and,  of  course,  when  a 
pressure  system  is  provided  for  the  dairy  there 
is  very  little  added  expense  to  secure  the  water 
for  the  house. 

Several  Things  to  Consider 

There  are  at  the  present  time  several  good 
systems  of  air-pressure  water  works  on  the 
market  for  the  farm  home  which  have  proven 
thoroughly  successful.  In  selecting  such  a  sys- 
tem it  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  choice, 
and  the  choosing  of  the  one  which  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  must 
be  put  into  use.  The  cost  of  none  of  these  sys- 
tems is  excessive,  and  they  are  especially  eco- 
nomical when  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
them  are  considered. 

The  home-made  systems  are  all  very  good, 
but  the  newer  «ir-pressure  systems  have  been 


worked  out  carefully  by  experienced  men  and 
offer  many  advantages  at  a  small  cost  that  one 
could  not  hope  to  secure  with  a  home-made  out- 
fit. If  you  figure  on  installing  a  water  system, 
you  will  feel  well  repaid  for  your  efforts  if  you 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  various 
systems  before  selecting  one. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  considered 
in  making  this  selection.  It  should  not  disfig- 
ure the  landscape;  it  should  be  protected  from 
extremes  of  temperature;  it  should  be  located 
so  as  not  to  be  a  menace  to  life  or  property  in 
case  of  accident;  it  should  be  a  permanent 
rather  than  a  temporary  affair;  it  should  be 
so  constructed  that  it  will  keep  out  dust,  for- 
eign matter,  etc.;  it  should  keep  the  water 
aeratedi  so  that  it  will  not  become  foul  or  stag- 
nant; it  should  be  ample  for  fire  protection;  it 
should  be  compact,  simple  and  easy  to  operate. 
If  you  spend  your  money  for  a  water  system, 
all  these  points  should  be  considered. 

A  CORN-BELT  FARMER. 


Helping  Farmers  vs.  Helping  Agriculture 

County  Farm  Demonstration  Work  Should  Be  Broader  and  Supported  by  All  the  People 


HE  president  of  a  commercial  club 
in  Nebraska,  at  the  annual  club 
banquet,  discussed  the  subject  of 
farm  demonstration  in  an  able 
manner.  The  speaker  was  a 
broad  -  minded,  public  -  spirited 
man  and  yet  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  it  is  made  to  appear  that  farm 
demonstration  which  is  being  introduced  in  the 
state  and  which  efforts  are  being  made  to  in- 
troduce in  his  county  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
farmer,  or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  "to  help 
the  farmer." 

In  his  address  the  speaker  said:  "The  last 
congress  appropriated  approximately  $5,000  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  by  demonstrating  the  best  methods,  etc." 
Again  he  saidi:  "The  only  mission  of  the  Ne- 
braska Agricultural  Commission"  (composed 
of  bankers,  grain  dealers,  centralized  cream- 
eries, railroad  companies,  etc.)  "and  that  of  all 
commercial  organizations  can  be  to  promote, 
co-operate  and  assist." 

It  is  high  time  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
all  efforts  to  teach  scientific  agriculture  or  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  that  all  efforts  to  promote  farm  dem- 
onstration work,  are  not  solely  in  the  interests 
of  the  farmer,  and  it  is  also  high  time  to  cease 
using  in  connection  therewith  the  term  "help- 
ing the  farmer." 

Farmer  Can  Take  Care  of  Himself 

Farmers  are  not  the  only  persons  directly 
interested  in  these  matters,  and  the  farmer  as 
an  individual/  is  not  in  need  of  help  in  the  sense 
that  commercial  bodies  should  contribute  to  a 
fund  for  his  special  benefit  and  relief.  The 
average  farmer  in  the  state  is  as  efficient  and 
successful  in  the  management  of  his  business 
as  is  the  average  man.  engaged  in  avocations 
other  than  farming.  - 

Secretary  Mellor  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
"70,000  land  owners  and  50,000  tenants  in  Ne- 
braska raised  crops  in  the  year  1913  aggre- 
gating $2  80,000,000."  Analyzed,  this  means 
that  the  value  of  the  crops  thus  produced  is 
equal  to  an  average  of  approximately  $230  for 
each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  state,  or 
$2,3  00  for  each  farm  of  2  49  acres,  an  average 
of  $10  per  each  acre  of  farm  land.  Does  not 
this  showing  illustrate  efficiency  and  good 
management  on  the  part  of  the  12  0,000  farm- 
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ers  of  the  state?  Can  an  equal  or  even  a  less 
number  engaged  in  occupations  other  than 
farming  make  as  good  an  average  showing  for 
their  business  for  the  year  1913? 

Situation  in  Buffalo  County,  Neb. 

As  a  further  illustration  let  us  take  the 
county  in  which  the  writer  resides.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  Buffalo  county  reside  on 
farms.  There  are  2,179  farmers  in  Buffalo 
county.  The  cashier  of  one  of  the  oldest  estab- 
lished banks  in  the  county  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  total  of  the  deposits  in  Buf- 
falo county  banks  is  $2,887,000,  and  that  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000  (70  per  cent)  of  this 
amount  is  farm  deposits — deposits  of  farmers 
— an  average  of  approximately  $900  per  farmer. 
Does  not  this  showing,  even  though  in  part  an 
estimate,  indicate  thrift,  economy,  good  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the 
county? 

In  the  year  1869  the  valuation  of  all  prop- 
erty in  the  county,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  was 
$12  5,000.  In  the  year  1912  the  valuation  in 
the  county  for  like  purpose  was  $37,000,000. 
Whence  came  this  enormous  increase  of  wealth 
in  the  county?  The  only  answer  is,  "from  the 
farms  of  Buffalo  county,"  for  we  have  prac- 
tically no  other  source  of  wealth  production. 

Who,  by  labor  and  toil,  economy,  efficiency 
and  good  management  wrung  all  the  great 
wealth  thus  represented  from  the  soil  and  made 
it  available  to  all  the  people  of  the  county? 
There  is  but  one  answer — "the  farmers  of  Buf- 
falo county." 

Farmer  Does  Xot  Know  Everything 

The  farmer  does  not  know  it  all.  He  has 
much  to  learn  of  scientific  agriculture,  of  bet- 
ter methods  in  the  management  of  his  farm.  On 
the  other  hand,  men  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
business  do  not  know  all  about  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  and  when  the  talk  is  of 
"helping  the  farmer,"  there  are  just  as  good 
reasons  why  farmers  should  contribute  to  a 
special  fund  to  employ  a  commercial  demon- 
strator to  do  demonstration  work  among  those 
engaged  in  business  or  lines  of  work  other  than 
farming  as  that  commercial  interests  should 
contribute  to  a  special  fund  for  demonstration 
work  "to  help  the  farmer."  The  commercial  in- 


terests in  our  cities  and  villages  would  feel 
deeply  insulted  did  farmers  seriously  propose 
to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  support  a  commercial 
demonstrator  in  order  to  "help  our  commercial 
interests,"  and  there  are  many  self-respecting 
farmers  who  "reciprocate  the  feeling"  when 
the  talk  is  about  "helping  the  farmer"  in  farm 
demonstration  work. 

Agricultural  Interests  Need  Developing 

There  is  just  one  basis  on  which  farm  dem- 
onstration work  in  a  county  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished and  that  is  on  the  basis  of  "helping 
agriculture,"  helping  to  develop  our  agricul- 
tural resources."  Whatever  helps  agriculture, 
whatever  assists  in  developing  our  agricultural 
resources,  helps  all  the  people,  for  we  are  all 
dependent  upon  agriculture,  not  alone  the 
farmer,  but  the  business  man,  the  professional 
man  in  our  towns  and  the  laborer  as  well.  In 
fact,  those,  who  are  engaged  in  business,  those 
who  dwell  in  towns,  are  more  vitally  interested 
in  an  increase  of  crop  production  than  are  the 
farmers  themselves,  for  from  the  surplus,  from 
such  increase,  their  revenues  will  be  increased. 

If  farm  demonstration  work  proves  helpful 
to  agriculture  in  a  county,  it  will  be  helpful 
to  all  the  people  of  the  county,  and  all  should 
contribute  to  its  support,  and  this  can  best  be 
done  with  most  justice  to  all  by  means  of  a 
public  (county)  tax. 

When  the  subject  of  farm  demonstration 
work  was  first  presented  to  the  people  of  Buf- 
falo county,  in  the  year  1911,  Gibbon  township, 
at  the  annual  township  meeting,  voted  and  col- 
lected a  special  tax  for  its  support  in  case  it 
was  adopted. 

The  writer  is  in  favor  of  agriculture  being 
taught,  largely  as  nature  studies,  in  our  rural 
schools,  to  a  greater  extent  in  our  high  schools, 
to  a  still  greater  extent  in  our  normal  schools 
and  university.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  county  agricultural  high  schools,  well 
equipped  with  instructors,  apparatus  and  with 
plenty  of  land,  where  such  education  may  be 
given  along  advanced  lines  and  be  well  within 
the  reach  of  all.  He  is  in  favor  of  scientific  ag- 
riculture, of  better  methods  in  farming,  of 
farm  demonstration  work  in  a  county,  all  based 
upon  "helping  agriculture,"  the  development  of 
our  agricultural  resources  and  all  supported  by 
public  tax  or  by  appropriations  from  our  state 
and  national  treasuries,  to  which  appropriations 
we  all  would  contribute. 
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Father  always  poo-poos  when 
mother  tells  how  hard  she  has  to 
work.  But  father  would  rather  take 
a  licking  than  try  to  dress  one  of 
the  children. 


"About  63  per  cent  of  the  food 
value  of  the  corn  crop  is  in  the  ear 
and  3  per  cent  in  the  stalk,"  said  a 
placard  in  the  dairy  pavilion  at  the 
recent  Nebraska  Dairymen's  Asso 
ciation  meeting.  It  further  read, 
"Doesn't  this  suggest  a  silo?" 


Every  family  should  have  a  straw- 
berry patch.  Three  hundred  plants 
set  out  well  and  cared  for  ought, 
during  an  average  season,  supply  a 
family  of  ordinary  size  with  fresh 
fruit  during  the  berry  season  and 
enough  surplus  to  can  and  preserve 
for  winter  use. 


"The  cow  is  the  most  efficient 
machine  in  the  milk  factory.  Why 
should  the  milk  producers  of  Illi- 
nois be  willing  to  operate  machinery 
which  has  been  discarded  by  milk 
producers  in  other  states?"  is  a 
question  asked  by  a  speaker  at  the 
Illinois  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion. While  admitting  that  in  the 
first  stages  of  tuberculosis  the  prod- 
uct of  the  cow  is  not  noticeably  di- 
minished* yet  he  states  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  ease  with  which  this 
disease  is  transmitted  from  one  ani- 
mal to  another  it  is  a  most  serious 
menace  and  in  Its  eradh  ation  lies 
the  only  hope  of  making  Illinois  a 
successful  state  In  spite  of  its  nat- 
ural advantages.  Not  only  is  this 
true,  but  unless  Illinois  stamps  out 
this  disease  entirely  it  Is  a  menace 
to  neighboring  states. 


Kenyons  Hog  Cholera  Serum  Bill 

At  the  request  of  the  swine  breeders  of  Iowa,  Senator  Kenyon 
of  that,  state  has  introduced  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  hog  cholera  virus  and  serum.  The 
bill  as  introduced  places  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  provides  that  the  secretary  shall  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  its  provisions. 

Without  doubt  the  greatest  question  now  confronting  the  swine 
growers,  relating  to  the  treatment  of  hog  cholera  with  the  serum, 
is  how  to  get  serum  that  is  known  to  be  potent.  The  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Kenyon  provides  for  inspection  by  the  gov- 
ernment. This  paper  believes  that  inspection  will  not  fill  the  bill. 
We  believe  that  all  serum  sent  out  by  any  manufacturer  of  serum 
should  be  tested  by  government  inspectors  and  the  container  sealed 
and  labeled  by  such  inspector. 

We  believe  that  the  Kenyon  bill  is  weak,  in  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide for  testing  as  well  as  inspecting.  No  one  can  tell  by  inspection 
whether  or  not  serum  is  potent.  A  careful  test,  honestly  made,  is 
the  only  way  by  which  the  potency  of  serum  can  he  determined. 
The  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  have  lost  many  thousands  of  dollars 
during  the  last  two  years  by  using  serum  that  was  found,  by  test,  to 
be  no  good.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  the  farm- 
ers against  this  poor  serum,  and  the  only  way  it  can  protect  them  is 
to  provide  for  a  rigid  test  to  be  made  by  inspectors  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  many  serum  plants  in  different  states  and  unfortu- 
nately anions  them,  as  in  all  other  businesses,  are  men  who  will  per- 
petrate a  fraud  and  send  out  poor  serum.  When  this  is  done  serious 
loss  is  sure  to  occur  if  virulent  virus  is  used  in  the  simultaneous 
treatment.  The  honest  manufacturer  of  serum  can't  tell  whether  or 
not  his  serum  is  potent  without  testing  it. 

If  we  are  right  in  the  position  that  all  serum  should  be  tested 
by  government  inspectors,  could  not  the  farmers  be  saved  many 
thousands  of  dollars  by  the  government  using  these  inspectors  to 
make  this  serum  in  conjunction  with  the  various  states,  as  well  as 
to  inspect  and  test  it,  and  by  selling  it  to  the  farmers  save  the  com- 
mercial man's  profit.  Is  this  practical?  This  paper  is  frank  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  not  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  and  most  prac- 
tical thing  to  do. 

We  believe  that  the  Kenyon  bill  is  also  weak  in  that  it  provides 
that  "no  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  deliver  for  interstate  ship- 
ment, etc."  Why  not  include  the  state  plant,  if  it  shall  engage  in 
interstate  business?  The  big  end  to  be  gained  is  the  standardizing 
of  all  serum  and  virus.  The  state  plants  of  the  different  states  are 
making  and  sending  out  large  amounts  of  serum  and  virus.  They 
should  be  under  the  same  control  and  restriction  as  the  commercial 
plants. 


Naming  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
agreement among  gardeners  and 
fruit  growers  as  to  the  names  of 
some  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  question  of  standardiza- 
tion of  the  varieties  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  a  view  of  classifying  both  well 
known  and  less  well  known  varieties 
and  giving  them  names  by  which 
they  may  be  generally  identified. 

The  markets  of  the  world  need 
some  such  system  of  standardization 
to  get  rid  of  a  large  number  of 
names  that  indicate  practically  the 
same  variety.  In  order  to  get  this 
plan  into  practical  working  order, 
the  bureau  of  plant  industry  at 
Washington  requests  anyone  having 
a  variety  of  fruit  or  vegetable  for 
which  he  does  not  know  the  correct 
name  to  write  for  such  information. 

The  correct  naming  of  the  varie- 
ties is  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  most  gjrowers  realize,  since  on 
account  of  the  confusion  now  exist- 
ing relations  are  often  strained  be- 
tween   retailer  and   consumer.  The 


grower  and  retailer  should  both  be 
protected  by  proper  naming  of  the 
different  varieties  of  produce  so  that 
the  packages  may  contain  what  the 
consumer  thinks  he  is  buying  instead 
of  something  totally  different.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  confusion  ex- 
isting at  the  present  time,  the  de- 
partment mentions  the  fact  that 
there  are  only  about  twelve  varieties 
of  cabbage,  but  that  these  twelve 
varieties  possess  as  many  as  300 
different  names. 


The  Aberdeen-Angus  Association 
has  issued  its  herd  book,  volume  22, 
a  very  complete  record  and  book  of 
information  for  all  breeders  of  pure- 
bred Angus  cattle.  The  business  of 
the  association  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  100  per  cent  during 
the  last  two  months.  Sales  have  been 
active  and  good  prices  received. 


Caught  by  Contracts 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  al- 
ways that  notes  in  certain  forms 
which  one  gives  to  a  certain  per- 
son may  pass  into  the  hands  of  other 
persons,  and  that  these  third  per- 
sons can  collect  them  without  re- 
gard to  any  collateral  agreement 
which  the  maker  may  have  had  with 
the  one  to  whom  he  originally  gave 
the  note.  Men  are  often  astonished 
at  this.  It  used  to  be  a  custom  of 
certain  swindlers  to  go  through  the 
country  selling  some  domestic  ar- 
ticle and  to  take  a  note,  which  they 
prepared,  from  the  purchaser — at 
the  same  time  assuring  the  pur- 
chaser that  it  would  not  be  collected 
except  upon  certain  conditions  and 
the  fulfilling  of  certain  guaranties 
with  respect  to  the  article.  Then 
these  swindlers  would  take  the 
notes,  discount  them  in  a  bank  and 
disappear.  When  the  notes  fell  due 
the  maker  was  compelled  to  pay 
them,  and  was  astonished  to  find 
that  all  the  collateral  agreements 
and  guaranties  were  of  no  benefit 
to  him. 

The  rule  to  follow  is  that  if  one 
makes  a  contract  in  writing  he 
should  put  into  it  everything  relat- 
ing to  the  contract  in  any  manner; 
there  must  be  no  agreements  or  un- 
derstandings on  the  side.  If  there 
are  any  such  suggested,  put  them 
into  the  written  paper  with  the 
other  things.  Another  suggestion 
that  has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again  is  to  read  carefully  every  pa- 
per that  you  sign. 


The  chinch  bug  is  more  effectively 
destroyed  during  the  winter  months 
than  later.  The  best  method  at  this 
season  is  to  burn  the  dry  grass  and 
leaves  along  the  roadways  and 
fields. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

The  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  breed- 
ers and  handlers  are  feeling  quite 
jubilant  over  the  show  ring  achieve- 
ments of  this  breed  at  the  shows  of 
1913,  and  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
prospects  for  1914.  The  introduc- 
tion of  an  Angus  milch  cow  class 
at  the  International  for  next  Decem- 
ber is  very  commendable,  since  all 
cattle  owners  and  breeders  concede 
that  the  milk  and  beef  qualities  in 
the  bovine  race  cannot  be  separated 
without  serious  damage  to  the  breed. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  beef 
cow  wTith  enough  motherly  qualities 
and  mother  character  to  be  able  to 
raise  her  own  offspring  unaided.  The 
development  of  such  a  quality  will 
never  count  against  the  beef  cow  of 
any  breed,  but  will  help  to  find  her 
a  place  on  any  farm  where  beef  cat- 
tle are  produced.  Increased  milking 
quality  is  distinctly  appreciated  by 
all  breeders  and  handlers  of  beef 
breeds  of  cattle. 


They  are  trying  to  scare  the 
American  .hen  off  the  job  now  by 
shipping  in  Chinese  eggs.  This  Chi- 
nese product  is  in  transit  a  month: 
the  eggs  are  small,  ungraded  and 
many  of  them  off  color.  At  no  price 
will  they  rival  the  big,  white  eggs, 
well  packed  in  neat  cases,  properly 
graded  and  fresh  from  the  Amer- 
ican farm. 


Every  choice  heifer  calf  should  be 
held  at  a  price  out  of  reach  of  the 
veal  calf  dealer.  It  is  better  to  sell 
a  scrub  heifer  calf  for  veal  than  to 
menace  the  herd  with  it. 
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Use  More  Grease 

Of  all  the  people  doing  business, 
the  farmer  is  the  most  careful  and 
economical  in  the  use  of  grease.  It 
is  seldom  that  the  farmer  touches 
grease,  and  yet  there  are  few  kinds 
of  work  demanding  a  more  frequent 
use  of  it.  The  farmer  is  a  user  of 
more  kinds  of  tools  than  any  other 
artificer.  If  he  is  not  a  mechanic 
it  is  his  own  fault,  and  his  own  dis- 
advantage and  loss,  because  he  han- 
dles and  operates  all  sorts  of  tools, 
machines  and  implements  usual  to 
the  common  mechanic. 

The  farmer,  above  all  other  tool 
handlers  and  tool  users,  works  at  a 
disadvantage.  It  matters  not  how 
careful  he  tries  to  be  in  the  care  of 
his  tools  to  keep  them  dry,  he  will 
find  occasion  to  go  out  in  the  rain, 
snow  or  damp  and  use  the  saw, 
auger,  chisel  or  other  tool,  and  if  it 
is  not  carefully  dried  and  oiled  or 
greased  it  is  very  apt  to  rust  from 
this  exposure. 

No  farm  tool  need  rust  out,  used 
or  unused.  Every  farm  tool,  imple- 
ment and  machine  should  be  oiled, 
greased  or  preserved  from  dampness, 
wet  and  rust.  They  should  be  care- 
fully wiped  when  used  and  then  be 
ready  to  lay  aside.  Grease  is  the  best 
application  and  lasts  longer  than 
most  oils.  All  hand  tools  of  the 
edged  sort  should  have  a  dry  place 
to  be  stored  in,  and  kept  in  this 
place  when  not  in  use,  and  by  all 
means  carefully  cleaned,  wiped  and 
greased  when  put  away. 

The  machines  of  the  farm — mow- 
ers, reapers,  etc.,  should  be  put  in 
out  of  the  weather  and  oiled, 
greased,  cleaned  off,  preserved  from 
rust  and  decay.  See  how  many  ma- 
chines and  tools  there  are  on  the 
farm  that  are  intended  for  use  next 
spring  and  summer  that  are  now  un- 
der roof  and  not  in  the  least  liable 
to  the  damaging  influences  of  rust. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  rust  out  his 
farm  equippage,  no  matter  how 
much  he  is  making  in  feeding  cattle 
and  hogs  or  raising  grain. 


Increase  Alfalfa  Acreage 

There  is  a  general  tendency  among 
land  owners  throughout  the  Missouri 
valley  states  to  increase  their  alfalfa 
acreage.  This  is  due  to  many  rea- 
sons, all  of  which  appeal  to  the 
money-making  sense  of  the  farmer. 
The  fact  that  this  crop  is  the  most 
bountiful  producing  crop  from  the 
standpoint  of  feed  and  commercial 
value  that  the  farmer  can  grow  on 
his  land  is  the  evidence  that  appeals 
to  the  land  owner,  as  all  owners  of 
land  like  to  see  their  investments 
yielding  a  visible  revenue  above 
taxes  and  interest,  and  the  alfalfa 
acreage  is  pointing  the  way  to  suc- 
cessful investments. 

There  is  no  hay  or  forage  crop 
grown  on  the  farm  that  will  yield  as 
large  a  value  of  feed  per  acre  as 
that  obtained  from  alfalfa,  all  costs 
and  expenses  considered.  It  is  a 
hay,  feed  and  pasture  that  satisfies 
the  demands  of  all  kinds  of  live 
stock.  It  is  economical  from  this 
same  standpoint,  because  it  so  fully 
covers  all  these  demands  reaching 
over  the  entire  year  with  the  live 
stock.    A  farm    should    be  figured 


with  its  live  stock  demand  in  guag- 
ing  its  acreage  of  alfalfa,  unless  it 
has  the  advantages  of  easy  transpor- 
tation at  its  command  for  marketing 
a  portion  of  its  crop  as  hay. 

The  commercial  feature  of  this 
crop  must  be  taken  into  account 
with  the  land  owners  when  they  are 
apportioning  their  farm  lands  to 
crops.  Alfalfa  hay  has  taken  a  very 
pronounced  and  important  position 
in  the  hay  markets  of  the  country, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  will 
be  obliged  to  yield  to  any  other  com- 
peting feeds;  in  fact,  it  is  gaining  in 
popularity  everywhere,  on  the  farm 
and  on  the  city  hay  markets.  The 
tendency  is  to  grow  more  alfalfa, 
and  this  is  emphasized  by  the  wide- 
spread influence  it  is  steadily  ac- 
quiring. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  the  important  con- 
sideration with  the  grower.  The 
high  price  of  this  seed  in  recent 
years,  owing  to  its  scarcity  and  the 
great  demand  for  it,  has  curbed  the 
disposition  to  increased  acreage 
more  than  all  other  influences.  The 
dry  weather  of  1913  encouraged 
seed  production  in  this  plant,  and 
the  second  and  third  crops  were  in 
many  instances  reserved  for  seed. 
The  seed  yield  over  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska is  reported  very  good,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and  is  now 
on  the  market  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  for  many  years.  The  best 
of  alfalfa  seed  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  the  pure  seed  experts  is  sell- 
ing from  the  retail  seed  dealers  to 
the  farmers  at  $9.50  to  $10.50  per 
bushel.  This,  when  compared  with 
$13  to  $14  per  bushel,  looks  en- 
couraging to  the  farmer  who  has 
land  to  seed  to  this  crop. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
this  large  seed  supply  and  lower 
prices  will  stimulate  a  much  larger 
acreage  than  has  been  sown  for 
many  years.  The  tame  grass  hay 
acreage  of  the  country  is  steadily 
and  surely  drifting  toward  alfalfa. 


Farmers,  Keep  Bees 

There  should  be  a  few  colonies  of 
the  honey  bee  kept  on  each  farm  as 
a  matter  of  economy  in  aiding  and 
assisting  in  fruit  polenization.  The 
farm  apiary  should  be  recognized  as 
a  necessity,  not  a  luxury.  There  is 
no  article  of  diet  or  food  better 
suited  to  the  general  demands  of  the 
human  organization  than  the  nectar 
gathered  by  the  honey  bee.  As  a 
matter  of  saving  the  waste  of  the 
farm  there  is  a  great  deal  said  now- 
adays, and  very  properly,  too,  but 
'frequently  the  discussion  is  directed 
to  crops  and  the  things  that  man 
neglects  to  do  at  the  right  time  and 
do  properly. 

There  is  a  very  valuable  waste  in 
the  form  of  nectar  in  the  flora  of 
grasses,  plants,  fruit  bloom,  etc., 
that  is  seldom  thought  of  and  very 
seldom  any  provision  made  for  its 
saving.  Just  what  this  is  worth  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  16  0-acre 
farm  can  only  be  approximately 
guessed,  but  an  estimate  of  500 
pounds  at  15  cents  per  pound — only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  product — 
would  amount  to  $7  5.  This  would 
be  the  work  of  five  colonies  of  bees, 
allowing  for  all  kinds  of  bad  sea- 
sons and  unfavorable  weather  for 
the  crop  and  its  harvesting.  Some 
colonies  double  this  amount  under 
very  favorable  conditions. 

There  are  two  very  substantial 
reasons  why  every  farm  should  have 
an  apiary  installed  and  its  work 
carefully  looked  after.  First,  every 
family  enjoying  the  advantages  and 
privileges  of  farm  life  should  get  out 
of  it  all  the  sweetness  and  nectar 
that  nature  affords,  because  there 
are  some  hardships  and  disappoint- 
ments that  go  with  farming,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  other  occupa- 
tions. Another  very  good  reason  for 
the  apiary  on  the  farm  is  the  money 
advantage  it  affords  in  turning  the 
waste  of  nectar    produced    by  the 


flora  of  the  crops  and  plants  into 
an  article  of  merchandise.  It  is  just 
so  much  added  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  farm  each  year  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  had. 

The  need  of  a  more  strict  system 
of  management  on  the  farm  in  the 
n^atter  of  saving  the  waste  is  ap- 
parent, and  the  study  of  farm  man- 
agement will  soon  suggest  all  these 
little  side  issues  that  can  be  added 
without  interfering  with  the  main 
features  of  crop  industry. 


Tuskegee,  Ala.,  is  the  center  ot 
education  and  progress  for  the  col- 
ored population  of  the  United  States. 
The  institute  there  has  been  train- 
ing the  more  progressive  members 
of  the  race  in  the  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. Now  the  Negro  Farmer, 
a  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  colored  tiller  of  the  soil,  has 
made  its  appearance,  with  head- 
quarters in  Tuskegee.  Long  life 
and  success  to  it!  The  white  men 
made  a  mistake  when  they  brought 
the  colored  people  over  here,  out  of 
their  natural  environment,  and  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  about  it  now 
is  to  give  them  our  assistance  and 
encouragement  in  making  the  most 
of  themselves  under  their  adverse 
circumstances.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  about  2,000,000  colored  farmers 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  importance  to  us  that  they 
be  good  farmers,  and  we  hope  the 
Negro  Farmer  will  help  and  en- 
courage them  to  be  such. 


There  is  just  as  much,  and  more, 
reason  for  rolling  the  soil  in  the  gar- 
den as  there  is  in  rolling  the  cropped 
fields.  A  good  hand  roller  can  be 
formed  for  this  purpose  by  filling 
an  old  stovepipe  with  cement,  in- 
serting a  bolt  in  each  end  of  it  for. 
attaching  the  iron  straps  that  hold 
the  handle  by  which  the  roller  is 
pulled.  A  six  or  eight-inch  tile  will 
serve  the  same  purpose. 


'Nothing  takes  the  place  of  accuracy 


JOHN  DEERE 


MAKE  your  corn  ground  pay  you  with  the  largest  pos- 
sible yield,  by  making  sure  that  the  required  number 
of  kernels  is  in  each  hill. 

The  seed  must  be  there.  Every  "miss"  means  just  that 
much  thinner  stand.  No  amount  of  cultivation  can  make 
up  for  inaccurate  planting.  The  loss  of  one  ear  from  every 
hundred  hills  costs  you  the  price  of  one  bushel  per  acre. 

For  years  the  John  Deere  Company  has  concentrated  on 
accuracy  in  planting  devices.  The  "Oblique  Selection" 
solves  the  problem. 

The  results  of  its  use  are  so  profitable  that  many  corn 
growers  have  discarded  the  best  of  previous  machines.  It  is 
as  far  ahead  of  the  old  Edge  Drop  as  it  was  ahead  of  the 
round  hole  plate. 


Selection 

The  "Natural"  drop 


This  machine  maintains 
high  accuracy  even  with 
ordinary  seed.  With  well 
selected  seed  its  dropping 
accuracy  is  practically 
perfect. 


Make  your  spring  planting  the  start  of  your 

biggest  corn  crop  by  accurate  dropping.  The 

John  Deere  "Oblique  Selection"  will  do  it.  The 
machine  is  a  splendid  investment. 

Free  Book  Gives 
Vaiuable  Corn  Facts 


Write  us  today  for  free  booklet  "More  and  Better  Corn". 
It  tells  you  why  the  average  yield  for  the  United  States  is 
only  25  bushels  an  acre,  whereas  better  methods  have  pro- 
duced 125,  175  and  even  255  bushels  per  acre  in  places.  It 
also  describes  and  illustrates  the  John  Deere  "Oblique  Selec- 
tion" Corn  Planter.    The  book  to  ask  for  is  No.  D  1 5. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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BUILD  AN 

EVERLASTING 

SILO 


ffiER  lASTlNg 
-SILO- 


—a  fire-proof,  wind -proof,  per- 
manent silo  Invented  by  Prof 
Kingof  Iowa  State  Collpf*e.  Ah- 
Bolutely  protects  silo  and  con- 
tents from  fire  or  wind  storm 
Furthermore,  first  cost  is  the 
OOly  cost  when  you  us© 

DENISON 
HOLLOW  CLAY  SILO 
BLOCKS 

And  that  cost  is  no  groator  than 
that  of  a  temporary  structure, 
one  that  may.  with  its  contents, 
go  up  in  smoke  or  fall  in  a  wind 
Storm  just  at  the  time  you  need 
it  most.  Over  5000  HollowClay 
Block  Silos  now  in  use  prove 
their  superiority. 

Ask  Your  Lumber  Dealer 

to  show  you  these  Silo  Blocks 
Write  us  the  size  silo  you  want. 
We  will  gladly  scud  you  com- 
plete information  about  cost 
and  construction. 

Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Dept.  G,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Your  Dealer  Has  This 

Galvanized  Iowa  Gate 

Ready  for  Ybu 


He  stands  ready  to  turn  it  over  to  you 
this  very  day— without  asking  you  to  pay 
a  red  cent  down.  /Put  it  up  on  your  farm 
— use  it  60  days  or  six  months— if  you  are 
mighty  well  satisfied  with  it,  pay  for  it. 
If  you  are  not,  return  it  to  your  dealer. 
We  will  buy  back  from  him  every  gate 
you  try  out  if  it  doesn't  sell  itself  to  you. 

We  guarantee  this  gate  to  he  the  strone- 
est  made  today  anywhere.  Built  of  heav- 
iest High  Carbon  Steel  Tubing  Galvanized 
Easily  withstands  shock  of  wildest  steersi 
or  stallions—  breachy  cows — meanest  bulls. 
Guaranteed  for  three  years.  If,  bv  chance, 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  write  us  i 
once  for  full  details,  low  prices  and  terms 

Iowa  Gate  Co.,  21st  St.       Cedar  Falls.  Iowa 


The  BLOOM 

HAND  OR  POWER 
CORN  CUTTER  and  CRUSHER 

With  or  without  elevator.  Also 
the  BLOOM  Engines,  from  1%  to 
6  h.p..  Sold  Direct.  The  BLOOM 
Corn  Chopper  is  a  valuable  ma- 
chine on  the  farm  for  preparing 
ear  corn  for  feeding  cows  and 
calves  or  fattening  steers. 
Price  $17.10. 

BELIEVE  ME 
here  is  an  Engine 
that  pulls.  It  is 
of  the  latest  and 
up-to-date  design; 
4V2  h.  p.  ;  $76.  Ask 
for  circulars  o  n 
the  BLOOM  line. 
Manufactured 
toy 

J.  S.  BLOOM,  Independence,  Iowa. 

Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  sure  grow, 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reid's  fellow 
I  Dent,    Johnson    County  White. 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine. 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  ub 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
1  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREER  BROS..  COBURG,  IOWA. 


SEND  TODAY 
FOR  OUR 


FREE! 

1914  TREE  and  SEED  BOOK 

Everything  for  the  orchard,  field  and  gar- 
den Our  stock  is  the  best  finality.  Sur- 
prisingly low  prices.  Drop  us  a  card  today 

YAGER  NURSERY  CO. 


BOX  2 1 S 


FREMONT.  N  EB 


OATS 


Kherson  and  Swedish 
Select.  Yield  65  bush- 
els per  acre. 

FRANK  J.  RIST 

Box  4,  Humboldt,  Neb. 


FINE  SEED  CORN 

World's  best  producers.  Yellow  Ko.sc 
and  White:  Salamander.  Catalog  and 
samples  free.  Addresa 
Armstrong  &■  Son,     Box  700,     Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will 
not  knowingly  accept  for  publication 
any  adveritftcincnt  that  In  meant  to 
deceive  Or  mislead  Ha  readers  in 
any  way.  Kindly  Inform  s  ofu  any 
advertiser  who  does  not  do  am  ho 
ad  vertlseN. 


The  Growing  of  Sugar  Beets 

It  Has  Made  5cott's  Bluff  County  Prosperous 


f  ^  IOME  years  ago  an  effort  was 
I  \^  I  made  to  grow  beets  exten- 
IjKggKgJ  siveiy  at  Valley,  in  eastern 
^  J  Nebraska.  Large  tracts 
were  grown  on  the  lands  of  the  Ames 
Cattle  company  and/  other  lands  in 
the  vicinity.  From  lack  of  sunny 
weather  and  too  much  rainfall,  the 
sugar  percentage  in  beets  was  too 
low  for  profit. 

In  Scott's  Bluff  county,  in  far 
western  Nebraska,,  the  higher  ele- 
vation, the  cooler  nights,  the  greater 
number  of  sunny  days,  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  Platte  valley  lands 
and  benches,  all  combined  to  create 
superior  natural  advantages  for  the 
profitable  growing  of  the  sugar  beet 

To  grow  the  sugar  beet  at  a  large 
profit,  since  the  fixed  charges  are 
nearly  as  much  on  the  growing  of  a 
ten-ton  crop  as  on  a  larger  crop,  it 
has  been  found  imperative  to  build 
up  the  soil  by  crop  rotation.  Beets 
follow  alfalfa  to  good  advantage. 
In  Germany  it  has  been  found  that 
beets  could  be  grown  every  year  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  provided 
heavy  annual  applications  of  manure 
could  be  made.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
policy  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
Scott's  Bluff  district  to  grow  beets 
as  one  crop  in  a  rotation,  following 
alfalfa.  Beets  may  be  grown  for 
two  years  with  lessened  product  and 
profit,  sometimes  for  three  yearq, 
particularly  if  an  application  of  ma- 
nure can  be  made  before  the  third 
crop. 

During  1913  about  14,000  acres 
of  beets  were  grown  for  the  Scott's 
Bluff  factory.  For  the  crop  the 
factory  contracts  to  pay  $5  per  ton 
for  such  beets  as  will  test  15  per 
cent  sugar.  While  the  factory  may 
accept  and  grind  beets  testing  a  less 
percentage,  it  reserves  the  right  to 
reject  any  falling'  below  15  per  cent. 
This  right,  however,  is  rarely  exer- 
cised, as  the  factory  has  been  de- 
sirous of  securing  beets  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  keep  the  factory  fully 
occupied.  The  capacity  of  the  fac- 
tory is  over  300,000,000  pounds  of 
beets  in  120  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  each.  The  output  of  sugar  in 
the  season  just  closing  has  been  ap- 
proximately 50,000,000  pounds. 

It  has  been  found  that  ground 
must  be  very  carefully  prepared  and 
placed  in  such  superior  condition  as 
to  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  per- 
fect stand  of  beets.  Perhaps  the 
methods  employed  by  E.  P.  Cromer 
of  Gering,  one  of  the  better  grow- 
ers, will  illustrate  methods  usually 
followed.  Using  rotation  of  alfalfa, 
followed  by  all  the  manure  that  can 
be  secured,  the  soil  is  placed  in  the 
best  possible  tilth  in  the  effort  to 
secure  a  perfect  stand  of  beets.  The 
hand  labor  of  handling  the  beet 
crop  is  usually  sublet  to  Russian  and 
German  families  or  to  Japs  at  $2  0 
per  acre  for  the  season.  For  this 
sum  the  laborer  agrees  to  thin,  hoe 
and  perform  all  the  hand  labor 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop,  and  in  the  autumn  to  top  the 
beets  and  throw  them  in  piles  for 
convenient  loading.  The  owner  or 
renter  of  tho  land,  supplies  and  per- 
forms* nil  team  work.  A  single  man 
can    perform    *he    hand    labor  for 


twelve  acres,  thus  earning  in  five 
months  $40.  Many  of  the  Russians, 
however,  have  families,  and  their 
wives  and  children  work  with  them 
in  the  field.  Since  American  families 
do  not  usually  care  to  work  their 
wives  and  children  in  the  field,  this 
hand  labor  falls  therefore  to  the 
families  of  Germans,  Russians  or  to 
Japs.  Since  the  fixed  charges  for  the 
preparation  of  the  soil,  the  purchase 
and  planting  of  the  seed  and  the 
hand  labor  are  just  the  same  for  a 
crop  of  eight  or  ten  tons  per  acre 
as  for  a  crop  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
tons  per  acre,  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  fertility  and  of  per- 
fect methods  of  cultivation  will  be 
readily  apparent. 

The  sugar  factory  desires  to  com- 
mence operations  as  early  as  possi- 
ble in  the  autumn.  Their  chemist 
therefore  tests  samples  of  beets  from 
different  growers  from  day  to  day 
through  September,  and  as  soon  as 
the  sugar  percentage  rises  to  13y2 
per  cent  instructions  to  dig  are 
given.  Beets  are  dug  very  rapidly 
through  the  month  of  October  and 
into  early  November.  As  a  favor  "to 
the  farmers,  they  are  allowed  to  haul 
their  beets  to  beet  dumps  con- 
structed along  the  railroad.  All  the 
company  can  handle  from  day  to 
day  are  run  up  over  the  dumps  and 
loaded  on  cars  and  sent  to  the  fac- 
tory. The  others  are  weighed  over 
the  company's  scales  and  then  piled 
in  dumps  near  the  railroad.  The 
beet  pile  near  Gering  last  year  was 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  long,  3  00  feet 
wide  and  seven  feet  deep.  Day  after 
day  all  through  the  season  strings 
of  heavily-laden  teams  drove  in, 
weighed  and  threw  their  loads  on 
this  big  beet  pile.  Piled  in  this  mass 
beets  develop  a  little  warmth,  and 
only  about  a  foot  of  the  surface  and 
sides  suffer  from  frost.  It  does  not 
hurt  the  sugar  content  to  freeze,  but 
freezing  and  thawing  gradually  less- 
ens the  percentage  of  sugar.  There 
were  twenty-four  such  beet  dumps 
on  the  system,  the  others,  however, 
not  as  large  as  the  pile  at  Gering. 

The  beet  tops  sell  at  from  $3.50 
to  $4  per  acre  for  feeding  purposes. 
They  have  been  found  fattening  and 
useful  when  fed  to  cattle  and  horses. 
The  beet  pulp  is  also  utilized  and 
fed  mostly  to  cattle.  Not  being  able 
to  sell  all  of  the  beet  pulp  to  feed- 
ers, the  sugar  company  buys  stock 
cattle  and  feeds  alfalfa  hay  and  beet 
pulp  until  cattle  are  in  good  condi- 
tion to  ship.  Cattle  so  fed  bring 
nearly  the  price  of  corn-fed  beef. 

With  a  crop  of  fifteen  tons  per 
acre,  Mr.  Cromer  received  pay  for 
all  team  and  hand  work  performed 
and  a  margin  of  $1,500  on  forty 
acres  of  beets.  Mr.  Cromer  farmed 
12  0  acres  in  his  crop  rotation,  grow- 
ing alfalfa,  beets,  grain  and  pota- 
toes. To  utilize  his  beet  tops  and 
surplus  hay  Mr.  Cromer  fed  cattlei, 
purchasing  them  on  the  Denver  mar- 
ket and  finally  shipping  to  Omaha. 
Mr.  Cromer  regards  rotation  of 
crops  and  some  method  of  stock 
feeding1  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
manure  as  essential  in  successful 
beet  production. 

The    employment    of    a  large 


amount  of  labor  and  developing  a 
cash   crop   has  made  money  alum 
dant  in  the  community.   The  banks 
loan  freely  at  8  per  cent. 

E.  F.  STEPHENS. 


Farm  Separators 
There  are  a  number  of  very  good 
reasons  why  a  farmer  should  own 
and  operate  a  cream  separator.  The 
other  day,  while  addressing  a  meet- 
ing of  Illinois  dairymen,  Prof.  C.  E. 
Lee  of  Wisconsin  enumerated  the 
following: 

1.  There  is  little  or  no  loss  of 
skim  milk,  which,  of  course,  has  a 
high  feeding  value. 

2.  There  is  less  danger  of  intro- 
ducing such  contagious  diseases  as 
tuberculosis  into  the  herd  if  the 
milk  is  skimmed  at  home  and  only 
the  milk  produced  upon  the  farm  is 
fed. 

3.  Time  is  saved  by  not  hauling 
whole  milk  to  the  factory. 

4.  Less  products  have  to  be  cared 
for  upon  the  farm. 

5.  There  is  a  wider  market  for 
cream  than  for  milk. 


Farm  House  Lighting  Idea 

The  farmer  who  possesses  an  au- 
tomobile with  an  electric  self-starter 
may  have  electric  lights  on  his  prem- 
ises without  any  additional  expense. 
The  small  battery  which  is  used  to 
operate  the  motor  When  cranking 
the  car  can  be  connected  onto  the 
house  lighting  system  and  will  fur- 
nish all  the  light  necessary  for  the 
home  without  injuring  the  battery. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  oper- 
ate heating  apparatus  from  this  bat- 
tery. 


Speaking 

Of  Lunch 

the  wife  said,  "Bring 
home  a  package  of 

Post 
Toasties 

— Sure! 

Toasties  are  wonderful  ly 
good  at  any  meal,  and 
somehow  seem  to  match 
the  appetite  of  both  home 
folks  and  guests. 

Bits  of  selected  Indian 
Corn,  delicately  seasoned, 
cooked,  roiled  thin  and 
toasted  to  a  rich  golden 
brown — that's  Post  Toas- 
ties. 

Fresh,  tender  and  crisp, 
readj  to-ea1  direct  from 
the  package.  With  cream 
and  a  sprinkle  of  sugar— 

"The  Memory  Lingers" 

Toasties  sold  by  grpcers 
— everywhere. 
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Suggestions  to  Tree  Planters 


How  and  Where  to  Plant 

ignorantly 


TREES  ignorantly  or  care- 
lessly handled  discourage 
the  planter,  who  on  his 
part  not  only  loses  the 
money  and  labor  which  he  put  into 
the  effort,  but  his  failure  is  discour- 
aging to  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  to  that  extent  impairs  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country. 

It  has  been  our  observation  that 
the  farmer  is  oftimes  more  careful 
about  planting  his  trees  than  about 
the  cultivation  and  protection  of 
them  after  they  are  planted.  He 
rouses  himself  to  a  special  effort  at 
planting  time,  and,  having  planted 
with  the  same  care  that  his  father 
exercised  in  some  eastern  state,  he 
feels  that  he  has  done  his  whole 
duty,  and  gets  busy  with  his  crops 
and  other  duties  and  forgets  that 
trees  and  plants  handled  under  semi- 
arid  conditions  need  a  great  deal 
more  care  and  attention  than  trees 
planted  in  the  eastern  or  middle 
states.  No  farmer  would  expect  to 
raise  a  crop  of  corn  if  he  simply 
carefully  planted  and  then,  neg- 
lected it. 

Actuated  by  his  desire  to  help  his 
customers  attain  success,  the  aver- 
age nurseryman  endeavors  to  pack 
his  trees  and  have  them  reach  his 
customers  in  condition  to  grow,  not 
only  as  a  point  of  commercial  honor, 
but  to  build  up  his  business.  The 
grower  and  the  shipper  having  done 
this,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
planter  in  a  responsive  way  to  do 
all  he  can  to  attain  success. 

If  the  trees  when  received  from 
the  railroad  station  are  not  in  proper 
and  perfect  condition  to  grow,  there 
should  be  an  immediate,  report  made 
to  the  nurseryman  who  made  the 
shipment.  The  time  to  take  up  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  damage  and  loss 
is  at  that  time,  and  not  after  a  sea- 
son of  partial  neglect,  to  write  back 
to  the  shipper  and  state  that  his 
trees  must  have  been  weak  in  vital- 
ity because  the  planter  had  failed1 
in  securing  a  satisfactory  growth. 
If  the  farmer  goes  to  the  store  to 
purchase  a  bill  of  dry  goods,  imple- 
ments or  machinery,  he  usually  ex- 
amines it  at  the  time  of  purchase 
and  satisfies  himself  that  he  is  se- 
curing what  he  is  paying  for. 
Where  to  Plant 

While  the  commercial  orchardists 
in  most  districts  prefer  a  northeast- 
erly slope,  the  family  orchard  should 
be.  near  the  house,  without  reference 
to  slope.  In  other  words,  do  not 
put  a  family  orchard  on  a  remote 
corner  of  the  farm  simply  to  take 
advantage  of  a  northeasterly  slope. 
The  writer  has  orchards  planted  on 
all  slopes,  as  well  as  uplands  and 
bottom  lands,  and  usually  the  or- 
chards do  well  in  all  locations.  The 
location  as  to  slope  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  care  the  orchard  re- 
ceives after  planting. 

We  thoroughly  believe  in  wind- 
breaks to  the  south,  west  and  north 
of  the  orchard.  A  north  windbreak 
lessens  the  extreme  rigor  of  the 
winter  winds.  The  windbreak  on  the 
south  and  west  lessens  the  ardity 
of  dry  winds  in  summer,  and  a  row 
of  lofty-growing  trees  on  the  east 


prevents  the  rays  of  the  sun  from 
raising  the  temperature  too  quickly 
after  a  frosty  night. 

Since  the  average  farmer  has  more 
work  than  he  can  possibly  handle, 
he  should  utilize  his  team  as  far  as 
possible  in  preparing  ground  for 
planting.  After  having  thoroughly 
plowed  the  ground  and  done  all  that 
can  be  done  by  plowing,  pulverizing' 
and  harrowing,  part  of  the  hand  la- 
bor of  digging  holes  can  be  saved  by 
cross-marking  andi  then  running  the 
lister  to  the  utmost  depth  possible 
to  attain,  then  planting  the  trees  at 
the  intersection  of  the  cross-mark- 
ing. In  semi-arid  regions  it  is  well 
to  plant  fruit  trees  six  or  eight 
inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the 
nursery  row.  Plant  without  the  use 
of  water  until  the  earth  has  been 
filled  in  three  inches  over  the  roots 
and  thoroughly  tamped.  Leave  a 
basin  surrounding  the  tree.  If  the 
soil  is  not  sufficiently  moist  add  two 
pails  of  water  to  the  tree.  After 
this  water  has  soaked  away,  then 
cover  this  wet  surface  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  earth,  leaving  the  sur- 
face loose.  Never  tamp  the  wet  soil. 
Plow  and  cultivate  the  ground  in 
such  manner  that  the  slope  of  the 
ground  is  toward  the  tree,  then 
heavy,  dashing  summer  rains  throw 
an  increased  percentage  of  water  to 
the  trees.  After  cultivation  ulti- 
mately- and  gradually  allow  the 
ground  to  become  level. 

Treatment  of  Trees  When  Received 
Bundles  should  be  properly 
opened  and  the  roots  soaked  in 
water.  While  waiting  to  plant  it  is 
well  to  bury  the  trees  in  the  ground 
temporarily  in  such  manner  that  the 
moist,  mellow  earth  will  come  in 
contact  with  all  the  roots  and  trunks 
and  thoroughly  protect  them  from 
the  air.  If  by  reason  of  delay  the 
trees  should  be  shriveled  when  re- 
ceived, they  can  be  brought  out  in 
safety  by  burying  them  entirely  in 
moist  earth,  root,  body  and  branch, 
for  two  or  three  days.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  weather  after 
planting  is  very  unfavorable;  the 
evaporation  may  be  very  rapid. 
Trees  that  have  been  planted  can 
take  up  very  little  moisture  from  the 
ground,  no  matter  how  much  water 
you  apply,  until  they  have  made 
granulations  for  new  root  growth. 
Under  such  conditions  the  sap  within 
the  irees  or  plants  may  be  rapidly 
exhriurted  before  granulations  have 

(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  TWENTY-ONE) 
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"FLOUR  CITY"  TRACTORS 


POWER  AND  ECONOMY 

combined  with  staunch  construction,  simplicity  and  light  weight 
are  some  of  the  strong  points  that  have  made  the  "Flour  City" 
popular,  and  places  it  in  advance  of  all  others,  as  the  most  prac- 
tical of  farm  tractors. 

The  "Flour  City"  line  for  1914  consists  of  four  sizes,  viz., 
15,  20,  30  and  40  draw-bar  horse-power,  which  gives  you  a  power 
suitable  for  any  size  farm.  They  are  the  latest  in  traction  engin- 
eering' and  embody  more  good,  practical  features  than  any  other 
tractor  on  the  market. 

If  interested  send  for  (descriptive  catalogue. 

KINNARD- HAINES  CO., 
844  44th  Ave.  NO., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  "Flour  City"  line 
under  persistent  and 
conscientious  develop- 
ment has  made  pos- 
sible, practical  and  econ- 
omical power  farming. 


Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  FARM  USE 

It's  cheaper  to  paint  than  to  repair.  You 
must  do  one  or  the  other,  because  unpro- 
tected wood  decays.  There  is  economy  in 
the  preservation  of  your  barns  and  out-buildings  with 

Sherwin-Williams  commonwealth  barn  red 

It  sinks  into  the  wood,  that  it  covers  and  fights  off  the  decay 
:aused  by  weather  in  winter  and  summer.  It  spreads  easily 
under  the  brush  and  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way. 

This  is  only  one  of  our  many  preparations  for  the  surfaces 
of  your  house  and  buildings.  « They  are  all  described 
in  our  booklet,  "Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm," 
which  tells  how  to  use  each  one. .  We 
send  it  without  charge.  Ask  for  it  todays 


Best  dealers  everywhere.   Addrew  all 
inquiries  to 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
692  Canal  Road,  1 
Cleveland,  Ohi< 
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Buy  Direct  From  the  Actual  Manufacturer. 

luit  paying  tribute  to  "Trusts"  and  "Combines."    Stop  paying  a  lot  of  unnecessary  mid 
fdlemen's  profts.   Buy  direct  at  my  wholesale  factory  prices  and  save  $50  to  $300. 

Galloway  Engines  are  made  in  our  own  modern  factory.   They  are  standard,  high  quality,  proven  engines. 
^.Thousands  In  use.   Made  in  sizes  \%  to  15  H.  P.— either  stationary  or  mounted.   Sold  on  30  Pays'  Free  Trial,  WM_ 
k backed  by  5-Year  Guarantee  in  "black  and  white"  and  $25,000  Legal  Bond.   You  take  no  risk  whatever  when   pjii  o„. 

you  buy  on  my  plan.    Money  back  with  freight  paid  both  ways  if  not  ctmnnn 
satisfied.  That's  my  unequalled  offer  in  a  nutshell.  Can  you  beat  it?  "      f  way  Company 

Write  For  My  Special  Offer    /  £ £ 

Do  it  today!  When  you  write  for  my  catalog  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  special  offer.    ^  Please  send  mo  without 
An  offer  that  will  help  you  to  get  your  engine  partly  on  entirely  without  cost  to  you  in    _^any  obligation  ou  my  part. 

iw.Free  Kngine  Cat- 


y  Wif 
.^-Galloway. 
j>  President. 
^William  Gallo- 


the  end.   No  soliciting.  ~  No  can vassing.  Just  a  straight  "business  proposition."  Write.     /.vouniew,  _ 
rnrr  SERVICE  My  big  corps  of  engine  experts  will  help  you  select  and  in- ^  alog— Postage  paid 
«  mIj   BUREAU  stall  without  cost  to  you  the  best  size  and  style  engine  for^~ 


\ 


your  work.   No  other  manufacturer  makes  you  as  low  prices,  as  liberal  terms,  as  f  Name 
strong  guarantees  or  gives  you  as  full  protection.   Try  my  plan  and  let  me  prove  it  to  f 
you.    Fill  in,  cut  out  and  mail  coupon  or  write  me  a  postal  for  my  catalog  and  f     p  q 
''special  offer    Do  it  now.before  you  lay  this  paper  down.  -  Address  f 


Win.  Galloway,  President, 

William  Galloway  Company,  265  Galloway  Sta.,  Waterloo.  Iowa. 


State  F.  R.  D. 


0^  We  also  manufacture  and  soli  direct  cream  jepar 
ators,  manure  spreaders  and  i»ther  farm  machinery 
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his  Roof  is  Iron,  Pure  IRON 


HERE  is  a  building  with 
sides  of  corrugated  gal- 
vanized steel  and  roof  of 
AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON. 
The  photograph  was  taken 
only  three  years  after  the 
building  was  erected,  and  it 
shows  that  the  steel  is  com- 
pletely rusted  out.  But  the 
roof  is  as  good  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was  laid  because  AMERICAN  INGOT 
IRON  is  the  purest  and  therefore  the  most  resistant  to  rust  ever  placed  on 
the  market.  The  rust  producing  impurities  have  been  reduced  to  less  than 
one-sixth  of  one  per  cent.,  causing  it  to  endure  for  years  and  years  after 
steel  or  impure  iron  of  the  same  thickness  has  entirely  gone  to  pieces. 


V/ 
GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 
ARMCO  CULVERTS 


99.84%  Pure  Iron 


bear  the  same  relation  to  corrugated  steel  culverts  that  this  roof  bears  to 
these  side  walls.  Their  first  cost  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  steel  cul- 
verts which  quickly  rust  out  but  they  give  lifetime  service. 

The  Triangle  Armco  Brand  on  every  sheet  or  a  complete  chemical 
analysis  are  your  means  of  knowing  whether  you  are  getting  reliable 
culvert  material. 

For  full  information  about  AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 
Culverts,  Roofing,  Siding,  Corn  Cribs,  Silo*,  Tanks, 
Portable  Houses  and  fencing,  write  to 


Armco  Culvert 
Publicity  Bureau 

5 "6  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


tffipHMlpilS 


This  Is  the  Strong, 
Tough,  Heavily- 
Reinforced  Wall 


— That  Can't  Crack,  Shrink,  Dry  Out.  Rot  or 
Crumble  —  That  Is  Absolutely  Air-Tight — 
Moisture  Proof  —  Trouble  Proof  —  i'roof 
Against  Sun,  Wind.  Drouth,  Weather  and 
Silage  Juices — of  the 

PERFECTION  METAL  SILO 

"Chosen  by  Men  of  Experience." 


Learn  What  These  Men  Say: 

Makes  best  feed.  None 
spoiled  around  walls  —  all 
good.  Easy  to  erect.  Good, 
strong  and  durable.  Proof 
against  all  strains  and 
big  pressure  of  sweating 
silage.  Absolutely  rigid 
against  wind.  No  guy  rods 
or  cables.  No  trouble  to 
maintain.  No  annoyance 
— no  continual  attention. 
Capacity  increased  any 
time  as  desired.  No  loss, 
no  danger,  no  waste.  Big 
reorders  from  satisfied 
customers  our  best  rec- 
ommendation. 


No  Experiment.  Eight  Years 
in  Ise.   Never  Failed. 

Interchangeable  sections 
bolted  flange  tb  fiangr-  with 
square  head  bolts.  No  riv- 
ets. No  holes  through  Silo 
wall.  Heavy  double  flange 
formed  on  all  sid>?s  of  each 
section  without  joint  or 
weld.  Forms  rigid  rein- 
forcement around  the  Silo 
every  two  feet.  Vertical 
reinforcement  every  7V4 
feet.  Shipped  all  complete 
— including  chute,  lau- 
der,  top  bracing,  tools, 
everything  except  the 
foundation. 


RECOMMENDED  BY  BEST  EXPERIMENT  STA- 
TION TESTS.  Makes  10  to  15%  more  good  feed 
than  any  other  type.  Five  years  absolute  guarantee. 
Five  years  paid-up  insurance  against  cyclones, 
wincl.stortns  and  tornadoes.  Send  postal  for  big  new  ' 
book,  "Turning  Cornstalks  Into  Cash,"  free.  We 
deal  direct,  have  no  dealers,  appoint  no  agents.  One 
hundred  different  sizes.  One  factory  price  on  each. 
Write  today.  Get  the  Book.  Address: 
PERFECTION  METAL  SILO  CO.,  ....  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
30O6  Jefferson  St.  We  are  the  Original  and  Sole  Manu- 
facturers, Largest  Metal  Silo  Factory  in  the  World. 
Forty  *  t  ars'  Experience  in  Metal  Work. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not,  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim   for  adjustment  or  collection. 


OLD  SEED  CORN 

FRANK  J.  BIST,  Box  4,  Humboldt,  Neb. 


4  leading 
varlottcs. 
Tested 
and  guar- 
anteed. 


lYh-e  and  circular  how  to 
grow  it.  Free.  John  A.  Sheehan.  K.  4,  Falmouth.  Ky 


60V 


KkNMKNT  PoHltlons  are  cany  to  get.  My 
fr.-n  bo.  klet  X  78  tells  how.  Write  today— 
NOW.    KAIll,  HOPKINS.  Washington.  D.C. 


<"  O  W  PFAS  W  r  1  1  "  f"r  sasjpl.es 
1~,KJ  VV    I  tni    pP|c,  tddrt 

J  AS.  S.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Vandalla,  111. 


Possession  is  Only  Nine  Points 


By  Faye  N.  Merriman 


UT  you  promised,"  protested 
his  wife,  tearfully. 

"I  know  I  did,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Morse,  crisply, 
"but  I  did  not  know  last  fall  that  I 
should  need  a  new  barn  this  spring, 
and  I  can't  huild  a  house  and  barn 
both." 

"I  don't  see  what  is  the  .matter 
with  the  barn  you  have  now,"  con- 
tinued the  little  lady,  who  sat  oppo- 
site him  at  the  breakfast  table.  "It 
was  only  built  a  few  years  ago." 

"It  is  not  large  enough  for  one 
thing,  and  I  can  think  of  many  im- 
provements that  might  be  installed 
in  a  new  barn  impossible  in  the  old 
one.  I  pride  myself  on  my  up-to- 
date  machinery  and  farming  appar- 
atus and  I  must  have  other  conven- 
iences to  match." 

"Well,  I  should  think  you  would 
want  the  house  to  match,  too,"  his 
wife  retorted  bitterly.  "This  little, 
old,  unpainted  shack  looks  like  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  horrid  little  beetle 
even  beside  the  old  barn.  I  can't 
imagine  howr  it  will  look  beside  the 
new  one." 

"A  new  house  is  unnecessary," 
said  her  husband,  coldly.  "This  one 
does  well  enough  for  purposes  of 
eating  and  sleeping,  and  that's  all 
I  do  in  it.  A  barn  is  a  business  prop- 
osition— an  entirely  different  thing." 

"But  you  promised  you  would 
build  me  a  new  house  this  spring," 
repeated  his  wife,  her  lip  quivering. 
"If  you  knew  how  ashamed  I  am  of 
this  unpainted  cabin,  and  how  hard 
it  is  for  me  to  do  the  work  here  you 
would  keep  your  promise.  It  is  so 
dark  and  the  ceilings  are  so  low  I 
feel  oppressed  every  minute  I  am  in- 
side." 

"These  few  rooms  ought  to  make 
the  work  lighter,"  argued  her  hus- 
band; "you  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  you  haven't  a  fine,  big  house 
to  take  care  of." 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  thankful 
just  to  be  alive,"  she  returned  bit- 
terly, "even  if  my  life  is  totally  un- 
lovely and  I  have  none  of  the  dainty, 
beautiful  clothes  or  surroundings 
that  I  had'  before  I  was  married. 
But  someway  I  don't  feel  particu- 
larly thankful." 

Mr.  Morse  rose  abruptly.  "I  hope 
you  are  not  going  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  continually  complaining," 
he  said,  crossly.  "Let's  consider  the 
subject  of  a  new  house  closed.  It  is 
impossible  just  now.  Perhaps  in  the 
fall—" 

His  wife  wearily  flung  out  a  hand 
to  silence  him,  and,  looking  a  little 
ashamed,  he  crossed  over  to  the 
door.  At  the  threshold  he  paused. 

"After  the  carpenters  are  through 
with  the  barn/'  he  said,  "I  will  have 
them  put  in  a  new  window  or  two 
in  the  house." 

Mrs.  Morse  did  not  answer.  After 
he  had  gone  she  clenched  her  hands 
wrathfully.  "I  won't  have  new  win- 
dows put  in,"  she  choked,  "I  won't 
have  it;  then  there  never  would  be 
a  new  house!  Oh,  I  wish,  I  wish — " 
And  she  threw  her  head  down  upon 
the  table  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

Presently  she  wiped  her  eyes  upon 
a  dingy  kitchen  apron  and  surveyed 


the  small,  unprepossessing  kitchen 
with  an  expression  of  positive 
hatred.  A  long  table,  loaded  now 
with  greasy  dishes,  filled  the  room 
like  a  calf  in  a  baby  buggy,  leaving 
barely  enough  room  between  it  and 
the  walls  for  the  ugly  wooden  chairs. 
There  was  no  sink  and  no  other  ta- 
ble; there  was  not  room  for  one,  and 
the  huge  range  had  an  air  of  shrink- 
ing back  as  closely  to  the  wall  as 
possible  in  order  to  furnish  an  inch 
or  more  of  needed  space.  The  un- 
plastered  walls  were  covered  by 
tacked-on  wall  paper,  dainty  once, 
but  drearily  dingy  now,  and  the 
floor  was  covered  with  worn  lin- 
oleum, from  which  the  design  was 
scrubbed  quite  away. 

Snowy  curtains  at  the  small  win- 
dows and  covering  the  cupboard 
seemed  only  to  emphasize  the  unat- 
tractiveness  of  the  rest  of  the  fur- 
nishings, and  with  a  sigh  Mrs.  Morse 
arose  and  commenced  gathering  up 
the  dishes  preparatory  to  washing 
them  upon  one  end  of  the  table  upon 
which  .the  meal  had  been  eaten. 

When  they  were  married,  three 
years  before,  there  had  been  an  un- 
derstanding that  a  new  house  would 
be  erected  at  once',  but  it  had  been 
put  off  from  spring  to  fall  and  from 
fall  to  spring    again    until  Myrtle 


AFRAID  TO  EAT 
Girl    Starving    on    Poorly  Selected 
Food. 


"Several  years  ago  I  was  actually 
starving,"  writes  a  Me.  girl,  "yet 
dared  not  eat  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

"I  had  suffered  indigestion  from 
overwork,  irregular  meals  and  im- 
proper food,  until  at  last  my  stomach 
became  so  weak  I  could  eat  scarcely 
any  food  without  great  distress. 

"Many  kinds  of  food  were  tried, 
all  with  the  same  discouraging  ef- 
fects. I  steadily  lost  health  and 
strength  until  I  was  but  a  wreck  of 
my  former  self. 

"Having  heard  of  Grape-Nuts  and 
its  great  merits,  I  purchased  a  pack- 
age, but  with  little  hope  that  it 
would  help  me — I  was  so  discour- 
aged. 

"I  found  it  not  only  appetizing, 
but  that  I  could  eat  it  as  I  liked  and 
that  it  satisfied  the  craving  for  food 
without  causing  distress,  and  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  "it  filled  the 
bill." 

"For  months  Grape-Nuts  was  my 
principal  article  of  diet.  I  felt  from 
the  very  first  that  I  had  found  the 
Tight  way  to  health  and  happiness, 
and  my  anticipations  were  fully  real- 
ized. 

"With  its  continued  use  I  regained 
my  usual  health  and  strength.  To- 
day I  am  well  and  can  eat  anything 
I  like,  yet  Grape-Nuts  food  forms  a 
part  of  my  bill  of  fare." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  In  pkgs.  "There's  a  Rea- 
son." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
hiiinan  interest. 
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Mwse  was  beginning  to  lose  heart. 
Her  piano  awaited  her  at  home,  to- 
gether with  numerous  boxes  filled 
with  things  taken  from  her  own 
room,  but  upon  one  pretext  and  an- 
other she  had  delayed  their  ship- 
ment., much  to  the  astonishment  of 
her  parents,  who  wrote  occasionally 
even  yet  concerning  the  matter.  But 
no  woman  likes  to  admit  the  vanish- 
ing of  her  rosy  dreams,  and  the  se- 
cret of  the  bare  cabin  was  one  which 
Myrtle  jealously  guarded  from  the 
folks  at  home.  Much  as  she  longed 
to  see  them,  she  was  glad  that  sev- 
eral states  separated  them  and  made 
visiting  impractical.  Still,  she  knew 
that  they  would  come,  that  they 
1-onged  to  see  her  and  must  be  hurt 
and  wondering  at  the  postponed  in- 
vitation. 

She  finished  her  dishes  just  as 
the  rural  mail  carrier,  in  his  rattling 
buggy,  came  whistling  down  the 
lane.  Glad  of  the  excuse  for  a  little 
respite,  she  ran  down  to  the  gate  for 
the  mail. 

"Hear  Tod's  goin'  to  build  another 
barn,"  the  carrier  commented  as  he 
sorted  out  the  letters  and  papers. 
"He's  a  great  boy  for  buildin'  barns, 
Tod  is."  He  glanced  up  from  the 
letters  and  over  her  head  at  the 
house. 

"You'd  better  ask  him  to  let  you 
move  in  when  he  gets  it  built,"  he 
chuckled  dryly,  with  a  glance  in 
which  pity  and  honest  admiration 
were  mingled,  for  even  the  unutter- 
able drudgery  that  had  been  hers 
could  not  entirely  banish  the  roses 
from  her  cheek  or  the  beauty  of  line 
from  face  and  figure. 

Mrs.  Morse  murmured  a  reply, 
and  with  her  cheeks  flaming,  ran 
back  to  the  house.  So  the  neighbors 
were  jesting  over  the  situation  and 
pitying  her!    The  shame  of  it! 

Choking  back  the  sobs,  she  picked 
up  the  one  letter  addressed  to  her- 
self and  opened  it.  It  was  from  her 
mother  and  toward  the  end  it  said: 

"Your  father  is  coming  west  in 
July  and  proposes  that  I  accompany 
him.  It  is  a  business  trip  primarily, 
but  we  will  find  time  to  stop  and 
visit  our  little  girl  if  she  wishes  to 
see  us." 

"Wishes  to  see  us!"  Her  cheeks 
burned  again  at  the  thought  that 
her  mother  should  ever  have  to 
doubt  her  welcome.  She  ran  down 
to  the  barn  with  the  letter  and 
showed  it  to  Tod.  To  her  disap- 
pointment, he  glanced  over  it  indif- 
ferently. 

"Better  make  some  excuse,"  he 
flung  to  her  as  he  went  on  hitching 
the  team  to  the  plow;  "we  have  no 
place  for  them  and  it  will  be  in  the 
busy  season." 

Her  face  flared  with  resentment 
and  an  angry  retort  flew  to  her  lips, 
but  she  checked  herself  wearily  and 
crept  back  toward  the  house.  What 
was  the  use  of  breaking  one's  head 
against  a  stone  wall?  It  only  hurt 
the  head  and  affected  the  wall  not 
a  whit. 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  the 
proposed  visit  or  the  new  house,  but 
a  coldness  sprang  up  between  the 
couple,  whose  relations  had  never 
been  to  congenial  at  best  since  the 
honeymoon  had  waned. 

One  day,  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 


Mr.  Morse  announced  curtly  that 
business  would  take  him  away  for 
a  couple  or  three  weeks,  and  gave  a 
few  final  directions  about  the  barn, 
which  should  be  completed  during 
his  absence. 

The  day  after  his  departure  Myr- 
tle wandered  out  to  the  new  struc- 
ture for  the  first  time,  having 
avoided  the  place  as  she  had  re- 
cently avoided  her  husband's  pres- 
ence. As  she  stepped  inside  a  sigh 
of  admiration  came  from  her  lips. 
The  main  part  of  the  barn,  where 
the  machinery  was  to  be  stored  and 
indoor  farm  work  done  in  inclement 
weather,  was  large,  light  and  roomy. 
The  broad  windows,  the  airy  spaces, 
were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
cramped  confines  of  the  dwelling. 
With  curling  lip  she  remembered  the 
jesting  words  of  the  rural  cajrier. 
Then  an  idea  occurred  to  her  that 
left  her  gasping.  For  a  few  moments 
she  hesitated  and  then  ran  to  the 
head  carpenter  breathlessly. 

"Could  you  put  a  light  partition 
here,  and  here,  and  here?"  she 
asked,  pointing. 

"Sure,"  he  answered;  "want  to 
make  a  six-room  cottage  of  it?"  He 
chuckled  at  his  own  wit,  but  leaned 
against  his  ladder  in  astonishment 
when  she  nodded  in  reply. 

"Sure  we  can  do  it,"  he  answered 
again,  when  convinced  that  she  was 


entirely  sane,  "but  what  will  Mr. 
Morse  say?" 

"I'll  attend  to  Mr.  Morse,"  she 
replied,  tossing  her  head  with  a  new 
spirit.  Then,  walking  very  erect, 
she  went  into  the  house  and  wrote 
a  telegram  requesting  that  the  piano 
and  boxes  be  sent  immediately. 

Sending  the  telegram  necessitated 
a  trip  to  town,  and  while  there  she 
purchased  huge  rolls  of  tan  and 
green  burlap  and  quantities  of  scrim 
and  cretonne,  while  she  ordered  an 
oak  dining  table,  with  its  accom- 
panying sideboard  and  chairs,  and  a 
complete  bedroom  set,  to  be  sent  out 
to  the  farm,  charging,  the  account  to 
her  husband. 

By  the  time  she  drove  into  the 
yard  the  carpenters  had  finished  the 
partitions,  and  although  it  was  past 
time  for  them  to  go,  stood  around 
waiting  curiously. 

She  shook  her  finger  at  them 
gaily.  "Run  along  home  now,"  she 
ordered,  "but  if  you  like  you  can 
come  over  tomorrow  and  help  me 
out  a  little." 

The  next  day  the  walls  of  the  re- 
cently arranged  rooms  were  covered 
with  the  burlap,  upon  which  designs 
were  stenciled.  Bright  and  dainty 
curtains  were  hung  everywhere  and 
finally  the  new  furniture  moved  in. 
Meanwhile  the  old  furniture  had 
been  removed  from  the  house  and 
stained  or  painted  into  respectabil- 


ity and  was  installed  piece  by  piece 
as  it  was  finished. 

Myrtle  refused  to  think  of  the  im- 
pending interview  with  her  husband 
and  allowed  the  days  to  drift  by  in 
enjoyment  of  the  new  surroundings. 
The  fruit  trees  were  all  abloom  and 
she  had  filled  the  room  with  their 
fragrant  presence,  when  one  after- 
noon as  she  sat  gently  rocking  be- 
hind the  daintily  curtained  window 
she  saw  a  shadow  fall  across  the 
floor  and  her  husband  stood  in  the 
door,  his  face  like  a  thundercloud. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  he  thun- 
dered, glancing  about  the  interior. 

"It  means  light  and  comfort  and 
happiness  for  me,"  she  said,  tran- 
quily,  although  she  was  inwardly 
trembling. 

"It  means  that  you  will  pack  up 
these  things  and  move  them  back 
into  the  house  immediately,"  he 
corrected,  grimly. 

Myrtle  sprang  to  her  feet.  "It 
means  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she 
said;  "possession  is  nine  points  of 
the  law,  and  I'll  go  home  before  I'll 
move  back  into  the  house  again." 

"Go  home?"  he  asked  blankly. 

"Yes,  I'll  go  home,"  she  said 
hotly.  "If  I  can't  have  a  spot  where 
I  can  entertain  my  parents,  I'll  go 
home  to  them." 

"Nice  place  to  entertain,,"  he  re- 
marked, "in  a  barn!" 

"Lots  of  people  live  in  a  barn  in 


Saving  You  $220 


On  Reo  the  Fifth 

This  year  we  offer  you  a  saving 
of  $220— of  16  per  cent. 

The  1913  Reo  the  Fifth  sold  for 
$1,395,  completely  equipped,  in- 
cluding electric  starter.  This 
years'  car,  even  better  equipped, 
sells  for  $1,175. 

Tires  and  electric  starters  both 
cost  less  this  year.  But  most  of 
this  saving  comes  through  factory 
policy. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  R.  E.  Olds 
built  this  great  chassis  as  his  final 
car.  And  he  said  that  it  marked 
his  limit.  Many  thousands  of 
these  cars  have  been  sold  since 
then,  and  against  each  car  we 
made  a  charge  to  cover  all  the 
machinery  we  bought  to  build 
this  car. 

Now  that  investment  has  been 
all  wiped  out.  We  now  figure 
only  factory  cost,  and  the  saving 
goes  to  our  buyers.  That  is  one 
result  of  building  one  perfect  car 
and  confining  our  output  to  it. 

Streamline  Body 
Electric  Starter 

This  year  we  adopt  the  stream* 

Reo  the  Fifth 

Summer  Series 

Now  $1,175  Equi, 


line  body,  which  is  now  European 
vogue.  This  beautiful  body  is  the 
coming  type.  The  angle  dash  is 
going. 

We  use  the  best  equipment 
made  for  electric  starting  and 
lighting.  In  every  way  the  car's 
equipment  is  modern  and  com- 
plete The  finish  is  perfect.  The 
upholstery  deep  and  rich. 

And  this  car  alone  has  the  one- 
rod  control.  No  levers  in  the 
driver's  way. 

A  Costly  Car 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  famous  as  an 
honest  car.  It  is  built  throughout 
in  a  careful,  costly  way.  We  add 
in  these  ways  to  the  necessary  cost 
about  $200  per  car. 

The  steel  is  twice  analyzed.  Our 
materials  are  made  to  formula. 
Our  gears  are  tested  in  a  mam- 
moth crushing  machine.  Each 
driving  part,  as  a  margin  of  safety, 
is  given  50  per  cent  over-capacity. 


Each  engine  gets  five  long  and 
radical  tests.  Close-fitting  parts 
are  ground  over  and  over  to  give 
utter  exactness.  Nothing  is  ever 
hurried 

We  use  15  roller  bearings.  We 
use  190  drops  forgings  to  avoid 
risk  of  flaws. 

Cars  of  this  model  are  kept  run- 
ning night  and  day,  covering 
thousands  of  miles,  to  reveal  any 
possible  weakness. 


The  result  is  the  utmost  in  a 
well-built  car.  An  almost  trouble- 
proof  car.  Small  cost  of  up-keep. 
A  car  built  to  run  for  years  and 
years  as  well  as  it  runs  when  new. 

No  car  in  this  class  compares 
with  Reo  the  Fifth  for  a  man  who 
buys  a  car  to  keep.  Thousands 
of  men  now  know  this. 

Sold  by  a  thousand  dealers. 
Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
Also  for  catalog. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.    Canadian  Price,  $1,575. 


New-Style  Body 
Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 
Electric  Horn 


One-Rod  Control 
30  -  35  h.  p. 
Tires  34  x  4 
Also  Roadster 
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Hy-Rib  Concrete  Silos 

Are  low  in  cost,  permanent  and  give  jsreneral  satis- 
faction everywhere.  Built  without  forms,  they  re- 
quire only  the  usual  simple  scaffolding  and  the 
ordinary  farm  labor.  \Yalls  are  absolutely  water- 
proof and  are  not  injured  by  silage  juices. 

For  farm  buildings  of  every  kind,  Hy-Rib  con- 
struction is  simple,  economical,  permanent,  fire- 
proof. Hy-Rib  combines  within  itself  reinforce- 
ment, forms,  lath  and  studs.  It  comes  in  large 
sheets,  easily  handled. 

Free — Book  on  Hy-RIb  Concrete  Silos  and  Farm 
Buildings. 

For  Reinforced  Concrete  Roads 

RIB  METAL,  as  shown  below,  consists  of  a  panel  of  rigid  steel  bars, 
handled  as  easily  as  a  single  bar.  Imbedded  in  the  concrete,  it  prevents 
cracks  in  roads  and  pavements.    Also  used  for  culverts,  sewers  and  conduits. 

TBUS-CON  ARMOR  PLATE  protects  expansion  joints  in  concrete  pave- 
ments, so  that  the  exposed  edges  do  not  chip  off  under  traffic. 

Free — Book  on  Concrete  Roads  and  Pavements. 

CONCRETE  SILO  CO. 

210  Security  Mutual  Life  Bldg\,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Distributors  for  TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEED  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


the  summer  time,"  she  said,  sud- 
denly cool  again. 

"But   what    will    the  neighbors 

say?" 

"Nothing  worse  than  they  said  be- 
fore. It  was  a  neighbor  that  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  I  move  into  the 
barn." 

Without  a  word  he  turned  from 
the  place,  and  she  saw  through  the 
window  that  he  had  re-entered  the 
rig  and  was  driving  off.  With  the 
tears  streaming  down  her  face,  she 


dragged  out  her  trunk  and  com- 
menced to  pack.  But  it  was  soon 
time  for  the  preparation  of  the  even- 
ing meal  and  when  it  was  upon  the 
table  Tod  came  in  and  ate  silently. 
But  after  the  men  had  trailed  out 
he  crossed  over  and  stood  awk- 
wardly by  her  chair. 

"Possession  may  be  nine  points. 
Myrtle,"  he  said,  "but  I've  got  the 
tenth  and  deciding  point  here.  Want 
to  look  at  it?" 

And  he  spread  the  plans  for  a 
new  house  out  upon  the  table. 


Nebraska's  Pure  Seed  Law 


New  Inspector  Takes  Up  Her  Duties 


ISS    LOUISE    ALLEN,  for- 
merly  seed    inspector  for 
the  state    of  Washington, 
'  bas     recently     been  ap- 

pointed seed  inspector  for  Nebraska 
and  has  taken  up  her  duties  of  ex- 
amining the  stock  of  seed  on  hand 
at  the  wholesale  houses  of  the  state, 
acting  under  Nebraska's  new  pure 
seed  law.   This  is  a  good  law,  and, 


Building-  a  Modern  Concrete  Road,  reinforced  with  Rib  Metal. 
Joints  protected  by  Trus-Con  Armor  Plates, 


Expansion 


A  Power  "Washer  That's  Simple 
And  Easy  To  Operate. 


The  "Eclipse"  Power  Washer 
made  better  or  to  work  easier, 
you'll  put  your  O.  K.  on  it. 

Handsomely  finished.  Natural  color 
cypress  tub.  Hoops  and  mechanical 
parts  in  aluminum  bronze,  best  last- 
ing finish.  All  mechanical  parts  sub- 
ject to  strain  are  malleable,  no  chance 
of  breaking.  Metal  frame  ball-bear- 
ing wringer  positively  strongest  made. 

FAIRBANKS- 
MORSE  CO. 

have  a  reputation  of  high  repute  and 
when  they  endorse  or  place  a  product 
on  the  market  you  uan  depend  on  it  as 
the  HIGH  STANDARD  with  their 
reputation  back  of  it. 

These  Improvements 

The  "Eclipse"  Power 
Washer,  ''Eclipse*'  Elec- 
tric Washer  and  our  New 


couldn't  possibly 
After  you've  seen 


Improved  "Eclipse"  Platform  Washer. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

He  will  have  to  admit  when  you  insist  on  an  "Eclipse"  I 
asher  that  >ou  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  If  he| 
oesn't  handle  it  write  us  direct. 

Fairbanks- Morse  Co.,  9th  and  Harney  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


AVERAGE  1 7c  A  POUND  FOR  YOUR  HOGS 

I'.ui'  her  your  hops,  cure  your  meat  witli  Wrigfht'ss  Ham.  Pickle  and 
smoke  it  with  Wright's  Condensed  Smoke.  Sell  meat  by  parcel 
pOSl   to  Citj    I  le,     IET  UNCLE  SAM  BE  YOUR  ERRAND  BOY. 

Wright's  Ham  Fickle,  a  scientific  combination  of  meat  curing 
materials  all  leeommended  by  Dept  of  Agriculture.  A  $1.00  box 
cures  a  barrel  of  meat. 

Wright's  Condensed  Smoke,  a  liquid  made  from  hickory  wood, 
for  smoking  all  meats.  A  75c  bottle  smokes  a  barrel  of  meat.  S«iul 
name*  of  five  neighbors  who  cure  meat  for  Pree  Sample  and  Book. 

IVRIG.HT  CO.i  Ltd.  820  Broadway,  Kansas  city,  Mo. 
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"THE  MAN  WHO  DOES  THINGS  WITH  CORN" 


When  writing  to  advertlHers  kindly 
mention  Twentieth  Cteiitmy  Farmer. 


Stronger  Gates 

Hoi  Id    fitpel   bnrs  Instead 


i>l  woven  wire.  Doubls 

BUtOBltl  lo  latch  locks 
Kate.  The  whole  gate 
raises  over  rninw  banks. 
Also  manufacture  stool 
Kami    l'YlHV  Font-. 


C.  t i.  aa.de,  40  main  St.,  Iowa  Tails,  la. 


Louise  Allen 

with  strong  enforcement,  should  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  state  at  large. 

This  law  covers  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural seeds,  principal  of  which 
are  alfalfa,  barley,  blue  grass,  brome 
grass,  clovers,  corn  (sweet  and 
field),  flax,  millet,  oats,  rye,  sor- 
ghum, timothy  and  wheat. 

Every  parcel,  package  or  lot  of 
agricultural  seeds  containing  one 
pound  or  more  offered  or  exposed 
tor  sale  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  for 
use  within  this  state  shall  have  af- 
fixed there  to,  in  a  conspicuous  place 
c;n  the  outside  thereof,  distinctly 
printed  in  the  English  language,  in 
legible  type,  not  smaller  than  eight- 
point  heavy  Gothic  caps,  or  plainly 
written,  a  statement  as  follows: 

The  name  of  the  seed. 

The  name  and  address  of  the 
seedsman. 

Statement  of  purity  if  below  stan- 
dard fixed  by  law. 

Marked  standard,  if  so  or  above. 

Place  where  grown. 

All  agricultural  seeds  must  be 
true  to  the  name  under  which  they 
are  sold. 

Seeds  containing  noxious  weed 
seeds,  such  as  dodder,  quack  grass, 


wild  mustard^  Canadian  thistle,  wild 
oats,  corn  cockle,  cannot  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  in  this  state. 

Certain  other  weed  seeds  shall  be 
considered  as  impurities  in  agricul- 
tural seeds  if  present  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  2  per  cent,  but  such 
seeds  can  be  sold  if  labeled  to  show 
the  percentage  of  such  seeds  present. 

Sand,  dirt,  chaff,  broken  seeds  and 
seeds  not  capable  of  germination  are 
also  considered  impurities.  Seeds 
below  standard,  except  in  the  case 
of  noxious  weed  seeds,  can  be  sold 
if  labeled  to  show  the  percentage  of 
impurities  and  germination. 

The  law  fixes  a  fee  of  50  cents  f o  • 
making  the  analysis  of  seeds  sub- 
mitted, to  this  department. 

The  penalty  for  the  violation  of 
the  pure  seed  law  of  Nebraska  is 
fixed  in  the  law. 

The  enforcement  of  this  law  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  food  commission 
and  the  department  is  now  fully 
equipped  to  handle  such  seeds  as  are 
submitted  for  analysis. 

Address  all  samples  of  seed  for 
analysis  and  requests  for  copies  of 
the  law  to  Clarence  E.  Harman,  dep- 
uty commissioner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Get  Our  New 

Catalogue 

of  Furniture,  Draperies, 
Rugs  and  Kitchen  Ware. 

With  this  book  in  your  home 
you  can  buy  by  mail  from  the 
large  assortments  of  Omaha's 
quality  furniture  store  just  as 
well  as  if  you  came  into  the 
store.  We  want  you  to  visit  us 
when  in  Omaha,  but  in  the 
meantime  write  us  for  the  cata- 
logue. 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co. 

415-17  Sonth  16th  St.,  Omaha. 


NEW  IDEAL 
SEED  CORN  TESTER 


Test  your  corn  In  the  siime  soil  you  plant  your 
crop.    It  Is  tho  only  correct  way  to  make  a  test. 

Most  complete  (mint  mi'rle.  Rucks  keep  traclt 
c >r  to- ting  and  when  not  testing  a  splendid  drying 
rack  for  fall  »s.-.  J6.00  buys  a  420-ear  testor 
and  rack.    Write  for  catalogue. 

SHRAUGER  &  JOHNSON, 


410  Walnut  St.,  Atlantic,  la. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Said  a  little  wandering  maiden 
To  a  bee  with  honey  laden, 
"Bee,  at  all  the  flowers  you  work. 
Yet  in  some  does  poison  lurk  " 


Queen 


"That  I  know,  my  little  maiden," 
Said  the  bee  with  honey  laden; 
"But  the  poison  I  forsake. 
And  the  honey  only  take  *' 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment. Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Worker 


"Cunning  bee  with  honey  laden, 
That  is  right,"  replied  the  maiden. 
"So  will  I,  from  all  I  meet, 
Only  draw  the  good  and  sweet." 

—  Anonym  us 


Prone 


The  Editor's  Coiner 
The  bird  stories  are  over.  There 
are  ever  and  ever  so  many  more 
kinds  of  birds  in  the  corn  belt 
than  we  told  you  about,  but  if  you 
learn  all  those  kinds  you  will  have 
a  good  start  toward  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  your  bird  neighbors. 
Spring  is  nearly  here.  In  less  than 
a  month  the  first  venturesome 
robins  and  bluebirds  will  be  here 
calling  and  calling  from  tree  top  to 
tree  top.  Watch  the  birds  as  they 
come  and  learn  to  know  them.  If 
you  see  a  bird  that  you  do  not  know, 
watch  him  carefully,  notice  his  color 
arid  markings,  learn  what  you  can 
of  his  habits,  listen  closely  to  his 
song,  and  write  in  to  the  editor  of 
this  department,  giving  as  full  a 
description  as  possible.  We  will  be 
very  glad  to  tell  you  his  name  if 
your  description  is  good  enough  so 
we  can  recognize  him.  A  number  of 
you  have  bird  guides.  There  were 
ever  so  many  letters  received  here 
asking  where  they  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  no  doubt  numbers  more 
bought  them  in  your  home  towns. 
These  will  help  you  know  the  birds 
and  you  will  get  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  out  of  them  during  the 
coming  months. 

Within  a  few  weeks  we  will  start 
a  new  series  of  stories,  which  we 
hope  you  will  like  as  well  as  you 
did  the  birds.       HOME  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story) 
Herding  Cattle 
By  Wesley  Mansfield,  Aged  13,  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  Neb. 
I  herded  cattle    in    western  Ne- 
braska.   My  chief  companions  were 
my  two  dogs,  Snip  and  Jack.,  and  my 
pony.   He  was  a  very  beautiful  pony 
— all  black  but  one  white  foot,  and 
as  tame  as  a  kitten,  and  could  go 
vary  fast.   My  dogs  were  shepherds, 
very  kind  and  smart.    I  used  to  go 


as  far  as  ten  miles  from  home  with 
these  cattle. 

In  order  not  to  have  to  drive 
them  home  at  night,  there  was  a 
large  corral  to  put  them  in  out 
there.  Every  evening  about  7  o'clock 
niy  old  dogs  and  pony  and  I  would 
go  home.  The  way  I  passed  the 
time  away,  I  had  dugi  a  cave  under 
some  roots  of  a  tree  near  the 
creek  and  had  some  story  books  in 
the  cave  to  read. 

One  afternoon  about  3  o'clocki  it 
started  to  rain  and  hail  and  the  wind 
blew  very  hard.   My  cattle  started  to 


drift  with  the  storm.  With  my 
faithful  dogs  and  pony,  I  tried  to 
stop  them,  but  could  not.  The 
|  storm  ceased  about  5  o'clock,  so  I 
'  started  them  back  to  the  corral,  but 
when  I  got  to  the  creek  it  was  run- 
ning so  fast  I  could  not  cross.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  my  cave  was  on 
this  side  of  the  creek.  Some  of  my 
dinner  was  left  and  I  ate  it  for  sup- 
per. The  cattle  laid  down  and  I 
staked  my  pony  out  and  my  two 
dogs  went  into  the  cave  with  me  to 
sleep.  It  was  nice  and  dry  in  the 
cave.  Some  might  think  I  would  be 
afraid,  but  with  my  two  dogs  I  knew 
I  was  safe. 

I  woke  up  the  next  morning  just 
as  the  sun  was  rising  over  the  hills. 
It  was  a  very  beautiful  sight.  The 
creek  had  gone  down.  I  crossed  the 
creek  and  corraled  the  cattle  and 
went  home  to  get  some  breakfast. 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  cha'.m,  sprocket*  ami 
wdaleiXew  Departure  Omitrr-ltrakn  and 
Jul)*:  Puncture  Proof  Tire*;  hluhent  i/rnde 
equipment  and  many  ad  v  a  need  features 
poseeiwed  by  nootuer  wheels.  Guaranteed 
for  6  )/ears. 

FACTORY  PRICES  .^.EE 

others  auk  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reli- 
able models  from  (13  up.  A  few  good 
second-hand  machines  83  to  SB 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

promt,  fretght  prepaid,  anywhere  In  U.S. 
without  a  rent  in  advance.  BO  M»T  HL'Y  a  bicycle 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  an  none  at  an//  price  until 
you  set  our  big  new  catalog  and  special  price*  mnd  <•  mar. 
tgunu  new  offer.  A  postal  brlngseverythlng.  Write  It  now 
TluCC  Coaster-Brake  Rear  \\  ln-.-l  <,  lampn.  parts 
I  nibv  and Hundrlos/iar/usua/ price*.  Rlrler  Agents 
everywhere  are  coining  money  soiling  our  bicycles.  tires 
and  Hundrles.   Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.    DEPT.p1Be,  CHICAGO 

Real  Fresh  Prnun  Ijke 
Superior  HerrliiK,  from 
our  own  Fishery,  spe- 
cial for  family  use;  $3.60 
per  100  lbs.  In  box.  New 

ELLINGSON  >  HANSON.  D.ilulh,  Mm 


Salted  $3.50  100  lbs.  keg. 


Salzer's  Tested 
Seeds  at 
MoneySaving 


Prices 


(Honorable  Mention) 
A  Bear  Story 
By  Willie  Splichal,  Aged  9,  Cheney, 
Neb. 

I  am  a  cub  bear.  I  live  in  a  large 
den  on 'the  mountain.  I  was  told 
to  stay  in  until  I  was  old  enough  to 
go  out.  My  brother  went  out  and  a 
man  killed  him.  One  day  my  father 
and  mother  were  out,  so  I  thought  I 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE   NINETEEN)  . 


SALZER 


Six 

'generous 
.packages, 
'enough  to  fur- 
nish rich.  Juicy 
egetables.and  lots 
and  lots  of  them,  dur- 
ing Spring  and  Summer. 
One  package  each.  Earliest 
Cabbage,  Shorthorn  Carrot, 
Earliest  Cucumber,  Prizehead 
Lettuce,  Flashlight  Radish,  Onion 
Mixture,  all  for  10  cents. 

Special  Offer 

These  six  vegetable  seeds  and  one 
package  each  of  Salzer's  Radiant 
Sweet  Peas,  Elegant  Asters,  Gorgeous 
Eschscholtzias,  Blue  Cornflower,  Bril- 
liant Poppies,  Sunny  Cosmos,  all  for 
20c,  postpaid.  Or,  send  25c  and  get 
both  collections  and  our  great  Novelty 
Red Jiiding  Hood  Tomato.   Send  for 

Big  Free  1914  Catalog  ue 
127  S.  Eighth  St.,  La  Crowe,  Wu. 


SEEDS 

Fresh.  Reliable,  Pure 
Guaranteed  to  Please 

Every  Gardener  and 
Planter  should  test  the 
superior  merits  of  Our 
Northern  Grown  Seeds. 
SPECIAL  OFFER 
FOR  10  CENTS 
we  will  send  postpaid  our 
FAMOUS  COLLECTION 

1  pky.  GO  Day  Tomato  ....  2')- 

1  pill.  Trincesl  Radish  ....  19a 

1  ptg.  Self-droirins  Celery  .         .         .         J  n 

1  pkt>  Early  Arrow-head  Cabbage  •  .  .  ISfl 
1  pkR.  Fnllerton  Market  Lettnee  .  •  .  10a 
Also  12  Varieties  Choice  Flower  Seeds  .         .  He. 

ll.ufl 

Write  today!  Send  10  cents  to  help  pay  postage  and 
packing  and  receive  the  above  "Famous  Collection,"  to- 
gether with  our  New  and  Instructive  Garden  Gaide. 

GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 
386  Rose  St.  Rockford,  Illinois 


Picture  Contest  No.  1 1 


Pure 
Alfalfa.  Clov- 
er.Timothy,  Marquis  spring 
wheat,  Corn,  Sweet  Clover  are  always 
Galloway  Hi-Quality"   brand.  Guaranteed 
pure.  Ask  for  free  samples.  My  new,  big,  free 

Pure  Seed  Book  lor  1914 
is  packed  with  pictures,  methods  of  advanced 
planters,  profitable  big  crop  information.  Lowest 
prices  on  field,  garden  seed,  plants,  shrubs  and 
trees.  Tells  about  "NITRAGIN,  "the  seed  Inoculator 
that  makes  big,  heavy  stands  of  Alfalfa,  Clover 

*  at  I    I    fllAf  A  V  BROS  -BOWMAN  CO. 

uALLUnAT  ff^r,?,^ 


Hog 


Pasture  Mixture 

GRISWOLD'S  "READY  QUICK" 


Just  what  the  hogs  like.  Ready  in  6  or  8  weeks. 
Can  be  sown  early  or  late.  14  different  grains  and 
forage  plant  seeds.  Good  for  cattle  and  sheep,  too. 
Will  produce  15  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre  durii  | 
season.  Write  for  free  hook  of  money-saving  prices 
on  this  wonderful  mixture  and  all  kinds  of  seed. 
Griswold  Seed  Co.,  155  So.  10th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verse  about 
this  picture  will  receive  a  book  as  a 
prize.  Make  your  verse  bright  and 
original.  Tell  us  what  you  would 
say  and  do  if  you  were  in  their 
places.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 


that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all 
considered,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  verse,  in  awarding  prizes. 
Verses  must  be  addressed  to  Picture 
Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  March  8.  The 
winners  in  contest  No.  10  will  be 
announced  in  the  next  issue. 


OffEJU 

Now  la  the 

Time  to  Buy 

Prices  lowest  in 
years.  Buy  be- 
fore advance  andfsave  money,  (jet  our  special  low  prices 
and  free  samples  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleancd 
Tested  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  Also  Alfalfa.  Alsike, 
Sweet  Clover.  . ill  kinds  pin  seed.  7$-page  catalog  free, 
quoting  all  field  seeds.  Save  money  by  writing  at  once. 
A.  A.  BERRY  iESO  CO.,    Box  107o     CLARINDA.  IOWA 

SWEET  CLOVER 

The  new  pasture  and  forage  clover.  Equal  to 
alfalfa  In  productiveness.  Sample  seed  and  cir- 
cular giving1  directions  for  growing'  mailed  free 
oa  request.  Also  copy  of  our  large  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds.  Ask  for  1L 
*OWA  SEED  CO.  Dept.  -     Des  Moines,  low*. 

This  paper  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement  of  an  un- 
reliable firm,  nor  one  which  does 
not  do  exactly  as  it  advertises. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  eret  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  ecing  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
2S52  North  20th  Street.  OMAHA.  NEB 


Do  You  Have  to 
be  Shown? 


I'm  told  that  I  haVe  the  best 
««S quality  of  seed,  give  the  largest 
packages  and  have  the  most  com- 
mon-sense Seed  Book  in  the  bunch. 
And  I'm  willing  to  admit  it. 
Do  you  have  to  be  shown? 
All  right.  I  llveclose  totheMls- 
souri  line  and  I'll  "show"  you. 

I'll  send  you  the  Seed  Book  and  a  big  pack- 
age of  garden  seed,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  NO  CHARGE  FOR  EITHER, 
and  you  need  not  even  send  the  postage  un- 
less you  wish. 

I  also  have  guaranteed  Clover  and  Al- 
falfa, and  all  kinds  of  farm  seed  at 
Farmer's  Prices.  Shall  I  send  you  free 
samples  of  these  also? 

HENRY  FIELD,  Pres. 
HENRY  HELD  SEED  CO..  Boi   12 .  Shenandoah.  Iowa 


THERE  IS  MONEY  in  growing 
Shallu,  new  grain  from  I  ndia ;  also  called 
Egyptian  wheat.  Yields  100  bushels  grain 
per  acre  and  large  quantities  hay.  Drought 
resistant.  Full  description  and  sample  free_ 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS;  10c  Premium 
Offer — Send  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  regu- 
lar 10c  packet  Fireball  Beet,  10c  packet  Im- 
proved Big  Boston  Lettuce,  10c  packet  of  Sunshine 
Muskmelon.  5c  packet  Petrowski  Turnip.  10c  packet 
Vegetable  Marrow  and  coupon  good  for  10c  on  any 
order  of  60c  or  over.    Seed  Book  Free. 

0e  GIORGI  BROS.,  14.17  3d  St.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


PEACHBLOW  POTATOES 

Early  Ohlos,  Cobblers,  all  the  best  yielders.  Pure 
northern  genuine  Red  River  stock.  Grown  from  special 
heavy  yielding  seed,  free  from  blight  or  scab.  Guaran- 
teed best  seed  stock.  Write  today  for  our  76-page  cata- 
log and  circ'tar  on  Potato  Growing.  Double  your  yields 
and  profits.  One  customer  made  $225  an  acre.  Write 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    Box  307     CLARINDA,  IOWA 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID 

EVERY  WOMAN  HEA  OWN  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 

Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOIt  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we    publish  four 
times  a    year     the  well-known 
fashion  book,  '  every  WOMAN  HER 

OWN  DRESMAKER." 

The  Spring  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  n  copy  or  20 
cent*  a  year,  "every  woman  her 

OWN      DRESSMAKER"      I  e  lls  how 

to  make  Coats,  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes,  Clothes 
for  Hoys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  docs 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRE3SMAKER" 
lour  limes  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladles,  Misses  and  Chlld- 
dren. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IP  you  use 
patterns,  or  if  you  order  any  pattern 
«hown  In  thla  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazlno,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  Issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 


Description  of  Patterns 

6218 — Ladies'  Four-Gore  Skirt— This  is  a 
good  model  for  part  of  a  costume  or  for 
use  with  separate  waists.  It  may  have 
the  normal  waist  or  the  high  style  of 
finish.  It  has  four  gores,  with  a  tab 
extension  at  the  knee  in  front  and  a 
wide  panel  effect  in  the  back.  It  is 
here  the  closing  is  placed.  The  skirt 
pattern  No.  6218  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30 
inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Width  of  skirt  at  lower  edge  2%  yards. 

60(3— Girls'  Dress— This  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  may  be  made  with  long  or 
short  sleeves.  The  collar,  cuffs  and  belt 
are  of  contrasting  material.  The  frock 
is  ouite  easy  to  make  and  may  be  con- 
structed of  wash  goods  or  woolen  goods. 
The  pattern  6003  is  out  In  sizes  6  to  12 
years.  Medium  size  requires  3V&  yards 
of  26-Inch  material  and  *\  of  a  yard  of 
27-Inch  contrasting  goods. 

6337— Ladies'  Waist  - Linen,  madras  or 
China  silk  can  be  used  for  this  wnlst. 
The  waist  can  be  made  with  either  the 
long  or  short  sleeves.  The  vest  can  bo 
used  or  not  as  preferred.  The  pattern 
6337  Is  cut  In  sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  1% 
yard!  of  44-irVOB  material,  3  yards  of 
narrow  lace  plaiting  and  %  yard  of  wldo 

plaiting. 

4634— Ladles'     One-Piece     Aprnn— fling- 


ham,  percale  or  chambray  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  this  nice  ap- 
pearing and  serviceable  apron,  which  can 
be  made  with  or  without  sleeves  and  is 
simple  to  fashion.  The  pattern  4634  is  cut 
in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  will  require  4% 
yards  of  27-inch  or  3V4  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

5630— Ladies'  Apron  or  House  Dress- 
Linen,  gingham  or  percale  can  be  used  to 
make  this  dress,  with  the  trimming  of  in- 
sertion. The  garment  closes  at  the  left 
side  of  the  front.  The  pattern  5630  is  cut 
in  sizes  32  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  ty2  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial or  414  yards  of  44-inch  goods,  with 
54  yard  of  Insertion. 

6205— Girls'  1  >ress— Any  of  the  woolen 
materials  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress. 
The  dress  Is  made  with  the  long  shoulder 
effect  and  the  long  or  short  sleeves  can 
be  used  The  dress  closes  at  the  front. 
The  pattern  6205  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  S,  10  and 
12  years.  Age  X  years  requires  3Vfe  yards 
of  36-inch  material  or  2%  yards  of  44-lnch 
goods. 


When  ordering  bo  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full  and  to 
glvo  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat-, 
tern  you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  ago.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 
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This  Compass  Watch  is 
free.  No  fake  about  it 
either  —  it's  really  and 
truly  free. 

Get  your  father,  mother, 
or  big  brother  or  some 
neighbor  to  subscribe  for 
the.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  or  renew  their 
subscription  for  one  year 
at  the  regular  price  of 
$1.00,  and  we  will  send 
you  this  watch  free.  It's 
new  and  just  out  and  will 
please  you.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  run  and  keep  ac- 
curate time. 


A  Watch  and  a  Mariner's 
Compass  are  two  indispensable 
articles  to  a  proper  equipment 
for  hunting,  fishing,  outings, 
hikes  or  cross-country  runs 

The  "PATHFINDER"  Watch 
combines  these  two  necessities 
without  sacrificing  the  effici- 
ency or  appearance  of  either. 

It  is  a  14-size,  thin  model. 
German  -  silver  nickel  -  plated 
case,  open  face,  Arabic  dial, 
with  red  minute  numerals 
around  outer  margin,  "pull-out" 
stem  set,  and  is  guaranteed  a 
first-class  time-keeper. 

The  unique  location  of  the 
compass  in  a  recess  formed  in 
the  top  of  the  watch  crown 
obviates  all  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  the 
case  or  distorting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  watch  to  accommo- 
date the  compass,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  compass  is  far 
enough  removed  from  the  steel 
parts  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent its  being  deflected  thereby. 


Every  Boy  Scout 
should  have  one. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  get  it 
today. 

Address, 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  % 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Ranch  or  Man? 

Pretty  Molly  Perkins  took  a  homestead 
in  the  "west; 

Her  quarter  of  a  section  was  the  love- 
liest and  best, 

And  proudly  did  her  heart  beat  in  Molls 
Perkins'  breast. 

Pretty  Molly  Perkins  lived  alone  upon 
her  claim, 

But  the  men  for  miles  about  her  soon 

heard  about  this  dame, 
\nd   they   called   at    Molly's  homestead 
with  marriage  as  their  aim. 

And  there  was  one  among  them— his 
name  was  just   plain  Jim— 

But  he  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  won- 
drous strong  of  limb, 

And  Molly  soon  admitted  that  she 
thought  a  heap  of  him. 

But  Jim  would  have  a  wedairig  without 

four  year's  delay, 
Which  meant    that    Molly's  homestead 

must  just  be  thrown  away, 
And  Molly  thought  about  it  for  many  a 

troubled  day. 

So  pretty  Molly  Perkins  just  thought 
and  thought  and  thought, 

And  she  grew  more  undecided  the  more 
her  hand  was  sought— 

And  that's  the  situation  the  last  word 
that  we  caught. 

—Arthur  Chapman  in  Denver  Republican. 


Our  Home  Chat 

"The  ability  to  cook  and  manage 
a  home  well  is  hereditary,"  stated 
the  man  emphatically. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 
asked  the  woman. 

"Why,  several  things.  For  in- 
stance, my  wife's  mother  is  a  fine 
cook,  seamstress  and  homemaker, 
and  my  wife  is,  too,  and  from  the 
time  my  daughters  were  little  tots 
they  took  to  housework  like  ducks 
to  water.  And  I've  known  a  lot  of 
cases  of  that  kind." 

"But  each  of  these  women  you 
mention,"  said  the  woman,  "was 
brought  up  by  a  mother  who  loved 
her  work  and  took  pride  in  doing  it 
well.  None  of  them  lived  in  a  house- 
hold where  the  home  work  was  con- 
sidered degrading  drudgery,  did 
they?" 

"No,"  said  the  man,  "None  of  my 
family  or  my  wife's  looked  at  it  that 
way." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  woman, 
"you  can  hardly  be  sure  the  ability 
is  inherited.  It's  training — uncon- 
scious, perhaps,  but  training  just  the 
same.  You  remember  how  Tom 
Sawyer  got  the  fence  whitewashed? 
The  boys  made  fun  of  him  when  they 
thought  he  had  to  do  the  work 
against  his  will,  but  when  he  con- 
vinced them  that  he  was  doing  it 
for  fun  they  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  helping  him.  It's  the  same  way 
with  the  family.  If  the  women  hate 
their  work  and  complain  about  hav- 
ing to  do  it,  the  girl  children  will 
hate  and  avoid  it,  too.  But  if  the 
women  talk  about  it  as  if  it  were  a 
game  they  liked  to  play,  the  chil- 
dren will  be  in  a  hurry  to  join  in  it 
and  will  take  pride  in  doing  it  well." 

"Maybe  you're  right,"  said  the 
man,  "but  I  still  think  it  is  an  in- 
herited gift." 

The  woman  got  the  last  word,  as 
usual.  "Maybe  you're  right,  she 
said,  "but  I'd  be  willing  to  guarantee 
that  any  girl  brought  up  in  your 
family  would  be  a  good  housekeeper, 
no  matter  what  her  ancestry  might 
be."  HOME  EDITOR. 


Be  Your  Own  Paper  Hanger 

The  cost  of  hiring  a  professional 
to  hang  paper  is  just  about  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  the  paper.  Besides, 
such  men  are  hard  to  get  just  when 


you  most  want  them,  and  some  of 
them,  rushed  as  they  are  during  the 
busy  season,  have  the  disagreeable 
habit  of  promising  days  or  even 
weeks  before  they  appear,  yet  you 
must  have  your  rooms  dismantled, 
ready  for  them.  By  doing  the  work) 
yourself  this  unpleasant  feature  is 
avoided,  and  by  choosing  some  rainy 
day  the  man  of  the  house  can  easily 
learn  the  knack  of  doing  the  hard 
part.  Of  course,  you  think  if  it  were 
not  for  the  ceiling,  it  would  be  easy 
enough,  but  after  a  little  practice  the 
"gudle  man"  will  declare  it  the 
easiest  part,  because  there  is  no  pot- 
tering with  fitting  around  casings. 

Have  a  long  plank  laid  upon 
chairs  or  boxes  upon  which  to  stand. 
A  new  broom  or  whisk  broom  will 
serve  to  brush  the  paper  down  in 
place.  Any  old  soft  brush,  such  as  a 
whitewash  brush,  will  serve  to 
spread  paste.  Stir  up  flour  and 
water,  just  enough  water  to  get  the 
flour  smooth.  Then  pour  over  boil- 
ing water  until  it  thickens  and  is 
clear.  Do  not  set  it  on  the  stove  to 
boll,  as  this  injures  the  adhesive 
properties.  If  the  walls  are  new  or 
have  been  whitewashed,  wash  over 
with  vinegar  to  destroy  the  lime. 

Have  a  long  table  or  board  upon 
which  to  work,  and  cut  all  the  strips 
of  ceiling  before  commencing,  laying 
them  in  regular  order  in  a  pile. 
Paste  half  of  the  first  strip,  then 
fold  the  end  oven'  to  middle,  with 
the  pasted  sides  together.  Shove  to 
one  side,  paste  the  other  half  and 
fold  end  upon  middle  in  same  way. 
Have  an  assistant  help  hold  the  strip, 
which  is  only  half  length  as  folded. 
Open  uj?  one  end  and  put  it  in  place 
in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of 
the  ceiling,  and  each  strip  should  be 
cut  so  as  to  come  down  on  the  side 
wall  four  inches  at  the  ends.  In 
putting  it  on  let  the  same  amount 
lap  down  the  side  wall  along  its  en- 
tire length.  This  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  process.  If  the  ceil- 
ing has  been  papered  before,  it  is 
easy  to  mark  just  where  the  old 
seam  came.  If  not,  measure  and 
mark  with  a  pencil  a  straight  line 
just  where  the  first  lap  should  come. 
The  extra  allowance  to  come  down 
the  sides  may  be  quite  useful  if  the 
wall  is  not  quite  plumb,  thus  saving 
any  chance  of  a  bare  spot  when  the 
border  is  put  in  place. 

As  fast  as  you  get  the  ceiling 
strip  in  place,  brush  it  down  tight 
with  the  brush  or  broom  and  keep 
working  from  right  to  left,  unfold- 
ing the  pasted  part  as  necessary  and 
holding  up  the  end  not  yet  used  by 
placing  a  roll  of  paper  under  it. 
Some  prefer  to  fold  the  pasted  strip 
back  and  forth  in  small  enough  folds 
that  they  can  rest  on  a  shingle.  This 
is  more  easily  held  up,  but  it  is 
harder  to  unfold. 

Cut  and  paste  the  second  strip, 
trimming  the  edge  that  goes  next  to 
the  last  strip  after  it  is  folded.  Put 
it  on  in  the  same  way,  matching  the 
edge  carefully  to  that  of  the  last 
strip.  Continue  till  the  ceiling  is 
covered. 

The  side  walls  will  require  more 
cutting  and  fitting,  and  it  is  well  to 
save  all  scraps,  for  they  may  fit  in 
nicely  somewhere.   Measure  the  side 


wall  so  that  two  or  three  inches  will 
come  under  border.  This  will  leave 
good  margin  for  keeping  every  notch 
so  that  it  will  be  covered  with  the 
border.  Take  the  upper  part  of  the 
first  strip  in  both  hands  and  fasten 
it  at  the  top  so  that  it  will  fall 
evenly  at  the  sides.  Put  in  place  and 
with  one  stroke  of  the  broom  fix  it 
firmly  down  through  the  middle  of 
the  strip;  then  work  out  sidewise 
from  this  until  every  portion  is  se- 
cured. The  next  strip  must  bet 
trimmed  on  the  side  that  goes  next 
to  the  last,  this  being  done  after 
pasting  to  insure  that  the  edges  are 
well  stuck.  If  there  is  at  any  time 
trouble  at  the  seams,  a  common  bed 
castor  rolled  over  them  will  make 
them  firm.  It  is  better  to  wait  ten 
minutes  after  the  strip  is  placed  be- 
fore this  finishing  is  done,  as  the 
paste  is  less  liable  to  press  out. 

After  the  side  walls  are  covered 
cut  the  border  in  strips  several  feet 
long,  folding  back  upon  the  pasted 
side  as  with  ceiling.  Commence  any 
place  convenient,  but  not  in  a  cor- 
ner. It  is  advisable  to  choose  a  point 
least  conspicuous,  for  if  the  line  is 
continuous  the  figure  may  not  match 
at  the  joining.  Work  from  right  to 
left,  and  if  the  ceiling  is  found  to 
sag  a  little  in  places  fix  your  border 
straight  along  the  line  of  the  lowest 
point:  then  it  will  not  wrinkle,  and 
if  there  is  a  place  where  it  does  not 
quite  fit  up  to  the  ceiling  line  the 
lap  of  ceiling  down  the  side  will  con- 
ceal the  defect. 

Avoid  starting  a  hot  fire  in  a 
newly  papered  room,  as  it  may  con- 
tract so  rapidly  that  it  will  crack. 

Never  paper  a  room  without  first 
removing  all  the  old  paper.  This  is 
easily  done  by  first  soaking  the  old 
paper  with  a  brush  or  cloth  dipped 
in  hot  water;  in  a  few  moments  it 
will  be  loosened  so  that  it  can  be 
peeled  off. 

A  little  powdered  alum  added  to 
the  paste  just  after  the  boiling 
water  is  poured  in  is  considered  by 
some  an  improvement. 

Have  plenty  of    clean    cloths  at 


hand  upon  which  to  wipe  your  fin- 
gers and  to  keep  the  pasting  board 
clean. 

Do  not  get  frustrated  if  your  first 
strip  of  ceiling  tears  a  little.  You 
can  paste  the  pieces  on  so  it  wilt 
never  be  noticed.  But  be  sure  that 
your  guiding  line  is  straight,  and 
that  the  inner  edge  of  the  strip  fol- 
lows it;  otherwise  there  will  be 
trouble  with  every  strip  put  on. 

See  that  the  edges  have  enough 
paste,  but  not  so  much  that  it  will 
squeeze  out  when  the  seam  is 
pressed  down. 

BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM. 


Sour  Cream  Nut  Cake 

I  am  a  reader  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer;  have  taken  it  for  sev- 
eral years  and  feel  as  though  I 
couldn't  be  without  it.  I  tried  the 
recipe  for  cream  nut  cake  the  .editor 
gave  and  it  proves  to  be  wonderful. 
I  am  sending  my  recipe  for  sour 
cream  nut  cake,  hoping  Mrs.  M.  may 
read  it  also: 

Break  two  eggs  in  a  cup.  Fill  up 
with  cream,  not  too  thick.  Put  into 
a  mixing  bowl  and  add  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  soda  and  one  cup  of 
sugar.  Beat  well.  Add  enough  flour 
to  make  a  stiff  batter,  mixing  in 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  the 
nuts.  Get  15  cents  worth  of  English 
walnuts;  take  half,  chop  fine, 
moisten  with  water  and  sift  over 
them  a  small  quantity  of  flour  to 
prevent  from  settling  to  the  bottom. 

Ice  the  top  of  cake  with  powdered 
sugar  mixed  with  water.  Moisten 
with  cream  and  put  the  half  walnuts 
on  top.  This  makes  a  very  good  nut 
cake.  MRS.  E.  McC. 

Nebraska. 


Youthful  Spenders 
A  widowr  charged  with  a  trust  es- 
tate for  three  children  recently  told 
the  court  that  the  expenses  of  the 
three  are  $50,000  a  year.  In  the  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  boys  was  a 
charge  for  three  dozen  bottles  of 
champagne,  and  a  hunting  trip  that 
cost  $2,500.  If  the  boys  ever  amount 
to  anything,  they  may  justly  regard 
themselves  as  self-made  men.  — 
Youth's  Companion. 
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GET  THE  GENUINE 


The  great  popularity  and  the  heavy  demand  for  the  famous  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes  made  only  by  the  F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe 
Co.  of  Milwaukee,  have  caused  dishonest  dealers  to  sell  cheap  and 
inferior  imitations  to  their  customers  when  the  genuine  Martha  Wash- 
ington was  wanted  and  asked  for. 


Martha 
Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 


I  Slip  them  on  and  off  at  will— elastic  at  the 
sides  insures  perfect  fit  and  free  action  of 
the  foot.    Get  rest,  relief  and  comfort.  t 

The  Mayer  trade  mark  and  the  name 
"Martha  Washington"  are  on  the  sole. 
If  you  do  not  find  these  marks,  you  are 
being  defrauded.   If  your  dealer  can- 
not supply  you,  write  to  us. 

F.  MATER  BOOT  &  SHOE  CO.,  MIsaufcM 


Dressy 
Neat 

Durable 
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The  General 
sayss" 

Eggs  are  eggs — when  your  hens 
don't  lay.  A  warm  chicken  house 
encourages  the  hens. 
Make  the  roof — and  sides  too — of 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

—The  label  guarantees  it  for  15 
years — the  three  biggest  mills  in 
the  roofing  industry  are  behind 
that  label. 

No  roofing  "testa"  can  give  you  that 
assurance. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  world's 
larqest  roofi.no  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.,    -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing. 

Install  YOUR  OWN 
Water  Works 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  for 
country  homes.  Complete  Byatem 
ready  to  install  $37.80.  Easily  In- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed.  Enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  I 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  Bend  name  today  for  big 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  shows 
hundreds  of  bargains  In  Pumps, 
Windmills,  and  everything  known 
In  Plumbing  Goods  direct  at  manu- 
facturers' prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO. 
1919  So.  6th  St.,  Si.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Here  is  a 
book  every 
engine  owner  needs 
—  It's  called  "The  Happy 
Engine  Owner" — Send  for  it. 

If  yon  own  a  gas  or  oil  engine,  if  yon 
mean  to  buy  one — you'll  value  this  book 
that  tells  all  about  ignition;  told  plainly  so 
every  one  will  understand  a  subject  that  is 
usually  a  mystery  and  consequently  at  the 
bottom  of  most  unnecessary  engine  troubles. 
This  book  will  make  your  engine  worth 
more  to  you. 

Send  name  of  yom  dealer,  tell  us  the  make  and 
size  of  the  engine  you  own,  or  are  going  to  buy, 
and  we'll  send  "The  Happy  Engine  Ov/ner"  free. 
Get  your  copy  now.  Then  insist  on  a  Wizard  and 
avoid  Ignition  troubles. 

The  Hercules  Electric  Co., 
2146  North  Western  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


On  the  South  American  Desert 


N Galloways 
i  tragi  n 


MAKES 

GROW  IN 
ANY  SOIL 


ALFALFA] 

Seed  inoculated  with  "NITR  AOrN"  produces  sure  and 
wonderful  crops,  i  I  v.  profits  and  sure  success  where 
you  have  failed  before.  Increases  crops  everywhere, 
Alfalfa  on  my  farm  last  yi  ar  produced  $90  per  acre. 
The  secret  Is  **NITKAOIN,"  pure  seed  and  knowing 
how  to  do  It  according  to  the  Oalloway  system. 

GET  FULL.  PART  I C  V  LA  H  S  TODAY 
'Write  a  postal  and  get  our  1914  Pure  Seed  Book  Free 
or  send  ten  cents  for  Oallowny's  02-p;t({e,  25-cent  A I 
falfa  book  cntltlcd"How  to  Grow  Alfalfa, the 
|  Wonder  Crop"— a  mine  of  valuable  Informa 
*  tlon;  tells  how  to  :  •  I  big;,  heavy  stands,  pre 
vent  winter  killing,  prepare  seed  bed,  about 
different  varieties,  planting  and  curing,  how 
to  Inoculate  seed  and  many  other  things. 
Galloway  Brothers-Bowman  Co. 
211  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LANI>  and  Water  Fowl..  Parol, 
ruined  HI'"  with  i  r>"  hi  Hfuwm. 
Hend  2r,  lor  my  valuable  IMiiHIraU'fl  de- 
WTlptlvu  Poultry  Hook  (or  19M.  Wrlto 
Henry  PHIc.  Ilox  ffj      ficcport,  IU. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


mm 


•VITA,  Peru— I  am  850  miles 
south  of  Panama,  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  great 
South  American  desert.  My 
last  letter  was  dated  In  the 
jungles  of  the  Ecuadoran  tropics. 
This  comes  from  a  country  as  dry 
as  any  part  of  the  Sahara.  The 
coast  about  me  is  all  sand  and  roclc, 
and  the  Andes  mountains,  which  lie 
close  behind,  are  as  sterile  as  the  driest 
part  of  our  great  western  plateau.  The 
first  port  after  leaving  Guayaquil  is 
Tumbez.  It  belongs  to  Peru,  but  it  lies 
just  over  the  Ecuadoran  line  and  is  an 
oasis  of  green. 

Beyond  Tumbez  the  desert  begins,  and 
it  extends  from  there  southward  down 
the  western  coast  of  the  continent  for 
a  distance  as  long  as  that  between  the 
Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Great  Salt  lake, 
Its  length  is  2,000  miles.  It  borders  the 
whole  of  Peru  and  takes  up  all  north- 
ern Chile,  extending  almost  to  Val- 
pariso.  In  no  place  is  it  more  than 
eighty  miles  wide,  and  yet  it  is  2,000  miles 
long.  At  its  eastern  edge  it  is  lost  in 
the  Andes,  which  arc  without  vegeta- 
tion clear  to  their  tops,  where  the  rocks 
are  lost  in  the  snow. 

I  have  seen  something  of  the  other 
great  deserta  of  the  world.  1  have  been 
on  the  edge  of  the  Kalahari  desert,  in 
South  Africa,  in  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Al- 
geria and  Egypt.  I  have  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Arabia  and  know  something 
of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  on  the  edge  of 
Mongolia.  None  of  them  is  like  the 
Peruvian  desert,  and  none  seems  to  be 
so  fated  a  desert  for  all  time  to  come. 

This  desert  is  shut  in  between  the 
ocean  and  the  great  wall  of  the  Andes. 
Tnosa  mountains  rise  almost  precapW 
tously  from  this  long  coastal  plain  and, 
they  are  among  the  highest  on  the 
earth.  They  are  so  high  and  so  cold 
that  they  squeeze  the  rain  out  of  the 
winds  from  the  east  that  bring  all  the 
moisture,  and  it  flows  down  their  east- 
ern slopes.  The  winds  here  all  come 
from  over  the  mountains,  but  the  water 
has  been  squeezed  out  of  them  on  their 
way,  and  when  they  flow  down  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Andes  they  are 
aa  dry  as  a  bone.  Their  load  has  al- 
ready been  dropped.  It  has  covered  east- 
ern South  America  with  tropical  ver- 
dure. It  has  filled  the  valleys  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  Prana  with  the  greatest 
water  supply  known  to  man,  and  has 
made  the  larger  part  of  this  continent 
bloom  like  a  garden. 

No   Need   for  Umbrellas 

On  the  side  of  the  Andes,  in  this  strip 
of  2,000  mMes,  about  the  only  waterl 
comes  from  the  melting  snows  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains.  It  seldom  rains. 
Pail  a  has  not  had  to  use  an  umbrella 
for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  and  wa- 
terproof coats  and  rubber  boots  would 
be  a  drug  in  the  market  anywhere  from' 
below  Tumbez  to  far  beyond  Antofa- 
gasta.  Indeed,  the  only  fertile  regions 
of  the  desert  are  where  the  snow-fed 
rivers  from  the  mountains  cross  it  and 
flow  out  to  the  sea.  There  are  fifty-five 
such  streams  along  the  coast  of  Peru; 
and  the  cultivatable  territory  watered  by 
them  has  an  area  of  1,500,000  acres.  Two- 
fifths  of  this  is  irrigated  and  already  in 
use,  and  it  produces  some  of  the  finest 
crops  of  the  world.  It  is  at  present  the 
most  important  part  of  Tern;  it  feeds 
most  o'f  the  people  and  supplies  a  vast 
deal  of  exports.  The  government  Is  now 
considering  the  further  development  of 
this  regjon  by  the  extension  of  the  irri- 
gation system,  ;ind  it  has  had  American 
engineers  here  going  over  the  ground. 

One  of  the  richest  of  these  desert  val- 
leys is  that  of  riurn,  which  is  not  far 
from  Palta.  Here  the  lands  are  Irri- 
gated by  the  Plnra  river  and  they  grow 
great  quantities  of  cotton,  sugar  cane 
and  grain  as  well  as  every  kind  of  fruit 
that  we  have  In  California.  There  are 
oases  along  every  stream  between  here 
and  f'allao,  and  T,lmn  Is  the  product  of 
the  Itlmac,  which  gathers  the  snows  of 
the  Andes  and  spreads  them  In  the-  shape 
of  water  out  over  the  plains. 

Palta  "  Desert  City 

I  am  writing  this  letter  at   Palta,  the 


port  for  the  Piura  oasis.  It  is  a  desert 
city,  with  streets  of  sand  and  one  and 
two-story  houses  made  of  a  framework 
of  wood  poles  and  bamboo  canes,  over 
which  is  spread  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
mud  that  dazzles  one's  eyes.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  houses  are  of  mud  and  fishing 
poles  smoothed  down  with  stucco.  The 
walls  are  painted  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  The  custom  house,  where  I 
stopped  when  I  came  to  the  wharf,  is 
bright  green,  and  when  I  passed  through 
the  p'.aza  behind  I  faced  a  big  church  of 
sky  blue  surrounded  by  buildings,  some 
of  which  were  as  yellow  as  gold.  This 
church  looks  out  upon  the  plaza,  which 
contains  about  the  only  vegetation  in  the 
whole  town.  This  is  a  garden  as  big  as  a 
bed  quilt,  filled  with  stunted  palm  trees 
and  thirsty-looking  tropical  plants.  There 
is  no  water  to  be  seen  outside  that  of 
the  ocean,  and  much  of  the  drinking 
supply  Is  peddled  about  upon  donkeys  in 
ten-gallon  kegs  from  house  to  house. 

The  most  of  the  traffic  of  Paita  Is 
upon  donkeys.  I  saw  caravans  of  them 
bringing  vegetables,  sugar  and  rice  to 
the  port,  and  when  I  went  to  the  post 
office  I  walked  by  the  side  of  the  mail 
wagon,  which  was  really  a  dray  drawn 
by  a  mule. 

Chief  Port  of  Northern  Peru 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Paita  is  the 
chief  port  of  northern  Peru,  and  it  prom 
ises  to  grow  very  fast  when  the  canal  is 
completed.  It  will  certainly  need  some 
sanitation  before  it  can  be  made  a  safe 
port  for  our  great  waterway.  Just  now 
the  town  swarms  with  fleas.  It  has  had 
bubonic  plague  in  the  past,  and  its  build- 
ings are  such  that  they  would  form  a 
paradise  for  the  plague-carrying  rats. 
Near  the  custom  house  a  large  ware- 
house is  now  going  up.  The  building  al- 
ready has  the  form  of  a  framework  of 
poles,  upon  which  they  are  tacking  canes 
of  split  bamboo.  It  rests  on  the  ground 
and  the  rats  will  be  able  to  climb  up  the 
walls  as  on  a  ladder.  The  streets  here 
are  not  paved,  and  the  sidewalks  are 
mostly  of  wood.  However,  the  air  is  so 
dry  that,  outside  the  bubonic  plague, 
which  has  now  disappeared,  the  region 
is  exceedingly  healthy,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  yellow  fever  has  never  been  known. 

During  my  stay  here  today  I  have 
tramped  through  every  part  of  the  town, 
vis  ting  the  main  streets  and  slums,  and 
have  not  had  one  offensive  smell  greet 
my  nostrils.  There  are  no  bad  odors  in 
the  desert.  In  this  dry  air  flesh  does 
not  rot,  and  you  could  leave  a  dead 
chicken  for  a  week  in  the  street,  and  if 
the  vultures  would  let  it  lie  there,  it 
would  not  emit  an  odor. 

The  air  is  such  that  it  sucks  the  juices 
out  of  anything  left  out  of  doors.  It  is 
as  healthful  as  Egypt.  It  will  keep  a 
corpse  or  a  mummy,  and  it  is  the  dry- 
ness nf  the  air  that  has  preserved  the 
mumm'es  of  Peru,  like  those  of  Egypt. 
There  are  many  ruined  cit;es  of  the  In- 
dians scattered  over  the  desert,  and  from 
some  of  them  mummies  have  been  dug 
which  look  almost  as  fresh  as  when 
they  were  buried.  They  are  quite  as 
fresh  as  the  mummies  in  the  museum 
at  Cairo.  They  were  usually  cured  in  a 
sitting  posture,  wrapped  in  cloth  and 
tied  up  with  string. 

During  my  last  visit  to  Peru  I  visited 
a  number  of  cities  from  which  such 
mummies  have  heen  dug,  and  near  them 
saw  piles  of  skulls  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  In  height.  Nothing  seems  to  decay 
in  the  desert,  and  there  are  long  lines 
of  skeletons  of  animals  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  sand. 

Landmarks    of    Unknown  Nations 

During  a  former  trip  to  this  desert  I 
visited  some  of  the  ruins  of  cities  that 
were  in  existence  long  before  the  Tncas 
came.  Tn  the  .Tequetepeque  (Hek-e-te- 
pe-kel  valley  hack  of  Pacasmayo  T  found 
a  large  mound  which  was  once  the  site 
of  a  palace  or  possibly  a  temple  devoted 
to  the  vestal  virgins  of  the  sun.  All 
about  mo  were  bits  of  pottery  of  an  un- 
known nation  of  the  pnst.  The  rem.ilns 
showed  thai  the  building  was  nearly 
square,   and  II    IV a 8  500  feet  wide  at  the 
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base.  It  was  made  of  adobe  and  then 
plastered  on  the  outside  with  mud  and 
washed  with  color. 

Not  far  from  that  place  up  in  the  An- 
des is  Caiamarca,  where  Atahualpa  was 
imprisoned  by  Pizarro  until  he  filled  the 
room  which  formed  his  cell,  as  high  as 
he  could  reach,  with  sold,  in  exchange 
for  his  liberty.  After  Pizarro  had  gotten 
the  gold  he  had  the  Inca  chief  killed.  A 
little  farther  south  of  here  is  the  town 
of  Trujillo,  which  was  founded  by  Pi- 
zarro and  named  in  memory  of  his  na- 
tive home  in  Spain.  The  town  is  older 
than  Lima,  and  it  has  now  about  15,000 
or  20,000  people.  There  are  great  ruins 
nearby. 

In  the  same  desert  is  the  Chuncana 
valley,  where,  a  short  time  ago,  T. 
Hewett  Myring  unearthed  pottery  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  peo- 
ple who  were  old  when  the  pyramids 
were  young.  They  lived  from  7,000  to 
10,000  years  ago.  They  had  a  remarkable 
civilization  and  the  pottery  was  equis- 
itely  shaped  and  of  remarkable  artistic 
beauty.  I  have  before  me  some  photo- 
graphs of  it  which  were  recently  taken 
for  the  London  News.  The  objects  are 
now,  I  believe,  in  th«  British  museum  in 
London. 

Desert  Wonderfully  Interesting 

I  finJ  the  desert  of  Peru  wonderfully 
interesting.  Parts  of  it  are  rocky,  like 
much  of  the  Sahara,  and  many  parts  of 
it  have  as  fine  sands  as  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  pyramids  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  In  some  places  the  sand  gathers 
in  drifts  or  great  mounds,  and  these 
mounds  are  moved  along  by  the  winds. 
The  mounds  are  in  the  shape  of -a  cres- 
cent. They  are  made  of  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  little  grains  of  sand  not  as  large 
as  a  mustard  seed,  which  the  winds  roll 
up  over  the  top  of  the  crescent.  These 
sand  mounds  travel  always  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  winds,  which  are  here  toward 
the  north.  They  climb  over  the  hills  and 
make  their  way  through  the  valleys. 
They  will  not  stop  for  roads  or  railroads, 
and  they  are  the  terror  of  the  civil  en- 
gineer. Some  of  the  railways  that  cross 
the  desert  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
them  again  and  again,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  keep  them  back  by  such  arrange- 
ments as  our  snowsheds  or  fences.  They 
have  to  be  shoveled  out  for  the  trains 
to  pass,  and  the  track  be  relaid  until 
they  have  gone  on. 

Such  sand  hills  often  cover  the  paths 
of  the  desert,  and  the  blowing  sand  fre- 
quently blots  out  the  landmarks. 

Business  for  Panama  Canal 

I  have  spoken  of  Paita  as  a  port  that 
will  furnish  business  for  the  Panama 
canal.  The  town  has  a  railroad  to  the 
Piura  valley,  which  is  about  sixty  miles 
inland;  and  I  am  told  that  this  road 
might  be  extended  a  distance  of  400  miles 
over  the  Andes  and  connect  with  the 
Maranon  river,  one  of  the  great  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon.  This  extension 
would  put  Paita  in  close  connection  with 
the  upper  Amazon  valley;  it  would  bring 
one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  South 
America  right  at  her  door,  and  make  it 
a  feeder  for  the  Panama  canal. 

As  it  is  now.  the  Piura  valley  promises 
to  furnish  a  big  export  of  cotton.  It  is 
there  that  grows  the  famous  native  cot- 
ton of  Peru,  a  cotton  which  brings  6  or 
7  cents  a  pound  more  in  our  markets 
than  that  we  raise  in  America,  and  that 
is  shipped  to  the  United  States  by  the 
thousands  of  bales.  The  native  Peruvian 
cotton  is  sometimes  called  vegetable 
wool.  It  has  a  long  fiber,  and  it  is  very 
like  wool  in  its  texture.  We  use  it  to 
mix  with  wool  for  the  making  of  hats, 
hosiery  and  underwear.  It  is  said  to 
give  the  cloth  a  finer  luster  and  to  ren- 
der it  less  liable  to  shrink. 

Home  of  the  Cotton  Plant 

Indeed,  this  land  seems  to  be  the  home 
of  the  cotton  plant.  Tt  was  growing  here 
when  Pizarro  came,  and  he  found  cotton 
cloth  in  the  tombs  of  people  who  lived 
long  before  the  Incas.  The  native  cot- 
ton grows  on  a  tree  which  will  continue 
to  yield  for  twenty  years  after  planting. 
It  is  usually  at  its  best  at  three  years, 
and  after  that  it  begins  to  decline.  The 
common  method  of  planting  is  to  put 
the  seeds  in  the  ground  with  a  stick, 
and  let  the  trees  reach  a  height  of  s-ix 
or  eight    feet.    After   that   they   are  cut 


back  from  >  ear  to  year  in  order  that  the 
crop  may  be  the  more  easily  gathered. 
On  other  plantations  a  single  sowing  is 
allowed  to  do  for  several  annual  crops. 
The  cotton  begins  to  ripen  about  ten 
months  after  it  is  planted,  and  the  prin- 
cipal yield  is  obtained  when  the  plants 
are  twenty  months  old. 

The  picking  is  done  by  the  native  men, 
women  and  children,  who  also  sort  the 
cotton  by  color  before  it  is  ginned.  I 
say  by  color,  for  much  of  this  Peruvian 
cotton  is  brown  or  red.  The  brown  cot- 
ton and  white  cotton  grow  on  the  same 
tree;  and  there  may  be  brown  and  white 


loads  of  galvanized  iron  pipe  and  of 
eight-inch  castiron  casings  for  the  Lobi- 
tos  oil  regions,  which  are  situated  about 
forty-five  miles  up  the  coast.  The  pipe 
comes  from  the  National  Tube  works  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  shippers  are  a  branch 
of  the  Standard  Oil  company.  1  do  not 
know  how  this  freight  got  to  our  Atlan- 
tic seaboard,  but  it  was  carried  down 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  there 
transferred  to  the  railroad  and  thence 
to  this  Peruvian  steamer.  The  freight 
must  be  heavy,  and,  considering  the 
handling  at  Panama,  the  rate  will  prob- 
ably be  cut   in  half  when  the  Panama 


A  Street  in  Salaverry — at  the  Back   is  the  Desert 


lint  in  the  same  boll.   The  colored  cot- 
ton is  largely  sold  to  the  Indians,  who 
use  it  for  their  ponchos  and  hammocks. 
Cotton   from   American  Seed 

In  addition  to  this  native  Peruvian  cot- 
ton, they  are  now  growing  American  up- 
land cotton  and  Sea  Island  cotton  from 
American  seed.  The  Sea  Island  cotton 
has  but  a  small  acreage,  and  its  produc- 
tion is  confined  to  several  small  valleys. 
The  American  cotton  will  yield  here  for 
three  years  without  replanting,  but  the 
plants  are  cut  back  every  year.  At  pres- 
ent the  cotton  exports  of  Peru  amount 
to  something  like  10:1,000  bales  yearly. 
About  12.000  bales  of  this  product,  is  con- 
sumed at  home.  There  are  seven  cotton 
factories  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  country,  five  of  them  being  in  the 
city  of  Lima. 

The  Peruvian  steamer  upon  which  I 
am  sailing  has  brought  here  two  barge- 


canal  is  completed.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  heavy  machinery  on  board  that 
has  come  the  same  way- 
Petroleum  and  Oil  Along  Sea  Coast 
Speaking  of  the  oil  fields  of  Peru,  I 
could  see  the  derricks  of  the  Petroleum 
port  of  Tarala  as  we  came  down  to 
Paita.  The  petroleum  is  found  there  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea  and  this  is  so  with 
other  oil  fields  all  along  the  coast.  They 
are  now  getting  out  petroleum  in  several 
provinces  in  Kcuador;  there  are  oil  wells 
at  Tumbez,  Peru,  and  there  is  a  refinery 
at  Zorritos,  where  forty-eight  wells  are 
now  working.  The  piping  we  have  on 
board  will  go  by  launch  to  the  oil  fields, 
and  the  castings  will  he  used  for  new 
wells.  They  are  now  discovering  oil  also 
in  southern  Peru,  and  are  even  boring 
wells  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  at 
an  altitude  of  two  miles  above  the  sea. 
There  the  oil  is  struck  at  about  800  feet. 


Ten  wells  are  already  working  and  each 
Is  yielding  an  average  of  fifty  barrels 
daily. 

The  petroleum  output  of  this  country 
is  now  more  than  1,000,000  barrels  per 
annum  and  the  business  is  at  its  begin- 
ning. More  than  600  wells  are  now  work- 
ing, and  of  these  300  are  in  the  old  fields 
of  »£orritos.  The  oil  is  of  a  high  gra<b' 
and  it  is  good  for  lighting  as  well  as  for 
fuel.  The  steamer  upon  which  I  now  am 
burns  fuel  oil  instead  of  coal,  and  we 
have  taken  on  a  fresh  supply  here.  Tho 
oil  is  stored  in  a  great  round  tank  on  tho 
bluffs  above  Patia,  and  a  pipe  from  the 
tank  runs  down  to  the  ocean  and  to  a 
little  oil  barge,  whence  it  Is  conducted 
into  the  reservoir  of  the  steamer. 
Landing  Done  in  Small  lioats 

The  landing  at  all  these  coast  ports 
is  done  in  small  boats.  The  momr-nt  our 
ship  came  to  anchor  at  Patia  whit  i 
boats  with  red  flags  started  out  from 
the  shore.  They  were  rowed  by  bare- 
footed Indian  sailors  clad  in  blue  with 
white  caps  on  their  heads.  Behind  them 
came  the  boats  of  the  natives  bringing 
vegetables  and  other  wares  out  to  the 
ship,  and  farther  back  still  were  towed 
the  great  barges  loaded  with  freight  to 
be  taken  away  on  the  steamer.  At  Eteri, 
the  port  nearest  here,  the  harbor  is  rough 
and  the  landing  of  passengers  is  by 
means  of  a  barrel,  the  half  of  which 
has  been  cut  away  and  turned  into  a 
chair.  The  passenger  takes  his  seat  in 
the  barrel,  whereupon  he  is  lifted  by  the 
crane  worked  by  the  engine  and  dropped 
over  the  side  into  the  boat.  In  the  same 
way  passengers  are  taken  from  the  boat 
to  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  I  saw  thr.-e 
women  brought  up  that  way  today.  One 
of  them  wrapped  her  head  in  her  shawl 
and  evidently  prayed  all  the  way  up. 

I  bought  a  Panama  hat  her  for  £2,  or 
$10.  It  was  brought  on  board  by  an  In- 
dian whose  first  price  was  £6. |  I  offered 
him  £1  10s  and  he  came  down  to  E5. 
At  the  last  moment  he  again  ap- 
peared and  took  £2.  The  hat  is  as  closely 
woven  as  the  finest  of  silk.  The  straws 
are  as  big  around  as  a  cambric  needle, 
and  so  soft  that  I  can  bundle  it  up  in 
my  pocket  and  hardly  know  it  is  there. 
The  Panama  hats  that  are  now  sold  so 
largely  In  our  stores  are  not  made  in 
Panama.  They  come  from  Ecuador,  Co- 
lombia and  northern  Peru,  being  shipped 
from  here  all  over  North  America  and 
to  Germany,  France,  England  and  to 
other  parts  of  South  America.  Just  now 
the  Ecuadorans  are  exporting  some  of 
the  straw,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  comes 
down  into  Peru  and  is  here  -worked  into 
hats. 

(Copyrighted,  lf»14.  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 
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THE  CHATHAM 
Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner 


Handles  70  Kinds  of  Seed  Grain  and  Grass  Seed 

From  Wheat,  It  takes  Wild  Oats.  Tame 
Oats,  Cockle,  Rye  and  Smut. 

Cleans  the  dirtiest  Flax.  Has  special 
knocker  and  skimmer  which  prevents  clog- 
gin?.  (Other  machines  choke  up.  I 

Takes  DoOder.Burn  Yard  Grass  and  Foxtail 
out  of  Alfalfa  and  Millet  "slick  asa  whistle." 

Takes  Buckhorn  from  Clover. 

Sorts  Cprn  for  Drop  Planter. 

Famous  BEAN  Mil. I..  Bandies  all  varie- 
ties, takes  out  the  SPLITS,  tiny.  Straw,  etc. 

Bandies  Peas  as  well  as  any  Grain  or  Grass 
Seed.  Removes  foul  weed  seed  and  all 
shrunken,  cracked  nnd  sickly  era1  Takes 
out  all  dirt,  dust  and  chaff.  It  is  also  a  bully 
chaffer.  Bandies  60  bushels  per  hour.  Gas 
power  or  band  power.  Easiest  running  mill. 


You  can't  afford  to  plant  common  Seed 

and  take  chances  on  a  poor  crop,  when  I 
am  offering  to  scientifically  clean  and  grade 
every  bushel  of  your  Seed  Grain  for  this  spring's 
planting  for  one  paltry  dollar. 

Here's  my  proposition,  and  if  you  are  a  smart 
man  you  will  write  me  before  sunrise  tomorrow: 

Send  me  one  dollar  and  I  will  ship  you, 
FREIGHT  PAID  by  MYSELF,  this  improved 
1914  Chatham  Grain  Grader  and  Cleaner,  with 
aH  equipment.  Clean  your  Seed  Wheat,  Oats. 
Flax,  Barley,  Peas.  Beans.  Corn.  Grass  Seed, 
etc.  Then  PLANT  those  fine  seed.  AFrER 
you  have  harvested  a  bumper  crop,  pay  me 
the  balance  of  my  low  price.  Not  one  penny 
need  you  pay,  except  the  $1.  until  next  Oc- 
tober. And  by  October  YOUR  CHATHAM 
WILL  HAVE  MORE  THAN  PAID  ITS  EN- 
TIRE COST  IN  INCREASED  CROPS.  Then 
you'll  have  it  to  work  FREE  for  you  the  rest 
of  your  life. 

Your  Dollar  Returned 

t  only  wnntthe  dollar  as  evidence  of  good  faith— to 

Erotect  myself  from,  misch  ievous  boys.   I  f  after  30  days* 
ard  test,  you  don't  want  my  "Chatham."  send  it  bock 
at  my  expense  and  I  will  return  the  dollar 

A  "Made-to-Order"  Machine 

Every  "Chatham"  is  practically  a  made-to-order  ma- 
chine, for  I  send  you  the  exact  and  proper  Screens. 
Riddles.  Hardies  and  Sieves  to  grade  and  clean  every 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed  arown  in  your  loeaJtty.  That's 
the  secret  of  my  success.  I  would  not  be  the  leading 
maker  of  Graders  and  Cleaners  if  I  had  tried  to  make 
my  equipment  fit  ten  million  farms.  What  would  you 
think  of  a  clothing  maker  whose  en  its  were  all  one 
size?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  miracle  it  he  gave  yon  a  fit  Yet 


all  makers  of  Graders  and  Cleaners,  except  me.  send 
thesame  equipment,  whether  yon  live  in  Maine,  Ohio 
or  Oregon.  They  wouldn't  do  that.  iJf  they  had  my  U 
years'  experience. . 

Extra  Screens  Free 

t  use.  all  together.  81  Screens  anil  Sieved.  It 
osnnlly  requires  15  to  17  for  tho  average  tntm  These 
£  select  from  the  81.  After  41  years  in  the  business, 
I  am  pretty  sure  to  pick  the  exact  equipment  Deeded 
on  your  farm.  If  I  shouldn't,  just  drop  me  a  lice  and 
I'll  send  vocr  additional  requirements.  Tbero  will 
be  no  charge  for  this. 

Samples  Graded  Free 

Maybe  you  have  some  Seed  Grain  thnt  you  can't 
clean  or  grade  or  separate.  Send  me  a  sample.  I  will 
purify  it  and  tell  you  how  you  can  do  it  cheaply  No 
charge  for  this. 

Seed  Corn  Sorted 

My  big  Corn  Sorting  Attachment.  Invented  2  year* 
ago.  is  a  great  success.  Twelve  thousand  farmers  and 
many  lending  Agricultural  Colleges  are  u-ing  >t.  It 
ie  tho  only  machine  I  know  of  which  scientifically 
sorts  seed  corn  for  drop  planters. 

New  Book  Ready 

Send  me  no  money  now— jost  a  Postal,  for  the  finest, 
most  complete  Book  on  Seed  Selection  I've  ever  writ- 
ten.  After  the  Book  comes,  write  me  what  Bize  ma* 
chine  you  want  and  I'll  ship  it.  freight  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  J1.0O.  Then  clean  and  grade  all  your  Seed 
Grain  If  yoa  write  todny.  you  get  axs  Book  b» 
return  mail.  Address  nearest  office. 


Manson  Campbell  Company 

Detroit 


Dept.  49 
Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
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No  matter  how  plain  or 
bow  handsome  your  home 
may  be,  whether  located  in 
City,  Town  or  Country 

Cyclone 
Sanitary  Fence 

will  give  it  an  air  of  substantial 
neatness  and  thrift— a  clean, 
bright,  healthful  appearance.not 
possible  with  a  wooden  fence. 

Permits  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  ground;  discourages  accumu- 
lations of  refuse  in  back  yard;  ' 
tends  to  turn  mud  holes  into 
flower  beds  in  front  yard.  Com- 
biner chaste  simplicity  with 
strength. Cyclone  Fence  costs 
less  than  wood;  lasts  much 
longer.    Fully  guaranteed. 
Write  for  FREE  Illustrated  A 
Catalog 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
Dent.  98  Waukegan.IU. 


Cyclone 

Ornamental 
fences 


i 'We  are  giving:  Ropp' 
New  Calculator  TREE  t 
]'  every  farmer  or  land  ou  ner 
who  wants  to  put  up  a  fence 
r  that  will  last.    Ropp's  Oal* 
'  eulator  should  he  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer.    It  will  in- 
stantly give  the  correct  armwer  to 
•ny  business  problem  that  csn  bo  set- 
tled by  arithmetic.    Wn  will  also  send 
you  our  free  illustrated  catalog  on  ^ 


SQUARE  DEAL  fENCE' 


Which  tells  you  why  It  Is  bet- 
ter than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.  If  you  want 
a  farm  fence  that  will  last, 
and  stay  trim  and  tight  the 
rear  round,  write  for  these 
l£E  books  today.  32 

 Keystone  Stael  and  Wire  Co. ' 

1932  l.ida.trlal  St-  PEORIA.  ILL. 


yei 


_B  your  own  dealer.  Buy  di- 
rect from  the  mill.  Get  our  10 
page  money -saving  fence  and 
gatecatalog  free.  16*  styles 
to  select  from.  Factories 
and   warehouses  at  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  Brazil,  Intl..  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  Denver, 
,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  and  San  Francisco.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
810  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kant.,  or  310  Church  St.,  Brazil,  Ind. 

FARM  FENCE 

•fix  cts.  a  rod 

■  B  2  for  a  26  In.  high  fence; 
17  1-4c.  a  rod  for  47  1  uch  high 
stockfence:  281-2c  a  rod  f  ora 
60-Inch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  3  0  Days 
FreeTrial.  Special barbwire, 80 
rod  spool,  $1.40.  Catalogfree. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10       morton,  illinois. 

^aaaaaaaaaaaaaaBaaM -Baaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaam  FROM 

rARM TENCE  WSSSL 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  14c.  U 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,. ..21c. 
48-inch  Poultry  Fence..22!4c 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.40 

i Many  styles  and  heights.   Our  large  Free  Catalog 
r  contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester.  Ini 


Pump 

with  a 


Farm  Cushman 

4-h.  p.  All-Purpose 


4-Cyclc 


Doe 

everything 
any  4-H,  1*.  engine 
will  do  and  some  work 
no  other  4-H.  P.  can  do.  An 
ALL-PURPOSE,  all-season  engine 
AND  will  run  any  binder.  Weighs  190 
lbs.  Throttle  overnor.  Guaranteed 
10  years.  Also  2-cylind<  *6H.  P.  up  to 
20  11.  P.  Get  catalog  and  trial  oiler. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORK*,  203)  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Engine 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

V-rrfTWo  tan  the  hldo  find  make  your  coat 
Jfa/jr  for  f-iiy  $I2.1<0.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
I  nlsh  /ilde),  f IH.flO.  A  square  deal,  all  work 
I  cunranleod.  We  are  ploneor  tanners  01'  this 
country  of  Rattle  and  liorso  hides  for  ci<atn, 
I  robes,  rugs,  harness,  lacn,  leather.  i-tr.  Write 
I  Tor  free  booklet  or  Inrormatloii  on  handling 
land  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

>        BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

i  14  B.  W.  »tb  St.  Dei  Molnei.  low*. 

Puro-Bred) 

Chickens, Duoks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 

also    Ineubstors,  Supplies,  and  Colli* 
Dogs.    Bend  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Ineiihator  catalog  mid  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER.  Boa  ,r,8  Mankato.  Minn. 


55  BREEDS 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


THE  poultry  industry,  as  it  ex- 
ists today,"  remarks  one  of 
our  best  known  incubator 
manufacturers,  "did  not 
just  happen.  It  has  been  the  result 
of  intelligent,  skillful  work  per- 
formed by  men  of  character  and  abil- 
ity who  saw  its  possibilities.  Sixty 
years  ago  the  poultry  industry  of 
America  may  be  said  to  have  had  its 
beginning.  First  was  the  'Old  Domi- 
nicker,'  forerunner  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock;  next  the  Shanghai,  next 
Brahma  Pootras  and  Leghorns.  Now 
from  these  have  been  created  about 
140  breeds — shape,  color,  laying  ca- 
pacity, all  bettered. 

"With  the  making  of  new  breeds 
came  the  successful  poultry  breeder 
— a  new  trade,  profession,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called.  There  are 
now  thousands  who  engage  in  this 
business  as  a  sole  means  of  making  a 
living.  Next  came  the  high  prices 
for  poultry.  Standard  prices  now 
range  from  $1  a  fowl  to  $100,  and 
there  are  many  bona  fide  sales  that 
reach  as  high  as  $1,500.  Some  well 
known  poultry  specialists  are  being 
paid  from  $1  to  $5  each  for  hatching 
eggs.  These  are  of  course,  for  ex- 
ceptional quality.  Prices  of  this 
kind  prevail  in  England  and  Canada 
also.  Next  has  come  the  baby  chick 
industry.  Day  old  chicks  now  sell 
from  10  cents  apiece  to  as  high  as  $E, 
according  to  quality.  This  last  phase 
of  the  poultry  business  was  handed 
over  the  water  to  us  from  England, 
and  has  gone  up  by  strides  and 
bounds." 

*  $  41 

Here  are  some  of  the  objections 
against  a  "fireless  brooder,"  es- 
pecially if  set  out  of  doors:  The 
chicks  must  have  air,  therefore  there 
is  a  division  left  between  lid  and 
muslin  inner  top,  which  lets  in  air. 
As  a  rule  it  lets  in  too  much  air  on 
windy  days  or  in  cold  weather;  too 
often  there  is  a  draft;  then  the  chicks 
incline  to  huddle  anywhere  to  get 
warm.  If  while  running  out  on  the 
fireless  brooder  floors  they  chill,  the 
first  thing  the  little  sillys  do  is  seek 
a,  corner;  the  rest  gather  about  them, 
and  half  an  hour  of  that  may  do  all 
the  damage  needed  to  send  them  off 
with  bowel  trouble.  Or,  if  a  few  have 
sense  enough  to  seek  the  hover,  there 
may  not  be  enough  to  run  in  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  the  right 
amount  of  heat  for  even  one.  It 
takes  a  bunch  huddling  well  together 
to  heat  up  the  hover.  Certain  poul- 
try people  report  good  luck  with  fire- 
less brooders  set  right  out  in  the 
snow,  but  the  same  parties  have  had 
extreme  loss  when  trying  it  in  the 
following  years.  Fireless  brooders 
are  best  if  used  in  a  heated  room,  or 
in  midsummer. 

*  *  * 

It  is  useless  to  argue  that  the  hen 
method  is  the  most  reliable  met  ho  i 
of  raising  the  chicks,  for  it  is  not,  es- 
pecially in  early  spring  or  fall.  It  is 
true  it  might  do  if  you  are  on  the 
small  scale  or  setting  a  hen  just  now 
and  I  lien ,  and  brinKiiiK  off  just  a 
couple  of  dozen  early  chicks.  But 
on  a  larger  scale,  just  an  ordinary 
number  for  the  farmer,  there  is  little 
dependence  put  on  getting  any  great 
number  with  the  hen,  for  you  cannot 


as  a  rule  get  enough  broody  hens  to- 
gether at  one  time  early  to  make 
early  hatching  a  decided  success. 
Besides  this,  you  have  lost  the  good 
of  each  brooding  hen  for  three  weeks 
in  hatching  time,  then  from  three  to 
six  more  in  raising  them.  So  many 
farmers  would  willingly  pay  the  coal 
oil  bill  and  buy  the  brooders,  but 
they  are  so  afraid  of  fire,  and  one 
cannot  blame  them.  But  now  it  is 
possible  to  fix  little  houses  out  from 
other  buildings,  and  fix  adaptable 
hovers  in  these — the  hover  inside  the 
house,  the  protected  lamp  outsida. 
Here,  though  the  most  careless  han- 
dle the  lamps,  no  harm  could  possibly 
come  to  other  buildings.  A  woman 
now  and  then  attaches  one  of  her 
husband's  hog  houses  to  put  a  hover 
of  this  kind  in. 

*  *  * 

If  you  are  mating  up  pens  of  bird's, 
any  number  to  the  pen,  though  ten 
is  more  often  than  not  the  right 
number,  be  careful  to  select  all  birds 
as  free  from  standard  disqualifica- 
tions as  possible.  If  you  are  mating 
for  heavy  laying  strains,  you  may 
not  be  able  to  hold  rigidly  to  this 
plan,  but  get  as  close  to  it  as  prac- 
ticable. It  would  pay  the  farmer  to 
pen  for  his  breeding  eggs  just  as  it 
pays  the  fancier.    Yes,  pay  him  big. 


Growing  Green  Sprouts 

Spring  is  coming,  and  with  it  the 
green  stuff  on  the  farms,  but  not  all 
who  |  read  these'  pages  can  have  the 
green  for  poultry  so  soon;  they  must 
depend  on  house-grown  greens.  One 
of  the  writers  in  American  Poultry 
Advocate  gives  some  easy  ways  of 
growing  oats  without  a  cabinet  to 
grow.  them.  Now  this  writer's  way 
is  to  use  "butter  boxes''  secured  at  a 
grocery.  These  are  15x15  inches 
and  five  inches  deep.  Four  quar- 
ter-inch holes  are  bored  in  the  bot- 
tom of  each  box.  On  the  bottom  of 
the  box  he  places  one-half-inch  of 
dry  oats,  then  thoroughly  wets  this, 
stirring  it  through  and  through;  this 
is  the  last  stirring  it  gets.  Double 
a  burlap  bag  and  place  on  top,  thor- 
oughly wetting  it;  set  the  box  on 
sticks,  or  anything  an  inch  or  so 
from  the  floor,'  that  it  can  readily 
drain.  Now  here  comes  the  handi- 
ness  and  small  space.  Next  day  fix 
another  box  same  way  and  set  on 
top  the  first  box,  evenly.  Each  day 
add  a  box  until  you  have  the  number 
needed.  For  100  fowls  he  keeps 
twelve  boxes  and  feeds  two  a  day. 
Twice  a  day  he  thoroughly  wets  the 
burlap  above  each  box  with  cold 
water.  As  the  oats  sprout  they 
push  up  the  buirlap.  This  is  the 
way  of  C.  W.  King,  Eagle,  Wis.,  and 
he  says  he  uses  no  sunshine  and 
very  little  heat,  and  in  six  or  eight 
days  the  first  box  is  ready  for  feed- 
ing and  is  immediately  refilled. 
These  boxes  are  set  in  a  cellar  or 
basement.     As  he  wat.er.'s  the  boxes 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  of  1619 
Main  St.,  KiuiHiiH  City,  Mo.,  1b  giving  away  free 
a  valunhle  hook  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and 
How  to  Cure  It."  Thin  hook  contains  scientific 
fnctH  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tellH  how  to  prepare 
a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this  terrlhle 
disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  OS  per  cent 
or  evcrv  hutch.  All  poultry  misers  should  write 
Mr   Hcefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  KKliK  books. 


Chicks 
Worth 
Raising 

Not  cripples  or  weak- 
lings. They  come  big, 
strong  ajid  vigorous 
when  hatched  in  the 

AilOOT.  1914  Model 
t£ll€CIl  Incubator 

Simple,  honestly  built,  self-regulating.    "  Temperature 
did  not  vary  more  than  one  degree  during  entire  hatch, 
says  W.  H.  Gray,  Canfield,  Ohio.  See  the  low-priced  1914 
Queen.   You  cannot  buy  an  incubator,  at  any  price,  that 
will  do  better  hatching  tor  you.  Send  for  free  catalog  now. 

QUEEN  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 
Box    9  ,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


"Jimmy,  Always  Give 

100  Cents'  Worth  for 
Every  Dollar  You  Get" 

That's  what  my  father  said  to  me  when  I 
was  a  boy— and  that's  what  I'm  doing  when 
jw-w    I  send  you  my  Belle  City  hatching  outfit. 
,  ,.„.&*  276,000  users  will  tell  you  so.  /  am  giving 

Jim  Rohan,  Prei.  you  more,  when  you  compare  my 

8-Tin.es  World's 
Champion  Bc.TLvE 

with  any  other  Incubator.  Belle  City  has  won 
Ei?ht  \\  orld'e  ChampionahlpB  and  thousands 
have  made  100  per  cent  perfect  hatches.  Bend 
for  my  New  Book,  "Hatching  Facts."  It  tella 
of  big  money  making  successes.  My  Ion 
price  will  surprise  you.    Write  today. 

Jim  Rohan.  Pres..  Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,  Box  1 7  Racine,  Wis. 

INCUBATOR  tl  t£ 
"•BROODER  *4  dO  *0 

Cheapest  on  Earth — Direct  fromFactory  to  You — 
Never  Offered  Before — Kills  High  Cost  of  Living. 

"2  in  1"  llatehing  Wonder,  holda  15  eggs— With  Broader  FREF 
"2  In  1"  Hatching  Wonder, holda  SO  eggs— With  Brooder  FREE 
"2  in  1"  Hatching  Wonder,  holds  60  eggs— With  Brooder  FREE 

Write  Head  OJjice  or  nearest  Warehouse  far  Free  Catalogue 
Direct  From  Factory  Co.,  II  N.  Market  St..  Chicago,  III. 
Warehouse,  Id!  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N,  1;  Warehouse,  87  Barclay  St,  14,  X.  CIV 


\\U&JncubatorH(i 
and  Brooder  W 1U 


M  Ordarod  Totrotho 

Fre  i  gh  t    paid    eas  t  ol 
Rockies.      Hot  water, 
copper    tanks;  double 
walla,  dead  air  apace,  double 

S_   glass  doors,  all  set  op  com- 
plete, or  ISO  Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder 
11.50.   FREE  Catalogue  describes  them, 
end  for  it  today  or  order  direct. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  182  ,  Racine,  Wis. 


LEE'S  LICE  KILLER 

Germozone,  Louse  Powder,  Egg  Maker  and 

other  Poultry  remedies  have  a  successful  reputa- 
tion of  twenty  years  behind  them.  They  have 
brought  success  to  thousands  of  poultry  raisers 
and  will  to  you.  Lee's  big  "New  Poultry  Book", 
"Reading  Symptoms  of  Disease"  and  'Poultry 
Pointers"  free  from  all  Lee's  dealers,  or  write 
direct.  The  New  Mandy  Lee  Incubator  is  a  real 
automatic  hatcher.  Write  for  catalogue.  "* 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO  .     get  HARNEY  ST.    OMAHA,  NEB. 


Stop  Using  A  Truss 

STUART'S  PLAPAO-PADS 
arc  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators  mude  solf* 
adhoalvo  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  securely  In  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.   Cnnnot  slip,  so  cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands   have  successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance  Irom  work  — most 
obstinate  cases  cured.    Soli  as 
velvot  —  easy   to    apply  -  Inoa- 
ponalve.   Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  Is  natural, 
so  afterwards  no  further  u?e 
for  trusses.   Wo  provo  It  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  freo.  Write  today. 
flAFAO  CO.,  Blood  1 188  Si.  loult,  No. 

I 'l.-as<'  mention  Twentieth  Centv.ry 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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he  takes  down  the  top  one,  puts  it 
on  another  tier  of  sticks  for  drain- 
ing water  from  it,  then  takes  down 
the  next  and  puts  on  top  of  it,  and 
so  on.  One  watering  sees  the  top 
one  at  the  bottom;  next  watering 
finds  it  at  the  top.  He  cuts  the 
sprouted  stuff  into  bits  with  a  pair 
of  scissors.  It  takes  but  a  few  min- 
utes each  day.  He  says  he  has  a 
neighbor  who  grows  sprouted  oats 
"for  2,000  fowls  and  grows  them  in 
nail  kegs  set  on  her  cellar  floor, 
which  is  provided  with  a  good  drain. 
She  fills  the  kegs  about  half  full  of 
oats,  then  wets  them  up  with  the 
hose.    Every  three  days  she  empties 


out  foul  air  and  lets  in  more  of  fresh 
than  the  regular  ventilators  do. 

*  *  * 

In  cold  weather  if  the  lamp  wick, 
turned  to  its  full  heighth,  just  short 
of  smoking,  will  not  keep  the  heat 
where  it  should  be  kept,  then  place 
several  layers  of  cloth  or  paper  in 
the  nursery  below  to  shut  off  win.1 
coming  in  that  way.  This  is  quite 
often  necessary  at  night  for  the  early 
hatches,  which  are  often  made  in  the 
coldest  time  of  the  year.  Don't  place 
the  incubator  near  a  draughty  door 
or  window,  and  if  the  room  does  not 
contain  a  stove,  then  on  cold  nights 
set  chairs  about  it  and    drape  old 


Chicken    Feeding  Time 


them  from  one  keg  to  another,  to 
give  them  air,  and  feeds  them  when 
the  sprouts  are  but  two  or  three 
inches  long,  as  must  be  done  when 
sprouted  at  such  depths.  Where 
sprouted  in  shallow  boxes  they  are 
often  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length 
of  five  or  six  inches.  The  farmer 
with  a  basement  or  cellar  could  grow 
th'~  green  stuff  as  easily  and  more 
cneaply  than  the  woman  who  keeps 
so  large  a  number  of  chickens. 


Incubator  Hints 

The  incubator  lamp  must  always 
be  the  first  consideration.  Many 
patents  have  been  granted  on  incu- 
bator lamps,  and  these  lamps  when 
tried  have  not  turned  out  as  pre- 
dicted and  must  be  discarded.  The 
best  lamps  are  as  plain  as  possible  to 
make  them,  flat  of  bottom  and  top 
and  made  of  copper  or  galvanized 
iron.  Also,  any  incubator  lamp  must 
be  made  to  hold  enough  oil  to  last 
ove-  the  time  set  to  fill  them.  If 
that  be  twenty-four  hours,  then  the 
lamp  must  hold  enough  oil  to  last  at 
least  thirty  hours.  This  is  for  the 
limes  we  might  forget  to  fill  the 
lamp  at  a  stated  hour,  or  be  unavoid- 
ably detained. 

*  *  * 

When  the  cloth  on  the  nursery 
bottom  becomes  soiled,  discard  it  and 
tack  on  new.  White  diarrhea  can  be 
carried  over  from  droppings  on  this. 
The  best  plan  is  to  keep  squares  of 
old  quilts,  blankets,  etc.,  on  it  while 
the  chicks  are  coming  into  the  nur- 
sery, and  as  long  as  they  stay  in  the 
nursery,  which  can  be  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  be  safely  fed  and 
changed.  Chicks  can  be  kept  in  a 
nursery  that  is  of  four  or  five  inches 
in  depth  for  nearly  a  week,  if  the 
outside  door,  or  both  doors  if  there 
be  two,  be  left  propped  open  for  a 
small  spacw  all  the  time.     This  lets 


blankets,  comforts  or  quilts  on  these 
to  keep  off  cold.  Sometimes  the  in- 
genious poultry  woman  sets  a  lan- 
tern, lamp  or  coal  oil  stove  on  the 
floor  that  the  heat  may  strike  the 
bottom  of  the  incubator — anything  to 
get  chicks  hatched  early.  The  writer 
has  even  placed  hot  water  jugs  at 
night  about  the  setting  hens,  as  the 
hen's  bodily  heat  is  often  not  quite 
sufficient  to  keep  the  eggs  up  to  the 
right  heat  on  an  extremely  cold  night. 


Our  Young  People 

(CONTINUED   FfROM  'PAGE  THIRTEEN) 

would  go  out  and  take  a  walk.  I 
went  on  and  on  and  came  to  a  pit- 
fall. It  was  dark  and  I  fell  in.  I 
lay  there  all  night.  In  the  morning 
I  fell  asleep  ana  some  men  came 
and  took  me  to  their  house  and  put 
me  in  a  cage  and  then  in  a  wagon 
and  hauled  me  to  town,  and  that 
was  the  first  town  I  ever  saw. 

Then  they  put  me  on  the  train 
and  we  came  to  a  large  town  and 
they  put  me  in  a  circus  in  a  new 
cage.  The  cage  was  very  strong,  but 
one  night  I  found  a  weak  place; 
then  I  broke  out  and  ran  through 
the  town  and  ran  till  I  came  to  the 
mountain  and  came  to  my  home. 
They  didn't  know  me  at  first,  and 
they  said  I  had  to  look  out  for  pit- 
falls after  that. 


Additional  Stories 

Dorothy  Maupin,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Car- 
rie Tallon,  Ulysses,  Neb. ;  Cecil  Over- 
halser,  Ohiowa,  Neb  ;  Lena  Brown, 
Plainview,  Neb. ;  Bessie  Russ.  Chambers, 
Neb.;  Margaret  Wrich,  Kennard,  Neb.; 
Blanche  O'Mara,  Eddyville,  Neb.;  Mil- 
lard Getty,  Waco,  Neb.;  Helen  Davis, 
Leeds,  la.;  Clarence  Kindig,  Klngsley, 
la.;  Olga  M.  Meyer,  Marcus.  Ia.;  Norma 
Harvey,  Goldfield,  la.;  Elva  Ready, 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.;  Alma  Hood, 
Kiowa,  Kan.;  Irene  Margery  Despain, 
St.  Anthony,  Idaho;  Clara  Stoltz,  Ster- 
ling, Colo.;  Leona  Decker,  Lepseomb. 
Tex. 


n  Your 


The  crying  need  of  every  poultry  raiser  right 
now  is  fertile  eggs  for  hatching — on  the 
condition  of  your  poultry  depends  the 
fertility  of  your  setting  eggs. 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
will  invigorate  and  tone 
up  your  fowl,  make  your 
hens  lay  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  eggs, 
I  want  you  to  cut  out 
this    advertisement  and 
take  it  to  my  dealer  in  your 
town  and  he  will  give  you  a 
trial  package  absolutely 


GILBERT  HESS 

Doctor  of 

Veterinary  Science 
Doctor  ol 
Medicine 


free  of  charge;  the 
package  contains 
enough  for  12 
hens  for  two 
weeks. 


In  this  scientific  poultry  prepara' 
tion  I  have  put  every  ingredient  that 
my  twenty-five  years'  experience  tells 
me  poultry  need  to  make  them  well: 
that  a  hen  needs  to  make  her  lay ;  that 
chicks  require  to  make  them  grow.  It 
cures  Choi  fera;  an  excellent  constitutional 
treatment  for  Roup;  cures  Gapes,  Leg 
Weakness,  Indigestion  and  the  like. 

I  absolutely  guarantee  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  will 
make  your  poultry  healthy — will  tone  up  the  dormant  egg  organs 
and  compel  each  hen  to  lay  regularly— help  chicks  grow— get 
fertile  eggs  for  hutching  and  shorten  the  moulting  period. 

Mnne>v  Rrtf>b  I  have  authorized  my  dealer  in  your  town 
jrfufiejr  uuik  tQ  furnisn  you  enoueh  Pan-a-ce-a  for  a>l 
(jitarantee  your  poultry,  and  if  it  does  not  do  all  that  I 
claim,  return  the  empty  packages  and  get . 
your  money  back.  Remember  this.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
is  never  sold  by  peddlers,  but  only  by  reliable  dealers  whom  you 
know.  1  y2  lbs.  25c ;  5  lbs.  60c ;  25-lb.  pail  12.50.  Except  in  Canada 
and  the  far  West 

Don't  forget  to  get  your  trial  package — it's  free — 
take  this  advertisement  to  my  dealer  in  your  town*  if 
no  dealer  in  your  town,  tend  a*  S  cent*  in  stamps  to 
pay  postage,  give  us  the  name  and  address  of  your 
dealer  and  we  will  send  the  trial  package  direct. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonie 

Your  stock  need  this  tonic  and 
laxative  conditioner  now.  There's 
nothing  better  to  put  horses  in 
trim  for  hard  spring  and  summer 
work.  Milch  cows  need  it  badly 
just  now  to  prepare  them  for  the 
heavy  milking  season  ahead.  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic  makes  all  stock 
heal  thy —keeps  them  toned  up 
and  expels  worms.  Sold  under  a 
money-back  guarantee.  25-lb.  pall 
•1.60;    100-lb.  sack  *5 ;  smaller 

f>ackages  as  low  as  50c.  Except 
n  Canada,  the  far  West  and  the 
South.  Send  2c  for  my  new  free 
Stock  Tonic  Book. 
I 

i        Dr.  Hess 
Instant  Loose  Killer 

Xllls  lice  on  poultry  and  all  farm 
stock.  Oust  the  hens  and  chicks 
with  It,  sprinkle  It  on  the  roosts. 
In  the  cracks,  or,  If  kept  In  the 
dust  bath,  the  hens  will  distribute 
It.  Also  destroys  bugs  on  cucum- 
ber, squash  and  melon  vines, 
cabbage  worms,  etc.,  slugs  on' 
rose  bushes,  etc  Comes  in  handy 
sitting-top  cans,  lib.  25c;  3  lbs.  I 
,*0c.  Except  In  Canada  and  the 
far  West.  I  guarantee  it 


rBifif  Schuitlsr  rarm  w agon 


Is  Up  in  any  Climate1 

&  One  Best  Wagon 


Our  Latest  Improvement  Is  the  Peter  Schuttler  Roller  Bearing 
Wagon  that  runs  one-third  lighter  by  reducing  friction  on  bearings. 


The 


Est. 
1843 


World's 

Greatest 

Wagon 
Factory 


Seed  Corn 


ST.  CHARLES  RED  COB  WHITE  CORN- 
BEST  FOR  CORN;  BEST  FOR  ENSILAGE 
Grown  In  St.  Charles  County,  Mo.;  buy  It  direct 
and  get  the  genuine  article.  Write  for  prices. 
I.OUIS  F.  MARTEN.  Dept.  X,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
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Gasoline 
Engines 


Our  low  prices  are  the  result 
of  modern  methods  of  manu- 
facture, enormous  output  and 
direct  from  factory  selling. 
Our  guarantee,  "Your  money 
back  at  any  time  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied,"  and  our 
reputation  for  fair  and  square 
dealing  make  you  sure  of  the 
quality  of  Economy  Engines. 

The  following  prices  enable 
you  to  buy  a  large  and  a  small 
Economy  engin.e  for  less  than 
the  price  of  one  ordinary 
engine. 

f^-H.  P.,  $29.95;  2-H.P., 
$39. 95 ;  4- H.  P. ,  $72. 95;  6- H .  P. , 
$102.95;  8-H.  P.,  $149.65;  10- 
H.  P.,  $219.50. 

Turn  to  the  gasoline  engine 
pages  of  our  new  big  General 
Catalog,  see  our  complete  line 
of  sues  for  every  purpose. 
If  you  haven't  our  new 'big 
General  Catalog,  just  write 
"Gasoline  Engines"ona 
postal  card  and  also  request 
our  free  Catalog  No.  65T71 


EVERY  Economy  Gasoline 
Engine  is  required  to  pull 
more  than  its  rated  horse 
power  before  it  leaves  our  factory. 
Every  part  of  the  Economy  fits 
perfectly,  which  means  less  fric- 
tion, less  wear  and  greater  econ- 
omy of  fuel.  Duplicate  parts  are 
absolutely  interchangeable. 

The  Economy  is  the  simplest 
engine  on  the  market.  It  has 
fewer  parts,  is  easier  to  operate 
and  is  guaranteed  to  give  as 
good  service  for  as  many  years 
as  any  other  make,  regardless 
of  price. 

If  you  need  a  gasoline  engine, 
you  will  purchase  an  Economy 
if  you  investigate  thoroughly,  be- 
cause you  cannot  find  its  equal  at 
anywhere  near  the  price  we  ask. 


J  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago  y 


Hogs  Fattened  for  than  3c  a  Lb. 


is  easily  done  along  our  line,  because  green  grazing  crops  can  be 
grown  throughout  the  winter.  Sows  can  farrow  duringwinter  months 
without  losing  any  of  the  pigs.    Pure  water  keeps  them  healthy. 


Three  Crops  of  Feed  a  Year 


can  be  raised,  and  but  very  little  corn  is  required  to  finish  them 
for  the  block.    Local  markets  pay  big  prices. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklets  and  magazines  telling  of  successes 
Northern  men  have  made  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, West  Florida  and  South  Mississippi.  YOU  can  do  as  well 
on  these  cheap  lands,  and  live  in  an  almost  perfect  climate.  (408) 
G.  A.  PARK,  Gen'l  Imm.  and  Ind'l  Agent,  Box  C-308,  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R..  Louisville,  Ky. 


400,000; 

Settlers 
aTYeeur 


Immigration  hIiow  that  the  population 

ol  Canada  lmrreane<]  durlntf  11*13,  by  the  addition 
fit  400.000  new  nettle™  from  the  United  States 
and  Kurope.  Mont  of  thene  have  gone  on  farmH 
In  Manitoba,  MtHkutcheuun  and  Albertu. 

Lord  WHUam  Percy,  an  Knglleb  Nobleman 
eaye; 

"The  poKRlbilltlcH  and  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Canadian  Went  are  ho  Infinitely  greater 
than  Ujoho  which  exlftt  In  England,  that  It 
teems  absurd  to  think  that  people  fthould  be 
Impeded  from  coming  to  the  country  where 
they  can  mont  canny  and  certainly  Improve  c 
ttielr  ponltlon." 

New  dlntrk'tfl  are  being  opened  up, 
which  will  make  acce«Hlble  a  great 
number  of  homcMtcadH  In  dlntrlcta 
Mpeclallf  adapted  to  mixed  funn 
lug  and  grain  raining. 

For  UluHtrated  literature  and 
reduced  railway  ratcH,  apply  to 
Hujtcrlntemlont  of  Immigration, 
t  Jttuwn,  Canada,  or  to  the 
Canadian  '-ov.-riniKint  Agent. 

W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Buying,  Omaha,  Neb. 


3  MACHINES  IN  1 


.  A  perfect  seed  bed  is  as  Important  as  to  sow  or 
plant.  The  Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher 
makes  a  perfect  seed  bed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch 


on  top  to  retain  the  moiBture  In  one  operation. 
It  will  double  profits  on  crops.  Made  In  8  sizes.  1  and 


3  sections.  Sold  direct  to  yon  on  one  year's  trial. 
Prices,  $22.00  and  up. 


We 
want 

every  farm- 
er and  land' 
ownur  to  have  our 
Illustrated circular.  It 
describes  the  machlno. 
Its  principle  and  advantages 
overall  others.  It  gives  tostl 
innnlalH  from  many  farmers  prov- 
ing what  It  will  do  on  wheat,  alTalfaand  other  crops, 
it  contains  valuable  Information  on  how  to  prepare 
the  soil  for  bettor  results.  Send  for  this  circular  to- 
day, whether  you  want  to  buy  or  not. 

1  WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO. 

Box  H  I  Hastings,  Nsbr. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  it  for  the  use  of  oar  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


J 


Pink  Buttermilk. 

C.  W.  L.,  Kansas:  We  have  a  splen- 
did looking  Holstoin  cow  and  she  gives 
a  big  mess  of  nice,  looking  milk  and  it 
is  very  rich.  She  was  fresh  last  June. 
I  sold  eleven  and  thirteen  pounds  of 
butter  every  week  for  o  Ions  time,  be- 
side the  cream  and  butter  we  used  for 
our  own  family  of  four.  I  am  still 
selling  six  pounds  every  week.  She  wi\\ 
be  fresh  either  in  March  or  along  the 
first  of  A) ail,  but  her  milk  is  a  dirty 
pink  color  and  I  am  afraid  to  use  the 
buttermilk  for  anything;  in  fact,  its 
looks  are  not  at  all  appetizing.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  this,  and 
if  it  is  dangerous  to  use  the  butter  and 
milk.  I  don't  see  Whs  ber  milk  looks 
so  nice,  and  the  butter  looks  and  tastes 
so  good,  and  even  the  sk;m  milk  after 
it  is  run  through  the  separator  looks 
nice  and  white,  and  the  buttermilk  looks 
so  ugly.  She  seems  healthy  in  every 
way.  She  always  did  Rive  a  pink-like 
buttermilk,  as  well  as  T  can  remember, 
but  we  always  had  her  milk  mixed  with 
other  cows'  milk  until  this  winter.  She 
has  had  four  calves  and  all  were  steer 
calves. 

Answer— It  is  likely  this  is  caused 
by  bacteria  in  the  utensils.  Some 
bacteria  are  slpW  in  development, 
and  if  they  get  into  the  milk  from 
the  cow's  udder  do  not  develop  until 
they  get  in.to  the  buttermilk.  Brush 
the  cow  well  before  milking  and  see 
that  the  utensils  are  well  scalded. 


Fall  and  Winter  Calves 

A.  R.  W.,  Star,  Neb.:  Tn  the  Farmer 
of  February  14  we  notice  an  article, 
"Spring  or  Fall  Calves,"  which  I  noted 
with  interest.  We  were  advised  by  one 
of  our  stockmen  and  cattle  raisers  to 
keep  a  bull  with  our  herd  the  entire 
year  if  we  had  the  proper  shelter  and' 
feed.  We  bought  a  thorough -bred  An- 
gus and  followed  his  advice,  and  the' 
results  are  quite  satisfactory.  We  get 
more  calves,  and  the  fall  and  winter 
calves,  if  we  care  to  sell  them  the 
following  September  or  October,  bring 
$5  to  $8  more  per  head  than  the  spring 
calves.  If  the  cows  are  milkers,  we 
feed  the  ^calves  separator  milk  and 
ground  oats  and  corn,  adding  a  little 
oil  meal. 

We  have  twenty  fall  and  winter 
calves  on  our  ranch,  all  in  good  condi- 
tion 'and  without  anv  loss.  The  extra 
price  for  cream  more  than  pays  for 
shelter  and  feed  that  is  required  to 
keep  the  cows  and  calves  in  good  con- 
dition. If  we  do  not  .care  to  breed  the 
yearling  heifers,  we  keep  them  in  a  sep- 
arate pasture  until  late  in  the  season. 
Our  experience  is  so  satisfactory  and  re- 
munerative that  we  can  advise  any 
farmer  or  ranchman  that  has  a  bunch 
of  cows  and  heifers  to  keep  a  good  bull 
with  them  the  entire  year,  but  to  give 
them  shelter  and  good  care. 

Note— This  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  all  who  have  tried 
this  method.  We  are  glad  to  receive 
this  letter  expressing  approval  of 
our  editorial  and  giving  the  writer'* 
experience. 


Sows  Stiff  in  Legs 

F.  L.  S.,  Colorado:  I  have  two  young 
brood  sows  that  arc  stiff  when  they 
get  down  and  can  hardly  get  up.  They 
are  stiff  in  their  fore  legs  as  well  as 
hind.  They  are  due  to  farrow  about 
April  10.  Will  you  ploaso  tell  me. 
through  your  paper,  what  is  the  cause, 
and  If  there  is  any  cure? 

Answer — Without  more  definite 
knowledge  of  conditions  we  cannot 
tell  vou  what  the  trouble  is.    It  is 


possible  that  they  are  suffering  from 
rheumatism.  See  that  their  sleeping 
quarters  are  dry  and  warm  and  that 
they  are  not  exposed  to  drafts.  Stiff- 
ness sometimes  results  from  lack  of 
exercise.  Are.  you  sure  these  sows 
are  getting  exercise  every  day?  It  is 
likely  that  there  is  nothing  serious 
the  matter  and  that  proper  attention 
to  matters  of  feed,  exercise  and  pro- 
tection from  clamp  and  cold  winds 
will  soon  put  your  sows  into  good 
condition. 


Thanks  for  Kind  Words 

We  are  in  receipt  of  several  of  the 
late  copies  of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
which  as  a  finished  western  production 
ranks  squarely  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  swell  Country  Gentleman  issued  by 
the  Curtis  Publishing  company  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Hurrah  for  Nebraska  products, 
one  and  all!— Curtis  Courier. 

Note — It  is  very  kind  of  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Courier  to  hand  us  this 
compliment.  It  makes  us  feel  that 
we  are  making  progress  in  our  ef- 
forts to  give  our  western  farmers  a 
paper  that  is  equal  to  the  best. 


State   Fair  Free  Passes 

KENESAW,  Neb.,  Feb.  13.— To  the  Ed- 
itor: Mr.  Rudge's  energetic  defense  of 
Secretary  Mellor  and  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  State  Fair  is  particularly  in- 
teresting in  that  it  gives  in  detail  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  free  passes  issued. 
As  I  view  the  matter,  some  of  these 
passes  are  wholly  unjustified.  In  this 
<  lass  I  include  128  passes  to  members  of 
the  legislature,  thirty-one  to  judges,  thir- 
teen to  the  Board  of  Educational  Lands 
and  Funds  and  the  ninety-one  appro- 
priated to  their  own  use  by  members  of 
the  board,  in  addition  to  twenty-nine 
given  to  the  wives  of  board  members, 
twenty-two  of  -  which  are,  in  my  view, 
without  any  justification,  each  of  the 
seven  members  having,  presumably,  only 
one  wife.  I  can  conceive  of  no  reason 
why  these  distinguished  individuals,  am- 
ply able  as  they  are  to  pay  their  own 
fare,  should  be  singled  out  for  prefer- 
ence. And  if  the  board  is  entitled  to 
hand  out  passes  to  their  friends,  why 
limit  the  number  to  123? 

To  give  judges,  legislators  and  state  of- 
ficers free  entrance  is  unfair  and  con- 
trary to  a  sound  public  policy,  while  for 
the  board  to  swipe  a  handful  of  admis- 
sions to  be  handed  out  to  their  friends 
is  the  final  waggle  to  the  tail  of  the  old 
discredited  and  for  the  most  part  aban- 
doned free  pass  policy.  That  the  board 
has  reduced  this  bad  practice  to  such  a 
small  remnant  is  to  its  credit.  Now  let 
us  complete  the  job.        I.  D.  EVANS. 

Eitdor's  Note — The  foregoing  is 
reprinted  from  the  Nebraska  State 
Journal.  It  is  interesting  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Evans  has  been  a 
member  of  the  (legislature  several 
terms  and  has  been  one  of  the  re- 
cipients of  free  admissions.  His  po- 
sition in  this  matter  is  sound  and 
no  one  can  question  the  force  of  his 
argument. 


Whitewashing    Apple    Tree  Trunks 

J.  F.  Di,  Nebraska:  Please  give  us 
some  information  on  the  following— on 
whitewashing  large  apple  trees  and  what 
to  use?  Is  it  necessary  or  advisable  to 
have  male  birds  running  with  the  flock 
of  In  ns  where  no  eggs  for  hatching  arc 
wanted  ? 

Answer — Whitewashing  t he  trunks 
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SILO  BOOK 

FREE! 

Tells  why  we  quote  low- 
est prices  on  guaranteed 
silos — shipped  on  approv- 
al to  your  station.  Made 
from  best  grade  Washington 
Fir  (one  piece  staves),  by 
test  the  best  lumber  from 
which  a  silo  can  be  made.  Gives  best  service. 
Keeps  ensilage  perfectly. 

The  Independent  Silo 

Gives  entire  satisfaction.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users — our  new  link  lock  anchoring  system  has 
revolutionized  silo  construction.  Write  for  free 
booklet  and  prices.  Delivered  at  your  s-t.itiou. 
THE  INDEPENDENT  SXLO  CO., 
2337  University  Ave.,     St.  Paul  Minn. 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  has  now 
been  refined  for  human  use.  Its 
penetrating  power  quickly  re- 
lieves swellingrs,  sprains,  brui- 
ses and  all  forms  of  lameness. 
It  Is  just  what  you  need  around 
the  bouse.  Write  for  many  let- 
ters from  users  to  prove  lta 
effectiveness. 


S.  Yeraaj, 
Franklin,  Vt., 
Writes:  "Since 
letting  mcb  good 
results,  I  now  um 
jour  Spavin  Cur* u 
to  t>M  purpose  family 
Uniment,   and  have 
found  It  to  do  all  70a 
claim  and  man." 


Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure 


For  Horses 
—And 
Refined 
for 
Man 


-has  been  used  by  horse- 
men, veterinarians  and 
farmers  for  over  35  years. 
Its  worth  has  been  proved,  for 
spavin,  splint,  curb,  ringbone  and 
the  many  other  hurts  that  coma 
to  horses.  Read  this  letter  from 
John  Freezer,  Henryton,  Md. 
'•I  recently  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  on 
a  colt  'bat  bas  been  kicked.   Before  I  bad 
used  half  the  bottle  the  swell- 
lg  was  all  gone  and  he  was 
^completely  cured.  I  also 
^flnd  It  good  for  bruises, 
,  Bores,  burns  and  colds 
on  the  chest." 

Get  Kendall's  Spav. 
In  Cure    at  any 
druggist's.  For 
horses  fl  bottle-. 
615.  Refined,  for 
man,60cts.— 6  for 
t2.60.  "Treatise  on 
>the  Horse"— Free— 
from  druggist,  or 
%  write  to  » 

Or.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  FaHa,  Vt,  UJr  & 


"Good  to  the  last  drop19 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calve? 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk. 

At  your  Dealers  or 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  gBAHA 
SAVE  YOUR  EGGS 

Dip  them  in  J.  H.  F.  Preservative  and  they  will 
Keep  Until  Ready  for  Market.  Sample  size  10c: 
large  package,  which  preserves  several  thousand 
eggs.  $1.00.  THE  J.  H.  F.  PRESERVATIVE 
CO.,  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  New  York  City. 


PATENT 

SUES  &  CO.,  Attyf., 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Eree  Patent  Book.  Selling  Guide  ami 
List  of  Buyers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Inventions.   Advice  Fret,  .Send  Sketch. 

539  7th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


of  large  apple  trees  was  quite  com- 
mon years  ago  in  districts  where 
there  was  so  much  dampness  in  the 
air  as  to  cause  danger  of  moss  on 
the  bark  of  the  trees  and  of  spores 
of  certain  fungus  diseases.  In  the 
climate  of  eastern  Nebraska,  where 
you  are  located,  if  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  are  sheltered  by  widely  branch- 
ing limbs  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  suu  scald,  the  benefit  to  be  gained 
by  the  use  of  whitewash  will  prob- 
ably not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expense.  In  summer  the  women 
wear  white  dresses  to  guard  against 
the  sun's  heat.  Whitewash  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  reflects  some  portion 
of  the  sun's  heat  and  would  be  use- 
ful in  that  respect  in  case  the  trunk 
were  not  properly  shaded  by  its  own 
branches.  The  addition  of  skim 
milk,  buttermilk  or  salt  to  ordinary 
whitewash  makes  it  slightly  more 
adhesive  and  durable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  male 
bird  with  the  hens  unless  you  want 
the  eggs  for  hatching.  The  eggs 
keep  better,  in  fact,  if  they  are  not 
fertile. 


Addresses  Must  Be  Given 
There  have  been  several  inquiries 
sent  in  to  this  department  of  late 
that  were  unsigned.  No  letter  is 
given  consideration  unless  name  and 
address  are  given  as  an  evidence  of 
good  faith,  though  we  never  publish 
a  name  or  address  in  the  Readers' 
Exchange.  We  have  no  objection  to 
answering  unsigned  questions,  but 
it  often  happens  that  these  answers 
are  crowded  out  of  the  paper  for  a 
week  or  two  and  this  may  make 
them  too  late  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
questioner.  In  this  event  we  always 
send  an  immediate  reply  by  mail. 
Please  be  sure  to  give  your  names 
and  addresses  in  full  when  asking 
questions  hereafter. 


Suggestions  to  Tree  Planters 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  NINE) 

formed  and  a  fresh  supply  of  sap  is 
taken  up.  Perhaps  the  tree  does  not 
lea)'  out,  or  perhaps  it  comes  out 
with  small,  delicate  leaves,  and  then 
the  hot,  dry  winds  damage  the  trees. 
I'nder  such  conditions  these  trees 
can  be  saved  by  boxing  in  the  trunks 
with  6x6  fencing.  Fill  the  upright 
box  with  moist  soil;  wet  the  soil 
within  the  box  three  times  a  week. 
This  will  usually  cause  the  trees  to 
leaf  out  within  ten  days  and  to  grow 
the  season  through.  This  method 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  very 
much  cheaper1  to  put  in  a  little  extra 
work  and  save  your  trees  than  to 
lose  a  year's  time  as  well  as  the 
trees.  Leave  these  boxes  around  the 
trees  during  the  winter.  In  trying 
climates  boxing  in  trees  is  of  great 
value  in  guarding  against  winter 
sun  scald  so  destructive  to  trees  in 
the  west  and  northwest. 


Note— Under  the  heading  "Suggestions 
to  Tree  Planters"  we  will  print  another 
article  next  week,  which  will  tell  how  to 
trim  and  head  a  tree  to  enable  the 
planter  to  control  the  future  shape  of  the 
tree. 


In  the  United  States  there  are 
more  than  200,000,000  apple  trees 
of  bearing  age,  about  20,000,000 
pear  trees  and  more  than  16,000,000 
cherry  trees. 


Every  Acre 
Well  Plowed -Well  Seeded 

"Big  Four"  farmers  are  always  ready  for  the  season's 
work.  They  plow  when  it  is  time  to  plow.  Every  acre  is 
plowed  deep  and  plowed  well.  When  it  is  seeding  time,  the 
Big  Four  gets  a  whole  crop  in.  Harvesting  and  threshing 
are  also  old  stories  to  the  Big  Four.  The  farmer  who  gets 
results  from  every  acre  is  pretty  sure  to  own  a  Big  Four. 

Big  Four  Tractors  are  producing  results  all  over  the  world. 
There  are  more  Big  Fours  in  successful  operation  than  any 
other  four  cylinder  tractor  made.  The  first  four  cylin- 
der tractor  ever  built  was  a  Big  Four.  Every  Big  Four 
represents  the  combined  force  of  these  "year  after  year"  re- 
sults. We  know  the  Big  Four  is  the  very  best  tractor  built. 
Ask  us  to  prove  it. 

A  Size  For  Every  Farm 

Big  Four  Big  Four  Big  Four 
"20"   "30"  "45" 

4  Cylinders,  3  Speeds         4  Cylinders,  3  Speeds         6  Cylinders,  3  Speeds 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

Good  Farm  Machinery 
431  W.  Iron  Street  Rockfford,  Illinois 


38017 


Why  Pay  Double  Price,  or 

take  a  poor,  or  doubtful  enqlne, 
for  any  price,  when  tbe  VVITTE  costs 
so  little  and  saves  you  all  tbe  risk. 

- n  For  27  years,  almost  ever  since  there  have  been  any  gaso- 

OO    I  line  engines,  tbe  WITTE  has  been  quality  leader.  Better 

Days  I  now  than  ever.  Semi-steel,  detachable  cylinders,  vertical 

Free  I  valves;  auto  Ignition,  variable  speed,  and  other  merits. 

Trial  I  without  which  no  engine  can  now  be  really  high-grade 


WITTE  ENGINES^s^fa^rc!^ 

Direct  From  Factory  To  User.  5-Year  Guaranty.  fs7^7 

Sizes:  1}£,2,4,6,8,11J2,15,20,25,30  and  40  Horse  Power. 
Styles:  Stationary,  Portable,  and  Special  Sawrlg.   No    W  BOOit 
cranking  needed  to  start, either  winter  or  summer,   f  HOVVTn 
Mew  Book  Free.  Get  my  Catalog  No.  14  and  liberal  Mj,lrirJJ 
Belling  terms.   Know  how  to  be  safe  in  your  engine  ^Fl    u ^wf 
selection  whether  you  pick  a  WITTE  or  not.  MJI^^ '  INGlNt 
EO.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO.         MJl     "me  V 
JS51   Oakland  Avenue,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


When  You  Buy  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear 
You  Buy  Dry,  Comfortable  Feet 

The  cold,  wet  ground  becomes  like  a  carpet  of  wool 
and  rubber  to  the  man  who  wears  "Ball-Band"  Boots  or 
Arctics.  '  "Ball-Band' '  Footwear  gives  long  wear  and  stantis 
up  under  rough  service.  It  is  made  for  the  man  who  wants 
the  best  rubber  footwear  he  can  get.  Boots  in  knee,  storm 
king,  sporting  and  liip  lengths. 


mm 


BALL  ©  BAND 


The  cost  of  rubber  footwear  never  worries  the  man  who  is  care- 
ful to  pet  "Ball-Band."  That  Red  Ball  on  the  knee  of  your  boot 
or  the  sole  of  your  arctic  means  that  the  men  who  made  it  were 
building  up  to  a  standard,  hot  down  to  a  price. 

Over  45.000  dealers  scU'-Ball-Barjd."  A  Red  Ball  in  the  window 
is  the  sicn  of  a  "Ball-Band"  store.  Look  for  it.  Buy  your  rubber 
footwear  where  you  find  it.   If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  write  ns. 

Write  foF  Free  Illustrated  Booklet 
Mishawaka  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.„337Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 
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Contagious  Abortion 


3 
Facts 
About 

It  causes  heavy  loss  of  calves  and  milk 
It  will  spread  to  the  whole  herd  unless  stopped 
It  can  be  wiped  out  and  kept  out  of  your  herd 

Fully  one-fourth  of  all  the  cows  of  the  country  are 
affected  by  this  disease.    It  is  highly  contagious 
and  spreads  rapidly  when  started.    It  cannot  be 
overcome  by  any  one  medicine,  but  Dr.  David 
Roberts'  Anti-Abortion  Treatment  stamps  out  the 
disease  because  it  meets  the  germ  at  every  turn. 

Anti-Abortion  medicine  overcomes  the  germs  in 
the  mother's  blood— gets  at  the  root  of  trouble. 

Antlsepto  overcomes  the  germs  in  the  genital  organs. 

Disinf  ectall  overcomes  the  germs  in  the  stables. 
Remember,  no  one  medicine  can  possibly  overcome  this  disease.  But  Dr.  Roberts'  Treat- 
ment, applied  by  yourself,  makes  it  impossible  for  Abortion  to  exist  in  your  herd. 
The  Practical  Home  Veterinarian.  Dr.  Roberts*  Rreat  book,  gives  particulars  on  allanimal 
diseases.  184  pages.  Practical,  plain,  authoritative.  Best  book  published  for  posting  up 
on  your  animals.  Distributed  free  at  most  drug  stores.  If  not  at  yours,  send  25c  and 
receive  a  copy  direct,  postpaid. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  6146  Wisconsin  Ave  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Home-Made   Batch  Concrete  Mixer 

Make  your  own  batch  concrete  mixer,  capacity  3  cu.  ft.,  oper- 
ated by  hand  or  1  h.  p.  engine,  by  inclining  a  strong  barrel 
*s  a  rotary  mixing  drum  in  suitable  frame.  Turns  easily — 
dumps  into  wheelbarrow.  You  may  use  old  machinery  odds 
and  ends  and  make  the  entire  mixer  yourself  or  my  illustrated 
catalogue  quotes  prices  for  separate  parts  and  complete  sets 
of  castings  and  attachments.  Simply  constructed  and  easy 
to  build.  The  first  week's  use  more  than  pays  for  it.  Send 
25c  today  for  complete  drawings  and  instructions.  Ask  for 
catalogue.    G.  C.  SHELDON,  Box  350,  NEHAWKA.  neb. 


The  Magic  Flight  of  Thought 


AGES  ago,  Trior,  the  cham- 
iV  pion  of  the  Scandinavian 
gods,  invaded  Jotunheim,  the 
land  of  the  giants,  and  was 
challenged  to  feats  of  skill  by 
Loki,  the  king. 

Thor  matched  Thialfi,  the 

swiftest  of  mortals,  against  Hugi 
in  a  footrace.  Thrice  they 
swept  over  the  course,  but  each 
time  Thialfi  was  hopelessly 
defeated  by  Loki's  runner. 

Loki  confessed  to  Thor 
afterward  that  he  had  de- 
ceived the  god  by  enchant- 
ments, saying,  "Hugi  was  my 
thought,  and  what  speed  can 
ever  equal  his?" 

But  the  flight  of  thought  is 
no  longer  a  magic  power  of 
mythical  beings,  for  the  Bell 


Telephone  has  made  it  a 
common  daily  experience. 

Over  the  telephone,  the 
spoken  thought  is  transmitted 
instantly,  directly  where  we 
send  it,  outdistancing  every 
other  means  for  the  carrying 
of  messages. 

In  the  Bell  System,  the  tele- 
phone lines  reach  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  are  carried  with 
lightning  speed  in  all  direc- 
tions, one  mile,  a  hundred,  or 
two  thousand  miles  away. 

And  because  the  Bell  System 
so  adequately  serves  the  practi- 
cal needs  of  the  people,  the 
magic  of  thought's  swift  flight 
occurs  25,000,000  times  every 
twenty-four  hours. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Who  Pays  Cost  of  Cream  Stations? 


(CONTINUED  FROM   TACK  THREE) 


they  will  hegin  to  pay  less  and  less.  Now, 
I  won't  do  anything  like  that,  for  I  am 
a  neighbor  of  yours  and  you  know  I  will 
play  fair." 

There  is  a  farmer  in  Nebraska  who  has 
recently  hail  just  this  experience,  lie  had 
been  shipping  direct  and  had  been  satis- 
fied with  the  tests  he  had  received.  His 
creamery  agent  came  to  him  and  gave 
him  a  little  speil  like  the  above.  So  he 
let  the  agent  test  the  cream.  Sure 
enough,  he  got  a  better  test  than  the 
creamery  gave  him.  Of  course  he  did. 
The  agent  saw  to  that.  So  he  went  back 
to  the  old  system,  and  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors paid  the  difference  for  a  while.  We 
don't  say  all  creamery  agents  are  like 
that,  but  the  temptation  is  strong. 

Parmer  Pays  for  Two  Tests 

As  we  said  before,  the  creamery  weighs 
the  cream  as  a  check  on  the  agent.  There 
are  five  creameries  represented  in  this 
one  town,  and  probably  as  many  in  pro- 
portion to  size  in  your  town.  With  each 
agent  receiving  between  2  and  2%  cents 
per  pound  of  butter-fat,  equipments  cost- 
ing from  $25  to  $100  for  each  of  these 
creameries  and  the  expenses  of  traveling 
men,  who  receive  $10  to  $50  per  week  sal- 
ary and  expenses,  who  pays  all  these  un- 
necessary expenses?  The  farmer,  of 
course.  The  consumer  is  protected  to  a 
great  extent  by  competition,  which  works 
in  his  favor,  and  not  only  by  home  com- 
pitition,  but  by  that  of  foreign  countries, 
which  may  now  ship  butter  in  with  a 
duty  of  2%  cents  per  pound  instead  of  0' 
cents,  as  it  used  to  be.  Since  this  reduc- 
tion the  foreign  countries  are  flooding  our 
markets  with  butter  made  more  cheaply 
than  we  are  able  to  produce  with  our 
wasteful  methods  of  buying  cream. 

When  cream  is  shipped  direct  to  the 
creamery  it  costs  no  more  to  weigh  it 
there  than  when  it  comes  from  the  sta- 
tion. A  force  of  men  is  maintained  to  re- 
ceive samples  of  cream,  which  are  num- 
bered. They  do  not  know  whose  cream 
it  is,  nor  do  they  care.  They  weigh  it. 
These  weights  are  recorded  by  number  in 
a  book,  kept  by  a  bookkeeper,  who  makes 
out  the  checks  according  to  his  records. 
In  many  creameries  two  separate  sefcs  of 
men  weigh  the  cream  and  the  records  are 
compared.  If  these  do  not  check,  the 
cream  is  retested.  No  one  has  any  object 
in  making  anything  but  a  fair  test.  The 
weighers  are>  paid  salaries  instead  of 
commissions,  and  anyhow  they  do  not 
know  whose  cream  they  are  testing. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  creamery  to 
give  the  farmer  a  fair  and  impartial  test. 
He  can  soon  find  out  if  this  is  being 
done.  The  state  chemist  will  test  sam- 
ples of  cream  at  any  time. 

Expressing  the  Cream 

It  would  not  cost  the  farmer  any  more 
express  to  ship  direct  than  through  the 
stations;  in  fact,  it  would  probably  cost 
less.  The  creameries  have  a  good  deal  of 
grief  with  their  station  agents.  Since 
competition  is  so  strong  between  them 
for  their  share  of  the  farmer's  cream, 
each  agent  likes  to  make  the  others 
think  he  is  shipping  more  cans  of  cream 
than  the  others,  so  he  frequently  ships 
two  or  three  half  or  partly  full  cans  at 
the  same  time.  Express  is  paid,  not  by 
weight,  but  by  the  can.  The  creamery 
calls  him  down,  but  he  always  has  ex- 
cuses to  offer,  and  if  the  call-downs  come 
too  often  he  exchanges  stations  with  one 
or  another  of  the  other  agents  and  the 
good  work  goes  on.  Sometimes  he  sends 
only  full  cans,  but  fills  them  up  with 
rinse  water,  which  not  only  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  cream  and  costs 
as  much  as  cream  to  ship,  but  injures 
the  quality  of  the  cream  with  which  it 
is  mixed. 

Station  agents  will  tell  you  that  you 
will  find  it  a  good  deal  of  a  bother  to 
have  to  take  your  cream  to  town  when- 
ever the  can  is  lull,  instead  of  whenever 
you  happen  to  be  going,  and  that  your 
cream  will  nut  ho  so  good,  because  it  will 
have  to  stand  so  long  wailing  lor  you  to 
get  a  full  can.  The  remedy  for  this  lust 
difficulty  would  be  to  keep  enough  cows 
so  that  you  would  get  a  enn  full  In  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  lime.  And  if  you  could 
get  5  cents  more  for  your  butter-fat  by 
the    direct    .shipping    met  hod-- which  you 


could— would  it  not  be  worth  a  little  ex- 
tra bother  in  sending  someone  into  town 
with  it  when  it  was  ready  to  go?  As 
for  waiting  for  your  checks  until  you 
had  a  full  can  to  ship,  you  would  have  a 
much  bigger  check  when  it  came,  and 
no  good  business  man  lives  in  such  a 
hand-to-mouth  way  that  he  cannot  wait 
a  few  days  for  his  money,  especially 
when  he  can  make  more  by  waiting. 

Altogether,  there  seems  to  be  not  one 
single  perfectly  logical  reason  for  main- 
taining all  these  cream  receiving  stations. 
Ask  the  creamery  men  why  these  stations 
exist,  and  they  will  say,  "Because  the 
farmer  is  so  suspicious.  He  won't  ship 
direct  to  us  because  he  is  afraid  we  will 
cneat  him."  Perhaps  some  creameries 
would  cheat,  but  they  would  have  to  be 
managed  by  mighty  short-sighted  busi- 
ness men  if  they  did  and  would  soon  be 
out  of  business.  When  you  figure  it  all 
up,  the  creamery  that  buys  direct  from 
the  farmer  has  much  less  cause  to  give 
you  incorrect  tests  than  the  agent  in 
your  town,  who  knows  you  personally 
and  with  whom  there  might  be  personal 
reasons  for  giving  varying  tests,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  farmer  we  told  you  about. 
When  you  consider  the  matter  carefully, 
what  do  you  think  about  this  direct  ship- 
ping method  after  all? 


m  Let  Me  Send  You  This 
L,Book  and  Quote  You 
Wholesale  Prices 

Listen— I've  just  had  printed  the  best  book  ever 
offered  to  users  of  Farm  Tools  and  Supplies.  Printed 
in  two  colors  on  good  paper.  Large 
type  easy  to  read. 
I'll  send  it 
to  every 
man  who 
ought  to 
KNOW 
about  the 
Monmouth 
wholes  ale 
price  plan 
of  selling 
Plows,  Cul- 
ti  v  a  to  r  s. 
Discs,  Spike 
Tooth  Har. 
rows,  Drills, 
Gates,  Fenc- 
ing, Roofing,  Farm  Wagons, Gasoline  Engines, 
Mowers,  Manure  Spreaders,  etc.  We  haven't 
any  Agents  or  Dealers.  We  manufacture  and 
Bell  Farm  Supplies  exclusively:  direct  to  farmers 
at  money-saving  prices. 

Try  Any  Monmouth  30  Days 
FREE— My  Risk— Freight  Prepaid 

If  your  Monmouth  implement  doesn't  please 
you  in  every  way— send  it  back  at  my  expense 
and  the  trial  doesn't  cost  you  a  penny.  I  want 
you  to  read  the  good  things  users  say  about  our 
machines  in  the  letters  in  my  big  book.  Just 
say  "Mail  me  the  book"  on  a  postal  and  sign 
your  name  and  address.  Don't  wait!  Writenow. 

The  Plow  Man,  Monmouth  Plow  Factory 
737  So.  Main  St.,  Monmouth,  III.  M 


Pull 

Stumps 


Double  your  profits! 
Farm  all  your  land  I 
Don't  let  stumps  stand 

In  your  way.  Put!  then^.  

out.  Clear  an  acrea  day  with  ffie- 


J* 


Hercules  ftUftL-i 
stamp  Pullern 

days  trial.  3  year  guaran-, 
:ee,  special  price  offer  nou\ 
Write  postal  for  book  and 
~~   money-saving  offer. 
Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
955  2?nd  SI..  Ceil- 
lerville,  la. 


$150  A  MONTH 


CTART  ia  business  for  yourself  -and  make 
^$125  to  $150  a  month  handling  our 
big,  modern  Line  of  Sanitary  Medicines, 
Spices,  Extracts,  Stock  Remedies,  etc. 
Permanent  Position  — Experience  Unnecessary 
Our  line  'Is  tho  easiest  to  sell,  gives  the  best  satis- 
faction to  customers,  pays  the  biggest  profits. 
Our  free  booklets  explain  why.  Write  to- 
day for  full  particulars. 

IIDCT  M.ML'CC  fn  St*  liberty  St, 
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Scenes  from  the  Denver  Live  Stock  Show 


Grand  Champion  Feeder  Cattle  that  Sold  for  $10.60  Per  Hundred 


One  Man  Worker — 
Multiplied  Results 

Why  not  cut  your  plowing  cost  per  acre? 
One  man  with  a  Loader  Tractor  can  do  the 
work  of  3  or  4  men  with  10  to  VI  horses.  I'low 
deep-bringup  the  fertile  Boil  that  (trows  bet- 
ter crops.  Others  are  doing  it:  let  us  send 
you  their  letters.  Learn  how  easily  a  Leader 
Tractor  can  er.rn  end  save  money  for  you, 
even  if  your  farm  is  no  larger  than  1H0  acres. 


Farm  Tractor 

You  Try  It  Before  Buying 

One  man  with  10  horses  wrote  that  ho  sold 
4  and  doubled  his  efficiency.  The  Iveaderis  a 
regular  giant  for  power— yet  it's  light  in 
weight— only  2"^  tons.  So  light  that  you  can 
drive  it  whore  ycu  cannot  take  a  horse. 
Frank  Cheney,  Lancaster.  Minn.,  proved 
this  when  plowing  swamp  land 

It's  made  of  heat  treated  steel— built  to 
give  long,  efficient  service.  All  gears  are 
case  hardened  and  run  in  oil.  Write  today 
for  trial  offeron  your  farm.  Ask  for  "The 
Book  of  Farm  Power." 

LEADER  ENGINE  CO. 
15  State  Street, 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Reserve   Champion   Angus   Calves,  Sold  for  $13.10,  Highest  Price  on  Record  for  Feeder  Cattle 


Care  of  Sows  at  Farrowing  Time 

Good  Care  of  Mother  5aves  the  Pigs 


HE  most  important  season  of 
the  year  for  the  hog  raiser  is 
now  at  hand.  On  success  at 
farrowing  time  depends  the 
whole  season's  work.  Let  us 
give  particular  attention  to  this  part  of 
our  work,  that  we  may  be  in  position  to 
reap  the  desired  benefits  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 

First,  the  farrowing  house  or  pen.  The 
sow  must  have  comfortable  quarters  if 
sha  succeeds  in  raising  a  good  litter  of 
pigs.  The  farrowing  pen  must  be  roomy, 
so  constructed  that  no  air  can  come  un- 
def  the  floor,  and  must  be  reasonably 
warm.  We  believe  the  "A"  house  one  of 
the  best.  Make  it  out  of  seven-foot 
boards,  both  floor  and  roof.  In  this 
house  we  have  a  minimum  of  air  space, 
thereby  retaining  all  the  animal  heat 
possible.  If  it  is  cold,  hang  a  lantern 
from  the  roof,  which  will  gl,ve  a  lot  of 
additional  heat. 

Put  the  sow  into  her  farrowing  quar- 
ters at  least  twenty-four  hours  before 
her  farrowing  time  and  give  her  plenty 
of  bedding.  Too  many  hog  raisers  don't 
use  bedding  enough,  on  the  theory  that 
if  there  is  an  abundance  of  bedding  the 
little  pigs  will  crawl  into  it  and  be 
stepped  upon  by  the  old  sow.  The  sow 
must     be     comfortable.   The  important 


thing  for  the  first  couple  of  days  is  to 
have  her  move  about  in  her  quarters  as 
little  as  possible,  giving  the  pigs  a 
chance  to  get  strong  enough  to  look  out 
for  themselves.  If  the  sow  has  but  a 
limited  amount  of  bedding  and  the 
weather  is  cold  she  will  not  lie  down 
and  be  quiet,  for  she  will  be  trying  to 
get  enough  bedding  together  to  make 
herself  and  the  pigs  comfortable.  Take 
this  to  yourself.  If  you  are  cold  when 
in  bed  you  are  continually  rolling  around 
trying  to  arrange  the  covers  that  you 
may  be  warm  and  comfortable.  Just  so 
with  the  sow.  If  she  is  getting  up  and 
around  the  pen  she  is  very  liable  to  step 
on  some  of  the  pigs  and  kill  them.  Ar- 
range to  make  her  comfortable. 

Now  about  the  feeding.  Reduce  her 
ration  to  some  extent  a  couple  of  days 
before  farrowing.  For  twenty-four  hours 
after  farrowing  don't  give  her  anything 
to  eat  and  nothing  to  drink  but  pure 
water.  Water  drawn  fresh  from  the 
well  is  about  the  right  temperature.  If 
you  can't  do  this,  get  a  little  warm 
water  from  the  house  and  don't,  under 
any  circumstances,  give  her  water  taken 
from  a  tank  full  of  ice;  if  you  do,  don't 
kick  if  the  little  pigs  are  scouring  and 
•all  knocked  out  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
second  day  after  farrowing  commence  to 


give  her  something  to  eat;  light  feed, 
such  as  oats  _  or  a  little  shorts,  is  best. 
Don't  give  her  any  corn  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  commence  with  a  little 
and  gradually  increase  the  feed  until 
the  little  pigs  get  to  taking  more  nour- 
ishment. If  you  feed  her  too  heavily  at 
first  you  will  be  almost  sure  to  find  the 
little  pigs  scouring,  and  then  you  have 
a  job  on  your  hands  to  save  them,  and 
if  you  do  the  chances  are  they  will  be 
stunted  for  a  long  time,  and  probably 
always.  A  little  time  and  attention  at 
this  time  will  be  worth  many  dollars  to 
you  when  the  hogs  are  driven  over  the 
scales. 

Every  little  pig  is  born  with  eight 
teeth,  almost  as  sharp  as  needles;  these 
should  be  removed  before  the  pig  is  4S 
hours'  old.  A  very  handy  tool  for  this 
purpose  is  a  jeweler's  side-cutting  pliers, 
which  may  be  bought  from  any  jewelers' 
supply  house.  By  removing  these  teeth 
you  will  save  many  bad  cases  of  cank- 
ered mouth  and  also  probably  save  many 
pigs  on  account  of  the  sow  being  allowed 
to  lie  more  quietly  while  the  pigs  are 
nursing. 


40  ACRES  ^Wro: 

gressive,  Americas  and  other  best 
cverbearerti.  Ciet  acquainted 
offer  for  testing*  Send  as  10c 
\  for  mailing  expense,  and  we 
nil!  send  you  6  high  quality 
everbearing  plants  (worth  Jl) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  ail 
summer  and  fall,  or  money 
refun'lfd.  Catalogue  with  his- 
tory  FREE  if  jou  writu  today. 
THE  GA30NEB  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  121  OSAGE,  IOW4 


CHOICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Large  assortment  at  less  than  half  of  agents' 
price.  Best  Everbearing  and  other  sorts  of  Straw- 
berries, all  strong  Irrigated  plants.  Free  cata- 
log and  coupon.  NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES, 
Box  603.   North  Bend,  Neb. 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
Heid's  Yellow  Dent,  Tellow  Hose  audi 
Brown's  Ciioice.  Vor  particulars,  write 
EMORY   BROWN,    Mitcliellville,  Iowa. 


TREES   fix  SEEDS  THAT 


Catalpa  Speciosa  Seedlings  TS^^Zg^ZSTikc 


ROW. 

IN 
YOUR 
STATE 


I  raise  them  by  the  mfl- 
y  prices:  4  to  8  inch,  $1  25  per  1000,  8  to  12 
inch,  $2.00  per  1000:  12  to  18  inch,  $3.50  per  1000;  18  to  24  inch,  $4  00  per  1000.  I  pay  freight  on  $10 
Tree  Orders.  Full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Small  Fruits,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Here  are  a  few  of  my  prices:  Apple  5c;  Peach  7c:  Plum  15c; 
Cherry  14c,  all  grafted;  Concord  Grapes,  $2  per  100.  Also  all  kinds  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 
Seeds,  Grasses,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.  First  quality  onlv.  Write  me  today  for  my  free,  large,  well  illustrated  Garden  Book. 
GERMAN  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE       (Carl  Sonderegger)         24  German  Bldg.         BEATRICE,  NEB. 
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THE  ONLY  REAL  ONE-MAN  TRACTOR 

Hoke  Tractors  turn  square    DURABLE,  FLEXIBLE, 


corners  with  plows, 
mowers,    binders,  etc. 


SIMPLE 


Draw  all  your  machinery 
with  a  Hoke  Tractor.  No 

special  attachments  re- 
quired.' Operator  rides  on 
machines  drawn. 

SEND  TODAY  for  catalog-  describing  this 
WONDERFUL  Tractor. 

HOKE  TRACTOR  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS 


Blue  Ribbon  Mule  Foot  Hogs. 

I  Largest  herd  in  U.  S. :  the  most  hardy,  pro- 
lific, healthy  and  quick  growing  breed:  they 
bring  top  prices  on   market ;   for  breeding 
buy  the  best  and  start  at  the  top;  350  for 
sale.    Jno.   Dunlap,   Box  4uti    Williamsport.  Ohio. 

Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw- 
it  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing  to  advertisers  on  this  page;. 

JERSEY  CATTLE 
WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  o?  serviceable  age  for  gale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in   both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.C 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  sac- 
cess  than  any  man  1  ivi  ng.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  17.  8 .  Every  one  an  early  Vveloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old;  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
nerd.  Write  for  my  plan/'How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs.''  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  Mloh. 


HORSES 


Percherons  and  Belgians 


Our  New  Importation  of 
IPercheron  and  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  has  arrived. 
They  are  the  best  we  have 
ever  owned.  We  also  have  a  splendid  lot  of  American  breds  They  are  the  big, 
heavy-boned,  drafty  kind,  with  style  and  action.  Come  and  look  them  over.  We 
know  you  will  be  pleased.    A  Certificate  of  Soundness  Given  with  Each  Animal. 

We  invite  correspondence. 

WOLF  BROS.,  Albion,  Boone  County,  Neb. 


Percherons,  Belgians  and  Shires 


Imported  and  Homebred 
Stallions  and  Mares,  rang- 
ing  in  age   from  coming 

two-year-olds  to  matured  ages.  We  have  a  lot  of  two  and  three-year-old  stallions 
weighing  from  1900  to  2100  pounds;  among  them  a  fine  lot  of  pasture-raised  stal- 
lions— the  kind  for  the  western  breeder.  A  fine  lot  of  m«res  for  sale.  Always  have 

stock  for  sale — never  sold  out.    Write  for  prices,  descriptions,  etc. 

NORTH  &  ROBINSON  CO.,  -  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


Foaled  and  grown  on  the  farm,  offered  at  farmer's  prices.  Eight 
coming  2-year  studs,  9  coming  3-year  studs,  8  3-year-old  and  over 
studs,  registered  Percheron  Society  of  America.  Of  th°  big  type 
with  substance  and  from  French  ancestry  on  both  sides  Just 
east  of  Omaha.  FKED  CHAXDLEK,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


JACKS 

The  kind  all  are  looking  for; 
large  boned  black  Mammoth 
Tenn.  and  Ky.  Jacks.  2  to  6 
years  old;  guaranteed  and 
priced  to  sell.  All  broken  and 
prompt  servers.  Reference: 
Hanks  of  I^awrence.  40  miles 
west  of  Kansas  City  on  U.   P.   and   Santa  Fe. 

Ali.  B.  SMITH,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 

80  Imported  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  on  Sale 

My  exhibit  comprises  the  largest  number  of  big, 
h'avy-boned,  2000  to  2100-pound  stallions  to  be 
found  In  the  United  States.  The  cedar  Rapids 
Jack  F;irm  Is  the  laik  metropolis  of  the  world. 
All  nations  buy  Jacks  here.  The  majority  of  the 
belt  mules  In  the  United  states  are  the  results 
of  the  past  tr/enty  years'  Improvement  Inaugu- 
rated and  carried  on  here.  Write  for  catalogs. 
<  'urn.  to  me  when  you  need  stock.  I  will  make 
It.  worth   your  wlill<'. 

W.  Im.  De  CLOW,  Cedar  Rapids  Stallion 
and  Jack  Paim,  Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

I  have  several  high  class  Percheron  i-tallloni 
for  sale.  All  good,  desirable  colors  weighing 
1,780  to  2.100  pounds  and  from  2  to  7  years  old. 
Than  stallions  are  of  my  own  raising  and  are 

Miw.luti  Iv  right   in  every  way.   

GEO.   W.  SCHWAB,   Clay   Center,  Neb. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


/  v 

SO  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets 


A  lifetime  experience  in  breed- 
ing the  large,  thick,  big- 
boned,  good  head  and  eared 
kind  that  produce  the  good  Mis- 
souri mule.  Two  extra  good 
Black  Percheron  4-year-old 
Sta  llions. 

G.  M.  SCOTT,  Rea,  Mo. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


RED  POLLS 

nulls  and   heifers  for  sale.     Prices  reasonable. 

Quality  Hi-  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  wants  or  Mil, 

V.  F.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOL  STEIN 
CATTLE 


Quality  of  production  and  persistency  of 
milking  during  long  periods  are  well  known 
characteristics  of  Ilolsteins.  Dropping  her  first 
calf  at  about  two  years  old  the  average  rmv. 
If  well  cared  for.  will  produce  from  5,000  to 
6.000  pounds  of  milk  In  ten  months,  and  sh" 
will  Increase  the  production  every  year  until,  at 
five  years,  she  will  give  from  7.000  to  9.000  lbs. 

If  Cad  to  their  ability  to  digest  add  assimi- 
late foul,  many  Holstelns  will  exceed  this 
production. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive booklets. 

HolBteln-Triegian  Asso.,  P.  L.  Hough  - 

ton.    Sne'y.     llox    179.    Hrattlehoro.  Vt. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  on  t  hi 
I ••••••••  phase  mention  this  paper. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  ■  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  bleeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  leaders  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  vonn  of  Kalmuck  skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Regis  Lyons 
fir  sale.    They  are  Prom  rood  A.  It.  O.  dams.     Can  spare  a  few  good  females: 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  B«e  Bldt.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Shorthorns  at  South  Omaha 

A  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle  that  should 
attract  the  attention  of  cattlemen  in  gen- 
eral will  be  held  at  South  Omaha,  Neb., 
on  March  5.  On  this  date  there  will  be 
offered  for  sale  a  splendid  lot  of  cattle 
from  some  of  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
corn  belt.  In  this  offering  there  will  be 
sixty-five  head  of  bulls  of  serviceable 
age,  and  among  them  are  a  number  that 
are  good  enough  to  head  any  pure-bred 
herd.  There  will  also  be  a  lot  of  big, 
strong  husky,  rugged  bulls  for  range 
purposes.  C.  A.  Saunders  &  Sons  of 
Manilla,  la.,  are  consigning  a  number  of 
especially  good  ones,  among  them  being 
two  sons  of  the  undefeated  Cumberland's 
Best.  Carl  Deitsch  of  Orleans,  Neb.,  is 
consigning  a  number  of  big,  strong  fel- 
lows that  will  go  out  and  make  good  any- 
where. C.  M.  French  of  Arlington,  Neb., 
will  put  in  several  choice  fellows  sired  by 
a  son  of  Cumberland's  Last.  J.  Doyle  of 
Neola,  la.,  and  Dan  Powers  of  Ulysses, 
Neb.,  will  also  offer  some  good  ones. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  consignors. 
There  are  others  just  as  good  and  the 
offering  as  a  whole  will  be  one  that  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  anyone  want- 
ing anything  in  this  line.  Listed  among 
the  bulls  are  several  Fohed  Durhams,  one 
of  these  being  an  extra  good  one,  con- 
signed by  Saunders  &  Sons.  Do  not  for- 
get that  this  sale  will  be  held  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb.,  on  March  5.  If  there  is 
anything  more  you  want  to  know  about 
what  is  to  be  offered,  write  to  C.  A. 
Saunders,  manager,  Manilla.  Ia.  Kindly 
mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 


Pert-heron  Stallions  for  Sale 

T  have  ready  for  immediate  sale  several 
high-class  Percheron  stallions  weighing 
from  1,700  to  2,100  pounds,  all  good,  de- 
sirable colors,  ages  from  2  to  "7  years, 
inspected  and  marked  absolutely  sound. 
Several  have  done  service  and  are  ready- 
to  go  out  and  do  a  satisfactory  season's 
breeding  right  from  the  beginning.  They 
are  broke  and  handled  by  myself,  and  I 
am  in  position  to  know  each  and  every 
horse  like  a  book.  I  raise  these  noises 
right  here  on  Pleasant  View  Farm  the 
way  nature  intended  they  should  be 
raised.  They  are.  fed  good  sound  grain 
and  hay,  and  are  not  pampered  and 
stuffed  to  deceive  an  innocent  buyer.  I 
have  owned  and  handled  a  great  many 
stallions,  but  have  yet  to  sell  the  first 
one  that  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  They 
are  raised  from  pure-bred  mares  which 
we  use  to  do  all  our  work  on  the  farm, 
are  broke  to  fences,  have  large  corrals 
and  pastures  to  exercise  in.  are  de- 
veloped right,  and  sold  guaranteed.  You 
do  not  have  to  acclimate  these  h,orses. 
That  is  where  the  foreign  bred  horse 
falls  down.  I  have  had  plenty  of  ex- 
perience with  the  imported  horses  to 
know  whereof  I  speak.  It  takes  from 
one  to  three  years  to  acclimate  a  horse 
brought  across  the  water,  and  for  the 
first  season  or  two  you  will  not  have 
satisfactory  results.  If  you  want  re- 
sults get  one  already  acclimated. 

Come  to  Pleasant  View  Farm  and  I  will 
show  you  horses  that  will  make  you  a 


paying  investment,  and  one  that  will  get 
for  you  the  desired  results.  I  am  pric- 
ing them  to  sell,  and  I  want  to  hear 
from  you.  George  W.  Schwab,  Clay 
Center,  Neb. 

Kindly  mention  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing. 


Draft  Horses,  March  19  and  20 

On  March  111  and  20  at  Grand  Island. 
Neb.,  the  well  known  importing  and 
breeding  firm  of  North  &  Robinson  of 
that  place  will  hold  their  annual  sale  ot 
draft  stallions  and  mares  at  the  sale 
barns  of  Bradstreet  &  Clemmons.  This 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
horse  sales  held  in  Nebraska  each  year 
and  has  come  to  be  looked  forward  to  by 
a  great  many  as  one  of  the  best  places 
to  buy  strictly  first  class  breeding  stock. 
In  this  sale,  they  are  going  to  offer  sixty 
head.  Thirty  stallions  and  thirty  mares. 
These  are  largely  Percherons  and  Bel- 
gians,  with  a  few  Shires,  and  one-half 
of  them  are  imported,  while  the  balance 
are  American  bred.  They  have  one  of 
the  largest  horse  breeding  establishments 
in  the  west  and  the  home  bred  horses 
they  are  offering  for  sale  are  largely  of 
their  own  production.  They  are  pasture 
raised,  thoroughly  acclimated  and  will 
certainly  go  out  and  do  good  for  those 
who  buy  them.  If  you  are  looking  for 
the  big,  heavy  boned,  drafty  kind  that 
will  fill  every  requirement,  we  would  ad- 
vise you  to  get  in  touch  with  Messrs 
North  &  Robinson  at  once,  mentioning 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Do  You  Want  a  Jack? 

If  you  do,  we  would  advise  you  to  get 
in  touch  with  Al  E.  Smith,  breeder  of 
.lacks  and  jennets,  at  Lawrence,  Kan.  Mr. 
Smith  is  one  of  the  best  known  breeders 
in  the  country  and  handles  a  class  of 
animals  that  has  made  him  an  enviable 
reputation  in  this  line.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  the  big.  heavy  boned  kind,  you 
will  find  them  here.  He  has  plenty  of 
big  black  mammoth  jacks  fifteen  to  six- 
teen hands  high,  standard  measure,  and 
guaranteed  in  every  way.  His  manv 
years  in  the  business  is  a  mighty  good 
guarantee  to  prospective  purchasers  as  to 
just  what  they  can  expect  in  this  line. 
If  you  want  something  that  will  go  out 
and  do  you  good,  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Smith  at  once,  mentioning  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


Imported  Stallions  and  Mares 

W.  L.  DeClow,  the  stallion  and  jack 
man  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  is  splendidly 
equipped  at  this  time  to  supply  his  old, 
ami  the  new  customers  as  well,  with  any- 
thing they  want  in  the  line  of  a  Per- 
cheron or  Belgian  stallion  or  mare,  or  big. 
heavy  boned  jack.  Mr.  DeClow  has  one 
of  the  largest  breeding  establishments  in 
the  country  and  is  splendidly  equipped  to 
carry  on  his  great  volume  of  business. 
He  has  eighty  head  of  imported  Percheron 
and  Belgian  stallions  and  mares  for  sale 
at  this  time,  and  they  are  the  kind  that 
reople  are  looking  for— the  big,  better- 
than-a-ton  kind  that  actually  weigh  it 
over  the  scales.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr 
DeClow  for  anything  in  his  line.  He 
purely  can  please  you  and  we  know  he 
will  treat  you  right.  Kindly  mention  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

Kuzel's  Duroc  Sale 

Thi.=3  is  the.  last  call  for  the  sale  of 
Duroc-Jersev  bred  sows  to  be  held  at 
Clarkson,  Xeb.,  on  March  2  by  L.  J. 
Kuzel  of  that  place.  This  offering  is  jne 
that  should  attract  the  attention  of  every 
good  breeder  of  Durocs.  They  are  the 
right  kind,  bred  and  raised  in  the  light 
way,  and  will  ceitainly  go  out  and  make 
good  for  the  man  who  buys  them.  They 
are  sired  by  King  Echo  Top.  he  by  Echo 
Top  King:  Proud  "Wonder  Jr.,  by  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder:  Model  Wonder  3d  by 
Crimson  Wonder  3d:  Crimson  Boy,  Wal- 


Lakeside  Dekol  Queen 


Lakeside  Dekol  Queen,  a  pure-bred  Holsteip  cow,  owned  by  Dr.  B.  B. 
Davis  of  Douglas  county,  was  awarded  the  $.10  prize  (dieted  by  the  Beatrice 
Creamery  company  for  the  highest  i  bjrd  of  butter-Tat  by  any  cow  in  tne 

stall'  (Jiteen  mad.'  a  record  of  TOO  pounds,  the  prize  being  awarded  l>y  .1. 
II  Frandson  of  the  department  of  animal  Industry  al  the  state  farm.  Nan- 
nette  Butterhov,  a  llolslein.  owned  by  A.  Glcrens,  Walton,  took  second  prize 
with  i;2!l.:i  po  inds,  and  Zulu  Queenle,  n  pure-bred  Jersey,  owned  by  \\  .  !>• 
1 1  tinier   oi    Son,    Raymond,    took    I  bird  prize, 
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lace's  Wonder,  Red  Wonder,  Gold  Dasc 
Chief  and  9  number  of  other  boars  of 
prominence.  These  sows  are  bred  to  King 
Echo  Top,  Proud  Wonder  Jr.  and  Lucy's 
Select,  a  strongly  bred  Chief  Select  boar, 
you  will  find  these  sows  possessing  plenty 
of  scale,  in  good  fair  flesh,  in  fact  in  a 
condition  to  go  right  out  and  make  good 
for  you.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  Mr. 
Kuzel's  farm,  midway  between  Howells 
and  Schuyler.  Parties  from  a  distance 
will  find  free  accommodations  to  the  farm 
from  either  Clarkson,  Howells  or  Schuyler. 
Get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Kuzel  at  once,  as 
his  catalogues  are  now  ready  and  may 
be  had  for  the  asking.  If  you  can  not  at- 
tend, send  your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of  this 
paner  and  thev  will  receive  careful  at- 
tention. Kindly  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets 

We  wish  to  call  attention  in  this  issue 
to  the  advertisement  of  G.  M.  Scott  of 
Rea,  Mo.,  who  is  offering  mammoth  jacks 
and  jennets  for  sale.  We  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  calling  on  Mr.  Scott  some  time 
ago  and  we  certainly  were  impressed  by 
the  establishment  he  has  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  business  he  is  conducting, 
as  well  as  the  high  class  character  of 
the  breeding  animals  he  is  producing.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  big  jack,  the  kind 
that  has  made  the  state  of  Missouri  fa- 
mous as  a  mule  state,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  you  to  go  further  than 
right  here  at  Mr.  Scott's  breeding  farm. 
He  has  them  just  about  as  big  as  you 
want  them  and  they  certainly  will  meet 
you  demands  in  every  other  respect. 
Along  this  line,  you  can  put  absolute  de- 
pendence on  whatever  Mr.  Scott  tells  you 
about  any  animal  he  is  offering  for  sale. 
Write  Mr.  Scott  for  particulars  as  to 
just  what  he  has  to  sell,  mentioning  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Grand  Island  Hereford  Sa!e 
The  combination  Hereford  sale  man- 
aged by  Robert  Mousel  at  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  on  February  19  and  20  resulted  in 
an  average  of  $192.13  on  the  115  head  sold. 
It  was  an  excellent  offering  of  cattle, 
consigned  by  Nebraska's  best  breeders, 
and  although  the  prices  were  conserva- 
tive considering  the  prices  Herefords 
have  been  bringing,  yet  the  breeders  were 
well  pleased  with  the  good  service  given 
them  by  Mr.  Mousel.  They  will  sell  again 
next  year  with  Mr.  Mousel  as  manager. 
There  were  none  'of  the  so-called  "tail- 
enders"  in  this  offering  and  the  breeders 
can  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
able  to  put  up  such  a  clean  offering. 
Colonels  Kraschel  and  Snell  performed 
on  the  block  and  did  very  erfective  work. 
A  list  of  the  sales  of  $125  and  over  fol- 
lows: 

Lot.  Price. 

1—  C.  C.  Hampton,  Gering,  Neb  $235 

2—  W.  C.  Edney,  Ord,  Neb   175 

3—  Will  Henn,  Denver,  Colo   170 

5—  C.  C.  Hampton   135 

6—  Will  Henn  185 

1 — M.  D.  Meisenburg.David  City,  Neb.  235 

8—  Ben  Broughten,  Lakeview,  la  250 

9—  Charles  Hoffman,  Scribner,  Neb..  125 

11—  G.  E.  Stryker,  David  City,  Neb...  175 

12—  J.  W.  Coder,  Elwood,  Neb  150 

13—  G.  E.  Stryker    150 

15— Davis  &  Thomas.  Laramie,  Wyo..  240 
lfi — M.  J.  Killian,  Wolbach,  Neb  155 

17—  R.  Graham,  Fullerton,  Neb  150 

18—  F.  M.  Steiner,  Bellwood",  Neb  135 

19—  A.  C.  Denman,  Alta,  Neb   200 

20—  Clayton  Bros.,  Central  City,  Neb..  145 

21—  S.  Waddington,  Anselmo,  Neb....  240 

22—  I.  O.  Rawlings,  Archer,  Neb  180 

23—  J.  E.  Deming,  Broken  Bow.  Neb..  145 

24—  S.  X  Sillasen,  Keystone,  Neb   195 

25 —  Wm.  Kuhlman,  Grand  Island,  Neb.  135 

26—  E.  L.  Booth   260 

27—  J.  W.  Coder   200 

28—  1.  W.  Marshall,  Fleming,  Colo....  180 

29—  W.  G.  Pashby,  Overton,  Neb   165 

30—  J.  P.  Peterson,  Stromsburg,  Neb..  151 

31—  A.  C.  Jensen,  Wolbach,  Neb   16S 

32—  S.  J.  Sillasen   175 


33—  Davis  &  Thompson. 

34—  M.  D.  Meisenburg 

35—  Davis  &  Thomas.. 
3il— Davis  &  Thomas 


  250 

 510 

  240 

  200 

37—  Heber  Hord,  Central  City,  Neb..  155 

38—  Davis  &  Thomas   265 

39—  Davis  &  Thomas     300 

40—  Davis  &  Thomas  „..  245 

41—  Davis  &  Thomas  230 

42—  Davis  &  Thomas   215 

43—  Chas.  Hoffman,  Scribner,  Neb....  170 

44—  M.  D.  Meisenburg    165 

45—  J..  W.  Coder    190 

40— Fred  Lind,  Clarks,  Neb   180 

47—  C.  Gerloff,  Aurora,  Neb  160 

48—  M.  D.  Meisenburg   130 

49—  J.  W.  Coder    200 

50—  E.  D.  Murphy,  Brady,  Neb  125 

51—  Will  Reiff,  Grand  Island,  Neb....  140 

52—  Fred  Lind   180 

53—  Heber  Hord   115 

54—  John  Irwin,  St.  Paul,  Neb  150 

55—  Will  Henn    195 

56—  F.  H.  Weisenreder,  Broken  Bow, 
Neb  150 

57—  E.  C.  Smith,  Hampton,  Neb   160 

58—  E.  D.  Murphy   175 

59—  F.  Ortegren,  Central  City,  Neb...  125 

61—  M.  W.  McCullough,  Maxwell,  Neb.  275 

62—  Fred  Lind    170 

63—  Fred  George,  Brady,  Neb   225 

64—  C.  A.  Peterson   170 

65—  M.  R.  Lewis,  Bladen,  Neb   185 

6ft-Wilr  Henn    135 

67—  C.  H.  Kempen.  Carroll,  Neb   145 

68—  Henry  Spath,  Scribner,  Neb   275 

69—  C.  L.  Nord,  Raymond,  Neb   130 

70—  William  H.  Reuwe,  Hooper,  Neb.  350 

71—  August  Hager.  Avoca,  Neb   230 

72—  0.  J.  McCullough.  Clarks,  Neb....  185 

73—  L.  P    Stone,  Lexington,  Neb   170 


71-M.  D.  Meisenburg   300 

75—  John  Griffith,  Maxwell,  Neb  190 

76—  J.  E.  Deming    ITS 

77—  M.  D.  Meisenburg   450 

78—  Mousel  Bros.,   Cambridge,   Neb...  255 

79—  Frank  Carr,  Bladen,  Neb   165 

80—  E.  A.  Stacy,  Ord,  Neb   115 

81—  T.  D.  Bates  &  Son,  Clarks,  Neb..  310 

82—  Fr  ed  George,  Brady,  Neb   220 

83—  Will    Henn    200 

84—  O.   J.   McCullough   125 

85—  L   B.  Stuhr,  Grand  Island,  Neb...  185 

86—  A*.  J.  O'Connor,  St.  Michael,  Neb.  155 

87—  C.  A.  Peterson    150 

88—  Charley  Verzal,  Old,  Neb   150 

89—  Heber   Hord    140 

90—  J.  R.  Yoakum   190 

91—  1.  G.  Mack,  Central  City,  Neb  165 

92—  Karl  Deitman,  Grand  Island.  Neb.  180 

93—  Charles  Hughes,  Baxter,  Neb   16S 

97—  Heber  Hord    113 

98—  William  Reim,  Grand  Island,  Neb.  145 

99—  Will   Henn    255 

100—  Fred  George    135 

100%— Fred  Lind    160 

101—  C.  G.  Clement,  Ord,  Neb   135 

102—  Geo.  W.  Tomlinson,  Ogden.  Utah.  140 

103—  Heber  Hord   125 

104—  J.   E.  Deming    175 

105—  Fred  Lind   220 

106 —  G.  E.  Stryker,  David  City,  Neb...  175 

107 —  G.  E.  Stryker    175 

108—  Fred  Mues    180 

109—  Fred  Lind    220 

110—  Kerr  Bros..  Muscatine,  la   180 

111—  C.  Cook,  Shelton,  Neb   16 

112—  Kerr  Bros   37" 

113—  Nick  Kulp,  Eddyville,  Neb   180 

114—  A.  E.  Hall,  Kearney,  Neb   210 

115—  T.   B.   Hord   165 

116—  W.  J.  Johnson,  Loup  City,  Neb...  485 

SUMMARY. 
„„  ,   „  Brought.  Average. 

79  bulls   $15,215  $192.59 

36  cows    6,880  191.11 


115  head   $22,095 


$192.13 


Eavey's  Poland-China  Sale 

The  Poland-China  sale  of  W.  J.  Eavey 
of  Geneva,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  February 
10,  made  an  average  of  $33.62  on  forty- 
two  head  of  bred  sows.  It  was  an  extra 
good  offering  and  several  bargains  were 
picked  up.  There  were  110  long  prices 
paid,  as  there  were  not  many  breeders 
present,  and  most  of  the  stuff  went  to 
Mr.  Eavey  s  neighbors.  Colonel  J.  R. 
Tupper  and  Colonel  J  F.  McGraw  con- 
ducted the  sale  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  Sales  of  $25  and  over  follow: 
Lot 

No.  Price. 

1—  John  Hoff,  Geneva,  Neb  $51 

2—  C.  F.  DeLance,  Woodbine,  la   49 

3—  William  Wythers,  Geneva   44 

4—  Joe  Gergen,  Geneva   60 

5^L.  W.  Myers,  Geneva   41 

7—  F.   Hranac,  Geneva   36 

8—  John  Kucera.  Milligan   36 

9—  J.  A.  Massoth,  Geneva  31 

10—  Harry  Sloan,  Geneva   40 

11—  John   Kucera   ,  34 

12—  William   Yager,    Geneva   26 

13—  Albert   Morgan,   Geneva   36 

14—  Harry  Sloan    38 

15—  John  Hoff    37 

16—  John  Hoff   35 

17—  John  Hoff    27 

19—  Lee  Peterson,    Geneva   27 

20—  J.   M.   Miller,  Carleton   32 

21—  J.  F.  McGraw,  Geneva   26 

22—  Albert  Morgan   25 

23—  John   Schmidt,   Grafton  26 

27—  M.  Levander,  Grafton  40 

28—  George  Theobold,   Ohiowa   38 

29—  J.  A.   Smith,   Geneva   26 

SO— Ernest  Melthan,  Ohiowa  40 

31— John  McGraw    30 

°2— N.  Levander   27 

34— John  Hoff    27 

?5-.Tohn  Hoff   27 

3"— Wi'liam  Yeager    32 

."8— TVilHam   Bult,  Western  27 

"9— Walter  Favev,  Bradv  Island  34 

■<n— V.  J.  Wh'te.  Florence,  Colo   34 

49— John  Hoff  25 

47— Westlev    Miller,    Geneva   52 

48—  Albert  Morgan    41 

Mr.  Eavev  kept  fifteen  brood  sows  last 

pm'ng  pn(j  pas  soifl  over  $2,300  worth  of 
their  pigs  this  year. 


Flying  Swede  Machinery 


SOLD  DIRECT. 


Send  for  Catalogue.    It's  Free. 
Write  today. 

^ARVTN  C.  VAN  DEVEER, 

Factory  Distributor, 
COITNCII   RTUFFS,    -    -    •  IOWA 


rr 


"The  Little  Fellow 
with 
THE 
BIG 
PULL" 


The  Sandusky  Tractor 

15  Tractive — 35  Brake  H.  P. 

The  General  Purpose  Farm  Tractor 

It  will  handle  with  equal  efficiency  and  economy 
your  j:)lowing,  discing,  drilling,  clearing,  hauling  and 
belt  plow  work. 

Get  your  copy  of  "Power  on  the  Farm"  and  learn 
more  about  this  truly  wonderful 

ONE-MAN  OUTFIT 

Four  Cylinder  Motor.  Three  Speed  Control. 


J.  J.-  DAUCH,  Mgr.,  Dept.  T-3,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

You  may  send  me  FREE  and  without  obligation  on  m^  part. 
"Power  on  the  Farm."    I  operate  acres,  planted  to  


(Name  and  Address.) 


KUZEL'S  DUROC  SALE 

40  Head  of  Brood  Sows  to  Be  Sold  at  the  Farm  Near 

Clarkson,  Neb.,  March  2,  1914 

This  is  a  select  draft  of  bred  sows  and  gilts  from  my  herd 
and  I  am  putting  in  nothing  but  what  I  would  consider  good 
enough  to  keep  in  my  herd.  These  sows  have  been  grown  right, 
and  I  know  they  will  go  out  and  make  good  for  you.  One  third 
of  them  are  sired  by  KING  ECHO  TOP,  one  third  by  PROUD 
WONDER  JR.  and  the  balance  bv  MODEL  WONDER  3d,  CRIM- 
SON BOY,  WALLACE'S  WONDER,  RED  WONDER,  GOLD  DUST 
CHIEF  and  others.  They  are  bred  to  KING  ECHO  TOP,  PROUD 
WONDER  JR.,  and  LUCY'S  SELECT  by  Chief  Select. 

Write  for  catalogue  at  once.  I  will  promise  to  show  you 
the  "goods"  on  sale  day.  Sale  may  be  reached  either  from  Schuy- 
ler, Howells  or  Clarkson. 

L.  J.  KUZEL,  Clarkson,  Neb. 

Auctioneer — Col.  Ray  Page.  Fieldmau — G.  E.  Hall. 


-J 


.J 


Breeders*  Sale  of  Shorthorns 

75  Head  of  High-Class  Shorthorns  to  Be 
Sold  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  March  5. 

65  BULLS  lO  FEMALES 

These  bulls  are  a  strong,  rugged  lot,  and  among  them  are  a 
number  of  strictly  hign-class,  herd  heading  ch  .racter.  Also  a  splen- 
did lot  of  bulls  for  the  range. 

Some  of  the  consignors  to  this  sale  are  C.  A.  Saunders  &  Sons, 
Manilla,  la.;  L.  &  S.  Woods,  Wiota,  la.;  Carl  Dietsch,  Orleans, 
Neb.;  C.  M.  French,  Arlington,  Neb.;  J.  Doyle,  Neola,  la.;  Dan 
Powers,  Ulysses,  Neb.,  and  others. 

This  sale  will  afford  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  parties 
wanting  either  a  first-class  herd  bull  or  a  number  of  bulls  for 
range  service.    For  particulars,  address 

C.  A.  SAUNDERS,  Mgr.,  Manilla,  la. 
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Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 

By  A.  C  Davenport 

ATTLE  receipts  have  been  quite    ern  states.    Southern  live  stock  markets 


large  dining  the  last  week  or 
ten  days,  the  big  market  points 
as  a  whole  showing  increases 
over  recent  weeks  as  well  as 
over  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  haste  of  the. 
country  to  unload  its  fat  stock  the  mar- 
ket has  been  in  reasonably  good  shape, 
prices  alternately  declining  and  advanc- 
ing. The  improvement  in  the  consuming 
demand  has  been  the  natural  outcome  of 
severely  cold  weather  prevailing  over  the 
entire  eastern  country. 

While  the  market  has  recently  shown 
sufficient  strength  to  withstand  liberal 
receipts  without  breaking  very  badly, 
there  is  a,  feeling  that  with  the  near  ap- 
proach of  Lent  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  country  to  reduce  shipments.  Past 
years'  experience  has  taught  the  trade 
to  anticipate  a  greater  or  less  shrinkage 
in  the  demand  for  meat  products  during 
the  Lenten  season,  and  there  is  no 
special  reason  for  anticipating  any  dif- 
ferent outcome  this  year. 

A  feature  of  the  market  is  the  increas- 
ing spread  between  choice,  well  finished 
beeves  and  the  common  to  medium 
grades.  Choice  cattle,  have  been  so 
scarce  that  prices  have  been  well  sus- 
tained, while  the  common  to  medium 
grades  have  been  coming  forward  in  in- 
creasing numbers. 

No  one  is  anticipating  any  great  change 
in  prevailing  prices  in  the  near  future 
unless  the  country  should  be  so  unwise 
as  to  flood  the  market  during  Lent.  The 
bulls  have  not  given  up  hope  of  a  higher 
market  later  in  the  season,  but  even  they 
are  willing  to  admit  that  a  good  deal 
will  depend  upon  weather  conditions. 
Everyone  is  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
open  winter  has  caused  cattle  to  put  on 
flesh  much  more  rapidly  than  they  would 
otherwise!  thus  increasing  the  pounds  of 
beef  per  hear],  while  the  same  mild 
weather  has  decreased  the  consuming  de- 
mand. 

Cattle  Shortage  Exists 
Much  less  is  being  said  regarding  the 
shortage  of  cattle  in  the  country  than 
was  the  case  six  months  or  more  ago. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  question  for  discussion — the 
shortage  is  here  and  everyone  is  aware 
of  it,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to.  it.  Tn 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
shipping  its  cattle  to  market  without 
waiting  to  finish  them  thoroughly,  re- 
ceipts at  the  big  market  points  for  the 
first  month  and  a  half  of  the  year  show 
a  falling  off  of  100,000  head,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  stockmen  believe  that  this  de- 
crease  will  become  larger  as  the  season 
advances.  Thus  the  question  is  no  longer 
"Ts  there  a  shortage?"  but  rather,  "What 
are  wo  going  to  do  about  the  shortage?" 
Som->  people  thought  they  could  relieve 
the  shortage  by  admitting  cattle  dutv 
free  from  Canada  and  Mexico.  "While 
perhaps  that  has  helped  in  a  small  de- 
gree, it  has  largely  failed  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  were  not  enough  cattle 
in  Canada  and  Mexico  to  make  very  much 
impression  on  the  shortage  After  ab- 
sorbing all  the  cattle  available  from  these 
two  countries  shortage  still  exists. 

Stockmen  have  about  settled  down  to  a 
belief  that  the  only  way  that  the  supply 
of  cattle  can  he  increased  is  for  Amer- 
icans themselves  to  grow  the  cattle.  At 
the  big  market  centers  there  is  a  feeling 
of  confidence  that  the  effort  to  interest 
the  farmers  of  the  country  in  breeding 
cattle  more  extensively  is  certain  to 
bring  about  a  change  for  the  better  in 


are  sending  speakers  down  into  the  old 
cotton  states  to  tell  the  farmers  just 
what  profits  can  be  made  from  growing 
cattle.  The  ne  wspapers  are  publishing 
these  talks,  thus  aiding  to  arouse  public 
interest  in  the  subject.  As  an  example, 
Louisiana  papers  recently  contained  a 
column  report  of  a  speech  at  a  farmers' 
gathering  by  a  Chicago  stock  yards  man 
explaining  the  cattle  situation  of  the 
country  and  how  the  south  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  It  would  hardly  seem  pos- 
sible that  all  the  efforts  that  are  being 
put  forward  to  increase  the  breeding  of 
cattle  can  fail  to  bring  about  a  marked 
change  in  the  next  few  years.  Still  a 
gnat  many  well  informed  stockmen  be- 
lieve that  the  acute  shortage  has  not 
yet  been  reached,  but  will  be  even  more 
marked  before  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  . 

Falling  Off  in  Hog  Receipts 

TTogs  have  been  coming  forward  quite 
freely  at  some  points,  with  others  show- 
ing very  light  runs,  with  the  result  that 
the  six  big  markets  are  considerably  be- 
hind last  year's  record.  For  the  year  to 
date  there  is  a  shortage  of  about  250,000 
head  as  compared  with  the  same  time 
last  year.  As  compared  with  two  years 
ago  eleven  markets  show  a  falling  off  for 
the  year  to  date  of  1,000,000  head.  Prices 
have  continued  very  firm,  showing  fluc- 
tuations from  day  to  .day,  but  no  very 
.meat  change  in  either  direction. 

Hog  men  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
the  near  future  of  the  market,  some  of 
them  looking  for  still  further  advances, 
while  others  profess  to  believe  that  the 
market  is  now  about  as  high  as  it  can 
be  expected  to  go  for  the  next  month  or 
two.  These  latter  arc  basing  their  opion- 
ion  on  the  fact  that  hogs  at  present 
writing  are  the  highest  that  they  ever 


the  course  of  the  next  few  years.   It  is 


Huber  "Fifteen-Thirty" 
Farmer's  Gas  Tractor 

A  two-cylinder  opposed  engine.  Uses 
gasoline  or  kerosene.  Outfit  is  the 
lightest  for  power  produced. 

Get  the  most  profit  and  pleasure  out 
of  "your  farming  by  using  one  of  these 
Tractors.  You  will  sia.ve  on  expense 
and  do  your  work  Detter  and  quicker. 

Ask  for  descriptive  literature. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO., 


were  the  latter  part  of  February,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  high  year, 
1910,  when  on  the  basis  of  Omaha,  hogs 
were  selling  on  an  average  during  the 
last  week  in  February  around  $0.23.  That 
year  hogs  continued  to  advance,  reaching 
the  $10  mark  at  Omaha  by  the  tenth  of 
March,  easing  off  again  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  April.  The  bears  in  the  hog 
trade  are  pinning  their  faith  to  the  be- 
lief that  receipts  (luring  the  next  few 
weeks  will  prove  to  be  larger  than  ex- 
pected. On  the  contrary,  the  bulls  are 
unable  to  see  where  the  unexpected  large 
receipts  are  to  come  from. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  news  of  special 
interest  has  occurred  during  the  last 
w<  ek  or  ten  days  in  the  sheep  or  lamb 
trade.  There  has,  aside  from  the  usual 
flue  tuaLons,  been  very  little  change  in 
price  values  and  as  a  rule  operators  on 
tin  market  do  not  expect  very  much 
change  for  some  little  time  in  the  future. 


SEEDS  WANTED 

T  AM  TN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver,  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  Werter  DeVaughn, 
1G14  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CORN  ^CSJLM^  BOOK 

J.D.TOWER  &  SONS  CO.,  93rd  Ave.  Mendota.ILL 

(In  writing  mention  thi9  Paper.)  1 


I  GUARANTEE  THIS  CORN 

It  really  increases  your  corn  yield  an  average 
of  15  bushels  to  the  acre.  Every  ear  is  handsel  ec*> 

eri  in  early  fall;  dried  on  a  rack  and  toated  before  It's 
nhipped    Practically  100  per  cent  strontr  root  and  stem 
sprouts     Sure  to  grow  oven  in  unfavorable  seasons. 
SHIPPED  SUBJECT  TO  10-DAY  TEST 
IF  NOT  SATISFIED  RETURN  IT  AT  MY  EXPENSE 
I  have  a  valuable  free  book  for  you—Moore's  Corn 
Book  for  1914  No   10      Reveals  secrets  of  success  in 
corn  breeding"     Write  for  it  today. 

C.  RAY  MOORE,  Box  105,  KELLERTON,  IOWA 
1  ''The  Man  Who  Does  Things  With  Corn'  * 


The  Market  P 


I  ropt  the:  buyer  and  s  ell  eh.  I. 


RATE — Five  cents  per  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  witli  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial,  sign  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 
It  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,   insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


POULTRY — Cochins 

FOR  SALE— PARTRIDGE  COCHINS, 
pure  blood.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wonderly,  Bene- 
dict, Nel). 


Leghorns 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED  ROCKS — "RINGLETS"  Di- 
rect from  Thompson.  Errs,  $1.50  per  15. 
.Mrs.  B.  TaCt,  Norfolk,  Neb. 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— $1.50  PER  15,  $5 


25     SINGLE  -  COMB     BROWN     LEG- |  per  100.     Mrs.   Harry   Butler,  Bellwood, 


horn  cockerels,  scoring  from  90  to  SKS'i, 
*2  each;  100  unscored  cockerels,  $1  each. 
Ilawkeye  View  Farm,  Selma,  la.,  Van- 
buren  Co. 


WILL  SPARE  A  FEW  MORE  SIN- 
gle-comb  White  Leghorn  pullets,  April, 
1913,  hatched,  Yesterlaid  arm  strain.  $1.50 
each  now.  Am  also  taking  orders  for 
hatching  eggs  to  be  delivered  later  from 
my  pure  Pekin  ducks,  $1  for  11.  Mrs. 
Merton  J.  Casson,  Neola,  la.    R.  1. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — 
For  years  my  Leghorns  won  the  blue 
ribbons  at  the  leading  western  shows. 
Both  matings.  Choice  stock  and  eg^s. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  John 
Holzhey,  Bendena,  Kan.  

RIDGEDALEi  WHITE  LEGHORN 
Farm,  established  1905;  cockerels,  eggs, 
cheap.  Lee  Schureman,  Route  4,  Lincoln, 
Neb 


Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS— LEADING  WIN- 
ners  at  the  big  state  shows.  Write  for 
circular.  Mrs.  James  Christopher,  Carle- 
ton,  Neb. 


BIG  BUFF  ROCKS,  GOOD  ENOUGH 
to  win  fcur  firsts  at  big  Nebraska  shows; 
grand  layers.  Eggs  for  sale  from  $2.50 
to  $5.  Mrs.  Isaac  Williams,  Wymore, 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS— LATE 
hatch,  big  bone,  well  marked,  6  and  7 
pounds,  $2;  three  for  $5.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Stevenson,   Benkelman,  Neb. 


Langshans 

FULL-  BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels  for  sale.  C.  C.  Cunningham, 
Kennard,  Neb. 


BIG  -  SCORED  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels,  $2.50  each,  guaranteed.  H. 
Osterfoss  Farm,  Hedrick.  Iowa.  


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS— CIRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


GASC 

Engine 


Regulator 


Save   time,    fuel  and 
labor  by  using  a  reg- 
ulator on,  your  throt- 
tling kerosene  engine  to  change  speed  at 
any  time  desired.     No  need  of  stopping 
machinery    to    change    speed    of  engine, 
eimply  turn  a  small  hand  wheel.  Easily 
.    attached  to  any  two  cycle  kerosene  en- 
really  surprising  what  a  vast  amount  of    Kine     Saves  many  times  its  cost.  Sent 

on  approval.  Send  for  free  booklet  on 
regulators.  Address 

W.  R.  PRILIPP,  Gen.  Mgr., 


missionary  work  is  being  done  in  the. 
way  of  encouraging  tattle  breeding. 
Newspapers,  bankers  and  business  men 
g<  neVftfly,  have  united  with  the  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  various  states  and 
wilh  the  Agricultural  department,  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  production  of  cat- 
tle. Thep,.  efforts  are  not  being  con- 
fined to  tho  west,  where  cattle  growing 
has  always  been  an  Important  Industry, 
but  they  are  being  pushed  Into  territory 
never  thought  of  nR  cattle  producing  sec- 
tions, sueh  ns  the  old  eastern  and  south- 


R.  R.  No.  1. 


Meservey,  Towa. 


BIG  GAME  &  FUN  PACKAGE— IOC 

U  SVUUMMB  uamks, 
Chacllnn  Uld  Ch.'BH  with 

M    II,   l>t rffi  <  II,  >H.  R>](  IM 

CIpom,  (Hon  Horrli,  Au- 
hon~410srdi,  22Snnai 
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r,s  Momi  MaklnK  wcrfti)  12  Love  UMom,  1»  Wiu  to  fun 
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Orpingtons 

SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Cadwell  strain— size,  vigor,  type  and 
color,  with  ability  to  lay;  85  per  cent 
fertility.  Baby  chicks,  25e  each;  guar- 
anteed eggs,  $2.50  and  $1.50  setting;  lots, 
$G  per  100.  Instructions  for  home-made 
oxygen  vitalizer  with  every  $2  order. 
Catalogue  free.  Gene  Huse,  Norfolk, 
Neb. 


PRIZE-WINNING  BUFF  ORPINGTON" 
;ggs.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


SUPERIOR  QLTALITY  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  eggs.  Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR 
Sale— Strong,  well  marked.  Frank  J. 
Drapela,  R.  3,  Clarkson.  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

SINGLE-COMB  REDS.  WINNERS  AT 
Omaha  and  Blair.  Eggs  at  $1  and  $2 
per  setting.  Otto  Timm,  Bennington, 
Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS— LARGE, 
dark,  even  color;  heavy  layers.  Egg  cir- 
cular free.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  la. 


GOOD  YEARLING  SINGLE -COMB 
Red  hens,  $1  each.  Mrs.  Ed  M.  Kern, 
Stanton,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  SALE— SINGLE-COMB 
Rhode  Island  Red,  $1  per  setting  or  $5 
per  100.   John  D  Hoffman,,  Linwood,  Neb. 


BIG,  VIGOROUS  CRYSTAL  WHITS 
Orpington  cockerels,  $2  and  $5  each. 
David  Gar\is,  Lyons,  Neb.   


FOR  SALE— WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 
12  hens,  one  cock.  State  show  and  Omaha 
winners.  Good  size  and  type.  What 
eggs  I  have  to  spare  from  above,  $5,  15. 
W.  L.  Curtis,  Fairbury,  Neb.  


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINCI.E- 
comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehn.  Harvard.  Neb.  


ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  OR  BUFF  J 
eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb.  .  - 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
winter  layers-eggs.  $1  50'  per  15,  $3  per  15. 
N    .1.  Steffes.   Humphrey.  Neb.   


Plymouth  Rocks 

WHITE  ROCKS,  BRED  FOR  EGGS 
and  size.  Eggs,  15.  $1;  100,  $4.  George 
Claueon,   Mead,  Neb. 


choice  ma  it  men  rock  oockek- 

els,  also  cg'is  for  hatching.  Mating  list 
tree.  Arthur  Gillette,  South  Omaha, 
Neb.  


EGGS—  BARRED     ROCK,  WHITE 

Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns, 
Hrown  Leghorns,  Mlack  l.angshans,  Tou- 
louse geese.     Mrs.     Frank  Davis, 
brook,  Neb. 


Hol- 


FOI'R  ROSE-COMB  RED  COCKER- 
els  and  fifteen  young  hens,  eight  single- 
ccmb  pullets.  A  bargain  for  quick  sale. 
W.  J.  Cocklin  &  Son,  Rising  City,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Best  blood  in  America.  Won 
highest  honors  Nebraska  State  Poultry 
show  1914.  Send  for  mating  list.  Oscar 
D.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


FINE  EGG-LAYING  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes,  $10  per  pen.  Fred  Van  Gorden, 
Gresham,  Neb. 


PEERLESS  WIMTH  WYAN  DOTTES- 
Wimiers  at  Nebraska  State  Poultry  show 
1914  and  at  Fairbury.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
Write  for  mating  list.  Cockerels,  $2  to  $1. 
M.  L.   Burbridge,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


VIGOROUS  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels  from  prize-winning  stock  for 
sale,  cheap.    R.  Petty,  Martland,  Neb. 

SILVER  - LACED  WYANDOTTE 
coekerela,  $1.50  each.  Anuel  Frarer, 
North  Loup.  Neb. 

$25  COCK  FROM  J.  W.  ANDREWS. 
Dlghton,  Mass..  heads  my  pen  prize- 
winning  White  Wyandotte  pullets.  Eggs. 
$2  for  15,  $3.50  for  30.  Order  now:  will 
ship  when  wanted.  L.  Brown,  Fairmont, 
Neb»  

BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.    Eggs  In  season.    Write  for 

prices,    Win.  Schrelner,  Exeter,  Neb. 


POULTRY — Wyandott«» 

DON'T  RAISE  "JUST  CHICKENS." 
Any  farmer  can  afford  a  breeding  pen 
of  Columbian  Wyandottes  at  $1*1.  Start 
right  and  you  will  always  be  proud  of 
your  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $2.  W.  J.  Casey, 
Knoxville,  la.   


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels  for  sale  at  $2.50  and  $3.50  each. 
(Steinmeseh  strain).  Clarence  Gould, 
nima.  Neb.   


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND  WHITE 
Orpingtons — cocks,  cockerels  and  mated 
t  ens.    G.  W.  Hardin.  Ulysses,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
$1.50.    H.  A.  Goodrich,  Enon,  Mo. 


Turkeys 

PURE-BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS  - 
Hens.  $3;  toms,  $3.  Nisley  Bros.,  Lexing- 
ton, Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

CHICKS  DEAD  IN  SHELL?  LATEST 
methods  of  incubation  will  stop  it— 25c 
postpaid.  Edw.  K.  Stockfeld,  Lincoln, 
Neb.    Route  6. 


BABY  CHICKS — TEN  VARIETIES — 
An nual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


POULTRY  PHOTOGRAPHS— WE  BUY 
good,  clear  photographs  of  poultry, 
chicks,  poultry  houses,  incubators  in 
operation,  taking  off  hatches,  etc.  We 
pay  up  to  $1  each.  Keep  your  camera 
snapping  and  sell  your  pictures  to  us 
Write  us  about  it.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


55  BREEDS  PURE-BRED  CHICKENS, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  collie  dogs.  Cata- 
logue free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm,  Man- 
kato,  Minn. 


43  VARIETIES  CHICKENS,  BAN- 
tarns,  guineas,  bronze,  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  Toulouse,  Emb- 
den,  African  geese,  Pekin,  Indian  Run- 
ner, Muscovy  ducks.  Catalogue  2c. 
Theodore  Franz,  Mankato,  Minn.  Box 
102. 


FOUR  GUARANTEED  FORMULAS— 
Roup  Cure,  White's  Diarrhoea  Remedy, 
Cholera  Cure,  Head  Lice  Ointment— 50c, 
postpaid.  White  Chemical  Co.,  4702 
An.es,  Omaha. 


LIVE  STOCK — Holstein  Calves 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17. 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good,  ones,  send! 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


Shire  Stallions 

FOR  SALE  —  LARGE  2,000-POUND 
Shire  stallion,  8  years  old,  imported,  reg- 
istered —  a  fin?  individual  and  good 
breeder.  Can  show  fine  colts  2  and  3 
years  old.  Priced  to  sell.  Cadwell  & 
Salvers,  Malvern,  la. 


DOGS 

ENGLISH  BULL  AND  COACH  PUP- 
pies,  $5  apiece.  J.  J.  Fleming,  Kelly, 
Kan. 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP— ST.  BERNARD 
female  pup,  not  pure-bred ;  the  finest 
kind  of  watch  dogs.  Address  B.  Ill,  care 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
female;  fine  individual;  good  worker. 
Address  for  particulars  W.  D.  Stam- 
bar.gh,  Sunny  Slope  Place,  Richfield, 
Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN,  HERE  IS  YOUR 
chance— Excellent  wild  land  near  Twin 
Cities,  on  easv  terms.  Baker,  A-67,  St. 
Croix  Falls,  Wis.   


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $123  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SALESMAN  WANTED  TO  CANVASS 
the  farming  and  threshing  trade,  so- 
liciting orders  for  lubricating  oils, 
greases  and  prepared  paints.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  right  party.  Previous 
experience  unnecessary.  Address  at  once 
The  Victor  Oil  Company,   Cleveland,  O. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  V-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School.  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.     Established  1880. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
iournal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $.'.200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


MfKIE  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
—2417  E.  12th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Highly  endorsed.  Established  ten  years. 
Cures  permanent.   Special  .winter  courses. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120  TO  DISTRIB- 
ute  religious  literature  in  your  commu- 
nity. Sixty  days'  work.  Experience  not 
required.  Man  or  woman.  Opportunity 
for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used. 
International  Bible  Press,  546  Winston 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
positions  open  to  men  and  women  over 
is;  $65  to  $150  month.  Vacations.  Steady 
work.  Parcel  post  means  many  appoint- 
ments. Common  education  sufficient. 
"Pull"  unnecessary.  Write  immediately 
for  free  list  of  positions  now  available. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D-4,  Rochester, 
N.   Y.  _ 

A  FULL,  UNLIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 
in  Boyles  Business  College,  Omaha,  Neb., 
at  a  discount.  Good  for  either  shorthand 
or  business  course.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  ambitious  young  person. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  business 
school  in  the  west.  Position  guaranteed. 
Get  our  price  on  this  scholarship  before 
you  decide  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
school  this  winter.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


LANDS — Alabama 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHOWER  DO 
things  on  Alabama  farms.  You  can  buy 
either  of  my  farms  on  remarkably  easy 
terms— $500  down  and  one-half  crop  each 
year  gets  a  210  or  222-acre  farm  that  will 
grow  any  crop  that's  suited  to  the  lo- 
cality. Plenty  of  good  buildings.  Half  in 
cultivation.  Timber  for  fencing  and  fuel. 
Good  soil.  On  good  road,  near  station- 
only  11  miles  from  Selma,  the  finest  inland 
town  in  Alabama.  Price  only  $25  per 
acre.  You  must  see  to  appreciate  these 
farms.  Two  snaps.  For  further  partic- 
ulars write  E.  E.  Secor  (late  of  Iowa), 
Selma,  Alabama. 


A.  l*  lr  si  n  s  3,  s 

387  -ACRE  RICH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm;  So  cultivation,  balance  timbered — 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


California 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  SACRA- 
mento  valley.  Let  us  show  you  land 
the  equal  of  any  in  the  state  for  quality 
and  location  and  lowest  in  price.  Land 
that  will  raise  any  crop  that  you  wish. 
Terms  to  suit  you.  Names  of  satisfied 
buyers  on  application.  W.  T.  Smith  Co., 
815  City  National   Bank,  Omaha. 


Colorado 

GOOD  HOMESTEAD  BARGAIN  —  320 
acres,  12  miles  of  town,  telephone  and 
mail,  in  well  settled  and  farmed  coun- 
try. Deeded  lands  selling  at  $35  per 
acre.  This  place  is  all  fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  land  good  and  80  acres 
brcke;  two  wells  and  two  good  buildings; 
could  be  used  for  house  and  barn.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Price,  $4  per  acre 
cash.  No  trades.  H.  B.  Wilson,  Grover, 
Cclo. 


LANDS — Kansas 

WE  OWN  13,600  ACRES  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  valley,  smooth  as  a  floor;  best 
alfalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth;  five 
sets  of  improvements;  shallow  water; 
will  sell  eighty  acres  or  more.  Frizell  & 
Ely,  Lamed,  Kan. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  com  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information. .  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BEAUTIFULLY  LOCATED  FARM— 133 
acres,  only  12  miles  from  Denver,  Colo., 
all  irrigated,  near  electric  station,  rail- 
road, church,  school.  Buildings,  or- 
chards, reservoir,  pure  well  water,  R.  F. 
D.,  telephone.  Owing  to  husband's  death, 
will  take  S13.500  now— half  down,  rest 
easy.  No  trade.  Mrs.  Stella  Rogers, 
Broomfield,  Colo.  


FARMERS,  LISTEN— EASTERN  COL- 
orado  farm  lands,  tS  per  acre— $1  down, 
15  vears'  time  on  balance.  T.  H.  Hagen, 
Board  of  Trade,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Delaware 

FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT  DELA- 
ware  farms,  all  sizes,  genial  climate, 
close  to  railroad,  best  market.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Paring  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
t'culars  free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.   S7,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Frice,  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  PaCfrath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


C  Ei  N  T  R  A  L  MINNESi  )T A — 100  I.M- 
proved  farms;  low  prices;  easy  terms. 
"A  good  title  always."  Write  for  list. 
C.  D.  Baker,  Fergus  Falls.  Minn.    Box  P. 


MINNESOTA— 600  ACRES.  WELL  IM- 
proved;  450  plow  land,  100  meadow,  50 
river  pasture;  modern,  13-room  house; 
large  basement  barn;  full  set  modern 
buildings;  5  miles  city  of  15,000;  best  corn, 
clover  and  stock  land;  $60  per  acre.  Ab- 
solutely no  trades.  Complete  leaflet  de- 
scription mailed.  Other  Minnesota  farms. 
Write  W.  C.  Murphy,  Foley,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— 500  IMPROVED  FARMS— 
Orchards,  fruit,  corn  and  grain.  Write 
for  list.  Morehart  Atchison,  Mankato, 
Minn. 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS!  GET  A  FARM 
home  in  ths  rich  clover  and  corn  belt  of 
northwestern  Wisconsin,  along  New  Soo 
line,  between  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  anil 
Duluth-Kuperior.  This  wonderfully  pros- 
perous dairy  and  stock  region  has  not 
been  discovered  by  the  "boomer"  and 
immigration  agent.  Well  settled  and 
prosperous,  but  prices  are  still  very  rea- 
sonable when  location,  rich  soil,  splen- 
did hardwood  timber,  etc.,  are  consid- 
ered. Big  opportunities.  Plenty  of  rain- 
fall, ideal  climate,  etc.,  everywhere.  Wild 
and  improved  lands,  $15  per  acre  and  up. 
easy  terms.  Start  Investigating  today 
by  sending  for  map  and  list.  Baker, 
N-67,   St.   Croix   Falls,  Wis.  

SPLENDID  UNIMPROVED  F  A  R  M 
Lands— 30,000  acres  of  farm  land  in  Clark 
county,  Wisconsin,  $18  an  acre.  Best  of 
terms  given,  good  soil,  good  water.  Land 
easily  cleared  and  well  located.  Write 
for  booklet,  "Your  Great  Opportunity." 
Agents  wanted;  commission  guaranteed. 
Lake  States  Land  Co.,  405-6  Commerce 
Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Missouri 

LAND!  LAND;  BUY  YOU  A  FARM 
in  the  garden  spot  of  Missouri — Saline 
county— $800,  COO  worth  of  land  sold  to 
farmers  in  "913.  No  crop  failures.. 
Mostly  level  land.  Good  climate-.  Price 
reasonable.  Soil  very  deep;  no  rocks. 
Good  churches  and  schools,  German  and 
English.  For  information  write  to  T. 
M.  Ehler,  Slater.  Mo..  Saline  Co. 


WIDOW  MUST  SELL  QUICK  — 
Splendid  100-acre  stock  and  dairy  farm, 
with  horses,  cows,  hogs,  chickens  and 
all  crop,  machinery  and  tools,  complete, 
ready  for  occupancy — $6,600  takes  it  all; 
$2,600  down.  Fine,  level  fields,  some 
meadow,  fine  hardwood  timbered  pas- 
ture; rich  Milltown  loam  soil,  with  clay 
subsoil.  Big  basement  barn,  36x50;  fine, 
large  house,  18x24  and  16x18;  also  all 
other  necessary  buildings,  in  good  condi- 
t:on.  Nice  location,  on  main  road.  R. 
F.  D.  and  telephone.  A  bargain  for  Im- 
mediate possession.  Baker,  K-67,  St. 
Croix  Falls.  Wis. 


IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR  STOCK 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  Merchants  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  LONG-TIME  LEASE,  1,200  ACRES 
fine  grazing  land  in  Taney  county,  Mis- 
souri. Address  owner,  Lincoln  Haseltine, 
Springfield,  Mo. 


North  Dakota 

LARGE  OR  SMALL  TRACTS— MOUSE 
River  loop  land  for  cattle  ranching  and 
diversified  farming — direct  from  owners, 
$25  to  $30  per  acre,  payable  in  20  years; 
abundant  supply  hay  pasture  and  pure 
water;  good  soil  for  corn,  alfalfa,  other 
grains.    T.  L.  McDonald,  Towner,  N.  D, 


New  York 

WIDOW  MUST  SELL— 403  ACRES,  IN- 
cluding  36  choice  Holstein  cows,  crops; 
100  acres  valuable  timber,  fruit;  modern 
buildings,  worth  $7,000;  running  water. 
Price,  $10,000,  easy  terms.  Free  list. 
Elis  Bros.,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


Oregon 

IRRIGATION  INSURES  A  CROP 
every  year.  Combine  this  with  a  fine 
climate,  the  best  of  soil,  a  long  growing 
season,  and  you  obtain  the  greatest  re- 
sults. Write  us  about  these  features  and 
the  special  proposition  we  are  making  on 
Ontario,  Oregon,  land.  Oregon  and 
Western  Colonization  Co.,  536  Paxton 
Bids.,  Omaha.  Neb.   __ 


Texas 

TEXAS  SCHOOL  LAND  FOR  SALE 
by  the  state.  You  can  buy  good  land  at 
$2  per  acre;  pay  5c  per  acre  cash  and  no 
more  for  40  years,  but  3  per  cent  inter- 
est. Send  6c  postage  for  further  infor- 
mation. Investor  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  30,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.   


Montana 

GET  READY  TO  STRIKE  OUT  FOR 
a  good  farm  and  home  in  the  Judith 
valley,  Montana.  Come  prepared  to  bar- 
gain for  one  of  our  alfalfa  and  wheat 
farms,  already  seeded  to  wheat  for  this 
year  s  crop.  Price,  $40'  to  $63  an  acre. 
How  much  can  you  pay  down  for  one 
of  these  bargains?  See  or  write  the 
owners,  Wm.  H.  Brown  Co.,  5  N.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago,  HI.,  or  Hobson,  Mont. 
Agents  wanted. 


Miscellaneous 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITIES  AWAIT 
vou  along  the  10,000  miles  of  Southern 
Railway  in  the  southeastern  states. 
Farms  $15  an  acre  up.  No  long  winters, 
drouths  or  blizzards.  Apples,  truck, 
poultry,  live  stock,  etc.,  find  ready,  prof- 
itable markets.  Industrial  openings 
everywhere.  State  booklets  and  "South- 
ern Field"  free.  M.  V.  Richards.  Land 
and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  Ry., 
Room  94,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Washing-ton 

FOUR  ACRES  FRUIT  RANCH  -:  315 
bearing  trees  and  small  fruit.  Good  4- 
room  house:  outbuildings;  perpetual 
water  right—  Hover.  Washington.  Mrs. 
Alice  Bevier,  Selma.  Ia. 


3  MILES  FROM  MILLTOWN,  POI.K 
county,  Wisconsin,  in  one  of  the  finest 
farming  regions  of  the  northwest,  splen- 
did dairy  farm,  80  acres,  at  $5,500,  on 
easy  terms.  Rich  loam  soil,  good  build- 
ings, fine  field  and  hardwood  timber. 
Possession  given  at  once  and  all  stock, 
machinery,  etc.,  sold  if  desired.  Loca- 
tion and  description  furnished  on  re- 
nuest.    E.  E.  Plavman,  Milltown.  Wis. 


UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted-.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.   


Wyoming- 

FARMER  WITH  REFERENCE  CAN 
rent  100-acre  irrigated  farm,  new  house, 
3  miles  from  Wyoming  county  seat.  Ad- 
dress Box  4S5,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

LAND  ROLLER— SAVE  SEED  AND 
increase  yield  20  to  50  per  cent.  Free  cir- 
culars on  surface  packer  mulcher,  pul- 
verizer and  rain  preserver.  Keller  Land 
Roller  Co.,  Kearney,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN— WHITE  AND  YELLOW 
varieties,  selected  and  graded.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Edgewater  Farm, 
Waterloo,  Neb. 


DUNLAP  STRAAVBERRY  PLANTS— 
60  cents  100,  $4.50  per  1.000,  prepaid  any- 
where.   W.  C.  Hebdon,  Blair.  Neb. 


SEED  CORN,  IMPROVED  LEAM- 
;ng,  $1.50  per  bushel,  shelled;  select  ears, 
$2.50.  f.  o.  h.    John  Butcher.  Vallev,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  FOR 
farmers'  price  and  sample  write  J.  L. 
Maxson.  Buffalo  Gap.  S.  D. 


MY  YELLOW  DENT  SEED  CORN  IS 
without  question  the  finest,  largest  and 
most  productive  advertised  on  this  page. 
Invariably  produces  yields  25  to  50  per 
cent  greater  than  average  old-type  corn. 
Send  postal  today  for  samples  and 
prices  of  Country  Club  Farm.  M.  S. 
Kachary,  Jacksonville.  III. 


I  GUARANTEE  95  PER  CENT  G Eli- 
mination, but  the  corn  I  sell  tests  9->  or 
99  per  cent— Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Iowa 
Silvermine,  of  a  splendid  type  and  heavy 
yielders.  Qaulity  my  motto.  Paul 
Rohwer.  Waterloo.  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe   Bros  .    Chadron.  Neb.  

AM  A  PURE  SEED  CRANK  AND  A 
booster  for  better  crops.  Can  supply  a 
limited  quantity  of  Hardy  Northern 
Clover,  99  per  cent  purity.  Also  care- 
fully bred  seed  corn  and  a  new  oat 
that  has  given  me  wonderful  yields.  J. 
J.  Piper,  Fairview  Farm,  Faribault, 
Ming  

SEEDS- RED.  WHITE,  SWEET  AND 
Alsike  Clovers.  Alfalfa,  etc.  Complete 
line  of  Field  and  Garden  Seeds  at  prices 
that  are  right.  Send  for  samples,  prices 
and  catalogue.  A.  P.  Scofield  (the  seed 
man),  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 

Kindly  mention  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  communicating  with  adver- 
tisers on  this  page,  and  greatly  oblige 
both  publish 2r  and  advertiser. 
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Completely  equipped 
f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


Costs  You  30% 


THE  man  who  buys  without 
comparing  or  analyzing  only 
succeeds  in  grossly  fooling 
himself.    The  better  you  ac- 
quaint yourself  with  values  the 
more  intelligently  and  economical- 
ly you  can  buy. 

If,  in  one  car,  you  can  get  a  longer 
wheelbase  for  less  money  then  that  car 
offers  a  greater  value. 

If,  in  one  car,  you  get  a  more  power- 
ful motor  for  less  money  then  that  car 
offers  you  still  greater  value. 

If,  in  one  car,  you  get  larger  tires  for 
less  money  then  again  in  that  car  you  get 
an  additional  value. 

And  so  on  throughout  the  entire  car. 
If  the  fundamentals  are  larger,  better  and 
more  powerful  and  the  purchase  price  is 
less,  which  does  it  seem  reasonable  to 
buy? 

The  closer  you  make  such  an  invest- 
igation the  better  the  Overland  shows  up 
— and  the  harder  it  is  on  our  competitors. 
Why  is  it  you  seldom  see  any  of  our 
competitors  advertising  their  specifica- 
tions? Are  they  afraid  or  ashamed? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  here  are  the  facts: 
The  $950  Overland  has  a  motor  that 
is  as  large  and  as  powerful  as  in  most 
$1200  cars.    Compare  and  see. 

The  $950  Overland  has  a  wheelbase  as 


long  as  on  most  $1200  cars.  Compare 
and  see. 

The  $950  Overland  is  roomier,  has 
greater  leg  stretch  and  more  actual  com- 
fort than  most  $1200  cars.  Compare  and 
see. 

The  $950  Overland  has  tires  as  large  as 
on  most  $1200  cars.    Compare  and  see. 

The  $950  Overland  has  electric  lights 
throughout,  the  same  as  $3000  to  $5000 
cars.    Compare  and  see. 

The  $950  Overland  has  just  as  com- 
plete and  just  as  expensive  equipment  as 
most  $1500  cars.    Compare  and  see. 

The  $950  Overland  is  just  as  superbly 
and  richly  finished  as  any  $1500  car. 
Compare  and  see. 

The  $950  Overland  is  manufactured 
just  as  carefully  as  any  car.  Compare  and  see. 

And  such  greater  value  for  less  money 
is  possible  on  account  of  our  enormous 
and  therefore  economical  production 
methods,  because  we  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  world  of  this  type 
of  car. 

Why  hesitate?  There  are  more  Over- 
lands  being  sold  today  than  any  other  com- 
peting car  made.  And  this  is  because  we 
continue  to  give  more  standard  car  for 
less  actual  money. 

The  purchase  of  an  Overland  will 
save  you  a  clear  30  °[o. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  Overland 
dealer.    Handsome  catalogue  on  request. 


{Please  address  Dept.  107 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  -  Toledo,  Ohio 


Electric  head,  side 
tail  and  dash  lights 
Storage  battery 
35  horsepower  motor 
114-inch  wheelbase 
Three -quarter  flea  ting 
rear  txie 


Specifications : 

Timken  and  Hyatt  Deep  upholstery 
bearings  Mohair  top.  curtains 
33  x  4  Q.  D.  tires  and  boot 
Brewster  green  body,  Cowl  dash 
nickel  and  aluminum  Clear-vision,  rain- 
trimmings  vision  windshield 


Stewart  speedometer 
Electric  horn 
Flush  U  doors  with 
concealed  hinges 
With  electric  starter  and 
generator  S107S — /.  6.  b. 
Toledo 


Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Overland  Delivery  Wagons,  Garford  and  Willys-Utility  Trucks.    Full  information  on  request. 


A- MAGAZINE- FOR-THEMEN-ANDWOMEN-OF-THE-FARM- 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  March  7,  1914 


Number  691 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Hail  It  Located 

"Which  tooth  are  you  going  to 
have  pulled,  Sam?" 

"Upper  six,  sah,"  answered  the 
Pullman  porter. 

Domestic  Science  Needed 

Gabe  —  Bagley  says  he  would 
rather  fight  than  eat. 

Steve — I  don't  blame  him.  I  had 
dinner  at  his  house  one  night. 

Much  Changed 

Mistress  (finding  visitor  in  the 
kitchen) — Who  is  this,  Mary? 

Mary  (confused)  — My  brother, 
m'm. 

Mistress  (suspiciously)  —  You're 
not  much  alike. 

Mary  (stammering  apologetically) 
— We  were,  m'm,  but  he's  just  had 
his  beard  shaved  off,  and  that  makes 
him  look  different. 

A  Veteran  Colt 

Evidently  the  fountain  of  eternal 
youth  bubbles  near  Mrs.  Finn's  cot- 
tage. That  worthy  woman,  engaged 
to  wash  for  Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  was 
spending  the  summer  at  the  lake, 
brought  back  the  washing  in  a  boat. 

"Less'n  a  year  ago,"  said  Mrs. 
Flinn,  "I  wouldn't  had  to  'a'  used 
the  boat.  I'd  have  brung  it  by  the 
colt.  But  one  day  he  jes'  got  colic 
or  somethin'  and  rolled  over  on  the 
grass  and  died.  My,  how  Ave  miss 
that  colt!  We'd  had  him  for  almost 
thirty  years." — Youth's  Companion. 

Secret  of  Sueces'- 

"How  is  it,  Colonel,"  asked  the 
hopeful  bunko  steerer,  addressing 
the  hoary-headed  master  of  the 
craft,  "that  you  have  always  been 
is  successful  in  picking  out  juicy 
suckers  and  never  have  to  waste 
your  time  on  unprofitable  subjects?" 

"I  simply  wait  till  I  hear  a  man 
say  that  he  is  a  pretty  good  judge 
of  human  nature,"  replied  the  vet- 
eran, "and  then  I  know  he  is  just 
what  I  am  looking  for." 

So  It  Was 

An  English  minister,  who  guarded 
his  morning  study  hour  very  care- 
fully, told  the  new  maid  that  under 
no  circumstances  were  callers  to  be 
admitted — except,  of  course,  he 
added — in  case  of  life  and  death. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  maid 
knocked  at  his  door.  "A  gentleman 
to  see  you,  sir." 

"Why,  I  thought  I  told  you — " 

"Yes,  I  told  him,,"  she  replied, 
"but  he  says  it  is  a  question  of  life 
and  death." 

So  he  went  downstairs  and  found 
a  life  insurance  agent. 

Cobb's  Advice 

A  tramp  called  at  Mr.  Cobb's 
house  one  morning. 

"I've  walked  many  miles  to  see 
you,  sir,"  he  said,  "because  people 
told  me  you  were  very  kind  to  poor, 
unfortunate  fellows  like  me." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"And  are  you  going  back  the  same 
way?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Cobb,  "just  con- 
tradict that  rumor  as  you  go,  will 
you?    Good  morning! — Lippincott's. 

•  <  (2) 
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Special  Dairy  Number  Comes  Next 


VK.X  if  you  have  only  the  one  old  family  cow  on  tile 
place,  you  are  interested  in  dairying.  In  the  past,  com- 
mercial dairying  has  not  always  been  found  profitable 
in  the  corn-belt  states  on  account  of  the  drying  up  of 
pasture  in  the  hot  summer  sunshine  that  is  necessary  for  the 
ripening  of  -the  corn.  With  the  introduction  of  alfalfa  for  hay 
and  the  silo  for  the  preservation  of  green  fodder,  the  question 
of  earryinc;  the  cows  over  the  feedless  periods  has  been  solved, 
and  dairying  is  on  the  increase. 

During  the  last  year  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been 
carrying  on  a  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  farmer 
cheaper  and  better  silos  and  better  facilities  for  marketing 
cream.  We  have  uncovered  and  shown  up  to  the  light  of  day- 
more  than  one  shady  little  deal  whereby  the  cream  producer  was 
relieved  of  a  part  of  his  profit.  Dairying  is  a  profitable  pursuit, 
but  it  will  be  more  profitable  when  the  farmer  can  get  all  there 
is  coming  to  him  for  the  cream  he  produces  on  his  farm.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  must  eliminate  from  the  field  all  so-called 
"co-operative"  creameries  that  are  not  really  co-operative,  but 
are  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  selling  creamery  machinery 
for  many  times  its  value,  and  the  wasteful  methods  of  some  of 
the  centralized  creameries.  These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
confront  the  corn-belt  dairymen  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  coming  issue  we  will  take  up  many  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  owners  of  cows,  from  caring  for  the  cows  to  farm 
1  utter  making  and  cream  marketing,  and  every  article  will  be 
written  by  someone  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 


Prattle  of  the  Yougsters 

Heart  vs.  Stomach 

Mamma — -Eddie,  what  would  you 
do  if  you  had  no  mother? 

Eddie  (promptly) — Eat  up  all  the 
pie — Puck. 

And  Why  Not? 

A  little  girl  who  was  just  begin- 
ning to  fead  her  primer  was  asked 
to  spell  cow. 

"C-o-w,"  she  replied  promptly. 

"How  do  you  spell  cows?" 

"C-o-w,  c-o-w,  c-o-w." — Youth's 
Companion. 

Perfectly  Truthful 

"1  saw  your  mother  going  to  one 
of  the  neighbors  just  as  I  crossed 
the  street,"  said  the  lady  caller  to 
her  friend's  little  son.  "Do  you 
know  when  she  will  be  back?" 

"Yes'm,"  answered  the  truthful 
Jimmy;  "she  said  she'd  be  back  just 
as  soon  as  you  left." 

Too  I'opular 

A  little  boy  was  taught  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  found  it  much  to  his 
taste.  For  a  few  days  he  kept  re- 
peating it  with  great  faithfulness, 
and  then  announced  to  his  mother, 
in  great  disgust: 

"I  heard  another  fellow  say  that 
•prayer  today,  mother.  First  thing 
we  know  it's  going  to  get  all  around 
town." 

Domestic  Science 

The  first-grade  children  were  hav- 
ing a  drill  on  one-half  of  six,  and 
little  Elsie  was  asked  the  question: 

"If  Mary  had  six  eggs  and  put 
three  of  them  in  a  cake,  what  part 
of  her  eggs  did  she  use?" 

Elsie,  after  a  thoughtful  silence, 
made  answer: 

"I  guess  she  used  the  yellow  part 
and  saved  the  whites  for  frosting." 

Granting  His  Wish 

A  little  girl-  stood  before  a  win- 
dow, watching  a  fly  that  buzzed  on 
the  pane. 

"Fly,"  she  said,  "does  'oo  love 
heaven?" 

And,  impersonating  the  insect,  she 
answered  the  question  with  a  whis- 
pered "Ess." 

"Fly.  would  'oo  like  to  go  to 
heaven?" 

A  pause,  and  another  whispered 
"Ess." 

Then- — hang!  The  poor  fly  was 
crushed  on  the  pane,  and  the  little 
girl  said  triumphantly: 

"Now  'oo's  there." 

Couldn't  Wait 

Little  Jasper  Senter  learned  from 
the  minister's  sermon  one  Sunday 
that  man  was  made  of  clay,  so  after 
returning  from  church  he  resolved 
to  make  him  a  man  after  his  own 
fashion.  The  work  proceeded  in  the 
clay  bank  back  of  the  garden  until 
his  mother  called  Jasper  to  lunch- 
eon. He  had  completed  all  of  the 
man  save  one  leg. 

Thai  afternoon  Jasper  and  his 
mother,  while  walking  alonu  tin 
si  .  t  t.  met  a  man  with  one  leg. 
walking  with  crutches.  Jasper  ac- 
costed him  and  grabbed  his  coat. 

"See  here!"  he  said.  "I  thought  I 
told  you  to  stay  there  in  the  yanl 
till  I  put  that  other  leg  on  you." — 
.1  udsre. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Plan  Your  Road  Work 

Highway  Improvements  Should  Be  Arranged  So  Taypayers  Will  Get  Most  for  Money  Spent 


HIS  is  the  time  to  formulate  plans 
for  spring  road  work.  I  might 
say,  perhaps,  that  the  plans 
should  have  been  worked  out  be- 
fore this,  so  that  final  arrange- 
ments might  now  be  in  course 
of  completion.  It  is  undoubtedly  poor  business 
to  neglect  the  feature  of  highway  work  that 
pertains  to  the  planning  of  the  improvement. 
There  are  entirely  too  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered to  go  at  any  piece  of  construction  work 
without  first  knowing  what  is  to  be  done  and 
how  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  There  are  today 
many  miles  of  good  road  that  cost  too  much 
because  the  work  was  not  properly  laid  out. 
There  are  many  miles  of  road  that  cost  enough 
to  be  good,  but  that  are  not  giving  satisfactory 
service  because  the  exact  nature  of  the  im- 
provement was  not  determined  beforehand. 

The  lack  of  preparation  is  not  only  illus- 
trated by  excessive  cost  or  poor  serv- 
ice. We  frequently  see  examples  of 
large  expenditures  made  in  the 
wrong  place;  that  is,  on  the  wrong 
road,  or  the  wrong  end  of  the  road. 
This  last  seems  to  be  quite  a  favorite 
method  of  separating  the  community 
from  its  money — and  that  under  the 
guise  of  "good  road"  building. 

Well  Thought-Out  Plans  Necessary 
The  importance  of  working  out 
plans  for  highway  betterment  is 
more  generally  recognized  when  the 
improvement  is  of  some  magnitude. 
Financing  the  project  is  then  a  mat- 
ter for  careful  consideration  and  re- 
quires reliable  estimates  of  cost.  Well 
thought-out  plans  are  therefore  a  ne- 
cessity. But  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  same  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  detailed  arrangement  should 
not  attend  road  improvements  of 
less  cost  and  magnitude.  The  mere 
fact  that  there  is  less  money  to  spend  should 
emphasize  the  need  for  rigid  economy.  This 
means  that  no  money  must  be  wasted  on  ac- 
count of  uncertain  methods,  or  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient fore-knowledge  of  the  difficulties  likely 
to  be  encountered.  '  In  other  words,  the  more 
you  know  about  the  improvement  before  under- 
taking actual  construction  the  less  that  con- 
struction will  cost  you.  It  is  therefore  quite 
evident  that  any  expenditure  for  plans  and  es- 
timates is  not  an  additional  and  useless  cost. 
On  the  contrary,  such  expenditure  represents  a 
very  wise  economy. 

Ordinary  road  building — the  kind  in  which 
the  average  man  is  interested — is  not  an  im- 
mense project.  In  fact,  there  are  many  coun- 
ties wherein  each  year  the  work  consists  chiefly 
in  building  up  and  grading  earth  roads,  to- 
gether with  the  construction  of  a  few  miles  of 
the  less  expensive  road  surfaces.  Where  such 
conditions  exist  there  is  every  reason  why  each 
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years'  work  should  be  planned  in  advance,  be- 
cause when  only  a  small  mileage  may  be  per- 
manently improved  at  one  time  it  is  essential 
that  the  work  be  done  according  to  some  pre- 
arranged scheme,  so  that  the  improvement  may 
be  properly  located,  which,  as  I  have  said,  de- 
termines its  value. 

Careful  planning  is  necessary  also  in  order 
that  there  may  be  co-operation  between  the 
several  foremen  or  supervisors.  The  only  way 
we  may  ever  expect  decent,  passable,  earth 
roads  is  as  the  result  of  such  co-operation.  Too 
much  money  has  already  been  wasted  because 
of  the  aimless,  haphazard  efforts  of  a  number 
of  supervisors,  each  working  according  to  his 
own  ideas.  What  one  has  done  another  has  un- 
done, until  road  building  is  more  often  road 
destroying. 


What  Grades  Cost  Teamowners  in  Extra  Horsepower  Required 


RATE  OF  GRAD£ 


WHT  WE  WANT  TO  REDUCE  GRADES  ON  OUR  ROAD3. 

— From  August 


What  has  been  suggested  can  hardly  be  car- 
ried out  efficiently  unless  the  roads  of  the 
county  are  classified.  This  means  simply  that 
we  must  recognize  the  superior  importance  of 
certain  routes  as  main  thoroughfares  or  trunk 
lines.  This  idea  has  been  followed  in  adopting 
systems  of  state  highways,  and  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  individual  county.  There  is 
never  sufficient  money  for  improving  all  the 
roads;  therefore,  unless  certain  ones  are  des- 
ignated for  betterment  and  the  preliminary 
plans  followed  as  nearly  as  possible,  there  will 
result  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  sys- 
tematic improvement  of  the  principal  highways 
as  trunk  lines  is  of  more  value  than  a  greater 
mileage  of  good  roads  scattered  promiscuously 
over  the  county;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Obviously,  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
highway  system  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
several  units  of  the  system  must  devolve  upon 
one  skil'ed  in  such  matters.     In  those  states 


having  highway  commissions  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  their  offer  to  serve  the  counties. 
Sometimes  I  think  that  the  taxpayers  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  their  highway  department. 
There  is,  as  you  well  know,  every  reason  for  its 
existence,  the  principal  one  being  its  ability  to 
save  you  money,  and  this  money  Is  saved  in 
the  very  beginning  by  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  designs,  by  the  testing  of  materials,  and 
occasionally  by  means  of  the  skilled  supervision 
afforded. 

Uncle  Sam  Will  Help 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  the  United 
States  office  of  public  roads  offers  its  expert 
services  to  highway  officials  throughout  the 
country.  Not  the  least  important  feature  of  this 
service  is  the  elaborate  series  of  tests  on  road 
materials,  made  without  charge.  In  this  con- 
nection I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  planning  for  road  improvements  one  is 
too  frequently  inclined  to  underrate  the  value  of 
local  materials.  I  have  in  mind  a 
community  where  the  opinion  pre- 
vails that  the  local  deposits  of  stone 
are  useless  for  highway  work,  and  I 
know  that  this  opinion  is  the  result 
of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  build 
a  road  according  to  wrong  methods. 
The  material  has  been  proved  useful 
for  road  purposes  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  office  of  public 
roads,  thereby  illustrating  the  ne- 
cessity for  expert  advice  on  such 
questions. 

Office  of  Road  Superintendent 
However,  in  addition  to  the  as- 
sistance noted  each  individual  county 
should  have  the  services  of  a  road 
superintendent.  This  man  mav  be 
the  county  surveyor,  and  he  may 
not;  his  ability  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  his  present  title.  The 
road  superintendent  will  be  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges.  He  will  work  out  a  scheme  of  better- 
ment, indicating  which  highways  are  to  he  im- 
proved first,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provement and  the  materials  to  be  used  therein. 
It  will  be  his  duty  to  effect  an  organization  of 
the  foremen  and  supervisors  that  will  make  for 
a  business-like  expenditure  of  the  funds  and 
eliminate  waste.  In  short,  your  road  superin- 
tendent will  be  the  administrative  head  of  your 
road  building  organization,  planning  not  only 
foT  the  large  expenditures,  but  making  every 
dollar  count  for  something  in  the  highway  sys- 
tem; and  in  every  case  the  superintendent  will 
report  to  the  county  commissioners  for  final  au- 
thority. 

The  idea  is  simply  this:  The  spending  of 
the  public  funds  merits  the  same  careful,  judi- 
cious management  as  would  be  demanded  in 
jyour  private  transactions.  In  fact,  the  biggest 
business  in  the  county  may  be  the  road  business. 

(3) 
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What  It  Costs  to  Own  and  Operate  a  Farm 

More  Money  is  Invested  in  Average  Farm  and  Equipment  Than  in  Country  Bank  or  Store 


These  Silos  Cost  $1,000  Each,  and  the  Stock  Another  Thousand  or  Two 


S 


0ME  city  people,  and  now  and  then 
persons  in  the  country,  get  the 
idea  that  farming  is  a  cheap  af- 
fair. They  think  that  all  you 
need  is  a  pair  of  old  skates,  a 
$10  walking  plow  and  a  few  sec- 
ond-hand tools  and  you  can  be- 
gin growing  corn  and  fattening  steers  by  the 
carload.  But  take  a  trip  around  over  southeast 
Nebraska,  where  they  grow  the  top-notcher 
steers  that  you  see  down  in  the  stock  yards, 
and  follow  one  of  those  lusty  farmers  as  he 
goes  about  his  morning  chores  or  gives  his  live 
stock  the  evening  meal  and  you  will  soon  be 
convinced  that  it  is  an  expensive  business. 

With  corn  at  75  cents  a  bushel,  hay  hard 
to  find,  stalks  out  of  the  question,,  pastures 
eaten  and  burned  out  all  summer,  and  the 
cholera  hanging  around  in  the  atmosphere  un- 
til he  shoots  dollar  doses  of  medicine  in  his 
pigs  and  has  to  fight  the  veterinary  trust  to 
even  get  that  privilege  without  paying  its  mem- 
bers a  few  bones,  one  can  see  that  we  have  some 
expenses. 

Out-of-Date  Implements  Discarded 

And  farm  equipment  is  no  small  part  of  the 
farm  expenses  nowadays.  I  recently  looked  over 
one  of  the  best  equipped  farms  in  southeast  Ne- 
braska and  I  saw  many  discarded  implements. 
They  were  not  worn  out,  but  had  been  sup- 
planted by  others  that  were  more  up  to  date 
and  efficient.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  money  is  sunk  in  implements  in  our  section, 
and  there  is  no  cessation.  Future  expenses  will 
be  as  heavy  or  heavier  along  that  line. 

With  agricultural  intensity  increasing,  in- 
sect pests  and  plant  diseases  are  forging  ahead 
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at  a  still  more  rapid  pace.  Anyone  could  plant 
and  raise  apples  thirty  years  ago,  but  disease 
and  insects  have  multiplied  until  we  must  spray, 
prune,  cultivate,  stimulate  and  pet  our  trees 
to  keep  them  in  good  shape. 

Three  things  are  now  necessary  on  the  farm 
— muscle,  scientific  intelligence  and  money. 
There  are  many  farms  down  here  that  have 
more  money  invested  in  equipment  and  live 
stock  than  it  takes  to  run  the  average  village 
bank.  The  horses  on  some  farms. would  buy 
the  stock  of  a  country  store.  Talk  about  your 
business  man!  The  average  farmer  has  more 
variety,  more  real  activity,  needs  to  do  more 
financiering,  more  technical  engineering  along 
a  dozen  lines  to  make  more  scientific  investi- 
gation and  application  than  any  other  one  line 
of  business  men  in  this  country. 

Up  Against  Trusts 

We  have  all  sorts  of  high-priced  and  pro- 
tected interests  to  meet.  When  we  buy  lum- 
ber to  build  we  are  up  against  a  combine  that 
is  supported  tooth  and  nail  by  tariff;  when 
bread  and  meat  got  a  little  high  they  knocked 
off  the  tariff  on  the  farmer's  products,  and  we 
are  expected  to  suffer  it  like  little  lambs;  when 
we  go  down  to  buy  nails  we  run  up  against 
protected  infants  of  many  years'  growth — big, 
lusty  infants. 

We  are  told  to  grow  our  stuff  more  cheaply, 
hut  the  manufacturer  still  sends  his  daughters 
to  Europe  to  buy  costly  dukes  and  barons,  and 
his  wife  to  Paris  to  buy  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  diamonds  and  "creations"  each 


year.  When  some  of  those  factory  men,  like 
Ford,  attempt  to  pay  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness back  to  the  men  who  helped  earn  them, 
and  thus  make  them  able  to  buy  our  meat  and 
bread  at  living  prices,  the  rest  of  the  world 
scowls  at  him  and  attempts  to  crush  him. 

Farmer  Demands  Fair  Profit 

The  photographs  on  this  page  show  that 
capital,  brains  and  high-priced  labor  are  re- 
quired on  the  western  farm.  These  things  cost 
money,  and  the  people  that  furnish  them  are 
entitled  to  as  much  profit  as  any  other  trades- 
men get.  We  are  no  longer  willing  to  work  for 
board  and  clothes.  The  world  of  business  has 
taught  us  to  build  homes  with  modern  conven- 
iences, ride  in  automobiles  and  travel  with  the 
push,  and  now  the  world  will  have  to  pay  us 
enough  for  our  products  so  that  we  can  afford 
those  things. 

If  the  world  wants  perfect  apples,  without 
worms  or  specks,  it  must  pay  us  for  spraying 
and  pruning.  If  the  world  wants  good  butter, 
it  must  pay  for  separators,  daily  hauling  to  mar- 
ket and  the  other  little  expenses  that  go  with 
all  that  is  good  and  best.  If  the  world'  wants 
plenty  of  beef,  it  must  pay  the  price  that  mod- 
ern conditions  demand.  We  no  longer  herd  our 
cattle  on  free  ranges,  but  they  wander  over 
$150-per-acre  land  and  eat  $14-per-ton  alfalfa. 

Works  as  Hard  as  City  Man 

I  spent '  some  days  in  a  city  and  saw  the 
big  lawyer  get  around  to  his  office  at  9  a.  m. 
The  farmer  had  done  just  a  quarter  of  a  day's 
\Vork  when  that  big  judge  found  his  place  on 
the  bench.  Now,  the  farmer  has  work  just  as 
difficult  as  the  lawyer  or  the  judge,  and  he 
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ought  to  get  as  much  pay.  The  big  corporation 
president  does  not  work  harder,  has  fewer  com- 
plications and  requires  a  less  varied  knowledge 
of  affairs,  but  he  dresses  his  wife  in  "creations" 
and  diamonds  and  sports  a  son-in-law  duke. 


The  farmer  and  his  wife  do  not  want  those 
things,  but  they  do  want  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  high-class  work. 

The  man  who  helps  the  farmer  run  his  farm, 
and  perhaps  understands  farming  just  as  well, 


needs  an  income  equal  to  the  manager  of  a  de- 
partment store.  His  duties  are  as  complicated 
and  as  arduous.  We  have  reached  the  time  when 
farming  is  an  art,  a  science,  a  business,  and  re- 
quires high-grade  workmen  and  workmanship. 


The  Man  Who  Thought  Farming  Was  Easy 

Being  a  Fable  Founded  on  Fact  and  Containing  a  Good  Deal  of  Truth 

By  Joseph  W.  Fox 


NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man 
who  had  made  a  lot  of  money  in 
the  hotel  business,  but  he  was 
afflicted  with  that  curious  men- 
tal disorder  so  prevalent  among 
men — and    to    a    smaller  extent 
among    women  —  which  consists 
of  believing  that  the  grass  in  another's  pasture 
is  taller,  sweeter  and  more  easily  obtained  than 
in  your  own. 

This  man  remembered  the  transients  who 
had  stung  him,  the  kickers,  the  waiters,  with 
their  grievances;  the  chambermaids,  with  their 
sundry  complaints;  he  thought  of  the  cook,  al- 
ways on  the  defense;  the  bell  boy,  always  with 
a  tailor-made  excuse;  the  night  clerk  and  ele- 
vator boy,  always  desiring  a  raise,  and  his  wife, 
always  wanting  change,  or  theater  tickets,  or 
new  furs,  or  a  new  gown,  etc. 

He  Envies  the  Farmer's  Easy  Money 

He  thought  of  the  farmer's  merrily  cackling 
hen,  which  laid  200  eggs  a  year  that  were  sold  to 


It's  the  Farm  Life  for  Me" 


hotel  keepers  for  45  cents  per  dozen,  making 
an  income  of  over  $7,000  per  year  from  a  pal- 
try thousand  hens.  The  best  that  he  had  ever 
been  able  to  do  in  the  hotel  line  shrank  into 
insignificance  alongside  of  what  could  be  done 
with  a  small  herd  of  ten  6,000-pound-per-year 
cows  that  gave  an  income  of  over  $5,000  yearly 
when  the  milk  was  bottled  and  sold  to  restau- 
rants at  10  cents  per  quart. 

So  this  man,  whose  family  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  a  sport  (son),  gathered  his  family 
about  him  and  showed  them  by  figures  how 
much  could  be  cleared  from  ten  acres  of  pota- 
toes yielding  500  or  600  bushels  to  the  acre 
when  sacked  and  sold  at  75  cents  per  bushel; 
how  large  an  income  could  be  had  from  ten 
acres  of  corn,  hogged  down,  with  dressed  pork 
at  11  cents;  how,  with  apple  trees  planted 
twenty  feet  on  the  square,  bearing  ten  bushels 
yearly  and  apples  selling  at  $1.25  a  box,  a 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  could  be  cleared  up 
with  no  trouble  at  all. 

He  Convinces  His  Family 

His  wife  was  enthused  over  the  plan,  be- 
cause it  would  take  so  much  worry  off  her 
mind.  They  would  buy  a  forty-aere  farm,  close 
in,  and  she  could  run  into  town  in  the  auto  to 
the  matinee,  and  they  could  have  bridge  par- 
ties, etc.,  at  the  house,  and  riding  in  the  pure, 
country  air  would  do  much  to  reduce  obesity, 
and  they  could  have  their  own  strawberries  and 
cream,  and  they  could  have  their  own  turkey 
for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

"It's  the  farm  life  for  me,"  said  the  son. 
"It  will  he  a  dandy  place  to  raise  some  pointers, 
and  I  can  have  a  good  saddle  horse  or  so  and 
a  motorcycle  so  I  can  come  in  to  see  the  ball 
game  in  the  afternoons,  and  I  can  bring  Roy 
and  Guy  out  on  the  farm  to  go  quail  and  duck 
shooting,  and  I  can  raise  some  Belgian  hares 
and  game  chickens,  etc." 

"I've  had  enough  of  business  cares  and  wor- 
ries," said  the  hotel  man,  "and  I  am  going  to 
live  the  simple  life  after  this,  where  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  plant  the  things  and  then 
reap,  where  with  about  half  as  much  head- 
work  as  I  had  to  use  in  the  hotel  business  I 


can  keep  the  money  rolling  in  so  fast  that  it  will 
keep  one  clerk  busy  taking  it  to  the  bank." 

He  Buys  Himself  a  Farm 

So  they  leased  the  hotel  and  after  many 
days  bought  an  unimproved  piece  of  land,  con- 
taining about  forty-five  acres,  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  city,  and  proceeded  to  lay  out  a 
model  farm  along  a  scientific  line. 

The  well  driver  came  and  after  driving  over 
200  feet  got  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  tasting 
strongly  of  iron,  and  at  first  with  a  decided 
flavor  of  oil,  which  caused  the  aforesaid  man 
some  feverish  excitement,  until  he  learned  that 
new  wells  are  always  oily  from  the  greasy 
pipes. 

He  built  a  cement  chicken  house,  with  a 
flushing  appliance  to  wash  out  the  floor  every 
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You  like  your  meals  to  be  regular. 
So  does  your  stock. 


Measure  all  grain  accurately  as 
fed,  both  for  the  sake  of  economy 
and  the  good  digestion  of  the  stock. 


Many  farmers  are  saving  them- 
selves the  labor  of  hauling  out  the 
manure  by  feeding  the  stock  out  on 
some  wind-swept  point,  but  they 
seem  to  forget  that  the  exposure  of 
the  animals  will  cause  them  to  eat 
considerably  more  high-priced  feed 
to  keep  up  bodily  heat. 


A  small  town  journal  mentions 
with  pride  the  fact  that  a  "co-opera- 
tive" creamery  has  been  started  in 
the  community  in  which  it  circu- 
lates. "Half  the  stock,"  the  item 
reads,  "has  been  subscribed  by  farm- 
ers and  half  by  the  business  men  of 
our  town."  This  brings  up  again 
the  old  question,  "When  is  a  co-op- 
erative creamery  not  co-operative?" 


Western  ranchmen  are  strong 
buyers  of  young  bulls  of  good  qual- 
ity. They  are  not  much  inclined  to 
take  grades.  Pure-breds  seem  to  be 
the  requirement,  and  even  then  they 
are  exacting  as  to  quality  and 
growth.  The  big,  thrifty,  smooth, 
young  bull  is  in  demand.  The  price 
is  a  secondary  matter  when  the  qual- 
ity is  found  satisfactory.  The  im- 
provement in  the  range  herds  will 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  for  the  next 
decade.  The  good  cows  and  heifer 
stock  are  being  retained,  and  these, 
with  the  quality  of  sires  now  in  use, 
will  cause  rapid  strides  in  range  cat- 
tle imjiroveine.it. 


Victory  for  Winter  Wheat  Growers 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  so-called  bleached 
flour  case  means  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wheat  raisers 
of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  the  two  leading  winter  wheat  states.  The 
highest  court  has  decided  that  the  electrical  process  for  the  bleach- 
ing of  flour  used  by  millers  in  the  winter  wheat  states  is  uot  a  viola- 
tion of  the  pure  food  law. 

The  decision 'was  made  in  a  case  brought  by  the  government 
against  the  Lexington  Mill  and  Elevator  company  to  test  whether 
or  not  the  Nebraska  millers  were  violating  the  pure  food  law  by 
bleaching  flour.  The  suit  was  started  four  years  ago  in  the  federal 
court  at  Kansas  City.  The  company  was  found  guilty  and  the  case 
appealed.  Had  not  the  verdict  of  this  court  been  set  aside  by  the  su- 
preme court,  it  'would  have  meant  that  Nebraska  and  Kansas  wheat 
would  have  brought  several  cents  a  bushel  less  than  it  will,  and  the 
farmers  of  these  states  would  have  been  the  losers. 

Some  of  the  best  chemists  in  the  country  who  analyzed  samples 
of  bleached  flour  reported  that  no  greater  per  cent  of  impurities  was 
found  in  such  samples  than  in  the  unbleached  samples  examined. 
Even  the  government  chemists  only  complained  that  to  1,000,000 
parts  flour  1.8  parts  of  a  poisonous  character  were  added  by  bleach- 
ing. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  process  that  started  the  litigation 
flour  was  bleached  by  the  long  and  tedious  method  of  storing.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  electrical  method  is  that  one  is  in- 
stantaneous and  the  other  requires  a  long  period  of  time  for  the 
same  elements  in  the  air  to  do  their  work. 

The  millers  of  the  milling  association  of  Nebraska  furnished  the 
money  to  fight  this  suit  and  pay  the  attorneys*  fees.  The  farmers  of 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  should  appreciate  what  the  millers  have  done 1 
for  their  interests.  Of  course,  it  is  not  philanthropic,  as  their  inter- 
ests are  mutual.  The  millers  and  the  wheat  growers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  winning  this  victory. 

The  northern  milling  interests  had  a  double  purpose  in  pushing 
the  prosecution  of  this  case.  The  decision  would  not  only  have 
eliminated  the  winter  wheat  state  millers  from  competition  in  the 
world's  markets,  but  the  northern  millers  could  have  bought  winter 
wheat  at  several  cents  less  a  bushel.  While  the  soft  spring  wheats 
of  the  north  produce  a  flour  that  is  white,  yet  they  lack  the  consis-  . 
tency  necessary,  so  northern  millers  use  about  one  part  of  winter 
wheat  to  four  of  spring  wheat.  This  produces  a  white  flour,  with 
sufficient  consistency.  Used  in  this  proportion,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
bleach  the  winter  wheat. 


Care  for  the  Farm  Teams 

One  of  the  most  important  duties 
now  on  the  farm  is  the  care  of  the 
horses  to  be  used  in  the  work  teams 
for  next  spring  and  summer.  It 
never  pays  to  let  the  farm  teams 
get  thin  during  the  winter  months 
from  neglect  and  lack  of  feed.  They 
need  to  strengthen  up,  rest  up,  get 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise,  liberty  to 
run  out  on  a  pasture  field  and  keep 
hardened  to  exertion. 

The  horse  that  is  stinted  in  feed 
because  he  is  not  in  the  harness 
every  day  is  injured  just  to  that  ex- 
tent when  the  time  comes  to  put  him 
into  the  plow  or  heavy  spring  work. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  horses  get 
sore  shoulders  when  they  are  taken 
up  in  the  spring?  Why  is  it  that 
their  last  year's  collars  do  not  fit 
them,  and  they  must  be  wrapped  and 
all  sorts  of  temporary,  ill-fitting  de- 
vices arranged  for  the  teams  when 
they  are  being  prepared  for  the 
spring  work?  Because  the  horse  is 
thin,  and  no  place  shows  it  more 
than  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

Commence  now  and  get  the  teams 
fleshed  up  if  they  have  fallen  away 
by  neglect.  A  strong  team  is  the 
only  satisfactory  team  to  handle.  It 
does  not,  take  long  to  out  the  horse 
in  good  fix  If  he  is  healthy  and  feel- 
ing good,  and,  above  all  other  things, 
supply  collars  that  fit  perfectly,  re- 


membering that  the  whole  labor 
practically  is  done  by  the  shoulder. 
A  poor  shoulder  disqualifies  the 
horse,  and  the  most  of  such  disqual- 
ifications are  due  to  carelessness  in 
properly  fitting  the  collar.  Get  a 
neat-fitting  collar;  watch  the  horse's 
shoulder  to  see  that  he  is  not  pinched 
and  that  the  pressure  is  even  over 
the  shoulder.  The  shoulder  should 
be  washed  with  water  and  carefully 
sponged  off  at  least  once  a  day, 
whether  the  collar  fits  or  not,  and 
preferably  noon  and.  night.  This  will 
often  keep  down  the  trouble  of  galled 
or  sore,  pinched  shoulders. 


To  Call  Your  Attention 

"Why,  of  course,  I  knew  that  all 
the  time,"  said  a  hog  raiser  recently 
to  a  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  man 
who  was  looking  over  his  hogs  with 
him.  "I  knew  that  hogs  needed  ex- 
ercise, but  I  have  been  so  busy  I 
didn't  notice  that  they  weren't  get- 
ting it."  He  had  asked  his  visitor 
what  he  supposed  was  the  matter 
with  the  animals,  which  were  not 
doing  very  well,  yet  seemed  to  have 
nothing  in  particular  the  matter  with 
them,  and  the  visitor  had  asked  if 
they  were  getting  any  exercise,  as 
they  rould  not  be  expected  to  be  in 
good  health  without  it. 

The  farmer  and  stock  raiser  some- 
times criticise  the  farm  papers  for 


telling  them  things  that  any  farmer 
or  stockman  know.  One  man  says: 
"We  all  know  how  to  test  corn,  even 
the  children  know  how,  yet  every 
spring  we  have  long  articles  telling 
us  that  we  ought  to  test  our  seed 
corn  and  how  to  do  it."  Probably 
the  farmer  does  know  these  things. 
He  certainly  ought  to  know  them, 
but  so  often  he  gets  so  busy  that 
he  does  not  stop  to  think  out  the 
things  he  knows.  Here  is  where  the 
efficient  farm  paper  comes  in.  If 
the  farm  paper  published  only  the 
things  that  were  new  and  strange  to 
its  readers,  it  would  be  a  pretty  slim 
publication.  What  the  farm  paper 
aims  to  do  is  to  remind  the  farmer 
of  things  that  should  be  done  and  to 
refresh  his  mind  as  to  the  details  oi' 
the  various  seasonable  operations. 
Timely  articles  on  every-day  topics 
are  merely  reminders.  They  are  not 
meant  as  insinuations  that  the 
farmer  is  ignorant  of  the  facts  con- 
tained, but  as  gentle  taps  to  call  the 
attention  to  things  already  learned 
in  the  school  of  experience. 


County  Demonstrators 

There  has  been  and  is  much  mis- 
understanding as  to  the  aims  and 
claims  of  the  county  demonstrator. 
Many  farmers  see  in  him  a  young 
man,  fresh  from  a  college  and  filled 
with  theories,  to  the  exclusion  of 
practical  knowledge.  They  think  he 
is  trying  to  force  his  advice  and  as- 
sistance upon  them  and  trying  to  get 
them  to  test  out  his  theories.  Per- 
haps this  misconception  of  the  dem- 
onstrators' work  is  partly  due  to  the 
attitude  of  certain  demonstrators. 
In  a  report  recently  received  at  this 
office  of  the  work  of  V.  S.  Cul- 
ver, farm  demonstrator  in  Merrick 
county,  Nebraska,  he  sets  forth  his 
plans  and  ideals  in  a  way  that  can- 
not be  misunderstood.    He  says: 

Your  demonstrator  wishes  to  impress 
upon  you  that  he  is  here  to  be  used. 
He  cannot  be  successful  unless  you  de- 
sire to  use  him.  He  is  not  an  expert, 
but  he  is  in  a  position  to  get  for  you 
expert  advice  along  any  agrieultural  line 
that  you  may  wish.  He  is  not  a  boss, 
nor  does  he  force  any  of  his  ideas  or 
conclusions  upon  anyone  who  does  not 
wish  them.  He  is  an  investigator  who 
travels  from  farm  to  farm  trying  to 
find  out  the  best  agricultural  practices 
of  this  county  and  of  the  community. 
He  learns  new  things  and  gets  new 
ideas  from  nearly  every  farm  which  he 
visits  and  carries  those  ideas  and  in- 
spirations to  other  farms  and  farmers. 
In  every  community  there  are  men  who 
are  especially  successful  in  certain 
lines,  many  men  whose  closest  neigh- 
bors even  do  not  know  what  methods 
this  man  employs  to  bring  about  his 
success.  Your  farm  demonstrator  is  de- 
sirous of  learning  of  these  successes  and 
finding  out  what  produces  them  and  of 
getting  the  neighbors  to„try  those  same 
methods  and  see  if  they  will  not  be 
equally  successful  along  these  lines.  On 
this  plan  is  farm  demonstration  work 
founded. 


Never  water  an  animal  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  fed,  as  its 
coolness  will  surely  check  the  diges- 
tion. This  is  especially  detrimental 
to  pregnant  stock,  as  the  water  at 
this  season  often  is  ice  cold.  Neither 
should  one  allow  a  horse  to  get  at 
the  water  trough  or  tank  while  he 
is  in  a  heated  condition,  nor  give 
any  grain  till  he  has  reached  a  nor- 
mal condition  again.  Blanket  him 
and  let  him  stand  in  some  sheltered 
place,  where  there  is  no  draft,  till 
he  cools  off  before  feeding. 
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The  Farmer's  Opportunity 

There  are  periods  of  opportunity 
in  the  life  of  all  men,  and  especially 
does  this  seem  to  manifest  itself 
with  the  farmer  and  stockman  who 
are  in  a  position  to  buy  and  sell  or 
sell  and  buy,  as  the  case  may  be. 
There  are  periods  of  urgency  in  the 
markets  of  live  stock  when  the 
farmer  can  sell  some  of  his  least  de- 
sirable animals  and  buy  some  of 
higher  and  better  breeding,  and  at 
comparatively  small  advance  over 
his  refuse  stuff. 

There  is  a  good  opportunity  now 
to  get  pure-bred  stock  at  practically 
what  the  grades  are  bringing  in  the 
market.  In  the  case  of  fresh  cows, 
there  are  cows  of  no  special  breed 
offered  and  sold  at  $100  to  $125  per 
head,  while  some  pure-bred  cows  are 
being  offered  at  the  same  prices. 
There  is  an  active  trade  for  all  the 
cattle  offered,  and  the  cheaper  qual- 
ity of  pure-breds  sell  at  about  the 
same  price  as  the  good  grades. 

The  farmer  who  is  short  of  good, 
well-bred  cows  should  arrange  to 
buy  up  such  as  he  needs  before 
spring  opens  up.  There  are  a.  lot  of 
very  good  milch  cows  about  the  cities 
and  towns  that,  with  the  high  cost  of 
feed,  are  proving  rather  expensive, 
and  can  be  bought,  if  selected  by  a 
good  cow  judge,  at  prices  that  will 
justify  their  purchase  for  breeding 
herd  material. 

It  is  astonishing  the  number  of 
pure-bred  cows  scattered  around 
among  the  family  milk  supply  cattle 
of  the  towns  that  are  producing  only 
veal  calves. 


Handling  Sheep  Pays 

"It  pays  to  handle  sheep,"  is  the 
announcement  of  a  Missouri  farmer 
following  his  experience  with  a  car- 
load of  sheep  bought  with  a  view  to 
testing  out  their  money-making  ca- 
pacity. This  bunch  of  sheep,  all 
ewes,  cost  him  $5  2  0  in  February, 
1913.  His  first  revenue  was  the 
fleece,  which  netted  him  $150.  The 
lamb  crop  came  next  and  was  sold  in 
the  fall  for  $715.95.  Recently  the 
ewes  were  sold  for  $52  5.57,  making 
a  total  of  $1,391.52.  The  original 
cost  of  the  ewes  deducted,  leaves 
$871.52  for  care  and  feed.  This  is 
presented  as  a  very  profitable  in- 
vestment. 

The  sheep  business  is  capable  of 
great  opportunities  for  profit  when 
properly  handled,  with  good  feed  re- 
sources. The  little  farm  flock  usu- 
ally shows  better  returns  for  the 
money  invested  than  the  large  flock, 
since  the  growth  of  the  sheep  on 
the  farm  may  be  largely  obtained 
from  pasturing  the  waste  of  grain 
fields,  the  weeds  and  the  general 
growth  of  vegetation  that  is  not  used 
by  other  grazing  animals.  The  keep- 
ing of  a  few  sheep  on  the  farm  is  a 
good  proposition  to  think  about,  but 
before  putting  it  into  practice  be 
sure  to  have  a  sheep-tight  pasture 
where  the  sheep  may  be  confined 
when  crops  are  growing  and  when 
they  are  not  given  the  free  range  of 
the  farm. 


A  Kansas  farmer  reports  that  a 
year  ago  he  purchased  a  cow  and 
calf  for  $41.  After  ten  months  the 
calf  sold  for  $61,  and  had  consumed 
only  part  of  the  milk  of  its  mother. 
This  illustrates  what  good  manage- 


ment and  a  little  properly  applied 
feed  may  do  to  an  otherwise  very 
common  prospect.  Peed  and  good 
pasture  will  make  money  for  any 
operator  if  judiciously  handled. 


Hay  Feeding  on  the  Range 

One  of  the  greatest  lessons  taught 
at  the  1914  Denver  Stock  Show  was 
the  importance  of  hay-feeding  the 
range  cattle,  and  the  holding  of  the 
grass  fat  or  flesh  growth  that  is  ac- 
quired) through  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn grazing  seasons.  The  practice 
of  starving  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  of  flesh  off  a  steer  to  get  his 
carcass  through  the  winter  cheaply 
does  not  appeal  to  people  of  good 
judgment  when  beef  cattle  and 
stockers  are  worth  such  extravagant 
prices  per  pound  as  have  prevailed 
for  several  years. 

The  quick-growth  steer  on  the 
range  is  desirable  and  should  be  ap- 
preciated just  as  keenly  as  on  the 
farm,  because  the  entire  proposition 
is  one  of  money  making  from  begin- 
ning to  finish.  Then  why  pay  such 
extravagant  prices  for  wintering 
these  animals  as  2  00  pounds  of  beef 
or  thereabouts?  The  cattle  business 
is  worth  too  much  to  be  thus  sacri- 
ficed. The  cost  of  wintering  should 
not  be  gauged  upon  a  basis  of  pounds 
of  flesh,  but  upon  a  cost  of  forage, 
which  is  much  cheaper,  and  places 
the  steer  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  con- 
dition to  start  right  off  and  take  on 
flesh  rapidly  when  put  on  pasture 
in  the  spring. 

There  is  no  better  demonstration 
of  what  can  be  done  with  win- 
ter hay  feeding  than  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  Denver  Live  Stock  Show. 
These  annual  exhibitions  are  rapidly 
influencing  the  quality  of  the  range 
cattle,  and  they  will  continue  to  ex- 
ert great  influence  for  a  bettering  of 
winter  care  in  the  matter  of  more 
feed,  more  system  and  precaution  in 
open  range  risks. 


How  is  Your  5eed  Corn? 

The  most  important  work  con- 
nected with  the  growing  of  corn  is 
the  testing  of  the  germinating  qual- 
ity of  the  seed  to  be  used  in  plant- 
ing. Independent  of  all  other  influ- 
ences, seed  quality  determines  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  crop.  It 
matters  not  how  well  the  soil  is 
treated  in  plowing,  fertilization,  cul- 
tivation, etc.,  if  the  seed  is  not  of 
good  germinating  quality  good  crop 
results  cannot  be  expected. 

The  casual  observation — "it  looks 
good,  is  dry,  well  cured  and  sound 
to  all  appearances;  guess  it  is  all 
right" — is  not  enough.  It  is  not  safe 
to  test  a  few  ears  and  then  judge 
the  balance  on  this  basis.  It  will  re- 
quire only  a  short  time,  and  not 
much  labor,  to  test  fully  every  ear 
to  be  used.  This  is  the  only  safe 
method,  as  there  will  be  enough 
misses  where  the  kernels  are  all  of 
good  quality.  A  full  and  as  nearly 
a  complete  stand  as  possible  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  corn  grower. 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  produce  a 
half  crop  as  a  full  crop;  conse- 
quently the  testing  of  the  seed  is  im- 
perative, if  farming  and  crop  raising 
mean  anything.  It  will  not  pay  to 
put  off  the  testing  until  near  the 
planting  season.  Test  now,  while 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  look  after 
the  work.  There  are  so  many  suc- 
cessful devices  for  testing  germina- 
tion that  no  special  one  need  be  rec- 
ommended. 


Winter  Wheat  Condition 

The  latest  reports  from  the  win- 
ter wheat  states  are  optimistic  on 
prospects  of  a  big  crop  for  1914. 
There  has  been  no  dry,  freezing, 
windy  weather  to  damage  the  plant, 
as  quite  frequently  occurs  in  some 
sections  of  the  winter  wheat  districts 
most  every  year.  It  is  scarcely  time, 
however,  to  rejoice  over  winter"s 
freedom  from  freezing  influences,  as 


the  March  winds,  with  their  varia- 
ble temperatures,  are  yet  to  be  reck- 
oned with. 

That  prospects  have  never  been 
more  encouraging  at  the  close  of 
February  for  a  good,  healthy  growth 
of  the  wheat  plant  is  the  report 
coming  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. In  some  districts  there  were  ap- 
prehensions of  approaching  danger 
at  various  times  through  the  fall 
and  winter,  but  the  saving  influence 
intervened  and  the  bright  outlook 
has  prevailed.  Moisture  in  abun- 
dance, not  too  much,  yet  enough  and 
to  spare,  is  the  present  situation.  In- 
jurious insects  may  develop  in  some 
localities  as  springtime  approaches, 
but  they  can  be  reckoned  with  when 
their  presence  is  actually  known. 

The  precautionary  measures  for 
holding  in  check  the  Hessian  fly 
and  chinch  bug  must  become  a  work 
for  the  wheat-growing  districts  un- 
der state  supervision,  planned  and 
worked  out  through  the  direction  of 
the  state  entomologist. 


Warning  has  been  issued  to  the 
horse  and  mule  breeders  of  West 
Virginia  that  the  dealers  of  the  mid- 
dle west  are  slipping  down  there  and 
selling  to  local  breeding  organiza- 
tions stallions  and  jacks  at  prices 
that  are  far  above  the  real  value  of 
the  animals.  The  author  of  this 
warning  commends  the  practice  of 
forming  community  breeding  organ- 
izations, but  deplores  the  fact  that 
they  pay  such  high  prices  for  their 
animals.  If,  as  is  said,  these  south- 
ern farmers  pay  $3,000  for  stailious 
worth  not  more  than  $1,800,  they 
should  certainly  have  guardians  ap- 
pointed. 


The  biological  survey  and  the  for- 
est service  have  been  co-operating  in 
the  extermination  of  ground  squir- 
rels on  national  forests  in  California. 
The  annual  loss  of  range  feed  and 
grain  crops  from  ground  squirrels  is 
enormous. 


'Nothing  takes  the  place  of  accuracy 


JOHN  DEERE 


MAKE  your  corn  ground  pay  you  with  the  largest  pos- 
sible yield,  by  making  sure  that  the  required  number 
of  kernels  is  in  each  hill. 

The  seed  must  be  there.  Every  "miss"  means  just  that 
much  thinner  stand.  No  amount  of  cultivation  can  make 
up  for  inaccurate  planting.  The  loss  of  one  ear  from  every 
hundred  hills  costs  you  the  price  of  one  bushel  per  acre. 

For  years  the  John  Deere  Company  has  concentrated  on 
accuracy  in  planting  devices.  The  "Oblique  Selection" 
6olves  the  problem. 

The  results  of  its  use  are  so  profitable  that  many  corn 
growers  have  discarded  the  best  of  previous  machines.  It  is 
as  far  ahead  of  the  old  Edge  Drop  as  it  was  ahead  of  the 
round  hole  plate. 


Selection 

The  "Natural"  drop 


This  machine  maintains 
high  accuracy  even  with 
Ordinary  seed.  With  well 
selected  seed  its  dropping 
accuracy  is  practically 
perfect. 


Make  your  spring  planting  the  start  of  your 
biggest  corn  crop  by  accurate  dropping.  The 
John  _  Deere  "Oblique  Selection"  will  do  it.  The 
machine  is  a  splendid  investment. 

Free  Book  Gives 
Valuable  Corn  Facts 


Write  us  today  for  free  booklet  "More  and  Better  Corn". 
It  tells  you  why  the  average  yield  for  the  United  States  is 
only  25  bushels  an  acre,  whereas  better  methods  have  pro- 
duced 125,  175  and  even  235  bushels  per  acre  in  places.  It 
also  describes  and  illustrates  the  John  Deere  "Oblique  Selec- 
tion" Corn  Planter.    The  book  to  ask  for  is  No.  D  15. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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City  "60" 
Twin  City  "40" 
Twin  City  "25" 
Twin  City  "15 


Every  machine  is  built  to  use 
kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate. 


The  Twin  City  Oil  Tractor 

THE  ONE  TRACTOR  THAT  STANDS  ON  A  PAR 
WITH  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  AUTOMOBILE 

[OW  cost  of  upkeep — low  repair  bills — durability — economy  of 
operation — ease  of  access  to  every  part — adaptability  for  all 
work — surplus  power — are  features  that  mean  most  to  you 
in  a  tractor  investment. 

Examine  the  Twin  City  steel  plate  frame — that  superb  heavy  duty  four-cyl- 
inder motor — that  force  feed  oiling  system — that  compact  enclosed  cooling  system 
—that  automobile  type  of  axle  which  makes  for  easy  steering — Just  see  these  trac- 
tors.   It  won't  take  you  long  to  find  the  reason  for  superiority. 

Attend  Our  Twin  City  Tractor  School 

The  last  30  day  term  opens  March  ]6th.  Learn  to  operate  this  tractor  and 
then  judge  of  its  merits.    Send  In  your  application  now. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

2854  Minnehaha  Avenue,     ...     Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Send  for  our  new  catalog  15 D.    It's  free. 


Horses,  Mules  &  Cows 
Should  be  CLIPPED 

They  are  healthier  and  give  better  service.  When  the  heavy 
coat  that  holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  is  removed,  they 
more  easily  kept  clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
from  their  feed  and  are  better  in  every  way.  Horses 
and  males  take  on  new  life  and  energy  when  clipped 
and  naturally  work  better.  Clipping  the  flanks  and 
udders  of  cowa  prevents  the  dropping  of  tilth  into 
!  milk.  The  beat  and  most  generally  used  clipper 
the  Stewart  Ball-Bearing  Clipping  Machine, 
the  only  machine  that  can  be  used  on  horses, 
mules  and  cows  without  change.  It  tarns 
asier,  clips  faster  and  closer  and  stays  sharp 
longer  than  any  other.  Gears  are  all  file 
"  ard  and  cut  from  solid  steel  bar.  They 
are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  in  oil: 
little  friction,  little  wear.  Has  six  feet 
new  style  easy  running  flexible 
ift  and  the  celebrated  Stewart 
ngle  tension  clipping  head,  high- 
est grade. 

*"|  en  Cet  one 
OiimU  from  your 

dealer  or  send  as  $2.00  and 
we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for 
balance.  Your  money  and 
transportation  charges 
returned  if  you  are 
satisfied. 


Eas 
Action, 
High 
Speed 


Money 

for  your 
wool.  You 
not  only  scar 
and  disfigure 
your  sheep  but 
lose  a  dollar  on 
every    six  you 
shear  the  old  way, 
Figure  how  much 
more  money  you'll  get 
if  you  use  a  Stewart 
Shearing  Machine.  It' 
the  most  perfect  hand  i 
erated  shearing  machine 
ever  devised.  Has  ball  bear- 
ings in  every  part  where  fric- 
tion or  wear  occurs.  Has  a 
ball  bearing  shearing  head 
of  latest  improved  Stewart 
pattern.  Price  complete, 
including  4  combs  and  4  * 
cutters  of  the  celebrated 
Stewart  quality  is  $  I  1  50 
Get  one  from  your     I  I 
dealer,  or  send  $2.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.O.D.  for  balance. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

112  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world's  moat 
modern  line  horse  clipping  &  sheep  shearing  machines. 


E.  C.  Culbreath,  Johnston.  8.  O.,  docn  It.  ThouHnnriaof 
others  doing  it    Why  n»t  you  I    mil  an  acru  of 
nhinipB  a  day.   Double  the  land  value—  grow  Jtiff 
ropn  on  v.r.-in  soilt   Oct  a 


ie  only  all  Meel,  triplo  power  stump  pull* 
lo.   More  power  than  a  locomotive.  0U' 
iter,  40t/%  ItronKM  than  cam  iron  puller.  I  _ 
»'  free  trial.  8  y  carotin  run  teo  to  replace,  free, 
castings  that  lireuk  f  roinuny  cause.  Douljlo 
safety  ruteliein.    Frco  book  nhown  photon 
"  aua  lettera  from  owner**.  ISpeeial  |»rlc« 
Will  Interest  you.  W'ritenow.  AilUrcns 
MercuU.  Mfe.  Co.,    I'.r,  2M  St., 
"mz,..  Cntervlllo.  Iowa 


When  writing  to  advertisers  on  thla    page    please  mention 

Century  Farmer. 


Twentieth 


Man  Who  Thought  Farming  Was  Easy 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE) 

afternoon.  It  worked  until  winter, 
and  then  what  chickens  did  not 
freeze  to  the  floor  had  their  combs 
and  wattles  frozen. 

They  planted  shade  trees  promis- 
cuously about  their  five-room,  mod- 
ern house,  seemingly  only  with  the 
idea  of  shutting  off  the  view. 
He  Tests  Some  Theories 

The  gasoline  engine  which  pumped 
water  for  the  water  system  for  the 
first  two  months  was  out  of  commis- 
sion half  of  the  time;  the  man  was 


buying  the  property  and  had  gone 
to  the  city,  getting  a  job  as  usher  in 
a  theater),  and  the  wife  now  pro- 
cured a  hired  girl  and  proceeded  to 
spend  most  of  her  time  visiting 
friends  in  the  city. 

He  Sticks  to  the  Farm 
The  man  being  a  very  obstinate 
character  and  very  persevering,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  dogged  determina- 
tion not  to  be  laughing  stock  for  cer- 
tain bald-headed,  fat-necked  friends, 
kept  pegging  away,    putting    up  a 


Which  Afforded  the  Small  Boy  Much   Secret  Joy 


out  of  commission  for  a  long  time, 
owing  to  his  efforts  to  crank  it  back- 
ward, and  then  again  from  cranking 
with  an  early  spark;  also  the  engine 
expert  chairged  him  more  to  show 
him  a  broken  wire  of  an  empty  gas- 
oline tank  than  it  would  have  cost  to 
haul  the  water  from  the  city. 

The  small  boy  whom  he  employed 
to  milk  his  five  registered  Jersey 
cows  was  very  irregular,  and  on 
nights  of  foot  ball  games,  base  ball 
games,  etc.,  the  cows  were  milked 
at  about  9  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday 
mornings,  when  the  boy  did  not  have 
to  go  to  school,  at  about  10  o'clock. 
On  figuring  up  the  cost  of  the  scien- 
tific ration  on  which  the  cows  were 
fed,  and  the  milk  receipts,  the  bal- 
ance was  always  red. 

As  they  had  bought  their  farm 
rather  late  in  the  spring,  all  that 
they  had  been  able  to  plant  on  the 
new,  cloddy  ground  had  been  five 
acres  of  corn  and  a  half  acre  of  po- 
tatoes. The  ground  would  not  work 
down  and  at  every  cultivation  rolled 
the  clods  over  on  some  more  corn, 
and  the  potatoes  were  the  knottiest 
ever  dreamed  of  in  that  locality. 

He  is  Kicked  by  a  Cow 

In  August  the  flies  and  mosqui- 
toes began  to  multiply  and  became 
fierce,  so  that  in  order  to  breathe 
comfortably  the  air  had  to  be 
strained  through  a  veil,  and  the  man, 
in  showing  the  small  boy  who  milked 
his  cows  how  to  spray  the  left  hind 
leg  of  such  animal  with  some  fly- 
shy,  was  greatly  surprised,  not  to  say 
shocked,  to  receive  the  foot  pertain- 
ing to  the  aforesaid  leg  with  gireat 
force  slightly  above  the  dome  of  his 
diaphram,  on  the  pericardium  — 
which  afforded  the  small  boy  much 
secret  joy. 

At  this  time  his  wife  had  become 
dissatisfied  (the  sou  had  been  dis- 
satisfied two  weeks  after  the  date  of 


silo,  which  his  corn  crop  about  half 
filled;  doing  fall  plowing,  a  half 
acre  per  day  at  first  being  his  limit, 
with  a  sulky  plow  andl  a  bald-faced, 
balky,  sorrel  horse. 

He  Decides  to  Specialize 
The  ensuing  winter  he  wisely  de- 
cided to  sell  out  his  farm  and  his 
hotel  and  go  to  raising  big,  red  ap- 
ples, an  orchard  of  which  in  full 
bearing  being  much  better  than  a 
concentrating  mill.  Before  he  sold 
out,  however,  he  made  a  vacation 
trip,  finding  a  neglected  twenty-acre 
orchard,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen 
miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

He  sent  for  his  wife  and  son,  sold 
everything  at  his  old  home,  bought 
twenty-five  acres  of  sandy  alfalfa 
ground  adjoining  his  orchard,  built 
a  frame  shack  to  live  in  until  he 
could  put  up  a  brick  house,  and  hired 
an  agricultural  college  student  on 
his  Christmas  holiday  to  show  them 
how  to  prune  the  orchard,  during 
which  operation  he  demonstrated 
several  times,  to  the  huge  satisfac- 
tion of  onlookers,  that  man's  proper 
sphere  of  action  is  on  the  ground 
and  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is 
absolutely  inexorable. 

After  pruning  the  trees  resembled 
hatracks  to  a  surprising  extent,  but 
the  student  said  that  was  the  correct 
conformation,  and  it  was  afterward 
proved  that  he  was  right. 

He  Sprays  His  Orchard 
The  man  then  bought  a  standard 
gasoline  spraying  outfit  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  on  a  winter  spray  of 
lime  sulphur,  which  ruined  his  com- 
plexion, gave  him  granulated  eye- 
lids, and  every  time  a  hose  flew  off 
the  rod  and  stuck  In  his  pocket  "or 
overall  bib  it  was  the  cause  of  acute 
suffering  for  days  and  of  unprintable 
language   at    the   moment.    lie  also 
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tried  to  stand  on  the  top  of  a  slip- 
pery tank,  with  a  high-pressure 
spray,  and  spray  downward  into  the 
calyx  cups  of  the  blossoms  and  drive 
the  team  attached  to  the  spraying 
outfit  at  the  same  time,  but  he  found 
that  he  was  too  old  to  learn  anything 
resembling  tight-rope  walking',  and, 
like  Napoleon,  he  made  his  generals 
out  of  mud,  by  hiring  two  striplings, 
whom  he  followed  and  guided  at 
every  turn,  listening  to  their  advice 
occasionally  and  paying  them  $30 
per  month  for  eight  hours  a  day. 

Under  his  supervision,  the  first 
spraying  was  accomplished,  not  quite 
to  his  satisfaction,  but  fairly  well; 


bushel  as  fast  as  they  were  picked, 
and|,  figuring  40  cents  expense  per 
bushel,  he  had  made  $6,000  from 
twenty  acres,  or  within  $2,000  of 
what  his  orchard  had  cost  him.  The 
twenty-five  acres  of  alfalfa  paid  all 
expenses  of  the  farm  and  fed  his 
two  teams,  cows  and  hogs  through 
the  winter. 

His  son  became  highly  interested 
in  orcharding  when  he  saw  what  his 
father  had  done,  and  especially  when 
he  thought  of  the  money  his  father 
had  made,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
go  to  an  agricultural  college.  His 
father  agreed  to  pay  the  expenses, 
and  he  went,  and  in  due  course  of 


from  the  trees  especially  in  and 
about  the  crotches  of  the  trees.  If 
the  scraping  is  done  during  the  win- 
ter, the  larvae  not  killed  in  the  pro- 
cess will  be  destroyed  by  the  expos- 
ure and  the  birds. 

The   sooner   fruit    growers  come 


to  realize  that  this  mothod  of  fight- 
ing this  pest  is  almost  as  important 
as  thorough  spraying,  the  sooner 
will  they  begin  to  grow  a  larger  per 
cent  of  worm-free  fruit. 

GEORGE  M.  LIST, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


His  Son  Became  Interested  in  Orcharding 


the  second  and  third  spraying  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  first;  the 
thinning  was  a  tedious  job,  in  which 
his  own  son  became  slightly  inter- 
ested; banding  and  dividing  the 
worms  in  the  bands  was  a  job 
watched  with  interest  by  everybody, 
including  the  neighbors. 

The  apple  crop  was  a  record- 
breaker;  the  worm  crop  was  rather 
light,  owing  to  a  small  crop  of  ap- 
ples the  previous  season;  the  apples 
were  well  colored,  owing  to  the 
pruning,  and  large  from  thinning, 
pruning  and  cultivation  combined; 
and,  the  main  thing,  the  price  he  re- 
ceived for  his  apples  was  in  propor- 
tion. 

He  Feeds  Some  Hogs 
The  wormy  apples  and  those 
pulled  off  in  thinning  were  eaten  by 
a  drove  of  hogs  bought  about  thin- 
ning time.  He  fed  them  a  little 
ground  grain  and  lots  of  alfalfa, 
green  and  cured;  they  ate  every 
wormy  apple  that  fell  to  the  ground, 
killing  the  worm  and  turning  the 
apple,  otherwise  a  waste,  to  some  ac- 
count; they  ate  up  or  dug  up  every 
weed,  Russian  thistle  included,  ex- 
cept cockleburrs  and  sunflowers; 
they  also  rooted  out  all  the  mice 
that  were  in  the  habit  of  girdling 
some  of  the  trees  in  the  winter  and 
ate  them,  and,  above  all,  they  solved 
the  fertility  problem  in  his  orchard 
— and  he  has  hadi  a  drove  of  hogs  in 
his  orchard  ever  since  his  first  year's 
experiment,  when  his  forty  head  of 
hogs  cleared  him  at  killing  $2  30 
net  profit. 

He  Succeeds  with  His  Orchard 
The  apple  crop  was  12,000  bush- 
els, which  he  sold  for  90  cents  per 


time  graduated  and  became,  not  a 
tiller  of  the  soil,  but  a  teacher  of 
agriculture  in  a  country  high  school, 
which  is  the  case  with  90  per  cent 
of  agricultural  college  students. 

The  man  we  spoke  of  in  the  be- 
ginning and  about  whom  this  story 
is  written  did  not  live  happily  ever 
afterward,  but  had  his  troubles  like 
the  rest  of  us,  and  ran  his  farm  suc- 
cessfully and  made  money  at  it, 
which  is  slightly  different  from 
some  of  us. 


Codling-Moth 

What  can  we  do  at  this  season  of 
the  year  to  control  the  codling-moth, 
that  insect  whose  damage  to  the  ap- 
ple and  pear  crop  we  must  figure  by 
the  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

All  fruit  growers  that  have 
watched  this  insect  at  all  know  that 
in  the  fall  the  full  grown  worm,  or 
larvae,  comes  from  the  wormy  ap- 
ple, seeks  a  protected  place  under 
the  rough  bark  or  in  the  crotches  of 
the  trees,  spins  a  cocoon  about  itself 
in  which  it  remains  inactive  during 
the  entire  winter.  With  the  coming 
of  the  warm  days  of  spring  a  change 
begins  to  take  place  and  shortly 
after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  and 
the  little  apples  begin  to  form,  the 
adult  moth  emerges  from  the  cocoon 
to  begin  laying  its  eggs  about  the 
little  fruit. 

Each  female  lays  on  the  average 
from  forty  to  fifty  eggs,  so  if  only 
a  few  of  these  chrysalis  or  hyber- 
nating  larvae  are  destroyed  the 
number  of  eggs  to  be  deposited  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  A  large  per  cent 
of  the  wintering  larvae  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  scraping  all  rough  bark 


"Beats  Coffee" 

Many  a  man  and  woman  with  coffee  troubles  lias 
found  that  Postum  is  a  sure  and  pleasant  way  hack  to 
health. 

One  coffee  drinker  writes: 

"I  want  to  tell  my  experience  with  Postum.  I  was  a 
great  coffee  drinker,  and  when  I  was  so  bad  with  stomach 
and  nerve  trouble  I  was  advised  to  stop  coSfee  and  try 
Postum.  I  did,  and  grew  to  like  it  so  well  that  it  was  no 
effort  to  pass  coffee  by. 

"I  often  make  myself  a  cup  of  Postum  before  going  to 
bed  and  it  seems  to  work  like  magic." 

(Name  given  upon  request.) 

POSTUM 

is  a  pure  food  drink  made  of  wheat  and  a  small  proportion  of 
molasses — roasted  and  skilfully  blended.  It  is  absolutely  free 
from  the  coffee  drugs,  caffeine  and  tannin — common  causes  of 
heart,  stomach,  liver,  kidney  and  nerve  disturbance. 

Some  people  marvel  at  the  benefits  from  leaving  off  coffee 
and  using  Postum,  but  there  is  nothing  marvelous  about  it — only 
common  sense. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  boiled.     15c  and  2  5c  pkgs. 

Instant  Postum — a  soluble  powder,  requires  no  boiling.  A 
spoonful  stirred  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  makes  a  delicious  bever- 
age instantly.    30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is  about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  POSTUM 

— sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Saves  Your 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Get  Busy 


You  can  plow  into  the  very  corner  of  your  fields  with  the 
new  Lawter  "One  Man"  tractor.  Yo»  can  plow  a  garden  as  economic- 
ally as  a  large  field.  The  new  double  transmission  of  the  "Lawter" 
gives  it  this  great  advantage  over  any  other  tractor  or  a  team. 

It  is  the  only  tractor  with  this  great  economy. 


You  can  plow  deeper  with  a  Lawter'  than  with  a  team, 
way  in  which  the  Lawter  plows  are  hung-  give  you 
this  deeper,  better  plowing — at  no  more  expense  for 
fuel. 

Even  your  horses  will  compress  the  soil  as  much 
as  the  Lawter,  it  is  moderate  in  weight  and  perfectly 
balanced.     You  steer  from  your  seat  as  you  ride. 
One  wheel  takes  the  furrow  and  the 
bed  mechanically  levels  itself. 

It  plows  80  yards  per  minute,  nearly 
3  miles  per  hour. 

This  record  holds  good  whether  the 
field  Is  level  or  rolling  and  there  is 
no  vibration.  The  Lawter  is  so  well 
made  that  you  tan  use  it  in  the  rough- 
est kind  of  work  year  in  and  year  out. 

In  only  200  working  days 
your  saving-  over  horse  power 
will  pay  for  a  lawter. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  big  saving 
the  Lawter  makes  in  Belt  work  of 
every  description.  In  belt  work  the 
Lawter  has  no  rival. 


The  scientific 


Mail  This  Coupon  Right  NOW! 


The  Lawter  Tractor  Co., 

3714  Twentieth  St.,  St.  Mary's  O. 

Send  me  full  particulars  of  the  Lawter 
Tractor. 

Name  

Address  

Size  of  Farm  


Our  Unlimited  Guarantee 

You  can't  spend  a  penny  for  the  Lawter  trac- 
tor unless  It  is  exactly  what  you  need  in  your 
work.  Its  advantages  are  so  many  that  you 
can't  fairly  estimate  them  from  this  small  ad. 
Send  at  once  for  complete  details  of  our  propo- 
sition. 

Will  show  you  the  biggest  money  saving  prop- 
sit  ion  you  ever  received.  The  coupon  brings 
everything.    Mail  it  to  us  today. 

LAWTER  TRACTOR  CO.. 

3714  Twentieth  St.,  St  Mary's,  O. 


h   Let  the  Sunlight  IntoYour  Ho£  House 


 Coe's  H 


STOP  THE  LOSS  f\ 
Coe's  Humane  ForcepU 

If  you  have  not  one  of  my  Forceps,  ask  your 
dealer  for  them.  If  they  haven't  them  In  stock, 
send  $1  to  me  and  I  will  send  you  one  by  return 
mall.  You  try  it,  and  if  not  Hatlidicd  return  it 
lo  me  and  I  will  gladly  refund  your  money.  It's 
the  only  self  adJUHtlng  Koncp  on  the  marke.t  — 
it  neither  Injures  the  now  nor  the  pig.  ('II AS. 
A    i  OH.  r.ll  I'lu-Htnut  Street.  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


AMERICAN  DARK  CHASER 


400  candle  power  In  a  band  lantern  Is 

Bouiet  hlng  never  heard  of  before.  Costa 
lesa  than  S  cent  per  hour.  Will  Illu- 
mine the  barn  yard  as  brigbt  as  day. 

Pf-rfnctly  Hnfo  to  tAko  Into  the  bam  or  hny. 
mow.  (>nl>r.  nknl,li,  rhimnxv.  Will  not  blow 
out.    Fully  £imrnntiTu.   Writ*  for  circulars 

AMERICAN  CAS  MACHINE  CO., 
410Clark  St.,      Albert  Lea.  Minn. 


95  cents 


B  YEAR 
CUARANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 

To  flTerilftft  our  bualnaia.  mike  naw  friend!  ftntl  Imrntluoa  our  otlftlofTQ* 
of  Wtioti  OBTRftlno  ,g  wlllflan'l  ih In  tlaRar) i  IUIIr.ja.il  wamh  by  mall  poat  fiajd 
for  ONLY  93  CENTS.    <..inl.m.n'.  .I».  full  nlok.l  ill».r  |,la,i.J 

oalft,  '  nv.  on  (II. I ,  l,v.r  IMMtfMBlaltn  wln'l  ami  aiam  »t.  a  porfoGt 

ilmakeaoar  and  fully  a-uannurd  fur  t>  tear,.    Hand  Ihlfl  advariUamant  to  ul 

wiih  OB  CENTS  *»*  ■""»>'  »'"  °*  Ml  by  mn  n.aii  po.i  t.atd. 

Mln^^rSnM  or  m..n«y  rafundad.     Hand  Mc  t»day.  A.Mra.a 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Corn-Belt  Farmer  Writes  Again 


O  YOU  want  to  increase  your 
income,  Mr.  Farmer?  Avail 
yourself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity, then,  for  the  next 
sixty  days.  Now  is  the  time  of  year 
for  getting  the  summer  wood  all  cut 
and  ricked,  testing  the  seed  corn, 
cleaning  and  grading  the  seed  oats, 
taking  a  careful  inventory  of  the 
work  harness  necessary  for  spring 
use,,  and  last  of  all,  but  not  the 
least,  overhauling  the  machinery 
that  will  be  put  into  use  during  the 
first  spring  days.  If  a  new  plow, 
harrow,  seeder  or  pulverizer  is 
needed,  now  is  the  time  to  decide 
upon  it.  Don't  wait  until  the  day 
the  machine  is  needed  and  then  lose 
that  day  going  to  town  to  get  it. 

The  farm  work  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  there  will  be  smoothness 
in  all  operations,  rather  than  a  week 
of  "hustle  and  bustle,"  followed  by 
a  week  or  ten  days  of  waiting  around 
until  the  seed  arrives  or  the  disk 
harrow  is  repaired  or  possibly  until 
help  can  be  obtained  for  sawing  the 
wood.  Every  farmer  should  be  as 
systematic  in  his  work  as  is  the  city 
business  man.  Farming  is' no  less  a 
business  than  is  the  work  done  by 
our  city  friends  and  should  be 
treated  as  such  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained. 

The  merchants  of  our  cities  plan 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  for 
all  the  work  to  be  done  that  season, 
but  we  have  many  farmers  today 
who  do  their  work  in  a  slip-shod, 
don't-care  sort  of  way  and  then  won- 
der why  their  oats  yielded  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  while  Neighbor 
Smith's  made  forty-three  bushels; 
why  they  reared  twenty  pigs  out  of 
six  litters  producing  forty-eight, 
while  Jones  reared  sixty-one  out  of 


County  Agents  at  Work 

Alexander  D.  Cobb,  Wayne  county, 
Indiana,  reports  that  farmers  and  la- 
borers are  making  use  of  the  farm 
labor  bureau.  He  keeps  a  card  file 
of  all  applications,  references,  ex- 
perience, and  where  the  applicants 
find  work. 

*  *  * 

Excellent  results  are  being  real- 
ized in  Montgomery  county,  Kansas, 
in  the  efforts  of  E.  J.  Macy  to  in- 
terest his  farmers  in  sweet  clover. 
The  farm  bureau  is  securing  seed  di- 
rect from  the  growers  in  Wyoming, 
and  is  saving  $1.2  0  per  bushel, 

*  *  * 

Otto  H.  Liebers  of  Gage  county, 
Nebraska,  recently  took  a  party  of 
350  farmers  to  the  state  experiment 
farm  at  Lincoln.  One  farmer,  who 
took  two  of  his  tenants  along,  said 
the  trip  was  worth  $100  to  him. 

It  *  4 

In  Leavenworth  county,  Kansas, 
P.  H.  Ross  is  interesting  farmers  in 
farm  bookkeeping  and  is  devoting 
some  time  to  farm  surveys.  Not- 
withstanding the  very  severe  drouth 
of  last  year,  he  is  finding  some  farm- 
ers with  good  labor  incomes.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  the  diver- 
sity was  lar°ie  and  where  good  meth- 
ods have  induced  good  yields  even  in 
a  very  bad  year. 


eight  litters  producing  sixty-three. 
The  solution  will  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  neighbors  didn't  wait 
until  the  last  minute  to  do  every- 
thing. 

Make  plans  now  for  caring  for 
your  March  and  April  pigs.  Make 
plans  now  for  your  spring  crops. 
Take  a  piece  of  paper  and  make  a 
diagram  of  your  fields  and  then 
mark  each  plot  just  the  amount  of 
each  crop  to  be  grown.  Have  the 
necessary  amount  of  seed  ready; 
have  it  cleaned  and  graded;  if  it  be 
oats,  have  it  treated  for  smut.  By 
following  such  a  plan  more  than  one 
farmer  has  bettered  his  farming 
operations  by  transfering  the  plant- 
ing of  certain  crops  to  another  part 
of  his  farm  to  facilitate  their  har- 
vesting and  at  the  same  time  work- 
ing out  a  better  crop  rotation  and 
thus  materially  increasing  the  yield. 
All  successful  business  men,  whether 
they  live  in  the  country  or  city,  must 
exert  every  possible  means  to  bring 
their  business  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency.  Be  systematic 
in  your  work  and  watch  the  profits 
grow.        CORN  BELT  FARMER. 


McCulloch's  Pure  Seeds 

FBOM  MY  FARM  TO  YOURS. 

CORN — Prize  winning  strains  Reid'a  Yellow  Dent. 

selected  and  tested,  shipped  in  the  ear. 
OATS— Regenerated  Swedish  Select,  a  large  plump 

kernel  of  white  variety  weighing  40  lbs.  to  the 

bushel,  a  big  yielder  and  a  hardy  grower  that 

will  stand  where  others  go  down. 

Danberry,  an  early  oat  of  great   promise  and 

one  of  the  best  oats  for  seeding  clover. 
WHEAT — Early  Java  Spring  Wheat,   the  leading 

spring  wheat  for  the  corn  belt  growers. 
BARLiEY— No.  21;  this  is  a  variety  that  originated 

in  Canada  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  malting 

and  feed  barlevs  grown,   a  heavy  yielder. 
TIMOTHY  and  CLOVEtV-Seed  of  prize  winning 

strains,  carefully  cleaned  and  tested. 

These  seeds  are  all  grown  on  my  farm,  are 
cleaned,  graded  and  tested  under  my  personal 
supervision.  I  stand  back  of  every  seed  sale.  It 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  it.  send  it  back  at 
my  expense. 

PRED    McCUHOCH,    Hartwick,  Iowa. 


GREATER  GAS 
ENGINE  POWER 

If  you  want  the  greatest 
power,  endurance  and  reliability 

yon  can't  afford  not  to  investigate  the 
ROYAL.  Our  slogan  is  quality.  We  put  no  baits 
in  our  advertising  and  make  no  "free"  offers. 
Yon  won't  have  after  troubles  with  the  ROYAL 
Gasoline  Engine.  It'sbnilt  for  year  in  and  out 
steady  service  by  one  of  the  largest  and  old- 
est manufacturing  plants  in  the  West.  If  yon 
are  after  reliability  write  a  for  our 
FREE  ROYAL  ENGINE  CATALOGUE. 
ltol6H.P.  Address  enquiries  to  | 

SM1TH& SON'S  MFG.  CO. 
1532  Guinotte,  1 
Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


IN    SOUTH-CENTRAL  MONTANA. 

250,000  head  ot  sneep,  some  cattle,  and 
200,000  acres  .of  our  choicest  ranches  are 
now  offered  for  sale  in  tracts  from  40  to 
40,000  acres  on  five  to  ten  years'  time  at 
6%  interest,  price  ?8.00  up.  Will  pay  25  to 
50%  yearly  on  investment.  We  must  cut 
down  our  stock  operations.  Homestead- 
ers took  50%  of  our  out-side  ranges  in  the 
past  four  years.  Ours  is  choice  land, 
chosen  when  Montana  was  a  baby.  You 
can  buy  this  land  as  you  desire,  fullly 
equipped,  with  stock  or  without.  Will  sub- 
divide some  of  it  and  sell  parts  best  for 
hay  and  grain,  irrigated  or  unirrigated. 
Can  locate  you  near  Helena,  Bozemanj 
I.c.wiston,  Great  Falls,  Livingston,  Bill- 
ings or  Dillon,  on  the  N.  P.,  G.  N.,  U.  P. 
or  Milwaukee  railroads.  Good  schools, 
churches  and  markets.  Agents  wanted. 
Kor  particulars  write  Department  t>. 

MONTANA  RANCHES  COMPANY, 
Helena,  Montana. 


TANGO ! 

Complete  instructions  of  the  new  dances,  In- 
cluding Titngo.  Innovation,  Walk,  One-Ken  UM 
other*,  put  up  In  neo.t  booklet  form,  one  dollar 
bv  null  poetpeld 

TANGO    PUB.  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  858.  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Suggestions  to  Tree  Planters 

II— How  to  Trim  and  Head  a  Tree 


f  A  "1PPARENTLY,  the  well  mean- 
ing  planter  dislikes  to  trim 
BBBS  his  trees  when  he  receives 
®3E2l  them.  He  seems  to  feel 
that  he  is  mutilating  a  thing  of  life, 
but  over  and  over  again  we  have 
found  in  our  experience  that  a 
judicious  shortening  of  the  top, 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
top  growth  and  root  system,  was 
immensely  helpful — first,  in  its  les- 
sening the  loss  of  sap  by  evaporation 
for  the  tree  replanted;  second,  by 
enabling  it  to  stand  the  shock  of 
transplanting;  third,  more  quickly 
to  establish  proper  conditions  of 
growth,  and  finally,  in  the  course 
of  the  season  to  make  a  far  stronger 
growth  than  the  trees  not  shortened. 

It  is  quite  important  that  each 
kind  of  trees  be  trimmed  in  accord 
with  its  peculiar  qualities.  With  ap- 
ple trees  it  is  best  to  shorten  back 
something  like  three-quarters  of  the 
growth  of  the  side  branches,  leaving 
a  dominant  center,  so  that  the  next 
set  of  branches  will  be  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  above  the  lower  set 
of  branches.  Shortening  back  should 
rarely  be  construed  to  mean  to  re- 
move any  of  the  branches;  rather, 
shorten  the  branches  and  leave  all 
that  were  on  the  tree  when  received 
from  the  nurseryman.  As  a  rule  the 
nurseryman  has  left  on  the  tree  only 
a  suitable  number  of  branches  to 
form  a  symmetrical  head. 

Cherry  trees  have  fewer  buds  on 
the  branches  than  the  apple  tree, 
hence  the  side  branches  of  the 
cherry  should  be  trimmed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  number  of  strong,  vig- 
orous buds  to  each  branch  remain- 
ing. Sometimes  buds  are  injured  in 
transportation  or  by  packing  into 
cases.  Three  or  four  buds  should  be 
left  on  each  branch  of  the  cherry 
tree,  which  will  leave  the  branch 
from  one-half  to  a  little  more  than 
one-half  its  original  length.  Count 
the  buds  to  determine  to  what  point 
to  shorten  the  branch. 

The  peach  tree  belongs  to  still  a 
different  type  of  trees  and  should  be 
handled  in  a  different  manner.  Most 
growers  now  prefer  to  head  their 
trees  low.  The  peach  tree  almost  in- 
variably reaches  the  planter  in  the 
condition  of  one  year  from  the  bud, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  June  bud  only  a 
few  months  from  the  bud.  Usually 
there  are  a  goodly  number  of  buds 
up  and  down  the  trunk  of  the  peach 
trees,  and  trees  that  are  five-six  feet 
or  four-five  feet  in  height  may  usu 
ally  be  cut  back  to  perhaps  thirty 
inches,  and  then  the  buds  at  the  base 
of  each  branch  usually  start  and 
make  a  vigorous  growth  in  the 
course  of  the  season. 

Plum  trees  are  trimmed  very  much 
in  accord  with  the  suggestions  given 
for  apple  trees. 

Small  fruits,  like  currants  and 
gooseberries,  should  be  severely 
shortened  in  and  depend  for  the  sea- 
son's growth  on  the  lower  buds.  This 
is  peculiarly  true  in  handling  orna- 
mentals, roses  and  shrubs.  They 
should  be  cut  back  in  proportion  to 
the  plant  and  root  system.  Roses,  in 
the  condition  ordinarily  received, 
should  be  cut  back  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground  and  then  de- 


pend on  starting  shoots  from  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Fre- 
quently in  trying  to  supply  all  the 
branches  to  the  tip  with  sap  the  root 
system,  which  has  been  weakened  by 
the  shock  of  digging,  is  unable  to 
supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  sap  to 
any  of  the  branches.  Under  such 
conditions  the  plant  is  stunted  and 
handicapped  from  the  outset.  In 
contrast  with  this,  trees  properly 
trimmed  at  planting  time  frequently 
make  a  growth  of  twenty-four  to 
forty  inches  the  same  season  set. 
Over  and  over  again  in  our  orchard 
contracts  we  have  had  trees  put  on 
a  growth  of  thirty  to  fifty  inches  the 
first  season,  this,  of  course,  when 
the  trees  were  properly  planted  and 
thoroughly  cultivated,  giving  them 
every  opportunity  to  do  their  best. 
These  suggestions  are  supremely 
important  also  in  the  planting  of 
shade  trees. 

To  lessen  the  evaporation  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  damage  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  also  the  ef- 
fect of  the  aridity  of  the  wind,  we 
have  for  some  years  adopted  the 
method  of  protecting  the  trunks  of 
trees  with  wooden  veneers,  corn- 
stalks, cloth,  heavy  paper  (never 
black  paper)  or  anything  that  would 
lessen  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the 
trunk.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
trees  are  grown  closely  in  the  nur- 
sery row,  that  in  the  nursery  they 
are  protected  by  each  other.  When 
transplanted  into  the  open  ground 
the  bark  oftimes  suffers  severely, 
the  same  as  your  arm  would  sun- 
burn if  you  should  roll  up  your 
sleeves  in  mid-summer. 

The  planter  should  observe  that 
not  all  buds  of  a  branch  are  on  the 
outside,  nor  are  they  all  on  the  in- 
side, near  the  center,  but  are  dis- 
tributed around  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  twig.  This  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  planter.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  enables  him  at  will  to  con- 
trol the  future  shape  of  the  tree.  If 
the  tree  is  so  formed  as  to  carry  an 
open  head,  the  sunlight  is  admitted 
to  the  center  of  the  tree,  the  fruit 
colors  better  and  it  is  more  attract- 
ive; therefore  in  shortening  the 
branches  it  is  wise  to  trim  trees  that 
normally  have  an  erect  habit  in  such 
manner  that  the  last  bud  is  an  out- 
side bud.  Usually  the  flow  of  sap 
forces  the  most  vigorous  growth  to 
the  last  bud  left  .on  the  branch.  Now, 
if  the  last  bud  is  an  outer  bud,  the 
effect  is  to  give  the  head  of  the  tree 
a  spreading  form.  In  case  the  form 
of  the  tree  is  such  that  the  branches 
are  unevenly  distributed  about  the 
trunk,  should  the  last  bud  be  a  sude 
bud,  then  the  tendency  of  the  growth 
is  to  close  the  opening  and  give  more 
symmetrical  form.  In  trimming  trees 
that  have  a  very  sprawling,  spread- 
ing form,  then  the  reverse  would  be 
the  proper  method,  leaving  an  inner 
bud,  which  would  assist  in  correcting 
a  sprawling  form  of  growth.  It  is 
wise  in  pruning  a  tree  to  train  it  to 
a  growth  that  shall  protect  the  trunk 
from  sun  scald,  that  is,  that  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  may  be  properly 
protected  from  south  and  south- 
easterly winds. 
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Secret  of  Saving,  Yours  Free! 

Learn  the  "Secret  of  Savins'."  Learn  how  to  make  your  money  pro  farthest. 
Learn  all  this — FREE!  Send  coupot.  (below)  or  postal  card  and  it  will  bring  you 
for  one  year,  absolutely  without  cost,  the 

"Standard"  Bargain  Bulletins 

"Issued  Every  Two  Months." 

In  these  bulletins  is  the  whole  secret — they  teach  you  the  value  of  merchandise 
— they  place  in  your  home  the  world's  best  offers  in  wornen's,  men's  and  children's 
clothes.  And.  as  the  Bulletins  are  issued  so  often,  they  show  the  very  latest  styles 
just  as  they  appear  in  New  York.  They  give  you  the  correct  clothes  for  all  pur- 
poses and  save  you  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  u^uai  cost.  Is  not  this  true  economy? 

MOW  RFADV    The  New  SP"1"'?  Bulletin  is  Just  out.    It  contai  new- 
s'\V/  vr  iVLirtu  i  .     cs I  merchandise  and  the  latest  Spring  styles     No  one  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  •'book  of  bargains."    Send  today 
coupon  (below)  or  postal  card  and  it 
will  be  mailed  you — 

FREE 
If 

You  Want 
Low 

Priced 

Clothes 
that  are 

coop 

do  your  shop- 
ping from  the 

"Standard" 
Bargain 
Bulletins 

"Issued  Every 
Two  Months." 

Nowhere  else  in 
America  can  you 
get    such  good 
merchandise  at 
such  low  prices, 
and  nowhereelse 
are  the  new  and 
correct  styles 
B  ho  w  n  just  as 
soon  as  they  ap- 
pear in  New  York 
ORDER  these  dresses. 
I  hey  are  splendid  ex- 
amples or  "Standard" 
value-giving    and  we 
guarantee  to  thoroughly 
pleaBe  you  or  prompt  It 
refund  your 


Stylish? 

Wash  Dress, 

Only  * 

N?„iTA  rare  m<>°ey-eavlng  op- 
portunlty.   for  tola  charming 

regular  coat.     Made  of  ex- 
Vf  «°°^^u»ht>-.  serviceable 
LINENE    in    cadet  blue 
tan    or   lavender.  Bodice 
tut  with   becoming  full- 
ness,    and  attractively 
trimmed  with  white  pi- 
que,  collar  and  revers 
embroidered  with  match- 
\  ed  floss.    Buttons  in 
'front.   Ladies'  sizes  34 
.™**  buat.  (Miesea'  sizes 
following.)        -  _ 
Postpaid  In  SA 

the  U.  S.   ♦/>!. 

jVDlM -Same  as  ND1. 


In 


Whipcord  $-t 
D"ss,  only  X  ^ 

4NDl97-0ne  of  the  best 
dress  bargains  of  the  sea! 
son.  An  extremely  smart 
nowstvleeffectively  made 

Krav  Jf  ?1,,n  '""  'one 
Bray,  dark  blue,  tan  or 
wine  White  ratine  £ 
daintily  employed  in  the 

„r   .     d   silk  embroidery 
/provides     very  tasteful 

Ladles'     sizes    34   to  44 

£Wlaid  $1.97 

1 18  years,  post 
jpaid,  ji  <i7 


K 

You 
Want 

Good 
Clothes 

that  are 

Low 
Priced 


here  they 
are.  These 
charm  ing 
dresses  are 
thelast word 
in  Spring 
styles,  and 
although    o  f 
extra  fine 
quality,  are 
priced  very 
low.     T  h  a  t's 
why  we  say  the 

"Standard" 
Bargain  Bulletins 

lssned  every  two 
months,  off er  you 
good  clothes,  low 
priced.  DON'T 
MISS  THESE 
BARGAINS.  Send 
coupon   or  postal 
card  today  and  the 
"Standard''  Bargain 
Bulletins,  beginning 
with    the  new 

spring  issue,  rnrr 

will  be  mailed  |||tL 
you.  ..•....•_>•! 


taUaUiarmeusei 
Dress,  only  . 

several  dollars.  BeauUtul  >       ^  a 
B6V    excellent  duam>  VSs\ 
ered   SAii^   ^  navjl 

Dlue  or  brown.  e£ul 
^   fashioned  w  1  t  n  e 
luimess.    has  the^ 

Sg  tnmled  wjS  taint, 
h  flow  lace.  BWrt  exquls- 
uefy  draped  In  front,  plain 
n  back  and  hangs  perfect- 

,   Todies'    sizes  sf  #«i 
bust.  (Misses'  sizes  fol- 
lowing).   Spe-  As  QO 
clnl.   postpaid  yj.^O 

in  Misses'  elzes  H I  * 
ii  years.   Postpaid  J4..9S. 

Stunning  $098 
Dress,  only£= 

4SD288-A  lo«lT  "M'"*"' 

4dr.9s  Tb.  .»«•«' S's'SS 
t sshion  and  »  rtrul»r  »  w 

M  designed  of  splendid  qua. 
tt, CORDED  CREPE  Bodies 
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Mail  Order  Co. 

Dept.  541,  New  Tork  City. 


Bulletin  Coupon, 

_sr**  Standard  Mail  Order  Co., 
Dept.  541,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  FREE 
one  vear  the  "Standard"  Bargain 
beeinnlng  with  the  NEW  up- 
.o-the-minute  SPRING  BULLETIN. 
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Name . 
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What  makes  good  concrete? 

Concrete  is  good  —  depending  mostly  upon  the  quality  and 
tensile  strength  of  the  cement.  It's  a  simple  matter  to  get  clean  sand, 
water  and  gravel.  To  get  good  cement  is  the  vital  thing  in  get- 
ting a  good  concrete  job. 

Look  for  high  tensile  strength,  uniformity  of  color  and  fineness1^ 
in  your  cement  and  you  can't  help  but  use 


Our  Young  People  on  the  Farm 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Boys  and  Girls 


12  and  16  Gauge 
Hammerless 
"Pump" 
Guns 


Six 
Quick 
Shots! 

.hammerless  repeating 
shotgun  is  a  fine-appearing,  Leautifully-balanced  gun,  without 
any  objectionable  humps  or  bumps;  no  holes  on  top  for  gas  to  blow  out  through  or  water  to  get  in 
can't  freeze  up  with  rain,  snow  or  sleet;  its  solid  steel  breech  (not  a  shell  of  wood)  permits  a 
thoroughly  symmetrical  gun  without  sacrificing  strength  or  safety;  it  is  the  safest  breech-loading 
shotgun  ever  built. 

It  is  Hammerless  with  Solid  Steel  Breech  (inside  as  well  as  out) — Solid  Top— Side  Ejection 
—Matted  Barrel  (which  costs  $i.00  extra  on  other  guns)— Press  Button  Cartridge  Release— (to 

remove  loaded  cartridges  quickly  from  magazine  without  working  through  action)  Double  Extrac- 
tors— Take-Down  Feature— Trigger  and  Hammer  Safety.  Handles  rapidly  ;  guaranteed  in  shoot- 
ing ability :  price  standard  Grade  "A"  12-gauge  gun,  $22.60 ;  16-gauge,  $24.00. 

Send  3  stamps  postage  for  big  catalog  describing  all 
2/iarHjl  repeating  shotguns  (hammer  and  hammer- 
less), all  ^Zzrziyzrepeating  rifles,  etc.    Do  it  now  1 


fife  272arlui  firearms  Co., 

149  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WESTERN  CANADA  NOW 


The  opportunity  of  securing  free  home. 
BteadH  of  lttO  acres  each,  and  the  low  _ 
priced  lands  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  =3 
and  Alberta,  will  soon  have  passed.  'jg 

Canada  offers  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Settler.  g| 
to  iho  man  with  a  family  looking  for  a  home:  3! 
to  the  farmers  son,  to  the  renter,  to  all  who  3 
wish  to  live  under  better  conditions.  fa 


Canada's  grain  yield  in  1913  is  the  0 

talk  of  the  world.  Luxuriant  Grasses  give  ^ 
cheap  fodder  for  large  herds;  cost  of  raising  g 
and  fattening  for  market  is  a  Irille, 

The  sum  realized  for  Beef.  Butter,  Milk  and  5 
Chee  e  will  pay  nfty  per  cent  on  tlie  ^ 
in  vestment. 

■y5  rite  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to 
reduced  railway  rates  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 


W.  V.  Bennett ,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Heal  FrcHh  Frozen  l^aUo 
jSET "i^.:".^-*^  Superior  Herring,  from 

S^)XMW/ffl!ffi#i2r-4Sr  "w"   r'lxhery.  spe 

-^SA^''-'^Z^:~^S_    <lol  for  fumlly  UM;|3.« 

"■-  per  100  Ibn.  In  box.  Nov.. 

Balled  13.60  100  Ibn.  keg.    EUIH0S0N  I  HANSON.  Dululh.  Min 

Twentieth  (Vntury  Farmer  will 
not  knowingly  accept  for  publication 
any  a<l\ci  ilscmcnt  that  is  meant  to 
deceive  or  mislead  its  readers  in 
any  way.  Kindly  inform  h  ol'u  any 
advertiser  who  does  not  do  as  lie 
advertises. 


"RANGER"  BICYCLES 

Have  imported  roller  cftcr  as,  sprockets  and 
pedals;  New  Departure  Coaster-Brakes  and 
Hubs;  Puncture  Proof  Tires;  highest  grade 
equipment  and  many  advanced  features 
possessed  by  no  ot  her  wheels.  Guaranteed 
for  5  years, 

FACTORY  PRICES  SJ^KS 

others  ask  for  cheap  wheels.  Other  reli- 
able models  from  812  up.  A  few  good 
second-hand  machines  $3  to  $8. 

10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIALS 

proval,  freight  prepaid,  anywhere  In  U.  3. 
Wtthmtt  a  cent  in  advance,  I>0  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle 
or  a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until 
you  get  our  big  new  catalog  and  special  prices  and  a  mar- 
VeSoua  new  offer,  A  postal  brln  gs  everything.  Write  it  now, 
TIDCC  Coaster-Brake  Kear  Wheels,  lamps,  parts 
I  lllbv  enidBundTlcshalf  usual  prices.  Rider  Agents 
everywhere  are  coining  money  salllne  our  bicycles,  tires 
and  sundries.   Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.    DEPT.  Bl 86  CHICAGO 


MEN  WANTED! 

Prepare  »s  Firemen,  Brake- 
men,  Electric  Motormen  and 
colored  Train  Porters.  Stand- 
ard railroads.  Hundreds  put 
to  work  $65  to  $16.')_  a  month, 
without  any  experience;  600 
more  wanted.  unlformi  and 
Passes  arranged  for.  Enclose 
stamp     for     application  blank. 

Nnine  position   vou  want. 
RAILWAY  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  44,    Indianapolis,  Ind. 


T,Y0UR  IDEA9 

$0,000  offered  for  certain  Inven* 
».  Book  "Mow  to  Obtain  n  Patent" 
and  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Hcnd 
routfh  sketch  for  I  ree  rcporta*  to  patent- 
ability. Patent!  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expeiiHu  In  Manufacturers'  Journal'J. 

CHAMDLEE  &  CIIANDLEE,  Patent  Att'yt 

fintalillihad  10  Yenn 
V  "  V.  Street,  W;iwh  in^'P".  D.  C, 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Mo.let 
for  Search, 

HOOKS.  AllVICK  and  SK.MM'MKS  TR"S« 
WATSON  E-  COLEMAW,  I'alent  I.awyjr, 
Washing-ton,  D.  C. 


"How  do  you  do?  We  are  Rose 
and  Harry,  and  we  hope  you  are  go- 
ing to  like  us." 


What  Rose  and  Harry  Found 

Rose  and  Harry  lived  on  a  big 
farm,  where  there  were  hundreds  of 
apple  and  cherry  trees,  rows  and 
rows  of  vines  on  which  the  purple 
grapes  ripened  in  the  summer  sun, 
and  long  stretches  of  com  and  al- 
falfa, over  which  the  birds  and  bees 
fluttered  and  hummed  all  the  long 
summer  days.  There  were  horses 
and  hogs  and  cattle,  and  the  chil- 
dren had  two  big  collie  dogs  and  a 
cat  that  lived  at  the  house,  besides 
a  lot  of  other  cats  that  lived  in  the 
barns  and  caught  the  mice  that  liked 
to  eat  the  corn  and  the  rats  that 
were  always  after  the  baby  chicks. 

But,  best  of  all,  the  children  had 
an  Uncle  Jack.  Uncle  Jack  did  not 
live  on  their  farm.  He  lived  on 
grandpa's  farm,  several  miles  away, 
and  in  the  winter  he  stayed  in  town 
and  went  to  the  agricultural  college, 
where  he  learned  a  number  of  inter- 
esting things  that  he  liked  to  tell 
the  children  about  when  he  came  to 
visit  them  on  holidays. 

Rose  and  Harry  asked  so  many 
questions  that  most  people  said  to 
them:  "Gracious,  children!  How  do 
I  know?  Don't  ask  so  many  ques- 
tions." But  Uncle  Jack  never  said 
that.  Father  said  Uncle  Jack  liked 
to  be  asked  questions  because  it 
gave  him  a  chance  to  show,  off  his 
newly  acquired  knoweldge,  and  that 
if  he  did  not  know  the  answer  he 
made  it  up.  But  the  children  knew 
that  when  Uncle  Jack  did  not  know 
the  answer  to  their  questions  he 
would  tell  them  so  and  then  find  out 
the  answer  and  tell  them  about  it 
the  next  time  he  came  to  see  them. 

One  day  when  Uncle  Jack  was 
there  Harry  came  running  into  the 
house  with  something  in  his  hand, 
Rose  and  the  two  dogs  following 
close  behind.  "What  is  this,  Uncle 
Jack?"  he  asked  breathlessly.  "I 
found  it  down  in  the  orchard  and  it 
looks  just  like  a  great,  big  grass- 
hopper." 

"Only  it  is  as  light  as  tissue  pa- 
per," added  Rose. 

"Why,  it  looks  to  me  like  a  cicada 
shell,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  examining  it. 

"1  know,"  said  Harry;   "a  cicada 


is  one  of  those  locust  things  that 
makes  si  *h  a  noise  in  the  summer 
lime." 

"Tell  us  all  about  them,"  said 
Rose,  settling  herself  on  the  floor, 
with  the  dogs  on  either  side  of  her, 
to  listen. 

"I  can't,"  said  Uncle  Jack.  "There 
are  so  many  things  about  them  that 
I  don't  know;  but  I'll  look  them  up 
and  tell  you  all  about  them  next 
time  I  come,  if  you  won't  forget  to 
ask  me." 

"I'll  remember,"  said  Rose,  "be- 
cause I  want  to  know  where  he  went 
without  his  skin.  I  wish  I  could 
give  it  back  to  him." 

"You  don't  need  to  worry,"  said 
father,  who  was  listening;  "he  has 
another  one.    I    know    that  much 
about  him. 
him." 


Note — In  two  weeks  Uncle  Jack 
came  back  and  told  them  all  the 
wonderful  things  he  had  found  out 
about  the  cicada.  On  March  21  you 
may  know  just  what  he  told  the 
children.  HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
Rescue  of  a  Rabbit 
By  John  Weibe,  Aged  13,  Bingham 
Lake,  Minn. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  tor- 
nado had  not  yet  come,  there  were 
so  many  trees  around  our  house  that 
it  was  a  good  place  for  rabbits  to 
play.  We  were  small  boys,  but  we 
had  some  neighbors  where  there 
were  two  larger  boys  that  would 
come  and  trap  the  rabbits  with 
wooden,  hand-made  traps.  When  we 
went  to  school  we  would  sometimes 
see  the  poor  rabbits  shivering  with 
fear.  One  Saturday,  when  we  didn't 
need  to  go  to  school,  I  went  into  the 
woods  and  came  to  one  of  the 
wooden  boxes,  in  which  a  dear  little 
rabbit  was  shivering  with  fear.  I 
stood  there  feeling  bad  about  the 
creature.  I  looked  around  to  see  if 
anybody  could  see  me,  but  found  I 
was  alone,  so  I  opened  the  box,  and 
you  don't  know  how  happy  he  was. 
He  scampered  off  into  the  woods  as 
fast  as  he  could. 

But  after  some  days  the  neighbors 
knew  what  I  had  done.  They  were 
angry,  but  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to 
be  angry  at  such  a  little  thing.  You 
see  the  woods  were  ours  and  so  I 
thought  the  rabbit  was  mine. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
My  First  Long  Trip 
By  Gertrude  Taylor,  Ased  11.  Cas- 
cade, Mont. 
One  fine  September  morning 
father  and  I  saddled  up  our  ponies 
and  started  to  go  to  a  place  four 
miles  from  our  place  to  look  for  a 
cow  which  belonged  to  father.  We 
trotted  until  we  came  to  Mount  Ce- 
celia, then  we  walked,  leading  our 
horses.  We  went  through  thicki 
growths  of  pine  and  fir.  Many 
smaller  bushes  grew  there,  too. 
Soon  we  crossed  a  divide,  coming  to 
a  large  basin.  From  every  side  pro- 
jected moss-grown  rocks.  One  cliff 
had  broken  in  two  so  that  the  rocks 
had  slid  down  and  it  looked  like  a 
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high,  perpendicular  wall.  On  the 
sides  of  the  ravine  grew  little  for- 
ests of  pine  and  fir,  intermingled 
with  berry  bushes. 

We  rode  on  until  we  cam©  to  a 
neat  little  log  cabin.  Turning  to  the 
left,  there  we  rode  up  the  largest  ra- 
vine. There  we  saw  two  blue  grouse, 
and  on  our  trip  we  saw  many  other 
kinds  of  birds.  We  could  not  find 
the  cow,  so  we  rode  bacto  by  an- 
other way.  We  saw  so  many  beau- 
tiful things  I  couldn't  mention  them 
all  if  I  tried.  This  was  my  first  long 
ride  and  I  was  very  tired  for  a 
number1  of  days  afterward. 


A  Queer  Cat 

By  Marion  Noyes,  Valley,  Neb. 

Once  I  had  an  old  cat  and  four 
little  kittens.  I  called  the  old  cat 
Nigger.  &he  had  her  kittens  in  the 
haymow.  One  night  something  got 
after  her  and  frightened  her  so  she 
brought  her  kittens  one  by  one  down 
to  the  cob  house,  which  has  some 
pigeon  houses  in  it,  and  she  took  her 
kittens  up  into  one  of  the  pigeon 
houses. 

In  the  morning  when  I  got  up  Pat 


(our  hired  man)  said  he  had  found 
something.  1  went  out  to  see  what 
it  was.  He  took  me  out  to  the  cob 
house  and  there  was  Nigger  with  all 
of  her  babies  but  one  in  the  pigeon 
house.  We  never  knew  what  hap- 
pened to  that  one.  Two  or  three 
days  afterward  I  went  away  visiting 
and  when  I  came  home  Helen  told 
me  that  the  prettiest  kitten  of  all 
had  fallen  out  and  broken  its  neck. 


Additional  Stories 

Marie  Stoulp,  West  Po'  t,  Neb.;  Emma 
Phis,  Schuyler,  Neb.;  Marie  Flory,  Carle- 
ton,  Neb.;  Florence  Hanson,  Weeping 
Water,  Neb.;  Oscar  A.  Legler,  Schuyler, 
Neb.;  Edith  Henkins,  Scotfs  Bluff,  Neb.; 
Beatrice  Sartorius,  Wynot,  Neb.;  Edna 
Oschander,  Homer,  Neb.;  Willis  King- 
ston, Doniphan,  Neb.;  Ella  Formanek, 
Chelsea,  la.;  Rosa  Kalina,  Chelsea,  la.; 
Agnete  Carlson,  Harlan,  la.;  Ethel  Smith, 
Underwood,  la.;  Mary  Ewing,  Greenfield, 
la.;  Mamie  Peterson,  Neola.  Ia.;  Alice 
Wingert,  Bronson,  la.;  Grace  Downey, 
Lacey,  la.;  Clarinda  Faith  Brower,  Au- 
gusta, Kan.;  Clara  M.  Thompson,  Elgin, 
Kan.;  Annie  Payne,  Harriett,  Tex.;  Rob- 
ert Warford,  Pattonsburg,  Mo.;  Viola 
Oshmicher,  Cleveland,  Wis.;  Flora  Trim- 
ble, Tishomingo,  Okl. ;  Nellie  Oas,  Woon- 
socket.  S.  D. 


Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  1 0 


Explanation 
of  Map 

Symbol  Formula  Humidity  Climate 
Triangle — No.  1     80  St  oyer 

6<  to  7S 
SO  to  60 
Under  SO 


Square    —No.  2 

;;Cl«le  -No.  3 
iiCroM    —No.  4 


Damp 
Medium 
Dry 

Very  Dty 


This  Map  Shows  Which 
Paint  You  Should  Use 

Climate  is  everything  in  paint  | 
economy.  If  paint  is  not  prop- 
erly mixed,  climate  will  make  it 
crack,  chalk  or  peel  off.  Avoid  dissat- 
isfaction by  getting  paint  that's  made 
especially  for  your  climate— Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint.  Well  informed  paint- 
ers everywhere  insist  upon  using 

Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint 


A  Paint  For 
Each  Climate 


Tor  Damp 
Climates 


For 
Medium 
Climates 


It  insures  satisfaction — a  long  lasting,  good  look- 
ing job.  There  are  four  climates  in  the  United 
States — damp,  medium,  dry  or  very  dry.  Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint  is  made  in  four  formulas  to  meet 
the  conditions  in  the  four  climates.  Study  the 
map — learn  your  climate — get  the  paint  that  will 
last  the  longest— wear  the  best — prove  to  be  the 
most  economical. 

Paint  Booklet  Mailed  FREE 

tells  you  all  about  how  climate  affects  paint.  Write  for  it 
today.  Also  learn  about  Lincoln  Floor  Paint,  Lincoln 
Enamel,  Lincoln  Carriage  and  Automobile  Paints,  Lin-Co- 
Lac  for  furniture  and  inside  finish— paints  and  varnishes 
that  make  housework  easier  —  homes  brighter,  more 
cheerful.  Get  a  copy  of  our  book  "Home  Painting  Jobs." 
Write  for  booklets  and  name  of  our  dealer  nearest  you. 

Lincoln  Paint  &  Color  Co. 
Dept.  86  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Factories:   Lincoln.  Nebraska,  and  Dallas,  Texas 


Our  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
family  is  certainly  poetical.  There 
were  over  200  answers  sent  in  this 
time  and  they  were  especially  good 
ones,  too.  The  prizes  go  to  very 
little  children,  as  there  were  some 
excellent  verses  sent  in  by  our 
youngest  members.  There  are  ever 
so  many  of  you  who  say,  "Please 
print  my  verse  even  if  it  does  not 
get  a  prize,"  and  we  would  like  to 
print  them  all,  but  there  is  not  room 
for  them — over  2  00.  They  would 
more  than  fill  our  page,  so  we  can 
only  let  you  read  a  few  of  the  best 
ones.  I  hope  you  will  like  the  pic- 
ture of  the  children  with  their  sleds 
that  comes  next  and  write  about 
them.  By  the  time  that  contest  is 
over  the  snow  will  be  about  gone, 
even  in  the  very  northern  corners  of 
the  country,  and  your  thoughts  will 
be  turning  toward  spring  affairs. 

(First  Prize) 

By  Alice  Davis,  Aged  8,  Dalton,  Neb. 
This  little  boy  is  full  of  joy 

To  think  he  has  two  goats. 
What   would   he   say  if  some   fine  day 

They'd  be  made  into  coats? 

(Second  Prize) 
By  Foster  Saunders,  Aged  7,  Comanche, 
Oklahoma. 
This  little  kiddie  drove  the  kids. 

With  strings  quite  thin  and  small; 
He  drove  them  to  the  turnip  patch 
And  fed  them  tops  and  all. 


By  Jewell  Read,  Aged  6,  Higginsville,  Mo. 
This  little  boy  must  feed  these  goats 
Quite  well  with  hay  and  corn  and  oats. 
The  reason  that  I  give  for  that 
Is  that  the  goats  both  look  so  fat. 

By  Alvin  McGinnis,  Aged  10,  Coin,  Ia. 
Billy  and  his  goats  so  gay 
Play  and  frolic  day  by  day; 
In  summertime  they  help  make  hay; 
For  winter  sports  they  have  a  sleigh. 

By  Mabel  Coker,  Aged  12,  Afton,  Ia. 
A  team  of  goats  named  Jack  and  Jill, 
A  little  boy  whose  name,  is  Phil. 
That's  all  I  know;  I'll  have  to  quit. 
P.  S.— I'll  get  the  prize  book— nit! 

By  James  Ferguson,  Aged  14,  San  Point. 
Idaho. 

This  Johnny  was  a  little  lad, 

Who  lived  near  Omaha; 
"I'm  going  to  hitch  them  up,"  he  said. 
"And  teach  them  gee  and  haw." 

By  Clive  Rickabaugh,  Aged  7,  Sheridan, 
Missouri. 
I  went  and  caught  my  billy-goats 

To  hitch  them  up  today, 
And  every  time  we  left  the  fence 
They  tried  to  run  away. 

By  Madge  Roberts,  Aged  12,  Rose  Hill,  Ia. 
Bob  and  Bill  took  me  a  ride; 

Now  they  are  standing  side  by  side. 
They'll  not  run  away,  I  hope. 

While  I  hold  them  by  the  rope. 

By  Ada  Bruning,  Aged  11,  Bruning,  Neb. 
This  is  Harry  and  his  goats; 
They  are  waiting  for  their  oats. 
He  has  told  them  they  must  wait 
While  he  goes  to  close  the  gate. 


A  Bright  New  Book  of  182  Pages  for  1914 

Telling  the  Plain  Truth  about  BURPEE- QUALITY  SEEDS,  is  mailed 
Free  of  Cost  to  Gardeners  everywhere  upon  Application  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 
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Moore's Guaranteed 'Seed 'Corn 


Grown  on  my  famous  bunkist  r  arma — backed  by  ten  yeara  of  scientific  corn-breedinff— 
hand  selected  in  early  fall  —  perfectly  dried  —  I  THINK  IT'S  THE  BEST  SEED  TOBE 
SOLD  THIS  YEAR— AND  I'LL  LET  YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE!   Test  it  any  way  you  wisb  for 
ten  days;  if  it  doesn't  more  than  please,  send  it  back  at  my  expense! 

MAKE  YOUR  1914  CORN  CROP  THE  BIGGEST  YOU  EVER  GREW 
_  Bred- for -yield"  «(ratna  aasure  an  average  increase  of  16  bushels  per  acre --The  vigorous  root  mad  stem 
sprouts  in  this  tested  seed  insures  airaiDst  poor  stands— and  40c  per  acre  will  place  this  seed  in  your  planter  boxeal 
'  My  Free  Corn  Book  No, 10.  It  tells  how  to  grow  more  corn;make  every  acre  produce  greater  profits.  Writ*  Today. 

"^ffi^g°gU"    C.  RAY  MOORE,  Box  105,  Kellerton,  Iowa 


SEEDS 

Reliable  and  Full  of  Life  1 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Made  to  build  Now  Business.  Atrial  , 
will  make  you  oar  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  " 

worth  15c;  Lettuce,  M  kinds,  worth  15o; 
Tomatoes,  11  the  finest,  worth  20o;  Turnip 
7  splendid,  worth  10c;  Onion,  8  beat  varieties 
worth  l&ci  10  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs, 
worth  26c— 66  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1.00. 
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GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 

Write  today ;  mention  thi«  paper, 

SEND  10  CENTS 

cover  postage  and  packing  and 
.celve  this  Tsloable  collection  of  teed 
>oitpftid,  together  with  my  big  in- 
structive, beautiful  9««d  sad  PUo 
Booh,  tells  all  about  Buckbee's 
k    Full  of  Life"  Seedt.  PhuiU.etc  A 


H.W.BUCKBEE 

Rockford  Seed  Farms 
Farm  303  Bockford,  HI. 


FREE  TO  YOU 


5  PACKETS 
FLOWER  SEED 

One  packet  each  of    These  five  packets  of 
CARNATIONS,  ASTERS,  flower  seeds  will  pro- 
POPPY,  PANSY,       duce  the  choicest  of 

CHRYSANTHEMUM,  these  flowers. 
There  are  enough  to  keep  you  supplied  with  flowers 
all  the  season.  Your  name  on  a  postal  brings  them 
Free,  Postpaid, — also  our  new  Colored  Catalog 
of  fruits,  Sower,  vegetable  and  field  seeds  all  FREE. 
Send  your  postal  NOW  I 

MILLS  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  300.  Washington,  Iowa 


BEES 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  right  and  raise 
your  own  honey.  Send  today  for  Free 
catalog  of  BEE  SUPPLIES  and  sample 
copy  of  the  AMERICAN  BEE  JOUR- 
™^™— N'AL:  oldest  bee  paper  in  America  and 

Indispensable  to  the  beekeeper. 
DADAJTT  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Hamilton,  111. 


SEND  TODAY 
FOR  OUR 


FREE! 

1914  TREE  and  SEED  BOOK 

Everything:  for  the  orchard,  field  and  gar- 
den. Our  stock  is  the  best  quality.  Sur- 
prisingly low  prices.  Drop  us  a  card  today 

YAGER  NURSERY  CO. 


BOX  215 


FREMONT.  N  EB 


NORFOLK  NURSERY 

A  general  assortment  of  selected  hlgrh 
grade  stock.  Send  for  list.  E.  D.  HAM- 
MOND. Proprietor,  Norfolk,  Neb 
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2A  BROWNIE 

Price,  $3.22 


JUST  the  thing  you  need  on  the 
farm  to  taKe  pictures  of  stocK, 
crops,  etc. — you  can  use  it  to  ad- 
vantage in  your  business.  It  is 
very  simple  to  operate  and  worKs 
like  it's  big  brother  the  KodaK. 
The  film  cartridge  of  six  or  twelve 
exposures  can  be  put  in  or  taKen 
out  by  daylight,  and  you  can  do  the 
developing  and  printing  yourself 
without  a  dark-room,  or  send  it  to 
your  dealer.  TaKes  pictures  2y£. 
x  4%  and  you  can  maKe  as  many 
prints  as  you  want. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  catalogue  or 
write  us  and  we  will  mail  it  free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
398  Slate  St..  Rochester,  N.  V. 


SHOEMAKER'S 

BOOK  on 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1914  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseas- 
es and  remedies.  All  about  Incabntors,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  Only  154* 
C,  C.  SHOEUA&EB,  Box  t*5G    Vreoport,  UL 

MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 

Our  specialty.  Leading  varieties  pure  bred 
chickens,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  Prize 
winners.  Best  stock  and  eggs.  Lowest  prices 
oldest  farm,  29th  year.  Fine  catalog  FREE. 
H.  M.  JONES  CO  , Bin  I  65.  Dos  Moines, la. 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESS MAXTH 


Nember 
Number 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  four 
times  a    year    the  well-known 

fashion  book.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DB.ESM_4.XER" 

The  Spring  Fashion 
ready  ^February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion 
ready  May  1. 

The  Eall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  20 
cents  a  year,  "ETEEY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats,  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes.  Clothe* 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  i£veiy 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRETSMAKER" 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladles,  Misses  and  Chlld- 


dien. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IF  you  use 
pattern!,  or  if  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  yon  the 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Jnst  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

6438— Ladies'  Waist— One  or  two  ma- 
terials can  be  used  to  make  this  waist. 
The  waist  closes  at  the  front  and  is  made 
with  long  sleeves.  The  vest  and  front 
belt  are  in  one  piece.  The  pattern  G488  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  1M>.  yards  of  3C-inch 
plain  goods  and  %  yard  of  27-inch  figured 
material. 

C552— Ladies'  Dress— Simple  house  dress 
made  with  the  kimono  shoulder  and  an 
open  neck,  trimmed  with  a  wide  collar 
and  ornamented  revers  and  with  an  inner 
shield  or  chemisette-.  The  sleeves  may  be 
long  or  short.  The  pattern  No.  G552  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of  44-inch 
material,  %  yard  of  lS-inch  lace  for  the 
chemisette  and  -^i  yard  of  24-lnch  satin 
Coil  a  girdle. 

G 101 — Ladies'  Waist  —  The  very  latest 
VOgUfl  in  blouses  is  as  represented  in  the 
1 1 1  •  i .- 1  ml  ion  Instead  of  licing  made  of 
)in«*n  or  woolen  m»teriHl  this  up-to-the- 
minute  stylo  should  be  made  of  crepe  de 
I  Una,  chiffon,  or  voile,  In  white,  helio- 
trope or  peach  color.  The  vanity  neck- 
band and  wristlets  are  made  of  black  vel- 
vet. The  pattern  No.  U491  la  cut  In  sizes 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 


Medium  size  requires  2V£  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

6447— Ladies'  Skirt— The  tier  skirt  is  the 
very  newest  of  all  models.  It  takes. the 
form  of  three  flounces,  each  one  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  one  above  it  at  the 
hem.  All  open  in  front  and  either  the 
raised  or  normal  waistline  can  be  used. 
These  skirts  are  much  worn  in  plaids  and 
stripes  and  in  such  materials  as  cheviot, 
serge,  broadcloth,  faille  and  other  silks. 
The  pattern  No.  6447  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to 
30  inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 3  yards  of  04-inch  material. 

64S6— Ladies'  Skirt— This  new  skirt  shows 
the  Turkish  trousers  effect  which  is  so 
very  smart.  It  has  three  gores  and  closes 
in  the  center  of  the  front.  The  back  is 
slightly  gathered  and  the  sides  and  front 
are  plain  at  the  top,  finished  with  an  or- 
namental belt.  Broadcloth,  serge,  chev- 
iot, ratine,  eponge  and  any  other  soft 
materials  can  be  used  for  such  a  skirt. 
The  pattern  is  cut  In  sizes  22  to  32  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  44-Inch  material. 

6553 — Girls'  Apron— Tills  simple  orre-plece 
apron  can  be  worn  over  any  dress,  or  it 
may  be  made  of  warm  material  and  worn 
with  a  waist  only  Instead  of  a  dross.  The 
closing  Is  In  the  back  anil  the  skirt  sec- 
(< "ONTINl'ED   ON"  I'AOE  NINETEEN.) 
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teed  to  run  and  keep  ac- 
curate time. 


A  Watch  and  a.  Mariner's 
Compass  are  two  indispensable 
articles  to  a  proper  equipment 
for  hunting',  fishing,  cutings, 
hikes  or  cross-country  runs. 

The  "PATHFINDER"  Watch 
combines  these  two  necessities 
without  sacrificing  the  effici- 
ency or  appearance  of  either. 

It  is  a  14-size,  thin  model. 
German  -  silver  nickel  -  plated 
case,  open  face,  Arabic  dial, 
with  red  minute  numerals 
around  outer  margin,  "pull-out" 
stem  set,  and  is  guaranteed  a 
first-class  time-keeper. 

The  unique  location  of  the 
compass  in  a  recess  formed  in 
the  top  of  the  watch  crown 
obviates  all  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  the 
case  or  distorting  the  appear- 
ance or  the  watch  to  accommo- 
date the  compass,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  compass  is  far 
enough  removed  from  the  steel 
parts  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent its  being  deflected  thereby. 


Every  Boy  Scout 
should  have  one. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  get  It 
today. 

Address, 
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This  Compass  Watch  is  % 


free.    No  fake  about  it  % 

either  —  it's   really   and  If! 

truly  free.  * 

Get  your  father,  mother,  * 

or  biff  brother  or  some  % 

neighbor  to  subscribe  for  * 

the  Twentieth  Century  4 

Farmer,   or  renew  their  4 

subscription  for  one  year  4 

at  the  regular  price  of  4 

$1.00,  and  we  will  send  4 

you  this  watch  free.   It's  4 

new  and  just  out  and  will  4 

please  you.   It  is  guaran-  * 

4 

4 

4 


1  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

2  OMAHA,  NEB. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Country  Girl 

p  in  the  early  morning. 
Just  at  the  peep  o'  day, 
.raining  the.  milk  in  the  dairy, 
Turning  the  cows  away, 
n-eeping  the  floot"  in  the  kitchen, 
Making  the  beds  upstairs, 
ra«hing  the  breakfast  dishes, 
Dusting  the  parlor  chairs. 

s»c.ing  the  geese  and  the  turkeys. 
Hunting  for  eggs  in  the  barn, 
eaning  the  turnips  for  dinner, 
Spinning  the  stocking  yarn, 
,stening  to  the  old  hen  cackling, 
Down  in  the  bush  below, 
ansacking  every  meadow 
Where  the   red   strawberries  grow. 

rushing  the  crumbs  from  the  pantry. 
Churning  the  snowy  cream, 
msing  the  pails  and  strainers 
Down  by  the  running  stream, 
jthering  up  wood  for  the  fire, 
Making  the  pumpkin  pies, 
gging  the  little  one's  cradle, 
Driving  away  the  flies. 

•ace  in  every  motion. 

Music  in  every  tone, 

?auty  and  form  and  feature 

thousands  may  covet  to  own, 

<eeks  lrfce  the  rival  spring  roses, 

reeth  the  whitest  of  pearls; 

le  of  those  country  maiSs  are  worth 

\.  score  of  your  city  girls. 


Our  Home  Chat 

The  other  day  in  a  city  restaurant 
e  writer  overheard  two  men  talk- 
g.  The  subject  of  the  talk  was  the 
(nse  ignorance  of  the  farmer.  One 

the  men  was  a  minister  and  the 
her  was  a  business  man.  The  min- 
ter  had  recently  had  occasion  to 
ke  a  trip  through  a  rural  district 
id  had  been  deeply  insulted  because 
farmer  he  met  had  not  considered 
m  qualified  to  give  advice  as  to  the 
ising  of  poultry  and  because  some 
her  farmer  had  not  been  willing  to 
ust  him  to  harness  and  drive  a  spir- 
>d  team.  The  minister  had  spent 
s  boyhood  on  a  farm  and  seemed  to 
ink  that  qualified  him  to  give 
>ints  on  any  branch  of  farm  work, 
rhy,  the  farmer  is  the  narrowest 
an  in  the  world,"  I  heard  him  say. 
lis  whole  life  runs  In  a  rut  about 

wide" — he  indicated  about  twelve 
ches — "and  he  doesn't  know  a 
ing  outside  of  that." 
I  couldn't  help  wondering  what  the 
inister  would  have  said  if  one  of 
ese  farmers  had  come  to  town  for 
visit  and  tried  to  tell  him  how  to 
rite  his  sermon  or  deal  with  some 
'  his  Sunday  school  difficulties, 
ist  because  the  farmer  has  sense 
lough  not  to  "butt  in"  on  matters 
lat  do  not  concern  him  and  because 
i  is  willing  to  allow  professional 
en  to  manage  their  own  affairs  is 
3  reason  why  he  should  be  consid- 
■ed  narrow.  He  might  do  their 
ork  as  well  as  they  if  he  had  the 
aining  and  the  time  for  it  that  he 
is  used  in  learning  to  manage  his 
Wn  affairs. _ 

This  is  not  written  with  the  idea  of 
isparaging  ministers.  It  would  be 
?  unfair  to  judge  the  whole  profes- 
on  by  this  one  specimen  as  to  judge 
irmers  by  his  opinion  of  them.  The 
ling  that  kept  coming  to  my  mind 
>  he  talked  was  what  those  farmers 
lust  have  thought  when  he  was  try- 
ig  to  tell  them  how  much  he  knew 
bout  farm  topics.  By  pretending  a 
nowledge  he  did  not  have  in  that 
ne  he  lost  their  respect  so  com- 
letely,  no  doubt,  that  nothing  he 
mid  say  on  other  subjects  would  im- 
ress  them.  If  there  is  anything  that 
lakes  us  lose  our  respect  for  people 
uicker  than  anything  else  it  is  to 
ave  them  come  and  tell  us  how  to 
lanage  our  affairs,  when  they  obvi- 


ously have  no  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions. HOME  EDITOR. 


Home  Co-operation 

In  one  lovely  and  simple  farm 
home  is  southern  Missouri  I  have 
found  how  the  mother  grasped  the 
first  great  principle  of  home-building 
— the  principle  of  the  co-operative 
spirit.  This  successful  home-maker 
is  the  mother  of  five  strapping  chil- 
dren, all  healthy,  happy  souls,  de- 
voted to  each  other  and  their  parents 
and  home.  The  mother's  face  bears 
no  trace  of  worry  and  no  one  hears 
her  complain  she  is  overworked, 
though  her  income  is  limited  and  it 
is  necessary  for  her  to  do  all  her  own 
work. 

The  woman  on  the  adjoining  farm 
said  to  her  one  morning,  when  sho 
came  over  to  borrow  a  pattern:  "I 
do  not  see  how  you  do  it;  here  I  am 
tired  out  all  the  time,  nervous,  irrita- 
ble and  careworn  at  30;  and  I  keep  a 
girl  to  assist  with  the  work  and  hire 
a  sewing  woman  at  least  four  weeks 
of  every  year.  How  you  manage  to 
do  all  your  work,  all  your  sewing,  and 
still  keep  your  youthful  appearance 
and  the  courage  to  smile  is  a  puzzle 
to  me.  How  do  you  manage?  You 
keep  no  help,"  the  neighbor  contin- 
ued, "and  yet  your  house  is  always  in 
order;  the  running  gears  of  your 
household  machinery  do  not  squeak 
as  mine  do;  you  and  your  children 
are  well  dressed,  you  are  well  fed, 
your  house  and  yard  are  clean,  your 
flowers  and  friends  are  never  neg- 
lected; I  cannot  understand  how  you 
accomplish  all  this  and  live  on  a 
farm." 

Our  successful  homemaker  laaighed 
merrily  at  her  interrogative  neighbor 
and,  helping  a  vine  she  had  planted 
by  her  porch  to  find  and  cling  to  its 
support,  she  looked  not  a  day  over 
20,  though  she  was  35. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  as  she 
seated  herself  in  a  comfortable  chair 
on  their  cozy  porch  and  motioned  her 
companion  to  be  seated  in  the  porch 
swing,  "an  easy  thing  to  find  time 
for  everything  if  you  can  only  get 
started  right.  My  children  help  me 
so  much  that  I  am  never  rushed  nor 
worn  threadbare.  Helen  is  cleaning 
the  pantry  shelves  now.  It  has  been 
so  long  since  I  had  this  to  do  that  I 
hardly  know  where  to  commence; 
she  is  15  now  and  does  her  work  as 
well  as  I  can  do  it,"  and  the  cheerful 
mother  smiled  at  her  mental  picture 
of  Helen — the  black  eyes,  the  black 
braid  of  hair  hanging  down  her  back 
and  her  blue  gingham  apron,  and  her 
skillful  hands  washing  off  the  oil- 
cloth and  replacing  the  articles  on 
the  shelves  with  the  greatest  care. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  your  chil- 
dren help  you?  My  children  are  so 
helpless;  they  are  incapable  of  doing 
any  task  well;  two  of  them  so  to 
school,  and  it  almost  drives  me  wild 
getting  them  ready  each  morning; 
they  never  know  where  they  put 
their  books  or  wraps,  and  it  is  hunt 
for  these  things  from  the  time  we  get 
up  until  they  are  gone.' 

The  other  mother  looked  her  dis- 
approval and  then  said.  "I  am  sure 
it  all  depends  upon  the  way  you  be- 
gin with  the  child.  Helpfulness  is 
a  habit  and  must  be  cultivated  as 
ether     habits.     Habits     are  easily 


formed  when  the  child  is  very 
young.  I  began  with  Helen  just  a3 
soon  as  she  could  walk  and  talk;  I 
gave  her  little  tasks  to  do  and  I  had 
her  do  them  every  day.  While  these 
little  things  were  trifling,  yet  they 
saved  me  much  stooping  and  many 
steps,  but  my  real  motive  was  in 
helping  Helen  to  be  helpful;  to  train 
her  to  feel  that  she  was  a  part  of 
the  home  and  must  do  her  part  in 
keeping  the  home  together.  She 
commenced  immediately  picking  up 
and  putting  away  her  toys;  she  kept 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
their  proper  places;  just  as  soon  as 
her  papa  or  one  of  the  men  would 
throw  a  newspaper  on  the  floor 
Helen  would  pick  it  up,  make  an 
effort  to  fold  it  and  place  it  in  the 
basket.  She  always  picked  up  the 
scraps  after  a  day's  sewing,  and  I 
taught  her  very  early  to  dress  her- 
self and  button  her  shoes.  I  did 
not  drive  her  to  do  these  things,  but 
I  led  her  on,  originating  little  plays 
of  the  work;  the  toys  must  all  go  to 
sleep-eye-town,  and  the  scraps  were 
lit.tle  chickens    that     had  escaped 


from  their  lot  and  must  be  caught 
and  taken  back;  and  the  buttons  on 
her  shoes  were  little  birds  hopping 
through  holes;  she  would  say  as  she 
succeeded  in  getting  a  buttonhole 
over  the  button,  'Another  little  bird 
hopped  out,  mamma.'  These  little 
play  devices  seem  foolish  to  many, 
and  mothers  prefer  doing  these 
things  themselves,  but  they  do  start 
and  nurture  the  habit  of  helpful- 
ness. 

"The  months  grew  into  years  rap- 
idly and  Helen  did  these  little 
household  tasks  because  she  had 
never  learned  not  to  do  them;  with 
her,  helpfulness  is  a  natural  evolu- 
tion; it  seems  to  me  that  each  day 
her  helpfulness  increases;  I  never 
allowed  our  work  to  interfere  with 
her  school  work,  her  music  or  her 
play  time.  For  a  long  time  she  has 
done  those  things  which  give  the 
home  touches  to  the  house;  that  is, 
she  always  has  flowers  on  the  dining 
table  and  waters  the  house  plants; 
she  assists  in  training  the  younger 
children  as  she  was  trained;  if  one 
of  us  is  sick  Helen  can  prepare  the 
most  daintily-appointed  meal;  she 
can  make  lovely  desserts,  splendid 
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Spreader 
the  Beater 
the  Axle. 


Easy  to  load.  Only  hip  high  to 
the  top  and  still  has  big  drive  wheels. 

Here's  the  reason  for  the  great 
strength,  wonderful  simplicity  and 
good,  everyday  working  qualities  of 
the  John  Deere  Spreader — 

Beater  and  all  driving  parts 
mounted  on  the  rear  axle  (patented). 
No  strain  on  frame.  No  shafts  to 
get  out  of  line.  No  chains,  no 
clutches,  no  adjustments.  Only  half 
the  parts  heretofore  used  on  the  sim- 
plest spreader. 

Light  draft  because  of  few  parts, 
the  roller  bearings  and  the  beater  and 
apron  being  driven  directly  from  the 
rear  axle. 


BOOKS  FREE  SE^rtTcjSS 

Deere  Spreader  will  also  receive  "Farm  Manures 
and  Fertilizers".  This  book  tells  all  about  manure, 
how  to  apply  it  and  how  to  double  the  value  of 
each  load  by  a  proper  system  of  top  dressing.  To 
get  it  ask  for  our  Package  No.  Yl5 


John  Deere,  Moline,  III. 

Install  YOUR  OWN 
Waterworks 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  for 


uoi  ana  coia  running  water  ior 
country  homes.  Complete  system 
ready  to  install$37.80.  Easily  in- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed. Enjoy  the  comforts  of  life ! 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  send  name  today  lor  big 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  Shows 
hundreds  of  bargains  in  Pumps, 
Windmills,  and  everything  known 
In  Plumbing  C  ods  direct  at  manu. 
facturers'  prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO, 
1718  So.  6th  St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


YOURI 
WATERS 


WHY  PAY  FOR  CASOUN 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREII 
Get  •  Bit,  Heavy,  PowerfaS. 
Light  Running, DooMeG«aret5 


SEND  fom  CATALOG 
Bl    Wo  alto  build  Ideal  T&ev 
'i  I  Milli,  Pump  Jacki,  Hanc 
1  [  Grinding  Milli  for  Poultry  Rait. 
i I  era,  Gesolino  Engines,  Eniilage 

i.-iae^a^aai_r„„.„  „4  Br,„  c*ai)t  sue*. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
312  Samaon  Avenue.  FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


Kills  Pocket  Gophers, Ground 
Squirrels,  Prairie  Dobs,  Kan- 
garoo Hats, Ground  Hogs, etc. 
Endorsed  by  experimental 
Stations.  1.400  tablets,  U.25, 
trial  il/c  50c  prepaid  War- 
ranted. Booklet  Iree.  Ask 
—  your  druggist  or  send  direct 
.  D.  CHEMICAL  CO.,        FT.  DODGE,  IOWA 


.Death  *5 


BY  EVERY  TEST 

The  Slrlte  Governor  and  Variable 
Speed  Pulleys  have  proved  the  best 
for  driving  cream  separators, 
washing  machines  and  churns. 
Our  Blcrman  Clutch  talks 
for  Itself.  Auk  your  dealer 
or  write  us  direct. 
STRITE  GOVER  CR  PULLEY  CO. 

348  South  Third  Si. 
MINNEAPOLIS.   •  MINNESOTA 


National  Rotary  Harrow  for  Plows. 

Perfect  seed  bfid 
in  one  operation. 
Moisture  con- 
served. Sold  di- 
rect to  farmer. 
PriC«  only  $!).00. 

Plirrhtli  price  refund- 
ed If  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  circular  K. 

Co.,  Le  Roy,  111. 


National  Barrow 


Unknown  Peru— An  Empire 

of  Undeveloped  Resources 


mm 


I  _     *IMA,  Peru— I  want  to  give  you 
I    a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  won- 
*■  1   derful  land  of  Peru  that  is  to 

he  made  our  next-door  neigh- 
bor by  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  canal.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  countries  of  South  America,  but 
parts  of  it  are  as  unknown  as  the 
wilds  of  Tibet.  It  is  right  at  the  front 
doorstep  of  eastern  North  America,  so 
close  that  if  Uncle  Sam  took  a  walk,  us- 
ing his  thousand-league  boots,  he  would 
stub  his  toe  upon  it  before  he  got  three 
steps  away  from  our  gulf  port  of  New 
Orleans.  I  am  writing  at  Lima,  the  capi- 
tal. An  express  steamer  can  cover  the 
distance  between  here  and  the  canal  in 
less  than  three  days,  and  wjien  the  fast 
Atlantic  liners  from  New  York  enter  the 
Pacific  they  will  be  able  to  come  to  Cal- 
lao.  the  port  of  Peru,  quite  as  quickly  as 
they  now  cross  over  to  Hamburg  or  Bre- 
men.   The  actual  distance  from  the  Bal- 


but  the  climatic  influences  are  such  that 
most  of  it  forms  a  fit  home  for  white 
men.  The  first  zone  is  that  of  the  desert, 
the  second  that  of  the  high  Andean  val- 
leys and  plateaus,  which  are  upheld  by 
the  three  parallel  ranges  of  these  mighty 
mountains,  and  the  third  is  country 
that  slopes  down  from  the  mountains 
and  forms  a  part  of  the  Amazon  valley. 
The  desert  zone  would  be  as  hot  as  the 
Sahara,  but  is  tempered  by  the  Ant- 
arctic current  which  flows  up  this  coast 
from  near  the  south  pole.  This  makes  it 
cool  and  healthful  all  the  year  round. 

The  second  zone  is  the  plateaus  of  the 
Andes.  These  highlands  form  a  region 
300  miles  wide.  They  have  from  4,000  to 
14.000  feet  elevation,  and  are  looked  down 
upon  by  some  peaks  almost  four  miles 
in  height.  They  are  so  high  that  it  is 
coo]  and  healthy  throughout  the  year. 
They  have  summers  that  will  ripen  the 
hardiest  gra'ns,  and  in  the  lower  Valleys 


This  Village  Market  is  Two  and  One- Half  Miles  Above  Sea  Level 


boa  docks  to  those  of  Callao  is  1,340 
miles,  and  the  regular  vessels  which  call 
at  the  coast  ports  make  the  trip  in  five 
or  six  days.  Even  now  one  can  go  from 
New  York  to  Lima,  crossing  the  isthmus 
by  rail,  in  less  than  two  weeks,  and  when 
the  canal  is  completed  the  whole  trip 
can  be  easily  made  by  ship  in  that  time. 

I  have  spoken  of  Peru  as  unknown. 
The  most  of  the  country  has  never  been 
prospected.  It  lies  here  in  the  heart  of 
western  South  America,  taking  up  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  range  of  the  An- 
des and  extending  for  1,000  miles  along 
the  dry,  thirsty  coast  and  an  equal  dis- 
tance through  the  rainiest  region  on 
earth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

Peru  is  more  than  1,000  miles  long,  and, 
in  places  it  is  more  than  TOO  miles  wide. 
If  you  laid  it  down  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  with  the  Chilean  boundary  at 
New  Orleans,  the  Ecuador  line  would  be 
somewhere  near  Jlinneapolis,  and  it 
would  almost  fill  the  whole  valley  from 
the  Mississippi  river  to  Pittsburgh. 
Contains  680,000  Square  Miles 

The  country  contains  about  680,000 
square  miles.  It  is  equal  to  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States 
proper,  is  six  times  as  large  as  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is  larger  than 
Germany,  France  and  the  Spanish  pen- 
insula combined.  There  is  enough  of  it 
to  make  fourteen  states  as  big  as  New 
York,  fifteen  as  big  as  Pennsylvania,  or 
seventeen  the  size  of  Ohio.  The  country 
has  one  province,  the  name  of  which 
many  of  you  have  never  heard,  which  is 
larger  than  Texas.  This  Is  Lorcto,  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon.  The 
province  of  Cuzco  is  in  southern  Peru, 
and  most  of  It  high  up  In  the  Andes.  It 
is  bigger  than  California,  and  there  are 
other  provinces  that  would  make  sizable 
American  slates. 

The  whole  of  Peru  Is  divided  up  Into 
three  zones.    It  all  lies  In  the  tropics. 


will  grow  all  kinds  of  semi-tropical 
fruits.  It  is  rather  cold  there  in  the 
winter  and  the  snow  often  falls,  but  the 
summers   are    not    unlike   those    of  the 

Rockies. 

Famous  Live  Stock  Region 

This  region  is  famous  for  live  stock. 
It  provides  the  meat  and  wool  for  the 
whole  of  Peru,  and  it  has  large  tracts 
of  grazing  lands  where  sheep  and  cattle 
rrow  well.  An  extensive  wool  and  meat 
industry  might  be  developed,  and  that 
with  a  view  of  supplying  American  mar- 
kets. 

Upon  the  highest  plateaus  are  found 
the  llama,  alpaca  and  vicuna.  The 
llamas  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  but 
they  produce  a  great  deal  of  wool,  and 
also  are  eaten.  The  alpacas  are  smaller 
than  the  llamas.  They  are  herded,  and 
they  furnish  excellent  wool.  The  vicuma 
wool  is  even  better.  It  is  as  fine  as  silk 
and  is  worth  four  times  as  much  as  the 
alpaca.  Within  the  past  few  years  some 
of  the  wool  growers  have  been  trying 
to  cross  the  vicuma  and  alpaca,  and 
have  developed  a  new  breed  of  animals 
which  they  call  "pacovicuna." 

The  third  zone  of  Peru  is  that  which 
lies  east  of  the  Andes.  It  begins  about 
a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the 
sea  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and 
runs  down  to  the  tropical  forests  of  the 
Amazonian  headwaters.  This  region  is 
densely  wooded,  and  its  vast  forests  con- 
tain rubber  and  other  valuable  trees. 
It  has  also  some  open  country,  and  there 
are  lands  which  will  produce  coffee, 
cacao  and  sugar  as  well  as  every  sort 
Of  tropical  fruit. 

It  is  East  Andean  Peru  that  Is  almost 
unknown.  Many  parts  of  it  have  never 
been  prospected*  and  it  is  still  unin- 
habited except  by  wild  Indians,  with  here 
and  there  a  few  rubber  hunters.  There 
are  no  large  towns,  and  Iquitos  on  the 
Amazon,  is  the  chief  port  of  the  northern 


Grain  Wasted  Is 
Money  Lost  

You  would  not  throw  your  money 
away.  Then  don't  permit  a  thresher- 
man  with  an  incompetent  machine  to 
do  it. 

Hire  a 

Red  River  Special 

And  Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

It  is  different.  It  beats  out  the  grain 
instead  of  depending  upon  its  drop- 
ping out.  D.  C.  Kimball  and  six 
other  farmers  of  Cando,  North  Da- 
kota, say:  "Wehonestly believe itbas 
saved  us  enough  to  pay  our  thresh 
bills.  It  cleans  so  there  Is  less  dock- 
age at  the  elevators."  Hire  a  Red 
River  Special  this  year  yourself  and 
save  enough  more  to  pay  yourthresh 
bill.  Write  for  "Thresher  Facts." 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

(In  continuous  business  since  1848) 
Builders  of  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers, 
Feeders,  Steam  Engines  and 
Oil-Gas  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for 
k  use.  Placed  in-  ' 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 

Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL- 


TRY  STEEL  WHEELS 


The  Empire  Kind 

Don't  guess  about  them  —  try  them. 
Thousands  use  Empire  Steel  Wheels 
because  they  have  tried  them  and 
find  them  far  better  than  high  wood- 
en wheels.  Save  your  horses  by 
making  pulling  through  soft  fields 
and  over  muddy  roads  easy.  Make 
Bun  of  no  breakdowns.  Eliminate  repair 
bills.  Empire  Steel  Wheels  do  these  very 
things.  Try  them.  We'll  EDrr 
make  it  eaay  for  yon  on  —  _  _  _ 
our  plan.  30  DAYS 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.  TRIAL 
Box      ii  Qulncy.Ill. 


/  Pump— Grind— b° 


4-H.P.  Vertical 


work  with  a 


1 


Farm  Cush  man 

All  Purpose  Engine 


/ 


I     4-Cycle.  Weight  190  lbs.  Does  all  work  a 
f    1,000-lb.  engine  can  do.  10-year  guarantee. 
I    Also  6-h.  p.  up  to  20-h.p.  Special  Heavy 
■  Duty  Engines.  Get  catalog  and   trial  offer/' 
J  Cushmam  Motor  W««xs.  2037  N  St..Uiiicolh.Ncb. 


PREMIUM  SEED  OFFER 

Calabash  Pipe  Gourd  are  grown  easily 
as  pumpkins.  Make  your  own  pipes.  Send  a  dime 
and  addresses  of  two  vegetable  growers  and  we  will 
send  you:  One  regular  10c 
packet  Calabash  Pipe  Gourd. 
10c packet  Bonny  BcstToma- 
to.  15c  packet  Giant  F.ver- 
Bloomlng  Carnation,  packet 
Glnnt  Spencer  Sweet  Peas, 
credit  check  good  for  10c  on 
nny  order  of  60c  orovcr.  VegctableSeedaourspecially. 
Thousands  of  varieties.  Many  new  and  superior  kinds  not 
to  be  hud  elsewhere.    Illustrated  catalog  free  on  request. 

DE  GIORGI  BROS.,  hi:  Third  St.     Council  Bluffs,  li. 


CORN 


FREE 


Ried's  Yellow 

r\_    *.  a  [>a<  ]>;n;,'  I'reo  to  anyone  who  writes. 

LVeni  Strictly  Dakota  grown.  Mnture* 
early— tht  large  shapely  ears  fill  out  with  deep 
kernel*,  sound  and  hardy,  Also  free— Jones' 
Bead  Book,  showing  results  of  27  years'  MP 
pei-ieniM*.     Write  today 

0.  S.  JON'S  SEED  CO..  Box  793  N.  Sioux  Fills.  S.  D. 
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section.  It  is  2,000  miles  or  more  from  the 
sea. 

Will  Be  Reached  from  the  Pacific 

There  is  no  doubt  that  East  An- 
dean Peru  will  eventually  be  reached 
from  the  Pacific.  It  is  only  about  400 
miles  from  that  ocean  and  there  are 
now  railroads  going  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  that  might  be  extended  to  tap 
parts  of  it-  The  Oroya  road  just  back 
of  Lima  is  one,  that  has  already  been 
surveyed  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Amazon.  This  road  begins  at  Callav, 
passes  through  Lima  and  crosses  the 
Andes  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  three 
miles,  after  which  it  goes  down  about 
3,000  feet  to  Oroya.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  road  could  be  extended  to  thei 
navigable  Amazon  system  for  something 
like  $15,000,000  or  $20,000,000.  Its  altitude, 
however,  is  too  high  for  it  to  be  made  of 
practical  value  for  carrying  heavy  goods 
over  the  Andes. 

There  are  several  other  passes,  how- 
ever, that  are  much  lower  and  there  is 
one  where  the  altitude  is  below  that  of 
Mexico  City.  This  pass  can  be  reached 
by  an  extension  of  the  roads  from  one 


$125,000,000  in  gold  that  the  Spaniards 
took  from  the  natives,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  gold  still  to  be  mined  is 
said  to  be  twice  as  great  as  that  taken 
out  by  the  Incas.  The  gold  is  in  dust  and 
small  nuggets,  and  there  is  more  than 
100,000,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel  above  the 
bed  rock,  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
average  over  80  per  cent  per  cubic  yard. 
These  placers  are  almost  two  miles  above 
sea  level,  but  the  rainy  season  makes  it 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  hydraulic 
workings  for  more  than  ten  months  of 
the  year. 

The  desert  region  of  Peru  has  a  large 
amount  of  desert  land  that  is  susceptible 
of  irrigation.  This  has  been  brought  forth 
by  recent  surveys,  and  it  will  probably 
be  developed  when  the  canal  is  com- 
pleted. I  have  written  of  this  region 
in  a  former  letter.  It  consists  of  a  strip 
of  arid  land  1,000  miles  long  and  from 
sixty  to  ninety  miles  wide,  running  from 
the  Pacific  ocean  back  to  the  mountains. 
It  is  nearly  everywhere  as  dry  as  a  bone, 
but  there  are  fifty-five  little  rivers  fed 
by  the  snows  of  the  Andes  which  give 
as  many  valleys,  where  they  can  raise 
sugar,   rice   and  cotton  and   which  are 


The  Riniac  lliver  at  Lima,  the  Andes  in  the  Background 


of  the  valleys  of  northern  Peru,  and  the 
road  built  thence  to  the  Amazon  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000.  The 
distance  from  the  Pacific  all  told  would 
be  only  400  miles. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  possible 
extension  of  the  railroads  in  Ecuador 
to  the  Amazon  valley,  so  that  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  vast  region  of  the  east- 
ern Andes  may  some  time  be  accessible 
to  u?  through  the  Panama  canal.  Al- 
most all  of  trans-Andean  Peru  lies  with- 
500  miles  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
when  the  lailroads  are  built  it  can  ba 
reached  from  New  York  within  fifteen 
days  after  leaving.  As  it  is  now  it  takes 
three  weeks  or  more  to  get  to  the  near- 
est port,  that  of  Iquitos,  which  is  more 
than  2,000  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  and  this  means  connection  with 
only  the  northern  part  of  the  Peruvian 
Amazon. 

The  potential  value  of  such  a  connec- 
tion can  hardly  be  estimated.  Trans- 
Andean  or  Amazonian  Peru,  as  it  might 
be  called,  comprises  an  area  equal  to 
fifty  states  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  or 
ten  as  big  a,s  Ohio  or  Kentucky,  and  the 
region  has  proportionately  more  good 
land  than  either  state  mentioned. 

Amazon    Region    Enormously  Rich 

The  value  of  the  Amazon  region  is  not 
confined  to  its  agricultural  possibilities. 
It  has  great  resources  in  rubber,  and  it 
is  known  to  be  enormously  rich  in  the 
precious  metals.  It  was  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon  tributaries  that 
the  Incas  got  much  of  their  gold,  and  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Peruvian  Maga- 
zine, in  an  article  entitled  "Peru  of  To- 
day," which  has  just  come  to  hand,  I 
see  that  Raymond  McCune,  the  civil  en- 
gineer, who  has  surveyed  the  railway 
route  from  Cerro  da  Pasco  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon,  is  about  to  open 
up  placer  deposits  along  the  upper 
sti etches  of  the  Maranon  river.  In  this 
article  he  says  "that  the  new  mine  is 
the  largest  and  richest  placer  deposit  in 
the  world  today."  It  is  credited  with 
having  produced  in  the  past  most  of  the 


now  producing  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  these  staples  today.  The  amount  of 
sugar  already  grown  is  worth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10,000,000  per  annum, 
the  rice  is  worth  more  than  $2,000,000  and 
the  cotton  sells  for  $07,000,000.  There  are 
over  200,000  acres  in  cane,  and  the  sugar 
costs  to  raise  it  1%  cents  a  pound.  There 
are  about  30,000  men  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton plantations,  and  in  some  of  the  val- 
leys they  are  raising  from  500  to  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

Studying  Conservation  of  Water 

The  government  is  studying  the  con- 
servation of  the  water  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  irrigated  area  of  the 
desert,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  1,250,000  acres  of  crops  can  be  grown 
by  the  building  of  additional  reservoirs 
and  dams  in  the  mountains.  Mr.  Sut- 
ton; the  American  civil  engineer,  who  :s 
the  chief  of  the  Peruvian  government 
irrigation  survey,  estimates  that  the  an- 
nual flow  of  water  through  this  costal 
region  is  24,O0O,COO  acre  feet,  and  that  10 
per  cent  of  it  would  give  these  additional 
farms.  The  government  is  now  making 
hydrological  studies  all  along  the  coast 
from  Ecuador  to  Chile,  and  most  of  the 
valleys  are  being  considered  with  a  view 
to  the  extension  of  their  farms. 

As  it  is  now  all  of  these  valleys  are 
producing.  We  took  on  cargo  at  every 
port  on  our  way  down  the  coast,  and  at 
each  barge  loads  of  ri^e,  sugar  or  cotton 
were  brought  out  to  the  steamer.  At 
one  place  we  loaded  a  large  drove  of  cat- 
tle, at  another  about  fifty  hogs  and  at  a 
third  they  transferred  some  tons  of  rice 
to  the  hold  of  the  steamer. 

This  desert  region  contains  the  bulk  of 
the  white  population  of  Peru.  The  coun- 
try has  altogether  very  close  to  5,000,000 
inhabitants.  The  average  density  s 
about  seven  to  the  square  mile.  Thrs 
great  bulk  of  the  people  are  Indians,  of 
whom  more  than  2,000,000  live  on  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  Andes.  The  Amazonian 
region  is  populated  almost  entirely  by 

(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE    TWENTY- TH  li EE) 


More  Power  for  Artesian  Wells 

Laursen  Automatic  Pump 

Operated  by  fall  from  a  spring,  stream  or 
artesian  well.  Low  first  cost  and  no  fuel 
or  other  operating  expenses.  Excellent 
side  line  for  well  drillers.  Pumps  for 
irrigation  and  private  systems  a  spe- 
cialty. 

Send  for  our  descriptive  catalog. 

Laursen  Automatic  Pump  Go. 

McGrath  Rldg. — Kau  Claire,  Wis. 


-J 


■■mini  hi 


'A  product  without  a  pee 


tf»OL(0 

W  BEST  BLOOM 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Unexcelled  for  Culverts.  Tanks.  Cisterns,  Roofing.  Siding,  and  all 
forms  of  sheet  metal  work.   Apollo  Hoofing  Products  give  lasting,/ 
service,  and  are  sold  by  weight.  Send  for" Better  Buildings"  booklet  ,« 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Pittsburgh  % 


■^rrrrsiutiM,' 


Stronger  Gates 


Solid  steel  bars  instead 
of  woven  wire.  Double 
automatic  latch  locks 
gate.  The  whole  gate 
raises  over  snow  banks. 
Also  manufacture  steel 
Farm  Fence  Posts. 


C.      Gade,  40  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


|30  Day 

S  T 

rial 

13  Cents  Per  Rod  Dp 


Strongest,  heaviest  wire,  Double  gal- 

""vanized.  Outlaata  others  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  pnceo 
j  direct  from  factory.  Over  160  Btyles  for  every  purpose— 
Jhog,  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.  Also  lawn 
J  fence  and  gates  of  all  styles.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
f  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Department   09  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Prof.  Beery's 

Introductory 


0? 


Bad  Habits 
Cured 

By  Beery  System 

Refusing  to  lead. 

Running  away  when  hal. 
ter  or  brid  le  is  removed. 

Getting  fast  in  thn  stull. 

Pawing  in  the  stable. 

Pawing  while  hitched. 

Crowding  in  the  6tnll. 

Fighting  halt ,er  or  bridle. 

Tender  bitted. 
^Pulling  on  one  rein. 
>  Lugging  on  the  bit. 

Lunging  and  plunging. 

Refusi  n  g  to  st>i>  nd. 

Refusing  to  back. 

Shying.  Balking 

Afrnidof  automobiles. 

A  fraid  of  robes. 

Afraid  of  clothes  on  line 

Afraid  of  care. 

Afraid  of  sound  of  a  gun. 

Afrnid  of  bund  playing. 

Afraid  «T  stonm  engine. 

Afraid  of  the  touch  of 
shafts  or  harness. 

Running  away. 

Kicking 

Biting.  Striking. 
Hurd  to  shoe. 
Bad  to  groom. 
Breaking  straps. 
Refusing  to  hold  back 

while  going  down  hill. 
Scaring  at  hogs  or  dogs 

along  the  road. 
Tail  switchers 
Lolling  the  tongue. 
Jumping  fences  - 
Bad  to  hitch  to  boggy  or 

wagon. 


To  all 


men  owning 

horses,  who  answer  this  advertisement,  1 
will  positively  send  my  introductory  course 
in  Horse  Training;  and  Colt  Breaking  AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE.. 

World's  Greatest  System' 
of  Horsemanship 

Twenty-five  thousand  FARMERS  and  horse-owners  have 
taken  my  regular  course  and  found  that  it  does  the  work. 
Even  if  you  have  only  one  horse,  it  will  pay  you  to  master 
my  wonderful  system.  The  Beery  Course  is  the  result  of  a 
lifetime's  work  as  a  tamer  and  trainer  of  horses.  As  one  of 
my  students  has  said.  "The  horse  has  never  been  foaled 
that  Prof.  Beery  cannot  handle."    My  record  proves  it. 

Break  a  Colt  in 
Double-Quick  Time! 

You  can  do  it  by  my  simple, 
practical. humane  system.There 
Is  a  lot  of  money  in  colt  trainir.gr. 

Make  $1,200  to  $3,000 
a  Year 

Many  of  my  graduates  are 
.  making:  big:  money  as  profes- 
sional horse  trainers  at  home  or 


Master  Any  Horse 

The  Beery  Course  gives 
you  the  priceless  secrets  of 
a  lifetime — enables  you  to 
master  any  horse — to  tell  the 
disposition  of  any  horse  at 
sight— to  add  many  dollars  to 
the  value  of  every  horse  you 
handle— and  my  students  are 
all  good  traders. 


BEFORE  TRAINING 

My  Graduates  Are 
Doing  Wonders 

A.  L.  Dickinson*  of  Friendship. 
N.  Y  .  says:  "I  am  working  a  pair  of 
horses  thutcloanedoutseveral  men. 
I  got  them  for  S110.  gave  them  a  few 
lessons,  and  have  been  offered  $4U) 
for  the  pair  "  Fred  Bowdeo,  R.  R. 
No.  2,  Keokuk.  Iowa. w.itea:  "It's 
worth  many  timea  its  cost."  I 
have  many  similar  letters  from 
graduates,  all  over  the  world. 


traveling-.  I  made  a  fortune  trav- 
eling: and  trivinsr  exhibitions.  You 
have  the  same  opportunity. 

Send  the  Coupon 

and*  get  the  Introductory  Coarse  in 
Horse  Training  FREE.  This 
special  offer  may  never  bo  re- 
peated. Act  now.  Tell  me  about 
your  horse. 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 

Bm;:  ,  Plea-^ant  Hill.  Ohio 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY    FARM  ER 


March  7,  1914 


Get  My  Big 
1914  Book 

Tells  all 
abool 


4$ 


o 


Free 


Here  we  outrank.  Our 
seed  Oats  outyield  any  and 
every  variety  known  to  the  trade. 
One  of  our  specialties.  A  dozen  splen- 
did full-blooded  varieties.  Catalog 
tells, so  also  aboutWisconsin's  famous 
Barleys,  Corns,  Wheat  and- Potatoes. 

10  Big  Sample 
Packages  *  10c 

For  10c  we  gladly  mail  one  pack- 
age each  new  $1,000  Marquis 
Wheat.  20th  Century  Alfalfa. 
RejuvenatedBonanzaOats,  Silver 
King  Barley  and  other  farm  seed 
packages.  America's  head- 
quarters for  Alfalfa,  Clovers, 
Grasses,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley  .Wheat. 
Potatoes,  Seed  Corn.  Onions,  To- 
matoes, Peas,  Beans,  etc. 


) 

127  S.  Eighth  St..  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


4f il&  GUARANTEED 
111ft  SEEDCORN 


and  APPLES. 


A  rather  queer  combination— 
however,  when  you  think  of  eith- 
er —  remember  we  specialize  in 
growing  both.  We  have  studied 
Seed  Corn  for  25  years,  breeding 
and  improving  varieties  on  our 
farms  that  have  repeatedly  yield, 
ed  125  bus.  per  acre.  We  have 
varieties  exactly  suited  to  your 
locality  and  can  put  you  in  the 
prize  winning  class. 

Hardy  Apple  and  other  Fruit 
Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Berry  Bush- 
es, etc.  we  grow  in  our  nursery 
and  you  will  save  half  by 
buying  direct. 
Send  at  once  for  our  new 
Seed  &  Nursery  Annual 
— also  free  premium  list. 

FARMER  SEED  &  NURSERY  CO., 
516  Third  Ave-,  Faribault,  Minn. 


We  Will  Send  Grains  of 

GOLD  A"o  SILVER 

FREE  TO  FARMERS 

Send  name  and  address— we 
will  mall  free  dimples  of  the 
best  yellow  and  white  seed 
corn  tor  the  corn  belt. 


IOWA  GOLD  MINI 
.  IOWA  SILVER  MINEJ 

i  Grown,  selected,  cured, 
\  graded  and  tested  by  as. 
1  Planted  In  all  parts  of  the 
|BaB»~**»^  world  where  corn  la  grown, 

■  Seven  lb  pk?  either  variety,  enough  for 

■  1  acre  prepaid  to  any  address,  for  81.00,  Will 

■  increase  your  yield  50  per  cent.  Large  Ulns- 

■  t  rated  catalog  and  special  seed  corn  circular 
^r^e^OWABEB^Dqo^tept     JeeMolnei,  la.  [ 


12  EVERBEARING  rnrt 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  I  IlLL 


'  Yes  ABSOLUTELY  FREE!  This  la1, 
simply  to  introduce  our  wonderful 
Productive  Strawberry  Plants 

Produrc  great crops  of  fine,  extralarge, 
delicious  strawberries  all  summer  and  d 
fall.  Fall  bearing  strawborriee  are  In  / 
great  demand.    Here's  your  chance] 
ibitet  12  nloe,  thrifty  pla&U,  also  our  Three  I 
Color  Catalog,  FREE.   Your  tianui  ad- 
dition a  r>onUl  v-iil  brlog  them.  PUnts 
mt   prepaid   In   proper    planting  peaicn. 

BRADLEY  BROTHERS  * 
102  Main  St.     Makanda,  III..10I 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  In  September,  Bure  grow- 
ling,  big  yielding.  Re  Id '8  Yellow 
Dent,    Johnson    County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermlne, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnyslflo  Seed  Farm  wbicb 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  freccorn  book 
I  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 
McGREER  BROS..  COBURG,  IOWA. 


OATS 


Kherson  Sw-dish 
Select.  Yield  05  bush- 
els per  acre. 

FRANK  J.  RIST, 

Box  4,  Humboldt,  Nob. 


FINE  SEED  CORN 

World's  best  producers.  Yellow  Rose 
and  White  Salamander.  Catalog  and 
samples  free.  Address 
Armstrong  ft.  Son,    Box  700,    Shonandoah,  Iowa. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


F  YOU  set  the  incubator  very- 
early  and  did  not  get  the 
number  of  fertile  eggs  you 
felt  that  by  right  was  due, 
don't  blame  the  incubator.  The  in- 
cubator has  nothing  to  do  with  eggs 
that  on  test  show  as  clear  as  if  laid 
yesterday.  The  fault  lies  in  the 
flock.  If  the  flock)  has  been  laying 
beavily  through  the  winter,  or  un- 
der some  conditions  even  after  mod- 
erate laying,  you  are  going  to  have 
a  large  per  cent  of  infertile  eggs  for 
the  early  hatches,  and  if  the  pullets 
have  contributed  their  share  of  the 
eggs,  then  the  infertility  will  be  pro- 
nounced. If  there  could  any  way  be 
found  to  know  a  fertile  egg  before 
setting  hens  and  incubators,  what  a 
saving  of  eggs  there  would  be  to  put 
on  the  market.  The  writer  has 
learned  to  be  a  little  careful  about 
setting  these  early  eggs.  While  not 
every  spring  are  the  early  eggs  as 
provokingly  infertile  as  they  are 
other  springs,  yet  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  not  waste  too  many  eggs  in  the 
incubator  or  under  a  doaen  hens  un- 
til you  have  tested  some  first.  A 
few  brooded  under  the  hens  will,  if 
broken  after  three  or  four  days,  give 
you  an  idea  about  how  high  the  fer- 
tility is  running.  Some  flocks  show 
low  fertility  every  spring  until  the 
chickens  get  far  out  on  the  range, 
then  the  fertility  shows  strong.  The 
eggs  on  a  cold  spring,  especially  the 
February  and  early  March  eggs  will 
hatch  better  from  pens  in  which  you 
have  turned  one  good  male  with 
even  as  high  as  fifteen  hens  than  if 
you  put  a  dozen  males  with  from 
seven  to  eight  hens  apiece,  and  al- 
low all  to  mix  in  the  houses  and 
yards. 

How  Long  to  Keep 

An  egg  has  been  known  to  hatch 
after  being  kept  for  six  weeks.  In- 
deed, longer  time  than  this  is  told 
of.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  truth  of 
a  longer  time;  neither  can  I  of  a 
good  hatch,  or  even  a  medium  hatch, 
if  kept  six  weeks.  Usually,  if  the 
chicks  come  out  of  eggs  set  at  this 
age,  they  come  weak  and  small.  The 
reason  for  this  is  because  of  the 
tendency  of  cell  life  to  die  after  a 
certain  time,  and  in  the  egg  this  is 
hurried  by  the  evaporation  of  moist- 
ure in  which  the  germ  swims.  Three 
weeks  in  winter  or  early  spring  is 
usually  too  long  to  keep  eggs,  al- 
though they  will  keep  in  hatchable 
state  better  then  than  later.  I  do 
not  like  to  keep  eggs  over  fourteen 
days,  as  over  this  time  they  are 
slow  in  starting,  and  thus  slow  in 
coming  out.  A  slow  hatch  is  seldom 
a  satisfactory  hatch. 

Eggs  that  are  old  will  do  better 
under  hens  than  in  an  incubator.  I 
want  all  the  eggs  I  set  in  an  incu- 
bator not  to  be  over  ten  or  eleven 
days  old.  Eggs  hatch  best  for  me 
that  are  not  over  from  one  to  four 
days  old.  This  is  the  rule,  although 
from  a  healthy,  strong  flock,  and  in 
warm  weather,  I  have  had  at  times 
good  hatches  from  the  two-week-ohl 
eggs.  The  reason  that  eggs  from  a 
large  flock  hatch  better  than  from  a 
small  flock,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  Is  because  the  eggs  are  fresher 


when  set.  The  fresh  egg  hatches 
from  six  hours  to  twenty-four  earlier 
than  the  several-day-old  egg. 


Musk  Ducks 

At  some  of  the  late  poultry  and 
pet  shows  the  Muscovy  duck  has 
been  shown  rather  extensively.  The 
right  name  of  this  duck  is  Musk 
duck,  from  its  peculiar  musky  smell. 
The  smell  diseappears  on  cooking. 
The  Musk  duck  is  a  wild  duck  in 
Guinea,  and,  while  wild,  tends  to 
dark  feathering  that  turns  lighter  on 
domestication.  In  fact,  a  white  va- 
riety of  these  has  been  made  stan- 
dard. This  duck  is  the  largest  of  our 
ducks  and  can  fly  up  into  a  tree 
like  a  bird.  The  drake  has  a  crest 
that  it  can  lower  and  depress  at 
will.  To  let  them  cross  with  other 
ducks  brings  a  cross  that  is  mainly 
sterile.  Five  weeks  or  nearly  so  are 
required  to  hatch  the  young. 


Spring  Cold  Storage 
When  the  grass  comes,  then  comes 
the  largest  number  of  eggs.  Eggs 
are  wanted  at  this  time  for  hatch- 
ing purposes,  as  well  as  for  the 
market,  and  they  are  wanted  in 
plenty  for  the  market,  for  April 
and  May  are  the  logical  months  to 
put  eggs  in  cold  storage.  This  is  not 
a  questionable  undertaking  at  all; 
it  is  just  as  honest  as  putting  up 
fruit  or  meat  or  anything  else  for  fu- 
ture use.  About  15  per  cent  of  the 
eggs  put  on  the  spring  market  go 
into  cold  storage.  The  cost  of  stor- 
ing is  not  heavy.  If  in  good  condi- 
tion and  properly  handled,  these 
eggs  will  stay  good  for  several 
months.  It  is  not  the  cold  storage 
itself  that  is  in  question;  it  is  the 
combinations  of  storage  men  that, 
taking  advantage,  make  the  price 
soar  when  they  come  out. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FOURTEEN.) 
tion  is  in  one,  with  the  bib,  which  cov- 
ers the  front  and  extends  as  a  wide  col- 
lar at  the  shoulders,  again  covering  the 
back.  Gingham,  calico  and  chambray  are 
suitable.  The  apron  pattern  No.  6553  is 
cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Me- 
dium size  requires  1%  yards  of  27-inch 
material. 

6481— Girls'  Dress— Quite  in  line  with  the 
present  demands  of  style  is  this  smart 
frock,  with  plain  blouse,  trimmed  with  a 
wide  collar,  plain,  full  length  or  shorter 
sleeves  and  a  two-piece  skirt  made  with- 
out fullness.  The  handsome  plaid  chev- 
iots, the  brighter  colors  in  serge,  vel- 
veteen, eponge  and  wash  fabrics  are  suit- 
able for  this  dress.  The  pattern  is  cut 
in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Medium 
size  requires  2  yards  of  44-inch  material. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  r.ame  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  of  1*19 
Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is  giving  away  free 
a  valuable  book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and 
How  to  Cure  It."  This  book  contains  sclent  H  ie 
facta  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells  how  to  prepare 
a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this  terrible 
disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent 
of  every  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  write 
Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  hooka. 


IfUEDCAII  ftATC  The  heaviest yleld- 
RnCndUn  UA  I  O  lnB  early  variety- 

rr«at  amut  and  rlroutb  rrr,lat«r— fliu'  to  Ri'rd  with.  Bdy  nor. I  I*  voir 
rlllht,  alinnlut-'lv  fr.i>  from  .milt,  carefully  ricl.an.il   Prlaaa  low. 
<.i  i   I  i.  i    No.  10.  daacrlblnc  tbia  sreat  oat  and  my  Metier 

ISuHSra.  C.  RAY  MOORE,  Box  106,  KELLERT0N,  J0WA. 

•  "THE  MAN  WHO  DOCS  THINGS  WITH  CORN" 


All  Three FR 


First  and  Only  Patent 
Hatching  Chart  FREE 
$1.50  Hygrometer  FREE 
{l  Money-Making  Book  FREE 


To  every  pcrn.>n  who  ankn  for  our  free  Monoy-Making-  Book, 
we  will  send,  abeotuUly  fret,  a  sample  of  the  Kayo  Patent 
Hutching  Chart.  If  you  buy  a  Rayo  Incubator  wo  will  give  yon 
complete  hutching  chart  and  a  $1 .60  H  yKronieter.  Thu  hygro. 
metur  and  hatching  chart  are  aa  vstiential  to  aucceiiri  as  fertile 
erKt*  and  wouM  cent  you  If  you  had  to  buy  them.  Re- 

member,  we  include  these  with  each  incubator  without  extra 
charge.    No  other  firm  doea  this.  . 

Get  a  Rayo.  Chart  and  Hygrometer  and  win  a  prise  to  hatch- 
ing contcuta  now  going  on.  A 

MP  Incubator 

usually  turns  out  16  to 
20  or  moro  chicka  every  hatch 
over  old-etyle.   lamp-on  -the  -  Hide 
machines.    Requires  only  1  filling  to 
hatch,   Runa  on  1  gal  of  oil;  othera  une6 
«<tia.   Needs  litt  e  attention;  others  need  con- 
stant looking  afi  r.  .   

Hundreds  of  experienced  poaltrymer 
have  noother  raachin.  .  Beginnj  r»  sure  o 
cess.  Low. direct, freight  prepaid   net  . 

Money- Making  Book 
Sent  FREE 

Get  It.  Sample  Patent  Batching  Chart 
FKEE.  Write  for  B-ok  N  .  13,  which 
caves  tho  way  to  eucce.8.  Get  UMClal 
low  combination  pric.  offer.. 

RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO. 
/  0  6j  S.  13th  Stc.t  Omaha.  H.br. 


"If  I  were  buying  a 
dozen  Incubators 
they  would  all  be 

Queens." 

C  t  GRAGG. Butler,  Mo. 


Mr.  Gragrg  wrote  after 
he  h'  J  taken  off  two 
954h..«:hes.  The  grand 
recovd  of  the 


Queen  Incubator 


Is  built  on  service.  You  can  depend  on  good  hatches 
every  time  you  fill  It  with  fertile  eggs.  I  build  honestly, 
so  your  machine  will  last  many  years.  See  my  M14 
Model  with  its  28  Special  Features.  Paying  a  higher 
price  for  other  Incubators  will  not  get  you  a  better 
hatcher.  Send  for  finely  illustrated  1914  catalog. 
P.  M.  WICKSTRUM.  Incubator  Man 
Box  9  .Lincoln, Neb. 


Round  like  hen's  nest--no  corners  to  get 
cold — heat  rises  through  center  with 
equal  radiation.  Only  hatcher  combin- 
ing round  box,  center 
heat,  complete  circuit 
radiation,    visible  egg 

I chamber,  safety  burner 
attachment  which  prevents  overheating  and 
explosion.  Turn  eg^s  without  removing 
One  filling.  less  thangatlon  oil.  to  a  hatch. 
Write  today  for  free  Radio  Round  Book 
RADIO  ROUND  INCUBATOR  CO. 
BOX  D-506  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  IOWA 


Radio  Bantam 

Hatcher  & 
Brooder  set  up 
freight  paid, 

$A75 


6 


KEEPS  FENCE  POSTS 
FROM  ROTTING 

•^.Yellow  locust  and  red  cedar  posts  I 
.?ie*are  bow  too  scarce  for  fencing. 
Pine,  chestnut,  willow— any  kind  of  I 
-    wood  will  laet  twice  as  long  If  treated  I 

With  REGISTERED  j 

I         AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

Guaranteed  to  preserre  all  wood  In  or  above  ground. 
One  gallon  covers  300  sq.  ft.  Freight  prepaid. 
|  C8rfaollneumWo°dPr»;er>lngCo.,Dcpl.1?5Wllw«ukee.Wli.  I 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY 
and  SQUABS 

healthy  fowls    Save  your 


ks  Foy's  (>ig  IkwU  tells  h< 
largest  poultry  and  pigeon  farm. 

F.  FOY,  Box  38,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Deecril 
Mailed  FREE 


I  QrfpcJ  RnnL  "  Profitable  Poultry/*  128 

uaicaiuuunpages  practical  facts,  lowest 
prices  on  fowls^eggs,  incubators, etc.  180  beau- 
tiful pictures.  Latest  Improved  methods  to 
raise  poultry.  All  about  Runner  ducks,  52  other 
varieties  pure-bred  poultry  only  5  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  80,  Clarinda,  la 


Can  Wliite  Diarrhoea 

and  other  bowel  troubles  be  prevented? 
Write  CHICKLIFE  REMEDY  CO.,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas. 


AN  f> 

INVESTIGATE— B»«t  and  Cheapaat  Seeding  Known. 

Alsike  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alslke,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  ana  pasture  combination  grown* 
Write  for  Free  Sample  and  76-page  catalog  and  circulars 
describing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Beats  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculously  cheap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  recleaned  seed  guaranteed.  Write  before  advance. 
aV  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,       Box  607  I       Clarinda,  Iowa 


m  FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

^yw»  tan  tho  hide  and  make  your  coal 
WjjjJgjjr^  for  only  f  12.60.  Complete  coat  (wo  fur 
nish  hide),  $18.00.  A  gqtioro  deal,  nllwork 
guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
oountry  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for  coats, 
robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  freo  booklet  of  information  on  handling 
and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  Mi  St.  Des  Moines.  lows. 


This  paper  will  not  knowingly 
publish  an  advertisement  of  an  un- 
reliable firm,  nor  one  which  does 
not  do  exactly  as  it  advertises. 


eg 


e  Up!    SmoRe  Up! 


ALEX  ROSS 

Alex  Ross,  Professional,  Brae 
Burn  Country  Club,  Auburndale, 
Mass.,  Open  Champion  of  Massa- 
chusetts six  times;  National  Open 
Champion  1907,  says: 

"Tuxedo,  cool  and  mild,  is  essen- 
tially the  smoke  that  satisfies. 
Many  of  my  fellow  golfers  agree 
with  me  in  giving'  preference  to 
Tuxedo." 


JACK  HOBENS 

Jack  Hobens,  Professional  at  the 
Englewood  Country  Club,  N.  J., 
Metropolitan.  Open  Champion  190S 
and  second  in  1911,  says: 

"  '  .oke  Tuxedo  tobacco  because 
it  's  me,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  chang-e.  The  best  is  always  g'ood 
enoug-h  for  me.  Tuxedo  is  the  golf- 
er's smoke." 


ALEX  CAMPBELL 

Alex  Campbell  Professional,  The 
Country  Club,  Brookline,  Mass., 
second  in  Massachusetts  Open, 
Championship  in  1906  and  1908. 
says: 

"I  am  always  glad  to  speak  a 
pood  word  for  Tuxedo  tobacco. 
Constant  use  of  it  only  serves  to 
make  it  better  liked.  Its  fragrant, 
toothing  flavor  makes  it  the  choice 
of  many  golfers." 


AS  satisfying  as  the  sounding  smack  of  the 
perfect  drive,  is  the  open-air  relish  of  the 
perfect  smoke  —  Tuxedo.    Both  go  to- 
gether, too.   When  you  grab  your  bag  and 
start  for  the  links,  grab  up  your  tin  of  Tuxedo 
and  take  it  along. 

"Follow  through9'  the  snappy  afternoon 
with  Tuxedo.  Put  Tuxedo  in  your  pipe  and 
you  will  "put"  the  best.  And  at  "the  nine- 
teenth hole"  rest  up  and  relax  with  a  good  T0M  VARDOx 

solid  smoke  of  Tuxedo.    That's  the  advice  of     Tom  Vardon,  Professional,  On- 

1  ,  />  ,  wentsia  Club,   second   in  British 

good  goiters  everywhere.  pPen  championship  ms.  second 

O  o  J  ■  w  dn     tTench     Open  Championship 

1906.  says: 

"Tuxedo  tobacco  can  be  used  in 
pipe  or  cigarette.  In  either  case  It 
is  an  agreeable  companion  to  the 
golfer.  We  are  old  friends." 

The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

It's  worth  your  while  to  try  Tuxedo.  Espe- 
cially if  a  sensitive  tongue  prevents  pipe 
smoking. 

Tuxedo  positively  cannot  bite — not  even 
if  you  smoke  pipeful  after  pipeful,  as  many  as 
you  can  crowd  into  a  day  or  a  week. 

Tuxedo  is  made  of  only  the  finest,  choic- 
est, selected  leaves  of  perfectly  aged  Burley 
tobacco.  It  is  made  by  the  original  "Tuxedo 
Process"  which  removes  every  trace  of  bite  and 
sting  and  develops  all  the  wonderful  mildness, 
fragrance  and  flavor  of  the  Burley  Leaf  in  a 
way  that  no  other  brand  of  tobacco  has  suc- 
cessfully imitated. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE  <M~ 


WILLIAM  H.  POTTS 

William  H.  Potts,  Professional, 
Apawamis  Club,  Rye,  N.  Y.,  well- 
known  instructor  and  player,  says: 

"The  absolute  purity  and  mild 
fragrance  of  Tuxedo  make  a  great 
hit  among  golfers.  I'm  for  Tux- 
edo." 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  ^  Qq 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  P  • 
tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  UU     with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  .  Uu 


In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of 
real  packages* 


J.  J.  McDERMOTT 

J.  J.  McDermott,  Professional. 
Country  Club  of  Atlantic  City.  N. 
J.,  National  Open  Champion  1911 
to  1913,  second  in  1910,  known  aj 
the  famous  "Home-bred  Cham- 
pion," says: 

"Pipe  smoking  gives  added  pleas- 
ure to  a  golfer  when  the  pipe  is 
filled  with  Tuxedo.  Tuxedo  pro- 
vides more  seen  enjoyment  than 
any  other  tobacco  I  know." 


(19) 
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AN  ESVI LLE1 

Corn  Planters 

Let  You  Fit  the  Crop 
To  Your  Soils 

You  know  your  land  —  you  know 
where  you  can  plant  thick  and  yon 
know  where  you  must  plant  thin. 
Here's  the  planter  that  you  can 
adjust  to  plant  2,  3  or  4  kernels  as 
the  land  varies.    Drill  close  for  silage 
crops.  Make  all  changes  quickly — not  even 
necessary  to  leave  your  seat  or  stop  the 
team.   The  Janesville  Is 

The  Only  Planter 

With  Shaft  Drive— Sight 
Feed— See  Every  Hill  As  II  Drops 

The  valves  will  not  mix  the  lulls.    There  are 
no  sprockets — no  chains  —  no  clutch.  This 
means  time  and  labor  saved.    The  shaft  runs 
in  oil  tight  bearingsgreased  at  factory  and  good 
for  a  season's  use.    Kerosene  bath  is  not  needed 
at  every  round.    You  can  change  runners — use 
f  ioe  or  disk  on  same  machine. 
Here's  the  most  simple  and  practical  construction 
ever  put  in  a  corn  planter     It  has  the  least  chance 
for  breakages— prevents  costly  delays  during  busy 
season.     Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Janesville 

Write  for  Janesville  • 


wnie  ior  janes  vine  rriFF 
Catalog— Hailed  f  KLL 


Also  get  our  proposition  on  Jam 
Plov 


ville  Riding  and  Walking  Plows, 
Cultivators,  Disk-Cultivators  and  Har- 
rows.   Ask  for  name  of  Janesville  dealer  near 
you.  Address 

c  Janesville  Machine  Co. 


SS  Center  Street 


Janesville.  Wis. 


POLK  SYSTEM 


WHAT  IS  IT? 


Our  lCxSG 


this  out- 
costs  $73 


It  is  the  perfect  method  or  reinforced,  mono- 
lithic, concrete  silo  construction:  The  silo 
unique  among  all  other  types — Not  one  "Polk 
System"  silo  has:  ever  been  blown  down,  burned 
down,  caved  in,  knocked  down  by  lightning, 
fallen  down,  cracked  open,  eaten  by  acid,  ab- 
sorbed the  moisture  of  the  ensilage,  nor  have 
any  of  the  other  things  alleged  against  it  oc- 
cured. 

If  you  will  listen  to  reason,  instead  of  inter- 
ested critics,  you  will  know  that  we  really 
have  a  perfect,  permanent  silo  and  at  a  cost 
so  little,  over  the  cheapest  silo,  as  to  make  it 
insignificant. 

It  has  been  proven,  beyond  successful  dis- 
pute, that  excepting  in  a  very  few  favored  lo- 
cations, any  silo  that  needs  an  anchor  cannot 
be  held  in  place,  even  one  as  high  as  30  feet, 
and  above  36  feet  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  go. 

Now,  when  you  figure  that  we  go  up  to  TO 
feet  occasionally  and  frequently  as  high  as 
50  or  56  feet,  you  will  realize  the  advantage 
of  a  silo  which  is  an  anchor  in  itself.  Let  us 
figure  the  comparative  cost:  A  wooden  silo 
16x30  costs  about  $225.00  and  this  looks  small, 
when  put  up  against  a  "Polk  System"  silo  of 
the  same  dimension  ($392.00)  but  when  you 
add  to  the  wood  silo  figures,  $25.00  for  a  prop- 
er foundation,  $25.00  for  painting  and  $35.00 
for  erecting,  you  have  $310.00  on  this  silo,  if 
you  don't  count  time  tightening  hoops,  paint- 
ing at  least  every  two  years  and  other  little 
details,  with  which  you  absolutely  are  not 
bothered  after  constructing  a  "Polk  System" 
silo. 

However,  here  is  where  we  come  in  with  our 
"Polk  System"  Construction: 

A  16x30  Silo  holds  a  little  over  100  tons 

A  16x45  Silo  holds  a  little  over  200  tons 

A  16x56  Silo  holds  a  little  over  300  tons 

gravel  you  furnish — Our  16x45  silo  costs  $575.75. 
Write  us  for  information. 

RED  CLOUD, 
NEBRASKA 


PLATT  &  FREES, 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
"ill  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliahle  firm,  nor 
One  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  his  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  hy  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 


OLD  SEED  CORN 

FRANK  J.  BIST,  Box  4,  Humboldt,  Neb. 


4  leading 
varieties. 
Tested 
and  guar- 
anteed. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

crow  It 


Seed  direct  from  grower. 
IVIco  and  circular  how  to 
Frei>.  Jnhn  A.  Shechan.  It.  4,  Kalmmith.  Ky 


GOV 


KkiNMKNT  1'onltlonn  arc  easy  to  get.  My 
free  hoi  k let  X  "8  tells  how.  Write  today— 
NOW     K  A  1 1 1 .  HOPKINS,  Washington.  DC. 


C  OW  PFAS  Will,  (or  SAMPLES 
JAB.  S.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Vandalla,  111. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


J 


Calf  with  White  Scours 

A  Subscriber,  Loomis,  Neb. :  1  have  a 
calf  about  3  weeks  old  that  1  feed  three- 
fourths  of  a  gallon  of  milk  from  its  own 
mother.  It  has  scours  and  it  seems  as 
if  it  must  be  white  scours,  as  its  stools 
are  very  white  and  loose.  Any  informa- 
tion you  can  give  me,  through  your  pa- 
per, in  regard  to  treatment  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Answer — It  is  probable  that  this 
calf  is  getting  too  much  milk  at  one 
time,  and  it  will  be  well  to  reduce 
the  amount.  It  may  also  be  well  to 
look  to  the  bucket  in  which  it  is 
fed  to  see  if  it  is  properly  scalded. 
It  is  sometimes  beneficial  to  change 
the  feed  of  the  cow,  giving  in  place 
of  grain  a  mixture  of  ground  oats 
and  bran. 


Live  Stock  Certificates 

G.  D.  R.,  Missouri:  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  shipping  some  live  stock  from 
this  state  to  my  farm  in  Nebraska. 
"Would  they  have  to  be  inspected,  or  does 
this  rule  only  apply  to  the  stock  of- 
fered for  sale?  What  is  the  mallein 
test?   My  stock  are  all  in  good  health. 

Answer — Live  stock  shipped  from 
one  state  to  another  must  have  cer- 
tificates from  the  state  from  which 
it  is  shipped  before  it  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  Nebraska.  This  is  true 
of  all  stock,  whether  for  breeding, 
sale  or  other  purposes.  The  mallein 
test  is  the  one  used  to  discover 
whether  or  not  glanders  is  present 
in  horses.  It  is  much  like  the  tuber- 
culin test  for  cattle. 


Calf  Not  Fed  Enough 

B.  H.,  Texas:  I  am  a  subscriber  of 
your  paper  and  in  reading  it  I  find  that 
the  readers  may  ask  questions  in  regard 
to  stock,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  one. 
I  recently  bought  a  cow  and  calf.  The 
calf  is  6  months  old.  It  eats  well,  but 
when  I  feed  it  after  a  while  it  quits 
eating  and  goes  to  sucking  its  tail.  I 
have  asked  several  stockmen  about  this 
habit,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
recommend  anything  that  will  stop  it. 
It  is  a  well-bred  calf  and  I  want  to  cure 
it  some  way.  Would  like  to  hear  from 
you  as  to  the  cause  and  remedy. 

Answer — This  bad  habit  is  caused 
by  the  calf  not  getting  feed  enough. 
Feed  in  a  stanchion  so  that  the  calf 
cannot  reach  its  tail,  and  feed 
plenty.  Let  it  have  plenty  of  milk 
and  then  leave  it  in  the  stanchion 
for  some  time,  with  a  little  alfalfa 
hay  to  nibble  on.  After  a  time,  with 
sufficient  feed  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  this  practice,  the 
calf  will  forget  the  habit.  This 
method  has  proved  successful  in 
breaking  the  habit  of  calves  sucking 
each  others'  ears. 


Ringworm  and  Warts 

G.  Van  A.,  Iowa:  Could  you  please  tell 
me  what  to  do  for  ringworm  on  calves? 
Some  of  my  pure-bred  calv.es  are  badly 
affected  with  this  trouble.  Also  for 
warts? 

Answer — Ringworm  is  a  trouble 
caused  by  a  parasite.  To  cure  the 
disease  the  little  parasite  causing  it 
must  be  killed.  There  are  several 
ways  of  doing  this.  In  the  first 
place,  the  sore  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  in  warm  water  to  remove  the 
scabs.   In  this  warm  water  an  ounce 


of  carbonate  of  potassium  to  each 
quart  is  beneficial.  After  washing 
apply  a  salve  made  of  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  iodine  to  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  vaseline.  Rub  in  well,  being  sure 
to  wear  a  glove  while  applying.  Do 
this  once  every  three  days  until 
cured.  Or  a  mixture  of  one  ounce  of 
carbolic  acid  to  two  ounces  of  al- 
cohol may  be  made  and  applied  with 
a  feather;  one  or  two  applications  of 
this  is  generally  sufficient. 

Warts  are  little  skin  tumors. 
Frequently  they  occur  around  the 
mouth  and  nose  of  young  animals, 
but  disappear  of  their  own  accord  in 
a  short  time.  If  they  persist  longer 
than  a  few  days  pure  acetic  acid  may 
be  dropped  carefully  on  the  wart  un- 
til it  softens  and  disappears,  after 
which  treat  the  place  with  an  oint- 
ment made  of  half  ozide  of  zinc  and 
half  lard,  applied  daily.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  cut  them  out. 
This  should  be  done  carefully,  being 
sure  that  perfect  cleanliness  is  ob- 
served. 


Cheese  Making 
E.  E.  L.,  Deming,  N.  M  :  I  am  a  very 
thorough  reader  of  your  paper  and • take 
great  pleasure  in  it.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  ask  some  questions,  to  be  answered 
through  "Our  Readers'  Exchange"  col 
umn:  First— How  do  you  make  chees 
from  fresh  whole  milk?  Second— Where 
can  I  buy  rennet?  Third— How  shall  I 
apply  the  rennet,  also  what  proportion 
of  rennet  and  milk  should  be  used? 
Fourth— How  shall  I  care  for  cheeses  to 
keep  out  skippers?  Fifth— How  long  will 
I  have  to  continue  greasing?  Sixth— Can 
I  use  any  of  the  substitutes  for  lard  now 
manufactured? 

Answer — First:  On  account  of 
the  time  required  and  the  experi- 
ence which  is  necessary  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  good  Cheddar  cheese,  the 
process  cannot  be  applied  to  farm 
cheese  making  in  the  average  farm 
dairy.  A  good  grade  of  cheese  can 
be  made  by  a  shorter  and  more  sim- 
ple process,  as  follows: 

Take  fresh  morning  milk  and  cool 
to  86  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Add 
enough  rennet  to  curdle  the  milk  in 
eighteen  to  twenty  minutes.  This 
will  require  one-fourth  to  one-half 
cnince  of  rennet  extract  or  one  and 
one-half  small  rennet  tablets  to  100  ( 
pounds  of  milk.  Dilute  the  rennet 
extract  in  about  forty  times  its  vol-| 
time  of  water.  Determine  when  the 
curd  is  ready  to  cut  by  inserting  the 
forefinger  in  the  curd  at  an  angle  of 
about  4  5  degrees,  then  gently  raise 
the  finger.  If  the  curd  parts  with  a| 
clean  break,  leaving  no  flakes  of. 
curd'  on  your  finger,  the  curd  is; 
ready  to  cut.  Cut  lengthwise  of  the' 
vat  with  a  horizontal  knife  and  then! 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  with  a  per-j 
pendicular  knife.  Be  sure  to  cut  the. 
curd  in  such  a  way  that  the  particles) 
will  be  of  a  uniform  size.  Stir  thej 
curd  gently  for  about  five  minutes,; 
then  slowly  heat  to  98  degrees  Fah-j 
irenheit.  Keep  the  curd  in  motion  by 
gently  stirring  while  it  is  heating.! 
Keep  the  curd  at  this  temperature) 
for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
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Farmer  Onswon  Talks  on 

BEATRICE 

Cream  Separators 

The  man  who  buys  the  Beatrice 
Cream  Separator  need  never  buy 
another  separator. 

It  has  but  few  parts  that  can  ever 
wear  out.  And  there's  not  a  single 
part  that  can  ever  wear  out  or  rust 
out  that  is  not  replaceable. 

When  the  bowl  or  other  part  does 
finally  wear  out,  you  don't  have 
to  junk  your  machine  and  buy  a 
new  one.  You  6imply  buy  a 
new  part. 

If  you  should  replace  every 
single  part  that  could  wear 
out  on  your  Beatrice,  the 
cost  would  be  less  than  $35. 

Isn't  that  better  than  paying  $110 
and  over  for  a  new  machine,  which 
is  necessary  with  some  separators? 

That  19  just  one  of  the  great  Beatrice 
points.  The  Beatrice  is  the  high-grade, 
fair-priced  separator  that  you  can  clean 
in  two  minutes  and  that  gets  all  the 
cream  whether  the  milk  is  hot  or  cold. 

Know  all  about  the  Beatrice  before 
buying  a  cream  separator.  Be  sure  to 
write  the  nearest  office  for  free  catalogue 
and  name  of  dealer  near  you. 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co.,  Chicago 

Dec  Moines,  la.,  Dabnqne,  la.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  Denver,  Col.,  Oklahom&Xity,  Okla., 
St.  Louis,  Mov 


ustput  your  

„J  address  on  a  postal 
arc' and  get  my  new  Separator  book  free 

Saves  $35  to  $50 

)n  the  latest,  most  modern,  most? 
sanitary  cream  separator  built, 
bearing  runs  in  a  constant  bath 

■foil  and  all  enclosed,  dust  and  dirt 
Joseat  skimming,  new  type  disc 
»  lot  of  New  Sanitary  features  not  found 
in i  other  makeB.  One-half  the  price  of  the 
ltd  Btyle,  cumbersome  machines  selling: 
trough  agents  and  dealers    Buy  direct 

rom factory  and  save  big1  money.  Get  my 
lew  Catalog.  A  postal  brings  it. 

W*.  GALLOWAY,  PRE* 
William  Galloway  Co. 
63Qalloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Io7 


Save  Work, 
Hme,  Money 

3y  using  our  low  down 
■teel  wheel 
vagon 


ves  hifrta  lifting,  lighten' 
ilrafl.  don't  rut  roads.  Spoken! 
don't  lonsen  -  wheels  don't  dry  out  or  rot. 
Write  tor  free  book  on  Wasrons  and  Wheel*. 
Electric  WhMl  Co.,  53  Elm  Street,  Qulncy,  III.. 


To  tell  when  the  curd  is  sufficiently 
cooked,  take  a  handful  and  press  it 
gently,  then  open  the  hand;  if  the 
curd  falls  apart  it  is  firm  enough. 
The  whey  should  then  be  drawn  off 
and  the  curd  gently  stirred  with  the 
hands  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
transferred  to  the  cheese  mold  and 
subjected  to  light  pressure  for  about 
two  hours.  The  cheese  should  then 
be  removed  from  the  mold  and!  put 
in  warm  water  for  a  minute,  then 
take  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth  about  six 
inches  wide  and  long  enough  to  go 
around  the  cheese  and  lap  about  an 
inch.  Wrap  the  cloth  smoothly 
around  the  cheese  and  put  a  circular 
cloth  on  each  side,  fold  the  ends  of 
the  cheese  cloth  neatly  over  and  then 
return  the  cheese  to  the  mold.  Re- 
turn cheese  and  mold  to  the  press 
and  subject  to  moderate  pressure  for 
twenty  to  twenty-four  hours.  The 
cheese  should  then  be  removed  from 
the  mold  and  salted.  Salting  may  be 
done  either  by  rubbing  dry  salt  over 
the  outside  of  the  cheese  twice  a 
day  for  three  days,  or  by  making  a 
solution  of  salt  and  water  as  strong 
as  possible;  soak  the  cheese  in  this 
brine  for  two  days.  Turn  every 
twelve  hours  and  at  the  end  of  two 
days  remove  from  the  brine  and 
transfer  to  a  moist  place  where  a 
uniform  temperature  of  about  60 
degrees  may  be  maintained.  After 
the  cheeses  have  been  placed  in  the 
curing  room  they  should  be  turned 
and  rubbed  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  every  day  the  first  week  or 
two.  After  that  twice  a  week  will 
be  sufficient.  They  should  be  washed 
occasionally  with  a  cloth  dampened 
in  warm  water.  If  the  ciieeaco  uc- 
come  moldy  they  should  be  washed 
with  a  brine  solution  and  a  stiff 
brush.  The  cheese  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  from  two  to  five  months.  If 
the  cheeses  tend  to  dry  out,  a  coat 
of  hot  paraffine  will  check'  the  evap- 
oration. 

Second:  Rennet  may  be  obtained 
from  any  good  dairy  supply  house. 

Third:  Either  liquid  or  tablet  ren- 
net may  be  used.  Two  or  three 
ounces  of  liquid  extract  diluted  with 
about  a  pint  of  cold  water  is  suffi- 
cient for  1,000  pounds  of  milk.  If 
the  tablets  are  used  one  small  tab- 
let in  about  one-fourth  pint  of  cold 
water  will  be  sufficient  for  100 
pounds  of  milk.  The  amount  of  ren- 
net should  be  varied  to  suit  condi- 
tions. For  a  quick-curing  cheese, 
enough  rennet  should  be  added  so 
that  the  curdi  will  form  in  eighteen 
to  twenty  minutes. 

Fourth:  Keep  the  cheese  in  a 
cool  place  and  protect  it  from  flies. 

Fifth:  Grease  the  cheese  as  soon 
as  the  rind  is  dried  off  so  that  the 
grease  will  stick.  Continue  greasing 
until  the  rind  is  well  formed. 

Sixth:  Yes,  but  cheese  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  so  be  sure  that  all  ma- 
terials used  are  clean  and  pure. 

For  Better  Rural  Schools 

F.  H.,  Nebraska:  On  reading  through 
your  paper  on  a  stormy  morning  I  found 
in  your  Readers'  Exchange  a  few  let- 
ters that  I  think  are  all  right,  and  I 
notice  the  editor  would  like  to  hear  our 
opinions  on  rural  schools  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  labor  question.  My  opin- 
ion Is  this:  If  children  could  have  the 
same  schooling  in  rural  schools  that 
they  can  get  in  small  towns,  it  would 
keep  them  at  home  helping  to  do  the 
chores  instead  of  getting  into  all  kinds 


What  would  you  think  ot  a  tractor  that's  built 
from  radiator  to  plow  platform  as  fine  as  a  high  class  autw 
mobile,  with  roller  bearings  on  all  moving  parts,  and  that  runs  8  to 
10  miles  an  hour  on  kerosene?  Sound  good  to  you?  Here's  some 
more  merit  points.  Simplicity,  light  weight  (200  lbs.  per  horse- 
power), spring  suspension  of  entire  machine,  selective  type  transmission, 
4-cylinder  heavy-duty  engine,  automobile  control  throughout,  all  bearings 
rf«r/-/>roo/andalwaysruninoil.  Remember, too, that  the  JolietOil  Tractor 

Costs  Less  Than  Most  Tractors 

of  its  size  and  capacity.  If  dependability,  power,  fuel  economy,  ease 
of  operation,  and  simple  staunch  construction  are  what  you  want  in  a 
tractor — at  a  price  that  is  reasonable— then  find  out  about  the 


This  tractor  with  its  serv tcf-delivering  record  has  startled  the  agrl 
cultural  world.  Its  performance  under  the  hardest  possible  field  condi- 
tions has  put  it  in  a  class  alone.  Take  the  one  subject  of  speed,,, 
Ordinary  tractors  have  a  speed  of  from  2  to  4  miles  an  hour— and  shake 
themselves  to  pieces  doing  it.  The  Jollet  runs.?  to  10  milts  an  hour,  with  little 
or  no  vibration,  due  to  the  efficient  spring:  suspension.  The  Jollet  Is  the  light- 
est tractor  for  its  power  ever  built,  being  from  H  to  M  lighter  than  any  other 
of  equal  power.  It  i ;  so  well  balanced  that  an  ordinary  man  can  roll  this  8.70O 
pound  machine  along  the  floor  with  one  hand.'— Looks  impossible!— let  us  prove  il 


Our  Great  Offer 

$600  putsa  Joliet  Oil  Tractor  atwork on  your  a 
fnrm.    The  $600  is  simply  to  fissure  us  of  your  \ 
pood  faith-  Wo  pive  you  absolutely  a  free  trial 
i  your  own  farm  and  cheerfully  refund  yoar  I 
r>ue>  if  wo  don't  make  good    Rem<*ml>er.  the 


Get  This  Into  the  Mails  Now 


strongest  muir  ntre  ever  put  behind  any  trac- 
tor ia  behind  the  Joliet.  J.et  us  send  >ou  n  1 1 
th<*  fiicts  about  thi<*  wonderful  tractor;  the 


th°i  fxcts  about  thm  nonderlul  tractor;  the  _ 
l-rice. the  term*  and  the  guarantee.  The  coupon  m 
triads  everything.   Mail  it  to  us  today  * 

Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Co.  I  Address 

302  Jackson  St..  JoUet,  111.  | 


Jollet  Oil  Tractor  Co.  t3) 
302  Jackson  St„  Joliet,  Ill- 
Send  me  full  particulars  of  the  Jollet 
Oil  Tractor. 

Name 
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TREES   fix  SEEDS  THAT  GROW 


Catalpa  Speciosa  Seedlings 


IN 
YOUR 
5  TATE 


The  kind  that  are  planted  for  posts.  I  raise  them  by  the  mil- 
lion. Here  are  my  prices:4  to  8  inch,  $1.25  per  1000,  8  to  12 
inch,  $2.00  per  1000;  12  to  18  inch,  $3.50  per  1000;  18  to  24  inch,  $4.00  per  1000.  I  pay  freight  on  $10 
Tree  Orders.  Full  line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  Small  Fruits,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Here  are  a  few  of  my  prices:  Apple  5c;  Peach  7c;  Plum  15c; 
Cherry  14c,  all  grafted;  Concord  Grapes,  $2  per  100.  Also  all  kinds  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 
Seeds,  Grasses,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.  First  quality  only.  Write  me  today  for  my  free,  large,  well  illustrated  Garden  Book. 
GERMAN  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE       (Carl  Sonderegger)         24  German  Bldg.        BEATRICE,  NEB. 


264  Page  Book  On 
Silos  and  Silage 


10c 


1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know.  264  pages — indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage" — "How  to  Feed  Silage" — "How  to 
Build  Silos"-"Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
— "Silage  Crops  In  Semi-Arid  Regions."  All 
about '  Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now  ready. 
Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  Enclose  10c  in  coin 
or  postage  stamps  and  mention  this  paper. 

Silver  Manufacturing  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 


NEW  LAND  OPENING 

The  readers  of  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  are  hereby  notified  that  we  will 
soon  open  for  sale  and  settlement  a  new 
tract  of  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of 
the  choicest  land  in  the  Golden  Prairii 
District  of  Wyoming.  A  reliable  farmer 
representative  wanted  in  every  county. 
Write  at  once  for  literature  and  full  de- 
tails. 

THE  FEDERAL  LAND  &  SECURITIES 

COMPANY, 
Dept.  O.    100  West  Seventeenth  Street, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Only  $2, Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f^ 

jffc  gm±    jm   Buys  the  New  Butter- 
■ M  Mm   fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running; 

AW  MML  easy  cleaning,  close  ekim- 
fti^f  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.    Skims  95  qts. 
WK^'  per  hour.    Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Days' Free  Trial  Ss^gyjgy 

Postal  brings  Free  cat- 


alog folder  and  "direct-from-factory "  offer. 
Huy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALB  AUG  H- DOVER  CO. 
2208  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


40  ACRES  8n0erb.top™: 

gressive.  Americus  ana  other  best 


everbcareps.  Get  ncuuainted 
offer  for  testing.  Send  us  10c 
for  mailing  expense,  and  we 
will  send  you  6  high  quality 
everbearing  plants  (worth  SI) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
summer  and  fall,  or  money 
refunded.  Catalogue  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  write  today. 

THE  GA9DNEB  NURSERY  CO. 
Bex  121  OSAGE,  IOWA 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
P.eid's  Yellow  Dent,  Yellow  Rose  and 
Brown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY    BROWN,    Mitchellville,  Iowa. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  i  .for- 
mation 3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Let  us  know  what  local- 
ity you  are  interested  in  and  we 
■Will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  its 
crops,  climate  conditions,  live 
stock,  government  land,  etc. — all 
such  facts  maye  oe  had  if  yoa 
will  simply  send  postage  for  re- 
ply and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  r«a4  it 
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PLOWYoURi 

JH  Wet 

yw&i  Land 


VOU  CAN  DRAIN  WITH  OUT  OITCHINO 

It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  let  wet  lan*  he 
Idle  and  unproductive.  _  _  .  

Install  the  AMERICAN  syBtem  of  drainage, 
and  be  able  to  plow  and  seed  and  raise  neavy 
crops  in  a  wet  season.   

Wet  land  is  usually  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive. Turn  your  wet  land  into  »  money 
producer^ 

NO  SURFACE  OUTLET  NEEDED 

There  is  always  an  underground  outlet  direct- 
ly beneath  wet  land.  It  is  easily  reached  with- 
out ditching  or  big  tile  bills. 

Install  AMERICAN  DRAIN  HEADS,  the 
non-clogging,  vertical  tile  drainage  method. 

They  tap  the  "underflow",  the  water  disap- 
pears, doing  away  with  further  expense,  work 
or  trouble. 

EVERY  WET  LAND  OWNER  SHOULD 
READ  OUR  NEW  BOOK  ON  DRAINAGE 

If  you  have  any  wet  land,  write  for  this  book 
today,  it  is  free. 

American  Drainage  Company,  Inc. 


I  S3  Water  Stre.l 


DUBUQUE,  IOWA 


Money-Saving  Prices 
on  STEEL  Shingles! 


Why  fool  with 

wood  shingles  that 
bum  and  rot  when 
135,000  people  have 
found  Edwards 
"Interlocking" 
Steel  Shingles  far 
and  away  superior? 

They  are  fire- 
proof,  lightning- 
proof,  and  rust-proof  (made  so  by  Edwards 
famous  "Tightcote"  Process)  and  cost  less  than 
wood/  You  can  lay  them  yourself  with  hammer 
and  nails.  Come  in  big  sheets  easy  to  handle. 
Put  on  over  old  roof  or  sheathing  if  you  like. 

Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

Factory  Prices— Freight  Paid 

No  expert  workmen,  no  special  tools,  no 
painting.  And  the  handsomest  roof  you  ever 
saw.  Your  neighbors  are  struck  dumb  with 
admiration.   They'll  all  want  roofs  like  yours. 

PnU/ARIK  AFFFR  Write  Edwards  today 
LUVVHIIUO  Wrrtn  and  get  his  astounding 
low  price,  with  freight  prepaid  to  your  station. 

Ask  for  Book  No.  398  and  give  size  of  roof 
if  possible.  (148) 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

348 -398  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BUY  DIRECT! 


FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 

And  eave  $25.  to  145.  on  the  beet  manure  spreader 
made.   Quit  paying  tribute  to  •♦Truete"  and  "Com- 
Dinee"  and  buy  direct!— THE  GALLOWAY  WAY. 
Get  my  New  1914  Uluetrated  catalog  showing  my  nine 
Styles  and  eiiee  of  wagon  box  attachment  spreaders 
,d  complete  machines  at  my  new  low,  factory  prices, 
'ye  got  juBt  the  spreader  you  want.    Low  down,  light 
draft,  two  borse,  larpe  capacity  machines.    All  guar- 
anteed. 30  days  Free  Trial.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied 

Get  MylVew  1914  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Write  me  rightnowl  My  new  offer  will  help  you  to  get  a  JrvTV77777//7 1 
spreader  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you  In  the  j/.y,  „.„./.,^J 
end.    Just  a  straight  business  proposition. 


"A  Streak  of  Gold"  Worth 

lare  to  any  man  who  follows  Iti  common  i 
restions.  Tells  How  to  Care  for  the  Manu 
Produce  It,  How  to  Cash  It  In.  Get  my  n 
and  Special  Offer, 

Just  address,    Wm.  Galloway,  Prest. 

Woo.  Galloway  Co.,  Sta.       Waterloo,  la. 


Let  Us  Send  You  a  Genuine 
Edison  Phonograph 

on  Free  Trial 

right  to  your  own  home.  Entertain 
your  family  and  your  friends.  Send 
it  back  at  our  expense  if  you  don't 
want  to  keep  it.    $2  a  month  now 
pays  for  a  genuine  Edison  Phono- 
graph at  Rock-Bottom  prices  and 
without  even  interest  orj  monthly 
payments.     Send    today    for  our 
beaut  i  ful  Free  Edison  Catalog. 
A  postal  or  a  letter  is  enough.  But 
send  It  at  once*    Write  today. 
Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 
I  Edison  Block  Chicago,  Illinois 


SEED  CORN 


If  you  are  Interested  In  corn  that 
will  make  you  money,  investigate  my 
hi.-cmJ  proposition. 

Eleven  years'  experience  growing 
nml  hrceding  of  corn  is  back  of  every 
hiiMliel  you  order  from  me.  All  corn 
picked  irom  field  in  sacks  and  hung 
up  to  dry. 

Well  sorted,  shipped  In  the  ear.  I 
never  was  accused  of  a  poor  stand. 
If  Interested  In  raising  more  corn,  I 
can  do  you  good. 

J.  H.  PETTY,  Elliott,  Iowa 


of  mischief.  I  know  plenty  of  farmers 
that  have  quit  the  farm,  rented  it  and 
moved  to  town  to  give  their  children  an 
education.  The  rented  farm  grows 
poor;  after  the  children  graduate  they 
feel  too  big  to  do  farm  work  and  want 
to  get  some  easy  city  job;  the  parents 
have  spent  their  money  on  the  children, 
and  now  the  rents  are  growing  less  as 
the  farm  grows  poorer,  so  they  get  dis- 
gusted, sell  the  farm  and  live  the  rest 
of  their  lives  in  town.  In  that  .way 
there  are  constantly  more  town  people 
and  less  farmers  to  raise  the  food, 
which  makes  foodstuffs  constantly 
higher. 

I  must  close,  but  will  say  first  that 
in  some  manner  we  ought  to  do  away 
with  these  small  schools  of  five  or  six 
children  and  a  school  ma'm  that  is  a 
kid  herself.  She  can  get  a  certificate, 
but  when  it  comes  to  teaching  the  chil- 
dren she  does  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

Editor's  Note — Why  shouldn't  the 
rural  schools  be  as  good  as  those  in 
town?  What  is  lacking?  Let  us  have 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  parents. 
Nobody  is  barred  out.  The  teachers 
can  have  their  say  if  they  want  to 
write. 


Kind  of  Help  Farmers  Need 

H.  C.  M.,  Nebraska:  I  have  read  dif- 
ferent articles  concerning  more  profita- 
ble and  up-to-date  farming.  It  is  a 
hard  proposition  for  the  farmer  today  to 
keep  up  with  the  times  on  account  of 
hired  help.  Good  hired  help,  either  male 
or  female,  is  too  scarce  to  do  farming 
as  it  should  be  done.  A  lot  of  help  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be.  One  reason  is 
that  wages  are  so  high  that  when  they 
work  a  month  and  ha\«  $30  to  $45  they 
go  to  the  city  and  loaf  a  month  or  two. 
I  don't  say  hired  help  is  all  that  way; 
there  is  some  good  help,  but  it  is  scarce, 
and  when  the  good  hired  man  has 
worked  three  to  five  years  he  has  saved 
up  enough  to  go  to  farming  for  him- 
self. 

I  can  remember  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  my  father  used  to  pay  his  men 
$150  to  $200  per  year,  or  $15  to  $18  per 
month.  It  was  that  way  all  over  the 
country,  and  they  were  better  men  than 
they  are  now  on  an  average,  and  most, 
all  of  them  have  made  good,  because 
this  taught  them  to  be  saving,  and  they 
were  satisfied  if  they  had  a  place  to 
stay  and  work. 

There  are  too  many  college  boys  now- 
adays. I  have  had  several  Jo  work  for 
me  on  the  farm.  They  claimed  to  know- 
all  about  farm  work.  They  had  never 
seen  a  farm,  but  had  gone  through  high 
school  and  two  or  three  terms  of  agri- 


cultural school,  and  they  did  not  know 
the  first  thing  about  farming,  not  as 
much  as  a  boy  of  6  years  knows  that 
is  raised  on  a  farm— and  that  kind  of 
men  will  write  in  a  farm  paper  and  tell 
the  farmer  all  about  farming  and  all 
about  seed  corn.  The  average  boy  10  or 
12  years  old  on  the  farm  knows  what 
corn  will  grow  and  what  will  not  grow. 
If  farmers  had  to  depend  on  what  these 
college  boys  preach  they  would  be  worse 
off  than  they  are  now.  I  claim  you 
can't  learn  fanning  out  of  books  and 
agricultural  colleges  alone.  You  have 
to  have  the  actual  experience  right  on 
the  farm,  and  then  a  few  terms  at  the 
school  of  agriculture  are  all  right. 

On  the  average  the  Nebraska  farmer 
is  one  tnan  short  on  160  acres  because 
he  can't  get  help.  When  you  do  get  a 
man  you  have  to  pay  around  $35  Per 
month,  and  then  he  won't  milk  the 
cows  or  he  won't  do  some  other  job, 
and  every  Sunday  afternoon  he  wants 
to  go  to  town  or  somewhere  else  and 
won't  he  hack  until  Monday  morning, 
and  on  Monday  morning  he  doesn't  feel 
very  good  and  if  he  has  to  work  much 
lie  will  quit  and  go  somewhere  else,  and 
there  is  always  someone  wanting  a  man. 
So  you  have  to  take  that  kind  of  help 
cr  do  without,  and  it  is  about  six  of 
one  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  If  the 
fanner  could  get  hired  help  that  he 
i  ould  depend  on  for  the  season  or  a 
year,  then  he  could  arrange  his  work 
so  it  would  pay  better  profits  and  he 
could  pay  his  help  better  wages  and 
help  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  all 
arc.und. 

1  am  fairly  well  acquainted  with  farm 
conditions  here  in  eastern  Nebraska,  anii 
what  we  are  in  need  of  here  is  help, 
and  when  we  get  that  there  will  be  bet- 
ter farming  and  more  stock  raised. 

Editor's  Note — In  defense  of  the 
farm  paper  for  which  the  kind  of 
college  boys  referred  to  are  sup- 
posed to  write,  why  does  the  farmer 
take  such  a  farm  pape~  if  he  does 
not  like  the  college  boy  articles? 
There  are  a  number  of  agricultural 
journals  that  are  made  up  entirely 
of  college  bulletins,  which  could 
easily  be  obtained  direct,  and  the 
writings  of  these  college  boys.  There 
are  others  that  contain  articles  writ- 
ten by  men  of  experience  in  the  lines 
on  which  they  write.  The  average 
farmer  takes  the  cheapest  one,  or 
the  one  which  happens  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  most  persuasive  soli- 
citor, or  even  the  one  sent  him  by 
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STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  UVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  It 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANGE, 
SCAB,  RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 
DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 


For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklets 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       •       -  MICHIGAN 


Flying  Swede  Machinery 


SOLD  DIRECT. 


Send  for  Catalogue.    It's  Free. 
Write  today. 
MARVIN  0.  VAN  DEVEER, 

Factory  Distributor* 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS,    •   •   -  IOWA. 

"Good  to  the  last  drop* 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


One  of  the  5- Ycar-<)1<1  Percherona  Imported  i»y  North  &  Robinson, 
Grand  Island,  Neb-   This  Horse  Weighs  »,100  Pounds 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfeci 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  RaUe  Calvei 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk. 
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is  local  bank.  If  the  farmer  would 
Lve  his  support  to  the  farm  paper 
iat  contains  real  information,  writ- 
m  by  practical  instead  of  theoreti- 
il  farmers — and  there  are  a  num- 
er  of  this  kind  of  papers — the  time 
ould  come  much  sooner  when,  by 
o-operation.  of  farmer  and  editor, 
uch  burning  problems  as  that  of 
irm  help  could  be  solved.  The  real 
irm  papers  have  men  who  are  com- 
aring  what  farmers  under  all  sorts 
f  conditions  are  doing.  Their 
;inowledge  and  observation  is  not 
onfined  to  one  farm,  one  kind  of 
oil  and  climatic  conditions.  The 
lore  a  common-sense  person  gets 
round  where  he  can  see  what  others 
re  doing  the  better  able  he  is  to 
udge  by  comparison  what  is  the 
est  thing  to  do  under  certain  con- 
itions.  The  farm  papers  with  this 
ind  of  men  on  their  staffs  are  worth 
rhile. 

Home-Co-operation 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  FOURTEEN) 

loups,  and  can  cook  meat  and  veg- 
etables equally  as  well  as  I,  though 
t  is  not  often  that  she  does  this. 
3he  can  mend  the  stockings  and  sew 
fery  neatly. 

"I  do  not  allow  one  child  to  be 
;he  servant  of  another — all  have 
work;  Ruth  keeps  the  top  of  side- 
board and  dressers  dusted  and  in 
order;  Ralph  makes  little  repairs 
needed  with  his  carpenter  tools;  on 
days  when  we  have  extra  work  we 
join  forces  in  picnic  spirit  and  go 
after  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  Early 
training  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  val- 
uable aid  in  building  up  helpful 
habits.  I  do  not  command  my  chil- 
dren; if  Ralph  is  playing  outdoors 
and  we  need  him  in  the  house,  I 
never  say,  'Ralph,  come  in  this  min- 
ute,' but  I  think  it  fair  to  the  child 
to  give  him  a  little  leeway,  and  I  al- 
ways say,  'Ralph,  would  you  come 
in  in  about  ten  minutes?'  or,  'When 
you  finish  the  game  would  you  come 
and  fill  the  woodbox?'  Children  do 
not  feel  so  resentful  as  they  do 
when  they  are  commanded  to  do 
something  this  very  minute. 

"I  believe  every  child  from  the 
time  it  can  walk  arid  talk  should  be 
made  a  working  member  of  the 
Home  Building  association.  It  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  saving  the 
mother,  but  it  is  the  child's  own 
good  we  seek;  for  the  sake  of  his 
future  he  should  not  become  a  ten- 
derly-cared-for  onament,  placed  in  a 
home  setting,  and  later  on  sent  out 
into  the  world  a  weakling;  but  if 
given  his  simple  daily  tasks  he  feels 
that  he  is  a  living,  active,  necessary 
part  of  the  life  of  the  home,  and  he 
is  strengthened  for  the  work  and  re- 
sponsibility that  increases  with  the 
years.  There,"  said  the  sensible 
mother,  "I  have  talked  about  my 
children  and  myself  until  I  know 
you  are  very  much  bored.' 

"I  never  listened  to  a  more  help- 
ful lecture;  I  am  going  to  try  to 
make  over  my  children;  when  I 
started  here  Roy  was  trying  to  force 
Mary  to  button  his  shoes,  which  he 
could  do  himself.  Do  you  think  I 
can  do  anything  for  him,  he  is  so 
selfish  and  indolent?" 

"Every  hope  in  the  world;  study 
it  over  and  plan  what  each  can  do. 
Eternal  vigilance  wins  the  day," 
called  out  the  wise  mother  as  her 
neighbor  went  through  the  gate. 

JESSIE  WHITSITT. 


Unknown  Peru 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  SEVENTEEN) 
Indians.  About  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Cholos,  or  half-breeds,  a 
cross  between  the  Indians  and  the 
whites,  and  there  are  altogether  per- 
haps less  than  1,000,000  who  are  of  pure 
Caucasian  descent. 

A  great  part  of  the  coast  population 
lives  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Lima  and 
Callao  have  together  perhaps  200,000. 
Arequipa,  the  chief  city  of  the  south, 
has  about  50,000,  and  there  are  several 
cities  of  15,000  and  upward  in  the  small 
river  valleys.  On  my  way  here  I  stopped 
at  Palta.  Its  population  is  put  down  at 
6,000.  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  one-half 
that  number  would  be  a  generous  esti- 
mate. The  next  port  was  Eten,  said  to 
contain  13,000,  and  still  further  south  was 
Pacasmayo  and  Salaverry,  each  con- 
taining 3,000  or  more.  Salaverry  is  the 
port  for  Trujillo,  the  old  town  founded 
to  Pizarro  in  honor  of  his  native  town. 
It  contains  about  20,000.  I  was  not  able 
to  visit  it,  owing  to  our  short  stay,  al- 
though it  lies  only  ten  miles  inland.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  place  and  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  v  ery  rich  country. 
Pacasmayo  looks  like  a  little  city  of 
Arabia. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


Pulls  Two  14-inch  Plows  or  Equivalent. 
Plows  Operated  from  Engine  Seat.  Has  25  Horse  Engine. 
Turns  Square  Corners.  Has  Belt  Pulley  for  Other  Work. 

Write  for  catalog  and  complete  information  to 

Bullock  Machine  &  Supply  Co. 

NEBRASKA  DISTRIBUTORS, 

2520  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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We  planned  this  House  and 
Saved  Robert  Zehntner^3I5r 


mm  u ;  # 


Home 


Robert  Zehntner  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont.,  wanted 
to  build  a  home  and  answered  a  Hewitt-Lea-Funck 
advertisement.  On  the  back  of  our  question  blank 
he  drew  a  rough  sketch  of  what  he  had  in  mind. 

The  plans  you  see  at  the  left,  and  afterward,  the  house  pic- 
tured, was  the  result.  When  it  came  to  ordering 
the  lumber,  the  local  yard  man  asked  for  the  chance 
to  bid  and  got  it,  but  he  didn't  get  the  business. 
Mr.  Zehntner' s  letter  to  us  tells  why.  "I  unloaded 
the  car,"  he  says,  "and  found  the  material  fine. 
The  carpenters  are  well  pleased,  the  finish  being 
much  better  than  I  could  have  gotten  here.   The  best  iocal 


Designed  for  Robert  Zehntner,  White  Sulphur  Springe,  Mont.! 

bid  on  the  material  was  $375  higher  than  yours  and  lacked  quite  a  bit  of  being  complete." 

Complete  plans  $2 

If  you  like  this  house,  you  can  get  the  complete 
plans,  specifications,  guaranteed  estimate  of  prices 
on  lumber,  millwork,  hardware,  paint  and  heating 
plant  delivered  at  your  station — all  for  $2. 
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Our  guaranteed  price  means  no  extras.  We  guar- 
antee absolutely  to  provide  sufficient  materials  to 
build  the  house,  and  guarantee  grades  equal  or  bet- 
ter, than  required  by  standard  rulings.  Getting  the 
plans  does  not  obligate  buying  materials  of  us,  if  you 
do,  you  get  your  $2  back.    If  this  plan  doesn't  suit,1 


.HP5T- FLOOD  PLAN- 
.  .DESIGH-rir-eiO-  J 


Send  coupon  for  Prize  Plan  Book 
—  1 OO  homes— all  sizes— all  prices 


ibed  coon 


It's  the  most  practical  book  of  it's  kind  ever  published. 
Every  plan  is  a  good  one — a  lot  of  them  will  please  you 
— one  of  them  will  doubtless  just  suit  you.  Our  archi- 
tects worked  over  a  year  on  this  book.  It  cost  us  $30,000 
to  get  it  out.  Books  not  nearly  so  good  are  sold  at  50c  to 
$2.00.  Yet,  ten  cents,  merely  to  cover  postage,  will  bring 
you  this  valuable  book,  if  you  use  the  coupon. 

Special  plans  at  small  cost 

If  none  of  the  plans  in  this  book  quite  suit  you.  and  you 
have  your  own  ideas  of  what  you  want,  you'll  find  it 
easy  to  show  us  what  your  ideas  are,  just  as  Robert 
Zehntner  did.  We  have  a  Plan  Sheet  for  this  purpose, 
that  makes  it  simple.  Give  us  a  rough  sketch  of  what 
you  have  in  mind— and  we  will  complete  the  plan  for  you. 

Save  as  high  as  60%  on 
lumber — buy  direct 
from  the  producer 

Too  many  middlemen  come  between 
the  mill  and  the  lumber  dea'er— that's  why  his 
prices  are  so  high.   We  cut  out  every  single 


middleman  and  sell  you  direct  at  the  mill  price— a  price 
that's  way-down  low.  because  the  raw  materials  come 
from  forests  under  our  control.  Our  lumber  is  straight- 
grained,  free  from  sap  and  large  knots,  doesn't  warp  or 
shrink.    Makes  a  beautiful  job. 

Send  for  estimate — no  obligation 

Send  us  your  carpenter's  bill  of  materials  for  our  prices, 
if  you  can.  Do  it  even  if  you  aren't  ready  to  build.  No 
charge  or  obligation.  If  we  can  be  of  any  help  to  you  in 
planning  your  building  be  sure  to  let  us  know.  Our  spe- 
cial plan  sheet  makes  it  easy  to  give  us  your  ideas— ask  for 
it.  At  any  rate,  mail  the  coupon  today  for 
catalog  and  general  price  list. 


Here's  the  biggest  silo 
value  you  can  get.  Buy  direct, 
at  the  mill  price,  a  Seattle  Silo  of  one- 
piece  staves  from  durable  Puget  Sound  fir.  Seattle  Silos 
have  patented  swinging  doors.  Door  bars  form  strong  ladder 
from  which  hoops  are  easily  tightened. 

Send  the  coupon  for  folder  on  Seattle  Silos.  Get  our  special 
one-farmer-in-a-town-offer.    Write  today. 

HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  COMPANY 

46  0  Union  Avenue         ...        Seattle,  Wash. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Company 

460  Union  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash. 

(Be  sure  to  •write  plainly  and 'if possible  send  bill  of  materials  for  estimate} 
Please  send  me  the  following  : 

[  1    Book  of  Plans  (for  which  10c  In  stamps  or  coin  is  enclosed). 
(  ]    Cataloz  and  General  Price  List  of  Lumper  ind  Millwork,  Free. 
[]   Special  Silo  Folder.  Free. 
[  ]   Special  Plan  Sheet.  Free. 
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Save  your 
[horse's  strength 

|A  poor  fitting  collar 
I  .saps  the  strength  outof 
1  your  horse  —  won't  let 
]  him  do  his  best.  Give 
him  a  Lankford  Hu- 
mane Collar,  and  he 
'  will  have 

No  galls  or 
sore  shoulders 

The  Lankford  Humane  Horse 
Collar  prevents  galls  and 
sore  shoulders.    When  used  on  horses  thus 
§     afflicted.  It  cures  them  Immediately.  Kltsany 
shaped  neck.   Built  of  best  duck,  trimmed  In 
leather  and  stuffed  with  soft,  medicated  cotton, 
which  has  reiuarkahle  healing  qualities.  Easy 
to  put  on  and  take  off.  Meat  and  serviceable. 
Collar  and  pad  combined.    Lasts  three  seasons 
or  more.    Vnequalled  for  colts  and  horses  just 
•  uirtlng  work.   Will  not  sweeny  the  horse. 


Kind  of  Care  for  Little  Pigs 

Must  Be  on  the  Job  to  5ave  the  Crop 


HQffi  C8LL&L 


Is  guaranteed.  If  properly  fitted,  to  cure  galls  and 
sore  shoulders.  Over  1.000.000  Bold  annually. 

Free  memorandum  book 

To  those  writing  for  particulars  regarding  Lank- 
ford collars,  we  will  send  a  little  book 
for  keeping  a  dally  record  of  sales,  busi- 
ness transactions,  engagements,  etc.    I  A  Look 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  Lankford  "  "  for  thia 

Collars,  wTtle  ufl.    $1.2Sandup.  1^ JKl  Trade 

The  Powers  Mf».  Co.  ■  >=t^  HfW»»rk 
Dept.  It-0        Waterloo,  Iowa 


Lumber,  Millwork,  Shingles, 
Sash  and  Doors  and  Mouldings 

Delivered  to  you  at  wholesale  prices. 
Let  us  save  you  50%  on  your  next 
house  or  barn  bill.  Prompt  shipments 
guaranteed.  Send  us  your  lists  of  ma- 
terial wanted.  Will  furnish  reference 
if  desired.  LOCAL  LUMBER  COM- 
PANY, nth  &  Q  Sts.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


CHOICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Large  assortment  at  less  than  half  of  agents' 
price.  Best  Everbearing  and  other  sorts  of  Straw- 
berries, all  strong  irrigated  plants.  Free  cata- 
log and   coupon.     NORTH    BEND  NURSERIES, 

Box  603.   North   Bend,  Neb. 


VERY  often  following'  such  a  win- 
ter as  we  have  had  We  have  a 
spring  that  is  cold  and  wet, 
with  little  sunshine;  conse- 
quently one  that  is  hard  on  the 
little  pigs,  and  often  the  mortality  amoii:,' 
them  is  great.  It  is  always  important 
to  save  this  crop  as  best  we  can,  but 
it  is  especially  true  this  spring,  for 
everything  points  to  a  good  pork  market 
the  coming  year. 

How  often  do  we  look  at  the  litter 
when  about  a  week  or  10  days  old  and 
think  that  we  have  one  of  th«  finest 
litters  we  ever  saw,  so  fat  and  sleek  and 
growing  fine.  Then  in  about  two  or 
three  days  we  look  at  the  same  litter 
and  some  of  them  are  dead  and  probably 
all  the  balance  looking  like  they  soon 
would  be— thumps!  We,  in  our  rush  of 
work,  probably  forgot  that  the  weather 
was  cold  and  cloudy  and  that  the  little 
ones  were  lying  in  their  nil  the  time 

and  getting  no  exercise.  At  the  same 
time  we  were  gradually  increasing  the 
feed  on  the  sow,  causing  an  increased 
flow  of  milk. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Not  very  much 
can  be  done  when  the  pig  once  gets  the 
thumps,  but  there  are  many  things  to 
do  before  he  gets  them.  If  the  weather 
is  such  that  the  little  pigs  are  not  ex- 
ercising quite  a  little,  you  must  get  af- 
ter them  and  run  them  around  the  lot 
until  they,  are  quite  tired  out;  do  this 
at  least  twice  a  day,  and  then  it  is 
well  to  not  feed  the  sow  too  heavily, 
but  exercise  is  the  all-important  thing. 
Watch  the  litter  carefully  and  when  you 
see  these  little  fellows  begin  to  look 
overly  fat  and  sleek,  especially  if  there 
is  developing  a   roll    around   the  heart 


or  neck,  lookout,  and  don't  lose  any 
time  in  getting  busy  with  your  ester c  s 

Scours  in  pigs  is  another  thing  that 
has  to  be  watched,  and  it  can  take  a  lit- 
ter, or  stunt  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  might  as  well  be  taken,  be- 
fore you  realize  the  danger.  Over-feed- 
ing of  the  sow  and  improper  bedding  are 
the  main  causes  of  scours.  Both  the 
sow  and  the  litter  should  be  carefully 
watched,  the  feed  of  the  sow  to  be 
regulated  by  the  way  the  litter  is  look- 
ing. A  good  feeder  will  never  feed  a 
sow  with  a  young  litter  until  he  looks 
at  the  pigs  to  see  that  they  are  all 
right.  A  litter  might  show  the  first 
symptoms  of  scours  and  the  damage  be 
remedied  at  once  by  the  right  feed  to 
the  sow  at  that  particular  feeding  time, 
or  the  litter  ruined  by  giving  her  a 
heavy  feed.  If  you  find  some  of  the 
litter  showing  scours,  shut  off  the  sow's 
feed  at  once;  give  her  possibly  a  little 
oats,  no  slop,  a  few  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  in  the  water;  watch  the  litter  and 
you  can  readily  tell  when  you  may 
safely  increase  the  feed. 

Clean  bedding  is  almost  as  important 
as  feed.  Under  no  circumstances  allow 
the  pigs  to  lie  on  damp  bedding.  When 
you  do  you  are  courting  disaster.  If 
necessary  clean  out  the  nest  every  day 
and  put  in  clean,  dry  bedding;  use  wheat 
or  rye  straw,  prairie  hay,  millet  hay  or 
shredded  fodder.  Under  no  circum- 
stances use  oats  or  barley  straw.  Pre- 
pare yourself  for  this  part  of  the  . sav- 
ing of  the  pig  crop  and  be  sure  that  you 
prepare  yourself  well. 


Greenish  Slime  in  Cream  Separator 

There    has    come    to   our   attention  a 


case  in  which  a  thick,  greenish  Blind 
was  observed  to  collect  in  the  cream- 
bow]  of  the  separator.  It  was  thought 
by  the  reporter  that  this  accumulation 
was  due  possibly  to  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  cows  from  which  the  milk 
came.  Examination  of  the  green  slime 
showed  the  presence  of  numerous  micro- 
scopic  green  algae.  These  algae  are. 
simple  plants  living  .in  the  surface  lay-, 
ers  of  soil  and  under  favorable  condi- 
tions reproducing  very  rapidly.  Ob- 
viously in  the  case  mentioned  the  udders 
of  the  cows  had  become  covered  with 
mud  and  dirt,  containing  these  algae! 
and  some  of  this  had  found  its  wajri 
into  the  milk.  W.   W.  ROBBINS. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


Sale  Dates 

Hereford  Cattle 

April  14  and  15— Breeders'  Combination 
sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N.  Rogers, 
McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 

March  25— W.  N.  Rogers,  McCook, 
Neb.,  dispersion  sale,  South  Omaha. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April  1  and  2,  1914— Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Sale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 

March  14,  1914—  Roy  Fisher,  Winside, 
Neb.    Sale  at  Wayne,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

March  11— E.  H.  Cosgrove,  Farnam, 
Neb, 

March  20— William  Ferguson,  Scribnen 
Neb. 

March  24-A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma, 
Neb. 

March  20—  Will  Ferguson,  Scribner,  Neb. 
Horses 

March  19  and  20— North  &  Robinson, 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 


The  past  dry  season  and  open  winter  nasi 
caused  pocket  gophers  to  attack  alfalfa  fields 
voraciously.  increasing  the  sale  of  Gopher 
Death  for  November  and  December  600  per  cent 
above  normal  for  ten  years  past.  See  adv.,  page 
lti,  this   issue. — Advertisement. 
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SOUTH  OMAHA 

Great  Live  Stock  Market  of  the  West 

SOUTH  OMAHA  is  the  most  convenient  and  centrally  located 
large  market  for  the  Nebraska  shipper,  where  his  stock  can 
be  sold  in  unlimited  quantities  with  the  least  shrinkage  and  risk; 
lowest  freight  and  best  transportation  and  be  assured  of  net  returns  un- 
equalled elsewhere. 

Nebraska's  Home  Market 

THE  SHIPPERS  of  Live  Stock  desire  service  when  their  stock  has 
arrived  at  the  market.  The  management  of  the  South  Omaha 
Market  has  anticipated  this  fact  and  has  expended  during  the  past 
four  years  over  one  million  dollars  for  permanent  and  up-to-date  im- 
provements to  provide  the  live  stock  shipping  public  with 

Market  Facilities  Unexcelled  by  Any  Other  Market  in  the  World 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
w.th  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
^tock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Draft  Horses  at  Auction 

With  this  issue  of  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  we  are  starting  an  advertise- 
ment of  North  &  Robinson  of  Grand 
Island  Neb.,  who  will  hold  their  annual 
sa.e  of  draft  horses  at  that  place  on 
March  19  and  20.  This  sale  is  looked 
forward  to  each  year  by  a  great  many 
horsemen  as  a  place  where  they  can  get 
what  they  want.  They  have  come  to 
know  that  when  North  &  Robinson  drive 
a  horse  into  the  sale  ring  it  is  going  to 
be  sold.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
high  character  of  the  horses  they  han- 
dle, has  enabled  them  to  build  up  a  busi- 
ness second  to  none  in  the  west.  In 
this  sale  they  will  sell  sixty  head  of 
Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire  stallions 
and  mares,  about  thirty  head  of  them 
being  imported  and  the  balance  home- 
bred. Their  imported  horses  have  been 
in  this  country  long  enough  to  become 
thoroughly  acclimated  and  most  of  the 
home-breds  are  bred  and  raised  on  their 
large  breeding  ranch  at  Bridgeport, 
Neb  Their  colts  are  pasture  raised  and 
are  the  big,  heavy-boned,  rugged  kind 
that  cannot  help  but  go  out  and  make 
good.  This  will  be.  without  question, 
the  largest,  smoothest,  heavy-boned  lot 
of  horses  that  have  ever  been  offered 
for  sale.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  first- 
class  stallion  or  a  few  mares,  we  do 
not  know  of  a  better  place  to  go  than 
to  this  sale.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
look  it  over,  and  remember  the  date, 
March  19  and  20.  When  writing  kindly 
mention  Iwentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Shorthorns  at  Scribner,  Neb. 

On  March  20,  at  Scribner,  Neb.,  Will 
Ferguson  of  that  place  will  offer  for 
sale  one  of  the  choicest  lots  of  Short- 
horn cattle  that  has  been  sold  for  some 
time.  These  cattle  are  a  strictly  clean 
lot  of  well  bred,  highly  useful  cattle  that 
cannot  help  but  go  out  and  make  good 
for  the  purchaser.  They  have  not  been 
pampered  and  are  a  strong,  rugged  lot. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  are 
under  5  years  old.  There  was  never  a 
better  time  to  get  hold  of  some  good 
cattle.  If  past  experiences  and  present 
conditions  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
barometer,  the  future  in  the  cattle  bus- 
iness certainly  looks  bright,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  man  who  is  far-sighted 
enough  to  possess  himself  of  some  good 
cattle  at  this  time  will  certainly  make 
no  mistake.  Just  such  cattle  as  are  to 
be  offered  in  this  sale  are  the  kind  to 
buy.  They  are  working  cattle;  they  are 
the  kind  that  will  begin  to  bring  in  a 
revenue  right  from  the  beginning.  About 
one-half  of  the  offering  is  of  good 
Scotch  breeding  and  the  balance  are 
highly  Scotch  topped.    A  number  of  the 


cows  are  by  Bonny  Champion  33G07C>  by 
Champion  of  Cedar  Lawn  20(j375.  Quite 
a  few  of  the  younger  females  are  by 
Bar  None  3d,  a  splendid  son  of  Bar 
None  2d.  There  will  also  by  a  num- 
ber of  particularly  choice  young  bulls 
sired  by  Bar  None  3d.  Practically  all 
the  females  of  breeding  age  are  either 
safe  in  calf  or  will  have  calf  at  foot 
cn  sale  day.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
arrange  to  attend  this  sale.  Kindly  men- 
tion Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 


Bred  Duroc  Gilts 

W.  G.  Unitt  of  Seward,  Neb.,  is  of- 
fering for  sale  a  select  bunch  of  Duroc- 
Jersey  bred  gilts.  These  gilts  are  large 
and  growthy,  not  fat,  as  they  have  been 
fed  a  ration  of  60  per  cent  ground  al- 
falfa hay  and  40  per  cent  corn  and  have 
had  plenty  of  exercise.  They  are  all 
good  colors,  with  good  length  and  bone, 
and  are  due  to  farrow  the  last  of  March 
and  April.  They  are  all  out  of  aged 
sows  and  an  aged  boar  and  bred  to  an 
A-No.-l  spring  boar,  with  plenty  of 
length  and  bone.  He  will  sell  these 
gilts'  single  or  in  lots  to  suit  purchaser, 
and  every  one  guaranteed  to  be  safe  in 
pig.  He  will  be  glad  to  furnish  further 
information  as  to  their  breeding,  etc.,  If 
you  will  drop  him  a  card.  Kindly  men- 
tion Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 


The  Animal  for  Slaughter 

An  animal  should  never  be  losing  in 
flesh  at  the  time  of  slaughter.  If  failing, 
the  muscle  fibers  are  shrinking  in  form 
and  contain  small  amounts  of  water.  As 
a  consequence  the  meat  is  tough  and  dry. 
When  the  animal  is  gaining  in  flesh  the' 
opposite  condition  obtains  and  better 
meat  product  will  be  obtained  from  an 
animal  in  only  medium  flesh  but  gaining 
rapidly  than  from  an  animal  that  is  very 
fat  but  not  gaining  in  flesh. 


6XA1N  BEIT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Ho  sfPoiash 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for 
trial  125  pound  bag. 
Your  money  back  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Grain  Beit  Supply  Co. 

South 
Omaha, 
Neb. 
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Shorthorns  at  Auction 

55  Head  of  High  Classed  Shorthorns,  About 
One-half  of  Which  Are  Scotch  and  the  Bal- 
ance Highly  Scotch  Topped  to  Be  Sold  at 

Scribner,  Neb.,  March  20,  1914 

This  will  be  a  strictly  first-class  offering-  of  highly 
useful  breeding  cattle.  There  will  be  a  number  of  cows 
with  calves  at  foot  and  practically  all  of  breeding  age  are 
safe  in  calf.  With  few  exceptions,  these  females  are  un- 
der five  years  old  and  are  just  in  the  right  condition  to 
go  out  and  do  good  for  the  purchaser.  They  are  bred 
mostly  to  SCOTTISH  LAD  304896,  a  splendid  son  of 
Acanthus  Lad  293299.  There  are  a  number  of  extra 
choice  young  bulls  by  Bar  None  3d  by  Bar  None  2d. 
Catalogues  are  now  ready. 

WILL  FERGUSON, 

G.  E.  HALL,  Fieldman.  SCRIBNER,  NEB. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


Duroc- Jersey  ™ 


RREI)    GILTS    FOR    SALE — With  length 
bone  and  quality. 
UNITT,  Seward,  Neb.,  Route  No 
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HORSES 


GREAT  DRAFT  HORSE  SALE 
60  HEAD--3gos£aiess--60  HEAD 

At  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  March  19  and  20, 1914 

This  will  be  one  of  the  best  offerings  we  have  ever 
put  through  a  sale  ring.  We  will  show  you  more  TON 
STALLIONS  than  will  be  sold,  in  anv  sale  this  season. 

We  will  sell  30|  HEAD  OF  IMPORTED  stallions  and 
mares  and  30  HEAD  OF  AMERICAN  BREDS,  mostly 
of  our  own  breeding.  They  are  pasture  raised  and  will 
make  good. 

You  can  find  what  you  want  in  either  ;i  PERCH- 
ERON, BELGIAN  or  SHIRE.  They  are  BIG,  with 
plenty  of  bone,  style  and  quality.  Along  with  this,  they 
are  thoroughly  acclimated  and  are  sold  under  an  iron- 
clad guarantee.  Catalogues  are  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

NORTH  &  ROBINSON  CO.,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


Auct.,  Z.  S.  Branson. 


G.  E.  Hall  Will  Represent  This  Paper. 
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The  Breeding  Season  Is  Drawing  Near 

You,  Mr.  Farmer  and  Breeder,  will  be  out  looking  around  for  draft  stallions, 
and  we  want  to  impress  upon  you  to  come  and  see  our  offerings.  You  will  find 
at  our  barns  two-year-old  Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions  weighing  2000  lbs.  and 
over — horses  of  quality,  scale  and  substance — at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
European  and  American  prize  winners — stallions  that  will  go  out  and  do  you  and 
your  community  good.  We  also  have  some  extra  good  Imported  and  American 
Percheron  and  Belgian  m?ies  in  matched  teams.  A  certificate  of  soundness  goes 
with  every  stallion.    Correspondence  solicited  and  inspection  invited. 

WOLF   BSOS.,    ALBION,    BOONE    COUNTY,  NEBRASKA. 


Foaled  and  grown  on  the  farm,  offered  at  farmer's  prices.  Eight 
coming  2-year  studs,  9  coming  3-year  studs,  8  3-year-old  and  over 
studs,  registered  Percheron  Society  of  America.  Of  the  big  type 
with  substance  and  from  French  ancestry  on  both  sides.  Just 
east  of  Omaha.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


JACKS 

The  kind  all  are  looking  for; 
large  boned  black  Mammoth 
Tenn.  and  Ky.  Jacks,  2  to  6 
years  old ;  guaranteed  and 
priced  to  sell.  All  broken  and 
prompt  servers.  Reference: 
Banks  of  Lawrence.  40  miles 
west  of  Kansas  City   on  U. 

AL.  E.  SMITH,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


P.   and  Santa  Fe. 


80  Imported  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  on  Sale 

My  exhibit  comprises  the  largest  number  of  big, 
heavy-boned,  2000  to  2400-pound  stallions  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  cedar  Rapids- 
Jack  Farm  is  the  jack  metropolis  of  the  world. 
All  nations  buy  jacks  here.  The  majority  of  the 
best  mules  in  the  United  States  are  the  results 
of  the  past  twenty  year's*  improvement  inaugu- 
rated and  carried  on  here.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Come  to  me  when  you  need  stock.  I  will  make 
it  worth  vour  while. 

W.  L.  De  CLOW,  Cedar  Rapids  Stallion 
and  Jack  Farm.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


■PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

I  have  several  high  class  Percheron  etallions 
for  sale.  All  good,  desirable  colors,  weighing 
1.709  to  2,100  pounds  and  from  2  to  7  years  old. 
These  stallions  are  of  my  own  raising  and  are 
absolutely  right  in  every  way. 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  POLLS 

Bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  wants  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


50  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets 


A  lifetime  experience  in  breed- 
ing the  large,  thick,  big- 
boned,  good  head  and  eared 
kind  that  produce  the  good  Mis- 
souri mule.  Two  extra  good 
Black  Percheron  4-year-old 
Stallions. 

Or.  M.  SCOTT,  Sea,  Mo. 
V.  


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  Wisconsin  Farmer  notes  that  fewer  and 
fewer  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers  are  content 
to  milk  and  care  for  cows  that  are  able  to 
produce  only  about  150  pounds  of  butter.  Dur- 
ing two  weeks  last  spring  175  Wisconsin  dairy- 
men purchased  registered  purebred  Holstein 
sires  in  order  to  improve  their  herds. 

Everywhere  the  more  progressive  dairymen 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  using  bred-for- 
production  sires  in  order  to  bring  up  the  but- 
ter-fat yield  of  their  cows  to  a  profitable 
figure. 

Send  for  FTtEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.   Sec'y,     Box    179.    Brattleboro.  Vt. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  on  this 
page  please  mention  this  paper. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  


MULE-FOOT  HOGS 


sale. 


Blue  Ribbon  Mule  Foot  Hogs. 

I  Largest  herd  in  U.  S. :  the  most  hardy,  pro- 
lific, healthy  and  quick  growing  breed;  they 
bring  top  prices  on  market;  for  breeding 
buy  the  best  and  start  at  the  top;  350  for 

Jno.   Cunlap,   Box  406    Williamsport.  Ohio. 


Plo'.r"  mevtion  the  fact  that  you  saw 
it  in  Twent'eth  Century  Faimer  when 
writing  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Rolls  of  serviceable  age  for  sal°.  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  in   both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNO.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.C 

SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  a  no- 
cess  than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  I  argest  and  n  r.- 
est  herd  in  the  U.S.  Everyone  an  earlr  Jveloper. 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  ol&i  t  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  eact  community  to  aar*rtlse  my 
hord.  Write  for  my  ida.  ."How  ;o  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN     HFDT9  Portland,  Mloh. 
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Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


NO  NEW  features  of  any  great 
importance  or  special  interest 
have  developed  in  the  cattle 
markets  of  the  country  during 
the  last  week.  Prices  have 
fluctuated  to  some  extent,  being1  alter- 
nately higher  and  lower,  but  with- 
out making  any  material  change  in 
either  direction.  The  tendency  toward 
a  wider  spread  between  the  best  cornfed 
cattle  and  the  common  to  medium  grades 
of  short  fed  cattle  still  continues.  This 
is  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected  con- 
sidering the  relative  scarcity  of  strictly 
well  finished  beeves  and  the  liberal  sup- 
ply of  less  desirable  kinds. 

Genuine  winter  weather  in  the  east 
caused  a  better  demand  for  dressed  beef, 
and  that  of  itself  was  sufficient  to  give 
the  markets  of  the  country  a  little  bet 
ter  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  Lent  may 
be  expected  to  somewhat  curtail  the 
call  for  beef.  In  view  of  this  fact,  oper- 
ators on  the  market  are  generally  ad- 
vising their  friends  in  the  country  to  be 
a  little  conservative  and  not  ship  too 
freely  during  the  next  thirty  days. 

With  nominal  receipts  no  great  change 
is  anticipated  in  the  market  for  some 
little  time  to  come,  the  feeling  being 
that  there  are  enough  cattle  on  feed  to 
take  care  of  the  wants  of  consumers  for 
the  next  few  weeks  without  advancing 
values.  Prices  on  good  to  choice  beeves 
are  already  high  and  judging  from  the 
shrinkage  in  consumption  whenever  they 
show  material  advances,  they  are  about 
as  high  as  consumers  will  pay.  On  the 
other  hand  the  medium  grades  of  cattle 
are  not  up  to  what  sellers  would  like 
to  see  and  are  not  high  enough  to  make 
feeders  any  money  excepting  where  the 
rattle  were  bought  at  comparatively  low 
figures.  This  brings  to  mind  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  general  complaint  regard- 
ing the  high  cost  of  stock  and  feeding 
cattle.  While  everyone  seems  to  realize 
that  such  cattle  are  selling  too  high  as 
compared  with  beef  cattle  it  has  seemed 
impossible  to  get  prices  down  and  keep 
them  there,  as  farmers  have  been  so 
anxious  to  stock  v  that  they  bid  prices 
up  on  themselves 

Good  Demand  for  Hogs 

Hogs  have  fluctuated  within  narrow 
limits  all  the  week  past,  up  one  day  and 
down  the  next,  without  any  very  marked 
results  either  way.  Packers  seemed  to 
feel  that  prices  are  high  and  they  act 
consistently  on  the  bear  side  of  the  deal, 
pouncing  the  market  good  and  hard  as 
often  as  receipts  become  at  all  liberal. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  splendid 
shipping  demand  which  helps  to  main- 
tain values,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  packers  seem  to  re- 
sard  hogs  as  worth  the  money  and  as 
often  as  they  succeed  in  breaking  prices 
down  a  few  cents  they  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  buy  so  freely  that  values 
spring  back  almost  immediately.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  opposition  of  the 
packers  to  further  advances  renders  the 
trade  slow  and  draggy  on  many  days, 
the  market  as  a  whole   is   in   a  good 


healthy  condition  and  in  the  main  satis- 
factory to  the  selling  interests. 

Prevailing  prices  are  now  around  20c 
per  100  higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  over 
%i  per  100  higher  than  two  years  ago.  In 
fact  the  market  is  the  highest  that  it 
ever  has  been  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
with  the  single  exception  of  1910,  when 
prices  were  close  to  $1  per  100  higher 
than  they  are  now.  Considering  that  the 
market  is  the  best  that  it  ever  was  at 
this  time  of  year  with  one  exception,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  trade  is  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition,  and  that  pre- 
vious bull  predictions  have  been  fully 
borne  out. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  market  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion.  Receipts  have 
recently  been  quite  liberal  and  there  are 
people  who  predict  that  they  are  going 
to  prove  larger  than  anyone  anticipated. 
Those  who  hold  to  this  opinion  feel  that 
the  market  is  already  as  high  as  it  ought 
to  go  under  existing  conditions  for  the 
next  thirty  or  sixty  days.  On  the  other 
hand  the  bulls  are  still  firm  Jn  their  be- 
lief that  receipts  will  prove  far  from 
large  and  that  prices  in  consequence  will 
show  still  further  advances  before  the 
coming  of  summer.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  bulls  do  not  set  any  special  date 
for  the  advance,  admitting,  as  many  of 
them  do,  that  prices  cannot  be  expected 
to  advance  materially  so  long  as  receipts 
continue  as  liberal  as  they  have  been 
dming  recent  weeks.  It  might  be  ob- 
served in  this  connection,  that  the  so- 
called  liberal  receipts  already  show  a  de- 
crease of  270,000  head  at  the  six  big  mar- 
ket points  since  January  1,  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago. 

Liberal  Supply  of  Sheep 

Sheep  and  lambs  during  the  last  week 
have  shown  very  little  change,  prices  be- 
ing alternately  higher  and  lower.  The 
buying  demand  has  been  good,  but  re- 
ceipts have  also  been  liberal,  so  that 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  any 
permanent  advance  in  prices.  For  the 
year,  to  date  the  receipts  at  the  six  mar- 
kets show  an  increase  of  183,000  head  over 
the  same  period  last  year,  sheep  being  the 
only  kind  of  stock  to  show  increased  mar- 
ketings. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  feeders  of 
sheep  and  lambs  are  none  too  well 
Pleased  with  the  market.  While  prices 
have  run  very  evenly,  the  average,  es- 
pecially on  lambs,  has  not  been  high 
enough  to  give  them  much  of  a  margin 
of  profit,  considering  the  high  cost  of 
the  feeders  last  fall.  The  feeders  of 
sheep  are  in  about  the  same  position  as 
cattle  feeders— that  is,  the  stock  cost 
them  too  much  to  begin  with,  and  after 
feeding  up  a  lot  of  high-priced  hay  and 
corn  the  difference  between  the  selling 
and  buying  prices  are  not  great  enough 
to  make  satisfactory  profits. 

The  future  of  the  market  does  not  give 
promise  of  any  very  immediate  change. 
All  reports  agree  that  there  are  plenty 
of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed,  and  receipts 
will  be  hu  ge  until  the  coming  of  grassers. 
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BATE— rive  cents  per  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial,  sign  and  numeral.  Including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  receive* 
hy  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  Issue  in  which  It  Is  to  appear.    One  hundred  five f  thol. 


■and    farmers    arc  regular 
If  you  have  any  wants,  or  If  you  hay 


paid-in-advance    subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  "CENTURY*  FAKMeTi" 
-  anything  to  sell,  insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


POULTRY — Ducks 

RUNNER  DUCK  BARGAINS— AGNES 
Young,  Loveland.  la. 


Leghorns 

RIDGBDALEi  WHITE  LEGHORN 
Farm,  established  190.1;  cockerels,  eggs, 
cheap.  Lee  Schureman,  Route  4,  Lincoln, 
Neb 


SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $4  per  100,  $1  per  15,  $2.25  per  50. 
From  200  large,  2-year-old  hens  mated 
with  cockerels  scoring  to  93%.  ■  Heavy 
laying  strain;  guarantee  good  hatch.  Ed- 
ward Dooley,   Selma,  la. 


ROSE-  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs— 15,  $1;  100,  .$4.50.  Olga  Hayek,  Lin- 
wood,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hens  and  cockerels.  "Will  Rockwell,  Hub- 
bard, Neb. 


Langshans 

FULL-  BLOOI )  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels  for  sale.  C.  C.  Cunningham, 
Kennard,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS- 
Mae  Curtis,  Lyons,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS— CIRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


BIG -SCORED  BLACK  LANGSHAN' 
cockerels,  $2.50  each,  guaranteed.  11. 
Osterfoss  Farm,  Hedrick,  la. 


Minorcas 

HIGH-CLASS  BLACK  MINORCA  AND 
and  Buff  Orpington  eggs.  Frank  A. 
Agnew,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 


„rT  POULTRY— Plymouth  Rockg 

WHITE  ROCKS,  BRED  FOR  EGGS 
and  size     Eggs,   15,  $1;  100,  $4.  George 

Clauson,  Mead.  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKE* 
els,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list 
tree.  Arthur  Gillette,  South  Omaha. 
Neb, 

FIFTY  THOROUGHBRED  BARRED 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  from  $2  to  $25 
either  mating.  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Flippin. 
Stromsburg,  Neb. 

FINEST  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS* 
$2;  eggs,  15.  $1.50.  Martin  Misehke,  Crof- 
ton.  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS 
standard-bred,  prize-winning  strains,  $2 
and  $2.50.  .  C.  F.  Lehr,  Flainview,  Neb. 


EGGS-  BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Langshans,  Tou- 
louse geese.  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Hol- 
brook.  Neb. 


"RINGLET  PURITY"  BARRED 
Rocks,  descendants  of  world-famous 
winners.  •'Do  you  get  me?"  Eggs,  $2 
Per  setting.  Both  matings.  O.  H.  Hud- 
son,  Stratton,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Cadwell  strain— size,  vigor,  type  and 
color,  with  ability  to  lay;  85  per  cent 
fertility.  Baby  chicks,  25c  each;  guar- 
anteed eggs,  $2.50  and  $1.50  setting;  lots, 
$6  per  100.  Instructions  for  home-made 
oxygen  vitalizer  with  every  $2  order. 
Catalogue  free.  Gene  Huse,  Norfolk, 
Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  AYhite  Orpingtons,  $1.50  per  15. 
Wm.  Langbehn,  Avoca,  la. 


PRIZE-WINNING  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE- 
cornb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehvn,  Harvard,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS,  AYHITE  OR  BUFF; 
eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
winter  layers— eggs,  $1.50  per  15,  $3  per  15. 
N.  J.  Steffes,  Humphrey,  Neb. 

CRYSTAL  AVHITE  ORPINGTON 
cockerels,  trios  and  eggs  for  hatching. 
Mating  list  free.  W.  E.  Wright,  Aurora, 
Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Cook  strain.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  Geo.  A. 
Agnew,  Central  City,  Neb. 


KELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPING- 
ton  pullets,  also  settings.  John  McPher- 
son,  Geneva,  Neb. 
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HACKNEY  AUTO-PLOW 

The  "One-Man"  Outfit 

Gasoline-Kerosene  Burning  Motor 
HEAVY  DUTY  TRANSMISSION 

Leads  tlio  World  ua  a  Combination  Tractor  and  Farm  Power  Machine 
for  riowliiK,  Beading,  Discing,  Harrowing,  Harvesting.  Road  Grading.  Or- 
i  hard  work.  HaulluK.  CirlmlluK  Feed,  Sawing  Wood.  Threshing,  etc.  Send 
tor  our  literature.  « 

HACKNEY  MFG.  CO.,  7S4T.  ^mVnen! 


Steel  Shoe  Books£^  $20! 


FREE 


BUFF  ROCKS — LARGE,  GOOD  LAY- 
ers,  high-scoring  cockerels.  Eggs  from 
pen  No.  1  $3  per  15;  farm  ranfe,  $1.50. 
Have  raised  Buff  Rocks  for  seven  years 
exclusively.  Nothing  but  prize  winners 
have  entered  our  flock.  Mrs.  B  F 
Maxwell,  Liberty,  Neb.  R.  2 


EARRED  ROCKS — "RINGLETS"  Di- 
rect from  Thompson.  Eggs,  $1.50  per  li 
Mrs.  B.  Taft,  Norfolk,  Neb.  P 


BIG  BUFF  ROCKS,  GOOD  ENOUGH 
to  win  four  firsts  at  big  Nebraska  shows- 
grand  layers.  Eggs  for  sale  from  $2.54 
to   $5.     Mrs.    Isaac    Williams,  AVymore, 


u^AuRFlED  ROCK  COCKERELS — LATE 
hatch,  big  bone,  well  marked,  6  and  7 
pounds,  $2;  three  for  $5.  Mrs  J  D 
Stevenson,   Benkelman,  Neb. 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  eggs.    Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln, 

Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  FOR 
Sale— Strong,  well  marked.  Frank  J 
Drapela,  R.  3,  Clarkson,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

SINGLE-COMB  REDS,  WINNERS  AT 
Omaha  and  Blair.  Eggs  at  $1  and  $2 
per    setting.    Otto    Timm,  Bennington, 


SINGLE- COMB  REDS— LARGE, 
dark,  even  color;  heavy  layers.  Egg  cir- 
cular free.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  la. 


GOOD  YEARLING  SINGLE  -  COA1B 
Red  hens,  $1  each.  Mrs.  Ed  M.  Kern, 
Stanton,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  SALE — SINGLE-COMB 
Rhode  Island  Red,  $1  per  setting  or  $5 
per  100.  John  L.  Hoffman,,  Linwood,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS,  THE  QUALITY 
kind.  Send  for  circular.  Geo.  Barkmeier, 
Exeter,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  ROSE-COMB 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  $2  for  15.  Claude 
Musselman,  Lyons,  Neb. 


10 -DAY 
TRY-OM 


1  Pair  Outlasts  3  to  6  Pairs  All-Leathers 

The  comfort,  economy  and  durability 
of  Steel  Shoes  is  amazing.  Thous- 
ands throwing  away  leather- 
eoled  shoes*  boots,  rubbers,  etc. 
Steel  Shoesjceep  feet  dry.  No 
colds,  sore  throat, 
rheuma- 
tism. Sav- 
ing  in  doc- 
tors' bills 
tnoro  than 

pays  for  them.  They  fit  fin©  and  feel  easy— no 
*  corns,  bunionsorsoreness.  Write  postal  for  book, 
^  The  Soleof  I  tcel,  learn  bow  to  save  $20  shoo  money 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  The  Steel  Shoe  Man.  dept.  IBS  Racine.  Wis, 


Rich  Minnesota 

Valley  Lands,  in  Aitkin  County. 

Land  of  Clover,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Timber.  Ideal  for 
the  Farmer  anil  Dairyman.    Where  Drouth  Is  un- 
known. BUY  NOW! 
Don't  put  It  off!     Prices  will  ko  higher  In  the 
Spring.     Come,  see,  or  write  for  literature. 

LAND  AGENT,  C.  R.  X.  &  P.  BY.  CO., 
378  Wolvin  Building,  Duluth,  Minn. 


GOING  SOUTH? 

Northern  Partners'  Colony,  WlKKlnR,  Miss- 
issippi. CannliiK  Knqtory.  co-operative  Ship- 
pers' A  ini  irliil  Ion,  I  lemonsl  rnl  Ion  I'Viin,  [09 
Plant.  Ocean  Breezes— a  11  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  success.  t'X.m  land.  Free  booklet 
lent  1)V  A.  C.  WEAVIiR,  Dei  Moines,  la. 
Write  NOW. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  for  sale,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  Mrs. 
H.  K.  Bixler,  Route  5,  McCook,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  SIN- 
gle-comb  Rhode  Island  Reds.  $1.  fifteen; 
$5,  hundred.  Mrs  N.  Biodahl,  Box  3.  Wa- 
hoo, Neb. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Best  blood  In  America.  Won 
highest  honors  Nebraska  State  Poultry 
show  1914.  Send  for  mating  list.  Oscar 
L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  W  Y  A  N  DOTTES— 
Winners  at  Nebraska  State  Poultry  show 
1914  and  at  Fairbury.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Write  for  mating  list.  Cockerels,  $2  to  $4. 
M.  L.  Burbridge,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


VIGOROUS  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels  from  prize-winning  stock  for 
sale  cheap.    R.  Petty,  Mainland,  Neb. 


BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for 
prices.    Wm.  Schreiner,  Exeter,  Neb. 


E  G  G  S  —  W  1IIT1!  W  V.\  N  I  X  ITTES- 
prize  winners;  single-comb  While  LeK- 
horns.  Write  for  particulars.  John  Sni- 
der,   East  7th   St.,    Hastings.  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS.  REIA- 
sonable.  I  lends  high  scoring.  Owen 
RummeU.  Pierce,  Neb. 


POULTRY — Wyandottcs 

DON'T  RAISE  "JUST  CHICKENS." 
Any  farmer  can  afford  a  breeding  pen 
of  Columbian  Wyandottes  at  $10.  Start 
right  and  you  will  always  be  proud  of 
your  stock.  Eggs,  15,  $2.  W.  J.  Casey, 
Knr.xville.  la. 


Turkeys 

PURE-BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS  — 
Hens,  $3;  toms,  $5.  Nisley  Bros.,  Lexing- 
ton. Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

CHICKS  DEAD  IN  SHELL?  LATEST 
methods  of  incubation  will  stop  it— 25c 
postpaid.  Edw.  K.  Stockfeld.  Lincoln, 
Neb.    Route  6. 


BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES — 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


POULTRY  PHOTOGRAPHS— WE  BUY 
good,  clear  photographs  of  poultry, 
chicks,  poultry  houses,  incubators  in 
operation,  taking  off  hatches,  etc.  We 
pay  up  to  $1  each.  Keep  your  camera 
snapping  and  sell  your  pictures  to  us 
Write  us  about  it.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


55  BREEDS  PURE-BRED  CHICKENS, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  collie  dogs.  Cata- 
logue free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm,  Man- 
kato,  Minn. 

~~ 43  VARIETIES  CHICKENS.  BAN- 
tams,  guineas,  bronze,  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  Toulouse,  Emb- 
clen,  African  geese,  Pekin,  Indian  Run- 
ner, Muscovy  ducks.  Catalogue  2c. 
Theodore  Franz,  Mankato,  Minn.  Box 
102. 


WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free  cat- 
alogue.   C.  W.  Brehm.  Harvard,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —A L L  VARI- 
eties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns. Hambergs,  Brahmas.  Langshans, 
Minorcas,  Campines  and  Bantams;  also 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Write  for 
catalogue  No.  11.  Logan  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


LITE  STOCK — Holstein  Calves 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
sows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  3  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
?rated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


Shire  Stallions 

FOR  SALE  —  LARGE  2,000-POUND 
Shire  stallion,  8  years  old,  imported,  reg- 
istered —  a  fine  individual  and  good 
breeder.  Can  show  fine  colts  2  and  3 
years  old.  Priced  to  sell.  Cadwell  & 
Salvers,  Malvern,  la. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
foacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  V-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St..  Lincoln,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THREE  MONTHS  FREE— SUBSCRIP- 
tion  to  the  Indian  River  Farmer,  for 
truckers,  fruit  growers,  general  farmers 
and  folks  who  want  to  know  about  Flor- 
ida. Address  Indian  River  Farmer,  Dept. 
S-l,  Vero,  Florida. 


SEMI-INVALID,  CHRONIC  DISEASE, 
obtains  personal  care  in  physician's  com- 
fortable home.  Reasonable.  Fine  cli- 
mate.   "Medicus,  2109  Lawrence,  Denver." 


WE'LL  SEND  SAMPLES  OF  GOOD 
printing,  delivered  prepaid.  Ballou  Print- 
ing Co.,  Columbus,  Neb. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  BATCH  COX- 
crete  mixer  economically  by  inclining 
strong  barrel  for  rotary  mixing  drum  in 
suitable  frame,  operated  by  hand  or  1  h. 
p  engine;  dumps  into  wheelbarrow.  Send 
25c  now  for  complete  drawings  and  in- 
structions. Geo.  C.  Sheldon,  Box  350,  Ne- 
hawka.  Neb. 

PURE  HONEY,  BOTH  COMB  AND 
extracted ;  beekeepers'  supplies.  Prices 
or  catalogues  for  the  asking.  Western 
Honey  Producers,  Sioux  City,  la. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.    Established  1880. 


COUNTY  REPRESE  NTATIVES 
wanted  to  handle  patent  Clod  Fenders  for 
Cultivators.  Big  profits.  Practical.  Easy 
seller.  Every  farmer  wants  one.  Write 
for  territorv  and  particulars  now.  Goetz 
Mfg.  Co.,  507  Montgomery  Bldg.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


MrKIE  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
—2417  E.  12th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Highly  endorsed.  Established  ten  years. 
Cures  permanent.   Special  winter  courses. 


THOUSANDS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
positions  open  to  men  and  women  over 
IS;  $65  to  $150  month.  Vacations.  Steady 
work.  Parcel  post  means  many  appoint- 
ments. Common  education  sufficient. 
"Pull"  unnecessary.  Write  immediately 
for  free  list  of  positions  now  available. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D-4,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


A  FULL,  UNLIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 
in  Boyles  Business  College,  Omaha,  Neb., 
at  a  discount.  Good  for  either  shorthand 
or  business  course.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  ambitious  young  person. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  business 
school  in  the  west.  Position  guaranteed. 
Get  our  price  on  this  scholarship  before 
you  decide  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
school  this  winter.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha,  Neb. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOCLD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  slip-on 
raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  j  >b?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this 
wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  673,  Chicago. 


LANDS — Alabama 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHOWER  DO 
things  on  Alabama  farms.  You  can  buy 
either  of  my  farms  on  remarkably  easy 
terms— $500  down  and  one-half  crop  each 
year  gets  a  210  or  222-acre  farm  that  will 
grow  any  crop  that's  suited  to  the  lo- 
cality. Plenty  of  good  buildings.  Half  in 
cultivation.  Timber  for  fencing  and  fuel. 
Good  soil.  On  good  road,  near  station- 
only  11  miles  from  Selma,  the  finest  inland 
town  in  Alabama.  Price  only  $25  per 
acre.  You  must  see  to  appreciate  these 
farms.  Two  snaps.  For  further  partic- 
ulars write  E.  E.  Secor  (late  of  Iowa), 
Selma,  Alabama. 


Arkansas 

387  -ACRE  RICH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm;  80  cultivation,  balance  timbered— 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  A^-k. 


FREE  HOMESTEADS  AND  IRRI- 
gated  farms  on  crop  payment  plan.  Arm- 
strong, 1126  City  Nat'l  Bank,  Omaha,  Neb. 


California 

FOR  GOOD  LAND  IN  CALIFORNIA, 
near  Sacramento  City,  write  us  for  par- 
ticulars—land for  alfalfa,  grain  and  fruit, 
dairying,  poultry;  soil  of  the  best;  ideal 
surroundings:  prices  low  and  terms  to 
suit.  W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  S15  City  National 
Bank.  Omaha. 


Colorado 

GOOD  HOMESTEAD  BARGAIN  —  320 
acres,  12  miles  of  town,  telephone  and 
mail,  in  well  settled  and  farmed  coun- 
try. Deeded  lands  selling  at  $35  per 
acre.  This  place  is  all  fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  land  good  and  SO  acres 
brcke;  two  wells  and  two  good  buildings; 
could  be  used  for  house  and  barn.  Good 
reason  for  selling.  Price,  $4  per  acre 
cash.  No  trades.  H.  B.  Wilson,  Grover, 
Colo. 


FARMERS,  LISTEN— EASTERN  COL- 
orado  farm  lands,  $S  per  acre— $1  down, 
15  years'  time  on  balance.  T.  H.  Hagen, 
Board  of  Trade.  Duluth,  Minn. 


Delaware 

FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT  DELA- 
ware  farms,  all  sizes,  genial  climate, 
close  to  railroad,  best  market.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.   Dover.  Delaware. 


Kansas 

WE  OWN  13,600  ACRES  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  valley,  smooth  as  a  floor;  best 
alfalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth:  five 
sets  of  improvements:  shallow  water; 
will  sell  eighty  acres  or  more.  Frizell  & 
!•  1y,  Earned.  Kan. 


LANDS — Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paffrath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn 


FOR  SALE— 500  IMPROVED  FARMS— 
Orchards,  fruit,  corn  and  grain.  Write 
for  list.  Morehart  Atchison,  Mankato, 
Minn. 


Missouri 

FOR  LONG-TIME  LEASE,  1,200  ACRES 
fine  grazing  land  in  Taney  county,  Mis- 
souri. Address  owner,  Lincoln  Haseltine, 
Springfield,  Mo. 


TWO  IMPROVED  FARMS— 80  AND 
120  acres — in  great  corn,  stock  and  blue- 
grass  county  of  central  Missouri.  Rich 
Soil.  Well  located.  Bargains.  Good, 
terms.    Paul  White.  New  Franklin.  Mo. 


LAND!  LAND:  BUY  YOU  A  FARM 
in  the  garden  spot  of  Missouri — Saline 
county— $800,000  worth  of  land  sold  to 
f  aimers  in  "913.  No  crop  failures. 
Mostly  level  land.  Good  climate.  Price 
reasonable.  Soil  very  deep;  no  rocks. 
Good  churches  and  schools,  German  and 
English.  For  information  write  to  T. 
M.  Ehler,  Slater,  Mo.,  Saline  Co. 


Montana 

CHOICE  HOMESTEAD  LOCATIONS- 
Montana,  Wyoming.  Colorado.  Booklet, 
"Western  Homesteads,"  4  cents,  stamps. 
Ranch  Exchange,  Dousrlas,  Wyo. 


2,500,000  ACRES  OF  FREE  GOVERN- 
ment  land  thrown  open  this  spring. 
Everyone  can  get  ICO  or  320  acres.  We 
furnish  revised  lists,  locating  the  land; 
maps,  guides  and  full  particulars.  Write 
us  today.  Webb  Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  36, 
Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Nebraska 

160-ACRE  FARM,  150  ACRES  TlLL- 
able;  good  soil;  10  miles  of  town.  Price, 
$10;  $300  cash,  balance  terms.  320  acres 
fine  valley  land,  level,  good  soil,  4'4  miles 
from  town,  $17  per  acre;  $2,000  cash,  bal- 
ance terms.  160-acre  farm  and  lease  on 
school  land  adjoining,  600  acres  level 
farm  land,  good  soil,  $2,500;  $1,500  cash, 
balance  terms.  Have  two  good,  well  im- 
proved farms  to  rent  for  share  of  crop. 
C.   E.   Lockwood,   owner,   Kimball,  Neb. 


S0-ACRE  FARM,  $20  PER  ACRE,  $20 
cash  and  $20  per  month,  no  interest;  rich 
black  soil,  fine  land,  pure  water;  good 
title  Write  County  Surveyor,  Kimball, 
Neb. 


New  York 

WIDOW  MUST  SELL— 403  ACRES,  IN- 
cluding  36  choice  Holstein  cows,  crops: 
100  acres  valuable  timber,  fruit;  modern 
buildings,  worth  $7,000;  running  water. 
Price,  $10,000.  easy  terms.  Free  list. 
Ellis  Bros.,  Springville.  N.  Y. 


North  Dakota 

LARGE  OR  SMALL  TRACTS— MOUSE 
River  loop  land  for  cattle  ranching  and 
diversified  farming— direct  from  owners, 
$25  to  $30  per  acre,  payable  in  20  years; 
abundant  supply  hay  pasture  and  pure 
water;  good  soil  for  corn,  alfalfa,  other 
grains.    T.  L.  McDonald,  Towner,  N.  D. 


$2  AN  ACRE  DOWN— WE  SELL  ON 
the  crop  payment  plan  rich  North  Dakota 
land.  Ten  years  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the 
crops.  How  much  money  or  what  equip- 
ment have  you  to  start  with?  See  or 
write  the  owners,  Witt  H.  Brown  Co.,  5 
N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Mott, 
North  Dakota.  Can  you  take  somebody 
with  you? 


NORTH  DAKOTA.  LAMOURE 
ccunty,  champion  corn  county  of  the 
state.  Rich  lands,  yet  low  in  price.  We 
are  owners.  Tracts  any  size  to  suit. 
Easy  terms.  Catalogue  of  improved  and 
unimproved  prairie  lands  sent  free.  Spe- 
cial snaps  for  early  buyers.  Write 
Sheils  &  Weaver,  Drawer  F,  Edgeley, 
North  Dakota. 


Oregon 

$600  CASH  PUTS  YOU  ON  40  ACRES 
irrigated  land  at  Ontario,  Oregon;  all 
cleared,  plowed  and  ready  for  crop.  Al- 
falfa averages  seven  tons,  corn  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  per 
acre.  Exceptionally  fine  fruit  district 
Dong  terms,  low  interest  rate.  Write 
owners,  Oregon  &  Western  Colonization 
Co.,  536  Paxton  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


Texas 

TEXAS  SCHOOL  LAND  FOR  SALE 
by  the  state.  You  can  buy  good  land  at 
$2  per  acre;  pay  5c  per  acre  cash  and  no 
more  for  40  years,  but  3  per  cent  inter- 
est. Send  6c  postage  for  further  infor- 
mation. Investor  Pub.  Co.,  Dept.  30.  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


LANDS — Washington 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on'  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  Jf  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS!  GET  A  FA  KM 
home  in  the  rich  clover  and  com  belt  of 
northwestern  Wisconsin  along  New  Soo 
Line,  between  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  and 
Duluth-Superior.  Come  and  look  at  these 
places;  they're  bargains— No.  562,  80,  only 
3  miles  from  Centuria^  at  $2,600.  Neat 
house,  good,  small  barn,  13  acres  field. 
A  bargain.  No.  580,  160,  at  $2,000.  Some 
buildings,  field,  40  acres  natural  meadow, 
level,  6V2  miles  to  town.  No.  559.  40,  at 
$1,300,  3  miles  town  clay  loam  soil.  We 
also  have  many  others.  Send  for  map 
and  list.  Baker,  N-67,  St.  Croix  Falls, 
Wis. 

Wyoming 

HOMESTEAD— 320  ACRES  RICH  V Ill- 
gin  soil,  in  Converse  county,  Wyoming; 
near  thriving  towns  and  schools.  Loca- 
ting fee  reasonable.  Correspondence  in- 
vited-   Winslow,  Douglas,  Wyo. 


Miscellaneous 

ALFALFA,  CORN  AND  HOGS  ARE 
rapidly  making  farmers  in  the  southeast- 
ern states  wealthy.  The  south  is  the  new 
"corn  belt"  and  the  natural  realm  of 
"King  Alfalfa."  Act  quickly  while  land 
prices  are  so  extremely  low;  values  rap- 
idly advancing.  Farm  lists  and  "South- 
ern Field"  magazine  sent  free.  M  V. 
Richards,  Land  and  Ind.  Agt.,  Southern 
Rv.,  Room  94,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Farms  Wanted 

'  SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
ouyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Associa- 
tion, 69  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

WANTED  TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
who  has  good  farm  for  sale.  Send  de- 
scription and  price.  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P 
Cleveland.  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


SEEDS 

LAND  ROLLER— SAVE  SEED  AND 
increase  yield  20  to  50  per  cent.  Free  cir- 
culars on  surface  packer  mulcher,  pul- 
verizer and  rain  preserver.  Keller  Land 
Roller  Co.,  Kearney,  Neb. 

SEED  CORN— WHITE  AND  YET.:, 
varieties,  selected  and  graded.    Write  for 
samples    and    prices.    Edgewater  Farm, 
Waterloo,  Neb. 

DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS- 
60  cents  100,  $4.50  per  1.000,  prepaid  any- 
where.   W.  C.  Hebdon,  Blair,  Neb. 

I  GUARANTEE  95  PER  CENT  GER- 
mination,  but  the  corn  I  sell  tests  9<  or 
99  per  cent— Reid's  Yellow  Dent  and  Iowa 
Silvermine,  of  a  splendid  type  and  heavy 
yielders.  Qaulity  my  motto.  Paul 
Rohwer.  Waterloo.  Neb. 


SEED  CORN  — SELECT  STOCK; 
germination  guaranteed;  sample  on  re- 
quest.   Write  Quass  Bros.,  Ashland,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUXTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe   Bros.,   Chadron,  Neb. 

AM  A  PURE  SEED  CRANK  AND  A 
bocster  for  better  crops.  Can  supply  a 
limited  quantity  of  Hardy  Northern 
Clover.  99  per  cent  purity.  Also  care- 
fully bred  seed  corn  and  a  new  oat 
that  has  given  me  wonderful  yields.  J. 
J.  Piper,  Fairview  Farm,  Faribault. 
Minn. 

FOR  SALE— COTTONWOOD  TREES. 
$3  per  thousand.  James  Cassell.  Fremont. 
Neb. 

REGENERATED  SWEDISH  SELECT 
seed  oats.  65c  per  bushel:  also  seed  corn. 
Glen  Wilson.  Blair.  Neb. 

200  BUSHELS  FINEST  YELLOW 
Dent  seed  corn  in  the  world,  $2  bu.  J.  J. 
Kelser,  North  Bend.  Neb. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver.  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  Werter  DeVaughn, 
1614  Harney  St..  Omaha.  Neb. 

PURE  IOWA  GOLDMINE  SEED  CORN 
—Kiln  dried,  $2.50  per  bushel,  either  shelled 
or  ear.  Write  for  sample.  Miles  Albert. 
Leiah.  Neb. 


Please  mention  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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IT  WILL  CURE 

Hard  and  Contracted  Feet,  MudFever, 
Split  Hoofs,  Corns,  Grease  Heel.J 
Thrush,  Quarter  Crack,  Cuts,  Barb 
Wire  Wounds,  Sore  Teats  of  Cows, 
Ulcer,  etc. 
Our  Guarantee  is  on  the  Lid  of  Every  Can, 
I  have  sent  out  over  100,000  cans  the 
past  eight  months,  and  now  have  more 
than  that  number  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. You  need  it;  I  have  it  for  you, 
and  you  can  try  it  out  on  the  "before 
you  pay"  plan.  Now,  all  I  ask  is  a  fair, 
square  trialon  its  merits.  C.  G.  Phillips. 


is  a  preparation  you 


IMPLY  mail  me  the  coupon  below 
and  I'll  send  you  this  big  can  of  ^ 
Corona  Wool  Fat — the  greatest  prep- 
aration ever  put  on  the  market  for  Cracked  and 
Split  Hoofs,  Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Grease 
Heel,  Thrush,  Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Shoulders, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  etc.   I  want  to  prove  to 
you  before  you  pay  me  a  single  cent,  that  here 
can't  afford  to  be  without.    I  want  to  send 


Proof! 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

DearSirs:— I  received theCorona 
Wool  Fat  all  right  and  have  tried 
it  and  it  works  just  asyou  fecom^' 
mend  and  even  better.  My  horse 
was  sore  in  the  front  feet  and  she 
could  hardly  get  out  of  the  barn, 
and  in  two  weeks  time  she  im- 
proved so  much  that  she  was  as 
limber  as  ever,  and  our  blacksmith 
stated  that  he  never  saw  anything 
as  good  as  Corona  Wool  Fat. 
Sincerely,    T.  J.  Tishell. 

North  Rush,  N.  Y. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  have  had  several 
cans  of  your  Corona  Wool  Fat  and 
it  has  given  good  satisfaction,"  and 
as  I  was  unable  to  get  any  in  this 
section  I  wrote  to  you.  Please 
send  me  price  list  of  your  Corona 
Wool  Fat  Ointment.  I  used  it  on 
a  horse  that  had  a  very  bad  quarter 
crack,  and  by  spring  it  was  grown 
down  and  clear  out,  and  I  never 
let  him  stand  a  day  with  it.  I  think 
it  is  the.best  preparation  I  ever 
used  for  all  kinds  of  sores. 

Fred  Stout,  Monroe,  N.  J. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs :  —  I  am  very  well 
pleased  with  Corona  Wool  Fat, 
and  am  enclosing  you  remittance 
for  moreof  this  wonderful  product. 
It  is  great  stuff.  Yours  truly, 
Louis  J.  Dumont, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Wolverine,  Mich. 


you,  postpaid,  this  big  can  on 

20  Days'  Free  Trial 

I  want  to  show  you  that  you  can  keep  your  horse's  hoofs  in  the  finest  condition 
— take  out  all  foot  soreness,  cure  all  flesh  wounds,  etc.  and  do  it  quickly. 

I  want  you  to  try  this  wonderful  healing  ointment  at  my  risk — not  yours. 
Try  it  on  any  case  you  have— apply  part  or  all  of  it.  At  the  end  of  20  days 
if  you  are  perfectly  satisfied,  send  me  only  50c  for  the  big  trial  can.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied,  tell  me  so  and  you  won't  owe  me  a  penny. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT 

The  Wonderful  Healing  Ointment 

is  extracted  from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep  and  is  the  only  remedy  that 
will  penetrate  the  shell  of  a  horse's  hoof — take  out  the  soreness  and  grow  new 
hoof.  Corona  Wool  Fat  does  not  burn,  blister  or  cause  suffering.  It  is  a 
cooling,  healing,  penetrating  ointment,  quick  in  action,  heals  without  leaving 
Read  these  letters— we  have  thousands  more  like  them: 


a  scar. 

Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — Corona  Wool  Fat  is  the 
best  thing  I  have  ever  used  for  hard  and 
contracted  feet  of  horses.  I  have  used  about 
all  kinds. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  D.  Jamison, 

Bridgewater,  Maine. 
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Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen :  — Corona  Wool  Fat 
is  just  the  stuff  for  my  bank  mules 
feet  as  it  keeps  the  bank  water 
from  cracking  their  feet  and  get- 
ting sore.  Enclosed  find  remit- 
tance for  $3  for  which  send  me 
a  ten  pound  pail.  Yours  truly, 
WV  F.  Williams, 
New  Sharon,  Iowa. 


20  Day's  Free  Trial  COUPON 

CORONA  MFG.  CO.,     "206  Corona  Block. 
Kenton,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  the  trial  can  of  your 
Corona  Wool  Fat.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  use  this 
for  20  days  in  accordance  with  directions,  and  if  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  results  1  will  send  you  50  cents  to  pay  for 
it.   If  it  does  not  do  as  you  claim  I  will  owe  you  nothing. 


Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — I  like  Corona  Wool  Fat.  I 
think  it  is  fine  to  heal  sores  and  cuts,  and 
can  truly  recommend  it  to  any  one  needing 
a  good  healing  salve. 

Yours  truly,  . 

Dewitt  Conrad, 
23  State  St.,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Send  No  Money— Simply  Mail  Coupon 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  When  you  receive  the  Corona  Wool  Fat 
— try  it — watch  results — then  if  satisfied  send  me  only  50c — if  not  satisfied,  just 
write  and  tell  me  so  and  I'll  charge  you  nothing.  Write  for  the  big  trial 
can  now.  Remember,  I  send  it  postpaid. /You  risk  nothing  in  testing  it. 
Will  keep  your  horses  in  working  condition  and  put  them  in  selling 
condition.    I  take  all  the  risk— send  today.  . 


Cracked  Hoofs 
Before  and  After 
Using  Corona 
Wool  Fat 


k 


Corona  Heals  Barb  Wlr# 
Cuts  Smoothly 


k 


Corona  Mfg.  Co., 


C.  G.  Phillips, 
Manager 


Name . 


Address 


Count} 


Slate. 


4206  Corona  Blk.,  Kenton.  0. 

Corona 
Wool  Fat 

Is  Fine 
For  Jack 

Sores 
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A  Oad  Cafto  of  Scratches 


Blacksmiths  are  using  Corona  Wool  Fat.    Don't  expert* 
lake  sure  of  a  quick  cure  by  using  Corona  Wool  Fat.    There  is  no  oilier 
remedy  or  healing  ointment  that  will  do  the  work  as  well. 


IOO  OOO  Farrncrs»  Stockmen  and 


C.  G.  PHILLIPS. 
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EN  •  OF  -  THE  •  FARM  • 

Five  Cents  the  Copy                   Omaha,  March  14,  1914                            Number  692 

The  General 
sayss- 

Be   Sure    you're  Certain-teed— 

then  go  ahead. 

Roof  every  building  on  your 
farm — house,  barn,  silo,  granary, 
machine  shed— everything  with 

Certain- teed 

ROOFING 

This  15-year-guarantee  label  Is 
on  every  roll  or  crate — and  the 
three  bigsrest  roofing' mills  in  the  world 
back  up  the  guarantee. 
No  roofing  "test"  proves  anything. 
This  label  is  your  insurance. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain. teed 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
tho  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.,    -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing;. 


How  Much  Per  Day  Do  You 
Pay  for  Rubber  Footwear?  ', 

The  price  you  pay  for  Rubber 
Footwear  metmenothinuunless  ; 
you  figure  how  many  days  that  j 
footwear  in  going  to  last. 

Figure  the  number  of  days* 
.wear  that  "Bali-Band"  Rubber 

Footwear  given  and  you  will 

eee  why  eight  million  men  | 

wear  it. 


Every  year  wo  put  Into  there 
goods  money  that  wo  might  be 
putting  into  our  pockets—but 
„  our  record  is  that  the  quality 
5%.  of  "Hall-Band"  is  still  the 
highest;  the  fit,  finest;  the 
^  wear,  longest.      Look  for 
the  Red  Ball  when  buying 
k  —  soid  by  45.000  dealers.  II 
your  dealer  can't  sup- 
ply, write  us.  Write 
anyway  for  free  lllus- 
trated  booklet  ahou& 
••Bali-Band"  Foot, 
wear.  ! 

Mlshawaka  Woolas 
Mig.  Company 
337  Wafer  Slree? 
^Mlshatuka,  Indiana 

L"  T/ii  H-utt  Thrts 
P,i}s  Millie 

I**  OuiU.n: 


Baseball  Outfit  FREE 


DAVC  T  Here  Is  your 
chance  to  get 


a  fine  baseball  outfit,  consisting 
of  complete  suit,  including  shirt, 
pants,  cap  and  belt,  good  quality, 
extra  well  eewed,  or  combination 
of  big  catcher's  mitt,  fielder's 
glove,  catcher's  mask  ( extra 
strong  and  durable  )  and  rubber 
center  ball,  big  league  style,  or 
fine  chest  protector.  Will  Not 
Cost  One  Cent.  Send  your 
Dame  and  we  will  send  you  8 
set  of  our  fine  pictures  to  dispose 
of  at  25  cents  each.  Send  us  the 
$2  you  collect  and  for  your 
tronhlo  will  send  you  outfit  as 
described.  WHITE  TODAY 
for  pictures.  No  harm  done. 
I  take  bark  what  you  can't  sell. 

M.  0.  Seitz,;JM  81  Chicago 


Get  Catalog  and  Trial  Otter* 


[Get  C 
FA1 
4-H.  1 


FARM  CUSHMAN 

4-H.  P.  All -Purpose  Engine 


Does  everything  any  4-h.  p.  engine 
does  and  somethings  no  other  engine 
can  do.  The  Original  Binder  Engine. 
Also  2-cylinder  6  h.  t>.  up  to  20  h.  p. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2,0:<7  N  Street,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


DON'T  BUY  KHERSON  OATS 

that  lias  barley  in  it.  We  have  it  pure. 
70c  per  bushel  In  20-bushel  lots  or  more 
jiai-'H  free. 

AYE  BROS.,  -  Box  3,  Blair,  Nebraska. 

Twentieth  Cfntury  Farmer  will 
not  knowingly  accept  for  publication 
any  ad ver  tisement  (hat  in  meant  to 

deceive  or  mislead  its  leaders  in  any 
nay.  Kindl)  Inform  lis  of  any  Ad- 
vertiser who  Aoeu  not  do  as  he  ad- 
vert ises, 
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t  —-y  ^UO.M  now  on  for  several  weeks  there  will  be  many  calves 
I  J  born  Into  the  world.  Calves  are  valuable  property  in 
these  days  of  high  prices  for  breeding  stock,  dairy 
stock,  beef  and  veal.  They  are  worth  a  little  .extra 
care  and  attention.  There  have  been  many  inquiries  sent  to  us 
recently  regarding  the  care  of  the  new-born  calf  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  dreaded  calf  disease — white  scours.  We  believe 
a  good  article,  from  a  practical  man  who  has  had  experience 
covering  many  years  in  raising  calves  of  both  beef  and  dairy 
breeds,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  our  readers  at  this  time.  In 
our  next  issue  this  yery  practical  article  will  be  published.  You 
may  rely  upon  the  advice  Kiven.  as  the  writer  has  had  occasion, 
both  on  the  range  ami  in  the  dairy  barn,  to  practice  what  he 
preaches,  and  speaks  from   an  experience  covering  many  years. 


PERFECTION 
METAL  SILO 

Chosen  by  Men 
of  Experience 


Eight  >c:irs  in  use.  Proved  and 
Perfect/.  Makes  l>et,t  SiliiK«  (Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  Tent). 
Permanently  Proof  AguinMt  Crack- 
ing, Shrinking;  ami  Blowing  Down. 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 
And  Paid-Up  Insurance  Against 
Cyclones,  Windstorms 
and  Tornadoes. 

Air  Tight  nnd  Water  Tight. 
Weather,  Wind,  Fire,  Light- 
ning and  Vermin  Proof.  No 
Guys  or  Cables;  No  Hoops 
to  Tighten.    No  Worry,  Cure 

or  Annoyance  of  Any  Kind. 
BIG  NEW  BOOK,  "Turn- 
ing Cornstalks  Into  Cash." 
FREE.  Written  by  Farm- 
ers. Full  of  Dollars  and 
Cents  Information.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

PERFECTION  METAL  SILO  CO. 

Jefferson,  Topeka, 


How  To  Buy 

A  S  i  tmO  -MSife 


■Br 


'  T  TSE  the  same  jadgroent  buying 

II  a  silo  that  you  would  in  pur- 
chasing- machinery  about  the 
farm,  and  you'll  get  a  silo  that  is 
fire-proof  and  frost -proof  —  one 
that  will  not  rot,  rust,  warp  or 
crumbls — one  that  needs  no  paint 
or  trouble  •  making  hoops  —  one 
that  is  wind-proof,  strong,  dur- 
able— one  that  will  last  forover. 
If  you  buy  a  silo  that  lacks  one  of 
these  particulars,  you  will  regret 
your  purchase. 

So  far  as  we  know  the 

Davenport  "Iowa"  Silo 

—built  o,*  patented. hollow»  curved,  vitrified  clay  blocks 
(patented  under  Pat.  No.  1,038,467)  is  the  only  silo  that 
can  claim  all  the'  above  advantages.     ~  * 

Progressive  Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 
New  Silo  Book -lOst*  Published  .  FREE 

to  everyone  on  request.  Book  JbHmful  of  silage  ariti  sito  facta 
you  ought  to  know  Treata  whole  subject  in  a  fair,  frank  and 
impartial  manner.  Get  it  and  be  guided  correctly  in  your  silo 
purchase.   Ask  for  oew  edition  wben  writing.  Address 

Davenport  brick  &  tile  company 

338  W.  3rd  St.  JOHN  (ERWM.0,  Sec'r,  Davenport,  Iowa 


Care  of  New-Born  Calves 


Build  with  Tile 

And  use  "The  Strongest  Tile  in  the 
World."   Think  o£  the  advantages 
,  over    frame   construction!  Fire- 
,  proof  walls;   frost  and  moisture 
proof.   No  painting.    No  rotting 
of  materials.    Warmer  building  in 
winter.   Saves  animal  heat,  which 
saves  feed.    Better  results  with 
same  amount  of  feed  or  same  re- 
sults with  less  feed.  Use 

DENISON 

Load  Bearing  Ti!e 

Non-continuous  mortar  joints.   As  cheap 
\as  frame  construction.  Ash  your  Lum- 
\  ber  Dealer  toshotoyou  samples,  oi 
\  write  to  us  for  complete  intormation. 
V  I  EON  CITY  BRICK  AND  TILE  COMPANY 
Depfl.  o  Mason  City,  low 


Cement  Silo  Builders 

Should  write  for  information  about 
my  new  forms  and  form  lifter. 
Easy  to  operate,  safe  and  insuie; 
perfect  work.  I  will  figure  with 
you  on  building  \  our  Cement  3iIo. 
Write 

J.  M.  Baier,  Elmo,  Kan. 

(Shipping1  Point,  Abilene,  Kan.) 


(la  so  I  me  and  Oil  Engines 


BUIL 1  up  to  a  standard,  not  down 
to  a  price.     Made  for  long  a 
satisfactory  service.    Have  all  mode 
improvements  and  contain  more  drop^ 
forged  and  case  hardened  parts  than  any  oilier  nuke. 
High  grade  built-in  Sumter  magneto,  perle*  t  balance 
no  vibration.  The  Frost  King  is  a  <JU  AUTY  Xingin< 
lor  fanners  who  know  the  value  of  good  tools.  Port- 
able, Semi-Portable  and  Stationary  2 to 50  II  P.  Haiked! 
by  exceptionally  strong  guarantee.  Write  lor  free  book  \ 
"Tltll    POWHK    Til  AT  llACKSl 
TUB  MoilKKN  I- AltMTtK"  aud  j 
of  nearest  de 
THE  JOHN  UUS0H  MFG.  CO. 
204  Norihaesl  St. 
Neil  Holsliln,  Wis. 
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Making  and  Marketing  Good  Farm  Butter 


There  is  Always  Demand  for  Al  Country  Butter  Put  Up  in  Neat  Packages 


N  THESE  days  of  creameries  scat- 
tered over  the  country  butter- 
making  on  the  farm  is  less  com- 
mon than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
On  many  farms  no  butter  is  being 
made  at  all;  on  others  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  butter  made  and  a 
good  market  is  found  for  it  in  some  neighbor- 
ing town.  Country  butter  is  conceded  to  be 
far  better  than  the  best  of  creamery  butter, 
if  it  is  good  country  butter.  Frequently  the 
country  butter  on  sale  in  the  city  markets  is 
far  poorer  in  quality  than  the  cheapest  reno- 
vated butter.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
The  first  is  tbat  care  and  cleanliness  are  not 
observed  in  the  making,  and  the  second  is  that 
after  good  butter  reaches  the  market  in  the 
city  it  is  often  placed  in  a  refrigerator  with  in- 
ferior butter  and  absorbs  odors  and  tastes  from 
it.  This  second  reason  is  out  of  the  power  of 
the  farm,  butter-maker  to  remedy  except  in  so 
far  as  he  may  place  his  product  in  sealed  pack- 
ages which  will  keep  out  foreign  odors. 

Where  the  farm  is  near  the  town  or  city  it 
is  often  possible  to  get  regular  customers  who 
will  buy  direct  and  thus  save  the  middleman's 
profit.  If  good,  sweet  butter  is  furnished 
these  patrons  regularly  they  will  not  only  con- 
tinue to  buy  it,  but  will  recommend  it  to  their 
friends,  so  that  the  demand  for  this  class  of 
butter,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  usually 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  customer  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
good  country  butter.  There  is  plenty  of  coun- 
try butter  on  these  small  markets,  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  not  good. 

Causes  of  Defects 

The  commonest  defects  of  farm  butter  are 
due  to  bad  flavors,  lack  of  uniformity  in  color 
and  salt  and  poor  packages.  The  causes  of 
these  defects  are  lack  of  cleanliness  and  atten- 
tion to  details.  Since  more  than  one  billion 
pounds  of  butter  are  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States,  every  butter-maker  should  try  to 
avoid  these  faults. 

Good  butter  cannot  be  made  from  anything 
except  clean,  pure  cream.  To  get  good,  clean 
cream  the  milk  must  be  clean.  To  avoid  dirt 
in  milk,  keep  the  cows  on  pasture  if  possible; 
do  not  feed  dry,  dusty  feed  before  milking,  and 
clean  the  cows'  udders  with  a  damp  cloth;  keep 
the  milk  vessels,  the  separator  and  the  cream 
cans  sweet  and  clean  by  cleaning  with  warm 
water,  scalding  and  airing  well  every  time  they 
are  used.    Never  mix  warm  and  cold  cream. 

Keeping  Cream  Cool 
Cream  keeps  well  in  running  water  from 
springs  or  wells.  When  kept  in  caves,  cellars 
and  other  poorly  ventilated  places  it  develops 
bad  odors  and  butter  of  a  poor  quality  results. 
A  good  place  in  which  to  keep  the  milk  and 
cream  is  a  tank  through  which  the  water  for 
the  live  stock  of  the  farm  passes.  If  the  milk 
house  is  built  near  the  well,  preferably  just 
south  of  the  pump,  and  a  pipe  to  carry  the 


water  directly  to  the  bottom  of  a  cooling  tank 
with  an  overflow  pipe  from  near  the  top  empty- 
ing into  the  stock  tank  is  installed  the  dairy 
products  can  be  be  kept  from  10  to  20  degrees 
cooler  than  in  the  cellar.  Cream  kept  in  this 
way  is  always  in  good  condition,  and  butter 


A  Tribute  to  the  Cow 


|OST  potent  of  all  single  -Influ- 
ences in   the  building  of  this, 
the  mightiest  nation  in  history, 
J^^^MI    is  the  cow.    Her  sons  drew  the 

  plows    which    first  cultivated 

the  land  of  the  new  world,  hauled  to 
market  the  products  of  the  field,  and 
with  slow  energy  moved  the  chattels 
and  household  goods  beyond  the  moun- 
tains to  new  homes  in  the  farther  west. 

They  supplied  the  beef,  which  is  the 
food  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  race  that 
was  never  conquered  since  history  be- 
gan. They  furnished  the  shoes  of  the 
pioneers  who  trod  the  unknown  wilds 
and  made  of  them  the  farmsteads  and 
cities  of  our  present  enlightenment. 
They  gave  the  clothes  and  robes  to  pro- 
tect the  pioneer  against  the  destroying 
blasts  of  winter  and  made  commerce  pos- 
sible before  the  railroad  was.  They  cov- 
ered the  chair  upon  which  he  sat,  filled 
the  mattress  upon  which  he  slept  and 
glued   the   furniture  which  he  used. 

The  old  cow  is  mother  of  the  whole 
bovine  race  and  foster  mother  of  half 
the  human  race.  From  the  roadside 
weed  she  manufactures  the  most  nour- 
ishing of  human  foods.  She  is  the 
ready  aid  of  the  farmer,  the  pet  of  the 
rich  man  and  the  ever-present  help  of 
the  poor.  She  is  the  economist  of  the 
people  and  the  conservator  of  their  re- 
sources. She  partakes  of  the  grass  of 
the  field  and  leaves  the  farm  the  richer 
for  her  presence. 

As  she  helped  to  develop  the  farm 
from  the  wilderness,  and  as  she  ate  of 
its  first  fruits,  so  she  will  renew  the  life 
of  the  soil  and  make  a  still  greater  ag- 
riculture possible. 

In  all  our  history  the  cow  has  been 
man's  closest  friend  and  benefactor- 
Upon  her  products  are  built  the  great 
business  interests  which  center  in  the 
stock  yards,  the  creameries,  the  shoe 
factories,  the  harness  shops  and  the 
mills. 

Take  away  the  cow  and  our  banks 
would  close,  our  graveyards  yawn  and 
the  wheels  of  commerce  would  cease  to 
turn.  Foster  and  care  for  her  and  busi- 
ness flourishes,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  conserved  and  she  becomes  the  cus- 
todian of  the  nation's  prosperity. 


made  from  it  never  has  a  strong,  bitter  taste. 
Cream  absorbs  bad  odors  readily,  so  coal  oil 
and  spoiled  or  strong-smelling  meats  and  veg- 
etables should  be  kept  away  from  the  milk 
house. 

Normally  enough   bacteria  are  present  in 


cream  to  ripen  it,  but  sometimes  starters  are 
added.  Starters  tend  to  give  the  butter  a  uni- 
form flavor,  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  cream 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  butter.  Start- 
ers are  of  two  kinds — natural  and  artificial. 
Artificial  starters  are  manufactured  in  bacteri- 
ological laboratories,  and  can  be  bought  on  the 
market.  Natural  starters  include  the  follow- 
ing: Skim  milk,  buttermilk,  whole  milk  and 
ripened  cream.  Any  of  these  materials  give 
the  desired  results  provided  they  are  absolutely 
clean  and  have  present  in  them  considerable 
numbers  of  the  acid-producing  bacteria. 

Flavor  and  appearance  indicate  in  cream, 
the  proper  degree  of  ripeness  for  producing  the 
best  butter.  An  acid  test  is  used  in  creameries. 
Apparatus  and  directions  for  this  test  can  be 
bought  from  any  good  dairy  supply  house. 
During  the  ripening,  cream  needs  frequent, 
thorough  stirrings  so  that  the  butter-fat  and 
the  bacteria  will  be  equally  distributed  through 
all  parts  of  the  cream. 

How  and  When  to  Churn 
The  per  cent  of  butter-fat  in  the  cream,  the 
fullness  and  speed  of  the  churn,  the  breed  of 
the  cows,  their  feed  and  the  acidity  of  the 
cream  all  influence  the  process  of  churning. 
Cream  from  certain  cows  churns  more  easily 
than  that  from  others.  The  proper  churning 
temperature  is  between  50  and  60  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, depending  on  conditions.  Cream  kept 
several  days  before  qhurning  should  be  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  about  50  degrees.  Several 
hours  before  churning  the  cream  should  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  70  and  kept 
at  that  temperature  a  few  hours  and  then 
cooled  gradually  to  about  60,  or  lower.  After 
two  or  three  hours  at  this  temperature  the 
cream  is  in  condition  to  churn  without  becom- 
ing frothy. 

In  churning,  the  object  is  to  make  the  small 
particles  of  butter-fat  scattered  throughout  the 
milk  serum  unite  in  granules  of  a  certain  size. 
Granules  about  the  size  of  corn  kernels  or  peas 
allow  the  complete  removal  of  the  buttermilk 
and  an  even  distribution  of  the  salt.  Also,  the 
butter  is  of  better  texture  when  the  granules 
are  of  the  proper  size.  The  proper  size  can  be 
secured  by  stopping  the  churn  frequently  after 
the  butter  breaks. 

In  a  full  churn  the  agitation  and  concussion 
are  limited.  If  the  amount  of  cream  is  too 
small  for  the  churn  considerable  cream  sticks 
to  the  sides  of  the  churn  and  fails  to  receive 
the  same  agitation  as  the  rest.  With  a  barrel 
churn  one-third  to  one-half  full  the  best  results 
are  obtained.  When  such  a  churn  is  revolved 
too  rapidly  the  oream  stays  in  one  end  of  the 
churn;  if  it  is  revolved  too  slowly  the  cream 
flows  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  the  butter 
granules  fail  to  form.  The  speed  should  be 
regulated  so  as  to  give  the  cream  the  greatest 
amount  of  movement  possible. 

To  remove  the  buttermilk  after  granules  of 
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Whitcomb  Riley  had  a  birthday  just  a  little  while  ago; 
When  they  said  that  he  was  sixty,  right  away  I  answered  "No  " 
For  I've  read  all  Riley's  verses,  everything  he  ever  sold 
An'  I  couldn't  think  of  Riley— Whitcomb  Rilev— gettin'  old 
I  had  always  thought  of  Riley  as  a  sunburned  Hoosier  kid  ' 
Guess  I  thought  he  still  went  BWimmin'  like  the  other  youngsters  did 
bo  this  talk  or  sixty  birthdays  almost  sounded  like  a  knock— 
Until  I  recalled  his  poem  about  fodder  in  the  shock. 

Yes,  I  guess  J.  Whitcomb  Riley  must  be  sixty,  anyway 
For  the  farmers  don't  leave  fodder  lyin'  out  in  shocks  today 
They  aon't  leave  their  biggest  asset  out,  exposed  to  sun  and  rains 
And  then  try  to  fatten  cattle  on  the  fiber  that  remains, 
Of  course,  they  might  have  done  it  back  when  Hector  was  a  pup 
But  since  that  time  another  breed  of  farmers  has  come  up— 
Men  who  realize  it's  up  to  them  to  really  feed  their  stock, 
And  a  frost  is  on  the  farmer  who  puts  fodder  in  the  shock. 

Oh,  the  Indian  summer  wakens  just  as  glad  a  thrill  in  mo 
As  it  did  in  any  farmer  in  the  fall  of  '63. 

All  the  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Berkshires,  too,  are  glad  that 
they're  alive. 

And  the  cattle,  fed  on  silage— well,  you  ought  to  see  'em 
thrive! 

All  the  feed  I'll  need  this  winter  in  my  silo  has  been  placed 
Where  none  of  its  good  qualities  can  ever  go  to  waste; 
There  it  stands,  my  concrete  silo,  built  as  solid  as  a  rock, 
So  the  frost  can  come,  and  welcome.;  I've  no  fodder  in  tho 

the  shock. 


IB  ,,B-  a  .»,'. 


What  Silos  Are  Doing  for  Southwest  Texas 


HE  "silo  town"  is  going  to  be  an  in- 
teresting result  of  the  advent  in 
southwest  Texas  of  these  wonder- 
ful  means   fcr   conserving  green 
food   for   cattle.     Silo   towns  are 
al,readiy     developing.     They  are 
going  to  be  queer  looking  places,  to  be  sure, 
but  business  will  be  good  in  the  silo  towns,  and 
civic  beauty  will  have  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  silo  in  south- 
west Texas  are  the  cattlemen,  and  they  don't 
(raise  the  raw  material  for  silage.  Consequently 
they  make  contracts  with  the  farmers  to  pay 
them  $3  a  ton  for  certain  quantities  of  green 
stuff.  Then  the  cattlemen  build  their  own 
silos.  Some  have  as  many  as  fifty,  and  when 
the  movement  is  more  generally  developed  than 
at  present  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
larger  ranches  will  need  several  hundred  large 
silos  to  feed  their  cattle.  They  tend  to  con- 
gregate the  silos  in  towns  because  of  the  fact 
that  cattle  are  shipped  in  and  out  by  rail  to  be 
fed  and  then  moved  on  to  market.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  a  town  with  a  hundred  or 
more  large  silos  will  be  an  important  trading 
point  for  tho  farmers — a  place  where  many 
cattlemen  will  come  during  the  year,  and  an 
Important  shipping  station.  Such  is  the  situa- 
tion In  this  section  of  the  state  that  silos  alone 
(4) 


might  prove  the  foundation  for  the  existence 
of  a  town. 

The  Texas  cattleman  and  farmer  have  not 
wasted  love  on  one  another  in  the  past.  That 
spirit  of  unfriendliness    has    shown    itself  in 
many  ways  to  the  detriment  of  all  concerned 
and  the  country  in  general,    but    the  silo  has 
proven  the  bond  of  unity  between  the  farmer 
and  stockman,  and  this  section  looks  forward 
to  a  new  era  of  development  in  consequence. 
In  the  old  days  the  stockman  frequently  had  to 
move  his  cattle  to  north  Texas  or  Oklahoma 
when  pastures  were  dry.     In  recent  years  it  has 
been  diffioult  for  him  to  fatten  cattle  on  his 
place  because  the  price  of  cottonseed  products 
has  been  rising  so   rapidly  and  the  situation 
was  becoming  difficult  in  the    extreme.  Now 
at  one  stroke  he  finds  himself    freed    of  the 
nightmare   of   sun-scorched   pastures,  railroad 
freight  for  starving  cattle,  glutted  markets  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.    With  silage  he  can  fat- 
ten his  cattle  with  much  less  cottonseed  meal, 
and,  altogether,  he  is  beginning  to  think  his 
farmer  friend  is  a  most  worthy  citizen.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  farmers  of  this  territory  are 
blessed  with  rich  soil  and  irrigation  facilities  at 
reasonable  cost,  but  find  themselves  so  far  from 
the  markets    that    their     perishable  produce 
growln  at  great  cost  under  intensive  methods 
does  not  always  bring  profitable  returns.  They 
have  yet  to  struggle  with  the  marketing  prob- 


lem and  to  win  a  secure  place  in  the  larger 
markets  for  their  stuff  at  certain  seasons.  In 
the  meantime,  they  want  something  to  depend 
upon  as  certain  money.  The  cattleman  with 
his  silo  offers  them  a  profitable  price  for  the 
crop  that  they  can  raise  the  most  of  for  the 
least  money  and  with  the  least  attention.  Or- 
dinary land  under  irrigation  will  produce 
eighteen  tons  of  green  Kaffir  to  the  acre  and 
give  two  cuttings  a  year.  Three  times  thirty- 
six  is  108,  which  is  the  number  of  dollars  gross 
return  per  acre  the  farmer  gets  for  this  crop 
in  a  season.     This  is  nearly  all  profit. 

While  the  truck  growers  have  dotted  south- 
west Texas  with  green  patches,  the  territory  is 
so  large  that  it  is  still  essentially  a  cattle  coun- 
try, and  must  remain  so  for  many  years.  It 
will  take  a  long  time  for  the  man  with  the  hoe 
to  win  all  this  fertile  land.  Moreover,  there  is 
much  of  it  that  never  will  be  good  for  anything 
but  range.  Thus  there  is  prospect  that  this 
arrangement  between  farmers  and  cattlemen 
will  go  on  indefinitely.  The  only  obstacle  in 
the  way  now  is  that  the  farmers  cannot  raise 
all  the  green  stuff  the  cattlemen  would  like  to 
buy.  As  the  business  gets  better  established 
and  the  number  of  silos  in  the  most  favored 
towns  increases  there  are  going  to  be  some 
strange  looking  municipalities  in  Texas.  But 
business  will  be  good  there. 

CHESTER  T.  CROWELL. 


Dairying  Methods  for  City  Milk  Supply 

How  An  Iowa  Man  Has  Built  Up  a  Good  Business  in  this  Line 


HE    dairy    industry    might  very 

T properly  be  termed  a  diversified 
industry.  It  has  more  special 
phases  of  operation  than  any 
other  line  of  work  associated 
with  agriculture.  With  the  cow 
as  its  basis  of  operation,  it  builds 
to  suit  the  fancies  and  inclinations  of  the  oper- 
ator. We  see  the  creamery  gathering  cream 
here  and  there  from  the  farmer-dairyman  for 
the  manufacture  of  butter  for  the  city  trade, 
the  big  commercial  butter  trade  of  the  world. 
We  see  the  more  centralized  effort  of  the  farm 
dairy,  where  a  larger  number  of  cows  are  kept 
and  where  the  business  efforts  of  the  farm  are 
being  devoted  mainly  to  the  production  of  cream 
to  be  sold  and  shipped  direct  to  the  large  city 
creamery.  We  see  the  farm  dairy  spirit  taking 
hold  in  every  community  in  almost  every  state, 
in  a  small  and  modest  way  at  first,  where  there 
are  but  a  few  cows  kept  on  the  farm  and  where 
the  cream  s'eparator  has  been  installed  and  a 
few  gallons  of  cream  gathered  each  day  for  con- 
tribution to  the  great  flow  of  butter-fat  that  is 
constantly  going  out  from  the  farm,  and  in  its 
stead  is  being  replaced  by  millions  of  dollars, 
the  produce  of  the  factory,  the  labor  of  the  city. 
Family  Cow  the  Foundation 
We  see  the  dairy  industry  represented  by 
the  city  milk  supply,  where  thousands  of  cows 
are  used  within  easy  reach  of  the  retail  distrib- 
uting centers  of  each  of  our  large  cities  and 
where  the  most  energetic  effort  is  being  put 
forth  to  compel  purity,  sanitation  and  general 
good  condition  of  the  milk  supply.  And  we  see 
the  old  family  cow  that  is  in  use  everywhere  in 
her  individual  effort  contributing  to  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  mankind,  where  milk  is 
the  recognized  basis  of*human  nutrition,  the  es- 
sential in  food  supply. 

This  old  family  cow,  the  noblest  work  in 
animal  creation,  the  most  dependable  support  of 
man,  as  she  has  been  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  is  still  found  standing  upon  her  individ- 
ual record  in  her  neighborhood,  which  she  has 
acquired  by  common  contest  and  without  com- 
petition— "the  queen  of  the  realm"  within  the 
estimation  of  the  family  who  has  learned  to 
appreciate  her  value  beyond  any  expression  that 
words  could  convey. 

Milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  form  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  food  supply  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence but  that  this  will  not  only  continue,  but 
will  grow  and  develop  into  a  more  widespread 
and  urgent  demand  as  the  years  go  by.  The 
dairy  business  offers  great  opportunities  alike 
to  both  rich  and  poor.  There  is  no  investment 
of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars  in 
land  and  live  stock  that  will  yield  a  larger  or 
surer  profit  than  the  well  managed  dairy  enter- 
prise, be  it  large  or  small. 

City  Dairyman  Regulated 
The  city  milk  supply  is  the  most  exacting 
feature  of  the  dairy  enterprise.  It  encounters 
more  stringent  regulations  in  the  matter  of  in- 
spection of  the  health  of  cows,  cleanliness  and 
sanitation  of  the  barns  and  premises,  the  han- 
dling of  the  milk,  etc.,  than  any  other  feature 
of  the  dairy  proposition.  It  is  usually  based 
more  upon  a  cash  investment  of  plant  and  all 
its  equippage  than  the  other  forms  of  dairy 
operation,  and  therefore  demands  a  more  rigid 
and  energetic  system  of  management  in  order 
to  make  it  yield  a  profit.  The  shifting  of  the 
milking  stock,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  paying 
yield  from  each  of  the  cows  employed,  is  a  fea- 
ture that  has  forced  an  element  of  beef-pro- 
ducing industry  into  the  dairy  work  in  order  to 
dispose  more  profitably  of  the  declining  milkers. 

The  city  dairyman  who  furnishes  milk  for 
the  daily  supply  of  family  trade  of  the  town  or 


city  must  become  a  feeder  of  beef  as  well  as  a 
producer  of  milk,  and  this  feature  of  the  dairy 
industry  has  become  a  more  complex  proposi- 
tion in  its  successful  management  than  any  other 
phase  of  this  very  important  work — milk  sup- 
ply for  the  family. 

Direct  to  Consumer 

In  -  the  investigation  of  this  feature  of  the 
dairy  business  our  attention  was  recently  di- 
rected to  an  Iowa  milk  dairy,  in  Pottawattamie 
county,  which  has  developed  within  recent  years 
into  one  of  the  points  of  supply  for  the  family 
trade  of  Council  Bluffs.  This  dairy  enterprise, 
while  established  as  a  farm  dairy  and  operated 
on  a  farm  outside  of  city  influences  and  regu- 
lations, markets  its  entire  product  in  the  city 


servance  In  this  barn  is  strictly  up  to  date,  and 
the  appliances  for  economy  and  saving  of  la- 
bor have  been  a  feature  carefully  planned  in  the 
building  and  the  adding  of  conveniences  to 
carry  on  the  dairy  work. 

Cows  Milked  Mechanically 
The  greatest  labor  saver,  however,  and  the 
crowning  feature  in  sanitation,  is  the  system  of 
milking  that  Mr.  Skodsholm  has  recently  in- 
stalled. This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
mechanical  milker.  This  machine  has  now  been 
perfected  until  its  action  seems  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  comfort  of  the  cow,  and  in- 
stead of  annoying  her  or  causing  any  uneasi- 
ness she  rather  enjoys  the  milking  operation  by 
this  mechanical  device.    There  were  forty  big, 


Milking    Time    in    the    Skodsholm  Dairy  Hani 


by  means  of  grocery  trade  and  wagon  delivery 
to  the  family.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by 
Otto  Skodsholm,  the  founder  of  the  plant,  who 
had  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  a  family  supply  of 
clean,  wholesome  milk. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  and  am- 
bition of  producing  a  strictly  clean  and  health- 
ful quality  of  milk,  Mr.  Skodsholm  commenced 
planning  sanitary  accommodations  for  the  feed- 
ing and  stabling  of  his  cows  and  the  handling 
of  his  milk,  in  order  to  bring  his  product  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  sanitation.  In  this 
he  commenced  with  a  concrete  base  for  his 
barn,  making  his  floors,  gutters,  mangers  and 
entire  base  so  that  he  could  apply  hot  or  cold 
water  to  every  square  foot  of  space  it  contained, 
and  through  this  system  of  flushing  and  sewer- 
age for  carrying  this  water  off  he  is  enabled  to 
cleanse  it  thoroughly.  He  also  has  a  spraying 
system,  which  is  operated  from  the  working 
head  by  the  same  gasoline  power  that  he  uses 
in  spraying  the  entire  inside  of  the  barn,  cows 
and  all,  with  a  disinfectant  as  often  as  is  deemed 
advisable. 

The  cows  receive  their  drinking  water  in  the 
cement  trough  in  the  manger.  All  surplus 
water  is  drained  off  by  means  of  pulling  a  plug, 
which  readily  carries  the  water  to  the  main 
sewer  and  thence  to  the  cesspool,  several  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  barn,  where  it  is  pumped 
out  at  intervals,  to  be  used  as  fertilizer  for 
growing  crops  on  the  farm.    The  sanitary  ob- 


healthy,  robust  cows  in  this  barn  when  we  vis- 
ited it  that  had  been  regularly  milked  by  this 
mechanical  milker  for  months,  and  the  manager 
asserted  that  these  cows  invariably  milked  bet- 
ter and  manifested  more  satisfaction  since  the 
milker  had  been  used  on  them  than  previously. 

As  an  illustration  he  cited  periods  of  a  few 
days,  when  something  would  occur  with  the 
power,  that  the  hand  milking  had  to  be  resorted 
to,  and  a  very  pronounced  discomfort  was  ex- 
hibited by  many  of  the  cows,  some  even  resist- 
ing by  kicking.  Invariably  there  was  a  perceo- 
tible  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  milk,  due  to 
the  change  to  a  less  congenial  and  sympathetic 
milking  process,  which  seemed  a  pretty  strong 
endorsement,  coming  from  an  operator  of  the 
machine.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  w'-ole 
mechanical  milking  proposition  is  the  imitation 
of  the  hand  milker,  which  the  first  milking  ma- 
chines failed  to  produce,  while  this  one  seems 
even  to  have  exceeded  it. 

Principles  of  Milking 

The  automatic  suction  and  upward  squeeze, 
corresponding  with  each  pulsation  or  drawing 
of  the  milk  from  the  teat,  is  the  requirement  to 
accommodate  the  natural  milk  flow,  such  as  is 
had  by  the  sucking  of  the  calf  and  the  soothing 
influence  of  the  gentle  hand  milker,  who  has 
not  infrequently  been  referred  to  as  exerting  a 
sort  of  mesmeric  influence  over  the  cow.  The 
principle  to  be  understood  in  this  machine  is 
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Nearly  all  of  the  trouble  in  this 
world  is  started  by  people  who  im- 
agine they'  are  doing  good. 


The  things  to  look  for  in  buying 
a  tractor  are  efficiency,  practicabil- 
ity, simplicity  and  a  moderate  price. 


Are  you  watching  the  little  pigs 
carefully  to  see  that  there  are  no 
cracked  tails  or  sore  mouths?  How 
about  the  bedding?  Are  you  careful 
to  see  that  it  is  not  damp? 


The  effort  to  change  the  parcel 
post  law  was  defeated  in  the  senate 
by  one  vote.  It  was  changed  that  the 
effort  to  lessen  the  administrative 
powers  of  Postmaster  General  Burle- 
son was  in  the  interests  of  the  ex- 
press companies.  The  less  red  tape 
we  have  in  working  out  the  parcel 
post  the  sooner  it  can  be  put  on  a 
paying  basis.  It  took  a  fight  of  forty 
years  to  secure  a  parcel  post  law. 
We  would  suggest  that  farmers  look 
up  the  record  of  their  United  States 
senators  and  see  how  they  voted. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  ar- 
ticle, "Who  Pays  Cream  Receiving 
Station  Costs?  '  in  our  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 2  8,  not  a  day  goes  by  but  wi 
receive  letters  from  station  agents 
protesting  against  what  was  said. 
Pome  of  these  letters  are  signed; 
l  tore  are  not.  One  and  all,  they  pro- 
ceed to  show  the  foolishness  of  the 
agents'  methods  as  cited  In  that  ar- 
ticle. The  peculiar  thing  about  it  is 
that  the  incidents  we  related  are 
true,  every  one  of  them,  and  most  of 
them  have  occurred  hundreds  of 
times.  Yet  these  station  agents  say 
that  it  would  be  poor  business  to 
employ  these  methods. 


Comparing  Prices  Paid  for  Butter  Fat 

An  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  do  is  fairly  and  satisfactorily 
to  make  comparisons  of  prices  paid  for  butter-fat  by  different  cream- 
eries in  various  states.  The  producer  pays,  either  in  labor  or  in  a 
reduced  price  for  his  butter-fat,  for  its  delivery  at  the  creamery, 
where  it  is  manufactured  into  butter,  whether  the  creamery  be  in 
sight  of  his  house  or  hundreds  of  miles  distant. 

The  highest  prices  paid  for  butter-fat  are  by  creameries  operated 
on  the  whole-milk  plan,  The  butter-fat  which  such  creameries  re- 
ceive is  of  finest  quality,  always  fresh  and  sweet,  and  from  such  can 
be  made  the  finest  quality  of  butter,  commanding  the  highest  price. 

The  farmer  who  patronizes  a  whole-milk  creamery,  however, 
hauls  eight  times  the  weight  in  the  delivery  of  his  butter-fat  as  does 
the  one  who  delivers  in  the  form  of  heavy  cream.  During  the  most 
of  the  year  he  makes  at  least  six  trips  a  week.  The  separated  milk 
which  he  hauls  back  has  less  feeding  value  than  milk  separated  at 
home.  The  milk  must  be  delivered  within  certain  hours  in  the  day, 
and  for  this  service  the  farmer  makes  a  special  trip  to  the  creamery. 
Just  what  this  labor  of  one  person  and  a  conveyance  is  worth  per 
pound  of  butter-fat  is  difficult  to  determine,  and  the  determination 
needs  to  be  made  for  each  individual,  as  it  depends  on  the  distance 
from  the  creamery  and  the  amount  of  butter-fat  delivered  and  the  loss 
in  feeding  value  of  the  separated  milk.  The  farmer  who  delivers  but- 
ter-fat to  a  local  creamery  is  at  much  less  expense  (in  time  and  labor) 
than  is  one  who  delivers  whole  milk. 

It  is  usually  cheaper  in  time  and  labor  to  deliver  at  the  railroad 
station  as  a  direct  shipper  or  to  a  cream  receiving  station  than  direct 
to  a  creamery,  as  the  creamery  is  not  located  in  the  business  portion 
of  the  business  center,  and  the  farmer  usually  makes  a  special  trip 
to  the  creamery  in  order  to  deliver  the  butter-fat,  and  this  trip  must 
be  made  within  certain  hours.  The  farmer  who  delivers  his  butter- 
fat  at  a  railroad  station  as  a  direct  shipper  or  to  a  cream  receiving 
station  is  as  a  rule  at  the  least  possible  expense  (in  time  and  labor) , 
as  both  the  railroad  station  and  cream  receiving  station  are  open 
during  business  hours  and  are  located  conveniently  in  the  business, 
center  of  the  town.  Such  butter-fat  is  not  usually  delivered  oftener 
than  twice  a  week  (possibly  in  extremely  hot  weather  three  times), 
and  the  delivery  can  be  made  in  connection  with  other  business  to  be 
transacted,  a  special  trip  seldom  being  made  just  to  deliver  the  but- 
ter-fat. But  the  farmer  who  sells  his  butter-fat  either  as  a  direct 
shipper  or  to  a  cream  receiving  station  pays  in  a  reduced  price  the 
transportation  charges  by  rail  to  the  creamery,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  cream  receiving  station  his  share  of  the  expense  of  operating  the 
station  also. 

When  published  statements  appear  in  the  public  press  in  regard 
to  prices  paid  by  creameries  for  butter-fat,  oftentimes  the  prices 
quoted  varying  several  cents  per  pound,  the  reader  who  understands 
the  situation  at  once  questions  on  what  plan  these  creameries  are  op- 
erated, for  on  that  basis  only  is  to  be  determined  the  farmer's  net 
returns,  or  real  price  received  for  his  butter-fat. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  was  recently  asked 
to  gather  statistics  in  regard  to  prices  paid  for  butter-fat  in  dairy 
states,  the  same  as  it  now  gathers  statistics  as  to  prices  paid  for  other 
farm  products  and  for  butter.  The  reply  was  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  and  abandoned,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  varying 
conditions,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  article,  made 
such  statistics  of  little  practical  value. 


Inspection  of  Mexican  Caltle 

The  department  of  animal  hus- 
bandry, Washington,  D.  C,  is  in- 
stituting a  more  rigid  inspection  of 
all  cattle  coming  over  the  Mexican 
border- with  reference  to  contagious 
animal  disease.  The  discovery  re- 
cently of  a  case  of  scabies  having 
come  from  a  Mexican  Importation 
has  caused  a  temporary  check  in  im- 
ports and  stirred  up  some  activity 
among  the  government  inspectors 
that  no  further  laxity  in  inspection 
methods  will  be  permitted. 

II  is  urged  that  all  cattle  dealers 
and  handlers  are  interested  in  a 
close  inspection  of  all  Imports,  and 
thai  there  will  l><>  ;  ited  effort  to 


keep  down  all  forms  of  cattle  dis- 
ease that  may  creep  in  through  the 
Mexican  cattle  importations.  The 
work  of  cleaning  up  cattle  disease 
south  of  the  quarantine  line  has 
been  progressing  slowly  for  many 
years,  but  promises  eventually  to  es- 
tablish the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  as  a  safe  and  success- 
ful breeding  and  developing  grounds, 
free  from  disease. 


Reports  from  England,  covering 
the  markets  of  the  entire  world,  in- 
dicate that  it  is  becoming  more  dif- 
ficult each  year  to  find  outlets  for 
second-grade  butter.  For  first-grade 
butter  the  demand  is  good  ami  prices 
correspond. 


Raises  His  Own  Feeders 

It  is  not  unusual  lately  for  some 
farmer  shipper  to  bring  into  the 
stock  yards  a  load  or  two  of  steers 
of  his  own  raising  and  own  feeding, 
whereby  he  has  cut  out  the  middle- 
man and  got  everything  in  sight  that 
business  and  trade  could  contribute 
until  he  struck  the  railroad,  the 
stock  yards  company  and  the  com- 
mission man.  This  sounds  pretty 
good  in  the  matter  of  beef  supply. 
If  a  few  hundred  thousand  more 
farmers  would  decide  on  this  plan 
of  money  making  in  the  beef  cattle 
industry  there  would  be  some  hope 
of  solving  the  meat  question  upon  a 
strictly  consistent  basis,  and  the 
farmer  would  De  getting  more  of  the 
real,  legitimate  value  of  the  feeding 
and  beef  cattle-producing  industries 
than  he  is  now  enjoying,  generally 
speaking. 

There  are  a  lot  of  helpers  in  al- 
most every  producing  industry  that 
are  just  about  as  important  as  air 
and  water  to  man's  existence.  You 
can't  do  without  them,  because  you 
cannot  connect  up.  They  are  a  ne- 
cessity. The  transportation  compa- 
nies, the  commission  men,  every 
needed  man  all  along  the  route  un- 
til the  cattle  reach  the  consumer, 
is  a  necessity  in  business,  and  de- 
serves a  living  out  of  these  beef  cat- 
tle for  his  labors.  The  busy  world 
deserves  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
made  to  enjoy  some  of  the  comforts 
and  privileges  of  life  for  the  part 
they  are  contributing  in  helping  to 
distribute  the  produce  of  the  soil  to 
the  hungry  consumer.  But  we  can 
eliminate  some  unnecessary  ones. 

We  rejoice  in  the  farmer  feeder 
spirit  that  is  being  cultivated,  the 
farmer  calf-producing  spirit  that  is 
working  into  actual  practice  among 
thousands  of  corn-belt  farmers  all 
over  the  great  grain-producing  states 
of  the  central  west.  This  is  one  of 
the  strongest  factors  in  working  out 
the  solution  of  the  meat  supply. 
Our  rich  acres  are  not  producing 
enough  in  the  matter  of  mixed  hus- 
bandry. There  is  no  better  place  in 
the  world  to  raise  cattle  than  on  the 
ricli  lands  of  these  corn  states.  We 
cannot  afford  to  depend  entirely 
upon  other  districts  to  supply  our 
feed  yards  with  feeder  cattle.  Raise 
a  few  cattle  on  the  farm  and  have 
these  few  of  the  very  best  quality 
and  keep  them  on  the  farm  until 
they  are  finished  for  the  top  of  the 
beef  cattle  market.  It  will  pay,  and 
the  farm  has  earned  it  all  in  the 
interest  of  better  farming  and  bet- 
ter farm  management. 


The  manure  produced  on  Ameri- 
can farms  in  a  single  year  is  worth 
more  than  two  billion  dollars.  This 
is  one-third  more  than  the  annual 
corn  crop  is  worth.  The  plant  food 
of  every  ton  of  manure  on  your  farm 
is  worth  $2.50.  Add  to  this  $2  or  $3, 
its  worth  in  improving  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil  in  promoting 
bacterial  action  and  in  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  moisture, 
and  you  get  approximately ' the  total 
value  of  a  ton  of  barnyard  manure. 
Do  you  get  as  much  for  your  barn- 
yard manure  as  you  do  for  your 
corn? 
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Nebraska's  Sanitary  Board 
on  Trial 

The  last  Nebraska  legislature 
passed  a  law  creating  the  State  Live 
Stock  Board,  giving  it  powers  to 
pass  rules  and  regulations  affecting 
the  shipment  of  live  stock  in  the 
state  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  diseases  of  live  stock.  On  Janu- 
ary 15,  1914,  this  board  passed  a 
rule  requiring' all  manufacturers  of 
serum  and  virus  for  the  treatment 
of  hogB  for  cholera  to  procure  a 
government  license  or  to  get  permis- 
sion from  the  board  to  sell  the 
product. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  board 
a  rule  was  passed  requiring  these 
manufacturers  to  file  with  the  board 
the  name  of  any  purchaser  of  this 
product,  his  residence  and  the 
amount  sold.  The  board  also  agreed 
to  employ  not  to  exceed  six  compe- 
tent veterinarians  to  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment in  assisting  farmers  in  the 
treatment  of  all  animal  diseases. 

It  is  no»w  two  months  since  these 
rules  were  passed.  No  government 
license  has  been  issued  to  any  man- 
ufacturer of  these  products  in  the 
state,  nor  has  any  permission  been 
granted  to  .  the  different  manufac- 
turers to  sell  serum  or  virus.  Names 
of  purchasers  have  not  been  filed  as 
required. 

The  legislature  created  this  board' 
that  the  live  stock  interests  might 
be  looked  after  by  a  board  with  no 
other  duties  to  perform.  Nebraska's 
live  stock  interests  are  of  the  great- 
est importance.  This  paper  believes 
that  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
can  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
farmers  and  live  stock  men  of  the 
state  if  its  members  will  use  the 
powers  given  to  them  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  not  only  make  rules,  but 
see  to  it  that  these  rules  are  en- 
forced. The  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Boa,rd  is  being  tried  out,  and  now  is 
the  time  for  u  to  let  the  people  of 
the  state  know  that  it  is  a  board  in 
fact  and  not  a  board  that  will  pass 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  ignored, 
as  too  many  of  our  laws  now  are. 


Marly  Seed  Supply 

The  pure  seed  proposition  is 
worth  while  looking  into  if  you  have 
any  land  to  seed  or  plant  this  spring. 
It  is  reported  that  there  are  a  great 
many  districts  in  the  Missouri  valley 
country,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
states  west,  south  and  east,  that  are 
not  well  supplied  with  a  good  ger- 
minating quality  of  seed.  The  alarm 
is  sounded  to  look  out  for  good  seed 
early.  This  is  most  excellent  advice 
under  all  circumstances.  It  matters 
not  what  crop  you  are  planning  to 
produce,  one  of  the  first  things  to 
be  attended  to  is  the  seed  supply. 

If  you  are  not  critical  nor  hard 
to  please  in  anything  else,  get  right 
down  to  business  in  the  requirements 


of  quality  in  all  the  seed  you  use. 
Poor  quality  or  weak  germinating 
seed  had  better  be  saved  for  feed 
rather  than  lost  by  putting  into  the 
ground.  The  best  quality  of  seed  is 
none  too  good  when  you  are  expect- 
ing every  grain  to  produce  a  plant 
and  each  plant  grow  and  develop  into 
a  producing  stalk.  It  is  to  produce 
crops  that  you  plow  the  land  and 
sow  the  seed.  Then  why  not  try 
to  secure  the  greatest  yield  possi- 
ble? 

In  all  grains,  in  all  forage  and 
feed  crops,  in  vegetable  and  root 
crops,  and  in  fruits,  plant  and  sow 
the  best  you  can  get.  It  pays  all  the 
time  to  be  critical  and  exacting  in 
anything  that  is  to  produce  its  kind. 
The  tihie  to  secure  seeds  of  all 
kinds,  if  not  already  provided,  is 
now.  The  month  of  March  is  not  too 
early.  The  spring  of  1914  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  in  a  hurry.  There 
is  plenty  of  plowing  and  spring  prep- 
aration to  do.  Attend  to  the  seed 
supply  now. 


The  production  of  eggs  in  Iowa  in 
1913  was  worth  more  than  the  an- 
nual output  of  the  gold  mines  of 
Alaska  or  California  or  any  other 
state  in  the  union,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Iowa  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  The  year 's  crop 
amounted  to  97,549,731  dozen. 


American  Horses  Abroad 

The  demand  for  American  horses 
from  European  countries  is  con- 
stantly coming  to  the  attention  of 
our  horse  breeders  and  dealers,  but 
heavy  cart  horses  and  lighter  horses 
are  indicated  in  these  inquiries.  It 
is  believed  by  horse  dealers  and  in- 
terested horse  authorities  that  this 
year  will  develop  considerable  trade 
for  horses  suitable  for  army  service. 
It  is  understood  that  the  German 
government  will  make  extensive 
purchases  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer and  autumn  of  horses  for  army 
use.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will 
be  possibly  40,000  head  demanded 
before  the  close  of  the  year  to  sup- 
ply the  need  of  this  one  country. 

The  United  States  has  become  a 
successful  horse-growing  country, 
and  its  horses  are  well  known  over 
the  world  for  their  activity,  energy 
and  endurance.  These  qualities  are 
more  pronounced  among  the  horses 
produced  in  the  western  half  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  horses  lead 
an  open,  out-of-door  life  from  colt- 
hood  to  mature  development  for 
service. 

The  horse-growing  industry  of 
this  country  only  needs  care  and 
caution  in  the  quality  and  soundness 
of  its  sires  and  dams.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  climatic  and  feed 
conditions  for  the  successful  devel- 


oping of  the  best  race  of  equines  in 
the  world.  Our  western  horse  rais- 
ers have  a  good  start  in  these  re- 
spects. Stringent  sanitation  laws 
should  be  enacted  in  every  state  and 
rigidly  enforced  in  the  matter  of 
contagious  equine  diseases.  Build  a 
horse  market  for  the  producer  of  the 
farm,  the  ranch  and  the  range  horse, 
the  equal  of  which  is  not  in  the 
world.  This  is  within  easy  reach 
now.   The  western  horse  is  its  basis. 


With  the  country  short  19,000,000 
head  of  meat  animals,  the  price  of 
such  foodstuff  is   not   likely  to  go 
down.    Even  the  importation  of  Ar- 
gentine   and    Australian    cattle  has 
had  but  little  effect  upon  the  mar- 
kets. Quite  a  scare  went  out  when  it 
j  was  learned  that  a  coterie  of  large 
packers  had  organized  and  started 
j  running  a  meat  line    from  Buenos 
|  Ayres  to  New  York,  but  these  same 
j  fellows  are  interested  in  the  United 
!  States  and  are  protecting  their  busi- 
|  ness  here  from  unnecessary  slumps. 


According  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  office  of  public  roads  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  expendi- 
tures in  the  United  States  for  im- 
provement of  roads  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1904.  In  1904  expen- 
ditures for  this  purpose  amounted  to 
$79,771,4  17,  while  in  1912  the  total 
was  $161,332,265. 


*  Nothing  takes  the  place  of  accuracy1" 


JOHN  DEERE 


MAKE  your  corn  ground  pay  you  with  the  largest  pos- 
sible yield,  by  making  sure  that  the  required  number 
of  kernels  is  in  each  hill. 

The  seed  must  be  there.  Every  "miss"  means  just  that 
much  thinner  stand.  No  amount  of  cultivation  can  make 
up  for  inaccurate  planting.  The  loss  of  one  ear  from  every 
hundred  hills  costs  you  the  price  of  one  bushel  per  acre. 

For  years  the  John  Deere  Company  has  concentrated  on 
accuracy  in  planting  devices.  The  "Oblique  Selection" 
solves  the  problem. 

The  results  of  its  use  are  so  profitable  that  many  corn 
growers  have  discarded  the  best  of  previous  machines.  It  is 
as  far  ahead  of  the  old  Edge  Drop  as  it  was  ahead  of  the 
round  hole  plate. 


Selection 

The  "Natural"  drop 


This  machine  maintains 
high  accuracy  even  with 
ordinary  seed.  With  well 
selected  seed  its  dropping 
accuracy  is  practically 
perfect. 


Make  your  spring  planting  the  start  of  your 
biggest  corn  crop  by  accurate  dropping.  The 
John  Deere  "Oblique  Selection"  will  do  it.  The 
machine  is  a  splendid  investment. 

Free  Book  Gives 
Valuable  Corn  Facts 


Write  us  today  for  free  booklet  "More  and  Better  Corn". 
It  tells  you  why  the  average  yield  for  the  United  States  is 
only  25  bushels  an  acre,  whereas  better  methods  have  pro- 
duced 125,  175  and  even  255  bushels  per  acre  in  places.  It 
also  describes  and  illustrates  the  John  Deere  "Oblique  Selec- 
tion" Corn  Planter.    The  book  to  ask  for  is  No.  D  1 5. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


Get  My  Price— FIRST 

Freight  Prepaid— 30  Days*  Free  Trial 

I  want  to  quote  you  a  price  that  will  cause  you  to  sit  right  up  and  take  notice  on  the  grandest,  best  plow 
"  ever  turned  a  furrow.    I  can  do  it  because  we  are  the  actual  manufacturers,  and  sell  direct  to  you.  W 
don't  have  traveling  salesmen  —  don't  sell  to  jobbers  or  dealers.     You  save  those  expenses  an 
profits  when  you  order  direct  from  our  factory.    But  that  isn't  all.    You  get 
a  better  plow,   I  say  to  you  that  the 


Get  My 
Free 
Book 


MONMOUTH 


SULKY 
OR  GANG 


PLOW 


will  prove  easier  for  you  to  handle,  easier  on  your  horses  and  will  do  your  work 
better  than  any  plow  you  can  buy,  regardless  of  price.  It's  positively  the  only 
plow  that  actually  carries  the  beams  on  top  of  the  frame.  No  pressure  on  bottom  of  furrow — 
no  friction.    Smgle  Bail  and  Horse  Lift ;  and  "Point  First"  action, 

ALL  SOLD  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

FKEIGIIT  PREPAID,  SO  YOU  KNOW  EXACTLY 

WHAT  YOUR  PLOW  IS  GOING  TO  COST  YOU 
I'll  give  you  a  chance  to  prove  every  statement  I  make,  and  we'll  pay  the  "damages"— freight  both  ways — if  we  "fall 
down"  in  a  single  assertion*  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  these  plows  and  our  other  implements — Cultivato  ,  Disc  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows.  Grain  Drills,  Mowers,  Rakes.  Farm  Gates  and  other  farm  tools — a  '  sold  at  factory  prices.  Satis- 
taction  guaranteed.    Just  write  a  postal  for  our  complete  catalog.     It's  free.    Write  to  ru     T!io   Plo*     Man,  with 


Lightest 
Draft 
Plow 
Made 


Monmouth  Plow  Factory.  &7JL°o«t' 
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"FLOUR  CITY  "TRACTORS 


MlllllllllllillllllllllllllUIIII^ 


POWER  AND  ECONOMY 

combined  with  .staunch  construction,  simplicity  and  light  Weight 
are  some  of  the  strong  points  that  have  made  the  "Flour  City" 
popular,  and  places  it  in  advance  of  all  others,  as  the  n>ost  prac- 
tical of  Farm  tractors. 

The  "Flour  City"  line  for  1914  consists  of  four  sines,  viz., 
15,  20,  ?>0  and  40  draw-bar  horse-power,  which  gives  you  a  power 
suitable  for  any  size  farm.  They  are  the  latest  in  traction  engin- 
eering and  embody  more  good,  practical  features  thaa  a»y  other 
tractor  on  the  market. 

If  interested  send  for  descriptive  datalogue. 

KINNARD-HAINES  CO., 

844  44th  Ave.  No., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  "Flour  City"  line 
■under  persistent  and 
conscientious  develop- 
ment has  made  pos- 
sible, practical  and  econ- 
omical power  farming. 


The  Automobile  King 

Henry  Ford 

Employer  of  1 7,000  men,  is  the  greatest  mechanical 
expert  and  factory  manager  the  world  has  ever  seen 

He  knows  material  and  construction  from  A  to  Z. 

He  knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  in  separators  as 
well  as  automobiles,  having  studied  farming  intensely 
as  well  as  mechanics. 

Mr.  Ford  owns  three  dairy  farms.  On  each  of  these 
three  farms  he  uses  a 

NITED  Q 
STATEiD 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Mr.  Ford  is  not  an  exception  in  his  selection  of  a  cream  separa- 
tor, for  most  of  the  other  captains  of  the  automobile  industry  use 
the  United  States  Cream  Separator  and  will  have  no  other- 
Among  them  are: 

H.  M.  Leland,  Cadillac  W.  E.  Flanders,  Maxwell 

H.  B.  Joy,  Packard  G.  C.  Hupp,  Hupp 

Don't  you  think  you  can  well  afford  to  have  a  United  States 
Cream  Separator,  which  holds  the  world's  record  for  closest 
skimming  in  fifty  consecutive  runs  lasting  thirty  days,  with 
milk  from  ten  different  breeds  ? 

Send  for  oar  handsome  new  catalog 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 


Chicago 
3alt  Lake  City 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


Portland,  Or*. 
Lo»  Angeles 


Round  like  hen's  nest— no  corners  to  get 
cold — heat  rises  through  center  with 
equal  radiation.  Only  hatcher  combin- 
ing round  box,  center 
heat,  complete  circuit 
radiation,  visible  egg 
chamber,  safety  burner 
attachment  which  pre  vents  overheat InJ  find 
explosion.  Turn  o«n«  without  removing 
One  filling,  lest  lliansallon  oil,  to  n  hatch. 
Write  today  forfree  Radio  Round  Book. 

RADIO  ROUND  INCUBATOR  CO. 
BOX  I  I     01,  COUNCIL  Hi  'ii  i  .  IOWA 


Radio  Beaten 

Hatcher  a 
Brooder  set  up 
freight  paid, 

$#-75 


SIMPLIC  I  X  Y 


We  solicit  only  clean,  legitimate 
advertising,,  and  will  not  knowingly 
accept  anything  for  publication  that 
is  meant  to  deceive  or  defraud  our 
reader*. 


Combined 
HATCHER  AND  BROODER 

Is  the  moHt  modern  and  up-to-date  Hatcher  on 
the  marfcet.     Easy  and  Hlmple  to  operate.  Sold 

"ii   ii   punitive  minnm   Write  for  Circular. 

Thousands1  of   pleated   etuttomere  everywhe.ro. 
Mik.  by  INDIANAPOLIS  CORRUGATING  CO. 

878  Drover  Street,                       Indianapolis,  Indiana 
V  J 


What  Constitutes  a  Dairy  5tate? 


By  S.  C  Bassett 


E 


Plr>;iHO    mention     this  iiimk.'izIih- 

m  mm u  rlcrrttng  with  BidvefllsWs. 


U  llltl 


T  IS  too  much  the  case  that 
in  our  efforts  to  "boost" 
agriculture  in  our  state 
we  gather  the  sum  total  in 
millions  of  bushels,  or  pounds,  or 
dollars,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  hurl 
it  at  the  public,  but  seldom  do  we 
go  back  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
and  see  on  just  what  foundation 
rests  our  sometimes  bewildering 
"boost." 

We  boast  of  Nebraska  as  one  of 
the  great  dairy  states.  Let  us  go  to 
the  farms  and  see  what  we  find  to 
substantiate  such  a  claim.  To  en- 
gage in  the  dairy  industry  on  the 
farm  is  to  produce  dairy  products 
for  commercial  uses,  to  sell  to 
others.  The  man  on  a  farm  who 
keeps  a  few  cows  to  supply  his  fam- 
ily needs  with  milk,  cream  and  but- 
ter is  no  more  engaged  in  the  dairy- 
industry  than  is  one  who  raises  a 
family  garden  engaged  in  commer- 
cial gardening. 

The  census  returns  disclose  that 
in  the  twenty  years  from  IS 90  to 
1900  the  number  of  our  farms  in 
creased  14    per    cent,    the  average 
number  of  acres  in  our   farms  in 
creased  56  per  cent,  the  total  num 
ber  of  acres  in  farms  61  per  cent 
while  the  number  of  milch  cows  in 
creased   21   per  cent.    In  the  year 
1890  we  had  an  average  of  4.4  milch 
cows  on  an  average  190-acre  farm. 
In  1900  we  had  an  average  of  4.1 
milch  cows  on  an  average  2  4  6-acre 
farm,  and  in  1910  we  had  an  aver- 
age of  5.1  milch  cows  on  an  average 
2  9  7-acre  farm.    It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
milch  cows  has  been  largely  because 
of  the  increase  in  both  the  number 
and  size  of  our  farms  and  not  be- 
cause  our    farmers    have  engaged 
more     extensively     in  commercial 
dairying. 

Wisconsin  is  recognized  as  one  of 
our  great  dairy  states.  In  the 
twenty  years  from  1890  to  1910  the 
number  of  farms  has  increased  18 
per  cent,  the  number  of  acres  in  a 
farm  from  115  to  119  acres,  while 
the  number  of  milch  cows  has  in- 
creased 81  per  cent.  In  the  year 
1890  Wisconsin  had,  an  average  of 
4.4  milch  cows  to  a  farm  of  115 
acres;  in  1900  an  average  of  5.8 
cows  to  a  farm  of  117  acres,  and  in 
1910  an  average  of  8.1  milch  cows 
on  a  119-acre  farm. 

Census  returns  of  gallons  of  milk, 
pounds  of  butter,  and  I  might  add 
dozens  of  eggs,  produced  on  farms 
have  always  been  recognized  as 
largely  guess  work,  because  very 
few  farmers  keep  any  record  of  such 
products.  Statistics  in  regard  to 
production  of  butter  in  creameries 
is  approximately  accurate,  and  we 
find  that  the  increase  in  creamery 
butter  manuactured  in  the  state  from 
1890  to  1910  was  quite  300  per  cent, 
and  the  increase  for  the  three  years 
-1910,  1911  and  1912 — was  30  per 
cent.  This  remarkable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  creamery  butter  man- 
ufactured is  easily  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  much  less  butter 
is  being  made  on  the  farm. 

The  centralizer  plan  of  creameries 
had   its    inception    about    the  year 


1890.  With  this  plan  has  come  the 
establishment  of  cream  gathering 
stations  in  every  town  and  hamlet 
and  also  the  payment  of  cash  on  de- 
livery for  cream,  and  instead  of 
making  into  butter  the  surplus  cream 
on  the  farm  the  almost  universal 
custom  nowadays  is  to  sell  the  sur- 
plus cream  from  the  farm,  even 
though  it  be  but  a  few  pounds  at  a 
time. 

It  requires  from  two  to  three 
average  milch  cows  to  supply  a 
family  on  a  farm  with  milk,  cream 
and  butter,  and  as  we  increase  our 
number  of  farms  and  also  increase 
their  size  we  necessarily  add  to  the 
number  of  milch  cows  in  the  state, 
but  we  do  not  thereby  increase  our 
importance  or  relative  standing  as 
a  dairy  state. 

To  make  the  best  growth,  pigs 
should  be  given  feed  to  eat  as  soon 
as  they  are  old  enough  to  eat.  Most 
of  them  will  begin  to  eat  at  about 
three  weeks.  Have  a  pen  in  which 
they  can  go  and  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  older  ones  in  which  corn  and 
oats  may  be  had  all  the  time.  Make  a 
creep  for  them  ana  don't  make  it  so 
they  will  have  to  bow  their  backs  to 
get  into  the  pen. 


LIFE'S  ROAD 
Smoothed  by  Change  of  Food 


Worry  is  a  big  load  to  carry  and 
an  unnecessary  one.  When  accom- 
panied by  indigestion  it  certainly  is 
cause  for  the  blues. 

But  the  whole  trouble  may  be 
easily  thrown  off  and  life's  road  be 
made  easy  and  comfortable  by 
proper  eating  and  the  cultivation  of 
good  cheer.  Read  what  a  Troy 
woman  says: 

"Two  years  ago  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Grape-Nuts  and  have 
used  the  food  once  a  day  and  some- 
times twice  ever  since. 

"At  the  time  I  began  to  use  it  life 
was  a  burden.  I  was  for  years  af- 
flicted with  bilious  sick  headache, 
caused  by  indigestion,  and  nothing 
seemed  to  relieve  me. 

"The  trouble  became  so  severe  I 
had  to  leave  my  work  for  days  at  a 
time. 

"My  nerves  were  in  such  a  state  I 
could  not  sleep  and  the  doctor  said 
I  was  on  the  verge  of  nervous  pros- 
tration. I  saw  an  adv.  concerning 
Grape-Nuts  and  bought  a  package 
for  \rial. 

"What  Grape-Nuts  has  done  for 
me  is  certainly  marvelous.  I  can 
now  sleep  like  a  child,  am  entirely 
free  from  the  old  trouble,  and  have 
not  had  a  headache  in  over  a  year. 
I  feel  like  a  new  person.  I  have 
recommended  it  to  others.  One 
man  I  knew  ate  principally  Grape- 
Nuts,  while  forking  on  the  Ice  all 
winter,  and  said  he  never  felt  better 
in  his  life." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellvillo,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

BSver  rend  Hie  nimvo  Letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  <im«  <<>  (sine.  They 

are  g<'iiiiiii<\  »rue  and  lull  of  hitman 

Interests 
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Vital  Seeds  Are  Not  All  Good 


By  H.  L.  Cobb 


— 1HEN  we  ask  the  meTchant  if 
he  has  good  garden  seeds 
ggsssi  he  understands  we  mean, 
'  "Will  they  grow?"  Now 
all  seeds  that  will  grow  are  not  good 
seeds.  What  the  merchant  should 
be  able  to  do  is  to  tell  us  whether 
his  seeds  are  good  in  the  quality  of 
the  crop  they  will  produce  as  well  as 
whether  they  will  grow. 

I  have  bought  seeds  that  grew 
that  were  not  worth  planting,  or, 
rather,  the  crop  they  produced  was 
not  worth  harvesting.  To  my  mind 
the  pedigree  of  the  seeds  is  of  more 
importance  than  their  vitality.  If 
they  fail  to  grow  I  can  get  others 
without  much  loss  of  time.  If  they 
grow  and  I  put  in  a  season's  labor 
on  them  and  they  produce  a  worth- 
less crop,  I  have  lost  the  value  of 
the  seed,  the  labor  and  use  of  the 
land,  not  counting  the  other  consid- 
erations where  the  product  was  so 
much  needed  on  the  table. 

Good  seeds  can  be  purchased  of 
the  retail  merchant  if  he  is  a  mer- 
chant that  makes  sure  he  buys  only 
of  a  reliable  seedsman.  If  he  will 
buy  of  seed  jobbers  he  should  not 
have  your  patronage,  for  he  cannot 
tell  what  he  has  to  offer.  There  are 
seed  jobbers  who  purchase  their 
seeds  on  the  open  market  from  any 
source  that  offers.  They  cannot 
know  the  quality  of  nearly  all  the 
seeds  they  buy.  You  do  not  want 
such  seeds.  The  large  seed  houses 
that  have  a  reputation  to  uphold 
have  seed  farms  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  seeds  mature  the 
best,  or  else  have  seeds  grown  for 
them  under  contract  and  subject  to 
their  inspection.  You  will  always 
get  good  seeds  of  them,  whether  you 
buy  them  through  the  local  mer- 
chant or  send  direct  to  them  for 
them. 

Seeds  from  a  good  house  will  be 
good  for  from  three  to  five  years, 
though  I  seldom  use  them  after  the 
third  year.  Some  seeds,  like  celery 
and  lettuce  seeds,  I  do  not  use  after 
the  second  year  without  testing,  and 
it  is  too  much  trouble  to  test  celery, 
so  I  always  get  a  fresh  supply  each 
year.  If  you  want  to  plant  any 
seeds  after  the  third  year  give  them 
a  test.  A  simple  method  is  to  put 
a  certain  number  of  seeds  between 
a  blotter  and  keep  the  blotter  warm 
and  moist.  The  seeds  will  sprout  if 
they  are  vital. 

If  you  are  going  to  grow  your  own 
seeds,  be  very  careful  in  planting 
varieties  together.  The  early  sweet 
corns,  if  planted  early,  will  seldom 
mix  with  any  other  corn,  as  the  tas- 
sels are  dead  before  the  field  corn 
begins  to  tassel,  consequently  the 
silk  of  the  sweet  corn  is  past  being 
affected  by  the  pollen  from  the  field 
corn.  I  have  planted  the  Queen's 
Golden  popcorn  and  the  Premo 
sweet  corn  side  by  side  and  neither 
was  affected.  If  rice  popcorn  and 
sweet  corn  of  the  early  varieties  are 
planted  close  they  will  both  be 
ruined.  Pumpkins,  squashes,  cu- 
cumbers and  melons  should  never  be 
planted  where  they  can  pollenize 
each  other. 

When  growing  peas,  beans  and,  in 


fact,  any  kind  of  plants  for  seeds, 
select  the  strong  plants,  and  then 
take  the  first  to  mature.  It  is  never 
policy  to  gather  the  first  for  use  on 
the  table  and  keep  the  culls  for 
seed.  It  will  not  be  long  until  you 
would  have  nothing  but  culls.  The 
best  you  have  should  produce  the 
seeds  you  intend  to  use  in  the  fu- 
ture, for  you  then  will  be  making 
your  stock  better  instead  of  running 
it  out. 

Cure  all  your  seeds  carefully  and 
put  them  away  in  a  dry  place,  for 
much  of  the  vitality  depends  on  this. 
Seeds  that  are  imperfectly  cured  or 
dried  and  are  put  away  in  a  damp, 
musty  place  will  hardly  test  up  to 
standard  in  fertility. 


Lodgepole  Pine  Seed 
Lodgepole  pine  seed  sown  broad- 
cast on  the  snow  in  southern  Idaho 
last  spring  germinated  when  the 
snow  melted,  and  as  many  as  sixty 
little  trees  were  counted  to  the 
square  foot.  The  summer  was  so 
dry,  however,  that  most  of  the 
plants  died,  except  where  sheltered 
by  brush  or  logs. 


THE  ONLY  REAL  ONE-MAN  TRACTOR 


Hoke  Tractors  turn  square  corners 
with  plowF,  mowers,   hinders,  etc. 


DURABLE,  FLEXIBLE, 
SIMPLE 

Draw  all  your  machinery 
with  a  Hoke  Tractor.  No 

special  attachments  re- 
quired^ Operator  rides  on 
machines  drawn. 

SEND  TODAY  for  catalog  describing  this  WONDERFUL  tractor. 

HOKE  TRACTOR  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


■ 


Lasting  Tribute  To  TheDepar ted 


d  Cyslone  Ornamental  Entrance  Arch,  Sate 

rf  or  cemeteries  are  substantial 
and  beautiful— express 
proper  respect  for  those 
who  sleep   in  "The 
Silent  City";  a  per 
manent  improve 
ment;  a  depend- 
able protection 
against  intrusion, 

Special  Prices 
te  Churches 
and  Cemetery 
Associations 


We  build  also  Ornamental  Fence  and 

Gates  for  Cemetery  lots 
Entrance  Arches  for  Parks, 
icand  Private  Grounds, 
Country    Homes,  etc. 
They're   more  sub- 
stantial, more  at- 
tractiveness costly 
than  wood. 
Everything  we  make 
Is  hilly  guaranteed 
Write  for  finely 
illustrated  Free 
Catalog. 
Cyclone  Fence  Co., 


EfUCDCfiM  A  A  TO  The  heaviest  yield- 
Sl!lEnOU SI  UA  I  d  Ing  early  variety- 

great  smut  and  drouth  resister— tine  to  seed  with.  My  seed  in  very 
bright,  absolutely  free  from  smut. carefully  recleaned.  Prices  low. 
Get  Booklet   No.  10,  describing  this  great  oat  and  my  higher 

reed'coro.  C  RAY  MOORE,  Box  105,  KELLERTON,  JOWA. 

5  "THE  MAN  WHO  DOES  THINGS  WITH  CORN" 


OLD  SEED  CORN 

PRANK  J.  BIST,  Box  4,  Humboldt,  Neb. 


4  lead  i  nt; 
varieties. 
Tested 
and  guar- 
anteed. 


Now  the  Last  Step 


In  Reo  the  Fifth 

We  take  this  year  what  seems  to 
be  the  last  step  in  quality,  beauty, 
equipment  and  price. 

The  chassis  embodies  the  best 
Mr.  Olds  knows  after  25  years  of 
car  building.  A  better-built  car 
cannot  be  conceived. 

The  body  is  the  new-style  stream- 
line body,  the  coming  vogue. 
More  beautiful  lines  are  unthink- 
able. 

The  upholstery  is  deep  and  rich. 
The  finish  is  perfect.  The  equip- 
ment includes  all  that  motorists 
desire. 

And  now  comes  a  new  price — a 
record  price  cn  a  car  of  this  class 
and  quality. 

Price  $220  Less 

The  price  this  year  is  $220  less 
than  last  year's  model,  similarly 

Reo  the  Fifth 

Summer  Series 

Now  $1,175  Equipped 


equipped.  That  saving  is  mainly 
due  to  this:  All  the  costly  ma- 
chinery for  building  this  chassis 
has  been  charged  against  previous 
output.  That  cost  is  all  wiped  out. 
From  this  time  on,  so  long  as  we 
build  this 'chassis,  this  big  item  is 
omitted  from  our  cost. 

No  other  factory  in  America 
could  offer  you  a  price  of  $1,175 
on  a  car  built  like  Reo  the  Fifth. 

A  Costly  Car 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  in  a  most 
unusual  way.  The  steel  is  made 
to  formula,  and  each  lot  is  ana- 
lyzed twice.  All  driving  parts  are 
given  50  per  cent  over-capacity. 
Gears  are  tested  for  75,000  pounds 
per  tooth.  Engines  are  given  five 
long,  radical  tests. 

There  are  15  roller  bearings,  190 


drop  forgings.  Each  car  is  built 
slowly  and  carefully.  Close-fitting 
parts  are  ground  over  and  over. 
Tests  and  inspections  are  carried 
to  extremes. 

We  could  save  at  least  $200  in 
the  hidden  parts  if  we  built  you  a 
shorter-lived  car.  But  you  get 
here  low  cost  of  upkeep.  You  get 
freedom  from  trouble.  You  get  a 
car  built  to  run  for  years  as  well 
as  it  runs  when  new. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  for  men 
who  want  the  utmost  in  an  honest 
car.  For  men  who  buy  cars  to  keep. 
For  men  who  want  safety  and 
staunchness.  It  is  the  car  of  super- 
strength. 

A  thousand  dealers  sell  Reo  the 
Fifth.  Ask  for  our  catalog  and  we'll 
direct  you  to  the  nearest  showroom. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


New-Style  Body 
Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 
Electric  Horn 


One-Rod  Control 
35  Horsepower 
Tires  34x4 
Also  Roadster 


(235) 
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Sherwin-Williams 

Paints  &  Varnishes 

Fight  depreciation  with  good  paint.  Depreciation 
is  the  certain  follower  of  neglect.  You  know 
what  sun  and  storm,  unchecked,  will  do  to  your 
buildings.  Fight  them  with  the  paint  of  proven 
merit  for  all  outside  work. 


'Cherwin-Wiil.&m*  Paints,  Prepared) 

(Every  ingredient  is  the  best  for  its  parpo»e.    We  mine  our  own  leed  and  zinc;  we 

I  make  our  own  linseed  oil.    Our  periect  machinery  does  the  grinding  and  mixing 

j  wiih  uniform  precision.    S  WP  covers  readily — it  lasts. 

There  is  a  specially  made  Sherwin-Williams  product  for  every  surface  about  your 
(arm  buildings,  and  your  house.  Whether  it's  to  brighten  up  a  chair  or  table  or  to  ward 
off  rust  and  decay  from  youi  machinery  or  tools,  our  bookUt,  "Pain  s  and  Varnishes 
tor  the  Farm"  tells  you  the   rtglvt  product  and  the  right  way  to  use  It     We  msll  It  tree 

j  Best  dealers  everywhere.    Address  Ml  Inquiries  to 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company 
■  692  Canal  Road.  Cleveland,  O. 


it  Offers 
Catalog 


Our  present  prices  are  about  50percentunder  the 
market.  The  new  Gordon -Van  Tine  Building  Ma- 
terial Catalog,  with  5,000  bargain  offers,  is  now  ready 
for  the  mails.   If  you  are  going  to  build  a  home,  this 
great  sale  of  Guaranteed  Building  Material  enables  you 
to  make  a  clean-cut  saving  of  from  S300  to  SI  .500.  If  you 
are  going  to  repair  or  remodel,  build  a  new  barn,  poultry 
house,  garage,  or  do  any  kind  of  building,  send  for  the  big 
FREE  Catalog.    We  guarantee  quality,  safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction.  Three  big  banks  behind  that  guarantee. 

Free  Book  of  Plans 

for  Houses,  Cottages,  Bungalows,  etc.— the  most  complete, 
practical  and  artistic  plans  ever  drawn  for  houses  costing 
from  $600  to  86,000.  We  will  not  only  save  you  from  8300  to 
$1,500  on  the  material  to  build  a  house,  but  will  furnish, 
FREE  OF  COST,  a  full  set  of  Architect's  Blue  Print 
Plans  and  Specifications  for  any  bouse  you  select  from 
the  Gordon -Van  Tine  Plan  Book.  Enclose  10  cents  to 
pay  postage  and  mailing  this  magnificent  book. 
Don't  put  off  writing  for  the  big  Catalog  with  over 
5,000  money-saving  offers  on  Building  Material. 


wA.il  Lumber.  Millwork.  Hardware,/ 
■^Tinware  end  Painting  4>lCy/ 
^Material  (Plan  No.  147) 

W////////////////////////^ 


Gordon -Van  Tine  Co* 
5371  Case  Street 
Davenport*  Iowa 


^AIl  Lumber.  Millwork.  Hardware,  y 
^Tinware  anU* Painting 
immaterial  (Plaa  No.  140) 


— make  your  children  more  contented  with 
farm  life — and  just  about  double  your  profits  on  many 
things,  by  eliminating  drudgery  and  waste  of  time. 
Wisconsin  Engines  are  perfectly  balanced,  smooth  running, 
weather-proof,  easily  understood  and  abso- 

guaranteed.    At  an  operating  cost  of  one  cent 
hour  they  quickly  pay  for  themselves. 
Made  in  all  types  from  1J  to  30  H.  P. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS 
THE  L4US0N-UWT0N  CO.,  3 17  Broadway,  DE  PERE,  1 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will 
not,  knowingly  accept  for  publication 
any  advertisement  that  is  meant  to 
deceive  or  mislead  its  readers  in 
any  way.  Kindly  inform  s  ofu  any 
advertiser  who  does  not  do  as  he 
advertises. 


40  ACRES ,,?.',';!.  Vr": 

Mali  D(  Amerlous  nnd  other  belt 
everbearem,  Uvi  notiualntad 
offer  for  betting,  Bead  uh  i»o 
for  niullinK  cxoonHO,  un<l  wo 
Will   lend  yon  <i  Mich  cimillly 

everbearing  plant!  (worth  $1) 
nnd  guarantee  tbeni  to  fruit,  nil 
manner  nod  fall,  or  money 
rurtii»li-ri.  (tiituloKuo  with  bin. 
tury  FREE  if  von  writo  toduy. 
THE  GARDNER  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  121  Ob  AGE.  I«MT4 


Profitable  Cows  for  the  Dairy 

How  to  Know  the  Kind  Worth  Owning 


University  l>azie — Annual  Average  for    Three    Years:     Milk,  8,817 
Pounds;  Butter-fat,  167.9 


NLY  clean-limbed,  strong  an- 
imals should  he  selected 
for  the  dairy  herd.  Big- 
boned  animals  are  unde- 
sirable. The  head  of  the  dairy  cow 
should  be  feminine  in  appearance, 
long,  and  have  large,  dilated  nos- 
trils to  insure  a  good  supply  of  air 
to  the  lungs.  The  neck  should  be 
long  and  slim.  The  ribs  need  to  be 
long,  far  apart  and  well  arched  to 
provide  room  for  a  large  heart,  large 
lungs  and  a  capacious  digestive  ap- 
paratus. The  chest  should  be  deep. 
Thin  hocks,  pointing  directly  back 
and  giving  ample  udder  room  be- 
tween them,  are  essential.  The  cow's 
tail  is  useful  in  fly  season  and  there- 
fore should  be  long  and  have  a 
heavy  brush  of  hair,  which  should 
clear  the  ground  by  two  or  three 
inches. 

A  dairy  cow  should  show  a  more 
or  less  distinct  triple-wedge  form. 
From  the  side  she  should  appear 
deeper  behind  than  in  front;  viewed 
from  the  front,  she  should  widen 
gradually  to  the  hindquarters,  and, 
looking  from  above,  the  animal 
should  dhow  a  distinct  wedge  widen- 
ing from  the  withers  to  the  hips. 

The  cows  whose  photographs  are 
shown  are  owned  by  the  University 
of  Missouri.  Although  they  are  half 
sisters,  the  pictures  show  the  con- 


trast between  a  cow  of  true  dairy 
type  and  one  of  poor  milking  ability. 
University  Dazie's  annual  average 
for  three  years  is  8,817  pounds  of 
milk,  containing  467.9  pounds  of 
butter-fat.  Her  photograph  shows 
the  ideal  dairy  head,  the  wedge 
shape,  the  even  coat  of  fine  hair, 
the  long  tail,  the  deep  body,  the 
large  and  well  proportioned  udder 
and  the  enormous  milk  veins  clearly. 
The  productiveness  of  Pedro's  Elf, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
other  cow's  record  was  made,  was 
less  than  one-fourth  as  great.  This 
cow's  rough  general  appearance,  her 
small,  poorly  shaped  udder,  and  the 
conformation  of  her  body,  indicate 
an  individual  of  inferior  quality. 
She  is  neither  a  good  dairy  nor  a 
good  beef  animal.  These  cows  con- 
sume about  the  same  amount  of 
feed,  yet  the  gross  income  from  the 
poorer  cow,  with  butter-fat  selling 
at  30  cents,  would  be  $32.82  a  year, 
while  University  Dazie  would  bring 
her  owner  $140.37  and  raise  a  calf 
worth  considerable  money.  The 
other  cow's  calf  would  be  practically 
worthless. 

The  ideal  dairy  cow  is  lean  in 
flesh  because  she  uses  her  food  in 
the  making  of  milk.  The  barrel  of 
her  body  is  a  manufacturing  plant 
and  must  be  large  to  produce  large 


Pedro's  Elf — Annual  Average  for  Three  Years;   Milk,  2,827  Pounds; 
Butter-fat,  109.4,    Half  sister  of  University  Daile 
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quantities  of  milk.  Yellow  or  or- 
ange-colored inner  ears  indicate  that 
the  milk  will  be  rich  in  butter-fat. 
The  skin  should  have  an  oily  feeling, 
showing  that  the  skin  secretions  are 
normal,  and  suggesting  therefore 
that  the  milk-secreting  organs  are 
in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  milk  veins  are  good  indicators 
of  a  cow's  milk-producing  ability. 
In  mature  cows  these  veins  should 
be  long  and  tortuous  and  the  holes 
where  they  enter  the  body  should 
be  large.  The  holes  or  milk  wells 
show  the  probable  size  of  the  milk 
veins,  thus  indicating  the  individ- 
ual's milk-yielding  ability  even  when 
the  cow  is  dry.  The  milk  veins  are 
much  less  prominent  in  young  cows. 

The  most  distinctive  organ  of  the 
dairy  cow  is  the  udder.  It  should  be 
attached  high  behind  and  far  for- 
ward in  front,  should  be  fairly  thick 
and  have  four  good-sized  teats  far 
enough  apart  to  be  conveniently 
grasped  by  the  hands  of  the  milker. 
After  milking  the  udder  should  be 
soft  and  pliable  and  show  folds  of 
skin  between  the  thighs  behind. 
These  folds  allow  a  great  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  udder  as  milking 


time  approaches.  The  skin  on  the 
udder  should  be  mellow  and  soft  and 
the  hair  very  fine. 

The  temperament  of  the  dairy  cow 
is  a  significant  characteristic.  The 
dairy  cow  should  be  an  animal  full 
of  nerves,  sensitive  and  active.  Vi- 
tality and  productive  powers  depend 
largely  on  these  traits.  This  nervous 
(notice  that  the  word  used  is  not 
"excitable")  temperament  is  indi- 
cated by  the  bones  making  up  the 
backbone  (vertebrae),  being  large 
and  placed  well  apart  so  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  branch  nerves 
to  enter  and  leave  the  spinal  cord. 
Large,  clear  eyes  are  good  evidences 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  which  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  in  a  dairy  cow. 

While  the  appearance  of  a  dairy 
cow  indicates  to  a  great  extent  her 
milking  qualities,  no  amount  of  es- 
timating and  judging  will  completely 
test  a  milch  cow's  value  without  the 
use  of  the  Babcock  tester  and  the 
milk  scales  and  the  keeping  of  a 
record  of  the  amount  and  cost  of 
the  feed  consumed.  Where  these 
three  tests  are  carefully  made,  "star 
boarders"  in  the  dairy  herd  are  soon 
eliminated.  D.  C.  CLARKE. 


Dairy  Train  in  the  Ozarks 


Y "lOU  are  giving  us  something 
we  can  go  home  and  use 
KSpSI  tonight."  That  was  the  al- 
\<£=sm^>)  most  universal  comment 
made  by  the  farmers  who  attended 
the  lectures  on  the  "dairy  instruction 
car"  recently  operated  by  the  Frisco 
railroad  in  Missouri.  The  car  was 
equipped  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  feeding  and  breeding  dairy 
cattle.  It  was  conducted  by  the  dairy 


For  Fickle 

Appetites 

Post 
Toasties 

and  Cream 

Hit  the  Spot! 

Toothsome,  crisp  bits, 
that  have  the  natural 
sweetness  of  white  Indian 
Corn. 

Thoroughly  cooke  d — 
rolled  thin  as  paper — then 
toasted  to  a  delicate 
brown. 

Easily  the  most  delicious 
flavor  of  any  flake  food 
known. 

Toasties  are  convenient 
—ready  to  serve  direct 
from  package  —  an  easy 
solution  of  the  "what  to 
eat"  problem. 

—sold  by  Grocers. 


department  of  the  Missouri  Agricul- 
tural College,  co-operating  with  the 
department  of  development  of  the 
Frisco  railroad. 

The  car  was  operated  six  weeks. 
The  feeding  and  breeding  of  cattle 
and  the  keeping  of  records  were  the 
points  emphasized.  Feed  conditions 
at  the  various  points  were  as- 
certained in  advance  and  at  each 
place  rnultigraphed  sheets  were 
passed  out  showing  the  cheapest  bal- 
anced rations  for  cows  of  average 
size  giving  two  and  three  gallons  of 
milk  a  day.  Always  in  compiling 
these  rations  home-grown  feeds  were 
used  as  much  as  possible.  The  feed- 
ing problem  for  the  Ozark  dairy 
farmer  has  been  a  serious  one  this 
winter  because  of  the  severe  drouth 
last  summer.  In  the  above  manner 
advice  was  given  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions as  they  were  found. 

The  department  of  development  of 
the  Frisco  furnishes  free  to  any 
farmer  who  will  keep  systematic 
records  of  his  cows  a  set  of  record 
sheets  for  the  entire  year  and  of- 
fers to  add  up  the  monthly  records 
if  sent  in  to  the  office.  The  dairy 
department  of  the  university  makes 
the  same  offer  to  the  entire  state. 
These  record  sheets  were  distributed 
on  this  trip.  This  is  done  because 
it  is  felt  by  those  closest  to  the  sit- 
uation that  the  greatest  need  of  Mis- 
souri dairy  farmers  at  present  is  not 
more  cattle,  but  better  cattle.  The 
most  practical  way  for  the  Ozark 
farmers  to  get  better  cattle  is  to 
weed  out  their  unprofitable  cows 
after  first  feeding  them  properly  in 
order  that  they  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  worth.  Then 
raise  the  heifer  calves  from  the  best 
cows  when  mated  to  a  good,  pure- 
bred bull  of  dairy  breed. 

A  number  of  co-operative  bull  as- 
sociations are  being  established  as 
a  result  of  this  work.  In  many  cases 
bankers  belonging  to  the  Ozark 
Bankers'  Development  Committee  are 
financing  the  purchase  of  these 
bulls. 


Spring  Plow 


Bigger  profits — greater  benefits — endless  satisfaction 
— follow  the  use  of  Hart-Parr  power  outfits. 

If  you  farm  with  horses  or  mules  now,  sell  most  of  them,  in- 
vest in  a  Hart-Parr  power  outfit  and  let  it  do  all  your  heavy 
work;  plowing,  discing,  seeding, 


etc.  With  a  Hart- Parr  outfit 
you  can  easily  get  your  spring 
plowing  done  RIGHT  and  on 
time.  You  can  make  it  a  big- 
ger profit  paying  operation 
than  ever  before.  The  worry 
and  hard  drudgery  it  saves — 
and  the  increased  crops — go  a 
long  way  towards  paying  for 
the  outfit  the  first  year. 


SELF  AND  n§ 
Lift  Pi 


The  One-Man  Outfit,  illustrated  above, 
replaces  io  to  12  sturdy  horses.  One  man 
handles  entire  outfit  from  engine  platform. 
No  plowman's  board  or  wages  to  pay.  No 
back-breaking  work  lifting  stubborn  hand 
levers.  A  slight  jerk  on  the  clutch  rope 
lifts  and  lowers  the  plows  automatically. 

This  outfit  will  plow  10  acres  daily— shal- 
low or  deep— just  as  you  desire.  Work  it 
34  hours  and  easily  plow  20  acres  daily,  at 
a  cost  of  only  5o  to  80  cents  per  acre.  Uses 
cheapest  kerosene  for  fuel.  It's  a  big 
profit  maker  on  as  little  as  160  acres. 


Hold  Fast"  extension  lugs  enable  Hart- 
Parr  tractors  to  go  into  the  field  and  stick 
to  the  job  when  other  tractors  are  forced 
to  stand  idle  because  of  soft  soil. 

We  have  a  power  outfit  to  fit  your  farm, 
at  a  price  to  fit  your  pocket  book.  Con- 
sult us  on  your  power  requirements.  I-et 
us  tell  you  just  why  a  Hart-Parr  outfit  will 
make  your  farm  pay  biggest  profits,  with 
the  least  amount  of  time  and  labor.  Write 
today  for  descriptive  catalogs,  special  bul- 
letins and  literature  on  power  farming 
costs. 


HART-PARR  CO.,  254  LawW  St.,  Charles  City,  la. 


The  Up-to-date  Farmer 

knocking-  about  his  place  fine::  a  mighty  big  lot  of 
pleasure  in  a  chew  of  "PIPER".  There's  something 
about  the  open  air,  the  stimulating  life  of  the  country, 
that  calls  for  a  rich,  satisfying  chew.    And  he  uses 

PIPER  Hiidiiick 

CHEWING  TOBACCO— Champagne  Flavor 


This  is  the  tobacco  that  has 
that  famous  wine-like  flavor. 
There's  no  other  like  it  in  the 
world ! 

PIPER  Heidsieck  is  the 
highest  grade  of  chewing  to- 
bacco on  the  market.  It  is 
made  by  experts  who  have 
agreed  that  the  leaf  used  in 
"PIPER"  is  the  ripest  and 
mellowest  that    nature  can 


grow  and  the  craft  of  man 
improve. 

This  selection  of  the  best 
leaves  from  the  cream  of  the 
world's  crop  gives  "PIPER" 
its  wonderfully  satisfying 
and  lasting  taste. 

Try  chewing  "PIPER"  for 
a  week  or  two  and  you  will 
never  use  any  other. 


Cprr  Send  10c  and  we  will  send  a  full-size  10  cent  cut  of  "PIPER" 
V  IXUil.  in  a  handSome  leather  pouch  FREE  to  any  address  in  U.  S. 
The  tobacco,  the  pouch  and  mailing  expenses  will  cost  us  20  cents  and  we 
are  glad  to  spend  the  money  to  get  you  to  try  "PIPER"  just  once.  We 
know  that  once  you  have  started,  you  will  become  a  permanent  friend  of 
this  wonderfully  wholesome,  healthful  and  satisfying  tobacco.  In  writing 
us  please  tell  us  the  name  of  the  dealer  from  whom  you  buy  your  tobacco. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  in  all  size  cuts  from  5c  up  — also  in  handy  10c  tin  boxes 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Room  1106 


111  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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Mayer  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes  outwear  all  other  shoes  be- 
cause they  are  made  from  specially  selected,  tough  and  seasoned 

stock — heavy  oak  tanned  soles — solid  counters — double  leather  toes  and  double 
rows  of  stitching.  They  stand  hard  knocks  and  rough  wear,  yet  are  not  heavy 
or  clumsy  looking.  For  strength,  wearing  quality  and  comfort  demand  Mayer 
Honorbilt  Work  Shoes. 

Made  of  "RESISTO  VEAL" 

The  uppers  of  Mayer  Honorbilt  Work  Shoes  are  made  of  the 
wonderful  wear-resisting  leather    Reelsto  Veal" — the  new 
leather  that  resists  even  ammonia  of  the  barnyard,  end  the 
alkali  in  the  soil,  and  remains  soft  and  friable.  This  Is  the  best 
wearing  leather  ever  put  into  work  shoue. 

WARNING— Always  be  sure  and  look  for  the  Merer 
name  and  trade  mark  on  the  eole.  If  your  dealer  can* 
not  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  In  all  styles  for  men, 
women  and  children;  Drysoz,  the  wet  weather  shoei  Yorma 
Cushion  Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 


F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  fret  $100  to  $150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
Jobs  are  ecing  begeintr— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile i  ndustry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
2S52  North  20th  Street  OMAHA.  NEB 

Magnificenh 

CmpS  in  a/A 
Western  Canada] 

t    All  parts  of  the  Provinces  of. 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and) 
Alberta,  have  produced  wonderful  , 
yields  of  Wheat,  Oa^j,  Barley  and 
Flax.   TVheat  graded  from  Contract 
to  No.  1  Hard,  weighed  heavy  and 
yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
per  acre:  22  bushels  was  about  the 
/total  average.   Mixed  Farming1  may  be 
considered  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as 
grain  raising.    The  excellent  grasses  full  of 
nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required  either 
'  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.    In  1912,  at  Chi- 
'  cago.  Western  Canada  carried  off  the 
'  Championship  for  beef  steer.    Good  , 
schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excel-  i 
lent.    For  tue  homesteader,  the  man  who 
wishes  to  farm  extensively,  or  the  investor, 
Canada  offers  the  biggest  opportunity 
of  any  place  on  the  continent. 
Apply  for  descTiDtive  literature 
find    reduced    rnlway   rates  to  | 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 

Ottawa,  <*ar.ada.  or  to 
Canadian    Government  Agent. 

W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4. 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


RIDER  AGENTS 
WANTED 

IN  EACH  TOWN  and  district  to 

ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  1IH4 
Model   "Ranger**  bicycle 
furnished  by  us.   Our  agents 
'  everywhere  are  making  money 
fast.   Write  at  once  for  full 
particulars  and  special  offer. 
NO  MONEY  REQUIRED 
until  you  receive  and  approve 
of  your  bicycle.    We  ship 
anywhere  In  the  U.S.  without 
a  cent  deposit  In  advance, 
prepay   freight,  and  allow 
10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL, 
during  which  time  you  may 
ride  the  bicycle  and  put  It  to 
any  test  you  wish.  If  you  are 
then  not  perfectly  satisfied  or 
don't  wish  to  keep  the  bicycle 
you  may  ship  it  back  to  us  at 
our  expense  and  you  will  not 
_  J>e  out  one  cent. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  w°'u™ls* '  «>• 

-  highest  grade 
bicycle  it  is  possible  to  make  at  one  small 
profit  above  actual  factory  cost.  You  save 
$10  to  925  middlemen's  profits  by  buying  direct 
of  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's  guarantee  behind 
yonr  bicycle.  DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of 
tires  from  anyone  at  any  price  until  you  receive  our 
catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices  and 
remarkable  special  offer. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  ^h6°,?0,"  ™relve  °« 

«— — — — — _ beautiful  catalogueand 
study  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low  prices  we 
can  make  you.  We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycles  at 
lower  prices  than  any  other  factory.  We  are  satisfied 
with  §1  profit  above  factory  cost.  Bicycle  Dealers,  you 
can  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at 
double  our  prices.  Orders  filled  the  day  received. 
SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES— A  limited  number  taken 
In  trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at 
once.  at$3  to  $8 each.  Descriptive  bargain  Ustsentfree. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  ,rear  whee1,8  ,n^er  ^tea, 

1  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts, 

repairs  and  parts  for  all  bicycles  at  half  usual  prices. 
DO  N  OT  W  A I T— but  write  today  for  ourLarge  Catalogue 
beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great  fund  of 
Interesting  matter  and  useful  information.  It  only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.  Address 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,   Dept.Bise  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SK  dlre,ct,  frT  g,rowe.r- 

-     ~«*vr  .  nm»    I'rin-  ;nnl  circular  how  to 
grow  It.  Free.  John  A.  Sheehan,  R,  4.  Falmouth,  Ky 

•UtNMENT  Positions  are  easy  to  get.  Mj 
tree  hoik  let  X  78  tells  how.  Write  today— 
NOW.    EAKI-  HOPKINS,  Washington,  D.C. 


GOV 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  for  windbreaks.    Protect  crops  and  stock, 
Keep  house  and  barn  warmer — save  fuel— save 
feed.    Hill's  evergreens  are  hardy,  nursery- 
grown — low  priced.  Get  Hill's  free  illustrated 
evergreen  book  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Of- 
fers— from  $4.50  up  per  Thousand.  56 years 
experience.  WorM'slargest  growers.  Write, 
l>.  HILL  MJBSKKY  CO.,  Inc.  Evergreen 
247  0darSt.,  Dundee,  Ills.  Specialists. 


PEACHBLOW  POTATOES 

Early  Ohlos,  Cobblers,  all  the  best  ylelders.  Pure 
northern  genuine  Red  River  stock.  Grown  from  special 
heavy  yielding  seed,  free  from  blight  or  scab.  Guaran- 
teed best  seed  stock.  Write  today  for  our  76-page  cata- 
log and  circular  on  Potato  Growing.  Double  your  yields 
and  profits.  One  customer  made  $225  an  acre.  Write 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    Box  807     CLARINOA,  IOWA 


Our  Young  People  on  the  Farm 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Boys  and  Girls 


A  Happy  Family 

l  know  a  happy  family  of  cunning  boys 
and  f?irls. 

Who  have  such  round  and  rosy  cheeks 

and  pretty,  golden  curls. 
In  all  that  they  may  have  to  do  they 

pleasantly  agree, 
And  every  one  of  them  Is  kind  and  good 

as  good  can,  be. 

They  never  call  each  other  names,  nor 

pull  each  other's  hair, 
Nor  find  the  slightest  bit  of  fault  with 

what  they  have  to  wear. 
They   neve:-  cry  at   night   because  they 

have  to  go  to  bed, 
Nor  ever  frown   at  anyone,   no  matter 

what  is  said. 
Xot  one  of  them  was  ever  known  to  try 

to  tease  the  cat. 
Or  even  have  a  wish  to  do  a  naughty 

deed  like  that. 
When  they  are  asked  to  do  things  thev 

never  say,  "I  shan't." 
Because  they're    dolls,  these    bovs  and 

girls,  and  so,  you  see.  thev  can't. 
(Copyrighted)  -Nixon  Waterman. 

Editor's  Corner 
What  are  you  going  to  be  when 
you  grow  up,  boys?  Yes,  of  course, 
you  are  going  to  be  farmers,  most  of 
you.  But  what  kind  of  farmers  are 
you  going  to  be?  Is  your  farm  going 
to  be  just  a  plain,  common  farm,  or 
do  you  have  an  ambition  to  be 
known  throughout  the  state  as  the 
breeder  of  some  kind  of  fine  stock? 
If  you  want  to  be  a  grower  of  fine 
stock  when  you  are  a  man,  why  not 
try  to  get  a  start  now?  It  is  not  too 
early.  One  boy  told  us,  in  a  story 
that,  unfortunately,  was  crowded 
out  of  the  story  department,  how  he 
managed  to  found  quite  a  nice  herd 
of  hogs  on  one  little  pig  that  he 
rescued  from  the  corner  of  a  pen 
where  the  old  sow  had  stepped  on 
it.  His  father  gave  him  the  pig  be- 
cause he  saved  it,  and  allowed  its 
feed  in  payment  for  feeding  all  the 
hogs.  Then  he  helped  him  sell  the 
pig  when  it  was  old  enough  and  in- 
vest the  proceeds.  It  ought  not  to  be 
hard  for  most  of  you  to  become 
owner  of  a  pig,  lamb,  calf,  colt  or 
even  a  chicken  and  then  earn  the 
feed  for  it.  If  you  start  young,  even 
in  such  a  small  way,  you  will  have 
a  good  start  toward  stocking  up  your 
farm  when  you  are  old  enough  to 
have  one.  There  is  no  reason  why 
girls  could  not  do  the  same  thing. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
The  Prize  Story 
By   Bernice    Bollen,   Aged    13,  Or- 
chard, Neb. 
Richard  and  Harold  sat  down  to 
write  a  story  for  a  magazine.  Rich- 
ard sat  for  a  long  time  trying  to 
think  of  something  to  write.  Then, 
getting  discouraged,  he  picked  up  a 
book   and   copied   a  story   from  it. 


BUY  your  seed  direct  from  the  grower.  Cut  out 
merchants'  profits  (which  you  pay).  We  have  |is 
no  agents.   We  are  responsible  directly  to  you. 

Get  Salzer's  Big  1914  Seed 
Book  and  Premium  List  Free 

Valuable  articles  for  farm,  home  and  kitchen  free 
with  orders  ot  00  cents  and  upwards. 
Let  us  send  you  Farmers'  Sworn  Field  Yields  of  GO 
to  250  Uushcls  Salzer's  bonanza  Oats  per  acre;  ii'O 
worth  of  Hay  per  acre  from  Salzer's  Alalia;  4U4 
bushels  of  Salzer's  I'otatoes  per  acre,  etc. 

Send  10c  lor  10  Big  Sampllc  Packages 
of  real  seed*,  lneliidlnir.l.OCO  Prize  Maraud  Wheat,      ^<rruy ' 
201  h  Century  Alfalla,  Keluvenaled  Il.inan/.a  Outs,  xiKfMWl 
Silver  Klntf  Parley  and  ulliur  larin  need  pucUugl-H. 
Wlltli  today. 

G  Al    r/PTD  '27  S.EI(|hthSI., 

^V  *—>^-i  *— '  »  I_J.< >(.«.»<•.  WIN. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment. Twentieth  Centurv 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Harold  was  just  starting  to  write  his 
story  when  he  looked  up  and  saw 
Richard  putting  on  his  coat. 

Are  you  through  with  your 
story?"  exclaimed  Harold  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,"  replied  Richard. 

"Let  me  see  it?"  asked  Harold. 

Richard  handed  the  story  to 
Harold,  thinking  that  Harold  had 
never  read  the  story  before.  Read- 
ing the  story,  Harold  exclaimed: 
"Why,  Richard!  You  copied  your 
story." 

"Yes,  I  did,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
you  had  better  keep  still  about  it  if 
you  know  what's  best  for  you." 

"I  won't  tell,"  replied  Harold.  He 
knew  if  he  told  that  Richard  would 
punish  him  somehow. 

Harold  wrote  a  story  about  a  lit- 
tle dog  which  he  owned.  He  was 
not  looking  for  a  prize.  He  thought 
Richard  would  get  it.  That  evening 
they  both  sent  their  stories.  Within 
a  few  days  Harold  received  a  pack- 
age through  the  mail.  Upon  opening 
it  he  found  it  was  a  pretty  knife, 
which  he  had  won  by  his  story. 

Richard  received  a  letter  saying- 
"My  Young  Friend — We  would  like 
to  receive  more  stories  from  you,  but 
please  don't  copy  any  more  out  of 
books." 

This  shows  that  the  easiest  way 
is  not  always  the  best. 


A   Pel    Worth  Having 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Ozark  Caves 
By  Clyde  Camerer,  Aged  11,  Granby, 
Missouri. 

I  live  in  the  Ozarks  and  there  are 
many  caves  in  this  section.  There  is 
one  cave  near  my  home,  and  my 
brothers  and  I  often  go  to  it.  The 
entrance  to  the  cave  is  very  small, 
and  in  order  to  get  in  we  are  forced 
to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees, 
carrying  lighted  torches.  There  are 
four  rooms.  Each  room  is  about 
twenty  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide  and 
from  forty  to  seventy  feet  high. 
From  the  walls  hang  rocks  which 
look  like  icicles. 

In  order  to  get  into  the  last  room 
we  are  forced  to  crawl  through  a 
small  opening.  In  this  room  is  a 
rock  shaped  like  a  coffin  and  set 
upon  two  large  pillars  of  rock.  The 
coffin  is  about  three  feet  wide  and 
seven  feet  long.  There  are  no  end 
of  bats  and/  they  are  hanging  around 
everywhere. 

There  is  another  large  cave  about 
u  mile  from  my  homo.  It  has  a 
stream  Oi  water  running  through  it. 
The  rooms  are  very  large,  and  no 
one  knows  how  long  it.  is.  Several 
boys  went  into  the  cave  one  morn- 
ing and  got  lost  and  did  not  got  out 

tiniii  about   i  o'clock  in  the  even 
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ing.  We  have  never  ventured  into 
this  cave,  fearing  we  might  get  lost. 
The  caves  start  in  the  bluffs  along 
Shoal  creek.  I  live  just  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  creek. 


My  Little  Prairie  Dog 

By  Curtis  Brown,  Aged  11,  Attica, 
Kansas. 

One  day,  when  I  was  a  little  hoy 
about  5  years  old,  I  went  out  to  the 
field  with  papa  and  we  found  a  lit- 
tle prairie  dog.  It  ran  under  a  clod 
of  dirt  and  we  caught  it  and  carried 
it  to  the  house  in  papa's  glove,  and 
we  named  it  Trixy.  When  I  got  to 
the  house  I  put  it  in  a  box.  It  soon 
grew  tame  and  would  eat  anything 
we  ate.  In  about  two  weeks  we 
turned  it  out  and  let  it  run  about 
the  house. 

One  day  it  got  on  my  little  sister's 
back  and  would  dodge  up  and  down 
and  she  couldn't  get  it  off.  She 
couldl  play  with  it  like  a  kitten.  A 
strange  cat  came  to  the  house  one 
day  and  Trixy  slipped  up  behind  it 
and  bit  its  tail. 

We  made  a  hole  along  under  the 
ground  for  a  home  for  Trixy,  and 
one  day  a  calf  stepped  in  it  and 
broke  through.  Then  Trixy  stood 
up  on  his  hind  legs  and  barked  and 
barked. 

One  evening  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors came  over  and  brought  their 
hounds.  We  were  all  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  the  house,  when  we  heard 
the  chickens  making  a  noise  on  the 
other  side.  I  went  around  there  and 
found  that,  the  hounds  had  killed 
Trixy.  We  were  very  sorry,  and  dug 
a  grave  in  the  front  yard  and  buried 
him. 


Picture  Contest  No.  1 1 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about  !  name,  age  and  address.  Remember 


this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verse  about 
this  picture  will  receive  a  book  as  a 
prize.  Make  your  verse  bright  and 
original.  Tell  us  what  you  would 
say  and  do  if  you  were  in  their 
places.    Write   plainly,  giving  your 


that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all 
considered,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  verse,  in  awarding  prizes. 
Verses  must  be  addressed  to  Picture 
Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  March  2  8. 


the  fence  and  fed  it  to  Bossy,  while 
Bennie  picked  up  the  apples. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  so  they  ran  away  home.  The 


eld  cook  was  waiting  for  them  to 
bring  the  apples  so  she  could  make 
apple  tarts  for  supper,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell  which  they  enjoyed 


most — picking  the  apples  or  eating 
the  tarts. 


Additional  Stories 

Walter  Joyce.  Harvard,  Neb.;  Joe 
Gorey,  North  Bend.  Neb.;  Bessie  Russ, 
Chambers,  Neb.;  Alice  Belle  Brown. 
Loretto,  -  Neb.;  ]>dra  Stoltz,  Mllfbrd, 
Neb.;  Alvin  Kemp,  Milfoid,  Neb.;  Martha 
Glanz,  Harvard,  Neb.;  Luella  Stewart, 
Wisner,  Neb.;  Gertrude  Watkins,  Neligh, 
Neb.;  Arthur  H.  L,ange,  Ord,  Neb.;  Ber- 
nice  Bird,  Dunlap,  la.;  Abraham  Schram. 
Anton,  la.;  Rosa  Kalina,  Chelsea,  la.; 
Mabel  Stewart,  Quenemo,  Kan.;  Gladys 
Schransberg,  Spring  Grove.  Minn  ;  Helena 
Kleinjan.  Bruce,  S.  D.;  Mary  Eunice 
Straum,  Fordland,  Mo.;  Ella  Irene  Burks. 
Fordland.  Mo.;  Irene  Reed,  Fordland. 
Mo.;  Melba  Gilliland,  Riverton,  Wyo. ; 
Stanley  Sherman,  Kingman,  Ariz. 

San  Bias  Islands 

The  San  Bias  islands  are  situated  about 
100  miles  from  Colon,  Panama.  On  the 
islands  are  a  few  cats,  dogs,  hens,  chick- 
ens and  one  pig,  but  no  horses,  cows, 
goats  or  sheep;  only  the  few  inhabitants 
who  have  been  to  Colon  have  ever  seen 
a  horso  or  other  large  domestic  animal. 
Many  of  the  young  men  are.  therefore, 
greatly  interested  in  pictures  of  these 
animals.  Just  now  they  are  looking  for- 
ward eagerly  to  the  proposed  importa- 
tion of  a  cow.— Dumb  Animals. 

Usefulness  of  the  I)<m 

Just  to  give  pleasure  is  not  the  only 
mission  the  dog  has.  Flocks  on  hill  and 
plain  have  been  guarded  and  herded;  the 
approach  of  the  stealthy  thief  by  ninlit 
has  been  made  known:  property,  and 
even  lives,  have  been  saved  by  the  direct 
means  of  a  dog.— Southern  Kennel. 


Fun  Picking  Apples 
By  Mildred  Nelson,  Aged  11,  Dibel, 
Neb. 

"O,  mamma!"  said  Ruth  Smith 
one  day  as  she  came  running  into  the 
House  where  her  mother  was  sewing,  | 
"papa  says  that  the  apples  are  ripe 
down  in  the  orchard.  May  Bennie 
and  I  go  and  get  some?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "but  be 
careful  and  don't  hurt  yourselves, 
and  get  the  ripest  apples  you  can 
find." 

"All  right,"  said  Ruth,  and  away 
she  ran. 

She  met  her  brother  at  the  door 
and  told  him  what  her  mother  had 
said.  "O,  good!"  said  Bennie,  and 
away  he  ran  into  the  kitchen  to  get 
the  basket.  The  cook  put  some 
sandwiches  in,  as  she  thought  they 
might  get  hungry.  "I  will  make 
some  apple  tarts  for  you  when  you 
get  back,"  she  said.  But  Bennie 
was  going  so  fast  he  did  not  hear 
her.  He  took  hold  of  Ruth's  handi 
and  away  they  ran. 

When  they  reached  the  orchard 
they  sat  down  and  ate  their  lunch, 
and  then  they  went  to  the  spring  to 
get  a  drink  and  hastened  back  to  the 
orchard.  They  chose  a  tree  that 
was  full  of  red,  juicy  apples.  Ben- 
nie got  up  in  the  tree  and  hung  his 
basket  on  a  small  branch.  Just  as 
he  had  the  basket  full  the  twig 
broke  and  down  came  the  apples. 
Ben  was  not  mad,  but  only  laughed 
and  said: 

"Here  comes  old  Bossy,  and  she 
will  eat  up  the  apples." 

"No,  she  won't,  either,"  said  Ruth 
as  she  picked  up  an  apple  and  sat  on 
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The  greatest  repertoire 
of  music  in  all  the  world 
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VICTOR  RECORDS 


Ca 
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This  book  of  Victor  Records  will  give  you  a  clear 
and  definite  understanding  of  exactly  what  the  Victor  or 
Victrola  will  bring-  to  you. 

It  will  place  before  you  simply  and  convincingly  the  title  of  very 
nearly  every  musical  composition  you  ever  heard  of.  It  will  help  you 
to  an  easy  familiarity  .with  all  the  great  composers.  It  will  place  before 
you  definite  and  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  music  in  the  repertoire 
of  the  world's  greatest  artists.  It  will  make  clear  to  you  just  how  easily  all 
the  music  of  all  the  world  can  become  an  interesting  and  helpful  part  of  your  every- 
day life  in  your  own  home. 
Music  is  the  only  universal  language.  It  attracts  everyone— the  French,  the  German,  the 
Russian,  the  Italian,  the  Englishman  are  all  capable  of  enjoying  exactly  the  same  music. 
Individual  taste  however,  varies;  but  with  a  Victor  and  its  vast  repertoire  of  music,  which  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  all  the  music  of  all  the  world,  every  musical  longing  is  satisfied. 

This  book  of  Victor  Records  costs  us  more  than  $100,000  every  year,  but  we  will  gladly  give  you  a  copy 
free.    Ask  any  Victor  dealer,  or  write  to  us. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 
New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 
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Neuralgia 

sufferers  rind  instant  relief  in 
Sloan's  Liniment.  It  pene- 
trates to  the  painful  part  — 
soothes  and  quiets  the  nerves. 
No  rubbing— merely  lay  it  on. 

SLOANS 
LINIMENT 

Kills  Pain 


For  Neuralgia 

"I  would  not  be  without  your  Lini- 
ment and  praise  it  to  all  who  Buffer 
with  neuralgia  or  rheumatism  or  pain  of 
any  kind." — Mrs.  Henry  Bishop,  Helena, 
Missouri, 

Pain  All  Gone 

"  I  suffered  with  quite  a  severe  neu- 
ralgic headache  for  4  months  without 
any  relief.  I  used  your  Liniment  for 
two  or  three  nights  and  I  haven't suf 
fered  with  my  head  since."  —  Mr.  J.  R. 
Swinger,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Treatments  for  Cold  and  Croup 

"My  little  girl,  twelve  years  old, 
caught  a  severe  cold,  and  1  gave  her 
three  drops  of  Sloan's  Liniment  on  sug.ir 
on  going  to  bed,  and  she  got  up  in  the 
morning  with  no  signs  of  a  cold.  A  lit- 
tle boy  next  door  had  croup  and  I  gave 
the  mother  the  Liniment.  She  gave  him 
three  drops  on  going  to  bed,  and  he  got 
up  without  the  croup  in  the  morning.'' 
—  Mr.  W.  a.  Strange,  Chicago,  HL  . 

At  all  Dealers.    Price  25c,  50c.  and  S1.00 
Sloan's  Book  on  Horses  sent  free. 
Address 

DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  inc.,  Boston,  Mass.. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Get  Our  New 

Catalogue 

of  Furniture,  Draperies, 
Rugs  and  Kitchen  Ware. 

With  this  book  in  your  home 
you  can  buy  by  mail  from  the 
large  assortments  of  Omaha's 
quality  furniture  store  just  as 
well  as  if  you  came  into  the 
store.  We  want  you  to  visit  us 
when  in  Omaha,  but  in  the 
meantime  write  us  for  the  cata- 
logue. 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co. 

415-17  South  10th  St.,  Omaha. 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  tlio  hldo  and  make  your  coat 
for  c-ily  $12.1,0.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish Hide).  $18.00.  A  cquare  deal, Oil  work 
guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of  this 
ooimlry  or  cat  tle  and  horse  hides  for  ovatx, 
robef,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  etc.  Write 
for  free  hooklct  of  Information  on  handling 
and  ■ . 1 1 1 1 •  i •  1 1 1 : -. _i        .  also  price  list. 

bayTr  TANNING  CO. 

114  8.  W.  »to  81.  Dei  Alolnei.  lows. 


NORFOLK  NURSERY 

A  general  assortment  of  selected  high 
grade  stock.  Send  for  list.  K.  D.  HAM- 
MOND, Proprietor.  Norfolk.  Neb. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  doea  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  v/bo 
finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do 
as  he  promises  in  (lis  advertisement 
will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim   for  adjustment  or  collection, 


Description  of  Patterns 

0512— Ladies'  Shirt  Waist— This  shows  a 
simple  style  for  the  tailored  effects  worn 
so  much  with  separate  skirts.  The  tucks 
are  in  front  only  and  the  closing  is  made 
with  the  usual  box  pleat.  The  collar  can 
be  detachable  or  form  part  of  the  waist. 
The  sleeve  is  plain,  with  tucks  near  the 
cuff.  French  flannel,  cashmere,  satin 
and  similar  fabrics  are  used  for  waists 
in  this  style.  The  pattern  No.  G512  is  cut 
In  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch 
material. 

G472— Ladies'  Waist— A  plain  shirt  waist 
without  the  usual  severity  of  outline. 
The  neck  may  be  high  or  low,  with  a 
novel  pointed  collar  as  finish.  The  clos- 
ing is  double-breasted  and  the  sleeves 
plain  at  the  shoulder,  but  gathered  into 
a  cuff  at  the  wrist.  French  flannel,  ba- 
tiste, voile,  faille  and  satin  are  used  for 
these  waists,  or  they  may  form  part  of  a 
<  ostume.  The  pattern  No.  (1472  Is  cut  in 
Bizet  ."1  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2%  yards  of  lid-inch 
material. 

6492— Ladles'  Skirt— The  four-gore  skirt 
Is  one  of  the  plainer  models  suited  to 
tho  tailored  costume.  It  is  also  good  for 
the  separate  skirt.  It  has  a  side-front 
closing,  where  there  Is  an  ornamental  tab 


extension  part  of  the  way  down.  Plaid, 
striped  and  plain  cheviot,  corduroy,  serge 
and  novelty  woolens  will  make  up  well 
in  this  style.  The  pattern  No.  6492  is  cut 
in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  ma- 
terial 44  or  54  inches  wide. 

6453— Ladies'  Dress— In  this  very  stylish 
design  the  new  vest  idea  is  carried  out 
In  the  bodice.  This  is  plain  and  has  a 
front  closing  with  two  points  at  the  waist, 
hanging  over  the  girdle.  At  the  neck 
there  is  a  small  chemisette  and  a  low, 
ornamental  collar.  The  sleeves  are  plain 
at  the  top  and  slightly  gathered  at  the 
wrist.  The  skirt  has  three  gores  and  is 
gracefully  draped.  The  closing  is  in  the 
front  The  dress  pattern  No.  6453  is  cut 
in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  4%  yards  of  14-inch 
material,  with  VA  yards  of  24-inch  plain 
fa  uric  and  1%  yards  of  edging. 

(BIS— Ladles'  Skirt-Thls  stylish  three- 
gore  skirt  can  be  made  with  the  high  or 
regulation  waistline.  The  two  trimming 
bands  give  tho  tier  effect  now  so  much 
sought  and  may  be  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial or  of  the  skirt  fabric.  The  closing 
of  tho  skirt  Is  In  front.  Plaid  and  plain 
materials,  novelty  goods,  serge  and  thick 
satin  are  suitable  for  this  skirt.  The 
skirt  pattern  No.  6518  Is  cut  In  sizes  22 
(CONTINUED  ON   PAOE  EKMITICUN.) 
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This  Compass  Watch  is 
free.  No  fake  about  it 
either  —  it's  really  and 
truly  free. 

Get  your  father,  mother, 
or  big  brother  or  some 
neighbor  to  subscribe  for 
the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  or  renew  their 
subscription  for  one  year 
at  the  regular  price  of 
$1.00,  and  we  will  send 
you  this  watch  free.  It's 
new  and  just  out  and  will 
please  you.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  run  and  keep  ac- 
curate time. 


A  Watch  and  a  Mariner's 
Compass  are  two  indispensable 
articles  to  a  proper  equipment 
for  hunting,  fishing,  outings, 
hikes  or  cross-country  runs 

The  "PATHFINDER"  Watch 
combines  these  two  necessities 
without  sacrificing  the  effici- 
ency or  appearance  of  either. 

It  is  a  14-size,  thin  model. 
German  -  silver  nickel  -  plated 
case,  open  face,  Arabic  dial, 
with  red  minute  numerals 
around  outer  margin,  "pull-out" 
stem  set,  and  is  guaranteed  a 
first-class  time-keeper. 

The  unique  location  of  the 
compass  in  a  recess  formed  in 
the  top  of  the  watch  crown 
obviates  all  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  the 
case  or  distorting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  watch  to  accommo- 
date the  compass,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  compass  is  far 
enough  removed  from  the  steel 
parts  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent Its  being  deflected  thereby. 


Every  Boy  Scout 
should  have  one. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  get  It 
today. 


Address, 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
OMAHA,  neb. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


When  You  Shake  Hands  with  the 
Morning 

I. 

The   world  is  waitin'    for  you— at  your 
dwellin'  Joy  will  stay 

When  you  shake  hands  with  the  Morning 
in  a  happy  sort  o'  way, 

When  you  glimpse  the  hills  with  gladness 
as  you  rise  from  dreams  of  night, 

And  recognize  your  kinship  with  the  blos- 
soms and  the  Light. 

II. 

Oh.  the  world  is  waiting  for  you,  to  fol- 

low  on  and  on, 
When  you  meet  it— when  you   greet  it 

with  the  Spirit  of  the  Dawn! 
Trouble  to  the  shadows,  ever  fading  far,  I 
The  Light  to  break  in  blessing,  and  Joy  j 

the  Morning  Star 
—Frank  L.  Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mother's  Spring  Suit 
The  family  was  gathered  around 
the  big  lamp,  deep  in  the  study  of  a 
mail-order  catalogue  and  a  pile  of 
samples.  Mother's  spring  suit  was 
the  subject  of  discussion.  The  girls 
had  already  planned  theirs  and,  as 
usual,  mother's  came  last. 

"You  would  look  awfully  pretty  in 
that  suit,"  said  Caroline,  smoothing 
a  sample  of  soft,  gray  wool,  light  in 
weight  and  silky  in  texture — just 
the  thing  to  bring  out  the  silvery 
sheen  of  her  hair  and  the  faint  pink 
in  her  cheeks. 

"Well,  there  is  no  use  considering 
it,"  said  mother,  all  the  more  firmly 
because  she  longed  for  that  suit 
with  a  longing  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  spring  suits.  It 
wasn't  the  thing  itself  so  much  that 
she  wanted  as  what  it  symbolized — 
the  relief  from  the  everlasting  dull 
blacks  and  browns  she  had  worn  so 
long  that  they  seemed  to  her  the 
badge  of  age  and  service.  "No  mat- 
ter how  plainly  I  had  it  made,  it 
would  cost  more  than  we  can  af- 
ford." 

They  had  a  given  sum  that  had 
been  laid  aside  for  spring  clothes. 
The  girls  were  provided  with  what 
they  needed  and  then  mother  took 
what  was  left.  This  had  always  been 
the  custom.  Mother  had  started  it 
herself  when  the  children  were  lit- 
tle, toddling  babies,  and,  though  the 
sum  grew  yearly  as  the  family  pros- 
pered, mother's  share  remained 
about  the  same.  It  somehow  seemed 
so  much  more  important  to  all  con- 
cerned that  the  girls  should  look 
neat  and  trim  and  well  dressed  than 
that  the  middle-aged  mother  should 
be  attractive. 

This  is  not  a  story.  It  is  a  hap- 
pening. If  it  were  a  story,  the  girls 
would  be  seized  with  a  spasm  of  un- 
selfishness and  order  cheaper  clothes 
for  themselves  that  mother  might 
have  the  suit  she  could  not  help 
showing  that  she  wanted.  Girls  al- 
ways do  that — in  stories.  In  how 
many  families  this  year  will  this  lit- 
tle scene  or  something  very  like  it 
be  enacted?  And  when  those  same 
girls  that  seem  so  selfish  to  you 
when  you  look  at  it  from  this  stand- 
point grow  up  and  have  daughters  of 
their  own  they  will  be  doing  what 
their  mother  is  doing  now — denying 
themselves  what  they  want  and  have 
a  right  to  have  that  the  daughters 
may  have  more  than  they  need. 

HOME  EDITOR. 

More  About  Rural  Schools 
We  are  glad  to  notice  the  question 
of  the  rural  school  being  agitated  a 
bit.   The  time  may  come  when  peo- 
ple will  be  interested  more  in  their 


children's  welfare  than  in  anything 
else;  then  will  life.be  worth  while. 
Of  course,  the  rural  schools  do  not 
meet  the  demands.  School  boards 
do  not  often  take  the  pains  to  con- 
sult the  county  superintendent  in  re- 
gard to  finding  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent teacher,  telling  him  the  ex- 
act condition  and  needs  in  that  par- 
ticular neighborhood.  In  some  dis- 
tricts a  teacher  can  scarcely  find  a 
boarding  place,  and  many  are  the 
reasons  why  a  well  equipped  teacher 
cannot  be  had.  A  poor  teacher  is 
undoubtedly  expensive  at  any  price. 

Since  such  a  small  per  cent  of 
children  are  sent  away  to  school,  it 
really  does  seem  necessary  to  have 
more  than  the  eight  grades  taught 
in  the  country  schools.  It  would 
also  raise  the  standard  of  our  teach- 
ing force  were  we  to  add  two  or 
more  grades  to  the  work.  A  really 
competent  teacher  is  most  willing 
and  ready  to  help  those  who  have 
finished  the  required  work  and  who 
wish  for  further  advancement. 
Should  the  school  be  crowded  for 
work,  those  advanced  pupils  may 
not  come  forward  for  much  or  any 
recitation  work,  but  receive  help 
from  the  teacher  when  necessary  and 
convenient.  Some  folks  might  be 
willing  to  give  private  pay  for  such 
extra  help. 

I  do  not  think  that  by  turning  the 
school  into  a  veritable  workshop, 
trying'  to  teach  agriculture,  sewing, 
cooking  and  what  not,  with  only  one 
teacher  to  do  it  all,  we  can  expect 
to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results.  One 
can  do  only  about  so  much  correctly, 
and!  even  were  the  teaching  force 
adequate  to  the  occasion,  what  pu- 
pil is  able  to  grasp  it  all?  Above  all, 
let  us  look  to  the  social  life  of  our 
child  and  not  try  to  eliminate  the 
cultural  elements.  There  has  always 
been  more  or  less  complaint  when 
consolidating  two  or  more  schools, 
mostly  from  selfish  reasons;  there- 
fore, 'from  most  standpoints,  a  fruit- 
less undertaking.  Were  the  dis- 
tricts made  up  entirely  of  peo- 
ple of  the  best  quality,  no  doubt  con- 
solidation would  be  easy,  but  there 
comes  the  "if"  again.  The  county 
superintendent  of  schools  is  sup- 
posed to  know  more  about  the 
teachers  and  their  work  than  anyone 
else,  as  a  rule.     It  pays   to  hire  a 


good  teacher,  give  salary  accord- 
ingly, providing  a  suitable  boarding 
place  or  home  for  him  or  her,  act- 
ing as  though  the  teacher  were  a 
real  benefit  rather  than  a  bother  to 
your  neighborhood.  Were  school 
boards  always  to  do  in  this  way,  we 
would  soon  eliminate  the  poorer 
teachers,  who  often  acknowledge 
that  they  dislike  their  work,  but 
seem  to  think  it  a  more  respectable 
way  to  make  a  living  than  to  do 
something  else.  The  association  of 
our  child  with  such  a  person  brings 
little  real  benefit  in  the  long  run, 
so  to  speak,  and  often  creates  a  dis- 
like for  school,  which  in  some  cases 
is  impossible  to  overcome.  When 
people  are  anxious  for  a  cheap 
teacher  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  belong  to  the  same  class. 

HARRIETTE  H.  NATION. 
Nebraska. 


Responsibility 
The  blame  for  the  boy  who  goes 
wrong  does  not  rest  with  the  boy 
himself,  nor  yet  with  his  remote  an- 
cestors. It  rests  squarely  with  the 
parents,  who,  through  ignorance  or 
neglect,  have  failed  to  mold  him 
aright  in  the  plastic  days  of  child- 


hood. What  is  needed,  especially  in 
this  complex  civilization  of  ours, 
with  its  myriad  incitements  and 
temptations,  is  a  livelier  apprecia- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  as  well  as 
the  privileges  of  parenthood.  Most 
of  all,  perhaps,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  coping  with  the  problem  of 
vice  and  crime,  do  parents  need  to 
appreciate  that  it  is  in  the  very  first 
years  of  their  children's  lives  that 
the  work  of  character  building 
.should  be  begun. — H.  Addington 
Bruce,  in  Century. 


Eggless  Recipes 

Breakfast  Gems — Three  cups  of 
white  flour,  measured  before  sifting; 
three  teaspoonsful  of  baking  powder, 
one  rounding  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  shortening 
(lard).  Melt  the  lard  in  the  gem 
pan  so  as  to  have  the  pan  hot.  Sift 
flour,  baking  powder  and  salt  to- 
gether in  a  bowl.  Stir  to  a  stiff  bat- 
ter with  sweet  milk  or  cold  water. 
Fold  in  the  melted  lard,  pour  into 
hot,  greased  pans  and  bake  about  fif- 
teen minutes  in  hot  oven. 

Sugar  Cookies — One  cup  of  white 
sugar,  two  teaspoonsful  of  baking 
powder,  half  cup  of  shortening,  half 
cup  of  milk  or  water,  any  flavoring, 
flour  enough  to  roll  soft  and  thin. 
If  lard  shortening  is  used,  add  salt. 


This  Power  Washer  A  Mechanical 
Masterpiece.  n 


Has  a  large  well 
built     tub     of  cy- 
press.   .All  mechan- 
ical    parts  accu- 
rately    made  and 
fitted.      All  gears 
enclosed     so  in- 
jury   to  operator 
is  impossible  with 
this  machine. 
Mechanism  is  so  - 
constructed  that 
it  is  impossible 
for  any  part  to 
get    out  of 
line    b  e  cause 
m  e  c  hanism 
is  c  o  m  p  act 
or   in  place 
i  n  s  t  ead  of 
being  scat- 
tered. 

Look  at  pic- 
ture and  see  de- 
tail of  construc- 
tion. 


The  Power  Washer  With 
a  Reputation  Back  of  It. 

That  means  the  "Eclipse"  power 
Washer  has  the  same  high  grade 
quality  of  construction  and  mater- 
ial as  other  Fairbanks-Morse  pro- 
ducts  and  you  take  no  chances 
when  you  buy  the  Eclipse — the 
simplest  in  construction  and  eas- 
iest operating  machine  on  the 
market. 

To  operate,  open  lid  which  throws 
machine  out  oi  gear.  Fill  tub  two- 
thirds  full  of  water.  Put  in 
clothes,  clamp  down  lid.  thereby 
throwing  machine  into  gear  and 
your  washing  is  under  way.  Only 
one  lever  on  entire  machine.  This 
operates  wringer. 


MR  BANKS 
MORSE  &CQ, 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


AVERAGE  17c  A  POUND  FOR  YOUR  HOGS 

Butcher  your  hogs,  cure  your  meat  with  Wright's  Ham  Fickle  and 
smoke  it  with  Wright's  Condensed  Smoke.     Sell  meat  by  parcel 
post  to  city  people.     LET  UNCLE  SAM  BE  YOUR  ERRAND  BOT. 
Wright's  Ham  Fickle,  a  scientific  combination  of  meat  curing 

(E  W 'M     materials  all  lecommemled  by  Dept  of  Agriculture.     A  $1.00  box 
WjSsza     cures  a  barrel  of  meat, 
r  <TM        Wright's  Condensed  Smoke,  a  Liquid  made  from  hickory  w 

for  smoking  all  meats.  A  75c  bottle  smokes  a  barrel  of  meat.  Bend 
names  of  five  neighbors  who  cure  meat  for  Free  Sample  and  Book. 
E.  H.  WRIGHT  CO.,  Ltd.  820  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Huber  "Fifteen-Thirty" 
Farmer's  Gas  Tractor 

A  two-cylinder  opposed  engine.  Uses 
gasoline  or  kerosene.  Outfit  is  the 
lightest  for  power  produced. 

Get  the  most  profit  and  pleasure  out 
of  your  farming  by  using  one  of  these 
Tractors.  You  will  save  on  expense 
and  do  your  work  wetter  and  quicker. 

Ask  for  descriptive  literature. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO.,  Eg etiL 


Seed  Potatoes 

Red  River  Valley  Grown; 
$1.45  per  bush.  up.  Our  160 
page  Catalogue  free  on  request. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 
31-33  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


Yo u r  Pea ler  Has  Th i s 

Galvanized  Iowa  Gate 

Ready  for  You 


He  stands  ready  to  turn  It  over  to  you 
this  very  day— without  asking  you  to  pay 
a  red  cent  down/^Puc  it  up  on  your  farm*  j 
— use  it  60  days  or  six  months— if  you  are 
mighty  well  satisfied  with  it,  pay  for  it. 
If  you  are  not,  return  it  to  your  dealer. 
We  will  buy  back  from  him  every  gate 
you  try  out  if  it  doesn't  sell  itself  to  you. 

We  guarantee  thfs  gate  to  fie  tfie  strong- 
est made  today  anywhere.  Built  of  heav- 
iest High  Carbon  Steel  Tubing  Galvanized. 
Easily  withstands  shock  of  wildest  steersi 
or  stallions — breachy  cows— meanest  bulls. 
'  Guaranteed  for  three  years.  If,  by,  chance, 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  write  us  at 
once  for  fuli  details,  lo\v  price%  and  terms. 


lowi  Gate  £«..  21st  St,      Cite  Falls,  tov»(>  j 


Stronger  Gates 


Solid  steel  bars  instead 
of  woven  wire.  Double 
automatic  latch  locks 
gate.  The  whole  gate 
raises  over  snow  banks. 
Also  manufacture  steel 
Farm  Fence  Posts. 


30  Days  Trial 
C.  !■•  Gade,  40  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  la 


Be  your  own  dealer.  Buy  di- 
rect from  the  mill.  Get  our  10 
page  money-saving  fence  and 
gatecatalog  free.  164  styles 
to  select  from.  Factories 
and   warehouses  at  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  Brazil,  Ind.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. .  Denier, 
"Colo..  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  and  San  Francisco.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
310  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kans.,  or  310  Church  St.,  Brazil,  Ind. 
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Chat  with  the  President  of  Peru 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


IMA,  Peru.— I  have  just  returned 
from  the  National  palate,  where 
I  have  had  a  long  chat  with 
Sonor  Guillermo  BUllnghurst, 
the  president  of  the  Peruvian 
Republic.  The  National  palace  stands  on 
the  Plaza  Mayor,  at  right  angles  to  the 
great  cathedral  that  was  founded  by  Pi- 
zarro  in  1535.  The  palace  itself  was  built 
about  the  same  time,  and  it  has  all  the 
features  of  the  Spanish  anchitecture  of  the 
days  Of  Columbus.  it  coveis'a  whole  city 
block,  and  its  ground  floor  area  must  be 
six  Or  eight  acres.  It  has  two  stories,  and 
it  consists  of  large  rooms  with  wido 
marble  stairways  leading  to  the  second 
floor.  The  building  runs 'around  patios, 
and  in  these  are  royal  palms  and  'tropical 
flowers.  On  my  way  in  I  was  shown  a 
fig  tree  that  was  planted  by  Pizarro.  It 
is  more  than  300  years  old  and  is  still 
bearing  fruit. 

My  audience  with  the  president  was  ar- 
ranged l>y  the  American  minister  to  Peru, 
Mr.  Benton  McMillin.  and  we  went  to  the 
palace  together.  Passing  the  soldiers  at 
the  entrance,  we  walked  through  the  hall 


that  it  is  coveted  by  the  countries  about 
it.  We  have  an  enormous  territory. 
Our  country  is  one-sixth  the  size  of  all 
Europe,  and  parts  of  it  are  exceedingly 
rich,  We  have  about  us  smaller  coun- 
tries, the  most  of  which  look  with  long- 
ing eyes  upon  our  possessions.  We  arc, 
in  fact,  in  the  same,  position  as  the  rich 
man  versus  the  poor  man.  The  rich  man 
has  many  law  suits.  His  neighbors  covet 
his  possessions  and  dispute  his  titles  to 
them.  That  is  the  condition  of  Peru.  We 
have  had  trouble  with  Ecuador,  Colombia, 
Brazil,  Bolivia  and  Chile  as  to  our  boun- 
daries, and  in  many  of  these  cases  tha 
exact  territory  of  each  country  is  st.U 
unsettled.  Nearly  every  country  is  try- 
ing' to  claim  something  that  we  think  is 
our  own,  and  we  been  kept  so  busy  in 
trying  to  hold  to  our  rights  that  we  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  our 
resources." 

Willing  to  Arbitrate 

"We  are  willing  to  arbitrate  matters 
with  Ecuador,  but  the  Ecuadorans  seem 
afraid  to  risk  such  a  decision.  Our  records 


The  President  Will  Make  the  Harbor  of  Callao  the  Finest  Port  of 

the  Pacific 
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Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
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in  which  Pizarro  was  killtd.  and  ascended 
a  marble  stairway  to  the  second  floor. 
Here  we  met  Mr.  Cisneros,  the  secretary 
of  the  president,  and  a  moment  later  were 
shaking  the  hands  of  the  man  whom  I 
might  call  the  Theodore  Roosevent  of 
Peru. 

An  Aggressive  Ruler 

President  Billinghurst  is  an  aggressive 
and  progressive  ruler.    He  is  a  fighter,  a 
man  of  the  people  and  he  believes  in  the 
masses.    Like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  has  had 
a  military  career,  and  has  won  his  spurs 
on  the  battlefield.    He  is  not  afraid.  He 
told  me  that  the  danger  of  revolutions  as 
far    as     Peru     is     concerned    is  over* 
and      that      even      should      there  be 
trouble,    he  had   something    like  250,000 
hard-fisted  men  who  would  come  to  the 
support  of  the  administration.    The  presi- 
dent told  me  that  he  was  elected  without 
applying  for  the  office.    He  did  not  want 
to  be  president  and  was  about  to  retire 
from  active  business.    His  support  was 
so  strong,  however,  that  he  was  induced 
to  head  the  presidential  ticket,  and  he 
is  now  putting  in  fourteen  hours  of  hard 
labor  each  day  in   serving  his  country. 
He  is  a   progressive  president,   and  has 
under  way  reforms  which    include  the 
building  up  <>f  the  national  credit  and  the 
development  of  Peru  along  modern  lines 
President  Billinghurst  is,  T  judge,  about 
50  years  old.     He   is  of  medium  height 
and  weighs  perhaps  100  pounds.    His  head 
Is  large  and  his  face  full,   with  a  high 
forehead   and  twinkling  black   eyes.  He 
speaks  English  fluently,  and  our  conver- 
sation   was    carried    on    In    that  tongue. 
The  first  subject  was  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Peru.    The  president  said: 
"One  of  the  great  troubles  of  Peru  Is 


*<>nly  a  day  or  two  after  this  interview 
was  had  the  president  was  Imprisoned  by 

revolution  its 


indicate  that  our  boundaries  extend  al- 
most to  Quito  and  they  fear  the  result. 
The  Colombians  hold  much  the  same 
views  as  to  arbitration,  and  we  are  hav- 
ing disputes  as  to  Bolivia  and  have  had 
some  with  Brazil.  If  we  could  only  agree 
■upon  some  middle  ground  as  our  perma- 
nent boundaries  and  allow  the  balance 
of  the  territory  to  be  subject  to  arbitra- 
tion, we  might  be  free  from  some  of 
our  complications  and  in  the  end  be  better 
off.  What  we  need  is  peace  and  surety  of 
possession.  We  only  want  a  square  deal 
and  we  are  willing  to  submit  the  ques- 
tions to  fair  judges.  Some  of  the  countries 
have  proposed  that  it  be  left  to  the  pope. 
I  would  not  agree  to  that,  for,  just  now, 
you  know,  Peru  has  thrown  off  the  dic- 
tation of  the  church  and  has  declared  re- 
ligious liberty  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. I  will  not  say  that  that  was  a  wise 
thing  to  do  at  the  present  time.  We  had 
religious  liberty  before  in  reality,  al- 
though not  nominally  so.  At  any  rate 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  psychological 
moment  to  ask  the  pope  to  pass  upon 
questions  of  such  vital  relation  to  us." 

"But  have  you  really  much  good  terri- 
tory, Mr.  President?"  I  asked. 

Empire  to  Itself 

"We  have  an  empire.  The  greater  part 
of  the  republic  is  susceptible  of  develop- 
ment. This  is  so  of  the  coastal  zone?  and 
of  the  high  plateau  in  the  mountains, 
and  also  of  the  slopes  to  the  east  which 
go  down  to  the  Amazon  valley.  Right 
here  on  the  coast  we  might  have  three 
times  as  much  cultivated  land  as  we  now 
have,  and  we  expect  to  secure  this  by 
irrigation.  Wo  have  more  than  fifty 
streams  that  now  flow  down  from  the 
Andes  and  cross  the  desert  on  their  way 
to  the  sea.  There  are  tracts  ol  cultivated 
territory  along  each  of  these  streams  and 
wherever  water  can  be  go  to  the  soil 
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This  WITTE  Engine,  after  26  years, still  giving 
good  service  to  S.  A,  Stone,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

k     You  can  now  own  an  Engine  for 
less  than  you  can  do  without  one. 

Look  at  These  Prices! 
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IN    SOUTH -CENTRAL  MONTANA. 

250,000  head  of  sheep,  some  cattle,  and 
200.000  acres  of  our  choicest  ranches  are 
now  offered  for  sale  in  tracts  from  40  to 
40,000  acres  on  five  to  ten  years'  time  at 
6%  interest,  price  $S.OO  up.  Will  pay  23  to 
50%  yearly  on  investment.  We  must  cut 
down  our  stock  operations.  Homestead- 
ers took  50%  of  our  out-side  ranges  in  the 
past  four  years.  Ours  is  choice  land, 
chosen  when  Montana  was  a  baby.  You 
can  buy  this  land  as  you  desire,  fullly 
equipped,  with  stock  or  without.  Will  sub- 
divide some  of  it  and  sell  parts  best  for 
hay  and  grain,  irrigated  or  unirrlgated. 
Can  locate  you  near  Helena,  Bozcman, 
Ltwlston,  Great  Falls,  Livingston,  Hill- 
ings or  Dillon,  on  the  N.  P..  G.  N..  U.  P. 
or  Milwaukee  railroads.  Good  schools, 
.lunches  and  markets.  Agents  wanted. 
For  particulars  write  Department  t>. 
MONTANA  RANCHES  COMPANY. 
Helena,  Montana. 
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l,;in-o  dcucrliulve  catalog  of  Seed  Corn  and  ill 
kinds  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  mailed  free. 
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it  produces  like  the  Nile  valley.  We  have 
had  surveys  made  and  we  believe  that 
we  can  treble  the  irrigated  area.  The 
matter  is  already  well  undei  way  and 
congress  has  authorizec  me  to  issue 
$10,000,000  worth  of  bonds,  the  proceeds 
from  which  are  to  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  money  will  soon  be  available 
and  we  shall  begin  work  at  once." 

"Does  this  mean  that  you  will  turn  the 
water  out  over  the  desert  plains  or  the 
pampas?" 

"No.  Some  of  my  people  believe  that 
advisable,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  using  the 
valleys  until  we  have  made  every  acre  of 
them  into  plantations.  We  know  the  soil 
there,  and  when  that  has  been  reclaimed 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the 
pampas." 

•  Tell  me  about  your  plans  for  the  high 
valleys  between  the  ranges  of  the  Andes, 
Mr.  President." 

"There  is  another  enormous  field  for 
development.  We  have  uplands  tnere 
that  are  much  like  the  high  valleys  of 
Switzerland.  We  haye  plateaus  upneld 
by  the  mountains,  and  those  plateaus  are 
already  covered  with  sod.  We  have  vast 
herds  of  cattle  and  millions  of  sheep  in 
the  Andes.  They  feed  upon  the  plateaus 
and  we  believe  that  these  pastures  can  be 
greatly  improved.  We  are  trying  to  nreed 
new  grasses,  and  if  we  can  do  as  we 
hope  there  is  really  no  limit  to  our  pos- 
sibilities In  the  production  of  beef  and 
mutton  We  are  introducing  new  breeds 
of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  day  will 
some  time  come  when  Peru  will  be  one  of 
the  great  wool  and  meat  exporting  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  eventually  send  meat  to  your 
markets  through  the  canal. 

"Another  feature  of  our  highland  devel- 
opment," continued  Mr.  Billinghurst,  "is 
in  the  raising  of  grain.  We  find  that 
barley  will  grow  well  at  12,000  feet  and 
more  above  the  sea.  and  we  are  inducing 
the  people  to  plant  it.  Here  is  a  bottle 
containing  some  barley  from  the  high- 
lands. It  is  not  at  all  bad.  We  have 
millions  of  acres  that  are  adapted  to  that 
grain.  We  can  also  raise  wheat  in 
northern  Peru,  and  we  shall  eventually 
produce  our  own  flour  Just  now  I  am 
planning  to  import  wheat  and  grind  the 
flour  here.  We  shall  protect  the  industry 
by  tariff.  We  are  raising  good  tea  near 
Cuzco.  All  the  tea  I  drink  at  my  table 
comes  from  there. 

Rich  Mineral  Deposits 

"And  then  as  to  our  mineral  lands." 
continued  the  president,  "I  hardly  know 
how  to  express  their  extraordinary  rich- 
ness The  whole  of  the  mountains  from 
Ecuador  to  Bolivia  are  highly  mineral- 
ized, and  we  must  have  vast  unknown 
deposits  of  silver  and  copper.  The  old 
mines  of  the  Spaniards  are  now  being 
reopened,  and  we  are  finding  new  mines 
and  new  minerals  almost  every  month. 
We  have,  you  know,  the  greatest  deposits 
of  vannadium  in  the  world,  and  we  have 
vast  quantities  of  tungsten  near  Ohim- 
bote     The    copper   mines    of   Cerro  de 


Pasco  are  about  the  largest  in  all  Sout  i 
America,  and  there  are  other  treasure 
vaults  of  the  Andes  yet  to  be  opened 
The  gold  placer  deposits  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  mountains  are  said  to  be  enor- 
mously rich." 

"And  the  Montana,  your  excellency, 
ft  hat  can  you  do  with  the  slopes  of  tnfl 
mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  th« 
country?" 

Work  in  Its  Infancy 

"That  region  is  a  world  in  itself,"  re' 
plied  the  president  of  Peru.  "We  have  a 
heavy  rainfall  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes,  and  the  climate  varies  from 
the  temperate  to  the  tropical  zones.  We 
can  grow  coffee  and  cacao  pretty  well  up 
in  the  mountains,  and  further  down  we 
have  all  sorts  of  tropical  fruits.  On  the 
lowlands  we  have  rubber  and  vast  tracts 
that  will  produce  sugar  cane,  tobacco  an'l 
cotton.  That  part  of  Peru  comprises 
more  than  half  our  territories,  and  it  is 
all  virgin  soil.  Take  the  province  yf 
Madre  de  Dios,  which  we  have  recently 
opened  down  near  Bolivia.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  5,000,000  pounds  of  rub- 
ber have  been  taken  from  that  region 
and  that  there  are  large  quantities  left. 
The  lands  there  will  produce  sugar  cane, 
rice,  cotton  and  coffee,  and  on  the  slope - 
of  the  mountains  they  are  grazing  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  country  is  also  rich  min- 
erally,  and  this  is  so  of  much  of  the 
Montana.  A  great  deal  of  the  gold  of 
the  Incas  came  from  that  region. 
Transportation  is  Handicap 

"The  chief  difficulty  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Montana,"  continued  Presi- 
dent Billinghurst,  "is  transportation.  The 
only  way  to  get  the  crops  out  is  on  the 
backs  of  men  or  on  mules,  and  this  makes 
it  impossible  to  do  any  farming  upon  a 
large  scale.  We  expect,  however,  to  ex- 
tend our  railroads  that  now  cross  the 
Andes  down  into  the  Amazon  valley.  This 
can  be  easily  done,  and  we  will  then  have 
an  outlet  to  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  oceans.  We  have  plans  for  sev- 
eral railroads  to  go  through  that  country 
to  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 
Just  at  the  present  we  have  not  the 
money  to  make  the  extensions,  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  I  have  not  approved 
of  the  McCune  concession,  w*hich  pro- 
vided for  the  building  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Ucayali  river.  I  believe,  however, 
that  we  shall  soon  have  railroads  reach- 
ing to  the  Amazon  valley,  and  that  the 
Montana  will  eventually  be  one  of  the 
most  thickly  populated  parts  of  Peru." 

"Will  not  the  Panama  canal  hurry  up 
this  development?" 

"It  should  do  so,  and  we  hope  it  will. 
With  railroads  to  the  Amazon,  the  higher 
priced  products  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  mountains  may  be  brought  down  to 
the  Pacific  and  go  northward  through  the 
canal.  Others  of  the  products  will  go 
down  the  Amazon  and  out  to  the  Atlan- 
tic We  do  not  expect  to  receive  a  great 
benefit  from  the  canal  right  at  the  start, 
but  we  believe  that  it  will  steadily  In- 
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OF  THE  BREAKAGE- 

The  Eureka  Egg  Carrier  is  strong  in  construction, 
made  of  well  seasoned  three-eighths-incli  clear  white 
Pine,  finished  in  Mission  stain. 

The  box  as  a  whole  consists  of  three  parts  hinged  together  with 
strong  butt  hinges,  assembled  so  as  to  fold  up  and  clasp  together, 
forming  a  neat  little  grip  eleven  inches  high,  six  and  seven-eighths 
inches  wide  and  seventeen  and  a  quarter  inches  long. 

To  empty  this  carrier,  unloosen  the  clasps,  stretch  out  on  a  flat 
surface,  pull  out  the  three  bottom  lids  and  you  empty  out  six  dozen 
eggs  in  six  seconds  in  a  series  of  little  trays  holding  each  egg  in 
an  upright  position. 

Take  out  your  pencil  and  figure  your  break- 
age and  then  fill  out  the  above  order  blank 
and  if    you    are    not    satisfied  after 
you  have  received  the  carrier,  re-X  4 


turn  it  at  our  expense  and  we 
will    refund    your  purchase 
price. 
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crease  our  trade,  bringing  us  much  closer 
to  your  country  and  Europe.  It  is  our 
hope  that  it  will  lead  many  of  your  Amer- 
ican capitalists  to  come  down  and  look 
over  the  ground  with  a  view  to  invest- 
ing. As  it  is  now  some  of  our  most  val- 
uable mines  are  owned  in  the  United 
States  and  some  of  the  best  development 
works  of  Peru  are  being  done  by  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  so  with  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
with  Morococha  and  with  other  large 
copper  properties." 

Work  in  Its  Infancy 
"What  are  you  doing  to  prepare  for  the 
canal?" 

"Our  work  so  far  is  at  its  beginning." 
replied    the   president.    "I    have    here  a 


scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bor of  Callao  that  will  give  us  the  finest 
anchorage  for  shipping  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  if  not  one  of  the  fin- 
est of  the  whole  world.  We  have,  as  you 
know,  just  opposite  Calloa.  lying  parallel 
with  the  coast  and  less  than  three  miles 
away,  the  high  island  of  San  Lorenzo. 
At  the  southern  end  the  strip  of  water 
between  this  island  and  the  coast  is  very 
shallow,  and  we  have  found  that  by  the 
building  of  a  breakwater  we  can  unite 
the  two  and  make  an  expanse  of  deep 
water  perfectly  shut  off  from  the  sea, 
large  enough  to  hold  all  the  fleets  of  the 
world." 

fCopyrighed,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Know  1914  Harvesters 
Before  Buying  a  Hay  Carrier- 


YOU  certainly  won't  even  consider  the  ordinary,  everyday  hay  carrier  after  seeing 
the  new,  1914  Model  Harvesters — because  with  the  Harvester,  you  can  handle 
bigger,  heavier  loads  and  do  it  easier.     The  carriers  are  built  to  stand  it. 
Eleven  new  and  highly  desirable  mechanical  improvements  make  the  Harvester  Hay 
Carrier  the  one  best  buy  for  youl 

Harvester  Hay  Carriers 


Star  Goods 


All 

Guaranteed 

STAR  Stalls, 
Stanchions, 
Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers. 
Harvester  Hay 
Tools,  STAR 
Hoists,  Cannon 
Ball  Hangers, 
etc.  Write  /or 
details. 


1914  Models— For  Steel,  Wood  or  Cable  Track 

Sling  or  fork  style — three  types.  Construction  can't  be 
bettered.  Without  changing  pulleys  or  re-roping,  these  car- 
riers can  be  adjusted  to  hang  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to 
barn  so  you  can  drive  in  or  pull  up  at  end  to  unload. 

For  the  sake  of  making  the  same  money  bring  you  the 
latest  thing  in  Hay  Carriers  instead  of  an  old-fashioned,  un- 
satisfactory kind,  send  us  your  name  and  we'll  send  our 
new  '  'Hay  Tool  Book" —  We'  11  also  send  the  name  of  the  dealer 
in  your  town  iuho  sells  Harvesters. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

84  Hunt  Street  Harvard,  III. 


Free  to  You 

Write  for  our 
new  Hay  Tool 
Book.  You'll 
be  glad  you  in- 
formed yourself. 


The  Powerful  Smalley 
Cuts  Silo-Filling  Cost! 


The  day  of  the  old  slat-apron  silo  filler  is 
gone.  No  wise  farmer  is  going  to  use  one 
when  he  can  get  a  money-saving,  grip-hook, 
force-feed  SMALLEY,  that  does  the  work 
quicker,  easier  and  at  less  cost.  It  handles 
silage,  cow  peas  or  alfalfa  in  a  hurry.  Cuts 
It  fine  and  uniform.  Packs  silage  tighter- 
gives  more  tonnage. 

No  Power  Waste 

One  pulley  and  chain-drive  on  blower  out- 
fits replace  power-wasting  idlers. 

1914  Carrier 

A  5  H.  P.  Engine  will  run  a  No.  12  force- 
feed  and  our  1914  enclosed  carrier.  Special 
alfalfa  grinding  screen  furnished  extra,  pro- 
tected by  screen  patent  No.  721,246.  Make 
your  own  meal. 

Send  postal  today  for  latest  Smalley  catalog. 

The  Smalley  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  215 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of 
Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and 
Hand  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensi- 
lage and  Snapping 
Machines,  Drag 
and  Circular  Saw- 
Machines,  Cham- 
pion Plows.  Cob 
Grinders  and  Feed 
Mills. 


\ 


When  writing  to  advertisers  don't  fail 
to  mention  Twentieth   Century  Farmer. 


IS 
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IVe  are  the  originators  of  th 
only  guarantee  that  stands  the 
test   in   the    scales   cf  jmtue. 


Economy 
King 
Cream 
£eparatoij 


Our  sanitary  loose  disc 
bowl  has  no  slots,  crooked 
tubes  or  inaccessible  corners. 
The  supply  tanks  are  seamless 
and  of  our  improved  no-splash 
pattern.  Every  part  of  the 
bowl  and  supply  tank  and  the 
covers  coming  into  contact 
with  milk  are  highly  polished 
and  tinned  and  retinned  with 
the  best  pure  block  tin. 

An  ingeniously  designed  dirt 
collecting  chamber  in  the  bowl 
cleans  and  purines  the  milk. 

These  and  many  other  ad- 
vantages of  Economy  Cream 
Separators  are  fully  explained 
on  pages  1225  to  1237  of  our 
new  big  General  Catalog.  If 
you  would  like  additional  facts, 
we  have — 


THE  new  Economy  King 
Cream  Separator  is  its  own 
best  salesman.  Let  us  send 
you  one  on  ten  weeks'  trial.  Test 
it  with  old  milk,  cold  milk  and 
milk  from  stripper  cows  as  well 
as  on  fresh  warm  milk.  Try 
the  Economy  King  alongside  of 
any  other  separator,  regardless 
of  name,  make  or  price — compare 
them  for  closeness  of  skimming, 
ease  of  running,  quick  and 
thorough  cleaning  and  in  other 
essential  requirements. 

If  the  Economy 
King  isn't  supe- 
rior to  others — if 
a  ten  weeks'  test 
don't  prove  it  to 
be  satisfactory  in 
every  way, send  it 
back;  we  will  re- 
turn your  mon- 
ey, together  with 
transportation 
charges  you  paid. 

Prices:  250-lb. 
capacity,  $28.95;  375-lb.  capacity, 
$36.75;  600-lb.  capacity,  $44.90; 
800-lb.  capacity,  $49.80. 


A  New  Book  for  Farmers 

It  not  only  illustrates  and  describes  our  complete  line  of 
Economy  King  Cream  Separators,  but  combines  under  one 
cover,  complete  descriptions  and  accurate  illustrations  of 
our  entire  line  of  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  Spreaders 
and  other  farm  implements,  as  well  as  Buggies,  Harness, 
Gasoline  Engines,  Farm  Tools  and  many  other  farm  sup- 
plies, all  sold  at  worth  while  prices. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  this  Separator  Catalog,  which 
also  combines  all  these  other  lines,  just  write  "Send  me 
your  Cream  Separator  Book  65T72"  and  address 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 

    "  <;«s^^r 


■A  Mmincubatorm 
\\  and  Brooder ■■fcVlU 


H  Ontorvd  Toe*tho 

Freight   paid   eut  of 
Rockies.      Hot  water, 
copper    tanks ,  double 
California  U   walla,  dead  air  epace,  double 
RtMtwood   m   glass  doors,  all  set  up  com- 
plete, or  180  Ek(t  Incubator  and  Brooder 
$11.50-   FREE  Catalogue  describes  them. 
Bend  for  it  today  or  order  direct. 

WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Bex  183 


Racine,  Wis. 


OATS 


Now  Is  the 

Time  to  Buy 

Prices  lowest  In 
years.  Buy  he- 
lore  advance  andjsave  money,  (iet  our  special  low  prices 
and  free  samples  of  our  Iowa  Grown  New  Crop  Recleaned 
Tesled  Clovor  and  Timothy  Seed  Also  Alfalfa,  Alslko, 
8weel  Clover.  All  kinds  grass  seed.  76-ptge  catalog  free, 
quoting  all  Hold  seeds.  Save  money  by  writing  at  once. 
A.  A.  BERRY  tiE^D  CO.,  -Box  107„    CLARINDA,  IOWA 

Kherson  and  Swedish 
Select.  Yield  65  bush- 
els per  acre. 

FRANK  J.  RIST, 

Box  4,  Humboldt,  Neb. 

Stop  Using  A  Truss 

STUART'S  PLAPAO-PADS 

are  different  from  thotruns,  being 
medicine  applicators  made  •oil- 

adhaalvo   in  i  v  to  hold  the 

parts  securely  In  place.  No  straps 
or  buckloa  attached— no  obnoxious 
sprlnga.  Cannot  Blip,  so  cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands  have  successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance  from  work  — moil 
obstinate  cases  cured.  Soft 

velwnf  —  ooay    fo    apply  —  lno«- 

ponalvo.  Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  Is  natural, 
i  so  afterwards  no  further  no 
for  trusses.  We  provo  It  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  Ira*.  Write  today. 
fUPAO  CO. ,  Clock  1 189  SI.  touts.  Mo. 


Just  1  Gal.  Oil 


X-Ray  is  the  only , 
Incubator  that] 
completes  hatcb 
on  one  gallon 
of  oil. 


No  cold  sides— 
no  overheated 
Bides.  Auto- 
matic Trip 
regnlatea 
flame. 


1;  Centra! 

heating;  plant 
under  neat  k 
saves  75c  to  Lnm 
$1 .25  a  hatch.  UnderneHh 

X-Ray  Incubator  Co., 


Send  for 
Free  Book 
1  No  68  .  Illus- 
trated in  colors. 
We  pay  freight. 
De*  Moines,  la. 


J  us t  One  Fil  ling 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Colllo 
Dogs.  Send  4c  (or  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  1'atalon  and  Prloe  List. 
M.M.  HINIKER.  Bo*  58  Mankato,  Minn. 


LEE'S  LICE  KILLER 

Germozone,  Louse  Powder,  Ekk  Maker  and 

other  Poultry  remedies  have  a  successful  reputa- 
tion of  twenty  years  behind  them.  They  have 
brought  success  to  thousands  of  poultry  raisers 
and  will  to  you.  Lee's  biu  "New  Poultry  Book", 
"Readmit  Symptoms  of  Disease"  and  Poultry 
Pointers"  free  from  all  Lee's  dealers,  or  write 
direct.  The  New  Mandy  Lee  Incubator  is  a  real 
automatic  hatcher.  Write  for  catalogue  a 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..     .,<-,!  HARNEY  ST.    OMAHA,  NEB. 


P  FILE'S  65  Varieties 


LANI>  un«l  Wnter  Fowls.  Furni- 
rvlscd  Htock,  with  cttas  hi  season. 
Bond  '2c  for  my  valuable;  Ilium  rated  de- 
scriptive Poultry  llook  for  1914.  Write 
Henry  Pllle,  llox  r,2r,      *iueporl.  III. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


OMB  of  the  farmers  living 
near  one  of  our  country 
consolidated  schools  ob- 
jected strenuously  against 
time  being  taken  from  book  study  to 
experiment  in  crops  and  other 
smaller  matters  about  the  farm. 
They  didn't  want  the  kids  coming 
home  to  teach  them  how  to  farm; 
they  wanted  no  juvenile  advice 
handed  out  from  a  professor  that 
learned  his  farming  any  place  but 
on  a  farm.  However,  as  chickens 
are  not  much,  anyway,  it  did  not 
sound  so  bad  to  hear  the  kids  spout 
at  home  about  the  best  kind  of  feed 
to  stuff  into  a  chicken  if  you  want 
eggs  in  winter.  They  listened  with 
considerable  indulgence  to  balanced 
carbohydrates,  protein,  etc.,  and  let 
the  children  have  the  wherewithal 
in  the  required  food.  If  they  must 
have  something  to  work  with,  why, 
what  so  cheap  as  a  chicken?  It 
was  not  long  before  results  began  to 
show,  and  the  farmers  were  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  that  never 
did  they  get  so  many  eggs  as  this 
winter.  After  all,  there  must  be 
something  in  the  ration.  So,  when 
the  professor  said  the  boys  might 
next  take  up  the  study  of  proper  ra- 
tions for  growing  calves,  the  farm- 
ers hadn't  a  word  to  say  against  it, 
not  a  word. 


Roosts 

Some  poultry  keepers  think  the 
roosts  the  smallest  item  to  be  con- 
sidered in  poultry  raising,  when 
really  they  are  of  utmost  importance. 
First  to  be  considered  is  the  placing, 
for  just  so  certain  as  the  roosts  are 
nailed  tight  and  touch  the  wall  just 
so  sure,  work  as  you  may,  you  will 
never  be  free  from  mites.  Once  they 
get  in  any  common  board  wall  and 
they  will  hide  safe  in  places  you  can 
never  touch  with  vermin  destroyers; 
also  the  smoother  the  roosts  the 
freer  from  mites,  as  these  despise  a 
smooth  surface.  Sassafras  poles  were 
old-time  favorites;  they  peel  off 
smooth,  and  the  odor  banishes  ver- 
min to  some  extent.  If  you  have 
wooden  roosts  they  should  be 
dropped  into  cleats  cut  in  the  frame 
they  rest  on.  This  frame  is  best 
made  also  in  such  a  shape  that  it 
can  be  taken  out  and  scalded,  burned 
over  or  disinfected  with  the  roost. 
The  "carpenter  trestle"  roost  frame 
is  handiest  for  this  purpose,  the 
trestles  having  cleats  cut  in  for  ends 
of  the  roosts  to  drop  in.  Greasing 
the  under  side  of  these  roosts  helps 
keep  down  mites.  Mites  seldom  stay 
on  top  of  a  roost  unless  it  has  cracks 
in  it,  but  they  will  stay  on  the  under 
side  if  allowed  to. 

Where  the  roosts  are  graded  up 
the  old-fashioned  way,  which  is  now 
seldom  seen,  the  space  is  never  all 
used,  as  the  fowls  fight  lor  and 
crowdi  on  the  top   roosts,  shunning 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  EZpert  of  1619 
Moln  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  la  tdvlnit  away  free 
a  lalnahle  liook  entitled  •■White  Diarrhoea  and 
How  lo  Cure  It."  Thin  book  contains  scleDtlfld 
fni  ts  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells  how  to  prepare 
a  simple  home  solution  that  eures  this  terrible 
disease  over  nlKht  and  actually  raises  !)N  per  cent 
of  everv  D*tOh.  All  Dmitry  raisers  should  unto 
Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  I'HKK  booki. 


the  lower,  and  flying  from  these  to 
a  hard  floor,  bruise  the  feet  and 
joints  more  often  than  one  might 
guess.  In  building  a  new  house,  or] 
fixing  up  the  old  ones  with  roosts, 
many  parties  nowadays  prefer  to 
buy  the  iron  roosts  made  just  to  fit  \ 
the  feet  in  proper  manner  and  under 
which  coal  oil  can  be  run  in  grooves. 
Some  of  these  swing  from  the  ceil- 
ing,  but  the  latest  rest  in  a  frame  of  ' 
iron  that  sits  on  iron  legs  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor.  At  one  corner 
of  this  frame  is  fixed  a  can  for  coal 
oil,  and  this  can  feeds  the  coal  oil 
under  all  the  roosts,  killing  the 
mites  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
it.  These  roosts  come  in  different- 
sized  frames.  Some  contain  just 
three  roosts  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
length,  holding  from  thirty-six  to 
forty  fowls.  Other  frames  contain  a 
larger  number  of  roosts.  While,  of 
course,  these  roosts  mean  the  outlay 
of  a  certain  price  over  that  of  an  old 
wooden  roost,  once  bought  they  will 
surely  last  for  all  time,  and  the  num- 
ber of  chickens  saved  and  larger 
number  of  eggs  secured,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  that  miserable  fight  some 
must  ever  wage  against  mites,  surely 
would  soon  easily  save  the  outlay, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many 
chickens  die  from  the  ravages  of 
mites  alone,  and  we  know  without  a 
doubt  that  they  lower  the  egg  pro- 
ducing power  of  a  hen. 


Dirty  Food 

So  many  poultry  keepers,  espe- 
cially on  the  farms,  seem  to  think 
that  a  fowl,  even  a  wee  chick,  pre- 
fers its  food  fed  to  it  from  off  the 
filthy  ground.  Notice  how  corn  is 
thrown  broadcast  on  'muddy  ground 
and  table  scraps  pitched  out  just 
anywhere.  Notice  the  feed  coop  for 
the  small  chickens;  dry  feed  or  wet 
is  pitched  into  it  on  the  bare  ground. 
It  makes  one  shudder  who  never 
feeds  anywhere  but  on  clean  grass 
or  well  scrubbed  boards.  No  wonder 
the  chicks  pick  up  gape  worms  and 
the  older  fowls  all  manner  of  filthy 
stuff  and  disease  germs  the  whole 
vear  around. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE  FOURTEEN.) 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.    Medium  size 
requires   2%   yards   of   44-inch  material, 
with  bands  of  same. 

6505— Children's  Dress— Serge,  cheviot  oi- 
lmen can  be  used  for  this  dress.  The 
dress  closes  at  the  front  and  can  be 
made  with  either  the  Ions  or  short 
sleeves.  The  plaited  skirt  is  joined  to 
an  underwaist.  The  pattern  No.  6503  ia 
cut  in  sizes  4.  G  and  S  years.  Age  6  years, 
requires  2Vs  yards  of  44-inch  material  and 
2%  yards  of  edging.  The  underwaist  re«« 
quires  %  yards  of  36-inch  lining. 

6529-Boys'  Russian  Suit— This  suit  car- 
ries out  the  idea  of  the  Russian  peasant 
costume.  It  has  a  very  long  blouse,  free 
at  the  lower  edge  or  gathered  into  a  flat 
band.  The  neck  is  round,  with  a  turn- 
over collar,  and  the  sleeves  arc  plain  ex- 
cept for  a  few  gathers  at  the  wrist.  Tho 
trousers  are  made  in  tho  regulation  man- 
ner, with  front  closing.  Serge,  cheviot 
and  wash  fabrics  arc  used  for  these 
suits.  The  suit  pattern  No.  6529  Is  cut  in 
sizes  2,  I  and  6  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires for  blouse  IVj  yards  of  36-inoh  ma- 
terial and  for  trousers  %  yard  of  :!ii-inch 
material,  or  2%  yards  of  36-Inch  goods  if 
made  of  one  material  only. 
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Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  yoa  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Farmer  and  Banker 

W.  C.  S.,  Nebraska:  There  seems  to 
be  an  awakening  among  the  farmers  and 
they  are  beginning  to  talk  back  a  little, 
which  shows  plainly  that  they  feel  that 
the  professors,  bankers  and  business 
men  are  trying  to  "rub  it  in"  consider- 
ably. Mr.  Blair  and  C.  L.  D.  hit  the 
tack  pretty  squarely  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  but  the  school  teacher  in  the 
rural  school  is  not  the  only  place  where 
improvement  might  be  made.  As  to 
mathematics  for  the  banker  and  color 
contests  for  the  merchant,  these  ques- 
tions have  already  been  solved.  The 
banker  has  figured  that  the  best  thing 
for  him  is  to  .induce  congress  to  let  him 
control  the  money,  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, so  that  he  regulates  the  supply. 
This  gives  him  control,  so  that  we  need 
not  expect  cheaper  money.  The  town 
merchant,  like  the  farmer,  cannot  figure 
in  a  contest  because  the  article — let  it  be 
calico  or  canned  goods— is  controlled  by 
a  combination  that  governs  the  output, 
and  they  are  never  rushed  for  help,  and 
fact  do  not  care  how  little  is  in 
sight. 

I  am  a  farmer  in  one  of  the  richest 
farming  counties  in  Nebraska.  1  own 
and  operate  240  acres  of  land.  It  mat- 
ters not  to  me  whether  T  produce  thirty, 
forty,  sixty  or  100-fold,  for,  like  the 
banker,  I  know  that  the  more  I  raise  the 
lower  the  price  gets.  Why  should  I, 
just  because  someone  else  breaks  his 
fool  neck  to  get  the  applause  of  trust 
bankers,  get  wrought  up,  wear  out  my 
soil  and  myself,  donate  labor  on  roads 
to  make  them  so  good  that  old  Prince 
may  be  pressed  into  the  collar  and  de- 
liver the  goods,  while  the  banker  and 
merchant  ride  over  that  road  in  their 
fine  touring  cars  and  put  the  price  on 
what  I  produce  and  what  I  purchase- 
namely,  money  and  merchandise? 

Agriculture  as  taught  in  our  schools 
;annot  hurt  farming;  it  only  reaches 
the  eighth  grade.  But  when  the  boy  or 
?irl  leaves  the  farm  to  finish  that  ed- 
ucation it  is  then  that  we  are  forced  to 
isk  for  help.  Under  these  conditions, 
forced  upon  us  by  educators  and  legisla- 
tors, the  farmer  finds  that  every  leech 
las  fastened  itself  upon  him.  To  over- 
come this  condition  the  farmers  must 
ioin  in  protecting  their  interests.  He 
must  send  men  to  congress  and  the  leg- 
islatures and  repeal  many  laws  now  on 
the  statutes  and  make  a  determined 
stand  for  the  right  to  set  the  price  on 
his  products  instead  of  the  banker.  Then, 
instead  of  working  early  and  late  to  in- 
crease the  crops,  he  can  take  time  to 
make  farming  a  pleasure. 

Editor's  Note — This  letter  is  full 
if  ideas — the  kind  we  are  glad  to 
print,  even  though  we  cannot  agree 
with  everything  the  writer  says.  If 
it  is  wrong  for  the  banker  and  mer- 
Jhant  to  arbitrarily  fix  prices,,  it  is 
wrong  for  the  farmer  to  do  it.  Farm- 
ers should  join  in  protecting  their 
interests,  but  to  secure  equity  and 
sstablish  justice  they  must  not  for- 
get to  apply  the  golden  rule.  It  is 
to  the  farmer's  interest  to  see  to  it 
that  gambling  in  farm  products  by 
boards  of  trade  and  other  specula- 
tors is  eliminated  and  that  the  un- 
necessary and  useless  middleman  is 
done  away  with,  so  that  farm  prod- 
acts  can  reach  the  consumer  by  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  route. 


good  condition  and  appears  all  right 
otherwise. 

Answer — There  is  nothing  in  the 
condition  described  that  is  out  of  the 
way.  We  would  suggest  that  there 
be  no  change  in  the  feed  that  has 
been  given.  Wheat  is  not  a  very 
good  horse  feed. 


Feed  for  Mare  in  Foal 

D.  B.,  Utah:  I  have  a  mare  in  foal, 
being  about  six  weeks  of  her  time.  Oc- 
casionally she  passes  colored  urine. 
Some  recommend  feeding  the  mare  in 
foal  wheat  and  some  say  not  to.  Will 
appreciate  any   suggestions.     Mare   is  in 


Tuberculous  Dairy  Cattle 

A.  A.  M.,  Nebraska:  In  looking  over 
your  paper  we  noticed  on  the  editorial 
page  an  article  on  shipments  of  tuber- 
culous cattle.  We  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  stand  you  have  taken  in  the 
matter  and  also  for  your  fearlessness  in 
mentioning  names.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  same  thing  might  be  done  regarding 
some  breeders  in  this  state.  We  had  an 
experience  last  spring  with  a  tubercular 
cow.  This  animal  was  tested  and  reacted 
in  December,  1911.  In  August,  1912,  she 
was  exhibited  in  Iowa  and  won  a  pre- 
mium and  in  September  she  was  shown 
in  Nebraska,  also  winning  a  premium. 
The  reactor  tag  had  been  removed.  The 
eradication  of  tubercular  dairy  animals 
is  a  thing  that  everyone,  from  breeder  to 
the  consumer  of  the  milk,  ought  to  help 
along.  In  the  past  the  state  veterinary 
department  has  been  very  lenient  in  re- 
gard to  this  and  it  ought  to  tighten  up  the 
lines  considerably,  and  will  when  people 
get  up  and  demand  it.  We  hope  you 
will  keep  up  hammering  on  the  tubercu- 
losis question  until  the  laws  already  on 
the  statute  books  are  enforced. 

Editor's  Note — This  paper  will 
continue  to  hammer  away  fdr  the 
enforcement  of  laws  that  are  in- 
tended to  protect  the  live  stock 
raiser.  If  all  men  were  honest,  this 
would  not  be  needed.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  it  is  necessary  to  enact 
such  stringent  regulations,  for  they 
necessarily  place  hardships  and  bur- 
dens on  honest  men.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  way  to  protect 
the  honest  man,  for  the  unscrupu- 
lous, dishonest  person  must  be 
curbed  in  his  greed  for  the  almighty 
dollar. 


Home  Training  the  Remedy 

Mrs.  M.  A.  S.,  Iowa:  I  was  much 
gratified  by  the  article  on  page  18  of 
your  paper  of  February  21.  C.  L.  D. 
thinks  the  rural  schools  might  help  us. 
Perhaps  they  might  in  a  small  degree, 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  first 
to  teach  the  child  to  remain  on  the 
farm,  because  it  is  the  only  way  to  get 
a  really  independent  living.  The  fann- 
ers are  not  moving  from  this  part  of 
the  country  in  such  large  numbers  as 
formerly  to  the  hotbeds  of  vice  to  edu- 
cate their  children.  They  have  seen  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  education. 
Children   ought   to   have   some   kind  of 


"The  Little  Fellow 
with 
THE 
BIG 
PULL" 


The  Sandusky  Tractor 

15  Tractive — 35  Brake  H.  P. 

The  General  Purpose  Farm  Tractor 

It  will  handle  with  equal  efficiency  md  economy 
your  plowing,  discing,  drilling,  clearing,  hauling  and 
belt  power  work. 

Get  your  copy  of  "Power  on  the  Farm"  and  learn 
more  about  this  truly  wonderful 

ONE-MAN  OUTFIT 

Four  Cylinder  Motor.  Three  Speed  Control. 


J.  J.  DAUCH,  Mgr.,  Dept.  T-3,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

You  may  send  me  FREE  and  without  obligation  on  my  part, 
"Power  on  the  Farm."    I  operate —  acres,  planted  to  


(Name  and  Address.) 


-J 


150,000  Wizards  used  on 

such  engines  as: 
Alamo 
Challenge 
Dempster 
Fairbanks  Morse 
Field  Brundage 
International  Harvester 
New  Way 

Eoot  &  Van  Dervoort 
Btover 

Waterloo  Boy 
Witte 


Engine  Energy  Depends  on  the 
Power  behind  the  Spark 

— the  spark  that  explodes  the  gas.  Be  sure  that  the  engine 
you  buy  will  always  have  a  sharp,  hot  spark  every  time  it's 
needed.  You  can  insure  this  if  the  manufacturer  equips 
your  engine  with  a  WIZARD  Magneto.  Insist  on  it  be- 
fore you  buy.  You  can  always  depend  on  a  Wizard  to 
produce  the  spark  you  need  under  all  conditions  through- 
out the  life  of  the  engine,  for  Wizards  are  strong,  rigid, 
simple.  There's  nothing  complicated  to  get  out  of  order. 
No  parts  to  shake  loose.  They're  waterproof.  Every 
Wizard  is  guaranteed.    There's  one  for  every  engine. 

If  you  own  an  engine  now,  a  Wizard  will  multiply  its 
value.    Ask  your  dealer  to  write  us  for  details.    Ask  us  for 

"The  Happy  Engine  Owner" — Our  Free  Book 

which  explains  fully  about  ignition  and  shows  also  how  to  remedy 
or  prevent  most  engine  troubles. 

THE  HERCULES  ELECTRIC  CO. 

2146  N.  Westers  Ave.         Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Buy  Direct  From  the  Actual  Manulacturer. 

'Quit  paying  tribute  to  "Trusts"  and  "Combines."    Stop  paying  a  lot  of  unnecessary  mid 
fdlemen's  profts.   Buy  direct  at  my  wholesale  factory  prices  and  save  150  to  $300. 

(ialloway  Engines  ate  made  in  our  own  modern  factory.   They  are  standard,  hi^h  quality,  proven  __ 
Thousands  In  use.   Made  in  sizes  1%  to  15  H.  P. — either  stationary  or  mounted.   Sold  on  30  Days'  Free 


backed  by  5-Year  Guarantee  in  "black  and  white"  and  $25,000  Legal  Bond.    You  take  no  ri-lc  whatever  when   pm  Out      S„    Pres'  " 

you  buy  on  my  plan.    Money  back  with  freight  paid  both  ways  If  not  f-ounon  William  Gallo- 

satislled.  That's  my  unequalled  offer  In  a  nutshell.  Can  you  beat  it?  1     *  ^   way  Company, 

<T       Galloway  Sla 
^     Waterloo  Iowa. 
+  Please  send  " 


Write  For  My  Special  Offer 

Do  It  today!  When  you  write  for  my  catalog  I  am  going  to  make  you  a  special  offer 
>r  that  will  help  you  to  get  your  engine  partly  on  entirely  without  cost  to  you  in     <r  '•■■j  """qa-rrj 
i  the  end.   No  soliciting  No  canvassing.  Just  a  straight  "business  proposition."  Write.     r.vur  ii.mv.  free  1 
S'lOE'P'  SERVICE  My  big  corps  of  engine  experts  will  help  you  select  and  ln-^^aloS  1 
Mr  SKMLmELi   BUREAU  stall  without  cost  to  you  the  best  size  and  style  engine  ™>r#^ 


without 


your  work.   No  other  manufacturer  makes  you  as  low  prices,  as  liberjl  terms,  as  +  Name  i 

strong  guarantees  or  gives  you  as  full  protection.   Try  my  plan  and  let  me  prove  it  to  f 

'you.    Fill  in,  cut  out  and  mail  coupon  or  write  me  a  postal  for  my  catalog  and  f     pm  o  

■^special  offer    Do  it  now  before  you  lay  this  paper  down.    Address  f 

Wm.  Galloway,  President,  _/We ;ureand 


William  Galloway  Comnany, 


26S  Galloway  Va„  Waterloo.  1m 


^ '  we  also  manuiaciure  ana  sen  aireci  cream  >fpar 
^^ator>,  manure  spreaders  and  .ither_Jttrm_jna<:Mm^ry_ 
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International 
Harvester 
Cream 
Separators 


THE  I H  C  LINE 
GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 

Binders,  Reaper* 

Headers,  Mowers 

Rakes,  Stackers 

Hay  Loaders 

Hay  Presses 
CORN  MACHINES 

Planters,  Pickers 

Binders,  Cultivators 

Ensilage  Cutters 

Shelters,  Shredders 
TILLAGE 

Combination, 

Peg  and  Spring-Tooth, 

and  Disk  Harrows 

Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 

Oil  and  Gas  Engines 

Oil  Tractors 

Manure  Spreaders 

Cream  Separators 

Farm  Wagons 

Motor  Tracks 

Threshers 

Grain  Drills 

Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


A DAIRY  farmer  who  does  not  use 
a  cream  separator  is  losing  up  to 
$15  per  cow  per  year.  Complete  your 
dairy  equipment  by  the  purchase  of  an 
International  Harvester  cream  separator  —  Lily, 
Bluebell  or  Dairymaid.  These  separators  skim 
closely  — leaving  barely  a  drop  of  cream  in  a  gallon 
of  milk  — and  they  will  do  it  for  years. 

These  machines  are  furnished  with  pulleys  tor  the 
use  of  power.  Belted  to  a  small  I  H  C  engine,  you 
have  the  best  outfit  it  is  possible  for  you  to  buy. 
Note  the  low  supply  can  on  I  H  C  separators,  the 
height  of  the  milk  spout  which  allows  a  10-gallon 
can  to  be  used  for  the  skim  milk,  the  strong  frame 
with  open  base  which  can  be  kept  perfectly  clean, 
and  the  dozen  other  features  which  make  these 
I  H  C  machines  the  best. 

Your  local  dealer  should  have  one  of  these  ma- 
chines on  sale.  If  he  has  not,  write  us  before  you 
buy  and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can  see  one; 
also  send  you  an  interesting  book  on  separators. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Charopion   Deering    McCormick    Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


light  work  to  do  almost  as  soon  as  they 
can  walk.  The  city  children  are  idle 
In  the  summers.  There  is  no  success  in 
life  without  effort  and  the  sooner  chil- 
dren learn  that  fact  the  better  it  is  for 
them.  There  is  too  much  reading  don«J 
of  an  unprofitable  kind.  A  child  should 
early  learn  that  it  is  not  how  many 
books  he  can  read,  but  what  he  reads, 
that  will  make  or  unmake  him  as  a  man. 
No  daily  paper  ought  to  be  in  the  house 
with  children,  because  they  relate  mur- 
ders and  suicides  and  robberies,  and  chil- 
dren ought  not  to  have  their  minds 
filled  with  such  things.  They  will  learn 
cif  them  too  soon  from  experience  any- 
how. 

Editor's  Note — Come  again.  The 
home  is  the  bulwark  of  our  Amer- 
ican civilization.  Too  many  parents 
are  shifting  over  onto  the  public 
school  the  education  and  training  of 
their  children.  When  there  is  co- 
operation between  the  parents  and 
teacher  then  the  child  has  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  right  kind  of 
development. 


Jack  Pines 

H.  B.  A.,  Minnesota:  It  has  been 
stated  (see  "Geography  of  Nebraska, 
Condra)  that  eighty  years  were  required 
by  jack  pine  to  make  log  timber  I  pro- 
tested by  letter  to  Prof.  Condra  that  the 
statement  was  not  collect  and  would 
discourage  planting.  The  proof  of  the 
error  is  now  at  hand  in  a  letter  from 
H.  F.  Bruner  of  Kola,  Neb.,  on  whose 
place  a  trial  plantation  was  made  in  1S91 
in  competition  with  about  ninety  other 
promising  species  of  trees.  These,  trees 
are  log  timber  now  and  have  grown  in 
twenty-four  instead  of  eighty  years. 
Below  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Bruner's  letter: 

"The  original  plantation  of  jack  pine 
planted  in  1S91  did  fine.  Fully  SO  per  cent 
lived,  and  they  have  been  thinned  once 
since.  They  range  from  sixteen  to 
thirty-six  inches  in  circumference  and 
are  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  high. 
The  other  varieties  of  pines  that  were 
planted  at  the  time  of  the  experiment 
were  mostly  shaded  out  by  the  jack  pines, 
which  did  so  much  better  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  keep  the  jack  pines  and  let  the 
others  go." 

Editor's  Note — The  jack  pine  is  a 
native  in  a  large  part  of  our  western 
territory.    It    thrives     along  the 
streams  in  northwest  Nebraska  and 
the  Black  Hills  country. 
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at  present  high  values,  as  it  would  re- 
quire too  large  a  sum  and  the  borrower 
would  be  burdened  with  an  interest 
charge  too  heavy  to  carry.  Extremely 
high  prices  for  land  benefit  no  one  tn 
the  long  run,  and  I  say  let  the  land 
sell  for  a  fair  value  so  the  farmer  can 
pay  for  his  land  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time.  If  a  man  is  induced  to  pay  too 
large  a  price  for  his  land,  he  is  going 
to  find  it  out  sooner  or  later  and  is  go- 
ing to  be  discouraged  when  he  finds  he 
is  carrying  too  heavy  a  load,  and  a  dis- 
couraged man  is  not  the  best  farmer  or 
cit'zen. 

Many    people   have    an    idea    that  aO 
property    should   be    taxed,    which   is  ». 
relic  of  the  time  when  land  represented 
wealth,    and    the    wealthy    disguised  the 
taxes  in  order  to  shift  the  burden  onto  ' 
the  poorer  classes.    Instead  of  the  sin- 
gle  tax   discouraging   the   ownership  of 
land,  it  would  encourage  small  holdings, 
as  under  our  present  system  there  has 
grown    up    a    parasitic    class    of  land 
agents  who  prey  on  a  man's  natural  de- 
sire to  own  land1  of  his  own  and  are 
making  most  of  the  real  profits  out  of 
the  land  and   fattening  at  the  expense 
of  the  farmers.    Instead  of  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  hoard  of  speculators  the  farmer 
would    pay    taxes    to    the  government 
Money   being  free   from   taxes   could  'be 
invested   to  better   advantages  in  other 
ways  and  a  man  would  have  no  induce- 
ment to  buy  more  land  than   he  could 
improve  and  use. 


It  is  built  in  the  honest^~ 
Sa  Peto  Schuttler  Wagon-because  it  runs  so  much  lighter. 


tun  Vz  e^by^ reducing  friction  on  the  bearings.     A  Big  Improvement 

Peter  Schuttler  Company,  Chicago 


200  Bushels  of  Corn  to  the  Acre 


has  become  an  old  story  in  the  Golden  Central  Southland.  The 

season  is  long,  and  there  is  plenty  of  rain.  Replanting  is  unheard 
of.  There  is  never  a  total  loss,  and  because  more  cotton  is  raised 
than  corn,  the  price  is  always  around  a  dollar  a  bushel. 


NORTHERN  FARMERS  ARE  SUCCESSFUL 


and  many  of  them  have  written  me  and  sent  pictures  of  their  crops, 
which  look  fine.  Write  for  illustrated  booklets  and  magazines 
telling  of  successes  Northern  men  have  made  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  Alabama,  West  Florida  and  South  Mississippi. 
VOU  can  do  us  well  on  these  cheap  lands,  and  live  in  an  almost  perfect  climate. 
C.  A.  PARK,  Gen'l  Imm.  and  Ind'l  Agent,  Box  D-108, Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R„  Louisville,  Hy. 


Single  Tax  and  Land  Owners 

J.  H.,  Nebraska:  I  notice  that  some  of 
your  correspondents  are  still  troubled 
about  the  single  tax.  One  of  them  states 
that  the  farmers'  profits  are  low  at  the 
present  time,  in  which  I  agree  with 
him,  yet  I  would  like  to  have  him  tell 
me  how  the  renter  is  going  to  purchase 
high-priced  land  and  pay  for  it  out  of 
his  profits.  He  seems  to  think  that  the 
land  owners'  taxes  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, which  is  not  so,  as  by  paying 
all  taxes  directly  they  will  see  to  it 
that  they  are  expended  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, something  that  is  not  done  when 
taxes  are  paid  indirectly.  If  all  taxes 
were  taken  off  money,  it  would  bring 
large  sums  that  at  present  are  secretly 
hoarded  into  use,  and  this  would  lower 
interest  rates. 

When  the  money  loaned  out  at  inter- 
est by  banks  or  private  parties  is  taxed, 
the  taxes  are  transferred  to  the  man 
who  borrows  the  money  in  the  form  of 
a  high  rate  of  interest,  so  that  he  pays 
these  taxes  indirectly.  As  to  the  re- 
tired farmer,  he  could  sell  his  land  and 
accept  interest  instead  of  rent,  as  he 
could  get  a  good  income  that  way  if 
his  money  were  free  from  taxation.  A 
mortgage  on  the  land  would  guarantee 
the  principal  and  he  would  be  free  from 
troubles  with  a  tenant. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
demand  that  the  land  be  owned  by  the 
men  \vh,.  till  it.  Tenantry  is  on  the  in- 
,.rease,  and  all  schemes  for  furnishing 
the  fanner  with  cheaper  money  demand 
,hat  he  own  the  la, h1  in  order  to  benefit 
by  them.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  he 
posHlhlc  to  furnish   money  to   buy  land 


Another  Cream  Station  Agent 

V.  W.  B.,  Nebraska:  I  have  just  been 
reading  your  article  entitled,  "Who  Pays 
Cream    Receiving     Station  Cost' 
mention  that  the  station  operator  takes  I 
from  one  man  and  gives  to  another  inl 
order  to  keep  the  man  that  complains  [ 
satisfied.    I  contend  this  is  not  a  fact,! 
as  I  have  known  of  two  cases  where  itj 
was  tried  and  in  each  case  the  operator! 
was  fined  $25  by  the  pure  food  inspector; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  the  operator 
would  take  these  chances.    There  waa  a 
time  when  this  method  of  robbing  Petev 
to  pay  Paul  was  done  by  the  operators, 
but  not  now,  when  the  inspector  is  likely 
to  come  in  on  a  man  at  any  time. 

You  mentioned,  further,  that  there  wa: 
a  difference  of  5  cents  per  pound.  This 
however,  is  not  always  the  case,  as  thi 
cream  stations  at  this  place  are  novi 
paying  2S  cents  per  pound,  and  I  askei 
a  farmer  what  he  was  getting  for  hii 
cream  shipping  direct,  and  he  said 
cents.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a: 
money  in  shipping  direct  at  such  figures 

Another  great  object  in  favor  of 
ceiving  stations,  you  can  bring  in 
amount,  and  with  the  average  far: 
who  keeps  from  eight  to  ten  cows  thi 
is  an  object.  True,  he  could  buy  mor 
cows,  but  with  the  price  of  cows  wher 
it  is  at  the  present  time  it  is  no  smal 
matter  to  buy  up  half  a  dozen  cows,  am 
the  average  western  Nebraska  farme 
could  hardly  find  enough  feed  for  their 
I  do  not  think  you  will  find  the  crear 
buyer  any  lazier  than  the  average  grai 
man  or  coal  man  or  ice  man.  It  is  nc 
uncommon  to  go  into  a  bank  and  fin 
the  cashier  not  busy,  and  I  think  yo 
will  find  the  cream  receiver  like  othc 
men,  busy  at  times  and  not  busy 
other  times. 

I  will  admit  that  at  times  and  undt 
certain  conditions  there  might  be  soi 
money    in   shipping   cream     direct,  b 
would  not  this  hold  true  with  all  a  far 
er's  produce,     and  if  everything 
shipped  direct,  what  would  be  the  fir 
result?   All  towns  of  10.0U0  or  less  wo 
become    mere   whistling    stations.  Tt 
who  would  be  the  losers?   The  farme 
For  whenever  a  farm  is  listed  for  s 
and  a  prospective  buyer  comes,  what 
the    questions    asked?   How    far  fr 
town  are  you?  How  many  churches 
your   town?   How     many  schools, 
how  many  grades?   According  to  the  < 
tanco   from  a  town   the  land   is  .vaM 
There  are  many  large  tracts  of  land 
the   west  and  northwest  that  could 
bought  cheap,  but  that  the  people  oW 
to  going  so  far  from  town.    The  fart 
you  are  situated  from  town  the  less  > 
land  is  worth  per  acre,  and  the  farn 
will  bo  the  direct  loser.   Therefore,  i  s 
keep  up  your  home  town,  and  whe 
Is  possible  to  do  so  build 


small 


I 
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operative  farmers'  creamery  and  keep 
vour  money  at  home. 

Editors  Note — The  article  re- 
ferred to  was  written  after  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  methods 
employed  by  cream  receiving  sta- 
tion agents v  and  dreameries 
throughout  this  territory,  and  the 
facts  are  as  stated  in  that  article. 
It  is  possible  and  likely  that  there 
are  exceptions,  but  that  is  true  of 
any  rale.  The  method  of  taking 
from  one  man  to  give  another  is 
practiced  in  many  places  in  spite 
of  inspectors.  The  average  differ- 
ence between  receiving  station  and 
direct  shipping  prices  is  5  cents,  as 
.stated,  notwithstanding  excep- 
tions in  a  few  localities.  This  is 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
places  the  difference  is  larger.  As 
to  the  destruction  of  the  small  town, 
this  is  untrue.  The  small  town 
would  not  be  destroyed,  but  changed, 
if  the  direct  method  of  disposing  of 
produce  could  be  made  general.  We 
believe  in  farmers'  co-operative 
creameries  where  there  are  enough 
cows  in  a  district  to  warrant  them 
and  where  they  are  really  co 
operative  and  well  managed  so  that 
they  may  be  successful.  We  do  not 
believe  in  co-operative  creameries, 
however,  where  there  is  not  enough 
cream  produced  to  warrant  their  es- 
tablishment and  assure  their  pros- 
perity. We  believe  in  co-operative 
elevators  and  think  the  time  will 
come  when  the  small  town  is  merely 
a  co-operative  community  main- 
tained by  the  producers  of  the  dis- 
trict. There  will  be  perhaps  fewer 
churches  and  schools,  but  better 
ones,  and  with  larger  attendance. 
This  paper  believes  in  church  co- 
operation. These  things  are  surely 
coming  in  the  future,  as  the  farmer 
is  more  and  more  taking  his  busi 
ness  into  his  own  hands  rather 
than  delegating  it  to  others. 


Unsigned  Letters 
We  are  in  receipt  of  some  un 
signed  letters  taking  issue  with  us 
in  regard  to  the  article,  "Who  Pays 
Cream  Receiving.  Station  Costs?" 
published  in  our  issue  of  February 
2  8.    While  we  have  no  objection  to 


publishing  letters  disagreeing  with 
us  on  this  or  any  subject,  and  are  al- 
ways glad  to  allow  the  other  man  to 
have  his  say,  yet  we  do  not  publish 
anonymous  letters.  When  you  write 
to  us  sign  your  name  or  your  letter 
will  receive  no  consideration.  Your 
name  will  not  be  published,  but  un- 
less you  are  willing  to  stand  back  of 
what  you  say  to  the  extent  of  letting 
us  know  who  you  are,  you  cannot 
expect  us  to  pay  any  attention  to 
your  letters. 


Better  Farming 
— Less  Work 

Why  take  four  or  five  days  to  do  work 
that  you  could  finish  in  one  day  with  a 
Leader?  And  do  it  easily.  Why  have 
your  wife  board  hired  men,  or  you  board 
idle  horses  when  you  can  do  more  work 
on  lesa  expense  with  a 

Leader  Tractor 

Try  It  Before  Buying 

Write  us— learn  how  easily  you  can  cut 
your  cost  of  farming.   The  Leader  is  the 
ideal,  practical,  economical  power  for  the 
average  size  farm.   Saves  its  cost  in  one 
or  two  seasons.  Has  enormous  strength- 
weighs  only  2V3   tons— built  of  highest 
grade,  heat  treated  steel.   Costs  less  to 
to  keep  than  two  or  three  horses.  Ask 
for  trial  on  your  farm— you  to  be  satis- 
fied in  every  way  before  accepting. 
Write  today— ask  for  "The  Book  of  Farm 
Power."   Address  Dept.  K3 

Leader  Engine  Co.,       15  State  St. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Paris  Green  Spray  Safe 

G.  L.,  Nebraska:  I  read  in  your  pa- 
per to  use  one  pound  of  paris  green  to 
each  ten  gallons  of  water  to  spray  cab- 
bage for  worms.  I  want  to  know  if  it 
can  be  used  when  cabbage  is  heading  \ 
or  has  heads  partly  formed  without  pois- 
oning the  cabbage  or  the  person  eating 
it.  Also  on  cucumbers  in  spraying  in  a 
manner  to  kill  bugs? 

Answer — There  is  no  danger  in 
using  paris  green  in  this  way.  It  is 
easily  washed  off,  and  neither  of 
these  vegetables  is  eaten  without 
washing. 


Balanced  Hog  Ration 

E.  F.  M..  New  Mexico:  I  have  a  bunch 
of  pure-bred  Poland-China  shoats,  born 
last  October,  which  I  expect  to  run  in 
alfalfa  pasture  this  summer.  What 
grain  should  I  feed  in  connection  with 
this  pasture  and  in  what  amount? 

Answer — It  all  depends  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  you  are  feeding 
these  animals.  Corn  is  the  best 
feed  there  is  to  supplement  alfalfa. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  corn,  these 
shoats  might  be  fed  Kaffir,  milo, 
Egyptian  wheat,  barley  or  wheat. 
If  you  are  fattening  them  for  the 
market,  give  them  all  they  will  eat. 
If  you  want  them  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, keep  them  in  good  physical 
condition,  but  do  not  stuff  them — 
well  fed,  but  not  fat.  We  are  una- 
ble to  give  you  as  definite  informa- 
tion as  we  would  like  to,  as  your  let- 
ter contained  so  few  details  regard- 
ing animals  themselves,  and  the  feed 
obtainable  in  your  locality. 


Making  and  Marketing  Butter 

(CONTINUED   PROM    PAGE  THREE.) 

the  proper  size  have  been  formed,  use  a 
fine-meshed  wire  strainer.  If  the  butter 
is  too  firm,  wash  it  in  water  a  little 
warmer  than  the  buttermilk  was;  if  too 
soft,  use  cold  water.  Washing  improves 
the  flavor  and  keeping  qualities,  removes 
buttermilk  and  makes  the  butter  firm 
and  hard.  When  the  washing  is  finished 
the  butter  should  still  be  in  small 
granules. 

Butter  is  worked  to  complete  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  salt,  to  give  compactness 
to  the  butter  and  to  remove  all  surplus 
moisture  and  buttermilk.  It  is  worked 
enough  when  it  is  firm  and  glossy  in  ap- 
pearance, resembling  in  structure  the 
broken  end  of  a  steel  bar.  Mottled  butter 
has  not  been  worked  enough.  Salvy- 
appearing  butter  has  been  overworked 
and   its  keeping-  qualities  injured. 

Good  butter  should  be  marketed  in  an 
attractive  print  and  package.  In  this 
form  the  butter  is  easily  handled  and  can 
be  used  as  an  advertising  medium.  One 
or  two-pound  prints  wrapped  in  parch- 
ment paper  and  enclosed  in  pasteboard 
cartons  sell  best.  On  these  cartons  the 
name  of  the  butter  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  maker  may  be  printed. 

If  butter  is  liked  the  consumer  will  de- 
mand more  of  the  same  kind,  and  an  in- 
creased price  is  likely  to  be  obtained. 
Patrons  who  appreciate  butter  of  su- 
perior quality  and  are  willing  to  pay 
something  extra  for  it  are  especially  de- 
sirable. When  these  are  found,  keep  up 
the  quality  and  a  steady  market  is  as- 
sured. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 
the  most  important 

machine  used  on  the  farm 

SOME  BUYERS  OF  (EE AM  SEPARATOBS  DO 
not  stop  to  think  why  their  purchase  of  the  best 
cream  separator  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
purchase  of  any  other  implement  or  machine  of  any 
kind  used  an  the  farm,  or  for  that  matter  anywhere 
else. 

NEARLY  EVERY  PIECE  OF  FARM  MACTT1 X E I !  Y 
is  only  used  a  few  weeks  during  the  year,  if 
that  long,  and  when  it  is  used  simply  saves  time  or 
labor  over  some  other  way,  with  comparatively  little 

difference  between  makes  of  such 
machines  except  in  design  or 
size  or  possibly  that  one  is 
better  made  than  another  and  so 
lasts  longer  and  probably  costs 
more  proportionately. 

THE  FACTS 
are  very  differ- 
ent in  the  case  of  the 
ere  a  m  separator, 
which  is  used  twice 
a  day  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  very 
different  as  between 
the  De  Laval  and 
other  cream  separa- 
tors because  the  use 
of  any  other  separa- 
tor or  creaming  sys- 
tem involves  not 
only  the  saving  in 
time  and  labor  a  IV 
Laval  machine  would  effect  but  an  actual  waste  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  product  a  De  Laval  ma  el  line 
would  save. 

The  Cream  Separator  the 
most  wasteful  or  most  profitable 

THIS  IS  THE  VERY  GREAT  DIFFERENCE  THAT  MAKES 
the  cream  separator  the  most  important  of  farm  machines, 
the  most  wasteful  or  the  most  profitable,  because  used  so  often 
and  involving  a  waste  or  a  saving  every*  time  it  is  used.  This  is 
the  reason  why  there  are  more  De  Laval  separators  in  use  than 
of  any  other  kind  of  farm  or  dairy  machines  the  world  over,  and 
more  than  all  the  other  makes  of  cream  separators  combined. 

NO  MATTER  WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  YET  TO  BUY  A  SEP- 
arator  or  are  using  an  inferior  machine,  you  must  be  in- 
terested in  what  a  De  Laval — not  a  10,  20  or  30  year  old  one, 
but  a  De  Laval  machine  of  today — would  do  for  you,  and  that 
every  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  make  plain  to  you  by  the 
demonstration  of  a  machine  itself. 

IF  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  THE  NEAREST  DE  LAVAL  AGENT, 
1     simply  write  the  nearest  main  office  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.    29  E.  MADISON"  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  tlie  World  Over. 


J 


SEED  CORN 


ST.  CHARLES  RED  COR  WHITE  CORN- 
BEST  FOR  CORN*;  BEST  FOR  ENSILAGE 

Grown  in  St.  Charles  County.  Mo.;  buy  it  direct 
and  jret  the  genuine  article.  Write  for  prices. 
t,OUIS  F.  MARTEN,  Dept.  X,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
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No  More 
Blackleg 


VACCINATE 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLEGOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT.    •  MICHIGAN, 


"Good  to  the  last  drop* 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 

At  your  Dealers  or 

0MAH7 
NEB 


Nebraska  Seed  Co., 


pet 


TheJL  HERCULES- 

All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stumrt 
[Puller  pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  a  day 
-Increases  the  value  of  your 
'  "00%.  Makes  room  for 
p  crops.  Guaranteed 
pears  against  break] 
•om  any  cause.  Bend 
*  name  for  fine  free 
book, 30  days  fred 
trial   offer  and 
special  low-price 
i  proposition. 
JKRU  Ltfl  MFO.  C 

65    22tf*  Hr,H. 

r*ill«.la.tU.S 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!" 

Buy.  the  Now  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.  1.  Light  runnf 
enny  oleaning,  clone  skim 
mint?,  fluruMc.  Guarante* 
a  lifetime.    Skimn  95  qtl 
pmr  hour.    llSOi  »»ln«»  In  lOBff 
hinrrr  iUM  BP  lo  |  1  2  ihown 

30  Dayt' Free  Trial 

I.  .,„»,..  ;„.  ,..n,n      l'.,...,l  l.rimn  Kr..„  C.I 
f.,l.i..r  .rirt  Mlrorl  from- lmrU,rv"  oil 
liujr  (roro  th«  m«niif»rlur<ir  and  ««v«  half. 

ALBAUCH-DOVER  CO. 

2208   Wfm-11  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Which  Dairy  Do  You  Prefer? 


Note  the  Rotting  Wood  Silo,  the  Untidy  Lot  and  the  Mongrel  Cows 


Make  Your  Lame  Horse 
Sound,  Like  This 

You  Can  Do  It  While  He  Works. 

We  want  to  show  you  that  there  Isn't 
any  affection  that  causes  lameness  In  horses 
that  can't  be  cured,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing.  Wo  want  to  send  you  our  In- 
structive book,   "Horse  Sense"  No.  8 


It  describes  all.  And  with  the  book  we 
Want  to  send  you  an  expert's  diagnosis  of 
your  horse's  lameness  All  this  is  absolutely 
free.  Simply  mark  the  spot  where  swelling 
or  lameness  occurs  on  picture  of  horse,  clip 
out  and  send  to  us  telling  how  It  affects 
i he  gait,  how  long  animal  has  been  lame 
mid  its  age. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  Mack's  $1,000 
Spavin  Remedy  to  cure  Spavin,  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin.  Curb.  Splint.  Ringbone. 
Thorougbpln.  Sprung  Knee.  Shoe  Boll, 
Wind  Puff,  Weak,  Sprained  and  Ruptured 
Tendons.  Sweeny.  Shoulder  or  Hip  Lame- 
ness and  every  form  of  lameness  affecting 
the  horse.  We  have  deposited  One  Thousand 
Dollars  In  the  bank  to  back  up  our  guaran- 
tee. Cures  while  he  works.  No  scars,  no 
blemish,  no  loss  of  hair. 

Your  druggist  will  furnish  you  with 
Mack's  $1,000  Spavin  Remedy.  If  he 
hasn't  It  In  stock,  write  us.     -  ' 

Price  $5  per  bottle,  and  worth  it.  Address 
McKallor  Drug-  Co.,  Bing-hamtou,  N.  Y. 

SAVE-THEHORSE 

(Trade  Hark  RafiitweiU 


Here  Are  Permanent  Silos,  Clean  Surroundings  ami  Good  Dairy  Cattle 


Dairying  Methods  for  City  Milk  Supply 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE) 
simply  that  after  the  drawing  of  each 
stream  of  milk  from  the  teat  the  tissues 
and  blood  within  the  teat  shall  be  gently 
pressed  back  toward  the  udder.  The 
failure  to  do  this  invariably  results  in 
congested  teats  and  sooner  or  later  in  in- 
jury to  the  cow,  the  extent  of  this  de- 
pending upon  her  hardiness. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  cows  as 
to  their  sensitiveness,  nervousness,  ex- 
citability and  general  makeup— therefore 
the  importance  of  a  milker  that  can  ad- 
just itself  or  be  adjusted  to  suit  any 
kind  of  teat  or  any  kind  of  cow.  But 
by  the  proper  observance  of  this  all-im- 
portant principle  the  teats  and  udder  of 
either  the  most  delicate  or  the  most 
hardy  cow  are  alike  kept  in  a  soft,  cool, 
natural  and  perfec  t  condition. 

Economizing  in  Helpers 

The  milking  machine  that  will  do  the 
work  satisfactorily  for  both  cow  and 
owner  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
inventions  of  the  age,  especially  so  com- 
ing at  this  time,  when  the  whole,  world 
seems  to  be  interested  in  the  increased 
activity  of  dairy  production.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  outlook 
for  dairy  products  have  offered  greater 
Inducements  for  the  farmer,  the  land 
owner  and  the  renter  to  engage  in  the 
production  of  milk,  in  the  keeping  of  a 
few  cows  for  dairy  use.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  dairy  business  lias  been 
tho  labor  associated  with  the  milking  of 
cows.  This  has  always  been  a  feature 
of  embarrassment  to  tlio  business,  and 
has  held  back  thousands  of  otherwise 
willing  Investors.  Then  there  Is  also 
tho  difficulty  of  securing  satisfactory 
hired  help  and  the  uncertainty  Of  keep- 
ing such  help.  The  expense!  of  opera- 
tion, which  will  largely  be  removed  by 
tho  satisfactory  milking  machine,  will  bo 


a  strong   incentive   for   increased  farm 

dairies. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  users  of  this 
machine  that  one  man  is  able  to  take 
care  of  an  equipment  for  the  milking  of 
three  cows  at  a  time,  or  an  average  of 
thirty  cows  per  hour.  The  cost  of  la- 
bor is  25  cents  per  hour,  and  the  cost 
of  the  running  expense  of  the  machinery, 
etc.,  10  cents  per  cow  per  month,  or  a 
total  of  60  cents  per  cow  per  month. 
The  saving  on  a  fifty-cow  dairy  per 
month  is  placed  at  $15;  for  one  year, 
$540.  In  other  words,  the  dairyman  may 
safely  count  a  saving  in  the  cost  of 
operation  alone  of  about  $11  per  cow 
per  year  by  the  use  of  the  milking  ma- 
chine. 

Proud  of  His  Dairy 

Mr.  Skodsholm  takes  great  pride  in 
his  dairy,  in  the  quality  of  milk  he  is 
now  producing  and  In  his  cows  and  their 
management.  In  his  present  use  of  the 
mechanical  milker  he  is  very  emphatic 
in  its  praise  as  a  great  money  saver  in 
the  matter  of  milk  production,  but  no 
more  so  than  in  the  quality  of  milk  he 
is  able  to  produce  and  furnish  his  cus- 
tomers. The  comparative  absence  of  all 
foreign  substance  or  matter,  even  the 
bacteria  that  gets  into  the  ordinary  han- 
dled milk  from  the  cow  stable,  air,  dust, 
etc.,  is  a  source  of  comfort  The  fact 
that  this  pail  is  securely  covered,  pro- 
tected from  any  liability  of  air  getting 
to  the  milk  Until  taken  outside  the  barn 
and  emptied  Into  cans.  Is  a  great  sat- 
isfaction to  both  producer  and  consumer. 

The  health  of  tho  cow  to  start  with 
Is  one  of  tho  strong  points  with  Mr. 
Bkodaholm.  Ho  Is  an  advocate  of  the 
big,  beef-type  cow,  since  he  feeds  heavy, 
and  as  fast  ns  his  cows  cease  to  bo 
profitable  In  the  dairy  they  go  to  South 
Omaha   to   tho   beef    market,   and  bring 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  ol 
a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then, 
day  after  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la- 
ments, listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
—FAILS  TO  ACT— till  the  Springtime  it 
on  him  and  his  horse  is  not  yet  able. to  work. 
Meantime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  carefully 
—Decides  Promptly —  and  bis  horse  is 
working  in,  say,  ten  days  to  two 
weeks.  That's  exactly  what  happens 
every  winter. 

•We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  by 
mail — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails — and  every  minute 
of  every  day  for  eighteen  years  our  advice 
and  treatments  have  been  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges  are 
moderate.  Spring  work  is  near.  Write 

Oar  Let.lt  S»».  The-Hors*  BOOK  !•  .Mind  Settlor 

— Telts  How  to  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lara. 
Borse— Covers  68  Forms  of  Lameness— Illustrated  But 
write  describing  your  case  and  we  wll  1  send  our— BOOK 
-Sample  Contract  and  Advice—  ALL  FKfiE— to  (Born 
Owners  and  Managers— Only  ) 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO  *  e  Commerce  Ave.,  Btnghamton,  N.  V. 

DrugElxte  everywhere  Sell  Save-the-Horse  WITH 
.CONTKAOT  or  sent  by  us   Express  Prepalov 


It  lies  within  your  power  to  wipe 


Cow  Abortion 


out  Oi  your  herd  and  keep  it  out. 

Use  Dr.  Roberts'  Treatment.     Apply  it 

yourself.  Properly  applied,  it  never  fails 

rkn  to  stamp  out  this  disease  and 

■  JIWV  clean  the  herd.   Saves  lives  of 

™"T"*  •  calves.  Write  at  once  to 

David  Roberts 

Veterinary  Company 

-_an  lil41  Wisconsin  AVE..  WAUKESHA,  WlS.  .bm 
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The  Profit  Maker 
in  the  Southwest 

Hay  balers  find  it  easy  to  make  good 
bis  profits  with  the  Ann  Arbor  20." 
It's  designed  especially  to  meet  their 
requirements.  Bales  alfalfa  without 
crushing  stems  and  leaves.  Also 
best  baler  for  cow-peas  and  vetch. 
Here's  the  baler  the  Southwest  has 
been  waiting  for— 


Write  us  today  and  learn  how  easily 
you  can  make  big  profits  with  an  Ann 
Arbor.  Holds  world's  record  for 
speedy  work  with  least  upkeep  cost. 
The  extra  large  feed  opening,  cushioned 
feeder  arm,  friction  clutch,  fly-wheel ,  auto- 
matic block  dropper,  etc.,  all  mean  highest 
quality  of  work  at  lowest  cost.  Use  any 
engine  or  get  our  offer  on  an  Ann  Arbor 
horse  press. 


Write  for 
This  Book 

"Making  Money 
from  Hay"  con- 
tains many  sug- 
gestions that  you 
would  like  to 
have.  Mailed 
free.  Write  to- 
day. 

Ann  Arbor 
Machine  Co* 
48    I  (roadway 
Ado  Arbor*  SUdu 


The  TOWER  Does  It- 


MILLIONS  BUSHELS 

of  corn  added  to  crop  by 
use  of;  and 

MILLIONS  BUSHELS 

lost  by  failure  to  use  the 

TOWER  SYSTEM  OF 
SURFACE  CULTIVATION 

This  gain  and  loss  applies  also  to 
beans,  potatoes,  cotton,  etc. 

This  system  approved  by  experts 
and  by  the  common-sense  field  use 
of  many  thousands  of  progressive 
farmers  in  the  past  dozen  years. 

True  testimonials,  and  our  Corn 
Book  free  for  the  asking,  to  the 
farmer  who  wishes  to  raise  a  larger 
crop  this  season. 

J.  D.  Tower  &  Sous  Co.,  93d  St., 
Mendota,  HI. 


[LIGHTNING  RODS: 

9c  PER  FOOT 

Best  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your 
money  back.  Just  write  a  postal  for  our 
Proposition  and   FREE   Catalog  which] 
makes  everything  plain. 

The  J.  A.  Scott  Company) 

Dept.  Z       Detroit,  Mich. 


I^^omiiirejrits  that 
last  forever 


Monuments  are  bought  to  snow  lasting 
affection.  Marble  and  granite  fail  as  ideal 
memorials,  because  they  go  to  pieces  grad- 
ually under  the  weather.  Bronze  is  as 
beautiful  as  stone— and  besides  it's  ever- 
lasting. Never  mildews,  becomes  moss 
grown  or  weather  worn.  It  also  effects  a 

Big  saving  in  cost 

Thousands  are  turning  to  bronze  in  preference 
to  stone.  It's  the  modern  memorial.  Get  our 
catalog  of  beautiful  designs,  and  price-list. 
Dealers  and  agents  have  a  wonderful  busi- 
ness opportunity  in  Bronze  Monuments. 
Write  for  full  information. 

BRONZE  MONUMENT  CO. 
Dept.  23  Oea  Moines,  Iowa 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  sure  groW» 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent,    Johnson    County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  freecorn  book 
I  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc 
McGREER  BROS..  COBURG.  IOWA. 


FINE  SEED  CORN 

World's  best  producers.  Yellow  Rose 
and  White  Salamander.  Catalog  and 
samples  free.  Address 
Armstrong  &  Son,    Box  700,    Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


first  cost  and  sometimes  more  In  case 
a  cow  proves  her  ability  to  excel  as  a 
milker,  she  is  bred,  dried  off  at  the 
proper  time  and  carried  over  to  take  her 
second  year  in  the  dairy  at  milk  produc- 
tion. His  experience  has  been  that  two 
years  Is  about  as  Ions  as  the  good  cows 
will  be  able  to  hold  out  under  the  heavy 
strain  of  full  feed  and  forced  milk  pro- 
duction. 

This  dairy  is  operated  on  business 
methods  from  beginning  to  finish,  and 
is  one  of  the  educational  dairy  enter- 
prises of  the  country.  It  is  educational 
because  of  its  efforts  being  directed 
toward  production  and  quality  of  pro- 
duce. It  is  based  upon  a  profit  on  the 
money  invested,  and  this  investment  is 
guarded  carefully  by  economical  meth- 
ods of  feeding  and  the  saving  of  all 
waste  to  go  back  on  the  land. 


Dry  Straw  Bedding 

Too  much  of  our  good,  hard-earned 
money  expended  for  feed  for  our  farm 
animals  goes  to  waste  on  account  of 
lack  of  plenty  of  good  bedding.  Feed 
is  ah  essential  thing  In  fattening  our  an- 
imals for  market,  and  bedding  is  another 
essential.  Some  of  us  are  good  feeders 
when  it  comes  to  giving  our  animals 
plenty  of  the  different  foods  we  use  in 
the  fattening  process,  but  fall  down  in 
the  bedding  end  of  the  business. 

To  make  an  animal  do  well  we  must 
make  it  comfortable.  This  we  can't  do 
without  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  bed- 
ding, no  matter  how  generously  we  pour 
out  the  coin,  oats,  etc.  We  believe  that 
this  is  particularly  true  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  worst  of  the  winter  is 
past;  we  are  busy  caring  for  the  spring 
crop  of  pigs  and  calves,  and  the  weather 
seems  nice  and  warm.  The  cattle  in 
the  fattening  lot  are  doing  all  right  and 
the  fat  hogs  seem  to  be  doing  their 
best  Tomorrow  may  be  a  wet,  raw  day, 
yet  not  very  cold.  We  forget  that  it 
is  a  time  when  these  animals  need  bed- 
ding just  as  badly  as  they  did  in  the 
middle  of  the  winter. 

AVe  believe  that  many  dollars  are  lost 
to  the  feeder  by  overlooking  the  matter 
of  bedding  even  later  in  the  season.  Our 
cattle  in  the  fattening  lot  are  very  often 
compelled  to  lie  down  in  the  mud  or 
stand  up.  The  spring  rains  in  connec- 
tion with  the  going  out  of  the  frost 
make  our  feed  yards  damp  and  muddy. 
A  good  load  or  two  of  straw  in  the 
right  place  in  the  feed  yard  will  save 
us  many  dollars,  even  up  until  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Well  does  the  writer  re- 
member, in  the  spring  of  1SS9,  stopping 
planting  corn  for  half  a  day  to  haul 
bedding  for  our  fattening  cattle.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  bedding  we  gave  these  cat- 
tle in  the  winter  time  did  more  good 
than  did  this. 

Too  many  of  us.  about  this  time  of 
the  year,  are  burning  up  some  straw 
piles  to  get  rid  of  them.  This  is  surely 
a,  mistake.  We  must  get  out  of  the 
habit  of  burning  straw.  Tt  answers  two 
purposes  when  used  for  bedding".  It 
provides  the  animal  comfort  and  makes 
manure,  which  is  very  useful  on  any 
farm.  Don't  burn  the  straw.  Save  it 
and  make  your  animals  comfortable  and 
yourself  money. 


Every  Acre 
Well  Plowed -Well  Seeded 

"Big  Four"  farmers  are  always  ready  for  the  season's 
work.  They  plow  when  it  is  time  to  plow.  Every  acre  is 
plowed  deep  and  plowed  well.  When  it  is  seeding  time,  the 
Big  Four  gets  a  whole  crop  in.  Harvesting  and  threshing 
are  also  old  stories  to  the  Big  Four.  The  farmer  who  gets 
results  from  every  acre  is  pretty  sure  to  own  a  Big  Four. 

Big  Four  Tractors  are  producing  results  all  over  the  world. 
There  are  more  Big  Fours  in  successful  operation  than  any 
other  four  cylinder  tractor  made.  The  first  four  cylin- 
der tractor  ever  built  was  a  Big  Four.  Every  Big  Four 
represents  the  combined  force  of  these  "year  after  year"  re- 
sults. We  know  the  Big  Four  is  the  very  best  tractor  built. 
Ask  us  to  prove  it. 

A  Size  For  Every  Farm 

Big  Four  Big  Four  Big  Four 
"20"   "30"  "45" 

4  Cylinders,  3  Speeds         4  Cylinders,  3  Speeds         6  Cylinders,  3  Speeds 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

Good  Farm  Machinery 
431  W.  Iron  Street  Rockfford,  Illinois 


38017 


Breeders'  Notes 

Ashbourne  Shorthorn  Auction 

On  March  24,  at  Alma,  Neb..  Hon.  A. 
C.  Shallenberger  will  hold  his  annual  sale 
of  Shorthorn  cattle,  consisting  of  a  se- 
lect draft  of  high-classed  individuals, 
representing  the  natural  yearly  increase 
from  his  great  herd  of  Ashbourne  Short- 
horns. These  sales  of  Mr.  Shallenber- 
ger's  are  coming  to  be  looked  forward  to 
by  breeders  in  the  west  as  a  place  where 
they  can  get  some  strictly  first-class 
show  and  breeding  cattle.  The  offering 
he  will  make  at  this  time  is  Without 
question  the  best  that  he  has  ever  sold 
from  this  herd.  They  possess  an  abun- 
dance of  size  and  quality  and  are  in 
prime  breeding  condition.  Among  them 
are  a  number  of  individuals  that  are 
good  enough  to  fit  in  with  any  show 
herd.  In  fact,  he  is  selling  his  entire 
show  herd  of  last  year.  The  offering 
will  consist  of  thirty-five  females  and 
fifteen  bulls.  Among  the  bulls  there  are 
certainly  some  great  herd  header  pros- 
pects. One  of  the  best  bulls  to  be  sold 
is  Scotch  Mist,  a  pure  white  bull,  sired 
by  His  Highness  and  out  of  a  dam  by 
Imp.  Scotch  Bank.  Mr.  Shallenberger 
considers  this  bull  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  that  he  has  ever  produced.  He  is  a 
long,  deep,  smooth,  well  balanced,  thick- 
fleshed    fellow,    and    certainly    ought  to 


SEED  CORN 


If  you  are  interested  in  corn  that 
will  make  yon  money,  investigate  my 
seed  proposition. 

Eleven  years'  experience  growing 
and  breeding  of  corn  is  back  of  every 
bushel  you  order  from  me.  All  corn 
picked  from  field  in  sacks  and  hung 
up  to  dry. 

Well  sorted,  shipped  in  the  ear.  I 
never  was  accused  of  a  poor  stand. 
If  interested  in  raising  more  corn,  I 
can  do  you  good. 

J.  H.  PETTY,  Elliott,  Iowa 


irtirhnka  Rrvnfc  ^Great  Hog  Food;  the  old 
WniCElOKB  nPglSi  type  and  the  New  French. 
Bushel,  $2.00,  plants  %  acre.  Catalogue  Free. 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  31  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Grown  on  Xorth  Slope. 

Senator  Dunlaps  stand  the  drouth  best.  Price 
delivered  by  mail:    25.  20c;  100.  60c;  I.11OO.  S5.00. 

Other?*  as  low  as  $2.50  per  M.     Send  for  li.<t. 

Fallbearers  5c  each,  50c  doz.,  $2.50  per  ]Q0 
delivered. 

J.  M.  LANCASTER. 
Beatrice  and  Rockford,  Neb. 

I  have  shipped  Pears  from  Illinois  for  16  years, 
so  well  known  to  thousands  of  fruit  buyers. 


CHOICE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Large  assortment  at  less  than  half  of  agents' 
price.  Best  Everbearing  and  other  sorts  of  Straw- 
berries, all  strong  irrigated  plants.  Free  cata- 
log and  coupon.  NORTH  BEND  NURSERIES. 
Box  503.  North  Bend.  Neb. 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading  varieties  —  Silver  Mine. 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Yellow  Rose  and 
Brown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY   BROWN,    Mitchellville.  Iowa. 


Horses,  Mules  &  Cows 
Should  be  CLIPPED 

They  are  healthier  and  give  better  service.  When  the  heavy 
coat  that  holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  is  removed,  they  are 
more  easily  kept  clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
from  their  feed  and  are  better  in  every  way.  Horses 
and  mules  take  on  new  life  and  energy  when  clipped 
'Land  naturally  work  better.  Clipping  the  flanks  and 
"ders  of  cows  prevents  the  dropping  of  filth  into 
he  milk.  The  best  and  most  generally  used  clipper 
.is  the  Stewart  Bail-Bearing  Clipping  Machine, 
kthe  only  machine  that  can  be  used  on  horses, 
mules  and  cows  without  change.  It  turns 
k  easier,  clips  faster  and  closer  and  stays  sharp 
longer  than  any  other.     Gears  are  all  file 


It' 

Easy 
iction^ 
High 
Speed 


hard  and  cut  from  solid  steel  bar.  They 
are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  in  oil; 
little  friction,  little  wear.   Has  six  feet 
of  new  style  easy  running  flexible 
shaft  and  the  celebrated  Stewart 
single  tension  clipping  head,  high- 
est grade. 

Eft  Gct  on° 
W  I  ■  vv  from  your 

dealer  or  send  us  $2.00  and 
we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for 
balance.   Your  money  and 
transportation  charges 
returned  if  you  are 
not  satisfied 


Get 
More 
Money 

for  your 
wool.  You 
not  only  scar 
and  disfigure 
your  sheep  but 
lose  a  dollar  on 
every    six  you 
shear  the  old  way. 
Figure  how  muc 
more  money  you'll  get 
if  you  use  a  Stewart 
Shearing  Machine.  It 
the  most  perfect  hand 
era  ted  shearing  machin 
ever  devised  Has  ball  bear 
ing3  in  every  part  where  fric 
tion  or  wear  occurs.  Has  a 
ball  bearing  shearing  head 
of  latest  improved  Stewart 
pattern.  Price  complete 
including  4  combs  and  4 
cutters  of  the  celebrated 
Stewart  quality  is  %  I  |  50 
Get  one  from  your     I  I  ^™ 
dealer,  or  send  $2  00  and  we 
will  ship  C  O  D.  for  balance. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

112  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Write  for  complete  new  catalog  showing  world's  most 
modern  line  hnrse  clipping  &  sheep  shearing  mach.nes. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


March  II,  1911 


fpiSPERSIONSALE? 

the  : 

NOTED  SHADELAND  PARK 
HEREFORDS  AT  AUCTION 

At  South  Omaha  Steam  Heated  Pavillion,  So.  Omaha,  Neb.,  March  25/14 

SALE  TO  BEGIN  AT  1  O'CLOCK 

This  offering  will  consist  of  about  60  head,  forty-five  females 
and  the  balance  bulls,  being  the  cream  of  this  well  known  herd  of 
Herefords.  It  contains  the  blood  of  the  greatest  sires  in  the  herd, 
books,  such  as  Lord  Wilton  the  Grove  3d,  Garfield,  Anxiety  4th, 
etc.  Also  daughters  of  Beau  Donald  28th  105 168,  winner  of  more 
prizes,  sweepstakes  and  champion  honors  than  any  bull  in  the 
west  in  his  show  days;  daughters  of  Beau  President  171349,  the 
great  prize  winning  sire,  and  sons  and  daughters  of  the  3,000- 
pound  sweepstakes  and  the  champion  bull  Monarch  of  Hhadeland 
3d.  There  are  more  prize  winning  animals  in  this  herd  than  in  any 
herd  of  Herefords  in  the  state. 

Will  include  in  this  gale  the  greatest  son  of  Beau  Donald  2  8th, 
Beau  of  Shadeland  31st.  His  dam  was  Tom's  Lily  by  the  great 
$20,000  Wild  Tom.  He  is  a  winner  and  a  great  sire,  as  his  get  will 
show  on  sale  day.    He  will  weigh  2,500  pounds. 

This  is  the 
opportunity  of  a 
lifetime.  Many 
of  these  ani- 
mals could  not 
be  b  o  u  g  h  t  at 
any  price  if  we 
were  going  to 
stay  in  the  bus- 
iness. 

About  twenty 
of  these  cows 
will  have  calves 
at  foot,  which 
will  include 
some  fine  showyard  prospects. 

The  animals  in  this  sale  are  the  culmination  of  our  25  years 
of  experience  in  breeding  Hereford  cattle.  Every  animal  included 
is  a  producer  and  the  highest  type  and  choicest  breeding  is  here 
represented.  If  you  want  to  buy  the  best  the  breed  affords,  be  sure 
attend  this  sale.    For  catalogue  address, 


W.  N.  ROGERS, 

McCook,  Neb. 


Auct. — Col.  Z.  S.  Branson. 
Aiict. — Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel. 
G.  E.  Hall  will  represent  this  paper. 

Ben  Broughton  of  Lakeview,  la.,  will  sell  60  head  of  choice 
Hereford  cattle  on  the  day  before  my  sale.  Anyone  intending  to> 
purchase  should  attend  both  sales,  as  they  are  only  eighty  milesi 
apart. 


.J 


Ashbourne  Shorthorns  at  Auction 
At  Alma,  Neb.,  March  24,  1914 


For  catalogue  address 


This  will  be  a  select  draft, 
consisting  of  35  cows  and  20 
bulls  of  choicest  breeding. 
IMP.  DIAMOND  REX,  IMP. 
SCOTCH  BANK  AND  IMP. 
SCOTTISH  SENTINEL  are  the 
sires  of  a  large  part  of  this  of- 
fering. They  have  great  scale, 
and  every  animal  is  a  DOER. 
There  will  be  many  prize  win- 
ners included  and  every  animal 
is  backed  up  by  an  ancestry 
that  includes  the  best  families 
of  the  breed. 

My  entire  show  herd  will  lie  in- 
cluded. There  will  be  a  number 
of  outstanding  herd  bull  prosjpects 

and  also  a  number  of  females  of 
different  a«ea  that  will  go  to  any 
show  and  give  an  account  of 
themselves. 


Auctioneer- 


A.  C.  SHALLENBERGER, 

ALMA,  NEBRASKA 
-Col.  EL  S.  Duncan  Fleldman — G.  B.  Hall. 
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provo  an  attraction.  Another  bull  almost 
as  gobd  is  Red  Dale  by  Red  Sultan,  a 
grandson  of  Avondale  and  out  of  the 
dam  I,inwood  Fancy,  a  granddaughter  of 
Imp.  Fancy  of  Ardmore.  This  bull  is  a 
good,  deep  red,  just  as  smooth  as  an 
apple,  and  is  the  making  of  an  out- 
standing held  bull  in  every  >espect.  He 
is  just  simply  right  in  every  way.  An- 
other splendid  young  bull,  also  a  red.  is 
May  King,  sired  by  His  Highness  and 
out  of  a  daughter  of  Diamond  Rex. 
Still  another  good  young  bull  is  Watch- 
fire  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel  and  out  of 
a  daughter  of  Imp.  Diamond  Rex.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  good  ones.  Among 
the  females  we  want  to  mention  first 
Maude  63d  by  Imp.  Srotcb  Bank  and  out 
of  Maude  48th,  she  being  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  the  great  cow  Imp.  Maude  44th. 
This  cow  is  a  beautiful  roan,  with  lots 
of  scale  and  splendid  conformation,  and 
certainly  would  add  prestige  to  any  herd. 
Another  great  young  cow  is  Maude  57th, 
a  daughter  of  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel  and 
out  of  Maude  49th.  She  is  also  a  rich 
roan  and  is  well  along  in  calf  to  His 
Highness.  Phyllis  Byron,  third-priz© 
cow  at  Nebraska  last  year,  with  a  splen- 
did calf  at  foot  sired  by  His  Highness, 
is  another  one  of  the  attractions.  She  is 
a  big,  deep,  smooth,  massive  red  cow. 
sired  by  Dreadnaught  and  out  of  a  dam 
by  Volunteer.  Here  is  something  of  ex- 
ceptional worth.  Write  for  catalogue  and 
arrange  to  attend  this  sale.  Also  watch 
these  columns  for  further  announce- 
ments as  to  tho  individuals  in  this  offer- 
ing. Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing. 


Duroc  -  Jersey 

V  .  


BRED   GILTS    FOR    SALE — With  length, 

bone  and  quality. 
\v.  <;.  UNITT,  Seward,  Neb.,  Route  No.  2, 


Shorthorns  at  Scribner 

This  is  the  last  call  for  the  sale  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  to  be  held  at  Scribner, 
Neb.,  on  March  20  by  Will  Ferguson  of 
that  place.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  been 
breeding  Shorthorns  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  cattle  he  is  going  to  of- 
fer in  this  sale  are  a  representative  lot 
of  well  bred,  highly  useful  individuals 
that  will  go  out  and  make  good  for 
anyone  who  buys  them.  These  cattle 
have  not  been  pampered,  hut  have  been 
carried  along  in  first-class  breeding  con- 
dition and  have  grown  and  developed  in 
a  manner  that  insures  their  future  use- 
fulness as  breeders.  The  offering  will 
consist  of  thirty  cows  and  heifers  and 
about  fifteen  head  of  big.  strong,  young 
nulls.  An  exceptional  opportunity  will  be 
iff  rded  here  for  farmers  and  breeders 
to  get  something  to  their  liking  in  the 
bull  line.  Several  of  these  bulls  are  out 
of  the  splendid  breeding  bull  Bar  None 
3d,  and  others  are  by  March  On,  Choice 
Hero  and  others.  Quite  a  few  of  them 
are  from  particularly  heavy  milking 
dams  and  should  meet  with  favor.  The 
females  are  a  strong,  useful  lot,  mostly 
all  of  good,  serviceable  age.  There  will 
be  a  number  with  calves  at  foot  and  the 
balance  of  breeding  age  will  be  well 
along  in  calf  to  Scottish  Lad,  a  son  of 
the  celebrated  Acanthus  Lad.  Better  get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Ferguson  and  arrange 
to  attend  this  sale.  These  cattle  are 
right  and  are  bound  to  make  money  for 
the  purchaser.  This  is  certainly  an  op- 
portune time  to  get  hold  of  some  good 
breeding  cattle,  and  here  Is  a  chance 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  Kindly 
mention  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 

Stallions  and  Mares  for  Sale 

There  will  be  more  ton  stallions  of- 
fered at.  the  North  &  Robinson  sale  at 
Grand  Island,  Neb.,  on  March  19  and  20 
than  you  are  likely  to  see  at  any  other 
sale  this  season.  These  well  known  im- 
porters and  breeders  are  including  in 
their  sale  this  year  thirty  exceptionally 
good,  imported  and  home-bred  Percher- 
ons.  Belgians  and  Shires.  If  you  want  a 
first-class  stallion,  this  is  a  good  place 
to  look  for  it.  They  range  from  year- 
lings to  matured  stallions.  The  matured 
animals  weigh  from  1,850  to  2,200  pounds. 
Some  of  the  2-year-olds  weigh  better 
than  2,000  pounds  and  every  animal  has 
plenty  of  bone,  style  and  action.  There 
are  also  included  in  this  sale  thirty 
head  of  imported  Percheron  and  Bel- 
gian mares,  ranging  in  age  from  1  to  6 
years.  They  are  an  extra  good  lot,  with 
weight  and  bone,  of  good  brood  mare 
type  and  bred  to  a  2,200-pound  stallion, 
which  will  be  shown  on  the  day  of  the 
sale.  Stallions  are  to  be  sold  under 
the  regular  GO  per  cent  breeding  guar- 
antee and  mares  are  all  guaranteed 
breeders.  Everything  will  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  without  reserve.  The 
sale  will  be  held  in  Bradstreet  &  Clem- 
mons  sale  pavilion.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  draft  horses,  arrange  to  attend 
this  sale.  Catalogues  are  now  ready 
and  may  be  had  by  addressing  North  & 
Robinson  <"o..  Grand  Island,  Neb.  Kindly 
mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 

Scott's  Jacks  and  Jennets 

We  heartily  recommend  G.  M.  Scott, 
breeder  of  jacks  and  jennets  at  Rea, 
Mo.,  to  any  of  our  readers  who  are  in 
tho  market  for  something  in  this  line. 
We  feel  safe  In  doing  this,  because  he 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  breeders  in  the  coun- 
try and  also  because  we  personally 
know  tho  character  and  class  of  the  an- 
imals ho  pioduces  and  handles.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  Scott  .  family 
has  been  in  the  jack  business  for  sev- 
enty yours,  and  the  business  has  de- 
scended from  father  to  son  until  the 
present  Mr.  Seolt  began  Ids  breeding 
operations  In  1N73,  and.  as  he  says  him- 
self, he  has  hardly  been  out  of  the 
sound  e,f  their  gentle  voices  in  all  those 


years.  He  has  at  all  times  on  hand  a 
good,  reliable  class  of  jacks  and  some 
of  them  are  good  enough  to  head  any 
jennet  herd  in  the  land.  They  are  a 
good,  big,  smooth,  heavy-boned,  good- 
looted  lot  of  individuals,  and  tiny  are 
sold  to  bo  just  exactly  as  represented. 
The  sales  that  Mr.  Scott  makes  each 
succeeding  year  to  men  who  have 
bought  from  him  before  are  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  manner  in  which  he  treats 
his  customers.  Mr.  Scott  is  located  at 
Rea,  Mo.,  a  short  distance  out  of  St. 
Joe.  and  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to 
visit  his  farm  if  you  are  interested  In 
anything  in  his  line.  He  has  forty  head 
of  jacks  and  fifteen  jennets  to  select 
from  at  this  time,  all  black  and  regis- 
ter! d.  Write  him  for  further  particu- 
lars, mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 

Shadeland  Park  Herefords 

With  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  we  are  starting  tho  ad- 
vertisement of  W.  N.  Rogers  of  Mc- 
Cook, Neb.,  who  will  disperse  his  herd 
of  Shadeland  Park  Herefords  at  South 
Omaha,  Neb.,  on  March  25.  In  making 
this  announcement  we  do  so  with  a 
great  deal  of  regret,  because  we  believe 
it  means  the  taking  from  the  Hereford 
business  the  man  who  has  probably  done 
as  much  or  more  for  the  breed  than  any 
man  in  the  west.  In  his  twenty  odd 
years  of  breeding  Hereford  cattle  he  has 
won  for  himself  an  enviable  record  for 
his  fair  and  honest  dealings  with  his 
customers.  The  class  of  cattle  he  has 
produced  and  the  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  he  has  brought  his  herd 
have  shown  that  he  is  a  master  artist 
in  this  line.  Shadeland  Park  Herefords 
have  been  noted  all  over  the  country 
for  their  splendid  scale,  quality  and 
bone,  and  the  consistent  winnings  they 
have  made  at  the  leading  shows  of  the 
country  have  proven  that  they  are  able 
to  take  their  place  with  the  best  in  this 
respect.  In  the  many  years  that  Mr. 
Rogers  has  been  in  the  business  he  has 
built  up  a  truly  great  herd  and  the  cat- 
tle that  are  going  to  be  offered  at  this 
sale  are  the  culmination  of  his  best  ef- 
forts and  could  not  be  purchased  at  any 
price  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  is 
retiring  from  the  business.  There  are 
many  cattle  here  that  he  values  almost 
beyond  price,  but  they  are  going  to  be 
sold,  and  sold  for  the  high  dollar.  The 
offering  will  be  rich  in  the  blood  of 
Beau  Donald  28th,  Monarch  of  Shade- 
land  3d,  Lord  Wilton,  Garfield,  Anxiety 
4th  and  other  leading  families  in  the 
breed.  There  will  be  many  daughters  of 
champion  bulls  in  the  sale,  and  these^ 
females  themselves  are  also  prize  win- 
ners. There  will  be  a  splendid  lot  of] 
big,  strong  females  with  calves  at  foot, 
sired  by  the  2,500-pound  bull  Beau  of 
Shadeland  31st.  This  bull  is  one  of  the 
greatest  breeders  in  the  country,  as  will 
be  evidenced  by  his  get  in  this  sale.  He 
will  be  sold  to  the  high  bidder,  and 
surely  ought  to  go  to  head  some  one  of 
the  good  herds  of  America.  He  is  sired 
by  the  great  show  and  breeding  bull. 
Beau  Doland  28,  and  his  dam  was  Tom's 
Lily  by  the  $20,000  Wild  Tom.  We  wilt 
have  something  to  say  about  the  indi- 
viduality of  this  offering  in  our  nexw 
issue.  In  the  meantime  get  your  name 
on  Mr.  Rogers'  mailing  list  for  cata- 
logue and  arrange  to  attend  this  sale. 
We  repeat  again  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  ever  offered  Here- 
ford men  in  the  west  to  get  some  truly 
good  cattle.  Write  Mr.  Rogers  at  Mc- 
Cook, Neb.,  and  remember  the  sale  will 
be  held  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.  When 
writing  kindly  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 

Kuzel's  Duroc  Bred  Sow  Sale 

The  Duroc-Jersey  bred  sow  sale  of  I* 
J.  Kuzel  at  Clarkson,  Neb.,  March  2, 
resulted  in  an  average  of  $35.18— this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  had  some 
line  animals.  The  crowd  was  small,  due 
perhaps  in  a  measure  to  the  bad  roads, 
and  the  hogs  were  not  appreciated- as 
much  as  their  quality '  would  warrant. 
Some  wonderfully  good  bargains  were 
picked  up.  W.  C.  Baum  of  Dodge,  Neb., 
topped  the  sale  with  $69  on  lot  No.  11  in 
the  catalogue.  Sales  of  $30  and  over 
follow: 

Lot  No.  Price. 

1—  H.  D.   Geiken,  Gothenburg.  Neb..  $63 

2—  Frank   Verba,   Schuyler    40 

3—  Frank  Verba    48 

4—  W.  C.  Baum,  Dodge    45 

5—  Frank  Neilsen,   Fremont    41 

6—  H.  D.  Geiken    47 

7—  F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay    49 

10-  H.   D.   Geiken    41 

11-  W.   C.   Baum    69 

12-  John  Slnderlund,   Clarkson    31 

14-Joe  Lodl,  Howdls    40 

I." — Oeorge  Buskirk,    Pender    35 

17— Julius  Kuzel,  Clarkson    53 

20-  Mike  Vice,  Howells    30 

21—  John   Sinderlund    35 

21— Joe  Everetts.   Howells    38 

26—  F.  B.   Nelson    30 

27—  Joe   Everetts    36 

28—  Joe  Everetts    31 

29—  Joe  Everetts    34 

:!0— George  Buskirk    36* 

:!l— Joo  Everetts    34 

32— Joe  Kveretts    38 

39— F.   B.  Nelson    30 

McCollougtYs  Polands  Average  $-12 

O.  J.  McCullough  of  Chirks,  Neb.,  held 
bis  annual  sale  of  Poland-china  bred 
sows  at  Central  City,  Neb.,  on  February 
:'\  and  put   up  an  offering  of  hogs  that 
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sally  merited  better  support  than  it  re- 
lived. A  large  local  crowd  was  present, 
it  it  did  not  seem  disposed  to  take  hold 
»ry  strong  on  account  of  disease  in  the 
ici'nity  during  the  last  few  months.  Thf- 
>lendid  sow,  Miss  Columbus  2d,  a  daugh- 
i  of  Columbus,  topped  the  sale,  going 
,  Tim  Neuhoffel  &  Son  of  Central  City, 
eb  at  $150.  The  offering  was  composed 
f  as  clean  a  lot  of  high  classed  sown 
tid  gilts  as  we  have  seen  go  through  a 
le  ring  for  some  time.  Colonels  Duncan 
rid  Fuller  did  effective  work  on  the 
lock  Below  will  be  found  a  list  or 
io=e  selling  for  $30  and  over: 
0  Price. 
-Tim  Neuhofel  &  Son,  Central  City, 
Neb  $151' 

—  W.  A.  Linford,  Dannebrog   i< 

:— Grant  Breman,  Central  City   BO 

t-Marcus   Cornelius,   Chapman   5< 

Clarence  Stevens,  Central  City   62 

;— Joseph  Emmett,  Central  City   4, 

— J.  W.  Root,  Central  City   4, 

Joseph  Emmett   

^Marcus  Cornelius    J;' 

i— Marcus  Cornelius    ^ 

-Grant  Willets,  Clarks   *5 

-Ed  Smith,  Central  City   i> 

;— Frank  Corning,  Central  City   35 

-R.  D.  Horn,  Central  City   3o 

-R.  D.  Horn,  Central  City   *> 

— R.  D.  Horn,  Central  City   «^ 

r-\.  L.  Frazier,  Central.  City   « 

—Percy  Gardner,  Archer   3[ 

-E.  H.  Mcintosh,  Alda   4o 

i — E.  H.  Mcintosh,  Alda   f 

—Marcus   Cornelius   jj2 

—J.  K.  West  &  Sons,  Morrill   j*» 

-W.  A.  Lingford   «' 

—  k.  F    Beck,  Kellerton,  la   4i 

—J.  C.  Tuck,  Corning,  la   40 

— L.  A.  Berg.  Alda  ■•■ 

r-J.    W.    Root   32 

-Albert  T.  Hein,  Central  Citv  ......  47 

—Thomas  H.  Fowler,  North  Bend...    n ) 

— Earl  Lobb,  Chapman   35 

— W.  R.   Durand,  Albion   g< 

— Edmond  Webb,  Longmont,  Colo  5 

fW.  R.  Durand   ->0 

—J.  E.  Tucker,  Lebanon,  Ind   62 

—  \    B    Hale,  Cameron,  Mo   4S 

-j.  K.  West  &  Son   47 

-H.  C.  McGath,  Foster   40 

— W.  E.  Bennett,  Norfolk   3n 

-Earl  Lobb   

-W.  \.  Steinkle,  Hordville   3<> 

—J.  C.  Tuck   40 

-J.  K.  West  &  Son   SO 

—J.    W.    Root   " 

-H.    Mers,    Chapman   37 

-W.   R.    Durand   37 

-Earl  Lobb    » 

-H.    Mers   '•   45 

-F.  M.  Smith,  Huntington,  Ind   45 


mith  &  Sons'  Durocs  Average  $52 

The  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  bred  sows  held 
Kearney,  Neb.,  on  February  27  by  O. 
Smith  &  Sons  of  that  place,  brought 
it  a  nice  crowd  of  breeders  from  a  dis- 
nce,  and  also  a  splendid  local  crowd, 
iking  into  consideration  the  shortage 
corn  and  feed  generally  in  this  corn- 
unity  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
e  average  was  a  satisfactory  one.  The 
>gs  were  not  in  high  flesh,  but  they 
ill  certainly  go  out  and  do  good  for 
ose  who  bought  them.  R.  Widle  & 
>n  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  topped  the  sale  on 
t  No.  1  in  the  catalogue,  a  splendid 
>ung  sow  by  Model  Goods  and  out  of 
SB's  Crimson  Beauty.  The  average  on 
e  entire  offering  was  $52.  Colonels  Ray 
age  and  E.  Z.  Russell  did  the  selling, 
slow  will  be  found  a  list  of  those  selling 
r  $3o  and  over: 

at.  Price. 

— R.  Widle  &  Son,  Genoa,  Neb  $100 

— F.  E.  Merrick,  Osceola   85 

—Albert  Erricson,  Riverdale   75 

— D.  H.  Rockefeller,  Lowell   42 

—Robert  Leisy,  Wisner   50 


HORSES 


Th's  is  the  type  of  big,  heavy- 
boned  jacks  being  oftered  for  sale  by 
AL  E.  Smith  of  Lawrence,  Kan. 


6_A.  W.  Lamb,  Loretta   f 

8—  O   T.  Bastrom,  Madison   <£■ 

9—  G  A.  Firkins,  Gibbon  

10—  James  Stack  &  Son,  Shelton   « 

11—  Arthur  Smith,  Lexington   ** 

12—  T    F.  Evans,  Kearney  

12V2 — D.  H.  Rockefeller  

13—  G.  A.  Firkins   ™ 

14—  James  Stack   *j 

15—  James  Stack  

16—  E   R    Danielson,  Osceola   oo 

17—  G.  A.  Firkins   45 

18 —  James   Stack   *> 

19—  D.  Henderson.  Kearney   &' 

20—  E.  Slater,  Kearney   45 

21_George  Vallentine,  Kearney   46 

22 —  D.    Henderson   51 

23—  Herman  Briggs,  Clay  Center   55 

24—  James  Stack   3d 

2C — R.  E.  Toof.  Aurora   '•> 

27—  George    Vallentine   60 

28—  G.  Shada,  Kearney   47 

29—  E.  J.  Brown,  Os.-eola   77 

30—  George  Vallentine   50 

31—  A.  Greenwood,  Albion   41 

32—  G.  A.  Firkins   40 

32 V4— G.  A.  Firkins   33 

S3— H.  D.  Rockefeller   45 

34—  James    Stack   40 

35—  G.  A.  Firkins   35 

36—  G.  A.  Firkins   31 

38—  James    Stack   41 

39—  H.  A.  Moss,  Kearney   31 

40—  G.  A.  Firkins   30 

Sale  Dates 

Hereford  Cattle 

April  14  and  15 — Breeders'  Combination 
sale  at  South  Omaha,  VV.  N.  Rogers, 
McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 

March  25— W.  N.  Rogers,  McCook, 
Neb.,   dispersion  sale,  South  Omaha. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

April  1  and  2,  1914— Charles  Escher, 
Botna,  la.    Pale  at  South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Hampshire  Hogs 

Shorthorns 

March  11 — E.  H.  Cosgrove,  Farnam, 
Neb. 

March  20 — William  Ferguson,  Scribner, 
Neb. 

March  24— A.  C.  Shallenberger.  Alma, 
Neb. 

March  20 — Will  Ferguson,  Scribner,  Neb. 
Horses 

March  19  and  20— North  &  Robinson, 
Grand   Island,  Neb. 


Shorthorns  at  Auction 

55  Head  of  High  Classed  Shorthorns,  About 
One-half  of  Which  Are  Scotch  and  the  Bal- 
ance Highly  Scotch  Topped  to  Be  Sold  at 

Scribner,  Neb.,  March  20,  1914 

This  will  be  a  strictly  first-class  offering  of  highly 
useful  breeding  cattle.  There  will  be  a  number  of  cows 
with  calves  at  foot  and  practically  all  of  breeding  age  are 
safe  in  calf.  With  few  exceptions,  these  females  are  un- 
der five  years  old  and  are  just  in  the  right  condition  to 
go  out  and  do  good  for  the  purchaser.  They  are  bred 
mostly  to  SCOTTISH  LAD  304896,  a  splendid  son  of 
Acanthus  Lad  293299.  There  are  a  number  of  extra 
choice  young  bulls  by  Bar  None  3d  by  Bar  None  2d. 
Catalogues  are  now  ready. 

WILL  FERGUSON, 

G.  E*  HALL,  Fieldman.  SCRIBNER,  NEB. 
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GREAT  DRAFT  HORSE  SALE 
60  HEAD-3goSML"ess--60  HEAD 

At  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  March  19  and  20, 1914 

This  will  be  one  of  the  best  offerings  we  have  ever 
put  through  a  sale  ring.  We  will  show  you  more  TON 
STALLIONS  than  will  be  sold  in  any  sale  this  season. 

WTe  will  sell  30|  HEAD  OF  [^PORTED  stallions  and 
mares  and  30  HEAD  OF  AMERICAN  BREDS,  mostly 
of  our  own  breeding.  They  are  pasture  raised  and  will 
make  good. 

You  can  find  what  you  want  in  either  a  PERCH- 
EBON,  BELGIAN  or  SHIRE.  They  are  BIO,  with 
plenty  of  bone,  style  and  quality.  Along  with  this,  they 
are  thoroughly  acclimated  and  are  sold  under  an  iron- 
clad guarantee.  Catalogues  are  ready  and  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

NORTH  &  ROBINSON  CO.,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


A  net.,  Z.  S.  Branson. 


G.  E.  Hall  Will  Represent  This  Paper. 


.JJ 


The  Breeding  Season  Is  Drawing  Near 

You,  Mr.  Parmer  and  Breeder,  will  be  out  looking-  around  for  draft  stallions, 
and  we  want  to  impress  upon  you  to  come  and  see  our  offerings.  You  will  find 
at  our  barns  two-year-old  Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions  weighing  2000  lbs.  and 
over — horses  of  quality,  scale  and  substance — at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
European  and  American  prize  winners — stallions  that  will  go  out  and  do  you  anil 
your  community  good..  We  also  have  some  extra  good  Imported  and  American 
Peri  heron  and  Belgian  meres  in  matched  teams.  A  certificate  of  soundness  goes 
with  every  stallion.    Correspondence  solicited  and  inspection  invited. 

WOLP   BROS.,    ALBION,    BOONE    COUNTY,  NEBRASKA. 


Foaled  and  grown  on  the  farm,  offered  at  farmer's  prices.    Eight  jt^^ 
coming  2-year  studs,  9  coming  3-year  studs,  8  3-year-old  and  over  >- 
studs,  registered  Percheron  Society  of  America.    Of  the  big  type  , 
with  substance  and  from  French  ancestry  on  both  sides.  Jus! 
east  of  Omaha.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Rt.  7,  Chariton,  Iowa.  W  V 


JACKS 

The  kind  all  are  looking  for; 
large  boned  black  Mammoth 
Tenn.  and  Ky.  Jacks,  2  to  6 
years  old;  guaranteed  and 
priced  to  sell.  All  broken  and 
prompt  servers.  Reference; 
Banks  of  Lawrence,  40  miles 
west  of   Kansas  City   on    U.    P.    and   Santa  Fe. 

AL.  E.  SMITH,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


80  Imported  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  on  Sale 

My  exhibit  comprises  the  largest  number  of  big, 
heavy-boned,  2000  to  2400-pound  stallions  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  cedar  Rapids 
Jack  Farm  is  the  jack  metropolis  of  the  world. 
All  nations  buy  jacks  here.  The  majority  of  the 
best  mules  in  the  United  States  are  the  results 
of  the  past  twenty  years'  Improvement  inaugu- 
rated and  carried  on  here.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Come  to  me  when  you  need  stock.     I  will  make 

it  worth  your  while.   

W.  Ii.  De  CLOW,  Cedar  Rapids ,  Stallion 
and  Jack  Farm,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


50  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets 


A  lifetime  experience  in  breed- 
ing the  large,  thick,  big- 
boned,  good  head  and  eared 
kind  that  produce  the  good  Mis- 
souri mule.  Two  extra  good 
Black  Percheron  4-year-oid 
Stallions. 

Cr.  M.  SCOTT,  Rea,  Mo. 


Si. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

I  have  several  high  class  Percheron  stallions 
for  sale.  All  good,  desirable  colors,  weighing 
1  700  to  2  100  pounds  and  from  2  to  7  years  old. 
These  stallions  are  of  my  own  raising  and  are 
absolutely  right  in  every  way. 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay_Center,  Nep. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  POLLS 

Bulls  and  heifers  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable. 
Quality  the  best.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
your  wants  or  call. 

VP-,  P.  SCHWAB.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  Capital,  Topeka,  Kansas,  June  16,  said:  ' 
"When  Maid  Henry',  the  famous  13-year-old 
Holstein  owned  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  was  working  so  hard  for  the  record 
of  19,600  pounds  of  milk  and  835  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  year's  time,  dairymen  prophesied 
that  the  Maid  would  be  ruined.  But  Maid 
Henry  returns  to  show  that  she  is  some  cow 
even  nflter  breaking  a  record.  She  has  a  114, 
pound  male  calf,  born  just  the  other  day  to 
prove  it." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box   179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


AVhen  writing  to  advertisers  on  this 
page  please  mention  this  paper. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

  ,  ,        .    „„=    -  Tfnlmuck  Skvlark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  


MULE-FOOT  HOGS 


Blue  Ribbon  Mule  Foot  Hogs. 

j  Largest  herd  in  U.  >S. ;  the  most  hardy,  pro- 
lific, healthy  and  quick  growing  breed;  they 
bring  top  prices  on  market;  for  breeding 
buy  the  best  and  start  at  the  top;  350  for 

Jno.   Dunlap.   Box  406.   Williamsport,  Ohio. 


Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
it  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WIN  EL  AND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  o?  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can  suit 
you  In  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    TOUNO.    Lincoln.  Neb. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  livinu.  I  have  the  I  an;ejit  and  n  n- 
est  herd  in  the  U.  8.  Every  one  an  earl»  weloper. 
ready  forthe  market  at  6ix  months  old;  f  want  to 
place  one  hoe  in  each  community  to  adMTtise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  pi  ai:."How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN     RFD79  Portland,  Mich. 
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POULTRY— Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK,  SILVEK- 
Spangled  Hamberg  eggs,  $1  setting. 
John  Stukenholtz,  Julian,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

ROSE-  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs— 15,  $1;  100,  $4.50.  Olga  Hayek,  Lin- 
wood,  Neb. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.    Mrs.  John  Weber,  Litchfield,  Ntb. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hens  and  cockerels.  Will  Rockwell,  Hub- 
bard, Neb. 


COCKERELS  AND  EGGS  —  ROS  E- 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  $125.  Geo.  A. 
Richards,  Kearney,  Neb. 


LEGHORNS  —  PITREI  WHITE;  ROSE 
comb;  excellent  layers;  eggs,  15,  $1;  100, 
$4.    Mrs.  C.  P.  Swanson,  Saronville,  Neb. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hens,  2  years  in  flock,  blue  ribbon  win- 
ners, $1.50.  Eggs  for  setting,  $1.25  per  15, 
$7  per  100.    Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 


GOOD  SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  cockerels,  $1.50  each.  J.  W.  Seng, 
Normal,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN' 
eggs,  $4,  100;  $2.50,  50;  $1,  15;  from  200  2- 
year-old  hens,  mated  with  cockerels  scor- 
ing 93%.    Edward  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


Langshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS— CIRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 

FULLBLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels  and  eggs  for  sale.  C.  C.  Cun- 
ningham, Kennard,  Neb. 


Minorcas 

BLACK  MINORCA  AND  BUFF  OR- 
pingtcn  eggs.  Frank  A.  Agnew,  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Orpington* 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oimhbred  White  Orpingtons,  $1.50  per  15. 
Wm.  Langbehn,  Avoca,  la. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE- 
eomb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehvn,  Harvard,  Neb. 

EGGS  FROM  PEN  HIGH-SCORING 
Buff  Orningtons.  $2  per  15.  Roy  B. 
Winder,    Tilden,  Neb. 


PRIZE- WINNING  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


Kindly  mention  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  communicating  with  adver- 
tisers on  this  page,  and  greatly  oblige 
both  publish  jr  and  advertiser. 


BATE — Five  cents  per  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent,  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial,  sign  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
1)V  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  *  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 
If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  lo  sell,  Insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


POULTRY — Orpingtons 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
winter  layers-eggs,  $1.50  per  15,  $3  per  15. 
N.  J.  Steffes,  Humphrey,  Neb. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTON, 
cockerels,  trios  and  eggs  for.  hatching. 
Mating  list  free.    W.  E.  Wright,  Aurora, 

Neb. 


ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  OR  BUFF; 
eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE- 
Comb  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons,  $1  per 
15,  $5  per  100.  Some  choice  White  Or- 
pington cockerels  at  $2  each.  Chas.  II. 
Lcssman,  Wayne.  Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

WHTTE  ROCKS,  BRED  FOR  EGGS 
and  size.  Eggs,  15,  $1;  100,  $4.  George 
Clauson,  Mead.  Neb. 


FIFTY  THOROUGHBRED  BARRED 
Flvmouth  Rock  cockerels  from  $2  to  $2">, 
other  mating.  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Flippin, 
Stromsburg,  Neb. 


EGGS-  BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Langshans,  Tou- 
louse geese-  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Hol- 
brook,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCKS— LARGE,  GOOD  LAY- 
ers,  high-scoring  cockerels.  Eggs  from 
pen  No.  1,  $3  per  15;  farm  range,  $1.50. 
Have  raised  Buff  Rocks  for  seven  years 
exclusively.  Nothing  but  prize  winners 
have  entered  our  flock.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Maxwell.  Liberty,  Neb.  R.  2. 


BIG  BUFF  ROCKS,  GOOD  ENOUGH 
to  win  four  firsts  at  big  Nebraska  shows; 
grand  layers.  Eggs  for  sale  from  $2.50 
to  $5.  Mrs.  Isaac  Williams,  Wymore, 
Neb. 


SUPERIOR  QUALITY  BARRED  PLY- 
mouth  Rock  eggs.  Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  $1  PER  15.  R.  E. 
Thompson,   Normal,  Neb. 

BARRED  ROCK  FULLETS,  $11  PER 
dozen;  Rose-Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  $8. 
John  D.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS 
—Mrs.  John  Weber,  Litchfield,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  CHOICE  PEN  - 
Eggs,  $1.75  per  setting.  Mrs.  Will  Brown, 
Fairmont,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKEK- 
els,  also  eggs  for  hatching.  Mating  list 
free.    Arthur  Gillette,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Rocks 

EGGS-BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK-- 
Giand  champion  sweepstake  Iowa  State 
show.  Free  catalogue,  showing  real 
photos,  champion  winners,  price  of  eggs. 
A.  D.  Murphy  &  Son,  Essex,  Iowa. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS-LEADING  WTN- 
ners  at  the  big  state  shows.  Write  for 
circular.  Mrs.  James  Christopher,  Carle- 
ton,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

SINGLE-COMB  REDS,  WINNERS  AT 
Omaiui  and  Blair.  Eggs  at  $1  and  $2 
per  setting.  Otto  Timin,  Bennington, 
Neb. 


SING  L  El  - COMB  REDS-LA  RG  E, 
dark,  even  color;  heavy  layers.  Egg  cir- 
cular free.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  Ia. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS,  THE  QUALITY 
kind.  Send  for  circular.  Geo.  Barkmeier, 
Exeter,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  for  sale,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  Mrs. 
H.   K.   Bixler,  Route  5,  McCook,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  I.  RED  EGGS,  $5  PER 
100,  guaranteed,  farm  range.  Get  your 
orders  in  now.    J.  A.  Dysart,  Union,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND- RED 
eggs  for  sale.  Write  for  my  mating  list 
and  show  record.  J.  R.  Myatt,  Manning, 
Iowa. 


I  GUARANTEE  MY  EGGS  ARE  85 
per  cent  fertile— Rose-Comb  Reds— vigor- 
ous, hardy  stock  and  great  layers;  $1  for 
15  or  $5  per  100.  A.  H.  Baker,  R  F.  D.  2, 
Benson,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

VIGOROUS  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels  from  prize-winning  stock  for 
sale  cheap.    R.  Petty,  Martland,  Neb. 


BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
Wvandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for 
prices.    Wm.  Schreiner,  Exeter,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
—Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale.  Will 
Jansen.  Exeter,  Neb. 


WHTTE  WYANDOTTES— COCKER- 
els  and  pullets,  $1.50  and  up.  Write  me 
your  wants.    C.  F.  Allen,  Bedford,  Iowa. 


WHTTE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Best  blood  in  America.  Won 
highest  honors  Nebraska  State  Poultry 
show  1914.  Send  for  mating  list.  Oscar 
L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


POULTRY — Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  $1.50  per  setting  of  15.    B.  Cart 

Petersen,   Avoca,  Iowa. 


Turkeys 

PURE-BRED  BRONZE  TURKEYS  — 
Toms,  $5.    Nisley  Bros.,  Lexington,  Neb. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS,  EXTRA 
fine.     Mrs.    Walter  Klinck,  Clarksville, 

Iowa. 


YOUNG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS, 
$5,  $6;  22-30  pounds.  Mrs.  W.  N.  Pres- 
ton, North  Loup,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

55  BREEDS  PURE-BRED  CHICKENS, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  collie  dogs.  Cata 
legue  free.   Belgrade  Poultry  Farm,  Man 

kato,  Minn. 


43  VARIETIES  CHICKENS,  BAN- 
tams,  guineas,  bronze,  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  Toulouse,  Ettb 
den,  African  geese,  Pekin,  Indian  Run 
ner,  Muscovy  ducks.  Catalogue  2c 
Theodore  Franz,  Mankato,  Minn.  Box 
102. 


WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free  cat 
alogue.    C.  W.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ALL  VARI 
eties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg 
horns,  Hambergs,  Brahmas.  Langshans, 
Minorcas,  Campines  and  Bantams;  also 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Write  for 
catalogue  No.  11,  Logan  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


CHICKS  DEAD  IN  SHELL?  LATEST 
methods  of  incubation  will  stop  it— 25c 
postpaid.    Edw.    K.    Stoekfeldj,  Lincoln 

Neb.    Route  6. 


BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES— 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  SALE  —  LARGE  2,000-POUNE 
Shire  stallion,  8  years  old,  imported,  reg 
istered  —  a  fins  individual  and  good 
breeder.  Can  show  fine  colts  2  and 
years  old.  Priced  to  sell.  Cadwell  & 
Salyers,  Malvern,  Ta. 


FOR  SALE  —  ONE  4-YEAR-OLE, 
black  jack,  weight  1,000  pounds,  and  as 
good  as  walks;  took  third  premium  at 
Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1913.  Colts  ti 
show.  One  6-year-old,  1. 200-pound  blacH 
jack.  Will  trade  for  western  land— musl 
be  clear— or  for  young  horses  or  mules. 
O.  J.  May.  Bennett,  Neb.    R.  1.  


FIVE  YOUNG  JACKS  FOR  SALE- 
One  coming  4  years  old,  one  coming  ■ 
vears  old  and  three  coming  2  years  old 
j.  H.  Allison,  Route  No.  6,  Butler,  Bate: 
County,  Mo. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


t  BATTLE   have  looked   up  during 

I  I   the    last    week,    and    the  bulls 

I,  ,,  i  have  been  greatly  encouraged. 
lljjSSfcl  The  buying  demand  for  good  to 
choice  beef  was  active  at  par- 
ticularly all  points,  with  the  result  that 
prices  steadily  firmed  up  until  they  were 
15@20c  higher  at  practically  all  the  big 
market  points.  This  means  the  market 
last  week,  so  far  as  best,  fleshy  beeves 
were  concerned,  was  the  highest  of  the 
year  to  date.  Best  cattle  touched  $9.75  at 
Chicago,  and  other  market  points  made 
correspondingly  good  tops.  The  common 
to  medium  cattle  which  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  receipts  did  not  show  so 
much  improvement,  but  th«-y  were  at 
least  steady  and  that  means  that,  con- 
sidering quality,  they  brought  fairly  sat- 
isfactory prices. 

The  recent  advance  in  cattle  values  has 
given  the  bulls  renewed  courage  and 
they  are  predicting  that  cattle  will  reach 
as  high  as  $10.00  on  the  basis  of  Chicago 
In  the  very  near  future.  Western  cattle- 
men aro  not  quite  so  optimistic,  but 
there  aro  plenty  of  them  who  are  look- 
ing for  cattle  to  touch  $10.00  at  Missouri 
river  points  before  tho  coming  of 
grasHcrs. 

Farmers  and  feeders  have  also  ex- 
perienced  .something  of  a  revival  in  con- 


fidence, as  shown  by  the  fact  that  stock 
cattle  and  feeders  have  been  selling 
somewhat  more  freely  of  late  than  -was 
the  case  a  few  weeks  ago.  Prices  on  feed- 
ers have  also  firmed  up  and  are  at  pres- 
ent writing  the  country  over  as  high  as 
they  have  been  any  time  this  year.  There 
is  a  feeling  among  most  stock  men  that 
feeders  are.  in  fact,  too  high  as  com- 
pared with  the  way  the  general  run  of 
beef  cattle  are  selling,  but  while  realiz- 
ing this  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  break 
the  market  down,  as  the  supply  of  feed- 
ers is  so  light  as  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  buyers.  It.  has  been  remarked 
many  times  of  late  that  the  cattle  mar- 
ket is  high  at  the  wrong  end;  that  is,  that 
feeders  which  are  supposed  to  sell  at  the 
bottom  are  too  high  as  compared  with 
beef  cattle,  or  that  beef  cattle  are  not 
high  enough  as  compared  with  feeders 
and  stock  cattle. 

Now  that  the  winter  is  so  far  advanced, 
stock  men  are  already  speculating  as  to 
what  the  spring  will  bring  forth.  All  ad- 
vices agree  that  cattle  losses  on  the 
range  thus  far  havo  been  extremely 
small,  amounting  lo  almost  nothing  as 
compared  with  previous  years.  Montana 
never  had  a  more  open  winter  with  an 
abundance  of  feed. for  nil  the  cattle  on 
tho  range.    In  the  sand  hills  country  con- 


ditions were  never  more  favorable  for 
the  wintering  of  cattle.  In  parts  of 
Wyoming  and  Colorado  they  had  a  very 
severe  snowstorm  in  October,  and  the 
snow  in  some  sections  has  stayed  on 
most  all  winter,  but  still  cattle  men  were 
able  to  protect  their  stock  and  avoid 
losses  of  consequence.  Even  where  the 
snow  was  the  heaviest  stock  men  are 
figuring  that  the  draw  tacks  will  be  off- 
set by  the  large  amount  of  moisture  that 
has  been  put  into  the  ground  and  by  the 
abundance  of  feed  that  must  result. 

Hog-  Prices  Stationary. 

Hogs  have  developed  no  especially  new 
or  interesting  features  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Prices  have  fluctuated  back 
and  forth  within  rather  narrow  limits, 
and  without  any  marked  change  being 
scored  in  either  direction.  The  fact  is 
hogs  are  selling  now  about  where  they 
were  the  first  of  January  and  they  have 
continued  along  in  about  the  same 
notches,  up1  a  little  one  week  and  down 
the  next.  The  high  point  of  the  year  to 
date  was  reached  during  the  latter  part 
of  January  when  the  market  spurted  a 
little.  Conditions  have  remained  about 
the  same  from  week  to  week,  receipts 
running  a  little  behind  a  year  ago  all  the 
time,  with  the  buying  demand  good,  but 
with  packers  putting  forth  every  influ- 
ence to  prevent  further  advances. 

Sentiment  in  the  hog  trade  has  not 
been  materially  altered  of  late.  Receipts 
have  been  moderate,  as  tho  bulls  gen- 
erally   predicted    they    would    be;  still 


they  are  large  enough  to  hold  the  marke 
within  bounds,  so  that  current  prices  ar< 
at  the  present  time  no  higher  than 
year  ago,  but  still  the  highest  that  the; 
ever  were  at  this  time  in  March,  with  tin 
single  exception  of  1910,  the  record  yea 
in  hog  values.  The  immediate  future  o 
the  market  must  depend  largely  upot 
current  receipts.  With  the  consumini 
de  mand  as  good  as  it  is  at  present  i 
would  hardly  seem  possible  that  receipt: 
could  fall  off  very  much  without  ad 
vancing  prices.  On  the  other  hand  th 
market  is  already  so  high  that  buyer; 
and  consumers  as  well  may  be  expeetei 
to  resist  as  far  as  they  are  able  furthe 
advances. 

Sheep  Selling  SlOwly. 
She-])  and  lambs  have  not  been  selllni 

as  well  as  owners  would  like.  Whil 
prices  are  about  as  high  as  most  operat 
ors  expected,  they  are  not  high  enougl 
to  give  the  feeder  any  great  margin  o] 
profit.  The  consuming  demand  has  beei 
good,  but  receipts  at  all  market  point 
have  been  largo,  the  six  big  market 
showing  an  increase  of  270,000  head  sine 
the  first  of  the  year.  All  advices  agre 
that  prospects  would  seem  to  favor  \ 
belief  that  receipts  will  continue  libera 
for  some  little  time  to  come.  Should  tha| 
prove  to  he  true  it  will  be  readily  under 
(stood  that  the  chances  of  advanclnj 
prices  are  by  no  means  encouraging.  O] 
the  contrary,  most  operators  on  the  mat 
ket  feel  that  if  they  can  hold  value 
where  they  are  now,  they  will  be  doln 
about  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 


LIVE  STOCK— Holstein  Calves 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HELP  WANTED 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  jobs,  $G5  to  $150  month.  Va-> 
cations.  Steady  work.  Parcel  post 
means  many  appointments.  Common  ed- 
ucation sufficient.  "Pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  free  list  of  posi- 
tions open  to  vou.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  E-94.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

COUNTY  REPRESE  NTATI VES 
wanted  to  handle  patent  Clod  Fenders  for 
Cultivators.  Big  profits.  Practical.  Easy 
seller.  Every  farmer  wants  one.  Write 
for  territory  and  particulars  now.  Goetz 
Mfg.  Co.,  507  Montgomery  Bldg.,  Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;  salary,  $42  a  week.  Address 
Circulation  Manager,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEQTnB 

SEX  FACTS  ALL  NEED  TO  KNOW— 
Sexual  knowledge  for  every  woman,  wife 
and  mother;  sexual  knowledge  for  every 
man,  husband  and  father— all  in  one 
volume,  in  plain,  simple,  inoffensive  lan- 
guage—"Sexual  Knowledge"  and  "Eu- 
genics" combined.  Descriptive  circulars 
on  request.  W.  F.  McKinney,  Box  57, 
Dept.  A,  South  Omaha.  Neb. 


FENCE  POSTS  AND  LUMBER  Di- 
rect to  consumer-  C.  J.  Coleman,  Sand 
Point,  Idaho. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.    Established  1880. 


HOG-OILERS.  FREE  CIRCULARS. 
William  Menefee,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


IDAHO  RED  CEDAR  SPLIT  POSTS, 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer,  4%c  to 
9c  each,  here;  delivered  prices  carlots  on 
application.  Farmers'  Co-operative  Co., 
Ltd.  A.  R.  Derr,  Mgr.,  Clarks  Pork 
Idaho. 


lANDS — Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Frice.  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paf  frath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE-500  IMPROVED  FARMS- 
Orehards,  fruit,  corn  and  grain.  Write 
for  list.  Morehart  Atchison,  Mankato, 
Minn. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessarv; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steadv  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  V-27  Dan- 
ville,  Va.  

THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
125  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120  TO  DISTRIB- 
ute  religious  literature  in  your  commu- 
nity. Sixty  days'  work.  Experience  not 
required.  Man  or  woman.  Opportunity 
for  promotion.  Spare  time  may  be  used. 
International  Bible  Press,  546  Winston 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


A  FULL,  UNLIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 
in  Boyles  Business  College,  Omaha.  Neb., 
it  a  discount.  Good  for  either  shorthand 
or  business  course.  An  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  some  ambitious  young  person. 
Largest  and  best  equipped  business 
school  in  the  west.  Position  guaranteed. 
Get  our  price  on  this  scholarship  before 
you  decide  you  can't  afford  to  go  to 
school  this  winter.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha,  Neb' 


AMBITIOUS  PERSON  MAY  EARN  $13 
to  $2d  weekly  during  spare  time  at  home 
writing  for  newspapers.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars. 2S  Press  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C.  

MISCELLANEOUS 

THREE  MONTHS  FREE— SUBSCRIP- 
tion  to  the  Indian  River  Farmer,  for 
truckers,  fruit  growers,  general  farmers 
and  folks  who  want  to  know  about  Flor- 
ida. Address  Indian  River  Farmer,  Dept. 
S-l,  Vero,  Florida. 


SEMI-INVALID,  CHRONIC  DISEASE, 
obtains  personal  care  in  physician's  com- 
fortable home.  Reasonable.  Fine  cli- 
mate.    "Medicus.  2109  Lawrence,  Denver." 


LANDS — Alabama 

SUNSHTNE  AND  SHOWER  DO 
things  on  Alabama  farms.  You  can  buy 
either  of  my  farms  on  remarkably  easy 
terms— $500  down  and  one-half  crop  each 
year  gets  a  210  or  222-acre  farm  that  will 
grow  any  crop  that's  suited  to  the  lo- 
cality. Plenty  of  good  buildings.  Half  in 
cultivation.  Timber  for  fencing  and  fuel. 
Good  soil.  On  good  road,  near  station- 
only  11  miles  from  Selma.  the  finest  inland 
town  in  Alabama.  Price  only  $25  per 
acre.  You  must  see  to  appreciate  these 
farms.  Two  snaps.  For  further  partic- 
ulars write  E.  E.  Secor  (late  of  Iowa), 
Selma,  Alabama. 


280-ACRE  FARM.  35  MILES  FROM 
Minneapolis,  1%  miles  from  a  good  rail- 
road town:  part  under  cultivation,  bal- 
ance meadow  and  pasture  land;  good 
soil;  good  eight-room  house,  worth  $3,000; 
barn,  granary,  corncribs,  cattle  sheds, 
machine  sheds,  etc. ;  14  cows.  20  head  of 
steers  and  heifers  3  horses,  hogs,  chick- 
ens1, complete  set  farm  machinery,  bug- 
gies, wagons,  sleds,  50  tons  of  hay,  1,200 
baskets  corn,  150  bushels  mixed  grain, 
175  bushels  potatoes;  in  fact,  everything 
on  the  farm  goes  except  the  furniture. 
Price,  $12,000.  one-half  cash.  Schwab 
Bros.,  1028  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

TJPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lai)ds.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS — GET  A  FARM! 
home  in  the  rich  clover  and  corn  belt  of 
northwestern  Wisconsin  along  New  Soo 
Line,  between  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  and 
Duluth-Superior.  Come  and  look  at  these 
places.  They're  bargains:  No.  546—80  at 
$2,300,  40  acres  field,  small  buildings,  5 
miles  to  town.  No.  560—96  at  $15  per 
acre,  frontage  on  fine  lake,  5  miles  from 
iMilltown.  No.  574-60  acres,  well  im- 
proved, 35  acres  field,  fair  frame  build- 
ings, good  soil  and  location— only  $3,600, 
$900  down.  We  also  have  manv  others. 
Send  for  map  and  list.  Baker,  N-67,  St. 
Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


200  LEVEL  ACRES,  IN  TAME  GRASS 
— No  buildings,  on  Capital-National  high- 
way, two  miles  north  of  Farmington, 
Minn.;  22  miles  from  St.  Paul;  black 
loam,  clay  subsoil;  equal  to  Iowa  or  Illi- 
nois land  being  sold  at  $125  to  $150  per 
acre.  Price,  $75,  easy  terms.  Albert 
Lawton,  134  East  Fourth,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


MONEY  IN  MINNESOTA  LANDS— 
Send  for  my  list— 600-acre  bargain,  450 
plow,  100  meadow,  50  pasture;  elegant 
buildings;  near  city— $60  acre,  worth  $80. 
Write  your  wants.  W.  C.  Murphy,  Foley, 
Minn. 


Arizona 

FREE  HOMESTEADS  AND  IRRI- 
gated  farms  on  crop  payment  plan.  Arm- 
strong, 1126  City  Nat'l  Bank.  Omaha,  Neb. 


.A-i-'kci  us  cis 

387 -ACRE  RICH  CREEK  BOTTOM 
farm;  80  cultivation,  balance  timbered — 
$15  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


WE'LL  SEND  SAMPLES  OF  GOOD 
printing,  delivered  prepaid.  Ballou  Print- 
ing Co.,  Columbus,  Neb. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  BATCH  CON- 
crete  mixer  economically  by  inclining 
strong  barrel  for  rotary  mixing  drum  in 
suitable  frame,  operated  by  hand  or  1  h. 
p  engine;  dumps  into  wheelbarrow.  Send 
25c  now  for  complete  drawings  and  in- 
structions. Geo.  C.  Sheldon,  Box  350,  Ne- 
hawka.  Neb.  

PURE  HONEY,  BOTH  COMB  AND 
extracted;  beekeepers'  supplies.  Prices 
or  catalogues  for  the  asking.  Western 
Honey  Producers,  Sioux  Citv,  la. 


McKIE  SCHOOL  FOR  STAMMERERS 
-2117  E.  12th  St..  Kansas  Citv.  Mo. 
Highly  endorsed.  Established  ten  years. 
Cures  permanent.    Special  winter  courses. 

FOR  SALE— 45-60  HOLT  CATERPIL- 
lar  Tractor,  with  ten-bottom  Avery  gang 
Plow,  practically  new.  ldlewild  Farm 
Co.,  Fremont,  Neb. 

FREE  FOR  STX  MONTHS— tMT  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
Vesting  for  Profit."  It'  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It"  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  mutter  how 
Poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
U  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago. 


California 

OUR  LAND  IS  THE  EQUAL  OF  ANY 
in  California  for  quality  and  location, 
and  lower  in  price,  terms  to  suit  pur- 
chaser. Splendid  soil,  grows  all  Cali- 
fornia products.  Free  literature.  W.  T. 
Smith  Co.,  815  City  National  Bank. 
Omaha. 


Colorado 

40  QUARTER  SECTIONS  OF  FINEST 
farm  land  in  Colorado  will  be  put  on  the 
market  April  1st.  As  long  as  they  last 
we  will  sell  them  with  a  part  payment 
down  and  balance  on  crop  payment,  at 
4  per  cent.  Wheat  made  as  much  as  46 
bushels  per  acre.  There  will  be  300,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  a  half  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  of  the  1913  crop  shipped 
from  one  town  in  our  territory  this  sea- 
son. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  infor- 
mation. Platte  River  Vallev  Land  Co., 
5th  floor.  State  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Montana 

CHOICE  HOMESTEAD  LOCATIONS— 
Montana,  Wyoming.  Colorado.  Booklet, 
"Western  Homesteads,"  4  cents,  stamps. 
Ranch  Exchange,  Douglas,  Wyo. 


2.500,000  ACRES  OF  FREE  GOVERN- 
ment  land  thrown  open  this  spring. 
Everyone  can  get  160  or  320  acres.  We 
furnish  revised  lists,  locating  the  land; 
maps,  guides  and  full  particulars.  Write 
us  todav.  Webb  Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  36, 
Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ARE  YOU  READY  NOW  TO  SEE 
the  Judith  Basin,  Montana,  the  greatest 
wheat-producing  district  in  the  United 
States,  where  diversified  farming  pays 
big  profits?  Come  to  our  office  and  tell 
us  how  many  dollars  you  can  pay  down 
for  a  fine  160-acre  farm,  all  in  crop. 
Come  in  and  see  our  samples  of  grains 
and  pictures.  Bring  your  wife  with  vou. 
Wm.  H.  Brown  Co.,  5-N,  La  Salle  'St., 
Chicago,  111.,  or  Hobson.  Montana. 
Agents  wanted. 


FOR  SALE-160  ACRES  RICH  CLAY 
soil,  all  fenced.  Large,  new  house,  built 
'last  fall;  barn,  hen  house,  windmill; 
good  water;  stock,  machinery  with  place 
if  wanted.  C.  F.  Nussberger,  Downing, 
Wis. 

Wyoming 

FOR  SALE — WYOMING  STOCK,  HAY 
and  grain  ranch;  2,080  acres  deeded  land, 
3,000  acres  leased;  all  under  25  miles  of 
fence;  300  acres  under  ditch,  worth  $100 
per  acre;  reservoir  site  worth  $20,000. 
Price,  $22.50  per  acre  for  deeded  land; 
part  in  good  trade.  Will  stock  ranch. 
Joseph  Milligan,   Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

FOR  SALE — 160- ACRE  FARM-RANCH, 
30  acres  under  cultivation,  6  acres  al- 
falfa, about  2o  acres  in  hay  land;  plenty 
water  for  all  purposes;  one  frame  house 
and  outhouses,  big  barn,  all  kinds  of 
tools;  iy±  miles  from  a  good  town,  with 
two  churches,  one  graded  school;  indus- 
try, farming  and  stock  country,  mining, 
with  an  up-to-date  smelter.  For  partic- 
ulars write  to  John  Williams,  owner,  En- 
campment, Wyo. 


Miscellaneous 

DON'T  PAY  RENT— BUY  SOUTHERN 
land.  Prices  now  extremely  low.  Nat- 
ural increases  will  return  your  money 
in  a  few  years.  Well  farmed,  annual 
profits  will  run  even  more.  Dairying, 
live  stock,  poultry,  fruit  and  truck  are 
a  few  of  the  big  money-making  lines. 
Write  for  "Southern  Field"  magazine 
and  farm  lists.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land 
and  Ind.  Agt,  Southern  Ry.,  Room  94, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


FARMERS,  LISTEN — EASTERN  COL- 
orado  farm  lands,  $8  per  acre— $1  down, 
15  years'  time  on  balance.  T.  H.  Hagen 
Board  of  Trade.  Duluth.  Minn. 


320.  ACRES  GOOD,  LEVEL  LAND.  45 
acres  cultivated:  house  and  barn:  fenced; 
plenty  good  water  at  45  feet;  $2,000  down, 
three  years'  time  on  balance,  at  6  per 
cent.  If  not  sold  by  April  1,  no  sale;  7 
miles  from  good  town.  Write  C.  O. 
Dodder,  Keota,  Colo. 


Delaware 

FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT  DELA- 
ware  farms,  all  sizes,  genial  climate, 
close  to  railroad,  best  market.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture.   Dover,  Delaware. 


IDEAS  WANTED — MANUFACTUR- 
ES are  writing  for  patents  procured 
through  me.  Three  books,  with  list  200 
inventions  wanted,  sent  free.  Advice 
rree.  i  set  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen.  75  Owen  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAKE  $3,000  TO  $10,000  A  YEAR  IN 
the  real  estate  business.  We  teach  vou 
the  real  estate  and  loan  business  '  by 
man  so  you  can  make  deals  for  us  in 
your  locality.  Splendid  opportunities 
open  for  you  right  now.  Write  for  com- 
plete information  today.  Instruction  De- 
voi  ^le,nt'  M°r<len  Land  _ind  Loan  Co., 
■"1  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Kansas 

WE  OWN  13,600  ACRES  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  valley,  smooth  as  a  floor;  best 
allalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth;  five 
sets  of  improvements;  shallow  water: 
will  sell  eighty  acres  or  more.  Frizell  & 
Fly.  Lamed.  Kan. 


Minnesota 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  THOUSANDS 
of  acres  of  choice  and  well  improved 
lands  in  the  Red  River  Vallev,  North- 
eastern and  Southeastern  Minnesota. 
Also  cut  over  lands  at  retail  and  whole- 
sale prices.  Prices  and  terms  reasonable, 
u  rite  us  for  lists.  Active  agents  wanted 
in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Nebraska.  Stewart 
Land  Co..  405  New  York  Life  Bldg..  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


Nebraska 

80-ACRE  FARM,  $20  PER  ACRE,  $20 
cash  and  $20  per  month,  no  interest;  rich 
black  soil,  fine  land,  pure  water;  good 
title  Write  County  Surveyor,  Kimball, 
Neb. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE,  320  ACRESI 
smooth,  rich  farming  land,  Morrill 
county,  Nebraska,  only  $20  an  acre.  P. 
Spencer,  Reddington,  Neb. 


FARM  LOANS  WANTED  —  QUICK 
sales,  exchanges,  large  property  list. 
Write  John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED— FARMS  FROM  OWNERS 
for  sale.  We  have  direct  buvers.  Send 
description.  Magazine,  particulars  free. 
Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


New  York 

WIDOW  MUST  SELL— 403  ACRES,  IN- 
cluding  36  choice  Holstein  cows,  crops; 
100  acres  valuable  timber,  fruit;  modern 
buildings,  worth  $7,000;  running  water. 
Price,  $10,010.  easy  terms.  Free  list. 
Ellis  Bros.,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


North  Dakota 

LARGE  OR  SMALL  TRACTS— MOUSE 
River  loop  land  for  cattle  ranching  and 
diversified  farming— direct  from  owners, 
$25  to  $30  per  acre,  payable  in  20  years; 
abundant  supply  hay  pasture  and  puro 
water;  good  soil  for  corn,  alfalfa,  other 
grains.    T.  L.  McDonald,  Towner,  N.  D. 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
free— Oregon  Almanac,  Oregon  Farmer 
and  other  official  books  published  by 
state  immigration  commission  telling  of 
resources,  climate  and  agricultural  op- 
portunities for  the  man  of  moderate 
means.  Ask  questions;  they  will  have 
painstaking  answers.  We  have  nothing 
to  sell.  Address  Room  65.  Portland  Com- 
mercial Club.  Portland,  Ore. 


SEEDS 

DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 
60  cents  100,  $4.50  per  1.000,  prepaid  any- 
where.    W    C.   Hebdon.  Blair  Neb 


I  GUARANTEE  95  PER  CENT  GER- 
mination  on  my  seed  corn.  Paul 
Rohwer.  Waterloo,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN-SELECT  STOCK; 
germination  guaranteed;  sample  on  re- 
qucst.    Write  Quass  Bros.,  Ashland,  Neb. 

ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNTY 
nry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe    Bros.,    Chadron,  Neb. 


SEED  CORN.  WHITE  AND  YELLOW 
varieties,  selected  and  graded.    Writ,  fn 
samples   and   prices.     Edgewater  Farm 
Waterloo,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— COTTONWOOD  TREES. 
13  per  thousand.  James  Cassell,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


REGENERATED  SWEDISH  SELECT 
seed  oats.  65c  per  bushel;  also  seed  corn. 
Glen  Wilson.  Blair,  Neb.  . 


ALFALFA  AVERAGES  SEVEN  TONS 
per  acre,  corn  60  to  120  bushels  per  acre 
and  20  to  25  tons  of  silage.  Finest  hog 
country  in  the  west.  No  hog  cholera. 
Portland  market  pays  best  prices.  Land 
located  at  Ontario.  Oregon.  Prices  very 
reasonable,  long  terms.  Oregon  &  West- 
ern Colonization  Co.,  536  Paxton  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


200  BUSHELS  FINEST  YELLOW 
Dent  seed  corn  in  the  world,  $2  bu.  J.  J. 
Kelser,  North  Bend.  Neb. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver.  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed  Send  samples.  Werter  DeVaughn, 
1614  Harney  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

 -  —  . 

ONE  CARLOAD  (ONE  THOUSAND 
bushels)  White  King  Albert  seed  corn, 
tests  95  per  cent.  $1  per  bushel.  Adolph 
Hirt.  Thurston,  Neb. 


Please  mention  Twentietn  Century- 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Melotte— the  wonderful  Melotte— the 

great  French- Belgian  Separator — the  prize  winner  all 
over  Europe — now  shipped  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. — and 
on  the  most  sweeping  introductory  offer.    The  best  of  all 
separators  in  Europe  or  America — yours  on  this  Rock-Bot- 
tom free  trial  offer — all  the  same  price  you  would  pay  in 
Belgium.    Write  for  special  offer  today. 

This  is  positively  the  first  bona  fide,  no- money-down  offer 
ever  made  on  any  cream  separator.    No  manufacturer  of 
any  cream  separator  ever  dared  make  such  a  startling  prop- 
osition before.     All  others  who  have  ever  pretended  to  offer  you  a  free 
trial  oi  to  send  their  separators  without  any  money  down  have  taken  care 
to  get  vomething  out  of  you  first.     But  we  don't  want  anything. 

The  Melotte,  introduced  only  one  year  ago  has  swept  the  country.  And 
now  theduty  isofF — the  superb  Melotte  comes  in  free — you  get  the  full  benefit.  _ 

Free  Duty-Save  $15.25 

The  high  tariff  has  been  cut  right  off — the  great  Melotte 
comes  in  absolutely  free  of  duty  !  You  win!  The  American  farmer 
can  now  get  the  world's  best— the  grand  prize  winner  of  all  Europe — 
at  a  price  $15.25  lower  than  ever  before.    The  Chicago 

price  is  the  same  price  you  would  pay  if  you  bought  the  machine  in 
Belgium,  plus  $1.75  for  water  freight. 

You  cannot  compare  any  other  separator  to  the  Melotte — the 
latest  and  most  improved  design,  construction  and  operation.  The  tariff 
and  patent  arrangements  have  kept  it  off  the  American  market.  Now  it 
is  here  and  to  any  responsible  farmer  on  the  nic^t  libera!  offer  ever  made. 

Absolutely  guaranteed  for  15  years. 

Sent  Without  a  Penny  Down 

30  Pays  Free  Trial 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would 
like  to  see  this  wonderful  imported 

cream  separator  in  your  own  barn  or  dairy 
house  brings  it  to  you  instantly.  We  neither 
ask  nor  want  you  to  send  us  a  penny.  You 
set  it  up — give  it  a  thorough  test  with  the 
milk  from  your  own  cows — a  free  trial  in 

every  sense  of  the  word — there  is  no  C.  O.  D.  —  no  lease  or  roortgrape. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  the  genuine  Melotte,  you  can  keep  it  on  ea^v 

onthly  Payments 

These  monthly  payments  are  so  small  that  you  will  hardly  notice  them. 

You  only  pay  out  of  your  increased  profits.  You  don't  need  to  be  without  a  cream  separator  when  you 
can  have  the  Melotte  right  in  your  dairy  house  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  In  reality  you  do  not  pay 
for  it  at  all — it  pays  for  itself.    We  want  to  demonstrate  and  prove  that  the  Melotte  does  pay  for  itself. 

Valuable  Book  Free 


Free  Coupon 


19th  St.  &  California  Ave 
Dept.  4509       Chicaxo,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


to  money-duwu  oiler. 


Place  your  name  on  this  coupon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  it  at  once.  We 
will  send  you  our  great  free  book,  "Profitable  Dairying*' 
telling  you  everything  about  cows  and  dairying — how 
to  feed  and  care  for  cattle — how  to  make  more  money 
— .  h  ■//////!   than  ever  before  out  of  your  cows.      This    book  is 

'  "e  ^    ^^^^^Wl      "r|,,<n  hy  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists  in 

Melotte    Separator  Vmr    the  country;  Prof.  B.  H.  Benkendorf.  Wisconsin  Dairy 

School  of  Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  K.   L.  Hatc  h. 
^   Winnebago  County  Agricultural  School,  Winneconne,  Wis.  Does 
not  contains  a  word  of  advertising. 

trJ'^^^^ieZ"^^  \      We  will  also  send  our  Free  Catalog, 

Dairying  "  and  P01"  special  free-tariff  prices     dK   describing  fully  the  Melotte  Sell-Balancing  Bowl 
ob  th*  Imported  Melotte  Cream  Separator.    A  No   ^    Cream  Separator  and  telling  you  all  about  the 
full     ■  ,      of  voiir  free  trial,  monthly  payment)      ^  .     '      ...       a        j      .         .  .  ...  . 

great  rrvc-Duty  offer  and  extremely  liberal 

terms.  Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  a 


Cream  separator. 


Imported 
Direct from 
Belgium 


The  Melotte  bowl  hangs  down 
from  a  single  perfect  bearing 
and  .spins  like  a  top.    It  will 
continue  spinning  for  half 
an  hour  after  you  stop 
turning  crank  unless  you 
apply  brake.  Patented 
self  -  balancing 
bowlisentirely 
automatic.  You 
can't  get  it  out 
of  balance  and 
so  perfect  is  the 
balance  that  it 
is  impossible 
for  it  to  vibrate 
and  effect  the 
skimming  efficien- 
cy like  other  sepa- 
rators.   The  bowl 
chamber   is  made  of 
special  east  iron,  por- 
celain lined  with  white 
bath  tub  enamel.  The 
Melotte  is  easiest  to 
clear.,  perfectly  sani- 
tary and  will  last  a 
lifetime, 


For  25  Years  the 
World's  Grand 
Prize  Winner 

Here  are  a  very  few 
of  the  hundreds  of 
grand  world's  prizes 
the  Melotte  has  won. 
The  entire  list  would 
cover  this  page: 


1688— Brussels— International 
Exhibition  —  Progressive 

Prize. 

1894-Medal  of  Higher  Merit. 
1605— Vienna— First  Prize. 

1897—  Brussels -World's  Ex- 
hibition.  First  Priie. 

1898—  London— First  Prize. 
1900— Paris  Gold  Medal  and 

First  Prize. 
1903   I  .oixl.Di  Gold  Medal  arid 

First  Prize. 
1904-St.  Louis -Gold  Award. 
1906  Milan  — First  Grand 

Prize. 

1907- Amsterdam  —  Firs* 
Prize. 

1911-Brussels  —  Grano" 
ami  First  Gold 
Medal. 


Name 


Address 


%    The  Melotte  Separator 

\19th  St.  and  California  Avenue 
Dept.  1508      Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Bright  and  Breezy 


Wrong  Diagnosis 
"Many  a  girl,"  said  the  philoso- 
pher, "thinks   she   has    broken  her 
heart    when    she    has    really  only 
sprained  her  imagination." 

Broad  Smile 

Mr.  Jones  had  recently  become  the 
father  of  twins.  The  minister  stopped 
him  on  the  street  to  congratulate 
him. 

"Well,  Jones,"  he  said,  "I  hear 
that  the  Lord  has  smiled  on  you. 

"Smiled  on  me?"  repeated  Jones. 
"H»  laughed  out  loud," 

Accurate 

Judge — What      is      your  age 

madam? 

Witness — Twenty-seven  and  some 
months. 

Judge — I  want  your  exact  age, 
please.     How  many  months? 

Witness — One     hundred  and 

twenty. 

How  Did~It^Get  There? 

Mrs.  Clarke  came  running  hur- 
riedly into  her  husband's  office  one 
morning. 

"Oh,  Dick,"  she  cried,  as  she 
gasped  for  breath,  "I  dropped  my 
diamond  ring  off  my  finger  and  I 
can't  find  it  anywhere." 

"It's  all  right,  Bess,"  replied  Mr. 
Clarke.  "I  came  across  it  in  my 
trousers  pocket." 

Less  Everything 
"Say,      Ralph,      where's  your 
father?" 

"Oh,  he's  wirelessing  to  a  man  in 
Cleveland." 

"Well  where's  your  mother?" 

"She's  firelessing  the  dinner  in 
the  cooker." 

"Jake  at  home?" 

"No;  he  just  horselessed  to  tov, n." 
"Sister  in?" 

"She's  having  a  tooth  painlessed 
at  the  dentist's." 

"Well,  what's  this  you  are  doing?" 

"I'm  just  hairlessing  the  pup  with 
dad's  stropless  razor." 

True  Chivalry 

An  old  gentleman,  always  polite 
to  ladies,  was  asserting  one  day  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  really  ugly 
woman.  A  woman  with  a  flat  nose, 
overhearing  him,  said: 

"Sir,  look  at  me,  and  confess  that 
I'm  truly  ugly." 

"Madam,"  he  replied,  "like  the 
rest  of  your  sex,  you  are  an  angel 
from  the  skies;  but  it  was  your  mis- 
fortune, rather  than  your  fault,  that 
you  happened  to  alight  on  your 
nose." 

Real  Pathos 

"Read  that,"  said  the  author, 
thrusting  a  manuscript  into  bis 
guest's  hand.  "It's  my  latest  short 
story,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  his  visitor  wiping  tears 
from  his  eyes,  still  more  when  he 
said: 

"My  dear  chap,  that  is  really  the 
most  uathetic  thing  you've  ever 
done." 

"What!"  gasped  the  author.  "I 
wrote  it  as  humorously  as  I  eoi'M." 
lie  grabbed  the  manuscript  back. 
"Ob,  I  see.  It's  my  mistake.  I've 
given  you  the  wrong  thing.  This  Is 
my  letter  to  the  income  tax  commis- 
sion asking  for  some  reluetloi.;,!" 
•  m 
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Mistakes  We  Make 

E  ALL  make  mistakes,  being  human.  The  wise  man 
makes  as  many  mistakes  perhaps  as  the  fool,  when  he 
begins.  The  difference  is  that  the  wise  man  profits  by 
his  mistakes,  looking  into  them  closely  and  observing 
tne  whys  and  wherefores,  and  the  next  time  he  understands  and 
does  not  make  the  same  mistake  again,  while  the  man  who  lacks 
wisdom  goes  ahead  in  the  same  old  way.  This  is  as  true  of  farm- 
ing as  it  is  of  anything  else,  perhaps  more  so,  as  there  are  so 
many  things  in  which  the  beginner  in  any  particular  line  may 
make  mistakes  and  so  many  things  he  must  learn.  One  Nebraska 
fruit  raiser  and  poultryman,  who  has  now  become  well  known  in 
both  these  lines,  will  tell  you1,  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  of  some  of  the  mistakes  hp  made  when  he  first 
t-tarted  in  the  business.  This  article  cannot  fall  to  interest  you, 
no  matter  in  what  line  you  are  specializing,  and  perhaps  it  may 
prove  profitable  in  saving  you  from  making  the  same  mistakes. 


Prattle  of  the  Yougsters 

Mother's  Reason? 

Teacher  of  Hygiene — Why  must 
we  always  be  careful  to  keep  our 
homes  clean  and  neat? 

Little  Girl — Because  company  may 
come. 

Worn  OH 

A  little  girl's  father  had  a  round 
bald  spot.  Kissing  him  at  bed  time 
not  long  ago,  she  said:  "Stoop  down, 
popsy.  I  want  to  kiss  the  place 
where  the  lining  shows." — Tit-Bits. 

What^iister  Said 

"You  can't  guess  what  sister  said 
about  you  just  before  you  came  in, 
Mr.  Highcollar,"  said  Johnnie. 

"I  haven't  an  idea  in  the  world, 
Johnnie." 

"That's  it.  You  guessed  it  the 
very  first  time." 

Couldn't  Fool  Artie 

Little  Arthur's  mother,  after  try- 
ing in  vain  to  get  him  to  swallow  a 
pill,  concealed  it  in  a  banana,  which 
she  gave  him.  Presently,  when  she 
asked  him  if  he  had  eaten  the  ba- 
nana, he  replied:  "Yes,  mamma,  all 
but  the  seed." 

The  Wearying  Chase 

Tommy  could  not  understand  why 
his  teacher  t'.ought  that  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  his  composition 
on  "A  Huntinrr  Advent"re"  lacked 
animation  and  effectiveness: 

"Pursued  by  the  relentless  hunter, 
the  panting  gazelle  sprang  from  cliff 
to  cliff.  At  last  she  could  go  no  far- 
ther. Before  her  yawned  the  chasm, 
and  behind  her  the  hunter. — Youth's 
Companion. 

Persuasive 

A  little  girl  wanted  to  go  ta 
church,  and  besought  her  grand- 
mother to  take  her. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  feel  able  to  go 
this  morning,  dear,"  said  grandma. 
"It's  so  warm,  and  I'm  not  well.'' 

1  he  child  was  silent  for  a  moment 
lefore  returning  to  the  charge. 

"Oh,  grandma,"  was  the  manner 
in  which  she  expressed  her  persistent 
longing,  "be  a  sport  and  come  to 
church ! " 

Ruling  Passion 

After  a  mission  meeting  a  bey  lin- 
gered behind  and  insisted  on  seeing 
the  missionary.    At  length  his  wish 

was  gratified. 

"Well,  my  lad,"  said  the  kin -.11.- 
cleric,  as  he  patted  the  boy's  head, 
"do  you  wish  to  consecrate  your 
young  life  to  this  noble  work?" 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "1 
wanted  to  know  if  you  have  any  for- 
eign stamps." — American  Boy. 

Willie's  Confession 

Little  Willie  had  been  very 
naughty;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
after  having  reproved  him  several 
times  his  mother  was  at  last  forced 
to  severely  punish  him. 

When  his  father  arrived  home  in 
the  evening  he  at  once  perceived  that 
Willie's  eyes  were  suspiciously  red. 

"What's  the  matter,  sonny?"  he 
cried. 

"Oh.  nothing,"  responded  Willie, 
uneasily. 

"Come,  don't  be  frightened,"  said 
the  father  in  coaxing  tones.  "Tell 
me  all  about  it:  I  want  to  know." 

Willie  remained  silent  for  some 
time,  then  he  suddenly  burst  out: 

"Well,  if  you  must  know,  1'vo  had 
a  thundering  row  with  your  wife/' 


Putting  Perishable  Produce  on  Market 
Why  Farmers  Make  Small  Profit 
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NE  hot  day  during  the  summer  of 
1913  a  farmer  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  sales  manager  of  the 
Southern  Texas  Truck  Growers' 
Association  and  leaned  over  the 
desk  of  the  sales  manager  to  read 
the  latest  telegrams  from  New  York,  9t. 
Louis,  Chicago  and  other  large  markets, 
to  see  what  prices  onions  were  bringing. 
He  walked  out,  shaking  his  head  disconsolately, 
but  was  called  back  a  second  later.  He  was 
wanted  on  long  distance.  The  manager  of 
his  big  farm  wanted  to  know  whether  he 
should  begin  digging  the  onion  crop,  pre- 
paratory to  crating  and  shipping  it  to 
market. 

'•No,"  yelled  the  farmer;  "plow  them 
under." 

"Everyone  else  is  shipping,"  came  the 
voice  over  the  telephone. 

"They're  crazy,"  replied  the  farmer. 

"Well,  they  are  trying  to  get  what  little 
they  can  before  the  market  goes  lower," 
said  the  manager. 

The  farmer  growled  "goodbye"  and 
hung  up  the  receiver. 

Then  he  pulled  a  little  book  out  of  his 
pocket  and  made  a  few  figures.  Turning 
to  the  sales  manager,  he  remarked:  "My 
yield  will  be  about  400  bushels  to  the 
acre;  that's  above  the  average  around  my 
place.  The  onions  represent  about  25 
cents  a  bushel  in  the  ground.  It  costs  25 
cents  more  to  dig,  clean,  clip,  grade  and 
crate  them  and  put  them  on  board  the  car. 
The  price  at  present  will  return  me  about 
2  5  cents  a  bushel  net.  I  figure  I  save  2  5 
cents  a  bushel  by  plowing  those  onions 
under." 

But  all  around  him  the  neighbors  were 
rushing  their  stuff  to  market  in  order  to 
get  what  they  could  before  the  market 
should  go  even  lower.  The  rush  was  forc- 
ing a  lower  price,  and  by  adding  the  cost 
of  harvesting  to  the  cost  of  growing  they 
were  increasing  their  losses. 

So  much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
"keeping  books  on  the  farm  that  one  ap- 
proaches the  subject  with  hesitancy,  yet  it 
has  a  special  application  to  the  business  of 
truck  farming  that  should  interest  every- 
one sending  perishable  produce  to  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
point  out  that  the  amount  a  farmer  has  invested 


By  Chester  T.  Crowell 

in  a  ton  of  cabbage,  for  instance,  as  it  stands  in 
his  field  is  very  small.  He  could  probably  make 
a  considerable  profit  by  selling  it  there  at  half 
a  cent  a  pound  or  even  less.  But  when  he  be- 
gins to  cut  and  crate  and  handle  the  product 
preparatory  to  starting  a  carload  on  its  way  to 
market  his  principal  cost  begins.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  greater  importance  for  him  to  know  the 


Why  Does  Your  Boy 

Beat  You  Into  Town? 
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|VERY  once  in  a  while,  and  sometimes  oft- 
ener  than  that,  I  find  some  farmer  wonder- 
ing why  the  boy  wants  to  leave  the  farm. 
Why  wonder?  Especially  when  you  know 
that  the  boy  knows  that  you  really  want 
to  do  the  same  thing-  as  soon  as  you  have  saved  up 
enough  money  to  do  it  in  the  way  that  you  want 
to  do. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  too  many  of  you,  by  your 
daily  lives  and  examples,  are  teaching  him  that  the 
farm  is  only  a  place  on,  which  to  work  hard,  and  to 
live  harder?  And  for  what?  To  make  enough  money 
to  move  into  town  after  you  are  too  old  to  enjoy 
things,  and  when  your  spending  muscles  have  been 
paralyzed  by  years  of  inaction  and  disuse.  If  your 
daily  lives  are  along  those  lines,  do  not  be  surprised 
if  your  boy  beats  you  into  town  by  several  years. 
And  it  may  be  that  it  will  require  years  of  tramp- 
ing over  the  crippling  pavements  of  the  city  before 
he  realizes  that  after  all  the  plowed  ground  was 
easiest  on  his  corns  and  conscience— and  far  better 
for  his  comfort. 

It  is  up  to  you  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm.  How? 
By  teaching  him,  both  by  precept  and  example,  that 
the  farm  is  not  merely  a  place  to  work  and  win 
wealth,  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  pleasures.  But  to 
teach  him  that  the  farm  is  the  best  place  God  ever 
invented  on  which  to  live,  broad,  free,  efficient,  serv- 
iceable, helpful,  healthy,  human  lives.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  such  lives  have  been  lived  on  the 
farm.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  such  lives  ar3 
being  lived  today  upon  the  farm,  out  in  the  open  of 
God"s  sunshine.  And  it  is  because  of  this  fact,  in 
a  large  degree,  that  this  country  is  great  and  good— 
and  growing  better.  W.  H.  MILLER. 

Illinois. 


producing  cost  of  what  he  has  to  sell  than  any 
other  farmer.  He  can  always  save  money,  and 
usually  help  the  market  back  to  no:  mal,  by  re- 
fusing to  ship  at  a  loss. 

The  farmer  has  an  investment  in  land,  la- 
bor and  product  which  is  never  considered  in 
modern  trade,  because  he  is  never  a  party  to 
any  transaction,  unless  perchance  he  is  able  to 
sell  his  product  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  and  even 


then  he  does  not  fix  the  price,  but  simply  ac- 
cepts or  rejects  the  price  offered.  The  question 
of  the  cost  of  production,  plus  a  fair  profit,  is 
not  taken  into  account  in  agricultural  transac- 
tions as  in  other  productive  enterprises;  in 
fact,  farmers  themselves,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  no  idea  of  the  cost  of  producing  many  of 
the  crops  they  offer  for  sale.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  any  single  year  should  not,  however, 
be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  cost  of  a 
given  product.  Seasonal  variations  are  so 
great  that  the  only  just  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  cost  of  any  product  is  its  aver- 
erage  on  a  given  farm  over  a  series  of  five 
to  ten  years. 

A  careful  analysis  of  trade  conditions  in- 
dicates that  from  3  3  to  36  per  cent  of  the 
price  which  the  consumer  pays  for  a 
perishable  product  reaches  the  producer. 
This  must  cover  the  cost,  as  well  as  the* 
risk  of  gardening,  and  must  also  provide 
the  profit  on  the  "know  how"  and  money 
invested.  About  26  per  cent  of  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  is  required  for  transpor- 
tation and  from  5  to  10  per  cent  for  com- 
mission. Dealers'  profits  range  from  50  to 
100  per  cent,  for  it  is  maintained  that 
every  time  perishable  goods  change 
hands  the  selling  price  must  double 
the  purchase  price  in  order  to  meet 
losses.  As  the  retailer  receives  the  goods 
he  again  adds  100  per  cent  or  thereabouts 
to  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  high  costs  necessarily  follow  such 
methods  of  marketing.  If,  in  addition  to 
these  costs,  terminal  storage  and  cold 
storage  charges  are  added,  as  is  often 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain  even  dis- 
tribution, and  the  retailer  sells  the  goods 
by  telephone  and  delivers  them  by  horse 
or  motor  vehicle,  all  of  these  so-called 
conveniences  must  ultimately  be  paid  for 
by  the  consumer.  I'nder  the  present  sys- 
tem it  is  possible  for  some  of  the  common 
perishable  products  to  carry  eight  distinct 
charges  before  they  reach  the  consumer, 
all  of  which  are  legitimate;  and  as  these 
charges  on  perishable  products  must  be 
high  in  order  to  fortify  the  owners  against 
loss,  the  reason  for  high  prices  for  stan- 
dard vegetable  crops  4s  easily  explained. 
So  long  as  society  is  constituted  as  it  is 
and  demands  the  services  it  now  requires 
the  tradesman,  little  relief  can  be  ex- 
pected after  the  proudcts  are  delivered  to 
the  dealer. 

But  the  interesting  fact  to  the  farmer  is 
that  in  all  these  transactions  he  is  the  only 
man  who  sells  without  knowing  what  his 
produce  costs  him.  If  he  does  not  go  to  the 
trouble  to  find  out  he  cannot  expect  his  agents 
to  do  it  for  him. 
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Cheap  Method  of  Winter  Apple  Storage 

How  the  Apple  Crop  May  Be  Held  for  Better  Market  Without  Payment  of  Storage  Charges 


vrMBBJSk  ITH  the  revival  of  interest  in  com- 

Wmercial  apple  growing  throughout 
the  Missouri  river  valley,  with  in- 
creasing care  in  the  handling  of 
orchards  and  up-to-date  manage- 
ment, we  may  reasonably  expect 
a  much  larger  production  of  ap- 
ples in  commercial  orchards. 

Winter  apples  ought  not  to  be  thrown  on 
the  market  as  soon  as  gathered  in  October.  To 
throw  the  entire  crop  of  the  country  on  the 
market  at  that  season  would  depress  the  sell- 
ing value.  If  the  entire  corn  crop  of  the  coun- 
try or  hay  crop  were  offered  by  the  growers  for 
sale  at  one  time,  lower  values  must  inevitably 
result. 

In  the  handling  of  the  commercial  varieties 
of  winter  apples,  while  it  is  highly  important 
that  apples  should  be  placed  in  some  form  of 
safe  storage  as  soon  as  possible  after  picking 
from  the  trees,  there  are  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  ammonia  cold-storage  plants  already 
constructed  to  give  adequate  storage  to  any 
large  proportion  of  the  apple  crop  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year.  It  then  becomes  important  that 
the  grower  should  have  independent  methods  of 
storing  his  commercial  apple  crop  the  same  as 
the  farmer  cribs  his  corn  on  his  own  premises, 
and  not  throw  his  crop  on  the  market  in  Oc- 
tober or  November,  thus  depressing  the  mar- 
ket. He  can  store  on  his  own  premises  or  in 
his  nearby  town  until  the  market  will  justify 
offering  for  sale. 

Ventilation  Necessary 

In  this  connection  some  very  valuable  work 
has  been  done  by  the  agricultural  college  at 
Manhattan,  Kan.  They  have  demonstrated  by 
carefully  handled  and  recorded  experiments 
that  large  storage  cellars  can  be  constructed  and 
held  at  such  a  temperature  as  will  safely  carry 
the  late-keeping  crops  of  the  winter  varieties 
until  February  and  March.  These  storage  cel- 
lars are  equipped  with  upward  ventilation,  and 
air  is  admitted  through  underground  inlets 
constructed  with  large  tile.  By  receiving  the 
outside  air  at  a  little  distance  from  the  cellar, 
the  air  is  cooled  somewhat  in  passing  through 
the  underground  tile,  or  in  changing  the  air  in 
winter  the  temperature  of  the  incoming  air  will 
be  raised  to  a  safe  degree. 

This  method  of  storing  has  been  outlined 
very  clearly  in  a  bulletin,  which  doubtless  can 
be  had  by  addressing  Prof.  Charles  Dickens,  pro- 
fessor of  horticulture  at  Manhattan,  Kan.  This 
method  of  storage  should  be  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  the  rolling  hill  lands  of  the  Missouri 
river  district,  since  these  lands  furnish  ideal 
conditions  for  deep  cellar  storage  that  shall  re- 
tain an  equable  temperature,  with  only  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  attention. 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  large  commercial  or- 
chards a  greater  storage  capacity  is  desired,  per- 
haps the  method  employed  at  Woodspur  and  at 
Fruitland,  in  Canyon  county,  Idaho,  would  be 
worthy  of  notice.  In  this  district  it  has  been 
found  by  experiment  that  a  storage  house  with 
a  capacity  for  holding  forty  carloads  of  apples 
can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $140  per 
carload.  Since  the  cost  of  ammonia  storage  for 
one  season  is  $126  per  carload,  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  the  building  is 
nearly  saved  in  one  season,  leaving  the  building 
ever  after  subject  to  only  a  small  running  ex- 
pense. 

Perhaps  the  district  building  in  use  at  Wood- 
spur  would  give  interesting  suggestions.  Their 
building  is  COxlOO  feet.  The  basement  is  eight 
in  height,  constructed  with  cement  walls.  The 
superstructure,  a  building  with  walls  twelve  feet 
in  height,  is  of  lumber,  with  the  usual  dead-air 
space  walls.  In  this  case,  as  the  climate  is  mild, 
they  have  but  one  dead-air  space  of  twelve 
inches.  In  climates  of  greater  severity  this 
twelve-Inch  dead-air  space  may  be  cut  into  two 
spaces  or  even  a  third  added.   Above  this  main 


storage  room  is  simply  the  space  under  the  roof, 
used  for  the  storage  of  box  material.  The  base- 
ment and  first  and  second  floors  should  be 
equipped  with  a  carrier  instead  of  an  elevator. 

In  southern  Idaho  sunny,  warm  days  &<r9 
likely  to  occur  in  late  autumn,  during  winter 
and  in  early  spring.  To  guard  against  the  ef- 
fect of  the  sun  heat  a  lumber  hood  or  shield  is 
constructed  outside  of  the  building  proper.  This 
hood  or  shield,  standing  eight  inches  away  from 
the  main  building,  allows  free  ingress  of  air  at 
the  bottom,  and  an  outlet  at  the  top  allows  the 
sun-heated  air  to  rise  and  flow  away,  lessening 
the  effect  of  sunny  days  on  the  temperature  of 
the  main  building. 

This  particular  building  was  constructed  by 


Missouri  valley.  Mr.  Bryant,  in  the  construction 
of  his  storage  building,  makes  room  for  large 
ice  storage  in  one  end  of  the  store  room — re- 
member, in  one  end  and  not  over  it.  Should  the 
great  weight  of  the  ice  stored  be  over  the  ap- 
ple storage  room,  then  the  building  must  be 
strongly  constructed  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  ice.  By  Mr.  Bryant's  method  of  storing  the 
ice  in  one  end  of  this  room  and  allowing  the 
cold  air  to  pass  from  the  ice  through  the  room, 
the  building  may  be  constructed  with  less  heavy 
timbers  and  with  less  expense.  Doubtless  a 
combination  of  the  method  employed  by  Mr. 
Bryant  and  the  method  in  use  in  southern  Idaho 
will  be  worthy  of  study  by  the  commercial  or- 
chardists  of  the  Missouri  valley. 


These  Big,  Red  Apples  Were  Raised  in  the  Corn  Belt 


commercial  orchardists  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  building  cost,  including  the  expense  of 
painting  and  electric  wiring  and  ventilation, 
$5,500,  or  about  $140  per  carload  of  capacity. 
If  filled  solid  full  the  building  would  hold  a 
much  greater  number  of  cars,  but  alleys  must 
be  left  for  handling  the  fruit  and  the  piles  of 
boxes  as  tiered  up  must  be  separated  by  strips 
and  spaces  left  between  the  tiers  of  boxes  for 
ventilation.  With  this  precaution  it  is  found 
practicable  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  ap- 
ples when  brought  in  from  the  orchard  to  a  tem- 
perature of  perhaps  forty  to  forty-five  degrees. 
By  the  use  of  ventilators  and  electric  fans  the 
warm  air  is  rapidly  thrown  out  and  cold  night 
air  taken  in.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  effort 
is  made  to  retain  the  cold  night  air  and  renew 
it  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  requires.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  or  at  any  time  after  low  tem- 
peratures are  available,  it  is  found  practicable 
to  hold  the  temperature  at  about  32  to  34  de- 
grees. With  the  advent  of  the  warm  days  of 
February  and  March  increased  care  is  taken  to 
throw  out  the  warm  air  and  to  bottle  up  the 
cold  night  air,  making  it  just  as  desired.  Doubt- 
less a  house  of  this  style  of  construction  could 
be  made  use  of  in  the  orchard  districts  of  the 
Missouri  valley. 

Method  Used  in  Illinois 
Since  the  autumn  and  spring  nights  in  the 
Missouri  valley  aTe  not  as  cold  as  in  the  ele- 
vated region  west  of  the  mountains,  the  method 
employed  by  L.  R.  Bryant  of  Princeton,  111.,  will 
doubtless  bo  found  a  desirable  modification. 
The  night  temperature  at  Princeton.  111.,  and  in 
the  Missouri  valley  varies  but  little.  Methods 
which  have  been  found  useful  at  Princeton 
should  be  found  worthy  of  consideration  in  the 


At  Woodspur  a  number  of  commercial  or- 
chardists contributed  to  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  shared  in  the  use  of  the  building  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  contributed.  The 
building  at  Woodspur  will  store  about  seven 
carloads  of  apples  for  each  $1,000  cost.  The 
neighbor,  therefore,  who  feels  able  to  contrib- 
ute $1,000  to  the  cost  of  a  building  of  this 
character  would  be  allowed  to  use  two-elevenths 
of  the  storage  capacity  of  the  building,  costing 
$5,500. 

Will  Construct  Own  Storage  Building 
An  illustration:  The  crop  of  1912  was  larger 
than  usual  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
some  of  those  who  were  compelled  from  lack 
of  storage  to  throw  their  crop  on  the  October 
market  received  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Woods  of  Woodspur,  not  being  an 
owner  in  the  building  that  had  just  been  con- 
structed by  his  neighbors,  stored  his  crop  in  a 
nearby  storage  house  until  about  the  first  of 
May  and  sold  his  Ben  Davis  fancy  and  extra 
fancy  at  $1.03  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  growers'  station. 
Since  his  crop,  grown  in  a  ten-year-old  orchard, 
was  1,2  95  boxes  of  fancy  and  extra  fancy,  and 
sold  at  $1.03  by  Holding  his  fruit  till  May  1,  he 
was  able  to  sell  for  $1,333.85  per  acre.  This 
did  not  include  32  5  boxes  per  acre  of  third- 
grade  apples,  which  in  a  glutted  season  he  did 
not  think  it  wise  to  pack.  The  total  yield  of  his 
orchard,  making  the  tenth  season's  growth,  av- 
eraged twenty  boxes  per  tree,  eighty  trees  per 
acre,  or  1,600  boxes  per  acre.  Mr.  Woods,  en- 
couraged by  the  success  and  profit  in  storing 
apples  in  an  abundant  crop  year,  will  construct 
his  own  storage  house  and  be  prepared  to  store 
his  crop  whenever  the  autumn  market  does  not 
justify  early  selling.  E.  F.  STEPHENS'. 


Welding  Iron  in  the  Farm  Repair  Shop 

Takes  Great  Deal  of  Experimenting  to  Become  Proficient 


HE  use  of  machinery  on  the  farm 

Thas  become  such  an  important 
part  of  agriculture  that  the  mod- 
ern farmer  must  not  only  be  able 
to  handle  machinery  when  it  is  in 
working  order,  but  he  should  also 
be  able  to  keep  it  in  a  fair  state 
of  repair.  Every  farm  in  the  central  west  should 
have  a  repair  shop  and  some  tools.  The  most 
important  of  these  tools  are  forge,  anvil,  vise 
and  a  set  of  thread-cutting  tools. 


Fi<i  1 

A  farmer  should  not  attempt  to  be  proficient 
as  a  mechanic,  but  should  be  able  to  do  many 
small  jobs  that  are  not  worth  while  taking  to  a 
blacksmith,  and  should  be  able  to  handle,  at 
least  temporarily  in  case  of  emergency,  some  of 
the  difficult  repair  jobs. 

Welding  Most  Difficult  of  Repair  Jobs 

Of  all  the  repair  jobs  on  the  farm  probably 
welding  is  the  most  difficult,  and  the  mechanic 
of  the  farm  family  should  not  waste  time  to 
make  himself  an  expert  at  this,  as  it  will  be 
far  cheaper  to  have  the  village  smith  do  most 
of  such  jobs.  However,  the  man  about  the  farm 
who  is  inclined  toward  mechanics  should  pre- 
pare himself  for  doing  at  least  a  rough  job  of 
welding,  for  in  the  case  of  emergency  he  can 
then  often  save  hours  of  time  for  a  crew  of  men. 

It  doesn't  take  long  to  learn  how  to  hammer 
a  piece  of  hot  iron  into  various  shapes,  but  it 
takes  a  great  rleal  of  experimenting  to  become 
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proficient  in  welding.  The  first  attempts  should 
be  made  with  pieces  of  metal  that  are  of  little 
value,  for  the  first  ones  are  almost  sure  to  be 
spoiled.  Either  the  pieces  will  be  overheated 
and  the  metal  will  burn  or  there  will  be  a  fail- 
ure in  making  them  stick,  and  the  metal  will 
then  be  so  ill-shaped  that  it  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  bring  it  back  to  normal.  A  clean 
fire  has  more  to  do  with  making  a  successful 
weld  than  being  able  to  pound  the  iron  to- 
gether. 

Xew  Fire  Should  Be  Started 

Since  most  farm  forges  are  used  for  solder- 
ing, babbiting,  heating  brass,  copper  and  such 
work,  it  is  generally  best  to  remove  all  coal, 
clinkers  and  charred  coal  from  the  forge  and 
build  up  a  new  fire  entirely  before  attempting 
a  weld. 

Fresh  coal  should  always  be  coked  in  order 
to  drive  off  all  sulphur.  A  fire  which  has  blue 
or  green  flames  coming  up  from  the  coal  will 
never  make  a  weld;  neither  will  a  dirty,  yellow- 
flaming  fire.  The  flame  should  be  clear,  glisten- 
ing and  of  a  lightest  yellow. 

The  first  weld  should  be  made  by  bending 


the  end  of  a  flat  bar  back  onto  itself.  The  bar 
should  not  be  less  than  one-fourth  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  preferably  three-fourths  to  one  inch 
in  width. 

Insert  the  bar  in  the  fire  with  plenty  of  hot 
coke  beneath  it  and  sufficient  coke  above  it  to 
hold  the  heat  around  the  iron. 

Care  must  be  exercised  in  heating  the  iron 
so  all  parts  of  the  weld  are  of  the  same  heat. 
As  the  iron  becomes  hot  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  part  of  the  weld  next  to  the  long  end  of 
the  bar  is  not  as  hot  as  the  end  in  the  fire.  This 
indicates  that  the  bar  of  iron  is  conducting  the 
heat  away  and  it  should  be  pushed  farther  into 
the  fire.  All  parts  of  the  weld  must  be  the  same 
temperature,  and  this  temperature  must  be  a 
welding  heat.  It  is  known  first  by  sparks  which 
fly  off  and  explode  in  the  air;  second,  by  being 
a  very  white  heat,  and  third  by  the  fact  that 
the  surface  of  the  iron  appears  slightly  plastic. 
If  too  many  sparks  fly  off,  it  indicates  that  the 
iron  is  burning. 

Use  Sand  to  Form  Flux 

When  the  iron  has  reached  a  fairly  white 
heat  it  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and 
about  one-half  teaspoonful  of  clean  sand  placed 
on  it.  The  sand  will  melt  and  run  over  the  iron, 


Fig  3 

forming  a  flux,  which  keeps  the  air  away  and 
also  carries  off  certain  impurities. 

Put  the  iron  in  the  fire  and  bring  it  to  the 
welding  heat.  While  it  is  coming  to  this  heat 
see  that  the  anvil  is  clean,  that  the  hammer  is 
in  a  convenient  place  on  the  anvil  and  just  be- 
fore removing  the  iron  from  the  fire  have  the 
feet  set  so  that  there  will  be  no  moving  of  any 
part  of  the  body  excepting  the  hands,  arms  and 
shoulders. 

Rapidity  Quite  Xeressary 

In  making  a  weld  every  instant  of  time  pos- 
sible must  be  saved  from  the  time  the  hot  irons 
start  from  the  fire  until  they  are  hammered  to- 
gether. When  everything  is  ready  jerk  the  iron 
from  the  fire,  give  it  a  rap  or  two  on  the  anvil, 
then  lay  it  down,  as  shown  by  figure  1,  and 
hammer  the  parts  together. 

Hit  the  iron  with  four  or  five  medium  blows, 


Fig  4 

and  if  there  is  a  line  appearing  between  the 
two  surfaces  cease  striking,  for  the  iron  is  not 
welding,  and  further  hammering  is  injurious. 
Generally  the  reason  the  iron  is  not  welding  is 
because  the  pieces  are  not  at  a  welding  heat. 


Should  the  weld  seem  to  hold,  continue  hammer- 
ing the  piece  and  gradually  bring  it  into  some 
desired  form. 

Never  try  to  forge  a  weld  when  the  iron  is 
at  a  dull  red  heat,  as  iron  at  that  temperature 
is  not  as  strong  as  when  white  hot  or  when  cold. 

Lap  Weld  Cones  Xext 

After  learning  how  to  get  a  welding  heat 
in  the  previous  weld,  the  beginner  can  try  the 
lap  weld,  as  shown  by  figure  2.  For  this  weld 
take   two   half-inch  or  three-fourths-inch  rods 
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and  upset  an  end  of  each,  then  scarf  the  upset 
ends  until  they  appear  as  shown  in  figure  2. 
After  scarfing  the  ends  place  both  irons  in  the 
fire  and  practice  removing  them  from  the  fire 
and  placing  on  the  anvil.  While  in  the  fire  botl- 
irons  must  lie  with  the  scarfed  side  down.  In 
removing  them  from  the  fire  seize  the  right- 
hand  one  so  it  can  be  turned  over  without 
changing  the  grip.  Remove  both  irons  from  the 
fire  at  once,  rap  them  cn  the  edge  of  the  forge, 
wheel  around,  place  the  right-hand  one  on  the 
anvil  with  scarfed  face  up  and  then  place  the 
left-hand  one  on  top  of  the  right-hand  one,  with 
the  scarf  face  down.  Excepting  for  scarfing  and 
placing  the  irons  on  the  anvil,  this  weld  is  made 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  lap  weld.  More  care 
must  be  exercised  in  making  the  scarf. 

Flat  T  Similar  to  Lap  Weld 

The  flat  T  weld  is  made  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  lap  weld,  excepting  more  care  must 
be  exercised  in  making  the  scarf.  Make  the 
scarf  by  upsetting  both  pieces,  as  shown  bv 
figure  3;  then  scarf  them  so  that  the  stem  of 
the  T  will  lie  on  the  anvil  on  top  of  the  bar  of 


Fig  6 

the  T.  Should  the  weld  not  stick  perfectly  the 
first  time,  care  must  be  exercised  in  taking  the 
second  heat  or  the  ends  of  the  bar  of  the  T  will 
burn  off.  Keep  fresh  coke  drawn  in  around 
these  ends  so  they  will  not  become  too  hot. 

Scarf  the  irons  for  the  round  T  weld,  as 
shown  by  figure  4,  then  weld  as  in  previous 
cases.  Sometimes  this  weld  can  be  made  by 
binding  the  prongs  of  the  fork  around  the  cross- 
bar before  the  weld  is  made. 

Butt  Weld  Very  Difficult 

The  butt  weld  (figure  5)  is  the  hardest  of 
the  iron  welds  to  make,  but  when  completed  it 
is  generally  the  smoothest.  To  make  this  weld 
upset  the  ends  of  the  bars,  then  forge  these 
ends  to  an  oval  shape.  Heat  the  pieces  as  In 
previous  welds,  then  butt  the  hot  ends  together 
and  pound  them  up  by  driving  on  the  end.  An 
assistant  is  generally  needed  for  the  weld. 

Steel  to  steel  or  iron  to  steel  welds  can  be 
made  by  the  split  method,  as  shown  by  figure 
6.  The  lips  of  the  forked  pieces  should  be 
clamped  over  the  head  of  the  wedge  piece  be- 
fore the  iron  is  brought  to  a  welding  heat. 

Borax  should  be  used  on  steel  welds  the 
same  as  sand  is  used  on  iron  welds. 

( 5) 
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Did  you  know  that  there  are  mines 
in  New  Jersey  where  sharks'  teeth 
and  bones  are  found,  and  oyster  beds 
in  Tennessee  where  oyster  shells 
may  be  dug  out?  Of  course,  the 
sharks  and  oysters  are  ages  old,  left 
from  the  time  that  the  ocean  spread 
over  these  places,  and  the  farmers 
in  these  vicinities  dig  them  out  for 
lime  with  which  to  fertilize  their 
fields. 


Is  it  adulteration  to  use  lime  to 
sweeten  the  cream  for  buttermak- 
ing?  This  question  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  Denver  courts.  Lime 
that  had  been  used  for  neutralizing 
exceedingly  sour  cream  was  found  in 
the  butter  of  a  Denver  creamery,  and 
the  government  fined  the  creamery. 
Now  the  creamery  is  suing  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  return  of  the  fine. 
This  is  an  interesting  case  to  the 
makers  of  butter  and  the  producers 
of  cream,  as  the  use  of  lime  is  very 
common  in  buttermaking,  especially 
In  summer,  when  cream  becomes 
over-sour. 


There  is  an  unconfirmed1  report 
that  English  horse  raisers  have  be- 
come so  alarmed  by  th»  traction  en- 
gine and  the  automobile  that  they 
are  curtailing  their  production  of 
horses  and  selling  their  best  stock. 
If  this  is  true,  now  would  be  a  good 
time  for  the  American  horse  raiser 
to  get  busy,  as  no  thinking  man 
doubts  that  as  long  as  man  lives  and 
tills  the  earth  so  long  will  the  good 
horse  be  in  demand,  let  the  power 
appliances  multiply  as  they  may. 
Prices  are  high  now  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  so  for  good  horses. 


Summer  Crop  of  Grass-Fat  Cattle 

Several  new  factors  will  be  felt  this  season  when  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  pastures  are  stocked  with  cattle  for  summer  grazing. 
These  pastures  furnish  an  annual  crop  of  half  a  million  beef  cattle 
off  the  grass,  but  present  prospects  indicate  that  this  number  will 
be  considerably  curtailed  this  season. 

Some  of  the  biggest  operators  in  the  summer  cattle-grazing  bus- 
iness in  Oklahoma  have  given  up  their  leases  because  of  repeated 
drouths  there  in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  They  say  they  have  lost 
money  ever,'  year,  and  they  also  claim  that  the  pastures  have  de- 
teriorated and  now  contain  a  lot  of  rag  weed  in  lieu  of  grass. 

Cattle  in  the  Texas  breeding  grounds  are  in  better  condition 
than  usual,  because  of  the  favorable  winter,  and  they  will  go  on  grass 
in  the  north  carrying  considerable  flesh  instead  of  in  their  usual  hat- 
rack  condition.  Prices  are  about  like  a  year  ago,  but  the  northern 
buyers  are  holding  back.  The  good  condition  of  the  cattle  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  grazing  period  will  permit  of  earlier  marketing  than 
usual,  or,  if  the  cattle  are  held  till  later,  selling  weights  will  be 
greater  than  in  an  ordinary  season.  Yet  buyers  hesitate  as  a  body, 
although  a  moderate  number  of  deals  have  been  consummated.  Young 
cows,  bred  to  calve  in  the  spring,  have  sold  at  $50  to  $65,  3  and  4- 
year-old  steers  at  $65  to  $80,  2-year-olds  around  $4  5,  and  yearlings 
at  $32  to  $36. 

Kansas  pastures  are  being  offered  at  a  rate  of  $5  per  head  for 
the  season,  with  a  six-acre  allowance  for  each  animal,  water  guar- 
anteed. In  some  cases  seven  acres  for  each  head  is  being  offered  for 
$6  for  the  season,  with  water,  and  other  pasture  men  are  willing  to 
contract  to  graze  cattle  at  a  rate  of  3  cents  a  pound  for  the  gain 
made,  also  with  a  water  guarantee. 

Fewer  cattle  in  the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  pastures  from  the 
Texas  breeding  grounds  will  be  partly  compensated  for  by  more  cat- 
tle from  Mexico.  If  it  is  possible  to  get  cattle  across  the  line,  Kansas 
pastures  will  carry  more  Mexican  cattle  this  summer  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Some  Kansas  buyers  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  practice  of 
buying  by  the  head,  a  custom  that  has  resulted  disastrously  to  many 
cattlemen.  As  high  as  8  and  10  cents  a  pound  has  been  paid  for  cat- 
tle to  go  on  pasture,  bought  by  the  head,  the  buyers  thinking  they 
were  getting  their  cattle  at  a  reasonable  figure.  Buying  by  the  head 
is  not  based  on  equity,  and  someone  usually  gets  the  short  end  of 
e^ery  trade  made  in  that  way.  More  complaint  is  heard  from  buyers 
on  that  score  than  from  sellers.  Cattle  look  big  previous  to  the 
shrinking  process  incident  to  a  railroad  journey.  A  good  many  pas- 
ture men  are  now  buying  thin  cattle  at  Kansas  City,  and  the  practice 
will  continue  the  balance  of  the  season. 


Estimate  of  Crops  Needed 

Every  business  man  makes  esti- 
mates and  calculations  of  his  work 
and  business  ahead  of  his  demands, 
ahead  of  the  actual  need  of  the  ma- 
terial to  carry  his  plans  into  effect. 
It  should  be  so  with  the  farmer,  and 
is  so  with  the  farmer  who  is  making 
the  farm  pay.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
say  that  farming  pays,  that  the 
farmer  is  the  only  man  who  is  mak- 
ing money,  etc.  All  land  owneirs, 
whether  farmers  or  not,  have  made 
money  right  along  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  because  of  the  steady  and 
t-ure  advance  in  farm  land  values.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  farm  the  land, 
plan  crops  and  supervise  their  mar- 
keting. The  land  had  the  lead,  and 
the  people  with  money  and  without 
money  were  clamoring  or  ownership 
of  land. 

The  time  has  always  been  when 
the  farmer  who  carefully  looked  af- 
ter the  details  of  his  business  and 
planned  ahead  for  the  keeping  of  a 
certain  amount  of  live  stock,  horses, 
cattle,  hogn,  etc.,  made  money  by  his 
farming  operations.  It  is  the  farmer 
who  plans  his  crop  work  earlv,  be- 
fore the  season  approaches  for  plow- 
ing and  seeding,  who  is  able  to  pro- 


vide abundantly  for  all  his  live  stock 
needs.  A  given  number  of  horses  and 
cattle  require  a  certain  tonnage  of 
hay,  straw,  fodder  and  other  forage 
crops  to  carry  them  safely  through 
the  severest  of  feeding  seasons,  and 
this  is  the  basis  upon  which  feeding 
estimates  should  be  reckoned.  It  is 
comforting  to  have  a  surplus  left 
over  as  spring  opens  up. 

Provide  liberally  now  with  the 
acreage  of  the  feed  crops.  Get  an 
early  start  with  the  spring  prepara- 
tion. There  are  always  circumstances 
intervening  that  cause  delays  in  get- 
ting crops  started.  Estimate  the  live 
stock  that  you  want  to  provide  for 
next  winter  and  guage  your  feed 
crops  accordingly.  This  is  the  only 
basis  of  operation  that  is  safe,  ex- 
cept where  the  farm  is  partly  devoted 
to  the  commercial  production  of 
feeds.  In  this  event  the  live  stock 
is  practically  a  secondary  matter, 
and  is  supplied  out  of  the  abundancei 
that  may  be  set  aside  for  their  use. 
Keep  the  crop  schedule  made  out  and 
aim  to  bring  the  farm  demands  up 
to  it. 


Honest  Packages 

It  is  the  honest  package  thai 
makes  for  its  owner  and  producer  a 
reputation  that  will  sell  his  stuff  in 
the  market.  This  can  be  acquired 
by  any  producer  who  desires  to  put 
his  name  forward  as  a  guarantee  of 
quality  and  condition.  The  dishonest 
practices  resorted  to  by  many  fruit 
growers  and  dealers  cannot  receive 
too  much  censure. 

In  small  fruits  particularly  there 
should  be  great  care  taken  in  the 
use  of  new  boxes  and  cases.  The 
work  should  be  honestly  performed 
in  all  respects.  The  fruit  should  be 
of  even  grade  and  uniform  in  qual- 
ity; the  measure  should  be  full.  A 
scanty  measure  is  the  source  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  consumer  and 
reflects  on  the  honesty  of  the  local 
retailer  or  dealer.  Damaged  and  un- 
salable fruits  are  a  loss  and  a  nuis- 
ance to  everyone  in  whose  hands 
they  chance  to  get.  The  placing  of 
good-quality  fruit  on  top  and  a 
poorer  grade  underneath  is  a  prac- 
tice that  is  damaging  to  the  trade, 
and  merits  reproof  by  all  dealers. 
Fruits  should  be  packed  so  as  to  sell 
for  what  the  face  of  the  package 
represents. 

There  has  for  years  been  an  ur- 
gent appeal  to  fruit  growers  and  pro- 
ducers in  general  to  create  a  market 
for  their  produce  by  selling  under 
their  brand.  The  producer  of  fruits 
who  is  willing  to  stamp  his  name  and 
address  on  the  case,  box,  barrel  or 
package  he  sends  his  fruit  to  market 
in  can  have  an  assurance  of  getting 
some  credit  for  the  pains  he  takes  in 
putting  up  his  stock  in  fine  salable 
condition.  It  pays  to  work  honestly 
and  fairly,  and  the  fruits  put  up  in 
this  way  will  never  lose  anyone 
money. 

It  is  an  imposition  on  the  commis- 
sion merchant  to  have  him  humil- 
iated before  his  customers  by  your 
dishonesty  in  preparing  produce  for 
sale.  There  is  a  respectable,  honest, 
honorable  class  of  trade  in  all  mar- 
kets, and  there  is  a  dishonest  class. 
The  latter,  however,  depend  upon 
getting  hold  of  damaged,  refuse, 
poor  quality  of  produce,  repacking 
it  and  putting  the  damaged  and  poor 
stuff  in  the  bottom  and  cover  it  over 
with  a  good  quality  on  the  top,  to 
sell  to  unsuspecting  buyers  because 
it  seems  to  be  a  little  cheaper  than 
the  general  market. 

Associations  are  organizing  for  the 
sale  of  the  produce  of  their  members 
under  guarantee.  There  are,  how- 
ever, individuals  who  could  work  up 
a  local  trade  for  all  they  could  pro- 
duce if  they  would  be  as  exacting 
and  specific  in  their  guarantee  of 
their  produce  by  stamping  each  pack- 
age with  their  name  as  a  personal 
guarantee.  Everything  produced  and 
put  on  the  market  for  sale  should  be 
as  represented  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quence. Buyers,  after  finding  that  a 
line  of  produce  gives  satisfaction  to 
their  trade,  will  favor  it  in  orders. 
There  is  nothing  lost  in  being  honest 
in  selling  on  a  guaranteed  quality. 


At  a  recent  exhibition  in  Germany 
1,000  kinds  of  sausages  were  shown. 


Twenty  years  ago  alfalfa  was  a 
comparatively  unknown  plant  in 
Wisconsin;  now  over  30,000  acres  of 
it  are  growing  successfully  in  that 
state. 
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Care  of  the  Meadow 

The  meadow  on  tho  western  farm 
usually  receives  less  attention  than 
any  other  piece  of  land  devoted  to 
crops.  The  reason  for  this  careless 
treatment  of  the  meadow  land  is  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  long-accustomed 
abuse  of  the  native  meadow.  The 
wild-grass  meadow  in  the  early  years 
of  the  prairie  farming  districts  did 
not  present  any  special  claims  for  at- 
tention more  than  any  other  piece 
of  land  producing  less  grass  growth. 
Hay  was  cut  any  place  in  the  bot- 
tom lands,  and  when  not  cut  was 
often  burned  off.  There  was  no 
stock  in  the  country  demanding  the 
supply  of  wild-grass  hay,  and  the 
economy  of  grass  or  hay  was  not  a 
matter  of  consideration. 

Conditions  have  changed.  The 
country  is  filled  up  with  stock,  and 
it  has  been  proven  that  the  close 
cropping  of  the  native  hay  lands 
causes  a  shorter  and  lighter  growth 
the  following  season.  The  close  pas- 
turing of  any  of  the  native  grasses 
tends  to  kill  them  out  and  encourage 
a  growth  of  weeds.  The  same  effect 
has  been  observed  on  the  best  native 
meadow  lands.  A  too  close  pasturing 
of  the  meadow  is  a  guarantee  that 
the  hay  crop  will  be  shortened. 

The  observing  and  thoughtful 
farmer  or  ranchman  fences  the 
meadow  land  separate  from  other 
enclosures  and  never  lets  stock  on  it 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  unless  it  is 
for  special  purposes,  and  when  the 
weather  and  soil  conditions  are  such 
as  not  to  permit  damage  from  tram- 
pling or  a  too  close  cropping  of  the 
aftermath.  This  practice,  well  ob- 
served, has  increased  the  yield  of 
hay,  where  formerly  it  gradually 
gave  out  under  the  influence  of  close 
cropping  and  trampling. 

The  meadow,  in  addition  to  its 
freedom  from  grazing  animals, 
should  be  gone  over  in  the  early  part 
of  April  and  all  rubbish  removed 
that  will  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  harvesting  or  de- 
tract from  the  yield  of  the  crop.  Old 
stack  bottoms  should  be  hauled  out 
and  thrown  on  the  top  of  sheds  that 
are  provided  with  no  better  than 
hay  or  straw  roof,  or  added  to  the 
manure  piles  to  rot  and  be  scattered 
on  the  land  as  manure.  All  bunches 
of  old  hay  left  in  the  meadow  will 
rot  and  destroy  a  spot  of  grass  and 
become  the  source  of  a  growth  of 
weeds.  Sticks,  stones,  discarded  parts 
of  machines  or  tools  have  no  right  to 
_occupy  a  place  in  the  meadow.  Clean 
it  up  thoroughly  now  while  every- 
thing can  be  easily  observed. 

The  meadow  needs  an  extra  wire 
around  it.  At  no  time  or  place  should 
it  be  a  temptation  for  a  cow  or  horse 
to  try  to  break  through.  When  the 
grass  in  the  pasture  gets  short  and 
the  meadow  grass  is  tall  and  lux- 
urient  in  growth,  there  is  danger  of 
cattle  breaking  through,  and  when 
once  done  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
fence  against  a  breachy  animal;  best 
guard  it  in  the  beginning  by  a  good 
fence.  The  native-grass  meadow  has 
been  regarded  a  thing  of  the  past 
by  some;  this  is  a  mistake.  If  the 
native-grass  meadow  is  used  for 
meadow  alone,  it  will  last  possibly 
for  all  time  to  come.  The  native- 
grass  meadow   on   the   lowlands  is 


producing  a  heavy  and  excellent  crop 
of  hay  where  no  other  grass  of  good 
hay  quality  could  be  cultivated  or 
successfully  grown. 

The  tame-grass  meadow  demands 
the  same  treatment,  except  it  may 
have  a  portion  of  the  aftermath  pas- 
tured off  during  the  autumn  season. 
But  great  care  must  be  exercised 
even  then  to  maintain  the  growth  of 
the  plant  and  not  injure  it  by  the 
exposure  of  the  crowns  of  these 
grass  plants  to  the  severe  winter  in- 
fluences of  freezing.  A  light  mulch 
of  the  aftermath  is  regarded  of  great 
advantage  to  the  clovers;  in  fact,  all 
varieties  of  tame  grasses. 


Grow  More  Cherries 

A  supply  of  cherries  for  home  use 
should  be  grown  on  every  farm.  It 
was  a  custom  among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  old  eastern  states  to 
plant  cherry  trees  along  the  roadside 
and  along  the  lanes  and  side  roads 
leading  into  the  farmstead,  and  was 
a  source  of  great  interest  to  the 
traveler,  as  well  as  to  the  land 
owner,  conveying  the  sentiment,  "A 
plenty  and  to  spare."  The  old  pio- 
neer fathers  always  expressed  a  de- 
sire and  belief  that  the  birds  should 
have  a  share  in  the  orchard  as  well 
as  in  the  grain  fields,  and  to  protect 
orchard  fruits  planted  trees  out  over 
the  farm  for  the  birds. 

The  cherry  is  one  of  the  surest 
growers  in  the  catalogue  of  fruits. 
A  good,  live-rooted  tree  is  sure  to 
grow  if  given  any  kind  of  a  chance. 
They  can  be  planted  in  the  apple  or- 
chard to  fill  up  vacant  spaces,  in  the 
fence  rows — any  place  where  there 
is  room.  The  cherry  tree  is  not  out 
of  place  anywhere  on  the  farm,  even 
in  the  lots  about  the  house  and 
barns.  It  is  a  good  shade  tree  when 
once  developed,  and  will  serve  the 
birds  if  not  needed  by  the  family. 

Many  orchardists  who  grow  cher- 


ries for  the  market  claim  that  the 
best  plan  to  keep  the  birds  from  de- 
stroying too  many  cherries  is  to 
plant  a  few  trees  on  the  outside  of 
the  orchard  and  give  these  over  en- 
tirely to  the  birds.  A  portion  of  all 
fruit  and  grain  crops  must  he  con- 
ceded as  feed  for  the  birds.  It  is 
only  just  and  right  that  these  insect 
destroyers  be  given  a  good  living  of 
whatever  they  most  enjoy.  If  it 
were  not  for  service  of  the  birds  in 
destroying  the  insects  that  live  on 
trees  and  vegetation,  we  would  soon 
have  no  fruit  to  contend  about. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  fruit 
grower  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  in- 
crease the  bird  population  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
grain-raising  farmer  to  encourage 
the  increase  of  birds  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. There  is  not  a  bird' but  what 
is  of  some  service  to  agriculture  and 
that  does  not  merit  a  good  living 
from  the  farm.  Be  liberal  with  the 
birds;  be  a  protector  of  the  birds, 
and  your  crops  will  increase  and 
your  business  prosper.  In  providing 
bird  feed  to  keep  the  cherry  crop 
protected,  a  few  Russian  mulberry 
trees  will  serve  a  good  purpose.  The 
mulberry  provides  a  fruit  supply  for 
four  or  five  weeks.  The  birds  enjoy 
fruit  and  it  is  of  little  value  for 
other  uses. 

"There  is  no  kind  of  fruit  that  fur- 
nishes a  more  healthful  article  of 
diet  than  the  cherry.  It  excels  ali 
fruits  when  canned  and  used  as  a 
sauce.  The  growing  of  cherries  on 
the  farm  is  an  important  feature  for 
the  family,  and  should  be  provided. 
The  cost  is  trifling  and  the  benefit 
inestimable.  The  cherry  varieties 
best  suited  to  this  country  will  be 
found  in  three  or  four  kinds — the 
Early  Richmond,  the  W.ragg,  Early 
Morrello,  Montmorency  and  English 
Morrello  are  popular  and  sufficient 
for  the  family  orchard. 


Farmers  to  the  Rescue 

Whenever  labor  conditions  are 
such  that  there  are  a  lot  of  un- 
skilled workmen  out  of  jobs  and 
there  is  consequent  suffering  on  the 
part  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, the  public  seems  to  expect  the 
farmer  to  step  into  the  breach  and 
employ  these  men.  "You  are  always 
wanting  help,"  they  say.  "Here  are 
plenty  of  hands."  The  New  York 
farmers  have  tried  to  use  these  men 
lately,  with  peculiar  results.  One 
man,  a  tailor,  who  had  never  seen 
a  live  cow  or  hen  in  his  life,  refused 
to  work,  though  starving  except  for 
charity,  unless  he  received  $50,  half 
of  it  in  advance.  Others  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  work  offered  them 
if  they  did  not  have  to  get  up  until 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  farm- 
ers were  willing  to  pay  $25  per 
month  even  for  inexperienced  help, 
but  they  drew  the  line  at  giving  em- 
ployment to  such  lazy,  incompetent 
hands. 

Farmers  want  help  on  their  farms. 
They  are  always  in  want  of  help,  but 
when  they  say  help  they  mean  just 
that,  and  not  men  who  are  so  indo- 
lent and  good  for  nothing  that  they 
are  of  no  use  either  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  city.  When  we  give  charity 
we  expect  no  return,  but  when  we 
hire  assistants  we  expect  to  be  as- 
sisted. 


Have  you  raked  up  the  hog  lots 
and  burned  everything  you  can 
burn?  This  is  most  important.  We 
have  no  disinfectant  equal  to  fire. 
Remember  that  during  the  winter  a 
lot  of  filth  accumulates.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  our  hogs  do  theii 
best,  and  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
them  healthy,  these  yards  absolutely 
must  be  cleaned  up.  Don't  neglect  it 
another  day. 


'Nothing  takes  the  place  of  accuracy 


JOHN  DEERE 


Selection 

The  "Natural"  drop 


MAKE  your  corn  ground  pay  you  with  the  largest  pos- 
sible yield,  by  making  sure  that  the  required  number 
of  kernels  is  in  each  hill. 

The  seed  must  be  there.  Every  "miss"  means  just  that 
much  thinner  stand.  No  amount  of  cultivation  can  make 
up  for  inaccurate  planting.  The  loss  of  one  ear  from  every 
hundred  hills  costs  you  the  price  of  one  bushel  per  acre. 

For  years  the  John  Deere  Company  has  concentrated  on 
accuracy  in  planting  devices.  The  "Oblique  Selection" 
solves  the  problem. 

The  results  of  its  use  are  so  profitable  that  many  corn 
growers  have  discarded  the  best  of  previous  machines.  It  is 
as  far  ahead  of  the  old  Edge  Drop  as  it  was  ahead  of  the 
round  hole  plate. 


This  machine  maintains 
high  accuracy  even  with 
ordinary  seed.  With  well 
selected  seed  its  dropping 
accuracy  is  practically 
perfect. 


Make  your  spring  planting  the  start  of  your 

biggest  corn  crop  by  accurate  dropping.  The 

John  Deere  "Oblique  Selection"  will  do  it.  The 
machine  is  a  splendid  investment. 

Free  Book  Gives 
Valuable  Corn  Facts 


Write  us  today  for  free  booklet  "More  and  Better  Corn". 
It  tells  you  why  the  average  yield  for  the  United  States  is 
only  25  bushels  an  acre,  whereas  better  methods  have  pro- 
duced 125,  175  and  even  255  bushels  per  acre  in  places.  It 
also  describes  and  illustrates  the  John  Deere  "Oblique  Selec- 
tion" Corn  Planter.    The  book  to  ask  for  is  No.  D  15. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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The  women-folks  praise  the 

BEATRICE 

Cream  Separator 

for  its  easy  cleaning 

Says  Farmer  Onswon. 

The  great  bugaboo  with  most 
separators  is  cleaning  the  bowl. 
The  Centrifugal  Washing  Device 
does  the  trick  for  the  Beatrice — 
washes,  rinses,  dries  and  aerates 
in  two  minutes. 

One  of  the  many  good  reasons 
for  preferring  the  Beatrice  is  that 
it's  a  remarkably  simple  machine 
— very  few  parts — all  of  them 
easy  to  get  at. 

The  makers  have  wisely  con- 
structed the  Beatrice  so  it  does 
not  give  trouble. 

When^  you  take  home  the 
Beatrice  you  are  not  taking 
home  a  machine  to  worry 
over.  It  is  ready  for  duty, 
night  and  morning,  for 
years  to  come. 

But  dependability  is  just  one  thing. 
Don't  overlook  the  other  requisites. 
The  Beatrice  gets  all  the  cream  whether 
milk  is  warm  or  cold.  It  turns  as  easy 
as  any  separator.  And  it's  no  job  at 
all  to  wash  up  and  clean  up  when  you 
are  through. 

Buy  your  separator  with  your  eye9 
open.  Don't  buy  any  machine  till 
you  know  the  Beatrice.  My  word  for 
it,  it  will  save  you  money  and  worry. 
Wrke  the  nearest  office  belov  for  cata- 
log and  name  of  local  dealer  near  you. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO. 

CHICAGO 

Moines,  la.,  Dubuque,  la.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  Denver,  Col.,  Oklahoma  City,  Ok]*., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BUILD  AN 

EVERLASTING 

SILO 


fy^R  Lasting 


—a  fl ro -proof,  wlnd-j>rnaC.  per- 
manent  hilfj   in vitnU-d  hy  Pflif 

King  of  tows  Stat.-  College.  Ah- 
■olutelf  pmtoeu  silo  and  con- 
tents irom  firo  or  wind  storm, 
■furthermore,  first  cost  is  the 

only  cobt  wliun  you  iuo 

DENISON 
HOLLOW  CLAY  SILO 
BLOCKS 

And  that  rout  In  no  (creator  than 
that  of  a  tJMiiporarv  ntructurr-. 
One  tliat  may.  will*  its  contOOtA 
go  up  In  UOoke  or  fall  in  a  wind 
•tor nt  Juitat  tli«  tiinp  vou  n«'nj 
It  nioHt  Ovit  VWi  hi,./  Clay 
Blork  BIloJ  now  In  use  prove 
iUdir  aupuriorlty. 

Ask  Yoor  Lumber  Dealer 

to  aliow  you  thflim  Hilo  Hlorkl 
WmI.  us  tho  sir.p  silo  you  want. 
W*>  will  ftlflly  annd  you  coin- 
plnto  in  form  at  Ion  a>>uiit  Cost 
iui'1  Construction. 

Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Dipl.  0,  Milan  City.  lowi. 


Plcaao  mention   this   magazine  when 

commiinlrntlrur  with  nil vcrtlHcrn. 


How  a  Young  Iowa  Farmer 

Raised  Good  Corn  Last  Reason 


ONSIDERING  that  this  case 
of  heavy  corn  production 
was  during  last  season's 
drouth,  it  is  pretty  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  the  tending  of 
corn  ought  to  be  very  largely  accom- 
plished before  the  planting  is  done. 

The  young  farmer  I  have  in  mind 
had  good,  heavy  horses  to  do  his 
stirring  with.  In  early  spring  he 
plowed  the  land  to  a  good  depth. 
After  the  ground  had  settled  several 
days,  he  put  four  big  horses  to  a  disk 
and  gave  the  field  a  thorough  disk- 
ing. 

Letting  the  ground  lie  yet  a  few 
more  days,  the  young  man  put  a 
three-section  steel  harrow  on  the 
field,  harrowing  and  cross-harrow- 
ing. As  he  started  over  the  field  at 
the  last  harrowing  he  started  the 
corn  planter  after  the  harrow,  put- 
ting the  seed  down  about  three 
inches. 

Let  us  consider  the  advantages  of 
these  numerous  workings  of  the  soil. 
At  each  period — between  the  stir- 
ring, disking  and  harrowing — the 
weeds  started  to  come  on  and  were 
as  promptly  annihilated  by  the  sub- 
sequent working.  All  these  work- 
ings also  tended  to  establish  the  ideal 
seed  bed  by  thoroughly  pulverizing 
and  packing  the  soil  for  the  conser- 
vation of  moisture. 

But  now  comes  another  and  most 
important  step  this  young  farmer 
took.  As  soon  as  the  harrowing  was 


finished — which  was,  of  course,  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  when  the 
planting  was  done — he  started  a  man 
over  the  field  with  a  good  float, 
made  of  ordinary  inch  lumber.  The 
team  being  of  heavy  build,  the  driver 
rode  on  the  float,  and  wherever  there 
had  been  any  clods  left,  or  where 
there  was»  a  low  place,  this  tool  fin- 
ished the  work  of  pulverizing  and 
leveling  the  soil. 

This  last  operation  also  further 
packed  the  soil,  smoothed  out  the 
planter  marks  as  a  guard  against 
washing  the  land,  and  left  the 
ground  in  the  finest  condition  imag- 
inable for  efficient  cultivation.  Some 
of  the  young  man's  neighbor  farm- 
ers asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  put 
the  farm  all  in  garden,  but  he  made 
only  a  laughing  reply  and  went  his 
way  good  -  humoredly.  When  the 
drouth  struck  his  section  of  the 
country  he  still  had  the  laugh  on 
his  neighbors,  for  with  shallow  cul- 
tivation to  conserve  the  moisture  the 
young  man's  corn  stood  the  drouth 
exceptionally  well,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  he  had  many  acres  wh'ch 
would  have  weighed  out  fifty  bush- 
els, while  over  the  most  of  the  farm 
his  yield  would  have  beaten  forty 
bushels,  which,  considering  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  during  its  growth, 
is  an  exceptionally  high  showing. 

M.  A.  COVERDELL. 

Ringgold  County,  Iowa. 


Feathers  as  a  By-Product 


—  —  mANY  thousand  pounds  of 
|V1  J  feathers  are  annually  im- 
ported into  America  to 
supply  a  demand  that 
could  he  supplied  at  home  if  it  were 
not  for  the  enormous  waste  that 
takes  place  here  in  this  product. 
These  feathers  are  graded  as  to 
quality  by  the  manufacturers  who 
utilize  them  in  making  of  beds, 
cushions,  pillows,  etc.,  and  they 
range  in  price  from  5  cents  per 
pound  for  mixed  lots  of  hen  feathers 
to  60  cents  for  the  feathers  from 
white  geese. 

These  feathers  are  the  highest  of 
all  feathers  in  point  of  value,  while 
those  of  the  duck  are  next  in  the 
line  of  our  domesticated  fowl.  The 
pure  white  duck  feathers  are  worth 
from  3  5  to  4  0  cents  in  the  Boston 
market,  while  colored  and  mixed 
lots  are,  of  course,  somewhat  lower. 
They  should,  however,  he  kept  sep- 
arate from  geese  feathers,  as  the 
price  received  will  be  based  on  the 
lower  quality  in  the  lot,  thus  cut- 
ting the  rate  for  the  entire  lot.  The 
large  duck  farms  where  matured 
ducks  are  killed  for  the  market  re- 
ceive considerable  income  from  tho 
sale  of  these  feathers,  and  because 
of  their  extreme  softness  and  qual- 
ity the  demand  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  production  of  Pekin 
ducks  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  worst  fea- 
ture about  duck  feathers  is  their 
odor,  and  no  system  of  cleansing 
has  been  found  that  will  entirely 
overcome  It.    This,  however,  is  the 


problem  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
the  large  duck  farms  receive  the 
maximum  for  their  feathers  where 
only  white  Pekin  ducks  are  raised, 
as  a  pound  of  feathers  are  picked 
from  not  more  than  ten  birds. 

Hen  feathers  as  a  rule  seldom  go 
for  over  10  cents  per  pound,  al- 
though pure  white  ones  will  bring 
considerable  more  than  this  if  kept 
separate.  In  order  to  market  them 
in  the  best  condition  and  to  secure 
the  highest  prices,  the  farmer  should 
keep  them  spread  out  in  an  unused 
room,  where  they  will  dry  properly 
and  not  mildew.  In  this  manner  the 
small  amounts  picked  from  fowl 
from  time  to  time  can  constantly  be 
added  to  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
accumulated  to  make  marketing 
profitable. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  send  a  sam- 
ple of  the  feathers  to  the  dealer  and 
to  obtain  prices  before  sending  him 
a  shipment.  A  better  plan  is  to  have 
a  dealer  call,  if  one  has  a  large 
quantity,  then  there  is  no  chance 
for  mistakes  and  the  farmer  knows 
exactly  what  to  expect.  However,  a 
market  in  one's  own  neighborhood 
can  sometimes  be  found,  and  then 
the  selling  proposition  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter. 


Value  of  Silage 

First — More  feed  can  be  stored'  in 
a  given  space  in  the  form  of  silage 
than  In  the  form  of  fodder  or  hay. 

Second — There  Is  a  smaller  loss 
of  food  material    when    a    crop  is 


made  into  silage  than  when  cured  as 
fodder  or  hay. 

Third — Corn  silage  is  a  more  effi- 
cient feed  than  corn  fodder. 

Fourth — An  acre  of  corn  can  be 
placed  in  the  silo  at  less  cost  than 
the  same  area  can  be  husked  and 
shredded. 

Fifth — Crops  can  be  put  in  the 
silo  during  weather  that  could  not 
be  utilized  in  making  hay  or  curing 
fodder. 

Sixth — More  stock  can  be  kept  on 
a  given  area  of  land  when  silage  is 
the  basis  of  the  ration. 

Seventh — There  is  less  waste  in 
feeding  silage  than  in  feeding  fod- 
der. Good  silage  properly  fed  is  all 
consumed. 

Eighth — Silage,  like  other  suc- 
culent feeds,  has  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  digestive  organs. 

Ninth— Silage  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  form  in  which  a  succulent  feed 
can  be  provided  for  winter  use. 

Tenth — Silage  can  be  used  for 
supplementing  pastures  more  eco- 
nomically than  can  soiling  crops,  be- 
cause it  requires  less  labor,  and 
silage  is  more  palatable. 

Eleventh  —  Converting  the  corn 
crop  into  silage  clears  the  land  and 
leaves  it  ready  for  another  crop. 


Hay  is  not  very  high,  and  if  you 
are  not  sure  that  you  are  going  to 
have  enough  to  run  your  cattle  to 
grass  you  had  better  buy  enough  to 
he  sure.  You  will  have  better  pas- 
ture all  summer  if  you  let  it  get  a 
good  start  before  turning  in  the 
stock  in  the  spring. 


Healthy  Boys 

and  Girls 

Always  Hungry 

And  for  a  quick,  easily 
prepared  lunch,  a  gener- 
ous dish  of 

Post 
Toasties 

and  Cream 
Can't  Be  Beat! 

The  nutritious  part  of 
white  Indian  Corn,  skil- 
fully cooked,  rolled  thin, 
and  toasted  to  a  rich  gold- 
en brown. 

Ready  to  eat  right  from 
the  package — crisp,  nour- 
ishing and  delicious. 

Children  can't  seem  to 
get  enough  of  Post  Toast 
ies,  and  they  can  cat  all 
they  want  because  this 
food  is  as  wholesome  as 
it  is  appetizing". 

— sold  by  Grocers 
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Combination  Live  5tock  5ales 

Inferior  Pure-Breds  Hurt  Breeding  Business 


HE  public  sale  system  of  sell- 
ing our  surplus  live  stock 
is  here  to  stay.  We  believe 
that  in  future  years  it  will 
be  more  generally  used  than  at  the 
present  time.  Close  observation  at  a 
number  of  public  sales  during  the 
past  winter  has  revealed  at  leas*  one 
shortcoming  of  the  parties  who  hold 
these  sales,  and  that  is  the  putting- 
through  the  auction  ring  of  too  many 
inferior  animals. 

Do  the  best  we  may,  we  can't  get 
them  too  good,  or  too  many  good 
ones  in  our  offerings.  Many — and 
we  believe  most — of  the  buyers  arc 
at  these  public  sales  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  something  that  will  be  a 
betterment  to  their  own  herds.  Don't 
get  the  idea  in  your  head  that  you 
are  going  to  fool  anyone  and  make 
them  think  they  are  getting  some- 
thing good  just  because  it  has  a  ped- 
igree. Too  often  do  we  hear  the  ex- 
pression that  this  or  that  animal  is 
a  good  farmer's  bull  or  boar.  If  it 
is  a  good  farmer's  animal  it  should 
be  a  good  breeder's  animal.  Let  us 
say  right  here  that  too  many  of  our 
breeders  underestimate  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  animals  possessed  by 
the  average  farmer. 

In  the  average  combination  sale  we 
find  naturally  a  mixed  lot  of  stuff, 
contributed  by  various  breeders.  We 
have  noticed  in  some  of  these  sales 
some  very  inferior  animals — animals 
that  wouldi  not  make  good  beef.  In 
sending  such  as  these  through  the 
sale  ring  we  do  a  damage  to  the 
pure-bred    business    in    more  ways 


WANTED  TO  KNOW  .  . 
The  Truth  About  Grape-Nuts  Food 


It  doesn't  matter  so  much  what 
you  hear  about  a  thing;  it's  what 
you  know  that  counts.  And  correct 
knowledge  is  most  likely  to  come 
from  personal  experience. 

"About  a  year  ago,"  writes  a  N. 
Y.  man,  "I  was  bothered  by  indiges- 
tion, especially  during  the  forenoon. 
I  tried  several  remedies,  without  any 
permanent  improvement. 

"My  breakfast  usually  consisted  of 
oatmeal,,  steak  or  chops,  bread,  cof- 
fee and  some  fruit. 

"Hearing  so  much  about  Grape- 
Nuts,  I  concluded  to  give  it  a  trial 
and  find  out  if  all  I  had  heard  of 
it  was  true. 

"So  I  began  with  Grape-Nuts  and 
cream,  soft-boiled  eggs,  toast,  a  cup 
of  Postum  and  some  fruit.  Before 
the  end  of  the  first  week  I  was  rid 
of  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  and 
felt  much  relieved. 

"By  the  end  of  the  second  week 
all  traces  of  indigestion  had  disap- 


peared and  I  was  in  first-rate  health 

once  more.    Before  beginning  this   often  causes  the  ewe  in  her  frigiit  to 


than  one.  At  every  one  of  these  sales 
we  find  someone  who  is  figuring  on 
starting  a  pure-bred  herd.  If  he  be 
a  good  judge  he  will  at  once  think 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  pure-bred 
business,  for  he  knows  that  he  is 
raising  better  animals  that  are  but 
grades.  If  his  judgment  is  not  good, 
and  he  goes  to  the  sale  thinking  that 
of  course  he  is  going  to  find  good 
specimens  of  the  breed  there,  he  will 
buy,  and  when  he  tries  out  the  ex- 
periment and  finds  that  he  has  been 
fooled,  this  party  is  no  longer  a 
breeder.  Many  a  good  man  is  put 
out  of  the  business  of  breeding  pure 


animals  because  he  did  not  get  the 
right  start,  and  many  a  good  man 
does  not  start  because  he  doesn't 
find  at  some  of  our  sales  animals 
good  enough  for  him. 

Be  more  careful  about  putting  in- 
ferior animals  into  the  sale  ring.  If 
you  make  a  consignment  to  a  com- 
bination sale,  have  as  good  an  ani- 
mal in  that  sale  as  the  other  fellow. 
Animals  of  inferior  quality  always 
hurt  the  price  to  be  obtained  for  the 
good  ones.  Managers  of  these  com- 
bination sales  should  see  to  it  that 
better  animals  are  consigned  than 
some  we  have  seen  during  the  past 
season.  It  hurts  their  reputations  to 
be  in  a  manner  responsible  for  the 
offering,  for  it  is  too  often  looked 
upon  as  their  offering  and  not  the 
offering  of  a  dozen  or  more  men. 


Care  of  Lwes  at  Lambini 


Time 


HIS  is  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  entire  year 
with  the  shepherd  of  the 
flock.  The  losing  of  a 
lamb  practically  means  the  loss  of  a 
sheep;  or,  in  other  words,  every 
lamb  saved  means  a  prospective 
sheep  for  the  flock.  The  price  of  a 
sheep  is  really  represented  in  each  of 
the  lambs,  as  the  employment  of  the 
ewe  costs  the  same  whether  the  lamb 
is  raised  or  not,  and  there  is  no  ad- 
ditional cost  attached  to  the  lamb 
that  lives  through  with  its  mother  to 
the  weaning  season. 

The  ewe  flock  requires  especial 
attention  during  the  lambing  season, 
and  for  some  weeks  preceding  as  the 
physical  condition  of  the  ewe  deter- 
mines to  a  great  extent  the  success 
of  raising  the  lamb.  The  careful 
management  of  the  breeding  flock 
during  the  period  of  dropping  he 
lambs  means  the  constant  presence 
of  a  shepherd  who  is  well  skilled  in 
flock  care.  Ewes  should  be  fed  an 
allowance  of  grain  twice  a  day  until 
the  grass  has  sufficiently  matured  to 
be  a  permanent  feed.  Hay  given  at 
right  to  the  flock  during  this  ppriod 
will  greatly  aid  in  keeping  the  di- 
gestion in  proper  condition. 

There  is  in  all  flocks  more  or  less 
trouble  with  ewes  that  disown  their 
lambs.  This,  however,  may  be 
greatly  lessened  by  having  the  ewes 
in  good  condition  at  the  lambing 
period.  A  strong,  fleshy  ewe  seldom 
leaves  her  lamb  to  the  mercy  ol  the 
shepherd.  The  many  devices  for 
coaxing  a  ewe  to  give  her  lamb  the 
usual  attention  due  from  natural 
motherly  instincts  should  be  well  un- 
derstood by  the  shepherd.  It  is 
often  a  great  saving  of  time  to  apply 
some  means  to  persuade  the  ewe  to 
own  her  lamb  at  once.  This  may  be 
brought  about  by  one  means  when 
another  has  failed.  Thus  the  bring- 
ing of  a  dog  into  the  room  or  stable 
where  the  ewe  and  lamb  are  confined 


a  heavy  blanket  until  the  ewe  be- 
comes quite  uneasy  from  the  close 
confinement,  will  often  cause  her  to 
own  the  lamb.  Many  other  methods 
are  known  to  the  shepherd,  and 
when  one  fails  another  is  tried. 
Thus,  as  a  convenience  and  last  re- 
sort, some  shepherds  keep  the  ewe 


tied  and  hoppled  so  she  cannot  get 
away  from  the  efforts  of  the  lamb  to 
suck,  and  as  she  is  away  from  the 
flock  or  hearing  of  other  sheep  she 
submits  to  the  lamb  sucking,  due 
mainly  to  her  lonely  situation. 

The  lamb  must  be  kept  growing 
rapidly  from  the  start.  It  will  be 
found  a  great  damage  to  check  the 
growth  of  the  lamb  by  any  influence 
— poor  pasture,  overcrowding  in  the 
flock  or  lack  of  water.  The  lamb 
that  shows  decline  during  the  sum- 
mer months  is  hard  to  winter,  .v'oth- 
ing  but  liberal  grain  feeding  during 
the  autumn  season  will  save  it.  The 
early  shearing  of  the  ewe  flock  will 
be  found  of  great  advantage  to  the 
lambs.  The  removal  of  the  fleece 
lessens  the  chances  for  filth  to  accu- 
mulate about  the  udder,  which  often 
causes  the  lamb  to  starve  or  gradu 
ally  wean  off  the  mother's  milk 


Have  the  main  part  of  your  gar- 
den so  arranged  that  it  can  be  culti- 
vated with  a  horse.  Don't  have  the 
housewife  do  all  the  cultivating  of 
the  garden  with  a  hoe  or  rake.  She 
has  other  things  to  attend  to  as  well 
as  you  do.  A  couple  of  hours  a  week 
with  a  good,  gentle  horse  and  a  gar- 
den cultivator  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  your  garden. 


This  Hay  Carrier  Is 

12  Months  Ahead!  "5S 


DON'T  think  of  buying  any  Hay  Carriers  until 
you  see  the  new  1914  Model  HARVESTERS. 
They're  at  least  one  year  ahead  of  ordinary 
kinds  both  in    mechanical    improvements  and 
strength.    Double  the  size  and  twice  the  weight  of 
old-fashioned,  everyday  fork  carriers.  Simple 
and  strong— practically  no  repair  expense. 

Harvester  £r,i.r,, 

1914  Model*— for  Steel,  IfJ 
Wood  or  Cable  Track 


This  Is  Yours 

This  Hay 
Tool  Book  is 
free  for  the 
asking  and  is 
well  worth  hav- 
ing.   Write  for  it. 


Made  in  three  types  —  sling  or 
fork  style.   Eleven  new  and  distinct 
improvements  make  them  mechanically 

perfect.   No  matter  where  you  unload 

your  hay.  the  Harvester  will  handle  it 

without  re-roping  or  changing  pulleys. 

You  won't  consider   old-fashioned  hay 

carriers  after  seeing  the  Harvester. 

Our  big  "Hay  Tool  Book"  tells  the  whole 
story.  Let  us  send  it.    We'll  include  the  name  of  a  dealer  in  your 
town  who  will  gladly  show  you  the  Harvester  Line  for  J 914. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO..   85  Hunt  St.,  Harvard,  111 


Star  Goods 


All  Guaranteed 

STAR  Stalls,  Stanch- 
ions, Utter  and  Feed 
Carriers,  Harvester 
Hav  Tools.  STAR 
Hoiata.  Cannon  Ball 
Handera,  etc.  Writs 
for  details. 


course  of  diet  I  never  had  any  appe- 
tite for  lunch,  but  now  I  can  enjoy 
the  meal  at  noon  time." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


defend  the  lamb  at  once,  and  a  few 
such  tests  of  her  motherly  instincts 
cause  her  to  take  up  with  her  lamb 
permanently.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  more  than  another  that  the 
sheep  dislikes  it  is  to  be  left  alone, 
and  especially  in  the  presence  of  a 
dog,  its  greatest  enemy,  instinctively 
recognized  by  all  sheep  at  all  times. 

The  confining  of  the  ewe  and  lamb 
in  a  tight  box,  closely  covered  .vith 


THE  ONLY  REAL  ONE-MAN  TRACTOR 


Hoke  Tractors  torn 
square  corners  with 
plows,  mowers, 
binders,  etc. 
Durable,  Flexible, 
Simple 

Draw  all  your 
machinery  with  a 
Soke  Tractor.  No 

special  attach- 
ments  required. 
Operator  rides  on 
machines  drawn. 

Send  today  for 
catalog'  describ- 
ing this  Wonder- 
ful tractor. 


HOKE  TRACTOR  CO.,  So.Be-d.i-d. 


SEED  CORN 


ST.  CHARLES  HE!)  COB  WHITE  CORN 
HEST  FOH  CORX;  BEST  FOR  EXSIL.ViK 
Grown  in  St.  Charles  County,  Mo.;  buy  it  direct 
and  get  the  genuine  article.  Write  for  prices. 
LOUIS  r.  MARTEN.  Dept.  K,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 
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Dr.  David 
Roberts 
Answers 


Are 
Your  Cows 
Slinking  Their 
Calves? 


What  causes  it  ?  A  germ  in  the  mother's 
blood  causes  abortion. 
Does  it  spread  from  one  cow  to  another? 
Yes,  usually  through  the  herd  bull. 
Is  that  the  only  way?  No,  infected 
stables  cause  it. 

Can  it  be  stopped  ?  Yes,  by  hypodermic 
injection,  washing  the  genital  organs 
and  disinfecting  the  stables. 
Will  any  ONE  medicine  prevent  abortion? 
No,  because  the  germ  must  be  met  at 
every  turn  and  no  one  medicine  can 
do  it.  Dr.  David  Roberts'  Anti-Abor- 
tion medicine  overcomes  the  germs 
in  the  mother's  blood ;  Antisepto 
overcomes  the  germs  in  the  genital 
organs;  Disinfectall  overcomes  the 
germs  in  the  stables.  In  this  manner 
the  germ  is  met  at  every  turn  and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  abortion  to 
exist  in  a  herd  where  this  simple  treat- 
ment— applied  by  yourself — is  used. 
Is  the  loss  serious  ?  Yes,  both  in  milk  and 
calves.  U.  S.  Government  puts  loss 
at  $12.00  to  $25.00  per  cow  per  year. 
What  will  it  cost  to  treat  my  herd  ?  The 
price  of  a  good  calf.  Write  Dr.  Roberts, 
telling  him  how  many  cows,  heifers 
and  bulls  you  have  in  the  herd.  He 
will  answer  you  promptly.  Address 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Pres. 
Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 
6147  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Make  Your  Lame  Horse 
Sound,  Like  This 

You  Can  Do  It  While  He  Works. 

We  want  to  show  you  that  there  isn't 
any  affection  that  causes  lameness  in  horses 
that  can't  be  cured,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing.  We  want  to  send  you  our  in- 
structive book,   "Horse  Sense"  No.  8. 


It  describes  all.  And  with  the  book  we 
want  to  send  you  an  expert's  diagnosis  of 
your  horse's  lameness.  All  this  is  absolutely 
free.  Simply  mark  the  spot  whore  swelling 
or  lameness  occurs  on  picture  of  horse,  clip 
out  and  send  to  us  telling  how  it  affects 
the  gait,  how  long  animal  has  been  lame 
and  its  age. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  Mack's  $1,000 
Spavin  Kiimcdy  to  cure  Spavin,  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Curb.  Splint,  Ringtx>ne, 
Thorough  pin,  Sprung  Knee,  Shoe  Boil, 
Wind  Bull,  Weak,  Sprained  and  Ruptured 
Tendons,  Sweeny,  Shoulder  or  Hip  Lame- 
ness and  every  form  of  lameness  affectinr: 
the  horse.  We  have  deposited  One  Thousand 
Dollars  in  the  bank  to  back  up  our  guaran- 
tee. Cures  while  ho  works.  No  scars,  no 
blemish,  no  loss  of  hair. 

Your  druggist  will  furnish  you  with 
Mack's  $1,000  Spavin  Remedy.  If  ho 
hasn't  It  In  stock,  write  us. 

Price  $5  per  bottle,  and  worth  it.  AMrtross 
McKallor  Drug  Co.,  Blnfrhamton.  N,  Y. 


Steel  Shoe  Booker  $20!; 


1  HairOutlasts3to6PairsAII-Leathers  CDC f 

Th«  rumfort.  economy  and  durnUlllf   

of  Stool  tition*  la  amazing.  Thou 
owl*  throwing  nwny  leather* 
•oler]  ihoef,  IxjoU,  rnhhon,  etc. 
Btoel  Shoe;  keep  feet  dry.  No 
colds.eore  throat, 
i  rhou  m  »■ 
\  turn.  Hav 
linn  In  dot 
I  tori'  hill 
'  moTf  tl.nfi  a. 
pa*i  for  them.  They  fit  flMOruid  fool  oa«y— no 
corm  hiinlon>ornorono>i.  Write  poatjil  toi  DOOhj 
,lhl  Soltof  '.INI,  learn  how  to  nave  120  ihoe  money. 

ft.  M.  RUIHSTEIN,  The  Steel  Shoe  Man.  Ocpt.  i  BL  Racine,  Wis 


10-DAY 
TflY-ON 


Experience  with  Nurse  Crops 


By  M.  A.  Coverdell 


i  'lNE  spring  two  of  my  neigh- 
[  \Jr  J  bors  were  sowing  oats  on 
RBflEjn  adjoining  fields,  the  road 
*""Wn"  running  between  the  two 
pieces  of  land.  Their  object  was  to 
sow  the  oats  to  act  as  a  nurse  crop 
for  timothy  and  clover  sowing  in 
seeding  the  land  down  to  meadow. 

Mr.  A.  was  putting  on  about  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  oats  to  the 
acre.  Mr.  B.  was  sowing  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  B.  called 
across-  to  Mr.  A.  and  asked  him  how- 
much  seed  he  was  putting  to  the 
acre,  and  when  he  was  told  Mr.  B. 
suid:  "He  who  sows-  sparingly  will 
reap  sparingly." 

Mr.  A.  laughingly  accepted  the 
friendly  thrust,  but  went  ahead  as 
he  had  started,  sowing  the  one  and 
a  half  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre 
and  putting  on  a  generous  amount  of 
timothy  and  clover  seed.  As  might 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  these 
fields  were  so  close  together,  the 
soils  were  of  practically  the  same 
fertility,  but  when  harvest  time  came 


Mr.  A.,  who  sowed  lightly  of  oats, 
threshed  thirty-five  bushels  of  grain 
from  every  acre;  while  Mr.  B.,  who 
sowed  about  twice  as  many  oats  to 
the  acre  as  Mr.  A.,  threshed  twenty 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

This  proves  conclusively  that  such 
seeding  on  land  of  but  ordinary  fer- 
tility must  needs  be  light.  The  re- 
sult of  this  experience  proved  an- 
other point:  Not  only  was  Mr.  A.'s 
yield1  of  grain  so  much  greater  than 
Mr.  B.'s,  but  the  thickness  of  the  oat 
plants  on  the  ground  (which  cut 
down  the  yield  of  grain)  so  barred 
tb  sunlight  from  the  oncoming  tim- 
othy and  clover  plants  that  the  lat- 
ter were  smothered  and  crowded  out. 
Two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  is 
plenty  in  seeding  any  land  to  oats 
as  a  nurse  crop,  and  if  the  soil  runs 
somewhat  light  one  bushel  is  suffi- 
cient, as  it  will  prove  economical 
thus  to  make  sure  of  the  high-priced 
meadow  seed  producing  a  good  "set," 
even  though  the  oat  crop  may  fall 
a  little  short  of  the  average. 


Crop  of  Corn  in  Western  Nebraska  Raised  in  1913  by 
Moisture  Storage  Methods 


Treatment  of  Oats  for  Smut 


THE  farmers  of  Nebraska  lose 
annually  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars  caused  by 
oat  smut.  To  many  this 
seems  like  an  enormous  sum,  but  it 
is  a  fact.  This  loss  could  be  entirely 
prevented  at  a  cost  of  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000.  Canadian  farmers  would 
be  almost  considered  to  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  their  govern- 
ment were  they  to  sow  their  oats  un- 
treated, yet  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  -  Nebraska  farmers  ever  treat 
their  oats  before  planting. 

With  every  bushel  of  seed  oats 
sown  in  the  state  this  spring  that 
are  previously  treated  for  smut  we 
can  double  our  yield  over  any  pre- 
vious year  without  increasing  the 
acreage.  I  have  more  than  doubled 
my  yields  on  experimental  plots  by 
treating  seed  over  others  that  were 
allowed  to  go  untreated. 

The  treatment  consists  of  making 
a  solution  of  one  pint  of  formalin  to 
forty  gallons  of  water.  This  formalin 
is  obtainable  at  any  drug  store  and 
should  be  40  per  cent  strength.  It 
should  not  cost  you  to  exceed  80 
cents  a  pint  and  can  sometimes  be 
bought  as  low  as  50  cents.  Spread 
a  convenient  amount  of  the  seed  on 
a  tight  floor  to  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches.   Then,  with  an  ordinary 


garden  sprinkler,  sprinkle  the  for- 
malin solution  on  all  parts  of  the 
grain  until  the  top  of  the  pile  is 
thoroughly  wet.  Stir  the  pile  with 
an  ordinary  shovel  until  the  damp 
grain  is  mixed  with  that  beneath  it, 
and  repeat  the  sprinkling  and  stirring 
process  until  every  kernel  is  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  the  solution. 

After  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  put 
the  treated  grain  in  a  pile  and  when 
all  the  seed  has  been  treated  cover 
the  pile  with  an  old  buggy  or  binder 
canvas.  If  these  are  not  accessible, 
use  an  old  blanket  or  ordinary  grain 
sacks.  The  covering  process  is  the 
most  important  part,  as  the  gas  that 
is  formed  should  be  retained  be- 
neath the  covering  so  it  can  do  its 
most  effective  work  of  killing  the 
germs.  The  grain  should  be  covered 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours. 
It  should  then  be  allowed  to  dry,  af- 
ter which  it  is  ready  for  sowing. 

The  best  time  to  treat  your  seed  is 
some  time  before  sowing  time.  Then 
when  the  weather  is  favorable  you 
are  ready  to  rush  the  work  along. 
The  rate  of  applying  this  solution 
should  be  about  one  gallon  per 
bushel  of  seed,  which  will  mean  an 
expenditure  of  about  1  y2  or  2  cents 
per  bushel  to  treat  grain  sowed. 

CORN-BELT  FARMER. 


Pu// Big  loads 


No  horve  with 
a    8  pa v I n . 

Bp'lnt,  Curb, 
R  I  n  irbon  e  , 

Bony  Growth  or  Sprain,  can  do  hi  nine  If  juat.ee. 
r  Often  tbese  aliments  put  a  borne  out  of  com  mission. 
Thousands  of  farmers*  and  horsemen  have  been 
keeping  their  horses  Bound  by  u>uiur  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure— the  old  reliable,  eafe  remedy.  *V« 
have  many  letters  like  these  to  prove  It. 
Win,  Lucctarone,  Hubbard,  Ohio,  writes: 
1  have  a  horse  that  had  a  bore  leg  for  about  two 
weeks  and  could  not  get  cured.  One  day  one  of  my 
neighbors  told  me  that  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  would 
be  a  good  remedy.  So  I  got  a  bottle  and  It  saved  me 
a  horse.   I  will  never  be  without  Kendall's  Spavin, 
Cure  In  my  stable. 


Spawinn  €mf® 

keeps  the  horses  worklner— maklner  money  In  the 
field  Instead  ot  "eating  their  heads  otf.°'  It  acts 
quickly,  leaves  no  scars  or  blemishes  and  costs 
little.  Don't  risk  experiments  with  unknown,  un 
tried  brands  when  Kendall's  costs  no  more  (often 
less.) 

Be  ready  for  any  emergency.  Keep  a  bottle  of 
Kendall's  in  the  barn.  Then  If  anything  should 
lame  your  horse  you  can  apply  It  quickly  and  save 
big  money  as  others  have  done  and  are  doing.  Tear 
this  advertisement  out  to  remind  you  to  get  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Cure  next  time  you  go  to  town. 

Price  tl  per  bottle— «  bottles  K>.  Ask  druggist 
for  free  book  "Treatise  on  the  Horse"  or  wrlta 
direct  to  us.  , 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Company 

Enoiburg  Falls,  Vt.p 


U.  S.  A. 


U8 


No  More 
Blackleg 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke.  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,    -  MICHIGAN. 


!L!GHTMG  RODS: 

9c  PER  FOOT 

Best  Quality  Copper — Extra  HMVyCablt 

System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your 
money  back.   Just  write  a  postal  tor  our 
Proposition  and    Kill  K    Catalog  which  j 
makes  ovi-rythlug  platu. 
The  J.  A.  Scott  Company | 

Dept.  Z       Detroit,  Mich. 


An  additional  lino  stilting  that  you  saw 
It  In  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  will  be 
appreciated  i>y  both  advertiser  ami  pub- 
lisher, 


March  2S,  1914 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FAEMEK 


1 1 


Spring  Work  in  the  Cornfield 

Insure  Your  1914  Crop  by  Larly  Preparation 


HE  one  big  item  of  expense 
in  the  raising  of  the  corn 
crop  is  that  of  cultivation. 
We  believe  too  many  farm- 
ers do  not  pay  enough  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  corn  crop  be- 
fore planting,  or  the  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed.  A  great  number  of  our 
readers  will  plant  their  corn  this  year 
in  fall  plowing.  How  many  of  them 
will  leave  this  field  just  as  it  now  is 
until  they  are  ready  to  plant,  and 
then  give  it  one  disking,  perhaps  a 
harrowing  and  perhaps  not,  then 
plant  and  follow  the  planter  with  the 
harrow? 

If  you  have  your  corn  ground  fall 
plowed,  if  possible  disk  this  field  the 
first  field  work  you  do.  In  about  ten 
days,  if  it  is  loose  and  mellow,  give 
it  a  good  harrowing  and  follow  in 
another  week  or  so  with  the  disk.  By 
this  method  you  are  doing  two  very 
important  things — you  are  conserv- 
ing the  moisture  already  in  the 
ground  and  you  are  killing  a  crop  of 
weeds.  The  more  weeds  you  kill  be- 
fore .planting  the  less  you  will  have 
to  kill  after  that  time.  It  is  much 
easier  to  do  this  work  and  much 
cheaper  before  planting  than  after. 
If  we  get  the  best  crop  possible  we 
must  have  the  field  as  clear  as  pos- 
sible of  weeds,  and  we  can,  if  we 
will,  have  practically  no  weeds. 

Most  of  the  subsoil  in  the  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  is  in  prime  condition, 
with  a  good  amount  of  moisture.  We 
all  fully  realize  the  lack  of  moisture 
during  the  past  season.  No  one 
knows  what  will  be  our  rainfall  this 
coming  summer,  so  it  stands  us  in 
hand  to  keep  in  the  ground  every  bit 
of  this  moisture  possible.  We  also 
know  that  a  dust  mulch  is  the  great- 
est help  in  doing  this.  Our  corn  crop 
is  one  of  our  most  important  crops 
and  we  should  be  prepared  to  lend 
our  every  effort  to  make  it  as  good 
as  possible.  On  our  fall-plowed  fields 
the  disk  and  the  harrow  are  our  best 
tools  to  accomplish  the  end.  Let  us 
use  them  freely. 

How  about  the  fields  we  are  go- 
ing to  plant  to  coirn  that  are  in  stub- 
ble or  cornstalks?  Here  again  is 
where  the  disk  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Get  at  these  fields  as  soon 
as  possible  and  disk  them  over.  Don't 
delay  too  long  before  you  give  the 
field  the  second  disking  and  a  third. 

The  best  field  of  corn  the  writer 
ever  raised  was  on  a  field  in  which 
we  had  wheat  the  previous  year  and 
did  not  fall  plow.  This  field  was 
disked  four  times  before  plowing 
and  then  the  plowing  was  delayed 
until  just  before  we  wanted  to  plant. 
By  this  method  we  killed  the  weeds, 
conserved  the  moisture  and  warmed 
up  the  ground.  While  this  ground 
was  creek  bottom  land  and  very  rich, 
we  had  very  little  trouble  in  keeping 
it  absolutely  clear  of  weeds.  The 
cultivation  was  done  before  planting 
to  a  large  extent. 

Another  important  thing  that  is 
too  often  not  observed  is  never  to 
leave  a  field  in  which  you  are  plow- 
ing until  all  the  ground  is  harrowed. 
How  often  do  we  see  a  field  of  forty 


or  more  acres  plowed  and  a  harrow 
never  used  until  the  plowing  is  all 
done.  Tons  and  tons  of  moisture 
have  escaped  by  not  thoroughly  liar- 
rowing  each  half  day,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  a  reduced  yield  of 
corn.  Make  up  your  mind  that  you 
are  going  to  give  more  attention  to 
cultivation,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  weeds,  but  to  conserve  the 
moisture.  We  don't  lose  corn  crops 
very  often  by  having  too  much  water 
during  the  growing  season. 

New  Rural   School  Idea 

A  new  system  of  administration 
of  rural  schools  has  been  installed 
by  a  county  superintendent  in  Mon- 
tana. All  the  schools  on  the  Hunt- 
ley project  have  been  grouped  to- 
gether under  one  principal,  who  not 
only  has  charge  of  the  school  in  a 
similar  capacity  to  that  of  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools,  but  also  acts 
as  clerk  of  the  district,  purchasing 
all  supplies.  By  buying  large  quan- 
tities of  supplies  considerable  money 
is  saved  to  the  district.  By  the  elim- 
ination of  duplication  of  work  in 
various  grades  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  also  is  increased. 


LUMBER^MILLWOKK 

Wholesale  to  Farmers 


GfcvialitX  Guararvleed 


Wc  handle  only  HIOH  CLASS  LUMBER.  MILL-WORK  and  BCILDIXG  KATKlXAli 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  reterenres  that  the  lumber  we  ship  is  lUe  BE-T 
MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always  uniform. 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  far  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  Wc  have  M 
branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen  and  wc  don't  ask  you  for  money  In  advance.  We 
PAY  ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES— YOU  UNLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if  everfflUbg 
is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.    We  WANT  YOUR  TRADE— WE'LL  HELP  YOU  E A  . 
YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE  THAN  I  LEASE  YOl  . 

Mail  us  your  carpenter  s  list  and  get  0,1}  U   FREE   ESTIMATE— WRITE  TODAY. 


CUIOU  &  LEDW.IC+H 


I02I  N.  19—  ST. 


O  MA-HA  ,  fNl 


Factory 
Price 


Saves  You 


Every  style  of  vehicle  and  harnes 
lor  every  purpose  of  pleasure  and' 
business.    Many  new  style 
and  big  improvements  in 
1914  line.    40  years  of 
success   selling  dir 
proves  quality  and 
big  savings. 

Large  New 
Book— FREE 

Handsomely  illustrated.    Let  us  send  you  a  copy 
and  quote  prices  that  will  surprise  and  please. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,   Elkhart,  Indiana 


Our  10,000-Mile  Tests 


Reo  the  Fifth 

Is  built  on  a  chassis  which  we 
have  kept  running  for  three  years 
in  test  cars. 

The  test  cars  are  kept  running 
at  high  speed  on  rough  roads. 
They  are  run  night  and  day  up  to 
10,000  miles.  Then  we  take  them 
apart  and  inspect  them. 

We  require  that  vital  parts,  after 
10,000  miles,  shall  remain  about  as 
good  as  new. 

To  insure  this,  all  our  steel  is 
made  to  formula  and  each  lot  is 
analyzed  twice.  Our  gears  are 
tested  in  a  SO-toncrushing  machine. 
Our  springs  are  tested  for  100,000 
vibrations. 

Each  driving  part  must  stand  a 
test  for  at  least  50  per  cent  over- 


capacity. After  radical  tests  we 
take  apart  each  engine  and  inspect 
it. 

We  use  IS  roller  bearings — 190 
drop  forgings.  We  use  a  very 
costly  clutch  to  avoid  clashing 
gears.  And  our  gear  shifting  is 
done  by  moving  a  small  rod  three 
inches. 

Takes  Six  Weeks 

It  takes  six  weeks  to  build  this 
car  as  we  build  it.  And  it  adds 
one-fourth  to  the  necessary  cost  of 
each  car. 

But  the  result  is  a  car  to  keep. 
Year  after  year  it  stays  new.  And 
you  save  trouble,  save  upkeep, 
save  repairs.  Mr.  R.  E.  Olds 
builds  every  car  as  though  he  built 
it  for  himself. 


Now  $220  Less 

This  year's  Reo  the  Fifth  sells 
for  $220 less  than  last year'smodel, 
equipped  with  electric  starter. 
This  saving  results  from  confining 
our  output  for  years  to  this  single 
chassis.  Now  all  the  special  ma- 
chinery has  been  charged  against 
previous  output. 

Yet  this  season's  model  with  the 
new  streamline  body,  is  the  hand- 
somest that  ever  went  from  our 
factory.     And  the  best  equipped. 

You  men  who  buy  a  car  to  keep 
want  a  car  like  this.  It  marks  the 
best  that  Mr.  Olds  can  do  after  27 
years  of  car  building.  The  demand 
for  this  car,  almost  every  mouth, 
far  exceeds  our  output. 

Sold  by  a  thousand  dealers.  Ask 
for  our  catalog  and  address  of 
nearest  showroom. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.    Canadian  Price,  $1,575. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

1914  Model 

Now  $1, 1 75  Equipped 


New-Style  Body 
Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 
Electric  Horn 


One-Rod  Control 
35  Horsepower 
Tires  34x4 
Also  Roadster 
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"RANGE  R"  BICYCLE  S 

Are    equipped   with  puncture- 
proof  tlres.lmported  roller  chnlns. 
Imported  English  flangedleprocWeta. 
English  featherweight  eteel  mud 
Ifuards.lmported  Brampton  pedals, 
motor  style  saddles,  bars  and  grips, 
and    other   distinctive  features 
possessed  by  no  other  bicycle. 
Ho  effort  or  expense  has  been 
spared  to  make  the  *'RaTigrerM 
the  World's  Best  Bleyole. 
Improved  factory  methods  and 
preatly  Increased  output  for 
1914  enable  us  to  make  a  mar- 
velous  new  price  offer.  Some- 
thing very  special  to  the  llrst 
purchasers  of  1911  models  In 
each  town.   Write  us  today. 

WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  in  advance,  to 
any  person,  anywhere  In  the 
United  States,  and  prepay  the 
freight*    We  only  ask  you  to 
examine  and  try  the  "Rangrer" 
without  a  cent  expense  to  yourself 
before  you  think  of  buying  any  other  bicycle. 

10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

"Ranger"  bicycle.  Not  a  cent  cost  to  you  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it  after  riding  It  for  10  days  and 
putting  it  to  every  test.  Our  "Ranger**  bicycles  are 
of  such  high  quality,  handsome  appearance  and  low  price 
that  we  are  willing  to  ship  to  you,  prepaid,  for  your 
examination  and  trial,  and  leave  It  entirely  to  you  whether 
you  wish  to  keep  it  or  not. 

I  ttUf  CAPTADY  DDEPTC  0ur  *ront  output, 
LUff  rAUIUm  rnlUCd  perfected  methods  and 
machinery  enable  us  to  offer  you  direct  from  the  factory 
the  best  bicycle  ever  produced  at  a  price  that  will  be  a  reve- 
lation to  you.  Do  not  buy  a  Bicycle  or  a  pair  of  Tires 
until  you  reoelve  our  large  complete  catalog  and  learn  our 
direct  factory  price  and  remarkable  special  offer. 
SECOND-HAND  BICYCLES— a  limited  number  taken  in 
trade  by  our  Chicago  retail  stores  will  be  closed  out  at  once, 
at  $3  to  $8  each.   Descriptive  bargain  list  free. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED  locality  to  ride  and 

exhibit  a  sample  19U  ''Ranger**  bicycle  furnished  by  us. 
In  your  spare  time  you  can  take  many  orders  for  our 
bicycles,  tires  and  sundries.  Write  at  once  for  our 
large  Catalog  and  a  remarkable  special  proposition  we 
will  make  you  on  the  first  1914  models  going  to  your  town. 
TIDCC  rear  wheelswlth  coaster  brake,  inner  tubes, 
I  lUCvf  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts,  repairs  and  every- 
thing In  the  bicycle  line  at  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
wait— write  today  for  large  catalog  containing  a  great 
fund  of  interesting,  useful  bicycle  information.  It  only 
costs  a  postal  to  get  everything.   Write  it  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  R 1 86  CHICAGO 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  (jet  $100  to  1150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  going  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars- 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
2S52  North  20th  Street  OMAHA.  NEB 

Baseball  Outfit  FREE 

PQYS  I  ITere  Is  your 
J!*v  L3j  chance  to  get 

a  fine  baseball  outfit,  consisting 
of  complete  suit,  including  shirt, 
pants,  cap  and  belt,  good  quality, 
extra  well  sewed,  or  combination 
of  big  catcher's  mitt,  fielder's 
glove,  catcher's  mask  ( extra 
strong  and  durable  )  and  rubber 
center  ball,  big  league  style,  or 
fine  chest  protector.  Will  Not 
Cost  One  Cent.  Send  your 
name  and  we  will  send  you  8 
set  of  our  fine  pictures  to  dispose 
of  at  25  cents  each.  Send  ua  the 
$2  you  collect  and  for  your 
trouble  will  Bend  you  outfit  as 
described.  WKITE  TODAY 
for  pictures.  No  barm  done. 
I  take  back  what  you  can't  sell. 

M.  0.  Seitz,3M  81  Chicago 


Onion  Sefs,  Chicag0 


I  gardens  grow 
for  all  America.  They  are  small, 
I  dry  and  hard.   Red,  White  and 
I  Yellow.  These  grown  from  our 
!  own  seed  produce  Green  Onions 
and  later  large  table  Onions. 
We  supply  by  Quart,  Peck, 
Bushel  or  Carload.  Sample  pint 
postpaid  20  cents,  with  160-page  Catalogue. 

VAUCHAN'S  8EED  STORE,   31  Welt  Randolph  Stroot,  ClIlCAdO 

40  ACRES 

(rrpHHiv**,  American  ana  othor  best 

c  u  rlH  iirtTM.     <*et  llfMillultlted 

offer  for  testing.  Sond  uh  KJo 
for  mailing  expense,  and  wo 
will  scad  you  '.  lilffh  cjuullty 
everln-iirliiic  plants  (worth  $1) 
und  Kuarantoo  them  to  fruit  nil 
Hummer  und  fall,  or  money 
refunded.  Ontnloxue  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  write  today. 
THE  GABDNEB  NURSERY  CO. 

Bo*  12|  OSAGE,  (OW4 


PEACHBLOW  POTATOES 

Early  Ohio*.  Cobblora,  nil  the  best  ylelders.  Pure 
northern  ffenulne  Hed  Ktver  stock.  Grown  Irom  special 
heavy  yielding  seed,  free  from  blight  or  scab.  Guaran- 
teed b«st  seed  slock.  Write  today  for  our  70-page  cata- 
log .in. I  circular  on  Potato  Growing.  Double  your  yields 
and  profits.  One  customer  made  $225  an  acre.  Write 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,    Boa  aft]     CLARINDA,  IOWA 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
much  more  valuahle  advertising 
upace  ia  in  a  publication  that  re- 
fuses to  accept  advertisements  meant 
to  deceive  and  defraud  its  readers? 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


A  Boy's  Mother 

Mv  mother,  she's  so  good  to  me, 
'Ef  I  was  as  good  as  I  could  be, 
I  couldn't  be  as  good— no,  sir! 
Can't  any  boy  be  as  good  as  her! 

She  loves  me  when  I'm  glad  or  mad; 
She  loves  me  when  I'm  good  or  bad; 
And  what's  the  funniest  thing,  she  says 
She  loves  me  when  she  punishes. 

I  don't  like  her  to  punish  me. 
That  don't  hint;  but  it  hurts  to  see 
Her  cryin'— nen  I  cry,  an'  nen 
We  both  cry— an'  be  good  again. 

She  loves  me  when  she  cuts  an'  sews 
My   little  cloak   an'   Sunday  clo'es; 
An'  when  my  pa  comes  to  tea. 
She  loves  him  most  as  much  as  me. 

She  laughs  an'  tells  him  all  T  said 
An'  grabs  me  up  an'  pats  my  head; 
An'  I  hug  her,  an'  hug  my  pa. 
An'  love  him  purf  nigh  much  as  ma. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

The  Editor's  Corner 

As  usual,  we  have  numbers  of  let- 
ters from  our  young  people,  and 
some  are  the  kind  that  make  us  feel 
pretty  good  and  some  are  the  kind 
that  do  not.  For  instance,  a  very 
polite  letter  from  a  boy  who  won  a 
prize,  telling  us  how  much  he  liked 
his  book  and  that  he  expects  to  write 
more  stories,  is  one  of  the  letters  we 
like  to  get.  Another  is  from  a  little 
girl  who  says  she  wrote  her  story 
entirely  without  help  and  would 
rather  not  get  a  prize  than  to  get  it 
unfairly.  We  are  glad  to  say  most 
of  you  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 
Unfortunately,  this  little  girl's  story 
did  not  get  the  prize  or  even  get 
printed.  But  you  would  often  be 
surprised  to  know  how  near  some 
stories  come  to  getting  printed.  If 
you  did,  you  would  often  not  get  dis- 
couraged as  easily  as  some  do. 

Among  the  other  kind  of  letters  is 
one  from  a  little  girl  who  has  sent 
in  a  number  of  stories,  mostly  either 
copied  or  re-written  from  books  she 
has  read.  She  has  written  us  once 
or  twice  asking  us  to  send  her  a 
book.  Now  she  writes  that  if  we 
don't  send  her  a  book  she  will  tell 
Uncle  Sam.  Who  Uncle  Sam  is  we 
do  not  know,  but  we  hope  whoever 
she  tells  will  explain  to  her  that  if 
she  is  to  receive  a  book  she  must 
write  a  story  entirely  original  and 
that  it  must  be  the  best  story  re- 
ceived by  us  during  the  week. 

One  young  author  says:  "Hoping 
to  get  an  answer  from  you  as  soon 
as  you  get  my  story."  Isn't  that  ex- 
pecting a  good  deal  of  us?  When 
you  look  at  the  list  of  additional 
stories,  and  think  how  many  letters 


that  would  mean  writing  each  week, 
you  really  would  not  expect  us  to  do 
that,  would  you?  Then  another  lit- 
tle girl  says  she  will  not  be  angry 
if  her  story  is  not  printed,  but  will 
write  again,  trying  harder  than  ever. 
We  are  glad  she  will  try  again,  but 
why  should  she  even  think  of  being 
angry?  There  is  nothing  personal 
about  the  awarding  of  the  prizes. 
We  send  a  book  to  the  writer  of  the 
best  story  and  print  others  we  think 
may  be  of  greatest  interest  to  our 
readers.  This  is  one  of  the  many 
places  where  keeping  one's  temper 
is  the  only  reasonable  thing  to  do. 
Your  stories  are  always  welcome, 
and  will  be  printed  if  we  think  they 
are  better  written  and  more  inter- 
esting than  others. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
A  Trip  to  Niagara 

By  Elaiza  Sisneros,  Aged  14,  East 
Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 
Last  year  I  started  i  in  August  for 
Niagara  Falls.  First  I  went  to  Cleve- 
land, O.,  and,  having  a  wait  of  four 
hours  there,  I  spent  my  time  in  wad- 
ing and  playing  in  sand  on  the 
beach.  At  8  o'clock  we  went  to  the 
boat  station  and  got  our  baggage. 
Then  we  went  on  deck,  where  a 
strange  sight  met  our  eyes.  It  was 
a  very  large  boat,  the  largest  I  had 
ever  seen.  We  got  on  board,  and  after 
cleaning  up — for  we  were  very  dirty 
— went  to  supper.  The  saloon  was 
under  the  deck  and  we  could  see  the 
water  splashing  through  the  little 
glass  windows.  The  boat  didn't  rock 
at  all,  as  I  had  expected,  but  once 
or  twice  our  chairs  nearly  tipped 
with  us. 

After  eating  we  explored  the  boat. 
The  lower  deck  was  the  saloon;  on 
the  next  deck  were  the  sleeping 
rooms.  We  saw  the  engines,  which 
were  immense,  and  then  we  went  on 
deck.  We  had  been  out  there  for 
about  half  an  hour,  when  we  heard 
some  music,  and,  going  to  the  par- 
lor, found  they  were  playing  the 
victrola.  We  listened  a  while  and 
then  we  went  to  bed. 

When  we  awoke  in  the  morning 
we  dressed  quickly  and,  going  to  the 
deck,   found   we  were   pulling  into 
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Buffalo  harbor.  Soon  a  very  small 
tug  boat  came  out  and  tugged  us  in. 
We  got  off  and  got  on  an  interurban 
car  and  rode  to  Niagara  Falls.  We 
went  to  the  hotel  and  after  putting 
out  suit  cases  in  our  rooms  went  out 
to  see  the  falls. 

We  could  hear  them  roaring  for 
blocks,  and  on  arriving  found  them 
beautiful.  I  took  a  picture  of  them, 
but,  as  I  had  no  finder  on  my  cam- 
era, I  only  got  the  top.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  every  time  I  went 
near  them  it  made  me  tremble. 
When  I  got  a  fi  r  for  my  camera 
I  got  some  very  good  pictures.  We 
took  a  good  ride  and  it  certainly 
was  beautiful,  even  if  I  did  think  we 
were  going  to  tip  over.  We  stayed 
a  week  and  then  came  home. 

Note— Lest  there  may  be  some  misun- 
derstanding among  children  who  are  not 
used  to  terms  used  on  the  water,  we 
want  to  explain  that  "saloon"  is  a  word 
used  on  board  boats  for  dining  room. 
This  is  a  very  well  told  and  interesting 
story.  We  wish  one  of  the  photographs 
mentioned  had  been  sent  with  it. 

(Honorable  Mention) 
Story  of  a  Horse 
By  Wesley  Mansfield,  Aged  13,  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  Ia. 

I  am  a  horse.  I  was  born  in  a 
large  pasture.  My  mother  was  a 
black  pony.  When  I  was  a  year  old 
my  owner  gave  me  to  his  little  son, 
Willie.  Thev  took  me  to  pasture  the 
next  summer.  In  the  middle  of  the 
summer  I  got  my  foot  cut  on  a  wire 
fence.  Willie's  father  came  and  got 
me  and  took  me  home.  I  became 
very  tame  and  would  eat  out  of  Wil- 
lie's hands. 

When  I  was  3  years  old  they 
broke  me  to  ride  and  drive.  Willie 
and  I  had  many  good  times  together. 
Willie  lived  about  two  miles  from 
the  school  house.  When  I  was  a  4- 
year-old  Willie  rode  me  to  school. 

The  next  year  Willie  got  sick  and 
his  father  had  to  take  him  to  a  dif- 
ferent climate.  They  sold  me  to  a 
young  man.  He  was  a  good  man, 
only  he  drank.  One  night  he  tied  me 
to  a-  post  in  town  and  left  me  out 
in  the  cold  all  night,  and  this  was 
not  the  only  time  he  left  me  out  in 
the  cold.  He  had  no  respect  for  me 
or  anyone  else  when  he  was  drunk, 
but  he  was  very  kind  to  me  when  he 
was  sober.  Many  times  he  made  me 
run  all  the  way  home.  I  don't  see 
why  men  drink,  because  it  makes 
them  cruel  to  their  animals  and 
their  fellow  men. 

But  Willie  has  come  back  and 
owns  me  now.  I  am  getting  old,  but 
Willie  will  keep  me  through  my  old 
age. 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
I  hi.;  picture.  Each  of  the  two  children 
writing  the  best  one  will  receive  a 
book  at-,  a  prize.  Make  it  bright  and 
original.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 
that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all 


considered,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  verse,  in  awarding  prizes. 
Verses  must  be  addressed  to  Picture 
Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  April  25.  An- 
swers to  Contest  No.  1  1  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue. 


Additional  Stories 

Esther  Kruse,  Boeltts,  Neb.;  Beatrice 
Sartorius,  Wynot,  Neb.;  Elsie  Korfhage, 
Leigh,  Neb.;  Ruby  Robinson,  Primrose 
Neb.;  Ruby  Wolfender,  Ansley.  Xe'i. ; 
Madge  Roberts.  Rose  Hill,  la  :  Viola 
Uossback,  Akron.  Ia.;  Marion  Clark,  Tor- 
l-ill,  Ia;  Vera  Mallonee.  Bagley.  Ia. ;  Bes- 
sie Strasser.  Loup  City,  Ia.;  {Catherine 
Erpalding,  Pringle,  S.  D. ;  Clara  Larson. 
Strandbtirg,  S.  D.;  Charley  Kuntz.  Pueblo, 

Colo.;  Louise  and  Annie  Askland.  Es- 
mond, 111.;  Donald  McLeod,  Hawthonu-. 
New ;  Rufina  Reitobcr.  Viola,  Kan  ; 
Olive  and  Ruby  Clark,  Horse  Creek. 
Wyo.;  Frances  Stevens,  Williams,  Ariz.; 
Edna  and  Imogene  Crosby,  Doming,  N. 
M.;  Froebel  Clark.  Schaberg,  Ark.;  Nada 
M  Phillips.  Kilbom  ne.  111.;  Emma  Gobby. 
Rivcrdalo,  Cal 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


A  Legend  of  Character  Building 

Tears  ago,  in  an  ancient  city,  in  a  king- 
dom by  the  sea, 

Two  weavers  sat  at  their  oft-used  looms, 
each  weaving-  a  tapestry, 

Weaving  with  threads  the  thoughts  they 
had  into  a   picture  strange, 

Making  a  wonderful  curtain  there  that 
time  alone  could  change. 

One  sat  near  a  wide-open  window,  where 

gay  sunbeams  warm  and  bright, 
riaved  hide-and-seek  o'er  the  casement 

with  fantastic  shapes  and  light, 
Or  danced   o'er   the   little   strip   of  land 

that  lav  twixt  the  house  and  sea 
Pied   with   a  hundred  daisy  blooms,  all 

nodding  cheerily. 

The  other  had  pulled    his   mystic  loom 

away  from  the  light  and  cheer, 
To  a  spot  that  lay  in  the  shadow,  with 

outlook  bleak  and  drear; 
Day   after   day   he   sat   and    wove  and 

thought  of  self  alone, 
Till  in  the  pictured  cloth  he  made  his 

very  self  had  grown. 

And  then,   so  runs  the  legend   old,  the 

king  came  bv  that  way. 
Heard  of  the  wonderful  weavers  and  the 

cloth  thev  had  made  for  aye; 
Stopped  to  gaze  on  the  pattern,  but  a 

look  so  strange  to  see 
Came  over  the  face  of  the  leader  so  kind 

as  he  gazed  at  the  tapestry. 

Then,  seizing  them  both  in  his  out- 
stretched hand,  the  king  cried  loud 
and  clear, 

"Listen  my  children  to  what  I  say,  heed 
it,  but  have  no  fear; 

As  these  weavers  have  spun  their  cur- 
tains,  wonderful,   rich  and  rare, 

You  spin  by  the  things  you  think  of  the 
threads  of  your  character." 

"And  he  who  thinks  of  beautiful  things 

and  loves  the  pure  and  true. 
Shall  weave  a  life  that  will  correspond; 

your  threads  are  the  things  you  do. 
Whatever  you  think  or  do,  whatever  you 

hear  or  see, 
Determines  the  person  you  are.  at  last, 

and  fathoms  vour  destiny." 

-^Myrtle  B.  Carpenter. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Little  Grace  and  her  mother  were 
out  to  "tea"  and  Grace  asked  for 
more  bread  and  butter. 

"Why,  Grace,"  said  her  mother 
surprised.  "You  never  eat  bread 
and  butter  at  home."  I 

"I  know  it,"  answered  the  small 
lady,  "but  Mrs.  Price  makes  suc'.i 
nice,  thin  bread.  It  just  goes  right 
down." 

Mrs.  Price  did  not  make  a  bit  bet- 
ter bread  than  Grace's  mother,  but 
she  cut  it  thin,  buttered  it  evenly 
for  the  little  girl  and  made  it  look 
so  tempting  that,  as  the  child  said, 
"it  just  went  right  down."  Not  all 
people  like  their  bread  cut  very 
thin,  but  one  always  likes  it  cut 
evenly  and  neatly,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  much  difference  such 
things  make.  There  never  seems  to 
be  so  much  of  something  that  is 
served  temptingly,  it  melts  away  so 
fast. 

For  instance,  the  potatoes.  When 
they  are  served  just  as  they  come 
from  the  kettle  in  which  they  are 
boiled,  one  may'  mash  them  up,  but- 
ter them  and  fix  them  on  the  table, 
but  if  the  cook  mashes  them  thor- 
oughly and  beats  them  to  a  froth, 
with  butter,  salt  and  cream,  and 
serves  them  in  a  snowy  mound,  with 
little  dabs  of  yellow  butter  on  the 
top,  they  melt  away  like  the  snow 
which  they  resemble.  Perhaps  they 
do  not  taste  so  miuch  better,  but  they 
look  so  pretty  that  you  keep  on 
wanting  to  eat  them. 

For  the  ordinary  hungry  man  or 
boy  it  is  usually  not  necessary  to 
worry  about  making  things  look 
good;  they  are  conscious  of  a  yawn- 
ing cavity  and  only  want  something 
to  fill  it  up  quickly.  The  time  such 
things  as  daintines  >is:nt  is  when 
some  member  of  ths  family  is  not 
feeling  quite  so  well  as  usual,  when 
nothing,  looks  good  to  eat,  and  the 


plate  is  pushed  back  with  the  food 
untouched.  Quite  frequently  this  is 
the  very  time  when  food  is  especially 
needed,  but  not  in  large  quantities, 
and  lumps  of  meat  and  wedges  of 
bread  not  only  fail  to  make  an  ap- 
peal, but  make  the  thought  of  food 
absolutely  repulsive.  At  such  a  time, 
knowing  the  secret  of  attractive 
service  may  make  all  the  diference 
between  recovery  from  an  indisposi- 
tion and  the  beginning  of  illness. 

HOME  EDT~1R. 


Making  Our  Schools  Fit 
am  so  glad  to  see  the  country 
school  question  coming  to  the  front. 
It  is  much  more  important  than  the 
tariff  or  currency  reform  or  the 
trusts.  I  here  set  down  a  few  of  my 
ideas  and  hope  everyone  who  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  them  will  say  so 
and  tell  the  reason  why.  That  is  the 
way  to  start  something,  and  it  is 
surely  time  we  started. 

The  same  methods  will  not  meet 
the  needs  of  different  communities, 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  making  every 
part  of  the  country  do  the  same 
things.  First,  decide  what  is  best  in 
your  own  case  and  then  go  to  work 
and  get  it.  Don't  let  anyone  fool  you 
into  thinking  that  a  bigger  school 
means  a  better  school,  as  the  reverse 
is  often  the  truth.  There  may  be 
cases  where  the  consolidated  schools, 
one  in  each  township,  will  do  good 
work.  They  would  be  impossible 
here.  In  other  cases  I  would  favor 
uniting  two,  three  or  four  districts, 
as  is  most  convenient.  I  think  it  is 
silly  and  cruel  to  send  children  on 
a  long  drive  to  any  school. 

With  us  and  many  others  the  dis- 
trict school  is  like  an  old  garment 
that  needs  to  be  remodeled.  It  has 
cost  a  lot  and  has  plenty  of  good 
material  in  it,  but  it  no  longer  fits. 
You  do  not  throw  such  a  garment 
away- — at  least  I  hope  you  don't;  you 
cut  it  over,  buy  new  trimmings  per- 
haps, and  have  a  little  better  one 
than  you  can  get  in  town. 

I  was  s.o  surprised  to  hear  someone 
say  country  schools  were  "dirty."  I 
had  ten  years'  schooling  in  one  and 
never  found  it  so.  In  sixteen  years 
in  a  small  city  I  was  completely  sick- 
ened by  the  frequent  outbreaks  of 
vice  and  lawlessness  in  their  large 
and  highly  advertised  high  school. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  both  city 
and  country  parents  are  much  too 
careless  and  indifferent,  and  an  over- 
worked teacher  in  a  graded  school 
has  a  poor  chance  to  handle  the  case 
without  their  active  co-operation.  I 
have  seen  both  sidles  and  have  a 
powerful  conviction  that  young  chil- 
dren are  better  off  and  get  a  better 
education  in  a  good,  small  country 
school  near  home.  And  I  say  if  it 
is  not  good  enough  now,  keep  it  and 
work  at  it  until  it  fits. 

About  the  poorest  method  ever 
devised  for  giving  instruction  to 
children  is  to  let  one  teacher  have  a 
large  room  full,  all  about  the  same 
age.  It  is  not  possible  in  any- 
graded  school  I  have  ever  seen  for 
a  teacher  to  give  her  pupils  any  at- 
tention as  individuals.  Question — 
Are  children  "grist"  for  the  school 
machine  to  grind  out,  so  many 
grades  in  so  many  years,  or  are  they 


human  beings  in- need  of  some  train- 
ing for  the  business  of  life? 

If  we  do  not  keep  our  country 
schools  and  make  them  over  until 
they  serve  the  real  needs  of  our 
country  people,  both  young  and  old, 
it  will  be  worse  for  everyone  con- 
cerned, and  that  means  the  whole 
country.  Already  the  cities  are  far 
too  attractive  to  our  young  people. 
Let  us  make  our  schools  the  center 
for  an  attractive  country  life.  We 
can  if  we  try.  C.  L.  D 

Iowa. 


What  Can  Women  Do? 

"Woman's  sphere!"  A  very  com- 
monplace and  every-day  expression 
when  speaking  of  woman's  ability 
and  opportunity  to  make  a  livelihood 
in  the  world  of  business.  Woman's 
sphere  need  not  be  circumscribed  by 
the  kitchen  and  household  duties  un- 
less her  circumstances  and  family 
relationship  have  given  her  these  ob- 
ligations as  the  part  she  is  to  take 
in  making  a  home. 

There  are  thousands  of  ambitious 
women  who  have  their  own  way  to 
make  th-ough  life,  unaided,  unad- 
vised by  anyone  especially  interested 
in  their  success  or  welfare.  What 
can  they  do  as  homesteaders,  as  land 
owners?  Many  of  these  women  have 
ambitions  to  own  land,  realizing  that 
this  is  getting  down  near  to  the 
source  of  all  prosperity,  the  basis  of 
business  activity,  the  foundation  of 
wealth.  Their  ideas  so  far  are  prac- 
tical. How  can  they  make  a  success 
of  this  venture  that  has  practically 
since  the  foundation  of  the  world 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  man  to 
manipulate? 

"Woman  has  in  divers  ways  and 
under  many  embarrassing  circum- 
stances proven  her  ability  to  man- 
age business  and  make  it  a  success. 
If  she  has  the  will  she  can  find  the 
way  to  become  a  land  owner,  and  in 
a  small  way  become  a  producer  of 
crops  and  an  earner  of  a  livelihood, 
independent  of  outside  assistance  or 
the  charity  of  the  world,  the  very 
things  her  ambition  is  striving  to 
ward  off. 

An  acre  of  ground  near  town  or 


city  will,  when  rightly  planned,  pro- 
vide a  good  living  for  any  woman 
whose  ambitions  are  not  too  extrav- 
agant. A  larger  acreage  will  mul- 
tiply these  opportunities,  but  will 
also  increase  labor  and  responsibil- 
ity. Small  fruits,  vegetables,  poul- 
try and  bees  form  an  acre  combina- 
tion that  will  make  a  good  living  for 
any  woman,  and  this  may  be  mainly 
handled  by  her  own  labor.  The 
greatest  source  of  revenue  is  the 
honey  bee,  and  this  demands  but 
small  space  and  no  expense  except 
working  accommodations,  such  as 
hives  for  storage  of  the  nectar  that 
the  bees  go  out  over  the  country  for 
miles  around  and  gather  from  gar- 
den, orchard  and  field. 

For  many  years  there  resided  in 
Columbus,  Neb.,  a  Mrs.  Heater,  a 
woman  of  ambition  and  business  en- 
terprise, who,  for  want  of  diversion, 
decided  on  studying  the  apiarian  in- 
dustry with  this  idea  uppermost  and 
bought  three  or  four  colonies  of  bees 
as  a  basis  of  her  enterprise.  She 
soon  became  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress and  activities  of  her  bees  in  col- 
lecting the  nectar  from  the  fields 
and  orchards.  The  profit  in  bee  cul- 
ture induced  her  to  devote  all  her 
time  to  the  development  of  her 
apiary.  From  her  original  idea  of 
a  matter  of  diversion  she  grew  to  be 
the  largest  producer  of  bees  and 
honey  in  the  state,  producing  honey 
by  the  tons  each  year,  and  selling 
colonies  of  bees  by  the  carload,  un- 
til her  annual  sales  ran  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  She  occupied  with 
her  apiary  one  city  block  of  ground, 
not  to  exceed  an  acre  in  all 

What  this  woman  accomplished  in 
this  particular  line  of  work  only  il- 
lustrates the  possibilities  open  in 
this  branch  of  agricultural  industry 
for  thousands  of  other  women  to 
take  up  and  make  equally  as  great 
a  success.  It  is  comparatively  light 
work.  It  is  in  operation  and  doing 
business  during  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall  seasons,  and  is  idle  and 
resting  during  the  cold  and  disagree- 
able weather  of  winter.  Honey  is 
a  product  that  sells  every  day  in  the 
year.  There  is  more  consumed  now 
than  formerly.  There  is  no  need  of 
fear  of  an  over  supply.  It  deman<! ; 
less  capital  than  any  other  business 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  EIGHTEEN.) 


This  Power  Washer  IsMadeFor^ 
Simple  andEasy  toOperaleJ 


you 


This  "Eclipse"  Power  Washer  has  a  large,  substantially 
built  cypress  tub  which  is  practically  indestructible 
All  metal  parts  subject  to  any  strain  whatever  are  made 
of  malleable  iron.  Fitted  to  this  is  one  of  our  famous 
metal  frame,  ball  bearing  wringers,  absolutely  the  best 
•wrinerer  ever  made.    The  pulley  is  I09j   Inches  in  .!'. 

ter  with  a  2-inch  face  which  will  run 
at  150  to  160  revolutions  per  minute. 

AIRBANKS-MORSE&CQ, 

Reputation  -  Back  of  It . 


Remember  this  machine  has  the  same  quality 
reputation  as  all  Fairbanks-Morse  products. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,   -   Omaha,  Neb. 


AVERAGE  1 7c  A  POUND  FOR  YOUR  HOGS 

Butcher  your  hogs,  cure  your  meat  with  Wright's  Ham  Fickle  and 
smoke  it  with  Wright's  Condensed  Smoke.  Sell  meat  by  i  1 
post  to  city  people.     LET  UNCLE  SAM  BE  YOUR  ERRAND  BOY. 

Wright's  Ham  Fickle,  a  scientific  combinatibn  of  mc.it  curing 
materials  all  lecommended  by  Dept  of  Agriculture.  A  $1.00  box 
cures  a  barrel  of  meat. 

Wright's  Condensed  Smoke,  a  liquid  made  from  hickory  wootl, 
for  smoking  all  meats.  A  75c  bottle  smokes  a  barrel  of  meat.  S';n-1 
names  of  five  neighbors  who  cure  meat  for  Free  Sample  and  Book. 
The  E.  H.  WRIGHT  CO.,  Ltd.  820  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Jims 

[j]!7Trillli7iliMili'  il  

There  are  no  shoes  at 
popular  prices  that  in  any 
way  compare  with  the 
classy  Mayer  Honorbilt 
shoes  for  women.  They 
combine  style, 
refinement, 
comfort  and 
service  to  the 
highest  de- 
gree. 


Style 

Comfort 

Quality 


Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  are 
not  only  fine  looking  but  de- 
pendable for  wear.  *Ehey  are 
"built  on  honor."  The  finest 
upper  leather  is  selected,  and 
the  soles  are  of  special  tan- 
nage —  everything  first  class 
throughout,  If  you  want  the 
dressiest  and  best  wearing 
shoes  obtainable,  demand 
Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes. 

WARNING— Always  be  sure  jid  look 
(or  the  Mayer  name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt 
Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men, 
women  and  children:  Drysoz, 
the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yerma 
Cushion  Shoes  and  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  _ 

MILWAUKEE  M 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Lach 


flONORBILT 


Get  Our  New 

Catalogue 

of  Furniture,  Draperies, 
Rugs  and  Kitchen  Ware. 

With  this  hook  in  your  home 
you  can  buy  by  mail  from  the 
large  assortments  of  Omaha's 
quality  furniture  store  just  as 
well  as  if  you  came  into  the 
store.  We  want  you  to  visit  us 
-when  in  Omaha,  but  in  the 
meantime  write  us  for  the  cata- 
logue. 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co. 

415-17  Soulh  16th  St.,  Omaha. 
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Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will 
DOt  knowingly  accept  for  publication 
any  mlvcHiHiMiiont  lhai  is  meant  to 
•  leccivr  op  mislead  its  readers  in  any 
way.    Kindly  inform  iih  of  any  u(l- 

rertUer  who  doet  noi  <i«»  as  be  ad- 
vertleeg, 


Description  of  Patterns 

6501— Ladies'  Waist— This  model  may  be 
used  either  as  a  shirt-waist  or  as  a  waist 
for  a  costume.  It  has  a  full-length  tuck 
and  a  shorter  one  at  each  side  of  the 
front  closing  and  two  full-length  tucks 
forming  a  panel  in  the  back.  The  neck 
is  low,  the  sleeve  plain  and  there  is  a 
fancy  strap  holding  the  tucks  together  in 
front.  Messaline,  crepe  de  chine.  French 
flannel,  linen  and  other  wash  materials 
can  be  used  for  such  a  bodice.  The  pat- 
tern No.  (1531  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  two 
yards  of  3i;-inch  material. 

r>429 — Ladies'  and  Misses'  Shirt- Waist— < 
Linen,  madras  or  China  silk  can  be  used 
to  make  this  shirt-waist.  It  is  made  per- 
fectly plain.  The  standing  or  rolling  col- 
lar and  long  or  short  sleeves  can  be  used. 
The  pattern  542!)  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  H 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
•inirps  2%  yards  of  30-inch  material. 

fi.r)2B—  Ladles'  Flounce  Skirt— This  model 
frlves  us  the  minaret  style.  It  may  be 
made  with  either  two  flounces  or  three 
These  are  attached  to  a  threc-gore  foun- 
dation and  may  be  of  one  material  or 
may  contrast.  Naturally  a  light-weight 
labile  must  be  selected  in  order  to  avoid 
weight.  Lawn  or  silk  makes  a  good 
foundation,  as  the  outer  skirt  Is  of  cot- 
ton or  woolen  material.    The  pattern  No. 


6326  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  the  foundation  and 
1%  yards  of  54-inch  material. 

6456— Ladies'  Dress— This  model  shows 
the  elegance  of  the  more  simple  styles. 
It  has  a  very  plain  blouse,  with  the  drop 
shoulder  and  plain,  full-length  sleeves. 
The  neck  is  trimmed  with  a  pretty  col- 
lar and  the  closing  is  in  the  front.  The 
skirt  may  be  made  in  one  piece  or  in 
two,  as  preferred.  It  also  closes  in  front. 
Cheviot,  serge,  velveteen,  satin,  messa- 
line and  many  of  the  novelty  woolen 
fabrics  are  suitable  for  a  dress  in  this 
style.  The  pattern  No.  6456  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  three  yards  of  50-inch  ma- 
terial, with  one-half  yard  of  27-inch  silk 
for  the  collar. 

6533  —  Ladles'  Skirt-Serge,  cheviot  or 
broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this 
skirt.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  two  pit  eta 
and  closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front. 
The  high  or  regulation  waistline  can  bo 
used.  The  pattern  6533  is  cut  In  sizes 
22  tci  32  inches  waist  measure-  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  33  or  ♦J-lflCh 
material. 

6520— Hoys'  Dress— This  dress  for  a  vciy 
small  boy  has  a  panel  front  and  I  n  k 
formed  by  outward  turning  tucks  a:  the 
shoulders.  The  neck  is  cut  out  In  front 
to    show    a    V-shaped    shield    and  the 


sleeve  has  a  few  tucks  instead  of  a  cuff 
at  the  wrist.  Gathers  and  a  band  may 
be  substituted.  Wash  materials,  such  as 
linen,  duck,  galatea,  heavy-grade  ging- 
hams and  also  check  and  striped  cheviot 
are  used  for  these  suits.  The  pattern 
No.  6520  is  cut  in  sizes  2  and  4  years. 
Two-year  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36- 
inch  material. 

6 187 — Child's  Dress— Dainty  and  novel, 
this  dress  is  closed  at  the  back  and  is 
plain  in  both  front  and  back,  the  front 
having  a  box  plait  folded  in  at  the 
waistline.  The  sleeve  is  plain  and  is 
full  length  or  shorter,  and  an  orna- 
mental sash  completes  the  frock.  Linen, 
duck,  moire,  cashmere,  cheviot  and 
serge  are  suitable  for  frocks  in  this 
style.  The  pattern  No.  648"  is  cut  in 
sizes  2,  4.  6  and  8  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires l?s  yards  of  44-inch  material. 


W.i'jn  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  r.ame  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Sprains,  Bruises 
Stiff  Muscles 

are  quickly  relieved  by  Sloan's 

Liniment.   Lay  it  on — no  rub- 
bing.   Try  it. 

Ankle  Sprain  and  Dislocated  Hip. 

"  I  sprained  my  ankle  anddislocated 
my  hip  by  falling  out  of  a  third  story 
window.  Went  on  crutches  for  four 
months.  Then  I  started  to  use  your 
Liniment,  according  to  directions.  I 
must  say  it  is  helping  me  wonderfully. 
We  will  never  be  without  Sloan's  Lini- 
ment anymore."— Chat,  Johnson,  Lawton 
Station.  N.  Y. 

SLOANS 
LINIMENT 

Kills  Pain 


Splendid  for  Sprain*. 

"  I  fell  and  sprained  my  arm  a  week 
ago  and  was  in  terrible  pain.  I  could 
not  use  my  hand  or  arm  until  I  applied 
your  Liniment.  I  shall  never  be  with- 
out a  bottle  of  Sloan's  Liniment."— -Mr*. 
H.  B.  Springer.  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

Fine  for  Stiffnen. 

"Sloan's  Liniment  has  done  more 
good  than  anything  I  have  ever  tried 
for  stiff  joints.  I  got  my  hand  hurt  so 
badly  that  I  had  to  stop  work  right  in 
the  busiest  time  of  the  year.  I  thought 
at  first  that  I  would  have  to  have  my 
hand  taken  off,  but  I  got  a  bottle  of 
Sloan's  Liniment  and  cured  my  hand." 
—Wilton  Wheeler,  Morris,  Ala. 


At  all  Dealer*.  25c, 
50c  and  $1.00 

Send  for  Sloan's 
free,  instructive 
book  on  horses, 
cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  Address 


Dr.  EARL  S.  SlOAN.Inc, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 
Chickens.  Ducks. 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also    Incubators,  Supplies,  end  Collie 

Dogs.    Bend  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 

Incubator  t'ataloK  and  Prloe  List. 

M.H.  HINIKER.  Box  58  Mankato.  Minn. 


LEE'S  LICE  KILLER 

Gcrmozone,  Louse  Powder,  Egg  Maker  and 
other  Poultry  remedies  have  a  successful  reputa- 
tion of  twenty  years  behind  them.  They  have 
brought  success  to  thousands  of  poultry  raisers 
and  will  to  you.  Lee's  big  "New  Poultry  Book", 
"Reading  Symptoms  of  Disease"  and  'Poultry 
Pointers"  free  from  all  Lee's  dealers,  or  write 
direct.  The  New  Mandy  Lee  Incubator  is  a  real 
automatic  hatcher.  Write  for  catalogue 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..     .)G1  HARNEY  ST.    OMAHA.  NEB. 


PFILE'S  65  Varieties 

LAND    mill    Water   Fowls.  Farm- 
rulsod  Htock.  with  cats  hi  season. 

.Send  2o  lor  my  valuable  Illustrated  de- 
Hcrliillve  Poultry  Hook  for  1914.  WrlW 
Henry  Pltlc.  Vox  C25      tficcportt  Uk 


March  28,  1914 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay  §ave  All  your 


Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


I  WRITER  in  Successful 
Poultry  Journal  has  these 
trenchant  remarks  to  make 
about  our  meat  supply 
through  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry: 
"The  cattle  industry  is  now  be- 
coming a  matter  of  national  concern. 
Grazing  lands  have  turned  into 
farms,  and  the  herdsman  is  fast  pass- 
ing. Disease  has  made  hog  raising 
precarious.  A  meat-eating  nation  is 
becoming  alarmed.  Where  shall  we 
turn  for  our  meat?  We  answer,  'To 
poultry.' 

"But  how  can  we  hope  to  raise 
poultry  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  meat- 
loving  appetites  of  92,000,000  peo- 
ple? The  present  mortality  of  the 
chick  industry  is  now  66%  per  cent 
of  the  yearly  hatch.  Think  of  that 
loss,  will  you,  out  of  every  hundred 
chicks?  The  turkey  industry  has 
decreased  over  half  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Unless  blackhead  is  checked 
the  zoological  garden  will  contain 
the  last  of  the  rare  turkey.  Leg 
weakness  in  ducks,  cholera  in  chick- 
ens, and  the  poultry-raising  public 
gets  disheartened. 

"Andl  yet,  despite  th^  big  loss,  the 
poultry  industry  stands  today  greater 
than  cattle  and  hogs,  -wheat  or  cot- 
ton, and  pushes  close  to  King  Corn. 
And  now  how  can  this  great  indus- 
try be  assisted,  be  made  to  in- 
crease?" 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  show 
that  of  a  necessity  to  the  public  the 
greater  part  of  that  66  per  cent 
could  be  saved  if  strong  effort  be 
put  forth  to  discover  some  solution 
of  these  principal  diseases  that  lay 
hold  of  the  fowls,  and  quite  often 
in  spite  of  the  best  of  care. 

The  old  hatrket  remedy  was  the 
best  in  the  past,  but  it  is  a  poor 
remedy.  A  better  one  should  be 
sought.  Here  we  have  the  blackhead 
in  turkys,  the  cholera  in  both  small 
and  adult  chicks,  lameness  in  ducks, 
and  really  microscopic  examination 
shows  them  in  most  instances  to  be 
products  of  the  same  destroyer — a 
certain  bacterium  that  takes  on  a 
slight  difference  in  form,  according 
to  the  fowl  it  attacks.  Specialize  the 
search  for  this  particular  enemy, 
learn  the  best  plan  to  destroy  it 
without  destroying  the  poultry  at 
the  same  time,  and  shut  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  66  per  cent  loss. 


Turkeys 

While  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
disease,  well  set  in  the  soil  of  many 
farms,  is  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  turkey  raising,  yet  I  am  sure 
there  is  at  least  one  other  factor  at 
work  in  making  the  industry  a  par- 
tial failure,  at  least  in  many  neigh- 
borhoods, and  this  factor  is  the 
knowledge  that  one  fertilization  is 
sufficient  to  fertilize  all  the  eggs  of 
one  laying,  and,  in  fact,  even  far 
into  the  next  in  instances,  and  so 
because  of  this  many  persons  simply 
keep  a  couple  or  a  few  more  hens, 
depending  upon  the  males  in  their 
neighbor's  flocks  to  provide  the  fer- 
tilization, and  in  this  way  the  tur- 
keys have  been  inbred  year  after 
year  until  there  is  neither  vigor  or 
vitality  with  which  to  sustain  life 
and  ward    off    disease.     If  every 


breeder  of  even  a  few  -turkeys  each 
year  would  keep  up  the  vigor  of  his 
flock  by  introducing  strong,  stan- 
dard-bred blood  on  each  side  every 
couple  of  years,  or  even  but  on  one, 
the  male,  there  would  be  more  tur- 
keys raisd. 

Males  and  females  should  be  un- 
related in  domestication,  and  for 
breeding  purposes  they  should  not  be 
under  or  over-sized  for  the  breed — 
medium-sized,  healthy  and  vigorous 
females,  preferably  over  1  year  of 
age. 

From  the  middle  of  March  to  any 
time  in  April  you  may  expect  the 
turkey  hen  to  begin  laying,  and  if 
she  be  standard  bred  she  should  lay 
not  less  than  three  clutches,  if  not 
allowed  to  brood  the  first  two.  If 
the  fertilization  was  perfect,  every 
egg  should  hatch  a  live  bird;  if  not, 
there  may  be  none  hatch.  This  last 
is  why  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  too 
many  male  birds  with  the  flock. 
Prom  six  to  ten  hens  is  the  number 
thought  best  for  each  male.  There 
are  instances  where  twenty  and  even 
more  hens  have  been  kept  with  one 
male,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  thrust  this 
if  hatching  eggs  are  on  sale  from  the 
flock.  If  more  than  one  male  is  kept 
in  the  flock,  unless  they  are  on  wide 
range,  one  male  should  be  penned 
while  the  other  is  with  the  flock. 

Breeding  turkeys  will  bear  con- 
finement quite  well,  and  if  you  want 
them  to  stay  close  at  home  while 
laying  they  can  be  kept  in  a  reason- 
able-sized inclosure  at  least  until  the 
laying  for  the  day  is  over.  If  the 
turkeys  will  not  lay  in  a  barrel  that 
you  have  turned  down,  but  determine 
their  nest  must  be  out  where  the 
eggs  may  be  broken  or  disturbed, 
try  turning  over  the  nest  a  tent-like 
enclosure  made  of  light  boards.  Old 
chicken  hens  make  the  best  mothers 
for  the  young  turkeys,  but  they 
must  be  entirely  free  from  lice. 
Turkey  coops  should  be  placed  as 
far  as  possible  from  where  young 
chicks  that  have  had  white  diarrhoea 
have  been  raised. 


Sick  Pigeons 

J.  L.,  Nebraska:  Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  my  pigeons? 
They  seem  out  of  sorts  and  do  not 
c-at  as  well  as  they  should,  and  the 
squabs  are  poor.  How  much  should 
one  pigeon  consume  in  a  day,  and  do 
the  Homers  bear  confinement  as 
well  as  other  kinds,  and  as  long? 

Answter — Do  you  keep  them  in 
plenty  of  grit  and  salt-cat  and  fresh 
water?  For  lack  of  appetite  the 
lack  of  these  three  may  be  alto- 
gether responsible.  If  they  have 
these  at  hand  always,  then  for  the 
"off"  condition  try  feeding  them 
some  hemp  seed,  and  with  this  also 
try  precipitated  chalk  in  their  drink- 
ing water  for  another  help  in  getting 
rid  of  the  indigestion. 

If  you  have  some  pretty  bad  cases, 
take  these  away  from  the  other  pig- 
eons and  try  doctoring  them  in  a 
room  to  themselves.  The  Homer  is 
thought  to  bear  confinement  best  of 
all  pigeons.  And  it  ought  to  bear  it 
from  five  to  six  years,  as  that  is 
about  the  limit  of  their  usefulness 
as  breeders. 


The  annual  loss  of  younff  chicks  in  the  United  States  is  staggering. 
More  than  one-half  the  yearly  hatch  die  before  reaching  pullet 
age — die  through  leg  weakness,  gapes  and  indigestion.  Talk  about 
conservation— think  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  poultry  raisers 
could  save  by  saving  most  of  these  chicks. 
Yea,  saost  of  them  can  be  saved — saved  by  starting  them  oa 


Right  from  the  very  first  feed.  During  my  25  years'  experience  as 
a  doctor  of  medicine  a  veterinary  scientist  and  a  successful  poultry 
raiser,  I  discovered  that,  by  using  a  certain  nerve  tonic  and  appe- 
tizer, legweakntsscoald  beabsolutelyovercome.-thatXhe  useof  another 
certain  chemical  that  is  readily  taken  up  by  the  blood  would  cure 
gapes,  by  causing  the  worms  in  the  windpipe  (the  cause  of  gapes) 
to  let  go  their  hold  and  helping  the  chick  throw  them  off.  By  com- 
bining these  same  ingredients  with  bitter  tonics  and  laxatives,  I 
found  that  I  could  control  and  invigorate  the  chick's  digestion. 
My  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  helps  put  stamina  into  the  chick,  strength- 
ens and  cleanses  its  system  and  sends  it  along  the  road  to  maturity, 
hardy  and  robust  Most  of  the  biggest  poultry  farms  in  the  United 
States,  where  chicks  are  hatched  out  by  the  thousand  every  day 
during  hatching  season,  feed  my  Pan-a-ce-a  regularly. 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  is  the  result  of  my  successful  poultry 
experience  and  scientific  research  in  poultry  culture — there  is  no 
guesswork  about  it.  Ingredients  printed  on  every  package.  Now 
listen  to  this 


You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  of  your  dealer.  If  it  does  not 
help  your  chicks  grow,  keep  them  well,  make  your  poultry  healthy 
and  your  hens  lay,  he  is  authorized  to  refund  your  money ;  you 
can't  possibly  lose — Pan-a-ce-a  must  pay  or  you  get  your  money 
back.  Costs  a  penny  a  day  to  feed  30  fowl.  1H  lbs.  25c ;  6  lbs.  60c ; 
25-1  b.  pail  $2.50.  Except  in  Canada  and  the  far  West  Buy  of  your 
dealer-  -Pan-a-ce-a  is  never  sold  by  peddlers. 


Dr.  Hess 

Stock  Tonic 

Your  stock  need  thU 
tonic  now  to  harden 
and  condition  them  aft- 
er the  confined  heavy 
feeding  of  winter. 
There's  nothing  better 
to  put  horses  in  trim  for 
hard  spring  and.  sum- 
mer work.  Milch  cows 
need  it  badly  Just  now 
to  prepare  them  for  the 
heavy  milking  season 
ahead.  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Ton|c  makes  all  stock 
healthy— keeps  them 
toned  up  and  expels 
worms.  Sold  under 
money-back  guarantee. 
25-lb.  pail  $1.80;  100-lb. 
sack  $5;  smaller  pack- 
ages as  low  as  50c.  Ex- 
cept in  Canada,  the  far 
West  and  the  South. 
Send  2c.  for  my  nea 
free  Stock  Tonic  book 

Dr.  Hess 
Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  oa  poultry  and  »}\ 
farm  stock.  Dost  the  hens 
and  chicks  with  II.  sprinkle 
It  on  the  roosts,  In  thecracks 
or  If  kept  In  the  dust  bath 
the  bens  will  distribute  It. 
Also  destroys  bugs  on  cu- 
cumber, squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbaee  wormi,  etc  , 
slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc. 
Comes  In  handy  sifting  top 
can?.  I  lb.  tic;  t  lbs.  *0c. 
Except  In  Canada  and  tba 
fax  West,  I  guarantee  It. 


S  I  1VI  PLI  CITY 


Combined 
HATCHER  AND  BROODER 

is  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  Hatcher  on 
the  market.  Easy  and  simple  to  operate.  Sold 
on  a  positive  guarantee.  Write  for  Circular. 
Thousands  of  pleased   customers  everywhere. 

Mfg.  by  INDIA  NAPOUS  CORRUGATING  CO. 
878  Drover  Street,                     Indianapolis,  Indiana 
V   J 


SELLING  EGGS  BY  CO-OPERATION 

EGGS  from  select  pure- 
bred stock :  B.  Rocks. 
W.  Rocks,  B.  Orpingtons. 
W.  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown 
leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes. 
S.  L*.  Wyandottes.  Light 
.Brahmas,  Blk.  Langshanij 
and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Red-. 
Eggs  fresh,  fertile,  from 
farms  where  only  one 
breed  is  kept.  Sent  pre- 
paid by  parcel  post  to  an\ 
address  In  C.  S.,  15  egss 
for  $1.  or  100  for  {6. 
Tour  check  with  exchange  accepted. 
Norfolk  Breeders'  Co-Operative  Assn.  .Norfolk, Neb 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  of  1619 
Main  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  la  giving  away  free 
a  valuable  book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and 
How  to  Cure  It."  This  book  contains  scientific 
facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells  how  to  prepare 
a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this  terrible 
disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent 
of  every  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  write 
Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  book*. 


'quick  from 
Minneapolis, 
Buffalo,  Kansas' 
City  or  Racine 

are  better.  Satisfaction  guaran 
teed.  Write  for  book  today  or 
Bend  price  now  and  save  time. 

Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 
BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Box  17  Racine,  Wis. 


.55  Still  Buys 

.  World's  Champion 

140-Egg Incubator 

 Double  cases  all  over*  best 

copper  tank;  nursery,  jelf-rejrulating 
Best  140- chick   hot -water  brooder. 
$4.85.    Ordered  together.  $1  l.SO. 
Freight  Paid  (E.  of  Rockies).  No  ma- 
rines at  any  pri< 


7f 
I' 
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Armn  Fire-dried,  Racked  SEED  CORN  husked 
VL  L  E  1^    before  the  frost,  dried  on  independent 

ullUO  seed  r;u'i<s  witu  air  aiu* stpain  n°;,t-  ^im> 

w*Bta  w  to  grow  because  germ  is  preserved-  Also 
Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Eye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  for 
Catalogue;  it  is  free  and  you  should  have  it.  Address, 

FRED  ECHTENKAMP,  Box  H,  Arlington,  Neb. 
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The  General 
says:" 

The  only  test  of  roofing  is  the 
test  of  time.   This  label  on 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

says  that  Certain-teed  must  give 
you  15  years  guaranteed  service 
at  least.  And  the  biggest  roof- 
ing manufacturers  in  the  world 
are  back  of  that  statement. 
The  Certain-teed  label  protects 
the  dealer  who  sells,  as  well  as 
the  farmer  who  buys. 

Your  dealer  can  furnisn  Certain-t^J 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  t>y 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  world  8 
largest  roofing  manufacturers,  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.,     -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing*. 


Huber  "Fifteen-Thirty" 
Farmer's  Gas  Tractor 

A  two-cylinder  opposed  engine.  Uses 
gasoline  or  kerosene.  Outfit  is  the 
lightest  for  power  produced. 

Get  the  most  profit  and  pleasure  out 
of  your  farming  by  using  one  of  these 
Tractors.  You  will  save  on  expense 
and  do  your  work  oetter  and  quickc. 

Ask  for  descriptive  literature. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  C0./„^r6hS^ 


4Q0,00a 

Settlers1 
aTYeeir 

Immigration  figures  show  that  the  population 
of  Canada  Increased  during  1913.  by  theaddltlon 
of  400.000  new  settlers  from  the  United  StateB 
and  Europe.  Most  of  these  have  gone  on  farms 
In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Lord  William  Percy,  an  English  Nobleman 
says; 

"The  possibilities  aDd  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Canadian  West  are  bo  Infinitely  greater 
than  those  which  exist  In  Kngland,  that  It 
seems  absurd  to  think  that  people  should  be 
Impeded  from  coming  to  the  country  where 
they  can  most  easily  and  certainly  Improve 
their  position." 

New  districts  are  being  opened  np, 
which  will  make  accessible  a  great 
number  of  homesteads  In  districts 
especially  adapted  to  mixed  farm- 
lng  and  grain  raising.  , 

For  illustrated  literature  and 
reduced  railway  rates,  apply  to 
Huperlntendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  ( 'anuda.  or  to  the 
Canadian  Government  Agent. 

■  W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Buitding,  Omaha,  Neb. 


IN    SOUTH-CENTRAL  MONTANA. 

260,000  head  of  sheep,  some  cattle,  and 
200,000  acres  of  our  choicest  ranches  ar.> 
now  oifYrer]  lor  sale  In  tracts  from  40  to 
in, min  a, ns  on  five  lo  ton  years'  time  at 
<i%  Interest,  price  $KO0  up.  Will  pay  25  to 
60%  yearly  on  investment.  We  must  cut 
down  our  stock  operations.  Homestead- 
ers took  50%  of  our  out-sldc  ranges  in  the 
past  four  years.  Ours  is  choice  land, 
chosen  when  Montana  was  a  baby.  You 
can  buy  this  land  as  you  desire,  fullly 
ci|ijli>|)ed,  with  stock  or  without.  Will  mib- 
dlvlde  some  of  It  and  sell  parts  best  for 
hay  and  grain,  Irrigated  or  unlrrlgatcd. 
Can  locate  you  near  Helena,  Hozeman, 
l.i  wiston,  Great  Falls,  Livingston,  lilll- 
ii, r  or  Mllori.  on  tin-  N.  I'.,  C.  N.,  II.  I', 
or  .Mil  wanker"  railroads.  Good  schools, 
churches  and  markets.  Agents  wanted. 
I  or  iia rf bnbi r«  write  Department  0. 
MONTANA  RANCHES  COMPANY. 
Helena.  Montana. 


Highest  Copper  Mines  in  World 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


ERRO  DE  PASCO,  Peru— I  have 
come- to  the  top  of  the  Andes  to 
tell  you  about  the  greatest  cop- 
per mines  of  this  continent. 
They  lie  here  on  the  roof  of  the 
world— more  than  1,200  miles  south  of  the 
Panama  canal  and  something  like  3,000 
miles  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  They 
are  about  200  miles  east  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  3,000-odd  miles  from  the  Atlan- 
tic. Their  actual  altitude  is  over  14,000 
feet,  and  one  has  to  go  over  a  pass  which 
is  5,665  feet  above  sea  level  to  reach 
them.  I  came  here  by  the  Central  rail- 
way of  Peru.  This  brought  me  over  the 
Andes  and  down  to  the  12,000-foot  level  at 
the  town  of  Oroya.  There  I  got  the  Cerio 
de  Pasco  railroad  and  climbed  up  the 
plateau  to  where  I  now  am. 

Cerro  de  Pasco  is  the  highest  mining 
town  of  the  world.  It  is  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  above  Leadville,  and  almost 
twice  as  high  as  Mexico  City.  There  are 
peaks  near  it  which  are  20.000  feet  high, 


pered  with  holes  that  one  would  hardly 
dare  to  go  about  alone  after  dark.  The 
native  miners  do  their  work  in  the  old 
fashioned  way.  They  dig  out  the  best 
ore  with  picks  and  carry  it  up  ladders 
in  rawhide  sacks  on  their  backs.  I  saw 
many  piles  of  such  ore  as  I  rode  through 
the  city.  An  Indian  will  carry  from  sixty 
to  eighty  pounds  at  a  load  and  they  are 
now  bringing  the  ore  out  upon  ladders 
from  a  depth  of  300  feet. 

Ore  Now  Mostly  Copper 

The  ore  taken  out  by  the  Indians  is  now 
largely  copper,  although  most  of  it  carries 
more  or  less  silver.  The  real  value  of  the 
mines  is  in  the  copper,  the  ore  containing 
more  and  mora  copper  as  the  mining  goes 
down.  The  silver,  which  near  the  sur- 
face often  assayed  100  ounces  to  the  ton, 
has  gradually  fallen  in  quality  until  it  is 
now  less  than  ten.  All  of  the  ore,  how- 
ever, has  more  or  less  gold  and  silver  in 
it  and  the  American  company  finds  that 


American    Headquarters    in  Cerro— Miners  Being  Paid  Off 


and  its  surroundings  are  some  of  the 
grandest  on  earth.  The  town  is  right 
over  treasures  of  silver  and  copper  of  in- 
calculable value.  They  have  been  mining 
silver  here  for  300  years,  and  that  metal 
is  almost  played  out.  The  outlook  is  that 
they  will  be  mining  copper  for  100  years 
more,  and  the  copper  mines  are  really 
just  beginning.  Today  the  town  is  like  a 
great  colander,  the  holes  of  which  are 
the  openings  of  mines.  The  Spaniards 
and  Indians  have  been  mining  here  for 
eight  generations  and  now  the  Americans 
have  bought  the  most  valuable  deposits 
and  the  outlook  is  that  they  will  be  min- 
ing for  many  generations  to  come. 

Indian  Makes  Discovery 

The  story  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  dates  back 
to  1630.  At  that  time  an  Indian  who  was 
watching  his  llamas  and  sheep,  had  to 
stay  here  over  night.  He  built  a  fire  on 
the  stones  to  keep  warm  and  when  he 
awoke  in  the  morning  he  found  the  rocks 
specked  with  globules  of  silver  which  the 
fire  had  boiled  out.  This  story  went 
forth  and  as  a  result  something  like 
.iOO.OOO.OOO  ounces  of  silver  have  been  taken 
out  of  these  mines.  They  are  mining 
some  silver  here  now  and  as  I  rnde  on 
mule  back  about  through  the  town  I 
could  see  great  pits  large  enough  to  swal- 
low the  Vatican  at  Rome  or  our  national 
capitol  at  Washington  from  which  that 
ore  had  been  taken.  The  silver  ore 
comes  from  a  yellowish  rock  which  lies 
near  the  surface.  It  disintegrates  easily, 
and  much  of  It  is  taken  out  in  the 
form  of  a  powder. 

The  first  working  was  done  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  used  Indian  slaves  and 
flogged  them  to  keep  them  at  labor. 
Later  on  the  mines  fell  Into  the  hands 
of  Indian  f'holos,  and  when  silver  was 
high  they  were  owned  by  capitalists  who 
paid  I  he  miners  something  like  40  cents 
a  day  lor  twelve  hours'  work,  with  an 
ounce  of  coca  leaves  to  keep  them  hard 
on  the  job.  Today  the  silver  ore  and 
many  of  the  petty  copper  propositions 
are  worked  by  Indians.  Outside  the  Amer- 
ican holdings  there  are  many  small 
mines;  and  the  town  of  30,<mio  Is  so  pep- 


the  costs  of  the  mining  are  paid  by  the 
precious  metals,  the  copper  being  almost 
pure  profit.  The  copper  is  far  richer  than 
that  in  the  mines  of  the  United  States 
from  which  our  great  supplies  come. 

It  was  the  great  copper  value  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  Amer.can  cap- 
italists to  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  today  a 
syndicate  composed  of  some  of  our  rich- 
est men  have  bought  the  mines  here  and 
they  are  operating  them  on  a  scale  such 
as  exists  nowhere  else  on  this  continent. 
Among  the  members  of  the  syndicate  are 
such  men  as  J.  B.  Haggin,  Henry  C. 
Frick,  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Hearst  estate 
and  others.  These  men  have  already 
spent  tens  of  millions  of  dollors  in  de- 
veloping the  property  and  they  have 
mines  here  that  are  worth,  I  am  told, 
at  least  $50,000,000.  The  business  is  not 
a  stock  proposition.  The  shares  are  not 
quoted  on  the  exchange  and  so  far  as  I 
know  no  stock  has  ever  been  offered  for 
sale.  The  operation  of  the  mines  is  on 
a  plain  business  basis.  No  expense  is 
spared  to  produce  economic  results  and 
for  some  years  the  company  sank  millions 
without  being  absolutely  sure  of  return. 
Today  their  mines  are  worked  at  a  profit, 
and  this  has  been  the  case  for  several 
years  back.  In  1907  they  shipped  over 
20,000,000  pounds  of  copper  and  the  smelter 
near  here  is  now  turning  out  4,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  matte  every  month. 
This  matte  goes  to  New  York,  where,  as 
I  have  said,  the  gold  and  silver  m  ;t 
about  pays  the  expenses  of  mining  and 
reduction,  leaving  the  copper  as  almost 
clear  gain. 

Operations  Almost  Inconceivable 

The  extent  oi  the  operations  of  thlfl 
American  syndicate  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able. They  have  come  here  to  the  tops 
of  the  Andes,  at  an  altitude  of  almost 
three  miles  above  the  sea.  and  have  de- 
veloped an  industry  which  would  he  enor- 
mous In  any  part  »f  the  world.  They 
have  built  a  smelter  nbout  six  miles  from 
here  which  surpasses  anything  on  the 
South   American  continent   and   which  in 
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You'll  have  no  back-straining 
labor;  no  bother  with  your  live 
stock;  no  Kate  repairs. 
No  stock  can  move  It,  open 

it,  or  break  it  down.  Raising  device 
and  automatic  lock  are  simple  and 
absolutely  reliable. 

Cyclone  Victor 
FARM  GATE 

is  rigid,  handy  and  strong — good  for 
a  life  time.    Heavy,  high-carbon 
tubular  steel  frame,  with  large  wire 
fabric,  made  rust- proof.  Center  bar 
support  and  stretcher  bar 
insure  stability.  All  fittings 
heavy  malleable  iron. 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  get 
away  from  your  gate  troubles 
and  save  money  too. 

Write  for  FREE 
Illustrated  Catalog. 
CYCLONE  FENCE  CO., 

„  Dept.  98,      Waukegan,  III. 


Stronger  Gates 


Solid  cteel  bars  instead 
of  woven  wire.  Double 
automatic  latch  locks 
gate.  The  whole  gate 
raises  over  snow  banks. 
Also  manufacture  steel 
Farm  Fence  Posts. 


JO  Days  Trial 
C.  Ii.  Gacle,  40  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  la 


"13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 


Strongest,  heaviest  wire.  Double  gal- 
-vanized.  Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  prices 
^direct  from  factory.  Over  160 styles  for  every  purpose— 
Jbog,  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.  Also  lawn 
J  fence  and  srates  of  ail  styles.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
7  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
THE  SHOWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 
Pspartmant  gg  Clsvslawd,  Ohio 


Be  yeur  own  dealer.  Buy  di- 
rect from  the  mill.  Get  our  40 
page  money-saving  fence  and 
gateeatalog  free.  164  styles 
to  select  from.  Factories 
and    warehouses  at  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  Brazil,  Ind..  Lincoln.  Kebr..  Denier, 
Colo.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  and  San  Francisco.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
810  King  St.,  Ottawa,  Kant.,  or  310  Church  St.,  Brazil,  Ind. 


TARMTENCE  taOK 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  14c  | 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,  21c. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence— 22Hc 
80-rod  spool  Barb  Wire,  $1.40 

Many  styles  and  heights.  Our  large  Free  Catalog 
contains  fence  Information  you  should  have. 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  Box  124  Winchester,  Ind. 


f 


FARM  FENCE 

cts.  a  rod 


Hi 


_  for  a  26  In.  hiph  fence; 
17  1  -4c.  a  rod  for  47  1  nch  high 
stock  fence:  281 -2c  a  rod  for  a 
60-lnch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  3  0  Days 
FreeTrlal.  Special  barbwlre, 80 
rod  spool,  (1.40.  Catalogfree. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10       morton,  illinois. 


Stop  Using  A  Truss 

STUART'S  PLAPAO-PADS 
arc  dlfforent  from  ttie  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators  made  soli- 
adhoalvo  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  securely  In  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— nouobnoxlous 
springs.   Cannot  slip,  so  cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands  have  successfully 
treated  themselves  at  homo  with- 
out hindrance  from  work  —  most 
obstinate  cases  cured.    Soil  as 
volvol  —  ossy   lo    apply  —  Inom- 
ponslve.   Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  Is  natural, 
so  afterwards  no  further  use 
for  trusses.   Wo  provo  II  by 
sending -4>pu  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  Jrod.   Write  lodsy. 
flAMO  CO.,  Block  1 139  SI.  Louis.  Mo. 


A  All  KIIN  MKNT  I"  mi, are  casv  to  pot.  My 
l-i  1 1  U  freo  bo.  Kiel  \  7s  tells;  how.  Write  today— 
wv  ■  NOW,    BAR!*  HOPKINS.  Washington,  D.C. 


March  28.  1914 
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By  George!  Wife, 
r   Thevre  Right! 


Fuller  &  Johnson  Says 

"In  the  Spring,  the  farmer  is  about 
the  busiest  man  going.  It  takes  all 
his  time  for  plowing  and  planting. 
Right  now,  before  the  busy  time  sets  in, 
is  the  time  to  find  out  all  about  the 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

It  means  a  whole  lot  to  be  sure 
of  plenty  of  cool,  fresh  water  all 

the  year  around.   The  F  &  J  Farm  Pump 
Engine  does  this  and  more. 

(Jet  the  new  catalogue  with  a 

foil  complete  description.  Convince  your- 
self that  this  engine  is  one  of  the  bittgest 
labor  savers  for  the  farm.  Fits  any  pump, 
no  belts,  no  anchor  posts,  no  special  plat- 
form needed,  no  extras  to  buy.  Cornea 
complete.  Sets  right  up  to  the  pump 
ready  to  run.  Don't  wait  until  you  are 
too  busy.  Get  Catalog  No.  17  NOW." 
Fuller  A  Johnson  Mfg.  Company 
3  Thornton  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


m  Let  Me  Send  You  This 
Book  and  Quote  You 


b 


Wholesale  Prices 


Listen— I've  just  had  printed  the  best  book  ever 
offered  to  users  of  Farm  Tools  and  Supplies.  Printed 
in  two  colors  on  good  paper.  Large 
type  easy  to  read. 
I'll  send  it 
to  every 
man  who 
ought  to 
KNOW 
about  the 
Monmouth 
wholesale 
price  plan 
of  selling 
Plows,  Cul- 
tivators, 
Discs,  Spike 
Tooth  Har- 
rows, Drills, 
Gates.  Fenc- 
ing, Roofing,  Farm  Wagons, Gasoline  Engines, 
Mowers,  Manure  Spreaders,  etc.  We  haven't 
any  Agents  or  Dealers.  We  manufacture  and 
sell  Farm  Supplies  exclusively :  direct  to  farmers 
at  money-saving  prices. 

Try  Any  Monmouth  30  Days 
FREE — My  Risk— Freight  Prepaid 

If  your  Monmouth  implement  doesn't  please 
you  in  every  way— send  it  back  at  my  expense 
and  the  trial  doesn't  cost  you  a  penny.  I  want 
you  td  read  the  good  things  users  say  about  our 
machines  in  the  letters  in  my  big  book.  Just 
say  "Mail  me  the  book"  on  a  postal  and  sign 
your nameand address.  Don'twait!  Writenow. 

The  Plow  Man,  Monmouth  Plow  Factory 
737  So.  Main  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


"Good  to  the  last  drop" 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Gist 




100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calve* 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk/ 

At  your  Dealers  or 

OMAHA 
NEB 


Nebraska  Seed  Co.,:< 


prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden 
truck,  fruits  or  live  stock  on  road  to 
market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon 
'  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices  — wagon 
lasts  longer — horses  benefited.  Thousands  In  use. 
"My  wagon  rides  like  auto"  says  one  user. 

MADE  IIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Same  principle — same  care — same  high-quality  steel 
In  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  as  in  finest  automobile 
springs.  In  resiliency,  durability  and  appearance  they 
cannot  possibly  be  excelled.  The  Standard  Springs 
of  America  since  1889.  Get  a  parr  at  your  dea- 
lers. If  not  at  dealer's  write  us-  Insist  on  Har- 
vey's. 40  sizes-fit  any  wagon-sustain  any  load 
to  10.000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proof  free. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,   762  171b  Street,  Racine,  Wit. 


many  respects  is  like  nothing  else  ever 
known.  They  have  built  up  a  town  there 
and  they  practically  -support  this  city 
Cerro  de  Pasco.  They  have  thousands  of 
men  in  their  employ,  and  there  are  per- 
haps 6,000  or  8,000  Indians  or  native  Peru- 
vians working  in  the  mines  and  the 
smelter.  They  have  within  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Cerro  de  Pasco  great 
mines  of  bituminous  coal,  which  they 
have  connected  by  railroad  with  this 
town  and  smelter,  and  they  make  their 
own  coke  and  furnish  their  own  fuel. 
They  have  built  a  standard-gauge  rail- 
road, which  is  by  far  the  best  in  Peru, 
from  Cerro  de  Pasco  to  Oroyo,  and  they 
have  more  than  100  miles  of  track,  over 
which  cars  go  as  smoothly  as  any 
in  the  states,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  altitude  of  the  road  ranges  from 
12,000  to  14,000  above  the  sea.  It  is  this 
road  that  connects  them  with  the  Central 
railway  of  Peru,  by  which  their  ore  is 
taken  down  to  the  coast. 

In  its  purchase  of  the  mines  the  com- 
pany included  a  great  deal  of  land.  It 
has  here  a  hacienda  which  covers  about 
200,000  acres.  It  would  take  a  day  and 
a  half  to  ride  all  around  it.  This  ha- 
cienda is  highly  mineralized,  but  the  title 


what  is  to  come.  In  the  United  States 
we  think  it  a  good  copper  mine  if  the  ore 
will  yield  1  or  2  per  cent  to  the  ton.  Here 
if  the  ore  does  not  assay  more  than  3 
per  cent  we  throw  it  away.  Our  average 
is  about  8  per  cent  or  more,  and  we 
have  taken  out  some  which  has  yielded 
10  per  cent  to  the  ton.'- 

Forty  Miles  of  Workings 

During  my  stay  here  I  have  gone  down 
into  the  mines.  They  already  comprise 
about  forty  miles  of  underground  work- 
ings, although  where  they  are  now  min- 
ing the  operations  arc  confined  to  a  space 
of  about  one  mile  by  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  mines  are  worked  from  the  200  to 
the  600  foot  level,  and  tests  have  been 
made  which  show  that  the  copper  goes 
down  far  below. 

Entering  the  shaft,  we  dropped  to  the 
400-foot  level  and  then  took  the  electric 
trolley  which  carries  the  ore  through  the 
narrow  tunnels  to  the  shaft.  The  tunnels 
are  so  small  that  we  could  barely  stand 
upright  within  them  and  from  the  center 
of  the  track  one  could  easily  reach  the 
sides  of  the  walls.  Some  of  the  tunnels 
are  timbered  with  Peruvian  eucalyptus 
or  with  Oregon  pine,  but  everywhere  the 


Outside  the  Mining  Town  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  14,200  Feet  Above  the  Sea 


GUARANTEED 


to  such  lands  in  Peru  gives  only  surface 
rights,  and  any  one  can  prospect  and 
claim  any  mine  he  discovers.  In  addition 
to  the  mines  the  syndicate  owns,  through 
one  of  its  branch  companies,  a  great 
copper  property  at  Morococha,  where,  I 
am  told,  the  ore  is  even  richer  than  that 
at  Cerro  de  Pasco.  The  mines  there  are 
almost  three  miles  above  the  sea  level 
and  they  are  now  being  worked.  They 
are  not  far  from  the  Central  railway  and 
they  will  have  a  down  grade  all  the  way 
to  the  seacoast  at  Callao,  starting  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  mines. 

Values  Hard  to  Realize 

Indeed  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  values 
in  the  copper  which  is  being  found  here 
at  the  top  of  the  Andes.  The  ore  which 
is  now  coming  out  of  Cerro  de  Pasco 
averages  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  pure 
metal.  That  means  that  there  are  200 
pounds  of  copper  in  each  ton  From  a 
single  ton  of  ore  they  are  now  gettig  a 
product  equal  to  $32  worth  of  copper,  $10 
worth  of  silver  and  $2  worth  of  gold. 
This  represents  the  values  in  the  rock  at 
the  mines  and,  of  course,  the  expenses  o£ 
getting  it  to  the  market  and  of  smelting 
and  reducing  must  be  considered.  Never- 
theless, it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
any  other  place  In  the  world  wh'ch  has 
such  valuable  copper  deposits,  and  but 
few  where  the  deposits  are  of  such  enor- 
mous extent.  So  far  the  Americans  know 
that  they  have  a  great  mass  of  ore  right 
under  this  city  with  veins  running  out  in 
a  dozen  directions.  How  big  this  mass  is 
they  have  not  discovered.  They  have 
been  going  down  deeper  and  the  copper  is 
richer  all  the  way.  Said  one  of  the  su- 
perintendents to  me: 

"You  might  compare  the  copper  forma- 
tions here  to  your  hand.  Lot  the  palm 
represent  the  great  mass  and  your  fingers 
the  veins.  As  it  is  now  we  are  working 
on  one  of  the  veins,  and  we  have  enough 
ore  in  sight  to  keep  us  busy  for  ten  years 
or  more  without  doing  further  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
we  have  nnt  yet  scratched  the  surface  of 


work  is  so  scientifically  done  that  the 
rock  in  most  cases  upholds  the  walls. 
Here  and  there  we  stopped  in  a  chamber 
where  the  miners  were  taking  out  ore. 
The  machinery  is  of  the  very  latest  in- 
vention and  the  drilling  is  done  with 
compressed  air.  The  workmen  are  Cholos 
or  native  Peruvians,  who  are  paid  from 
60  cents  and  upward  a  day.  They  make 
excellent  miners  and  some  of  them  do 
quite  as  well  as  men  of  the  same  class 
in  the  states.  They  work  in  eight-hour 
shifts  with  two  shifts  a  day.  The  shifts 
are  so  arranged  that  the  second  stops  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  all  of 
the  men  can  sleep  a  part  of  the  night. 

Everything  is  managed  after  the  most 
approved  mines  of  the  states  and  this 
same  plan  is  preserved  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  work.  About  150  samples  of 
ore  are  assayed  every  day  and  the  miners 
know  exactly  what  they  are  doing.  They 
have  a  curious  way  of  determining  with- 
out a  scientific  assay,  as  to  whether  the 
ore  is  valuable  or  not.  This  is  by  means 
of  a  tallow  candle.  They  light  the  candle 
and  by  dusting  it  with  the  ore  the  cop- 
per in  it  gives  forth  a  green  flame,  the 
color  of  which  shows  just  about  the  per- 
centage of  metal  the  ore  contains.  As  I 
went  through  the  mine  with  Mr.  Glidden, 
the  assistant  manager,  he  made  such  a 
test  and  told  me  that  the  car  of  ore  aver- 
aged probably  about  12  per  cent. 

Beehive  of  Industry 

During  our  journey  we  went  from 
chamber  to  chamber,  now  walking 
through  the  tunnels  and  now  jumping 
aside  to  let  the  cars  pass.  The  whole 
of  the  underground  workings  are  a  bee- 
hive of  industy  and  the  work  of  getting 
out  the  copper  goes  steadily  on  without 
friction.  The  mines  are  so  arranged  that 
the  cars  are  loaded  by  gravity,  and  the 
mining  is  most  economically  done. 

In  going  through  the  tunnels  we  rsed 
acetylene,  the  carbide  for  which  comes 
from  the  United  States,  and  every  miner 
we  met  had  an  acetylene  lamp  on  his  cap. 


WITTE  Engines 


Kerosene,  Gasoline  &  Gas 

Look  at  these  Prices t 

2  H  P.  $39.45:      4  H  P.  $75.50:     6  H-P.  $99.35 
8  H  P.  $139.65:    11  H  P.  $208.90.    20  H-P.  $389.50 
Other  Blzeu  up  to  10  U  P. ,  proportionally  low. 

Direct  From  Factory  to  User 

WITTE  engines.  Stationary.  Portable,  Skid- 
ded end  Sawrig  styles,  have  Bet  the  quality 
standard  for  27  years.   Better  today  than  ever. 

Castings  of  semi-steel,  detachable  cylinders, 
vertical  valves,  four-ring  pistons,  electric 
ignition,  variable  speed,  and  other  merits,  with- 
out which  no  engine  can  now  be  high-grade. 

60  Days'  Free  Trial;  5-Year  Guaranty 

No  need  to  pay  double  price  for  a  good  engine,  or 
to  take  an  out-of-date,  poor, or  doubtful  one  for  any 
kind  of  a  price.  Don't  risk  any  untried,  newfangled 
devices  with  blghfalutln'  names.  Let  me  show  you 

How  To  Judge  Engines 

My  New  Book  shows  the  "Inside"  of  engine 
felling  as  well  as  of  manufacturing.  Tells  you  how 
to  be  safe  In  your  engine  selection,  even  If  you  don't 
pick  a  WITTE.  You  can  get  one  FKLE— send  me 
juat  your  name— now, 

Ed.H.Witte  Engine  Works  Co. 

1551  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Better  the  Ignition 
the  Better  the  Engine 

judged  by  the  work  it  will  do.  The 
sharp,  hot  spark  that  comes  from 
Wizard  Magnetos  cures  90%  of  gas  en- 
gine troubles — gets  more  work  out  of 
any  engine  because  it  gives  it  the  igni- 
tion it  needs. 

Don't  accept  an  engine  without  a  Wizard  and 
you'll  be  spared  Ignition  troubles.  Put  a  Wizard 
on  the  engine  you  own  and  increase  its  power. 
Every  Wizard  Is  guaranteed.  Aslc  your  dealer 
to  write  us.  Send  for  Our  Free  Book,  ' '  The 
Happy  Engine  Owner,"  which  tells  about  igni- 
tion and  how  to  pri-vent  or  cure  most 
engine  troubles. 

.Jlie  Hereolos  Electric  Co. 
2146N.  Western  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  lad. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  sure  grow, 
ling,  big  yielding,  Seid's  yellow 
Dent,    Johnson    Coun'y  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine. 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  as 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  wbica 
we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
I  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc 
McGREER  BROS..  COBURQ.  IOWA. 


Cement  Silo  Builders 

Should  write  for  information  about 
my  new  forms  and  form  lifter. 
Easy  to  operate,  safe  and  insures 
perfect  work.  I  will  figure  with 
you  on  building  your  Cement  t>ilo. 
Write 

J.  M.  Baier,  Elmo,  Kan. 

(Shipping-  Point,  Abilene.  Kan.) 


Pump 

with  a 


Farm  Cushman 

4-h.  p.  All-Purpose 

4  cyc,c  Engine 


Doe 

everything 
any  4-H.  P.  engin* 
will  do  and  some  wor 
no  other  4-H.  P.  can  do.  An 
ALL-PURPOSE,  all-season  engine 
AND  will  run  any  hinder.    Weighs  IM 
lbs.    Throttle    overnor.    Guaranteed  ^ 
10  years.   Also  2-cylim  ■    «H.  P.  up  to  tA 
20  H.  P.   Get  catalog   -.nd  trial  offer.  V 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  W0S<-,  203 H  SI.,  tincoln,  Nad 


We  solicit  only  clean,  legitimate 
advertising,  and  will  not  knowinely 
accept  anything  for  publication  thaf 
is  meant  to  deceive  or  defraud  our 
readers. 
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The  Spirit  of  Service 


WHEN  the  land  is  storm- 
swept,  when  trains  are 
stalled  and  roads  are  blocked, 
the  telephone  trouble-hunter 
with  snow  shoes  and  climbers 
makes  his  lonely  fight  to  keep 
the  wire  highways  open. 

These  men  can  be  trusted 
to  face  hardship  and  danger, 
because  they  realize  that  snow- 
bound farms,  homes  and  cities 
must  be  kept  in  touch  with 
the  world. 

Thk,  same  spirit  of  service  ani- 
mates the  whole  Bell  telephone 
system.  The  linemen  show  it 
when  they  carry  the  wires  across 
mountains  and  wilderness.  It  is 
found  in  the  girl  at  the  switch- 
board who  sticks  to  her  post 
despite  fire  or  flood.  It  inspires 
the  leaders  of  the  telephone 


forces,  who  are  finally  responsi- 
ble to  the  public  for  good  service. 

This  spirit  of  service  is  found 
in  the  recent  rearrangement  of 
the  telephone  business  to  con- 
form with  present  public  policy, 
without  recourse  to  courts. 

The  Bell  System  has  grown  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  country,  in  response 
to  the  telephone  needs  of  the 
public,  and  must  keep  up  with 
increasing  demands. 

However  large  it  may  be- 
come, this  corporation  will 
always  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  because  it 
is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  ser- 
vice. It  has  shown  that  men  and 
women,  co-operating  for  a  great 
purpose,  may  be  as  good  citizens 
collectively  as  individually. 


The  managers  find  that  this  is  much 
cheaper  than  ccndles.  The  mines  are 
worked  by  electricity  which  is  now  gen- 
erated by  steam,  but  the  company  is 
installing  a  great  electric  plant  at  Oroya, 
about  seventy-five  miles  away,  where 
they  own  a  stream  with  a  fall  which  will 
generate  about  15,000  horsepower.  "Within 
a  short  time  all  of  their  works  here  and 
at  the  great  smelter  and  also  at  the 
associate  mines  of  Moroeocha  will  be 
operated  by  the  fall  of  this  river.  At 
present  tho  steam  is  produced  by  coal 
from  the  company's  coal  mines,  which 
are  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Ccrro 
de  Pasco.  They  use  this  to  make  coke 
for  the  smelter,  and  they  have  great 
quarries  of  almost  pure  limestone,  half 
way  between  the  mines  and  the  smelter, 
which  is  only  six  miles  distant  and  200 
feet  lower  down. 

During  my  stay,  I  have  spent  some 
time  at  the  smelter.  The.  place  is  known 
by  the  Peruvian  name  of  La  Fundiction. 
The  works  are  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  so  that  the  ore  starts  in 
at  the  top  and  goes  by  gravity  through 
the  various  processes  until  it  comes  out 
in  copper  mattes  as  big  around  as  a 
bread  bowl,  ready  to  be  sent  down  on 
the  cars.  The  smelter  is  the  largest  in 
South  America.  It  must  cover  several 
hundred  acres.  It  consists  of  great 
buildings,  colored  black  with  the  smoke. 

They  are  walled  with  glass  windows 
and  have  roofs  of  galvanized  iron.  Rising 
above  them  are  three  mighty  smokestacks 
each  so  big  around  that  you.  could  run  a 
Pullman  car  through  it  without  touching 
the  walls.  These  stacks  are  about  300 
feet  high  and  from  them  day  and  night 
pour  out  vast  volumes  of  white  and  yel- 
low   smoke  into  the  clouds  of  the  Andes. 

Finest  of  Modern  Machinery 

The  smelter  has  the  finest  of  modern 
machinery  and  every  pound  of  it  came 
from  the  states.  This  is  so  also  of  the 
great  iron  buildings  and  of  the  wood  used 
for  the  structures  and  railroad.  The  es- 
tablishment has  duplicates  of  everything 
needed  for  smelting.  It  runs  three  eight- 
hour  shifts  and  keeps  busy  Sunday  and 
weekdays  ail  day  and  night.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  the  largest  copper  smelter  out- 
side of  the  United  States  and  that  it  is 
patterned  after  the  mighty  works  at 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 

In  building  this  smelter  the  engineers 
had  to  contend  with  difficulties  unknown 
before.  No  one  had  ever  constructed  a 
smelter  at  14,000  feet  above  the  sea  and 
the  experts  said  that  furnaces  could  not 
be  run  at  that  altitude.  They  claimed 
that  the  air  was  so  rare  that  you  would 
have  to  blow  through  the  fire  several 
times  as  much  air  per  minute  as  is 
usually  done  in  order  to  secure  the 
oxygen  sufficient  for  the  reaction.  Never- 
theless, the  syndicate  determined  to  try 
it.  They  got  the  best  men  they  could 
find  and  put  up  the  buildings.  But  the 
furnaces  would  not  work  and  one  en- 
gineer after  another  came  here  and  left, 
throwing  up  his  hands  in  despair.  At  last 
there  was  a  man  from  Mexico  who  had 
passed  through  Missouri  and  had  to  be 
shown,  lie  said  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  figures  told  the  real  story.  He  was 
an  old  smelter  man  and  he  said  the  fur- 
naces did  not  sound  right.  He  began  by 
taking  off  all  the  gauges  and  putting  th.> 
blasts  in  such  a  way  that  he  got  the  right 
sound.  He  then  started  to  working  and, 
]o!  the  plant  did  its  work. 

Up  to  that  time  it  looked  as  though 
these  mines,  which  had  already  cost  tens 
of  millions,  would  fail.  The  capitalists 
poured  in  money  like  water,  and  they 
had  poured  in  so  much  that  they  could 
not  let  go.  Since  that  discovery  their 
fight  has  been  successful  and  it  is  now  a 
proposition  which  pays  exceedingly  well. 
As  soon  as  they  discovered  the  secret  of 
the  smelting  they  got  an  expert  engineer, 
named  Frank  Klepetko,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  Guggcnheims,  and 
who  had  built,  I  think,  the  smelter  at 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  It  was  he  who 
planned  the  great  buildings  here  and 
made  them  successful.  lie  Introduced  new 
inventions  and  put  in  treatments  that  arc 
especially  fitted  for  these  mines  and 
works  high  up  on  the  roof  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  curious  things  used  is  called 
the  cindering  machine.  This  takes  the 
fine  ore  and  turns  It  Into  a  coke  so  that 
it  can  be  easily  smelted. 

But   I    wish   I   COUld    take   yojj  through 


this  great  working  monument  of  Ameri- 
can industry  that  has  been  created  away 
out.  here  on  the  top  of  the  Andes.  I 
should  like  to  show  you  our  men  direct- 
ing tho  work  and  bossing  the  mines.  I 
would  show  you  the  ore  as  it  flies  over 
an  American  railroad  and  we  could  watch 
it  as  it  rolls  from  the  cars  to  the  fur- 
naces. We  might  even  open  the  furnace 
doors  and  see  the  crimson  copper  blaz- 
ing within.  We  would  feel  flames  that 
are  seven  times  hotter  than  those  through 
which  Meshach,  Shadrach  and  Abednego 
walked  and  later  on  in  the  converters  P't 
could  watch  the  liquid  gold  emptied  by 
a  seventy-ton  crane,  worked  from  above. 
We  could  see  the  golden  sulphur  flying 
off  into  the  air.  and  the  iron  slag  running 
away  while  the  pure  copper,  silver  and 
gold  flowed  into  the  molds.  We  could 
see  the  metal  change  in  color  as  it  cooled 
and  watch  the  round  blocks  of  300  pounds 
as  they  were  loaded  on  to  the  cars  to 
be  shipped  to  the  states. 

I  spent  the  better  part  of  a  day  in  the 
smelter,  and  it  made  me  feel  proud  that  I 
was  an  American  born.  The  output  of 
the  works,  as  I  have  said,  is  now  more 
than  4,000,000  pounds  of  matter  every 
month,  and  that  means  4,000,000  pound* 
of  copper,  silver  and  gold.  It  is  equal  to 
more  than  133.000  pounds  every  day  or  to 
more  than  5,000  pounds  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  the  night,  Sunday  and  week 
days,  all  the  year  through. 
(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


What  Can  Woman  Do? 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  THIRTEEN) 

of  equal  producing  capacity  or  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  a  business  that  any 
woman  can  manage  and  make  profita- 
ble who  owns  a  little  home  not  too  cen- 
trally located  in  thickly  populated  town 
or  city  neighborhoods. 

Then  there  are  these  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry referred  to  that  can  be  carried 
on  in  conjunction  with  the  apiary  and 
thus  by  a  mixed  industry,  such  as  small 
fruits,  vegetables,  poultry  and  bees,  pro- 
vide a  business  that  will  make  most  any 
woman  a  good  living  and  still  main- 
tain the  dignity  and  respect  that  she 
owes  herself  in  being  a  homemaker. 

The  opportunities  for  woman  as  a 
land  owner,  on  a  small  acreage  near 
or  in  town  or  city,  is  just  as  good  for 
thousands  of  other  women  all  over  this 
Missouri  valley  country  as  it  was  for 
Mrs.  Heater,  who  demonstrated  at  Co- 
lumbus, Neb.,  the  possibilities  of  woman 
in  bee  culture-  g.  Ei  H 

Nebraska. 


Sell  Produce  of  Quality 

"Whenever  the  farmers  in  any  com- 
munity produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
any  product  of  high  quality  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  local  market, 
there  is  opportunity  for  the  successful 
handling  of  that  commodity  through  co-  • 
operative  effort,"  so  declared  B.  H.  Hib- 
bard  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  farmers  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  truck  crops  and  other  mar- 
ketable products. 

Among  the  essentials  of  successful  co- 
operation which  he  enumerated  for  a 
commodity  producing  a  sufficient  amount 
of  superior  products  were  "honest,  able, 
and  unselfish  leadership,  the  intelligent 
co-operation  of  the  membership  in  en- 
forcing the  production  of  a  product  of 
uniform  quality,  a  fair  representation  of 
the  interests  of  all  concerned,  efficient 
business  organization,  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  markets  and  marketing  ma- 
chinery, and  an  adequate  system  of  ac- 
counting and  auditing." 

"These  objects,"  he  said,  "can  best  be 
attained  by  the  farmers  concerned  get- 
ting together,  organizing  a  co-operative 
company,  incorporating  under  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  putting  the  entire  bus- 
iness of  the  company  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  manager.  Making  each  pa- 
tron a  stockholder,  with  but  one  vote, 
promotes  equality  of  representation  at 
all  stockholders'  meetings,  °nd  en- 
courages the  hearty  support  from  small 
operators.'' 

"To  Insure  complete  success  the  man- 
ager must  be  entirely  efficient  and 
trustworthy,  since  each  member  really 
co-opertttea  more  with  him  than  with 
other  members  of  tho  company." 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

.And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Must 

Suit 

You/ 


know  the  meaning  of 
engine  economy  and  efficiency 
until  you  study  the  quiet,  smooth.easy 
runmngje ^aturesoL 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 


There  are  more  drop  forced  and  case  hardened  parts  on  Lauson  Frost  King 
Engines  than  any  other.  This  means  an  engine  as  accurate  in  adjustment,  and 
therefore  as  economical  after  five  years'  use  as  when  new.  The  Lauson  Frost 
Kiiik  is  built  up  to  a  standard,  not  down  to  a  price.   They  cost  a  little  more 


than  some  01  hers  to  start  with.but  a  great  deal  less  in  the  long  rua. 
on  an  engine  is  a  warranty  o\  long,  sattslactory  service. 
Guaranteed— We  absolutely  guarantee  Lauson  Frost 
King  Engines  to  make  good  on  every  claim  we  make  lot 
them;  also  as  to  workmanship  and  material. 
."Write  NOW  lor  Free  Book:  "The  Power  that  Backs 
the  Modern  Farmer"  and  name  ol  nearest  dealer  who 
will  be -glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration  of  the  Frosl 
IJClng  without  obligation  on  your  part,    la  writing  us, 
atate  size  engine  you  need. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

*    204  N.  W.  Street 
NEW  HOLSTE1N,  WIS. 


The  Frost  King  uadc'tnaik 


f  _V     ,ii»rSl     1  ""  """  '  ",mP'>  from  your  fields  anil  replace  them  with  bit; 
p>2r>|3      en.;..     I       t  pay  taxi-,  on  idle  land. 

im-S''hr  The  Herrules  xrfpW.'J.r  Stump  Puller^ 

I   ,        ^  rz. — [     Uiiarantct'il  airaiiul  urmltBU*  lor  S  yean.  W  uajra  Irta  trial.  Bead 


■  l..r  In 
Hartal*)  Jiij. 
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Our  Readers9  Exchange 

Thi$  department  it  for  the  use  of  oat  readers.  Give  us  yoar 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  n*  hear  from  you. 


Rural  Schools 

L.  P.,  Iowa:  I  notice  that  you  would 
like  to  know  why  shouldn't  the  rural 
schools  be  as  good  as  those  in  town?  I 
cannot  answer  that  question,  but  I  can 
tell  you  why  the  country  school  is  bet- 
ter than  those  in  town. 

In  the  first  place,  it  pays  to  hire  a 
good  teacher  in  the  country  school.  I 
have  seen  just  as  poor  a  teacher  trying 
to  teach  a  town  school  as  ever  tried  to 
teach  a  country  school.  Whose  fault  is 
it  that  these  poor  teachers  are  teaching? 
One  thing  is  the  supply  and  demand. 
The  main  person  that  is  to  blame  is 
your  county  superintendent.  When  they 
run  short  on  teachers  they  go  and  get 
a  kid  15  or  16  years  old,  and  if  it  is  a 
girl  they  get  them  a  long  dress  and 
start  them  out  to  teaching.  It  has  been 
done  here  and  probably  it  has  been  done 
in  other  places.  Sometimes  when  they 
need  more  teachers  the  questions  are  not 
as  hard  as  they  ought  to  be.  There  are 
several  ways  for  poor  teachers  to  get 
their  certificates. 

If  your  director  is  any  good,  he  can 
tell  a  good  one  from  a  bad  one,  and  if 
you  get  a  good  teacher,  you  can  have  a 
better  school  than  they  have  in  town. 
They  can  keep  better  order,  give  more 
time  to  each  pupil,  and  the  air  is  lots 
purer  than  it  is  in  your  city  school  or 
college.  If  you  have  pupils  that  have 
passed  the  eighth  grade,  let  them  keep 
going  to  your  country  school  and  hire 
a  school  teacher  that  can  teach  high 
school  work.  If  you  can't  get  the  money 
to  get  this  kind  of  teacher,  go  to  the 
parents  of  these  eighth-grade  pupils  and 
they  will  be  glad  to  pay  the  difference 
in  teacher's  salary  rather  than  to  send 
them  to  town,  where  they  have  to  pay 
their  own  board,  and  in  lots  of  cases 
they  have  to  pay  $2  a  month  tuition.  It 
won't  cost  so  much  to  hire  a  good  teacher 
as  you  might  think  it  would,  and  you 
will  find  out  that  it  is  a  lot  better  than 
it  would  be  to  rent  or  sell  your  farm 
just  to  move  to  town  so  that  they  can 
get  an  education  or  to  let  them  board 
in  town  and  run  about  over  town  till 
11  or  12  o'clock  at  night.  They  may  get 
an  education  this  way,  but  it  is  not 
the  kind  their  parents  wish  them  to  get. 
The  average  city  boy  has  a  lot  more 
bad  habits  than  the  country  boy  has, 
but  most  of  the  country  boys  will  be  just 
as  bad  as  the  city  boy  if  their  school 
life  doesn't  change  and  their  parents 
don't  stop  letting  them  go  to  town  every 
time  they  want  to  at  night. 

J  had  two  cousins  that  thought  they 
were  too  smart  to  learn  anything  at  a 
country  school,  so  they  went  to  the  city 
school  for  three  years.  They  were  in 
the  sixth  grade  when  they  left  the  coun- 
try school,  and  so  was  I.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  they  quit  the  high  school 
because  they  had  not  gotten  their  eighth- 
grade  diplomas,  and  I  received  my 
eighth-grade  diploma  and  also  got  a  year 
in  the  ninth  grade.  I  don't  think  a  pupil 
has  the  chance  in  a  city  high  school  he 
has  in  a  country  school  if  you  get  a 
good  teacher. 

Note — The  writer  is  mistaken.  We 
did  not  aslo  why  rural  schools  are 
not  as  good  as  town  schools.  We 
think  such  a  discussion  profitless. 
We  only  wish  to  know  what  may  be 
done  to  make  the  rural  school  bet- 
tar  than  it  is,  so  that  many  of  the 
people  who  are  moving  to  town  to 
educate  their  children  may  realize 
that  they  may  be  better  educated  in 
the  country.  It  is  evident  that  the 
rural  school  is  not  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  people.  It  is  easy  to 
say  "hire  better  teachers."  How 
may  this  be  done?  In  the  first  place, 
if  competent  teachers  are  to  be  se- 
cured, not  only  must  they  be  paid 


better  salaries  than  the  "kids"  de- 
mand, but  they  must  be  given  pleas- 
ant boarding  places  and  enough  so- 
cial life  to  keep  them  contented.  It 
is  an  undisputable  fact  that  teach- 
ers, salaries  being  even,  would  al- 
ways far  rather  teach  in  town 
schools.  A  teacher  in  a  rural  school 
with  eight  or  nine  grades  to  teach 
must  work  much  harder  to  prepare 
and  plan  lessons  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent grades  and  branches  than  she 
would  have  to  work  to  arrange  les- 
sons for  fewer  grades,  even  if  there 
were  many  more  pupils  in  each 
grade.  These  are  some  of  the  many 
problems  that  must  be  faced  by  the 
rural  school.  We  all  want  the  boys 
and  girls  to  stay  in  the  country.  We 
know  it  is  better  for  them  than 
town.  Forbidding  the  boy  to  go 
to  town  whenever  he  wants  to  will 
accomplish  nothing.  Man  cannot  be 
made  better  by  law,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  a  boy.  If  we  can  make  the 
boys  realize  that  country  life  may  be 
made  pleasant  and  profitable,  and 
that  in  the  country  they  may  find 
more  opportunities  than  they  can  in 
town,  we  will  be  able  to  keep  them 
there.  If  not,  they  will  go  to  town 
in  spite  of  commands. 


Not  an  Open  Joint 

T.  H.,  Nebraska:  I  have  a  brood  mare 
that  has  an  open  sore  on  her  hind  leg 
right  in  the  joint.  Our  veterinarian  says 
it  is  an  open  joint.  It  is  open  all  the 
time.  There  is  but  little  moisture  com- 
ing out  and  there  is  not  much  of  a  sore, 
just  little  crags  in  the  hide,  and  she  has 
never  been  lame.  Please  tell  me  what 
to  do. 

Answer — A  joint  does  not  stay 
open  very  long.  The  moisture  you 
mention  is  evidently  thin  pus.  There 
is  a  small  pocket  formed,  which 
should  be  drained. 


This  Is  the  Strong, 
Tough,  Heavily- 
Reinforced  Wall 

— That  Can't  (rack,  Shrink,  Dry  Oat,  Rot  or 
Crumble  —  That  Is  AliHolutely  Air-Tight — 
Moisture  Proof  —  Trouble  Proof  —  Proof 
Against  Sun,  Wind,  Drouth,  Weather  and 
Silage  Juices— of  the 

PERFECTION  METAL  SILO 

"Chosen  by  Men  of  Experience." 


Learn  What  These  Men  Say: 

Makes  best  feed.  None 
spoiled  around  walls  —  all 
good.  Easy  to  erect.  Good, 
strong  and  durable.  Proof 
against  all  strains  and 
big  pressure  of  sweating 
silage.  Absolutely  rigid 
against  wind.  No  guy  rods 
or  cables.  No  trouble  to 
maintain.  No  annoyance 
— no  continual  attention. 
Capacity  increased  any 
time  as  desired.  No  loss, 
no  danger,  no  waste.  Big 
reorders  from  satisfied 
customers  our  best  rec- 
ommendation. 


RKCOMMENDED  BY  BEST  EXPERIMENT  STA- 
TION TESTS.     Makes  10  to  15%   more  good  feed 
than  any  other  type.    Five  years  absolute  guarantee. 
Fivs    years    paid-up    insurance    against  cyclones, 
windstorms  and  tornadoes.    Send  postal  for  big  new  ' 
book,  "Turning  Cornstalks  Into  Cash,"  free.  We 
deal  direct,   have  no  dealers,   appoint  no  agents.  One 
hundred    different   sizes.     One    factory    price   on  each. 
Write  today.    Get  the  Book.  Address: 

PERFECTION  METAL  SILO  CO.,  ....    TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

300*  Jefferson  St.    We  are  the  Original  and  Sole  Manu- 
facturers.    Largest   Metal   Silo  Factory  in   the  World. 
Forty  Years'  Experience  in  Metal  Work. 


No  Experiment.   Eight  Years 
in  Lse.    Never  Failed. 

Interchangeable  sections 
bolted  flange  to  flange  with 
square  head  bolts.  No  riv- 
ets. No  holes  through  Silo 
wall.  Heavy  double  flange 
formed  on  all  sld<.-s  of  each 
section  without  Joint  or 
weld.  Forms  rigid  rein- 
forcement around  the  Silo 
every  two  feet.  Vertical 
reinforcement  every  7  V4 
feet.  Shipped  all  complete 
— Including  chute,  lad- 
der, top  bracing,  tools, 
everything  except  the 
foundation. 


weight — only  Z'A  tons.   Made  of  §fc 

ilckel  and  vanadium  steel.  One  man  Si 

acres  writes  that  he  saved  its  §8 

:  13  months.  Write  us  for  details  ^ 
of  our  trial-on-your-farm  plan 


Horses  Out  of  10-  Leader  Tractor  Tnr " 0n 


Kudzu  Plant 

A.  J.  W.,  Nebraska:  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  kudsu 
plant  or  vine?  Where  can  a  person  ob- 
tain the  plant.  What  have  you  to  say 
in  regard  to  its  uses.  An  item  in  your 
next  issue  would  be  appreciated  by  sev- 
eral of  your  readers  in  this  vicinity. 

Answer — The  kudzu  plant  is  a 
perennial  vine,  with  large,  tuberous, 
starchy  roots,  belonging  to  the  pea 
family.  Sometimes  the  root  sends  up 
many  slender,  hairy  stems,  as  well 
as  the  distinctly  twining  or  vinelike 
stems.  The  stems  bear  small,  pea- 
like flowers,  which  later  become 
large  pods.  The  plant  is  native  to 
Japan  and  China.  Bailey  says:  "Re- 
markably hardy  and  most  useful  for 
covering  arbors  and  verandas.  From 
a  well  established  root  the  vines 
grow  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  a  single 
season,  producing  a  profusion  of 
large,  showy  leaves.  It  usually 
freezes  down  in  the  north;  that  is, 
the  stems  do  not  persist  north  of 
Philadelphia.  In  the  south  the  top 
becomes  woody  and  perennial  as  well 
as  the  root.  A  sort  of  cloth  is  some- 
times made  of  the  tougih  fibers  of  the 
inner  bark.  The  plant  is  propagated 
from   seeds  or  by   division   of  the 


Doubled  His 
Farm  Power 

Geo.  Whitney  Moore, 
Macunzie,  Pa.,  writes — 

"I  sold  two  spans  of  140(1 
pound  horses,  retaining  six, 
and  with  the  Leader  Tractor 
have  about  doubled  the  heavy 
work  of  last  year.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  Leader  is  built  on 
the  right  lines  and  in  a  two 
years' search,  it  was  the  only 
one  I  found  best  fitted  for  my 
conditions.  It  is  easily  the 
equal  of  8  or  10  horses  and 
we  often  make  it  do  the  work 
of  12." 


Your  Farm 

You  will  not  be  asked  to  accept  it  unless  you  are  satisfied^  in 
every  way.  Do  all  the  heavy  work  in  the  field  such  as  preparing 
soil— cutting  grain,  etc.— also  haul  loads  to  market— pull  the  road 
grader.  One  man  handles  entire  outfit  easily.  And  in  addition  to 
all  this,  run  all  your  belt  driven  machinery.  It's  built  to  give 
efficient  service  at  least  cost.  Write  for 
trial.  Ask  for  "The  Bo*lr  of  Farm 
Power." 
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tVe  are  the  originators  of  the 
only  guarantee  that  stands  the 


Our  price  for  the  splendid 
buggy  illustrated  below  is 
$61.90.  It  has  triple  panel 
?uto  seat,  genuine  leather  up- 
holstering, highest  type  body 
construction,  triple  braced 
shafts,  best  wheels  made,  full 
wrought  fifth  wheel,  real  long 
distance  self  oiling  axle. 
Shipped  from  a  warehouse 
near  you. 

If  you  want  to  read  the  com- 
plete description  of  this  and 
many  other  vehicle  bargains, 
turn  to  the  vehicle  pages  of 
our  big  General  Catalog. 
Compare  the  quality  and 
prices  with  others  and  re- 
member the  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  we  give  you. 

If  you  haven't  our  big 
General  Catalog,  simply  say 
"Vehicles— 65T69  on  a  pos- 
tal card  and  mail  to 


GREATER  values  than  we 
have  ever  before  been  able 
to  offer  are  shown  this  year 
in  our  complete  line  of  Solid 
Comfort  Vehicles  as  illustrated 
and  described  on  the  vehicle 
pages  of  our  General  Catalog. 

Our  Leader,  illustrated  below, 
is  the  biggest  selling  buggy  ever 
manufactured.  More  than  50,000 
are  in  daily  use.  But  we  offer 
equal  values  in  other  buggies, 
surreys,  runabouts  and  spring 
wagons.  Every  vehicle  we  sell 
is  guaranteed  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction  always.  Our  enor- 
mous vehicle  business  enables  us 
to  furnish  the  fullest  measure  of 
quality,  style  and  workmanship, 
at  prices  a  great  deal  lower  than 
others  ask. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


X 


large  roots."  You  can  probably  ob- 
tain seeds  by  sending  to  any  general 
seed  house. 


Millions  in  Milk! 


are  to  be  made  along  our  line.  The  mild  climate  stimulates  the 
milk  flow,  and  cotton-seed  by-products  are  conceded  to  be  the 
best  for  dairy  cows  and  can  be  bought  cheaply. 


Ten  Months'  Pasture  Every  Year 


make  the  Golden  Central  South  a  natural  dairy  country,  and  there 
is  money  in  it  for  the  man  who  will  start  a  dairy  there  now. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklets  and  magazines  telling  of  the  suc- 
cesses Northern  men  have  made  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  West  Florida  and  South  Mississippi.  (413) 
G.  A.  PARK,  Gen'l  Imm.  and  Ind'l  Agent,  Box   508,  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


TAKE  OFF  Sfeft 


Do  you  go  at  the  spring 
work  with  your  overcoat  on? 
Of  course  you  don't — 
Coats  are  a  burden — you  even  i 
up  your  shirt  sleeves.  Then  how  can ' 
you  expect  the  horses  to  show  proper 
energy  under  the  hot  sun  with  the  same 
heavy  coats  on  that  they  have  worn  all 
winter  and  which  hold  the  wet  sweat 
and  dirt  ?  Clip  them  before  the  work  begins  with  a 

Stewart  Bali-Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

They  will  tret  all  the  nourinhmcnt  from  their  feed — be  healthier 
nnd  look  better.  They  will  dry  off  quickly,  be  more  easily 
cleaned  and  feel  better  generally  — that  means  work  better. 
The  Stewart  Machine  is  not  an  expense— but  a  highly  profit- 
able investment.  It  turns  easily,  cloen  more  and  closer  work 
than  any  other  machine —  can't  get  out  of  order.  Gears  all 
file  hard  and  cut  from  solid  ateel  bar— protected  and  run  in  J 
oil.  Includes  fi  feet  new  stylo  easy  running  flexible  shaft 
and  celebrated  Stcwart'B  Single-Tension  Clipping  Head 
The  only  machine  that  can  be  used  without  change  for 
horses,  mules  and  cows.  You  can  make  money  clip' 
ping  your  neighbors'  norm-it  while  yours  will  do 
better  work.  Each  machine  guaranteed.  If  It 
give  perf 
get  your 

your 


Get  More  Wool 

from  your  sheep,  longer,  bet- 
ter wool  that  will  bring  you 
from  16c  to  20c  more  from 
each  sheep.  Your  flock  will 
fed  better  and  look  better 
also.  The 

Stewart  No.  9 

Ball  Bearing 

ShearingMachine 

will  more  than  pay  for  it- 
self the  first  season.  Any 
boy  can  run  it  all  day  with- 
out tiring.  All  joints  ball 
bearing  with  ball  bearing 
shearing  head.  The  equip- 
ment includes  four  sets  of 
knives  fully  guar-  $1150 
anteed.  Price  .  .11  — 
j  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it, 
send  $2.00  and  pay  bal- 
ance C.  O.  D. 


can't  supply  you  send  S2  and 
d  we  will  ship  one  CO. D. 


for  balance. 


Chicago  FlexibU  Shaft  Co. 

112  U  Salli    Ave  .    Chicago,  Illinois 

Write  fur  complete  new  catalog  showing 

world's  largest  and  most  modern  line  of  horse 
clipping  and  sheep  shearing  machines. 


Farm  Demonstrators 

W.  C.  S.,  Nebraska:  tinder  the  head- 
ing "County  Demonstrators,"  in  your  is- 
sue of  March  7,  you  explain  editorially 
the  claims  of  V.  S.  Culver,  a  Merrick 
'•ounty  demonstrator,  setting  forth  his 
plans  and  ideals.  In  that  report  he  says 
he  "is  not  an  expert,  but  is  in  a  posi: 
tion  to  get  for  you  expert  advice." 
Can't  the  farmer  get  expert  advice  with- 
out paying  for  second-hand  stuff?  Ho 
"is  not  a  boss,"  he  says.  Please  tell  us 
farmers  what  he  is  if  he  is  not  an  ex- 
pert or  a  boss.  He  says  further  that  he 
is  an  "  investigator."  If  so,  he  ought  to 
pay  the  farmers  instead  of  their  paying 
him,  for  he  says  he  "learns  new  things 
and  gets  new  ideas  from  nearly  every 
farm  which  he  visits"  and  he  carries 
them  to  other  farmers  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

He  admits  there  are  successful  farmers 
fan  every  community,  but  what  bothers 
me  is,  why  can't  his  "closest  neighbors",' 
who  live  there  year  in  and  year  out, 
find  out  these  things  more  readily  than 
some  fellow  who  charges  the  "closest 
neighbors'-  and  makes  both  the  farmer 
that  furnishes,  as  well  as  the  one  that 
receives  the  information,  pay  him. 

Mr.  Editor,  Mr.  Culver  tells  the  truth, 
which,  summed  up.  is  simply  that  this 
is  a  scheme  by  which  the  farmer  is 
filched.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  and 
ought  to  be  nipped  now.  If  these  fellows 
could  only  make  it  rain  in  Nebraska 
every  two  weeks  and  control  the  seasons 
so  that  what  the  farmer  plants  would 
grow,  I  am  here  to  say  Old  Hayseeds 
would  open  up  his  bulging  purse  strings 
understanding^',  but  to  hire  a  man  who 
admits  that  all  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sesses he  picks  up  from  one  farmer  and 
hands  on  to  the  others,  charging  both  for 
it,  seems  to  me  to  t>e  setting  the  farmer 
down  as  a  nincompoop. 

Note — The  farm  demonstrator  is 
hot  forced  on  the  farmers.  Unless 
they  hire  him  themselves,  they  do 
not  get  him.  If  the  majority  don't 
want  a  farm  demonstrator  in  your 
neighborhood,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  not  to  ask  for  him.  However, 
there  are  more  and  more  progressive 
farmers  who  are  seeing  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  trained  investigator 
to  help  them  in  the  study  of  their 
problems  who  has  time  to  go  from 
one  farm  to  the  other  in  the  locality, 
watching  the  development  of  vari- 
ous experiments  and  reporting  re- 
sults. Have  you  time  to  go  to  the 
farms  of  your  various  neighbors 
every  few  days  in  the  busy  seasons 
and  watch  and  investigate  for  sev- 
eral hours  at  frequent  intervals? 
Most  farmers  have  not.  This  is  a 
question  for  the  men  living  in  the 
localities  to  settle.  If  they  do  not 
want  the  demonstrator  they  do  not 
need  to  have  him. 


Calves  and  Potatoes 

A  Reader,  Nebraska:  "Would  you  let  a 
calf  run  to  a  stack  of  alfalfa  or  millet 
hay  and  eat  all  it  wanted?  About  how- 
deep  should  potatoes  be  planted,  and 
how  far  apart?  To  what  age  should  a 
cow  be  kept?  Some  people  say  not  over 
7  years  old. 

Answer — It  will  not  hurt  a  calf  to 
eat  all  the  alfalfa  hay  it  wants. 
Many  successful  stockmen  and  dairy- 
men allow  the  calves  free  access  to 
alfalfa  hay  at  all  times.  Would  not 
adlvise  feeding  young  calves  or  colts 
millet  hay  at  any  time. 

On  sandy  loam  soils  potato  seed 
may  be  planted  three  or  four  inches 
deep;  with  other  soils,  two  or  three 
inches  deep — three  feet  apart,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  but  a  little  far- 
ther if  irrigated. 

Keep  a  cow  as  long  as  she  is  a  pay- 
ing proposition,  no  matter  what  her 


age.  Good  breeders  and  good  milk- 
ers are  too  scarce  to  be  sacrificed. 
As  long  as  a  cow  gives  enough  milk 
to  pay  for  her  keep  and  a  profit,  or 
raises  good  calves,  she  should  be  re- 
tained. 


Advice  from  the  Hired  Man 

C.  D.,  Iowa:  I  nave  been  reading'  in 
one  of  your  papers  about  the  hired  help 
question.  Well,  I  never  went  to  any 
agricultural  college,  but  I  have  worked 
out  ever  since  I  was  big  enough,  and  for 
all  kinds  of  people.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  people  forget  that  a  hired  man  is 
human.  They  think  more  of  their  horses 
than  they  do  of  him.  They  send  him  out 
stormy,  bad  days  to  split  wood  or  fir 
fence,  while  the  boss  has  to  go  over  to 
one  of  the  neighbors  to  see  him  a  little 
while  or  help  his  wife  do  something  in 
the  house.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
he  hunts  up  some  fire  and  bakes  his 
shins  and  cusses  the  hired  man  and  for- 
gets he  ever  was  a  young  man  or  that 
he  wanted  to  spend  a  Sunday  afternoon 
or  evening  with  his  best  girl  or  with  his 
young  companions,  but  just  keeps  on 
growling  after  the  man  has  done  six 
days'  work  and  gotten  up  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  done  odd  jobs  until  he  misses 
Sunday  school  and  church  services,  and 
after  dinner  he  hunts  up  something  that 
ought  to  have  been  done  last  week  and 
says  it  has  to  be  done  today.  Now,  right 
there  is  where  I  balk. 

The  hired  man  never  gets  tired.  He 
can  work  for  twenty  years  and  then  if 
he  wants  a  few  days  off  to  rest  or  visit 
he  is  lazy  and  "left  me  right  when  I 
needed  him  most."  Years  ago,  when  a 
man  worked  for  $18  or  $20  a  month, 
everything  cost  about  half  as  much  as 
it  does  now;  and  the  only  place  where 
the  hired  man  is  equal  with  the  boss  is 
that  the  boss  can't  take  one  "red"  into 
the  world  to  come  and  the  hired  man, 
even  if  he  worked  all  his  life,  won't 
have  one  to  take. 

But  I  will  quit  quarreling  and  try  to 
give  a  little  advice.  If  you  want  to 
get  out  of  a  hired  man  what  is  in  him, 
don't  treat  him  worse  than  your  dog  the 
first  week  he  is  with  you.  Don't  lay 
off  three  days'  work  for  him  to  do  in 
one,  for  that  will  discourage  him.  Don't 
start  raving  because  he  doesn't  do 
things  the  way  you  want  them  done,  but 
tell  him  how  you  want  them  done  and 
talk  to  him  as  if  he  were  a  little  more 
human  than  a  mule.  And  last,  but  not 
least,  don't  talk  to  your  neighbors  about 
him,  for  they  will  see  how  quickly  they 
can  tell  him  what  you  have  said,  and  no 
boss  and  hired  man  can  get  along  when 
they  are  feeling  sore  at  each  other. 

What  farmers  need,  if  they  want  to 
keep  their  hired  men,  is  to  remove  those 
$20  gold  pieces  from  in  front  of  their  eyes 
so  they  can  see  something  besides  dol- 
lars. I  don't  mean  to  say  all  hired  men 
are  what  they  ought  to  be,  but  some 
farmers  couldn't  keep  the  best  hired  man 
alive. 

Note — This  is  good  advice.  When 
a  young  man  comes  to  live  on  a  farm 
and  help  with  the  work  it  would  be 
fair  better  for  all  concerned  if  the 
farmer  and  his  family  Were  to  con- 
sider him  not  only  in  the  light  of  a 
human  being,  but  as  in  some  sense 
a  responsibility.  If  the  farmer  ob- 
jects to  his  going  to  town  and  ca- 
rousing so  that  he  is  no  good  on 
Monday,  he  might  try  to  make  life 
so  pleasant  or  him  on  the  farm  that 
he  would  not  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away  and'  "break 
loose."  By  doing  this  it  would  be 
more  often  possible  to  get  a  good 
class  of  young  men  for  farm  hands. 


Wintering  Stock 

A.  R.  W.,  Nebraska:  I  notice  a  short 
article  in  the  March  7  copy  of  the 
Farmer.  The  idea  or  sentiment  is  so  ad- 
verse to  mine— backed  by  some  experi- 
ence—that I  am  in  doubt  whether  1 
ought  to  express  myself  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Farmer.  I  realize  that  1 
am  just  a  common  farmer  in  Holt 
county,  Nebraska,  making  objections  to 
an  article  written  by  someone  who  no 
doubt  has   had   more  experience   than  1 
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and  made  a  success  of  farming.  I  have 
had  it  in  mind  for  some  time  to  give  my 
experience  and  ideas  about  feeding  stock 
on  parts  of  a  field  or  fields  that  is  light 
or  quite  sandy  soil.  It  happens  quite 
often  here  that  pasture  is  short  about 
October  1,  and  those  having  no  winter 
pasture  feed  their  stock  hay  or  other 
roughage.  Quite  often  we  cannot  use 
the  stalk  fields,  owing  to  poison  or  stalk 
disease.  The  results  are,  under  these 
conditions  we  have  to  feed  in  the  yard, 
unless  the  fields  are  so  we  can  feed  on 
the  stubble.  This  has  been  an  open  win- 
ter, with  but  very  few  days,  or  even 
nights,  but  what  the  stock  could  be  fed 
in  the  field.  It  saves  labor,  and  the 
stock  needs  the  exercise.  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  when  our  fields  are 
divided  we  may  use  them  for  feed  lots 
when  necessary,  the  weather  being  fa- 
vorable. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if 
we  arrange  our  fields  with  that  object 
in  view  our  stock  would  do  better  on 
less  feed. 

Editor's  Note — We  are  unable  to 
decide  just  which  article  it  is  to 
which  the  writer  takes  exception. 
We  advised  not  feeding  stock  on  a 
wind-swept  point  where  they  would 
be  unduly  chilled,  but  in  a  sheltered 
spot.  This  did  not  necessarily  mean 
within  a  building,  but  in  spots  where 
the  land  lay  in  such  a  way  as  to 
break  the  force  of  winter  and  spring 
cold  winds.  We  also  advised  edi- 
torily  that  cattle  be  not  allowed  to 
lose  heavily  in  flesh  during  the  win- 
ter months,  as  it  costs  more  to  put 
the  flesh  back  on  in  the  spring  than 
it  does  to  feed  the  animals  some  dur- 
ing the  winter.  We  do  not  see  that 
either  of  these  articles  are  criticisms 
of  A.  R.  W.'s  methods  and  would  ba 
glad  to  have  bim  write  us  further. 
We  believe  that  he  will  find  we  do 
not  disagree  as  much  as  he  thinks  if 
we  reach  a  better  understanding. 

State    Cream  Inspectors 

O.  B.,  Nebraska— I  have  been  interested 
in  the  talk  about  cream  buying  and  sell- 
ing from  the  different  standpoints.  I  am 
a  producer  of  cream,  and  of  all  vexing 
things  one  meets  with  on  a  farm  one  of 
the  most  trying  is  to  dispose  of  the 
cream  to  good  advantage.  Many  times 
I  have  been  tempted  to  dispose  of  my 
cows  and  go  out  of  the  business,  as  a 
number  of  my  acquaintances  have  done 
for  the  same  reasons — namely,  failure  to 
get  an  honest  test  and  weight  of  cream. 
We  have  a  law  against  under  or  oyer 
reading  of  the  test  and  against  dishon^ 
esty  in  any  way  in  handling  cream,  but 
it  seems  not  to  be  operative  to  any 
great  extent. 

Now,  I  could  take  a  column  of  this 
paper,  if  not  several  of  them,  in  rela- 
ting incidents  connected  with  selling 
cream,  both  amusing  and  instructive,  of 
the  methods  used  by  both  buyer  and 
seller  to  cheat  and  deceive.  Many  would 
say,  "That  is  just  the  experience  I  have 
had."  But  what  is  the  use?  All  this 
talk  gets  nowhere  except  to  add  to  the 
agitation. 

I  have  long  been  thinking  of  a  law 
which,  if  enacted  and  properly  enforced, 
would  bring  both  peace  and  justice  to  both 
buyers  and  sellers  of  cream.  It  is  this, 
in  the  rough:  Let  the  state  put  a  thoi- 
oughly  competent  person  in  each  town 
where  a  creamery  is  located,  equipped 
with  every  convenience  for  sampling  and 
testing  cream  and  grading  the  same; 
then  everyone  who  had  a  five  or  eight- 
gallon  can  of  cream  to  sell  to  the  cream- 
ery could  ship  it  to  the  state  inspector, 
have  it  graded,  tested  and  weighed,  and 
the  grade,  test  and  weight  put  on  the 
can,  with  the  inspector's  seal. 

In  this  way  the  creamery  could  con- 
tract with  anyone  for  cream  and  know 
exactly  what  grade  and  how  much  they 
are  getting,  and  the  seller  would  have 
nothing  to  think  about  except  to  produce 
more  and  better  cream,  being  fully  as- 
sured that  he  would  bo  paid  for  every 
ounce  of  butter-fat  that  belonged  to 
him.  The  inspiration  to  produce  first- 
grade  cream  would  be  irresistible  and 
soon  none  other  would  be  produced. 
Now,  would  not  this  be  a  wise  thing 
to  do? 

I  am  aware  this  would  not  provide  for 


the  small  producer  of,  say,  one  or  three 
gallons  of  cream  at  a  time.  But  in  such 
cases  oftentimes  two  or  three  neighbors 
could  have  their  milk  separated  by  one 
separator  and  an  account  of  the  weight 
of  each  one's  cream'  kept  and  all  put 
into  one  can  of  eight  or  ten  gallons  and 
shipped. 

The  appointment  of  inspectors  should 
be  made  by  civil  service  examination, 
and  good  moral  character  should  be 
shown.  The  pay  of  the  inspector  could 
be  provided  for  by  a  fee  for  testing  each 
can  of  cream  sold,  to  be  paid  by  either 
buyer  or  seller,  as  might  be  arranged. 

This  would  do  away  with  the  multitude 
of  cream  stations  in  every  town  and 
would  bring  peace  to  the  trade.  The 
state  would  be  at  no  expense  and  would 
lay  no  burden  on  anyone.  Milk  and  its 
products  are  as  universally  used  as  meat. 
We  have  state  inspectors  of  meat  at 
the  packing  houses;  why  not  state  in- 
spectors of  milk  and  cream  at  the  cream- 
eries? 


Who  Would  Pay  Single  Tax? 

S.  T.  S.,  Iowa:  I  have  just  been  read- 
ing Mr.  J.  H.'s  letter  on  the  single  tax. 
and  it  appears  that  he  is  a  renter.  It 
also  appears  that  he  has  been  reading 
both  for  and  against  single  tax,  for  he 
advances  arguments  both  for  and 
against  it.  In  the  first  place,  he  says 
taxes  under  the  single  tax  system  would 
not  be  greatly  increased,  but  he  winds 
up  by  saying  it  would  encourage  small 
holdings.  Instead  of  paying  tribute  to 
the  land  owners  they  would  be  paying 
taxes  to  the  government. 

Now,  J.  H.,  do  you  know  that  the 
renter  of  today  is  making  more  money, 
considering  his  investment  and  the 
amount  of  work  he  does,  than  the  land 
owners?  Do  you  know  that  the  only 
way  you  can  reduce  land  values  is  to 
put  such  an  enormous  tax  on  the  land 
that  it  would  consume  the  entire  income 
from  the  land?  That  if  the  tax  was 
only  doubled  or  trebled,  the  renter  would 
have  to  pay  most  of  it?  So,  in  case  the 
taxes  on  land  were  raised,  the  renters 
would  have  to  suffer  with  the  landlords. 

Do  you  know  that  all  that  has  been 
said  in  favor  of  single  tax  is  supposi- 
tion? There  is  no  proof  of  anything.  Do 
you  know  that  nearly  every  millionaire 
corporation  in  existence  is  in  favor  of 
single  tax  Why?  Because  they  want 
their  large  holdings  in  personal  prop- 
erty to  go  free  of  taxes  and  let  the 
farmers  pay  it  all.  Do  you  ^  know 
that  if  you  reduced  the  value  of 
land  enough  to  discourage  land  own- 
ers and  cause  them  to  let  go  their  land 
would  not  bring  them  anything?  Would 
you  call  that  just?  This  is  what  would 
follow  if  the  single  tax  scheme  were  to 
become  a  law. 

Would  you  be  any  better  off  if  you 
paid  half  of  what  you  make  as  taxes 
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Roofing  Sale 


Almost  unbelievable— but  true  just  the  samel 
This  unheard  of  low  price  for  genuine  wool-libre, 
_  asphalt-saturated  rubber  surfaced  roofing  would  be 
impossible  for  any  other  firm  to  quote— it's  only  pos- 
sible with  us  because  we  have  a  capital  of  ten  million 
dollars  which  enables  us  to  buy  raw  materials  in  larger 
quantities  and  at  a  lower  price  than  any  one  else.  We 
save  both  ways— buying  and  manufacturing— and  give 
_pur  customers  the  benefit  of  this  big  saving.  This 

A  M  _  ■  is  the  strongest  proof  we 

wvlladllOllal  nave  evtr  been  ablc  <■" 

m  offer  in  our  more  than 
20  years  of  business  his- 
_   tory  that  we  are  the 

At  AmazingirLow  Prices  g£?t£Tc££ 

We  established  that  reputation  at  the  outset  of  our  career  when, 
under  the  name  of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  we  started  out 
buying  up  Bankrupt,  Receivers'  and  Sheriffs'  Sales.    We  began 
smashing  prices  then  and  we've  been  smashing  prices  ever 
since!  Uive  us  the  opportunity  to  do  so  and  we  will  prove  to  you 
just  as  we  have  proved  to  thousands  of  others  all  over  the  country  that 

We  Save  You  lh  to  V2  youaouykirom0,u8roowe 

can  furnish  you  material  for  re-roofing  your  house,  barn,  sheds,  granary, 
poultry  houses,  etc.,  and  also  furnish  the  siding,  conductor  pipe,  eaves 
trough  and  everything  needed— all  at  a  big  savins  over  what  you  would 
pay  if  you  bought  elsewhere.  It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  what  kind 
01  rooting  you  have  in  mind  to  buy— whether  Beady  Roofing  or  Galvanized  Steel— 
Hat,  corrugated,  V  crimped,  standing  seam,  beaded  ceiling  or  brick  siding— we  can 
supply  your  every  need  with  just  the  kind  you  want.  Our  low  freight  prepaid  prices  will 
amaze  you.   bendus  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  prove  that  our  prices  are  the 

Lowest  Prices  In  History  of  Roofing  Business 

»™  «,,VS^nn0iK1er  d,rfct  from  this  advertisement  withTwrfect  safety.  Oar  legal  binding  guarantee,  backed 
by  our  $1 0,000  000  capital  folly  protects  you.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  purchase  you 
can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  promptly  refund  every  cent  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  Here  are  some  items 
you  may  be  needing  right  now.  If  so,  don't  hesitate  to  send  in  yourorder.  We  guarantee  complete  satisfaction 

CORRUGATED  STEEL  4  1/^  Big  Assortment  Samples  rrAA 
Rnofintr  pAr  c.....*.  »    W  X/A  0    Valuable  Roofing  Book  ■  ICC 

IfOOflllg,  Per  Square  Ft.  /**r         Settle  this  roofing  question  rlgM.  The  only  way 


Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  save  big  money  on  corru- 
gated steel  roofing.  We  are  pricing  it  as  low  as  VAc 
per  square  foot— a  price  heretofore  unknown.  Be  sure 
to  write  for  free  samples. 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  03/  // 
Roofing,  Per  Square  Ft.^J  /4F 

Highest  grade,  specially  coated,  made  of  specially  pre- 
pared steel  of  superior  quality.  Practically  rust-proof 
and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Full  size  sheets.  Besides  cor- 
rugated, it  comes  in  "V"  crimped,  standing  seam  and 
brick  siding.  Priced  as  low  as  2^c  per  square  foot— an 
unheard  of  price  for  this  grade.  Send  for  free  samples 


you  can  settle  it  right  is  to  send  at  once  for  our  big 
assortment  of  free  roofing  samples— all  kinds- 
freight  prepaid  prices  and  a  copy  of  our  free  Roof- 
ing Book.  This  is  the  most  valuable  and  reliable 
roofing  guide  ever  published.  You  need  It.  Write 
your  name  and  address  on  lines  below  and  mail.  We'll 
understand  and  send  book  and  samples  at  once  free. 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Dept.  DAss 
35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Your  Name  

Address  

R.  F.  D  State  


SEED  CORN 


If  you  are  interested  in  corn  that, 
will  make  you  money,  investigate  my 
seed  proposition. 

Eleven  years'  experience  growing: 
and  breeding  of  corn  is  back  of  ever>' 
bushel  you  order  from  me.  All  coin 
picked  from  field  in  sacks  and  hung 
up  to  dry. 

Well  sorted,  shipped  in  the  ear.  I 
never  was  accused  of  a  poor  stand. 
If  interested  in  raising  more  corn,  I 
can  do  you  good. 

J.  H.  PETTY,  Elliott,  Iowa 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
Keid's  Yellow  Dent,  Yellow  Rose  and 
Brown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY    BROWN,    Mitchellville,  Iowa. 


We  Will  Send  Grains  of 

GOLD  a"d  SILVER 

FREE  TO  FARMERS 

Send  name  and  address — we 
will  mall  free  samples  of  the 
.best  yellow  and  white  seed 
corn  for  the  corn  belt. 

IOWA  GOLD  MIN 

IOWA  SILVER  MINE 

Grown,  selected,  cured, 
graded  and  tested  by  us. 
Planted  In  all  parts  of  the 
-  world  where  corn  tB  grown 
Seven  lb  pke;  either  variety,  enough  for 
"  acre  prepaid  to  any  address,  for  »l-00.  1 
acreaee  your  yield  60  per  cent.  Large  Illus- 
trated catalog  and  special  seed  com  circular  I 

DON'T  BUY  KHERSON  OATS 

that  has  barley  in  it  We  have  it  pure. 
70c  per  bushel  in  20-bushel  lots  or  more 
Bags  free. 

AVE  BROS.,   -   Box  3,  Blair,  Nebraska. 
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Galloway  Engines 
Are  Sold  on  30  Days 
FREE  Trial 

Backed  by  5- Year  t 
Guarantee  and 
$25,000  Bond. 

Made  in  Sizes 
lMtol5H.P. 


Write  Me  Today  for  My  New  Money-Saving  Catalogs 

sir  I  want  vou,  the  man  who  is  holding  this  paper  in  his  hand  right  now  to  write  me  right 

.'  I've  got  something  special  to  offer  you.  I  am  making  a  special  appeal  to  the  readers  of  this  great  paper  A 


Write  me  without  fail  for  my  catalogs  and  f  will  explain  my  new  offer  fully.    I  want  you  to  get  my  catalogs  first 
because  they  are  the  first  step  in  our  getting  better  acquainted  in  a  business  way  on  my  direct  from  factory  to  farm 
one-profit  money  saving  plan.    My  catalogs  are  my  only  salesmen,  and  they  are  the  best  and  cheapest  salesmen 
on  earth     Get  your  copy  without  fail.    My  line  of  gasoline  engines,  manure  spreaders.,  cream  separators  and  my 
big  general  line  of  merchandise,  everything  for  the  farm,  home  and  family,  can  t  be  beat  in  quality,  and  my  direct  ■ 


Get  My 

FREE 

Bookt 


/from  factory  prices  are  the  lowest!   Think'of  it!    A  regular,  guaranteed,  high-grade  5  H..  P.  engine  at  only  $99.jj0 
and  other  sizes  from  \%  to  15  H.  P.  at  correspondingly  low  prices.    Get  my  catalog  giving  aU  the  facts.    I  wul^ 
'  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postage  prepaid.    Write  me  today.  Now! 

Buy  on  My  Direct  From  Factory  Plan  and  Save  $50  to  $300 

n»nenHin^on  the  size  vou  buy.  Put  that  money  right  back  In  your  pocket.  That's  keeping  your  money  at  home 
hetter "than  °uy  other  Jay  you  car [think  of.  Take  your  choice  of  any  engine  In  my  entire  line.  They  are  all  de- 
fcetter  man  any  ^ nine r  way  ?Thev  are  easv  to  run.  easy  to  operate  and  use  less  fuel  than  any  other  engines 

rnSa^    TnfvCkreVu°lt  ta™z^^  ^  Light  Duty  and  Pumping  Engines  1  3-»  and  2  1-4 

H  P  sell  from  &6     up  and  ready  to  put  right  to  work  when  you  receive  them.  No  extras  to  buy    You  can 
g£L equip  your  power  pUit  with a  Galloway  Stationary  engine  at  one-hall  the  regu  ar  cost     My  potable 
all  steel,  durable  machines,  either  hand  or  horse  portable  trucks.  My  Horse  Portable* 


'^^MMon^U^^t?*^^^  rigs' Ire"  bum  eitra^rong  ^dextra  safe    They  are 
uneauaUed  today    Yes.  sir,  you  won't  find  a  more  complete  or  better  built  line  of  farm  work 
enchfes  on  the  market    My  Free  Service  D  percent  will  aid  you  in  selecting  your  equipment 
SndTn  installing  y^ur  engine.   This  service  Is  absolutely  free  to  the  man  whoTmys  a  Gallo- 
way and  it  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money  and  time.  Get  my  catalog  giving  all  the  ««ts- 
/VJ;  »L  M«.«r  Write  me  today  f  r  my  catalog,  either  my  Big  Complete  Engine 
C»et  MV   INeW  Book  or  my  special  Pumping  Engine  catalog,  or  both.   They  are 
O         •    1  r\a~-  FREE.  When  you  write  for  my  catalog  1  am  going  to  make  you 
,    special  Utter  the  most  liberal  offer  you  ever  heard  of;  an  offer  that  will  help  yeu 
eet  your  engine  partly  or  entirely  FREE  to  you  In  the  end.  No  soliciting,  no  r^v^ng-just 
a  straight  to  "ess  proposition.   The  most  liberal  co-operative,   profit-sharing  offer  ever 
mad?  You  should  know  all  about  It.  Then  write  for  my  catalog,  now.  before  you  lay  tht» 
paper  down.  Just  address 

William  Galloway, 
President 


The 
Great 
Galloway 
Line  In- 
cludes Sta- 
tionary, Port, 
ables  and  Saw 
Rigs— Just 
the  Size 
and 
Style 
Engine 
You 
Want 


William  Galloway  Company 

265  Galloway  Station.        WATERLOO.  IOWA 


Horse  Portables 

Made  In  5-6-7  i 
10  and  I  5  M.  P.  Sizes 
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88  Note 


Play  When  the  Day's 
Work  is  Done 

When  the  stock  in  all  watered  and  fed,  when  the  supper  diBhes  are 
washed  and  put  away,  then  father,  mother,  the  boys  and  the  girls 
may  all  spend  an  enjoyable  evening,  playing,  Hintting  or  dancing  with 
the  help  of  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano.  Without  previous  practice, 
you  may  play  any  of  thousands  of  Popular,  Operatic.  Classical  or 
Sacred  selections  and  in  a  pleasing  manner.  A  generous  supply  of 
these  selections  we  furnish  with  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano. 

Symphonic  Player  Piano 

and  Lark  in  Household  Supplies 
at  Factory- to- Family  Prices 

Yoo  help  pay  for  the  Player  Piano  with  your  pavings  on  purchases 
of  home  supplies  at  wholesale  prices.  Our  household  Supplies  Cata- 
logue contains  900  every-day  necessaries,  such  as  Flour.  Sugar, 
Coffee,  Teas,  Canned  Goods,  Soaps.  Toilet  Articles,  in  daily  use  in 
the  homes  of  our  two  million  customers,  l^et  us  explain  this  Player 
Piano  offer  and  show  you  how  to  save  $425  to  $500  on  Player  Piano 
and  Supplies  by  direct  dealing  with  our  factories.  The  Symphonic 
Player  Piano  is  the  first  instrument  made  by  the  celebrated  Knabo 
family  in  its  75  years  of  experience  to  be  sold  at  a  factory-to-family 
price.  The  Symphonic's  makers  art?  Messrs.  Knabe,  formerly  but 
nc  longer  makers  of  the  Wm.  Knabe  Piano,  which  is  not  now  made 
by  members  of  the  Knabe  family. 

4  Years'  Time— No  Interest 

The  early  possession  of  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano  is  placed  within 
your  easy  reach  by  our  liberal  credit  terms.    Take  four  years  or  lesa. 
m  wnn  r-hoosp  to  nav  for  this  instrument.    No  interest  will  be  charged 
and  enjoy  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano  while 

nly  by  hand,  the 


thouch  you  possei 
paying  for  it. 

You  may  also  get  the  Symphonic  Piano,  played 
eame  as  any  Piano,  on  similar  liberal  terms. 


Send  this  Coupon  TODAY 

I  am  interested  in  the  instrument  checked  as  advertised  in 

^Twentieth  Century  Farmer.   March  28. 

Name  '■  

Address  


Symphonic  Player  Piano   □  Symphonic  Piano  □ 


Hay  Balers 
Make  Big  Prof- 
its Baling  with 

Ann  Arbor  "20" 

Hundreds  of  men  through- 
out  the  southwest  are  making 
good  pay  with  this  press.  You 
can  too.  Let  us  show  you  how. 
Here  is  the  baler  that  can  be  speeded  up 
without  risking  breakages.  Do  fast  work — 
deliver  square  cornered  bales— at  lowest 
cost.  Ann  Arbor  balers  hold  the  world's 
record  for  speed  and  lowest  upkeep  cost.  The 


MZL 


"20" 

Holds  Best  Record 
For  Baling  Alfalfa 

cowpeas,  vetch  and  southwest  grasses.  Big 
feed  opening  permits  baling  alfalfa  with- 
out crushing  stems  and  leaves.  Feed  hop- 
per only  39  inches  from  the  ground— bale 
direct  from  windrows.  Use  any  engine.  Ask 
for  booklet  "Making  Money  from  Hay."  If 
you  have  no  engine  and  don't  care  to  get 
one,  ask  us  about  the  new  Ann  Arbor  horse 
presses.  Address 

ANN  ARBOR  JML     48  Broadway 

MACHINE  CO.      Jffift    Ann  Arbor. 

Mich. 


Flying  Swede  Machinery 


Vehicles,  Wapfone. 
Engines  Direct  to 
Consumers  at  Sav- 
ing- Prices. 

Send  for  catalog,  It'a  froc. 

MARVIN  C  VAN  DERVEER, 
Factory  Distributer.    Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
It  In  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  when 
writing  to  advert'HiTH  on  this  pane. 


than  if  you  pay  one-third  of  It  as  rent? 
Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why 
large  personal  holdings  that  ate  making 
for  their  owners  immense  fortunes  should 
not  be  taxed?  Do  you  know  of  any 
reason  why  any  man  who  is  making  good 
money  in  any  vocation  should  not  help 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  lives,  or  to  the 
free  schools  which  he  enjoys? 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  sup- 
porters and  agitators  of  the  single  tax 
scheme  are  not  looking  after  your  or 
my  interests,  but  after  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  to  have  their  personal  hold- 
ings exempt  from  taxes  and  let  the  land 
owners  pay  it.  That  is  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face. 

Note — Is  it  because  tenants  are 
making  more  money  than  the  owners 
of  land  that  the  number  of  tenants 
are  increasing  each  year?  It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  more  thrifty 
and  prosperous  tenants  would  be- 
come land  owners  if  they  could  get 
the  land.  It  is  interesting  to  the 
editor  to  receive  letters  from  those 
who  have  opinions  on  these  live  ques- 
tions. People  reach  conclusions 
through  their  own  experiences  and 
their  relation  to  the  subject  under 
discussion. 


Barley  and  Spring  Wheat  Sinnt 

W.  S.,  Wyoming:  Will  you  kindly  ad- 
vise me,  through  your  paper,  the  best 
way  to  dip  barley  and  spring  wheat  for 
smut,  and  how  to  prepare  the  solution? 

Answer — Quoting  from  Bailey,  we 
give  you  the  following  treatment  for 
closed  smut  in  barley,  but  it  is  not 
effective  for  open  smut: 

"Make  a  solution  by  pouring  one 
pint  of  formaldehyde  into  twenty 
gallons  of  water,  the  solution  to  be 
placed  in  barrels  or  a  trough.  Sacks 
of  barley  should  be  submerged  in  the 
solution  ten  minutes,  then  emptied 
on  a  threshing  floor  or  platform  to 
dry.  After  the  treatment,  if  the  seed 
barley  is  covered  for  about  two  hours 
with  oilcloth  or  blankets  so  that  the 
fumes  of  the  formaldehyde  can  act 
on  the  spores,  the  treatment  will  be 
much  more  effective. 

"Extensive  experiments  have  been 
made  at  the  Wisconsin  station  with 
the  hot  water  treatment  of  seed  for 
smut.  The  hot  water  treatment  was 
found  thoroughly  effective  against 
both  kinds  of  smut,  and  it  is  a  very 
simple  operation.  The  grain  is  placed 
in  gunnysacks  and  submerged  for 
twelve  hours  in  cold  water  to  soften 
the  hull  and  berry.  It  is  then  re- 
moved and  allowed  to  drain  for  an 
hour.  The  sacks  are  then  submerged 
in  hot  water  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture of  130  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
a  period  of  not  over  six  minutes. 
Provisions  must  be  made  to  add  hot 
water  to  keep  the  temperature  con- 
stant, as  it  will  otherwise  be  lowered 
when  the  grain  is  put  in.  It  is  well 
lo  put  the  grain  in  another  tank  of 
hot  water  that  has  a  temperature  a 
little  below  130  degrees  in  order  to 
heat  the  grain  before  putting  it  in 
the  tank,  with  the  constant  tempera- 
lure.  The  seed  should  be  sown  the 
same  day  or  the  day  following,  as  it 
will  sprout." 

There  are  two  forms  of  smut  that 
attack  wheat.  For  the  loose  smut  no 
satisfactory  treatment  has  been 
found.  For  the  stinking  smut  use  a 
solution  of  one  pound  of  formalin  to 
five  gallons  of  water.  Sprinkle  the 
wheat,  covering  afterward  with  can- 
vas or  otheir  cloth  soaked  in  the  solu- 
tion; or  sacks  of  the  grain  may  be 
immersed  In  the  solution  for  thirty 
tn  in  utes. 


Free  Your  Swine  from  Lice 

By  Corn-Belt  Farmer 


LIKE  the  politician,  the  hog 
has  numerous  local  ene- 
mies.' The  most  important 
of  those  the  hog  encoun- 
ters are  parasites.  Among  these 
parasites,  and  the  most  common,  is 
the  hog  louse.  The  hog  louse  is  a 
dirty,  dark  iron  color  on  the  back, 
gray  and  yellowish  on  the  belly,  and 
has  long  legs.  They  are  usually 
and  almost  wholly  the  result  of  filthy- 
pens  and  unsanitary  feeding  and 
watering  places.  When  they  are 
once  introduced  into  a  herd,  steps 
should  be  taken  immediately  to 
eradicate  them  or  there  will  be  an 
end  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
herd,  if  not  the  death  of  many  pigs. 

The  hog  louse  multiplies  very 
rapidly.  They  usually  make  their 
first  appearance  on  the  inside  of  the 
ea*r,  next  around  the  ear  and  on  the 
neck,  and  finally  all  over  the  body. 
There  need  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  your  hogs  have 
lice,  as  they  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  crawling  along  the  back 
and  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the 
animal.  They  can  be  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  wrinkles  and  folds 
of  the  flesh  between  the  thighs  and 
hind  legs  and  back  of  the  front  legs. 

These  pests  may  be  got  rid  of  if 
one  will  attend  to  the  matter  and  do 
the  work  thoroughly.  This  should 
be  done,  as  no  pig  can  make  a  hog 
of  himself  when  bothered  with  lice. 
The  chances  of  a  herd  in  a  battle 
against  cholera  are  lessened  more 
than  50  per  cent  if  infected  and 
weakened  by  lice.  Many  a  hog  raiser 
has  lost  some  of  his  best  sows  or 
entire  litters  of  pigs  from  this  cause 
from  worms  or  cholera  that  he 
thought  they  had  only  in  a  light 
form.  Truly,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
louse  is  one  of  the  hog  raiser's  worst 
enemies. 

A  cure  that  I  have  successfully 
used  for  treating  hogs  bought  from 


neighbors  for  breeding  purposes  and 
found  to  be  infected  with  lice,  is  2 
ounces  of  Stavesacre  seeds  boiled 
in  about  two  quarts  of  water,  then 
allowed  to  simmer  for  several  hours. 
Take  off  and  allow  to  cool,  adding 
water  enough  to  make  about  two  or 
three  quarts  of  the  mixture.  One 
application  of  this  will  usually  kill 
lice  and  nits,  but  it  is  a  long  and  te- 
dious job  and  is  not  practical  where 
there  are  many  hogs  to  be  treated. 

There  are  dips  on  the  market  to- 
day that  are  being  used  very  suc- 
cessfully by  some  of  our  best  breed- 
ers. These,  along  with  crude  pe- 
troleums and  other  crude  oil  prep- 
arations, rank  highest  among  the 
practical  cures  used  by  large  breed- 
ers, because  of  their  being  less  ex- 
pensive and  taking  less  time  to  ap- 
ply. As  a  breeder,  I  like  the  patent 
hog  oilers,  many  of  which  are  on 
the  market  today.  These  use  crude 
oil  in  some  form  or  other  and  are 
accessible  to  the  hogs  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  They  not  only  eradicate  the 
lice  and  nits,  but  are  of  great  benefit 
to  the  hair  and  skin  of  the  animal. 
They  also  remove  scurvy  and  ex- 
cretions of  the  skin.  The  hogs  thus 
treated  disinfect  the  whole  premises, 
keeping  them  clean  and  sanitary. 

But  whatever  the  method  used, 
the  main  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the  lice, 
as  these  parasites  weaken  the  hogs, 
lowering  their  power  of  resistance  to 
cholera  and  are  thus  a  menace  to  all 
the  hogs  of  a  neighbor.  -~>d. 


The  windmill  is  one  of  the  most 
neglected  pieces  of  machinery  we 
have  on  the  farm.  It's  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  climb  the  tower  to  oil 
the  thing  and  we  generally  neglect 
it  until  we  hear  the  mill  gently 
"cussing"  us  for  the  neglect.  Make 
it  a  point  to  oil  the  mill  regularly. 
It  means  dollars  in  your  pocket. 


O.H.C.  Best  Hog  Oiler 

THE  POST  THAT  USES  CRUDE  OIL 

Automatic  in  action,  perfect  in  results,  economical.    Cannot  get  out  of  or- 
der.  Requires  no  attention,  except  to  fill  when  empty.   Will  not 
clog  up  when  used  by  muddy  hogs.   The  Only  Post  With  Five 
Rubbing  Parts  for  the  hogs  to  oil  themselves  ont  _> 
Send  for  30-day  free  trial  offer. 

O.H.C.  MFG.  CO. 

1  20  Bridge  Street 
PEORIA  -  -  ILLINOIS 


USE  AN  OHC 
3X5  OILER 


SAVE  THE  CHICKS 
Gem  Chicken  Coops 

protort  from  ovorytlilnir-- 
roln.  c-..l,l,  mlt.',  vormTn. 
rtc.  Mml.'  of  ..!.<■  pivr* 
■rnlvnni/i'ri  Iron.  Strnnif 
anil  ml".  Mot»>  or  wood 
floor.  Yiiril  olio..  In  .-oop 
•tnlutit.  Klirlii  fool  Moor 
unnoo.  Novor  nooiln  pnlnt- 
Irw-  tn»lonlly  i-loan...l. 
<iot  full  particular,!  ami 
price*. 


GEO.  E.  MAURER,     Boi  1016,     Freeporl,  III. 


Going  to  Canada? 

We  can  save  you  money, 
if  you  see  us  first.  Ab- 
solutely, reliable  infor- 
mation! as  to  where  t he  best  of  wild  land 
and  improved  .lands  can  be  procured. 
I'i  ire  low.  Terms  easy.  We  pay  purehes- 
er's  Tare.  Call  or  write  before  you  buy 
your  transportation,  western  Can- 
ada LANDS,  Room  104  Hackney  Bldgr., 
ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 
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Power  Farming  in  Corn  Belt 


takes  place,  and  several  of  the  most 
valuable  cows  and/  bulls  in  the  world 
are  of  this  ancestry.  These  facts, 
says  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  remain  constant 
even  where  at  least  three  generations 
of  known  tuberculous  parentage 
exist. 


The  use  of  all  the  stable  manure 
and  a  crop  rotation,  including 
grasses  and  legumes  are  needed  to 


keep  up  the  fertility  of  American 
farms.  Where  all  the  plant  food  pro- 
duced on  the  farms  is  saved  and 
returned  to  the  soil,  there  are 
no  abandoned  farm  communities, 
with  deserted  schools  and  neg- 
lected churches. 

Missouri  Heard  from  Again 

Missouri  in  1913  produced  7,087,- 
500  pounds  of  wool,  valued  a' 
$1,417,500. 


The  time  is.  rapidly  approaching 
when  farming  with  a  tractor  will  be 
a  common  sight  throughout  the  corn 
belt.  With  plenty  of  proof  that  from 
$1  to  $1.25  an  acre  in  plowing  alone 
may  be  saved  with  a  tractor,  not  to 
mention  the  better  work  done,  how 


long  can  we  afford  to  continue  the 
use  of  horse  or  mule  power?  If 
farming  is  to  meet  with  the  greatest 
possible  success,  then,  just  as  in 
every  other  business,  operating  costs 
must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
and  the  use  of  the  tractor  is  one  way 
to  help  solve  the  problem. 


Tuberculous  Cattle  as  Breeders 


10 


|N  VIEW  of  the  enormous 
practical  difficulties  in  *he 
way  of  complete  jradica- 
I  '  tion  of  tuberculosis  in  cat- 
tle by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  all 
animals  known  to  be  infected  with 
tuberculosis,  schemes  for  utilizing 
the  latter  have  been  devised.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  is  the  sys- 
tem whereby  tuberculous  cows  are 
isolated  and  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, the  calves  being  removed 
from  the  mothers  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment and  brought,  up  without 
further  exposure  to  the  disease.  This 
has  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
finding  that  such  young  are  regu- 
larly born  in  perfect  health,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  tuberculosis.  The 
affected  breeding  cattle  in  this  way 
do  not  become  an  entire  economic 
loss.  A  ten^year  investigation,  care- 
fully verified  and  supervised  by  gov- 
ernment officials,  has  just  been  re- 
ported by  Brooks  in  connection  with 
what  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
valuable  herds  of  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  in  the  world. 

The  object  was  to  produce  a  herd 
of  Holstein  cattle  free  from  tubercu- 
lous taint  and  yet  endowed  with  all 
the  most  valuable  strain  characteris- 
tics possessed  by  this  breed.  Ani- 
mals were  selected  because  of  their 
desirability,  entirely  independent  of 
the  presence  or  absence  of  tubercu- 
losis. The  tuberculous  animals 
greatly  outnumbered  the  nontuber- 
culous.  Three  hundred  tuberculous 
animals  were  studied.  The  existence 
of  tuberculosis  was  determined  by 
the  administration  of  treble  the  of- 
ficial dose  of  tuberculin,  repeated  in 
non-reacting  animals  three  times  at 
intervals  of  six  months.  All  animals 
reacting  to  either  test  were  removed 
at  once  to  the  tuberculous  farm  so 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
transmission  of  infection  from  the 
tuberculous  group  to  the  healthy  one. 


At  birth  the  calves  are  immediately 
taken  from  the  mother.  Feedings 
are  on  pasteurized  milk  collected  in- 
discriminately from  soufnd  and  tu- 
berculous animals. 

Of  more  than  200  calves  born  of 
the  tuberculous  herd,  not  one  has  be- 
come tuberculous,  although  all  have 
been  tested  three  times  by  massive 
doses  of  tuberculin.  These  animals 
are  rather  more  resistant  to  tubercu- 
losis than  animals  born  of  nontuber- 
cullous  parents.  No  falling  off  in 
type,  in  milk  production  or  fertility 
is  present  in  these  calves,  no  increase 
in  death  rate  exists  among  them  as 
compared  with  the  offspring  of 
healthy  cattle,  no  falling  off  in  value 


How  the  Law ter  Trac  tor 
Does  the  worKof  12  Horses 


You  can  plow  an  acre  an  hour  with  the  new  Lawter  "One 

man"  tractor — ten  acres  in  a  ten  hour  day,  the  work  of  six  good 
teams.  Figuring  the  average  cost  of  a  team,  you  save  over  a  dollar 
an  acre  in  every  acre  you  plow  with  a  Lawter. 


furthermore  the  I.awter  is  the  Only 
Tractor  that  Plows  the  Corners. 


,  with  a  Lawter  i 
■ 

J   Note  the  Land  * 

,  Saved 

i  to  Fence  Corners  I 


You  can  plow  into  every  corner  of  your 
fields  with  the  Lawter.  You  can  plow  a 
garden  as  economically  as  a  large  field. 
The  new  double  transmission  of  the  Law- 
ter gives  it  this  great  advantage  over 
any  other  tractor  or  team. 

Plows  Peep  into  the  Rich  Subsoil. 

You  can  plow  deeper  with  a  Lawter  than  with  a  team.  You  get  below 
the  upper  crust  and  give  your  crops  the  moisture  that  makes  the  crop.  Evert 
your  horses  will  compress  the  soil  as  much  as  the  Lawter.  It  is  moderate 
in  weight  and  perfectly  balanced.    The  plows  are  so  scientifically  hung  that 

You  Save  15  per  cent  More  Pnel. 


Field  Plowed  ■ 


f  Field  Plowed  %\ 
I  with  any  I 
I  otber  Tractor.  • 
|  Yon  lose  one  i 
I  eighth  of  an  acre  I 
\  in  every  corner  * 


You  operate  the  machine  from  your  seat 
as  you  ride.  One  tractor  wheel  takes  the 
old  furrow.  The  caster  wheel  takes  the 
new  furrow.  The  bed  mechanically  levels 
itself— making  it  a.  perfect  tractor  for  work 
on  rolling  as  well  as  level  land.  You  caa 
use  it  for  the  roughest  kind  of  work  year 
iu  and  year  out. 

In  Only  200  Working  Days  Your 
Saving  Over  Horse  Power  Will 
Pay  for  a  Lawter. 


Our  Unlimited  Guarantee 

You  can't  spend  a  penny  for  the  Lawter 
tractor  unless  it  is  exactly  what  you  need  in 
your  work.  Its  advantages  are  so  many 
that  you  can't  fairly  estimate  them  from, 
this  small  ad.  Send  at  once  for  complete 
details  0£  our  proposition.  We  will  show  you 
the  biggest  money  saving  proposition  you 
ever  received.  The  coupon  brings  every- 
thing.    Mail  it  to  us  today. 

THE  LAWTER  TRACTOR  CO., 
3214  Twentieth  St.,    St.  Mary's,  O, 


This  is  exclusive  of  the  big  saving  the 
Lawter  makes  in  belt  work  of  every  de- 
scription. In  belt  work  the  Lawter  has 
no  rival.     It  has  no  vibration. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Right  NOW! 


The  Lawter  Tractor  Co., 

3214  Twentieth  St.,  St.  Mary's,  O. 

Send  me  full  particulars  of  the  Lawter 
Tractor. 

Name    

Address  '  :  

Size  of  Farm  


r 


ITII  the  O.  I.  a  Flag  Mast  Ha)'  Stacker  you  can  build 
circle  stacks,  long  stacks,  high  stacks.  You  can  build 
them  so  they  will  shed  the  rain  because  the  Stacker  delivers  the  hay  to 
the  middle  of  the  stack;  reduces  the  work  of  stacking,  increases  the  ca- 
pacity, reduces  the  work  when  pressing,  is  easily  moved,  is  light  and  dur- 
able. If  properly  taken  care  of  will  last  for  years.  Get  the  catalog  and 
prices  today. 


WE  wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  L-Neck  beam  of  the  O.  I.  C.  Cultivator — the  kind  you  have  been  want- 
ing for  years.  We  can  fill  a  few  hundred  orders  promptly.  We  want  a  good  agent  in  each  locality  to  take  car- 
load orders  for.  TWINE.  NAILS,  BUGGIES,  WAGONS,  etc.  Where  we  have  no  agent  we  sell  direct,  for  cash  o. 
on  time.  Enough  people  will  read  about  our  proposition  extraordinary  to  order  $100,000.00  worth  of  noods  iu  .50  days 
So  write  for  our  proposition  extraordinary  today. 

O'NEIL  IMPLEMENT  CO.,   -  -   -   -   Marseilles,  Illinois 
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More 
Cream 

The  highest  percentage 
of  cream  possible  is  what 
you  get  from  a 

Rumely  Cream  Separator 

It  has  larger  capacity  than  most  other  separators  of  same  size 
— starts  from  any  position  without  jar  and  skims  to  3/ 100  of 
1  %  or  better.    Run  your  separator  with  a 

Rumely-Olds  Gasoline  Engine 

1  %  horse  power  to  65  horse  power 

Even-running,  well-balanced  — runs  smoothly  under  any  load.  It  adjusts 
automatically  to  changes  in  load.  Start  the  Olds  and  it  will  run  itself. 

The  Olds  was  the  pioneer  gasoline  engine,  and  its  merit  is  shown  in  its 
successful  use  by  thousands  of  prosperous  farmers. 

The  Rumely-Olds  engine  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  hundred  ways— pumping, 
spraying,  sawing,  feed-cutting— you  will  find  a  new  job  for  it  every  day. 

Rumely  service,  49  branches,  11,000  dealers,  covers  the  country.  There's 
a  Rumely  dealer  in  your  neighborhood.    Talk  to  him,  and  to  Rumely 

owners. 

Ask  for  the  "All-Round  Power-Plant"— a  farm  engine  text  book,  nota  catalog. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


RUMELY  LINES 


Kerosene  Tractors  Threshing  Machines  Cream  Separators  Road  Machines 
Gasoline  Tractors      Corn  Machines  Feed  Mills  Grain  Elevators 

Engine  Plows  Baling  Presses  Stationary  Engines     Steam  Engines 


RUMELY    PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


Chicago 


(Incorporated) 
Power-Farming  Machinery 


Illinois 


Lincoln,  Kansas  City,  Wichita,  Des  Moines,  St.  Louis 
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Great  Public  Auction 

t  INDIANA'S  FAMOUS  HERD  OF  \ 

Holstein  Friesian  Cattle 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  13, 1914 

40  Head  Very  Best  Young  Grade  Cows.    75  Registered  Cows 
and  Heifers.    40  Head  with  A.  R.  O.  Records. 

Cows  with  records  up  to  30.648  butter,  677.3  milk  in  7  days. 
57.818  butter  and  1,400  milk  in  30  days.  Heifers  with  records  of 
15  to  20  lbs.  of  butter  and  over  in  7  days.  Daughters  of  Sir  Pontiac 
Korndyke,  grand-daughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Pontiao 
Korndyke  and  King  Walker.  Cows  in  calf  to  a  son  of  King  Walker 
and  Count  of  the  Pontiacs. 

The  sale  will  be  held  at 

ZELDEN  RUST  FARM 

3  miles  S.  E.  of  Indianapolis  Court  House.  Shelbyville  Interurban  cars 
come  within  %  mile  of  farm  All  cattle  over  6  months  will  be  tuber- 
culin tested  by  State  Veterianarian  and  none  affected  will  be  offered1. 
Catalogue  gives  full  particulars  and  terms  of  sale.  Send  for  copy 
today,  mentioning  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

C.  M.  BOTTEMA,  R  1 ,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Why  not  ure  the  FORTIN  FORCEPS  Instead  of  a  rusty  wire?  The  main  hold  under  the  Jaw 
Md  over  the  none,  or  legs,  don't  Interfere  with  paesage.  No  danger  of  hurting  sow  or  pig.  Made 
of  malleable  Iron,  tin  plated.    Satisfaction  absolutely  guaranteed.    PRICE  $1.50. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN :— Tbit  Is  to  testify  lhat  I  have  thoroughly  tested  the  Fortln 
I'lg  Forceps  and  find  them  far  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  seen.    H.  C.  GALE,  D.  V.  S. 

Address  all  communications  to  TOHTIN   &    IVECUYER.    CLYDE.  KANSAS. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Karmcr  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable!  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  bJs  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


HE  cattle  trade  was  in  the  dumps 
J  last  week,  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  of  the  previous  week 
having  continued  in  full  force. 
Cattle  values  had  been  bobbing 
up  and  down,  and  when  the  market  two 
weeks  ago  began  slipping  back  it  was 
looked  upon  only  as  a  natural  reaction 
that  would  likely  be  made  good  the  fol- 
lowing week.  When  the  following  week 
brought  no  relief,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
still  further  downward  movement  in 
prices,  the  trade  began  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  It  suddenly  dawned  upon  oper- 
ators on  the  market  that  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  fluctuations  of  trade 
must  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  movement 
that  had  caused  a  break  of  25@50c  per  100 
pounds  on  beef  steers  in  less  than  two 
weeks,  and  at  a  time  when  receipts  were 
by  no  means  large  enough  to  be  consid- 
ered burdensome. 

The  packers  have  been  placing  the 
blame  tor  every  break  in  prices  on  Ar- 
gentina beef,  but  their  talk  along  that 
line  has  been  given  little  credence  by  the 
trade,  m*st  operators  believing  that  sup- 
plies of  beef  cattle  in  the  country  are  so 
small  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on 
beef  would  not  have  any  appreciable  ef- 
fect. Most  cattle  men  have  not  only  be- 
lieved in  this,  but  have  talked  it  to  such 
a  large  extent  that  the  country  has  be- 
come more  or  less  indifferent  as  to  the 
tariff  on  live  stock  and  meat  products, 
being  disposed  to  lay  the  responsibility 
of  price  fluctuations  to  the  natural  up 
and  down  movement  due  to  temporary 
scarcity  or  over  supply  of  stock  on  the 
selling  markets.  East  week  s  develop- 
ments, however,  caused  considerable 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  stock  men  as 
to  whether  they  are  entirely  right  in  their 
conclusions  regarding  the  tariff.  The 
press  dispatches  had  reported  larger  re- 
ceipts of  Argentina  beef  than  ever  before, 
the  total  for  last  week  being  almost  30,000 
quarters.  This  being  more  than  New 
York  City  could  readily  absorb,  consid- 
erable quantities  of  it  were  shipped  to 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  many 
smaller  eastern  cities.  Two  carloads  of 
Argentina  beef  were  actually  shipped  to 
Chicago.  Packers  used  these  facts  to 
pound  the  market  on  fat  cattle,  and  the 
trade  throughout  the  week  just  closed 
was  about  the  dullest  and  most  unsatis- 
factory experienced  in  a  long  time.  Prices 
at  the  close,  as  noted  above,  were  around 
25fg50c  lower  than  the  high  time  two 
weeks  ago. 

With  conditions  such  as  this  prevailing 
in  the  trade  at  all  the  big  market  centers 
of  the  country  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  announcement  from  the 
department  of  agriculture  regarding  the 
importation  of  beef  did  not  tend  to  relieve 
the  feelings  of  stock  men.  While  the 
monthly  receipts  of  Argentina  beef 
amount  to  only  about  9,000,000  pounds, 
which  of  itself  is  not  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  have  any  great  influence  on  the 
total  supply  of  the  country,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  agricultural  department  that 
of  the  nine  big  meat  concerns  in  Argen- 
tina five  are  under  the  control  of  Ameri- 
can packers,  started  a  serious  train  of 
thought  in  the  minds  of  many  operators 
on  the  market.  They  are  asking  them- 
selves and  each  other  what  the  outcome 
of  It  all  will  be.  Have  the  packers 
planned  on  using  Argentina  beef  importa- 
tions simply  to  depress  the  market  on 
live  cattle,  and  if  so  where  will  it  end? 
Stockmen,  however,  are  no  alarmists  and 
the  majority  of  them  still  prefer  to  be- 
lieve that  the  tariff  will  not  prove  harm- 
ful to  their  interests,  but  the  events  of 
the  last  two  weeks  have  given  rise  o 
some  serious  thoughts  along  that  line. 

Every  .cloud  has  a  silver  lining,  and 
while  the  cattle  market  for  the  two  weeks 
has  been  a  disappointment  to  the  sellers 
it  might  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  price  on  all  kinds  of  cattle  Is  still 
very  high  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
What  the  future  will  bring  forth  no  one 
can  say,  but  the  great  majority  of  cattle 
men  were  bulls,  and  were  generally  look- 
ing for  higher  prices  for  fat  cattle  be- 
fore the  coining  of  summer.  While  events 
of  the  last  two  weeks  may  have  shaken 
the  faith  of  some,  there  Is  still  u  feeling 
thai  barring  outside  and  unnatural  In- 
fluences,   the    market     ought     to  work 


higher  in  the  course  of  the  next  month  or 
two.  But  the  immediate  future  of  the 
market  does  not  look  especially  promis- 
ing unless  receipts  of  cattle  should  prove 

very  light. 

Hogs   See-Sawing   Back    and  Forth 

Hogs  have  see-sawed  back  and  forth 
without  getting  anywhere,  the  market 
continuing  about  the  same  as  during  the 
previous  week.  Receipts  have  been 
quite  liberal,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  although  the  six  big  markets  are 
about  250,000  head  behind  in  receipts  since 
January  1  as  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
The  trade  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  in  a 
pretty  healthy  condition  and  is  generally 
satisfactory  to  the  selling  interests.  That 
the  market  should  continue  as  strong 
as  it  has  with  receipts  not  showing  as 
much  decrease  as  had  been  anticipated 
is  taken  as  a  good  indication  of  strength 
in  the  trade. 

Sheep  Still  Coming  Forward 

Sheep  have  been  coming  forward  very 
freely  during  recent  weeks  the  same  as 
they  have  throughout  the  whole  season, 
but.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
running  considerably  larger  than  a  year 
ago  the  market  has  been  able  to  take 
good  care  of  the  arrivals.  The  trade,  in 
fact,  has  been  in  a  good  healthy  condi- 
tion. Prices  fluctuate  a  little  from  week 
to  week,  but  the  general  market  still  con- 
tinues about  where  it  was  a  month  or 
more  ago.  While  big  inroads  have  been 
made  upon  the  supply  of  both  sheep  and 
lambs  on  feed  in  the  country  it  is  pretty 
generally  agreed  that  there  are  still  a 
good  many  to  come  and  that  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  shortage  during  the 
present  season.  Some  operators  on  the 
market  are  looking  for  a  little  improve- 
ment later  on,  but  thus  far  receipts  have 
proven  large  enough  to  prevent  any  per- 
manent price  gain  being  made.  While 
current  prices  are  not  so  high  as  many 
would  like  to  see,  they  are  fully  as  high 
as  anyone  could  reasonably  expect  under 
prevailing  conditions. 

Spring  Management  of  Bees 

The  bees  are  at  their  lowest  ebb  when 
taken  out  of  the  cellar  in  the  spring. 
There  are  only  old,  worn-out  bees  from 
the  preceding  fall  in  the  hive,  greatly  de- 
creased in  numbers  by  winter  losses. 
The  old  bees  will  die  in  about  five  weeks 
so  the  queen  now  begins  to  lay  eggs  in 
the  wax  cells  which  the  bees  feed  and 
keep  at  a  temperature  of  about  98  de- 
grees. To  provide  food  for  the  growing 
swarm  the  bees  begin  to  forage  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  honey  and  pollen. 
To  keep  the  brood  warm  they  cover  it 
with  their  bodies  and  wings.  If  there  is 
no  pollen  or  honey  in  the  hive,  or  if  the 
brood  gets  chilled,  the  larvae  or  young 
bees  will  die,  and  their  white  bodies  will 
be  found  in  front  of  the  hive  in  large 
numbers  some  morning. 

A  good  bee  keeper  will  not  allow  this 
waste  of  life.  He  will  feed  his  bees  sugar 
syrup  if  there  is  no  honey  in  the  hive  or 
put  some  scented  rye  flour  in  the  sunny 
place  near  by  to  take  the  place  of  the 
pollen  if  no  natural  pollen  can  be  had.  It 
is  especially  important  to  keep  the  hive 
warm  by  covering  it  with  tar  paper, 
sacks,  or  blankets,  and  closing  part  of 
the  entrance,  and  to  see  that  there  are 
no  cracks  or  openings  left  in  the  hive 
through  which  the  wind  may  blow.  Such 
management  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
large  crop  of  honey.— University  Farm, 
St.  Paul. 


Up  with  the  Angels  Now 

Unfortunately,  tlx-  name  of  the  writer 
of  tliis  classic  has  been  lost: 

Mule   in   the  barnyard, 
Lazy  and  sleek; 

Boy  with  a  pin  pn  the  end  of  a  stick 
Creeps  up  behind  him,  quiet  as  a  mouse— 
Crepe   on   the  door  of  the  little  boy's 
house. 

Holstcins  at  Auction 

Ci  M.  Bottom*,  proprietor  of  Zelden 
Rust  farm,  near  Indianapolis,  Ind..  will 
sell  seventy-rive  registered  Holsteins  and 
forty  head  of  choice  young  grade  cows 
April  18,  1014.  Thirty-three  have  A.  R.  O. 
records  running  as  high  as  30.U48  butter 
and  877.!)  milk  in  seven  days;  57.818  butter 
and  1.100  milk  in  fourteen  (lays.  The 
catalogue  g  vea  full  information  and  will 
bo  mailed  free  lo  those  who  write,  men- 
tioning the  t«  entleth  I  'entury  Parmer 
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Railroad  Stock  and  Live  Stock 


ALL  Holsteins,"  said  the  farmer, 
indicating  a  large  number  of 
heads  extended  through  stall 
stanchions.  "Some  like  the 
softer  breeds,  but  these  give 
the  most  milk.  We  raise  85  per  cent 
of  all  they  eat,  right  here  on  tbe  farm." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The 
naturalist  was  examining  an  alfalfa 
stalk.  The  air  was  growing  so  warm 
that  I  was  glad  that  I  had  given  away 
my  overcoat. 

"Interested  in  cows  yourself?"  asked 
the  farmer. 
"Who,  me?" 
"Yes." 

"No.    I'm  interested  in  railroad  stock." 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  the  farmer. 
"Five  years  ago  I  inherited  one  share* 
of  New  Haven  stock  and  one  of  B.  & 
M.  They  were  worth  together  just  $421, 
and  they  earned  me  only  $15  a  year  in- 
come in  dividends.  That  didn't  look 
right— not  to  a  farmer.  So  I  sold  them 
and  put  tbe  money  into  cows.'' 

'Into  cows!" 

"Yes.  Fact  is,  I  had  raised  hogs,  but 
never  kept  many  cows,  and  my  fertilizer 
bills  were  getting  pretty  large.  Cows, 
good  cows,  were  selling  in  Brighton  five 
years  ago  for  $45.  I  made  a  good  T>uy 
of  a  lot  of  ten  for  $421.  I've  raised  quite 
a  lot  of  young  stock  since  then,  and 
have  some  of  it  now.  In  fact,  I  sold 
two  young  head  in  Brighton  last  week 
for  $100  apiece." 

"Hold  on  a  minute,"  I  gasped.  "Your 
two  shares  of  railroad  stock,  if  you  had 
kept  them,  would  have  brought  $108  this 
week,  and  earned  no  dividends.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  sold  two  sharesi 
of  cow  stock  for  $200.  and  still  have  your 
original  investment?" 

"Sure.  I  have  fourteen  cows  at  the 
present  time,  and  averaging  the  price  at 
$80  apiece,  they  are  worth  $1,120  this 
minute,  with  the  market  slowly  but 
steadily  rising.  The  best  thing  a  man 
could  have  bought,  even  three  years  ago, 
was  a  cow,  to  hold  for  a  rise  in  the 
market." 

"And  you've  had  dividends  all  the 
time?" 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  keep  a  cow  that 
didn't  pay." 

"And  no  on©  has  watered  the  stock  on 
you?" 

"What  do  you  m,ean?  The  hired  man 
waters  the  stock." 

"I  mean  no  one  has  passed  off  a  pa- 
per cow  on  you  for  the  price  of  a  real 
one?" 

"I   guess  you   don't  live  in  this  part 


of  the  country,"  he  remarked.— Courier 
Citizen,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Early  Oats  Most  Profitable 

Before  buying  his  seed  cats  this  spring 
it  Will  be  well  for  the  farmer  to  consider 
the  fact  that  the  Nebraska  College  of 
Agriculture  has  found,  after  conducting 
many  experiments,  that  the  early  varie- 
ties yield  an  average  of  fourteen  bushels 
an  acre  more  than  the  late  varieties. 
The  kinds  used  by  the  college  have  been 
rather  small-grained  and  dark  in  color. 
Eight  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre  has 
given  the  best  results  with  drilled  oats 
and  ten  pecks  to  the  acre  when  the  oats 
are  sown  broadcast.  Harrowing  of 
drilled  oats  has  given  an  increased  yield 
of  4.8  bushels  an  acre,  while  harrowing 
of  broadcast  oats  has  given  a  decreased 
yield.  Additional  data  may  be  obtained 
regarding  the  variety  test  of  oats  by 
sending  for  bulletin  No.  113  of  the  bulle- 
tin department,  University  Farm,  Lincoln. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Friesland  Farm  Holsteins 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  in  the 
market  for  a  Holstein  bull  or  a  few  choice 
females  will  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with 
Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  room  200,  Bee  building, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  proprietor  of  Friesland 
Farm  Holsteins.  Dr.  Davis  has  one  of 
the  very  best  herds  of  Holstein  cattle  in 
the  west.  Every  animal  in  this  herd 
must  come  up  to  a  required  standard  or 
it  is  eliminated.  Dr.  Davis  has  spared 
neither  time  nor  money  in  the  securing  of 
the  very  best  breeding  animals  obtain- 
able. Every  animal  he  offers  for  sale  is 
backed  up  by  a  line  of  ancestry  repre- 
senting the  best  families  of  the  breed. 
He  has  one  of  the  best  equipped  modern 
dairy  farms  in  the  country,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  purchaser  to  visit  this  farm 
and  see  for  himself  what  he  is  buying 
and  also  what  there  is  behind  the  animals 
he  purchases  from  this  herd.  Write  Dr. 
Davis  for  further  information,  mentioning 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Wolf  Bros.'  Stallions 

The  well  known  importers  and  breeders 
of  Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions.  Wolf 
Bros.,  at  Albion.  Neb.,  certainly  have  a 
grand  lot  of  stallions  that  they  are  offer- 
ing for  sale  at  this  time.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  farms  in  the 
west  and  the  class  of  horses  they  are  of- 
fering is  beyond  question.  They  are  the 
big,  drafty  kind,  with  plenty  of  bone  and 


W.  L.  De  Clow  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
has  for  sale  some  of  the  very  best  jacks 
he  has  ever  put  on  the  market  and  at  the 
most  conservative  prices.  He  is  also 
showing  a  fine  line  of  Percheron  and 
Belgian  stallions.     His   last  importation 


consisted  of  some  of  the  good  horses 
from  the  Belgian  shows  last  season, 
weighing  from  2,100  to  2,400  pounds.  They 
arrived  last  month  and  are  in  fine  shape 
for  sale.  He  also  has  a  nice  line  of 
Percheron  and  Belgian  mares.  The  above 
cut  shows  the  kind  of  animals  he  sells. 


quality  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  just  as 
represented.  They  also  have  some  espe- 
cially desirable  imported  and  American 
bred  Perc  heron  and  Belgian  mares,  in 
matt  bed  teams.  Tt  Is  certainly  worth  the 
while  of  any  prospective  purchaser  to  see 
what  they  have  for  sale  before  buying 
elsewhere.  They  are  nicely  located  ad- 
joining the  town  of  Albion,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  have  you  call  and  inspect  their 
horses. 

Farm-Grown  Percherona 

Fred  Chandler  of  Chariton,  la..  Is  of- 
fering some  splendid  bargains  in  Ameri- 
can bred  Percheron  stallions  from  the 
very  best  ancestry  on  both  sides,  and 
they  are  the  big,  rugged  kind,  with  bone 
and  substance  enough  to  suit  the  most 
exacting  buyer.  These  stallions  are  farm 
raised  and  are  being  offered  at  farmers' 
prices.  Better  get  in  touch  with  him  if 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  stallion. 
Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing. 


Percheron  Stallions 

George  W.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center,  Neb., 
is  offering  some  extra  choice  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale  at  this  time.  These 
stallions  are  all  of  Mr.  Schwab's  own 
raising  and  are  big.  strong,  heavy  boned 
fellows,  weighing  from  1,700  to  2.100  pounds 
They  are  thoroughly  acclimated,  have 
been  grown  in  the  right  way  and  will  go 
out  and  make  good  as  breeders.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  he  is  pricing  them 
worth  the  money.  Write  him  for  further 
particulars,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Sale  Dates 

Hereford  Cattle 

April  14  and  15— Breeders*  Combination 
sale  at  South  Omaha,  W.  N.  Rogers, 
McCook,  Neb.,  manager. 


LEARN  TO  BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 


Nat'l  Auctioneering 
School  of  America, 
Box  34,  Lincoln  Neb. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


50  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets 

A  lifetime  experience  in  breed- 
ing the  large,  thick,  big- 
boned,  good  head  and  eared 
kind  that  produce  the  good  Mis- 
souri mule.  Two  extra  good 
Black  Percheron  4-year-old 
Stallions. 

Cr.  M.  SCOTT,  Rea,  Mo. 


HOUSES  AND  MILES 


Kodak  picture  of  my  jet-black  coming 
3-year-old  Percheron  stud,  frf>m  2200-lb. 
imported  sire  and  1900-lb.  imported  dam. 
I  have  9  coming  3-year-old  studs,  11  com- 
ing 2-year-old  studs  and  6  coming  4-year- 
old  studs.  Jet  blacks  and  rich  dark  grays. 
Big  for  their  age,  one  weighs  2110  lbs.,  oif 
21G0  lbs.  and  a  yearling  1740  lbs.  Registered 
Percherons  and  straight  sound.  You  can- 
not get  better  money-makers.  Foaled 
and  grown  on  the  farm  and  offered  at 
farmer's  prices.  Intelligent  headed  colts 
that  have  had  kind  attention,  a  boy  can 
handle  them.   Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER, 

Route  7.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


JACKS 

The  kind  all  are  looking  for; 
large  boned  black  Mammoth 
Tenn.  and  Ky.  Jacks,  Z  to  6 
years  old;  guaranteed  and 
priced  to  sell.  All  broken  and 
prompt  servers.  Reference : 
Banks  of  I^awrence,  40  miles 

of  Kansas  City   on   U.    P.    and   Santa  F~ 

AL.  E.  SMITH,  LAWRENCE,  KAN. 


PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

I  have  several  high  class  Percheron  stallions 
for  sale.  All  good,  desirable  colors,  weighing 
1,700  to  2.100  pounds  and  from  2  to  7  years  old. 
These  stallions  are  of  my  own  raising  and  are 
absolutely  right  In  every  way. 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


80  Imported  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  on  Sale 

My  exhibit  comprises  the  largest  number  of  bis. 
heavy-boned,  2000  to  2400-pound  stallions  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States.  The  Cedar  Rapids 
Jack  Farm  is  the  jack  metropolis  of  the  world. 
All  nations  buy  jacks  here.  The  majority  of  the' 
best  mules  in  the  United  States  are  the  results 
of  the  past  twenty  years'  improvement  Inaugu- 
rated and  carried  on  here.  Write  for  catalogs. 
Come  to  me  when  you  need  stock.  I  will  mike 
it  worth  vour  while. 

W.  Ii.  be  CLOW,  Cedar  Rapids  Stallion 
and  Jack  Farm.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


The  Breeding  Season  Is  Drawing  Near 

You,  Mr.  Parmer  and  Breeder,  will  he  out  looking  around  for  draft  stallions, 
and  we  want  to  impress  upon  you  to  come  and  see  our  offerings.  YOU  will  tin. 
at  our  barns  two-year-old  Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions  weighing  2000  IbB.  aJid 
over— horses  of  quality,  scale  and  substance— at  the  lowest  possible  pricee. 
European  and  American  prize  winners— stallions  that  will  go  out  and  do  you  a. id 
vour  community  good.  We  also  have  some  extra  good  Imported  and  American 
Percheron  and  Belgian  mpres  in  matched  teams.  A  certificate. of  soundness  go,  - 
with  every  stallion.    Correspondence  solicited  and  inspection  invited. 

WOLF   BROS.,    ALBION,   BOONE    COUNTY,  NEBRASKA. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyona 
fnr  „n1„     They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females, 
ror  saie.    x!  ^  ^  ^  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

You  can  find  no  way  to  invest  your  money 
and  effort  so  profitably  as  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  a  pure-bred  Holstein  sire  of  good  in- 
dividuality. In  a  few  years'  time  you  can 
grade  up  a  very  poor  herd  to  a  profitable  basis. 

The  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station  has 
been  testing  a  herd  where  the  average  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  $41.65  per  cow  in 
four  years  by  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire,  and 
by  testing  the  individual  cows  and  disposing 
of  the  poor  producers. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Aaso..  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.   Sec'y.     Box    179.    Brattleboro.  Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WIN  ELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  for  sale,  sired  by  Duke 
Raleigh  by  Noble  of  Oakland.  Also  a  number  of 
choice  heifers  bred  to  freshen  soon.  I  can.  suit 
you  in  both  quality  and  price. 

H.    C.    YOUNG.    Lincoln.  Neb 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS 


Blue  Ribbon  Mule  Foot  Hogs.  | 

J  Largest  herd  in  U.S.:  the  most  hardy,  pro-  | 
lifie.  healthy  and  quick  growing  breed:  they  1 
bring  top  prices  on  market:  for  breeding  i 
buy  the  best  and  start  at  the  top;  350  for  I 

Jno.   Dunlap,    Box  406    Williamsport.  Ohio. 


O.I.C. 

SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  sno- 
cess  than  any  man  1  ivi ng.  I  have  the  I  artiest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.S.  Every  one  an  earlf  Jreloper. 
ready  for  the  market  at  aix  months  old,  I  want  to 
place  one  nog  in  each  community  to  adrerttwe  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plaD,"Eow  to  M.ike  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN     RFDT9  Portland,  Mloh. 


DUROC-JERSEY    HO  S 


Duroc  -  Jersey 


BRED    GILTS    FOR    SALE — ">Yith  length, 
bone  and  quality. 
I'XITT,  Seward.  Neb.,  Route 


\Y.  G 


length.  I 
No.   -.  J 
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POULTRY — Anconas 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  THE  GREAT 
egg  producers.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Gallatin,  W  a.- 
lioo,  Neb.   


Ducks 

THOROUGHBRED  FAWN,  WHITE 
Indian  Runner  ducks;  standard  egg 
strain:  eggs,  $1.25,  15.  Thoroughbred  Burt 
Orpingtons,  large,  true  color,  laying 
strain,  winter  eggs;  $1.25  per  15  eggs. 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  $1.  lo.  G.  Stew- 
art, Henderson,  la.    Box  52. 


STANDARD  FAWN  RUNNER  DUCK 
eggs.  $1  dozen.  Mrs.  Geo.  Houx,  Bos- 
worth.  Mo. 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  —  WHITE  EGG 
strain— fawn  and  white  and  white  Runner 
eggs,  $1.50  per  13,  $3.50  per  50,  $6.50  per  100. 
A.  P.  Vannimwegen,  Pella,  la.  


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— 
Fishel  strain;  12  eggs,  $1.25;  Fawn  and 
White.  Partridge  Wyandottes,  VV  hite 
Wvandottes;  setting,  $1.  A.  G.  Cross, 
Mulvane,  Kan.    Box  22. 


Hamburg's 

SILVER  -  SPANGLED  HAMBURGSj 
"Eggs    $1.25  per  15,   postpaid;  $4  per  100. 
Chas."  Voss  &  Son,  Hubbard,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

ROSE-  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs-15,  $1;  100,  $4.50.  Olga  Hayek,  Lin- 
wood,  Neb. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hens,  2  years  in  flock,  blue  ribbon  win- 
ners, $1.50.  Eggs  for  setting,  $1.25  per  15, 
$7  per  100.    Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE  - 
comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Holland  turkeys  and  In- 
dian Runner  ducks.  Chas.  Cross,  Sex- 
tonville,  Wis. 


SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $4,  100;  $2.50,  50;  $1.  15;  from  200  2- 
year-old  hens,  mated  with  cockerels  scor- 
ing 93%.    Edward  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


FOR  SALE— SINGLE-COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  eggs.  Fannie  Gilbert,  Route  5, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
«ggs  for  hatching.  Write  for  price. 
White  Egg  Poultry  Farm,  Loomis,  Neb. 

ROSE -COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
and  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs.  Otto 
Frahm,  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN 
eggs;  100,  $5;  chicks.  100,  $10.  Jessie  Chat- 
f  eld,  Rosevale,  Neb. 


KGGS— SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  prize  winners,  great  winter  lay- 
ing strain;  $4,  100.  Maude  Farrell,  Glen- 
ville,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  W  HITE  LEGHORNS— 
Splendid  layers.  Stock  from  best  east- 
ern breeders.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred.    Marshall    Ledlie,    Holdrege,  Neb. 

ROSE-COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— $2,  15;  $5,  50;  $S,  100.  Clyde  Freeman, 
Craig,  Neb. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN 
eggs  and  baby  chicks;  state  show  win- 
ners.   Wm.  F.  Gerlach,   Havelock,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS - 
Must  sell  to  make  room;  three  pens,  one 
male,  ten  hens  to  each  pen,  at  $15  per  pen. 
Thoroughbreds;  excellent  winter  layers. 
Write  quick.  Frank  V.  Uridil,  Howells, 
Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  trap-nested,  high-record  layers, 
$1.50  per  15.    F.  Strahan,  Linwood,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
15  eggs,  $1;  100,  $4.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet, 
U'ahoo,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
of  the  world's  best  strain.  Eggs,  $3.50 
per  100.    Geo.  L.  Darling,  Doniphan,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
Eggs— 15,  75c;  50,  $2.50;  100,  $3.75.  Mrs. 
John  Weber,  Litchfield,  Neb. 

SINGLK-<o.\ir  wiUTi-;  lkgiiohns— 
Ye-t.erlaid  strain— eggs.  15,  $1.00;  100,  $5. 
Grace  Vallery,  Mynard,  Neb. 


PURE-BRKU  SIXGLK-COAIB  WHITE 
Lei-,  horn  eggs,  $•*>  per  ItO.  Mrs.  Henry 
Flieaz,  Keytesvllle,  Mo. 

I;  o  S  I'M:  o  M  i:  i:i:u \v N  lkghorn 
egg*,  $4  a  hundred.  Fawn  and  white 
Runner  ducks,  $1  for  12.  Good  farm- 
range  stock;  flno  layers.  Mrs.  T.  E. 
Topbam,  Red  Cloud,  Neb. 


Lansrshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS— CIROU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrlck,  Wahoo,  Neb. 

FT  ILL-  BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
'O'ki  rels  and  eggs  for  sale.  C.  C.  Cun- 
nlnghiini,  Kennard,  Neb. 


KATX — rive  cents  per  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word.  Initial,  slen  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  I'  nday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  In  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
eanfl  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 
If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


POULTRY — Lang-shans 

WHITE  LANGSHAN  EGGS— $5  FOH 
100,   $1   for  15.     Henry   Neidig,  Madison, 

Neb. 


Minorcas 

BLACK  MINORCA  AND  BUFF  OR- 
pington  eggs.  Frank  A.  Agnew,  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbrert  White  Orpingtons,  $1.50.  per  15. 
Wm.  Langbehn,  Avoca,  la. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE- 
coinb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS— 
Eggs  from  Lincoln.  Fremont  and  Kear- 
ney winners.  List  free.  G.  L.  and  A.  C. 
Andrews,   Miller,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS 
—Imported  stock.  Send  for  mating  list. 
L.  B.  Crew,  Creighton,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM 
prize  winners.  $1.25  for  15.  Mrs.  Schal- 
decker,  Grafton.  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  AND  BLACK' 
Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Red  eggs  from 
state  show  and  state  fair  winners.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  Lou  R.  Israel,  Stroms- 
burg.  Neb. 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Rocks 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
for  hatching,  prize-winning  stock,  $1  per 
1f>.  $3  per  50  and  $5  per  100.  J.  W.  Mc- 
Olary,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs;  cockerel  matings,  $2.  15;  farm 
range,  $1,  15;  $2.  30;  $3,  50;  $5,  100.  Mrs. 
Geo.  W.  Schulz,  Yutan,  Neb. 


RUFF  ROCKS-LARGE.  GOOD  LAY- 
ers,  high-scoring  cockerels.  Eggs  from 
pen  No  1.  $3  per  15;  farm  range,  $150. 
Have  raised  Buff  Rocks  for  seven  years 
exclusively.  Nothing  but  prize  winners 
have  entered  our  flock.  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Maxwell,  Liberty,  Neb.  R.  2.   


FISHEL  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS  — 
Shipped  by  insured  parcel  post.  Retta 
.Tolinson.   Monroe,  Iowa. 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs  for  sale-$3  for  15  eggs.  A.  G.  Bur- 
bank,  Cordova,  Neb. 


REAUTIFUL  GOLDEN  BUFF  ROCK 
etrirs  for  sale.  Carefully  selected  from 
farm-raised  stock;  15  for  $1.50  or  100  or  $6. 
Address  Mrs.  J.  E.  Harding,  O  NeiH, 
Neb.    R.  1. 


BARRED  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY- 
Choice  pure-bred  stock;  100  eggs,  $5;  50, 
$3.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Adam  A. 
Weir,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


if'- 


BRINGS  BEST  RESULTS 

"Please  discontinue  our  adv.  as  we  are  sold  out.  We 
advertised  in  thiee  other  papers  but  your  paper  sold  almost 
all  of  them.  Very  much  pleased."  Nisley  Bros.,  Lexington, 
Neb.  3-12-14. 

"During  the  past  season  I  sold  nearly  3,000  eggs  for 
hatching.  I  used  space  in  six  papers  but  must  give  the 
T.  C.  F.  credit  for  three-fourths  of  sales."  Emanuel  Henning, 
Mead,  Neb. 

You  have  probably  noticed  the  increase  in  number  of  our 
poultry  advertisements  over  last  year  and  have  realized  what  it  has 
meant.  Eventually  you  will  use  this  paper  exclusively  for  your  egg 
and  poultry  advertising,  for  experience  will  have  taught  you  that 
you  get  more  orders,  per  dollar,  through  this  paper  than  any  other. 
Bear  in  mind  that  your  egg  ad  in  this  paper  will  .be  read  each  week 
by  over  108,000  farm  homes.  Rate  5c  per  word  each  insertion.  $1 
buys  a  2  0-word  ad  one  week.    Put  your  ad  in  next  week's  paper. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
— Eggs,  $1.50.  15;  $1,  15;  $4.50,  100.  Mam- 
moth Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1,  11.  H.  A.  Ham- 
ilton, Yutan,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  -  SINGLE- 
Comb  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons,  $1  per 
15,  $5  per  100.  Some  choice  White  Or- 
pington cockerels  at  $2  each.  Chas.  H. 
Lessman,  Wayne,  Neb. 


KELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPING- 
ton  eggs  for  sale.  Jos.  Jirovec,  Clarkson, 
Neb. 

SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs  from  prize- winning  stock.  Pens  1 
and  2,  $3  per  15;  range  flock,  $1  per  15 
and  $5  per  100.  F.  E.  Davenport,  Nor- 
folk, Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM 
choice  White  Orpingtons.  J.  H.  Hart- 
shorn,  Traer,  Iowa. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

FIFTY  Tl  IOROUGH  BKKD  BARRKD 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  from  $2  to  $25. 
either  mating.  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Fllppin, 
Stromsburg,  Neb. 


K  G  G  S  —  BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE 
Itocks.  Huff  Orpingtons,  white  Leghorns, 
lirown  Leghorns,  Black  Langshans,  Tou- 
louse geese.  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Hol- 
brook.  Neb. 


BARRKD  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  BOGS, 
both  matings.  Pens  1,  5,  $5  per  15;  pens 
2,  3,  4,  $L\50,  15-  $1.50,  30;  farm  range,  $1, 
15;  $5,  100.  Circular  free.  G.  W.  Keiier- 
steln,  Fremont,  Neb. 


PARTRIDGE  ROCKS  -  COCKERELS 
and  eggs  for  sale.  F.  Schmidt,  Fairmont. 
Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50  PER  15,  $5 
per  100.  Free  range.  S.  H.  McNeely, 
Cedar  Vale,  Kan.- 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS- 
$0  per  100.  Best  quality,  large,  vigorous 
farm-raised  stock;  heavy  layers.  Davis 
Bros.,  Lincoln  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS-$1.50  PER  15,  $5 
per  1C0.  Mrs.  Harry  Butler,  Bellwood, 
Neb. 


HILLCREST— BARRED  ROCK  EGGS, 
15,  $1;  100,  $4;  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  13! 
$1.  Also  some  fine  cockerels.  D.  T. 
Gantt,  Crete,  Neb. 


EGGS-BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK— 
Grand  champion  sweepstake  Iowa  State 
show.  Free  catalogue,  showing  real 
photos,  champion  winners,  price  of  eggs. 
A.  D.  Murphy  &  Son,  Essex,  Iowa. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— 
15,  75c;  50,  $2.50;  UK),  $3.75.  Mrs.  John 
Weber,  Litchfield,  Neb. 


EGOS  FROM  CHOICELY  MATED 
pens—  ••Ringlet"  Barred  Rocks,  "Golden" 
Huff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Carnitines.  $3  per 
15,  $5  for  30.  Archdale  Farm,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


THOROUGH  BR  KD  ROSE-COMB 
Reds— Kggs,  $1  per  15,  $5  hundred.  Fred 
QregOriUflj  Humphrey,  Neb. 


I'ISHKL  STRAIN  WIIITK  ROCKS, 
carefully  mated;  fifteen  eggs,  $1.35.  C. 
H.   Fuller,   Fullerton.  Neb. 


POUJ.TRY— Rhode  Island  Reds 

EGGS  FROM  SCORED  STOCK  SIN- 
gle-Comb  Reds;  three  special  matings. 
Ringlet  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes (Fishel).  Correspondence  solicited 
Mapledale  Poultry  Farm,  Lyons,  Neb. 

1  GUARANTEE  MY  EGGS  ARE  85 
per  cent  fertile— Rose-Comb  Reds— vigor- 
ous, hardy  stock  and  great  layers;  $1  for 
15  or  $5  per  100.  A.  H.  Baker,  R  F.  D.  2, 
Benson,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  R.  1.  RED  EGGS,  $5  PER 
100,  guaranteed,  farm  range.  Get  your 
orders  in  now.   J.  A.  Dysart,  Union,  Neb. 


SINGLE- COMB  REDS— LARGE, 
dark,  even  color;  heavy  layers.  Egg  cir- 
cular free.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  Ia. 

ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  EX- 
hibition  and  utility  stock.  Free  catalogue. 
George  Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb. 


Turkeys 

THOROUGHBRED  BOURBON  RED 
turkey  eggs.  Single-comb  Rhode  Island 
chicken  eggs,  $1  per  15.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Friesz, 
Keytesville,  Mo. 


Wyandottes 

BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for 
prices.     Wm.  Schreiner,  Exeter,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

—Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale.  Will 
Jansen.  Exeter,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— COCKEB- 
els  and  pullets,  $1.50  and  up.  Write  me 
your  wants.    C.  F.  Allen,  Bedford,  Iowa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Best  blood  in  America.  Won 
highest  honors  Nebraska  State  Poultry 
show  1914.  Send  for  mating  list.  Oscar 
D.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— P  R  i  Z  E 
winners,  scoring  up  to  93%  at  state  t>how. 
Eggs,  $5  per  100;  eggs  from  best  pen,  $4 
per  13.    W.  H.  Bair,  Fairmont,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize- winning,  vigorous  stock;  $1.50  per 
setting.  Excellent  layers.  Circular  free. 
R.  Petty,  Martland,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— FIRST  PEN, 
2d  pen,  3d  cock,  1st,  2d  and  4th  pullets 
at  the  last  Central  Nebraska  Poultry 
show.  Also  the  famous  Corning  Bros, 
single-comb  White  Leghorns.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Send  for  descriptive  mating 
list.  John  Snider,  East  7th  St.,  Hastings, 
Neb. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 
Winners  at  Nebraska  State  Poultrv  show 
1914  and  at  Fairbury.  Eggs  for  "hatch- 
ing. Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  mat- 
ing list.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Burbridge,  Fair- 
bury,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 15  FOR 
dollar.  $4  per  100.  J.  C.  Schmucker,  Swan- 
ton.  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  $150  per  setting  of  15.  B.  Carl 
Peterson,  Avoca,  Iowa. 


Baby  Chicks 

BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES— 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  FROM  THOROUGH- 
bred  turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Mus- 
covy and  Runner  ducks,  pearl  and  white 
guineas.  Bantams,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Houdans,  Games,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Hambergs,  White  an!  Buff  Or- 
pingtons. White  and  Silver-Laced  Wy- 
andottes, Buff,  White,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Cochins,  Langshans.  Hen  eggs, 
15  for  $1.  Also  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pig- 
eons. Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


55  BREEDS  PURE-BRED  CHICKENS, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  collie  dogs.  Cata- 
Icgue  free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm,  Man- 
kato.  Minn. 


ROTTEN  EGGS-WE  SELL  NICE, 
fresh  eggs  from  26  varieties  of  chickens 
Catalogue  free.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 


13  VARIETIES  CHICKENS,  BAN- 
tarns,  guineas,  Bronze.  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys.  Toulouse.  Embden, 
African  geese,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner, 
Muscovy  ducks.  Catalogue  2c.  Theodore 
Franz.  Mankato,  Minn.     Box  102. 


WYANDOTTES,  LKGHORNS.  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free  cat- 
alogue.   C.  W.  Brehm.  Harvard,  Neb. 


Kindly  mention  Twentieth  Centur; 
Farmer  when  communicating  with  adver 
Users  on  this  page,  and  greatly  obligt 
both  publisher  and  advertiser. 


POULTRY — Miscellaneous 

ANCONAS  AND  THIRTY  OTHER 
varieties.  Booklet  free.  Erie  Smiley, 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ALL  VARI- 
eties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns. Hambergs,  Brahmas.  Langshans, 
Minorcas,  Campines  and  Bantams;  also 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Write  for 
catalogue  No.  11,  Logan  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


CHICKS  DEAD  IN  SHELL?  LATEST 
methods  of  incubation  will  stop  it— 25c 
postpaid.  Edw.  K.  Stockfeld,  Lincoln, 
Neb.    Route  6. 


USED  AUTOMOBILES 

ALL  OF  THESE  CARS  ARE  IN 
good  condition  and  will  give  excellent 
service— 1913  7-passenger  Cadillac,  like 
new,  completely  refinished,  seat  covers; 
1912  Columbia.  6-passenger.  has  had  very 
little  use*;  1913  Lexington,  5-passenger,  in 
the  best  of  condition;  1910  6-cylinder 
Franklin,  7-passenger,  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, a  powerful,  comfortable  car;  1912 
Little  Six  Franklin,  like  new,  half  of 
original  price;  1913  5-passenger  Buick, 
fully  equipped.  Write  me  at  once  for 
detailed  description  and  rock-bottom 
prices.    Guy  L.  Smith,  Omaha.  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  SO  DATS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  sendl 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


COLEMAN'S  CHOICE  BLACK 
Percheron  stallion,  weight  2,100,  8  years 
old.  Passed  inspection.  For  sale  cheap. 
Wm.  Roback,  Inland,  Neb. 


DOGS 

GOLDEN  SABLE  AND  WHITE  COL- 
lie  puppies;  eager  workers  and  very  in- 
telligent. Females,  $2.50;  males,  $5  to  $10. 
Enterprise  Farm,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  jobs,  $65  to  $150  month.  Va- 
cations. Steady  work.  Parcel  post 
means  many  appointments.  Common  ed- 
ucation sufficient.  "Pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  free  list  of  posi- 
tions open  to  vou.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  E-94,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB 
scriptions    for    The-  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;    salary,    $42   a   week.  Address 
Circulation     Manager,     The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  V-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St..  Lincoln,  Neb. 

AMBITIOUS  PERSON  MAY  EARN  $15 
to  $25  weekly  during  spare  time  at  home 
writing  for  newspapers.  Send  for  par- 
ticulars. 28  Press  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  C.  

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
AVe  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE— 45-60  HOLT  CATERPIL- 
lar  Tractor,  with  ten-bottom  Avery  gang 
Plow,  practically  new.  Idlewild  Farm 
Co.,  Fremont,  Neb. 


IDEAS  WANTED— MANUFACTUR- 
ES are  -  writing  for  patents  procured 
through  me.  Three  books,  with  list  200 
inventions  wanted,  sent  free.  Advice 
free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen.  75  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  BATCH  CON- 
crete  mixer  economically  bv  inclining 
strong  barrel  for  rotary  mixing  drum 
in  suitable  frame.  Operated  by  hand  or 
1  horsepower  engine.  Dumps  into  wheel- 
barrow. Send  25c  now  for  complete 
drawings  and  instructions.  Ask  for  il- 
lustrated catalogue  of  attachments. 
Geo.  C.  Sheldon,  Box  97,  Nehawka,  Neb. 

BEEKEEPERS,  BIG  PROFIT  IN  BEES 
—  AAe  are  manufacturers  of  all  standard 
bee  hives  and  supplies,  berry  boxes  and 
crates.  Send  today  for  our  1914  cata- 
logue on  bee  supplies,  etc.  We  have  been 
manufacturing  hives  and  supplies  for  over 
fifteen  years.  Minnesota  Bee  Supply  Co., 
-H  Nicollet  Island,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

THREE  MONTHS  FREE— SUBSCRIP- 
tion  to  the  Indian  River  Farmer,  for 
truckers,  fruit  growers,  general  farmers 
and  folks  who  want  to  know  about  Flor- 
ida. Address  Indian  River  Farmer,  Dept. 
S-l,  Vero,  Florida. 


PURE  HONEY,  BOTH  COMB  AND 
extracted;  beekeepers'  supplies.  Prices 
or  catalogues  for  the  asking.  Western 
Honey  Producers,  Sioux  City,  la. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


FENCE  POSTS  AND  LUMBER  Di- 
rect to  consumer.  C.  J.  Coleman,  Sand 
Point,  Idaho. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth:  64-page  Patent  Book 
free  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington.  D.    C.     Established  1880. 


TDAHO  RED  CEDAR  SPLIT  POSTS, 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer,  4V2c  to 
9c  each,  here;  delivered  prices  carlots  on 
application.  Farmers'  Co-operative  Co., 
Ltd.  A.  R.  Derr,  Mgr.,  Clarks  Fork, 
Idaho. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha,  Neb. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

80-ACRE  RICH.  CREEK  -  BOTTOM 
farm:  40  cultivation,  balance  timbered; 
$25  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop.  Ark. 


ARKANSAS  LAND  FREE  —  500,000 
acres  government  land  now  open  to 
homestead  entry.  Guide  Book,  with  lists, 
laws,  etc.,  25c.  Township  map  of  state. 
25a  additional.  L.  E.  Moore,  Little  Rock. 
Ark. 


California 

BUY  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND 
—Rich,  deep  soil,  with  cheap  water — 
rains:  fruit,  grains,  alfalfa  and  dairying- 
profitable.  San  Francisco  market;  ri.ver 
and  rail  transportation.  For  particulars, 
price,  terms,  address  W.  M.  Winn, 
Princeton,  Colusa  Co..  California. 


FOR  GOOD  LAND  IN  CALIFORNIA, 
at  bottom  prices  and  on  easy  terms, 
write  us  for  particulars  of  our  land  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley;  location  unex- 
celled; best  of  soil:  raise  all  California 
crops.  Free  literature.  W.  T.  Smith  Co., 
815  Citv  National  Bank,  Omaha. 


Colorado 

40  QUARTER  SECTIONS  OF  FINEST 
farm  land  in  Colorado  will  be  put  on  the 
market  April  1st.  As  long  as  they  last 
we  will  sell  them  with  a  part  payment 
down  and  balance  on  crop  payment,  at 
4  per  cent.  Wheat  made  as  much  as  46 
bushels  per  acre.  There  will  be  300,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  a  half  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  of  the  1913  crop  shipped 
from  one  town  in  our  territory  this  sea- 
son. Agents  wanted.  Write  for  infor- 
mation. Platte  River  Vallev  Land  Co., 
5th  floor.  State  Bank  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


160-ACRH  FARM.  60  ACRES  UNDER, 
cultivation;  good  house,  barn,  chicken 
house:  two  wells:  14  miles  from  R.  R. 
station.  40  miles  from  Colorado  Springs— 
$16  per  acre:  a  bargain.  Mrs.  K.  Lem- 
ley,  2607  Woolworth  Ave.,  Omaha  Neb. 


Delaware 

FREE  PAMPHLET  ABOUT  DELA- 
ware  farms,  all  sizes,  genial  climate, 
close  to  railroad,  best  market.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware. 


Kansas 

WE  OWN  13,600  ACRES  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  valley,  smooth  as  a  floor;  best 
alfalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth;  five 
sets  of  improvements;  shallow  water; 
will  sell  eighty  acres  or  more.  Frizell  & 
Ely,  Larned,  Kan. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LANDS — Minnesota 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  THOUSANDS 
of  acres  of  choice  and  well  improved 
lands  in  the  Red  River  Vallev.  North- 
eastern and  Southeastern  Minnesota. 
Also  cut  over  lands  at  retail  and  whole- 
sale  prices.  Prices  and  terms  reasonable. 
Write  us  for  lists.  Active  agents  wanted 
in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Nebraska.  Stewart 
Land  Co..  405  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


MONEY  IN  MINNESOTA  LANDS— 
Send  for  my  list— 600-acre  bargain,  450 
Plow,  100  meadow,  50  pasture;  elegant 
buildings;  near  city— $60  acre,  worth  $80. 
Write  your  wants.  W.  C.  Murphy,  Foley, 
Minn. 


2,500,000  ACRES  OP  FREE  OOVERN*- 
ment  land  thrown  open  this  spring. 
Everyone  can  get  160  or  320  acres.  We 
furnish  revised  lists,  locating  the  land: 
maps,  guides  and  full  particulars.  Write 
us  today.  Webb  Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  36, 
Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE — 335  ACRES  CLOSE  TO 
market  in  Redwood  county,  Minnesota. 
Sn'endid  corn  and  clover  land.  Must  be 
sold  prior  to  April  1.  Small  pavment 
down.  Balance  in  twenty  annual  in- 
stallments at  5  per  cent.  Farm  well  im- 
proved and  a  bargain.  Price  and  full 
information  furnished  unon  application. 
The  Denny  Land  Co.,  723  Plymouth  Bldg., 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Missouri 

CORN-BELT  FARM,  CENTRAL  Mis- 
souri, extra  good,  for  sale,  sacrifice 
price.    Paul  White.   New  Franklin,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— 500  IMPROVED  FARMS — 
Orchards,  fruit,  corn  and  grain.  Write 
for  list.  Morehart  Atchison,  Mankato, 
Minn. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spo*  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Frree,  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidlv.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paf  frath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Spncg  field.  Minn. 


Montana 

HOMESTEADS  AND  PROSPERITY 
in  Montana— 20,000,000  acres  government 
land  left  in  Montana.  Thousands  filed 
last  year.  Send  money  order.  50  cents, 
now,  before  rush,  for  book  giving  infor- 
mation on  Montana;  how  to  get  govern- 
ment, state  and  cheap  lands  without  at- 
torney. Montana  Information  Bureau, 
Dept.  12,  Lewiston,  Mont.  We're  pub- 
lishers, not  land  dealers. 


Nebraska 

80-ACRE  FARM,  $20  PER  ACRE,  $20 
cash  and  $20  per  month,  no  interest;  rich 
black  soil,  fine  land,  pure  water;  good 
title  Write  County  Surveyor.  Kimball, 
Neb. 


FARM  LOANS  WANTED  —  QUICK 
sales,  exchanges,  large  property  list. 
Write  John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


A  PERFECT  PIECE  OF  LAND  AND 
great  wheat  proposition:  160  acres  of 
perfect,  level  land,  rich,  black  soil,  on 
the  famous  "Big  Flat"  northwest  of  Mc- 
Cook;  115  acres  cultivated  and  in  wheat. 
Price  only  $3,500.  All  cash,  but  $1,800. 
Particulars,  Cornelius  &  Co.,  Hastings, 
Neb. 


North  Dakota 

THE  MANLESS  LAND  FOR  THE 
landless  man.  AA'hy  not  have  your  own 
home?  What  can  be  nicer  for  your  old 
days  than  a  large  and  prosperous  farm,  in 
a  well  settled  community?  Do  you  want 
one?  If  so,  write  for  our  new  plan.  The 
land  we  offer  in  North  Dakota  will  pro- 
duce as  many  dollars  Worth  of  crops  to 
the  acre  as  any  in  the  world;  and  there 
are  as  few  inconveniences  as  a  farmer 
can  find  anywhere.  Good,  pure  water  in 
abundance.  Enough  coal  for  centuries. 
Best  natural  roads.  Rural  mails  and  tel- 
ephones. Best  transportation  facilities. 
Good  churches— all  denominations.  Good 
schools — all  well  endowed.  Good  social 
conditions— law-abiding  people.  Fine  cli- 
mate—better than  Iowa  or  Illinois.  The 
best  soil  in  the  world.  Fine  crops— no 
short  crops  under  proper  management. 
Best  of  all:  AA'e  are  selling  these  lands 
at  actual  cost  to  us— lands  we  do  not  own. 
These  lands  are  now  like  lands  in  Iowa 
and  Illinois  were  only  a  few  years  ago — 
thinly  settled,  but  right  in  agricultural 
possibilities.  Do  you  rent?  Write  and  lot 
us  te'l  you  how  to  own  yrvur  home.  Do 
you  want  land?  Let  us  tell  you  how-  to 
get  it.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  our 
new  plan  for  getting  settlers.  AVe  co- 
operate with  you  in  getting  you  the  '.and 
so  we  may.  secur°  ycur  business  later  on. 
The  time  to  act  Is  now— not  when  a  boom 
is  on.  Your  successful  farmers  are  the 
anes  who  once  acted  on  this  kind  of  ad- 
vice. We  are  not  real  estate  agents  and 
want  no  commissions.  Low  excursion 
rates.  Send  card  at  once  for  particulars 
to  J.  S.  Murphy.  Immigration  Agent,  Soo 
J-.ine,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 


LARGE  OR  SMALL  TRACTS — Mi  ITS  K 
River  loop  land  for  cattle  ranching  and 
diversified  farming — direct  from  owners, 
$25  to  $30  per  acre,  payable  in  20  years: 
abundant  supply  hay  pasture  and  pure 
water:  good  soil  for  corn,  alfalfa,  other 
grains.    T.  L.  McDonald.  Towner.  N.  D. 


Oregon 

FOR  SALE— 20.  40  OR  80  ACRES  IR- 
rigated  land  at  Ontario.  Oregon.  Terms, 
one-tenth  cash,  balance  nine  annual  pay- 
ments, with  6  per  cent  interest.  Price 
includes  water  rights,  clearing,  plowing 
and  leveling.  Oregon  &  Western  Col- 
onization Co.,  536  Paxton  Bldg.,  Omaha. 
Neb. 


LANDS — Orejfon 

TEN  ACRES  OF  PRUNE  AND  ENG- 
lish  walnut  trees,  on  electric  line,  40 
miles  to  Portland  and  one  mile  to  town 
of  3,000  people:  perfect  climate.  Ideal 
spot  for  man  retiring  from  hard  work  or 
business.  AVrite  Dudley  Archer  &  Co, 
405  Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


Wisconsin 

T'PPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  In  the  union:  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  priceg, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  graz'ng 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept..  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE-160  ACRES  RICH  CLAY 
soil,  all  fenced.  Large,  new  house,  built 
'last  fall;  barn,  hen  house,  windmill: 
good  water;  stock,  machinery  with  place 
if  wanted.  C.  F.  Nussberger,  Downing, 
Wis. 


RICH  WISCONSIN  LAND.  CHEAP— 
Greatest  stock  and  dairy  country  in 
America.  Prices  low.  terms  easy.  Send 
for  special  bargain  list  and  map.  Faast 
Land  Co.,  Box  103,  Conrath.  Wis. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS— GET  A  FARM 
home  in  the  rich  clover  and  corn  belt  of 
northwestern  AVisconsm  along  New  Soo 
Line,  betwen  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  and 
Duluth-Sunerior.  Come  and  look  at  these 
"laces.  Thev're  bargains:  No.  546.  80.  at 
S-rSOO:  40  acres  field,  small  buildings.  5 
miles  to  town.  No.  560  96  at  $15  per  acre: 
frontage  on  fine  lake.  5  miles  from 
Milltown.  No.  574.  60  acres,  well  im- 
proved, 35  field,  fair  frame  buildings, 
good  soil  and  location— only  $3,500, ,  $900 
down.  We  also  have  many  others.  Send 
for  man  and  list.  Baker,  N-67.  St  Croix. 
Falls,  Wis. 


Miscellaneous 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  SOUTHEAST— 
Farm  lands  average  less  than  $17  oer 
acre.  Beef,  pork,  dairying  and  poultry 
make  big  profits.  Large  returns  from 
alfalfa,  cotton,  corn,  truck,  fruits  and 
nuts.  Good  local  and  nearby  markets 
Ample  rain,  mild  winters,  enjoyable  sum- 
mers. Industrial  openings  everywhere, 
be  "Southern  Field"  magazine  and  state 
booklets  free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land 
Tnd.  Agt.  Southern  Ry..  Room  94, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Farms  Wanted 

PELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUTCKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept    87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-- 
60  cents  100,  $4.50  per  1.000.  prepaid  any- 
where.   W.  C.  Hebdon.  Blair.  Neb. 


T  GUARANTEE  95  PER  CENT  GER- 
mination  on  my  seed  corn.  Paul 
Rohwer.  Waterloo,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNTY 
drv  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros..   Chadron,  Neb. 


SILA'ERMINE  SEED  CORN— YIELD. 
60  bushels;  sorted,  shelled  and  graded, 
$1.25  per  bushel  net.  R.  C.  Lewis,  Ne- 
ligh.  Neb. 


SEED  CORN.  WHITE  AND  YELLOW 
varieties,  selected  and  graded.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Edgewater  Farm, 
Waterloo,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— COTTONWOOD  TREES. 
$3  per  thousand.  James  Cassell,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


TOAA'A  HIGH-YTELDTNG  SEED  CORN, 
picked  before  the  frost;  every  ear  tested 
to  grow.  Will  give  you  best  results.  Sold 
in  the  ear  only.  Red  Oak  Seed  Co.,  Red 
Oak,  Iowa. 


CORN  AND  WHEAT— AA'HITE  DENT 
seed  corn,  germination  95  per  cent  or 
better,  shelled  or  ear,  $1.73.  Also  best 
drouth-resisting  macaroni  wheat.  re- 
cleaned,  $1  per  bushel.  H.  A.  Matson. 
Burke,  S.  D. 


BLACK  HILLS  SWEET  OLIVER — 
Hardiest  known.  Send  10  cent-  for  larte 
sample  and  prices.  Lewis  C.  Vei:>)as»t. 
New  Underwood.  S.  D. 


KANSAS  GOLDMINE  PURE  AL- 
falfa  seed,  home  grown,  not  Irrigated- 
DeShon,  Logan.  Kan. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver.  timothv,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  1912  crop 
seed  corn  grown  in  Washington  county. 
Nebraska.  Werter  DeVaughn,  1914  Har- 
nev  St-.  Omaha.  Neb. 

ONE  CARLOAD  (ONE  THOUSAND 
bushels')  WhI'e  King  Albert  seed  com. 
tests  95  per  cent.  $1  per  bushel.  Adolph 
Hirt.  Thurston.  Neb. 
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Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 

Make  your  wagons  and  implements  stand  more  work  and 
weather.  Paint  them  this  spring  with  a  special  paint  that 
sinks  deep  into  the  wood  and  stops  rotting  and  rusting.  This 
paint  is 

Sherwin-Williams 

Wagon  and  Implement  Paint 
It  holds  its  color,  spreads  well  under  the  brush  and  covers  a  great  surface. 
Its  universal  durability  makes  it  the  most  economical  paint  you  can  possibly 
use  for  the  purpose. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  to  use  on  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  furniture,  woodwork  or  on 
your  barn,  you'll  find  the  right  paint,  stain  or  varnish  for  each  purpose  carefully  described 
in  "Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm."  Send  for  this  helpful  little  book  today.    It's  free. 

Best  dealers  everywhere.    Address  all  inquiries  to 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  692  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


aKian< 

THE  CM  WITH  A  CtMENCE 

"Farming;  on  shares"  with  an 
Oakland  is  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Oakland  cars  are  so  well  built 
that  they  are  long  lived  and  "wear 
like  iron."  Their  smooth  running 
powerful  motors,  ruggedly  con- 
structed, make  them  as  "strong  as 
oxen."  They  will  pull  through  mud 
and  sand  like  steam  engines.  They 
are  simple: — not  complicated — easy 
to  drive.  Known  everywhere  as 
great  hill  climbers. 

Oakland  Motor  Cars  made  in  four  and  six 
cylinder  types.  A  wide  range  of  body  de- 
signs and  horse  power  ratings.  Prices 
$1150  to  $2600  f  o.b.  factory.  All  cars  fully 
equipped,  including  Delco  starting,  lighting 
and  ignition  system].  Send  for  catalog  and 
name  of  nearest  dealer. Address  Dept.  R* 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


International  Harvester 
Cream  Separators 


The  I H  C  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Binderi,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rakes.  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring-Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Mann  re  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Tracks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


"DIGS  and  calves  thrive  and  grow  fat 
when  fed  with  warm,  skim  milk. 
You  cannot  get  warm  skim  milk  to  feed  them 
unless  there  is  a  cream  separator  on  your 
farm.  There  is  money  enough  ju  this  one  advantage 
to  pay  for  a  cream  separator  the  first  year.  This  is 
specially  true  if  you  buy  a  close  skimming,  durable 
International  Harvester  cream  separator — Lily, 
Bluebell  or  Dairymaid. 

These  separators  have  all  the  points  which  make 
cream  separators  good.  They  have  the  balanced  bowl, 
the  self-adjusting  neck  bearing,  the  tool  steel  spindles, 
the  bronze  bushings,  the  spiral  gears,  the  low  supply 
can,  the  high  skim  milk  spout,  and  the  open,  sani- 
tary base,  without  which  no  separator  can  be  satis- 
factory. 

Some  dealer  near  you  handles  I  H  C  separators. 
If  you  do  not  know,  write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
who  he  is.  We  will  also  send  you  our  cream  sepa- 
rator book  which  tells  you  why  it  pays  so  well  to 
buy  an  I  H  C  separator. 


.  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

^5r™  (Incorporated) 


The  Little  Fellow  With  the 
BIG  PULL 


Four  14-in.  plows,  9  ins.  deep,  plus  sub-surface  packer  in  Kansas  stubble. 

THE  SANDUSKY  TRACTOR 

15  Tractive  H.  P. -35  Brake  H.  P. 
Four-Cylinder  Motor — Three-Speed  Control. 

The  above  photo  shows  a  "Sandusky"  doing  the  work  of  at 
least  16  horses  and  3  men.  Some  difference  in  cost  between  doing 
your  work  thia  modern  way  as  compared  with  the  old  way.  More 
convincing  proof  and  other  valuable  information  in  POWER  ON 
THE  FARM — 1914  edition.    Write  for  copy  today — IT'S  FREE. 

J.  J.  DAUCH,  Manufacturer, 

Dept.  T-S,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


Send  me  1914  edition  of  POWER  ON  THE  FARM.  I  operate 
  acres  planted  to   


Name  and  Address 


A-  MAGAZINE •  FOR -THE- MEN -AND  WOMENOFTHE-FARM* 


Omaha,  April  4,  1914 


Number  695 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


(Trade  Mirk  RwiitmdJ 


IF 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

All  the  winter  long,  the  troubled  owner  of 
a  lame  horse  reads  our  advertisements.  Then, 
day  after  day  slips  away,  while  he  talks,  la- 
ments, listens,  takes  advice  and  hesitating 
—FAILS  TO  ACT_till  the  Springtime  it 
on  him  and  his  horse  is  not  yet  able  to  work. 
Meantime  the  thrifty,  prosperous,  resolute 
man,  reads,  considers  the  evidence  carefully 
—Decides  Promptly —  and  his  horse  is 
working  in,  say,  ten  days  to  two 
weeks.  Trial's  exactly  what  happens 
every  winter. 

•We  Originated  the  treatment  of  horses  by 
mail — Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  Fails — and  every  minute 
of  every  day  fot  eighteen  years  our  advice 
andtreatmentshavebeen  on  the  way  wherever 
mails  go  and  horses  are.  Our  charges  are 
moderate.  Spiring  work  is  near.  Write 

Our  J.nteet  Save-The-Hcrse  BOOK  is  aMinrt.  Settlor 
—Tells  How  to  Test  for  Spavin— What  to  Do  for  a  Lame 
Horse — Covers  58  Forms  of  Lameness — Illustrated.  But 
write  describing  your  case  and  we  wil!  send  cur—  BOOK 
—Sample  Contract  and  Advice—  AIX  S  Ii.SE— to  (Horse 
Owners  and  Managers— Only.) 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO  *  6  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Dnisel»t8  everywhere  Sell  Snve-tfee-IIorse  WITH 
CONTRACT  or  sent  by  us    Express  Prepaid*' 


Buy  With  Both  Sides  of  Your  Dollar 

You  pet  dnllar  for  dollar 
value  when  you  pttJT]Uk«e 
THB  OADB  AMI  COOLKD 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 
II  _  Fans  or  belts 

NO",  ua"r 

Bunted  cylindBm 
Getdescriptive  folder  of  thia 
wonderful  engine-  at  once. 
Caie  Oros.  Mfg.  Co..  66  E. 
lo«a  St.,  Iowa  Falls, 


New  Land  Opening 

The  readers  of  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  are  hereby  notified  that  we  will 
soon  open  for  sale  and  settlement  a  new 
tract  of  twenty-five  thousand  acres  of  the 
choicest  land  in  the  Golden  Prairie  Dis- 
trict of  Wyoming.  A  reliable  farmer  rep- 
resentative wanted  in  every  county.  "Write 
at  once  for  literature  and  full  particulars. 

The  Federal  Land  and  Securities  Co. 

Dept.  O,  100  W.  17th  St..  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 


IN    SOUTH-CENTRAL  MONTANA. 

23MBB  head  of  sheep,  some  cattle,  and 
200.000  acres  of  our  choicest  ranches  are 
ffered  for  sale  in  tracts  from  40  to 
40,000  acres  on  five  to  ten  years'  time  at 
6%  interest,  price  $8.00  up.    Will  pay  25  to 
50%  yearly  on  investment.    We  must  cut 
clown  our  stock  operations.  Homestead- 
ers took  o0%  of  our  out-side  ranges  in  the 
past    four   years.     Ours   is   choice  land 
chosen  when  Montana  was  a  baby.  You 
can   buy  this  land  as  you  desire,  fulllv 
equipped,  with  stock  or  without.    Will  sub- 
divide some  of  it  and  sell  parts  best  for 
i      fRraln'   irrigated  or  unirrigated. 
Can  locate  you  near  Helena,  Bozeman 
L<  wirton.   Great  Falls.   Livingston,  BilU 
trigs  or  Dillon,  on  the  N.  P..  G  N    TT  P 
or    Milwaukee   railroads.     Good  schools' 
'■  lurches i   and    markets.     Agents  wanted 
I- or  particulars  write  Department 
MONTANA  RANCHES  COMPANY 
Helena,  Montana. 


Going  to  Canada? 


W  e  can  save  you  monev, 
if  you  see  us  first.  Ab- 
solutely, reliable  infor- 
mation, as  to  where  the  best  of  wild  land 
and  Improved  lands  can  be  procured 
Price  low.  Terms  easy.  We  pay  purchas- 
er'* fare.  Call  or  write  before  you  buy 
your  transportation,  western  Can- 
ada LANDS,  Room  104  Hacknev  Bid' 
ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 


WW 


alley 


.  Along 


MINNESOTA'S  PRIDE 

The  moslt  beautiful  Country  you  ever 
saw.  The  r/uickest  soil  in  all  America. 
I.:>nd  cheap,  from   our  Company  direct. 

Investigate    locate  now. 

LAND  AGENCY.  C.  R.  I.  &  P  RY.  CO., 
378  Wolvln  Building-,         Duluth.  Minn. 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading  varieties  —  Silver  M4ne, 
Itei.l'.  V.l|.,w  Dent,  Yellow  Rose  and 
Hrown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY    BROWN,    Mltchellville,  Iowa. 


SECURED   OR  FEE  RETURNED 


PATENT 

UES4C0..  Attn-.  S3*  T'.t  Slrtcl.  W»ihinKlnn,  D  C 


Vr,-.  IM.  lit  ll  ,.u  u».|  p.  II, n*  OtiM- 

»Vc  wil||ir.,ui.,tu  y.iir  patent.  Writ* 
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The  Heart  of  the  Farm— the  Home 


_  .  _  HILE  the  women  on  the  farm  are,  or  should  be,  inter- 
yy  ested  in  till  things  connected  with  the  life  of  the  farm, 
yet  the  house,  the  schools  and  that  which  is  in  a  more 
intimate  way  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  concern  them  more  especially.  The  next  iss..e 
of  t lie  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  be  particularly  a  women's 
issue.  We  have  an  article  on  the  farm  house;  its  suitability  i  j 
the  needs  of  the  people  who  live  in  it,  and  ways  of  building 
economically  but  satisfactorily.  Mrs.  Shepler  writes  on  the  neec's 
and  privileges  of  the  country  women,  and  we  will  have  a  number 
of  other  matters  of  particular  importance  to  the  fanner's  bettor 
half. 

Tlie  farmer  himself  will  not,  however,  be  entirely  forgotten 
We  will  have  for  him  an  article  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  wean- 
ling piJB,  which  is  especially  timely  and  entirely  reliable,  being 
written  by  a  man  who  has  had  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  success 
in  the  business.  Also,  our  lt<;itl<-rs'  Fxcliange,  which  is  growing 
in  popularity  every  day.  will  have  an  unusually  large  number  ef 
letters  on  various  topics  that  are  interesting  the  farmer  at  the 
present  time. 
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Facts  for  Beginners  in  Alfalfa  Culture 


LFALFA  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  most  important  forage  crops 
in  the  corn  belt.  It  has  a  high 
feeding  value  and  is  adapted  for 
feeding  more  different  farm  ani- 
mals than  almost  any  other  feed; 
also,  while  the  plant  above  ground 
is  developing  into  an  extremely  valuable  animal 
food  the  roots,  with  the  help  of  bacteria  on 
them,  are  feeding  the  soil  with  a  plant  food, 
nitrogen,  which  costs  2  0  cents  a  pound  on  the 
market.  Another  feature  of  alfalfa  growing 
which  makes  this  crop  a  favorite  wherever  it  is 
grown  is  that,  pound  for  pound,  it  product 
more  beef,  more  milk,  more  mutton  and  more 
pork  than  any  other  hay  plant  known.  Feeding 
experiments  indicate  that  the  cured  hay  is  worth 
more  than  two-thirds  as  much  as  an  equal 
weight  of  wheat  bran.  An  acre  of  alfalfa  pro- 
duces about  three  times  as  much  food  as  an 
acre  of  clover. 

Inoculation  Generally  Recommended. 
Alfalfa  never  grows  well  unless  the  little 
bacteria  which  help  it  get  nitrogen  are  present. 
The  same  bacteria  which  are  on  sweet  clover 
roots  will  adapt  themselves  to  alfalfa,  so  alfalfa 
will  grow  and  do  well  on  sweet  clover  sod,  or 
300  to  400  pounds  of  surface  soil  from  a  sweet 
clover  field  may  be  added  to  every  acre  sowed 
to  alfalfa,  or  the  same  amount  of  soil  may  be 
taken  from  another  alfalfa  field  where  the  bac- 
teria are  present.  Another  method  in  common 
use  is  to  sprinkle  the  seed  immediately  before 
sowing  with  bacterial  cultures.  Several  compa- 
nies sell  these  cultures  and  they  seem  to  give 
fairly  satisfactory  results,  though  the  use  of  "in- 
oculated" soil  is  more  generally  recommended. 
The  bacteria  needed  are  present  on  nearly  all 


rich  bottom  lands  and  on  most  good  uplands. 
Whenever  they  are  present  the  alfalfa  grows 
just  as  well  without  additional  seed  or  soil  in- 
oculation. The  presence  of  the  bacteria  will  be 
indicated  by  the  plants  having  a  very  dark  green 
color  and  a  vigorous  stem  and  leaf  growth.  In 
inoculating  with  soil  be  sure  that  the  soil  is 
harrowed  into  the  ground  immediately,  as  sun- 
light, kills  the  bacteria  quickly. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil 

For  fall  planting  a  seed  bed  plowed  deep 
early  in  the  summer  and  harrowed  often  until 
th(  seed  is  sowed  is  best.  The  harrowing  keeps 
down  the  weeds,  makes  the  ground  fairly  firm 
and  insures  the  saving  of  most  of  the  moisture. 
If  the  ground  is  plowed  rather  late,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  roll  it  so  the  capillary  connection 
with  the  subsoil  will  be  restored  immediately 
and  the  soil  kept  from  becoming  too  dry  and 
well  aerated.  Ten  to  fifteen  loads  of  manure  are 
usually  recommended  for  spring  plowed  land. 
Very  little  manure  should  be  used  on  land 
plowed  just  before  planting.  The  best  time  to 
sow  alfalfa  in  the  Missouri  valley  is  from  Au- 
gust 15  to  September  15.  In  some  seasons  it 
may  be  best  to  sow  a  little  earlier,  and  spring 
sowings  are  quite  often  successful  on  very  fer- 
tile soil,  and  are  best  for  the  dryer  sections  in 
western  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

If  the  soil  is  slightly  acid  or  poorly  drained, 
it  must  be  limed  and  drained  thoroughly  before 
alfalfa  can  be  grown.  In  liming  use  3,000  or 
4,000  pounds  an  acre  and  be  sure  that  it  is  well 
scattered.  The  subsoil  of  an  alfalfa  seed  bed 
must  not  be  tight,  for  alfalfa  roots  extend  twelve 
or  more  feet  into  the  ground. 

Fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  seed  to  the 


acre  are  sowed,  either  broadcasted  and  har- 
rowed or  drilled.  If  drilled,  alfalfa  should  be 
planted  about  one  inch  deep,  or  somewhat  less 
if  planted  in  clay  soil.  When  broadcasted  and 
harrowed  in,  it  does  well  when  covered  to  a 
depth  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch.  The  sow- 
ing of  half  the  seed  one  way  and  cross-seeding 
the  rest  is  preferred  by  some  growers,  because 
they  believe  that  in  this  way  a  better  stand  is 
obtained. 

When  the  first  blooms  appear,  alfalfa  is 
ready  to  cut.  In  Missouri  and  Iowa  it  is  often 
hard  to  cure  the  hay  properly.  The  first  crop, 
if  the  weather  is  bad,  may  be  used  for  silage  or 
pastured  by'  hogs.  Subsequent  crops  may  be 
saved  if,  after  being  partially  cured,  the  hay  is 
raked  into  windrows  or  put  in  small  shocks. 
When  cured  in  small  shocks  it  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  with  canvas  covers  and 
turned  crften  to  prevent  molding.  However,  the 
leaves  are  particularly  rich  in  plant  food  ma- 
terials so  any  unnecessary  handling  which  causes 
them  to  drop  off  is  to  he  avoided.  In  the  west- 
ern states  the  hay  is  nearly  alwavp  stacked  on  " 
the  same  day  it  is  cut.  This  can  be  done  because 
the  hay  quickly  cures. in  the  drying  winds  oc- 
curing  there  during  the  summer  months. 

After  the  first  year  the  alfalfa  field  should 
be  cultivated  regularly.  Blue  grass,  crab  grass 
and  foxtail  should  never  be  allowed  to  start 
growth  in  alfalfa.  They  can  be  killed  by  care- 
ful cultivat-.on  with  the  harrow.  Either  the  disk 
or  the  spring-toothed  harrow  is  good.  After 
the  second  and  third  crops  cultivation  will  not 
only  kill  the  weeds,  but,  if  the  season  is  dry 
as  was  last  summer,  will  save  moisture  to  help 
grow  the  next  crop. 


Importance  of  Mature  Breeding  Stock 


HP 


HE  importance  of  mature  breeding 
stock  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  in  any  line  of  breeding. 
It  is  not  always  economical  from 
a  feed  point  of  view;  as,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  swine,  it  seems 
extravagant  and  a  waste  of  feed 
to  keep  the  old  sow  for  breeding  purposes,  or 
hold  the  young  sow  until  she  is  fully  developed 
before  she  is  bred.  The  usual  custom  among 
many  hog  raisers  is  to  breed  undeveloped  sows 
so  they  have  their  first  litters  before  the  age 
of  maturity.  They  are  then  dried  off,  turned 
into  the  feed  lot,  and  a  new  lot  of  brood  sows 
are  taken  from  the  increase  to  fill  their  places 
for  the  next  generation. 

There  is  one  principle  in  breeding  that,  if 
adhered  to,  would  soon  make  great  improvement 
on  every  farm  and  ranch  where  breeding  stock 
is  kept.  It  is  the  choosing  of  the  best  qualified 
animals  for  breeders  and  retaining  them  as  long 
as  they  are  profiit-able,  or  until  better  animals 


can  be  had  to  take  their  place.  This  disposi- 
tion among  stock  raisers  is  weakening  as  time 
moves  on,  rather  than  gathering  strength  by  the 
influence  of  better  animals.  The  tendency  now- 
adays is  to  produce  baby  beef  and  baby  pork,  to 
make  the  greatest  amount  of  gain  with  the  least 
expense  of  feed  and  time.  The  hurrying  process 
is  approved  of  at  every  step  in  feeding  and  grow- 
ing the  animal. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  breeder  has  an  in- 
quiry for  a  mature  boar,  bull  or  ram.  The  com- 
mon farmer  or  stock  raiser  wants  a  young  ani- 
mal, wants  all  his  years  of  usefulness,  wants 
him  in  his  cheapest,  undeveloped  form,  wants 
to  breed  him  and  get  through  with  him  before 
he  ireally  arrives  at  his  best.  Then,  the  prejudice 
against  an  animal  that  has  been  used  in  a  flock 
or  herd  is  usually  so  pronounced  that  he  goes 
+o  the  shipping  trade  as  soon  as  through  the 
first  hands,  sometimes  by  way  of  the  feed  yard, 
but  often  direct  to  sell  for  a  canner — any  way 
to  get  rid  of  him  to  make  room  for  another 


immature  young  animal  to  be  tested  as  a 
breeder.  Thousands  of  excellent  breeding  ani- 
mals are  thus  sacrificed  every  year  before  their 
real  worth  has  been  found  out. 

It  is  not  every  well-bred  animal  that  ia  a 
good  producer  of  his  kind.  The  excellent  breed- 
ing animals  are  scarce  enough  so  that  special 
effort  should  be  exerted  to  save  the  really  good 
o-  -  and  pass  them  around.,  while  the  less  val- 
uable till  the  demand  at  the  butcher's  block. 
The  saving  of  all  the  sows  that  prove  prolific 
breeders,  liberal  milkers  and  attentive,  careful 
mothers  is  a  duty  every  hog  raiser  owes  to  him- 
and  the  swine  industry.  The  sacrifice  of  all 
sows  lacking  these  properties  is  a  duty  just  as 
imperative.  It  is  better  for  the  hog  raiser,  bet- 
ter for  the  hog  industry  and  better  for  the  con- 
sumer of  pork  that  a  stronger,  more  vigorous 
and  healthy  type  of  hog  be  produced  for  the 
pork  markets  of  the  country.  The  same  tenden- 
cies apply  to  all  our  domestic  animals,  both 
common  and  pure-bred. 

(3)  * 


Spring  Show  and  Comparison  of  Stallions 

Both  Stallion  and  Mare  Owners  in  Community  Would  Find  It  Profitable 


OR    many   years   it  lias 

Fbeen  the  custom  in  the 
horse  breeding  dis- 
tricts of  Europe  to 
hold  spring  stallion 
shows.  At  this  time 
all  of  the  stallions 
which  are  to  stand  in  a  certain  com- 
munity are  lead  to  the  town  and  put 
on  display.  In  some  instances  judg- 
ing is  done  and  in  others  it  is  not. 
The  stallions  are  merely  given  a 
parade  and  then  placed  in  a  con- 
venient place  so  that  all  of  the  mare 
owners  in  the  community  can  look 
them  over,  compare  them  and  judge 
them  for  themselves. 

If  such  a  procedure  is  practical 
under  the  old  world  conditions,  it 
surely  would  he  doubly  so  under  con- 
ditions as  we  have  them  today  in 
the  horse-breeding  districts  of  the 
United  States.  Much  good  should 
come  from  a  properly  conducted  and 
well  advertised  spring  stallion  show, 
and  the  benefits  should  be  mutual 
to  all  concerned.  The  owners  of  the 
stallions  receive  considerable  adver- 
tising, while  seeing  the  horses  to- 
gether gives  the  mare  owner  an  op- 
portunity to  compare  them  closely 
and  make  a  better  selection  of  a  sire 
than  would  be  possible  were  the 
horses  in  barns  located  some  dis- 
tance apart.  It  is  rather  difficult  for 
a  person  to  carry  a  complete  picture 
of  an  animal  in  his  mind,  then  go 
look  at  another  animal  some  distance 
off,  and  thoroughly  compare  the  two. 
No  horse  judge  would  ever  think  of 
passing  upon  two  animals  without 
seeing  them  together.  Into  most 
communities  one  or  two  new  stal- 
lions are  shipped  each  spring,  then 
there  are  colts  which  have  developed 
considerably  since  the  last  breeding 
season.  By  bringing  these  into  the 
public  square  the  people  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  see  how  they  have 
grown  out. 

April  is  the  logical  month  to  hold 
these  shows.  A  Saturday  afternoon 
would  be  the  best  time  in  the  week, 
as  at  that  time  one  wouldl  be  sure  to 
catch  a  good  many  people  in  town. 
In  trying  to  hold  these  earlier  than 
Apiril  one  stands  a  risk  of  striking  a 
stormy  day,  in  which  case,  of  course, 


By  H.  J.  Gramlich 


The   Owner  of  a   Good   Stallion  is  Always  Proud  to  Show  Him 


Mare  Owners  Want  the  Best  Sire  in  the  Community 

the  show  would  have  to  be  postponed.  As  May  and  June  are  the 
two  busiest  months  in  the  breeding  season,  a  show  held  along  about  the 
middle   of  April   would   be   early   enough   to   give   the  mare  owners  a 


chance  to  make  their  selections  be- 
fore the  season  opens. 

Some  stallion  men  might  object 
to  showing  their  horses  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  on  the  ground  that 
the  horses  are  not  fat  and  will  not 
look  good.  This  objection  is  unsus- 
tained,  however,  as  any  wise  man,  in 
making  his  selection  of  a  breeding 
sire,  knows  better  than  to  pick  the 
fat  one.  There  are  very  few  horse- 
men today  but  what  can  size  up  a 
horse  as  he  should  be  without  con- 
sidering the  fat.  Possibly  the  horse's 
feet  will  need  trimming  up,  and  in 
rare  cases  it  might  be  necessary  to 
apply  the  currycomb  and  brush  for 
the  first  time  since  last  fall.  How- 
ever, neither  of  these  treatments 
will  do  the  horse  any  harm  and 
should  do  him  considerable  good. 
Consequently  the  show,  insofar  as 
that  is  concerned,  would  be  helpful, 
as  there  are  many  stallions  which 
are  sadly  neglected  during  most  of 
the  year. 

The  horses  should  be  brought  in 
before  noon  and  placed  in  a  stable 
which  is  convenient  to  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  and  the  stalls  into 
which  they  are  placed  be  well  lighted 
so  that  visitors  may  come  in  and  look 
them  over  closely.  Then,  at  a  certain 
time  in  the  afternoon,  say  2:30  or  3 
o'clock,  the  horses  should  be  taken 
out  and  paraded  through  the  main 
st"eets  of  the  town.  In  case  it  is  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  horses  judged  and 
ribbons  placed  on  them,  a  competent 
person  should  be  secured  to  do  the 
judging  and  give  a  few  brief  remarks 
•relative  to  his  work. 

The  horse  market  at  present  is  at 
low  ebb  on  the  poorer  classes,  but 
now  is  the  time  for  the  corn-belt 
breeder  to  stay  with  the  ship,  as 
periods  of  good  values  have  always 
followed  periods  of  depression,  and 
colts  foaled  in  1915  should  reach  the 
market  at  a  time  when  prices  will 
much  more  than  repay  feed  bills. 
Auto  trucks  have  usurped  the  citv 
work  of  thousands  of  the  little  1,100- 
pound  so-called  wagon  horses,  but 
we  still  find  the  draft  horse  at  work 
pulling  the  coal  wagon  up  the  muddy 
alley,  and  probably  will  for  all  time 
to  come. 


Calf  Crop  is  of  Vital  Importance  to  AH 


VERYBODY  is  interested  in  the 
calf  crop — more  now,  possibly, 
than  at  any  past  period  in  the 
history  of  cattle  raising  in  this 
country.  This  is  true  because 
there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  prices  for  beef  have  seemed  so  pro- 
hibitive from  the  standpoint  of  the  laborer,  the 
consumer  of  uncertain  means  to  provide  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  family.  The 
evidence  tends  to  the  belief  that  prices  will  not 
be  materially  lower  for  several  years,  or  until 
more  cattle  are  produced  than  are  demanded  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption. 

The  importance  of  the  calf  crop  should  be 
recognized  by  every  interest  associated  with 
beef  production.  It  is  of  first  importance  to  the 
owner  of  the  breeding  herd  that  the  calf  crop 
*  (4) 


be  large  and  that  the  quality  be  good.  On  num- 
bers and  quality  depend  the  extent  of  profit  in 
the  business.  If  the  cow  is  carefully  looked 
after  at  this  time,  feed  and  shelter  having  been 
provided  during  the  cold  and  stormy  season, 
there  need  be  but  little  risk  in  securing  satis- 
factory results  during  the  period  of  calving. 

The  careless  methods  under  which  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  cow  herds  of  the  farm  and  range 
are  managed  are  not  conducive  to  the  best  re- 
sults in  raising  a  large  per  cent  of  the  calves  or 
the  best  quality  possible.  Cows  that  are  forced 
to  rustle  for  a  living  during  the  winter,  or  a 
greater  portion  of  it,  on  farm  or  range  will  drop 
down  in  flesh  and  weaken  as  the  calf  they  are 
carr;  ing  develops.  The  demand  on  the  cow  is 
too  great  for  her  strength  under  the  Influence 
of  a  depleting,  ration.  This  process  of  grad- 
ually diminishing  the  vitality  of  the  cow  by  de- 
nying her  (be  necessary  hay  and  feed  supply  to 


keep  her  properly  nourished  and  strengthened 
for  the  trying  period  of  gestation  is,  more  than 
all  other  causes,  responsible  for  the  low  per 
cent  of  the  calf  crop  raised  and  the  large  per 
cent  of  the  herd  loss  in  mature  animals. 

The  old  range  plan  of  conducting  the  breed- 
ing by  letting  it  conduct  itself,  the  bulls  per- 
mitted to  run  with  the  herd  the  year  around, 
the  calves  coming  at  all  seasons— spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn  and  winter — illustrates  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  guard  against  loss  when  there  is 
lack  of  system  in  controlling  the  breeding.  The 
low  or  high  per  cent  of  the  calf  crop  has  been 
governed  by  the  various  conditions  incident  to 
the  well-being  of  the  herd;  as,  for  instance,  a 
mild  winter  and  an  abundance  of  good  grazing, 
with  an  early  spring,  brings  the  breeding  herd 
through  the  winter  In  stronger  condition  than 
where  reverse  influences  exist.  The  importance 
of  better  care,  more  feed  and  liberal  shedding 
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will  be  emphasized  by  increased  numbers  in  the 
calf  crop. 

The  disposition  to  multiply  and  increase 
the  herds  must  be  governed  by  the  ability  to 
bring  each  of  the  unborn  calves  into  an  active 
living  member  of  the  herd.  It  does  not  pay  to 
keep  cattle  in  a  way  that  invites  disaster  or 
loss  to  the  cow  or  her  offspring.  A  cow  cannot 
be  profitably  carried  a  year  and  not  produce  a 
calf.   This  is  the  only  source  of  profit  in  han- 


dling the  cow  in  the  breeding  herd.  Destroy 
this  source  of  income  and  she  at  once  becomes 
an  item  of  expense  rather  than  one  of  profit.  It 
is  conceded  by  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  breeding  herd  interests  on  the  range 
that  the  per  cent  of  increase  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  that  it  too  frequently  does  not  justify 
the  industry.  This,  of  course,  is  the  result  of 
poor  management,  and  is  being  corrected  of  late 
years  by  better  winter  care  and  attention  to 


ward  off  disease  due  to  neglect  and  lack  of 
feed.  Fewer  cattle,  better  quality  and  better 
kept  will  increase  the  chances  for  a  more  re- 
munerative business. 

The  importance  of  more  system  and  better 
conditions  in  the  management  of  the  calf  crop 
of  the  country  is  appreciated  by  the  feeder  of 
cattle,  by  the  dealer,  by  the  slaughterer,  by  the 
retail  meat  man  and  by  the  consumer.  Improve- 

(CONTINl'ED  ON  PAGE  NINETEEN) 


Learning  Through  Mistakes  and  Failures 


Being  the  5tory  of  a  Real  Man  Who  Finally  Made  a  Success  cf  Fruit  and  Poultry 


I  Use  the  Senator  Dunlap  Variety  and  Give   Them   the   Best   Care  1 

Know  How 


I  Am  Increasing  My  Strawberry    Acreage  as  Fast  as  I  Can 


n^l  HILE  living  at  Niagara  Falls  we 
got  the  "back-to-the-farm"  idt 
As  I  was  born  in  the  city  and  ha 
always  lived   there   and  worked 
there,,  I  had  no  farm  experience 
at  all,  but  I  had  read  that  there 
was  money  in  poultry.    It  didn't 
seem  to  matter  whether  you  raised  them  in  the 
back  yard  or  on  a  big  farm,  just  as  long  as  you 
did  it  right. 

Then,  on  reading  the  fruit  papers,  I  discov- 
ered where  a  Michigan  fruit  man  got  $900  from 
three  acres  of  strawberries,  and  another  man 
down  in  Mississippi  got  $4  50  from  one  acre.  A 
farmer  in  Wisconsin  sold  $2  50  worth  of  straw- 
berries from  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  land.  A 
man  near  Superior  beat  these  men  a  little  bit, 
getting  $800  from  one  acre  of  strawberries. 

I  knew  it  was  hard  work  living  in  the  city, 
having  to  work  every  day,  shut  in  and  under  a 
boss.  It  looked  good  to  me  to  be  my  own  boss, 
out  in  the  fresh  air  and  able  to  rest  on  stormy 
days.  So  in  April,  1908,  I  arrived  in  eastern 
Nebraska,  with  my  family,  and  in  April,  1909, 
leased  a  small  farm  near  town  and  decided  to 
try  farming. 

Took  Neighbor's  Advice 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  didn't  know  exactly  what 
kind  of  farming  I  was  going  to  do,  perhaps  a 
little  of  everything.  There  were  plums,  cher- 
ries and  grapes  on  the  place.  We  bought  a 
horse,  cow,  two  pigs  and  some  chickens.  I  had 
heard  good  reports  on  poultry  raising,  so  I  told 
my  wife  I  believed  I'd  try  that  kind.  A  good 
neighbor  advised  me  that  whatever  I  went  into 
to  go  into  it  good  and  strong  so  that  it  would 
be  worth  while. 

I  bought  two  incubators  and  two  brooders. 
Then  I  bought  eggs  from  the  store  and  some 
from  farmers  and  loaded  up  the  incubators  and 
kept  them  going  from  February  until  June. 
From  1,090  fertile  eggs  we  got  920  chickens. 
We  also  kept  an  egg  record  and  from  our  forty- 
one  hens  we  got  as  high  as  661  eggs  in  the 
month  of  March.  I  was  very  much  pleased  and 
wrote  my  city  friends  that  there  was  nothing  to 
this  poultry  business  but  what  was  simple  and 
easy. 

About  this  time   something   started   to  go 


wrong  with  my  incubator  chicks  and  they  be- 
gan to  die.  I  tried  the  ideas  and  remedies  my 
neighbors  suggested — all  different — but  they 
still  kept  dying.  We  had  an  incubator  chart, 
.  and  it  kept  us  quite  busy  burying  our  dead 
chicks  and  recording  the  losses.  To  help  mat- 
ters out,  several  cats  got  into  the  brooder  and 
helped  themselves.  At  another  time  a  rat  or 
weasel  got  in  and  killed  forty  chicks  in  one 
afternoon  while  I  was  in  town.  My  books 
showed  we  raised  140  chickens. 

Another  neighbor  of  mine,  who  was  a  suc- 
cessful fruit  grower,  advised  me  to  go  to  straw- 
berry raising.  As  I  had  read  good  reports  on 
the  business,  I  decided  to  try  that,  but  on  a 
small  scale,  because  after  my  poultry  experi- 
ence I  was  not  so  sure  I  could  make  it  worth 
while. 

Another  Mistake  Discovered 

I  got  some  good  plants,  after  I  found  I  could 
not  buy  seeds.  I  set  out  exactly  one-fourth  of 
an  acre.  I  set  my  rows  three  feet  eight  inches 
apart,  using  the  Senator  Dunlap  variety,  and 
gave  them  the  best  care  I  knew  how.  Different 
from  my  baby  chicks,  most  of  the  plants  lived. 
In  the  fall  I  covered  them  with  straw.  The  next 
spring  I  dug  plants  worth  $40  and  sold  fruit 
worth  $55.46,  making  the  total  receipts  from 
my  first  patch  of  one-fourth  acre  of  strawber- 
ries $95.46. 

The  next  year  we  bought  a  ten-acre  farm  one 
mile  south  of  town.  The  place  had  been  in  corn 
the  year  before  and  I  decided  to  leave  the  old 
corn  roots  when  I  set  out  my  plants,  which  I 
afterward  discovered  was  a  mistake.  I  man- 
aged to  set  out  10,150  plants,  making  a  little 
over  one  and  one-half  acres.  We  got  a  hard 
rain,  which  washed  out  and  covered  up  about 
3,000  plants  in  my  big  patch.  Later  the  weather 
got  dry  and  the  old  corn  roots  in  the  patch  ab- 
sorbed the  moisture  and  hundreds  of  the  plants 
died. 

Pure-Bred  Poultry  Pays  Best 

With  the  poultry  we  decided  to  do  away 
with  our  mixed  flock  and  raise  only  pure-bred 
stuff,  and  started  in  'by  setting  only  eggs  from 
pure-bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  were 
\ery  careful  and  went  about  it  in  a  modest  way, 


and  succeeded  in  not  only  hatching  but  raisiuir 
a  very  good  per  cent  of  our  chickens. 

In  the  fall  we  covered  our  acre  and  a  half 
patch  of  strawberries,  with  all  its  faults,  with 
a  good  coat  of  straw.  In  the  spring  we  set  out 
a  bigger  patch,  and  sold  about  $200  worth  of 
the  fruit  and  several  thousand  plants. 

Strawberry  Plants  for  Pasture 

It  was  not  long  till  I  had  another  experience 
that  gave  me  quite  a  jolt.  After  my  strawber- 
ries were  all  picked  a  well-meaning  neighbor 
advised  me  to  turn  the  cattle  into  the  patch, 
and  instead  of  mowing  the  patch  and  burning  it 
over,  as  is  customary,  to  let  the  cattle  eat  them 
off,  and  he  wound  up  with,  "Don't  waste  a  lot 
of  good  feed."  A  good  man  does  as  he  is  told, 
so  I  turned  in  the  cattle  and  they  ate.  The 
weather  was  dry  and  the  ground  was  trampled 
so  hard  I  couldn't  plow  it  until  fall.  However, 
I  did  the  best  I  could.  Another  neighbor  near 
me  had  a  patch  exactly  the  same  size  as  mine, 
but  he  didn't  economize  on  feed  as  I  had,  but 
mowed  his  patch  and  renewed  it  at  the  proper 
time.  The  next  season  from  his  one  and  one- 
half  acres  of  strawberries  he  got  210  crates 
of  strawberries,  which  he  sold  for  $2.50  per 
crate,  except  ten  crates,  which  he  sold  for  $2.4  0. 

From  my  one  and  one-half  acres  I  got  my 
cattle  feed  and  exactly  twenty-six  crates  of 
strawberries,  which  I  sold  for  $2.40  and  $2.50 
per  crate. 

Still  in  Fruit  and  Poultry  Business 

But  I  am  still  in  the  fruit  and  poultry  bus- 
iness. I  am  selling  my  eggs  for  hatching  pur- 
poses, and  all  my  cockerels  at  good  prices  for 
breeding  purposes.  Last  season  I  sold  and 
shipped  thousands  of  strawberry  plants  all  over 
Nebraska  and  six  neighboring  states.  I  am  in- 
creasing ray  strawberry  acreage  just  as  fast  as 
I  can,  but  I  have  to  turn  down  hundreds  of  or- 
ders I  cannot  fill,  and  I  have  had  commission 
men  offer  me  good  prices  for  my  strawberries 
in  carload  lots. 

There  are  wonderful  opportunities  for  the 
fruit  grower  in  Nebraska,  and  any  man  who 
will  start  in  determined  to  win  and  not  get  dis- 
couraged, and  wfll  use  his  hands  and  brains, 
will  surely  make  good. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  said,  as  long  ago 
as  1859:  "Unquestionably  it  will 
take  more  labor  to  produce  fifty 
bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre  than 
it  will  to  produce  ten  bushels  from 
the  same  acre;  but  will  it  take  more 
labor  to  produce  fifty  bushels  from 
one  acre  than  from  five?  Unques- 
tionably thorough  cultivation  will  re- 
quire more  labor  to  the  acre,  but  will 
it  require  more  to  the  bushel?" 


The  New  York  court  of  appeals 
has  decided  that  a  dealer  may  not 
sell  or  give  away  coloring  matter 
with  the  sale  of  oleomargarine.  The 
court  held  that  the  law  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  selling,  giving  away  or  de- 
livering of  this  coloring  matter  at 
any  time  except  at  the  precise  time 
of  the  sale  of  the  oleo.  This  seems  to 
be  a  half-and-half  decision — you 
can't  and  you  can. 


Wages  and  Opportunities  of  Farm  Hands 

The  farm  hand  supply  is  not  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Conse- 
quently the  tendency  in  farm  hand  wages  is  to  a  higher  level,  ihe 
country  over.  Iowa  reports  the  annual  increase  per  month  in  that 
state  to  be  approximately  $2  for  some  years  past,  and  that  the  present 
standard  has  reached  from  $35  to  $4  2  for  good,  experienced  farm 
help.  As  an  illustration,  an  example  is  given  where  a  prominent 
farmer  has  contracted  with  a  hand  at  $42  per  month  for  the  entire 
season,  and  another  in  a  different  part  of  the  state  for  $3  5  per  month, 
commencing  in  March  and  continuing  until  September,  when  the 
wages  are  to  be  increased  to  $40  per  month,  terminating  at  the  clos- 
ing of  the  corn  husking  season. 

In  various  sections  of  the  agricultural  and  farming  districts  from 
-  $30  to  $40  per  month  is  offered  and  paid,  depending  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  ability, of  the  farm  hand  to  do  the  work  demanded.  Some 
hands  are  cheaper  at  $40  than  others  at  $3  0  or  even  $2  5.  It  is  a 
commercial  proposition  when  the  farmer  is  asked  to  pay  a  specified 
price  per  month  for  farm  hands.  It  is  a  question  of  what  can  the 
applicant  give  in  exchange  for  the  wages  offered?  Some  farm  hands 
are  so  slow  and  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  work  they  are  given 
to  do  that  they  are  really  not  worth  their  board,  while  others  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  have  around,  because  of  their  active, 
earnest,  cheerful  way  of  adjusting  themselves  to  the  work. 

There  is  nothing  so  varied  and  unsatisfactory  in  a  general  way 
as  the  scale  of  wages  for  the  hired  help  on  the  farm.  A  live,  wide- 
awake, hustling  farm  hand  can  earn  more  than  he  usually  receives, 
while  the  stupid,  listless,  lazy,  indifferent  hand  gets  more  than  he 
earns.  Besides,  he  demoralizes  all  system,  good  humor  and  activity 
that  should  be  encouraged  on  the  farm  and  in  its  operations. 

The  farm  hand  who  has  no  ambitions  other  than  being  some 
man's  hired  hand  all  his  life  is  to  be  pitied.  In  this  country  of  high- 
priced  lands  he  cannot  build  castles  of  farm  possibilities  by  saving  the 
cash  out  of  his  monthly  wages  to  buy  for  himself  a  farm  and  home 
Therefore,  the  usual  farm  help  that  is  constantly  coming  up  out  of 
the  great  army  of  unemployed,  who  uses  this  position  as  a  makeshift 
until  something  better  is  offered,  can  be  reckoned  with  as  only  tem- 
porary. 

The  greatest  mistake  that  is  made  is  in  the  belief  entertamud 
among  those  ignorant  of  farm  requirements  that  any  man  can  fill  the 
position  of  a  farm  hand,  no  matter  how  inexperienced  and  ignorant 
he  may  be  in  the  handling  of  teams  and  machinery  on  the  farm. 
The  farm  hand  rightly  disposed  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  position, 
practicing  economy  in  the  saving  of  his  wages,  will  in  a  period  of 
years  have  more  ready  money  than  a  score  of  globe  trotters  who  are 
obliged  to  consume  all  they  earn,  no  matter  how  flattering  the  wages 
may  be  at  times,  on  the  special  work  they  chance  to  pick  up. 

Skilled  agriculturists,  men  of  intelligence  and  experience  in 
handling  land  and  crops,  will  be  in  demand  more  and  more  as  time 
moves  on,  and  as  the  demand  for  better  and  more  intensive  cultiva- 
tion is  urged  upon  land  owners. 


Kerosene  oil  and  crude  carbolic 
acid  make  an  excellent  cure  and  pre- 
ventive of  mites  and  chicken  lice 
that  annoy  fowls  on  the  roost  and 
on  their  nests.  This  mixture  has  no 
special  or  fixed  portions.  A  very 
good  application  calls  for  three  parts 
kerosene  oil  and  one  part  crude  car- 
bolic acid,  to  be  used  as  a  spray  on 
roosts  and  in  nests.  It  cannot  be 
commenced  too  soon,  as  a  good, 
thorough  spraying  once  every  two 
weeks  will  be  found  effectual,  and 
no  lice  will  be  found  during  the  sea- 
son. In  very  hot  weather  the  spray- 
ing should  be  given  once  a  week  for 
perfect  security,  and  the  droppings 
carefully  removed  each  day. 


Farm  Gardens 

The  garden  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant adjuncts  to  the  farm  and 
farm  home — one  feature  of  good  liv- 
ing that  seems  to  naturally  go  with 
the  farm.  The  possibilities  on  the 
farm  for  growing  anything  and 
everything  in  way  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  is  recognized  by  everyone  as 
being  not  only  of  economical  ad- 
vantage to  the  dweller  on  the  farm, 
but  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  inde- 
pendence that  only  the  land  owner 
or  farmer  is  in  a  position  to  enjoy. 

Every  farm  should  have  its  gar- 
den and  truck  patch  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  residence.  The  farm 
garden  should  be  fenced  with  a 
tight,  woven-wire  fence  so  as  to  ex- 
clude all  chickens  and  other  barn- 
yard fowls  and  defy  even  the  rabbit. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  the  poultry 
will  persist  in  trying  to  get  into  the 
garden  if  there  is  a  good,  tight,  wire 
fence  to  contend  with.  This  may  be 
not  more  than  four  feet  high,  with 
a  couple  of  strands  of  barbed  wire 


on  top.  The  garden  and  truck  patch 
may  be  in  the  same  enclosure,  and 
can  be  handled  more  economically 
in  the  matter  of  fencing  and  labor 
of  cultivation  than  when  separate. 

There  are  many  garden  crops  that 
can  be  grown  under  conditions  of 
cultivation  where  the  horse  is  em- 
ployed to  furnish  the  power  in  place 
of  the  man  with  the  hoe.  Beans, 
beets,  onions,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  car- 
rots, parsnips,  cucumbers,  melons 
and  many  other  vegetables  can  be 
raised  in  the  truck  patch,  and  re- 
ceive all  their  cultivation  by  the  one- 
horse  cultivator  after  well  started 
by  hand  cultivation.  Early  potatoes 
for  family  use  are  usually  grown  in 
the  truck  patch.  An  acre  of  ground 
is  not  too  much  to  devote  to  this 
use.  There  is  not  enouigh  ground  de- 
voted to  garden  on  the  average 
farm  and  there  is  not  enough  of  va- 
riety grown  in  the  garden  to  satisfy 
the  Appetite  of  the  average  hungry 
man  or  woman. 

The  old-fashioned  farm  garden 
should  be  adopted  on  our  present- 


day  farms,  where  a  little  of  every- 
thing was  grown  and  where  the  fam- 
ily garden  became  a  strong  factor  in 
the  provision  supply  for  the  totally 
during  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
people  who  occupy  the  land  are  not 
earnest  enough  in  its  use.  There  is 
too  much  disposition  to  let  the  other 
fellow  cultivate  the  soil  and  raise 
the  crops,  and  we  will  buy  from  him. 
This  princfple  is  impoverishing  the 
country. 

Every  citizen  of  town  or  village 
who  owns  or  rents  a  home  could  pro- 
duce a  large  part  of  the  living  for 
the  family  by  garden  cultivation  if 
they  desired  to  do  it,  and  would 
thereby  be  much  better  off  in  the 
matter  of  living  and  more  contented 
and  happy  in  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 
ducing these  articles  of  food.  Be- 
sides, the  diversion  it  would  affo  d 
from  the-  every-day  duties  ,  of  busi- 
ness and  labor  would  be  of  mental 
and  bodily  advantage.  But  to  the 
farmer,  wl.o  enjoys  all  the  advan- 
tages of  soil,  labor  and  mear.s  of 
cultivation,  there  is  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  being  abundantl -  and 
well  supplied  with  everything  in  the 
line  of  garden  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
these  little  matters  of  production 
that  can  be  acquired  from  the  gar- 
den will  become  a  necessity  with 
many  persons  who  now  choose  to 
buy  rather  than  exert  a  little  extra 
labor  to  acquire  these  common  ne- 
cessities of  present-day  living. 


Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 

The  prevalence  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  throughout  Argen- 
tina suggests  the  possibility  of 
introducing  contagion  through  im- 
portation of  Argentine  products  into 
the  United  States.  It  is  authorita- 
tively stated  that  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease  in  Great  Britain  is  due 
to  imports  of  foreign  food  products. 
Argentina  is  now  engaged  in  ship- 
ments of  various  kinds  to  this  coun- 
try. Among  these  most  prominently 
mentioned  are  corn  and  oats,  which 
would  be  a  good  medium  for  carry- 
ing the  disease  directly  to  our  live 
stock.  Expert  opinion  has  sounded 
the  note  of  warning  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  to  be  on  the  look- 
out lest  a  too  general  distribution  of 
this  disease  be  introduced  and  seri- 
ous results  follow.  By  former  ex- 
perience it  was  found  to  be  the  hard- 
est disease  to  keep  under  quarantine 
that  our  veterinarians  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. 


Get  Ready  to  Spray 

If  you  are  not  already  supplier! 
with  a  full  and  complete  outfit  of 
spraying  appliances  for  handling! 
every  feature  of  garden  crop,  shrub 
and  tree  on  the  farm,  it  is  now  urgent 
that  this  equipment  be  procured 
without  delay.  Spraying  prepara- 
tions for  the  various  kinds  of  in- 
sects and>  plant  disease  should  be 
investigated  and  these  supplies  laid 
in  in  advance  of  their  needs.  The 
successful  orcharidist  is  now  prac- 
ticing four  sprayings  per  season,  and 
his  results  are  healthy  trees  and  full 
crops  of  perfect  fruit.  It  pays  to 
spray,  and  this  is  the  testimony  of 
all  the  scientific  and  practical  or- 
chardists  of  the  country. 
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Dooryard  Decoration 

"There  is  no  place  like  home."  If 
such  sentiment  can  be  applied  to  all 
homes,  then  how  immeasurably 
beautiful  and  grand  may  the  aver- 
age home  be  made  by  a  little  atten- 
tion and  expense  in  planning,  plat- 
ting and  planting  of  shrubs,  flowers, 
ornamental  shade  trees  and  the  gen- 
eral front  lawn  decoration  that  the 
landscape  artist  has  selected  and  de- 
veloped for  just  this  feature  of  home 
comfort. 

It  will  not  hurt  the  farm  or  the 
farm  home  for  the  farmer  to  give 
some  attention  to  horticultural  and 
floricultural  decoration,  especially 
that  feature  of  it  which  instructs  and 
advises  in  the  planting  of  shrubs, 
flowers,  ornamental  and  shade  trees 
about  the  dooryard  and  farm  home. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  make  extensive 
improvements  in  this  direction  for 
the  present  year.  We  urge  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  in  making 
the  farm  home  as  p'easant  and  at- 
tractive as  possible  for  the  every- 
day, every-hour  inhabitants  of  these 
homes. 

The  home  is  the  basis  of  the 
farm's  success.  Without  the  home 
there  can  be  but  little  comfort  or 
enjoyment  on  the  farm.  A  continual 
drudgery  of  hard  labor,  either  in  the 
field  or  in  the  home,  will  not  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  man  or  woman,  ex- 
clusive of  the  home  comforts,  which 
in  a  great  measure  come  from  the 
beautifying  and  ornamentation  of  the 
dwelling  and  its  surroundings.  The 
farm  home  is  most  likely  to  be  neg- 
lected in  this  respect  in  the  economy 
of  starting  and  managing  the  farm. 
Cheap  buildings  for  the  family,  no 
conveniences  for  doing  the  home 
work,  are  often  the  rule.  The  horses 
must  have  a  good  barn,  and  the 
cows  a  good  stable,  because  they 
contribute  directly  to  the  operations 
of  the  farm;  but  the  housewife  can 
get  along  without  any  of  the  con- 
veniences or  comforts,  as  the  house- 
keeping is  an  expense  at  any  rate; 
it  does  not  contribute  a  dollar  to  the 
business  and  is  a  constant  source  of 
expense.  This  is  the  way  some  farm 
owners  view  the  home.  They  know 
better  and  should  act  better,  and 
would  if  they  could  but  give  the 
matter  a  moment's  consideration. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  door- 
yard will  do  as  much  for  tv-  --or- 
sion  of  mind  and  the  cheering  up 
of  the  housewife  in  the  performance 
of  the  daily  routine  of  home  duties 
as  any  other  investment  that  can  be 
made,  at  ten  times  the  cost.  The 
planting  of  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees, 
the  sowing  of  grass  seed,  the  per- 
sistent replanting  and  cultivation  of 
these  features  of  home  ornamenta- 
tion is  the  first  duty  on  the  new 
farm,  and  should  be  the  first  thing 
now  taken  up  on  the  old  farm  where 
neglected  from  any  cause. 

To  make  home  beautiful  and 
pleasant  should  be  uppermost  in  the 
purposes  of  the  farmer.  This  little 
horticultural  study  will  make  the 
home  happy  and  the  farm  attractive 
and  valuable.  Arrange  for  a  general 
overhauling  of  the  home  surround- 
ings for  this  spring,  if  possible, 
where  they  are  not  already  to  the 
taste  of  the  housewife.  Lay  off  a 
large  dooryard  and  lawn;  fence  it 
substantially  to  keep  out  all  stock. 


Get  it  in  shape  as  soon  as  possible 
to  be  sown  to  tame  grass — blue  grass 
is  preferable.  Plant  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier 
to  live  comfortably,  pleasantly  and 
contentedly  than  otherwise,  and  just 
about  as  cheap. 


Growth  of  Parcel  Post 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  parcel 
post  was  designed  as  general  and  not 
class  legislation,  and  that  it  is  being 
worked  out  along  the  broad  lines  as 
a  comprehensive  utility,  should  dull 
the  point  of  criticism  and  complaint 
urged  by  express  companies,  one  of 
which  has  announced  its  plan  of  dis- 
solution and  retirement.  The  gov- 
ernment, by  means  of  the  parcel 
post,  has  simply  set  to  work  a  vast 
machinery  of  public  service  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  which  all  too  long  lay 
dormant.  The  progress  and  devel- 
opment have  been  rapid  simply  be- 
cause of  the  over-ripe  and  insistent 
demand  for  the  service,  and  yet  we 
have  reason  to  believe  the  amplifica- 
tion has  only  bgun. 

At  first,  for  some  reason  thus  far 
unexplained,  the  system  did  not  ap- 
ply to  books,  but  does  now.  The  book 
publisher,  seller  and  lender  may 
avail  themselves  of  it.  The  lender 
and  borrower — that  is,  the  patrons 
of  the  circulating  libraries  that 
merely  let  out  instead  of  sell  books 
— are  perhaps  the  largest  benefici- 
aries of  this  kind.  The  publisher, 
who  under  the  old  system  paid  a  flat 
rate  on  the  book  regardless  of  dis- 
tance, now  pays  according  to  zones, 
and  may  or  may  not  appreciate  the 
parcel  post.  But  in  general  the  new 
arrangement  minimizes  the  expense 
and  difficulty  of  disseminating  book 
lore  and  therefore  renders  the  high- 
est of  service.  Many  people  will  now 
be  reading  books  of  the  better  char- 
acter who  otherwise,  if  they  had  to 
buy  them,  might  not.  They  can  get 
them  more  freely  this  way  from  the 
libraries  that  loan  instead  of  sell 
books. 

Now,  as  signifying  the  all-sided 
character  of  the  parcel  post,  it  is  to 
be  made  the  connecting  link  between 
the  farm  and!  the  consumer,  afford- 
ing facility  for  transporting  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  direct  to  the  home 
in  the  city  and  town,  mutually  bene- 
fiting producer  and  consumer.  Thus 
it  becomes,  as  was  originally  contem- 
plated, the  servant  alike  of  the  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  wants,  and  that, 
too,  at  smaller  cost  of  both  time  and 
money. 

The  organization  of  milk  con- 
densories  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  states  west,  and  large  com- 
panies are  now  organizing  in  view 
of  using  the  milk  of  thousands  of 
cows  each.  One  at  Lamar,  Colo.,  is 
reported  to  be  ready  for  the  product 
of  10,000  cows,  and  shipments  of 
cows  from  the  eastern  states  are  be- 
ing received.  Whole  communities 
have  signified  their  intention  of  de- 
voting their  farming  efforts  to  the 
milk  cow  industry  as  the  best  out- 
look for  profit  on  the  crop  and  la- 
bor expended  in  producing  it. 

Nearly  one-half  the  cows  in  the 
.Missouri  valley  states  are  not  paying 
for  their  board.  Who  wants  to  milk 
a  cow  just  for  the  fun  of  it  and  board 
her  besides? 


Use  Horse  Clippers  Now 

The  horse  fancier  knows  the  value 
of  the  clippers,  but  he  is  not  the  only 
horse  owner  who  should  own  and  use 
the  clippers  for  the  removing  of  the 
old  hair  from  these  animals.  The 
advantage  and  convenience  of  han- 
dling the  horse  with  his  old  coat  of 
shedding  hair  removed  is  just  as 
much  appreciated  by  the  farmer  as 
any  other  class  of  horse  users,  and 
surely  the  farm  horse  appreciates  all 
the  little  attentions  contributing  to 
his  comfort  as  much  as  any  other 
horse.  In  fact,  the  farm  horse  needs 
this  dressing  up  more  urgently  than 
any  other  class  of  horses. 

What  is  more  annoying  to  the  per- 
son who  takes  care  of  the  team  and 
handles  it  every  hour  through  the 
day  than  the  loose  hairs  constantly 
flying  in  the  air  and  settling  all  over 
his  clothes.  The  currycomb  and 
brush  will  take  care  of  this  to  an  ex- 
tent, but  not  like  the  clippers.  The 
comfort  of  the  horse  and  his  driver 
is  beyond  estimate  when  the  old  coat 
is'  removed.  Of  course,  the  animal 
needs  to  be  blanketed  for  a  few  days, 
until  he  becomes  tempered  to  the 
change,  but  the  advantages  are  so 
great  that  the  critical  horse  handler 
never  thinks  of  permitting  his  horse 
to  cast  his  coat  by  the  tedious  and 
annoying  methods  of  shedding  a  few 
hairs  at  a  time. 

The  clippers  are  a  necessity  in 
every  horse  stable  on  every  farm. 
The  colts  that  are  slow  in  shedding 
should  be  clipped.  The  clippers  can 
be  used  to  great  advantage  cn  cattle, 
especially  the  milk  cows  that  are 
heavily  covered  on  the  udders  with 
a  growth  of  hair.  This  hair  holds 
dust,  dirt  and  dandruff  that  cannot 


be  taken  out  or  cleaned  off  by  rag 
or  brush,  and  is  a  constant  source 
of  contamination  of  the  milk,  when 
by  the  use  of  the  clippers  this  an- 
noyance may  be  entirely  corrected. 
The  clippers  are  not  expensive  and 
their  service  about  the  stable  in  one 
season  wil"  many  times  ->ay  for  their 
cost. 


Immune  Stock  Hogs 

The  contracting  by  cattle  feeders 
of  immunized  shoats  and  lightweight 
hogs  from  the  seirum  companies  op- 
erating at  the  central  live  stock  mar- 
kets, vhere  thousands  of  these  im- 
mature swine  have  been  dumped 
by  their  cholera-scared  owners,  has 
resulted  in  a  new  middleman  indus- 
try that  promises  to  work  out  to  the 
ultimate  saving  to  the  consumer  of 
a  large  per  cent  of  pork  that  other- 
wise would  never  have  found  its  way 
to  the  pork  barrel  and  the  consum- 
ing trade.  These  contracts  usually 
call  for  a  specified  number  of  immu- 
nized hogs,  not  to  exceed  an  average 
weight  of  around  100  pounds.  Cat- 
tle feeders  have  been  testing  out  this 
class  of  hogs  on  a  small  scale  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  take  500  or  more 
with  an  assurance  that  they  are  a 
safe  proposition,  since  they  usually 
get  a  guarantee  agains*  cholera  with 
their  purchase. 

Clean  up  that  old  stack  bottom 
and  don't  be  plowing  around  it  all 
season.  Get  what  is  left  that  is  not 
good  for  bedding  scattered  out  on 
the  field  and  have  it  helping  you  to 
make  a  better  crop  instead  of  hav- 
ing it  in  the  way,  and  to  that  extent 
prevent  your  making  several  more 
bushels  of  grain. 


To  Make  Concrete  Sure 

Look  to  the  cement.  It's  the  vital  thing  in  con- 
crete construction.  Clean  water,  sharp  sand  and 
gravel — the  simple  ingredients — of  course  must  be 
good.  But  when  you  decide  on  concrete  you 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  choice  of  cement. 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

has  a  remarkably  high  tensile  strength 
—  due  to  our  scientific  manufactur- 
ing process. 

Concrete  made  with  Lehigh  Cement 
grows  stronger  each  year.  "Lehigh"  built 
structures  do  not  deteriorate  with  age  or 
depreciate  with  time.  They  endure  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Send  for  our  book,  "The  Modern  Farmer". 
It  explains  Lehigh  Cement  and  gives  com- 
plete information  on  how  to  build  a  concrete 
watering  trough  and  other  farm  structures. 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO, 

324  Consumers'  Bldg\,  Chicago,  111, 
423  Young  Blclg.,  Alieatowu,  Pa. 


Build  your  Silo  of  con- 
crete. It  will  be  waterproof, 
weatherproof,  fireproof,  rat- 
proof,  and  will  keep  your  en- 
silage in  perfect  condition. 
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"FLOUR  CITY  "TRACTORS 
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PRACTICAL  FARMERS'  VIEWS 


•■Tim  little  °0  H  P  'Flour  City'  tractor  I  purchased  from  you  last  year 
ha*  Kivcn  me  good  satisfaction.  We  put  in  over  81)0  acres  of  crop  with  it  last 
vear  with  very  little  expense,  and  found  It  always  ready  to  work.  I  consider 
it  a  very        Vactor.        Yours  very  truly.  J.  A.  BENTLEY.  Sidney.,  Neb." 

"The  "0  H  P  'Flour  City'  tractor  I  got  from  you  a  year  aRO  has  given 
first  class"  service'  I  have  pulled  five  and  six  plows  with  it  and  have  sawed 
wood  and  ground  feed,  and  pulled  out  a  lot  of  trees  and  hedge,  and  it  sure  does 
tha  hiiDlnona     WIshine  vou  su  CCess  in  'the  future. 

the  business,    wismns^ou  «u     tfuly>  EMIIi  HULTINB,  Saroavllle,  Neb." 
If  interested  sen*  for  descriptive  catalog. 

KIWHABD-HAINES  CO., 

844  44th  Ave.  NO., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  "FLOUR  CITY"  lino 
under  persistent  and  consci- 
entious development  has  made 
possible,  practical  and  eco- 
nomical power  farming. 


Latest  Spring  News 


"What  an  interesting  display  of  springy  newness; 
and   what   money-saving  opportunities'" 
what   you'll   say   when   you   see  the. 
New  "Standard"  Spring-  Bulletin.     It's  really  a  "Book  of  Bar- 
gains," with  wonderful  money-saving  opportunities  and  the^ 
newest,  most  becoming  clothes  for  women,  men  and 
children.    Write  today  for  your  copy  and  also 
ask    for   a    year's    subscription    to  the 

Standard"    Bargain  Bulletin — 
Remember  it's 


That's 
We  Pay 
Mail  or 

Express 
Charges 
in  the 
U.  S. 


Standard  SSr  Co.  Wfrjgfa 


Dept.  542,  New  York  City 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or 
Your  Money  Back. 


PulS 


Stumps  Quick 


5»  -■»*-#  F"~x  c Alf  $1280  from  40  acres  the 
trfojr  first  year  stumps  are  out. 

Ptlllfl  an  acre  a  day.  It  doubles  land  values.  Enables  you  to 
grow  crops  instead  of  paying  taxes  on  land  that  yields 
nothing.       ^  HERCULES 

Stump  Puller 

More  power  than  a  tractor.  60  per  cent 
lighter,  400  per  cent  stronger  hnn  cast  iron 
puller.  80  days'  free  trial.  3-year  guarantee 
to  replace,  free,  all  costings  that  break  from 
mnj  fwjKo  whnli'V4<r.  Double  Hafcty  ratchets 
insure  safety  to  men  and  team.  A  reunite 
turning  means  light  draft.  Mall  postal  for 
freo  book  showing  photos  and  letters  from 
are.   Tells  how 
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From  Michigan 


How  to  Sell  Your  Live  Stock 

Let  People  Know  Yvhat  You  Have  for  Sale 


T 


HERE  are  thousands  of  per- 
sons— yes,  tens  of  thou- 
sands— scattered  all  over 
this  country  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  breeding  of  live  stock 
and  are  not  able  to  dispose  of  their 
surplus  at  prices  that  correspond 
with  the  prices  paid  for  the  founda- 
tion herd  stock.  Why  is  this?  It  is 
not  because  the  country  is  full  of 
improved  animals  representing  these 
breeds.  The  evidence  of  every-day 
sales  indicates  plainly  that  there  is 
a  great  demand  for  more  of  thes? 
good  animals.  The  influence  in  all 
directions  is  to  improve  and  breed 
up  the  grade  stock  of  the  country, 
make  them  better  and  make  them 
larger,  increase  their  resources  for 
producing  beef  and  pork,  and  there- 
fore add  to  the  profit  of  the  business. 

It  matters  not  how  many  animals 
a  breeder  has  to  sell  or  how  good 
they  are  in  pedigree  and  herd  his- 
tory, or  how  me"itorious  they  may 
be  as  individuals,  if  the  purchasing 
l.ublic  has  no  knowledge  of  them, 
has  never  heard  of  them,  don't  know 
where  they  are,  they  hold  just  the 
same  relation  to  the  live  stock  trade 
of  the  country  as  though  they  did 
not  exist.  The  mere  fact  of  owning 
and  breeding  good  stock  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  profit  in  the  stock  bus- 
iness. The  production  of  live  stock 
and  the  selling  of  live  stock  intro- 
duce different  principles  of  busi- 
ness management,  and  the  success  of 
the  one  does  not  necessarily  argue 
the  success  of  the  other. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  ha1  e 
been  thousands  of  herds  of  pure-bred 
cattle  and  hogs  established  through- 
out the  western  country  where  for- 
merly but  few  breeding  farms  were 
known.  These  new  breeding  ven- 
tures do  not  all  develop  into  recog- 
nized breeding  establishments,  and 
they  do  not  all  deserve  such  public 
recognition,  but  they  all  have  the 
right  and  privilege  of  meeting  a 
merited  ready  sale  for  every  good 
animal  they  produce.  This  is  a  priv- 
ilege they  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  is 
a  privilege  they  control  independent 
of  combined  interests  or  acquired 
reputations  of  great  show  herds. 

In  this  line  of  pure-bred  stock 
breeding  there  are  two  distinct  divi- 
sions that  must  be  recognized  in  the 
successful  management  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  one  is  purity  of  blood  and 
all  that  can  be  contributed  to  it  by 
the  influence  of  feed  and  care;  the 
other  is  the  most  extended  and  gen- 
eral acquaintance  possible  with  the 
public. 

The  new  breeder  purchases  his 
breeding  animals,  lays  well  the  foun- 
dation of  his  herd,  adds  to  it  the  in- 
crease year  by  year,  and  wonders 
why  there  is  not  more  demand  for 
the  surplus.  There  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, he  has  neglected,  and  that  is 
to  introduce  himself  and  his  busi- 
ness to  the  public.  He  has  been 
wrapped  up  in  his  own  conceit;  he 
has  fancied  that  the  whole  live  stock 
world  has  been  enviously  watching 
his  efforts  In  developing  this  herd, 
and  that  he  is  known  far  and  near, 
while  In  fact  but  very  few  people 


outside  of  his  near  neighbors  know 
he  has  pure-bred  stock. 

It  is  one  thing  to  buy,  breed,  feed 
and  produce  good  animals,  but  an 
entirely  different  thing  to  sell  them. 
You  cannot  sell  without  a  buyer. 
You  cannot  have  a  buyer  without  en- 
listing the  attention  of  someone  de- 
sirous of  owning  such  live  stock. 
How  can  this  be  done?  How  shall 
the  buyer  and  seller  be  brought  to- 
gether? There  is  but  one  medium  of 
introduction,  one  system  of  informa- 
tion wliereby  the  seller  and  buyer 
are  ma  le  mutually  to  profit  by  the 
results,  and  that  is  advertising.  Any 
method  used  by  the  stock  breeder  to 
convey  the  news  to  the  public  that 
he  has  stock  to  sell  may  serve  this 
purpose.  Advertising  means  much. 
It  is  of  f;ir-reaching  effect.  Its  ben- 
efits are  measured  by  the  extent  of 
its  influence  in  pointing  out  to  an 
inquiring  public  the  location  of  arti- 
cles desired. 

The  breeder  or  owner  of  live  stock 
who  has  animals  to  sell  cannot  af- 
ford to  keep  this  information  from 
the  buyer.  The  person  who  wants  to 
buy  will  pay  a  better  price  than  the 
person  who  only  buys  because  he 
sees  a  great  bargain  in  the  purchase. 
There  is  no  need  of  sacrifice  being 
made,  and  live  stock  sold  for  less 
than  market  prices,  or  at  "great  bar- 
gains," if  there  were  more  advertis- 
ing intelligences  practiced  by  the 
seller  in  letting  the  public  know 
what  he  had  to  sell. 

The  country  is  not  overstocked  or 
overcrowded  with  live  stock,  and  a 
proper  distributic  n,  such  as  may  be 
had  by  judicious  advertising,  is  a 
guarantee  against  sacrifices  or  dam- 
aging prices.  The  breeder  who  is  not 
well  known  cannot  make  moneyr 
faster  than  by  making  himself  known 
to  the  live  stock  world,  in  keeping 
a  breeder's  card  in  come  of  the  good 
farm  and  stock  journals  by  the  year. 
His  name  should  be  known  to  every 
reader  of  that  paper.  It  should  be 
indelibly  impressed  i  pon  the  mind 
so  that  it  would  be  available  in  all 
reference  to  such  stock  interests.  It 
is  reputation  and  acquaintance  that 
sells  the  great  bulk  of  improved  live 
stock.  This  acquaintance  and  reputa- 
tion grows  out  of  advertising  largely. 
Many  a  good  breeder  has  failed  be- 
cause he  did  not  advertise,  and  many 
a  poor  breeder  has  succeeded  because 
he  did  advertise.  The  one  availed 
himself  of  the  advantage  of  buyers, 
while  the  other  deprived  himself  of 
the  advantage  of  buyers. 

If  you  have  live  stock  of  any  kind 
to  sell,  remember  there  are  buyers 
looking  and  inquiring  for  just  such 
stock.  They  may  be  in  your  own 
neighborhood.  Notify  the  public  and 
secure  its  attention. 


Who  Makes  Our  Toys 
United  States  yearly  produces 
toys  valued  at  more  than  $9,000,000. 
Germany,  with  a  total  production  of 
playthings  amounting  to  $2:\750,- 
000  annually,  leads  all  other  coun- 
tries in  this  industry.  Of  this  amount 
$21,420,000  worth  are  exported. 
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Shearing  and  Dipping  Sheep 

Much  Care  Should  Be  Exercised 


THE  time  to  dip  is  soon  after 
flock  is  shorn.  The  time  to 
shear  is  between  May  10 
and  June  1  in  this  climate. 
Sheep  should  not  be  shorn  as  early 
as  April  for  shipment  to  market, 
unless  they  are  fat  sheep;  then  it  is 
admissable  to  shear  at  any  time  in 
April,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a 
few  days  of  mild  weather,  sufficient 
to  get  the  sheep  into  the  market. 
But  for  the  general  flock  care  must 
be  exercised,  as  a  cold  storm  may 
come,  and  unless  the  sheep  can  be 
closely  housed  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
big  loss.  Early  shearing  has  some 
advantages.  The  flock,  if  -weather  is 
favorable,  commences  at  once  to  im- 
prove. Lambs  and  suckling  ewes  do 
better  when  the  dirt  and  filth  that 
adheres  to  the  wool  of  the  ewe  is 
clipped  off.  The  flock,  if  tictoy,  soon 
loses  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
ticks.  The  sheep  rid  themselves  of 
many,  while  birds  of  several  varie- 
ties busy  themselves  riding  on  the 
backs  of  the  sheep  picking  the  ticks 
off. 

The  general  influences  are  for  im- 
provement in  the  flock  as  a  result 
of  early  shearing.  Thei  habit  of  let- 
ting sheep  run  unshorn  until  very 
hot  weather — the  last  of  June  or 
the  first  of  July,  as  is  frequently 
done  by  owners  of  small  flocks,  is 
very  injurious  to  the  sheep,  and 
often  results  in  loss  of  sheep  and 
wool.  The  filth  oftimes  causes 
worms,  being  started  from  the  green 
fly,  an  insect  propagator  that  never 
misses  an  opportunity  and  is  always 
on  hand  where  there  is  a  chance  to 
start  a  crop  of  maggots  to  work. 
The  dipping  immediately  after  shear- 
ing is  the  most  satisfactory  and  safe 
plan  to  pursue  in  getting  rid  of 
ticks.  It  is  advisable  to  dip  the  sec- 
ond time  about  three  weeks  later, 
and  always  dip  late  in  the  autumn 
and  before  cold  weather  in  order  to 
get  the  flock  free  from  any  liability 
of  ticks  in  the  winter,  when  it  is 
too  cold  for  dipping,  and  multitudes 
of  ticks  feed  on  your  sheep  until 
shearing,  damaging  the  flock  and 
costing  increased  feed  to  support 
these  ticks. 

The  liability  of  scab  is  a  matter 
that  all  flock  owners  must  keep  in 
mind.  If  theire  is  a  start  of  this  dis- 
ease it  must  not  be  neglected  untili 
cold  weather.  The  time  to  treat  the 
flock  for  scab  and  ticks  is  when  the 
wool  is  off  and  before  it  has  gained 
a  new  growth.  It  is  cheaper  at  this 
time  to  treat  it.  It  takes  less  ma- 
terial to  dip  successfully.  It  is  per- 
formed at  a  time  that  seems  to  an- 
swer the  convenience  of  the  shep- 
herd andl  best  seirve  the  flock  inter- 
ests in  the  matter  of  cure. 

The  lambs  are  liable  to  have  the 
full  crop  of  ticks  soon  after  shear- 
ing, as  the  ticks  change  to  some 
extent  from  the  bare  body  of  the 
newly  shorn  ewe  to  the  lamb,  where 
there  is  a  good  covering  of  fine,  long 
fleece.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dip  each 
year  after  shearing.  It  prevents  any 
start  of  ticks  or  disease,  and  is  a 
good,  healthy  bath  for  the  animal. 
A  small  tank  can  be  had  which  may 
be  used  oh  the  farm.    The  galvan- 


ized iron  tank  is  regarded  the  best 
and1  most  dmrable.  As  to  dips,  the 
market  is  full  of  them.  There  can- 
not be  much  mistake  made,  as  they 
are  all  meritorious,  judging  from 
the  testimonials. 


What  Mexicans  Call  Us 

The  story  is  that  when  the  United 
States  troops  invaded  Mexico  in  1846 
they  used  to  sing  a  popular  song  of 
the  day  that  began,  "Green  grow  the 
leaves  of  the  hawthorn  tree."  The 
Mexicans  came  to  associate  the  song 
with  the  invading  army  until  they 
began  to  call  the  detested  Ameri- 
cans "the  green-grows,"  or  "gringos." 
Mexicans  now  apply  it  as  a  term  of 
contempt  to  all  Americans. — Youth's 
Companion. 


\^OU  can  get  shirts  with  patterns 
that  please  you,  with  colors 
that  never  fade,  and  with  prices 
that  are  right.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

HALLMARK 

S  H  I  F^  T  S 

Newest  styles,  in  designs  unsurpassed 
by  custom  shirts  that  cost  twice  as  much. 
Perfect  workmanship  throughout. 
Colors  guaranteed  fadeless  —  in  sun,  tub 
or  perspiration.  The  kind  of  shirts 
you've  always  wanted,  at  the  price  you 
want  to  pay .  All  dealers,  $  I  ,$  1 .50  and  up. 


COLLARS 

— with  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  Slide- 
well  patented  Back  Button  Shield  and 
graduated  Tie  Space.  At  your  dealer's 
-15c,  2  for  25c. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  send  75c  for  6  di- 
rect to  us,  or  write  for  Slidewell  Catalogue. 

HALL,  H  ART  WELL  &  CO.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Electric 
Lighted 
and  Started 
Left  Drive 
Center  Control 


More  than  just  an  automobile 

Time  was  when  just  a  power-driven  vehicle  answered  the  purpose  of 
an  automobile.  But  things  are  different  now — conditions  have  changed 
greatly  in  automobile  making,  due  to  skillful  engineering  and  the  intro- 
duction of  manufacturing  economies. 

You  will  not  be  content  any  more  with  merely  an  automobile.  And  if  you  buy  wisely 
you  not  only  demand  all  the  comforts  and  refinements  that  go  with  an  up-to-date 
automobile,  but  you  will  insist  on  a  real  engine,  one  that  performs  like  a  thorough- 
bred race-horse  —  powerful  —  responsive  —  resourseful.    You  want  a  KISSELKAR. 


The  KisselKar  is  an  automobile  of  rare 
riding  comfort — the  proof  of  balanced  con- 
struction. You  realize  this  the  moment 
the  car  gets  into  action.  The  KisselKar 
is  designed  on  liberal  lines;  long  wheel- 
base,  which  means  roomy  tonneau,  deep, 
easy  riding  seats,  and  many  comforts 
and  refinements  you  won't  find  even  in 
automobiles  selling  at  much  higher  price. 

The  engine  is  a  mechanical  master- 
piece. If  you  understand  engines  you 
will  admire  the  Kissel  motor  in  action 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  overcomes 
the  most  difficult  road  conditions. 

The  KisselKar  is  a  strikingly  handsome 
automobile — outbending  panels,  graceful 


curves,  streamline  body,  round  fenders, 
big  electric  lamps,  running  board  free 
from  boxes  and  brackets.  The  large 
comfortable  seats  have  eleven  inches  of 
seat  upholstery  in  which  you  recline  in 
solid  comfort. 

All  these  advantages  are  now  available 
to  you  at  a  reasonable  cost.  If  you  con- 
template buying  an  automobile,  why  not 
get  a  good  one,  one  that  will  give  your 
family  the  fullest  measure  of  comfort  and 
one  that  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

Write  us  today  for  handsomely  illus- 
trated catalog  fully  describing  the  Kissel- 
Kar models  and  name  of  your  nearest 
KisselKar  dealer. 


Kissel  Motor  Car  Company,  308  Kissel  Avenue,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 

KisselKar 


ID 
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Keep  a  Kodak 
picture  record 

of  your  methods  of  drain- 
age and  tillage  and  of  your 
growing  crops  —  with  and 
without  fertilizers.  Such 
a  record  will  enable  you  to 
study  and  improve  the  con- 
ditions governing  their 
growth  and  will  help  you 
to  better  profits  next  year. 

Let  the  Kodak  at  #6.00 
and  up,  or  the  Brownie 
from  #1.00  to  $12.00  keep 
the  record. 

Your  dealer  has  them.  Ask  for  a  catalogue, 
or  we  will  send  it  free  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

398  State  Street,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MEN  WANTED! 

Prepare  as  Firemen,  Brake- 
men.  Electric  Motormen  and 
colored  Train  Porters.  Stand- 
ard railroads.  Hundreds  put 
to  work  $65  to  $165  a  month, 
without  any  experience;  500 
more  wanted.  Uniforms  and 
Passes  arranged  for.  Enclose 
stamp     for    application  blank. 

Name  position   you  want. 
RAILWAY  INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  44.   Indianapolis,  Ind. 


T  Y0URTIDEA9 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
ts. Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
"What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  reportas  to  patent- 
ability.  Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Att  ys 

Eattbllahed  16  Teats 
923  P.  Street.  Washington.  P.  C 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FSEI 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton.  S.  C. 


BEES 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  right  and  raise 
your  own  honey.  Send  today  for  Free 
catalog  of  BEE  SUPPLIES  and  sample 

  r.,pv   i  if   the   AMERICAN"  BEE  JOUR- 

~ ^ "  NAL;  oldest  bee  paper  In  America  and 
indispensable  to  the  beekeeper. 
SAD  ANT  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Hamilton,  111. 


Kead  the  small  poultry  and  egg 
ads  on  page  22  if  you  want  to  buy 
eggs  for  hatching.  Every  advertiser 
is  a  reliable  breeder. 


Our  Young  People 

In  April 


BY    VIRGINIA    BAKE  It 


See  Mary  and  Johnnie  and  Frankie 

and  Ella, 
And  each  of  them  carries  a  big, 

black  umbrella; 
See  Bessie  and  Minnie  and  Annie 

and  Fred, 
With  each  an  umbrella  held  over 

the  head. 


Now,  what  is  the  reason,  I  won- 
der, that  they 

All  carry  umbrellas  this  sun- 
shiny day'? 

Why,  it's  because  April  is  here 
once  again, 

And  they  are  afraid  that  it's 
going  to  rain. 


What  Rose  and  Harry  Learned 

"What  are  Uncle  Jack  and  father 
doing  to  that  tree?"  asked  Harry  as 
he  and  Rose  and  the  two  dogs  came 
scampering  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  saw  their  father  and  their 
much  beloved  young  uncle  scraping 
the  bark  off  an  apple  tree. 

"Let's  go  and  see,"  said  Rose,  and 
in  another  moment  the  two  men 
were  surrounded  by  what  seemed 
like  a  crowd  of  noisy,  bouncing  chil- 
dren and  dogs. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  the  chil- 
dren cried. 

"Feeding  apple  worms  to  the 
birds,"  said  their  father,  laughing. 

"Oh,  tell  us  about  it!" 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  pulling 
off  a  piece  of  bark  ,  under  which 
there  were  three  fuzzy  things  that 
looked  like  little  pieces  of  dirty  cot- 
ton batten.  "These  little  things  are 
cocoons.  Last  fall  the  little  white 
worms  that  you  sometimes  bite  into 
when  you  are  eating  an  apple  got 
tired  of  crawling  about  inside  the 
apples  all  day  long  and  just  eating 
and  eating,  and  some  of  them  de- 
cided to  go  and  take  a  long  trip. 
So  they  crawled  out  of  their  apple 
houses  and  hid  under  the  bark  here, 
especially  in  the  crotches  of  the  trees, 
and  spun  thmselves  all  up  in  these 
silky,  gray  cocoons  and  went  to 
sleep.  They  have  been  sleeping  all 
winter,  and  now  the  birds  are  here, 
so  we  are  scraping  some  of  the  bark 
off  so  the  birds  can  get  them  and 
eat  them  before  they  wake  up." 

"The  birds  can't  get  them  unless 
you  move  the  bark,  can  they,  Uncle 
Jack?"  asked  Harry. 

"Only  our  friend  the  woodpecker, 
with  his  long  bill.  The  others  would 


fnCACH 
TOWN 

and  dis- 


WANTED-RIDER  AGENTS 

^et  to  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample  19H  Model  "Ranger"  bicycle  furnished  by  us. 

Our  agents  everywhere  are  making  money  fast.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars  and  special 
offer.    NO  MONEY  HEQU I HKD  until  yon  receive  and  approve  of  your  bicycle.  We 
ship  to  anyone,  anywhere  In  the  U.  8.  without  a  cent  deposit  in  advance,  prepay  freight. 
and  allow  TUN  I>A  VhC  KRKE  TRIAL  during  which  time  you  may  ride  the  blcyloand 
pat  It  to  any  teat  you  wish.  If  you  are  tben  not  perfectly  satisfied  or  do  not  wish  to  keep 
the  bicycle  you  may  sblp  It  back  to  u.  at  our  expense  and  you  icill  not  be  out  one  cent. 
■  ftuf  ClPTftDV  DDIf*CQ  Wo  furnish  the  highest  grade  bicycle  It  is  possible  to 
LUff  rAlllUnl   r  Pi  IbC  a  make  at  one  (mall  profit  above  the  actual  factory  coat. 
Vou  savoSIO  to  1%  middlemen's  prnilts  by  buying  director  us  and  have  the  manufacturer's 
guarantee  behind  your  bicycle.  DO  NOT  IIV  V  a  blcycleor  a  pair  of  tires  from  unions 
at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  catalogues  and  learn  our  unheard  of  factory  prices 
and  remarkable  special  offer. 

YOU  WILL  BE  ASTONISHED  lyl"'n  v""  rv'"'''vo  °"r.  boa?*1/"!  catalogue  and 


prices  we  can  make  ye 
other  factory.  Woarepatln 


_  study  our  superb  models  at  the  wonderful  low 
ii.   We  sell  the  highest  grade  bicycle  at  lower  Drli  i*  timu  «iiy 
•tlslled  with  ti  profit  above  factory  cost.  IHCYCI.I';  DEALERS 
'  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  under  yourown  namo  plateatdouble  ourprlcos.  Orders  filled  the 
day  received.  SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES   f.  limited  number  taken  In  trade  by  our 

retail  storo*  will  be  clos«l  out  at  ouce.at  IS  to  *K         h  Descriptive  bargain  list  mailed  flee. 

TIDCC    PDICTrD  RDAtfC   fear  wheels.  Inner  tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  parts  repairs 
I  Into,  lUHOl  Ctl  DltniVt  „,„i  uverytblng  In  the  bicycle  lino  at  Imlf  usuiil  priced 
DO  NOT  WAIT — but  write  tod*?  for  our  Large  Catalogue  beautifully  Illustrated  and  containing  a  great 
fund  of  Interesting  matter  ami  useful  Information.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  get  every  tiling.  Write  It  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO..      Dept.  R186     CHICAGO.  ILL. 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 

to  me  about  two  feet  away  from  my 
own  body.  Then  everyone  was  in 
terror  and  took  their  way  home.  It 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  go  against 
the  wind  and  rain.  The  rain  came 
down  so  fast  we  were  soaked  with 
water  jthrough  and  through,  but  at 
last  we  came  to  our  neighbor's  place 
and  there  we  found  shelter  and  dry 
clothing.  The  fisli  were  left  behin-1 
and  nobody  seemed  to  have  enjoyed 
the  sport. 

Note— As  John  Weibe  won  the  story 
prize  on  March  7,  making1  this  his  sec- 
ond prize  for  story  writing,  lie  is  now  a 
member  of  the  honor  department.  He 
makes  the  fourth  member,  the  others  be- 
ing Ytole  Norris.  Orrie  Campbell  an  1 
Bertha  E.  Hayes.  This  means  that  he 
may  not  win  the  first  prize  again,  but 
may  send  in  a  story  whenever  he  wishes, 
and  if  we  consider  it  good  enough  to 
print  we  will  do  so  and  send  him  a 
book.  But  a  first  prize  is  always  given 
just  the  same  whether  an  honor  story  Is 
published  or  not.  This  means  that  prize 
winners  must  not  stop  writing,  but  try 
to  get  into  the  honor  department. 


have  had  to  wait  until  they  came  out 
of  their  cocoons  and  then  they  would 
have  wings  and  be  harder  to  catch." 

"Wings!"  said  Rose,  wonderingly. 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  Jack.  "When 
the  worm  comes  out  it  is  a  little 
grayish  brown  moth.  You  would  call 
it  a  butterfly  if  you  saw  it,  but  you 
don't  see  it  often,  for  it  hides  all 
day  and  comes  out  at  night  and  lays 
forty  or  fifty  eggs  in  the  apple  blos- 
soms, and  these  eggs  hatch  out  and 
turn  into  little  white  apple  worms 
that  spoil  our  apples.  The  moth  dies, 
but  the  little  worms  live  and  turn 
into  cocoons,  as  their  mothers  did 
before  them,  and  so  we  have  more 
and  more  of  them  every  year." 

"But  I  thought  that  was  why  you 
sprayed  the  trees,"  said  Harry. 

"It  is,"  said  their  father,  "but  we 
need  the  birds  to  help  us,  too." 

"Oh!"  said  Rose,  starting  away. 
"What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of 
that  moth,  Uncle  Jack?" 

"I  don't  believe  I  told  you,"  he 
answered,  "but  they  call  it  the  cod- 
ling moth,  and  it  is  a  very  wicked 
little  insect,  too." 

HOME  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story) 
A  Dreadful  Fishing  Day 
By  John  Wiebe,  Aged  13,  Bingham 
Lake,  Minn. 

One  bright  summer  morning  when 
I  got  out  of  bed  and  went  out  into 
the  beautiful  summer  air  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  fine  fishing  day.  So  I 
went  and  told  my  older  brother  and 
sister  of  my  plan.  They  agreed  at 
once^  and  so  it  was  understood  we 
were  to  go. 

On  our  way  to  the  lake,  which 
was  about  two  miles  from  our  home, 
we  had  a  splendid  time,  because  two 
of  our  neighbors  were  with  us;  but 
the  breeze  ceased  and  the  sun  shone 
hotter  and  hotter.  At  last  we  came 
to  the  place  where  we  were  to  fish. 
I  was  not  a  big  boy  at  that  time, 
and  I  did  not  notice  the  clouds  com- 
ing from  the  west.  Nobody  seemed 
to  know  it,  because  everyone  was 
talking.  But  all  at  once  a  heavy 
thundering  was  heard  from  the  back 
of  us  while  we  were  facing  to  the 
east.   Everyone  looked  dismayed. 

Not  far  away  was  a  bush  of  trees 
growing,  and  we  all  rushed  to  this 
shelter.  While  standing  there  light- 
ning struck  the  ground;  it  seemed 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Story  of  a  Cat 
By  Jessie  Davidson,  Mt.  Sterling,  la. 

One  day  a  woman  and  her  daugh- 
ters found  me  and  my  three  broth- 
ers along  the  road.  They  got  out 
and  got  us  and  took  us  home.  After 
taking  us  into  the  house  a  dear  little 
giH  came,  and  my  three  brothers  and 
I  were  given  to  her.  She  named  me 
"Boy  Blue,"  and  one  of  my  brothers 
"Kitty  Gray,"  and  we  were  treated 
very  kindly. 

One  day  my  brother,  "Kitty  Gray," 
took  sick,  and  for  fear  I  would  get 
the  disease  they  put  him  into  the  hen 
house.  A  blizzard  came  up  and  it 
turned  very  cold.  He  got  into  a 
nest  with  a  sitting  hen.  He  would 
crowd  out  to  eat  and  then  get  back 
into  the  nest  again.  He  is  well  now, 
but  very  weak. 

My  master  takes  me  into  the  house 
very  often  because  I  am  so  good.  I 
first  jump  from  one  lap  to  the  other. 
When  I  get  tired  of  playing  I  get  on 
the  couch  and  sleep  awhile.  When 
I  wake  up  I  play  with  a  fern  which 
they  keep  in  the  bay  window.  The 
little  girl  puts  a  button  on  a  string 
and  we  romp  with  that  on  the  floor. 
When  she  puts  me  out  I  often  won- 
der why,  for  we  have  such  gocd 
times. 

But  I  won't  complain,  because 
there  are  two  maltese  kittens  that 
they  raised  on  a  bottle  and  a  white 
cat  named  "Snowball,"  besides  Kitty 
Gray,  for  me  to  play  with.  You 
should  have  seen  the  little  girl  feed 
the  maltese  kittens  on  the  bottle. 
One  of  them  would  take  its  paw  and 
try  to  knock  the  other  away. 


The  Scared  Boy 
By  Percy  Neidig,  Aged  11,  Madison, 
Neb. 

One  time  James'  uncle  gave  him 
a  book  for  Christmas.  It  was  enti- 
tled, "Stories  of  Indian  Fighters." 
James  read  the  book  and  one  day  be 
made  a  revolver,  belt  and  holster 
and  told  the  neighbor  boys  that  he 
was  going  out  in  the  valley  that 
night  and  shoot  Indian.  The  boys 
laughed  and  said  if  he  should  see  or 
hear  an  Indian  he  wold  run  home, 
but  he  said,  "If  1  see  or  hear  an  In- 
dian I  will  shoot  him." 

That  night  he  went,  as  he  had  said 
ho  would  go,     but   just  as  he  was 
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passing  some  bushes  he  heard  a 
noise.  At  first  he  thought  it  was 
the  wind,  hut  then  he  saw  something 
move.  He  yelled  as  loud  as  he 
could,  "Help!  Help!"  and  ran  home 
at  the  top  of  his  speed.  When  he 
reached  home  he  told  his  father 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  but  his 
father  did  not.  think  there  had  been 
anything  in  the  bushes. 

The  next  day  at  school  he  told 
some  of  the  boys  about  it  and  they 
told  him  they  were  waiting  there  for 
him  to  come  so  they  could  scare 
him,  and  when  he  came  they  began 
to  crawl  around  on  their  hands  and 
knees  in  the  bushes.  Ater  that  he 
never  bragged  about  his  bravery 
again. 


stay  outside.  I  think  after  a  while 
they  will  get  very  happy  in  their 
new  house,  and  I  hope  they  will 
raise  a  lot  of  little  pigeons  next  sum- 
mer. It  will  be  a  lot  of  fun  to  look 
at  them. 


Our  Pigeons 
By  Annie  Askland,  Aged  7,  Esmond, 
111. 

When  we  first  moved  up  here  we 
only  had  a  few  pigeons,  and  they 
didn'i.  seem  to  be  very  happy  on  ac- 
count of  their  poor  old  house.  But, 
anyway,  they  raised  quite  a  few  lit- 
tle pigeons,  although  several  little 
ones  rolled  out  of  the  nests  and  got 
killed,  and  a  few  of  them  our  cats 
killed  when  they  came  down  to  get 
food,  because  they  weren't  strong 
enough  to  fly  up  to  their  house 
again. 

A  few  days  ago  pa  thought  he 
would  make  a  house  for  them  up  in 
the  peak  inside  the  barn.  He  made 
a  door  so  we  could  look  at  them  and 
their  little  ones.  But  they  seem  to 
be  afraid  of  their  new  house  and 


My  Five  Pigs 
By  Howard  Renshaw,  Aged  10, 
Armour,  S.  D. 
I  bought  five  pigs  for  $5,  and  I 
fed  them  milk  every  diay  for  about 
a  month,  and  then  they  were  quite 
fat.  One  day  we  heard  that  our 
nearest  neighbors  had  the  cholera. 
I  could  not  get  more  than  $3  for 
them,  but  I  thought  I  would  sell 
them,  because  I  thought  they  would 
get  cholera  and  die  before  long. 
Now  they  have  had  the  cholera  and 
there  are  three  living,  and  I  wish  I 
had  kept  them,  for  by  this  time  I 
could  get  twice  as  much  as  I  paid 
for  them  all  in  the  first  place. 


My  Pup 

By  Clifford  Thrett,  Aged  7,  Bruns- 
wick!, Mo. 
Once  my  papa  got  me  a  pup.  I 
was  very  proud  of  him.  One  day 
when  sister  and  I  were  playing  I 
saw  that  my  pup  aid  not  look  right. 
Then  he  began  to  run  after  us.  Then 
we  went  around  to  the  house.  My 
sister  went  in,  but  the  dog  was  so 
close  I  kept  on  running,  and  I  ran 
around  the  house  three  times  before 
I  could  get  in.  I  was  very  fright- 
ened. 

My  pup  had  fits  often  after  that. 
We  kept  him  three  more  days,  hut 


Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  1 1 


Not  so  many  answers  as  usual 
came  in  to  this  contest,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  we  had  a  week 
less  than  we  have  had  for  some  of 
the  others,  but  there  were  enough 
answers  to  show  that  you  are  still 
interested,  and  no  doubt  we  will  con- 
tinue to  get  answers  for  almost  a 
week  lifter  closing  time,  as  usual. 

(First  Prize) 
By  Myrtle  Wolery,  Aged  13,  Whiting,  la. 
I  wish  I  had  a  horse  and  sled, 
Like  these  gay  children  four; 
But  if  I  had  them,  then  I  know 
I'd  soon  want  something  more. 

(Second  Prize) 
By  Walter  Wassmann,  Aged  12.  Ocheye- 
don,  la. 

On  winter  mornings  we  jump  from  our 
beds; 

We  put  on  warm  wraps  and  go  for  our 
sleds; 

Then,  with  Carlo,  our  dog,  we  go  for  a 
slide," 


We  are  happy  and  free  until  eventide. 

By   Ruth  Fye,  Aged  8,  Valley,  Neb. 
The  horse  I  have  is  brown  and  white; 
The  dog  I  have  would  never  bite. 
My  brothers  think  the  sled  is  fine; 
I  like  to  ride  it  all  the  time. 

By  Iva  Babcock,  Aged  12,  Meeker,  Colo. 

Little  Bea  is  on  the  sled; 

standing  are  Jack.  Joe  and  Ned; 

Spot  and  Queen  look  on  to  see 

That    no    harm    comes    to    little  Bea. 

1'Y  Allen  Ritzlaff,  Aged  11,  Aneta,  N.  D. 
Jack  and  his  pony  and  little  dog.  Bun, 
Have  come  from  the  city  to  have  some 
fun 

With,  their    friends,  who    are  coasting 

down  the  hill, 
On  the  nice  new  sled  sent  by  Uncle  Bill. 

By  Delia  Marks,  Aged  12,  Ord,  Neb. 
There    stands    Robert    with    the  sled; 

On  it  is  our  little  May; 
Close  beside  are  Bob  and  Jack, 

And  old  Nigger,  munching  hay. 


he  got  no  better.  Then  my  papa 
killed  him.  I  was  very  sorry,  for  I 
wanted  to  keep  him.  This  is  a  true 
story. 


Our  Colt  Jenny 

By  Louise  Askland,  Aged  9,  Esmond, 
111. 

We  have  a  little  colt  by  the  name 
of  Jenny.  She  is  a  nice  colt,  full  of 
fun  and  play,  but  foxy  some  of  the 
time,  so  we  keep  away  from  her 
heels.  Two  weeks  ago  when  papa 
was  fixing  a  window  and  had  Jenny 
ouit  among  the  other  horses  in  the 
yaru  Tor  exercise,  li«  noticed  Jenny- 
was  outside  the  fence.  He  hurried 
down  to  the  yard  to  see  how  she  got 
out,  and  to  his  surprise  saw  that  the 
colt  had'  jumped  the  fence  and  cut 
both  her  hind  legs  on  the  barbed 
wire.  One  of  the  cuts  was  a  big  cut. 
Papa  washed  her  legs  off  with  clean 
warm  water.     The  next  day  it  was 


badly  swelled.  Now  he  washes  the 
sores  every  day  with  salt  and  water 
and  it  seems  to  be  getting  pretty 
well.  So  I  guess  Jenny  will  come 
out  all  right,  after  all.  This  is  a 
true  story. 


Additional  Stories 
Neil  Harvey,  Burwell,  Neb.;  Esther 
Keefer,  Papilllon,  Neb.;  Lizzie  Berner. 
Carrie  Kelley,  Pender,  Neb.;  Esther 
strickler,  Paxton,  Neb.;  Martha  Burger, 
Nebraska  City,  Neb.;  Alpha  We!  Is, 
Waterloo,  Neb.;  Oscar  A.  Legler,  Schuy- 
ler, Neb.;  Agnes  Nilson,  Litchfield,  N  '<>.; 
Roseoe  Briard,  Madison,  Neb.;  Qlenora 
Young.  Halsey,  Neb.;  Florence  Armbrus- 
ter.  Stanton.  Neb  ;  Leslie  Weston,  Nor- 
way, la.;  Carl  Boer.  Gilman.  Ia.;  Gladys 
Osier,  Macedonia,  la.;  Maxine  Mori  is, 
Council  Bluffs.  Ia.;  George  W.  Isaacs. 
Faucett,  Mo.;  Clyde  Corner,  Ritchey,  M  ).; 
Mabel  Davis,  Baring,  Mo.;  Elnora  Wef£  I 
Victoria,  Kan.;  Esther  Evans,  Republic. 
Kan.;  Gladys  Peterson,  Marquette,  Kan.; 
Hilda  Luoma,  Leo,  Wyo  ;  Beatrice  Sea- 
shaw,  Armour,  S.  D.;  Jane  Allen,  Whith 
Bear.  Minn. 


If  Coffee 

Don't  Agree 

Much  of  today's  nervousness,  indigestion,  languor, 
kidney  and  liver  trouble,  come  from  indiscretions  in 
eating  and  drinking,  so  commonplace  that  they  are 
seldom  considered  till  Nature  pulls  one  up  with  a  sharp 
jerk. 

More  often  than  is  suspected,  coffee  is  the  cause  of 
these  troubles. 

A  simple,  easy  way  to  discover  the  real  cause' and 
relieve  one's  self  of  a  lot  of  discomfort  is  to  quit  coffee 
for  ten  days  and  try 

POSTUM 

This  beverage  contains  none  of  the  coffee  drugs 
(caffeine,  tannin,  etc.)  which  are  responsible  for  many 
human  ailments,  big  and  little.  Postum  is  a  food-drink 
made  from  prime  wheat  and  a  bit  of  molasses.  It  is 
pure  and  contains  only  the  wholesome  goodness  of  the 
grain. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum  — must  be  boiled.  15  and  25c  pack- 
ages. 

Instant  Postum— a  soluble  form.  A  teaspoonful 
stirred  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  dissolves  quickly  and 
makes  a  delightful  beverage,  with  cream  and  sugar 
added  to  taste.  30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is  about  the  same. 

Thousands  who  have  changed  from  coffee  to 
Postum  know. 

"There's  a  Reason" 

Grocers  everywhere  sell  Postum. 
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iooks-Wbrks 

like  a  Gas  Stove 


Burns  Oil  or 
Gasoline 


No  matter  where  ( 
yon  live,  you  can 
briii!.-  city  eras  con- 
%'enietice  into  yom 
kitchen.   Many  city' 

folks  who  lire  .just  ^|IIHIilll(|]|iiiiijiii^uulnimSgrS; 

le  of  the  larg-e  cities  """ 
where  they  cannot  evt  iras  are  usina-  these 
BtO'   -  because  they  cook  and  bake  to  perfection. 

You  Uon't  need  to  "fuss"  with  a  Detroit  I'afor 
Stove, 

Simply  light  the  burners  and  put  the  cookincr 
on  at  once— just  like  a  city  eras  stove.   You  do 

  toputin 

i  n  «  r 
tanks 
fore  do 
The  stovt 


n.it  nerd 
my  pip 

pressors 


DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVES 

V  Work   UiKe    Cas  u 


i„.i  h  ,ve  to  cut  any  holes  in  the  floor. 
Is  ci  mplete  in  itseLf  and  can  be  placed  in  any  part 
of  llie'kitchen. 

The  burners  are  durable  and  as  simple  as  eras 
si  ve  burners.  They  require  no  attention  as 
1 1  j  have  no  wicks,  asbestos  rings,  or  anything 
th.it  looks  like  a  wick. 

If  vou  knew  more  about  Detroit  Vapor  Stoves  you 
w  ■:]  i  want  one  at  once.  Thev  are  made  in  flfteen 
different  styles  and  sizes  from  SlO.oo  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  these  splendid  stoves. 

Writ©  us  today  for  our  new  free  catalog 
No.  31,  which  fully  describes  and  iUus« 
trates  these  stoves. 

The  Detroit  Vapor  Stove  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WESTERN  CANADA  NOW 


The  opportunity  of  securing  free  tome. 
Steads  of  160  aews  each,  and  the  low 
priced  lands  of  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan- 
and  Alberta,  will  soon  have  passed. 

Canada  offers  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Settler, 
to  the  man  with  a  family  looking  for  a  home; 
to  the  farmers  son,  to  the  renter,  to  all  who 
wish  to  live  under  better  conditions. 

Canada's  grain  yield  in  1913  is  the 
talk  of  the  world.  Luxuriant  Grasses  give 
cheap  fodder  for  large  herds;  cost  of  raising 
and  fattening  for  market  is  a  trifle. 

The  sum  realized  for  Beef,  Butter,  Milk  and 


Cheese  will  pay  fifty  per  cent  on  tlie  5; 
Investment, 


TV  rite  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to 
reduecd  railway  rates  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 


VI.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
&zt  Building,  Omaha,  deb. 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  (TEXTS  POSTPAID 

EVERY  WOMAN    HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we    publish  four 
times  a  '  year     the  well-known 
fa     on  book.  '  every  woman  eeb 

OWN  BEESWAXES." 

The  Spring1  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
i  <-:iii  v  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Wlnttr.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  20 
c  uts  a  year.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats,  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes. Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Hoys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  bay  "EVERY 
WCMA.N  HER  OWN  D3E1SMAKEE" 
lour  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
I  to  make  clothes  It  illustrates 
an.l  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
s  for  Ladles,  Misses  :md  Clilld- 

dren. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IF  you  use 
pattern*,  or  If  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  In  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
on:'  inagazlne,  we  will  send  you  the 
verv  latent  Issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
M«N  HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

6572— Ladies'  Shirt- Waist— This  simple 
model  has  a  short  tuck  at  each  shoul- 
der in  front  and  a  plain  back.  The 
neck  may  be  made  high  with  band  and 
collar  or  open  with  large,  square  collar. 
The  sleeves  are  plain  and  straight,  end- 
ing in  a  cuff  at  the  wrist-  The  pattern 
6572  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  3%  yards 
of  27-ineh  material. 

6618— Misses-  and  Small  Women's  Skirt 
—Serge,  cheviot  or  broadcloth  can  be 
used.  The  skirt  is  made  With  three  sec- 
tions, closing  at  the  left  side.  It  is 
joined  to  a  two-piece  foundation.  Th© 
pattern  6618  is  cut  in  sizes  14  to  20  years. 
Age  16  years  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material  for  the  skirt  and  2%  yards  of 
the  same  width  for  the  foundation. 

6589— Ladies'  Breakfast  Jacket  —  This 
smart  little  sacque  for  morning  wear  can 
be  made  in  one  piece  or  two.  At  the 
neck  is  a  wide  ornamental  collar  and  the 
closing  Is  in  the  front.  Ribbons  fasten 
the  garment  together  under  the  arms. 
The  pattern  6589  is  cut  in  sizes  34,  38  and 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2V5s  yards  of  36-Inch  material. 

660.7— Ladles'  Apron -For  the  woman 
who  works  this  apron  will  be  satisfac- 
tory without  being  tOO  much  of  a  cov- 
ering. Tlie  front  panel  is  .shaped  In  a 
little  to  the  figure  and  continues  In  a 
bit)  and  shoulder  straps  The  pattern 
6605  is  cut  In  sizes  31,  3s  and  42  Inches 


bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  i\l 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6607— Boys'  Dress— This  is  for  a  very 
little  boy.  Tlie  blouse  has  a  deep  neck. 
The  small  bishop  sleeve  has  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  fullness  at  the  shouider  and 
is  gathered  or  plaited  at  the  cuff.  The 
pattern  6607  is  cut  in  sizes  2  and  4  years. 
Medium  size  requires  ZVz  yards  of  27- 
inch  material. 

6604— Girls'  Dress— This  model  is  of 
sacque  cut,  with  a  medium-sized  box 
plait  down  the  center  of  the  front  and 
back,  the  closing  beneath  this  plait  in 
front-  There  is  a  deep  yoke  facing  in 
front,  and  this  mav  be  omitted.  The 
pattern  6604  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6606—  Ladies'  Home  Dress— This  simple 
frock  has  a  blouse  which  is  plain  ex- 
cept for  a  full-length  tuck  at  each  side, 
extending  from  shoulder  to  belt.  There 
is  also  a  front  side  closing  and  a  high 
or  flat  collar.  The  seven-gore  skirt  may 
have  habit  hack  or  a  reversed  plait,  as 
preferred.  The  pattern  6606  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  5%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 


When  ordering  he  very  sure  to  write 
your  r.ame  and  address  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  tot  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


BOY 
SCOUTS 

Look  Here! 


either  —  it's 
truly  free. 


or  big  brother  or  some 
neighbor  to  subscribe  for 


*  the  Twentieth  Centur 

*  Farmer. 


or  reuew  their 


*  subscription  for  one  year 


|J  at  the  regulai 


price  oi 

$1.00,  and  we  will  sent! 

It's 


please  you.  It  is  guaran- 
teed to  run  and  keep  ac- 
curate time. 


A  Watch  and  a  Mariner's 
Compass  are  two  indispensable 
articles  to  a  proper  equipment 
for  hunting,  fishing,  outings, 
hikes  or  cross-country  runs 

The  "PATHFINDER"  Watch 
combines  these  two  necessities 
without  sacrificing  the  effici- 
ency or  appearance  of  either. 

It  is  a  14-size,  thin  model, 
German  -  silver  nickel  -  plated 
case,  open  face,  Arabic  dial, 
with  red  minute  numerals 
around  outer  margin,  "pull-out" 
stem  set,  and  is  guaranteed  a 
first-class  time-keeper. 

The  unique  location  of  the 
compass  in  a  recess  formed  in 
the  top  of  the  watch  crown 
obviates  all  necessity  for  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  the 
case  or  distorting  the  appear- 
ance of  the  watch  to  accommo- 
date the  compass,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  compass  is  far 
enough  removed  from  tlie  steel 
parts  of  the  movement  to  pre- 
vent its  being  deflected  thereby. 


Every  Boy  Scout 
should  have  one. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  get  it 
today. 


This  Compass  Watch  is  * 
t  it 

really  and 


free.    No  fake  about  it  % 


* 
* 
*> 

Get  vour  father,  mother,  * 

* 
* 

* 

* 

ti- 
ll you  this  watch  free.    It's  * 

±  new  and  just  out  and  will 


Address, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


april  4,  1914 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Lost  Trail 

Green  woodland  heals  the  ancient  scar; 

Spring  after  spring,  through  still  unrest- 
ing vears. 
[n  little  saplings  and  the  tufted  pine, 

The  old  trail  disappears. 

Forbidden  vine  and  fern-brake  come  once 
more ; 

Brown  leaves  have  hid  the  secret  deep 
and  well: 

Only  the  scattered  blaze-marks,  blurred 
and  dim, 
A  fading  message  te'.l. 

One  coming  here  might  seek    for    it  in 
vain; 

Th.  re  is  no  sign  above  the  guarded  gate 
To  i  oint  the  path,  to  where  the  still  wood 
keeps 
Its  heart  inviolate. 

rhe    old    path    fades,    forgotten;  only 
guessed, 

And  scarcely  found  and  once  more  lost 
again. 

No  record  serves  to  show  the  long-healed 
wound 
Of  havoc  and  of  pain. 

God  send  all  trails  f orgetfulness  as  this! 

Such  healing  pity  of  the  kindly  years, 
rhat  no  swift-footed  memory  may  find 

Lost  places  of  old  tears! 
—Arthur  Ketchum  in  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Our  Home  Chat 

"I'm  just  beginning  to  learn,"  said 
i  middle-aged  woman,  "how  unim- 
portant things  really  are." 

"What  kind  of  things?"  asked  the 
younger  woman,  who  had  worry  lines 
about  her  mouth  and  creasing  her 
forehead. 

"Everyday  things,"  answered  the 
middle-aged  woman.  "I  used  to 
think  when  people  didn't  do  things 
my  way  the  world  was  positively 
coming  to  an  end.  I  fretted  and 
fussed  about  what  I  couldn't  help 
and  what  wasn't  even  any  of  my  bus- 
iness— about  how  John  did  his  work, 
and  how  my  sister  brought  up  her 
children,  and  even  about  the  meth- 
ods my  brother's  wife  employed  in 
washing  the  clothes.  But  John  has 
been  successful  in  his  work  in  spite 
of  me,  and  my  sister's  children  have 
all  turned  out  well,  and  my  brother 
has  never  lacked  a  clean  shirt  when 
he  wanted  one.  I  might  have  saved 
myself  years  of  worry  if  I  hadn't 
spent  so  much  time  criticizing  things 
I  couldn't  help." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  answered 
the  younger  woman,  "that  it  would 
have  been  unimportant  if  your  sis- 
ter's children  had  not  turned  out 
well?" 

"Not  at  all.  But  the  things  I 
worried  about  were  unimportant.  I 
worried  because  she  let  them  do 
things  and'  eat  things  I  didn't  ap- 
prove of  and  because  she  did  not  in- 
sist on  foods  and  standards  of  con- 
duct I  thought  right.  I  couldn't 
make  her  do  my  way,  so  I  might 
have  made  the  best  of  it.  And  the 
same  with  John's  work  and  every- 
thing else.  I  worried  about  details. 
Now  I  realize  that  it  is  only  results 
that  count  and  that  other  people 
have  a  right  to  try  their  methods  of 
arriving  at  a  given  result." 

"Well,  I  just  can't  help  worrying 
about  things,"  said  the  younger 
woman.  "They  seem  important  to 
me  and  I  know  they  are  important." 

"They  are,"  said  the  middle-aged 
woman,  "as  long  as  you  can  help, 
and  if  you  have  a  right  to  concern 
yourself.  If  not,  there  is  an  expres- 
sion my  boys  use  that  expresses  the 
way  I  feel  about  it,  and  that  is,  'For- 
get it!  '"  HOME  EDITOR. 


At  Housecleaning  Time 

Every  housewife  has  her  own  par- 
ticular method    of    cleaning  house, 


and  she  is  no  doubt  convinced  that 
it  suits  her  better  than  her  neigh- 
bor's way,  but  there  are  a  few  sug- 
gestions that  may  not  come  amiss, 
which  do  not  exactly  apply  to  the 
work  itself,  but  which  make  the  final 
results  the  best  that  can  be  secured. 

If  shades  are  soiled,  get  a  can  of 
cleaner  sold  for  the  purpose  and  go 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  if  much 
worn  remove  from  the  roller  and  put 
on  again  upside  down,  using  small 
tacks  like  those  used  by  the  manu- 
facturer, lest  the  spring  be  interfered 
with.  Sometimes  the  soiled  part 
may  be  cut  away  entirely,  if  the 
shade  is  much  longer  than  the  win- 
dow. Be  sure  there  are  shade  pulls, 
as  these  will  save  from  direct  con- 
tact with  the  hands  when  raising  or 
lowering  the  shade.  If  the  commer- 
cial cleaner  cannot  be  had,  a  substi- 
tute may  be  made  by  soaking  dry 
bread  in  a  mixture  of  half  and  half 
water  and  household  ammonia  and 
adding  enough  flour  to  make  a 
dough  that  is  so  stiff  that  it  will  not 
stick  to  the  hands. 

Fresh  curtains  may  be  made  of 
any  kind  of  inexpensive  cotton  ma- 
terial, whether  cream  or  white,  de- 
pending upon  the  furnishings.  The 
cream  lends  itself  better  to  the  sit- 
ting room,  or  living  room,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  while  in  a  bed  room 
if  the  dresser  and  bed  coverings  are 
white,  the  curtains  are  pretty  if  they 
match.  Stencilling  is  now  the  fad, 
and  very  pretty  effects  can  be  ob- 
tained by  using  common  house  paints 
thinned  with  turpentine  to  a  con- 
sistency like  thick  sweet  cream.  Be 
sure  to  take  only  a  little  paint  on 
the  brush,  and  apply  it  lightly  at 
first,  having  a  dish  of  gasoline  in 
which  to  dip  the  brush  to  remove  all 
superfluous  coloring. 

Three  or  four  10-cent  cans  of  paint 
will  ornament  many  pairs  of  cur- 
tains and  dozens  of  other  articles  be- 
sides, and  friends  could  divide  the 
expense  by  each  buying  one  or  two. 
Different  shades  can  be  obtained  by 
mixing  the  colors  so  that  the  furnish- 
ings in  different  rooms  can  be  easily 
matched.  These  paints  do  not  fade 
from  washing  if  a  hot  iron  is  passed 
over  the  wrong  side  of  the  material 
stencilled;  this  fixes  the  color. 

Patterns  are  advertised  in  every 
magazine,  but  if  one  is  clever  with 
pencil  and  knife,  patterns  can  be 
made  from  figures  on  wall  paper  or 
fabrics  having  bold!  conventional  de- 
signs, drawing  the  pattern  first,  then 
cutting  along  the  lines  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Different  parts  of  two  or 
more  patterns  can  be  combined  to 
make  beautiful  figures  that  will 
adapt  themselves  better  to  the  arti- 
cle to  be  ornamented  than  any  one 
alone  of  those  used  in  the  combina- 
tion. Where  one  has  painted  walls, 
a  border  may  be  stencilled  with  good 
effect,  but  the  paint  must  be  thicker 
and  some  varnish  added,. 

If  the  rugs  or  carpets  are  showing 
wear  and  have  faded,  the  colors  are 
brightened  by  washing  with  warm 
water  that  has  ammonia  added  to  it; 
a  teacupful  to  a  ten-quart  pail  of 
water.  This  should  not  be  done  un- 
til the  dust  has  been  well  beaten  out 
of  the  pile  or  it  will  soon  be  dingy 
again.    If  the  light  portions  of  the 


carpet  cannot  be  made  clear  and 
clean  they  are  much  improved  by 
going  over  with  a  brush  and  boiling 
hot  dye.  Use  a  package  of  dye  to  a 
quart  of  water.  We  have  tried  this 
repeatedly  and  know  that  it  works 
all  right.  Do  not  attempt  to  change 
dark  colors,  but  the  pale  shades  will 
take  the  dye. 

If  any  of  the  furniture  has  been 
damaged,  repair  it  instead  of  buying 
new  that  may  not  be  as  good.  A 
little  glue  and  a  few  screws  and 
brads  will  mend  many  breaks.  If 
the  varnish  or  other  finish  is  much 
marred  it  can  be  removed  entirely 


with  a  strong  solution  of  concen- 
trated lye,  provided  the  wood  is  solid 
and  not  veneered,  but  an  article  so 
treated  must  be  allowed  to  become 
entirely  dry  before  being  refinished. 
Good  pieces  should  not  he  subjected 
to  the  lye  bath,  but  may  be  sand- 
papered to  remove  the  finish  if  one 
cannot  get  a  "boughten"  paint  re- 
cover. 

Scratches  in  mahogany  can  be  ob- 
literated by  rubbing  with  the  cut 
kernels  of  Brazil  nuts  or  "nigger 
toes,"  as  they  are  often  called,  and 
like  disfigurations  of  oak  will  usu- 
ally yield  to  a  dressing  made  of 
equal  parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  tur- 
pentine and  strong  vinegar,  applying 

(CONTINUED  OS  PAGE  TWENTY.) 


"YouWouldn't' 

Know  the  Old  Chair  Now" 

The  last  time  you  saw  it,  it  was  scarred.  The  varnish  was  scratched  and 
it  looked  fit  only  for  the  attic.  But  it  was  too  comfortable  to  part  with. 
It  looks  new  now,  jus*:  like  the  table  and  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  All  that 
was  needed  was  a  coat  of  Lincoln  Lin-Co-Lac. 

Why  buy  new  furniture?  A  coat  of  Lin-Co-Lac  makes  old  pieces  bright 
and  as  attractive  as  new.  Save  your  furniture  money.  Try  Lin-Co-Lac 
on  one  or  two  pieces — see  the  effect.  It's  easy  to  apply — any  one  can  do  it. 

LINCOLN 

%    Paints  and  Varnishes 

There  is  a  Lincoln  paint,  varnish,  stain,  enamel 
or  finish  for  every  purpose.  Give  the  floors  a  coat 
of  Lin-Co-Lac,  too.  Make  them  easy  to  clean  and 
keep  clean — floors  that  you  will  be  proud  of .  Insist 
upon  seeing  the  name  "Lincoln"  on  the  can  when- 
ever you  buy  paints,  varnishes  and  enamels.  It 
assures  you  of  the  highest  quality. 

Write  for  Our  Book  "Home  Painting  Jobs'* 

It  tells  you  how  easily  you  can  enamel,  paint  or  varnish  old  shabby 
furniture,  floors,  walls,  doors,  pantry  shelves,  etc.  Make  old  pieces  look 
like  new.  Also  learn  about  Lincoln  Climatic  Paint— the  house  paint  that 
is  made  especially  tor  your  climate.  Write  today  for  book,  color  cards  and 
name  of  our  nearest  dealer.  Address 


Dept.  86 


Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Co. 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Factories:    Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Dallas,  Texas 


Washing  Made  Easy 


Why? 

Because— 
Simplest  in  Construction. 
Easiest  to  Operate. 
Quickest  to  Wash. 
Most  Powerful  Wringer. 
Cheapest  to  Buy. 
Gives  Service  and  Satis- 
faction. 


WithThis 
PowerWasher. 


Gannett  this  Eclipse"  Power  Wash?r  with 
your  fwollna  engine.  Fill  tho  tab  (wo-thirda 
foil  ai  water,  throw  in  the  clothes. close  down  the 
lid  with  the  clamps-turn  on  the  power  and  the 
dreaded  washday  is  turned  Into  a  pleasure. 

The  "Eclipse"  Power  Washer  runs  easy  because 
it  is  constructed  right.  Equipped  with  ball-bear- 
ing wringer  and  everything  tested  can-fully  In- 
fore  it  is  sent  out.  the  Power  Washer  with  a 
reputation  back  of  it. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Vs. 


Eirknlis  Morse  ft 


Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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The  Harvester!  The  biggest  "buy"  because  it's 
the  biggest,  strongest,  most  modern  hay  carrier. 

The  eleven  big  mechanical  features  of  Har- 
vester Hay  Carierrs  begin  ivhere  others  leave  off. 
They  mean  greater  durability,  trouble-proof  sim- 
plicity, and  an  enormous  saving  of  labor.  They 
mean  money  in  your  pocket — every  one  of  them! 

Hay 
Carriers 


Harvester 


Star  Goods 


All  Guaranteed 
—  STAR 
Stalls,  Stanch- 
ions, Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers, 
Harvester  Hay 
Carriers,  Star 
Hoists,  Can- 
non  Ball  Hang- 
ers, etc.  Write 
Jer  details 


1914  MoJeU— for  Steel, 
Wood  or  Cable  Track 


Both  sling  and  fork  styles  —  three  types. 
Heavily  re-inforced— extra  strong  where  ex- 
tra strain  comes.  Drive  clear  in  or  pull  up  at 
the  end  of  your  barn— unload  the  hay  either 
way — the  Harvester  handles  it  without  re- 
roping  or  changing  pulleys. 

Find  out  about  our  big  leading  features.  It 
Will  pay  you  handsomely.  Send  your  name. 

We'll  send  you  our  new  HayTool  Book  and 
the  name  of  a  dealer  in  your  locality  who  can 
show  you  the  Harvester  Itself . 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO. 

86  Hunt  St..  Harvard,  DU 


0> 


Free  Hay 
Tool  Book 

This  book  gives 
full  Harvester 
Hay  Carrier  de- 
tails. Write  us 
today — we'll  send 
tbe  book  tomorrow. 


Largest  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks 


Winning  again  last  year  at  Great 
Coliseum  Show,  Chicago,  December, 
1913,  with  three  entries.  2d  pullet.  3a 
pullet-mating  pen.  At  Illinois  State 
Show,  January,  1914,  with  entry  of  13 
birds,  11  were  winners;  also  best 
colored  female,  best  shaped  female 
and  Champion. 

My  strain  is  second  to  none  in  size 
and  color  of  barring.  I  have  fur- 
nished 87  of  the  winning  birds  this 
winter  at  some  of  the  largest  shows 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
For  the  season  of  1914  I  have  the 
grandest  breeding  pens  I  have  ever 
had  and  can  furnish  eggs  in  any 
quantity.  Write  for  catalogue  of  the 
largest  exclusive  Barred  Rock  farm 
in  the  Mid-West.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing $3  for  15,  $8  for  45,  $15  for  100. 

LUTHER  J.  HALL, 

Box  504,  Kenney,  Illinois 


Write  Tonight  for 
Big  Free  Book  That  Tells  How 
You  Can  Get  a  Free  Trial  for  30  Days 

Phelps  Split  Hickory  Buggies  are  made  of  tough,  sinewy 
Second-Growth  Hickory — split,  not  sawed    Strongest  made 
buggies  on  earth.   And  Md  direct  to  you  by  me.    I  save 
you  the  big  money  the  traveling  salesmen,  middlemen, 
retailers  add  to  the  manufacturing  cost— the  actual  value 
of  the  buggy. 
Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  Free  Book. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  Pres.,  The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

Station  48  Columbus,  Ohio 


Save  $25.00  to  $40.00 

On  Every  Buggy  You  Buy 

I  say  you  can.  Tou  can  do  it  by  buy 
ing  from  me  direct.    200,000  men 
all  over  America  have  bought 
my  buggies  direct.  Scores 
"  them  right  in  your  own 
section  no 
doubt. 


_  3>  Send  for  in 

P  BEST  BLOOM 


GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

HlKhest  finality  and  bout  known  Galvanized  Sheets  manufactured. 
,i  You  Hhould  ubo  no  other  for  CulvertH,  Tanks,  Silos,  HootlnKaiid  Sid-  | 
3f  Ing.  APOLLO  Hoofing  Products  arc  sold  by  woicht  by  leading  dealers. 
'  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh. 


You  can  cure  that  horse  of  galls  and  sore  shoulders 

without  taldnif  hlra  from  his  work,  with  tho  LanUford 
Humane  Home  Collar.   Filled  with  soft  medicated  cot- 
ton. It  absorbs  sweat  and  impurities  thrown  olf  by  tho 
Soros.    When  lltt«d  properly  tho  I^nkfonl  Cotton  Filled  Collar  Is 
guaranteed  to  cure  galls  and  soro  shoulders.   Fits  any  Hlitu  neck. 


'   Always  aofl  «r.<J  pllolilo.   Kv<ry  ono  of  your  homo,  ariould  w«..r  this 
humane!  rollsr.    Allow*  thorn  to  u*o  full  ntrnuitth  without  ilnniior  of 
I  h.j.iry     Y'.tir  hum-it  i...v»r  will  ho  laid  mi  Willi  nulla  mid  aoro  ahouldor*  If 
fth.y   li»o    lauiafuril    Homo  Collar*      Will  DOt  (•••n,  II,..  hiin>.  "v.r 

'  I. (Win wo  noI.I  la*t  yo.r.   ActPMpad  and  collar  combloud.  0*t  on.  for 

^imY'mi  .Mii.'ltOOK  to  thoao  m-nfllnfr  for  lo  format  Ion  r .  i/ur dun/  lainkford 
•  Collar-.     Wrltn  tnihiy 

I  h<   I  i.vhth  Mfg.  Co..  l>«-|il.  IC-Z  Waterloo.  Iowa 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


THE  farmer  in  this  day,  in 
many  instances,  prefers  to 
buy  a  good  brand  of  pro- 
tein food,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  hens  lay  better  and 
chicks  and  ducks  thrive  better  and 
grow  better  if  fed  some  form  of  an- 
imal food,  and  to  leave  the  chopping 
or  cooking  of  this  to  the  household 
usually  results  in  limited  supplies; 
so  it  pays  to  buy  it.  Simply  cracked 
corn  and  some  beef  scrap  each  day 
will,  with  the  grass,  bring  on  the 
range  or  penned  chick  and  duck  into 
a  growth  that  often  astonishes  one. 
While  the  different  meals  named 
variously  as  meat  meal,  meat  and 
bone  meal,  beef  meal  and  so  on  are 
excellent  as  mixers. in  a  mash,  yet  for 
all  purposes  the  beef  scrap  is  most 
dependable,  as  it  carries  a  high  grade 
of  protein  and  plenty  of  fat  and  al- 
most nothing  of  ash.  Most  poultry 
people  of  experience  prefer  the  beef 
scrap  to  the  fresh  cut  green  bone,  as 
one  must  be  so  very  careful  not  to 
use  too  much  of  the  latter  and  bring 
on  diarrhoea  in  the  flock.  All  of  the 
meals,  except  the  blood  meal,  are 
cheaper  than  beef  scrap,  but  blood 
meal  and  blood  meal  flour  must  be 
fed  sparingly,  because  both  are 
nearly  all  protein.  Bone  meal  con- 
tains about  60  per  cent  protein,  the 
rest  fat.  Many  prefer  meat  meal. 
None  of  the  meals  or  scrap  must  be 
left  where  the  damp  reaches  them. 


Children  Showing  Chickens 

Two  years  ago  the  Agricultural 
Department  started  some  boys'  and 
girls'  poultry  clubs  in  three  counties 
in  Virginia.  For  study  they  read\ 
several  bulletins  issued  for  their  ben- 
efit, and  wrote  compositions  on  poul- 
try management.  There  were  eleven 
clubs,  with  a  membership  of  some- 
thing like  2  00  children.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  clubs  was  obliged  to  se- 
cure a  setting  of  standard-ibred  eggs 
and  show  what  could  be  done  by 
each  in  raising  the  chicks.  They 
were  expected  to  learn  how  to  care 
for  poultry,  how  to  take  care  of  sit- 
ting hens,  how  to  grade  eggs,  etc. 
Their  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
proved  greater  than  that  of  older 
people.  At  the  Virginia  State  Fair 
last  fall  these  boys  and  girls  entered 
150  of  their  standard-bred  fowls. 


About  Squabs 
An  expert  in  squab  raising  advises 
the  beginner  to  buy  squabs  instead 
of  adult  birds.  The  reason  given  is 
that  the  beginner  is  liable  to  make 
mistakes,  and  if  his  mistakes  bring 
sickness  on  his  breeders,  which  are 
valuable  paired  stock,  his  money' 
loss  is  liable  to  discourage  him  in 
the  beginning.  On  the  contrary,  if 
he  begins  with  squabs  from  strong, 
healthy  stock,  by  the  time  they  are 
grown  he  has  learned  their  needs, 
and,  though  he  lose  a  few,  the  loss 
is  little  to  what  it  might  be  had  he 
invested  in  the  older  birds.  Another 
thing,  if  you  buy  squabs  ;  ou  can  keep 
them  in  and  about  their  home,  but 
often  the  older  birds,  especially 
Homers,  will  hunt  every  egress  to 
gel  out  and  be  away  to  their  old 
home.    Squabs  take  lots  of  food.  All 


day  long  they  like  to  stuff.  Never 
expect  them  to  drink  from  their 
bathing  pans.  Give  pigeons,  adult  or 
squab,  their  drinking  water  in  foun- 
tains, something  they  can  merely  get 
their  bills  in.  The  bathing  pans  need 
only  be  put  in  once  or  twice  a  day, 
then  taken  away.  Sand  is  the  best 
material  for  their  floor,  and  with 
this  on  it  the  floor  needs  cleaning 
but  once  or  twice  a  week. 


Equal  to  Turkeys 
The  farmer  can  thank  the  agricul- 
tural press  for  his  increase  of  profit 
in  poultry  of  all  kinds,  but  especially 
chickens.  For  years  and  years  the 
editors  of  farm  papers  have  kept 
hammering  away  at  the  farmer  to 
drop  his  mongrel  flock  and  put  in 
standard  bred,  to  increase  his  poul- 
try output,  to  feed  and  house  it  as 
it  should  be  housed  and  fed,  to  give 
it  care,  and  keep  it  free  from  dis- 
ease and  inbreeding.  It  has  patiently 
kept  before  the  farmer  the  records 
of  pure-bred  stock  in  laying  contests 
or  individual  cases,  and  the  farmer 
finally  began  to  notice  and  think, 
and  little  by  little,  here  and  there 
only  at  first,  increase  his  flocks,  and 
look  up  the  standard  bred,  and  guess 
that  maybe  poultry  keeping  was 
worth  while,  although  in  some  cases 
they  would  agree  that  with  the  in- 
crease of  poultry  prices  were  bound 
to  fall.  Instead,  as  the  output  in- 
creases the  price  increases,  it  seems; 
at  least  it  gets  no  lower.  This  spring 
chickens  on  the  farms  are  bringing 
turkey  prices  per  pound.  Think  of 
14  cents  a  pound  for  chicken  on  foot, 
ye  farmer  woman?  Think  of  going; 
into  the  flock  and  culling  out  sixty 
Brahma  hens — as  I  saw  the  other 
day — and  the  huxter  handing  you 
over  a  check  for  nearly  $70— over  a 
dollar  apiece  on  an  average.  The 
agricultural  editor  surely  should 
have  your  thanks  that  he  put  you 
on  to  raising  that  big  flock,  and  in 
your  case  that  kind.  It  is  he  who 
has  put  it  into  the  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  keep  nothing  but  ped- 
igreed stock  in  chickens,  as  well  as 
horses,  hogs  and  cows.  Not  but  what 
in  chickens  anything  would  have 
brought  that  14  cents  a  pound  on 
ffoot,  but  if  it  had  been  a  mongrel 
flock  the  check  would  not  have  been 
so  high,  because  the  weight  would 
not  have  been  so  evenly  large. 


To  Get  Rid  of  Tuberculosis 
If,  through  microscopic  examina- 
tion or  other  means,  you  are  shown 
that  you  have  tuberculosis  in  the 
flock,  the  best  of  authority  gives  yoto 
this  advice  as  to  how  to  get  rid  of 
it  and  make  yourself  safe.  The  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
flock„  for  if  you  keep  the  well  ones 
it  means  a  constant  lookout  that  it 
does  not  appear,  and  also  constant 
care  and  disinfection.  Kill  and  burn 
all  showing  traces  of  the  disease; 
the  well  and  hearty  ones  may  be  used 
as  meat,  as  these  are  not  as  yet  dis- 
eased. 

Eggs  can  be  saved  from  the  well 
birds  in  the  flock,  as  there  is  slight 
danger  of  it  passing  down  to  the  un- 
hatched  chick.  The  first  step  toward 
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Eliminate  95  7o  of 
the  Breakage 

The  Eureka  Egg  Carrier  is 
strong  in  construction,  assembled 
so  as  to  fold  up  and  clasp  togeiher 
forming  a  neat  little  grip,  conven- 
ient to  set  in  the  front  or  back  end 
of  a  buggy  and  especially  useful 
in  carrying  eggs  from  the  farm  to 
the  grocer,  or  shipping  them  by 
freight,  express  or  parcel  post,  and 
is  made  in  two  sizes,  holding  six 
and  twelve  dozen  eggs  and  is  so 
constructed  that  you  can  either 
carry  one  dozen  or  twelve  dozen 
eggs. 

Order  the  Eureka  "Egg  Carrier — 
— ship  your  eggs  direct  and  make  all 
the  profit  yourself. 

Every  carrier  guaranteed. 

Reference  U.  S.  National  BanR, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

EUREKA  EGG  CARRIER  CO. 

411  S.  15th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PREPAID 

G  doz.  size, 
$1.25  each. 

12  doz.  size, 
$1.75  each. 


Save  "-Chicks 


Don't  let  white  diarrhoea 

kill  off  your  chicks.  That's 
how  thousands  of  dollars  of 
poultry  profits  are  lost.  Save 
them  with 

WALKO 

ROUP  and  CHOLERA 
REMEDY 

It  prevents  and  atope  bowel  trouble  or  white  diar- 
rhoea. Makes  incubator  chicks  strong,  develop  quicker, 
feather  earlier.  Send  60c  for  box,  postpaid.  If  you  don't 
find  it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used,  your 
money  back.  Free  book,  "Poultry  Troubles." 
WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  D  N  5.  LAMONI,  IA. 

SELLING  EGGS  BY  CO-OPERATION 

T^GGS  from  select  pure- 
bred  stock:  B.  Rocks, 
W.  Rocks.  B.  Orpingtons, 
W.  Orpingtons.  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns,  W. Wyandottes, 
S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas,  Blk.  Langshana 
and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Eggs  fresh,  fertile,  from 
farms  where  only  one 
breed  is  kept.  Sent  pre- 
paid by  parcel  post  to  any 
address  in  U.  S.,  15  eggs 
for  $1,  or  100  for  $6. 
Your  check  with  exehang  e  accepted. 
Norfolk  Breeders'  Co -Operative  Assn. ,  Norfolk,  Neb 

SAVE  THE  CHICKS 
Cem  Chicken  Coops 

protect  from  everything-- 
lain  cold  mice  vermin 
etc  Made  of  one  piece 
galvanized  iron  Strong 
and  safe.  Metal  or  wood 
floor  Yard  elipa  in  coop 
at  night  Eight  feet  floor 
epace  Never  needs  paint* 
trig  Instantly  cleaned. 
Get  full  particulars  and 
prices. 

GEO.  E.  MAURER,     Box  1016,    Freeport,  111. 


We  skip 
'quick  from] 
Minneapolis, 
Buffalo,  Kansas 
City  or  Racine 

are  better.  Satisfaction  guara'n 
teed.  Write  for  book  today  or 
genet  price  now  and  save  time. 

Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO, 
Box  17  Racine,  Wis. 


t$P5 .55  Still  Buys 

(  World's  Champion 

140-Egg  Incubator 

 Double  cases  all  over*  beat 

copper  tank;  nursery, ^elf-regulating. 
Best  140-  chick  hot  -  water  brooder, 
$4.85.    Ordered  together,  Si  1.50. 
Freight  Paid  (E.off  Rockies).  No  ma- 
chines at  any  price 


Can  White  Diarrhoea 

amd  other  bowel  troubles  be  prevented? 
Write  CHICKLIPE  REMEDY  CO.,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas.  

Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  of  1619 
Halo  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is  giving  away  free 
»  valuable  book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and 
How  to  Cure  It."  This  book  contains  scientific 
facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells  bow  to  prepare 
a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this  terrible 
disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent 
Of  every  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  shouhl  write 
lir.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  books, 


getting  rid  of  the  bacteria  on  the 
place  is  by  furnishing  new  quarters 
and  new  yards,  if  this  be  possible. 
Old  houses  should  be  burned,  and 
the  yards  plowed  up  and  seeded.  If 
the  houses  are  new  and  valuable, 
then  all  fixtures  should  be  removed 
and  destroyed  and  the  house  well 
disinfected  and  whitewashed.  All 
loose  dirt  in  the  house  and  yards 
should  be  scraped  and  treated  with 
some  antiseptic  solution.  The  drop- 
pings must  be  scraped  up  and  dis- 
infected with  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Not  until  all  this  is 
done  will  it  be  safe  to  turn  in  a  new 
and  healthy  flock  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old. 


Setting  the  Hens 

One  should  never  carelessly  set  a 
hen.  Some  poultry  keepers  merely 
chuck  the  number  of  eggs  they  call  a 
"setting"  under  the  hen  wherever 
she  happens  to  have  last  laid  and  be- 
come broody.  On  the  same  old  nest- 
ing material,  under  the  same  system 
of  any  hen  that  wants  to  lay  in  with 
her;  then  they  scold  because  the 
eggs  break  and  all  manner  of  disas- 
ters beside  make  it  a  poor  hatch.  If 
the  nest  be  secure  and  other  hens 
not  liable  to  bother  it,  let  the  hen 
brood  the  chicks  where  she  laid,  but 
if  not,  put  her  in  a  safer  place,  and 
make  her  brood  where  you  want  her 
to.  With  the  standard-bred  you  can 
do  this,  nine  times  in  ten. 

Where  the  hens  lay  in  movable 
boxes  or  otherwise,  before  setting, 
the  box  should  be  thoroughly  burned 
or  scalded  out.  Fresh  nesting  ma- 
terial must  be  put  in,  and  it  is  best 
to  sprinkle  vermin  powder  in  this, 
as,  if  mites  are  not  in  evidence,  those 
big  lice  always  are,  and  it  is  the  nests 
they  hunt,  to  worry  the  hen  and  help 
make  her  break  the  eggs,  for  this  is 
often  why  she  breaks  the  eggs  from 
so  much  uneasy  moving  about  as  she 
is  bound  to  do. 

When  the  nest  is  ready  give  the 
hen  a  thorough  dusting,  but  don't 
put  in  the  eggs  until  you  are  sure 
she  means  business,  for  often  a  hen 
does  not  at  all,  or  else  takes  her  time 
to  by  staying  on  the  eggs  well  for  a 
day,  long  enough  to  start  the  germ, 
then  she  may  leave  the  nest  for  a 
day  cr  night,  or  altogether,  if 
you  are  not  on  the  close  watch,  and 
the  eggs  are  both  spoiled  for  market 
or  hatching — the  latter  especially, 
for  the  start  must  not  be  interrupted. 
Afterward,  when  the  chick  is  well 
started,  the  hen  leaving  the  nest  for 
several  hours  may  not  hurt  the 
chicks  in  the  shell  at  all. 

In  about  seven  days  go  over  the 
hen  again,  and  this  should  be  the 
last  going  over  with  most  vermin 
powders,  as  too  late  a  dusting  often 
results  in  weakened  or  sore-eyed 
chicks. 

When  the  hen  comes  off  don't 
make  the  mistake  of  giving  her  too 
many  chicks  to  hover.  She  cannot 
warm  more  than  a  good  dozen  at  any 
time  through  cold,  damp  weather,  or 
even  chilly  spring  nights.  Giving  a 
hen  too  many  chicks  at  such  a  time 
simply  invites  a  big  loss  from  chill. 
Keep  her  much  of  the  time  tight  in 
her  coop,  wherever  it  is — that  is,  at 
first.  If  let  loose  she  is  too  prone 
to  travel,  even  about  a  room  given 
over  to  her,  and  let  the  chicks  get 
too  cold.  If  kept  in  a  coop  tight  she 
coaxes  the  chicks  to  stay  close  to  her, 


An  Aristocrat 


and  though  they  run  out  in  the  snow, 
t.      soon  scurry  back  to  the  heat. 


Several  Facts 
One  of  the  greatest  losses  to  the 
poultry  trade,  so  a  manager  of  a 
large  poultry  packing  house  de- 
clares, is  from  poorly  fattened  chick- 
ens that  come  off  the  farms.  The 
packers  call  these  "ranger"  chick- 
ens. Of  all  poultry  breeding  places 
the  farm  should  not  be  the  one  to 
put  out  such  a  loss — a  place  where 
feed  is  plenty.  The  farmer  who 
sends  "rangers"  to  market  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself. 

*  *  * 

If  you  breed  for  a  purpose,  and 
never  breed  except  from  your  strong- 
est birds,  inbreeding  is  not  danger- 
ous; that  is,  breeding  from  your  own 
flock  year  after  year;  because  in  a 
large  flock  many  are  bound  to  be 
too  distant  in  relationship  to  make 
inbreeding  a  menace  at  all.  It  is 
breeding  indiscriminately,  with  no 
regard  to  selection  for  strength  and 
difference  in  relationship,  that  works 
disaster. 

41  *  * 

One  can  keep  a  pen  of  the  same 
geese  for  ten  years.  At  10  years  old 
the  goose  looks  young  and  is  still  pro- 
ducing strong  goslings.  Sometimes 
a  hurt  of  some  kind  on  foot  or  wing 
has  been  known  to  make  her  rest 
over  one  season  without  laying,  but 
the  next  she  is  likely  to  be  good  as 
new.  A  goose  certainly  pays  for 
itself  ten  times  its  patronage,  corn 
and  housing  bill  in  the  eggs,  the  gos- 
lings and  the  feathers  it  gives  you  to 
turn  into  hard  cash. 

Hard  frozen  and  dried  eggs  are 
used  by  bakers,  but  will  soon  be 
marketed  in  small  packages  to  the 
household  trade,  thus  solving  the 
high  price  of  fresh  eggs,  as  well  as 
the  cold-storage  corners,  so  says  the 
head  of  the  food  research  work  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Frozen  and  dried  eggs  keep  longer 
than  cold-storage  eggs. 


Never  Lost  a  Chick 

Dear  Sir:  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  trouble  raising  incubator  chicks,  I 
thought  my  experience  would  be  helpful. 
I  used  to  have  so  much  loss  from  bowel 
trouble  or  white  diarrhoea.  Last  year  I 
sent  50c  (m.  o.)  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co..  D  N  5,  Lamoni,  la.,  for  their  YValko 
Remedy,  but  got  it  too  late  to  save  all  of 
first  hatch.  I  gave  it  to  my  second  hatch 
of  74  chicks  and  did  not  lose  a  single  one, 
and  what  I  had  left  from  my  first  hatch 
did  fine,  growing  very  rapidly.  Given  to 
your  chicks  occasionally,  it  will  prevent 
bowel  trouble  and  you  will  be  surprised 
how  much  more  rapidly  they'll  develop 
Mrs.  Wm.  Hardy,  Morrisonville.  111.— 
Advertisement. 


SHARPLES 

C«    TUBULAR  n 
REAM  SEPARATOR 


Patterned  after 
the  great  world 
spinning  on  its 
axis, the  revolv- 
ing bowl  of  the 
TUBULAR 
has  no  fixed 
shaft  and  no 
fixed  bearing. 
It  is  suspended 
by  a  flexible 
steel  spindle, 
its  weight  being  borne  by  a 
resilient  ball  bearing,  permitting 
the  bowl  to  run  practically  without 
rocking,  with  ease,  smoothness  and 
precision.  Increases  thecentrifugal 
force  without  increasing  the  speed. 
The  TUBULAR  skims  close,  is 
easily  and  quickly  cleaned,  is  built 
sturdily  in  all  of  its  few  parts.  All 
gears  are  enclosed.  It  is  con- 
structed to  afford  a  lifetime  of 
durability  and  consumes  little  oil. 
Its  suspension  is  natural  and  is  not 
eccentric  to  its  center  of  gravity. 

SHARPLES 

MILKER 

The  MILKER  is  in 
daily  use  under  all 
widely  varying  con- 
ditions in  dairies  of 
different  classes,  in 
all  dairyingsections 
of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The 
teat  cup  with  the 
upward  squeeze  is 
almost  human  in  its 
ability  to  adapt  it- 
self to  the  proper 
way  of  milkingcows 
of  different  temper- 
aments. The  fresh  and  heavy 
milker,  the  hard  milker,  the  hold- 
up milker  —  all  are  milked  as  they 
should  be  milked. 

The  SEP  A  R  4  TOR  CATALOG  and  the 
MILKER  BOOK  give  full  details  re- 
garding the  construction  and  utility  of 
these  dependable  SHARPLES  products. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago  Kansas  City   San  Francisco 

Minneapolis   Omaha  Portland,  Ore. 

Dallas  Toronto  Winnipeg 

£      Agencies  Everywhere 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■ 


00  LICE 


Or  More 
on  One  Hen 

Is  by  no  means  uncommon.   No  one  would  expect 
to  fatten  a  steer  with  that  number  o^jjejj?,',',  fuck. 
Ing  his  blood,  but  many  expect  l 
the  old  hen  to  go  ahead  shelling 
out  eggs  while  lice  and  mites  are 
sapping  her  very  life.    We  have 
counted  over  2000  dead  lice  under 
a  row  of  ten  bens,  on  a  roost 
board  painted  the  night  before  with 
Lee 's  Lice  Killer.  This  great ki  Her  does 
double  duty— contact  kills  mites,  Uce.i 
bedbugs,  etc  about  the  roosts;  the 
vapor  kills  lice  on  the  chickens  sitting 
over  it.    Put  up  only  in  airtight  cans. 
For  sale  at  over  10.000  towns. 
Three  sizes— 35  cts..  60  cu  .  $1.00.    Poultry  Book  tree. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.      Omaha.  Nebr. 


GET  OUR  ROOFING 
SAMPLE  FREE 

Heavily  galvanized,  corrugated  steeL 
Lasts  40  years.  Can't  leak  or  rust. 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Lightning 
proof,  easily  applied. 

We  cut  to  any  shape  roof  free! 
Others  charge  for  this  service. 

Our  Factory  Prices  Save 
You  Roofing  Money 

Free  sample.  Complete  roofing  catalog.  Also 
special  catalog-  of  galvanized  portable  hog  houses, 
garages,  etc.    Write.  Address 

STEEL  ROOFING  k  STAMPING  WORKS, 

530  S.  W.  2nd  St..   PES  MQINES,  IOWA. 


jrCATB 


Kills  Pocket  Gophers. Ground 
Squirrels,  Prairie  Dogs,  Kan- 
garoo Rals.Ground  Hogs.ei : 
Endorsed  by  experimental 
Stations.  1.400  tablets,  II. IS, 
trial  size  SOc  prepaid  War* 
ranted.  Booklet  free.  Aslc 
your  druggist  or  send  direct 
F.  D.  CHEMICAL  CO.,         FT.  DODGE.  IOWA 
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20%  More  "Real" 
Cement  in  Every  Sack 

Experts,  including  Government 
Engineers,  say  that  only  the  finest 

E articles  of  cement,  the  "flour," 
ave  any  cementing  qualities. 
Ash  Grove  is  ground  with  special 
machinery  finer  than  any  Standard  Ground 
Cement  and  contains  20%  more  "flour"— 
more  "real"  cement  in  every  sack. 

Ash  Grove  Superfine 

The  Cement  That  Saves  You  20% 

This  fineness  adds  20%  in  efficiency.  That 
is,  with  Ash  Grove  Superfine,  you  can 
safely  use  20%  more  sand  than  with 
standard  ground  cement.  Buy  Ash  Grove 
Cement  from  your  local  dealer. 

Write  Today  for  Book 

The  112  pages  of  our  Farmers'  Text  Book 
"Permanent  Farm  Improvements"  are 
filled  with  illustrations,  full  descriptions 
and  plans,  of  more  than  75  concrete  farm 
structures.  Sent  free. 

Ash  Grove  Lime  &  Portland  Cement  Co. 

 Department  B.  

704  Grand  Ave.  Temple,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


G  rain  Saved  Pays 
Your  Thresh  Bill 

when  the  Red  River  Special  does  the 
work.  It  beats  out  the  grain. 
C.W.  Bowman  and  four  other  farm- 
ers of  Nodaway.  Missouri,  say:  "It 
will  save  grain  enough  that  other  ma- 
chines waste,  to  pay  the  farmer's 
thresh  bill."  ii •   _  — 

Hire  a 

Red  River  Special 

And  Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

You  have  a  right  to  choose  the 
thresher  to  do  your  work.  It's  your 
grain.  Insist  upon  having  a  Red 
River  Special.  It's  the  only  thresher 
that  has  the  true  and  correct  method 
of  beating  out  the  grain.  The  Big 
Cylinder  throws  the  straw  and  chafF  against 
the  "Man  Behind  the  Gun."  This  takes  out 
90%  of  the  grain.  The  remaining  grain  ia 
beaten  out  by  the  Beating  Shakers  that  toss 
the  straw  just  as  you  would  on  a  pitchfork. 
Other  threshers  expect  the  grain  to  drop 
out.  Writefor "Thresher Facts." 
Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

(In  continuous  business  since  184%) 
Builders  of  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers, 
Feeders,  Steam  Engines  and 
Oil-Gas  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Strange  Features  of  Life  at  Cerro  De  Pasco 


r  _^  ^ERRO  DE  PASCO,  Peru,  March 
I  €       I  1   want  to   give    you  some 

t  J    pictures  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  the 

highest  mining  town  of  the 
'SSSSI  world.  It  is  situated  here  in  the 
tops  of  the  Andes  on  the  very  roof  or 
South  America,  at  an  altitude  of  14,200  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  are  snow-capped 
mountains  about  it,  and  the  town  lies  in 
a  valley  which  runs  north  and  south  be- 
tw?en  two  mighty  ranges.  The  mountains 
are  filled  with  minerals.  There  are  copper 
and  silver  and  vanadium  within  a  few 
miles,  and  right  under  the  city  are  great 
beds  of  ore  which  is  almost  pure  copper, 
but  with  a  slight  mixture  of  silver  and 
gold. 

The  great  plateau,  which  runs  north  and 
south  through  Peru,  contains  a  great  part 
of  the  population  of  the  republic.  It  is 
divided  up  into  enormous  haciendas  and 
other  lands,  upon  which  are  squatters 
who  have  great  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
They  also  raise  some  barley,  and  in  the 
deep    valleys    that    sink  down  into  the 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

the  principal  stores.  They  open  out  on 
the  sidewalks,  and  are  filled  with  goods 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  I 
saw  canned  fruits  from  California,  and 
salmon  from  Oregon,  cotton  cloths  from 
Massachusetts  and  sewing  machines  of 
well  known  American  makes.  There 
were  also  many  articles  of  nalive  manu- 
facture, such  as  ponchos  made  from  the 
hair  of  llamas  and  sheep,  rude  sandals 
used  by  the  Indians  and  shoes  so  clumsy 
that  I  know  they  could  not  come  down 
from  Massachusetts.  Over  some  of  the 
doors  I  noticed  tassels  and  fringes  of 
tissue  paper.  I  asked  what  they  meant, 
and  was  told  that  they  were  the  signs  of 
chicha  saloons. 

Some  Interesting'  Scenes 
The  scenes  are  interesting.    The  crowd 
was  typical  of  backwoods  Peru.  There 
were  better  class  Peruvians,  dressed  as 


g  4   H.  P.   Vertical  I 


FARM  CUSHMAN 

All  Purpose  Engine 


M     4-Cy<:lc.  Weight  190  lbs.   Docs  all  work  a  1 
f    l.OOCMb.  engine  can  do.   10-year  guarantee.  § 
f    Also  »-h.  p.  up  to  20-h.p.   Special  Heavy  m 
U  Duly  Engine*.  Get  catalog  and ''trial  offer.  § 
|_Cuimm»»  Moio«  W«»m.  2037  N  8T..twt0ULHEl.  f 


Flying  Swede  Machinery 

Vehicles,  Wagons, 
Engine*  Direct  to 
Consumers  at  Sav- 
ing- Prices. 

Scad  for  catalog,  It's  free. 

MARVIN  0.  VAN  DF.RVTTOR, 
Factory  Distributer.    Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


Cerro  de  Pasco,  the  Highest  Town  in  the  World.  It  is  in  the  Tropics, 
but  It  Has  Frequent  Snow  Storms,  and  at  Night  the  Ther- 
mometer Sometimes  Falls  to  Zero 


plateau  are  regions  growing  all  kinds  of 
temperate  and  tropical  fruits.  We  are 
here  just  about  as  far  south  of  the  equa- 
tor as  Panama  is  north  of  it,  but  at  this 
altitude  of  almost  three  miles  in  the  air 
the  climate  is  more  like  Canada  than 
that  of  Jamaica.  There  are  frequent 
snowstorms  in  the  winter,  and  at  night 
the  thermometer  then  goes  down  almost 
to  zero.  In  the  summer  it  rains  in  the 
afternoon,  but  the  mornings  are  clear, 
and  for  about  six  months  of  the  year  the 
sun  shines  all  the  day  through. 

Something  of  the  Native  Parts 
I  shall  first  show  you  something  of  the 
native  parts  of  Cerro  de  Pasco.  The 
town  has  about  15,000  Cholo  and  Indian 
residents.  The  most  of  them  live  in 
one-story  houses  that  are  made  of  adobe 
and  plaster  outside.  The  buildings  are  in 
blocks,  walling  the  streets.  They  are 
painted  in  the  brightest  of  colors.  One 
house  may  be  bright  green,  the  next  may 
be  blue,  and  the  next  red  or  golden  yel- 
low or  white.  The  houses  have  roofs  of 
thatch  or  galvanized  iron,  that  extend 
cut  over  the  sidewalks.  There  are  no 
drains  from  the  roofs,  and  when  it  rains 
the  water  pours  down  the  back  of  your 
neck  as  you  go  through  the  streets.  The 
sidewalks  are  narrow,  and  the  principal 
roadways  are  paved  with  cobbles,  with  a 
gutter  of  slabs  about  ten  inches  wide  and 
six  inches  deep  that  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  street.  They  do  not  put 
the  gutters  at  the  sides  of  the  roadway 
as  at  home.  The  streets  all  slope  to  the 
center,  and  the  sewage  runs  off  through 
this  gutter. 

As  I  walked  through  the  town.  T  ob- 
served that  the  woodwork  was  freshly 
painted,  and  the  American  who  was  with 
me  told  me  that  the  law  is  that  all  houses 
facing  the  street  must  be  painted  once 
every  two  years.  If  they  are  not,  the 
owners  are  fined.  He  said  that  the  paint- 
ing time  had  just  passed,  and  therefore 
the  city  looked  fresh. 
Strolling  up  the  main  street  wo  passed 


we  are;  there  were  scores  of  Indian  Cho- 
los  or  half-breeds,  and  there  were  Indian 
men  and  women  who  had  driven  their 
llamas  in  from  the  country  about  with 
goods  and  vegetables  and  other  freight  of 
one  kind  or  other.  There  were  many  car- 
gadors  with  great  loads  on  their  backs. 
Indian  women  and  girls  wearing  big  hats 
on  their  heads,  shawls  around  their 
shoulders,  and  such  bunchy  skirts  that 
they  made  me  think  of  the  song  of  Miss 
Hook  of  Holland,  in  which  she  tells  of 
her  petticoats,  the  gifts  of  her  lovers: 
I  have  one  red  petty  from  Peter, 

And  another  green  petty  from  John, 
And  one  colored  yellow,  from  some  other 
fellow, 

And  one  that  I  haven't  got  on. 

I  am  told  that  neither  the  Cholo  nor 
the  Indian  female  ever  changes  her  skirt. 
She  puts  one  on  and  keeps  it  there  until  it 
is  worn  out.  As  it  grows  thinner,  she 
adds  others,  until  at  last  she  reaches  the 
dimensions  one  sees  on  the  street.  She 
wears  her  shawl  and  hat  in  house  and 
out,  and  in  hiring  a  servant  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  her  to  remove  these  garments 
while   at   her  work. 

The  Indian  men  and  boys  wear  ponchos 
and  hats,  with  coarse  suits  of  clothes 
under  them  that  are  of  the  same  size  for 
children  and  grown-ups.  They  have  san- 
dals, or  go  barefooted.  The  streets  swarm 
with  children.  Babies  are  plentiful,  and 
nearly  every  woman  and  girl  has  a  child 
tied  to  her  back.  Sometimes  the  baby  ia 
on  the  outside  of  a  burden,  and  it  bobs 
up  and  down  as  the  mother  carries  the 
heavy  load  over  the  road.  She  bends  half 
double  as  she  goes  on  a  dog-trot,  and 
covers  much  ground. 

Women  Km    from  Heatiful 

Very  few  of  the  women  are  beautiful, 
and  they  all  look  dirty  and  rather  re- 
pulsive. They  start  carrying  loads  while 
they  are  children,  and  I  see  girls  only  as 
tall  as  my  waist  with  babies  strapped  to 
their  backs.  The  people  arc  very  strong, 
and  the  men  can  carry  enormous  weights 
tip  hill  and  down.  Their  chief  strength 
1b  in  their  bucks  and  their  loins.  They 


arc  weak  as  to  their  arms;  and  have  to 
get  under  a  load  in  order  to  carry  it.  1 
saw  eight  of  them  trying  to  move  a 
piano.  They  would  not  raise  it  with  their 
hands,  but  tied  ropes  to  the  legs  and  then 
pulled  on  the  ropes  over  their  shoulders 
until  they  were  able  to  life  the  piano  to 
their  backs.  After  that  they  trotted  on 
up  the  hill. 

Cerro  de  Pasco  has  a  plaza,  about 
which  the  chief  buildings  face.  There 
is  a  church  at  one  side,  and  as  I  went 
through  I  saw  here  150  llamas  lying  down 
on  the  stones  and  resting.  Each  beast 
had  a  package  of  ore  strapped  to  his 
back;  they  had  probably  come  in  from 
the  mines  and  were  on  their  way  to  the 
smelter.  They  will  carry  merchandise  to 
the  homes  of  their  owners.  As  I  looked, 
some  of  the  llamas  got  up.  They  rest 
very  much  like  camels,  putting  their 
knees  under  them  and  sitting  flat  on 
their  bellies.  The  most  of  the  beasts 
were  chewing  their  cuds,  and  T  could  see 
their  iaws  moving  back  and  forth,  show- 
ing the  teeth.  Some  of  the  llamas  were 
as  white  as  snow,  others  were  brown  and 
white  and  yellow,  being  spotted  like  a 
calico  pony.  The  animals  look  somewhat 
like  an  ostrich.  They  are  as  observing 
as  a  fox  terrier  and  turn  their  heads 
this  way  and  that  for  every  new  thing  in 
sight.  Their  wool  looks  like  that  of  the 
Angora  goat,  but  it  is  coarser.  It  is  used 
chiefly  by  the  natives,  and  is  not  ex- 
ported. 

A  Visit  to  the  Outskirts 

Taking  ponies  in  company  with  Mr.  J. 
T.  Glidden,  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  mines,  I  rode 
through  the  city,  visiting  the  outskirts 
and  some  of  the  native  mines.  Cerro  de 
Pasco  is  situated  on  a  great  sliell  of 
rock,  from  beneath  which  several  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  silver 
and  vast  fortunes  in  copper  have  been 
taken,  and  from  where  they  are  taking 
millions  more  now.  The  streets  and  back 
yards  are  honeycombed  with  mine  holes, 
many  of  which  belong  to  the  natives. 
The  Americans  have  bought  what  they 
could,  but  some  of  the  miners  would  not 
sell.  They  keep  on  burrowing  away,  tak- 
ing out  the  ore  by  old-fashioned  methods 
and  carrying  it  to  the  surface  in  rawhide 
sacks,  laced  together  with  thongs.  There 
are  mines  of  this  kind  in  the  midst  of 
the  houses,  with  people  living  so  close 
that  a  baby  crawling  out  of  doors  might 
fall  into  a  mine  and  stay  there  until  one 
of  the  Indians  brought  up  a  load.  Here 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  the  great 
mines  of  the  past.  There  have  been  fre- 
quent caveins,  and  if  the  buildings  had 
anything  like  the  weight  of  our  houses 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  town  would 
drop  down  into  the  mining  excavations 
below. 

Today  the  prosperity  of  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
and,  indeed,  of  this  whole  mining  region, 
is  dependent  upon  American  capital.  The 
Americans  have  already  paid  out  millions, 
j  and  they  are  now  spending  thousands  of 
dollars  a  month  for  wages  and  native 
supplies.  They  are  employing  8,01)0  or 
10,000  people,  and  the  money  they  spend 
goes  from  here  out  to  the  villages  of  the 
high  Andes  and  down  into  the  Chaucho 
Mayo  valley,  as  well  as  to  Oroya,  which 
is  situated  seventy-five  miles  from  here 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
road.  The  freight  supplied  by  these  mines 
is  the  chief  support  of  the  Central  rail- 
way, which  comes  over  the  mountains 
to  Oroyo,  and  in  fact  the  mines  have 
added  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  all 
Peru.  Much  of  the  millions  of  the  origi- 
nal purchase  went  to  Lima,  .and  the 
present  outlay  affects  many  people. 

The  American  company  pays  higher 
wages  than  any  other  institution  in  the 
republic,  and  it  works  its  men  on  shorter 
time.  At  present  the  working  day  Is 
eight  hours:  and  the  ordinary  wage  for 
natives  as  about  75  cents  per  day.  It 
ranges  from  that  up  to  $200  per  month, 
which  is  the  amount  paid  to  some  of  the 
Peruvian  foremen. 

In  addition  the  company  is  building 
home  for  its  native  employes.  It  has  two 
classes  of  houses,  one  of  adobe  and  an- 
other of  brick.  The  rent  is  n  nominal  one 
of  50  cents  per  month.  This  is  Charged  in 
order  to  keep  hold  of  the  property,  for 
If  it  furnished  rent  free  the  native  would 
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think  he  owned  il  and  would  sue  the 
company  on  the  slightest  pretext. 

The  foreign  colony  here  Is  quite  as  in- 
teresting as  that  of  the  native.  Here  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  3,000  miles  south 
of  the  United  States,  almost  three  miles 
above  the  sea,  is  an  American  industrial 
center.  I  call  it  American,  for  it  is  run 
by  American  money,  but  in  fact  the 
foreign  employes  come  from  all  over  the 
world.  We  have  Australians,  Germans, 
Austrians,  Irish  and  Danes.  We  have 
grailaates  from  the  Boston  technical, 
of  Gill  college  in  Canada,  and  of  the 
leading  universities  of  Germany,  and,  in 
short,  the  experts  of  a  half-dozen  different 
nations.  The  manager  of  the  mines  and 
two  or*  the  doctors  are  Canadians.  The 
head  of  the  company  hotel  at  Cerro  de 
"Pasco  is  Mr.  Tocci,  an  Italian,  and  the 
mai.aser  of  the  hotel  at  the  smelter,  seven 
miles  off,  is  a  Mormon,  Mr.  Spillsbury, 
whose  native  home  is  Salt  "L.mce  Crty.  Mr. 
■pillsbury  is  a  strawberry  blonde,  with 
hair  of  bright  red.  The  natives  find  his 
name  hard  to  pronounce,  and  so  they 
call  him  "El  Gringo  Rubio,"  which  means 
the  led  gringo.  The  manager  of  the  mines 
|s  Mr.  W.  T.  Hamilton,  who  made  a 
reputation  in  the  far  west,  and  who  is 
said  to  receive  here  a  salary  two-thirds 
as  large  as  that  of  President  Wilson.  All 
of  these  men  are  well  paid.  They  are  em- 
ployed on  contracts  of  two  years,  and  it 
costs  $300  or  more  to  pay  their  traveling 
expenses  from  the  United  States  to  the 
mines. 

Many  of  the  foreign  employes  have  their 
wives  and  families  with  them,  and  so  far 
I  have  not  met  a  man  or  woman  who  is 
not  pleased  with  his  or  her  lot.  The 
company  does  everything  it  can  to  make 
life  agreeable,  and  the  people  live  almost 
as  well  as  at  home. 

Maintain  Modern  Hotels 

In  the  first  place,  both  the  smelter  and 
the  mines  have  hotels  built  of  stone,  with 
bathrooms  and  all  modern  conveniences, 
put  up  for  the  employes  who  are  bachel- 
ors. They  get  room  and  board  for  $25 
per  month.  The  married  employes  have 
comfortable  stone  cottages,  and  they  can 
buy  their  foreign  supplies  at  the  com: 
pany  store.  At  both  La  Fundicion  and 
Cerro  de  Pasco  there  are  clubhouses, 
with  libraries  and  reading  rooms  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  magazines  and  pa- 
pers and  also  bowling  alleys,  billiard  halls 
and  rooms  for  entertainments  and  dances. 
They  have  tennis  courts,  where  they  play 
matches,  and  base  ball  grounds,  where 
the  smelter  employes  sometimes  - contest 
with  those  of  the  mines  on  the  diamond. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  pony  riding 
into  the  country  and  excursions  to  the 
tropical  valleys.  The  foreign  settlement 
has  a  creditable  monthly  magazine,  the 
Inca  Chronicle,  edited  by  A.  E.  Swanson, 
which  has  the  distinction  of  being  pub- 
lished nearer  heaven  than  any  other 
periodical  on  earth.  It  has  also  a  hos- 
pital with  expert  physicians  and  trained 
nurses,  and  when  the  men  are  sick  they 
are  well  cared  for  or  are  sent  "down  the 
hill."  The  words  "down  the  hill"  and 
"up  the  hill"  mean  to  and  from  the  sea 
coast.  The  distance  is  about  300  miles  by 
railway,  an*  the  hill  from  which  they 
drop  or  ascend  is  above  the  top  of 
Pike's  Peak. 

Acclimated  Foreigners  Healthy 

Most  of  the  Americans  and  other  for- 
eigners who  live  here  in  the  Andes  tell 
me  they  are  healthy,  and  that  this  is  so 
of  men,  women  and  children.  There  are, 
however,  some  who  come  who  cannot 
stand  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and  many 
are  afflicted  with  pneumonia  and  have  to 
be  sent  back  posthaste  on  special  trains. 
I  know  of  employes  who  have  com*  up 
three  or  four  different  times,  and,  going 
down  sick,  have  at  last  had  to  give  up 
in  despair. 

As  to  soroche,  or  the  mountain  sickness, 
that  seems  to  attack  everyone  when  he 
first  reaches  an  altitude  of  two  miles  or 
more  above  the  sea.  Every  foreigner  I 
have  met  has  been  more  or  less  afflicted 
with  it.  It  usually  comes  the  first  day 
after  his  arrival,  and  may  last  two  or 
three  days  or  two  weeks.  Those  who 
have  weak  hearts  are  likely  to  drop  in- 
sensible, and  it  sometimes  causes  death. 
As  a  rule  most  people  get  over  it,  al- 
though it  will  return  at  any  overexertion 
or  imprudence,  and  that  after  months  of 
freedom  and  health. 

.  The  first  symptoms  of  this  illness  are 
Pains  in  the   head    and    nausea.  Then 


comes  vertigo,  dimness  or  sight  and  hear 
ing.  Fainting  fits  may  follow,  and  the 
blood  may  flow  from  your  eyes,  nose  and 
lips.  Those  who  have  weak  lungs  are 
liable  to  hemorrhages,  and  *nany  tell  mo 
they  have  a  pain  at  the  heart.  I  had 
my  first  atack  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
I  stayed  over  night  at  the  Casapalca 
smelter,  which  is  less  than  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  I  thought  I  was  safe  at 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  although  it  is  200  feet 
higher,  but  the  morning  after  my  arrival, 
after  a  sleepless  night,  I  felt  as  though 
the  top  of  my  head  was  being  pried  off 
with  a  crowbar,  while  a  steam  engine 
was  running  away  inside  my  brain. 
When  I  tried  to  get  up  I  almost  fainted, 
but  I  persevered,  and  that  afternoon  I 
was  able  to  go  about  by  resting  every 
few  steps.  As  it  is  now,  my  boots  are 
heavy  and  my  five-pound  camera  weighs 
a  ton.  In  riding  my  mule  over  the  moun- 
tains this  afternoon  I  made  him  go  on 
the  walk,  and  when  he  once  started  to 
gallop  my  heart  seemed  to  be  hitting  the 
crown  of  my  head. 

The  soroche  attacks  different  persons 
in  different  ways.  My  stenographer  had 
a  slight  attack  when  we  reached  The 
smelter,  but  this  soon  passed  off  and  he 
thought  he  was  proof  against  further 
trouble.  He  walked  six  miles  chat  day 
and  then  spent  an  hour  in  the  club 
bowling  alleys.  At  the  same  time  he  ate 
like  a  Virginia  razor-back  hog,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  has  now  a  beautiful 
case  of  soroche.  He  is  the  color  of  Cana- 
dian cheese,  he  does  not  take  three  steps 
without  resting  and  he  loathes  all  man- 
ner of  meat.  A  man  named  Cutler,  who 
came  with  me  says  that  his  head  be- 
gan to  ache  during  the  night,  and  his 
pulse  jumped  to  120.  The  soroche  af- 
fected his  feet  and  they  kept  rising  and 
falling  under  the  bed  clothes.  A  young 
mining  engineer  who  came  here  last 
week  to  take  charge  of  the  big  Morom- 
ocha  copper  property  was  met  at  the 
depot  with  horses  and  he  galloped  about 
a  mile  to  the  mines.  This  sent  bis  pulse 
to  120  and  he  was  kept  in  bed  for  a  week. 
Growing  no  better,  he  went  down  to 
Lima  to  spend  a  while  on  the  coast.  On 
his  way  back  he  will  stop  at  Matucana 
at  the  8.000-foot  level,  and  then  take  easy 
stages  higher  up  to  the  mines. 

Cause  of  Soroche 

I  have  talked  with  the  doctors  here  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  soroche.  They  say 
it  comes  from  the  rarity  of  the  air  and 
the  lack  of  oxygen  in  the  amount  of  air 
taken  in  by  your  ordinary  working  ma- 
chinery. The  system  has  been  accustomed 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  oxygen  with 
each  breath.  You  breathe  just  as  fast 
here  as  at  the  coast,  but  you  get  less 
oxygen,  and  as  a  result  your  blood  be- 
comes impure  and  there  is  a  loading  up 
of  refuse  here  and  there  throughout  the 
body,  causing  auto-intoxication.  This 
goes  on  until  finally  you  have  the  sor- 
oche. If  it  is  in  your  head  you  have 
headche,  if  in  tjie  stomach  nausea,  and 
if  in  the  bowels  you  have  diarrhea.  The 
pressure  is  very  much  less  here  than  at 
the  seacoasfc  At  Lima  it  is  about  fif- 
teen pounds  to  the  square  inch  and  here 
it  is  less  than  nine  pounds.  It  is  so  light 
that  it  effects  everything.  It  takes  six 
minutes  to  soft-boil  an  egg,  and  you  may 
boil  beans  all  day  and  not  have  them 
cooked  through. 

(Copyrighted.  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Go  to  Town 

or  anywhere.anytime— 
independent  of  horses, 
trains  or  trolley.  Have 
at  your  command  a 
dependable,  untiring, 
swift,  silent  steed. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 

Model  H-14  Price  $150. 

The  ideal  motorcycle  for  conservative 
riders.    Easy  to  drive  as  a  horse,  but 
with  four  times  the  power.  Thousands  in 
use.  Costs  practically  nothing  to  main- 
tain.   Imported  magneto  and  luxurious 
equipment.  Pope  Quality— standard  since 
1877.    The  Pope  guarantee  protects  you. 
See  the  Pope  line  for  1914 — Motorcycles 
5  Models       Bicycles  —  50  Models 
Write  for  catalogs 

THE  POPE  MFG.  CO. 
24  Cycle  St..  Westf ield,  Mass. 


Perfection  Oil  for  Incubators 


is  the  best.  It  burns 
clean  and  evenly — no 
chance  of  smoke  or 
soot.  It  makes  steady 
burning  certain.  It's 
the  incubator  oil  with- 
out a  risk.  It's  clean 
tank  wagon  oil,  not 
barrel  oil. 

Dealers  everywhere. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(NEBRASKA! 


OaMAJhLrV 


STOP  FIGHTING  VERMIN 
SAVE  THE  CHICKS 

Tho  safety  brood  and  colony 
house  is  proof  against  lice, 
mites  and  dangerous  pests. 

SANITO  EOASD 

forms  the  walls -  the  new 
product  for  poultry  Iimusi-s. 
Write  now  for  cin-ular  E~ 
tells  you  all  about  it. 

Poultry  Appliance  &  Supply  Co.,  9  S.  Clinton  St.  .Chicago.  Ill, 


Per  Roll 

108  Sq.  Ft, 


Ready  Roofing  feffiS 

Lowest  price  ever  made  on  ready  roofing  of  this 
weight  and  quality.  This  is  the  famous  Ajax  Brand 
made  from  best  long  fibre  felt,  densely  saturated  with 
asphalt.  Storm  proof,  absolutely  water-tight,  fire 
resistant.  Each  roll  contains  three  to  five  pieces — 
108  square  feet  in  all.  Quality  guaranteed. 

FREIGHT  PREPAID  PRICES  , 

Including  necessary  cement  and  caps:  108  sq.  ft.  lply, 
85c;  2  ply,  $1.00;  3  ply,  $1.15;  shipped  freight  prepaid  to 
any  point  in  the  U.  S.  east  of  Kansas  and  north  of 
Ohio  River  provided  order  calls  for  at  least  three 
rolls.  Never  before  have  you  been  able  to  participate 
in  such  a  sensational,  price-smashing,  money-saving 
gp+  ■       ■  Wonderful  chance  for  you 

^fcl^^^^^SSJl  to  supply  all  your  roofing 
*«f       yGr*  \&  I  %m  I  needs.  We  positively  save 

Roofing  Sale 

Corrugated  steel  roofing  as  lowaslKcpersq.  ft.  New 
heavy  Galvanized  Roofing,  Siding,  Ceiling, Z% esq.  ft. 

CAPITAL  NOW  $10,000,000 

Our  buying  power  is  gigantic.  We  buy  raw  ma- 
terials in  enormous  quantities  and  make  most  of  our 
roofing;  also  buy  up  entire  stocks  at  receivers*  and 
sheriffs'  sales.   Write  today  for 

Big  Assortment  of  Free  Samples 

and  compare  our  aalities  and  prices  with  others. 
Then  you'll  realize  the  tremendous  saving  by  sending 
us  your  order.  You  can't  afford  to  buy  any  kind  of 
roofing  until  you  get  these  free  samples  and  a  copy  of 

Our  Free  Roofing  Book 

Most  valuable  and  reliable  roofing  guide  ever  pub- 
lished. Tells  you  what  kind  of  roofing  is  best  to  use 
for  different  buildings,  how  to  estimate  cost,  etc. 
Write  for  this  free  book  and  free  samples  today  sure* 
HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Dept.  DB  33 
35th  &  Iron  Sts.         Chicago,  UK  


FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 

An  1  eav-  825.  to  ,45.  on  (he  beat  manure  aprea4er 
)  made.    Quit  paying  to  ■  I  r   -       and  "Com- 

W  bines"  and  buy  direct! — THE  GALLOWAV  WAY. 
Get  my  New  1'j14  illustrated  cataU;  showing  my  n!s« 
Styles  and  eizea  of  wagon  b?i  attachment  Ipmdaci 
and  oomplete  machines  at  my  new  low,  factory  priote., 
I've  got  just  the  spreader  you  want.    Low  down,  (it;h* 
draft,  two  horse.  lare -  capacity  machines.    All  guar- 
anteed. 30  days  Free  Trial.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied, 

GetMyNew  1914  SPECIAL  OFFER 

tVrite  me  right  now!  My  new  offer  will  help  you  to  get  i 
spreader  partly  or  entirely  without  cost  to  you 
end.     Just  a  straight  business  proposition. 


"ai  ^fWrfmff\ 


.REE  copy. 

"A  Streak  of  Gold"  Worth  m.nj  dol- 
lars  to  any  man  who  follows  its  oommon  6en9o  sug- 
gestions. T.Ua  How  to  Cars  for  the  Manure,  How  to 
Produce  It.  How  to  Cash  It  In.  Get  ray  now  Catalog 
and  Special  Offer. 

Just  address.    Wm.  Galloway,  Frest. 

Win.  Galloway  Co.,  Sta.  26-'  Waterloo.  Il 
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By  the  Bushel  or  Carload 

Our  corn  will  do  well  any  place 
where  corn  grows.  Leading  Varie- 
ties, also  Field,  garden  and  flower 
seeds.  Catalogue  and  samples 
Free. 

AYE  BROTHERS, 

BLAIR,  NEBRASKA. 
Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


National  Rotary  Harrow  for  Plows. 

Perfect  seed  bed 
in  one  operation. 
Moisture  con- 
served. Sold  di- 
rect to  farmer. 
Price  only  $9.00. 

Purchase  price  refund- 
ed if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  circular  F. 

National  Harrow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  HI. 


jOLO  KIN 6 


NO  SUBSTITUTE 

when  you  buy  my  patented  sur- 
face and  deep  cultivator  shovels. 
Will  save  you  hoys,  horses  and 
corn  roots.  One  acre  increase 
pays  for  a  set.  Scours  where 
others  won't.  Marketed  7  years. 
Booklet  free,  and  please  show 
your  dealer. 

CHAS.  BURMEISTER,  Sutherland,  la. 


LtimpJawCured  j^^E&J1?, 

Adams'  Rapid  Lump  Jaw  Cure 

Easy  method.  No  scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  valuahle  Free  booklet  on  antmaldiseases. 
11.  0.  ADAMS  JU'Q.  CO.,  Dept.  2,    Alsuna,  low» 


Stronger  Gates 


Solid  steel  bars  instead 
of  woven  wire.  Double 
automatic  latch  locks 
gate.  The  whole  gate 
raises  over  snow  banks. 
Also  manufacture  steel 
Farm  Fence  Posts. 


J  30  Days  Trial 
C.  L.  Oracle,  40  Main  St.,  Iowa  Tails,  la. 


KEEPS  FENCE  POSTS 
FROM  ROTTING 

.Yellow  locust  and  red  cedar  posts  | 
>^fl*are  now  too  scarce  for  fencing- 
Pine,  chestnut,  willow — any  kind  of  I 
wood  will  last  twice  as  long  If  treated 

with  REGISTERED  | 

AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

Guaranteed  to  pre»er,eall  wood  In  orabove  ground. 
One  gallon  covers  300  sq.  ft.   Freight  prepaid. 
Carbolineum  Wood  Pi.S8rvlngCo.,D»pt.12SMilwaukee,Wlt.  j 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  in  September,  sure  groi»» 
ling,  big  yielding,  Reld's  Yellow 
I  Dent,    Johnson    County  White, 
Learning,  Improved  Silvermine, 
and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  which 
We  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  for  the  free  corn  book 
I  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc 
McGREER  BROS.,  COBURQ.  SOW--'. 


}»•«" 
styles  lor.  ever* 
-~   purpose,  all  DoubU  oal 
nixed.  13c  per  rod  up.  N<-« 
■^■^ Bargain  Catalog  and  S.-ur.ple  to  test, 
'ALL  FREE.    M-il  postal  NOW.  to 
;  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
p,t>  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


April  4,  1914 


"Literally  a  Sheet  of  Flexible  Stone" 

Perfect  Protection  for  All  Buildings — 
in  All  Climates — Under  All  Conditions 

The  hottest  weather  can  not  cause  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  to  dry  out  or 
melt.    The  coldest  weather  can  not  crack  it.    Gases,  chemical  fumes  or  salt  air 
can  not  injure  it.    And  it  gives  perfect  protection  against  fire. 

In  a  word,  being  mineral  through  and  through,  it  is  practically  indestruct- 
ible.   There  isn't  a  particle  of  perishable  material  in 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING 

It  is  composed  of  Asbestos  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  Asbestos  is  a 
rock,  and  therefore  everlasting.  And  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  has  withstood 
the  terrific  duties  of  street  paving  for  over  forty  years. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  lower  in  first  cost  than  shingles,  tin  or  slate — 
and  cheaper  than  all  other  roofings  when  cost-per-year  is  considered.  Tin, 
iron  and  most  prepared  roofings  have  to  be  coated  or  graveled  every  few 
years.  As  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  contains  nothing  to  rot,  rust  or  otherwise 
deteriorate,  it  never  needs  a  single  cent's  worth  of  coating  or  other  protec- 
tion.   Its  first  cost  is  the  only  cost. 

Comes  in  rolls  and  flat  sheets,  easy  to  lay.  Also  furnished  in  built-up  form. 
J-M  Roofing  Cleats,  packed  in  each  roll,  make  absolutely  water-tight  laps,  and 
give  the  entire  roof  an  unbroken,  handsome  white  surface.    Sold  direct  if  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you.   Write  today  for  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Reck 
and  Book  No.  3085 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Albany  Chicago 

Baltimore  Cincinnati 

Boston  Cleveland 

Buffalo  Dallas 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles 


ASBESTOS 


Louisville  N«w  York     6t.  tools 

Milwaukee  Omaha  San  Francisco 

Minneapolis  Philadelphia  Seattle 

New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse 


THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-M  ANVTLLE  CO., 'LIMITED 
Toronto   Montreal   Winnipeg  Vancouver 
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You  lose  $1.00  on  every, 
six  sheep  you  shear  in  the  old  i 
way.  The  Stewart  gets  a  length  i 
and  quality  of  wool  that  brings  the  J 
highest  price.   Extra  profits  soon  pay  for  \ 
it.   The  Stewart  has  ball  bearings  in 
every  part  where  friction  or  wear  occurs. 
Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the  , 
latest  improved  Stewart  pattern.  Its  price 
complete,  including  4  combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celebrated  Stewart  quality  is  $11.50. 


STEWART  S  No.9b^nG 
SHEARING  MACHINE 


gets  all  the  wool  and  takes  it  off  quickly  and  smoothly  in A 
one  unbroken  blanket.  To  shear  with  the  Stewart  Ma-  V 
chine  seems  like  play  to  those  who  have  laboreu  with  hand 
shears  in  the  old.  hard,  sweaty  way.  You  don't  have  the 
same  swollen  aching  wrists.   You  don't  scar  and  disfig- 
ure your  sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the  wool 
with  second  cuts  like  you  used  to  do.   Bet  one  from  your 
dealer,  or  send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for 
balance.   Money  back  if  you  are  not  well  pleased. 


Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

For  Horses,  Mules  and  Cows 

It  pays  to  clip  horses  and 
males  m  the  spring 
—they  look  and  feel 
better,    do  more 
work,    rest  better 
t  and  get  more  good 
i  from   their  feed. 
^Clipping  the  flanks 
\  and  udders  of  cows 
\  prevents  the  drop- 
lping  of  filth  into 
Imilk.The  Stewart 
\can  be  used  for 
t  clipping  horses, 
l  mules    and  cows 
.without change. It's  tfk 
l  the  easiest  to  turn,  \ 
|  does    the     fastest  t 
work,  stays  sharp  01 
f  longer  and   is  the 
|  most  durable.  Cet 
one    from  your 
dealer,  or  send 
"  a  $2.00   and  we 
willshipC.O.D. 
PRICE  for  the  bal 


f  50  ance.  Money 
'  "w  back  if  not 
well  pleased. 


Write  for  FREE  catalogue  showing  most 
complete  line  of  Sheep  Shearing  and  Horse 
Clipping  Machines  in  the  world. 


iey  -  < 
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CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 


<t  T,n   Pnlle  Ave.. 


CH'CACO.  ILL. 


20  Pkts.  Northern  Grown  Seeds  |Qe 


OLDS'   SEEDS  arc  planted 
ful  Rardencra.    To  advertise  our  seeds  we 

lettuce  Good  all  the  year  round 

cabbage  Best  early  variety 

carrot  The  general  favorite. 

BEET  Olds'  best  first  early. 

onion,.  . .  .The  best  Red  Wctlicrslleld. 

parsnip  The  smoothest  and  best. 

WATERMELON,  ..The  leading  melon. 
parsley,.  .  Just  right  for  seasoning. 
MUSKMELON, .  Cnl.-llesh  Ilofky  1'orU. 
CUCUMBER. .Olds'  Kx.  Ky. White  Hpluc. 

OLDS'  CATALOCUE,  BO  68-pag 
Potatoes,  Field  and  Cardcn  Seeds.  Kaslest 

L.  L.OLDSSEEDCO 


year  by  thousands  of  the  most  success- 
will  mall  the  20  packets  named  below  for  10c. 

PUMPKIN  The  best  for  pies. 

radish  Early,  tender  and  crisp. 

spinach,  Olds'  Long  Season. 

tomato,  Olds'  best  extra  early. 

turnip,  A  favorite  table  variety. 

COSMOS  Olds'  largest  flowering. 

dianthus  nest  double  pinks. 

MIGNONETTE,  .Best  and  finest  strain. 

POPPY,  Splendid  double  mixed. 

ZINNIAS,.  .Olds'  Superb  Double  Mixed, 
book,  tells  the  truth.  Best  varieties 
catalogue  to  order  from.    Mailed  FREE. 

Drawer 
V 


Madison,  Wis. 


Fire^dried,  Racked  SEED  CORN  fewisfced 
before  tlic  frost,  dried  on  independent  ear 
seed  nicks  with  air  and  Steam  heat.  Sine 
to  «row  because  tfenn  is  preserved.  Also 
''lover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  (Jardcn  Seeds.  Write  for 
Catalogue;  it  is  free  and  vou  should  have  it.  Address, 


SEEDS 


FRED  ECHTENKAMP,  Box  H,  Arlington,  Neb. 

1 —   ,  ■ 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  ie  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Paris  Green  for  OaWbage  Worms 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the1  substation  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  at  North  Platte,  question- 
ing a  statement  recently  made.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

Tn  your  issue  of  March  14,  page  21,  I 
notice  that  "G.  L."  writes  an  inquiry 
about  using  paris  green,  one  pound  to  ten 
gallons  of  water  for  cabbage  and  cucum- 
bers. Is  not  this  an  error  in  print?  I 
have  always  considered  one  ounce  of 
paris  gre^n  sufficient  for  cabbage  wotiu. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  your  attention 
should  be  called  to  this,  as  it  might  possi- 
bly be  misleading  to  those  intending  to 
spray  for  cabbage  worm. 

We  did  not  recommend  spray  in;.; 
cucumbers  with  this  spray.  The 
question  asked  was  in  reference  to 
two  short  paragraphs  run  in  our  is- 
sue of  February  21,  recommending 
dusting  cucumbers  with  paris  green 
and  spraying  cabbage  with  a  one- 
pound  to  ten-gallon  spray  of  the 
same.  This  was  not  a  misprint.  In 
support  of  this  solution  would  quote 
from  Bulletin  No.  2  3  of  the  Minne- 
sota Farmers'  Library  in  relation  to 
cabbage  worm:  "Spray  with  paris 
green,  five  pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water;  add  enough  soap  to  make 
liquid  spread  evenly  all  over  leaf. 
The  spraying  may  be  done  up  to 
within  a  week  of  gathering.  Do  not 
use  paris  green  as  strong  as  this  for 
other  plants." 


Single  Tax  Unfair 

I.  J.,  Missouri:  I  notice  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  of  March  14  an 
article  headed,  "Single  Tax  and  Land 
Owners."  I  would  like  the  writer  to  in- 
form me  why  taxes  on  land  would  not 
be  higher  under  the  single  tax  system. 
It  is  an  evident  fact  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tax  to  be  paid,  and  if  It 
is  taken  off  of  all  personal  property  it 
is  sure  "to  be  put  on  real  estate.  So  the 
man  with  the  land  would  have  to  pay  all 
the  taxes,  and  the  man  with  money  and 
other  personal  property  would  sit  back 
and  pay  nothing  and  get  just  as  much 
benefit  from  the  revenue  as  anybody. 

As  to  making  cheaper  interest,  I  can- 
not figure  out  where  it  would  have  a 
tiling  to  do  with  that.  Even  if  it  did, 
there  is  a  majority  of  the  farmers  that 
do  not  have  to  borrow  money. 

■Now  I  want  to  "tell  just  what  I  think 
abcut  it.  It  is  a  scheme  gotten  up  by 
parties  that  own  money  and  other  per- 
sonal property  and  want  to  get  out  of 
paying  any  tax  and  put  the  farmer's  nose 
a  little  tighter  to  the  grindstone.  Now, 
brother  farmers,  beware  of  any  such 
stuff.  The  single  tax  proposition  is  one 
of  the  most  unfair  propositions  1  ever 
heard  of.  I  believe  in  equal  rights.  L.ot 
everyone  pay  taxes  on  what  he  has— real 
Dr  personal  property,  just  the  sumo.  It 
would  be  just  as  fair  to  tax  the  personal 
property  and  leave  out  the  land  as  it 
would  the  other  way.  But  the  farmers 
never  have  asked  that  and  never  will. 
They  want  to  tote  fair.  I  live  in  Web- 
ster county,  and  there  was  not  a  farmer, 
nor  very  many  others,  that  voted  for  the 
Bingle  tax  here  last  election.  Nor  will 
tl.oy  the  MS*  time  you  hear  from  them. 

Barren  Com 

D.  J.  B.,  Utah:  1  have  a  cow  that  has 
been  to  throe  different  bulls,  and  to  one 
df  them  several  times,  without  results. 
She  is  in  hent  much  inure  often  than  is 
natural.   Is  there  nny  remedy  so  she  cun 


get  with  calf?  She  is  past  12  years  old 
and  a  fine  1  twelve-pound-a-week  butter 

cow. 

Answer — It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  causes  your  cow  not  to  breed. 
There  are  many  derangements  of  the 
organs  that  might  have  produced  her 
present  condition.  If  ym  have  » 
veterinarian  of  experience  in  your  lo- 
cality he  might  be  able  to  suggest 
some  treatment,  after  seeing  the  cow 
and  learning  of  her  past  condition. 
It  is,  however,  a  difficult  matter  to 
find  an  effective  and  satisfactory 
treatment  in  such  cases.  The  fat- 
tening of  the  cow  for  market  is  usu- 
ally the  cheapest  and  best  way  out 
of  it.  A  large  percentage  of  «ld 
cows  become  barren.  It  is  a  fortu> 
nate  thing  that  the  fat  cow  and  can- 
ner  cow  market  stands  ready  to  re- 
lieve us  when  they  become  a  nuis- 
ance in  the  herd. 


All  Farmers  Not  Alike 

H.  C.  M.,  iNeb. :  In  reply  to  the  hired 
man's  article  of  March  21  stating  that 
the  farmer  ought  to  use  better  judgment 
in  selecting  hired  men,  I  claim  there  is 
not  much  selecting  to  do  when  it  comes 
to  hiring  men,  because  good  men  ane 
scarce  and  the  good  man  has  a  job  all 
the  year  around.  I  have  hired  men  now 
for  twelve  years  and  have  had  some 
good  men  and  more  poor  ones.  I  have 
had  men  work  for  me  two  and  three 
years  at  one  time,  and  when  they  got 
through  it  was  not  .because  I  was  putting 
more  work  on  them  than  they  could  do, 
but  because  they  were  ready  to  start  out 
for  themselves.  I  have  treated  men 
better  than  myself  and  family  and  then 
had  them  unit  after  working  a  week  or 
month  without  any  cause  at  all,  and  just 
when  I  needed  them:  most. 

Now  I  differ  with  the  hired  man's  ar-! 
tide  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer! 
of  March  21,  where  he  says  that  fairness! 
are  atl  alike  in  their  treatment  of  hired! 
men.  I  say  they  are  not  all  alike.  II 
think  if  he  would  take  notice  he  would,! 
find  as  much  difference  in  farmers  as  in! 
hired  men  or  any  other  class  of  men. 

When  he  speaks  of  doing  odd  jobs  on] 
Sunday.  1  claim  a  hired  man  is  entitled! 
to  Sunday  the  same  as  others.  I  think! 
he  was  referring  to  the  article  in  the! 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  of  March  7,1 
where  it  read  that  the  hired  man  wouWl 
leave  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  wouldl 
not  return  until  Monday  morning.  Now,! 
that  was  a  misprint;  it  should  have  read* 
Saturday  afternoon.  I  don't  mean  toi 
say  that  a  hired  man  is  supposed  to  doj 
jobs  on  Sunday,  but  I  do  think  he  oughtjl 
to  help  with  the  chores  every  other  Sun-| 
day,  because  the  farmer  ought  to  havejl 
a  Sunday  as  well  as  the  hired  man,  and! 
the  hired  man  expects  his  board  on! 
Sunday  the  same  as  on  Monday.  From! 
the  way  th's  man  speaks  in  the  issue  nfl 
March  21,  I  think  he  is  a  pretty  good! 
man,  and  the  farmer  loaded  too  marty'l 
extra  jobs  on  him,  if  they  were  regulara 
jobs:  but  if  this  hired  man  thinks  anF 
farmers  are  alike,  he  is  mistaken. 

As  a  rule  the  hired  man  is  the  most, 
independent  of  all  men.  He  sets  hlsl 
own  wages  and  tells  the  farmer  what 
he  will  do  and  what  he  won't  do.  Now; 
I  don't  say  they  are  all  that  way.  batl 
most  of  them  are  that  way.  I  this* 
Mr.  A.  M.  T.'s  proposition  is  all  right 
for  most  of  us  that  try  to  farm  too  much 
land,  but  If  very  many  of  us  went  into 
the  dairy  business  we  would  put  the 
price  of  butter  and  cream  down  so  there 
would  not  he  much  In  it.  because  it  Is 
low  enough  now— too  low  for  the  price  ol 
cows  and  feed.  1  have  kept  stock  of  my 
own,  and  sonic  of  my  neighbors  th«(l 
are  milking  from  ten  to  twenty  cows  all 
claim  that  there  has  been  no  profit  in 
!t    this   winter   at   all,    especially  those 
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t  at  made  butter.  Those  that  haul  their 
milk  to  the  creamery  are  a  little  better 
off  than  thos©  that  do  not.  When  a  milch 
cow  is  worth  around  $100  and  feed  and 
labor  as  high  as  they  are  now,  and  but- 
ter IS  and  20  cents  at  the  country  stores, 
and  milk  $1.30  per  hundred,  which  is  all 
we  can  get  this  winter,  why.  in  that 
kind  of  business  there  is  a  good  chance 
to  lose  money.  Of  course,  you  can  get 
your  place  in  better  shape  by  keeping 
more  cattle,  for  that  is  what  all  these 
farms  need  that  have  been  grained  to 
death. 

The  different  articles  appearing  in  the 
Readers'  Exchange  from  farmers  are  in- 
teresting to  me,  and  many  are  profita- 
ble to  farmers  that  will  take  notice,  and 
I  thank  you. 

Note — The  subject  of  marketing 
farm  products  in  an  economical  man- 
ner is,  it  seems  to  us,  far  more  im- 
portant at  the  present  time  than  that 
of  raising  more  and  better  crops  and 
improving  our  live  stock.  Our  cor- 
respondent says  they  cannot  get  over 
18  and  20  cents  for  butter.  The  con- 
sumer has  been  paying  from  30  to 
40  cents  for  butter  all  winter.  It 
certainly  wtould  be  profitable  if 
someone  would  take  notice  and  think 
out  and  put  into  practice  a  way 
whereby  the  producer  might  get  a 
fair  price  for  his  products.  The  real 
incentive  to  increased  production  is 
what  the  producer  can  get  for  his 
products.  Farmers  have  too  often 
made  the  mistake  of  looking  to  leg- 
islation for  relief.  What  is  needed 
is  practical  co-operation  and  the  use 
of  business  methods.  Investigation 
shows  that  only  46  cents  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  ever  reaches  the  pro- 
ducer. It  is  time  for  the  farmer  to 
study  how  he  can  get  his  products 
to  the  consumer  without  paying  trib- 
ute to  unnecessary  middlemen. 


Clearing  Timber  Land 

H.  S.  B.(  Nebraska:  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  I  cleared  up  seven  acres  of  stump 
land  on  my  farm  that  I  considered  of 
not  much  value.  We  had  cut  the  timber 
all  off,  leaving  the  stumps  about  twen- 
ty-four inches  high.  We  burned  the 
brush  and  then  went  in  with  a  puller. 
I  ordered  the  next  to  the  largest  puller 
I  could  get,  as  there  were  some  large 
stumps,  as  well  as  a  number  of  small 
ones.  It  took  us  six  weeks  in  all,  from 
trees  to  stove  wood.  Then,  last  year  I 
planted  the  land  to  corn,  and  it  grew 
feast  until  it  began  to  tassel,  when  the 
hot  weather  caught  us.  I  got  some 
corn,  but  not  very  much. 

There  are  four  or  five  different  sizes 
of  pullers.  I  used  mine  on  stumps  from 
four  to  twenty-four  inches  across  on 
the  ground.  I  used  it  single  power  on 
the  small  stumps  and  double  power  on 
eight  or  ten-inch  ones  and  triple  power 
on  the  large  stumps.  It  pulled  every 
stump  I  put  the  cables  on.  I  used  a 
1.000-pound  team  and  it  was  easy  for 
the  team.  I  used  it  on  oak,  ash,  walnut 
and  elm,  and  the  oak  pulled  hardest  be- 
cause they  have  a  tap  root  that  goes 
straight  down  in  the  ground.  I  remem- 
ber one  oak  stump  I  pulled  had  a  tap 
root  nine  feet  long.  We  could  work  on 
side  hills  or  anywhere.  The  machine  I 
had  was  sold  on  a  three-year  guarantee, 
the  seller  agreeing  to  pay  all  breakage 
except  the  cables,  providing  you  go  ac- 
cording to  directions  sent  you.  I  consid- 
ered the  land  with  stumps  worth  noth- 
ing, and  today  it  is  the  best  land  1  have. 

Asked  of  Our  Readers 
C.  U.,  Nebraska:  I  like  your  paper 
better  every  issue.  It  has  more  inter- 
esting points  than  any  others,  especially 
your  Readers'  Exchange.  It  would 
please  me  if  you  could  find  space  in  your 
good  paper  to  print  these  questions: 
Does  cement  crack  on  the  sides  of  a  pit 
silo?  Would  like  to  hear  from  some 
subscribers  that  have  a  silo  in  or  on 
the  ground  through  your  paper.  How 
can  a  person  tell  a  cow  has  tuberculosis 
without  having  a  veterinarian  test  her? 
What  does  it  cost  to  have  a  cow  tested? 
Do  you  know  of  a  remedy  that  might 
help  a  horse  that  has  the  heaves?   He  is 


11  years  old  ana  weighs  960  pounds. 
Have  tried  several  different  remedies, 
but  they  don't  cure  him.  He  coughs 
after  a  drive.  I  am  feeding  bright  corn 
fodder  and  oats.  Oil  of  tar  seems  to  help 
the  cough,  but  wouldn't  cure  the  side 
movements  of  the  stomach  that  goes  up 
i  and  down. 

Note — We  have  answered  these 
questions  at  one  time  or  another 
in  our  columns,  but,  like  the  writer, 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the 
readers  on  these  questions.  Veteri- 
narians' prices  differ  in  different  lo- 
calities. What  is  your  experience? 
Some  farmers  test  their  own  cattle, 
but  in  making  the  test  a  temperature 
chart  must  be  kept  and  certificates 
permitting  interstate  shipment  must 
be  signed'  by  a  qualified  veterinarian. 

Stick  to  One  Variety 

L.  F.,  Missouri:  I  wish  to  write  you 
some  of  my  observations  on  poultry 
raising.  I  notice  one  great  drawback  to 
so  many  farmers  is  that  they  attempt 
to  raise  .two  or  three  or  possibly  half  a 
dozen  different  varieties  of  poultry  at 
once.  You  will  notice  in  passing  farms 
that  you  will  often  see  turkeys,  geese, 
chickens  and  possibly  ducks.  There  is 
no  farmer  or  his  family  that  can  give 
all  these  varieties  proper  attention  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  make  very  little  profit,  if  any,  to 
their  owner. 

I  have  raised  chickens  for  several 
years,  but  I  never  made  any  money  at 
the  business  until  I  sold  off  all  my 
scrub  stock  and  got  some  pure-bred 
Brown  Leghorn  chickens,  and  the  more 
and  better  attention  I  give  them  the 
greater  are  my  profits,  which  for  the 
last  year  have  amounted  to  300  per  cent. 
I  personally  prefer  the  Brown  Leghorn 
to  all  others,  although  the  white  is 
more  frequently  found  on  successful 
poultry  farms,  but  where  there  is  tim- 
ber they  fall  too  easy  a  prey  to  foxes, 
skunks  and  small  animals  like  that  to 
be  profitable  to  raise. 

But  the  best  and  finest  chickens  will 
not  give  satisfaction  unless  the  keeper 
gives  them  the  very  best  of  attention 
If  he  does  not,  he  might  as  well  keep 
mongrel  stock.  By  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  leading  thought  of  the  most 
successful  poultrymen,  through  the  best 
farm  papers  and  the  various  experiment 
stations  and  the  United  States  depart- 
ment, much  can  be  learned. 
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Calf  Crop  of  Vital  Importance 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE) 
ment  in  cattle,  in  breed  and  in  quality 
must  commence  with  the  calf.  The  feeder 
who  takes  into  his  feed  lots  the  imma- 
ture steer  is  interested  in  his  ancestors, 
for  through  his  lineage  he  has  some  as- 
surance of  his  development  into  a  profit- 
able beef.  The  commission  man,  through 
whose  hands  he  passes  on  his  way  to  the 
packer,  is  interested,  because  he  has  a 
pride  and  ambition  to  sell  his  consign- 
ments at  top  prices,  ai\d  he  looks  for 
these  from  the  well  bred,  thrifty  calves  of 
good  parentage.  The  packer  is  interested 
because  a  good  beef  carcass  is  always  in 
demand  at  a  price  that  needs  no  recom- 
mendation. The  man  at  the  retail  coun- 
ter is  interested  because  he  delights  in  a 
quality  of  meat  that  needs  no  apology  or 
excuse  for  its  appearance. 

The  calf  crop  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
cattle  and  beef  situation.  The  extent  of 
the  calf  crop  determines  the  supply  of 
cattle:  the  quality  of  the  calf  crop  de- 
termines the  character  of  beef  supply  it 
is  possible  to  produce.  The  importance 
of  the  calf  crop  plainly  demands  a  better 
system  of  general  conditions  than  now 
exists  in  the  common  breeding  herds.  The 
percentage  of  increase  can  be  raised  a 
fourth  to  a  third  and  a  much  higher 
standard  obtained  for  the  cattle  quality 
of  the  country. 

The  present  prospects  for  a  successful 
crop  of  calves  for  1914  could  scarcely  be 
more  encouraging  over  a  very  large  dis- 
trict of  the  cattle-producing  country.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  open  winter,  the, 
lack  of  storm  and  severe  cold  and  gen- 
eral conditions  of  an  abundance  of  feed 
to  keep  the  cow  stock  in  a  thrifty  and 
healthy  condition,  but  spring  storms  of 
rain  and  snow  may  interrupt  the  most 
flattering  outlook. 


What  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

SAVES 

over  any  other 

separator  or 
creaming  system 


Quantity  of  cream  that  no  other  separator  will  recover  com- 
pletely, particularly  under  the  harder  conditions  of  every  day  use. 

Quality  of  cream  as  evidenced  by  De  Laval  butter  always 
scoring  highest  in  every  important  contest. 

Labor  in  every  way  over  any  gravity  system,  and  also  over 
any  other  separator,  by  turning  easier,  being  simpler,  easier  to 
clean  and  requiring  no  adjustment. 

Time  by  hours  over  aDy  gravity 
system,  and  as  well  over  any  other  sepa- 
rator by  reason  of  greater  capacity  and 
the  same  reasons  that  save  labor. 

Cost  since  while  a  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  may  cost  a  little  more  than  a 
poor  one  to  begin  with 
it  will  last  from  ten  to 
twenty  years,  while 
other  separators  wear 
out  and  require  to  be 
replaced  in  from  one  to 
five  years. 


Profit  in  more  and 
better  cream,  with  less 
labor  and  effort,  every 
time  milk  is  put  through 
the  machine,  twice  a 
day,  or  730  times  a  year 
for  every  year  the  sepa- 
rator lasts. 

Satisfaction,  which  is 
no  small  consideration, 
and  can  only  come  from 
knowing  you  have  the 
best  separator,  with  which  you  are  sure  you  are  at  all  times 
accomplishing  the  best  possible  results. 

Easily  proven — these  are  all  facts  capable  of  easy  demon- 
stration and  proof  to  any  user  or  intending  buyer  of  a  cream 
separator.  Every  De  Laval  agent  is  glad  of  a  chance  to  prove 
them  by  a  De  Laval  machine  itself — without  the  slightest  obliga- 
tion on  your  part  unless  entirely  satisfied. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent, 
simply  address  the  nearest  main  office  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK     29  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 
50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  has  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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COMBINATION  SALE  OF 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  SALE  PAVILION 

South  Omaha,  Neb.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
April  14  and  15,  1914 

In  this  combination  sale  there  will  be  ten  head  from 
the  noted  ShadeJLand  Park  head,  which  completes  the  en- 
tire dispersion  of  this  great  herd  of  cattle.  A  choice  string 

of  good,  big,  rugged  bulls  of 
100      serviceable  ages.  Khuis  Bros.  (JQ  J)llIIs 

of  Bendona,  Kan.  are  con- 

HCclcl  s'8'in'nS  a  ch°ice  bunch;  Jesse  FdHdlcS 

Engle  &  Son,  of  Sheridan, 
Mo.,  are  putting  in  some  of  their  best  cattle,  and  twenty- 
eight  head  come  from  the  herd  of  A.  W.  Elliot,  of  Rey- 
nolds, 111.  Other  consigners  are  Binger  &  Son,  Callaway; 
W.  E.  Stryker,  of  Rising  City;  Fooke,  of  Ludell,  Kan.; 
R.  P.  Clark,  Brayton,  la.;  Tim  Neuhoffel,  Central  City; 
E.  Winder,  Tilden,  Neb.;  Guy  Schwab,  of  Murray,  Iowa, 
and  others. 


For  catalogue  address 


W.  N.  ROGERS,  Sales  Manager, 

Col.  Kraschel;  Col.  Zaum,  Aucts.  McCOOK,  NEB. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Holsteins  at  Auction 

INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND.,  APRIL  13,  1914. 

40  Head  Very  Best  Young  Grade  Cows.     75  Registered  Cows  and 
Heifers.    40  Head  With  A.  R.  O.  Records. 

Cows  with  records  up  to  30,648  butter,  677.3  milk  in  7  days.  57.818  butter 
and  1,400  milk  iu  30  days.  Daughters  of  Sir  Pontiac  Korndyke,  grand-dau g a- 
ters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Pontiac  Korndyke  and  King  Walker.  Cows  in 
calf  to  a  son  of  King  Walker  and  Count  of  the  Pontiacs. 

The  Sale  WU1  be  Held  at  ZELDEN  RUST  FARM. 
3  miles  S  E.  of  Indianapolis  Court  House.  Shelbyville  Interurban  cars  come 
within  Vi  mile  of  farm.  All  cattle  over  6  monthsi  will  be  tuberculin  tested 
by  State  Veterianarian  and  none  affected  will  be  offered.  Catalogue  gives 
full  particulars  and  terms  of  sale.  Sendi  for  copy  today,  mentioning  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer. 

tietn  «.em.    ^    ^    liOTTEMA,  R-l,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 


We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  SegiS'  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
SB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Large  sums  are  put  into  land,  buildings, 
horses,  machinery  and  labor  in  order  to  main- 
tain cows  tbat  are  utterly  unable  to  return  a. 
profit. 

On  a  dairy  farm  the  efliciency  of  the  herd 
Should"  be  the  first  eonslderation.  With  good1 
purebred   Holsteins  you  are  sure  to  earn  a 

I   |.r<.1 1 1  cm  any   intelligent  investment 

of  your  money,  time  and  labor. 

After  the   cost  of   her   feed   Is  deducted  a 
good   Holstein  will   return  a  profit  of  $60  to 
1100  per  year  In  addition  to  a  valuable  calf. 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holsteln-Priesian  Alio,,  F.  L,.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box   179.    Brattleboro.  Vt. 


HOUSES  AM)  MULES 


'50  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets 

A  lifetime  experience  In  brocrl- 
iig     the     larg' ,     thick,  bi(?- 

boned,  good  head  anil  twin 
kind  that  i.roduce  the  row!  Mis- 
souri mule.  Two  extra  good 
II  1  a  c  k  I'croheron  4-year-old 
SitulllonB.  1 

O.  M.  SCOTT,  Bea,  Mo.  *K 

v   


MULE-EOOT  HOGS 

Hue  RfVbon  Mule  Foot  Haga, 

J  l<ur«e»1  herd  tn  D,  S  ;  the  mimt  hardy,  pro- 
lific, healthy  and  quick  growing  breed;  thoy 

bring  t0P  pflCM  on   market  :   for  breeding 
buy  the  best  and  start  at  the  top;  3M>  for 
Jno.    Dunlap.    Uox   4M    Wlllliiim-in.rt,  Ohio. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


Kodak  picture  of  my  jet-black  coming 
•'!-yeur-oid  Berchcnoa  stud,  Aran  2200- Hi. 
imported  Bin-  und  1900-11).  Imported  dam. 
I  have-  !>  coming  3-year-old  studs,  11  com- 
ing 2-year-old  studs  and  0  coming  4-vear- 
old  studs.  Jet  blacks  and  rich  dark  gravs. 
Hig  for  their  age,  one  weighs  2110  lbs  ,  one 
::li;o  Ids.  and  a  yearling  1710  lbs.  Registered 
I't'ichorons  and  straight  sound.  You  can-, 
not  get  better  money-makers.  Foaled 
■Ad  grown  on  the  farm  and  offered  at 
farmer's  prices.  Intelligent  headed  colts 
thai  have  had  kind  attention,  a  boy  can 
handle  them.    Juat  cast  of  Omaha. 

FRET)  CTTANTVLETL 

Route  7.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


THE  cattle  trade  of  the  country 
has  assumed  a  condition  that 
'  is  about  as  unsatisfactory  from 
a  seller's  standpoint  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  To  be  sure,  a 
few  of  tlie  choicest  corn-fed  steers  are 
selling  up  as  high  as  any  time,  but  these 
cattle  are  few  in  number,  being  scarce 
at  all  the  big  market  centers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  bulk  of  the  common 
to  pretty  good  cattle  has  been  steadily 
and  rapidly  working  lower  during  the 
last  two  weeks  or  more.  Many  of  these 
cattlo  are  40@60c  lower  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  March. 

Cause  for  dissatisfaction  is  not  limited 
merely  to  prices,  but  embraces  other  fea- 
tures of  the  trade  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance. Sellers  are  complaining  as 
loudly  regarding  the  lack  of  demand  as 
they  were  of  ruling  prices.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks  it  has  seemed  every 
day  as  if  packers  cared  very  little 
whether  they  secured  any  cat£le  or  not, 
the  trade  being  a  drag  from  start  to 
finish.  Sellers  have  not  only  been  forced 
to  lower  prices,  but  have  been  compelled 
•to  beg  packers  to  take  the  cattle  even  at 
reduced  figures.  It  has  seemed  as  if 
every  particle  of  life  and  snap  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  market.  Everywhere 
conditions  have  been  the  same,  the  big 
markets  being  as  dead  as  the  little  mar- 
kets. 

.Selling  interests  have  been  unable  to 
fathom  the  cause  or  to  understand  what 
it  all  means.  The  prominence  given  to 
Argentine  beef  by  the  packers  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  sent  to  the  heart 
of  the  cattle  feeding  country,  shipments 
having  come  as  far  west  as  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  has  led  some  cattlemen  to 
believe  that  the  packing  interests  haive 
simply  been  making  a  tremendous  raid 
on  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
prices  down  more  nearly  in  accord  with 
their  ideas  of  values,  in  other  words,  to 
get  the  market  on  live  cattle  so  low  that 
beef  can  be  sold  profitably  at  a  price 
that  will  increase  the  consuming  demand. 
Others  are  inclined  to  take  a  more  seri- 
ous view  of  the  situation,  regarding  it 
as  the  natural  outcome  of  unfavorable  in- 
dustrial conditions  that  have  caused  a 
shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  beef  con- 
sumed and  that  the  importations  of  beef, 
by  increasing  the  supply  at  the  big  con- 
suming centers,  has  tended  to  still  further 
limit  the  demand  for  the  American 
product. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  or  causes, 
the  fact  remains  that  a  general  feeling 
of  discouragement  is  noticeable  among 
western  cattle  feeders.  The  stock  that 
they  placed  in  their  yards  last  fall  cost 
more  money  than  ever  before,  and  after 
feeding  high-priced  corn  and  hay  the 
cattle  are  not  bringing  enough  to  justify 
the  labor  and  expense  of  fattening.  How 
long  such  conditions  can  prevail  no  one 
is  prepared  to  say.  Those  cattlemen  who 
figure  that  the,  depression  in  the  market 
has  been  brought  about  through  raiding 
by  the  big  packers  figure  that  the  trade 
will  take  on  a  more  active  condition  as 
soon  as  the  raiders  have  accomplished 
their  object.  They  figure  that  cattle  are 
still  running  behind  last  year's  record, 
there  being  a  falling  off  at  six  market 
points  since  the  first  of  January  of  160,000 
head.  This,  according  to  their  theory, 
means  a  lighter  supply  of  cattle  in  the 
country  than  last  year,  and  the  most 
hopeful  still  believe  beef  cattle  will  be 
scarce  enough  to  again  force  prices  up- 
ward. They  are  advising  cattlemen  to 
keep  their  nerve  and  not  be  frightened 
into  sacrificing  their  stock  on  a  low  mar- 
ket when  no  one  seems  anxious  to  buy. 
It  is  an  old  market  adage  that  one  can 
take  a  loss  at  any  time,  and  if  the  cattle 
on  feed  would  lose  money  at  present 
prices  it  would  be  better  to  hold  them 
until  later  in  the  season  and  take  the  loss 
then,  with  the  possibility  that  the  market 
might  be  higher. 

Values  In  the  hog  market  have  been 
swinging  up  and  down  at  omlto  a  lively 


rate  during  the  last  week  or  two.  Early 
last  week  prices  bounded  upward,  touch- 
ing U10  highest  point  reached  thus  far 
this  season,  then  the  market  declined  just 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  advanced  until  it 
was  clear  back  to  the  low  point  of  the 
previous  week.  The  buying  demand  has 
been  very  good  and  that  fact  may  be 
taken  as  accounting  for  the  high  spots  in 
the  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  low 
points  have  been  due  to  unexpectedly 
largo  receipts.  The  truth  is,  reoeipts  of 
hogs  have  been  very  much  larger  than 
anyone  expected,  so  large  in  fact  that  the 
shortage  in  totals  at  the  eleven  big  mar- 
kets, as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  has 
been  largely  wiped  out.  One  or  two  days' 
runs  at  any  one  of  the  larger  markets 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  up  all  the 
decrease  that  has  taken  place  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  This  of  itself  is  a  bear- 
ish influence  that  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  holding  the  market  down  so 
that  current  prices  are  at  present  writing 
40@50c  lower  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
The  bulls,  however,  point -with  glee  to  the 
fact  that  hogs  right  now  are  the  highest 
that  they  ever  have  been  in  March,  with 
the  exception  only  of  1913  and  1910.  Viewed 
from  this  standpoint,  sellers  have  very 
little  fault  to  find  with  the  market,  and 
hog  producers  are  as  a  rule  well  satisfied 
with  existing  conditions. 

The  bears  in  the  trade  are  anticipating 
that  the  April  report  will  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  visible  stock  of  provisions, 
which  would  have  a  still  further  bearish 
influence  on  the  trade.  The  bulls,  while 
admitting  that  receipts  have  been  very 
much  larger  than  they  had  anticipated, 
are  still  confident  of  the  future,  believing 
that  hogs  will  continue!  to  bring  good 
prices  throughout  the  season.  They  are 
basing  their  belief  largely  on  the  assump- 
tion that  present  large  receipts  of  hogs 
will  begin  to  grow  less  before  many  weeks 
roll  by,  but  as  yet  there  are  no  visible 
signs  of  such  an  occurrence. 

Feeders  of  sheep  have  not  been  any  too 
well  pleased  with  the  market  this  year  to 
date.  They  paid  very  high  prices  last 
fall  for  their  feeder  lambs  and  the  fat 
lambs,  while  bringing  good  priees,  have 
not  sold  high  enough  to  make  their  profits 
entirely  satisfactory.  During  the  last 
week  the  market  has  shown  decidedly 
more  strength  and  sellers  have  been  ivery 
much  encouraged,  although  the  best 
lambs  are  still  selling  75@90c  lower  than 
the  tops  a  year  ago,  with  ewes  around 
25c  lower.  Considering  that  receipts  for 
the  year  to  date  at  the  six  markets  have 
shown  an  increase  of  360,000  head  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  market  on  both  sheep  and  lambs 
is  fully  as  good  as  anyone  could  reason- 
ably expect. 


At  House  Cleaning  Time 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  THIRTEEN) 

freely,  then  rubbing  off  the  surplus,  and, 
lastly,  polishing  with  a  soft  rag;  noth- 
ing is  much  better  than  an  old,  black 
stocking,  as  it  leaves  no  lint.  A  good 
polish  that  also  cleans  the  furniture  is 
made  of  equal  parts  of  sewing  machine 
oil  and  gasoline. 

Painted  floors  can  be  beautifully 
cleaned  with  this  preparation  by  usin:? 
a  mop  made  of  old  black  socks  or  hose. 
This  takes  up  all  dust  and  leaves  the 
paint  fresh  and  new  looking,  and  not 
dingy  like  when  water  is  used.  If  mat- 
ting has  become  worn,  it  is  much  im- 
proved by  painting,  but  there  must  lie 
much  varnish  in  the  paint  to  get  the 
right  effect.  This  is  true  also  when 
freshening  willow  or  wicker  chairs,  and, 
by  the  way,  fix  up  some  of  the  old 
chairs  for  porch  use,  so  that  they  may 
be  left  there  and  not  dragged  from  the 
other  rooms.  Live  outdoors  as  much  as 
possible  and  you  will  not  have  to  spend 
so  much  time  cleaning,  and  you  will 
have  more  good  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. PBNA   S.  CORNMAN. 

Missouri. 


(Duroc- Jersey  I 

v  


1    GILTS    I  OK    SALE — With  length, 
bono  and  quality. 
UN  ITT,  Seward,  Nob.,  Route  No.  2. 


April  4,  1914 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 
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Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
With  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  tins  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
.-tock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  O.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Holsteins  at  Auction 

C.  M.  Bottema,  proprietor  of  Zelden 
Rust  farm,  near  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will 
sell  seventy-five  registered  Holsteins  and 
lorty  head  of  choice  young  grade  cows 
April  13,  1914.  Thirty-three  have  A.  R.  O. 
records  running  as  high  as  30.64S  butter 
and  677.9  milk  in  seven  days;  57.S1S  butter 
and  1.400  milk  in  fourteen  days.  The  cat- 
alogue gives  full  information  and  will  be 
mailed  free  to  those  who  write,  mention- 
ing the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Hereford's  at  South  Omaha 

On  April  14  and  15,  at  the  South  Omaha 
sale  pavilion,  W.  N.  Rogers  will  man- 
age a  combination  sale  of  Hereford  cattle. 
In  this  offering  there  will  be  about  100 
head  sold,  sixty  of  which  will  be  bulls 
and  the  others  females.  W.  N.  Rogers 
will  put  in  ten  head,  which  completes  the 
entire  dispersion  of  his  great  herd  of 
Herefords.  There  will  be  twenty-eight 
head  of  cattle  consigned  from  the  Elliot 
herd  of  Reynolds,  111.,  and  he  writes  Mr. 
Rogers  that  he  is  putting  in  some  of  the 
very  best  stuff  that  he  has  ever  sold. 
Jesse  Engle  &  Son,  the  well  known  breed- 
ers of  llheridan,  Mo.,  will  be  there  with 
a  choice  bunch  of  cattle,  and  also  Klaus 
Bros,  of  Bendena,  Kan.  There  will  be  a 
choice  line  of  good,  big,  husky,  service- 
able bulls,  carrying  good  pedigrees  and 
good  individuality.  There  are  some  herd 
bull  prospects  in  this  offering,  and  breed- 
ers looking  for  good,  useful  stuff  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  attend  this 
offering. 


Schwab's  Red  Polls  and  Durocs 

George  W.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center, 
Neb.,  has  twenty-five  bred  sows  and  gilts 
to  farrow  in  April  and  May  for  sale,  also 
twenty  summer  and  fall  boars  ready  for 
service,  also  several  good  Red-Polled 
bulls  ready  for  immediate  service.  Pleas- 
ant View  breeding  farm  has  had  a  splen- 
did season's  business  in  hogs  and  cattle, 
but  still  there  are  a  good  many  good,  use- 
ful animals  to  be  sold.  The  sale  of  Feb- 
ruary 18  was  a  success,  but,  as  he  had 
a  large  number  of  gilts  and  sows  bred 
for  later  farrow,  there  remains  a  good 
number  to  select  from.  Private  sales 
since  this  sale  have  been  made  to  ftlina- 
tare,  Neb.,  of  four  bred  gilts,  at  $50  each; 
one  to  Arapahoe,  Okl.,  same  price;  one  to 
Basin,  Wyo. ;  a  splendid  young  boar  to 
Memphis,  Tex.;  two  gilts  and  a  boar  to 
Elsberry,  Mo.;  a  fine  yearling  bull  to 
Dannebrog,  Neb. ;  several  bred  gilts  and 
boars  to  points  in  Kansas,  and  a  good 
number  of  prospective  sales  in  sight.  He 
has  an  order  here  now  ready  to  fill  for 
Loveland,  Colo.,  for  a  boar  and  gilt. 
These  gilts  are  mostly  large  for  their 
ages,  with  good  bone  and  stretch,  mostly 
all  a  good,  dark  red  color,  and  splendid 
prospect  for  the  farrowing  pen.  Sows  and 
gilts  that  have  already  farrowed  have  a 
large  number  of  pigs  in  their  litters  and 
are  being  saved  in  good  shape.  He  al- 
ways has  a  number  of  good,  young,  serv- 
iceable boars  for  sale,  and  always  pleases 
the  buyers  in  quality  and  price.  His  stal- 
lions are  large,  all  good  colors  and  ready 
for  business.  He  has  some  excellent 
blacks,  dapple  grays  and  roans,  heavy 
weights,  with  quality,  weighing  1,750  to 
2,000  pounds,  at  prices  that  will  move 
them— three  yearling  bulls  that  are  the 
equal  of  any  he  has  ever  had  on  his 
farm;  also  females  for  sale. 


Shallenberger  Makes  Good  Sale 

The  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle  held  at 
Alma,  Neb.,  on  March  24  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor Shallenberger  of  that  place  brought 
out  a  goodly  number  of  breeders  from 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  one  of  the  largest 
local  crowds  we  have  seen  at  a  sale  in 
years.  The  offering  was  an  especially 
attractive  one;  in  fact,  it  was,  in  our 
opinion,  one  of  the  best  Governor  Shal- 
lenberger has  ever  sold  from  this  herd. 
The  demand  for  females  seemed  to  be 
reasonably  strong,  but  bull  buyers 
seemed  to  be  rather  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  except  on  a  few  of  the  extra 
good  ones.  The  top  bull  of  the  sale 
went  to  W.  Watts  of  Clav  Center,  Kan., 
tor  $450.  This  was  lot  2  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  Cardinal,  a  grandson  of  Imp. 
Scotch  Bank,  out  of  a  daughter  of  Imp. 
Maud  44th.  F.  J.  Kerkow  of  Scribner, 
Neb.,  was  the  runner-up  on  this  bull. 
The  top  female  was  Maud  53d,  also  a 
granddaugther  of  Imp.  Maud  44th.  This 
is  a  beautiful  roan  cow,  with  great  qual- 
ity and  scale.  She  went  to  Anoka  Farms, 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  for  $390.  Colonel  H.  S. 
Duncan  of  Cleai field,  la.,  was  the  auc- 
tioneer and  certainly  deserves  commen- 
dation for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which    he   conducted    this    sale.  Below 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  TWENTY-TWO) 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big.  rugged  Red  polled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

OEO.  A.  SCHWAB,   Clay   Center,  Neb, 


The  above  is  a  likeness  of  real  farm  poultry.  Mr.  Hall's  breeding  pens  are 
iilled  with  just  such  stock.  They  are  all  prize  winners  or  from  prize  stock. 
This  is  the  largest  strain  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  in  the  world  and  have 
an  unsurpassed  record  for  layers. 


GRAIN  BEIT  BRAND 

VegetableHotfPotasK 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.r>o  today  for 
trial  125  pound  bag 
Your  money  back  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Supply  Co. 

South 
Omaha, 
Neb. 


An  additional  line  stating  that  you  saw- 
it  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  l.e 
appreciated  by  both  advertiser  and  pub- 
lisher. 


Sold  Direct  from  Factory  to  Farm 

Just  fill  in,  cut  out  and  mail  the  Free  Coupon  below,  right  now.  Yes 
sir,  I  want  you,  the  man  who  is  holding  this  paper  in  his  hands  right 
now,  to  write  to  me  right  away.    I've  got  something  special  to  offer 
every  one  of  you. 

Listen!  For  the  next  few  months,  I  am  going  to  make  you  the  most  amazing,  the  most  liberal 
offer  you  ever  heard  of  in  your  life.  I  want  every  dairyman.every  owner  of  two  or  more  cows, in  thi 
country  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  new  Special  Offer  of  mine.  So  write  me  today  without  fail.  My  Offer 
is  new  and  original.  It's  different.  It  has  never  before  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  this  country.  It's 
a  combination  offer.  I  not  only  save  you  all  the  middlemen's  profits  but  I  sell  you  a  better  machine  an 
give  you  a  bonus  as  well  to  try  it,  which  shows  my  faith  in  my  separator,  my  proposition  and  my  plan. 
Learn  all  about  my  plan  and  offer  now.  Just  mail  coupon  today  before  you  lay  this  paper  down. 

SAVE  $35.00  TO  $50.00 

On  the  best,  most  modern,  most  sanitary  and  closest  skimming  cream  separator  in 
the  world.   Travel  20,000  miles.  Look  over  every  factory  in  the  United  States  and  all 
foreign  countries,  you  won't  find  its  superior  at  any  price.  The  New  Galloway  Sanitary 
is  the  latest  and  greatest  product  of  my  big  Chain  of  Factories.  It's  the  mechanical  masterpiece  of  all 
my  years  in  the  manufacturing  business.  It's  absolutely  in  a  class  by  itself.  But  I  am  not-going  to  ask  you 
to  take  merely  my  word  or  anybody  else's  word  for  my  machine.  Not  for  a  single  second.  I  am  going  to  gi 
you  the  opportunity  of  finding  out  the  real  facts  for  yourself. 

Tmi  8*  Ofl  rt<a.rc  •»*  M.r  Riclr  the  free  trial.   If  you  decide  to  keep  It,  I'll  guarantee  to  save 

*  *y  *t  W  t/ay»  ol  IViy  IXlbft  you  from  $30  to  $50  besides  giving  you  a  separator  that  ah — 

I'll  let  you  try  my  New  Improved  Galloway  Sanitary  any  way  solutely  has  no  equal'in  the  world  at  any  price.   Then  on  top 

you  wish.   I'll  send  you  one  of  my  wonderful  new  separators,  of  this  remarkable  offer.remember  my  New  Galloway  Sanitary 

size  you  want,  right  to  your  farm  for  30,  60  or  90  days'  trial  ab-  is  backed  by  a 

solutely  free.  I  want  you  to  test  it  out  every  way  you  can  think            mw          ^                 -  0>oe?  AAA  O  J 

of.   Compare  it  with  any  other  machine  that  you  know  of,  no     1U    I  e&T  \-lU3LYElT\T.£Q  «p£i),UUU  tSOnO 

matter  what  the  price.   If  anybody  else  is  trying  to  sell  you  a 

separater,  make  them  let  you  take  their  machine  and  set  it     Every  single  New  Galloway  Sanitary  cream  separator  that 
right  up  by  the  side  of  mine.    Compare  them  at  every  point—  leaves  my  factory  has  a  straight  10-year  guarantee  on  materi- 
easy  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  mechanical  con-  als  and  $25,000  legal  bond  back  of  it.   You  take  no  risk  of  my 
struction,  sanitary  features,  in  any  way  you  can  think  of  and  separator  not  only  giving  you  the  greatest  of  satisfaction  for  a 
then  keep  the  machine  that  suits  you  best.  90-day  trial  period  but  for  practically  a  lifetime.   My  10-year 
If  you  think  that  there  is  any  other  separator  in  the  world  at  guarantee  and  my  bond  are  printed  in  black  and  white  and 
any  price  that  you  would  rather  have  than  the  Galloway,  after  there  are  no  strings  tied  to  them.  They  are  regular  contracts 
you  have  given  it  a  good,  fair  test,  ship  it  right  back  to  me  at  that  protect  every  Galloway  customer.  Accept  this  most  lib 
my  expense.    I'll  agree  right  now  to  pay  all  the  freight  both  eral  offer  with  this  positive  protection  back  of  it.  Don't  de- 
ways  so  you  won't  be  out  a  penny  or  under  the  slightest  obli-  lay.  Write  me  now.  Get  my  catalog  and  full  details  of 
gation  if  you  decide  not  to  keep  the  separator  after  having  had  my  Offer.  Just  fill  in,  cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  ' 


FREE 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  Coupon 
for  My  Free  Catalog  and 
Valuable  Dairy  Cow  Book. 


MAIL  FREE  COUPON 


My  New  1914  Book  shows  my  New  Galloway  Sanitary  Cream  separator  and  explains 
my  liberal,  direct  from  factory,  plan  of  selling  it  at  the  lowest  prices  ever  made  on  a  strictly 
standard,  high  grade  separator.  Don't  fail  to  get  this  book  and  investigate  my  new  separ- 
ator before  you  think  of  buying  any  other  style  or  make.  It's  money  in  your  pocket  for  it 
means  a  saving  of  $35  to  $50  to  you. 

Then  when  you  send  for  my  catalog  I  am  going  to  give  you  full  details  of  my  Now 
Special  1914  Offer — the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  and  a  coupon  which  entitles  you  to  a 
free  copy  of  my  valuable  book  of  information — Galloway's  Dairy  Cow  Book — regular  price 
SI. 25.  You  want  my  Dairy  Cow  Book  without  fail.  It's  chuck  full  of  cow  facts.  It  will 
help  you  make  your  cows  pay  you  a  whole  lot  bigger  profit.  It  tells  how  to  feed  and  stable 
your  cows — How  to  build  up  a  milk-producing  herd — How  to  make  top  quality  butter — 
How  to  test  your  milk  and  many  other  important  things  you  ought  to  know  if  you  want 
to  make  big  money  in  the  Dairy  business.  This  book  is  free  to  you.  Just  fill  in.  cut  out 
and  mail  free  coupon  or  write  me  a  postal.  Then  as  a  clincher,  I  am  going  to  make  you  a, 
still  bigger  offer— one  that  will  help  you  get  your  separator  partly  or  entirely  without  cost 
to  you  in  the  end.  This  is  my  Co-operative-Profit  Sharing  Offer  that  has  helped  thousands 
of  men  pay  for  their  machines.  No  canvassing.  No  soliciting.  Just  a  straight  business 
proposition.    Write  me  today.    Do  it  before  you  lay  this  paper  down.  Address 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  President 
WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

263  Galloway  Station  Waterloo,  Iowa 

NOTE— We  also  manufacture  and  sell  direct  Gasoline  Engines,  Manure  Spreaders  and  other  Machinery. 


Get  these  two  vatu* 
able  books  without  (all 
They  are  FREE  to  you 
Just  fill  In,  cut  out  and 
mall  the  coupon 
today. 


NOW! 


Gel  My  Cow  Book  FREE  .4 
COUPON.  Saves  you  Sl.25>' 

A 


Che  New  Galloway 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER. 


April  4,  11114 


POULTRY — Anconaa 

ivroTTrnrn  anconas,  tut?  great 

egg  producers.  Mrs.  M.  .T.  Gallatin.  Wa- 
hoo, Neb. 


ANCONA  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— $2 
for  15.    A.  W.  Bickel,  Correctionville,  Ia. 


STANDARD  FAWN  RUNNER  DUCK 
eggs.  $1  dozen.  Mrs.  Geo.  Houx,  Bos- 
worth.  Mo. 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  —  WHITE  EGG 
strain— fawn  and  white  and  white  Runner 
eggs,  SI. 50  per  13,  $3.50  per  50,  $6.50  per  100. 
A.  P.  Vannimwegen,  Pella,  la. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  BUFF  OR- 
pington  duck  eggs:  also  Light  Brahraas. 
Circular  free.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford.  Ta. 


THOROUGHBRED  FAWN  AND 
White  Indian  Runner  ducks,  white  egg 
strain.  Eggs,  11.  $1.  Prize-winning  Buff 
Cochin  eggs,  15,  $1.  E.  E.  Johnson, 
Burchard,  Neb. 


ENGLISH  WALTON  INDTAN  RUN- 
ners.  Greatest  layers.  Selected  birds. 
Eggs,  15,  $2:  30.  $3.50.  Mrs.  Ed  Bergmann. 
Route  S,  Paola,  Kan. 


Hamburg's 

SILVER  -  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS  ~> 
Eggs.  $1.25  per  15,  postpaid:  $4  per  100. 
Chas.  Voss  &  Son,  Hubbard,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hens,  2  years  in  flock,  blue  ribbon  win- 
ners, $1.50.  Eggs  for  setting,  $1.25  Per  15, 
$7  per  100.    Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING —  SINGLE  - 
comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Holland  turkeys  and  In- 
dian Runner  ducks.  Chas.  Cross,  Sex- 
tonville.  Wis. 

SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $4,  100:  $2.50,  50;  $1.  15;  from  200  2- 
year-old  hens,  mated  with  cockerels  scor- 
ing 93%.    Edward  Dooley,  Selma.  Ia. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
«ggs  for  hatching.  Write  for  price. 
White  Egg  Poultry  Farm,  Loomis,  Neb. 

ROSE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
and  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs.  Otto 
Frahm,  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS—1 
Splendid  layers.  Stock  from  best  eastern 
breeders.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hundred. 
Marshall  Ledlie.  Holdrege,  Neb. 

SINGLE  -  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN 
eggs;  100,  $5;  chicks,  100,  $10.  Jessie  Chat- 
field,  Rosevale,  Neb. 


EGGS— SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns,  prize  winners,  great  winter  lay- 
ing strain;  $4,  100.  Maude  Farrell,  Glen- 
ville,  Neb. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $4  per  100;  Barred  Rock  eggs,  $3.50 
per  100.    J.  W.  Seng,  Normal,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS 
— $2,  15;  $5,  50;  $8,  100.  Clyde  Freeman, 
Craig,  Neb. 

SINGLE  -  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN 
eggs  and  baby  chicks;  state  show  win- 
ners.   Wm.  F.  Gerlach,  Havelock,  Neb. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  WHTTE1  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  trap-nested,  high-record  layers, 
$1.50  per  15.    F.  Strahan,  Linwood,  Neb. 

EGGS  FROM  PURE  SINGLE-COMB) 
White  Leghorns,  exclusively,  $5  per  100. 
Len  Fiechter,  Lebanon.  Neb, 


RATE— Five  cent*  per  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  Issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 
If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything;  to  sell,  Insert  an  ad.  In  this  department. 


POULTRY — Leghorns 

ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
15  eggs,  $1;  100,  $4.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet, 
Wahoo,  Neb. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs;  none  better— $1.  15:  $4.  100;  chicks, 
10c.    Olga  Hayek.  Linwood,  Neb. 


STNGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
of  the  world's  best  strain.  Eggs.  $3.50 
per  100.    Geo.  L  Darling,  Doniphan,  Neb. 


STNGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
—Eggs.  $2  per  fifty,  $3.50  per  hundred, 
from  matured  pullets,  farm  range.  Mrs. 

Ufe  Edzards.  Bruning.  Neb. 


PINOLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

Testerlaid  strain— eggs.  15,  $1.50;  Km,  $5. 
Grace  Vallery,  Mynard,  Neh. 


R  O  $  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $4  a  hundred.  Fawn  and  white 
Runner  ducks,  $1  for  12.  Good  farm- 
range  stock:  fine  layers.  Mrs.  T.  E. 
T^ppham.  Red  Cloud,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
Eggs  from  high-scoring  strain— 15,  $1:  50, 
$2.50;  100,  $4.    Mrs.  A.  H.  Titman,  Aurora, 

Neb. 


SNGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  15,  75c;  100,  $3.50.  Will  Rockwell, 
Hubbard.  Neb. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS-ENGLISH  VART- 
ety,  larger  than  white  or  brown  variety: 
lay  a  larger,  white  egg.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
15.  Particulars.  E.  B.  Mehh  North  Ir- 
ving St..  Fremont,  Neb. 


POULTRY — Langshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS— CIRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


WHITE  LANGSHAN  EGGS— $5  FOR 
100,  $1  for  15.    Henry  Neidig,  Madison, 

Neb. 


Light  Brahmas 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners  at  $1  per  15.  $2.50  per  50.  Wilhelm 
Andreas,  Beatrice,  Neb. 


LTGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS.  $4.25  PER  100, 
$1  25  per  15.    Mary  Palmer,  Broken  Bow, 

Neb. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 15.  $1;  45,  $2.50; 
100.  $5.  Fair  hatch  guaranteed  or  another 
order,  half  price.  Frank  A.  John,  Bed- 
ford, Ia. 


Minorcas 

HIGH-CLASS  BLACK  MINORCA  AND 
Buff  Orpington  eggs.  Frank  A.  Agnew, 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 


Orpington*  _ 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  PROM  THOR- 
oughbred  White  Orpingtons,  $1.50  per  15. 
Wm.  Langbehn,  Avoca,  Ia. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE- 
comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehvn,  Harvard.  Neh. 


POULTRY — OrplngtfOHB 

STNGLE-COMB  WHTTE  ORPINGTONS 
—Eggs.  $1.50.  15:  $1.  15:  $4.50,  100.  Mam- 
moth Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1,  11.  H.  A.  Ham- 
ilton. Yutan,  Neb. 


PRTZE- WINNING  BUFF  ORPTNGTON 

eggs.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


BUFF  AND  WTTTTE  ORPINGTONS— 
Eggs  from  Lincoln.  Fremont  and  Kear- 
ney winners.  List  free.  G.  L.  and  A.  C. 
Andrews,  Miller,  Neb. 


ORPTNGTONS,  BUFF  OR  WHTTE— 
Pegs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon.  Neb. 


STNGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 
—Imported  stock.  Send  for  mating  list,  from  fine  pen  and  range  flock.  Jos.  V. 
L.  B.  Crew,  Creighton,  Neb.  |  Beran.  Verdigre.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  PUFF  ORPTNGTON 
eggs.  $1.50  per  15.  Geo.  E.  Chenev,  Fre- 
mont, Neb. 


RUFF  ORPTNCTONS,  TNDTAN  RUN- 
ner  ducks.  Catalogue  free.  Gene  H. 
Hnse.  Norfolk.  Neb. 


W  TTTTE  ORPTNGTONS.  KELLER- 
strns«  and  Cook  strains:  egsrs.  $1.50  per 
15.  Write  your  wants.  Mrs.  Walter  Row- 
lett.  Norfolk.  Neh.    Route  4. 


STNGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Cook  strain.  Eggs.  $2  per  15.  George  A. 
Agnew.  Central  City.  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  STNGLE- 
Comh  Buff  and  White  Orpingtons,  $1  per 
15.  $5  per  100.  Some  choice  White  Or- 
pington cockerels  at  $2  each.  Chas.  H. 
Lcssman.  Wayne.  Neh. 


EGGS1  FOR  HATCHING  FROM 
choice  White  Orpingtons.  J.  H.  Hart- 
shorn, Traer,  Iowa. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

EGGS  —  BARRED  ROCK,  WHITE 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Leghorns. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Langshans,  Tou- 
louse geese.  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Hol- 
brook,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
both  matings.  Pens  1,  5,  $5  per  15;  pens 
2.  3,  4.  $2.50,  15-  $4.50.  30:  farm  range,  $1 
15:  $5.  100.  Circular  free.  G.  W.  Feuer- 
stein,  Fremont,  Neb. 


BARRFD  ROCKS.  CHOICE  PEN  - 
Eags.  $1.75  per  setting.  Mrs.  Will  Brown. 
Fairmont.  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
from  greatest  prize  winners  of  Nebraska. 
J.  W.  DeVore,  Valley,  Neb. 


A  FEW  GOOD  RINGLET  COCK- 
erels  for  sale.  Eggs,  both  cockerel  and 
pullet  matings.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
D.  N.  Emig.  Fremont,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS— SIRES  SCORED 
over  90— $1  for  15.  $4  per  100.  Mrs.  Roy 
McClimans,  Burwell.  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS-$1,  15;  $5,  100; 
specially  mated  pen,  $2.15.  F.  G.  Selden, 
Rising  City.  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROM  BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  STATE 
prize  winners,  $1.25  for  15.  Mrs.  Schal-  Fair  and  Lincoln  winners,  $5.50  per  100. 
decker,  Grafton,  Neb.  1  R.  E.  Thompson,  Normal,  Neb. 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Rocks 

PRIZE  -  WINNING  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs;  cockerel  matings,  $2,  15;  farm 
range,  $1,  15;  $2,  30;  $3,  50;  $3,  100.  Mrs. 
Geo.  W.  Scnulz,  Yutan,  Neb. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN  BUFF  ROCK 
eggs  for  sale.  Carefully  seUcted  from 
farm-raised  stock;  15  for  $1.50  or  100  or  $6. 
Address    Mrs.    J.    E.    Harding,  O'Neill, 

Neb.    R.  1.  . 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs  for  sale— $3  for  15  eggs.  A.  G.  Bur- 
bank,  Cordova,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCKS  EXCLUSIVELY — 
Choice,  pure-bred  stock:  100  eggs,  $5;  50, 
$3.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Adam  A. 
Weir,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

BIG  PRIZE  -  WINNING  WHITE 
Rock  eggs.  W.  W.  Liebhart,  Nemaha, 
Neb. 


EGGS-FARM  RANGE  AND  PEN — 
Barred  Rocks.  Prices,  $1  to  $2  per  set- 
ting, $4  per  hundred.  Will  Loebe,  Stan- 
ton, Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR 
hatching'.  Mating  list  free.  Arthur  Gil- 
lette, South  Omaha,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  $1.50  PER  15,  $5 
per  100.  Free  range.  S.  H.  McNeely, 
Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS — 
Beat  quality  stock.  Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS — $1.50  PER  15,  $5 
per  100.  Mrs.  Harry  Butler,  Bellwood, 
Neb. 


HILLCREST-BARRED  ROCK  EGGS, 
15,  $1;  100,  $4;  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs,  13, 
$1.  Also  some  fine  cockerels.  D.  T. 
Gantt,  Crete,  Neb. 


EGGS-BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK— 
Grand  champion  sweepstake  Iowa  State 
show.  Free  catalogue,  showing  real 
photos,  champion  winners,  price  of  eggs. 
A.  D.  Murphy  &  Son,  Essex,  Iowa. 


EGGS  FROM  CHOICELY  MATED 
pens— "Ringlet"  Barred  Rocks,  "Golden" 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Campines,  $3  per 
15,  $5  for  30.  Archdale  Farm,  Fremont, 
Neb.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— ADD 
weight  and  vigor  to  your  flock.  Note  my 
prices.  Eggs,  30,  $2;  50,  $3:  100,  $5.  Post- 
paid within  second  zone.  Margaret  Pow- 
ers, Route  2,  Palmer,  Neb. 


JOHN  CROFTON,  THE  BUFF  ROCK 
man.  Dorchester,  Neb.,  sells  100  eggs 
for  $5. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  SIN- 
gle-comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $1.  fifteen; 
$5,  hundred.  Mrs  N.  Brodahl,  Box  3,  Wa- 
hoo, Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  L.  McPher- 
son,  Craig,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  Reds  that  are  red.  J.  W.  De- 
Vore. Valley,  Neb. 


L.  A.  W  H  I  T  T  E  N— R  O  S  E-COMB 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  state  winners  Eggs 
and  day-old  chicks  for.  sale.  Prices  in 
reach  of  all.  Send  for  mating  list.  Fair- 
mont, Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS— LARGE, 
dark,  even  color;  heavy  layers.  Egg  cir- 
cular free.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  Ia. 


Breeders'  Notes 

(CONTIM'BD  FROJf  1'AOE  TWENTY-ONE) 

will  be  found  a  list  of  the  sales,  also 
the  names  of  the  purchasers: 
BULLS 

Lot  No.  Price. 

1—  Thomas    Andrews    &    Son,  Cam- 
bridge, Neb  $300 

2—  W.   Watts,  Clay  Center,  Kan   150 

3—  Peter  Martin,  Royal,  Kan   215 

4—  Andrew  Peterson,  .Huntley,  Neb...  170 

5—  D.  H.  Mayden,  Riverton,  Neb....  145 
0— F.  B.  Kerr.   Farnam,  Neb   155 

7—  A.   Underman,   Orleans,  Neb   100 

8-  0.   Hull,   Alma,   Neb   125 

49— John   Dunley,   Orleans,   Neb   100 

52—  J.  B.  Coffrey,  OrleanH,  Nob  130 

53—  J.  S.   Williams,  Edson,  Kan   143 

54—  lames  Wilson,  Mooreflcld,  Neb...  225 
65    II.  W.  Cramer,  Orleans,  Neb   120 

COWS 

12— Anoka  Farms.  Waukesha,  Wis....  880 
I'.    li.  Golson,   Fremont,  Neb   310 

14—  H.  E.   Wilde,  Grafton,  Neb  170 

15—  Wm.  Klskalt,  Central  City,  Nob..  205 

IB— H.  Colson    285 

17-Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Lexington,  Neb.  300 

l!i    Wm.    Klskalt   275 

2ii   W.    II.    Harper,   Bennett,  Neb   170 

21-  F.  B.  Kerr,  Farnam,  Neb   230 

22-  John,  H.  (la-ldwcll.   Edgar,  Nob....  305 

23-  W.  C.  Reed,  Stockvllle,  Neb   165 


21—1  f.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt,  Neb  260 

25— Byron  Perry.  Alma,  Neb  195 

27—  W.   C.   Reed    240 

28—  S.  B.  Ameoats,  Clay  Center,  Neb..  200 
10— Blank   Bros.    &   Kleen,  Franklin, 

Neb  180 

31—  W.  C.  Reed   175 

32—  Geo.  Allen  &  Son   135 

33—  Geo.  Allen  &  Son    173 

34—  Cosgrove  S-  Son,  Farnam,  Neb   95 

35—  James  Wilson   125 

36—  John  H.  Caldwell   200 

37—  F.   B.   Kerr   150 

38—  Wm.  Gregory,  Alma,   Neb  115 

.';9— Leo  Beninghoven,  Omaha  200 

40 —  Leo  Beninghoven   Omaha   150 

41—  W.  H.  Harper  ...  165 

42—  Leo  Beninghoven   200 

43—  J.   S.   Williams   110 

44—  D.  H.  Mayden   115 

45—  Joe  Webber,  Orleans.  Neb   140 

47— D.    H.    Mayden    100 

Thirteen  bulls  brought  $2,380,  an  aver- 
age of  $184;  thirty-two  cows  brought  $i;,440, 
an  average  of  $201;  fortv-five  head 
brought  $8,820,  an  average  of  $136. 


North   &   Robinson  Sale 

Tin  sale  of  draft  horses  held  al  Grand 
Island,  Neb.,  on  March  10  and  20  hy 
North  &  Robinson  of  that  place  brought 
Out  a  splendid  eiowd  of  horsemen  from 


Nebraska  and  surrounding  states.  The. 
lineup  of  horses  offered  in  the  sale  was 
one  of  the  very  best  we  have  seen  in 
years,  especially  the  stallion  end  of  it. 
The  prices  paid  were  not  nuitc  what 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  quality  offered.  How- 
ever. North  &  Robinson  fully  demon- 
strated in  this  sale,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  that  everv  animal  that  came  into 
the  ring  was  sold  for  the  high  dollar. 
The  top  of  the  sale  was  $1,750,  paid  by 
Sample  Bros,  of  Belgrade.  Neb.,  for  the 
splendid  2.200-pound  imported  Percheron 
stallion,  Kaneton  97344.  Below  will  be 
fonnd  a  list  of  those  sold,  together  with 
the  name  of  purchaser  and  price* 

STALLTONS. 
Lot  No.  Price. 

1—  Sample  Bros.,  Belgrade,  Neb  $1,750 

2-  Skoag  Sr.  Reed.  Holdrege,  Neb....  1,000 
::-Goon  Sr.  QturleSOnl  Shelton.  Neb..  950 
f — IT.  W.  Unrkett  Lowlston,  Neh....  570 
7— E.  G.  Seward.  Wauncta.  Neb   560 

11-  11.  W.  Burkett    385 

12-  Skoag  A  Reed    900 

13-  ,T.  O.  Simpson,  Parks,  Kan   575 

11— Piter  Geerson,  Palmer,  Neb   1.500 

15—  Skoag  &   Reed    300 

16—  J.  W.  Swanson,  Smithfield,  Nob.  325 

17—  Van  Syoc  &  Ryon,  Waunetn,  Neb.  85 

3!)-Geo.  Carter,   Hastings,  Neb   3!)5 

12    Henry  Beck,  Litchfield,  Neb   480 


41— A.  J.   Carleson.  Loomis,  Neb   1.130 

50—  J.  W.  Johnson,  Loup  City,  Neb..  710 

51—  A.  B.  Patterson,  Denver   395 

53—  John  Harrison,  Indianola,  Neb   490 

54—  Henry   Beck   :   480 

56—  Skoag  &  Reed    300 

57—  W.  R.  Hankin,  Ravenna,  Neb  

Ma  RES. 

IS— Henry  Beck    440 

19—  H.  W.   Burkett    405 

20—  Fred  W.  Sawve.r,  Brewster,  Neb.  675 

21—  Skoag  &  Reed    610 

22—  Henry   Beck    500 

23—  Raymond  Bros.,  Dalton,  Neb   445 

25—  Henry  Beck    550 

26—  M.   B.   Sheldon,  Ansley,   Neb   475 

27—  Henry  Beck    300 

2N— August  A.  .lunge.   Benedict,  Neb.  420 

29—  Henry  Beck    500 

31—  W.   II.    Kerr    Tekamah.  Neb   440 

32—  M.   M.   Medberv,  Fullerton,  Neb..  325 

33—  Henry  Beck    505 

37-10.  F.  Eberly.  Hampton.  Neb   220 

:n—  10.    F.   Eberly,    Hampton,   Neb....  130 

41— Henry  Heck    323 

15— H.    1>.    Heed,    Holdrege.   Neb   450 

18— John  McCutcheon,  Abbott.   Neb..  330 

58—  W.  C.  Mutrhoud,  liradshaw.  Neb.  345 
GO— W.  C.  Muirhead,  Hradshaw.  Neb.  315 

Twenty  stallions  brought  $13,310,  an 
average  of  $667:  twenty  mares  brought 
$8,110,  an  average  of  $420;  forty  head 
brought  $21,750,  an  average  of  $514. 


POULTRY — Rhode  Island  Beds 

I  GUARANTEE  MY  EGGS  ARE  85 
per  cent  fertile; — Rose-Comb  Reds — vigor- 
ous, hardy  stock  and  great  layers;  $1  for 
15  or  $5  per  100.  A.  H.  Baker,  R  F.  D.  2, 
Benson,  Neb. 

DIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  SO  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  pure-bred  stock — $1  per  15,  $5 
per  100.  Mrs.  Chas.  Kellett,  Waterloo, 
Neb 

feIJ\CjL,Ii/-CUMB  REDb — THlb  ADVbH- 
tisement  will  be  accepted  for  $1  on  $5  or- 
der of  eggs  from  my  Single-Comb  Reds— 
$2  and  $4  per  15.  A.  L.  Hepp,  Greeley, 
Neb. 

COLEMAN'S  CHOICE  BLACK 
Percheron  stallion,  weight  2,100,  8  years 
old.  Passed  inspection.  For  sale  cheap. 
Wm.  Roback,  Inland,  Neb. 
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black,  high-class  fellows;  two  spotted 
ones.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford,  la. 

ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  GOOD 
stock,  $3.50  per  100.  Glen  Wilson,  Blair, 
Neb 
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red;  heavy  layers.  Mating  list  free.  C. 
E.  Datesman,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

DOGS 

COLLIES-SEND  FOR  LIST.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  501,  Oakland,  la. 

Wyandottes 

BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for 
prices.    Wm.  Schreiner,  Exeter,  Neb. 

HELP  WANTED 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  jobs,  $65  to  $150  month.  Va- 
cations. Steady  work.  Parcel  post 
means  many  appointments.  Common  ed- 
ucation sufficient.  "Pull"  unnecessary. 
Write  immediately  for  free  list  of  posi- 
tions open  to  you.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  E-94,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ROSE-COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
—Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale.  Will 
Janseh,  Exeter,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Best  blood  in  America.  Won 
highest"'  honors  Nebraska  State  Poultry 
show  1914.  Send  for  mating  list.  Oscar 
L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions    for    The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;    salary,    $42   a   week.  Address 
Circulation     Manager,     The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize-winning,  vigorous  stock;  $1.50  per 
setting.  Excellent  layers.  Circular  free. 
R.  Petty,  Martland,  Neb. 

SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  Instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  V-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 
Winners  at  Nebraska  State  Poultry  show 
1914  and  at  Fairbury.    Eggs  for  hatch- 
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ing  list.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Burbridge,  Fair- 
bury,  Neb. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — 15  FOR 
dollar,  $4  per  100.  J.  C.  Schmucker,  Swan- 
ton.  Neb. 

YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just 
for  showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a 
Slip-on  rain  coat  free?  Could  you  use  $5 
a  day  for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps 
we  can  offer  you  a  steady  job.  Write  at 
once  and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles 
and  this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailor- 
ing Co.,  Dept.  731,  Chicago. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  $1.50  per  setting  of  15.    B.  Carl 

Peterson     A  vnoa  TnwQ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND  SIN- 
gle-comb  Reds;  eggs,  75c  per  setting. 
Amos  T~>    "Rirlcv    Rnnrrnft  'Mtiih 

IMPERIAL  WHITE  WYANDOTTES1 
direct  from  Sherman  Bow.den;  15  eggs,  $2; 
30,  $3.50.    M.  Mogensen,  Fullerton,  Neb. 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

SILVER-  LACED  WYANDOTTES-' 
English  breed;  no  better  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Fine,  large  birds.  Only  one  pen. 
Fair  dealing  to  all.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Eggs,  $2  per  15.  W.  H.  Mead,  404 
East  10th  St.,  Fremont,  Neb. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

100  SHARES  AT  PAR  7  PER  CENT 
guaranteed  stock  remaining  for  sale  to 
help  complete  and  equip  new  plant  for 
successful  and  fast-growing  milk  distrib- 
uting company,  located  in  prominent  city. 
Position  might  be  made  for  experienced 
hustler.  Good  butter  and  cheese  maker 
needed  at  once.  Not©  the  profitable  con- 
dition of  large  milk  companies.  Interest 
your  friends;  now  netting  2  or  3  per  cent, 
and  earn  commission.  Address  Y-479,  care 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  SET- 
tmg.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough,  Weston,  la. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  REA- 
sonable.  Heads  high  scoring.  Owen 
Rummell,  Pierce.  Neb. 

Baby  Chicles 

BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES— 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS'!  EGGS!  FROM  THOROUGH- 
bred  turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Mus- 
covy and  Runner  ducks,  pearl  and  whito 
guineas,  Bantams,  Rhode  Islnnd  Reds, 
Houdans,  Games,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Hamhergs,  White  and  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, White  and  Silver-Laced  Wy- 
andottes, Buff,  White,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Cochins,  Langshans.  Hen  eggs, 
lo  for  $1.  Also  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pig- 
eons. Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE— COTTONWOOD  TREES. 
$3  per  thousand.  James  Cassell,  Fremont, 
Neb 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— tMY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
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profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

S3  BREEDS  PURE-BRED  CHICKENS 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  collie  dogs.  Cata- 
logue free.   Belgrade  Poultry  Farm,  Man- 
kato,  Minn. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.    Established  1880. 

ROTTEN  EGGS-WE  SELL  NICE, 
fresh  eggs  from  26  varieties  of  chickens. 
Latalogue  free.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 

IDAHO  RED  CEDAR  SPLIT  POSTS, 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer,  4%c  to 
9c  each,  here;  delivered  prices  carlots  on 
application.  Farmers'  Co-operative  'Co., 
Ltd.  A.  R.  Derr,  Mgr.,  Clarks  Fork, 
Idaho. 

43  VARIETIES  CHICKENS,  BAN- 
tams.  guineas,  Bronze.  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  Toulouse,  Embden, 
African  geese,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner, 
Muscovy  ducks.  Catalogue  2c.  Theodore 
■franz,  Mankato,  Minn.    Box  102. 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PATD  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha,  Neb. 

WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Beds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free  cat- 
alogue.   C.  W.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 

ANCONAS  AND  THIRTY  OTHER 
varieties.  Booklet  free.  Erie  Smiley, 
Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 

LANDS — Arkansas 

80-ACRE  RICH,  CREEK  -  BOTTOM 
farm;  40  cultivation,  balance  timbered; 
$25  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop.  Ark. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-ALL  VARI- 
«'es  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wvandottes, 
Bnode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns, Hamburg*.  Brahmas,  Langshans, 
JJ  morcas.  Campines  and  Bantams:  also 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Write  for  cat- 
v„0Erue  J?°-  n-  L°San  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,  Wayne.  Neb. 

FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND— 500,000 
acres  in  Arkansas  open  to  homestead  en- 
try. Booklet  giving  list.  law.  etc.,  25c. 
Township  state  map  25c  additional.  L.  E. 
Moore.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Please  mention  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 

LANDS — Calif  ornia 

OWNER  HAVING  96  AORKS  IN  SAO- 
ramento  vrlley,  California;  good  soil,  un- 
der cultivation;  fine  location,  and  priced 
right.  Will  exchange  for  good  Nebraska 
ranch,  east  of  Lexington.  Will  assume 
reasonable  amount.  Name  price  and  all 
particulars  in  first  letter,  or  no  answer. 
Address  California,  care  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND, 
near  city,  at  farm  prices,  on  easy  terms. 
W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  815  City  National  Bank, 
Omaha. 


Kansas 

WE  OWN  13,600  ACRES  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  valley,  smooth  as  a  floor;  best 
alfalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth;  five 
sets  of  improvements;  shallow  water; 
will  sell  eighty  acres  or  more.  Frizell  & 
Ely,  Larned,  Kan. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— 500  IMPROVED  FARMS— 
Orchards,  fruit,  corn  and  grain.  Write 
for  list.  Morehart  Atchison,  Mankato, 
Minn. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
porn  is  king.  Price.  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  ranidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paffrath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn 


GOVERNMENT  FARMS  FREE— OUR 
official  112-page  book,  "Vacant  Govern- 
ment Lands,"  describes  every  acre  in 
every  county  in  U.  S.  How  secured  free; 
1914  diagrams  and  tables.  All  about  irri- 
gated farms.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 
Webb  Publishing  Co..  Dept.  36,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Nebraska 

FARM  LOANS  WANTED  —  QUTCK 
sales,  exchanges,  large  property  list. 
Write  John  D.  Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


A  PERFECT  PIECE  OF  LAND  AND 
great  wheat  proposition;  160  acres  of 
perfect,  level  land,  rich,  black  soil,  on 
the  famous  "Big  Flat"  northwest  of  Mo- 
Cook;  115  acres  cultivated  and  in  wheat. 
Price  only  $3,500.  All  cash,  but  $1,800. 
Particulars,  Cornelius  &  Co.,  Hastings, 
Neb. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  LAMOURE 
county,  champion  corn  county  of  the 
state.  Rich  lands,  yet  low  in  price.  We 
are  owners.  Tracts  any  size  to  suit. 
Easy  terms.  Catalogue  of  improved  and 
unimproved  prairie  lands  sent  free.  Spe- 
cial snaps  for  early  buyers.  Write 
Sheils  &  Weaver,  Drawer  F,  Edgeley, 
North  Dakota. 


SAVE  BIG  COMMISSIONS  —  NEW 
plan  for  direct  dealing.  A  good  chance 
for  actual  settlers  to  obtain  rich,  fertile, 
producetive  land,  with  fine  climate,  coal, 
water,  good  transportation  facilities,  mar- 
kets, schools,  churches,  rural  mail  and 
telephones  and  good  social  conditions  in 
organized  law-abiding  communities  along 
the  Soo  Line  in  North  Dakota.  Lands 
now  contracted  at  low  prices.  Full  par- 
ticulars free.  Act  promptly.  J.  S.  Mur- 
phy. Immigration  Agent,  Soo  Line,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Wisconsin 

FOR  SALE— 160  ACRES  RICH  CLAY 
soil,  all  fenced.  Large,  new  house,  built 
'last  fall;  barn,  hen  house,  windmill; 
good  water;  stock,  machinery  with  place 
if  wanted.  C.  F.  Nussberger,  Downing, 
Wis. 


BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS— GET  A  FARM 
home  in  the  rich  clover  and  corn  belt  of 
Northwestern  Wisconsin,  along  New  Soo 
Line,  between  St.  Paul-Minneapolis  and 
Duluth-Superior.  Come  and  look  at  these 
places.;  they're  bargains:  No.  562—80. 
only  3  miles  from  Centuria,  at  $2,600:  neat 
house,  good  small  barn,  15  acres  field:  a 
bargain.  No.  580—160.  at  $2,000;  some 
buildings;  field:  40  acres  natural  meadow, 
level;  6*4  miles  to  town.  No.  559 — 40.  at 
$1,300;  15  open;  small  frame  buildings:  3 
miles  town;  clav  loam  soil.  We  also  have 
many  others.  Send  for  map  and  list. 
Baker,  N-67,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


160  ACRES  WASHBURN  COUNTY. 
Wisconsin:  50  acres  under  cultivation,  bal- 
ance used  for  pasture:  can  all  be  put  un- 
der cultivation;  five  m'les  from  good 
railroad  town:  good  road:  telephone  and 
R.  F.  D. ;  fair  set  buildings.  This  land 
will  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  alfalfa, 
clover,  eats,  etc.  Price,  $l,00n  cash,  bal- 
ance long  time.  6  per  cent  interest. 
Schwab  Bros.,  102S  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn. 


RICH  WISCONSIN  LAND,  CHEAP— 
Greatest  stock  and  dairy  country  in 
America.  Prices  low,  terms  easy.  Send 
for  special  bargain  list  and  man.  Faast 
Land  Co.,  Box  103.  Conrath,  Wis. 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN-BEST  DATRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union:  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  fale  at  low  prices, 
on  easv  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  graz  ng 
lands.  Tf  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept..  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Oregon 

TEN  ACRES  OF  PRUNE  AND  ENG- 
lish  walnut  trees,  on  electric  line.  40 
miles  to  Portland  and  one  mile  to  town 
of  3,000  people:  perfect  climate.  Tdeal 
spot  for  man  retiring  from  hard  work  or 
business.  Write  Dudley  Archer  &  Co, 
405  Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


FOR  SALE— 20.  40  OR  SO  ACRES  TR- 
rigated  land  at  Ontario,  Oregon.  Terms, 
one-tenth  cash,  balance  nine  annual  pay- 
ments, with  6  ner  cent  interest.  Price  in- 
cludes water  rights,  clearing,  plowing  and 
leveling.  Oregon  &  Western  Colonization 
Co.,  536  Paxton  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


■Miscellaneous 

BTG  OPPORTUNITIES  AWAIT  YOU 
in  the  Southern  Railway  territory.  Land 
$15  an  acre  up.  No  long  winters,  drouths 
or  blizzards.  Apples,  truck,  poultry  or 
live  stock  are  making  farmers  rich. 
"Southern  Field"  magazine  and  all  facts 
free  M  V  Richards.  Land  and  Ind.  Agt., 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  94,  Washington,  D.  L. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept    87,  Lincoln.  Neb.   


WANTED— FARMS  FROM  OWNERS 
for  sale.  We  have  direct  buyers.  Send 
description.  Magazine,  particulars  free. 
Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
nuyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Associa- 
tion, 69  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland.  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


AM  TN  TOUCH  WITH  EASTERN 
buvers  for  farms  and  ranches.  Send  de- 
tails with  legal  description  and  best  cash 
price  in  first  letter,  allowing  2  per  cent 
commission.  Thomas  Campbell,  530-32 
State  Bank  Bldg  ,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 
60  cents  100,  $4.50  per  l.Ofln.  prepaid  any- 
where.   W    C.  Hebdon.  Blair.  Neb. 


I  GUARANTEE  95  PER  CENT  GER- 
mination  on  my  seed  corn.  Paul 
Rohwer,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNT V 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,   Chadron,  Neb. 


SILVERMINE  SEED  CORN— YIELD, 
60  bushels;  sorted,  shelled  and  graded, 
$1.25  per  bushel  net.  R,  C.  Lewis,  Ne- 
ligh.  Neb. 


SEED  CORN.  WHITE  AND  YELLOW 
varieties,  selected  and  graded.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices.  Edgewater  Farm, 
Waterloo,  Neb. 


CORN  AND  WHEAT— WHITE  DENT 
seed  corn,  germination  95  per  cent  or 
better,  shelled  or  ear,  $1.75.  Also  best 
drouth-resisting  macaroni  wheat.  re- 
cleaned,  $1  per  bushel.  H.  A.  Matson. 
Burke,  S.  D. 


KANSAS  GOLDMINE  PURE  AL- 
falfa  seed,  home  grown,  not  irrigated. 
DeShon,  Logan,  Kan. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CL<">- 
ver.  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  1912  crop 
seed  corn  grown  in  Washington  county, 
Nebraska.  Werter  DeVaughn,  1914  Har- 
ney St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


EARLY  SILVER  KING.  92  BUSHELS 
per  acre  1913;  Hardy  Grimm  alfalfa,  pure 
clover  and  timothy  seeds.  Catalogue  free. 
J  W.  Beckman.  grower.  Cokato.  Minn 


RED  CLOVER  SEED  FROM  MY 
farm  direct  to  you.  Strictly  choice  seed. 
Write  for  sample  and  price.  P.  O.  Har- 
rier. Valley.  Neb. 


NICE,  CLEAN  ALFALFA  SEED  FOR 
Sale— Write  for  prices  and  samples.  Wm. 
Schreiner.  Exeter.  Neb. 


REID'S  YELLOW  DENT  SEED  CORN 
— Grows  on  rich,  loose,  bottom  land;  also 
Early  Reliance:  matures  in  90  to  100  days. 
W.  B.  Hoff.  Mondamin.  Ia. 


RETD'S  YELLOW  DENT  AND  EARLY 
Yellow  Rose  seed  corn,  $2  per  bushel  in 
ear.    Glen  Wilson.  Blair,  Neb. 
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This 

Tractor  is 
Different 


Caterpillar  motors  have  a  high  reputation 
for  good  work.  Even  our  competitors  praise  it 
Four  cylinders— giving  steady,  even  power.  Splash 
lubrication— simple  and  dependable.  Dust  proof 
construction.  Ample  cooling  system— keeps  the 
motor  cool  in  the  hottest  harvest  field.  All  parts 
easy  to  reach— from  a  standing  position  on  the 
ground.  Even  the  pistons  are  taken  from  the  side  of 
the  crank-case— without  disturbing  the  cylinders. 


30 
h.  p. 


60 
h.  p. 


Refl-US  Pat  Oft 

The  Caterpillar-transmission  is  just  as  remarkable.  There  is  no 
differential  gearing.  Each  Caterpillar  track  is  separately  con- 
trolled  by  a  friction  clutch.  You  can  pull  with  all  the  power 
on  one  track  at  a  time  and  turn  short,  or — and  here's  the  point 
— on  both  together  while  you  are  going  ahead.  There  is  no 
differential  to  let  one  side  slip  when  you  don't  want  it  to.  The 
gears  are  cut  steel — enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  case  and  running 
in  oil.  Our  forty-three  years  of  manufacturing  experience 
have  taught  us  to  be  thorough. 

But  the  Caterpillar  tracks  are  the  important  difference.  They 
allow  the  Caterpillar  to  work  anywhere — on  any  soil,  whether  wet,  loose  or 
slippery.  They  support  the  tractor  as  a  board  placed  over  a  mud-bole  sup. 
ports  the  weight  of  a  man.  They  never  mire  or  pack  the  soil.  The  pressure 
to  the  square  inch  on  the  ground  is  less  than  seven  pounds— less  than  the 
weight  of  a  man. 

The  Caterpillar  does  all  its  work  well— instead ,  of  a  few  things  poorly.  It 
work  s  twice  as  many  days  a  year  as  the  ordinary  tractor.  It  plows,  harrows, 
harvests,  hauls,  builds  roads,  fills  silos,  saws  wood, and  a  hundred  other  things. 

Sent)  for  catalog  APIS.  Read  about  the. many  kinds  of  work  the  Caterpillar  is 
doing  all  over  the  world.  Investigate  the  claims  of  Caterpillar  owners.  There 
are  about  two  thousand  Caterpillars  in  operation. 

Service  branches  everywhere. 

THE 

HOLT  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cat.  Spokane,  Wash. 
Peoria,  m.       New  York,  N.  Y. 


Planning  to  Build 
a  house  or  Barn  *? 


Send  us  your  ideas 
rough  like  this^ 

From  your  rough  idea,  our  skilled 
architects  will  draw  up  expert  plans  for 
your  approval.    We'll  also  supply  com- 
plete blueprints,  specifications,  material  £.- 
lists,  and  guaranteed  estimate,  showing  %\ 
delivered  prices.    Write  today  for  com-  e-U 
plete  particulars  of  our  plan  service.  *- 

_  brings  you  our 
vJC  Prize  Plan  Book 

Use  the  coupon  and  get  this'  practical  book, 
prepared  at  great  expense.'  Cost  us  30c  for 
printing  alone.  Costs  you  only  1 0c.  Chances 
are,  it  contains  just  the  plan  you  want. 

Save  up  to  60%  on  lumber 

Buy  your  lumber  and  millwork  DIRECT  from  our 
forests  and  mills.  Save  middlemen's  pro6ts.  Get 
better  lumber  than  can  be  bought  locally.-  We  fill 
orders  within  48  hours.  Deliveries  average  two 
weeks  or  less  to  points  West  of  the  Mississippi. 
Grade,  count,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Inspec- 
tion ullowed  before  acceptance. 


/ 
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Thinking  of 
building  a  barn? 
Send  4c  for  our 
new  Barn  Folder. 


Send  the  coupon  today 

Get  the  Prize  Plan  Book.  JOc,  Silo  Folder,  free.  Copyrlehted  Plan 
Sheet,  free,  and  new  B.irn  Folder  f4c  In  stamps — worth  forty  times 
that.)   Get  our  prices,  and  complete  proposition,  send  along  car- 
pentcr's  bill  ol  materials  il  you  can,  and  write  today. 

HEWITT-LEA-FUNCK  CO. 

460  Union  Avenue        .       .        Seattle,  Wash. 


Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co., 

460  Union  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.         ( Bg  tun  to  write  plainly) 

Please  send  trie  at  ODcr  : 
tl    Prl/e  Plan  Hook  (I 0c  enclosed)         (1   Special  Ilarn  polder  (Ac  enclosed) 
[  J    Catalog  and  f>ner;il  I'rlce  1.1st  of  Lumber  and  Millwork  rFrec) 
I  j    Special  bllo  I'roposllloo  (Free)  1  J    Copyrighted  Plan  Sheet  (Free) 


Name 

Town 


H.  F.  I),  or  Sired  \„ 


Save  up  to  60% 
on  a 

Seattle  Silo 

A  high  quality  silo  of  one- 
piece,  clear  Douglas  fir. 
S t ra  i g h  t-g ra i n ed ,  tough , 
long-lasting.  Extra  long 
tongucd  and  grooved, mak- 
ing n  strong  construction. 

Wonderful  patented 
swinging  doora 

Quick  detachable.  Door 
bars  form  safe,  strong  lad- 
der, from  which  hoops  are 
easily  tightened.  WUl  l'K 
TODAY  for  Special  Silo 
Polder  and  first-farmer-lu- 
o-ncighhorhood  offer. 
V.e  the  coupon  today. 


Do  You 

Know  the 

Ann  Arbor  Man? 

The  Ann  Arbor  man  is  a  big  profit  maker. 
He  has  a  hay  baling  equipment  that  brings  him 
a  mighty  good  income.    He  can  dale  more  hay  in 
less  lime  and  at  less  expense  than  hay  balers 
ordinarily  expect. 

The  Ann  Arbor  man  does  good  work  and  earns  good  pay. 

Generally  hay  is  baled  at  a  stated  price  per  ton.  Baling  profits 
are  the  result  of  having  a  press  that  can  bale  the  most  hay  in  the 
least  time  and  at  least  expense.  That's  the  advantage  of  Ann 
Arbor  construction.  And  that's  why  the  Ann  Arbor  man  makes 
£ood  profits. 

Why  not  be  the  Ann  Arbor  man  for  your  locality?  Bale 
your  own  hay  and  your  neighbors',  too.  You  will  find  lots  o£ 
orders  for  your  work.  Ann  Arbor  work  wins  preference  every- 
where because  of  the  smooth,  square-cornered  bales,  with  no 
tails  on  them.  Shippers  get  full  weight  in  every  carload.  Ann 
Arbor  work  means  freedom  from  expensive,  time-eating  break- 
downs. It  means  speed  and  economy  of  power  and  crew. 
This  makes  Ann  Arbor  baling  profitable  for  the  man  who  hires 
your  baling  outfit  as  well  as  yourself.  . 

Get  an  Ann  Arbor  press  and  give  yourself  a  good  extra  in- 
come in  your  spare  time.  Write  us  for  the  booklet  "Making 
Money  from  Hay,"  and  learn  how  easily  you  can  do  it. 


IS 


The  Big  Profit  Maker  for  Western  Balers 
Especially  Designed  for  Baling  Alfalfa 

Every  Ann  Arbor  Owner  is  Protected  by  an  Individual  Guarantee 


It's  the  press  that  was  designed  to 
bale  alfalfa  without  crushing  the  stems 
and  leaves.  Government  reports  say 
stems  and  leaves  are  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  this  plant,  and  that  they 
lose  their  value  when  crushed.  The  Ann 
Arbor  is  the  ideal  baler  where  such  con- 
ditions prevail.  Just  what  you  need  for 
baling  vetch,  cowpeas,  etc.,  as  well  as 
alfalfa.  It  has  an  extra  large  feed  open- 
ing, fe  ding  and  pressing  system  that 
has  b  n  carefully  designed  to  give  best 
possible  service  baling  southwestern  hay. 
Fair  testt  have  proved  the  Ann  Arbor 
feeding  device  to  be  the  fastest  in  the 
world.  J.  M.  Odle  of  Chapman,  Kansas, 
writes:  "  ur  Ann  Arbor  hay  press  has 
baled  21  tons  alfalfa  hay  in  six  hours." 

Ann  Arbor  *>res-es  also  ho  d  the  best 
known  record  for  low  upkeep  cost.  The 
construction  is  simple— built  extra  strong 


where  extra  strength  is  needed.  Feeder 
arm  has  spring  cushion  —  Chas.  E. 
Hannah  writes:  "In  the  two  years  I 
ran  an  Ann  Arbor,  we  never  paid  a  cent 
for  repairs." 

Use  any  engine.  If  you  have  none,  or 
cannot  get  one,  ask  for  our  offer  on  an 
Ann  Arbor  horse-power  baler.  This  baler 
is  creating  a  great  sensation  in  baling 
circles.  Next  to  Ann  Arbor  power  press- 
es, the  Ann  Arbor  horse  press  is  the  best 
profit  maker  you  can  get.  Write  for  lit- 
erature on  Ann  Arbor  presses.  Get  our 
booklet  "  Making  Money  from 
Hay."  It  carries  a  mighty  valua- 
ble and  profitable  story  for  you 
to  read.  Be  the  Ann  Arbor  man 
for  your  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co., 
48  Broadway,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Ann  Arbor  "20" 


Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co. 

Distributors  , 


"Good  to  the  last  drop" 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calver 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 

At  your  Dealers  or 

OMAHA 

NEB., 


Nebraska  Seed  Co., 


LASTS  TWICE  AS  LONG  AS  SHINGLES 

Corrugated  and  Standing  Seams 
at  Well  as  Other  Forms. 

Nothing  to  good  for  farm  buildings  because  it  Is 
lightning  proof  mill  requires  no  paint.1  Anybody 
can  put  It  on.  We  furnish  sheets  4.  r>.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 
and  12  feet  long.  We  cut  hips  and  gobies  with  no 
extra  charge. 

WALKER'S  BARN  VENTILATORS 

We  are  prepared  to  tarnish  In  any  resular  size 
substantial  and  artistic  bain  ventilaloi  ■ . 
Send  for  prices,  samples  and  catalog.. 

WALKER  SHEET  METAL  CO. 

238.  21st  St.  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IA. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  prides  itself  on  accepting  for  publication  only 
clean.  leKitiniuto  and  honest  advertising. 


A-  MAGAZINE-  FORTH  EM  EN-AND  WOMENOF-THE-FARM' 


Five  Cents  the  Copy  Omaha,  April  11,  1914  Number  696 
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American 

Steel  Fence  Posts 


Cheaper  Than  Wood 
and  More  Durable 

Quality— High-class  steel,  heavily 
zinc  coated  inside  and  outside. 

Strength— Strong  enough  to  hold 
up  any  wire  fence  and  furnish  all 
necessary  resistance. 

Adaptability-Adapted  to  all  con- 
ditions and  will  prove  absolutely 
satisfactory  wherever  a  good 
wire  fence  is  desired. 

Service— Give  much  more  and 
much  better  service  than  can  be 
expected  of  wood  posts,  and  will 
not  burn,  rot  or  decay. 

Durability— Have  been  in  service 
since  1898.  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  oldest 
posts  are  today  as  good  as  when 
set. 

Adapted  to  All  Wire  Fences.  Increase 
the  life  of  a  fence.  Put  a  wire 
fence  on  permanent  American 
Steel  Posts  and  preserve  the  fence 
indefinitely;  put  it  on  wooden 
posts  and  it  is  like  building  a  brick 
house  on  a  wooden  foundation. 
For  Sale  By  All  Dealers. 


We  also  malte  the  celebrated  AMERICAN 
FENCE,  ELLWOOD  FENCE,  ROYAL 
FENCE,  NATIONAL  FENCE  and  the 
ANTHONY  FENCE.  These  fences  are 
galvanized  by  the  wonderful  new  process  we 
have  developed  and  employed  exclusively 
by  us,  effecting  a  heavier  coat  of  zinc  firmly 
united  to  the  steel,  affording  absolute  and 
permanent  protection  against  destructive 
elements.  The  creates/  Galvanizing  discovery 
of  the  age.   Dealers  Everywhere. 

Frank  Baackes,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen' I  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
Chicago  New  York  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Denver 


A  Reinforced  Concrete  Silo 

is  the  BEST  and 
CHEAPEST.  Why? 
Beause  it  will  not  rot, 
will  not  burn  up,  will 
not  shrink,  can  not 
blow  down,  no  hoops 
to  rust, tighten  or  burst, 
needs  no  repairs,  no 
mice  or  rats  can  gnaw 
into  it,  the  longer  it 
stands  the  better  it  is. 
Heat  nor  cold  does  not 
affect  it.  Ensilage 
Keeps  Perfectly. 

We  build  Concrete 
Silos  and  make  the  ma- 
►  chines  to  build  them. 
L:  flSfv     Write  us  a  postal  and 

get  full  particulars. 
SILO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
1014  11th  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WRITE  ME! 


<»ot  my  new,   low,   factory  prices  on  the  Famous 
Galloway  Engines  and  t»ip,  illustrated  FREE  catalog. 
l    My  engines  are  standard,    high   quality  engines. 
'   Made  in  sizes  from  1  3-4  to  15  H.  P.   0*er  40,000 
I  in  use  today.  All  sold  on  30  days  FREE  trial,  backed 
J  by  five  year  guarantee  and  125,000  bond.   Money  back 
y      if  not  Satisfied.    Investigate!      Quit    paying  exorbi- 
(       tant  prices  for  inferior  engines.    Save  middlemen** 
\       profit.    Be  your  own  dealer. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
and  Save  $50  to  $300  on  Gasoline  Engines 

That  comes  about  as  near  keeping  your 
money  at  home  as  any  way  you  can  think  of. 
Write  me  before  you  buy. 
rpCC  Service  Department  that  will 
help  you  select  and  Install  the 
best  etT'e  «Dd  she  engine  you  need  for  your 
work  without  cost  to  you.  Let  me  vend  you 
my  Newl'JU  Special  Offer.  Just  write  for 
my  catalog  and  new,  low  prices  today. 

Address  Win.  Galloway,  Pr«nt. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO. 
'£6^  Galloway  Station  S 


Waterloo,  Eowt 


Special  Offer 
Hand 

Simon  Pure,  Time  Cured,  Hill  Grown, 
Kentucky  Leaf.    Choice  1912  Crop. 

IDS.  PREPAID$1.00 

providing  you  send  us,  with  your  order,  the  names  of  ten 
men  who  u»e  tobacco.  9late  whether  for  smoking  or 
chewing.  As  sure  as  you  order  one  4-pound  lot,  you  will 
order  100  pounds.  Our  old  customers  are  our  best 
customers,  so  will  you  be  if  you  try  this  sample  box. 
Enclose  a  one  dollar  bill   and   ten    names.  Address, 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Co.,  Dept.  R  Patcsvillc,  Ky. 


Convertible  Polyscope 

""""    l.iti'Ht.  European  novelty  A 
vulu;ittl«'  opl  icdl   m  i  rumi'iil 
Cecnblnation  ndjuxtahh?  oprra 
and  Held  kIhhh,  rending  v.iuhh, 
luryriReoHcopc,  sturconrono,  tdnitle 
or  d.»ul>l<-  Ifiubc  tc'U-8<o|H-.  cnlarKinar  mirror 
rind  <  'iM.i.ii    .    r,  in.  loritf ,  fold  i  1o  v  .\  pocket.  HI/-O, 

90c  roups*.    The  Central  Co.,  P.  O.  Bon  835,  Chicago 
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How  to  Battle  with  Hog  Cholera 

t  IBOUT  one  year  ago  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  made 
I  I  two  very  thorough  investigations  into  matters  of  vital 
BBS  interest  to  the  fanners  of  the  corn  belt— the  creamery 
t^BtSI  situation  and  the  silo  business.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  were  published  as  articles  in  this  paper,  and  these 
articles  were  afterward  gathered  into  pamphlet  form  and  dis- 
tributed widely,  on  request,  throughout  the  entire  middle  west. 

The  subject  of  most  vital  importance  to  the  farming  inter- 
ests at  the  present  time  is  hog  cholera.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  has  employed  a  man  who  has  been  successful  bag 
raiser  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  For  many  weeks  and 
months  this  man  has  been  traveling  about  the  country,  visiting 
experiment  stations,  farmers,  college  veterinarians,  Commercial 
serum  plants  and  every  source  from  which  information  might  be 
gathered.  He  has  talked  with  the  men  who  own  the  hogs,  the 
men  who  doctor  them,  the  men  who  make  the  serum,  the  men 
discovered  the  serum  and  every  other  class  of  men  interested  in 
this  matter. 

The  results  of  this  careful  Investigation  will  be  published  in 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  The  first  article  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue.  Watch  for  It.  Based,  as  they  are,  on  careful  investi- 
gation and  thorough  knowledge  0i  the  situation,  these  articles 
will  In.  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  hog  raiser. 
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THE 


I  ERFECT,  PERMANENT  SILOj 
and  at  a  cost  so  little  above  any 
other  kind  as  to  make  the  differ- 
ence insignificant. 

DON'T  DELAY  WRITING  if  you 
want  to  get  on  while  the  going's 
good.  We  are  very  anxious  for 
orders  now — anxious  enough  to 
grant  concessions  that  we  shall 
not  have  to  give  later  on.  Do  it 
now.  Write  for  Catalogs  and  in- 
formation. 

Piatt  &  Frees 

State  Agents   :-:    Red  Cloud,  Xeb. 


Ihe  Original  Genuine 

SCHULTZ  HOG  OILER 

First  successful  crude  oil  machine  in- 
vented. The  hog  man's  wish  is  now 
a.  reality. 

Hog's  positively  rid  themselves 
of  lice  and  mange.  Don't  cost 
much  more  than  inferior  imi- 
tations. 

The  hest  is  the  cheapest.  Sold  und»r 
a  written  guarantee  to  do  the  bu  i- 
ncss.  We  want  a  live  agent  around 
every  town  to  handle  our  line  of  Hog 
Yard   X  cessities. 

The  Oiler  with  the  Flexible  Arms 
Send  for  big-  free  Hcgr  Oiler  Book 

POWER    CREEK    MFG.  CO. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


HOOF  TRIMMER 

Keep  the  colt's  hoofs  trimmed 
and    avoid    cracks,    thereby  in- 
creasing' their  value.     Safe,  re- 
liable,   easily  operated,  always 
handy.     Lasts  a  lifetime.  PWe» 
very  small. 
Ask  for  free  circular. 
E.  M.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Dept.  J,  Peoria,  Ills. 


1  W  ICSTir, ATE  THIS:  Excellent  land  in  Minne- 
sota. North  Dakota.  Montana.  Idaho.  Washington 
and  Oregon— adjacent  to  the  Northern  1'  c  fic 
Railway — the  best  developed  sections  of  the  No  th- 
west;  obtainable  at  low  prices.  State  land  on  long 
payments  and  deeded  land  on  crop  payment  plan: 
good  climate:  good  schools — no  isolated  pioneering. 
Send  for  literature  saying  what  state  most  in- 
(<•  rests  you.  I>.  J.  BRICK  ER.  Gen.  lmmig.  Agt.. 
"77  Northern   !  acific  R>\.   St.   Paul.  Minn. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.©. 

SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  moro  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  Bn- 
eat  herd  in  the  II.  S.  l-'.vory  one  an  earl?  <*veloper. 
rojdy  for  the  market  at.  six  months  old;    A  want  to 

{>l;ice  one  hog  in  ear)  community  to  un#ert.iHo  my 
lord.  Write  lor  my  p)a.\"How  to  Mnlo  Money  from 
Boca.'  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'    RFD7V  Portland,  Mloh. 


Read  the  small  poultry  and  egg 
mis  «»n  page  -°  if  fon  want  to  buy 
egg*  for  hatching.  Every  advertiser 
is  a  reliable  breeder. 


Are  Farmers'  Wives  Neglected  and  Abused? 

We  Have  Been  Investigated  by  the  Government  and  Found  to  Be  Overworked.    Are  We? 


HE  Agricultural  Department  of  our 
™  I  government  recently  sent  out  5  5,- 

000  letters  to  farm  women  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  ask- 
ing them  concerning  their  con- 
dition and  what  should  be  done 
to  improve  it.  The  answers  have 
been  received  and  the  verdict  is  given.  It  is 
this:  The  rural  districts  need  a  new  standard 
of  living.  The  neglect  of  the  forgotten  woman 
on  the  farm  is  one  of  the  most  serious  indict- 
ments that  can  be  drawn  against  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

Isn't  that  putting  it  pretty  strong?  Is  it 
true?  If  true,  whose  fault  is  it?  Is  it  your 
hard-working  husband's,  your  father's,  your 
brother's,  your  son's?  Do  you  farmer  women 
really  believe  a  word  of  this  to  be  true,  leaving 
out  the  exceptional  cases  or  places?  I  don't; 
not  one  bit  of  it!  There  is  no  forgotten  women, 
even  back  to  the  days  when  our  grandmothers 
did  work  the  farm  housewife  is  not  expected 
to  do  today  at  all — carded,  spun,  wove  and 
made  the  clothing,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the 
other  work — and  now  these  things  have  long 
been  taken  from  her  by  invention  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  men  instead  of  women.  I  once 
heard  an  old,  but  very  intelligent,  woman  say: 
"There  is  no  housework  today  of  much  account; 
invention  took  it  all  from  us."  Then  say  in- 
vention has  not  saved  woman's  muscles  and 
time! 

Have  Yon  Any  Complaint  to  Make? 

Is  the  country  condition  so  desperate?  Are 
you  worked  to  death?  Do  you  really  fear  that 
your  own  and  your  neighbors'  children  will 
never  be  healthy  because  your  husband  makes 
of  you  a  household  drudge,  your  "tightwad" 
husband,  who  wouldn't  to  save  you  let  go  of  a 
dollar  to  buy  you  a  washing  machine,  etc.? 
You  are  now  dubbed  the  forgotten  women  on 
the  farm  because  of  these  answers. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  hysteria, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  the  government  looking  into 
the  farm  home  and  social  life.  That  social  con- 
ditions may  not  be  in  all  places  as  they  once 
were,  when  the  church  and  school  house  was  the 
social  center,  is  true,  but  this  has  come  about 
naturally  and  really  by  the  wish  of  the  people, 
and  whatever  goes  naturally  because  of  change 
of  view,  change  of  people,  better  roads,  swifter 
means  of  getting  away,  I  judge,  cannot  be 
brought  back.  Good  schools  and  good  roads  are 
in  demand.  These  the  government  should  grant 
in  a  sensible  manner  and  drop  the  hysterical  ma- 
ligning of  the  farmer  and  undue  pity  for  his 
wife. 

Who  Answered  the  Letters? 

Answers  there  were  bound  to  be  to  the  55,- 
000  missives.  There  must  be  the  exceptional 
tightwad  in  any  business.  His  wife  would  nat- 
uirally  see  all  the  faults  in  him,  and  nothing  of 
her  own  too  weak  spirit.  Then  there  are  a  few 
of  the  slarrupy,  watery-mouthed  women,  like 
"Big   Bawb's"   wife  in   "The  Graysons":  then 


By  Ida  M.  Shepler 

there  is  the  exception,  and  next  comes  the  most 
formidable  kind.  This  kind'  is  found  in  the 
country,  because  she  is  on  the  increase  in  the 
cities.  Natuc-ally,  in  the  country  she  catches  on. 
There  are  women  who  can  learn  all  the  neces- 
sary requirements  of  good  housekeeping  easily 
and  well,  if  they  please  to,  but  they  shirk  from 
the  drudgery — as  they  call  it — this  entails  upon 
them.  They  get  out  of  it  if  possible  by  some 
pretext.  Here  and  there  on  the  farm  you  meet 
with  this  kind.  She  is,  more  often  than  not, 
the  wife  of  a  farmer  who  never  refused  her  a 
household  demand  and  who  is  willing  to  let 
her  keep  help.   Often  she  has  land  in  her  own 


First  taster  Day 


Never  so  sweet  a  hush  in  all  Judcan 
nights, 

Never  so  fair  a  sun  rose  o'er  Judcan 
heights. 

Never  so  hovering  close  did  all  of  heaven 
lean. 

As  when  approached  the  tomb  the  wi-ip- 
ing  Magdalene. 

What  marvel  greets  her  eyes!     So  tear 

bedimmed  are  they! 
Behold  no  portal   barred — the    stone  is 

rolled  away! 
The    guardian    angels    twain,  of  gentle 

mien  and  grave. 
Speak  of  the  word  fulfilled  of  Him  who 

died  tu  save. 

How  spread  the  mighty  truth!    How  all 

the  earth  divined'! 
What  glorious  promise  kept  the  Savior  of 

mankind ! 

And  so  the  world  is  glad  and  men,  re- 
joicing, pray. 

As  did  his  servants  when  came  the  first 
Easter  day. 

—Stanley  Waterloo. 


name,  quite  likely  descended  from  a  pioneer 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  neither  of  which 
ever  shirked  a  life  duty,  and  who  lived  happier, 
saner,  longer  in  the  midst  of  woods,  fields  and 
hard  work  than  had  they  shut  themselves  up 
between  city  walls.  This  woman  did  some  of 
the  answering.*  Her  plaint  is  of  no  account. 

What  Do  Women  Need? 
Ever  since  the  woes  of  the  "forgotten" 
woman  began  to  be  heralded  ab -oad,  and  her 
husband,  with  plenty  of  money  to  buy  all  the 
machinery  he  needed  in  his  work,  began  to 
come  in  for  strong  blame  because  he  refused 
her  money  to  buy  that  which  would  make  her 
life  easier  and  longer,  I  have  puzzled  my  mind 
to  find  what  it  was  she  lacked — what  it  was 


she  did  not  have  or  could  not  easily  get  close 
at  hand  and  cheaply.  When  stoves  first  came  in, 
my  old  grandmother  told  me,  the  farmers,  then 
three-fourths  more  of  them  than  city  folks,  hast- 
ened to  get  them  for  their  wives,  and  many  of 
the  wives  at  first  refused  to  cook  on  them.  The 
next  big  help  was  sewing  machines.  There  are 
plenty  of  women  who  yet  remember,  when  sew- 
ing machines  came  down  to  anything  like  a 
fair  price,  say  $75,  how  quickly  the  farm 
women  had  their  machines.  Thirty  years  and 
more  ago  washing  machines  were  strongly  in 
evidence  in  most  farm  houses  and  stuck  around 
for  sale  cheap  in  most  of  the  country  stores. 
Must  Wait  for  Invention 

In  every  farm  condition  that  I  have  lived  1 
have  found  the  farmer  willing  to  do  his  part 
by  his  wife,  and  not  forget  her  unless  she  pur- 
posely forgot  herself.  It  is  true  that  he  must 
wait  for  invention.  He  could  not  put  running 
water  in  his  home — though  he  did  get  the 
pump  very  close  to  the  house — until  well  drills 
made  plenty  of  water  possible.  Gasoline  en- 
gines, stoves,  cream  separators,  etc.,  are  a'l  '.ate 
inventions.  The  farmer's  wife  is  getting  her 
share  of  them. 

This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  treated  lightly. 
The  farmer,  called  upon  to  feed  all  the  riffraff 
of  other  nations  crowded  and  still  crowding  into 
our  cities  and  taking  work  from  Americans  in 
out  mills  and  factories,  through  the  idiocy  of 
Uncle  Sam's  weak  immigration  laws,  has  come 
to  a  place  where  he  needs  sensible  national  help 
in  hard  legislation  and  the  enforcement  of  laws. 
Hysteria  regarding  his  sturdy  helpmeet's  duties 
and  lack  of  puerile  social  advantage  is  not  go- 
ing to  turn  a  stitch  in  the  real  need  of  the  coun- 
try today.  The  question  lies  deep,  and  mast 
be  met  with  common  sense. 

I  know  country  work.  I  know  much  of  it  is 
hard  wo  k,  and  the  woman,  if  she  be  the  right 
kind,  gladly,  willingly,  cheerfully  lays  hold  of 
it.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  she  has  her 
husband's  sympathy,  help  and  co-operation  in 
all  she  does,  and  the  true  country  woman  gives 
her  husband  sympathy  and  resents  the  city  view 
that  a  farmer,  after  all,  is  only  a  boor,  and  any- 
thing with  only  half  brains  can  farm.  The  view 
is  one  of  ignorance,  of  imbecility  and  arrogance, 
and  it  alone,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  cases 
where  the  boys  have  left  the  farm,  is  the  rea- 
son for  their  going. 

There  is  no  forgotten  woman,  but  there  is 
a  long-suffering,  forgotten  man — the  man  who 
feeds  the  world,  the  man  who  who  has  lain 
awake  nights,  and  taken  years  to  know  his  bus- 
iness, and  then  must  fight  alone  nature's  in- 
roads on  his  lands  and  crops,  and  pay  more 
than  his  quota  of  tax  for  the  land  he  has  bent 
his  hack  to  acquire,  to  say  nothing  of  every 
public  improvement  that  goes  on  about  him. 
It  is  the  making  of  some  things  easier  for  him 
that  the  government  might  better  be  thinking 
about.  Make  things  better  for  him  and  his  wife 
and  children  share  equally  in  his  prosperity. 

(3) 


Homes  for  Farmers  and  Their  Families 

Money  Wisely  Spent  in  Making  Home  Comfortable  Shows  Results  in  the  Boys  and  Girls 


HE  farm  home,  its  buildings  and  its  conveniences,  its  coni- 

T forts  and  its  enjoyments,  have  much  to  do  In  deciding  the 
desirability  of  farming  as  an  occupation  by  the  boy  and 
girl  who  are  not  yet  fixed  in  their  purposes  in  life.  The  old 
farm  homestead  that  stands  today,  with  practically  the  same 
old  farm  buildings  that  marked  its  degree  of  home  com- 
forts and  attractions  half  a  century  ago,  cannot  be  expected 
to  instill  spirit  and  enthusiasm  into  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present  time 
for  farm  life.  The  farm,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  interests,  at- 
tractions and  environment  in  general  for  the  boy  and  girl,  must  have 
with  this  the  usual  necessary  and  acquired  modern  conveniences  and  com- 
forts for  living  respectably  and  in  accordance  with  the  people  and  the 
times. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  farm  home  should  not  be  roomy  and  mod- 
ern in  all  its  apartments.  The  home  on  the  farm  should  demand  the  bes.t 
there  is  in  the  way  of  comforts  and  ease  of  management  in  living.  The 
farm  is  the  base  of  supplies.  From  the  soil  on  the  farm  comes  all  the 
revenue  entering  into  the  business  for  farm  maintenance  and  farm  im- 
provement. Therefore  the  greater  reason  that  the  first  dividends  be  de- 
clared in  the  interest  of  family  comforts,  home  improvements  and  the  in- 
stilling of  confidence  and  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  farm  to  provide  for 
the  family  the  best  that  this  world  is  capable  of  acquiring. 

Right  Kind  «f  Homes  Exist 

The  up-to-date  farm  dwelling  is  not  now  a  dream,  nor  the  fancy  of 
imagination;  it  is  a  real  matter  of  existence.  The  improvement  of  the 
farm  by  the  building  of  good,  substantial  homes  is  the  present  order  o? 
things  in  every  well  regulated  community.  The  attachments  that  clung  to 
the  old,  dark,  cramped,  poorly  ventilated  farm  dwellings  built  onto  and 
otherwise  improved  or  extended  to  make  more  room  are  forced  to  yield  to 
the  spirit  of  home  enterprise,  to  the  ambition  of  .  new  landmarks,  rather 
than  the  preservation  of  the  old 
ones. 

It  is  the  raising  of  the  family  and 
the  affording  of  a  comfortable, 
cheerful  home  for  their  develop- 
ment into  manhood  and  womanhood 
that  appeals  to  the  farmer  of  today, 
and  this  cannot  be  neglected  with- 
out serious  after  consideration  that 
these  boys  and  girls  might  have  se- 
cured a  much  better  start  in  life  if 
the  home  advantages  had  been  bet- 
ter. There  is  but  one  time  to  guard 
against  possible  wrongs  and  neg- 
lects, and  that  time  is  now,  while 
conditions  confront  you  and  white 
opportunity  is  within  easy  reach. 
Select  Site  Carefully 

The  farm  home  should  be  planned 
and  laid  out  with  reference  to 
many   natural   advantages.     It  too 

often  occurs  that  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  new  house  on  the  farm 
should  be  built  on  practically  the  same  ground  as  the  old  one.  Be  care- 
ful in  selecting  the  site  for  the  new  house.  Be  guided  by  the  high, 
sightly,  commanding  view  of  the  country  'round  about,  as  well  as  the 
conveniences  of  the  farm,  the  public  road,  etc. 

Water  advantages  are  important  and  should  be  of  the  very  hest.  It 
is  not  often  of  special  advantage  to  go  down  in  a  valley,  hollow  or  under 
a  hill  in  order  to  get  a  spring  or  flowing  water  for  the  house.  It  is  not 
very  expensive  to  bring  a  good  spring  to  the  house,  when  it  would  be  of 
very  great  disadvantage  to  take  the  house  to  the  spring.  The  age  of 
getting  down  under  a  hill  or  behind  a  hill  in  selecting  a  building  site  be- 


One  of  Nebraska's  Earliest  Farm  Homes 


The  Lp-to-Date  Farm  Home  is  Not  a  Dream 

longs  to  past  generations.  The  high,  sightly  ground,  open  to  the  free 
currents  of  air,  the  sunshine  and  the  far-away  view,  helps  in  the  cheer 
and  good  feeling  of  the  family. 

Room  for  Everyone 
Build  the  farm  dwelling  large,  provide  plenty  of  sleeping  rooms 
and  give  them  space  for  all  the  necessary  furniture  and  accommoda- 
tions usual  to  a  well  equipped  bedroom.    Each  boy  and  girt  of  the  fam- 
ily should  have  a  room  wholly  and  completely  their  own,  furnished  in 

detail  to  suit  their  own  fancy. 
There  should  be  a  responsibility,  in- 
dependence and  personality  culti- 
vated in  the  home  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. The  realization  of  certain 
rights,  ownership  and  possessions  in- 
dependent of  all  other  persons  is 
only  human  nature  and  should  be 
encouraged,  to  the  exclusion  of 
selfishness  and  lack  of  courtesy,  of 
course.  Besides  having  the  farm 
house  large  and  roomy  in  all  its 
apartments,  do  not  leave  out  a 
thing  that  will  add  to  the  conven- 
ience and  comfort  of  the  family. 
The  furnace,  the  laundry,  the  fruit 
cellar,  the  hot  and  cold  water,  the 
bath,  all  are  necessities. 

May  Re  Done  Economically 
Lumber  and  building  materials 
are  not  more  expensive  now  than 
formerly,  all  things  considereu.  The  farmer  of  today  is  a  business  man 
and  should  take  advantage  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  markets  in  view 
of  cheapening  his  cost  of  materials.  Every  other  line  of  industry  is  in- 
terested in  co-operation,  in  buying  supplies  where  they  can  be  bought 
the  cheapest,  in  cutting  down  expenses  and  in  selling  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage when  putting  their  produce  or  wares  on  the  market.  Why  should 
not  the  farmer  put  into  practice  this  same  system  of  economy  in  buying 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  TWENTY-THREE) 


Montana  Homestead  of  the  Present  Day 


This  South  Dakota  home  is  now  and  entirely  modern,  equipped  with 
hot  and  cold  water  and  bath.  The  owner  built  it  himself  and  installed 
the  plumbing.  He  installed  a  two  and  one-half  horsepower  gasoline  en- 
gine with  which  the  separating,  churning  and  washing  are  done.  This 
picture  was  taken  before  the  house  was  completed  and  the  surround- 
ings made  attractive. 
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Feed  and  Care  of  Pigs  at  Weaning  Time 

This  is  a  Very  Critical  Period  for  Both  the  Sow  and  the  Litter 


T  IS  getting  about  the  time  of  the 
feLf  ▼        when  we  are  beginning  to  think 
about  weaning   the   pigs.  When 
^SAmmm       should  pigs  be  weaned,  and  how 
should,  they  be  weaned? 

First,  let  us  say  that  every  year 
many  good,  promising    pigs  are 
punted  or  given  a  setback  in  their  growth  by 
being  taken  from  the  sow  too  early  in  life. 

For  what  purpose  are  pigs  weaned?  We 
suppose  for  several  reasons.  One  man  thinks 
that  by  early  weaning  he  can  the  quicker  fat- 
ten the  mother  and  get  her  onto  the  market. 
Another  figures  that  he  can  save  some  feed  by 
not  being  compelled  to  feed  the  sow  heavily 
enough  to  keep  her  in  a  full  flow  of  milk.  An- 
other wants  to  breed  the  sow  for  another  litter. 
All  of  them  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  owner 
of  the  sow,  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
weaning  the  litter  early.  Let  us  look  carefully 
into  this  business  of  early  weaning  and  see  if 
in-  most  cases  it  pays. 

Mother's  Milk  Best  Food 
Yon  may  want  to  wean  the  pigs  early  in  or- 
der to  get  the  sow  onto  the 
market  as  soon  as  you  possibly 
can.  One  object  is,  or  at  least 
should  be,  to  get  the  most  pounds  of 
pork  for  the  least  number  of  pounds 
of  grain  consumed.  If  the  litter  is 
weaned  at,  say  6  weeks  of  age,  are 
you  not  taking  these  pigs  from  their 
mother  when  she  is  in  about  a  full 
flow  of  milk  and  consequently  giv- 
ing to  the  pigs  the  very  best  food 
possible  to  give  them,  and  making 
them  do  the  very  best  possible;  in 
other  words,  making  the  grain  given 
to  them  put  on  the  most  pounds  of 
pork?  True,  you  may  have  to  keep 
the  sow  on  your  place  a  little  longer, 
and  feed  her  a  few  more  bushels  of 
grain,  but  you  are  getting  back  in 
the  litter,  much  more  in  pounds  of 
pork  by  leaving  them  with  the  sow 
than  you  will  lose  in  the  little  extra 
grain  you  may  feed  the  sow. 

Don't  neglect  the  importance  of 
doing  the  best  you  can  with  your 
sow,  to  keep  her  in  full  flow  of  milk 
as  long  as  possible.  You  may  think 
that  you  can  improve  on  nature  and 
substitute  something  for  the  moth- 
er's milk  that  will  make  these  pigs 
do  better.  Don't  fool  yourself  in 
this  way,  for  you  will  surely  be 
fooled  if  you  try  it.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  do  the  best  you  can  by  the 
litter  in  addition  to  what  the  sow  is  doing  for 
them. 

Feed  Sow  and  Pigs  Plenty 
Little  pigs  will  begin  to  eat  at  about  3  weeks 
of  age,  and  as  they  grow  their  capacity  for  con- 
suming different  kinds  of  food  grows  amazingly. 
A  good  feeder  will  satisfy  their  appetite  and  en- 
courage them  to  consume  the  limit.  For  this 
there  is  nothing  better  than  shelled  com.  The 
mother's  milk  will  balance  the  ration.  Give 
them,  however,  some  variety — a  little  oats,  bar- 
ley; good  shorts  slop  is  fine.  Give  all  these  dif- 
ferent rations  to  your  sow,  as  well  as  to  the 
pigs.  In  feeding  the  sow  this  heavy  ration  be 
careful  not  to  overfeed  her  and  get  her  off  feed. 
Keep  her  with  a  keen  appetite.  We  believe  it  a 
poor  plan  to  economize  on  the  feed;  better  do 
your  economizing  some  other  place  than  with 
either  the  sow  or  the  litter  during  the  suckling 
period. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  valuable  sow  that  is 
bred  a. little  late,  and  we  are  anxious  to  wean 
this  litter  at  an  early  age  in  order  to  get  this 
sow  bred  at  the  time  you  want  her  bred  for  the 
next  litter.    Without  doubt  this  is  sometimes 


advisable  in  puire-bred  herds,  but  there  is  a 
good,  big  chance  that  when  you  do  you  are  in- 
juring the  litter  you  are  weaning. 

Where  Weaning  is  Advisable 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  mother's  milk 
does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  pigs.  We 
sometimes  see  in  a  herd  a  scrawny,  runty  litter 
following  the  old  sow,,  squealing  all  the  time, 
the  sow  looking  like  she  was  more  fit  for  the 
bone  pile  than  to  be  nursing  a  litter  of  pigs.  At 
the  same  time,  this  sow  may  have  a  good  ap- 
petite. If  you  have  something  like  this  in  your 
herd,  the  sooner  this  litter  is  weaned  the  better 
for  both  the  sow  and  the  pigs.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  sow  is  not  a  good 
suckler  or  that  she  will  never  raise  and  nurse  a 
good  litter.  If  she  is  a  good  individual  of  good 
pedigree,  don't  discard  her  because  she  failed 
with  this  one  litter.    Give  her  another  trial. 

How  should  the  pigs  be  weaned?  If  we  are 
going  to  wean  them,  let  us  try  to  do  so  with 
the  least  possible  loss.  No  hog  raiser  of  today 
should  try  to  raise  hogs  without  a  pasture.  If 


milk  should  be  used  to  some  extent  at  least  in 
the  ration  of  the  pigs. 

We  believe  the  better  plan  would  be  to  let 
the  sow  wean  the  pigs.  We  should  so  feed  her 
that  we  would  keep  her  in  a  full  flow  of  milk 
until  the  pigs  are  10  or  11  weeks  old;  then 
gradually  reduce  the  feed  on  the  sow  until  she 
would  be  getting  nothing  but  alfalfa  in  the 
pasture.  We  would,  however,  have  this  pasture 
good  so  that  she  could  get  all  the  grass  she 
would  eat.  In  this  way  the  sow's  milk  would 
fail  and  the  pigs  would  be  weaned  without  ever 
noticing  the  difference.  Pigs  weaned  in  this 
way,  if  properly  fed,  never  stop  growing.  The 
pig  that  does  not  stop  growing  is  the  one  that 
brings  the  good  price  if  it  is  sold  for  breeding 
pui-poses,  or,  if  sold  on  the  market  brings  the 
top  price. 

After  the  pigs  are  thoroughly  weaned  two 
methods  are  before  us  to  be  pursued  in  our 
feeding  operations,  depending  on  the  purpose 
for  which  the  pig  is  to  be  used.  If  we  expect 
market  them,  the  sooner  they  are  ready  for 


to 


Have  Convenient  Pen  in  Which  to  Feed  Pigs  Away  from  Their  Mothers 


No  Hog  Raiser  Should  Try  to  Raise  Hogs  Without  a  Pasture 


you  do  try  to  raise  them  in  a  dry  lot,  you  will 
not  meet  with  the  measure  of  success  necessary 
to  make  the  venture  as  profitable  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  chances  are  there  will  be  no  profit. 

Good  Pasture  Great  Help 

By  all  means  let  the  sow  and  litter  have  the 
run  of  a  good  pasture.  In  this  pasture  have  a 
lot  or  pen  into  which  the  little  pigs  can  get  and 
not  be  bothered  with  the  old  sow.  In  this  lot 
or  pen  have  your  feed  for  the  pigs.  Now,  if 
you  are  going  to  wean  the  litter  at  an  age  of 
6  or  8  weeks,  take  the  sow  away  from  the  lit- 
ter. Keep  her  away  twenty-four  hours  and  then 
let  her  back  that  the  pigs  may  nurse.  Take 
her  away  again  this  time  for  forty-eight  hours 
and  then  let  the  pigs  nurse  again.  Watch  her 
when  taken  away  the  next  time  to  see  if  the 
pigs  should  again  be  allowed  to  nurse.  An 
abrupt  taking  away  of  the  litter  from  the  sow 
may  be  the  cause  of  ruining  her  udder. 

Care  must  be  taken  at  this  time  to  reduce 
the  feed  on  the  sow.  Give  her  a  change  to  some 
food  not  having  a  tendency  to  produce  milk  and 
feed  it  in  reduced  quantities.    If  possible,  cow's 


market  the  better.  A  continuance  of  liberal 
feeding  is  advisable.  If  the  litter  be 
of  March  farrow,  weaning  time  will 
find  us  with  the  alfalfa  in  full 
growth.  We  would  so  handle  the 
pigs  that  they  would  make  alfalfa  as 
prominent  a  part  of  their  ration  as 
possible.  It  is  our  cheapest  feed,  so 
let  us  make  it  as  large  a  part  of  our 
ration  as  possible. 

Feed  for  Breeding  Animals 

If  the  pigs  raised  are  to  be  used 
for  breeding  purposes,  a  continuous 
heavy  feeding  is  not  the  best  method 
to  pursue.  You  are  liable  to  get 
them  too  fat  at  an  immature  age. 
This  kind  of  a  pig  will  never  make 
the  size  later  on  that  he  would  make 
if  he  were  not  crowded  so  fast  while 
young.  Overfeeding  an  immature 
pig  is  very  liable  to  impair  his  breed- 
ing qualities.  Don't  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  not  feed  the  pig  a  suf- 
ficient ration  to  insure  a  good, 
steady,  substantial  growth. 

Our  best  success  with  brood  sows 
has  been  to  keep  them  in  a  good 
pasture  after  the  pigs  are  weaned, 
feeding  very  little,  if  any,  grain  at 
all,  until  the  last  of  August  or  first 
of  September,  and  then  gradually 
getting  them  in  a  little  better  flesh 
by  breeding  time.  This  method  don't 
make  show  sows  out  of  them  during 
the  summer,  but  it  does  make  brood  sows  out 
of  them  the  next  spring.  It  would  be  well  to 
have  the  sows  that  have  weaned  their  first  lit- 
ter as  gilts  in  a  separate  pasture,  where  a  little 
more  feed  may  be  given  them  than  is  fed  to  the 
aged  sows. 

Breeding  the  Gilt  Raising  Her  First  Litter 

We  believe  it  a  good  plan  to  not  breed  the 
gilt  that  has  raised  her  first  litter  for  a  fall 
litter.  She  should  be  allowed  to  grow  during 
the  first  summer  after  her  first  litter.  By  do- 
ing this  she  will  make  a  better  mature  animal, 
and  we  believe  be  in  shape  to  produce  and  raise 
stronger  litters  in  the  future.  After  she  is  2 
years  old  she  will  be  in  shape  to  raise  you  two 
litters  each  year  if  you  want  her  to,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  by  raising  two 
litters  each  year  she  is  a  better  brood  sow. 

Sows  bred  for  fall  litters  should  be  fed 
something  besides  the  grass  they  may  get  in 
the  pasture.  If  you  have  a  good  alfalfa  pasture, 
an  addition  of  corn  will  make  you  a  good  ration 
for  these  sows.  We  would  so  feed  them  that 
they  would  gain  in  flesh  slowly  from  breeding 
time  until  they  farrow. 
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Selling  "Co-operative"  Gold  Bricks 

Is  anyone  trying  to  start  a  co-operative  creamery  in  your  com- 
munity? If  so,  do  not  go  into  it  until  you  find  out  exactly  who  it  is 
tli at  is  masquerading  as  an  "investment"  or  "industrial"  company. 
Or,  if  you  really  want  to  buy  $2,500  or  $3,000  worth  of  creamery 
machinery  and  pay  $6,000  for  it,  go  ahead  and  invest.  Some  people 
like  to  be  fooled.  But  If  you  are  one  of  those  people  who  like  to  get 
the  worth  of  their  money,  look  into  the  matter  carefully. 

Last  summer  we  ran  a  series  of  articles  that  has  since  been  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  quite  widely  through  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa.  In  these  articles  we  described  the  activities  of  the 
Burnap  company,  then  in  the  business  of  establishing  so-called  "co- 
operative" creameries  which  were  not  co-operative  in  reality,  the  main 
purpose  of  their  establishment  being  to  sell  machinery  at  excessively 
high  prices  for  the  Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  company  of 
Omaha.  This  combination  went  out  of  business  in  the  territory 
named  soon  after  the  publication  of  these  articles,  and  we  beard 
rumors  from  time  to  time  that  they  were  at  work  in  eastern  Missouri 
and  southern  Illinois. 

Word  has  come  to  us  lately  that  they  are  at  work  in  Nebraska 
again  under  another  name.  We  have  investigated  and  found  this  to 
be  true.  Long  is  the  trail  of  abandoned  creameries  that  lies  behind 
them,  for  they  do  not  care  whether  conditions  are  such  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  creamery  will  be  successful  in  a  given  locality  or  not. 
AH  they  care  for  is  to  be  able  to  sell  the  machinery.  Then  they  leave 
the  creamery  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  generally  becomes  a  losing 
proposition  and  discourages  the  dairy  and  creamery  business  in  that 
locality  for  years  to  come. 

If  you  have  been  approached  of  late  with  a  proposition  to  invest 
in  a  co-operative  creamery,  find  out  exactly  who  is  behind  it.  If  it  is 
an  "investment''  or  "industrial"  company,  find  out  who  the  members 
of  this  company  are.  We  will  be  glad  to  help  von  if  you  will  write 
us.  We  will  also  be  glad  to  send  you  the  bulletin  published  last  sum- 
mer if  you  will  send  us  2  cents  to  pay  the  pos^°re.  In  this  bulletin 
the  names  are  different,  but  the  methods  are  the  same,  and  by  their 
fruits  you  may  know  them. 
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Dairying  is  fast  becoming  an  im- 
portant industry  in  the  far  west.  In 
one  county  in  Oregon  fourteen  Bab- 
cock  testers  have  recently  been 
placed  in  the  public  schools  by  the 
school  boards.  In  this  way  two  pur- 
poses are  served.  The  pupils  become 
interested  in  the  production  and  care 
of  milk,  and  from  500  to  600  cows 
have  already  been  tested,  this,  of 
course,  working  to  the  advantage  of 
the  milk  producers  of  the  county. 


The  change  to  green  grass  from 
the  dry,  cured  feeds  that  the  animals 
have  been  confined  to  for  the  last 
six  months  should  be  guarded  and 
gradual.  With  thin  and  weak  ani- 
mals the  change  is  often  fatal,  and 
with  the  stronger  ones  it  is  injuri- 
ous to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  With 
such  animals  as  milch  cows  and 
work  horses  it  will  pay  to  feed  hay 
in  the  barnyard  or  feed  lot  at  nights 
for  ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  turn- 
ing out  on  the  soft  grass. 


If  you  have  an  idea  of  being  an 
exhibitor  at  the  county  or  state  fair 
this  fall,  commence  now  to  prepare. 
If  it  Is  In  the  line  of  crops,  do  not 
lose  time  in  getting  a  good  start. 
If  in  live  stock,  the  animals  to  be 
shown  must  be  in  the  very  best  of 
condition,  and  this  cannot  be  ac- 
quired through  the  hot  days  of  sum- 
mer when  the  flies  are  a  pest  and  an- 
noyance. Fix  up  now;  do  not  wait. 
The  fleshy  animal  is  the  demand  in 
the  present-day  show  ring.  Remem- 
ber this. 


Disease  in  Potato  Seed 

Farmers  should  take  the  precau- 
tion to  treat  their  potato  seed  to 
prevent  the  introduction  into  their 
land  of  potato  scab  or  blackleg,  two 
diseases  often  carried  on  potatoes. 

The  former  is  a  parasitic  growth 
which  attacks  the  tubers  only,  pro- 
ducing a  characteristic  roughening 
of  the  surface  which  so  injures  the 
appearance  of  the  tubers  as  to 
greatly  reduce  their  market  value. 
It  is  easily  detected  on  badly  af- 
fected tubers,  but  apparently  smooth, 
healthy  ones  may  carry  the  germs  of 
the  disease,  and  unless  one  knows 
that  his  seed  comes  from  fields  that 
are  free  from  the  disease  the  safest 
plan  is  to  disinfect  the  same  just  be- 
fore planting.  The  usual  method  is 
to  soak  the  uncut  tubers  for  two 
hours  in  a  solution  made  by  adding 
one  pint  of  formaldehyde  to  thirty 
gallons  of  water.  This  material  is 
inexpensive  and  may  be  bought  of 
any  druggist.  The  amount  given 
should  be  enough  to  disinfect  twenty 
bushels  of  seed.  After  soaking 
spread  the  tubers  out;  allow  them  to 
dry,  and  then  cut  and  plant.  It  in 
no  way  injures  the  germination  of 
the  potato. 

The  latter  disease  —  blackleg — 
which  is  controlled  by  the  same 
treatment  as  the  scab,  is  of  bacterial 
origin.  It  causes  the  seed  tuber  to 
rot  early,  in  some  cases  before  the 
sprouts  break  through  the  ground, 
thus  causing  an  irregular  stand.  It 
spreads  over  the  base  of  the  stem, 
st  ips  the  growth  of  the  plant  and 
soon  causes  Us  death. 

In  addition  to  the  precaution,  one 
should  be  careful  when  cutting  his 
seed  to  reject  all  tubers  which  show 


any  blackening  of  the  inside  flesh, 
as  this  may  be  an  indication  of  dis- 
ease. 


Free  Seed  Corn  Distribution 

A  well  planned  system  of  encour- 
aging the  improvement  of  corn  cul- 
ture is  put  into  operation  at  Grant 
City.  Mo.,  by  the  Commercial  Club 
of  that  place,  in  which  it  offers  each 
farmer  ten  ears  of  extra  tested  seed 
corn,  with  the  understanding  that 
ten  ears  of  the  produce  of  this 
planting  be  exhibited  at  the  county 
corn  display  next  winter.  This  free 
distribution  has  attracted  many  ap- 
plicants who  are  willing  to  enter 
into  the  contest  of  producing  some- 
thing extra  fine  through  the  stimulus 
of  contest  and  the  offer  of  free  seed. 
The  ten  ears  of  corn  thus  exhibited 
become  the  property  of  the  club  and 
may  become  the  basis  of  future  con- 
tests upon  the  same. 

The  system  of  distribution  of  seed 
could  be  profitably  practiced  in  other 
counties  and  states  to  good  advan- 
tage. It  is  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive to  provide  such  a  proposition, 
when  the  results  are  considered,  and 
has  the  incentive  of  competition  that 
attracts  the  boy  corn  grower,  as  well 
as  the  farmer  himself,  to  enter  the 
contest. 

Farmers  in  Wisconsin  may  apply 
to  the  state  university  for  forms  for 
making  concrete  silos.  These  forms 
are  made  of  galvanized  iron,  rein- 
forced with  iron  frames,  and  are  of 
simple  design.  They  are  in  great 
demand  and  a  Community  may  bor- 
row a  set  for  use  all  season.  This 
is  real  and  practical  aid  by  the  state 
to  Its  farming  interests. 


Root  Crops  for  Feed 

In  many  districts  of  country  there 
is  considerable  stress  placed  upon 
the  use  of  root  crops  as  a  stock  feed, 
and  the  growing  of  these  crops 
regarded  as  essential  in  the  econom- 
ical and  health  features  of  winter- 
ing the  farm  animals.  Sugar  beets, 
mangels,  rutabagas,  turnips,  carrots 
and  pumpkins  are  all  recognized  as 
important  and  valuable  vegetable 
crops  to  be  grown  and  used  as  feed 
for  the  farm  animals.  They  are 
easily  handled  as  field  crops,  may 
be  grown  in  a  division  of  the  corn- 
field and  receive  practically  the 
same  care  and  attention  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cultivation.  In  the  first  cul- 
tivation they  will  demand  a  little 
more  care,  but  as  soon  as  started 
they  may  be  treated  as  other  culti- 
vated crops. 

The  growing  of  root  crops  for 
stock  need  not  be  confined  to  any 
special  kind  of  animals.  Every 
horse,  cow,  sheep  or  hog  should  re- 
ceive an  occasional  feed  of  roots.. 
All  root  crops  are  easily  grown  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  The  sugar 
beet  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
in  the  matter  of  feed  value  and  in 
way  of  crop  yield'.  It  is  also  an 
easily  handled  crop  and  is  readily 
preserved  for  feed  purposes  when 
stored  in  the  root  cellar.  Turnips 
and  rutabagas  are  also  prolific  yield- 
ers  and  are  grown  with  practically 
no  expense  of  labor. 

Where  roots  are  to  be  fed  in  large 
quantities  and  to  a  large  number  of 
stock  some  system  must  be  adopted 
in  feeding.  Some  persons  advocate 
the  feeding  of  the  roots  whole  on 
the  ground,  while  others  recommend 
cutting  up  the  roots,  slicing  on  a 
machine  and  feeding  in  troughs, 
with  or  without  ground  feed.  Ex- 
perience and  your  feeding  demands 
will  soon  solve  these  questions.  In 
some  cases  cooking  the  roots  may  be 
desirable.  This  will  apply  especially 
where  any  portion  of  the  potato 
crop  is  to  be  fed. 

The  shrinking  of  the  stock  when 
taken  off  the  pastures  in  the  fall 
season  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
roots  in  connection  with  the  dry 
feeds — hay,  straw,  fodder,  etc.  The 
change  from  grass  to  cured  feeds  is 
the  cause  of  many  animals  entering 
into  a  condition  of  decline  that 
can  be  arrested  only  by  substituting 
some  succulent  food  such  as  the  root 
crops  named.  Animals  given  an  oc- 
casional feed  of  roots  are  seldom  off 
their  feed. 

The  raising  of  the  root  crops  is  the 
first  and  most  important  thing  to 
look  after.  It  is  now  time  to  ar- 
range for  all  such  vegetable  crops  as 
can  be  profitably  handled  in  the  in- 
terest of  autumn  and  winter  feeding. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  root  crops  when  produced  and 
properly  stored  for  winter  use.  It 
is  now  a  question  of  arranging  for 
the'  growing  of  the  crop.  The  suc- 
cessful farmer  and  live  stock  pro- 
ducer provides  a  variety  of  feeds  and 
provides  plenty. 

Fruit  thinning  is  gaining  in  pop- 
ularity each  season.  When  once 
practiced  the  orchardist  is  not  afraid 
to  sacrifice  more  liberally,  knowing 
full  well  that  larger  fruit  brings  a 
better  price,  and  that  overbearing  is 
injurious  to  both  tree  and  crop. 
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Investigate  Farm  Machinery 

This  is  an  age  of  improvement. 
The  up-to-date  farmer  must  read 
andl  investigate  or  he  cannot  be 
abreast  of  the  times.  There  is  no 
class  of  business  or  enterprise  that 
is  moving  faster  today  in  the  matter 
of  improvement  than  the  farm,  the 
appliances  and  machinery  that  are 
used  to  operate  it  economically  and 
successfully.  The  progressive  farmer 
must  read,  study  and,  observe  the 
things  of  interest  that  are  being  cre- 
ated for  his  advantage  and  for  the 
enhancement  of  his  financial  inter- 
ests. 

Farm  machinery,  without  doubt, 
stands  prominently  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  needs  of  the  farm.  It  will 
not  do  to  stand  back  and  say,  "I 
have  a  cultivator" — or  other  piece  of 
machinery — "that  is  good  enough," 
just  because  it  has  been  in  use  only 
two  or  three  years,  when  great  im- 
provements in  operation  and  per- 
fectness  of  work,  have  been  supplied 
by  later  patents.  Be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  new:  machines.  Inspect  the 
advertising  columns  of  your  farm 
papers  in  view  of  seeing  what  there 
is  that  is  new  and  deserving  of  in- 
vestigation and  inquiry. 

You  will  find  cultivators  repre- 
senting shallow  cultivation  and  oth- 
ers deep  cultivation.  Study  their 
principles  of  operation  and  results, 
and  when  convinced  that  they  are 
better  than  what  you  have  and  are 
working'  with,  estimate  whether  or 
not  you  can  afford  to  keep  on  using 
the  old  machine.  Remember  that 
perfect  cultivation  in  the  cornfield 
is  the  big  factor  in  getting  the 
yield.  These  things  are  important 
and  cannot  be  carelessly  passed  by. 


Tuberculous  Cattle 

The  tuberculin  test  for  bovine  tu- 
berculosis should  be  conducted  very 
carefully  and  by  the  most  skillful 
and  trustworthy  operators.  The  ne- 
cessity of  having  this  work  properly 
done  and  the  tuberculin  of  tested  or 
guaranteed  quality  is  imperative,  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  mistakes 
that  may  be  made.  The  cow  owner 
cannot  afford  to  have  sound  cows 
sacrificed  to  ignorance,  carelessness 
and  lack  of  quality  in  the  material 
used  in  making  tests,  as  has  been 
frequently  reported. 

The  cattle  owning  public  seems  to 
be  favorable  to  corrective  measures 
in  the  extermination  of  this  disease 
or  any  disease  that  may  prove  a 
menace  to  the  improvement  and}  de- 
velopment of  the  cattle  industry  in 
any  of  its  varied  aspects.  But  they 
cannot  endorse  any  uncertainty  in 
treatment  where  sound  cows  are 
condemned  to  slaughter.  Milch  cows 
are  too  high-priced  to  be  made  sub- 
ject to  any  lottery  in  the  matter  of 
their  health,  especially  when  the 
evidence  would  seem  to  be  in  their 
favor  to  all  appearances  of  clean, 
healthy  animals. 

All'  forms  of  contagious  disease 
among  the  domesticated  farm  and 
Tange  animals  should  be  eradicated, 
even  at  the  penalty  of  quarantine  by 
communities,  districts  or  states. 
There  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
carrying   these    diseases   when  the 


means  of  eradication  and  prevention 
have  been  as  plainly  established  as 
in  tuberculosis. 


Conveniences  on  the  Farm 

The  saving  of  time  and  labor  on 
the  farm  means  the  saving  of  money 
if  farm  help  and  farm  management 
are  worth  anything.  This  is  often 
accomplished  by  the  little  contriv- 
ances, the  conveniences  that  in 
themselves  do  not  cost  much,  but 
in  the  aggregate  of  things  attained 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices, be  they  ever  so  simple.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  intelligence,  rather 
than  otherwise,  to  see  the  wagon 
shed  and  tool  house  supplied  with 
these  helps. 

As  an  illustration,  what  greater 
saving  in  labor  can  be  accomplished 
than  by  the  use  of  a  set  of  steel 
wheels  which  can  be  readily  adjusted 
to  any  farm  wagon?  The  farm  wagon 
of  all  uses  should  be  the  steel-wheel 
truck,  because  of  its  cheapness,  its 
every-day  utility  and  common-sense 
application  to  farm  needs. 

What  is  true  of  the  low-down  farm 
wagon  as  a  labor  saver  is  true  of 
scores  of  other  inventions.  When- 
ever a  labor-saving  device  appeals  to 
you  as  of  service  in  your  work,  a 
real  labor  saver,  buy  it  and  use  it. 


Does  Lvery  Acre  Pay? 

The  farm  should  be  platted  or 
mapped  so  as  to  represent  every 
field,  lot,  orchard  and  building  on 
the  farm,  and  these  enclosures  num- 
bered or  named,  in  order  to  charge 
and  credit  each  with  its  expenses 
and  crops  produced.  It  should  be 
the  purpose  of  the  farmer  to  make 
the  farm  pay  and  know  from  year 
to  year  just  how  the  various  fields 
and  their  crops  are  coming  out  as 
revenue  producers.  The  pasture 
fields  can  be  made  to  yield  their 
account-  by  the  stock  they  support 
through  the  grazing  season. 

There  are  s  me  imaginary  land 
estimates  on  farms  at  the  present 
time  that  should  not  be  used  in  the 
f;.rm  appraisement.  All  expenses 
should  be  carefully  figured  in.  There 
is  no  use  saying  that  this  cannot  be 
done;  it  is  already  being  done  on 
hundreds  of  farms  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  every  state.  It  is  a  matter  of 
taking  up  the  work,  the  adoption  of 
a  system  and  sticking  to  it  until  it 
becomes  of  interest. 

Every  acre  of  land  on  the  farm 
should  have  a  responsibility  in  the 
acount,  and  its  yield  b>  brought 
into  the  reckoning  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  There  are  many  farms 
that  have  large  acreage  that  prac- 
tically   lie    idle    year    after  year, 


yielding  nothing  that  could  be 
brought  into  an  estimate  such  as 
this  system  of  accounting  calls  for. 
Forms  for  this  or  simil-  plan  of 
farm  accounts,  platting  and  mapping 
of  the  land  by  enclosures,  number- 
ing or  naming,  can  be  had  from 
your  agricultural  college,  with  in- 
structions how  to  conduct  the  rec- 
ords. 


Shorthorn  Herd  Book 

Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  the  1913 
American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book, 
volume  No.  81?  This  book  contains 
the  registry  of  bulls  from  367,001 
to  376,000,  and  cows  from  127,001 
to  138,000,  representing  8,999  bulls 
and  10,999  cows.  These  register 
volumes  are  indispensible  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  breeder  who  wants  to 
keep  posted  as  to  what  is  being  done 
among  the  Shorthorn  people. 

The  breeder  of  any  kind  of  pure- 
bred stock  must  keep  up  with  the 
procession  or  he  will  be  lost  sight  of 
in  this  constant  and  persistent  march 
of  progress  onward  and  upward  in 
quality  and  fame.  The  Shorthorn  is 
a  leader  in  the  history  of  American 
cattle  improvement  and  its  system 
of  pedigree  and  registry  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  breed 
rests.  These  volumes  should  be  se- 
cured while  there  is  still  a  surplus 
of  them  on  hand. 


Here  is  Super-Strength 


Reo  the  Fifth 

is  designed  by  a  man  who  believes 
in  super-strength.  He  has  learned 
this  need  through  27  years  of  car 
building. 

In  this  35-horsepower  car,  every 
driving  part  is  made  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  SO-horsepower 
engine.  And  every  test  goes  far 
beyond  the  usual  requirements. 

For  Instance 

For  years  we  have  kept  test 
chassis  on  the  road.  Relays  of 
drivers  have  run  them  at  high 
speed  night  and  day.  After  10,000 
miles  of  this  reckless  driving  we 
take  the  car  apart  and  inspect  it. 

Not  only  must  the  chassis  stand 
that  test,  but  every  vital  part  must 
stay  new.  It  must  show  but  little 
evidence  of  wear. 

We  could  build  this  car  for  one- 


fourth  less  by  just  skimping  the 
hidden  parts.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions it  might  for  a  time  serve 
you  as  well  as  this.  But  it  could 
not  stay  new.  And  it  might  cost 
you  hundreds  of  extra  dollars  in 
troubles,  repairs  and  upkeep. 

Does  It  Pay? 

It  pays  us  to  give  you  the  utmost 
in  a  car.  We  have  in  this  way 
held  the  lead  in  our  class.  The 
demand  for  such  cars  has  grown 
and  grown,  faster  than  we  could 
supply  it. 

We  are  building  ror  the  future — 
for  what  men  will  say  five  years 
after  buying  the  car. 

It  also  pays  owners  to  buy  such 
a  car,  when  they  buy  a  car  to  keep. 

Go  and  See 

Go  see  this  car.  See  the  hand- 
some streamline  body,  the  perfect 


equipment,  electric  lights  and 
starter,  deep  upholstering,  perfect 
finish. 

Then  go  below  all  that.  Get  the 
details  of  tnis  costly  chassis.  Find 
out  why  each  car  is  six  weeks  in 
the  building. 

Then  note  how  low  we  have 
brought  the  price.  Last  year's 
price  was  $1,395,  with  electric 
starter  and  lights.  This  year  it  is 
$220  less.  Most  of  that  saving 
comes  from  the  fact  that  all  our 
special  machinery  for  building  this 
car  has  been  charged  against 
previous  output. 


We  are  giving  you  here  the  best 
we  know,  regardless  of  time  and 
cost.  The  more  you  know  about 
motor  car  troubles,  the  more  such 
a  car  will  appeal  to  you. 

Ask  us  for  address  of  nearest 
dealer.  We  have  them  in  a  thou- 
sand towns. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  LANSING,  MICH. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.    Canadian  Price,  $1,575 


Reo  the  Fifth 

$1,175     J914  Model 

Equipped 


New-Style  Body 
Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 
Electric  Horn 


One-Rod  Control 
35  Horsepower 
Tires  34x4 
Also  Roadster 
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Works  in  Rain  or  Heat 

The  60-h.  p.  Caterpillar  works  anywhere— in  rain  or  heat,  in  slippery  or  soft 
ground— in  swamps  if  necessar>.  It  will  plow  when  you  want  to— as  deep  as 
yew  want  to.  It  will  disc,  hairow.  haul,  build  toads,  fill  silos,  saw  wood  and 
pun  stumps  or  trees.   It  is  a  wonderful  power  for  loggers. 

Reg  U  S  Pot  on 

tt  is  the  only  real  substitute  for  the  horse  or  mule— because  it  does  its  work 
on  any  g'Ound  and  in  any  weather- without  the  labor  cost  or  expense  for 
feed,  harne-sand  barn*.  I  hose  things  which  horses  cannot  do  at  a  profit— 
threshing,  shredding,  baling,  shelling,  etc.— the  Caterpillar  will  do  with  the 
greatest  of  ease. 

The  Caterpillar  lays  its  own  track— rolls  over  it— pjeks  it  up  again.  It  is  always 
running  on  a  smooth  steel  road-bed.  It  never  packs  the  soil-  it  exerts  less  pres- 
sure on  the  ground  than  a  mule — less  even,  than  a  man.  It  can't  mire  down — 
the  tracks  hold  it  up  the  way  a  board  over  a  mudhole  holds  up  the  weight  of 
a  man. 

The  Caterpillar  is  built  right.  Our  fotty-three  years  of  manufacturing  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  how.  Every  part  is  carefully  inspected.  Breaks  are 
thoroughly  guarded  against. 

Send  for  Catalog  A.F.  20.  Learn  more  about  the  Caterpillar— about  the  many 
kinds  of  work  it  is  doing  all  over  ihe  world— Learn  the  number  of  Cater- 
pillar owi  ers— ano  investigate  what  it  does  'or  them.  Find  out  about  Holt 
Service  with  its  lepair  stations  everywhere.    Write  to-day. 

TKe  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

BRANCHES 

Stockton,  Cal. 
Spokane,  Wash* 
Peoria,  111. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


EigSSEBMBafi' 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

Prom  leading  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Yellow  Rose  and 
Brown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY    BROWN,    Mitchellville,  Iowa. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  1  .for- 
mation Bureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Let  us  know  what  local- 
ity you  are  interested  in  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  its 
crops,  climate  conditions,  livo 
.slock,  government  land,  etc. — all 
such  facts  inaye  be  had  if  you 
will  simply  send  postage  for  re- 
ply and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  famlllsa  r*a«  It. 
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EVERY  HOG 

HISOWN  DOCTOR 

HOG-  LICE  AND  SKIN  DISEASES 
QUICKLY  ERADICATED 

through  the  use  of  the 

AMERICAN 

HOG  RUBBING  POST 

AND 

VERMIN  OIL 

REQUIRES  NO 
ATTENTION  AFTER 
FILLING  THE  TANK. 

THE  HOG  DOES  THE 
WORK. 

An  Absolute  Remedy  for 
External  Troubles. 

Insures  Against  Cholera. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

AGENTS 
WANTED 

In  Every 
Township. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Read 
Endorsements. 

AMERICAN  HOG  POST  CO. 

DEFT.  F.  FEORIA,  ILLINOIS. 


Buy  With  Both  Sides  of  Your  Dollar 


Von  K«t  dollar  for  rlolliir 
vnlui.  whfn  von  paKlttN 
Til  K  a  ADR  AMI  COOl.KI) 
MASiiMNR  KNdlNK. 

Nov  * 

BanM  nllndtn, 

OctdHOrtptrM  folilororthln 
wonderful  milflno  lit  onco. 
I.  oi.  Irfft,  Mlo  Co.,  BB  C. 
.i  SI.,  Ioki  I  ,ii 


Fighting  Your  Hogs*  Enemies 


I  w  ]ICE  are  prone  to  affect  hogs 
[  as  sparks  naturally  fly  up- 

ward',.    It  is  not  unusual  to 
*'  find   a   feeder  that  says, 

"My  pigs  seem  to  be  healthy,  but 
they  do  not  grow  as  they  should." 

I  have  raised  a  great  many  hogs 
and  have  found  from  practical  ex- 
perience that  many  of  the  troubles 
in  the  hog  business  can  be  traced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  one  of  two 
parasites — the  hog  worm  or  the  hog 
louse.  The  hog  louse  is  the  most 
common;  in  fact,  it  is  present  in  al- 
most every  herd  unless  means  have 
been  taken  to  eradicate  it.  The 
worms  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
were  at  one  time  serious  enemies  of 
the  hog,  but  this  question  is  now 
practically  solved  by  the  good  worm 
remedies  on  the  market  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  louse  multiplies  so  fast  that 
where  we  notice  one  or  two  on  the 
hogs  today,  the  whole  herd  v'ill  be 
infested  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  The 
first  time  I  ever  knew  of  a  remedy 
fo-  lice  was  when  I  was  22  years 
old  and  attended  the  Illinois  State 
Fair  for  the  first  time.  I  went  with 
an  English  cattle  ndl  hog  feeder. 
While  there  I  saw  a  hog  dip  adver- 
tised, and,  at  the  recommendation 
of  my  English  friend,  I  bought  some 
and  took  it  home  with  me.  It  cost 
me  $2  4,  and  was  the  best  spent 
money  I  ever  expended,  except  possi- 
bly the  amount  I  spent  for  a  dipping 
vat  at  ,the  same  time.  I  dipped  my 
hogs,  andl  in  ten  days  dipped  them 
again,  and  kept  my  feed  yards  disin- 
fected with  the  dip.  It  was  not  a 
month  before  I  could  see  a  big  im- 
provement in  my  herd. 

From  that  date  to  the  present  time 
I  have  tried  out  about  all  the  hog 
dips  that  have  been  made.  Most  all 
of  them  are  good.  The  main  thing 
for  the  farmer  or  hog  raiser  to  re- 
member about  them  is  not  to  let  a 
lot  of  damage  be  done  in  his  herd 
before  he  uses  them. 

However,  there  are  now  machines 
on  the  market  that  are  a  better  rem- 
edy than  dipping,  because  they  are 
not  so  much  work,  requiring  atten- 
tion but  once  in  a  while.  There  are 
few  farmers  who  are  raising  hogs, 
even  as  a  side  line,  but  what  would 
benefit  by  having  one  of  these  posts 
or  machines.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  keep  them  filled  and  the  hogs  will 
do  the  rest.  If  your  hogs  are  in- 
fested with  lice — and  I  know  they 
are  unless  you  have  been  working 
with  them  constantly — all  you  need 
to  do  is  to  clean  up  their  nests  and 
thoroughly  disinfect  with  some  good 
dip  and  place  a  rubbing  post  of  mod- 
ern make  in  the  hog  lot  and  keep  it 
filled,  and  the  whole  qutestion  of  the 
louse  is  settled.  As  soon  as  these 
machines  came  on  the  market  I  se- 
cured one  of  each  different  make 
and  placed  them  around  among 
herds  of  hogs  in  which  I  was  inter- 
ested. They  all  work  well,  and  I 
find  that  where  these  are  used  and 
the  pens  occasionally  disinfected  lice 
are  very  bard  to  find. 

Freedom  from  lice  allows  the  hogs 
to  become  strong  and  resist  cholera. 
I  have  raised  from  200  to  500  head 
of  hogls  for  breeding  stock  every 
year  for  eighteen  years,  and  l  have 


never  in  this  stretch  of  time  had  any 
double  with  hog  cholera.  This  is  a 
cheaper  treatment  than  serum,  and 
is  likely  to  save  you  this  kind  of  an 
investment. 

A  CORN-BELT  FARMER. 


Quality  to  Govern  Price  of  Cream 
There  has  in  the  past  been  more 
or  less  doubt  in  the  minds  of  but- 
ter makers  and  others  as  to  whether 
it  was  advisable  to  pay  for  cream  ac- 
cording, to  quality'  but  we  believe 
that  the  recent  experience  of  many 
in  "marketing  poor  butter  has  re- 
sulted in  proving  the  value  of  the 
paying  for  quality  system,  and  we 
expect  to  see  more  creameries  adopt 
this  system  or  else  eliminate  the 
poor  cream  altogether. — James  Sor- 
ensen,  in  Dairy  Record. 


Government  Hard  on  Rodents 

According  to  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  of 
the  biological  survey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  more  than  400,- 
000  prairie  dogs,  gophe  ground 
squirrels  and  mice  have  been  killed 
in  the  government's  campaign  of  de- 
struction. The  forage  these  rodents 
feed  on  would  be  sufficient  for  about 
15,500  sheep  or  about  1,500  to  1,800 
head  of  cattle,  worth  at  least  $150,- 
000. 


EAGER  TO  WORK 
Health  Regained  by  Right  Food 


The  average  healthy  man  or 
woman  is  usually  eager  to  be  busy 
at  some  useful  task  or  employment. 

But  let  dyspepsia  or  indigestion 
get  hold  of  one,  and  all  endeavor  be- 
comes a  burden. 

"A  year  ago,  after  recovering 
from  an  operation,"  writes  a  Mich, 
lady,  "my  stomach  and  nerves  be- 
gan to  give  me  much  trouble. 

"At  times  my  appetite  was  vora- 
cious, but  when  indulged,  indiges- 
tion followed.  Other  times  I  had  no 
appetite  whatever.  The  food  I  took 
did  not  nourish  me  and  I  grew 
weaker  than  ever. 

"I  lost  interest  in  everything  and 
wanted  to  be  alone.  I  had  always 
had  good  nerves,  but  now  the  merest 
trifle  would  upset  me  and  bring  on 
a  violent  headache.  Walking  across 
the  room  was  an  effort  and  pre- 
scribed exercise  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

"I  had  seen  Grape-Nuts  adver- 
tised, but  did  not  believe  what  I  read 
at  the  time.  At  last,  when  it  seemed 
as  if  I  were  literally  starving,  I  be- 
gan to  eat  Grape-Nuts. 

"I  had  not  been  able  to  work  for 
a  year,  but  now,  after  two  months 
on  Grape-Nuts,  I  am  eager  to  be  at 
work  again.  My  stomach  gives  me 
no  trouble  now;  my  nerves  are 
steady  as  ever,  and  interest  in  life 
and  ambition  have  come  back  with 
the  return  to  health." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wcllville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Rea- 
son." 

Ever  road  Iho  above  letter?.  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 

Tlw>y  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


April  11,  1914 
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Salt  Supply  for  Farm  Animals 


THe  salt  supply  on  the  live 
stock  farm  is  one  of  the 
very  important  features  in 
its  successful  management. 
There  is  only  one  safe  method  of 
providing  the  farm  animals  with 
salt,  and  that  is  with  all  they  will 
eat  under  natural  and  unrestrained 
conditions.  The  free  access  to  salt 
has  never  been  known  to  injurp 
stock,  but  where  from  any  cause  they 
have  been  kept  away  from  salt  and 
not  permitted  to  get  it  as  their  ap- 
petites suggested,  then  turned  to  it 
or  given  access  to  overdose  them- 
selves, it  has  often  proven  very  in- 
jurious and  occasionally  fatal. 

There  is  a  natural  craving  for  salt 
on  the  part  of  all  grazing  animals, 
and  this  is  increased  with  the  new 
growth  of  vegetation  in  the  spring; 
it  is  a  requirement  so  urgent  that 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep  become  al- 
most crazed  at  the  presence  of  salt 
after  being  kept  from  it  through  the 
feeding  season  or  receiving  but  a 
scanty  allowance.  All  live  stock 
owners  understand  the  value  of  salt 
for  these  animals.  The  economical 
and  safe  feeding  of  salt  is  the  fea- 
ture that  needs  some  suggestion. 

It  is  a  waste  to  feed  any  prepara- 
tion of  salt  by  throwing  it  down  on 
the  ground;  even  the  rock  salt  is 
best  preserved  and  more  satisfac- 
torily fed  to  stock  by  being  placed 
in  a  shallow,  strong  box  made  of 
fuo-inch  plank.  It  keeps  clearer,  is 
more  sanitary  in  all  respects  and 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  stock  bet- 
ter than  to  be  thrown  ouit  on  the 
open  ground  to  be  wallowed  about 
in  the  dirt,  dust  and  filth.  The  qual- 
ity of  rock  salt  should,  if  used,  be 
carefully  examined  to  see  that  there 
is  no  shale  in  it.  Only  pure  rock 
salt  can  be  used  in  safety,  as  the 
presence  of  shale  will  cause  sore 
tongues. 

The  building  of  sheds  for  the  salt, 
under  which  the  salt  box  is  fastened 
in  some  convenient  way  at  a  proper 
height  from  the  ground,  is  the  most 
satisfactory  plan.  Some  set  posts  and 
secure  the  salt  boxes  to  the  posts  so 
they  cannot  get  broken  loose  and 
are  free  from  the  rain.  It  is  quite 
important,  where  the  barrel  salt  is 
used,  to  have  the  salt  boxes  under 
cover  from  rain.  Where  salt  is  kept 
constantly  on  hand  a  large  number 
of  stock  may  be  supplied  from  one 
salting  station,  as  they  will  come  to 
the  salt  just  as  their  appetites  sug- 
gest, and  in  this  way  they  do  not 
consume  one-fourth  as  much  as  when 
they  are  not  so  situated. 

In  handling  farm  stock,  where  the 
numbers  are  limited  to  a  few  head, 
it  is  quite  frequently  the  custom 
with  very  good  care  takers  to  each 
day  sprinkle  a  little  salt  brine  over 
the  roughage  not  consumed  by  the 
animals  in  their  daily  feed.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  a  slightly  salted  pail 
of  water  when  thus  used  will  give 
added  feeding  quality  to  the  left- 
over hay  or  fodder.  Damaged  feed 
is  often  doctored  up  in  this  way  and 
made  palatable  through  the  taste  of 
the  salt,  but  this  practice  is  not  rec- 
ommended in  except  when  the  feed 
is  free  from  injurious  mould  or  other 
objectionable  quality. 

If  the  farmer  or  owner    of  live 
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stock  desires  the  best  results  in 
growth  and  development  of  the  ani- 
mals under  his  care,  he  must  provide 
salt  and  plenty  of  it  and  see  that  it 
is  properly  given  to  the  stock.  It 
will  pay  to  be  systematic  and  care- 
ful in  this.  Every  animal  on  the 
farm  will  of  its  own  accord  use  some 
salt,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  what 
nature  suggests  to  these  dumb  ani- 
mals in  their  diet  is  of  advantage 
when  properly  supplied. 

Swine  raisers  sometimes  neglect 
their  herds  in  the  matter  of  salt. 
The  careful  breeder  and  feeder  never 
does.  He  has  boxes  in  various  places 
under  shelter,  where  there  are  kept 
various  appetizers  or  conditioners  in 


which  charcoal,  lime,  sulphur,  etc., 
constitute,  with  salt,  the  main  body 
of  the  mixture.  Others  feed  salt 
alone;  but  salt,  with  some  of  the 
above  ingredients,  may  safely  be  said 
to  constitute  the  drug,  department  of 
the  well  regulated  hog  yard.  These 
are  not  fads  or  fancies  of  the  hog 
raisers;  they  are  old,  tried  and  tested 
conditions  that  have  produced  re- 
sults for  years — almost  generations. 
Salt  is  a  necessity  in  keeping  the  hog 
in  appetite  and  thrift. 

Observe  in  the  young  animals 
i  heir  inherent  appetite  for  salt. 
Their  anxiety  and  desire  is  little  less 
than  a  craze.  Colts,  calves  and 
lambs  particularly  will  crowd  into 
(he  throng  at  the  risk  of  being 
trampled  upon  when  salt  is  thrown 
out  in  the  pastures  in  the  old-fash- 


ioned, careless,  wasteful  way  of  salt- 
ing once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  con- 
venience suggested.  It  will  pay  big 
to  adopt  system  in  this  one  feature 
of  animal  care,  and  attention  of  sup- 
ply in  this  is  one  necessity  of  animal 
health. 


The  milch  cow  demand  seemingly 
has  no  limit.  Besides  the  usual  call 
for  more  milch  cows  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing consumption  of  milk  for 
family  and  hotel  use,  the  butter  fac- 
tories find  it  more  difficult  in  their 
trade  to  secure  cream  for  maintain- 
ing their  annual  output  and  provide 
for  the  possibilities  that  each  year 
are  presented  for  increased  produc- 
tion to  their  trade.  As  a  result  every 
effort  to  extend  their  business  with 
the  cow  owner  is  being  exerted. 


You  Pay  Too  Much 
For  Tires 


Prices  on  Goodyear  No  -  Rim  -  Cut  tires 
have  dropped  28  per  cent  in  the  past  year 
alone. 

Some  other  tire  makers  have  not  met 
these  reductions.  But  let  us  see  if  those 
high  prices  mean  better  tires. 


In  No-Rim-Cut  tires  you  get  these  four 
features  found  in  no  other  tire  in  the 
world : 

The  126  braided  wires  in  the  tire  base— 
the  only  way  known  to  make  a  satisfactory 
tire  that  can't  rim-cut. 

The  "On-Air  Cure."  That  is,  each  tire  is 
final-cured  on  an  air  bag  shaped  like  an  inner 
tube.  That  is  done  to  save  the  countless 
blow-outs  due  to  wrinkled  fabric.  And  it 
adds  to  our  tire  cost  $1,500  per  day. 


The  Rivet  Fabric 

breaker  strip,  for  the 
rights  to  which  we  paid 
$50,000.  It  lessens,  by 
60  per  cent,  the  danger 
of  loose  treads. 

The  All-Weather 
Tread.  A  double-thick 
tread  of  very  tough  rub- 
ber. As  smooth  as  a 
plain  tread  on  dry  roads, 
but  a  sharp  anti-skid  on 
wet.   

Note  that  no  other 
tire,  whatever  the  price, 
offers  one  of  these 
costly  and  tire-saving 
features. 


When  You  Pay  More 
Than  Goodyear  Prices 

More  Mileage 

Will  higher-cost  tires  give  more  mileage? 
We  have  had  scores  of  experts  working  for 
years  to  build  a  tire  that  gives  more  mile- 
age. They  are  in  our  department  of  research 
and  experiment.  They  have  made  thou- 
sands of  tests.  And  they  say  that  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  as  made  today  mark  the  limit  in 
tire  mileage. 

And  note  this:  In  late  years,  when  most 
cars  carried  odometers  for  measuring  tire 
mileage,  No-Rim-Cut  tires  have  outsold  any 
other.  In  1913  we  sold  eleven  times  as  many 
as  in.  1909.  And  all  because  of  mileage  rec- 
ords on  perhaps  400,000  cars. 

The  Real  Reason 

It  is  easy  to  build  tires  to  cost  less  than 
Goodyears.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  build 
a  tire  worth  more. 


GOOD^YEAR 

AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Plain 


The  reason  for  our 
prices  lies  in  mammoth 
output — the  largest  in 
the  world.  It  lies  in 
efficiency  which  results 
from  years  of  tire- 
making.  It  lies  in  small 
profits.  Our  profit  last 
year  averaged  6/4  per 
cent. 

Let  these  tires  show 
you  what  they  save  in 
trouble,  save  in  upkeep 
to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  users. 

Goodyear  dealers 
are  everywhere. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities      DEALERS  EVERYWHERE      Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 
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This  May  Carrier  Is 
12  Months  Ahead!  " 


 >yi 

DON'T  think  of  buying  any  Hay  Carriers  until  wJ\ 
you  see  the  new  1014  Model  HARVESTERS,  r 
They're  at  least  one  year  ahead  of  ordinary 
kinds   both  in    mechanical    improvements  and 
strength.    Double  the  size  and  twice  the  weight  of 
old-fashioned,  everyday  fork  carriers.  Simple 
and  strong— practically  no  repair  expense.  s£ 


HamSter  Carrier., 


guaranteed 


1914  Models— for  Steel, 
Wood  or  Cable  Track 


Made  in  three  types  —  sling:  or1 
fork  style.    Eleven  new  and  distinct 
improvements  make  them  mechanically 

perfect.    No  matter  where  you  unload 

your  hay,  the  Harvester  will  handle  it 

-without  re-roping-  or  changinK  pul.eys. 

You  won't  consider   old-fashioned  hay 

carriers  after  seeing: the  Harvester. 

Ourbig  "Hay  Tool  Book"  tells  the  whole 
story.  Let  us  send  it.    We'll  include  lue  name  of  a  dealer  in  your 


STAR  Stalk.  SUneb- 
iona.  Litter  end  Feed 
Carriers,  Herv?nter 
H.y  Tool..  STAR 
Hoists.  Cannon  Rail 
Hangers,  etc.  FPr»*# 
for  dtta\U. 


town  who  will  gladly  show  you  the  Harvester  Line  for  1914. 

HUNT,  HELM,  FERRIS  &  CO.,  99  Host  St.,  Harr.rd. 


Perfection  Oil  lor  Incubators 


is  the  best.  It  burns 
clean  and  evenly — no 
chance  of  smoke  or 
soot.  It  makes  steady 
burning  certain.  It's 
the  incubator  oil  with- 
out a  risk.  It's  clean 
tank  wagon  oil,  not 
barrel  oil. 

Dealers  everywhere. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(NEBRASKA) 


Two  or  Three 
Battery  Breakdowns 
Will  Pay  for  a  Wizard 

Hasn't  this  happened  to  you  ? 
At  threshing  time,  engine  goes  dead  from  ex- 
hausted batteries.  Two  hours  lost  getting  new  ones 
from  town.    Sixteen  men  idle. 

Two  or  three  such  breakdowns  will  pay  for  a 
Wizard  Magneto  that  will  give  uninterrupted  service 
throughout  yout  engine's  life.  Its  hot,  sharp  spark  will 
get  all  the  power  out  of  the  fuel.    Its  simple,  rigid, 
waterproof  construction  insures  against  ignition  trouble. 

Insist  on  a  Wizard  when  you  buy  an  engine.   Get  one  for 
the  engine  you  own.    There's  one  for  every  make  and 
size  of  engine  and  every  one's  guaran. 
teed.  Ask  your  dealer  to  write  us  for 
details. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

"  The  Happy  Engine  Owner,"  which  ex 
plaint*  fully  nhout  ignition  and  Bhowa 
aim  how  to  remedy  or  prevent  moat 
engiiio  troublea. 

THE  HERCULES  ELECTRIC  CO. 
2144)  N .  Western  Are. .  Indianapolis.  I  nd 
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MO.om  Wizard 
Bfaijnf  ttia  are  used 
on  such  enytnea  u.0: 

Alamo 
Challenge 
Dempster 
Fairbanks  Morse 
Field  Brnndaga 
International 

Harvester 
Hew  Way 
Boot  &  Van 

Dervoort 
Btover 

Waterloo  Boy 
Wltte 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  hds  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Scrubs  in  the  Pure-Bred  Herd 
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SUGGESTION  to  breeders  of 
pure-bred  stock  in  the  di- 
rection of  urging  them  to 
improve  their  herds  by 
weeding  out  more  closely  their  pedi- 
greed scrubs,  by  the  more  liberal 
use  of  the  knife  on  the  males  and 
the  sending  of  the  tail-end  and  in- 
ferior females  to  the  feed  lot,  has 
the  appearance  of  an  annual  sermon. 
Yet  it  is  an  admonition  that  the  live 
stock  and  farm  journal  sees  the 
force  in  emphasizing  each  recurring 
year  in  the  breeding  operations  of 
many  so-called  breeders  of  pure- 
bred stock. 

The  general  interests  of  the  pure- 
bred stock  business  of  the  country 
should  be  the  raisins;  of  the  standard 
in  quality  of  the  breeds  that  these 
several  breeders  represent.  The 
greatest  hindrance  in  the  improve- 
ment in  live  stock  encountered  is  the 
scrub  pure-bred.  A  good  grade  is 
o.ne  of  the  best  Object  lessons  that 
the  pure-bred  live  stock  industry 
has  to  present  to  the  inquiring  pub- 
lic. A  high  grade  is  the  conclusive 
evidence  that  pure-bred'  sires  are  a 
necessity  in  the  successful  operation 
of  breeding  and  handling  live  stock. 

Each  ivear  there  is  an  active  cam- 
paign of  agitation  for  reducing  the 
number  of  scrub  pedigreed  males  by 
castration.  This  campaign  of  re- 
form is  usually  led  by  breeders,  live 
stock  auctioneers,  farm  journal  ed- 
itors, dealers  and  handlers  of  live 
stock.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that 
conditions  are  bettering  each  year, 
and  that  quality  is  improving  slowly: 
but  there  will  never  be  the  progress 
made  that  the  times  and  conditions 
demand  until  the  public  auction  of 
poor  quality  of  pure-bred  stock  is 
discountenanced  by  the  reputable 
breeders  of  the  country.  In  fact,  a 
reputable  breeder  cannot  pursue  a 
surer  and  quicker  course  to  ruin 
than  to  be  associated  in  the  public 
disposition  of  the  pure-bred  scrub. 

It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that 
the  pure-bred  scrub  is  a  ruinous 
proposition  from  the  standpoint  of 
breeding.  When  placed  in  compari- 
son with  the  good  high-grade,  its 
shortcomings  are  exposed  and  there 
is  nothing  left  in  its  defense.  Be- 
sides, the  animals  of  doubtful  pedi- 
gree almost  invariably  come  from 
this  class  of  stock.  A  standard  of 
individual  qualification  should  be 
the  governing  principle  in  registra- 
tion. Then  pedigree  and  registry 
would  mean  something  in  quality, 
and  the  pnwe-bred  scrmb  would  find 
its  level  with  the  grade. 

But  no  doubt  till  the  end  of  time 
many  pure-bred  breeders  will  regard 
every  animal  produced  on  the  farm 
as  of  the  highest  type  of  perfection. 
This  estimate  will  be  held  in  spite 
of  the  well  known  fact  that  not  over 
half  the  animals  produced  in  the 
average  herd  are  fit  to  use  as  breed- 
ers, and  that  a  good  herd  header  is 
the  very  hardest  animal  in  this  world 
to  find.  There  is  a  certain  nobility 
about  the  breeding  of  pure-bred 
stock  which  elevates  agricultural  in- 
dustry: but  nobility  of  any  sort  de- 
generates into  baseness  when  it  de- 
parts from  the  ideals  which  have 
 i  h«ld  by  clear  thinking,  progres- 
sive men. 

"There  is  nothing  ideal  in  a  cat- 


hammed,  pot-bellied,  sharp-backed 
bull  calf,  though  he  have  a  pedigree 
tracing  to  peeled  willow  poles  in  the 
water  holes  of  Mesopotamia.  Such 
a  calf  is  a  scrub,  pure  and  simple, 
and  the  breeder  who  fails  to  castrate 
hiiii  is  degrading  his  own  business 
and  threatening  with  ruin  the  en- 
tire pure-bred  stock  industry." 


Blue  Sky  Investigation 
Beware  of  certain  land  agents  of- 
fering to  sell  lands  in  the  Rio 
Grande  valley,  at  inflated  prices, 
ranging  from  $175  to  $300  an  acre, 
This  is  the  advice  of  Dr.  G.  E.  Con- 
dra,  director  of  the  Nebraska  Con- 
servation and  Soil  Survey,,  Lincoln, 
who  has  in  his  possession  numerous 
affidavits  from  duped  purchasers  and 
who  is  investigating  the  methods 
used  by  these  land  sharks.  The  in- 
vestigation is  being  made  under  the 
laws  passed  by  the  last  legislature. 
Tt  is  the  practice  to  take  land  seekers 
in  special  cars  and  allow  them  no 
opportunity  to  get  disinterested  in- 
formation. Every  part  of  the  sale  is 
made  with  haste.  Anyone  wishing 
reliable  information  regarding  the 
land  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley  should 
either  go  to  a  dealer  of  known  re- 
pute or  w-rite  to  the  Conservation 
and  Soil  Survey.  The  investigation 
is  not  being  made  to  discourage  pur- 
chasers in  the  Rio  Grande  valley  or 
any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Neither  is  it  being  done  to  bring  re- 
liable land  agents  into  disfavor,  but 
to  furnish  accurate  information  to 
Nebraska  citizens. 


A  Sure 

Favorite 

— saves  the  house- 
wife much  thank- 
less cooking — 

Post 
Toasties 

The  factory  cooks  them 
perfectly,  toasts  them  to  a 
delicate,  golden-brown, 
and  sends  them  to  your 
table  ready  to  eat  direct 
from  the  sealed  package. 

Fresh,  crisp,  easy  to 
serve,  and 


Wonderfully 

Appetizing 

Ask  any  grocer— 

Post 
Toasties 
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Home-Made  Fireless  Cooker 


Any  Man  or  Boy  Can  Make  One  at  5mall  Cost 


10 


HAD  read  a  good  many  ad- 
vantages of  the  fireless 
cooker  and  there  came  to 
*  ■ '  my  mind  a  determination 
to  possess  one.  I  had  never  seen 
one,  but  found  out  from  the 
advertisements  that  to  buy  one 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  and  I 
wanted  one  all  the  more  and  I 
wanted  it  at  once.  I  talked  to  my 
husband  until  he  became  enthused 
and  we  decided  to  make  one.  I 
wanted  it  to  look  nice,  as  well  as 
be  useful,  so  we  bought  the  ma- 
terials as  follows: 
Four  12-ft.    barn    boards,    12  inches 

wide  by  1  inch  thick;  one  8-ft.  2x2. .$1.75 
One  piece  zinc,  18x36  inches  square..  .65 

One  pair  hinges   05 

Two  dozen  screws,  V/z  inches  long  05 

Four  casters   10 

One  square  yard  asbestos  10 

Solder  for  soldering  zinc  10 

Half  pint  varnish   25 

Two  aluminum  cooking  vessels,  5 
inches  high  by  8%  inches  in  diami- 
eter,  holding  one  gallon  each  1.36 

Total   14-41 

We  made  a  box  18x32  inches 
square  by  twenty-four  inches  deep, 


nailed  to  inside  corner  posts,  twen- 
ty-one inches  long„  made  from  the 
2x2.  Then  a  bottom  was  nailed  in 
seven  inches  from  the  floor.  Four 
inches  of  newspaper,  cut  to  fit  and 
laid  flat,  were  laid  in,  then  another 
solid  bottom  on  top  of  them.  Then 
we  made  an  inside  box  22x10  inches 
square,  with  corner  posts  or  bottom, 
but  with  two  cross  partitions,  as 
showrn  in  diagram  No.  3.  We  cut  a 
piece  of  asbestos  2  2x10  inches  square 
and  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
bottom.  On  this  we  placed!  the  inside 
box  and  filled  it  all  around  to  the 
top  with  tightly  packed  paper.  We 
filled  between  the  partitions,  too. 

Next  we  fitted  in  boards  even  with 
the  top  of  the  inside  box  to  cover  the 

32  IfvCHBS   


/ws/ac  aox  l/VCH£S 


INSJDE  OF  TOP 

paper  and  nailed  securely.  Then  we 
cut  two  pieces  each  of  zinc  and  as- 
bestos 11x2  6  inches  square,  rolled 
them  up  to  form  a  cylinder  eleven 
inches  long,  with  the  zinc  inside,  and 
put  one  in  each  compartment  of  the 
inside  box,  and  tacked  at  each  side 
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where  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
wood.  Then  we  stuffed  the  corners 
with  paper.  Next  squares  of  zinc  a 
little  bigger  than  each  side  of  the 
inside  box  were  cut  and  a  circle  cut 
from  them  so  they  would  cover  the 
corners  and  tack  to  the  sides  of  the 
inside  box.  A  piece  was  fitted'  over 
the  space  in  the  middle  also,  and  the 
seams  were  soldered  where  they 
joined.     We  put  the  circles  of  zinc 


in  the  bottom  of  each  well.  We 
made  a  lid  to  fit  in  the  top  of  the 
inside  box  and  tacked  strong  woolen 
tape  twice  around  the  edge  to  make 
it  fit  tightly! 

Then  we  made  the  outside  top.  It 
was  made  one  inch  bigger  all  around 
(except  the  back  edge)  so  it  pro- 
jected a  little  over  the  box.  We  fitted 
cleats  to  the  inside,  crosswise,  and 
screwed  them  on  from  underneath. 
The  hinges  were  screwed  on  so  as 
not  to  show  from  the  top,  and  the 
holes  filled  with  plarster  paris. 

The  box  was  then  sandpapered 
smooth  and  stenciled  in  two  tones  of 
blue  and  varnished  two  coats.  We 
mitered  all  the  corners  and  smoothed 
them  with  a  wood  rasp.  I  made  a 
flat  excelsior  cushion  to  fit  between 
the  lids. 

This  cooker  cooks  to  perfection 
and!  is  both  a  time  and  money  saver. 
It  keeps  things  warm  from  night  to 
morning.  I  enjoy  mine  so  much  that 
I  hope  every  woman  who  can  will 
make  a  fireless  cooker,  if  it  be  only 
two  heavy  boxes  of  about  the  right 


size,  fitted  with  heavy  lids,  packed 
with  papers  inside  and  fitted  with 
two  old  buckets.  One-gallon  syrup 
pails  are  good  to  cook  in.  Flat  irons 
are  just  fine  to  go  in  the  bottom. 
Heat  them  hotj,  put  your  kettle  of 
boiling  food  on  top,  shut  up  tightly 
and  let  it  cook.  I  use  flatirons  in 
mine  and  they  are  just  as  good  as 
soapstones.  MRS1.  It.  C.  N. 

Iowa. 


Recipe  Worth  Four  While 

Apple  Sauce  Cake — -One  cup  of 
sugar,  half  cup  of  Butter;  beat  to  a 
cream;  two  eggs,  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  apple  sauce,  two  cups  of 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  one 
cup  of  chopped  .raisins.  Bake  in 
loaf.  Cranberry  sauce  or  pieplant 
may  be  substituted  for  the  apple 
sauce,  and  with  these  it  makes  a  fine 
pudding  to  serve  with  a  hot  sauce. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  thicken- 
ing quality  of  flour  and  it  may  be  a 
little  more  will  be  needed. 


Victor  Exclusive  Talent 

The  best  friends  you  can  have — who  cheer  you  with  their  music  and  song-, 
who  unfold  to  you  all  the  beauties  of  the  compositions  of  the  great  masters, 
who  through  their  superb  art  touch  your  very  heart  strings  and  become  to 
you  a  wellspring  of  inspiration. 

Write  to  us  for  the  handsome  Victor  catalogs,  showing  the  various  styles  of  the 
Victor  and  Victrola  ($10  to  $200) ,  giving  a  complete  list  of  more  than  3000  Victor  Records, 
and  containing  portraits  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  who  make  records  exclusively  for 
the  Victor. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


For  Free  Catalog  of  All  the  Styles  of 
Victor  Victrolas  Send  This  Coupon  .  .  . 

We  sell  Victor  Victrolas  at  the  lowest  Victor  prices  on  small  monthly 
payments  or  for  cash.  We  carry  all  the  Victor  Records.  Write  us  or  send 
Coupon  for  catalog. 

MICKEL'S  NEBRASKA  CYCLE  CO. 
15th  and  Harney  Streets.  Omaha,  Neb. 


Mickel's  Nebraska  Cycle  Co., 

15th  and  Harney  Sts..  Omaha,  Nefc. 

Send  Victor  Catalog  to 

Name  

Address  
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Delivered  ™..  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


OC till  lift  UniiCV  lult  write  today  for  our  hie 
dCNU    llU   IflUnCI    1914  catalog  of  {,Hanger" 

Bicycle9,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  go  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 

Of\  VC  y°u  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
DU  1  v  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
somecatalog.  It'afree.  It. contains  "combination offers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  Information.  Send  for  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  Nooneelsecaa 
L"w  rwuiuni  rnitoca offer  such  value3  Bnd  Buch 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
wi  th.  >u  tjirst  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Writ*  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  ■  Dept.  S186,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


An  Easter  Mystery 

Here's  a  tiny,  cozy  house. 
White  and  tight  from  top  to  toe; 
Not  a  sisn  of  fence  it  has, 
Not  a  bush  or  tree  to  hide  it; 
Not  a  window,  not  a  door, 
Just  the  roof  and  walls  and  floor; 
Not  a  crack  to  come  and  ao. 
And  no  way  to  peep  inside  it. 

T.ater  comes  n  knocking  sound. 
Funny,  bURv  "tap-a-tap." 
Vt'hjr.  the  wall  is  giving  way, 
Breaking  in  the  very  middle. 
'  declare,  beyond  a  doubt. 
Here  is  someone  stepping  out. 
Now.  put  on  your  thinking  cat) 
And  find  the  answer  to  my  r'ddle. 
|     —Nannie  B.   Twiner,   in  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  8150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  ercing  beeeine— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
2S52  North  20th  Street  OMAHA.  NEB 


Business 
College 

A  B  o  y  1  e  s  College 
S  cli  o  1  a  rship,  any 
course,  for  sale  at  a 
liberal  discount. 

Apply  to 
or  address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 


RECORD]/  CrOpS  in  all 
Western  Canada 

hi  All  parts  of  the  Provinces  of.' 
'  Mnnltoba,  Saskatchewan  and ) 

A  Iberia,  have  produced  wonderful 
plelrig  of  Wheat,  Oa'  „  Barley  and 
Max.    Vheat  graded  from  Contract 
vnlto  Nrt-  1  Hard,  weighed  heavy  and 
7/  V\3  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
,/'     "per  acre:  22  bushels  was  about  the 
'total  average.   Mixed  I  urinlne  may  be 
considered  fully  as  profitable  an  Industry  as 
gialn  raising.    The  excellent  graces  full  of 
'//  nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required  either 
'for  beef  or  dairy  nurpnses.   In  1912.  at  Chi- 
cago, Western  Cunuda  carried  off  the 
Championship  for  beef  steer.  Good 
schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excel- 
lent.   For  tne  homesteader,  tbe  man  who 
wishes  to  farm  extensively,  or  the  investor. 
Canada  ofrers  the  biggest  opportunity 
of  any  place  on  tbe  continent. 

Apply  for  donrrlptlve  HUiraturo 
nrm   rrduerd   railway  rutos  to  ( 
Siiycrlnt«n»lrnt  of  jmmiirrntlon. 


W.  V.  Bennoll,  Rnom  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  In  September,  nure  groif- 
ling,   big  yielding,  Keld'n  Yellow 
1  Dent,    Johnson    Ooun'y  White, 
Learning,    Improved  Silvcrmine, 
and  Bloody  Hutcher,  grown  by  a* 
on  Sunnyslde  8ccd  Farm  which 
wo  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
Send  today  lor  the  freocorn  bonk 
'  K'vlng  full  particular*,  price*,  etc. 
MoGREER  BROS..  COBURQ.  IOWA. 


The  Editor's  Corner 

Every  so  many  times  we  have  told 
vou  not  to  he  discouraged  jnst  be- 
cause your  story  did  not  receive  a 
prize  or  even  get  printed.  This  is  es- 
peciallv  true  just  now.  We  have  a 
big  pile  of  stories  every  week,  as 
you  may  see  from  the  list  of  "addi- 
tional stories."  Now,  do  not  think 
this  list  contains  stories  that  are 
not  good.  Very  often  stories  listed 
there  are  better  than  many  that 
have  been  printed  or  even  better 
than  some  of  the  prize  stories.  Tt  is 
a  question  of  choosing  the  best 
every  week,  and  no  matter  how  good 
the  others  are,  we  cannot  use  them 
unless  we  have  room.  The  editor  is 
always  glad  to  see  familiar  names  on 
the  stories,  showing  that  the  writers 
are  trying  again  and  again. 

This  week  we  have  an  unusually 
even  bunch  of  stories.  It  is  hard  to 
tell  which  are  the  most  worthy  of 
appearing,  as  there  are  ten  or  twelve 
at  the  least  which  we  know  you, 
would  enjoy  reading,  but  that  is 
more  than  we  can  use.  When  you 
write  a  good  story  and  it  is  not 
printed,  just  remember  that  your  ed- 
itor is  as  sorry  as  [you  are  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  use  it. 

Spring  is  here  and  the  birds  are  j 
back  with  us  again.  Watch  for  them  ' 
and  see  how  many  of  them  you  can 
recognize.    In  the  city  the  children 
are  taking  trips  to  the  parks  and  the  j 
country  just  to  watch  the  birds.  You  j 
may  see  them  without  going  so  far. 
Tell  your  teacher  about  the  birds 
you  see  and  try  to  learn  to  recognize 
their  songs.    It  makes  a  fine  game 
to   play  on   the   way   to   and  from 
school.  HOME  EDITOR. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  ^iven  for  best 
story. 

Stories  most  be  original  and 
over  L'OO  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment. Twentieth  Century 
Fanner,  Omaha,  Neb. 


minutes  and  then  walked  slowly 
away,  leaving  us  safe  in  the  tree. 


(Honorable  Mentionl 
My  Pet  Pig 
By   Irma   Preston,  Aged    13,  North 
Loup,  Neb. 

One  morning  last  May  papa  came 
In  and  said  that  one  of  the  old  sows 
that  had  had  fifteen  pigs  the  morn- 
ing before  was  dead.  There  were 
eleven  little  motherless  pigs  squeal- 
ing for  something  to  eat.  Papa 
gave  one  to  each  of  us  four  children 
and  four  to  my  aunt. 

We  raised  all  four  of  ours,  but  my 
aunt  only  raised  one  of  hers.  We 
fed  them  with  a  bottle.  It  was  more 
fun  than  anything  to  watch  them 
take  their  milk  from  the  bottle. 
When  they  got  older  they  would  fol- 
low us  all  over.  When  we  fed  them 
they  would  fight  for  the  bottle.  • 

We  sold  them,  and  I  got  $15  for 
mine  and  paid  papa  for  their  corn. 
I  had  enough  left  to  buy  me  some 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  If  you  want 
a  nice  pet,  get  a  pig. 


mother  and  I  would  not  let  bim  kill 
it.  so  the  cat  is  alive  today.  And  we 
la  imbed. 

The  Snow  Man 

By  Lester  Krotcher,  Aged  9,  Or- 
chard, Neb. 

I  made  a  snow  man.  He  had  coal 
for  buttons  and  coal  for  eyes.  He 
v-s  the  queerest  looking  person  I 
ever  saw.  I  made  him  on  a  sled.  No 
o'-e  knew  it  until  I  put  hi-  in  front 
of  mamma's  bedroom  window  at 
night.  When  she  went  to  bed  it 
scared  her.  She  said  next  morning 
it  scared  her  most  out  of  her  wits. 

I  got  up  early  the  next  morning 
and  pulled  it  out  of  there,  and  by 
noon  it  was  in  the  brook  and  flow- 
ing down  the  stream  to  find  tbe 
river. 


(Prize  Story) 
A  Kate  for  Life 
By  Daniel  Conn,  Aged  12,  Welling- 
ton, Tex. 
On  one  occasion,  as  I  was  out 
walking  with  two  of  my  cousins,  we 
had  a  close  run  for  our  lives.  I 
will  tell  you  the  story.  We  were 
going  to  a  Cottonwood  grove,  and 
were  intending  to  play  in  the 
sand  and  climb  trees.  On  our  way 
there  a  large,  long-horned  steer  got 
after  us.  We  were  about  200  yards 
away  from  the  cottonwood  grove. 
Tbe  steer  was  about  100  yards  away 
from  us.  He  raised  his  large,  ugly 
head  and  noticed  us  going  to  the 
grove,  and  all  at  once  he  started  af- 
ter us  on  a  fast  run.  We  saw  him 
coming  after  us,  so  we  tufned  our 
heads  toward  the  grove  and  ran  as 
fast  as  we  could.  We  arrived,  with 
the  steer  only  a  few  yards  away,  and 
went  up  the  first  tree  we  came  to  as 
fast  as  squirrels;  then  we  were  safe. 
The  steer,  having  seen  us  go  up  the 
tree,  stopped,   looked   at   us  a  few 


Father  and  the  Cat 

By  Zadie  Adams,  Fair  Grove,  Mo. 

One  summer  day  a  pretty  blue  cat 
came  to  our  house.  As  we  had  lots 
of  mice,  my  father  wouldn't  let  us 
run  it  off,  and  I  didn't  like  cats. 
E">  ery  day  at  meal  time  the  cat 
would  sit  on  the  doorstep  and  mew. 
You  wouldn't  dare  to  try  to  scare  it 
off  v  hen  father  was  around,  and  the 
cat  would  get  in  at  the  window. 
Nothing  would  do  for  father  but  to 
have  the  cat  right  at  his  side  at  meal 
time. 

One  time  he  bought  some  butter 
from  grandma,  and  the  cat  got  in 
one  night  and  ate  a  lot  of  the  butter 
up.  Then  father  was  going  to  kill 
the  cat,  but  the  cat  would  not  let 
him    get   near,    and,    anyhow,  my 


A   True  Story 

By  Iona  Anderson,  Aged  12,  Wes- 
ton, la. 

One  week  ago  last  Saturday  some 
friends  and  myself  met  at  a  lady's 
house  to  organize  a  society.  I  was 
appointed  secretary,  and  my  friend, 
Ida  Thompson,  treasurer.  We  had  a 
fine  time  and  stayed  until  about  4 
o'clock.  We  got  six  members  that 
day.  Their  names  were  Olga  Thomp- 
son, Helen  Anderson,  Viola  Larson, 
Ruth  Scott,  Ida  Thompson  and  my- 
self. Our  society  is  called  the  Will- 
ing Workers.  We  had  ice  cream  and 
cake  to  eat.  We  met  again  last  Sat- 
urday to  sew,  crochet  and  tat  and 
had  a  fine  time.  We  have  two  more 
members.  Their  names  are  Geor- 
gena  Peterson  and  Edna  Anderson. 
We  will  meet  every  month  until 
school  is  out  to  sew  or  do  something 
luseful.  Then  we  will  have  a  bazaar 
this  summer.  We  give  10  cents  to 
join  and  5  cents  afterward,  and  are 
working  for  the  Children's  Home  in 
Lamoni,  la.  We  have  a  nice  lunch 
when  we  meet,  and  expect  to  get 
more  members  soon.  I  am  tatting 
some  lace  now. 


My  Brave  Dog 

By  Bertha  Miller,  Campstool,,  Wyo. 

Once  upon  a  time  several  other 
girls  and  myself  went  out  fishing. 
We  started  about  10  o'clock  and 
were  going  to  eat  our  lunch  under 


Picture  Contest  No.  12 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
I lai.-;  picture.  Each  of  the  two  children 
writing  the  best  one  will  receive  a 
book  as  a  prize.  Make  it  bright  and 
original.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 
that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all 


considered,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  verse,  in  awarding  prizes. 
Verses  must  be  addressed  to  Picture 
Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Conturj 
Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must  reach  thus 
office  not  later  than  April  25.  An- 
swers to  Contest  No.  11  will  appear 
in  Mio  next  Issue. 
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some  trees.  My  dog,  Duke,  went 
with  us. 

One  of  the  girls,  Alice  Hopkins, 
stayed  back  to  pick  flowers,  while 
the  rest  of  us  went  on  up  to  the 
trees  to  get  lunch  ready.  Duke 
stayed  with  Alice.  Pretty  soon  we 
had  our  lunch  ready  and  were  begin- 
ning to  wonder  why_  Alice  and  Duke 
did  not  come.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
just  starting  back  to  look  for  them, 
when  Duke  came  running  up  to  us 
in  an  excited  way  and  then  ran  back 
again  as  if  to  ask  us  to  follow  him. 

Kate  Connelly  went  with  him  and 
found  Alice  with  a  broken  leg.  She 
had  fallen  into  a  hole,  and  Duke 
had  helped  her  out  and  then  ran  to 
call  us.    Alice  said  she  called  to  us, 


but  we  did  not  hear  her.  None>  of 
us  ever  forgot  Duke's  deed,  and  he 
was  a  great  favorite  with  us  all 
around  there. 


Additional  Stories 

Albert  Behlers,  no  address;  Walter 
Cording,  Belvidere,  Neb.;  Joseph  Mul- 
cahy,  Greeley,  Neb.;  Edna  Cone,  Lexing- 
ton, Neb.;  Mabel  McCullough,  Concord, 
Neb.;  Ida  Krotcher,  Orchard,  Neb.;  Marie 
Coppersmith,  Hyannis,  Neb.;  Lelia  Had- 
ley,  Diller,  Neb.;  Helen  Clapsaddle,  Cor- 
with,  la.;  Kenneth  L.  Cotter,  Sabula,  la.; 
lona  Anderson,  Weston,  la.;  F.  H.  Kre- 
biel,  Pretty  Prairie,  Kan.;  Anna  Long, 
Reading,  Kan.;  Elston  O'Dare,  Indepen- 
dence, Kan.;  Faye  McBride,  Rose  Hill, 
Kan.;  George  Ragane,  Bend,  Mo.;  Zadie 
Adams,  Fair  Grove,  Mo. ;  Bertha  Miller, 
Campstool,  Wyo. ;  William  S.  Black, 
Marrietta,  Cal.;  Florence  Harris,  Nyssa, 
Ore. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

AH  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

6620  —  Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque  —  This 
sacque  has  three  small,  outward-turning 
tucks  at  each  shoulder  in  front.  The 
round  neck  is  trimmed  with  a  wide  col- 
lar and  the  material  is  gathered  in  at  the 
waist,  leaving  a  peplum  or  skirt  section 
below.  The  pattern  6620  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch  material. 

6561— Ladies'    .Shirt-Waist  —  This  plain, 


tailored  model  has  a  box  plait  at  the 
closing,  plain  fronts  and  a  small  applied 
yoke  in  the  back.  There  is  also  a  patch 
pocket  in  front.  The  sleeves  are  the  reg- 
ulation shirt  sleeve,  ending  at  the  wrist 
in  the  conventional  cuff.  The  pattern 
6561  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  Z\'z  yards 
of  27-inch  material. 

6593— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress 
—Ideal  in  its  simplicity,  this  dress  has  a 


blouse  with  body  and  sleeves  in  one  and 
with  very  loose  armhole.  It  also  has  a 
side  front  closing  and  a  round  neck.  The 
four-gore  skirt  has  a  panel  front  and 
back  and  high  or  regulation  waistline. 
The  pattern  6593  is  cut  in  sizes  14  to  20 
years.  Medium  size  requires  414  yards  of 
44-inch  material. 

6596— Misses'  Dress— For  any  entertain- 
ment, graduation,  confirmation  and  the 
like  this  frock  is  sufficiently  elaborate. 
It  has  a  seamless  shoulder  yoke,  extend- 
ing low  on  the  arm,  while  the  front  and 
back  are  full,  and  the  surplice  style  of 
closing  is  used.  The  pattern  6596  is  cut 
in  sizes  14  to  20  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  40-inch  material,  with 
an  additional  yard  for  the  ruffles. 

6601— Boys'  Russian  Suit— A  simple  Rus- 
sian suit,  with  drop  shoulder  and  low 
neck,  edged  with  a  wide  sailor  collar. 
There  are  slash  pockets,  a  center  front 


closing  and  sleeves  plain  at  the  shoulder 
and  tucked  at  the  wrist.  Bloomers  are 
also  provided  with  this  suit.  The  pattern 
6601  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material  with  %  yard  of  27-inch  contrast- 
ing material. 

6627-Girls'  Middy  Blouse— This  is  a  late 
modification  of  a  favorite  garment.  The 
blouse  has  the  long  shoulder,  with  plain 
three-quarter  sleeve  below  it.  The  neck 
is  open,  with  a  wide  sailor  collar,  and 
there  is  a  center  front  closing.  The  pat- 
fern  6627  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  Medium  size  requires  2Ve  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  r.ame  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmc. 


AVERAGE  1 7c  A  POUND  FOR  YOUR  HOGS 


Butcher  your  hogs,  cure  your  meat  with  Wrigrht's  Ham  Pickle  and 
smoke  it  with  Wrigrht's  Condensed  Smoke.  Sell  meat  by  parcel 
post  to  city  people.     LET  UNCLE  SAM  BE  YOUR.  ERRAND  BOY. 

Wrigrht's  Ham  Pickle,  a  scientific  combination  of  meat  curing 
materials  all  recommended  by  Dept  of  Agriculture.  A  $1.00  box 
cures  a  barrel  of  meat. 

Wrigrht'B  Condensed  Smoke,  a  liquid  made  from  hickory  wood, 
for  smoking  all  meats.  A  75c  bottle  smokes  a  barrel  of  meat.  S<;nd 
names  of  five  neighbors  who  cure  meat  for  Free  Sample  and  Book. 
The  E.  H.  WRIGHT  CO.,  Ltd.  820  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Mil 


Why  We  Make 
This  Free  Offer 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
is  interested  in  everything  that 
will  benefit  its  readers.  We 
never  offer  anything  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  ourselves. 
This  needle  book  is  a  real 
treasure.  We  are  glad  to  offer 
it  to  you.  There  is  a  needle 
for  every  need;  silk  and  cotton 
darners,  art  work  needles,  rug 
and  tapestry  needles,  punch 
work  needles,  milliners'  need- 
les— in  fact,  there  142  needles 
which  would  cost  you  $1.00  if 
you  bought  them  at  the  store. 

EVERY  NEEDLE 
GUARANTEED 

This  needle  book  has  soft  lea- 
therette covers  beautifully  de- 
signed and  embossed.  It  just 
•fits  the  machine  drawer  or 
work  basket.  You  must  send  at 
once  if  you  want  a  book  be- 
cause others  will  want  them 
and  we  have  just  a  small  stock 
on  hand. 


Needles  Enough  to  Last 
Three  Years. 


NEEDLES     FOR  EVEBY 
NEED. 

|  75  Gold  Eyed  Sewing  Needles. 

|  r>l  Art  Work  Needles,  viz: 

15  Medium  Cotton  Darners. 

15  Miliners'  Needles. 

15  Crewel    or  Embroidery.. 

3  Rug  or  Tapestry. 

3  Chenille  Needles. 

1  Bone  Stiletto. 

1  Bone  Tape  or  Ribbon. 

1  Bone  Crochet. 

1  Steel  Crochet. 

1  Steel   Bodkin  or  Tape 

1  Punch  Worn. 

2  Medium  Wool  Darners. 
2  Fine  Wool  Darners. 
2  Medium  Yarn  Darners. 
2  Fine  Wool  Darners. 
2  Medium  Cotton  Darners. 
142  Useful  Sewing:  Articles. 


|  Get  This  Needle  Book  Free 

I  To  every  subscriber,  either 
new  or  renewal,  who  will 
send  us  $1.00  for  a  one  year 
subscription  to  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  we  will 
send  one  of  these  needle 
books  free  and  prepaid.  Here 
is  the  greatest  offer  we  have 


Showing-  Book  Closed,  Size  3x5  Inches,  made  in  ten  years. 

Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


This  Keeps 
and  Girls 


Standard 
88  Note 


the  Boys 
on  the  Farm 

Under  the  protection  of  your  own  home-roof  you  give 
them  with  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano  the  most  wholesome 
form  of  entertainment.  The  lure  of  the  town's  and  city's 
questionable  pleasures  will  have  no  power  to  draw  them 
away  from  the  farm  home.  Let  them  play,  sing  or  dance 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano.  No 
training  required.  No  lessons  to  take,  yet  any  one  may  play 
any  of  thousands  of  Popular,  Classical,  Patriotic,  Operatic 
or  Sacred  Selections  beautifully  on  this  instrument. 

Symphonic  Player  Piano 

and  Larkin  Household  Supplies 
at  Factory  -  to  -  Family  Prices 

You  help  pay  for  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano  with  your 
savings  on  purchases  of  home  supplies  at  wholesale  prices. Our 
Household  Supplies  Catalog  contains  900  every-day  necessa- 
ries such  as  Flour,  Sugar,  Coffee,  Teas,  Canned  Goods,  Soaps, 
Toilet  Articles  in  daily  use  in  the  homes  of  our  two  million 
customers.  Let  us  explain  this  Player  Piano  offer  and  show 
you  how  to  save  $425  to  S500  on  Player  Piano  and  Supplies 
by  direct  dealing  with  our  factories.  The  Symphonic  Player 
Piano  is  the  first  instrument  made  by  the  celebrated  Knabe 
family  in  its  75  years  of  experience  to  besold  at  a  factory-to- 
family  price.  The  Symphonic's  makers  are  Messrs.  Knabe, 
formerly,  but  no  longer,  makers  of  the  Wm.  Knabe  Piano, 
which  is  not  now  made  by  members  of  the  Knabe  family. 

4  Years'  Time  — No  Interest 

The  early  possession  of  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano  i3 
placed  within  your  easy  reach  by  our  liberal  credit  terms. 
Take  four  years  or  less,  as  you  choose,  to  pay  for  this  in- 
strument. No  interest  will  be  charged,  though  you  possess 
and  enjoy  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano  while  paying  for  it. 

You  may  also  get  the  Symphonic  Piano,  played  only  by 
hand,  the  same  as  any  Piano,  on  similar  liberal  terms. 

Send  this  Coupon  TODAY 

«s n M> H       H M B ■»  n  ««(>■■«■■■■■ 

Lsrfdn  Cxj.  TF4141..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1  am  interested  in  the  instrument  checked  as  advertised 
in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  April  11th. 

NAME  

ADDRESS 


Symphonic  Player  Pian©  CZ3     Symphonic  Piano  CZ3 


Save  money  oty 


a  monument 


I  Keep  in  the  bank  one-third  of 
H  the  money  you  expected  to  put  into  a 
■  monument,  and  get  one  of  beautiful 
S       Bronze  that  will  last  forever 

Marble  and  granite  are  very  expensive 
and  disappointing,  too,  because  they  go 
»i   to  pieces  gradually  under  the  weathi 
Bronze  is  everlasting1.    Never  mi  Mews 
becomes  moss  grown  or  weath 

Send  for  Catalog— 128  designs 

It  cost  us  $12,500  to  get  up  the  designs  in  thi 
catalog.    You'll  find  many  that  will  p)< 
you.  at  prices  that  mean  a  big  saving 
Dealers  and  agents  writ©  for  our  terms. 

Bronze  Monument  Company 
Dept.  23  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Get  Our  New 

Catalogue 

of  Furniture,  Draperies, 
Rugs  and  Kitchen  Ware. 

With  this  book  in  your  home 
you  can  buy  by  mail  from  the 
large  assortments  of  Omaha's 
quality  furniture  store  just  as 
well  as  if  you  came  into  the 
store.  We  want  you  to  visit  us 
-when  in  Omaha,  but  in  the 
meantime  write  us  for  the.  cata- 
logue. 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co. 

415-17  South  10<li  St.,  Omaha. 


Twentieth  Century  Parmer  will 
not  knowingly  accept  for  publication 
any  advertisement  thnt  le  meant  to 
deceive  or  mislead  ■  •  s  readers  In  any 

way.  Kindly  Inform  us  of  any  ad- 
vertiser who  does  nol  <io  as  he  ad- 
vertises. 


A  Better  Day 

There  are  tiny  bells 
In  the  woodland  dells. 

Tinkling  clear 
A  message,  dear, 

If  you  could  hear. 

There's  a  rustle  down 
Where  the  leaves  are  brown, 
Whispering  near 
A  promise,  dear. 

If  you  could  hear. 

There  are  budding  trees, 
And  a  hint  on  the  breeze 
Of  spring  glory 
So  soon  to  be. 

If  you  could  see. 
Tbere's  a  flush  of  blue 
On  the  bush  by  you; 

A  songster  he. 
Blithe  and  merrie, 

If  you  would  see. 
There's  a  bettor  day. 
My  dear,  on  the  way. 

God  cares  for  you, 
"Field  lilies,"  too. 

If  you  but  know 
—Marietta  Chafer  Prince,   in  Suburban 
Life. 

Freddie's   Successful  Successor 
"Oh,  say,  ma,  can't  I  go  fishing 
with    the    other    fellows?"  begged 
Freddie,,  as  he  watched  his  mother 
pour  the  cream  into  the  churn. 

"No,  you  can't,"  she  returned 
sharply.  "Do  you  think  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  this  morning  but  churn? 
How  those  Turner  boys'  mother  ever 
lets  them  tear  around  the  way  they 
do  is  more  than  I  can  see.  I  can 
always  find  plenty  to  keep  you 
busy." 

"They  don't  tear  around  all  the 
time,  ma,"  said  Freddie.  "They  have 
a  lot  to  do  taking  care  of  their  chick- 
ens and  things,  but  their  mother 
don't  make  them  work  all  the  time. 
I  don't  get  any  time  for  fun.  It's 
washing  machines  and  churns  and 
things  to  turn  all  the  time." 

"Well,  goodness  knows,  I  don't 
have  time  to  do  everything,"  said 
the  mother,  looking  troubled,  for 
she  realized  that  Freddie  had  fewer 
liberties  than  the  other  boys  and 
that  many  hours  a  week  of  monoton- 
0U3  labor  were  not  good  for  a  grow- 
ing boy.  "How  Mrs.  Turner  man- 
ages I  don't  see,  and  she  has  lots 
better  butter  than  I  do,  too,"  she 
added,  as  Freddie  gave  the  churn  a 
sudden  jerk.,  a  few  quick  whirls  and 
then  turned  it  slowly  for  a  while. 

"I  know,"  said  Freddie,  tak.ing  an 
unexpected  interest.  "She  hitches 
the  gasoline  engine  onto  everything. 
She  says  it  makes  the  churn  and  the 
separator  go  more  evenly  than  the 
boys  do,  and  she  doesn't  like  them 
to  run  the  washing  machine  because 
they  hate  it  so.  Why  don't  you  do 
that,,  ma?" 

"The  gasoline  engine  belongs  to 
your  father,  Freddie.    He  uses  it." 

"Not  all  the  time,"  said  Freddie, 
eagerly.   "He  isn't  using  it  now." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  work  it, 
anyhow,"  objected  the  mother. 

"But  I  do.  Can't  I  do  it,  ma?  It's 
on  a  little  wheeled  platform  and  I 
could  bring  it  around  here  and  show 
you  in  just  a  little  while." 

It  took  a  long  time  to  persuade 
mother,  but  today  Freddie  is  the 
winner  in  the  state  boys'  corn-grow- 
ing contest,  is  taking  all  the  care  of 
his  mother's  poultry,  as  well  as  a 
littlo  flock  of  his  own,  and  helps 
both  his  mother  and  father  in  ways 
that  he  enjoys.  The  hard,  monoton- 
ous labor  of  turning  the  separator, 
the  churn,  the  washing  machine  and 
all  the  various  other  things  that  re- 
quire Steadiness  and  muscle  are  per- 
formed by  the  willing  gasoline  en- 
gine, which  makes  no  objections  and 


has  plenty  of  time  for  that  and  the 
farm  work,  too.  And  "ma"  wonders 
why  she  never  thought  of  it  before, 
and  is  now  taking  an  interest  in  the 
other  farm  machinery  and  wonder- 
ing if  it  cannot  be  put  to  work  for 
her  benefit,  too. 

HOME  EDITOR 

What  Colors  to  Wear 

Study  yourself,  girls,  and  decide 
with  the  help  of  older  and  wiser 
friends  the  colors  suitable  and  desir- 
able for  you.  Not  that  older  people 
are  always  wiser.  A  very  red-haired 
woman  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
with  a  shudder,  "Why,  my  mother 
used  to  tie  my  hair  with  blue  rib- 
bons!" 

I  have  seen  the  prettiest  red  hair 
ruined  by  ribbons.  A  girl,  as  neat 
as  a  pink  and  as  sweet,  too,  had  as 
red  hair  as  is  often  seen,  yet  she 
wore  pink  ribbons  tied  thereto,  or 
blue,  or  almost  any  color.  The  bows 
were  so  neat  and  dainty  that  they  al- 
most persuaded  one  to  charity,  but, 
some  seeing  the  combination  of  col- 
ors, could  hardly  see  the  daintiness 
because  of  the  dazzlement. 

A  mother  of  a  red-headed  girl  has 
recently  made  her  a  simple  black  and 
white  summer  dress  of  soft  stuff. 
"Why,  she  looks  about  the  best  in 
that  of  anything  she  ever  had,"  the 
mother  cried  surprisedly,  and  it 
didn't  cost  near  as  much  as  that 
other  dress  of  hers!" 

It  is  not  the  cost;  it  is  the  suita- 
bility. The  girl  with  red  hair  and 
brown  eyes  looks  her  best  'in  a  rich 
brown  color,  in  black,  in  white  and 
even  in  a  navy  blue,  but  no  light  or 
bright  blue  for  her.  She  embodies 
brilliance  in  color,  therefore  her 
dressing  should  be  in  neutral  shades 
or  colors.  The  red-haired  girl  usu- 
ally has  a  dazzling  complexion  and 
should  not  detract  from  her  beauty 
by  adding  brilliance  of  attire  to  the 
lavish  endowment  of  nature. 

Lavender  is  a  very  fashionable 
color  just  now,  but  if  youi  have  blue 
eyes  do  not  use  it,  although  your 
complexion  may  stand  for  it.  Al- 
though you  wear  darker  shades  and 
duller  shades,  never  make  the  mis 
take  of  wearing  a  brighter  blue  than 
that  nature  has  shown  in  your  eyes 
Green  is  a  cool,  comfortable  color 
on  the  right  person,  but  if  you  are 
sallow  avoid  green.  I  have  seen 
dark-eyed  girls,  with  light  hair,  who 
looked  good  in  green,  butt  green  is  a 
color  to  be  careful  about  wearing. 

Many  girls  affect  black  at  the 
present  day,  and  some  girls  in  their 
youthful  loveliness  look  lovely  in 
the  somber  shade,  while  there  are 
others,  who  are  colorless  themselves 
and  need  something  to  brighten 
them  instead  of  throwing  a  pall 
about  them.  Don't  wear  blacki  just 
because  some  other  girl  does,  or  be- 
cause you  think  you  like  it.  If  it  is 
becoming,  it  is  bad  enough  then  for 
a  young  girl  to  clothe  herself  in 
black,  for  there  will  be  many  later 
years  in  which  to  wear  it,  and  many 
years  when  the  colors  of  girlhood 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  few 
who  can  wear  almost  any  color.  If 
so,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  wear- 
in;;  them  all  at  once.  Be  careful 
about  too  much  color  and  too  varied 


a  color  scheme.  But  seek  with  care 
the  colors  adapted  to  you,  and  then 
make  a  careful  choice  as  to  suitabil- 
ity and  convenience. 

ROSE  SEELYE  MILLER. 

Housekeeping  Hints 
Bedmaking — If  you  sleep  in  metal 
beds  and  on  sanitary  couches,  after 
making  up  the  bed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, spread  a  cotton  blanket  or  thin 
quilt  across  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with 
the  long  way  of  the  blanket  crosswise 
of  the  bed  and  about  half  the  width 
of  the  blanket  on  top  of  the  bed. 
Tuck  the  other  half  of  the  blanket 
far  under  the  mattress.  This  ar- 
rangement keeps  the  covers  firmly- 
down  over  the  feet  without  adding 
extra  weight  and  increases  foot  com- 
fort in  any  kind  of  bed. 

The  Clock  Shelf — Fit  a  piece  of 
plain-colored  wrapping  paper  to  the 
shelf  so  that  it  turns  down  over  the 
edges  of  the  shelf  in  front  and  at  the 
ends  about  an  inch.  Brown  paper 
is  best  because  it  does  not  show  the 
dust.  Cut  a  strip  of  any  thin  white 
or  cream-colored  cloth  not  more  than 
seven  inches  wide  and  long  enough 
to  make  a  rather  full  ruffle  reaching 
entirely  around  the  shelf.  Sew  a 
quarter-inch  hem  at  the  top  in  which 
to  run  a  cord  and  an  inch  hem  at  the 
bottom.  Cross-stitch  along  upper 
edge  of  bottom  hem  on  the  right  side 
with  colored  thread  to  match  the 
wall  paper  of  the  room.  Fold  down 
the  edges  of  the  paper  and  attach 
the  ruffle  to  the  shelf  with  tacks, 
drawing  the  string  very  tight  and 
tacking  through  both  ruffle  and  pa- 
per about  four  inches  apart.  Do 
not  drive  the  tacks  clear  in.  Brass 
upholstering  tacks  are  best,  as  they 
do  not  rust  and  are  more  ornamental 
than  carpet  tacks. 

Laundering  Curtains — If  before 
laundering  curtains  made  of  swiss 
or  other  thin  material  which  you 
wish  to  starch,  much  wear  and  tear 
on  your  patience  as  well  as  on  the 
curtains  can  be  avoided  by  running 
a  tape  in  the  draw  and  fastening  the 
ends  so  it  will  stay  there  until  after 
the  curtain  is  ironed.  Then  loosen 
the  ends,  tie  one  to  the  rod  you  wish 
to  insert  and  pull  the  other  end  of 
the  tape  out,  drawing  the  rod  in 
easily.  MRS.  F. 

Nebraska. 

Vegetables  During  Drouth 

Plant  beans,  tomatoes,  okra  and 
other  garden  seeds  in  the  spring  and 
cover  with  a  layer  of  pulp  from 
which  the  juice  of  sorghum  cane  has 
been  squeezed  out  over  them,  then 
cover  with  dirt,  and  no  matter  how 
dry  the  weather  is  youi  will  have 
vegetables  until  frost,  as  the  pulp 
holds  moisture,  but  this  will  not 
work  with  corn. 

Don't  fail  to  try  this.  Wheat 
straw  does  tolerably  well,  but  takes 
more  of  it.  MRS.  W.  P.  H. 

Potatoes   in  Abundance 

Prepare  your  ground  early  in  the 
spring.  Sandy  soil  is  best.  Plow  a 
deep  furrow;  plant  your  Irish  pota- 
toes and  cover  with  sawdust,  then 
throw  a  furrow  of  dirt  from  each 
side  of  the  row.  Yaui  will  have  a 
fine  lot  of  potatoes.  The  sawdust 
will  bleach  them  and  make  them 
clean  and  white.      MRS*.  W.  P.  H. 
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The 

PERFECTIO 
METAL  S!L< 

Chosen  by  Men 
of  Experience 


Eight  Tears  in  use.  rrove<l  and 
Perfect/.  ".Makes  best  Silage — (Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  Test). 
Permanently  Proof  Against  Crack- 
ing. Shrinking  and  Blowing  Down. 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 
And  Paid-Up  Insurance  Against 
Cyclones,  Windstorms 
and  Tornadoes. 

Air  Tight  and  Water  Tight. 
Weather,  Wind,  Fire,  Light- 
ning and  Vermin  Proof.  No 
Guvs  or  Cables;  No  Hoops 
to  Tighten.  No  Worry,  Care 
or  Annoyance  of  Any  Kind. 
BIG  NEW  BOOK,  "Turn- 
ing Cornstalks  Into  Cash." 
FREE.  Written  by  Farm- 
ers. Full  of  Dollars  and 
Cents  Information.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

PERFECTION  METAL  SILO  CO. 

^OlJs  Jefferson,  Topeka,  Kg. 


Build  with  Tile 

And  use  "The  Strongest  Tile  in  the 
i  World."  Think  of  the  advantages 
!  over    frame    construction!  Fire- 
\  proof  walls:   frost  and  moisture 
proof.   No  painting-.    No  rotting  1 
of  materials.   Warmer  building  in 
winter.  Saves  animal  heat,  which  | 
saves  feed.    Better  results  with 
same  amount  of  feed  or  same  re- 
sults with  less  feed.  Use 

DENISON 
Load  Bearing  Tile 

l  Non-continuous  mortar  joints.    As  cheap 
\as  frame  construction.  Ask  your  I/tim- 
her  Dealer  to  show  you  samples,  or 
write  to  us  for  complete  information. 
MASON  CITY  BRICK  AND  THE  COMPANY 
Dept.Q  Mason  City,  Iowa] 


YOUNG  CHICKS 

die  of  bowel 
trouble  more 
\  than  any  other 
cause.  It  is 
estimated  that  of 
every  1000 chicks 
hatched  each 
year  less  than  400  reach  marketable  size.  Germo- 
zone  users  raise,  usually,  90%  of  chicks  hatched. 
Germozone  keeps  the  bowels  regular.  It  prevents 
diarrhoea  from  overdrinking  of  water;  from  eating 
musty  or  spoiled  food,  etc.  It  should  be  given  in 
drinking  water  twice  a  week  from  the  day  they  are 
batched.  It  stops  the  loss.  Every  chick  that  dies 
cuts  badly  Into  the  profit  bom  the  rest.  Every  chick  saved 
will  pay  the  cost  of  a  bottle  of  Germozone. 

One  size  only,  SO  cents,  at  dealer  's  or  postpaid. 
«EO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


SELLING  EGGS  BY  CO-OPERATION 

'U'GGS  from  select  puxe- 
_S|  bred  stock:  B.  Rocks, 

38  W.  Rocks,  B.  Orpingtons, 
W.  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns,  W. Wyandottes, 
S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Light 
Erahmas,  Blk.  Langshans 
and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Eggs  fresh,  fertile,  from 
farms  where  only  one 
breed  is  kept.  Sent  pre- 
paid by  parcel  post  to  any 
address  in  TJ.  S.,  15  eggs 
for  $1,  or  100  for  $6. 
exchang  e  accepted. 
Co-Operative  Assn. , Norfolk,  Neb 


Your  check  with 
Norfolk  Breeders' 
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Buffalo,  Kansas1 
City  or  Racine 


are  better.  Satisfaction  guaran 
teed.  Write  for  book  today  or 
Bend  price  now  and  save  time. 

Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO, 
Box  17  Racine,  Wis. 


55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

140-Egg  incubator 

_  Double  cases  all  over1  best 
copper  tank;  nursery,  jelf -regulating 
Best  140 -chick  hot -water  brooder, 
$4.85.    Ordered  together,  $11. SO. 
Freight  Paid  (E.  of  Rockies).  No  ma- 
chines at  any  price 


55  BREEDS 


Pure-Bred 

Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkeys, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Collie 
Dogs.  Bend  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER.  Box  58  Mankato,  Minn. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


Feeding  Cane  Seed 

Leghorn  Fancier,  Nebraska.  As  I  con- 
sider your  advice  on  anything  pertaining 
to  chickens  of  the  best,  I  am  now  writing 
to  know  something  about  feeding  cano 
seed  in  connection  with  cracked  corn, 
wheat  and  rice  to  little  chicks,  and  in 
what  proportion.  This  is  the  seed  that 
comes  from  cane  fed  to  cattle.  My  in- 
cubater  that  I  selected  from  one  of  the 
advertisements  in  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  is  a  decided  success.  It  has 
hatched  me  the  finest  flock  of  Leghorns 
that  this  state  can  show. 

Answer — You  would  want  but  a 
very  small  amount  of  cane  seed  in 
the  cracked  seed  mixture  you  are 
making,  especially  for  the  very 
young,  as  you  have  an  ideal  grain 
mixture  if  you  use  but  the  three 
grains  named.  Of  course,  some 
small  grit  and  charcoal  and  pinhead 
oats  would  make  it  more  ideal,  but, 
as  it  is,  I  consider  it  excellent.  As 
the  chicks  get  older  put  in  more  of 
the  cane  seed,  then  watch  how 
quickly  they  clean  it  up.  This  is 
the  best  way  of  knowing  what  they 
like,  and  how  much  to  mix  in. 
Thank  you  for  appreciation  of  the 
paper. 

Information  on  Ducks 

Subscriber,  Nebraska:  I  am  interested 
in  Fawn  Indian  Runner  ducks  in  a  small 
way,  but  would  like  to  raise  as  many  as 
possible  to  raise  from  six  ducks  and  one 
drake.  Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
information  on  ducks  without  too  much 
expense? 

Answer — There  are  some  books 
out  on  duck  culture,  but  most  in- 
formation on  the  raising  of  ducks  is 
connected  with  other  poultry  cul- 
ture, and  would  cost,  while  not  a 
large  sum,  perhaps  more  than  you 
would  care  to  give,  and  so,  for  the 
present,  will  give  you  the  name  of  u 
book  you  can  get  for  the  asking  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  the  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin,  No.  64,  called  "Ducks 
and  Geese." 


Arterial  Disease 

Mrs.  D.  K.,  Iowa:  I  am  losing  a  good 
many  of  my  hens.  They  seem  well  and 
their  combs  are  red,  but  despite  this, 
I  find  them  dead  on  their  nests  or  under 
the  roosts.  They  are  very  heavy.  We 
feed  them  about  one  half  bushel  of  wheat 
and  oats  in  the  morning,  the  same  of 
corn  at  night,  with  plenty  of  buttermilk 
to  drink  with  their  water.  They  have  free 
range,  which  includes  the  hog  and  barn 
yards,  where  they  pick  up  feed.  On  open- 
ing the  dead  I  find  them  very  fat  and 
the  liver  spotted.  I  have  about  200.  Do  I 
feed  too  heavy? 

Answer — Without  other  symp- 
toms than  merely  a  spotted  liver,  I 
conclude  that  your  hens  are  dying 
from  bursting  blood  vessels  in  the 
brain — a  common  trouble  with  over- 
fat  hens.  An  over-fat  condition  dis- 
eases the  liver  causing  this  spotted 
look,  but  the  main  reason  for  the 
quick  death  is  from  the  weakened 
arteries  caused  by  plethora,  indiges- 
tion and  liver  inaction.  For  such 
condition  the  safest  and  best  treat- 
ment is,  first,  reducing  the  supply 
of  food — in  this  case  the  oversupply 
quite  likely  coming  from  what  they 
pick  up  outside  of  feeding  hours. 
With  it  give  heavy  doses  for  a  couple 
of  days  of  epsom  salts  in  the  drink- 
ing water,  reducing  to  mild  doses 
for  every  other  day  for  some  time 
after.  With  this  in  the  buttermilk, 
give  soda.    The  dosage  can  be  from 


five  grains  a  dose  for  each  to  more. 
If  it  is  kept  in  the  buttermilk  all  of 
the  time  until  the  death  rate  shuts 
off  in  this  line  it  is  all  the  better. 
This  treatment  is  simple,  but  it  is 
the  best  I  know.  It  will  certainly 
help  the  liver  congestion  just  begin 
ning  and  the  arterial  pressure. 

Sick  Ducks 

A  Beginner,  Iowa:  Last  y£ar  I  had 
fifty  ducks  hatched  at  about  the  same 
time.  I  put  them  in  a  warm  house,  which 
had  been  used  for  chickens  the  year  be- 
fore. These  chickens  had  no  disease,  and 
before  putting  in  the  ducks  I  gave  it  a 
thorough  disinfecting  and  floor  scrubbing. 
The  ducks  soon  began  to  look  sick, 
though  I  could  see  no  sign  of  disease. 
Their  food  did  them  little  good,  though 
they  crowded  up  to  their  pans  until  they 
got  so  weak  they  reeled  as  they  walked. 
I  looked  them  all  over  for  lice,  but  found 
none.  I  lost  all.  This  year  I  dread  to  try 
raising  them  again. 

Answer — It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  you  exactly  why  they 
died  without  one  symptom  given, 
and  yet  I  am  going  to  try  a  guess 
simply  because  so  many  ducks  would 
not  have  died  of  any  disease  I  know 
of  without  a  few  at  least  showing 
signs  of  the  trouble  causing  it.  I 
believe  that  your  ducks  were  eaten 
up  with  "red  mites,"  gray  mites, 
really,  only  red  when  full  of  blood. 
It  was  an  old  chicken  house,  and  hid 
these  things  behind  boards  that  held 
back  the  disinfectant.  These  mites 
came  out  at  night  and  sapped  out 
the  life  of  the  ducklings,  returning 
to  their  hiding  places  when  full.  Big 
lice  are  easily  located,  as  they  stay 
on  the  fowl,  but  mites  work  at  night 
and  seldom  follow  the  bird  about  in 
daytime.  Many  a  flock  of  ducklings 
has  been  destroyed  because  housed 
with  lousy  hens  or  in  a  house  occu- 
pied by  hens.  Don't  do  it  next  time, 
anyway. 


Lamp  Hovers  Again 

A  Subscriber,  Iowa:  In  the  February 
7  issue  of  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
you  told  of  lamp  hovers,  but  did  not  tell 
where  they  could  be  bought.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  one  manufacturer  of 
the  same,  though  anxious  to  buy  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  Now,  where  can  I 
purchase  a  lamp  hover  for  chicks? 

Answer — The  cr.rty  addressing  us 
has  been  answered  by  mail.  The 
wonder  to  me  is,  why  do  not  manu- 
facturers of  such  necessities  as  a 
simple,  cheap  lamp  hover  advertise 
in  farm  papers?  It  is  the  farmer 
who  is  to  largest  extent  engaged  in 
the  poultry  business,  and  is  nowa- 
days on  the  lookout  for  all  kinds  of 
help  toward  its  increase  and  care. 
From  the  number  of  inquiries  sent 
this  paper  to  that  one  little  state- 
ment on  lamp  hovers,  the  inference 
must  be  that  advertisers  of  the  same 
are  missing  many  a  sale  by  favoring 
only  poultry  journals  with  their 
goods  for  sale.  I  might  ask  them, 
How  many  farmers  take  a  poultry 
journal,  and  how  few  is  the  number 
that  take  not  less  than  three  or  four 
farm  papers? 


[Cushion  Shoes 
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Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes 
are  worn  by  people  for  com- 
fort and  relief  from  troubles 
due  to  sensitive  feet.  A  soft 
quilted  sole  is  built  in  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  lines  of  the 
foot  and  absorb  the  jar  of 
walking.  Resists  dampness — 
cool  in  summer,  and  warm  in 

HONOR&ILT 
SHOES 

Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes  are 
made  in  a  large  variety  of  styles  for 
men  and  women  —  and  are  neat  and 
dressy.  Durable  shoe  quality  is  in- 
sured because  they  belong  to  the 
Mayer  Honorbilt  line.  Either  for 
relief  from  foot  trouble  or  for  solid 
comfort  wear  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes. 

WARNING  — Be  sure  and  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the 
sole.   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  write  to  us. 

Wc  make  Mayer  Honor- 
bilt Shoes  in  alt  styles 
for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren:   Drysox,  the  tvetC 
weather  shoe  and  Martha\ 
Washington  Comfort 
Shoes. 


F.  Mayer  Boot  a.  Shoe  Co. 

MILWAUKEE 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  of  161* 
Msln  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is  giving  away  frea 
a  valuable  book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and 
How  to  Cure  It."  This  book  contains  scientific 
facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells  bow  to  prepare 
a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this  terrible 
disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  per  cent 
of  every  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  writ* 
air  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  booka. 


are  made  in  fifteen  dif- 
ferent sizes,  portable,  semi-portable 
and  stationary.  Choose  any  one  and 
it  will  be  the  soundest  investment 
for  the  money  you  can  possibly  make. 
Through  its  smooth  running  quali- 
ties— imperviousness  to  temperature 
—low  first  cost — and  economical  fuel  con- 
sumption—  the  "Wisconsin"  has  won 
favor  everywhere  sold.  Write  for  guar- 
antee and  full  details. 

The  Lauson-Liwton  Co. 
317  Broadwir 
De  Pare, 
Wis. 


By  the  Bushel  or  Carload 

Our  corn  will  do  well  any  place 
where  corn  grows.  Leading  Varie- 
ties, also  Field,  garden  and  flower 
seeds.  Catalogue  and  samples 
Free. 

AYE  BROTHERS, 

BLAIR,  NEBRASKA. 
Seed  Coin  Center  of  the  World. 
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Be  the 
Ann  Arbor 
Man  for  Your 
Section-Make 
Big  Profits! 

GET  THE  PROFITS  that 
can  be  made  easily  with  a 
hay  press  outfit.  Ann  Arbor 
press  owners  everywhere  are  making  pood 
profits.  Let  us  show  you  how  simple  and  easy 
it  is  to  (jet  started.  Bale  your  own  hay  and  all 
the  hay  in  your  section.  You  don't  need  to  give 
up  doing  anything  else.  Make  a  good  extra  in- 
come in  your  spare  time.  Write  us— learn  what 
others  are  doing— read  their  letters. 


Allalla  Baling  Made  Easy  With 
Ann  Arbor  "20" 

It's  especially  designed  for  baling  Southwest 
grasses.  Best  for  alfalfa,  vetch,  cowpeas,  etc. 
Bales  alfalfa  without  crushing  stems  and  leaves; 
this  is  made  possible  by  big  feed  opening. 

Feed  hopper  is  only  39  inches  from  the  ground. 
Bale  direct  from  windrow.  Use  any  engine. 
If  you  have  no  engine,  get  one  of  the  profit 
making  Ann  Arbor  horse  presses.  Write  today 
for  "Making  Money  from  Hay."  Address 


Every  Owner  Gets 
An  Individual 
G  uarantee 


ARBOR  MACHINE 
COMPANY 
48  Broadwiy, 
*  in  Arbor, 
Mich. 


The  General 
says:- 

Accept  no  "test"  of  roofing1— for 
toughness,  pliability,  tensile 
strength,  etc.  There  is  no  test — 
by  which  you  can  judge  how  long  a  roof 
will  last.  The  only  proof  is  on  the  roof. 
This  label  on 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

represents  the  responsibility  of  the  three 
biggest  mills  in  the  roofing  industry— 
when  it  guarantees  you  fifteen  years  of 
service  on  the  roof  in  Certain-teed. 
Look  for  this  guarantee  label  on  every 
roll  or  crate. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— madeTTy 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.._ world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa 


CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.,     -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing-. 

Flying  Swede  Machinery 

Vehicles,  Wafons, 
Engines  Direct  to 
Consumers  at  Sav- 
ing- Prices. 

lend  for  catalog,  it's  free. 

MARVIN  O.  VA  N  DERVEER, 
Pactory  Distributer.    Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Stop  Using  A  Truss 

STUART'S  PLAPAO-PADS 

are  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators  made  soif- 
•dhcalvo  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  securely  In  place.  No  straps 
or  buckioB  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.  Cannot  slip,  so  cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands  have  successfully  I 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance  from  work  — most 
obstinate  cases  cured.    Soft  as 

volvet  —  easy  to  apply  —  ln©»- 
ponslvs.  Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  Is  natural, 
bo  afterwards  no  further  use 
for  trusses.  We  prove  it  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  froo.  Write  today. 
FUPAO  CO.,  Black  1198  SI.  Uuli,  Mo. 

Kt'Hfl    IIm»   sum  1 1    poultry   and  <*ui; 

;i<ls  on  pafee  -0  if  you  want  to  l>uv 

<'tfn«  for  hatchings  Every  advertiser 
is  a  reliable  breeder* 


A  Toboggan  Slide  Down  the  Andes 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


LIMA,  Peru.— Coasting  on  a  grav- 
ity car  from  the  highest  moun- 
tains, over  the  steepest  rail- 
road of  the  world  to  the  level 
of  the  sea! 
Dashing  out  of  the  clouds,  to  find  clouds 
below  you! 

Now  in  the  blizzard,  where  the  hail  and 
snow  are  so  thick  you  cannot  see  a 
stone's  throw  in  front,  and  now  under 
the  blue  sky  with  the  air  clear  all  about 
you ! 

Hanging  to  precipices,  flying  on  spider- 
web  bridges  of  steel  over  frightful  chasms, 
whirling  about  curves  in  the  midnight 
darkness  of  winding  tunnels  and  coming 
out  into  the  light  of  day  with  a  shudder 
as  you  look  at  the  depths  far  below  you. 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  story  of  my 
trip  from  the  glacial  snows,  three  miles 
straight  above  where  I  am  writing.  It 
gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  journey. 
The  dangers  were  awfully  real,  and  as  I 
look  back  it  seems  a  miracle  that  I  am 
here  today  to  describe  them.  It  is  a  mira- 
cle. The  ordinary  ride  of  this  kind,  taken 
with  a  dry  track  and  the  sunlight,  is 
so    dangerous    that    travelers    who  risk 


we  had  to  pass  trains  goTng  up  and  down 
on  the  way.  We  were  to  get  our  orders 
from  the  telegraph  operators  at  the  prin- 
cipal stations. 

A  Sudden  Change 

We  started  amid  the  glaciers.  The  sky 
was  clear,  and  we  could  see  the  great 
masses  of  ice  as  they  were  imperceptibly 
moving  down  the  mountain.  Just  above 
us  was  Mount  Meiggs,  over  17,000  feet  high, 
and  all  around  were  mighty  peaks  kissing 
the  clouds.  The  sun  shone  brightly.  The 
rails  were  dry.  and  Mr.  Russell  said  we 
would  have  no  trouble  controlling  the 
car,  as  the  only  danger  came  from  the 
rain  or  the  snow,  which  make  it  difficult 
for  the  wheels  to  hold  to  the  track. 

This  was  the  case  at  the  start.  We 
shot  out  of  Tielio,  and  flew  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour  down  the  road.  We 
had  hardly  started,  however,  before  the 
sky  changed,  and  the  winds  began  to  roll 
up  the  gorges.  The  air  grew  cold,  and 
within  five  minutes  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  snowstorm.    A    moment   later  the 


High  Plateau  Between  the  Ranges  of  the  Mountains 


it  are  made  to  sign  a  paper,  swearing 
that  their  heirs  will  claim  no  damages 
if  they  are  killed  on  the  way.  I  signed 
such  a  document  before  I  got  on  the 
car;  and  an  hour  later  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  railroad  authorities  were  sensi- 
ble to  require  such  protection. 

Where  Andean  Waters  Divide 
We  started  at  Ticlio,  at  the  very  top  of 
the  pass,  where  the  Andean  waters  di- 
vide, some  running  down  the  western 
slope  into  the  Pacific,  and  others  making 
their  way  across  the  continent  through 
the  Amazon,  into  the  Atlantic.  We  were 
almost  at  the  level  of  16,000  feet.  We 
were  fully  three  miles  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  and  we  were  to  slide 
down  over  the  rails,  through  a  winding 
distance  of  100  miles  clear  to  the  sea. 
The  Central  railway  goes  to  the  top  of 
the  Andes  without  one  inch  of  down 
grade.  The  most  of  the  way  the  ascent 
is  about  four  feet  in  100,  and  you  can 
start  a  car  at  the  glaciers,  and  it  will 
fly  straight  to  the  waters  of  the  tropical 
ocean. 

Our  toboggan  was  the  private  gravity 
car  of  Mr.  Feehan,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Central  railroad.  It  was  a  low 
platform  on  wheels  about  two  feet  in 
diameter.  It  had  no  motive  power,  and 
it  was  controlled  only  by  two  brakes,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  front.  Upon  the 
platform  were  seats  wide  enough  for 
three  persons,  and  as  we  took  our  -places 
I  sat  in  the  middle,  with  my  stenographer 
at  the  left  and  Mr.  Russell  of  the  oper- 
ating department  of  the  railway  at 
my  right.  We  had  also  a  Peruvian  Cholo 
who  understood  the  business  to  act  as  a 
brakeman.  We  had  to  run  upon  sched- 
ule time,  for  the  track  is  a  single  one  and 


snow  turned  to  hail.  The  stones  were  as 
big  as  marrowfat  peas,  and  they  bounced 
like  rubber  as  they  fell  on  the  track. 
With  the  hail  came  thunder,  and  flashes 
lightning.  The  air  was  so  rare  that  our 
ears  fairly  cracked  with  sound,  and  and 
the  lightning  made  more  visible  the  dan- 
gers about  us. 

Coasting  Through  the  Storm 

As  we  went  on  the  rails  became  white 
and  the  rocks  were  hidden  in  snow.  Our 
car  was  half  full  of  hail,  and  the  wheels 
were  flying  over  slippery  tracks.  Then 
the  wind  increased  to  a  blizzard,  and 
Floeckher,  who  was  sitting  beside  me, 
taking  his  notes  on  wet  paper,  notwith- 
standing the  storm,  all  at  once  cried  out 
that  his  hat  had  blown  off.  Very  foolish- 
ly we  stopped  the  toboggan,  and  started 
our  Cholo  conductor  back  up  the  track. 
At  this  time  we  had  only  ten  minutes 
leeway  of  a  train  that  was  coming  be- 
hind. We  waited  five  minutes  and  the 
Cholo  did  not  appear.  Then  Floeckler 
went  back  and  found  the  hat  on  the  edge 
of  a  cliff  400  feet  high  and  about  200 
yards  from  the  toboggan.  The  Cholo  had 
disappeared.  We  waited  for  him  two 
minutes  longer,  and  then,  hearing  the 
whistle  of  the  down-coming  train,  we 
knew  we  should  have  to  manage  the 
tcboggan  ourselves.  Mr.  Russell  took 
hold  of  one  brake  'and  Floeckher 
grabbed  tight  on  the  other,  and  we  be- 
gan to  coast  down  through  the  storm. 
The  cold  was  piercing.  The  winds  went 
through  our  bones  and  the  great  hail- 
stones cut  our  faces.  At  times  when  the 
clouds  were  the  blackest  we  could  see 
only  a  few  feet  at  the  front,  but  could 
look  down  the  sides  of  the  cliff  to  which 


Lastingf  Tribute  To  The  Departed 


,  Cyclone  Ornamental  Entrance  Areh,  Gate  and  Fence 

for  cemeteries  are  substantial 
and  beautiful— express  a 
proper  respect  for  those 
who  sleep    in  "The 
Silent  City";  a  per- 
manent improve 
ment;  a  depend- 
able protection 
against  intrusion. 

Special  Meet 
to  Churohet 
and  Cemetery 
AieoclatloM 


V 


We  build  also  Ornamental  Fence  and  ^4 

Gates  for  Cemetery  lots; 
Entrance  Arches  for  Parks, 
public  and  Private  Grounds, 
Country    Homes,  etc. 
They're   more  sub- 
stantial, more  at- 
tractive, less  costly 
than  wood. 
Everything  we  make 
It  fully  guaranteed 

Writ*  for  finely 
Muxtrattd  Fr*e 
Catalog. 
Cyclone  F <•-<■•  C».. 


the  track  hung  and  see  tne  snow-clad 
walls  far  below  us.  Now  we  would  go 
flying  into  a  tunnel,  and  here  were  the 
safest  of  places,  for  the  rails  were  dry 
and  the  brakes  made  the  wheels  grip  the 
track.  Indeed,  we  almost  prayed  for  the 
tunnels  and  were  glad  when  we  dashed 
over  a  bridge  through  the  blinding  sleet 
ii.to  tliei  darkness 

A  Chilly  Proposition 
We  had  made  eight  or  nine  miles  when 
we  met  two  trains  standing  at  one  of  tne 
switchbacks  on  a  siding.  They  were 
waiting  for  us,  and  the  engineers  said 
another  train  must  pass  coming  up  be- 
fore we  started  down.  At  that  time  we 
were  chilled  to  our  bones.  Mr.  Russell's 
face  was  blue  with  the  sleet  and  the  cold, 
and  Floeckher's  hands  were  frozen  hold- 
ing the  brake.  We  climbed  out  of  our 
car  and  into  the  cab  of  one  of  the  oil- 
burning  engines.  The  heat  of  the  boiler 
soon  thawed  our  blood,  and  within  a 
short  time  our  clothes,  which  had  been 
wet  by  the  snow,  had  dried  off. 

Wre  were  still  in  the  storm  when  we 
left  the  switchback.  The  rails  were  cov- 
ered with  sleet  and  we  could  not  be  sure 
of  the  tracks.  At  one  place  we  passed 
a  gang  of  trainmen  who  were  working  on 
the  road,  and  at  another  time  narrowly 
escaped  a  drove  of  llamas  that  was 
crossing  the  track  in  the  storm.  As  they 
saw  our  toboggan  the  animals  began  to 
run  and  they  went  along  on  kangaroo 
jumps  with  their  Indian  drivers  trotting 
behind. 

At  every  hamlet  along  the  way  we  had 
to  look  out  for  the  dogs.  The  scurvy 
curs  ran  out  and  barked  at  the  car  and 
snapped  at  us  as  we  flew  by.  The  great 
danger  was  that  a  dog  might  get  in  front 
of  the  car  and  by  being  run  over  throw 
us  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain. 

We  were  going  too  fast  to  watch  out 
for  slides.  When  it  rains  in  the  Andes 
this  track  has  to  be  watched  daily  for 
the  masses  of  earth  and  rock  that  fall 
down  upon  it,  and  for  this  reason  a  hand- 
car is  always  sent  five  minutes  in  front 
of  the  engine  to  flag  it  for  slides. 
Through   Wonderful  Scenery 

By  and  by  we  passed  Casapalca,  and 
there  lost  the  storm.  The  sun  came  out, 
and  the  sky  straightway  was  blue  with 
white  clouds.  We  could  now  see  for 
miles.  The  track  dried,  and  we  coasted 
alcng  at  great  speed  through  some  of 
the  most  wonderful  scenery  on  earth. 
Now  we  would  ride  for  miles  between 
walls  of  rock  that  extended  upwards  for 
thousands  of  feet,  and  now  hang  over 
gorges,  below  which,  a  thousand  feet 
down,  the  rushing  Rimac  flowed  foam- 
ing. Now  we  would  enter  a  tunnel  high 
up  on  the  side  of  a  cliff  and,  looking 
down,  see  another  tunnel  almost  directly 
below  us.  We  rushed  out  of  one  tunnel 
into  the  Infernillo,  a  slender  bridge  of 
iron  which  joins  two  great  walls  of  rock. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  we  would 
see  the  bla.ik  hole  pierced  by  the  track. 
Above  us,  through  the  narrow  slit  of  the 
rocks,  was  the  blue  sky  of  heaven,  and 
below  was  the  gorge  which  these  people 
call  the  Little  Hell.  The  bridge  there 
spans  a  chasm  which  is  2,000  feet  deep, 
and  we  trembled  at  the  thought  that 
there  might  be  a  train  in  the  tunnel  be- 
yond. 

The  whole  of  this  wonderful  road  seems 
blasted  out  of  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Here  it  hangs  to  the  cliffs,  there  it  bores 
through  the  rocks,  and  again  it  zigzags 
in  great  Vs  as  it  climbs.  Some  of  the 
tunnels  are  so  close  together  that  they 
made  me  think  of  the  road  between 
Monte  Carlo  and  Nice,  which  has  been 
described  as  riding  through,  a  flute  and 
locking  out  of  the  holes.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  that  and  this  road  up 
the  Andes  is  that  each  of  these  holes 
gives  you  a  moving  picture  show  of  mag- 
nificent grandeur. 

Some  Unique  Formations 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  some  of  the 
formations  of  the  Andes.  They  surpass 
in  their  wonders  the  Alps  and  the  Rock- 
ies, and  I  have  seen  nothing  like  them 
in  the  Himalayas.  We  have  a  little  patch 
of  400  acres  in  Colorado  at  the  foothills 
of  the  Rockies  which  we  call  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods.  Not  far  from  Cerro  de 
Pasco  In  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  looked 
down  upon  by  mountain  peaks  from  17,000 
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to  ji.OOO  feet  high,  is  a  similar  garden, 
which  covers  tens  of  thousands  of  acres, 
and  with  a  hundred  formations  where  the 
Colorado  garden  has  but  one.  In  the 
Andes  there  is  one  rock  called  the  King, 
a  gigantic  figure  as  bU  as  a  house,  w.th 
a  crown  on  its  top  poised  upon  a  neck 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
so  long  that  it  carries  the  great  head 
high  above  all  its  surroundings.  There 
is  another  rock  known  as  the  Turtle,  a 
gigantic  block  the  shape  of  a  tortoise,  that 
is  believed  to  uphold  the  world.  A  third 
looks  like  a  great  steamboat  perched  on 
a  pedestal,  and  a  fourth  is  a  mighty 
tower  chiseled  out  by  the  gods.  In  this 
same  region  is  the  Rock  Forest,  consist- 
ing of  hundreds  of  acres  of  columns  which 
stand  individually  out  on  the  plain  and 
which  in  the  distance  look  like  a  great 
woods. 

And  then  there  are  castles,  palaces  and 
grand  fortifications.  With  a  little  im- 
agination you  can  find  almost  any  kind 
of  architecture  or  the  model  of  any  great 
structure.  I  have  seen  a  table  rock  which 
hangs  over  the  harbor  at  Cape  Town  in 
South  Africa.  There  are  table  rocks  of 
marble  here  in  the  Andes  which  look  as 
though  they  had  been  cut  by  a  sculptor. 

Going  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  I  saw  rocks 
like  those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  al- 
though they  were  not  of  hexagonal 
share,  and  in  riding  through  the  moun- 
tains I  have  seen  castles  of  the  purest 
white  marble,  which  in  their  grandeur 
excel  those  mighty  ruins,  the  work  of 
man,  on  the  Rhine.  These  mountains 
have  all  the  colors  of  the  Colorado  can- 
yon. Now  the  rock  is  blazing  white  above 
and  a  marble  palace  seems  to  have  risen 
out  of  the  golden  rocks  below,  which 
in  turn  remind  one  of  the  raised  marbles 
of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Here  the 
rocks  are  brown,  further  on  they  are 
blue,  red  or  gray.  The  gray  is  the  most 
prominent  color  close  to  the  sea.  Much 
of  the  formation  is  limestone.  Here  the 
mountains  are  ragged  and  rough.  Fur- 
ther on  they  rise  into  ruined  cit!es.  I 
saw  some  the  color  of  old  red  sandstone. 
They  made  me  think  of  the  grand  fortifi- 
cations of  Delhi  in  India.  I  saw  others 
which  had  spires  like  the  cathedrals  of 
Cologne  and  Milan.  These  spires  were 
as  white  as  Carrara  marble,  and  they 
glistened  like  snow  under  the  sun.  Other 
rocks  were  dome-shaped,  and  others  ex- 
tend in  great  waves  showing  the  folds  in 
the  earth,  forming  curving  walls  of 
wonderful  beauty. 

Vegetation  of  the  Andes 

The  vegetation  of  the  Andes  is  wonder- 
ful. I  have  already  written  of  the  Rimac 
valley,  which  broadens  out  into  an  irri- 
gated plain  at  the  sea  and  climbs  its 
winding  way  through  narrow  gorges, 
with  patches  of  soil  here  and  there  to 
the  top  of  the  coastal  range  to  a  height 
of  almost  three  miles.  This  has  sugar 
cane,  cotton  and  orchards  at  the  base. 
Higher  up  are  alfalfa  and  grass,  and 
higher  still  are  small  grains  of  various 
kinds.  Fruits  can  be  grown  all  the  way 
to  the  top.  For  the  first  two  miles  of 
altitude  the  mountains  about  are  almost 
altogether  a  desert.  Then  comes  a 
sprinkling  of  green,  with  many  wild 
flowers.  Higher  still  the  green  deepens, 
and,  after  going  over  the  pass  and  reach- 
ing the  high  plateau  which  is  upheld  by 
the  two  mighty  ranges  of  the  Andes 
nearest  the  coast,  you  come  into  a  land 
which  seems  to  be  a  bed  of  green  moss 
with  tufts  of  grass  here  and  there.  This 
is  the  vegetation  of  the  high  plateaus, 
which  covers  millions  of  acres  and  sup- 
ports vast  herds  of  llamas  and  sheep. 

I  rode  for  about  100  miles  over  those 
plains,  passing  flock  after  flock  of  fat 
sheep,  with  tails  as  big  around  as  my 
arm.  To  my  eyes  they  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  eat,  but  they  live  on  the  moss 
and  the  thin,  fuzzy  grass  and  grow  fat. 
Some  of  the  sheep  are  owned  by  rich 
capitalists.  There  is  one  firm  which 
has  36,000  and  another  near  Cerro  de 
Pasco  which  owns  60,000  and  more.  There 
are  also  hundreds  of  squatters,  Indians 
or  Cholos,  who  have  small  flocks.  They 
live  in  little  houses  about  fifteen  feet 
square,  away  out  on  the  plains.  Their 
houses  are  of  mud  or  sod,  with  thatched 
roofs  held  down  by  rocks.  Near  them 
are  corrals  for  the  stock.  They  are 
fenced  with  stone,  and  each  pen  contains 
an  acre  or  so.  Some  of  these  squatters 
have  great  flocks  of  llamas  and  others 


of  donkeys.  Now  and  then  you  see  a 
double  corral  with  (ionkeys  in  one  pen 
and  llamas  in  the  other.  All  of  the  stock 
is  herded.  Every  flock  has  its  man  or 
woman,  who  stands  and  knits  or  spins 
as  she  watches  it.  Some  of  the  herds- 
men are  children,  littje  boys  and  girls 
of  10  or  12  years  of  age,  who  knit  or  spin 
as  they  care  for  the  sheep. 

Yield  Considerable  Money 

The  great  haciendas  of  the  high  Andes 
yield  considerable  money.    There  is  one 
near  La  Foundicion,  which  produces  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds  of  wool  every 
year.    It  belongs  to  Duncan,  Fox  &  Co., 
of  Lima,  and  it  is  managed  by  a  Scotch- 
man whose  name  is  McKenzie.   The  farm 
has  36,000  sheep,  which  are  kept  in  fenced  | 
fields   and   handled    by   shepherds    from  j 
Scotland.    The  manager  is  making  many  | 
experiments    in    introducing    new    blood  j 
into  the  flocks;  and  he  has  Scotch  collie 
dogs,  which  he  has  imported  and  is  cross-  I 
ing  with  the  native  dogs  of  Peru  to  pro-  | 
duce  a  breed  especially  fitted  for  sheep  | 
raising  on  the  high  Andes.  I 

I  see  many  cattle  feeding  on  the  j 
plateau.  They  are  comparatively  small 
and  not  very  fat.  There  is  an  Italian 
named  Fernandini,  who  is  experimenting 
in  bringing  in  fancy  stock.  He  has  a 
number  of  large  haciendas  and  expects 
to  supply  the  meat  market  of  the  coast. 
This  same  man  is  said  to  own  thousands 
of  llamas  and  donkeys  and  to  largely 
control  the  freighting  about  Cerro  de 
Pasco.  I  understand  that  the  govern- 
ment is  experimenting  with  the  grasses 
of  the  high  Andes  and  that  attempts  are 
being  made  to  improve  them. 

The  climate  at  12,000  feet  is  not  cold 
in  comparison  with  that  of  some  other 
sheep  countries.  It  is  warm  during  the 
day  and  even  in  the  coldest  weather 
the  nights  do  not  fall  below  zero.  Th<^ 
sheep  and  cattle  can  feed  out  of  doors 
all  the  year  round.  The  snow  falls  but 
,the  sun  is  so  hot  that  it  never  lies  more 
than  an  hour  or  so  at  a  time.  About 
the  most  dangerous  features  of  the 
weather  are  the  big  thunder  storms,  with 
the  accompanying  lightning.  The  latter 
often  strikes,  killing  people  and  sheep, 
As  to  the  general  features  of  the  climate, 
the  plateau  has  two  seasons,  dry  and 
wet.  The  wet  season  begins  in  September 
or  October,  and  lasts  until  April  or  May. 
At  that  time  it  is  usually  clear  in  the 
morning  with  rain  or  snow  in  the  after- 
noon. The  dry  season,  which  is  from 
May  to  September,  is  delightfully  clear. 
The  sky  is  always  blue  and  the  tropical 
sun  makes  the  weather  much  like  In- 
dian summer  in  the  Virginia  mountains, 
which  T  believe  is  the  very  best  weather 
on  earth. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


...^M!attc>r  with  the 
Shingle  Nails  Nowadays? 

IN  OLD  TIMES,  nobody  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the 
shingles  falling  off  a  building  because  the  nails  had  rusted 
through.    Now  half  of  them  are  rusted  off  before  the}'' re 
ten  years  old. 

Fifty  years  ago  nails  were  made  from  pure,  old-fashioned 
iron,  which  rusted  very  slowly  and  evenly.  Nearly  all  modern 
nails  are  made  from  steel  with  a  high  content  of  impurities. 


GUARANTEED 


AMERICAN  INGOT  IRON 
ARMCO  CULVERTS 


mifo  Pure  IrtrJ 


are  made  from  an  iron  even  purer  than  that  of  our  grandfathers' 
days,  and  experience  is  demonstrating  that  they  will  have  aa 
IMMENSELY  LONG  SERVICE  LIFE. 

Guard  against  the  substitution  of  ordinary  steel  by  insisting 
on  the  Triangle  Brand  or  on  complete  chemical  analysis. 

Tor  full  information  about  AMERICAN  INOOT  IRON  Culverts, 
Flumes.  Roofing-,  Siding-,  Corn  Cribs,  Silos.  Tanks.  Portable 
Souses  and  rencing-.  write  to 


Ijjjffijjj! 


Armco  Culvert 
Publicity  Bureau 

576  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


S  I  IB 


FARM  FENCE 


111  cts.  a  rod 

■  D  2  for  a  26  In.  hitfh  fence; 
17  1  -4c.  a  rod  for  17  i  uch  high 
stock  fence:  281 -2c  a  rod  for  a 
E>0-tnch  heavy  poultry  fence.  Sold 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  30  Days 
Free  Trial.  Special  barbwlre, 80 
rod  spool,  $1.40.  Catalogfree. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10        morton,  illinois. 


Stronger  Gates 


Solid  steel  bars  instead 
of  woven  wire.  Double 
automatic  latch  locks 
gate.  The  whole  gate 
raises  over  snow  banks. 
Also  manufacture  steel 
Farm  Fence  Posts. 


I  30  Days  Trial 
C.  I-  Cade,  40  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  la 


Direct  from 

factory,  freight 
prepaid.  Over 
160  etylea  for  every 
purpose,  all  Double  gal- 
vanized. 13c  per  rod  up.  New 


ALL  FREE.   Mul  postal  NO 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  09  Clwland.  Ohio 


Head  the  small  poultry  and  em* 
ads  on  page  26  if  you  want  to  buy- 
eggs  f(>r  hatching.  Every  advertiser 
is  a  reliable  breeder. 


HE  Oakland  is  noted  for  its  power." 
It  is  designed  for  hard  service.  One  of 
the  first  things  an  Oakland  owner  finds 
out  is  that  he  doesn't  need  to  worry  about 
going  through  sand  or  mud,  or  up  steep 
hills.  He  knows  that  his  big  powerful  Oak- 
land will  pull  him  through,  anywhere,  and 
quickly,  too. 

You   should  see  the    1914    Oakland 3 
Drop  into  our  salesroom  when  you  are  in 
town,  or  send  for  catalog  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer.  Address  Dept.  li 
OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

OF  MICHICAN 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


COL'R  and  six  cylinders. 
r  Prices  $1150  to  $2600. 
fob  Fociory  Alt  cars 
fully  equipped,  including 
the  Detco  starling,  lighting 
and  ignition  system. 
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LUMBER^MlLLWODK 

Wholesale  to  Farmers 


We  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  LUMB 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  re 
MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  fa 
branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen 
PAY  ALL*  FREIGHT  CHARGES— YOU  U 
is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We 
YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE 

Mail  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  get 


ER,  MILK-WORK  and  BUILDING  MATERIAL, 
ferences  that  the  lumber  we  ship  is  the  BEST 
uniform. 

r  below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have  no 
means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance.  We 
NLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  if  everything 
WANT  YOUR  TRADE — WE'LL,  HELP  YOU  SAVE 

THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

OUR  FREE   ESTIMATE— WRITE  TODAY. 


eulOU  £*  LEDWiCM 

I02I  N  l«D^  ST.  O  1^1  /XI  |»*V  ,  M  E  B. 


SEEDS 


Fire-dried,  Racked  SEED  CORN  husked 
before  the  frost,  dried  on  independent  ear 
seed  racks  with  air  and  steam  heat.  Sure 
to  grow  because  germ  is  preserved.  Also 
Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  for 
Catalogue;  it  is  free  and  you  should  have  it.  Address,: 

FRED  ECHTENKAMP,  Box  H,  Arlington,  Neb. 


FREE 


Pouch  is 
3%x3  in 

No  matter  what  to-  «**«• 
bacco  you  are  now 
chewing,  if  you  will  try 
PIPER  Heidsieck  you 
will  become  a  permanent 
user  of  this  famous  tobacco. 
To  induce  you  to  make  a  trial, 
we  will  send  you  free,  this 
genuine  leather 

Tobacco  Pouch 

Strongly  made  of  fine  tan  leather 
with  a  flap  and  patent  snap  clasp. 
Every  man  who  loves  a  good  chew 
will  prize  this  handsome,  handy 
leather  pouch  to  carry  his  tobacco  in 


Just  holds 
a  10c  Cut  of 
PIPER  Heidsieck. 


PIPER  Heidsieck 


CHEWING  TOBACCO  (T»pvD 

Sold  Everywhere  in  5c  and  10c  cuts 

PIPER  Heidsieck  is  the  highest  type  of  chewing  tobacco  in 
the  world.  Every  leaf  of  ripe,  golden  brown  tobacco  used  in 
"PIPER"  is  carefully  selected  from  Nature's  choicest  crops, 
clean,  sweet  and  mellow.  The  flavor  of  "PIPER"  is  differ- 
ent from  all  other  tobaccos  made  —  a  rich,  wine-like,  delightful 
taste  which  never  fails  to  make  a  friend. 

We  Want  You  to  Try  PIPER  Heidsieck 

Send  10  cents  and  we  will  send  a  full-size  10c  cut  of  "PIPER" 
and  this  handsome  leather  pouch  FREE. 

The  tobacco,  the  pouch  and  mailing  expenses  will  cost  us  20 
cents— and  we  are  glad  to  spend  the  money  to 
get  you  to  try  "PIPER"  just  once 

We 


know  that  once  you  have 
started,  you  will  become  a  perma- 
nent friend  of  this  wonderfully 
wholesome,  healthful  and  satisfy- 
ing tobacco. 

In  writing  us  please  tell  us  the 
name  of  the  dealer  of  whom  you 
buy  your  tobacco. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Room  1157,      1 1 1  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  C. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


J 


Alfalfa  in  Rows 

A.  E.  T.,  Iowa:  Seeing  item  in  your 
issue  of  March  21  where  party  asks 
about  planting  alfalfa  in  rows,  will  say 
in  that  western  country  the  answer  is 
not  quite  correct.  The  corn  planter  part 
is  all  O.  K.  I  am  not  writing  from 
theory,  or  ideas,  or  even  suggestions, 
but  from  an  experiment  in  South  Da- 
kota near  the  North  Dakota  line  on  a 
farm.  The  writer  was  working  on  that 
farm  at  the  time  referred  to. 

The  first  thing  done  is  to  plow  not 
less  than  ten  inches  deep,  then  disk 
two  or  three  times,  then  harrow  down 
until  you  have  a  fine,  level  seed  bed 
Select  a  corner  to  sow,  say  sixteen 
pounds  of  seed  in  a  good,  clean  five- 
bed  row,  pretty  thickly,  any  time,  from 
as  soon  as  it  will  do  to  sow  it  up  un- 
til the  10th  of  August.  Now  then,  just 
before  frost  plow  this  up;  set  your  plow- 
deep.  As  you  plow  each  furrow  take 
out  all  the  plants  with  good  roots.  Put 
about  fifty  or  more  in  a  bunch,  like 
sweet  potato  plants:  put  them  in  a  box 
and  set  in  the  cellar,  or  any  place  where 
they  won't  freeze.  Keep  them  moist 
and  they  will  grow  all  winter. 

As  soon  as  it  will  do  in  the  spring, 
plow  your  ground  as  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  letter  and  take  your  corn 
planter  and  mark  off  the  ground.  The 
sixteen  pounds  of  seed  will  cover  at 
least  five  or  six  acres.  When  you  get 
your  ground  marked  off  let  two  men 
each  take  a  spade  and  sink  them  down 
full  length  of  the  blade;  once  will  do. 
Then  have  a  boy  come  along  with  the 
plants  and  another  with  water  to  pour 
in  the  hole,  and  two  men  to  set  out  the 
plants.  In  fact,  the  planting  is  done 
just  like  sweet  potatoes,  but  bear  in 
mind  that  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air  they  must  be  kept 
well  moistened.  When  set.  out  take  a 
garden  rake  and  go  over  them  and  rake 
all  clods  off  and  away  from  the  crown 
of  the  plant;  then  cultivate  the  same  as 
coin. 

Put  your  plants  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  apart  in  the  corn  planter 
row.  as  that  way  gives  you  a  chance 
to  cover  all  weeds  between  the  plants. 
Bear  in  mind  in  cultivating  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  leave  any  dirt  on  the  crown 
of  the  plant,  as  that  will  kill  it.  On 
farm  referred  to  in  South  Dakota,  the 
next  spring  nearly  all  the  stools  were 
eighteen  inches  across.  This  was  set 
out  in  1912,  and  in  1913  some  seed  was 
taken  off  this  five  acres,  so  they  in- 
form me. 

Now,  this  may  look  like  lots  of  work, 
and  it  is  considerable,  but  the  saving  in 
seed  will  more  than  compensate.  Fur- 
thermore, plants  kept  over  winter,  as 
stated,  are  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
than  those  raised  by  any  other  plan, 
for,  if  properly  cared  for  during  the 
winter,  they  will  have  a  tap  root  seven 
to  ten  inches  long.  Some  think  it 
would  not  cover  the  ground,  but  try  this 
plan  and  see. 

Note — We  are  very  glad  to  hear 
of  this  way  of  planting  alfalfa  in 
rows,  which  is  no  doubt  very  suc- 
cessful under  certain  conditions. 
Our  correspondent,  however,  wanted 
to  plant  seventy  acres,  and  lived  in 
western  Nebraska,  where  the  soil  is 
quite  different  from  that  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  Dakota.  The 
method  we  described  to  him  will  be 
much  more  practicable  than  this 
one.  It  is  the  method  of  a  man  who 
has  raised  thousands  of  bushels  of 
alfalfa  seed  and  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  growers  in  Nebraska. 
His  experience  in  this  line  extends 
over  not  onlyi  one  year,  but  several 
years.  Many  people  seem  to  have  an 


idea  that  the  editor  of  a  farm  paper 
sits  at  his  desk  and  writes  answers 
to  readers'  inquiries  from  his  imag- 
ination. We  assure  you  that  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Parmer  does  not  do  this  way.  All 
inquiries  are  referred  to  men  of  ex- 
perience in  the  particular  line  in- 
quired abouit,  and  no  methods  are 
advised  in  crop  or  live  stock  work 
that  have  not  been  tried  and  proved 
successful.  We  keep  in  touch  with 
the  men  who  are  doing  things  and 
know  where  to  get  information  that 
is  practicable  and  has  been  tested. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  of  getting 
theories  from  us. 


Help  by  Year  or  Month 

H.  L.  B.,  Nebraska:  I  am  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
and  like  it  fine.  I  noticed  on  March  21 
that  B.  R.  P.  says  all  farmers  are  alike- 
Now,  I  don't  think  all  farmers  are  alike. 
I  find  that  the  ones  that  hire  by  the 
year  are  better  than  the  ones  that  hire 
for  a  short  time.  Of  course,  once  in  a 
while  you  will  find  one  that  is  never  sat- 
isfied with  what  you  do,  but  my  ex- 
perience is  that  if  you  do  all  you  can 
they  will  soon  notice  it.  But  I  do  think 
when  a  farmer  gets  a  good  man  it  Is 
absolutely  wrong  for  him  to  pay  him 
off  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  over;  then 
he  is  forced  to  work  for  his  board  or 
go  to  town  and  spend  what  he  has  made. 

I  have  done  much  work  on  farms  by 
the  month,  but  I  am  going  to  quit  it 
on  that  account.  I  think  I  can  do  bet- 
ter with  my  small  means,  because  the 
farmers  never  give  us  a  chance  to  lay 
up  anything.  Give  us  work  by  the  year 
and  we  will  stay  with  you. 


Rural  School  Teachers 

M.  J.  H.,  Nebraska:  I  have  noticed 
quite  a  lot  about  the  rural  schools  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and,  being  a 
teacher,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thoughts  on  the  matter.  I  noticed  F.  H. 
of  Nebraska  gave  the  teachers  quite  a 
writeup  in  the  Twentieth  .Century 
Farmer  of  March  7. 

Let  me  state  a  few  facts  about  the 
teaching  profession  as  I  find  it.  It  may 
not  be  the  same  as  some  other  teachers 
find  it,  but  I  think  that  most  of  the 
rural  teachers  will  agree  with  me.  Let 
us  view  teaching  from  a  business  stand- 
point. First,  a  teacher  must  attend  nor- 
mal for  a  month,  at  a  cost  of  $25.  Then 
there  is  institute  week,  which  costs  $5 
at  the  lowest.  By  that  time  one  must 
hunt  a  school,  and  be  at  expense  any- 
where from  a  day  to  a  week.  Then 
comes  the  signing  of  the  contract  for 
an  eight  or  nine-month  school  at  any- 
where from  $40  to  $60;  that  is  the  aver- 
age teacher's  salary  for  rural  districts. 
At  $r.O  a  month  for  nine  months,  the 
yearly  salary  of  a  rural  teacher  is  $540. 
From  that  one  must  deduct  board, 
amounting  to  $14  per  month,  for  nine 
months;  total.  $126  board  bill.  Then 
there  are  books  to  buy,  and  one  must 
also  count  in  two  months  in  the  summer 
when  not  at  normal:  counting  that, 
there  is  another  bill  of  $2S  to  $30  to  de- 
duct from  the  salary.  A  teacher  is  also 
supposed  to  attend  the  teachers*  associa- 
tion, at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  $20 
to  $25.  A  teacher  has  also  to  dress  a  lit- 
tle better  than  a  farm  hand,  and,  fig- 
uring clothes  at  $75,  we  have  a  yearly 
salary  of  $540,  yearly  expense  of  $2SG, 
leaving  $254  for  twelve  months'  time,  and 
I  believe  I  place  the  expense  extra  low. 

Let  the  country  district  givo  better 
wages  and  not  contract  with  the  lowest 
bidder  to  save  a  few  dollars,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  rural  schools  will  be  equal  to 
our  village  and  town  schools.    Or,  better 
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yet,  consolidate  two  or  three  districts 
and  have  a  school  equal  to  our  city 
schools. 


Gets  Along  with  the  Boss 
H.  A.  IC,  South  Dakota:  I  saw  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
of  March  21  called  "The  Hire*  Man 
Speaks,"  by  B.  R.  P.  of  Illinois,  and.  as 
I  am  a  hired  man  myself,  I  thought  I 
would  write  you  a  few  lines  and  tell  you 
what  I  think  about  it.  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  farm  for  nine  years  now  and 
I  never  had  any  trouble  except  at  one 
place,  and  I  worked  at  that  place  nearly 
twej  years  before  we  had  any  trouble. 
The  second  spring  I  started  there  we  got 
along  good  until  we  plowed  for  corn. 
Then  I  got  up  every  morning  at  5  o'clock 
or  earlier  and  the  boss  stayed  in  bed 
until  about  6  o'clock  and  sometimes 
later,  and  then  his  wife  had  to  go  and 
help  him  milk  the  cows,  and  that  made 
breakfast  late,  and  we  did  not  get  to 
the  field  until  about  8  o'clock.  I 
worked  in  the  field  all  day  until  7 
o'clock  and  then  I  quit  and  did  the 
chores,  and  the  boss  did  not  come  in 
until  dark,  so  it  was  about  9  o'clock 
when  we  got  our  work  done.  He  never 
said  anything  about  working  later  until 
Saturday  evening,  and  then  he  said  I 
had  to  stay  later  in  the  field.  I  did 
not  say  anything  then,  but  the  next  week 
I  quit  the  same  as  usual,  and  the  boss 
worked  until  dark,  as  he  had  the  weeks 
before.  He  did  not  say  anything  until 
Saturday  evening,  and  then  he  told  me 
again  that  I  had  to  work  later.  Then  I 
told  him  if  he  wanted  me  to  work 
longer  he  had  better  get  up'  earlier  and 
that  I  would  not  work  in  the  field  later 
than  7  o'clock  for  any  man  unless  it  was 
in  the  rush  season.  He  got  up  at  about 
4:30  and  called  me  after  that. 

We  got  along  good  until  fall,  when  I 
wanted  to  take  a  few  days  off  to  go  to 
the  fair,  and  he  said  if  I  laid  off  he 
would  dock  me  $1.25  a  day,  and  I  was 
getting  only  $25  per  month,  so  we  had  a 
few  words  and  I  quit  right  then.  I 
would  not  have  cared  if  it  were  the 
busy  season,  but  our  work  was  about 
all  done. 

Kvery  other  place  I  have  worked  I 
have  got  along  fine.  I  am  at  this 
place  now  for  the  third  season,  and  we 
have  never  had  a  bit  of  trouble.  So  I 
don't  agree  with  the  Illinois  man  that 
the  farmers  are  all  alike  about  working 
a  hired  man  hard,  because  I  think  a 
hired  man  and  the  boss  ought  to  work 
together,  and  I  think  that  makes  it  a 
whole  lot  easier  for  the  hired  man. 
Wishing  you  and  your  paper  much  suc- 
cess, I  will  close. 


Cost  of  Silos 

E.  A.  K.,  Colorado:  I  have  .een 
greatly  interested  in  the  silo  discussions 
running  in  your  valuable  paper  during  the 
last  summer  and  fall.  I  have  wished  the 
matter  of  expense  might  have  been  made 
a  little  more  definite  for  the  average 
farmer,  viz:  what  the  silos  would  cost 
at  the  various  locations.  I  realize  this 
would  have  occasioned  considerable  work 
in  getting  the  information,  but  it  would 
be  practicable  and  definite,  which  seems 
to  be  a  very  necessary  thing  for  the 
farmer. 

Note — The  reason  we  did  not  give 
prices  in  detail  is  that  they  differ 
to  such  an  extent  for  different  kinds 
and  materials  and  in  different  local- 
ities that  it  is  not  really  practicable 
for  us  to  do  so.  The  writer  further 
asks  for  prices  on  a  given  type  of 
silo  in  his  locality,  which  we  were 
glad  to  obtain  for  him,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  do  this  for  any  of  our 
readers. 


this  was  the  expense  of  having  the  work 
done. 

This  is  about  as  the  work  has  been 
running  for  years.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  have  competent  men  devote  more 
time  to  such  work,  see  that  quarantine 
rules  are  observed,  return  at  intervals  to 
re-test  the  exposed  animals,  etc?  In 
time  the  disease  could  be  eradicated. 

These  are  only  suggestions.  If  you 
consider  the  matter  worthy  of  attention, 
investigate  and  express  yourself 

Note — -This  is  exactly  in  line  with 
the  contention  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  What  we  need  in  the 
field  is  men  who  are  giving  all  their 
time  to  field  work — men  who  can 
go  at  once  to  any  part  of  the  state 
where  there  is  an  outbreak  of  any 
of  the  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
eases of  any  of  our  farm  animals 
and  give  that  particular  case  his 
time  and  attention,  using  the  neces- 
sary sanitary  and  quarantine  regu- 
lations that  the  outbreak  may  be; 
checked  on  that  particular  farm. 

We  would  suggest  that  our  cor- 
respondent write  direct  to  the  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board.  If  the  farm- 
ers would  let  the  board  know  direct 
that  they  need  special  men  for  this 
work  they  might  be  able  to  get  what 
they  should  have. 


Home  Canning  Outfits 

Mrs.  C.  W.  R.,  Nebraska:  I  would 
like  to  hear,  through  the  Readers'  Ex- 
change, from  those  who  have  used  home 
canning  outfits  as  to  kind  used,  price 
and  success  with  same;  also  where  one 
should  write  -or  go  to  obtain  them. 

Note — We  are  unable  to  publish 
names  and  addresses  of  business 
houses  or  to  recommend  particular 
makes  of  goods  through  this  col- 
umn. We  have,  however,  written 
our  correspondent,  giving  her  prices 
on  these  canning  machines  and  the 
names  of  firms  selling  them.  Would 
be  very  glad  to  publish  letters  in 
this  column  from  those  who  have 
used  them,  telling  whether  or  not 
they  "oumd  them  satisfactory. 


Glanders  in  Nebraska 

D.  S.,  Nebraska:  Your  comment  on 
the  inactivity  of  the  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary Board  brings  to  mind  some  thoughts 
on  the  disease  known  as  glanders.  Ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  of  the  state 
veterinarian,  there  were,  from  Decem- 
ber 10,  1912,  to  December  31,  1913,  fifty- 
nine  horses  and  mules  destroyed  and 
paid  for  by  the  state  as  being  affected 
with  glanders.  The  amount  paid  for 
the    animals    was   $4,773.69.     On   top  of 


Should  Farmers  Set  Prices? 

W.  M.  R.,  Oklahoma:  I  read  an  article 
in  your  paper  of  March  14,  the  heading 
of  which  was  "Farmer  and  Banker,"  and 
I  will  have  to  agree  with  him  so  far  as 
he  tells  of  the  conditions  of  both  banker 
and  farmer,  but  he  fails  to  offer  any 
remedy,  and  I  notice  in  the  editor's  com- 
ment that  he  thinks  it  would  be  wrong 
for  the  farmer  to  undertake  to  right  a 
wrong  with  another  wrong. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  all  my  life,  and  I 
claim  to  know  a  few  things.  In  the  first 
place,  the  merchant  buys  his  goods;  he 
knows  what  they  cost,  and  he  sets  down 
the  figures  and  the  cost,  together  with 
all  his  expenses;  then  he  sets  a  price  on 
the  goods  to  cover  all  expenses  and  to 
give  himself  a  profit,  so  in  this  way  he 
is  dealing  safely.  The  banker  does  the 
same  thing;  the  grain  dealer  also  does 
the  same  thing.  Now,  the  point  I  want 
to  make  is  this:  Is  it  not  just  for  the 
farmer  to  have  some  way  of  setting  the 
price  on  his  products  to  make  himself  a 
profit,  as  the  other  fellows  do?  There  is 
only  one  way  this  seems  to  me  possible. 
The  farmers  are  so  poor  they  cannot  hold 
their  products  for  a  higher  price.  If  they 
could,  I  think  it  would  be  equally  fair 
to  do  so,  as  most  all  of  the  great  wrongs 
have  been  put  down  by  other  wrongs  of 
the  same  nature.  For  instance.  Uncle 
Sam  is  smashing  the  trust  company  with 
something  similar  to  a  trust,  but  some- 
thing that  everybody  is  concerned  in. 

We  notice  that  the  last  ten  crops  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  govern- 
ment reports,  were  classed  as  five  big 
crops  and  five  small  crops,  but  the  small 
crops  brought  the  farmers  the  most 
money  by  several  million  dollars.  Now, 
doesn't  it  look  foolish  to  you  for  the 
government  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
trying  to  teach  the  farmers  better  meth- 
ods of  farming  and  how  to  produce  more 


_  A  Recent 

U.  S.  Government  Report 

Makes  plain  your  need  of  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  skimming  device  of  which  is  GUARANTEED 
NEVER  TO  RUST. 

The  scientific  staff  of  the  dairy  division  in  the  United  States  Depart-  ' 
men  t  of  Agriculture  recently  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  lean  what , 
effect.if  any,  iron  (rust)  has  on  cream  and  butter. 

The  tests  definitely  established  the  fact  that 
even  minute  particles  of  iron  (rust)  caused 
certain  undesirable  flavors  and  that  in  every 
instance  when  butter  was  scored  a  few  days 
after  the  making,  the  samples  in  which 
iron  (rust)  was  present  scored  lower  than 
the  butter  made  from  cream  which  con- 
tained no  iron  (rust). 

In  using  the  United  States  Cream  Separator 
with  non-rusting  skimming  sections  of  nickel 
silver  you  avoid  all  risk  of  having  "metallic" 
butter.  The  U.  S.  sections  are  positively 
guaranteed  never  to  rust.  No  other  sep- 
arator manufacturer  gives  you  a  printed  non- 
rusting  guarantee. 

'Yet,  United  States  Cream  Separators  with 
this  big  exclusive  improvement  are  sold  at  no  higher  prices  than  other 

separators  without  it. 

'It  is  time  well  spent  to  learn  from  your  U.  S.  dealer  or  us  more  about  the, 
exclusive  U.  S.  non-rusting  feature. 


Chicago 
Salt  Lake  City 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Los  Angeled 


Lumbago-Sciatica 

Sprains 

"The  directions  seys,  its  good  for 
lumbago  too, —  Sloan's  cured  my 
rheumatism;  I've  used  it  and  I 
know."    Do  you  use  Sloan's? 

Here's  Proof. 

"I  had  my  back  hurt  in  the  Boer  War 
and  two  years  ago  I  was  hit  by  a  street 
car.  I  tried  all  kinds  of  dope  without 
success.  I  saw  your  Liniment  in  a  drug 
store  and  got  a  bottle  to  try.  The  first 
application  caused  instant  relief,  and  now 
except  for  a  little  stiffness.  I  am  almost 
Well." — Fletcher  Norman,  Whittier,  Calif. 

Instant  Relief  from  Sciatica 

"  I  was  kept  in  bed  with  sciatica  since 
the  first  of  February,  but  I  had  almost  in- 
stant relief  when  I  tried  your  Liniment." 
—  ff\  H.  Hawkins,  Frankfort,  Ky, 

Sprained  Ankle 

"As  a  user  of  your  Liniment  for  the  last  15  years,  I  can  say  it  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  market.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  sprained  my  ankle  and  had  to  use  crutches,  and 
the  doctors  said  I  would  always  be  lame.  A  friend  advised  me  to  try  your  Liniment 
and  after  using  it  night  and  morning  for  three  months  I  could  walk  without  a  cane 
and  run  a9  good  as  any  of  the  other  firemen  in  my  department.  I  have  never  been 
without  a  bottle  since  that  time." — Aft".  William  U.  Briscoe,  Central  Islip.  N.  Y.  ■ 

SLOANS 
LINIMENT 

At  all  Dealers.    Price  25c,  50c.  and  $1.00 
Sloan's  Instructive  Book  on  horses,  cattle,  poultry  and  hogs,  sent  free. 
Address,  DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  Inc^,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


SEED  CORN 


ST.  CHARLES  RED  COB  WHITE  CORN 
BEST  FOR  CORN' ;  REST  FOR  ENSILAGE 
Grown  in  St.  Charles  County.  Mo.;  buy  it  direct 
and  get  the  genuine  article-  Write  for  prices. 
LOUIS  F.  MAB.TEN,  Dept.  K,  S».  Charles 
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"The  steady  growth  of  our 
harness  store — now  the  largest 
in  the  country — is  due  only  to 
the  exceptionally  high  quality 
we  offer,  at  prices  asked  else- 
where for  ordinary  grades. 

We  want  you  to  know  all 
about  our  harness  store — the 
reasons  for  its  success — and 
the  values  we  are  now  enabled 
to  offer.  Turn  to  the  harness 
pages  of  our  big  General  Cat- 
alog— or,  if  you  prefer,  write  us 
a  postal  card  and  we  will  mail 
our  new  book  of  harness, 
saddlery,  blankets,  fly  nets, 
dusters,  robes,  trimmings, 
whips.  This  book  also  con- 
tains our  complete  line  of 
buggies,  implements,  cream 
separators,  gasoline  engines, 
farm  tools  and  other  farm 
helps.  If  you  want  this  new 
book  free,  simply  write  on  a 
postal  card  "Send  me  your 
Harness  Book  No.65T68 


IN  THE  face  of  an  advancing 
leather  market  we  still  use  the 
gemiine  bark  tanned  leather 
which  has  made  Williams  Quality 
mean  the  best  in  harness  for  the 
least  money. 

Our  fair  and  square  methods 
of  manufacturing  and  selling 
create  and  hold  in  the  minds  of 
our  customers  the  strictest  con- 
fidence. Hundreds  of  horse 
owners  who  use  harness  daily  will 
have  none  other  than  the  cele- 
brated Williams  Quality. 

Our  guarantee  proves  our 
confidence  in  our  merchandise, 
guards  our  customers  against 
disappointment  and  protects 
them  against  loss. 

Turn  to  the  harness  pages  of 
our  big  General  Catalog,  or  write 
for  the  special  book  mentioned 
at  the  left. 

No.  10R4777% 

Team  Harne-- 
$37.95 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago 


GETALLTHE  WOOL- LONGER  AND  BETTER.- MORI  MONEY! 


You  will  net  from  15c  to  20c  more  on  every  sheep  you  shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9 

Machine.   Don't  labor  with  hand  shears  in  the  old,  hard,  sweaty  way.  Don't 
have  aching,  swollen  wrists.  Don't  scar  and  disfigure  your  sheep  with 
uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the  wool  with  second  cuts.   Take  off  the 
noothly  and  quickly  in  one  unbroken  blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  bearing  Shearing  Machine 

and  get  a  length  and  quality  of  wool  that  will  bring 
the  highest  price.  The  Stewart  runs  so  easily  a 
child  can  turn  the  handle  while  you  shear,  geS|  for  clipping 

Extra  profits  soon  pay  for  it.  It's  the  most       Horses  Moles  and  Cows 
perfect  hand  operated  shearing  ma-#l  ball 
chine  ever  devised.  Has  ball  bearings^d^  StSWdM  bearing 
in  every  part  where  friction  or  wear^Brj»i;_  •_  _ 
occurs.    Has  a  ball  bearing  shear-^f^  (flipping  MaCMlnG 
ing  head  of  the  latest  improved xo  clip  horses  at  the  pro  ' 
Stewart  pattern.    Price  COm-^^r  per  time  improves  them 
plete,  including  4  combs  and  in  every  way.  They  look  and 

4  cutters  of  the  celebrated  f?e>  better,  do  more  work. 
c,™,rt    j,,^,,—.     mi  rn  rest  better  and  get  more  good 

Stewart   pattern.   *ll.SU.^ir  from  their  feed.  Insist  on  having 
Get  one  from   VOUr^W^  the '■Stewart."  It's  the  easiest  to 
dealer,  or  send  us  $2.00 turn,  does  the  fastest  work,  stays 
and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  ^Br   sharp  longer  and  is  more  durable  than 
the  balance.  Money ^  a"y  other  clipping  machine 

^  made.  Get  one  from  your  dealer,  price  *  mZ^L 


you  are  not  well , 
with  it. 


or  send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  ship 
C.O.D.  for  balance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


PRICE  /*" 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.  112  i.„  saiie  Ave..  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Write  for  FREE  catalogue  showing  most  complete 
line  of  Sheep  Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping  Machines. 


Natural  Beef  Country 


On  our  line  the  mild  climate  keeps  cattle  on  open  range  all 
winter.  Expensive  barns  are  not  needed.  Water  troughs  don't 
freeze.    Many  kinds  of  roughage  can  be  grown,  and 


You  Can  Put  Up  Corn  Silage  for  $2  a  Ton 


and  fatten  your  beef  in  one-third  the  time  required  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  strong  local  demand  at  good  prices,  and  all  well-informed 
men  predict  that  the  beef  of  the  future  must  come  from  the  South. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklets  and  magazines  telling  of  the 
successes  Northern  men  have  made  in  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Georgia,  Alabama,  West  Florida  and  South  Mississippi.  (411) 

G.  A.  PARK,  Gen'l  1mm.  and  Ind'l  Agent,  Box  -608,  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R ,  Louisville,  Ky. 


and  bigger  crops  if  it  loses  the  farmer 
money  every  time  he  produces  a  big 
crop? 

Then,  another  thing:  Everybody  is 
bawling  his  head  off  trying  to  get  boys 
to  stay  on  the  farm,  when  every  farmer 
in  the  land  knows  be  has  got  nothing  to 
offer  his  son  in  the  way  of  encourage- 
ment to  get  him  to  stay  at  home.  If  the 
boy's  work  is  going  to  lose  him  money, 
why  should  he  stay?  If  he  raises  a  big- 
ger crop,  it  will  lose  him  more  money. 
Now.  if  the  government  would  take  this 
money  that  they  are  spending  to  teach 
us  how  to  raise  more  crops  and  would 
build  warehouses  and  elevators  to  store 
.this  grain  in— I  mean  the  surplus  gran 
when  we  have  a  big  crop— and  hold  it  for 
a  short  crop,  and  not  let  it  go  onto  the 
market  as  a  surplus,  l  believe  that  we 
could  have  uniform  prices  established,  so 
the  farmer  would  have  some  idea  When 
lie  planted  a  crop  what  price  he  was  go- 
ing to  get,  and  would  not  be  handicapped 
by  every  other  business  man  setting  his 
own  prices  except  the  farmer. 

I  would  favor  the  government  advan- 
cing the  farmer  a  certain  per  cent— say. 
(in  or  SO  per  cent  on  the  dollar— of  wha. 
his  grain  was  worth  at  the  time  it  is  put 
into  the  store  house.  Now.  this  would 
be  just  as  fair  to  the  farmer  as  it  is  for 
the  government  to  try  to  control  the 
money,  for  some  men's  wealth  consists 
of  farm  products.  The  law  gives  the 
monied  man  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
it  would  be  fair  for  the  farmer  to  have 
a  right  to  set  the  price  on  the  monied 
man's  biscuit,  and  without  government 
aid,  I  don't  see  how  farmers  are  going 
to  be  able  to  set  the  price's,  for  they  are 
dependent  to  some  extent  on  the  monied 
men,  and  it  is  just  and  right  that  they 
should  depend  on  the  farmer  for  what 
they  eat  after  the  farmer  has  had  the' 
right  to  set  the  price,  and  without  gov- 
ernment aid  I  don't  see  how  this  is  goins 
to  be  done. 

Editor's  Note — One  step  in  ad- 
vance toward  the  ideal  held  by  this 
writer  is  the  co-operative  elevator 
and  store  house.  These  co-operative 
associations  are  worth  looking  into. 
It  takes  the  government  a  long  time 
to  move,  and  until  the  government 
gets  ready  to  help  the  farmers  they 
may  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
each  other  to  set  the  prices  on  their 
own  products.  The  farmers  of  any 
community  can  do,  through  co-op- 
eration, practically  everything  this 
writer  advocates.  The  Farmers'  Ed- 
ucational and  Co-operative  Union  is 
marketing  the  cotton  crop  through 
central  county  and  state  ware- 
houses, selling  direct  to  manufac- 
turers. It  has  done  away  with  the 
huckster  system,  whereby  the  man 
who  only  had,  a  few  bales  of  cotton 
and  needed  the1  money  sold  to  some 
huckster. 

Hired  Men  Are  Human 

O.  A.  S.,  Nebraska:  As  I  have  been 
leading  your  good  paper  a  couple  of 
years,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  express 
my  opinion  on  the  hired  help  plan.  It 
seems  to  me  like  the  fellow  that  has 
hiied  a  man  seems  to  think  he  has  hired 
something  that  has  no  intelligence-  If 
they  would  take  the  hired  man  into  their 
confidence  and  plan  with  him  and  get 
him  interested  in  the  work  he  would  be 
more  contented.  If  a  hand  is  treated  like 
one  of  the  family  and  not  as  a  slave,  and 
if  he  is  asked  his  opinion  on  a  subject 
now  and  then  he  feels  as  if  the  fellow  he 
is  working  for  has  some  confidence  in 
him  and  he  will  try  to  deserve  that  con- 
fidence nine  times  out  of  ten.  Of  course, 
some  will  not,  but  the  average  hired  man 
is  intelligent,  but  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  sell  his  labor. 

Now,  getting  a  man  up  early  and  late 
and  at  the  end  of  his  time  handing  him 
a  check  and  trying  to  jew  him  down  to 
the  last  cent  without  showing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  helped  you  when 
you  needed  his  help,  doesn't  encourage 
that  hand  to  work  for  you  again.  I  have 
worked  for  a  number  of  years  and  know 
this  to  be  true.  If  a  man  would  say, 
"Now,  John,  do  you  think  it  a  wood  idea 
to  stack  this  millet  today;  it  looks  fa- 


voiable  and  the  wind  is  still  and  nice?" 
it  seems  to  me  he  would  reply.  "W.  II, 
boss,  it  is  just  as  you  say."  Hut  if  the 
boss  says,  "John,  get  the  sorrels  to  the 
rack  as  quickly  as  you  can  and  don't  be 
i.Il  day;  we  have  to  put  that  millet  all 
in  the  stack,  for  it  may  rain  tomorrow." 
do  you  think  John  will  be  cheerful  about 
It?  More  than  likely  he  will  sulk  all  day. 
when  a  pleasant  word  would  have  won 
him  over. 

The  hired  man  is  selling  his  labor  and 
he  gets  paid  for  what  he  does.  You  can- 
not get  more  work  out  of  him  by  beins 
grouchy,  for  if  you  do  he  .calls  for  his 
lime  and  goes  when  you  need  him  most, 
and  you  have  made  him  your  enemy. 
No,  don't  lay  it  all  on  the  hand,  or  the 
man  who  hires  either,  for  there  are  some 
poot  hands  also. 


Concrete  Watering  Tank 

H,  B.,  South  Dakota— Will  you  give  me 
advice  concerning  making  a  cement  wa- 
tering tank.  Is  it  all  right  for  cattle  to 
drink  out  of  or  not?  Will  it  hold  water? 
To  make  it  hold  water,  how  shall  I  con- 
struct it? 

Answer — You  will  find  a  concrete 
watering  tank,  properly  constructed, 
will  hold  water  perfectly  and  may 
be  kept  clean  so  that  the  water  will 
be  good  for  your  stock  much  more 
easily  than  one  of  wood. 

In  mixing  concrete  buy  a  good 
quality  of  Portland  cement  and  see 
that  it  is  kept  in  a  dry  place  and  not 
exposed  to  damp  air  or  set  on  the 
damp  ground.  Dryness  of  cement  is 
absolutely  essential.  Use  coarse, 
clean  sand  and  clean  gravel  or 
crushed  stone,  the  stones  being  from 
me  inch  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  the  smaller  ones  being  bet- 
ter for  thin  walls. 

Proportions  of  mixture  should  be 
one  part  cement,  two  parts  sand  and 
four  parts  crushed  stone  or  gravel. 
Mix  smoothly  and  thoroughly  on  a 
platform  or  somewhere  so  that  all 
foreign  matter  will  be  kept  out,  and 
use  while  perfectly  fresh. 

Locate  the  tank  in  a  handy,  well 
drained,  wind-sheltered  place. 

For  a  rectangular  tank  five  by 
sixteen  feet  make  an  excavation  for 
drainage  foundation  sixteen  inches 
deep,  ram  and  tamp  the  ground 
thoroughly  and  evenly  and  fill  in 
with  large  cinders,  broken  stone,  etc. 

Around  the  outside  dig  a  ten-inch 
trench  two  feet  six  inches  deep.  Lay 
all  inflow  and  overflow  pipes  (not 
less  than  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter  so  that  the  ends,  fitted  for 
connections,  will  be  even  with  the 
finished;  bottom  of  the  tank. 

Build  your  forms  and  have  neces- 
sary reinforcing  on  hand  before  mix- 
ing the  concrete.  The  tank  is  five 
by  sixteen  feet  by  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  with  an  eight-inch  bot- 
tom. The  sloping  face  allows  ice  to 
slip  up  the  sides  instead  of  pushing 
directly  against  them.  .Consequently 
the  inside  forms  at  the  bottom  are 
five  inches  shorter  at  each  end  than 
at  the  top. 

Make  forms  strong  enough  to 
hold!  the  weight  of  the  concrete  with- 
out bulging.  Build  them  tight  so 
that  the  concrete  will  not  ooze 
through  seams.  Give  the  surface 
next  to  the  concrete  a  coat  of  oil  or 
soft  soap  to  make  it  easier  to  remove 
them. 

Th€  forms  are  nothing  more  than 
shell  boxes  made  from  odd  lengths 
of  one-inch  siding  nailed  to  2xl-ineh 
studding,  spaced  not  more  than  two 
feet  apart.  The  sides  of  the  forms 
may  be  made  separate  and  put  to- 
gether in  place;  or,  if  there  is  Buffi- 
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No  More 
Blackleg 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLEOOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  druggist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent  it. 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,    •  MICHIGAN. 


"Good  to  the  last  drop* 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 

At  your  Dealers  or 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  SAHA 


DAIRY  FARM  CO. 


ff'fiLT?  Omaha,  Neb. 

$2,000  for  160  acres— cattle 
furnished  on  credit  to  success- 
ful farmers— level  prairie — fertile  soil — in  Republi- 
can River  Valley— 370  miles  west  of  Omaha— 
Burlington  Route — we  own  over  200  quarters  lying 
between  improved  farms  valued  at  $40  to  $50  per 
acre.  We  fivor  Silo.  Milk  Pail,  Hog  Route,  for 
sure  money  in  farming — desiring  to  change  this 
valley  from  wheat  and  grain  to  Dairying — we  will 
make  big  inducement  to  settlers  with  good  farm- 
ing record — 111.,  Iowa.  Neb.  farmers  are  making 
good  here — save  agent's  commission — speculator's 
profit— write  us  now. 

213  Acres  $4200 

1 7  Head  Stock  and  Equipment 

Only  $1,300  cash  is  required  to  secure  possession 
of  this  fully  equipped  New  York  State  dairy  and 
general  farm:  close  to  village,  stores,  etc.:  pro- 
ductive fields,  big  pastures,  ample  wood  and  tim- 
ber, abundance  of  fruit :  0-room  residence,  large 
barn  other  buildings:  17  head  of  stock  and  all 
machinery  and  tools  go  with  farm  to  quick  buver 
for  only  $4,200.  on  easy  terms;  full  details  of  this 
a  95-acre  equipped  farm  for  $1,700.  on  page  1. 

Strout's  Spring  List  of  Farm  Bargains,"  just 
out.  copy  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agencv,  Sta- 
tion 3128.   Union  Bank  Bldg..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Have  you  read  the  "Market  Place" 
on  pages  36  and  27?  It's  interest- 
ing, educational  and  profitable. 


cient  help,  each  form  may  be  en- 
tirely completed  and  set  up  as  one 
piece.  The  forms  are  held  in  posi- 
tion by  2x4-inch  liners  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  by  sloping  braces  nailed 
to  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 
Cut  strips  of  woven  wire  fencing 
for  reinforcement,  sufficiently  long 
to  cover  the  bottom  and  project  up 
into  the  walls. 

When  the  forms  are  ready  mix 
the  concrete.  Beginning  at  one  end, 
fill  the  trench,  and  upon  the  gravel 
foundation  place  a  two-inch  layer  of 
concrete  in  width  slightly  greater 
than  a  width  of  wire.  Upon  this  con- 
crete lay  a  section  of  wire.  Tamp  in 
the  remaining  six  inches  of  concrete 
and  bring  up  the  extra  length  of  the 
wire  so  the  ends  will  project  into  the 
future  side  walls.  Continue  laying 
the  concrete  in  sections  until  the 
bottom  is  completed.  Finish  the  sur- 
face with  a  wooden  float. 

Immediately  set  the  wall  forms  in 
place  and  set  them  level  by  using  a 
carpenter's  level.  Fill  the  wall  space 
with  concrete.  Half  way  up  the  side 
and  one  inch  from  the  outside  lay  a 
one-half-inch  iron  rod  entirely 
around  the  tank.  Again,  two  inches 
from  the  top  and  one  inch  from  both 
inner  and  outer  edges,  lay  two  rods 
of  the  same  size. 

Make  the  floor  of  the  tank  slope 
slightly  and  place  a  drain  pipe  in 
the  bottom  to  facilitate  cleaning. 

Materials  Used — Crushed  rock  or 
screened  gravel,  seven  cubic  yards; 
sand,  three  and  a  half  cubic  yards; 
Portland  cement,  eleven  and  a  half 
barrels. 


Feeding  in  the  Fields 

A.  R.  W.,  Nebraska:  The  farmer 
should  be  a  soil  builder,  a  professional 
soil  builder.  To  be  a  successful  farmer 
he  must  learn  by  experience,  observation 
or  study  how  to  maintain  or  restore  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  He  must  know  that 
rotation  of  crops  and  raising  and  feed- 
ing stock  are  effective  methods.  He  must 
determine  by  experience  how  to  increase 
the  yield  of  grain  without  addtional 
expense.  It  sounds  like  idle  and  absurd 
talk  to  speak  of  increasing  yields  with- 
out increasing  the  expense.  The  most 
successful  hog  raisers  that  I  have  met 
do  not  pen  their  hogs  until  ready  for 
market.  They  maintain  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  without  any  extra  labor. 

Every  farmer  and  stock  raiser  should 
arrange  his  fields  so  that  instead  of 
feeding  hay  and  other  roughage  in  yards 
he  may  haul  them  to  a  tract  or  field 
he  has  fenced  separate.  This  is  increas- 
ing fertility  without  extra  expense  and 
with  less  labor.  There  are  times  that 
inclement  weather  will  prevent  feeding 
in  the  field  and  it  is  necessary  to  use 
racks,  but  more  often  than  not  the 
stock  can  be  fed  in  the  fields. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  manure  left 
in  piles  four  or  five  months  greatly  loses 
its  value  as  a  plant  food.  That  being 
true,  the  advantage  of  feeding  in  the 
field  is  even  greater. 

Tf  my  experience  or  observation  will 
he  of  benefit,  I  am  glad  to  express 
them  through  the  columns  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer.  Tt  is  with  inter- 
est that  I  notice  the  experience  of  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  concede  that  thev 
are  beneficial  and  assist,  in  operating  the 
farm   or  ranch. 

Note — Our  correspondent  says  it 
sounds  like  idle  talk  to  speak  of  in- 
creasing yields  without  increasing 
expense.  In  some  articles  published 
in  this  paper  during  the  past  winter  [ 
on  hog  feeding  we  showed  that  by 
proper  fencing  of  the  fields  an  in- 
creased yield  could  be  had  by  the 
even  distribution  of  the  manure  and 
at  the  same  time  a  saving  of  labor 

(Continued  on  tagb  twenty-three) 
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Almost  unbelievable— but  true  just  the  samel 
This  unheard  of  low  price  for  genuine  wool-fibre, 
asphalt-saturated  rubber  surfaced  roofing  would  be 
impossible  for  any  other  firm  to  quote— it's  only  pos- 
sible with  us  because  we  have  a  capital  of  ten  million 
dollars  which  enables  us  to  buy  raw  materials  in  larger 
quantities  and  at  a  lower  price  than  any  one  else.  We 
save  both  ways— buying  and  manufacturing— and  give 
our  customers  the  benefit  of  this  big  saving.  This 
C  An««  mIS      •*      I  >s  the  strongest  proof  we 
«5fJliS3  LlOrial  nave  ever  been  able  to 
mm  if      offer  in  our  more  than 

mAAT  inO1  CoiA  20  years  of  business  his- 
llUUIIIIg    wCllt?  tory  that  we   are  the 

Amazingly  Low  Prices  RES' 'w^ettE 

We  established  that  reputation  at  the  outset  of  our  career  when, 
under  the  name  of  the  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.,  we  started  out 
buying  up  Bankrupt,  Receivers'  and  Sheriffs'  Sales.    We  began 
smashing  prices  then  and  we've  been  smashing  prices  ever 
since!  tbve  us  the  opportunity  to  do  so  and  we  will  prove  to  you 
'«■£  aS  ^Lhave  Proved  to  thousands  of  others  all  over  the  country  that 

We  Save  You  lh  to  V2  Z^Z/^\J00'^ 

can  furnish  you  material  for  re-roofing  your  house,  barn,  sheds,  granary 
poultry  houses,  etc.,  and  also  furnish  the  siding,  conductor  pipe,  eaves 
trough  and  everything  needed— all  at  a  big  saving  over  what  you  would 
pay  If  you  bought  elsewhere.  Itdoesn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  whaf 
Of  roofing  you  have  in  mind  to  buy— whether  Ready  Roofing  or  Galvanized  Steel- 
Hat,  corrugated,  V  crimped,  standing  seam,  beaded  ceiling  or  brick  siding— we  can 
supply  your  every  need  with  just  the  kind  you  want.  Our  low  freight  prepaid  prices  will 
amaze  you.   Sendus  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  prove  that  our  prices  are  the 

Lowest  Prices  In  History  of  Roofing  Business 

h„  „,,vSn^En°E,nc  *  °'VfP^m  thi3  advertisement  with  perfect  safety.  Our  legal  binding  Ruarantee,  backed 
Dy  our  $i(\uuu,uuo  capital  fully  protects  you.  If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  purchase  you 
can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  promptly  refund  every  cent  and  pay  freight  both  ways.   Here  are  some  iterr.s 


youmayjje  needi  ri^right  now.  If  so,  don't  hesitate  to  sencHn  your  order.  We  guarantee  complete  satisfaction. 

Roofing,  Per  Square  Ft. 


CORRUGATED  STEEL 


Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  save  big  money  on  corru- 
gated steel  roofing.  We  are  pricing  it  as  low  aa  lXc 
per  square  foot- a  price  heretofore  unknown.  Be  sure 
to  write  for  free  samples. 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  d 
Roof  ing,  Per  Square  Ft.^oi  /Ar 

Highest  grade,  specially  coated,  made  of  specially  pre- 
pared steel  of  superior  quality.  Practically  rust-proof 
and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Pull  size  sheets.  Besides  cor- 
rugated, it  comes  in  "V"  crimped,  standing  seam  and 
brick  siding.  Priced  as  low  as  25ic  per  square  foot— an 
unheard  of  price  for  this  grade.  Send  for  free  samples. 


in  inyourorder.  we  guarantee  complete 

Big  Assortment  Samples  CkAA 
Valuable  Roof  ing  Book  fTSe 

Settle  this  roofing  question  right.  The  only  way 
you  can  settle  it  right  is  to  send  at  once  for  our  big 
assortment  of  free  roofing  samples— all  kinds- 
freight  prepaid  prices  and  a  copy  of  our  free  Roof- 
ing Book.  This  is  the  most  valuable  and  reliable 
roofing  guide  ever  published.  You  need  It.  Write 
your  name  and  address  on  lines  below  and  mail.  We'll 
understand  and  send  book  and  samples  at  once  free. 

HARRIS  BROS.  CO.,  Dept.  D  A  >3 
35th  and  Iron  Streets.   CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Your  Name  

Address  

K.  F.  D  State 


Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  FARM  USE 

Paint  over  your  kitchen  floor,  bedroom  floors  and  hallways. 
Make  them  artistic,  easily  cleaned  and  sanitary.  Unsightly 
scars,  dirt-catching  scratches  can't  be  covered  up  with  stain — 
these  things  need  Paint!  And  you  or  anyone  can  paint  them 
easily  and  quickly  by  following  the  directions  given  with 

Sherwin-Williams  inside  floor  paint 

Compounded  first  for  extra  durability  and  next  for  quick  drying.  For  this  reason,  stands 
harder  usage  than  any  other  paint  under  similar  drying  conditions,  as  proven  by  great 
railroads  and  steamship  companies.  Can  be  walked  on  in  twenty-four  hours  if  necessary. 

This  handsome,  extra  durable  paint  is  only  one  of  a  great  family  of  artistic  finishes 
described  in  our  book,  "Paints  and  Varnishes  for  the  Farm."  Send  for  this  book 
today — it's  free. 

Best  dealers  everywhere.    Address  all  inquiries  to 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  692  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio* 


I 


{LIGHTNING  RODS 

9c  PER  FOOT 

Best  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

,     System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your 
.ft]  money  back.  Just  write  a  postal  lor  our 
M  Proposition  and    FKEE   Catalog  which 
makes  everything  plain. 
The  J.  A.  Scott  Company 
Dept.  z      unroll,  Hleh. 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  lor  windbreaks.     Protect  crops  and  stock. 
Keep  house  and  bam  warmer — save  fuc' — save 
feed.    Hill's  evergreens  are  hardy,  nursery- 
crown— low  priced.  Get  Hill's  free  illustrated 
evergreen  book  and  list  of  Great  Bargain  Of-  . 
fers—  from  $4.50  up  per  Thousand.  56  years 
experiejce.  World's  largest  growers.  Write. 
I>.  HILL  M  ItSKKY  tO.,  Inc.  Ewrfrwn 
247  Cedar  St.,  Dundee,  111*.  >P<Q*^«fc 
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Learn 
Scientific 
Baseball 


will  teach  you 
hi?  great  secret 
of  breaking 
over  his  world 

ED.  WALSH  £  q  | 

of  the  Chicago  white  sox  famous  Smoke 

will  teach  you  the  detail  of  his  D-ll 
Spit  Ball  D*U« 

BOYS  ^e  are  a^e  to  °ffer  y°u  the  most 
■■b^bm  complete  and  fascinating  course  of  base- 
ball ever  compiled.  In  this  course  CHRISTY  MA- 
THEWSON  of  the  N.  Y.  Giants;  ED.  WALSH  of  the 
White  Sox;  WALTER  JOHNSON  of  the  Washingtons; 
JOE  WOOD  of  the  Boston  World  Champions;  "NAP" 


JOE  WOOD 


WALTER  JOHNSON 
of  the  Waihingtoiiiant  will  teach  you 
how  to  acquire  and  maintain  Speed 


NAP  RUCKER 


"Nap" 
Rucker 

of  the  Brooklyn* 

will  teach  you 
the  mastery  of 
his  famous 
Knuckler. 


CHRISTY  MATHEWSON 
of  the  N.  Y.  GIANTS 
will  explain  fully  hi*  Fadeaway 
Ball 


RUCKER  of  the  Brooklyns  and  "DOC"  WHITE  for- 
merly of  the  Chicago  Americans,  will  through 
personal  and  direct  lessons  teach  you  the  secret  of 
Professional  Pitching. 

Every  boy  should  have  this  course.  It  will 

make  a  man  of  him  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 


Every  mother  should  urge  her  son  TO  SECURE  IT 
and  EVERY  father  should  insist  that  his  son  follow  it* 
teaching*  to  the  letter.  We  give  here  small  portions 
of  Doc  White's  lesson  which  deals  in  part  with  proper 
methods  of  training  and  living.  We  also  give  part  of 
the  introductory  paragraph  of  Ed.  Walsh's  instructions. 


Our  First  Lesson 

Our  first  lesson  will  be  by  "DOC"  WHITE, 
prefaced  by  some  timely  advice  on  physical 
condition — how  to  get  it  and  how  to  keep  it. 
No  one  is  better  qualified  to  give  you  advice 
on  this  most  important  matter  than  is  "Doc" 
White.  He  is  a  college  bred  man,  who  by 
using  his  brains,  devised  a  secret,  self-teach- 
ing system  that  enabled  him  to  blossom  out 
over  night  with  that  rifle-shot  control  of  the 
ball  that  has  ever  since  been  a  terror  to  the 
best  and  surest  batters.  Read  carefully  and 
follow  faithfully  his  advice  on  getting  into 
condition  and  conserving  your  health,  wind, 
sight  and  energy — then  follow  and  practico 
bis  system  of  gaining  control  of  the  ball. 

Lesson  Number  1 

By  G.  HARRIS  WHITE 
"DOC"  WHITE 
In  this  lesson  I  will  talk  "right  off  the 
bat"  in  plain,  short  English.  Let's  begin  by 
admitting  that  Baseball  is  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Game.  Why?  You  will  say — because  it 
is  the  most  popular— everybody  plays  it  or  is 
interested  in  it.  A  good  reason,  but  here  is 
a  better  one:  Listen:  It  is  the  best  builder 
of  health  (mental  and  physical),  and  a  tre- 
mendous moral  force.  It  is  a  game  that  will 
not  stand  for  whisky,  cigarettes,  profanity, 
vulgarity,  cowardice,  dishonesty,  anger,  dis- 
courtesy and  lack  of  respect  for  superiors — 
not  to  mention  a  long  list  of  minor  faults 
and  frailties.  Exceptional  playing  talent 
sometimes  gets  a  man  of  questionable  habits 
or  character  into  a  club,  but  he  must  ''clean 
up"  and  reform  from  the  moment  he  dons 
the  uniform.    Unless  he  does  so,  he  is  simply 


Some  of 
"Doc"  White'*  Instruction* 
for  Shadow  Pitching 


a  "flash  and  a  sputter"  and  goes  back  where 
he  belongs,  and  is  out  of  baseball  for  keeps. 

To  be  a  good  ball  player  you  must  be  a 
good  man  or  boy  physically.  This  is  simply 
a  matter  of  right  living  and  faithful  practice. 
Good  pitchers  are  not  often  men  of  excep- 
tional strength,  but  they  arc  always  good 
and  fit  men  physically.  Pitchers  must  have 
the  pliable,  sinewy,  resilient  muscles  that  en- 
dure, rather  than  the  bulky  masses  that  are 
capable  of  tremendous  exertion  that  cannot 
be  sustained  or  quickly  repeated.  Below  I 
will  note  a  few  simple  rules  to  be  followed 
which  if  faithfully  undertaken  will  bring 
about  your  physical  fitness  in  the  very 
shortest  time  in  which  it  can  be  done.  As 
many  of  my  readers  have  not  attained  their 
full  maturity,  I  will  particularly  keep  them 
in  mind  in  my  advice,  so  that  any  boy  or 
youth  as  well  as  men  can  easily  follow  it. 

SHADOW  PITCHING.  There  is  a  name 
I  have  carried  under  my  vest  for  a  long 
time.  It  made  a  pitcher  of  me  and  gave  cue 
that  control  of  the  ball  that  has  turned  the 
scale  many  a  time  against  the  best  batters 
and  players  in  the  big  leagues.  Not  every 
man  can  be  a  "SPEED  KING,"  but  any 
man  who  has  "CONTROL"  can  be  a  suc- 
cessful pitcher.  A  slow  ball  and  control  are 
a  far  better  combination  than  fast  balls  and 
passed  balls  and  a  few  walks  to  first  base. 
A  base  on  balls  is  practically  a  hit — it  gives 
the  batsman  just  as  good  a  title  to  "first 
sack"  as  if  he  had  knocked  the  stitches  out 
of  the  first  ball  pitched. 

(When  I  joined  fast  company  I  was  a  raw 
recruit — just  a  good  prospect.  On  the  first 
trip  of  the  club  around  the  circuit  I  was  not 
considered  worth  a  ticket,  and  was  left  at 
home  with  the  cripples  and  with  instructions 
to  practice  with  anyone  who  wanted  exercise. 


This  gave  me  something  of  a  jolt  and  time  to 
think.  It  also  gave  me  a  realization  that 
some  day,  in  a  one-sided  game,  the  "Boss" 
would  send  me  to  the  mound,  and  that  my 
fate  depended  upon  my  showing  him  some- 
thing when  that  day  came.  Control  of  the 
ball  and  how  to  get  it  was  my  problem,  and 
after  heavy  drafts  on  my  gray  matter  and 
much  experimenting,  this  is  how  I  solved  it: 

Complete  details  of  shadow  pitching  are 
eivco  in  the  complete  course   of  instruction* 


Introductory  to  Ed.  Walsh's  Contribu- 
tions to  Thi*  Course  of  Lessons 

By  ED.  WALSH 

For  eight  long  years  the  spitter  has  been 
my  stock  in  trade.  With  its  aid  I  have  won 
more  games  in  one  season  than  any  pitcher 
of  modern  times.  It  helped  me  to  do  my 
share  in  one  American  League  Championship, 
one  World's  Championship  and  in  two  series 
of  games  for  th  Championship  of  Chicago. 
Having  thorough./  mastered  control  of  this 
style  of  twirling,  I  have,  for  many  years, 
been  able  to  go  in  and  finish  (and  sometimes 
save)  games  for  my  team  with  little  or  no 
time  devof.  *  to  "warming  up,"  and  I  count 
this  one  of  the  very  valuable  features  of  the 
spit  ball.  The  change  from  a  fast  ball,  a 
curve  or  a  cross  fire  (left-handed),  is  so  radi- 
cal that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  baffle  the 
most  dangerous  opponents  if  one  has  con- 
trol. That  last  word  is  the  secret  of  my  suc- 

The  full  instructions  of  Ed.  Walsh  axe  in- 
cluded in  the  course  and  are  marvelous  in 
the  extreme. 


Grip  for  the  Curve 
Note  position  of  Fingers  on  Seams 


IRWIN  M.  HOWE,  Principal 

Mr.  Howe  is  an  eminent  baseball 
writer  and  authority.  He  is  the  OF- 
FICIAL STATISTICIAN  of  the 
American  League,  the  American 
Association,  the  Western  and  the 
new  Federal  League.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Players'  Handbook 
of  Baseball,  and  Pennant  Winning 
Plays  and  Players— two  works  that 
have  had  a  circulation  of  more 
than  a  million  copies.  He  is  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  world  to  put  be- 
fore you  in  plain,  understandable 
English  the  direct  and  personal 
Irwin  M.  Howe  teachings  of  the  wonderful  galaxy  of 
instructors,  each  the  undisputed  leader  in  his  spe- 
cialty, and  -very  one  A  MONARCH  OF  SPEED 
and  CONTROL. 


The  Fadeaway  Grip 

Full  Details  of  All  the  Grips  Given  i^ 
theComplete  Course  of  Instructions 


Knuckle  Ball  Grip 

Jjiyery  Detail  from  Grip  to  Delivery 
Given  in  the  Complete  Course 


YOU  CAN  PUT  ONE  OVER  TODAY 

These  lessons  are  so  plain,  practical  and  so  profusely  illustrated,  that  by  folk  w- 
ing  the  instructions  given,  you  can  not  only  develop  pitching  ability  but  by  "Doc  White's 

Shadow  Pitching,  can  practice  and  learn  in  secret.  You  can  pitch  to  yourself  and  at  the  same  time  get  splendid 
practice  in  Bunt  Fielding.  You  will  also  learn  how  to  Increase  Your  Batting  Average  and  more  effectively  Hit  Any 
Pitcher.  Every  lesson  edited  by  IRWIN  M.  HOWE,  the  official  Statistician  of  the  American  League,  the 
new  Federal  League  and  other  organizations  and  an  Eminent  Authority  on  Baseball. 

Well  Worth  $100  to  Any  Man  or  Boy  Whether  or  Not  He  Ever  Expects  to  Become  a  Big  Ball  Player 

Given  Free  To  You 

NOW  is  the  Time  to  Get  This  Course  and  BEGIN  Following  Its  Instructions  If  You  Wish  to  SURPRISE 
YOUR  FRIENDS  With  Your  Skill,  Strength  and  Speed  In  Pitching  and  with  your  Improved  Batting  Average. 


Thla  COMPLETE  COURSE  May  Also  Be  Pu. chased  From  Us  at  the  REGULAR  PRICE  OF  $1.00. 

PrompUy  Filled.   Remit  By  Poat  Office  or  Expreaa  Money  Order 


Mall  Orders 


Do  It  Now  Boys! 

i  lei  your  father,  mother  or  big  brother 
or  some  neighbor  to  subscribe  for  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  or  renew 
their  subscription  for  one  year  at  the 
regular  price  of  $1.00,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Pitching  Course  free. 

Address 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER, 

OMAHA.  NEB. 


April  11,  1914 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FAEMEK 


Our  Readers  Exchange 


(CONTINUED  FROM 

could  be  effected  by  economy  of  ex- 
pense in  gathering  the  crop  and 
feeding  the  hogs.  Our  correspondent 
is  right  in  saying  that  farmers 
should  so  arrange  their  fields  that 
feeding  could  be  largely  done  there 
instead  of  in  the  yards.  We  have 
been  advocating  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing the  stock  in  the  fields  as  much 
as  possible. 


City  Versus  Farm  Labor 

T.  E.  S.,  South  Dakota:  Tn  a  recent 
issue  of  your  paper  you  invited  discus- 
sion of  the  crying  need  of  help  upon 
the  farms.  As  a  part  of  that  farm  help, 
I  wish  to  express  my  views  upon  the 
subject.  I  take  the  position  that  the  la- 
borers whom  the  farmers  are  so  badly 
needing  are  crowding  into  the  cities.  Our 
farm  help  is  mostly  young,  and  youth 
is  restless,  and  sooner  or  later  try  the 
city.  They  find  shorter  hours  of  labor 
and  a  variety  of  pleasures  on  every 
hand.  These  the  farmer  cannot  dupli- 
cate, but  he  must  seek  to  offer  induce- 
ments which  will  recompense  for  their 
sacrifice. 

Let  us  compare  the  wages  of  the  city 
laborer  and  the  farmhand.  First  of  all, 
the  rapid  growth  of  American  cities  has 
provided  a  steady,  long  working  season 
for  its  laborers.  For  the  most  unskilled 
labor  the  working  man  receives  30  cents 
per  hour,  or  $2.40  per  day,  or  $14.40  per 
week.  Wages  for  skilled  labor  run  as 
high  as  $21  per  week.  From  this  he 
must  deduct  at  most  $5  per  week  for 
board  and  room;  also  for  washing  and 
mending  his  work  clothes  he  must  spend 
from  25  cents  to  50  cents.  The  unskilled 
laborer  of  the  city  now  has  $8.90  of  his 
wages  left,  and  his  other  expenses  are 
not  necessarily  greater  than  the  farm- 
hand's. 

Now,  the  prevailing  wage  for  farm 
help  is  $30  per  month,  about  $1.15  a  day, 
or  $7.90  per  week,  with  board,  room  and 
sometimes  washing  thrown  in.  His  earn- 
ing capacity  is  just  as  great  as  the  city 
laborer's.  He  has  proven  this  by  going 
to  the  city  and  receiving  equal  wages.  If 
he  does  not  pay  as  well  on  the  farm, 
it  is  the  farmer's  fault,  not  his. 

What  does  the  city  man  receive  for 
the  money  expended  for  board  and 
room?  He  receives  average  farm  meals. 
He  secures  a  comfortable  bed,  covered 
with  a  counterpane.  The  walls  are  pa- 
pered, the  floors  are  carpeted  and  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  at  decoration.  The 
windows  have  lace  curtains.  For  furni- 
ture he  gets  a  dresser  with  a  good  mirror, 
a  wardrobe  or  closet,  a  straight  chair 
and  a  rocker.  Besides  this,  there  is 
usually  furnace  heat,  electric  light  and 
bath. 

How  about  the  farmhand?  He  is  given 
a  bed  in  the  corner  of  most  any  sort  of 
room.  Experience  has  taught  me  that 
this  bed  is  often  far  from  comfortable. 
A  few  hooks  give  him  crowded  accomo- 
dations for  his  clothes.  Say,  did  a  chair 
ever  grace  the  bedroom  of  a  farmhand? 
As  for  the  other  things,  it  would  kill 
some  farmhand  with  laughter  if  I  even 
suggested  that  they  got  these. 

Still,  the  matter  is  not  ended.  The  city 
roomer  is  sole  king  and  lord  in  his  own 
room.  Things  must  be  unmolested  or 
the  landlady  loses  a  source  of  income. 
The  farmhand  has  no  recognized  rights 
in  his  own  room.  His  convenience  and 
the  care  of  his  property  are  not  consid- 
ered. It  is  made  a  store  room  for  flour, 
old  clothes  and  broken-down  furniture. 
He  is  compelled  to  share  his  bed  with 
persons  of  all  descriptions,  at  the  will 
of  the  boss.    All  his  rights  are  ignored. 

I  have  quoted  you  the  price  known  from 
personal  experience  which  the  city  work- 
man must  pay  for  his  washing  and  mend- 
ing. The  landlady  will  secure  him  the 
services  of  a  good  washerwoman.  The 
farmhand,  paying  as  much,  is  finding  in- 
creased difficulty  in  securing  like  serv- 
ices. The  farmer's  wife  seems  to  be 
drifting  into  the  leisure  class.  Today 
washings  are  often  refused,  and  only 
Once  have  I  secured  mending.  If  the 
band  must  take  his  washings  off  the 
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place,  the  boss  should  pay  for  it,  but 
the  hand  even  ha3  little  freedom  to  de- 
liver it.  The  neglect  of  the  mending 
adds  a  useless  expense  for  the  hand. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  while  the  fanner 
has  more  freedom  than  anyone  else,  the 
farmhand  has  less,  and  could  he  not  be 
provided  with  more  without  loss  to  the 
farmer?  You  might  speak  of  the  many 
favors  to  farmhands,  but  right  is  right, 
and  favors  can  be  paid  in  kind.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  hand  is  the  sinner 
alone? 

I  have  little  complaint  to  make  aga  nst 
overwork  and  long  hours.  This  is  due 
to  my  careful  selection  of  bosses  and 
my  efforts  to  give  moie  value  in  work 
than  I  received  in  wages  during  rea- 
sonable working  hours.  Feeling  so  con- 
fident that  I  was  in  the  right,  I  have 
never  failed  to  drop  a  hint  at  any  un- 
fairness. I  know  that  many  hands  have 
sufficient  cause  of  complaint,  but  it 
would  be  well  for  the  farmer  to  hunt 
some  of  his  own  faults  and  not  be  com- 
plaining all  the  time  of  the  band 

Note — This  writer  compares  the 
most  favorable  city  conditions  with 
very  unfavorable  country  conditions. 
As  to  the  wages  of  the  man  in  the 
city,  the  common  laborer  often  works 
for  $2  per  day,  and  is  lucky  if  he 
can  get  work  at  that  price.  The  de- 
mand for  unskilled  labor  is  anything 
buit  steady.  The  offices  of  firms  hir- 
ing unskilled  labor  are  beseiged  with 
men  who  begi  for  work  at  any  price. 
At  times  it  is  impossible  to  find 
enough  men  to  do  the  work  required, 
when  prices  soar  to  $2.50  and  $3  per 
day  or  even  more.  More  often  there 
are  from  two  to  twenty  men  for 
every  job.  During  the  last  winter 
the  bread  lines  and  free  lodging 
houses  of  the  cities  have  been  full  of 
men  who  lived  on  this  scant  charity, 
being  unable  to  find  anything  to  do 
by  which  they  could  earn  enough  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  families. 
The  charity  offices  in  all  the  great 
cities  daily  listen  to  stories  of  men 
who  have  been  led  from  the  farm  to 
the  cities  by  just  such  tales  of  easy 
work  and  good  pay  and  perfect  free- 
dom as  this  man  tells.  And  the 
hardest  boss  a  man  may  have  on  the 
farm  is  no  harder  than  the  boss  of 
an  ice  cutting  or  paving  gang,  to 
whom  the  men  are  just  machines 
from  which  labor  may  be  extracted 
and)  who  do  not  care  how  soon  they 
may  be  worn  out,  as  they  are  so 
easily  replaced. 


Homes  for  Farmers 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FOUR) 
the  building  materials  for  the  farm  im- 
provements? The  columns  of  your  agri- 
cultural paper  should  be  scanned  care- 
fully in  search  of  building  materials- 
lumber,  hardware  and  such  supplies  as 
are  required  in  the  erection  of  the  farm 
buildings 

Every  independent  business  farmer  be- 
lieves that  it  is  his  right  and  privilege  to 
sell  as-high  as  he  can  and  buy  as  cheaply 
as  he  can.  This  principle  of  getting  back 
as  near  to  the  source  of  supply  as  possi- 
ble will  justify  the  effort  of  any  ambi- 
tious economical  person.  It  will  pay  any 
farmer  to  buy  his  lumber  by  the  carload 
or  join  with  one  or  more  neighbors.  He 
saves  in  price  and  gains  in  quality  when 
he  purchases  from  the  wholesale  trade. 
Why  should  the  farmer  be  in  possession 
of  these  advantages  and  not  reach  out 
and  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
using  them? 


There  are  sixteen  maples  in  the  United 
States,  most  of  them  being  eastern 
species.  The  most  valuable,  not  only 
because  of  the  product  of  its  sap,  but 
also  of  the  lumber,  is  sugar  maple. 


International  Harvester 
Haying  Machines 
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The  I HC  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Binders,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rakes,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters,  Shredder! 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring-Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Tracks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


1X7"HEN  haying  time  comes  you  can- 
" »  not  control  weather  conditions, 
but  you  can  make  the  best  of  them  if  you 
use  the  rakes,  tedders,  stackers,  loaders, 
sweep  rakes  and  hay  presses  sold  by  I  H  C 
local  dealers.  With  a  line  of  I  H  C  haying 
tools  in  your  sheds  you  can  come  out  of  the 
least  favorable  weather  conditions  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  bright,  well  cured  hay. 

I  H  C  haying  tools  are  carried  in  stock  or  sold  by 
local  dealers  who  can  take  care  of  you  quickly  in 
case  of  accident.  It  is  their  business  to  see  that  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  I  H  C  haying  machines  and 
tools  you  buy  from  them.  Vou  cannot  go  wrong 
if  you  buy  only  haying  tools  with  the  I  H  C  trade 
mark. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  handling  I  H  C  haying  tools,  and  we 
will  send  you  catalogues  on  the  machines  in  which 
you  may  be  interested. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Deering     McConnick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


Dser 


2  H-P,  $34.90 
4  H-P.  69.75 
6  H-P,  99.35 
8  H-P,  139.65 
11  H-P,  208.90 
20-H-P,  389.50 
Other  Sizes  up  to  40  H-P, 
Proportionally  Lo*. 

WITTE  Engines 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Stationary, (skidded  or  on  iron  base),  and  Mounted 
Styles.  Long- wearing:,  separable,  semi-steel  cylin- 
ders and  4-ring;  pistons;  automobile  ignition;  spark 
shift  for  easy  starting;  variable  speed;  and  other 
merits  without  which  no  engine  is  now  high-grade. 

60  Days'  Free  Trial;  5-Year  Guaranty 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms.  Why  pay  double  price  for  a 
good  engine,  or  take  a  doubtful  one, 


for  any  price,  when  the  WITTE  costs 
Bo  little  and  saves  you  all  the  risk? 

New  Book  Free.  Tens  you  the 


Bide  of  engine  sell- 


ing 33  well  as  manufacturing.  Get  the 
facts  whether  you  buy  from  me  or  not. 
Cd.H.  Witt©,  Wltte  Iron  Works  Co. 
1558  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


l EARN  TO  BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 


National  Auctioneer- 
ing School  of  America. 
Box  34.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Parries  interested  in  farming  should  read  Dairy 
Farm  Co.  advertisement,  page  21.  ( — Advertise- 
ment.) 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, circulation,  etc..  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  published  weekly  at 
Omaha.  Neb.,  required  bv  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1912. 

Editor,  T.  F.  Sturgess.  Omaha.  Neb. 

Business  managers,  0  C.  Rosewate: 
and  N.  P.  Feil.  Omaha,  Xeb. 

Publisher,  The  Bee  Publishing  com- 
pany, Omaha,  Xeb. 

Owners: 

The  Bee  Publishing  company. 
Stockholders: 

Victor  Rosewater.  Omaha,  Xeb. ;  Chas. 
C.  Rosewater.  Omaha.  Xeb.:  Leah  Rose- 
water,  Omaha,  Xeb. ;  Leah  Rosewater. 
trustee,  Omaha,  Xeb.;  X.  P.  Feil.  Omaha 
Xeb.:  Stella  R.  Feil.  Omaha.  Xeb.; 
Blanche  R.  Newman.  Omaha.  Xeb.;  H. 
A.  Haskell.  Omaha.  Xeb.;  F.  L.  Haller. 
Omaha,  Xeb. :  Joseph  Rosewater,  Cleve- 
land, O.;  Ida  Rosenwasser.  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Paul  Rosenwasser,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Her- 
man B.  Rosenwasser,  Cleveland,  O. : 
Alice  R.  Cohn.  Cleveland.  O.:  S.  Meyer 
Estate,  New  York  City;  Antoinette  Ger- 
ber.  Omaha.  Neb.;  Alice  Meyer.  Omaha. 
Neb.;  A.  L.  Meyer,  trustee.  Omaha. 
Neb.;  Eugene  L.  Geismer.  Cleveland.  O 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and 
other  security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages or  other  securities: 

None. 

N.  P.  FEIL, 
Business  ^lanaser. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
1st  dav  of  April,  19H. 
(Seal)  ROBERT  HUNTER 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires    December  14, 
1916.) 


gSSI&fe   The  Secret  Strength  !n 

Iowa  Gates 

is  the  thick  wall  of  the  tubing  made  of 
high  carbon  spring  steel.  When  a  bull 
hits  your  gate,  it  can't  be  too  strong.  A 
weaker  gate  tbw  the  Iowa  will  not  turn 
your  stock. 

^Measure  the  Wall  of  the  Tubing 

{    Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  outside 
[diameter;  it  may  be  the  same. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Iowa  Gates. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,    21st  St,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
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THE  ONLY  REAL  ONE-MAN  TRACTOR 


Hoke  Tractors  tnra 
square  corners  with 
plows,  mowers, 
binders,  etc. 
Durable,  Flexible. 
Simple 

Draw  all  y  o  u  i 
machinery  with  a 
Hoke  Tractor.  No 

special  a  t  t  a.  Ci  li- 
me rvts  required. 
Operator  rides  on 
machines  drawn. 

Send  today  for 
catalog* 
in  a'  this 
ful  tractor, 


u  a  J  iul 

~  HOKE  TRACTOR  CO.,  a***.**- 


COMBINATION  SALE  OF 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

TO  BE  HELD  AT  SALE  PAVILION 

South  Omaha,  Neb.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
April  14  and  15,  1914 

In  this  combination  sale  there  will  be  ten  head  from 
the  noted  Shadelarid  Park  head,  which  completes  the  en- 
tire dispersion  of  this  great  herd  of  cattle.  A  choice  string 

of  good,  big,  rugged  bulls  of 
100     serviceable  ages.  Klaus  Bros  ()0  Bulls 

of  Bendena,  Kan.  are  con- 
0<P2ifl  signing  a  choice  bunch;  Jesse  Ayk  pp-mo  jpq 

Engle  &  Son,  ot  Sheridan, 
Mo.,  are  putting  in  some  of  their  best  cattle,  and  twenty- 
eight  head  come  from  the  herd  of  A.  W.  Elliot,  of  Rey- 
nolds, 111.  Other  consigners  are  Binger  &  Son,  Callaway; 
W.  E.  Stryker,  of  Rising  City;  Fooke,  of  Ludell,  Kan.; 
R.  P.  Clark,  Brayton,  la.;  Tim  Neuhoffel,  Central  City; 
E.  Winder,  Tilden,  Neb.;  Guy  Schwab,  of  Murray,  Iowa, 
and  others.   For  catalogue  address 

W.  N.  ROGERS,  Sales  Manager, 

Col.  Kraschel;  Col.  Zaum,  Aucts.  McCOOK,  NEB. 


Jf 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


'50  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets 

A  lifetime  experience  in  breed- 
ing   the    large,    thick,  big- 

I  oned,  good  head  and  eared 
kind  that  produce  the  good  MU- 
-ouri  mule.     Two  extra  good 

II  tack  Percheron  4-year-old 
Stallions. 

M.  SCOTT,  Bea,  Mo. 


BED  I'OiXRn  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
TOT  all  Sat  I  faction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Wnte  your  wants*  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


DUROC-JERSEY  H()(.s 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts,  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  AIbo  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Uert  l  olled  bulls  for  wale  also. 
Kvcrvthlng  gufir.-uitii  d. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,   Clay   Center,  Neb. 


MIMMOOT  HOGS 


America*!  Blue  Ribbon  HVrd  Mule  Foot  Hog< 
Champion  Show  aod  Breeding  Herd  ol  Umlcd  :  I  . •  ■  I. 

200  Hoad  ,t  Big  Typo  Ron  of  mm  for  ial.e. 
Also  Import/Ml  .Shetland  Poalel  ami  Milk  OnuU. 
JOHN  DUNI.AP.  Box  406.  Willinmiport,  Ohio. 


Read  the  in. ill  poultry  untl  em; 
•uls  on  page  20  if  you  want  to  buy 

fjius  for  hatching.    Every  advertise* 

is  a  reliable  luceder. 


How  to  Buiid  Fence  Corners 


Thousands  of  Dollars  Wasted  in  Poor  Fences 


Kodak  picture  of  my  jet-black  coining 
3-year-old  Percheron  stud,  from  2200-lb. 
Imported  sire  and  1900-11).  imported  dam. 
I  1 1  :i  \  ■  '<  inminK  year-old  studs,  II  com- 
in«  2-yea r-uld  sliuls  and  (i  cominu  4-ycar- 
<ilil  studs.  .Jet  lihn  ks  and  rich  dark  Krays. 
Big  for  their  age,  one  wi^lis  L'110  lbs.,  one 
21£01bs,  and  B  yearling  1710  lbs.  Registered 
Ten  herons  and  .straight  sound.  You  can- 
not Kot  better  money-makers.  Foaled 
and  grown  on  the  farm  and  offered  at 
farmer's  prices.  IntelliKent  headed  colts 
that  have  had  kind  attention,  a  boy  can 
handle  them.   Just  cast  of  Omaha. 

FRED  (TTTAVDLER, 

Route  7.  Charlton,  Iowa. 


I  w-v  lURING  the  coming  spring  and 
L  MJ  J  siummer  undoubtedly  a 
large  number  of  our  read- 
ers will  be  doing  more  or 
less  fence  buildir-  ome  repairing 
the  old  fences  that  have  gotten  out 
of  repair,  and  some  building  entirely 
new  ones.  Each  year  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  wasted  by  our 
farmers  in  poor  fences.  One  cause 
of  this  waste  is  that  when  the  wire 
becomes  slack  it  is  easily  bent  and 
broken  down  by  stock  and  the  fence 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  destroyed. 
Another  source  of  loss  is  the  injury 


by  the  different  kinds  of  live  stock 
on  the  farm  because  of  their  trying 
to  get  through  these  fences. 

The  principal  reason  for  these 
slack  wires  in  the  fence  is  a  poor 
corner.  There  are  three  chief  rea- 
sons for  this  poor  corner.  FiTst,  we 
too  often  do  not  have  a  post  of  suf- 
ficient size;  second,  in  setting  this 
post  we  do  not  take  the  time  we 
shoiuld;  third,  the  post  is  not  suf- 
ficiently braced. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  a 
suggestion  we  have  for  making  a 
good  corner.  The  post  (a)  is  the 
main  or  corner  post.  This  post 
should  be  of  red  cedar  not  less  than 
eight  feet  long  and  as  large  arounl 
as  a  man's  body.  It  should  be  set  in 
the  ground  not  less  than  three  and 
one-half  feet.    In  the  operation  of 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


To  promote  general  prosperity  and  their  own 
business,  bankers  in  many  parts  of  the  country- 
are  buying  pure-bred  Holsteins  by  the  carload 
and  selling  them  on  time  to  the  farmers  of 
the  community. 

Every  year  it  becomes  clearer  that  with 
large-yield  cows  the  cost  of  milk  and  butter 
production  can  be  brought  down  to  a  point 
that  makes  dairying  profitable. 

A  herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  is  an  invest- 
ment that  combines  safety  with  large  dividends. 

Send  for  FTtEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box   179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


setting  this  post  let  us  say  that  a 
good  fence  builder  will  take  as  much 
time  in  filling  up  the  hole  in  which 
the  post  is  placed  as  he  will  in  dig- 
ging it.  In  filling  the  hole  but  little 
dirt  should  be  put  in  at  one  time, 
and  it  must  be  thoroughly  tamped. 
Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
thorough  tamping  of  the  dirt  around 
this  post  is  one  of  the  essential 
things  in  getting  it  well  set.  The 
post  (b)  should  be  set  directly  on 
the  fence  line  about  seven  feet  from 
the  post  (a).  This  post  need  not  be 
quite  so  large  as  the  corner  post, 
but  should  be  set  not  less  than  three 
feet  in  the  ground  and  as  thoroughly 
tamped  as  the  other.  We  would  also 
have  red  cedar  for  this  post.  The 
brace  (c)  should  be  a  good,  sound 
post  not  less  than  four  inches  at  the 
small  end.  The  posts  (a)  and  (b) 
should  be  notched  near  the  top  andl 
the  b'-ace  (c)  firmly  fastened  in 
these  notches.  The  brace  wire  (d) 
should  be  an  iron  wire,  No.  8  or  9, 
running  from  the  top  of  the  post  (b) 
to  the  anchor  (e).  Securely  fasten 
this  wire  at  the  top  of  the  post  (b), 
running  a  couple  of  strands  on  either 
side  of  the  post  (a)  and  securely 
fasten  it  to  the  anchor.  The  anchor 
fe)  should  be  of  red  cedar  or  black 
locust,  the  post  being  about  four  feet 
long  and  about  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Place  this  anchor  in  the  ground 
about  four  feet  back  of  the  post  (a) 
and  of  sufficient  depth  that  the  wire 
(d)  running  from  this  anchor  to  the 
top  of  post  (b)  will  strike  the  post 
(a)  at  about  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Use  plenty  of  time  and  care  in  tamp- 
ing the  dirt  around  this  anchor. 
Take  an  old  bolt  or  hammer  handle 
and  put  it  between  the  twb  wires  (d) 
about  half  way  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  post  (b)  and  twist 
these  two  wires  as  tightly  as  you  can 
without  breaking  them. 

This  corner  will  take  quite  a  lit- 
tle time  in  making,  but  we  can  as- 
sure you  that  if  the  work  is  properly 
done  you  will  have  a  corner  on  which 
you  can  stretch  forty  or  more  rods 
of  any  woven-wire  fence  and  scarcely 
move  the  corner  at  all.  We  have 
used  this  method  of  making  corners 
for  a  great  many  years,  and  have 
never  used  or  seen  one  that  we  con- 
sider its  equal.  We  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  on 
this  subject,  as  we  consider  it  one 
of  great  economic  importance. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  AT  AUCTION 

At  Farm  Near  Elkhorn,  Neto.,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  21.  1914. 

20  head  of  registered  cows  and  .heifers  from  best,  milking  strains.  Also 
several  choice  bulls,  Including  herd  bull,  EXPANSION,  a  splendid  breeding 
son  of  Good  Choice.  He  is  a  bull  of  show-yard  character.  Will  also  sell  20 
head  of  high  graJde  milking  Shorthorns.     J.  P.  McARDiE,  Washington,  Neb. 


liriEOC-IEKSEY  HOGS 


[ Duroc  -  Jersey 


BREB    GILTS    EOR   SALE — With  length, 

bono  and  quality. 
W.        UN1TT;  Seward,  Nob.,  Route  No;  2. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


us 


|0T  one  single  ray  of  sunshine 
has  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
thick  gloom  surrounding  the 
cattle  trade.  For  the  last  three 
weeks  the  market  has  been 
traveling  the  down-hill  path,  with  no  ob- 
stacle strong  enough  to  stop  its  progress. 
The  buying  demand  at  all  the  big  market 
centers  has  been  more  or  less  demoral- 
ized and  the  market  has  simply  dropped 
down  for  the  lack  of  support. 

Pweceipts  have  not  been  large  on  an 
average  at  any  point,  the  figures  for  the 
six  big  markets  continuing  to  run  be: 
hind  the  record  of  a  year  ago  by  160,000 
head  or  more.  There  has  certainly  been 
nothing  bearish  in  the  supply,  and  the 
only  cause  for  the  trade  being  in  such  a 
dull  and  unsatisfactory  condition  is  that 
noted  above,  namely,  the  absence  of  a 
good  buying  support.  Day  after  day  for 
the  last  three  weeks  the  big  packers,  as 
well  as  shippers,  have  failed  to  buy  with 
customary  freedom,  their  explanation 
being  that  the  eastern  demand  for  the 
product  was  very  much  below  the  re- 
quirements of  former  years.  Thus  stead- 
ily the  market  has  sagged,  and,  so  far 
as  present  indications  go,  the  bottom 
has  not  yet  been  reached. 

There  has  been  no  time  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  when  the  situation 
was  so  unpromising  and  when  cattlemen 
themselves  were  in  such  a  pessimistic 
mood.  The  bulls  have  certainly  been 
routed,  and  if  there  are  any  left  in  the 
trade  they  must  be  in  hiding. 

There  is  an  old  saying  among  market 
men  that  one  man's  guess  is  as  good  as 
anothers,  and  when  it  comes  to  pointing 
out  the  cause  for  the  demoralized  con- 
dition of  the  cattle  trade,  it  is  pretty 
much  a  matter  of  guesswork,  as  no  one 
pretends  to  know.  The  various  causes 
assigned,  such  as  unfavorable  business 
conditions  at  the  large  consuming  cen- 
ters, reduced  consumption  on  account  of 
high  prices,  and  foreign  importations  of 
beef  are  all  being  discussed  by  the  trade 
but  they  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
these  columns  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  go  over  the  ground  again. 

There  is  another  old  saying  frequently 
heard  in  market  circles,  and  that  is 
"cover  the  crowd  and  you  win,"  which 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
majority  is  very  apt  to  be  wrong.  If 
that  were  absolutely  true,  one  might  look 
for  a  speedy  advance  in  the  market,  as 
the  crowd  in  the  cattle  trade  is  certain- 
ly all  on  the  bear  side,  with  everyone 
looking  for  still  lower  prices  to  come. 

Advices  indicate  that  the  imports  of 
Argentine  beef  for  the  second  week  of 
April  will  be  the  largest  of  any  time 
since  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  5S.00O  quar- 
ters, or  an  equivalent  of  14,500  head  of 
cattle,  being  due  to  arrive  in  New  York. 
The  anticipated  arrival  of  such  a  large 
amount  of  beef  undoubtedly  helped  to 
bear  the  market  on  cattle  during  the 
week  just  closed,  and  if  the  shipments 
arrive  in  good  condition  cattlemen  are 
looking  for  the  market  on  live  stock  to 
suffer  a  still  further  decline  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  this  month 
when  the  imported  beef  will  be  going 
into  the  hands  of  retailers. 

Receipts  of  live  cattle  during  the  last 
few  days  at  all  the  big  market  centers 
have  been  extremely  light,  and  there  is 
a  general  feeling  that  if  the  "receipts 
could  be  kept  down  to  the  starvation 
basis  long  enough  the  market  might  re- 
cover some  of  the  lost  ground,  but  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  as  the  smaller  holders  seem  de- 
termined to  unload  their  cattle.  Many  of 
the  big  feeders  are  acting  on  the  theory 
that  to  sell  now  would  mean  a  loss,  and 
as  a  loss  can  be  taken  any  time,  are 
figuring  on  holding  until  later  in  the  sea- 
son in  hope  that  something  may  occur 
in  the  meantime  to  give  them  a  better 
market.  Whether  their  hopes  will  be 
realized  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  as 
previous  calculations  regarding  the  future 
of  the  market  have  all  been  upset,  and  no 
one  is  able  to  do  more  than  venture  a 
guess  as  to  the  final  outcome. 

No  material  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  hog  situation  since  a  week  ago.  The 
fact  is  the  hog  trade  tias  been  almost 


bare  of  new  or  especially  interesting  fea- 
tures. Prices  are  high  for  this  season  of 
the  year,  never  having  been  surpassed,  in 
fact,  except  during  the  year  1913,  when 
values  were  at  this  season  very  little 
higher  than  they  are  this  year,  and  again 
in  1910,  which  was  the  highest  year  on 
record.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
from  this  that  the  hog  trade  has  been 
very  satisfactory  to  the  selling  interests. 
The  demand,  both  packing  and  shipping, 
has  been  liberal  at  all  market  points  and 
the  movement  reasonably  good.  At  the 
same  time  receipts  have  been  consider- 
ably larger  than  anticipated,  although  for 
the  year  to  date  six  markets  show  a  de- 
crease of  290,000  head,  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year.  Eleven  mar- 
kets show  a  falling  off  of  only  140,000 
head,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  but  a 
decrease  of  1.250,000  head,  as  compared 
with  the  same  time  in  1912.  when  the 
market  at  the  beginning  of  April  was  al- 
most a  dollar  per  hundred  lower  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 

The  bulls  in  the  hog  trade  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  receipts  will 
begin  to  fall  off  and  are  fig.uring  that 
that  time  cannot  be  long  deferred  .  The 
big  packers  are  evidently  bearish  in  then- 
views  and  may  be  expected  to  fight 
every  attempt  to  advance  prices.  Whether 
they  will  be  able  to  hold  the  market  down 
in  the  event  of  a  further  shrinkage  in  re- 
ceipts remains  to  be  seen,  with  the  bulls 
confident  of  higher  prices  regardless  of 
how  packers  may  feel  in  the  matter 
One  thing,  however,  is  very  true  of  the 
hog  trade,  and  that  is  that  it  is  now  and 
has  been  for  some  time  back  in  a  very 
healthy  and  satisfactory  condition,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  live  stock  trade. 

Improvement  in  Sheep 
Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  looking  up 
of  late  The  season  for  fat  stock  is  so 
far  advanced  that  the  reduction  in  sup- 
plies held  in  feed  lots  is  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  and  needs  to  be  fortified  by 
no  argument.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
suming demand  for  mutton  has  been  good 
and  even  in  the  face  of  liberal  receipts 
prices  have  been  steadily  advancing  over 
what  they  were  a  month  ago.  Consider- 
ing that  receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at 
the  six  market  points  show  an  increase 
for  the  last  three  months  of  400,000  head 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  it  is  quite 
remarkable  that  the  market  should  con- 
tinue in  as  good  condition  as  it  has,  when 
with  cattle  decreasing  receipts  are  more 
or  less  demoralized. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events  one 
might  confidently  expect  that  the  sheep 
market  would  continue  to  advance  as  the 
season  grows  cider,  and  country  -supplies 
grow  smaller.  Sheep  men,  while  hoping 
that  no  outside  influences  may  intervene 
to  the  detriment  of  the  sheep  trade,  are 
nevertheless  none  too  confident  of  the 
future,  knowing  full  well  the  blight  that 
has  come  upon  the  cattle  market  when 
conditions,  so  far  as  supply  was  con- 
cerned, all  seemed  most  favorable  to  the 
selling  interests  . 

■  The  higher  prices  prevailing  in  the 
sheep  markets  of  the  country  have  been 
very  welcome  to  the  selling  interests  as 
preyailing  prices  taking  the  season  as 
a  whole  have  not  been  high  enough  to 
make  the  feeders  any  money. 

Any  Colts  in  the  Ditch?; 

One  morning  lately  when  I  went  out 
to  do  the  chores  I  found  that  one  of  the 
colts  was  missing.  Their  pasture  was 
small  and  there  seemed  little  chance  for 
him  to  have  gotten  out,  so  the  search 
was  a  simple  matter.  I  knew  at  once 
where  to  go  to  look  for  h:m— in  a  short 
stretch  of  open  ditch  I  had  been  planning 
to  fill  with  brush.  I  had  a  sort  of  guilty 
feeling  when  I  went  to  look  there.  The 
very  fact  that  I  knew  so  well  where  to 
look  for  the  missing  colt  convinced  me 
that  I  had  known  all  along  that  it  Was 
dangerous  to  leave  the  ditch  in  that  con- 
dition. I  found  the  colt  wedged  into  a 
sort  of  side  pocket  washed  out  by  a  sma'l 
tributary  of  the  larger  ditch.  He  was 
still  alive,  and  although  it  took  an  hour's 
hard  work,  with  an  ax  in  the  frozen 
dirt,  to  get  him  out,  it  was  as  enjoyable 
work  as  I  ever  did.    It  was  a  sort  of  re- 


lief to  my  conscience.  The  experience  is 
not  an  uncommon  one.  Not  long  after 
that  I  heard  of  a  neighbor  losing  a  colt 
in  the  same  way,  but  with  not  so  lucky  an 
outcome.  Possibly  some  reader  of  this 
paper  is  about  to  have  a  like  experience 
that  could  be  prevented  by  filling  in  such 
places  with  brush  or  old  straw. 

The  occurrence  reminded  me  of  a  thing 
that  came  to  my  notice  several  years  ago. 
It  was  in  the  interim  between  my  "leav- 
ing the  farm"  and  "getting  back  to  th» 
soil."  I  was  employed  on  a  newspaper 
and  one  day  a  man  came  into  the  office 
and  ordered  in  a  "Lost,  Strayed  or 
Stolen"  notice  for  one  of  his  colts  that 
had  turned  up  missing.  He  laid  special 
stress  on  the  "stolen."  and  one  could  see 
that  he  believed  he  could  make  more 
startling  disclosures  if  he  chose.  The 
following  week  he  returned  and  paid  for 
a  second  insertion  of  the  notice,  and 
with  the  air  of  a  dangerous  man  re- 
marked, "Let  it  run  once  more,  and  then 
if  she  doesn't  show  up  I'll  try  another 
way.  I  have  believed  all  along  that  I 
could  name  the  parties  that  took  the  colt, 
but  I  thought  I  would  give  them  a  change 
to  bring  her  back  or  turn  her  loose." 

If  I  had  been  as  familiar  then  with  his 
neighborhood  as  I  became  later  I  would 
have  had  no  trouble  in  guessing  who  it 
was  that  he  suspected:  for  it  chanced 
that  he  had  an  enemy  at  whose  door  he 
invariably  laid  every  ill  that  befell  him. 
T  Was  ignorant  of  this,  however,  at  that 
time,  and,  naturally  enough,  the  next 
time  I  saw  him  I  asked  if  he  had  located 
the  colt.  "Found  her  in  a  ditch,"  was  his 
reply,  which,  like  his  manner,  did  not  in- 
vite further  inquirv:  and.  green  as  I  was, 
I  had  sense  enough  not  to  ask  if  she  was 
dead.  It  was  a  subject  he  might  well  be 
glad  to  drop,  too,  for  even  a  newspaper 
man  will  admit  that  it  would  have  served 
his  purpose  much  better  to  hunt  for  the 
colt  on  his  own  premises  while  there  was 
still  a  possibility  of  saving  it,  than  to 
suspect  his  neighbor  and  rush  off  to  town 
and  spend  money  heralding  his  troubles. 

C.  R.  ESTHAVEN. 


of  McCook,  Neb.  This  sale  will  contain 
about  forty  head  of  females  and  Sixty 
bulls.  There  will  be  bulls  in  this  sale 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  almost  any 
class  of  buyers.  There  are  a  number  of 
show-yard  character  and  good  enough 
to  go  to  the  head  of  any  pure-bied  herd, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  big,  rugged  fel- 
lows, just  the  kind  for  range  service. 
Among  the  consignors  to  this  sale  are 
sume  of  the  best  known  breeders  of 
Hereford  cattle  in  the  countrv.  Pmne  of 
these  are  A.  W.  Elliott  of  Reynolds.  111., 
who  consigns  twenty-six  head,  eighteen 
females  and  eight  bulls.  These  cattle 
are  a  splendid,  useful  lot,  and  some  of 
them  are  of  excellent  show  character 
Jesse  Engle  &  Son  of  Sheridan,  Mo.,  will 
also  consign  nine  females  and  one  bull. 
John  Fock  of  Ludell,  Kan.,  consigns 
four  bulls.  G.  E.  Stryker  of  David  City. 
Neb.,  one  cow  and  one  bull.  Dave  Ben- 
ger  of  Mynard,  Neb.,  consigns:  six  bulls, 
and  they  are  good  ones.  Tim  Neuhoffel 
of  Central  City,  Neb.,  consigns  on<-  bull, 
and  George  Kaffenberger  of  Plattsmo  ith, 
Neb.,  seven  bulls.    Guy  Schwab  of  Mur- 
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HOG  OILER 


Uses  crude  oil  with 
no  waste.     The  only 
machine  that  measures 
out  the  oil  to  the  hog. 
Best  made. 

A  GUARANTEED 

Hog  Oiler 

ICan't  clog.  Kills  lice, 
cures  mange  and  scurvy. 
Works    in    any  climate. 

Complete  $10.00 

'  TARRUCK  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  75,  Peoria,  111. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Herefords  at  South  Omaha 

A  sale  of  Hereford  cattle  that  should 
attract  the  attention  of  breeders  and 
farmers  in  general,  as  well  as  ranchmen, 
will  be  ,  held  at  South  Omaha  April  14 
and  15,  under  the  management  of  that 
veteran  Hereford  breeder  W.  N.  Rogers 


Chief  Cupola's 


Insure  Healthier  Stjck,  larger  Profits 

Equip  vour  barns  with  the 
CHIEF  CUPOLA,  conceded  the 
best  made  and  strongest  on  the 
market.  Bird,  rain,  snow  and 
wind  proof.  Easy  to  put  up. 
WORKMANSHIP  AND  EFFI- 
CIENCY GUARANTEED.  Solid, 
durable  and  ornamental.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Made  of  galvanized 
steel,  well  braced;  reinforced 
edges.  Large  ventilation  capacity. 
Turn  your  losses  into  profits. 

Write   for   full  information. 
Shrauger  &  Joluison, 
602  Walnut  Street, 
Atlantic,    -    -  Iowa 


FREE 

10-OAV 
TRY-ON 


Steel  Shoe  Book  ^  $20! 


1  Pair  Outlasts  3  to  6  Pairs  All-Leathers 

The  comfort,  economy  and  durability 
of  Steel  Shoes  is  amazing.  Thous- 
ands throwing  away  leather- 
soled  shoea,  boots,  rubbers,  etc 
Steel  Shoes  keep  feet  dry.  No 
colds,  sore  throat, 
rheum  a - 
tism.  Sav- 
ing  in  doc-1 

V  **<E1  t0r9'  bills^ 

■.     **JSap  more  than 

pays  for  them.    They  fit  fin© and  feel  < 
corns,  bunionsorsoreness.  Write  postal  for  book, 
TbeSolSOf  Steel,  learn  how  to  save  820  shoe  money. 


N.  H.  RUTHSTEIN,  The  Steel  Shoe  Mao.  DegtlssBacioe,  Wis 


AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWNSHIP 


Write  Today  for  Particuars 


Our  machine  and  method  is  undoubtedly  the 
safest,  surest,  cheapest  and  best  on  the  mar- 
ket for  ridding  hogs  of  lice,  fleas,  gnats,  etc. 
It  positively  exterminates  them,  and  also 
cures  scurvy  and  skin  diseases  generally.  It 
keeps  hogs  healthy  and  enables  them  to  ma- 
ture much  more  rapidiy  and  at  much  less  ex- 
pense for  feed.  It  wards  off  contagious  dis- 
eases and'  possesses  a  dozen  other  equally 
good  features.    It  saves  feed. 

This  is  the  machine  which  has  aroused  such 
widespread  interest  and  produced,  such  won- 
derful results  all  over  the  United  States. 

Beware  of  imitations.  Since  we  have  made 
Peoria  the  headquarters  for  Hog  Greasers, 
competitors  have  sprung  up  and  are  working 
on  our  reputation  and  advertising,  so  be  sure 
to  specify. 

THE    SHERMAN   HOG   GREASER  CO., 
Dept.  O,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Write  for  our  free  copyrighted   16-page  booklet  on  "How 
to  Keep  Hogs  Healthy  aud  Raise  Them  Profitably." 


The  Cedar  Rapids  Jack  Farm 

Is  the  jack  metropolis  of  the  world.  All  nations  buy 
iacks  here.  The  majority  of  the  best  mules  in  the 
United  States  are  the  result  of  the  past  twenty  years' 
improvement,  inaugurated  and  carried  on  here.  Writ  a 
for  catalogue.  Come  to  me  when  you  need  stock.  I 
will  make  it  wortli  your  while. 

W.  L.  DE  CLOW, 

Stallion  and  Jack  Importing  Farm,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


98  cents 


Railroad  Watch 


6  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


 M,  ml**  DC*  fr»«OJ»  uj   ioiroJuc«  nr  < 

:b  tu^jDi       will  tcud  tbu«*Oo<  EUUroftJ  wweb  br  BliiMiM 

ONLY  9B  CENTS.  0,;^fJ^ V'Jj'uj  I'm  m  ™*5uZ 
•tit  OA  CENTS       WKC*        *•  " _J*"""         F  ! 

B.  £.  CHALMIRS  £  CO..  538  So.  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO. 
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POUT.  TRY — Anconas 

ANGONA  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— $2 
for  15.    A.  W.  Bickel,  Correctionville.  Ia. 


A  N  C  O  N  A  S— E  G  G  S  AND  BABY 
chicks.  Circular  free.  E.  A.  Doty,  Ris- 
ing City,  Neb.    Box  A. 


Cornish 

DARK  CORNISH  EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners.    Faith  Olmsted,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Route  1. 


Ducks 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  —  WHITE  EGG 
strain— fawn  and  white  and  white  Runner 
eggs,  $1.50  per  13.  $3.50  per  50,  $6.50  per  100. 
A.  P.  Vannimwegen.  Pella,  Ia. 


IXDTAN  RUNNER  AND  BUFF  OR- 
pington  duck  eegs;  also  Eight  Brahmas. 
Circuleu  free.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford,  la. 

THOROUGHBRED  FAWN,  WHITE 
Indian  Runner  ducks;  standard  egg 
strain:  eggs,  $1.25,  15.  Thoroughbred' 
Buff  Orpingtons,  large,  true  color,  lay- 
ing strain,  winter  eggs;  $1.25  per  15  eggs. 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs.  $1.  15.  G.  Stew- 
art, Henderson,  Ia.    Box  52. 


SIX  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES 
and  Mammoth,  Pekin  and  Indian  Run- 
ner duck  eggs.  $1  per  setting.  Amelia 
Williams,   Benson,  Neb. 


Hamburg's 

SILVER  -  SPAXGLED  HAMBURGS  -> 
Eggs.  $1.25  per  15,  postpaid;  S4  per  100. 
("has.  Yoss  &  Son,  Hubbard.  Xeb. 


Houdans 

HOUDAN  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS, 
$1  and  $2  per  setting.  $5  per  hundred. 
Geo.  J.  Wolcott,  Box  773,  Central  City, 
Neb. 


Leghorns 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
h<  ns,  2  years  in  flock,  blue  ribbon  win- 
ners, $1.50.  Eggs  for  setting,  $1.25  per  15, 
$7  per  100.    Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb, 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE  - 
tomb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Holland  turkeys  and  In- 
dian Runner  ducks.  Chas.  Cross,  Sex- 
tonville.  Wis. 


ROSE  -  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
and  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs.  Otto 
Frahm,  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN  LEGHORN' 
.ggs;  none  better— $1.  15;  $4.  100;  chicks. 
10c.    Olga  Hayek.  Linwood,  Neb. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  $4  per  100;  Barred  Rock  eggs,  $3.50 
per  100.    J.  W.  Seng,  Normal,  Neb. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  trap-nested,  high-record  layers, 
$1.50  per  15.    F.  Strahan,  Linwood,  Neb. 


EGGS  FROM  PURE  SINGLE-COMB. 
White  Leghorns,  exclusively,  $5  per  100. 
Len  Fieohter,  Lebanon.  Xeb. 

ROSE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS — 
Won  65  ribbons.  Eggs,  $1,  15;  $4.50  per 
100.    Amiel  Dorr,  Osage  City,  Kan. 


BATE — Five  cents  per  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word.  initial  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  In  which  it  Ik  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
snnd  farmers  are  regular  pald-ln-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 
If  ynu  have  any  wants,,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,   Insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


FOTJIiTRY — Leghorns 

ROSE-COMB    BROWN     LE< '.  1 IORNS— 
15    eggs,    $1;    100,    $4.     Mrs.    E.  Fauquet. 
Wahoo.  Neb. 

POULTRY — Orpingtons 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  ORPINGTONS 
-Eggs,  $1.50.  15;  $1.  15:  $4.50,  100.  Mam- 
moth Pekin  duck  eggs,  $1,  11.  H.  A.  Ham- 
ilton. Yutan.  Neb. 

EGGS— SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.  prize  winners,  great  winter  lay- 
ing strain;  $4,  100.  Maude  Farrell,  Glen- 
ville,  Neb. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  -  STNGLE- 
comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese, 
Tndian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehvn.  Harvard.  Xeb. 

STNGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
—Eggs.  $2  per  fiftv,  $3.50  per  hundred, 
from  matured  pullets,  farm  range.  Mrs. 
TJfe  Edzards,  Bruning,  Neb. 

STNOLE-COM'B  BUFF  ORPTNGTON9 
—Imported  stock.  Send  for  mating  list. 
L.  B.  Crew,  Creighton.  Neb. 

ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS- 
TCs.S's  from  hiprri-scorinij  strain  lor  $1.  50( 
*2*5<>|  100,  $4.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Titman,  Aurora, 
Neb. 

RUFF  ORPINGTON  EGGS  FROCVT 
prize  winners,  $1.25  for  15.  Mrs.  Schal- 
decker,  Grafton,  Neb. 

PRIZE- WINNING  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
eggs.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 

SNGLE-COMB  W  H  I  T  El'™3"0"? 
eggs,  15.  75c:  100.  $3.50.  Will  Rockwell, 
Hubbard.  Neb. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS-ENGLISH  VARI- 
.  ty  larger  than  white  or  brown  variety. 
lav  a  larger,  white  egg.  Eggs .  $1.50  per 
15.  Particulars.  E.  B.  Mehl,  North  Ir- 
ving St..  Fremont.  Neb. 

ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE  —  BUFF  ORPTNGTON 
eggs,  $1.50  per  15.  Geo.  E.  Cheney,  Fre- 
mont. Neb. 

EOGS— STNGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.  $1.  15;  $5,  100.  White  Egg  Poul- 
try Farm,  Loomis,  Neb. 

Bur  1'  ORPINGTONS,  TNDIAN  RUN- 
ner  ducks.  Catalogue  free.  Gene  H. 
Huse.  Norfolk.  Neb. 

ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS- 
Pure-bred,  farm  range,  excellent  lavers. 
Fggs  shipped  in  useful,  handy  baskets, 
■infe  arrival  guaranteed.    Fifteen.  $1:  100, 

.   <il  "     ill  •  "  (l1     r-»v,v*****                                                       _  ,      .  . 

$5.  G.  C.  Randall,  Village  View,  Stella. 
Neb. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS,  KELLER- 
straps  and  Cook  strains;  eggs,  $1.50  per 
15.  Write  your  wants.  Mrs.  Walter  Row- 
lett.  Norfolk,  Neb.    Route  4. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  White  Orpingtons,  $1.50  per  15. 
Wm.  Langbehn,  Avoea.  Ia. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS- 
Splendid  layers.  Stock  from  best  east- 
ern breeders.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hun- 
dred.   Marshall  Ledlie.  Holdrege.  Neb. 

STNGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 
Cook  strain.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  George  A. 
Agnew.  Central  City,  Neb. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS! 
-Young  strain.  Eggs.  $1  setting.  $6  hun- 
dred.   Will  Henderson,  Central  City,  Neb. 

KELLER'S  CRYSTAL  WHITE  OR- 
pingtons,  Kellerstrass  strain,  direct  from 
his  $30  matings.  Heavv  winter  layers. 
Free  range,  farm-raised!  $7  per  hundred. 
T.  W.  Keller,  Fullerton,  Neb. 

Langshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS-CIRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick.  Wahoo,  Net). 

FULL-BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
eggs  for  hatching.  C.  C.  Cunningham. 
Kennard,  Neb. 

Plymouth  Bocks 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
both  matings.  Pens  1,  5,  $5  per  15;  pens 
2,  3,  4,  $2.50,  15-  $4.50,  30;  farm  range,  $1. 
15;  $5,  100.  Circular  free.  G.  W.  Feuer- 
stein,  Fremont,  Neb. 

WHITE  LANGSHAN  EGGS— $5  FOR 
100,   $1  for  15.     Henry   Neidig,  Madison, 

Neb, 

PARTRTDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
Norf  strain;  eggs,  $1  setting;  all  high- 
scoring  birds.  R.  P.  Van  Der  Ploeg,  S. 
Auburn,  Neb.    Route  3. 

EXTRA  BIG -BON  ED,  SCORED 
Black  Langshans  and  eggs.  H.  Oster- 
foss  Farm,  Hedrick,  Ia. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing.  $5  per  100.  $2.75  per  50,  $1.50  per  15. 
Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Fred  Kroeger,  Carroll,  la. 

Light  Brahmas 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS  FROM  PRIZE 
winners  at  $1  per  15,  $2.50  per  50.  Wilhelm 
Andreas,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS-SI,  15;  $5,  100; 
specially  mated  pen,  $2.15.  F.  G.  Selden, 
Rising  City,  Neb. 

Minorcas 

HIGH-CLASS  BLACK  MINORCA  AND 
Buff  Orpington  eggs.     Frank  A.  Agnew, 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 

SINGLE.-COMB  REDS— AFTER  APRIL 
first  eggs  from  prize-winning  pens,  $3, 
15;  $5,  30.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 

POULTRY — Plymouth  Bocks 

RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 
from  fine  pen  and  range  flock.  Jos.  V. 
I:,  ran,  Verdigre,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  STATE 
Fair  and  Lincoln  winners,  $5.50  per  W0. 
R    E.  Thompson,  Normal,  Neb. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS— 
$1  per  setting.  $5  per  100.  G.  W.  Hollen- 
beck,  Craig,  Neb. 


SNOW  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  FISH  EL 
strain,  blue  ribbon  winners,  $1  per  15, 
$2.50  per  50,  $4  per  100;  good  packing; 
fresh  eggs.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Lampert,  Wa- 
hoo, Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
from  greatest  prize  winners  of  Nebraska. 
J.  W.  DeVore,  Valley,  Neb. 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs  for  sale— $3  for  15  eggs.  A.  G,  Bur- 
hank.  Cordova,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCKS— 20  PRIZES  1913.  EGGS, 
$2.50.  30.  R.  Olmsted,  R.  1,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 


HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS  AND 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Stock  and  eggs 
for  sale.    D.   T.   Gantt,  Crete,  Neb. 


EGGS-BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK — 
Grand  champion  sweepstake  Iowa  State 
show.  Free  catalogue,  showing  real 
photos,  champion  winners,  price  of  eggs. 
A.  D.  Murphy  &  Son,  Essex,  Iowa. 


RARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ex- 
clusively; choice,  pure-brd  stock;  selected 
eggs,  100,  $5;  50,  $3.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Adam  A.  Weir,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN  BUFF  ROCK 
eggs  for  sale.  Carefully  selected  from 
farm-raised  stock;  15  for  $1.50  or  100  or  $0. 
Address  Mrs.  J.  E.  Harding,  O'Ne  U, 
Neb.    R.  E, 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs;  cockerel  matings,  $2,  15;  farm 
range,  $1,  15;  $2,  30;  $3,  50;  $5,  100.  Mrs. 
Geo.  W.  Scnulz,  Yutan,  Neb. 


BIG  PRIZE  -  WINNING  WHITE 
Rock  eggs.  W  W.  Liebhart,  Nemaha, 
Neb. 


EGGS— FARM  RANGE  AND  PEN— 
Barred  Rocks.  Prices,  $1  to  $2  per  set- 
ting, $4  per  hundred.  Will  Loebe,  Stan- 
ton, Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Mating  list  free.  Arthur  Gil- 
lette, South  Omaha,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS,  $1.50  PER  15,  $5 
per  100.  Free  range.  S.  H.  McNeely, 
Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGG S — 
Best  quality  stock.  Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln, 
Neb.  

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— $1.50  PER  15,  $5 
per  1U0.  Mrs.  Harry  Butler,  Bellwood, 
Neb. 


EGGS  FROM  CHOICELY  MATED 
pens— •  Ringlet'-  Barred  Rocks,  "Golden" 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Silver  Campines.  $3  per 
15,  $5  for  30.  Archdale  Farm,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


Breeders'  Notes  Jj| 

(CONTINUED   FROM    P  AGE  T\VBNTY-,FIVE.) 

ray,  Ia.,  consigns  six  bulls,  these  being 
largely  of  Monarch  of  Shadeland  and 
Beau  Donald  breeding.  H.  Hilton  con- 
signs one  bull.  Klaus  Bros,  of  Bendena, 
Ran.,  consigns  six  cows  and  two  bulls; 
Parmalee  &  Pieison  of  V  llisea.  Ia.,  two 
bulls;  Mr.  Dowell  of  Bedford,  Ta.,  three 
bulls,  and  Mr.  Clark  of  Brayton,  Ia., 
three  bulls.  Write  Mr.  Rogers  at  Me- 
'  ..ok,  Neb.,  for  catalogue  and  further 
information  regarding  this  sale.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  made  a  strong  effort  to  set 
liist-class  cattle  for  this  offering,  and  wc 
think  you  will  find  he  has  succeeded. 
Kindly    mention    this    paper  when  writ- 


M  liking  Slwntlioiii.s  at  Auction 

On  April  21.  at  their  farm,  midway  be- 
tween Elkborn  and  Washington,  Neb., 
I  F  McArdle  &  Son  will  close  out  their 
entire  herd  of  high-class,  registered 
-  I,,,, thorn  cattle.  Tins  h<  id  is  nol  large, 
but  Messrs.  McArdle  &  Son  naive,  been 
building  it  up  for  several  years  and  have 
,  yr-ry  profitable  hunch  of  milking  cat- 
tle and  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to 
disperse  the  herd  affords  buyers  an  op- 
portunity that  could  not  otherwise  be 
had.  There  will  be  about  twenty  head 
of  puie-bred  cattle  in  this  oiler. ng.  as 
well  -is  about  twenty  head  of  oxtia  choice 
high-grade  milking  Shorthorns.  The  reg- 
I  tered  Shorthorns  will  consist  mostly  oi 

row  with  calves  ;it  fool  or  well  along 
In  <alf,  also  some  Choice  young  heifers. 
There  will  be  several  young  bulls  ror 
sale,    and    also    their    herd    bull,  hxpan- 


Sion.  This  bull  is  one  that  might  well 
attract  the  attention  of  anv  pure-bredi 
breeder.  He  is  a  son  of  Good  Choice 
and  has  proven  himself  a  very  desirable 
breeder  in  this  herd.  He  is  a  bull  of  ex- 
ceptional merit,  having  plenty  of  scale, 
well  balanced,  good  quarters,  well  cov- 
ered and  down  close  to  the  ground. 
Anyone  wanting  a  first-class  bull  will  do 
well  to  get  a  line  on  this  fellow.  All  the 
females  going  in  this  offering  that  are 
old  enough  are  broken  to  the  pail  and 
are  guaranteed  to  be  right  in  every  way. 
Write,  Messrs.  McArdle  &  Son  at  Wash- 
ington, Neb.,  and  arrange  to  attend  this 
sale.  Parties  from,  a  distance  will  be 
met  at  either  Washington,  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  railroad,  or  Elk- 
horn,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, twenty  miles  west  of  O'maha. 
Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing. 


Rogers?  Great  Sale 

One  of  the  verv  best  sales  of  Hereford 
rattle  held  at  South  Omaha  in  recent 
years  was  the  dispersion  sale  of  W.  N. 
Rogers  ,v-  Son  of  Met  Took,  Neb.,  on  March 
I  25.  This  sale  brought  out  a  large  crowd 
I  ot  the  verv  best  breeders  of  the  country, 
and  the  cattle  offered  were  certainly  of 
a  character  and  quality  that  repaid  them 
for  their  coming.  This  sale  represented 
I  bo  culmination  of  the  efforts  of  W.  N. 
|  Rogers  In  the  breeding  of  Hereford  cat- 
llr  We  keenly  regicl  that  Mr.  Rogers 
has  decided  to  discontinue  his  brooding 
business,  for  ho  has  always  been  a 
booster  and  has  probably  done  as  much 
as  anv  other  man  in  the  west,  if  not 
more,   toward     the     upbuilding    of  this 


great  breed  of  cattle.  The  cattle  he 
drove  into  the  ring  at  South  Omaha  in 
this  sale  were  the  best  tribute  to  Lis 
ability  as  a  breeder,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  taken  hold  of  by  the 
best  breeders  in  the  country  was  evi- 
dence of  how  his  efforts  were  appre- 
ciated. The  average  on  the  sale  of  fifty- 
six  head  of  cattle  was  $268;  The  top"  on 
bulls  was  $700,  paid  by  R.  P.  Clark  of 
Brayton,  Ia.,  for  the  herd  bull,  Beau  of 
Shadeland  31st.  Top  female  was  lot  41 
in  the  catalogue.  Monarch's  Maid  41st. 
a  daughter  of  Monarch  of  Shadeland  3d, 
with  a  calf  at  foot  by  Beau  Donald  133d.  i 
L.  J.  Rebbe.  Fremont,  Neb.,  was  the  1 
purchaser,  at  $150.  Colonels  Kraschel 
and  Rranson  did  the  selling  in  a  very  ef- 
fective manner.  We  give  below  a  list 
of  sales,  together  with  the  names  of 
purchasers: 

BULLS. 

Lot  No.  Price. 

1-^Oeorga  Harrah,  Newton.  Ta  $165 

21— L.   J.    Rebbe,   Fremont,    Neb   190 

24— John  Groman,  Hloomfield,  Neb....  140 
31  — R.    P.    Clark,    Brayton.    Ia   700 


34— ']  lenry 
86— Peter 
37-T.  A. 
39— Thos. 
■10-Thos. 
•17-W.  II 


2-  W. 

3-  J. 

4-  IT. 
6— Si 
6  Th 


Grohraan,  Hloomfield,  Neb.  150 
Eekman.    Hloomfield,    Neb..  MK) 

Tarpv.   West  Side,   la   235 

Mortimer,    Madison,    Neb...  140 

Mortimer.    Madison,    Neb   206 

Simon,   Minden,   la   275 

COWS. 

C.  Scamp.  Rockport.  Mo  

W.  < 'oiler.   El  wood,  Neb  

.s;-    II.    Kerr,   Hrady,  Neb  

Waddington,  Anselmo,  Neb., 
ompson   Bros..   West   Point.  N 


.    J.  W.  Coder   

S  ( J.  ('.  Doling.  Surprise.  Neb. 
»— J.   II.  Sehultz,  Pierce,  Neb... 


.  215 

.  245 

.  170 

.  355 

i.  340 

.  445 

.  265 

.  BBS 


10—  J.   W.  Coder    355 

11—  L.  P.  Stone,  Lexington,  Neb   270 

12—  J.  C.  Osborn,  Meadow  Grove,  Neb.  285 

13—  C.  Oldfather,  Brady  Island,  Neb..  260 

14—  W.    C.    Scamp    190 

15—  William  Hahn,  Octavia,  Neb   355 

It;— Neeley  Bros.,  Lake  View,  Ia   325 

17— Thomas   Mortimer    3S0. 

IS— J.    C.    Osborn   175 

19—  H.  &  H.  Kerr    265 

2C— Ben   Broughton,    Lake   View,   Ia...  155 

22—  Ben  Broughton,  Lake  View,  Ia...  145 

23—  S.   Waddington    225 

25—  Thompson   Bros   410 

20—  Neelev   Bros   275- 

27— SI   Waddington    235 

20— Ben  Broughton    135 

.in— Peter  Eekman    130 

32—  S.    Waddington    175 

33—  William    Hahn    355 

3.")— Peter  Eekman    165 

38— W.  C.  Scamp    193 

41—  L.  J.   Rebbe    130 

42—  R.  G.    Waldron,    Ro cluster,    Minn.  331 

43—  C.    10.   Oldfather    240 

14— Peter    Eekman    133 

45—  William   Hahn   153 

46—  J.   C.    Osborn   320 

■IS— Ben    Broughton    165 

4!)— Neeley    Bros   310 

50—  H.   E.  Tlarks.  Council   Bluffs   ISO 

51—  Ben  Rroughton    213 

52    Rates  ,v   Hancock,  Manilla,  la   335 

63— L.  J.  Rebbe    210 

54— H.    E.    Tiarks    :75 

56-  S.    Waddington    310 

57—  Jake  Benger,  Mynard,  Neb   225 

Summary— Nine  bulls  brought  $2,705.  an 

average  of  $300;  forty-seven  females 
brought  $12,290,  an  average  of  $202.  Fifty- 
six  bead  brought  $14,995,  an  average  of 
$268. 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Bocks 

A  FEW  GOOD  RINGLET  COCKER- 
els  for  sale.  Eggs,  both  cockerel  and 
pullet  matings.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
D.  N.  Emig,  Fremont.  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS,  EXTRA  LARGE 
stock,  $1.25  per  IS,  $5  per  100.  Write  for 
mating  list.  A.  L.  Selden,  Rising  City, 
Neb. 


JOHN  CROFTON,  THE  BUFF  ROCK 
man.  Dorchester,  Neb.,  sells  100  eggs 
for  $5. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  15.  $5  per  100.  A.  L.  McPher- 
son,  Craig.  Neb. 

ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  Ex- 
hibition and  utility  stock.  Free  cata- 
logue.   George  Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  Reds  that  are  red.  J.  W.  De- 
Vore.  Valley,  Neb. 


L.  A.  W  H  I  T  T  E  N— R  O  S  E-COMB 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  state  winners.  Eggs 
and  dav-old  chicks  for  sale.  Prices  in 
reach  of  all.  Send  for  mating  list.  Fair- 
mont. Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  and  good  incubator  cheap.  Claude 
Musseliman,  Lyons,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS— THIS  ADVER- 
tisement  will  be  accepted  for  $1  on  $o  or- 
der of  eggs  from  my  Single-Comb  Reds— 
$2  and  $4  per  15.  A.  L.  Hepp,  Greeley, 
Neb 


ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  GOOD 
stock,  $3.50  per  100.  Glen  Wilson,  Blair, 
Neb 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs.  Stock  from  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts.  Eggs,  $3  per  15:  utility, 
$1  per  15.  Mrs.  O.  Dougherty,  Norwich, 
Iowa. 

ROSE-COMB  REDS— LARGE,  DARK 
red:  heavy  layers.  Matins  list  free.  C. 
E.  Datesman.  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  pure-bred  stock— $1  per  15,  $5 
per  100.  Mrs.  Chas.  Kellett,  Waterloo, 
Neb   

SINGLE-COMB  RED  EGGS — 15,  75c; 
100,  $4.    Dan  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 


Turkeys 

PRIZE  -  WINNING  STOCK  —  WHITE 
Holland  turkey  eggs,  $2.50  for  10;  White 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  $2  per  15.  First 
pen,  first  cockerel,  first  pullet  at  largest 
shows.  Rose  or  single  comb;  Rhode 
Island  Red  eggs,  $5  per  hundred.  Order 
from  this  ad.  Gail  Sutherland,  Madrid, 
Iowa. 


Wyandottes 

BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for 
prices.    Wm.  Schreiner,  Ex-eter,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
—Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale.  Will 
.Tansen.  Exeter,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  Exclu- 
sively. Eggs  for  hatching.  $4  per  100; 
special  matings,  $1,  $2  and  $3  per  15.  Ex- 
hibition pullets,  $2  each.  Paul  Siert,  Sec- 
retary Blair  Poultry  Association,  Blair, 
Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  $4  per  100.  Mrs.  John  Mclntyre, 
Wayne,  Neb. 


DOLLAR  EGGS— SILVER  WYAN- 
dottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Rocks, 
Reds;  range  birds;  two  farms;  15,  $1. 
Richard  Vickers,  Edgar,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Best  blood  in  America.  Won 
highest  honors  Nebraska  State  Poultry 
show  1914.  Send  for  mating  list.  Oscar 
L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
prize-winning,  vigorous  stock;  $150  per 
setting.  Excellent  layers.  Circular  free. 
R.  Petty,  Martland,  Neb. 

EXHIBITION  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
—Eggs,  $2  for  15,  $3.50  for  30.  Fertilitv 
guaranteed.    L.    Brown,   Fairmont,  Neb. 

>'ILYER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
—15,  $1.50;  100,  $G.  Rouen  and  Muscovy 
duck  eggs;  13,  $1.50.  Fred  Kucera,  Clark- 
son,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND  SiN- 
gle-comb  Reds;  eggs,  75c  per  setting 
Amos  D.  Birky,  Bancroft,  Neb.  . 

PEERLESS  WHTTE  WYANDOTTES— 
\\  inners  at  Nebraska  State  Poultry  show 
4„J  a£d-  at  Fairbury.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing.   Prices  reasonable.    Write  for  mat- 

bgy^Neb.Mr-S-   M'   T"   Bu'bridse-  F*ir- 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 15  FOR 
d°llai<  $4  per  100.  J.  C.  Schmucker,  Swan- 
ton.  Neb 


PO  ULTBY — Wy  andott«» 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1  PER 
15.  "Good  layers,  Stock  from  best  breed- 
ers in  the  eastern  states.  '  C.  A.  John- 
son, Loomis,  Neb. 

THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15. 
B.  Carl  Petersen,  Avoca,  la. 


IMPERIAL  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
direct  from  Sherman  Bowden;  15  eggs,  $2; 
30,  $3.50.    M.  Mogensen,  Fullerton,  Neb. 


SILVER-  LACED  WYANDOTTES-^ 
English  breed;  no  better  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Fine,  large  birds.  Only  one  pen. 
Fair  dealing  to  all.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Eggs,  $2  per  15.  W.  H.  Mead,  404 
East  10th  St.,  Fremont,  Neb. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  SET- 
ting.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough,  Weston,  la. 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  HIGH- 
nuality  White  Wyandotte  and  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poul- 
try and  Stock  Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


Baby  Chicks 

BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES — 
Annual  Incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  FROM  THOROUGH- 
bred  turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Mus- 
covy and  Runner  ducks,  pearl  and  white 
guineas.  Bantams,  Rhode  Islmd  Reds, 
Houdans,  Games,  White  and  Brown  Lpg- 
horns,  Hambergs,  White  and  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, White  and  <ilver-Laced  Wy- 
andottes, Buff,  White,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Cochins,  Langshans.  Hen  eggs, 
15  for  $1.  Also  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pig- 
eons. Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  Thirty-three 
pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp  for  cat- 
alogue. Sunny  Slope  Poultry  Farms, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


55  BREEDS  PURE-BRED  CHICKENS, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  collie  dogs.  Cata- 
logue free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm,  Man- 
kato,  Minn. 


ROTTEN  EGGS— WE  SELL  NICE, 
fresh  eggs  from  26  varieties  of  chickens. 
Catalogue  free.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 


43  VARIETIES  CHICKENS,  BAN- 
tarns,  guineas,  Bronze.  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  Toulouse,  Embden, 
African  geese,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner. 
Muscovy  ducks.  Catalogue  2c.  Theodore 
Franz,  Mankato,  Minn.    Box  102. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-ALL  VARI- 
eties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  Brahmas,  Langshans, 
Minorcas,  Campines  and  Bantams,;  also 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue No.  11.  Logan  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


EGGS  —  BARRED,  WHITE,  BUFF 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  t Black 
Langshans,  Toulouse  geese.  Mrs.  Frank 
Davis,  Holbrook,  Neb. 


WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free  cat- 
alogue.   C.  W.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  SO  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
haavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
orated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


SHETLAND  STALLIONS,  JET 
black,  high-class  fellows;  two  spotted 
ones.    Frank  Healy.  Bedford,  la. 


DOGS 

COLLIES— SEND    FOR   LIST.    W.  R. 

Watson,  Box  501,  Oakland,  la. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE— COTTONWOOD  TREES, 
$3  per  thousand.  James  Casseli,  Fremont, 
Neb 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It"  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $-',200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.     Established  1SS0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTUR- 
crs  are  writing  for  patents  procured 
through  me.  Three  books,  with  list  200 
inventions  wanted,  sent  free.  Advice 
free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  75  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDAHO  RED  CEDAR  SPLIT  POSTS; 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer,  4y2c  to 
9c  each,  here;  delivered  prices  carlots  on 
application.  Farmers'  Co-operative  Co., 
Ltd.  A.  R.  Derr,  Mgr.,  Clarks  Fork, 
Idaho. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FARM  LOANS  WANTED  —  QUICK 
sales,  exchanges,  large  property  list. 
Write  John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB 
scriptions    for    The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;    salary,    $42   a   week.  Address 
Circulation     Manager,     The  Twentieth 

Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


$65  TO  $150  MONTH  PAID  MEN  AND 
women  in  U.  S.  government  positions. 
Life  Jobs.  Thousands  of  appointments 
coming  during  1914.  Common  education 
sufficient.  "Pull"  unnecessary.  Write 
today  for  free  list  of  positions  now  avail- 
able. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  F-94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School.  2352  O  St..  Lincoln,  Neb. 

BOOST  YOUR  AMBITION— GET  INTO 
a  business  that  will  give  your  abilities 
proper  scope.  If  you  are  in  earnest  and 
will  work,  I'll  teach  you  to  sell  old-line 
life  insurance.  Splendid  opportunities. 
Write  today  to  Allan  H.  Chambers.  1215 
City  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  Y-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

80-ACRE  RICH,  CREEK  -  BOTTOM 
farm;  40  cultivation,  balance  timbered; 
$25  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop.  Ark. 


California 

OWNER  HAVING  96  ACRES  IN  SAC- 
ramento  valley.  California:  good  soil,  un- 
der cultivation;  fine  location,  and  priced 
right.  Will  exchange  for  good  Nebraska 
ranch,  east  of  Lexington.  Will  assume 
reasonable  amount.  Name  price  and  all 
particulars  in  first  letter,  or  no  answer. 
Address  California,  care  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND, 
near  city,  at  farm  prices,  on  easv  terms. 
W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  S15  City  National  Bank, 
Omaha. 


Kansas 

WE  OWN  13,600  ACRES  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  valley,  smooth  as  a  floor;  best 
alfalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth;  five 
sets  of  improvements:  shallow  water; 
will  sell  eighty  acres  or  more.  Frizell  & 
Ely,  Larned.  Kan. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MONEY  IN  MINNESOTA  LANDS— 
Send  for  my  list— 600-acre  bargain,  450 
Plow,  100  meadow,  50  pasture;  elegant 
buildings;  near  city — $60  acre,  worth  $80. 
Write  vour  wants.  W.  C.  Murphy,  Foley, 
Minn. 


FOR  SALE— 500  IMPROVED  FARMS- 
Orchards,  fruit,  corn  and  grain.  Write 
for  list.  Morehart  Atchison,  Mankato, 
Minn. 


LANDS — Minnesota 

ALL  OR  ANY  PART  OF  5.0u0  ACRES, 
absolutely  the  pick  of  northern  Minne- 
sota lands.  Good  black  loam,  with  clay 
subsoil.  No  swamps  and  fine  timber. 
Ideal  tract  for  colonization;  every  acre 
selected.  With  the  tremendous  immi- 
gration in  these  lands  they  are  bound  to 
double  in  price  per  acre  in  a  short 
time.  Don't  answer  unless  you  mean 
business.  Price  and  terms  right.  Charles 
Murray,  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  OA  R- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Frice.  $60  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  ranidlv.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paf  frath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn 


GOVERNMENT  FARMS  FREE—  (H  i: 
official  112-page  book.  "Vacant  Govern- 
ment Lands,"  describes  every  acre  in 
every  county  in  U.  S.  How  secured  free: 
1914  diagrams  and  tables.  All  about  irri- 
gated farms.  Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 
Webb  Publishing  Co..  Dept.  36,  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 


Oregon 

TEN  ACRES  OF  PRUNE  AND  ENG- 
lish  walnut  trees,  on  electric  line,  40 
miles  to  Portland  and  one  mile  to  town 
of  3,000  people;  perfect  climate.  Ideal 
spot  for  man  retiring  from  hard  work  or 
business.  Write  Dudley  Archer  &  Co, 
405  Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,'  Portland, 
Oregon. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION  —  WE  ARB 
making  up  a  party  for  April  7  to  inspect 
our  land  in  Ontario,  Oregon.  Come  with 
us  and  see  the  finest  land  in  eastern 
Oregon.  We  are  offering  exceptionally 
easy  terms  for  men  with  $600  or  more. 
This  will  make  first  payment  on  40  acres. 
Wrrite  us  for  information  and  rates.  Ore- 
gon &  Western  Colonization  Co.,  536  Pax- 
ton  Blc'g.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


Wisconsin 

160  ACRHS  WASHBURN  COUNTY, 
Wisconsin;  50  acres  under  cultivation,  bal- 
ance used  for  pasture;  can  all  be  put  un- 
der cultivation;  five  miles  from  good 
railroad  town:  good  road;  telephone  and 
R  F.  D.;  fair  set  buildings.  This  land 
will  produce  gogd  crops  of  corn,  alfalfa, 
clover,  eats.  etc.  Price,  $1,000  ca»h,  bal- 
ance long  time.  6  per  cent  interest. 
Schwab  Bros..  102S  Plymouth  Bldg..  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.   


RICH  WISCONSIN  LAND,  CHEAP— 
Greatest  stock  and  dairy  country  m 
America.  Prices  low,  terms  easy.  Send 
for  special  bargain  list  and  map.  Faast 
Land  Co..  Box  103.  Conrath,  Wis. 


UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easv  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept..  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Wyoming. 

CHOICE  FARM  LAND.  $15  to  $30  PER 
acre.  First  crop  will  pay  for  land. 
What  have  vou  to  exchange  for  western 
land?  W-  T.  Sloan,  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change, Pine  Bluffs.  Wyo. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.. 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

AM  TN  TOUCH  WTTH  EASTERN 
buyers  for  farms  and  ranches.  Send  de- 
tails with  legal  description  and  best  cash 
price  in  first  letter,  allowing  2  per  cent 
commission.  Thomas  Campbell,  530-32 
State  Bank  Bldg  ,  Omaha.  Ni  b 

Miscellaneous. 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  SOUTHEAST — 
Farm  lands  average  less  than  $17  per 
acre.  Beef,  pork,  dairying  and  poultry 
make  big  profits.  Large  returns  from 
alfalfa,  cotton,  corn,  truck,  fruits  and 
nuts.  Good  local  and  nearby  markets. 
Ample  rain,  mild  winters.  enjoyable 
summers.  Industrial  openings  every- 
where. The  "Southern  Field"  magazine 
and  stat»  booklets  free.  M.  V.  Rich- 
ards, Land  and  Ind.  Agt.,  Southern  Rv., 
Room  94,  Washington.  D.  C. 


SEEDS 

DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— 
60  cents  100,  $4.50  per  1.000,  prepaid  any- 
where.   W.  C.  Hehdon,  Blair.  Neb. 


I  GUARANTEE  95  PER  CENT  GER- 
mination  on  my  seed  corn.  Paul 
Rohwer,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COP  XT  Y 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,   Chadron,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED  AND  HONEY  Di- 
rect from  farmer.  Price  and  sample, 
write  W.  L.  Eavey,  Brady,  Neb. 

I  A  M  IX  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver.  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  1912  crop 
seed  corn  grown  in  Washington  county, 
Nebraska.  Werter  PeVaughn,  1914  Har- 
ney St-.  Omaha.  Neb. 


RED  CLOVER  SEED  FROM  MY 
farm  direct  to  you.  Strictly  choice  seed. 
Write  for  sample  and  price.  P.  O.  Har- 
rier. Valley.  Neb. 


REID'S  YELLOW  DENT  AND  EARLY 
Yellow  Rose  seed  corn,  $2  per  bushel  in 
ear.    Glen  Wilson.  Blair.  Neb. 
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Hog  Cholera  and  Its  Treatment 


•SERIES  OF  ARTICLES- 


BEGINS  NEXT  WEEK 


^HE  swine  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in 
the  corn  belt — if  not  the  greatest.  The  matter  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  hog  growers  at  the  present  time  is 
hog  cholera.  Until  recently  hog  cholera  has  been  a  dis- 
ease that  science  was  unable  to  combat.  The  government 
has  spent  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  experiment- 
ing with  cures  for  this  scourge. 

O^HE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER  believes  that 
knowledge  of  results  obtained  from  treatments  for  this 
disease  is  of  vital  importance  to  hog  growers.  To  best  ob- 
tain this  knowledge  for  the  use  of  our  readers,  we  secured 
the  services  of  a  practical  hog  man— a  man  who  has 
been  for  twenty-five  years  a  breeder  and  raiser  of  hogs. 
This  investigation  has  taken  him  into  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas  and  Texas.  Careful  inquiry  has  been  made 
from  all  classes  of  men  engaged  in  the  work— state  veter- 
inarians, college  veterinarians,  veterinarians  practicing  in 
the  field,  farmers  who  have  had  the  disease  in  their  herds 
and  have  had  actual  experience  in  combatting  it,  and 
manufacturers  of  serum,  both  state  and  commercial. 

^THIS  FIRST-HAND  INFORMATION  has  now  been  com- 
piled  and  will  be  given  our  readers  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles which  will  begin  in  the  next  issue.  We  know  the 
information  we  have  gathered  in  this  way  will  be  of  ma- 
terial benefit  to  hog  raisers. 

TSTE  invite  you,  after  a  careful  reading  of  these  articles, 
*  *  to  write  us  your  experience  and  opinions,  whether  in 
accordance  with  what  we  have  written  or  not. 
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LASTS  TWICE  AS  LONG  AS  SHINGLES 

Corrugated  and  Standing  Seams 
as  Well  as  Other  Forms. 

Nothlnff  iso  good  for  farm  buildings  because  it  is 
llfrlitiilnff  proof  ami  requires  no  paint.  Anybody 
can  nut  It  on.  We  furnish  sheets  4.  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 
ami  12  feet  long.  We  cut  hips  and  gable*  with  no 
extra  charge. 

WALKER'S  BARN  VENTILATORS 

We  are  prepnred  to  furnish  In  any  regular  size 
substantial  and  artistic  barn  ventilators. 
Rend  for  prices,  samples  and  catalog. 

WALKER  SHEET  METAL  GO. 

■MS.  2lst  St.  COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  tA. 


V  Get  Your  Canadian  Home 

From  the  Canadian  Pac if  ic 


Home  "fe  i£rV.  fc* 
Maker  ^..^^^^T 

E  will  make  you  a  long  time 
loan — you  can  move  on  the 
land  at  once  —  your  Cana- 
dian farm  will  make  you 
independent  and 

We  Give  You  20 
Years  to  Pay 

Rich  Canadian  land  $11  to  530  per  acre 

— one  twentieth  down,  balance  in  19  pay- 
ments with  interest  at  6%.  Long  before 
final  payment  comes  due  your  farm  will 
have  paid  for  itself. 

We  Lend  You  $2000 

For  Farm  Improvements  Only 

No  other  security  than  the  land.  Yoa 
are  given  twenty  years  to  pay  with  inter- 
est at  6/5.  In  case  of  approved  land  pur- 
chaser, we  advance  live  stock  to  the 
value  of  $1,000  on  a  loan  basis. 

Or  if  you  want  a  place  already  estab- 
lished, you  will  find  one  on  our  Ready- 
Made-Farm.  All  planned  by  our  experts, 
and  our  service  and  advice  is  yours  free. 

This  Great  Offer  Is  Based 
On  Good  Land 

Finest  on  earth  for  general  mixed  farm- 
ing—irrigated and  non-irrigated  lands. 
Located  on  or  near  railway.  The  famous 
Canadian  Westhas  magnificent  soil, good 
climate,  churches,  public  schools,  good 
markets,  good  hotels,  unexcelled  trans- 
portation— and  20  years  to  pay.  Time  is 
precious.   Write  today. 

H.Y.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 
112  Weil  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
FOR  SALE— Town  lots  in  all  growing 
towns.  Ask  for  information  on  in- 
r~V  dustrial  and  business  openings. 


Mr*  Omaha,  Neb. 


$2,000  for  160  acres— cattle 
furnished  on  credit  to>  success- 
ful farmers— level  prairie — fertile  soil— in  Republi- 
can River  Valley— 370  miles  west  of  Omaha — 
Kurllngton  Route— we  own  over  200  (luarters  lying 

1  I  I  ween  improved  farms  valued  at  $10  to  $50  per 
acre.  We  favor  Silo.  Milk  Pall,  Hog  Route,  for 
«ure  money  In  farming— desiring  to  change  this 
valley  from  wheat  and  grain  to  Dairying— we  will 
make  big  Inducement  to  settlers  with  good  farm- 
ing record)— 111,,  Iowa,  Neb.  farmers  are  making 
good  here — save  agent's  commission — speculator's 
profit — write  us  now. 

Disabled  Owner  Must  Sell. 
284  Acres  Equipped,  $3,500 

Disabled  owner  wants  to  cIoho  out  before  plant- 
ing; remarkable  opportunity  for  a  hustler;  broad, 
fertile  field*.  Immense  crops;  pasture  for  SO  to  45 
head;  valuable  wonr}  and  timber,  choice  fruit; 
tloae  to  lake  on  state  road  to  market  town;  7- 
room  house,  3  big  barns,  other  building*;  "i  cows, 

2  plgw,  hens,  hay  In  barn,  tools  and  furniture 
included  If  taken  now;  only  $1,200  cash  needed ; 
full  deteil*  and  location,  page  1,  "Strout's  Spring 
Lltft.  of  Kami  liarglns,"  just  out  copy  free.  E. 
A.  STItOCT  I'AKM  A<H<JN'-Y.  Station  3128,  Union 
Hank  Ilblg.,    I'ltUburg,  Pa. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  Don't  be  a  renter.  Landii 
m  in  I'liiiblnii  and  (livelier  counties:;  rich 
black,  fertile  loam;  no  gumbo,  no  alkali.  Terms 
to  suit  purchaser;  small  first  payment,  half  crop 
or  annual  cash  payments.  Purchasers  must  own 
Ktofk,  machinery.  For  complete  details  call  on  or 
wrlle   Red   lllv.r  Valley   l.unl  (In.,   Pargo,   N.  I). 
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L.  Z.  Russell  is  With  Us 


r  E  ARE  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  to  our  readers  that 
VV  E.  Z.  Russell,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  a  breeder 
of  pure-bred  hogs  in  Nebraska,  has  accepted  an  associate 
editorship  with  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  Some 
months  ago  Mr.  Russell's  health  made  it  impossible  for  him 
longer  to  continue*  in  the  hog  business  on  a  large  scale,  so  he 
sold'  his  herd  and  farm.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  writing  for 
us  on  this  and  associated  subjects,  and  during  the  last  three 
mouths  he  has  been  engaged  in  making  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion for  this  paper  of  hog  cholera,  which  is  the  topic  now  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  corn-belt  farmers.  We  have  more  in- 
quiries reganliiif;  hogs  than  on  any  other  one  branch  of  the  farm- 
ing business.  Every  farmer  seems  to  be  interested  in  hogs  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Mr.  Russell  is  Well  known  in  Nebraska 
and  the  surrounding  states,  and  we  feel  sure  that  his  association 
with  us  will  prove  of  value  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Russell  is  not 
only  an  experienced  hog  breeder,  but  he  is  a  practical  and  suc- 
cessful farmer. 


USY^rYOU 


74. 

YEARS 


ESTABLISHED  1840 

Fuller  &  Johnson 

are  working  overtime  to  keep  up  with  the 
big  demand  t or  thoi r  pnginen  and  to  prepare 
for  the  1914  trade.  In  their  big  output  is  an  engine  for  yoa 
—an  entrinr  which  will  miHWi-r  all  of  your  requirements— 
an ,  encine  which  will  vjv  you  A  No.  1  service— an  engine, 
reliable,  durable,  economical. 

For  74  years  we  lia^o  been  manufacturing 
first  class  good*  and  certainly  know  how  to  make  sooel 

ENGINES 

Evoryuser  is  a  satisfied  one— thiswo  know 

from  the  many  testimonial  lettera  we  daily  receive— 
whether  it  he  en  one  of  our  Kerosene  Entrinen,  one  of  our 
Gasoline  Ensrines  or  the  Farm  Pump  Knirine.  They  all 
do  the  work  and  do  it  well.  From  our  line  1  1-2  to  20  h. p.. 
you  can  find  just  the  enirine  you  are  wanting.  If  vou 
don  t  know  just  what  size  is  best,  letoui  Bpecial  )■  n,-i- 
nocrini?  Department  help  you  out. 

Send  in  your  name  for  Catalog  No.  18 
nd   Ket  acquainted  with  n   Fuller  & 
Johnson  KEROSENE  ENGINE. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

4  Thornton  street 
Madison,  Wis. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  It 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANGE, 
SCAB,  RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FUES 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Writ*  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INOUSTHY 

DETROIT.       -       -  MICHIGAN 


Buy  With  Both  Sides  of  Your  Dollar 

You  got  dollar  for  dollar  value  whon 
v-  u  purchase  THE  GADE  AIR  COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 
&|  _   Fans  or  belts. 
|jg  rj  Hopper*  or  irater 

Burst.'.!  rvlind.-rs, 
Get  descriptive  folder  of  th 
wonderful  engine  at  once 
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Hog  Cholera— Prevention  and  Treatment 

I_What  Cholera  Has  Done  and  What  We  Must  Do 


T  THE  present  time   one    of  the 

A great  questions  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. In  connection  with  this  we 
believe  that  no  one  thing  is  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  the 
control  and  eradication  of  hog 
cholera.  As  was  announced  in  last  week's  issue 
of  this  paper,  we  believe  this  question  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  to  the  farmer  and  breeder  who  is 
engaged  in  producing  these  animals. 

That  our  readers  may  have  the  best  informa- 
tion obtainable  on  this  subject,  careful  inquiry 
by.  this  paper  has  been  made  from  the  best  au- 
thorities on  the  swbject  in  several  states.  This 
inquiry,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  state 
and  government  authorities  dealing  directly 
with  the  subject.  Inquiry  was  made  from  vet- 
erinarians practicing  in  the  field,  from  farmers 
who  vaccinated  their  own  hogs  and  farmers  who 
operated  on  considerable  numbers  of  hogs  in 
their  locality.  We  have  also  talked  with  num- 
bers of  farmers  who  had  sick  hogs  during  the 
past  yeair  that  were  treated  with  both  the  serum 
alone  and  the  simultaneous  methods,  some  of 
these  men  meeting  with  splendJid  success  and 
others  the  opposite.  Inspection  has  been  made 
of  state  serum  plants  and  serum  plants  owned 
by  private  individuals  and  firms.  The  method 
of  manufacture  of  the  product  by  these  various 
plants  has  been  given  careful  attention.  A 
study  has  been  made  of  what  should  be  done  bp 
the  farmer  and  breeder  and  the  practitioners  in 
the  field  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  followed 
in  the  treatment  of  hog  cholera,  and  what 
should  be  done  by  government  and  state  author- 
ities to  best  protect  the  hog  owner,  that  he  may 
know,  when  he  buys  the  product,  that  he  is  buy- 
ing what  he  wants  and  needs  and  that  the  arti- 
cle he  is  buying  is  as  represented. 

A  Few  Figures  and  Facts 

The  results  of  these  investigations  will  be 
given  in  this  article  and  the  ones  to  follow  in 
subsequent  issues  of  this  paper  with  the  hope 
that  our  ^readers  may  be  benefited  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least  by  these  investigations. 

A  few  facts  and  figures  along  this  line  may 
be  of  interest  to  show,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  importance  of  the  eradication  of  this  terri- 
ble disease.  The  figures  given  are,  of  course, 
estimates,  but  they  are  gotten  by  the  best  means 
available  from  the  different  sources.  The  Agri- 
cultural Department  shows  that  during  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1913,  the  loss  in  the  United 
States  was  about  $6«„000,000.  Of  this  loss  $32,- 
000,000,  or  a  little  more  than  half,  was  in  the 


Note— This  is  the  first  of  an  exhaustive  series  of 
articles,  which  are  based  on  careful  investigations, 
and  which  will  take  up  the  subject  of  hog  cholera 
in  all  its  phases.  In  the  next  issue  we  will  treat  of 
methods  by  which  we  may  hope  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  all  parties  concerned  and  interested  in 
the  eradication  of  this  disease. 


Missouri  valley  states,  including  Illinois  andt 
Minnesota. 

The  extension  department  of  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  has  made  an  estimate  that  in 
Iowa  during  the  year  1913,  2,827,907  hogs  were 
lost,  valued  at  $28,279,070.  They  also  figure 
that  there  was  a  loss  of  $4,940,986  sustained 
from  the  fact  that  hogs  were  marketed  at  an 
immature  age,  d(ue  to  fear  of  cholera,  and  that 
there  was  a  loss  to  cattle  feeders,  due  to  the 
shortage  in  hogs,  of  $500,000,  making  a  total 
loss  in  that  state  for  that  year  of  $33,720,056. 

Is  Cholera  a  Good  Thing? 

These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  to  some 
extent,  at  least  the  necessity  of  every'  effort  be- 


If  We  Understood 

If  we  knew  the  cares  and  trials, 
Knew  the  efforts  of  all  in  vain, 

And  the  bitteir  disappointment, 
Understood  the  loss  and  gain — 

Would  the  grim  eternal  roughness 
Seem,  I  wonder,  just  the  same? 

Should  we  help  wnere  now  we  hin- 
der? 

Should  we  pity  where  we  blame? 

Ah!  we  judge  each  other  harshly, 

Knowing  not  life's  hidden  force; 
Knowing  not  the  fount  of  action 

Is  less  turbid  at  its  source; 
Seeing  not  amid  the  evil, 

All  the  golden  grains  of  good; 
And  we'd  love  each  other  better 

If  we  only  understood. 

Couldi  we  judge  all  deeds  by  motives, 

See  the  good  and  bad  within, 
Often  we  would  love  the  sinner 

All  the  while  we  loathe  the  sin. 
Could  we  know  the  powers  working 

To  overthrow  integrity, 
We  shouiu  judge  each  other's  errors 

With  more  patient  charity. 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


ing  made  by  both  state  and  government  offi- 
cials to  control  and  eradicate,  If  possible,  hog 
cholera. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  if  hog- 
cholera  could  be  wiped  out  it  would  soon  be  un- 
profitable to  raise  them,  for  the  reason  that  so 
many  of  them  would  be  produced  by  the  disease 
being  eliminated  that  they  would  be  practically 
worthless.  Don't  let  this  disturb  you  or  stop 
you  in  the  least  from  a  determination  to  go  on 
and  raise  more  and  better  hogs. 

Let  us  show  you  what  the  government  has 
to  say  regarding  this  matter.  A  record  of  all 
the  states  for  twenty-seven  years  shows  that  the 
average  loss  from  disease  in  hogs  in  the  entire 
United  States  has  been  7.4  per  ceDt.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  90  per  cent  of  the  loss  of  all  hogs 
from  disease  is  caused  by  hog  cholera,  or  6.C 
per  cent  of  the  entire  average  loss  for  this  num- 
ber of  years.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  an  ad- 


dition to  the  number  of  hogs  now  raised  of  6.6 
per  cent  would  not  materially  decrease  the  price. 

The  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  we  are  far 
short  in  the  number  of  meat  food  producing  an- 
imals in  the  United  States  as  compared  to  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago.  The  government  census  for 
1910  showed  that  during  the  last  ten  years  our 
population  had  increased  21  per  cent.  During 
that  same  period  our  production  of  cattle  had 
decreased  8  per  cent,  our  production  of  hogs  6 
per  cent  and  our  sheep  14  per  cent.  Note  that 
our  population  was  increasing  while  our  pro- 
duction of  meat  food  animals  was  decreasing. 
The  best  figures  obtainable  by  the  government 
up  to  January  1,  1914,  show  a  still  greater  per 
cent  of  decrease. 

We  quote  these  figures  just  to  show  that  it 
is  going  to  take  a  good  many  years  of  diligent 
work,  with  diseases  of  all  animals  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  to  get  anywhere  near  a  normal  pro- 
duction of  animals  as  compared  to  population. 

What  Shall  We  Do? 

What  is  to  be  done  to  stop  this  terrible  loss, 
that  we  may  get  back  to  a  normal  production  of 
our  meat  food  animals,  and  how  are  we  to  do  it? 

To  answer  these  questions  with  some  degree 
of  intelligence  is  one  of  the  things  that 
prompted  the  Twentieth  Century  FarmeT  to 
make  the  investigations  it  has.  The  question 
concerns  us  all.  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  hog  cholera,  its  control  and 
eradication.  Generally  these  articles  have  dealt 
with  conditions  as  they  now  exist,  and  suggest 
the  thing  to  be  desired,  but  have  not  dealt  with 
what  must  be  done  and  what  we  must  do  to  ac- 
complish the  end. 

It  will  be  out  effort  to  say  what  we  think  is 
best  to  be  done,  and  the  necessary  thing  to  do 
to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Our  investi- 
gations have  been  made  with  the  single  idea  of 
getting  at  the  exact  truth.  In  beginning  these 
investigations  we  had  no  bias  or  prejudice  for 
or  against  any  plan  or  method.  We  had  no  axe 
to  grind.  The  time  and  money  spent  by  this  pa- 
per in  this  work  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
finding  out  just  what  we  thought  was  best  and 
of  giving  these  conclusions  to  our  readers  with 
the  hope  that  they  might  be  benefited. 

We  have  classified  this  work  in  three  classes, 
arranged  according  to  their  importance: 

First — Co-operation,  education  and  organi- 
zation of  the  farmers. 

Second — The  enactment  of  the  proper  sani- 
tary and  quarantine  rules  and  regulations  and 
their  enforcement. 

Third — The  manufacture  of  serum  and 
virus,  its  testing  and  application. 

In  the  articles  to  follow  we  will  take  up  and 
discuss  the  general  treatment  of  hog  cholera, 
following  the  above  classification.  What  we 
may  have  to  say  will  be  our  conclusions  as  to 
what  we  think  is  best  to  do  for  the  farmer  in 
the  general  combating  of  the  disease. 

We  court  a  careful  reading  of  these  articles 
and  invite  comment  pro  and  con  at  any  time. 
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Some  Experiments  with  Deep  Plowing 

Sufficient  Motive  Power  Will  Unearth  a  New  Farm  that  Lies  Under  the  Old  One 


N  SEASON  I  see  farmers  plowing  on 
every  hand.  They  plow  broadly 
and  diligently,  yet  their  returns 
are  not  always  of  a  satisfactory 
nature.  How  can  they  best  in- 
crease their  yields?  One  of  the 
first  thing  is  to  plow  deeper. 

Here  in  California  t  see  land  being  plowed 
year  after  year,  but  only  to  a  depth  varying 
from  three  and  one-half  to  five  inches.  The 
aggregate  area  of  plowed  land  in  California  is 
very  large,  and  some  farmers  seem  to  be  striv- 
ing all  the  time  to  increase  their  acreage  rather 
than  to  improve  their  original  acreage.  They 
appear  to  forget  the  fact  that  right  underneath 
their  old'  farms  lie  brand  new  farms.  In  fact, 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  there  are  as 
many  new  farms  down  there  as  there  may  be 
increased  inches  that  may  be  added  by  deeper 
plowing. 

A  Spanish  Don,  not  long  since,  purchased  of 
a  California  concern  a  big  farm  tractor  and  a 
set  of  gang  plows  and  took  them  to  his  big  es- 
tate in  oldl  Castile.  This  was  done  under  the 
patronage  of  no  less  a  person  than  King  Alfonso 
himself,  and  the  experiment  was  watched  with 
much  interest  by  the  court,  of  Spain. 

This  was  the  first  modern  farm  machinery 
that  had  ever  been  introduced  into  that  ancient 
monarchy,  and  the  advent  of  the  California 
plows  and  tractor  created  a  great  sensation. 
Large  crowds  gathered  in  the  fields  of  the  Don 
to  witness  the  operation  of  this  wonder  from  the 
new  world. 

For  centuries  the  land  had  been  turned  over 
from  year  to  year  with  no  more  efficient  in- 
sbrluiment  than  the  antiquated  wooden  plow  of 
the  native  farmers.  Of  course,  the  plowing  had 
been  very  shallow,  because  that  was  the  way 
plowing  had  always  been  done. 

The  expert  who  was  sent  over  from'America 
to  instruct  the  Don  how  to  operate  his  new  ma- 
chinery set  the  gang  plows  very  deep,  and  then, 
turning  on  the  full  power  of  the  tractor,  started 


No  Expedient  for  Increased  Yields  is  Cheaper  than  Deeper  Plowing 

Bv  H.  A.  Crafts 


in  and  literally  tore  up  the  earth,  to  the  great 
wonderment  of  the  spectators. 

But  the  real  surprise  did  not  come  until 
harvest  time,  when  the  Don  was  gratified  to 
see  an  increase  of  fully  50  per  cent  in  his  yield 
of  grain. 

Here  in  California  experiments  carried  on 
by  the  experiment  station  at  the  college  farm 
at  Davis  give  additional  proof  of  the  efficiency 
of  deeper  plowing.  The  average  yield  of  wheat 
in  the  state  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  has 
been  only  about  fourteen  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  inaugurate 
Such  improvements  as  will  make  a  better  show- 
ing in  the  cereal  line.  It  is  almost  a  general 
practice  in  California  to  plow  grain  land  very 
shallow — from  three  to  four  inches  in  depth. 

Forty  trials  of  deep  versus  shallow  plowing 
were  made  at  Davis  during  a  period  of  three 


years  and  the  average  of  the  forty  experiments 
showed  the  following  results: 

Effect  on 
Succeeding 
Barley,        Crop  of 
Bushels.  Barley. 
75.98  25.36 
69.30  17  Z'i 


Wheat, 
Bushels. 

Deep   plowing   29.78 

Shallow  plowing-   21.67 


Gain   8.11  6.6S  8.04 

Percentage  increase   37.40  9.70  46.50 

Increased  money  value.... $7.78  $3.34  $4.02 

Now,  the  principal  advantages  gained  by 
deep  plowing  are,  first,  large  quantities  of  vir- 
gin soil  are  added  to  the  old;  second,  a  better 
conservation  of  moisture  is  obtained;  third, 
there  is  an  improved  chance  for  crops  to  root 
deeper;  and,  fourth,  there  is  an  improvement  in 
the  tilth  of  the  soil. 

No  expedient  for  increased  yields  is  cheaper 
and  more  easily  employed  than  that  of  deeper 
plowing.  All  that  is  necessary  is  an  increase  in 
the  motive  power  employed. 


Deep  Tilling  Machines  Set  at  Sixteen  Inches.    Plowing  at  This  Depth 
is  Almost  Impossible  with  Horses 


Plowing,   Harrowing  and  Disking  All  at  Once 


Troubles  of  the  Farmer  and  the  Hired  Man 


THE  labor  problem  is  the  one  really 
menacing  cloud  hanging  over  ag- 
ricultural conditions,  and  it  must 
be  met  or  the  difficulties  of  every 
farmer  in  securing  competent  and 
dependable  help  will  be  lost  sight 
of  in  a  general  demoralization  of 
the  farm  labor  market. 

The  farmer  no  longer  sows,  reaps  nor  feeds 
"by  guess  and  by  God;"  neither  can  he  trust 
his  work  to  the  main  strength  and!  awkwardness 
of  "roughnecks."  Men  of  brains,  training  and 
education  are  demanded,  yet  he  has  very  poor 
picking  in  getting  this  kind  of  labor  from  the 
army  of  farm  labor  that  drifts  about  the  coun- 
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try.  He  must  look  to  this  unskilled  labor  for 
the  care  of  high-bred  stock,  the  operation  of  ex- 
pensive machinery,  the  scientific  cultivation  of 
crops  and  the  handling  of  many  other  branches 
of  the  work  upon  which  he  has  often  spent  years 
of  time  and  hundreds  of  dollars  to  bring  to 
some  degree  of  efficiency. 

As  long  as  this  condition  prevails  the  man 
who  attempts  anything  beyond  a  one-man  capa- 
city is  continually  handicapped.  He  must  either 
suffer  loss  at  the  hands  of  poor  workmen  or 
forego  the  necessary  and  remunerative  exten- 
sions. Not  a  few  give  up  in  despair  and  leave 
the  farm.  And  as  bad  as  this  sort  of  labor  is, 
it  cannot  even  be  depended  upon  to  stay  on  the 


job.  Many  a  farmer  thinks  his  life  would  be  a 
peaceful  one  if  he  were  not  continually  bug- 
beared  by  the  problem  of  getting  help  of  any 
kind.  That  is  the  way  the  problem  appears  to 
the  average  farmer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farm  laborer,  what- 
ever is  expected  of  him,  and  no  matter  what  his 
capabilities  may  be,  is  not  given  even  the  same 
consideration  which  unskilled  labor  receives  in 
other  lines.  The  poorest  of  them  ask,  and  usu- 
ally receive,  the  "going  wages,"  and  the  best 
get  but  little  more. 

A  young  man  from  the  city  or  a  foreign 
country  cannot  possibly,  be  he  ever  so  apt  and 
willing,  make    a    dependable,    all-round  farm- 
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hand  in  less  than  two  years.  Yet  in  the  same 
time  his  brother,  with  no  more  brains  or  educa- 
tion, may  have  made  an  excellent  start  as  a 
painter,  plumber  or  lineman,  with  shorter  hours 
and  better  pay.  In  other  words,  length  of  ap- 
prenticeship and  service,  so  important  in  fixing 
the  compensation  in  other  lines,  seem  to  be  al- 
most ignored  in  the  case  of  the  farmhand. 

Whether  the  farmer  is  responsible  for  this 
"dead  level"  in  wages,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
the  perversity  of  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  just 
to  the  farmhand,  andi  a  reliable,  intelligent  and 
efficient  service  cannot  be  built  up  on  such  a 
disregard  of  gradation  of  wages,  hours  of  work 
and  permanency  of  employment.  Industrial 
conditions  are  always  prosperous  and  peaceful 
for  both  employer  and  employe,  according  as 
these  modern  requirements  of  work  have  been 
recognized.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  nature 
of  the  farmer's  dependence  upon  labor  that  will 
exempt  him  permanently  from  the  consequences 
of  disregarding  them. 

The  very  nature  of  farm  work  prevents  any 
such  scheme  of  wages  and  hours  as  that  which 
prevails  for  wage  earners  elsewhere.  But  it  is 
high  time  we  began  to  work  out  some  sort  of 
an  improvement;  until  we  do  we  must  endure 
to  a  large  extent  the  culls  of  the  labor  supply, 
forced  out  of  the  race  in  other  trades  where 
merit  is  better  rewarded.  We  can  hardly  expect 
that  the  beauties  of  country  life  and  the  farm- 
er's wholesome  table  of  pure  milk  and  fresh 
fruit  are  going  to  hold  the  ambitious  young 
man  from  seeking  these  other  employments. 

I  have  never  been  a  heavy  employer  of  farm 
labor.  My  farm  does  not  admit  of  it.  For  that 
reason  my  experience  perhaps  does  not  warrant 


my  positive  opinions,  and  maybe  what  I  have 
done  on  a  small  scale  would  not  be  practical  on 
a  large  scale.  But  I  know  the  little  changes  I 
have  made  have  worked  for  me,  for  I  don't 
have  one-half  the  trouble  with  hands  which  my 
neighbors  experience. 

For  one  thing,  I  pay  not  the  "going  wages," 
but  entirely  according  to  the  man.  Since  I  never 
can  get  any  help  for  less  than  the  "going 
wages,"  it  means  that  on  the  whole  I  must  pay 
more  than  most  farmers. 

I  have  hesitated  to  say  this,  for  I  can  hear 
a  chorus  of  farmers  protesting  that  wages  are 
much  too  high,  and  that  if  they  have  to  pay 
more  they  may  as  well  let  the  land  grow  up  to 
weeds.  In  itself,  I  don't  take  much  stock  in 
such  a  general  argument,  because  every  advance 
of  wages  in  other  lines  has  always  been  obtained 
in  one  way  or  another  against  just  such  pro- 
tests. It  is  so  like  that  other  argument  we  al- 
ways hear  in  labor  troubles — "nothing  to  ar- 
bitrate." The  average  employer,  whether  farmer 
or  manufacturer,  likes  to  pay  wages  about  as 
much  as  he  likes  to  pay  taxes — he  never  can 
really  afford  an  increase.  When  it  comes  to  tak- 
ing the  farmer's  word  in  such  a  case,  I  don't 
believe  he  is  any  more  truthful  than  other  em- 
ployers. In  general,  too,  he  is  probably  not  any 
more  altruistic  in  treatment  of  his  employes 
than  the  rest  of  his  followmen. 

The  situation  is  such  that  it  is  up  to  the 
farmer  to  pay  more,  not  for  the  "roughneck"' 
that  drifts  into  his  yard  Monday  morning  and 
asks  for  a  job,  but  for  the  man  who  at  the  end 
of  a  month  or  a  season  has  shown  some  degree 
of  intelligence  and  competence. 

I'm  not  posing  as  a  philanthropist  in  the 
matter  of  employing  farmhands,  nor  do  I  run 


my  farm  on  a  greater  margin  of  profit  than 
the  average  farmer;  but  when  a  good  man  has 
been  with  me  a  month  I  invariably  increase  his 
wages  from  $1  to  $5  per  month.  Sometimes  he 
is  hardly  what  you  would  call  a  competent  work- 
man, but  there  is  no  better  way  to  get  the  best 
that  is  in  him.  I  always  act  on  the  principle, 
too,  that  if  a  man  is  worth  keeping  at  all  the 
Becond  year,  he  is  worth  a  few  dollars  more. 
What  is  a  dollar  or  two  more  a  month  compared 
to  the  risk  of  getting  a  poor  hand?  Even  if 
youi  get  one  as  good  or  even  better,  he  cannot 
be  as  efficient  and  dependable  as  the  one  who 
has  had  a  year  to  learn  your  methods  and  policy 
of  farm  management. 

.  .  I  have  discovered  that  nothing  makes  a  big- 
ger hit  with  a  farmhand  than  regular  and  rea- 
sonable hours  of  work.  What  is  reasonable  de- 
pends much  upon  the  particular  locality  but 
one  should  set  the  hours  for  beginning  and 
quitting  and  stick  to  them.  Such  limitations 
cannot  well  apply  to  anything  but  work  in  the 
field.  Then  during  the  busy  season  when  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  work  extra  hours  in  the 
field  I  have  of  late  made  a  practice  of  giving  the 
man  credit  either  in  the  form  of  extra  money 
or  a  day  off.  S"uch  consideration  of  your  men 
doesn't  cost  as  much  as  one  would  think,  and  it 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  problem. 

To  sum  up,  five  of  my  immediate  neighbors, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  have  paid  on  an 
average  of  $29.60  per  month  in  the  last  three 
years  for  their  so-called  permanent  help.  In  that 
same  time  the  increases  and  overtime  which  I 
have  allowed  has  brought  my  average  up  to 
$32.85,  a  difference  of  $3.25.  But  I  have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  help,  and  they  have. 

D.  DICKINSON. 


Kafir,  Milo  and  Other  Grain  Sorghum  Crops 

Care  in  Choosing  Seed  Will  Result  in  Even  Stand  and  Better  Harvests 


HE  average  farmer  in  the  southwest 
considers  the  grain  sorghum 
crops  as  sure.  In  this  he  is  cor- 
rect. Few  are  the  years  in  which 
these  crops  are  total  failures. 
Drouths  devastate  most  other 
crops,  but  the  grain  sorghums 
manage  to  hold  their  own  and  produce  good 
yields;  they  stand  still  in  their  development  in 
dry  weather,  but  when  the  first  moisture  sup- 
plies come  in  the  late  summer  they  continue  in 
their  growth  to  maturity. 

This  fact  leads  many  farmers  to  give  but  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  kind  of  seed  they  use  in 
their  production.  If  the  grain  sorghums  are 
profitable  crops  even  under  adverse  conditions, 
and  give  remunerative  yields  when  no  attention 
is  given  to  using  pure  seed,  what  would  they  re- 
turn if  care  were  used  in  this  respect?  No  defi- 
nite answer  can  be  given  to  this  question,  but 
attention  can  be  called  to- the  fact  that  the  use 
of  pure  seed  has  greatly  increased  the  produc- 
tion pec  acre  and  the  value  of  the  other  com- 
monly cultivated  farm  crops.  We  might  take 
corn  as  an  example.  Certainly  all  will  agree 
that  the  use  of  pure  seed  has  brought  a  marked 
increase  in  the  production  and  the  value  of  this 
crop.  That  a  duplication  would  be  made  in  the 
case  of  kdfir,  milo  and  the  other  grain  sorghum 
crops  is  certainly  evident. 

Hard  to  Get  Good  Seed 
Ever  since  the  grain  sorghums  have  been 
grown  in  the  southwest  little  or  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  keep  them  pure.  They  have  not 
been  grown  in  separate  fields,  and  in  many  cases 
the  girain  of  the  different  types  has  been  mixed 
together,  either  in  threshing  or  intentionally  af- 
ter threshing.  While  most  of  the  intentional  and 
'unintentional  mixtures  have  been  used  for  feed, 
yet  they  have  often  been  sold  for  seed,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  very  seldom  that  one  sees  a  field 
of  kafir  or  of  yellow  milo,  for  example,  that  is 


By  A.  C.  Hartenbower 

even  relatively  pure.  The  average  field  is  very 
irregular  in  height  and  badly  mixed  with  the 
sweet  sorghums  or  with  broom  corn.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  field  that  contains  a  mix- 
ture. 

While  it  is  evident  that  such  conditions  are 
very  undesirable,  yet  it  is  well  to  mention  a 
few  specific  reasons  why  such  mixtures  should 
be  avoided  and  why  pure  seed  is  desirable. 
Aside  from  the  pure  seed  question  alone,  the  un- 
evenness  of  maturity,  which  results  from  the 
planting  of  such  mixed  seed  and  the  unevenness 
of  the  height  of  plants,  constitute  the  most  seri- 
ous objections.  Grain  of  these  sorghums  when 
put  on  the  market  should  be  evenly  matured 
ami  relatively  pure  in  order  to  command  the 
highest  market  price.  If  the  seed  sown  is  badly 
m'xed,  the  crop  will  not  mature  evenly,  and 
consequently  the  value  of  the  crop  will  be  much 
reduced  when  placed  upon  the  market.  One  of 
the  most  serious  objections  to  feterita  as  a 
grain  sorghum  crop. for  the  market  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  that  it  is  unevenly  matured.  While 
this  is  not  due  entirely  to  mixed  seed,  yet  a 
great  deal  of  the  feterita  seed  offered  for  sale 
is  mixed  with  some  of  the  other  grain  sorghums. 
Make  Harvesting  Easier 

Harvesting  is  an  item  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  growing  the  grain  sorghum  crops. 
This  is  especially  true  when  these  crops  are 
grown  for  seed  or  grain  production.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  cost  of  harvesting  will  be  materi- 
ally reduced  if  the  height  of  the  plants  is  even. 
Ferhaps  the  greatest  reason  why  machine  har- 
vesting is  so  difficult  in  the  grain  sorghums  is 
that  they  are  badly  mixed,  and  this  results  in  a 
very  uneven  height.  Several  makes  of  harves- 
ters have  been  put  upon  the  market  for  heading 


the  grain  sorghums  in  the  field.  The  chief  ob- 
jections to  these  machines  are  that  they  either 
cut  off  too  much  of  the  stalks  or  leave  whole 
heads  or  parts  of  heads  in  the  field.  If  the 
plants  were  regular  in  height  this  objection 
would  be  overcome  and  the  cost  of  harvesting 
would  be  materially  reduced. 

Good  Seed  to  Start  With 

Before  commencing  the  improvement  of 
seed  on  the  farm  it  is  important  that  the  farmer 
first  procure  a  start  of  seed  that  has  previously- 
received  considerable  improvement  and  has 
been  kept  pure.  If  this  has  been  done  the 
farmer  will  be  able  to  save  much  time  which 
would  otherwise  be  required  if  he  tried  to  im- 
prove a  badly  mixed,  inferior  type.  It  will  pay 
to  start  with  the  best  seed  obtainable,  regard- 
less of  the  price.  In  procuring  a  start  of  seed 
the  reputation  of  the  grower  should  be  learned 
if  possible  and  also  the  methods  that  he  has 
used  and  the  type  or  ideal  that  he  has  had  in 
mind  for  improving  the  crop. 

Good  seed  of  the  grain  sorghum  crops  can  be 
obtained  either  threshed  or  in  the  head.  Where 
the  grower  is  known  to  be  responsible,  and  it' 
on  test  the  seed  germinates  well,  but  little  risk 
is  incurred  in  procuring  threshed  seed.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  however,  a  knowledge  of 
the  type  and  purity  of  the  heads  can  be  obtained 
and  individual  judgment  can  be  used  in  select- 
ing from  the  lot  received  only  those  heads  de- 
sired. Such  seed  is  also  more  likely  to  be  of 
high  germinating  power,  because  threshed  grain 
is  very  difficult  to  keep  from  heating.  If  a 
great  deal  of  care  is  not  used  in  storing  and 
drying,  the  germinating  power  will  be  seriously 
affected.  Tbe  fact  that  poor  stands  of  kafir  and 
milo  have  been  almost  universal  throughout  the 
grain  sorghum  belt  Is  undoubtedly  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  use  of  seed  that  has  been 
allowed  to  heat  and  then  not  tested  for  germina- 
tion before  planting. 
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Farm  Papers  as  School  Text  Books 

Agriculture  is  now  taught  in  many  of  Ahe  city  and  rural 
schools.  This  being  a  new  subject,  text  books  are  few  and  untried. 
Then,  too,  agriculture  is  a  big  subject.  It  covers  more  branches  and 
methods  than  any  other  subject  under  the  sun.  The  text  books  can 
only  treat  it  in  a  broad  and  general  way.  The  teachers  cannot  sup- 
plement the  text  books  by  their  own  knowledge,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject  themselves,  or 
at  the  best  only  a  very  limited  knowledge.  Agriculture  is  the  livest 
and  most  interesting  subject  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  town  and 
country  where  it  is  taught,  even  under  these  adverse  conditions. 

What  may  be  done  to  give  the  teachers  assistance  in  the  prob- 
lems that  are  constantly  arising?  How  may  they  find  the  answers 
to  the  questions  the  children  are  constantly  asking  them?  How  may 
they  learn  what  to  do  in  the  emergencies  that  are  continually  aris- 
ing where  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  experimental  plots  in 
which  to  try  out  the  theories  they  learn  from  the  books?  These 
questions  have  been  answered  in  a  large  part  by  the  farm  papers. 
The  teachers  throughout  the  country  are  turning  to  these  papers  to 
help  them  solve  their  great  problem.  Many  are  the  calls  from  the 
teacher  of  agriculture  which  the  farm  paper  answers.  By  choosing 
well,  the  teacher  may  have  on  hand  two  or  three  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural papers  covering  the  territory  in  which  he  teaches,  and  from 
these  may  be  derived  information  on  timely  topics.  From  these  the 
teacher  and  pupils  may  find  what  practical  farmers  have  done  when 
confronted  with  the  same  conditions  they  are  experiencing,  and  what 
the  result  has  been.  Teachers  are  taking  advantage  more  and  more 
of  this  privilege,  and  there  are  now  few  schools  in  which  agriculture 
is  taught,  where  there  are  not  two  or  three  good  farm  papers  on  file 
for  reference.  These  papers  are  in  constant  use,  and  their  value  in. 
this  field  cannot  be  overestimated. 
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According  to  a  bulletin  from  the 
rational  bureau  of  animal  industry, 
about  12  5  dairies  are  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing certified  milk,  and  the  daily 
production  is  nearly  25,000  gallons, 
an  increase  of  300  per  cent  in  five 
years.  The  chief  demand  is  for  in- 
fants and  sick  people. 


"Nothing  is  doing  the  oil  business 
more  harm  than  the  widespread  ad- 
vertising of  worthless  stock,"  an- 
nounces the  government.  This  was 
written  in  regard  to  the  advertising 
of  certain  Wyoming  and  Colorado 
oil  lands,  which  advertisements  were 
so  worded  as  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  land's  had  been  favora- 
bly reported  on  by  a  government 
survey.  However,  this  statement  of 
Uncle  Sam's  applies  equally  well  to 
live  stock,  seed,  machinery  or  any 
other  product. 


Advertising  a  scrub  stallion  as  a 
pure-bred  will  not  be  possible  longer 
in  Kansas  under  the  present  law  and 
with  the  enforcement  this  law  is  re- 
ceiving. The  new  state  live  stock 
registry  board  has  found  that  this 
was  being  done  in  over  2,000  cases., 
oftentimes  the  stallion  owners  them- 
helves  being  innocent  parties  and 
really  supposing  that  they  were  own- 
ers of  pedigreed  animals.  On  one 
pedigree  the  sire  claimed  for  the 
Btallion  was  imported  a  year  after 
the  animal  was  born.  Proper  en- 
forcement of  a  good  stallion  law 
protects  both  stallion  and  mare 
owners. 


Waters  Hard  to  Corral 

It  seems  that  President  H.  J. 
Waters  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
college  is  in  demand  all  over  the  ag- 
ricultural world.  President  Waters; 
has  a  lot  of  strong  endorsers  over 
the  western  half  of  the  United 
States  for  any  position  demanding  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  He  is  a 
bom  leader,  and  no  amount  of  little 
stumbling  blocks  that  may  be  placed 
in  his  way  will  interfere  with  his 
progress  as  an  agricultural  educator 
and  promoter.  He  has  already  be- 
come an  international  character. 

President  Waters  has  had  re- 
peated invitations  to  visit  foreign 
lands  and  deliver  lectures  on  agri- 
culture before  universities.  He  has 
recently  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence of  five  months  to  make  an  in- 
spection of  the  bureaus  of  education 
and  agriculture  in  the  Philippine 
islands.  The  request  for  this  por- 
tion of  his  trip  came  from  the  Phil- 
ippine government  through  the 
United  States  Department  of  War. 
He  intends,  after  completing  his 
work  in  the  Philippines,  to  continue 
his  tour  of  agricultural  investiga- 
tions around  the  world.  He  has 
planned  a  visit  to  Java,  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  best  organized  tropical 
agricultural  districts  of  the  world. 
The  conditions  in  India  will  be  stud- 
ied, also  agricultural  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land. 

This  trip  will  not  only  be  one  of 
observation  and  investigation  of 
what  is  being  done,  but  one  of  sug- 
gestion for  the  bettering  of  condi- 
tions as  he  finds  them.  Especially 
will  this  apply  to  the  educational 
system  in  practice  in  the  Philippines. 
Some  of  these  islands  are  not  yet 
organized,  and  suggestions  on  local 
organization  will  be  of  great  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural 
production.  The  developing  of  these 
islands  is  of  great  moment  at  this 


time,  and  no  doubt  will  receive  the 
close  attention  of  President  Waters 
in  his  tour  of  inspection.  The  uni- 
versity at  Manila  will  be  given  spe- 
cial attention  with  a  view  to  advis- 
ing and  directing  its  future  course. 

The  Kansas  Agricultural  college 
will  realize  great  benefits  from  this 
agricultural  inspection  tour  they  are 
so  freely  extending  to  President 
Waters.  He  will  return  to  them 
greatly  broadened  in  knowledge 
from  his  observation  of  what  other 
countries  are  doing  and  capable  of 
doing. 

"The  Boy  and  His  Job" 

The  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Nebraska  School  of  Ag- 
riculture take  place  at  the  University 
Temple,  Lincoln,  Friday  evening, 
April  24.  A  good  program  has  been 
arranged  for  these  exercises. 

Wo  wish  to  speak  in  particular 
about  one  speaker  on  this  program. 
He  is  without  doubt  known  by  repu- 
tation to  most  of  our  readers,  and 
probably  personally  known  to  a 
large  namber  of  them.  Joseph  E. 
Wing,  one  of  the  well  known  edi- 
torial writers  of  the  Breeders'  Ga- 
zette, will  address  this  class  on  the 
subject,  "The  Boy  and  His  Job." 

We  know  of  no  one  who  is  better 
able  to  handle  this  subject  than  Mr. 
Wing.  He  has  given  practically  his 
whole  lifetime  to  the  study  of  farm 
work  and  has  made  a  particular 
study  of  the  farm  boy.  Mr.  Wing 
has  traveled  widely  in  both  this 
country  and  many  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, studying  farm  conditions  and 
farm  methods. 

We  bespeak  for  the  farmers  of 
our  state  a  liberal  attendance  at 
these  exercises.  Go  down  and  visit 
the  agricultural  school  and  state 
farm  and  hear  Mr.  Wing  speak.  You 
will  be  well  repaid  for  your  time 
and  trouble. 


Whitewash  on  the  Farm 

This  is  the  time  of  year  for  the 
annual  cost  of  whitewash.  The  old- 
time  id'ea  among  the  good,  old  east- 
ern farmers,  especially  that  sect 
known  as  "Quakers,"  was  to  freshen 
and  brighten  up  everything  about  the 
farm  buildings,  trees  and  fences  with 
a  good,  heavy  coat  of  whitewash. 
This  rejuvenating  tendency  of  the 
farmer  so  harmonized  with  the  spirit 
of  springtime  in  taking  on  renewed 
vigor  and  life  that  all  the  world 
seemed  keyed  to  renewed  effort. 
This  time-honored  custom  of  decora- 
tion, of  brightening  up,  should  be 
encouraged,  and  as  much  beauty  and 
pleasure  obtained  from  it  as  in  past 
years. 

Whitewash  Is  the  cheapest  dec- 
orative material  in  existence  when 
one  estimates  its  advantages  in  the 
freshening  up  of  the  appearances  of 
the  buildings,  fences,  etc.,  it  is  used 
upon.  The  use  of  whitewash  indi- 
cates neatness,  industry  and  thrift 
on  the  farm.  Buildings  too  rough- 
surfaced  for  paint  can  be  white- 
washed to  give  them  an  appearance 
of  some  value.  Fence  posts  and  trees 
are  improved  by  a  coat  or  two  of 
whitewash.  The  practice  of  white- 
washing the  trunks  of  the  trees  in 
the  orchards  is  advocated  by  some 
orchardists  and  tree  growers  as  both 
an  improvement  in  appearance  and 
an  advantage  m  protecting  from  in- 
sect pests  about  the  bark. 

The  matter  of  preparing  the  white- 
wash is  simple  so  far  as  the  plain 
whitewash  is  concerned;  but  if  the 
lasting  qualities  are  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  this  is  an  important  thing, 
then  there  must  be  some  ingredients 
added  to  the  water  and  linie  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  preparation  adhe- 
sive properties.  The  following  form- 
ula may  be  used  with  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  it  will  last.  It  is 
called  the  lasting1  whitewash,  and 
from  its  ingredients  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  merits  recognition  at 
once  as  being  well  compounded  with 
qualities  combining  durability  and 
adhesive  tendencies,  both  very  es- 
sential qualities  in  a  whitewash. 

Ingredients  and  Preparation  — 
Slake  a  half  bushel  of  fresh  lump 
lime  with  boiling  water  and  cover  to 
prevent  evaporation.  Strain  so  as  to 
take  out  all  lumps  of  the  unslaked 
lime  (a  piece  of  wire  window  screen 
fastened  over  a  small,  bottomless 
box  answers  nicely),  add  one  peck  of 
salt  that  has  been  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  three  pounds  of  rice  flotur, 
made  into  a  smooth,  boiled  paste, 
eight  ounces  of  Spanish  whiting,  one 
pound  of  glue  dissolved  in  five  gal- 
lons of  hot  water.  Mix  well,  put  over 
the  fire  and  stir  until  it  reaches  the 
boiling  point.  The  whitewash  is 
now  ready  to  apply,  but  if  too  thick 
to  sp-ead  well  with  the  brush  add 
more  boiling  water  until  you  have  it 
of  the  right  consistency:  no  danger 
in  adding  hot  water.  If  not  conven- 
ient to  use  the*  rice  flour,  then  make 
a  thin  paste  from  wheat  flour,  cook- 
ing it  the  same  as  in  making  gruel 
or  starch.  This  will  answer-,  though 
the  rice  is  regarded  the  best  in  dur- 
ability. Stir  this  mixture  until  per- 
fectly smooth  and  apply  hot  or  at 
least  warm.  If  it  is  not  as  white  as 
desired,  add  a  little  bluing,  same  as 
used  in  wasking  clothes. 
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Rural  Arithmetic 

A  Kansas  educator  has  produced 
what  he  calls  "a  rural  arithmetic," 
designed  especially  for  use  in  coun- 
try schools  attended  by  boys  and 
girls  from  the  farm.  It  teaches 
arithmetic  in  terms  of  good  farming 
and  good  citizenship.  Its  examples 
and  problems  have  to  do  particularly 
with  the  things  of  the  farm.  For 
instance,  it  deals  with  land,  horses, 
cows,  swine,  poultry,  eggs,  crops  of 
all  sorts,  with  rural  credits,  good 
roads  and  in  fact  everything  that  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  goes  to  make  up 
the  atmosphere  and  life  of  the 
farmer. 

The  intended  and  probable  effect 
is  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
these  aspects  of  life  in  the  minds  of 
the  farmer's  children,,  to  fascinate 
them  with  the  farm,  to  deepen  and 
broaden  their  interests  in  the  farm 
and  finally  to  make  them  want  to  be 
farmers.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a 
very  adroit  method  of  fostering  the 
"back-to-the-farm"  idea,  having  the 
excellent  quality  of  being  a  remedy 
instead  instead  of  a  cure. 

Whether  or  not  it  will  work  as 
planned,  no  one  yet  knows.  We  do 
know,  however,  that  the  rural  educa- 
tion that  centers  the  child's  thoughts 
and  fancies  so  largely  in  city  life  to 
the  disparagement  of  the  farm  does 
not  cultivate  a  love  for  the  farm  in 
the  children  or  make  them  more 
eager  to  stay  with  it.  The  new  idea 
is  based  on  a  very  logical  theory 
and  is  so  simple  that  it  certainly  ap- 
peals to  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  person. 


home,"  any  more  for  fear  the  bug 
may  do  so. 


Why  Neglect  Other  Stock? 

We  notice  in  the  1913  year  book 
of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture a  list  of  all  premiums  won 
in  the  cattle  division  of  the  1912 
fair,  giving  class,  premium  won, 
amount,  exhibitor's  name,  name  of 
animal  and  record  number  of  the 
animal.  We  do  not  find  any  of  this 
information  regarding  horses,  swine 
or  sheep.  Why  publish  this  valua- 
ble information  about  cattle  only? 
Are  not  the  other  live  stock  interests 
of  the  state  worthy  of  this  publicity? 
If  th;s  information  is  of  value  to  the 
general  public  and  to  the  exhibitor 
of  cattle,  we  believe  it  equally  as 
valuable  to  the  public  to  give  the 
horse,  swine  and  sheep  owner  the 
benefit  of  this  publicity.  This  is  in- 
formation that  is  vetry  often  valuable 
to  live  stock  men.  If  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  would  publish 
these  awards  each  year  as  they  have 
for  the  cattle  division  for  1912  we 
believe  their  year  book  will  be  much 
more  sought  for  by  our  live  stock 
men  and  farmers.  We  believe  it 
would  be  better  to  publish  this  in- 
formation for  all  live  stock  classes. 


Shipment  of  75,000,000  lady  bugs 
into  California!  What  for?  To  eat 
the  aphids  that  prey  on  the  melon, 
hop,  bean  and  grain  crops  of  the 
state.  More  than  50,000,000  of 
these  insects  have  been  imported 
heretofore  and  have  proved  such  ef- 
fective enemies  of  the  aphids  that 
the  demand  for  them  is  larger  than 
the  available  supply.  California 
children  will  not  be  allowed"  to  sing, 
"Lady  bug,     Lady  bug,     fly  away 


Early  Premium  Lists 

The  premium  list  has  already 
been  issued  by  the  Central  Nebraska 
Agricultural  association  for  the  fair 
to  be  held  at  Grand  Island  Septem- 
ber 29  to  October  2.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample that  other  fairs,  both  county 
and  state,  would  do  well  to  follow, 
giving  exhibitors  time  to  plan  their 
exhibits  and  to  work  throughout  the 
season  toward  producing  and  finish- 
ing their  products  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner. 

The  children  have  a  prominent 
place  in  this  premium  list.  A  num- 
ber of  premiums  are  offered  for 
school  work,  especially  for  the  rural 
schools.  Besides  this,  there  are 
horse,  cattle,  hog,  sheep  and  corn- 
judging  contests  for  boys  under  18 
years  of  age. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  thei 
baby  show  is  to  be  the  old-fashioned, 
useless  kind,  based  on  mere  beauty. 
The  baby  show  of  the  present  dav 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  class  of 
public  entertainment  and  placed  on 
a  solid  footing  of  value  to  the  baby, 
its  parents  and  even  the  spectators. 
We  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
the  baby  show  will  either  be  entirely 
omitted  from  the  fair'  or  else  made 
as  much  a  subject  of  scientific  in- 
terest as  the  agricultural  and  live 
stock  departments.  * 


The  Old  Cow 

There  is  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  among  cattle  owners  and 
handlers  at  what  age  the  cow  passes 
into  the  classification  designated, 
"the  old  cow."  Some  persons  speak 
of  a  cow  as  an  old  cow  when  she  is 
8  or  10  years  old;  others  do  not  re- 
gard her  dangerously  old  at  12 
years,  and  yet  others  will  entertain 
you  with  stories  of  the  best  cow  they 
ever  owned,  milked  up  to  her  full 
capacity  at  15  years  old  and  was  a 
good  feeder  at  this  age,  ate  all  kinds 
of  rough  feed,  etc. 

When  is  the  cow  too  old  to  keep 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  breeding  herd 
profitably?  This  is  a  question  that 
deserves  close  study  and  can  only  be 
intelligently  answered  by  a  judge  of 
cattle  and  by  acquaintance  with  the 
old  cow.  There  is  no  rule  of  age 
by  which  a  cow  may  be  judged  to 
determine  the  end  of  her  period  of 
usefulness.  Some  cows  ^remain 
strong  and  vigorous  up  to  15  years 
old,  and  even  longer,  while  others 
are  old  cows  and  rapidly  on  the  de- 
cline at  10  years  of  age. 

It  is  a  well  established'  fact  among 
breeders  that  after  a  cow  has  raised 
two  or  three  calves  her  value  as  a 
breeder  may  be  pretty  accurately 
determined,  and  she  has  also  arrived 
at  the  age  of  best  service  as  a  calf 
producer.  -  The  heifer  is  not  the 
best  mother,  usually,  but  improves 
in  maternal  qualities  as  she  ap- 
proaches maturity.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  uncertain  in  results  to  turn  the 
heifer  off  because  she  does  not  with 
her  first  calf  equal  the  old  cow  in 
her  produce.  It  is  also  bad  manage- 
ment to  turn  the  old  cow  off  because 
she  is  old,  when  she  has  proven  a 
valuable  breeder  of  excellent  calves. 

The  old  cow,  even  among  the 
grade  cattle,  is  often  worth  more  to 


retain  as  a  producer  or  ealves  than 
to  exchange  for  the  uncertainty  of  a 
young  animal.  Excellence  in  breed- 
ing is  what  is  desired  in  the  breeding 
herd.  If  you  have  this  in  the  old 
cow,  be  sure  you  have  something  to 
take  her  place  in  this  very  desirable 
quality  before  you  dispose  of  her  on 
account  of  old  age.  Judge  closely, 
judge  accurately,  judge  well  on  the 
value  of  the  old  reliable  breeding 
cow,    remembering  that  good  cows 


are  scarce,  and  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  set  rid  of  a  good  cow  than 
to  buy  one. 


From  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
cream  is  left  in  the  milk  after  skim- 
ming, says  the  dairy  department  of 
the  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture. 
At  the  prevailing  price  of  cream, 
butter-fat  makes  pretty  expensive 
hog  feed.  A  separator  removes  prac- 
tically all  the  cream  from  the  milk. 


Sooner  or  Later 

drugging,  even  in  its  milder  forms,  clouds  and  mars  the  fairest 
complexion. 

Coffee  drinking  isn't  considered  drugging  by  most  people, 
but  physicians  know  that  the  average  cup  of  coffee  contains 
from  2  to  3  grains  each  of  the  drugs  "caffeine"  and  "tannin," 
that  affect  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys,  disturb  circulation  and 
work  'havoc  with  natural  nerves  and  a  healthy  skin. 

Every  woman  who  values  a  clear  complexion,  soon  finds 
that  a  change  from  coffee  to 

POSTUM 

makes  rapidly  for  personal  comfort  and  wholesome  beauty. 

Postum  is  a  pure-food  drink,  made  of  prime  wheat  and  a 
small  percent  of  molasses.  It  tastes  much  like  high-grade  Java, 
but  is  absolutely  free  from  caffeine,  tannin,  or  any  other  drug 
or  harmful  ingredient. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — well  boiled,  yields  a  delightful  flavour. 
15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — a  soluble  powder.  A  teaspoonful  stirred 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  dissolves  instantly.  A  delicious  beverage. 
3  0c  and  50c  tins.  The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is  about  the 
same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  POSTUM 

— sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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My  Ten-Year-Old  Boy 
Turns  with  Ease  the 

BEATRICE 

Cream  Separator 

Says  Farmer  Onswon 

I've  been  up  one  side  and  down  the 
Other  of  this  cream  separator  question 
for  20  years,  and  I'm  for  the  Beatrice 
Cream  Separator  every  time. 

The  Beatrice  ia  the  one  high-grade  sep- 
arator that  is  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  all  have  some  respect  for  our  pocket- 
books.  None  of  us  farmers  want  to 
pay  out  $100  -to  $125  when  we  can  get 
the  same  thing  for  $65  to  $85. 

Well,  that's  the  cream  separator  situa- 
tion. The  Beatrice  sells  at  $85  for  the 
largest  size  machine,  1000  lbs.  capacity. 
Other  high  grade  separators  sell  for 
$110  and  upwards  for  less  capacity. 

The  Beatrice  gives  you— 

Clean  skimming,  easy  clean* 
ing,  easy  running,  conven- 
ience, long  life,  big  capac- 
ity. It  skims  cold  milk  as 
well  as  warm  milk. 

Compare  other  machines  with  the 
Beatrice  ;  you'll  agree  with  me  that  you 
pay  more  for  them  than  the  Beatrice 
price,  but  you  do  not  get  as  good  a 
machine  for  your  money. 

Take  my  advice  and  investigate  the 
Beatrice.  Write  to  nearest  office  below 
for  free  catalog  and  name  of  local 
dealer  near  you. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO. 

CHICAGO 

Dtt  Moiofc*,  la.,  Dubuque,  la.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Topek», 
Kan.,  Denver,  Col.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okk., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Raising  Sheep  on  the  Farm 


"Good  to  the  last  drop* 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calver 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 


At  your  Dealers  or 


Nebraska  Seed  Co., 


OMAHA 

NEB., 


AUCTIONEER 


WJ\  Natlo.itl  An.  i  loneer- 
l  ii k  Bohool  p(  Amerlcs. 
Box  34.  Lincoln,  Ntb, 


t  — ~  lOES  it  pay  to  raise  sheep  on 

I  J  the  farm?  is  the  usual  way 
h|||!|ft]  the  question  is  put  by  the 
inquirer.  This  depends 
upon  the  wa>j  the  sheep  are  handled. 
There  is  no  special  pay  in  raising 
any  kind  of  stock  on  the  farm  un- 
less it  is  well  and  properly  done. 
Some  farmers  make  hog  raising  pay: 
others  make  cattlei  raising  pay;  oth- 
ers still  make  horse  raising  pay.  It 
depends  upon  the  interest  the  farmer 
takes  in  the  stock.  If  he  likes  any- 
particular  line  of  stock  he  will  study 
their  needs  and  demands,  and  try  to 
provide  these  conditions  for  their 
welfare,  and  as  a  result  they  pay. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  sheep. 

Sheep  will  pay  a  good  profit  on 
the  farm  if  properly  provided  for 
and  looked  after.  Sheep  need  a  lit- 
tle more  attention  than  most  other 
kinds  of  live  stock.  This  is  not  just 
in  line  with  many  advisors  in  this 
western  country.  You  are  often 
told:  "Get  a  little  flock  of  sheep: 
turn  them  loose  on  your  farm  and 
they  will  make  their  living  on  the 
weeds  and  waste  that  grow  on  the 
farm;  they  will  clean  'up  the  volun- 
teer growth  of  one  kind  or  another 
that  the  farm  contains — weeds,  bri- 
ars, brush,  refuse  and  undesirable 
vegetation  generally."  They  are 
often  spoken  of  as  scavengers  for  the 
farm  that  turn  to  good  account,  all 
that  is  worthless  for  crop  or  unfit 
for  other  kinds  of  grazing  animals. 

There  is  a  great  deal  credited1  to 
the  sheep  that  is  not  true.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  not  an  animal 
living  that  is  a  better  judge  of  good, 
palatable  vegetation,  and  there  is 
not  an  animal,  when  turned  loose  on 
the  farm,  that  can  .find  the  quality 
of  herbage  or  feed  quicker  than  the 
sheep.  The  sheep  is  so  often  spoken 
of  in  its  connection  with  the  clean- 
ing up  of  the  waste  places  of  weeds 
and  undesirable  growths  that  one 
might  form  an  idea  that  the  sheep 
was  so  peculiarly  constituted  that  it 
preferred  this  to  clover,  wheat,  oats, 
corn  or  other  green  herbage.  Do  not 
be  deceived  in  this  relation.  If  you 
do  not  want  your  best  and  richest 
crops  to  receive  the  first  attention 
of  the  sheep,  youi  must  fence  them 
in  or  fence  the  sheep  out.  The  sheep, 
if  left  to  its  own  free  will,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  will  get  the  best 
crops  on  the  farm  first,  then  take  up 
the  refuse. 

The  sheep,  to  be  made  profitable, 
must  first  be  fenced  in  an  enclosure 
— a  roomy  pasture  is  preferable, 
where  it  has  plenty  of  range.  At 
such  seasons  as  it  can  be  liberated 
it  may  be  given  the  range  of  the 
cornfield,  the  stubble  fields  and 
other  parts  of  the  farm  to  engage  in 
its  scavenger  work  of  cleaning  up 
the  fence  rows,  weed  patches,  feed) 
lots,  etc.  The  sheep  is  a  good  close- 
cropper  in  the  autumn  season  when 
it  can  get  around  to  the  waste  places 
that  have  been  producing  a  sum- 
mer's crop  of  volunteer  grass  and 
weeds, 

•  The  little  farm  flock  on  the  farm 
that  is  pretty  generally  fenced  with 
woven-wire,  hog-tight  fence  can  be 
made  very  serviceable  in  taking  up 
such  grass  and  weed  growths  as  are 


of  no  value  otherwise  and  which 
damage  the  neatness  of  appearance 
of  any  farm  if  neglected.  The  little 
farm  flock  may  be  made  quite  prof- 
itable from  the  business  point  of 
wool  and  mutton  production. 

It  ir  not  an  unreasonable  estimate 
to  establish  a  flock  that  will  yield, 
an  increase  of  125  per  cent  of  lambs, 
and  that  will  produce  a  fleece  of  ten 
pounds  average  weight.  The  lambs 
can  be  fed  out  for  the  mutton  mar- 
ket at  ten  or  twelve  months'  growth 
and  a  fleece  taken  off  them  before 
sold,  and  altogether  make  the  farm 
flock  a  very  profitable  investment. 
This  kind  of  an  enterprise  need  not 
occupy  all  the  farm  or  demand  all 
the  time  of  one  person. 

The  little  farm  flock,  well  man- 
aged, has  been  the  means  of  con- 
verting many  farmers  to  the  exclu- 
sive sheep-growing  and  wool-pro- 
ducing industry.  The  profit  of  the 
little  farm  flock,  when  properly  pro- 
vided for  and  properly  handled,  can 
scarcely  be  carried  out  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  farm  on  the  same 
ratio.  The  little  flock  gets  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  cleanup  of  waste 
feeds,  which  amounts  to  consider- 
able. This  would  not  exist  if  the 
farm  were  stocked  up  to  full  capa- 
city the  year  around. 

That  the  farm  flock  industry  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  more  liberal  representa- 
tion on  the  western  farm,  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt.  The  small  farmer 
is  going  to  engage  in  such  lines  of 
live  stock  breeding  as  will  be  most 
easily  handled  and  at  the  same  time 
yield  the  largest  revenue  for  the 
money,  labor  and  feed  invested. 
This  is  unmistakably  the  little  farm 
floeta  of  mutton  sheep. 

The  dog  nuisance  is  holding  thou- 
sands of  farmers  hack  now  all  over 
the  western  states  where  there  has 
not  been  some  reasonable  protective 
legislation  against  the  dog.  Most 
states  have  stringent  dlog  laws,  which 
place  a  tax  on  all  dogs  kept.  This 
tax  provides  a  fund  that  reimburses 
the  sheep  owner  for  all  damage  sus- 
tained from  the  sheep-killing  dog. 
All  states  should  provide  this  protec- 
tion and  thus  encourage  the  filling 
up  of  the  farms  with  the  small 
flocks. 


The  Powerful  Smalley 
Cuts  Silo-Filling  Cost! 


The  day  of  the  old  slat-apron  silo  filler  is 
gone.  No  wise  farmer  is  going  to  use  one 
when  he  can  est  a  money-saving,  grip-hook, 
force-feed  SMALLEY,  that  does  the  work 
ouickcr.  oasler  and  at  less  cost.  It  handles 
silage,  cow  peas  or  alfalfa  in  a  hurry.  Cuts 
Jt  fil»e  and  uniform.  Packs  silage  tighter— 
givej  more  tonnage. 

No  Power  Waste 

Ono  pulley  and  chain-drive  on  blower  out- 
fits replace  power-wasling  idlers. 

1914  Carrier 

A  5  H,  P.  Engine  will  run  a  No.  12  force- 
feed  and  our  1914  enclosed  carrier.  Special 
alfalfa  grinding  screen  furnished  extra,  pro- 
tected by  screen  patent  No.  721,246.  Make 
your  own  meal. 

Send  postal  today  for  latest  Smalley  catalog. 

The  Smalley  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  21 « 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of 
Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and 
Band  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensi- 
lage and  Snapping 
Xpachlnea,  Drag 
and  Circular  Saw 
I  Machines,  Cham- 
pion Plows,  Cob 
Grindera  and  Feed 
Mills. 


\ 


Farmstead  Building  Plans 

A  few  ready-made  plans  for  farm 
buildings  may  be  had  at  cost  from 
the  agricultural  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Nebraska  University' 
farm,,  Lincoln.  The  blueprints  are 
part  of  a  unit  approved  for  a  farm- 
stead. If  the  farmer  will  furnish  a 
general  idea  of  the  sort  of  building 
he  expects  to  construct,  the  depart- 
ment will  send  him  the  stock  design. 
No  special  plans  will  be  drawn,  but 
if  advice  is  wanted,  rough  pencil 
sketches  will  be  made  free.  Barn 
plans,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve 
blueprints,  will  be  furnished  for  $3. 
oilier  prints  can  be  obtained  from 
25  cents  to  $  1. 


Take  Cure  of  Auto  Tiros 
Automobile  tires,  like  human  be- 
ingls,  suffer  from  ill  treatment,  and 
in  BUlch  circumstances  do  not  stand 
up  under  their  work  as  they  do  if 
given  proper  consideration. 


Brillion 


The  Original 
CLOD  CRUSHER 

Increases  Your  Crop 
8  to  15  Bushels  to  Acre 

The  Brillion  Clod  Crusher  (the  original 
and  only  genuine)  will  increase  your  yield  from 
8  to  15  bushels  per  acre.  It  makes  a  perfect 
seed  bed  by  crushing,  pulverizing,  rolling,  level- 
ing and  packing  the  soil,  thus  retaining  the 
moisture  a  few  inches  below  the  surface. 

Write  today  for  FREE  BOOKLET 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

Dept.  410     MOLINE,  ILL. 


ALLOW 


Sold  Direct 
[From 

Factory 
to  Farm 

,   Just  put  yo 
^^^^^"^  and  address  on  a  postal 
card'  and  get  my  new  Separator  book  free. 

Saves  $35  to  $50 

On  the  latest,  most  modern,  most" 
sanitary   cream   separator  built. 
Gearing  runs  ia  a  constant  bath 

of  oil  and  all  enclosed,  dust  and  dirt 
Closest  skimming,  new  type  diac 
A  lot  of  New  Sanitary  features  not  found 
on  other  makes.  One-half  the  price  of  the 
old  style,  cumbersome  machines  selling: 
through  agents  and  dealers.    Buy  direct 
from  factory  and  save  big  money.  Get  my 
new  Catalog.  A  postal  brines  it. 
WM.   GALLOWAY,  PRES.,f 

William  Galloway  Co 
263  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  Ia 


My  Big  Free  Book 
Is  Ready  For  You 

Write  me  a  postal  to-  _ 
day  for  your  copy.  It  will 
post  you  on  1914  Buggy 
styles.   It  posit- 
Cnfif      Ively  will  show 
019111      you  how  to  save 

Hickory 
Vehicles 


Are  shown  ia  this  big  book 
125  styles.    80  Days'  F 
Road  Test.  Guarantee 
for  2  full  years.  Get 
this  book  and  get 
posted   on  buggy 
values,  h  c.  Phelps.  Prcs 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfc 
lit.  4B  .    Columbui.  0. 


NO  SUBSTITUTE 

when  you  buy  my  patented  sur- 
face and  deep  cultivator  shovels. 
Will  save  you  boys,  horses  ami 
corn  roots.  One  acre  Increase 
pays  for  a  set.  Scours  where 
Others  won't.  Marketed  7  years. 
Booklet  tree,  and  please  show 
your  dealer. 

CHAS.  BURMEISTER,  Sutherland,  la. 
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Bloat  or  Hoven  in  Live  Stock 


HIS  is  the  beginning  of  the 
green  grass  season  when 
cattle  and  sheep  are  sub- 
ject to  bloat  from  eating 
clover,  alfalfa  and  other  green 
herbage.  Bloat  is  an  ailment  that 
requires  prompt  treatment.  It  comes 
quickly  and  kills  quickly,  and  if  a 
remedy  is  to  be  applied/  it  must  be 
applied  quickly.  Every  farmer  and 
stock  owner  should  be  familiar  with 
some  prompt  and  reliable  treatment 
for  the  common  ailments  and  dis- 
eases to  which  the  farm  animals  are 
subject  so  as  not  to  be  helpless  in 
applying  a  remedy  in  any  case  of 
emergency. 

There  are  a  number  of  remedies 
used  to  relieve  the  bloated  animal. 
Every  cow  doctor  has  a  treatment, 
and  quite  often  it  does  not  act  as 
promptly  as  the  disease  and  the  cow 
dies.  If  all  cattle  owners  would  stop 
and  think  just  one  moment  when 
they  read  this  article,  they  need 
never  lose  an  animal  with  bloat  that 
they  find  alive  if  they  have  a  few 
minutes  to  place  the  remedy.  It  is 
simple,  possibly  too  much  so  to  meet 
the  endorsement  of  those  who  think 
the  services  of  the  cow  doctor  should 
be  had. 

When  an  animal  is  discovered 
with  bloat,  at  once  insert,  well  back 
in  the  mouth  and  over  the  tongue,  a 
round  stick  as  la,rge  as  your  wrist 
or  forearm  and  long  enough  to  pro- 
ject at  either  side  of  the  mouth  so 
that  to  each  end  of  this  stick  may  be 
fastened  a  string,  which  must  be 
securely  tied  over  the  back-  of  the 
head  or  horns,  so  that  the  stick  will 
be  held  back  in  the  mouth  firmly 
and  cannot  be  removed  with  the 
tongue.  This  will  keep  the  animal's 
mouth  wide  open,  an  involuntary 
discharge  of  the  gas  will  commence 
at  once,  and  the  cow  will  be  relieved 
in  a  few  minutes.  This  is  the  safe 
way,  the  easy  way,  the  quick  way, 
with  no  danger  whatever.   You  can 


relieve  your  cow  in  half  the  time  it 
would!  take  to  run  to  some  neighbor 
to  ask  him  what  to  do,  and  then  pos- 
sibly he  could  not  help  you.  The 
smearing  of  the  sticki  with  a  little 
pine  tar,  axle  grease  or  something 
distasteful  to  the  animal  is  recom- 
mended, as  it  causes  an  effort  to  dis- 
lodge the  stick,  resulting  in  the 
working  of  the  jaws  and  throat  that 
stimulates  the  secretion  of  saliva 
and  swallowing,  thus  opening  the 
esophagus  and  permitting  the  escape 
of  the  gas. 

It  is  a  good!  plan  to  have  several 
round  sticks,  with  strings  tied  to 
each  end,  in  readiness,  so  that  in 
case  an  animal  needs  attention  it 
can  be  given  at  once.  A  piece  of  a 
fork  handle  will  do,  but  a  larger 
round  stick  is  a  better  size  for  the 
full-grown  cow.  Some  persons  are 
not  satisfied  with  one  good  remedy, 
but  want  two  or  three  at  hand  to 
apply,  so  that  in  case  the  first  ad- 
ministered: does  not  work)  like  magic 
the  others  can  be  employed  in  turn 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  administered. 
When  the  average  horse  has  the 
colic  he  is  given  all  the  remedies 
that  are  suggested  by  all  who  chance 
to  see  the  poor  brute  in  his  misery, 
until  he  is  relieved  or  dies  from 
overdosing. 

A  half  pint  of  kerosene  oil  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  is 
said  to  be  a  remedy  used  by  some 
cattle  owners.  This  is  to  be  repeated 
in  fifteen  minutes  unless  relief  is 
had'  sooner.  The  trocar  is  quite  fre- 
quently resorted  to  in  severe  cases 
needing,  immediate  relief,  and,  in 
the  hands  of  an  experienced  oper- 
ator, is  generally  successful.  It  will 
pay  any  cattle  owner  to  provide  him- 
self with  this  instrument  and  have 
an  experienced  operator  teach  him 
how  to  use  it,  as  there  is  danger  of 
the  operation  proving  fatal  when  the 
instrument  is  not  properly  applied. 


real  horse  spirit  and  pride  into  the 
lover  of  horses  than  can  any  inani- 
mate object  or  device^  because  of  the 
more  animated  exhibition  of  horse 
character.  There  is  a  touch,  a  feel- 
ing of  sympatny,  between  man  and 
horse  that  no  machine  can  ever  sup- 
ply or  supplant. 

As  time  moves  on  the  greater  will 
be  the  demand  for  matched  teams, 
and  the  higher  proportionately  will 
be  the  price  they  will  command.  The 
mating  of  teams  is  not  a  work  that 
any  horse  handller  can  take  up  and 
make  a  complete  success.  A  pair 
of  horses  may  be  the  same  color  and 
size  and  yet  not  be  matched.  There 
are  so  many  fine  points  involved  in 
the  matching  of  horses  that  it  takes 
an  expert  to  succeed  in  getting  a 
pair  together  that  would  stand  the 
test  at  a  horse  show  or  fair  as  be- 
ing a  well  matched  team.  The  match- 
ing of  horses  in  disposition  and  ac- 
tion is  the  most  difficult.  The  size 
and  color,  of  course,  are  important 
features,  but  amount  to  little  if  not 
accompanied  with  the  other  quali- 
ties that  make  them  agreeable  and 
easily  handled.  A  team  of  horses 
should  move  alike,  have  the  same 
step,  same  carriage,  manner  of  ex- 
pression, be  tempered  alike,  and 
have  an  inclination  to  be  companion- 


able and  agreeable  with  each  other. 

A  matched  team  means  a  team  of 
high  price,  a  team  of  value;  the  de- 
gree of  this,  of  course,  depending  on 
the  excellence  of  the  horses.  Matched 
teams  have  sold  at  high  prices  al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  mating 
ur  such  teams,  and  will  continue  to 
sell  above  the  unmated  horses.  The 
price  of  such  teams  depends  on  two 
things — first,  the  quality  of  the 
horses,  and,  second,  the  close  match- 
ing or  mating.  It  will  pay  any  horso 
handler  to  keep  an  eye  open  for  well 
mated  horses,  either  driving  horses 
or  draft  horses.  There  is  a  demand 
for  them  wherever  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  good  team,  and  at  high  prices. 

An  eastern  Ohio  county,  noted  for 
its  fancy  driving  teams  and  the 
breeding  of  both  pacing  and  trotting 
horses,  for  many  years  offered  large 
cash  prizes  at  its  county  fair  tor  the 
best  fancy  driving  team.  This  con- 
test included  in  its  qualifications  the 
best  mated  team,  size^,  color  and  gen- 
eral uniformity  considered,  with 
style,  speed  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  most  desirable  driving 
team.  Strange  to  say,  a  team  com- 
posed of  a  white  horse  and  black 
one  took  the  prize  for  three  consecu- 
tive years.  Their  matching  was  al- 
most perfect,  with  the  one  exception 
— color. 


Big  Money  in  Well  Mated  Teams 


Examine  the  many 
Special  Features 

^ADRIANCE 
MOWER 


Saves  Time 
Horses  and 
Money 


THERE  is  big  money  made  in 
getting  well  mated  teams 
together  into  what  is 
termed  by  horse  owners 
and  handlers  "matched  teams." 
This  is  a  feature  in  the  horse  han- 
dling business  that  always  has  and 
always  will  merit  attention  by  the 
horse  fancier.  The  tendency  in 
prices  for  the  better  kind  of  horses 
is  upward,  and  this  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  a  shortage  of  good  horses  to 
supply  the  demand.  The  horse  can- 
not be  sidetracked;  by  any  amount 
of  power  appliances.  There  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  general  demand 
for  the  good  horse.  The  horse  as  a 
beast  of  burden  is  a  necessity,  be- 
cause of  his  convenience ,  ease  of 
operation  and  application  to  all 
manner  of  traffic  and  trade,  which 
needs  cheap,  quick  transfer,  and 
may  be  operated  by  unskilled,  cheap 
labor. 

The  tendency  among  horse  breed- 
ers and  horse  owners  is  to  produce 
and  own  better  horses,  more  service- 
able   horses    and    more  attractive 


teams.  The  team  of  today  is  in  a 
measure  an  advertisement  of  the 
business.  The  shrewd  business  man 
or  farmer  sees  this,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  belief  buys  better  and 
more  attractive  teams.  One  of  the 
surest  methods  of  advertising  is  the 
securing  of  a  closely  mated  or 
matched  team.  A  fine  team  of  draft 
horses  hasrnessed  to  a  big  wagon  is 
always  observed  by  the  passerby. 
The  lettering  on  the  wagon  and  har- 
ness soon  becomes  familiar  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  team  is 
known  by  sight  as  far  as  it  can  be 
seen. 

The  admiration  for  the  fancy 
matched  team  of  driving  horses  has 
not  all  passed  with  the  coming  of 
the  automobile.  There  is  still  a  lin- 
gering hope  that  there  will  remain 
a  place  for  these  spirited  animals 
outside  of  the  race  track.  It  is  hard 
for  the  old-time  horse  fancier  to 
realize  that  this  period  through 
which  he  is  passing  is  more  than  a 
dream.  It  is  true  that  the  driving 
team   instills  a  little   more  of  the 


Simplest — Easiest  Managed 
—Most  Durable" 

The  Verdict  of  the  User — Read  These  Letters 


I  have  an  Adriance  Mower  that  has  been 
run  for  30  years.  It  cut  25  acres  the  past 
season  and  is  still  in  good  shape.  It  runs 
easy  and  cuts  grass  no  matter  how  heavy. 

E.  V.  Link. 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 


I  have  used  the  Adriance  Mower  made  at 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  for  the  last  19  years 
and  consider  the  No.  8  Adriance,  the  sim- 
plest, easiest  managed  and  most  durable 
machine  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  used 
several  makes. 

Rich  HiU,  Mo. 


Harrison  Philbrick. 


The  Adriance  Mower  Will  Save  You  Money 

Haying  season  is  short  and  every  hour  is  worth  gold  dollars.  If  your 
mower  is  old  or  not  wholly  reliable,  don't  trust  it  and  have  it  "lay  down" 
'  right  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  haying  season. 

The  one  mower  that  gives  faultless  service,  every  hour  of  the  day,  year 
after  year,  is  the  Adriance. 

No  other  mower  is  so  simple  in  construction;  no  other  mower  is  so  well 
made — no  other  mower  has  the  record  of  so  many  years  of  hard  service  with 
so  little  expense  for  repairs. 

Flexible  Cutter  Bar — The  Adriance  Cutter  Bar  follows  uneven  land. 
The  coupling  frame  hinges  are  in  exact  line  and  swing  like  a  door — no  bind- 
ing.   The  bar  can  be  folded  over  the  tongue  when  not  in  use. 

Knife  Starts  Instantly — The  clutch  is  on  the  high  speed  shaft — thus 
starting  the  knife  instantly  and  avoiding  clogging. 

Visible  Driving  Pawls — In  plain  sight  where  you  can  always  see  them 
work.  No  danger  of  spoiling  a  whole  wheel  as  with  the  enclosed  kind. 

Automatic  Spring"  Draft — Prevents  the  driver,  team  and  mower  from 
being  injured  when  striking  an  obstruction. 

Runs  Easy — Roller  Bearings  on  the  main  axle,  and  the  level  crank  shaft 
with  bronze  composition  bearings  make  the  Adriance  run  easy  and  last  long. 

Complete  machines  and  full  stocks  of  repairs  carried  by  our  Branch 
Houses  in  all  principal  cities  and  dealers  everywhere.  Any  Flying  Dutchman 
Dealer  can  show  you  the  Adriance — ask  him.    Write  us  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  on  Flying' Dutchman  Hay  Tools. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


Dept.  17 


MOLINE,  ILL. 
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Go  to  Town 

or  anywhere.anytime— 
independent  of  horses, 
trains  or  trolley.  Have 
at  your  command  a 
dependable,  untiring, 
swift,  silent  steed. 

MOTOR  CYCLES 

Model  H-14  Price  $150. 

The  ideal  motorcycle  for  conservative 
riders.    Easy  to  drive  as  a  horse,  but 
with  four  times  the  power.  Thousands  in 
use.  Costs  practically  nothing  to  main- 
tain.   Imported  magneto  and  luxurious 
equipment.  Pope  Quality — standard  since 
1877.    The  Pope  guarantee  protects  you. 
See  the  Pope  line  for  1914 — Motorcycles 
S  Models      Bicycles  — SO  Models 
Write  for  catalogs 

THE  POPE  MFG.  CO. 
24  Cycle  St.,  Westf ield,  Mass. 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Business 
College 

A  B  o  y  1  e  s  College 
Scholarship,  any 
course,  for  sale  at  a 
liberal  discount. 

Apply  to 
or  address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 


30  DAYS 

reeTrial 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  -?«L?*rg 

— — — — — — ^ — — — _  one  month  3 

free  trial  on  this  finestof  bicycles — the  **Rangor.*f  We 
will.sb.ip  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 

W&fTF  Yfb£bA  y  for  our        catalog  showing 

* *~  *******  w  our  full  line  f  bicycle3  fo* 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  b  "ore 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.   It's  fr  ^e. 

TIRES,  GO  ASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheJs,  ii.aer 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  .11 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

it  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  a..d 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  specia1  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Bept.K  186  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


35  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE 

was  the  yield  of  WHEAT 


on  many  farmR  tn  West- 
ern Canada  In  1913.  Home 
yields  being  reported  as 
high  as  50  buHiiels 
p<*r  acre.    As  high  as 
100  buAelf  were  record- 
ed   In  Home  districts 
for  oatH.  50  bushelH  for 
barley  and  from  10  to 
20   nnshela   for  flax. 
J.  Keys  arrived  In  the 
ntry  r>  yearn  ago  from  Den- 
xk,  with  very  little  means.  He 
rneflteaded,   worked  hard.  Is  1 


now  the  owner  of  SiiO  acreu  of  3  S  O 
land.  In  1913  had  a  crop  of  £00  ■  vWHR, 
acres. which  will  reaHzeblmabout  Hy,"  v  ^ 
9-1,000.  Ill  •  wheat  weighed  <W 
I  lbs.  to  the  hUHhol  and  averaged 
|  over  3f>  hushelH  to  the  acre. 

Thotmnnditof  ■Imilnrlniitancoi*  might  b« 
ralatodof  lhf)homfNiU*»<liTri  in  Manitoba, 
Sai  /iii-      * .  .-.  and  Alberta, 

The  crop  of  1913  wtm  nn  abundant  ona 
ovorywhuro  In  W«;»U>rn  Canada. 
Aak  fnrdeaciiptlv*  lltcrnturo  and  reduced 
rifilwuy  rotcM.  Apply  to  Hupt.of  I  mm  iteration, 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or  Canadian  Gov't  A,:.  r,t 

W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PATENTS 


That  Protaot  and  P«y 

.Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS.  ADVICE  and  SEA  Rf  fink  rui 
Watsow  e  colemah,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton.  D.  O. 


A  Spring  Song 

Old  Mother  Earth    woke    up    from  her 
sleep. 

And  found  she  was  cold  and  bare; 
The  winter  was  over,  the  spring  was  near, 

And  she  had  not  a  dress  to  wear. 
"Alas!"  she  sighed,  with  great  d'smay, 

"Oh,  where  shall  T  get  my  clothes? 
There's  not  a  place  to  buy  a  suit, 

And  a  dressmaker  no  one  knows." 

"I'll  make  you  a  dress,"  said  the  spring- 
ing grass, 
Just  looking  above  the  ground, 
"A  dress  of  green  of  the  loveliest  sheen, 

To  cover  you  all  around." 
"And  we,"  said  the  dandelions  gay, 

"Will  dot  it  with  vellow  bright." 
"I'll  make  it  a  fringe."  said  forget-me- 
not. 

"Of  blue,  very  soft  and  light." 

"We'll  embroider  the  front,"    said  the 
violets. 

"With  a  lovely  purple  hue:" 
"And  we,"  said  the  roses,  "will  make  you 
a  crown 

Of  red,  jeweled  over  with  dew." 
"And  we'll  be  your  gems,"  said  a  voice 
from  the  shade, 

Where  the  ladies'  ear-drops  live— 
"Orange  is  the  color  for  any  queen 

And  the  best  we  have  to  give." 
Old  Mother  Earth  was  thankful  and  glad. 

As  she  put  on  her  dress  so  gay; 
And  that  is  the  reason,  my  little  ones, 

She  is  looking  so  lovely  today." 


Rose  and  Harry  Help  Mother 

"Well,  children,  what  have  you 
been  doing  this  week?"  said  Uncle 
Jack  when  greetings  were  over  and 
he  had  settled  down  for  a  visit  with 
Rose  and  Harry. 

"Helping  mother  put  the  furs  and 
things  away  so  the  moths  can't  get 
them,"  said  Rose. 

"And,  Uncle  Jack,"  said  Harry, 
"mother  says  moths  are  little 
worms.  I  thought  they  were  like 
butterflies.    The  codling  moth  is." 

"Of  course  it  is — some  of  the 
time/'  said  Uncle  Jack.  "The  cod- 
ling moth  is  a  worm  some  of  the 
time  and  a  sort  of  butterfly  some  of 
the  time,  and  so  is  the  clothes  moth. 
The  grown-up  moth — adult,  the 
scientists  call  it — is  a  tiny  grayish 
brown-winged  c/reature  that  flies 
about  the  house  in  summer.  It 
likes  to  fly  at  night  and  loves  dark 
places." 

"O,  I  know,"  said  Rose,  "those 
big  moth  millers  that  bump  into  our 
lights  on  summer  evenings." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 
"Our  clothes  moth  is  much  smaller 
than  tha,t,  and  very  quiet,  and  stays 
away  from  the  lights.  It  lays  its 
eggs  in  woolens,  furs  or  feathers 
and  then  dies.  The  eggs  hatch  out 
into  the  tiniest  little  worms,  less 


than  half  an  inch  long.  These  little 
worms  have  strong,  sharp  jaws,  with 
v»hich  they  cut  the  fibers  of  the 
goods  into  little  pieces  and  weave 
them  together  with  a  fine  silken  web 
which  they  spin,  and  make  them  into 
little  cases  for  themselves.  In  these 
they  hide,  with  just  their  heads 
sticking  out,  and  eat  and  eat  your 
winter  clothes  until  they  get  as  fat 
as  they  can.  When  they  want  to 
travel  about  they  go  on  their  sixteen 
little  feet  and  drag  their  cases  be- 
hind! them.  To  make  the  traveling 
easier,  they  use  their  sharp  jaws  to 
cut  wide  paths  through  the  nap  of 
the  goods." 

"What  do  they  do  when  they  get 
as  fat  as  they  can?"  asked  Harry. 

"They  go  to  sleep,"  said  Uncle 
Jack.  "They  sleep  and  sleep,  and 
when  they  wake  up  it  is  spring 
again,  and  they  orawl  out  of  their 
cases  and  find  that  four  little  tan 
wings  have  grown  and  they  have 
been  turned  into  what  Harry  calls 
butterflies.  So  they  spread)  their 
wings  and  fly,  and  if  your  mother 
has  not  put  the  winter  clothes  away 
they  will  lay  eggs  in  them,  and  next 
winter  when  you  want  to  wear  the 
clothes  they  will  be  all  full  of  little 
holes." 

"Why  does  mother  put  moth  balls 
with  them?"  asked  Rose. 

"Because  moths  don't  like  the 
smell  of  them  and  won't  lay  their 
eggs  where  they  are." 

"Well,  I  don't  like  the  smell, 
either,"  said  Rose,  wrinkling  her  lit- 
tle pug  nose. 

"Neither  do  Shep  and  Don,"  said 
Harry.     "It  makes  them  sneeze." 

"I  don't  really  like  it  myself," 
said  Uncle  Jack,  "but  I'd  rather  have 
it  than  holes  in  my  coat." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
When  the  River  Overflowed 

By  Jessie  Mae  States,  Aged  10, 
Selma,  la. 
When  it  rains  a  lot  the  river 
sometimes  gets  too  full  and  over- 
flows, and  often  it  will  rise  uip  in 
the  night  when  people  are  not  look- 
ing for  it.  They  awake  in  the  morn- 
ing and  find  that  their  downstairs 


Picture  Contest  No.  12 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  children 
writing  the  best  one  will  receive  a 
book  as;  a  prize.  Make  it  bright  and 
original.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  a^c  and  address.  Ucinonihor 
that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 


and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all 
considered,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  verse,  in  awarding  prizes. 
Verses  must  be  addressed  to  Picture 
Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Contury 
Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  April  2.r>. 


is  full  of  water  and  they  do  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  people  that 
are  living  on  the  high  lands  come  in 
boats  and  help  to  save  them.  Some- 
times people  do  not  think  there  is 
any  danger  and  will  stay  in  the 
houses  until  it  is  too  late. 

I  knew  a  family  living  near  the 
river,  and  during  a  flood  the  people 
sent  them  word  that  the  river  was 
rising,  but  before  they  knew  it  the 
water  was  up  in  their  yard.  Then 
as  it  grew  higher  they  went  to  the 
hay  loft.  After  a  while  they  got 
frightened  because  the  water  was 
still  rising,  and  the  man  got  on  a 
horse  and  thought  he  could  swim  to 
land  and  get  help  for  his  wife  and 
children,  but  the  horse  got  drowned 
and  the  man  hung  to  a  post  in  the 
yard. 

The  wife  and  children  were  still 
up  in  the  loft,  where  they  could  see 
all  that  was  going  on.  They  had  a 
little  dog  with  them  and  tied  a  rope 
to  its  neck,  and  then  the  man  called 
the  dog  to  swim  to  him,  thinking 
that  he  could  get  the  rope  and  then 
his  wife  and  children  could  pull  him 
in.  But  the  water  was  too  swift, 
and  the  dog  was  drowned  before  it 
reached  him.  The  man  hung  to  the 
post  so  long  he  became  worn  out  and 
couldn't  hang  on  any  longer  and  he 
was  drowned. 

This  is  a  true  story. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Squirrel  Hunting; 

By  Carl  Bichel,  Aged  14,  Wakefield, 
Neb. 

One  evening  when  Mr.  Burns  came 
home  from  the  field  he  said  to  his 
son,  Harold: 

"Harold,  the  squirrels  are  eating 
up  my  corn  which  I  have  just 
planted.  I  will  give  you  3  cents  for 
each  squirel  that  you  kill." 

Harold  had  six  traps,  and  the 
next  morning  he  started  out  early  to 
set  them.  He  was  careful  in  which 
holes  he  set  the  traps.  He  could 
generally  see  whether  there  were 
any  squirrels  living  'in  the  holes  or 
not.  Sometimes  he  could  tell  by  the 
tracks  in  the  dirt  around  the  holes 
and  sometimes  there  would  be  a  ker- 
nel or  two  of  corn  lying  near  the 
hole. 

Harold  looked)  at  his  traps  every 
uoon  and  evening  and  took  his  22- 
caliber  rifle  along.  He  wrote  down 
in  a  little  book  how  many  squirrels 
he  caught  each  day.  At  the  end  of 
two  months  he  did  not  catch  any 
more  squirrels,  so  he  took  his  traps 
home.  He  then  added  up  and  found! 
that  he  had  killed  ninety  squirrels. 
He  told  his  father,  who  was  sur- 
prised that  Harold  had  caught  so 
many,  and  he  paid  him  $2.70. 


Additional  Stories 

Dora  Gohler,  Mitchell.  Neb.;  Bernice 
Carder,  Royal.  Neb.;  Emma  Diris.  Schuy- 
ler, Neb.;  Esther  Kruse,  Boelus,  Veb.; 
Hobert  Nutter,  Endicott.  Neb.;  Hazel 
Westland,  Lincoln,  Neb.:  Rose  Kinish. 
Florence,  Neb.;  Vaden  O.  Stickley,  Guide 
Rock,  Neb.;  Myrtle  Wolery,  Whit  ng.  la.; 
Eaura  Peterson.  Chariton.  Ia.;  Russell 
Ilalbert,  Red  Ook.  la.;  Pearl  Stely,  Rob- 
inson, Kan.;  Vernon  Dinwiddle,  Marys- 
ville,  Kan.;  Lydla  Wilson.  Rolla,  N.  D. ; 
Jennie  Johnson,  ThUrm&n,  Colo.;  Harvey 
Green.  Warren,  Wyo.i  Philip  Polk,  Haw- 
thorne. Nev. ;  Donald  McLeod.  Haw- 
thorne, Nev.;  W'llford  Harris.  Ogden, 
Utah. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Mother  of  Five 
She  mothered  five! 

Nisrht  after  night  she  watched  a  little 
bed, 

Night  after  night  she  cooled  a  fevered 
head, 

Dav  after  day  she  guarded  little  feet, 
Taught  little  minds  the  dangers  of  the 
street; 

Taueht  little  lips  to  utter  simple  prayers, 
Whispered  of  strength    that    some  day- 
would  be  theirs. 
And  traine'd  them  all  to  use  it  as  they 
should. 

She  gave  her  babies  to  the  nation's  good. 
She  mothered  five! 

She  gave  her  beauty;  from  her  cheeks 
let  fade 

The  rose's  blushes;  to  her  mother  trade 
She  saw  the    wrinkles    furrowing  her 
brow. 

Yet  smiling,  said,  "My  boy  grows  stronger 
now." 

When  pleasures  called  she  turned  away 
and  said: 

"I  dare  not  leave  my  babies  to  be  fed 
By "  strangers'   hands;   bes'des,   they  are 
so  small 

I  must  be  near  to  answer  when  they  call." 


about  her 
day 


She  mothered  five! 
Night  after  night  they  sat 
knee 

And  heard  her  tell  of  what  some 
would  be. 

From  her  they  learned  that  in  the  world 
outside 

Are  cruelty  and  vice  and  selfishness  and 
pride:, 

From  her  they  learned  the  wrongs  they 

ought  to  shun, 
What  things  to  love,  what  work  must 

still  be  done. 
She  led  them  through  the  labyrinth  of 

vouth 

And  brought  five  men  and  women  up  to 
Truth. 

She  mothered  five! 

Her  name  may  be  unknown  ^\re  to  the 
few. 

Of  her  the  outside  world  but  little  knew. 
But  somewhere  five  are  treading  Virtue's 
ways, 

Serving  the  world  and  brightening  its 
days. 

Somewhere  are  five,  who,  tempted  stand 
upright 

Clinging  to  honor,  keeping  her  memory 
bright. 

Somewhere  this  mother  toils  and*  is  alive 
No  more  as  one.  but  in  the  breasts  of  five. 
—Edgar  A.  Guest  in  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Luck  and  Management 

"Oh,  say,  Martha,  I  just  stopped 
*o  tell  youi  I'd  decided  to  take  your 
advice  and  hold  that  shipment  of 
cattle  a  while,"  said  Mr.  Bowerman, 
sticking  his  head  in  at  the  living 
room  door  one  afternoon  as  his  wife 
and  her  neighbor  were  sitting  there 
with  their  sewing. 

"I'm  glad  you  did,  John,"  she  said 
smiling.  "I  don't  believe  you  will 
regret  it." 

"No,  on  thinking  it  over  I'm  sure 
you  are  right — as  usual,"  he  added 
with  a  smile  as  he  closed  the  door, 

"Do  you  give  your  husband  advice 
on  business?"  asked  the  neighbor  in 
amazement  when  he  had  gone. 

"Why,  yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Bow- 
erman. "We  always  talk  over  all 
the  business  of  the  farm  and  house- 
hold together.  John  takes  my  ad- 
vice— if  he  thinks  it  is  good — and  I 
take  his  when  it  sounds  reasonable." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  do  it,"  said 
the  neighbor.  "I  never  know  a  thing 
about  my  husband's  business.  If  I 
ever  asked  him  about  the  stocki  or 
the  crops  he  would  put  me  off  with 
a  joke.  He  never  would  take  it 
seriously,  because  I  don't  have  time 
to  know  anything  about  it." 

"It  is  all  in  the  way  you  start," 
said  Mrs.  Bowerman.  "When  I  was 
a  girl  I  was  always  interested  in  the 
farm  work  as  well  as  the  house- 
work, and  when  we  were  married 
and  had  to  start  out  with  pretty 
small  means  John  and  I  always 
planned  together  just  how  to  divide 
the  little  money  we  had.  I  was  in- 
terested and  understood  when  he  ex- 
plained what  was  necessary  on  the 


farm,  and  in  turn  made  him  under- 
stand what  I  needed  in  the  house, 
and1  together  we  decided  which  was 
most  important." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  neighbor,  "it 
was  not  so  hard  for  you,  anyhow. 
You  have  always  been  so  lucky  that 
you  could  afford  both  the  things  hei 
needed  and  the  things  you  needed. 
I  wish  we  had  been  half  as  lucky." 

Mrs.  Bowerman  smiled  to  herself 
as  she  remembered  the  long  even- 
ings she  and  John  had  spent  going 
over  pros  and  cons  and  deciding  just 
where  each  little  they  could  scrape 
together  would  do  the  most  good. 
She  knew  that  the  "luck"  John's 
friends  and  neighbors  envied  him 
was  the  result  of  hard  work  andl 
much  thought,  both  on  his  part  and 
on -hers,  and  that  the  fact  that  the 
hard  days  were  over  was  due  to  good 
team  work. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "we  have  been 
very  lucky.  I  wish  we  could  give 
others  the  secret  of  our  good  luck." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Housecleanmg  Transformed 

We  are  going  to  begin  cleaning- 
house  next  week  and  are  going  to 
turn  the  old-fashioned,  ever-to-be 
dreaded  cleaning  time  into  one  of 
social  pleasure  and  amusement. 
Mary  Jane  and  I  are  going  to  take 
one  whole  day — or  two,  if  need  be — 
and  clean  the  pantry  from  the  top 
shelf  to  the  bottom;  that  is,  we  are 
going  to  clean  the  shelves,  the  wood- 
work, floor  and  windows.  The  pa- 
pering may  be  done  later.  Then  we 
are  going  to  bake  cakes,  pies,  dough- 
nuts, cookies,  bread,  buns  and  a  jar 
of  beans.  We'll  buy  a  big,  thick 
beef  roast  and  dress  and  roast  three 
ox  four  fat  hens.  These  edibles  will 
pretty  well  fill  the  pantry  shelves. 
Pickles  will  be  prepared  and  added 
to  the  list,  also  cheese,  crackers  and 
fruit. 

Then  two  of  the  girls  and  I  will 
begin  on  the  rooms  upstairs.  We 
will  ask  the  menfolks  to  kindly  aid 
us  in  carrying  the  heavy  furniture, 
mattresses  and  such  things  as  we 
cannot  manage.  There  are  three 
rooms  to  clean.  After  every  article 
is  removed  from  the  rooms  we  will 
begin  by  sweeping  the  walls  with 
clean,  new  brooms.  Next  will  come 
the  cleaning  of  the  casings,  mop 
boards  and  floors.  These  rooms  do 
not  need  any  new  paper,  so  the  win- 
dows will  be  considered  next.  After 
the  sashes  are  cleaned  the  windows 
are  removed  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  replaced  again. 

Now  we  hear  Mary  Jane  calling 
from  below: 

"There's  a  pot  of  chocolate  boil- 
ing hot  and  a  plate  of  cookies  wait- 
ing for  you  on  the  dining  table." 

And  it  doesn't  take  very  long  to 
descend  to  the  dining  room  and  par- 
take of  these  tempting  viands,  at  the 
same  time  resting  our  tired  feet  and 
quieting  our  nerves.  Mary  Jane's 
kind  face  is  wreathed  in  smiles  as 
she  watches  our  enjoyment.  The 
men  are  ocasionally  dropping  in 
from  their  work  of  straightening  up 
and  getting  ready  for  the  spring 
work,  and  they  usually  sit  up  and 
enjoy  the  lunch  as  much  as  we.  They 


inquire  after  how  we  feel  and  want 
to  know  if  there's  anything  for  them 
to  do  now,  and  we  inform  them  that 
the  carpets  and  rugs  are  to  be  beaten 
at  their  leisure. 

When  we  are  rested  and  refreshed 
we  turn  next  to  the  parlor  bed  room. 
Small  rugs  are  on  the  floor,  and 
when  the  bed  is  out  and  the  furni- 
ture removed  we  nil  take  a  hand  in 
the  cleaning  and  are  through  by  the 
time  Mary  Jane  calls  dinner.  It 
isn't  a  hard  task  for  Mary  Jane  to 
get  us  a  good  dinner,  as  nearly 
everything  is  prepared  and  the  house 
is  almost  in  its  natural  order. 

The  men  are  glad  and  ever  ready 
to  help,  for  we  have  undertaken  this 
cleaning  before  the  rush  of  spring 
work  is  on  them,  thereby  saving  the 
expense  of  hiring  much  done.  In  a 
couple  of  days'  time,  providing  there 
is  no  painting  or  papering  to  be 
done,  the  housecleaning  is  at  an  end. 
There  has  been  plenty  to  eat  through 
it  all — no  very  tired  people^  no  an- 
gry words  or  faint  stomachs;  most 
things  are  in  their  accustomed  places 
and  the  men  by  your  side  ready  to 
give  you  immediate  help.  Try  this 
plan,  sisters,  and  see  how  well  it 
works.  INA  E.  HEATH. 

Iowa. 


New  Furniture  Out  of  Old 

There  are  few  homes  that  do  not 


which  did  not  receive  quite  as  com- 
plete renovating  as  the  first  men- 
tioned articles,  because  they  did  not 
need  it. 

The  first  step  was  to  remove  the 
varnish  or  other  coating  and  get 
down  to  the  wood.  This  was  done 
with  a  ready-prepared  "Paint  and 
Varnish  Remover"  bought  at  the 
paint  store.  The  directions  said  to 
apply  the  preparation  to  the  surface 
and  leave  a  few  minutes  for  the  fin- 
ish to  soften,  then  scrape  it  off  with 
a  putty  knife,  but  I  found  some  old 
coarse  denim  rags  did  much  better 
service,  cleaning  a  larger  surface 
and  doing  it  more  effectively  at  each 
stroke,  so  time  was  saved  by  their 
use.  As  soon  as  they  became  sticky 
they  were  discarded  and  by  and  by 
they  were  fine  to  burn. 

The  pieces  all  had  mostly  plain 
surfaces,  but  where  there  were  any 
grooves  or  carving  they  were 
cleaned  with  orange  sticks,  such  as 
are  used  for  cleaning  finger  nails; 
this  did  not  mar  or  scratch  the  wood. 
Further  directions  on  the  can  con- 
taining the  remover  said  that  when 
the  finish  was  all  taken  off  to  wash 
the  surface  with  benzine,  but  I  used* 
gasoline,  and  it  did  the  work  all 
right,  and  was  cheaper.  When  dry 
I  went  over  the  whole  piece  with 
No.  1  sandpaper],  which  made  the 
wood  as  smooth  as  glass. 

The  three  big  pieces  were  all 
golden  oak,  bought  when  this  shade 
was  so  popular,  and  did  not  match 


contain  articles  of  furniture  that  are  ]  the  rest  of  our  furniture  that  had 


well  made  and  are  truly  artistic,  but 
their  surface  is  marred  from  long 
use  and  their  finish  does  not  har- 
monize with  other  and  newer  pieces. 
But  they  can  be  changed  with  little 
outlay  of  money  if  the  work  is  done 
at  home,  so  the  labor  does  not  count, 
and  may  be  made  as  handsome  as  if 
done  at  some  repair  shop. 
-  It  takes  some  courage  to  make  a 
trial  when  no  one  has  "blazed  the 
way,"  but  I  can  assure  the  timid 
ones  that  success  is  theirs  if  they  will 
benefit  by  the  experience  herewith 
given,  which  gave  our  home  a  "new" 
&ideboard,  roll-top  desk  and  library 
table,  not  to  mention  several  chairs 


been  bought  later,  so  the  next  step 
was  to  stain  it  with  a  preparation 
procured  from  the  aforesaid  paint 
store.  I  learned  by  the  color  card, 
studied  there,  that  we  wanted  an- 
tique oak  and  two  coats  were  ap- 
plied before  the  right  shade  was  se- 
cured, and  as  soon  as  dry  the  last 
coat  of  stain  was  followed  with,  the 
final  finish,  a  proprietary  article 
waranted  to  not  give  the  objectiona- 
ble gloss  of  varnish.  All  the  prepa- 
rations mentioned  can  be  bought 
from  anyone  who  handles  painters' 
supplies. 

A  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  table 
was  removed  by  putting  a  wet  cloth 
on  it  and  holding  a  hot  flatiron  so 


A  Power  Washer  That's  Simple 
And  Easy  To  Operate. 


The  "Eclipse"  Power  Washer 
made  better  or  to  work  easier, 
you'll  put  your  O.  K.  on  it. 

Handsomely  finished.  Natural  color 
cypress  tub.  Hoops  and  mechanical 
parts  in  aluminum  bronze,  best  last- 
ing finish.  All  mechanical  parts  sub- 
ject to  strain  are  malleable,  no  chanre. 
of  breaking.  Metal  frame  ball-bear- 
ing wringer  positively  strongest  made. 

FAIRBANKS- 
MORSE  CO. 

have  a  reputaiion  of  hiEh  repute  and 
when  they  endorse  or  place  a  product 
on  the  market  you  can  depend  on  It  as 
the  HIGH  STANDARD  with  their 
reputation  back  of  it. 

These  Improvements 

The    "Eclipse"  Power 
Washer.  ••Eclipse"  Elec-  ^^^^ 
trie  Washer  and  our  Now  H^HH 

Improved  "Eclipse"  Platform  Wash 


couldn't  possibly  be 
After  you've  seen  it 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write 


H*e  will  have  to  admit  when 
'asher  that  you  know  what  yc 
ioesn't  handle  It  write  us  dire 


•ou  Insist  on  an  "Eclipse" 
i  are  -talkinc  about.    If  he  I 


Fairbanks- Morse  Co.,  9th  and  Harney  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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it  touched  the  table,  but  the  weight 
of  the  iron  did  not  rest  on  it. 

An  armchair  and  three  rockers, 
the  finish  of  which  had  been  literally 
cooked  by  use  in  hot  weather,  camei 
out  like  new  by  removing  the  old 
varnish  and  putting  on  the  same* 
finish  as  on  the  larger  pieces.  The 
chairs  did  not  need  to  be  stained,  as 
they  were  already  the  right  shade. 
New  knobs  and.  all  other  trimmings 
needed  were  bought,  all  of  solid 
brass,  so  they  would  last  as  long  as 
the  furniture  would  last,  and  before 
putting  them  on  I  gave  them  a  coat 
of  brass  lacquer,  and  now  after  a 
year's  use  they  do  not  need  polish- 
ing. When  the  lacquer  finally  wears 
off  from  handling  I  will  take  off  all 
the  trimmings,  scour  them  with  pre- 
pared cleaner  the  same  as  I  treat, 
other  brass  ornaments,  and  give 
them  another  coat  of  lacquer  and 
they  will  be  like  new  again.  Brass, 
like  other  metals,  will  not  tarnish  if 
protected  from  the  air,  and  lots  of 
scouring  is  saved  if  lacquer  is  ap- 


plied; all  the  cleaning  needed  then 
is  to  dust  with  a  soft  rag  that  will 
not  scratch  the  finish. 

I  want  to  show  that  the  work  her© 
described  has  a  money  value  far  in 
excess  of  the  cash  outlay  for  the 
preparations  used  and1  for  the  trim- 
mings. The  entire  outlay  for  the 
sideboard,  the  first  article  operated 
on,  was  about  $5,  while  a  solicitor 
for  a  firm  doing  this  kind  of  work 
estimated  the  value  of  complete  ren- 
ovation, such  as  I  gave  it,  at  $15. 
As  the  work  was  done  at  add  times, 
not  interfering  with  other  duties,  it 
was  money  saved  and  money  earned. 

CENA  S.  CORNMAN. 


Salmon  Sandwiches 
Cut  thin  slices  of  brown  bread; 
do  not  butter  them.  Use  one  cup 
of  flaked  salmon,  one  tablespoonf ul 
of  mayonnaise;  season  with  salt  and 
red  pepper.  Spread  this  mixture  on 
the  bread  and  add  very  thin  slices  of 
pickled  cucumber  pickles. 


Description  of  Patterns 

6602— Ladies'  Waist— This  waist  shows 
us  again  the  narrow  shoulder  yoke  pro- 
duced by  extending  the  upper  edges  of 
the  back.  The  fronts  are  full  and  are 
gathered  at  the  top.  The  sleeves  are 
plain  and  full  length  or  shorter.  The 
neck  may  be  finished  with  a  frill  or  with 
the  large  collar  provided  in  the  pattern. 
The  pattern  6602  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 1%  yards  of  40-inch  material. 

6G25 — Ladies'  Dress— Cheviot.  <=erge,  silk, 
charmeuse,  etc.,  arc  appropriate  ma- 
terials for  this  dress.  The  dress  has  a 
plain  blouse,  with  an  ornamental  line  of 
closing,  a  low"  neck  and  a  fancy  collar. 
The  sleeve  is  straight  and  plain.  To 
this  is  joined  a  four-gore  skirt,  with  high 
or  regulation  waistline  and  a  center- 
front  closing.  The  pattern  6625  Is  cut  In 
sizes  31  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  4%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

6555-Ladies'  Waist— This  waist  Is  in 
one  single  piece  It  is  shirred  at  the 
BhOUldera  and  has  a  very  loose  arm  fit- 
ting, with  a  sleeve  that  may  be  either 
long  or  short.  The  closing  Is  in  front, 
the  neck  a  little  open  and  finished  with 
a  Medici  frill.  The  pattern  0r>",.r»  is  cut  In 
sizes  31  In  II  Inches  bust  measure.  Me- 


dium size  requires  two  yards  of  44-inch 
material. 

65S1— Child's  Dress— This  practical  little 
frock  has  a  diagonal  closing  in  front, 
with  a  handsome  collar  and  revers  out- 
lining the  edges  of  the  opening.  The 
blouse  is  full  at  the  belt  and  the  sleeves 
are  in  the  new  bishop  shape,  long  or 
short,  as  preferred.  The  pattern  6581  is 
cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 

6597-Child's  Dress— This  ideal  dress 
for  play  or  school  use  is  of  saeque 
cut,  held  in  by  a  belt  at  the  waistline. 
It  is  cut  square  at  the  neck,  has  a.  side- 
front  closing  and  bishop  sleeves,  which 
may  be  short  or  long.  It  also  has  bloom- 
ers, which  are  not  too  full  and  which 
may  take  the  place  of  all  other  under- 
wear. The  pattern  6597  is  cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  S  years.  Medium  size  requires 
1%  yards  of  44-inch  material  and  an  ad- 
ditional yard  the  same  width  for  the 
bloomers. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  tame  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren Five  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Why  We  Make 
This  Free  Offer 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
is  interested  in  everything  that 
will  benefit  its  readers.  We 
never  offer  anything  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  ourselves. 
This  needle  book  is  a  real 
treasure.  We  are  glad  to  offer 
it  to  you.  There  is  a  needle 
for  every  need;  silk  and  cotton 
darners,  art  work  needles,  rug 
and  tapestry  needles,  punch 
work  needles,  milliners'  need- 
les— in  fact,  there  142  needles 
which  would  cost  you  $1.00  if 
you  bought  them  at  the  store. 

EVERY  NEEDLE 
GUARANTEED 

This  needle  book  has  soft  lea- 
therette covers  beautifully  de- 
signed and  embossed.  It  just 
fits  the  machine  drawer  or 
work  basket.  You  must  send  at 
once  if  you  want  a  book  be- 
cause others  will  want  them 
and  we  have  just  a  small  stock 
on  hand. 


Sh 


Book   Closed.  Sizi 


Needles  Enough  to  Last 
Three  Years. 


NEEDLES     FOR  EVERY 
NEED. 

75  Gold  Eyed  Sewing  Needles. 
51  Art  Work  Needles,  viz: 
15  Medium  Cotton  Darners. 
15  Miliners'  Needles. 
15  Crewel    or  Embroidery. 

3  Rug  or  Tapestry. 

3  Chenille  Needles. 

1  Bone  Stiletto. 

1  Bone  Tape  or  Ribbon. 

1  Bone  Crochet. 

1  Steel  Crochet. 

1  Steel   Bodkin   or  Tape. 

1  Punch  Worn. 

2  Medium  Wool  Darners. 
2  Fine  Wool  Darners. 

2  Medium  Yarn  Darners. 
2  Fine  Wool  Darners. 
2  Medium   Cotton  Darners. 
142  Useful  Sewintr  Articles. 


Get  This  Needle  Book  Free 

To  every  subscriber,  either 
new  or  renewal,  who  will 
send  us  $1.00  for  a  one  year 
subscription  to  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  we  will 
send  one  of  these  needle 
books  free  and  prepaid.  Here 
is  the  greatest  offer  we  have 
made  in  ten  years. 


Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


^—^  HE  straw  under  the  hen  with 
I  chicks  should  be  changed 
frequently  for  cleanliness 
sake,  but  oftener  if  each 
morning  you  find  a  chick  or 
two  dead  under  her.  These  quite 
likely  died  of  a  disease  that  others 
may  take. 

*  ■  *  * 

To  save  the  brooder  floor,  some 
place  paper  under  the  chaff,  some 
an  old  square  of  cloth,  others  old 
oilcloth.  The  chicks  pick  the  paper 
to  pieces  and  often  swallow  it,  the 
cloth  they  tear  and  roll  up,  but  the 
oilcloth  they  let  alone.  It  saves 
much  scrubbing  of  the  floor  by  hav- 
ing several  pieces  of  it. 

*  *  * 

Chicks  will  not  suffer  from  a 
lately  scrubbed  floor  if  there  be 
plenty  of  chaff  over  it.  In  fact, 
after  a  few  days  the  floor,  which 
soon  dries,  is  good;  for  their  feet,  and 
after  a  week  old  it  is  safest  to  let 
them  some  of  the  time  run  out  on  a 
cool  or  damp  floor.  From  2  to  4 
weeks'  old  is  when  the  brooder  lame- 
ness often  gets  them,  but  it  never 
does  if  they  can  take  occasional  trips 
over  a  damp  ground  or  floor. 

*  *  * 

To  give  young  ducks  or  goslings 
extremely  cold  water  to  drink  has 
been  known  to  throw  them  into  fits, 
and  these  usually  result  in  death, 
especially  for  the  dlucks.  Give  them 
water  that  has  been  warmed  by  the 
sun  or  on  the  stove.  Each  require 
drinking  water  from  the  first, 
though  not  food  so  soon.  A  chick 
can  live  very  well  without  water  un- 
til it  is  3  or  4  days  old,  and  turkeys 
can  do  without  drinking  as  long,  if 
not  longer. 

There  are  custom  hatching  houses 
that  run  machines  for  hatching  eggs 
that  will  carry  over  16,000  eggs. 
Some  of  these  will  hatch  the  eggs 
you  send  them  for  hatching  on  the 
fairest  plan  one  ever  before  heard 
of.  First,  they  pay  no  money,  but 
if  they  do  they  are  sent  to  you  C.  O. 
D.  The  charge  is  4%  cents  per 
chick,  plus  the  express.  In  large 
plants  of  this  kind  nothing  less  than 
seventy-five  eggs  in  one  bunch  is  ac- 
cepted for  hatching.  The  chicks 
come  cheaper  if  eggs  come  in  large 
numbers  from  one  person.  Custom 
hatching  is  proving  a  decided  suc- 
cess. 

*  *  * 

The  out-of-door  brooders  are  not 
a  clear  success  when  set  out  very 
early  to  the  influence  of  frost  and' 
sweep  of  wind,  unless  set  in  shel- 
tered places.  While  they  are  shut  up 
they  are  all  right,  but  they  are  usu- 
ally too  small  to  keep  growing  chicks 
confined  in  long  at  a  time,  and  if 
the  door  is  opened  to  let  them  out 
into  an  outdoor  enclosure,  the  heat 
is  lowered  in  the  brooder.  The  bet- 
ter plan  during  bad  weather  is  to 
place  them  in  a  shed  or  room  some- 
where. After  all,  they  are  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  brooders.  The 
fireless  may  raise  strong  chicks,  but 
only  on  a  small  scale  for  each 
brooder,  as  large  numbers  put  in 
these  will  inevitably  pile  up  and 
erowd,     smothering     several  each 


night.  In  a  fire  brooder  they  seldom 
bunch  up  to  do  any  harm  unless  you 
have  the  glass  doors  uncovered.  Be- 
fore these,  if  you  do  not  get  out 
early  to  them,  they  crowd  and  climb, 
often  killing  the  strongest  of  their 
number  by  standing  on  them  and  re- 
fusing to  get  off.  The  better  plan  is 
to  cover  the  glass  at  night,  especially 
if  it  be  a  glass  in  the  top  lid. 


The  Brooder  Chicks 

"White  diarrhea  catches  my 
brooder  chicks  more  than  it  does  my 
hen-hatched"  is  the  common  com- 
plaint. The  one  who  makes  the 
complaint  usually  attributes  the 
cause  of  death  and  weakness  to 
something  the  incubator  does  to  the 
chicken.  The  truth  is,  if  the  incu- 
bator be  a  good  one,  and  climatic 
conditions  or  surroundings  all  right, 
the  incubator  is  not  to  blame,  and 
if  the  chicks  go  into  the  brooder 
weak  and  some  afflicted  with  the 
white  diarrhea,  either  yourself  or 
the  hens  are  at  fault — -maybe  both, 
for  I  have  found  that  if  this  disease 
is  present  in  the  incubator-hatched 
it  is  present  in  the  hen-hatched.  If 
yo'u  found  the  genuine  disease  in 
your  incubator-hatched  and  brooder- 
kept,  then  you  were  at  fault  that  you 
did  not,  before  again  filling  the  in- 
cubator, clear  it  of  any  germs  left 
by  the  late  diseased  in  it. 

Unless  you  have  a  badly  afflicted 
lot  of  hens  there  must  really  be  but 
a  few  chicks  that  go  into  the  brooder 
afflicted,  and  if  the  whole  flock  put 
in  die  with  it,  then  it  is  your  own 
fault,  not  the  brooder's.  As  well 
leave  one  baby  or  two,  dying  with 
genuine  cholera  infantum,  in  a  room- 
ful of  other  babies  as  one  cholera- 
stricken  chick  with  a  lot  of  well 
ones,  for  soon  it  must  be  an  ex- 
tremely healthy  chick  that  would  not 
finally  take  the  disease.  Not  every 
chick  that  dies  in  the  brooder,  any 
more  than  under  the  hen,  dies  of  the 
white  diarrhea,  but  it  is  well  to  look 
on  the  case  of  the  weak  and  droopy 
chick  with  suspicion  and  get  it  away 
from  the  well.  The  writer  has  had 
the  disease  in  numbers  of  chicks, 
and  in  few.  In  either  case,  the  one 
chief  remedy  was  quarantine  by  kill- 
ing off  every  sick-looking  chick 
without  delay,  immediately  changing 
the  chaff  under  them,  scalding  out 
feed  and  drinking  fountains.  Those 
dying  soon  after  hatching  were 
hatched  with  it,  and  those  showing 
it  after  seven  days  have  taken  it 
from  the  first,  quite  likely.  If  there 
are  but  few  afflicted,  then  the  epi- 
demic will  soon  be  quelled.  If  there 
are  many  hatched'  with  it,  then  one 
must  keep  on  constant  guard  for  it, 
giving  every  chick  close  scrutiny 
morning,  noon  and  night.  The  same 
care  must  be  given  the  hen-hatched 
and  hen-brooded  also,  especially 
after  the  weather  gets  warm. 

With  the  extra  care,  the  writer,  of 
late  years,  puts  in  a  dish  of  certain 
germicide  medicines  that,  with  other 
care,  nips  in  the-bud  incipient  cases 
that  would  be  bad  ones  soon.  These 
medicines  are,  as  far  as  fact  can  tell 
you,  of  little  force  against  lack  of 
quarantine  and  cleanliness,  but  with 
it  they  are  strong  helps. 


Perfection  Oil  for  Incubators 


is  the  best.  It  bums 
clean  and  evenly — no 
chance  of  smoke  or 
soot.  It  makes  steady 
burning  certain.  It's 
the  incubator  oil  with- 
out a  risk.  It's  clean 
tank  wagon  oil,  not 
barrel  oil. 

Dealers  everywhere. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(NEBRASKAI 


nrWr'PrtiZf?  ckl.  Illinois  stats  <SH°vjan,i  p$ 
LUTHCft  J.  HALL  K.ENNCY.  i  S_t-  ■ 


Largest  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks 


Winning  again  last  year  at  Greal 
Coliseum  Show,  Chicago,  December, 
1913,  with  three  entries,  2d  pullet,  3a 
pullet-mating  pen.  At  Illinois  State 
Show,  January,  1914,  with  entry  of  13 
birds,  11  were  winners;  also  best 
colored  female,  best  shaped  female 
and  Champion. 

My  strain  is  second  to  none  in  size 
and  color  of  barring.  I  have  fur- 
nished 87  of  the  winning  birds  this 
winter  at  some  of  the  largest  shows 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
For  the  season  of  1914  I  have  the 
grandest  breeding  pens  I  have  ever 
had  and  can  furnish  eggs  in  any 
quantity.  Write  for  catalogue  of  thu 
largest  exclusive  Barred  Rock  farm 
in  the  Mid-West.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing $3  for  15,  $8  for  45,  $15  for  100. 

LUTHEft  J.  HALL, 

Box  504,  Kenney,  Illinois 


GERMOZONE'S  falue 

Ms  not  so  much  in  its  great  efficiency  as 
'  a  remedy  for  roup,  canker,  chicken  pox 
and  other  diseases  of  poultry,  but 
it  is  the  greatest  bowel  regulator  In 
the  world  for  either  poultry  or  stock 
[(including  pet  stock),  counteract- 
Jing,  especially,  bowel  troubles  due 
to  musty,  spoiled  or  improper  food. 
With  man,  fowls  or  animals,  regu- 
lar bowels  means  health.  Con- 
tinued irregularity  means  some  sickness,  difficult 
to  cure  if  not  fatal.  Thousands  give  Germozone 
regularly  twice  a  week  to  chickens,  young  and  old, 
at  the  same  time  having  it  ever  handy  as  a  ready 
remedy  for  other  diseases.  Sold  by  dealers  or  post- 
paid. One  size  only,  50  cents.  « 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb*. 


Plain  truth  kv-win 

lousy  hons  if  you  paint  the  in- 
side of  your  henhouse  with 

AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

(Registered) 
once  ■  year.  It  is  guaranteed.  Write 
for  «irculars  and  testimonials. 
Carbollneum  Wood  Preserving  Co 
Dept.  125  .Milwaukee, Wle. 


SELLING  EGGS  BY  CO-OPERATION 

T^GGS  from  select  pure- 
bred  stock:  B.  Rocks, 
W.  Rocks,  B.  Orpingtons, 
W.  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns,  W. Wyandottes, 
S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas,  Blk.  Langshans 
and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Eggs  fresh,  fertile,  from 
farms  where  only  one 
breed  is  kept.  Sent  pre- 
paid by  parcel  post  to  any 
address  In  U.  S.,  15  egga 
for  $1,  or  100  for  $6. 
Your  checK  with  exchang  e  accepted. 
Norfolk  Breeders'  Co-Operative  Assn. , Norfolk,  Neb 

Can  White  Diarrhoea 

and  other  bowel  troubles  be  prevented? 
Write  CHICKLIFE  REMEDY  CO.,  Clay 
Center,  Kansas. 
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55  Still  Buys 

World's  Champion 

140- Egg  Incubator 

es  all  over*  beat 


 Double  < 

copper  tank;  nursery, ^elf -regulating;. 
Best  140- chick   hot -water  brooder, 
$4.85.    Ordered  together,  $11.50. 
Freight  Paid  (E.  of  Rockies).  No  ma* 
chines  at  any  price 


We  ship 
'quick  from 
Minneapolis, 
Buffalo,  Kansas 
City  or  Racine 

ere  better.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Write  for  book  today  or 
send  price  now  and  save  time. 

Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 
BELLE  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO 
Box  17  Racine,  Wis. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  of  1619 
Main  St.,  Kansaa  City.  Mo..  Is  giving  away  free 
a  valuable  book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and 
How  to  Cure  It."  This  book  contains  scientific 
facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells  how  to  prepare 
a  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this  terrible 
disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  i>*<  per  cent 
of  everv  hatch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  write 
Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  books. 


By  the  Bushel  or  Carload 

Our  corn  will  do  well  any  place 
where  corn  grows.  Leading  Varie- 
ties, also  Field,  garden  and  flower 
seeds.  Catalogue  and  samples 
Free. 

AYE  BROTHERS, 

BLAIR,  XEIJRASKA. 
Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


Pure  Bred  Seed  Corn 

Picked  In  September,  Bure  CTO* 
ling,  big  yielding.  Reid'a  Yellow 
|  Dent.  Johnson  County  White, 
I  Learning.  Improved  SilvermLne. 
I  and  Bloody  Butcher,  grown  by  us 
I  on  Sunnyside  Seed  Farm  wbicJl 
I  we  own  and  operate  ourselves. 
I  Send  today  for  the  freecorn  book 

  I  giving  full  particulars,  prices,  etc 

McGREER  BROS..  COBURQ.  IOWA. 


BEES 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  right  and  rai^ 
vour  own  honey.  Send  today  for  Fre« 
catalog  of  BEE  Sl'PPI.IES  and  sample 

  copy  of  the  AMERICAN"  BEE  JOTJR- 

— — —  SAL;  oldest  bee  paper  in  America  jjI 

indispensable  to  the  beekeeper. 
DAD  ANT  &  SONS.  Box  8,  Hamilton.  HI. 
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Get  all 

T^egrah 

'  by 

having 
your  thresh- 
ing done  with  a 
Red  River  Special 
Thresher. 
This  thresher  has  the  only 
correct  method  of  separa- 
tion—  it  beats  the  grain  out 
of  the  straw  just  as  you 
vould  by    hand  with  a 
pitchfork. 

Hire  a 

Red  River  Special 

And  Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

Wm.  Williams  and  four  other  farm- 
ers of  Reeds,  Missouri,  say:    "It  put 
our  grain  in  the  sacks  and  not  in 
the  stacks.   It  brings  prosperity  to 
any  neighborhood  and  really  does 
save  the  farmer's  thresh  bill." 
The  Big  Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind 
the  Gun"  and  the  Beating  Shakers 
get  the  grain  out  before  the  straw 
leaves  the  machine. 
Get  the  man  with  a  Red  River  Special 
to  thresh  for  you  this  year. 
Write  us  for  "Thresher  Facts." 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

(In  continuous  business  sincerlSiS) 
Builders  of  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers, 
Feeders.  Steam  Engines  and 
Oil-Gas  Tractors 

Battle  Creek.  Michigan 


Queer  Features  of  the  Capital  of  Peru 


Save  a  Team  During 
Harvest  —  Run  Your 
Binder  with  2  horses  and  a 

Cushman  Engine 

Better  than  4  horses  without  the 
engine.  Team  simply  draws  ma- 
chine. Engine  doe.  r.ll  operating. 
Sickle  never  stops  when  bull  wheel 
■  skids.  Easily 
attached  to  any 
binder.  4-cycie 

4-B.  P. 


Weighs  Only  167  pounds 

Quickly  detached  for  any  other  farm 
power  work.  Delivers  full  4  H.  P.  Speed 
changed  while  running.  Has  patented 
ckilch  pulley  with  sprocket  for  chain  drive 
to  double  sprocket  on  binder.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Also  2-cylinder  6-H.  P.  up  to 
20-H.  P.  heavy  duty,  light  weight  specialty 
farm  engines.  State  size  wanted. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2037  N  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Farm  Cushman 

The  Original  Binder  Engine 


We  Pay  Highest  Prices  For 

WOOL  ^  HIDES 

Send  us  all  your  Wool.  Hide*.  PeltsA 
Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal.  We  pay  t 
highestcash  prices,  charge  no  commia- 
i-ion  and  Bend  your  money  immediately.  Oar 
facilities  the  best  in  America.    Liberal  (Trading 
and  a  fair  deal  guaranteed  on  every  shipment. 
Write  today  for  free  price  lint  and  shipping  tags. 
National  Fur  &  Wool  Company 
Dept.  202       St.  Louis.  Mo. 


IMA, 


Peru,  April  8.— Climb  with 
to  the  rocky   top   of  San 


T1«)URIDEA9 

I9.000  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
ns.  [look  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent'* 
ml  "What  to  Invent"  nent  free.  Send 
uugh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent. 

_lilllty.  Patents  advertised  for  salo  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  A  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Ally* 

Iilsl.llihxl  IS  Tan 
t.  Sltt-et,  Wellington.  D.  C. 


Cristobal  mountain  and  take  a 
look  over  the  city  of  Lima. 
^  We  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
Rimac  valley,  within  eight  miles  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  and  about  1,000  feet 
i  highest  up  in  the  air.  Sitting  on  this 
j  bleak  desert  hill,  the  sea  seems  a  wide 
streak  of  silver,  beyond  which  are  moun- 
tainous islands  bordering  the  coast. 
Right  in  front  of  us,  on  the  edge  of  the 
water,  is  the  port  of  Callao  with  its  mole 
reaching  out  into  the  ocean,  and  opposite 
it  are  the  islands  of  San  Lorenzo  which 
are  to  be  joined  to  the  mainland  to  form 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  eastern 
Pacific.  At  our  backs,  lost  in  the  clouds, 
lie  the  high  peaks  of  the  westernmost 
range  of  the  Andes;  and  right  under  us, 
so  near  that  we  could  throw  a  stone  on 
to  its  roofs,  is  the  great  low  city  of  Lima, 
spread  out  on  the  plain.  That  winding 
stream  which  runs  through  it  is  the 
Rimac.  It  springs  forth  from  the  glaciers 
of  the  high  Andes,  and  gives  life  to  the 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

when  at  its  best,  1,500  pounds  of  gold  and 
silver  and  jewels,  which  embraced  1,400 
diamonds,  1,200  emeralds,  120  fine  pearls 
and  600  rubies. 

If  you  look  closely  you  can  see  beyond 
the  cathedral  the  Plaza  de  Armas,  where 
stands  the  building  which  is  now  the 
Peruvian  senate.  It  was  once  the  seat 
of  the  inquisition,  and  on  the  space  in 
front  of  it  hundreds  were  executed  and 
many  were  burned  to  death,  the  victims 
of  the  autos  de  fe. 

From  Sacred  to  Secular  District 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  sacred  to  the 
secular  parts  of  the  town.  There  is  one 
just  below  us.  It  is  the  great  round  Plaza 
de  Toros,  the  immense  building  where 
fights  are  held  every  Sunday,  and  where 
the  Limenos  come  by  the  thousands  to 
see  their  favorite  matadors  butcher  the 
hulls.  Some  of  them  are  quite  as  blood- 
thirsty as  the  Romans  when  they  looked 


Lima's  Chief  Business  Street 


irrigated  valleys  below.  It  alone  makes 
Lima  possible;  and  it  waters  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  and  great  fields  of  grain 
which  form  the  emerald  setting  for  the 
yellow  city,  between  us  and  the  sea. 
The  City  of  Kings 

Xow  let  us  take  our  glasses  and  look 
more  closely  at  the  Peruvian  capital.  It 
was  originally  named  the  city  of 
kings,  and  it  was  laid  out  by 
Pizarro  only  forty-three  years  after 
Columbus  discovered  America.  There  was 
a  great  city  there  100  years  before  the 
ground  on  which  Chicago  and  Cincinnati 
now  stand  had  been,  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  white  men.  The  city  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  hemisphere.  It  was  born 
long  before  New  York  or  Boston.  It  was 
the  capitol  of  all  South  America  when  the 
L'nited  States  was  subject  to  England, 
and  today  it  is  the  quaintest  and  most 
interesting  town  upon  the  two  continents. 

Look  at  it  as  it  lies  there  below  us.  The 
roofs  are  all  flat  and  the  houses  are 
mostly  of  one  and  two  stories.  There  is 
a  vast  expanse  of  low  buildings,  with  a 
great  cathedral  and  magnificent  churches 
rising  here  and  there  out  of  the  whole. 
The  cathedral  is  almost  in  the  center, 
with  its  great  green  plaza  in  front.  That 
church  was  laid  out  by  Pizarro  before 
Jbhn  Smith  landed  at  Jamestown,  andi 
its  original  cost  was  more  than  foOO.OOO. 
It  has  been  thrown  down  again  and  again 
by  earthquakes;  and  altogether  it  was 
ninety  years  In  its  building.  It  contains 
the  bones  of  Pizarro,  which  we  shall  son 
later  on. 

As  we  look  over  Lima  we  can  see  other 
churches  and  convents  whose  spires  ex- 
tend high  over  the  roofs.  The  city  has 
seventy  churches  In  all,  snd  nearly  every 
one  will  pay  visiting.  The  church  and 
convent  of  San  Kranclsco  Is  said  to  have 
cost  $15,000,000;  and  the  altar  of  Santa 
Rosa,  the  patron  saint  of  Lima,  hud  In  it. 


at  the  gladiators  in  the  ampitheater  at 
Rome.  Only  last  Sunday,  for  instance, 
the  bulls  were  not  considered  as  fierce 
as  they  should  be,  and  the  crowd  hissed 
the  fighters  and  drive  them  out  of  the 
ring.  They  even  began  to  tear  up  the 
seats,  and  .set  fire  to  the  building,  and 
the  soldiers  had  to  rush  in  and  put  down 
the  mob. 

The  building  is  on  this  side  of  the 
Rimac.  The  main  part  of  the  city  is  over 
the  river,  and  there  we  can  see  the  pal- 
ace of  the  exposition,  which  contains  the 
museum,  the  government  palace  near  the 
cathedral,  the  great  university,  the  old- 
est in  the  new  world,  and  the  vast  num- 
bers of  low  yellow  houses  which  are  the 
stores  and  the  homes. 

But  let  us  go  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  make  our  ways  over  the  Rimac  and 
wander  about  through  the  streets.  There 
is  no  city  in  Europe  that  compares  with 
Lima  in  quaintness.  and  but  few  in  his- 
toric interest.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  they  cross  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles. There  are  many  great  piazas  or 
squares,  which  have  fountains  and  gar- 
dens', and.  extending  from  these,  run 
narrow  thoroughfares  walled  with  low 
buildings.  The  buildings  are  all  close  to 
the  street,  and  in  the  residence  section 
the  ground  floor  windows  are  covered 
with  great  iron  bars.  "Where  the  houses 
consist  of  two  or  three  stories,  there 
are  balconies  that  extend  out  above  the 
street,  and  some  of  these  are  so  won- 
derfully carved  that  they  make  you  think 
of  the  harem  quarters  in  Cairo,  or  those 
of  old  Spain.  In  the  busiest  parts  of  the 
city,  most  of  the  people  live  over  the 
stores,  and,  stretching  from  one  end  of 
the  street  to  the  other  are  long  lines  of 
these  balconies,  each  house  having  its 
own  peculiar  architecture.  The  main 
business  streets  are  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  wide.  They  are  so  narrow  that  the 
single  street  car  Is  close  to  the  sidewalk, 


and  one  must  be  careful  lest  he  lose  a 
leg  as  he  walks  through  ttie  streets. 
Stores  Different  from  Ours 

The  stores  are  far  different  from  ours. 
Only  the  newest  of  them  have  plate  glass 
windows,  and  there  are  no  fancy  fronts 
with  gorgeous  window  displays,  which 
may  be  looked  at  Sundays  and  evenings. 
The  most  of  the  stores  have  no  windows 
at  all.  They  are  shut  off  from  the  street 
by  great  doors  that  are  taken  away  dur- 
ing business  hours.  The  shops  are  sepa- 
rated by  thin  walls,  and  going  along  them 
is  like  walking  through  a  museum  or  an 
oriental  bazar.  The  sidewalks  are  nar- 
row and  the  goods  are  displayed  close  to 
the  streets.  Many  of  the  dry  good  stores 
hang  fancy  patterns  of  cloth  from  the 
ceiling,  and  the  larger  establishments 
will  have  piles  of  goods  put  on  the  floors 
and  stacked  up  near  the  street.  Notions 
of  all  kinds  are  hung  from  strings 
stretched  across  from  wall  to  wall  high 
up,  and  all  sorts  of  queer  ways  of  dis- 
play are  contrived.  The  light  of  the 
stores  comes  in  through  the  doors  or 
from  the  roofs.  Many  of  the  business  es- 
tablishments are  large,  with  stocks  of 
fine  goods.  The  prices  are  high.  The  best 
from  all  over  the  world  is  brought  here 
for  sale,  and  the  city,  while  not  a  rich 
one.  has  thousands  of  well-to-do  people. 

The  chief  shopping  hours  are  from  1  to 
6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  that 
time  the  streets  are  crowded  with  women 
and  men,  and  the  crowd  is  as  thick  as 
that  between  the  Treasury  and  the  patent 
office  on  F  street  in  Washington  at  about 
the  same  time.  Moreover,  it  looks  much 
the  same.  No  one  is  in  a  hurry.  The 
people  saunter  along  or  stop  and  chat 
with  their  friends.  Nearly  every  one  is 
well  dressed,  and  nearly  every  man,  old 
and  young  carries  a  cane.  The  Limenos 
are  very  polite.  The  men  bow  and  lift 
their  hats  when  they  meet,  and  they  tip 
their  hats  and  bow  again  as  they  pass. 
There  are  many  well  dressed  women, 
wearing  the  fashionable  outlandish  styles 
of  today,  and  there  are  also  many  who 
are  clad  in  the  dead  black  that  the  lady 
of  Lima  of  the  past  always  wore  when 
she  went  out  to  walk  Such  women  do 
not  wear  bonnets,  but  they  wrap  fine 
shawls  of  black  goods  about  the  head, 
pinning  them  back  so  that  the  face  alone 
shows.  This  background  adds  to  their 
beauty,  and  the  costume  is  far  better 
than  the  monstrosities  our  '  women  now 
wear.  It  saves  the  buying  of  new  hats 
and  bonnets,  and  it  is  easy  to  put  on  or 
take  off. 

Lima  a  Godly  City 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  crowd  which 

one  sees  here  on  Sunday.  Lima  is  a 
godly  city,  although  we  have  a  Methodist 
bishop  in  my  hotel  who  says  it  is  the 
most  bigoted  on  earth.  It  is  altogether 
Catholic,  and  that  not  of  the  modern 
Catholicism  of  America  and  Europe,  but 
somewhat  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Pizarro.  There  are  priests  and  nuns 
everywhere  and  great  monasteries  and 
convents  galore.  The  most  of  the  people 
are  rigid  church  goers  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  streets  are  filled  with  families 
on  their  way  to  masses,  which  are  cele- 
brated at  the  cathedral  and  churches. 
Every  one  is  dressed  for  the  occasion 
and  almost  all  the  women  are  clad  in 
black.  None  of  them  wears  hat  or  bon- 
net and  none  goes  to  church  merely  for 
the  sake  of  showing  their  clothes.  The 
usual  headdress  is  the  cloth  shawl  cover- 
ing the  hair  and  neck  so  that  the  face 
only  shows  out.  Some  wear  mantillas 
or  shawls  of  lace  over  the  head  and  not  a 
few  are  now  beginning  to  wear  dresses 
other  than  black.  I  am  told  that  women 
would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  a  church 
in  a  bonnet  and  that  those  who  do  so  are 
tapped  with,  a  long  stick  by  the  sexton 
and  told  to  take  their  hats  off.  In  the 
churches  the  men  sit  by  themselves  on 
one  side  and  the  women  have  their  seats 
on  the  other,  making  you  think  of  a  col- 
lection of  nuns  who  are  dead  to  the 
world. 

I  am  told  it  is  different  when  church 
Is  over.  The  people  then  put  on  their  ::-\y 
clothes.  Some  go  to  the  bull  fights  and 
others  have  evening  parties  and  dances. 
I  would  say  that  the  costumes  at  church 
are  far  more  seemly  Mian  those  of  our 
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country,  where  one  looks  over  a  tropical 
garden  of  flowers  and  birds-of-paradisa 
feathers  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  the 
eye  of  the  preacher. 

No  Business  on  the  Sabbath 

The  Sunday  sights  of  the  streets  are 
also  more  seemly.  There  is  no  business 
done  in  Lima  on  the  Sabbath.  The  stores 
are  closed  and  you  walk  between  blank 
walls  or  great  doors  fastened  with  pad- 
locks. Every  store  has  its  Windows  of 
boards,  and  there  is  not  a  sign  of  goods 
of  any  kind  to  be  seen.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  grating  at  the  top  of  the  door  for 
ventilation  and  sometimes  a  round  hole 
has  been  made  at  the  height  of  one's  face 
so  that  those  within  might  look  out;  but 
there  is  no  business  carried  on  anywhere. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  the  evenings  on 
week  days.  The  ordinary  business  hours 
are  from  9  to  6;  and  at  night  there  is  no 
walking  along  and  looking  into  the 
store  windows.  Indeed,  after  dark  the 
streets  are  almost  deserted,  except  near 
the  moving  picture  shows,  which  have 
lecently  captured  Lima  by  storrn. 

And  just  here  I  would  say  that  there 
is  a  great  liberal  movement  going  on  in 
this  country  The  people  are  demandin 
liberty  of  religious  thought  tnd  worship! 
New  laws  have  been  passed  by  the  aa 
tional  congress,  and  it  is  now  possible 
for  any  person  to  establish  any  kind  of  a 
church  where  he  pleases.  Until  now  the 
Protestant  missionaries  have  not  been 
(permitted  to  push  their  religion  into  the 
interior,  but  the  new  laws  provide  for 
full  religious  freedom  throughout  the 
country. 

This  movement  is  at  its  beginning  in 
Peru,  but  it  has  been  going  on  through- 
out South  America  for  several  years  past. 
Ecuador,  which  was  once  very  intolerant, 
has  established  complete  religious  free- 
dom. Paraguay  has  done  the  same,  and 
Urugay  is  about  to  adopt  a  new  consti- 
tution in  which  a  section  shall  be  in- 
serted providing  that  there  shall  be  no 
union  of  the  church  and  state.  Similar 
demonstrations  are  going  on  in  Chile, 
and  there  a  general  demand  is  expressed 
tlat  from  now  on  religious  and  secular 
institutions  shall  stand  alone. 

Cathedral  of  Pizarro 

But  before  I  leave  the  churches  I  want 
to  take  you  into  the  cathedral  of  Pizarro. 
It  faces  the  Plaza  Major,  with  its  palm 
trees  and  its  beautiful  fountains.  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  its  towers 
can  be  seen  almost  anywhere  over  the 
Rimac  valley.  The  building  is  said  to 
be  the  finest  church  edifice  on  the  South 
American  continent  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  cathedral  at  Mexico  City. 
The  interior  is  very  impressive  and  it 
makes  one  respect  the  Catholic  religion 
when  he  remembers  that  Catholics  have 
worshiped  for  more  than  300  years  on  that 
spot.  The  high  altar  is  a  fine  example 
of  massive  silver  construction  and  the 
stalls  of  the  sanctuary  are  extraordinary 
specimens  of  Indian  carving,  when  Indian 
carving  was  still  in  its  prime. 

On  the  walls  are  fine  paintings  by 
Murillo  and  other  great  masters  and  the 
chapels  are  of  exceeding  beauty.  I  was 
especially  impressed  by  that  of  Pizarro. 
The  little  verger  of  the  cathedral  took 
me  into  it,  and  under  the  altar  he  showed 
me  the  coffin  in  which  Pizarro's  bones 
lie.  The  coffin  is  of  white  marble  with 
glass  sides  and  top,  so  made  that  one 
could  see  plainly  the  remains  lying  within. 
The  verger  lighted  a  candle  and  waved  it 
up  and  down  over  the  glass.  As  he  did 
so  I  could  see  all  that  is  now  left  of 
the  great  Spaniard  who  first  explored  and 
conquered  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. It  consisted  of  a  skeleton  lying  upon 
a  red  velvet  cushion  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  skeleton  is  black  as  mahogany 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  were  varnished. 
The  skull  lies  on  a  pillow,  the  neck  being 
fastened  to  it  by  wires  through  the  ears. 
The  jaw  is  a  trifle  drooping,  the  nose  is 
prominent  and  the  great  eyeless  sockets 
looked  up  at  me  as  I  gazed  down  through 
the  glass  top  of  the  casket.  As  I  looked 
more  closely  the  whole  seemed  merely  a 
shell.  The  skin  has  begun  to  peel  from 
the  shins  and  there  are  little  wormholes 
in  the  bones.  I  am  told  that  in  times  past 
patches  of  skin  have  been  out  off  and 
given  to  relic  hunters,  but  as  far  as  I 
can  see  the  most  of  the  corpse  is  intact, 
though  decidedly  leathery  and  the  worse 


for  wear.  From  the  outside  of  the  coffin 

I  have  copied  these  words: 

Captain  General  Don  Francisco  Pizar- 
ro. Fundador  de  Lima  en  18  de  Enero  de 
1535.  Muerto  en  26  de  Junio  de  1541."  As 
I  left  gave  the  verger  a  dollar,  and  Carl 
snapped  a  photograph  of  him  as  ho 
she  wed  me  the  door. 

City  Built  in  a  Desert 

Lima  is  a  city  built  in  a  desert.  Its 
irrigated  tracts  are  scattered  through 
fifteen  small  valleys,  and  they  consist 
altogether  of  about  70,000  acres  of  culti- 
vated fields  and  woodlands.  They  are 
divided  into  176  estates,  many  of  the 
holdings  being  large.  Practically  the 
whole  support  of  the  city  comes  from  this 
valley,  and  from  the  trade  with  Peru. 

The  conditions  about  Lima  are  such 
that  it  never  rains.  There  is  not  a  water- 
proof nor  a  pair  of  overshoes  in  the  whole 
town,  and  umbrellas  are  used  only  to 
keep  out  the  sun.  The  streets  have  no 
gutters,  and  the  roofs  have  no  chimneys. 
All  of  the  cooking  is  done  over  charcoal, 
the  fumes  of  which  get  out  as  they  can. 
The  town  has  practically  no  backways 
and  only  on  the  outskirts  are  there  gar- 
dens. The  most  of  the  buildings  run 
around  courts  or  patios  upon  which  the 
chief  rooms  face.  The  larger  houses  are 
fine  and  they  cover  a  great  deal  ot 
ground,  a  single  one  often  having  twenty 
or  more  rooms,  surrounding  several  large 
courts,  in  some  of  which  play  fountain? 
amid  tropical  trees. 

Many  of  the  older  buildings  are  beauti- 
tul  and  exceedingly  comfortable.  Some 
of  them  are  largely  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  or  of  plaster  spread  over  a 
framework  of  wood,  lathed  with  bamboo 
canes.  The  roofs  are  of  this  nature.  The 
outer  walls  of  such  buildings  are  cov- 
ered with  stucco  and  the  city  has  a  very 
substantial  appearance,  whereas  much  of 
it,  as  I  said  in  a  former  letter,  is  a  com- 
bination of  mud  and  fishing  poles. 

Of  late  they  are  putting  up  many  fine 
structures  of  reinforced  concrete;  and 
along  the  Avenue  of  the  Exposition,  for 
instance,  are  residences  that  would  be 
considered  fine  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Lima  has  altogether  now  about  150,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  steadily  growing,  and 
when  the  canal  is  completed  its  popula- 
tion and  business  will  greatly  increase. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  chief  tourist  resorts 
of  South  America,  and  if  it  can  only 
have  some  better  hotels  it  will  be  the 
most  delightful  resort  along  the  west 
coast. 

Hotel  Accommodations  Limited 

As  it  is  now  the  hotel  accommodations 
are  limited.  There  are  J: wo  or  three  large 
establishments  which  have  rooms  and 
board.  You  may  take  your  accommoda- 
tions on  the  American  or  European  plan, 
and  the  rates  are  just  about  as  high  as 
those  of  the  states.  You  will  have  cham- 
bermen  instead  of  chambermaids,  and 
your  meals  will  consist  of  desayuno,  al- 
muerzo  and  dinners.  Desayuno  means 
the  cup  of  black  coffee  and  two  little 
rolls  which  you  eat  for  your  breakfast. 
This  the  boy  will  bring  to  you  in  your 
(chamber,  and  you  may  have  it  in  bed 
if  you  choose.  Almuerzo  comes  at  12 
o'clock,  when  there  is  a  fairly  good  table 
d'hote  meal,  and  at  6  or  7  there  is  a 
table  d'hote  dinner.  At  both  of  these 
latter  meals  the  dishes  are  Spanish,  and 
they  are  recorded  on  a~  menu  which  most 
tourists  need  a  dictionary  to  read.  I  am 
stopping  at  the  Maury,  which  vies  with 
the  Grand  as  the  best  hotel  in  Peru.  It 
is  a  great  two-story  structure  with  wide 
balconies  extending  over  the  street.  I 
have  a  room  facing  the  street,  for  which 
they  ask  $4  gold  per  day  without  board. 
Back  of  this  is  a  little,  dark  sitting 
room.  There  are  no  private  bathrooms 
to  speak  of,  and  altogether  the  hotel 
might  be  improved  in  a  number  of  ways. 
(Copyright.  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Poisonous  Plants  on  Forest  Ranges 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  try- 
ing to  eliminate  the  danger  to  cattle 
from  poisonous  plants  on  national  forest 
ranges.  Of  these  plants,  larkspur,  loco 
weed,  death  camas  and  water  hemlock 
are  the  most  poisonous.  Larkspur  does 
the  most  harm,  because  it  is  so  widely 
distributed  and  is  particularly  bad  for 
cattle.  Ordinarily  horses  will  not  eat 
larkspur  and  sheep  can  eat  it  without  ap- 
parent injury. 


They  Say  He's 
Worth  8  Million  Dollars 


Yes  Sir!  American  farmers  and 
business  men,  and  their  wives  and 
children,  have  said,  "He's  worth 
eight  million  dollars."  for  they've 
paid  that  much  to  20,000  jewelers 
to  get  him  to  come  to  work  in  more 
than  three  and  a  quarter  million 
homes  (3,250,000). 

Big  Ben  is  only  four  years  old,  but 
he's  made  a  bigger  success  for  him- 
self than  any  other  clock  alive. 

You'll  find  him  on  all  of  the  big 
farms — helping  to  get  the  farm  hands 
out  on  time — helping  to  get  the  big- 
ger, better  yields.  You'll  see  him 
'round  the  house  telling  the  women- 
folks the  time  all  day  so  they  can 
have  the  meals  on  time. 

You'll  see  him  in  the  parlor  on  the 


mantelpiece— 7  inches  tall,  sturdy, 
handsome,  triple  nickel-plated,  tick- 
ing quietly  and  'lending  to  his  knit- 
ting. 

In  the  bed  rooms  in  the  morning 
you'll  hear  him  calling  different  peo- 
ple different  ways — in  "that"  room, 
with  one  straight  "hurry-up"  five- 
minute  ring,  and  in  "thatotherrootn," 
with  ten  short  "reminder"  calls  last- 
ing ten  minutes.  Tell  him  how  you 
like  your  call — he'll  accommodate 
you. 

Call  on  Big  Ben  at  your  jeweler's. 
His  price  is  $2.50.  Let  him  show  you 
what  he  does.  If  your  jeweler  hasn't 
Big  Ben,  a  money  order  for  $2.50  ad- 
dressed to  his  makers—  Westclox, 
La  Salle,  Illinois- -will  bring  him  to 
you  anywhere  in  the  States  prepaid 
by  parcel  post. 
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Sold  6y  Weight 


i  ROOFING 

Pull  weight,  strong,  durable,  fireproof— sold  hy  leading  dealers. 
Upwards  of  450,000  tons  of  Apollo  BE6T  Bloom  Galvanized  I 
Sheets  used  annually.  Unexcelled  for  Culverts.  Tanks.  Silos! 
and  sheet  metal  work.   Send  for  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Platk  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WHY  PAY  FOR  CASOUW 
WHEN  WIND  IS  FREEij 
Ce«  a  Bar,  Heary,  Powerful 

Light  Running.  Doqbie  Ge  ir~* 


1FJIO  FOB  CATALOG 

.  W.  al.o  build  Ideal  7  m 
Mill..  Pump  Jack..  Hand 
Grinding  Mills  fo.  Poultry  Haii- 
era,  Ga»oline  Engine*.  En  tiUge 
J Cultcn  xm4  Braa.  CandJe  Suck* 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
312  Sameon  Avenue.  FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS  r 


IDneet  from 

I  factory,  freight 
'prepaid.  Over 
styled  for  every 
porpoeo,  all  Double  pai- 
red. 13c  per  rod  up.  New 

 a  Catalog  and  Sample  to  teat, 

,  FREE.  Mij|  postal  NOW,  to 
|  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
I  Dept.  69  Cleveland.  Ohio 


I  limn  Jaw  Cured  in  three  weeks  with 
Lumpiawi.ureq  on3  application  of 

Adams'  Rapid  Lump  jaw  Cure 

Easy  method.  Na  scars.  Positively  Guaranteed. 
Send  for  valuable  Free  l>ooklet  on  animaldiseases. 
UL.  C.  AD_v.il 3  HKU.  10.,  l>epU  2,     Algon*-,  low* 


Stronger  ^J%%>  Gates 


Solid  steel  bars  instead 
of  woven  wire.  Double 
automatic  latcb  locks 
gate.  The  wbole  gate 
raises  over  snow  banks. 
Also  manufacture  steel 
Farm  fence  Posts. 


C.  L.  Gade,  40  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  )^ 
.  use.  Placed  in-  ' 


side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn.  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 


SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 


The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made — SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  FreeCaUlog  showing  8  styles  nth  crib 
plus  which  sa»e jou  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON.  ILL- 


Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
it  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing  to  advertisers  on  tfeis  page. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


April  IS,  1911 


Keep  Your  Boy  on  the  Farm 

Cut  out  the  drudgery  of  farm  work  and  the  problem  of  how  to  keep 
your  boy  on  the  farm  is  solved.  The 

JWMELY 

VAST\ULL 

La  Porte 

15-30  horsepower 

lightens  the  labor  and  does  the  work  in  better  fashion  and  at  less 
cost.  And,  when  you  are  rushed,  the  GasPull  can  be  worked  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  The  GasPull  will  save  up  to  a  dollar  an  acre  on 
every  acre  you  plow. 

In  harrowing,  seeding,  harvesting  and  threshing,  the  GasPull  will 
do  the  work  of  from  6  to  16  horses  and  do  it  better  and  more  eco- 
nomically. 

At  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  in  all  kinds  of  belt  and  traction  work,  the 
GasPull  saves  you  money. 

Rumely  service  is  back  of  every  Rumely  machine — 49  branches  and 
11,000  dealers — supplies  and  repairs  on  short  notice. 


-RUMELY  LINES- 


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Engine  Plows 


Threshing  Machines 
Corn  Machines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separators 
Feed  Mills 
Stationary  Engines 


Road  Machines 
Grain  Elevators 
Steam  Engines 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  Power- Farming  Machinery  Illinois 

Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  Wichita,  Kan.;  Des  Moines.  Ia.;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mi 


Horses  and  Mules 
Should  be  Clipped 

in  the  spring.  Remove 
the  heavy  winter  coat 
which  holds  the  wet  sweat 
and  dirt.    They  will  do 
more  work  for  you  and  bo 
better  in  every  way. 


 get  yon  longer,  better  and  more  wool  and  take 

it  off  quickly  and  smoothly  in  one  unbroken 
blanket.    To  shear  with  the  Stewart  Machine 
seems  like  play  to  those  who  have  labored  with 
band  shears  in  the  old,  hard,  sweaty  way.  You 
don't  have  the  same  swollen  aching  wrists. 
You  don't  scar  and  disfigure  your  sheep  with 
uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the  wool  with  sec- 
ond cuts  as  you  used  to  do.    The  Stewart  saves 
all  that  and  easily  and  quickly  gets  you  more 
and  better  wool.  Cet  one  from  your  dealer, 
or  send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  ship  C.  O.  D.  for 
balance.   Money  back  if  not  pleased.  


can  beused  for  clipping  horBes, 
mules  and  cows  without 
change.  It's  the  easiest  to 
turn.  doe9  the  fastest  work, 
stays  sharp  longer  and  is  the 
PRICE  most  durable.  Get 
one  from  your 
dealer,  or  send  us 
„J.OO  and  we  will  ship 
C.O.D.  for  the  balance. 
Your  money  back  if  you 
are  not  well  pleased. 


rRlvfi 
I  J2.CK 


Write  for  FRBB  catalogue  showing  most  complete 
line  of  Sheep  Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping  Machines. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  C0.112  LaSalle  Av.  CHICAGO 


|oc^  No  more  galls  or  sore  shoulders 

'  I  when  the  Lankford  Cotton  Pilled  Horse  Collar  5s  used. 

p     M  Cures  while  horse  works.  Allows  the  horse  to  use  his  full 
||n#  Rtrcnetn  without  danger  of  hurting  himself.  Over  l.OOO.OOOIn  use  giving 
y^ym  complete  satisfaction.   Collar  and  pad  combined.    Lasts  3  years  or  more. 


^ILl\ 


Lankford  Humane  Horse  Collar 


Get  one  today  for  your  horse— for  each  of  your  horses.    Made  of  best  duck, 
trimmed  In  heavy  leather— strong,  pliable  and  serviceable.  Adjusts  Itself  to 
.  v.-ry  Blmuwl  n.-ck.    Will  not  aweonr.    S«uir«4  with  euro,  molt  medicated  cotton, 
whl.'h  abaorka  tho  aw.at  and  impurities  from  the  eorca.  thereby  hastening  a  cure 
inranteeil  to  cure,  if  filled  properly.    Acknowledged  beat  for  colta  and  nowly- 
rokenhoraea.   Eaay  to  put  on  and  take  off.   If  not  at  your  dealera.  write  ua. 
FRBR  M  KMOHANDIJM  HOOK  Bent  to  thoae  aenrilnu-  to  un  for  car- 
Kardintr  Lankford  Collars.    Write  for  your  copy  today 


||g(jf^kTh^Powera^1fg^Co^^ept^t-^Vat^ 


iPlll 


SEEDS 


Fire-dried,  Backed  SEED  CORN  husked 
before  the  frost,  dried  on  independent  ear 
seed  raekfi  with  air  and  steam  heat.  Sine 
to  grow  because  germ  is  preserved.  Also 
Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  for 
Catalogue;  it  is  free  and  yon  should  have  it.  Address, 

FRED  ECHTENKAMP,  Box  H,  Arlington,  Neb. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Cost  of  Grain  Crops 

J.  F.  D.,  Florence,  Neb.:  Tf  possible, 
please  tell  me  about  what  is  the  labor 
cost  of  producing-  some  of  the  main  grain 
crops  in  our  state  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions?  Also  how  much  worth  of 
fertility  do  such  crops  take  from  the 
soil? 

Answer — Below  are  the  averages 
called  for  in  your  inquiry: 
CORN. 

Average  344  replies  from  farmers,  1909- 
1910: 

Labor  cost  per  acre   $6.06 

Labor  cost  per  bu.  at  40  bu,  per  a  15 

(Average  for  farmers  replying.) 

Labor  cost,  per  bu.  at  "0  bu.  per  a  20 

(Average  for  the  state.) 
VTHKAT. 

Average  2S9  replies  from  farmers,  1909- 
1910: 

Labor  cost  per  acre  $5,412 

Labor  cost  per  bu.  at  22.2  bu.  per  a..  .244 

(Average  for  farmers  replying.) 
Labor  cost  per  bu.  at  15.7  bu.  per  a...  .345 
(Average  for  state,  1910-1912.) 
OATS. 

Average  269  replies  from  fanners,  1909- 
1910: 

Labor  cost  per  acre   $4.68 

Labor  cost  per  bu.  at  35  bu.  per  a..  .134 

(Average  for  farmers'  replying.) 
Labor  cost  per  bu.  at  25  bu.  per  a...  .19 
(A  fair  average  for  the  state.) 
The   values   of   fertility  removed 
from  soil  are    computed    upon  the 
basis  of  nitrogen  in  sodium  nitrate 
at  15  cents  a  pound,  phosphorus  in 
ground  raw  phosphate  at  3  cents  a 
pound,  and  potassium  in  kainit  at  6 
cents  a  pound.  Computations  made 
from  data  given  by  Hopkins  in  "Soil 
Fertility    and    Permanent  Agricul- 
ture": 

CORN. 

Grain,  40  bu.  per  acre   $  6.66 

Corn  stover,  two  tons    7.00 

Corn  crop   $13.66 

WHEAT. 

Grain,  22.2  bu.   per  acre  $5.23 

Wheat  straw,  V£  tons    3.94 

Wheat  crop   $9.17 

OATS. 

Grain,  35  bu.  per  acre   $3.92 

Oat  straw,  V/2  tons    4.69 

Oat  crop   $8.61 


can  raise  chickens  and  pigs  and  a  call' 
or  two,  have  his  cows  and  a  good  gar- 
den patch,  all  with  no  taxes. 

The  landlord  has  $6,000  invested;  taxes, 
upkeep  and  insurance  will  average  $100 
per  year  easily,  and  under  the  favorable 
conditions  above  mentioned  he  will  get 
$400  rent;  that  is,  $10  per  acre  cash  rent. 
Any  renter  would  turn  up  his  nose  in 
disgust  If  he  were  asked  $10  per  acre 
cash  rent.  However,  the  landlord  only 
realizes  $300  after  his  expenses  for  the 
year  are  paid.  How  much  interest  is 
he  getting  under  these  very  favorable 
conditions?  Just  5  per  cent.  This  is 
not  so  bad. 

But  the  question  is,  "Who  has  made 
the  most  money  in  the  operation?"  The 
renter  can  easily  figure  that  he  has  re- 
ceived $500,  besides  being  paid  well  for 
all  the  work  he  has  done.  So  it  is  plain 
to  see  that  the  renter— in  this  case  at 
least,  and  this  is  no  exception— is  getting 
a  good  deal  the  best  of  the  deal.  He 
could  well  afford  to  give  half  'of  all  the 
corn  delivered  at  the  market  and  then 
would  make  considerably  more  than  the 
landlord  for  his  work  and  investment. 
Why  a  renter  should  expect  to  pile  up 
vast  sums  and  then  work  from  one-third 
to  one-fourth  of  his  time,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. If  he  was  working  at  any- 
thing else  he  would  have  to  put  in 
twelve  months  of  the  year  to  make  the 
same  money. 

Note — We  do  not  believe  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  or  the 
individual  are  served  by  renting, 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
landlord  or  tenant.  The  ideal  farm- 
ing community  would  consist  of 
farms  occupied  by  the  owners. 


Landlord  or  Tenant  ? 

S.  T.  S.,  Iowa:  Your  comment  on  my 
article  in  the  Farmer  of  March  2S  seems 
to  ask  the  question,  "Do  renters  make 
more  than  landlords  for  the  amiount  of 
capital  invested  and  the  amount  of  work 
done?"  Let  me  submit  a  few  figures 
that  I  think  are  conservative.  Let  us 
take  a  small  farm,  for  convenience;  say 
one  that  has  just  forty  acres  of  $150  corn 
land  on  it,  with  no  other  source  of  rev- 
enue. We  will  say  the  place  is  improved 
to  a  moderate  extent.  Now,  It  will  rent 
for  two-fifths  of  all  the  corn  delivered 
to  market.  The  land  will  produce  fifty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  on  an  aver- 
age of  one  year  to  another,  and  this  will 
sell  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  This  would! 
bring  the  renter  $600  and  the  landlord 
$400.  The  total  cost  for  the  work  to  the 
renter  is  about  $7  per  acre— $2S0.  That 
will  givo  him  $3.50  to  $4  per  day  for  a 
man  and  team  for  every  day  he  works 
in  this  cornfield.  This,  counting  $20  for 
seed  and  repairs  for  this  field  of  corn, 
makes  the  total  cost  to  the  renter  $300. 
He  is  at  liberty  nine  months  of  the  year 
to  work  at  something  else  or  do  noth- 
ing, for  $600  will  keep  the  average  farmer 
a  year.  Besides  this  $600  he  gets  the 
stalk  field,  worth  $20.  and  has  a  house 
and  bartl  furnished  for  a  year  free,  worth 
$10  per  month  to  him— $120.    Besides,  ho 


Ulcerated  Udder 

A.  G.,  Nebraska:  Am  writing  you  to 
receive  some  information  about  one  of 
my  milch  cows.  About  a  year  ago  her 
bag  broke  out  with  ulcerated  sores  andi 
has  been  sore  ever  since.  It  heals  up 
in  one  place  and  immediately  breaks  out 
in  another.  She  is  now  fresh  again,  af- 
ter having  been  dry  for  three  months, 
and  has  some  trouble  with  her  bag.  She 
is  a  veuy  good  milch  cow,  giving  about 
twenty-six  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  I 
am  feeding  her  corn,  shorts  and  alfalfa, 
with  plenty  of  pure  well  water  to  drink. 

Answer — Would  suggest  giving 
this  cow,  in  feed  twice  a  day,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  iodide  of  potash.  .  Give 
this  for  about  two  weeks.  If  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  improve- 
ment, change  to  one  ounce  twice  a 
day,  in  feed,  of  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic.  This  also  should  be  fed 
about  two  weeks. 


Many  Questions 

F.  J.  T.,  Wyoming:  I  have  a  few 
questions  I  would  like  you  to  answer  at 
an  early  time.  The  first  one  is.  By  what 
method  or  how  can  you  tell  a.  gander 
from  a  goose?  I  have  the  gray  Toulouse 
geese.  Second,  How  much  does  a  Bab- 
cock  milk  tester  cost,  and  where  could 
I  buy  one  that  would  do  for  a  small 
dairy  herd  of  eight  or  ten  oows?  Third, 
1  have  a  flock  of  about  100  large  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  which  run  at 
large  on  the  farm.  What  and  how  much 
of  each  would  be  the  proper  ration  for 
these  birds  now?  Fourth,  At  whai  nur- 
sery could  1  get  slruwbvrry  plants  that 
would  bo  most  suitable  for  this  climate? 
Notice  that  we  arc  in  the  northern  part, 
of  Wyoming,  twenty-five  miles;  from  the 
Big  Horn  mountains,  in  a  rich.  Irrigated 
valley.  What  species  of  plants  would 
do  the  best?  Our  old  bed  began  ripen- 
ing about  July  4. 

Now,    1    should   like    to    suggest  that 
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there  is  too  much  blame  laid  on  the 
farmer's  wife  for  poor  butter  and  eggs. 
Of  course,  I  know  that  some  make  poor 
butter,  but  the  groceryman  takes  your 
butter  and  perhaps  leaves  it  on  the 
counter  a  day  or  two  and  then  shoves  it 
into  a  damp  store  cellar  or  dirty  refrig- 
erator with  strong  butter,  and  in  a  few 
days  this  will  ruin  the  best  of  butter. 
The  same  is  true  with  eggs  that  are 
counted  out  in  a  box  and  held  a  week 
or  a  month  until  they  are  shipped  to  a 
city,  where  they  are  retailed  out,  •  per- 
haps six  weeks  from'  the  time  they  are 
laid.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  are  spots 
and  rots?  And  it  isn't  the  farmer's 
fault  at  all.  Thanking  you  for  favors 
conferred. 

Answer — First,  where  goose  and' 
gander  are  marked  exactly  alike,  as 
in  the  Toulouse,  we  look  for  ganders 
in  the  birds  of  heaviest,  tallest  build, 
thickest  and  coarsest  voices.  When 
alarmed  they  will  place  themselves 
in  front  of  the  flock  ready  to  fight. 
It  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  tell 
them  apart,  as  in  the  young  the 
geese  are  often  as  large  as  the  gan- 
ders. 

Second,  a  Babcock  tester  costs  all 
the  way  from  $9  to  $14,  depending 
on  the  size.  The  six-bottle  size  costs 
$9  and  the  twelve-bottle  size  $14. 
We  causedl  a  catalogue  of  dairy  and 
oreamery  supplies  to  be  sent  to  this 
correspondent. 

Third,  for  a  flock  of  100  hens  a 
fair  feed  would  be  one  and  three- 
fourths  gallons  of  wheat  and  oats 
mixed  for  the  morning  meal  and  two 
gallons  of  shelled  corn  at  night.  On 
range  in  summer  farmers  usually 
feed  but  twice  a  day,  although  with 
this  ration  dry  bran  mav  be  kept 
handy  in  troughs  all  the  time.  This 
is  the  amount  for  100  hens,  unless 
they  are  stealing  grain  from  the 
stock,  in  which  case  nobody  could 
tell  how  much  they  might  overfeed. 

Fourth,  we  would  advise  you  to 
write  your  experiment  station  at 
Laramie  as  to  strawberry  plants.  It 
makes  a  business  of  testing  various 
varieties  of  grain,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  determine  which  are  most 
suited  to  »he  soil  and  climate  of  the 
state  and  will  gladhj  give  you  this 
advice  free  of  charge. 

In  regard  to  the  remarks  on  farm 
butter,  we  agree  with  you  thor- 
oughly, and  if  you  have  been  read- 
ing the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
carefully  you  will  note  that  we 
brought  out  these  facts  in  our  page 
three  article  in  the  issue  ,  of 
March  14. 


Too  Much  Gaiety 

M.  E.  G.,  Nebraska:  In  reply  to  let- 
ter of  C.  D.  of  Iowa  in  issue  of  March 
28,  will  say  this  man  is  somewhat  off 
the  track,  just  as  most  men  are.  In  the 
first  place,  he  says  he  has  been  working 
ever  since  he  was  old  enough.  Well,  I 
don't  know  how  old  this  man  is,  but  if 
he  had  only  worked  out  five  years  at 
the  present  wages,  and  saved  his  money, 
he  could  have  been  in  business  for  him- 
self. It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  man  is 
just  like  lots  of  other  men— he  just  wants 
a  good  place  to  board  and  draw  top 
wages  and  then  just  take  life  easy  and 
spend  his  money  as  fast  as  he  can  draw 
it  arid  let  the  "boss,"  as  he  calls  the 
farmer,  do  the  work  himself. 

The  term  "boss"  is  a  very  poor  one. 
from  my  '.viewpoint.  When  we  hire  a 
man  here  he  tells  you  when  he  comes 
on  your  place  what  he  will  do  and  what 
he  won't  do.  He  want?  the  use  of  the 
best  horses  and  harness:  he  won't  milk 
cows:  he  won't  use  walking  tools;  he 
won't  work  later  than  0  p  m..  And  Mr. 
C.  D.  says  the  boss  will  send  him  out 
on  stormy  days  to  split  wood,  while  he 
sits   by   the   fire   and   bakes   his  shins. 


Well,  Mr.  Hired  Man,  that  is  what  we 
hire  help  for  and  pay  the  price  you  ask- 
to  help  us  with  our  work,  whatever  it 
may  be.  When  the  farmer  does  go  to 
his  neighbor's  house  _  on  a  sto'rmy  day 
it  is  not  always  to  loaf.  He  takes  such 
days  to  discuss  the  various  farm  meth- 
ods that  may  be  better  than  those  in  use 
at  the  present  time.  The  farmer  has  a 
whole  lot  more  mental  work  to  do  con- 
cerning his  farm  work  and  the  success- 
ful raising  of  his  cattle,  hogs  and  vari- 
ous other  things  than  the  hired  man  has 
any  idea  of.  The  right  time  to  buy.  the 
right  time  to  sell,  the  kind  of  stock  to 
raise,  when  to  and  how  to  get  the  right 
kinds  of  seed,  and  where  and  how  to 
plant  them,  and  a  hundred  other  thins:? 
occupy  his  mind  instead  of,  as  this  man 
thinks,  cussing  the  hired  men. 

In  turn,  the  hired  man  just  waits  for 
the  boss  to  tell  him  how  to  do  a  thing, 
and  if  there  is  any  cussing  the  hired 
man  does  it  and  says  the  boss  thinks 
the  hired  man  never  gets  tired.  It  is  a 
fact  that  around  here  the  hired  men  go 
out  as  many  as  seven  nights  in  a  week 
and  get  back  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  Of  course,  they  are  tired  the 
next  day,  but  as  soon  as  evening  comes 
off  they  go  again.  This  is  the  kind  of 
man  that  demands  riding  tools.  I  have 
seen  this  kind  of  man  plow— or  his  horses 
did  it,  rather— around  a  thirty-acre  field 
sound  asleep  on  the  plow.  A  good  thing 
he  had  good  horses  or  he  would  have 
plowed  himself  under. 

I  was  a  hired  man  myself  for  seven 
years,  and  T  did  more  work  without  rid- 
ing tools,  a  manure  spreader  and  the 
like,  and  at  $200  per  year,  than  the  men 
want  to  do'  today  for  twice  the  money 
and  with  all  the  modern  tools.  And  this 
man  says  the  only  place  the  boss  is 
equal  with  the  hired  man  is  that  the 
boss  can't  have  a  "red"  to  take  into 
the  world  to  come,  even  if  he  worked 
all  his  life.  I  think  if  the  hired  man,  at 
his  present  wages,  can't  save  up  some 
money  he  is  a  mighty  poor  sti^k.  I  got 
$200  a  year  and  saved  up  $1,000  in  seven 
years,  and  I  dressed  well  and  had  a 
good  time,  too;  but  I  did  not  think  I 
could  go  to  every  show,  circus,  picnic, 
celebration  or  dance  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  and  do  my  boss  justice. 
That  is  the  way  most  of  the  hired  men 
are  now.  If  you  give  an  order  and  hove 
it  done  just  the  opposite  from  the  way 
you  order  it,  you  have  to  keep  your 
mouth  shut  about  it  or  you  will  hear 
this:  "If  I  don't  suit  you,  give  me  my 
time." 


Advertising  Stave  Silos 

J.  R.  F.,  Missouri:  Tn  literature  received 
from  a  concrete  company  they  state  that 
your  publication  declines  to  accept  ad- 
vertisements of  wood  stave  silos.  Is 
that  statement  a  fact?  And,  if  so,  why? 
1  have  a  wood  stave  silo  that  is  giving 
satisfaction.  Would  you  please  send  me 
your  bulletin  No.  6  in  regard  to  investi- 
gations of  silos? 

Answer — This  company  was  in  er- 
ror in  stating  that  we  do  not  accept 
the  advertisements  of  any  wood 
stave  silo  companies.  We  do,  how- 
ever, refuse  to  carry  the  advertise- 
ments of  silos  constructed  under 
what  is  called  the  "Harder  patent," 
the  reason  for  which  is  clear  after 
reading  our  silo  bulletin. 


Nebraska's  Favorite  Breed 

J.  M.  M.,  Nebraska:  Will  you  please 
tell  me  what  breed  of  hogs  is  the  most 
plentiful  in  Nebraska. 

Answer — For  many  years  the 
Duroc-Jersey  has  been  the  most  pop- 
ular breed  of  hog  in  Nebraska.  Of 
late  years,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  big  type,  the  Poland-China  has 
been  growing  in  popularity.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  there  are  many 
more  Duroc-Jerseys  in  the  state  and 
base  our  belief  on  the  fact  that  the 
Durocs  exhibited  at  the  state  fairs 
have  far  outnumbered  the  hogs  of 
any  other  breed,  and  in  some  years 
there  have  been  more  Durocs  than 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 
are  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best 

LOOK  AHEAD! 

DON'T  TRY  TO  SAVE  $10.00  TODAY  IF  IT  MEANS 

a  loss  of  25  cents  a  day  for  all  the  years  a  cream  separator 
may  last  you. 

THAT'S  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WILL  DO  IF  YOU  BUY 

a  cheap  or  inferior  separator  simply  because  its  first  price  is  a 
little  less  than  that  of  the  De  Laval. 

WHEN  A  PRUDENT  MAN  BUYS  A  CREAM  SEP- 

arator  he  knows  that  what  he  is  really  paying  for  is  not  just 
so  much  iron,  steel,  brass  and  tin,  whether  it  is  called  a 
separator  or  not. 

WHAT  HE  WANTS  IS  A  MA- 

chine  to  perform  a  certain  servica, 
and  he  must  be  sure  of  the  machine 
doing  the  work  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed as  thoroughly  and  with  as  little  ef- 
fort and  care  as  possible  on  his  part. 
THOUSANDS  OF  BABCOCK  AND 
other  tests  have  proved 
that  the  De  Laval  skims 
closer   than    any  other 
cream   separator  under 
any  conditions  and  par- 
ticularly under  the  hard- 
er    conditions  always 
experienced  at  times. 
JUST   THINK   WHAT  A 
loss  of  as  little  as  iu 
cents  worth  of  cream  at 
each    skimming  means 
to  you  in  a  year — twice 
a  day  for  365  days — ■ 
over   $70.00,   and  with 
as  many  as  ten  cows  thj 
cream  losses  alone  from 
an     inferior  separator 
usually  amount  to  more 
than  this. 

CREAMER  YMEN,  WHO  ARE  DEPENDENT  ON  THEIR  SE?- 
arators  for  business  success,  have  long  since  found  out  the 
difference  between  De  Laval  and  other  separators,  with  the 
result  that  De  Laval  factory  separators  are  almost  universally 
used  the  world  over  today. 

DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS  ARE  IDENTICAL  IN  ALL  SIZES, 
for  one  cow  or  a  thousand,  and  the  differences  between  sep- 
arators are  just  the  same  with  the  smallest  machine  and  the 
largest.  They  mean  as  much  relatively  to  the  little  as  the 
big  user. 

THEN  THERE  IS  A  SAVING  IN  LABOR  BECAUSE  OF  THE 

easier  running  and  greater  capacity  of  the  De  Lava]  over  other  ma- 
chines and  the  less  care  required  in  cleaning  and  adjustment,'  worth 
at  least  10  cents  a  day. 

AND  THERE  IS  THE  INDISPUTABLE  FACT  THAT  A  DE 
LAVAL  machine  lasts  from  ten  to  twenty  years  as  against  an 
average  of  from  two  to  five  years  in  the  case  of  other  separators, 
or  five  times  the  average  life  of  competitive  machines. 

THESE  ARE  THE  REASONS  WHY  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS 
are  cheapest  as  well  as  best,  why  thousands  of  other  machnes  are 
yearly  being  replaced  with  De  Lavals  and  why  their  use  is  rapidly 
becoming  as  universal  on  the  farm  as  in  the  creamery. 

IT  SHOULD  BE  REMEMBERED,  MOREOVER,  THAT  IF  FIRST 
cost  is  a  serious  consideration  a  De  Laval  Separator  may  be  bought 
on  such  liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  save  and  pay  for  itself, 
as  many  thousands  of  them  have  done. 

These  are  all  facts  every  De  Laval  local  agfent  is  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer. 

If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  simply  write 
the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK     29  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 
50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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This  112  Page  Cement 
Book  will  Be  Sent 
You  FREE! 

It  contains  practical  plans  for 
building  almost  any  structure  for 
the  farm— from  a  fence  post  to  a  barn. 
Fully  illustrated.  This  book  will  help  you 
to  save  time  and  money  on  your  farm  im- 
provements. It  gives  facts  about  cement 
in  general  and  about 

Ash  Grove  Superfine 

The  Cement  That  Saves  You  20% 

If  you  use  Ash  Grove,  you  can  cut  down 
the  amount  of  cement  one-fifth;  or  you 
can  use  the  full  amount  of  Ash  Grove  and 
have  concrete  work  that  is  away  above 
the  best.  Ash  Grove  Cement  has  more 
"flour,"  that  part  of  the  cement  that  has 
real  bonding  qualities.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it. 

Write  today  for  FREE  Book 

"Permanent  Farm  Improvements" 
Ash  Grove 

Lime  and  Portland 
Cement  Company 
Department  C. 

704  Grand 
Avenue  Temple 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


hogs  of  all  other  breeds  taken  to- 
gether. 


GRAIN  BELT  BRAND 

VegetablefiW  Potash 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for 
trial  125  pound  bag. 
Your  money  back  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Supply  Co. 

South 
Omaha, 
Neb. 


Steel  Shoe  Book       $20  ! 


lPairOutlasts3to6PairsAII-Leathers 


10-DAY 
TRY-OH 


FREE 

The  comfort,  economy  and  dur^11'  ilfcfa 
of  Steel  Shoes  is  amazing.  Thoi 
anda  throwing  away  leather- 
soled  shoes,  boots,  rubbers,  etc. 
Steel  SJiooskeep  feet  dry.  No 
colds,  sore  throat, 
\  rfceu m  a  - 
\  tism.  Sav- 
ing  io  doc- 

more  than 

pays  for  them...   They  fit  fineand  feel  easy— no 
orns.  hurjioneorsoreness.  Write  postal  for  hook, 
h  The  Soleol  Sleel,  le*rn  how  to  save  $20  shoe  money. 

N.  H.  RUIHSTEtN,  The  Steel  Shoe  Mao.  De&MssRacine,  Wis. 


Flying  Swede  Machinery 

Vehicles,  Wagons, 
Engines   Direct  to 
Consumers  at  Sav- 
ing- Prices. 
Send  for  catalog,  It's  free. 
}I  \KVI\  C.  VAN  DERVEER, 
Factory  Distributer.    Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
l:<  ill's  V'r  llnw  Dent,  Yellow  Rose  and 
Hi'nwn'fl  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY    BROWN,    Mltchellville.  Iowa. 


Killn  Prairie  Dogs  and  Gopher) 
o(  all  kind*.  Endorsed  l>y  Stale 
Experimental  Stations.  1400 
|  tablets  prepaid  for  $1  .2V  War- 
anted.    Raticide  Tablets,  25c 
,    Aslt  druggist  oi  send  direct. 
Booklet  Free.  F.  D.  Chemical  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


I':m!<.  IniMi  in]  Iti  r;i i  m I ii br  should  r's'irl  linlry 
Farm    Co.    idvtrtlMrnent,    pan    2.— (Advert l»c- 

mentO 


Work  in  Colorado 

D,  J.  D.,  Colorado.  Have  read  a  great 
deal  on  the  hired  help  problem,  and  as  I 
have  had  experience  I  want  to  have  some- 
thing to  say.  Half  of  the  present-day 
farmers  use  no  system  in  their  work.  I 
have  noticed  that  some  farmers  that  get 
up  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  work 
till  10  o'clock  at  night  do  not  get  as  much 
done  as  those  that  go  to  work  at  7  and 
quit  at  5  at  night. 

Another  tiling  is  that  the  farmer  fur- 
nishes the  hired  man  with  the  poorest 
team,  or  the  meanest  team,  and  the  worst 
implements  he  has,  and  then  expects  him 
to  get  a  day's  work  done. 

One  thing  I  despise  is  a  hunk  house 
and  sleeping  with  dirty  men  that  arei 
lower  than  dogs,  and  I  am  no  long-faced 
Christian  at  that.  I  also  object  to  having 
sick  calves  put  in  the  bunk  room  and 
dogs  allowed  there,  and  to  making  my 
own  bed  and  not  having  time  to  air  it  as 
it  should  be  aired. 

I  have  seen  farmers  that  would  let  the 
live  stock  have  their  own  way.  such  as 
unruly  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  hired 
man  is  supposed  to  put  up  with  it.  I  am 
not  cruel,  but  I  do  give  the  stock  to  un- 
dei  stand  that  I  am  boss  when  I  am 
around. 

Tf  farmers  managed  right  ,  Saturday 
should  be  a  half-day  to  go  to  town,  or 
anything  the  hired  man  wants  to  do. 

There  are  good  men  and  there  are  bad,, 
and  to  my  mind  they  should  not  be  paid 
the  same.  And  there  are' times  when  a 
hired  man  should  have  more  pay  than  at 
others;  for  instance,  threshing  and  other 
heavy  work. 

I  do  love  the  farm,  but  no  more  for  me 
until  I  can  have  one  of  my  own.  And  I 
will  not  put  up  with  any  more  nonsense. 
And  I  have  been  beaten  out  of  $75  in 
wages  so  far.  No  more  for  me..  And  yet 
these  people  boost  for  Colorado.  I  am 
going  back  to  Nebraska  as  soon  as  I  am 
able. 


Hired  Man's  Experiences 

B.  R.  P.,  Illinois:  In  reply  to  all 
farmers  being  alike,  as  I  stated  in  the 
issue  of  March  21,  will  say  I  was  mis- 
taken. H.  C.  M.  says  he  has  hired  hands 
and  treated  them  better  than  himself  or 
his  family,  and  then  has  had  them  quit 
him  right  when  he  needed  them  most. 
Now,  I  want  to  say  this  farmer  is  a 
prince.  I  really  think  he  is  too  good, 
for  no  man  ought  to  treat  a  hired  hand 
better  than  he  does  his  wife. 

He  says  hired  men  as  a  rule  are  the 
most  independent  of  all  men,  telling  the 
farmer  what  they  will  do  and  what  they 
won't.  I  have  only  worked  for  two  farm- 
ers—two years  for  one  and  three  years 
for  the  other.  When  I  went  to  hire  to 
the  first  one  he  asked  me  a  number  of 
questions,  which  I  answered,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  come  on;  I  will  try  you." 
"Thank  you,  sir,"  I  said,  and  then  I 
wanted  to  know  what  he  would  pay  for 
my  services,  and  he  said:  "Well,  as  my 
neighbors  are  paying  $30  per  month,  I 
suppose  I  will  have  to  pay  that,  too." 

The  farmer  I  worked  for  next  carne  up 
to  me  one  day  when  I  was  at  work  and 
said:  "Have  you  hired  for  another 
year?"  "No,  sir,"  was  my  reply.  Then 
he  said  he  would  hire  me  and  could  fur- 
nish me  steady  work  for  a  year.  He 
kept  his  word,  and  did  find  steady  work. 
That  was  the  way  I  hired  to  both  men, 
so  you  see  I  had  no  say  as  to  the  price 
and  never  told  them  I  would  not  do  any- 
thing. I  did  not  stay  as  long  as  they 
wanted  me  to,  but  I  stayed  as  long  as 
I  had  hired  to  stay.  I  guess  I  was  a 
little  easy,  but  I  did  not  ask  my  neigh- 
bors any  questions,  so  did  not  know  the 
riih  .s  of  others. 


How  Adjust  Separator? 
T.  H.,   California:    Which  Is  best,  to 
have  your  separator  screw  so  as  to  give 
you   cream    that    will  test  34  to  40  per 
cent  or  40  to  55  per  cent,  and  why? 

Answer— This  depend*  Homewbat 
upon  the  purpose  for  which  you  are 
using  your  cream.  Creameries  pre- 
fer to  receive  cream  testing  between 
30  and,  4  0  per  cent.  Higher  than 
that  you  get   a   pretty   rich,  thick 


cream,  which  is  not  so  easily  worked. 
Would  not  advise  you  to  set  your 
separator  above  4  2  ever,  as  in  doing 
so  much  of  the  butter-fat  goes  into 
the  skim  milk. 


Piano  Agents  ami  Free  Trade 

A.  R.  W.,  Nebraska:  A  few  days  ago 
two  agents,  representing  one  of  the  larg- 
est piano  houses  in  Omaha,  called"  at  our 
farm.  In  showing  them  the  hospitality 
of  the  ranch  they  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  kindness,  and  admired  the  Angus 
cattle  and  Poland-China  swine.  They 
mentioned  the  fact  that  we  had  a  large 
crib  of  corn  of  fine  quality  and  adivised 
us  what  a  prosperous  class  of  people 
farmers  are.  Incidentally  they  told  us  tho 
business  object  of  their  visit,  but  before 
driving  away  in  their  car  (we  cannot 
afford  one)  they  argued  warmly  for  free 
trade.  They  boasted  of  representing  the 
largest  house  in  Omaha,  but  failed  to 
mention  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  and 
other  foreign  countries  are  shipping  but- 
ter to  Omaha  under  free  trade.  They  ad- 
vised us  they  could  give  us  a  "rakeoff" 
on  a  second-hand  piano  (not  a  new  one). 
We  are  wondering  where  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  comes  in— and,  of  course,  we  did  not 
buy  one  of  their  pianos. 


Breeders'  Notes 


Red  Polls,  Percherons  and  Durocs 

Under  date  of  April  3,  George  W. 
Pchwab  of  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  proprietor 
of  Pleasant  View  Stock  Farm,  writes  us 
as  follows:  "I  am  pleased  to  report  the 
sale  of  the  2.0u0-pound  stallion  Sanson- 
net  this  day  for  $l,J0u  to  Tom  Merryman 
of  Huntley,  Neb.  The  bred  sows  and 
gilts  are  still  going  out  in  crates  anB 
the  inquiries  coming  as  fast  as  ever. 
Since  I  wrote  you  the  other  day  I  have 
sold  into  Missouri  two  of  the  best  gilts 
I  had,  at  $75  each,  and  a  number  of 
others  to  Colorado.  Our  business  by 
mail  was  never  better.  The  gilts  that 
went  to  Missouri  went  to  a  man  that 
in  the  last  four  years  has  bought  of  us 
nine  bred  sows  and  gilts,  four  herd 
boars  and  four  Red  Polled  cattle,  and: 
has  two  more  under  consideration.  We 
still  have  a  strong  bunch  of  sows  and 
gilts  bred  for  April  and  May,  and  are 
breeding  right  along;  prices  from  $35  to 
$75  each.  We  have  several  good  Perch- 
erons to  be  sold  under  guarantee,  and 
some  strong,  husky  Red  Polled  bulls 
ready  for  immediate  service.  We  never 
were  in  better  shape  to  fill  orders  than 
at  the  present  time,  ana  all  stock  sold 
is  giving  satisfaction  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  it  pays  to  breed  good 
live  stock." 


females  or  a  choice  young  bull.  Dr. 
Davis  is  proprietor  of  Friesland  Firm, 
Holsteins,  located  near  Omaha,  and  i  on- 
ceded  to  be  ono  of  the  very  best  herds 
of  Holstein  cattle  in  the  west,  or  in 
America  for  that  matter.  Anything  that 
he  has  to  offer  for  sale  is  absolutely 
dependable,  for  nothing  but  the  very 
best  is  sent  out  from  this  he«tl  for 
breeding  purposes.  If  you  are  Cooking 
for  tho  right  kind  of  cattle,  and  by  that 
we  mean  the  good  ones,  and  we  all 
know  it  pays  to  raise  the  good  ones, 
write  Dr.  Davis  as  to  what  he  has  to 
sell,  mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Red  Polled  Cattle  for  Sale 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  anything 
in  the  line  of  Red  Polled  cattle,  get  in 
touch  with  W.  F.  Schwab,  proprietor  of 
Falstaff  herd  at  Clay  Center,  Neb.  This 
is  one  of  the  oldest  herds  of  Red  Polled) 
cattle  in  the  west,  and  the  show  record 
made  by  it  is  equaled  by  few  other  herds 
in  the  country.  It  posseses  animals  with 
a  large  amount  of  scale  and  bone,  to- 
gether with  strong  milking  qualities.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  kind  of  cattle 
that  will  go  out  and  make  good  for  you, 
the  same  as  they  have  been  making 
good  for  Mr.  Schwab,  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity. We  feel  safe  in  making  this 
claim,  because  we  know  the  conditions 
under  which  these  cattle  are  grown  and 
cared  for.  They  are  not  pampered,  but 
are  grown  and  developed  right  out  in 
the  open,  and  cannot  help  but  make 
good.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Schwab  if 
you  want  anything  in  his  line,  mention- 
ing, the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


TO  CONSUMER 

8  to  20-foot  Power  and 
Pumping  Mills 
Our  reply  will 
interest  you 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


Holstein  Cattle  for  Sale 

Get  in  touch  with  Dr.  B.  B.  Davis, 
room  200  Bee  biulding.  Omaha,  Neb.,  if 
you  want  something  that  is  strictly  of 
high  character  in  the  line  of  Holstein, 


O.I.G. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  hare  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  1  argent  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.  S.  Every  one  an  early  <9veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old;  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
nerd.  Write  for  my  pi  an, "How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs.''  C.  S.  BENJAMIN"  RFD79  Portland,  Mloh. 


JACKS    AND  JENNETS 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

Black  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets  for  sale. 
Weighing  irom  700  to  1200  pounds,  two  to  six  years 
old;  price,  $200  to  $1,000.  Also  thirty  head  regis- 
tered Shorthorn  cattle — mostly  cows  and  heiters 
ready  to  calve.         O.  J.  MAY,  Bennett,  Neb. 

The  time  to  advertise  is  now.  The 
place  is  the  columns  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury  Farmer.    The   price  is  reasonable. 


roc 


Makes  Hard  Roads  Easy 

The  Mica's  the  Reason 


Eureka  Harness  Oil  will  Keep 
Your  Harness  Black,  Soft  and  Strong 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(NEBRASKA) 
OMAHA 


SAVE  HARNESS  MONEY 


Hundreds  of  amazing  bargains!  Write  now  for  free  copy 
of  our  new  catalog;  with  life-like  pictures  of  harness, 
saddles,  bridles,  blankets,  bits,  etc. 


Special  Offer 

Hero's  a  ilfindy  extra 
hMtVJ  coppi  r  riveted 
halter.  VA  Ineli  Wide, 
sells  for  $1.50-  cveiy- 
wlntc:  our  special  oftiT 


—Prepaid — 


We  Prepay  the  Freight 

Save  you  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  guarantee  our  goods  for 
two  years,  refund  on  the  minute  if  goods  don't  suit  you. 
Send  goods  with  privilege  of  examination.  Get.  catalog 
TODAY — it's  free  for  the  asking — and  see  our  wonderful1 
direct- from -maker  bargains. 

H.  &  M.  Harness  Shop,  Dept.  86 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


April  IS.  1911 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


r  -^JATTLE  improved  a  little  last 
I  C      I  week>  the   gain   was  not 

1  I  large,  and  was  apparently  due 
|l*§3|  entirely  to  the  small  size  of 
'sSSSSt  receipts  at  leading  market 
points.  There  was  certainly  no  improve- 
ment in  the  consuming  demand  for  the 
product.  No  one,  however,  was  antici- 
pating any  improvement  along  that  line 
during  holy  week,  and  no  one  was  dis- 
appointed. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  at  market 
centers  regarding  the  so-called  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  consumers  due  to 
industrial  inactivity.  High  retail  prices 
of  beef  are  also  given  as  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  meager  demand  for  beef 
from  the  large  centers  of  population. 
Argentina  talk  was  renewed  at  Missouri 
river  markets  by  the  arrival  of  small 
sample  lots  of  beef  at  Omaha  and  other 
western  points.  This  beef  was  sampled 
by  many  cattlemen,  and,  while  their  re- 
ports as  to  the  quality  of  the  meat  when 
prepared  for  the  table  differed  consid- 
erably, it  W&.8  generally  admitted  that  it 
could  be  served  at  the  average  hotel  or 
restaurant  without  anyone  knowing  the 
difference;  being  grass  beef,  it  could  not 
be  expected  to  equal  in  flavor  the  best 
western  corn-fed  beef. 

As  noted  before  in  these  columns,  cat- 
tlemen made  up  their  minds  at  the  be- 
ginning that  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
from  Argentina  and  they  are  not  ready 
to  admit  anything  that  might  look  like 
a  change  of  opinion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  packers  are  booming  the  Argentine 
product  and  they  are  generally  describ- 
ing the  imported  beef  as  very  much  like 
western  range  beef  and  good  enough  to 
take  the  place  of  the  lower  grades  of 
corn-fed  beef.  From  the  standpoint  of 
practical  results  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence as  to  who  is  right  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  beef,  as  the  fact  remains 
that  the  packers  are  using  it  as  a  most 
effective  club  with  which  to  pound  the 
market. 

Packers  Object  to  High  Prices 

Packers  have  been  very  much  opposed 
to  the  advance  in  cattle  prices  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
why  they  take  the  position  they  do  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  high  price  of 
cattle  has  forced  them  to  advance  the 
price  of  the  product,  and  that  higher 
prices  for  meat  always  means  reduced 
consumption.  Higher  prices  also  mean 
reduced  profits,  as  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  maintain  as  wide  a  margin  be- 
tween cost  of  live  cattle  and  selling 
price  of  the  product  on  a  high  market  as 
was  possible  a  few  years  ago  when 
cattle  vahies  were  very  much  lower. 
With  a  reduced  volume  of  business  and 
a  reduced  margin  of  profit,,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  packers  should  make  use 
of  any  chance  circumstance  thrown  in 
their  way  to  pound  the  market  down. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will 
continue  to  bear  the  market  In  every- 
way possible,  and  if  they  are  to  have 
their  way  the  future  of  the  trade  may 
be  regarded  as  anything  but  encourag- 
ing to  the  selling  interests. 

Cattlemen  are  by  no  means  prepared 
as  yet  to  concede  to  the  packers  the  ar>- 
solute  control  of  the  situation.  They  are 
still  relying  upon  the  small  supply  of 
cattle  in  the  country  to  maintain  prices. 
They  are  also  relying  upon  government 
and  other  reports  as  to  the  compara- 
tively moderate  amount  of  beef  in  Ar- 
gentina available  for  export  to  this 
country.  They  anticipate  that  the  price 
will  advance  in  Argentina  to  a  point  that 
will  make  it  impossible  to  sell  it  in  this 


country  at  a  price  low  enough  to  hurt 
American  cattle.  They  believe  that  the 
supply  of  Argentine  beef  will  prove  too 
small  for  the  packers  to  maintain  for 
any  great  length  of  time  an  effective 
fight  against  high  prices. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  bulls  in  the 
trade  that  the  packers  in  their  recent 
big  raid  on  the  market  were  aided 
greatly  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
Lenten  season,  when  consumption  of 
beef  is  always  reduced.  They  were  also' 
assisted  to  no  small  extent  by  the  talk 
of  industrial  dullness  prevailing  in  some 
sections.  The  coming  of  spring  and  the 
starting  up  of  building  operations  and 
other  activities  common  to  the  summer 
season  is  looked  forward  to  by  the  bulls 
as  a  possible  means  of  putting  idle  men 
to  work,  thus  strengthening  the  consum- 
ing demand  for  meat  products. 

One  thing  is  very  apparent,  and  that  is 
that  there  will  be  a  fight  to  the  finish 
on  the  part  of  the  bears,  not  only  to 
break  the  cattle  market,  but  to  hold  it 
down.  In  the  meantime  cattle  growers 
will  be  on  the  anxious  seat  and  there 
will  be  more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  of  the  trade. 

Good  Demand  for  Hogs 

The  hog  trade  continues  in  a  very  sat- 
isfactory condition.  Prices  have  fluc- 
tuated within  a  narrow  range  and  with- 
out any  marked  change  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  demand  at  all  points  is  rea- 
sonably good  and  the  trade  as  a  whole 
in  a>  good,  healthy  condition.  While 
prices  are  still  a  little  lower  than  a  year 
ago  at  this  time,  they  are  very  high  for 
the  month  of  March.  Sellers  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  hog  market,  and 
the  bulls  feel  that  results  have  justified 
the  confidence  that  they  felt  in  the  fu 
ture  of  the  trade  during  the  fall  and 
early  winter. 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  shown  a  little 
strength  of  late,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  selling  interests.  As  noted 
before  in  these  columns,  current  prices, 
taking  the  season  as  a  whole,  have  not 
been  high  enough  to  make  the  feeders 
any  money,  although  the  trade  has  been 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  a 
good,  healthy  condition.  The  strength 
recently  shown  is  a  big  help  to  those 
who  held  their  stock  until  late.  As  to 
whether  there  will  be  any  further  ad- 
vances in  the  market,  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer.  The  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  beef  trade  would  have  a 
tendency  to  hold  down  prices  on  sheep 
and  lambs,  and  packers  have  indicated 
unmistakably  that  they  are  opposed  to 
any  great  advance  on  sheep  and  lambs. 
Under  existing  conditions  they  may  be 
expected  to  act  on  the  bear  side  and  to 
resist  any  further  upward  movement  in 
values  as  far  as  they  may  be  able  to 
do  so. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


D0  you  consider  dairy  farming  a  real  busi- 
ness, a  man's  job  or  simply  a  side  issue?  Are 
you  keeping  high-producing  Holsteins  or  just 
cows? 

A  good  Holstein  is  little  short  of  a  perpetual 
motion  milk-making  machine,  that  while  in 
milk  uses  her  food  for  milk  production  and 
when  dry  stores  up  body  fat  to  be  converted! 
into  milk  fat  as  soon  as  she  freshens.  She  will 
earn  50  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  her  feed. 

Why  not  keep  this  kind? 

Send  for  FTtEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holatein-Friesian  Alio.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box   179.    Brattleboro.  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
 DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


Duroc  -  Jersey  * 


BRED    GILTS    FOR   SALE — With  length 
bone  and  quality. 
G.  UNITT,  Seward,  Neb.,  Route  No.  2. 


M 


A^  y°u?.  d.air7  you  all  the  money  it  makes.  It  isn't  a  question  of  buying  any  more 
cows,  it  is  just  the  putting  of  a  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  on  your  cream  separator,  so  as 
to  get  all  your  cream. 

I  w^S"  are  losing  money  every  day  because  you  can't  turn  the  handle  of  your  separator 

Wt^ST™ Lff  *h  Bet  'he  r.ght  speed.    When  you  turn  ^  slowl     20%  to  50%  of  th"  d 

%^&^£^XU&  Uluiy  TZ?Zt\Zn  t0°  ?*        UUle  PartiCleS  °f  bUlt" 

The  Stewart  Speed  Indicator 
for  Cream  Separators 

fa  an  instrument  that  goes  on  the  crankshaft  of  your  separator.  It  has  a  speed  dial  on  which  are 
JeSir!S,,iys™rkSirS  tuhat;sho"  '"J*1*  how  fast  you  are  turning  the  crank  handle.  If  youi 
separator  is  marked  to  be  turned  "60  revolutions  per  minute."  just  keep  turning  at  the  right 
epeed  to  keep  the  figure  "60"  on  the  Stewart  dial  opposite  the  arrow-That's  all  there  is  to  it- 

Stops  all  Cream  Loss 

Actual  test3  at  Purdue  Experiment  Station  proved  that  one  dairyman  with  20  cows  lost  $524.15 
in  one  year  because  he  guessed  at  the  speed  he  was  turning  his  separator  crank.  He  was  losing 
one-half  of  the  butter-fat  with  every  separation,  because  he  turned  too  slow. 

Another  dairyman  who  owns  8  cows  writes  us  that  he  lost  $18.60  in  one  month  by  "guessing" 
at  his  speed. 

Now,  these  men  have  stopped  "guessing".  They  found 
that  by  putting  on  their  separator  a  Stewart  Speed  Indicator, 
•which  cost  $10.00,  they  could  save  many  times  that  amount  in 
a  short  time,  so  they  are  now  saving  all  this  money.  You  can 
do  the  same. 

Fits  Any  Cream  Separator 

Remember  this :  the  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  will  fit  your 
separator,  no  matter  what  kind  it  is  or  when  it  was  made. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  us  the  make  of  your  separator, 
the  year  it  was  made,  and  its  number. 

Price  $10  Complete 

We  then  furnish  the  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  already 
installed  on  a  bran  new  crankshaft  that  you  can  easily  put 
on  your  separator,  yourself.  (If  you  own  a  De  Laval,  then 
no  extra  crankshaft  is  necessary.)  Order  from  your  dealer 
or  direct  from  us. 

30  Days  Trial 

Use  the  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  30  days.  If  it  has  not 
increased  your  cream  production  in  that  time,  take  it  back  to 
the  dealer  and  get  your  money.  Your  banker  will  tell  you 
that  we  are  the  biggest  makers  of  speed  indicating  instru- 
ments in  the  world — and  that  we  keep  our  promises. 

Information  and  Butter-Book — FREE 

Cut  the  coupon,  fill  it  out  and  mail  it  to  us.  We'll  send 
- — free — this  valuable  and  startling  information  about  separa- 
tor losses  and  how  you  can  stop  them.     Send  the  coupon 


today,  sure 


For  sale  by  all  hardware 
and  agricultural  implement 
dealers  all  over  the  world. 


■  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation, 
I    tUDiversey  Bivd..  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me,  free,  all  your  literature  on  Creaaa 
:  Production  and  the  books  about  the  Stewart  Speed  IncB- 
I  cator  for  Cream  Separators. 

I  My  name  is  

|^My  address   State  


HORSES  AND  MULES 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


The  Cedar  Rapids  Jack  Farm 

Is  the  jack  metropolis  of  the  world.  All  nations  buy 
jacks  here.  The  majority  of  the  best  mules  in  the 
United  States  are  the  result  of  the  past  twenty  years' 
improvement,  inaugurated  and  carried  on  here.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Come  to  me  when  you  need  stock.  I 
will  make  it  worth  your  while. 


W.  L.  DE  CLOW, 

Stallion  and  Jack  Importing-  Farm,  Cedar  Rapids. 


Ia. 


Kodak  picture  of  my  jet-black  coming 
3-year-old  Percheron  stud,  from  2300-lb. 
imported  sire  and  1900-lb.  Imported  dam. 
I  have  9  coming  3-year-old  studs,  11  com- 
ing 2-year-old  studs  and  6  coming  4-year- 
old  studs.  Jet  blacks  and  rich  dark  grays. 
Big  for  their  age,  one  weighs  2110  lbs.,  one 
2160  lbs.  and  a  yearling  1740  lbs.  Registered 
Percherons  and  straight  sound.  You  can- 
not get  better  money-makers.  Foaled 
and  grown  on  the  farm  and  offered  at 
farmer's  prices.  Intelligent  headed  colts 
that  have  had  kind  attention,  a  boy  can 
handle  them.    Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER, 

Route  7.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


JACKS  and  JENNETS 

To  close  them  out.  we  will  sell 
the  remainder  of  our  big  black 
Jacks  and  Jennets  at  a  great 
reduction.  Don't  want  to  carry 
them  over.  Come  to  Rea.  Mo.. 
23  miles  north  of  St.  Joseph, 
on  Great  Western  R.  R. 
Ct.  M.  SCOTT,  Rea,  Mo. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulla  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 
DUROC-JKRSEY  HOGS 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  Tolled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Rverythlng  guaranteed. 

GEO.   W.   SCHWAB,   Clay   Center,  Neb. 


MILE-EOOT  HOGS 


America  !  Blue  Ribbon  Herd  Mole  Foot  Hor» 
Crump.on  Show  iod  Breeding  Nerd  el  u-.  ied  S'Hei 

Jflo  Head 


Alt 


of  Big  Trrw  Hoei  i.f  ages  frtr  eal.e. 
-tori  Shetl.nrI  P..m.-,  mnd  Milk  Goats. 


JOHN  DUNLAP,  Boi  406.  Willinnuport.  Obio. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
much  more  valuable  advertising 
space  is  in  a  publication  that  re- 
fuses to  accept  advertisements  meant 
to  dieceive  and  defraud  its  readers? 
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'WWff^i  FOR  THE   BUYER  A  ^D  SELLER 


POULTRY — Anconas 

ANOONA  EOfiS  FOR  H&TCHTN Q — $2 
tor  15.    A.  W.  Rickel,  Correct!onvlll<».  Ta 


ANTON  A  S-E  fifiS  AND  BABY 
chicles.  Circular  free.  E.  A.  Doty.  Ris- 
ing City,  Neb.    Box  A. 


Ducks 

INT) TAN  RUNNER  AND  BUFF  OR 
nincton  duck  ecus:  also  Light  Brahmas 
Circular  free.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford.  Ta 


ENGLISH  PENCILED  TNDTAN  RUN- 
ner  duck  eggs,  $1  per  12  eggs.  Genuine 
prize  winners  .  beautiful  birds,  240-egg 
strain.  Pure-bred  Buff  Leghorn  chick.m 
eggs  $1  per  15  eggs.  Also  best  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Order  from  Mrs.  Harry  Wat- 
kins.   Mountain  Home,  Idaho. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDTAN  RUN- 
ner  durk  eggs  $1  per  12.  Heavy  laying 
strain.    E.  Dooley,  Selma.  la. 

Hamburg's 

SILVER  •  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS  — < 
Eggs  $1.25  per  15.  postpaid:  $4  per  100. 
Chas.'  Voss  &  Son.  Hubbard.  Neb. 


Houdans 

TTOTDAN  AND  WHITE  ROCK  EGGS, 
$1  and  $2  per  setting,  $5  per  hundred. 
Geo.  J.  Wolcott,  Box  773.  Central  City, 
Neb. 


leghorns 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hens,  2  years  in  flock,  blue  ribbon  win- 
ners. $1.50.  Eggs  for  setting,  $125  per  15, 
ST  per  100.    Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE  - 
comb  AA'hite  Leghorns,  Rhode  Tsland 
R.  ds.  White  Holland  turkeys  and  In- 
dian Runner  ducks.  Chas.  Cross,  Sex- 
tonville.  Wis. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs;  none  better— $1.  15;  $4,  100:  chicks. 
10c.    Olga  Hayek.  Linwood.  Neb. 


BATE— rive  cents  per  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Copy  must  be  received 


Count    every     word.     initial     and     numeral,    including  the  address 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  In  which  it  is  to  appear.     One  hundred "firVYhA.V 
sand    farmers    are    regular    paid-in-advance  ^subscribers  to   TWENTIETH    CENTUHY   FAR  ME  rt 

an  ad.  In  this  department. 


If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  Insert 


POUtTBT — leghorns 

SINGLE-COMB  WHTTE  LEGHORNS] 
—Young  strain.  Eg-s.  $1  setting.  $6  hun- 
dred.   Will  Henderson.  Central  City,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
15  eggs,  $1:  100,  $4.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet. 
Wahoo,  Neb.   


tangshans 

BLACK-  LANGSHAN  EGGS— CTRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick.  Wahoo.  Neb. 


FTTLL-BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
eggs  for  hatching.  C.  C.  Cunningham. 
Kennard,  Neb. 


EXTRA  B  T  G  -BONED,  SCORED 
Black  Langshans  and  eggs.  H.  Oster- 
foss  Farm,  Hedrick,  la. 


Minorcas 

TTTOH-CLASS  BLACK  MINORCA  ANn 
Buff  Ornington  eggs.  Frank  A.  Agnew, 
South  Omaha.  Neb. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  WHTTE  MINORCA 
eggs.  Prices  reasonable.  B.  Hann, 
Grand  Tsland,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  STNHLE- 
comb  Buff  Orpingtons,   Toulouse  geese 

<1ian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehm.  Harvard.  Neb. 


FRTZF-WTNNTNO  BUFF  ORPTNGTON 

sres    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  OR  WHTTE— 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb. 


SINGLE  -  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  trap-nested,  high-record  layers, 
$1.50  per  15.    F.  Strahan,  Linwood,  Neb. 

EGGS  FROM  PURE  STNGLE-COM  R 
AVhite  Leghorns,  exclusively,  $5  per  100. 
Len  Fiechter.  Lebanon.  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Won  65  ribbons.  Eggs,  $1,  IS;  $4.50  per 
100.    Amiel  Dorr,  Osage  City,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— THOROUGHBRED  EGGS 
— R.se-Comb  White  Leghorns,  $5  and  $6 
per  100:  Rose-Corrob  Brown  Leghorns,  $4 
and  $5  per  100.  Great  layers.  C.  &  K. 
Lee,  Box  C,  Hastings,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
Eggs— $4,  100;  $2.50,  50;  $1.  15;  from  200  2- 
year-old  hens,  mated  with  cockerels  scor- 
ing 9334.    Edward  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Splendid  layers.  Stock  from  best  eastern 
breeders.  Eggs,  $1  setting,  $5  hundred. 
Marshall  Ledlie,  Holdrege,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS—* 
To  make  room  for  young  stock,  I  am 
forced  to  sell  15  hens,  one  cockerel;  sac- 
rifice  price,   $12.     F.    Strahan,  Linwood, 

Neb.   

SXGLE-COMR  WHITE  LEOHORN 
eggs,  15,  75c;  100,  $3.50.  Will  Rockwell, 
Hubbard,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  BUFF  ORPTNGTON 
eggs.  $1.50  per  15.  Geo.  E.  Cheney.  Fre- 
mont. Neb.  

BUFF  ORPTNGTON  EGGS  -  15,  iiil" 
Rose-comb  White,  single-comb  Black  Mi- 
norcas: eggs,  15.  $2:  45,  $5.  Mrs.  H. 
Brennig,  Humphrey,  Neb. 

BUFF  ORPTNGTONS.  TNDTAN  RUN- 
ner  ducks.  Catalogue  free.  Gene  H. 
II use.  Norfolk,  Neb. 


POTJXTBY— Plymouth  Rocks 

WHITE  ROCKS  —  LARGE,  GREAT 
laying  strain:  eggs,  15/ $1;  100,  $4  Geo 
Clauson,  Mead.  Neb. 


POULTRY— Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— PEN  BIRDS, 
Bradley  strain,  IS,  $3;  30.  $5;  free  range, 
15,  $1;  $5  per  hundred;  guaranteed  90  per 
cent  fertile.  Mrs.  Owen  Kaveney,  Cen- 
tral City,  Neb. 

WHTTE  ROCK  EGGS— $1.50  PER  IS,  $5 
per  10O.  Mrs.  Harry  Butler,  Bcllwood. 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  5c  APIECE' 
None  shipped  over  three  days  old.  Miss 
Voorhees.-  Sweetwater.  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS-$1.  15:  $5.  100; 
specially  mated  pen,  $2.15.  F.  G.  Selden, 
Rising  City.  Neb. 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs;  cockerel  matings,  $2.  15;  farm 
range.  $1,  IS;  $2.  30;  $3.  50:  $5,  100.  Mrs. 
Hno.  W.  Senulz,  Yutan,  Neb 


HTLLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS  AND 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Stock  and  eggs  for 
sale.    D.  T.  Gantt.  Crete.  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
iw?.  r,  pei-  100.  M.75  per  50,  $1.50  per  15. 
Fertilitv  and  safe,  delivery  guaranteed. 
Fred  Kroeger,  Carroll,  la. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— Fine  pen,  $1 
per  setting;  range  flock.  $3.50  per  100.  B. 
F.  Johnson.  Fairfield.  Neb. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 
from  fine  pen  and  range  flock.  Jos.  V. 
Beran,  Verdigre.  Neb. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS^r 
$1  per  setting.  $5  per  100.  G.  W.  Hollen- 
beck,  Craig,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
from  greatest  prize  winners  of  Nebraska. 
J.  W.  DeVore,  Valley,  Neb. 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs  for  sale— $3  for  15  eggs.  A.  G.  Bur- 
bank,  Cordova,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  Ex- 
hibition and  utility  stock.  Free  cata- 
logue.   George  Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  Reds  that  are  red.  J.  W.  De- 
Vore, Valley,  Neb. 


L.  A.  W  H  T  T  T  E  N— R  O  S  E-COMB 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  state  winners.  Eggs 
and  dav-old  chicks  for  sale.  Prices  in 
reach  of  all.  Send  for  mating  list.  Fair- 
mont. Neb.   . 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS-AFTER  APRIL 

first  eggs  from  prize- winning  pens,  $3, 
15;  $5,  30.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs.  Stock  from  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts.  Eggs,  $3  per  15;  utility, 
$1  per  15.  Mrs.  O.  Dougherty,  Norwich, 
Iowa. 


ROSE-COMB  REDS— LARGE,  DARK 
red;  heavy  layers.  Mating  list  free.  C. 
E.  Datesman.  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


STNGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  pure-bred  stock— $1  per  15.  $5 
per  100.  Mrs.  Chas.  Kellett,  Waterloo, 
Neb 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  SIN- 
gle-comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $1.  fifteen; 
K5.  hundred.  Mrs  N.  Brodahl,  Box  3,  Wa- 
hoo, Neb. 


BUFF  ROCKS — 20  PRIZP2S  1913.  EGGS, 
$2.50,  30.  R.  Olmsted,  R.  1,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 


WHTTE  ORPTNGTONS,  KELLER- 
strass  and  Cook  strains:  eggs.  $1.50  per 
15.  Write  your  wants.  Mrs.  Walter  Row- 
lett.  Norfolk,  Neb.    Route  4. 

EGGS  FROM  KE'LLERSTRASS 
strains— Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  scor- 
ing 90  to  94  points,  guaranteed  fertile. 
$150  per  15,  $S  per  100.  L.  H.  Klinge, 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 


EGGS— BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK — 
Grand  champion  sweepstake  Iowa  State 
show.  Free  catalogue,  showing  real 
photos,  champion  winners,  price  of  eggs. 
A.  D.  Murphy  &  Son,  Essex,  Iowa. 


SINGLE-COMB  RED  EGGS-15, 
100,  $4.    Dan  Kane,  Wisner,  Neb. 


75c; 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $4  per  109,  $1  per  15;  from  large,  vig- 
orous, farm-raised  birds.  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Ankeny,  York,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ex- 
clusively; choice,  pure-brd  stock;  se'ected 
eggs,  100,  $5;  50,  $3.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Adam  A.  Weir,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  White  Orpingtons,  $1.50  per  15. 

Wm.  Langbehn,  Avoca,  la. 


ORPINGTONS^-iBUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 
Cook  strain.  Eggs,  $2  per  15.  George  A. 
Agnew.  Central  City.  Neb. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS — ENGLISH  VARI- 
<  t  v,  larger  than  white  or  brown  variety; 
lav  a  larger,  white  egg.  Eggs,  $1.50  per 
15.  Particulars.  E.  B.  Mehl,  North  Ir- 
ving St..  Fremont.  Neb. 


EGGS— SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.  $1.  15;  $5,  100.  White  Egg  Poul- 
try ('arm,  Loomis,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
Pure-bred)  farm  range,  excellent  layers. 
Eggs  shipped  in  useful,  handy  baskets. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Fifteen,  $1;  100, 
$5.  G.  C.  Randal),  Village  View,  Stella, 
Neb. 


KELLER'S  CRYSTAL  WHITE  OR- 
pingtons,  Kellerstrass  strain,  direct  from 
his  $30  matings.  Heavy  winter  layers. 
Free  range,  farm-raised.  $7  per  hundred. 
J.  W.  Keller,  Fullerton,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
both  matings.  Pens  1,  5,  $5  per  15;  pens 
2,  3,  4,  $2.50,  15-  $4.50,  30;  farm  range.  $1, 
15;  $5,  100.  Circular  free.  G.  W.  Feuer- 
stein,  Fremont,  Neb. 


THOMPSON'S  STRAIN  BARRED 
Rocks— Vigorous  birds,  nicely  barred, 
yellow  beaks  and  shanks.  Great  lavers. 
Eggs  from  pens,  85c  to  $1,  15;  utility,  $2, 
50.    H.  H.  TInruh,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


FISH  EL  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCK 
eggs,  $1.50  for  15,  $5  per  100.  J.  L.  Young, 
Jtolfe,  Iowa. 


WHITE  ROCK  ECG*  EXTRA  LARGE 
stock,  $1.25  per  15,  $5  per  100.  Write  for 
mating  list.  A.  L.  Selden,  Rising  City, 
Neb. 


BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN  BUFF  ROCK 
eggs  for  sale.  Carefully  selected  from 
farm-raised  stock;  15  for  $1.50  or  100  or  $£ 
Address  Mrs.  J.  E.  Harding,  O'Neill, 
Neb.    R.  f. 


HILLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS  AND 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Stock  and  eggs 
for  sale.    D.   T.   Gantt,  Crete,  Neb. 


BIG  PRIZE 
Rock  eggs.  W. 
Neb. 


WINNING  WHITE 
W.    Liebhart,  Nemaha, 


CHOICES  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Mating  list  free.  Arthur  Gil- 
lette, South  Omaha,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS.  $1.50  PER  15,  $5 
per  100.  Free  range.  S.  H.  McNeely, 
Cedar  Vale,  Kan. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs.  $1  per  15  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Delmer 
McCann,  Arlington,  Neb. 


S  I  N  G  L  E-C  O  M  B  REDS — LAYERS, 
beauties,  7  years  breeding  from  the  best 
strains;  choice  pen,  per  setting,  $l.r0; 
range  stock,  $1;  $3  50  per  100.  Mrs.  F. 
Loucks,  Fullerton,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  prize-winning  strains;  $1  per 
15,  $4  per  100.    R.  A.  Hooks,  Blair,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS— EGGS,  10  AND 
20  cents  each.     Fulmer,  Columbus,  Neb. 


Turkeys 

TURKEY  EGGS— WHITE  HOLLAND, 
$2  per  10.    A.  J.  Menefee,  Adair,  la. 


Wyandottes 

BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for 
prices.    Wm.  Schreiner,  Exeter,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
—Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale.  Will 
Jansen,  Exeter,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS— 
Best  quality  stock.  Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
for  hatching,  thoroughbreds.  F.  S. 
Hossle,  Red  Oak,  la. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— EXTRA  GOOD 
laying  strain.  George  Hellbusch,  Bel- 
grade. Neb.   


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS— 
30,  $2;  50,  $3;  100,  $5;  postpaid.  Margaret 
Powers,  Palmer,  Neb.    Route  2. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLU- 
sively.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $4  per  100; 
special  matings,  $1,  $2  and  $3  per  15.  Ex- 
hibition pullets,  $2  each.  Paul  S:ert,  Sec- 
retary Blair  Poultry  Association,  Blair, 
Neb.  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching.  Best  blood  in  America.  Won 
highest  honors  Nebraska  State  Poultry 
show  1914.  Send  for  mating  list.  Oscar 
L.  Bock,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


EXHIBITION  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
—Eggs,  $2  for  15,  $3.50  for  30.  Fertility 
guaranteed.     L.    Brown,   Fairmont,  Neb. 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS. 
—15,  $1.50;  100,  $6.  Rouen  and  Muscovy 
duck  eggs;  13,  $1.50.  Fred  Kucera,  Clark- 
son,  Neb. 


Breeders'  Notes 


lacks,  Jennets  and  Shorthorns 

Mr.  O.  J.  May  of  Bennett,  Neb.,  is 
starting  an  advertisement  in  this  issue 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  In 
whieh  ho  is  offering  for  sale  Home  mam- 
moth black  jacks  and  Jennets  and  also 
Home  choice  Shorthorn  cattle.  These 
.lacks  and  jennets  range  in  weight  from 
.on  to  i.L'do  pounds  and  are  from  2  to  fi 
years  old.  Tbev  are  being  priced  from 
$200  to  $1,000.  Mr.  May  says  that  he 
might    consider   a   big  draft   stallion  or 


some  western  land,  clear  of  encum- 
brance, as  part  payment  on  a  jack. 
These  jacks  and  jennets  are  absolutely 
right  in  every  way.  and  we  feel  that 
anyone  wanting  anything  in  that  line 
will  do  well  to  write  Mr.  May  regarding 
them.  He  has  about  thirty  head  of  reg- 
istered  Shorthorn  cattle  that  he  is  offer- 
ing for  sale.  These  are  mostly  rows 
and  heifers,  and  all  are  well  along  in 
calf.  Here  IS  nn  exceptional  opportunity 
for  some  man  to  get  a  good  bunch  of 
cattle  at  reasonable  prices.  Mr.  May  In- 
forms US  that  If  necessary  purchaser 
may  have  one  yenr'n  time  on  these  cat- 
t'S  If   he  Is  given   good  security.  Write 


Mr  May  for  further  particulars  regard- 
ing what  he  has  to  offer  for  sale. 
Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing. 

Mammoth  lacks  and  Jennets 

G.  M.  Scott,  the  veteran  breeder  of 
mammoth  jacks  and  Jennets  at  Rea, 
Mo..  Is  offering  some  especially  good 
mammoth  jacks  and  jennets  for  sale  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Scott  has  spent  a  life- 
time in  the  breeding  of  jacks  and  Jen- 
nets and  we  question  whether  there  is 
another  man  In  the  business  who  has 
a   more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  bus- 


iness than  has  Mr.  Scott.  lie  has  an 
ideal  breeding  farm,  with  every  facility 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  successful  bus- 
iness. It  is  like  attending  a  stock 
show  to  visit  this  breeding  plant  and 
go  through  the  barns  and  see  the  mag- 
nificent lineup  of  big-boned  jacks  and 
jennets  that  Mr.  Scott  is  producing'. 
Get  in  touch  with  him  as  to  just  ex- 
actly what  he  has  to  sell,  mentioning 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  One 
thing  you  can  depend  upon,  and  that  Is 
when  Mr.  Scott  represents  an  animal 
to  be  right  he  means  exactly  what  he 
says,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  you. 
are  going  to  get  your  money's  worth. 


April  18,  1914 
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PO  ULTBT — Wy  andott«s 

WHITE  "WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  $4  per  100.  Mrs.  John  Mclntyre, 
Wayne,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  AND  SIN- 
gle-comb  Reds;  eggs,  75c  per  setting. 
Amos  D.  Birky,  Bancroft,  Neb. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTE'S — 
Winners  at  Nebraska  State  Poultry  show 
1914  and  at  Fairbury.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. Prices  reasonable.  Write  for  mat- 
ing list.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Burbridge,  Fair- 
bury,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — 15  FOR 
dollar,  $4  per  100.  J.  C.  Schmucker,  Swan- 
ton.  Neb. 


IMPERIAL  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
direct  from  Sherman  Bowden;  15  eggs,  $2; 
30,  $3.50.    M.  Mogensen,  Fullerton,  Neb. 


SILVER-  LACED  WYANDOTTES—' 
English  breed;  no  better  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Fine,  large  birds.  Only  one  pen. 
Fair  dealing  to  all.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Eggs,  $2  per  15.  W.  H.  Mead,  404 
East  10th  St.,  Fremont,  Neb. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  SET- 
ting.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough,  Weston.  Ia. 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  HIGH- 
ouality  White  Wyandotte  and  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poul- 
try and  Stock  Farm,  Fairfield.  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS,  $1  PER 
15.  Good  layers,  Stock  from  best  breed- 
ers in  the  eastern  states.  C.  A.  John- 
son, Loomis,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes.  Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15. 
t>.  Carl  Petersen,  Avoca,  Ia. 


Baby  Chicks 

BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES— 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— THOROUGHBRED  BABY 
chicks,  Houdans,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  Reds  and  other  leading  varie- 
ties, 15c  up.  C.  &  K.  Lee,  Box  C,  Has- 
tings, Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  FROM  THOROUGH- 
bred  turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Mus- 
covy and  Runner  ducks,  pearl  and  white, 
guineas,  Bantams,  Rhode  Isl'ind  Reds, 
Houdans,  Games,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns,  Hambergs,  White  an!  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, White  and  Silver-Laced  Wy- 
andottes.  Buff,  White,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Cochins,  Langshans.  Hen  eggs, 
15  for  $1.  Also  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pig- 
eons. Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen.  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  Thirty-three 
pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp  for  cat- 
alogue. Sunny  Slope  Poultry  Farms, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

55  BREEDS  PURE-BRED  CHICKENS 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  collie  dogs.  Cata- 
logue free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm  Man- 
kato.  Minn. 


ROTTEN  EGGS-WE  SELL  NICE, 
fresh  eggs  from  26  varieties  of  chickens. 
Catalogue  free.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 


43  VARIETIES  CHICKENS,  BAN- 
.tams.  guineas.  Bronze.  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  Toulouse,  Embden, 
African  geese,  Pekin.  Indian  Runner. 
Muscovy  clucks.  Catalogue  2c.  Theodore 
Franz.  Mankato,  Minn.    Box  102. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-ALL  VARI- 
eties  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns, Hamburg?,  Brahmas,  Langshans. 
Minorcas,  Campines  and  Bantams;  also 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue No.  11.  Logan  Valley  Poultry 
Farm.  Wayne.  Neb. 


EGGS  —  BARRED,  WHITE.  BUFF 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Langshans,  Toulouse  geese.  Mrs.  Frank 
Davis,  Holbrook,  Neb. 


WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free  cat- 
alogue.   C.  W.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 

LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  SO  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17. 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send1 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


SHETLAND  STALLIONS,  JET 
black,  high-class  fellows;  two  sno'tet 
ones.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford,  Ia 


DOGS 

COLLIES— SEND  FOR  LIST.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  501,  Oakland,  Ia. 


FOR  SALE  —  PEDIGREE  SCOTCH 
Collie  female,  sable  and  white,  $10.  Geo. 
E.  Cheney,  Fremont,  ™>b. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.    Established  1880. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


IDAHO  RED  CEDAR  SPLIT  POSTS, 
direct  from  producer  to  consumer,  4%c  to 
9c  each,  here;  delivered  prices  carlots  on 
application.  Farmers'  Co-operative  Co., 
Ltd.  A.  R.  Derr,  Mgr.,  Clarks  Pork, 
Idaho. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


FARM  LOANS  WANTED  —  QUICK 
sales,  exchanges,  large  property  list. 
Write  John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha.  Neb. 


RESTAURANT  FOR  SALE— MAKING 
$1,500  per  year  profit.  Will  sell  for  $3,000; 
on  account  sickness,  reason.  Hupp  & 
Baker,  Woodbine,  Ia. 


FENCE  POSTS  AND  LUMBER  Di- 
rect to  consumer.  C.  J.  Coleman,  Sand 
Point,  Idaho. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  —  RESPONSIBLE  PARTY 
to  take  charge  of  our  business  in  each 
~ountv  handling  sale  of  Automatic  Com- 
bination Tool,  a  combined  wire  fence 
stretcher,  post  puller,  lifting  jack,  etc. 
Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  weighs  24  pounds. 
Sells  readily  to  farmers,  shops,  con- 
tractors, etc.  No  experience  necessary. 
Descriptive  catalogue,  prices  and  terms 
free  upon  request.  Harrah  Mfg  Co., 
Drawer  O.,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
w^o  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Pest  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
fuaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
turv  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED — A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB 
=criptions    for    The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer:    salarv.    $42   a   week.  Address 
Circulation     Manager,     The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 


$65  TO  $150  MONTH  PAID  MEN  AND 
women  in  U.  S.  government  portions. 
Life  Jobs.  Thousands  of  appointments 
com'ng  during  1914.  Common  education 
sufficient.  "Pull"  unnecessary.  Write 
today  for  free  list  of  positions  now  avail- 
able. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  F-94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
<2S  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  bow. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


YOTTNG  MAN.  WOULD  YOU  ACCENT 
nnil  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just 
for  showing  it  to  vour  friends?  Or  a 
SlW-on  rain  coat  free?  Could  von  use  $5 
a  dav  for  a  litt'e  snare  time?  'Perhans 
we  can  offer  you  a  steady  job  Write  at 
once  and  eret  beautiful  sample?,  stv'es 
and  this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailor- 
ing Co..  Dent.  731,  Ch'cago. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HTGH-CLASS  TO- 
baceo  factory:  experience  unnecessary 
°ood  pa->r  and  promotion  for  steadv  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  Y-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

80-ACRE  RICH,  CREEK  -  BOTTOM 
farm;  40  cultivation,  balance  timbered; 
$25  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop.  Ark. 


California 

WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE  IN  CENTRAL 
and  Northern  California  well  improved 
grain  ranches  from  160  up  to  20.000  acres, 
$15  to  $50  per  acre.  Well  equipped  stock 
ranches  from  1.000  to  100.000  acres,  $6  to 
$35  per  acre.  Our  auto  at  your  service  if 
you  are  interested.  Address  Maguire  & 
Nelson,  378  Willcox  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 


HANDS— California 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND, 
near  city,  at  farm  prices,  on  easy  terms. 
W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  815  City  National  Bank, 
Omaha. 


Colorado 

TWO  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITIES— 
On  account  of  aged  stockman,  without 
children,  wishing  to  retire  fromi  success- 
ful business,  two  excellent  stock  ranches, 
one  about  2,000  acres  and  the  other  3,000 
acres,  both  well  improved,  will  be  sold 
at  $10  per  acre.  Splendid  opportunity  to 
start  young  men  in  successful  business. 
The  Imperial  Securities  Co.,  611  Kittredge 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Parma  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


AM  IN  TOUCH  WITH  EASTERN 
buyers  for  farms  and  ranches.  Send  de- 
tails with  legal  description  and  best  cash 
price  in  first  letter,  allowing  2  per  cent 
commission.  Thomas  Campbell,  530-32 
State  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland.  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


FARMS  WANTED— We  have  direct 
buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  prop- 
erty free.  American  Investment  Associa- 
tion, 69  Palace  Bldg..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Kansas 

WE  OWN  13.600  ACRE'S  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  vallev.  smooth  as  a  floor:  best 
alfalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth:  five 
sets  of  improvements;  shallow  water: 
will  sell  eighty  acres  or  more.  Frizell  & 
Ely,  Larned,  Kan. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
Greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
t»tid  for  sale.  Wnte  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMS  FRET71 — OF1"" 
official  112-page  book.  "Vacant  Govern- 
ment Lands."  describes  every  acre  in 
"very  county  in  TT.  S  How  secured  fre*>- 
1914  diagrams  and  tables.  All  about  irr'- 
"•aterl  farms  Price.  25  cents,  nostnaid 
Webb  Publishing  Co.,  Dept.  36,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


200  FARMS  IN  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Vallev  district, 
ntter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level  or 
rolling  prairie  land.  T'mher  land.  Anv 
=ize  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county 
has  never  had  a  crop  failure:  50,000  acres 
of  corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
1'sts.  Park  Reeion  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Fergus  Falls.  Minn. 


TEN  ACRES  OF  PRUNE  AND  ENG- 
lish  walnut  trees,  on  electric  line.  40 
miles  to  Port'and  and  one  mile  to  town 
of  3,000  people:  perfect  climate.  Tdeal 
snot  for  man  retiring  from  hard  work  or 
business.  Write  D"dlev  Archer  &  Co, 
415  Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland. 
Oregon. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  LAMOUR^ 
county,  champion  corn  county  of  the 
state.  Rich  lands,  yet  low  in  price.  We 
are  owners.  Tracts  anv  size  to  suit 
Easv  terms.  Catalogue  of  improved  and 
unimproved  prairie  lands  sent  free.  Spe- 
cial snans  for  earlv  buyers.  Write 
Shei's  &  Weaver,  Drawer  F,  Edgeley. 
North  Dakota. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT— 
We  have  listed  with  us  to  sell  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  North 
Dakota  lands.  In  order  to  obtain  set- 
tlers along  our  1.200  miles  of  track  in 
North  Dakota  we  will  sell  these  lands 
at  cost.  Prices  are  about  one-fifth  those 
asked  in  Iowa  or  Illinois,  and  agricul- 
tural possibilities  are  just  as  great. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads  all 
established.  For  literature  and  full  par- 
ticulars write  J.  S.  Murphy,  Minne- 
apolis. St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Rail- 
way Co.   (Soo  Line!.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PTTBLICATIONS 
Free—  Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions: 
thev  will  have  painstaking  answers.  W  e 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  6o. 
Portland  Commercial  Club.  Portland.  Ore. 


LANDS — Oregon 

GET  A  NEW  FARM  HOME  IX 
eastern  Oregon,  close  to  Ontario,  the 
heart  of  greatest  growth.  Six  railroads 
converge  there.  The  Snake  river  gives 
abundance  of  water  for  light,  power  and 
irrigation  at  very  small  cost.  Every 
other  section  has  a  farmer  on  it  making 
a  great  record  in  growing  crops.  So  you 
can  know  just  what  you  are  buying  by 
the  production  they  show.  Terms,  one- 
tenth  down  and  balance  in  nine  equa'. 
annual  payments.  Lands  are  cleared  and 
leveled,  so  you  can  commence  farming 
soon  as  you  are  there.  A  renvarkablv 
liberal  offer  is  made.  Get  our  Illus- 
trated folder  and  learn  all  the  facts.  It's 
free.  Oregon  &  Western  Land  Co.,  536 
Paxton  Block,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept..  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wyoming. 

CHOICE  FARM  LAND,  $15  to  $30  PER 
acre.  First  crop  will  pay  for  land. 
What  have  you  to  exchange  for  western 
land?  W.  T.  Sloan,  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change, Pine  Bluffs,  Wyo. 


HOMESTEAD— 320  ACRES  RICH  Vir- 
gin soil  in  Converse  county,  Wyoming: 
near  thriving  towns  and  schools.  Loca- 
ting fee  reasonable.  Correspondence  in- 
vited.   Winslow,  Douglas,  Wyo. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND— GET  320 
acres.  We  locate  you  free,  buy  your 
crop,  stock  your  land.  Particulars  free. 
Wyoming  Range,  Janet,  Wyo. 


Miscellaneous. 

INVESTIGATE  THIS  —  EXCELLENT 
land  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon- 
adjacent  to  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
way—the best  developed  sections  of  th" 
northwesjt.  Obtainable  at  low  prices. 
State  land  on  long  payments,  and  deeded 
land  on  crop-payment  plan;  good  cli- 
mate; good  schools.  No  isolated  pioneer- 
ing. Send  for  literature,  saying  what 
state  most  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker. 
Gen.  Immig.  Agt.,  377  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,   St.   Paul,  Minn. 

•GOVERNMENT  LAND  SCRIP— FOR. 
Sale,  soldiers'  additional  land  scrip  in  4n. 
80  and  120-acre  assignments.  Can  be  lo- 
cated on  vacant  government  land.  No 
residence  or  cultivation  required.  Ad- 
dress Fred  D.  Mason,  Security  Mutual 
Life  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


MEN  OF  AMBITION  PROSPER  IN 
the  southeast.  Small  capital,  with  en- 
ergy, will  accomplish  results.  Dairy, 
stock,  fruit  or  poultry  will  make  you  in- 
dependent. Land  sells  from  $15  an  acre 
up.  Growing  season  from  7  to  10  months' 
duration.  Modern  schools,  good  high- 
ways and  churches.  The  "Southern 
Field"  magazine  and  farm  lists  on  re- 
quest. M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Ind. 
Agt.,  Southern  Ry..  Room  94,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


SEEDS 

DUNLAP  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — 
60  cents  100,  $4.50  per  1.000,  prepaid  any- 
where.   W.  C.  Hebdon,  Blair,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED.  $5.50;  TIMOTHY. 
$1.50.  Farms  for  rent  and  sale.  J.  Mul- 
hall,   Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


REID'S  YELLOW  DENT  SEED  CORN 
— Grows  on  rich,  loose,  bottom  land;  also 
Earlv  Reliance;  matures  in  90  to  l^flivs. 
W.  B.  Hoff,  Mondamin,  Ia. 


I  GUARANTEE  95  PER  CENT  GER- 
mination  on  my  seed  corn.  Paul 
Rohwer,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe   Bros.,   Chadron,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED  AND  HONEY  Di- 
rect from  farmer.  Price  and  sample, 
write  W.  L.  Eavey,  Brady,  Neb. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver.  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  1912  crop 
seed  corn  grown  in  Washington  county. 
Nebraska.  Werter  DeVaughn,  1914  Har- 
ney St..  Omaha.  Neb. 


Pl'RE-BRED  YELLOW  SEED  CORN. 
$2.50.  P.  Clausen.  506  28th  St..  East 
Omaha.  Neb. 


RED     CLOVER     SEED     FROM  MY 

farm  direct  to  you.    Strictly  choice  seed. 

Write  for  sample  and  price.  P.  O.  Har- 
rier. Valley.  Neb. 
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MB  Joe  Wood 


of  the  BOSTON 
World  Champions 

will  teach  you 
hi?  great  secret 
of  breaking 
over  his  world 
famous  Smoke 
BaU. 


Learn 
Scientific 
Baseball 


ED.  WALSH 
of  the  Chicago  WHITE  SOX 
will  teach  you  the  detail  of  hi* 
Spit  Ball 

BOYS  ^e  are  a^le  to  °^er  y°u  tiie  m°st 

■mnHSBB  complete  and  fascinating  course  of  base- 
ball ever  compiled.  In  this  course  CHRISTY  MA- 
THEWSON  of  the  N.  Y.  Giants;  ED.  WALSH  of  the 
White  Sox;  WALTER  JOHNSON  of  the  Washingtons; 
JOE  WOOD  of  the  Boston  World  Champions;  "NAP" 


JOE  WOOD 


WALTER  JOHNSON 
of  the  Wa>hingtonian«  will  teach  you 
how  to  acquire  and  maintain  Speed 


NAP  RUCKER 


"Nap" 
Rucker 

of  the  Brooklyn* 

will  teach  you 
the  mastery  of 
his  famous 
Knuckler. 


CHRISTY  MATHEWSON 
of  the  N.  Y.  GIANTS 
will  explain  fully  hi*  Fadeaway 
Ball 


RUCKER  of  the  Brooklyns  and  "DOC"  WHITE  for- 
merly of  the  Chicago  Americans,  will  through 
personal  and  direct  lessons  teach  you  the  secret  of 
Professional  Pitching. 

Every  boy  should  have  this  course.  It  will 

make  a  man  of  him  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 


Every  mother  should  urge  her  son  TO  SECURE  IT 
and  EVERY  father  should  insist  that  his  son  follow  its 
teachings  to  the  letter.  We  give  here  small  portions 
of  Doc  White's  lesson  which  deals  in  part  with  proper 
methods  of  training  and  living.  We  also  give  part  of 
the  introductory  paragraph  of  Ed.  Walsh's  instructions. 


Our  First  Lesson 

Our  first  lesson  will  be  by  "DOC"  WHITE, 
prefaced  by  some  timely  advice  on  physical 
condition — how  to  get  it  and  how  to  keep  it. 
No  one  is  better  qualified  to  give  you  advice 
on  this  most  important  matter  than  is  "Doc" 
White.  He  is  a  college  bred  man,  who  by 
using  his  brains,  devised  a  secret,  self-teach- 
ing system  that  enabled  him  to  blossom  out 
over  night  with  that  rifle-shot  control  of  the 
ball  that  has  ever  since  been  a  terror  to  the 
best  and  surest  batters.  Read  carefully  and 
follow  faithfully  his  advice  on  getting  into 
condition  and  conserving  your  health,  wind, 
sight  and  energy — then  follow  and  practice 
bis  system  of  gaining  control  of  the  ball. 

Lesson  Number  1 

By  G.  HARRIS  WHITE 
"DOC"  WHITE 
In  this  lesson  I  will  talk  "right  off  the 
bat"  in  plain,  short  English.  Let's  begin  by 
admitting  that  Baseball  is  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Game.  Why?  You  will  say — because  it 
is  the  most  popular — everybody  plays  it  or  is 
interested  in  it.  A  good  reason,  but  here  is 
a  better  one :  Listen :  It  is  the  best  builder 
ef  health  (mental  and  physical),  and  a  tre- 
mendous moral  force.  It  is  a  game  that  will 
not  stand  for  whisky,  cigarettes,  profanity, 
vulgarity,  cowardice,  dishonesty,  anger,  dis- 
courtesy and  lack  of  respect  for  superiors — 
not  to  mention  a  long  list  of  minor  faults 
and  frailties.  Exceptional  playing  talent 
■ometimes  gets  a  man  of  questionable  habits 
or  character  into  a  club,  but  he  must  ''clean 
up"  and  reform  from  the  moment  he  dons 
the  uniform.    Unless  he  does  so,  he  is  simply 


Some  of 
"Doc"  White's  Instructions 
for  Shadow  Pitching 


a  "flash  and  a  sputter"  and  goes  back  where 
he  belongs,  and  is  out  of  baseball  for  keeps. 

To  be  a  good  ball  player  you  must  be  a 
good  man  or  boy  physically.  This  is  simply 
a  matter  of  right  living  and  faithful  practice. 
Good  pitchers  are  not  often  men  of  excep- 
tional strength,  but  they  arc  always  good 
and  fit  men  physically.  Pitchers  must  have 
the  pliable,  sinewy,  resilient  muscles  that  en- 
dure, rather  than  the  bulky  masses  that  are 
capable  of  tremendous  exertion  that  cannot 
be  sustained  or  quickly  repeated.  Below  I 
will  note  a  few  simple  rules  to  be  followed 
which  if  faithfully  undertaken  will  bring 
about  your  physical  fitness  in  the  very 
shortest  time  in  which  it  can  be  done.  As 
many  of  my  readers  have  not  attained  their 
full  maturity,  I  will  particularly  keep  them 
in  mind  in  my  advice,  so  that  any  boy  or 
youth  as  well  as  men  can  easily  follow  it. 

SHADOW  PITCHING.  There  is  a  name 
I  have  carried  under  my  vest  for  a  long 
time.  It  made  a  pitcher  of  me  and  gave  me 
that  control  of  the  ball  that  has  turned  the 
scale  many  a  time  against  the  best  batters 
and  players  in  the  big  leagues.  Not  every 
man  can  be  a  "SPEED  KING,"  but  any 
man  who  has  "CONTROL"  can  be  a  suc- 
cessful pitcher.  A  slow  ball  and  control  are 
a  far  better  combination  than  fast  balls  and 
passed  balls  and  a  few  walks  to  first  base. 
A  base  on  balls  is  practically  a  hit — it  gives 
the  batsman  just  as  good  a  title  to  "first 
sack"  as  if  he  had  knocked  the  stitches  out 
of  the  first  ball  pitched. 

iWhen  I  joined  fast  company  I  was  a  raw 
recruit — just  a  good  prospect.  On  the  first 
trip  of  the  club  around  the  circuit  I  was  not 
considered  worth  a  ticket,  and  was  left  at 
home  with  the  cripples  and  with  instructions 
to  practice  with  anyone  who  wanted  exercise. 


This  gave  me  something  of  a  jolt  and  time  to 
think.  It  also  gave  me  a  realization  that 
some  day,  in  a  one-sided  game,  the  "Boss" 
would  send  me  to  the  mound,  and  that  my 
fate  depended  upon  my  showing  him  some- 
thing when  that  day  came.  Control  of  the 
ball  and  how  to  get  it  was  my  problem,  and 
•  after  heavy  drafts  on  my  gray  matter  and 
much  experimenting,  this  is  now  I  solved  it: 

Complete  detail*  of  shadow  pitching  are 
riven  in  the  complete  courts  of  instruction* 


Introductory  to  Ed.  Walsh's  Contribu' 
tions  to  This  Course  of  Lessons 

By  ED.  WALSH 

For  eight  long  years  the  spitter  has  been 
my  stock  in  trade.  With  its  aid  I  have  won 
more  games  in  one  season  than  any  pitcher 
of  modern  times.  It  helped  me  to  do  my 
share  in  one  American  League  Championship, 
one  World's  Championship  and  in  two  series 
of  games  for  th  Championship  of  Chicago. 
Having  thorough./  mastered  control  of  this 
style  of  twirling,  I  have,  for  many  years, 
been  able  to  go  in  and  finish  (and  sometimes 
save)  games  for  my  team  with  little  or  no 
time  devot:  *  to  "warming  up,"  and  I  count 
this  one  of  the  very  valuable  features  of  the 
spit  ball.  The  change  from  a  fast  ball,  a 
curve  or  a  cross  fire  (left-handed),  is  so  radi- 
cal that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  baffle  the 
most  dangerous  opponents  if  one  has  con- 
trol.  That  last  word  is  the  secret  of  my  sue. 

The  full  instructions  of  Ed.  Walsh  are  in- 
cluded in  the  cour*e  and  are  marvelous  in 
the  extreme. 


Grip  for  the  Curve 
Note  position  of  Fingers  on  Seam* 


IRWIN  M.  HOWE,  Principal 

Mr.  Howe  is  an  eminent  baseball 
writer  and  authority.  He  is  the  OF- 
FICIAL STATISTICIAN  of  the 
American  League,  the  American 
Association,  the  Western  and  the 
new  Federal  League.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Players'  Handbook 
of  Baseball,  and  Pennant  Winning 
Plays  and  Players — two  works  that 
have  had  a  circulation  of  more 
than  a  million  copies.  He  is  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  world  to  put  be- 
fore you  in  plain,  understandable 
English  the  direct  and  personal 
teachings  of  the  wonderful  galaxy  of 
instructors,  each  the  undisputed  leader  in  his  spe- 
cialty, and  -very  one  A  MONARCH  OF  SPEED 
and  CONTROL. 


Irwin  M.  Howe 


The  Fadeaway  Grip 

Full  Details  of  All  the  Grips  Given 
theComplete  Course  of  Instructions 


Knuckle  Ball  Grip 

Eyery  Detail  from  Grip  to  Delivery 
^  Given  in  the  Complete  Course 


YOU  CAN  PUT  ONE  OVER  TODAY 

These  lessons  are  so  plain,  practical  and  so  profusely  illustrated,  that  by  folk  w- 
ing  the  instructions  given,  you  can  not  only  develop  pitching  ability  but  by  "Doc  White's 

Shadow  Pitching,  can  prac  tice  and  learn  in  secret.  You  can  pitch  to  yourself  and  at  the  same  time  get  splendid 
practice  in  Bunt  Fielding.  You  will  also  learn  how  to  Increase  Your  Batting  Average  and  more  effectively  Hit  Any 
Pitcher.  Every  lesson  edited  by  IRWIN  M.  HOWE,  the  official  Statistician  of  the  American  League,  the 
new  Federal  League  and  other  organizations  and  an  Eminent  Authority  on  Baseball. 

Well  Worth  $100  to  Any  Man  or  Boy  Whether  or  Not  He  Ever  Expects  to  Become  a  Big  Ball  Player 

Given  Free  To  You 

NOW  is  the  Time  to  Get  This  Course  and  BEGIN  Following  Its  Instructions  If  You  Wish  to  SURPRISE 
YOUR  FRIENDS  With  Your  Skill,  Strength  und  Speed  In  Pitching  and  with  your  Improved  Batting  Average. 


This  COMPLETE  COURSE  May  Also  Be  Purchased  From  Us  at  the  REGULAR   PRICE  OF  $1.00. 

Promptly  Filled.   Remit  By  Post  Office  or  Express  Money  Order 


Mall  Orders 


Do  It  Now  Boys! 

Get  your  father,  mother  or  big  brother 
or  some  neighbor  to  subscribe  for  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  or  renew 
their  subscription  for  one  year  at  the 
regular  price  of  $1.00,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Pitching  Course  free. 

Address 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER, 

OMAHA,  \i:n. 


Why  Should  I  Smoke  Tuxedo? 

''pUXEDO  is  the  logical  smoke  for  million- 
aires  because  it  is  impossible  to  buy  a 
better  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  is  the  logical  smoke  for  the  eco- 
nomical man  because  there  are  forty  pipefuls 
in  a  ten-cent  tin — making  the  average  cost  per 
pipeful  only  one-fourth  of  a  cent! 

To  buy  cheaper  tobacco  means  to  get  less 
pleasure  out  of  smoking,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  a  tobacco  as  good  as  Tuxedo 
at  less  than  the  Tuxedo  price! 


GEO.  CURRY 

Geo.  Curry,  ex-'  governor  and  ex- 
Congressman  from  New  Mexico, 
says: 

"Tuxedo  appeals  to  me  strongly 
on  account  of  its  cool,  mild,  pleas- 
ant flavor.  Therein  lies  its  superi- 
ority to  all  other  tobaccos." 


L.  S.  BROWN 

L.  S.  Brown,  General  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Ralway  at  Washing- 
ton,  says: 

"Tuxedo  has  grained  and  main- 
tained a  high  reputation  for  su- 
periority. Its  coolness,  mildness 
and  genuine  soothing  qualities  are 
unrivalled." 


HENRY  STUCKART 

H'enry  Stuckart,  City  Treasurer 
of  Chicago,  says: 

"I  regard  Tuxedo  as  not  only 
absolutely  harmless,  but  genuine- 
ly beneficial.  Tuxedo  goes  into 
my  pipe  always.'' 


£|u/xedo 


The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

Tuxedo  is  made  of  only  the  finest,  choicest 
selected  leaves  of  perfectly  aged  Burley  to- 
bacco. It  is  made  by  the  original  Tuxedo 
process  which  takes  all  the  unpleasantness 
out  of  tobacco|and  leaves  all  the  pleasantness  in! 

Tuxedo  has  a  deliciously  mild,  fragrant 
aroma  that  is  a  pleasure  to  all.  It  is  the  only 
tobacco  you  can  smoke  in  a  room  full  of  lace 
curtains  without  leaving  even  a  trace  of  an  odor. 

.  A  trial  will  convince  you  that  Tuxedo  is 
superior  to  every  other  tobacco  you  have 
ever  smoked.    Buy  a  tin — today. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  1  Hp  Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  r, 
tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  UL     with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  .  Uu 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of 
real  packages. 


I       Pipes CigaJT 


JAMES  WILLIAM  PATTISON 

•  James  "William  Pattison,  artist, 
leader  of  municipal  art,  and  now 
editor  of  the  Fine  Arts  Journal, 
Chicago,  says: 

''A  pipe,  a  book  and  an  open  fire. 
These  are  three  deights  I  can  re- 
commend to  any  man.  But  be  sure 
the  pipe  is  filled  with  mild,  frag- 
rant Tuxedo  if  you  wish  to  enjoy 
the  three  in  the  highest  sense." 


STANTON  WARBURTON 

Stanton  Warburton,  Congress- 
man from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, says: 

''My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  every  desirable  qual- 
ity is  present  in  Tuxedo  Tobacco. 
It  is  the  best  smoke  I  ever  had." 


IRVIN  S.  COBB 

Irvin  S.  Cobb,  well-known  hum- 
orist and  short-story  writer, 
author  of  "Back  Home,"  Anat- 
omy," etc.,  says: 

'■I  can't  think  of  any  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  say  I  like  Tuxedo 
—because  I  do  like  it.  very  much" 


Completely  Equipped 

With  electric  starter  and  generator — S107S. 
Prices  f,  o.  b.  Toledo 


Now  is 


Ti 


ime 


WHEN  bright  little  Miss  Spring 
comes  cheerfully  bobbing  into  your 
midst  and  gruff  Mr.  Winter  goes 
grumbling  and  sliding  out  of  sight — when 
old  mother  earth  is  thawing  out  and  inviting 
you  and  yours  to  stay  and  play  out  in  the 
open  —  when  every  single  road  coming  and 
going  from  your  farm  is  automatically 
cleared  by  nature  and  opened  up  for  a  big 
spring  business  —  when  the  days  get  longer 
and  the  sun  gets  warmer — when  the  wel- 
come robins  and  tiny  buds  appear  and  the 
slush,  snow  and  ice  disappears — that's  the 
time  to  get  your  new  Overland  and  open 
her  up  to  your  heart's  content.  And  you 
need  it  more  than  you  probably  realize. 

What's  more  —  your  whole  family 
needs  it. 

Think  of  Your  Family 

They,  too,  want  to  get  out  of  their  former 
small  and  narrow  path.  They,  too,  want  to 
go  hither  and  thither — seeing,  learning,  play- 
ing, working,  enjoying,  broadening  and 
accomplishing. 

For  life  can  be  just  what  you  make  it 
— dull,  forlorn  and  narrow  or  just  chuck  full 
of  everlasting  fun  and  enjoyment. 

Even  work  becomes  light  under  the 
proper  conditions.  Remove  thGs  dreary 
drudge  and  you  get  light-heartedness  in  all 
©f  its  efficient  youth  and  glory. 

That's  what  an  Overland  can  do  for  you 
and  yours! 

"Yes" — you  6ay,  "but  that  costs  a 
whole  lot  of  money.  ' 

There's  where  you  are  wrong. 

It  doesn't  cost  a  whole  lot  of  money. 

Do  you  realize  how  much  automobile 
you  get  in  an  Overland  for  $950?  Do  you 
realize  that  it  is  a  great  big  live-passenger 
touring  car?    That  it  has  the  power  to  take 


you  wherever  you  want  to  go  and  that  it  is 
built  to  last  for  years  and  years  and  years. 

A  Big,  Beautiful,  Powerful  Car 

Don't  confuse  the  Overland  with  those 
small  dinky  cars.  Because  our  price  is  so 
exceedingly  low  people  often  class  us  with 
those  small  affairs.  Our  price  is  low  be- 
cause we  manufacture  cars  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale  that  we  can  make  them  more  econ- 
omically than  anyone  else  in  the  business. 
This  year  we  will  produce  50,000  cars. 
Think  of  it!  And  that's  the  reason  our 
price  is  30%  under  anything  on  the  market. 

The  Overland  is  a  big  car — a  roomy 
car — a  powerful  car — a  beautiful  car — a 
comfortable  car— dependable  to  the  last 
degree. 

In  fact  the  mechanical  construction  of 
the  Overland  could  be  no  better — regard- 
less of  price. 

Then  the  Overland  is  right  up-to-date 
in  every  respect.  The  body  is  finished  in 
rich  Brewster  green — trimmed  in  highly 
polished  nickel  plate  and  aluminum.  It  has 
a  graceful  cowl  dash.  There  are  electric 
lights  throughout — even  under  the  dash- 
The  motor  is  powerful,  speedy,  smooth  and 
quiet.  The  wheel  base  is  long  and  the  tires 
are  large.  It  is  remarkably  economical  on 
oil  and  gasoline. 

Right  Up-to-Date 

The  1914  Overland  js  beyond  question  the 
greatest  automobile  buy  in  the  world.  It  has  all 
the  improvements,  refinements,  features  and  finish 
of  a  high  priced  car,  yet  costs  but  $950— which  is 
30%  less  than  any  other  similar  car  made. 

It  is  up  to  you.  Spring  is  here.  There  are 
months  and  months  of  perfect  automobile  weather 
ahead  of  you  and  $950  put  into  an  Overland  will 
bring  you  a  greater  return  on  your  money  than 
you  can  get  from  any  other  form  of  investment. 

There  is  an  Overland  dealer  near  you.  See 
this  car  today.    Or  write  for  catalogue. 


Please  address  Dept.  107 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  the  famous  Overland  Delivery  Wagons,  Garford  and  Willys- Utility  Trucks.     Full  information  on  request. 


A- MAGAZINE  - FOR  THE- MEN -AND  WOMENOFTHE-FARM* 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  April  25,  1914 


Number  698 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Quito  Ti  ne 

Willie — Paw,  whore   do  jailbirds 

come  from? 

Paw — They  are  raised  by  larks, 
bats  and  swallows,  my  son. 

Looked  Like  It 

Jane  and  John  were  auto  riding, 
and  Jane  asked  to  run  the  car.  Her 
gallant  reluctantly  acquiesced,  and 
his  fears  soon  materialized,  for  this 
is  what  she  said: 

"Oh,  Johnny,  take  it  quick!  Here 
comes  a  ditch!" 

— — 
Unlike  Some  Others 

'  Why  do  they  say,  'As  smart  as  a 
steel  trap'?"  asked  the  talkative 
boarder.  "I  never  could  see  anything 
particularly  intellectual  about  a  steel 
trap." 

'  A  steel  trap  is  called  smart."  ex- 
plained the  elderly  person,  in  h<  • 
sweetest  voice,  "because  it  knows 
exactly  the  right  time  to  shut  up." 

Perfectly  Willing 

"I  can't  call  you  by  your  first 
name,"  said  the  new  mistress,  "for  it 
is  the  same  as  mine — Alice — and 
might  be  confusing  to  my  husband. 
Do  you  mind  if  we  call  you  by  your 
last  name?   And  what  is  it,  please?" 

"Oh,  no,  indeed,  ma'am,"  replied 
the  new  maid:  "I'm  quite  used 
to  it.   It  is  Darling." 

Slim  Diet 

A  minister  reported  to  one  of  his 
church  officials  that  he  was  unable 
to  support  his  family  on  a  salary  of 
$300  a  year.  The  official  exclaimed: 
"Money,  money!  I  thought  you  were 
not  preaching  for  money,  but  the 
good  of  souls." 

"I  am  not  preaching  for  money," 
replied  the  devoted  minister,  "but 
my  children  cannot  eat  souls,  and  be- 
sides, if  they  could,  I  am  afraid  it 
would  take  many  of  the  s'  ^  of  yours 
to  make  a  square  meal." 

Unnecessary  Disturbance 

During  the  hearing  of  a  law  case 
a  man  began  to  move  about  in  the 
back  of  the  court  room,  pushing 
back  chairs  and  disturbing  things 
generally. 

"Young  man,"  the  judge  said  at 
length,  looking  at  him  sternly,  "you 
are  making  a  great  deal  of  noise." 

"Your  honor,"  was  the  reply,  "the 
fact  is  that  1  have  lost  my  overcoat 
and  I  am  looking  about  to  find  it." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  judge,  "peo- 
ple often  lose  whole  suits  here  with- 
out making  half  as  much  disturb- 
ance."— Youth's  Companion.  . 

Lost  Labor 
An  elderly  suburbanite,  who  prides 
himself  upon  his  methodical  habits, 
was  showing  to  an  over-night  guest 
a  particularly  handsome  chiming 
clock.  It  was  10:30  o'clock  and  the 
host  proceeded  to  wind  up  the  time- 
piece. 

"For  thirty-five  years,"  said  he. 
"I  have  never  missed  a  night  wind- 
ing up  this  clock  at  10:30  o'clock." 

The  guest,  who  happened  to  be  a 
jeweler,  examined  the  clock  closely 
and  a  quizzical  smile  overspread  his 
face. 

"What's  funny?"  inquired  the 
householder. 

"Why,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  was 
trying  to  figure  out  how  much  time 
you  have  wasted.   This  is  an  eighl- 
day  clock!" 
(2) 
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Can  You  Afford  a  Manure  Spreader? 

fr^ST^R  CAN  you  afford  not  to  own  a  manure  spreader?  Have 
|  ^/  J  you  settled  this  to  your  own  satisfaction?  There  is  no 
|5|Tn|n  question  as  to  the  value  of  manure  as  a  fertilizer  for 
Utinnlll  fields  and  orchards.  It  cannot  be  put  on  by  hand  in  as 
effective  a  manner  and  with  as  little  labor  as  it  can  with  a 
spreader.  On  the  other  band,  when  you  consider  the  cost  of  a  ma- 
nure spreader,  interest  on  the  money  invested,  depreciation  and 
repairs,  is  it  worth  while  to  tie  so  much  money  up  in  one?  This 
will  depend  altogether  upon  your  conditions  Some  men  buy 
every  new  farm  machine  they  hear  of;  it  is  a  fad  with  them. 
Some  believe  it  economical  to  go  without  machines  and  do  all 
the  work  by  hand.  Still  others  figure  just  exactly  what  saving  in 
time  and  labor  a  machine  will  effect,  consider  carefully  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  for  purchase  and  upkeep,  and  they  never  buy  a 
machine  unless  they  see  where  they  can  effect  a  saving,  and 
never  fail  to  buy  a  machine  when  they  see  they  really  need  it. 
The  manure  spreader  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  on  the 
farms  of  the  middle  west  and  the  southwest.  We  are  going  to 
have  an  excellent  article  in  our  next  issue  discussing  its  value  and 
cost  and  suggesting  a  basis  for  figuring  its  efficiency  under  given 
conditions. 

You  are  also  interested  in  barns  and  other  buildings  for  the 
housing  of  live  stock  and  the  storing  of  grain.  We  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  arrangement  of  these  buildings  and  their 
economical  construction.  Then,  also,  the  third  article  on  hog 
cholera  will  appear  in  this  next  issue.  You  will  find  much  to  in- 
terest you  next  week. 


Prattle  of  the  Yougsters 

Terse 

One  predicts  a  future  for  the 
schoolboy  who  wrote  the  following 
terse  narrative  about  Elijah: 

There  was  a  man  named  Elijah. 
He  had  some  bears  and  he  lived  in 
a  cave.  Some  boys  tormented  him. 
He  said:  'If  you  keep  on  throwing 
stones  at  me,  I'll  turn  the  bears  on 
you  and  they'll  eat  you  up.'  And 
they  did  and  he  did  and  the  bears 
did." — American  Boy. 

Two  oPa  Kind 

A  high  school  instructor  said  an- 
grily to  a  pupil: 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself!  Why,  when  George  Wash- 
ington was  your  age  he  was  a  sur- 
veyor." 

"Yes,"  said  the  youth,  "and  when 
he  was  your  age.  sir,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

Should  Be  Appropriate 

Little  Florence  climbed  upon  her 
father's  lap,  on  her  birthday,  and 
put  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
Father  always  called  her  "Toodles," 
and  until  now  she  had  answered  to 
the  name.  But  now  she  looked  at 
him  in  surprise.  "Why,  I'm  3  now! 
I. should  think  you'd  call  me  'Tree- 
dies,'  "  she  said. — Judge. 

Our  Feathered  Friends 

Rose*  Pastor  Phelps-Stokes,  during 
a  recent  visit  to  Philadelphia,  told  at 
a  charity  society  a  country-week 
story. 

"Under  an  old  apple  tree,"  she 
said,  "1  gathered  a  half  dozen  little 
country-weekers  about  me  one  Au- 
gust afternoon,  and,  holding  up  a 
book,  I  said 

"  'Now.  children,  I'm  going  to  read 
to  you.  This  is  the  book;  it  is  called 
"Our  Feathered  Friends."  Who  are 
our  feathered  friends;  does  anyone 
know?' 

"The  urchins  on  the  grass  re- 
garded one  another  doubtfully;  then 
a  little  chap  piped  in  a  shrill  key: 

"  'Angels?'  " 

Cause  for  Woe 
A  little  girl  had  sent  back  her 
plate  for  chicken  two  or  three  times 
and  had  been  helped  bountifully  to 
all  the  other  rich  things  that  go  to 
make  a  good-  dinner.  Finally  she 
was  observed  looking  rather  discon- 
solately at  her  unfinished  plate  of 
pudding. 

"What's  the  matter.  Dora?"  asked 
Uncle  John.    "You  look  mournful." 

"That's  just  the  matter,"  said 
Dora;  "I  am  mor'n  full." 

Then  she  wondered  why  every- 
body laughed. 

Learning  Young 

Little  Mary  was  set  to  watch  a 
flock  of  chickens.  The  hens  kept  to- 
gether very  well,  but  the  rooster  was 
inclined  to  wander  inquisitively 
toward  another  flock  of  chickens 
next  door. 

After  a  while  she  thought  she  had 
him  cured  of  his  wandering  habit 
and  took  up  her  doll  a  moment.  But 
when  she  lifted  her  head  there  were 
the  hens  together  in  the  corner  and 
there  was  the  rooster  stinting 
toward  the  next  yard. 

"Come  back  here  to  your  family!" 
cried  Mary.  But  the  rooster  heeded 
not.  Mary  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
disgustedly;  then  she  said  in  a  bitter 
voice:    "That's  just  liko  you  men!" 
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Hog  Cholera— Prevention  and  Treatment 

II— Co-operation  is  Absolutely  Necessary,  and  to  Get  This  Politics  Must  Be  Lliminated 


EFORE  we  can  begin  to  combat  hog 

B cholera  successfully  we  must  have 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  dif- 
ferent interests  involved.  We 
must  have  the  close  co-operation 
of  the  hog  raiser,  the  authority 
making  the  live  stock  sanitary 
rules  and  quarantine  regulations,  those  having 
to  do  with  the  educational  part  of  combating 
the  disease  from  the  agricultural  college,  the 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of  both  serum  and 
virus,  the  government  officials  in  the  different 
states  in  which  the  government  is  carrying  on 
its  work,  and  the  veterinarians  doing  the  work 
in  the  field. 

First  let  us  look  into  what  the  states  are  do- 
ing, how  they  are  doing  it,  what  they  should  do, 
and  how  they  should  do  it.  Our  investigations 
have  revealed  one  condition  at  least  that  exists 
in  different  states,  which  in  itself  is  detrimental 
to  effective  work.  We  have  found  that  to  some 
extent  there  is  a  conflict  of  authority  between 
the  state  veterinarian  and  the  veterinarian  in 
charge  of  the  work  at  the  agricultural  college. 
We  have  also  found  that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  these  officials  in  some 
cases,  one  official  recommending  the  following 
of  one  line  of  work  and  the  other  another  line. 
How  can  this  be  remedied,  and  how  can  we  get 
the  co-operation  we  should  have,  and  for  effi- 
cient work  must  have,  between  these  two  de- 
partments? 

Get  Boards  Out  of  Politics 
A  good  many  of  our  states  have  awakened 
to  the  importance  of  having  live  stock  sanitary 
boards  or  commissions  to  deal  with  all  live 
stock  sanitary  matters.  Some  of  these  boards 
are  well  organized  and  doing  very  efficient 
work,  while  others  are  mere  figureheads.  What 
every  state  should  and  must  have  is  a  real  live 
stock  sanitary  board,  composed  of  men  of 
kuown  ability  and  integrity,  serving  for  no  pay 
except  their  actual  expenses;  they  must  be  on 
this  board  for  no  political  reason.  When  such 
a  board  or  a  state  official  dealing  with  sanitary 
and  quarantine  rules  and  regulations  gets  and 
holds  his  position  through  political  pull  and;  in- 
fluence, just  that  minute  is  his  efficiency  to  a 
certain  extent  curtailed. 

In  most  of  ouir  states  at  the  present  time  the 
state  veterinarian  is  an  appointee  of  the  gov- 
ernor. You  can't  mix  politics  and  sanitation 
and  have  sanitation  win  out  as  it  should,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  politics  is  the  power  be- 
hind the  throne.  The  chances  are  that  the  state 
veterinarian  is  appointed  more  for  his  political 
influence  in  assisting  his  chief  to  a  re-election 
than  for  his  ability  and  efficiency  as  a  veteri- 
narian. A  good  efficient  sanitary  official  is  al- 
most sure  to  come  in  contact  with  some  large 
live  stock  owner  with  a  good  amount  of  politi- 
cal influence.  When  a  state  veterinarian  holds 
his  position  by  political  influence,  and  a  case  of 
this  kind  happens,  who  suffers,  politics  or  the 
people? 

Let  us  here  suggest  a  plan  for  the  appoint- 


ment  of  the  live  stock  sanitary  board.  It  should 
consist  of  five  members,  four  of  which  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  state  senate.  One  of  such  appointees  should 
be  a  hog  raiser,  one  a  cattle  raiser,  one  a  horse 
raiser,  all  actively  engaged  in  their  particular 
lines.  One  member  of  this  board  should  be  a 
veterinary  practitioner,  a  graduate  of  some  reg- 
ular veterinary  college,  and  must  have  had  at 
least  three  years'  actual  practice  in  the  state. 
The  first  two  should  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years  and  the  other  two  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  thereafter  two  should  be  ap- 
pointed each  two  years  during  the  session  of 
the  legislature  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
other  member  of  this  board  should  be  the  chief 
veterinarian  at  the  agricultural  college.  We 
believe  that  this  plan  would  divorce  the  board 
from  politics  as  far  as  possible. 

The  live  stock  sanitary  board!  thus  formed 
should  appoint  the  state  veterinarian  and  he 
must  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
board.  All  sanitary  and  quarantine  rules  and 
regulations  should  be  made  by  the  board.  Let 
us  right  here  suggest  that  the  board  carefully 
consider  all  rules  and  regulations  before  pass- 
ing them  and  see  that  they  are  enforced.  Don't 
make  a  long  list  of  rules  and  regulations  with 
no  intention  of  having  them  recognized  as 
amounting  to  something.  The  live  stock  sani- 
tary board  in  any  of  the  corn-belt  states  can 
be,  if  it  will,  one  of  the  most  valuable  boards 
in  such  state;  but  in  order  to  be  of  value  it 
must  let  the  people  know  that  it  is  here  for 
business  and  not  for  play. 

Regulations  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  all  anti-hog  cholera  serum  and  virus  within 
the  state  should  be  made  by  this  board.  In 
later  issues  of  this  paper  we  will  say  what  we 
think  these  regulations  should  be. 

Get  Good  State  Veterinarian 

We  would"  give  the  matter  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  state  veterinarian  especial  considera- 
tion. Before  the  appointment  is  made  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  man  should  be  made. 
Get  a  man  you  think  will  co-operate  with  all 
the  other  interests  involved  in  combating  all 
animal  diseases.  He  should  not  be  appointed 
for  one  or  two  or  three  years,  but  should  hold 
his  office  as  long  as  his  services  are  satisfac- 
tory. We  would  amend  the  law  where  neces- 
sary so  that  this  man  could  receive  a  salary 
commensurate  with  his  ability,  and  we  would 
have  a  man  with  ability  enough  to  command  a 
good  salary. 

This  official  must  be  a  man  with  backbone 
and  tact.  To  be  efficient  he  must  be  trained 
along  this  particular  line.  The  right  kind  of  a 
man  in  the  office  of  state  veterinarian  will  be- 
come more  efficient  each  year.  Don't  get  the 
mistaken  idea  that  this  is  a  small  job  and  that 
most  any  veterinarian  can  successfully  fill  the 
position.  Even  extensive  veterinary  practice 
does  not  fit  a  man  for  state  control  work.  He 
must  grow  with  the  work — hence  our  plan  of 


not  having  a  definite  term  of  office  for  the 
state  veterinarian.  Get  the  best  man  you  can, 
and,  if  he  measures  up,  keep  him. 

Local  boards  of  health  should  lend  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  this  work.  They  can  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  live  stock  sanitary 
board  in  the  enforcement  of  our  sanitary  rules, 
at  the  same  time  looking  after  the  work  partic- 
ularly pertaining  to  their  duties. 

One  of  the  most  important  lines  of  co-opera- 
tion should  be  between  the  government  and 
state  authorities  in  the  formation  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
serum  and  virus.  We  regard  this  of  the  greatest 
importance.  A  standardizing  of  serum  and  virus 
must  be  had  before  the  most  effective  work  can 
be  done.  To  let  the  work  be  done  as  it  should 
be,  these  authorities  should  have  uniform  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  different  plants,  the 
manner  in  which  the  product  shall  be  made 
and  tested,  and  the  regulations  under  which  it 
can  be  sold  and  shipped.  In  future  issues  of 
this  paper  we  shall  take  this  matter  up  in  de- 
tail. 

Hog  Owner  Important  Factor 

After  the  live  stock  sanitary  board  has  been 
formed,  has  selected  its  state  veterinarian  and 
other  assistants,  and  prescribed  such  sanitary 
and  quarantine  rules  and  regulations  as  it 
deems  best,  the  farmers  and  hog  owners  must 
heartily  co-operate  with  these  officials  in  car- 
rying into  effect  the  necessary  rules  and  regu- 
lations. The  one  big  factor  in  the  fight  for  the 
control  and  eradication  of  hog  cholera  is  the 
farmer  and  hog  owner  himself.  He  can't  by 
any  means  do  this  alone,  but  can  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  the  authorities. 

We  can-  rest  assured  that  we  will  have  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  government  in  this 
work  insofar  as  the  funds  will  permit.  Con- 
gress but  recently  granted  an  appropriation  of 
$600,000  for  this  work,  so  we  can  look  for  much 
more  extensive  work  from  this  source. 

The  common  carriers  and  public  stock  yards 
people  must  also  co-operate  with  our  officials 
in  putting  into  effect  such  rules  as  the  live 
stock  sanitary  boards  may  deem  proper.  The 
veterinary  practitioners  can  be  of  inestimable 
value  by  heartily  co-operating  in  the  work  and 
in  assisting  to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  these  boards. 

The  legislature  must  also  lend  its  hearty  co- 
operation. It  should  recognize  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  work  to  be  done  and  not  be  nig- 
gardly in  its  appropriations.  The  live  stock 
sanitary  board  must  have  funds  with  which  to 
operate  or  it  can't  be  successful. 

Education  is  bound  to  be  of  the  greatest  as- 
sistance in  the  fight  against  hog  cholera. 
Necessarily,  we  must  have  the  co-operation  of 
the  agricultural  college,  not  only  in  its  veter- 
inary department,  but  in  other  departments  as 
well!  particularly  that  of  the  farm  extension  de- 
partment. 

Students  at  the  agricultural  colleges  of  our 
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Year  Around  in  Iowa  Fields  and  Groves 


Behold,    Congenial   Autumn   Comes,  See  How  the  Diamond  Glances  Play 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Year  In    Ceaseless    Blaze    from   Tree  and  Field 


Barnyard  Manure  in  Semi-Arid  Country 

Is  Valuable  in  Conserving  Moisture,  or  the  Reverse,  According  to  Methods  of  Applying 


ANY  farmers  who  have  used  barn- 
J%yl  yard    manure    in    the  semi-arid 

+  ™  ^  section  of  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially where  dry  farming  is 
practiced,  have  been  disappointed 
in  the  results  which  they  have 
received.  Oftentimes,  instead  of  tending 
to  overcome  drouth,  it  has  made  the  ef- 
fects of  drouth  more  strongly  felt;  thus  they 
have  charged  their  failure  to  produce  crops  to 
the  manure  rather  than  to  their  methods  of 
using  it  under  their  moisture  conditions. 
Farmer  after  farmer  has  been  discouraged  and 
has  quit  using  manure  because  his  first  experi- 
ence with  it  was  not  satisfactory. 

Barnyard  manure  has  its  place  in  those  sec- 
tions, and,  If  applied  properly,  adds  materially 
to  the  power  of  the  soil  there  to  retain  moisture. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
man  who  wishes  to  "beat"  drouth.  As  is  well 
known,  many  soils  In  the  semi-arid  section  of 
the  United  States  are  lacking  In  decaying  vege- 
table matter — many  of  them  are  so  lacking  In 
that  essential  element  that  they  are  eroded  by 
the  wind.  Thousands  of  acres  are  eroded  to 
*         H  > 


By  A.  C.  Hartenbower 

such  an  extent  that  they  are  tended  "blowy" 
soils. 

Keeps  Soil  from  Blowing 

Barnyard  manure,  when  applied  to  such  soils 
by  proper  methods,  increases  the  effective  water- 
holding  power  and  tends  to  prevent  erosion  to 
a  marked  extent.  Its  effects  there  are  the  same 
as  in  the  more  eastern  sections,  where  barnyard 
manure  is  so  highly  prized  for  increasing  the 
crop-producing  power  of  the  soil. 

The  crop  grower  who  has  failed  in  the  use 
of  barnyard  manure  in  the  semi-arid  section 
has  in  most  cases  failed  because  he  has  made  a 
too  heavy  application  of  manure  at  one  time. 
Moisture  under  his  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
are  the  limiting  elements  to  crop  production. 
By  the  application  of  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, or  by  plowing  under  a  large  quantity  of 
any  other  kind  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
crop  residues,  the  moisture  stored  in  the  soil  is 
used  up  in  the  decaying  of  the  manure.  Many 
times  such  largo  applications  have  been  made 
that    the  moisture  supply   was  unable  to  bring 


about  decay  and  much  of  the  layer  remained  as 
a  barrier  against  the  upward  passage  of  the 
moisture  contained  in  the  deeper  soil  layers  and 
subsoil.  By  using  up  the  entire  supply  of  moist- 
ure in  that  part  of  the  soil  where  the  plant  roots 
of  crop  must  make  its  development,  the  crop 
that  followed  in  the  field  necessarily  suffered. 
Must  Not  Apply  Too  Much 
More  than  this,  in  order  to  produce  a  profit- 
making  crop  in  that  section,  moisture  must  be 
stored  in  the  deeper  soil  layers  and  subsoil  dlu.r- 
ingi  the  fall  and  winter  previous  to  the  planting 
of  the  crop.  If  this  moisture  is  all  used  in 
bringing  about  the  decay  of  an  extremely  heavy 
layer  of  barnyard  manure  or  of  crop  residues, 
crop  failure  is  inevitable.  If  all  of  the  layer  of 
manure  or  crop  residue  were  to  decay  during 
the  winter  before  the  crop  was  to  be  grown, 
the  farmer  would  have  a  much  better  show  of 
producing  a  crop,  because  there  would  be  left 
no  barrier  in  the  soil  which  would  prevent  the 
upward  passage  of  the  little  moisture  that  might 
remain  in  the  soil.  Where  a  layer  of  any  dry 
material  is  left,  the  crop  not  only  has  to  exist 
on  the  moisture  which  falls  during  its  develop- 
ment, but  also  this  material,  having  exhausted 
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the  moisture  below  in  its  effort  to  decay,  uses 
much  of  the  moisture  from  above. 

So,  then,  barniyard  manure  must  be  used 
with  care  under  the  conditions  found  there. 
The  most  successful  farmers  have  learned  to  ap- 
ply it  in  limited  amounts.  They  have  found  that 
it  is  miuich  better  to  apply  small  quantities  often 
than  to  endeavor  to  make  a  large  application  at 
one  time.  Twenty  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre, 
if  applied  at  one  time,  would  cause  failure.  Five 
to  eight  tons  of  manure  to  the  acre  may  mean 
success  by  bringing  about  a  much  better  water- 
holding  power  and  by  preventing  the  erosison 
of  the  soil"  by  the  heavy  spring  winds. 

Another  thing  that  they  have  found  out  is 


that  it  is  better  to  apply  manure  as  a  top  dress- 
ing after  plowing  than  to  plow  the  manure  un- 
der. They  have  also  learned  that  manure  is  ap- 
plied most  profitably  to  wheat  fields  or  to  al- 
falfa fields.  Some  successful  users  of  barn- 
yard manure  who  are  growing  corn  or  kafir 
have  found  that  they  can  apply  manure  as  top 
dressings  to  these  crops  after  the  first  cultiva- 
tion. 

They  have  also  proved,  in  the  sections  under 
consideration,  that  barnyard  manure  should  be 
applied!  as  fast  as  it  is  produced  on  the  farm. 
Delay  in  applying  the  manure  produced  results 
in  marked  losses  from  leaching  and  fermenta- 
tion— more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 


manure  can  be  lost  in  six  months.  Where  the 
farmer  owns  a  manure  spreader,  or  even  where 
he  practices  hand  spreading,  it  is  not  impossible 
to  keep  the  manure  applied  to  the  field  as  fast 
as  it  is  produced. 

There  are  thousands  of  tons  of  barnyard 
manure  that  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste 
in  that  section  that  should  have  been  applied  to 
the  fields.  Many  farmers  seem  to  forget  the 
value  that  manure  has,  not  only  upon  the  chem- 
ical condition  of  their  fields,  but  also  upon  the 
physical  conditions.  Since  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  use  of  barnyard  manure,  even 
under  semi-arid  sections,  is  profitable,  why  per- 
mit that  essential  product  to  go  to  waste? 


Fall  Pigs  for  Breeding  Purposes  or  Pork 

Whether  or  Not  it  Pays  to  Raise  Them  Depends  on  Methods  Used 


HE  time  is  about  here  for  the 
farmer  and  breeder  to  begin 
breeding  such  sows  as  he  may 
want  for  fall  litters.  The  ques- 
tion, "Are  fall  pigs  profitable?"  is 
a  debatable  one.  Many  things 
must  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  farmer  or  breeder  in  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  breeder.  Te  begin  with,  the 
man  who  wants  to  raise  fall  pigs,  be  he  a 
breeder  raising  pigs  with  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  for  breeding  purposes,  or  a  general 
farmer  figuring  on  selling  his  pigs  on  the  mar- 
ket for  pork  purposes,  must  have  good,  com- 
fortable buildings  in  which  he  can  house  these 
pigs  during  the  winter  months.  Plenty  of  the 
right  kind  of  bedding  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Should  Be  Good  Market 

Breeders  who  have  been  raising  fall  pigs  in 
the  past  have  found  several  conditions  confront- 
ing them  when  they  came  to  dispose  of  this 
stock  which  they  did  not  know  about  before 
they  tried  selling  them.  There  may  be  a  good 
demand  some  years  in  both  their  own  locality 
and  outside  for  fall  boars,  and  probably  the 
next  year  these  pigs  would  go  begging  with 
practically  no  demand  or  at  prices  much  below 
what  they  really  should  be. 

In  our  opinion  there  should  be  a.  better  gen- 
eral demandl  for  these  pigs  each  year  than  there 
now  is.  We  believe  in  the  general  use  of  more 
mature  animals  for  breeding  purposes.  Fall 
boars  that  have  been  well  grown  when  used  the 
following  year  make  good,  vigorous  breeding 
animals,  and  we  believe,  generally  speaking, 
pigs  of  morei  vitality  and  vigor  will  be  produced 
from  sires  of  this  kind  than  from  more  imma- 
ture pigs. 

As  Breeding  Animals 

Experience  has  taught  us,  however,  that  a 
bunch  of  fall  boars  on  the  place  are  about  the 
hardest  thing  to  handle  one>  can  have  around. 
The  breeder  who  keeps  them  is  entitled  to  a  bet- 
ter price  than  he  gets  for  spring  pigs,  though 
he  is  often  compelled  to  take  less.  Our  advice 
to  the  breeder  is  to  raise  such  number  of  fall 
pigs  as  he  can  properly  care  for,  and  keep  to 
sell  for  breeding  purposes  none  but  the  very 
best  of  the  males,  and  if  he  has  none  of  the 
very  best  kind,  market  all  of  them. 

Fall  sows  are  a  different  proposition.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  these  sows,  well  grown,  find 
ready  sale  the  following  year  as  bred  sows; 
quality  being:  equal,  they  generally  sell  better 
than  spring  gilts,  and  make  good  brood  sows. 
The  more  general  use  of  these  sows  would  tend 
to  build  up  the  vitality  of  our  herds. 

For  Pork  Purposes  Only 

What  about  the  man  who  is  raising  these 
pigs  for  pork  purposes  only?  First,  if  he  ex- 
pects to  raise  fall  pigs,  he  should  arrange  to 


have  them  farrowed  not  later  than  the  first  of 
October.  Fall  pigs  should  have  as  good  growth 
as  possible  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  fall  pig 
does  not  have  any  green  alfalfa  on  which  he 
may  feed  after  being  weaned.  He  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  the  spring  pig  does  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  if  he  happens  to  get  a 
poor  start.  It  is  important  that  he  be  farrowed 
at  the  right  season  that  he  may  be  strong  and 
vigorous  when  winter  catches  him. 

It  is  not  best  that  fall  pigs  be  farrowed 
while  the  weather  is  hot.  Nothing  bothers 
young  pigs  and  retards  their  growth  more  than 
flies.  July  is  about  the  worst  month  in  the 
year  for  pigs  to  be  farrowed.  In  this  month 
the  heat,  dust  and  flies  all  work  against  them. 

When  to  Market 

There  are  two  general  methods  in  handling 
fall  pigs  to  be  sold  for  market  purposes,  either 
of  which  can  be  used  in  a  profitable  way.  Fall 
pigs  may  be  fed  to  be  marketed  in  the  spring 
or  early  summer  at  a  weight  of  2  00  to  250 
pounds.  If  this  method  is  used  they  must  be 
fed  a  good,  full,  balanced  ration.  A  shorts  slop, 
with  alfalfa  hay  or  leaves,  is  about  the  best 
and  cheapest  to  balance  the  corn  ration.  If 
you  have  good  buildings  in  which  to  house 
these  pigs,  bed  them  well,  never  letting  the  bed- 
ding get  wet  or  foul,  and  feed  them  carefully 
and  regularly,  you  shoiuild  be  able  to  market 
them  in  May  or  June  at  a  good  profit. 

The  other  way  to  handle  the  fall  pig  is  to 
keep  him  on  the  place  until  he  is  about  14  or 
15  months  old.   This  will  not  appeal  to  many  of 


our  hog  raisers,  because  they  don't  want  to 
keep  the  hogs  so  long,  running  the  risk  of  dis- 
ease. We  will  outline  the  method,1,  however, 
and  will  say  that  we  have  followed  it  success- 
fully. 

Maturing  Pigs  on  Place 
Have  your  pigs  at  weaning  time  in  tke  con- 
dition we  have  ourtlined  above.  During  the  win- 
ter feed  them  a  growing  ration  instead  of  a 
fattening  one,  using  more  protein  feed  and  less 
corn  than  would  be  used  in  getting  them  ready 
to  sell  in  May  or  June.  Don't  feed  too  lightly; 
keep  them  growing  nicely.  Good  housing  and. 
plenty  of  bedding  are  absolute  essentials. 

In  the  spring  when  the  alfalfa  gets  a  good 
start  put  these  pigs  in  the  alfalfa  pasture  and 
give  them  nothing  but  a  sufficient  corn  ration 
to  keep  them  growing  nicely.  This  won't  take 
much  corn.  Don't  neglect  providing  plenty  of 
pure  water  all  the  time.  These  pigs  can  be  car- 
ried on  this  pasture  all  summer  if  we  have  a 
good  growing  season.  They  won't  look  pretty, 
but  they  will  grow  a  good  frame  and  be  in  fine 
condition  to  take  on  flesh  rapidly  when  they  are 
placed  on  full  feed. 

In  handling  pigs  in  this  way  a  small  patch 
of  ninety-day  corn  is  valuable  to  be  used  to 
start  them  on  in  the  fall.  A  short,  full  feed  on 
corn  and  alfalfa  will  soon  make  these  pigs 
ready  for  market.  You  can  easily  get  them  to 
market  before  cold  weather.  Don't  try  to  raise 
more  fall  pigs  than  you  can  care  for  in  good 
shape.  If  you  try  to  keep  too  many  the  venture 
will  be  unprofitable,  but  a  few,  well  cared  for 
should  show  a  nice  profit. 


First  Cultivation  of  the  Corn  Crop 


a  ^  ORN  planting  time  is  with  us.  Some 

I  #  ~*  I  time  ago  this  paper  urged  upon  our 
J  readers  the  importance  of  disking; 
|OX5&|  and  harrowing  their  fields  in  which 
l&mL££J  they  will  plant  corn.  Some  of 
our  readers  no  doubt  have  not  been  able  to  give 
these  fields  this  necessary  cultivation  prior  to 
planting. 

We  have  seen  fields  planted  to  corn  in 
which  the  weeds  were  just  nicely  starting. 
The  planter  was  followed  by  the  harrow,  which 
acted  more  as  a  cultivator  to  the  weeds  than  as 
a  destroyer.  If  a  rainy  spell  had  followed  this 
planting,  lasting  a  couple  of  weeks,  as  we  have 
seen  it  do,  this  corn  crop  would  be  materially 
damaged  beyond1  redemption. 

A  plan  we  have  tried  and  seen  tried  with 
much  success  is  to  follow  the  planter  with  the 
cultivator,  giving  it  a  deep  cultivation.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, of  any  cultivation  you  can  give  your 
corn  crop. 

When  cultivating  after  the  planter  use  your 
best  four-shoveled  cultivator,  have  the  shovels 


sharp  and  set  practically  straight:  the  shovels 
should  be  set  to  plow  up  or  cover  up  all  the 
ground.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  kill  all  the 
weeds  that  are  sprouted.  Use  a  goodi,  strong 
team  and  plow  deep.  Don't  be  afraid  of  tear- 
ing up  the  ground.  After  this  cultivation  har- 
row crosswise  of  the  field.  If  you  will  do  this 
you  won't  be  worrying  if  you  have  a  few  days 
of  rainy  weather  just  at  the  time  you  should  be 
cultivating  the  first  time.  Your  field  will  be 
clean  and  the  corn  will  get  a  good  start,  ahead 
of  the  weeds. 

A  few  years  ago  we  recommended  this  plan 
to  an  acquaintance  who  had  a  field  of  corn  on 
rich  bottom  land.  He  followed  the  plan  and  that 
fall  we  drove  along  that  bottom  with  him  for 
about  ten  miles.  He  had  by  half  the  best  field 
of  corn  along  the  road,  and  the  only  one  clear 
of  weeds.  That  spring,  just  at  cultivating  time, 
came  a  rainy  spell.  We  all  know  what  hap- 
pened— the  weeds  beat  the  corn  growing. 

A  drive  through  the  country  in  the  fall  will 
generally  show  the  farmer  who  gave  his  corn 
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"There  is  no  hope  of  free  Cana- 
dian wheat,"  seriously  remarks  an 
exchange.    Isn't  that  too  bad? 


Montana  claims  to  have  the  high- 
est paying  creamery  in  the  world.  It 
is  located  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley, 
where  so  many  apples  come  from, 
and  is  co-operative.  Their  average 
price  for  butter-fat  in  the  last  three 
years  is  34%  cents  per  pound.  The 
425  patrons  must  furnish  a  good 
grade  of  cream,  for  the  butter  from 
this  creamery  holds  an  enviable  rec- 
ord for  prizes  won. 


One  of  the  many  co-operative 
creameries  in  Minnesota  has  recently 
voted  to  divide  the  clean  and  dirty 
cream  as  it  comes  in,  making  the 
two  kinds  into  butter  separately. 
The  men  who  supply  the  clean  cream 
will  then  be  paid  their  share  of  the 
extra  price  the  clean  butter  brings. 
Two  stockholders  are  reported  to 
have  voted  against  this  plan.  We 
wonder  what  grade  of  cream  they 
are  supplying. 


Information  coming  from  all  di- 
rections where  winter  wheat  is 
raised  indicates  a  good  crop  outlook 
up  to  April  15.  The  passing  of  this 
crop  through  the  winter  months  with 
practically  no  complaint  of  damage 
incident  to  freezing  and  the  storms 
of  winter  is  a  very  unusual  condi- 
tion, and  places  the  prospect  of  a 
big  'yield  on  the  best  possible  basis 
at  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
growth. 


Complaints  of  Implement  Exhibitors 

The.  Implement  Trade  Journal  and  the  daily  press  have  made 
mention  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  implement  exhibitors  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  State  Fair  Board.  The  daily  papers  say  the  im- 
plement dealers  feel  that  the  State  Fair  Board  does  not  protect  them 
from  exorbitant  charges  made  by  the  transfer  companies  doing  the 
draying  into  and  out  of  the  grounds.  They  also  claim  there  is  a 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  between  the  tent  companies  to  hold 
them  up. 

The  Implement  Trade  Journal  says:  "The  board  has  exhibited 
a  tendency  to  ignore  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  machinery  ex- 
hibitor." We  take  it  that  the  Trade  Journal  refers  to  the  free  ad- 
missions for  exhibitors.  The  daily  press  said  the  implement  dealers 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  method  of  the  State  Fair  Board  regarding 
the  admission  proposition. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  can  speak  with  knowledge  on 
two  of  these  complaints;  on  the  other  we  cannot.  The  complaint  about 
which  we  cannot  speak  is  the  free  admission.  We  do  know,  however, 
that  the  matter  of  free  admissions  for  exhibitors  to  the  fair  is  a  seri- 
ous one.  We  also  know  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  board  to 
be  liberal  along  this  line,  and  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
implement  exhibitors  have  been  as  liberally  dealt  with  as  have  ex- 
hibitors in  other  departments. 

On  the  tent  question,  let  us  say  we  believe  the  State  Fair  Board 
has  done  all  it  could  do  to  protect  the  exhibitor.  It  gives  the  priv- 
ilege on  the  grounds  to  some  tent  company  to  rent  tents,  cots,  etc., 
to  exhibitors  and  others.  Before  this  privilege  is  granted  prices  to  be 
charged  by  such  company  are  submitted  to  the  board,  and  the  priv- 
ilege is  granted  to  the  company  or  firm  making  the  lowest  rates.  The 
State  Fair  Board  does  not  bar  anyone  from  renting  a  tent  from  any 
other  person  or  firm.  It  allows,  however,  but  one  outfit  the  privilege 
on  the  grounds.  This  appeals  to  us  as  being  fair  and  just,  and  we 
cannot  see  what  more  the  board  could  do  to  protect  its  exhibitors. 

The  dray  question  is  one  that  has  been  given  much  attention  by 
the  State  Fair  Board.  Licenses  are  granted  to  dray  firms  and  per- 
sons. These  licenses  granted  show  rates  to  be  charged,  which  are 
pasted  on  each  wagon  holding  a  license.  As  far  as  the  State  Fair 
Board  is  concerned,  these  rates  are  adhered  to.  We  personally  know 
of  instances  where  the  board  has  made  draymen  refund  an  overcharge 
and  revoked  the  license  of  such  draymen. 

The  dray  wagon  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  a  state  fair.  We  know 
the  charges  they  make  look  high.  Perhaps  they  are  high.  We  also 
know  the  State  Fair  Board  has  tried  in  different  ways  to  get  better 
rates  for  its  exhibitors.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  pleased  to  consider 
practical  suggestions  for  the  betterment  of  dray  conditions. 

The  Trade  Journal  takes  the  position  that  the  implement  display 
far  outclasses  any  other  line  of  exhibits  on  the  grounds.  A  close  ob- 
servation during  the  state  fair  of  the  crowds  looking  at  the  live  stock 
and  agricultural  exhibits  might  make  these  people  think  the  fair  vis- 
itors are  interested  in  many  exhibits.  It  takes  all  kinds  of  exhibits 
to  make  a  state  fair. 

This  paper  hopes  the  implement  men  will  look  at  this  matter  in 
a  just  light,  remembering  exhibitors  in  other  lines  are  subject  to  the 
same  dray  and  tent  charges  that  they  are. 


Growing  Seed  Grains 

The  growing  of  grain  for  seed  is 
a  commendable  feature  of  farm  in- 
dustry for  any  good,  careful,  sys- 
tematic farmer  to  introduce  and 
practice  in  connection  with  his  other 
farm  duties.  There  has  never  been 
a  more  opportune  time  for  taking 
this  work.  Tn  the  first  place,  this  i<« 
a  good  thing  to  do  as  a  matter  of 
economy  and  protection  for  one's 
own  crop  interests.  In  the  next 
place,  the  multiplicity  of  opportuni- 
ties for  putting  good  corn  or  other 
seed  on  exhibition,  so  it  will  become 
an  educational  force  and  tend  to  bet- 
ter agriculture,  makes  the  growing 
of  exhibition  farm  seeds  very  desir- 
able. 

There  should  be  more  local  or 
neighborhood  seed  growers — men 
who  have  the  taste  and  ambition  to 
produce  the  best.    It    will   pay  the 


careless  farmer,  or  the  farmer  of 
some  specialty,  whose  time  is  taken 
up  in  some  other  line  of  work,  to 
buy  his  seed  from  his  careful,  pains- 
taking neighbor  who  has  time  and 
'nclination  to  attend  to  this  seed 
business.  Tt  is  just  as  important  to 
have  these  specialists  of  grain  grow- 
ing in  a  neighborhood  as  it  is  to 
have  breeders  of  pure-bred  horses, 
cattle,  hogs  or  sheep. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  a  farmer 
who  wishes  to  keep  farm  books  to 
know  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  this  subject.  A  very  sim- 
ple system  is  outlined  whereby  the 
profits  and  losses  may  be  estimated. 
It  is  based  on  the  methods  employed 
by  fifty-three  farmers  in  the  state  of 
New  York  for  three  years  and  under 
varying  conditions.  Ask  for  bulletin 
No.  572. 


Dehorning  Cattle 

With  the  feeding  of  steers  or  cows 
in  the  feed  lot  the  demand  for  taking 
off  the  horns  is  urgent.  One  need 
only  observe  the  use  made  of  its 
horns  by  one  viciously  inclined  ani- 
mal in  a  feed  lot  to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  not  so  much  cruelty  in 
taking  off  the  horns  as  in  permitting 
them  to  be  worn  by  any  cow  beast. 
As  soon  as  an  animal  observes  that 
its  defenseless  associates  are  sub- 
missive to  the  one  wearing  horns, 
the  horn-armed  brute  commences  to 
assert  its  authority  and  becomes  a 
nuisance.  The  quiet  among  a  lot  of 
polled  or  dehorned  cattle  is  a  satis- 
faction to  any  feeder  or  owner. 

The  calf  dehorning  process  with 
caustics  and  the  various  preparations 
is  all  right  in  the  hands  of  a  very 
careful  operator.  It  is  better  to  ap- 
ply twice  than  to  put  enough  on  to 
cause  the  oozing  of  the  watery  dis- 
charge to  run  down  and  injure  the 
eyesight,  which  it  often  does  in  the 
application  of  some  of  the  dehorning 
preparations.  These  treatments 
should  be  used  while  the  horn  germ 
is  yet  loose  under  the  skin. 

The  clipper  in  the  hands  of  most 
operators  will  do  a  better  job  than 
the  saw.  The  greatest  danger  is  in 
not  cutting  down  close  to  the  head. 
One  should  cut  just  close  enough  to 
leave  a  little  ring  of  hair  at  the  base 
of  the  horn  when  off.  Cutting  off 
the  horn,  leaving  an  inch  or  more 
at  the  base,  is  always  followed  by 
slow  healing,  resulting  in  just  the 
opposite  effect  from  what  the  oper- 
ator desires  as  to  being  humane  in 
not  going  a  little  closer. 

The  bleeding  after  dehorning  is 
usually  not  of  much  consequence, 
and  those  that  bleed  most  freely  heal 
the  soonest.  In  case  of  excessive 
bleeding  it  may  be  necessary  to  ap- 
ply something  to  check  the  flow  of 
blood.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
this  than  dry  clay.  Put  a  handful 
on  the  wound  and  hold  it  there  un- 
til the  blood  causes  it  to  become  like 
a  paste  and  cement  over  the  wound, 
repeating  if  necessary  until  it  stops 
bleeding.  Some  resort  to  searing 
with  a  red-hot  iron — a  fire  shovel  is 
convenient.  Occasionally  an  animal 
will  weaken  from  loss  of  blood,  but 
very  seldom  is  there  a  fatality  from 
dehorning.  The  clay  paste  will  be 
washed  off  by  rain  or  will  be  rubbed 
off  by  the  animal  as "  the  wound 
heals. 

In  case  an  animal  shows  much  un- 
easiness within  a  few  days  or  a  week, 
put.  it  in  the  stanchion  and  open  up 
the  wo  ind.  A  deposit  of  p:'s  will 
likely  be  found,  especially  if  it  is  an 
old  animal  and  the  horn  was  not 
closely  taken  off.  This  should  be 
syringed  out  with  creoline  and  warm 
water — one  teaspoonful  of  creoline 
to  one  part  of  water.  One  or  two  ap- 
plications are  usually  sufficient. 

It  is  dangerous  to  dehorn  in  warm 
weather,  owing  to  the  green  fly  de- 
positing its  eggs,  which  in  a  very 
short  time  develop  the  maggot,  and 
causes  serious  results  if  neglected. 


The  states  of  largest  horse  popu- 
lation stand  in  the  following  order, 
having  above  1,000.000  horses  each: 
Iowa,  1.5G8.000:  Illinois,  1,482,000: 
Texas,  1,181,000;  Kansas,  1,099,000 ; 
Missouri,  1.0S4.000;  Nebraska,  $1,- 
027,000. 
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Scientists  on  Meat  Supply 

The  American  Society  of  Animal 
Production,  consisting  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  animal  husbandry 
departments  of  the  state  agricul- 
tural colleges  of  Ohio,  Iowa,  Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas  and  Minnesota, 
held  a  meeting  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  at  Chicago  recently,  where 
plans  were  formed  for  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  most  economic 
methods  of  beef  production,  its  mar- 
keting, etc.,  the  investigation  of  the 
influences  resulting  in  the  decline 
of  beef  supply  and  what  course  can 
be  pursued  to  bring  about  the  most 
rapid  increase  in  cattle  population. 
In  short,  the  investigations  will  be 
to  discover  the  most  feasible  plan  to 
reduce  cost  of  production.  Increased 
production  of  meat  animals  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  available  feed  re- 
sources are  greatly  in  excess  of  pres- 
ent production,  etc.,  will  also  be 
urged. 

This  association  is  largely  made 
up  of  specialists  in  animal  hus- 
bandry representing  all  the  large 
meat-producing  states. 

The  feasibility  of  profitably  grow- 
ing beef  cattle  from  the  calf  to  the 
matured  beef  animal  on  the  high- 
priced  lands  of  the  middle  west  will 
be  one  of  the  features  that  will  be 
demonstrated,  or  at  least  attempted, 
in  the  work  of  the  college  and  ex- 
periment station.  To  have  force  and 
weight  with  the  average  cattle 
feeder  this  must  be  a  farmer  demon- 
stration proposition.  A  number  of 
farmers  should  be  used  to  carry  out 
these  tests.  It  must  result  in  a  scien- 
tific feeding  and  developing  propo- 
sition, under  good  care  and  condi- 
tions, both  of  breeding  and  feeding. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  present  to  the 
public  now,  and  it  will  be  a  valuable 
lesson  for  the  public  if  it  is  solved 
in  a  plain,  straight-forward  exam- 
ple that  can  be  duplicated  readily 
by  the  farmer  feeder. 

Kalir  in  the  Southwest 

In  some  parts  of  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  particularly  the  southwest, 
very  serious  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  farmers  in  being  com- 
pelled to  sell  off  large  numbers  of 
their  breeding  cattle  and  hogs.  This 
is  not  a  loss  to  these  farmers  alone. 
All  suffer  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  them  on  account  of  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  farm  animals  avail- 
able for  meat. 

This  selling  off  of  the  breeding 
stock  was  largely  due  to  the  partial 
or  complete  faliure  of  the  corn  crop 
in  that  section.  It  always  takes 
much  more  time  to  replace  this  stock 
on  our  farms  than  many  of  us  think. 
When  conditions  occur  such  as  those 
with  which  we  have  been  confronted 
last  year,  and  in  some  localities  for 
many  years,  the  farmer  and  breeder 
is  not  blessed  with  a  surplus  of 
money  with  which  he  may  buy  breed- 
ing stock.  He  must  necessarily  go 
slow  and  again  grow  his  breeding 
stock. 

What  can  our  farmers  do  to  pre- 
vent this  selling  off  of  these  animals 
needed  so  badly  on  the  farms?  Years 
of  experience  of  some  of  our  south- 
western farmers,  and  experiments 
covering  years  of  careful  study  by 
the    different    experiment  stations, 


have  demonstrated  that  most  any  of 
the  kafirs  can  be  grown  quite  suc- 
cessfully when  corn  fails  entirely. 

The  Kansas  station  has  carried  on 
a  series  of  very  extended  experiments 
in  the  feeding  of  kafir  and  milo  to 
hogs  covering  a  period  of  ten  years. 
These  experiments  cover  many  dif- 
ferent methods  of  feeding  and  feeds 
used.  In  conclusion,  it  has  this  to 
say:  "Kafir  and  milo  are  good  feeds 
for  fattening  hogs.  These  grains, 
however,  should  not  be  fed  alone, 
but  supplemented  with  feeds  rich  in 
protein,  such  as  soy  beans,  shorts 
and  tankage  or  meat  meal,  if  best 
results  are  to  be  obtained." 

We  urge  upon  our  readers  to  give 
this  matter  some  attention.  Plant 
some  of  these  feeds  this  year  and 
guard  against  a  possible  failure  of 
the  corn  crop.  These  kafirs  are  use- 
ful in  many  ways.  They  make  good 
silage.  This  paper  will  later  give  its 
readers  some  facts  about  the  value 
of  the  kafirs  in  the  silo.  You  could 
well  afford  to  plant  a  few  acres  of 
kafir,  if  you  never  made  use  of  it, 
to  be  sure  you  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  any  of  your  breeding 
stock.  Don't  worry,  however),  but 
that  you  will  put  these  feeds  to  good 
use  if  you  have  them. 

The  American  Poultry  Association 
recognizes  fifty-six  distinct  breeds  of 
fowls  in  this  country. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

may  demonstrate  no  better  than 
some  lesser  cars.  It  may  even 
look  no  better.  But  the  chassis  is 
built,  in  the  hidden  parts,  like  no 
other  car  in  this  class.  And  the 
results  will  show  in  time. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  to  endure. 
It  is  built  for  safety,  for  low  cost 
of  upkeep,  for  long  years  of  per- 
fect service.  The  man  who  builds 
it  has  for  27  years  been  learning 
how  to  better  cars. 

Takes  Six  Weeks 

It  takes  six  weeks  to  build  Reo 
the  Fifth.  Days  are  spent  on  tests 
and  inspections  rarely  applied  to 
cars.  Days  are  spent  to  get  utter 
exactness,  by  grinding  and  re- 
grinding. 

All  steel  is  twice  analyzed.  The 
most  radical  tests  are  applied  to 


Increased  Alfalfa  Acreage 

There  seems  to  be  an  inclination 
to  increase  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  in 
every  state  where  this  crop  has  been 
tested,  particularly  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  the  leading  states  in  the 
growiDg  of  alfalfa.  The  commercial 
demand  for  alfalfa  has  been  greater 
than  the  supply  in  many  of  the  hay 
maik*-ts.  This  has  been  especially 
tr  ic  in  the  Omaha  hay  market, 
where  alfalfa  hay  was  hard  to  get 
dcting  the  winter  just  past.  Prices 
were  high  for  any  quality,  and  for 
the  best  grades  $15  to  $16  per  ton 
was  the  prevailing  wholesale  price. 
The  feed  markets  of  all  the  cities 
have  a  dairy  cow  demand  for  alfalfa 
that  has  not  been  satisfied,  and  the 
dairymen  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
stitute prairie  hay  part  of  the  time, 
which  is  not  satisfactory. 


Secretary  of  Topeka  Fair 

The  fair  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  is  not 
out  of  commission,  as  some  reports 
indicated.  It  is  not  dead,  but  very 
much  alive,  and  has  elected  G.  E. 
Clark,  president  of  the  American 
Galloway  Breeders'  Association,  as 
its  secretary.  This  is  a  good  recom- 
mendation for  the  fair  and  the  fair 
association.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  thorough 
stockman,  familiar  with  the  machin- 
ery and  operation  of  the  agricultural 


each  part.  All  driving  parts  are 
made  to  mee.  the  requirements  of 
a  SO- horsepower  engine.  That 
means  50  per  cent  over-capacity, 
at  least. 

We  use  190  drop  forgings  — 15 

roller  bearings.  At  much  extra 
cost  we  use  a  clutch  which  pro- 
hibits clashing  gears.  And  gears 
are  shifted  by  a  three-inch  move- 
ment of  the  hand. 

To  get  super-strength  and  free- 
dom from  trouble  we  add  about 
$200  to  the  necessary  cost  of  each 
car. 

Must  Stay  New 

To  prove  out  this  car  in  every 
part  we  keep  test  chassis  running 
on  the  road.  They  are  run  night 
and  day  at  high  speed.  After 
10,000  miles  we  take  the  car  apart 
and  inspect  it.    And  the  require- 


fair,  from  the  standpoint  of  exhibitor 
and  fair  manager.  His  experience 
with  live  stock  shows  places  him  in 
a  position  to  organize  his  work  with 
system  and  an  assurance  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  fair  exhibitors  with 
the  least  possible  friction,  a  thing 
which  some  assumed  fair  managers 
are  not  constituted  or  trained  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark  is  the  owner  and  pro- 
prietor of  Silver  Lake  ranch,  which 
comprises  2,000  acres  west  of  To- 
peka, where  he  keeps  one  of  the  best 
herds  of  Galloway  cattle  in  the  coun- 
try. If  the  balance  of  Topeka's  fair 
board  are  chosen  with  the  same  good 
judgment  that  has  been  displayed  in 
securing  Mr.  Clark  for  secretary, 
success  will  surely  crown  their  ef- 
forts, and  Topeka  will  report  one  of 
the  best  fairs  in  the  western  circuit 
for  1914. 


The  very  mild  winter  season  that 
has  been  experienced  throughout  the 
Missouri  valley  country  has  been  the 
means  of  stimulating  increased  ac- 
tivity among  the  farmers.  Reports 
indicate  a  tendency  to  increased 
acreage  of  all  the  spring  crops,  and 
a  rush  to  accomplish  this  is  now  re- 
ported from  all  directions.  The  be- 
lief that  this  is  to  be  a  year  of 
great  agricultural  advantages  has 
prompted  a  desire  to  share  in  the 
bounteous  crops. 


ment  is  that  every  vital  part  shall 
remain  about  as  good  as  new. 

New  Features 

This  year  we  give  you  the  stream- 
line body.  We  give  you  the  best 
system  o£  electric  starting  and 
lights.  We  give  you  dimming 
searchlights,  and  many  new  ideas 
in  equipment. 

And  we  give  you  a  price  $220 
less  than  last  year,  with  electrical 
equipment.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  all  our  special  ma- 
chinery has  been  charged  against 
previous  output. 


This  car  will  save  the  average 
user  hundreds  of  dollars  because 
of  our  extra  care.  And  legions  of 
men  know  this. 

Ask  us  for  address  of  nearest 
dealer.  We  have  them  in  a  thou- 
sand towns. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  LANSING,  MICH. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.    Canadian  Price,  $1,575 

Reo  the  Fifth 

$1,175  1914  Model 

Equipped 

F.  O.  B 
Lansing 


New-Style  Body 
Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 
Electric  Horn 


One-Rod  Control 
35  Horsepower 
Tires  34  x  4 
Also  Roadster 
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One  Paint  Only 

Suits  YOUR  Climate 


Study  the  map  below.     Your  climate  is  one  of 
four — it's  damp,  medium,  dry  or  very  dry.  One 
paint  cannot  give  good  service  in  all  the  four  climates 
in  the  United  States.     Get  paint  that  is  mixed  for 
your  climate  only — 

Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint 

—Made  in  four  formulas.  You  will  know  the  formula 
for  your  climate  by  the  symbols  and  numbers  on  the  cans, 
which  refer  to  the  different  sections  shown  by  the  map. 
If  paint  is  not  made  to  fit  your  climate  it  will  crack, 
chalk  or  peel  off.  Protect  yourself  by  asking  for  Lincoln 
Climatic  Paint.  It  has  the  reputation  for  giving  satis- 
factory, economical  service. 

Write  us  for  our  paint  book,  telling  about  the  adjust- 
ment of  paint  to  climate.     Also,  get  our  book  "Home 
Painting  Jobs"— telling  how  to  make  marred  surfaces 
look  like  new — how  to  keep  floors  clean  and  shining 
bright — how  to  make  housework  easier.    Learn  about 
Lincoln  Enamel,  Carriage  and  Automobile  paint,  Lin- 
Co-Lac  for  furniture  and  inside  finishing.  There  is  a 
Lincoln  paint,  varnish,  stain  or  enamel  or  finish  for  every  sur- 
face— new  or  old— indoors  or  outdoors.   Write  today  for  book 
and  name  of  our  dealer  nearest  you. 

Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Co. 

Dept.  86  ,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 
Factories:  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Dallas,  Texas. 


v. 


Explanation  ilijj 

liiHH;  of  Map 

Symbol  Formula  Humidity  Climate 
Triangle  -  No.  1     fO&over  Damp: 
Square   —  No.2    6S1o7S  Medium';*:: 
Circle    -No  3    SO  to  60    Dry  :i. 
Cross     —  No.4     Under  50  Very  Dry! 


OABEL  S  Double-Looped.  NcTCf.Poil 


PIG  FORCEP 


a  v..  30  oi  W 
Uai  Gabel  Mfg.  Co..  Hiwkere,  la. 


Chief  Cupola's 


Turn  Your  Stock  Losses  Into  Profits. 


Healthy  stock  means  larger  prof- 
its. Chief  Cupolas  insure  perfect 
ventilation.  Conceded  by  all  the 
best  made  and  strongest  on  the 
market.  Made  of  galvanized  st^el 
—  well  braced  —  reinforced  edges. 
HASY  TO  PUT  UP.  WORKMAN- 
SHIP AMD  EFFICIENCY  GUAR- 
ANTEED. Lasts  a  lifetime.  Rain, 
snow,  wind  and  bird  proof.  The 
best  paying  small  investment  you 
can  make. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

SHRAUGER  &  JOHNSON 

602  Walnut  St., 
Atlantic,    •    -  Iowa. 


Flying  Swede  Machinery 

Vehicles,  Wagons, 

Engines  Direct  to 
Consumers  at  Sav- 
ing- Prices. 

Send  for  catalog,  It's  free. 

MARVIN  C.  VAN  DERVEER, 
Factory  Distributer.    Council  Bluffs,  la. 


DAIRY  FARM  CO 


st."  Room  b  Omaha,  Neb. 


J2.000  for  110  acres— cajtle 
furnished  on  credit  to  success* 
ful  forrm  rn  level  pnilrle — fertile  mill— In  republi- 
can RlVir  Valley— 470  miles  west  of  Omnha— 
Burlington  Ituut"— we  own  over  200  quartern  lying 
between  Improved  farm*  valued  at  140  to  150  per 
acre.  We  fuvor  Silo.  Milk  Pall,  Hog  Itoutc.  for 
sure  money  In  farming — desiring  to  change  this 
valley  from  wheat  and  grain  to  Dairying— we  will 
make  big  Inducement  to  settlers  with  good  farm- 
ing reeord— III.,  Iowa,  Neb.  farmers  are  making 
p;ood  hen  -Have  ugent's  commission— speculator's 
profit— write  us  now. 


or  More 


Every  style  of  vehicle  and  harness  for 
every  purpose  of  pleasure  and  business. 
Many  new  styles  and  big  improvements 
in  1914  line.  40  years  of  success  selling 
direct  proves  quality  and  big  savings. 

Large  New  Book  FREE 

Handsomely  illustrated.  Let  us  send  you  a 
copy  and  quote  priceB  that  will  surprise  and  please. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkhart,  ind. 


Free  Trial 

no  iinoiey]  and  we  will  mull 


Bond  in  your  name  ;no  nioiioy  

you  li'Arey'H  Vulean  Ita/.or  foi  30  days  »>«•  trIuL  If 
you  llko  It  pay  el  .75.  If  not, '•tarn  it,  Sand  no  monsy. 
JOHN   D'ARGY  CO.,  Dept.  |2j  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Careful  Use  of 

Of  No  Avail  Unless 

jf  S  |1IT  or  miss  methods  should 
[  11  J  have  no  place  in  the  work 
lESWTpn  of  spraying  fruit  trees. 
VyinSUV  Spraying  solutions  that  are 
carelessly  mixed  or  applied  may  do 
great  injury  to  the  trees,  or  they  may 
fail  to  harm  the  pest  which  is  being 
combated. 

'"No  matter  what  material  is  being 
used,  it  must  be  coated  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  leaves  and  fruit 
to  afford  protection,"  says  D.  E. 
Lewis,  assistant  in  horticulture  at 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  "If 
a  great  amount  of  sediment  is  de- 
posited on  one  part  of  the  tree  and 
a  small  quantity  on  another,  the  re- 
sults are  not  uniform,  and  in  some 
cases  may  cause  a  loss  instead  of 
protection. 

"To  prevent  this  undesirable  con- 
dition, all  of  the  spraying  solution 
used  must  be  of  a  definite,  known 
strength,  and  it  must  be  so  well  agi- 
tated that  every  portion  of  water 
sprayed  on  the  plant  contains  the 
same  amount  of  protective  material 
as  every  other  portion.  If  sediment 
is  found  in  the  sprayer  after  all  the 
solution  has  been  sprayed  out,  it  is 
evident  that  the  agitator  is  not  keep- 
ing the  solution  well  stirred,  and 
that  the  results  of  the  work  will  not 
be  satisfactory." 

A  machine  that  works  perfectly  is 
not  all  that  is  required  for  success. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  only  the 
fruit  or  other  portion  of  the  tree 
touched  by  the  spray  is  protected,  it 
will  be  evident  that  absolute  thor- 
oughness is  necessary.  Telling  how 
to  apply  spray,  Mr.  Lewis  says: 

"To  leave  a  maximum  amount  of 
spraying  material  on  the  part 
sprayed  the  nozzle  used  must  give  a 


Spray  Lssential 

Properly  Manipulated 

fine  mist,  and  be  carefully  handled 
by  the  operator  at  its  best  spraying 
distance  from  the  fruit.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  leaves  and  fruit  after 
the  water  has  had  time  to  evaporate, 
following  the  spraying  application,  is 
the  best  way  of  telling  if  the  work  is 
being  done  right. 

"Well  sprayed  parts  show  an  even, 
continuous  coating;  and  should  not 
show  the  collection  of  spraying  ma- 
terial on  the  lower  edge  of  the  leaf. 
The  petal-fall  application  is  intended 
to  fill  the  calyx  cups  full  of  poison, 
and  must  be  directed  down  from 
above  and  in  from  the  sides  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose.  A  strong 
pressure  and  coarser  mist  of  spray 
is  desirable,  as  by  its  use  the  work 
can  proceed  more  rapidly  and  the 
spray  is  forced  well  into  the  calyx 
cup.  Pressure  of  200  pounds  is  suf- 
ficient." 

The  Friend  type  of  nozzle  has 
given  good  satisfaction  at  the  Kan- 
sas Agricultural  College.  A  disk 
containing  a  large  aperture  is  used 
for  the  petalfall  spray,  while  one 
containing  a  smaller  opening  is  used 
at  other  times.  Both  disks  come  with 
the  nozzles. 

Two  spray  solutions  or  mixtures 
are  used  in  the  orchard),  according 
to  the  weather  conditions  and  the 
pest  to  be  controlled.  They  are  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  poison  and  lime- 
sulphur  and  poison. 


Texas  Cattle  Seem  Scarce 

There  is  not  the  usual  demand  for 
the  big  cattle  pastures  of  Kansas 
that  have  been  a  source  of  special  in- 
dustry in  furnishing  summer  feed  for 
the  Texas  cattle  that  are  brought 
north  on  their  way  to  market  during 
the  early  grazing  season  and  fin- 
ished out  for  the  beef  market.  The 
complaint  is  that  there  are  not  half 
enough  cattle  to  fill  these  pastures 
that  were  formerly  contracted  to 
more  than  their  capacity  long  before 
this  time  in  the  year.  That  the  cat- 
tle are  not  in  Texas  to  satisfy  this 
usual  demand  is  the  only  explana- 
tion assigned.  Lease  contracts  are 
offered  at  reduced  rates,  but  no 
takers  are  found  for  fully  one-half 
the  pastures  that  were  heretofore 
full. 


Taboo  Barbed  Wire  on  Forests 
Forest  officers  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  plan  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  barbed  wire  on  their  forests.  This 
will  affect  their,  own  pastures  and 
public  drift  fences.  They  say  barbed 
wire  has  no  advantage  over  smooth 
wire;  that  it  injures  stock,  and]  that 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  borne  down 
by  soft  snow.  Stockmen  on  the 
Ochoco  forest,  in  Oregon,  recently 
constructed  drift  fences  of  smooth 
wire,  though  with  some  misgivings. 
Now  they  say  they  will  never  use 
barbed  wire  again. 


NEW  LIFE 
Found  in  Change  to  Right  Food 


After  one  suffers  for  months  from 
acid  dyspepsia,  sour  stomach,  and 
then  finds  the  remedy  is  in  getting 
the  right  kind  of  food,  it  is  some- 
thing  to  speak  about. 

A  N.  Y.  lady  and  her  young  son 
had  such  an  experience,  and  she 
wants  others  to  know  how  to  get  re- 
lief. She  writes: 

"For  about  fifteen  months  my  lit- 
tle boy  and  myself  had  suffered  with 
sour  stomach.  We  were  unable  to 
retain  much  of  anything  we  ate. 

"After  suffering  in  this  way  for 
so  long  I  decided  to  consult  a  spe- 
cialist in  stomach  diseases.  Instead 
of  prescribing  drugs,  he  put  us  both 
on  Grape-Nuts,  and  we  began  to  im- 
prove immediately. 

"It  was  the  key  to  a  new  life.  I 
found  we  had  been  eating  too  much 
heavy  food  which  we  could  not  di- 
gest. In  a  few  weeks  after  com- 
mencing Grape-Nuts  I  was  able  to 
do  my  housework.  I  wake  in  the 
morning  with  a  clear  head  and  feel 
rested  and  have  no  sour  stomach. 
My  boy  sleeps  well  and  wakes  with 
a  laugh. 

"We  have  regained  our  lost  weight 
and  continue  to  eat  Grape-Nuts  for 
both  the  morning  and  evening  meals. 
We  are  well  and  happy,  and  owe  it  to 
Grape-Nuts." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Weilville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Rea- 
son." 

Tver  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  in  genuine,  lino,  and  full  of 
human  Interest. 


April  25.  1914 
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Value  of  Good  Milch  Cows 


^ _  "  |0W  many  farmers  and  cow  1 
|  1  1  J  owners  have  a  correct  real- 
teTJJ|5i  Lzation  or  appreciation  of 
VfiffifilHr  a  good  milch  cow?  The 
importance  of  quality  in  the  milch 
cow  cannot  be  carelessly  overlooked 
by  any  cow  owner  who  depends  upon 
the  milk  product  to  help  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  cow  and  han- 
dling the  milk.  In  seasons  when 
feeds  are  cheap  the  question  never 
(omes  up  with  the  farmer  and  aver- 
age cow  owner  whether  the  cow  is  a 
profitable  animal  or  not,  especially 
if  she  has  produced  a  good  calf.  It 
is  presumed  that  she  is  paying  her 
way.  of  course,  and  no  accurate 
tests  are  made  as  to  her  yield  of 
milk  or  butter. 

It  is  a  fact  that  very  few  farmers 
know  anything  positively  about  their 
cows  in  the  matter  of  production. 
They  know  that  some  cows  produce 
more  milk  than  others,  that  some 
cows  continue  in  milk  flow  much 
longer  than  others;  but  as  to 
actual  statistical  evidence  of  what 
each  cow  is  capable  of  doing  they 
have  never  tested  them.  The  usual 
method  of  handling  the  milch  cow 
on  the  farm  is  to  milk  the  entire  lot 
of  cows  and  keep  no  separate  ac- 
count of  yields.  This  is  where  the 
farm  dairy  or  even  the  owner  of  a 
few  cows  may  labor  under  great  dis- 
advantage in  keeping  a  cow  that  is 
not  profitable. 

Among  the  dairymen  and  farmers 
who  are  devoting  some  attention  to 
milk  production  there  has  been  great 
evidence  of  reform  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  matter  of  milch  cow 
quality.  There  has  been  more  or 
less  attention  given  to  getting  cows 
of  quality  and  quantity,  and  culling 
out  the  light  and  poor-quality  milk- 
ers. This  is  a  matter  of  business, 
pure  and  simple;  but  the  farmer  who 
is  not  specially  interested!  in  the  sale 
of  milk  or  butter  is  not  yet  aroused 
to  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  milk  yield. 

The  present  high  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  feed  are  causing  cow  owners 
everywhere  to  figure  how  they  can 
lessen  the  expense  of  carrying  these 
cows  from  one  year  to  another  at  a 
profit.  The  best  of  cattle  judgment 
has  decided  that  the  cow  not  em- 
ployed in  raising  her  calf  should  be 
paying  part  of  her  board  by  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  to  go  into  some  form 
of  commercial  product.  Thus  )We 
see  the  beef  cattle  breeders  are  tak- 
ing great  pride  in  the  claim  that 
their  breed  can  be  of  t^rvice  as  milk 
producers  as  well  as  raising  the  big 
beef  calves. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  where  the 
milch  cow  costs  for  every  mouthful 
of  feed  she  eats — hay  at  $10  to  $15 
per  ton,  bran  $24  to  $2  8  per  ton, 
with  all  other  varieties  of  feed  at 
proportionate  prices — she  must  he 
a  good  milker  in  both  quantity  and 
quality  or  she  will  return  an  expense 
rather  than  a  profit  to  her  owner. 
The  cow  that  has  a  habit  of  drying 
up,  or  "going  dry,"  as  the  expres- 
sion is  generally  used,  for  a  period 
of  three  or  four  months  before  com- 
ing in  fresh  is  certainly  not  a  prof- 
itable animal  to  retain  in  the  dairy 
or  to  depend  upon  for  the  family 
cow.    There  are  too  many  of  these 


phort-time  milkers  to  make  dairying 
and  the  family  cow  business  highly 
profitable. 

We  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
the  larger  per  cent  of  all  the  cows 
now  used  on  the  farms  for  milk  pur- 
poses are  not  paying  the  actual  cost 
of  good  care  and  attention  at  the 
present  prices  of  feeds,  and  that  if 
the  feed  they  are  consuming  had  to 
be  bought  and  paid  for  out  of  thei 
farm  earnings  they  would  not  stay 
long  in  the  milk  herd.  The  good  cow 
is  among  the  minority,  but  her  num- 
bers may  be  increased  by  careful 
culling  and  a  more  rigid  scale  of  re- 
quirements by  the  cow  owners.  The 


best  of  everything  should  be  the  am- 
bition of  the  farmer.  This  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  milch  cow 
alone,  but  to  all  things  pertaining  to 
the  farm.  The  milch  cow  on  the 
farm  should  be  made  one  of  the 
surest  and  largest  sources  of  revenue 
on  the  farm  at  the  prevailing  prices 
for  milk  and  butter-fat. 

Ancient  fJet-Rich-Quick  Schemes 

About  the  year  1720  a  great  many 
Englishmen  invested  millions  of 
money  in  companies  which  were  or- 
ganized for  such  objects  as  "wrecks 
to  be  fished  for  on  the  Irish  coast," 
"for  making  oil  from  sunflower 
seeds,"  "for  importing  a  number  of 
large  jackasses  from  Spain,"  "for  a 


wheel  of  perpetual  motion,"  and, 
most  extraordinary  of  all,  "for  an 
undertaking  which  shall  in  due  time 
be  revealed."  The  promoter  of  this 
last  company  received  more  than  a 
thousand  subscriptions  during  the 
morning  on  which  the  offering  was 
made  and  disappeared  the  same  aft- 
ernoon with  more  than  2,000  gui- 
neas. 

The  Englishmen  who  parted  with 
their  money  for  such  ludicrous  en- 
terprises were  not.  unfortunately, 
the  last  of  their  kind. — The  World's 
WorK. 


Dairying  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
science.  It  is  being  studied  more  ex- 
tensively than  almost  any  other  line 
of  farming. 


What  Ruins  Your  Tires? 

Note  How  We  Combat  It  in  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


Is  it  rim-cutting?  That  does  ruin  almost 
one  in  three  of  the  old-type  tires.  It  is  the 
chief  cause  of  tire  expense. 

But  we  make  that  impossible  in  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  by  a  method  which  we  control. 

Is  it  blow-outs?  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are 
final-cured  on  air  bags,  under  actual  road 
conditions.  Thus  we  save  the  countless 
blow-outs  due  to  wrinkled  fabric. 

This  extra  process — used  by  no  other 
maker — costs  us  $450,000  yearly.  But  it 
saves  our  tire  users  millions  of  dollars  in 
blow-outs. 

Is  it  loose  treads?  We  paid  $50,000  for 
control  of  a  process  which  lessens  this 
danger  by  60  per  cent. 

Is  it  tread  wear?  Then  use  Goodyear 
All-Weather  treads.  Double-thick  treads 
made  of  very  tough  rubber.  Made  flat,  so 
they  run  like  smooth  treads  on  dry  roads,  yet 
they  offer  wet  roads  a  resistless  grip.  These 
treads  are  immensely 
enduring. 

Needless  Waste 

Any  tire  cost  you  suf- 
fer for  lack  of  these 
features  is  a  needless 
waste.  No -Rim -Cut 
tires  offer  all  these  pro- 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  Ail- Weather  Treads  or  Plain 


tections.  No  other  tire  in  the  world  offers 
one  of  them. 

That's  why  these  tires  rule  Tiredom.  Last 
year  our  sales  were  $33,000,000.  We  sold  11 
times  as  many  tires  as  in  1909.  And  this 
year's  sales  show  the  largest  increase  in  our 
history. 

Men  have  bought,  in  the  past  two  years 
alone,  more  than  two  million  Goodyear  tires. 
They  bought  them  because  countless  mileage 
comparisons  have  proved  them  the  greatest 
tires. 

Lower  Prices 

Prices  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires, in  the  past  year 
alone,  have  dropped  28  per  cent.  Now  they 
far  undersell  some  others.  But  that  is  due  to 
our  mammoth  output,  to  our  efficiency,  and 
to  our  modest  profits.  Last  year  our  profit 
averaged  6/2  per  cent. 

At  Goodyear  prices  you  can  get  the  best 
tires  men  can  build.  And 
you  get  four  costly,  tire- 
saving  features  found  in 
no  other  t;re. 

Give  these  tires  a 
chance  to  prove  them- 
selves this  summer. 

Goodyear  dealers  are 
everywhere. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Toronto,  Canada 
Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


London,  England 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

(1481 )  


Mexico  City,  Mexico 
Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 


in 
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Examine  the,  many 
Special  Features 

ADRIANCE 
MOWER 


Saves  Time 
Horses  and 
Money 


„  Simplest  in  Construction 
Most  Powerful  Cutter 
Easiest  to  Operate 
Lightest  Draft 
Needs  Fewest  Repair* 


"Simplest — Easiest  Managed 
—Most  Durable" 

The  Verdict  of  the  User — Read  These  Letters 


I  have  an  Adriance  Mower  that  has  been 
run  for  30  years.  It  cut  25  acres  the  past 
season  and  is  still  in  good  shape.  It  runs 
easy  and  cuts  grass  no  matter  how  heavy. 

E.  V.  Link. 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 


I  have  used  the  Adriance  Mower  made  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  for  the  last  19  years 
and  consider  the  No.  8  Adriance,  the  sim- 
plest, easiest  managed  and  most  durable 
machine  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  used 
several  makes.  Hana-ion  Philhrirk 

Rich  Hill,  Mo.        mmson  rnubncK. 


The  Adriance  Mower  Will  Save  You  Money 

Haying  season  is  short  and  every  hour  is  worth  gold  dollars.  If  your 
mower  is  old  or  not  wholly  reliable,  don't  trust  it  and  have  it  "lay  down" 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  haying  season. 

The  one  mower  that  gives  faultless  service,  every  hour  of  the  day,  year 
after  year,  is  the  Adriance. 

No  other  mower  is  so  simple  in  construction;  no  other  mower  is  so  well 
made — no  other  mower  has  the  record  of  so  many  years  of  hard  service  with 
so  little  expense  for  repairs. 

Flexible  Cutter  Bar — The  Adriance  Cutter  Bar  follows  uneven  land. 
The  coupling  frame  hinges  are  in  exact  line  and  swing  like  a  door — no  bind- 
ing.   The  bar  can  be  folded  over  the  tongue  when  not  in  use. 

Knife  Starts  Instantly — The  clutch  is  on  the  high  speed  shaft — thus 
starting  the  knife  instantly  and  avoiding  clogging. 

Visible  Driving  Pawls — In  plain  sight  where  you  can  always  see  them 
work.  No  danger  of  spoiling  a  whole  wheel  as  with  the  enclosed  kind. 

Automatic  Spring  Draft — Prevents  the  driver,  team  and  mower  from 
being  injured  when  striking  an  obstruction. 

Runs  Easy — Roller  Bearings  on  the  main  axle,  and  the  level  crank  shaft 
with  bronze  composition  bearings  make  the  Adriance  run  easy  and  last  long. 

Complete  machines  and  full  stocks  of  repairs  carried  by  our  Branch 
Houses  in  all  principal  cities  and  dealers  everywhere.  Any  Flying  Dutchman 
Dealer  can  show  you  the  Adriance — ask  him.    Write  us  for  ,  ~ 
FREE  BOOKLET  on  Flying  Dutchman  Hay  Tools. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


MOLINE,  ILL. 


SHE450M 

Buy  Direct  from  factory 


30  Days  FREE  Trial- $25.000;Bond 
5  Year  Guarantee  On  Materials 


T  ¥Cr¥,!TT\Jt Fricnds  and  Neighbors— While  I  Tell  You 
JLiJ9.t3  £  JEjJnB©  About  the  Greatest  Engine  in  the  World. 

The  Galloway  is  a  better  engine  at  a  lower  price  than  you  can  get  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  Simple  in  construction.  No  confusing  levers. 
No  unnecessary  parts.   It  eats  up  work.    Fifty  thousand  farmers,  contractors  and 
others  bought  Galloway  eneines  on  trial  the  same  as  you  can  and  kept  my 
engir.?  because  they  couldn't  afford  to  be  without  it.     I'll  send  you  my 
engine  oil  30  days'  free  trial.   Put  it  rijrht  at  the  hardest  work  on  your 
farm  up  to  cap-.city.   If  my  Galloway  engine  doesn't  do  t'ae  work,  send 
it  back  to  tne  and  get  your  money  back. 

Write  Me.   Get  My  Catalog,  Prices 
and  Special  Offer 


f 


Loam  why  Galloway  engines  are  used  in  United  States  and  30  forplsm 
L  countr  ies.    My  free  book  proves  I  savo  you  $">0  to  S30G.  Immonso 
output,  careful  material  buying  and  direct  selling  do  it.  Automatic 
machinery  trebles  output  without  increasing  cost.    I'm  saving  two 
to  three  million  dollars  for  other  farmers,  contractors,  etc..  in  the 
United  .States.    I  can  save  you  money  on  your  engine  or  other 
i    farm  machinery.    I  give  you  a  lower  price  than  you  can  get 
OOjrwberfl  and  top  notch  quality  that  has  never  been  equalled. 


My 

5  H.  P. 
Engine 
S99.50 


I 

Save 
You 
I  Money 


Prices  Lower 
Than  Ever 

Galloway  engines  high  grade, 
4-cy<l<\ water-cooled,  hand  turned 
CyUndars,    buttery    Ignition,  hlt- 
and-mUs  governor.   6  II.  P.  engine 
haa  5       Inch  boro,  10-Inch  stroke. 
Price  to  you  |»9.M.    Other  engine 
bargains  In  30  doym'  froo  trial  with  8 
/your  guuranteo  backed  by  9?),<JU0  b'jnd. 


Free  Service 
Department 

My  engine  experts  will  answer 
any  questions  relating  to  ignition, 
carburetor  adjustment,  liming  or 
any  other  engine  point.  The  simple 
Galloway  will  run  without  your 
knowing  these  points  hul  by  know* 
lng  them  you  can  get  254'-  to  SOfa 
mure  work  out  of  it. 


F.vcrythlng 
heavy  duty 


Free  Engine  Book 

Describes  and  lllusi  talcs  every  t  ■  alio  way  engine. 
J  from  I  'l-A  II.  P.  pumping  engine  to  our  15  II.  1* 
portable  engine.     Lowest  prices. 
FpoA    PrnnOCitinn   Yon  can  get  a  irusollnc  e  n  (6D  >>  ttor, 

■  r  M.  U|»vc»iuuu  ,,  eaderor  any  other  Galloway  article, 

partly  or  entirely  wlthr  ut  cost  to  you  In  the  end.  No  agency  uchcuio.  Write, 
for  engine  book  and  details  of  plan.  Address 

WMP?„A.'idL.0„rv-  William  fiaflloway  Co.a66^,°0wrwSTft 


Future  Outlook  for  Hog  Prices 

Market  Will  Remain  High  Until  Corn  is  Plentiful 


T 


HE  present  condition  of  the 
hog  m'arket  and  the  natural 
demand  that  must  follow 
for  hog  products  does  not 
give  much  encouragement  to  the 
dealer  or  consumer  that  pork  will 
sell  for  less  than  present  prices  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  fact  that 
hogs  have  maintained  a  steady  high 
level,  with  no  evidence  of  a  perma- 
nent decline,  and  the  additional  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  shortage  of  feed 
in  the  country  to  make  fat  hogs, 
even  under  the  encouragement  of  the 
present  high  prices  of  live  hogs,  ar- 
gues that  the  pork  eater  must  pay 
for  his  bacon  or  change  to  other 
high-priced  meats. 

It  matters  not  whether  there  are 
many  or  few  swine  in  the  country;  if 
they  are  not  in  marketable  condition 
and  there  is  not  cheap  feed  to  fatten 
them,  they  do  not  enter  into  the  ele- 
ment of  supply,  and  the  prices  move 
steadily  on  to  a  higher  level.  The 
one  important  factor  entering  into 
the  present  high  price  of  hogs  is  the 
scarcity  of  feed  to  fatten  them. 

The  general  shortage  of  the  corn 
crop  over  a  very  large  area  of  the 
big  hog-producing  country  of  the 
central  west  is,  more  than  all  other 
influences,  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ent high  price  of  hogs.  Of  course, 
the  prevalence  of  disease  among  the 
herds  of  swine  had  much  to  do  with 
decreasing  numbers  and  has  contrib- 
uted perceptibly  to  a  higher  price 
tendency. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1913  was  the 
lowest  In  yield,  with  one  exception, 
that  has  been  recorded  since  1904. 
Thus  it  is  readily  seen  that  our 
present  feed  shortage,  with  our 
greatly  increased  demands  for  corn 
for  feeding,  for  manufacturing  and 
for  other  purposes,  has  placed  a 
price  on  corn  that  to  many  feeders 
of  hogs  seems  prohibitive.  A  low 
price  on  corn  and  feedstuffs  en- 
courages the  feeder  of  cattle  and 
hogs  to  engage  in  feeding,  even  if 
meat  prices  are  low;  while  high- 
priced  feeds  scare  the  majority  of 
feeders  out  of  the  business,  even  in 
the  face  of  high-priced,  meats  and  an 
advancing  market. 

The  feeding  of  cattle  and  hogs  is 
not  the  plain,  money-making  propo- 
sition that  the  consumer  of  meats  es- 
timates it  to  be.  It  is  largely  spec- 
ulative, since  there  enter  into  it 
stock  cattle  and  hogs,  corn,  hay  and 
other  feedstuffs,  all  of  which  have 
a  market  price  and  a  demand  in  the 
open  markets.  The  management  and 
expense  in  combining  these  produicts 
into  a  more  concentrated  article  of 
merchandise  involves  risks  and  haz- 
ards that  introduce  the  element  of 
speculation  into  the  business.  Thus 
the  feeder  of  cattle  and  hogs  has  not 
the  sure  thing  that  his  business  is 
so  frequently  credited  with. 

When  will  prices  of  meats  be 
lower?  This  is  a  question  that 
the  consumer  is  anxious  to  have  an- 
swered. The  present  feed  supply  be- 
ing a  governing  factor  in  the  matter 
of  fat  cattle  and  hogs  for  the  imme- 
diate trade,  indicates  that  no  con- 
siderable surplus  of  fat  animals  is 


possible  until  another  crop  of  corn  is 
raised.  Grass-fat  cattle,  of  course, 
will  intervene  for  a  period  of  possi- 
bly four  months — -August  to  Novem- 
ber. This  will  answer  the  question 
of  lower-priced  meat  insofar  as  beef 
may  be  influenced  in  the  fall  run  of 
grass  cattle,  but  with  pork  the  ma- 
turity of  a  corn  crop  is  all  that  gives 
any  assurance  of  solving  this  feature 
of  the  meat  market  for  lower  prices. 

The  low  condition  of  the  feed  sup- 
ply of  the  country  is  exerting  a  nerv- 
ous influence  upon  general  trade 
conditions  that  otherwise  would  not 
exist.  The  influence  of  a  big  corn 
crop  for  1914  is  demanded  in  order 
to  relieve  the  high  pressure  that  is 
now  felt  in  the  meat  prices.  No 
other  influence  can  exert  a  perma- 
nent change,  and  even  one  full  crop 
cannot  supply  the  demand  that  will 
follow  for  this  cereal  when  so  pro- 
nounced a  shortage  exists  and  when 
it  so  generally  enters  into  consump- 
tion, in  food  and  feed  production  and 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
uses.  Prices  for  the  corn  crop  of 
1914,  no  matter  how  large  the  yield 
■may  be,  will  stand  above  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  ten  years. 


The  warning  sent  out  by  the  Mis- 
souri State  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
others  aroused  increased  interest  in 
"tested"  instead  of  "guessed  it"  seed" 
for  1914.  More  seed  corn  has  been 
actually  tested  in  a  practical  way 
this  spring  than  ever  before — proof 
that  scientific  agriculture  is  becom- 
ing popular  because  it  is  profitable. 


Smiles 


Usually  show  up 
with  Post  Toasties 

And  why  not,  when 
the  famous  "toas- 
tie"  flavor  begins 
operations ! 

There's  a  deal  of  skill 
required  in  cooking  and 
toasting  these  thin  bits  of 
corn  so  that  every  one  of 
the  millions  of  crinkly 
flakes  has  the  delicious 
Toasties  taste  that  invites 
one  to  call  for  more. 

Post  Toasties  come  in 
sealed  packages  —  fresh, 
crisp  and  appetizing — 

Ready  to  eat  with  cream 
or  good  milk,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  susrar  if  vou 
like. 

Post 
Toasties 

—sold  by  Grocers. 


April  25,  1914 
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The  General 
says:" 

Every  building  on  your  farm  will 
be  a  better, more  valuable  build- 
ing if  you  give  it  a  Certain-teed 
roof!   The  label  on 

Certain -teed 

ROOFING 

guarantees  15  years'  service.  No 

'test"  for  toughness,  pliability  or  any- 
thing else  can  give  you  advance  knowl- 
edge of  how  long  a  roof  will  last, 
Roofs  don't  wear  out— they  dry  out.  Let 
the  three  biggest  mills  in  the  world 
guarantee  the  roofing  you  buy. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 

Rooting  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.,    -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing'. 


prevent  damage  to  eggs,  garden 
truck,  fruits  or  live  stock  on  road  to 
market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  vvagon.  Soon 
'save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices — wagon 
lasts  longer — horses  benefited.  Thousands  in  use. 
"My  wagon  rides  like  auto"  says  one  user. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Same  principle — same  care — same  high-quality  steel 
In  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  as  in  finest  automobile 
springs.  In  resiliency,  durability  and  appearance  they 
cannot  possibly  be  excelled.  The  Standard  Springs 
oi  America  since  1889.  Get  a  pair  at  your  dea«  - 
fll  lers.  H  not  at  dealer's  write  us.  Insist  on  Har-  f 
i  L     vey's.  40  sizes-fit  any  wagon-sustain  any  load 
V/     to  10.000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proof  free. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO.,  762  17th  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


Sanitary 

.Durable. 


Cyclone  Sanitary  Fence 

makes  a  permanent  improve- 
ment that  tends  to  neat,  sanitary 
conditions.  Built  different  from  any  other — 
heavy,  closely-woven  fabric  that's  weather 
proof. 

Cyclone  Victor  Farm  Gate  iB  eiurJy>  8im,ple 

and  durable. 
Easily,  quickly  and  firmly  set  at  any  position 
desired,  at  either  end.  Locks  itself;  stock  can't 
open  it.  Frame  of  heavy,  high-carbon  tubular 
Bteel  ;fabric  large  wire  heavily  gal  vanized  ;strong- 
malleable  iron  fittings.   Unequalled  in  other  respects. 

GUARANTEED  TO  TtlE  LIMIT 

Get  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  giving  many  designs. 

CYCLONE  FFNCE  CO. 

Dept.  98 

Waukegan, 
III. 


FARM  FENCE 


111 


cts.  a  rod 

(or  a  26  in.  high  fence ; 
17  1-4e.  a  rod  for  47  1  uch  high 
stock  fence:  28 1  -2c  arodfora 
60-i  nch  hea vy  p  ou  1  try  f en  ce.  S  old 
direct  to  the  farmer  on  3  0  Days 
FreeTrial.  Special  barbwire. 80 
rod  spool,  $1.40.  Catalogfree. 

Interlocking  Fence  Co. 
box  10        morton,  illinois. 


CTree*  from 

factory,  freight 
prepaid.  Over 
150  etylea  for  every 
purpose,  all  Double  Qat- 
vanized.  13c  per  rod  up 


THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Q*pt,  69  CUwIand.  Ohio 


Fur  5heep  vs. 

Wool  Sheep 


A KANSAS  farmer  has  proved 
that  Persian  lamb,  astra- 
khan andl  krimmer  furs,  of 
which  the  United  States 
imports  $14,000,000  worth  annually 
from  Asia,  can  be  grown  just  as  well 
in  this  country.  On  a  1,900-acre 
fur  farm  near  Cottonwood  Palls, 
Kan.,  L.  M.  Crawford  is  getting  these 
furs  by  crossing  Karakule  sheep 
from  Bokhara,  Central  Asia,  with 
Lincoln  and  Cotswold  ewes.  He  has 
the  larger  part  of  the  only  Karakule 
herd  ever  brought  to  the  United 
States.  Pelts  from  the  lambs  when 
only  a  few  days  old  have  been  sold 
by  Crawford  on  New  York  markets 
at  $3  to  $10  apiece.  The  pelts  are 
valuable  even  if  the  lambs  are  born 
dead  or  die  soon  after  birth. 

So  successful  has  the  enterprise 
been  since  it  was  started  three  years 
ago,  with  1,100  white  ewes  and 
thirty-four  pure-bred  Karakwles,  that 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
which  has  been  co-operating  in  the 
work,  has  decided  to  send  its  expert 
in  charge  of  the  breeding — Dr.  R. 
K.  Nabours — to  Bokhara  this  spring 
to  study  fur  farming  there.  Dr.  Na- 
bours has  been  assigned  the  task  of 
learning  the  fur  industry  of  one  con- 
tinent so  that  he  may  be  able  to  help 
in  its  introduction  on  another.  He 
expects  to  be  gone  four  months. 

Nearly  600  lustrous  black  lambs 
bearing  valuable  furs  had  arrived  on 
the  Kansas  fur  farm  April  1.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were  from 
half-blood  Karakule-Lincbln  rams 
on  Lincoln  and  Cotswold  ewes.  The 
pelts  of  these  lambs  were  not  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  pure-bred 
Karakules  on  Lincolns  and  Cots- 
wolds.  This  fact,  and  the  further 
fact  that  only  five  of  the  150  were 
white  andl  three  spotted,  are  con- 
sidered the  most  important  results 
of  the  test,  inasmuch  as  it  proves 
that  a  half-blood  Karakule  ram, 
which  can  be  bought  for  $150,  will 
bring  lambs  with  pelts  almost  as 
valuable  as  a  pure-bred  Karakule, 
which  sells  for  $1,000  to  $1,200. 

Aside  from  its  fur-bearing  char- 
acteristic the  Karakule  sheep  have 
excellent  mutton  qualities,  as  the 
Kansas  test  has  proved.  Crossed  on 
American  breeds  this  strain  causes 
a  remarkable  increase  in  weight  and 
seems  absolutely  to  breed  out  the 
woolly  or  musk-like  flavor  of  the 
native  sheep.  Both  of  these  facts  are 
vouched  for  by  Armour  &  Co.,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  which  has  handled 
some  of  this  mutton.  The  Karakule 
also  is  a  very  hardy  sheep.  In  fact, 
its  many  desirable  qualities  proved 
since  its  importation  to  America 
have  convinced  the  Kansas  college 
experts  of  the  advisability  of  its  wide 
introduction  on  this  continent.  The* 
tests  on  the  Crawford  farm  are  be- 
ing made  to  that  end. 

HARLAN  D.  SMITH. 


Roadside  signs,  each  containing  a 
single  catchy  sentence  in  large  type, 
are  proving  effective  in  warning 
against  fires  on  western  forests. 
They  give  the  essentials  and  tell  the 
importance  of  protection  against 
forest  fires. 


HANDLING  HAY  FOR  PROFIT  is  simple  and  easy 
work  with  an  Ann  Arbor  Press  on  the  job.  Bale 
alfalfa,  vetch,  peavines,  all  grasses,  with  the  least 
expense  for  time,  labor  and  power.  Many  Ann  Arbor  press 
owners  have  written  us  that  they  are  making  more  money  baling  Bay 
than  they  ever  did  threshing  gTain.  This  just  shows  what  you  can  do 
with  an  Ann  Arbor  Press.  Bale  your  own  hay  and  then  make  good 
profits  baling  for  others. 

Good  profits  are  easy  with  an  Ann  Arbor  Press.  It's  the  fastest  balei 
in  the  world.  That  fact  has  been  proved  by  competitive  tests.  Fair  tests 
have  also  proved  that  it  has  the  best  record  for  low  upkeep  cost. 
Write  us — learn  how  easily  you  can  make  good  profits  with  an 


'THE  BJU.EJT  FOR BUSINESS" 


The  Press  Designed  to  Bale  Alfalfa 
Without  Crushing  Stems  and  Leaves 

Here's  the  press  that's  especially  adapted  for  Western  baling. 
The  extra  large  feed  opening,  the  slowly  descending  feeder  head,  the 
spring  cushioned  feeder  arm,  the  automatic  block  dropper — all  are 
features  that  mean  high  quality  work  with  least  expense  of  time,  power 
and  labor.  Feed  hopper  is  only  39  inches  from  the  ground.  Take  the 
press  out  in  the  field  and  bale  direct  from  the  windrows.  Use  any 
engine;  set  it  on  same  platform  with  the  baler.  If  you  have  no  engine 
or  can  not  get  one  ask  about  our  two  man  horse 
press  with  its  low  step-over  and  positive  self-feeder 
without  springs.  All  Ann  Arbor  presses  are  built  to 
give  efficient,  reliable  and  profitable  service.  Just  what 
you  need  for  baling  alfalfa,  vetch,  cowpeas,  etc. 
They  have  outbaled  every  hay  press  with  which  they 
have  been  tested.  They  have  cut  the  cost  of  baling 
wherever  they  have  been  used.  They  offer  you  good, 
practical  reasons  why  you  can  earn  the  most  profits 
with  the  least  expense.  Write  us — let  us  send  you  a 
valuable  booklet  on  this  subject — "Making  Money 
from  Hay."  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Machine  Company 

48  Broadway* 


Ordinary  Feed  Opening 

i 

The  Largest  Actual  Feed 
Opening  of  Any  Baler 
Ever  Made 


Every  Ann  Arbor 
Owner  Is  Protected 
By  an  Individual 
Guarantee 


Ann  Arbor. 
Mich. 


Ann  Arbor  "20" 


The  Secret  Strength  In 

Iowa  Gates 


is  the  thick  wall  of  the  tubing  made  of 
high  carbon  spring  steel.  When  a  bull 
hits  your  gate,  it  can't  be  too  strong.  A 
weaker  gate  than  the  Iowa  will  not  turn 
your  stock. 

|f  ^Measure  the  Wall  of  the  Tubing 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  outside 
diameter;  it  may  be  the  same. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Iowa  Gates. 
IOWA  GATE  CO.,     21st  St.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
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Delivered  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


CElin  11(1  MfkUCV  l>»t  write  today  for  our  bier 
OCnil  nil  InUIICl  1314  catalog  of  "Ranger" 
Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  now  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  froo 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 

DAVC  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
DU  I  V  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It's  free.  It  contains  "combination  offers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.  Send  for  it. 
I  nW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  No  one  else  can 
LU"  T  r"'""  offer  such  values  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
without  Jtrat  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Write  now* 

MEAD  CYCLE  C0.,»  Dept.  S186,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Our  Young  People 


f  Expert  automobile  mechanics  get  $100  to  J150  a 
month,  demonstrators  and  salesmen  more.  Good 
jobs  are  trcing  begging— there  are  not  enough  ex- 
perienced men  to  fill  them— because  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  growing  faster  than  men  can  be 
trained.  Equip  yourself  for  a  good  salary  as  ex- 
pert mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile 
business  for  yourself  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  auto  school  in  the  west,  the  only  school 
in  Nebraska  with  its  large  building  devoted  en- 
tirely to  automobile  training.  Complete  machine 
shops,  all  accessories,  many  makes  of  autos. 
Individual  experience  in  large  touring  cars. 
Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
2S52  North  20th  Street  OMAHA.  NEB 


Business 
College 

A  B  o  y  1  e  s  College 
Scholarship,  any 
course,  for  sale  at  a 
liberal  discount. 

A  p  p  1  y  to 
or  address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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Immigration  figures  Know  that  the  population 
of  Canada  increaHed  during  1U13,  by  the  addition 
of  400.000  now  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  MoHt  of  these  have  gone  on  (arms 
in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Lord  William  Percy,  an  English  Nobleman 
Bays: 

"The  possibilities  and  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Canadian  West  are  ho  Infinitely  greater 
than  those  which  exist  In  England,  that  It 
seems  absurd  to  tblnk  that  people  should  be 
Impeded  from  coming  to  the  country  where 
they  can  most  easily  and  certainly  Improve    —  , 
their  position."  $LI/^r 

New  districts  are  being  opened  up, 
which  will  make  MG6MN6  a  great 
number  of  homesteads  in  districts 
especially  adapted  to  mixed  farm. 
Ing  and  gruln  raising. 

For  Illustrated  literature  and 
reduced  railway  rates,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to  the 
Curjadlan  Government  Agent, 

W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Bulkling,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Twentieth  Cent  in, v  farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver* 
tl  cement  of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  floes  not  do  exactly  as  il 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who  finds 
that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 

promises  in  bis  advertisement  will 

confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjust  uiciil  or  collection. 


The  Weather 

The  weather  is  the  strangest  thing! 
A  warm  rain  comes  in  early  spring. 
And  dandelions  are  by  my  door— 
They  were  not  there  the  day  before! 
I  put  rnv  rubber  hoots  on  then 
To   wade   the   little   brook!     And  when 
The  summer  days  come,  if  I  wish, 
I  sit  beside  the  brook  and  fish! 
A  long  branch  of  a  beech  tree  dips 
Into  the  brook.    Its  leaves  are  ships 
When  autumn  comes!    They  ■"ail  away— 
They  are  a  battle  fleet— 1  play! 
In  winter  I  can  hardly  wait 
On  that  same  brook  to  slide  and  skate! 
— Mattie  Lee  Ha«s?en,  in  Happyland. 


The  Editor's  Corner 

Are  you  girls  and  boys  joining  the 
corn  and  tomato  and  garden  clubs 
this;  year?  A  good  many  of  you  have 
already  done  so  and  the  rest  of  you 
will  probably  wish  you  had  later, 
when  one  of  your  neighbors  tells  you 
what  fun  it  is  or  wins  a  substantial 
prize.  The  boys  and  girls  all  over  the 
country  did  wonderful  work  with 
their  crops  last  year,  in  spite  of  the 
dry  weather  that  prevailed  over 
practically  the  whole  country. 

Of  the  corn  club  boys,  Walker  Lee 
Dunson  of  Alexander  City,  Ala.,  not 
only  leads  the  country,  but  has 
broken  the  record  for  corn  produc- 
tion. Walker  raised  232.7  bushels 
on  a  single  acre,  at  a  cost  of  only 
19.9  cents  per  bushel.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  previous  record  of  22S.75 
bushels,  at  a  cost  of  4  2  cents 
per  bushel,  held  by  Jerry  Moore 
of  South  Carolina.  The  second 
corn  club  boy  this  year  is  J. 
Jones  Polk  of  Prentiss,  Miss.,  with 
214.9  bushels,  raised  at  a  cost  of 
21.4  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  third 
was  J.  Ray  Cameron,  Kinston,  N. 
C,  with  190.4  bushels,  raised  at  a 
cost  of  33.25  per  bushel. 

Of  the  girls  the  leader  in  canning 
andl  tomato  work  is  Miss  Clyde  Sul- 
livan of  Ousley,  Ga.,  who  put  up 
2,464  cans  out  of  a  yield  of  5,354 
pounds  of  tomatoes.  The  second 
place  will  probably  go  to  Miss  Lvzzie 
Kelley  of  Union,  S.  C,  with  a  yield 
of  4,375  pounds  of  tomatoes,  and 
third  place  apparently  will  go  to 
Miss  Lucy  F.  Bale,  Augusta,  N.  J., 
who  raised  3,980  pounds  of  tomatoes. 
Agnes  Fridell  of  Cedar  Falls,  la., 
with  3,403  pounds,  is  another  girl 
who  had  high  yields  for  her  tomato 
patch. 

Even  if  one  does  not  win  a  prize, 
the  time  is  not  lost,  for  the  corn  or 
tomatoes  will  sell  at  a  good  price — - 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the 
time  and  labor  put  on  them. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
Kitty's  and  Hoy's  Easter 
By  Lois  Dunn,  Aged  12,  Delta,  la. 

It  was  the  day  before  Easter,  and 
mother  had  bought  Kitty  and  Roy 
some  egg  coloring  for  Easter  eggs. 
Mother  had  gone  over  to  see  Mrs. 
Gray,  who  was  sick,  leaving  the  chil- 
dren to  color  the  eggs  to  suit  their 
fancy. 

"Oh,  my!"  exclaimed  Roy,  "I  am 
tired'  of  this  old  habit  of  coloring- 
Easter  eggs.  Let's  color  some  real, 
live  chickens." 

Of  course,  Kitty  was  In  favor  of 
the  plan,  so  an  old  hen  and  her 
(hicks  were  captured  and  the  paint- 
ing began.  One  chicken  was  painted 
blight  red,  another  bright  green,  and 
yet  another  purple,  while  a  great 
many  were  spotted.     When  turned 
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loose  the  whole  flock  resembled  a 
rainbow. 

The  children's  mother  was  greatly 
displeased,  but  she  had  to  laugh  at 
the  queer  sight.  But.  the  children 
spent  Easter  trying  to  get  the  colors 
off  the  old  hen  and  the  chickens. 
One  chicken  was  rubbed  so  hard  in 
the  process  that  it  was  lame  for  sev- 
eral days,  but  the  others  got  off 
without  serious  injuty. 


(Honor  Story.) 
Story  of  a  Kitty  Cat 
By  Bertha   E.   Hayes,  Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in 
Catland  a  very  little  blue  cat,  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  big  curiosity.  She 
wondered  why  fire  burned  her  paws 
and  why  trees  grew  up  instead  of 
down.  She  bothered  her  Grandma 
with  questions  and  she  bothered  her 
Mamma  with  questions,  until  at  last 
one  evening  after  she  went  to  bed 
her  Mamma  came  into  Grandma's 
room  to  know  what  to  do  about  the 
little  cat,  whose  name  -  Dotty 
Doodle. 

Now  Grandma  was  a  very  wise  old 
cat,  and  she  put  on  her  spectacles 
and  thought  awhile.  "I  know  a 
plan,"  she  presently  said,  "if  you 
want  to  do  it." 

"I  am  willing  to  dio  almost  any- 
thing," Mamma  declared.  So  she 
and  Grandma  got  their  heads  to- 
gether and  planned  a  remedy  for 
Dotty's  curiosity. 

The  next  morning  Dotty  DoocMe 
awakened  and  sprang  into  her 
Mamma's  arms.  "Is  Dotty  Doodle 
up?"  called  Grandma  from  the  next 
room.  "Tell  her  to  come  upstairs 
and  help  me  to  piece  quilts  when 
she  is  through  her  breakfast." 

So    when    Dotty      Doodle  was 
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through  breakfast  she  went  upstairs 
where  Grandma  was  and  began  to 
piece  quilts,  when  her  attention  was 
distracted  by  a  queer  blue  box  which 
she  was  certain  she  had  not  seen  be- 
fore. "What  is  in  that  blue  box, 
Grandma?"  she  asked. 

"My  child,"  replied  the  old  tabby 
cat,  "I  don't  know,  and  you  must 
never,  never  open  it." 

Dotty  was  so  curious  she  couW 
hardly  work  and  was  very  glad  when 
her  Mamma  rang  the  dinner  bell. 
As  she  and  Grandma  went  down  to 
dinner  she  saw  on  the  stairs  a  buz- 
zing little  machine. 

"What  makes  it  buzz?"  she  said 
to  Grandma. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Grandma, 
"and  you  must  not  go  near  it." 

At  dinner  Dotty  saw  on  the  table 
a  bright  red  can. 

"Oh,  Mamma,"  she  cried,  "what 
can  it  be?" 

"I  cannot  tell,"  Mamma  answered. 
"Don't  ever  open  it." 

Dotty  asked  about  a  million  ques- 
tions about  these  funny  things  she 
had  seen,  but  no  one  would  tell  her 
anything  about  them. 

That  afternoon  Grandma  and 
Mamma  went  visiting  and  left  small 
Dotty  by  her  own  self.  The  first 
thing  she  did  was  to  mount  the 
stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  open 
the  box,  and  in  it  was — nothing! 
Dotty  was  very  much  ashamed  and 
started  downstairs  again,,  when  she 
noticed  the  queer  machine.  She 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  and 
went  up  to  the  machine  and  put  her 
paw  in  it  to  see  what  made  it  buzz. 
The  machine  grabbed  her  and 
pinched  her  tail  and  slapped  her 
face.  At  last  it  let  her  go.  She 
cried  until  her  little  face  was  all 
streaked  with  tears. 

Then  she  sat  down  on  the  stairs 
and  was  good  for(,a  while,  but  she 
got  to  thinking  about  the  red  can  in 
the  kitchen.  The  more  she  thought 
about  it,  the  more  she  wanted  to 
know  what  it  contained.  Finally, 
she  went  downstairs  and  opened  it, 
and  puff!  Up  into  her  face  came  a 
lot  of  brown  powder  which  set  her 
to  sneezing  so  hard  she  could  hardly 
stand  up. 

Just  then  she  heard  her  Mamma 
and  Grandma  coming  and  she  was 
so  ashamed  that  she  hid,  and  her 
Mamma  and  Grandma  never  would 
have  found  her  had  she  not  sneezed. 
They  kissed  her  and  petted  her  and 
told  her  they  forgave  her.  Dotty 
never  knew  that  her  Mamma  and 
Grandma  had  planned  this,  but  she 
was  never  curious  again. 

Additional  Stories 

Lydia  Stangeland,  Albion.  Neb.;  Lester 
Nelson,  Watcrbury,  Neb.:  Floyd  E.  Leav- 
itt.  Bethany.  Neb.:  Margie  Bates.  Platts- 
mouth,  Neb.;  Herman  Frericks.  Coleridge. 
Neb.:  Paul  Krug«r,  Fort  Calhoun,  Neb.; 
Ronald  Foot,  Oakland.  Neb.:  Bernice  Bot- 
tum.  Benedict,  Neb.:  Fred  Schultz,  Ponca, 
Neb.:  Beatrice  Bollen.  Orchard,  Neb.; 
l'ercv  Ncidig.  Madison.  Neb.:  Alice  Hav- 
ens, Ewlng,  Neb.;  Guy  E.  Hart.  Oakland, 
la.;  Fenton  Reslor,  Chanute,  Kan.;  Mar- 
garet L.  Heals.  Sanguache,  Colo.;  Minnie 
Perry,  Avalo,  Colo.;  Auren  Ambrose, 
Yuma,  Colo.:  John  T.  Fuller.  Host  Cabin, 
\Yyo  ;  Frieda  Stungohr.  Winifred,  S.  !».: 
Beatrice  Renshavv,  Armour,  S.  D. ;  John 
Welbe,  Bingham  Lake.  Minn.;  Imogene 
Orosb) .  i  tomlng.  N.  M. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


A  Song  to  the  Rain 

The  clouds  are  over  the  sun  today, 
But  we'll  sing  a  song  of  cheer; 

The  rain  is  falling  on  field  and  lawn, 
But  we're  glad  because  it  is  here. 

We  know  that  the  clouds  hold  the  promise 
Of  supply  for  the  dry  earth's  need, 

And  the  raindrops  will  carry  the  message 
Down  to  each  root  and  seed. 

So    we'll    sing    when    the    clouds  are 
above  us, 

And  rejoice  as  the  raindrops  fall,  " 
Because  the  Father,  with  loving  care, 

Is  sending  the  rain  for  us  all. 

— E.  T. 


Our  Home  Chat 
What  are  the  great  problems  con- 
fronting! the  farm  woman  of  the 
present  day?  The  systematizing  of 
the  work  in  the  home  so  that  it  may 
be  done  with  as  great  efficiency  and 
as  little  labor  as  possible;  the  secur- 
ing of  competent  help:  bringing  up 
the  children  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  home  life  and  the  things  on  the 
farm;  helping  to  make  the  rural 
schools  satisfactory,  and  providing 
for  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
needs  of  her  family.  Some  believe 
the  question  of  equal  suffrage  is  also 
an  important  problem.  These  ques- 
tions have  been  discussed  and  re- 
discussed  until  there  is  no  phase  of 
any  of  them  which  has  not  been  con- 
sidered. 

Last  January,  at  a  meeting  of  an 
Ohio  grange,  a  farmer's  wife — 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Indoe — read  a  paper  in 
which  she  treated  all  these  subjects 
in  a  most  illuminating  manner.  We 
are  reproducing  her  entire  paper  on 
this  page,  and  wish  that  all  our  read- 
ers would  read  every  word  of  it. 
Seldom  do  we  see  the  problems  of 
out  every-day  life  discussed  in  such 
a  clear,  sane,  happy  manner.  And, 
after  you  have  read  it,  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to 
your  opinion  on  these  subjects  or  on 
any  one  of  them.  Remember,  this 
page  belongs  to  the  women  readers 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
and  you  are  cordially  invited  to 
write,  asking  questions  or  expressing 
your  opinion  on  any  of  the  problems 
that  confront  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors. HOME  EDITOR. 


The  One  Woman 

Much  has  been  said  and>  written 
concerning  the  life  of  drudgery  of 
the  farmer's  wife,  of  its  isolation 
from  society,  its  dreary  monotony 
and  its  days  of  wearisome  toil.  In 
fact,  we  are  told  in  a  recent  article 
by  Samuel  H.  Adams  that  up  to  fif- 
teen years  ago  our  asylums  were  full 
of  farm  women,  and,  although  the 
number  has  been  much  lessened  by 
the  help  of  rural  delivery,  the  tele- 
phone, the  automobile,  the  phono- 
graph, etc.,  the  asylum  still  draws 
from  our  farm  homes. 

Whether  or  not  the  work  of  the 
farmer's  wife  may  be  called  drudg- 
ery depends  very  much  upon  the  at- 
titude of  mind  in  which  the  work  is 
done.  I  believe  that  almost  any  work 
may  become  drudgery  if  done  by  o  > 
who  has  no  taste  or  love  for  the 
work  which  he  is  obliged  to  do. 
However,  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  in  every  farm  home  there 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  hard  toil 
which  someone  must  do,  and  when, 
as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is 
only  the  one  woman  on  the  farm, 
the  amount  of  work  which  she  ac- 
complishes in  a  year  is  little  short  of 


a  miracle.  She  washes,  irons,  churns, 
bakes  and  cooks  for  swarms  of  hired 
men.  She  sweeps,  dusts,  mops  and 
scrubs  to  keep  her  house  in  perfect 
order;  in  the  meantime  she  cares  for 
her  children.  Usually  she  makes  her 
own  and  her  children's  clothing  and 
is  often  her  own  milliner.  Besides 
this,  she  keeps  the  wardrobe  of  her 
family  and  the  hired  men  carefully 
mended.  In  short,  she  does  skilfully 
and  well  the  work  of  about  three 
women. 

To  most  farm  women  this  long  list 
of  work  is  very  familiar,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  us  are  the  one  woman  on 
the  farm.  We  all  know  just  how 
much  careful  planning  it  takes  to 
accomplish  all  this,  and,  too,  just 
how  very  weary  we  become  at  times, 
for  it  is  an  amount  of  work  which 
would  make  our  city  sisters  gasp 
with  horror  just  to  think  of.  True, 
we  find  little  time  for  leisure  or  rec- 
reation, but  we  are  saving  the  bills 
of  a  washerwoman,  scrubwoman, 
dressmaker  and  milliner,  and  are  we 
not  thereby  helping  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  quite  as  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  a  way  as  are  the 
society  women  at  Washington  who 
have  quit  eating  eggs?  I  truly  be- 
lieve we  are,  and  are  doing  it  much 
more  effectually.  It  seems  to  be 
just  a  matter  of  difference  in  opin- 
ion as  to  what  constitutes  saving. 
Some  women  seem  to  begrudge  every 
cent  they  pay  out  for  food,  but  when 
it  comes  to  clothing,  dressmakers' 
bills,  help  for  doing  housework,  etc., 
no  amount  of  money  seems  to  be  too 
much.  To  most  of  us  their  method 
seems  almost  laughable,  but  our  way 
is  often  far  too  pathetic  to  be  laugh- 
able. We  are  saving  food,  time, 
money;  in  fact,  almost  everything 
but  the  most  valuable  thing  of  all — 
namely,  our  health  and  strength; 
and  when  those  are  gone,  no  matter 
how  much  money  we  may  have  saved 
and  what  beautiful  homes  we  may 
have  acquired*,  there  will  be  no  sat- 
isfaction either  for.  ourselves  or  our 
loved  ones. 

"But,"  someone  says,  "what  is  to 
be  done?  Many  of  us  know  we  are 
overworking,  and  we  are  not  all  do- 
ing so  to  be  saving,  for  we  would  be 
glad  to  hire  help,  but  getting  help  in 
the  house  is  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Few  foreign  girls  will  come 
into  the  country  to  work,  and  our 
own  country  girls  are  flocking  to  the 
cities  to  work  in  stores  and  factories, 
or  if  they  stay  in  the  country  at  all 
they  seem  to  want  to  do  almost  any- 
thing but  housework."  These  facts 
are  all  too  true.  The  problem  of  the 
foreign  girls  we  cannot  help,  but 
when  it  comes  to  our  own  country 
girls  I  am  afraid  that  in  a  measure 
we  mothers  are  to  blame.  Are  we 
teaching  them  not  only  to  do  house- 
work, but  to  love  and  respect  it,  or 
are  we  too  busy  to  teach  them  at  all? 
We  read  much  nowadays  about  how 
to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm,  and 
while  this  is  a  very  important  ques- 
tion, that  cf  keeping  the  girl  there 
is  of  equal  importance,  and,  I  think, 
when  we  have  learned  how  to  keep 
our  girls  with  us  the  problem  of  the 
boy  is  more  than  half  solved.  We 
are  not  going  to  interest  our  girls 
in  housework  by  allowing  them  to 
think  that  they  have  no  time  for  any- 


thing but  school  and  music,  for  as 
much  as  we  may  love  music,  if 
daughter  hasn't  time  for  both  house- 
work and  music,  she  had  far  better 
let  the  music  go. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  lately 
with  our  public  school  system  all 
over  the  country,  in  that  the  work 
done  is  not  practical  enough.  One 
educator  says  that  our  girls  should 
be  taught  cooking  and)  housekeeping 
in  the  high  school  in  place  of  some 
of  the  studies  which  she  now  has. 
Perhaps  some  changes  might  be  suc- 
cessfully made  in  our  high  school 
work,  but  for  the  most  part  I  believe 
that  the  work  which  is  being  done 
by  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  public 
schools  is  the  foundation  work  which 
is  needed  for  the  disciplining  of  their 
minds  for  whatever  occupation  they 
may  take  up  in  after  years,  and  we 
mothers  must  of  necessity  send  them 
away  from  us  when  mere  babes  to 
secure  this  mental  discipline.  But 
when  we  become  so  busy  we  are 
obliged  to  hand  over  to  our  public 
school  the  work  of  training  our  girls 
in  cooking  and  housekeeping,  we 
are  giving  up  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  sacred  privileges  that  a 
mother  can  have,  and  no  teacher,  no 
matter  how  devoted  she  may  be  to 
her  work,  can  ever  teach  them  real 
homemaking;  that  is  a  mother's 
work  which  she  has  no  right  to  shift 
upon  the  shoulders  of  another.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  mothers  give 
our  girls  the  love  for  farm  and  home 
life  than  by  giving  them  a  share  of 
the  work  which  is  to  be  done  there, 
and  in  no  better  way  than  by  work 
shared  together  can  we  secure  that 
confidence  and  real  "chumminess" 
■which  should  exist  between  mother 
and  daughter.  No  matter  what  sac- 
rifices we  may  make  in  the  training 
of  our  daughters,  let  us  remember 
that  these  sacrifices  are  more  than 
compensated  for  not  only  in  the  help 
and  comfort  we  have  in  keeping 
them  with  us,  but  far  better  than  all 
is  the  thought  that  we  have  perhaps 
kept  them  from  the  temptations  and 
pitfalls  of  city  life. 

Now,  some  women  on  the  farm 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  have 
daughters  to  train  for  their  assist- 
ance, and  even  those  who  have  must 
needs  be  careful  that  these  daugh- 
ters do  not  overwork;  therefore, 
every  farmer's  wife  should  have,  so 
far  as  her  means  will  allow,  all  the 
labor-saving  devices  possible.  See 
that  the  kitchen  is  convenient,  the 
water  suppln  handy;  then,  as  fast  as 
circumstances  will  permit,  purchase 
some  of  the  many  splendid  labor 
savers  which  are  on  the  market  to- 
day. "But,"  someone  says,  "labor- 
saving  devices  are  expensive;  we 
can't  afford  them."  Well,  I  suppose 
most  of  us,  when  we  are  sick  and 
broken  down,  can  afford  to  pay  our 
doccor  bills. 

Personally,  I  haven't  anything 
against  doctors;  a  good  doctor  is  a 
very  necessary  person  to  have  in  a 
community,  and,  of  course,  he  must 
make  a  living;  but  if  I  had  $75  or 
$100  to  spend  I  would  far  rather 
spend  it  on  devices  for  saving  my 
health  and  strength  than  to  wait  un- 
til my  health  was  gone,  then  pay  it 
to  a  doctor  to  help  me  regain  it,  even 
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Make  Your  Home 


the  Sunshine  Center 
of  the  Community 

Parcel  Post,  Rural  Delivery,  Rural  Telephone,  v  ■ 
have  brought  the  city's  advantages  to  the  farm.  Now 
comes  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano,  with  which  the  latest 
Musical  Comedy  hits  and  Operatic  successes  may  be  repro- 
duced in  your  own  home.  No  need  to  journey  to  the  city  at 
loss  of  time  and  at  expense  to  hear  the  best  the  musical 
world  affords.  Your  home  will  be  the  sunshine  center  of 
the  community  where  your  neighbors  will  be  glad  to  gather 
to  spend  an  evening  or  an  afternoon,  charmingly  entertained 
with  your  Symphonic  Player  Piano.  Remember,  easy  mastery 
is  acquired  in  playing  the  most  difficult  selections  on  this 
instrument  without  tedious  practice.  No  advance  training 
or  technical  knowledge  of  piano  playing  is  required. 

Symphonic  Player  Piano 

and  Larkin  Household  Supplies 
at  Factory -to  -  Family  Prices 

You  help  pay  for  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano  with  your 
savings  on  purchases  of  home  sup  ;lie3  at  wholesale  prices.  Our 
Household  Supplies  Catalog  contains  900  every-day  necessa- 
ries such  as  Flour,  Sugar,  Coffee,  Teas,  Canned  Goods.  Soaps, 
Toilet  Articles  in  daily  U3e  in  the  homes  of  our  two  millioa 
customers.  Let  us  explain  this  Player  Piano  offer  and  show 
you  how  to  save  $425  to  $500  on  Player  Piano  and  Supplies 
by  direct  dealing  with  our  factories.  The  Symphonic  Player 
Piano  is  the  first  instrument  made  by  the  celebrated  Knabe 
family  in  its  75  years  of  experience  to  be  sold  at  a  factory- to- 
family  price.  The  Symphonic's  makers  are  Messrs.  Knabe, 
formerly,  but  no  longer,  makers  of  the  Wm.  Knabe  Piano, 
which  is  not  now  made  by  members  of  the  Knabe  family. 

4  Years'  Time  — No  Interest 

The  early  possession  of  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano  is 
placed  within  your  easy  reach  by  our  liberal  credit  terms. 
Take  four  years  or  less,  as  you  choose,  to  pay  for  this  in- 
strument. No  interest  will  be  charged,  though  you  possess 
and  enjoy  the  Symphonic  Player  Piano  while  paying  for  it. 

You  may  also  get  the  Symphonic  Piano,  played  only  by 
hand,  the  same  as  any  Piano,  on  similar  liberal  terms. 

Send  this  Coupon  TODAY 

.  I  am  intere3ted  in  the  M3trument  checked  as  advertised 
in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  April  25th. 

NAME  „    

ADDRESS 

Symphonic  Player  Piano  Symphonic  Piano  CZ) 
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Get  Our  New 

Catalogue 

of  Furniture,  Draperies, 
Rugs  and  Kitchen  Ware. 

With  this  book  in  your  home 
you  can  buy  by  mail  from  the 
large  assortments  of  Omaha's 
quality  furniture  store  just  as 
well  as  if  you  came  into  the 
store.  We  want  you  to  visit  us 
when  in  Omaha,  but  in  the 
meantime  write  us  for  the  cata- 
logue. 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co. 

415-17  South  16th  St.,  Omaha. 

^  J 


Steel  Shoe  Book  er  $20! 


1  Pair  Outlasts  3  to  6  Pairs  All-Leathers 

The  comfort,  economy  and  duraMLit 
of  Steel  Shoes  is  amazing.  Thou: 
ands  throwing  away  leather- 
soled  shoes,  boots,  rubbers,  etc 
Steel  Shoes  keep  feet  d  ry.  No 
colds,  sore  throat, 

|  tism.  Sav-j 
|  ing  io  doc- " 
I  tors'  bills ^ 
'  more  than 
pays  for  them.  They  fit  fine  and  feel  cm  -D) 
corns,  bnnionsorsorenejs.  Writ*1  postal  forU«?lt. 
k  The  Select  Steel,  K*arn  how  to  save  120  »hoe  mon?y. 

ft  H.  RUTHSTE1N,  The  Steel  Shoe  Han.  OeptissBawae,  VJI». 

Twentieth  Century  Fanner  takes 
pride  in  commending  its  advertisers. 
They  appreciate  the  value  of  a  pub- 
lication that  refuses  knowingly  to 
accept  "fake"  advertising. 


FREE 

10-04T 
TRY-OA 
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Mayer  Honorbilt  School  Shoes  are  strong,  sturdy 
and  lasting.   They  "wear  like  iron",  give  twice  the 
service  of  other  shoes,  and  cost  no  more.  These 
school  shoes  have  double  leather  toes — hard 
to  wear  out — soles  and  uppers  made  of  extra 
tough,  wear-resisting  leather. 


HONORBILT 
SCHOOLSHOES 


are  made  with  special  regard  to  the  fit  and  comfort  of  growing 
children — fit  perfectly  and  are  handsome  looking.    Your  school 
shoe  money  lasts  longer  if  you  buy  Mayer  Honorbilt  School  Shoes. 
WARNING — Always  be  sure  and  look  for  the  Mayer 
name  and  trade  mark  on  the  sole.    If  your  dealer  /^jfAt^^v. 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us.  /$s&^S& 

We  make  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women  and  children;  Dry »ox, 
the  wet  weather  shoe;  Yenna  Cushion  Shoes,  and  Martha  Washington  Com-  \fV 
fort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 
111,11111  in,    in,  I    M  M  i  MW^n°"'' 


Why  We  Make 
This  Free  Offer 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
is  interested  in  everything  that 
will  benefit  its  readers.  We 
never  offer  anything  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  ourselves. 
This  needle  book  is  a  real 
treasure.  We  are  glad  to  offer 
it  to  you.  There  is  a  needle 
for  every  need;  silk  and  cotton 
darners,  art  work  needles,  rug 
and  tapestry  needles,  punch 
work  needles,  milliners'  need- 
les— in  fact,  there  142  needles 
which  would  cost  you  $1.00  if 
you  bought  them  at  the  store. 

EVERY  NEEDLE 
GUARANTEED 

This  needle  book  has  soft  lea- 
therette covers  beautifully  de- 
signed and  embossed.  It  just 
fits  the  machine  drawer  or 
work  basket.  You  must  send  at 
once  if  you  want  a  book  be- 
cause others  will  want  them 
and  we  have  just  a  small  stock 
on  hand. 


Needles  Enough  to  Last 
Three  Years. 


NEEDLES     TOR  EVEBY 
NEED. 

75  Gold  Eyed  Sewing  Needles. 
51  Art  Work  Needles,  viz: 
15  Medium  Cotton  Darners. 
15  Miliners'  Needles. 
1 5  Crewel    or  Embroidery. 
3  Ruff  or  Tapestry. 
Glhenille  Needles. 
Hone  Stiletto. 
Hone  Tape  or  Ribbon. 
Bone  Crochet. 
Steel  Crochet. 
Steel   Bodkin  or  Tape. 
Punch  WorTc. 
2  Medium  Wool  Darners. 
2  Fine  Wool  Darners. 
2  Medium   Yarn  Darners. 
2  FUne  Wool  Darners. 
2  Medium  Cotton  Darners. 

142  Useful  Sewing"  Articles. 


Get  This  Needle  Booh  Free 

To  every  subscriber,  either 
new  or  renewal,  who  will 
send  us  $1.00  for  a  one  year 
subscription  to  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  we  will 
Bend  one  of  these  needle 
l>ookn  free  and  prepaid.  Here 
is  the  greatest  offer  we  have 
Showing  Book  Closed.  Size  3x5  Inches,    made  in  ten  years. 

Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Descrition  of  Patterns 

6608— Ladies'  Shirt-Waist— Quite  a  nov- 
elty, this  blouse  has  front  and  back  in 
one  piece,  joined  at  the  under-arm  seam. 
The  closing  is  in  front  and  there  is  a 
wide,  handsome  collar  at  the  open  neck. 
The  sleeve  where  it  joins  the  shoulder 
seam  Is  plain,  but  forms  a  small  puff  at 
the  wrist.  The  pattern  600S  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  1%  yards  of  40-inch 
material. 

6621—  Ladies'  Dress— In  this  smart  cos- 
tume we  have  a  full  guimpe  or  under- 
bade attached  to  a  two-piece  skirt,  which 
is  trimmed  with  two  small  ruffles  and 
which  may  have  the  raised  or  regulation 
waistPne.  The  blouse  is  in  the  form  of 
an  eton  or  bolero,  with  open  front,  very 
loose  under  the  arm,  drop  shoulder  and 
plain  sleeve  and  with  a  peplum  In  the 
back  only.  The  pattern  6608  is  cut  In 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  5V4  yards  of  36-inch 
material  for  the  dress  and  1%  yards  of 
16-Inch  for  the  guimpe,  also  %  yard  of 
27-lncb  contrasting  material  to  trim. 

6B67— Ladies'  Waist -Serge,  inessaline  or 
crepe  de  chine  can  he  used  for  this 
waist,  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  con- 
trasting material.  The  waist  can  bo 
made  with  either  the  long  or  short 
sleeves.  The  poplimi  can  bO  used  or 
omitted.     If    used    it    can    be    made  in 


either  the  long  or  short  length  and  with 
either  the  square  or  round  outline.  Tiio 
pattern  6567  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  and  %  yard  of 
27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6571— Girls'  Dress— This  dressy  frock 
gives  us  a  plain  biouse.  with  front  clos- 
ing and  sleeves  inserted  in  the  regula- 
tion manner.  Tt  is  quite  full  at  th< 
lower  portion  where  the  skirt  is  at* 
tached.  This  may  be  gathered  oj 
plaited,  as  preferred.  The  pattern  637 
is  cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Medium  size  requires  for  the  dress  with- 
out, the  bolero  2%  yards  of  40-inch  ma- 
terial; the  bolero  requires  %  yard  of  3£ 
inch  material. 

6578— Girls'  Dress— A  simple  frock  whi<M 
is  suitable  for  school  or  home  wear 
here  shown.    It  lias  a  plain  blouse,  ma 
with  drop  shoulder,  in  which  is  insetted 
a  plain   sleeve,    full    length  or  shorten 
The  two-piece  skirt  also  closes  at  thi 
side  of  the  front  and  is  built   on  scarr 
lines.     The  pattern  6578  is  cut   in  sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.    Medium  si 
requires  2M:  yards  of  36-inch  material. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


April  25,  1914 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


T"~^HE  period  of  greatest  danger 
from  baccillary  white 
jjfggjjjai  diarrhea  lies  within  the 
a^SW  first  forty-eight  hours — 
that  is,  infection  begins  to  show 
from  that  time  to  from,  four  to  six 
days.  If  the  chicks  go  over  a  weeki 
without  its  showing  up,  the  flock  is 
comparatively  safe  from  any  infec- 
tion they  brought  with  them  from 
the  shell.  If  it  enter  the  brood  it 
must  be  brought  in  from  some  infec- 
tion outside. 

But  if  one  chick  with  it  is  left  in 
with  the  brood  new  cases  may  keep 
appearing  until  all  the  flock  are 
dead  of  it.-  This  is  always  the  case 
where  little  or  nothing  is  done  to 
save  the  chicks  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist it  for  a  time. 

The  disease  is  known  by  the 
sleepy,  drooping  condition  of  the 
bird  and  by  its  general  appearance. 
It  seems  to  shorten  up  in  body  and 
sink  far  in  under  the  rectum.  If 
the  chick  takes  it  when  but  a  few 
hours'  or  days'  old,  and  has  eaten 
little  or  nothing,  the  discharge  is 
white,  watery  and  sticky,  but  if  it 
has  started  well  and  eaten  well  be- 
fore taking  the  disease  from  another 
chick,  the  discharge  may  be  brown 
in  color  more  often  than  white. 
Sometimes  these  last  cases  get  well, 
but  the  chicks  seldom  amount  to 
anything.  A  summary  of  this  disease 
is  as  follows:  Original  source  of 
infection  is  from  the  ovary  of  the 
mother  hen.  The  organism  is  in 
the  yelk.  Chicks  produced  from 
these  eggs  have  the  disease  when 
hatched. 

The  disease  spreads  from  these  to 
other  chicks  through  the  infected 
food,  the  water  or  by  the  normal 
chicks  eating  over  the  droppings. 
Infection  would  not  take  place  from 
chick  to  chick  if  it  were  not  for  the 
sick  chick  drinking  and  eating  with 
the  well.  This  is  why  the  disease 
an  be  stopped  by  the  instant  removal 
of  each  droopy  chick  and  a  thorough 
cleaning  out  of  its  droppings.  Es- 
pecially is  this  more  easily  done  for 
the  well  if  the  disease  does  not  show 
up  in  the  infected  until  after  third 
of  fourth  day. 

The  feeding  of  fresh  buttermilk 
to  the  exposed  was  fully  tried  on 
certain  farms  where  it  appeared  last 
year,  and  with  other  due  caution  the 
results  of  the  lactic  acid  treatment 
gave  good  results  in  large  numbers 
of  healthy,  fast-growing  chicks. 

Don't  bluy  eggs  from  yards  where 
this  disease  was  known  to  have  been 
last  year,  as  the  same  old  infected 
hens  may  still  be  there.  Such  hens 
often  live  to  be  old.  They  seem 
healthy,  but,  as  luck  has  it,  where 
investigation  has  been  made  and  tab 
kept  on  them  do  not  lay  many  eggs 
after  their  first  year. 

There  have  been  found  certain  de- 
grees of  infection  in  this  white 
diarrhea  bacillus.  Some  carry  mal- 
ignant infection,  some  so  light  that 
not  many  of  the  chicks  infected  die 
with  it.  The  infection  passes  from 
hen  to  hen  by  means  of  the  nest 
litter. 


Brooder  Coops 
Any  old  box  turned  down  in  the 


poultry  yard  is  often  made  to  do  for 
a  brooder.  Old  boxes  that  let  in 
rain,  old  barrels  going  to  pieces,  im- 
provised coops  of  old  boards  with 
merely  a  hole  for  an  entrance  and 
no  provision  for  ventilation,  are  too 
often  used.  Such  coops  are  merely 
chick  killers.  Coops  for  chicks 
must  be  made  roomy  enough  for  the 
confined  hen  to  move  about  without 
danger  of  stepping  on  the  chicks  and 
crushing  a  large  per  cent  to  death. 
Each  coop  is  best  made  if  made 
large  enough  to  allow  a  row  of  slats 
on  one  side  from  front  to  back,  leav- 
ing room  on  the  other  side  free  from 
the  feet  of  the  hen.  From  this, 
through  the  front  slats,  the  chicks 
can  run  outside,  or  best  at  fifrst  into 
the  wire  run  with  which  each  coop 
should  be  supplied,  especially  for 
the  rainy  or  chilly  days.  Chicks 
will  stand  any  amount  of  cold  if 
chance  is  given  to  run  into  the  warm 
hover  of  the  mother's  breast  when 
the  chill  nips  at  their  tender  toes. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  keeping 
the  hen  in  the  coop  until  it  gets 
strong  and  lusty. 

Coops  should  be  made  wind-proof 
and  water-proof  on  all  sides,  which 
also  means  top  and  bottom.  Rub- 
ber roofing  is  cheap  material  if 
kept  painted  to  roof  the  coops  with. 
Ventilation  is  best  given  above  the 
door,  the  ventilator  covered  with 
screen  wire  and  protected  from  rain. 
Roomy  and  dry  is  the  idea. 


Poultry  Facts  in  Brief 

While  you  may  wash  hen  eggs  and 
yet  expect  a  good  hatch,  it  is  nearly 
fatal  to  the  germ  of  a  duck  egg  to 
wash  away  the  oily  substance  that 
seems  necessary  to  its  proper  hatch- 
ing. This  oil  prevents  evaporation 
from  the  egg  and'  too  much  air  going 
in  to  harden  and  toughen  the  shell 
against  breaking  under  the  bill  of 
the  duckling. 

*  *  * 

Cover  the  eggs  you  are  saving  for 
brooding  purpose.  The  covering, 
which  should  be  of  thick  cloth,  will 
retard  evaporation  from  the  eggs. 
Eggs  too  much  exposed  to  air  dry 
out  rapidly,  and  an  egg  dried  out 
means  a  poor  hatching  egg. 

*  *  * 

In  making  up  breeding  pens  mate 
from  six  to  ten  hens  with  one  male 
bird.  Different  advice  as  to  color 
and  even  shape  must  be  given  for 
judicious  mating  in  the  several 
breeds,  but  general  advice  is  mate 
the  younger  males  with  the  older 
hehs  and  the  pullets  with  the  older 
males  for  vigorous  chicks. 

*  *  * 

Many  Indian  Runner  duck  keepers 
declare  they  cannot  see  why  this 
duck  is  so  highly  extolled  as  the  Leg- 
horn of  the  duck  family,  for  it  lays 
no  more  for  them  than  any  other 
kind  of  duck.  If  you  inquire  closely 
into  the  matter  you  will  find  they  do 
not  feed  their  ducks  half  enough, 
depending  on  them  to  find  their  own 
living.  The  Indian  Runner  merely 
responds  to  good  feeding  and  lays 
heavily  the  summer  and  fall  through. 
Other  breeds  will  not  respond  to  this 
extent. 


Lumber  ^Millwork 

Wholesale  to  Farmers 


Wp  handle  only  HIGH  CLASS  T,TTMB 
and  can  convince  YOU  by  hundreds  of  re 
MANUFACTURED  and  our  grades  always 

We  ship  to  YOU  DIRECT  at  prices  fa. 
branch  yards  or  agents  to  support,  which 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  sight-unseen 
PAY  ALL.  FREIGHT  CHARGES— YOU  U 
is  satisfactory  send  us  your  check.  We 
YOUR  MONEY  and  guarantee  to  MORE 

Mail  us  your  carpenter's  list  and  get 


ER.  MIX/L-WORK  and  BTJILDIN'G  MATERIAL 
ferences  that  the  lumber  we  ship  is  the  BEST 
uniform. 

below  those  you  are  now  paying.  We  have  no 
means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

and  we  don't  ask  you  for  money  in  advance.  We 
XLOAD,  COUNT  and  INSPECT  and  If  everything 
WANT  YOUR  TRADE— WE'LL  HELP  YOU  SAVE 
THAN  PLEASE  YOU. 

OUR  FREE   ESTIMATE— WRITE  TODAY. 


GUIOU   &,  LEDWIG+H 


1021  N.  WV*  ST. 


OMAHA , N 


Perfection  Oil  for  Incubators 


is  the  best.  It  burns 
clean  and  evenly — no 
chance  of  smoke  or 
soot.  It  makes  steady 
burning  certain.  It's 
the  incubator  oil  with- 
out a  risk.  It's  clean 
tank  wagon  oil,  not 
barrel  oil. 

Dealers  everywhere. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(NEBRA6KAI 


Omaha 


300  LICE 


Or  More 
on  One  Hen 

is  by  no  means  uncommon.   No  one  would  expect 
to  fatten  a  steer  with  that  number  of^ticks'^  suck, 
ing  his  blood,  but  many  expect  \ 
the  old  hen  to  go  ahead  shelling  , 
out  eggs  while  lice  and  mites  are 
sapping  her  very  life.    We  have 
counted  over  2000  dead  lice  under 
a  row  of  ten  hens,  on  a  roost 
board  painted  the  night  before  with 
Lee's  Lice  Killer.  Thisgreatkillerdoes  li 
double  duty — contact  kills  mites,  llce,^ 
bedbugs,  etc.  about  the  roosts;  the 
vapor  kills  lice  on  the  chickens  sitting 
over  it.    Put  up  only  in  airtight  cans. 
For  sale  at  over  10.000  towns. 
Threesizes— 35  eta..  60  eta  .  $1.00.    Poultry  Book  free. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.      Omaha.  Nebr. 


SELLING  EGGS  BY  CO-OPERATION 

GGS  from  select  pure- 
bred stock:  B.  Rocks, 
W.  Rocks.  B.  Orpingtons, 
W.  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns,  W.Wyandottea, 
S.  L  Wyandottes.  Light 
Brahmas,  Blk.  Langshans 
and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Eggs  fresh,  fertile,  from 
farms  where  only  one 
breed  is  kept.  Sent  pre- 
paid by  parcel  post  to  any 
address  In  U.  S..  15  eggs 
for  $1.  or  100  for  $6. 
Your  check  with  exchange  accepted. 
Norfolk  Breeders'  Co-Operative  Assn.  .Norfolk, Neb 


(LIGHTNING  RODS! 

9c  PER  FOOT 

Best  Quality  Copper— Extra  Heavy  Cable 

i     System  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your 
i  money  back.   Just  write  a  postal  for  our 
Proposition  and    FREE    Catalog  whicni 
makes  everything  plain.  1 
The  J.  A.  Scott  Company  j 
Dept.  Z      Detroit,  Stleh. 


By  the  Bushel  or  Carload 

Our  corn  will  do  well  any  place 
where  corn  grows.  Leading  Varie- 
ties, also  Field,  garden  and  flower 
seeds.  Catalogue  and  samples 
Free. 

AYE  BROTHERS, 

BLAIR,  NEBRASKA. 
Seed  Corn  Center  of  the  World. 


55 BREEDS 


Pure-Bred) 

Chickens,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Turkey*, 
also  Incubators,  Supplies,  and  Colli* 
Dogs.  Send  4c  for  large  Poultry  book 
Incubator  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
H.H.  HINIKER,  Boa  58  Mankato,  Minn. 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

J.  C.  Reefer,  the  poultry  expert  of  1619 
Main  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  U  giving  away  free 
a  valuable  book  entitled  "White  Diarrhoea  and 
How  to  Cure  It."  This  book  contains  scientific 
facts  on  white  diarrhoea  and  tells  how  to  prepare 
■  simple  home  solution  that  cures  this  terrible 
disease  over  night  and  actually  raises  98  i>er  cent 
Of  everv  batch.  All  poultry  raisers  should  write 
Mr.  Reefer  for  one  of  these  valuable  FREE  books, 


Using  A  Truss 

STUART'S  PLAPAO-PADS 
are  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators  made  self- 
adhesive  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  securely  in  place.    No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.   Cannot  slip,  so  cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands   have  successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance  Irom  work  — most 
obstinate  cases  cured.     Soft  as 
velvet— easy   to    apply  —  lno». 
pensive.   Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  is  natural, 
so  afterwards  no  further  u^o 
for  trusses.   We  prove  it  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Ptapaa 
absolutely  tree.  Write  today. 
FuUAO  CO..  Block  1139  St  Uus.  Mo. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will 
not  knowingly  accept  for  publication 
any  advertisement  that  is  meant  to 
deceive  or  mislead  its  readers  in  any 
way.  Kindly  inform  us  of  any  ad- 
vertiser who  does  not  do  as  he  ad- 
vertises. 
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Unseen  Forces  Behind  Your  Telephone 

THE  telephone  instrument  is  a  common  sight,  but  it  affords 
no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mechanical  equipment  by 
which  it  is  made  effective. 

To  give  you  some  conception  of  the  great  number  of  persons 
and  the  enormous  quantity  of  materials  required  to  maintain  an 
always-efficient  service,  various  comparisons  are  here  presented. 

The  cost  of  these  materials  unassembled  is  only 
45%  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  telephone  plant. 


Poles 

enough  to  build  a  stock- 
ade around  California — 
12,480,000  of  them,  -worth 
in  the  lumberyard  about 
$40,000,000. 


Wire 

to  coil  around  the  earth 
621  times— 15.460,- 
000  r-iles  of  it,  worth 
about  $100,000,000. 
including  260,000  tons 
of  copper,  worth  $88,. 
000,000. 


Lead  and  Tin 

to  load  6,600  coal  cars 
—  being  659,960,000 
pounds,  worth  more 
than  $37,000,000. 


Conduits 

to  go  five  timesthrough 
the  earth  from  pole  to 
pole— 225, 778,000  feet, 
worth  in  the  warehouse 
$9,000,000. 


Telephones 

enough  to  string  around 
Lake  Erie— 8,000,000  of 
them.    5,000.000  Bell, 
owned,  which,  with  equip, 
ment,  cost  at  the  factory 
$45,000,000. 

Switchboards 

in  a  line  would  extend 
thirty-six  miles — 55,000 
f  them,  which  cost,  un- 
assembled, $90,000,000. 


Buildings 

sufficient  to  house  a  city 
of  150,000— more  than 
a  thousand  buildings, 
which,  unfurnished, 
and  without  land,  cost 
$44,000,000. 


People 

equal  in  numbers  to 
the  entire  population 
of  Wyoming— 150,000 
Bell  System  employes, 
not  including  those  of 
connecting  companies. 


The  poles  are  set  all  over  this  country,  and  strung  with  wires 
and  cables;  the  conduits  are  buried  under  the  great  cities;  the 
telephones  are  installed  in  separate  homes  and  offices;  the  switch- 
boards housed,  connected  and  supplemented  with  other  ma- 
chinery, and  the  whole  Bell  System  kept  in  running  order  so 
that  each  subscriber  may  talk  at  any  time,  anywhere. 


i 


.American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  ^ompan^ 
1  And  Associated  Companies. 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


You  lose  $1.00  on  every, 
six  sheep  you  shear  in  the  old  i 
way.  The  Stewart  gets  a  length  i 
and  quality  of  wool  that  brings  the  i 
highest  price.  Extra  profits  soon  pay  for  f 
it.  The  Stewart  has  ball  bearings  in 
every  part  where  friction  or  wear  occurs. 
Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  of  the 
latest  improved  Stewart  pattern.  Its  price 
complete,  including  4  combs  and  4  cutters  , 
of  the  celebrated  Stewart  quality  is  $11.50. 


STEWART'S  No.9b££££c~ 
SHEARING  MACHINE 


gets  all  the  wool  and  takes  it  off  quickly  and  smoothly  in, 
one  unbroken  blanket.  To  shear  with  the  Stewart  Ma-  W 
chine  seems  like  play  to  those  who  have  labored  with  hand , 
shears  in  the  old,  hard,  sweaty  way.  You  don't  have  the 
same  swollen  achi  ,ig  wrists.   You  don't  scar  and  disfig- 
ure your  sheep  with  uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the  wool 
with  second  cuts  like  you  used  to  do.   Get  one  from  your 
dealer,  or  send  us  $2.00  and  we  will  ship  C  O.  D.  for 
balance.   Money  back  if  you  are  not  well  pleased. 


CB 


Stewart  Ball  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

For  Horses,  Mules  and  Cows 

It  pays  to  clip  horses  and 
mules  in  the  spring 
— they  look  and  feel 
better,    do  more 
work,    rest  better 
;  and  get  more  good 
\  from    their  feed. 
\  Clipping  the  flanks 
\  and  udders  of  cows 
\  prevents  thedrop- 
Iping  of  filth  into 
\milk.The  Stewart 
\can  be  used  for 
i  clipping    horses, ' 
l  mules    and  cows 
i  without  change.  It's 
1  the  easiest  to  turn, 
|  does    the  fastest 
work,  stays  m  sharp 
'  longer  and   is  the 
(  most  durable.  Get 
one    from  your 
dealer,  or  send 
"  I  $2.00   and  we 
willshipC.O.D. 
J  PRICE   for  the  bal 
STifl  ance.  Mone 
*  ■*Mi  back  if  not 
well  pleased. 


Write  for  FREE  catalogue  showing  most 
complete  line  of  Sheep  Shearing  and  Horse 
Clipping  Machines  in  the  world. 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

IIS  T*n    Salle  Ave..  CHICACO,  ILL. 


] 


SEEDS 


Fire-dried,  Backed  SEED  CORN  busked 
before  tho  frost,  dried  on  independent  ear 
seed  racks  with  air  and  steam  lioa t.  Sure 
to  grow  because  germ  is  preserved.  Also 
Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Ifye  and  (larden  Seeds.  Write  for 
Catalogue;  it  is  free  and  you  should  have  it.  Address, 

FRED  ECHTENKAMP,  Box  H,  Arlington,  Neb. 


Chat  with  New  Minister  to  Per 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


firm 


IMA,  Peru,  April  19.— J  have  just 
returned  from  a  call  itpon  our 
new  minister  to  Peru.  His  name 
is  Benton  McMillin,  and  his  na- 
tive home  is  Nashville,  Tenn.  I  fe 
has  long-  been  a  figure  in  American  poli- 
tics, and  for  many  y-  ars  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  democratic  members  of  con- 
gress. He  was  an  associate  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  when  the  latter  was  still 
in  the  house.  I  remember  that  when  I 
first  met  him  Tom  Reed  was  still  speaker 
and  Roger  Q.  Mills  of  Texas  and  William 
R.  Morrison  of  Illinois  were  joined  with 
him  as  leaders  of  the  opposition.  1  knew 
him  later  when,  after  about  twenty  years 
in  the  house,  he  resigned  to  be  governor 
of  Tennessee,  and  1  now  find  him  here 
700  or  800  miles  south  of  the  equator,  as 
active  as  ever,  representing  our  interests 
in  the  republic  of  Peru. 

I  called  upon  Mr.  Jli  Millin  at  the  Amer- 
ican legation.  He  has  rented  for  this 
purpose  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  Lima. 


American  Legation  in  Lima.  The 
Building  is  of  Rose  Color  and 
Stands  in  a  Tropical 
Garden 

It  is  known  as  the  Quinta  Herron,  and  is 
situated  in  Carmen  Alto,  in  a  beautiful 
semi-desert  oasis  which  makes  up  the 
city.  About  it  are  royal  palms  a  hundred 
feet  high,  wide-spreading  magnolias  and 
tropical  trees  that  bear  beautiful  flowers. 
The  building  itself  is  of  a  brilliant  rose 
color.  It  covers  a  great  deal  of  ground, 
and  seems  very  tall  in  this  town  of  low 
structures.  In  the  center  of  the  house  is 
a  tower,  over  the  front  door  of  which 
hangs  the  United  States  coat  of  arms. 
Entering  the  house  you  come  into  a  hall 
with  rooms  on  each  side,  about  twenty 
feet  high.  The  building  is  furnished  with 
Spanish  chairs  and  sofas,  that  date  back 
to  the  days  of  the  inquisition,  and  with 
antique  rugs  from  Morocco  and  Egypt. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  comfort- 
able, and  Mr.  McMillin  tells  me  he  is  de- 
lighted with  the  social  life  of  Peru.  He 
has  his  wife  and  daughter  with  him,  and 
he  has  already  established  the  closest 
relations  with  the  president  and  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  country. 

Friendly  to  United  States 

Mr.  McMillin  tells  me  that  the  Peru- 
vians are  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
They  expect  to  reap  much  from  the  Pan- 
ama canal,  and  the  president  of  the  re- 
public is  planning  to  spend  millions  upon 
a  great  breakwater  to  connect  the  island 
of  San  Lorenzo  with  the  port  of  Callao, 
and  thereby  create  the  finest  harbor  of 
the  eastern  Pacific. 

In  my  talk  with  the  minister  we  went 
over  the  general  movements  now  going 
on  for  the  increase  of  American  trade. 
He  thinks  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  might  be  greatly  developed, 
and  urges  our  mnnufaeturers  and  ex- 
porters to  send  down  agents  and  pros- 
pect the  field.  He  says  they  must  have 
men  on  the  ground,  and  that  they  should 
establish  agencies  here  with  Spnnish- 
tpeaking  Americans  In  charge. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Peru  now  amounts 


to  between  .$60,000,000  and  $70,000,000  a  y.  ar, 
and  of  this  the  United  States  has  just  a 
little  more  than  one-fourth.  It  stands 
next  to  Great  Britain  in  the  amount  of  its 
commerce,  and  is  far  ahead  of  Germany 
or  France.  Our  exports,  however,  are 
much  less  than  our  imports.  They 
amounted  in  1311  to  only  about  $6,000,<Hto( 
whereas  those  of  the  -United  Kingdom 
were  at  least  $2,000,000  more.  As  to  tho 
goods  bought  of  Peru,  the  United  King- 
dom takes  almost  one-third  of  all  the 
country  sells  and  Uncle  Sam  gets  one. 
fourth.  The  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  with  the 
opening  of  the  canal  we  shall  probably 
lead. 

American  Capital  on  the  Jol> 

Just  now  some  of  the  biggest  things  ii 
Peru  are  owned  by  Americans,  and  the 
machinery  and  supplies  imported  by  thenfl 
are  a  traveling  commercial  museum  show- 
ing the  benefits  of  American  trade.  Take 
the  mines  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,  the 
officials  of  which  are  spending  milliunai 
of  dollars  a  year  in  bringing  in  and  dis- 
tributing supplies.  They  have  a  great j 
warehouse  at  La  Fundicion,  on  the  very' 
top  of  the  Andes,  where  they  carry  every-, 
thing  in  the  shape  of  mining  and  smelting 
machinery,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  sup- 
plies for  their  men.  They  have  a  com- 
pany store  at  which  the  natives  can  get 
American  goods  and  they  are  importing 
all  sorts  of  materials  for  use  in  their 
work. 

Take  the  item  of  lumber.  As  I  visited 
the  mines  I  saw  near  the  shaft  which  is; 
now  taking  out  something  like  4,000,000, 
pounds  of  copper  a  month,  a  great  lum- 
ber yard,  stacked  high  with  Oregon  pine, 
and  I  was  told  that  it  was  cheaper  to, 
bring  the  timber  over  its  long  ocean  ride, 
and  then  carry  it  up  the  Andes  by  rail- 
road than  to  freight  in  the  eucalyptus 
which  is  far  away  from  the  railway,  but 
not  over  200  miles  from  the  smelter. 

Another  living  example  of  the  benefits' 
of  American  manufacturers  is  the  Cerro' 
de  Pasco  railroad.  This  runs  on  the.; 
Amazon  slope  of  the  Andes  from  Oroya,/ 
which  has  an  altitude  of  12,000  feet,  to] 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  seventy-five  miles  away 
and  2,000  feet  higher.  The  road  is  madei 
of  American  steel  and  the  ties  are  of 
Oregon  pine.  The  track  is  as, smooth 
that  of  the  New  York  Central  from  Buf- 
falo to  Albany,  and  it  has  comfortable 
cars  of  American  make.  The  bridj 
come  from  the  American  Bridge  com- 
pany at  Pittsburgh,  and  its  locomotives1 
are  Baldwins  and  Rogers.  The  engineers 
and  conductors  on  the  road  are  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  road  was  built  by  nativari 
under  American  superintendents  and  thai 
firemen  and  all  the  common  employes  araj 
Cholos  and  Indians.  I  am  told  that  the 
road  paid  for  itself  within  the  first  twoi 
years  after  building  and  that  :its  traffic?] 
steadily  grows. 

Railways  Planned  by  Americans 

Nearly  all  the  leading  railways  of  Peru 
were  planned  by  Americans.  The  fa- 
mous Central  road  back  of  Lima,  which 
I  have  described,  was  the  creation  of 
Henry  C.  Meiggs  of  California,  and  this 
is  so  of  the  Southern  railway  of  Pen 
and  of  nearly  every  line  in  the  country. 
Since  Meiggs-  death  there  have  bed 
many  extensions.  Most  of  the  roads  us 
American  rolling  stock  and  are  run  afteri 
American  methods.  "With  the  exception 
of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  lines,  they  are  ua» 
der  the  Peruvian  corporation,  a  financial 
institution  with  its  headquarters  in  Lon- 
don, but  the  subordinate  officers  are| 
largely  from  the  United  States.  The  su- 
perintendent and  general  manager  of  tli 
Central  is  J.  T.  Feehan,  an  America 
who  was  for  a  long  time  one  of 
chief  officials  of  the  Mexican  Centr 
and  the.  Southern  railway  is  under  th 
superintendence  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Blaisdell,  a 
Texan  who  also  has  been  connected  withfi 
railroads  in  Mexico. 

Peru  has  now  a  number  of  railways  in 
projection  in  which  Americans  are  inter- 
ested. It  has  planned  several  extensions! 
from  the  tops  of  tho  mountains  to  the|' 
Amazon  valley,  and  what  is  known  SS] 
the   McOune   scheme,  requires    only  tW{ 
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signature  of  the  president  to  bring  it  into 
existence.  This  road  is  to  extend  from 
the  Cerro  de  Pasco  line  to  the  Ucayali 
river,  a  distance  of  a  little  more  than  200 
miles.  I  am  told  that  it  will  cost  some- 
thing like  $11,000,000  to  build,  and  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  Ameri- 
can capital  to  undertake  the  work  as 
soon  as  the  concessions  have  been  com- 
pleted. There  is,  however,  a  hitch  be- 
tween the  president  and  Mr.  McCune, 
and  just  now  the  president  has  refused 
to  sign  the  papers,  although  they  already 
have  been  sanctioned  by  congress. 

I  understand  the  president  of  Peru 
thinks  that  the  terms  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican er.ncessionairies  are  too  liberal  and 
that  Peru  is  now  too  poor  to  carry  them 
out.  According  to  these  terms  Mr.  Mc- 
Cune is  to  have  7,500  acres  of  forest  for 
each  kilometer  of  track  and  also  a  grant 
of  5,000  acres  for  each  vessel  of  500  tons 
that  be  places  on  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries. 

Another  provision  is  that  the  subsidy 
bonds  to  be  issued  are  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  receipts  from  the  tobacco  monop- 
oly, and  that  this  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
Americans.  The  government  manufac- 
tures and  sells  all  the  tobacco,  and  the 
income  therefrom  is  something  like  $1,000,- 
000  per  year.  As  to  the  value  of  the  rail- 
road, no  one  doubts  but  that  it  would 
be  of  enormous  good  to  Peru,   but  at 


of  American  banks  and  this  may  be  the 
outcome  of  the  wedge  that  J.  G.  White 
&  Co.  of  New  York  have  put  into  Ecua- 
dor. They  have  taken  the  contract  to 
clean  up  Guayaquil  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000, 
which  may  lead  to  their  investing  in 
railroads  and  other  public  works  in  that 
country,  with  extensions  on  into  Peru. 

American    Firm    Long  Established 

At  the  present  time  the  chief  American 
firm  on  the  west  coast  is  Messrs.  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  It  has  been  operating  here 
for  more  than  a  generation,  and  it  now 
has  great  houses  in  London  and  New 
York,  with  branches  in  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
Chile.  The  business  was  established  by 
Michael  P.  and  W.  R.  Grace,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  resulted  in  very  large  profits. 
It  now  does  all  kinds  of  business  from 
the  individual  package  of  goods  to  the 
rolling  stock  for  a  railroad,  and  it  deals 
in  big  contracts  involving  millions  of 
capital.  The  Graces  have  long  run  a  line 
of  steamers  from  New  York  to  western 
South  America,  and  they  are  now  taking 
over  the  management  of  the  Peruvian 
passenger  line  which  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment, but  so  far  has  been  run  at  a 
loss.  The  firm  has,  I  understand,  a  capi- 
tal of  something  like  $10,000,000.  It  is 
known  everywhere  for  the  ability  and 
probity  of  its  officials  and  members  and 
is  an  institution  of  which  the  United 
States  should  be  proud. 


American  Lumber  Yard  on- Top  of  the    Andes,    Containing  1,000,000 

Feet  of  Oregon  Pine 


present  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
president  will  let  it  go  through. 
American  Goods  in  All  Stores 
I  find  American  goods  for  sale  here  in 
all  the  stores.  The  merchants  are  mostly 
English  and  Germans,  with  some  Peru- 
vians and  quite  a  number  of  Chinese  and 
Italians.  The  hardware  stores  carry- 
American  axes,  hatchets  and  other  tools 
of  all  kinds.  Much  of  the  cotton  prints 
come  from  our  country,  and  there  are 
also  American  meats  sold  in  cans  and  a 
reat  deal  of  American  machinery.  You 
can  buy  our  shoes  at  high  prices,  and 
American  hats  are  sold  in  competition 
with  the  English  and  French. 

As  to  woolen  goods,  the  Peruvians  have 
mills  not  far  from  Cuzco  where  they  are 
turning  out  blankets  and  underwear,  but 
the  most  of  the  other  woolens  still  come 
from  abroad. 

And  just  here  I  wish  to  give  credit  to 
an  American  enterprise  in  Peru  that  is 
ioing  more  for  our  trade  than  any  other 
single  force.  I  refer  to  the  West  Coast 
Leader,  a  weekly  paper  published  in  Eng- 
lish here  in  Lima,  and  to  Peru  of  Today, 
l  magazine,  which  has  the  same  editor. 
These  English  journals  are  devoted  to 
opening  up  Peru  to  English  and  Ameri- 
can capital  and  to  the  pushing  of  Ameri- 
can trade.  Their  editor,  John  Vavasoor 
Noel,  was  for  a  long  time  a  newspaper 
man  in  the  United  States,  and  he  has 
held,  important  political  and  official  po- 
sitions He  speaks  and  writes  Spanish 
and  Italian  as  fluently  as  English,  and 
his  papers  deserve  the  support  of  our 
American  firms  who  wish  to  get  trade 
in  this  country. 
There  is  a  big  opening  here  for  a  chain 


Another  opportunity  for  American  cap- 
ital down  here  is  in  the  establishment  of 
a  good  line  of  American  hotels  along  the 
west  coast.  There  should  be  an  Ameri- 
can kept  hotel  at  Guayaquil  and  another 
at  Quito,  in  Ecuador.  There  should  be  a 
third  at  Lima,  a  fourth  at  Arequipa  and 
a  fifth  and  sixth  at  Valparaiso  and  San- 
tiago de  Chile.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  canal  there  is  bound  to  be  an 
enormous  tourist  travel  to  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  at  present  the  hotel  ac- 
commodations are  beyond  description 
abominable.  I  have  been  stopping  here 
at  one  of  a  half  dozen  hotels  owned  by  a 
monopoly  which  charges  from  $5  to  56  a 
day  gold.  My  hotel  is  the  Maury.  Its 
rooms  are  generally  filled,  and  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  paying  enormous  divi- 
dends. Everything  is  done  in  the  slowest, 
most  grudging  and  insanitary  way.  The 
rooms  are  without  baths,  and  the  meals 
are  of  Spanish  cooking  such  as  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  first-class  Ameri- 
can hotel.  The  monopoly  knows  that 
there  is  practically  no  competition,  and 
if  one  objects  the  clerk  is  liable  to  say 
that  his  house  does  not  care  for  Ameri- 
can customers. 

Antiquated  Methods  of  Hotels 

To  show  the  antiquated  methods  of 
these  hotels  I  have  just  paid  my  bill.  I 
have  been  at  the  Maury  for  eleven  days 
with  myself  and  stenographer,  and  the 
bill  as  it  lies  before  me  it  $123.  Of  this 
$22  consists  of  extras,  and  I  find  that  in 
addition  to  the  regular  charge  I  have 
been  paying  25  cents  per  dish  for  two 
poached   eggs  every   morning  and  little 

(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  TWDXTY-OXE) 


"YES,  SIR-  ^ 

THAT  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  PLANT 

has  more  than  paid  for  itself— I  never  made 
a  better  investment. 
"Efficiency— economy — comfort — time  saving — trouble  les- 
sening— safety — on  every  count  it's  right  there.  And  no  trouble, 
either,  or  fuss — for  that 

BATTERY  AND  SWITCHBOARD 

make  the  whole  plant  so  dependable  and  simple  that  a  two-year-old 
could  pretty  near  run  it  without  a  mistake." 

He's  rights—  money  spent  for  an  independent  Electric  Lighting  Plant 
equipped  with  the  44  IHsraS^XlDe  "  Battery  and  Switchboard  is  an 
investment — not  an  expense. 

The  switchboard  used  in  connection  with  it  is  built  around  one  princi- 
ple, "Simplicity" — and  while  it  sacrifices  nothing  in  completeness,  it  is 
so  made  as  to  be  practically  trouble-proof,  easy  to  understand,  easy  to 
operate.    This  battery  and  switchboard  make  Electric  Light  for  the 
farm  positive  and  unfailing.  No  excuse  for  old  fashioned,  inconvenient 
methods  of  lighting.    The  individual  electric  plant  is  now  a  success. 
An  Electric  Lighting  Plant  will  not  strain  your 
bank  account — it  can  also  be  quickly  installed 
and  will  prove  a  lasting  comfort. 
We  have  a  dealer  in  your  locality — he  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  complete  facts  and 
fiL      figures  about  electric  lighting  plants 
without  placing  you  under  any  obliga- 
tion. Write  our  nearest 


THE 

ELECTRIC 
STORAGE 

BATTERY  CO.  Philadelphia 


office  today  for  his 
name  and  our  new 
book  on  electric 
lighting 
plants. 


New  York 
Cleveland 
Rochester 
L.os  Angeles 


Chicago  Boston 

Atlanta  Denver 

Portland.  Ore.  Seattle 
San  Francisco 


This  Cheap  farm  Power 

'  '1  Cuts  theExpense  Increases  " 

1  Profits-Reduces  WorK. 


expenses 


Write  for  free  catalog  and  find  out  how  The  Heide 
Tractor  is  made.  How  easy  it  works.  How  cheap  to  run. 
Why  it's  giving  satisfaction  and  increasing  profits  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  and  why  you  should  have  one  lo  reduce 
your  high  cost  of  farming  and  to  solve  your  hired  help 
problem.  


Heider  Tractor 

Can  Be  Operated  With 

Kerosene.<Jasolene  or Motor  Spi  r  its 


Does  the  Work  of  8  Horses  and  Costs  Less 

It's  a  real  one  man  tractor.    Weighs  5,000  pounds.  It  takes 
the  place  of  eight  horses  and  one  extra  man.    Will  do 
any  kind  of  field  or  belt  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Has  a  4-cyHnder  heavy  duty  motor..  The  Heider 
Tractor  is  the  pioneer  light  tractor.    Sells  at  a  price 
which  every  farmer  can  afford.   Don't  spend  money 
on  experiments.     Let  us  prove  that  the  Heider  is 
the  best.    Write  today. 

Heider  Manufacturing  Co. 

220  Main  St.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 


SAVE  HARNESS  MONEY 


Hundreds  of  amazing  bargains!  Write  now  for  free  copy 
of  our  new  catalog,  with  life-like  pictures  of  harness, 
saddles,  bridles,  blankets,  bits,  etc. 


Special  Offer 

Here's  a  dandy  extra 
heavy  copper  riveted 
lialter.  Hi  inch  wide, 
sells  fot  $1.50  every- 
n-hete:  our  special  offer 


— Prepaid — 


$1 


We  Prepay  the  Freight 

Save  you  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  guarantee  our  goods  for 
two  years,  refund  on  the  minute  if  goods  don't  suit  you. 
Send  goods  with  privilege  of  examination.  Get  catalog 
TODAY — it's  free  for  the  asking — and  see  our  wonderful 


direct-f rom-maker  bargains. 


H.  &  M.  Harness  Shop,  Dept.  86    St.  Joseph,  Mo, 


THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER 

Sews  Leather  Like  a  Machlr 

PRICE 

$1.00 

Send  tor  terms  lo  Agents 

AUTOMATIC  AWl  CO,      49  Henaoa  SU  Woruster.  I 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
much  more  valuable  advertising 
space  is  in  a  publication  that  re- 
fuses to  accept  advertisements  meant 
to  deceive  and  defraud  its  readers? 
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The  Little  Giant  Oil  Tractor 


X 


Built  compact  and  powerful  on  attractive  lines.  The  suc- 
cessful tractor  for  small  or  large  farms  in  Missouri  River  Valley. 
"Little  Giant"  will  do  your  plowing,  threshing,  hauling,  etc.  Its 
ruggedness  adapts  it  for  extra  heavy  duty.  Burns  kerosene,  gas- 
olene or  distillate.  Has  hut  150  machine  parts  against  350  in 
majority  of  other  makes,  keeping  lower  repair  bills  and  giving  bet- 
ter service.  All  working  parts  of  engine  enclosed.  Motor  cov- 
ered with  a  hood  the  same  as  an  automobile.  Starts  like  an  au- 
tomobile. 

Model  A         Model  B 
Weight,  all  tanks  full,    8,700  lb.        4,000  lb. 

Horse  Power    35  24 

Draw-bar  Pull   4,500  lb.        2,300  lb. 

Wheel  base    102  in.  87  in. 

Width   ,   75  in.  52  in. 

"Little  Giant"  combines  efficiency,  power  and  light  weight. 
Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee.  Ask  today  for  catalogue  of  the 
"Little  Giant" — the  tractor  that  exactly  fits  your  needs. 

MAYER  BROS.  CO. 

Mankato,  Minnesota 


VACCINATE 

WITH 

BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  drug- 
gist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent 
it. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,  •  MICHIGAN. 


Special  Offer 


Simon  Pure,  Time  Cured,  Hill  Grown, 
Kentucky  Leaf.    Choice  1912  Crop. 

411  (Smoking  or  Chewing)  {K  4  /*\/Y 

IDS.  PREPAID  $1.00 

providing  you  send  us,  with  your  order,  the  names  of  ten 
men  who  use  tobacco.  State  whether  for  smoking  or 
chewing.  As  sure  as  you  order  one  4-pound  lot,  you  will 
order  100  pounds.  Our  old  customers  are  our  best 
customers,  so  will  you  be  if  you  try  this  sample  box. 
Enclose  a  one  dollar  bill  and   ten   names.  Address, 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Co. ,  Dept.  R  Patesville,  Ky. 


Widow  Must  Sell 

185-Acre  Farm  Equipped  $2800 

Eight  good  cows,  two  hogs,  poultry,  quantity 
hay  and  wood,  valuable  farming  machinery, 
wagons,  tools,  etc..  go  with  this  splendid  farm  to 
quick  buyer;  dark  loam  fields  cut  40  to  50  tons 
I  hay.  abundantly  watered  pasture  for  25  cows  and 
200  sheep,  several  hundred  apple  trees;  10-room 
house,  60-ft.  barn,  running  spring  water  In  both; 
charming  location  overlooking  village  and  beauti- 
ful valley;  only  IV2  miles  to  town.  R.  R.  station, 
high  school,  etc.;  widow  unable  to  care  for  It; 
everything  goes  for  only  $2,800.  half  cash:  full 
details,  location,  etc..  page  3.  "Strout's  Spring 
List  of  Farm  Bargains,**  just  out.  copy  free.  E. 
A.  Rtrout  Farm  Agency,  Station  3128.  Union  Bank 
Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


40,000  ACRES  STATE  LAND 
OPENED  FOR  SETTLEMENT 

On  June  17th  the  .State  of  Wvoming  will  Bell 
at  public  auction,  in  tracts  of  100  acres  and  up. 
approximately  40,000  acres  choice  prairie  land 
wlihin  one  to  twelve,  miles  of  Chcvenne.  the  state 
capital.  Terms  one-tenth  cash  and  balance  eigh- 
teen years  at  four  per  cent  annual  interest.  Very 
low  round  trip  excursion  rates  will  be  available 
for  thole  Settling  to  attend  this  Bale.  For  sec- 
tional map  showing  location  of  the  lands  and  full 
particulars  address 

8.  a.  HOPKINS, 
State  Land  Commissioner, 
Capitol  Building;,    -    -    Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  Don't  be  a  renter.  Lands 
are  In  rcinbiuo  and  QavaJltr  counties;  rich, 
black,  fertile  loam:  no  gumbo,  no  alkali.  Terms 
to  suit  purchaser;  small  first  payment,  half  crop 
or  annual  chhIi  payments.  rurcharMri  miiBt  own 
Ifeoek,  machinery.  For  complete  drtulH  call  »n  or 
■irlie  Ited   Itlver  Volley  Umd  Co  .   FantO,  N.  D. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Give  as  your 
experience,  ask  questions.  Bay  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  as  hear  from  you. 


J 


Says  Rabbit  Raising  Pays 

Mrs.  F.  A.  S.,  Nebraska:  I  have 
read  so  many  interesting  and  valuable  ar- 
ticles through  the  pages  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  that  I  think  each 
one  that  has  a  paying  business  should 
let  it  be  known  so  that  others  could 
profit  by  their  experiences.  I  have  lived 
on  a  farm  for  eleven  years  and  have 
raised  all  kinds  of  poultry  and  find  it 
a  paying  business,  but,  oh,  so  much  work 
and  grief  attached  to  it!  I  always  found 
more  easy  money  in  raising  ducks,  geese 
and  turkeys  than  chickens,  as  they  are 
far  easier  to  raise.  I  liked  the  poultry  i 
business  all  right  until  about  a  year  ago 
I  read  in  a  magazine  sent  me  by  a  friend 
that  the  rabbit  business  was  more  pay- 
ing than  poultry  and  less  work  and 
grief  and  cost  far  less  to  feed.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  could  decide  to  go 
into  the  business,  for  one  reason  was  I 
imagined  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing 
to  kill  one,  as  they  are  so  pretty.  But 
after  I  got  so  many  it  was  no  more 
trouble  to  kill  one  than  to  kill  a  chicken. 
Then  I  imagined  it  would  be  quite  a 
trick  to  raise  them,  but  after  getting 
them  I  find  they  raise  themselves— no 
mites  or  lice  to  fight,  no  roup,  cholera 
or  gapes  to  doctor— just  feed  them  twice 
a  day. 

I  bought  three  females,  bred,  and  one 
buck.  I  had  them  two  weeks,  when  each 
doe  gave  birth  to  six  little  ones,  making 
eighteen,  and  each  doe  has  produced 
young  every  six  weeks  since  I  bought 
them,  and  with  from  six  to  eight  in  a 
litter  it  doesn't  take  long  to  get  a  herd 
of  rabbits.  I  bought  the  French  white 
breed,  giving  $3  each,  and  I  consider 
them  cheap,  as  I  now  have  a  nice  herd 
of  rabbits  and  still  increasing. 

When  I  get  a  nice  number  ready  for 
market  I  dress  and  ship  them  and  get 
from  20  to  30  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
hides  sell  from  25  to  30  cents  each.  The 
French  white  rabbit  will  dress  from 
three  to  three  and  one-half  pounds,  mak- 
ing a  neat  little  sum  per  head.  The  feed 
is  scarcely  anything  compared  to  what 
it  costs  to  keep  poultry.  They  eat  corn, 
alfalfa  hay,  stale  bread,  crackers,  ap- 
ples and  potatoes,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer one  can  feed  them  on  weeds,  grass 
and  vegetable  tops.  They  can  be  con- 
fined in  very  small  pens  and  do  well-  I 
have  my  does  in  pens  two  by  four  feet 
and  have  a  larger  pen  for  my  others. 
A  pen  eight  by  sixteen  feet  will  afford 
plenty  of  room  for  seventy-five  rabbits. 

I  would  like  to  see  others  try  raising' 
rabbits  as  a  side  line  and  learn  by  ex- 
perience how  paying  it  is.  After  eating 
one  rabbit,  anyone  would  fancy  the  rab- 
bit business,  as  their  meat  is  much 
lighter  in  color  than  that  of  a  chicken 
and  is  as  tender  when  a  year  old  as  a 
chicken  at  three  months. 


breeds  is  preferred  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  taste  on  the  part  of 

the  breeder. 


Home  Canner  Successful 

Miss  G.  D.,  Nebraska— In  answer  to 
Mrs.  C.  W.  R.  of  Nebraska,  will  say  I 
am  the  owner  of  a  steam  pressure  can- 
ning outfit,  with  which  I  have  success- 
fully canned  corn,  peas,  string  beans, 
lima  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  hominy, 
pork,  beef,  sausage  and  tripe  in  glass 
quart  jars.  If  she  will  send  me  self- 
addressed  envelope,  I  will  give  her  any 
information  free  of  charge. 


Durocs  or  Poland-Chinas? 

T.  W.  H.,  California:  Will  you  please 
Inform  me  which  of  the  two  breeds  of 
hogs  mature  the  fastest  and  which  grow 
to  bo  the  largest,  Poland-Chinas,  or 
Durocs? 

Answer — Experiments  have  shown 
that  between  the  Duroc-Jersey  and 
the  blgrtype  Poland-China  there  is 
practically  no  difference  in  the  mat- 
ter of  size  and  rapidity  of  growth. 
The  question  of  which  of  these  two 


Growing  and  Vse  of  Kafir  Corn 

J.  N.  G.,  Arkansas:  I  should  like  to 
know  from  your  advisor  something  about 
kafir  corn,  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and 
harvest  and  how  to  feed  it.  Is  it  a 
fodder  crop?  Is  it  dangerous  to  pasture 
cattle  on  stalks  after  harvesting? 

Answer — In  the  issue  of  April  18 
you  will  find  some  reliable  informa- 
tion on  page  four  regarding  kafir 
seed.  This  grain  does  equally  well 
on  clay  or  loam  soil.  Prepare  as  for 
corn.  Plow,  then  thoroughly  disk 
and  harrow,  and  plant  with  a  corn 
planter,  using  the  drilling  attach- 
ment. Or,  if  your  land  has  been  well 
prepared  in  the  early  spring,  it  may 
be  listed.  Rows  should  be  three  and 
one-half  feet  apart  and  plants  three 
to  five  inches  apart  in  rows.  Use 
three  to  six  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 
If  wanted  for  fodder  only,  it  may  be 
broadcasted,  or  the  press  drill  may 
be  used,  sowing  one  to  two  bushels 
per  acre.  In  any  case  do  not  sow 
until  the  weather  is  warm  and  set- 
tled, as  the  seed  rots  in  the  ground 
easily. 

As  this  plant  has  not  the  deep-root 
system  of  corn,  do  not  cultivate  as 
deeply.  Harvesting  may  he  done  by 
cutting  off  the  heads  and  then  cut- 
ting the  stalks  later  for  fodder,  or 
the  whole  plant  may  be  cut  and  the 
heads  threshed.  After  threshing  the  , 
grain  cure  it  thoroughly  before  stor- 
ing, as  it  heats  easily.  Stalks  may 
be  pastured  without  danger.  The 
grain  may  be  fed  to  horses,  cattle 
and  hogs,  and  the  forage  may  he 
fed  to  cattle.  The  forage  is  especially 
good  for  dairy  cattle.  It  is  a  better 
plan  to  grow  for  forage,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  as  the  stalks 
are  pretty  coarse  and  tough  for  feed 
when  grown  for  grain.  Kafir  is  a 
good  crop  in  your  locality.  In  Ne- 
braska and  northern  states  sorghum 
is  better,  as  the  kafir  is  sometimes 
bitter  so  far  north,  and  the  cattle  do 
Dot  like  it. 


Preparing  for  a/id  Seeding  Flax 

J.  A.,  Nebraska:  Will  you  please  tell 
me  the  amount  of  flax  seed  to  sow  to' 
the  acre,  and  also  time  for  sowing,  and 
how  to  prepare  the  seed  bed.  We  read 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  every 
week  and  value  the  paper  highly. 

Answer — Flax  is  usually  grown  in 
this  country  on  sod.  This  should  he 
plowed  in  the  fall  to  a  depth  of  about 
five  inches,  plowed  again  in  the 
spring  and  disked  until  smooth  and 
firm.  Land  must  not  be  wet,  lumpy 
or  weedy  when  seed  is  sown.  Any 
time  in  May  will  do  for  seeding.  It 
may  be  drilled  or  broadcasted.  The 
latter  is  the  more  usual  method. 
Use  two  to  three  pecks  to  the  acre. 

If  your  land  is  a  heavy  loam  or  in- 
clined to  gumbo,  would  not  advise 
you  to  sow  flax.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  crops  that  are  more  val- 
uable, especially  on  old  land. 

Thank  you  for  your  words  of  ap- 
preciation.   We  are  always  glad  to!' 


April  25,  1911 
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/  Get  Your  Canadian  Home  [C 
From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


The 

Home  , 
Maker 


will  make  you  a  long  time 
loan — you  can  move  on  the 
land  at  once  —  your  Cana- 
I  dian  farm  will  make  yott 
independent  and 

We  Give  You  20 
Years  to  Pay 

Rich  Canadian  land  $11  to  S30  per  acre 
— one  twentieth  down,  balance  In  19  pay- 
ments with  interest  at  6%.  Long  before 
final  payment  comes  due  your  farm  will 
have  paid  for  itself. 

We  Lend  You  $2000 

For  Farm  Improvements  Only 

No  other  security  than  the  land.  You 
are  given  twenty  years  to  pay  with  inter- 
est at  6$.  In  case  of  approved  land  pur- 
chaser, we  advance  live  stock  to  the 
value  of  $1,000  on  a  loan  basis. 

Or  if  you  want  a  place  already  estab- 
lished, you  will  find  one  on  our  Ready- 
Made-Farm.  All  planned  by  our  experts, 
and  our  service  and  advice  is  yours  free. 

This  Great  Offer  Is  Based 
On  Good  Land 

HFlnest  on  earth  for  general  mixed  farm- 
Wig— irrigated  and  non-irrigated  lands. 
Located  on  or  near  railway.  The  famous 
Canadian  West  has  magnificent  soil.good 
Climate,  churches,  public  schools,  good 
markets,  good  hotels,  unexcelled  trans- 
portation—and 20  years  to  pay.  Time  is 
precious.  Write  today. 

H.Y.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
FOR  SALE— Town  lot9  in  atl  growing 
towns.  (  Ask  for  Information  on  in- 
55>  dustrial  and  business  openings. 


The 

PERFECTION 
METAL  SI  LO 

Chosen  by  Men 
of  Experience 


Eight  years  in  use.  Troved  and 
Vertett/.  Makes  best  Silnttf — (Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  Test). 
Permanently  Proof  Against  Crack- 
ing. Shrinking  and  Blowing  Down. 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 
And  Paid-Up  Insurance  Against 
Cyclones,  Windstorms 
and  Tornadoes. 

Air  Tight  and  Water  Tight. 
Weather,  Wind,  Fire.  Light- 
ning and  Vermin  l'roof.  No 
Guys  or  Cables:  No  Hoops 
to  Tighten.  No  Worry,  Care 
or  Annoyance  of  Any  Kind. 
BIG  NEW  BOOK.  "Turn- 
ing Cornstalks  Into  Cash," 
FREE.  Written  by  Farm- 
era.  Full  of  Dollars  antl 
Cents  Information.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

PERFECTION  METAL  SILO  CO. 

^006  Jefferson,  Topeka,  Ks. 


BUILD  AN 

EVERLASTING 

SILO 

--a  fire-proof,  wind-proof,  per- 
manent silo  invented  hy  Prof. 
Kingof  Iowa  State  College.  Ab- 
solutely protect,  silo  and  con- 
tents from  fire  or  wind  storm. 
Furthermore,  first  cost  ia  the 
only  cost  when  you  use 

DENISON 
HOLLOW  CLAY  SILO 
BLOCKS 

And  that  cost  is  no  greater  than 
tlint  of  a  temporary  structure, 
one  that  may.  with  its  contents, 
K"  up  ill  smoke  or  fall  in  a  wind 
storm  just  at  the  time  you  need 
it  must.  Over  50W)  Hollow  Clay 
Block  Stlos  now  ia  use  prove 
their  superiority. 

Ask  Your  Lumber  Dealer 

to  show  you  these  Silo  Blocks 
Write  us  the  size  silo  you  want. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  coni- 
|dite  information  about  Cost 
and  construction. 

Mason  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

Dept.  G,  Mason  Gity,  Iowa. 


know  that  we  are  of  service  to  our 
readers. 


System  of  Farm  Accounting 

G.  G.  B.,  Illinois:  Do  you  know  of  a 
systom  of  farm  accounting  you  can  rec- 
ommend? I  would  like  one  covering 
both  stock  raising  and  cropping.  If  you 
know  of  a  system  which  has  been  proven 
adequate  and  can  recommend  the  same, 
you  would  greatly  oblige  me  by  letting 
me  know  where  I  can  secure  it. 

Answer — The  system  of  farm  ac- 
counting described  in  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin No.  572  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  covers  all 
branches  of  farming.  It  is  not  theo- 
retical, having  been  used  for  three 
years  by  a  number  of  farmers  in  dif- 
ferent lines  in  New  York  state.  Ad- 
dress department  at  Washington  and 
it  will  be  sent  firee  of  charge.  The 
state  of  Oregon  has  also  made  some 
extensive  investigations  into  this 
subject  and  may  be  able  to  furnish 
you  information.  Address  agricul- 
tural college  at  Corvallis. 


Water  Carrying  Expensive 

If  a  value  of  20  cents  an  hour  is  placed 
on  a  woman's  time,  she  wastes  enough 
time  in  a  year  by  carrying  water  a  few 
rods  each  day  to  pay  the  cost  of  piping 
the  water  into  the  house.  In  a  few  years, 
besides  undergoing  the  drudgery  and  ex- 
posing herself  to  sickness  through  in- 
clement weather,  she  wastes  enough  time 
to  pay  for  a  simple  water  system.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  rural  communities, 
the  Nebraska  University  farm  at  Lincoln 
has  designed  several  systems,  the  plans 
of  which  may  be  obtained  free  in  Bulle- 
tin No.  18. 


The  One  Woman 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  THIRTEEN.) 

if  it  were  the  means  of  helping  him 
make  a  living. 

Then  some  women  go  so  far  as  to  blame 
their  husbands  for  not  having  the  neces- 
sary and  up-to-date  kitchen  help.  From 
personal  observation  I  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that  I  really  believe  men,  as  a  rule, 
are  more  up  to  date  in  their  methods  of 
work  than  are  women,  and  in  many  in- 
stances the  husband  is  far  more  willing 
to  purchase  these  things  than  his  wife 
is  willing  to  have  him.  Some  of  us  have 
done  our  work  in  the  old-fashioned  ways 
so  long  it  seems  a  little  difficult  for  us 
to  do  it  in  a  newer  and  better  way.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  believe  some 
men  would  be  willing  to  pay  out  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  just  to  keep  their 
wives  good-natured,  for  you  and  I  know 
just  how  much  harder  it  is  to  keep  pleas- 
ant when  we  are  overworked,  and  per- 
haps some  of  us  may  remember  a  time 
when  we  have  said  some  some  harsh  or 
unkind  word  to  one  of  our  dear  ones 
which  we  would  have  given  much  to  re- 
call, and  all  because  we  were  so  tired 
and  nervous  we  had  little  control  over 
our  dispositions  and  tempers.  This  does 
not  pay.  Too  many  of  us  are  putting 
last  things  first;  too  many  of  us  are  do- 
ing splendid  housekeeping,  but  very  poor 
i  homemaking.  We  are  putting  nonessen- 
tials in  the  place  of  the  most  essent'al 
duty  of  all— that  of  being  at  our  best 
physically  and  mentally  for  our  family. 

We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  from 
our  daughters.  We  need  labor-saving  de- 
vices, and,  more  than  that  we  need 
rest  and  recreation  fur  our  bodies  and 
minds.  We  should  not  think  it  a  sin  to 
lie  down  and  rest  a  half  hour  in  an  aft- 
ernoon when  we  are  especially  tired.  We 
will  do  enough  better  work  when  we 
arise  to  more  than  make  up  for  the  time 
taken.  Then  let  us  try  to  have  the  even- 
ings at  least  for  ourselves,  for  reading, 
music,  fancy  work  or  whatever  the  taste 
may  dictate.  Try  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  outside  world  by  reading  a  few  good 
books  and  magazines.  Try  to  keep  our- 
selves alive  and  alert  mentally,  that  we 
may  be  better  companions  for  the  fath- 
ers and  the  growing  boys  and  girls. 

Hundreds  of  women  nil  over  the  world 
today  are  fighting  for  the  right  to  vote. 


and  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when 
that  right  will  be  granted  and  all  think- 
ing women  will  carefully  fit  themselves 
for  this  new  responsibility.  But  whether 
or  not  we  ever  vote.  I  fully  believe  that 
if  the  time  and  energy  now  being  spent 
in  obtaining  that  right  would  be  spent  by 
the  women  all  over  the  land  in  making 
better  wives  and  mothers  of  themselves, 
so  that  the  boys  and  girls  might  be 
trained  to  be  noble,  useful  citizens,  we 
would  accomplish  far  more  toward  the 
betterment  of  our  nation  than  we  would 
accomplish  with  our  vote- 

So  let  us  as  the  one  woman  on  the 
farm  learn  to  discriminate  between  the 
essentials  and  the  nonessentials  of  our 
work,  remembering  that  health  must 
come  first.  Then  let  us  not  lay  so  much 
stress  upon  the  providing  of  the  phy- 
sical comforts  of  our  dear  ones  that  we 
f-rget  the  mental  and  spiritual  natures 
to  which  we  must  administer.  The  things 
which  our  families  will  remember  longest 
after  we  are  gone  will  not  be  our  spot- 
less kitchens,  nor  even  the  splendid  food 
which  we  set  before  them,  but  they  will 
remember  the  smiling  face,  the  cheery 
words  and  the  moments  spent  in  wise 
counsel,  leading  some  dear  one  out  of 
the  paths  of  trouble  and  temptation. 

So,  with  our  bodies  vigorous  with 
health  and  our  minds  alert  and  full  of 
joy  for  the  glorious  work  given  us  to  do 
in  the  world,  let  us  offer  up  a  prayer 
for  divine  guidance,  and  take  up  our 
work  anew,  remembering — 

That  this,  the  greatest,  dearest  thing  of 
all. 

To    know    that    I    may    answer   to  my 

loved  ones'  call; 
That  God  has  made  me  mother,  friend 

and  mate, 

Keeper  of  their  lives  and  molder  of  their 
fate; 

Is  there  a  greater  gift  in  all  God's  store? 
My  woman  heart  is  full— I  ask  no  more. 
Ohio.  MRS.  J.  C.  INDOE. 


Buy  Direct  For 
.Factory  Prices. 

2  H  P,  $34.90;    i  H-P.  $69.75; 
r6H-P,$99.35;  8  H-P.S139.65;  11  H-P,$208.98 1 

All  ready  to  run.  Other  tliea  up  to  40  II-P, 
equally  low.  Caab  or  Easy  Terms, 

WITTE  Engines, 

Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Distillate,  Gas, 

Stationary.  Portable  and  Special  Sawnfr  Btylea, 
I  :.«->>  to  start,  without  cranking.  Steady 
I  and  reliable  running  guaranteed.  Standard  foi 
|  27  years.    Proven  fuel  savers  over  others. 
Thousands  in  use,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

60  Days'  Free  Trial.  5-YearGuarantee 

New  Book  FREE— (mo3t  under 
standable  yet  printed) 
with  Ensy-TerniMBalea 
plan,  by  return  mail. 
^  ED.  H.  WITTS. 
Wltte  Iron  Work,  Co., 
r,33  Oakland  At.., 

Kansas  city,  bo. 


The  Galvanized  Hollow 
Wall  Silo 

Has  hinged  dooia.  ladder, 
d' ad  air  space,  and  13  ab- 
solutely   alr-ttght.  Made 
from  the  best  galvai'1/.cl 
steel  and  lined  Willi  wood. 
Made  to  stand  up  a  lirr>- 
tiine,    and   will    never  dry 
out.    Will  not  freeze  m  the 
coldest  weather.    No  spoiled 
ensilage  around  outer  edg& 
Impervious   to   rain.  wind, 
heat,  cold  and  fire.  Writ* 
today  for  catalog  and  price 
list. 

Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co. 

305  llth  Ave., 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading:  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
Feid's  Yellow  Dent,  Yellow  Rose  and 
Brown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY    BEOWN:    MitchellvUle,  Iowa. 
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If  you  believe  in  real  tractor  quality — not  "blue  sky" 
quality,  then  the  Joliet  Oil  Tractor  should  merit  your  immediate 
attention.  Here's  a  tractor  that  in  a  short  time  has  earned  the  name 
of  "The  Packard  of  the  Farm" — a  tractor  that  for  dependability, 
power,  fuel  economy,  ease  of  operation  and  simple,  staunch  con- 
struction is  in  a  class  alone.  This  we  stake  our  30  years  of  engi- 
neering experience  on. 

What  Do  Kow  Want? 

If  you  think,  like  many  others,  that  a  tractor  should  be  built  to  give 
good  service  for  a  lifetime — that  it  should  run  8  to  10  miles  an  hour  on 
the  road  without  excessive  vibration— that  it  should  be  spring-suspended 
both  front  and  rear — that  all  moving  parts  should  have  roller  bearings, 
and  that  it  should  run  on  kerosene,  then  you  need  tile  one  tractor  that 
embodies  these  and  other  big  features — 


This  wonderful  tractor  is  sturdy  and  bier.  But  the  biggest  thing  about 
it  is  its  quality.  Get  that  again  —  Q-U-A-L-I-T-  Y!  —  it  sticks  right  out  of 
every  part,  from  the  massive  heavy  duty  kerosene-burning  engine  to  the 
little  easy-working  throttle  lever. 

The  Joliet  is  the  lightest  tractor  for  its  power  ever  built,  being  from 
one-third  to  one-half  lighter  than  any  other  of  equal  power.  It  is  so  well 
balanced  that  an  ordinary  man  can  roll  this  8,700-pound  machine  along 
the  floor  with  one  hand!   Looks  impossible  f — let  us  prove  it. 

Get  Our  Free  Trial  Offer 

We  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it.  All  we  say  is,  "Will  you  try 
a  Joliet  on  your  farm  at  our  risk?" 

We  will  give  you  absolutely  a  free  trial  on  your  own  farm  and  cheer- 
fully refund  your  money  if  we  don't  make  good.  Remember,  the  strong- 
est guarantee  ever  put  behind  any  tractor  is  behind  the  Joliet.  Let  us 
send  you  all  the  facts  about  this  wonderful  tractor — the  price,  the  terms 
and  the  guarantee.  The  coupon  above  brings  everything.  Mail 
it  to  us  today.  4) 
JOLIET  OIL  TRACTOR  CO.,  316  Jackson  Street.  Joliet,  HX. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


April  2.-i,  1914 


EVERY  HOG 

HISOWN  DOCTOR 

HO O  IICE  AND  SKIN  DISEASES 
QUICKLY  ERADICATED 

through  the  use  of  the 

AMERICAN 
HOG  RUBBING  POST 

AND 

VERMIN  OIL 

REQUIRES  NO 
ATTENTION  AFTER 
FILLING  THE  TANK. 
THE  HOG  DOES  THE 
WORK. 
An  Absolute  Remedy  for 

External  TrorVbles. 
Insures  Against  Cholera. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  | 

AGENTS 
WANTED 


In  Every 
Township. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Read 
Endorsements. 

AMERICAN  HOG  POST  CO. 

DEFT.  F.  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


KILLSgpHOG  LICE! 


AGENTS 

WRITE 

TODAY 


This  wonder-worker  rids 
hogs  of  lice  and  other  ver- 
min pests  by  automatically 
applying  crude  or  medicated 
Oil. 

Works  When  Hog  Itches 

Double  automatic  feature 
makes  double  saving.  No  oil 
wasted — flows  only  when 
hog  rubs  and  only  enough 
for  each  dose.   Gets  right  to 
the  spot.    Better  than  dip- 
ping. Costs  only  4c  per  year 
per  hog  to  keep  your  hogs 
healthy.  Savesfeed.  Fat- 
tens quickly.  Write  today  for 
prices  and  terms. 
STARBUCK  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  75       PEORIA,  ILL. 


HOG 
OILER 

Applies  the  oil  where 
it  is  needed  and  avoids 
needless  waste.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular 
and  prices.  Agents 
wanted. 

EUREKA  MFG.  CO. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Stronger  wh0avnen^ee  Gates 


<olid  steel  bars  instead 
of  woven  wire.  Double 
automatic  latch  locks 
gate.  The  whole  gate 
raises  over  snow  banks. 
Also  manufacture  steel 
Farm  Fence  Posts. 


C.  L.  Gade,  40  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


LEARN  TO  BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 


National  Auctioneer- 
ing School  of  America. 
Box  34,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Parties  Interested  In  farming  should  read  Dairy 
Farm  Company  advertisement,  page  8.— Adver- 
tisement. 


YOU  CAN  BUY 


ANY  CUT 


in  tup: 


Twetieth  Century 
Farmer 

for  8  cents  per  square  Inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.    It  is  advisable  to 

write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 

of  each. 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


NO  NEW  or  interesting  develop- 
ments took  place  at  the  live 
stock  markets  of  the  country 
last  week.  The  trade  every- 
where remained  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  detailed  in  these  col- 
umns the  previous  week.  Moreover,  no 
very  marked  change  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  trade  is  looked  for  in  the 
near  future. 

Cattle  receipts  at  most  market  points, 
while  running  a  little  larger  than  the 
previous  week,  were  decidedly  lighter 
than  for  the  corresponding  weeks  one 
and  two  years  ago.  The  six  big  markets 
show  a  falling  off  for  the  year  to  date  of 
over  200,000  head  as  compared  with  last 
year. 

Moderate  receipts  gave  the  cattle  mar- 
ket a  somewhat  better  tone  last  week, 
although  prices  at  most  points  showed 
comparatively  little  change  for  the  week. 
Operators  on  the  market,  however,  were 
a  little  more  hopeful,  feeling  that  sup- 
plies in  the  country  are  becoming  smaller 
as  every  week  rolls  by.  At  the  same  time 
competition  from  Argentine  beef  is  not 
expected  to  be  quite  so  sharp  during  the 
next  few  weeks  as  it  has  been  during 
the  greater  part  of  April.  This  expecta- 
tion is  based  on  reports  indicating 
smaller  shipments  now  afloat  and  also 
smaller  quantities  to  be  loaded  during 
the  next  week  or  two. 

Argentine  Beef  Not  in  Demand 

Kastern  markets  still  claim  to  be  car- 
rying liberal  stocks  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican product,  due  to  the  poor  consum- 
ing demand.  The  difference  in  prices  be- 
tween it  and  American  beef  is  not  suf- 
ficiently large  to  make  it  any  great  ob- 
ject for  the  retailer  to  handle  Argentine 
beef,  and  they  are,  according  to  most 
reports,  not  taking  very  kindly  to  it. 
There  is  undoubtedly  quite  a  strong 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  most  con- 
sumers against  the  imported  article,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  it  being  worked  off  to 
the  restaurant  and  hotel  trade. 

A  year  ago  at  this  time  conditions 
such  as  now  prevail  in  the  market  as  re- 
gards supply  would  have  been  a  sure 
forerunner  of  a  sharp  advance  in  the 
market,  but  the  consuming  demand  this 
year  has  so  many  times  proven  disap- 
pointing that  no  one  is  looking  for  any 
marked  improvement  in  the  trade.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  feeling  that  one 
or  two  days  of  heavy  receipts  would 
very  likely  prove  sufficient  to  wipe  out 
any  gain  in  prices  that  might  be  brought 
about  by  several  days  of  light  receipts. 

The  Mexican  war  scare  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  the  slightest  influence  on 
the  -market  and  was  not  expected  to  do 
so.  As  a  matter  of  course,  actual  war 
might  stimulate  prices  somewhat,  but  the 
chances  were  considered  too  remote 
even  to  occasion  any  discussion  of  the 
possibility. 

There  is  so  much  dissatisfaction  with 
the  condition  of  the  cattle  trade  that 
there  is  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  the  market  was  as  high  the  latter 
part  of  April  as  it  is  now.  One  and  two 
years  ago  April  prices  were  high,  but 
they  did  not  come  up  to  the  high  point 
reached  this  season.  While  prices  are 
higher  than  last  year,  just  as  most 
everyone  predicted  they  would  be,  the 
increase  in  values  has  not  been  as  large 
as  expected.  Farmers  and  feeders  made 
the  mistake  last  fall  of  paying  too  much 
for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle.  On  top  of 
that  came  the  big  advance  in  the  cost 
of  corn  and  all  kinds  of  feed.  High- 
priced  feeder  cattle,  plus  high-priced 
feed,  proved  more  than  equal  to  the  gain 
In  fat  cattle  prices.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  farmers'  books  are  showing  bal- 
ances on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger, 
and  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  is  the 
natural  outcome. 

line  Receipts  Liberal 

Hogs  during  the  early  part  of  last 
week  showed  a  good,  stiff  advance  over 
the  previous  week,  selling  at  the  highest 
price  reached  In  some  little  time-  Later 
on  In  ('be  week  tho  market  broke  sharply, 
wiping  out  nil  the  gain  and  more,  Inn. 
Receipts    of    hogs    (it    th«'    leading  mar- 


ket  points  have  been  very  liberal,  al- 
though tunning  somewhat  behind  last 
year's  record.  For  the  year  to  da  to 
there  is  a  falling  off  at  the  six  big  mar- 
kets of  about  320,000  head,  while  the  mar- 
ket has  for  the  last  week  been  only 
about  on  a  par  with  a  year  ago.  That, 
however,  is  saying  a  good  deal,  as  it 
must  be  remembered  that  hogsi  a  year 
ago  at  this  time  were  bringing  the  high- 
est prices  ever  paid  in  April,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  year  1910,  when 
the  average  price  on  the  basis  of  Omaha 
was  $10.60  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
and  a  little  over  $9  at  the  finish. 

During  May,  1913,  the  hog  market  aver- 
aged around  40  or  50  cents  lower  than 
during  April,  and  on  the  strength  of 
that  the  bears  are  npw,  some  of  them, 
predicting  lower  prices  for  the  next 
thirty  days.  The  bulls  do  not  subscribe 
to  any  such  sentiments,  although  ad- 
mitting that,  with  the  supply  of  hogs  in 
the  country  proving  larger  than  gener- 
ally anticipated,  it  is  possible  that  prices 
may  not  make  any  further  improvement 
for  some  little  time  to  come.  There  is 
quite  a  strong  element  in  the  bull  crowd 
that  appears  to  feel  that  the  market  is 
already  bullish  and  about  as  strong  as 
existing  business  conditions  would  war- 
rant, and  that  they  will  be  satisfied 
with  prices  remaining  where  they  are, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  usual  fluctua- 
tions of  a  speculative  market. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  Moving'  Freely 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  moving 
very  freely  of  late  and  prices  have 
shown  more  or  less  strength;  in  fact, 
the  trade  has  been  in  a  good,  healthy 
condition,  although,  as  noted  before  in 
these  columns,  prices  as  compared  to  the 
cost  of  the  feeder  lambs  and  of  the  feed 
consumed  are  not  high  enough  to  make 
the  feeder  any  money. 


Hog  Cholera 


(CONTINUED    FR*OM    PAGE  THREE) 

states  should  be  trained  in  particular 
along  tho  lines  of  what  should  be  done 
to  successfully  combat  hog  cholera.  Let 
them  be  thoroughly  trained  in  sanita- 
tion, given  instructions  regarding  ef- 
fective quarantine,  what  should  be  done 
and  how  it  is  to  be  done,  as  well  as 
training  in  the  proper  use  of  serum  and 
virus,  when  to  use  it  and  when  not  to 
use  it.  The  agricultural  colleges  can  do 
much  to  assist  in  hog  cholera  control  by 
a  thorough  training  of  the  students 
along  these  lines. 


The  Tuberculin  Test 

It  was  Prof.  James  Law  who  said:  "For 
those  who  aim  at  the  prompt  and  thor- 
ough eradication  of  tubercular  infection 
from  a  herd,  and  at  securing  at  once  a 
guai antee  of  progeny  and  beef  and  dairy 
products,  no  resort  can  in  efficacy  be  at 
all  compared  with  the  tuberculin  .test." 

Tuberculin,  when  diluted  for  use,  is  the 
preserved,  sterile,  filtered  product  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  grown  for  a  proper  time 
upon  a  glycerinated  beef  broth  culture 
medium.  The  fact  of  its  being  sterilized 
and  filtered  precludes  any  possibility  of 
its  transmitting  disease  to  an  animal  into 
which  it  is  injected 

Tuberculin,  prepared  by  responsible 
manufacturers  and  properly  used,  will 
not  produce  tuberculosis  in  healthy  ani- 
mals. Nor  will  it  have  any  permanent 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  milk  produced. 
Furthermore,  tuberculin  will  not  produce* 
abortions,  unless  there  should  be  ex- 
tremely advanced  tuberculosis,  and  that 
is  a  rather  remote  possibility. 

Tt  was  resolved  by  the  international 
commission  on  the  control  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  that  tuberculin,  properly 
used.  Is  an  accurate  and  reliable  diag- 
nostic agent  for  the  detection  of  active 
tuberculosis.  But  It  was  admitted  that 
tuberculin  may  not  produce  a  reaction 
when  the  disease  is  Incubating,  when  the 
progress  is  arrested,  or  when  the  disease 
is  extensively  generalized.  Tho  last  con- 
dition Is,  of  course,  relatively  rare  and 
may  usually  bo  detected  by  physical  ex- 
amination. 

On  account  of  tho  period  of  Incubation, 
and    the    fact    that    arrested  ORSefi  :  it  sty 


sooner  or  later  become  active,  all  exposed 
animals  should  be  letested  at  intervals 
of  six  months  to  a  year.  And  an  animal 
that  has  given  one  distinct  reaction  to 
tuberculin  should  thereafter  be  regarded 
as  tuberculous.  No  animal  whose  tem- 
perature is  above  normal  #  should  be 
treated  with  tuberculin.  Healthy  cattle 
suffer  no  injurious  effects  from  the  tuber- 
culin test. 


First  Cultivation  of  Corn  Crop 
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the  right  kind  of  first  cultivation.  Often 
have  we  driven  along  the  roads  at  the 
time  of  or  just  after  the  first  cultiva- 
tion, after  tho  corn  was  up,  and  seen  a 
nice,  green  row  of  grass  or  wetds  alcng^ 
the  row  between  the  track  of  the 
inside  shovels  of  the  cultivator.  The 
farmer  who  cultivates  corn  in  this  man- 
ner is  simply  throwing  dollars  to  the 
wind. 

Many  Unrigs  can  be  the  fault.  Perhaps 
the  cultivator  shovels  were  not  proper)! 
greased  when  put  away  last  year,  and  the 
shovels  not  scouring.  The  shovels  may 
be  dull  or  in  need  of  pointing.  If  so,  theyi 
are  not  doing  the  work  they  should.  Their 
may  not  be  properly  set,  or  the  shields  set 
too  low.  You  had  better  spend  one,  two 
or  three  hours  in  properly  adjusting  your 
cultivator  shields  and  shovels.  Never  cul- 
tivate the  first  time  without  fully  cover* 
ing  the  ground  between  the  rows  aril 
having  some  loose  dirt  fall  around  the- 
stulks  in  the  hill. 

Some  of  our  coi  n  raisers  have  the  mis*; 
taken  idea  that  they  can  get  the  weedfi 
between  the  rows  the  next  time  over.  If 
you  leave  them  for  the  next  time,  some 
of  them  will  be  so  large  you  can't  get- 
them.  Be  sure  to  get  them  the  first  time.; 

Don't  forget  that  you  can't  do  a  goof, 
job  with  a  poor  tool.  Examine  your  shov-' 
els,  and  if  they  need  pointing  or  sharpen-! 
ing  don't  neglect  having  it  done.  A  few 
cents  spent  in  this  way  will  bring  yotl 
many  dollars  in  return.  Anything  you1 
can  do  to  make  the  first  cultivation  ad 
thorough  as  possible  you  should  do,  be  it 
In  the  way  of  a  good,  steady  team  or  a 
good  tool. 


Plan  M  ar  on  White  Grub 

In  at  least  five  places  in  Wisconsin  this 
year  the  June  bug  will  meet  with  organ-: 
ized  and  systematic  opposition.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  passed  ct  the' 
last  session  of  the  state  legislature,  pro-i 
viding  for  the  perfecting  of  a  method  of 
controlling  white  grubs  and  grasshoppers, 
an  organized  campaign  is  being  planned 
by  J.  G.  Sanders,  state  nursery  inspector, 
college  of  agriculture,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  expected  that  the  spring  of  1PM 
will  mark  the  appearance  of  the  adult 
beetles  or  June  bugs  in  tremendous  num- 
bers. Each  of  the  female  beetles  usually 
lays  from  fifty  to  sixty  eggs,  which  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  would  mean 
a  like  number  of  grubs  to  feed  upon  corn 
roots,  grains  and  strawberries.  Hence, 
the  importance  of  exterminating  as  many 
of  the  June  bugs  as  possible. 

Three  methods  of  control  are  proposed. 
The  'first  is  by  spraying  with  poisons  or 
the  trees  where  the  beetles  feed  at  night' 
the  second  is  to  jar  the  trees  and  catch 
the  beetles  on  canvas   spread  beneath; 
the  most  favorable  time  for  this  opera 
tion  being  from  midnight  to  3  a.  m.  Th 
third  method,  the  use  of  trap  lanterns 
will  probably  be  practiced  most  in  th 
campaign.   An  ordinary  barn  lantern  1 
suspended    over    a    tub    of    water  upo 
which    a    film    of    kerosene    has  bm 
spread.      The    beetles   are    strongly  atj 
tracted  to  the  light,  and  their  destruc 
tion  follows. 

Motor  Car  to  Every  100  People 

More  than  I.o00,0e0  motor  cars  sire 
present  in  operation  in  the  United  Stat 
The  population  of  the  United  State 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  is  100.000, 
That  is  to  say.  there  is  one  car 
every  100  people.  When  it  is  remembere 
that  $.">00  has  been,  until  this  year,  th 
minimum  price  of  an  automobile,  an| 
that  in  population  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren are  included,  it  is  evident  that  1(1 
no  other  field  of  industry  has  the  AnMM 
ican  genius  for  distribution  and  niei: 
ehandizing  been  mote  signally  display*! 
than  In  that  of  the  automobile.— Th' 
World's  Work. 
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TRY  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  It  has  saved 
a  preat  many  horses — has  put  them 
I  back  to  work  even  after  they  had  been  given 
[up.  Over  35  years  o£  success  has  proved 
ithe  merit  of 


It  Is  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  splint, 
spavin,  curb,  ringbone,  thoropin,  bony 
growths,  swellings,  sprains  and  lameness 
from  many  different  causes. 

Its  cost  is  so  small  a  matter,  compared  to  the 
ralue  of  a  horse  that  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  It. 

Sold  by  druggists  everywhere,  tl.00  a  bottle,  6 
for  »5.00.  Get  a  copy  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
at  your  druggist's,  or  write 


Vermont 


"Good  to  the  last  drop*9 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calvej 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 


At  your  Dealers  or 


Nebraska  Seed  Co., 


OMAHA 

NEB., 


HOOF  TRIMMER 

Keep  the  colt's  hoofs  trimmed 
and    avoid    cracks,    thereby  in- 
creasing' their  value.     Safe,  re- 
liable,   easily  operated,  always 
handy.    Lasts  a  lifetime.  Price 
very  small. 
Ask  for  free  circular. 
E.  M.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Dept.  J,  Peoria,  Ills. 


HORSES 


Kodak  picture  of  my  jet-black  coining 
3-year-old  Percheron  stud,  from  2200-lb. 
imported  sire  and  1900-lb.  Imported  dam. 
I  have  9  coming  3-year-old  studs,  11  com- 
ing 2-year-old  studs  and  6  coming  4-year- 
old  studs.  Jet  blacks  and  rich  dark  grays. 
Big  for  their  age,  one  weighs  2110  lbs.,  one 
2160  lbs.  and  a  yearling  1740  lbs.  Registered 
Percherons  and  straight  sound.  You  can- 
not get  better  money-makers.  Foaled 
and  grown  on  the  farm  and  offered  at 
farmer's  prices.  Intelligent  headed  colts 
that  have  had  kind  attention,  a  boy  can 
handle  them.   Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER, 

Route  7.  Charlton,  Iowa. 


New  Minister  to  Peru 
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rakeoffs  on  every  sort  of  pretense.  The 
meals  given  me  for  $9  or  $10  a  day  have 
been  desayuno,  or  coffee  and  bread,  upon 
rising,  and  almuerzo,  a  table  d'hote  lunch 
or  breakfast  at  noon,  and  a  table  d'hote 
dinner  in  the  evening.  I  have  pieced  out 
the  bill  of  fare  by  buying  butter  and  jam 
on  the  aide  and  bringing  it  to  the  table. 

But  I  started  to  write  of  how  the  bill 
was  paid.  I  spoke  the  night  before  to 
the  clerk,  telling  him  I  expected  to  leave 
early  in  the  morning  and  to  please  have 
the  bill  ready.  When  I  came  to  the  office 
he  had  done  nothing,  but  he  set  two  book- 
keepers to  work  and  they  went  through 
three  different  cash  books  and  ledgers 
and  figured  and  figured,  making  enough 
calculations  to  have  involved  the  Buying 
of  a  railroad.  As  they  figured  they  made 
memorandums  and  when  they  had  com- 
pleted the  head  bookkeeper  took  the 
sheets  to  a  typewriter  and  in  Spanish, 
with  one  finger  of  one  hand  clicked  off 
the  items.  He  then  took  the  typewritten 
copy  to  an  old-fashioned  copying  press 
and  sponged  the  leaves  until  they  were 
dripping  with  moisture.  He  copied  the 
bill  in  the  book  and  handed  it  to  me 
with  my  chits.  I  looked  over  the  latter 
and  found  that  one  of  $9  belonged  to 
some  one  else.  This  was  deducted.  I  then 
knew  the  sum  I  was  to  pay,  but  it  took 
me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  before  I 
could  get  back  my  change.  Altogether, 
the  whole  proceeding  consumed  fifty-four 
minutes  by  my  watch  and  that  for  an 
account  which  would  have  been  rendered 
at  the  Willard  in  Washington  or  the  La 
Salle  in  Chicago  or  the  Waldorf  in  New 
York  in  the  wink  of  an  eye. 

American  Hotels  Would  Pay  Well 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  chain  of 
American  hotels  at  good  prices  would  not 
have  a  large  custom.  They  would  be 
patronized  by  foreigners  and  by  Peruvians 
and  the  expense  of  running  them  would 
be  far  less  than  in  our  larger  cities. 
There  are  no  markets  in  the  world  that 
are  better  than  those  of  Peru.  We  have 
the  fruits  here  of  the  tropics  and  tem- 
perate zones  and  that  throughout  the 
year.  I  spent  yesterday  morning  in 
going  through  the  city  market.  It  covers 
a  square,  the  chief  stalls  being  in  a 
great  court  roofed  with  galvanized  iron 
and  surrounded  by  stores.  There  were 
grapes,  white  and  red.  Thera  were  apples 
as  yellow  as  gold,  peaches  the  color  of 
snow  and  pomegranates  and  guavas, 
chirrimoyas  and  tunas,  the  fruit  of  the 
cactus.  There  were  oranges  and  lemons 
and  pineapples,  bananas  and  bushels  of 
paltas  or  alligator  pears.  The  latter  cost 
5  cents  or  10  cents,  notwithstanding  I  had 
to  pay  50  cents  for  the  one  I  ordered  extra 
at  the  hotel  today  for  my  dinner. 

And  the  vegetables.  What  would  you 
think  of  string  beans  as  long  as  your 
arm,  of  potatoes  as  yellow  as  gold  and  of 
yuccas  which  have  flesh  like  a  potato, 
but  consist  of  roots  as  big  around  as  a 
ball  club  and  often  two  feet  in  length.  I 
saw  roasting  ears  at  nearly  every  vege- 
table stand.  Some  of  these  were  bright 
yellow  and  others  as  black  as  your  boots. 
I  saw  grains  of  hominy  of  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  largest  lima  beans.  They  came 
from  a  corn  grown  here  which  is  so 
mealy  you  can  make  flour  of  it  by  pound- 
ing it  with  a  stone.  There  were  many 
tomatoes  and  great  heads  of  cauliflower 
and  cabbage,  muskmelons  and  watermel- 
ons and  other  fruits,  the  names  of 
which  I  do  not  know.  A  large  part  of  the 
market  is  devoted  to  meats  and  game.  I 
saw  lamb  flesh  and  kid  flesh  and  great 
cages  of  guinea  pigs,  which  taste  like 
squab  pigeons  or  tender  young  squirrels. 
There  were  large  fish  stalls  full  of  cor- 
bina  and  other  fine  fish  from  the  ocean 
and  some  fish  which  are  especially  deli- 
cious when  served  raw  with  the  juice  of 
a  lemon.  The  acid  seems  to  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  flesh  as  boiling  and  i* 
is  even  better  than  the  raw  fish  of  Japan. 
There  are  also  many  kinds  of  shellfish 
and  among  others  a  little  clam-like  crea- 
ture called  the  senorita  or  little  girl.  This 
is  a  clam  whose  flesh  is  as  white  as  snow, 
but  which  has  also  a  morsel  of  meat  of 
the  color  of  the  brightest  red  pepper 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  fish.  It  tastes 
delicious. 

(Copyrighted,  1911,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


International  Harvester 
Haying  Machines 


The  I HC  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Binders,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rakes,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cotters 
Shelters,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring-Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Trucks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


matter  how  you  handle  your  hay 
crop  after  the  mowing  is  done, 
whether  with  rake,  tedder  and  loader,  side 
delivery  rake  and  loader,  or  sweep  rake  and 
stacker,  the  best  machines  for  your  work  are 
those  that  are  sold  under  the  International 
Harvester  trade  mark. 

I  H  C  local  dealers  sell  these  machines.  It  is  to 
their  interest  to  see  that  your  hay  is  put  into  the  barn, 
stack,  or  bale,  in  the  best  condition,  regardless  of 
weather  or  accident.  When  they  sell  you  an  I  H  C 
tedder,  side  delivery  rake,  self  or  hand  dump  rake, 
stacker,  sweep  rake,  loader,  combined  sweep  rake 
and  stacker,  or  hay  press,  they  sell  you  a  machine 
that  you  can  depend  upon,  that  will  give  you  per- 
fectly satisfactory  service. 

Drop  us  a  line,  and  we  will  direct  you  to  the 
nearest  dealer  handling  our  machines,  and  will  also 
send  you  interesting  catalogues  describing  any  one 
of  the  above  machines  you  may  be  interested  in. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion    Peering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


JACKS   AND  JENNETS 


The  Cedar  Rapids  Jack  Farm 

Is  the  jack  metropolis  of  the  world.  All  nations  buy 
lacks  here.  The  majority  of  the  best  mules  in  the 
United  States  are  the  result  of  the  past  twenty  years' 
improvement,  inaugurated  and  carried  on  here.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Come  to  me  when  you  need  stock.  I 
will  make  it  worth  your  while. 

W.  L.  DE  CLOW, 

Stallion  and  Jack  Importing-  Farm,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


JACKS   AND  JENNETS 

Black  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets  for  sale. 
Weighing  from  700  to  1200  pounds,  two  to  six  years 
old :  price,  $200  to  $1,000.  Also  thirty  head  regis- 
tered Shorthorn  cattle — mostly  cows  and  heifers 
ready  to  calve.  0.  J.   MAY,   Bennett,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 
DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  rolled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Every  th ing  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,   Clay   Center,  Keb. 


f  Duroc  -  Jersey  * 


BRED    GILTS    FOR   SALE — With  length, 
bone  and  quality. 
G.  UNITT,  Seward,  Neb.,  Route  No.  2. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS 


America's  Bine  Ribbon  Herd  Male  Foot  Hogs 
Champion  Show  sod  Breeding  Herd  of  United  States. 


of  Bis  Tvpo  Ho 

tl'l    SImU.HhI  P. 


of  ae^s  for  sal.  p. 
a  anil  Milk  Ooats. 


JOHN  DUNLAP,  Box  406,  Willinmsport,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


If  your  cows  produce  only  about  1,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year  and  160  pounds  of, 
fat  they  are  practically  worthless;  :C,n  lbs.  of 
fat  per  cow  should  be  your  minimum  require- 
ment. 

No  matter  how  poor  your  present  herd  is, 
you  can  easily  raise  it  to  this  standard  in  a 
few  years  by  the  intelligent  use  of  a  well 
selected  Holsiein-Friesian  bull. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holitein-Friesian  A»»o..  F.  L.  Hough  - 

ion.    aec'y.     Box   179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  broaden*  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  1  iving.  J  have  the  I  argent  and  fin- 
est herd  in  ♦he  17.  S.  Every  one  an  earl*  tveloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldi  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  aar*rtise  my 
nerd.  Write  for  my  [>Ian,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN     RFD:»  Portland.  MUh. 


RED  POIiliED  CATTTjE 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DE.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  300  Bee  Bldg..  Omaha,  NeV 
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Importance  of 

Tree  Planting 


THE  importance  of  planting  trees 
on  the  bare  prairie  lands  should 
!  appeal  more  forcibly  to  land 
owners  than  it  does,  judging 
from  the  lack  of  shade,  orna- 
mental and  fruit  trees  that  are  found 
on  the  average  western  prairie  farmi. 
The  .value  of  more  trees  on  the  farm  is 
beginning  to  dawn  on  land  owners  and 
farmers  after  many  years  of  ownership 
in  which  they  had  no  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  plant  trees.  In  Kansas  alone 
the  state  forestry  department,  reports 
that  the  farmers  are  crazy  for  trees. 
Their  demands  cannot  be  supplied;  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  young  forest  trees 
have  been  shipped  within  the  ten  days 
preceding  April  15.  . 

The  value  of  trees  has  been  over- 
looked until  this  late  date,  when  the 
whole  country  throughout  these  treeless 
prairie  districts  might  have  been  sup- 
plied with  fine  groves  of  valuable  tim- 
ber. Great  credit  is  due  to  the  state 
forestry  associations  of  these  states  and 
the  forestry  advocates  who  have  for 
years  persistently  preached  "plant  trees 
on  the  farm;  grow  your  own  timber  and 
fuel."  Such  men  as  J.  Sterling  Morton. 
Robert  W.  Furnas,  C.  C.  Harrison  and 
Isaac  Pollard  of  Nebraska  will  live  in 
the  memory  of  generations  yet  to  com© 
because  of  their  great  interest  in  the 
forestation  of  the  bleak  and  bare  prai- 
ries of  the  state  they  had  adopted  as 
their  home. 

Not  only  should  Arbor  day  be  an  oc- 
casion of  annual  tree  planting  as  a  mat- 
ter of  observance,  but  it  should  be  a 
reminder  that  trees  should  be  planted 
each  recurring  spring  season  as  a  mat- 
ter of  financial  value  and  interest  to 
the  farm.  The  tree .  planter  should  ex- 
ercise judgment  in  planting  the  best 
tree  for  his  purpose.  All  trees  are  not 
useful  as  timber,  fuel,  shade,  ornamen- 
tation or  fruit.  These  matters  should  be 
considered  in  the  planting. 


Making  Auto  Tires  Last 

The  essentials  of  conservation  of  auto- 
mobile tires  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Uniform  inflation  depending  on  load 
carried;  average  sixty  to  sixty-five 
pounds  front  and  seventy  to  seventy-five 
rear  for  car  2,200  to  2,400  pounds,  prop- 
erly tired. 

Test  tires  every  three  days.  Discard 
an  inner  tube  that  leaks  enough  to  lower 
pressure  fifteen  pounds  or  more  in  less 
than  three-  days. 

Drive  car  steady  and  true.  Slewing  and 
skidding  are  evidences  of  bad  driving 
just  as  much  as  allowing  a  horse  to 
stumble  or  fall  is  evidence  of  unskillful 
horsemanship. 

Plug  small  cuts  down  to  fabric  to  pie- 
vent  rotting  and  send  separation  of  tread- 


Breeders'  Notes 

Mulefoot  Hogs  for  Sale 

Mr.  John  H.  Dunlap  of  Williamsport. 
O  owner  of  the  Ohio  blue-ribbon  herd  of 
Mulefoot  hogs,  has  shipped  hogs  into 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union  during 
the  last  year.  He  has  a  great  many  in- 
quiries from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  expects  to  make  shipments  to  for- 
eign countries  in  the  near  future.  Mr. 
Dunlap  has  about  300  head  of  select 
breeding  stock  of  all  ages  for  sale  and 
is  especially  strong  on  bred  gilts  weigh- 
ing from  200  to  400  pounds.  All  his 
younger  stuff  are  by  his  champion  and 
grand  champion  herd  hoars.  The  Ohio 
blue-ribbon  herd  is  headed  by  ten  big 
prize-winning  boars,  and  Mr.  Dunlap 
can  supply  breeding  stock  that  is  not 
related  at  any  time.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  this  breed  of  hogs,  write  Mr. 
Dunlap  for  further  information,  men- 
tioning the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

D<  (  low's  Greal  Jack  Farm 

To  anyone  who  Is  In  the  market  for  a 
first-'lass  Jack  we  have  no  hesitancy  In 
recommending  the  jack  farm  <»f  w.  L. 
DeClfiW  of  Cedar  Rapid*,  la.  Mr.  De- 
Clow  is  a  pioneer  In  the  business  and 
the  jacks  he  handles  here  are  famed  far 
and  wide  for  their  superior  excellence 
as  to  bone,  size  and  conformation  and 
..ho  their  dcpcndablencHS  an  breeders. 
Mien   you   buy  anything  from   Mr,  De- 

U.w  you  can  rent  assured  that  It  Is  the 
ight  kind  and  you  liny  It  with  the  guar- 


antee that  be  intends  to  make  good 
when  he  gives  it  to  you,  for  every  ani- 
mal that  he  sells  must  be  just  as  rep- 
resented, for  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 
The  buyer  is  afforded  exceptional  op- 
portunities hero  that  are  seldom  found 
elsewhere.  If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a  jack,  write  Mr.  DeClow,  mention- 
ing the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

W.  G.  Unitt  llvnid  Prom 

In  a  letter  of  recent  date  W.  G.  Unitt 
of  Seward,  Neb.,  informs  us  that  he  is 
all  sold  out  of  bred  sows.  He  also  says 
that  he  is  having  excellent  success  with 
his  spring  pigs.  Twelve  sows  farrowed 
107  pigs  and  are  raising  eighty-seven, 
and  they  are  coming  along  in  first-class 
condition.  Mr.  Unitt  says  he  will  have 
the  best  lot  of  pigs  he  has  ever  pro- 
duced, and  those  who  know  him  and  his 
reputation  as  a  breeder  will  have  to 
admit  that  this  is  "going  some  "  He  has 
one  of  the  best  equipped  stock  farms  in 
Nebraska  and  is  certainly  in  a  position 
to  give  his  stock  the  best  kind  of  care. 
No  doubt  he  will  have  more  to  say 
through  these  columns  at  a  later  date. 


Combination  Sale  at  South  Omaha 

The  combination  sale  of  Hereford  cat- 
tle held  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  April 
14  and  15  under  the  management  of  W. 
N.  Rogers  of  McCook.  Neb.,  brought  out 
only  an  average  crowd  of  buyers,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  in 
general  are  so  busy  at  this  time  putting 
in  their  small  grain  and  attending  to 
their  other  spring  farm  operations.  The 
sale  as  a  whole,  however  was  fairly 
good,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  several  western  buyers.  The 
top  bull  of  the  sale  went  to  Jacob  Ben- 
ger,  Mynard.  Neb.,  at  $650.  The  top  cow 
went  to  Guy  Schwab  of  Murray.  la.,  at 
$365.  One  of  the  noticeable  features  of 
this  sale  was  that  whenever  an  especially 
good  animal  came  into  the  ring  it  gen- 
erally commanded  a  very  fair  price, 
which  went  to  show  that,  though  the 
crowd  was  not  large,  yet  those  who 
were  present  appreciated  good  values. 
Colonels  Kraschel  and  Zaun  were  the  of- 
ficiating auctioneers,  and  both  did  cred- 
itable work  on  the  block.  Below  will  be 
found  a  list  of  all  animals  selling  for  $100 
and  over,  together  with  name  of  pur- 
chaser: 

BULLS. 

Lot  No.  Price. 

1—  S.  M    Estes,  Pacific  Junction,  la... $155 

2—  Tim  Neuhoffel,  Central  City.  Neb  125 

3 —  Henry  Rogers.   McCook,   Neb   122 

4—  \Ym.   Heelan.  Arabia,   Neb   147 

C>— Wm.  Helan    100 

7— IT.  B.  Ives,  Helena.  Mont   150 

9— James  Jam'foii.  Amherst.  Neb   130 

11—  M.     E.     Rhinesmith.  Centennial, 
Wyo  250 

12—  J.  O.  Whittington,  Clarendon,  Tex.  340 
14— W.  V.  Hunter,  O'Neill.  Neb   100 

16—  G  eo.  Brown,  Gettysburg.  S.  D...  160 

17—  J.  H.  Farr,  Laramie,  Wyo  165 

20—  Geo.  Brown   170 

21—  M.  E.   Rhinesmith    300 

22—  J.  B.  Newman.  Morrill,  Neb   147 

23—  J.  H.  Farr    155 

29— W.  C.  Klaussen.  Creston,  Neb  140 

31— M.  E.  Rhinesmith    210 

33—  H.   B.  Ives   250 

41— M.  E.  Rhinesmith    140 

44— George  Brown   120 

55—  H.  Hilton.  Malvern,  la  215 

61 — Jacob  Benger,  Mynard,  Neb  650 

74 — Geo.  Brown    117 

76—  Geo.   Brown    110 

SO— Geo.  Brown    115 

84—  H.  B.  Ives    140 

85—  Swan  Lundahl,  Wheatville.   Neb..  135 

86—  Nels  Elmgren,  Creighton,  Neb  115 

87—  Geo.    Brown  107 

88—  M.  E.   Rhinesmith   305 

89—  J.  H.   Farr    235 

90—  J.  H.  Farr    155 

92—  T.  F.  Sullivan,  Spalding,  Neb   800 

96—  O.  E.  Olson,  Florence,  Neb   107 

97—  M   E.  Rhinesmith    275 

98—  W.   A.   Bickel,  Glen  wood,  la   500 

99—  M.   E.    Rhinesmith    500 

100—  J.   O.  Whittington    185 

102—  John  McDonald,  Craig,  Neb   102 

103—  M.    E.    Rhinesmith    310 

104—  H.  B.  Ives    245 

105—  Geo.    Brown    170 

107—  Geo.   Brown    102 

108 —  Henry  Hunterman,  Avoca,   Neb..  155 

109—  Fritz  Bickel,  Loup  Citv,  Neb   135 

110—  Geo.   Brown    115 

311— M.  E.  Rhinesmith    235 

112— J.   O.    Whittington    230 

COWS. 

5— O.  E.  Olson    160 

13— Klaus  Bros.,   Bendena,  Kan  150 

26— O.   E.  Green,  Genoa,  Neb   175 

28— Henry  J.  Wieke.  I.udell,  Kan   117 

30— John  B.   Dow,    Bedford.    Ta   102 

34— Ben  Broughton,  Lake  View,  la...  102 

38—  Henry  J.    Wlcke    100 

39—  O.  E.  Green    125 

40—  John  B.   Dowell.    lied  ford,   la   100 

46— J.  W.  Runty.  Mil  lord.   Neb   100 

49— Jesse  Engles  &  Son,  Sheridan,  Mo.  110 
54— Henrv  J.    Wieke    117 

57—  R.  P.  Clark.  Bravton.  Ia   110 

58—  H.  J.  Wlcke    130 

62—  R.  P.  Clark    IBS 

65-  Fritz    nickel    115 

66-  .T.  C.  Parnrll,  Guthrie  Center,  la..  115 

67—  H.  J.  Wlcke    155 

68—  O.  E.  Olson    122 

70   Gov   Schwab,   Murray,  Ia   365 

71-R.  P.  Clark   255 

73  -Fritz  lilckel   200 

75— A.  F.  Mammon,  McClellan,  Ia  167 

78    W.   V,   Hunter    130 

93—  Amos  Rogers,  McCook,  Neb   390 

Sixty-one  bulls  brought  $10,75.',  an  aver- 
age of  $176.  Thirty-four  cows  brought 
$1,647,  an  average  of  $137. 
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POTJIiTBY — Anconas 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS.  THE  GREAT 
egg  producers.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Gallatin,  Wa- 
ll oo,  Neb. 


•I.VDTAN  RUNNER  AND  BUFF  Or- 
pington duck  eggs:  also  Light  Brahmas. 
Circular  free.    Frank  Healy.  Bedford.  Ta. 


Ducks 

FAWN  AND  "WHITE  TNDTAN  RUN- 
ner  duck  eggs.  $1  per  12.  Heavy  laying 
strain.    E.  Dooley.  Selma.  Ia. 


BUTE  ANDALUSTANS— PRIZE  WTN- 
ners  non-setters,  excellent  lavers:  eggs, 
$3  setting.  Maude  McMurry.  Savannah. 
Missouri. 


RUYNER  DECK  BARGAINS— AGNES 
Toung.  Loveland.  Ta.   


Hamburg's 

STLVER  -  SPANGLED  TTAMBUROS - 
Eggs  $1  25  per  15.  postnaid:  $4  per  iw. 
Chas.'  Voss  &  Son.  Hubbard.  Neb.  


Hon  dans 

HOFD  VN  AND  WHTTE  ROCK  EGGS. 
$1  and  $2  per  setting.  $5  per  hundred. 
Geo.  J.  Woleott.  Box  773.  Central  City, 
Neb.  


Leghorns 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
hens.  2  vears  in  flock,  blue  ribbon  win- 
ners $1  50  Eggs  for  petting.  $1  85  per  IB, 
$7  per  100.    Tvar  Johnson.  Fremont,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE  - 
comb  White  Legtiorns,  Rhode  Tsland 
Reds.  White  Holland  turkeys  and  In- 
dian Runner  ducks.  Chas.  Cross.  Sex- 
tonvllle.  Wis. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEOHORV 
eggs:  none  better— $1  15:  $4.  100;  chicles. 
10c.    Olga  Havek.  Lin  wood.  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Won  65  ribbons.  Eggs.  Jl  W\  $4.50  per 
100.    AmleT  Dorr.  Osage  City.  Knn. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHTTE  LEGHORNS 
of  the  world's  best  stram  Egos.  S3  r'0 
per  ion.    Geo.  L.  D»rUn*f,  Don'nh.m.  Neb. 


RUFF  LEGHORN  AND  STNGLE- 
comb  Red  eggs:  100,  $4.  Mrs.  Alb.  Thor- 
son.  Mead,  Neb. 


WHTTE  LEGHORN.  BUFF  ORPTNO- 
ton.  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs.  Pearl  W. 
Usher.  Holbrook,  Neb.   


STNGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
K?ss_$4,  ton;  $2.50.  50:  $1,  15:  from  200  ?- 
vear-old  hens,  mated  with  cockerels  scor- 
ing 93'i.    Edward  Dooley.  Selma.  Ia. 


SNGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs.  15.  75c:  100.  $3.50.  Will  Rockwell, 
Hubbard.  Neb  


BFFF  LEGHORNS— ENGLISH  VART- 
etv.  larger  than  white  or  brown  varietv; 
lay  a  larger,  white  egg.  Eggs.  $1.50  per 
15.  Particulars.  E.  B.  Mehl,  North  Ir- 
ving St..  Fremont.  Neb.   


EGGS — SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.  $1.  15;  $5.  100.  White  Egg  Poul- 
try Farm.  Loomls.  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN  S- 
Pure-bred.  farm  range,  excellent  lavers. 
Eggs  shinned  in  useful,  handy  baskets. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Fifteen.  $1:  100. 
$5.  G.  C.  Randall,  Village  View,  Stella. 
Neb.   


STNGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
—Eggs  $2  per  fifty,  $3.50  per  hundred, 
from  matured  pullets,  farm  range.  Mrs. 
TTfe  Edzards,  Brunlng.  Neb.   


Lang*hans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS-CTRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick.  Wahoo.  Neb. 


FULL-BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
eggs  for  hatching.  C.  C.  Cunningham. 
Kennard,  Neb 


EXTRA  B  T  G  -BONED,  SCORED 
Black  Langslians  and  eggs.  H.  Oster- 
foss  Farm.  Hedrick.  Ia. 


T.ight  Brahmas 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 15,  $1:  15. 
$2.50;  1110.  $S.  Eair  batch  guaranteed  or 
another  order,  half  price.  Frank  A. 
John,   Bedford.  Ta. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EOGS-15,  $1:  50. 
$2.50;  100,  $r,.  Mrs.  M.  Wall.  Eddyville, 
Neb. 


Minorcas 

HIGH-CLASS  BLACK  MTNORCA  AND 
Buff  Orpington  eggs  Frank  A.  Agnew. 
South  Omaha,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

EGOS  FOR  HATCHING  —  S1NGLE- 
cotnb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


PRTZE-WTNNTNO  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
em,    Mrs.  Conk,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


POULTRY — Orpingtons 

FOR  SALE  —  BUFF  ORPTNGTON 
oegs.  $1.5n  per  15.  Geo.  E.  Cheney.  Fre- 
mont. Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  TNDTAN  RUN- 
ner  ducks.  Catalogue  free.  Gene  H. 
Hivse.   Norfolk.  Neb. 


EGGS  FROM  K  E'  L  L  E  R  S  T  R  A  S  S 
strains— Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  scor- 
ing 90  to  94  points,  guaranteed  fertile, 
$1.50  per  15,   $S  per  100.     L   H.  Klinge, 

Grand  Tsland.  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  THOR- 
oughbred  AVbite  Orpingtons,  $1.50  per  15. 

Wm.  Lnngbchn,  Avoca,  Ta. 


ORPINGTONS— iBUFF  OR  WHTTE— 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon.  Neb. 


STNGLE-COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTONS, 

Cook  strain.  Eggs.  $2  per  15.  George  A. 
Agnew.  Central  City.  Neb. 


KELLER'S  CRYSTAL  WHITE  OR- 
pingtons,  Krllerstrass  strain,  direct  from 
his  $30  matings.  Heavy  winter  layers. 
Free  range,  farm-raised.  $7  per  hundred. 
J.  W.  Keller,  Fullerton,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Bocks 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
both  matings.  Pens  1.  5,  $5  per  15;  pens 
2,  3,  4.  $2.50,  15-  $4.50.  30:  farm  range.  $1, 
15;  $5,  100.  Circular  free.  G.  W.  Feuer- 
stein,  Fremont.  Neb. 


THOMPSON'S  STRAIN  BARRED 
Rocks— Vigorous  birds,  nice»y  barred, 
yejlow  beaks  and  shanks.  Great  lavers. 
Eggs  from  pens.  85c  to  $1.  15;  utilitv,  $2, 
50.    H.  H.  Unruh,  Hillsboro,  Kan. 


FTSHEL  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCK 
eggs.  $1.50  for  15,  $5  per  100.    J.  L.  Young, 

Rolfe.  Towa. 


WHITE  ROCKS  —  LARGE.  GREAT 
laying  strain:  egss.  15,  $1;  100,  $4.  Geo. 
Clauson.  Mead.  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS.  5c  APIECE. 
None  shipped  over  three  days  old.  Miss 
Voorhees,  Sweetwater.  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing.  $5  per  100.  $2.75  per  50,  $1.50  per  15. 
Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Fred  Kroeger,  Carroll,  Ia. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS— Fine  pen,  $1 
per  setting;  range  flock.  $3.50  per  100.  B. 
F.  Johnson.  Fairf'eld.  Neb. 


RINGLET  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS 
from  fine  pen  and  range  flock.    Jos.  V. 

Beran.  Verdigre.  Neb. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGG'S—* 
$1  per  setting.  $5  per  100.    G.  W.  Hollen- 

beck,  Craig,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
from  greatest  prize  winners  of  Nebraska. 
J.  W.  DeVore,  Valley,  Neb. 

PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
eggs  for  sale— $3  for  15  eggs.  A.  G.  Bur- 
bank.  Cordova.  Neb. 


EGGS-BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK — 
Grand  champion  sweepstake  Iowa  State 
show.  Free  catalogue,  showing  real 
photos,  champion  winners,  price  of  eggs. 
A.  D.  Murphy  &  Son,  Essex,  Iowa. 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  BARRED  ROCK 
Eggs — Cockerel  matings,  $2,  15:  farm 
range,  $1,  15:  $5,  100;  haby  chicks.  12M>e 
each.    Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Schulz.  Yutan.  Neb 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ex- 
clusively: choice,  pure-brd  stock;  selected 
eggs.  100.  $6;  50,  $3.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed.    Adam    A.    Weir,    Clay  Center, 

Neb. 


H1LLCREST  BARRED  ROCKS  AND 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Stock  and  eggs 
for  sale.     D.   T.   Gantt.  Crete,  Neb. 


BIG  PRIZE  -  WTNNING  WHITE 
Rock   eggs.     W     W.    Liebhart,  Nemaha. 

Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR 
hatching  Mating  list  free.  Arthur  Gil- 
lette. South  Omaha.  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS — 
Best  quality  stock.  Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln. 
Neb 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— EXTRA  GOOD 
laying  Strain,  George  Hellhusch,  Bel- 
grade. Neb. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  BRED  FOB  EGGS 
and  size.  Eggs  for  hatching,  baby 
chicks.     Mrs.    Lulu    Bures,    Nelson.  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  KROM  STATE 
Fair  and  Lincoln  winners.  $;">.50  per  100. 
B.    K.  Thompson,   Not  mill.  Neb. 


CHOICE  PARR  El  >  ROCK  EGGS-SI 
for  15.  $5  per  100.  W.  W.  Johnson.  Coun- 
cil  Bluffs,  la. 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Rocks 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— $1.50  PER  15,  $5 
per  100.  Mrs.  Harry  Butler,  Bellwood, 
Neb.  


Rhode  Island  Reds 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  (BOTH 
combs).  Eggs  half  price  from  high-class 
exhibition  hens.  Order  now— $7  per  100, 
$12  per  200.  Single-comb  stock  from  my 
fancy  pens  at  bargain  prices.  Catalogue 
ready.  W.  I.  Mouser,  Red  Oak,  la. 
Route  5. 

ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  Ex- 
hibition and  utility  stock.  Free  cata- 
logue.   George  Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  Reds  that  are  red.  J.  W.  De- 
Vore,  Valley.  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS— AFTER  APRIL 
first  eggs  from  prize-winning  pens,  $3, 
15;  $5,  30.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Bixler,  Route  5,  McCook,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs.  Stock  from  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts.  Eggs,  $3  per  15;  utility. 
$1  per  15.  Mrs.  O.  Dougherty,  Norwich, 
Iowa. 


ROSE-COMB  REDS— LARGE,  DARK 
red;  heavy  layers.  Mating  list  free.  C. 
E.  Datesman.  Council  Bluffs,  la. . 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $4  per  100,  $1  per  15;  from  large,  vig- 
orous, farm-raised  birds.  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Ankeny,  York,  Neb.  


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs.  $1  per  15  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Delnier 
McCann,  Arlington,  Neb. 


S  I  N  G  L  E-C  O  M  B  REDS— LAYERS, 
beauties,  7  years  breeding  from  the  best 
strains;  choice  pen,  per  setting.  $1.50; 
range  stock,  $1;  $3.50  per  100.  Mrs.  F. 
Loucks,  Fullerton,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS— EGGS,  10  AND 
20  cents  each.    Fulmer,  Columbus,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  L.  McPher- 
son,  Craig,  Neb.  


POULTRY — Wy*ndott«» 

S  I  L  V  E  R-LACED  WYANDOTTES — 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  15,  $2.50  per  30;  from 
scored  stock.  S.  W.  Avery,  breeder  of 
fine  poultry,   Fairmont,  Neb. 


Baby  Chicks 

BABY  CHICKS— TEN  "VARIETIES — 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  FROM  THOROUGH- 
bred  turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Mus- 
covy and  Runner  ducks,  pearl  and  white* 
guineas.  Bantams,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Houdans,  Games,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Hambergs,  White  and  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, White  and  Silver-Laced  Wy- 
andottes.  Buff,  White,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Cochins,  Langshans.  Hen  eggs, 
15  for  $1.  Also  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pig- 
eons. Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen.  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  Thirty-three 
pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp  for  cat- 
alogue. Sunny  Slope  Poultry  Farms, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa, 


55  BREEDS  PURE-BRED  CHICKENS, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  collie  dogs.  Cata- 
logue free.  Belgrade  Poultry  Farm,  Man- 
kato,  Minn. 


ROTTEN  EGGS— WE  SELL  NICE, 
fresh  eggs  from  26  varieties  of  chickens. 
Catalogue  free.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 


43  VARIETIES  CHICKENS,  BAN- 
tarns,  guineas.  Bronze.  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  Toulouse,  Embden, 
African  geese,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner, 
Muscovy  ducks.  Catalogue  2c.  Theodore 
Franz,  Mankato,  Minn.    Box  102. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-ALL  VARI- 
eties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  Brahmas,  Langshans, 
Minorcas.  Campines  and  Bantams;  also 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue No.  11.  Logan  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS  AT  PIONEER 
Home— Large,  dark  red;  heavy  layers. 
Pens,  $1.50  per  15;  utility,  $4  per  100.  Mrs. 
John  Hall,  Valley,  Neb. 


Turkeys 

TU-RKEY  EGGS— WHITE  HOLLAND, 
$2  per  10.    A.  J.  Menefee,  Adair,  la. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS,  $1.50  PER 
setting  of  10;  Rose-Comb  Brown  Leg- 
horn eggs,  50c  per  setting,  or  $2.75  per 
100.    Eliza  Smith,  Route  1,  Aurora,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for 
prices.    Wm.  Schreiner,  Exeter,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
—Baby  chicks  and  eggs  for  sale.  Will 
Jansen.  Exeter,  Neb. 


EXHIBITION  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
—Eggs,  $2  for  15,  $3.50  for  30.  Fertility 
guaranteed.    L.   Brown,   Fairmont,  Neb. 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
—15,  $1.50;  100,  $6.  Rouen  and  Muscovy 
duck  eggs;  13,  $1.50.  Fred  Kucera,  Clark- 
son,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
hatching,  $4  per  100.  Mrs.  John  Mclntyre, 
Wayne,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 15  FOR 
dollar,  $4  per  100.  J.  C.  Schmucker,  Swan- 
ton.  Neb. 


IMPERIAL  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
direct  from  Sherman  Bowden:  15  eggs,  $2; 
30,  $3.50.   M.  Morgensen,  Fullerton,  Neb. 


SILVER-  LACED  WYANDOTTES— 
English  breed;  no  better  layers  of  large 
eggs.  Fine,  large  birds.  Only  one  pen. 
Fair  dealing  to  all.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Eggs,  $2  per  15.  W.  H.  Mead,  404 
East  10th  St.,  Fremont,  Neb. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  SET- 
tmg.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough,  Weston,  la. 

EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  HIGH- 
ouality  White  Wyandotte  and  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poul- 
try and  Stock  Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
best  matings  in  Nebraska.  G.  W.  Har- 
den, Ulysses,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  SILVER  WYAN- 
dotte  eggs.  H.  Clabaugh,  St.  Edward, 
Neb. 


THOROUGBHRED  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes— Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15.  B. 
Carl  Petersen,  Avoca,  la. 


EGGS  —  BARRED,  WHITE,  BUFF 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Langshans,  Toulouse  geese.  Mrs.  Frank 
Davis,  Holbrook,  Neb. 


WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free  cat- 
alogue.   C.  W.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

ON  FARM,  MARRIED  COUPLE;  NO 
children;  year's  experience;  understand 
stock  raising,  gasoline  engines,  machines, 
machinery  and  farming  thoroughly;  wife 
as  housekeeper  and  cook  for  farm  hands. 
Germans.  Write  particulars  and  wages. 
Address  Y  509,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer 


LANDS — Arkansas 

80-ACRE  RICH,  CREEK  -  BOTTOM 
farm;  40  cultivation,  balance  timbered; 
$25  acre.    Sessions  Co..  Winthrop.  Ark. 


California 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND, 
near  city,  at  farm  prices,  on  easy  terms. 
W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  815  City  National  Bank, 
Omaha. 


Farina  Wanted 

SELL  TOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


AM  TN  TOUCH  WITH  EASTERN 
buyers  for  farms  and  ranches.  Send  de- 
tails with  legal  description  and  best  cash 
price  in  first  letter,  allowing  2  per  cent 
commission.  Thomas  Campbell,  530-32 
State  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


Kansas 

WE  OWN  13,600  ACRES  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  valley,  smooth  as  a  floor:  best 
alfalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth;  five 
sets  of  improvements;  shallow  water: 
will  sell  eightv  acres  or  more.  Frizell  & 
Ely,  Larned.  Kan. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA— THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber Free  information.  We  have  no 
i2,T,f?r  sa,e-  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
304  Palace  Blds\,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMS   FREE— OUR 

^IJf+H  11?;p?,sre,  h00k'  "Vacant  Govern- 
ment Lands,     describes   every    acre  in 

?QVi1rS.C0Unty  in  LT-  a  How  secured  free; 
1914  diagrams  and  tables.    All  about  irri- 

S^E1.8^  Pri£e'  25  cents-  Postpaid. 
a\  ebb  Publishing  Co..  Dept.  36,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


200  FARMS  TN  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
^?'nn^and  Ref:l  River  Valley  district. 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.'  Level  or 
rolling-  prairie  land.  Timber  land.  Anv 
size  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  countv 
has  never  had  a  crop  failure;  50,000  acre's 
of  corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
lists.  Park  Region  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Fergus  Falls.  Minn. 


MONEY    IN    MINNESOTA  LANDS— 
i       *?L  my  "St— 600-acre   bargain,  450 
PIow,_  too  meadow,    50  pasture;  elegant 
buildings:  near  city-$60  acre,  worth  $80. 
Write  your  wants.   W.  C.  Murphy,  Folev, 


J00  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GATt- 
covn  Tl,£  %^hern<-  Minnesota?  where 

wiieSva*dvaS£.Ingr  rarii<^-  Come  now 
rfanv  ^iJn,  Paffrath-Schmid  Com- 
pany,  bpringfield,  Minn. 


HELP  WANTED 

THREE  BRIGHT,  CAPABLE  LADIES 
for  1914  to  travel,  demonstrate  and  sell 
dealers;  $25  to  $50  per  week;  railroad 
fare  paid.  Goodrich  Drug  Co.,  Dept.  351, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB 
scriptions    for    The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer;    salary.    $42   a   week.  Address 
Circulation     Manager,     The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


$65  TO  $150  MONTH  PAID  MEN  AND 
women  in  U.  S.  government  positions. 
Life  Jobs.  Thousands  of  appointments 
coming  during  1914.  Common  education 
sufficient.  "Pull"  unnecessary.  Write 
today  for  free  list  of  positions  now  avail- 
able. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  F-94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  weekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School.  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacoo  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pav  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  Y-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


BOYS  EARN  $2  TO  $10  WEEK  AFTER 
school  selling  dandy  base  ball  scorer- 
beauty.  Sample  and  particulars,  2c 
stamp.  Card  Noivelty  Co..  312  W.  23d, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED— AGENTS  IN  GOOD  FARM- 
ing  district  to  sell  western  land  where 
the  crop  pays  for  the  land  in  two  years. 
For  commission  and  literature  write  522 
State  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Nebraska 

FARM    LOANS    WANTED  -  QUICK 

Wr»k  Toh«haTn*ei&  ,arge~  P™Perty  list 
wnte  John  L.  Maurer.  Omaha.  Neb. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT— 
w.;. haJe  listed  with  us  to  sell  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  North 
Dakota  lands.  In  order  to  obtain  set- 
^TeriLal£ri?  our  ^m  mi'es  of  track  in 
North  Dakota  we  will  sell  these  lands 
at  cost  Prices  are  about  one-fifth  those 
asked  in  Iowa  or  Illinois,  and  agricul- 
tural possibilities  are  just  as  great. 
Roads,  schools,  churches  railroads  all 
established.  For  literature  and  full  par- 
ticulars write  J.  S.  Murphy,  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Rail- 
way  Co.   (Soo  Line),  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
Free— Oregon  A'manac  and  other  official 
books  publisher!  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions; 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  65. 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland.  Ore. 


ALFALFA,  CORN,  DAIRY.  COWS 
and  hogs  is  a  combination  that's  im- 
possible to  beat  for  making  monev:  be- 
sides, it  excels  all  others  in  point  of 
safety.  We  own  and  will  sell  our  lands 
around  and  near  to  Ontario,  consisting 
of  many  thousands  among  cultivated! 
farms  producing  seven  tons  of  alfalfa; 
corn,  60  to  120  bushels;  clover,  2%  to  3 
tons  per  acre,  and  other  crops  in  pro- 
portion. Mild  climate,  long  growing  sea- 
son, plenty  of  water  for  every  use.  One- 
tenth  cash,  balance  in  rrine  annual  pav- 
ments.  at  6  per  cent.  We  are  pleased 
to  answer  questions.  Write  Oregon  & 
Western  Col.  Co.,  536  Paxton  Block, 
Omaha.  Neb. 


Wyoming. 

SPLENDID  160-ACRE  FARM  INI 
best  dry-farm  section  of  Wyoming,  ?4 
mile  from  graded  school  and  college,  % 
mile  from  depot  and  postoffice,  milo 
from  state  experiment  farm.  Address 
H.,  care  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


LANDS — Wyoming 

CHOICE  FARM  LAND.  $15  to  $30  PER 
acre.  First  crop  will  pay  for  land. 
What  have  you  to  exchange  for  western 
land?  W.  T.  Sloan,  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change, Pine  Bluffs,  Wyo. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Miscellaneous. 

INVESTIGATE  THIS  —  EXCELLENT 
land  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon- 
adjacent  to  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
way—the best  developed  sections  of  the 
northweslt.  Obtainable  at  low  price* 
State  land  on  long  payments,  and  deeded 
land  on  crop-payment  plan;  good  cli- 
mate; good  schools.  No  isolated  pioneer- 
ing. Send  for  literature,  saying  what 
state  most  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker, 
Gen.  Immig.  Agt,  377  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND  SCRIP— FOR 
Sale,  soldiers'  additional  land  scrip  in  40, 
80  and  120-acre  assignments.  Can  be  lo- 
cated on  vacant  government  land.  No 
residence  or  cultivation  required.  Ad- 
dress Fred  D.  Mason,  Security  Mutual 
Life  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


ALFALFA,  CORN  AND  HOGS  ARE 
rapidly  making  farmers  in  the  south- 
eastern states  wealthy.  The  south  is 
the  new  "corn  belt"  and  the  natural 
realm  of  "King  Alfalfa."  Act  quickly, 
while  land  prices  are  so  extremely  low. 
Values  rapidly  advancing.  Farm  lists 
and  "Southern  Field"  magazine  sent 
free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Ind. 
Agt.,  Southern  Ry.,  Room  94,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  _ calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high  -  grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17. 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


DOGS 

COLLIES— SEND   FOR  LIST.    W.  R. 

Watson,  Box  501,  Oakland,  la. 


FOR  SALE  —  PEDIGREE  SCOTCH 
Collie  female,  sable  and  white,  $10.  Geo. 
E.  Cheney,  Fremont,  i^eb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 

FREE  FOR  STX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FENCE  POSTS  AND  LUMBER  Di- 
rect to  consumer.  C.  J.  Coleman,  Sand 
Point,  Idaho. 


IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTUR- 
ers  are  writing  for  patents  procured 
through  me.  Three  books,  with  list  200 
inventions  wanted,  sent  free.  Advice 
free.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B. 
Owen,  75  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED,  $5.50;  TIMOTHY. 
$1.50.  Farms  for  rent  and  sale.  J.  Mul- 
hall,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


I  GUARANTEE  95  PER  CENT  GER- 
mination  on  my  seed  corn.  Paul 
Rohwer.  Waterloo,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe   Bros.,   Chadron,  Neb. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver,  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  1912  crop 
seed  corn  grown  in  Washington  county. 
Nebraska.  Werter  DeVaughn,  1914  Har- 
ney St.  Omaha.  Neb. 


PURE-BRED  YELLOW  SEED  CORN 
$2.50.  P.  Clausen,  506  2Sth  St.,  East 
Omaha,  Neb. 
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DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVER 

V  Work   Like    Gas  U 


BURN 
OIL 
OR 
GASOLINE 


...  .  r1*!™ 

you  Can't  get  §as 


Four  of  our  fifteen 
popular  styles 


Here's  a  stove  that  looks  and  works  like  a  city  gas  stove  but  you  can  use  it  on  the 
^  farm  or  in  the  villages  and  towns,  miles  away  from  any  gas  supply. 

Detroit  Vapor  Stoves  are  not  like  common  gasoline  or  oil  stoves.  They  are  made 
strong  and  substantial  like  high  grade  city  gas  stoves  and  they  burn  inexpensive  oil  or  gas- 
oline vapor  with  a  hot  steady  flame  directly  under  the  cooking  utensils. 


Detroit  Vapor  Gasoline  Stoves  light  exactly  like 
gas  and  are  absolutely  safe,  as  the  gasoline  that 
flows  into  the  burners  is  piped  to  each  burner 
through  heavy  iron  pipe  which  prevents  the  escape 
of  gasoline.  The  burners  work  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple from  those  of  the  ordinary  gasoline  stove. 
No  generating  is  necessary.  In  the  usual  stove 
you  must  fill  the  cup,  shut  off  the  gasoline,  apply  a 
match,  wait  for  the  burner  to  heat,  turn  on  the 
gasoline  again  and  apply  another  match.  If  the 
burner  is  not  hot  enough,  as  often  happens,  the 
gas  will  not  generate  and  there  is  trouble. 

In  the  Detroit  Vapor  Stove,  you  simply  turn  on 
the  burner,  apply  a  match,  and  set  your  cooking  on 
at  once — just  like  a  city  gas  stove. 


In  Detroit  Vapor  Oil  Stoves  there  are  no  dirty 
wicks  to  look  after.  In  fact  there  are  no  wicks, 
asbestos  rings,  or  anything  that  looks  like  a  wick 
to  buy,  burn  out  or  replace. 

The  operating  valves  of  all  burners  are  at  the 
front  of  the  stove  just  the  same  as  on  a  gas  stove. 
These  valves  are  made  of  pure  German  silver — this 
metal  will  never  rust  and  allow  the  fuel  to  leak 
into  a  burner  when  it  is  turned  off.  Detroit 
Vapor  Stoves  are  at  all  times  safe. 

With  all  the  gas  stove  advantages  of  Detroit  Vapor 
Stoves,  no  piping  or  pressure  tanks  of  any  kind  are 
necessary.  This  avoids  expense  and  the  need  of 
cutting  holes  in  your  floor.  Detroit  Vapor  Stoves 
are  complete  in  themselves  and  can  be  placed  in 
any  part  of  the  kitchen. 


{Glass  oven  door) 


.Don't  Swelter  over  a  Hot  Cook  Stove  this  Summer 
Use  a  Clean,  Safe,  Reliable,  Detroit  Vapor  Stove 


Detroit 
Vapor 
Stove  Co. 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Please  «end  me 
your  FREE  stove 
book  No.  S-2 


Name  

Address 


In  the  summer  time  a  hot  coal  or  wood  range 
is  daily  torture  for  the  one  who  does  the 
cooking.    Unless  you  let  the  fire  go  out 
after  each  meal  the  kitchen  becomes 
unbearably  hot. 

All  this  discomfort  and  the  dirt  of 
coal,  wood  and  ashes  can  be 
avoided  if  you  use  a  Detroit 
Vapor  Stove. 

With  a  "Detroit"  your 
fire  is  directly  under 


the  cooking  utensils.  You  get  the  benefit  of  all 
the  heat  for  the  cooking  without  heating  up  a 
heavy  iron  range.  For  this  reason  Detroit  Vapor  Stoves  are 
very  economical.  The  entire  cost  of  running  is  less  than 
one  cent  an  hour  per  burner.  That's  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  coal  and  wood  ranges  or  city  gas  stoves. 

Detroit  Vapor  Stoves  are  made  in  fifteen  handsome  styles 
and  sizes,  selling  from  $10  up — the  prices  vary  according  to 
the  style  and  number  of  burners.  Our  less  expensive  stoves 
are  made  just  as  well  as  our  higher  priced  ones — the  difference 
in  price  does  not  mean  a  difference  in  quality — merely  size. 
Your  hardware  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  a  stove 
exactly  suited  to  your  needs.  See  him  and  write  today  for 
our  free  illustrated  stove  book  No.  S-2 


Cahlnrt  Str/l 
(Solid  metal  .her) 


Detroit  Vapor  Stove  Company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Full  Size  Three  Burner  Slew 
(Without  even) 


A-  MAGAZINE*  FOR-THE  MEN-AND  WOMEN- OF  THE'FARM 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Cause  of  Dew 
The  small  boy,  being  asked  the 
cause  of  dew,  gave  this  answer: 
"Earth,  revolving  rapidly  on  its 
axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
causes  it  to  perspire  freely — hence 
the  dew." 

New  Botany 

The  teacher  had  been  reading  to 
(ho  class  about  the  great  forests  of 
America.  "And  now,  boys,"  she  an 
nounced  afterward,  "which  one  of 
you  can  tell  me  the  pine  that  has 
the  longest  and  sharpest  needles?" 
Up  went  a  hand  in  the  front  row. 
"Well,  Tommy?"  "The  porcupine, 
ma'am." 

Almost  All 

Carl  was  going  out  with  his 
mother  one  afternoon,  and  had  been 
sent  upstairs  to  get  ready.  After  a 
considerable  wait,  the  mother  called 
from  downstairs: 

"Hurry  up,  Carl!  We're  late  now. 
Have  you  got  your  shoes  on?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  replied  the  boy, 
"all  but  one." — Lippincott's. 

Good  Guess 

"Do  animals  possess  the  sentiment 
of  affection?"  asked  the  school 
teacher  of  the  little  girl. 

"Yeth,  ma'am:  almotht  alwayth." 

"Good,"  said  the  teacher:  "and 
now,"  turning  to  a  little  boy,  "tell 
me  what  animal  has  the  greatest 
natural  fondness  for  man." 

The  small  boy  considered  care- 
fully and  finally  answered, 
"Woman." 

Liver's  Partner 

Young  Arthur  had  recently  taken 
up  the  study  of  anatomy  at  school 
and  had  shown  a  great  interest  in 
the  course.  He  drank  in  all  infor- 
mation about  the  various  parts  of 
the  body  with  absorbing  interest. 
The  progress  at  school,  however, 
was  too  slow,  so  he  sought  to  gain 
more  information  at  home.  One  aft- 
ernoon, upon  returning  from  school, 
as  he  sat  hungrily  devouring  a  gen- 
erous-sized piece  of  bread  and  mo- 
lasses, he  asked  his  mother,  in 
grave  perplexity: 

"Mother,  I  know  where  my  liver 
is,  but  where  is  my  bacon?" — Amer- 
ican Boy. 

Bike  the  Rest  of  Us 

"Bobby  is  attending  to  his  piano 
lessons  very  faithfully  of  late,"  said 
that  youth's  uncle. 

"Yes,"  replied  his  mother.  "I 
don't  have  any  trouble  with  him 
about  that  now." 

"How  do  you  manage  it?" 

"Some  of  the  neighbors  com- 
plained of  the  noise  his  exercises 
made,  and  I  told  him  about  it. 
Now  he  thinks  it's  fun  to  practice." 

James  Explains 

James  started  his  third  helping  of 
pudding  with  delight. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  James,"  ad- 
monished his  mother,  "there  was  a 
little  boy  who  ate  too  much  pud- 
ding, and  he  burst!" 

.lames  considered.  "There  ain't 
such  a  thing  as  too  much  pudding;," 

"There  must  be,"  contended  his 
mother,  "else  why  did  the  little  boy 
bu rst?" 

James  passed  his  plate  for  the 
fourth  time,  saying:  "Not  enough 
boy." 
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Information  Regarding  Hog  Cholera 

.  ylE  ARE  now  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject 
I  W       of  ll0&  cholera,  its  control  and  treatment.    This  ques- 
tion is  a  live  one,   as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  al- 
though but  two  of  these  articles  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  we  are  already  receiving  letters  asking  for  special  infor- 
mation about  the  disease  from  different  standpoints. 

Mr.  B.  Z.  Russell,  one  of  our  associate  editors,  made  the  in- 
vestigation for  this  paper,  getting  facts  from  government  and 
state  authorities  in  different  states,  from  veterinarians  and  farm- 
ers. On  the  information  thus  obtained  these  articles  were  writ- 
ten. Mr.  Russell  is  not  a  veterinarian,  is  not  a  college  man. 
His  twenty-five  years  of  experience  as  a  hog  raiser,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  breeder  and  farmer  selling  hogs  on  the  market, 
have  given  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  hog  business  from 
a  producer's  standpoint.  He  knows  the  business  side,  knows  the 
farmer's  needs.  The  knowledge  Mr.  Russell  has  acquired  from  his 
visits  to  these  different  states,  talking  with  experts  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease,  has  given  him  quite  an  insight  into  the 
other  side  of  the  question. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  write  to  us  at  any  time  on  this  sub- 
ject, and,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  we  will  gladly  answer  their 
questions.  We  don't  pretend  to  have  scientific  knowledge  of  this 
matter,  and  will  not  be  able  to  give  scientific  answers.  We  do 
think  we  have  some  practical  knowledge  on  this  question  and  may 
he  able  to  assist  our  readers  in  suggesting  the  practical  things 
to  do.  We  welcome  these  letters  of  inquiry,  for  in  this  way  we 
find  out  just  what  ovr  readers  want  to  know. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Perfectly  Safe 

Mts.  Capron  saw  old  Uncle  Tim- 
othy starting  away  on  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition and,  knowing  how  hard  his 
wife  worked),  thought  it  a  good  time 
to  reprove  him  for  his  laziness. 

"Timothy,"  she  said,  "do  you 
think  it's  right  to  leave  your  wife 
at  the  washtub  while  you  pass  your 
time  fishing?" 

"Yassum,  miss,"  replied  the  old 
colored  man.  "It's  all  right.  Man 
wife  don'  need  any  watching.  She'll 
wuk  jes'  as  hard  as  if  I  was  dah." 

Good  Work 

Edith  was  light  -  hearted  and 
merry  over  everything.  Nothing  ap- 
pealed to  her  seriously.  So  one  day 
her  mother  decided  to  invite  a  very 
serious  young  parson  to  dinner,  and 
Lie  was  placed  next  to  the  lU'ht- 
hearted  girl.  Everything  went  well 
until  she  asked  him: 

"You  speak  of  everybody  having 
a  mission.     What  is  yours?" 

"My  mission,"  said  the  parson,  "is 
to  save  young  men." 

"Good,"  replied  the  girl.  "I'm 
glad  to  meet  you.  I  wish  you'd 
save  one  for  me." 

Army  Catechism 

A  young  German  who  wished  to 
be  enlisted  in  the  navy,  but  was  un- 
able to  speak  English,  was  being 
coached  by  an  officer.  "Look  here, 
Mike,  when  the  inspector  comes  to 
you  he  will  ask  you  how  old  you 
are,  and  you  must  say  27  years— 
2-7  y-e-a-r-s.  Then  he  will  ask  you 
how  long  you  have  been  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  you  tell  him  three  months 
— t-h-r-e-e  m-o-n-t-h-s. 

"His  next  question  will  be,  Are 
you  provided  with  food  and  cloth- 
ing? And  you  must  say,  both — 
b-o-t-h." 

The  following  week  the  inspector 
came,  and,  walking  up  to  the  Ger- 
man, said:  "Good  morning,  friend, 
and  how  long  have  you  been  in  the 
service?"  "Twenty-seven  years," 
was  the  answer.  "Well,  that's  funny. 
I  never  saw  you  before.  How  old 
are  you?"  "Three  months,"  replied 
the  German.  "Say,  what  do  you 
think  I  am,  a  lunatic  or  a  fool?" 
"Both,"  boldly,  answered  the  Ger- 
man. 

Dispelling  Ignorance 
A  benevolent  old  gentleman  one 
day  saw  a  rural  looking  man  sitting 
on  a  stone  wall  swinging  his  legs 
and  gazing  earnestly  at  the  tele- 
graph wires.  Going  over  to  him,  he 
said : 

"Waiting  to  see  a  message  go 
'long,  eh?" 

The  man  grinned  and  said,  "Ay." 

The  benevolent  old  gentleman  got 
on  the  wall  and  for  the  next  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  tried  hard  to  dispel 
his  ignorance. 

"Now,"  he  said  at  last,  "as  you 
know  something  about  the  matter, 
I  hope  you  will  spread  your  knowl- 
edge among  your  mates  on  the 
farm." 

"But  I  don't  work  on  a  farm,"  re- 
plied the  rural  citizen. 

•'Where.,  then,  may  I  ask?" 

"Me  mid  my  mates  are  telegraph 
linesmen,  and  we  are  testing  a  new  1 
wire." 


an  You  Afford  to  Buy  a  Manure  Spreader? 

You  Lither  Can't  Afford  to  Have  One  or  You  Can't  Afford  Not  to,  Depending  on  Conditions 


ANY    farmers    who    do    not  own 

M manure  spreaders  have  not  been 
properly   brought     to  appreciate 
that  machine.  Hundreds  of  farm- 
ers who  could  well  afford  to  own 
machines  argue  that  manure  caa 
be    spread    just   as  satisfactorily 
ith  the  pitchfork.     With  this  latter  nine  times 
it  of  ten  the  manure  is  not  spread,     but  is 
rown  unevenly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

There  are  at  least  three  important  reasons 
by  the  manure  spreader  is  preferable  to  hani 
reading.  We  may  mention  that,  first,  it 
akos  the  sanies  amount  of  manure  cover  sev- 
al  times  as  much  space  as  would  be  covered 
■  the  hand-spreading  method;  second,  it  saves 
ne  and  labor,  and  third,  it  brings  better  re- 
lts,  due  to  its  thorough  pulverization  and 
ore  even  distribution  of  the  manure. 

In  many  cases  there  should  be  added  a 
nrth  reason,  viz.,  that  the  owning  of  a  manure 
reader  would  result  in  the  application  of  much 
ore  barnyard  manure.  When  a  farmer  does 
)t  own  such  a  machine  the  spreading  of  mav 
•e  becomes  a  drudgery — a  task  that  is  put  oft' 
id  put  off,  oftentimes,  until  the  manure  has 
sconie  so  leached  and  fermented  that  more 
an  one-half  of  its  value  has  been  destroyed 
ifore  it  is  finally  hauled  to  the  fields. 
Increases  Value  of  Manure 
Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  possessed 
r  the  manure  spreader  is  its  ability  to  spread 
.e  manure  economically.  Experiments  have 
town  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  as  good  ro- 
ilts  have  been  obtained  from  eight  loads  of 
anure  to  the  acre  when  spread  with  a  manuii; 
ireader  as  from  sixteen  loads  to  the  acre  when 
le  spreading  was  done  by  hand,  and  common 
iperience  has  shown  that  it  is  in  reality  easier 
i  spread  eight  loads  of  manure  over  an  acre 
ith  a  manure  spreader  than  to  spread  more 
:an  twice  that  amount  over  the  same  area  by 
ind.  Further,  trials  have  gone  to  show  that 
takes  about  one-sixth  to  one-third  as  mu<Ji 
me  to  spread  manure  with  a  spreader  as  by 
md,  depending,  in  particular,  upon  the  thick- 
bss  of  spreading.  A  man  and  team  will, 
lerefore,  do  at  least  as  much  work  in  a  day  as 
vo  men  and  two  teams  by  the  hand  method  of 
>reading. 

It  becomes  an  utter  impossibility  to  spread 
light  layer  of  manure  by  hand  spreading.  OC 
ie  value  of  light  applications  of  manure  the 
hio  experiment  station  says:  "Other  condi- 
ons  being  equal,  the  effectiveness  of  a  given 
eight  of  manure  is  practically  in  inverse  ratio 
i  the  thickness  of  spreading;  that  is,  the  thin- 
er  it  is  spread  the  greater  the  effect  in  propor- 
on  to  the  quantity."  By  the  use  of  the  man- 
re  spreader  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good  results 
'om  a  light  top  dressing  on  alfalfa,  wheat,  etc. 
his  is  practically  impossible  by  the  hand 
tetliod  in  top  dressing  fields,  the  large  lumps 
i  the  unpulverized  manure  become  fire-ganged 
ad  kill  out  the  crops  under  them,  thereby  do- 
ig  harm  instead  of  good. 

In  a  previous  article  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
iry  Farmer  I  have  called  attention  to  the  need 


By  A.  C  Hartenbower 

of  using  barnyard  manure  as  a  top  dressing  n 
the  more  semi-arid  sections  of  the  southwest. 
Under  those  conditions  the  manure  spreader 
becomes  of  special  importance.  What  was  said 
of  those  sections  is  also  true  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  more  humid  sections.  In  fact,  many  ex- 
perimenters with  barnyard  manure  assert  that 
the  effectiveness  of  an  application  of  well  rotted 
barnyard  manure  is  greatest  when  it  is  applied 
as  a  top  dressing.  At  that  time  the  crop  can 
make  the  best  use  of  manure. 

The  effectiveness  of  barnyard  manure  de 
pends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  degree  of  pul 
verization  given  it.  Farmers  generally  will 
agree  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  thor- 
oughly break  up  and  evenly  distribute  manure 
by  the  hand  method  of  spreading.  The  manure 
spreader  can  generally  be  depended  upon  to 
break  up  the  manure  and  consequently  greatly 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  manure  as  well  as 
to  procure  an  evenly  covered  field. 

Buying  a  Manure  Spreader 

In  buying  a  manure  spreader,  as  in  buying 
other  farm  machinery,  the  important  thing  it 
to  know  what  points  to  consider  in  making  the 
purchase.  There  is  no  best  make  throughout 
in  any  kind  of  machinery.  Certain  machines 
are  strong  in  most  all  points  for  most  purposes; 
but  may  be  weak  in  some  points  for  certain  de- 
mands. The  following  constitute  the  more  im- 
portant things  that  the  prospective  purchaser 
should  look  for  in  buying  a  manure  spreader: 

The  material  and  workmanship  should  be  of 
of  the  very  best.  Every  piece  of  wood  in  the 
machine  should  be  of  the  best  hardwood.  The 
acid  in  manure  decays  any  kind  of  wood  quickly 
— and  you  should  insist  upon  the  best  kin<>. 
Test  the  wooden  parts  before  buying.  The  ma- 
chine should  be  made  of  the  best  materials 
throughout,  be  strongly  built  and  should  plainly 
show  the  evidences  of  careful  manufacture. 

One  consideration  in  favor  of  a  low-set 
spreader,  other  things  being  equal,  is  that  it 
reduces  the  labor  necessary  in  loading  it.  The 
main  drive  should  be  strongly  and  simply  con- 
structed. Power  may  be  obtained  either  from 
the  main  axle  by  means  of  a  large  gear  wheel  or 
by  means  of  a  large  sprocket  and  a  heavy  chain 
belt.  Many  users  prefer  the  latter  type  becaus-3 
they  insist  that  their  repair  bills  are  less.  The 
gearing  should  be  well  protected,  else  it  will  be- 
come fouled  in  loading.  Large  bearings,  es- 
pecially on  the  main  shaft,  should  be  provided, 
and  there  should  be  a  reliable  method  for  oiling 
and  for'  excluding  dirt. 

The  beater  is  also  an  important  part.  Iron 
bars  are  being  substituted  for  wooden  bars  on 
many  makes  of  spreaders,  but  if  not,  see  that 
the  latter  are  made  of  the  best  hardwood.  It 
is  well  to  state  that  the  iron  bars  seem  to  be 
giving  good  satisfaction.  The  teeth  of  some 
beaters  are  arranged  in  diagonal  rows,,  tending 
to  carry  the  manure  from  the  center  to  the  out- 
side, as  the  loadl  is  generally  heavier  in  the  cen- 
ter than  at  the  outside.     Some  provision  should 


be  had  for  keeping  the  manure  from  the  beater 
while  loading.  This  will  prevent  big  chunks 
from  being  thrown  out  and  also  eliminate  un- 
necessary strain  on  the  machine. 

The  wheels  and  frame  should  be  strongly 
constructed  and,  let  me  repeat,  made  of  the 
best  hardwood),  if  wood  be  used  in  their  con- 
struction. The  front  wheels  should  be  of  nar- 
rower tread  than  the  hind  wheels  in  order  to 
permit  short  turning  of  the  spreader  and  also 
to  prevent  "whipping"  the  horses'  necks  in  par- 
ticular. Plenty  of  oil  holes  should  be  provided; 
these  should  be  easy  of  access.  There  is  a  threat 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  value 
of  endless  or  return  aprons  and  rachet  or  worm 
gear  drives.  The  concensus  of  opinion  today 
among  farmers  who  have  owned  both  return 
and  endless  apron  machines  shows  in  favor  of 
the  latter  type,  while  many  insist  that  the  rachet 
drive  is  much  superior  to  the  other  type.  There 
is  need,  however,  for  further  experimentation 
with  these  types  before  a  definite  decision  can 
be  made  about  their  comparative  values.  Either 
type  of  apron  or  drive  has  given  good  results 
when  proper  care  has  been  taken  of  the  manure 
spreader. 

Does  It  Pay  to  Own  Spreader? 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Will  it  pay 
me  to  purchase. a  manure  spreader?"  To  reply 
to  that  question  for  all  farmers  is,  of  course,  an 
impossibility.  There  are,  however,  certain  con- 
ditions that  the  farmer  should  consider  before 
he  buys  that  machine.  Experimental  results 
have  shown  that  the  average  annual  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  a  manure  spreader  amounts 
to  about  12  per  cent;  that  is,  under  average 
conditions  a  manure  spreader  will  last  a  farmer 
a  manure  spreader  is,  we  will  say,  $125.  It, 
manure  spreader  is,  we  will  say,  $12  5.  It, 
therefore,  costs  the  farmer  in  depreciation  alone 
a  little  more  than  $15  per  year  to  own  a  manure 
spreader.  On  top  of  this  he  should  add  the 
cost  of  repairs,  insurance,  housing  and  oil.  This 
latter  outlay  will  depend  upon  local  conditions 
to  a  large  extent,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  it 
costs,  including  the  average  depreciation,  at 
least  $2  5  per  year  to  own  a  manure  spreader. 

Considering  the  cost  of  owning  a  manure 
spreader,  it  is  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  figure 
the  profits  such  a  machine  will  bring  from  the 
spreading  of  the  manure  produced  by  his  live 
stock,  in  the  first  place;  again,  if  he  can  pro- 
cure manure  from  town  for  spreading  on  his 
farm,  that  machine  will  come  to  be  of  special  im- 
portance; and,  finally,  the  ability  of  the  manure 
spreader  to  top-dress  fields  successfully,  which 
is  of  especial  importance  in  the  southwest.  After 
considering  these  things  a  good  idea  can  be 
formed  as  to  whether  or  not  a  manure  spreader 
will  be  a  profitable  purchase.  It  is  well  to  state 
that  many  farmers  today  could  well  afford  to 
purchase  manure  spreaders.  While  there  are 
many  crop  growers  who  have  too  many  machines 
in  proportion  to  their  investments  in  live  stock, 
for  example,  there  are  few  who  extend  these  in- 
vestments to  manure  spreaders.  Buy  that  ma- 
chine only  when  it  will  pay  for  Itself — don't  pur- 
chase it  unless  you  have  a  real  need  for  it. 

(3) 


Planning  and  Constructing  Farm  Buildings 

Improvements  Are  a  Matter  of  Comfort  and  Value  and  Should  Receive  Due  Attention 


HE  farm  buildings,,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  govern  the  desirability  and 
selling  value  of  the  farm.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  other  single  feature 
that  measures  so  impressively 
with  the  land  buyer  and  the  home- 
seeker  as  the  farm  buildings,  in 
the  matter  of  convenience,  utility  and  durabil- 
ity of  construction.  Good  buildings,  conveni- 
ently arranged  for  the  operation  and  handling  of 
the  various  industries  to  which  the  farm,  by  its 
location  and  quality  of  soil,  is  naturally  adapted 
are  necessities.  The  great  need  on  the  Amer- 
ican farm  is  better  farm  buildings,  better  ac- 
commodations for  the  handling  of  crops,  the  han- 
dling of  stock  and  the  conveniences  for  the  com- 
fortable operation  of  the  farm  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  farm  life. 

The  lay-out  or  the  farm  is  an  es- 
pecially important  consideration  in 
the  construction  of  permanent  farm 
buildings,  barns,  stables,  sheds,  etc. 
The  scattering  of  these  buildings 
around  over  the  farm  at  considera- 
ble distance  apart  or  outside  the 
general  group  of  farm  improvements 
proves  an  inconvenience  and  extra 
expense  of  both  labor  and  time  in 
their  attention  and  operation. 


in  the  development  of  the  farm,  and  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  farmer  to  utilize  his  crops  on  the 
farm  as  stock  feed,  by  breeding  and  feeding,  or 
buying  and  feeding,  live  stock.  The  barnyard 
and  stock  lot  accommodation  should  be  made 
quite  liberal,  and  all  buildings  and  yards  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  permanency. 

There  is  getting  to  be  a  disposition  to  build 
separate  barns  for  the  various  kinds  of  stock, 
instead  of  concentrating  all  the  stock  under  one 
roof  as  a  matter  of  economy.  Thus  the  horse 
barn  is  preferably  a  building  by  itself  on  many 
of  the  good,  well  improved  farms  of  the  country. 
Likewise  the  sheep,  the  hogs  and  cattle  are 
kept  apart,  because  of  the  belief  that  better  re- 
sults can  be  had  by  this  separation.  The  dis- 
tinctive odor  or  smell  from  each  of  these  kinds 
of  animals  is  claimed  distasteful  to  the  others. 


Around  Common  Center 
The  farm  should  be  laid  out  with 
one  common  center,  where  are  gath- 
ered for  storage  and  feeding  all 
crops  produced!  on  the  farm.  This 
represents  the  home  and  base  for 
directing  the  entire  opera-^g  force 
of  the  farm. 

There  is  never  any  danger  of 
getting  the  ground  or  lot  space  for 
yard  and  buildings  too  large  for  the 
comfortable  handling  of  the  various 
divisions  of  live  stock.  Yards  and 
buildings  more  frequently  lack  space 
or  the  comfort  of  the  stock  than  are 
too  roomy.  The  plan  of  the  barn- 
yard and  its  buildings,  stock  lots, 
feed  yards,  watering  fixtures  and 
appliances  for  the  successful  and 
economical  management  and  han- 
dling of  the  farm  animals  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer. 
Inasmuch  as  the  element  of  profit 
or  loss  is  introduced  at  this  junc- 
ture, it  becomes  very  important  that 
a  proper  and  correct  foundation  be 
laid  in  the  establishing  of  the  stock 
lot  and  feed  yard  system  of  the  live 
stock  industry  of  the  farm. 

Comfort  and  Sanitation 

C'omortable,  roomy  sheds  and 
stock  barns  must  be  provided  for  all 
stock.  These  should  be  made  to 
open  out  into  spacious  yards  or  lots, 
well  protected  by  proper  drainage 
to  carry  off  all  surface  waters,  and 
be  supplied  with  the  best  modern 
appliances  for  keeping  pure  and  clean  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  feed  and  drink  intended  for 
the  animals.  Feed  platforms  for  the  hogs 
shouid  be  of  concrete,  or  they  may  be  made  of 
two-inch  planks,  closely  jointed  and  set  on  an 
elevation  slightly  above  the  surrounding  sur- 
face. If  wooden,  they  should  be  kept  clean  by 
scraping  and  sweeping.  Self-feeders  may  be 
employed.  Sanitary  possibilities  are  the  first 
matters  of  consideration  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  the  barnyard  and  stock  lots. 

The  barnyard  should  not  be  a  stock  lot,  nor 
considered  as  one,  other  than  Its  proximity  to 
the  stock  lots  and  its  advantage  for  opening 
into  them  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  extent  of  farm  buildings  can  be  outlined 
only  as  the  need  for  such  Improvements  arises 
*  (4) 


Separate  Barns  for  Different  Kinds  of  Stock  Are  Becoming  More 
and  More  Common. 


Buildings  and  Fences  Rotten  and  Insecure    Detract    from  the  Ap 
pearance   and   sale  Value  of  the  Farm, 


Comfortable,  Roomy  Stock  Barns,  Opening  Into  Well  Drained  Yards 


In  the  matter  of  yardage,  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute as  to  the  greater  liability  of  these  animals 
to  injury  when  given  the  same  yards  to  feed  and 
exercise  in.  There  should  be  a  special  hog  yard 
in  connection  with  the  hog  house,  the  same  with 
the  cattle  sheds  and  stabling,  and  the  same  with 
the  sheep  department.  The  lots  should  be  large 
and  free  from  all  superfluous  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, old  machinery,  etc.,  except  the  necessary 
feed  bunks,  hayracks,  watering  tanks,  etc.  All 
these  buildings  and  appliances  cost  money  to 
build  and  maintain.  They  are,  however,  neces- 
sities In  the  successful  operation  of  the  farming 
and  live  stock  business  and  add  many  times 
their  cost  in  the  appearance  and  selling  value 
of  tin-  ['arm.  Il  pays  to  |>ut  good,  substantial 
buildings  on  the  farm    just  as  fast  as  the  de- 


mands call  for  them.  It  pays  to  build  of  the 
best  materials,  and  to  build  a  little  in  advance 
of  present  needs. 

Barns  and  Cribs 

The  common  improvements  that  all  farms 
demand  are  barn  for  hay  and  feed  storage,  with 
the  ground  floor  or  basement,  as  the  case  may 
be,  fitted  up  with  stables  and  stalls  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  horses  or  cattle,  with  the  usual 
driveway  and  barn  floor  for  various  uses  in 
matter  of  storage,  etc.  The  old-fashioned 
double  corncrib,  with  driveway  and  wagon  shed 
between,  was  one  of  the  very  serviceable  build- 
ings, and  is  yet  an  economizer  of  space,  and 
when  provided  with  doors  to  close  up  when  not 
in  active  use  is  a  very  satisfactory  building.  It 
may  be  made  entirely  rat-proof  by  a  little  extra 
work  on  the  foundation. 

Grain  storage  on  the  farm  is  a 
necessity  and  buildings  should  be 
constructed  in  view  of  security  and 
freedom  from  all  influences  of  loss 
or  damage  by  weather  or  rodents. 
Thus  it  behooves  the  builder  to  plan 
carefully  the  construction  of  all 
grain  or  crop  storage  buildings,  that 
they  may  be  made  of  good  material 
and  skillfully  put  together  for 
utility. 

Cattle  stables,  hog  houses,  sheep 
barns,  with  their  outside  sheds, 
board  windbreaks  and  yards,  are 
just  as  important  for  the  successful 
management  of  each  of  these  de- 
partments of  farm  industry  as  any 
other  feature  of  farm  improvement. 

Keep  Poultry  Separate 

The  farm  poultry  demands  its 
share  of  buildings,  yardage  and 
equipment  just  as  urgently  and  as 
completely  as  any  branch  of  the 
farm  live  stock.  It  is  practically  a 
necessity  to  have  the  poultry  under 
control  and  a  fixed  place  for  their 
home  and  lodging  quarters,  or  they 
will  become  a  nuisance  and  annoy- 
ance on  the  farm  instead  of  a  profit 
and  feature  of  satisfaction.  Good, 
roomy  house  or  houses,  well  planned 
for  sanitary  comforts,  should  be 
erected  on  a  piece  of  ground  set 
apart  for  the  poultry  industry. 

Every  farm  should  have  some 
up-to-date  water  system  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  water  to  all  buildings, 
stock  lots,  yards  and  divisions  that 
demand  water  supply.  This  can 
readily  be  had  by  the  use  of  one  or 
two  good  power  wells,  with  reser- 
voir, supply  tank  or  some  conveni- 
ent storage  system  from  which  un- 
derground pipes  are  laid  to  carry 
water  to  the  various  feed  tanks  or 
watering  basins,  in  lots  and  buildf- 
ings.  Under  such  system  one  can  at- 
tend to  the  feeding  and  watering  of  more  stock 
than  three  or  four  hands  under  the  old  plan  of 
shifting  stock  around  to  one  common  watering 
place.  But  this  is  all  going  to  demand  consid- 
erable expense  in  material  and  building?  Yes, 
it  will  require  a  pretty  large  supply  of  lumber 
to  put  up  all  the  buildings,  fence  all  the  feed 
lots,  etc.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  farmer  to 
plan  a  beautiful  farm  home,  and  to  commence 
by  a  study  of  how  and  where  Improvements  are 
to  be  erected,  then  arrange  to  build  each  year 
a  part  of  them.  Buy  at  wholesale  prices  a  car- 
load or  two  of  material  suited  for  such  work, 
and  soon  there  will  be  realized  a  little  village 
of  useful  buildings  on  the  farm,  all  of  which 
contribute  to  the  harmonious  operation  of  the 
(arm  home  as  it  should  be. 


Hog  Cholera— Prevention  and  Treatment 

Ill—Organizing  the  Hog  Owners  and  Instructing  Them  in  Sanitary  and  Other  Control  Measures 


kN  THIS  article  we  are  going  to  take 
up  and  discuss  some  things  essen- 
tial in  combatting  hog  cholera 
from  the  standpoint  of  education 
and  the  organization  of  the  farm- 
ers. Let  it  be  first  understood 
that  when  speaking  of  education 
we  don't  mean  the  farmer  is  the  only  fellow 
who  should  be  educated.  Every  man  who  is 
dealing  with  the  subject  must  give  the  matter 
close  study,  be  he  one  of  the  live  stock  sanitary 
board,  the  state  veterinarian  or  any  of  his  as- 
sistants, the  veterinarian  practicing  in  the  field 
or  the  farmer  who  owns  the  herd. 

Any  man  who  undertakes  the  responsibility 
of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  live  stock  sani- 
tary board  should  make  a  special  effort  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  hog  cholera,  its  control  and 
its  treatment.  He  should  not  trust  everything 
to  the  state  and  other  veterinarians. 

The  state  veterinarian  should  especially 
school  himself  along  this  line.  He  should 
study  every  detail  of  the  work  and  have  such 
reports  from  his  field  men  as  will  enable  him  to 
know  exactly  the  outcome  of  each  case. 

We  Must  All  Learn 
The  veterinarian  practicing  in  the  field  has 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  study  along  this 
line.  He  should  accept  this  opportunity  to  the 
fullest  extent  and  study  every  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  should  not  confine  his  work  to  the 
application  of  serum  and  virus,  but  carefully 
look  into  the  subject  from  the  sanitary  and 
quarantine  viewpoint.  A  careful  and  unbiased 
study  of  the  subject  by  the  veterinarian  in  the 
field  and  a  giving  to  the  authorities  of  an  un- 
prejudiced result  of  this  study  and  investigation 
will  materially  assist  in  the  work  in  hand.  Don't 
let  any  of  us  think  that  we  have  learned  it  all. 

The  farmer  must  come  in  for  his  share  of 
the  study  of  the  subject,  for  on  him  principally 
will  depend  the  success  attained  in  preventing 
and  combatting  disease.  To  begin  with,  the  hog 
raiser  must  be  a  close  observer  of  his  hogs.  He 
must  not  let  a  day  go  by  that  he  does,  not  note 
carefully  the  condition  of  the  herd  and  each  in- 
dividual hog;  he  must  know  that  each  hog  is  in 
his  normal  condition,  and  if  they  are  not,  get 
the  individual  that  is  not  right  out  of  the  herd 
at  once  and  into  quarantine.     Don't  wait  until 
tomorrow  to  see  if  he  is  better  or  worse,  but  get 
him  out  at  once.    A  careful  watching  of  the 
droppings  is  one  of  the  best  methods  to  be  pur- 
sued in  knowing  how  the  herd  is  coming  along. 
How  to  Know  Cholera 
What  are  the  symptoms   of   hog  cholera? 
The  disease  may  take  an  acute  or  chronic  form. 
There  is  first  a  loss  of  appetite,  which  may  be 
only  partial,  or  they  may  refuse  to  eat  anything 
at  all.     Generally,   they   will    be   found  lying 
around  in  the  summer,     in     the  tall  grass  or 
weeds,  and  in  the  winter  under  the  bedding. 
The  hair  becomes  rough,  the  sides  and  flanks 
tucked  in,  the  eyes  inflamed  and  sunken,  dis- 
charging a  watery  pus.     Sometimes    the  eyes 
become  glued  shut.    When  the  hog  does  move 
about  it  is  with  a  weak,  wobbly  gait,  particu- 
larly so  in  the  hind  parts.     Sometimes  the  ani- 
mal is  affected  with  diarrhoea  and  sometimes 
will  be  very  constipated,  with  lumpy  excretions, 
very  offensive  in  odor,  and  covered  with  mucus. 
Fever  is  always  present,  ranging  from  104  de- 
grees to  much  higher. 

When  one  is  not  sure  he  has  cholera  in  his 
herd  it  is  best  to  kill  one  or  more  of  the  sickest 
of  the  hogs  and  examine  the  carcass.  This  ex- 
amination (if  hog  cholera  is  present)  will  show 
any  one  or  all  of  the  following  symptoms:  In 
well  defined  cases  the  lungs  are  often  congested, 
covered  with  small,  red  spots  about  the  size  of 
a  p;n,  or  there  may  be  many  purplish  spots  of 
larger  size.    The  heart  may  be  covered  with 


Portion  of  Large  Intestine  Showing 
Button  Ulcers. 

bloody-looking  botches  similar  to  those  on  the 
iungs.  The  spots  on  the  heart  are  rarely  seen 
except  in  acute  or  virulent  cases  of  cholera.  The 
spleen  in  acute  cases  is  generally  found  to  be 
quite  large,  soft  and  gorged  with  blood.  The 
kidneys,  which  in  their  normal  condition  show 
a  light  brown  color,  may  show  numerous  dark 
red  spots,  ranging  in  size  from  a  pin  point  to 
larger  than  a  pinhead.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  kidneys  of  a  cholera  hog  is  that  of 
the  speckling  on  a  turkey's  egg. 

The  stomach  should  be  opened,  the  partly- 
digested  food  removed  and  thoroughly  cleaned: 
with  water  so  a  good  examination  may  be  had. 
Hog  cholera  may  show  the  inside  lining  of  the 
stomach  much  inflamed  and  red,  and  close  ex- 
amination shows  numerous  ulcers. 

Intestinal  Ulcers  Characteristic 
The  small  intestines  may  show  on  the  outer 
surface  an  almost  complete  covering  of  bloody 
spots  which  cannot  be  washed  off.  The  large 
intestine  may  show  some  hemorrhage  spots,  the 
same  as  in  the  small  intestine,  but  the  inner 
lining  shows  what  is  commonly  called  the  button 
ulcers.  These  ulcers  are  usually  round,  hard 
and  yellowish,  are  distinctly  raised  above  the 
surrounding  healthy  inner  surface  of  the  large 
intestine.  These  ulcers  vary  greatly  in  size, 
some  being  as  large  as  a  2  5-cent  piece.  The 
illustration  given  herewith  will  give  you  a  very 
good  idea  of  their  appearance.    The  finding  of 


Kidney  of  Hog,  Showing  Small  Spot  Like 
Hemorrhages,  Often  Found  in  Cholera 


'his  ulcer  in  the  large  intestine  may  be  consid- 
ered as  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  hog 
cholera.  Any  one  or  all  of  the  above  lesions 
may  be  found  in  the  carcass  of  a  cholera  hog, 
though  it  is  very  rare  that  all  of  them  are  found 
in  any  one  carcass. 

It  is  well  to  use  great  care  in  examining  the 
carcass  of  a  dead  animal  of  any  kind.  While 
hog  cholera  is  not  communicable  to  man, 
there  is  always  danger  of  the  hog" being  affected 
with  other  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  or 
anthrax,  which  are  very  dangerous  and  commu- 
nicable. Be  very  careful  not  to  curt,  or  scratch 
your  hand  in  the  operation. 

Cholera  Causes  Ninety  Per  Cent  of  Losses 
It  has  been  commonly  thought  by  a  large 
number  of  our  hog  raisers  that  there  are  many 
distinct  diseases  other  than  hog  cholera  that 
cause  large  losses  among  our  hogs.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  after  careful  investi- 
gation along  this  line,  states  that  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  our  hogs  die  from  hog  cholera,  and 
that  we  should  not  confuse  the  genuine  article 
with  infectious  pneumonia,  pig  typhoid,  etc.  It 
is  best  to  think  at  least  when  we  notice  sick 
hogs  in  the  herd!  that  we  have  hog  cholera.  If 
you  are  not  able  to  diagnose  the  case  yourself, 
call  at  once  an  expert  veterinarian  that  you  may 
know  exactly  what  is  wrong  with  your  herd, 
and  lose  no  time  in  getting  to  the  necessary 
treatment.  Your  hogs  may  have  cholera  and 
these  lesions  not  show  upon  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. Have  the  temperature  taken  of 
every  hog  in  your  herd.  This  done  by  an  ex- 
perienced man  will  show  pretty  conclusively 
whether  or  not  your  herd  is  infected. 

The  hog  owner  should  carefully  study  all 
these  symptoms  and  conditions  and  accept  every 
opportunity  offered  to  better  acquaint  himself 
with  the  disease  and  the  right  thing  to  do  to 
best  combat  it. 

Farm  Demonstrators  LTseful 

In  three  of  the  states  in  which  .  we  have 
made  our  investigations  there  are  now  seme 
farm  demonstrators  or  advisers.  We  believe 
Missouri  has  ten,  Iowa  ten  and  Nebraska  seven. 
It  is  our  belief  that  these  men  are  going  to  do 
more  for  the  farmers  of  the  corn  belt  in  com- 
batting hog  cholera  than  they  will  do  along  any 
other  line.  Don't  let  us  be  misunderstood. 
Don't  get  the  idea  that  we  in  the  least  under- 
value the  services  of  the  farm  demonstrator  in 
the  many  other  ways  he  will  be  able  to  materi- 
ally assist  the  farmer.  We  ask  the  farmers  of 
all  localities  in  which  the  farm  demonstrator  is 
now  working  to  accept  his  services  and  make 
the  most  of  him.  Because  this  farm  demon- 
strator may  say  something  with  which  you  do 
not  agree,  do  not  brand  him  as  a  fool  and  say 
that  the  money  spent  for  this  work  is  thrown 
away.  If  you  will  try  to  assist  the  farm  demon- 
strator you  will  find  that  he  will  be  able  to  as- 
sist you  in  many  ways. 

In  counties  where  the  farm  demonstrator  is 
located  we  believe  school  house  meetings  of  the 
farmers  and  hog  owners  should  be  held.  State 
or  government  men  could  be  had  to  address 
these  meetings  who  are  thoroughly  conversant 
with  hog  cholera,  its  treatment  from  all  view- 
points, the  use  of  serum  and  virus,  etc.  The 
farm  demonstrator  should  in  a  manner  have 
charge  of  the  treatment  of  hogs  in  his  locality, 
thus  being  absolutely  in  touch  with  conditions. 
Any  farmer  can  find  out  just  where  there  is 
cholera  in  his  county  and  take  pains  to  avoid 
going  to  these  places. 

Anti-Hog  Cholera  Clubs 

We  believe  in  the  formation  of  what  is 
known  as  anti-hog  cholera  clubs  among  the 
farmers.  These  clubs  are  formed  by  the  farm- 
ers of  each  school  district,  banding  themselves 
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A  Chance  to  Make  Good 

On  page  eight  of  this  issue  will  be  found  an  article  explaining 
some  matters  regarding  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  of  Nebraska. 

This  paper  believes  the  live  stock  interests  of  Nebraska  are  more 
fortunate  than  the  same  interests  in  some  of  the  other  states  and  are 
in  position  to  get  good  results  in  combatting  animal  diseases  if  the 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  will  use  the  mears  and  men  at  its  com- 
mand and  get  down  to  business  and  try  to  show  the  people  that  it  is 
trying  to  perform  the  duties  the  legislature  intended  it  should. 

There  is  a  friendly  and  co-operative  feeling  between  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gain,  chief  veterinarian  at  the  agricultural  college,  and  Dr.  L.  C. 
Kigin,  state  veterinarian — something  that  does  not  exist  in  some 
other  states,  and  something  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  effi- 
cient work. 

Dr.  Gain  has  been  tried  by  our  live  stock  men  and  found  to'  be 
efficient  and  always  willing  and  ready  to  do  what  he  can  to  help 

them. 

Dr.  Kigin  has  not  been  in  office  long  enough  to  be  so  well  known 
but  our  observations  now  lead  us  to  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man 
for  the  place.  If  Dr.  Kigin  is  backed  up  by  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  and  given  sufficient  authority  and  funds,  we  can  look  for  ef- 
ficient work  from  his  department.  Dr.  Kigin  has  been  doing  some 
splendid  work  for  our  people  in  relation  to  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

Let  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  make  the  most  of  the  co- 
operation between  these  two  men  by  consulting  them  freely  on  all 
rules  and  appointments. 
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Co-operative  rural  credit  associa- 
tions are  planned  for  the  Philippine 
islands.  The  object  is  to  help  the 
small  farmer. 


In  Kansas,  where  large  pastures 
have  been  fenced  and  provided  with 
permanent  water  supply  for  summer 
and  autumn  grazing  of  cattle,  this 
industry  has  attained  a  very  profita- 
ble position  as  an  agricultural  ven- 
ture. The  scarcity  of  cattle  this  sea- 
son has  temporarily  cast  a  cloud  over 
the  prospects  of  land  owners  thus 
equipped.  Seven  dollars  per  head  for 
the  grazing  season  is  the  lease  price 
which  a  great  many  of  these  pastures 
have  been  bringing.  This  is  a  very 
profitable  enterprise,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  land  should  improve 
under  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the 
cattle. 


Spring  pasturing  of  winter  wheat 
is  damaging  to  the  crop.  As  soon  as 
the  winter  wheat  commences  its 
spring  growth  stock  of  all  kinds 
should  be  removed,  as  the  trampling 
of  the  ground  following  the  spring 
rains  is  very  damaging  to  the  plants. 
The  wheat  is  usually  benefited  by 
careful  winter  pasturing,  depending, 
of  course,  on  the  weather  following 
the  turning  into  the  wheat  fields. 
The  fall  growth  it  is  ordinarily  bet- 
ter to  pasture  than  to  leave  on  the 
ground,  and  it  affords  a  large 
amount  of  good  feed,  which  this  sea- 
son proved  a  great  blessing  to  the 
owner  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock. 
On  the  farms  of  small  wheat  acre- 
age the  young  stock — calves,  colts 
and  sheep-  are  usually  given  the 
run  of  the  winter  wheat  and  rye 
fields  during  suitable  weather. 


What  Ditches  Cost 

Many  of  the  soils  on  the  farms  in 
the  territory  covered  by  this  paper 
wash  more  or  less  during  the  culti- 
vated season.  Some  of  our  farmers 
can't  give  this  matter  the  attention 
they  should.  In  the  plowed  fields 
many  little  ditches  start  and  grow 
wonderfully  if  not  given  attention. 
Generally  speaking,  these  little 
ditches  can  be  easily  stopped  if 
looked  after  at  the  right  time. 

We  have  in  mind  a  ditch,  or  rather 
a  gorge,  some  thirty  feet  deep  and 
more  than  100  feet  wide  in  places 
that  was  started  by  the  owner  of  the 
land,  plowing  a  furrow  to  carry  off 
some  surplus  water  standing  in  a 
little  pool.  This  ditch  has  caused  the 
county  alone  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  bridges,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
damage  to  farms  adjoining,  all  be- 
cause the  "stitch  in  time"  was  not 
taken. 

On  our  hilly  lands  we  should  be 
careful  in  plowing.  If  you  can  do 
so,  plow  so  the  furrow  will  be  cross- 
wise of  the  hill.  The  water  cannot 
then  follow  the  plow  mark.  Thou- 
sands of  tons  of  fertilizer  annually 
go  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  ac- 
count of  carelessness  in  plowing. 

Ofttn  a  heavy  rain  comes  up  while 
we  are  planting  corn,  an'd  the  water 
follows  down  the  wheel  tracks,  not 
only  washing  away  the  dirt,  but  the 
seed  corn  as  well.  It  will  pay  you 
to  have  the  wheel  tracks  covered  "up 
each  day  before  leaving  the  field. 
We  know  this  is  not  always  easy  to 
Jo  and  sometimes  not  possible.  Give 
the  matter  a  little  attention,  how- 
ever, and  do  the  best  you  can  to  save 
all  this  good  soil,  as  well  as  getting 
away  from  replanting. 

Watch  your  fields.  If  a  little  ditch 
Starts,  throw  into  it  at  different 
places  some  coarse  manure  or  straw. 
Don't  do  this  carelessly,  but  take 
pains  to  pack  it  Into  the  ditch  ho  it 


won't  wash  out.  If  necessary,  stake 
it  down  with  some  stakes  or  posts. 

Some  of  us  move  onto  farms 
where  ditches  are  already  formed, 
some  of  them  of  considerable  size.  If 
you  have  this  condition  you  have 
something  to  do  to  get  this  ditch 
back  to  cultivated  land.  Take  some 
brush,  preferably  red  Willow,  eight 
to  twelve  feet  long,  and  make  a  dam 
in  the  ditch,  placing  the  tops  up 
stream.  At  least  two  ties  should  be 
made  to  hold  this  brush  in  place. 
Make  these  ties  by  setting  or  driving 
a  solid  post  on  each  side  of  the  brush 
opposite  each  other  and  fasten  a  pn!t 
or  board  to  one  end  with  a  smooth 
wire;  then  pull  down  the  other  end, 
fastening  to  the  opposite  post  with 
a  wire  so  it  firmly  binds  and  holds 
the  brush  in  place.  When  the  heavy 
rain  comes  the  water  will  do  the 
rest,  provided  you  hav  ufficiently 
anchored'  your  brush. 

The  ditch  is  a  menace  to  any 
farm.  It  is  destructive;  it  is  .un- 
sightly; it  takes  away  your  best  soil; 
it  makes  a  place  where  your  stock 
may  be  injured.  You  can't  afford  to 
let  it  start  and  grow. 

The  finest  horses  in  the  world  will 
be  found  in  Manitoba  if  the  ambi- 
tions of  its  horse  breeders'  associa- 
tion are  realized.  A  law  was  re- 
cently passed  by  the  government,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  breeders''  as- 
sociation, which  forbids  the  standing 
for  service  of  grade  or  scrub  pure- 
bred stallions.  In  Manitoba  there 
are  enough  good  pure-breds,  so  the 
association  states,  to  cover  the  prov- 
ince if  properly  distributed.  It  will 
easily  be  seen  that  the  enforcement 
of  this  law  will  result  in  the  gradual 
elimination  of  poor  horses.  At  pres- 
ent the  difficulty  has  arisen  of  mak- 
ing matters  as  easy  as  possible  for 
the  owners  of  grade  and  scrub  stal- 
lions. They  hope  to  reduce  this  hard- 
ship to  a  minimum  and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  these  stallion  owners  to  put 
good  animals  in  place  of  their  in- 
ferior ones. 


May  19U 


Market  tor  Springers 

The  present  shortage  of  cattle  in 
the  territory  0f  last  summer's 
drouth,  which  was  caused  mainly  by 
shipping  out  too  closely  last  fall,  ow- 
ing to  the  belief  that  there  would  not 
be  feed  under  ordinary  winter  condi- 
tions to  carry  the  cattle  through  to 
spring,  is  now  experiencing  its  reac- 
tion. The  cattle  dealers,  feeders  and 
large  land  owners  who  have  the  pas- 
ture for  summering  are  on  the  mar- 
kets for  anything  in  the  form  of 
cattle  that  gives  promise  of  utilizing 
feed  to  advantage — stockers  of  any 
age,  especially  yearlings  and  2-year- 
olds,  and  cows  representing  the 
springer  class. 

This  is  practically  a  new  deal  for 
the  country  or  farmer  buyer.  This 
class  of  cattle  usually  came  in  small 
numbers  to  the  market,  and  de- 
pended mainly  upon  the  dairy  cow 
trade  for  their  outlet.  Scarcity  of 
cattle  of  the  steer  and  stocker  sorts 
has  influenced  a  general  demand  for 
anything,  of  any  kind,  of  any  age  of 
the  bovine  family,  and  the  milch 
cow  demand  as  a  result  has  compe- 
tition with  the  farmer  and  ranch- 
man, who  thinks  he  sees  a  little  bet 
ter  chance  with  the  springer  raising 
him  a  calf  than  to  invest  in  the 
stock  steer  at  the  present  high  prices. 

All  the  big  central  markets  are 
filling  or.dlers  for  the  country  in 
springers.  One  farmer  in  Nebraska 
took  from  Kansas  City  last  week  2  00 
head  of  this  class  of  cows,  and  others 
are  coming  to  the  same  belief — ■ 
that  they  can  see  a  safer  investment 
in  the  cow  with  prospective  calf  than 
in  any  other  form  of  cattle.  The 
calf  is  coming  to  its  own  as  a  safe 
investment.  The  way  to  solve  the 
cattle  shortage,  the  scarcity  of  beef, 
is  to  create  more  cattle,  and  this  is 
a  very  plain  proposition.  There  has 
never  been  but  one  way  of  doing  it, 
and  no  amount  of  ingenuity  or  in- 
ventive skill  will  ever  help  materi- 
ally in  this  work.  The  man  who  gets 
the  cows  and  directs  his  attention  to 
breeding  will  be  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  if  there  is  money  in  the  business 
be  surely  will  get  his  division  of  the 
proceeds  first. 

The  use  of  the  stalk  cutter  to  re- 
duce this  form  of  waste  in  the  stalk 
fields  so  they  may  be  plowed  under 
and  become  a  source  of  enrichment 
to  the  soil,  does  not  appeal  to  all 
farmers.  It  is  of  quite  frequent  oc- 
currence to  find  the  cornstalks,  after 
the  stalk  cutter  has  been  used,  raked 
into  windrows  and  set  on  fire  as  the 
most  ready  means  of  getting  them 
out  of  the  way.  Occasionally  a  land 
owner  plows  them  under,  believing 
in  getting  the  nitrogen  they  contain 
into  the  soil  by  this  means,  which  is 
estimated  by  some  agronomists  as 
worth  on  an  average  of  $4.50  per 
acre  if  bought  for  use  as  a  commer- 
cial fertilizer.  The  humus  which  the 
cornstalks  supply  when  turned  under 
is  a  valuable  consideration  also. 

There  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  estab- 
lish a  creamery  in  connection  With 
the  Nebraska  University  farm.  Only 
the  best  cream  obtainable  would  be 
purchased,  and  good  prices  would  be 
paid  for  it.  Minnesota  already  has 
such  a  creamery  in  connection  With 
its  university. 
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What  Soil  CUIture  Means 

A  farmer  in  Nebraska,  known  for 
his  custom  of  raising  good  crops, 
was  asked,  "What  method  do  you 
use  in  your  farming?"  and  replied, 
"I  use  Campbell's  system  of  soil  cul- 
ture." "Is  that  very  difficult?" 
"Yes,  it  is  for  the  man  who  does  not 
like  to  work."  "Would  you  please 
explain  what  this  system  is;  I  have 
heard  so  much  about  it  for  so  many 
years?" 

"It  is  simply  good  farming,  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less.  It  means 
just  what  anyone  of  sense  who  works 
in  the  soil  knows.  You  want  to  plow 
deep,  in  the  first  place,  so  as  to  en- 
able your  ground  to  absorb  lots  of 
moisture.  Then,  by  frequent  shal- 
low cultivations,  both  before  and  af- 
ter you  put  your  crop  in  (if  it  is  a 
crop  to  be  cultivated),  try  to  retain 
this  moisture  just  as  long  as  you 
can.  In  short,  this  is  all  there  is  to 
my  success  in  crop  growing.  I  ob- 
serve season,  of  course,  in  all  ray 
work.  I  have,  as  nearly  as  can  be, 
barring  weather  conditions,  .  of 
course,  a  time  to  plow,  a  time  to 
sow,  a  time  to  plant,  and  I  cultivate 
whenever  I  can.  You  see,  I  have  no 
idle  days.  I  am  always  in  the  field, 
cultivating  in  the  cultivating  season, 
when  it  is  fit,  even  if  1  just  finished 
the  corn  the  previous  day.  These 
shallow  cultivations  are  not  injuri- 
ous. The  injury  is  in  not  getting 
back  to  the  field  quick  enough,  espe- 
cially if  there  has  been  a  rain  just 
sufficient  to  form  a  light  crust  on 
the  soil. 

"When  we  all  get  to  farming  a 
less  acreage  and  putting  about  twice 
or  three  times  the  work  on  it  that 
we  now  are  doing,  we  will  then  be- 
gin to  understand  what  soil  culture 
means,  what  intensive  cultivation 
means.  Of  course,  we  must  add  to 
this  labor  of  cultivation  plenty  of 
fertilizer  if  we  are  to  get  the  best 
results.  We  have  scarcely  touched 
on  this  feature  in  Nebraska,  but  it 
is  coming.  You  will  observe  the 
farm  machinery  people  are  each  year 
adding  improvements  to  cultivators, 
plows  and  all  the  active,  vital  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  do  our  princi- 
pal work  with  the  soil." 


Watch  the  Herd  Bull 

The  above  significant  admonition 
means  even  more  than  the  majority 
of  bull  owners  and  bull  handlers  ap- 
preciate at  first  thought.  The  bull 
is  the  most  dangerous  animal  on  the 
farm  or  range  and  has  recorded  to 
his  credit  more  fatalities  than  all 
other  sources  of  animal  injury  that 
the  handler  of  stock  is  subjected  to. 
Quiietness  and  gentleness  in  the  herd 
bull  are  features  that  all  bull  owners 
delight  in  mentioning  when  speaking 
of  the  all-around  usefulness  and  de- 
sirability of  their  animals. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  in- 
stances of  sudden  viciousness  devel- 
oped in  the  quiet  bull,  who  for  years 
had  been  regarded  as  perfectly  safe, 
gentle,  easily  handled  by  man  or  boy, 
that  the  only  safe  plan  is  to  treat  all 
bulls  with  the  greatest  of  caution 
and  suspicion  of  danger.  It  seems 
that  the  accidents  resulting  from  the 
vicious  attacks  of  the  bull  are  mostly 
upon  children  or  old  persons  not  cap- 


able of  putting  up  a  vigorous  remon- 
strance at  the  first  indication  of  re- 
volt. No  one  should  be  assigned  the 
care  of  a  bull  who  is  not  an  active, 
alert,  prompt  handler  and  has  means 
to  combat  any  sudden  tendency  of 
the  animal  to  become  unruly. 
Prompt  punishment,  even  if  no  more 
than  a  slight  rap  over  the  nose  or 
face  with  a  strap  or  whip,  has 
changed  the  attitude  of  the  bull  from 
one  of  vicious  promptings  to  submis- 
sion and  quiet  deportment. 

The  reports  of  fatalities  from  this 
source  of  injury  are  not  an  infre- 
quent thing.  In  the  newspapers  these* 
notices  are  so  frequent  as  to  suggest 
that  some  system  of  caution  should 
be  urged  upon  the  owners  of  such 
animals  as  to  secure  greater  safety 
in  their  handling.  Bulls  are  too  fre- 
quently turned  out  among  the  farm 
herd  and  pastured)  with  the  milch 
cows  that  are  each  morning  and 
evening  brought  into  the  barnyard 


or  cowyard  to  be  milked.  Children 
are  liable  to  injury  at  any  moment 
where  these  animals  of  vicious  incli- 
nations are  at  liberty.  The  nose  ring 
is  at  all  times  a  necessity,  and  lead- 
ing a  bull  without  sufficient  pro- 
tection fully  to  control  him  from 
this  sensitive  organ  is  a  risk  that 
no  one  should  take  with  an  animal 
that  so  frequently  develops  the  spirit 
of  killing  his  best  friend — his  care- 
taker. 

Co-operation  and  Restraint 

Farmers'  co-operative  associations 
are  liable  to  be  declared  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  This 
statement  was  recently  made  by 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  his 
address  before  the  national  confer- 
ence on  marketing  and  farm  credits. 
If  it  is  true  that  co-operative  asso- 
ciations   are     combinations    in  re- 


straint of  trade,  something  must  be 
done  either  to  the  associations  or  the 
law. 

President  Van  Hise  suggests  modi- 
fying the  law  by  an  amendment  pro- 
viding that  restraint  of  trade  be  pro- 
hibited only  where  such  contracts  or 
combinations  are  detrimental  to  the 
public  welfare.  He  further  suggests 
that  an  interstate  commission  be 
formed  with  power  to  pass  upon  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  proposed 
I  combinations  are  detrimental. 

We  may  be  wrong,  but  the  idea 
occurs  to  us  that  places  on  this  com- 
mission would  yield  rich  returns  to 
the  politicians  fortunate  enough  to 
I  secure  them,  and  that  it  might  be 
found  4,,at  well  established  and 
wealthy  manufacturing  concerns 
were  far  more  beneficial'to  the  pub- 
lic than  small  combinations  of  pro- 
ducers, whose  profits  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  admit  of  distribution 
for  political  purposes. 


Don't  Buy  Too  Cheaply 

have  learned  the  lesson  of  buying  too  cheaply"  declared  a 
well  known  Wisconsin  farmer  when  he  laid  down  the  price  for  his  new 
KisselKar.  To  buy  a  cheaply  made  automobile  is  merely  postponing  the 
date  when  you  will  buy  a  good  one. 

Put  your  money  into  a  KisselKar  and  enjoy  the  ownership  of  a  cap- 
able, dependable  automobile,  a  car  of  fine  appearance,  ample  power,  ex- 
ceptional strength,  unsurpassed  comfort. 


Riding  comfort  is  one  of  the  things  that 
goes  with  an  automobile  of  KisselKar 
construction.  "Built-in"  comfort  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  smooth  way  the  Kissel- 
Kar takes  you  over  the  rough  places  — 
free  from  jolt  and  jar. 

Long  wheelbase,  big  springs,  shock 
absorbers,  deep  upholstery,  four-speed 
transmission,  sub -frame  construction, 
cone  clutch,  accessibility  of  all  parts, 
electric  self-starting,  lighting  and  ignition 
in  separate  units,  simplicity  of  operation 
— these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of  the 
KisselKar  that  indicate  its  splendid  value. 

The  KisselKar  has  a  remarkably  quiet, 
smooth  running  engine,  one  that  will 


carry  you  safely  over  any  kind  of  roads 
or  hills.  No  car  of  its  class  can  show  a 
better  record  of  low  up-keep  or  is  more 
economical  of  fuel  and  tire  expense. 

No  KisslKar  has  ever  worn  out — many 
of  them  have  passed  through  more  than 
100,000  miles  of  service  and  are  appar- 
ently good  for  years  to  come. 

The  40  "Four"  five  passenger  touring 
car  at  $1850  is  one  of  the  greatest  auto- 
mobile values  in  the  country  at  this  price. 

Write  for  nearest  dealer's  name  and 
catalog  describing  the  40  "Four",  the  48 
"Six"  and  the  60  "Six". 


Kissel  Motor  Car  Company,  308  Kissel  Avenue,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 
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It  has  so  many  ute*  that  It  It 
a  nacaaalty  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANGE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FUES 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Writ*  for  Free  Booklet* 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  Or  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


yOfiC  Cycles 

^^^^g^  Model  M-14  Price  $215 


The  Pope  powerful  5  H.  P.  single  laujjhs  at  hills 
that  make  some  twins  balk.  The  highest 
development  of  the  single  cylinder  motorcycle 
with  all  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  the 
highest  priced  machines.  Pope  overhead  valve 
motor — rear  spring  suspension  —  low  saddle 
position  —  comfortable  foot  boards  —  double 
operating   foot  brake — perfect  balance. 

See  the  Pope  line  at  your  dealert 
Motorcycles— -5  Models  Bicycles — SO  Models 
Send  for  Catalogs 
THE  POPE  MFG.  CO. 
2*  Cvde  Street  Westfield,  Mags. 


Omaha,  Neb. 

$2,000  Tor  160  acres— ca*ttle 
furnished  on  credit  to  success- 
ful [inner*— level  prairie — fertile  soil — in  Republi- 
can Blver  Valley— 370  miles  west  of  Omaha — 
Iturllnxton  Route — we  own  over  200  quarters  lying 
between  fmprrjvfMj  farm fl  valued  at  $10  to  $50  per 
acre.  We  favor  91.0,  Milk  Pail,  Hog  Route,  for 
sure  money  In  farming— desiring  to  change  this 
valley  from  wheat  and  grain  to  Dairying — we  will 
make  big  Inducement  to  Haulers  with  good  farm- 
1  n g  record— 1 11.,  Iowa,  Neb.  fa rme rs  are  making 
good  here — Have  agent's  commission — speculator's 
prof  it— write?  us  now. 


Wo  Pay  Highest  Prices  For 

WOOL  £n£  HIDES 


Rmrt  in  all  your  Wool.  Hiijtn.  Pelt 
f;ifiicng  and  Golden  Seal.   We  pay 
liiichentcash  prices,  chari<<;  no  commifi->*-»_>'  ^ 
hod  ;ind  send  your  mom  v  immediately.  Oar 
I...  i  » i.  itho  l,e»t  in  America.    Liberal  (trailing 
ami  a  fair  ileal  Kllaranteeil  un  I'Wry  Blnpment. 
Write  today  for  freo  priec  liat  and  ahippinir  taR«. 

National  Fur  &  Wool  Company 
  Dept.  202      St.  LouU.  Mo. 


Hog  Cholera  and  Politics  in  Nebraska 

Why  is  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  Inactive? 


N  RECENT  issues  of  this  pa- 
per we  have  had  something 
to  say  about  the  Nebraska 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
and  what  it  is  doing,  but  more  par- 
ticularly what  it  is  not  doing.  We 
have  been  criticised  for  some  things 
we  have  said  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  governor  of  the  state.  We 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  what  we 
have  said  in  this  connection  was  not 
our  opinion  alone,  but  the  opinion 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  farm- 
ers and  live  stock  men  of  the  state. 
Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  facts  relating  to  the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held 
January  15,  1914,  it  adopted  a  set 
of  rules  and  regulations.  These 
rules  were  formulated  by  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  editors  of  the 
different  farm  papers  in  the  state, 
some  live  stock  men  and  veterinari 
ans.  Among  other  things  in  these 
rules  was  one  saying  that  the  board 


would  appoint  not  to  exceed  five 
men  for  special  work  in  the  state 
on  live  stock  diseases. 

At  Least  One  Man 

In  the  issue  of  this  paper  of 
March  21  ■  more  than  two  months 
after  the  adoption  of.  these  rules, 
we  called  upon  the  board  to  wake 
up  and  do  as  it  agreed  and  appoint 
at  least  one  man  for  this  work  with- 
out further  delay.  While  in  Lincoln 
on  March  2  0  the  editor  of  this  pa- 
per was  told  by  J.  S.  Bulla,  the 
chairman  of  the  Sanitary  Board, 
that  the  board  would  have  a  meet- 
ing in  South  Omaha  on  March  2  4, 
and  was  requested  by  Mr.  Bulla  to 
be  present  at  this  meeting  and  tell 
the  members  of  the  board  what  he 
had  in  mind  for  a  special  man  to  do 
when  he  called  for  one  to  be  put  in 
the  field.  'We  went  to  South  Omaha 
on  the  date  stated,  found  some  of 
the  members  of  the  board  there, 
with  the  governor,  and  found  there 


Result  of  Buying  a  Sprayer 


Hauling  the  First  Sprayer  Home  from  the  Station — Note  the  Use  of 
Road  Drag  by  This  Up-to-Date  Community 


N  THE  spring  of  1911  an  or- 
chard owner  down  iu  Mis- 
souri bought  a  power 
sprayer.  It  was  the  first 
sprayer  that  had  been  seen  in  that 
vicinity.  The  benefits  to  his  orchard 
were  so  great  that  the  next  year 
many  of  his  neighbors  followed  his 
example,  with  the  result  that  the 
1912  crop  from  that  locality  at- 
tracted tbe  best  buyers  and  the 
sprayed  fruit  sold  at  a  much  better 
price  than  the  fruit  raised  by  those 
who  did  not  spray,  and  in  1913  or- 


chard buyers  refused  to  look  at  the 
fruit  from  the  unsprayed  orchards. 
As  a  consequence  orchard  buyers  in 
that  vicinity  this  spring  received  a 
carload  of  spraying  compound  for 
their  orchards,  consisting  of  sixty- 
five  barrels  of  lime  and  sulphur 
compound,  which  Is  mixed  and 
boiled  in  galvanized  tanks  in  the  or- 
chards. This  carload  cost  about 
?400.  There  are  now  a  dozeu  power 
sprayers  in  this  community,  many  of 
them  being  used  on  more  than  one 
orchard. • 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

Prom  leading  v&rlettea  —  silver  Mine, 
Raid's  fellow  Ibnt,  Yellow  Rose  and 
Brown's  Choice  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY    BROWN.    Mltchollville,  Iowa. 


After  Thi*  No  One  Would  Buy   Unaprayed  Fruit 


was  no  meeting  of  the  hoard.  Be- 
fore going,  however,  we  expressed 
our  views  in  writing  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Bulla,  which  we  gave 
1o  him.  He  in  turn  immediately 
gave  this  letter  to  the  governor 
without  reading  it..  The  governor 
at  that  time  made  the  statement  that 
there  would  be  five  men  appointed 
at  once.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
board  present  that  day  told  us  that 
the  governor  said  he  would  name  the 
men  in  about  two  weeks. 

Letter  to  Bulla 
The  letter  we  wrote  to  Bulla  is  as 
follows: 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  we  submit 
to  you  herewith  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  think  your  board  should  employ 
one  or  more  competent  men.  on  a  yearly 
salary,  to  give  their  whole  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  infectious  and  contagious 
diseases  of  live  stock  in  Nebraska,  and 
also  give  you  herewith  some  of  the  du- 
ties we  think  should  be  performed. 

Hog  cholera  is  the  disease  that  Is  now 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our  farmers 
and  live  stock  men,  and  if  only  one  man 
is  employed  we  believe  he  should  be  in 
particular  a  hog  cholera  man. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has 
made  quite  an  extended  investigation  of 
the  hog  cholera  situation,  sending  a  man 
into  several  states,  who  has  talked  per- 
sonally with  probably  the  best  posted 
men  in  the  country  on  this  question. 
One  of  the  conclusions  we  have  reached 
in  this  connection  is  that  in  the  fight  to 
eradicate  hog  cholera  the  education  of 
the  farmer  and  stock  raiser  is  of  great 
importance.  Sanitary  rules  and  regula- 
tions, co  ipled  with  quarantine  regula- 
tions, will  without  doubt  be  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  combating  this  dis- 
ease. 

Before  putting  this  man  in  the  field 
we  believe  that  your  board  should  pre- 
scribe certain  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  followed  by  live  stock  owners.  The 
owners  of  a  herd  of  hogs  where  an  out- 
break of  cholera  occurs  should  be  re- 
quired to  notify  each  neighbor  on  the 
adjoining  farms  that  he  has  sick  hogs, 
and  without  delay  notify  the  state  vet- 
erinarian. On  the  farm  where  an  out- 
break occurs  the  owner  of  the  herd 
should  be  required  without  delay  to  burn 
the  carcasses  of  all  hogs  that  die  from 
any  disease.  Hogs  sick  with  cholera 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  driven  or 
l.auied  in  wagons  on  any  public  highway 

'i  he  state  veterinarian,  upon  notifica- 
tion of  an  outbreak  in  any  locality  could 
then  send  the  man  employed  as  a  field 
man  to  that  particular  farm.  His  duties 
v.  ould  be  to  assist  the  farmer  where  the 
outbreak  occurs,  quarantine  the  sick 
hogs,  etc.,  using  every  precaution  pos- 
sible to  clean  up  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease. 

We  are  satisfied  that  many  hog  chol- 
era outbreaks  can  be  prevented  by  the 
education  of  the  farmer  as  to  the  neces- 
sary means  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  When  the  man  employed  by 
your  board  visits  a  herd  where  there  is 
cholera  we  think-  it  would  be  a  good, 
idea  for  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  all 
larmers  in  the  vicinity  at  some  central 
point,  probably  the  school  house,  and  at 
that  meeting  explain  to  them  the  nature 
or  hog  cholera,  the  necessity  of  staying 
away  from  an  infected  herd,  and  the 
tilings  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  sprea  i 
or  the  disease. 

The  government's  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  most  common  cause  of 
infection  is  farmers  visiting  each  other 
or  exchanging  work,  and  thereby  carry- 
ing the  germ  from  one  farm  to  another. 
Tne  next  most  common  cause  of  infec- 
tion is  attributed  to  birds,  crows,  buz- 
zards and  pigeons.  Let  the  field  man  ex- 
plain to  the  farmers  at  these  meet  ngs 
lhat  they  should  be  exceedingly  careuii 
about  going  from  any  puolic  stock 
,\  ards  infested  with  cholera  into  their 
own  herd  of  hogs.  It  is  nine  chances 
out  of  ten  that  if  they  do  cholera  ma 
be  carried  on  their  leet,  or  if  they  are 
hauling  hogs  in  wagons  the  germs  maj 
he  carried  on  the  feet  of  the  horses  or 
even  on  the  wagon  tires. 

He  could  also  show  the  necessity  of 
Keeping  hogs  away  from  running  streams 
teach  them  the  need  for  dlstmecting 
t.ieir  own  premises  by  burning  all  litter, 
such  as  cobs,  sticks,  loose  boards  and 
trash  of  every  kind,  spraying  their  hog 
l  ouses  thoroughly  with  some  well  known 
disinfectant. 

All  dogs  should  be  tied  up.  especially 
at  night.  Cats  are  also  carriers  of  chol- 
era germs. 

Notice  to  the  general  public  that  hogs 
mi  this  place  have  cholera  should  be 
given  by  the  posting  at  the  road  or  roads 
leading  from  the  public  highway  to  the 
premises  on  which  Is  located  the  cholera- 
infested  herd  of  a  notice,  printed  in  large 
I v  pe.  substantiallv  as  follows: 

'HOC.    CliOl.KKA-  KKK1>  OCT. 

"You   must   not  go   near  the  hog  lots 
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on  these    premises.      Parties    living  on 
these  premises  must  not  go  near  the  hog 
lots  on  any  other  farm. 
"(Signed)      STATE  VETERINARIAN  " 

In  general  it  is  our  idea,  that  the  man 
or  men  whom  you  might  employ  should 
do  more  in  the  line  of  education  than 
in  the  line  of  actual  treating  of  sick 
hogs.  However,  he  must  be  a  man 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  busi- 
ness, a  veterinarian  who  knows  how  to 
handle  both  serum  and  virus. 

In  Nebraska  there  are  seven  counties 
with  farm  demonstrators.  We  believe 
the  man  or  men  your  board  employs 
should  co-operate  with  these  farm  dem- 
onstrators, and  by  doing  so  could  help 
them  to  become  more  efficient  in  the 
treatment  of  hog  cholera  and  in  edu- 
cating the  farmers  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  quarantine  and  clean  up. 

The  measure  in  which  the  foregoing  is 
made  a  success  depends  upon  the  kind 
and  character  of  the  men  that  are  chosen 
to  do  the  field  work.  With  such  men  as 
Drs.  Kigin,  Bostrom  and  Gain  at  the 
head  of  the  executive  office  and  educa- 
tional departments,  and  their  work  sup- 
plemented by  men  who  will  spend  their 
time  in  the  field,  Nebraska  will  be  in 
bi  tter  position  than  ever,  through  the 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  to  combat 
Infectious  and  contagious  diseases  among 
all  kinds  of  live  stock. 

There  should  be  hearty  co-operation 
between  your  board,  the  state  veteri- 
narian, the  veterinarian  at  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  the  man  or  men  whom; 
you  might  employ  in  this  special  work. 
There  should  also  be  close  co-operation 
with  the  government  men  doing  work  in 
Nebraska. 

This  will  give  you  in  general  our 
ideas  why  one  or  more  men  of  this  kind 
should  be  employed.  We  think  the  fight 
against  hog  cholera  is  the  greatest  thing 
before  the  people  of  our  state  today  with 
which  your  board  has  to  deal.  We  be- 
lieve the  reasons  set  forth  herein  for  the 
employment  of  one  or  more  men  to  do 
this  special   work  are  sufficient. 

Assuring  you  of  our  hearty  co-opera- 
tion at  all  times  with  your  board,  we 
remain,  etc. 

Letter  to  Governor  Morehead 

Realizing  now  that  the  matter  was 

in  the  hand's  of  the  governor,  and 

not  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 

we,  the  next  day,  sent  the  governor 

the  following    letter,  stating  some 

things  we  had  in  mind  regarding  the 

party  to  be  appointed,  aad  which  we 

intended  to  bring  before  the  board 

orally: 

Since  writing  the  letter  under  date  of 
March  24 -to  Mr.  J.  H.  Bulla,  chairman 
of  trie  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  I 
have  thought  of  one  or  two  things  that 
were  not  included  in  the  letter,  but  which 
1  had  in  mind  to  suggest  to  the  board 
verbally,  that  I  believe  you  would  be 
interested  in  knowing. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  the  man 
that  goes  into  the  field  should  be  able  to 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  farmers.  For  this  there  are  two 
requisites:  First,  the  man  should  be  a 
farm-raised  man,  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  handling  hogs  and  live  stock  on 
the  farm;  he  should  have  some  ability 
as  a  speaker  and  be  able  to  answer 
questions  that  will  be  asked  in  the  meet- 
ings of  farmers.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  veterinary  profession 
who  are  city-raised  men.  They  under- 
stand horses  and  the  animals  used  in 
city  work,  but  if  they  were  to  get  up 
before  a  bunch  of  every-day  farmers 
they  might  soon  be  discredited  because 
of  a  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  every-day 
work  of  the  farmer. 

Second,  I  believe  the  man  should  not 
be  too  young.  I  have  found  that  farm- 
ers are  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the 
young  man  just  out  of  college.  A  man 
who  goes  out  to  handle  this  educational 
work  for  the  Sanitary  Board  should  be 
a  man  who  is  able  to  impress  the  farm- 
ers with  the  fact  that  he  has  had  ex- 
perience and  that  what  he  is  sa.\  ing  is 
not  theoretical. 

Personally,  I  would  rather  see  one  or 
two  first-class  men,  at  a  good,  fair  sal- 
ary, in  the  field  than  three  or  four  men 
who  might  be  hired  for  less  money. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making 
these  suggestions  because  I  had  no  op- 
portunity yesterday  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  members  of  the  board  or 
yourself. 

Conference  in  Our  Office 

On    April    7    Mr.  Bulla    and  Dr. 

Kigin.    deputy     state  veterinarian, 

called  at  our  office  to  talk  about  the 

appointment    of    these    men.  Mr. 

Bulla  made   the   statement   at  that 

time  that  he  didtn't  think  it  advis 

able  to  send  out  so  many  men  just 

now.      (Evidently  he  had  not  read 

our  letter  to  him,  for  in  the  letter, 

as  you  will  note,  we  stated  that  we 

wanted  one  man  put  in    the  field 

now).     We    fuilly    explained  to  Mr. 

Bulla  and  Dr.  Kigin  that  we  didn't 

think  it  advisable  to  put  more  than 

one  man  in  the  field  to  start  with 


and  as  the  demand  increased  to  put 
out  additional  men. 

While  in  Lincoln  recently  we 
called  on  the  governor,  at  his  re- 
quest, and  went  over  the  matter  of 
putting  men  in  the  field  to  do  spe- 
cial work.  At  this  time  we  again 
said  that  we  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  send  out  more  than  one  man 
at  first  and  increase  the  force  when 
needed.  It  was  certainly,  to  our 
mind  at  least,  clearly  understood  by 
the  governor  that  we  wanted  not 
more  than  one  man  to  start  with. 

The  next  day  after  our  visit  to 
the  governor  the  following  appeared 
in  the  Omaha  World-Herald: 

T.  F  Sturgess  has  approached  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  seven  or  eight  veteri- 
narians sent  out  into  the  state  on  lec- 
turing tours.  The  governor  is  opposed 
to  that  action,  and  voices  his  displeas- 
ure in  these  words: 

"Mr.  Sturgess  little  figures  on  the  ex- 
pense that  would  be  entailed  in  such  an 
activity.  It  would  mean  the  expenditure 
of  from  $75  to  S100  a  daw  and  what  guar- 
antee would  the  hoard  have  that  the 
lecturers  would  have  audiences?  I  have 
an"o".-iced  that  whenever  a  community 
of  farmers  decided  they  wanted  a  man 
to  come  to  them  to  work  and  lecture,  the 
board  would  be  glad  to  send  a  man. 
Put  we  are  not  goinsr  about  this  in  a 
haphazard  way.  Tt  would  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  follow  the  Sturgess  plan." 

Our  Open  Letter 
On  our  arrival  home  from  Lincoln 
we  found  a  letter  in  the  office, 
which  is  published  in  the  Readers' 
Exchange  in  this  issue.  This  letter 
is  from  a  prominent  farmer  and 
stock  breeder  of  the  state-  who 
wants  his  name  withheld  from  pub- 
lication. We  felt  that  we  were 
clearly  misrepresented  in  this  state- 
ment published  in  the  World-Herald1. 
That  the  farmers  and  stock  breed- 
ers of  the  state  might  know  fully 
what  our  position  was  in  the  matter, 
we  addressed  to  the  governor  the 
following  open  letter,  which  was 
given  to  the  press: 

We  have  noticed  several  quotations  in 
the  state  press  as  quoting  what  I  have 
said  in  our  talk  last  Thursday. 

Here  we  quoted  the  foregoing  in- 
terview in  the  World-Herald. 

I  am  certainlv  very  much  surprised  at 
such  a  statement  coming  from  you  after 
the  clear  understanding  we  had  in  our 
talk  in  vour  office  last  Thursday  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  taken 
somewhat  of  an  active  part  in  the  do- 
ings of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
feeling  that  this  board  is  in  a  position 
to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  of 
this  state.  ,  ,, 

You  sav  that  I  have  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  seven  or  eight  men  to  be 
sent  out  to  lecture  to  the  farmers,  inis 
vou  cannot  help  but  know  to  be  a  mis- 
statement. At  no  time,  either  in  my 
talk  in  your  office  last  Thursday;  in  my 
Utter  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Bulla,  chairman  of 
the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  which 
letter  was  handed  to  you;  in  a  letter 
sent  to  vou  personally  on  March  23,  or 
in  anv  article  or  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  have  we 
urged  the  employment  of  any  such  num- 
ber of  men.  Mr.  Bulla  and  Dr.  L.  C. 
Kigin,  deputy  state  veterinarian,  were  in 
my  office  on  April  7  to  talk  this  matter 
over,  and  we  made  it  very  clear  to  them 
that  one  man  was  all  we  thought  should 
be  sent  out  at  first,  and  should  there  be 
a  demand  for  more  it  was  a  matter 
wholly  within  the  hands  of  the  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board  to  send  out  such 
number  as  it  might  deem  necessary. 

You  sav  in  the  World-Herald,  I  have 
announced  that  whenever  a  community 
of  farmers  decided  they  wanted  a  man 
to  come  to  them  to  work  and  lecture  the 
board  would  be  glad  to  send  a  man.  '  We 
are  enclosing  you  herewith  a  copy  ot  a 
letter  received  from  a  subscriber  of  this 
paper,  who  is  a  prominent  farmer  and 
stock  breeder  in  this  state,  but  wishes 
his  name  withheld  from  publication. 
What  he  says  in  regard  to  the  farmers 
asking  for  a  man  to  instruct  them  is  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  our  views  in 
this  matter.  If  you  will  refer  to  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Bulla  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, vou  will  note  the  following: 

"We  are  satisfied  that  many  hog  chol- 
era outbreaks  can  be  prevented  by  the 
education  of  the  farmer  as  to  disease. 
When  the  man  employed  by  your  board 
visits  a  herd  where  there  is  cholera  we 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  him  to 
call  a  meeting  of  all  farmers  in  the  vi- 
cinity at  some  central  point,  probably 
the  school  house,  and  at  that  meeting 
explain  to  them  the  nature  of  hog  chol- 
era, the  necessity  of  staying  away  from 
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Give  regular  aid  to  teeth, 
breath,  appetite  and  digestion. 
It's  the  safe  besides  delicious 
and  beneficial  confection! 

BUY  IT  BY  THE  BOX 

for  85  cents— at  most  dealers 

Each  box  contains  twenty  5  cent 
packages.  They  stay  fresh  until  used. 

Chew  it  after  every  meal 


Fireproof,  Durable 
Easy  to  apply 


Send  for  free  ioei/ct 
'Better  Bui/dines' 


Made  from  the  well  known  Atollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Blunt* 
and  unexcelled  for  lasting  service  and  satisfaction.  Apollo  Best 
Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets  are  speciallv  adapted  for  Culverts,  Silos, 
Tanks,  Cisterns.  Hooting.  Siding,  and  all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work. 
Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Accept  no  substitute. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


May  2,  19U 


Sound,  Like  This 

You  Can  Do  It  While  He  Works. 

We  want  to  show  you  that  there  isn't 
any  affection  that  causes  lameness  In  horses 
that  can't  be  cured,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing.  We  want  to  send  you  our  in- 
structive book,   "Horse  Sense"  No.  3. 


It  describes  all.  And  with  the  book  we 
want  to  send  you  an  expert's  diagnosis  of 
your  horse's  lameness.  All  this  is  absolutely 
free.  Simply  mark  the  spot  where  swelling 
or  lameness  occurs  on  picture  of  horse,  clip 
out  and  send  to  us  telling  how  it  affects 
the  gait,  how  long  animal  has  been  lame 
and  its  age. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  Mack's  $1,000 
Spavin  Remedy  to  cure  Spavin,  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone, 
4£ori)UrfhJ?1?,\  sPrunS  Knee,  Shoe  Boil, 
Wind  Puff,  Weak,  Sprained  and  Ruptured 
Tendons,  Sweeny,  Shoulder  or  Hip  Lame- 
ness and  every  form  of  lameness  affecting 
the  horse.  We  have  deposited  One  Thousand 
Dollars  in  the  bank  to  back  up  our  guaran- 
tee. Cures  while  he  works.  No  scars,  no 
blemish,  no  loss  of  hair. 

Your  druggist  will  furnish  you  with 
Mack's  $1,000  Spavin  Remedy.  If  ho 
hasn't  It  in  stock,  write  us. 

Price  $5  per  bottle,  and  worth  it.  Address 
McKallor  Drug  Co.,  Buierhamton,  N.  Y, 

TO  CONSUMER 

8  <o  20-foot  Power  and 
Pumping  Mills 
Our  reply  will 
interest  you 

Leach  Windmill  Co.,  ^iT' 


Parties  interested  in  farming  should  read  Dairy 
Farm    Company    advertisement,    page    8.— Adver- 

ti  ement. 


an  infected  herd,  and  the  things  to  be 
done  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease." 

We  quite  agree  with  you  that  finan- 
cial matters  should  be  looked  after,  but 
we  also  think  there  are  two  sides  from 
which  this  can  be  viewed.  You  say  in 
the  World-Herald  my  plan  would  mean 
an  expenditure  of  from  $T.j  to  $100  per 
day.  As  above  stated,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  at  no  time  have  I  advo- 
cated any  such  expenditure.  Suppose, 
however,  that  the  state  of  Nebraska 
would  spend  in  hog  cholera  work  $10(>  a 
day,  which  in  round  numbers  would  be 
$30,000  per  year;  is  this  exorbitant?  is  it 
unreasonable?  From  the  best  figures  ob 
talnable,'  Nebraska  suffered  a  loss  of 
$G,o00,UX>  in  1913  due  to  hog  cholera.  With 
the  progress  made  in  combatting  ho 
cholera  through  sanitary  measures  and 
treatment  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  if  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
takes  hold  of  this  ma'.ter  and  acts  be- 
fore there  is  another  serious  outbreak.  1) 
using  such  men  as  are  necessary  on  full 
time  in  this  special  work,  large  sums 
of  money  can  be  saved  the  farmers  I 
this  state  from  losses  by  the  terrible  dis 
ease.  We  want  to  urgf  the  fact  that  in 
the  savins  of  hogs  the  farmers  alone 
are  not  the  only  ones  to  profit-  The  more 
hogs  that  can  be  raised  In  any  state 
and  put  upon  the  market  the  less  will 
become  the  price  of  meat  over  the  coun- 
ter, and  in  consequence  every  resident 
of  the  state  is  benefited. 

Just  recently  the  1'nited  States  gov 
ernment  appropriated  $iKH).000  for  this 
work.  Nebraska  is  the  fourth  state  in 
the  union  in  numbers  of  hogs.  Six  hun 
died  thousand  dollars  would  mean  th. 
expenditure  of  $30,000  in  twenty  states- 
the  amount  that  would  be  spent  by  this 
state  if  we  used  a  $100  a  day,  as  was 
suggested  by  you.  There  are  not  twenty 
states  that  would  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  $30,000  of  this  appropriation  by 
the  government.  I  simply  mention  this, 
governor,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  farm  papers  and  live  stock 
men  of  Nebraska,  in  asking  for  one  or 
more  special  men  to  take  up  this  work 
are  not  unreasonable  in  their  request.  The 
matter  appeals  to  us  in  this  light. 

The   legislature   enacted   the   law  cre- 
ating   the    Live    Stock    Sanitary  Board 
When  it  did  so  it  certainly  had  in  mind 
this  board  being  effective  in  treating  dis 
eases  of  live  stock  within  its  state  in  dif 
ft  rent  ways.    It  appears  to  me  that  the 
men  having  in  charge  the  carrying  out 
of  this  work  should  do  what  they  can 
along  the  line  of  eradicating  diseases  of 
live  stock,  and  cholera  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  and  most  preva- 
lent diseases  in  this  state  at  this  time. 
Can  you,  with  the  Sanitary  Board,  af- 


A  Real  Investment  Opportunity 

This  Company  Will  Become,  in  a  Few  Years,  a  Great  National 
Power  of  Financial  Strength,  but  Will  Always  be 
Kept  on  an  Honest  Basis — Stock  Has  Great 
Future— Panics  Cannot  Injure  Oil. 


Feu  hundred  to  a  few  thousand  dollars  in- 
vested In  an  established  and  growing,  produc- 
ing, manufacturing  and  marketing  oil  company 
can  easily  grow   into  enormous  value. 

Only  competitor  worthy  the  name  of  tile  con- 
victed and  despised  oil  monopoly  has  increased 
ita  capital  stock  and  has  started  a  compaign 
to  raise  ($2,000,000)  two  million  dollars  of  new 
capital  to  extend  at  once  its  business  over  ten 
states.  This  independent  company  has  been  built 
up  in  the  state  of  old  John  Brown,  fought  for 
and  protected  by  stockholders  and  leaders  that 
have  the  spirit  of  freedom  bred  in  them.  The 
company  now  has  accumulated  substantial 
assets  of  the  reasonable  value  of  over  ($3,000,0001 
three  million  dollarc,  Including  27,000  acres  of 
leases  and  land  that  can  easily  develop  into  a 
gain  of  20  to  50  times. 

Oil  Is  a  necessity.  It  sells  for  cash.  Rich 
conspirators,  to  grab  big  business,  may  bring 
on  a  free  trade  panic  and  centrally  depress  and 
destroy  thousands  of  small  Industrial  concerns — 
but  Oil  Is  a  life  necessity — panics  and  busi- 
ness depression  cannot  materially  check  It. 
Furthermore,  this  company  has  Its  trade  built 
up  and  Is  reaching  out  for  more  commerce  in 
the  great  agricultural  district  of  Kansas.  Mis- 
souri. Iowa.  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Da- 
kota Wisconsin.  Illinois.  Arkansas.  Oklahoma. 
Nebraska,  Northern  Texas  and  Eastern  Colo- 
rado—  no  matter  how  much  other  great  lndurf- 
trlal  concerns  are  Injured  by  ruinous  and 
vl<  Ions  state  and  national  legislation—  still  the 
manufactured  products  of  oil  will  be  in  de- 
mand In  these  great  wealth  producing  Mites — 
making  Mich  an  Investment  aafe  and  profitable 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Kansas-Okla- 
lioma  Oil  Btoould  now  bring  from  $1.35  to  $1.60 
per  barrel,  according  to  gravity  grade,  and  the 
price  Is  certain  to  bo  M'cund  as  the  monopoly 
grip  Is  broken  In  the  Went— a*  It  will  be 
broken  by  the  successful  anil-trust  fighters 
from  the  free  soli  of  Kansas. 

We  already  have  Refinery  No.  1  at  Cherry- 
valc.  Kan*an,  near  the  heart  of  the  Kansas 
Oil  fields.  Refinery  No.  2  at  W<:,t  Tulsa,  Ok- 
lahoma, In  the  heart  of  the  Oklahoma  Oil 
fields.  Refinery  No.  3,  with  a  fifteen-acre  man- 
ufacturing site.  In  the  big  trade  center  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

A  parafflnt  plnnt  owned  bv  the  compnnv  will 
be  combined  with  the  Kim  h  City  Refinery  In 
the  near  future  as  quick  an  new  capital  will 
p6rmlt.  Company  has  250  miles  of  pipe  line.  40 
distributing  stations,  51  tank  cars  and  many 
distributing  station  sites  and  much  neoe»xarv 
equipment  and  property  nccc»xarv  to  conduit  a 
growing  Oil  business.  On  Its  27.000  Mfta  of 
oil  properties  It  now  hna  107  producing  oil 
wells.  These  wells  should  produce  lor  twenty 
j«dr*.     We  aro .  continually   drilling   more.  ThtM 


27.000  act  are  situate'!  in  between  some  of 
th?  greatest  oil  pools  ever  developed  in  the 
West  Coining  toward  a  part  of  our  big  leases 
in  one  big  Oklahoma  Oil  county  are  deep  wells 
that  are  producing  as  high  as  from  2.500  to 
4.0UO  barrel?  daily  on  the  start. 

We  undoubtedly  have  many  acres  that  con- 
tain rich  oil  pools,  worth  millions.  It  is  to 
drill  these  important  test  wells  and  enlarge 
the  business  that  new  capital  is  being 
raised.  We  also  have  an  Osage  lease  of 
430,600  acres — the  richest  plum  in  the  oil 
world— that  tlu>  Oil  Trust  influence  has  so 
far  cheated  us  out  of  the  validation  of  this 
lease  in  Washington.  A  bill  is  pending  in  con- 
gress to  validate  this  great  lease  and  a  fight 
is  being  made  for  it  In  Kansas  that  will  forco 
a  divorce  of  officials  from  convicted  mo- 
nopoly and  eventually  protect  this  great 
lease,  which,  when  developed,  as  this  company 
can  develop  it,  will  add  one  hundred  million  in 
value  to  the  company  and  absolutely  perpetuate 
It  in  the  oil  world  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  fight  this  company  has  male  from  hrutal 
persecution  against  criminal  money  to  startling 
prosperity  Is  fully  explained  in  our  94J  larc- 
page  Prospectus.  This  Prospectus  contains 
truthful  reports  of  crimes  of  the  oil  trust  in 
collusion  with  state  and  federal  grafting  offi- 
cials that  will  make  you  want  to  shoulder  a 
gun  and  help  shoot  this  black  slave  power  of 
the  oil  trust  out  of  the  government.  It  con- 
tains so  many  startling  truths  that  no  news- 
paper dare  publish  It.  Every  loyal  patriotic 
citizen  should  loin  In  the  mighty  contest  to 
force  lUC'tic.4  to  both  Producer  and  Consumer 
and  make  your  patriotism  profitable  and  also 
aid  the  right. 

We  are  continually  pushing  ahead  our  drills. 
Some  big  oil  well  may  force  a  great  advanc" 
•n  this  stock  any  w  Ok,  WRITE  TODAY  FOIl 
THIS  DIG  BOOKLET  ON  OIL— tells  you  all 
about.  It.  You  should  have  ft  In  the  shops  and 
on  the  farms  and  In  the  library.  We  want  a 
copy  of  this  Prospectus  to  go  into  a  million 
American  homes  If  you  are  In  a  position  to 
Invest  from  $50.00  to  $5.000.00— to  old  a  worthv 
cause  and  help  our  12.000  stockholders  protect 
their  righteous  profits  from  the  rich  looters  of 
the  Oil  Tniet.  then  write  today  for  full  infor- 
mation and  tills  nicely  printed  Prospectus  of 
IlG  large  pages  will  at  once  be  sent   free  to  you. 

Write  at  once  and  aecuro  your  stock  before  n 
big  advance   that   must   soon  occur. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

TUB    I'Ni  I.IO    SAM    Oil,  COMPANY, 
Ily   H    H.    TUCKER,    .lit  .  President. 
Mt|.lM-<:     M.I.    toMMINIi  VTIOXS    'I'm  THE 

UNi'IJi    SAM    Oil,    CO.,    DEPT.    2,  KANSAS 

CITY,  KANSAS. 


fotd  to  take  chances  on  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  without  doing  something  to  help 
Ho-  Farmer  in  combatting  an  outbreak  of 
this  disease? 

Stockmen  Must  Help 
This  letter  explains  the  situation, 
but  there  are  some  things  we  want 
to  say  to  the  farmers  and  stockmen 
of  the  state  in  this  connection.  You 
can  rest  assured  that  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  and  the  other  farm 
papers  in  the  state  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  get  for  the  farmers  and. 
live  stock  men  the  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  the  pro- 
tection the  legislature  intended  they 
should  have  when  it  created  the 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board.  Don't 
forget,  however,  that  you  have 
something  to  do  in  this  matter  your- 
self. If  you  want  this  protection 
(which  it  seems  the  Live  Stock  San- 
itary Board  is  not  inclined  to  give 
you),  you  must  let  your  wants  be 
known.  Remember  all  the  time 
that  the  other  fellows — the  railroad 
managers,  telephone  companies,  etc. 
— are  letting  their  wants  be  known, 
and  they  are  getting  some  of  the 
things  they  want.  Don't  be  back- 
ward in  letting  your  wants  be 
known. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  paper 
that  the  legislature  created  this 
board  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out 
of  politics  as  far  as  possible  live 
stock  sanitary  matters,  realizing  the 
great  importance  of  this  industry  in 
Nebraska.  Prom  present  indica- 
tions it  looks  as  if  no  advancement 
has  been  made.  Nothing  has  been 
done  except  by  the  governor.  The 
state  veterinarian  can't  even  em- 
ploy or  discharge  a  stenographer  in 
his  office;  they  are  all  employed  by 
the  governor.  It  seems  to  us  that 
efficient  work  can't  be  dbne  by  the 
state  veterinarian  if  he  can't  run  his 
office,  can't  say  what  his  help  shall 
or  shall  not  do.  Politics  must  be 
cut  out.  The  governor  should  have 
more  important  work  to  do  than 
looking  after  the  stenographers  and 
other  office  help  in  the  office  of  the 
state  veterinarian  or  any  other  state 
office. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  in 
its  issue  of  April  25,  in  one  of  the 
series  of  articles  on  hog  cholera, 
stated  clearly  our  idea  of  how  the 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  should  be 
formed  to  get  away  from  petty  poli- 
tics in  such  important  matters  as 
the  guarding  of  our  live  stock 
against  destructive  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases. 

In  conclusion  let  us  again  say  that 
what  we  have  done  in  this  matter 
has  been  in  the  interests  of  the  live 
stock  men  of  the  slate;  that  the 
other  farm  papers  in  the  state  are 
doing  their  part,  as  are  officers  of 
the  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association. 
It  is  up  to  the  farmers  and  breeders 
to  do  their  part.  If  they  do,  we  can 
force  results,  even  though  the  pow- 
ers that  be  don't  want  to  do  their 
plain  duty.  Keep  this  in  mind  and 
make  it  your  business  to  keep  tab 
on  what  your  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  is  doing  just  as  much  as  it  is 
your  business  to  feed  your  hogs  and 
cattle  each  day. 

Permit  us  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  Improved  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association  is  not 
asleep-  P.ut  recently  the  executive 
Committee  of  this  association  held  a 
meeting  in   Lincoln    and  instructed 


President  Ollis  and  Secretary  Gratu- 
lich  to  call  upon  the  Live  Stock  San- 
itary Board  to  do  something.  These 
gentlemen  in  writing  asked  the 
board  to  hold  a  meeting  and  take 
some  action  in  the  way  of  putting 
a  man  in  the  field  to  do  this  special 
work.  In  response  to  this  demand 
the  board  held  a  meeting  at  Lincoln 
on  April  22,  this  being  the  first 
meeting  held  by  the  board  since  Jan- 
uary 15. 

Meeting  on  April  22 
The  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
held  a  meeting  in  the  governor's  of- 
fice in  Lincoln  on  April  22.  Thin 
meeting  was  attended  by  about  forty 
representative  members  and  officers 
of  the  important  live  stock  organi- 
zations in  the  state. 

The  night  before  this  meeting  a 
large  per  cent  of  these  men  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Lindell  hotel  to  dis- 
cuss their  needs  in  the  way  of  sani- 
tary and  quarantine  rules  and  fiell 
men  for  special  work  in  combatting 
animal  disease.  This  conference  war, 
called  by  the  officers  of  the  Im- 
proved Live  Stock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion of  Nebraska  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  president  of  this  organ- 
ization, J.  A.  Ollis  of  Ord.  These 
matters  were  discussed  from  every 
standpoint.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  this  conference  should  formu- 
late a  request  for  some  needed 
changes  in  the  rules,  and  also  for  at 
least  one  field  man  for  special  work, 
for  presentation  at  the  meeting  the 
next  day  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board.  The  conference  prepared  the 
following  request,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  board  by  President 
Ollis: 

A  conference  of  representative  live 
stock  and  farmers'  organizat  ons  and 
representatives  of  the  different  farm  pa- 
pers in  Nebraska  was  held  last  evening, 
upon  a  request  of  the  officers  of  the 
Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Assoc. a- 
tion.  This  conference  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  talking  over  some  matters  of 
interest  to  the  live  stock  men  of  the 
state  over  which  the  Sanitary  Board 
has  control. 

First,  the  board  has  been  asked  to 
place  in  the  field  at  least  one  competent 
man,  on  full  pay,  to  do  in  particular 
hog  cholera  work.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
some  of  the  state  daily  papers  the  gov- 
ernor gave  out  that  in  localities  where 
farmers  requested  it  a  man  would  be 
sent  to  instruct  them  in  hog  cholera 
work.  In  our  opinion  this  would  not 
meet  the  requirement.  Farmers  would 
not  call  for  instruction.  This  statement 
of  the  governor,  however,  shows  to  us 
that  the  authorities  show  a  willingness 
to  do  something  along  this  line.  Per- 
mit us  to  suggest  some  important  things 
in  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
such  a  man  or  men. 

We  believe  the  man  or  men  appointed 
should  be  a  graduate  veterinarian  of  ex- 
perience, a  farm-raised  man,  who  has 
had  practical  experience  on  the  farm  in 
handling  farm  animals.  He  should  be  a 
man  who  has  had  actual  f  eld  experience 
in  this  state.  We  feel  this  man  should 
not  be  too  young  in  years— should  have 
the  judgment  acquired  by  years  of  ac- 
tual work. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  co- 
operation will  be  a  very  important  fac- 
tor in  the  control  of  hog  cholera.  The 
man  or  men  to  be  put  in  the  field  should 
be  more  of  an  organizer  than  a  practi- 
tioner. Co-operation  of  the  different  au- 
thorit  es  in  the  states  is  abst  lutely 
necessarv  to  do  efficient  work.  Before 
appointment  is  made  thorough  investi- 
gation should  be  made  regarding  the 
man.  We  believe  your  board  should 
make  this  appointment,  and  In  doing  SO 
should  tall  in  consultation  on  this  ap- 
pointment Dr.  L.  C.  Kigln,  deputv  state 
veter'narlan,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gain,  head 
of  the  veterinary  department  of  the 
State  Agrcultural  College.  These  gen- 
tlemen represent  the  police  power  and 
educational  Interests  in  our  work,  (let 
a  man  who  will  work  in  accord  with 
those  authorities.  'Sour  appointee  should 
be  a  man  competent  to  earn  a  good  sal- 
ary and  should  receive  a  salary  com- 
mensurate with  his  abllitv.  He  should 
l)e  given  to  understand  that  tl'.o  .lob  is 
permanent  so  long  as  lie  makes  good. 
We  (eel  sure  the  right  man  will  grow  in 
the  position  and  each  year  become  more 
valuable  to  our  live  stock  Interests 
After  the  appointment  of  such  a  field 
man  or  men  we  believe  your  board 
should  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
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tions  as  may  be  necessary  for  efficient 
work. 

At  vour  last  meeting  you  passed  a  rule 
requiring  that  the  mallein  test  must  be 
applied  to  all  horses,  mules  and  asses 
to  be  shipped,  into  the  state.  We  be- 
lieve this  was  a  mistake  and  this  rule 
should  be  abolished.  We  believe  the  en- 
forcement of  your  present  rule  is 
a  detriment  to  the  horse  interests  of  the 
state,  and  that  it  overcomes  any  good 
that  may  come  from  its  enforcement. 
Strict  enforcement  of  laws  or  rules  on 
districts  should  be  made  where  an  out- 
break of  glanders  occurs. 

The  requests  of  the  stockmen  as 

set  forth  were  all  complied  with  hy 

the  board. 

Mallein  Test  Undesirable 
We  wish  to  explain  the  reasons  for 
requesting  the  abolition  of  the  rule 
requiring  the  mallein  test  for  horses. 
This  test  works  a  great  hardship  on 
the  commercial  horsemen  of  the 
state,,  which  is  a  large  industry. 
Many  of  these  horses  are  wild  range 
animals,  bought  in  the  western 
states.  The  application  of  this  test 
requires  catching  and  throwing  the 
animal  three  or  four  times.  In  many- 
cases  the  animal  is  absolutely  ruined 
fcr  practical  purposes.  In  other 
cases  he  is  injured,  requiring  his  sell- 
ing at  a  decreased  price  and  also  en- 
tailing a  very  considerable  expense. 

It  was  shown  that  in  some  places 
in  the  state  of  Nevada  where  these 
horses  are  bought  by  our  dealers  it 
was  necessary  to  send  2  00  miles  to 
get  a  veterinarian  to  do  the  work. 
Reports  at  hand  from  the  state  vet- 
erinarians of  two  western  states 
show  less  than  one  in  a  thousand  of 
the  horses  given  the  mallein  test  as 
reacting. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
the  mallein  test  is  not  positive.  In 
many  instances  have  horses  reacted 
to  this  test  and  still  not  had  glan- 
ders. Figures  at  hand  show  that 
about  40,000  horses  were  imported 
into  the  state  in  1913.  A  low  aver- 
age cost  for  application  of  the  mal- 
lein test  would  be  $5  per  head;  in 
other  words,  an  outlay  of  at  least 
$200,000  for  this  work. 

Three  years  ago  the  legislature  ap- 
propriated funds  to  be  used  for  in- 
demnity to  owners  of  glandered 
horses  ordered  killed  by  state  au- 
thorities. Prior  to  that  time  no  in- 
demnity was  paid.  It  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume that  some  glandered  horses 
were  then  in  the  state,  having  been 
held  by  owners  who  were  not  posi- 
tive the  horses  were  affected  with 
glanders.  These  horses  were  all 
killed  by  order  of  the  state  veteri- 
narian and  paid  for  on  a  basis  of 
two-thirds  value.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  life  of  this  law,  in  round 
numbers,  $5,000  was  paid  as  indem- 
nity under  this  act.  In  the  last  nine 
months  of  1913  $3,437.06  was  paid 
for  this  purpose.  The  veterinarians 
are  very  vigilant  in  looking  after 
glandered  horses,  and  without  ques- 
tion all  animals  having  this  disease 
will  be  promptly  destroyed  and  the 
premises  quarantined. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
amount  of  money  being  paid  by  our 
horsemen  and  farmers  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  rule 
would  be  so  much  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  be  paid  to  ow  n- 
ers of  glandered  horses  which  are 
killed  on  this  account  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  rule  would  be  un- 
fair. You  will  note  that  strict  en- 
forcement of  quarantine  regulations 
on  farms  or  in  districts  where  glan- 
ders are  found  is  requested. 

In  the  fore  part  of  this  article  we 


published  a  clipping  from  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  our  letter  to  Governor 
Morehead  and  some  other  facts  re- 
garding the  attitude  of  this  paper 
and  its  editor  relating  to  special  vet- 
erinary field  work.  Governor  More- 
head  stated  in  this  meeting  that  the 
clipping  in  the  World-Herald  was 
evidently  written  before  the  visit  of 
the  editor  of  this  paper  to  him  in 
his  office  as  referred  to  in  the  other 
article;  that  he  was  fully  in  accord 
with  our  views,  and  hoped  for  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  advocated  by 
this  paper. 

This  conference  and  meeting  the 
next  day  with  the  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary Board  was  the  most  representa- 
tive meeting  ever  held  of  all  the  live 
stock  interests  in  this  or  any  other 
state,  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing the  enactment  of  certain 
things  pertinent  to  their  business 
over  which  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  has  control.  Nebraska  live 
stock  men  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  this  matter.  Live  stock  interests 
of  other  states  should  get  together 
and  freely  discuss  rules  and  regula- 
tions deemed  by  them  best  to  -be  en- 
acted in  their  states.  One  matter 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in 
the  enactment  of  sanitary  and  quar- 
antine regulations^  and  that  is  the 
minimum  of  hardship  to  live  stock 
men  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Often  are  hardships  on  particular  in- 
dividuals necessary  for  the  general 
public  good,  but  these  should  be 
avoided  whenever  possible  to  do  so. 
If  all  live  stock  interests  in  the  state 
would  take  an  active  interest  in 
these  matters  and  present  their 
views  to  their  live  stock  sanitary 
board,  or  such  authority  as  pre- 
scribes sanitary  and  quarantine  reg- 
ulations, we  believe  the  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  could  be 
adopted  working  the  least  hardship 
on  individuals. 

State  Lines  Imaginary 

A  very  important  matter  to  be 
considered  in  this  connection  is  the 
difference  in  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  different  states.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  as  far  as  efficient 
work  in  this  line  is  concerned,  s^ate 
lines  are  only  imaginary  and  should 
be  wiped  out  in  considering  quaran- 
tine rules  and  regulations.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  can  largely  be  done 
by  authorities  having  charge  of  these 
rules  and  regulations  in  the  differ- 
ent states  having  joint  meetings  and 
considering  these  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  representative  live  stock 
men  from  these  different  states. 

In  combatting  any  infectious  or 
contagious  animal  disease  affected 
districts  only  should  be  quarantined, 
be  this  district  a  particular  farm, 
neighborhood,  precinct,  county,  or 
several  counties,  or  state  or  states. 
It  might  easily  happen  that  an  out- 
break might  occur  on  a  state  line, 
and  it  might  be  just  as  necessary  to 
quarantine  animals  on  an  adjoining 
farm  which  would  be  in  another 
state  as  to  quarantine  animals  oil 
adjoining  farms  in  the  same  state. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  co-op- 
ertion.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  suggests  and  urges  this  co- 
operation among  live  stock  sanitary 
boards  or  authorities  of  the1  various 
states. 

We  want  to  congratulate  the  live 
stock  interests  of  Nebraska  on  the 


results  obtained  at  this  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Nebraska  that  all  the  various  live 
stock  interests  have  gotten  together 
and  worked  for  a  common  good.  The 
horsemen,  cattlemen,  hogmen  and 
farmers  in  general  were  strongly 
represented  at  this  meeting.  The  de- 
sirability of  such  union  of  forces 
was  clearly  demonstrated  to  those 
who  attended  the  meeting.  There  is 
no  question  in  our  mind  but  that  fu- 
ture conferences  of  this  kind  will  be 
held  by  the  live  stock  men  of  Ne- 
braska, and  that  matters  pertaining 
to  sanitary  and  quarantine  rules  and 
regulations  are  going  to  be  given 
more  attention  by  our  live  stock  men 
than  has  ever  before  been  given.  We 
believe  there  is  going  to  be  a  closer 
and  more  hearty  co-operation  be- 
tween the  live  stock  interests  and 
our  State  Sanitary  Board,  a  thing 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  most  ef- 
ficient work. 

Dawn  of  a  Better  Day 
As  will  be  noted  in  the  above  re- 
quest, Dr.  Gain,  head  of  the  veteri- 
nary department  at  the  Nebraska  Ag- 
ricultural College,  was  asked  to  be 
called  in  conference  in  the  selection 
of  a  special  man  to  do  field  work. 
The  board  heartily  adopted  this  rec- 
ommendation, and  Dr.  Gain's  experi- 
ence and  advice  were  made  available. 
This  will  mean  a  closer  co-operation 
between    the    different  authorities 
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EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

398  State  Street,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


30  DAYS 

Trial 


EXTRA  ORDMARY  OFFER  t>3°dA?? 

—  ■     ■    .  ■■     —  one  month  s 

free  trial  on  thia  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranger."  We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 

WRtTE  TQS&JHTf  for  our        catalog  showing 

*  =    *  &  ful,  Jine    f  bicvc]eg  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  b  core 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicvcle  information,    it'sfr  ^e. 

TIRE9,  GOASTE&-E3RAXE  rear  whe  .Is,  iuuer 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  II 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RSOER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

it  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  a..d 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  specia1  offers.  Writ©  today. 

HEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.S  18b  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Business 
College 

A  Boy/1  e-s  College 
8  c  h  o  1  a  rship,  any 
course,  for  sale  at  a 
liberal  discount. 

Apply  to 
or  address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Oinalia,  Neb. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Fanner 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver* 
tiseinenl  of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 

one  uliich  does  not  do  exactly  as  il 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who  finds 
thai  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will 
Confer  a  favor  by  sending  tis  Ids 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Playing  Sunshine 

I  cannot  be  a  little  bird 

And  sing  the  livelong  day; 
I  cannot  be  the  rippling  brook 

That  sparkles  on  its  way. 

I  cannot  even  be  the  flower 
That  smiles  from  morn  till  night, 

But  I  can  be  one  lovely  thing— 
A  bit  of  sunshine  bright. 

And   when  the  little  birds  have  gone. 

Since  summer  time  is  o'er. 
And  winter  drear  has  chained  the  brooks 

So  they  can  sing  no  moie, 

And  e'en  the  flowers  fade  and  die 
'Mid  leaves  all  brown  and  sere, 

There's  all  the  better  chance  for  me 
With  smiles  to  help  and  cheer. 

For  I  can  shine  when  days  are  dark, 
And   wher.  the  raindrops  la  11 . 

When  other  sunbeams  hide  away 
And  have  no  chance  at  all. 

So,  though  I  love  you,  little  birds, 
And   brooks  and   blossoms,  too; 

Just  playing  sunshine  is  the  best 
A  little  girl  can  do. 

— Winifred  Arnold. 

Harry's  Daddy  Longlegs 
"Here  is  a  daddy  longlegs,  Uncle 
Jack,"  said    Harry,    holding    up  a 
frightened  insect,  with  its  long  legs 
waving  wildly  in  every  direction. 

"Well,  let  it  go,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 
"Do  you  want  to  hurt  one  of  your 
very  best  friends?" 

"I  like  daddies,"  said  Rose,  "but  I 
didn't  know  they  were  especially 
good  friends.  What  do  they  do  for 
us?" 

"They  eat  up  aphidls  and  other 
harmful  bugs.  All  spiders  do.  Spi- 
ders  are  among  our  most  valuable 
insacts." 

"!s  the  daddy  longlegs  a  spider?" 
asked  Harry. 

"It  certainly  is.  I  wish  I  might 
show  you  one  under  the  microscope. 
You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how 
interesting  it  is.  Those  long,  hair- 
like legs  have  each  of  them  seven 
joints.  That  is  why  they  bend  about 
so  easily.  The  daddy  longlegs  has 
eight  eyes,  two  little  ones  in  the 
middle,  where  you  would  expect  to 
find  them,  and  a  group  of  three 
larger  ones  on  either  side  of  them. 
Under  the  eyes  are  the  mandibles,  or 
big,  strong  jaws.  The  mother  wraps 
the  eggs  in  a  soft,  silken  cocoon  and 
carries  them  around  in  her  mandi- 
bles until  they  hatch." 

"Do  they  spin  webs?"  asked  Rose. 

"Yes,  indeed"  said  Uncle  Jack. 
"They  make  loose,  flat  webs  in  dark 
corners  and  may  often  be  seen  hang- 
ing in  these  webs  upside  down." 

"What  are  aphids?"  asked  Harry. 
"You  said  the  daddies  ate  them." 

"They  are  the  tiny  green  bugs  that 
suck  the  juices  out  of  the  peas  and 
roses  and  other  plants.  Some  time  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  them,  but  your 
father  is  calling  now.  Let's  see  who 
will  get  there  first."  And  away  Un- 
cle  Jack  ran  across  the  field  with 
the  children  and  the  two  dogs  racing 
and  shouting  and  barking  behind 
him.  HOME  EDITOR. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

Write  plainly  al  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  lii  years  of  aye 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


was  not  far  off.  They  soon  found  a 
shady  spot  and  sat  down  to  rest. 
They  were  not  hungry  yet,  however, 
so  they  strolled  about  the  timber  a 
while;,  catching  butterflies  and  chas- 
ing squirrels.  Then,  feeling  rather 
hungry,  they  went  back  to  their 
lunch.  Betty  soon  laid  the  contents 
of  the  basket  on  the  grass  and  the 
two  munched  sandwiches  and  drank 
milk. 

When  the  children  had  finished 
their  lunch  and  were  putting  away 
the  dishes  Ross  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  exclaimed:  "Look!  Look!" 
Betty  turned  and  looked  in  the  di- 
rection Ross'  finger  pointed.  There, 
above  the  tree  tops,  they  could  see 
black  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  up 
into  the  sky. 

"Run  for  the  river!"  shouted  Ross, 
catching  Betty's  hand.  The  river 
was  but  a  little  way  off  and  the 
children  were  soon  swimming  to  a 


Picture  Contest  No.  13 


(Prize  Story) 
A  Narrow  Escape 
By    Everett    Van    Horn,  Aged  10, 
North  Loup,  Neb. 

One  hot,  sultry  day  in  July  Ross 
and  Betty  were  going  to  have  a  lit- 
tle picnic  in  the  woods.  The  chil- 
dren's father  had  told  them  how, 
years  and  years  before  they  were 
born,  he  bad  escaped  death  In  a 
treacherous  forest  fire  by  plunging 
Into  the  river  and  staying  there  on 
a  floating  log  until  it  had  passed. 

They  got  their  lunch  and  started 
aboul   odoa  for  the    timber,  which 


Write  a  verse  of  Touir  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  one  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  Make  it 
bright  and  original.  Write  plainly, 
giving  your  name, 'age  and  address. 
Remember  that  neatness,  spelling, 
punctuation  and  the  age  of  the 
writer  are  all  considered,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  verse,  in  awarding* 
prizes.  Verses  must  be  addressed  to 
Picture  Contest  Editor.  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  May 
30.  Answers  to  contest  No.  12  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 


large  log  which  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  The  fire  passed,  leav- 
ing a  long,  black  path.  The  chil- 
dren scrambled  out  on  the  bank  and 
ran  home,  stumbling  over  'burned 
logs  and  fences. 

"Well,  for  goodness  sake!"  ex- 
claimed their  mother  when  the  two 
dripping  figures  came  into  the  house. 
Tbe  children  told  her  of  the  fire  and 
then  went  and!  changed  their  clothes. 
It  was  not  until  night  that  they 
thought  about  their  lunch  basket. 

Note— The  winning  of  this  prize  makes 
Everett  Van  Horn  a  member  of  the  honor 
department,  as  he  won  a  prize  for  the 
best  story  in  the  issue  of  June  7,  1913. 
He  says  that  he  has  been  laid  up  for 
the  last  eight  weeks  with  a  broken  leg, 
which  has  given  him  plenty  of  time  to 
read  and  write  stories.  We  are  very 
sorry  about  the  broken  leg  and  hope  it 
is  about  well  by  this  time.  This  makes 
five  members  of  our  honor  department, 
two  girls  and  three  boys.  We  hope  our 
honor  members  will  write  often  during 
the  summer,  as  we  are  always  glad  to 
hear  from  them.  HOME  EDITOR. 

(Honorable  Mention) 
My  Pet  Fox 

By  May  Bernice  Viles,  Aged  9,  War- 
rensburg,  Mo. 
Once  I  had  a  pet  fox,  which  a 
man  caught  in  the  woods  near  my 
home  and  brought  her  to  me  when 
she  was  a  tiny  baby.  I  got  a  big 
box  and  fixed  her  a  house  in  it.  I 
fed  her  milk,  and  my  dog,  Leo- 
caught  her  some  rabbits  to  eat.  I 
kept  her  in  the  box  until  the  weather 
was  warm  enough  to  let  her  out; 
then  I  fastened  a  chain  around  her 
neck  and  tied  her  to  a  tree  near  her 
bouse  until  she  got  used  to  her  new 
home.  The  next  night  she  got  loose 
and  ran  away.  She  was  gone  two 
days,  when  I  found  her  under  a 
bridge  in  our  field.  She  was  awfully 
frightened  when  I  caught  her.  I 
brought  her  to  the  house  and  tied 
her  up  again  and  gave  her  some  milk 
to*  drink.  She  was  very  good  for  a 
few  days,  but  one  night  she  got 
loose  and  ran  away  again,  with  the 
chain  fastened  to  her  neck.  She 
came  back  once  after  that  and  tried 
to  catch  our  little  chickens,  but  my 
dog  ran  her  away  and  we  never  saw 
her  again. 

A  Bird's  Nest 
By    Jennie   Wilson,    Aged    11,  Lo- 
gan, la. 

Two  years  ago  this  spring,  when 
the  birds  came  back  from  the  south, 
we  hung  a  gallon  pail  on  the  fence 
and  a  little  wren  built  a  nest  in  it* 
We  did  not  harm  the  eggs.  V  J 
loved  the  little  birds,  and  when  we 
went  past  the  nest  the  mother  wren 
came  out  and  flew  at  our  heads  and 
pecked  us.  She  was  a  brave  mother. 
This  is  a  true  story. 

Additional  Stories 

Joseph  Donat,  Brainard,  Neb.;  Flor- 
ence Bruard,  Madison,  Neb.;  Norvall  De 
Moss,  Callaway,  Neb.;  Flora  Parks, 
Kearney,  Neb.;  Katherine  Jensen,  Val- 
ley, Neb-;  Zelda  Fentress,  Osceola,  Neb.; 
Dora  Iberg,  Elgin,  Neb.;  Hannah  Ny-i 
quist,  Gross,  Neb.;  Zoa  Falrchlld,  Miller, 
Neb.;  Homer  Eoney,  Neola,  Kan.;  Rotha 
Cloud,  Marshfleld,  Mo.;  Edwin  Nunnellew 
New  Florence,  Mo.;  Edith  Hartness, 
Maryvilh,  Mo.;  Eunice  and  Vivian 
Blakemore,  Brighton,  Mo.;  Robert  Dazel, 
Sanborn.  Ia.;  Salllo  Thompson,  Dan- 
bury,  la.;  Donald  McBeod,  Hawthorne, 
Nev.j  Alina  J.  Luoma,  Leo,  Wyo. ;  Floyd 
Jenkins,  Colfax,  Wash.;  Ella  Krdmann, 
Briton.  S.  1>  ;  Vesta  Hales.  Mid  vale, 
Idaho. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Carry  Me  Back 

Carry  me  back  to  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood, 

Cany   me  back  to  my  home  when  a 
bov. 

There  just  to  roam  in  the  dense  of  the 
wi Id  wood, 

There  to  live  over  the  days  of  my  joy. 

Thoughts  of  my  childhood  about  me  still 
flowing, 

Yi\  id   impressions  grow  stronger  with 
time; 

Live  as  I  may  in  the  years  that  are  go- 
ing. 

Fond  recollections  will  always  be  mine. 

Give  me  the  hopes  of  my  youth  that 
were  glowing. 

Take  me  away  from  turmoil  and  strife: 
Carry  me  back  a?ain  just  to  be  growing. 

Fondly   surmising  the  fruits  ot  a  life. 

Resting.  O  resting,  serenely  reclining, 
Viewing  the  world  with  the  least  bit 
of  care, 

Pleasantly  dreaming,  the  future  divin- 
ing, 

While  I  would  sit  in  the  old  rocking 
chair. 

Give  me,  O  give  me,  my  youth  to  live 
over! 

Backward,   O   backward,   allow   me  to 
fly! 

When  in  the  fields  I  would  roam  through 
the  clover, 
Chasing  the  butterfly  into  the  sky. 

Give  me,  O  give  me,  the  sweetness  of 
slumber! 

Cuddled  and    tucked    away    snugly  in 
bed; 

Mother's  caresses  I  never  could  number, 
Countless  were  they  on  my  wee,  sleeps- 
head. 

Carry  me  back  to  my  childhood's  adorn- 
ing, 

Carrv  me  back  to  my  youth  and  my 
play; 

Carry  me  back  to  my  life's  early  morn- 
ing, 

Carry  me  back  and  allow  me  to  stay. 

—Henry   M.  Hopewell. 


Conservation  of  Strength 

The  summer  time  is  the  season 
of  which  the  poets  sing  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  tne  year.  The  trees- 
flowers  and  birds  and  all  the  other 
beauties  of  nature  are  at  their  full- 
est glory  then.  The  woman  on  the 
farm,  however,  is  often  too  busy  in 
the  kitchen  and  too  hot  and  tired 
from  cooking  big  dinners  for  the 
hay  hands  and  harvesters  over  a  hot 
range  to  care  much  about  the  beauty 
in  nature,  or  in  anything  else,  in- 
cluding herself. 

One  of  the  big  problems  of  the 
farm  in  summer  is  to  find  a  method 
of  cooking  whereby  the  cook  will 
not  bei  cooked  also.  We  must-  have 
a  stove  less  heating  than  the  wood 
or  coal  range.  9o  many  accidents 
have  happened  with  the  gasoline 
stove  that  we  have  grown  to  fear  it. 
Were  it  safe,  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing,  but  we  do  not  dare  risk 
the  danger  of  fires,  especially  where 
there  are  children  who  may  tamper 
with  the  stove.  The  use  of  the  old- 
fashioned  high-tank  gasoline  range 
was  a  tempting  of  providence. 

However,  gasoline  has  proved  it- 
self too  useful  to  be  discarded  as  a 
fuel  with  insufficient  trials,  and 
manufacturers  have  been  experi- 
menting with  it  for  several  years. 
The  result  is  the  invention  and  pla- 
cing on  the  market  of  gasoline 
ranges  that  are  not  dangerous  if  or- 
dinary care  is  used.  The  fool-proof 
stove  has  not  been  discovered.  One 
should,  of  course,  not  fill  any  stove 
while  it  is  burning  or  when  there  is 
an  open  flame  in  the  room;  gasoline 
should  not  be  spilled,  and  great  care 
should  be  used  in  storing  this  fuel 
and  not  mistaking  it  for  kerosene. 

Acetylene  is  being  used  to  some 
extent  for  cooking,  and  burns  with 
a  good,  clear  flame),  without  heat- 
ing up  the  kitchen  very  rnutch.   It  is 


fairly  expensive  and  requires  a  spe- 
cially constructed  plant,  but  the 
same  plant  may  be  used  for  both 
lighting  and  cooking. 

Kerosene  or  oil  stoves  are  now 
being  made  that  have  not  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  old  kind,  which  gave 
off  smoke  and  evil-smelling  fumes. 

Before  hot  weather  is  upon  us  it 
would  be  well  to  investigate  the 
cooking  stove  question.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  use  the  wood  or  coal 
range,  burning  up  your  own  strength 
and  health  and  good  disposition, 
when  it  is  possible,  without  great 
expense,  to  secure  the  comfort  of  a 
non-heating  cooking  stove. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


■  Sentimental  Nuisances 

Sentiment  and  a  false  sense  of 
economy  are  responsible  for  many 
uncomfortable  homes  that  are  a 
pleasure  to  neither  the  sight  nor  any 
of  the  other  senses  of  the  family 
and  their  visito~s.  Just  because 
"mother"  or  someone  else  loved  a 
certain  chair  is  no  reason  why  it 
must  be  kept  about,  unsightly  and 
unreliable,  for  years  to  come.  If  it 
cannot  be  made  serviceable  and  at 
least  not  offensive  to  the  sight,  why 
not  put  it  in  the  attic? 


A  Lady  of  Leisure 

"I've  a  corn!"  groaned  a  young 
person,  wildly  hugging  her  foot  and 
rocking  to  and  fro  upon  the  floor. 

"I've  a  sure  cure  for  corns,"  de- 
clared the  bed-ridden  woman,  who 
had  not  walked  for  three  years. 

"What  is  it?  I'll  get  the  prescrip- 
tion filled  right  away."  And  the 
young  person  brightened  visibly  and 
temporarily  forgot  her  corn. 

"My  feet  were  calloused  and  sore 
all  over  and  I  had  corns  and  bun- 
ions until  walking  was  an  agony," 
began  the  old  lady.  • 

"Yes.  and  now  your  feet  are  as 
soft  as  those  of  a  babe.  What  did 
it?" 

"It's  a  costly  cure,"  the  bed-rid- 
den woman  warned  speculatively. 

"I'll  pay  the  price,  whatever  it 
is,"  asserted  the  young  person  vig- 
orously. 

"Six  months  in  bed,"  came  the 
thunderclap  from  the  bed.  There 
was  lightning  and  storm  in  the 
young  person's  heart. 

"I  said  I'd  pay  the  price,  but  I 
won't! " 

"Some  folks  are  born  with  leisure, 
some  achieve  leisure  and  some  have 
it  thrust  upon  them,"  came  the  ora- 
cle, "and  I  am  one  of  the  last  class. 
I  am  a  farmer's  wife,  and  I  always 
worked  more  than  I  was  able  to — 
not  because  the  work  was  so  much, 
but  because  I  had  lost  my  rightful 
inheritance  before  I  was  bern  and 
never  had  the  strength  for  the 
things  I  ought  to  do,  let  alone  the 
things  I  wanted  to  do.  I  had  aspira- 
tions and  I  wanted  leisure:  I  didn't 
exactly  pray  for  it,  unless  'desire  is 
prayer,'  as  the  theologians  say.  I 
desired  leisure,  and  they  say  if  we 
desire  a  thing  long  enough  and  hard 
enough  we  get  the  thing  desired. 
Well,  I  have  leisure-  but  not  because 
it  is  my  birthright,  nor  because  I 
achieved  it,  but  because  it  was 
thrust  upou  me,  and  One  thrusting 


was  the  thrust  of  a  surgeon's  knife. 
There  are  many  things  worse  than 
callouses  and  corns  and  work.  Why, 
I'd  welcome  a — oh,  almost  anything 
—  if  I  could  have  the  ability  to  work 
along  with  it." 

The  young  person  was  thoughtful, 
but  it  was  noticed  that  she  stopped 
complaining,  and  that  she  worked 
willingly  for  some  time  after. 

ROSE  SEELYK-MILEEIt. 

South  Dakota. 


Good  Raking  Powder  Biscuits 

The  best  biscuits  I  ever  ate  were 
made  by  a  southern  woman.  The 
rule  was  quite  exact — a  quart  of 
flour,  a  good  tablespoonful  of  lard, 
three  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder,  one  even  teaspoonful 
(very  scant)  of  soda,  and  sour  milk 
for  wetting.  This  transgressed  the 
traditions  of  the  mothers,  but  the 
result  justified  the  means.  The  bis- 
cuits were  mixed  soft,  but  not  too 
soft  to  handle  reasonably,  and  baked 
with  a  good,  hot  fire.  The  bottom  of 
oven  should  be  hissing  hot  when  the 
biscuits  are  put  in. 

If  placed  so  they  do  not  touch, 
they  will  form  a  crust  on  all  sides, 
and  many  prefer  them  crusted 
lightly.  If  crust  is  not  wanted,  place 
them  closer  together.  Before  put- 
ting in  oven  swab  over  the  tops  with 
melted  butter.  A  small,  common 
paint  brush  is  ideal  for  this  purpose. 

Some  think  soda  and  baking  pow- 
der cannot  be  successfully  used  to- 
gether. This  is  a  fallacy,  as  the 
lightest  productions  are  made  there- 
by.  Of  course,  when  soda  is  used  a 


counteracting;  acid  is  required.  Sweet 
milk  cannot  be  used  therewith.  Fre- 
quently, however,  milk  does  sour 
and  it  can  be  utilized  in  the  above 
way  with  better  results  than  sweet. 
It  can  also  be  used  in  cake  making 
where  sweet  milk  is  called  for,  if 
soda  is  used  to  counteract  the  acid. 

One  thing  about  using  soda,  thei 
good  cook  above  mentioned  said: 
"Be  sure  you  have  too  little  soda 
and  you  will  have  it  just  right." 

Have  You  Ever  Tried  This? 
Hard  Ginger  Bread — This  is  a  de- 
licious edible,  especially  with  the 
morning  coffee:  Two  cups  of  mo 
lasses,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
lard,  one  cup  of  buttermilk,  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  two  even  table- 
spoonfuls  of  soda,  one  even  table- 
spoonful  of  powdered  alum;  season 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  ginger;  stir  all 
this  together  and  mix  stiff  with 
flour,  adding  four  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  to  the  flour.  Roll 
out  into  portions  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  fully  that  thick,  and  place  in 
big  pans,  uncut  save  to  trim  it  to 
fit  the  pan:  then,  after  it  is  in  the 
pan,  cut  it  into  pieces  about  two 
inches  wide  by  three  long  and  bake 
in  quick  oven.  When  done  remove 
from  pan  to  a  stiff  paper  and  let 
cool,  and  when  all  is  done  make  a 
boiled  frosting  of  two  cups  of  sugar 
and  water  cooked  till  it  hairs,  then 
pour  over  the  beaten  whites  of  two 
eggs  and  beat  well.  Flavor  with 
rose;  there  is  no  other  flavor  that 
seems  quite  right  but  the  rose. 
Spread  the  cakes  with  this  frosting 
and  when  cold  they  may  be  brokea 
apart  where  they  had  been  cut,  or 
can  be  left  until  ready  to  use.  Theso 


This  Power  Washer  A  Mechanical 
Masterpiece,  j 


Has   a  large  well 

built     tub     of  cy- 
press.    All  mechan- 
ical    parts  accu- 
rately    made  and 
fitted.      All  gears 
enclosed     so  in- 
jury   to  operator 
is  impossible  with 
this  macnino. 
Mechanism  is  so 
constructed  that 
it  is  impossible 
for  any  part  to 
get    out  of 
line    b  e  cause 
m  e  c  hanism 
is  c  o  m  p  act 
or   in  place 
i  n  s  t  ead  of 
being  scat- 
tered. 

Look  at  pic-  I 
tnre  and  see  de-  / 
tail  of  construe-'* 
tion. 


I  The  Power  Washer  With 
ja  Reputation  Back  of  It. 

That  means  the  "EcliDse"  rower 
Washer  has  the  same  high  grade 
quality  of  construction  and  mater- 
ial as  other  Fairbanks-Morse  pro- 
ducts and  you  take  no  chances 
when  you  buy  the  Eclipse — the 
simplest  in  construction  and  eas- 
iest operating  machine  on  the 
market. 

To  operate,  open  lid  which  throws 
machine  out  of  gear.  Fill  tub  two- 
thirds  full  of  water.  Put  in 
clothes,  clamp  down  lid,  thereby 
throwing  machine  into  gear  and 
your  washing  is  under  way.  Only 
one  lever  on  entire  machine.  This 
operates  wringer. 


AIR  BANKS 

^  MORSE  &  CO., 
OMAHA.  NEB. 


Ask 
Your  Dealer 

Don't  let  him  insist  on  selling  you  some 
other  washer  that  he  claims  to  be  Just  as 
good.  Insist  ou  the  "Eclipse"  Econom- 
ical rower  Washer  with  the  reputation. 
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should  be  put  in  a  tight  tin  box  to 
soften,  but  care  must  be  taken  about 
piling  them  together,  as  they  some- 
times stick  together  unless  the  frost- 
ing is  dry. 


Believe  in  Your  Hoy 

Is  there  a  boy  problem  in  your 
home?  If  so,  you  are  looking  for  its 
solution.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  little 
sentence  of  four  short  words — be- 
lieve in  the  boy. 

It  is  a  sad  day  in  a  boy's  life  when 
he  hears  a  parent  say,  "I  have  no 
confidence  in  you."  And  yet  parents 
— well  meaning  parents,  too — say 
these  very  words  to  their  boys,  and 
other  parents  say  them  as  plainly  by 
actions  as  if  they  had  spoken. 

A  boy's  daily  chores  included  look- 
ing after  the  barnyard,  milking  the 
cow  and  caring  for  the  family  horse. 
On  several  occasions  the  faucet  that 
supplied  the  tank  with  drinking 
water  was  found  open  and  the  barn- 


yard flooded.  Of  course.,  the  boy 
was  charged  with  carelessness.  He 
stoutly  denied  having  left  the  faucet 
open;  but  he  was  threatened  with 
punishment  next  time  such  trouble 
occurred,  and  he  missed  it  only  by 
chance.  The  cook  happened  to  look 
out  of  the  kitchen  window  just  in 
time  to  see  the  old  bay  horse  turn 
the  faucet  with  his  nose.  He  had 
probably  learned  the  trick  by  acci- 
dent, and  was  smart  enough  to  draw 
his  drinking  water  fresh. 

Many  a  boy  has  been  punished  for 
just  such  acts  which  he  never  com- 
mitted, so  be  slow  to  judge  the  boy. 
The  normal  boy  is  quick  to  respond, 
to  kindness  and  just  as  quick  to  be 
hardened  by  unjust  judgments  of 
those  in  authority.  More  than  one 
boy  came  safely  through  the  stormy 
years  of  his  teens,  not  because  of, 
but  in  spite  of,  the  system  of  disci- 
pline to  which  he  was  subjected  in 
the  home. — Mother's  Magazine. 


Styles  for  Home 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page 


Dressmaker 

Ten  Cents  Each 


Why  We  Make 
This  Free  Offer 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
is  interested  in  everything  that 
will  benefit  its  readers.  We 
never  offer  anything  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  ourselves. 
This  needle  book  is  a  real 
treasure.  We  are  glad  to  offer 
it  to  you.  There  is  a  needle 
for  every  need;  silk  and  cotton 
darners,  art  work  needles,  rug 
and  tapestry  needles,  punch 
work  needles,  milliners'  need- 
les— in  fact,  there  142  needles 
which  would  cost  you  $1.00  if 
you  bought  them  at  the  store. 

EVERY  NEEDLE 
GUARANTEED 

This  needle  book  has  soft  lea- 
therette covers  beautifully  de- 
signed and  embossed.  It  just 
fits  the  machine  drawer  or 
work  basket.  You  must  send  at 
once  if  you  want  a  book  be- 
cause others  will  want  them 
and  we  have  just  a  small  stock 
on  hand. 


Showing'  Book  Cloaca.  Size  3x5  Incheu. 


Needles  Enough  to  Last 
Three  Years. 


NEEDIES    FOB  EVERY 
NEED. 

Ii  (f°id  ,£yed  Sewing  Needles. 
51  Art   Work  Needles,  viz- 
V5-  T^'™  Cotton  Darners. 
E6  Miliners'  Needles. 
15  Crewel    or  Embroidery 

3  Rug  or  Tapestry. 

3  Ghenille  Needles. 

1   Bone  Stiletto. 

1  Bone  Tape  or  Ribbon 

1  Bone  Crochet. 

1  Steel  Crochet. 

1  Steel    Bodkin  or  Tape. 

1  Punch  Woin. 

2  Medium  Wool  Darners. 
2  Fine  Wool  Darners. 

2  Medium   Yarn  Darners. 
2  Pine  Wool  Darners. 
2  Medium   Cotton  Darners. 
142  Useful  Sewinjr  Articles. 

Get  This  Needle  Book  Free 

To  every  subscriber,  either 
new  or  renewal,  who  will 
send  us  $1.00  for  a  one  year 
subscription  to  Twentieth 
<<ritury  Farmer  we  will 
send  one  of  these  needle 
books  free  and  prepaid.  Here 
is  the  greatest  offer  we  have 
made  in  ten  years. 


Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha. 


Description  of  a  aiterns 

6649— Ladies'  Apron  and  Cap— This  apron 
is  almost  a  dress.  It  has  a  short  waist 
in  empire  style,  with  little  ruffles  for 
sleeves,  and  the  skirt  is  gathered  all 
around.  The  closing  is  in  the  center  of 
the  back  and  there  are  two  patch  pock- 
ets. The  best  apron  material  is  gingham, 
but  calico,  chambray  and  various  other 
wash  fabrics  can  also  be  utilized.  Pat- 
tern No.  6649  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4'/2  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6644— Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque — In  this 
model  we  have  the  body  and  half  of  the 
sleere  in  one,  a  single  seam  running 
down  from  the  neck  edge  to  the  wrist 
along  the  "outer  arm.  The  neck  is 
trimmed  with  a  handsome  collar,  and 
cuffs  to  correspond  complete  the  sleeves. 
The  pattern  No.  6644  is  cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6651— Misses'  Dress— For  dressy  occa- 
sions, such  as  graduation  and  party 
wear,  this  model  is  suitable  and  dressy. 
There  is  a  one-piece  body  lining,  and 
the  outer  bodice  has  body  and  sleeve  in 
one.  The  surplice  crossing  idea  is  used 
in  the  back,  as  well  a«  in  the  front.  The 
pattern  No.  6651  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16.  18 
and  20  years.  Medium  size  requires  4V6 
yards  of  45-inch  bordered  material,  % 
yard  of  40-inch  net  for  body  lining,  IV* 
yards  of  ribbon  for  girdle  or  3%  yards  of 
tOHnch  plain  mnterial. 


b  (q  QO 

6646— Boys'  Dress— For  our  very  little 
sons  we  have  here  a  dress  which  closes 
in  front  and  which  has  a  single  tuck 
at  each  side  of  the  front  as  its  only  or- 
nament. The  neck  is  a  little  open,  with 
removable  shield  and  wide  collar,  and 
the  sleeves  are  inset  in  the  regular  man- 
ner. The  pattern  No.  6646  is  cut  in  sizes 
2,  3  and  4  years.  Medium  size  requires 
2  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6638— Ladies'  Four-Gore  Skirt— The  nov- 
elty of  the  skirt  is  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  side  gores  over  the  straight  front 
and  back  panels.  The  top  is  fitted  by 
darts,  but  gathers  may  be  used  instead, 
and  there  is  an  ornamental  girdle. 
Raised  or  regulation  waistline  may  be 
used  in  making.  The  style  is  excellent 
for  serge,  cheviot  and  especially  for 
linen.  The  skirt  pattern  No.  6638  is  cut 
in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  2*4  yards  of  36,  14 
or  54-inch  mnterial. 

660t)—  Girls'  Kimono  Apron— This  apron 
may  readily  be  turned  into  a  dress  by 
placing  the  closing  at  the  side  of  the 
front  and  adding  a  belt.  As  an  apron  It 
may  have  a  seam  along  the  shoulder 
and  down  the  arm,  or  not.  as  prefer^d, 
and  either  round  or  square  neck.  Long 
or  short  sleeves  are  also  provided.  Ging- 
ham, calico,  percale  or  crossbar  muslin 
will  make  pretty  aprons.  The  pattern 
No.  GGOO  is  out  in  sizes  2,  4.  6,  8,  10.  12 
anil  14  yeiirs.  .Medium  size  requires  2'd 
\ n ids  ot  88-lneh  material, 
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Get  Your  Canadian  Home 

From  the  Canadian  Pacific 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pa> 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


E  will  make  you  a  long  time 
loan — you  can  move  on  the 
land  at  once  —  your  Cana- 
i  dian  farm  will  make  you 
independent  and 

We  Give  You  20 
Years  to  Pay 

Rich  Canadian  land  $11  to  $30  per  acre 
— one  twentieth  down,  balance  in  19  pay- 
ments with  interest  at  6%.  Long  before 
final  payment  comes  due  your  farm  'will 
have  paid  for  itself. 

We  Lend  You  $2000 

For  Farm  Improvements  Only 

No  other  security  than  the  land.  You 
are  eiven  twenty  years  to  pay  with  inter- 
est at  6/6.  In  case  of  approved  land  pur- 
chaser, we  advance  live  stock  to  the 
value  of  $1,000  on  a  loan  basis. 

Or  if  you  want  a  place  already  estab- 
lished, you  will  find  one  on  our  Ready- 
Made-Farm.  All  planned  by  our  experts, 
and  our  service  and  advice  Is  yours  free. 

This  Great  Offer  Is  Based 
On  Good  Land 

Finest  on  earth  for  general  mixed  farm- 
ing—irrigated and  non-irrigated  lands. 
Located  on  or  near  railway.  The  famous 
Canadian  West  has  magnificent  soil, good 
climate,  churches,  public  schools,  good 
markets,  good  hotels,  unexcelled  trans- 
portation—and 20  years  to  pay.  Time  Is 
precious.  Write  today. 

H.T.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Colonization  Department 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
FOR  SALE -Town  lots  in  all  growing 
towns.  Ask  for  information  on  in- 
dustrial and  business  openings. 


"J  .- 

Western  Canada 


The  opportunity  of  securing  free  home, 
steads  of  ICO  acres  each,  and  the  low 
priced  lands  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  will  soon  have  passed. 

Canada  offers  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Settler, 
to  the  man  with  a  family  looking  for  a  home; 
to  the  farmers  son,  to  the  renter,  to  all  who 
wish  to  live  under  better  conditions. 

Canada's  grain  yield  in  1913  is  the 
talk  of  the  world.  Luxuriant  Grasses  give 
cheap  fodder  for  large  herds:  cost  of  raising 
and  fattening  for  market  is  a  trine, 


The  sum  realized  for  Beef.  Butter,  Milk  and  5 
Cheese  will  pay  fifty  per  cent  on  the  ;§ 
Investment. 

Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to 
reduced  railway  rates  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
'Canadian  Government  Agent, 


VI.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Nek 


MINNESOTA! 


Her  Lands,  her  oppor- 
tunities, her  soil,  cli- 
mate, grasses,  low 
priced  lands  and  market  possibilities,  are 
the  talk  of  everyone.  AITKIN  COUNTY 
is  ideally  located  for  the  Farmer  and 
Dairymen.  We  own  large  bodies  of  lands 
in  this  county.  We  sell  only  to  actual  set- 
tlers, we  invite  you  to  write  for  Maps  and 
Illustrated  Literature,  or,  better,  to  come 
and  see  what  a  splendid  section  this  is, 
and  what  $20  an  acre,  with  but  $2.00  an 
acre  down,  will  buy.    ACT  TODAY. 

LAND  AGENT,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  R'Y  CO.. 
378  Wolvtn  Bid?.,  DULUTE,  MINN. 


40,000  ACRES  STATE  LANO 
OPENED  FOR  SETTLEMENT 

On  June  17th  the  State  of  Wyoming  will  sell 
at  public  auction,  in  tracts  of  160  acres  and  up, 
approximately  40,000  acres  choice  prairie  land 
within  one  to  twelve  miles  of  Cheyenne,  the  state 
capital.  Terms  one-tenth  cash  and  balance  eigh- 
teen years  at  four  per  cent  annual  interest.  Very 
low  round  trip  excursion  rates  will  be  available 
for  those  desiring  to  attend  this  sale.  For  sec- 
tional map  showing  location  of  the  lands  and  full 
particulars  address 

S.  G-.  HOPKINS, 
State  land  Commissioner, 
Capitol  Building',    -    -     Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  Don't  be  a  renter.  Lands 
are  in  Pembina  and  Cavalier  counties;  rich, 
black,  fertile  loam:  no  gumbo,  no  alkali.  Terms 
to  suit  purchaser;  small  first  payment,  half  crop 
or  annual  cash  payments.  ''urchasers  must  own 
stock,  machinery.  For  complete  details  call  on  or 
write  Red  River  Valley  Land  Co.,  Far^.i,   N.  D. 


F,  AFTER  the  eggs  have  been 
set  on  long  enough  to  give 
the  chick  a  strong,  healthy 
start,  the  lamp  has  gone 
out  in  the  incubator,  or  the  hen 
has  left  the  eggs  to  the  cold  even 
so  long  as  a  full  day  and  night,  don't 
conclude  they  are  dlead  and  throw 
them  away,  for  they  are  quite  likely 
to  be  yet  alive,  as  the  embryo  does 
not  die  so  soon  of  cold  as  you  might 
judge.  Warm  the  eggs  up  with  flan- 
nel dipped  from  hot  water  and  get 
into  the  heat  of  hen  or  incubator  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

*  *  * 

People  who  use  plenty  of  charcoal 
as  an  addition  to  their  poultry  feed 
know  what  it  will  do  for  the  health 
of  the  fowl.  Kept  in  the  drinking 
water  of  the  wee  chick,  it  promotes 
digestion,  shuts  off  bowel  troubles 
and  causes  the  chick  to  grow  fast 
and  take  on  weight  rapidly.  Experi- 
ments made  in  fattening  hens  and 
capons  have  shown  that  the  lots  fed 
plenty  of  charcoal  became  much 
heavier  in  a  certain  time  than  the 
lots  deprived  of  it  in  the  feed. 

*  *  * 

Five  goose  eggs  are  enough  to 
give  the  chicken  hen  unless  she  be 
very  large,  and  then,  if  the  weather 
be  warm,  she  can  manage  seven. 
Chicken  hens  make  the  best  gosling 
mothers.  Wet  the  eggs  every  day 
with  luke-warm  water  the  last  wee!: 
of  hatching.  Don't  let  the  gosling 
get  wet  or  go  on  to  water  until  well- 
feathered.  Give  green  stuff  from 
the  first.  Onion  tops  or  even  the 
chipped  onion  itself  will  often  pre- 
vent the  gapes  goslings  sometimes 
take  on  in  long,  protracted  damp 
weather.  A  goose  seldom  scatters 
her  eggs,  and  has  been  known  to 
keep  the  same  nest  year  after  year 
if  it  is  left  unmolested.  Twenty-five 
geese  will  eat  about  as  much  grass 
as  one  cow. 

Guineas  begin  laying  some  time  in 
April,  more  often  the  last,  in  our 
late  springs,  than  in  the  first.  They 
always  make  ground  nests  and  will 
hunt  a  slight  depression  in  the 
ground  for  the  nest  making.  It  was 
once  thought  they  would  desert  the 
nest  if  one  took  away  even  so  much 
as  one  egg.  This  is  not  true,  as  they 
cannot  count  very  far.  It  is  best  to 
leave  in  at  least  three  or  four  eggs, 
as  they  suspicion  enemies  if  all  are 
taken. 

*  *  * 

There  are  two  kinds  of  guineas, 
Pearl  and  White.  Both  are  favored 
by  those  who  like  the  flavor  of  wild 
meat.  Choose  a  big,  white  or  yellow 
hen  to  raise  the  guineas.  They  often 
get  lost  from  the  mother  and  seek  to 
locate  her  by  color.  The  guineas 
must  be  guarded  well  or  they  will 
run  away  directly  after  they  are 
hatched  and  get  lost  or  slip  down 
some  crack  or  hole,  they  are  so  tiny 
at  first. 

*  *  * 

On  the  farm  where  many  hens  are 
kept  the  owner  should  not  put  less 
than  from  three  to  five  and.  more 
hens  to  brood  at  the  same  time. 
Then,  after    seven    or    eight  days, 


these  eggs  should  be  tested  and  all 
infertile  eggs  taken  out.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  double  up  the  nests  now 
and  send  some  of  the  brooders  back 
to  laying,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for 
the  remaining  eggs,  as  the  smaller 
number  now  left  in  will  get  more 
and  steadier  heat,  with  little  liabil- 
ity of  breakage.  Infertile  and  rotten 
eggs  breaking  over  the  fertile  eggs 
will  close  the  pores  of  these  and 
keep  them  from  hatching. 

*  *  * 

Eggs  as  laid  by  the  hen  and  left 
in  the  nest  to  be  warmed  each  day 
afresh,  usually,  if  fertility  be  pres- 
ent at  all,  hatch  every  egg  fertilized. 
Believing  that  this  daily  warming 
strengthened  the  germ  in  the  egc4 
a-nd  kept  it  alive,  the  Pennsylvania 
station  made  tests  with  warmed  and 
unwarmed  eggs  from  the  same  lots. 
The  eggs  warmed  for  an  hour  each 
day  while  being  kept  for  broodin" 
purpose  showed  in  one  instance  a  68 
per  cent  hatch  over  a  52  per  cent 
hatch  of  the  eses  left  unwarmed!.  A 
second  test  showed  a  difference  of 
over  9  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
warmed-an-hour  eggs.  Warmed  for 
thirty  minutes  also  showed  a  hatch 
in  favor  of  the  warmed  eggs,  but 
another  test  of  two  hours'  heat  in- 
stead of  one  hour  showed  a  low  per 
cent  hatchability.  This  warming 
was  too  long. 

*  #  * 

There  are  many  kinds  of  metal 
brood  coops  on  the  market — round 
and  square,  small  and  large.  These 
are  cheap,  lasting  and  sanitary,  tak- 
ing but  a  small  amount  of  labor  to 
keep  clean,  and,  placed  in  connec- 
tion with  wire  runways,  are  as  good 
as  many;  although  being  low,  they 
are  very  hot  on  a  warm  day  or  night. 
These  are  increasing  on  the  farms. 
For  one  who  raises  several  hundred 
chicks  the  large,  A-shaped  brood 
coops  are  best,  and  when  raising  so 
many,  as  it  is  advisable  to  raise  them 
without  mothers,  into  each  of  these 
large,  A-shaped  brood  coops,  made 
weather  tight,  should  be  placed  a 
coal  or  gasoline  heating  brooder. 
The  coal  heater  is  more  economical 
than  the  gasoline. 


About  the  most  practi- 
cal piece  of  machinery 
on  our  farms  is  the 

SHARPLE 


Quick-Acting  Remey  tor 
White  Diarrhea 

When  I  ordered  the  leniedy  I  had 
125  chicks  in  the  brooder  and  they 
were  dying  fast  from  white  diarrhea. 
After  the  sixth  dose  they  stopped 
dying  and  I  haven't  lost  any  since. 

I  have  another  lot  of  125  chicks 
just  hatched.  I  am  giving  your  rem- 
edy and  have  not  lost  any  so  far.  I 
am  nearly  out  of  the  Abbott's  Rem- 
edy now.  I  want  you  to  send  me  two 
large  boxes. 

MRS.  TILLIE  ADLER. 

La  Salle,  Mich. 

This  remedy  for  white  diarrhea, 
chicken  cholera  and  other  bowel  ail- 
ments in  poultry  may  be  secured 
from  the  Abbott  Alkaloidal  company, 
Ravenswood,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Fifty- 
cents  and  $1  boxes,  with  booklet  on 
poultry  diseases,  by  parcel  post. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. — Adver- 
tisement. 


THIS  voluntary  endorse- 
ment is  made  by  the 
secretary  of  a  most  pro- 
gressive dairy  farm,  whose 
name  we  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  on  request.  He 
says  further: 

"Before  getting  the 
SHARPLES  MILKER  we 
were  milking  100  to  110 
cows.  It  took  ten  hand- 
milkers  four  hours  a  day — 
two  in  the  morning  and 
two  at  night.  We  are  now 
milking  approximately  135 
cows  with  the  eight  units. 
We  use  two  men  to  oper- 
ate the  machine  and  two 
to  do  the  stripping.  It 
takes  these  four  men  just 
about  the  same  time  to 
milk  these  135  cows  as  it 
took  our  ten  men  to  milk 
100  by  hand." 

THE 

SHARPLES  TUBULAR 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  is 

a  product  that  for  thirty- 
three  years  has  built  char- 
acter into  dairy  farming. 
For  dairymen  who  desire  to 
keep  abreast  of  progress. 

Write  for  Catalogs 
The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
Minneapolis   Omaha  Portland.  Ore. 

Dallas  Toronto  Winnipeg 

Agencies  Everywhere 


■  ■  ■  ■ 


■  ■  ■ 


The  CLIPPER 


Then?  are  three  thinne  tint  d-' 
stroy  your  lawns:  Dandelions- 
Buck  Plantain  and  Crab  Oras»- 
]n  one  season  the  Clipper  will 
diive  them  till  out. 

If  y..ur  dealers  do  not  keep 
(hem,  let  us  know  Bn<i  wo  wiU 
lend  circulars  and  prices. 

Clipper  Lawn  Kower 
Co.,  Dixon,  Illirics. 


SELLING  EGGS  BY  CO-OPERATION 

l^GCS  from  telect  purt- 
■*J  bred  stock:  B.  Rocks, 
W.  Flocks,  B.  Orp;agtoos, 
W.  Orpingtons,  0.  C  W. 
Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns,  W.Wy&ndottea, 
S.  Is.  Wyandotles.  L,igat 
Braiimas,  Blk.  Laag?ua.ia 
and  K.  C.  K.  I.  Keds. 
Eggs  fresh,  fertile,  from 
farms  where  only  one 
breed  is  kept.  Sent  pre- 
paid by  parcel  post  to  an> 
address  in  V.  S. .  15  eas 
for  {1,  or  100  for  to. 
Your  check  with  exchange  accepted. 
Norfolk  Breeders'  Co-Operative  Assn. ,  Norfolk.  Nc'o 

"White  Diarrhoea"  ami  l>'>wel  troul 
prevented  by  using  CHi:kl;fe  l.^IA- 
EDY,    50-cent    pkg.    postpaid  saves 
chicks.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dept. 
CHICKLIFE   REMEDY  CO.. 
Clay  Center,  Kansas 


Xi}  VARIETIES 
t^Jmj  neese  and  tur 


of  chickens,  duck-*, 
geese  and  turkeys.  Birds  seore 
to  96H  by  Todd.  Thousands  of  blue  rih- 
bons  and  first  sweep-take  ori.Te  2  year* 
in  succession,  ljiricest  poultry  fjrm  in 
northern  Iowa.  4-ct.  MnmD  for  citjlo*; 
J.   W.   TRETTI.V.   Grafton.  Iowa. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
much  more  valuable  advertising 
space  is  in  a  publication  that  re- 
fuses to  accept  advertisements  meant 
to  deceive  and  defraud  its  readers? 
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You  can  always  depend  on  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  —  it  always 
works  when  other  Tractors  can — 
and  when  they  can't,  too.  The 
Caterpillar  track  makes  the  diff- 
erence. Its  big  bearing  sur- 
face does  three  things : 

1  It  takes  a  firm  hold 
on  the  hardest  or  soft- 
est soil  with  no  slip- 
ing,  soyoucan  work 
in  any  weather, 
on  any  ground- 


v.ithout  loss 
of  power. 


It 

lStrib- 
utes  the 
■eight  so 
the  Cater- 
pillar cannot 
pack  the  soil. 
3  It  bridges  over 
the  ruts  and  bumps, 
sa\  _-s  the  rack  and  jar 
on  the  machine,  and 
makes  the  Caterpillar  out- 
last other  tractors.  (It  is 
spring  mounted  too.) 
So  you  can  plow,  disk  and  harrow 
when  the  ground  is  wet  or  loose — 
haul  when  roads  are  bad  and 
prices  good — harvest  your  crop 
quickly  without  damaging  your 
fields. 

Kr  j  u  s  p«t  on 

And  with  the  Caterpillar  you 
can  do  more  days  of  work  a  year 
than  with  any  other  machine  or 
any  team.  It  will  not  hurt  public 
roads  or  break  down  culverts. 

The  Caterpillar  will  thresh  your 
crop — grind  feed,  bale  hay  or  run 
a  silage  cutter.  It  will  grade  roads, 
pull  stumps  or  pull  a  ditcher.  You 
can't  upset  it. 

Find  out  about  it.  Get  our  Bulle- 
tin AF-42  from  the  nearest  branch. 

THE  HOLT 
MANUFACTURING  CO. ,  Inc. 

Spokane.  Wash.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Stockton.  Cal.  Peoria.  111. 


You  Can  Try  This 
Buggy  30  Days  FREE 


I  Guarantee  It 
for  2  Years 

You  can  have  any  bucgy 
I  make  on  the  same  plan. 
Nearly  200,000  people  have 
bought  buggies  from  me 
direct,  and  have  saved 
from  ?25  to  $40  on  every 
Split  Hickory  vehicle 
tbey  bought. 

Give  Me  Your 
Name 
and 


Let  Me  Send  You 
My  Big  Book 

140  pages,  beautifully  illustrated 
book  — 150  photographs  of  125  style 
/    of  vehicles.   Don't  delay.  " 
I    it  today.  Address 

H.  C.  PHELPS.  President 
The  Ohio  Carriage  Mlg.  Co. 
Station  48        Columbus.  O. 


Free 


Self-loading  Hay  Rack 


LMN  ISB  IN<.  tho  load,  f iuaranti-cd  to Klvo satlsfnfl- 
X  lion.  A  (rent  labor  saver,  made  hIioiik  ami  dur- 
able, mi  von  half  the  time  loading  ami  half  the  time 
UlllondliiR,  "prcads  easily  In  ilia  barn,  a  boy  can  load 
without  Iii-Iii.  Write  for  testimonials,  prices  and 
descriptive  matter,      _  ____ 

wiiimii  i  i  h  MFG. CO. 
200  Chestnut  St.       -  Clarlndo.  la. 


Arequipa,  the  Metropolis  of  Southern  Peru 


REQUIPA,  Peru— I  am  in  the 
metropolis  of  southern  Peru;  it 
is  the  city  of  Arequipa,  situated 
W>  miles  back  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  and  perhaps  1.600  miles 
south  of  the  Panama  canal.  The  town 
is  built  In  an  oasis,  made  by  the 
Chile  river  in  the  arid  Andes  of  this 
Pacific  coast  desert.  It  is  surrounded  by 
ragged  dry  mountains,  but  bedded  in  a 
valley  of  perpetual  green.  The  city  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  higher  than  Philadelphia, 
Boston  or  Baltimore.  It  is  about  7,600 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  moun- 
tains about  it  are  four  miles  in  height. 
Just  behind  it  is  the  great  volcano,  Mount 
Misti,  which  has  a  crater  a  half  mile 
in  diameter,  and  on  the  top  of  which 
Harvard  college  has  established  a  sort  of 
an  automatic  meteorological  station, 
which  is  more  than  three  miles  above 
Mount  Weather,  Virginia.  To  the  left  of 
the  Misti  is  Chachaeani,  over  20,000  feet 
high,  and  there  are  other  Andean  giants 
behind. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  more  beautifully 
located  city  anywhere  in  South  America, 
and  you  will  go  far  before  you  find  one 
which  is  so  fresh,  so  bright  and  so 
quaint.    The  .houses  of  Arequipa  look  as 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

flesh  as  yellow  as  gold,  although  the 
seeds  are  jet  black. 

In  the  vegetable  quarters  you  find  fully 
as  great  a  variety.  Tou  people  at  home 
are  now  in  the  heart  of  midwinter,  but 
here  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  it  is 
summer,  and  they  are  selling  new  pota- 
toes and  green  corn.  They  have  bright 
red  tomatoes,  white  cauliflower  and  great 
quantities  of  Cabbage,  They  have  also 
the  yucca,  sweet  potatoes  and  yams. 
Peru  is  the  home  of  the  potato,  and  I 
understand  that  our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  recently  sent  men  here  to  get. 
new  varieties. 

Valley  Rich  in  Agriculture 

The  valley  in  which  Arequipa  is  situ- 
ated raises  great  quantities  of  very  fine 
barley.  It  has  fields  of  alfalfa  and  pas- 
tures upon  which  are  fed  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  city  is  the  chief  wool  market  of 
Peru.  It  imports  vast  quantities  of  al- 
paca and  sheep's  wool  from  Bolivia  and 
the  Peruivian  plateau,  and  ships  it  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  These 
shipments  amount  to  more  than  10,000,000 
pounds  weight  every  year  and  they  have 


Plowing  in  Valley  of  the  Chile  River 


though  they  had  just  come  out  of  a 
bandbox.  The  most  of  them  are  of  only 
one  story.  Their  walls  stand  close  to 
the  street,  and  these  walls  are  of  all 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  I  bought  my 
postage  stamps  today  in  a  building  that 
was  the  color  of  ashes  of  roses.  I  ate 
my  breakfast  in  a  restaurant  painted  sky 
blue,  and  next  door  was  a  house  of  rose 
pink.  This  morning  I  visited  the  new 
market  of  Arequipa.  It  consists  of  great 
walls  of  Spanish  architecture  surround- 
ing a  court  roofed  by  the  sun.  The  front 
of  the  market  is  a  yellow  as  gold,  and  its 
inside  as  blue  as  the  Andean  skies  that 
form  a  part  of  its  roof.  The  surround- 
ing buildings  are  of  the  same  bright  col- 
ors, and  the  whole  seems  to  fit  in  with 
the  gorgeous  air  of  southern  Peru. 
Oasis  of  Andean  Desert 
But  come  with  me  into  the  market. 
This  will  show  us  something-  of  the  way 
the  city  of  Arequipa  has  been  built 
where  it  is.  The  wares  all  come  from  the 
valley  of  the  Chile  river,  in  which  the 
city  is  situated.  This  valley  has  some- 
thing like  fifty  square  miles-  of  culti- 
vated land.  It  is  a  great  oasis  in  the  heart 
Of  the  Andean  desert,  and  that  on  the 
road  that  leads  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains.  The  oasis  makes  Arequipa  a 
great  agricultural  and  fruit  center,  and 
also  one  for  the  raising  of  grain,  alfalfa 
and  cattle  and  sheep.  As  you  go  through 
the  market  you  see  everywhere  evidences 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  won- 
derful climate.  Nearly  every  fruit  that 
can  be  raised  In  the  United  States  is 
sold  here.  There  are  apricots,  peaches, 
apples  and  plums  and  strawberries  as 
big  as  walnuts.  There  are  oranges  and 
lemons,  bananas  and  figs  and  bushels  of 
paltas  or  alligator  penrs.  There  am  green 
watermelons  as  big  around  as  the  waist 
of  your  sweetheart,  some  of  which  have 
as  red  a  flesh  as  any  that  ever  made  ,i 
darky's  mouth  water,  and  others  with  a 


a  value  of  perhaps  $2,500,000.  The  leading 
exporting  houses  of  the  city  have  their 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  Andean  pla- 
teau, and  the  wool  is  bought  from  the 
Indians  and  haciendados  and  sent  to 
Lake  Titicaca,  from  where  it  comes  over 
the  railroad  to  Arequipa.  Some  of  it  is 
consumed  in  the  woolen  mills  here,  but 
the  majority  of  the  product  is  sent 
abroad.  Nearly  all  of  the  vicuna  and 
alpaca  wool  passes  through  Arequipa. 

Returning  to  the  city  itself,  Arequipa 
is  quite  a  manufacturing  center.  It  makes 
harness  and  saddlery,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  it  has  large  cotton  mills.  It  also  has 
the  railroad  shops  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
road of  Peru,  which  makes  this  place  its 
headquarters.  There  are  about  500  men 
employed  there;  they  are  now  making 
their  own  passenger  and  freight  cars,  as 
well  as  all  the  repairs  for  the  rolling 
stock. 

Much  Exporting  and  Importing 

The  town  also  manufactures  chocolate. 
It  has  a  flour  mill  and  it  does  a  great 
deal  of  exporting  and  importing,  being 
the  center  of  trade  for  southern  Peru 
and  also  for  a  great  part  of  Bolivia.  The 
Southern  railway  is  the  chief  gateway 
to  La  Paz,  and  it  will  always  compete 
with  the  other  roads  that  go  to  and  *rom 
Bolivia  and  the  seacoast.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  Arequipa  will  probably  be  im- 
proved by  the  Panama  canal.  The  city 
is  100  miles  from  Mollendo,  the  chief  port 
of  the  south  for  this  part  of  the  world. 
The  landing  is  poor,  however.  The  anlPfl 
have  to  anchor  far  out  from  the  shore 
and  the  swell  is  worse  than  that  of  Jaffa, 
which  tossed  Jonah's  ship  so  lhat  the 
sailors  threw  him  out  to  the  whale.  The 
Mollendo  landing  is  often  so  rough  that 
passengers  have  to  be  taken  up  by  steam 
cranes  from  the  boats  that  bring  them 
to  the  port  from  the  steamer,  and  goods 
have  to  be  put  on  and  off  of  the  launches 


by  cranes.  The  ocean  was  tamer  than 
usual  when  I  came  into  port,  but  my 
boat  went  up  and  down  eight  or  ten 
feet,  and  1  had  to  make  a  flying  leap, 
when  it  was  on  the  up  grade,  to  get  to 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  custom  house. 

"When  I  visited  Arequipa  in  1898  it  was 
lighted  by  coal  oil,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  It  had  a  car  line.  It  has  now  an 
electric  light  plant  from  turbines  run  by 
water  power  and  also  an  excellent  system 
of  tramways,  which  it  is  extending  out 
into  the  country.  It  is  well  equipped  as 
to  telephone,  both  local  and  long  dis- 
tance, and  the  telephone  companies  will 
accept  long-distance  messages  at  tele- 
graph rates,  which  are  only  16  cents  for 
ten  words.  For  32  cents  you  may  talk  for 
five  minutes  between  Arequipa  and 
Mollendo,  a  distance  of  more  than  100 
miles.  I  venture  the  rate  is  less  than  one- 
half  that  of  the  United  States. 

Will  Become  Tourist  Resort 

With  the  completion  of  the  canal  Are- 
quipa will  become  a  tourist  resort.  It  is 
a  place  for  breaking  the  journey  on  the 
leng  ride  up  the  Andes  mountains  from 
the  ocean  to  Lake  Titicaca  and  Cuzco, 
and  it  ought  to  have  good  hotels.  The 
best  of  those  it  has  now  is  kept  by  an 
Italian  named  Morosini,  who  mmrters  his 
guests  on  one  side  of  the  plaza  and  feeds 
them  on  the  other  side  in  a  long,  low, 
cave-like  vault,  which  is  known  as  the 
comedor,  or  dining  room.  The  food  is 
good  and  the  bedrooms  are  large,  but 
there  are  no  modern  improvements  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  are  poor. 

From  a  sightseeing  point  I  find  Are- 
quipa quite  as  interesting  as  Lima.  It 
has  a  great  cathedral,  built  of  white  stone, 
which  must  cover  an  acre  or  so  of  space. 
This  faces  on  the  plaza,  filling  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  square.  The  three 
other  sides  are  occupied  by  stores,  more 
quaint  than  any  in  Europe.  The  build- 
ings are  of  only  one  story,  and  in  front 
of  them  extend  wide  portals  or  corridors 
with  huge  columns  separating  them  from 
the  plaza.  On  the  other  side  of  the  corri- 
dors is  a  wall  of  cave-like  vaults,  lighted 
only  from  the  front  and  the  roof.  The 
stores  are  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  wide 
and  twenty  or  thirty  or  more  feet  deep, 
and  their  ceilings  are  arched,  so  that 
the  whole  looks  like  one  long  vault.  The 
goods  are  hung  from  the  ceilings  and 
piled  up  on  the  floors.  The  market  seems 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  I  saw  many  Amer- 
ican articles. 

Nearly  all  the  houses  of  Arequipa  have 
vaulted  roofs  and  on  some  of  the  one- 
story  structures  the  roofs  extend  up  in 
oval  domes  or  hoods.  The  city  is  under 
the  shadow  of  the  volcano  Mount  Misti 
and  in  the  past  has  had  serious  earth- 
quakes. For  this  reason  the  skyscraper 
will  never  be  known,  and  today  a  five- 
story  building  would  be  the  talk  of  the 
town. 

Town's  Birrh  Dates  Away  Back 

The  city  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
America  and  it  dates  back  almost  to  the 
days  of  Pizarro.  It  is  a  place  of  old 
families,  and  of  considerable  culture.  It 
is  an  ecclesiastical  and  political  center. 
It  has  a  university  and  several  colleges, 
and  also  a  school  of  arts  and  an  agricul- 
tural institute.  Moreover,  it  boasts  of 
having  the  finest  hospital  in  all  South 
America,  and  that  although  its  climate  is^ 
one  of  the  finest  on  earth. 

In  fact  I  doubt  whether  you  will  find 
many  places  that  have  finer  weather  all 
the  year  around  than  Arequipa.  The  sky 
is  almost  always  blue,  and  the  sun  al- 
most always  shines.  At  least  this  has 
been  the  case  until  lately.  The  people 
tell  me  there  are  more  clouds  in  the  sky 
now  than  ever  before,  and  I  understand 
that  this  cloudy  condition  is  so  increas- 
ing that  Harvard  university  is  seriously 
considering  the  removal  of  its  obser- 
vatory from  here  to  some  other  place. 

I  doubt  not,  many  of  you  have  heard  of 
the  Harvard  observatory.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  noted  astronomical  stations  of 
the  whole  world  It  Is  situated  on  tho 
slope  of  Mount  Misti,  500  feet  above  Ara- 
qulpa,  at  such  a  place  that  its  telescopes 
have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  heav* 
ens.  Tho  Institution  has  a  fine  plant, 
and  it  is  equipped  with  great  telescopes, 
one   of   which    has   a    lens    two   feet  In 
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Build  Everlasting 
Watering  Tanks 

Concrete  watering  tanks  never 
rot,  rust  nor  leak.  Can  be  built 
any  size  or  shape  to  fit  any  space. 
Easily  cleaned— sanitary.  Never 
require  repairs.  To  get  best  re- 
sults, to  have  the  best  concrete, 
use  the  best  cement.   That  is  use 

Ash  Grove  Cement 

Saves  You  20% 

Ash  Grove  Cement  is  finer  than 
Standard  ground  cements,  and 
will  make  the  concrete  more  dense 
to  hold  water — stronger  to  resist 
the  presure,  and  give  a  better  all 
around  job. 

Illustrated  Book  FREE 

Our  112-page  book  "Permanent  Farm  Im- 
provements," fully  illustrated,  gives  com- 
^ plete  plans  for  more  than 
^f?OI?7/55^.  75  farm  structures.  Gives 
i  *>J^=J^'f5Vxi  you  information  about 
the  value  of  cement. 
Book  sent  free  on  re- 
quest.  Write  today. 

ASH  GROVE  LIME  & 
PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
'704 Grand  Ave.  Temple, 
Dept.  D,  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


4t 

Don't  Pay 
Double  Toll 

Why  lose  grain  profits  to  the  straw 
pile?  You  have  spent  time,  hard  work 
and  money  to  raise  the  crop— don't 
lose  part  of  it  by  poor  threshing. 
Every  bushel  that  escapes  to  the 
straw  pile  means  money  out  of  your 
pocket. 

Hire  A 

Red  River  Special 

And  Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

Robert  Graham  and  eight  other  farm- 
ers of  Ross, North  Dakota,  say:  "The 
Red  River  Special  saved  enough 
more  of  our  grain  than  other  ma- 
chines to  pay  our  thresh  bills.  Every 
farmer  should  know  about  it."  The 
Red  River  Special  beats  the  grain  out 
just  as  you  would  beat  it  out  with 
a  pitchfork.  The  Big  Cylinder,  the 
"Man  Behind  the  Gun"  and  the  Beat- 
ing Shakers  let  nothing  but  straw 
and  chaff  go  to  the  stack. 
Write  today  for  "Thresher  Facts." 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

{In  continuous  business  since  1868) 
Builders  of  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers, 
Feeders,  Steam  Engines  and 
Oil-Gas  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
k  use.  Placed  in-  ' 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bnshels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  tnade-SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
Plans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL- 


diameter  enabling  them  to  take  photog-  j 
raphs   on   plates   fourteen   by   seventeen  | 
inches  in  size.    The  tube  of  that  instru-  j 
ment  must  weigh  a  ton,  but  it  so  deli-  | 
cately  hung  that  a  child  could  move  it.  | 
There  are  other  telescopes  for  taking  the  i 
portraits  of  the  stars  and  for  the  last  two  | 
or  three  decades  these  scientists  of  Har-  | 
vard  have  been  making  heavenly  records  | 
of  this  southern  hemisphere.    They  have  I 
taken    as    many   as    fifty   a   night  and 
thousands  a  year.     The  negatives  after  ' 
having   been   developed   are   shipped  to 
/Cambridge,  where  they  are  kept  on  file 
for    scientific    work.    There    is    no  such 
collection    anywhere    else    and  astrono- 
mers  have   to   go   there   if   they  would 
make  certain  classes  of  study. 

There  is,  I  am  told,  nothing  duplicated 
in  the  sky.  Each  half  of  the  world  has 
its  own  stars  and  constellations,  and 
there  are  some  here  that  we  never  see  in 
the  north.  One  of  these  is  the  southern 
cross,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  its  beauty 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  There  are 
only  four  stars  in  it,  and  they  are  oo 
small  that  you  have  to  look  hard  to  find 
them.  They  do  not  compare  with  the 
great  dipper.  Many  of  the  other  stars 
are  far  more  brilliant  than  in  the  north. 
This  is  so  of  the  milky  way  and  of  the 
most  of  the  planets.  I  have  been  on  the 
equator  when  the  path  of  a  planet  on 
the  still  waters  of  the  ocean  was  almost 
as  well  marked  as  that  of  the  moon,  and 
in  riding  at  night  up  the  Amazon  river 
the  stars  were  so  close  it  seemed  as 
though  I  could  almost  reach  out  and 
grasp  them.  Another  reason  for  moving 
the  Harvard  observatory  is  that  its  work 
has  resulted  in  the  southern  heavens 
having  been  pretty  thoroughly  studied 
and  mapped,  and  that  reason  for  its  ex- 
istence has  to  some  extent  passed  away. 

The  story  of  the  establishment  of  this 
observatory  is  interesting.  It  is  now  about 
thirty-five  years  since  Uriah  H.  Borden 
died  and  left  $200,000  to  Harvard  univer- 
sity, with  the  understanding  that  the 
money  was  to  be  used  to  build  an  ob- 
servatory at  the  best  place  upon  earth 
for  the  study  of  the  stars.  The  college 
authorities  first  tried  Colorado  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  then  came  to  South  America. 
Their  first  work  was  done  back  of  Lima, 
at  an  altitude  of  about  that  of  Mount 
Washington  on  what  is  now  called  Mount 
Harvard,  but  in  1SB0  they  changed  their 
station  to  Arequipa.  The  change  was 
made  because  this  place  was  thought  to 
have  more  clear  days  and  clear  nights 
than  any  other  locality  on  earth.  Since 
then  the  astronomers  of  the  university 
have  been  working  here  r'ght  along  and 
that  not  only  at  the  observatory,  but  at 
the  automatic  meteorological  station, 
which  they  have  placed  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Mistl. 

Mount  Misti  is  10.200  feet  high,  and  this 


station  is  said  to  be  the  highest  of  Its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  is  higher  than  any 
point  in  America  outside  Alaska,  and  it 
is  fully  a  mile  higher  than  our  observa- 
tory on  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak.  The  site 
of  the  station  is  on  the  edge  of  a  huge 
crater,  which  until  lately  has  been  send- 
ing out  clouds  of  yellow  sulphurous  vapor 
a  thousand  feet  into  the  air.  These 
clouds  have  now  stopped  and  I  am  told 
that  the  volcano  has  been  spitting  out 
water  and  steam.  No  one  knows  what 
this  may  portend.  The  automatic  instru- 
ments on  the  mountain  are  keeping  a  rec- 
ord of  meteroi  ological  movements  and  the 
scientists  visit  them  at  intervals  and 
bring  back  the  results.  The  machines 
work  with  great  regularity,  but  some- 
times the  mountain  is  so  covered  with 
snow  and  at  other  times  visited  by  ter- 
rible winds,  so  that  there  may  now  and 
then  be  a  break.  Prof.  Bailey,  who  estab- 
lished the  station,  had  great  trouble  in 
getting  the  Indians  to  help  him  up  the 
volcano  with  the  instruments,  and  it  took 
a  large  number  of  mules  to  carry  the  ma- 
terial. At  the  top  he  found  an  iron  cross 
standing  and  at  this  the  Indiana  fell 
down   and  worshiped. 

Trip  from  Mollendo  to  Arequipa 

I  wish  I  could  take  you  up  over  the 
trip  I  made  up  the  Andes  from  Mollendo 
to  Arequipa.  The  country  is  more  dreary 
and  wilder  in  aspect  than  that  above 
Lima.  We  rode  for  miles  without  seein? 
a  blade  of  grass  or  anything  green.  We 
passed  over  great  beds  of  sand,  walled 
w.th  bluffs  that  had  been  ground  so 
smooth  by  the  winds  that  the  strata 
showed  forth.  We  passed  traveling  sand 
hills,  great  crescents  or  dunes,  made  by 
the  grains  of  sand  rolling  over  and  over 
up  the  hill  unt'.l  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  crest  and  rolled  down  the  inside.  Fur- 
ther on  the  sand  had  cut  into  the  rock  of 
the  mountains,  making  great  cracks  in 
it  like  the  wrinkles  on  an  old  woman's 
face.  All  the  erosion  here  comes  from  the 
winds.  There  is  no  rain  whatever,  never- 
tin  less  the  rocks  in  many  places  are 
ground  to  a  powder. 

At  the  same  time,  the  scenery  was 
magnificent.  The  air  is  so  clear  here 
that  you  can  see  for  miles,  and  the  clouds 
painted  velvet  spots  on  the  hills.  Toward 
evening  the  sun  tinted  the  mountains 
with  the  most  delicate  blues,  pinks,  lav- 
enders and  mauves,  and  the  whole  looked 
like  a  mighty  picture  in  colors,  instan- 
taneously sketched  by  the  hands  of  the 
rods.  As  we  started  out  we  could  see  the 
ocean  rolling  its  spray  high  on  the  beach, 
and  at  the  close  of  our  journey  the  moon 
was  just  rising  over  the  snow  of  the 
mountains  above  old  Arequipa,;  The 
whole  formed  a  panorama  such  as  I  have 
seen  nowhere  else,  and  such  as  I  venture 
can  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

(Copyrighted,  1914.  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 
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Cholera— Prevention  and  Treatment 


Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
It  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE.  FIVE.) 

together  as  a  club,  signing  an  agreement 
to  do  certain  things  necessary  to  be  done 
to  successfully  cope  with  the  disease, 
these  signed  agreements  to  be  kept  by 
the  farm  demonstrator.  If  one  of  the 
members  fails  to  keep  his  promise  he  is 
reminded  of  what  he  promised  to  do.  In 
this  work  a  close  co-operation  is  had  be- 
tween the  state  veterinarian,  the  veteri- 
nary and  farm  extension  department 
of  the  agricultural  college  and  the 
farmers." 

Missouri  has  been  working  along  this 
plan  for  some  time  and  marked  success 
has  been  attained.  When  we  were  at 
the  farmers'  meetings  at  Columbia  in 
January  more  than  seventy  members  of 
these  clubs  from  one  county  were  in  at- 
tendance, coming  to  Columbia  in  Pull- 
man cars  and  staying  in  them  all  the 
time  they  were  at  the  meetings.  The 
representative  of  this  paper  talked  with 
a  number  of  these  men  and  we  found 
them  very  enthusiastic  over  the  success 
of  the  Anti-Hog  C.v'.era  club.  The  farm 
demonstrator  w  c;  tainly  making  him- 
self felt  in  th'  country. 

Meetings  of  these  farmers  are  had  from 
time  to  time  r.nd  matters  pertaining  to 
the  business  in  hand  fully  discussed.  Tt 
is  all  along  the  line  of  education,  which 
in  the  end  is  going  to  be  the  main  factor 
in  wiping  out  this  dreaded  disease-  Care- 


ful statistics  should  be  had  showing  the 
number  of  hogs  raised  and  the  number 
of  them  that  die  from  diseases  each  year. 
In  counties  where  the  farm  demonstra- 
tor is  located  this  is  possible.  He  can 
have  to  assist  him  one  man  for  each 
township,  who  in  turn  should  appoint  an 
assistant  for  each  school  district,  and 
relable  information  will  be  gathered 
through  these  different  men  each  year. 
Money  Well  Spent 

We  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon  the 
hog  growers  and  farmers  of  this  country 
the  importance  of  the  matters  we  have 
just  discussed.  We  know  it  will  cost 
some  money  to  carry  them  out,  but  the 
amount  of  money  spent  will  be  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  the  great  good 
obtained  through  these  agencies. 

Some  of  our  leaders  who  are  not  farm- 
ers may  think  that  the  general  taxpayers 
should  not  stand  this  added  tax  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  alone.  They  think 
that  the  farmer  is  the  only  beneficiary 
from  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera. 
Disabuse  your  mind  of  this.  While  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  farmer  would  be  a  large 
gainer  if  hog  cholera  could  be  eradicated, 
yet  every  man  in  the  country  who  eats 
meat,  and  that  includes  about  all  of  us 
would  be  in  a  degree  benefited  if  by  erad- 
icating hog  cholera  we  may  be  able  to 
lessen  the  price  of  pork  or  other  meat. 


2-Piece  Dress 

5ND1— The  comfortable, 
tmart-looklng  "'Middy'' 
Iresg  Is  Summer's  fav- 
orite garment,  and  here's 
a  most  becoming  2-pleco 

nr  del,  priced  at  Ju3t  half 
value.  Of  durable,  washab! 
L  I  N  E  N  E,  with  prettily- 
trimmed   cuffs>  and  sailor 
collar:    the    side  pocket 

and   Balkan  waist-band 
offer  a  decidedly  Jaunty 
finish.     Skirt  fashion 
on  perfect-fitting,  grac< 
ful  lines.    Always  pre 
sents  a  charming,  re 

freshing  a  p  p  earance 
and  comes  In  white 
with  blue  trimming, 
blue  with  white  or  tan 

With  red.  Ladles 

elzes  34  to  44  bust 

(Misses'  and  Juniors' 

sizes  following.)  A 

$2  dress;  post-  <JJ  f 

paid  In  U.  S  .  *P 

3ND1M  —  Same  at 

5XD1.  In  Misses'  and\ 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or  Your 
|k  Money 
^  Back 


XK49--Pretty  slip- 
over gown  of  dur- 
able. softCRKPE 
in  while,  pink  or 
!   blue.    Do»s  not 
require  ironing 
when  launo--r- 
Daintily  trim- 
1  with  ribbon -d 
L-ad  lace.  (Siz-a 
16    and    17  I 
d  69c  value. 
TPilD 


Women's 
Union  Suits 
29c  3  for  79c  I 

NQ29 — Good  qualitt.^s 
serviceable  union  suits 
at  a  big  saving.  Knit 
in  fine  elastic  rib  of 
full  bleached  cotton. 
Per  fectly  proport- 
ioned,   neatly   mad-j  / 
and   prettily    trim-  ( 
med   with  crochet 
lace.    Size  32  to  44.  / 
Don't  miss  this  bar-  / 
gain.  A  50c  quality;  / 
special.  3  for  79c,  or  M 
each,  post-     ng\      f  • 
paid  in  the 


Si  J 

1LJ 


E49 — A  most  remark- 
able   offer.  Dressy, 
dainty   petticoat  at- 
tractively trimmed 
with  deep  embroid- 
ery flounce  and 
matched  embroidery 
insertion.    Of  good, 
splendid  -  wearing 
quality,  perfectly 
.  proportioned  and 
9  perfect  fitting.  Cornea 
p\  Id  tt  to  33-In.  lengths, 
n  excellent  89c  pet- 

l  lal,  try 

ISTPAJD,  In  4iJC 
e  U.  S  


Sent  now 


\  Yours— 

FREE 

Madam,  you  can 
get  the  new  "Stan - 
ard"  B  u  1  1  e  tin 

with   Its  wonderful 
money-saving  oppor- 
tunities, absolutely 
FREE.    ThU  "book 
I  of  bargains"  Is  the 
atest  fashion  guid-d 
-just  out--and  brim- 
ful of  the  world's 
best  offers  In  wo- 
men's,   men's  and 
children's  clothes. 
DON'T  DELAY. 

write  today  rnrr 
rntt 


Qtandard  ordlr 

^  Dept.  543,  New  York  City 
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The  Second  Great  J-M 

Roofing  Achievement 


One  of  the  principal  contributions  to  roof- 
ing progress  as  developed  by  the  H.  W.  Johns- 
Manville  Company,  is 

J-M  Regal  Roofing 

"The  Roofing  with  Life" 

THIS  material  was  perfected  to  supply  a  demand  for  a  rubber  type  wool 
felt  roofing,  lower  in  price  tnan  J-M  ASBESTOS,  but  containing  the 
Johns-Manville  standard  of  quality  and  service. 

J-M  REGAL  ROOFING  does  not  dry  out  in  the  hottest  climate  and  will 
not  freeze  or  crack  in  the  coldest  weather.  Does  not  melt,  harden,  rot  or 
crumble  with  time;  remains  pliable  and  retains  its  water-and-fire-resisting 
properties  indefinitely. 

Made  of  the  highest  grade  wool  felt,  thoroughly  saturated  and  heavily 
coated  on  both  sides  with  genuine  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt,  the  most  durable 
water-proofing  substance  known  to  roofing  science. 

Every  roll  supplied  with  J-M  CLEATS,  making  it  easy  to  lay,  insuring  absolutely  water- 
tight joints,  and  lending  a  very  attractive  appearance  to  any  roof  because  it  does  away  with 
unsightly  cement-smeared  edges  and  laps. 

J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING  and  J-M  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 
ere  the  only  other  roofings,  beyond  J-M  REGAL,  you  ever  need 
consider.  They  cover  your  house  and  building  with  stone — defying 
fire  and  weather  and  time  forever. 

Write  Nearest  Branch  for  Book  No  3685  » 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Shingles; 
Coverings;  Waterproofing,  etc. 


Albany  Chicago  Detroit  Louisville        New  York 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia 

Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh 


Roofing ;  Stucco ; 


San  Francisco 
Seattle 

St.  Louis  r_„ 
byracuae  v 
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GET  ALLTHE  WOOL-  LONGER  AND  BETTER-MORE  MONEY ! 


You  will  net  from  15c  to  20c  more  on  every  sheep  you  shear  with  a  Stewart  No.  9 

Machine.   Don't  labor  with  hand  shears  in  the  old,  hard,  sweaty  way.  Don't 
have  aching,  swollen  wrists.  Don't  scar  and  disfigure  your  sheep  with 
uneven  shearing  and  spoil  the  wool  with  second  cuto.   Take  off  the 
fleece  smoothly  and  quickly  in  one  unbroken  blanket  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  BEARING  Shearing  Machine 

and  get  a  length  and  quality  of  wool  that  will  bring 
the  highest  price.  The  Stewart  runs  so  easily  a 
child  can  turn  the  handle  while  you  shear.  ^^Jhe  Best  for  Clipping 
Extra  profits  soon  pay  for  it.  It's  the  most  jfF||orses  Mules  and  Caws 
perfect  hand  operated  shearing  ma-  M 
chine  ever  devised.  Has  ball  bearings 
in  every  part  where  friction  or  wear  JW  ts\m—. 
occurs.   Has  a  ball  bearing  shear-^r   flipping  M3Ce!SssS 
ing  head  of  the  latest  improved  A?  Xo  elip  horses  at  the  pro  " 
Stewart  pattern.    Price  com- ^flr  per  time  improves  them 
plete,  including  4  Combs  and  in  every  way.  Ihey  look  and 

4  cutters  of  the  celebrated  ^  fee'  better,  do  more  work 
<;fpronrt   nattprn     «1 1  W  rest  better  and  get  more  good 

Stewart   pattern.    »lI.bU.^^  fromtheirfeed.  Insist  on  having 
Get  one  trom  .your^»'  the"Stewart."  It's  the  easiest  to 
dealer,  or  send  us  $2.00 turn,  does  the  fastest  work,  stays 
and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.  ^mT  sharp  longer  and  is  more  durable  than 
for  the  balance.  Money ^  ™y  other  clipping   machine  j  —  -* 
hnrlr  if  vnn  arc  tint  wpll  made.  Get  one  from  your  deiler,  price  V  |»» 

Dark  it  you  are  not  well^if  m  Bend  ug  $2 M  and  we  will  ship    |  = 
pleased  with  It.  COX),  for  balance.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


PRICE  f 

$1152  C 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.  112  La  sane  Ave..  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Write  for  FREE  catalopne  showing  most  complete 
line  of  Sheep  Shearing  and  Horse  Clipping  Machines, 


Fife-dried,  Racked  SEED  CORN  husked 
before  the  frost,  dried  on  independent  ear 
seed  racks  with  air  and  steam  heat.  .S\uv 
to  grow  because  germ  is  preserved.  Also 
( 'lover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Rye  and  Garden  Seeds.  Write  for 
Catalogue;  it  is  free  and  you  should  have  it.  Address, 

FRED  ECHTENKAMP,  Box  H,  Arlington,  Neb. 


t  your  ideas  BINDER  TWINE 


.  .000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
tion*. Hook  "flow  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
"What  to  Invent"  aent  free.  Bend 
rongh  rkefri,  \ut  \  ri-e  report aH  to  patent- 
ability.   I'utentH  nrivortincri  for  Halo  at 
our  expense  lit  Munu  fa  ■  1  1  >  r     !<■  .  1 1  tale. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Palent  Atl'ya 

Calal.lllb«l  10  Yuri 
'    '  P.  Street,  WaahiiiH'"".  ft  C 

SF.CURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

•<-■  I'ah  nt  U..  .k.  hYllinf  UiimIi.  and 
lit  of  Manufacturer!  of  Intuition! 
SUES  &  CO..  Attn.,  539  7tb  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENT 


Factory  to  Farm 

QUALITY  GUARANTEED.  26th  year.  Quick 
shipment.    Farmers,  write  for  FREE  samples. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE 
AUGUST  POST.  Box  SO,  Moul  ton,  Iowa 


PATENTS 


That  FroUct  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICli  arid  SEARCH KS  Fill 
WATSON  E.  COLEUAH,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Waahlnrton.  S.  O. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  oar  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


J 


Single  Tax  Benefits  Fanners 

J.  H.,  Nebraska:  In  some  late  issues 
of  your  paper  are  letters  criticizing  the 
single  tax  and  claiming  it  would  be  un- 
just to  the  farmer,  yet  the  writers  fail 
to  propose  any  remedies  to  correct  ex- 
isting evils  brought  about  by  land  spec- 
ulation. They  think  all  property  should 
be  taxed,  which  would  be  right  if  it 
could  be  done  on  an  equitable  basis. 
There  is  much  personal  property  on 
wh'ch  taxes  are  not  paid  at  the  present 
time,  and  honest  men  are  paying  more 
than  their  share. 

Many  people  think  that  prices  for 
farm  produce  should  be  increased  in  or- 
der to  pay  interest  on  high-priced  land, 
yet  fail  to  consider  the  fact  that  these 
increased  prices  would  increase  the  val- 
uation of  the  land,  and  nobody  would 
benefit  but  the  speculator.  High  prices 
for  land  benefit  nobody  in  the  long  run. 
Land  should  toe  for  sale  at  a  nominal 
value,  which  should  be  low  enough  so 
that  a  man  could  buy  a  farm  and  pay 
for  it  in  a  reasonable  number  of  years. 
It  6hould  be  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
enjoy  a  good  living  and  improve  his 
farm  and  invest  some  of  his  surplus  in 
good  stock,  and  not  be  compelled  to  in- 
vest all  his  profits  in  land. 

The  farmers  who  own  their  land  and 
are  out  of  debt  bought  their  land  year3 
ago  "when  land  values  were  lower,  and 
are  now  receiving  the  increased  price  for 
produce.  We  cannot  expect  produce  to 
advance  every  time  land  values  do,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  advancing  land 
rvalues   will   have  to  be  checked. 

Farming  requires  capital  as  well  as 
other  lines  of  business,  and  if  a  farmer 
accumulates  a  sum  of  money  he  is  taxed 
at  a  higher  rate  than  if  he  invested  the 
same  money  in  land.  One  of  the  good 
points  about  the  single  tax  is  that 
money  in  the  bank  or  other  forms  of 
personal  property  would  not  %>e  taxed, 
while  the  land  would  be,  so  a  man  would 
not  be  likely  to  invest  money  in  more 
land  than  he  could  use.  The  trouble 
with  the  American  farmer  is  that  he 
has  paid  too  much  attention  to  increase 
in  land  values  and  not  enough  to  the 
real  business  of  farming. 

There  is  a  general  unrest  among  farm- 
ers, shown  by  the  formation  of  the  farm- 
ers' unions,  frankly  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  farmer's  prof- 
its in  an  effort  to  make  a  creditable 
showing  on  high-priced  land.  Why  not 
increase  the  farmers'  profits  by  lower- 
ing the  amount  of  capital  required  to 
purchase  the  land?  High  prices  for  land 
do  not  mean  that  the  farmer  has  the 
increased  amount  of  money  to  use.  He 
merely  has  this  money  tied  up  in  land, 
which  does  not  increase  his  crops  and 
profits. 

No  one  should  be  allowed  to  make 
money  out  of  land  except  aa  the  result 
of  labor.  The  speculator  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  man  who  desires  to  own  his  own 
farm.  Land  is  public  property  and 
should  bear  the  expenses  of  running  the 
government.  If  all  taxes  were  placed 
on  land,  it  would  greatly  simplify  the 
work  of  collecting  taxes,  and  this  work 
would  be  comparatively  simple.  Per- 
sonal property  is  easily  hidden  and 
therefore  difficult  to  assess  on  an  equita- 
ble basis.  The  farmer  cannot  hide  his 
property  and  therefore  pays  an  unfair 
share  of  taxes.  The  best  Interests  of 
this  country  demand  that  the  greater 
number  of  farmers  own  their  own  land. 
Unless  we  have  lower  prices  for  landi 
this  cannot  be,  and  wo  are  going  to 
have  a  landed  aristocracy,  which  I 
hardly  think  is  possible. 


Man's  Experience  with  Canners 

D,  C.  B.,  Texas:  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  the  Farmer  for  a  y-enr  and  a  half. 
Did  not  care  much  for  the  paper  at  first 


—just  thought  it  was  gotten  up  by  theo- 
retical book  farmers,  as  most  of  the 
farmers'  papers  are.  However,  after 
reading  a  few  copies  I  found  out  my  mis- 
take and  found  that  it  contained  many 
things  of  value  to  me,  and  now  I  would 
nut  be  without  it. 

Noticing  someone  wanting  experience 
of  people  who  had  experience  with  home 
canners,  1  want  to  give  mine.  Being  well 
supplied  with  vegetables  and  no  market 
forced  me  to  see  if  I  could  can  some  of 
them  for  winter  use.  I  bought  an  open 
home  canner  made  of  tin,  and  soon  found 
thai  an  open  canner  would  do  very  well 
for  a  few  tilings,  but  would  not  can  corn, 
string  beans  and  a  great  many  other 
things.  Besides,  unless  I  put  in  acid  of 
some  sort  a  great  many  of  my  tomatoes 
would  spoil. 

This  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  me,  so 
I  then  bought  a  steam  pressure  canner 
and  have  had  no  trouble  canning  any- 
thing since  We  have  canned  goods  the 
entire  year  and  I  never  have  a  can  or 
glass  jar  spoil.  I  have  learned  to  pre- 
serve fruits  or  vegetables  in  jars  or  cans. 
Many  degrees  higher  temi>erature  are  re- 
quired than  can  be  obtained  by  boiling 
water  in  an  open  canner.  After  three 
years'  experience  with  an  open  canner 
and  one  with  a  $10  steam-pressure  can- 
ner, I  no  more  want  to  fool  with  any- 
thing in  the  open  canner  style. 

Note — Thank  you.  We  appreciate 
the  fact  that  you  realize  we  try  to 
get  the  best  of  practical  experience 
for  our  readers.  We  also  appreciate 
your  giving  us  your  experience  with 
the  canner.  These  canners  are  just 
coming  into  use  in  our  part  of  the 
country  and  w.e  are  receiving  any 
number  of  inquiries  as  to  their  value. 
We  are  glad  to  have  actual  experi- 
ences for  our  readers. 


One  Hired  Man's  Experiences 

C.  J.  F.,  Washington:  I  have  been 
reading  your  paper  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  and  notice  lately  a  num- 
ber of  articles  about  farmers  and  hired 
men.  I  have  worked  as  a  hired  man 
off  and  on  since  1901.  Was  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm  in  West  Virginia,  mov- 
ing to  Kansas  with  my  father  in  1901, 
when  I  began  working  on  the  farm  as 
a  hired  man. 

The  summer  of  1901  was  an  exception- 
ally dry  one  in  Kansas  and  work  was 
not  very  plentiful,  tout  I  got  50  cents  a 
day  keeping  weeds  out  of  kafir  corn, 
and  thought  I  was  getting  good  wages, 
considering  the  drouth.  That  winter  I 
went  to  school  and  the  following  spring 
my  father  went  back  east  and  I  stayed 
in  Kansas  and  started  to  work  on  a 
farm  for  $15  per  month,  with  $1.50  per 
day  extra  through  the  harvest  season, 
then  $20  per  month  through  the  fall. 
-Again  I  went  to  school  during  the  win- 
ter. I  worked  for  three  different  farm- 
ers that  season,  and  was  treated  like 
one  of  the  family. 

After  school  I  went  to  work  on  an- 
otlver  farm  for  $15  per  month  till  harvest, 
and  then  I  found  that  farmers  were  not 
all  alike.  I  never  refused  to  do  odd 
jobs  on  the  farm  and  always  have 
milked  cows.  This  farmer,  in  settling 
with  me,  boat  me  out  of  part  of  my 
wasep,  and  then  he  wanted  me  to  come 
back  and  work  for  him  again  after  har- 
vest. I  worked  for  different  farmers  in 
tlve  same  locality,  and  can  say  there  Is 
as  much  difference  in  farmers  as  there 
is  in  hired  men  I  know  some  hired 
hands  that  .lou  t  treat  the  farmer  right. 
I  have  worked  for  farmers  that  you 
couldn't  do  enough  to  satisfy  them,  and 
neither  could  you  work  to  suit  them, 
always  criticizing  your  work.  Then, 
again,  there  are  farmers  that  are  al- 
ways praising  you   when  you  do  some- 
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tiling  that  suits  them,  and  that  farmer 
is  going  to  get  something  out  of  his 
hired  man  in  the  way  of  help.  I've 
worked  on  the  farm  in  Kansas,  Ohio, 
North  Dakota,  Canada  and  Washington. 
I  started  here  in  Washington  last  fall 
at  $25  per  month,  which  I  was  to  get 
all  through  the  winter.  The  first  of 
December  the  wages  were  cut  to  $20,  but 
I  stuck  to  the  job,  while  others  quit. 
This  was  a  2,200-acre  ranch.  The  pro- 
prietor lived  in  the  city  and  came  to 
the  ranch  once  or  twice  a  week  to  look 
over  the  work  with  the  foreman,  but 
said  nothing  to  the  hands.  At  the  first 
of  the  year  wages  went  down  to  $12.50, 
and  I  was  ready  to  quit  and  go  to  work 
on  the   public  works. 

I  like  to  work  on  the  farm  better  than 
any  place  else,  but  today  I  am  work- 
ins  in  a  paper  factory,  because  the 
:  iei'8  in  Washington  don't  know  how 
to  treat  their  hired  help.  You  are  put 
in  a  bunk  house,  furnishing  your  own 
bedding,  and  get  your  laundry  done  the 
best  way  you  can,  and  are  never  able 
to  go  to  church,  and  all  are  paid  the 
same  .  regardless  of  ability. 

I  saw  an  article  in  another  paper  once 
about  giv  ing  hired  men  examinations  and 
issuing  licenses,  as  they  do  to  engineers. 
I  believe  such  a  plan  would  work  and 
would  help  to  solve  the  hired  man 
problem. 

Note — This  letter  covered  sixteen 
pages.  We  had  to  cut  it  down.  In 
doing  so  we  have  tried  to  preserve 
all  the  essential  points.  In  writing 
to  the  Readers'  Exchange  please  try 
to  make  youir  letters  only  four  or 
five  pages  long  at  the  most,  as  our 
space  is  not  unlimited  and  many  let- 
ters are  received. 


What  is  the  Board  Doing? 

Stockman,  Nebraska:  I  write  to  in- 
q-j're  what  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  is  doing.  I  noticed  some  time  ago 
it  hud  adopted  a  set  of  rules,  which  I 
thought  was  very  good,  and  I  had  hopes 
that  we  had  a  real,  live  board,  but  I 
have  been  watching  ever  since  for  some- 
thing that  would  indicate  that  it  really 
meant  business,  but  so  far  have  not 
noticed  any  signs  of  activity. 

I  noticed  a  few  days  ago  that  the  gov- 
ernor had  a  statement  in  the  papers  say- 
ing he  would  send  a  veterinarian  out  to 
lecture  to  the  farmers  where  they  de- 
manded it.  The  governor  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  and  I  don't  believe  the 
legislature  intended  him  to  sit  on  the  lid. 

The  Sanitary  Board  has  been  in  exist- 
ance  for  nearly  a  year,  and  during  that 
time  the  farmers  of  this  state  have  lost 
over  $1,000,000  worth  of  hogs.  I  believe 
the  board  could  have  prevented  at  least 
half  that  loss. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $37,200  for 
the  use  of  'the  board  and  state  veteri- 
narian. Did  it  have  an  object  in  mak- 
ing this  appropriation,  and  is  it  being 
expended  aa  the  legislature  intended? 

Now,  everyone  knows  that  the  demand 
the  governor  speaks  of  will  never  ma- 
terialize. Neither  will  the  merchant  who 
is  careless  in  regard  to  firetraps  ever  de- 
mand that  the  fire  warden  shall  come 
and  lecture  to  him  about  cleaning  up, 
but  he  goes  just  the  same.  Is  it  because 
the  fire  insurance  companies  are  closer 
to  the  powers  that  be  than  the  farmer  is? 

This  board  should  get  busy  quickly  and 
appoint  some  competent  person  as  a 
field  man— and  more  than  one  if  neces- 
sary—and when  a  case  of  cholera 
breaks  out  in  any  county  in  the  state, 
send  the  man  there  on  the  first  train. 
He  should  go  to  the  farm  where  the  dis- 
ease has  started,  compel  the  owner  to 
clean  up,  burn  all  dead  hogs,  post  no- 
tice that  cholera  exists,  and  have  him 
kill  the  dog  or  keep  it  tied  up.  Then 
he  should  go  to  the  telephone  and  call 
up  all  the  neighbors,  telling  them  that  hog 
cholera  is  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  will 
meet  them  at  the  school  house  that  even- 
ing and  tell  them  about  it.  At  the  meet- 
ing let  him  tell  them  that  he  did  not 
come  to  teach  them,  but  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  police  regulation  relative 
to  that  business,  and  that  he  wants  to 
enlist  every  farmer  within  ten  miles  to 
help  him  enforce  the  law  and  prevent 
the    disease    from    spreading    to  other 


herds.  He  will  get  every  farmer  there 
(and  they  will  all  be  there,  too)  to  agree 
to  co-operate  with  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  this  could  be  done 
with  the  first  outbreak  of  cholera  in 
every  county  in  the  state  this  summer,  I 
believe  it  will  save  Sl.000,000  in  the  next 
eight  months. 

If  the  governor  has  not  appointed  men 
of  ability  to  handle  this  question  as  the 
legislature  intended,  but  has  to  sit  on 
the  lid  for  fear  they  will  make  a  mis- 
take, he  had  better  recall  them  and  ap- 
point a  board  that  can  handle  it.  There 
are  plenty  of  men.  Just  let  him  forget 
politics  and  look  about,  for  there  is  not 
a  county  in  the  state  but  could  furnish 
them. 

The  legislature  has  furnished  the 
money  and  provided  the  machinery,  and 
if  an  epidenre  of  hog  cholera  sweeps 
over  this  state  again  this  season,  as  was 
unnecessarily  allowed  last  season.  I  im- 
agine there  will  be  something  doing. 

Note — The  foregoing  is  from  a 
subscriber  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  who  is  one  of  the  well 
known  hog  raisers  of  Nebraska.  He 
signed  his  name  to  the  letter,  but 
asked  that  it  be  withheld  from  pub- 
lication. 


Help  from  the  Government 

Mrs.  M.  T.,  Colorado— Have  been  a 
reader  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
for  a  number  of  years  and  think  it  one 
of  the  finest  farm  papers  printed,.  It 
is  up  to  date  on  most  subjects,  but  I 
think  it  is  taking  the  wrong  position  on 
relief  for  the  farmer's  wife.  The  senti- 
mental outbreak  on  the  first  page  of  the 
issue  of  April  11  calls  for  a  protest.  It 
is  almost  foreign  to  the  question. 

The  government  is  seeking  to  im- 
prove living  conditions,  which  wll  not 
only  benefit  the  wife  on  the  farm,  but 
through  her  the  children,  and  will  help 
to  solve  the  problem  of  keeping  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm.  The  question  is, 
how  to  improve  conditions.  Perhaps  we 
are  ahead  of  our  grandmothers:  perhaps 
we  do  have  an  easier  time  than  the 
washerwomen  in  town;  these  are  not 
questions  that  concern  us.  Anyone  who 
has  spent  much  t'me  on  the  farm,  who 
has  visited  different  neighborhoods, 
knows  that  conditions  can  be  improved. 

The  poor  man  of  the  farm  will  proba- 
bly receive  consideration  later  on,  and  I 
am  sure  that  manhood  and  chivalry 
would  say,  "Ladies  first."  If  some  of 
these  women  who  sympathize  with  the 
men  of  the  farm  would  cook  a  dinner 
on  wash  day  over  a  hot  stove,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  kitchen  at  120;  serve 
a  dollar-a-plate  dinner  to  a  crowd  of 
hungry  harvest,  hay  or  fruit  hands,  per- 
haps they  would  realize  that  conditions 
for  even  the  women  might  be  improved. 

Government  ownership  of  creameries, 
of  country  laundries,  government  owner- 
ship of  country  store*,  scattered  along  at 
convenient  intervals,  are  some  of  the 
ways  conditions  might  be  improved- 
public  libraries,  to  include  books  of  his- 
tory, fiction,  science  and  domestic  econ- 
omy; public  halls,  where  everything 
worthy  in  a  social  or  beneficial  way  may 
be  permitted  in  a  whole-hearted  freedom 
that  is  not  granted  by  the  school  as  a 
social  center.  Politics  and  religion  now 
control  our  school  houses  and  make  it 
impossible  to  reach  all  the  people. 

Many  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  need  of  government  ownership  of 
utilities  and  believe  we  can  go  still  far- 
ther with  profit  to  the  human  race.  Just 
now  may  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
expend  some  time  and  energy  to  assist 
the  government  in  its  endeavors  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  in  the  farm  home 
for  the  wife  and  mother. 

Note — People  are  not  made  good 
by  law.  If  the  schools  are  under  the 
sway  of  politics  and  religion,  it  is 
either  because  the  people  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located 
are  interested  in  politics  and  relig- 
ion, or  because  a  few  are  and  thei 
rest  are  too  indifferent  to  protest. 
In  these  things  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity is  shown.  It  does  not  seem 
to  us  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 


You  need  a  new 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


NOW 


1st  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
"  process  of  creaming — 

BECAUSE  your  cows  have  likely  freshened  now  and 
your  supply  of  milk  is  greatest. 

•BECAUSE  your  spring-  work  requires  every  minute  of 
your  time  and  a  good  ere  im  separator  will  be  a  great 
time  and  labor  saver. 

BECAUSE  your  young  calves  will  thrive  best  with 
warm,  sweet  separator  skim-milk. 

BECAUSE  with  your  increased  milk  flow  your  greater 
waste  of  cream,  without  a  good  cream  separator, 
must  run  into  more  money  than  you  can  afford  to 
lose. 

Ond  If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  any  in- 
"        ferior  separator  of  any  other  kind  whether 
new  or  old — 

BECAUSE  the  losses  of  the  poor  separator  from  in- 
complete skimming,  and  the  tainted  product  of  the 
hard-to-clean  and  unsanitary  separator  mean  most 
when  your  volume  of  milk  is  the  greatest. 

BECAUSE  of  the  ample  "more  than  advertised"  ca- 
pacity of  the  De  Laval,  with  which  you  can  separate 
more  quickly  and  save  time,  when  time  means  most 
to  you. 

BECAUSE  an  improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  is 
so  much  simpler  and  more  easily  handled  and  cared 

for  than  any  other,  and  you 
can't  afford  to  waste  time  these 
busy  days  fussing  with  an  in- 
ferior or  half  worn-out  machine. 

BECAUS1 


the  De  Laval  Separa 
tor  of  today  is  just 
I  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  other 
separators  are  to 
gravity  setting. 


These  are  all  facts  a 
De  Laval  catalog,  to 
be  had  for  the  asking, 
helps  to  make  plain, 
and  that  every  De 
I. aval  local  agent  is 
glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  prove  to  any  pi-os- 
pective  buyer.  If  you 
don't  know  the  nearest 
l>e  Lava!  agency  sim- 
ply write  the  nearest 
main  office,  as  below. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co, 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK     29  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 
50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  iu  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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government  to  interfere.  What  is 
the  government  going  to  do  to  keep 
the  farmers'  wives  from  cooking  for 
the  hands  in  a  kitchen  of  120  de- 
grees? Pass  a  law  requiring  the 
farmers  to  buy  them  non-heating 
stoves?  Conveniences  are  on  the 
market  and  can  be  bought.  It  is  up 
to  the  farmer  and  his  wife  to  decide 
whether  or  not  these  things  shall  be 
purchased,  and  if  the  wife  cannot  in- 
duce her  husband  to  get  them  for 
her,  why  ask  the  government  to  step 
in  and  force  him  to?  As  for  govern- 
ment ownership  of  utilities,  co-oper- 
ative creameries,-  laundries,  libraries, 
etc.,  they  have  generally  been  found 
successful;  why  not  try  them  first? 


Former  Farm  Hands  Best  Kind 

L.  Li.  W.,  Texas:  An  old-time  farm- 
hand, I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  and  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  farm  paper  published. 
I  thought  I  would  give  my  views  on  the 
farmer  and  hired  hand.  I  have  worked 
for  seven  years  on  the  farm,  in  many 
different  states  and  for  several  differ- 
ent nationalities  of  farmers,  and  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  L.  B.  of  Nebraska  that 
all  farmers  are  not  alike. 

1  find  the  best  farmer  to  work  for  is 
an  old-time  farmhand,  or  the  most  of 
them  .are,  as  they  know  what  a  day's 
work  is  and  what  a  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  in  a  day,  and  if  a  man  shows 
willingness  and  ability  to  do  things  you 
can  rest  assured  he  will  ask  his  opinion 
about  things  that  have  to  be  done  and 
treat  him  as  an  equal  and  not  as  if  he 


EVERY  HOG  his  own  doctor 


Hog  Lice  and  Skin  Diseases  ouickly 
eradicated  through  the  use 
of  the 

American  Hog  Rubbing  j 
Post  and  Vermin  Oil 

Requires  no  attention  after 

filling  the  tank. 
The  Hog  Does  the  Work. 

An  Absolute  Remedy  for 
External 
Troubles. 


Insures 
Against 
Cholera. 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Write  (or  Booklet  and  Read  Endorsements. 

AMERICAN  HOG  POST  CO. 

Dept.  P.  Peoria,  Illinois. 


GERMOZONE'S 


Big 
Value 

(6  not  so  much  in  its  great  efficiency  as 
remedy  (or  roup,  canker,  chicken  pox 
and  other  diseases  or  poultry,  but 
it  is  the  greatest  bowel  regulator  in 
the  world  (or  either  poultry  or  stock 
I  (including  pet  stock),  counteract- 
|ing,  especially,  bowel  troubles  due 
to  musty,  spoiled  or  improper  (ood. 
With  man,  (owls  or  animals,  regu- 
lar bowels  means  health.  Con- 
tinued irregularity  means  some  sickness,  difficult 
to  cure  if  not  (atal.  Thousands  give  Germozone 
regularly  twice  a  week  to  chickens,  young  and  old, 
at  the  sametime  having  it  ever  handy  as  a  ready 
remedy  (or  other  diseases.  Sold  by  dealers  or  post- 
paid. One  size  only,  50  cents.  k 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neoh. 


were  a  piece  of  machinery  that  never 
sets  tired. 

I  havo  worked  for  a  few  farmers  who 
acted  as  if  every  minute  you  lost  cost 
them  a  day  of  their  lives,  and  they 
would  swear  at  you  and  kick  so  much 
that  you  would  rather  want  a  job  than 
work  for  them,  and  when  you  went  to 
get  your  time  you  would  have  to  take 
all  his  insulting  words  about  not  being 
worth  your  salt,  and  lots  of  times  worse 
than  that. 

Now,  for  instance,  take  a  farmer  who 
treats  his  hired  mi  n  as  his  equal  in 
every  way;  doesn't  he  always  seem  to 
be  able  to  get  more  work  and  better 
work  out  of  a  man  than  one  who  wants 
his  man  to  work  from  daylight  till  dark 
and  doesn't  give  any  credit  for  what  he 
does  and  knows?  I  will  agree,  I  have 
seen  some  awfully  poor  excuses  for 
farmhands,  and  boys  that  couldn't  or 
wouldn't  work  enough  to  pay  for  their 
board,  but  give  most  of  us  a  chance  and 
I  think  we  will  earn  every  nickle  you 
pay  us. 


W00LJ 


OUR  "5HEPHERD  5  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE"  SENT f REE! 


Gives  Modern  Method*  ol  Handling  Snoop,  how  to  Se- 
lect, Breed,  Feed  and  Market  them.  Money  wouldn't| 
buy  this  Book,  if  you  could  not  "etanother.  Sent  Ab> 
lolutelyFret.  Wrltoforour  Woolurleollot.  shows  how. 
lo  cutout  the  middleman  and  get  2c  to  3c  a  lb.  more  lor  I 
v'.ur  Wool.  Well  Broi.eco.  Box  >  i    Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Lump  JawCured  Mhreeweeii  iwitfa 

 —   din-    |ipr>||r-nt  ion  ul 

Adams'  Rapid  Lump  Jaw  Cure 

Emy  method.  No  team.  Fonlrlvely  Cu-mntrrd. 
Send  lor  valuable  tW  iJOoklrtunaniinnldiKaacf. 
II.  C.  1U*H»  JIM,.  <0.,  Ur|>l.  II,     ilgouii,  lunu 


Caked  Udder 

J.  W.  A.,  Missouri:  What  is  good  for 
my  cow's  udder?  One  teat  has  a  cord 
extending  down  from  it  ahout  one-half 
inch  long,  and  on  that  cord  is  a  knot,  and 
the  udder  is  caked  as  hard  as  can  be  in 
that  teat;  the  others  are  all  right.  This 
condition  has  existed  off  and  on  for  a 
year;  only  since  she  bore  a  calf,  four 
weeks  ago,  it  is  worse.  We  sold  the  calf 
two  weeks  ago,  and  she  is  giving  about 
live  gallons  of  milk  a  day. 

Answer  —  The  milk  should  be 
taken  out  of  this  quarter  with  a  milk 
tube  and  then  the  quarter  massaged 
well.  It  would  be  well  to  rub  cam- 
phorated oil;  into  this  quarter  every 
day. 


Jealousy  and  Selfishness 

S.  A.  P.,  Nebraska— I  have  been  read- 
ing the  articles  on  the  hired  help  prob- 
lem, and,  as  I  have  had  plenty  of  ex- 
perience, I  hope  to  say  something  that 
will  brighten,  comfort  and  enlighten 
both  the  hired  man  and  his  employer. 
First  of  all,  learn  to  study  character. 
The  man  that  doesn't  talk  too  much  usu- 
ally is  the  best.  He  must  talk  enough 
to  have  a  good  understanding  when  hir- 
ing. And  be  reasonable,  both  of  you. 
RememDer,  the  world  cannot  belong  to 
any  one  of  us,  and  we  never  know  what 
day  something  is  going  to  happen  to  us, 
especially  accidents  on  farms,  when  we 
will  need  assistance  from  each  other. 
Another  thing  is  to  watch  ourselves  and 
see  that  we  are  doing  what  is  right. 
Jealousy  and  selfishness  are  the  great 
sources  of  all  evil,  and  these,  I  am 
afraid,  are  working  havoc  with  the  hired 
man  and  the  farmer. 


How  Can  One  Learn  to  Farm? 

A.  Nebraska:  As  I  have  read  a 
great  deal  on  the  hired  help  problem  in 
your  paper,  I  would  like  to  give  you  my 
idea  on  this  question.  I  think  good  men 
are  very  scarce  nowadays,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  all  boys  and  -  don't 
see  life  as  they  should.  Those  that  are 
any  good  generally  start  for  themselves 
in  a  short  time.  Of  course,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. 

If  hired  men  would  see  things  as  they 
should,  they  would  change  their  ways  a 
whole  lot.  In  the  first  place,  they 
would  work  for  the  farmer's  interests 
the  same  as  if  they  were  members  of 
the  family.  Four-fifths  of  the  hired  help 
are  boys  who  are  away  from  home  and 
who  are  working  for  their  own  bread. 
Most  of  these  boys  are  young  and  the 
reason  why  they  do  things  that  are  not 
right  in  the  eyes  of  others  is  because 
they  don't  know  any  better.  I  am  tell- 
ing this  from  my  own  experience.  If 
the  farmers  would  take  a  little  more  in- 
terest in  tholr  hired  help,  advise  the 
boys  as  to  what  is  best  for  them,  ex- 
plain their  way  of  farming  a  little, 
show  them  why  they  want  certain  work 
done  a  certain  way,  they  would  not 
only  bo  helping  the  boys,  but  they  would 
bo  helping  themselves  a  great  deal. 

As  to  tho  farmers.  It  makes  a  whole 
lot  of  difference  with  me  for  whom  I 
work.  Ther«,  m-e  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
that  I  Wouldn't  WOflt  for  at  any  price, 
'i'liey  are  the  kind  thut  try  to  nil  every- 


thing out  of  a  man  and  treat  him  worse 
than  they  would  a  horse. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  somo 
of  you  experienced  farmers  on  what 
chance  a.  hired  man  has  in  life.  Would 
it  pay  him  to  go  to  the  state  agricul- 
tural school  if  he  wanted  to  start  farm- 
ing for  himself  and  had  to  work  his  own 
way  through?  Suppose  I  spent  two 
years  at  the  agricultural  school.  I'd 
have  to  work  about  three  years  in  order 


to  save  OOHHJg*  money  to  put  nit  through, 
and  then  it  would  take  me  five  or  six 
years  to  save  enough  money  to  start 
farming  on.  By  that  time  I'd  be  an  old. 
bachelor;  and,  besides,  a  man  has  to 
have  the  actual  experience  before  he  Is 
any  good.  Or  is  there  any  other  way 
one  could  learn  what  he  should  know  to 
bo  a  successful  farmer?  Let's  hear  from 
you  It  might  do  me  and  a  lot  of  others 
some  good. 


How  a  Farmer  Got  Rid  of  Flies 


By  Robert  K.  Sampson 


THE  flies  were  very  numer- 
ous about  our  farm  during 
the  suimmer  and,  we  deter- 
mined to  wage  a  relentless 
war  against  them.  The  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  clean  up,  and  this  we 
did,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  stables  where  the  horses  were 
kept.  The  walls  of  the  stalls  were 
newly  whitewashed  and  then  sprayed 
with  kerosene;,  and  the  manure  pile, 
which  was  never  allowed  to  get  very 
large,  "was  occasionally  treated  like- 
wise. There  were  no  stagnant  pools 
of  water  about,  so  I  did  not  have 
those  to  contend  with. 

I  began  my  campaign  about  the 
middle  of  April,  so  that  when  the 
first  flies  made  their  appearance, 
about  May  1,  I  was  all  ready  -for 
them.  I  purchased  four  dozen  wire 
flytraps  of  the  double,  inverted  type 
that  can  easily  be  bought  in  any 
city.  These  I  placed  about  the  farm 
in  the  following  manner:  I  put  one 
outside  of  each  window  of  the  farm 
buildings  and  several  in  the  barn. 
Plies  seem  to  have  a  liking  for 
screens,  and  it  is  best  to  have  a 
trap  near  each  one;  and  I  did  not 
forget  the  woodhouse,  for  the  dark 
corners  proved  great  hiding  places 
for  the  house  fly,  and  my  traps  there 
were  always  worked  overtime. 

Get  Flies  Out  of  Doors 
It  will  be  noticed  that  I  fought 
the  hardest  out  of  doors,  for  I  de- 
pended on  our  screens  to  keep  the 
flies  outtside,  and  one  trap  in  each 
room  took  care  of  what  few  man- 
aged to  enter;  and  I  took  great 
pains  to  put  all  traps  in  a  position 
where  they  would  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  as  much  as  possible.  Plies  do 
not  often  gather  in  the  shade,  and 
when  they  do  it  is  usually  to  sleep 
and  not  to  feed. 

Now  as  to  bait.  The  first  flies 
that  appear  are  the  small,  black  va- 
riety, commonly  known  as  house 
flies.  For  these  I  used  bread  and 
water,  slightly  flavored  with  milk. 
It  is  useless  to  use  meat  for  this 
species,  as  the  odor  fails  to  attract 
them;  and  a  great  point  is  to  keep 
the  bread  wet.  I  foumd  that  by 
noon  the  sun  had  usually  dried,  it 
hard,  so  I  took  an  old  teapot  and, 
filling  it  with  water,  went  the 
rounds  of  my  traps.  This  general 
plan  worked  well  and  my  traps  al- 
ways had  a  buzzing  mass  in  them  by 
the  time  the  sun  went  down. 
Beef  for  Horse  Flies 
After  the  house  fly  has  gone, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  comes  the 
horse  fly,  a  big,  blue  creature,  whose 
biting  propensities  are  only  too  well 
known.  For'  him  1  used  raw  beef 
when  possible,  but  raw  meat  always, 
keeping  the  bait  moist  as  before. 
My  traps  now  redoubled  their  use- 
fulness and  often  had  to  be  emptied 


twice  a  day.  Raw.  wet  meat  decays 
rapidly  in  a  hot  sun,  and  the  odor, 
as  far  as  the  flies  were  concerned, 
carried  to  some  distance.  I'  have 
seen  my  traps  choked  with  them  and 
hundreds  trying  to  get  in. 

My  method  of  killing  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  catch  was  as  follows:  I 
dipped  every  trap,  with  its  restless 
contents,  into  a  pail  of  boiling 
water.  This  kills  them  instantly. 
Then  I  always  buried  the  remains, 
taking  great  care  that  every  bit  of 
meat  used  for  bait  went  into  the 
ground.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  meat 
exposed  for  just  one  day  swarming 
with  maggots,  and  often  those  in 
the  center  of  a  piece  of  meat  would 
escape  killing,  so  it  is  imperative 
that  everything  be  buried.  I  was 
killing  flies,  not  hatching  them. 

I  used  a  piece  of  meat  about  the 
size  of  a  quarter  and  found  this  suf- 
ficient.  If  no  beef  was  available,  I 
would  shoot  a  couple  of  gophers  and 
cut  them  up;  every  fragment  can  be 
used.  I  tried  the  experiment  of  us- 
ing cooked  meat,  but  nothing  proved 
so  effective  as  the  raw  material. 

Traps  Carefully  Placed 

I  made  a  chart  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  all  my  traps  and  looked  after 
them  regularly  every  morning.  By 
means  of  this  chart,  on  which  I 
noted  the  amount  caught  by  every 
trap  each  day,  I  was  able  to  place 
my  traps  where  they  were  most 
needed,  and  thus  always  had  them 
working  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
kitchen  door  was  the  place  where  I 
caught  the  greatest  number  and  it 
was  there  I  put  nine  traps. 

There  is  one  fact  about  flies  that 
made  my  task,  easier  than  it  would 
at  first  seem;  that  is,  they  do  not 
fly  far  from  their  breeding  place, 
and  one  does  not  have  to  feel  that  he 
has  to  rid  all  out  of  doors  before 
he  can  be  successful. 

One  morning,  August  18,  I  made 
the  round  of  my  traps  and  from  the 
whole  four  dozen  I  took  sixty-two 
flies.  I  had,  indeed,  won,  and  sim- 
ply by  keeping  the  place  clean  and 
catching  them  as  fast  as  they 
hatched.  I  estimated  my  total  catch 
at  several  millions,  and  the  number 
I  prevented  from  being  born  would 
run  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human 
mind. 


Selling  Real  Estate  by  Audio 
The  practice  of  selling  real  estate  afl 
auction  has  been  gaining  in  followers  in 
recent  years.  Sellers  say  that  there  is 
less  expense  involved  in  the  selling, 
thereby  allowing  buyers  to  secure  the 
land  at  lower  prices  without  lessening 
profit  to  seller.  An  important  business 
corner  in  Omaha  was  sold  at  auction  a 
short  timo  ago.  Some  of  the  states  are 
employing  tills  method  at  tho  present 
time  in  disposing  of  school  lands.  The 
excitement  of  an  auction  nlways  draws 
crowds  of  buyers  and  spectators  and 
makes  those  sales  very  successful. 
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Hog  Cholera  and  Politics 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  ELEVEN) 

along  this  line  in  Nebraska.  Without 
question,  there  is  a  dawn  of  a  better 
day  for  the  live  stock  interests  of 
this  state.  There  is  going  to  be  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  live 
stock  men.  the  farmers,  the  veteri- 
narians and  the  officials.  They  are 
all  going  to  realize  the  fact  that 
their  interests  are  in  common  and 
more  harmonious  work  will  be  done. 

We  can't  help  but  feel  that  our 
live  stock  men  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  efficient  organization 
they  have  in  the  Improved  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association.  This  is 
an  association  of  all  the  live  stock 
interests  in  the  state.  Particularly 
do  we  feel  these  interests  are  fortu- 
nate in  having  for  officials  in  this 
organization  J.  A.  Ollis  of  Ord  for 
president  and  Howard  Gramlich  of 
Lincoln  for  secretary,  the  two  main 
officers  in  any  organization.  Mr. 
Ollis  has  long,  been  identified  with 
the  live  stock  and  farming  interests 
of  the  state.  He  served  in  the  state 
senate  from  his  district  for  three 
years,  and  during  that  time  was  al- 
ways a  leader  in  the  senate.  Never 
for  a  moment  did  he  neglect  or  fall 
behind  in  looking  out  for  the  live 
stock  and  farming  interests  of  Ne- 
braska. Since  his  election  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Improved  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association  this  associa- 
tion has  been  more  active  and  ac- 
complished more  real  good  than  ever 
before  in  its  history.  Mr.  Ollis  has 
particularly  shown  his  efficiency 
during  the  last  year  as  head  of  this 
organization  in  working  for  the  good 
of  the  live  stock  men  of  this  state  in 
connection  with  matters  of  particu- 
lar importance  to  our  live  stock  in- 
terests over  which  the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  has  control. 

Secretary  Gramlich  is  always  on 
the  job,  and  has  proven  that  insofar 
as  he  is  concerned  the  live  stock  in- 
terests are  being  looked  after. 

Let  our  live  stock  men  and  farm- 
ers take  a  more  active  interest  than 
they  have  in  these  matters.  The  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board  is  without 
question  the  one  of  greatest  impor- 
tance in  Nebraska  to  live  stock  men. 
Its  doings  should  be  watched  closely 
by  our  farmers.  We  feel  sure  its 
members  would  be  pleased  at  any 
and  all  times  to  receive  opinions 
from  farmers  and  live  stock  men  of 
the  state,  giving  them  their  views  on 
matters  pertaining  to  their  partic- 
ular work. 


followed  in  that  and  other  countries.  This 
recommendation  is  made  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  smut. 

N  _, 

Dnrocs  and  Red  Polls 

George  W.  Schwab,  Clay  Center.  Neb., 
still  has  a  number  of  bred  sows  and  gilts 
that  he  is  offering  for  sale  at  prices 
that  should  cause  them  to  be  picked  up 
readily  by  anyone  wanting  something  in 
this  line.  These  sows  represent  the  very 
choicest  blood  lines  of  the  breed  and 
are  grown  and  developed  in  a  manner 
that  insures  their  going  out  and  doing1 
good  service  for  the  purchaser.  Mr. 
Schwab  ships  his  hogs  on  approval,  and 
they  have  got  to  be  just  as  he  repre- 
sents them  to  be  or  your  money  is  re- 
funaed.  He  also  has  a  number  of  choice 
Red  Poll  cattle  for  sale,  both  youngl 
bulls  of  serviceable  age  and  also  females. 
If  you  want  anything  in  this  line,  writ© 
him,  mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


HORSES  AND  MULES 


Advice  for  Landseekers. 

Deal  only  with  reliable  iand  agents  and 
quit  chasing  the  ends  of  the  rainbow  is 
the  advice  of  the  Nebraska  conservation 
and  soil  survey  after  a  widespread  in- 
vestigation of  the  practices  of  land  sharks 
in  different  parts  of  America.  Dr.  Con- 
dra,  director  of  the  survey,  believes  that 
the  realty  agent  who  is  honest,  who  has 
a  knowledge  of  land  classification  and 
soil  types,  and  who  is  good  at  the  bank, 
fills  an  important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  advises  that  the  buyer  see  the  land 
he  purchases,  that  he  get  a  reliable  and/ 
competent  report  upon  its  quality  and 
value  from  a  person  known  to  be  en- 
tirely disinterested,  and  that  he  get  a 
title  rather  than  a  promise  to  deliver. 


A  proposition  has  been  made  by  an  at- 
tache of  the  Canadian  agricultural  de- 
partment to  require  the  sterilization  of  all 
threshing  machines  wbich  are  moved 
from  farm  to  fa<rm,  a  custom  generally 


Kodak  picture  of  mv  jet-black  coming 
3-year-old  Percheron  stud,  from  2200-lb. 
imported  sire  and  1900-lb.  Imported  dam. 
I  have  9  coming  3-year-old  studs,  11  com- 
ing 2-year-old  studs  and  6  coming  4-year- 
old  studs.  Jet  blacks  and  rich  dark  grays. 
Big  for  their  age,  one  weighs  2110  lbs.,  one 
2160  lbs.  and  a  yearling  1740  lbs.  Registered 
Percherons  and  straight  sound.  You  can- 
not get  better  money-makers.  Foaled 
and  grown  on  the  farm  and  offered  at 
farmer's  prices.  Intelligent  headed  colts 
that  have  had  kind  attention,  a  boy  can 
handle  them.    Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANBLER, 
Route  7.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 

Black  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets  for  sale. 
Weighing  from  700  to  1200  pounds,  two  to  six  years 
old;  price,  $200  to  $1,000.  Also  thirty  head  regis- 
tered Shorthorn  cattle — mostly  cows  and  heifers 
rcadv  to  calve.  O.   J.  MAY.   Bennett.  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W,  T.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS 


America's  Bine  Ribbon  Herd  Mule  Foot  Hogs 
Champion  Show  aod  Breeding  Herd  of  United  States. 

200  Head  of  Big  Type  Hogs  of  ages  for  sal.e. 
Also  Imported  Shetland  Ponies  and  Milk  Goats. 

JOHN  DUNLAP,  Box  406,  Willinmsport,  Ohio. 


IpjggggE 


"FLOUR  CITY  "TRACTORS 


A  Letter  From  a  Western  Nebraska  Farmer 

"Regarding  the  FLOUK  CITY"  40  H.  P.  tractor  purchased  of  y«u  last  March,  I  hare  broke,  disced 
and  seeded  over  1.004)  aCKI  of  prairie  Sud,  pulling  eight  Sod  bottoms  and  a  par  Iter,  using  kerosene 
as  fuel,  at  a  cost  of  Z4c  per  acre. 

"It  simply  plays  with  my  36xM  separator,  gives  as  steady  power  as  steam  and  did  not  use  to 
exceed  30  gallons  of  fuel  per  day  threshing. 

"After  the  season's  work  I  examined  the  Transmission  Bevel  Oeari  and  they  do  not  show  any 
wear.  I  am  convinced  that  you  have  the  only  practical  Transmission  made,  as  you  eliminate  th« 
Shifting  of  gears,  and  any  boy  can  handl>-  it  with  safety.    My  repairs  for  the  season  amounted  to  $10. 

"In  cenclusioti  will  say.  I  would  not  give  my  tractor  t*»day  for  any  two  new  tractors  of  any 
Other  make.  Assuring  you  that  my  heart  is  full  of  praise  for  the  honest  goods  you  are  offering  the 
public.  I  beg  to  remain,  Yours  very  truly.  W.  E.  SWAUiZLAADi.lt,  Sidney,  Web." 

If  interested  send  for  descriptive   

catalog. 

EINNABD-HAINES  CO., 

844  44th  Ave.  No., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Our  new  Booklet  sets  forth  the  views 
of  farmers  after  using  the  "FLOUR 
CITY"  for  a  number  of  years.    It  is 
the  best  evidence  you  can  get. 
Sent  on  application. 


95  cents 


Railroad  Watch 


6  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


To  advertise  our  buaineBfl,  make  tiew  friends  sod  introduce  our  c»r*LoiTas 
of  Wftcch  bargains  we  will  send  this  •legani  Railroad  watch  by  mall  poat  paid 
for  ONLY  95  CENTS.  Gentlemen's  eise,  full  nickel  eilver  plawd 
case,  locomotive  on  dial,  lever  escapement. eUm  wind  aod  nem  t*t.  a  perfect 
timekeeper  and  fully  guaranteed  for  6  veara.  8end  tbli  advertisement  to  us 
with  95  CENTS  *nd  w*tch  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  pot  paid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  Or  money  refunded.     Send  95c  today.  Adirew 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


LEARN  TO  BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 


National  Auctioneer- 
ing School  of  America. 
Box  34.  'Lincoln.  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 
DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  Polled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOL  STEIN 
CATTLE 

£*tst  year  a  California  Holstein  made  a 
yearly  record!  of  784.13  pounds  of  fat  from 
25,981. 8  pounds  of  milk. 

After  an  interval  of  two  mouths  she  began 
another  yearly  test,  which  has  just  come  to 
a  close,  with  a  record  of  868.1  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  from  28,826.4  pounds  of  milk. 

These  two  successive  yearly  tests,  during 
which  54.800  pounds  of  milk  were  made,  are 
more  evidence  that  great  records  are  not 
spasmodic  efforts,  but  represent  capacity  per- 
manently developed. 

Send  for  FUEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  A»«o.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box   179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will 
not  knowingly  accept  for  publication 
any  advertisement  that  is  meant  to 
deceive  or  mislead  its  readers  in  any 
way.  Kindly  inform  us  of  any  ad- 
vertiser who  does  not  do  as  he  ad- 
vertises. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
eat  herd  in  *  he  D.  8.  Every  one  an  earlj  Jveloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldl  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  aar*rtlse  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  pi  an, "How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  G.  S.  BENJAMIN     RFD79  Portland,  Ml»h. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  E   DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PiOs  Without  Worms 


111  Stojr  Your  Losses  from  Worms-gj^ya.yg, Days 

his 

lera  b 

T 


Little  pigs  only  a  few  weeks  old  are  often  found  loaded  with 
worms.  Hogs  of  all  ages  suffer  from  these  deadly  parasites. 
Then  cholera. swine  plague  and  otherconta- 
gious  diseases  get  in  their  destructive  work. 
Stock  troubled  with  worms  don't  thrive;  they  ^  g\  psjij 
cough,  have  fever,  act  dull,  and  don't  gain  a 
j  pound.  Your  feed  is  wasted;  your  profits  are 
-fitolen.  Your  animals  frequently  die.  causing 
total  loss  of  many  dollars.   I'll  stop  all  this  quick  with  Sal- 
Vet,  the  great  worm  destroyer  and  conditioner.  I  have  done 
•  ft  for  thousands  of  others.   I'll  do  it  for  you.  before  you  pay 
me  a  penny,  if  you  will  just  send 
me  the  coupon. 


iffhbon*  m.un  siaea  01  me,  east-  auu  wet,  ^ 

have  had  cholera  bad.    One  west  of  me.  on  adjoining  farm,  lost  about  forty  #  -* 

hoirs  and  pi*a  with  cholera:  the  one  east,  on  adjoining  \  " 

farm,  loat  all  ha  he  had.  excepting  four."                      ♦  ^Efio^r 


300  Iba.  $13.00,  600  lbs.  $21  12. 
.No  order  filled  lead  than  40  Iba. 
.on  60  day  trial  offer. 


A.  J.  HOFFMAN.  Loipaic,  Ohio.     #w  ^, 

Send  No  Money — Just  the  Coupon  *%*>V> 

If  youwill  fill  out  the  coupon — tellme  ##xV^"V*V 
how  many  head  of  stock  you  have —     ^#  mdzjfio? 
mail  it  to  me,  I'll  ship  enough  Sal-    #*  <»T»~V<v°  / 
Vet  to  last  them  60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  small     ♦     *\o  &5>e 
freight  charge  when  it  arrives,  and  when  the  60     #  XwvV  / 
days  are  up  report  results.    If  it  does  not  rid  <v V/*  r 
all  your  stock  of  the  deadly  stomach  aod  #*  s' 
free  intestinal  worm  a,  I'll  cancel  the    A#    4       fptr        /       S  dp 


charge 


you  won't  owe  me  a  cent. 

s.  R.  Feil,  Pres.  THE  S.  R.  FFJL  CO.,  Dept  TF     Cleveland,  Ohio  l72i  S  V'  o 


TWENTIETH    CENT  UJR-Y    FARM  E 1 1 


May  2,  iui4 


GRAIN  BEIT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Ho*  Potash 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 

Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for 
trial  125  pound  bag. 
Your  money  back  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Supply  Co. 

South 
Omaha, 
Neb. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


R 


Don't  stack  your 
alfalfa.  Bale  it 
out  of  the  wind- 
row at  cost  of 

Stacking.    Write  us. 

Lininger  Imple- 
ment Co. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Pump 

with  a 


Farm  Cushman 

All-Purpose 

c,e  Engine 


4-H.  P. 


Does 

everything 
any  4-H.  P.  engine 
will  do  and  some  work 
no  other  4-H.  P.  can  do.  An 
ALL-PURPOSE,  all-season  engine 
AND  will  run  any  binder.  Weighs  190 
lbs.  Throttle  overnor.  Guaranteed 
10  years.  Also  2-cylinc  t  ■  6H.  P.  up  to 
20  H.  P.   Get  catalog  and  trial  offer. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORK.,  2037  N  EL,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


NO  SUBSTITUTE 

when  you  buy  my  patented  sur- 
face and  deep  cultivator  shove'.s. 
Will  save  you  boys,  horses  and 
corn  roots.  One  acre  increase 
pays  for  a  set.  Scours  where 
others  won't.  Marketed  7  years. 
Booklet  free,  and  please  show 
your  dealer. 

CHAS.  BURMEISTER,  Sutherland,  la. 


Buy  With  Both  Sides  of  Your  Dollar 

Ton  K<t  dollar  for  dollar  value  when 
vi.u  porchare  THE  OADE  AIR  COOLED 
GASOLINE  BNOIKK 

|l      P»n<  or  belt* 

Nfl  Hopp^ri  <>r  water 

II  u 

Biimtwl  cylinder* 
<  let  descriptive  folder  of  this 
wonderful  snglfM  at  once. 

Sizes  1  1-2  to  12  H.  V. 
Ode  Br««.  Mln.  Co..  66  E. 
Iowa  St..  lo«a  Falls. 


Flying  Swede  Machinery 

Vehicles,  Wagons, 
Engines  Direct  to 
Consumers  at  Sav- 
ing" Prices. 

Send  for  catalog,  it's  free. 

MARVIN  C.  V  A  N  OERVEER, 
Factory  Distributer.    Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Dirt*-*  from 

factory,  fr'iel.t 
■  nod.  Over 


wJ<tavm..<.M„u.v  »>.d  Sample,  to  Unit. 
,  ,*LL  KKI.K.    M.  .1  petal  NOW,  to 
I  THE  BROWN  FENCE  »  WIRE  CO. 
I  Dept.  (Hi  Clav.land.  Ohio 


BEES 


It  pays  to  kcop  \>evr  rlidil  and  raise 
■. , , 1 1 r  own  hon'-y  S'-inl  today  for  Frro 
•  iiIiIok  of  HKK  SI'I'I'I.IICS  nod  "ample 

 ,.t    •!,.    AMIOIIIfAN    UKB  J'JUK- 

  ■  Al.    oldi  i  piipir  In  Amerlia  and 

Indli'ponKiilde  to  the  hri-kocper. 
T) A D ANT  &  SONS,  Box  8.  Hamilton,  111. 


JECEIPTS  were  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  cattle  trade  last 
week.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
fair  demand  for  meat  at  large 
consuming  centers,  and  less 
was  heard  regarding  a  surplus  suppl : 
of  the  product 'than  for  some  time  baits. 
There  was  also  a  noteworthy  absence  <> 
Argentine  scare  news.  In  truth,  pack- 
ers had  no  need  of  such  news,  rts  the 
liberal  receipts  gave  them  a  most  ef- 
fective club  with  which  to  pound  the 
market.  That  thoy  made  good  use  of  the 
weapon  placed  in  their  hands  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  prices  at  most  mar- 
ket points  showed  a  depreciation  during 
the  week  of  10  to  25  cents  so  far  as  beef 
steers  were  concerned.  The  market, 
however,  had  a  better  tone;  that  is,  buy- 
ers seemed  less  indifferent  and  appar- 
ently wanted  the  cattle  at  the  reduced 
fissures,  whereas  during  some  recent 
weeks  thoy  have  acted  as  if  it  made 
very  little  difference  with  them  whether 
they  really  secured  any  cattle  or  not. 
Thus,  while  prices  were  lower  and  to 
that  extent  unsatisfactory,  the  feel'ng  on 
the  market,  if  anything,  was  a  little  bet- 
ter. 

The  bulls  in  the  cattle  trade,  who  have 
been  in  hiding  for  some  time  back,  are 
beginning  to  show  their  heads  again,  one 
by  one,  but  as  yet  are  not  indulging  to 
any  appreciable  extent  in  bull  talk.  The 
most  optimistic  still  feel  that  there  is 
not  much  hope  of  any  great  improve- 
ment in  market  values,  while  receipts  of 
live  cattle  and  importations  of  foreign 
beef  continue  as  large  as  during  recent 
weeks.  There  is.  however,  an  expecta- 
tion that  a  change  in  this  regard  may 
not  be  far  off.  Really,  the  season  for 
corn-fed  cattle  is  now  well  advanced, 
and  those  who  are  keeping  informed  as 
to  country  supppes  profess  to  believe 
that  receipts  cannot  continue  much 
longer  as  large  as  they  have  been  of 
late.  At  the  same  time  they  have  fig- 
ured it  out  that  the  season  for  heavy 
importations  from  Argentina  must  be 
drawing  toward  a  close.  If  so,  the  sur- 
plus of  beef  at  the  big  consuming  cen- 
ters, which  the  packers  have  used  as  an 
excuse  for  pounding  the  market  so  per- 
sistently, ought  to  disappear.  With 
lighter  receipts  the  bulls  feel  that  prices 
must   show  improvement. 

As  noted  a  week  ago,  Mexican  war 
talk  has  not  had  the  slightest  influence 
on  the  cattle  market  thus  far.  and  no 
one  is  expecting  that  it  will,  at  least  not 
in  the  very  near  future.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  an  army  invading  Mexico  would 
be  supplied  very  largely  with  tinned 
meats,  and  this  supply  might  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  least  be  drawn  from 
Argentina.  The  navy  has  already  used 
considerable  Argent:ne  beef,  and  if  the 
packers  in  that  country  are  able  to  un- 
der bid  the  American  packers,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  army  also  will  use 
the  South  American  product. 

While  a  war  with  Mexico  would  not  be 
likely  to  have  any  direct  effect  upon  the 
cattle  market,  it  might  in  the  course  of 
time  have  a  very  appreciable  indirect  in- 
fluence. The  withdrawal  of  a  large 
army  of  men  from  the  regular  occupa- 
tions of  life  to  serve  in  the  ranks 
would  create  a  demand  for  labor  and 
would  ha>  e  a  tendency  to  transform  the 
unemployed  from  non-meat  eaters  to 
meat  eaters,  and  thus  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  beef.  Sdoh  indirect  influ- 
ence, if  felt  at  all,  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood not  become  apparent  for  some  time. 
Slump  in  Hoy  Market 
Tlogs  broke  sharply  at  the  beginning 
of  last  week,  and  the  bears  were  jubi- 
lant. It  looked  to  them  for  a  time  as 
if  they  had  the  bulls  on  the  run,  a3 
prices  uoni  sliding  down  hill  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Prices  on  live  hogs  broke  in  the 
neighborhood  of  25  to  30  cents  in  three 
days'  time,  which  was  the  most  sever* 
slump  that  the  hog  market  has  experi- 
enced in  a  1 1 , 1 1 j_r  time;  in  fact,  the  break 
brought  prices  to  the  lowest  point  since 
the  beginning  of  March.  The  Joy  of  the 
bears,  however,  was  short  lived,  as  the 
market.  In  response  to  heavy  specula- 
tive buying  of  provisions,  began  P80fJt» 
i  ring  later  in  the  week.    The  heavy  buy- 


ing of  provisions  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  purely  speculative  and  the  di- 
rect result  of  war  talk.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing among  the  trade  that  the  provision 
market  would  be  directly  benefited  by  a 
foreign  war,  and  that  the  improved  de- 
mand would  be  very  likely  to  hold  hog 
values  right  up  to  the  high  level  of  re- 
lent weeks.  Even  the  bulls,  however,  do 
not  have  much  confidence  in  the  mar- 
ket going  very  much  higher  than  it  haa 
been  most  of  the  time  of  late,  as  they 
feel  that  hog  prices  are  already  high, 
and  especially  so  when  compared  with 
prevailing  prices  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Improvement  in  Sheep 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  selling  at 
somewhat  better  prices  of  late,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  receipts  at  practically 
all  points  have  been  very  Pheral.  Tho 
consuming  demand  for  mutton  has  been 
quite  brisk  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  sheepmen  to  note 
the  firmness  in  the  market  at  a  time 
when  receipts  have  been  of  such  gener- 
ous proportions.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
prices  may  show  some  further  improve- 
ment as  the  season  advances  and  sup- 
plies of  corn-fed  stock  become  less  plen- 
tiful. In  fact,  the  sheep  market  is  in  a 
good,  healthy  condition  and  entirely  sat- 
isfactory to  that  extent,  although  prices, 
as  noted  before  in  these  columns,  have 
not  been  high  enough  to  make  the  feed- 
ers very  much  money. 

Breeders'  Notes 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY — Ancouas 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  THIS  GREAT 
egg  producers.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Gallatin,  Wa- 
hoo.  Neb. 


Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  BUFF  Oft. 
pingtoa  duck  eggs;  also  Light  Bxabraaa. 

Circular  free.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford,  la. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUN- 
ner  duck  eggs,  $1  per  12.  Heavy  laying 
strain.    E.  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


BLUB  ANDALUSIANS— PRIZE  W1N- 
ners,  non-setters,  excellent  layers;  eggs, 
$:!  setting.  Maude  McMurry,  Savannah, 
Missouri. 


TIIOROUGHBRFD  FAWN,  WHITE 
Indian  Runner  ducks;  standard  egg 
strain;  eggs,  $1.25,  15.  Thoroughbred 
Buff  Orpingtons,  large,  true  color,  lay- 
ing strain,  winter  eggs;  $1.l5  per  15  eggs. 
Rhode  Island  Red  eggs,  $1,  15.  G.  Stew- 
art, Henderson,  la.    Bex  52. 


Hamburg's 

SILVER  -  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS  — 
Eggs,  $1.25  per  15,  postpaid;  $4  per  100. 
Oias.  Voss  &  Son,  Hubbard,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

EGGS     FOR     HATCHING  —  SINGLE- 
C'omb    White    Leghorns.   Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Holland  turkeys  and  Indian 
|  Runner  ducks.    Chas.  Cross,  Sextonville, 
Wis. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs;  none  better— $1,  15;  $4,  100;  chicks, 
10c.    Olga  Hayek,  Linwood,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Won  €5  ribbons.  Eggs.  $1,  15;  $4.50  per 
100.    Amiel  Dorr,  Osage  City,  Kan. 


Jacks  and  Jennets 

O.  J.  May  of  Bennett,  Neb.,  is  offering 
for  sale  at  this  time  a  number  of  extra 
choice  black  mammoth  jacks  and  jennets. 
They  are  the  big,  heavy-boned  kind, 
weighing  from  700  to  1,200  pounds,  and 
are  from  2  to  0  years  old.  They  are  a 
very  choice  lot,  right  in  every  way,  and 
are  being  priced  to  sell.  If  you  want 
something  that  is  right,  you  do  not 
have  to  go  outside  of  Nebraska  to  get 
it.  Mr.  May  is  located  at  Bennett,  Neb., 
a  short  distance  from  Lincoln,  and  will 
be  glad  to  naive  prospective  buyers  get 
in  touch  with  him  and  come  to  h's  place 
and  inspect  what  he  has  to  sell.  Be- 
sides these  jacks  and  Jennets  he  also  has 
a  choice  lot  of  Shorthorn  cows  and  heif- 
ers that  he  desires  to  dispose  of  at  this 
t'me.  These  are  a  straight,  clean  lot  of 
highly  useful  cattle,  and  he  will  sell 
them  or.  terms  satisfactory  to  pur- 
chaser. Get  in  touch  with  him  if  you) 
are  interested  in  anvthing  he  has  to 
sell,  and  kindly  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Poland-China  Futurity 

The  American  Poland-China'  Record 
Association  has  issued  a  list  of  the  Ne- 
braska herds  entered  in  the  futurity 
show  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1914. 
There  are  more  entries  in  this  show  in 
Nebraska  this  year  than  there  have  been 
in  anv  prior  show,  the  very  best  herds 
in  Nebraska  being  represented.  The  en- 
tries are  as  follows:  Bea'l  &  Jackson, 
Roca;  T.  W.  Cavett.  Phillips;  W.  B. 
Cooper,  Milford:  Phil  Dawson,  Endieott; 
W.  E.  Eplev,  Diller;  William  Ferguson, 
Scribner;  L.  P.  Fuller.  Bethany:  G.  A. 
Kissinger,  Milford;  W.  A.  Lingford.  Dan- 
nebrog;  D.  C.  Lonergan,  Florence:  O.  J. 
McCullough,  Clarks:  H.  C.  McGath.  Fos- 
ter; McNutt  &  Meese,  Ord;  J.  C.  Meese, 
Ord;  Tim,  Neuhofel,  Central  City;  L.  F- 
Reillv.  St.  Paul;  Harry  Seltz,  DeSota; 
Llovd  S.  Taylor,  Steele  City;  Paul  Wag- 
ner, Pierce;  W.  E.  Wiley.  Steele  City. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
of  the  world's  best  strain.  Eggs,  $3.50 
per  100.    Geo.  L.  Darling,  Doniphan,  Neb. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  AND  SINGLE- 
Comb  Red  eggs;  100,  $4.  Mrs.  Alb.  Thor- 
son,  Mead,  Neb. 


WHITE  LEGHORN,   BUFF  ORPING- 

ton,  Indian  Runner  duck  eggs.  Pearl  W. 
Usher,  Holbroiok,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
Eggs— $4,  100;  $2.50,  50;  $1,  15;  from  200  2- 
year-old  hens,  mated  with  cockerels 
scoring  93%.    Edward  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
Pure-bred,  farm  range;  excellent  layers. 
Eggs  shipped  in  useful,  handy  baskets. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Fifteen,  $1;  100, 
$5.  G.  C.  Randall,  Village  View,  Stella, 
Neb. 


EGGS— ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns,  15  for  $1;  50,  $3.  Also  cockerels. 
White  Wyandottes,  15,  $1.  Geo.  A.  Rich- 
ards, Route  2,  Kearney,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
15  eggs,  $1;  100,  $4.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wa- 
hoo,  Neb. 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  trap-nested,  high-record  lay- 
ers, $1,  15.    F.  Strahan.  Linwood,  Neb. 


Langshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGlS-CIRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


FULL-BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
eggs  for  hatching.  C.  C  Cunningham, 
Kennard,  Neb. 


EXTRA  B  I  Gl-B  O  N  E  D,  SCORED 
Black  Langshans  and  eggs.  H.  Oster- 
foss  Farm,  Hedrick,  la. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENT  YOl'R  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Bnok 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  18R0. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
ctal  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
|  vesting  for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copv  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  none? 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
iournal  published.  It  shows  how  $h«> 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
It  six  months  free.  II.  L.  Barber,  472  ,  28 
W.   Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


IIICII  EST  PRICKS  PAID  FOR  HI'T- 
li  r,  eggs  ami  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  <fe  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


FKNOK  POSTS  AND  1,1'MHIOH  Hi- 
nd to  consumer,  c.  .1.  Coleman,  Ssnd 
Point,  Idaho. 


Light  Brahmas 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 15,  $1;  45, 
$2.50;  100,  $5.  Fair  hatch  guaranteed  or 
another  order  half  price.  Frank  A. 
John,  Bedford,  la. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 15,  $1:  50, 
$2.50;  100,   $5.     Mrs.   M.    'Wall,  Eddyville, 

Neb.   ..  . 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS-EGGS,  30,  $1.25;  50, 
$2.    Mrs.  A.  J.  Applegate,  Gilmore  City,  la 


Minorcas 

PORTER'S  MINORCAS  WON  SWEEP- 
stake  cup  at  Fremont.  Baby  chix.  25c 
each  and  up.  Eggs,  10c  each  and  up. 
Circular   free.     J.    F.    Porter,  Fremont, 

Neb.  v 


BLACK  MINORCA  AND  BT'FF  OR- 
pington  eggs.  Frank  A.  Agnew,  South 
Omaha,  Neb.  

Orpingtons 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE- 
Comb  Buff  Orpingt'ons,  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb.   


KKLLER'9  CRYSTAL  WHIT  10.  OR- 
liingtons,  Kellerstrass  strain,  direct  frorjQ 
his  $30  matings.  Heavy  winter  layers. 
From  range,  farm-raised,  $7  per  hundred. 
J.   W    Keller.   Fullerton.  Xeb.  

PKI/.K-W1XNIXC,  IWFF  OR1MNG- 
ton  eggs.    Mrs.  Cook,   Eddyville,  Neb. 


1011  (!  S  FO  R  HATCHING  F  R  O  M 
thoroughbred   White  Orpingtons.  $!..>!»  per 

15.     Wm.   Langholm,    Avoca,  In.  

~  ORPINGTONS-RUFF  OR  WHITE- 
Kggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis. 
Gibbon,  Xeb. 


POULTRY — Orpingtons 

EjGGS  FROM  KELL0RSTRAS9 
strains — Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  scor- 
ing 90  to  94  points,  guaranteed  fertile, 
$1.50  per  15,  $S  per  100.  L.  H.  Klinge, 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
both  matings.  Pens  1,  5,  $5  per  15;  pens 
2,  3,  4,  $2.50,  15;  $4.50,  30;  farm  range,  $1, 
15:  $5,  100.  Circular  free.  G.  W.  Feuer- 
stein,  Fremont,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS— 
$1.25  per  15.  Indian  Runner  ducks,  $1.25 
per  13;  white  egg  strain,  fertility,  deliv- 
ery guaranteed,  prepaid.  Henry  Korgan, 
Hastings,  Neb. 


FISHEL  STRAIN  WHITE  ROCK 
eggs,  $1.50  for  15,  $5  per  100.  J.  L  Young, 
Rolfe,  la.  . 


WHITE  ROCKS  —  LARGE,  GREAT 
laying  strain;  eggs,  15,  $1;  100,  $4.  Geo. 
Clauson,  Mead,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  5c  APIECE 
None  shipped  over  three  days  old.  Miss 
Voorhees,  Sweetwater,  Neb. 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $5  per  100,  $2.75  per  50,  $1.50  per  15. 
Fertility  and'  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Fred  Kroeger,  Carroll,  la. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS- 
SI  per  setting,  $5  per  100.  G.  W.  Hollen- 
beck,  Craig,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
from  greatest  prize  winners  of  Nebraska. 
J.  W.  DeVore,  Valley,  Neb. 


PARTRIDGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
Eggs  for  Sale— $3  for  15  eggs.  A.  G. 
Burbank,   Cordova,  Neb. 


BOGS— BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 
Grand  champion  sweepstake  Iowa  State 
show.  Free  catalogue,  showing  real 
photos,  champion  winners,  price  of  eggs. 
A.  D.  Murphy  &  Son,  Essex,  la. 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  BARRED  ROCK 
Eggs— Cockerel  matings,  $2,'  15;  farm 
range,  $1,  15;  $5,  100;  baby  chicks,  12y2c 
each.    Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Schulz,  Yutan,  Neb. 


BIG,  PRIZE- WINNING  WHITE 
Rock  eggs.  W.  W.  Liebhart,  Nemaha, 
Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
—Best  quality  stock.  Davis  Bros.,  Lin- 
coln. Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— EXTRA  GOOD 
laying  strain.  George  Hellbusch,  Bel- 
grade, Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  STATE 
Fair  ajid  Lincoln  winners,  $5.50  per  100. 
R.  E.  Thompson,  Normal,  Neb. 


FISHEL'S  SNOW  WHITE  ROCKS— 
Won  first  prizes.  Eggs,  15,  $1;  50,  $2  30; 
100,  $4.    Mrs.  J.  M.  Lampert,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS-$1.50  PER  15,  $5 
per  100.  Mrs.  Harry  Butler,  Bellwood, 
Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  Ex- 
hibition and  utility  stock.  Free  cata- 
logue.    George  Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  STN- 
gle-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $1.  fifteen- 
$5  hundred.  Mrs.  N.  Brodahl,  Box  3,  Wa- 
hoo, Neb. 

ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  A.  L.  McPher- 
son,   Craig,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  Reds  that  are  red.  J.  W  De 
Vore,  Valley,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS— AFTER  APRIL 
first  eggs  from  prize-winning  pens,  $3 
Si  Ji?'  30-  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Council 
Bluffs,  la, 

ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Bixler,  Route  5,  McCook,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB    RHODE    ISLAND  RED 

eggs,  $4  per  100,  $1  per  15;  from  large, 

vigorous,  farm-raised  birds.  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Ankeny,  York,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  15  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Delmer 
McCann,  Arlington,  Neb. 

S  I  N  G  L  E-C  O  M  B  REDS— LAYERS, 
beauties,  7  years  breeding  from  the  best 
strains;  choice  pen,  per  setting,  $1.50; 
range  stock,  $1;  $3.30  per  100.  Mrs.  F. 
Loucks,  Fullerton,  Neb. 


SINGLE- COMB  REDS  AT  PIONEER 
Home— Large,  dark  red;  heavy  lavers. 
Pens,  $1.50  per  15;  utility,  $4  per  100.  Mrs. 
John  Hall,  Valley,  Neb. 


EGG'S— STN.GL  E-COMB  RED'S— 
Strong,  vigorous  stock;  good  type  and 
color:  heavy  layers:  exhibition  stock. 
Write  Mapledale  Poultry  Farm,  Lyons, 
Neb. 


RATE — Pive  cents  per  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  he  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in,  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscriber!)  to  TWENTIETH  OKN'Tl'KY  KARMElt. 
If  you  have  any  wants  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,   insert  an  ad.   in  this  department. 


POULTRY— Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Fanm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


BEST  STRAIN  GOLDEN  AND  WHITE 
Wyandottes.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for 
prices.    Wm.  Schreiner,  Exeter,  Neb. 


EXHIBITION  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
— Eggs,  $2  for  15,  $3.50  for  30.  Fertilty 
guaranteed.    L.   Brown,   Fairmont,  Neb. 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE  EGGS 
—15,  $1.50;  100,  $6.  Rouen  and  Muscovy 
duck  eggs;  13,  $1.50.  Fred  Kucera,  Clark- 
son,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 15  FOR 
dollar,  $4  per  100.  J.  C.  Schmucker,  Swan- 
ton,  Neb. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR  SET- 
ting.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough,  Weston,  la. 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  HIGH- 
quality  White  Wyandotte  and  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poul- 
try and  Stock  Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes— Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15.  B. 
Carl  Petersen,  Avoca,  la. 


EGGS— WHITE  WYANDOTTES — Bus- 
iness birds  that  lay,  pay  and  win;  $2 
per  fifteen.    Nettie  Solt,  Lyons,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  FROM  THOROUGH- 
bred  turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Mus- 
covy and  Runner  ducks,  Pearl  and  White 
guineas,  Bantams,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Houdans,  Games,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  White  and  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, White  and  Silver-Laced  Wy- 
andottes. Buff,  White,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Cochins,  Langshans.  Hen  eggs, 
15  for  $1.  Also  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pige- 
ons. Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


ROTTEN  EGGS  — WE  SELL  NICE, 
fresh  eggs  from  26  varieties  of  chickens. 
Catalogue  free.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb.   . 


EGGS  —  BARRED,  WHITE,  BUFF 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Langshans,  Toulouse  geese.  Mrs.  Frank 
Davis,  Holbrook,  Neb. 


WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free 
catalogue.    C.  W.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  PURE- 
bred  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens.  Poland- 
China  pigs,  $15  a  pair  (not  related).  Mrs. 
Maggie  Rieff,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

S0-ACRE,  RICH,  CREEK  -  BOTTOM 
farm;  40  cultivation,  balance  timbered; 
$25  acre.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


California 

SEE  CALIFORNIA  FR13B-F  ULU 
particulars  for  4c  in  stamps.  Write  for 
special  Tours  Folder  B-7.  California 
Auto-Tours  Company,  California  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California. 


Colorado 

BIG  LAND  SALE— CHICAGO,  TITLE 
&  Trust  Co.,  as  trustee  for  54,000  acres 
irrigated  land,  all  within  6  to  40  miles 
from  Denver,  Colo.,  is  closing  it  out  in 
tracts,  40  acres  and  upward,  on  very 
easy  terms;  both  raw  land  and  improved 
farms  to  select  from.  Sure  profits  in  al- 
falfa, hogs  and  dairying  and  no  crop 
failures.  Near  big  city  markets,  good 
roads,  schools,  churches;  ideal  climate; 
beautiful  view  of  Rocky  mountains. 
Truck  farming  very  profitable.  Come 
and  see  for  yourself  or  send  for  maps. 
Agents  wanted.  Chicago  Title  &  Trust 
Co.  (Trustee),  724  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


LANDS — Farms  Wanted 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland,  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


WANTED— FARMS    FROM  OWNERS 
for  sale.    We  have  direct  buyers.  Send 
description.     Magazine,    particulars   fn  e 
Western      Sales     Agency,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars fr-^e.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Florida. 

YOU  CAN  SETTLE  A  COLONY  OF 
your  friends  in  Florida  and  make  a  for- 
tune in  two  years.  We  have  many  larue 
tracts  suited  to  the  purpose  at  a  very 
low  price  and  easy  terms.  A  resident  of 
Florida  from  Nebraska.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. Address  C,  care  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer. 


Kansas 

WE  OWN  13,600  ACRES  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  valley,  smooth  as  a  floor;  best 
alfalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth;  five 
sets  of  improvements;  shallow  water; 
will  sell  SO  acres  or  more.  Frizell  &  Ely, 
Larned,  Ka:i. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


200  FARMS  IN  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  District, 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level  or 
rolling  prairie  land.  Timber  land.  Any 
size  farm  you  want*  from  $30  to  $80  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county  has 
never  had  a  crop  failure;  50,000  acres  of 
corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet 
and  lists.  Park  Region  Land  and  Loan 
Co.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


LANDS — Miscellaneous 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  SCRIP  FOR 
Sale—Soldiers'  additional  land  scrip  in  40, 
80  and  120-acre  assignments.  Can  be  lo- 
cated on  vacant  government  land.  No 
residence  or  cultivation  required.  Ad- 
dress Fred  D.  Mason,  Security  Mutual 
Life  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


DON'T  i'.\Y  UK  NT.  1:1  V  SO  I  Til  K  UN- 
land.  Prices  now  extremely  low.  Natural 
increases  will  return  your  money  In  a 
few  years.  Well  farmed,  annual  profits 
will  run  even  more.  Dairying,  live  stock, 
poultry,  fruit  and  truck  are  a  few  of  the 
big  money-making  lines.  Write  for 
"Southern  Field"  magazine  and  farm 
lists.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  &  Ind.  Agt., 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  94,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  Twentieth  Century  Farmer; 
salary  $42  a  week.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Twentieth  Century  .  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


$65  TO  $150  MONTH  PAID  MEN  AND 
women  in  U.  S.  government  positions. 
Life  jobs.  Thousands  of  appointments 
coming  during  1914.  Common  education 
sufficient.  "Pull"  unnecessary.  Write 
today  for  free  list  of  positions  now  avail- 
able. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  F-94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  wekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co..  Box  Y-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va. 


AM  IN  TOUCH  WITH  EASTERN 
buyers  for  farms  and  ranches.  Send  de- 
tails with  legal  description  and  best  cash 
price  in  first  letter,  allowing  2  per  cent 
commission.  Thomas  Campbell,  530-32 
State  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE*  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,- 
Minn. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $75  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list  The  Paffrath-Schmid  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  MONTANA  HOME- 
stead  and  prosperity?  Send  10  cents  now 
for  advance  information  on  Montana  gov- 
ernment and  state  lands,  with  colored 
map.  Montana  Information  Bureau,  pub- 
lishers,  Dept.  12,   Lewistown,  Mont. 


Nebraska 

FARM  LOANS  WANTED  —  QUICK 
sales,  exchanges;  large  properly  list. 
Write  John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha.  Neb. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  LAMOURE 
county,  champion  corn  county  of  the 
state.  Rich  lands,  yet  low  in  price.  We 
are  owners.  Tracts  any  size  to  suit. 
Easy  terms.  Catalogue  of  improved  and 
unimproved  prairie  lands  sent  free.  Spe- 
cial snaps  for  early  buyers.  Write 
Sheils  &  Weaver,  Drawer  F,  Edgeley, 
North  Dakota. 


BOYS  EARN  $2  TO  $10  WEEK  AFTER 
school  selling  dandy  base  ball  scorer>-« 
beauty.  Sample  and  particulars,  2-cent 
stamp.  Card  Novelty  Co.,  312  W.  23d, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED— AGENTS  IN  GOOD  FARM- 
ing  district  to  sell  western  land  where 
the  crop  pays  for  the  land  in  two  years. 
For  commission  and  literature  write  522 
State  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

YOUNG  MAN.  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  vour  friends?  Or  a  slip-on 
rain  coat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job.  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and 
this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring 
Co.,  Dept.  731,  Chicago. 


Oregon 

THE  IDEAL  DAIRY  COUNTRY  LIES 
about  Ontario,  Oregon.  The  climate  Is 
fitted  to  the  work.  The  water  is  excep- 
tionally pure  and  good;  it's  mountain 
snow  water.  No  better  food  can  be 
grown  than  is  produced  there,  for  it  has 
the  most  nutritive  value.  Microbes  can't 
live  there.  It's  ideal  country  for  man 
and  animals.  Hog  cholera  and  like  d  s- 
eases  are  never  known.  Health  is  far 
and  away  above  e\erything.  Go  and 
see  what  we  offer  you.  Little  money 
and  long  time  gets  one  of  our  farms, 
ready  to  go  to  work  on.  Our  lands  lie 
among  cultivated  farms,  so  you  can  see 
exactly  what  you  can  raise.  No  pioneer- 
ing or  experimenting.  Our  fine  illustrated 
folder  will  interest  you;  it's  free.  Ore- 
gon &  Western  Col.  Co.,  536  Paxton  Blk., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Wyoming 

CHOICE  FARM  LAND,  $i:>  TO  $30  PER 
acre.  First  crop  will  pay  for  land. 
What  have  you  to  exchange  for  western 
land?  W.  T.  Sloan,  Real  Estate  Ex- 
change, Pine  Bluffs,  Wyo. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND — GET  320 
acres.  We  locate  you  free,  buy  your 
crop,  stock  your  land.  Particulars  free- 
Wyoming  Range,  Janet,  Wyo. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union. 
Settlers  wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low 
prices,  on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  booklet 
35  on  Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant. 
State  acres  wanted.  Write  about  our 
grazing  lands.  If  interested  in  fruit 
lands,  ask  for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards 
in  Wisconsin.  Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo 
Line  Ry.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANT  I'D 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39  F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  H"l-te:n  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex.  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Kan. 

PAIR  OF  SWISS  GOAT  KIDS.  0036 
North   30th,  Omaha. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— REGISTETRED 
Duroo  boar,  not  less  than  12  months  old. 
James  O'Hare,  North  Bend.  Neb. 


DOGS 

COLLIES— SEND  FOR  LIST.  W.  R. 
Watson,  Box  501,  Oakland,  la. 


FOR  SALE  —  PEDIGREE  SCOTCH 
Collie  female,  sable  and  white.  $10.  Geo. 
E.  Cheney,  Fremont,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED.  $5.50;  TIMOTHY, 
$1.50.  Farms  for  rent  and  sale.  J.  Mul- 
hall,  Sioux  City.  Ia. 


I  GUARANTEE  95  PER  CENT  GHR- 
■mination  on  my  seed  corn.  Paul 
Rohwer,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED  —  DA  WES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver.  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  UU  crop 
seed  corn  grown  in  Washington  county, 
Nebraska.  Werter  DeVaughn.  1914  Har- 
ney St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  time  to  advertise  is  now.  The 
place  is  the  columns  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.    The  price  is  reasonable 
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Boys 


Learn 
Scientific 
Baseball 


Joe  Wood 

of  the  BOSTON 
World  Champion* 

will  teach  you 
hir  great  secret 
of  breaking 
over  his  world 

ED.  WALSH  c  c  , 

of  the  Chicago  white  sox  famous  omoke 

will  teach  you  the  detail  of  his  „  1 1 

Spit  Ball  Dail. 

BOYS  We  are  abIe  to  offer  y°u  the  most 

omsnaai  complete  and  fascinating  course  of  base- 
ball ever  compiled.  In  this  course  CHRISTY  MA- 
THEWSON  of  the  N.  Y.  Giants;  ED.  WALSH  of  the 
White  Sox;  WALTER  JOHNSON  of  the  Washingtons; 
JOE  WOOD  of  the  Boston  World  Champions;  "NAP" 


JOE  WOOD 


WALTER  JOHNSON 
of  the  Washinetonians  will  teach  you 
how  to  acquire  and  maintain  Speed 


RUCKER  of  the  Brooklyns  and  "DOC"  WHITE  for- 
merly of  the  Chicago  Americans,  will  through 
personal  and  direct  lessons  teach  you  the  secret  of 
Professional  Pitching. 

Every  boy  should  have  this  course.  It  will 
make  a  man  of  him  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 


"Nap" 
Rucker 

of  the  Brooklyns 

will  teach  you 
the  mastery  of 

NAP  RUCKER      Li  -    <„-.„„-        CHRISTY  MATHEWSON 

nis  iamous        of  the  n.  v.  giants 
Knuckler.      wi"  e*D,ain  fu^nhit  F«de«»*r 

Every  mother  should  urge  her  son  TO  SECURE  IT 
and  EVERY  father  should  insist  that  his  son  follow  its 
teachings  to  the  letter.  We  give  here  small  portions 
of  Doc  White's  lesson  which  deals  in  part  with  proper 
methods  of  training  and  living.  We  also  give  part  ol 
the  introductory  paragraph  of  Ed.  Walsh's  instructions. 


Our  First  Lesson 

Our  first  lesson  will  be  by  "DOC"  WHITE, 
prefaced  by  some  timely  advice  on  physical 
condition — how  to  get  it  and  how  to  keep  it. 
No  one  is  better  qualified  to  give  you  advice 
on  this  most  important  matter  than  is  "Doc" 
White.  He  is  a  college  bred  man,  who  by 
using  his  brains,  devised  a  secret,  self-teach- 
ing system  that  enabled  him  to  blossom  out 
over  night  with  that  rifle-shot  control  of  the 
ball  that  has  ever  since  been  a  terror  to  the 
best  and  surest  batters.  Read  carefully  and 
follow  faithfully  his  advice  on  getting  into 
condition  and  conserving  your  health,  wind, 
sight  and  energy — then  follow  and  practice 
his  system  of  gaining  control  of  the  ball. 

Lesson  Number  1 

By  G.  HARRIS  WHITE 

"DOC"  WHITE 
In  this  lesson  I  will  talk  "right  off  ths 
bat"  in  plain,  short  English.  Let's  begin  by 
admitting  that  Baseball  is  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Came.  Why?  You  will  say — because  it 
is  the  most  popular— everybody  plays  it  or  is 
interested  in  it.  A  good  reason,  but  here  is 
a  better  one:  Listen:  It  is  the  best  builder 
of  health  (mental  and  physical),  and  a  tre- 
mendous moral  force.  It  is  a  game  that  will 
not  stand  for  whisky,  cigarettes,  profanity, 
vulgarity,  cowardice,  dishonesty,  anger,  dis- 
courtesy and  lack  of  respect  for  superiors — 
not  to  mention  a  long  list  of  minor  faults 
and  frailties.  Exceptional  playing  talent 
sometimes  gets  a  man  of  questionable  habits 
or  character  into  a  club,  but  he  must  ''clean 
up"  and  reform  from  the  moment  he  dons 
the  uniform.    Unless  he  does  so,  he  is  simply 


Some  of 
"Doc"  White's  Instructions 
for  Shadow  Pitching 


a  "flash  and  a  sputter"  and  goes  back  where 
be  belongs,  and  is  out  of  baseball  for  keeps. 

To  be  a  good  ball  player  you  must  be  a 
good  man  or  boy  physically.  This  is  simply 
a  matter  of  right  living  and  faithful  practice. 
Good  pitchers  are  not  often  men  of  excep- 
tional strength,  but  they  arc  always  good 
and  fit  men  physically.  Pitchers  must  have 
the  pliable,  sinewy,  resilient  muscles  that  en- 
dure, rather  than  the  bulky  masses  that  are 
capable  of  tremendous  exertion  that  cannot 
be  sustained  or  quickly  repeated.  Below  I 
will  note  a  few  simple  rules  to  be  followed 
which  if  faithfully  undertaken  will  bring 
about  your  physical  fitness  in  the  very 
shortest  time  in  which  it  can  be  done.  As 
many  of  my  readers  have  not  attained  their 
full  maturity,  I  will  particularly  keep  them 
in  mind  in  my  advice,  so  that  any  boy  or 
youth  as  well  as  men  can  easily  follow  it. 

SHADOW  PITCHING.  There  is  a  name 
I  have  carried  under  my  vest  for  a  long 
time.  It  made  a  pitcher  of  me  and  gave  me 
that  control  of  the  ball  that  has  turned  the 
scale  many  a  time  against  the  best  batters 
and  players  in  the  big  leagues.  Not  every 
man  can  be  a  "SPEED  KING,"  but  any 
man  who  has  "CONTROL"  can  be  a  suc- 
cessful pitcher.  A  slow  ball  and  control  are 
a  far  better  combination  than  fast  balls  and 

Sassed  balls  and  a  few  walks  to  first  base. 
.  base  on  balls  is  practically  a  hit — it  gives 
the  batsman  just  as  good  a  title  to  "first 
sack"  as  if  he  had  knocked  the  stitches  out 
of  the  first  ball  pitched. 

iWhen  I  joined  fast  company  I  was  a  raw 
recruit — just  a  good  prospect.  On  the  first 
trip  of  the  club  around  the  circuit  I  was  not 
considered  worth  a  ticket,  and  was  left  at 
home  with  the  cripples  and  with  instructions 
to  practice  with  anyone  who  wanted  exercise. 


This  gave  me  something  of  a  jolt  and  time  to 
think.  It  also  gave  me  a  realization  that 
some  day,  in  a  on:-sided  game,  the  "Boss" 
would  send  me  to  the  mound,  and  that  my 
fate  depended  upon  my  showing  him  some- 
thing when  that  day  came.  Control  of  the 
ball  and  how  to  get  it  was  my  problem,  and 
after  heavy  drafts  on  my  gray  matter  and 
much  experimenting,  this  is  how  I  solved  it: 

Complete  details  of  shadow  pitching  ara 
given  in  the  complete  course  of  instructions 


Introductory  to  Ed.  Walsh 's  Contribw 
tions  to  This  Course  of  Lessons 

By  ED.  WALSH 

For  eight  long  years  the  spitter  has  been 
my  stock  in  trade.  With  its  aid  I  have  won 
more  games  in  one  season  than  any  pitcher 
of  modern  times.  .  It  helped  me  to  do  my 
share  in  one  American  League  Championship, 
one  World's  Championship  and  in  two  series 
of  games  for  uV  Championship  of  Chicago. 
Having  thorough.^  mastered  control  of  this 
style  of  twirling,  I  have,  for  many  years, 
been  able  to  go  in  and  finish  (and  sometimes 
save)  games  for  my  team  with  little  or  no 
time  devot  '  to  "warming  up,"  and  I  count 
this  one  of  the  very  valuable  features  of  the 
spit  ball.  The  change  from  a  fast  ball,  a 
curve  or  a  cross  fire  (left-handed),  is  so  radi- 
cal that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  baffle  the 
most  dangerous  opponents  if  one  has  con- 
trol. That  last  word  is  the  secret  of  my  sue. 

The  full  instructions  of  Ed.  Walsh  are  in- 
cluded in  the  course  and  are  marvelous  in 
the  extreme. 


Grip  for  the  Curve 
Note  positirn  of  Finders  on  Seams 


IRWIN  M.  HOWE,  Principal 

Mr.  Howe  is  an  eminent  baseball 
writer  and  authority.  He  is  the  OF- 
FICIAL STATISTICIAN  of  the 
American  League,  the  American 
Association,  the  Western  and  the 
new  Federal  League.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Players'  Handbook 
of  Baseball,  and  Pennant  Winning 
Plays  and  Players — two  works  that 
have  had  a  circulation  of  more 
than  a  million  copies.  He  is  the  best 
qualified  man  in  the  world  to  put  be- 
fore you  in  plain,  understandable 
English  the  direct  and  personal 
teachings  of  the  wonderful  galaxy  of 
instructors,  each  the  undisputed  leader  in  his  spe- 
cialty, and  -very  one  A  MONARCH  OF  SPEED 
and  CONTROL. 


Irwin  M.  Howe 


The  Fadeaway  Grip 

Full  Details  of  All  the  Grips  Given  in 
the  Complete  Course  of  Instructions 


Knuckle  Ball  Grip 

Every  Detail  from  Grip  to  Delivery 
Given  in  the  Complete  Course. 


YOU  CAN  PUT  ONE  OVER  TODAY 

These  lessons  are  so  plain,  practical  and  so  profusely  illustrated,  that  by  folk  w- 
ing  the  instructions  given,  you  can  not  only  develop  pitching  ability  but  by  "Doc  White's 

Shadow  Pitching,  can  practice  and  learn  in  secret.  You  can  pitch  to  yourself '  and  at  the  same  time  get  splendid 
practice  in  Bunt  Fielding.  You  will  also  learn  how  to  Increase  Your  Batting  Average  and  more  effectively  Hit  Any 
Pitcher.  Every  lesson  edited  by  IRWIN  M.  HOWE,  the  official  Statistician  of  the  American  League,  the 
new  Federal  League  and  other  organizations  and  an  Eminent  Authority  on  Baseball. 

Well  Worth  $100  to  Any  Man  or  Boy  Whether  or  Not  He  Ever  Expects  to  Become  a  Big  Ball  Player 

Given  Free  To  You 

NOW  ia  the  Time  to  Get  This  Course  and  BEGIN  Following  Its  Instructions  If  You  Wish  to  SURPRISE 
YOUR  FRIENDS  With  Your  Skill,  Strength  and  Speed  In  Pitching  and  with  your  Improved  Batting  Average. 


This  COMPLETE  COURSE  May  Also  Be  Purchased  From  Us  at  the  REGULAR  PRICE  OF  $1.00. 

Promptly  Filled.  Remit  By  Post  Office  or  Express  Money  Order 
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Mall  Orders 


Do  It  Now  Boys! 

Get  your  farther,  mother  or  big  brother 
or  some  neighbor  to  subscribe  for  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  or  renew 
their  subscription  for  one  year  at  the 
regular  price  of  $1.00,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  Pitching  Course  free. 

Address 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER, 

OMAHA,  NKI5. 


1'      M^mBK       m  Mmsm 


A-  MAGAZINE  •  FORTH  EM  EN -AND  WOMENOF-THE-FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  May  9,  1914 


Number  700 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Literally? 

"Now,  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Tomley, 
"]  want  you  to  be  good  while  I'm 

out." 

"I'll  be  good  for  a  penny,"  replied 
Henry. 

"Henry,"  she  said,  "I  want  you  to 
remember  that  you  cannot  be  a  son 
of  mine  unless  you  are  good  for 
nothing!" 

Certainly  Was 

Miss  Wheat,  the  new  teacher,  was 
hearing  the  history  lesson.  Turning 
to  one  of  the  scholars,  she  asked: 

"James,  what  was  Washington's 
farewell  address?" 

The  new  boy  arose  with  a  prompti- 
tude that  promised  well  for  his  an- 
swer.  "Heaven,  ma'am,"  he  said. 

Confirming  the  Book 
Mr.  Brown  had  been  helping  little 
8-year-old  May  with  her  school  work 
and  she  had  learned  to  believe  im- 
plicitly in  his  knowledge. 

One  day  at  dinner  she  asked  Mr. 
Brown  what  the  United  States  paid 
for  Alaska. 

"A  little  over  $7,000,000,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"All  right,"  said  May  as  she  con- 
sulted a  slip  of  paper.  "I  looked  it 
up  in  the  encyclopedia." 

"Why  did  you  ask  me,  then?"  said 
her  father. 

"I  wanted  to  see  if  the  encyclope- 
dia was  right." 

— <$>  

Good  Reasoning 

Little  Willie's  mother  had  made 
him  a  fine  new  pair  of  knickers,  but 
the  little  boy  complained  that  they 
were  uncomfortably  tight.  "They're 
tighter  than  my  skin,  mummie!"  he 
declared.  "Don't  be  silly,  dear,"  re- 
monstrated his  mother.  "They  can't 
possibly  be  tighter  than  your  skin." 
"But  they  are,  mummie;  because  I 
can  sit  down  in  my  skin,  but  I  can't 
sit  down  in  these  trousers!" 

From  Experience 

The  pretty  teacher  was  trying  to 
explain  the  difference  between  good 
conduct  and  bad. 

"Good  actions,"  she  explained, 
"are  the  lovely  flowers.  Bad  ones 
are  the  weeds.  Can  you  tell  me, 
Walter,"  she  asked  the  quiet  little 
fellow  in  a  back  corner  seat,,  "the 
difference  between  flowers  and 
weeds?  What  are  flowers?  What 
are  weeds?" 

"Weeds,"  said  Walter,  who  had 
been  struggling  with  the  sorrel  in  his 
mother's  garden,  "are  the  plants  that 
want  to  grow,  and  flowers  are  the 
ones  that  don't." — Ladies'eWorld. 

Modern  Methods 

Miss  Varney  was  trying  to  illus- 
trate to  her  youthful  Sunday  school 
class  the  lesson,  "Return  good  for 
evil."  To  make  it  practical,  she 
said : 

"Now,  suppose,  children,  one  of 
your  schoolmates  should  strike  you, 
and  the  next  day  you  should  bring 
him  an  apple;  that  would  be  one  way 
of  returning  good  for  evil." 

A  little  girl,  sitting  in  one  of  the 
front  seats,  raised  her  hand. 

"Well,  Elizabeth,"  said  the 
teacher,  "what  is  it?" 

"Then,"  said  Elizabeth  firmly,  "h<^ 
would  strike  you  again  to  get  an- 
other apple." — Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. 
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Why  Rainfall  is  Decreasin; 


jiOME  sections  of  the  United  States  that  were  once  fertile 
\J       and  had  plenity  of  rainfall  are  now  producing  less  and 
j§H§^j      less,  and  the  rainfall  is  becoming  so  scant  and  irregular 
that  crops  are  very  uncertain.    Moisture  falling  in  the 
spring  and  fall  causes  freshets,  after  which  long  dry  spells  set 
in,  accompanied  by  hot  winds,  and  the  result  is  drouth.  Kansas 
has  recently  passed  a  law  whereby  land  occupied  by  lakes  and 
ponds  are  exempted  from  taxation.   This  is  in  the  hope  of  over- 
coming this  dry  condition  and  making'  the  rainfall  more  plentiful 
and  regular.    How  will  this  help?    In  an  article  to  appear  in  our 
next  issue  we  will  try  to  explain  how  this  surface  moisture  is  ex- 
pected to  act  as  a  magnet  whereby  atmospheric  moisture  may  be 
attracted,  and  lands  now  arid  may  be  reclaimed,  and  our  now 
fertile  lands  kept  fertile. 

In  the  series  of  hog  cholera  articles  we  have  reached  that 
in  which  Mr.  Russell  ad"vises  what  is  best  to  be  done  when  hog 
cholera  puts  in  an  appearance  in  your  neighborhood.  We  re- 
ceive many  letters  saying,  "There  is  one  case  near   me;  what 


shall  I  do?"  This  article  will  t oil  you. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

No  Dream 

Professor  at  Agricultural  School — 
What  kinds  of  farming  are  there? 

New  Student — Extensive,  intensive 
and  pretensive. 

She  Knew  Him  Best 
"I  don't  want  no  rubbish,  no  fine 
sentiments,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
widow,  when  she  was  asked  what 
kind  of  an  epitaph  she  desired  for 
her  late  husband's  tombstone.  "Let 
it  be  short  and  simple — something 
like  this: 

"  'William  Johnston,  aged  75 
years.  The  good  die  young.'  " 

Necessities 

"With  telephones  and  automo- 
biles," said  the  economist,  "the 
farmer  will  soon  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  city." 

"Never,"  replied  Mrs.  Corntossel. 
"We'll  always  have  to  be  going  to 
town — unless  they  discover  some 
way  of  sending  moving  pictures  by 
mail." 

Good  Cooking 
Several  ladies  sat  after  a  card 
party  a  few  mornings  ago  discussing 
the  virtues  of  their  husbands.  "Mr. 
Bingleton,"  said  one  of  them,  refer- 
ring to  her  life  partner,  "never 
drinks  and  never  swears — indeed,  he 
.has  no  bad  habits."  "Does  he  ever 
smoke?"  someone  asked.  "Yes;  he 
likes  a  cigar  just  after  he  has  eaten 
a  good  meal.  But  I  suppose  on  an 
average  he  doesn't  smoke  more  than 
once  a  month." 

Sweet  Poetry 

He  was  enraptured  with  the  scen- 
ery. His  fair  companion  at  the  coun- 
try resort  sat  upon  the  stone  wall  be- 
side him. 

"Behold  that  exquisite  sunset!"  he 
exclaimed.  "Note  the  delicate  flesh 
tints,  the  cream  shades,  the  long 
dashes  of  vermillion,  and  the  almost 
living  fire  that  leaps  up  from  the 
sinking  sun  as  from  a  fountain.  Be- 
hold the  framework  of  darkening 
skies  and  of  deep  green.  Isn't  it 
wonderful?" 

His  fair  companion  sighed  heavily. 

"You  just  bet  it  is!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "It  looks  just  like  a  great 
big  lobster  salad!" — Lippincott's. 

The  Only  Way 

Sandy  and  Donald  were  discussing 
the  domestic  infelicities  of  a  mutual 
friend. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Sandy.  "Jamies 
Thompson  has  a  sair  time  wi'  that 
wife  o'  his.  They  say  they're  quar- 
reling." 

"What  else  can  ye  expect?"  was 
Donald's  scornful  retort.  "The  puir 
feckless  creature  marit  after  courtin' 
for  only  seven  year.  Man,  he  had  no 
chance  to  ken  the  woman  in  sich  a 
short  time.  When  I  was  coortin,'  I 
eoorted  for  twenty  years!" 

This  little  dialogue  took  place  on 
a  railway  journey,  and  In  the  further 
corner  of  the  compartment  sat  an 
Englishman,  listening  and  much 
am  used. 

"And  may  I  ask,"  he  inquired,  "if 
connubial  bliss  followed  this  long 
courtship?" 

Donald  looked  at  him  reproach- 
fully. 

"1  toll  ye  I  coorted  for  twenty 
year,"  he  said,  "and  in  that  time  I 
kenl  what  woman  was,  and  so  I 
didna  marry." 


Operating  and  Regulating  the  Separator 

Experience  Shows  thst  Certain  Details  Must  Be  Observed  to  Obtain  Best  Results 


■js  OST  farmers  separate  their  cream 
B  by  machinery  at  the  present  time, 
lip  1  Many  of  them  have  difficuties  in 
the  operating  of  the  separator  or 
complain  that  the  quality  of  the 
cream  is  not  of  the  best.  The 
reason  for  this  is  usually  that  the 
separator  is  not  being  managed  properly.  After 
several  years  of  dairy  experience,  I  believe  that 
the  most  satisfactory  method  of  semiring  cream 
from  milk  on  the  farm  is  by  the  use  of  a  stan- 
dard make  of  hand  separator.  The  cost  of  such 
a  machine  may  seem  high,  but  when  the  amount 
of  butter-fat  obtained  by  machine 
separation  is  compared  with  the  but- 
ter-fat sbtained  from  the  same  kind 
and  amount  of  milk  by  other  meth- 
ods, one  can  easily  figure  how  long 
it  will  take  to  save  the  cost  of  the 
machine. 

General  instructions  for  the  care 
and  handling  of  the  hand  separator 
are:  Set  the  machine  perfectly  level 
on  a  solid  floor;  be  sure  that  no  grit 
has  found  its  way  into  the  gearing; 
clean  all  parts  thoroughly  before 
using;  all  the  parts  that  come  in 
contact  with  the  milk  should  be 
thoroughly  scalded;  oil  the  machine 
each  time  it  is  used  with  the  best 
grade  of  separator  oil;  once  a  month 
remove  all  gearing  guards  and  ex- 
amine to  see  if  everything  is  work- 
ing properly.  If  at  this  time  it  seems 
advisable  thoroughly  to  clean  all  the 
bearings  and  gearing  parts,  kerosene 
applied,  wiped  off  and  replaced  by 
oil,  will  materially  lengthen  the  life 
of  the  separator.  If  by  accident  some 
milk  should  get  into  any  portion  of 
the  machine,  it  must  be  cleaned  out, 
as  it  will  soon  clog  the  gearings  and 
give  an  offensive  odor  to  the  room. 
It  is  well  to  look  occasionally  to  see 
if  the  machine  is  standing  level. 

Thorough  Cleaning  Important 

One  should  not  think  that  the 
separator  is  a  difficult  piece  of  ma- 
chinery to  handle  and  that  it  is  hard 
to  care  for.  By  following  the  direc- 
tions given  in  the  book  of  instruc- 
tions pertaining  to  the  make  of  separator,  the 
successful  operation  and  handling  of  the  ma- 
chine is  an  easy  matter.  The  separator  should 
be  cleaned  each  time  after  using,  as  once  a  day 
is  not  sufficient,  and  cleaning  is  best  done  im- 
mediately after  the  machine  has  been  used. 
Take  it  apart,  rinse  well  with  cold  water  and 
then  wash  all  parts  of  the  bowl  and  tinware  in 
warm  water,  using  the  brushes  that  accompany 
the  machine.  It  is  best  never  to  use  a  dish- 
cloth or  soap  of  any  kind,  but  rather  small 
quantities  of  washing  powder  free  from  grease. 
After  all  parts  are  thoroughly  washed  rinse  in 


By  a  Western  Dairyman 

boiling  water  and  place  in  the  sun.  Even  the 
brushes  used  in  washing  should  be  scalded  and 
placed  in  the  sun. 

It  is  best  to  skim  the  milk  immediately  after' 
it  has  been  drawn  from  the  cow,  or  while  it  is 
still  warm.  Most  separators  do  their  best  with 
the  milk  at  a  temperature  of  95  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. The  machine  should  be  operated  at  full 
speed  and  full  capacity.  If  turned  by  hand, 
see  that  the  speed  is  uniform  and  evenly  ap- 

The  Farm  Boys  Dream 


Evansville  (Ind.)  courier. 

And  Modern  Scientific  Inventions    Are  Rapidly  Bringing  All  This 

to  Pass 


plied.  It  is  a  mistake  simply  to  push  when  the 
handle  goes  down  and  pull  when  it  starts  up, 
as  this  is  hard  on  the  separator.  Prior  to  turn- 
ing on  the  milk  supply,  and  just  after  separa- 
ting is  completed,  it  is  well  to  run  a  quart  of 
water  through  the  bowl.  The  common  practice 
is  to  stop  turning  and  then  pour  in  warm 
Mater,  but  the  speed  should  be  increased  while 
flushing  the  bowl.  Unless  there  is  a  brake  at- 
tached, the  bowl  should  be  allowed  to  come  to 
a  standstill  of  its  own  accord. 

The  relative  amount  of  cream  obtained  from 
the  amount  of  milk  will  depend  upon  the  cow 


or  breed  of  cows,  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
whether  the  cows  are  fresh  or  advanced  in  the 
period  of  lactation.  The  percentage  of  fat  in 
cream  varies  as  the  season  advances,  because 
the  milk  does  not  test  the  same  throughout  the 
year.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  richest 
milk  is  obtained  when  the  cows  are  on  dry  feed 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  lactation  period. 

Quantity  of  Butter-fat  is  What  Counts 

It  is  best  to  skim  a  cream  that  will  test 
from  30  to  4  0  per  cent;  or,  in  other  words,  in 
skimming  ten  gallons  of  milk  one  or  one  and 
one-third  gallons  of  cream  should 
be  obtained.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
cream  that  is  important,  but  the 
quantity  of  butter-fat.  If  the  cream 
is  sold  to  a  creamery  where  testing 
is  done  by  weighing  instead  of  meas- 
uring, the  correct  test  will  be  se- 
cured whether  the  cream  be  thick  or 
thin.  Cream  testing  between  3  0  and 
4  0  per  cent  means  more  skim  milk 
left  at  home.  Higher  testing  cream 
keeps  better  and  naturally  there  is 
less  to  transport. 

If  a  certain  amount  of  cream  is 
churned  at  home  and  an  equal 
amount  sent  to  the  creamery,  the 
number  of  pounds  of  butter  obtained 
will  be  a  trifle  more  than  the  butter- 
fat  figured  from  the  test  of  the 
cream  at  the  creamery,  simply  be- 
cause the  test  determines  the  amount 
of  butter-fat.  When  a  separator  is 
set  to  skim  a  40  per  cent  cream  it 
does  not  mean  that  every  can  of 
cream  obtained  will  test  4  0  per  cent, 
for  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
cream  varies  with  the  speed  of  the 
machine,  temperature  of  the  milk 
going  into  the  bowl,  amount  of  water 
used  in  flushing  the  bowl,  and„  as 
stated  above,  variation  in  the  test  of 
the  milk. 

Separating  by  Engine  Power 

Many  farmers  at  the  present  time 
have  gasoline  engines  for  such  pur- 
poses as  pumping  water,  filling  silos, 
grinding  feed,  etc.  The  more  pur- 
poses for  which  such  an  engine  can 
be  used  the  sooner  it  will  pay  for  itself,  and  no- 
where does  it  do  more  useful  work  than  in  the 
dairy.  Attached  to  the  separator,  it  not  only 
saves  the  farmer  or  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily many  hours  of  monotonous  labor,  but  it 
does  much  more  efficient  work  than  can  be 
done  by  hand.  The  absolute  regularity  and  uni- 
formity of  the  motion  save  wear  and  tear  on  the 
separator  and  prevent  the  waste  of  butter-fat. 
Irregularity  of  motion  is  a  great  cause  of  loss 
of  butter-fat  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  sep- 
arator. Nothing  will  help  eliminate  this  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  the  use  of  engine  power. 
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Hog  Cholera— Prevention  and  Treatment 

IV--5ome  Things  that  Hog  Raiser  Himself  May  Do  to  Prevent  Infection  and  Spread  of  Disease 


T  19  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  hog 
raiser  himself  should 
do  everything  within 
his  power  to  prevent 
the  disease  from  gain- 
ing a  foothold  in  his 
herd.  What  things  are  possible  for 
him  to  do?  These  are  many,  and  we 
will  take  up  and  discuss  some  that 
we  think  most  important,  bearing 
either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  a 
large  per  cent  of  our  hog  raisers  to 
buy  every  year  a  male  to  be  used  in 
the  herd,  buying  for  this  purpose  a 
spring  pig.  After  the  breeding  sea- 
son he  is  put  into  the  feed  lot  and 
sold  on  the  market.  About  as  many 
of  our  hog  raisers  use  at  the  same 
time  gilts,  having  them  raise  one  lit- 
ter and  then  fatten  them  for  the 
market  during  the  following  winter. 
We  are  satisfied  that  by  following 
this  method  year  after  year  you  are 
building  up  a  herd  that  will  be  far 
more  susceptible  to  disease  than 
would  be  built  up  by  using  mature 
males  or  sows,  or,  better  yet,  the  use 
of  both  mature  males  and  sows.  The 
continuous  raising  of  pigs  from  im- 
mature animals  has  a  tendency  to 
lessen  their  vitality,  and  vitality  is 
one  of  the  things  to  be  desired 
should  cholera  attack  the  herd. 
Years  of  experience  and  observation 
have  impressed  this  thoroughly  on 
our  minds,  and  we  can't  help  but  be- 
lieve that  many  attacks  of  cholera 
might  be  warded  off  if  more  mature 
animals  were  used  in  our  breeding 
operations  than  are  now  used. 

Conserve  Vitality  of  Herd 


After  sows  are  bred  another  very 
important  thing  to  be  done  to  insure 
strong  vitality  in  the  pig  is  proper 
exercise  and  the  feeding  of  a  bal- 
anced ration.  Former  articles  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  have  taken  this  mat- 
ter up  in  detail.  Hence  we  will  not  repeat  the 
things  to  be  done  here,  but  we  simply  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
proper  conditioning  of  yoUr  sow  for  farrowing 
time,  as  her  condition  at  that  time  has  much  to> 
do  with  the  producing  of  a  strong,  vigorous  lit- 
ter, which  is  felt  by  the  pigs  during  their  life- 
time, especially  the  pigs  used  for  market  pur- 
poses. 


Streams  Running  from  One  Farm  to  Another  Carry  Cholera  Germs 
If  You  Allow  Your  Hogs  to  Go  Into  the  Stream,  and  a  Cholera 
Carcass  is  in  the  Stream  Above,  They  Are  Sure  to 
Get  Cholera 


After  farrowing  the  proper  feeding  and  han- 
dling of  your  pig  has  much  to  do  with  his  condi- 
tion and  vitality,  consequently  much  to  do  with 
his  withstanding  an  attack  of  disease.  Do  not 
confine  him  in  small,  dry  lots.  By  all  means  let 
him  have  the  use  of  the  pastures  and  fields. 
Plenty  of  Water  Important 

Pure  water  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  most 
desired  in  the  proper  raising  and  conditioning 
of  your  pig.   Many  hogs  raised  on  the  farms  in- 


the  corn  belt  get  water  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  when  the  owner  of  the 
herd  feeds  in  the  morning  and  at 
night  and  when  he  comes  in  from 
the  field  at  noon,  the  water  being 
thrown  into  a  trough  and,  especially 
in  mid-summer,  becoming  unfit  to 
drink  after  being  drawn  from  the 
well  an  hour  or  more.  There  are 
many  automatic  hog  waterers  now 
on  the  market  that  are  practical  and 
serviceable.  Arrange  to  have  your 
hogs  supplied  with  good,  pure  water 
all  the  time.  If  you  will  install  a 
self-waterer  on  the  premises,  ar- 
ranging a  place  accessible  to  the 
hogs,  you  will  be  surprised,  if  you 
will  take  the  pains  and  time  to 
stand  around  for  a  few  hours  and 
note  how  often  any  particular  hog 
will  go  to  the  water  for  a  drink.  He 
will  only  take  a  few  sips  and  then 
go  away,  to  return  again  within  a 
short  time.  If  a  barrel  or  small 
tank  is  used  for  this  purpose,  put 
into  this  receptacle  about  once  a  day 
a  chunk  of  rock  lime  the  size  of  your 
two  fists.  This  will  have  a  tendency 
to  clear  the  water  and  kill  many  of 
the  germs  that  may  be  floating 
around. 

Hogs  Need  Pure  Air 
Why  do  we  have  so  many  sick 
hogs  in  the  fall?  We  believe  that 
one  of  the  reasons  is  because 
of  the  general  weakened  condition 
of  our  hogs  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  due  to  the  dry  season.  A  hog 
by  nature  lies  with  his  nose  close  to 
the  ground,  and  if  he  is  compelled  to 
lie  down  in  dusty  quarters,  drawing 
a  certain  amount  of  dust  into  his 
lungs  every  time  he  breathes,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  is  in  a  weak  con- 
dition and  unable  to  withstand  the 
attack  of  disease.  This  same  hog, 
if  conditions  are  made  for  him  so 
that  when  he  lies  down  to  rest  dur- 
ing the  day  or  at  night  he  is  on  a 
hard  surface,  either  dirt  or  other- 
wise, that  is  kept  clean  from  dust,  will  very  of- 
ten withstand  an  attack  of  disease  that  other- 
wise he  would  not.  We  can't  urge  too  strongly 
the  importance  of  keeping  down  dust  in  the 
sleeping  quarters  of  your  hogs. 

It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  allow  hogs  to  sleep 
in  buildings  of  any  kind  during  the  summer. 
We  prefer  a  good  shade,  natural  if  you  have  it; 
if  not,  make  this  shade  by  setting  posts  in  the 
ground  about  four  feet  high  and  on  these  posts 


This  Carcasa  Was  Found  in  a  Nebraska  Stream.  Soon  After,  Cholera  ■><>  Soi  Confine  Your  Hogs  iii  Small,  Dry  Lots.  liet  Them  Have  Plenty 
Broke  Out  All  Along  the  lAnc  of    Farms    Below   This   Spot  of  Pasture.   Strong,  Healthy    Hogs  Are  in  Condition  to  Ke- 

Through  Which  This  Stream  Kan  Disease  Even  When    the  Germs   Are  Present 
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place  boards  or  brush  and  cover  with,  two  or 
four  feet  of  straw  or  hay.  If  the  rains  are  not 
frequent  enough  to  keep  do\vn  dust  in  these 
sleeping  places,  and  you  have  no  system  of 
water  works  on  your  premises  by  which  you  can 
keep  this  dust  down  by  turning  on  the  hose, 
have  a  sled  or  cart  and  a  water  barrel  and  haul 
enough  water  to  keep  the  dust  down.  By  a  con- 
tinuous wetting  down  of  these  places,  a  hard, 
smooth  surface  is  accumulated.  Many  an  at- 
tack of  cholera  can  be  prevented  by  taking  this 
precaution. 

Source  of  Infection  - 
The  table  shown  below  giving  the  source  of 
infection  is  one  gotten  out  by  the  government, 
showing  the  results  of  its  investigations  of  the 
sources  of  infection  on  380  farms.  One  hundred 
nine  of  these  farms  are  in  Dallas  county,  Iowa; 
160  in  Pettis  county,  Missouri;  111  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Ind.  A  great  deal  of  time  was 
spent  and  a  very  careful  investigation  made  to 
obtain  the  figures  as  presented  herewith.  There- 
fore it  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  as  nearly 
correct  as  is  possible  to  trace  the  subject  of 
infection,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  your  seri- 
ous consideration.  Look  it  over  and  study  it 
carefully,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  assist  you  in 
preventing  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  your  herd 
if  you  will  but  follow  out  the  conclusions  at 
which  you  will  arrive  by  its  careful  study: 


Farms.  Per  Cent. 
Visiting    neighbors,  exchanging 


126 

33.0 

Sick  hogs  on  adjoining  farm . 

.  16 

4  .  5 

25 

6  5 

.  25 

6.5 

Infected  by  birds   

.  15 
104 

4.0 

27".  5 

31 

8.0 

10.0 

Totals   

380 

100 

There  are  many  ways  by  which  hog  cholera 
may  be  transported  from  one  community  to  an- 
other. Too  many  of  us  do  not  recognize  the 
importance  of  doing  a  great  many  little  things 
that  we  can  do  to  keep  cholera  away  from  our 
own  herd.  An  examination  of  this  table  will 
show  that  33  per  cent  of  all  the  sources  of  in- 
fection on  these  3  80  farms  were  from  farmers 
exchanging  work  with  their  neighbors  and  visit- 
ing among  neighbors.  You  are  probably  sitting 
at  the  breakfast  table  enjoying  your  meal,  when 
the  telephone  rings,  and  a  neighbor  wants  you 
to  come  over  and  help  him.  You  are  a  good 
neighbor,  and  you  go  without  further  question. 
This  neighbor  of  yours  has  probably  noticed 


T""~IHERE  are  but  few  states  in  the  United 
States  that  have  attained  so  high  a 


reputation  in  the  breeding  of  pure- 
bred cattle  as  the  state  of  Nebraska. 


There  is  probably  no  other  state  so  large  a  per 
cent  of  whose  breeders  are  distinguished  for 
their  superiority  in  breeding,  for  their  achieve- 
ments as  producers  of  cattle  of  high  merits  and 
distinction  as  exhibition  cattle.  Nebraska  is 
comparatively  a  young  state  in  the  pure-bred 
stock  industry,  but  in  recent  years  has  made 
astonishing  developments  in  numbers  and  qual- 
ity of  its  herds. 

This  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  such  men  as 
W.  N.  Rogers  of  McCook,  Neb.,  of  whom  there 
are  a  score  or  more  in  the  state  deserving  of 
the  highest  honors  and  merited  recognition  for 
their  work  as  promoters  and  achievers  of  dis- 
tinct success  in  the  building  of  high-class  herd 
reputation.  It  is  a  well  recognized1  fact  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  persons  in  each 
state  who  attain  distinction  as  breeders  and  who 
can  advance  in  quality  beyond  the  foundation 
stock  used  in  the  beginning  of  their  herd  enter- 
prise. Out  of  the  great  army  of  admirers  and 
fanciers  of  pure-bred  stock  there  are  but  few 
who  possess  the  qualities  of  breeders,  or  who 
can  conceive  an  ideal  above  and  beyond  the  an- 
imal they  see,  and   which  is  the  creation  or 


that  morning  that  two  or  three  of  his  hogs  are 
off.  He  is  scared,  and  he  thinks  he  will  sell 
everything  possible.  By  so  doing  he  will  ac- 
complish two  things — get  all  the  money  lie  can 
out  of  the  hogs  he  has,  and  help  to*  wipe  out 
the  disease  in  his  herd.  You  go  and  help  him 
haul  the  hogs.  You  probably  go  into  the  field 
and  shuck  a  load  of  corn  and  throw  it  into  your 
hog  lot.  A  week  or  ten  days  later  some  of  your 
hogs  are  off,  and  you  wonder  how  in  the  world 
they  got  the  disease. 

Don't  Bring  Cholera  Home 

Do  not  under  any  circumstances  haul  hogs 
for  your  neighbor  until  you  inquire  whether  or 
not  he  has  any  sick/  hogs,  and  if  he  has  not,  and 
you  help  him,  don't  bring  the  wagon  home  with 
any  bedding  in  it.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
practically  every  stock  shipping  yard  in  the 
corn  belt  is  infested  with  hog  cholera  germs.  If 
you  haul  hogs  for  yourself  or  your  neighbor  to 
any  of  these  public  yards,  you  are  without  doubt 
coming  in  contact  with  the  germ.  You  may  be 
in  town  doing"  some  trading,  and  some  of  your 
neighbors  may  haul  in  some  hogs  to  market. 
You  want  to  see  how  his  hogs  look  and  what 
they  weigh.  You  go  down  to  the  stock  yards, 
which  are  full  of  cholera  germs,  then  go  home 
without  any  precaution  being  taken.  Don't  cuss 
your  luck  if  your  hogs  get  sick  soon  after  this. 
To  be  safe,  you  had  best  rub  some  air-slaked 
lime  over  your  wagon  wheels  and  your  horses' 
feet,  as  well  as  your  boots,  before  going  back  to 
the  hog  lots.  This  may  seem  foolish,  but  if 
you  will  follow  it  out  you  may  possibly  save 
yourself  a  big  loss  from  hog  cholera  some  time 
in  the  future. 

Reference  to  this  table  shows  that  4.5  per 
cent  of  the  infection  is  from  sick  hogs  on  ad(- 
joining  farms,  and  that  4  per  cent  is  due  to  es- 
caping hogs.  We  are  going  to  combine  these, 
as  the  main  cause  of  these  two  is  poor  fences. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  urged  upon 
its  readers  the  necessity  of  good  woven-wire 
fences  on  their  farms,  securely  put  up.  If  you 
have  not  read  these  articles,  it  will  be  to  your 
advantage  to  refer  to  these  back  numbers  and 
read  carefully  what  we  have  had  to  say  regard- 
ing good  fences.  If  by  the  proper  construction 
of  your  fences  you  can  eliminate  8%  per  cent 
of  the  danger  of  infection  of  hog  cholera  on 
your  farm,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  you  can 
longer  question  the  advisability  of  your  spend- 
ing the  money  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a 
permanent  hog-tight  fence.  We  might  mention 
incidentally  that  the  uses  to  which  this  fence 


chance  product  of  someone  who  has  gone  before. 

Breeders  of  progress  and  distinction  in  the 
creation  of  better  animals  are  a  class  of  men 
that  any  state  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  In  the  an- 
nouncement of  W.  N.  Rogers'  removal  to  Flor- 
ida there  has  been  voiced  throughout  the  state 
of  Nebraska  a  feeling  of  most  profound  regret 
by  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  by 
the  general  public,  who  realize  the  business  rep- 
utation of  state-wide  importance  that  such  a 
citizen  as  W.  N.  Rogers  contributes  to  the  live 
stock  industry  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Rogers  came  to  Nebraska  thirty-six  years 
ago  from  his  native  state — Illinois — where  he 
was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  in  Joe  Davis 
county.  His  first  location  in  Nebraska  was  in 
Seward  county,  where  he  became  interested  in 
Hereford  cattle,  and  after  eleven  years  decided 
to  go  farther  west  and  start  his  herd  with  a 
larger  basis  for  operation,  more  and  cheaper 
land.  A  valley  farm  near  McCook,  in  Red  Wil- 
low county,  was  purchased  and  the  Shadeland 
Park  pure-bred  Hereford  cattle  ranch  was 
started,  where  Mr.  Rogers  has  for  twenty-five 
years  been  diligently  prosecuting  his  work  of 
breeding  the  big,  smooth  type  of  Hereford. 

Mr.  Rogers  could  never  be  satisfied  with  a 
fine-boned,  neat  little  show  bull.   His  ideal  was 

(CONTINUED   OX1  PAGE  SIXTEEN.) 


will  be  pat  are  manifold  other  than  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  ol  hog  cholera. 

Observe  Quarantine  Rules 

Social  visiting  between  neighbors  has  often 
transmitted  hog  cholera.  If,  as  suggested  by 
this  paper,  notice  be  given  to  all  adjoining 
farms  when  an  outbreak  occurs  on  any  partic- 
ular farm,  and  quarantine  notice  be  posted  up 
on  the  road  leading  to  such  a  farm  on  the  pub- 
lic highway,  this  visiting  will  stop,  and  in  that 
way  many  herds  will  be  saved  from  an  attack 
of  hog  cholera. 

Tie  up  the  dog  at  night.  You'  may  think 
you  have  a  good  dog  and  he  never  leaves  homo, 
but  you  are  not  awake  the  entire  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  day  and  do  not  know  just  where 
he  may  roam.  The  owner  of  one  of  the  good, 
pure-bred  herds  of  hogs  in  Nebraska  told  the 
writer  this  last  summer  that  in  order  to  catch 
an  early  train  he  was  up  and  about  the  farm 
extra  early  one  morning,  and  noticed  coming  up 
over  the  hill  the  little  house  dog.  He  did  not 
think  much  about  it,  but  in  about  ten  days  his 
hogs  had  cholera.  About  half  a  mile,  and  in  the 
same  direction  from  which  this  dog  came,  was 
a  ditch  into  which  some  cholera  hogs  had  been 
thrown  the  winter  before,  the  owner  not  burn- 
ing or  burying  them.  We  cite  this  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  is  possible  and  probable  from 
the  dog  you  least  suspect.  Reference  to  the 
table  shows  6%  per  cent  of  infections  come 
from  dogs. 

Destroy  All  Carcasses 

Infected  premises  are  the  cause  of  6%  per 
cent  of  our  infections.  This  is  a  matter  in  whi'-h 
the  farmer  is  solely  to  blame.  When  you  have 
disease  on  your  farm,  under  no  circumstances 
should  you  dispose  of  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
hog  in  any  other  way  than  by  destroying  it  by 
fire.  Careful  investigation  has  shown  that 
where  diseased  hogs  have  been  buried  five  and 
six  feet  under  ground  infection  has  started  in 
the  herd  several  years  later  from  this  particular 
spot.  Do  not  under  any  circumstances  bury  your 
dead  hogs.  We  would  go  further,  and  burn,  if 
possible,  the  carcasses  of  all  animals  that  die 
on  our  premises.  You  may  have  a  cow  or  horse 
die  from  bloat  or  colic,  and  think,  as  is  gener- 
ally thought,  he  will  make  good  feed  for  your 
hogs,  which  is  probably  true.  But  while  your 
hogs  are  feeding  on  this  carcass  a  flock  of  crows 
or  buzzards  may  come  and  also  partake  of  the 
meal  offered.  These  birds  may  have  come  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  directly  from  a  cholera- 
infected  herd,  and  in  that  way  transmit  the  dis- 
ease directly  to  your  herd,  through  the  fact 
that  you  do  not  protect  it  by  destroying  the  car- 
cass of  this  animal  that  died. 

Reference  to  the  table  shows  that  27  \'s  per 
cent,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  our  infections 
come  from  birds.  A  good  implement  to  keep 
the  disease  from  your  premises  is  an  old  shot 
gun  standing  around  handy  to  use  on  any  crows 
that  may  alight  on  your  premises.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  that  crows  and  buz- 
zards are  the  cause  of  many  an  outbreak. 
Cholera  Germs  in  Streams 

Don't  let  your  hogs  under  any  circumstances 
drink  from  the  stream  running  through  your 
place  that  runs  through  adjoining  farms.  If 
the  fellow  up  stream  has  cholera-infected  hogs, 
and  you  do  this,  you  are  almost  sure  to  suffer 
with  him.  Contaminated  streams  cause  S  per 
cent  of  our  cholera  outbreaks.  Don't  overlook 
the  importance  of  fencing  your  hogs  away  from 
streams. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  few  hogs  located  in  a 
mining  camp  sixty  miles  from  any  other  hogs 
were  taken  sick  and  some  of  them  died  from 
cholera.  The  question  was,  how  did  the  germ 
get  to  these  hogs?  A  careful  investigation  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  quantities  of  bacon  were 
used  by  the  miners,  the  rinds  being  dropped 
into  the  slop  bucket  and  fed  to  the  hogs.  It 
was  found  that  in  some  of  these  bacon  rinds 
were  hog  cholera  germs.  Never  feed  anything 
of  this  kind  to  your  hogs.  Burn  all  ham  and 
bacon  rinds. 


W.  N.  Rogers  Leaves  Nebraska 
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Yearling  Heifers  Selling  for  Beef 

Notwithstanding  the  general  scarcity  of  cattle  in  the  country, 
which  is  conceded  hy  every  cattleman  of  intelligence,  there  continue 
to  appear  in  all  the  stock  yards  daily  journals  reports  of  carloads  of 
extra  fine  yearling  heifers  that  brought  the  top  price  for  the  day,  etc. 
Of  course,  these  reports  are  true.  It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  carloads 
of  the  very  best  heifer  calves  have  been  bought,  fattened  for  the  baby 
beef  market  and  shipped  back  and  sold  to  the  packers  for  slaughter. 

.  This  system  of  depletion  of  the  breeding  stock  of  the  country  is 
going  on  continuously  in  the  face  of  what  might  be  termed  a  cattle 
famine.  When  will  it  stop?  Not  until  these  heifer  calves  will  bring 
more  for  breeding  demands  than  they  do  now,  or  will  bring  as  feed- 
ers. As  long  as  the  feeder  can  afford  to  buy  this  class  of  cattle  and 
make  his  feeding  venture  profitable,  or  more  profitable  than  by  using 
other  kinds  of  cattle,  he  will  keep  right  on  buying  and  feeding  these 
choice  heifers,  calves  and  yearlings.  There  may  be  a  little  sentiment 
in  this  business  with  some  people,  but  there  are  so  few  of  this  kind 
of  persons  in  the  beef-making  industry  that  they  are  lost  sight  of  in 
the  scramble  for  gain  of  the  almighty  dollar. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  these  extra  good  kinds  of  heifers 
that  are  market  toppers  in  the  beef  classes  cannot  be  bought  at  any 
reasonable  feeder  price.  There  is  now  a  demand  that  should  get  this 
class  of  heifers,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  designated  or  organized  so 
as  to  centralize  the  demand  into  market  requirements.  How  many 
thousands  of  yearling  heifers  are  there  that  could  find  a  good  ad- 
vance market  over  any  class  of  feeders  if  properly  advertised  in  the 
agricultural  papers  and  live  stock  journals  of  the  country  by  carload 
lotr?  This  class  of  heifers  is  needed  now  in  the  breeding  herds  of 
the  country — badly  needed,  every  one  of  them — and  yet  the  sacrifice 
is  going  on  for  want  of  a  proper  system  of  advertising  and  distribu- 
tion. 
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Are  you  planting  "tested,  not 
guessed  at"  seed  corn  this  year,  and 
taking  no  risks  of  a  poor  stand? 


"That  forty  has  been   planted  to 

corn  every  year  for  the  last  fifteen 

years,  ever  since  I  have  lived  here/' 

said  a  man,  indicating  his  neighbor's 

fieldl.  "And  still  he  wonders  why  he 

has  such  bad  luck   with    his  crop 

every  year." 

_    t 

Hired  men  are  hard  to  get,  hard\ 

to  keep  and  expensive.  A  one-eighth 

horsepower  motor  equivalent  to  one 

man  power  costs  about  $10,  with  an 

operating  cost  of  less  than  1  cent  an 

hour.    Instead  of  two    hired  men, 

why  not  have  a  motor  to  relieve  you 

of  some  of  your  chores? 


Silo  clubs  are  the  latest  arrange- 
ment for  building  these  useful  addi- 
tions to  the  storage  capacity  on  the 
farm.  Several  men  living  in  the 
same  neighborhood  make  arrange- 
ments to  buy  their  material  to- 
gether and  assist  each  other  in  per- 
forming the  labor,  thereby  each  get- 
ting his  silo  at  a  remarkably  low 
cost.  This  is  neighborhood  co-opera- 
tion in  a  simple  but  useful  form. 


Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  dairy 
cattle  in  a  herd  of  208  found  to  be 
tubercular!  This  is  the  discovery 
made  by  State  Veterinarian  Kigin  of 
Nebraska  at  Thedford.  These  cattle 
were  shipped  into  Nebraska  from  Il- 
linois or  Wisconsin,  just  across  the 
Illinois  border,  and  most  of  them 
came  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  man  Dorsey  of  Gilberts, 
against  whom  the  Twentieth  Centuiry 
Farmnr  has  more  than  once  warned 
its  readers. 
L   


Army  Mule  and  Range  Horse 

That  there  will  develop  a  very 
strong  demand  for  the  American 
mule  and  the  western  range-bred 
horse  is  already  indicated  by  orders 
from  the  "War  department  for  sev- 
eral hundred  of  these  animals  to  fill 
up  the  ranks  in  both  packi  mules  and 
cavalry  horses.  The  first  call  was  for 
200  mules  and  1,200  horses.  These 
orders  were  promptly  answered  by 
numerous  bids  from  practically  all 
the  big  mule  and  horse  supply  mar- 
kets of  the  country.  In  the  event 
that  war  with  Mexico  is  declared, 
large  numbers  of  cavalry  and  artil- 
ery  horses  will  be  in  demand,  and 
the  pack  mule  will  be  found  quite 
serviceable  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  Mexico.  The  general  utility  of 
the  mule  in  army  requirements,  be 
he  large  or  small,  is  so  well  known 
that  he  is  a  recognized  necessity  and 
is  found  wherever  the  soldier  is  de- 
manded. 


Contagious  Animal  Diseases 

The  live  stocki  interests  of  the  en- 
tire country  are  now  wrought  up 
over  the  prospect  of  contagion  being 
introduced  through  imports  of  ani- 
mals and  grain  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Especially  is  the  prevalence  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Argentina 
under  discussion.  So  hazardous  has 
this  feature  of  disease  and  contagion 
become  that  the  American  National 
Live  Stock  Association,  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  and  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association,  the  Texas  Cattle  Grow- 
ers' Association  and  other  kindred 
interests  have  appealed  to  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  for  immediate  ac- 
tion in  view  of  protection  against 
any  possible  outbreak  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  animals,  moats  and 
feeds  now  being  shipped  into  the 
United  States.  These  are  being  dis- 
tributed, It  1b  asserted,  broadcast 
over  this  country  without  due  con- 


sideration  by  our  authorities  of  the 
possibility  of  the  disease  germs  they 
may  be  carrying,  and  the  unlimited 
distribution  they  may  be  getting. 

The  great  danger  in  which  these 
present  conditions  are  placing  our 
live  stock  interests  should  be  readily 
appreciated  by  our  authorities  at 
Washington,  who  have  knowledge  of 
what  it  has  taken  to  fight  down  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  in  former 
developments,  where  only  a  single 
chance  of  its  introduction  was  thei 
basis  of  infection. 

The  Chicago  Live  Stocki  World,  in 
its  comment  on  this  subject,  con- 
tains the  following  statement: 

The  Argentine  correspondent  of  the 
London  Meat  Trades  Journal  comments 
on  the  prevalence  of  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease during  th6  last  summer,  and  says 
that  there  has  been  exceptional  mor- 
tality among  calves.  He  estimates  the 
loss  of  calves  in  the  republic  at  1.000,000 
head.  This  pest  is  likely  to-  appear  in 
the  United  States  at  any  moment  if  un- 
restricted importation  of  Argentine 
grain  is  permitted.  The  latest  is  that 
Argentine  corn  is  to  be  worked  to  Chi- 
cago by  the  St.  Lawrence  river  route.  It 
is  being  manufactured  into  chicken  and1 
dairy  feed  and  distributed  all  over  the 
country. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  live 
stock  people  are  aroused,,  alarmed  at 
such  a  menace  to  our  stock  industry 
at  this  time,  when  every  effort,  en- 
ergy and  exertion  are  employed  in  an 
attempt  to  increase  our  already  de- 
pleted herds  and  flocks.  Should 
such  a  calamity  befall  our  people 
now,  no  amount  of  imported  meats 
or  feeds  could  justify  the  loss  and 
sacrifice  to  our  producing  industries. 
The  need  of  the  most  rigid  laws  of 
quarantine  and  inspection  to  keep 
out  diseased  animals  and  other  im- 
ports that  may  be  the  means  of  In- 
troducing these  dreaded  animal  dis- 
eases is  imperative,  and  the  bureau 
of  animal  industry  cannot  move  too 
fast  in  putting  a  check  to  the  open 
channel  and  free  transport  of  this 
scourge  from  foreign  countries  Into 
the  United  States. 


Nature's  Remedy  tor  Animals 

The  spring  season  introduces  a 
system  of  life  invigorating  influ- 
ences which  act  as  a  panacea  for  al- 
most all  animal  ailments.  With  the 
starting  of  the  new  growth  of 
grasses  comes  a  renovating  power 
that  has  never  been  equaled  by  aDy 
stock  food,  condition  powder,  appe- 
tizer, digestor  or  system  cleanser  yet 
put  on  the  market  for  animals. 

The  farm  animal  commences  to 
show  its  infirmities  and  decline  usu- 
ally when  the  autumn  season  ad- 
vances toward  winter.  The  winter 
season  throughout  is  one  of  precari- 
ous conditions  for  the  animal.  Its 
feed  supply  is  of  the  cured,  ripened, 
dry  kind;  the  succulent  properties  of 
the  grasses  have  passed,  and  the 
cured  hay  is  not  in  the  same  form 
of  digestible  food.  The  animal  eats 
too  much  or  gets  too  little  to  sat- 
isfy its  demands,  and  a  condition  of 
unthrift  is  soon  observed.  Too  many 
feeders  depend  upon  the  animal  to 
shift  for  itself  for  a  large  part  of 
its  winter  feed.  This  can  sometimes 
be  safely  done.  If  plenty  of  cured 
feed  is  available  for  the  rustling  an- 
imal, and  the  animal  is  a  vigorous 
feeder,  with  a  disposition  to  forage, 
it  may  succeed  fairly  well.  But  many 
animals  are  helpless  when  the  nat- 
ural grazing  is  gone;  they  depend 
entirely  upon  assistance  in  the  way 
of  prepared  feed.  The  dispositions 
of  animals  are  not  much  different 
from  those  of  persons  when  it  comes 
to  acting  for  themselves. 

The  diseases  that  appear  in  the 
flocks  and  herds  through  the  winter 
and  feeding  season  vanish  when 
these  animals  are  turned  out  on 
grass.  This  is  so  universally  the  case 
that  the  coming  of  grass  means  to 
most  animals  the  cure-all,  the  re- 
juvenating of  the  system,  and  a  sea- 
son of  good  health.  This  is  the  case 
because  the  majority  of  animal  ail- 
ments are  influenced  by  lack  of  care 
and  proper  feed  to  keep  the  animal 
in  proper  physical  development. 
The  importance  of  this  knowledge 
is  its  prompting  to  observe  a  liberal 
supply  of  winter  feedi  of  the  best 
quality  and  afford  the  animal,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  feed  conditions 
approaching  those  of  the  grazing  sea- 
son. This  means  green-cut,  well- 
cured  hay  and  fodders,  an  abundance 
of  root  crops  or  silage  for  winter 
feeding,  and  in  all  respects  good 
care.  If  the  animal  inclines  to  de- 
pend upon  feed,  there  is  the  more 
reason  why  it  should  be  provided. 

Provide  good  pastures  now  since 
the  grazing  season  has  started,  and 
remember  that  the  end  of  pasture 
grasses  introduces  a  change  in  feed 
that  requires  your  careful  attention 
in  order  that  the  flesh  and  health  of 
the  grazing  animal  be  maintained 
throughout  the  winter  and  be 
brought  back  to  grass  in  good  condi- 
tion. These  observations  are  impor- 
tant, because  the  demands  of  the 
times  require  economy  and  saving, 
a  conservation  of  the  life,  growth 
and  development  of  the  animal.  It 
is  not  only  dangerous  to  starve  down 
the  animal  during  the  feeding  sea- 
son, b nit  this  sacrifice  of  flesh  and 
vitality  already  secured  by  nature's 
greatest  feed — pasture — is  the  most 
disgraceful  business  proposition  that 
any  intelligent,  sensible  person  ever 
practiced. 
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Alfalfa  Growers'  Contest 

It  seems  that  there  must  be  some 
contest  incentive  to  instill  into  the 
farmer  an  ambition  to  do  good  farm- 
ing. This  is  not  true,  however, 
among  all  farmers.  The  promptings 
of  profit  in  the  industry  are  what 
create  an  ambition  in  the  thrifty 
farmer  to  prepare  the  soil,  cultivate 
and  grow  the  crops.  The  land  owner 
has  plenty  of  inducement  to  stimu- 
late activity  and  energy  in  his  work. 
With  the  boy  it  is  not  so.  .  He  needs 
to  be  encouraged!  to  take  hold  of 
farm  interests  and  farm  enterprises. 
The  contest  of  some  sort  attracts 
his  attention,  because  he  is  not  finan- 
cially interested  or  especially  en- 
grossed with  the  care  of  the  farm, 
especially  in  immediate  results,  and 
this  is  the  basis  of  estimate  with 
most  boys. 

The  boy  contests  may  be  made  to 
cover  a  large  field  of  'farm  opera- 
tions. The  sooner  the  boy  is  taken 
in  and  becomes  an  interested  party 
in  the  game  of  farm  operations  and 
farm  interests  the  better,  if  it  is  in- 
tended that  he  is  to  stay  on  the  farm. 
Long-time  promises  do  not  go  far 
with  the  boy.  There  is  an  ambition 
to  be  realizing  something  now,  not 
hereafter.  It  is  the  demands  of  the 
present  that  most  engross  his  consid- 
eration. This  is  the  reason  that  the 
boy  is  appealed  to  in  the  crop  inter- 
ests, and  this  is  why  the  lists  for 
these  contests  fill  up  so  promptly. 

Illinois  has  been  a  little  slow  in 
the  cultivation  of  alfalfa,  and  they 
are  now  organizing  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  this  hay  crop.  One 
of  the  means  of  encouraging,  special 
activity  in  this  line  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  boys'  alfalfa-growing  con- 
tests. The  best  methods  of  alfalfa 
culture  are  being  studied  in  view  of 
securing  advantage  in  these  contests. 
It  is  believed  that  the  spirit  of  con- 
test cannot  be  kept  within  age  lim- 
its, as  there  is  now  evidence  of  it 
spreading  among  the  more  mature 
land  owners  and  farm  managers. 
The  value  of  the  alfalfa  crop  as  a 
feed,  as  an  economical  crop  to  pro- 
duce, will  very  soon  appeal  to  the 
Illinois  farmer.  The  idea  that  it  is 
hard  to  raise,  hard  to  get  a  good 
stand,  does  not  adapt  itself  readily 
to  the  soil  and  climate  is  gradually 
wearing  out,  and  alfalfa  is  becoming 
a  reasonably  sure  crop  all  over  the 
United  States  where  it  is  given  a 
chance. 


Give  Them  All  a  Chance 

The  owner  or  manager  of  the 
farm  stock  is  responsible  for  their 
condition,  their  health,  their  growth, 
their  development  or  their  lack  of 
thriftiness  and  general  prosperity. 
If  the  accommodations  for  the  new- 
born colts,  calves,  pigs  or  lambs  are 
not  such  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  inclemencies  of  wet,  cold 
weather,  from  mud  and  unwhole- 
some suirroundings,  then  there  will 
be  loss  in  the  business  and  disap- 
pointment to  the  owner. 

Provide  housing  accommodations 
of  the  right  sort  for  all  the  stock 
that  is  to  be  kept  on  the  farm. 
Plan  well  and  build  well;  no  tem- 
porary makeshifts  will  answer  the 
purpose,  except  under  unusually  tem- 
perate conditions  of  weather,  which 
cannot  be  counted  upon.  It  is  all 
right  to  hope  and  pray  for  the  winds 
and  the  storms  of  spring  to  be  tem- 


pered to  suit  your  careless,  unpre- 
p:  :d  situation,  but  there  are  no  rea- 
r  able  grounds  for  hope  that  you 
will  be  favored  with  immunity.  Keep 
no  more  animals  than  are  provided 
with  dry,  comfortable  quarters. 

It  does  not  pay  to  breed  stock  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  in  advance 
every  conceivable  means  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  animals  as  soon  as 
they  are  born.  Neatness,  cleanliness, 
sanitation,  under  the  most  exacting 
and  scrupulous  system  of  observance, 
must  be  practiced  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  had.  Build  living  quarters 
for  all  the  stock  on  the  farm  if  they 
are  not  already  provided.  Build  with 
a  view  of  permanency  and  having 
the  best  of  modern  conveniences.  It 
will  pay,  and  anything  that  is  not 
absolutely  free  from  the  injurious  in- 
fluences of  weather  exposure  and 
disease  contamination  is  not  worth 
its  cost. 

The  damp,  cool  weather  of  March 
and  April  has  been  reportedl  from 
some  districts  as  very  disastrous  to 
young  animals,  especially  pigs.  These 
conditions  could  have  been  largely 
guarded  against  in  the  beginning  of 
life  with  all  young  animals  by  hav- 
ing comfortable,  clean,  warm  hous- 
ing accommodations.  It  never  pays 
to  breed  and  when  the  gestation 
period  has  been  fulfilled  sacrifice 
the  produce  to  carelessness,  to  lack 
of  ambition  and  attention  to  prepare 
for  them.  This  is  criminal  careless- 
ness ,  and  there  should  be  some 
means  of  punishment  aside  from  the 
death  loss  of  the  unfortunately  pro- 
vided-for  young. 


The  All- Year  Feed 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  silage  advocates 
are  willing  to  go  on  record  as  advo- 
cating the  summer  use  of  silage. 
This  is  a  hard  blow  on  nature's  best 
of  all  feeds — pasture.  It  has  always 
been  considered  that  the  grass  and 
herbage  of  great  variety  was  a  sort  of 
panacea  or  cure-all  for  all  the  ills  and 
ailments  that  the  ruminating  beast 
of  the  fields  was  heir  to.  Just  get 
the  animal  nursed  along  until  green 
grass  season,  then  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  turn  it  out  and  nature 
would  supply  the  remedy  for  re- 
newed health. 

The  preservation  by  silo  of  green 
feeds  of  various  kinds,  fodders,  hays, 
etc.,  has  been  so  favorably  tested  out, 
not  only  as  an  autumn,  winter  and 
spring  diet,  supplying  the  succulent 
qualities  of  the  green  herbage,  but 
carrying  this  feature  of  demand 
through  the  summer  months,  that  all 
divisions  of  the  year  by  seasons  have 
been  bridged  over,  and  silage  is  now 
an  all-year  possibility.  Even  the 
soiling  crops,  so  much  in  use  in  some 
of  the  dairy  districts  in  recent  years, 
are  threatened  by  the  silo,  owing  to 
its  cheaper  feed  and  better  quality. 
The  saving  of  labor  and  the  cheapen- 
ing of  production  are  the  questions 
that  are  being;  studied,  and  will  be 
more  carefully  looked  into  as  time 
moves  along. 

The  high  price  of  pasture  lands  is 
getting  to  be  a  question  in  many  lo- 
calities with  land  owners.  Very  high- 
priced  lands  must  be  employed  in  the 
production  of  high-priced  crops — ■ 
crops  that  are  large  producers  and 
find  ready  sale  at  prices  that  will 
yield  a  good  return  for  the  invest- 
ment in  the  land.  It  has  usually 
been  left  to  the  poorer  soiled  lands 


reduce  the  pasture,  not  because 
it  was  the  best  pasture  land,  but  be- 
cause it  would  not  produce  anything 
else.  Thus  the  rough  lands,  the 
thin,  poor-soiled  lands,  in  every  lo- 
cality have  generally  been  turned  to 
pasture  production. 

The  soiling  crops  on  good,  rich 
lands  have  been  recognized  as  a  sav- 
ing of  feed,  because  of  their  ability 
to  produce  a  larger  tonnage  per  sea- 
son of  feed  than  could  be  produced 
in  any  other  way.  Of  course,  in- 
creased fertility  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  demands  made  on  these  lands 
by  this  process  of  intensive  cultiva- 
tion.  When  the  silo  can  be  made  to 


carry  its  storage  of  feed,  canned,  so 
to  speak,  in  perfect  order  for  use  at 
any  time,  it  may  be  opened  just  as 
the  properly  canned  fruits  or  vege- 
tables are.  Then  the  feed  cost  prob- 
lem will  be  solved  to  a  degree  that 
will  approximate  the  corn  in  the 
crib  or  the  wheat  in  the  bin.  It 
would  seem  that  this  condition  of 
feed  supply  is  practically  on  the 
verge  of  introduction,  and  the  grow- 
ing of  silage  crops  for  silage  pur- 
poses will  supplant  any  effort  at  soil- 
ing crops,  and  to  a  very  large  degree 
will  satisfy  certain  demands  for  feed 
that  are  now  depending  upon  more 
labor  and  more  cost. 


There  It  Is! 

Chemical  analysis  of  an  ordinary  cup  of  coffee  shows 
that  it  contains  about  2\->  grains  of  the  drug  caffeine. 

By  actual  test  the  U.  S.  Government  demonstrated 
that  5  grains  of  caffeine  (the  amount  in  2  cups  of  cof- 
fee) were  sufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit. 

Of  course,  human  beings  are  stronger  than  rabbits, 
but  there  are  few  people  who  can  drink  coffee  regularly 
without  sooner  or  later  feeling  the  effects  of  caffeine 
poisoning,  commonly  shown  in  headache,  indigestion, 
biliousness,  sleeplessness,  heart  agitation  and  other  ills. 

Thousands  of  people,  tired  of  coffee  troubles,  have 
lound  relief  bv  changing  to 

POSTUM 

Made  only  from  choice  whole  wheat  and  a  bit  of  mo- 
lasses, POSTUM  is  a  pure  food-drink  with  a  delicious 
taste.  It  contains  nourishment,  including  the  vital 
phosphates  grown  in  the  grain,  but  is  absolutely  free 
from  the  drug,  caffeine,  or  any  other  harmful  sub- 
stance. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  boiled.   15c  and  25c  pkg. 

Instant  Postum — a  soluble  powder,  requires  no  boil- 
ing. A  spoonful  stirred  into  a  cup  of  hot  water  makes 
a  delicious  beverage  instantly.    30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is  about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum 


— sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 
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Delivered  r™  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


Our  Young  People 


CCUII  till  MntlCV  but  write  today  for  our  big 
OCnil  I1U  InUnCI  1914  catalog  of  "Ranger" 
Bicycles,  Tirea  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 

DA  yC  vou  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
DU  I  v  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It's  free-  It  contains  "combination  offers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicvcle  information.   Send  for  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  No  one  else  can 
rwnuni  rniKM offer  such  value3  and  guch 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
vtithoutjirst  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Write  now* 

MEAD  CYCLE  C0.,»  Dept.  S186,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Be  An  Auto  Expert 

and  get  $100  to  $150  a  month  or  more.  There  are 
not  enough  experienced  men  to  fill  good  jobs  be- 
cause the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster 
than  men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest,  best  equipped 
auto  school  in  the  West.  You  get  complete 
instruction  in  auto  machine  shops,  many  makes  of 
autos.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large  touring 
cars.    Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2852North  20th  Street  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Business 
College 

A  Boyles  College 
S  c  h  o  1  a  rsbip,  any 
course,  for  sale  at  a 
liberal  discount. 

Apply  to 
or  address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


*  Magnif/cenh 

CmpS  in  alk 
Western  Canada] 


All  parts  of  the   Provinces  of  v 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  ^  V 
Alberta,  have  produced  wonderful 
yleldn  of  Wheat.  Oa^,  Barley  and  ™ 
Flax.    Vheat  graded  from  Contract 
to  No.  1  Hard,  weighed  heavy  and 
yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
per  acre;  *ZZ  bushels  was  about  the 
/total  average.    Mixed  Farming1  may  be 
considered  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as 
grain  raising.    The  excellent  grasses  full  of 
nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required  either 
'  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.    In  1912.  at  Chi 
'  cago.  Western  Canada  carried  off  the 
Championship  for  beef  Hteer.  Good 
schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excel- 
lent.    For  tno  homesteader,  the  man  who 
wishes  to  farm  extensively,  or  the  Investor, 
('anuria  offers  the  biggest  opportunity 
of  any  place  on  the  continent. 

Apply  for  descriptive  literature 
ana    reduced    r.'ilway   rates  to  I 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  | 

Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to 
CaaacU&n    Government  Agent. 


W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bcc  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


BARGAIN 

DAY 
ON  CUTS 

Vou  ran  buy  any  cut  in  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  S 
rents  per  square  inch,  cash  with  or- 
der— not  less  than  75  cents  for  any 
one  cut.  it  is  advisable  to  write  al 
once,  as  we  have  only  one  of  each 
kind.  Address. 

TWENTIETH  0ENTURY  PARMER, 
Omaha,  \<  h. 
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Tiie  Wind 

I    saw    you    t»ss   the   kites    on  high 
And  blow  tile  birds  abmit  the  sky; 
And  nil  around  I  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass— 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long! 

0  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

1  saw  the  different  things  you  did. 
But  always  you  yourself  you  hid. 

I  felt  you  push.  I  heard  you  call, 
I   could  not   see  yourself  at  a'l  — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long! 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

O  you  that  are  so  strong  and  cold, 
O  blower,  are  you  young  or  old? 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  and  tree 
Or  just  a  stronger  child  than  me? 
O  wind,   a-blowing  all  day  long! 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

—Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Celebrating  Mothers'  T);<v 

Next  Sunday,  May  10,  is  Mothers' 
day.  That  doesn't  mean  so  very  much 
to  most  of  you,  for  your  mothers  are 
with  you  all  the  time,  so  that  every 
day  is  really  mothers',  day.  When 
you  grow  older  and  go  away  from 
home,  or  if  your  mother  is  taken 
away  from  you,  then  Mothers'  day 
will  mean  a  great  deal  more.  The 
Mothers'  day  symbol  is  a  white 
flower.  The  white  carnation  is  the 
accepted  flower,  but  when  one  lias 
no  carnation  any  other  white  flower 
may  be  worn  and  will  do  just  as  well. 
This  is  to  represent  the  pure,  sweet 
thought  that  you  are  supposed  to 
have  of  your  mother. 

Symbols,  however,  mean  but  little 
unless  the  thoughts  they  represent 
are  present.  Don't  forget  on  Moth- 
ers' day  to  think  one  especially  lov- 
ing thought  of  your  mother,  and  give 
her  one  special  Mothers'  day  kiss.  If 
you  celebrate  Mothers'   day  by  be- 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 
over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Fanner,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ing  especially  kind  and  thoughtful 
to  your  mother,  it  will  help  you  to 
form  a  habit  of  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  that  you  will  be  glad 
is  yours  in  years  to  come. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


( Prize  Story) 
Lost  in  a  Cave 

By  Willie  Westwick,  Aged  13,  La 
Boute,  Wyo. 

On  a  spring  morning,  as  the 
weather  was  nice,  I  thought  T  would 
walk  on  the  mountain.  I  took  a 
lunch,  and  my  dog  went  with  me.  I 
walked  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
which  was  about  four  miles  from  my 
home.  On  the  way  I  played  and 
rolled  rocks  down  the  hills.  There 
are  many  caves  in  the  mountains.  I 
had  been  in  all  of  them  but  the  larg- 
est one,  so  I  thought  I  would  go 
through  this  one,  too. 

On  my  way  I  saw  a  coyote,  which 
my  dog  chased  into  the  rocks.  As 
soon  as  the  dog  came  back  I  went  on 
to  the  caves.  When  I  got  there  I  sat 
down  and  rested  before  I  went  in. 
After  I  had  rested  a  few  minutes  I 
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went  in,,  with  my  dog  following  close 
at  my  heels.  I  had  not  gone  very  far 
when  I  found  I  was  lost.  All  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  I  wandered 
around  in  the  cave,  until  my  dog  fin- 
ally found  the  way  out. 

It  was  just  4  o'clock  when  I  came 
out  of  the  cave.  I  hurried  toward 
home,  and  on  my  way  a  coyote 
jumped  out  of  the  brush.  This  scared 
me  all  the  worse.  When  I  got  to  my 
uncle's  house  I  stayed  there  all 
night.  The  other  boys  and  I  played 
checkers  until  9  o'clock.  The  next 
day  the  boys  went  home  with  me.  I 
don't  think  1  will  go  into  that  cave 
alone  again. 


Over  one  hundred  answers  to  this, 
contest  again,  but  they  were  not 
quite  so  good  as  some  of  the  verses 
that  have  come  in  response  to  some 
of  the  other  contests.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  summer  is  coming  and  the 
cider  ones  are  too  busy  to  send  in 
verses.  And  do  you  notice  that  we 
are  not  printing  a  single  verse  writ- 
ten by  a  boy?  There  were  not  many 
boys  who  sent  in  verses  this  time. 
Don't  think  this  is  merely  a  girls' 
contest.  Some  of  our  winners  have 
been  boys  in  other  contests,  and  we 
hope  they  will  again.  Below  we  give 
the  prize  winners  and  a  few  of  the 
best  verses  sent  in : 

(First  Prize) 
By  Verna  Hansen.  Aged  9,  Verdcl,  Neb. 

How  glad  these  little  girls  appear 

To   thinl<    about   their  coltles.  dear; 

Some  day    big   horses  they   will  I"'. 

And  bring  these  girls  to  visit  me. 
(Second  Prize) 
My    Mildred    Hanenek,    Aged   S,  Verdon. 
Xeb 

Hold    light,    now.    my    little    maWs  — 
Sweet  Geraldlne  and  May  — 

For  the  horses  aro  so  Uirte  
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I'm  'fraid  they'll  run  away. 
By  Marie  Ruppert,  Aged  11,  Parker,  S  D. 
Bess  and  Nell  are  playing  with 

Their  little  colts,  so  gay; 
When  time  has  come  for  supper 
They'll  give  them  both  some  hay. 
By  Mary  Schrad.  Aged  14,  Reaville,  Neb. 
Here's  where  you  see 
Sister  and  ire, 
Goldie  and  Pat: 
And  aren't  they  fat?  I 

By    Thelma    Julian.     Aged    10,  Golden 
City,  Mb. 

These   girls  and   their  pets  are  looking 

quite  proud 
(As  they  rightfully  ought  to  look). 
For    Twentieth     Century     Farmer  has 

vowed 

They'll  cause  someone  to  win  a  hook. 
In  grid  Madsen,  Aged  11,  Thlmballton,  la. 
These    colts    and    girls    look    nice  and 
good; 

Wish  they  were  in  my  neighborhood; 
'Twere    better   still    If    the     colts  were 
mine. 

Though    father    says    we    have    them  as 
fine, 

By  Tnoz  Harding,  Aged  12,  O'Neill.  Neb. 
Two    little    colts,    with    faces  white; 
Two   little   girls   that   look   so  bright. 
"When  to  the   fair  this  fall  they  go, 
I  think  they'll  win  ot^any  show. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
A  Spelling  Contest 
By     Helena     Klein  jan,     Aged  12, 
Bruce.  S.  D. 

One  Friday  afternoon  the  town- 
ship had  a  spelling  contest  in  our 
school  house.  The  pupils  from  three 
other  schools  came  about  2  o'clock. 
There  were  nineteen  of  them. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
teachers  had  their  word  lists 
matched  out.  They  had  to  select  100 
words.  We  were  to  write  the  words. 
While  the  teachers  were  selecting 
the  list  of  words  my  schoolmates  and 
I  were  making  friends  with  some  of 
the  other  girls  and  jumping  rope. 
We  tried  to  get  some  more  of  them 
to  jump,  but  they  would  not. 

It  was  about  3  o'clock  before  we 
were  called  in  to  write.  The  grades 
were  divided  into  two  divisions — the 
neventh  andl  eighth  grades  were 
called  the  A  division;  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  were  called  the 
B  division.  The  A  division  wrote 
their  words  first.  I  was  in  the  A  di- 
vision. When  the  A  division  were 
through  writing  their  words  the  B 
division  wrote  theirs.  My  teacher 
pronounced  the  words  for  the  B  di- 
vision and  the  three  other  teachers 
corrected  the  papers  of  the  A  divi- 
sion. 

When  all  the  papers  of  both  divi- 
sions were  corrected  we  were  called 
in  and  had  our  papers  handed  back, 
and  the  names  of  the  prize  winners 
were  written  on  the  board.  I  won 
first  prize  in  my  grade.  I  went  home 
as  soon  as  we  were  excused. 

All  of  the  prize  winners  go  to 
Brookings,  S.  D.,  the  first  day  of  May 
to  the  county  spelling  contest.  I 
will  write  again  after  the  county  con- 
test and  tell  how  it  turns  out.  If  it 
turns  out  as  well  as  the  townshi.) 
contest  I  will  be  satisfied. 


Additional  Stories 

Ruble  Crocker,  Nickerson.  Xeb.;  Annie 
Reichmuth.  Leigh,  Neb.;  Myrtle  Mischke, 
Crofton,  Neb.;  Eula  Hilton.  Palisade. 
Neb  ;  Thomas  Bryan  Good  ll.  Cedar 
Bluffs,  Neb.;  Kathi  \  n  Dicsbaek.  Hum- 
boldt, la.;  Lora  Peterson.  Pope.ioy,  la.; 
A.arie  Reynolds,  Delta,  la.;  Floy  Dick- 
son. Delta,  la.;  Cora  Canon.  Bedford, 
la.;  Lois  Dunn.  Delta,  la.;  Harold  P. 
RllsOl,  Kinsley,  Kan.;  Carol  Floyd, 
Fchcta,  Wyo.;  Annie  Major,  Therinopo- 
lis,  Wyo.;  Berdena  McLaughlin,  Del 
Morte,  Colo.;  Margaret  Homey,  Merino. 
Colo.;  Clara  Schick.  Westcliffe,  Colo.; 
Fransena  Schwartz.  Luverne,  N.  D. ; 
Helen  Barnhouse,  Lane,  s.  d.;  Glenn 
Watson,  Dewey.  S.  D. :  Helen  Battno- 
vlch.  Lead.  S.  D. :  Effie  Strickler.  Es- 
mond, S.  D. ;  Sophia  Elliott,  Warrens- 
burg.  Mo.:  Zadle  and  Alpha  Adams.  Fair 
Grove,  Mo.;  Bern  Ice  Morris,  Melrose. 
N.  M.  ,  . 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


A  Mother's  Birthday  Prayer 

Lord  Jesus,  Thou  hast  known 
A  mother's  love  and  tender  caie; 

And  Thou  wilt  hear 

While  for  my  own 

Mother,   most  dear, 
I  make  this  birthday  prayer. 

Protect  her  life,  I  pray. 
Who  gave  the  gift  of  life  to  me; 
And  may   she  know 
From   day  to  day 
The  deepening  glow 
Of  joy  that  comes  from  Thee. 

As  once  upon  her  breast, 
Fearless  and  well  content,  I  lay; 
So  let  her  heart, 
On  Thee  at  rest, 
Feel  fear  depart 
.And  trouble  fade  away. 

A)i,  hold  her  by  the  hand. 
As  once  her  hand  held  mine; 

And  though  she  may 

Not  -understand 

Life's  winding  way. 
Lead  her  in  peace  divine. 

I  ^annot  pay  my  debt 
For  all  the  love  that  s'ie  has  given; 
Put  Thou,  love's  Lord, 
"Wilt  not  forget 
Her  due  reward— 
Pless  her  in  earth  and  heaven. 

—Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Are  You  a  Lady? 
"Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house?" 
asks  the  peddler  as  you  open  the 
door. 

"I  understand  there  is  a  woman 
somewhere  about  here  who  sells 
fresh  eggs.  Is  this  is  the  place?" 
asks  the  housekeeper  from  the  city. 

Which  speech  is  the  more  respect- 
ful? At  first  thought  the  peddler's 
seems  to  he,  but  is  it  really?  He 
wants  to  sell  you  something,  and  to 
that  end  he,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
tries  to  flatter  you.  Flattery  is  tbe 
most  subtile  kind  of  insult.  The 
woman  from  the  city  wants  to  buy 
from  you;  she  knows  that  if  you 
have  the  eggs  to  sell  and  she  is  will- 
ing to  buy  them  and  pay  the  price, 
both  of  you  are  equally  benefited. 
She  neither  desires  to  flatter  nor  to 
insult  you,,  so  she  calls  you  a 
"woman."  You  may  be  a  lady  or 
you  may  not;  she  neither  knows  nor 
cares,  for  her  dealings  with  you  are 
purely  business. 

When  the  term  "lady"  was  first 
coined  it  was  used  to  express  the 
idea  of  noble  or  "gentle"  birth.  At 
that  time  only  the  non-producers, 
those  who  lived  on  the  labors  of 
others,  were  considered  noble.  The 
idea  of  noble  or  "gentil"  birth.  At 
democratic  country,  where  we  have 
no  real  class  distinctions.  By  many 
the  woman  who  lives  without  toil, 
whose  birthright  of  labor  for  the 
home  and  loved  ones  is  sold  to  oth- 
ers for  the  doulbtful  blessing  of  con- 
tinued leisure,  is  the  one  who  is 
called  a  "lady."  The  term  has  been 
thus  abused  for  so  long  that  it  has 
ceased  to  carry  with  it  anything  of 
respect. 

To  be  a  woman  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  is  the  highest  kind  of 
ambition.  It  carries  with  it  the  iciea 
of  gentleness  and  good  breeding,  use- 
fulness and  wisdom.  To  be  a  lady  is 
a  different  kind  of  ambition.  Too 
often  it  means  to  wear  fine  clothes 
and  live  a  life  of  idleness.  At  its 
best  it  means  to  exercise  those  vir- 
tues which  come  from  a  feeling  of 
superiority,  such  as  consideration  for 
and  kindness  to  so-called  inferiors 
and  the  observation  of  certain  rules 
ef  conduct  on  all  occasions. 

If  a  woman  lives  up  to  her  highest 
ideal  -of  true  womanhood,  she  will 
never  need  to  worry  about  being  a 


lady.    That  will  take  care  of  itself. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Improving  Rural  Schools 

I  see  so  much  in  your  paper  about 
rural  or  country  schools,  in  which  I 
am  interested  and  always  have  been, 
but,  like  the  other  mothers,  I  don't 
like  to  see  them  consolidated,  for  I 
think  there  is  a  better  way  if  we 
could  only  get  at  it.  I  think  the 
country  schools  are  all  right.  The 
trouble  is  with  the  people  who  run 
them. 

In  nearly  every  district  in  north- 
western Nebraska  there  is  a  big 
quarrel  at  school  meetings.  They 
don't  meet  to  arrange  things  for  a 
good  term  of  school;  they  mostly 
meet  to  fix  things  to  spite  some 
neighbor  who  has  children  to  go  to 
school  because  they  don't  like  him: 
and,  if  we  have  to  have  school,  we 
won't  have  but  two  or  three  months: 
andi  then  if  Miss  S.  gets  the  school 
we  won't  let  our  children  go,  because 
she  will  run  it  to  suit  Mrs.  X. 

The  only  way  to  do,  according  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  is  to  let  the 
county  superintendent  run  the 
school,  and  have  two  county  super- 
intendents if  necessary.  It  is  their 
duty  to  look  over  all  the  papers  any- 
way, and  they  have  to  know  just 
how  all  the  schools  are  run,  and  giv- 
ing them  full  control  would  put  a 
stop  to  the  spite  work  in  each  and 
every  district. 

As  a  rule  the  teacher  and  scholars 
get  along  all  right.  It  is  the  parents 
who  make  the  trouble.  The  children 
that  are  taught  to  mind  at  home  give 
little  trouble  in  school.  There  are 
very  few  districts,  with  the  help  we 
get  from  the  state,  that  can't  have 
from  six  to  nine  months'  school 
every  year,  and  it  should  be  seen  to 
that  the  boys  and  girls  are  kept  in 
school.  In  some  districts  school 
could  not  start  as  early  as  in  other 
districts,  but  two  good  county  men 
could  see  to  that.  Then  the  men  and 
women  would  learn  something  be- 
sides spite. 

I  have  seen  a  few  country  schools 
run.  Our  children  were  educated  in 
a  country  school,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  a  good  country 
school.  If  our  men  and  women  would 
work  for  the  good  of  the  child,  even 
if  they  have  had  trouble  with  its 
parents,  and  be  honest  men  and 
women  and  stay  by  the  children  and 
get  good  teachers  and  honor  and 
help  them  all  would  be  well.  The 
teachers  have  so  many  things  to  put 
up  with  from  our  children  that  we 
should  help  them  from  the  first  day 
to  the  last  day  of  the  term.  And  if 
some  little  trouble  should  come  up, 
take  the  child  and  go  to  the  teacher, 
or  else  stay  at  home  and  keep  still. 

Nebraska.  MRS.  A.  K.  R. 


Little  Things 

The  day  came  when  I  would  have 
to  take  as  few  steps  as  possible  when 
going  about  my  daily  tasks,  so  I 
looked  about  me  to  see  where  labor 
might  be  saved. 

On  my  work  bench  I  kept  white 
oilcloth.  I  felt  I  could  not  give  up 
the  white,  but,  hanging  over  the  edge 
of  the  table  was  an  unnecessary  edge 
of  the  cloth.  Every  time  I  washed 
dishes  this  edge  must  also  be  washed 


along  with  the  rest  of  the  oilcloth. 
Taking  the  scissors,  I  cut  two  inches 
off  all  the  way  around  the  work 
bench.  Thus,  though  I  had  before 
been  certain  that  I  had  my  work  cut 
down  as  much  as  possible,  I  elimi- 
nated about  five  minutes'  work  each 
day. 

I  had  no  sink,  so  had  to  use  dish- 
pans  for  all  dish  washing.  There  was 
no  place  to  set  the  dirty  vessels  to 
let  them  soak,  so  I  induced  my  hus- 
band to  put  up  a  small  shelf  which 
would  just  hold  a  dishpan.  Then 
each  morning  I  filled  the  pan  half 
full  of  water,  put.  borax  and  soap  into 
the  water  and  as-  each  vessel  was 
used  it  was  put  into  the  pan  to  soak. 
Much  scraping  was  thus  saved,  and 
my  pot  vessels  were  never  left  until 
after  the  meal  to  be  washed. 

Before  I  had  kept  a  dipper  in  the 
bucket  of  water,  which  I  used  for 
cooking  and  'washing  dishes.  Cool- 
ing the  dish  water  by  the  dipperful 
was  often  a  tiresome  job,  so  I  placed 
a  quart  stewpan,,  with  a  handle  on  it, 
in  the  bucket  of  water,  and'  many 
minutes  each  day  were  saved  when 
filling  the  teakettle  or  the  dishpan. 

I  had  always  kept  newspapers  on 
my  cupboard  shelves.  This  often  re- 
quired changing  every  other  morn- 
ing. The  papers  taken  off  the  shelves 
must  then  be  burned  or  put  some- 
where to  be  carried  away.  For  less 
than  a  dollar  and  with  a  few  min- 
utes work,  the  shelves  were  covered 
with  a  pretty  flowered  oilcloth, 
which  could  be  rubbed  off  with  the 
dishrag,  and  thus  I  had  cut  down  a 
few  steps  each  day  and  saved  a  lit- 
tle time. 

On  one  nail  hung  sometimes  two 
and  three  spoons  and  forks.  By  put- 
ting a  nail  for  each  utensil  worry 
and  stopping  were  cut  out,  as  I  never 
had  any  trouble  with  the  wrong 
spoon  coming  down,  or  perhaps  drop- 
ping to  the  floor,  to  be  picked  up  and 
renting.  When  I  reached  for  one  ar- 
ticle I  was  certain  I  would  get  it 
and  no  other.  The  spices*,  etc.,  were 
placed  on  a  low  shelf,  where  I  could 
reach  them  without  reaching  high. 

By  covering  a  small  box  with  col- 
ored oilcloth  and  setting  a  gallon 
bucket  inside  it,  I  had  a  handy  re- 
ceptacle in  which  to  put  the  scraps. 
They  could  then  be  carried  outside 
to  the  garbage  can  at  one  time,  when 
the  meal  was  finished,  so  a  great 
many  steps  were  saved. 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  little 
things  which  went  to  save  steps,  and 
when  the  entire  time  is  counted  up 
there  was  much  time  for  me  to  rest, 
caused  by  the  elimination  of  such 
little  amounts.  In  my  other  rooms  I 
found  many  ways  to  help  get  a  few 
more  minutes'  rest.  My  dresser  had 
been  the  resting  place  of  several  pic- 
tures and  cases  of  different  kinds, 
which  did  not  need  to  be  there. 
Every  time  I  dusted  they  must  all  be 
moved.  By  putting  into  the  drawers 
every  article  which  was  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  every-day  use, 


Cook  the  Easy  Way 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  CT&Si 


til 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  oi- 
namentaJ.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  ortip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
6  sent  prepaid  lor  ft. 


BA&OLD  S0ME&8,  150  BeKalb  Ave.    Brooklyn,  5.  T- 


With  a 

DETROIT 

VAPOR 

STOVE 

looks-Work 

Burns  Oilor  Gasoline 


It's  a  pleasure  to  cook  with  a  Detroit  Vapor 
Stove.  You  simply  litfht  the  burners  and  put 
the  cooking  on  at  once.  No  building  of  a  wood  or 
coal  fire,  with  loss  of  time,  and  the  dirt  of  ashes* 
soot  and  smoke  to  annoy  you  and  spoil  the  kitch- 
en's  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

This  modern  gasoline  and  oil  stove  gives  you  all 
the  convenience  of  city  eas  where  you  can't  get 
gas.  Lights  instantly*— no  waiting,  no  loss  of  fuel, 
no  smoke  or  soot.  Absolutely  safe.  Very  econo- 
mical. The  cost  of  running  a  Detroit  Vapor  Stove 
is  less  than  one  cent  an  hour  per  burner. 

This  splendid  stove  makes  your  kitchen  upto- 
date,  handy  and  convenient.  No  pressure  tanks  or 
gas  pipes  to  spoil  the  good  looks  of  the  stove  or  cut 
up  your  floors.  It  can  be  placed  in  any  part  of  your 
kitchen.  Detroit  Vapor  Stoves  come  in  various 
styles  and  sizes,  prices  from  $10.00  up. 

See  them  at  your  hardware  store,  or  write  to- 
day for  our  new  free  illustrated  stove 
book  No.  S-3 

Detroit  Vapor  Stove  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVES 

L'  Work  Like  Gas'u 


Stop  paying  high 
prices  for  bouse 
furnishings.  Use 
our  mail  order 
direct-to-consuraer  pi 
to  save  yourself  money 
Our  big  new  1914  cata- 
logue tells  all  about  it.  It  shows  a  full  line 
of  Furniture,  Rugs,  Draperies  and  Kitchen 
Ware.  Large  assortments  —  high  grade 
goods  at  money  saving  prices.  No  home 
should  be  without  this  book.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 

We  PREPAY  shipments.  We  GUARANTEE  to  return 
your  money  if  goods  are  not  satisfactory. 

This  $15.00  Chair,  Prepaid,  $9*75 

It  is  a  genuine  Arts  and  Crafts 
piece.  Strongly  built.  Fumed  oak. 
Genuine  Leather  Seat.  Only  one 
of  a  thousand  bargains  in  our  Catalogue. 

BEATON &LAIER  CO.  ^ 
^  421  South  16th  Street 

Omaha,  Neb.  8HT0,  t 

SEND  COUPON 

Don't  Dela»  -^ 

Get  the  -  c°"" 

HOOK  ^-  "^NAME  

^  ADDRESS  


U  llth  Si.  Oaihj.  its 

.  potfpdjd.  your  ncu.  1914 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID 

EVERY  WOMAN    HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  w©  publish  four 
times  a  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESMAKER." 

The  Spring1  Fashion  Nember  is 
i  eady  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  Is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Wintar.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  enpv  or  20 
cents  a  vear.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats,  Waists.  Skirts.  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques. 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing-  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  It  Illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladies,  Misses  pnd  Child- 
d  ren. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IF  you  use 
patterns,  or  If  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha.  Net. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY    FARMER  May».i9« 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patter ns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Hi 


the  dresser  was  much  easier  to  keep 
free  from  dust.  The  piano  met  the 
same  fate,  only  one  or  two  articles 
being  left  on  it.  The  plate  rail  had 
more  on  it  than  was  necessary  or 
even  in  good  taste,  so  it,  too,  was 
cleared  of  all  but  a  few  pretty 
plates,  which  I  left  scattered  here 
and  there. 

A  can  of  cleanser  was  left  in  the 
bathroom,  and  each  person  in  the 
family  was  asked  to  leave  the  bath- 
tub and  lavatory  clean  after  using 
them.  So  much  of  my  work  in  the 
bathroom  was  entirely  done  away 
with. 

I  think  every  woman  could  look 
around  her  and  find  many  places 
where  a  few  minutes'  labor  or  a  few- 
steps  might  just  as  well  be  elimi- 
nated and  yet  the  household  run 
along  just  as  smoothly  and  be  kept 
as  clean  as  before.  At  any  rate,  it 
does  no  harm  to  try  it  once;  then, 
if  it  does  not  seem  satisfactory,  one 
may  go  back  to  the  old  way  of  do- 
ing. ALETHA  WALKER. 

Thinks  Voting  Will  Not  Help 

A  Nebraska  subscriber,  writing 
for  some  information,  adds:  "I  en- 
joy your  paper  andl  would  rather 
have  it  than  any  other  we  take. 
There  is  so  mulch  of  interest  to  the 


women  on  the  farm.  I  think  Mrs.  C. 
J.  Indoe's  paper  is  just  right,  espe- 
cially on  the  suffrage  question, 
when  she  speaks  of  women  paying 
more  attention  to  their  homes  and 
children  instead  of  trying  to  be  equal 
to  men  in  politics.  If  she  is  not  on 
c(|  nal  terms  at  home  with  her  hus- 
band now  in  every  way,  voting  will 
make  it  no  better."  Needless  to  say, 
we  are  always  glad  to  get  letters  ex- 
pressing so  much  appreciation  as  this 
one  does  and  displaying  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  topics  treated. 


Oatmeal  Drop  Cakes 
One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of 
liu tier  and  half  cup  of  lard;  beat  to 
cream  with  the  sugar;  add  three 
eggs,  two-thirds  cup  of  buttermilk, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
nutmeg  and  a  little  ginger,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda.  Stir  into  this  mix- 
ture two  cups  of  rolled  oatmeal  and 
two  cups  of  white  flour;  let  stand  an 
hour  and  add  three  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder;  drop  in 
pans  and  bake  in  quick  oven. 

A  variation  of  the  above  is  to  leave 
out  the  spices  and  flavor  with  al- 
mond extract.  This  gives  the  cakes 
a  peculiarly  nutty  flavor  that  is 
very  good.  These  are  particularly 
fine  with  coffee  in  the  morning. 


Description  of  Patterns 

6652 — Ladies'  Dress— Simple  and  most 
appropriate  for  the  soft  materials  now 
in  vogue,  this  dress  has  a  dainty  blouse, 
with  sleeves  extending  to  the  neck  edge, 
a  handsome  collar  and  removable  shield 
at  the  neck  and  sleeves  full  length  or 
shorter.  The  skirt  has  three  gores  and 
may  be  made  with  high  or  regulation 
waistline.  The  pattern  No.  6652  is  cut 
in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  44- 
inch  material. 

6639— Child's  Dress— For  very  little  girls 
we  have  here  a  novel  frock.  The  long- 
waisted  blouse  has  body  and  sleeve  In 
one  and  a  panel  in  the  center  of  the 
front.  At  the  neck  there  is  a  large 
collar.  The  little  one-piece  skirt  is 
gathered,  and  the  joining  with  the  blouse 
is  concealed  with  a  girdle.  The  pattern 
No.  6639  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years.  Medium  size  requires  1%  yards  of 
36-inc'h  material. 

6571— Misses'  Dress— This  highly  novel 
costume  has  a  blouse  in  one  piece,  over 
which  is  worn  a  bolero,  also  in  one 
piece,  showing  a  vest  effect  in  front. 
The  two-piece  skirt  Is  full  at  the  waist- 
line and  has  a  drapery  suggestion  at 
tho  knee.  The  under  blouse  may  be  of 
lace  or  net  and  the  outer  portions  of 
cashmere,  lne.ssaline.  twilled  fabrics  or 
simple  serge.  The  dress  pattern  No. 
fi571  is  cut  in  sizes  U,  16,  18  and  20 
years.     Medium   size   requires  for  skirt 


and  bolero  3*4  yards  of  36,  44  or  54-inch 
material;  for  waist,  2Vs  yards  of  36-inch 
net. 

6660— Child's  Apron— For  warm  weather 
wear  this  little  garment  may  take  the 
place  of  a  dress  and  at  other  times  it 
will  offer  complete  protection  to  it. 
Body  and  sleeve  sections  are  cut  in  one 
and  the  sleeves  may  be  entirely  omitted, 
using  only  a  wide  armhole.  The  neck 
is  cut  square  and  the  closing  is  in  the 
back.  The  pattern  No.  6660  is  cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Medium 
size  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial, with  sleeves,  or  \Vn  yards  without 
them. 

6616— Girls'  Dress— This  pretty  style 
gives  a  frock  with  blouse  and  skirt.  The 
blouse  is  plain  except  for  the  long  line 
of  closing  which  is  trimmed  with  revers 
extending  from  the  collar.  The  skirt  Is 
pleated  all  around  and  is  attached  to  the 
blouse.  Both*  open  at  the  left  side  of 
the  front.  The  sleeves  are  of  bisriop 
design  and  may  be  made  full  length  or 
shorter.  The  pattern  No.  6616  is  cut  in 
sizes  6,  8;  10,  12  and  14  years.  Medium 
size  requires  3  yards  of  36-inch  material. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  r.amo  and  address  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  cliil- 
Idiren  give  number  and  age.  Address  rat- 
tern  Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


JICOomansDrinl- 
^vertjbodys  Dunk 
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^/lgorously  good  —  and  keenly 
delicious.    Thirst -quenching 
and  refreshing. 


The  national  beverage 
— and  yours. 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name 
Nicknames    encourage  substitution. 


you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola 
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The  General 
sayss- 

The  dealer  who  offers  you 
Certain-teed  Roofing  is  the  kind 
of  dealer  you  can  depend  on  for 
whatever  you  need  in  his  line. 
He  isn't  fooled  by  plausible  roof- 
ing' "tests"  any  more  than  you 
are.   This  label  on 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

means  15  years  guaranteed  service— 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  world's 
largest  manufacturers  is  behind  it- to 
protect  both  you  and  the  dealer. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 
Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.,    -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing', 


The  fReeMAim 
Ensilage  Cutter 


Best  for  Over  30  Years 

Strongest,  safest,  most  durable  and 
capable  cutter  ever  perfected.  Runs 
smoother,  faster,  cuts  cleaner,  uses 
less  power.  Adjustable  knives,  large 
feed  rolls,  safety  fly  wheel,  safety  stop 
lever.  Blower-elevator  fills  silo  quickly,  cuts 
expense,  prevents  waste.  We  also  build 
(patented)  Enclosed  Steel  Carriers  which 
keep  feed  from  blowing  away.  Get  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  Freeman  Line  before  buying 
—it  means  satisfaction  and  money-saving 
to  you.    Write  for  catalog  today. 

THE  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  CO. 
221   Michigan  Ave. 
Racine,  Wis.  -,i^^t«fT^A 


300  LICE 


Or  More 
on  One  Hen 


Is  by  no  means  uncommon.  No  one  would  expect 
to  fatten  a  steer  with  that  number  ofi^ticks,_'_  suck, 
ing  his  blood,  but  many  expect , 
the  old  hen  to  go  ahead  shelling" 
out  eggs  while  lice  and  mites  are 
sapping  her  very  life.    We  have 
counted  over  2000  dead  lice  under 
a  row  of  ten  hens,  on  a  roost 
board  painted  the  night  before  with 
Lee's  Lice  Killer.  This  great  killer  does  '„ 
double  duty — contact  kills  mites,  llce,« 
bedbugs,  etc.  about  the  roosts;  the 
vapor  kills  lice  on  the  chickens  sitting 
over  it.    Put  up  only  in  airtight  cans. 
For  sale  at  over  107000  towns. 
Three  sizes—35  cts.,  60  eta  ,  $1.00.    Poultry  Book  free. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.      ©tasks,  Nebr. 


JELLING  EGGS  BY  CO-OPERATION 

T^GGS  from  select  pure- 
-Lj  bred  stock:  B.  Rocks, 
W.  Rocks,  B.  Orpingtons, 
W.  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown 
Leghorns,  \V.  Wyandottes, 
S.  L-.  Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas,  Blk.  Langshang 
and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Eggs  fresh,  fertile,  from 
farms  where  only  one 
breed  is  kept.  Sent  pre- 
paid by  parcel  post  to  any 
address  in  V.  S.,  15  eggs 
for  $1,  or  100  for  $6. 
Your  checR  with  exchange  accepted, 
lorfolk  Breeders'  Co-Operative  Assn.  .Norfolk, Neb 


^.O  VARIETIES  of  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys.  Birds  score  90 
to  96"4  by  Todd.  Thousands  of  blue  rib- 
bons and  first  sweepstake  prize  2  years 
in  succession.  Largest  poultry  farm  in 
northern  Iowa.  4-ct.  stamp  for  catalog. 
J.   W.   TRETTIN,   Grafton.  Iowa. 


THE  SPEEDY  STITCHER 

Sews  Leather  Like  a  Machine 
PRICE 

n.m 

lend  for  terms  to  Agents 

iDIOaUlIC  A*l  CO.,      40  Hennoo  SL,  Worcester.  HassT 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


than 


ECAUSE  the  turkey  eggs  are 
precious,  few  poultry  writ- 
ers advise  putting  them  to 
brood  by  any  other  way 
the  natural  way — under  the 
chicken  or  turkey  hen.  And  yet  tur- 
keys have  been  successfully  hatched 
by  artificial  me-"=.  and  reared  as 
successfully  by  hand.  One  who 
knows  the  working  of  an  incubator 
thoroughly,  and  can  keep  it  gauged 
every  minute  to  the  proper  heat, 
necessary  moisture  and  right  "mount 
of  air,  need  have  little  fear  but  that 
a  satisfactory  hatch  of  poults  will 
come  out  of  these  eggs  given  the  in- 
cubator. 

The  beginner  must  never  attempt 
anything  of  this  kind.  If  the  hatch 
goes  wrong,  the  beginner  must  re- 
member that  the  number  is  limited 
in  turkey  laying  and  time  short. 
With  this  advice  we  give  an  experi- 
ment made  at  the  Washington  Agri- 
cultural Station  a  couple  of  years 
ago  in  hatching  and  raising  turkeys 
by  artificial  means. 

The  machine,  built  to  accommo- 
date 150  hen  eggs,  held  very  evenly 
the  102  Mammoth  Bronze  turkey 
eggs  placed  in  it  when  it  had  been 
heatedi  to  a  regular  temperature  of 
102  degrees.  The  machine  held  a 
moisture  pan  about  the  size  of  the 
egg  tray  and  located  about  two 
inches  below  it,  filled  with  sand  wet 
up  with  warm  water.  This  sand  was 
kept  so  wet  with  warm  water  during 
the  whole  time  of  incubation  that 
puddles  of  water  stood  on  it.  Every 
day  water  was  put  on  the  sand  and 
every  twelve  hours  the  eggs  were 
turned,  beginning  on  the  third  day 
after  placing  in  the  incubator.  The 
eggs  in  turning  were  shifted  about 
from  place  to  place,  the  inner  eggs 
out,  the  outer  eggs  in. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  eggs  were 
tested,  and  foibr  infertile  and  three 
cracked  eggs  were  found,  leaving 
ninety-five  in  for  first  testing  and 
ninety-one  after  the  second  testing, 
which  was  done  on  the  twentieth 
day.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  the 
poults  began  hatching  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  all  that  were  com- 
ing out  were  out — eighty-seven  in 
all,  four  dying  in  the  shell.  The 
next  day  after  the  hatch  the  incu- 
bator door  was  left  open  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  and  that  night  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  to  get  them  used  to  out- 
side air.  On  the  next  day  they  were 
put  in  one  hover — a  bad  mistake,  as 
the  turkeys  bunched  up  and  soon  a 
large  number  were  smothered.  The 
remainder  were  divided  into  three 
hovers,  and  this  stopped  the  death 
rate  from  bunching  together. 

The  hovers  were  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  90  degrees  the  first 
week,  gradually  reducing  to  TO  de- 
grees, which  temperature  was  kept 
up  umtil  they  were  6  weeks  of  age, 
after  which  they  were  large  enough 
to  do  without  artificial  heat. 

Teaching  them  to  eat  was  a  diffi- 
cult task,  but  a  few  young  chicks 
turned  into  each  hover  soon  told 
them  what  food  was  for.  In  one 
hour  the  chicks  taught  them  how  to 
eat  and  drink.  Their  first  feed  was 
stale  bread,  moistened    with  milk; 


chopped  onion  tops,  grit  and  pure 
water.  When  6  days  old  they  were 
put  on  commercial  chick  feed,  curds 
and  chopped  lettuce.  Four  day-  later 
scrap  beef  was  added  and  bran — five 
parts  bran  tc  one  of  scrap.  This  mix- 
ture was  kept  before  them  all  of  the 
time  until  they  were  5  months  old. 
They  fixed  up  wooden  hoppers,  and 
put  in  each  morning  scrap  and  bran 
enough  to  last  all  day.  Fresh  green 
stuff  was  given,  milk  and  water  in 
vessels,  washed  daily.  A  box  of  grit 
and  oyster  shell  and  a  dusting  box 
were  kept  in  with  the  turkeys. 

As  these  poults  were  not  on  range, 
it  seems  strange  that  we  find  no 
record  of  one  dying  after  the  divi- 
sion into  limited  numbers  to  each 
hover.  When  the  poults  were  8 
weeks  old  they  went  into  nursery 
pens,  each  4x12  feet,  with  an  out- 
side run  to  each  of  4x20  feet.  These 
runways  were  constantly  enlarged 
as  they  grew,  until  at  4  months  of 
age  they  were  turned  loose,  though 
not  inclined  ever  to  get  out  of  sight 
of  their  nursery  homes. 


Poultry  Paragraphs 

Lice  are  among  the  greatest  foes 
lurking  about  to  shut  off  the  life  of 
the  chick.  Just  plain  grease  of  any 
kind  fixes  them.  Look  on  the  head 
and  under  the  throat  for  the  big 
lice,  under  the  wings  for  the  other 
kinds. 

*  *  * 

The  subject  of  disease  in  poultry 
catches  the  ear  and  eye  of  the  aver- 
age poultryman  before  almost  any 
one  other  subject  connected  with 
the  business.  The  poultryman  is  anx- 
ious to  know  just  what  symptoms 
certain  diseases  show  in  the  flock 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  the  disease. 

*  *  * 

The  farmer,  the  village  poultry 
keeper  and  the  fancier  long  ago 
knew  the  fact  that  today  the  man- 
agers of  laying  contests  are  telling 
us  that  the  smaller  the  flock  of  hens 
the  greater  the  per  cent  of  eggs  laid 
per  hen  over  the  same  hens  if  kept 
all  together  in  one  great  flock. 
m  a-  * 

Originally,  the  Barred  Rock,  old- 
est of  the  Plymouth  Rocks  by  many 
years,,  had  five  toes,  but  now  these 
never  appear.  Originally,  in  the  old  j 
flocks  one  would  appear  now  and 
then  showing  feathers  on  the  legs  of 
the  then  best  pure-bred.  Should  this 
happen  today,  one  would  discard  it 
immediately  as  far  from  pure-bred. 


White  Diarrhoea 

Dear  Reader:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  bowel 
troubles,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my  ex- 
perience, t  used  to  lose  a  great  many 
of  my  little  chicks  from  this  cause,  tried 
a  good  many  remedies  and  was  about 
discouraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Two  years  ago  they  began  to  die  and  I 
thought  I  would  try  Walker's  W'alko 
Remedy.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandotte  chickens  and  never 
lost  one  or  had  one  sick  after  getting  tt»c 
medicine.  Readers  can  get  it  by  sending 
50c  (M.  O.)  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.. 
P.  N.  S.  Lamoni,  Iowa.  I  wouldn't  try 
to  raise  incubator  chicks  without  it. — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa, 
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Farmer  Onswon  Talks  on 

BEATRICE 

CreamSeparators 

The  man  who  buys  the  Beatrice 
Cream  Separator  need  never  buy 
another  separator. 

It  has  but  few  parts  that  can  ever 
wear  ouL  And  there's  not  a  single 
part  that  can  ever  wear  out  o  rust 
out  that  is  not  replaceable. 

When  the  bowl  or  other  part  does 
finally  wear  out,  you  don't  have 
to  junk  your  machine  and  buy  a 
new  one.  You  simply  buy  a 
new  part. 

If  you  should  replace  every 
single  part  that  could  wear 
out  on  your  Beatrice,  the 
cost  would  be  less  than  $35. 

Isn't  that  better  than  paying  $110 
and  over  for  a  new  machine,  which 
is  necessary  with  some  separators? 

That  is  just  one  of  the  great  Beatrice 
points.  The  Beatrice  is  the  high-grade, 
fair-priced  separator  that  you  can  clean 
in  two  minutes  and  that  gets  all  the 
cream  whether  the  milk  is  hot  or  cold. 

Know  all  about  the  Beatrice  before 
buying  a  cream  separator.  Be  sure  to 
write  the  nearest  office  for  free  catalogue 
and  name  of  dealer  near  you. 

Beatrice  Creamery  Co.,  Chicago 

Dei  Moines,  la.,  Dnbnqne,  la.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  Denver,  Col.,  Oklahoma-City.  Okla.- 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HAS  A  HUNDRED  USES  ON  THE  FARM 

Avenarlus  Carbolineum  is  the  best  wood  preserving, 
vermin  killing,  general  farm  paint.  Will  double  the  life  of 
your  siloj^ence  posts,  shingles,  troughs,  barns,  sills,  etc. 

Avenarius  Carbolineum 
(Registered) 
will  keep  insects  out  of  poultry 
bouses.  Cheap  and  easy  to  apply. 
Write  for  our  Bulletin  No.  33. 
Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 
Dept.  125  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Stop  Using  A  Truss 

STUART'S  PLAPAO-PAD9 
are  different  from  the  truss,  being 
medicine  applicators  made  soil- 
adhesive  purposely  to  hold  the 
parts  securely  In  place.  No  straps 
or  buckles  attached— no  obnoxious 
springs.  Cannot  slip,  so  cannot 
chafe  or  press  against  the  bone. 
Thousands  have  successfully 
treated  themselves  at  home  with- 
out hindrance  from  work— most 
obstinate  cases  cured.    Soft  as 

velvet— easy  to  apply  —  Inex- 
pensive. Awarded  Gold  Medal. 
Process  of  recovery  Is  natural, 
so  afterwards  no  further  u-e 
for  trusses.  We  prove  it  by 
sending  you  Trial  of  Plapao 
absolutely  troo.  Write  today. 
PUPA0C0.,  eiock  1193  SLUds.Ua, 

When  communicating  with  our  ad- 
vertisers you-  will  confer  a  favor  by 
always  mentioning  this  paper. 
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The 

PERFECTION 
METAL  SILO 

Chosen  by  Men 
of  Experience 


Eight  years  in  use.  Proved  and 
Perfect.  Makes  best  Silage — (Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  Test). 
Permanently  Proof  Against  Crack- 
ing, Shrinking  and  Blowing  Down. 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 
And  Paid-Up  Insurance  Against 
Cyclones,  Windstorms  J 
and  Tornadoes. 
Air  Tight  and  Water  Tight. 
Weather,  Wind,  Fire,  Light-  , 
ring  and  Vermin  Proof.     No  I 
Guys  or  Cables;  No  Hoops 
to  Tighten.    No  Worry,  Care 
or  Annoyance  of  Any  Kind. 
BIG   NEW   BOOK,  "Turn- 
ing Cornstalks  Into  Cash," 
FREE.     Written  by  Farm- 
ers.    Full    of    Dollars  and 
Cents    Information.  Send 
for  it  today.  Address 

PERFECTION  METAL  SILO  CO. 

2CiUti  Jefferson,  Topeka,  Ks. 


Farming  at  13,000  Feet  Above  the  Sea 


Here's 

where  silo  costs 
tumble  I  With  plain  flr 
flooring  nailed  to  the  inside 
and  barn  boards  on  outside 

HQ.  IISILO 
VSC  11  FRAMES 

pive  you  a  stronger,  bet- 
ter, double- wall,  solidly- 
trussed,  non-collapsible 
wood  silo,  and  von  save  $50 
to  $150.  Send  for  free  Il- 
lustrated literature. 

Proudfit  Lumber  Co. 

1941  First  Ntt'l  Bank  Bldg. 
LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA  ^ 


The  Galvanized  Hollow 
Wall  Silo 

Has  hinged  doors,  ladder, 
dead  air  space,  and'  is  ab- 
solutely   air-tight.  Made 
from  the  best  galvanized 
steel  and  lined  with  wood. 
Made  t0  stand  up  a  life- 
time,   and   will    never  dry 
out.    Will  not  freeze  in  the 
coldest  weather.    No  spoiled 
ensilage  around  outer  edge. 
Impervious   to   rain,  wind, 
heat,  cold  and  fire.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  price 
list. 


Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co. 

305  11th  Ave., 
Council  Bluffs,  fa. 


Chief  Cupola's 


Insure  Healthier  Stock,  Larger  Profits 


Equip  your  barns  with  the 
CHIEF  CUPOLA,  conceded  the 
best  made  and  strongest  on  the 
market.  Bird,  rain,  snow  and 
wind  proof.  Eaty  to  put  up. 
WORKMAN  SHI  fJ  AND  EFFI- 
CIENCY GUARANTEED.  Solid 
durable  and 
a  lifetime.  Made 
steel,  well 

edges.  Large  ventilation  capacity 
Turn  your  losses  into  profits. 

Write  for  full  information. 
Shrauger  &  Johnson, 
Walnut  Street, 
Atlantic,    -    -  Iowa., 


ornamental.      Lasts  p-  *•} 

Made   of   galvanized   Z^H 

braced;     reinforced  ^\  f 


HOOF  TRIMMER 

Keep  the  colt's  hoofs  trimmed 
and  avoid  cracks,  thereby  In- 
creasing' their  value.  Safe,  re- 
liable, easily  operated,  always) 
bandy.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Price 
very  small. 

Ask  for  free  circular. 
E.   M.   SMITH   &  CO., 

Dept.  J,  Peoria,  ills. 


Gade  All  Steel  Gates 

30  Days'  Trial        Built  of  channel  steel 
with  solid  steel  rods 
lnstoad  of  woven 
wire.   Adjustable  for 
)g«,   snow  or  un- 
cu  ground. 

Economical.      Last  a  Life  Time.. 

Write  for  circular  today. 
C.  Xi.  (i  A  ok.  40  Main  St.,  Iowa  Fall»,  la. 


AM  at  Sicuani,  a  little  town  on 
the  great  plateau  that  lies  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  the 
Andes..  This  plateau  runs  north 
and  south  for  1,000  or  more  miles 
through  Ecuador  and  Peru.  I  am  now  at 
the  southern  end  of  it,  several  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  the  region  I  have 
described  in  my  letters  from  Cerro  de 
Pasco.  To  reach  Cerro,  I  had  to  cross 
the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  15,000 
feet.  The  pass  by  which  I  came  here  is 
only  1,000  feet  lower,  and  it  was  through 
a  driving'  snowstorm  that  1  slid  over  the 
mountains  from  the  Pacific  slope  to  the 
Atlantic. 

It  took  me  three  days  by  rail  to  get 
here  from  the  ocean.  My  road  was  the 
Southern  Railway  of  Peru,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  managed  in  the  republic.  Its 
trains  start  on  time  and  get  there.  The 
ride  here  was  comparatively  comfortable, 
although  a  part  of  my  journey  was  not  on 
the  express.  By  the  fast  trains  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reach  Cuzco  from  the  ocean  in- 
side of  three  days.  I  am  taking  four,  in 
order  that  I  may  better  see  the  country 
and  people.  The  first  stage  of  my  travels 
was  up  the  mountains  from  the  port  of 
Mollendo  to  Arequipa.  That  city  is  the 
metropolis  of  southern  Peru.  It  is  7,600 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  reaching  it 
you  cover  only  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  altitude  to  the  top  of  the  Andes.  I 
stayed  there  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then 
went  on  to  Juliaca,  a  town  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Lake  Titicaca.  The  latter 
journey  requires  a  full  day's  railroad 
travel.  During  it  I  crossed  the  pass  jf 
Crucero  Alto,  and  in  coming  down  to 
Juliaca  fell  to  a  height  of  a  little  less 
than  13,000  feet.  The  high  altitude  af- 
fected me,  andi  I  felt  a  slight  touch  of 
soroche  at  the  hotel  where  we  stopped 
over  night.  Juliaca  is  the  juction  where 
the  Southern  railroad  divides;  one  branch 
going  southward  to  Puno  on  Lake  Ti- 
ticaca, and  the  other  northward  over 
the  great  plateau  to  the  valley  and 
ancient  city  of  Cuzco.  This  journey  is 
made  by  the  express  in  one  day.  The  or- 
dinary trains  take  two  days,  and  there- 
fore after  nine  hours  from  Juliaca  I  have 
to  stop  over  night  at  Sicuani.  Tomorrow 
I  shall  resume  my  journey  to  the  famed 
city  of  the  Incas,  which  is  about  100  miles 
further  on. 

A  Wonderful  Journey 

I  have  already  described  the  ride  over 
the  Peruvian  desert  from  the  ocean  to 
Arequipa.  The  journey  from  there  to  the 
top  of  the  mountains  is  even  more  won- 
derful. You  start  from  the  level  of 
Mexico  City  and  wind  your  way  around 
Mount  Misti,  which  is  more  than  19,009 
feet  high,  and  at  the  same  time  you  can 
see  other  mountains,  such  as  Chachacani, 
which  are  more  than  four  miles  above 
the  sea  and  which  are  covered  with  snow 
all  the  year  round.  Higher  still  there  are 
mountains  covered  with  glaciers  and  on 
the  way  up  the  valley  to  Cuzco  at  La 
Raya  you  see  glaciers  in  the  far  distance, 
which  must  cover  many  square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  the  way  is  through 
extinct  volcanoes.  The  slope  of  Mount 
Misti  is  covered  with  great  blocks  of 
black  lava  and  the  mountains  that  wal! 
this  high  valley  in  the  region  where  I 
now  am  have  Niagaras  of  lava  which 
seem  to  have  been  frozen  as  they  flowed 
from  the  craters  above  down  the  slopes. 
In  places  you  look  over  the  walls  of  such 
rock  a  thousand  feet  high,  and  above 
them  see  glaciers  on  mountains  that  are 
more  than  four  miles  in  height.  At  times 
these  mountains  rise  up  like  a  great 
■white  rampart  of  irregular  shape,  kiss- 
ing the  sky;  and  again  they  extend)  in  a 
saw-tooth  construction  as  far  as  your 
eyes  can  reach. 

Changes  in  Vegetation 

The  vegetation  changes  the  moment 
you  near  the  top  of  the  Andes.  As  you 
climb  the  western  slope  at  an  altitude  of 
two  miles  or  more  the  grass  begins  to 
sprinkle  the  semi-arid  hillsides,  and  when 
you  crons  the  pass  and  come  down  to  the 
plateau  you  arc  in  a  region  of  sod  cov- 
ered  With  tufts  of  wiry  grass  which  are 
too  coarse  for  anything  but  the  llamas. 
The  plateau  Itself  Is  covered  with  flocks 
of  sheep  and  alpacas.  There  are  herds  of 
Cattle,  and  you  see  droves  of  llamas  loaded 
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Llamas  on  the  Pampas — Indian 
Huts  in  the  Rear 

with  goods  of  one  kind  or  another  be- 
ing driven  along.  There  are  Indian  vil- 
lages at  every  few  miles,  and  in  places 
the  pampa  is  spotted  with  low  mud  huts 
roofed  with  straw,  each  of  which  is  the 
home  of  an  Indian  who  grazes  his  al- 
pacas and  llamas  nearby.  Everywhere  on, 
the  sides  of  the  valley  are  the  remains 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  Incas.  There 
are  terraces  that  run  from  the  plateau 
for  thousands  of  feet  up  the  mountain. 
These  terraces  were  walled  with  stone, 
and  where  possible  the  water  was  car- 
ried from  level  to  level.  In  many  places 
the  terraced  farms  had  no  water  and  the 
crops  grown  depended  upon  the  scanty 
rainfall. 

Fanning  on  "Roof  of  the  World" 

And  just  here  I  want-  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  farming  that  goes  on  away 
up  here  on  the  roof  of  the  world.  The 
average  altitude  of  the  region  I  refer  to 
is  12,000  or  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
it  runs  from  that  to  more  than  14,009 
feet.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  such 
land  in  Peru,  with  a  climate  in  which 
white  men  can  live.  They  comprise  a 
great  part  of  the  wide  valley  that  runs 
north  and  south  through  the  continent, 
and  at  this  altitude  they  support  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Indians  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  cattle  and  millions  of 
alpacas,  llamas  and  sheep.  The  highest 
of  the  plains  are  covered  with  native 
grasses,  which  are  short  and  close  to 
the  earth.  Scattered  over  them  are  the 
tufts  of  wire  grass,  the  new  sprouts  of 
which  are  eaten  by  the  stock  and  the 
coarser  shunned  by  all  but  the  llamas. 
Here  and  there  near  every  Indian  hut  is 
a  small  ,  patch  of  potatoes  or  quinua  or 
bariey,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  whole  region  might  be  plowed  up  and 
greatly  improved. 

Agricultural    Expert  Employed 

And  this  brings  me  tO'  the  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  the  high  plateaus  of 
the  Andes,  which  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  Peruvian  corporation,  a  British 
crmpany  that  has  charge  of  the  railroads 
for  the  government.  This  institution  has 
sent  to  the  United  States  for  one  of  its 
agricultural  experts;  and  hp  is  now  ex- 
perimenting here  in  different  places  to 
find  out  the  best  grasses  and  best  grains 
to  be  grown  upon  the  plateau.  The  man 
chosen  was  Mr.  Harry  V.  Harlan,  the 
agronomist,  in  the  barley  Investigations 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  Hp 
canw  here  seven  months  ago  and  is  al- 
ready making  good  progress.  I  met  Mr. 
Harlan  at  Juliaca,  and  went  with  him  to 
some  of  the  experiment  stations.  He  has 
one  little  farm  of  four  or  five  acres  right 
near  the  railroad,  and  this  has  been 
planted  to  cereals  and  grasses  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  He  showed  me  one  plot  of 
barley  consisting  of  perhaps  fifty  rows, 
each  from  seed  gathered  from  a  different 
part  Of  the  world.  Some  of  the  barley 
came  from  Smyrna,   some   from  Servia 


and  some  from  Russia  and  the  western 
highlands  of  the  United  States.  Other 
rows  were,  of  seeds  from.  Manchuria,  the 
high  plateaus  of  India,  and  others  were 
from  the  plateau  of  Tibet.  All  of  these 
1  arleys  are  growing  well  and  many  of 
them  far  better  than  that  from  the  native 
Peruvian  grain.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  but  that  almost  any  kind  of  hardy 
barley  will  grow  on  the  pampas,  and  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Harlan  may  open  up 
a  new  future  for  the  highlands  of  Peru. 

Soil  Rich  and  Free  from  Rock 

The  soil  of  the  plateau  is  almost  free 
from  stones.  Its  soil  is  rich,  that  of  this 
region  being  almost  alluvial.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  shrunken  basin  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  it  which  have  never  been  touched  by 
the  plow.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  it  has  ever  been  thoroughly 
farmed.  The  Indians  use  plows  made 
of  wood  that  cut  the  ground  to  a  depth 
of  three  inches.  They  have  bullocks  to 
drag  them,  and  farm  the  same  way 
they  did  generations  ago.  Nevertheless 
they  grow  fairly  good  crops,  and  with 
deep  plowing  large  crops  of  barley  might 
be  produced. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Harlan  about  the 
grasses  of  the  pampa.  We  went  together 
out  on  the  plain,  and  he  showed  me  the 
sod.  It  is  a  compact  turf  made  of  short 
native  grasses,  mixed  with  the  wild  clover 
that  lies  close  to  the  ground. 

It  seemed  to  me  very  poor,  but  Mr. 
Harlan  says  that  the  sheep  and  alpacas 
and  liamas  live  well  on  it,  although  it  is 
short  for  the  cattle. 

Experimenting   with   Many  Grasses 

Leaving  this  place  we  went  to  the 
grassplots  where  experiments  are  being 
made  with  hardy  grasses  from  different 
parts  of  the  world.  There  I  saw  Amer- 
ican timothy  and  red  clover  sprouting 
through  the  brown  soil.  I  saw  patches 
of  Russian  grasses  that  were  growing 
luxuriantly  and  also  wheat  grasses  from 
■western  plains,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
families  of  blue  grass  that  thrive  on  the 
high  plateaus  of  the  Rockies.  So  far  the 
experiments  are  not  advanced  enough  to 
make  decided  predictions,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  great  improvement  can 
be  produced  by  new  seeds  from  abroad. 

The  farming  I  have  referred  to  is  where 
the  moisture  is  supplied  entirely  by  the 
rainfall.  This  is  scanty,  but  it  is  enough 
for  barley  and  grasses  of  various  kinds, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  with  dry 
farming  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
wheat.  It  relates  mostly  to  the  pampa, 
■which  is  13,000  feet  high. 

It  is  different  wnere  the  soil  can  be  ir- 
rigated. Everywhere  along  the  railroad 
from  the  sea  to  the  tops  of  the  Andes 
there  are  irrigated  valleys.  On  the  west- 
ern slopes  the  water  supply  is  poor,  and 
the  streams  are  small,  but  a  little  water 
makes  the  desert  a  garden.  The  Chile 
river  is  one  strip  of  green  all  the  way 
from  the  sea  to  the  tops  of  the  Andes, 
and  about  Arequipa  it  raises  wheat,  bar- 
ley, corn  and  all  of  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  of  the  tropic  and  temperate  zones. 

Little  Gardens  of  Eden 

Crossing  over  the  coast  range  and  com- 
ing into  the  plateau,  you  find  cultivated 
lands  along  both  sides  of  the  Vilcanota 
river  all  the  way  down  to  Cuzco.  The 
valley  in  the  plateau  is  in  fact  a  series  of 
little  gardens  of  Eden,  the  water  being 
carried  out  over  then1,  so  that  it  falls 
from  level  to  level.  The  fields  are  in  ter- 
races that  are  now  green  with  luxuriant 
crops.  In  coming  here  to  Sicuani  I  saw- 
many  patches  of  barley,  potatoes  and 
beans;  and  also  hundreds  of  little  fields 
of  Indian  corn.  This  crop  now  reaches  to 
the  height  of  my  knee  In  the  high  alti- 
tudes, but  to  the  height  of  my  shoulder 
where  the  lands  are  a  little  lower  and 
consequently  warmer. 

In  the  valley  of  Cuzco.  which  we  shall 
go  through  tomorrow,  the  crops  are  still 
more  advanced,  and  the  barley,  which  Is 
green  In  the  highlands,  Is  there  almost 
ready  for  harvest.  The  lands  of  these 
valleys  look  very  different  from  the  pla- 
teaus, that  are  fed  alone  by  the  rains. 
The  Irrigated  lands  are  exceedingly  val- 
uable.    They  have  all  been  taken  up  by 
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the  whites  or  the  Cholos,  and  I'.re  ex- 
ploited by  them  with  Indian  labor.  Here 
the  lands  are  often  divided  by  mud 
fences.  The  fields  are  consecutive,  and 
you  see  the  villages  made  of  mud  huts 
Blicli  are  occupied  by  the  Indians,  who 
do  the  hard  work.  On  the  nonirrigated 
plateaus  the  land  yields  much  less  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  given  over 
to"  pastures.  Here  you  find  hundreds  of 
Indian  squatters,  each  of  whom  has  his 
little  mud  hut,  with  a  corral  or  so  made 
of  stones  or  mud  into  which  his  flocks 
are  driven  at  night.  He  may  have  two 
or  three  acres  of  potatoes  or  quinua,  and 
perhaps  a  small  patch  of  barley,  "but  as  a 
rule  the  crop  is  grown  only  to  supply  his 
own  needs.  The  methods  of  such  farm- 
ing are  crude  to  an  extreme,  but  the 
patches  seem  clean  and  the  Indii  ns  work 
very  hard. 

Live  Stock  Chief  Industry 

The  chief  industry  of  this  great 
plateau  of  the  Andes  is  the  raising  of 
stock.  I  have  seen  millions  of  sheep  on 
my  way  across  the  plateau,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  alpacas,  llamas,  as  well  as 
many  horses,  cattle  and  donkeys.  The 
donkeys  and  llamas  form  the  beasts  of 
bunion,  and  you  see  them  driven  in  long 
caravans  over  the  plain,  followed  by  In- 
dian men  and  women,  who  are  either 
their  owners  or  in  charge  of  them  for 
their  masters.  I  never  get  tired  of  watch- 
ing the  llamas.  One  can  see  them  every- 
where on  the  plateau.  They  walk  in 
caravans  along  the  trails;  they  crowd 
the  streets  of  the  villages  and  droves  of 
them  line  the  plazas  of  every  city  and 
town.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  freight 
trains  of  the  high  Andes,  and  they  com- 
Dete  with  the  railroad.  They  carry  grain, 
vegetables,  hides,  alcohol,  coca  leaves 
and  goods  of  every  description.  Many 
of  them  are  used  to  transfer  the  ore  from 
the  mines  to  the  smelters,  and  the  farm- 
ers employ  them  to  take  their  goods  to 
the  towns  and  railroads. 

The  llamas  pack  the  freight  on  their 
backs,  the  burden  being  tied  on  like  a 
saddle,  and  not  in  panniers,  as  upon 
c'.onkeys.  There  is  a  current  story  that 
a  llama  will  carry  just  100  pounds,  and 
that  if  you  put  on  one  ounce  more  he 
will  lie  down,  and  no  whipping  or  beat- 
ing can  make  him  go  on.  This  state- 
ment is  ridiculous.  The  llama,  if  over- 
burdened, will  surely  lie  down  and  re- 
fuse to  move,  but  as  to  his  having  the 
intelligence  to  know  when  the  hundred- 
pound  load  is  reached,  that  is  one  of  the 
fictions  of  traveling  Munchausens.  In- 
deed, there  are  very  few  llamas  that  can 
carry  as  much  as  100  pounds.  The  ani- 
mals are  of  different  strengths,  and  the 
average  load  is  about  seventy-five  or 
eighty  pounds,  although  there  are  some 
beasts  that  will  carry  120.  A  matter  of  a 
pound  or  so  makes  no  difference,  and  it 
is  only  when  the  animal  feels  that  he 
has  much  more  than  his  strength  will 
support  that  he  refuses  to  go. 

Like  Miniature  Camels 

The  llamas  are  of  dine-— U  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  their  ages  and  the  care  that 
lias  been  taken  of  them.  When  full 
grown  their  heads  reach'  a  height  of 
six  feet  or  more;  but  they  have  long 
recks  and  they  hold  these  straight  up, 
which  makes  them  look  taller.  They 
have  long  ears  that  stand  up  like  those 
of  a  fox  terrier.  They  have  full,  round 
bodies,  like  that  of  a  sheep,  and  com- 
paratively long  legs.  They  look,  in  short, 
like  miniature  camels,  and  1  am  told 
that  they  have  the  same  power  as  the 
coiiiel  of  going  for  several  days  with- 
out food  or  water.  Many  of  the  farms 
are  long  distances  from  the  towns  or 
railroads,  and  a  llama  has  often  to  make 
a  journey  of  four  or  five  days  or  a  week 
in  carrying  his  load  to  and  from  home. 
During  this  time  he  eats  practically 
nothing,  and  gets  along  without  water. 
This  seems  incredible,  but  I  am  told 
it  Is  true.  The  llama  wool  is  coarse,  and 
it  has  no  value  in  commerce.  It  is  used 
by  the  Indians  to  spin  thread  and  make 
1  loth.  The  meat  is  also  too  coarse  for 
the  markets. 

The  alpacas  are  much  smaller  than  the 
llamas,  and  in  some  respects  the  more 
beautiful.  They  are  a  great  deal  more 
delicate,  and  are  not  used  as  beasts  of 

u  d.  n.  although  there  are  crosses  be- 
tween the  alpaca  and  llama  which  act  as 
height  carriers.  They  are  usually  to  be 
■"■een  in  the  llama  trains  and  are  often 


of  a  brownish  yellow  color.  The  alpacas 
one  sees  on  the  pastures,  and  there  are 
millions  of  them  on  the  high  Andes,  are 
white,  black  or  brown.  Sometimes  they 
are  spotted.  They  do  not  thrive  any- 
where below  a  mile  above  the  sea,  and 
they  are  mostly  found  at  a  height  of  two 
miles  or  more.  They  have  a  fine  long 
wool  that  brings  4  or  5  cents  more  a 
pound  than  sheep's  wool.  They  are  kept 
for  their  wool,  being  clipped  every  two 
years,  when  the  fleece  of  the  ordinary 
animal  should  weigh  five  pounds.  If  the 
shearing  is  done  sooner  the  wool  is  short 
and  it  brings  very  much  less. 

Vicunas  Mix  with  Llamas  and  Sheep 

I  have  seen  some  vicunas  during  my 
trip  through  the  Andes.  They  are  the 
wild  half-sisters  and  brothers  of  the 
llamas  and  alpacas  and  are  smaller  than 
either.  They  cannot  be  domesticated, 
but  they  will  sometimes  come  down  from 
the  mountains  and  mix  with  the  flocks 
of   llamas,    alpacas    and    sheep   on  the 


plains.  They  are  often  shot  by  the  In- 
dian and  Cholos,  altnough  this  is  against 
the  law. 

The  vicuna  wool  is  finer  than  that  of 
the  alpaca,  and  it  brings  a  high  price. 
There  is  so  little  of  it,  however,  that  it 
s  hardly  worth  mention,  much  of  t'-e 
vicuna  cloth,  so-called,  being  made  of 
alpaca  wool.  The  vicunas  are  yellow  in 
color,  and  their  woolly  fur  is  as  soft  as 
that  of  a  seal.  For  this  reason  their 
skins  are  used  to  make  the  rugs  so  highly 
prized  by  the  tourists.  These  rugs  vary 
in  value  a"cording  to  the  part  of  the 
animal  from  which  the  pieces  of  skin 
come.  A  rug  made  from  the  necks  or 
legs  is  much  more  valuable  than  one  from 
pieces  taken  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
During  my  visit  to  South  America  fif- 
teen years  ago  I  bought  a  beautiful  rug 
in  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  for  about  $20  in  gold. 
I  am  told  that  similar  ones  will  now 
cost  $50  and  upward. 

(Copyrighted.  1914.  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Saved  Him  $225.00 

I For  spavin,  splint,   ringbone,  thoropin,  for  swellings, 
bruises,  bony  growths,  and  hmrness.   nothing  in  our 
opinion  has  ever  proved  eauil  to  Kendall's  Spawn  Cure 
|  READ  THIS  LETTER 

|  Prom  E  J  DiTtoQ,  Kn  .>.'-■ 
■  "Two  r*trs  ii;o  the  muscle 
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Kdftll'a  Spavin  Curt  according 
Hi'W&.OO  fur  that  mat      1  C 
"amMiot.    I  hara        i  .t  aim 
ftod  have  found  It  wonderful. 

|  Prlee  f  1 .00  «  bottle  or  6  for  »3.00.  Get  our  Book 
JfTreatise  on  the  Horse"  —Free  at  druggists  or  write  us 
pr.  B.  J.  Kendall,  Enonbura  FtIN,   Vermont*  D.  8.  A 


Parties  interested  in  forming  should  read  Dairy 
Farm  Company  advertisement,  page  14. — Adver- 
ti  anient. 


Four  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

For  What  Some  Ask  for  Three 


Here's  a  curious  situation: 

Not  long  ago  the  high-priced  tire  was  the 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tire.  It  cost  one- 
fifth  more  than  other  standard  tires,  because 
of  four  costly  and  exclusive  features. 

But  with  tremendous  output  our  costs 
dropped.  New  factories,  new  equipment, 
helped.  And  we  cut  our  profit  until  last  year 
it  averaged  6 }4  per  cent.  No-Rim-Cut  prices 
came  down  last  year  28  per  cent. 

Now  16  makes  of  tires  cost  more  than 
Goodyear  prices — some  up  to  one-half  more. 
You  can  buy  four  Goodyear  tires  now  for 
what  some  makers  ask  for  three. 

Four  Things  Missing 

Yet  every  high-priced  tire  lacks  these  four 
exclusive  features: 

Not  one  prevents 
rim-cutting  in  our  sat- 
isfactory way.  We 
control  this  feature, 
and  no  other  faultless 
way  has  been  found  to 
end  rim-cutting 
completely. 

Not  one  gets  the 
"On-Air"  cure,  which 
adds  to  our  tire  cost 
$1,500.  daily.  Each 
No-Rim-Cut  tire  is 
final-cured  on  air,  to 
save  the  countless 
blow-outs  due  to  wrin- 
kled fabric. 

Not  one  employs 


our  patent  method  to  combat  tread  separation. 

Not  one  has  our  double-thick  All-Weather 
tread.  A  smooth  tread  on  dry  roads,  but 
grasping  wet  roads  with  countless  sharp- 
edged  grips. 

None  of  those  costly  tires,  remember,  ha3 
any  of  these  features. 

Up  to  10,000  Tires  a  Day 

Goodyear  prices  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  now  build  as  high  as  10,000  motor  tires 
per  day.  No  other  one  factory,  we  believe, 
turns  out  half  so  many. 

And  this  output  is  due  to  the  tire.  Men 
have  proved  that  No-Rim-Cut  tires  offer 
lowest  cost  per  mile.    They  have  proved  it 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars.  Other- 
wise, some  other  tire 
would  hold  top  place 
in  Tiredom. 


Good1  year 

,AJ^  AKRON.  OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


When  someone 
asks  an  extra  price 
make  him  show  a 
reason. 

Lower  prices  are 
easily  explained.  But 
don't  pay  more  than 
No- Rim -Cut  prices 
unless  you  know  a 
reason.  The  verdict 
of  users — as  shown 
by  sales  —  is  that 
Goody  ears  are  the. 
world's  best  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Toronto,  Canada 
Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


London,  England 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Mexico  City,  Mexico 
Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 
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Turn  Oil  Into  Crops 

Kerosene,  the  cheapest  and  best  fuel  in  the  world  to-day,  is 
what  goes  into  the 

z/zz 


The  OilPull  burns  kerosene  and  even  cheaper  distillate  at  all  loads— at  any 
kind  of  work.  It  is  the  only  tractor  that  can  use  the  Secor-Higgins  Oil- 
Fuel  System.  There's  only  one  OilPull  — Rumely,  LaPorte. 
The  OilPull  in  either  15-30  25-45  or  30-60  sizes  will  show  real  profits  in 
bigger  yields,  work  done  when  you  want  it,  horses  and  labor  cost  saved. 
Close  regulation  adapts  it  to  every  variety  of  field  work— breaking,  drilling, 
fallowing,  hauling,  and  harvesting. 

Plenty  of  belt  power  for  running  the  largest  separators.  A  Rumely  Ideal, 
an  Advance  or  the  Gaar-Scott  separator  and  an  OilPull  tractor  will  give 
you  an  ideal  threshing  outfit. 

Every  Rumely  machine  backed  by  Rumely  service- 11,000  dealers  and  49 
branches-supplies  or  repairs  at  short  notice.  Ask  for  OilPull  and  separ- 
ator catalogs. 

RUMELY  LINES 


Kerosene  Tractors    Threshing  Machines 
Gasoline  Tractors      Corn  Machines 
Engine  Plows  Baling  Presses   


Cream  Separators  Road  Machines 
Feed  Mills  Grain  Elevators 

Stationary  Engines    Steam  Engines 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago        Power- Farming  Machinery  Illinois 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Wichita,  Kan.; 
Des  Moines,  la.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Powerful  Smalley 
Cuts  Silo- Filling  Cost! 


Hurry-up  calls  for  the  Powerful  Smal- 
iey  to  replace  broken-down,  flimsy  silage 
machines  happen  every  day.  The  Smalley 
works  on  the  grip-hook,  force-feed  principle; 
it  does  work  that  no  cheap  machine  can  stand 
up  under.  The  grip  hooks  and  extra  paddle 
roller  force  the  corn,  alfalfa,  oats  or  peas  into 
the  knives  as  fast  as  you  can  throw  it  on  the 
table.  And  it  cuts  that  silage  fine  and  uni- 
form. No  uneven,  coarse  pie<  es.  Your  silage 
packs  tight— you  get  more  tonnage. 

The  Powerful  Smalley 

Force-Feed  Silage  Cutter 

One-pulley  and  chain-drive  on  blower  outfits  re- 
place power-wasting:  idlers.  Large  journals.  Hard- 
oil  cups  mean  easy  running,  no  burned-out  bear- 
ings. Blower  operates  separate  from  cutter— no 
chance  of  sudden  stoppage  of  cutter  causing  break- 
down. Send  a  postal  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog, 
and  set  all  the  facts  today  about  the  fastest,  cleanest 
Cutter  and  Filler  in  the  world. 

The  Smalley  Mfg.Co.,Box2i7Manitowoc,Wis. 

I'frs.  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters,  Combina- 
tion Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw 
Machines,  Cbamplon  Plows,  Cob  Orlnders  and  Feed  Mills. 


'We  have  just  finished  filling  fonr 
silos  with  the  Smalley  No.  18.  It's 
not  only  a  force-feeder,  but  a  self- 
feeder.  We  do  away  with  one  man 
by  using  the  Smalley." 

James  W.  Wilson.  Director, 
State  School  Agr.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Alfalfa-Grinding 
Screen 

Another  great  Smalley  ieature. 
Grinds  100  to  400  pounds  of  alfalfa 
meal  per  hour.  More  fattening 
than  wheat  bran,  at  half  the  cost. 
Screen  detachable.  Protected  by 
screen  patent  No.  721-246. 

Don't  <.ail  to  get  prices  on  our  new 
Enclosed  Carrier,  if  you  operate  a 
5  or  6  horsepower  engine.  Fills 
your  silo  in  windy  weather. 


One  Lever 
Control 


Blows  AO 
Feel  High 


..Or* 
Driva 
Pulley 


"Good  to  the  last  drop" 
Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  it  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Quarrel  Over  Line  Fence 

J.  S.,  Nebraska:  We  are  two  neigh- 
bors, A  and  B,  -  with  a  fence  between 
us.  On  account  of  a  slope,  causing  rub- 
bish to  be  washed  against  it,  this  fence 
has  left  the  line  onto  A's  ground.  Ts 
there  any  law  that  can  make  B  remove 
the  rubbish  and  make  the  line  straight? 
Would  like  to  get  your  advice  on  this 
subject. 

Answer — Our  advice  would  be  to 
have  a  friendly  talk  with  B  and  try 
to  get  him  to  help  you  put  the  fence 
right  and  remove  the  rubbish.  If  he 
will  not,  would  advise  you,  to  do  it 
yourself.  Any  resorting  to  law  or 
threatening  to  do  so  would  cause 
hard  feelings  and  loss  of  friendship. 
A  lawsuit  would  cost  you  far  more 
than  the  entire  work  of  fixing  up  the 
fence. 


100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  RaUe  Calves 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.' 

At  your  Dealers  or 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  NEB.  , 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.p 

gfn  4*    jg   Buy*  the  New  Butter- 
Vv  "M  JB   fly  Jr.  No.  1 .  Light  runnir.„ 

ftJJ  m  MM    easy  cleanmR,  close  Bkioi- 
^  mm^m   ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.    Skims  95  qta 

£-  —  '  BT  hour-    Made  also  in  four 
Tver  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  ^.T^Jf. 

■  ia  E? 


id  ' 


 est 

factory"  offer. 
«iy  from  tha  manufacturer  and  aavo  half. 

ALB AUGH- DOVER  CO.  ^ 

2208   Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


gets  into  the  papers  and  that  is  about 
all  the  farmers  ever  get  out  of  it. 

Note— The  letters  written  to  the 
Readers'  Exchange,  while  not  always 
expressing  your  opinions  about 
things,  and  frequentl/  not  expressing 
the  opinions  held  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  should  not  be, 
therefore,  credited  to  city  men.  Al- 
most every  letter  that  is  published 
in  the  Readers'  Exchange  bears  an 
"R.  F.  D."  address.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  we  require  the  addresses,  al- 
though they  are  not  published.  We 
do  not  wish  to  allow  this  department 
to  become  one  in  which  city  men 
having  some  axe  to  grind  may  obtain 
a  hearing  from  our  readers  under 
false  pretenses. 


Earns  and  Receives  Good  Pay 

A.  P.,  California:  Having  had  thir- 
teen years'  experience  as  a  laborer,  wish 
to  say  all  employers  are  not  alike.  I 
worked  out  four  months  for  $o  per 
month  in  New  York  state  and  saved  $13. 
Then  I  borrowed  $45  from  my  uncle  in 
Nebraska  and  worked  it  out  at  $10  per 
month,  and  also  the  rest  of  the  year  at 
the  same  price.  My  salary  was  increased 
each  year  until  I  was  getting  $20  a 
month  for  eleven  months  and  $30  for  one 
month.  During  that  time  I  worked  three 
years  and  nine  months  out  of  the  four 
years  without  losing  a  day.  Later  I 
went  to  Wyoming  ana  received  $40  per 
month,  but  preferred  Nebraska  at  $35;  so 
I  worked  three  years  and  three  months 
for  another  man.  I  was  considered  one 
of  the  family.  I  still  have  480  acres  back 
there  that  I  have  rented,  because  I  don't 
like  to  batch,  so  I  am  still  working  out, 
but  now  I  get  $75  per  month. 


DAIRY  FARM  CO. 


l^LTs  Omaha,  Neb. 

$2,<i(hi  lor  100  acres— cttftlo 
furnished  on  credit  to  success- 
ful farmers— level  pnilrlc— fertile  sell— In  Hepubll- 
rui  River  Valley— 37"  miles  wcBt  of  Omaha— 
Hurlliigton  lli.uli — we  own  over  L'no  quarters  lylnt! 
between  Improved  farm'  valued  at  MO  to  }r>0  per 
acre.  We  favor  Silo,  Milk  I'all.  Hon  Uoute.  for 
sure  money  In  farmlnc— delirlnx  to  ehanne  this 
vnllry  from  wheat  and  (train  to  Dalrylnn— we  will 
Haiti  bin  Inducement  to  settlers  with  aood  farm- 
r< .  ..pi— 111.,  Iowa.  Neb.  farmers  are  maklnit 
good  hen — save  agent's  commission— speculator's 
profll  -write  us  now. 


Replies  to  Several  Letters 

A.  G.  H..  Oklahoma:  I  have  been  a 
pretty  constant  reader  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  for  the  last  year,  though 
not  a  subscriber.  I  have  read  the  arti- 
cles from  hired  men  and  farmers,  and  I 
think  their  spats  back  and  forth  are  not 
bettering  conditions  any  and  only  cre- 
ating hard  feeling  on  both  sides.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  comment  on 
Mr.  D.  Dickinson's  remark  in  regard  to 
unskilled  labor  of  other  vocations.  I 
have  had  a  little  experience  along  this 
line  and  believe  I  can  truthfully  state 
that  a  farmhand  at  $30  per  month  is  the 
best  paid,  considering  board  and  wash- 
ing and  under  present-day  condit:ons  of 
farming,  cf  any  laborer,  and  his  work  is 
lighter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  sit- 
ting on  the  seat  of  some  riding  imple- 
ment the  greater  part  of  his  time.  I 
want  to  sav  right  here  that  at  these 
wages  he  is  making  more  money  than 
the  farmer  if  the  farmer  counts  interest 
on  his  investment,  taxes,  etc. 

There  has  been  considerable  windjam- 
ming  over  what  the  farmer  makes,  writ- 
ten mostly  by  someone  living  in  town, 
such  as  in  the  case  of  the  issue  of  April 
IS  on  the  "Landlord  or  Renter."  That 
fellow  took  forty  acres,  as  he  said,  of 
$1!",0-per-acre  corn  land  and  figured  on  it 
making  fiftv  bushels  per  acre  one  year 
with  another,  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  I 
have  seen  that  same  flBO-per-acre  land 
make  thirty  bushels  per  acre  at  30  cents 
per  bushel,  and  if  he  will  get  out  on 
the  farm  a  little  ho  will  find  more 
thirty  or  thirty-five-bushel  corn  years- 
yes,  five  to  one-than  there  are  fifty- 
bushel  years. 

There  is  a  lot  of  hOWl  about  the  gov- 
ernment  do'ng  something  for  the  farmer. 
Biich  as  rural  credits  and  government 
loan  I  at  5  per  .  cnt.  and  a  lot  of  people 
are  traveling  In  foreign  countries  to 
Btudv  the  rural  credit  system  there.  Tt 


Concrete  Tank   and   Legal  Question 

O.  I.,  Nebraska:    I  take  several  agri- 
cultural papers,   but  I  think  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  is  one  of  the  best. 
I  saw  in  your  issue  of  April  11  of  H.  B. 
of  South  Dakota  inquiring  about  a  con- 
crete water  tank.    I  have  made  several  i 
out  of  silo  blocks  8x8x16  inches,  which 
gave  better  satisfaction  than  any  other 
tank  I  ever  saw.    I  made  one  for  myself  I. 
three  years  ago  and  it  nearly  froze  solid 
several  times,  but  it  never  had  the  least  I 
sign  of  a  crack.     It  has  no  reinforce- 
ment  whatever.     It   was   made   of  the 
first  blocks  I  ever  made  and  was  thej 
first  tank  of  blocks  I  ever  saw.  Afterj| 
the  tank  was  put  up  I  plastered   it  on 
the   inside   with   half   cement   and  half 
sand,    and    if  a    tank    like   that   has  al 
good,   tight    cover    it    freezes    but  very! 
little  in  the  winter  on  account   of  thel 
e'ead-air   space  in    the    center    of  the! 
blocks.     There  are  several  concrete  andl 
also  solid  block  tanks  in  this  neighbor-! 
hood,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  that  didi. 
not  leak   or  else  crack.    Most   of  them 
crack  in  a  short  time. 

I    would   like   to   have  you    tell  me, 
through  your  paper,  regarding  damages. 
If  A    hires  a  hand  for   $20  per  month 
and  the  keep  of  his  pony,  can  the  hand 
(B)    demand   damages   if  he   turns  his 
pony  loose  to  go  to  water  and  the  pony 
runs  out  in  the  pasture  with  A's  horses 
and  gets  to  fighting  and  gets  cut  in  tht 
wire  so  he  cannot  use  her  for  nearly  « 
month,  and  will  spoil  the  sale  at  least. 
$50,  besides  the  danger  of  losing  her  colt* 
or  perhaps  the  pony  and  the  colt  both?  I 
Answer — He  could  demand  dam-S 
ages,  but  whether  he  could  get  theffl 
or  not  is  another  matter.   If  such  £ 
case  were  tried  a  number  of  ques' 
tions  would  be  asked,  on  the  answers] 
to  which  would  depend  the  outcomi 
of  the  case.  Would  advise  a  friendl 
settlement  if  possible.   Would  nevej 
advise  appealing  to  law  when  ther.I 
is  any  possibility  of  settlement  othi 
erwise. 


Farm  Demonstrators 

J.  V.,  Nebraska     In  every  farmers'  prf 
per  we  read  arguments  for  and  again* 
the    farm   demonstrator.     Now.    I  ha^| 
l„,»n  thinking  this  over  and  would  lik 
to  make  a  few  suggestions.    If  there  f 
to  be  such  a  profession  as  "farm  der 
onstrator,"    then   why   not   have   it  11 
any    other    profession— make   those  w 
need  the  advice   or  suggestions   of  t« 
professional   man   pay  for  his  service! 
The  way  they  are  coming  at  us  here  g 
Nebraska,    the   demonstrator    is   to  r| 
celve  his  salary  from  the  county:  tlujj 
everybody  In  the  county  helps  to  pay  hi 
salary.     I  say.  let  men  who  wish  to  eJ* 
tor  this  profession  select  same  looutto 
Wherever   they    please,   and   hang  out 
shinglo  with  largo  lettering  on  It,  "Far 
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Demonstrator."  Then,  when  he  has 
given  advice  or  help  of  any  sort  to  a 
farmer,  let  the  demonstrator  make 
charges  at  his  own  discretion  and  ac- 
cording to  his  business  instincts. 

In  this  business,  if  he  be  a  man  of 
worth  and  ability,  he  is' bound  to  flour- 
ish, except  for  one  condition — do  the 
farmers  really  want  a  demonstrator?  If 
they  do,  his  business  will  flourish;  if 
his  business  is  a  failure,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent there  is  no  demand  for  this  sort  of 
talent.  Then  why  have  the  county  pay 
such  a  man  a  large  salary? 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  a 
wide  circulation,  and  I  should  like  to 
read  the  suggestions  and  ideas  of  other 
farmers  in  regard  to  the  farm  demon- 
strator. No  doubt  many  arguments  pro 
and  con  can  be  advanced,  and  I  feel 
quite  certain  that,  if  the  editor  has 
space  in  the  paper,  they  will  be  printed. 

Answer — We  are  glad  to  print 
them.  We  only  aski  that  the  matter 
be  looked  at  fairly  and  without 
prejudice.  Sometimes  we  think  we 
do  not  want  a  thing,  and  after  we 
have  had  it  a  while  we  wonder  how 
we  ever  got  along  without  it. 


Cholera  in  Western  Xebraska 

G.  H.,  Nebraska:  I  have  just  read 
your  outlines  and  plans  as  to  how  to 
combat  hog  cholera  in  this  state.  We 
farmers  in  this  part  of  the  state  are 
very  much  interested  in  this  kind  of 
work,  Mr.  Sturgess;  therefore  this  letter 
to  you.  This  part  of  the  state  has  been 
practically  free  from  this  disease  until 
last  fall,  when  it  appeared  in  several 
herds,  and  has  taken  quite  a  few  hogs. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  state- 
ment to  the  governor,  Mr.  Morehead,  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  work  as  you  propose. 
How  much  good  could  such  a  plan  as 
you  mention  do  in  our  particular  case- 
hog  cholera  just  showing  up,  with  the 
biggest   part   of   the   hog  owners  abso- 


Quality  Must 


HE  number  of  co-operative 
creameries  is  rapidly  in- 
creasingu  Co-operation  is 
the  watchword  among  pro- 


gressive and  up-to-date  farmers, 
who  realize  that  some  more  eco- 
nomic method  than  our  present 
methods  must  be  found  of  market- 
ing our  goods.  One  of  the  strongest 
supporters  the  co-operative  cream- 
ery has  ever  had  is  the  Dairy  Rec- 
ord. From  the  last  issue  of  this  pa- 
per we  are  quoting  a  timely  warn- 
ing to  the  men  who  supply  cream  to 
creameries,  especially  co-operative 
creameries. 

Not  only  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  lost  to  the  farmers  every  year, 
and  hundreds  of  dollai  s  to  each  individ- 
ual buttermaker,  on  account  of  poor  raw 
material  and  slack  factory  methods,  but 
also  the  average  co-operative  creamery 
is  doomed  unless  there  is  a  general 
awakening  all  around,  from  the  manager 
and  the  buttermaker  down  to  the  small- 
est patron. 

Poor  butter  doesn't  get  any  better  be- 
cause it  is  made  in  a  co-operative  cream- 
ery. Slipshod  factory  methods  are  just 
as  expensive  in  the  co-operative  plant 
as  in  the  big  centralizing  plant.  Owning 
a  share  in  a  co-operative  creamery  and 
delivering  any  old  kind  of  cream  to  it, 
acknowledging  and  living  up  to  no  rules 
for  the  care  and  delivery  of  the  cream, 
is  not  co-operation.  When  farmers  deal 
with  their  own  creamery  in  this  manner, 
it  doesn't  profit  them  a  cent  to  own 
the  factory;  anybody  else  might  as  well 
own  it.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  centralizers  have  a  more  direct 
way  of  selling  their  butter  than  have 
the  co-operative  creameries  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  they  always  will.  Un- 
der present  conditions  our  butter  mer- 
chants furnish  as  good  a  marketing  serv- 
ice to  the  co-operative  creameries  as  can 
be  had  and  this  service  is  excellent,  pro- 
vided the  creameries  make  fancy  but- 
ter. What  the  big  centralizers  gain  in 
their   direct   marketing   system   the  co- 


lutely  unfamiliar  as  to  how  to  handle 
this  disease  or  cholera  in  general!  How 
little  or  small  would  the  cost  look  in 
comparison  to  the  good  it  would  do 
here!  It  may  possibly  mean  the  stamp- 
ing out  of  hog  cholera  in  this  "part  of 
the  state  for  several  years  to  come.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  raising  hogs  in  num- 
bers here,  as  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state.  Nevertheless,  it  is  and  will  be 
more  so  in  the  near  future  our  "main 
crop."  Myself  and  two  of  my  neighbors 
have  about  1,000  to  1,200  hogs.  Another 
neighbor  has  700  or  more  alone. 

Now,  Mr.  Sturgess,  I  would  like  to  im- 
press on  your  mind  how  important  your 
plan  is,  and  how  we  farmers  appreciate 
your  work,  and  how  we  would  like  to 
help  you  out  in  your  work  if  we  can, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  how  bad  we  need 
a  man  up  here  to  educate  us  farmers  as 
soon  as  this  dreaded  disease  shows  up 
again,  or,  better,  before  it  shows  up 
again.    There  is  one  case  here  now. 

Answer — The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  has  been  for  some  time  urg- 
ing the  Sanitary  Board  to  put  one  or 
more  men  into  the  field  to  do  hog 
cholera  work.  We  know  that  there 
are  many  localities  in  the  state  where 
such  conditions  exist  as  in  your  lo- 
cality, where  valuable  assistance  can 
be  rendered  to  the  farmers  and  hog 
raisers  by  having  the  right  kind  of 
man  to  show  them  what  can  be  done 
to  prevent  the  disease.  We  believe 
that  very  efficient  work  can  be  done 
by  the  farmers  themselves  by  organ- 
izing what  we  call  anti-hog  cholera 
clubs.  You  can  readily  see  that  if 
an  entire  neighborhood  would  band 
themselves  together  and  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  do  the  best  they 
could  to  prevent  the  disease,  and,  in 
case  an  outbreak  occurs,  make  an 


Be  Improved 

operative  creameries  must  make  up  in 
a  higher  quality  of  butter.  When  they 
do,  no  other  system  on  earth  can  com- 
pete with  them  and  no  other  system  can 
pay  as  high  returns  to  the  patrons. 

The  co-operative  creameries  are  in  po- 
sition to"  manufacture  a  much  better 
grade  of  butter  than  can  be  made  unT 
der  any  other  system,  if  the  farmers 
really  do  co-operate,  adopt  rules  for  the 
proper  care  and  delivery  of  cream  and 
live  up  to  them,  and  when  the  butter- 
makers  will  be  real  buttermakers  and  not 
simply  dump  the  stuff  in  the  churn  and 
then  dump  the  butter  in  tubs  and  call 
that  buttermaking.  Boys  getting  $7  a 
week  in  the  city  can  do  that.  We  mmst 
realize  that  quality  means  everything: 
that  co-operation  is  worth  anything  only 
when  people  co-operate,  but  in  the  cream- 
ery business  farmers  do  not  co-operate 
at  all  if  their  creameries  do  not  turn 
out  a  high  quality  of  butter.  We  hold 
much  advertised  co-operative  marketing 
conferences  and  we  drum  the  ereamery 
men  together  and  gravely  discuss  organ- 
izing large  co-operative  marketing  con- 
cerns, undertakings  demanding  the  high- 
est degree  of  co-operation— and  then 
when  one  slouchy.  good-for-nothing 
cream  buyer  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
creamery  business  opens  his  shack  next 
to  the  co-operative  creamery  back  home 
the  farmers  and  the  buttermaker  let  him 
kill  off  all  system,  all  care,  all  co-opera- 
tion in  that  neighborhood!  Let  us  come 
down  to  earth  and  begin  all  over  again. 
Let  us  see  if  it  isn't  possible  to  get  every 
farmer  to  understand  that  if  his  cream- 
ery is  to  be  a  success  he  must  do  his 
share.  Let  us  see  if  it  isn't  possible  for 
the  creamery  to  adopt  and  enforce  a 
few  simple  rules  as  to  the  care  and  sys- 
tematic delivery  of  cream  and  by  grading 
the  cream,  and  paying  for  it  accordingly 
secure  raw  material  that  a  good  butter- 
maker can  make  into  first-class  butter. 
And  there  are  plenty  of  good  buttermak- 
ers well  worth  $100  a  month  to  any 
creamery  ready  and  willing  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
employ  up-to-date  factory  methods.  Will 
it  pay  to  make  this  effort?  Does  it  pay 
to  make  good  butter?    You  bet  it  pays! 


effort  to  confine  it  to  as  small  a 
territory  as  possible,  many  serious 
outbreaks  could  be  entirely  pre- 
vented. 

We  want  to  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  kind  expressions  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  we  are  doing  and 
assure  you  that  we  appreciate  re- 
ceiving letters  from  men  like  you 
telling  of  things  of  interest  to  them 
in  this  connection.  We  know  that, 
while  hogs  are  not  as  num^ous  in 
your  locality  as  in  other  parts  of  Ne- 
braska, in  a  short  time  it  is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  best  hog  countries 
in  the  state.  Be  free  to  write  us  at 
any  time  on  any  matter  you  have  in 
mind.  We  assure  you  it  will  be  our 
earnest  desire  to  answer  any  aues- 
tion  you  may  ask. 

Duplication  of   Cream  Stations 

A  farm  journal,  discussing  cream  re- 
ceiving stations  in  Nebraska,  states  that 
in  a  town  of  1,000  population  there  were 
five  cream  receiving  stations  when  one 
could  have  cared  for  all  the  business,  and 
says:  "Such  a  situation  is  uneconomic." 
Such  a  condition  is  not  local.  In  the 
state  there  are  900  railroad  stations,  and 
an  average  of  one  cream  receiving  sta- 
tion to  a  railroad  station  could  easily 
care  for  and  ship  all  the  cream  received, 
and  yet  there  are  more  than  2,700  cream 
receiving  stations  in  the  state  and  3,158 
licensed  cream  receiving  agents.  In  the 
town  to  which  the  farm,  journal  referred 
could  doubtless  be  found  four  or  five 
grocery  stores,  two  or  more  dry  goods 
stores,  two  banks,  three  or  four  churches, 
each  with  a  building  and  pastor;  on 
farms  are  not  needed  horses  and  star- 
boarder  cows;  in  the  state  are  being 
published  five  farm  journals,  each  trav- 
eling the  same  road,  discussing  the  same 
problems,  having  the  same  object  in 
view.  On  every  hand,  in  every  business, 
there  is  unnecessary  duplication,  unneces- 
sary expense. 

We  clip  the  foregoing  from  a  daily 


newspaper.  It  comes  from  a  prom- 
inent dairyman  in  Nebraska  and  is  a 
reply  to  our  article  published  on 
February  28  entitled  "Who  Pays 
Cream  Receiving  Station  Costs?" 
We  admit  that  there  is  unnecessary 
duplication  in  the  matter  of  grocery 
stores,  churches,  etc.,  and  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  elimination  of  the  un- 
necessary ones  by  consolidation  and 
co-operation.  In  the  matter  of  star- 
boarder  cows,  unnecessary  horses, 
etc.,  why  keep  them?  As  to  farm  pa- 
pers, there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
United  States  contains  too  many  of 
these.  The  process  of  elimination  is 
going  on  and  there  will  be  less  in  a 
few  years,  only  the  better  ones  re- 
maining. However,  one  paper  can 
never  serve  the  needs  of  all,  as  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  opinions  are  to  be 
met,  and  no  one  paper  can  fill  every 
need. 


Is   Sweet   Clover  Profitable? 

A.  R.  W.,  Nebraska:  Have  been  read- 
ing articles  recently  on  the  value  of 
sweet  clover  for  hay  and  pasture.  We 
have  a  hog  pasture  sown  to  oats  and 
rape.  The  oats  are  coming  up  nicely, 
and  would  like  to  be  advised  if  it  would 
be  profitable  to  sow  sweet  clover  in  the 
oats  and  rape?  "The  soil  is  sandy,  but 
quite  productive.  If  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer  have  given  this  plant  a 
trial,  would  like  to  have  some  informa- 
tion. Have  been  advised  to  sow  it  in 
the  cattle  pasture  on  the  sod,  and  that 
it  would  be  profitable  and  easily  grown. 


There  is  more  moisture  stored  in 
the  subsoil  this  spring  than  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  up  to  the  farmer  to 
conserve  this  moisture  by  the  right 
kind  of  cultivation.  It  will  be  needed 
in  July  and  August. 


UNITED  Q 
STATEO 

Cream  Separators 
LEAD 

Under  Any  Conditions 

For  the  reason  that: 


There  is  as  much  difference  in 
efficiency  between  U.  S.  Skimming 
Sections  and  all  other  skimming 
devices  as  between  the  Twentieth 
Century  Limited  (20  hours  between 
Chicago  and  New  York),  and  the 
average  passenger  train  (25  hours). 

The  U.  S.  Bowl  is  a  marvel  of  per- 
fection because  of  its  ability  in  the 
average  dairy  to  save  in  closer  skim- 
ming from  $50.00  to  $100.00  each 
year  (15c  to  30c  each  day)  over  all 
other  separators,  and  because  it  can 
be  cleaned  in  about  one-half  the  time 
of  other  separators,  and  easily  kept 
perfectly  sanitary  always. 

The  U.  S.  Separator  is  the  only 
Separator  having  the  non-rusting 
Nickel  Silver  Metal  which  is  non- 
adhesive  like  glass  or  ivory,  easier 
than  other  devices  to  clean  by  ordi- 
nary methods  and  immensely  easier 
by  the  Mechanical  Washer. 

The  1914  Sanitary  Liner  for  bowl 
chamber  supplies  the  most  sanitary 
equipment.  Iron  is  quick  to  rust 
when  milk  touches  it.  This  is  why 
other  separators  become  insanitary. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  1914  CATALOG 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Ke  city  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT.  MfcE?" 


Milk  cannot  touch  the  iron  bowl 
chamber  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  liner 

prevents. 

The  U.  S.  Separator  separates 
thick  cream  when  desired,  and  at 
the  same  time  skims  clean.  This 
is  a  hard  test,  and  under  it  all  other 
separators  skim  poorly,  and  some  clog. 
The  advantaged  of  thick  cream  are 
many. 

There  are  many  cream  separators 
outside  the  class  of  so-called  "cheap 
separators"  which  in  reality,  like  poor 
cows,  are  "star  boarders"  because 
they  have  not  the  ability  as  has  the 
TJ.  S.  to  meet  perfectly  the  variations 
found  in  every  day  conditions  in  the 
average  dairy. 

The  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  is  Ira 
a  class  by  itself. 

It  holds  the  World's  Record 

in  the  longest  and  hardest  fought 
world's  contests.  This  statement 
cannot  be  successfully  denied  for  the 
proofs  are  on  record. 
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SANITATION 

would  have  saved  a  great  many 
Of  the  7,420,912  hogs  valued 
at  $59,455,700.00  lost  In 
United  States  during  1913  from 

HOG  CHOLERA 

You  can  make  your  hog 
pens  sanitary  if  you  use 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 


We  will  send  yon  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use- Reli- 
able—For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep't  Animal  Industry.         DETROIT,  MICH. 


Blre«  from 

factory,  freight 
prepaid.  Over 
styles  for  every 
.all  ImMc  gal- 


FREE.  Mijl  postal  NOW,  to 
I  THE  POOWfi  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
[  Dept.  69  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Pi 


Victrola  VI,  $25 

Other  styles  $15  to  $200 

The  Victrola  is  a 
source  of  endless 
easure  to  the  en- 
tire household. 

It  gives  everybody  the  kind  of 
music  they  like  best. 

Hear  your  favorite  music  at  any  Victor 
dealer's.  Write  to  us  for 
catalogs. 

Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Bcrllotx  CnmopboM  Co., 
Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Pasturing  Alfalfa  Requires  Care 


By  A.  C.  Hartenbower 


W 


HILE  alfalfa  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  a  pasture  plant  for 
the  different  classes  of 
live  stock,  yet  care  is 
necessary  in  using  it  as  pasture. 
Many  fields  have  been  destroyed  by 
injudicious     methods   of  pasturing. 

The  first  requisite  in  pasturing 
alfalfa  is  not  to  pasture  the  crop 
until  it  has  made  a  good  start.  Ex- 
perienced growers  of  alfalfa  state 
that  alfalfa  should  never  be  pas- 
tured the  first  year  after  it  is 
planted.  The  alfalfa  plant  requires 
at  least  that  much  time  in  order  to 
develop  a  root  system  which  will 
maintain  the  crop  when  pasturing 
is  done.  More  than  this,  but  little 
pasturing  should  be  given  the  field 
of  alfalfa  the  second  year.  Care  in 
this  particular  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  second  requisite  in  pasturing 
alfalfa  is  not  to  pasture  the  plants 
loo  close  in  the  late  fall.  Many  fields 
of  alfalfa  have  been  frozen  out  he- 
cause  the  crowns  were  left  totally  ex- 
posed in  the  late  fall.  The  plan  pur- 
sued by  many  farmers  of  using  their 
alfalfa  fields  for  pasture  in  early 
winter  and  permitting  their  live 
stock  to  eat  all  of  the  growth,  thus 
leaving  but  the  bare  alfalfa  plant 
crowns,  has  brought  failure  where 
an  excellent  stand  has  been  procured. 

The  third  requisite  is  not  to  pas- 
ture the  plants  too  early  in  the 
spring.  This  is  especially  true  just 
when  the  plants  are  starting  growth. 
The  young  plants  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  develop  early  every 
spring.  When  live  stock  is  per- 
mitted to  pasture  off  the  young 
plants  as  fast  as  they  grow  up  de- 
struction comes  to  a  larger  or 
smaller  per  cent  of  the  plants  in  the 
field. 

The  fourth  requisite  is  not  to  pas- 
ture when  the  field  is  extremely  wet 
Every  farmer  knows  the  evil  effects 
that  may  come  from  using  any  pas- 
ture when  the  ground  is  saturated 
with  water.  While  the  bad  effects 
of  pasturing  at  this  time  are  well 
known,  yet  there  are  many  farmers 
who  go  against  their  better  judg- 
ment and  pasture  alfalfa,  and  other 
crops,  for  that  matter,  when  the 
ground  is  so  soft  that  the  animals 
almost  mire  down.  Why  not  quit 
such  pasturing? 

The  fifth  requisite  is  to  keep  the 
pastured  field  well  cultivated.  Un- 
less some  precautionary  measure  be 
practiced  the  tramping  of  the  live 
stock  will  pack  the  ground  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  growth  of  tho 
crop  will  be  materially  checked,  if 
not  destroyed.  One  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory tools  for  cultivating  an  al- 
falfa pasture  is  a  common  spike- 
tooth  smoothing  harrow  which  has 
been    well    weighted    down.  Some 


growers  use  an  especially  con- 
structed tool  called  an  "alfalfa  cul- 
tivator," which  has  blunt  points. 
This  machine  is  costly  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  horse  power,  al- 
though it  does  very  effective  work. 
Many  farmers  are  now  using  a  com- 
mon hoe  drill  for  cultivating  their 
a'falfa  fields.  One  of  the  most  de- 
sirable and  convenient  times  for  cul- 
tivating an  alfalfa  pasture  is  in  the 
early  spring.  A  good  cultivation 
given  at  this  time  gives  the  plants  a 
good  opportunity  to  start  into  v'g- 


orous  growth  because  it  ope.nH  typ 
the  soil,  allowing  air  and  moisture 
to  enter  freely.  These  cultivations 
are  advantageously  kept  up  at  inter- 
vals during  the  season.  No  tool 
should  be  used  for  cultivating  which 
tends  to  cut  up  the  alfalfa  plant 
crowns.  The  disk  harrow,  which 
was  a  popular  tool  for  cultivating 
alfalfa  fields  some  few  years  ago,  is 
rapidly  going  out  of  use. 

While  doubtless  the  most  satis- 
factory results  from  using  alfalfa  as 
a  Dasture  plant  for  all  classes  of  live 
stock  will  be  found  most  profitable 
v  lien  hay,  as  well  as  pasture,  is  ob- 
lained  each  season,  yet  the  judicious 
use  of  alfalfa  entirely  as  pasturage 
has  given  excellent  returns. 


Marketing  of  American  Wools 


IS  important  that  the 
grower  of  wools,  the  Amer- 
ican sheep  breeder,  handler, 
dealer,  the  ranchman  or 
larger  sheep  owner,  who  shears  his 
sheep  and  puts  the  wool  crop  on  the 
market,  should  lhandle  this  wool, 
in  preparation  and  grading,  so  that 
it  will  bring  the  highest  prices  when 
offered  to  the  factory  or  the  wool 
trade  representing  the  manufac- 
turer. 

The  wools  of  the  western  range 
country  are  usually  of  a  varied 
grade;  mixed  breeds  of  sheep  from 
the  mutton  type  of  the  long  wools, 
medium  wools  and  fine  wools,  con- 
stitute many  of  the  flocks,  there 
having  been  but  little  attention  paid 
to  grade  when  buying  for  the  start. 
Others  make  a  business  of  buying 
any  kind  or  quality  of  sheep  and 
turning  them  in  with  the  main  flock, 
thus  losing  any  uniformity  of  fleece 
that  may  have  been  started  by  the 
use  of  one  breed  of  rams.  Other 
flocks  are  bred  for  uniformity  of 
fleece  and  type  of  sheep  from  a  mut- 
ton standpoint.  These  well-bred 
flocks  after  a  few  generations,  grade 
very  uniformly  in  fleece  quality, 
and  such  wools  sell  at  the  top  price 
for  the  grade  they  represent. 

The  American  flock  master  must 
be  more  careful  in  grading  his  wool 
to  a  strict  conformity  of  quality 
and  condition.  The  manner  and 
style  of  putting  the  fleeces  in  pack- 
age for  sale  demands  special  atten- 
tion also.  Fleece  shorn  and 
dropped  in  a  confused  mass  to  be 
packed  and  mixed  up  with  other 
fleeces,  tags,  etc.,  will  not  bring  the 
price  it  merits  in  quality.  The  poor 
condition  thus  represented  governs 
in  its  sale,  and  the  better  quality 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  level  of  the 
poorest. 

The  farm  method  of  the  old  east- 
ern states  should  be  resorted  to  as 
far  as  practicable,  each  fleece  to  be 
carefully  tied  up  by  itself,  no  dirt 
tags  to  be  included  in  the  fleece, 
the  most  approved  soft  wool-twine 
to  be  used,  and  the  package  when 


For  Free  Catalog  of  All  the  Styles  of 
Victor  Victrolas  Send  This  Coupon  .  .  . 

Wo  sell  Victor  Vlctrolas  at  tlie  lowest  Victor  prl<  <-n  on  small  monthly 
payments  or  for  cash.  We  carry  all  the  Victor  Records.  Write  us  or  semi 
Coupon  for  catalog. 

MICKEL'S  NEBRASKA  CYCLE  CO. 
15th  and  Harney  Streets. 


Omaha,  Neb. 


Mlckel's  Nebraska  Cycle  Co., 

15th  and  Harney  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb, 

Send  Victor  Catalog  to 

Name  

Address.....  


completed  to  be  neat  and  easily 
handled,  showing  all  the  fleece  char- 
acter, so  far  as  condition  and  quality 
is  concerned.  It  will  pay  any  sheep 
owner  to  give  his  wool  this  atten- 
tion. It  will  pay  all  extra  expense 
and  more. 

The  recommendations  being  sent 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  Australian  methods,  are 
plain,  and  what  some  of  our  sheep 
and  wool  associations  are  practic- 
ing: 

Australian  and  New  Zealand  wools  are* 
graded  or  "classed"  at  the  time  mf  shear- 
ing. They  are  also  shipped  in,  bales  in- 
stead of  sacks.  The  "wool  classers"  who 
do  their  work  at  the  shearing  plant  are 
familiar  with  the  basis  of  grading  wool 
for  manufacturers'  uses.  No  bale  con- 
tains more  than  one  grade  of  wool,  and 
any  one  bale  is  a  true  representative  of 
others  of  the  same  grade  shorn  from  the 
same  flock.  In  many  instances  the 
fleeces  are  also  "skirted."  Skirting  is 
the  removal  from  the  fleece  of  that  part 
of  the  wool  shorn  from  the  legs  and  belly. 
Such  skirtings  contain  most  of  the  dirt 
and  foreign  matter  present  in  the  fleeces, 
and  when  baled  and  sold  separately 
bring  their  actual  value  and  do  not  de- 
tract from  the  appearance  and  uniform 
character  of  the  body  wool. 


W.  N.  Rogers  Leaves 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE) 

size  first,  then  all  the  finish,  style, 
beauty  and  refinement  that  could  be  in- 
duced to  go  with  this  big  animal.  At 
the  fairs  and  big  live  stock  shows,  dur- 
ing the  years  of  his  activity  in  the  show 
ring,  he  was  not  infrequently  twitted  by 
the  sarcastic  Shorthorn  breeder  of  hav- 
ing a  Shorthorn  wrapped  up  in  a  Here- 
ford hide. 

His  herd  bulls  from  which  he  achieved 
his  great  success  as  a  breeder  were: 
Vincent  2d,  bought  of  Macon  Bros.,  Flor- 
enae,  Kan.;  weight,  2.S0O;  Anxiety  Mon- 
arch, weight  2.S0O,  bred  by  Mr.  Rogers; 
Monarch  of  Shadeland  3d,  weight  3,000; 
Beau  Donald  2Sth,  weight  2.S0O,  bred  by 
W.  H.  Curtis  of  Eminence,  Ky.  Mr. 
Rogers  started  in  with  a  2.S0i>-pound 
bull,  and  has  kept  well  within  this 
limit  in  size,  and  always  carrying  qual- 
ity with  it. 

The  Rogers  herd,  at  its  dispersion  sale, 
March  :'.">.  1914,  distributed  many  fine 
specimens  among  the  Hereford  breeders 
of  the  Missouri  valh  y  that  will  carry 
his  name  down  along  the  years  of  fu- 
ture Hereford  history  long  after  \V.  N. 
Rogers  has  ceased  to  be  a  figure  in  the 
activities  of  the  pure-bred  cattle  indus- 
try of  this  world.  His  achievements 
will  be  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
his  life  in  Nebraska  that  any  man  might 
feel  proud  to  leave  as  an  inheritance  to 
the  coining  generations. 

Tho  friends  of  Mr.  _  Rogers  will  jojn 
with  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  Jin 
wishing  him  and  his  family  success  and 
the  enjoyment  <>r  the  best  that  tho 
southern  country  can  contribute  in  his 
years   of  retirement. 


May  9.  1914 
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Farm  Buttermaking 

The  experiment  station  at  Pullman, 
Wash.,  sends  out  the  following  set  of 
rules: 

Cool  the  cream  from  the  separator  as 
soon  as  possible  to  55  degrees  Fahrenheit 
5r  lower. 

Never  mix  warm  cream  with  cool 
:ream. 

Mix  all  the  cream  to  be  churned  in 
m  vat  or  can  at  least  eighteen  hours 
Defore  churning. 

Ripen  at  a  temperature  of  70  to  75  de- 
crees Fahrenheit  for  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  stirring  frequently  during  this 
[jeriod. 

Cool  cream  to  churning  temperature  as 
5oni  as  ripe. 

Let  the  cream  stand  eight  hours  or 
more  (over  night)  at  the  churning  tem- 
perature. 

The  temperature  of  churning  should  be 
such  as  to  make  the  butter  come  in  from 
Shirty-five  to  forty  minutes,  usually  55 
:o  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  artificial  color- 
ing,; it  should  be  added  to  the  cream  just 
before  churning. 

Stop  churning  when  the  grannies  are 
iboCt  the  size  of  peas,  varying  to  wheat, 
ind  draw  off  the  buttermilk. 

Wash  the  butter  once  with  pure  water 
it  the  churning  temperature,  agitating 
:hree  or  four  times,  and  drain. 

Wash  a  second  time  with  water  about 
four  degrees  above  churning  tempera- 
;ure.  agitating  seven  or  eight  times,  and 
irain. 

Add  the  salt  wet,  while  the  butter  is  in 
granular  form,  using  about  one  to  one 
tnd  one-half  ounces  for  each  pound  of 
mtter,  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
narket. 

Work  the  butter  just  enough  to  dis- 
ribute  the  salt  evenly. 

If  the  butter  is  to  go  on  the  market, 
t  should  be  put  up  in  neat,  attractive 
mckages. 


Prolific  Cattle  Tick 

A  male  and  a  female  tick  hatched  in 
ipril  may  by  October  15  give  rise  to 
1,750, 000, 000  descendants,  about  half  of 
vhich,  being  females,  will  lay  about 
,500  more  eggs  apiece  immediately  or  the 
'ollowing  spring.  Take  the  cattleman's 
)oint  of  view:  A  thoroughly,  although 
lot  exceptionally,  infested  cow  may 
:arry  several  hundred  thousand  ticks  at 
me  time,  and  during  one  season  may  be 
nfested  by  four  such  broods.  Now,  1,500 
:icks,  after  having  engorged  themselves 
'or  three  or  four  days,  will  weigh  about 
i,  pound,  this  representing  almost  en- 
irely  the  weight  of  the  blood  taken  from 
;he  host.  Thus  the  helpless  beast  may 
ictually  lose  from  200  to  500  pounds  of 
)lood  in  a  single  season.  Little  wonder 
hat  thousands  of  southern  calves  never 
•each  maturity;  that  the  pitiful  specta- 
cle of  a  valuable  dairy  or  beef  animal 
ictually  starving  to  death  in  the  midst 
)f    rich,    nutritious    pasture    'is    not  a 


nightmare,  but  a  terribly  frequent  real- 
ity—The World's  Work. 

Percheron  Societj  Report 

The  Percheron  Society  of  America  has 
compiled  a  summary  of  transfers  en- 
tered of  record  between  November  1,  1913, 
and  April  1,  1914.  During  this  time  4,935 
transfer  certificates  were  entered  on  the 
records;  1.83G  of  these  were  for  animals 
sold  prior  to  November  1,  1913;  of  the 
3.099  remaining,  which  were  for  animals 
actually  sold  between  November  1,  1913, 
and  April  1,  1914,  1,653  were  for  stallions 
and  1,446  were  for  mares.  This  record 
is  known  to  be  incomplete.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  more  sales  have  been  made 
by  small  farmers  and  breeders  than  here- 
tofore. Personal  reports  from  a  great 
many  farmer  breeders  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  prices  obtained  for  Amer- 
ican-bred horses  have  been  more  satis- 
factory than  in  the  past.  Indiana  has 
been  especially  active  in  the  purchase  of 
stallions,  while  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Iowa, 
the  oldest  breeding  states,  have  been 
heavy  purchasers  of  mares. 

Turherculosis  in  Pennsylvania 

During  the  ten  years  ending  in  Mil 
there  were  120,309  cattle  tested  for  tuber- 
culosis in  Pennsylvania.  Of  this  num- 
ber 18,359,  or  15.2  per  cent,  were  found 
to  be  diseased.  In  1909  the  average  per- 
centage of  i  eactors  was  14.4  per  cent;  in 
1910,  13.6  per  cent,  and  in.  1911,  11.3  per 
cent.  This  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
reactors  is  both  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. It  should  give  renewed  courage  in 
the  fight  against  the  spread  of  this  dis- 
ease.—Hoard's  Dairyman. 


Breeders'  Notes 


Red  Polls  for  Sale 

W.  F.  Schwab,  proprietor  of  Falstaff 
herd  of  Red  Polled  cattle  at  Clay  Cen- 
ter, 'Neb.,  has  twelve  bulls  of  breeding 
age  that  he  is  offering  for  sale  at  this 
time.  He  also  has  about  an  equal  num- 
ber of  heifers  that  are  of  an  unusually 
high  character.  Here  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  anyone  wanting  strictly 
first-class  cattle  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  herds  of  Red  Polled  cattle  in  the 
west,  and  Mr.  Schwab's  aim  has  always 
been  to  hold*his  herd  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard.  In  order  to  do  this 
he  has  always  used  the  verv  best  breed- 
ing animals  obtainable.  The  growing1 
('emand  for  dual-purpose  cattle  has  made 
the  Red  Polls  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
we  trust  any  of  our  readers  who  are  in 
the  market  for  anything  in  this  line  will 
write  Mr.  Schwab  at  once,  as  these 
cattle  are  not  going  to  last  long  at  the 
price  for  which  he  is  offering  them. 
When  writing  him  kindly  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


O.  I.  C.  Hogs 

G.  S.  Benjamin  of  Portland,  Mich.,  is 
one  of  the  largest  breeders  of  O.  I.  C. 
hogs  in  the  United  States.  He  has  prob- 
ably been  instrumental  in  starting  as 
many  breeders  in  the  business  as  any 
other  one  man,  if  not  more  so.  If  you 
are  in  the  market  for  anything  in  the 
line  of  a  Chester  White  hog,  we  would 
advise  you  to  write  Mr.  Benjamin,  men- 
tioning the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


The  above  represents  the  type  and  character  of  the  Percherons  being  of- 
fered for  sale  by  Fred  Chandler  of  Chariton,  la.  Note  the  drafty  char- 
acter expressed  in  this  picture. 


Agents!  Wanted  Everywhere 
for  the  Sherman  Hog  Greaser 

Hoe  lice,  fleaa  and  gnats,  positively  exterminated.  Cures 
scurfy   and   wards  off   contagious  diseases.     The  SHER- 
MAN method  is  the  safest,  cheapest  and  surest. 
Hogs  are  always  kept  healthy   and   take  on   fat  rapidly. 
Best  results  are  certain.    W  rite  today  for  Special  Offer. 

THE   SHERMAN   HOG   GREASER  CO., 
Sept.  O,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Write  for  our  free  copyrighted  16-page  booklet  on  "How 
to  Keep  Hogs  Healthy  and  Raise  Them  Profitably." 


RUBBING  POST  OR 

HOG  OILER 

Fill  the  hopper  and  the  hog 
wiil  oil  himself. 

Our  oil  will  positively  erad- 
icate the  hog  louse,  mang? 
and  skin  diseases 

Save  your  hops  from  cholera 
by  keeping  them  healthy. 

Write  for  prices  and  circu- 
lars. Agents  wanted  in  every 
vicinity 

Address  Dept.  500, 

EUREKA  MFG.  CO. 

COUNCIL    BLUFFS,  IOWA. 


The  Original  Genuine 

SCHULTZ  HOG  OILER 

First  successful  crude  oil  machine  in- 
vented. The  hog  man's  wish  is  now 
a  reality. 

Hogs  positively  rid  themselves 
of  lice  and  mange.  Don't  cost 
much  more  than  inferior  imi- 
tations, ffif 

The  best  is  the  cheapest.  Sold  under 
a  written  guarantee  to  do  the  business. 
We  want  a  live  agent  around  every 
town  to  handle  our  line  of  Hog  Yard 
Necessities. 

The  Oiler  with  the  Flexible  Arms. 
Send  for  Big  Free  Hog  Oiler  Book. 
POWER  CREEK  MFG.  CO., 
Treynor,  Iowa. 


Dead  Hogs  or  Live  Hogs 

WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT? 

Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum 

will  immune  your  hogs  and  prevent 
them  from  dying  with  hog  cholera. 

WHITE  US  FOR  FREE  BOOK- 
LET AND  ADVISE  US  HOW 
MANY  HOGS  YOU  HAVE. 

NEBRASKA  SERUM  CO. 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

340  N  Street  Phone  B-4345 


Flying  Swede  Machinery 

Vehicles,  Wagons, 
Engines  Direct  to 
Consumers  at  Sav- 
ing Prices. 

Send  for  catalog,  it's  free. 

MARVIN  C.  VAN  DERVEER, 
Factory  Distributer.    Council  Bluffs,  la. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  HOME.  Don't  be  a  renter.  Lands 
are    in    Pembina    and    Cavalier   counties;  rich, 

black,  fertile  loam;  no  gumbo,  no  alkali.  Terms 
to  suit  purchaser;  small  first  payment,  half  crop 
or  annual  cash  payments.  Purchasers  must  own 
stock,  machinery.    For  complete  details  call  on  or 

write  Red  River  Valley  Land  Oo.,  Fargo,   N.  D. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  de- 
partment of  animal  husbandry  of  Illinois  Uni- 
versity a  cow  must  produce  4.000  pounds  ot 
milk  and  160  pounds  of  fat  a  year  to  pay  for 
feed  and  labor.  Every  1,000  pounds  above 
this  brings  a  yearly  profit  of  $10.  Thus  a 
B  000  pound  cow  earns  $10  a  year,  an  8.000 
pound  cow  earns  $40.  but  when  production 
reaches  10,000  pounds  the  profit  is  $63. 

(Systematic  investigation  confirms  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  have  taken  up  the  Hol- 
Btein-Friesian  breed. 

Send  for  FREE  illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holsteln-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.   :;ec'y.     iiox   179.    Braltleboro.  Vt. 


Kodak  picture  of  my  jet-black  coming 
3-year-old  Percheron  stud,  from  2200-lb. 
imported  sire  and  1900-11}.  Imported  dam. 
I  have  9  coming  3-year-old  studs,  11  com- 
ing 2-year-old  studs  and  6  coming  4-year- 
old  studs.  Jet  blacks  and  rich  dark  grays. 
Big  for  their  age,  one  weighs  2110  lbs  .  one 
2160  lbs.  and  a  yearling  1740  lbs.  Registered 
Percherons  and  straight  sound.  You  can- 
not get  better  money-makers.  Foaled 
and  grown  on  the  farm  and  offered  at 
farmer's  prices.  Intelligent  headed  colts 
that  have  had  kind  attention,  a  boy  can 
handle  them.   Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER, 
Route  7.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


JACKS   AND  JENNETS 

Black  Mammoth  Jacks  and  Jennets  for  sale. 
Weighing  from  700  to  1200  pounds,  two  to  six  yean 
old;  price.  $200  to  $1,000.  Also  thirty  head  regis- 
tered Shorthorn  cattle — mostly  cows  and  heifers 
ready  to  calve.  O.  J.   MAY.   Bennett.  Neb 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  F.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


National  Auctioneer- 
ling  School  of  Americi. 
I  Box  31.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  one-  | 
cess  than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  *he  U.S.  Every  one  an  early  »veloper. 
ready  for  themarket  at  six  months  old;    A  want  to 

Elace  one  hog  in  each  community  to  adr^rtlse  my 
erd.  Write  for  my  plan,*'How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  Mloh. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  BLACK  HOGS 

The  b.?st  and  largest  bacon  breed 
They  make  the  best  cross  for  tho 
lard  type  hogs  known.  The  leading 
bacou  breed  in  England.  A  few 
25-lb  Dred  Gilts  for  sale  at  J50.00.  J.  Dl'NLAP. 
Box  400,  Williamport.  Ohio. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will 
not  knowingly  accept  for  publication 
any  advertisement  that  is  meant  to 
deceive  or  mislead  its  readers  in  any 
way.  Kindly  inform  us  of  any  ad- 
vertiser who  does  not  do  as  he  ad- 
vertises. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
SB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  300  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


May  !>,  19H 


That's  what  you  save  on  my  direct- 
from-factory-to-farm  plan.  Big  out- 
put, 20,000  this  year.  Standard  con- 
struction, latest  labor-saving  machln 
ery  and  my  direct  plan  of  selling,  make  this  big  saving 
possible.  It's  your  opportunity  to  get  a  real  engine 
at  a  price  that  is  based  on  20,000  output. 

[Now  Sold  on 
I  Five  Different 
(Plans— Cash 
I  or  Credit 

ry  the  Gallowty 

ne  80,  60  or  90  days 
your  own  farm, 
to  me  if  it  Isn't 
""right.    I  have  five  different  plans  of 
Celling  this  engine  on  cash  or  credit.  I'm 
sure  It  will  make  good  I  give  It  an  un- 
I  qualified  guarantee  and  send  It  to  you  on  your 
I  own  terms. 

I  My  Engine  Book  and  Special  Offer  Free 

Us  all  about  engines  and  describes  the  Gal- 
loway line  of  1  3-4  to  15  H.  P.  engines.  One 
if  my  5  plans  will  Interest  you, 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres., 
fVM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
265  Galloway  Sle'lon,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


Better  Corn 


The  Adel  Vitrified  Tile  Corn  Crib  has  five  times! 
more  ventilation  than  any  other  practical  crib.r 
This  means  higher  graded  corn.  Ventilating  core  I 
absolutely  prevents  mould.  Tou  can  husk  earllerl 
and  ffvoid  freezing  fingers.  Costsnol 
more  than  wooden  crib  and  is  Are,  I 
-..  wind, rat  end  time  proof.  Nopaint-f 
\  ing  or  repairs.  Takes  less! 
ground  room  for  capacity  than  I 


double  crib.l 


m m ..tt5*»g  "    Tile  Corn  Crib 

/l8  decided  advantages  set  out  In  our  new , 
'catalog  which  you  can  have  free.  The  per- 
manent crib  for  modern  farmers.  Circular 

fform  prevents  racking.  Cone  spreader 
spreads  evenly,  forcing  moisture  to  evapo- 
rate. The  Adel  Tile  Crib  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  wooden  crib  and  none  of  the 

disadvantages.   Tile  cribs  are  built  with  or 

without  granaries,  from  various  plans 

Drain  Tile— Drained  land  pays  bigger 
profits.  Our  vitrified  drain  tile  are 

frost  proof.   'Write  for  our  general 
catalog  and  get  a  glass  cutter  free. 

ADEL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
225  Main  St., 
Adel   -   -  Iowa 


Monixxnents  that 
last  foreyer 


i 

L 


Monuments  are  pougtvc  to  snow  lasting 
affection.  Marble  and  granite  fall  as  ideal 
memorials,  because they  go  to  pieces  grad- 
ually under  the  weather.  Bronze  is  as 
beautiful  as  stone— and  besides  it's  ever- 
lasting. Never  mildews,  becomes  moss 
grown  or  weather  worn.  It  also  effects  a 

Big  saving  in  cost 

Thousands  are  turning  to  bronze  in  preference 
to  Btone.  It's  the  modern  memorial.  Get  our 
catalog  of  beautiful  designs,  and  price-list. 
Dealers  and  agents  hqve  a  wonderful  busi- 
ness opportunity  in  Bronze  Monuments,. 
Write  for  full  information. 

BRONZE  MONUMENT  CO. 
Dept.  23  Oes  Moines,  Iowa 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Yellow  Rose  and 
Brown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  writs 
EMORY   BROWN,    MitchellviUe.  Iowa. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  i  .for- 
mation bureau,  which  Is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readera.  Let  us  know  what  local- 
ity you  are"  interested  in  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  its 
crops,  climate  conditions,  live 
stock,  government  land,  etc. — all 
such  facts  maye  be  had  if  you 
will  simply  send  postage  for  re- 
ply and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  r«aa  it. 


URING  the  month  of  April  most 
of  the  live  stock  organizations 
of  the  west  hold  their  annual 
meetings,  and  these  meetings 
are  usually  the  occasion  for  a 
getting  together  of  stockmen  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  and  in  all  lines  of 
business,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
visitor  to  get  a  very  general  idea  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  live  stock 
industry.  At  all  of  these  meetings  this 
year  it  was  very  noticeable,  that  the  num- 
ber of  old-time  cow  men  is  gradually  de- 
creasing, while  their  places  are  being 
taken  by  stock  farmers  and  small  ranch- 
ers. This  means  that  the  range  is  passing 
away,  and  that  from  now  on  the  business 
of  raisins'  cattle  in  the  west  will  be  done 
on  a  smaller  scale,  which  will  undoubtedly 
tend  to  the  rai.-ing  of  better  stock.  Stock 
will  be  cared  for  in  better  shape  and  be 
more  valuable  either  as  feeders  or  as 
beef. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  these 
meetings  was  the  importance  that  was 
j  sittached  to  the  matter  of  feeding  cattle 
throughout  the.  winter  and  early  spring 
months  with  a  view  of  getting  them  in 
beef  condition  and  selling  them  as  such 
rather  than  as  heretofore  has  been  the 
proceedure,  preparing  them  only  for  feed- 
ing purposes  in  the  corn  belt.  In  other 
words,  the  west  is  going  to  produce  more 
and  more  beef  every  year  and  the  supply 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  from  this 
source  will  show  a  corresponding  de- 
crease. There  is  also  a  manifest  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  stock  men  to 
broaden  their  operations,  and  in  many 
cases  the  same  man  runs  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  does  quite  a 
little  grain  and  alfalfa  farming.  In  al- 
most every  section  of  the  northwest  there 
has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  dairy- 
ing, and  it  is  surprising  to  what  extent 
the  new  comers,  or  new  settlers,  have 
taken  up  this  Industry.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  providing  a  ready  source  of 
revenue,  and  this  has  always  been  a 
most  important  item  in  a  new  country. 
Those  who  attended  these  meetings,  as 
a  general  thing,  report  grass  early  and 
abundant  throughout  the  northwest,  and 
this  usually  means  a  prosperous  year  for 
stock  men. 

Argentine   Shipments  Overestimated 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
every  day  that  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers have  greatly  overestimated  the 
influence  on  the  cattle  trade  of  the  ship- 
ments of  beef  from  Argentina  that  now 
comes  in  free  of  duty  under  the  Under- 
wood tariff.  For  a  time,  owing  to  the 
active  advertising  propaganda  of  the 
American  packers,  it  looked  as  if  enough 
South  American  beef  would  be  thrown 
on  the  market  to  completely  demoralize 
prices  for  both  cattle  and  beef.  It  now 
transpires,  however,  that  the  effect  of 
liberal  importations  of  Argenine  beef  did 
not  reduce  the  price  to  consumers  ap- 
preciably, and  that  the  only  visible  effect 
was  a  general  lowering  of  prices  for  the 
medium  grades  of  steers,  and  a  general 
weakening  of  the  market  as  far  as  fat 
cattle  were  concerned.  This  was  mani- 
festly satisfactory  to  the  packers,  but 
unsatisfactory  to  the  producers  as  well 
as  the  consumers  in  this  country.  It 
also  appears  now  that  there  is  little 
danger  that  Argentine  will  ever  be  in  a 
position  to  flood  this  country  with  beef. 
A  study  of  conditions  in  the  South 
American  republic  shows  its  ability  to 
produce  cattle  is  comparatively  limited, 
and  that  the  season  of  heaviest  produc- 
tion and  consequently  of  heaviest  ex- 
portation !s  now  past  aind  that  until 
next  spring  the  receipts  of  beef  from 
Argentina  will  be  of  very  limited  propor- 
tions. 

Another  thing  that  will  tend  to  limit 
these  Importations  Is  the  fact  that  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  is  more  prev- 
alent there  now  than  ever  before,  and 
this  has  lead  to  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  calves  which  it  will  toke  months  and 
pcrhnps  years  to  replace.  Since  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  In  Mexico  the 
government  has  purchased  over  1,5110,000 
pound!  of  Argentine  beef  for  the  navy, 
and   It  Is  noteworthy  that  an  Amerlcun 


packer,  Swift  &  Co.,  was  given  the  con- 
tract for  furnishing  this  beef.  So  long 
as  there  is  a  world-wide  shortage  of  cat- 
tle the  importations  of  beef  from  Argen- 
tina will  have  little  effect  in  this  coun- 
try, but  should  borne  production  ever 
catch  up  with  the  growing  demand  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  liberal  ship- 
ments of  beef  from  Argentina  will  prove 
very  disastrous  to  American  stock  raisers. 
Sheep  Feeders  Dissatisfied 
The  sheep  feeding  season  throughout 
the  corn  belt  is  now  practically  over,  and 
on  the  whole  it  has  been  a  rather  un- 
satisfactory one  for  feeders.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. In  the  first  place  feed  of  all 
kinds  was  comparatively  high  in  price 
and  a  good  share  of  the  men  who  fed 
oneep  tiie  last  season  did  so  as  an  ex- 
periment. Perhaps  the  most  general 
cause  for  dissatisfaction,  however,  was 
the  high  price  that  feeders  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  their  stock  sheep  last 
fall.  In  their  anxiety  to  secure  good 
feeding  stock  they  frequently  paid  more 
for  thin  sheep  than  the  packers  were 
paying  for  fat  grassers.  Manifestly  this 
course  proved  unwise  and  must  be  avoided 
in  the  future  if  feeders  are  to  realize  a 
reasonable  profit  on  their  operations.  In 
many  cases  experienced  sheep  feeders 
had  a  profitable  season,  but  it  will  be 
nuticcd  that  in  most  instances  these  men 
secured  their  stock  sheep  at  a  reason- 
able figure.  It  is  an  old  adage  of  the 
trade  that  stock  "well  bought  is  half 
sold,"  and  the  amateur  sheep  feeder  will 
do  well  to  bear  this  adage  in  mind  in 
making  his  purchases  this  fall. 


Parcel  Post  Hints 

Pack  and  wrap  your  parcels  securely. 

Most  of  the  damage  and  losses  are  due 
to   insecure  packing. 

Address  your  parcel  correctly  and 
plainly. 

Write  your  own  name  and  address  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner. 

Packages  containing  eggs  should  be 
marked  "eggs." 

Packages  containing  perishable  matter 
should  be  marked  "perishable." 

Packages  containing  liquids,  jellies,  etc., 
should  be  marked  "fragile." 

Don't  pack  eggs,  berries  or  similar 
produce  in  a  thin  pasteboard  box. 

Eggs  wrapped  separately  and  sur- 
rounded in  cotton  or  excelsior  and  packed 
in  a  strong  corrugated  wooden,  paste- 
board or  metal  box  can  be  sent  any  dis- 
tance. 

Don't  put  any  writing  in  the  package 
unless  it  is  a  bill  for  the  goods,  or  a  de- 
scription of  the  contents  of  the  package. 

Do  not  send  perishable  matter  so  that 
it  will  arrive  in  the  city  on  a  Saturday 
evening  or  on  Sunday— unless  you  use  a 
special  delivery  stamp. 

Consult  your  postmaster  as  to  the  best 
time  for  mailing  country  produce  so  as 
to  reach  the  city  at  the  best  hour,  the 
quickest  time  and  in  the  best  condition. 


Soil  Texture  and  Soil  Moisture 

The  term  texture  wnen  applied  to  the 
soil  refers  to  the  size  of  the  soil  par- 
ticles. Generally  speaking  there  are  three 
main  classes  of  soil  based  on  texture, 
sand,  silt  and  clay,  and  all  productive 
soils  are,  as  a  rule,  composed  of  com- 
binations of  the  above  classes. 

The  amount  of  movement  and  the  rate 
of  movement  of  soil  moisture  are  gov- 
erned to  quite  an  extent  by  texture.  In 
sand  we  find  that  the  action  is  rapid, 
but  lasts  only  a  short  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  movement  in  clay  is  very  slow, 
but  the  water  travels  through  a  much 
greater  distance.  Tn  soils  of  medium  tex- 
ture the  action  is  intermediate  through- 
out. In  the  average  soil  movement  of 
water  is  confined  to  a  few  feet,  but  in 
some  of  the  fine  textured  soils  i»  Tay 
travel   a  considerable  distance. 

JAMES   D.  MARSHALL. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


For  the  first  time  since  1885  Spain,  In 
January,  had  a  fall  of  snow  sufficiently 
heavy  to  whiten  the  landscape  through- 
out the  country. 


THE  MARKET  pLACE 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  iM-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  18S0. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  Sl'lv- 
rial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine.  ■'In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  i3  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472.  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

HIGH  EST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


FENCE  POSTS  AND  LUMBER  Di- 
rect to  consumer.  C.  J.  Coleman,  Sand 
Point,  Idaho. 


ANY  FILM  DEVELOPED,  10c  PER 
roll;  prints,  2c  to  5c.  Cameras  and  sup- 
plies. Photo  Craft  Shop,  4160  Bee  Build- 
ing, Omaha. 

POULTRY — Baby  Chicks 

WHITE  ROCK  BABY  CHICKS,  10c 
each.  Houdan  and  White  Rock  eggs,  $1 
per  setting,  $5  per  100.  George  J.  Wol- 
cott.  Central  City,  Neb. 


Bantams 

GOLDEN  SEABRIGHT  BANTAMS- 
Eggs  from  prize- winning  mating,  15  eggs, 
$2.    Harold  R.  Hufford,  Wayne,  Neb. 


Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  BUFF  OR- 
pington  duck  eggs;  also  Light  Brahmas. 
Circular  free.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford,  la. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUN- 
ner  duck  eggs,  $1  per  12.  Heavy  laying 
strain.    E.  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


Hamburg's 

SILVER  -  SPANGLED  HAMBURGS — 
Eggs,  $1.25  per  15,  postpaid;  $4  per  100. 
Chas.  Voss  &  Son,  Hubbard,  Neb. 


  Leghorns 

~EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE- 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White  Holland  turkeys  and  Indian 
Runner  ducks.    Chas.  Cross,  Sextonville, 

Wis. 


R  O  S  E-C  O  M  B  BROWN  LEGHORN 
eggs;  none  better— $1,  15;  $4,  100;  chicks, 
10c.    Olga  Hayek,  Linwood,  Neb. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  AND  SINGLE- 
Comb  Red  eggs;  100,  $4.  Mrs.  Alb.  Thor- 
son,  Mead,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
Eggs— $4,  100;  $2.50.  50;  $1,  15;  from  200  2- 
year-old  hens,  mated  with  cockerels  | 
scoring  93%.    Edward  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  Sy2c  each.  Will  Rockwell,  Hub- 
bard, Neb. 


EGGS  —  ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns,  15  for  $1;  50,  $3.  Also  cockerels. 
White  Wyandottes,  15,  $1.  Geo.  A.  Rich- 
ards, Route  2,  Kearney.  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS— 
15  eggs,  $1;  100,  $4.  Mrs.  E.  Fauquet,  Wa- 
hoo,  Neb. 

SINGLE -COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs  from  trap-nested,  high-record  lay- 
ers, $1,  15.    F.  Strahan,  Linwood,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS 
— Eggs,  $2  per  fifty,  $3.50  per  hundred; 
from  matured  pullets,  farm  range.  Mrs. 
Ufe  Edzards,  Bruning,  Neb. 


Langshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS-CIRCU 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb 


EXTRA  B  I  Gl-B  O  N  E  D,  SCORED 
Black  Langshans  and  eggs.  H.  Oster- 
foss  Farm,  Hedrick,  la. 


Light  Brahmas 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 15,  $1;  45, 
$2.50;  100,  $5.  Fair  hatch  guaranteed  or 
another  order  half  price.  Frank  A. 
John,  Bedford,  la. 


LIGHT  BRAT  IMA  EGGS— 15,  $1;  50, 
$2.50;  100,  $5.     Mrs.   M.   Wall,  Eddyville, 

Neb.   


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— EGGS,  30,  $1.25;  50, 
$2.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Applegate,  Gilmore  City,  la. 


BLACK     LANGSHANS     AND  HOL-1 
land  turkey  eggs.    Mrs.  J.  W.  Johnson, 
Loup  City,  Neb. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  advert 
lisemeiit  of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  It 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who  finds 
that  mi  advertiser  does  not  <lo  as  ajg 
promises  in  bis  advertisement  will 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 


RATE — Five  cents  per  word  per  issue.   Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral.  Including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  sub*<  ribers  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 
If  you  have  any  wants  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,   insect  an  ad.   in  this  department. 


POULTRY — Minorcas 

BLACK  MINORCA  AND  BUFF  OR- 
pington  eggs.  Frank  A.  Agnew,  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 


PORTER'S  MINORCAS  WON  SWEEP- 
stake  cup  at  Fremont.  Baby  chix,  25c 
each  and  up.  Eggs,  10c  each  and  up. 
Circular  free.  J.  F.  Porter,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


Orpingtons 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE- 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM 
thoroughbred  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  Chas.  Less- 
man,  Wayne,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— FINE,  FREE- 
range  flock;  eggs,  $4,  100;  $2.50,  50;  $1,  15. 
Frank  Kaiser,  Daykin,  Neb. 


EGGS  FROM  KELLERSTRASS 
Strains— Crystal  White  Orpingtons,  scor- 
ing 90  to  91  points,  guaranteed  fertile, 
$1.50  per  15,  $8  per  100.  L.  H.  Klinge, 
Grand  Island,  Neb. 

PRIZE- WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
ton  eggs.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  JSIeb. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM 
thoroughbred  White  Orpingtons,  $1.50  per 
15.    Wm.  Langbehn,  Avoca,  la. 

ORPINGTONS— BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Eoc>3 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
both  matings.  Pens  1,  5,  $5  per  15;  pens 
2,  3,  4,  $2.50,  15;  $4.50,  30;  farm  range,  $1, 
15;  $5,  100.  Circular  free.  G.  W.  Feuer- 
stein,  Fremont,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS— 
$1.25  per  15.  Indian  Runner  ducks,  $1.25 
per  13;  white  egg  strain,  fertility,  deliv- 
ery guaranteed,  prepaid.  Henry  Korgan, 
Hastings,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCKS  —  LARGE,  GREAT 
laying  strain;  eggs,  15,  $1;  100,  $4.  Geo. 
Clauson,  Mead,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $5  per  100,  $2.75  per  50,  $1.50  per  15. 
Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Fred  Kroeger,  Carroll,  la*. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  60c  per  15,  $3  per  100.  Mrs.  Anna 
Eklund,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  BARRED  ROCK 
Eggs— Cockerel  matings,  $2,  15;  farm 
range,  $1,  15;  $5,  100;  baby  chicks,  12y2c 
each.    Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Schulz,  Yutan,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  AT 
reduced  prices  for  May.  George  Frank- 
lin, Axtell,  Neb. 


BARREtD  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ex- 
clusively; choice,  pure-bred  stock;  se- 
lected eggs,  100,  $5;  50,  $3.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Adam  A.  Weir,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS— $1.75  PER  15,  $3  50 
per  50,  $6  per  100.  Single-Comb  Buff  Leg- 
horn eggs,  from  pen  1,  $1  per  15,  $2.75  per 
50,  $5  per  100.  Farm  range  Leghorns,  50c 
per  15,  $1.75  per  50,  $3  per  100.  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Nagengast,  Howells,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS 
—Best  quality  stock.  Davis  Bros.,  Lin- 
coln. Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— EXTRA  GOOD 
laying  strain.  George  Hellbusch,  Bel- 
grade, Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  FROM  STATE 
Fair  and  Lincoln  winners,  $5.50  per  100. 
R.  E.  Thompson,  Normal,  Neb. 


FISHEL'S  SNOW  WHITE  ROCKS— 
Won  first  prizes.  Eggs,  15,  $1;  50,  $2.50; 
100,  $4.    Mrs.  J.  M.  Lampert.  Wahoo,  Neb 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

SINGLE-COMB  REDS— AFTER  APRIL 
first  eggs  from  prize-winning  pens,  $3, 
15;  $5,  30.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1.75  setting.  Stock  for  sale.  Claude 
Musselman,  Lyons,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  setting,  $5  per  100.  Mrs.  H. 
H.  Bixler,  Route  5,  McCook,  Neb. 

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  15  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Dclmer 
McCann,  Arlington,  Neb. 

ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  Ex- 
hibition and  utility  stock.  Free  cata- 
logue.   George  Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb 

SINGLE-COMB  REDS  AT  PIONEER 
Home— Large,  dark  red;  heavy  lavers. 
Pens,  $1.50  per  15;  utility,  $4  per  100.  Mrs. 
John  Hall,  Valley,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED* 
eggs  from  pure-bred  stock— $1  per  15,  $5 
per  100.  Mrs.  Chas.  Kellett,  Waterloo, 
Neb. 


POULTRY — Turkeys 

TURKEY  EGGS  —  LARGE  WHITE 
Holland,  $1.50  per  12,  postpaid;  $10  per  100. 
Mrs.  C.  A.  McEndaffer.    Sterling,  Colo. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  HIGH- 
quality  White  Wyandotte  and  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poul- 
try and  Stock  Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 15  FOR 
$1.    A.  M.   Neidig,  Madison,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FROM 
best  matings  in  Nebraska.  G.  W.  Har- 
den, Ulysses,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  SILVER  WYAN- 
dotte  eggs.  H.  Clabaugh,  St.  Edward, 
Neb. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
setting.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough,  Weston,  la. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  FROM  THOROUGH- 
bred  turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Mus- 
covy and  Runner  ducks,  Pearl  and  White 
guineas,  Bantams,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Houdans,  Games,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  White  and  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, White  and  Silver-Laced  Wy- 
andottes, Buff,  White,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Cochins,  Langshans.  Hen  eggs, 
15  for  $1.  Also  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pige- 
ons. Free  circular.  D.-  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


ROTTEN  EGGS  — WE  SELL  NICE, 
fresh  eggs  from  26  varieties  of  chickens. 
Catalogue  free.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 


EGGS  —  BARRED.  WHITE,  BUFF 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Langshans,  Toulouse  geese.  Mrs.  Frank 
Davis,  Holbrook,  Neb.   

—WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free 
catalogue.    C.  W.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  PURE- 
bred  ducks,  turkeys,  chickens.  Poland- 
China  pigs,  $15  a  pair  (not  related).  Mrs. 
Maggie  Rieff,  St.  Peter,  Minn.  

LICE  KILLER,  BALANCED  EGG 
Ration,  Crate  Fattening  Ration.  Formu- 
las free  with  our  monthly  poultry  mag- 
azine at  25  cents  the  year.  American 
Poultry  Instructor,  238  Campau  Bldg., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.   


THOROUGH-B  RED  EGGS  —  HOU- 
dans,  White  Wyandottes,  Rose-Comb 
White  Leghorns.  Buff  Orpingtons,  $5  and 
$6  per  100;  Rocks,  Reds,  B.  Leghorns,  $4 
and  $5  per  100.  Winners  fifteen  prizes 
Nebraska  Central  1913  show.  Baby 
chicks,  all  leading  varieties.  C.  &  K. 
Lee,  Box  C,  Hastings,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ALL  VARI- 
eties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  Brahmas,  Langshans, 
Minorcas,  Campines  and  Bantams;  also 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue No.  11.  Logan  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


Por  Exchange 

SWAP  —  GOOD  RAYO  INCUBATOR 
for  a  trio  of  2-year-old  Toulouse  geese. 
W.  D.  Stambaugh,  Richfield,  Neb. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

160-ACRE  RICH  CREEK  IMPROVED 
farm;  60  cultivation,  balance  timbered — 
$20  acre.     Sessions  Co.,   Winthrop,  Ark. 


FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND— NEAR 
500,000  acres  in  Arkansas  now  open  to 
homestead  entry.  Guide  book,  with  list, 
laws,  etc.,  25c.  Township  map  of  state, 
25c  additional.  L.  E.  Moore,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


AM  IN  TOUCH  WITH  EASTERN 
buyers  for  farms  and  ranches.  Send  de- 
tails with  legal  description  and  best  cash 
price  in  first  letter,  allowing  2  per  cent 
commission.  Thomas  Campbell,  530-32 
State  Bank  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


W  A  N  T  E  D— TO  HEAR  OF  GOOD 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  Send 
description  and  price.  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LANDS— Florida 

YOU  CAN  SETTLE  A  COLONY  OF 
your  friends  in  Florida  and  make  a  for- 
tune in  two  years.  We  have  many  large 
tracts  suited  to  the  purpose  at  a  very 
low  price  and  easy  terms.  A  resident  of 
Florida  from  Nebraska.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. Address  C,  care  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer. 


Kansas 

WE  OWN  13,600  ACRES  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  valley,  smooth  as  a  floor;  best 
alfalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth;  five 
sets  of  improvements;  shallow  water; 
will  sell  80  acres  or  more.  Frizell  &  Ely, 
Larned,  Kan. 


320-ACRE  FARM  IN  THE  SHALLOW* 
water  belt  of  Scott  county,  Kansas.  Im- 
provements cost  $3,500;  half  mile  from 
railroad  town  with  three  elevators;  all 
tillable;  170  acres  in  cultivation;  black 
loam  soil  two  feet  deep;  120  acres  now 
in  winter  wheat.  Rented  for  half  crop 
delivered.  Price  $25  per  acre;  $2,000  cash 
handles  it.  We  have  cut  the  price  $2,000 
to  sell  it  quick.  L.  B.  Scott  &  Son,  526 
City  National  Bank  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 

Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


200  FARMS  IN  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  District, 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level  or 
rolling  prairie  land.  Timber  land.  Any 
size  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county  has 
never  had  a  crop  failure;  50,000  acres  of 
corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet 
and  lists.  Park  Region  Land  and  Loan 
Co.,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $75  per  acre  and  up 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paffrath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


MONEY  IN  MINNESOTA  LANDS— 
Send  for  my  list— 600-acre  bargain,  450 
plow,  100  »eadow,  50  pasture;  elegant 
buildings,;  near  city— $60  acre,  worth  $80. 
Write  your  wants.  W.  C.  Murphy,  Foley, 
Minn.   


Nebraska 

FARM  LOANS  WANTED  —  QUICK 
sales,  exchanges;  large  property  list. 
Write  John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CHOICE  80-ACRE  FARM,  WITH  $3,000 
improvements.  one  mile  from  town, 
within  30  minutes  of  Lincoln.  Easy 
terms.  German  neighborhood.  Sickness 
cause.    John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— We  have  listed  with  us  to 
sell  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
choice  North  Dakota  lands.  In  order  to 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  in  North  Dakota  we  will  sell  these 
lands  at  cost.  Prices  are  about  one-fifth 
those  asked  in  Iowa  or  Illinois  and  agri- 
cultural possibilities  are  just  as  great. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads  all 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates. 
For  literature  and  full  particulars  write 
J.  S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agt.,  Soo 
Line  Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Oregon 

ONTARIO,  IN  EASTERN  OREGON, 
on  the  Snake  river,  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary location.  Seven  railroads  radiate 
therefrom.  Abundance  of  water  for 
light,  heat  and  power,  domestic  use  and 
irrigation— the  making  of  a  great  city. 
We  offer  yaui  the  choice  of  thousands  nf 
acres,  all  ready  for  cultivation,  such  as 
have  produced  120  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  and  other  crops  in  proportion.  Do 
you  think  this  an  exaggeration?  We 
are  eager  to  give  you  proof  you  are 
bound  to  accept.  We  sell  on  long  time 
and  easv  terms.  Excursion  rates  first 
and  third  Tuesdays  of  every  month.  Let 
us  give  full  particulars.  Address  Oregon 
&  Western  Col.  Co.,  536  Paxton  Block, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


South  Dakota 

BARGAINS— GOOD  DEEDED  INDIAN 
land— 160  acres  in  Bennette  county  and  SO 
acres  in  Tripp  county.  South  Dakota. 
Owner,  Luther  S.  Bear,  care  Hicks,  Ful- 
ler &  Pierson,  Sioux  City,  la. 


FOR  EXCHANGE-RANCH  NEAR 
Fairfax  of  1,318  acres;  fair  improve- 
ments; 150  acres  in  cultivation,  balance 
in  hay  and  pasture.  All  good,  hard  land. 
Price,"  $30  per  acre.  Encumbrance,  $18,000, 
6  per  cent,  long  time.  Want  income  or 
small  farm  for  equity.  L.  B.  Scott  & 
Son,  526  City  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

BARGAINS  IN  WISCONSIN  FARMS 
— 422  acres  in  Oneide  county,  2Vz  miles 
from  railroad  station.  Fine  grazing  and 
hay  land,  also  good  for  grain,  corn  and 
potatoes;  180  acres  under  cultivation; 
house  and  barn.  Will  be  sold  cheap  to 
clean  up  estate.  240  acres  in  Fond  du 
Lac  county;  every  foot  the  very  best 
soil;  good  buildings  and  first-class  stock. 
Will  be  sold  cheap  if  taken  at  once. 
Other  farms  anywhere  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin.  Write  or  call  on  Conrad 
Thiemann,  323  Germania  Bldg.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union. 
Settlers  wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low 
prices,  on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  booklet 
35  on  Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant. 
State  acres  wanted.  Write  about  our 
grazing  lands.  If  interested  in  fruit 
lands,  ask  for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards 
in  Wisconsin.  Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo 
Line  Ry.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


76-ACRE  LAKE  SHORE  FARM 
with  stock,  tools,  machinery,  crops  and 
household  goods,  at  only  $4,000.  Clay 
loam  soil,  level  surface,  6%  miles  trom 
town.  Good  buildings  and  field.  Frame 
house  16x30  and  12x12,  frame  barn  16x48, 
with  silo;  2  horses,  10  head  of  cattle. 
One  mile  from  school,  creamery  and 
store.  Fine  farm  at  low  price  for  quick 
sale.  Come  at  once.  Martin  Yde,  Mill- 
town,  Wis. 


Miscellaneous  Lands 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  SCRIP  FOR 
Sale— Soldiers'  additional  land  scrip  in  40, 
80  and  120-acre  assignments.  Can  be  lo- 
cated on  vacant  government  land.  No 
residence  or  cultivation  required.  Ad- 
dress Fred  D.  Mason,  Security  Mutual 
Life  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


INVESTIGATE  THIS  —  EXCELLENT 
land  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon — 
adjacent  to  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
way— the  best  developed  sections  of  the 
northwest.  Obtainable  at  low  prices. 
State  land  on  long  payments,  and  deeded 
land  on  crop-payment  plan;  good  cli- 
mate; good  schools.  No  isolated  pioneer- 
ing. Send  for  literature,  saying  what 
state  most  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker, 
Gen.  Immig.  Agt.,  377  Northern  Pacific 
By.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  Twentieth  Century  Farmer; 
salarv  $42  a  week.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  wekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

WANTED— AGENTS  IN  GOOD  FARM- 
ing  district  to  sell  western  land  where 
the  crop  pays  for  the  land  in  two  years. 
For  commission  and  literature  write  522 
State  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SALESMEN  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  TO- 
bacco  factory;  experience  unnecessary; 
good  pay  and  promotion  for  steady  work- 
ers. Complete  instructions  sent  you. 
Piedmont  Tobacco  Co..  Box  Y-27,  Dan- 
ville, Va.   

BOYS  ,    EVERYWHERE  —  $1  TO  $1" 

week  after  school;  2c  stamp  for  samples 

and  particulars.  Card  Novelty  Co.,  312 
W.  23d  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39  F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex.  $17. 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  yoi* 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm. 
Whitewater,  Kan. 


DOOS 

COLLIES— SEND  FOR  LIST.  W.  R. 
Watson.  Box  501,  Oakland.  Ta. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SHE'D  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros..  Chadron,  Neb. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver.  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  1912  cro'> 
seed  corn  grown  in  Washington  county. 
Nebraska.  Werter  DeVaughn.  1914  Har- 
ney St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Hay  Balers  Can  Now 
Make  Good  Profits 

DID  you  ever  think  of  how  easy  it  is  to  get  started 
making  a  good,  big  income  baling  hay  ?  Let  vis  tell 
you  how  you  can  do  it  with  an  Ann  Arbor  press. 
Send  us  your  name  for  the  booklet,  "Making  Money 
from  Hay."  It  has  an  interesting  and  profitable  story 
to  read. 

Baling  the  most  hay  in  the  least  time  with  the  least  expense 
is  an  easy  trick  for  Ann  Arbor  presses.  Western  hay  balers  can 
now  do  better  work — more  of  it  and  at  a  lower  cost.  More  profits 
— are  the  results.  Here's  your  opportunity  to  work  up  a  good 
income.  Get  an  Ann  Arbor  outfit  and  bale  your  own  hay  and 
your  neighbors,  also .  Write  us  and  learn  how  easily  you  can  do  it. 


THE  BAL  ER  FBR  BUSINESS* 


Now  Cutting  the  Cost  of  Baling 
in  the  West 


It's  particularly  suited  for  this  ter- 
ritory. It's  the  hay  press  ■which  bales 
Alfalfa  'with  the  minimum  breakage 
of  stems  and  leaves.  Government 
reports  show  stems  and  leaves  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  plant.  This 
fact  was  the  basis  for  Ann  Arbor 
construction. 

No  matter  what  grass  or  hay  you 
handle — the  Ann  Arbor  can  bale  it  at 
the  least  cost.  Just  what  you  need  for 


baling  vetch  and  cowpeas.  No  other 
baler  has  as  large  feed  opening  or  as 
fast  feeding  device  or  as  simple  con- 
struction. 

Feed  hopper  is  only  39  Inches  from 
the  ground.  Take  the  baler  out  in  the 
field— bale  direct  from  windrows — 
save  time,  work  and  expense.  Use 
any  engine— set  it  right  on  the  plat- 
form with  the  baler.  Detach  the 
truck  truss  rods,  move  rear  wheels 
forward,  and  you  have  a  portable 
outfit  for  your  engine. 

If  you  have  no  engine,  and  don't 
wish  to  get  one  this  year,  one  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  line  of  horse  presses  will 
best  fit  your  needs.  Ask  us  about 
the  two  man  horse  press  with  low 
step-over  and  a  positive  self-feed 
without  springs. 

The  Ann  Arbor  is  the-  baler  for 
profits — why  not  get  started?  Write. 

Every  Ann  Arbor  Owner 
Is  Protected  by  an 
Individual  Guarantee 

The  strongest  ever  given  on  a  hay 
press.  Write  for  booklet  "Making 
Money  from  Hay."  Mall  postal  or 
letter  today.  Address 


T^  Secret  Strength  In 


An  Electric  Light- 
r  ing  Plant  on  Your 
Farm  Means  Safety 

from  such  a  disaster  as  this,  and  will  [. 
add  to  your  comfort  and  well-beine  in 
a  hundred  different  ways. 
The  individual  electric  llKl.tlner  plant  has 
been  perfected  by  the  development  of  the 

^     which  brine  the  elements  of  safety,  comfort  and 
cor  lenience  Into  every  household  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

No   lonper  need   you   worry  over  the  posslbiliiy  of  an 
Overturned  lamp  in  your  house  or  lantern  in  your  stable,  mak- 
ing a  wreck  of  your  home, 
more  lamps  to  fill — no  more  smoky,  hot.  burned-up  air  and  straining 
eyes.     Instead  of  this,  you  have  at  your  command  a  pure,  clear,  modern 
:ht.  ready  at  the  press  of  a  button,  wherever  and 
Whenever  you  want  -it. 

The  "  WtraSsExfN:"  battery  and  switchboard  have 
been  designed  and  built  for  your  home  by  those  who 
have  ■  designed  and  built  the  enormous  batteries 
which  are  used  in  the  laree  cltv  liprhtlntr  plants. 

Individual  Lighting  Plants  are  compact,  simple, 
inexpensive,  easy  to  understand  and  operate,  and 
require    little  attention. 

You  want  electric  lights,  so  write  our 
nearest  office  to-day  for  the  name  of  our 
dealer  in  your  territory  and  our  new  book 
on  electric  lighting.  You  should  know  all 
about  the  jubject. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE 
BATTERY  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York.  Chicago.  Boston.  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland.  Atlanta.  Denver.  Detroit.  Roch- 
ester, San  Francisco.  Toronto,  Portland.- 
Ore..  Seattle.  Los  Angeles. 


is  the  thick  wall  of  the  tubing  made  of 
high  carbon  spring  steel.  When  a  bull 
hits  your  gate,  it  can't  be  too  strong.  A 
weaker  gate  than  the  Iowa  will  not  turn 
your  stock. 

7  Measure  the  Wall  of  the  Tubing 

~     Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  outside 

B diameter;  it  may  be  the  same. 
Ask  Your  Doalor  for  Iowa  Gates. 


,     IOWA  GATE  CO., 


21st  St,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Farmers  are 

Shrewd  Buyers 

and  excellent  judges  of  tobacco  quality — being 
naturally  expert  at  valuing  any  product  of  the  soil. 
They  are  big  users  of  PIPER  Heidsieck  because 
they  appreciate  the  high  quality  of  the  leaf  and 
the  wholesome  satisfaction  in  this  rich,  pleasant, 
tasty  tobacco. 


Ml 

EL  ML.  A 

?D  H 

dsieck 


siec 

CHEWING  TOBACCO  (clV\SvSINE) 

"PIPER"  is  the  highest  type  of  chewing  tobacco  in  the 
world — made  from  ripe,  mellow,  choice  leaves  of  Kentucky- 
White  Burley.  "PIPER"  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
chewing  tobaccos  by  its  famous  "Champagne  Flavor" — a 
luscious,  winey  tang  that  gives  an  added  delight  to  this 
splendid  tobacco.  Get  the  healthful  "PIPER"  habit  today, 
and  you'll  discover  supreme  tobacco  enjoyment. 

Buy  "PIPER"  by  the  Box  and  you'll  always  have  a 
supply  handy.  For  your  convenience  we  pack  "PIPER" 
in  2-lb.  boxes  of  36  separate  foil-wrapped  5c  Pocket  Plugs; 
also  in  2-lb.  boxes  of  18  ten-cent  cuts. 

T^Dfc  TT?  TT*  Send  10c  and  your  tobacco  dealer's  name,  and  we'll 
ffx  B"*  IP  ma''  y°u  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.,  a  full-size  10c 
*  *  *""-l*-<  cut  0f  "PIPER"  in  a  handsome  leather  pouch  FREE. 
The  tobacco,  pouch  and  mailing  expenses  cost  us  20c,  and  we  gladly 
spend  the  money  to  get  you  to  try  ''PIPER." 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  in  all  size  cuts  from  5c  up. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO.,  Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City,  Rooml  ir>7 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Their  Relation 

Teacher  (drawing1  two  parallel 
lines  on  the  blackboard) — What  re- 
lation are  these  lines  to  each  other? 

Head  of  the  Class — Twins! 


Kindness 

John,  whose  father  was  a  baker, 
was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  his 
teacher  a  fresh  pretzel  each  day. 

"I  wish  yon  would  tell  your  father 
not  to  make  them  quite  so  salty," 
she  once  said,  laughingly. 

Thereafter  the  shiny,  brown  deli- 
i  icy — always  minus  the  salt — was 
foimd  frequently  on  her  desk.  "It  is 
very  kind  of  your  father  to  make 
one  on  purpose  for  me,"  she  told 
him. 

"Oh,  he  don't  make  them  this  way. 
I  lick  the  salt  off!" — American  Boy. 

t  •  * 

No  Difference 

Marjorie's  mother  was  afraid  her 
daughter  was  learning  some  "swear 
words,"  but  she  did  not  wish  to  put 
the  idea  in  her  head  by  asking  her 
directly.  One  day,  however,  she  felt 
quKe  sure  that  she  overheard  the 
parting  echoes  of  a  "d — "  about 
some  childish  misadventure. 

"Marjorie,"  she  said  gently,  "what 
was  that  word  you  used  julst  now? 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what 
it  was,  but  I  want  you  to  tell 
mother." 

Marjorie  considered  the  situation. 
"Well,"  she  replied  at  length,,  "if  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  what 
the  word  was,  I  said  'teakettle.'  " 

•  *  • 

Advertising  Versus  Praying 

The  small  daughter  had  been 
praying  each  evening  at  bedtime  for 
a  baby  sister.  The  other  morning 
her  mother,  reading  the  paper,  ex- 
claimed: "I  see  Mrs.  Smith  has  a 
little  daughter." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  asked 
the  child. 

"I  read  it  in  the  paper." 

"Read  it  to  me." 

The  mother  read:  "Born,  on 
March  — ,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  — 
Smith,  a  daughter." 

The  child  thought  a  moment,  then 
saidl:  "I  know  what  I  am  going  to 
do;  I  am  going  to  quit  praying  and 
begin  advertising." 

*  *  * 

Might  Have  Guessed 
As  a  reward  for  good  behavior 
Johnny  was  allowed  to  come  to  the 
dinner  table  when  company  was  ex- 
pected. He  wanted  to  appear  big, 
too,  so  he  chose  a  low  chair,  which 
brought  his  mouth  just  to  the  top  of 
the  table.  But  he  didn't  mind  this, 
because  it  was  on  a  line  with  his 
plate  and  he  was  not  so  likely  to 
drop  anything  while  eating.  He  ate 
ravenously  of  everything,  having 
nothing  to  say  to  the  guests,  as  his 
mother  had  told  him  to  remember 
that  good  children  are  seen,  not 
heard.  Finally,  after  dessert,  when 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation, 
he  exclaimed: 

"Say,  pop,  you  can't  guiess  what 
I've  got  under  the  table?" 

"No,  my  son,"  said  his  father,  with 
an  indulgent  glance;  "what  Is  it?" 

Stomachache!"  shouted  Johuwy 
gleefully. 
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Farming  Becoming  Fashionable 

t  >LL  the  suburban  and  semi-agricultural  papers,  as  well  as 
j  j  many  of  the  popular  magazines,  are  playing  hard  upon 
188353  tl,e  sl°San,  "Back  to  the  Farm."  They  are  publishing 
stories  of  clerks,  bookkeepers,  day  laborers  even,  who 
tire  of  the  hard  work  of  office  or  factory  and  get  out  under  the 
open  sky  on  an  abandoned  farm  or  a  government  claim.  Here 
they  manage  to  acquire  a  few  seeds  and  hens  and  a  beast  or  two, 
all  of  which  grow  and  multiply  with  amazing  obligingness. 
The  farmers  thereabout,  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  on  the 
farm  and  supposedly  learned  a  few  facts  about  crops  and  live 
stock  in  the  course  of  many  years,  laugh  at  first  (here  is  a 
touch  of  nature)  and  then  watch  with  open-mouthed  astonish- 
ment the  success  of  their  city  neighbors,  finally  learning  of  them 
and  adopting  all  their  theories  when  they  see  how  well  they 
work  out. 

This  kind  of  story  has  led  numbers  of  men  and  women  to 
Invest  their  small  savings  In  farm  land  and  set  out  to  show  the 
farmer  how  farming  should  lie  done.  It  means  a  rich  harvest 
for  the  land,  agent,  who  is  the  only  man  who  profits.  South- 
west Texas  has  received  at  least  its  share  of  these  "baek-to-the- 
land"  enthusiasts.  In  our  next  issue  Chester  T.  Crowell  will 
tell  you  how  they  have  fared  "Sometimes  I  think  it  is  funny," 
he  says,  "and  sometimes  1  could  cry  over  it." 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Tear  Mover 

Admirer — Where  did  you  get  that 
heartrending  description  of  a  sick 
child? 

Great  Author — It's  the  way  my 
boy  says  he  feels  when  he  wants  to 
get  out  of  going  to  school. — Life. 

Cured  Insomnia 

"For  weeks  and  weeks  after  my 
husband  died  I  was  unable  to  sleep." 

"I  hope  you  are  all  over  that 
now,"  her  sympathetic  friend  re- 
plied. 

"Yes.  The  lawyers  finally  found 
his  insurance  policy  in  a  safety  de- 
posit box  that  he  had  never  told  me 
about." 

Good  Place  for  Them 
An  old  colored  woman  boarded  a 
street  car  and  proffered  the  con- 
ductor five  pennies  for  her  fare.  "I 
can't  use  them,"  he  said  gruffly. 
"Dat's  all  right,  honey,"  she  replied. 
"Jes'  you  give  'em  to  the  company: 
it  can  use  'em. — The  Delineator. 

*  *  * 

Too  Smart 

Paddy  Doolan  went  into  a  shop 
one  day  to  buy  eggs. 

"What  are  eggs  today?" 

"Eggs  are  eggs  today,  Paddy,"  re- 
plied the  shop  man,  looking  quite 
triumphantly  at  two  or  three  young 
ladv  customers  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  shop. 

"Faith,  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say 
ro,"  replied  Paddy,  "for  the  last 
ones  I  got  here  were  chickens." 

*  *  s 

Secrets  of  the  Wardrobe 

When  Winston  Churchill  was  run- 
ning for  the  governorship  of  New 
Hampshire  his  opponents  became  pes- 
tiferously active,  making  speeches, 
writing  letters  and  distributing  cam- 
paign buttons.  One  morning  a  friend 
sent  this  telegram  to  Churchill: 

"Have  you  no  buttons  for  your 
supporters?" 

The  candidate  was  out  of  town 
and  did  not  get.  the  telegram,  but  a 
pretty  girl  stenographer  did.  She 
sent  this  answering  wire: 

"No.    We  use  safety  pins. 

(Signed)  Winston  Churchill." 

j.  £ 

Thrilling  Adventure 

She  was  even  more  afraid  of  cows 
than  most  girls,  so  when  she  spied  a 
placid  animal  recumbent  under  a 
tree,  peacefully  chewing  its  cud,  she 
at  first  refused  to  go  through  the 
pasture  at  all.  Her  husband  calmed 
her  fears  to  some  extent  and  they 
started  by,  when  the  cow  slowly 
commenced  to  get  up,  hind  legs  first, 
as  they  always  do.  At  this  the  little 
lady  shrieked  with  terror  and  said: 
"Oh,  Bob,  hurry,  hurry;  he  is  get- 
ting ready  to  spring  at  us!" 

*  *  * 

Finale 

The  funeral  procession  was  mov- 
ing along  the  village  street  when 
Uncle  Able  stepped  out  of  a  store. 
He  hadn't  heard  the  news. 

"Sho,"  said  Uncle  Abe,  "who  they 
bury  in'  today?" 

"Pore  old  Tite  Harrison,"  said  the 
storekeeper. 

"Sho,"  said  Uncle  Abe.  "Tite 
Harrison,  hey?  Is  Tito  dead?" 

"You  don't  think  we're  rehearsin' 
With  him,  do  you?"  snapped  the 
storekeeper. 


Cause  of  Rainfall  and  How  to  Increase  It 

Artificial  Pools  and  Lakes  Should  Solve  the  Problems  of  Overcoming  Hot  Winds  and  Drouths 


HE    re-establishment    of  swamps, 

T lakes  and  ponds  is  the  remedy  for 
drouths.  The  intensive  and  ex- 
tensive work  of  this  generation 
in  the  line  of  farming  activities 
has  changed  climatic  conditions  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  rainfall  is 
annually  lessening  in  volume.  The  cause  for 
this  is  easy  to  understand. 

Forty  years  ago  our  rivers  rose  slowly  and 
gradually.  Our  larger  streams  required  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  slow  accumulation  to  reach  flood 
heights.  Today  they  get  to  their  danger  limit 
in  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  time,,  and  it  took 
the  old  freshets  just  as  long  to  subside  as  it  did 
for  them  to  come  to  a  full  head,  but  they  rarely 
rose  as  high  as  they  do  now. 

The  reason  for  that  old-time  state  of  things 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  timber  lands  along  the  bor- 
ders of  these  streams  were  then  untouched,  and 
the  soft,  spongy  humus  of  those  forest  lands  re- 
tained the  rainfall  and  retarded  its  passage  into 
the  streams. 

Forests  and  Swamps  Are  Gone 
ssociated  with  these  woodlands  along  the 
water  courses  was  what  might  be  called  a  reg- 
ular system  of  swamps.  These  were  natural  res- 
ervoirs, which  kept  the  main  drainage  channels 
flushed  in  the  summer.  These  swamps,  with 
their  interlacing  lagcons  and  creeks  full  of 
water,  furnished  a  source  for  wonderul  evap- 
oration. They  were  not  confined  to  any  certain 
district,  but  were  scattered  all  over  the  prairie 
lands  of  the  west  wherever  there  was  a  large 
creek  or  river,  either  large  or  small. 

Forty  years  have  changed  all  this.  The  for- 
ests have  given  place  to  elaborately  ditched, 
properly  tiled  farms,  for  it  was  early  learned  by 
the  settlers  that  the  most  fertile  soil  was  in 
these  swamps.  "With  all  the  drainage  conse- 
quent on  letting  the  sunshine  into  the  humus 
of  the  woodlands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  ditches  and  buried  drain  tile  in  low, 
swampy  land,  what  have  we  accomplished? 
The  most  wonderfully  productive  soil  in  the 
world  has  been  put  to  the  severest  test,  and  it 
has  stood  the  test,  but  to  the  cost  of  reclama- 
tion must  be  added  this  important  change;  we 
have  destroyed  a  source  of  constant  evaporation, 
that  was  utilized  when  we  most  needed  rain. 
Only  One  Rainmaker 
From  the  failure  of  those  in  the  employ  of 
the  United  States  signal  service  who  have  been 
bombarding  the  atmosphere  to  knock  the  rain 
out  of  it,  as  well  as  making  other  experiments, 
we  are  beginning  to  learn  that  there  is  only  one 
rainmaker.  He  works  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Like  all  other  workers,  he  must  have  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  to  fashion  his  product.  He 
also  works  according  to  law.  There  is  method 
and  exactness  in  all  his  machinery,  and  through- 
out all  time  he  has  worked  as  he  works  now. 

The  sun  is  our  rainmaker.  His  machine  is 
air;  the  motive  power  is  the  sunshine;  the  raw 
material  is  the  water  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
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the  finishedl  product  is  rain  or  snow.  The  air 
carries  water  vapor  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  heat  it  bears.  At  the  time  growing 
crops  need  moisture  nearly  all  our  rains  come 
from  the  south.  The  winds  are  chiefly  in  that 
direction  at  that  time,  and  they  come  freighted 
with  watery  vapor  that  has  been  evaporated 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  lagoons, 
swamps  and  streams  along  the  routes  of  these 
winds. 

If  these  air  currents  are  loaded  nearly  to 
capacity  it  follows  that  if  the  loads  be  increased 
by  reinforcing  evaporation  the  carrying  capacity 
will  be  overcome  and  the  current  will  drop  its 
burden  in  the  form  of  rain.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  carrying  capacity  be  increased  by  the  in- 
tense heat  radiating  from  the  surface  of  a  sun- 
burned region,  the  air  can  retain  its  load  and 
carry  it  to  more  favored  regions.  This  machine 
which  is  used  by  the  rainmaker  works  like  those 
in  any  other  well  regulated  factory.  The  more 
sunshine,  the  more  raw  material  for  evapora- 
tion, the  more  rain  is  produced,  and  inversely. 

In  our  greed  for  more  and  better  lands  we 
have  invaded  the  old  store  houses  of  the  rain- 
maker where  his  raw  material  was  kept  and 
have  drained  them.  This  condition  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  state,  or  to  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley; it  is  nation  wide.  The  remedy,  though 
drastic,  is  a  simple  one.  But  no  one  state  can 
do  much  to  help  itself.  A  good  deal  has  been 
said  and  written  about  changing  drouth  condi- 
tions by  reclamation  of  forests  and  timber  lands 
and  the  cultivation  of  trees  in  prairie  districts. 
The  preservation  of  the  forests  is  all  right  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  today  the  forests  of  twenty 
years  ago  will  not  compensate  for  our  swamp 
and  prairie  drainage. 

Storage  of  Winter  Moisture  Necessary 
The  remedy  is  to  save  the  winter  rainfall  by 
natural  and  artificial  storage.  It  is  a  national 
work,  and  to  accomplish  it  the  nation  must  as- 
sert its  eminent  domain.  Prosperous  farms  oc- 
cupying old-time  swamp  lands  must  be  con- 
demned, paid  for  and  converted  into  reservoirs 
for  evaporation.  Artificial  lakes  must  be  built 
by  retaining  dams  among  the  sand  hills,  espe- 
cially of  the  west,  for  the  like  purpose,  and 
wherever  these  facilities  for  evaporation  exist 
in  the  now  sparsely  settled  districts  of  the 
country,  as  those  of  the  southwest,  they  shou'd 
be  held  sacred  by  the  government  as  waste 
places  for  the  general  good. 

In  the  state  of  Kansas  during  the  last  sum- 
mer the  people  have  awakened  to  the  impor- 
tance of  natural  and  artificial  pools  and  lakes, 
to  the  drilling  of  artesian  wells  and  the  dam- 
ming up  of  deep  creeks,  canyons  and  other  small 
streams  by  means  of  concrete  dams.  Every  acre 
of  land  converted  into  a  pond  will  be  exempt 
from  taxation  in  that  state.  There  are  also 
thousands  of  places  in  very  hilly  sections  where 
the  land  is  too  rough  or  steep  to  make  cultiva- 


tion practicable,  and  here  dams  and  reta ini  ig 
walls  can  be  built  which  will  form  ponds  and 
small  lakes  to  add  to  the  evaporation  in  sum- 
mer, without  making  it  necessary  to  utilize  fine, 
level  farming  land  as  sites  for  ponds. 

Also  in  every  dry  western  state  there  can  be 
found  tens  of  thousands  of  sites  for  damming  up 
small,  usually  dry,  streams  having  deep  gullies, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  such  gullies  full  of 
water  will  certainly  add  to  the  amount  of  moist- 
ure always  held  in  the  air,  and  thus  increase  the 
chances  for  rain,  besides  furnishing  an  abun- 
dance of  water  for  stock  and  other  purposes. 
Where  the  country  is  level  and  streams  run 
slowly  a  short,  thick  concrete  dam  will  hold 
back  millions  of  gallons  of  water,  for  the  ground 
being  almost  level,  the  water  will  extend  back 
up  the  streams  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  without 
inundating  the  fertile  land  on  either  side. 

Concrete  Dams  Important  Factors 

A  concrete  dam  can  be  built  across  a  nar- 
row, deep  creek  very  cheaply,  especially  if  a 
great  many  rocks  are  conveniently  near,  for  the 
dam  can  be  built  largely  of  rock  and  bound  to- 
gether with  good  cement.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
dam  may  be  of  rough  rock,  in  small  or  large 
pieces,  laid  upon  the  dam  layer  after  layer,  and 
the  concrete  poured  in  upon  it  to  form  a  solid 
mass.  Letting  the  ends  of  the  dam  extend  back 
into  the  hard  clay  bank  at  either  side  of  the 
stream  eight  or  ten  feet  will  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  any  kind  of  freshet  to  wash  it 
away;  but  if  the  country  is  almost  level  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  this,  and  the  dam  will  stand 
perhaps  500  years  in  as  good  condition  as  on 
the  day  it  was  finished. 

Even  if  the  creek  is  spring  fed  and  runs 
throughout  the  summer,  it  is  still  easy  to  con- 
struct these  concrete  dams  across  it,  shue  it  is 
now  easy  to  make  concrete  "set"  under  water; 
but  the  dam  can  be  built  across  a  dry  creek  in 
summer  by  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  concrete 
construction,  and  if  plenty  of  rock  is  near  the 
site  the  work  can  be  done  cheaply  by  any 
farmer  and  his  sons  or  hired  men.  So  a  stream 
which  goes  dry  in  summer  can  be  mo  e  easily 
and  cheaply  dammed  than  a  spring-fed  creek 
which  runs  all  the  time,  but  in  which  there  are 
not  many  large  standing  holes  of  wau  r  for 
stock  and  for  increasing  the  amount  of  surface 
moisture  for  evaporation.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  dry  creek  is  dry  makes  it  all  the  more  ur- 
gent that  it  be  dammed  and  filled  with  water, 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  but  for  furnish- 
ing water  for  stock  in  a  dry  region. 

Two  Hundred  Dams  in  Twenty  Miles 

A  creek  twenty  miles  long  running  through, 
any  thickly  settled  western  county  could  be 
dammed  in  200  different  places,  wherever  it 
flows  through  or  by  a  farm,  all  in  one  county, 
and  if  every  small  stream  in  every  county  in 
every  western  state  were  thus  treated  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  water  would  be  stored  up  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  it  might  be  needed: 
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Cholera— Prev  ention  and  Treatment 

V— Sanitary  and  Other  Measures  that  Should  Be  Taken  When  There  is  Cholera  in  the  Neighborhood 


ANITATION  and  sanitary  rules  and 

S regulations  we  regard  as  being 
probably  the  greatest  club  to  be 
used  in  the  fight  to  gain  the  up- 
per hand  of  hog  cholera.  Let  us 
get  our  minds  away  from  hog 
cholera  for  a  moment  and  see 
what  sanitation  has  done  in  other  matters.  All 
of  US  remember  the  terrible  dread  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  in  particular  the  southern  part, 
used'  to  have  of  yellow  fever  and  its  fatal  re- 
sults. We  didn't  have  a  serum  for  protection 
from  this  terrible  disease  or  a  virus  to  carry 
immunity,  but  it  is  practically  wiped  out.  How? 
Just  by  strict  sanitary  laws,  first  rigidly  en- 
forced by  the  government  and  then  gradually 
adopted  by  the  people,  until  now  it 
is  not  a  hard  matter  at  all  to  keep 
out  this  disease. 

Let  us  think  of  smallpox  and  diph- 
theria in  the  human  family  in  con- 
nection with  hog  cholera.  For 
smallpox  we  have  a  reliable  vaccine 
andi  for  diphtheria  a  potent  serum,, 
yet  what  is  the  first  thing  the  phy- 
sician does  when  he  finds  a  case  of 
either  of  these  diseases?  He  imme- 
diately places  a  quarantine  on  the 
premises  and  requires  a  thorough 
cleaning  up.  If  this  is  so  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  these  two  human 
diseases,  it  is  certainly  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  successful  fight 
against  hog  cholera.  What  the  phy- 
sician desires  and  tries  to  do  is  not 
to  let  the  disease  spread  from  the 
premises  on  which  it  is  first  discov- 
ered. 

What  Quarantine  Has  Done 

Foot  andi  mouth  disease  was  but  a 
few  years  ago  a  serious  menace  to 
our  live  stock,  but  strict  sanitary 
measures  and  quarantine  regulations 
gained  a  supremacy  over  the  disease. 

Consider  what  has  been  done  for 
the  cattle  interests  in  the  country  in 
the  fight  against  Texas  fever.  Close 
quarantine  and  strict  sanitary  rules 
requiring  dipping  and  cleaning  up 
have  practically  eliminated  the  dis- 
ease from  many  of  our  southern 
states  and  materially  changed  the 
quarantine  line  in  the  last  few  years. 

How  about  glanders?  When  a 
case  of  this  disease  is  discovered  the 
animal  is  at  once  killed,  the  carcass 
either  burned  or  buried  deeply,  and 
everything  that  has  come  in  contact 
with  the  animal  or  its  carcass  is 
thoroughly  disinfected  or  burned. 
Why  should  we  not  take  more  precaution  than 
we  do  when  we  come  in  contact  with  hog 
cholera? 

Quarantine  Regulations 

Let  us  here  suggest  some  sanitary  and  quar- 
antine rules  and  regulations  that  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board. 

First,  when  sick  hogs  are  first  noticed  on 
the  premises  the  owner  of  these  hogs  must  im- 
mediately notify  the  farm  demonstrator,  if 
there  be  one  in  the  county,  and  if  not,  he  must 
notify  the  state  veterinarian.  He  must  also  no- 
tify each  hog  owner  on  all  the  farms  adjoining 
his  that  he  has  sick  hogs.  The  rules  should  re- 
quire that  the  carcasses  of  all  hogs  that  die 
must  bo  burned  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
under  no  circumstances  allow  one  to  be  buried. 
The  carcasses  of  all  other  animals  that  die 
should  be  burned  or  burled  not  less  than  four 
feet  under  ground  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Sick  hogs  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  hauled 
in  wagons  or  driven  on  public  highways.  No- 
tice to  the  general  public  that  sick  hogs  are  on 
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this  place  should  be  given  by  posting,  at  the 
road  or  roads  leading  from  the  public  highway 
to  the  premises  on  which  is  located  the  cholera- 
infested  herd,  a  notice,,  printed  in  large  type, 
substantially  as  follows: 


HOG  CHOLERA — KEEP  OUT! 

You  must  not  go  near  the  hog  lots  on 
these  premises.  Parties  living  on  these 
premises  must  not  go  near  the  hog  lots 
on  any  other  farm. 

(Signed)       STATE  VETERINARIAN. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  farm  demonstrator 


Close  Confinement  and 
Feeding 


Absolute  Cleanliness  About  the  Premises  and 
Are  Cheap  Farm  Insurance 


Premises  Littered  with  Old  Cobs  and  Never  Cleaned  Up  Are  Espe- 
cially Dangerous  When  There  is  Cholera  in  the  Neighborhood 


and  the  assistance  he  may  give  us  in  this  work. 
We  believe  that  the  farm  demonstrator  should 
have  a  complete  record  of  the  hogs  in  his 
county,  the  owner's  name,  his  location,  the 
number  of  hogs  he  owns  and  raises  and  his 
losses,  if  any.  In  case  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera 
on  any  farm  in  his  territory,  the  farm  demon- 
strator should  be  immediately  notified.  It 
should  be  his  duty  to  notify  at  once  the  author- 
ity having  charge  of  the  field  men  doing  hog 
cholera  work.  This  authority  should  at  once 
send  a  man  to  these  premises,  post  the  notice 
to  the  general  public,  as  above  suggested,  and 
proceed  to  do  the  things  necessary  to  confine 
the  outbreak,  if  possible,  to  this  particular  herd. 

All  hogs  hopelessly  sick  should  be  killed 
and  the  carcasses  burned  at  once.  Temperatures 
should  be  taken  of  each  animal  in  the  herd,  and 
all  animals  showing  more  than  104  degrees 
should  be  given  the  serum-alone  treatment. 
Hogs  showing  less  than  104  degrees,  we  believe, 
should  be  given  the  serum-simultaneous  treat- 


ment. We  would  take  from  the  main  herd  all 
hogs  showing  visible  signs  of  the  disease.  The 
hogs  should  be  as  closely  confined  as  possible 
that  they  may  be  more  easily  and  closely 
watched. 

Hogs  on  Adjoining  Farms 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
our  best  authorities  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  the  hogs  on  farms  adjoining  the  one  on 
which  the  outbreak  occurs.  Some  recommend 
the  serum-alone  treatment  for  all  hogs  on  ad- 
joining farms,  while  others  would  use  the 
serum-simultaneous  treatment.  In  speaking  of 
protection  against  hog  cholera,  Dr.  Dorsett,  be- 
fore the  Missouri  Valley  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation, says:  "Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that 
the  work  has  been  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  warrant  our  decision  irrevo- 
cably in  favor  of  one  process  or  the 
other." 

Our  investigations  have  brought 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  had 
a  herd  on  a  farm  adjoining  one  on 
which  there  was  an  outbreak  of  the 
disease  we  would  give  our  hogs  a 
treatment  of  serum  alone.  We  would 
carefully  watch  the  herd  in  which 
the  outbreak  occurred,  and  if  the 
disease  was  not  checked  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks  we  would  treat  the 
hogs  with  the  serum-sim/ultaneous 
treatment,  being  careful,  if  possible, 
to  get  both  serum  and  virus  that 
had  been  tested.  In  future  issues  we 
will  take  up  and  discuss  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  serum  and  virus, 
testing,  regulations,  etc. 

Cleaning  Up  After  Cholera 
Every  precaution  must  be  taken  in 
cleaning  up  the  premises.  First,  we 
would  thoroughly  rake  all  the 
ground  on  which  were  confined  the 
sick  hogs;  burn  every  stick,  cob  and 
board  possible.  If  the  feeding 
troughs  used  in  feeding  these  hogs 
were  of  wood,  we  would  burn  all  of 
them;  if  of  metal,  thoroughly  im- 
merse in  fresh  slaked  lime  while  it 
is  hot.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
yards  have  been  thoroughly  raked 
and  the  trash  burned  plow  the 
ground  as  deeply  as  you  can. 

We  believe  there  is  no  more  thor- 
ough disinfectant  for  fences  and 
buildings  than  fresh  slaked  lime,  ap- 
plied hot.  This  may  be  done  with  a 
whitewash  brush  or  a  broom,  and  on 
the  inside  of  your  hog  houses  with  a 
spray  pump.  True,  you  will  burn  out 
the  plunger  in  your  pump  and  the 
rubber  hose,  but  the  small  expense  in  replacing 
is  of  little  consequence  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  of  disinfecting  the  prem- 
ises. See  that  no  crack  or  crevice  escapes  a  dose 
of  the  lime.  First,  thoroughly  clean  the  floors; 
scrape  them  with  a  hoe.  Burn  everything  that 
can  possibly  be  burned.  Then,  while  the  slaked 
lime  is  hot,  pour  it  on  the  floor  so  that  every 
particle  will  be  covered  and  the  fluid  drips  be- 
tween the  cracks.  A  second  application  a  few 
days  later  will  not  hurt  and  is  certainly  feasible. 
If  dirt  floors  are  used  in  your  hog  house,  give 
them  a  thorough  coating  of  fresh  air-slaked 
lime.  Ten  days  or  two  weeks  after  this  appli- 
cation, to  be  safe,  take  about  six  inches  of  the 
dirt  out  and  scatter  it  on  the  field.  Then  fill 
in  this  floor  with  fresh  dirt  in  which  you.  are 
sure  no  cholera  germs  lurk. 

Free  Hogs  from  Lice 

Taking  all  the  precautions  you  can  as  above 
outlined,  there  are  two  common  enemies  of  the 
hog  which  the  owner  of  every  herd  has  to  com- 
bat, and  which,  if  not  properly  combatted,  will 
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leave  his  hogs  in  such  condition  that  they  can't 
withstand  the  disease  should  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  it.  These  two  enemies  are  lice  and 
worms.  A  very  prominent  veterinarian,  and 
one  who  has  had  a  large  practice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hog  cholera,  stated  that  during  the  last 
winter  he  never  saw  a  hog  sick  of  cholera  that 
did  not  have  lice.  We  are  not  vouching  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  but  it  is  something  that 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Lice,  we 
know,  are  not  easy  to  combat.  However,  every 
hog  raiser  has  this  pest  to  deal  with,  and  should 
adopt  such  methods  as  he  may.  think  best  for 
the  cleaning  up  and  keeping  clean  of  his  hogs 
as  far  as  lice  are  concerned. 

Dipping!  is  a  splendid  method  to  be  pursued, 
using  some  of  the  well  known  disinfectants 
strong  enough  to  do  the  work,  or  crude  petro- 
leum,, which  is  very  effective.  In  using  crude 
petroleum  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  it 
too  strong.  An  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
of  oil  on  the  water  is  sufficient.  If  you  are  not 
in  a  position  to  dip  the  hogs  about  every  three 
to  four  weeks,  get  them  into  the  hog  house  or 
closed  pen  and  thoroughly  spray  them,  using 


some  of  the  well  known  disinfectants  or  crude 
petroleum. 

Rubbing  machines  or  posts,  properly  han- 
dled, we  believe,  are  very  effective  in  helping 
to  keep  down  lice  in  the  herd.  These  machines 
or  posts  are  automatically  supplied  with  oil  or 
grease.  They  are  conveniently  placed  in  the 
lot,  and  the  hog  soon  finds  out  what  they  are 
for  and  makes  use  of  them  as  he  needs  them. 
Lice  are  easily  detected,  but  are  often  over- 
looked in  our  rush  of  other  work.  Do  not  for- 
get that  they  weaken  your  hogs  materially,  and 
do  not  neglect  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  them 
twelve  months  in  the  year.  At  little  neglect 
along  this  line  is  liable  to  cause  yout  a  big  loss. 

Worms  are  also  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Even  suckling  pigs  are  sometimes  af- 
fected with  worms  badly  enough  to  cause  seri- 
ous losses.  To  be  reasonably  certain  that  you 
are  not  going  to  sustain  a  loss  from  this  source, 
we  advise  the  use  of  some  reliable  worm  killer 
in  the  herd  every  three  to  four  weeks  contin- 
uously. 

Santonin  is  a  worm  killer  on  which  you  can 
rely.   For  a  hundred-pound  shoat  give  five  or 


six  grains.  Santonin  is  hard  to  dissolve.  To  do 
this  thoroughly  use  250  parts  of  boiling  water 
to  one  of  santonin.  Before  giving  it  hogs  should 
be  taken  off  feed  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  and 
then  after  giving  the  remedy  only  about  half  a 
feed  should  be  given.  Repeat  this  each  day  for 
three  days  and  follow  with  a  good  dose  of 
glauber  salts.  There  are  many  commercial 
worm  killers  on  the  market  which  may  be  used 
with  good  results. 

Keeping  them  free  from  worms  and  lice  is 
very  important  from  more  than  one  standpoint. 
Without  question,  their  presence  reduces  the 
vitality  of  the  hogs,  making  them  more  suscepti- 
ble to  contagious  diseases,  and,  further  than 
that,  even  on  a  grown  hog  being  fattened  for 
the  market,  satisfactory  gains  cannot  be  made 
when  these  enemies  are  present.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  wasted  annually  on  our  farms 
through  feed  consumed  by  our  hogs  that  are 
covered  with  lice  or  are  affected  with  worms, 
and  the  feed  going  to  supply  the  needs  of  these 
parasites.  We  can't  urge  too  strongly  upon  our 
readers  the  importance  of  carefully  looking  af- 
ter these  two  pests. 


Pumpkins  as  Feed  Crop  for  Live  Stock 


HE  pumpkin  is   one  of  the  most 

T profitable  crops  to  grow,  when  ex- 
pense of  producing  the  crop  and 
its  feeding  advantages  with  most 
farm  animals  are  considered. 
Years  ago  the  pumpkin  was  made 
a  part  of  the  corn  crop  in  the 
eastern  states,  being  planted  with  it,  as  it  often 
is  yet,  and  the  feeding,  value  was  estimated  as 
worth  consideration.  In  recent  years  there  has 
not  been  much  attention  given  to  growing  the 
pumpkin  in  the  western  corn-belt  country.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  more  scientific  methods 
adopted  in  corn  cultivation,  the  changed  system 
and  conditions  of  both  cultivation  and  harvest- 
ing of  the  crop. 

The  value  of  the  pumpkin  crop  as  a  feed 
has  not  changed.  It  is  yet  of  recognized  worth 
by  those  who  have  raised  and  fed  pumpkins  to 
both  fat  stock  and  young,  growing  animals.  But 
to  grow  the  field  crop  of  pumpkins  to  greatest 
advantage  demasds  a  separate  piece  of  ground; 
the  pumpkin  field  should  be  one  by  itself.  The 
pumpkin  grows  rapidly,  and  does  not  require  or 
permit  of  much  cultivation.  When  the  plants 
are  small  they  require  careful  attention,  burt  as 
soon  as  they  commence  to  vine  the  work  of  cul- 
tivation is  at  an  end.  They  shade  the  ground 
quickly,  and  with  reasonable  moisture  will  pro- 
duce a  good  yield. 


New  land,  breaking  even,  has  been  known 
to  produce  pumpkins  of  the  best  size  and  qual- 
ity when  good  growing  conditions  prevailed 
throughout  the  season.  Large  crops  of  pump- 
kins have  been  grown  on  breaking  and  back- 
setting years  ago,  and  practically  all  over  the 
Missouri  valley  country  wherever  planted,  and 

without  any  expense  except  planting  the  seed. 
The  idea  of  a  demand  for  root  depth  in  a  well 
prepared  seed  bed  for  the  pumpkin  is  without 
foundation  when  applied  to  the  soil  of  the 
prairie  country  of  the  west  and  northwest.  The 
pumpkin  will  grow  almost  any  place  in  good 
soil  where  it  gets  a  fair  start,  and  it  requires 
a  pretty  vigorous  quality  of  weed  to  get  ahead 
of  it  or  crowd  ifout. 

The  pumpkin  is  objected  to  by  some  persons, 
claiming  that  the  seed  is  injurious  to  stock  and 
therefore  troublesome  to  feed.  Pumpkins  have 
been  fed  to  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  by  being, 
hauled  out  on  clean  grass  pastures  and  thrown 
out  for  the  stock  to  feed  on  at  will,  and  no  bad 
results  followed  where  the  animals  had  been 
gradually  introduced  to  the  pumpkin  diet.  The 
usual  season  of  feeding  is  as  soon  in  the  early 
autumn  as  the  pumpkins  commence  ripening, 
and  a  regular  feed  may  be  given  once  a  day 
until  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Some  eastern 
farmers  store  the  pumpkin  crop  in  the  basement 


of  their  bank  barns,  thus  protecting  them  from 
freezing,  and  feed  them  far  into  the  winter. 

The  feeding  value  has  not  been  tested  in  the 
experience  of  the  old-time  farmer  feeder  more 
than  the  general  thrift  their  use  has  been  ob- 
served to  induce  with  all  kinds  of  stock.  Where 
pumpkins  are  used  they  are  fed  in  conjunction 
with  other  feed  to  fattening  animals  or  on  pas- 
ture to  the  cattle  and  general  stock  of  the  far::i, 
the  object  being  mainly  to  get  a  cheap,  easily 
produced  crop  of  a  succulent  character  to  feed 
with  corn  during  the  late  autumn  and  early  win- 
ter seasons.  The  pumpkin  supplies  this  satisfac- 
torily, and  might  be  profitably  utilized  in  the 
same  way  with  the  small  farmer  of  the  corn- 
belt  district. 

In  planting  the  pumpkin  the  best  feeding 
and  keeping  varieties  should  be  selected.  Pump- 
kin raisers  practice  the  clipping  of  the  tips  of 
the  vines  when  they  have  gotten  a  sufficient 
growth.  This  makes  them  produce  better  and 
more  pumpkins.  A  well  prepared  piece  oi 
ground,  carefully  and  systematically  planted  to 
pumpkins  and  cultivated  carefully,  will  produce 
a  paying  crop  when  used  as  feed  for  the  gen- 
eral stock  of  the  farm.  It  is  safe  to  estimate 
the  pumpkin  crop  a  saving  of  the  grain  and 
fodder  feed  through  the  autumn  season,  an 
economy  that  is  worth  observing. 


Providing  Competent  Judges    for  Fairs 


HE  vital  feature  of  success  with  the  ag- 
ricultural fair,  whether  it  be  county, 
district  or  state  fair,  is  in  the  proper 
management  of  all  contests.  The  ex- 
hibitors and  exhibits  make  the  fair, 
and  the  spirit  of  competition  is  induced  by  the 
prizes  offered  as  a  general  rule;  therefore  the 
urgency  for  the  large  sums  of  money  that  are 
demanded  in  making  up  a  fair  premium  list.  If 
these  features  are  so  influential  "in  stimulating 
contests  among  producers,  manufacturers  and 
growers  of  articles  used  in  display  at  these 
fairs,  then  the  competency  and  accuracy  in  judg- 
ment in  the  awarding  of  these  prizes  is  surely 
of  paramount  importance. 

Persons  become,  in  a  sense,  experts  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  work  and  business  in  which  they 
are  continuously  engaged  for  years.  This  is 
only  natural,  and  the  person  who  acquires  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  a  business  or  occupation 
merits  recognition  and  honor  from  the  public, 
and  usually  is  accorded  this.  The  great  diver- 
sity in  classification  of  articles  exhibited  at  fairs 


often  taxes  the  judgment  and  ingenuity  of  fair 
managers  to  get  sutable  persons  to  serve  as 
judges  in  some  departments. 

In  the  matter  of  live  stock,  there  should'  be  a 
recommended  list  of  judges  selected  and  en- 
dorsed by  state  and  national  breeders'  associa- 
tions, from  which  fairs  and  live  stock  shows 
may  select  with  some  assurance  of  getting  a 
competent  and  honorable  judge  of  the  various 
kinds  of  stock.  The  breeders  of  the  country  de- 
serve this  in  diefense  of  their  own  interests  and 
in  defense  of  the  breed  or  classification  of  ani- 
mals they  represent. 

Every  breeders'  association  of  state  or  na- 
tional character  should  put  itself  on  record  as 
holding  up  and  defending  the  interests  and  rep- 
utation of  the  breed  they  champion  by  each  year 
at  their  annual  meeting  giving  endorsement  to 
certain  persons  as  possessing  the  qualifications 
for  expert  judges  of  their  particular  breed  of 
stock.  This  would  give  fair  managers  and  live 
stock  show  promoters  the  advantage  of  recog- 
nized expert  judgment  and   assure  exhibitors, 


breeders  and  fair  visitors  that  these  exhibitions 
are  conducted  in  the  interest  of  fairness,  impar- 
tiality and  the  upbuilding  of  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry of  the  whole  country,  independent  of 
selfishness  or  personal  aggrandizement. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  fair  managers 
design  to  give  their  exhibitors  a  square  deal  in 
the  matter  of  the  award  of  premiums  and  that 
they  make  an  effort  to  select  good  and  compe- 
tent judges  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  animals 
competing.  But  here  is  the  difficulty — they  are 
too  often  dependent  upon  the  recommendation 
of  some  individual  as  to  the  judge  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  animals.  This  recommendation  is 
too  frequently  hear-say  evidence  as  to  the  com- 
petency or  qualifications  of  the  proposed  judge. 
Breeders'  associations  should  take  hold  of  this 
matter  as  a  duty  they  owe  their  own  member- 
ship and  supply  a  recommended  list,  to  be  re- 
vised each  year  at  their  annual  meeting.  Some 
associations  now  do  this.  It  is  not  good  policy 
for  a  fair  or  stock  show  to  use  the  same  judge 
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Co-operation  and  Middlemen 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  prominent  farm  journal  we  find  the  follow- 
ing neatly  veiled  slap  at  the  co-operative  movement  among  farmers: 

The  smooth-tongued  organizer  can  more  easily  start  a  co- 
operative movement  than  keep  it  going.  No  business  will  run 
very  long  on  hot  air.  So  the  Colorado  apple  growers  found  out 
who  joined  the  Apple  Growers'  Exchange  of  Denver. 

The  plan  was  to  establish  apple  stores  in  some  of  the  larger 
Colorado  cities  and  deal  directly  with  the  customers.  The  organ- 
ization failed  because  the  apple  stores  failed  to  sell  the  fruit. 

It  takes  special  training  in  mercantile  lines  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  marketing,  and  any  effort  to  eliminate  the  trained  middle- 
man will  fail  unless  trained  men  be  put  in  his  stead.  There  is  a 
legitimate  work  and  place  for  most  middlemen,  but  there  is  no 
excuse  for  their  becoming  robbers.  Most  of  them  are  honest  and 
efficient.  The  trouble  is  that  the  producers  and  consumers  fail 
to  see  all  the  risks,  and  envy  the  middleman  his  supposed  profits, 
or  feel  that  he  is  a  robber.  When  they  try  it  themselves  they 
learn  by  experience  that  they  do  not  know  the  game,  and  it  were 
better  that  the  middlemen  get  a  fair  profit  for  taking  the  risks 
than  to  lose  all  in  an  attempt  to  oust  him. 

The  peculiar  thing  about  this  little  item  is  that  it  is  almost  true. 
With  the  change  of  only  half  a  dozen  words  here  and  there  it  would 
be  entirely  true.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  co-operative  or- 
ganizations are  frequently  formed  which  fail  because  of  lack  of  ex- 
ecutive ability  on  the  part  of  the  manager.  A  competent  manager 
and  loyalty  to  the  organization  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  such  association.  It  does  take  special  training  in  mercan- 
tile lines  to  make  the  manager  competent,  and  such  managers  should 
always  be  secured  and  well  paid. 

There  is  legitimate  place  and  work,  under  our  present  system, 
for  many  middlemen,  but  not  for  '  most"  of  them.  The  legitimate 
middleman  has  a  right  to  a  fair  profit,  including  enough  to  insure 
him  against  risks  taken  with  perishable  products,  but  where  one  or 
two  middlemen  could  easily  handle  products  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, why  should  four  or  five  insist  on  each  taking  their  profit,  as 
we  know  they  do?  In  how  many  cities,  for  instance,  is  it  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  sell  direct  to  the  retail  grocer,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  some  produce  association?  As  long  as  the  middleman  takes 
but  a  fair  profit,  and  there  are  not  too  many  middlemen,  we  are  not 
opposed  to  them.  We  believe  in  the  necessary  middleman  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  but  not  in  the  unnecessary  middleman,  and  there 
are  many  of  these.  Co-operation,  under  intelligent  management  and 
by  intelligent  methods,  seems  to  us  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  solve  this 
problem. 

In  an  article  in  one  of  the  eastern  newspapers  the  situation  re- 
garding unnecessary  middlemen  is  well  summed  up.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  farmer  gets  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  money  paid  by  the 
consumer  for  his  products,  but  he  also  pays  too  much  for  his  manu- 
factured goods  in  proportion  to  what  the  workman  who  makes  them 
gets.  The  farmer  and  the  workman  are  the  producers.  How  many 
distributers  they  support  is  shown  by  the  following,  clipped  from  this 
newspaper  article: 

A  poor  Jewish  widow  made  what  are  called  "hickory"  shirts, 
which  farmers  wear  in  the  fields.  For  this  work  she  was  paid 
35  cents  a  dozen,  furnishing  her  own  thread.  The  farmer  paid 
50  cents  apiece  for  the  shirts.  The  poor  woman  paid  9  cents  a 
quart  for  milk  which  the  farmer  sold  for  2  y2  cents.  To  get  one 
quart  of  milk  the  woman  must  make  three  shirts.  To  get  one 
shirt  the  farmer  must  sell  twenty  quarts  of  milk. 
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Are  you  watching  the  gophers  in 
the  alfalfa  field?  If  not,  you  are 
making  a  mistake.  A  little  vigilance, 
coupled  with  a  piece  of  potato  and 
a  lot  of  strychnine,  will  accomplish 
the  desired  result. 


Hog  men  who  contemplate  showing 
their  hogs  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Fair  this  year  should  note  the  pre- 
miums offered  on  barrows.  We  are 
in  favor  of  the  barrow  show.  The 
best  hog  for  the  pork  barrel  is  the 
one  we  want  to  grow.  Bring  some 
of  your  good  barrows  along  this  fall 
and  help  to  encourage  the  offering 
of  premiums  for  this  class  of  hogs. 


Charles  Tellier,  the  inventor  of 
cold  storage,  died  in  Paris  recently, 
at  the  age  of  8  5.  He  was  alone,  ex- 
cept for  a  servant,  and  his  death  was 
brought  on  by  cold  and  hunger. 
Members  of  a  cold  storage  firm 
brought  him  financial  aid,  but  it 
came  too  late  to  save  him.  This  is 
the  old,  old  story  of  the  men  whose 
inventions  and  labors  have  revolu- 
tionized the  world's  work.  Few  are 
the  exceptions  who,  like  Edison,  reap 
the  rewards  of  their  genius. 


That  Nebraska  is  rapidly  growing 
In  milk  production  and  coming  to 
the  front  as  one  of  the  leading  dairy 
states  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  double  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  cream  receiving  docks 
at  the  Union  Station  In  Omaha  to  ac- 
commodate the  shipments  of  cream 
to  the  local  creameries.  The  rail- 
roads state  that  the  Increase  in  ship- 
ments during  the  last  year  has  been 
greater  than  tn  any  one  previous 
year  In  the  history  of  the  state. 


Farm  Products  by  Parcel  Post 

Now  and  then  a  really  good  and 
usefull  point  was  winnowed  out  of 
the  great  superabundance  of  chaff 
that  came  from  the  threshing  floor 
of  the  so-called  national  conference 
on  marketing  and  farm  credits  re- 
cently held  in  Chicago. 

Colonel  Leroy  T.  Steward  had  told 
something  about  the  useful  agency 
of  the  parcel  post  in  bringing  the 
farmer  producer  to  the  city  and  even 
the  country  consumer.  He  mentioned 
the  large  number  of  parcels  poorly 
wrapped  and  addressed.  The  per- 
ishable is  put  out  of  sight  and  smell, 
but  there  is  one  floor,  eighty  feet 
front  and  190  feet  deep,  part  of 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  storage  of 
articles  for  which  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  find  an  owner,  the  insecurely 
nltached  tag  having  been  lost.  He 
men'  ioncd  one  case  of  a  fine  dressed 


turkey  that  never  -reached  its  con- 
signee because  there  was  no  address; 
neither  was  the  name  of  the  sender 
attached,,  -so  it  was  impossible  to 
communicate  with  him  and  thus  find 
the  proper  address. 

A  farmer  at  the  conference 
brought  out  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  farmer  shippers  by  parcel  post 
would  use  more  care  in  packing  if 
they  knew  where  to  buy  the  best 
containers,  many  of  which  are  now 
being  made  of  corrugated  paper. 

More  and  more  farmers  are  mak- 
ing use  of  the  parcel  post  to  reach 
consumers,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
packing  cases  are  being  made  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Cive  the  suckling  a  good  start.  It 
never  pays  to  stint  any  kind  of  farm 
animals.  A  thrifty,  good-paying  an- 
imal Is  one  that  is  kept  growing 
from  birth  until  It  leaves  the  farm. 


How  Many  Trees  Will  Live? 

There  are  being  planted  thousands 
of  trees,  both  fruit  and  shade,  this 
spring  in  every  state  throughout  the 
western  prairie  section.  This  state- 
ment will  in  fact  apply  to  every  state 
in  the  United  States,  no  matter  what 
its  condition  of  tree  growth  by  na- 
ture may  be.  How  many  of  these 
trees  will  receive  the  attention  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  successful  growth?  How  many 
will  be  planted  properly,  and,  after 
planting,  receive  any  cultivation  or 
help  in  moisture  supply  more  than 
what  falls  naturally  on  them  by  the 
rains?  This  kind  of  treatment  would 
not  grow  corn  or  any  cultivated 
crop.  Yet  the  tree  is  taken  up,  its 
roots  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  the 
drying  influences  of  the  wind  very 
often  given  a  chance  to  damage  them 
in  the  process  of  transplanting,  and 
all  loss  charged  up  to  bad  stock 
when  they  fail  to  grow. 

The  importance  of  giving  the  tree, 
be  it  fruit  or  shade,  the  advantage 
of  cultivation  and  meisture  until  it 
is  well  started  in  growth  is  a  neces- 
sity if  good  results  are  expected.  The 
trained  or  skilled  orchardist  gives 
his  trees  after  planting  as  much  at- 
tention as  the  housewife  does  the 
house  plant  when  it  is  transplanted. 
It  means  the  life  or  death  of  the 
tree  in  many  instances,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  a  little  labor  should  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  preventing  an  almost 
certain  loss.  ■ 

How  often  do  we  see  a  mound  of 
dirt  thrown  up  around  the  newly 
planted  tree,  which  serves  to  turn 
the  rainfall  away  from  the  roots  of 
the  tree  instead  of  securing  this 
moisture?  The  mistake  of  not  put- 
ting tree  deeper  into  the  ground 
and  leaving  a  basyi  or  depression 
about  the  trunk  so  that  the  moisture 
may  be  turned  directly  to  the  roots, 
is  apparent.  All  the  natural  moist- 
ure that  falls  should  be  directed  to 
the  roots  of  the  tree  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

In  the  matter  of  cultivation,  there 
cannot  be  too  much  urged  with  all 
the  trees  that  have  been  planted  this 
spring.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
trees  are  set  out  in  lawns  or  grass 
plots  where  a  space  of  sod  is  re- 
moved, and  the  ground  spaded  out 
to  a  proper  depth,  and  the  tree  set 
in.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where 
the  cultivation  must  be  made  to  suit 
the  occasion.  A  deep,  wide  hole 
should  be  made,  and  when  the  tree 
is  set  and  the  work  completed  the 
tree  should  be  watered  often  enough 
to  keep  the  ground  moist.  The  es- 
tablishing of  a  root  system  in  this 
new  home  is  quite  a  task  for  the 
tree.  It  cannot  be  done  unless  the 
soil  conditions  favor  it.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  tree  planter  to  pro- 
vide these  conditions — moisture  and 
cultivation  are  the  requisites.  Will 
it  pay  to  neglect  these  newly  planted 
trees  and  let  them  die? 

A  tree  well  grown  the  first  year  is 
a  long  way  on  the  road  to  a  success- 
ful life.  A  weak,  stunted  tree  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  in  the  orchard 
or  grove  promises  failure  and 
death. 
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Buyer  of  Tubercular  Cattle  is  Loser 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle  has  been  lately  called  to  our  attention 
through  the  daily  papers  making  mention  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  L.  C. 
Kigin,  state  veterinarian  of  Nebraska,  has  placed  in  quarantine  more 
than  200  cattle  recently  shipped  into  Nebraska  from  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin. This  is  going  to  be  a  serious  loss  to  more  than  one  party  in 
this  transaction. 

The  facts  are,  there  are  downright  crooks  engaged  in  the  ship- 
ping and  selling  of  dairy  cattle.  These  parties  go  to  the  extreme  of 
furnishing  fraudulent  charts  with  the  animal,  signed  by  some  veteri- 
narian as  crooked  as  the  dealer. 

We  want  to  warn  our  readers  to  be  on  the  lookout.  If  you  con- 
template the  purchase  of  dairy  cattle,  especially  to  any  extent,  we 
would  advise  you  to  take  the  matter  up  with  your  state  veterinarian. 
He  has  the  names  of  many  of  these  crooked  dealers,  and  may  be  able 
to  save  you  a  considerable  sum  of  money  and  lots  of  trouble. 

You  may  buy  cows  having  a  clean  bill  of  health,  shown  by  a  cer- 
tificate properly  signed.  This  does  not  prevent  the  state  veterinarian 
from  quarantining  and  testing  these  cows,  and  you  can  rest  assured 
he  will  do  it  if  they  are  purchased  from  any  of  these  crooked  deal- 
ers as  soon  as  he  knows  they  are  in  the  state. 

There  are  many  reputable  dealers  in  dairy  cows  doing  business. 
It  will  pay  you  to  know  positively  with  whom  you  are  dealing  before 
you  part  with  with  your  money. 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  a  serious  menace  to  public  health  and 
should  be  given  more  attention  by  both  state  and  municipal  authori- 
ties than  has  been  given.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  cows 
having  tuberculosis  have  transmitted  this  disease,  through  the  milk, 
to  human  beings.  Cases  have  been  called  to  our  attention  where  the 
little  babe  was  fed  on  milk  from  the  family  cow,  which,  on  being 
tested,  proved  to  have  tuberculosis.  Some  cities  and  villages  have 
taken  the  advanced  step  of  requiring  all  cows  from  which  milk  is 
used  in  the  corporation  to  be  tested. 

Many  of  our  cattle  owners  have  the  erroneous  opinion  that  all 
cows  reacting  under  the  test  are  valueless  and  the  carcasses  must 
be  destroyed.  The  facts  are  that  the  flesh  of  a  large  per  cent  of  cows 
reacting  is  all  right  for  food  and  is  passed  by  the  government  in- 
spectors who  examine  the  carcass  at  the  packing  house. 

Inspection  of  cattle  made  by  a  government  inspector  is  regarded 
as  reliable.  It  has  happened,  however,  that  government  certificate 
blanks  were  stolen  and  the  name  of  the  inspector  forged.  Protect 
yourself  by  knowing  the  certificate  is  genuine,  especially  if  you  are 
,not  sure  of  the  reliability  of  the  man  from  whom  you  are  buying. 

We  regard  it  as  highly  important  that  all  cows  from  which  milk 
is  used  be  tested.  If  you  own  a  cow  and  she  reacts  to  the  test,  have 
her  sent  to  the  packing  house  at  once.  If  the  disease  is  in  the  first 
stages,  the  examination  of  the  carcass  will  show  it,  and  you  will  be 
paid  for  your  cow  at  the  market  value.  You  can't  afford  to  assume 
the  risk  of  using  the  milk  from  any  cow  without  first  knowing  her 
to  be  clear  of  this  disease. 

This  paper  believes  that  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  something  that 
is  going  to  be  given  much  more  attention  by  our  authorities,  and  it 
should  be  given  much  more  attention  by  the  man  owning  the  family 
cow.  Have  her  tested;  it  doesn't  cost  much.  Don't  buy  a  new  cow 
unless  you  know  she  is  healthy,  being  proven  so  by  having  been 
tested  by  a  thoroughly  reliable  man. 


The  Educated  Farmer 

There  is  some  discussion  as  to  the 
value  of  education  to  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  with  a  high  school  ed- 
ucation is  believed  by  many  to  be 
better  fitted  for  the  successful  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  farm 
than  the  man  with  less  school  train- 
ing. The  habit  of  study  and  inves- 
tigation acquired  by  application  in 
school  and  class  work  fits  the  farmer 
for  carrying  on  his  investigations 
and  labors  on  the  farm,  and  there- 
fore aids  in  developing  an  inclina- 
tion for  scientific  agriculture,  which 
must  prevail  sooner  or  later. 

The  extension  work,  of  the  agricul- 
tural college,  with  the  farm  demon- 
strator and  the  various  helps  that 
will  be  added  to  the  opportunities  of 
farm  training  through  this  means  of 
education,  will  all  be  available  to 
the  farmer  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  trend  of  education  is  now 
toward  getting  a  knowledge  of  the 
land  .and  the  growing  of  its  crops. 
The  educated  farmer  need  have  no 
fears  of  being  handicappd  through 
the  influence  of  his  superior  school 
training,  unless  he  has  delayed  too 
long  in  taking  up  the  work  of  farm- 
ing. The  best  farmers  are  those 
that  took  up  the  work  in  their  young 
manhood  or  boyhood  and  have  given 
careful  attention  to  the  acquiring  of 
a  knowledge  of  right  principles  and 
the  enforcement  of  this  in  all  their 
farm  operations. 

Making  Money  on  the  Farm 

Making  money  on  the  farm  is 
made  possible  more  by  farm  manage- 
ment than  any  qualities  of  soil  or 
location  of  land.  It  is  true  that  the 
quality  of  the  land  and  the  advan- 
tage of  good,  all-year  markets  have 
their  influence  and  contribute 
greatly  to  the  profitable  operation  of 
farming.  All  persons  engaged  in 
similar  occupations  are  not  money 
makers.  The  faculty  of  money  mak- 
ing or  business  management  is 
strongly  developed  in  one  person, 
while  in  another  it  may  be  scarcely 
perceptible. 

This  feature  of  adaptability  to  oc- 
cupation, or  lack  of  it,  is  a  most  pro- 
nounced condition  in  western  farm 
life  today,  because  of  the  land  own- 
ership craze  that  has  prompted  per- 
sons of  all  classes  of  education  and 
training  to  become  land  occupants, 
through  the  inducements  of  home- 
steading  the  cheap  government 
lands,  and  the  very  rapid  advance  in 
farm  land  values  over  the  western 
farming  country.  There  is  nothing 
now  so  desirable  in  the  estimation 
of  the  man  of  average  intelligence  as 
to  be  the  owner  of  land,  the  owner  of 
a  good1  farm. 

Thousands  of  persons  have  in  re- 
cent years  become  land  owners  and 
land  operators,  assumed  the  occupa- 
tion and  management  of  farms  with- 
out ever  having  had  any  farm  train- 
ing or  experience  in  the  management 
of  farms,  and  are  not  making  the 
farm  pay.  While  this  is  true,  there 
are  other  persons  who  use  the  farm 
as  a  basis  of  trading  and  dealing 
operations,  and  by  shrewd  manage- 
ment in  this  line  of  work  are  making 


money.  The  farmer  who  can  see  a 
bargain  in  what  others  produce  and 
avail  himself  of  opportunities  of 
buying  and  developing,  has  an  oppor- 
tunity independent  of  the  usual  pro- 
ducing advantages  of  farm  stock 
breeding. 

We  often  hear  of  the  young 
farmer  who  goes  around  among  his 
neighbors  and  buys  up  a  bunch  of 
calves  during  the  autumn  season  and 
winters  them  through  on  his  cheap 
feed,  strawstacks,  fodder,  winter 
pasture,  a  little  hay,  etc.,  and  in  the 
spring  has  a  fine  lot  of  yearlings 
that  have  attained1,  at  little  expense, 
200  pounds  or  more  of  growth,  and 
sold  at  a  big  profit.  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  that  some  of  the  farm  bus- 
iness sense  of  a  dealer  is  used  in 
making  the  farm  pay  off  other  peo- 
ple's production.  The  farmer  who  is 
always  on  the  lookout  for  something 
to  buy  in  the  line  of  live  stock  at  a 
bargain  is  in  the  line  of  his  oppor- 
tunity of  making  money  on  the  farm. 


Alfalfa  as  a  5oil  Doctor 

An  exchange,  pointing  out  the  vir- 
tues of  alfalfa  as  a  fertilizer  for  the 
soil,  observes  that  it  adds  humus, 
increases  milk  flow  and  makes  the 
best  of  hog  pastures. 

In  listing  the  virtues  of  alfalfa 
folks  often  forget  that  few  blossoms 
surpass  alfalfa  blooms  in  the  produc- 
tion of  honey.  That  is  an  accepted 
fact  in  Colorado  and  California, 
where  the  honey-bee  business  has 
come  to  rank  among  the  leading  in- 
dustries. 

But  just  now,  with  the  meat  sup- 
ply dwindling,  one  of  the  strongest 
appeals  alfalfa  can  make  is  as  the 
best  and  cheapest  feed  for  live  stock. 
It  not  only  yields  from  two  to  three 
times  as  much  in  volume  as  clover  or 
timothy,  surpassing  them  in  compar- 
ative value,  but  outclasses  both  as 
feed.  A  plant  crop  of  prime  excel- 
lence for  live  stock  and  at  the  same 
time  a  unique  soil  doctor,  is  an  as- 
set of  highest  value. 


Stock  Laws  of  the  State 

Every  state  in  the  union  that  is 
making  the  breeding,  growing  and 
handling  of  live  stock  an  important 
feature  of  its  agricultural  interests 
should  have  ifs  laws  pertaining  to 
live  stock  gathered  into  book  form 
and  published  for  the  benefit  of  its 
citizens,  whose  interests  are  centered 
in  this  line  of  industry.  There  is  no 
other  way  in  which  persons  may  be- 
come familiar  with  the  live  stock 
laws  governing  in  their  own  states 
than  by  having  access  to  such  a  com- 
piled means  of  information. 

Colorado  has  had  in  publication  a 
live  stock  book,  known  as  "The 
Stockmen's  Official  Green  Book  of 
Colorado,"  containing  all  the  laws 
relating  to  live  stock  passed  prior  to 
the  last  legislature.  This  had  proven 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  stock  own- 
ers and  prospective  stock  owners. 
The  present  demand  is  the  issuing 
of  a  supplement  which  will  contain 
everything  enacted  and  repealed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature. 
The  last  legislature  was  especially 
active  in  the  interest  of  more  and 
better  laws  for  the  stockman  and 
the  controlling  of  stock  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  settler.  .  Ignorance  of  law 
is  no  protection  to  the  owner  of  live 
stock,  and  courts  of  justice  assume) 
that  the  trespasser,  as  well  as  the 
person  injured,  should  know  his  lia- 
bility and  seek  to  avoid  trespasser 
violation. 

Such  a  publication  should  be  au- 
thorized by  the  live  stock  associa- 
tions of  the  several  states,  and  the 
distribution  be  by  sale  through  these 
associations.  It  is  a  matter  of  spe- 
cial interest,  information  and  ad- 
vantage to  live  stock  owners  and 
handlers.  There  are  many  features 
of  law  regulation  pertaining  to  live 
stock  in  all  states  that  are  not  gen- 
erally known.  It  should  contain  the 
full  text  of  the  law  creating  state 
sanitary  boards,  the  laws  governing 
the  regulation  of  contagious  animal 
disease,  etc.;  in  fact,  a  complete 
synopsis  of  the  operation  and  text  of 
the  laws. 

The  Lamb  Crop  Good 

From  almost  every  direction  where 
sheep  are  kept  come  reports  of  a 
large  per  cent  of  lambs  saved.  The 
generally  mild  weather  covering  the 
lambing  period  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  new-born  lamb.  Warm  and  rea- 
sonably dry  weather  through  the 
next  six  weeks  will  finish  the  best 
season  experienced  for  many  years 
for  the  flock  owner.  The  flocks  are 
generally  turned  onto  the  pastures 
by  the  first  of  May,  and  sunshine  and 
shower  are  the  ideal  conditions  for 
a  good  flock  increase. 

Commencing  down  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  lamb  crops  are 
exceptionally  large,  according  to  re- 
ports. The  mountain  range  is  good, 
and  a  fine  summer  growth  through- 
out the  western  states  is  anticipated. 
The  wool  has  pretty  generally  been 
sold,  and  while  seemingly  low,  it 
has  had  a  good  growth,  and  better 
fleeces  are  reported.  The  tendency 
everywhere  is  to  breed  a  better 
sheep  in  both  fleece  and  carcass,  and 
thus  help  to  make  up  for  the  loss  the 
tariff  has  forced  onto  the  American 
sheep  owner. 
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30  DAYS 
reeTrial 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  ^°r* 

free  trial  on  this  finestof  bicycles— the  "Ranger."  We  1 

will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a  I 

cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 

VkfRtTF  TUFSA  V  for  our  bi?  catalog  showing- 
wvr\a  §  g.  j  a  our  fuI]  Iine   f  bicyc]e3  for  , 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  ne  er  b  core 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  rseful  bicvcle  information,    it'sfr  »e. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels.  ix-JOT 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  £nd  parts  for  11 
bicycles  at  halff  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

tt  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer  j 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  a-.d  i 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  1 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.S  186 CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Motor 
v£  Cycles 

Model  I.  11  Price  $250 
The  famous  Pope  Twin — the  greyhound  of  the 
road — the  world's  greatest  stock  motorcycle. 
U/L.,7  The  Pope  valve  in  the  head  motor 
TT  tiy.  develops  15.4  H.  P.  and  delivers  13.9 
H.  P.  at  the  rear  wheel,  where  power  counts. 
Rider  absolutely  insulated  from  road  shocks. 
Double  stem  handlebars.  Mechanical  oiler. 
Low  saddle  position  and  perfect  balance. 
Holds  road  like  a  6-cylinder  automobile. 
Pope  foot  boards.  Double  operating  brake. 
Stock  models  are  breaking  world's  records. 

See  the  Pope  line  at  yoar  dealers 
Motorcycles— S  Models             Bicycle*— 50  Models 
Send  for  Catalogs — and  Book  on  Power 
THE  POPE  MFG.  CO. 
34  Cycle  Street  Westfield,  Mass. 
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Business  College 

A  Boyles  College  Schol- 
arship, any  course,  for 
sale  at  a  liberal  discount. 

Apply  to  or  address 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 


35  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE 

was  the  yield  of  WHEAT 


ff«ff<vw  m  ■  »■  11  ip  ,j  p  *\ 

on  many  farms  in  West- 
ern Canada  In  1913,  some 
yields  being  reported  as 
high  as  50  buahels 
per  acre.    As  high  as 
100  bushel  3  were  record- 
ed  In  some  districts 
for  oats.  50  bushels  for 
barley  and  from  10  to 
20  bnsbels  for  flax. 
J.  Keys  arrived  In  the 
country  6  years  ago  from  Den- 
mark, with  very  little  means.  He 
bomesteaded,  worked  bard.  Is 
now  the  owner  of  320  acres  of 
land.  In  1913  bad  a  crop  of  200 
acres. which  will  realize  him  about 
$4,000.    IiIh  wheat  weighed  68 
lbs.  to  the  bushel  and  averaged 
over  36  bushels  to  the  acre. 

ThouHamlHof  mmilar  instances  might  bo 
rM;if.-<J ,,{  thv  homc»t<-a.!.-ra  in  Manitoba, 
Sat  !utt<-h<?wan  and  Alberta. 

crop  of  1913  was  an  abundant  one 
everywhere]  in  Wentern  Canada. 

A"i-  for  descriptive  literature  and  reduced 
railway  rati'H.  Ai*p1y  to  Sunt  of  Immigration,  , 
(Jt Uwt,  Canada,  or  Canadian  Gov't  Ajfent. 

W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Bargain  Day 
on  Cuts........ 


You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
for  X  cents  per  square  inch, 
cash  with  order — not  less 
i  ha n  76  cents  for  any  one 
cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write 
at  once,  as  we  have  only  one 
oi  each  kind.  Address, 


The  Children  in  Cloudland 

They  say  there's  a  country  in  one  of  the 
stars 

Where  the  children  all  have  their' own 
way. 

There's    no     one     to     tell     them  ihey 
"mustn't"  or  "must," 
So  they  do  as  they  choose  day. 

Rich  plum  cake  and  candy  and  all  sorts 

of  sweets  , 

They   may   eat  to  their  small  hearts 
delight. 

Can  wear  their  best  clothes  every  day  in 

the  week,  .  ,  , 

And  sit  up  till  all  hours  of  the  night. 

They  don't  have  to  see  that  their  faces 
are  clean,  .  . 

Or  have  snarls  taken  out  of  their  hair, 
For  grown  folks  don't  live  in  that  far- 
away star, 
So,  of  course,  there  is  no  one  to  care. 

You'd  think  that  those  children  of  Cloud- 
land  would  be 
Just  as  happv  as  birds  in  the  spring; 
But,  queer  to  lelate,  they  are  just  the  re- 

And.  seem   not   to  be   pleased    with  a 
thing. 

Thev  get  into  trouble,  as  all  children  do. 
Who  have  no  one  to  tell  them  what  s 
I'ight, 

And  often,  through  having  their  very  own 

Find'Yhemselves  in  a  terrible  plight. 

And  somehow  they've  heard  of  the  Earth 
bovs  and  girls 
Who  have  love  and  the  tenderest  care, 
And   so   they   are    crying   because  they 
don't  have 
Any   fathers  and  mothers  up  there. 
'— . M  Gibson,  in  Mothers'  Magazine. 
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What  Made  Rose  Try 
"What    was    Rose     crying  for?" 
asked  the  children's  mother,  as  she 
hurried  out  on  the  porch  one  even- 
ing. 

"A  June  bug  hit  her  in  the  eye," 
said  Harry.  "Uncle  Jack  has  gone 
with  her  to  help  her  wash  out  her 
eye  and  then  he's  coming  to  tell  us 
about  June  bugs,  the  stupid  things!" 

"She's  all  right,  sis,"  said  Uncle 
Jack,  coming,  around  the  corner  of 
the  house,  with  Rose  clinging  to  his 
hand.    "It  doesn't  hurt  any  more." 

"Now  tell  us  about  the  June  bugs," 
said  Rose,,  climbing  onto  his  lap  and 
curling  herself  up  there,  while 
Harry,  sitting  on  the  steps,  leaned 
against  one  of  the  porch  posts  and 
watched  the  June  bugs  hurling  them- 
selves against  the  window,  behind 
which  a  lamp  was  burning. 

"Some  people  call  them  May 
beetles,"  said  Uncle  Jack.  "You  can 
take  your  choice  of  names  for  them. 
Still  others  call  them  lachnosterna 
fusca,  but  you  won't  care  for  that 
name.  They  sleep  all  day,  but  get 
busy  at  night,  eating  the  leaves  of 
the  fruit  trees  and  bumping  little 
girls  in  the  eye  and  sr°+Mng  fancied 
in  long  curls,"  he  continued,  pull- 
ing an  excited  beetle  out  of  Rose's 
hair.  "They  lay  eggs  amnn?  the 
grass  roots,  all  done  up  in  little  balls 
of  earth.  Here  the  eersrs  stay  for  two 
years  or  more — I  don't  know  i"o+ 
how  many — but  finally  thev  h«*t"v 
and  a  little  white  worm  comes  out. 
This  little  worm  is  the  white  grub 
that  ate  all  the*  roots  off  the  straw- 
berries two  years  ago." 

"I  remember,"  said  Harry,  "and 
it  ate  the  grass  roots  in  the  pasture 
so  we  could  roll  the  sod  up  like  the 
parlor  rug." 

"And  the  crows  like  'era."  added 
Rose,  sleepily.  "They  ate  thousands 
when  papa  plowed  die  pasture  up." 

"Can't  anything  be  done  to  kill 
them?"  asked  Harry. 

"Sometimes,  when  they  get  espe- 
cially bad,  people  take  big  tubs  of 
water,  with  a  little  kerosene  to  form 
a  scum  on  top,  and  set  them  about, 
fastening  lanterns  above  them.  The 


bugs  come  blundering  into  the  lan- 
terns, fall  into  the  water  and  are 
drowned.  Numbers  of  them  may  be 
caught  in  this  way.  This  ought  to  be 
done  early,  before  they  lay  their 
eggs." 

"Can  we  get  that  tub  out  in  the 
barn  and  do  that  tomorrow  night, 
Uncle  Jack?" 

"Why,  yes;  probably  it  would  be 
a  good  idea,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 

"Where  do  the  worms  stay  all 
winter?"  asked  Harry  after  a  min- 
ute's silence. 

"They  dig  themselves  little  cel- 
lars in  the  ground  and  sleep  until 
spring,  when  they  come  up  with 
wings  grown  out  on  them  and  fly 
about  as  they  are  tonight.  Open  the 
door  for  me,  will  you,  Harry?  I 
must  carry  this  sleepy  little  girl  up 
to  bed."  HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
The  Wolf  and  the  Deer 
By    Forest    Mosier,    Aged  11,  Oral, 
South  Dakota. 
Once  upon  a  time    there    was  a 
deer.    She  lived  in  the  forest  down 
in    Africa.     She    had  a  little  fawn, 
which  was  very    cute.     The  deer's 
mate  would  go  out  to  watch  and  see 
if  anybody  was  near,  while  the  little 
fawn  would)  run  and  play  wherever 
it  pleased. 

One  day,  while  it  was  lying  by  its 


Pictu  re  Contest  No.  13 


Write  a  verse  of  rouir  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  one  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  Make  it 
bright  and  original.  Write  plainly, 
giving  your  name,  age  and  address. 
Remember  that  neatness,  spelling, 
punctuation  and  the  age  of  the 
writer  are  all  considered,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  verse,  in  awarding 
prizes.  Verses  must  be  addressed  to 
Picture  Contest  Editor.  Twentieth 
Century  Parmer,  Oniaha,  and  must 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  May 
:i0.  Answers  to  contest  No.  12  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 


mother's  side,  a  wolf  sprang  out 
from  behind  the  trees.  The  mother 
jumped  up  and  looked  around  to  sei 
if  her  mate  was  anywhere  in  sight, 
but  he  was  not.  The  mother  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  but  she  jumped 
between  the  wolf  and  her  little 
fawn.  Just  as  the  wolf  started  to 
spring  upon  the  little  fawn  the 
father  dieer  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  he  hit  the  wolf  with  one  of  the 
prongs  of  his  horns  and  stabbed  him 
in  the  heart,  and  that  was  the  last 
of  the  wolf. 

While  all  this  was  happening  I 
was  behind  a  tree  and  saw  all  that 
was  going  on.  One  of  the  wolf's 
claws  hit  the  mother  deer  in  the 
forehead  and  left  a  big  scar. 

Three  or  four  months  after  that  I 
saw  the  same  deer  running  with  her 
little  fawn  right  at  her  heels,  and 
that  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  them. 

(Honorable  Mention) 
The  Last  Day  of  School 

By  Martha  Riddle,  Aged  12,  Center- 
view,  Mo. 

We  had  been  planning  for  the  last 
day  of  school  for  a  long  time.  Our 
school  was  to  be  out  on  Thursday, 
and  late  Wednesday  evening  we  de- 
cided on  a  basket  dinner.  Wednes- 
day was  a  nice  day,  and  we  all 
worked  hard  for  it.  It  was  our  last 
day  of  study. 

In  the  morning  when  we  woke  up 
it  was  rainingv  and  we  all  felt  very 
blue,  but  it  slackened  some,  and  we 
all  went  to  the  school  house.  We 
tidied  up  the  school  house  ready  for 
company  and  made  a  fire,  as  it  was 
very  cool.  Our  teacher,  Miss  B.,  then 

(CONTINUED   ON  PAGE  SIXTEEN) 


CAUSE  AND  EFFECT 
j  Good  Digestion  Follows  Right  Food 


Indigestion  and  the  attendant  dis- 
comforts of  mind  and  body  are  cer- 
tain to  follow  continued  use  of  im- 
proper food. 

Those  who  are  still  young  and  ro- 
bust are  likely  to  overlook  the  fact 
that,  as  dropping  water  will  wear  a 
stone  away  at  last,  so  will  the  use 
of  heavy,  greasy,  rich  food  finally 
caiuse  loss  of  appetite  and  indiges- 
tion. 

Fortunately,  many  are  thoughtful 
enough  to  study  themselves  and  note 
the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  in 
their  dairy  food.  A  N.  Y.  young 
woman  writes  her  experience  thus: 

"Sometime  ago  I  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  from  indigestion,  caused  by 
too  rich  food.  I  got  so  I  was  unable 
to  digest  scarcely  anything,  and  med- 
icines seemed  useless. 

"A  friend  advised  me  to  try  Grape- 
Nuts  food,  praising  it  highly,  and  as 
a  last  resort  I  tried  it.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  that  Grape-Nuts  not  only 
relieved  me  of  my  trouble,  but  built 
me  up  and  strengthened  my  digestive 
organs  so  that  I  can  now  eat  any- 
thing I  desire.  But  I  stick  to  Grape- 
Nuts." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Ba.tle 
Creek,,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Rea- 
son." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter'.'  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
The]  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Peach  Blossom  Time 

Peach   blossom   time!    And   laden  trees, 
And  fleecy  clouds  and  honey  bees; 
Roads  reaching  to  the  distance  dim, 
And  boys,  impatient  for  a  swim, 
Stooping'  on  footing  insecure 
To  reach  and  try  the  temperature 
Of  wimpling  lake  or  creek  or  pond; 
And  oyer  all,  and  far  beyond, 
Small,  fleecy  clouds  and  cobalt  sky, 
And  little  winds  that  whisper  by. 

Firds  that  wing  upward  out  of  sisht 
And,  bathing  in  the  morn-s  first  light, 
Shake  the  night's  dew   from  each  glad 

wing  . 
And  swell  their  little  throats  and  sing 
Songs  that  drip  back  to  me  and  you 
As  sweet  and  clear  as  honey  dew: 
Till  we  stand,  faces  raised,  and  eyes 
That  search  the  blue  deeps  of  the  skies, 
And  wonder  what  the  wild  bird  sees 
To  wake  him  to  such  ecstacies. 

And  noon  sunbeams  like  yellow  gold, 
And  green  shoots  parting  garden  mold, 
And  children's  faces  scrubbed  and  clean; 
Old  men  and  women,  cheeks  aglow 
"With  thoughts  on  a  fair  long  ago; 
And     dreaming    that     peach  blossoms 
swing, 

And  that  the  wild  birds  mount  and  sing 
As  wild  birds  sang  and  blossoms  swung 
In  the  far  days  when  they  were  young- 
Peach  blossom  time!  And  mornings  cool 
As  mornings  when  they  went  to  school 
With  childhood's  chums,  and  paused  to 
look 

From  the  low  bridge  into  the  stream, 
To  watch  the  minnows  dart  and  gleam; 
Then  turn  and  rush  to  school  pellmell 
At  the  first  ringing  of  the  bell. 
Teach  blossom  time!  Glad  season  when 
Old  earth  renews  her  youth  again. 

— Judd  Mortimer  Lewis. 


Our  Home  Chat 

"You  say  the  home  department  is 
for  the  readers,"  writes  a  woman 
who  signs  herself  "Your  Constant 
Reader,"  "and  that  all  are  invited 
to  write  and  ask  questions  through 
the  paper,  hut  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  you  could  answer  person- 
ally, if  it  would:  not  be  too  much 
trouble.  T  would  enclose  a  stamped 
envelope."  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  is  always  glad  to  write  per- 
sonal answers  to  any  inquiries  of  its 
subscribers,  no  matter  in  what  de- 
partment. Inquiries  addressed  to  the 
home  editor  v  ill  receive  prompt  re- 
plies, but  they  must  always  be 
signed.  If  you  do  not  desire  to  have 
your  name  published,  say  so,  but  al- 
ways sign  your  letter  anyhow,  so  that 
we  may  know  to  whom  we  are  writ- 
ing. If  there  is  any  information  that 
you  want  secured  for  you  through 
this  department,  write  us.  We  are 
glad  to  serve  you  at  any  time  in  this 
way. 

*  i  & 

Next  summer,  with  the  opening  of 
the  fair  season,  interest  in  the  baby 
health  contests  will  awaken  again. 
Omaha  has  recently  hadl  a  baby 
health  contest,  in  which  over  400 
babies  were  entered.  There  is  some 
prejudice  against  these  contests, 
fear  being  expressed  by  a  few  moth- 
ers that  the  excitement  is  not  good 
■  for  the  babies;  and,  besides,  they 
say,  "What  good  do  they  do?"  One 
baby  at  this  Omaha  show,  a  winner 
in  his  class,  was  entered  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  Pair  last  summer,  and, 
while  he  got  a  fairly  good  score,  he 
was  not  a  winner.  The  mother  took 
him  home  after  the  fair,  studied  his 
card,  noted  the  defects,  and  set  her- 
self to  remedy  them.  The  winning 
of  this  prize  shows  that  she  suc- 
ceeded. Here  was  one  case  in  which 
the  contests  did  some  good.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  slight  defects  that 
might  have  become  serious  if  un- 
checked, but  that  have  now  been 
remedied. 

What  seems  to  prejudice  people 
against  these  contests  more  than  any 
other  thing  is  the  way  some  of  the 


babies  scream  and  shriek  while  they 
are  being  examined.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  the  children  who  mind 
their  parents  umquestioningly  and 
have  perfect  confidence  when  told 
they  are  not  going  to  be  hurt  usually 
come  through  the  examination  not 
only  without  crying,    but    in  many 

cases  actually  seeming  to  enjoy  it. 
*  *  * 

Be  sure  to  read  the  letter  on  this 
page  about  consolidation,  you  moth- 
ers of  school  children.  There  is  one 
peculiar  thing  that  we  have  noticed 
in  all  the  discussions  on  consolidated 
schools  that  we  have  followed  in  the 
in  the  press  or  heard  in  the  meetings 
that  we  have  attended.  Where  the 
mothers  have  not  had  experience 
with  such  schools  they  are  very  much 
inclined  to  be  opposed  to  them  and 
to  see  the  dangers.  Where  they  have 
had  experience  with  them  they  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  them.  Then, 
there  is  another  thing  to  be  said  for 
consolidated  schools — the  teachers 
are  almost  unanimous  in  favoring 
them,  and  one  would',  think  that  the 
teacher  should  know  under  what 
conditions  she  can  do  her  best  work. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


A  Summer  House 

Many  women  on  the  farm  enjoy 
less  the  beauties  of  the  outdoors 
than  their  city  sisters.  Often  the 
shade  trees  are  not  near  the  house, 
and  the  bare,  hot  surroundings  are 
not  inviting.  Where  shade  is  not 
convenient  to  the  house,  the  summer 
house  should  be  a  fixture  on  the 
farm.  If  we  cannot  have  a  rustic 
house  we  can  at  least  have  a 
quickly  thrown-up  summer  resort, 
which  should  be  securely  roofed 
from  sun,  where  we  can  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  and  the  attractions  of  sur- 
rounding landscape. 

The  hardy,  climbing,  ever-bloom- 
ing roses  make  splendid  vines  for 
covering  the  summer  house,  but  if 
we  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  these 
there  are  many  rapid-growing  vines 
we  can  grow  from  seeds. 

The  best  vine  I  have  found  for 
covering  an  arbor  or  porch  is  the 
clematis  paniculata,  which  grows 
readily  from  seeds,  or  small,  well- 
rooted  plants  can  be  purchased  for 
10  or  15  cents  each.  This  vine  is 
covered  in  August  and  September 
with  a  sheet  of  clustered,  snow-white 
bloom  of  the  most  delicious  fra- 
grance. It  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
grows  rapidly. 

A  summer  house  is  a  delight  to 
the  mother  and  children,  and  will 
lead  them  out  of  doors  when  all 
other  attractions  fail.  There  seems 
to  be  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
construction  of  all  rustic  summer 
houses,  but  we  can  discover  multi- 
tudinous forms,  simple  and  pic- 
turesque, within  our  means,  and  we 
will  find  it  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings on  the  farm.  J.  W. 

Missouri. 


Consolidation  Successful 

As  the  rural  school  question  seems 
to  be  one-sided  in  regard  to  consol- 
idation, I  feel  that  I  would  like  to 
give  a  little  of  my  experience,  as  I 
am  the  mother  of  five  children  of 
school  age,  and,  being  in  a  consoli- 
dated district  for    our    fourth  year 


now,  I  think  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  We  are  sending  our  five  to  a 
consolidated  school,  five  and  one- 
half  miles  from  here.  They  leave 
home  at  7:30  to  7:50  in  the  morning 
and  get  back  from  4:20  to  4:40  p. 
m.,  according  to  roads  and  weather. 

Replying  to  a  few  of  Mrs.  Havens' 
objections  in  the  issue  of  March  21: 
She  says  if  money  is  not  an  object, 
use  it.  It  is  our  greatest  difficulty,  as 
many  of  our  land  owners  object  to 
using  so  much  money  for  school  pur- 
poses. Second,  as  to  someone  being" 
close  to  call  if  a  child  is  hurt,  we 
have  telephones  to  call  us  when 
needed.   One  of  my  children  had  his 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  CSfStSfrS 

Qiei.  Neat,  clean, or- 
namental, convenient. 
Cheap.  L&sti  all 
•eaion.    Made  of 

metaJ,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealera  or 
6  Sent  prepaid  lor  iU 

fTAROT.n  sOMUfiS,  160  DeKa.lt>  Ave.B  Brooklyn,  H.  T. 


The  CLIPPER 


Then-  an-  Ibr--  thinf  that  de- 
stroy your  lawiiH :  I)an<l<-li<na, 
Buck  Plantain  and  Crah  Grass, 
fn  on«'  Koson  the-  Clipixr  will 
grin  th'-m  1*11  out. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  keep 
tln-in,  l<-t  us  know  ait'i  we  will 
*nd  eirenlars  and  price*. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower 
Co.,  Dixon,  Clinics. 


BEES 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  right  and  raise 
your  own  honey.    Send  today  for  Free 
catalog  of  BEG  SUPPLIES  and  sample 
-  copy   Of   the   AMERICAN    HEE  JOUR- 
~— ~ ~ ~ ~  .VAT-:  oldest  bee  paper  in  America  and 

Indispensable  to  the  beekeeper. 
DAD  ANT  &  SONS,  Box  8,  Hamilton,  111. 


"My  New  Floor 
— and  the  Work 
Was  So  Easy! " 

The  old  floor  was  made  new 
over  night.  It  was  painted  yes- 
terday. One  hour  with  a  brush 
and  a  quart  can  of  Lincoln  Floor 
Paint.  This  morning  it's  dry 
enough  to  walk  on.  In  the  corner 
where  the  boards  had  pulled  apart, 
Lincoln  Crack  and  Crevice  Filler  was 
used.  The  result — a  floor  smooth  and 
even.  Floors  that  you  can  be  proud  of 
are  easy  to  have  with  the  use  of 

Lincoln 

Paints  and  Varnishes 


You  can  get  Lincoln  Floor  Paint  in 
almost  every  color  and  almost  any  size 
can.  Simple  directions  go  with  every 
can — merely  stir  the  paint  up  and  apply 
it  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush.  So 
easy  to  do  that  almost  anyone — even  i£ 
inexperienced — can  get  excellent  results. 

Make  your  housekeeping  easier  by  paint- 
ing your  floors  and  woodwork  with  Lincoln 
Paint.  Lincoln  painted,  varnished  and 
enameled  surfaces  take  a  wonderful  amount 
of  backache  out  of  house-cleaning  —  also 
every-day  housework. 

Write  us  for  our  Booklet 
"Home  Painting  Jobs" 

and  learn  about  the  many  easy  ways  In  which 
you  can  make  yourhome morecheer- 
ful.  There's  a  Lincoln  Paint,  Varnish, 
Stain,  Enamel  or  Finish  for  every 
surface,  new  or  old.  Indoors  or  out. 
Lincoln  Climatic  Paint  is  made 
especially  to  give  the  most  satisfac- 
tory wear  in  your  climate.  Write 
today  for  booklet  and  name  of  the 
Lincoln  dealer  nearest  to  you. 
Address 

Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Co. 

Dept.  86 
Lincoln,  Neb.  Dallas,  Tex. 


This  Power  Washer  lsMadeFor' 
Simple  andEasy  toOperale 


This  "Eclipse"  Power  Washer  has  a  large,  substantially 
built   cypress   tub   which  is  practically  indestructible 
All  metal  parts  subject  to  any  strain  whatever  are  made 
of  malleable  iron.    Fitted  to  this  is  one  of  our  famous 
metal  frame,  ball  hearing  wringers,  absolutely  the  best 
wringer  ever  made.   The  pulley  is  10^  inches  in  diame- 
ter with  a  2-inch  face  which  will  run 
at  150  to  160  revolutions  per  minute. 

Al  RBAN  KS-M0RSE  &  CO, 

Reputation  -  Back  of  It. 


Remember  this  machine  has  the  same  quality 
reputation  as  all  Fairbanks-Morse  products. 

Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,    -   Omaha,  Neb. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


collar  bone  broken,  and  he  went  to 
the  doctor's  office  and  had  it  ad- 
justed and  then  called  his  mother  by 
telephone  and  said,  "The  doctor  said 
I  could  come  home  in  the  hack  all 
right."  Much  better  than  when  the 
little  fellow,  was  at  the  country 
school  a  half  mile  away — he  was 
sent  on  an  errand  in  another  direc- 
tion and  had  his  leg  broken;  he  was 
carried  about  sixty  rods,  then  rode  a 
mile  in  a  buggy  and  waited  an  hour 
for  a  doctor  when  he  got  home. 

In  the  third  place,  out  hack  driv- 
ers are  not  irresponsible  men,  nor 
the  lowest  bidders,  but  competent 
men  to  handle  the  teams  and  chil- 
dren. The  drivers  are  given  control 
the  same  as  the  teachers,  with  the 
superintendent  to  back  them.  Fourth, 
every  child  who  is  on  a  public  high- 
way is  called  for  at  his  own  door. 
Fifth,  there  are  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-one  in  our  hack.  While  it  is 
true  they  scrap  and  tease  some,  the 
same  as  they  do  in  the  country 
school,  the  hack  driver  looks  after 
that. 

Sixth,  no  teacher  can  teach  eight 
or  nine  grades  and  do  them  justice. 
Just  count  the  classes  she  will  have 
and  think  what  the  little  folks  will 
be  doing  while  she  is  devoting  her 
time  to  the  other  seven  grades.  I 
have  started  two  primary  pupils  and' 
not  a  day  was  missed  on  account  of 
bad  days  or  roads.  I  have  one  boy 
in  high  school,  who  gets  his  manual 
training,  drafting,  agriculture,  etc., 
and  is  at  home  every  night,  helps  to 
do  the  chores  or  perhaps  goes  to  the 
field  and  takes  his  father's  team  un- 
til night. 

Wishing  you   success  and  hoping 


this  will  change  some  of  your  read- 
ers' views  on  consolidation. 

Iowa.  MRS.  A.  X.  Y. 


Preventing  Divorce 

It  has  been  quite  generally  an- 
nounced that  Kansas  has  a  new 
proposition  to  place  before  its  peo- 
ple as  a  plausible  and  very  reason- 
able solution  for  the  divorce  evil. 
Lack  of  knowledge  of  household  du- 
ties and  accomplishments,  such  as 
all  girls  should  possess  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  responsibilities  of  the 
making  and  care  of  a  home,  is  the 
cause  of  more  divorce  litigation  than 
all  other  influences  combined.  The 
tendency  of  the  present  time  is  to 
overlook  the  home  training,  the  ed- 
ucation that  qualifies  the  girl  for  her 
married  life.  The  care,  supervision 
and  making  of  a  home,  such  as  all 
womankind  in  married  life  should 
possess,  whether  or  not  their  life's 
work  and  circumstances  call  for  it 
or  demand  it,  is  a  qualification  that 
many  girls  of  marriageable  age  have 
overlooked  or  omitted  in  their 
schooling,  leaving  this  as  the  last 
thing  to  be  considered  or  taken  up. 
Possibly  they  think  their  married 
circumstances  will  not  demand  it. 

The  broadening  out  in  the  teach- 
ing and  instruction  in  domestic  sci- 
ence^ household  economics  and  all 
that  pertains  to  a  good,  practical 
knowledge  and  'understanding  of 
homemaking,  is  announced  as  the 
Kansas  motto  in  qualifying  against 
the  divorce  courts.  Of  the  42  7 
young  women  in  Kansas  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  knowledge, 
and  training  embodied  in  the  course 
of  domestic  science  as  taught  in  that 
department  at  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  are  married.,  only 
four  have  been  divorced.  Upon  this 
basis  of  statistical  information,  Kan- 
sas feels  warranted  in  setting  up  a 
standard  of  marriage  qualification 
and  will  urge  that  increased  em- 
phasis be  placed  upon  the  domestic 
science  courses  in  their  extension 
work,  with  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing as  many  young  women  as  possi- 
ble in  the  art  of  homemaking. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  former 
generations,  the  mothers  were  more 
persistent  in  instructing  their  daugh- 
ters in  the  affairs  of  housekeeping 
and  homemaking.  The  public  school 
and  society,  with  their  amusements 
and  entertainments,  now  take  up 
practically  all  the  girls'  time,  and 
housekeeping  is  a  side  issue  in  the 
study  and  training  of  the  girl,  if,  in- 
deed, it  receives  any  consideration 
at  all.  This  neglect  and  lack  of  dis- 
position and  knowledge  in  homemak- 
ing is  assigned  as  the  main  reason 
why  so  many  young  men  prefer  the 
life  of  the  bachelor  rather  than  to 
encounter  the  hazards  of  an  unor- 
ganized home  life. 

Every  household  must  have  its 
head  and,  director,  and  how  can  it 
have  this  under  conditions  of  ignor- 
ance and  total  lack  of  training  in 
the  art  and  science  of  home  manage- 
ment? Kansas  has  undertaken  a  no- 
ble work,  and  the  boosting  of  its  do- 
mestic science  training  under  the 
head,  "A  Citro  for  the  Divorce  Evil," 
will  give  it  distinct  prominence  as  a 
promoter  of  a  reform  long  since  ur- 
gently appealing  to  the  intelligence 
ol  public  sentiment. 

Nebraska.  Q.  W.  H. 


Description  of  Patterns 

6635  —  Ladies'  Shirt  -  "Waist  Dressing' 
Sacque — This  plain,  tailored  sacque  has 
short  tucks  to  yoke  depth  in  front  and 
regulation  closing  with  box  plait.  The 
neck  may  be  finished  with  a  band  or 
with  a  turnover  collar  as  shown.  Full- 
length  sleeves  are  finished  with  a  cuff, 
and  there  is  a  short  peplum  below  the 
belt.  The  pattern  No.  6655  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

C1S2— Ladies'  House  Dress— Many  women 
prefer  the  house  dress  to  a  kimono  or 
wrapper,  and  here  is  an  excellent  pat- 
tern for  making  such  a  garment.  The 
dress  closes  at  the  front  and  is  made 
with  short  sleeves  and  a  sailor  collar. 
The  pattern  provides  for  a  dust  cap.  The 
pattern  No.  61S2  is  cut  in  sizes  31  to  12 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 5%  yards  of  36-inch  material  and 
%  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6172— Ladies'  Waist— This  model  shows 
one  of  the  new  type  shirt-waists.  It  has 
a  closing  diagonally  arranged  in  front 
and  a  handsome  collar,  with  sleeves  long 
or  short,  set  in  at  the  regulation  arm- 
hole.  If  thf  sleeves  bo  shortened  to  the 
elbow  a  very  pretty  and  novel  cuff  ar- 
rangement is  provided  as  shown.  These 
waists  are  made  of  crepe  de  chine,  mes- 
snllne,  taffetas,  cotton  and  silk  novel- 
ties of  many  kinds  The  pattern  No.  6ii72 
Is  cut  In  sizes  3I  to  11  Indus  bust  meas- 
ure.    Medium  size  requires  two  yards  of 

:if>-ineh  material, 


6659— Girls'  Dress  —  This  smart  little 
frock  has  a  very  low  drop  shoulder  and 
a  side-front  closing,  with  a  tab  extend- 
ing below  the  belt.  The  neck  has  a  col- 
lar of  moderate  size  in  front,  forming 
a  deep  point  in  the  back,  and  the  skirt 
is  a  three-piece  model.  The  hat  is  also 
to  be  made  by  hand  and  the  pattern 
gives  the  pieces  needed  in  making  it. 
The  pattern  No.  6659  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  S, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  Medium  size  requires 
3%  yards  of  30-inch  figured  material  and 
%  yard  of  30-inch  plain  goods,  or  3V* 
yards  of  36-inch  material  if  all  of  one 
material. 

6657— Child's  Rompers— These  are  in  the 
new  and  popular  Dutch  style.  The  blouse 
has  quite  a  long  opening  in  front,  through 
which  a  shield  Is  visible,  the  outside 
hooking  to  it.  A  small  collar  trims  the 
neck,  and  cuffs  finish  the  sleeves.  The 
bloomers  are  in  one  piece,  closing  at  the 
sides.  These  suits  usually  have  white 
for  the  blouse  and  a  color  for  the  bloom- 
ers. The  pattern  No.  6H57  is  cut  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  0  years.  Medium  size  requires 
one  yard  of  36-inch  material  of  light 
goods  and  1%  yards  of  36-inch  dark 
goods. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  r.ame  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
Uren  f:\ve  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer, 


Simplified 

Breakfasts 

Make  for  good  days 

From  a  package 
of  fresh,  crisp 

Post 
Toasties 

fill  a  bowl  and  add  cream  or 
milk. 

Then,  with  some  fruit,  a 
cup  of  Instant  Postuin,  and  a 

poached  egg  or  two  if  you  like, 
you  have  a  simple  breakfast 
that  is  wholesome  and  satis- 
fying. 

Toasties  are  bits  of  corn 
carefully  cooked,  delicately 
Beasoned,  and  toasted  to  an 
appetizing  "brown"  without 
being  touched  by  hand.  They 
look  good,  taste  good,  and 

"The  Memory  Lingers" 

Sold  by  Grocers — 

Everywhere! 
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Stop  Your  Cream 
Separator  Losses 


Keep  Your  Grain  Out 
Of  The  Straw  Stack 

Too  much  grain  is  lost  in 
the  straw  pile  by  incompe- 
tent threshers.  There  is  no 
need  of  it.  The  Red  River  Special 
has  proved  that  all  the  grain  can 
be  saved.  Just  to  test  the  Red 
River  Special,  hire  one  this  year 
and  note  the  difference.  Walt 
Flanagan  and  three  other  farm- 
ers of  Golden  City,  Missouri, 
say:   "It  saved  our  thresh  bill." 

Hire  A 
Red  River  SpeciaS 

And  Save  Your  Thresh  Bill! 

This  machine  has  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent principle  of  separation  from 
all  other  threshers.  It  beats  the  grain 
out  of  the  straw  instead  of  expecting  it 
to  drop  out  while  the  straw  is  being 
rushed  through  the  machine. 
Insist  upon  having  a  Red  River 
Special  to  thresh  all  your  grains  and 
grass  seeds.  The  saving  will  pay 
your  cost  of  threshing.  Your  thresher- 
man  will  be  glad  to  operate  a  Red  River 
Special  if  he  knows  you  wantitfor  your 
work.  Speak  to  him  aboutit.  It'syour 
privilege  to  specify  the  machine  that 
does  your  threshing.  It's  your  grain. 
Write  today  for  "Thresher  Facts." 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

{In  continuous  business  since  1818) 
Builders  of  Threshers. Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  Engines  and  Oil-Gas  Tractors 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


HARD  WORK 

MADE.  EASY 


with  a 


KEROSENE! 
ENGINE  I 


r 

I    The  old  hard  disagreeable  jobs  which 
|  used  to  be  dreaded  and  put  off  are  past.  With 
a  little  of  the  ingenuity  which  all  farmers  possess, 
a,  Fuller  &  Johnson  Kerosene  Engine  can  be  made 
to  do  about  anything  the  farmer  wants  it  to. 

Instead  of  dreading  jobs,  he  will  welcome  them 
—and  why  not?— He  will  have  at  his  disposal  a  pri- 
vate power  plant  ready  for  use  at  anytime.  He  will 
have  an  engine  which  he  can  run  on  Kerosene. 

which  at  present  is  the  cheapest  fuel  to  use.  Or  he  can  run  it  on 
gasoline,  naptha,  motor  spirits— in  act.  he  can  choose  his  own 
fuel  of  theBe  kinds  and  get  the  very  beet  kind  of  service. 

This  is  not  an  expense  or  luxury— it  is  a  money-making, 
money-saving  investment.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  No.  18. 

FULLER  &  JOHNSON  MFG.  COMPANY 

5  THORNTON  ST.  MADISON,  WISC. 

The  Farm  Pump 
Engine,  Type  "N 
Gasoline  Engines, 
Feed  Grinders 
and 
Cob  Crushers, 

Electric 
Lighting  Outfits, 

Pumping 
Outfits  of  all  kinds. 


Don'f  stack  your 
alfalfa.  Bale  it 
out  of  the  wind- 
row at  cost  of 

Stacking.   Write  us. 

Liainger  Imple- 
ment Co. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 


TO  CONSUMER 

8  lo  20-foot  Power  and 
Pumping  Mills 
Our  reply  will 
interest  you 

Leach  Windmill  Co.  Jo  ,et 


I  rC<e  I  IAF  If  S  |  I  CD    GermozoDe,  Louse  Powder, 

w  HvE  niLLCII,  Egg  Maker  and  other  Poultry 
remedies  have  a  succesful  reputation  of  twenty  years  behind 
them  They  have  brought  success  to  thousands  of  Poultry  raisers 
and  will  to  you.  Lee's  big  "New  Poultry  Book",  "Reading 
Symptoms  of  Disease"  and"Poultry  Pointers"free  from  all  Lee's 
dealers,  or  write  direct.  The  New  Mandy  Lee  Incubator  is  a 
real  automatic  hatcher.  Write  for  catalogue. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..    961  HARNEY  ST.    OMAHA.  NEB. 


VARIETIES  o 
vAi  treese  and  turk 


of 


chickens,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys.  Birds  score  90 
to  96H  by  Todd.  Thousands  of  blue  rib- 
bons and  first  sweepstake  prize  2  years 
in  succession.  Largest  poultry  farm  in 
northern  Iowa.  4-ct.  stamp  for  catalog. 
J.   W.   TRETTIN.   Grafton,  Iowa. 


FIRST  comes  the  diarrhea 
from  a  few  causes,  chief  of 
which  is  white  diarrhea. 
Close  to  this  comes  the  hip: 
head  lice:  these  get  in  their  work 
from  five  days  to  any  time  after; 
these  are  a  sheer  case  of  neglect. 
Next  is  indigestion,  another  case  of 
not  trying  to  know  what  and  how  to 
feedl.  Next  is  leg  weakness — some- 
times hereditary  from  overfed  stock, 
sometimes  from  the  chicks  being  fed 
into  a  heavier  body  than  the  leg 
bones  can  bear,  oftener  the  fault  of 
the  floor  or  ground;  if  roosting 
ground  be  cement,  or  filthy,  wet 
ground,  then  it  is  a  case  of  genuine 
rheumatism,  resulting  in  great  suf- 
fering. If  the  floor  Tie  board  and 
baking  hot,  then  we  have  another 
kind  of  leg  weakness.  The  toes  turn 
under  or  up;  cramps  pull  the  legs 
backward;  the  toes  get  sore,  often 
come  off.  For  the  first,  give  a  warm, 
dry  floor;  for  the  last,  let  them  out 
much  of  the  time  on  a  damp  floor; 
for  both,  give  baking  soda  in  fresh 
buttermilk;  but,  while  you  give  it 
often,  not  too  much  at  a  time. 

The  next  menace  is  gapes.  Plenty 
of  lime  on  the  feeding  grounds  re- 
duces these,  feeding  on  boards,  keep- 
ing up  until  over  4  weeks  old.  A 
few  drops  of  turpentine  each  day  in 
the  drinking  water,  or  a  lump  of 
camphor  in  the  drinking  water,  with 
onions  and  garlic  in  the  feed  every 
day,  will  be  foiund  very  effective.  If 
the  chicks  get  the  double-headed, 
blood-sucking  worm  in  the  windpipe, 
then  learn  to  take  it,  or  them,  out 
with  a  good  gape  extractor.  Anyone 
can  learn*  how.  After  the  chick  gets 
to  be  from  4  to  8  weeks  old  it  has 
the  strength  to  sneeze  them  out  it- 
self. After  this  it  may  take  cold, 
and  have  the  sniffles  and  maybe  sore 
eyes,  but  now  its  chief  menace  is 
rats,  cats,  crowrs,  etc. 


The  Life  of  a  Chick 

When  the  egg  is  infertile  it  re*- 
mains  clear  indefinitely.  If  it  has  a 
germ,  though  not  set  to  develop,  it 
soon  rots  and  the  egg  gets  in  an%.d- 
dled,  dark  condition. 

One  day  after  it  is  put  to  brood 
life  is  discernible.  The  yolk  bag 
shows  blood  vessels  on  the  second 
day;  on  the  third  day  the  heart  ap- 
pears; on  the  fourth  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  appears,  and  the  lungs  are  be- 
ginning to  form  on  the  fifth  day, 
while  on  the  sixth  you  ca,n  distin- 
guish the  gall  bladder.  By  the  sev- 
enth day  you  can  distinguish  the 
bill;  the  next  day  the  wings  and 
thighs  begin  to  appear,  and  on  the 
eleventh  the  arteries  begin  to  show. 
On  the  fifteenth  day  the  feathers  are 
well  developed;  'on  the  nineteenth 
the  chick  makes  its  first  sound  from 
the  lungs,  which,  in  the  twelfth  day, 
you  saw  in  their  strange  perfection 
of  veinous  and  arterial  circulation  in 
the  membrane  surrounding  the  white 
of  the  egg. 

It  is  an  interesting  study  to  break 
a  hatching  egg  each  day  and  mi- 
nutely study  the  growth  of  the  chick 
up  to  the  date  when  the  chick, 
heavier  than  the  fresh  egg,  steps  out 


of  its  discarded  shell.  Purely  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  is  the  master  influ- 
ence in  producing  all  life  in  this 
world. 


Poultry  Paragraphs 

The  day-old  chick  business  does 
not  stop  when  the  average  breeding 
time  is  over;  it  continues  until  later. 

*  *  $ 

It  isn't  too  late  yet  by  any  means 
to  buy  that  setting  of  eggs  from 
which  to  secure  your  next  year's 
roosters.  Don't  begrudge  a  good 
price,  either.  Remember  how  much 
cheaper  a  setting  of  eggs  is  than 
buying  the  roosters  fully  grown. 

*  *  * 

Don't  throw  out  spoiled  meat  of 
any  kind  to  chickens.  Many  a  case 
of  "limber  neck"  has  been  caused  by 
a  spoonful  of  bad  meat. 

*  *  * 

If  you  want  to  tempt  cats  to  eat 
young  chicks,  just  toss  in  their  way 
all  the  dead  chicks  you  come  across. 

*** 

If  you  want  to  bring  back  crows 
every  few  hours,  just  throw  the  eggs 
that  have  not  hatched  out  on  the 
ground  anywhere. 

*  *  * 

Select  high,  dry  spots  for  your 
brood  coops  and  face  them  to  the 
south  until  the  very  hot  nights  and 
days  come,  then  to  the  north. 

*  *  * 

An  old  paint  brush  is  just  the  tool 
for  painting  roosts  with  coal  oil. 
Paint  them  often  with  the  pure  stuff. 

*  *  * 

When  you  say  a  hen  lays  best  in 
her  first  year,  which  is  not  always 
true,  remember  the  first  year  doesn't 
begin  until  she  is  6  months  old. 

*  *  * 

If  the  young  chick  refuses  to  eat 
after  3  days  old,  as  some  will  do, 
feed  it  by  hand.  Many  a  chick  is 
made  strong  in  this  way. 

**■* 

Never  leave  soft  feed  lying  until 
it  sours  in  the  feeding  coop  for 
young  chickens.  To  do  so  means 
death  for  more  than  one. 


Quick-Acting  Remedy  for 
White  Diarrhea 

When  I  ordered  the  remedy  I  had 
12  5  chicks  in  the  brooder  and  they 
were  dying  fast  from  white  diarrhea. 
After  the  sixth  dose  they  stopped 
dying  and  I  haven't  lost  any  since. 

I  have  another  lot  of  12  5  chicks 
just  hatched.  I  am  giving  your  rem- 
edy and  have  not  lost  any  so  far.  I 
am  nearly  out  of  the  Abbott's  Rem- 
edy now.  I  want  you  to  send  me  two 
large  boxes. 

MRS.  TILLIEi  ADLER. 

La  Salle,  Mich. 

This  remedy  and  other  bowel  ail- 
ments in  poultry  may  be  secured 
from  the  Abbott  Alkaloidal  company, 
Ravenswood,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Fifty 
cents  and  $1  boxes,  with  booklet  on 
poultry  diseases,  by  parcel  post. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. — Adver- 
tisement. 


DAY  after  day 
you  are  leav- 
ing cream  in 
the  milk  that  goes 
/      to  the  hogs  —  be- 
r  ♦*"*•■>•>.  cause  you  are  not 

turning  the  crank 
of  your  separator 
at  the  right  speed. 
The  Stewart  Speed 
Indicator  makes 
you  crank  proper- 
ly  and    saves  all 
.SKC*  *        this  cream.  (You 
HA      can  feed  your  hogs 
better  on  food  that 
*  costs  less  than  30 
cents  a  pound.) 
The  cream  you  are 
now  throwing  away 
amounts    to  many 
dollars  a  month.  If. 
you    don't    think  bo, 
listen  to  this : 
Actual  tests  at  Purdue  Experiment  Station 
proved  that  one  dairyman  with  20  cows  lost 
$524.10   in   one  year  by  "guessing"  at  the 
speed  he  turned  the  crank. 

Another  dairyman  owning  8  cows  Says  he  lost 
$18.50  in  one  month  because  he  "guessed. "  The 

Stewart  Speed  Indicator 

for  Cream  Separators 

Boea  on  the  crankshaft  of  your  separator  and 
shows  the  exact  speed  you  are  cranking.  Juat 
tell  us  the  name  of  your  separator,  its  num- 
ber, and  what  year  it  was  made.  We 
furnish  the  Stewart  Speed  Indicator  on  a 
new  crankshaft  that  -will  fit.  (If  yours  is  a 
De  Laval,  then  no  extra  crankshaft  is  neces- 
sary.) 

Price  $10—30  Day*'  Trial 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from  us. 
The  price — complete — is  $10  only.    If  it  docs 
not  increase  your  cream  production  within  30 
days  return  it  and  get  your  money  back. 
Figures  fend  Butter  Book— Free 

Fill  in  the  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  today. 
We'll  forward  all  this  literature — free — at 
once.     Don't  wait.     Mail  the  coupon  now. 

I Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corporation 
|117Diversey  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ills.  I 
K       Please  send  me,  fiee,  ell  your  literature  on  g 

! Cream  Production  and  the  book  about  the. 
Stewart  Speed  Indicator  for  Cream  Separators. 
My  name  is  .,  „    I 

I  My  Address  State   f 

•■■^m  mh  mmi  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mb  mm  ■ 


because  of  its  perfect  balance  and 
freedom  from  repair  bills — high  re- 
serve power — simple  construction — 
low  first  cost — and  small  fuel  cost 
—is  bound  to  be 

THE 

Wise  Man's  Choice 

if  given  half  a  chance.  There 
is  a  wrong  and  a  right  way  to 
farm.  Begin  now  to  farm 
with  factory  methods, 
at  factory  profits.  Get 
a  "Wisconsin. 


We  Pay  Highest  Prices  For 

WOOL  mi  HIDES 


Send  us  all  your  Wool.  Hides.  PeltsJ 
Ginseng  and  Golden  Seal.  We  pay 
highest  cash  prices,  charge  no  commis- 
sion and  send  your  money  immediately.  Oar 
facilities  the  best  in  America.    Liberal  grading 
and  a  fair  deal  guaranteed  on  every  shipment. 
Write  today  for  free  price  list  and  shipping  tags. 
National  Fur  &  Wool  Company 
Dept.  202       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


When  communicating  with  our  ad- 
vertisers you*  will  confer  a  favor  by 
always  mentioning  this  paper. 
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STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 


It  has  so  many  use*  that  It  to 
a  nacaaalty  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANGE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FUES 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 

Writ*  for  Fro*  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


allo; 


Sold  Di 
ram 


Factory 
to  Farm 

"  Just  put  your  name 
and  address  on  a  posi 
Card' and  get  my  new  Separator  book  " 

Saves  $35  to  $50 

.On  the  latest,  most  modern,  most 
sanitary   cream   separator  built. 
Gearing  runs  In  a  constant  bath 

of  oil  and  al  I  enclosed,  dust  and  dirt  proof. 
Closest  skimming,  new  type  disc  bowl. 
A  lot  of  New  Sanitary  features  not  found 
on  otber  makes.  One-half  the  price  of  the 
old  style,  cumbersome  machines  selling 
through  agents  and  dealers.  Buy  direct 
from  factory  and  save  big  money.  Get  my 
Dew  Catalog.  A  postal  brings  it. 

WM.  GALLOWAY.  PRES 
William  Galloway  Co. 
263<^aMowny  Station,  Waterloo,  la. 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
.  use.  Placed  in-  ' 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made — SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  87  MORTON,  ILL- 


Oldest  City  of  South  America  Reached  by  Rail 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


Handy  on  the  Binder 

ffor  keeping  horses  under  control.™ 
Whip   never  interferes  with  lines. 

Ditto  Whip  Manipulator 

Attach  to  whifflttrcfrB— cIobo  to 
horHC'H  —  rod  to  driver's  scat  — 
twist  and  pull,  reaches  any  horse. 
Ice.   Write  today.  Agents  wanted. 
.  Ditto,  Box  303,  Jolletp  III. 


Buy  With  Both  Sides  of  Your  Dollar 

Ton  K*t  dollar  for  dollar  'all"1  wh*n 
Too  parrha.-  THI  QAM  A  IK  COOLED 
(UHOI.INK  KNCIINK. 

U  n  Fi  

nil  Hopparl  <,r  wnt'T 
I1U 

Rurntiil  rvllnnVr. 
 >••'•  fowl  "i  Hill 

v;ornl,irful  criKIrm  lit  onr". 

Hlzaa  1  1-2  to  U  II.  I'. 
Oae  Brai.  Ml.,  Co  ,  BB  I 
lown  SI.,  law*  (till. 


r  |UZCO,  Peru— I  am  in  Cuzco, 
I  C  I  once  tnc  famed  capital  of  the 
1  I   Incas,    and   now    by    all  odds 

the    most    interesting    city  of 
*  '   modern   Peru.    It  lies   here  in 

the  heart  of  the  Andean  plateau, 
about  500  miles  by  rail  from  the 
Pacific  ocean  at  the  port  of  Mollendo, 
and  so  far  inland  that  with  the  changes 
of  trains,  it  takes  almost  four  days  to 
reach  it.  The  cars  cross  the  Andes  at  a 
pass  that  is  several  hundred  feet  higher 
than  the  top  of  Pike's  peak,  and  then 
drops  down  to  a  plateau  that  has  the 
same  altitude  as  the  snows  which  kiss 
the  sky  on  the  summit  of  Fujiyama,  thr 
sacred  mountain  of  Japan.  You  travel 
over  this  plateau  for  about  200  miles,  and 
then  enter  a  beautiful  valley  about  1,000 
feet  lower.  The  plateau  is  covered  with 
grass,  and  is  spotted  with  the  thatched 
mud  huts  of  countless  Indians  of  the  In- 
cas' descendants.  It  has  good  pastures, 
and  .upon  it  are  feeding  tens  of  thousands 
of  sheep  and  great  flocks  of  alpacas  and 
llamas.  It  has  small  cultivated  patches 
here  and  there,  but  its  general  aspect  is 
dreary  and  bleak. 

Valley  a  Garden  of  Eden 

The  valley  has  a  different  appearance. 
It  seems  like  a  Garden  of  Eden  as-  you 
descend  from  the  pampas.  There  are 
great  fields  of  grain  and  acres  of  po- 
tatoes and  beans.  There  are  patches  of 
quinua  and  tracts  of  green  barley;  which 
just  now  are  sprinkled  with  the  yellow 
blossoms  of  the  mustard  that  has  grown 
up  among  it.  This  land  belongs  to  the 
haciendados,  or  the  white  or  half-breed 
Peruvians.  It  has  some  large  houses, 
but  everywhere  scattered  through  the 
farms  are  Indian  villages  with  their  mud 
huts,  the  home  of  the  laborers.  Some  of 
the  fields  are  surrounded  by  low  fences 
of  stone  or  mud  walls,  and  many  of  them 
are  in  terraces  that  rise,  step  by  step, 
from  the  valley,  high  up  the  slopes  of 
thf!  mountains.  There  are  some  pastures, 
and  everywhere  are  beautiful  wild  flow- 
ery. The  whole  country  looks  fertile,  rich 
and  well  kept.  There  are  cattle  and 
sheep  and  alpacas,  all  eating  together  as 
they  are  watched  over  by  Indian  herds- 
men, the  whole  forming  a  picture  of  pros- 
perity that  is  accentuated  by  the  poverty 
of  the  highlands  from  which  you  have 
dropped. 

It  is  at  the  head  of  this  beautiful  valley 
that  Cuzco  is  situated.  It  lies  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountains,  and  as  you  stand 
above  it  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions built  by  the  Incas  this  great  fertile 
tract  is  spread  out  before  you. 

Where  the  "Golden  Rod"  Descended 

It  is  probable  that  it  was  this  sight 
that  made  the  first  Inca  king,  Maneo 
Capac.  choose  Cuzco  as  the  capital  of  his 
nation.  He  saw  it,  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore Columbus  discovered  America,  and 
the  empire  he  founded  was  already  from 
four  to  six  centuries  old,  when  it  was 
conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Spaniard. 
Pizarro.  According  to  tradition  it  had 
been  found  by  a  race  that  was  descended 
from  a  child  of  the  sun,  and  placed  by 
him  on  an  island  in  Lake  Titicaca.  A 
prince  and  princess  of  this  race  were 
given  a  golden  rod  by  the  sun  god  and 
told  to  go  forth  and  civilize  the  savages 
which  then  inhabited  the  high  plateau 
of  the  Andes.  They  were  told  to  select 
as  the  site  of  their  city  where  that  rod 
should  sink  into  the  earth.  As  the  story 
goes,  they  traveled  across  the  pampas 
over  much  the  same  route  that  I  came 
by  the  railroad,  and  when  they  reached 
here  the  golden  rod  fell  and  disappeared 
in  the  ground. 

On  that  spot  they  outlined  the  chief 
plaza  and  about  it  grew  up  ancient 
Cuzco.  Whether  this  story  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  here  the  Incas  built  a 
great  city  and  that  for  generations  this 
was  the  capital  of  their  empire  that 
reached  two  or  three  thousand  mile3 
north  and  south.  The  Inca  dominion.-, 
took  in  what  Is  now  the  city  of  Quito, 
in  Ecudor,  and  extended  to  far  below 
where  now  stands  Santiago,  the  capital 
of  Chile 

Cuzco  Itself  then  contained  over  two 
hundred  thousand  Inhabitant!  and  the 
people  ruled  from  It  were  numbered  by 
the  tens  of  millions.    They  were  by  far 


In  the  Church  of  the  Mercedes  in 
Cuzco.   My  Guide  Was  a 
Young  Priest 


the  most  civilized  of  all  South  America, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  they  were 
not  more  advanced  than  the  Aztecs.  They 
constructed  wonderful  buildings  with 
temples  and  palaces  and  great  fortifica- 
tions, the  ruins  of  which  I  shall  describe 
later  on. 

Knew  How  to  Mine 

The  Incas  knew  how  to  mine  gold  and 
silver  and  were  skillful  in  the  smelting 
and  refining  of  copper  and  lead.  They 
had  copper  tools  and  they  were  expert 
goldsmiths  and  silversmiths.  They  took 
the  wild  llamas  and  alpacas  of  the  pam- 
pas and  tamed  tnem.  They  made  the 
llamas  their  beasts  of  burden,  and  from 
the  wool  of  the  atpaca  they  wove  all 
sorts  of  garments  and  beautiful  blankets. 
They  made  hats  and  shoes  and  were 
skilled  in  the  dyeing  of  fabrics. 

These  Incas,  whose  ancestors  date  back 
almost  to  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  knew 
something  of  astronomy.  They  observed 
the  equinoxes  and  the  eclipses  of  the 
moon  and  the  sun.  They  had  a  land  sys- 
tem and  were  skilled  in  the  building  of 
roads.  They  knew  something  of  arith- 
metic and  made  calculations  by  means  of 
knots  and  strings  of  different  colors. 
They  had  musical  instruments  like  somo 
that  their  descendants  play  upon  today, 
and^t  is  said  that  they  had  songs  of  love- 
making,  and  even  plays  and  a  drama. 

The  Incas  cultivated  first  the  valley  of 
Cuzco,  and  from  there  spread  their 
farms  out  until  they  included  a  vast  part 
of  the  high  Andes.  They  swarmed  over 
the  plateaus,  and  today  you  can  see  the 
terraces  they  made  not  only  here  and 
there,  but  all  through  the  wide  valley 
that  lies  between  these  lofty  mountains 
from  Ecuador  far  down  into  Peru.  They 
cultivated  tens  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  on  the  high  mountain  slopes,  that 
have  since  gone  tc  waste,  but  which  are 
marked  by  the  stone  walls  they  built  to 
hold  in  the  earth.  It  is  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  this  nation  that  I  am 
writing  this  letter. 

Much   Like   Ancient   Spanish  Cities 

The  Cuzco  of  today  is  not  more  than 
one-tenth  the  size  it  was  when  Pizarro 
first  saw  it.  Tt  has  now  about  20,000.  and 
it  is  more  like  a  city  of  old  Spain  built 
during  the  days  of  Columbus  than  the 
magnificent  capital  of  Atafrualpa,  the 
Inca  king.  The  town  is  made  of  one,  two 
and  three-story  buildings  of  stone  or 
adobe,  covered  with  plaster.  It  has  roofs 
of  light  red  tiles  that  sparkle  under  the 
blue  sky  and  bright  sun  of  the  Andes. 
Its  houses  have  walls  of  bright  colors; 
tin  y  are  all  close  to  the  sidewalks,  run- 
i  Ing  along  narrow  streets  paved  With 
rough  cobbles.    The  streets  are  not  more 


than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide,  and  from 
above  you  see  nothing  but  this  terra 
eotta  expanse  of  ridged  roofs  rising  and 
falling  with  the  slopes  of  the  city,  and 
crossed  here  and  there  by  streaks  of 
bright  blue  marking  the  streets. 

High  above  the  houses,  however,  and 
all  over  the  city  rise  the  domes  and  spires 
of  the  great  churches  and  convents  built 
by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  had  grown 
rich  by  enslaving  the  Indians  and  taking 
the  vast  hoards  of  silver  and  gold  they 
found  in  their  capital.  Cuzco  has  a  church 
for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  and  some  of 
them  are  so  magnificent  that  they  would; 
attract  attention  in  any  country  of 
Europe.  Right  in  the  center  of  the  town  is 
a  beautiful  plaza  cut  out  of  what  was  once 
the  chief  central  square  of  the  Incas.  Its 
area  is  now  not  more  than  four  or  five 
acres,  but  five  churches  face  upon  it,  in- 
ducing the  cathedral  of  Cuzco,  which 
Itself  covers  several  acres.  That  building 
has  a  church  on  one  side,  and  just  across 
the  way  is  the  great  structure  of  La 
Compania,  which  was  built  by  the  Jesuits 
as  their  house  of  worship.  Adjoining  this 
building  is  the  old  Jesuit  convent,  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  where  the  monks 
worked  and  taught.  This  was  taken  by 
the  government  when  it  drove  the  Jesuits 
out,  and  it  has  been  turned  into  a  uni- 
versity. The  great  patio  about  which  the 
holy  fathers  strolled  is  now  used  as  a 
tennis  court,  and  I  saw  the  students  there 
playing,  driving  the  ball  over  the  net, 
when  I  passed  through.  Another  great 
church  is  La  Merced,  whose  interior  is 
one  mass  of  carving,  including  fluted 
stone  columns,  and  a  ceiling  of  cedar  in 
panels,  exquisitely  done.  Here  my  guide 
was  a  young  priest,  whom  I  photographed 
in  the  cloisters.  And  then  there  are  the 
church  of  Santo  Domingo,  that  stands  on 
the  foundation  of  the  old  Temple  of  the 
Incas,  and  that  of  San  Francisco,  whose 
choir  is  a  mass  of  rich  carving.  The 
little  chapel  of  San  Bias  has  the  finest 
wood  pulpit  known  in  the  world.  It  is 
one  mass  of  carving  done  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Incas,  and  is  so  beau- 
tiful that  $25,000  was  recently  offered 
for  it. 

The  Cathedral  of  Cuzco 

The  Cathedral  of  Cuzco  is  perhaps  the 
richest  of  all  the  Catholic  churches  on 
the  South  American  continent.  It  is  a 
vast  museum  of  carvings  plated  with 
gold,  of  wonderful  paintings,  some  of 
which  are  made  by  the  old  masters,  and 
of  chapels  whose  altars  are  solid  silver, 
and  whose  woodwork  is  plated  with  gold. 
Some  of  the  paintings  are  forty  feet  high 
and  twenty  feet  wide  and  there  is  a 
painting  of  the  Last  Supper  that  meas- 
ures about  thirty  by  forty  feet  in  size. 
Several  are  by  Murillo,  one  is  by  Van- 
dyck  and  several  are  by  Domenichino. 
One  of  the  altars  was  presented  by 
Charles  "V  of  Spain  and  some  of  the 
paintings  were  given  by  Philip  II. 

I  went  into  the  sacristy.  This  is  a  mu- 
seum of  antique  carving  and  painting, 
and  in  one  of  the  walls  is  a  vault  filled 
with  treasures,  including  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones.  The  total  value  is  said 
to  be  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  a  larger 
part  of  this  is  made  up  by  what  is  known 
as  the  custodia,  a  box  that  contains  the 
sacrament  at  the  times  of  processions. 
This  box  is  solid  gold.  It  weighs  thirty- 
six  pounds  and  it  was  made  of  gold  plates 
that  were  taken  from  the  Inca  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  The  diamonds  and  emer- 
alds upon  it  are  worth  more  than  the 
gold  itself.  These  treasures  are  stored 
away  in  a  closet  with  a  door  of  wrought 
Iron  so  rude  that  it  could  be  opened  by 
any  safe-breaker  or  common  United' 
states  burglar.  It  Is  perhaps  the  rever- 
ence of  the  people  and  the  fear  of  dam- 
nation that  preserve  It  from  theft. 

As  I  stood  in  the  cathedral,  mass  was 
being  celebrated.  Two  hundred  women, 
dressed  all  in  black,  with  black  shawls 
o.ver  their  heads,  knelt  on  the  stone  floor. 
There  were  perhaps  twenty  men  scat- 
tered over  the  church,  and  through  them 
nil  were  patches  of  color  made  by  the 
Indians  who  wore  ponchos  of  red,  blue^ 
or  yellow  and  whose  bare  feet  were 
turned  up  to  the  roof  as  they  muttered 
their  prayers.  There  were  also  Indian 
women   in  short   skirts  and   red  shawls, 
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some  of  whom  had  packs  on  their  backs 
and  not  a  few  of  whom  had  babies. 

A  Stroll  Through  the  City 

Leaving  the  cathedral,  I  took  a  stroll 
through  the  city.  I  first  visited  the  por- 
tales  or  stores  selling  Indian  goods.  These 
run  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the  plaza 
facing  the  cathedral.  They  take  up  the 
ground  floors  of  a  block  of  two-story 
houses,  the  upper  stories  of  which  extend 
.out  over  the  street  and  are  upheld  by 
stone  columns,  forming  an  arcade,  where 
the  gayly  clad  customers  walk  or  stand 
as  they  shop.  The  stores  are  like  caves 
or  holes  in  the  wall.  The  doorways  look 
as  though  they  were  cut  out  with  a  cross- 
cut saw.  They  are  of  rectangular  shape 
and  are  flush  with  the  street.  The  night 
I  arrived  in  Cuzco  was  one  of  the  saint's 
days,  and  the  stores  were  shut  by  thick 
sU>bs  of  "wood  that  come  together  like 
th<i  folding  doors  of  a  barn.  Indeed  they 
look  more  like  stable  doors  than  those  of 
a  store.  Some  of  them  are  four  inches 
thick.  All  are  closed,  and  kept  so  with 
great  padlocks  of  wrought  iron,  centuries 
old.  Single  locks  weigh  ten  or  twenty 
pounds,  and  they^are  so  constructed  that 
one  must  use  a  half  dozen  keys  to  openi 
them. 

The  next  day  as  I  again  strolled 
through  these  arcades  I  saw  that  all  of 
the  storekeepers  are  women.  They  are 
fat  Cholos  who  wear  very  full  skirts  and 
who  keep  their  shawls  and  hats  on  while 
attending  to  business.  Many  of  them 
have  some  manuiacturing,  in  addition  to 
their  selling.  They  have  little  hand  sew- 
ing machines  which  they  rest  upon  boxes 
or  chairs,  and,  kneeling  or  sitting  on  the 
floor,  make  the  garments  that  the  In- 
dians use. 

Ancient  Fountain  of  the  Incas 

From  these  cavelike  shops  I  walked 
around  the  corner  and  up  a  narrow 
Street  walled  with  merchandising  estab- 
lishments of  a  better  class.  Here  the 
stores  are  larger,  but  they  have  the  same 
cave-like  entrances  and  are  of  much  the 
same  character.  One  block  is  called  Coca 
street,  because  every  shop  on  each  side 
of  it  has  bales  of  coca  leaves  among  its 
wares.  I  watched  the  Indians  shopping 
and  noticed  that  each  of  them  bought 
coca,  although  the  most  of  them  had  at 
the  time  Quids  of  these  leaves  in  their 
cheeks. 

Going  onward,  I  prssed  the  ancient 
fountain  built  by  the  Incas  and  watched 
the  pongo  or  Indian  man  house  servant 
filling  his  jars.  This  fountain  represents 
a  young  girl  with  a  figure  like  a  chrysan- 
themum over  her  head,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  cross.  The  figure  is  nude  and 
out  of  the  breasts  pour  two  continuous 
streams  of  pure  water. 

A  little  further  on  I  stopped  to  look  at 
the  market.  This  is  he^d  in  a  plaza 
about  half  of  which  is  covered  with  long 
galvanized  iron  sheds  upheld  by  posts. 
Under  the  sheds  are  zinc  counters  upon 
which  the  meat  is  laid  out  for  sale,  and 
farther  over  are  sheds  for  vegetables, 
where  the  Indian  and  Cholo  women  sit 
on  the  stones  with  their  wares  piled 
around  them.  Still  further  over  are  sheds 
for  fruits,  and  in  the  wide,  open  spaces 
out  in  the  sun.  they  are  selling  fuel  con- 
sisting of  wood,  llama  droppings  and 
charcoal.  There  are  other  peddlers  here 
and  there,  and  scattered  about  are  cook 
shops,  where  the  Quicha  Indians  are 
eating  soup  and  fried  stuffs  cooked  over 
clay  or  sheet  iron  stoves  while  you  wait. 

Guess  at  Weight  of  Meat 

In  the  shed  part  of  the  market  the 
women  have  stalls,  each  about  five  feet 
square.  I  asked  as  to  the  prices  and 
found  that  eggs  are  now  selling  at  24 
cents  a  dozen.  Beef  costs  IVi  cents  a 
(pound  and  mutton  10  cents,  whether 
it  be  lamb  or  old  ram.  The  part  of 
the  animal  from  which  the  cut  comes 
makes  no  difference.  You  pay  the  same 
for  a  steak  cut  from  the  loin  or  the 
neck.  The  butcher  women  have  no 
scales  and  they  guess  at  the  weight. 

Vegetables  are  not  sold  by  measure, 
but  in  piles,  and  the  usual  price  per 
pile  is  5  cents,  or  2%  cents  American. 
Here  is  a  woman  selling-  red  peppers. 
She  has  a  cloth  covered  with  piles  of 
ten  each.  They  sell  for  5  cents  per 
Pile.  In  the  next  stall  are  green  beans, 
each    containing   a   handful,    and  beside 


them  cakes  of  native  cheese  the  size  of 
a  biscuit  that  you  can  buy  for  a  nickel. 

A  little  farther  over  they  are  selling 
quinua.  This  is  a  grain  as  big  as  the 
head  of  a  pin  that  the  Indians  use  to 
make  mush.  The  piles  are  half  a  pint 
each  and  they  cost  2  or  3  cents.  The 
same  woman  has  corn  in  piles  of  ten 
nubbins  as  long  as  your  finger,  and  also 
hominy  in  a  cloth  looking  like  a  dirty 
dish  rag.  The  hominy  grains  are  as  big 
as  my  thumb  nail,  and  about  half  as 
thick  as  my  thumb. 

Natural  Home  of  Potatoes 

I  am  interested  in  the  potatoes.  This 
is  their  natural  home.  The  great-great- 
great  grandfathers  and  mothers  of  all  our 
potatoes  were  born  on  this  high  plateau 
of  the  Andes.  The  tubers  are  of  all  col- 
ors and  sizes;  some  as  big  as  my  fist, 
others  the  size  of  a  thimble.  Some  are 
bright  red,  others  yellow,  others  black, 
and  some  little  ones  are  as  pink  as  the 
toes  of  your  baby,  and  not  much  bigger 
around.  The  pink  ones  are  used  to  make 
scup.   ■  . 

The  corn  also  is  of  many  colors  and  of 
different  varieties.  Here  is  a  pile  as 
black  as  your  boots.  A  little  further 
over  is  one  of  bright  yellow  and  the  next 
pile  is  dark  red.  The  same  woman  has 
white  chuno  for  sale.  By  this  I  mean 
frozen  potatoes  which  have  been  put 
over  night  in  the  water  and  then  prinkled 
and  frozen  and  dried.  They  will  then  last 
for  years  without  spoiling,  and  are  a 
favorite  dish  of  the  Indians. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  market 
women.  Some  of  them  are  Cholos,  as 
you  can  tell  by  their  straw  hats,  and 
their  complexions,  which  not  not  so 
dark  as  those  of  the  Indians.  They  wear 
hats  and  shawls,  and  have  skirts  which 
come  almost  to  the  ankles.  The  Indian 
women  have  hats  like  a  piepan  with 
upturned  brims  and  low  crowns.  They 
also  wear  shawls  of  red,  blue,  yellow  or 
black.  They  have  on  embroidered  waists 
and  voluminous  skirts.  A  single  woman 
may  wear  a  half  dozen  skirts,  so  that 
her  dress  stands  out  as  did  those  of  our 
girls  in  the  days  of  wire  petticoats. 

People  Somber  and  Gentle 

There  are  Indian  men  by  the  hundreds 
walking  about  through  the  mar  ket.  They 
are  buying  and  selling,  and  there  are 
Indian  women  going  about  with  bundles 
on  their  backs  and  babies  on  the  tops  of 
the  bundles.  The  men  have  flat  round 
hats  with  brims  turned  up  all  around, 
and  under  the  hats  are  knit  caps  of 
bright  colors  with  ear  flaps,  which  hang 
down  to  their  necks.  Some  of  the  Indians 
are  driving  in  llamas,  loaded  with  goods, 
and  some  carry  great  packs  on  their 
shoulders  containing  vegetables  and 
other  wares  which  they  have  brought  in 
from  far  away  in  the  country.  The 
whole  scene  is  one  of  bright  colors,  but 
it  is  quiet,  and  the  people  are  gentle 
and  somber.  They  talk  in  low  tones, 
and  they  seem  very  ,  timid.  When  I  point 
my  camera  at  them  the  women  hide 
their  faces  and  the  children  howl  and 
go  off  on  the  run. 

One  of  the  odd  sights  of  the  market, 
and  also  of  the  streets  throughout  Cuzco, 
is  the  traffic  and  the  way  freight  is  car- 
ried. Everything  comes  in  from  the  coun- 
try on  donkeys,  or  mules,  or  on  llamas, 
or  upon  the  backs  of  men  and  women. 
There  is  not  a  carriage  in  the  whole  city, 
and  when  one  goes  out  to  ride  he  must 
go  horseback,  or  muleback.  In  coming 
in  on  the  train  I  had  the  station  master 
with  me.  He  had  been  instructed  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  road  to  see  that  I 
got  to  my  hotel,  and  as  I  have  a  great  lot 
of  baggage  I  told  him  he  had  better  hire 
a  carriage.  He  replied  that  there  were 
no  carriages  in  Cuzco,  but  that  he  might 
take  the  street  car  and  that  my  tpye- 
writer  and  trunks  could  be  carried  on 
the  backs  of  Indian  cargadores.  I  found 
the  street  car  to  be  a  long  box  resting 
on  wheels,  with  a  team  of  four  shaggy 
mules  as  the  motor.  There  were  half  a 
dozen  such  cars,  each  with  its  separate 
team,  and  they  were  so  crowded  that  I 
was  barely  able  to  get  standing  room. 
The  cars  run  only  to  the  trains,  and 
these  arrive  and  depart  three  times  a 
week,  so  that  if  you  can  get  a  car  ride 
a  day  you  are  lucky.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  railroad  depot  to 
the  main  plaza,  and  our  mules  went  on 
the  gallop. 

(Copyright.  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenterl 


as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  other 
separators  are  to 
gravity  creaming 

THE  above  heading  sums  up  the  cream  separator  case,  as  it  con- 
cerns every  prospective  buyer  of  a  separator  and  every  user 
of  an  inferior  separator,  in  as  few  words  as  it  could  well  be  put. 

OTHER  separators  skim  cleaner  than  is  possible  on  the  average 
with  gravity  creaming,  and  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  skim 
as  much  closer  still  than  other  separators,  particularly  under  the 
harder  conditions  of  cool  milk,  running  heavy  cream  or  separat- 
ing the  milk  of  stripper  cows. 

OTHER  separators  produce  a  cream  superior  to  gravity  cream- 
ing, and  De  Laval  cream  is  smoother,  less  frothy  and  so 
much  better  than  the  cream  of  other  separators  that  De  Laval 
made  butter  always1  scores  highest  in  every  important  contest. 

/^\THER  separators  save  time  and  labor  over  gravity  setting  or 
creaming  of  milk,  and  De  Laval  Separators  by  reason  of 
their  easier  turning,  greater  capacity,  easier  cleaning  and  easier 
handling  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  over  other  sep- 
arators. 

✓~\THER  separators  save  their  cost  every  year,  as  a  rule,  over 
gravity  creaming,  aift  De  Laval  Separators  save  their  cost 
every  year  over  other  separators  and  last  from  ten  to  twenty  years 
years,  or  on  an  average  five  times  as  long  as  ether  se-parators. 

DE  LAVAL  Separators  cost  a  little  more  than  other  separators, 
but  very  little,  and  they  soon  save  t*hat  sm*a«ll  difference  and 
go  on  saving  it  every  few  months  for  all  the  years  they  last. 

WHY  STOP  HALF  WAY  IN  BUYING 
A  CREAM  SEPARATOR? 

TV7HY  then  but  half  solve  the  problem  of  best  results  and 
W    greatest  economy  in  dairying  by  the  purchase  of  an  in- 
ferior separator  or  go  on  dairying  with  this  important  problem 

but  half  solved  if  you  are  already  using 
an  inferior  separator  that  jjou  might  s<J 
easily  replace  with  a  De  Laval? 

WHY  not  solve  it  now  in  the  only 
sure  and  safe  way  possible?  If 
you  haven't  a  separator,  buy  a  De  Laval. 

If  you  have  a  poor  sep- 
arator, replace  it  with 
I  a  De  Laval.  If  it  is  not 
'  convenient  to  pay  cash 
you  may  buy  a  De  La- 
val on  such  liberal 
terms  that  it  will  ac- 
tually save  and  pay  for 
itself. 


X  \\ 


Every  De  Laval  local 
agent  is  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  prove 
ever  y  claim  h  e  r  e 
made.  It  will  co>t  vou 
nothing  and  may  save 
you  much  to  give  him 
the  opportunity.  If  you 
don't  know  the  newest 
I>e  Laval  agent  simply 
address  the  nearest 
main  office,  as  below. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK     29  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 
50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  has  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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International  Harvester 
Haying  Machines 


The  I HC Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Binders,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rake*,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cotters 
SbeUers,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring-Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrows  . 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
On  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Tracks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


WHEN  haying  time  comes  you  can- 
not control  weather  conditions, 
but  you  can  make  the  best  of  them  if  you 
use  the  rakes,  tedders,  stackers,  loaders, 
sweep  rakes  and  hay  presses  sold  by  I  H  C 
local  dealers.  With  a  line  of  I  H  C  haying 
tools  in  your  sheds  you  can  come  out  of  the 
least  favorable  weather  conditions  with  the 
highest  percentage  of  bright,  well  cured  hay. 

I  H  C  haying  tools  are  carried  in  stock  or  sold  by 
local  dealers  who  can  take  care  of  you  quickly  in 
case  of  accident.  It  is  their  business  to  see  that  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  I  H  C  haying  machines  and 
tools  you  buy  from  them.  You  cannot  go  wrong 
if  you  buy  only  haying  tools  with  the  I  H  C  trade 
mark. 

Write  us,  and  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  handling  I  H  C  haying  tools,  and  we 
will  send  you  catalogues  on  the  machines  in  which 
you  may  be  interested. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion   Deerhtg    McCormick    Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


MICA 


lllii 


The  Mica  Makes 
It  Better 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  will  Keep 
Your  Harness  Black,  Soft  and  Strong 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(NEBRASKA) 
OMAHA 


IHIIIIIIIIII! 


'A  product  without  a  peer" 


iiiiiiiiiimmi 


"hoofing  # 

I  Fireproof,  durable,  «a-v  to  apply— sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers. 
Apollo  Hk»t  Bloom  Galvanized  Hheets  are  epoci ally  adapted  for 
Culverts,  Tankx,  Hilos,  Hoofing,  Hiding  and  all  forum  of  sheet  metal 
work.  Write  forbooklet  "Better  Buildings."  Bent  free  upon  request. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh.  " 


t  your  ideas  BINDER  TWINE 


PATENT 

SUES  &  CO..  Attn 


$9,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
».  Hook  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
"What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Hend 
rough  sketeh  for  free  reportas  to  patent- 
ability.  1'atentH  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journal*. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  all'jn 

Zl»blUh«l  10  Y»ra 
Y.'^.P.  Street.  Wniliiiigton,  P.  C. 


SECURED   OR  FEE  RETURNED 

I'm  Patent  Book,  Balling  Oulda  and 
ii'  m  f.„  i  ...  i  i.t  lavantloni 

539  VI I.   Strrel.    W.lhiniton,   D.  C. 


Factory  to  Farm 

QUALITY  GUARANTEED.  26th  year.  Quick 
shipment.    Farmers,  write  for  FREE  Bamples. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE 
AUGUST  POST.  Box  SO,  Moolton,Iowa 


PATENTS 


That  Protaot  and  Pay 

Send  .Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  nil 
WATSON  B.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Wanblng-ton.  D.  O. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  i»  for  the  use  of  our  reader:  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  question;  Bay  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agrem  with  the  editor.    Let  u»  hear  from  you. 


Killing   Off   the  Flies 

O.  H.  G.,  Nebraska:  I  have  just  read 
with  some  satisfaction  the  article  by 
Robert  K.  .Sampson,  "How  a  Parmer 
Got  Rid  of  Flies."  He  gives  some  good 
pointers  in  regard  to  cleaning  up.  I 
wish  more  people  would  follow  his  ex- 
ample. It  has  been  estimated  that  one- 
half  the  feed  consumed  by  live  stock  dur- 
ing July  and  August  goes  toward  fight- 
ing the  flies,  and  besides,  they  cause 
the  death  of  thousands  of  babies.  So 
let's  get  them  out  for  keeps. 


Commends  Hog  Cholera  Articles 

S.  R.  McM.,  Nebraska:  I  am  writing 
you  these  few  lines  as  a  "mite"  of  en- 
couragement in  what  might  be  called 
this  hog  cholera  war.  It  has  got  to  be 
a  war  of  extermination  against  this  hog 
cholera  germ.  I  have  believed  for  years 
that  this  disease  could  be  completely 
stamped  out  by  quarantine  methods,  but 
it  will  be  much  easier  now  with  vaccina- 
tion and  quarantine,  too. 

T  like  the  stand  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  is  taking  on  this  matter,  and  I 
hope  you  will  keep  hammering  on  the 
question.  Of  course,  the  aim  is  com- 
pletely to  eradicate  the  cholera  ulti- 
mately, and  I  believe  it  will  only  take'  a 
few  years. 

Personally.  T  am  /very  much  interested, 
as  T  have  raised  from  200  to  300  head  of 
hogs  a  year  for  years  and  have  eighty 
brood  sows  th's  year  and  expect  to  raise 
close  to  500  pigs. 


From  Sheep  Herder  to  Farmer 

W.  S.,  "Wyoming:  In  the  Farmer  of 
March  28  I  saw  an  article  headed  "Ad- 
vice from  a  Hired  Man."  Evidently  our 
hired  brother  is  working  for  some  east- 
ern farmer,  which  pleasure  I  have  never 
experienced,  having  always  worked  in 
the  stock  territory  of  Nebraska,  Mon- 
tana and  "Wyoming.  I  herded  cattle 
when  a  boy,  then  came  to  Wyoming  and 
became  a  noble  shepherd.  The  wages 
were  better  and  the  life  was  grand. 
Sometimes  I  saw  a  man  once  In  fifteen 
days,  sometimes  once  in  thirty.  They 
say  a  sheep  herder  goes  crazy  once  in 
seven  years.  If  that  is  the  case,  I  am 
d»ue  for  a  second  attack.  I  resolved  to 
save  my  money  and  go  into  something 
for  myself.  I  did.  I  would  save  up  six 
months  'or  a  year  and  go  to  town  and 
invest  in  lots— lots  of  booze.  Tn  about  a 
week  I  would  go  back,  determined  to  do 
better.  Three  •or  four  winters  ago>  we 
had  two  bad  winters  for  stock  and  sheep, 
and  there  were  more  herders  than  sheep. 
It  was  my  lot  to  be  let  out  last  August, 
when  the  boss   shipped   his  sheep. 

T  had  two  fair  saddle  horses,  and  it 
took  most  of  mV  money  to  pay  my 
board  bill  for  the  year  before,  when  I 
■was  out  of  work.  I  struck  a  contractor 
for  a  job  at  $2  per  day  and  board.  Now. 
brother  over  in  Towa,  if  you  tlrnk  you 
are  having  such  a  hard  time  with  your 
boss,  try  that  kind  of  work  for  a  while. 
I  did  some  thinking,  too.  I  found  I 
could  do  hard  work  and  go  to  town 
without  having  to  spend  so  much  money 
for  booze.  I  took  my  money  and  put  it 
in  the  bank,  but  soon  I  got  sick  and 
my  money  melted  away.  When  T  was 
able  to  work  I  got  a  job  hauling  hay. 
Tt  is  great  for  your  muscular  system, 
putting  150-pound  bales  of  alfalfa  into 
cars.  T  was  determined  to  get  to  work 
for  myself. 

About  this  time  T  got  acquainted  with 
a  huskv  young  fellow  with  a  wife  and 
two  children.  He  was  out  of  n  Job  and 
very  down-hearted.  We  decided  to  rent 
a  place  together.  We  found  a  place  with 
about  forty-five  acres,  under  ditch,  and 
figured  one  could  work  the  place  ami 
the  other  could  work  out  and  keep  thlnT« 
going.  We  had  very  little  monev  and 
onlv  mv  two  horses.  T  went  to  the 
banker  and  told  our  plan,  and  he  let  rrW 
havo  $100,   and  T  went  out  and  rented 


the  ra  nch.  We  bought  five  sows  foT 
$50,  an  old  horse  for  $20,  two  sets  of 
harness  for  $13  and  $20,  a  wagon  for  $35, 
three  dozen  chickens  for  $24,  and  gave 
my  note  to  the  same  bank.  We  made 
a  deal  for  another  old  horse  for  $:10, 
which  T  could  work  out.  The  store 
would  carry  us  for  grub,  and  I  borrowed 
another  $100  for  seed.  Anyone  can 
figure  out  how  much  we  had  to  start 
with.  By  fall  I  hope  to  earn  enough 
to  pay  off  our  indebtedness  and  have 
our  crop  left,  if  we  have  anv.  I  have 
a  place  to  go  to,  and  next  spring  we 
both  hope  to  work  on  our  own  land. 

I  am  not  lamenting  about  the  hard- 
ships of  working  out.  I  am  going  to  try 
*o  get  something  of  my  own  to  work 
with,  and  you  can  do  the  same,  brother. 
Don't  try  to  change  the  farmer's  way  of 
using  his  hired  men.  Get  out  and  work 
for  yourself.  If  you  are  worth  $25  to 
him  you  ought  to  be  worth  $25  to  your- 
self. Be  honest  and  straightforward, 
energetic  and  ambitious,  and  you  will  get 
there,  I  believe.  The  farmer  is  conceded 
to  be  the  backbone  of  the  nation-  Be  a. 
joint  in  this  great  backbone,  brother, 
and  you  won't  have  to  try  to  revise  the 
methods  of  the  people  who  hire  help. 


Another  Slap  at  Single  Tax 

S.  T.  S.,  Iowa:  In  your  issue  of  May 
2,  J.  H.  of  Nebraska  states  that  we  who 
have  written  opposing  the  single  tax 
have  not  offered  any  remedy  to  correct 
the  evils  of  land  speculation.  Neither 
have  we  found  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
murder,  yet  I  presume  if  J.  H.  and  other 
single  tax  enthusiasts  were  asked  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy  they  would  advise  half 
the  population  kill  the  other  half.  He 
says  land  values  are  too  high  and  that 
land  should  sell  at  a  low  price  and  that 
all  farmers  who  own  their  land  bought 
it  years  ago  when  land  was  cheap. 
These  things  are  true  only  in  a  small 
per  cent.  If  land  were  selling  for  $2  per 
acre  it  would  still  be  high  for  some  peo- 
ple. It  was  harder  to  get  $40  twenty- 
five  years  ago  to  pay  for  an  acre  of  land 
than  it  is  to  get  $150  now  to  pay  for  the 
same  acre. 

Because  some  people  choose  to  lie  to 
the  tax  collector  and  hide  their  personal 
property,  thereby  robbing  the  state,  is 
no  reason  that  all  personal  property 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation.  This  is 
a  point  that  has  nb.t  been  explained  by 
any  single  taxer.  Also,  they  all  advo- 
cate taxing  land  to  a  point  that  would 
absorb  all  the  income  therefrom,  thereby 
reducing  the  value  of  the  land;  yet  they 
pretend  to  think  that  it  would  help  the 
farmers,  especially  renters.  Now,  if 
there  was  a  tax  levied  on  land  high 
enough  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  land, 
it  would  be  higher  than  the  present 
rental,  so  the  renter  would  be  paying 
more  for  the  privilege  of  owning  the 
land  than  he  does  now  for  renting  it. 

If  we  abolish  land  values,  what  effect 
would  this  have  on  the  financial  world? 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  realty  values  except  land,  what  could 
we  establish  as  a  realty  basis  for  all 
values?  It  must  be  sonnething  of  in- 
trinsic value,  something  that  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  fire  or  other  means,  some- 
thing immovable,  something  that  will  not 
decrease,  but  rather  Increase  in  value 
with  time.  With  a  little  thought  we  see 
that  there  is  nothing  that  will  take  the 
place  of  land.  You  will  have  taken  from 
us  the  only  realty  on  which  to  base  our 
values.  You  could  neither  loan  nor  bor- 
row money,  for  you  would  have  no 
realty  values  for  security-  This  would, 
to  a  certain  extent,  destroy  the  value  of 
money.  How  do  we  know  that  a  dollar 
of  our  money  Is  worth  a  dollar?  Because 
It  will  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  refelt? 
value,  which  we  can  have  and  hold  un- 
til such  time  as  we  may  desire  to  ex- 
change it  for  stocks,  bonds  or  mortgages, 
all  nf  which  have  for  their  basis  of  value 
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iat  we  have  come  to  recognize  as  real 
operty. 

r.  H.  claims  the  farmer  is  paying  more 
an  his  share  of  the  taxes  now,  which 

true,  but  suppose  he  had  to  pay  one- 
lf  of  all  he  made  on  his  farm  for 
xes,  which  would  be  necessary  if  the 
lue  of  land  were  reduced  to  any  great 
tent,  which  they  claim  is  necessary, 
ley  have  been  trying  to  make  the  sin- 
e  tax  proposition  look  good  to  every- 
le,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  hard  matter 

make  the  land  owner  believe  that  by 
tting  off  his  nose  he  will  improve  his 
oks. 

falfa  for  Brood  Mares  and  Sows 
E.  J.  M.,  Kansas:  I  want  to  ask  you 
lout  feeding  alfalfa  to  brood  mares  and 
ws.  I  was  told  if  you  let  a  mare  run 
i  alfalfa  pasture  she  would  not  get 
ith  foal.  Now,  I  feed  lots  of  alfalfa, 
id  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Will 
eding  alfalfa  hay  make  any  difference? 
had  three  nice  mares  that  I  bred  last 
>ar  when  the  colts  were  nine  days  old 
id  bred  several  times  after  that,  and 
ey  never  had  any  colts.  I  would  like 
;ry  much  to  know  so  that  I  can  avoid 

this  year.  I  have  four  mares  I  bred 
is  spring  and  am  feeding  prairie  hay 
)W,  but  will  have  to  feed  alfalfa  hay 
ion.  Have  plenty  of  alfalfa  hay.  The 
an  I  am  renting  from  came  out  from 
ansas  City  in  his  auto  Sunday  and  said 
iat  the  men  that  were  running  the 
•eeding  barns  in  Kansas  City  and  In- 
pendence  won't  breed  a  mare  that  is 
inning  on  alfalfa  pasture.  They  say 
ere  is  no  use.  I  have  never  pastured 
>rses  or  cattle  on  alfalfa  pasture,  but  I 
ive  fed  lots  of  it  and  I  did  not  get  any 
Its,  so  to  make  certain  I  made  the  in- 
liry. 

Last  fall  I  had  three  sows  heavy  with 
g  and  I  turned  them  in  the  alfalfa 
?ld  and  they  lost  their  pigs.  I  have 
stured  lots  of  hogs,  and  think  alfalfa 
the  only  feed  there  is.    I  find  that  corn 

the  best  grain  to  feed  with  alfalfa. 

horse  can't  stand  as  hard  work  when 
3  oats  with  alfalfa  as  when  fed  corn. 

can  take  good  alfalfa  hay  that  is 
red  right  with  corn  and  I'd  like  to  see 
e  hay  of  any  other  kind  that  the 
rse  can  do  as  good  work  on.  If  it 
esn't  hurt  brood  mares,  it  has  got  the 
)Hd  beaten  on  roughness. 
A'hat  is  the  best  height  to  cut  alfalfa 
•ery  close  or  moderately  l^ng? 

notice  your  articles  on  hog  cholera 
d  think  them  very  good,  and  I  think 
ur  paper  is  getting  better  every  issue, 
ran  see  a  vast  improvement  since  I 
immeneed   to   take   it.     We    take  five 


farm  papers  and  we  consider  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  the  best  now  published  In 
the  west.  There  is  one  journal  pub- 
lished that  has  a  department  that  they 
call  a  mechanical  department.  They  will 
answer  all  questions  on  any  kind  of  ma- 
chinery, automobiles  included.  I  think 
it  is  a  great  help  to  the  farmer. 

I  believe  if  every  farmer  would  have 
his  pigs  immuned  at  weaning  time  they 
would  never  be  bothered  with  hog  chol- 
era. I  have  all  mine  immunized  when 
they  are  weaned  and  I  keep  them  where 
a  hundred  head  died  the  fall  and  winter 
before  and  I  haven't  lost  one  for  two 
years,  and  they  eat  and  sleep  in  the 
same  place  and  run  and  root  in  the  same 
ground  where  the  cholera-infected  hogs 
were  buried.  I  have  only  forty  head  now 
on  account  of  shortage  of  feed.  I  did  not 
raise  anything  last  year  but  some  alfalfa, 
and  for  two  months  that  was  all  they 
got  but  water. 

Answer — We  have  never  heard 
that  alfalfa  caused  sterility  in  mares. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  in 
feeding  alfalfa  hay.  Don't  feed 
when  musty  and  don't  overfeed. 
Would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of 
our  readers  who  have  had  any  ex- 
perience in  feeding  alfalfa  hay  to 
brood  mares. 

Regarding  the  sows,  fifteen  years 
of  experience  in  pasturing  hogs  of 
all  kinds  on  alfalfa  and  feeding 
them  alfalfa  hay  has  proven  to  us 
that  there  is  nothing  in.  the  idea 
that  alfalfa  is  the  cause  of  abortion 
in  sows.  There  is  evidently  some 
other  condition  present  that  causes 
this  trouble. 

Don't  cut  your  alfalfa  too  short. 
Raise  your  shoes  a  couple  of  inches 
and  perhaps  tilt  the  bar  a  little. 

We  do  not  run  a  mechanical  de- 
partment, but  are  in  position  to  get 
such  information  for  our  readers  at 
any  time.  If  we  are  told  what  make 
of  machine  the  reader  has  and  the 
trouble  is  carefully  explained,  we 
will  be  glad  to  secure  such  informa- 
tion. We  are  very  glad  that  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  ful- 
filling the  needs  of  its  readers,  as 
this  is  our  purpose. 

Would  advise  following  the  rules 


Suggestions  and  Reminders 


WATCH  carefully  how  your 
cultivator  shovels  are  set. 
Don't  go  through  the  field 
and  leave  a  fringe  of  weeds 
along  the  row.  Tear  up  or  cover  all 
the  ground. 

*  *  * 

Take  an  hour  off  once  in  a  while, 
and,  with  one  horse  and  a  small  cul- 
tivator, help  the  good  wife  cultivate 
the  garden.  You  can  do  more  in  an 
hour  in  this  way  than  she  can  in  a 
day.  Be  sure,  she  will  appreciate  it, 
and  you  will  actually  think  more  of 

yourself  if  you  will  do  this. 

*  *  * 

You  like  a  pinch  of  salt  in  your 
soup,  on  your  potatoes  and  meat. 
Don't  you  think  the  hogs  would  like 
the  slop  a  little  better  if  you  would 
put  in  just  enough  salt  to  season  it? 
Try  it. 

*** 

If  you  haven't  attended  to  getting 
that  self-waterer  for  your  hogs  in 
shape,  don't  delay  it  another  day. 
Hogs  must  have  good,  clear,,  pure, 
water  to  do  well. 

*  *  * 

The  hogs  will  soon  all  be  in  the 
pasture.  Don't  neglect  to  clean  up 
the  yards,  pens,  etc.  Rake  up  all  the 
cobs,  sticks  and  boards  and  burn 
them.  Plow  up  as  deeply  as  you  can 
all  the  yards,  and  sow  some  rye, 
oats,  rape  or  most  anything.  You 
can  just  as  well  be  getting  some 
feed  off  these  yards  while  you  are 


of  sanitation  more  carefully  in  re- 
gard to  the  cholera  hogs.  If  there 
are  cholera  germs  present,  and  yon 
should  happen  to  get  hold  of  serum 
that  is  not  potent,  you  would  have 
another  outbreak  of  cholera.  The 
only  safe  way  is  to  burn  all  carcasses 
and  thoroughly  disinfect  after  chol- 
era. 


disinfecting  them.  If  you  are  fixed 
so  you  can  keep  the  hogs  out  of 
these  yards,  try  planting  some  pump- 
kins. With  good  care  it  will  sur- 
prise you  how  much  feed  you  can 
produce  from  a  little  patch. 

*  *  * 

It  won't  be  long  until  the  weeds 
along  the  fence  on  the  public  high- 
way need  mowing.  Mow  ihem  while 
they  are  young  and  tender.  An  ex- 
tra mowing  or  two  during  the  sum- 
mer doesn't  take  much  time,  and 
your  place  will  be  benefited  in  more 
ways  than  one  and  to  an  extent 
much  greater  than  the  outlay. 

*  *  * 

Haying  time  will  soon  be  here. 
The  first  rainy  day  you  had  better 
look  over  the  mower;  see  that  all 
the  sections  on  the  sickle  are  tight; 
get  the  sickles  all  ground;  examine 
the  plates  on  the  guards  and  see  that 
they  are  tight.  If  the  plates  are  dull, 
sharpen  them;  you  can't  get  a  de- 
cent job  with  dull  plates.  The  rake 
should  be  gone  over;  see  to  it  that 
all  the  bolts  are  in  place  and  tight. 
If  it  is  short  any  teeth,  don't  wait  to 
put  in  new  ones  until  the  day  you 
are  ready  to  cut.  Look  the  stacker 
over  carefully;  see  if  your  rope  is 
all  there  andi  in  good  shape.  You 
know  how  hard  it  is  on  your  temper 
to  start  stacking  and  then  have  the 
old  rope  pull  in  two  the  first  load. 
Alfalfa  is  too  high,  and  the  work  of 
getting  it  in  the  stack  at  the  right 
time  is  too  important,  to  put  these 
matters  off  until  the  day  we  begin  to 
hay. 

*  *  * 

Don't  expect  your  colt  to  do  his 
best  if  you  don't  feed  him  well. 
Have  a  separate  feed  box  in  the 
barn,  where  he  can  get  a  good  feed 
of  oats.  You  will  find  the  well-fed 
colt  the  money  maker. 


Harvest  the  Hansmann  Way 
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lie  above  is  an  actual  photograph  taken  at  the  Weitzen  Farms,  Rosetown,  Canada.    It  shows  the  Hansmann  Binder  Hitch  in  use. 

Harvest  Your  Grain  for  25c  Per  Acre 

The  Hansmann  Binder  Hitch  is  not  an  experiment.  Thousands  of  them  are  in  use  and 
hey  have  given  satisfaction  in  every  wheat-growing  country  in  the  world.  They  attach  to 
my  make  or  size  of  harvester,  the  number  of  which  that  can  be  pulled  in  series  is  determined 
>nly  by  the  power  of  the  tractor.  It  eliminates  side  draft  and  with  it,  turning  corners  and 
racking  up  can  be  done  with  ease.    Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 


The  Hansmann  Line 

Binder  Hitch 
Disc-Drill  Hitch 
Engine  Guide 
Separator-Grader 
Steering  Pole 
Corn  Husker 

All  Great  Labor 
Saving  Devices 


fHE  HANSMANN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Long  Prairie,  Minnesota 
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Power 
of  Concrete 

It  is  recognized  alike  by  the  builders 
of  skyscrapers  and  of  farm  struc- 
tures. It  is  proof  against  time, 
against  the  destructive,  power  of.  the 
elements.  But  to  make  sure  of  good 
concrete  make  sure  of  getting 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

—the  cement  that  has  earned  a  rep- 
utation for  Us  unusually  high 
strength.  This  strength  grows  greater 
each  year  and  imparts  to  the  struc- 
ture a  strength  that  increases  with 
time. 

Send  for  oar  book,  "The  Modern 
Farmer."  It  tells  about  Lehigb 
Cement  and  how  to  make  concrete 
fence  poets  and  other  farm  struc- 
tures.   It's  free. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
325  Consumers  Bldg. ,  Chicago,  III. 
523  Young  Bldg. ,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Make  your 

fence  posts  of 
concrete.  They 
last  forever;  won't 
rot,  decay  or  break 
and  never  need 
repairs.  Make 
sure  and  use 
Lehigh. 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
Beid's  Yellow  Dent,  Yellow  Rose  and 
Brown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY    BROWN,    Mitchellville.  Iowa. 


Get  Catalog  and  Trial  Oflerc 


FARM  CUSHMAN 

4-H.  P.  All -Purpose  Engine 


Does  everything  any  4-h.  p.  engine 
does  and  some  things  no  other  engine 
can  do.  The  Original  Binder  Engine, 
Also  2 -cylinder  6  b.  p.  up  to  20  h.  p. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
2037  N  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb.  . 


tr)  Direct  from 

factory,  freight 
prepaid.  Over 
150  etylea  for  every 
purpose,  all  Double  gal- 
.  _m'2ed.  I3c  per  rod  up.  New 
Barjrain  Catalotr  and  Sample  to  teat. 
ALL  FREE.  Mi.il  postal  NOW.  U 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  »  WIRE  CO. 
Dapl.  GO  Clavaland.  Ohio 


Flying  Swede  Machinery 

Vehicles,  Wagons, 
Engines  Direct  to 
Consumers  at  Sav- 
ing- Prices. 

Send  for  catalog,  It's  free. 

MARVIN  C.  VAX  DERVEER, 
factory  Distributer.    Council  Bluffs,  la. 


■plwo  Dollars  An  Acre 

down  gives  you  your  choice 
from  our  company's  hold- 
ing's of  choice  Farming  and  Dairy  [.amis 
In  AITKIN  COUNTY,  MINNESOTA 
Think  of  thl«,  and  the  total  cost,  with 
all  Mm-  (Inn.  you  want  on  the  balance, 
but  $L'0  per  acre,  for  rich  Valley  Lands. 
S'inf- him;  and  showers,  clover,  lake,  tlm- 
•  it  and  nearness  to  market  make  this 
tl  e  Dairyman's  Paradise.  Don'i  put  thin 
rcatHr  off  The  lands  are  Kolng  faac. 
For  particulars  write 

I, AND  AGENT  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  R'y  Co.. 
378  Wclvin  Bldg.        Duluth.  Minnesota. 


Springtime  the  Lambing  Period 


THE  important  period  in  the 
life  of  the  lamb  is  its  be- 
ginning, its  infancy.  This 
is  true  of  all  animal  crea- 
tion. The  spring  time  is  the  natural 
period  for  the  lamb  to  enter  into  ex- 
istence. These  young,  tender  things 
prosper  and  thrive  under  the  con- 
genial influence  of  sunshine,  the 
mild  atmosphere  and  the  generally 
invigorating  tendencies  of  April  and 
May  weather  in  this  latitude. 

The  lamb,  in  order  to  be  a  profita- 
ble feature  of  business  enterprise, 
should  be  well  born,  coming  of  vig 
orous,  strong,  well  developed  par 
ents.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
means  not  only  good  blood  and 
breeding,  but  well  kept,  under 
proper  conditions  of  care  and  feed- 
ing. The  ewe,  through  all  her 
period  of  gestation,  should  be  in 
good,  healthy  form — active,  vigor- 
ous, well  fed  and  able  to  contribute 
to  her  unborn  offspring  all  that  na- 
ture intends  her  to.  This  places  the 
flock-master  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances  for  a  pleasant  and 
successful  lambing  season. 

The  young  lambs  over  the  western 
country  are  usually  held  back  for 
May  as  the  most  favorable  lambing 
season.  The  cold  winds  of  April,  and 
not  infrequently  snow  storms,  are 
then  past,  and  many  lambs  are  thus 
saved  that  would  otherwise  readily 
fall  the  victims  of  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet.  The  May  start  of  pasture 
and  the  increasing  mild  temperature 
are  the  means  of  saving  scores  of 
lambs  in  all  the  large  flocks  that 
otherwise  would  perish  from  neglect 
or  the  lack  of  proper  attention  at  the 
critical  moment.  The  lamb  flock 
should  be  carefully  looked  after, 
even  when  they  are  turned  out  with 
their  mothers  and  supposed  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Docking  and  castration  are  neces- 
sities for  the  wellbeing  and  market 
advantage  of  the  prodluce.  With  the 
careful,  well  trained  flockmaster 
these  flock  duties  should  not  be  de- 
ferred until  the  lambs  are  several 
weeks  old,  but  worked  off  each  day 
or  two,  as  fast  as  the  lambs  get 
straightened  up  and  get  to  sucking 
properly  and  able  to  follow  the  ewe. 
Lambs  taken  when  a  few  days  old  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  from  the  knife  of 
the  surgeon.  They  bleed  but  little 
and  heal  readily;  seldom  are  they 
any  trouble  after  operation.  It  is 
always  best,  however,  to  keep  a  care- 
ful lookout  for  any  uneasiness  that 
would  indicate  worms  getting  started 
in  the  wound.  A  little  pine  tar,  lard 
and  turpentine  made  into  a  salve 
and  slightly  smeared  over  the  wound 
v.  ill  keep  the  flies  from  troubling 
the  lamb  and  will  readily  relieve 
when  they  have  started!. 

Most  flocks,  large  or  small,  will 
have  some  ewes  that  are  light  stick- 
lers and  need  some  help  in  raising 
their  lambs,  especially  if  they  have 
twins.  This  is  most  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  the  milk  bot- 
tle and  nipple.  The  stinted  lamb  will 
quickly  learn  to  come  for  its  feed. 
It  is  astonishing  how  rapid  is-  the 
improvement  under  this  little  help. 
The  good  shepherd  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  any  little  ailment  or  ap- 
pearance   of     untlirifliness     in  the 


flock,  and  can  detect  these  at  a 
glance,  so  accurate  has  become  his 
sense  of  observation  in  symptoms  of 

disease. 

The  secret  of  successful  sheep 
farming  or  management  of  the  flock 
is  to  be  able  to  grow  a  good  crop 
of  lambs.  The  sheep  owner  or  shep- 
herd who  can  prod/uce  a  strong,  well 
developed  lot  of  lambs  up  to  wean- 
ing time  has  attained  the  foundation 
of  a  good  flock  and  a  profitable  bus- 
iness. If  the  lamb  is  not  well  started 
in  the  spring  season  it  will  be  a 
stunted  weakling  throughout  the 
summer,  and  this  kind  of  a  lamb 
comes  up  to  weaning  time  looking 
bad  and  usually  showing  evidence  of 
disease.  This  sort  of  lamb  usually  is 
infested;  with  worms — stomach,  in- 
testinal or  lung  worms.  It  is  a  bad 
subject  to  start  into  the  winter  with. 
It  is  on  the  decline,  and  usually  no 
amount  of  feed  will  do  it  much  good 
unless  it  is  cured  of  the  ailments. 
Such  lambs  usually  die  about  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  or  by  the  middle 
at  least.  The  skillful  sheep  handler 
can  get  rid  of  this  ailment,  but  a 
stunted  lamb  never  fails  in  making  a 
stunted  old  sheep,  and  there  is  no 
money  made  in  buying  this  Class  of 
invalids,  much  less  in  creating  them. 

There  is  no  better  treatment  for 
the  flock  than  feeding  a  little  tur- 
pentine. This  may  be  done  by  giving 
some  on  the  salt,  or  it  can  be  given 
in  teaspoonful  doses,  half  and  half 
raw  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  once  a 
day  occasionally.  This  will  be  found 
sufficient  unless  they  are  coughing 
and  weak.  In  this  case  they  should 
be  treated  once  a  day  for  three  days 
and  this  repeated  in  a  week.  It  is 
quite  important  to  secure  the  best  of 
turpentine.  There  is  considerable 
complaint  of  poor  quality,  adulter- 
ated turpentine  that  is  not  fit  for 
this  use. 

Keep  the  ewes  and  lambs  on  good 
pasture  where  they  have  access  to 
water  at  all  times.  Remember  the 
old  adage,  "A  change  of  pasture  is 
good  for  sheep."  This  will  apply 
equally  well  to  all  other  varieties  of 
animals,  but  especially  are  the  sheep 
imposed  upon  because  they  are  close 
grazers,  and  thin,  closely-eaten  pas- 
tures are  regarded  by  some  to  mean 
just  what  they  desire.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. They  do  much  better  on  full, 
fresh  pastures. 


Our  Young  People 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  EIGHT) 

called  school,  and  we  ciphered  and 
spelled  down  until  nearly  noon.  By 
that  time  our  mothers  and  friends 
had  begun  to  arrive  with  the  dinner. 

We  have  a  nice  hall  upstairs,  so 
we  spread  the  dinner  on  two  long 
tables,  and  what  a  good  dinner  it 
was!  We  enjoyed  it,  I  tell  you.  As 
our  teacher  said,  even  our  shoes 
were  tight  when  we  got  through.  At 
the  close  of  the  dinner  Miss  B. 
treated  all  to  fine  oranges.  Then  we 
played  drop  the  handkerchief  until 
we  were  tired. 

It  had  cleared  by  that  time  until 
we  thought  it  was  light  enough  to 
take  some  pictures,  so  we  all  went 
downstairs  and  got  our  pictures 
taken   in   a    groUSL     Then    it  was 


"goodbye"  and  go  home.  But  whij 
a  happy  day  it  had  been! 

Where  She  Hid 

By  Minnie  Kujath,  Aged  11,  Fal; 
bury,  Neb. 
When  I  was  only  about  5  yea 
old  my  cousins  came  to  see  m' 
There  were  three  of  them.  We  wei 
playing  hide  and  go  seek  and  I  w; 
the  seeker.  I  had  them  all  excej: 
one  and  we  couldn't  find  her.  W, 
looked  all  over  the  yard,  ar 
mamma  even  went  over  to  the  neig] 
bor's,  but  in  vain.  At  last  I  thougl 
of  the  bedroom.  We  looked  aroun 
and  saw  a  cloak  lying  on  the  floo 
I  went  to  put  it  in  its  place,  ai 
what  do  you  think  I  saw?  My  litt 
cousin  fast  asleep.  She  laughed  an 
said  she  had  hidden  there  while  ti 
were  playing  and  gone  to  sleep.  A 
ter  having  eaten  their  supper  th« 
went  home,  but  we  have  never  fo 
gotten  the  place  she  hid  and  I  don! 
think  we  ever  will. 


Additional  Stories 

Leslie  Fusselman,  Schuyler,  Nel 
Emily  Gould,  Sidney,  Neb.;  Blanche  To 
rey,  Fairbury,  Neb.;  June  Temperley, 
vington,  Neb.;  Irene  Gibson,  Clarlf 
Neb. ;  Daisy  Gruber,  Avoca,  Neb. ;  Fel 
Flowerdew,  Enders  Lake,  Neb.;  Ann 
Nunaber,  Lindsay,  Neb. ;  Madge  Robert 
Rose  Hill,  la.;  Myrtle  Wolery,  Whitin 
la.;  Opal  Pilser,  Griswold,  la.;  Letha 
Dunaway,  Chillicothe,  Mo.;  Goldia  Pre 
ton,  Centerview,  Mo.;  Vivian  Cart<| 
Halstead,  Kan.;  Gerald  Smith,  Sterlir 
Kan.;  Bessie  Cheser,  Fulton,  S.  I 
Claudine  Moore,  Ardmore.  Okl. ;  Isabel 
Ward,  Fowler,  Cal. ;  Evadene  Reed* 
Brigham  City,  Utah. 


Cause  of  Rainfall 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  TrTREE) 
but  its   greatest  usefulness   would  co 
sist  in  the  fact  that  this  vast  amount 
surface  water  would  increase  the  rai( 
fall  over  the  whole  western  half  of  t. 
United  States.    By  this  means  not  a  si 
gle  acre  of  good  farm  land  would  be  l<j 
to  cultivation,   because    none    of  the 
dams  would  fill  the  streams  so  full 
to  make  them  seriously  overflow  the 
banks    for    any    considerable  period 
time. 

With  all  this  water  stored  up  in  creel! 
and  small  streams,  the  ditching 
sloughs  and  lagoons,  and  the  reclair 
ing  of  swamp  land,  would  not  have  sui 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  climat 
since  we  would  have  almost  or  quite 
much,  surface  water  as  we  had  for 
years  ago,  before  so  much  of  the  swan 
land  was  placed  in  cultivation.  It  wou 
be  better  for  the  nation  that  the  rainfe) 
be  increased,  if  possible,  without  giviil 
up  all  our  available  swamp  lands,  whh 
are  the  most  fertile  in  the  country  ai: 
which  yield  the  most  certain  crops  in  di 
years. 


Providing  Competent  Judge 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE) 
too  many  years  in  succession.  Preji 
dices  will  arise  often  among  exhibitor 
and  the  best  of  judges  may  become  tl' 
target  for  criticism,  be  they  ever  t 
careful  and  honest  in  their  deoisio 
Aim  to  get  the  best  expert  judgment  f« 
your  fairs  in  every  department,  no  ma 
ter  how  trivial  and  unimportant  this  d< 
partment  may  seem.  If  it  is  worth  rei 
ognition,  give  it  the  best  skill  obtaii 
able,  and  it  will  develop  into  an  attrat 
tion  for  many  visitors. 

Some  states  announce  that  their  agr* 
cultural  college  and  extension  d'visloj 
have  arranged  to  furnish  expert  judg 
for  their  state,  district,  and  count}  fal 
and  solicit  this  work  for  their  represe 
tat  Ives.  This  is  all  right,  and  no  dou 
will  prove  of  great  service  to  the  smalW 
fairs,  but  for  the  state  fair,  in  its  lb 
stock  departments  especially,  the  d 
mauds  are  quite  generally  for  outsU 
talent.  These  exhibits  are  ope»  to  tl 
world,  and  stock  from  a  dozen  or  moi 
states  may  bo  present,  and  local  judge 
unless  of  national  reputation  and  kno* 
aWUty,  do  not  ndd  to  the  influence  an 
importance!  of  the  fair  as  a  stock  sho> 
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V  5ure  Cure  for  the  Mange 


BOUT  this  season  of  the  year 
many  farmers  seem  to  have 
trouble  with  mange  among  the 
horses  and  mules,  and  to  these 
we  offer  the  following  remedy 
me  with  which  we  effected  a  cure  so 
mplete  on  our  own  stock  that  the  dis- 
se  never  has  returned: 
lhave  a  pound  bar  of  soap  (or  use 
me-made  soft  soap)  In  a  gallon  of 
ter,  preferably  rain  water,  and  boil 
the  soap  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  To 
s  add  one  quart  of  kerosene  (coal  oil) 
d  one  gill  (one-fourth  pint)  of  crude 
rbolic  acid.  Place  these  ingredients  in 
?hurn.  or  any  vessel  with  a  closed  top, 
d  churn  or  shake  it  from  ten  to  fif- 
:n  minutes— till  it  grows  a  sort  of 
Iky  color. 

•our  a  pint  of  this  mixture  into  about 
teen  or  twenty  quarts  of  water,  the 
ength  of  the  solution  being  gauged  ac- 
•ding  to  the  age  of  the  animal  and  the 
ige  of  the  disease.    With  a  sponge  or 


a  cloth  apply  this  mixture  to  the  af- 
fected parts  of  the  animals,  working  it 
well  into  the  skin.  One  must  be  thor- 
ough in  the  application,  and  it  should  be 
repeated  every  day,  or  at  least  every 
other  day,  till  all  scales,  pimples  and 
mange  have  disappeared. 

Keep  all  affected  animals  away  from 
the  other  stock,  as  the  disease  is  ex- 
tremely contagious  and  quickly  spreads 
through  an  entire  herd;  also  be  very 
sure  that  none  of  those  treated  for  the 
ailment  are  left  out  in  the  damp  or 
rainy  weather.  Again,  the  liberal  and 
frequent  use  of  some  effective  disin- 
fectant around  the  stable  stalls  will 
greatly  assist  in  checking  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  Still  another  good  point  in 
favor  of  using  this  solution  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  most  effective  fly  repellant, 
and  will  amply  pay  for  itself  by  protect- 
ing the  horses  from  these  troublesome 
pests.  M.  COVERDELL. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
w.th  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  servi«es  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


A.  R.  Barnes'  Durocs 
.  E.  Barnes  <of  Petersburg.  Neb.,  has 
head  of  Duroc-Jersey  spring  pigs  at 
5  writing,  sired  by  Belle's  Crimson 
nder,  B.  &  L's  Wonder.  Belle's  Big 
mder.  Colonel  Chief,  Golden  Model 
and  others.  He  also  has  nine  fall 
s  and  twelve  fall  boars  all  sired  by 
s  grand  champion,  .  Belle's  Crimson 
nder.  Mr.  Barnes  will  show  some  of 
se  fall  boars,  and  he  also  has  several 
id  ones  that  he  is  pricing  worth  the 
ney  at  this  time.  About  fifty  head 
the  spring  pigs  are  of  March  farrow. 
I  the  balance  are  of  April  and  early 
y.  Mr.  Barnes  has  the  rep  itation  of 
ting  the  size  and  bone  on  his  pigs 
1  we  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  will 
-e  something  mighty  good  to  show 
spective  buyers  by  the  time  they  are 
dy  to  buy.  The  date  of  his  fall  sale 
October  14,  and  his  winter  sale  is 
jruary  11.  We  will  have  something 
say  regarding  th  s  herd  from  time  to 
e,  and  we  trust  our  readers  will  watch 
se  columns  for  further  announce- 
nts,  and  also  write  him  when  in  need 
mything  in  his  line. 

Two  Hundred  Young  Durocs 

W.  Lamb  of  Albion,  Neb.,  has  200 
d  of  young  Durocs  this  season.  Ninety 
.d  of  these  were  farrowed  from  the 
i  to  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  balance 
to  the  middle  of  April.  These  200  pigs 
re  farrowed  by  twenty-nine  sows,  so 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  of  the  big 
er  kind.  The  larger  per  cent  of  the 
s  are  sired  by  Riverview  Wonder,  a 
i  of  Wallace's  Wonder,  'out  of  a 
eeda  Crimson  Wonder  dam.  Mr. 
tnb  considers  this  boar  one  of  the  best 
eding  boars  he  has  ever  had  in  his 
d.   The  balance  of  the  spring  pigs  ars 

B.  &  L's  Wonder,  Belle's  Crimson 
>nder.  Queen's  Wonder  2d,  Red  Chief 
mder  2d,  Crimson  Gano  and  others. 
.  Lamb  will  be  found  in  the  game  at 
icoln  this  fall  and  will  have  a  line  of 
ff  to  show  that  will  be  worth  keeping 
mind.     If  everything  goes  well  with 

pigs,  he  will  certainly  have  a  good 
i-up  to  offer  his  old  and  new  custom- 

during  the  coming  season.  Keep  his 
'd  in  mind  and  watch  these  columns 

further  announcements. 


A  Splendid  Lot  of  Durocs 

'.  P.  Peterson  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  has  125 
id  of  Duroc-Jersey  spring  pigs  this 
ir,  and  they  they  are  one  of  the  best 
3  we  have  seen  so  far  in  our  travels. 
.  Peterson  has  a  reputation  for  pro- 
ving the  good  ones,  and  from  present 
ications.  he  is  going  to  have  the  goods 
lin  this  year.  About  fifty  head  of  his 
'P  of  spring  pigs  are  sired  by  Model 
tic.  a  splendid  son  of  Critic  B.  Five 
ers  are  by  Crimson  Gano,  a  son  of 
lonel  Gano.  The  pigs  sired  by  this 
ir  are  among  the  very  best  to  be  seen 

this  farm.  There  are  three  litters  by 
!  grand  old  sire,  Red  Chief  Wonder, 
3  one  litter  by  the  Nebraska  cham- 
n,  Medoc  Junior.  In  Model  Critic  we 
nk  that  Mr.  Peterson  has  quite  a  boar. 

is  a  big,  smooth  fellow  with  a  strong, 
'hed  back,  good  even  side  lines  and 
ssessing  plenty  of  quality  and  style, 
is  boar  will  probably  be  seen  at  the 
>ws  this  fall.  If  you  are  looking  for 
'  big.  smooth  kind  that,  will  go  out 
3  make  good,  keep  this  herd  in  mind 


for  future  reference.  Also  watch  these 
columns  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing this  herd. 

F.  A.  Lemmerinan's  Durocs" 

We  called  on  F.  A.  Lemmerman  of 
Creston,  Neb.,  last  week  and  spent  a 
short  time  in  looking  over  his  Duroc- 
Jersey  prospects.  Mr.  Lemmerman  has 
been  in  the  breeding  business  for  some 
time  and  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
herd  that  is  second  to  none  in  northern 
Nebraska.  At  this  time  he  has  100  head 
of  spring  pigs,  sixty-five  of  which  are 
sired  by  Crimson  Critic  by  Critic  B,  n;ne 
by  Select  Chief,  seven  by  King  the  Col- 
onel, six  by  Colonel  Chief  and  eight  by 
Golden  Model  31st.  Mr.  Lemmerman  will 
have  a  fall  sale  and  also  a  winter  sale, 
the  date  of  which  will  be  announced 
through  these  columns.  He  has  a  splen- 
did line-up  of  pigs  and  has  ample  facil- 
ities for  taking  care  of  them  and  growing 
them  out  as  they  should  be  grown.  With 
plenty  of  alfalfa  and  range  and  the  ex. 
ercising  of  good  judgment  in  their  care 
and  feeding  he  is  always  able  to  show  up 
a  splendid  lot  of  pigs  for  sale  time.  Keep 
this  herd  in  mind  and  watch  these  col- 
umns for  further  information  regarding 
what  he  will  have  to  sell  from  time  to 
time. 

Kuzel's  Durocs 

We  called  on  L.  J.  Kuzel  of  Clarkson, 
Neb.,  last  week  and  found  him  having  a 
round  with  the  grip,  but  still  able  to  sit 
up  and  talk  interestingly  about  his  herd 
of  Duroc-Jerseys.  He  has  about  12.~>  head 
of  spring  pi^s  this  year,  sired  bv  Lucy's 
Select,  he  by  G.  N.  C's.  Chief  by  Chief 
Select;  Proud  Wonder  Junior,  Colonel 
Sensation,  Chiefs  Model,  Wonder  Lad 
Beemer  Model  2d  and  others.  About  100 
head  of  these  are  March  pigs  and  twenty- 
five  head  are  of  April  farrow.  We  want 
to  say  right  here  that  they  are  one  of 
the  best  bunches  we  have  seen  so  far  this 
year.  Mr.  Kuzel  has  eight  fall  boars  to 
sell  at  this  time.  These  boars  are  sired 
by  Proud  Wonder  Junior.  There  are  sev- 
eral good  ones  among  them,  and  he  ia 
pricing  them  worth  the  monev.  We  will 
have  more  to  say  regarding  this  herd  in 
a  later  issue.   In  the  meantime  if  you  are 

of  f0r  s"mett""S  in  the  itne 

of  a  fall  boar,  write  Mr.  Kuzel.  men- 
tioning the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Cedar  Has  the  Goods 

-p-  p-  Cedar,  the  well  known  breeder 
of  Duroc  Jerseys  at  Genoa,  Neb  has 
one  of  the  best  line-ups  of  Durocs  we 
S^11  °n  hif  fa>m  for  a  good  while. 
There  are  about  ninety  head  of  sprin°- 

The  ^MaAh  an.d-  ear,y  April  faS™ 
The  sire  of  two-thirds  of  these  pigs  is 
Cedar's   Critic  2d   by  Cedar's   Critic  bv 

*  w  b£  ^°5der  dam-  Tne  balance 
are  by  B.  \ .  Boy,  a  son  of  R    C    W 's 

ti°£?eK  *The.  pigs  are  YeTy  uniform 
throughout  and  are  in  a  good,  healthy, 
thrifty  condition.  If  they  keep  coming 
along  as  they  give  promise  of  doing  at 
this  time,  they  will  be  worth  keeping  in 
mind  if  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  something  really  first  class  a 
little  later  on.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
character  of  stuff  Mr.  Cedar  is  produo 
mg.  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  a 
few  of  his  winnings  at  the  live  stock 
show  at  Denver  during  the  last  winter. 
Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  winnings 
his  herd  made  at  that  show:  First  and 
second  on  boars  over  12  and  under  18 
months;  fourth  on  boar  over  6  and 
ur.der  12  months;  first  on  sow  2  years 
and  over;  first  on  sow  over  18  and  under 
24  months;  third  on  sow  over  12  and  un- 
der 18  months:  first  and  second  on  sow 
pig  over  6  and  under  12  months;  first 
on  get  of  sire  on  Cedar's  Critic  and  his 
two  litter  sisters;  also  champion  sow  Mr 
Cedar  bought  the  champion  boar  at  this 
show.  This  is  Commodore  Eustis,  a  son 
of  Commodore  Lad,  and  out  of  Wonder 
Queen  by  Red  Wonder.  This  boar  is  a 
big,  strong,  smooth,  heavy-boned,  strong- 
(CONTINUED    ON  PAGE  EIGHTEEN) 


YOU  CAN 
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get  better  results  from 
your  hogs  if  you  use  an 


BEST  HOG  OILER 

Uses  crude  oil  and  medicated  oil. 
Works  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Impos- 
sible to  clog.  Puts  your  herd  in  perfect 
condition.  The  upkeep  is  surprisingly 
low.  Sold  under  an  ironclad  guarantee. 
Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  taking 
advantage  of  our  special  trial  offer. 
Write  today  for  free  circulars. 

Pennsylvania  Consumer  Oil  Company 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


KILLSWI HOC  LICE! 


AGENTS 

WRITE 

TODAY 


This  wonder-worker  rids 
hogs  of  lice  and  other  ver- 
min pests  by  automatically 
applying  crude  or  medicated 
oil. 

Works  When  Hog  Itches 

Double  automatic  feature 
makes  double  saving.  No  oil 
wasted— flows  only  when 
hog  rubs  and  only  enough 
for  each  dose.   Gels  right  to 
the  spot.    Better  than  dip- 
ping. Costs  only  4c  per  year 
per  hog  to  keep  your  hogs 
healthy.  Savesfeed.  Fat- 
tens quickly.  Write  today  for 
prices  and  terms. 
STARBUCK  HFO,  CO. 
Dept.  75       PEORIA,  ILL, 


RUBBING  POST  OR 

HOG  OILER 

Fill  the  hopper  and  the  hog 
will  oil  himself. 

Our  oil  will  positively  erad- 
icate the  hog  louse,  mange 
and  skin  diseases 

Save  your  hogs  from  cholera 
by  keeping  them  healthy. 

Write  for  prices  and  circu- 
lars. Agents  wanted  in  every 
vicinity 

Address  Dept.  500, 

EUREKA  MFG.  CO. 

COUNCIL     BLUFFS,  IOWA. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


Tlie  Jersey 

The  sire  is  of  vital  importance. 
Buy  a  thoroughbred  Jersey 
bull  and  grade  up.  Work 
towards  the  400-pounds- 
of-butter  cow.  It  costs  no 
more  to  produce  400  lbs.  of 
butter  with  a  good  cow  than 
200  lbs.  with  a  poor  one. 
Let  us  send  you  some  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St..  New  York 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

In  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  the 
larger  the  cow  the  larger  the  profit,  other 
things  being  equal.  The  principle  has  been 
established  through  the  investigations  of  gov- 
ernment experts  and  is  generally  recognized. 

When  a  cow's  milking  days  are  over,  size 
is  still  an  important  factor.  The  big  Holstein- 
Friesian.  weighing  anywhere  from  1.000  to 
1.S00  pounds  with  her  clean  white  fat  well 
distributed  through  her  muscular  system, 
proves  a  most  profitable  dairy  beet  animal. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Hol«teln-Frie«lan  Atto,,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton. Sec"y.     Box  179.  Brattleboro.  Vt_ 


6XA1M  BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  IW  Potash 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for 
trial  125  pound  bag. 
Your  money  back  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Supply  Co. 

South 
Omaha, 
Neb. 


LEARN  TO  BE  AH 

AUCTIONEER 


National  Auctioneer- 
ing School  of  America. 
Box  34.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRES  V^gplZS 

The  Loveland  Forms  Company  of  Omaha.  Neb. .  has  the  largest 
herd  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshiivs  in  the  west.  Youri*  hulls  <>f  all 
agea  for  sale.  To  responsible  Nebraska  and  Iowa  Dairymen  de- 
siring to  improve  their  herds,  young  bulls  furnished  which, 
need  not  be  paid  f'>r  until  bull  is  r--ady  for  service. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  afford3 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices-  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  F.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  Ihave  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  *he  U.  8.  Every  one  an  early  Jveloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  old^  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  a<r?wtlee  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan. "How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN     RFDT5  Portl.nd,  Ml  oh. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS 


America's  Bine  Ribbon  Herd  Mole  Foot  Hogs 
Champion  Show  sod  Breeding  Herd  of  United  Stiles. 

200  Head  of  Big  Type  Hogs  of  sen  for  sal.e. 
Also  Imported  Shetland  Ponies  and  Milk  floats. 

JOHN   DUNLAP,  Box  406,  Willinnuport,  Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big.  rugged  Red  l  olled  bulls  for  sale  also 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.   W.   SCHWAB,   Clay   Center,  Neb. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
 PB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Web.  

 PERCHEROX  HORSES  

Part  from  2400-lb.  imported  sire  and  part  from  2200-lb.  imported  sire  and  imported 
dams,  my  2,  3  and  4-year-old  registered  Percheron  stallions  would  prove  valuable  breed- 
ers for  you.  With  all  their  weight  and  bone  they  are  dressy  and  straight  sound.  Thl9 
is  some  of  the  most  substantial  and  most  attractive  Percheron  breeding  material  In 
the  world.     Farm  raised  and  offered  at  farmer's  prices.    Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Chariton,  Ia. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


May  lu,  lull 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


|RICES  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
at  present  are  very  little  differ- 
ent from  this  time  last  year. 
When  the  volume  of  receipts  at 
the  various  markets  is  taken 
into  consideration,  the  natural  inference 
would  be  that  prices  would  be  higher, 
since  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  the  supplies  of  both  cattle  and  hogs, 
although  this  has  been  in  a  measure 
offset  by  a  moderate  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  mutton.  The  six  leading  western 
markets  for  the  month  of  April  show  an 
aggregate  decrease  of  8S.0OO  cattle  and 
1S2.000  hogs,  as  compared  with  April,  1913, 
while  there  has  been  an  increase  for  the 
same  month  of  about  116,000  sheep.  For 
the  four  months  at  the  same  points  the 
decrease  in  cattle  amounts  to  227,000  head 
and  in  hogs  to  387,000  head,  while  tor 
sheep  there  was  an  increase  for  the 
same  period  of  567,000  head.  On  the  face 
of  the  returns  it  appears  that  the  supply 
of  beef  and  pork  is  decreasing,  while 
mutton  is  becoming  more  popular  as  an 
article  of  diet.  Indications  are  that  the 
receipts  of  cattle  in  the  west  will  fall 
short  of  any  previous  year  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  at  least,  while  dealers  are 
generally  looking  for  a  slight  improve- 


SANITARY 
MILK  HOUSE 

A  concrete  milk  house  helps  the 
dairyman  to  keep  his  milk  clean 
and  sweet.  Concrete  is  easily 
cleaned — does  not  absorb  liquids 
which  sour  and  contaminate  the 
milk  with  odors.  You  can  save 
money  by  using 

Ash  Grove  Cement 

Saves  You  20% 

Because  Ash  Grove  Cement  is  the 
most  finely  ground,  it  has  more 
real  cementing  material  and  is  the 
most  economical  all-purpose  cement  on  the 
market.  It  will  go  further,  carry  more 
Band  in  your  work,  because  it  is  stronger. 
Buy  Ash  Grove  Cement  from  your  dealer. 

BOOK  FREE! 

Write  today  for  "Per- 

^^T?0f?r£?2^w  manent  f arm  Improve- 
j^v  merits,"  our  illustrated 
112 -page  book  that  tells 
now  to  build  Milk  Houses 
and  75  other  structures. 
Sent  FREE. 

ASH  GROVE  LIME  & 
'  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

•  '^r704Grand  Ave.  Temple. 
Dept.  E.  Kansas  City,  Ho. 


JAS  G.  BAILEY 

DEPT.  90 

Dplftvonlllino 


makine  a»  the  hay  loader, 
ont.owninca  loader  can  afford 
to  be  without  it.    Load  car  first| 
and  when  car  is  full  trip  and  car 


SELF-LOADING 
HAY  HACK' 


travels  to  frontlcavingrcar  half 
ready  to  load.  Saves  half  of  labor  | 
in  loading  and  unloading  as  I 
is  divided  In  the  center.  Who 
not  haying  carcan  be  removed^ 
leaving  rack  for  otheruscs. 
Pavs  for  itself  each  I 
son.    Send  for  cir- 


cuit 


Twentieth  Century  Fanner  will 
not  knowingly  accept  for  publication 

any  advertisement  that  is  meant  to 
deceive  or  mislead  its  readers  In  any 
way.  Kindly  inform  uh  of  any  a<l- 
lertleer  who  dors  not  do  as  he  ad- 
vertises. 


ment  in  hog  supplies  from  now  on,  as 
well  as  a  letup  in  the  marketing  of  sheep. 
Cows  and  Heifers  High 

A  feature  of  the  cattle  market  for  the 
last  three  or  four  months  has  been  the 
unprecedented  demand  and  the  exception- 
ally high  prices  paid  for  cows  and  heifers. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  cattle  are 
scarce  in  the  country  and  farmers  and 
ranchmen  are  holding  back  their  shs 
stock  for  breeding  purposes.  For  the  last 
three  or  four  months  cows  and  heifers 
have  made  up  considerably  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  total  receipts,  and  while 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  rather  favor- 
able for  the  general  cattle  industry,  it 
has  disarranged  market  conditions  to 
et'eh  an  extent  that  prices  for  butcher 
stock  have  been  relatively  higher  than 
for  beef  steers  all  spring.  Cow  stuff  in 
previous  years  has  in  a  large  measure 
satisfied  the  popular  demand  for  the 
cheaper  grades  of  beef,  and  this  demand 
recently  has  been  intensified  by  reason 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  so  that  the 
butcher  has  practically  been  caught  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones 
and  has  been  forced  to  pay  the  highest 
prices  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  killing 
stock. 

Along  about  the  latter  part  of  May  or 
the  early  part  of  June,  however,  there  is 
a  promise  of  relief  from  this  situation  in 
liberal  receipts  of  Texas  grass  cattle. 
These  take  the  place  of  native  cow  stuff 
and  as  soon  as  the  Texans  begin  running' 
freely  there  is  usually  a  sharp  break  in 
the  price  of  native  stock.  The  scarcity  of 
veal  calves  also  has  been  a  hard  blow  to 
local  butchers,  since  prices  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally high  and  at  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  demand.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  very  many  Texas 
calves  will  be  marketed  this  spring,  as  a 
calf  is  about  the  most  valuable  thing  that 
grows  on  the  Texas  ranch.  At  all  events, 
while  prices  for  cows  and  heifers  this 
spring  have  been  the  highest  on  record, 
the  market  is  due  for  a  break  inside  of 
the  next  fortnight. 

Hog  Situation  Puzzling 

The  hog  situation  this  spring  has  Deen 
a  puzzle  from  every  point  of  view.  As 
usual,  the  big  packers  have  been  very 
bearish  and  have  insisted  that  they  wouK 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  put  away  very 
much  product  in  their  cellars  unless  the 
hogs  could  be  bought  around  8  cents  or 
under.  Notwithstanding  this  bearish  at- 
titude, however,  the  stocks  of  provisions 
have  been  accumulating  in  their  cellars 
until  they  are  larger  than  a  year  ago  in 
spite  of  the  smaller  receipts,  and  this  is 
explained  by  the  disappointing  home  con- 
sumption of  pork  and  the  smaller  ex- 
ports. During  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  and  spring  months  the  packers 
have  been  operating  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
basis.  That  is,  they  have  been  taking  care 
of  their  fresh  meat  trade  and  only  pack- 
ing away  a  convenient  amount  of  stock 
They  have  been  disappointed  in  the  sup- 
ply of  hogs  available,  since  most  of  them 
figure  that  the  inroads  by  disease  last 
fall  seriously  cut  down  the  available  sup- 
ply. That  the  decrease  since  the  first  of 
the  year  has  only  amounted  to  about  a 
third  of  a  million  head  has  been  more  or 
less  of  a  surprise  to  everyone  in  the 
trade.  Just  at  present  sentiment  is  largely 
bearish,  since  advices  from  all  parts  of 
the  central  west  indicate  a  big,  healthy 
pig  Crop,  with  every  prospect  that  the 
discoveries  of  science  will  enable  farmers 
to  carry  through  a  large  percentage  of 
these  pigs  to  maturity. 


Beef  Producers'  Day 

Nebraska  stockmen  aie  invited  to  at- 
tend the  second  annual  beef  producers' 
day  at  the  Agricultural  College  on  May 
22.  Figures  will  be  ready  on  an  experi- 
ment in  feeding  2-year-old  steers  which 
was  started  December  12.  Rations  fed 
are  as  follows: 

Lot  1— Corn  and  alfalfa. 

Lot  2— Corn,   alfalfa  and  straw. 

Lot  3— Corn,  alfalfa  and  light  feed  of 
silage. 

Lot  I— Corn,  alfalfa  and  a  medium  feed 
of  silage. 

Lot  5— Corn,  alfalfa  and  a  heavy  feed 
of  silage. 

Lol  8— Corn,  alfalfa,  heavy  feed  of  silage 


at  beginning,  tapering  off  toward  the 
close  of  the  feeding  period. 

Lot  7— Corn,  alfalfa,  medium  feed  of 
silage  and  cold,  pressed  cottonseed  cake. 

Lot  S — Corn,  corn  silage  and  cold, 
pressed  cottonseed  cake. 


Did  you  ever  try  whitewashing  the  in- 
side of  the  horse  barn,  the  mangers, 
stalls,  sides  and  ceilings?  If  not,  why 
not  just  try  it  and  see  how  you  like  it? 

Breeders'  Notes 

(CONTINUED    FROil  PAGE  SEVENTEEN) 

footed  individual  and  if  he  keeps  on 
coming  as  he  should  will  no  doubt  be  a 
factor  in  the  sliows  this  fall.  Mr. 
Ledar  will  be  out  with  practically  a  full 
show  herd,  so  just  keep  him  in  mind 
when  you  are  in  the  market  for  anything 
in  his  line. 


VVitLLe   &  Son's  Dittoes 

While  in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa,  Neb-, 
last  week,  we  called  on  R.  Widle  &  Son 
of  that  place  and  found  them  with  a 
splendid  lineup  of  Duroc-Jersey  spring 
pigs.  They  have  better  than  190  head  at 
this  writing,  and  they  are  certainly  a 
splendid  lot,  strong,  thrifty,  rugged  little 
fellows,  coming  along  in  splendid  form. 
About  100  head  of  these  are  sired  by  the 
champion.  Critic  B,  and  it  takes  only  a 
casual  glance  to  show  the  visitor  that 
this  boar  is  making  good  as  a  breeder  of 
the  big,  strong,  heavy  boned,  desirable 
kind.  About  fifty  head  are  sired  by 
Dusty  Colonel,  a  splendid  son  of  King  of 
Colonels,  and  twenty-five  by  Critic  C,  a 
son  of  Critic  B.  Other  litters  are  by 
Queen  of  Colonels  2d;  Prince  Muncie 
Colonel,  a  son  of  Crimson  Wonder  10th, 
and  others.  Besides  the  spring  pigs,  they 
have  about  sixty  head  of  fall  gilts  that 
are  just  simply  hummers.  Fifty  of  these 
are  sired  by  Critic  B,  and  ten  by  Valley 
Colonel  by  Prince  of  Colonels.  This  firm 
has  as  good  a  lineup  as  we  have  ever 
seen  them  have  at  this  time  of  trie  year. 
They  will  have  two  sales  during  the  com- 
ing year,  the  fall  sale  being  on  October 
13  and  the  winter  sale  on  February  S. 
In  the  fall  sale  they  will  sell  about  eighty 
head,  consisting  of  approximately  thirty 
head  of  spring  boars,  thirty  fall  gilts  and 
ten  spring  gilts,  and  about  ten  fall  boars. 
They  will  also  have  a  full  show  herd 
for  the  fairs  this  fall,  if  all  goes  well. 
Keep  this  herd  in  mind  and  watch  for 
further  announcements  through  these 
columns  from  time  to  time. 


Hinkle's  Durocs 

S.  M.  Hinkle  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  has  about 
fifty  head  of  young  Durocs  at  this  time 
coming  along  in  good  form.  Mr.  Hinkle 
is  one  of  the  younger  breeders,  who  has 
been  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness during  the  last  few  years  and  who  is 
establishing  a  herd  that  is  on  a  par  with, 
those  of  many  who  have  been  in  the 
breeding  business  longer  than  he.  His  pigs 
this  year  are  a  strong,  even,  growthy  lot, 
and  if  all  goes  well,  he  will  have  a  good 
lineup  for  his  customers  during  the  com- 
ing season.  The  pigs  are  sired  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  10th,  Colonel  Tippy,  Krce- 
ger's  Golden  Model  and  Hinkle's  Cckrel. 
One  of  the  choice  litters  is  bv  Crimson 
W  onder  10th  and  out  of  a  dam  by  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder.  There  are  ten  in  this 
litter,  and  they  are  good  ones.  Another 
especially  good  litter  of  seven  is  shed  by 
Colonel  Tippy  and  out  of  a  dam  by  B. 
&  L.'s  Wonder.  In  Hinkle's  Colonel  Mr. 
Hinkle  has  a  very  valuaole  young  boar. 
He  is  a  yearling  and  was  sired  by  Cru- 
sader Colonel  and  is  out  of  a  Golden 
Model  bred  dam.  He  is  a  big,  strong, 
rugged,  smooth  fellow  and  we  believe  he 
will  prove  a  valuable  acaiuiertiiin  to  Mr. 
Hinkle's  herd.  Mr.  Hinkle  has  at  ti.is 
time  -t  couple  of  fall  boars  for  sale,  sired 
by  Crimson  Wonder  10th,  and  they  are 
reilly  first-class  propositions.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  him  to 
someone  wanting  something  in  this  line. 
If  you  are  interested,  write  him  for 
further  particulars,  mentioning  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


F.  B.  Nelson's  Durocs 

We  called  on  F.  B.  Nelson  of  Lindsey, 
Neb.,  last  week  and  spent  some  time  In 
looking  over  his  herd  of  Durocs.  Fred 
has  about' 10S  head  of  little  fellows  at 
this  time,  and  they  certainly  are  coming 
along  in  fine  shape.  Along  with  these  he 
has  about  forty-five  head  of  fall  gilts 
that  are  especially  good.  The  fall  gilts 
are  practically  all  by  the  great  show  and 
breedinir  boar,  Valley  King.  Two  litters 
of  the  spring  pigs  are  also  sired  by  this 
hoar.  There  is  also  one  litter  by  Golden 
Model  4th,  with  nine  good  ones.  Also  two 
good  litters  by  Chief  Select,  one  of  five 
ami  one  of  six.  He  also  has  a  litter  ol 
nine  good  ones  by  Perfection  by  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder,  and  one  litter  by  Long 
Gano.  and  one  by  Invincible  Chief.  Mr. 
Nelson  has  recently  purchased  a  new  held 
boar  Crimson  Gano.  a  son  of  Colonel 
Gano  Here  is  a  boar  that  will  surely 
be  beard  from  in  the  future  if  nothing 
happens  to  hlhl.  He  will  have  the  Btse, 
and  as  lie  has  the  quality  to  go  with  it. 
W6  predict  that  he  will  make  somebody 
sit  up  and  take  notice  at  the  shows  this 
fall  if  lie  Is  brought  along  in  proper  form. 
Mr.  Nelson  will  have  two  sales  during 
the  coming  year,  his  fall  date  being  Sep- 
tember 80,  and  his  winter  sale,  February 
!».  Keep  this  herd  In  mind  and  watch 
tnea  lamas  for  further  announcements. 


THE  MARKET  pLACE 


POULTRY— Baby  Chicks 

WHITE    ROCK    BABY    CHICKS,  . 
each.    Houdan  and  White  Rock  eggs, 
per  setting,  $5  per  100.    George  J.  W< 
cott,  Central  City,  Neb. 


BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VAR1ETIE* 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100,000.  Eg 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-rang 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewc 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


Bantams 

GOLDEN  SEABRIGHT  BANTAMS 
Eggs  from  prize-winning  mating,  16  egi 
$2.    Harold  R.  Hufford,  Wayne.  Neb. 


BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAMS  —  Fir 
little  fellows,  $2  per  pair.  Also  Buff  W 
andottes;  eggs,  $1  per  15.  Satisfacti 
guaranteed.  Order  today.  P.  A.  Tht 
bald,  Wayne,  Neb. 


Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  BUFF  0 
pington  duck  eggs;  also  flight  Brahnr. 
Circular  free.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford, 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RU 
ner  duck  eggs,  $1  per  12.  Heavy  layl 
strain.    E.  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


Leg-horns 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGL 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Isla 
Reds,  White  Holland  turkeys  and  Ind 
Runner  ducks.    Chas.  Cross,  Sextonvi! 

Wis.  

"SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEG  HOI 
eggs,  3y2c  each.  Will  Rockwell,  Hi 
bard,  Neb.  

SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEG  HOI 
Eggs— $4,  100;  $2.50,  50;  $1,  15;  from  200 
year-old  hens,  mated  with  cockerels  sc< 
ing  93%.    Edward  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


EGGS  —  ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LE 
horns,  15  for  $1;  50,  $3.  Also  cockert 
White  Wyandottes,  15,  $1.  Geo.  A.  Ri< 
aids.  Route  2,  Kearney,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHOl 
eggs  from  trap-nested,  high-record  li> 
ers,  $1,  15.    F.  Strahan,  Linwood,  Neb. 


Langshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS-CIRC 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


EXTRA  B  I  Gi-B  O  N  E  D,  SCOR1 
Black  Langshans  and  eggs.  H.  Ost 
foss  Farm,  Hedrick,  la. 


Liffht  Brahmas 

LIGHT     BRAHMA     EGGS-15,  $1; 
$2.50;  100,  $5.     Fair  hatch  guaranteed 
another    order    half    price.  Frank 
John,  Bedford,  la. 


LIGHT     BRAHMA     EGGS— 15,  $1; 
$2.50;  100,  $5.    Mrs.  M.  Wall,  Eddyvf 

Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS  AND  HC 
land  turkey  eggs.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Johns 
Loup  City,  Neb. 


Minorcas 

BLACK  MINORCA  EGGS— FRANK 
Agnew,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGL 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  ge« 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  fr 
Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FRO 
thoroughbred  Buff  and  White  Orpir 
tons;  $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.    Chas.  Le. 

man,  Wayne,  Neb.   


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— FINE,  FRE 
range  flock;  eggs,  $4,  100;  $2.50,  50;  $1, 
Frank  Kaiser,  Daykin.  Neb. 


PRTZE- WINNING  BUFF  ORPIN 
ton  eggs.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  OR  WHIT: 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lev 
Gibbon,  Neb.  


PURE-BRED,  LARGE  BUFF  0 
pington  chickens;  best  cold  weather  li 
ers,  laying  when  all  other  breeds  Qi 
eggs,  100,  $5.    G.  Stewart,  Henderson, 


Fly-mouth  BocVs 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EG(. 
both  matings.  Pens  1,  5,  $5  per  15;  p<i 
2,  3,  4,  $2.50,  15;  $4.50,  30;  farm  range,  , 
15;  $5,  100.  Circular  free.  G.  W.  Feu- 
stein,  Fremont,  Neb.  . 


WHITE  ROCKS  —  LARGE.  GRE. 
laying  strain;  eggs,  15,  $1;  100,  $4.  G. 

Clauson,  Mead,  Neb.  J 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATC- 
ing.  $5  per  100,  $-'.75  per  50,  $1.50  per  • 
Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaiaoite- 
Fred  Kroeger,  Carroll,  la. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATC- 
ing,  (Mc  per  15.  $3  per  100.  Mrs.  AlA 
Eklund,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


l'KIZE  -  WINNING    BARRED  ROU 

I  ,      Cm  kelel        mating*.       *-.  f  11  ' 

range,  $1,  15;  $5,  100;  baby  chicks,  \»r 
each     Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Schulz,  Yutan,  N  • 


BIG  REHUCTION  -  BARKED  RO<- 
eugs,  famous  "Ringlet"  strain  frj 
Thompson's  $10  matings— $1  per  15.  1 
per  100.     Mrs.   B.  Tuft.   Norfolk.  Neb. 


CHOICE  HARKED  ROCK  EGOS  I 
reduced  prices  for  May.  George  Frail 
lin.    Axtell.    Neb.    ■ 


BARKED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ef 
clusively;  choice,  pure-bred  stock:  " 
lected  eggs.  UNI  $;,;  50.  $3.  Safe  dollV'- 
guaranteed.    Adam  A.  Weir,  Clay  Cent 

Neb. 


1 


RATE — rive  cents  per  word  per  issue.   Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral.  Including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
sand fanners  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 
If  you  have  any  wants  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,   insert  an  ad.   in  this  department. 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Rocks 

WHITE  ROCK  EGGS— EXTRA  GOOD 
laying  strain.  George  Hellbusch,  Bel- 
grade, Neb.   

Rhode  Island  Reds 

SINGLE-COMB  REDS— AFTER  APRIL 
first  eggs  from  prize-winning  pens,  $3, 
15;  $5,  30.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Council 
Bluffs,  la.   

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  15  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Delmer 
McCann,  Arlington,  Neb.  

ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  Ex- 
hibition and  utility  stock.  Free  cata- 
logue.   George  Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb 

SINGLE-COMB  REDS  AT  PIONEER 
Home— Large,  dark  red;  heavy  layers. 
Pens.  $1.50  per  15;  utility,  $4  per  100.  Mrs. 
John  Hall,  Valley,  Neb.  

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs  from  pure-bred  stock— $1  per  15,  $5 
per  100.  Mrs.  Chas.  Kellett,  Waterloo, 
Neb.  

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM  STN- 
gle-Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $1.  fifteen; 
$5  hundred.  Mrs.  N.  Brodahl,  Box  3,  Wa- 
hoo,  Neb.   " 

SINGLE-  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Red  eggs  from  prize-winning  strain;  $1 
per  15,  $4  per  100.  R.  A.  HOOKS,  Blair, 
Neb. 


BIOUSER'S  REDS  (BOTH  COMBS)— 
Half  price  now  for  eggs  and  fancy  breed- 
ing stock;  baby  chicks  half  price.  W.  I. 
Mouser,  Red  Oak,  la.    Route  5. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — EGGS  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  HIGH- 
quality  White  Wyandotte  and  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poul- 
try and  Stock  Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS— 15  FOR 
$1.    A.  M.  Neidig,  Madison,  Neb. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
setting.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough,  Weston,  la. 

THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes— Eggs  for  hatching.  $1.50  per  15. 
B.  Carl  Petersen,  Avoca,  la. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  FROM  THOROUGH- 
bred  turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Mus- 
covy and  Runner  ducks,  Pearl  and  White 
guineas,  Bantams,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Houdans,  Games,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  White  and  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, White  and  Silver-Laced  Wy- 
andottes, Buff,  White,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Cochins.  Langshans.  Hen  eggs, 
15  for  $1.  Also  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pige- 
ons. Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb.  

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 

ROTTEN  EGGS  — WE  SELL  NICE, 
fresh  eggs  from  26  varieties  of  chickens. 
Catalogue  free.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 


EGGS-  BARRED,  WHITE,  BUFF 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Langshans.  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Holbrook, 
Neb. 


WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free 
catalogue.    C.  W.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 

LICE  KILLER,  BALANCED  EGG 
Ration,  Crate  Fattening  Ration.  Formu- 
las free  with  our  monthly  poultry  mag- 
azine at  25  cents  the  year.  American 
Poultry  Instructor.  23S  Campau  Bldg., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ALL  VARI- 
eties  of  Plvmouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  Brahmas.  Langshans, 
Minorcas,  Campines  and  Bantams;  also 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue No.  11.  Logan  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver.  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
•seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  1!)12  crop 
seed  corn  grown  in  Washington  county, 
Nebraska.  Werter  DeVaughn,  1914  Har- 
ney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

FETERITA— HOME-GROWN,  TESTED 
seed,  re-cleaned,  sacked.  Greatest  drouth- 
resisting  crop.  Matures  in  75  davs. 
Pamphlet  telling  how  to  grow— $2.75  sin- 
gle bushel,  $4.50  per  hundred.  H.  M.  Hill, 
Sycamore,  Kan.    Route  1. 


200  SWEET  POTATO,  50  TOMATO,  50 
cabbage  plants  sent  prepaid  for  $1.  Chas. 
\anstrom,     Edgar    Greenhouse,  Edgar, 


LANDS — Arkansas 

160-ACRE  RICH  CREEK  IMPROVED 
farm;  60  cultivation,  balance  timbered — 
$20  acre.     Sessions  Co.,   Winthrop,  Ark. 


Colorado 

•WANTED— GOOD,  LIVE  REAL  ES- 
tate  agents  to  co-operate  with  us  in  col- 
onizing a  20,000-acre  tract  of  good  farm 
land  in  eastern  Colorado  near  Platte 
river  in  the  Shallow  Water  district, 
where  the  crop  pays  for  the  land  in  two 
years.  Good  commission  to  live  agents- 
Write  at  once  for  literature.  Platte  River 
Valley  Land  Co.,  Omaha  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Omaha.   Neb.  . 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

AM  IN  TOUCH  WITH  EASTERN 
buyers  for  farms  and  ranches.  Send  de- 
tails with  legal  description  and  best  cash 
price  in  first  letter,  allowing  2  per  cent 
commission.  Thomas  Campbell,  530-32 
State  Bank  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland,  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
socation,  G9  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Plorida. 

YOU  CAN  SETTLE  A  COLONY  OF 
your  friends  in  Florida  and  make  a  for- 
tune in  two  years.  We  have  many  large 
tracts  suited  to  the  purpose  at  a  very 
low  price  and  easy  terms.  A  resident  of 
Florida  from  Nebraska.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. Address  C,  care  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer. 


Por  Exchange 

FOR  EXCHANGE. — RANCH  NEAR 
Fairfax  of  1,218  acres;  fair  improvements; 
150  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  in  hay 
and  pasture.  All  good,  hard  land.  Price, 
$30  per  acre.  Encumbrance,  $18,000,  6  per 
cent,  long  time.  Want  income  or  small 
farm  for  equity.  L.  B.  Scott  &  Son.  5.6 
City  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Kansas 

WE  OWN  13,600  ACRES  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  valley,  smooth  as  a  floor;  best 
alfalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth;  five 
sets  of  improvements;  shallow  water; 
will  sell  80  acres  or  more.  Frizell  &  Ely, 
Lamed,  Kan. 


320.ACRE  FARM  IN  THE  SHALLOW 
water  belt  of  Scott  county,  Kansas.  Im- 
provements cost  $3,500;  half  mile  from 
railroad  town  with  three  elevators;  all 
tillable;  170  acres  in  cultivation;  black 
loam  soil  two  feet  deep;  120  acres  now  in 
winter  wheat.  Rented  for  half  crop  de- 
livered. Price,  $25  per  acre;  $2,000  cash 
handles  it.  We  have  cut  the  price  $2,000 
to  sell  it  quick.  L.  B.  Scott  &  Son,  ;>26 
City  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Lands 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  SCRIP  FOR 
Sale— Soldiers'  additional  land  scrip  in  40, 
80  and  120-acre  assignments.  Can  be  lo- 
cated on  vacant  government  land.  No 
residence  or  cultivation  required.  Ad- 
dress Fred  D  Mason,  Security  Mutual 
Life  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $75  per  acre  and  up 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paffrath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 

TODD— COUNTY  OF  CREAMERIES, 
corn  and  clover.  For  information  write 
Van  Dyke  &  Van  Dyke,  Main  St.,  Long 
Prairie,  Minn. 


200  FARMS  IN  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  district. 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level 
or  rolling  prairie  land.  Timber  land. 
Any  size  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80 
per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county 
has  never  had  a  crop  failure;  50,000  acres 
of  corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
lists.  Park  Region  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


LANDS — Minnesota 

CORN  AND  CLOVER  LANDS  IN 
central  Minnesota.  Low  prices.  Reason- 
able terms.  Write  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn. 


Missouri 

FOR  SALE— BIG  SHORTAGE  CAT- 
tle— Big  profit  raising  them.  We  offer 
exceptional  bargains  in  Ozark  county, 
Missouri,  ranches.  Cheap  land;  good 
grazing;  plenty  pure  spring  water;  40  to 
50  inches  rainfall.  Tell  us  how  many 
acres  you  want  and  we  will  send  you 
particulars.  Price,  $6  to  $8  per  acre. 
Easy  terms.  Must  not  be  undervalued 
because  we  do  not  overcharge  for  it. 
SCHREI  &  READ,  30  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago. 


Nebraska 

FARM  LOANS  WANTED  —  QUICK 
sales,  exchanges;  large  properly  list. 
Write  John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GO  WEST— FOR  SALE,  A  14,000-ACRE 
colonization  tract.  Will  retail  $12.50  to 
$25  per  acre.  This  tract  is  scattered 
with  fine  farms,  homes  and  show'ng 
splendid  crops  which  we  raise  in  that 
territory.  This  is  a  bargain  for  eastern 
real  estate  colonization  agents  or  spec- 
ulators—$8  per  acre.  Write  for  terms. 
Will  split  tract  to  suit.  522  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


CHOICE  80-ACRE  FARM,  WITH  $3,000 
improvements,  one  mile  from  town, 
within  30  minutes  of  Lincoln.  Easy 
terms.  German  neighborhood.  Sickness 
cause.    John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— We  have  listed  with  us  to 
sell  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
choice  North  Dakota  lands.  In  order  to 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  in  North  Dakota  we  will  sell  these 
lands  at  cost.  Prices  are  about  one-fifth 
those  asked  in  Iowa  or  Illinois  and  agri- 
cultural possibilities  are  just  as  great. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads  all 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates. 
For  literature  and  full  particulars  write 
J.  S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agt.,  Soo 
Line  Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NORTH  DAKOTA,  LAMOURE 
county,  champion  corn  county  of  the 
state.  Rich  lands, .  yet  low  in  price.  We 
are  owners.  Tracts  any  size  to  suit. 
Easy  terms.  Catalogue  of  improved  and 
unimproved  prairie  lands  sent  free.  Spe- 
cial snaps  for  early  buyers.  Write 
Sheils  &  Weaver,  Drawer  F,  Edgeley, 
North  Dakota. 


Oregon 

DAIRYING  AND  HOG  RAISING  ARE 
the  very  greatest  money  makers.  The 
feed  grown  around  Ontario  has  the 
greatest  nourishment.  There's  an  abun- 
dant water  supply  for  every  use,  and 
the  very  best.  Butter-fat  brings  5c  per 
pound  more  than  elsewhere.  No  diseases 
to  attack  either  cows  or  hogs.  The  re- 
markably fertile  soil,  the  ideal  climate, 
the  wonderful  transportation  facilities 
and  fine  local  markets  are  superior 
points  of  merit  worth  careful  considera- 
tion. Excursions  first  and  third  Tues- 
days of  each  month.  Fine  illustrated 
folder  free.  Oregon  &  Western  Col.  Co., 
536  Paxton  Block,  Omaha,  Neb. 


OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
Free — Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions; 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  94, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


South  Dakota 

BARGAINS— GOOD  DEEDED  INDIAN 
land— 160  acres  in  Bennette  county  and  80 
acres  in  Tripp  county,  South  Dakota. 
Owner,  Luther  S.  Bear,  care  Hicks,  Ful- 
ler &  Pierson,  Sioux  City,  la. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union. 
Settlers  wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low 
prices,  on  easy  terms-  Ask  for  booklet 
35  on  Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant. 
State  acres  wanted.  Write  about  our 
grazing  lands.  If  interested  in  fruit 
lands,  ask  for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards 
in  Wisconsin.  Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo 
Line  Ry.,  M'nneapolis,  M;nn. 

76-ACRE  LAKE  SHORE  FARM 
with  stock,  tools,  machinery,  crops  and 
household  goods,  at  only  $4,000.  Clav 
loam  soil,  level  surface,  6%  miles  from 
town.  Good  buildings  and  field.  Frame 
house  16x30  and  12x12,  frame  barn  16x48, 
with  silo;  2  horses,  10  head  of  cattle. 
One  mile  from  school,  creamery  and 
store.  Fine  farm  at  low  price  for  quick 
sale.  Come  at  once.  Martin  Yde,  Mill- 
town,  Wis. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  OPEN 
to  men  and  women.  Over  15,000  appoint- 
ments coming;  $75  to  $150  month.  Life 
jobs.  Pleasant  work.  Short  hours.  Va- 
cations. Common-sense  education  suf- 
ficient. Full  directions  telling  how  to 
get  position  free.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  G-93,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  Twentieth  Century  Farmer; 
salary  $42  a  week.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PATS 
$25  to  $50  wekly.  We  teach  you  how 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


BOYS  ,  EVERYWHERE  —  $1  TO  $10 
week  after  school;  2c  stamp  for  samples 
and  particulars.  Card  Novelty  Co.,  312 
W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39  F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  slip-on 
rain  coat  free?  Could* you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  vou  a  steady  job.  Write  at  onc<- 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and 
this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring 
Co.,  Dept.  731,  Chicago. 

WANTED  —  RESPONSIllLK  PARTY 
to  take  charge  of  our  "business  in  each 
"ounty  handling  sale  of  Automatic  Com- 
bination Tool,  a  combined  wire  fence 
stretcher,  post  puller,  lifting  jack,  etc. 
Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons,  weighs  21  pounds. 
Sells  readily  to  farmers,  shops,  con- 
tractors, etc.  No  experience  necessary. 
Descriptive  .catalogue,  prices  and  ter;r.s 
free  upon  request.  Harrah  Mfg-  Co-, 
Drawer  O.,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  18S0.  

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches;  Investing  for 
Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $10o 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472.  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

FENCE  POSTS  AND  LUMBER  DI- 
rect  to  consumer.  C.  J.  Coleman,  Sand 
Point,  Idaho. 

DAIRY  FARM  CO.,  1201  FARNAM. 
Omaha,  makes  big  inducements  to  prac- 
tical farmers  who  believe  in  corn — silo- 
milk  pail— hog— route  for  sure  money  in 
farming. 


ANY  FILM  DEVELOPED,  10c  PER 
roll;  prints,  2c  to  5c.  Cameras  and  sup- 
plies. Photo  Craft  Shop,  4160  Bee  Build- 
ing, Omaha. 

HARNESS  AND  SADDLE  BUSINESS, 
county-seat  town,  Wyoming:  stock  about 
$5,000;  brick  store— $3,900.  Profits  about 
$4,000  a  year;  no  competition;  will  bear 
investigation.    G.  W.,  care  this  paper. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing.  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex.  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF 
for  sale.  J.  C.  Schmucker,  Swanton. 
Neb; 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE— SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS, 
$5  and  $6.  Eugene  Burkett,  Herman, 
Neb.,  Washington  Co. 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP  —  THOROUGH- 
bred  -Collie  pups  of  size  and  quality.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Justus  Johnson, 
Loomis,  Neb. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS— THE  KIND 
that  make  good.  Clarence  Allen.  Dawson. 
Neb. 
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Great  Singers  Must  be  "Tobacco  Wise 

Tuxedo  is  the  Tobacco  Chosen  by  Opera  Stars 

MEN  who  depend  upon  their  voices  come 
to  know  tobacco  as  the  ordinary  smoker 
never  knows  it.    A  sensitive  throat  or 
mouth  feels  the  slightest  sting,  bite  or  scorch 
of  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  is  the  one  tobacco  which  singers, 
actors,  public  speakers — all  men  who  guard 
their  throats  zealously  —  can  smoke  with 
pleasure  and  safety. 

Tuxeco  tobacco  cannot  sting,  bite  or  irri- 
tate the  delicate  membranes  of  the  mouth  or 
throat 


CARL  GANTVOOXT 

Carl  Gantvoort,  who  has  a  leading 
role  in  the  revival  of  the  Smith- 
DeKoven  opera,  "Robin  Hood," 
says: 

"I  always  fill  my  pipe  with 
Tuxedo.  Tuxedo  and  I  are  firm 
friends." 


DONALD  BRIAN 

Starring-  in  the  "Marriage  Market," 

says: 

"I  have  found  that  the  use  of 
Tuxedo  does  not  interfere  with 
my  singing-.  On  the  contrary,  I've 
never  indulged  in  a  more  satisfy- 
ing1, more  really  beneficial  smoke." 


GEORGE  LYDECKER 

George  Lydecker,  who  contributed 
much  to  the  success  of  "The  Girl 
from  Montmartre,"  at  the  Criter- 
ion Theatre,  says: 

"My  voice  derives  real  benefit 
after  a  pipeful  of  Tuxedo.  Its 
soothing"  qualities  are  undeniable 
and  its  very  mildness  removes  all 
chance  of  harmful  effects." 


JACK  HENDERSON 

Jack  Henderson,  the  clever  singer 
who  appeared  In  the  "Pink  Lady" 
production,  says: 

''Z.oud  cheers  for  Tuxedo.  My 
favorite — always.  I  put  new  zest 
Into  my  sinR-lnff  after  a  pipeful  of 
Tuxedo.  I  find  Tuxedo  a  real 
voice  help." 


£7u/xedo 

UufflT^  Yhe  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

Tuxedo  tobacco  has  made  thousands  of 
men  converts  to  the  pipe,  because  it  has  made 
pipe  smoking  possible  for  them.  Under  the 
famous  "Tuxedo  Process"  the  mild,  tender 
leaves  of  the  highest  grade  Burley  tobacco 
are  so  skillfully  treated  that  Tuxedo  burns 
slowly  and  affords  a  cool,  mild,  thoroughly  en- 
joyable pipe  smoke. 

Leading  men  in  all  walks  of  life — well- 
known  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  lecturers, 
etc.— smoke  Tuxedo  and  testify  to  its  soothing 
influence  on  the  throat. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  1  fi« 
tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  Uu 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  r» 
with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  .  OU 


In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of 
real  packages. 
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FORREST  HUFF 

Forrest  Huff,  who  played  one  of 
the  chief  roles  in  "The  Merry 
Countess,"  at  the  Casino  Theatre, 

says: 

"Tuxedo  is  miles  ahead  of  any 
other  tobacco  I've  ever  tried.  X 
prescribe  Tuxedo  any  time  as  a 
throat-soother." 


J.  HUMBIRD  DUFFEY 

J.  Humbird  Duffey.  who  plays  the 
H'ero  role  in  Werba  and  Ijuescher's 
production  of  "The  Hose  Maid," 
says: 

'•Tuxedo  surely  is  the  sinsrer's 
smoke.  Cool  and  smooth,  it  helps 
the  voice,  and  it's  a  wonderful 
nerve  rest.  I  recommend  Tuxedo 
higrhly  to  all  Bluffers." 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Like  Mother 

Mother — Helen,  little  girls  must 
not  talk  all  the  time  at  the  table. 

Helen — When  will  I  be  old  enough 
to,  mother? 

Hard  On  Kitty 

Grannie — Why  should  I  take  an- 
other chair,  Gerald?  Don't  you 
think  I'm  comfortable  here? 

Gerald — Yes,  gran'ma,  but  I'm 
afraid  my  little  kitten  isn't;  she's 
there,  too. 

Had  a  Good  Excuse 
Mother — Tommy,    if    you're  pre- 
tending to  be  an  automobile,  I  wish 
you'd  run  over  to  the  store  and  get 
me  some  butter." 

Tommy — I'm  awful  sorry,  mother, 
but  I'm  all  out  of  gasoline. — Judge. 

In  Their  Steps 

"Look  here,  now,  Harold,"  said  a 
father  to  his  little  son,  who  was 
naughty,  "if  you  don't  say  your 
prayers  you  won't  go  to  heaven." 

"I  don't  want  to  go  to  heaven," 
sobbed  the  boy;  "I  want  to  go  with 
you  and  mother." 

Comforting' 

It  was  after  the  distribution  of 
prizes  at  a  Sunday  school. 

"Well,  did  you  get  a  prize?"  asked 
Johnny's  mother. 

"No,"  answered  Johnny,  "hut  I 
got  'horrible  mention.'  " — Ladies' 
World. 

His  Devotional  Attitude 
Eight-year-old  Donald  was  usually 
restless  in  church,  so  his  mother 
was  doubly  gratified  one  Sunday 
morning  to  see  him  sitting  with 
clasped  hands  and  bowed  head 
throughout  a  lengthy  prayer.  When 
later  she  expressed  appreciation  of 
his  attentive  manner,  the  boy's  face 
softened  with  a  pleasant  memory. 
"That  fly,"  he  chuckled,  "walked  in 
and  out  of  my  hands  exactly  270 
times!" — Harper's  Magazine. 

Starting  Over 

A  well  known  preacher  was  mak- 
ing a  pedestrian  excursion  in  Con- 
nemara.  Feeling  rather  hungry,  he 
looked  at  his  watch  to  see  if  it  was 
nearly  dinner  time,  but  found  the 
watch  was  stopped.  Just  then,  hap- 
pening to  meet  with  a  country  boy, 
he  asked  him: 

"What  time  is  it,  my  boy?" 

"Just  12,  sir." 

"Only  12,"  said  the  minister.  "I 
thought  it  was  more." 

"It  never  is  more  'round  these 
parts,"  said  the  boy,  simply.  "It  be- 
gins again  at  1." 

She  Was  No~Easy  Mark 
Martha  is  7,  and  has  shown  more 
than  the  ordinary  childish  aversion 
to  learning  lessons,  being  washed, 
and  having  curls  made  smooth  and 
shining,  and  less  than  the  average 
delight  in  fairy  tales.  One  day,  upon 
her  return  from  Sunday  school,  she 
was  questioned  as  to  what  she  had 
learned  from  her  nice  teacher  this 
time.  She  cried  out  with  flashing 
eyes  and  an  indignant  toss  of  her 
pretty  head,  "Why,  mamma,  my 
teacher  told  me  today  that  story 
about  the  children  of  Israel  walking 
across  the  Red  sea  and  not  gettingi 
theirselves  wet  one  single  bit — and 
she  expected  me  to  believe  it!" — Lip- 
pincott's. 
•  (2) 
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Does  the  ^Ho  Really  Pay? 


OW  and  then  we  hear  someone  say  that  the  silo  is  a  grand 
thing  as  a  selling  proposition,  but  that  it  doesn't  put"" 
good  money  into  the  pockets  of  anyone  but  the  manufac- 
turer and  salesmen.  Still  others  contend  that  a  modern 
farm  cannot  be  properly  run,  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  with- 
out the  use  of  the  silo.  Which  of  these  classes  of  people  is  right? 
The  farmer  and  feeder'has  a  right  to  know  the  true  value  of  the 
silo  before  he  invests. 

Being  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  we  have  been  mak- 
ing an  investigation  as  to  just  how  must  the  silo  pays  its  owner  on 
his  investment,  what  crops  are  nest  to  raise  for  silage,  and  other 
questions  relating  to  the  silo  and  silage.  Our  method  of  investi- 
gation has  been  much  the  same  as  pursued  in  looking  into  the 
matter  of  hog  cholera.  We  have  sent  a  man,  who  has  had  prac- 
tical experience  of  many  years'  standing  in  farming  and  feeding 
live  stock,  out  onto  the  farms  of  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Kansas.  He 
has  talked  to  the  silo  owners  and  got  their  views  and  experiences. 
He  has  not  chosen  certain  silo  owners,  but  has  gone  from  place 
to  place,  talking  with  the  owners  of  silos  of  many  kinds  and  learn- 
ing what  these  men  think  of  them.  He  has  listened  to  some  very 
interesting  experiences  and  obtained  some  figures  that  ought  to 
make  live  stock  feeders  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

In  the  next  issue  we  will  run  the  first  of  this  series  of  ar- 
ticles. They  will  appear  thereafter  during  the  suimmer,  not  in 
every  issue,  but  from  time  to  time,  and  we  believe  they  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  our  readers. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

As  One  Who  Knows 

Figg — Does  your  grocer  sell  his 
apples  by  the  barrel? 

Fogg — Well,  they  come  in  barrels, 
but  what  he  sells  them  by  is  the  top 
layer. 

Time's  Changes 
The  big  fly  and  the  little  fly  were 
promenading  across  an  expansive 
bald  head,  and  the  big  fly  remarked 
to  the  little  fly:  "See  this  fine,  wide 
boulevard  here?  I  can  remember 
when  it  was  nothing  but  a  narrow 
cowpath." 

Circumstances  Alter 
When  father  drove  old  Dobbin  he 
sat  upon  his  load  and  frowned  on 
every  chauffeur  who  wanted  half  the 
road.  When  father  got  an  auto  his 
feelings  seemed  to  switch;  he  glared 
at  every  horse  he  met  unless  it  took 
the  ditch. 

Oh,  Never  Mind  _ 
Mrs.    Schoppen — Blackberry  jam, 
C<0  cents  a  jar!    My,  isn't  that  jam 

jear?" 

Mr.  Sands — Isn't  it  what? 

Mrs.  Schoppen — I  say,  isn't  that 
dam  jear — er — I  mean,  isn't  that 
dam  dear.   Oh,  never  mind!" 


Important  Role 

"We  want  your  little  girl  to  take 
part  in  a  patriotic  spectacle.  The 
children  will  dress  in  red,  white  and 
blue,  and  form  a  human  United 
States  flag." 

"Can  my  child  take  a  leading 
part?" 

"Sure;    she   can   he   one  of  the 

stars." 

Hunting  Him  Up 

Senator  William  P.  Frye  of  Maine 
and  Senator  Charles  Curtis  of  Kan- 
sas had  been  having  a  long  and 
somewhat  heated  discussion  as  to 
the  authorship  of  some  of  the  works 
attributed  to  Shakespeare. 

"Well,"  said  Senator  Frye,  with 
finality,  "when  I  die  and  go  to 
heaven  I  will  hunt  up  Shakespeare 
and  ask  him  about  it." 

"Suppose  you  do  not  happen  to 
find  Shakespeare  there?"  suggested 
Senator  Curtis. 

"Then  you  can  ask  him,"  an- 
swered the  Maine  senator  as  he 
passed  quickly  out  of  hearing. 

Reversing  the  Code 

"What  do  you  mane  by  writing 
me  that  my  Jiramie  can't  pass  into 
the  next  grade?"  stormed  an  irate 
female,  bursting  into  the  principal's 
room.  "An'  after  him  doin'  such 
grand  work  all  the  year." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Flaherty,"  replied  the 
teacher,  "you  must  know  better  than 
that.  I've  sent  you  his  report  cards 
every  month  and  you  know  that  his 
marks  have  been  nearly  all  'Ds'." 

"Indade  they  have,  and  yit  you 
say  he  can't  pass.  I  don't  under- 
stand it,  mum." 

"I  am  afraid  you  don't  understand 
our  system  of  marking.  D  means  de- 
ficient, you  know." 

"Sure,  1  don't  know  phat  that 
may  be,  mum,  but  Jimmie  told  me 
all  about  the  letters.  Sure  '!>'  is 
dandy,  'C  is  corking,  'B'  is  bum  an' 
'A'  is  awful — an'  he's  got  'Cs'  an' 
'  Ds  '  ivery  month.  "  —  Harper's 
Monthly. 
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"Back  to  the  ScmT— The  Slogan  for  Suckers 

What  Happens  to  the  City  Man  Who  Tries  Farming  in  Texas  Without  Money  or  Experience 

By  Chester  T.  Crowell 


HE  editor  of  an  agricultural  jour- 

Tnal  receives  an  enormous  amount 
of  printed  matter  (commonly- 
called)  "literchure"),  each  article 
under  the  caption  of  "Back  to  the 
Soil."  He  can  go  out  any  road 
from  his  office  and  meet  a  score 
or  more  of  the  victims  of  that  sort  of  bun- 
combe before  he  has  traveled  fifty  miles. 

For  instance,  southwest  Texas  is  littered  up 
■with  ex-school  teachers,  ex-salesmen,  printers, 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
what  all,  who  have  invested  their  money  in  the 
first  payment  on  land.  They  are  now  trying  to 
learn  to  farm  before  the  next  note  falls  due. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  is  funny  and  sometimes  I 
could  cry  over  it.  If  all  the  homeseekers  who 
have  come  to  Texas  in  the  last  ten  years  were 
yet  in  Texas,  New  York  would  have  to  sit  back 
and  wait  for  returns  from  this  state  before 
knowing  who  was  elected  president. 
-  The  population  of  this  part  of  the  state  is 
growing  at  a  tremendous  rate,  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  every  year  thousands  of 
"back-to-the-soil"  victims  lose  all  they  have 
and  return  to  the  cities  to  go  to  work. 

Capital  and  Experience  Needed 
As  a  business  proposition  for  a  man  of  small 
means  and  small  experience  1  think  a  small 
farm  does  not  come  anywhere  near  equaling  4 
per  cent  from  a  savings  bank  and  the  same  old 
job  in  the  city.  As  an  investment  for  $100,000 
or  $1,000,000,  the  farm  has  no  equal  upon  the 
earth.  I  cannot  understand  why  active  men 
with  large  fortunes  are  willing  to  accept  the 
small  returns  they  get  out  of  railroad  stocks 
and  bonds  or  other  good  securities  when  they 
could  make  the  same  investment  in  farm  prop- 
erties in  the  south  or  southwest  and  get  10  per 
cent  to  12  per  cent  on  their  money.  They  could 
live  in  New  York  just  the  same  as  though  clip- 
ping coupons  or  receiving  dividends. 

In  the  matter  of  requiring  capital,  a  farm 
is  just  like  any  other  business.  A  man  with  a 
large  sum  to  invest  would,  in  the  first  place, 
buy  a  ranch  at  ranch  prices — $5  to  $15  an  acre. 
The  small  farmer  would  buy  a  small  piece  of  a 
ranch  from  the  land  company  selling  it  and  he 
would  pay  $65  to  $250  an  acre;  not  according 
to  the  value  of  the  land,  but  according  to  how 
much  "back-to-the-soil"  dope  he  had  absorbed. 

The  large  investor  would  have  every  mod- 
ern improvement  and  convenience,  together 
with  the  scientific  instruments  that  a  man  own- 
ing a  small  farm  cannot  afford.  And,  above 
everything  else,  the  large  investor  would  have 
the  services  of  salaried  experts,  both  in  the 
producing  and  selling  end  of  the  business. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  selling  end  would 
sound  out  the  markets,  make  his  forecasts,  and 
tell  the  producing ,  expert  which  crops  to  grow 
or  what  live  stock  to  feed,  just  as  the  market 
dictates  the  activities  of  a  manufacturing  plant. 
The  small  farmer  plants  cotton  until  he  gets  a 
low  price,  and  then  plants  corn,  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  another  cotton  crop  might  have  been 


the  very  wisest  selection  in  spite  of  last  year's 
disaster.  But  he  has  not  the  information  on 
which  to  act;  it  costs  too  much.  He  goes  by 
guess  or  by  such  childish  rules  that  the  buyers 
know  just  what  he  is  doing  or  is  going  to  do 
without  even  asking  him  a  question,  while  he 
never  knows  what  they  have,  or  what  they  need, 
or  what  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  govern- 
ment tells  the  buyers  what  the  farmers  are  do- 
ing, but  the  buyers  sit  tight,  and,  like  Bre'r  Fox, 
"don'  say  nuthin'." 

Buying  a  Job 
The  principle  of  "let  the  buyer  beware"  p- 
plies  to  land  today  in  no  less  a  degree  than  it 
applied!  in  the  stone  age.  Honest  representa- 
tion as  to  conditions  or  values  should  never  be 
expected  from  a  man  selling  farm  land,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  his  moral  standards  along 
other  lines.  And  of  all  the  outrageous  insults 
to  intelligence  I  know  of  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  nothing  worse  than  the  currently  accepted 
proposition  that  if  land  will  return  a  net  profit 
of  $20  a  year  it  is  worth  $2  00  an  acre.  Mul- 
tiply the  net  returns  in  a  good  year  by  ten  and 
you  have  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  value  of 
land.  No  wonder  people  have  gone  to  the 
cities! 

The  man  who  intends  to  farm  sixty  to  150 
acres  of  land  is  merely  buying  himself  a  job. 
He  may  employ  some  help,  but  he,  toq,  must 
work.  His  work  is  not  to  be  figured  in.  He 
is  then  in  one  of  the  most  uncertain  businesses 
in  the  world — exposed  to  the  elements,  the  in- 
sects, not  to  mention  the  fungi,  and  constantly 
menaced  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Yet 
he  must  pay  for  this  job,  with  its  uncertain  re- 
turns, a  sum  ten  times  the  annual  income  to  be 
expected  provided  everything  goes  all  right.  On 
that  basis  the  city  man  drawing  a  salary  of 
$2,400  a  year  ought  to  be  required  to  invest 
$2  4,000  in  the  business  in  order  to  get  his  job. 
And  even  then  he  would  have  the  better  of  it, 
because  there  might  be  a  dividend  on  the  stock, 
while  the  land  owner  sees  the  increased  value 
of  his  property  only  in  the  form  of  increased 
taxes  until  he  sells  the  land. 

Land  Values  Too  High 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  this  whole  coun- 
try has  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  value  of 
land.  There  is  more  than  we  can  use  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  even  with  unabated  immi- 
gration, and  yet  the  market  is  always  bullish — 
except  when  one  tries  to  get  a  money  lender  to 
advance  funds  needed  for  improvements.  In 
my  part  of  Texas  10  per  cent  is  the  accepted 
rate  of  interest  for  farm  loans,  and  money  is 
frequently  so  scarce  that  the  farmer  will  pay 
from  2  to  10  per  cent  more  for  brokerage,  or  to 
get  some  person  whose  credit  is  better  than  his 
to  sign  the  note  with  him. 

One  of  the  commonest  selling  talks  for  the 
semi-tropical  belt  of  southwest  Texas,  where 
anything  can  be  grown  twelve  months  a  year 


under  irrigation,  goes  something  like  this: 
"When  you  get  this  land  cleared  and  leveled 
and  your  ditches  dug  you  can  get  a  crop  of 
onions  that  will  return  net  $500  an  acre.  One 
crop  will  pay  for  the  land.  The  price  is  $150  an 
acre.'' 

Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  land 
has  been  selling  for  $5  or  less  an  acre  ever  since 
I  was  born,  and  the  ranchmen  used  to  beg  peo- 
ple to  take  it  at  50  cents  an  acre.  A  lot  of  the 
titles  were  clouded  at  one  time  because  it 
wasn't  worth  paying  taxes  on.  But  if  you  will 
pay  $15  to  $25  an  acre  to  get  the  mesqui  s 
brush  off  it;  if  you  will  bore  a  well  or  install 
a  pumping  plant  on  the  river,  or  pay  $6  to  $10 
an  acre  a  year  for  water  forever,  and  then  lo- 
cate a  tank — which  is  no  good  if  it  happens  to 
be  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  farm,  as  thousands 
of  them  are — and  if  you  will  run  ditches,  for 
the  elevations  of  which  surveyors  charge 
money;  if  you  will  level  the  land  so  the  water 
will  run  over  it  properly,  and,  in  short,  put  that 
land  through  fifty  years  of  history,  lifting  it  out 
of  the  ante-bellum  days  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury you  can  get  a  crop  of  the  finest  onions  in 
the  world  off  that  land.  But  why  shouldi  you 
pay  $150  an  acre  for  the  privilege? 

Then,  if  the  market  is  all  right,  you)  will  net 
back  $500  an  acre.  But  for  two  years  the  mar- 
ket has  not  been  all  right,  and  estimates  vary 
as  to  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  or  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  lost  in  those  years.  Many 
of  those  who  lost  are  now  back  in  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  and  other  places.  If  they  had  the 
capital  to  go  on  through  two  failures,  good 
prices  for  their  stuff  would  offset  bad  seasons 
and  the  average  annual  profit  for  ten  years 
would  be  anywhere  from  1Q  to  2  0  per  cent. 
But  the  little  fellow  with  notes  to  pay  on  his 
place  cannot  stand  a  bad  season  (to  which  he  is 
especially  liable  because  he  lacks  experience), 
and  he  has  been  misinformed  as  to  cost  of  get- 
ting his  land  into  shape  for  crops.  Whenever 
he  has  a  good  season  he  needs  the  money  to  pay 
debts  or  buy  machinery  or  build  a  barn  or  some- 
thing. If  the  crop  or  the  market  fails  he  is 
ruined  or  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  loan 
sharks,  and  after  that  nothing  but  success  at  a 
roulette  wheel  can  wipe  out  his  debts. 

This  applies  in  a  fairly  general  way,  I  think, 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
"back-to-the-soil  suckers"  are  landed  by  the 
trainload  and  invited  to  ask  questions  of  the 
"farmers"  thereabouts,  who  are  renting  auto- 
mobiles to  the  land  agents  at  $25  a  day. 
Brains  Xeeded  to  Farm 

It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  more  of  the  pop- 
ulation were  back  on  the  farm;  but  the  condi- 
tions are  too  onerous.  A  friend  of  mine,  J.  C. 
Minus  of  Asherton,  Tex.,  formerly  an  army  of- 
ficer, now  president  of  the  Southern  Texas 
Truck  Growers'  Association,  recently  said  to 
me:  "When  I  came  out  of  West  Point  I  thought 
I  knew  a  few  things,  and  after  several  years  cf 
active  service  in  the  army,  during  which  I 
chased  some  Filipinos,  I  was  convinced  I  did 
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Pure  Milk  for  Home  and  Sale  Purposes 

Review  ot  a  Few  Facts  Generally  Known,  but  Not  so  Generally  Observed 


OLID  food  materials  can  be  washed: 

Smillt  cannot,  yet  milk  often  con- 
tains many  impurities  because  lit- 
tle care  is  taken  in  handling  it. 
Most  of  the  impurities  in  milk  get 
into  it  before  it  is  taken  from  the 
stable.  They  may  come  from  the 
cow,,  the  milker  or  the  air.  A  cow  gets  more  or 
less  dirty  whether  kept  on  a  pasture  or  in  a 
feed  lot.  Caked  dirt  on  the  udder,  loosened  by 
the  milker,  falls  into  the  milk,  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  disease  from  its  use.  Dairy  em- 
ployes should  be  healthy,  as  unhealthy  persons 
working  in  a  dairy  are  likely  to  transmit  dis- 
eases to  users  of  the  milk.  Moldy  bedding  may 
cause  unwholesome  milk. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  clean  milk  from  dirty 
cows.  Fill  up  the  mud  holes  in  the  pasture  and 
in  the  cow  lot.  Remove  all  injurious  plants 
and  never  pile  garbage  where  the  cows  can  get 
at  it.  The  udder  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  every  cow  need  a  thorough  cleansing  before 
every  milking.  This  can  be  done  easily  and 
quickly  with  a  good  brush  and,  a  damp  cloth. 
Milkers  should  wear  clean  clothes  and  milk  with 
clean,  dry  hands.  In  many  good  dairies  the 
milkers'  suits  are  kept  in  or  near  the  dairy  barn 
and  are  worn  only  while  milking.  Dairy  uni- 
forms need  frequent  washing. 
Keeping  Germs  from  Milk 
The  cow  barn  should  be  well 
lighted  and  well  ventilated.  If  the 
air  in  a  stable  is  full  of  dust  and 
germs,  more  or  less  of  them  will  get 
into  the  milk.  To  avoid  them,  never 
feed  dry,  dusty  feed;  immediately  be- 
fore milking,  and  keep  the  floors, 
walls  and  ceilings  of  the  barn  clean 
and  dust  tight.  In  dry,  hot  weather 
the  floor  may  be  sprinkled  to  keep 
down  the  dust  and  the  temperature. 

Good  ventilation  helps  keep  the 
cows  healthy,  and  plenty  of  windows 
allow  the  sunshine,  so  fatal  to  dis- 
ease germs,  access  to  the  stable.  A 
good  dairy  barn  must  be  well 
drained.  The  floors  must  be  smooth 
and  impervious,  with  wide  but  shal- 
low gutters  just  behind  the  stalls. 
Feed  should  be  kept  in  a  bin  away 
from  the  stable.. 

Things  that  Affect  Milk  Flow 
Few    healthy    cows    produce  un- 
healthy milk.    Such  foods  as  garlic, 
sour  ensilage,  green  rye  or  wheat  or 
turnips  may  cause  disagreeable  odors 
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Stagnant  Pool,  Breeding  Mosquitoes  and 
Disease  Germs 

in  milk.  Excitement  affects  both  quality  and 
quantity  of  dairy  cows'  products.  These  animals 
•are  easily  excited,  and  brutal  treatment  greatly 
decreases  the  milk  flow.  Lack  of  care  causes 
undesirable  changes  in  the  character  and 
amount  of  milk  given.    Leaving  cows  out  in  a 


l  ad  storm  decreases  the  amount.  Allowing  th» 
cows  to  be  worried  by  dogs  has  the  same  effect. 
Change  of  feed  affects  the  amount  slightly. 

Pure  water  and  lots  of  it  is  essential  on  the 
dairy  farm.  Tests  for  tuberculosis  should:  be 
made  every  two  years  or  oftener  by  a  skilled 
veterinarian.  Always  give  the  dairy  cow  plenty 
of  good,  easily  digested  food,  but  do  not  feed 
too  much  at  a  time. 

Cooling  and  Straining 

Milk  when  first  secreted  is  sterile,  but  some 
bacteria  get  into  it  before  it  is  drawn.  Usually 
the  first  few  streams  contain  large  numbers  of 
germs.  For  this  reason  many  dairymen  discard 
the  first  four  streams  from  every  teat.  Milk 
should  be  strained,  removed  from  the  stable  and 
cooled  as  soon  as  drawn.  Prompt  cooling  keeps 
down  the  number  of  bacteria,  and  if  bottled  as 
soon  as  cooled  an  even  distribution  of  the  but- 
ter-fat in  the  milk  is  obtained. 

The  milk  strainers  shouild  be  made  of  brass 
wire  and  have  about  fifty  meshes  to  the  inch. 
The  wire  strainer  should  be  supplemented  with 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  cotton  or  wool 
cloth.  The  cloth  will  remove  practically  all 
fine  dirt  and  some  of  the  bacteria.  Strainer 
cloths  need  careful  cleaning  and  new  ones  need 
to  be  supplied  often,  ir  milk  is  exposed  to 
fresh,  pure  air  while  being  cooled,  most  of  the 
disagreeable  odors  will  disappear. 
Many  coolers  and  aerators  are  on  the 
market,  some  of  which  accomplish 
this  purpose  well. 

Proper  Milking  Vessels 
Milk  pails  should  have  small  tops. 
Milkers  soon  learn  to  use  such  pails, 
and  the  small  tops,  one-third  to  one- 
half  covered  with  visors,  keep  out 
lots  of  dirt. 

Seams  in  milk  vessels  should  be 
avoided;  they  are  dirttraps.  Heav- 
ily-tinned vessels,  rinsed  with  luke- 
warm water  immedliately  after  the 
removal  of  the  milk,  washed  with 
hot  water  and  soap  or  cleaning  pow- 
der, rinsed  with  hot  water,  and  ex- 
posed to  steam  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  then  to  sunlight  for  two  or 
three  hours  will  never  harbor  harm- 
ful germs.  With  this  treatment  they 
will  keep  bright  in  .  appearance,  if 
steamed  until  thoroughly  hot  and 
hung  so  that  they  will  drain  well 
and  dry  quickly. 


Clean  Milk  Cannot  Be  Taken  from   Cows    in   This   Filthy  Condition 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of  U.  S.  bu- 
reau of  animal  industry. 


Milk   Cans  Stored  with   Paint  and    Oils   Carry    the   Odors,    Which  .Are 
Absorbed  by   the  Milk,  Causing    an    Unpleasant  Flavor 
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Dirty  Barnyard  Wasteful  of  Manure  and  Increasing 
Keeping  Cows  Clean 
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Hog  Cholera— Prevention  and  Treatment 
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-County  Demonstrators  and  Special  Veterinarians  Employed  by  State  May  Offer  Valuable  Aid 


PREVIOUS  articles  we  have 
spoken  of  some  needed  sanitary 
and  quarantine  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Penalties  should  be  pro- 
vided for  violation  of  any  of  these 
rules,  and  it  must  be  made  known 
that  the  rule  means  what  it  says. 
We  believe  the  farm  demonstrator  should  be 
given  authority  to  look  after  their  enforcement 
in  his  county.  He  has  the  signed  pledge  of  the 
farmer  who  belongs  to  the  anti-hog  cholera  club 
and  would  be  in  position  to  do  more  with  this 
man  to  get  him  to  do  the  necessary  things  than 
any  other  person. 

In  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  and  reg- 
ulations force  should  not  be  used  except  when 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  We  believe 
that  if  the  hog  raiser  could  be  shown  the  ne- 
cessity of  strictly  obeying  these  rules  and  the 
advantage  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  neighs 
bors  as  well,  very  little  trouble  would  be  experi- 
enced in  their  enforcement.  It  is  no  disgrace 
for  anyone  to  have  hog  cholera  on  his  premises, 
but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  a  means  of  commu- 
nicating it  to  your  neighbor's  herd. 

What  Kind  of  Demonstrator 

A  word  here  about  the  farm  demonstrator. 
He  should  be  farm  raised  and  should  have  had 
experience  in  handling  hogs  and  other  stock  on 
the  farm.  If  possible,  he  should  have  some 
ability  as  a  speaker,  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  his  subject  and  ready  and  able  to  answer 
questions  that  may  be  asked  him  at  the  meet- 
ings. He  should  be  a  man  well  trained  hi  the 
treatment  of  hog  cholera,  know  how  and  when 
to  use  both  serum  and  virus  and  be  able  to 
give  instruction  in  its  use.  He  must  be  cour- 
teous and  accommodating  and  never  be  a  man 
who  carries  the  "I-know-it-all"  way  with  him. 
A  man  who  thinks  it  is  his  only  duty  to  impart 
knowledge  is  sure  to  fail. 

The  cleaning-up  process  after  the  disease  is 
one  of  the  very  important  things  to  do.  To 
see  that  this  is  properly  done,  and  show  the 
farmer  how  to  do  it,  should  be  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  farm  demonstrator.  Many  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  has  been  caused  because  of  slack 
methods  in  the  cleaning-up  process. 

Shipping  from  Infected  Premises 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  hog  be 
shipped  for  breeding  purposes  from  a  cholera- 
infected  herd  until  at  least  thirty  days  from 
the  time  the  premises  are  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  disinfected  after  the  disease  is  wiped  out, 
and  then  such  hog  to  be  shipped  should  be 
dipped  or  well  sprayed,  and  the  crate  disin- 
fected. The  party  receiving  a  new  hog  into  his 
herd  should  never  fail  to  put  the  pig  received 
in  quarantine  for  at  least  three  weeks.  Always 
thoroughly  disinfect  the  crate  and  burn  all  the 
bedding  or  litter  that  may  come  in  the  crate. 
By  keeping  the  hog  in  quarantine  we  do  not 
mean  just  in  a  separate  pen  in  the  lot  where 
your  hogs  may  be  running,  but  put  it  in  a  dis-  ' 
tant  part  of  the  farm  where  none  of  your  own 
hogs  can  get  near  it  during  the  three  weeks' 
time.  Animals  shipped  from  well  herds  often 
come  in  contact  with  diseased  animals  in  being 
transported  on  the  railway  trains,  and  many  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  is  caused  in  this  way. 

A  word  to  our  breeders  who  are  showing 
their  hogs  at  the  fairs:  Before  leaving  home  ar- 
range a  quarantine  for  the  hogs  you  have  at 
the  fair.  Don't  bring  hogs  home  from  any  fair 
and  put  them  back  into  the  herd  without  a 
three  weeks'  quarantine. 

Many  of  these  things  are  known  to  our  hog 
pen  and  farmers,  but  they  have  many  matters 
to  think  about  and  to  forget.  The  farm  dem- 
onstrator can  make  himself  valuable  by  having 
these  things  all  in  mind  and  by  giving  timely 


reminders    to     the    farmers    and     hog  men. 

In  connection  with  the  work    of  education 
and  sanitary    measures,  this    paper  advocated 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  for  the  live  stock  sani- 
tary board  to  employ,  on  yearly  salary,  one  or 
more  competent  veterinarians,  who  shall  be  un- 
der the  direction    of    the    board,  through  the 
state    veterinarian.     The    work    of  these  men 
should  be  to  go  into  any  locality  where  there 
is  an  outbreak  of  cholera  and  give  the  matter 
careful  attention.     It  should  be  their  business 
to  assist  the  farmer  in  treating  this  herd  and 
to  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  outbreak  to  this  particular  herd.  We 
advocate  the  employment  of  none  but  compe- 
tent men,  men  who  have  been  especially  trained 
along   this   line,  men   who  will   work  and  try 
to  better  train  and!  equip  themselves  that  they 
may  the  better  assist  in  the  work  in  hand.  What 
we  said  in  a  former  article  about  the  state  vet- 
erinarian is  applicable    to    these    special  men. 
They  should  be  paid  according  to  their  ability, 
and  be  men  with  ability  enough  to  command  a 
good  salary.    These  men  should  work  with  the 
farm  demonstrator  at  the  school  house  meetings 
in  instructing  the  farmers.   When  they  go  into 
any  locality  where  there  is  an  outbreak  of  hog 
cholera,  let  them  arrange    a    meeting    of  the 
farmers  of  the  locality  at  the  school  house  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  farm  demonstrator,  ex- 
plain that  there  is  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera, 
talk  the  matter  over  and  tell  the  farmers  what 
is  best  to  do  to  keep  the  disease  from  spreading 
and  assist  them  in  doing  it. 

These  men,  being  under  the  authority  of  the 
live   stock   sanitary   board,   should   know  that 


their  job  does  not  depend  on  any  political  situa- 
tion whatever;  that  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  them,  as  far  as  their  position  is  con- 
cerned, who  is  elected  governor  or  who  is 
elected  to  any  other  office.  The  thing  that  will 
make  them  secure  in  their  position  is  efficiency, 
and  if  they  are  competent  enough  to  grow  in 
the  position  there  might  be  an  increase  in  sal- 
ary. 

What  Will  It  Cost? 

Some  of  our  readers  will  take  a  pessimistic 
view  of  this  work,  looking  at  it  from  the  ex- 
pense or  tax  side.  We  quite  agree  with  these 
people  that  "What  will  it  cost?"  should  be 
looked  after.  We  must  also  look  at  the  subject 
from  the  side  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived. 

The  United  States  loses  many  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  on  account  of  hog  cholera. 
The  methods'  now  being  used  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  success- 
ful. With  the  prospects  we  have  for  success, 
should  we  not  cheerfully  pay  the  cost,  let  it  be 
what  it  may? 

One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  more 
successful  carrying  on  of  this  work  has  been 
the  lack  of  funds.  You  must  not  expect  your 
live  stock  sanitary  board!  and  other  officials 
dealing  with  this  particular  work  to  accomplish 
miracles.  They  must  have  funds.  Our  farmers 
should,  by  this  time  at  least,  begin  to  realize 
the  importance  of  this  work,  and  should  make 
their  wants  known  to  the  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, and  make  them  known  in  such  a  way 
that  the  request  for  sufficient  funds  will  not 
be  denied. 


Making  Use  of  a  Dust  Mulch  in  the  Ozarks 


By  M.  Coverdell 


ANCIENT  native  of  the  Ozark  re- 
gion in  south-central  Missouri  to' 1 
me  the  following  story  of  a  piece  of 
MttffiN      corn  he  and  his  sons  raised  during 
WSaSiGsJ      a  drouth.   I  give  the  story  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  his  own  words: 

It  turned  dry  and  hot- — awful  hot — alon? 
just  after  we  began  to  cultivate  the  corn.  Wi 
went  over  the  field  a  couple  of  times,  scratch 
ing  along  as  best  we  could,  but  it  was  so  dry 
you  could  hardly  tell  where  we  had  plowed. 

Finally,  it  just  got  so  hot  the  boys  came  to 
the  house  and  said: 

"Pap,  there  ain't  any  use  in  plowing  that 
corn  any  more.  We've  got  all  the  weeds 
knocked  a-skalluyutin,  and  we  don't  plow 
enough  fresh  dirt  up  against  the  corn  for  a 
cutworm  to  wiggle  in." 

"Well,"  says  I,  "there  is  nothing  to  do  in 
particular,  so  you  just  go  ahead  and  make  the 
best  you  can  of  the  cultivating;  you'll  do  no 
harm,  that's  sure,  and  you  may  do  a  power  of 
good.  Go  ahead,  boys,"  says  I;  "maybe  it'll  rain 
one  of  these  days." 

But  it  didn't  rain,  and  the  boys  kept  right 
on  plowing  that  piece  of  corn  till  in  early  Julv. 
The  soil  had  been  a  little  damp  when  broke  out 
in  the  spring,  and  the  clods  never  had  bem 
crushed  just  right,  so  you  may  know  that  we 
didn't  make  much  of  a  showing.  Why,  we 
couldn't  tell  which  rows  we'd  plowed  and  which 
we  hadn't,  except  by  just  keeping  our  eyes  on 
the  next  row  as  we  turned  'round. 

Well,  we  laid  that  piece  of  corn  by  along 
in  July,  and  it  really  looked  as  though  we  had 
thrown  our  summer's  work  away.    A  good  deai 


of  fun  was  poked  at  us  by  the  neighbors  about 
our  dust-and-clod  crop,  but  we  laughed  the 
matter  off  as  best  we  could,  and  allowed  maybe 
the  soil  would  be  in  pretty  good  shape  for  next 
season's  crop  if  we  didn't  get  pay  for  our 
work  that  season.  Still,  I  could  see  a  right 
smart  difference  in  our  corn  and  the  neigh- 
bors'. They  had  quit  plowing  about  the  second 
time  they  worked  their  corn,  and  I  noticed  thai 
it  wilted  and  rolled  up  a  lot  more  during  the 
day  than  ours  did,  and  that  it  didn't  straighten 
up  much  during  the  night,  while  our  corn 
would  be  revived  up  and  as  bright  as  a  honey- 
suckle every  morning,  staying  that  way,  too, 
till  almost  mid-forenoon. 

Well,  sir,  nobody  expected  anything  from 
their  corn  that  year  but  second-grade  fodder, 
especially  the  fellows  that  had  stopped  culti- 
vating so  early, -but  we  got  a  few  little  showers 
just  after  the  boys  and  I  laid  our  corn  by— 
about  the  time  it  began  to  shoot — and  I  thought 
maybe  we'd  have  a  few  .nubbins  for  the  oK 
sows  and  pigs  on  our  field  after  all.  Other 
work  claimed  our  attention,  and  the  first  thine 
we  knew  it  was  fodder-cutting  time.  The 
neighbors  had  begun  to  notice  the  difference  in 
their  corn  and  ours  by  that  time,  and  I  couli. 
too,  especially  when  we  got  into  it  with  the 
corn  knife,  for  there  actually  seemed  to  be 
some  pretty  good  ears  on  the  stalks.  When 
we  husked  the  fodder  out  a  little  later  we 
found  that  our  field  had  turned  off  between 
thirty  and  forty  bushels  to  the  acre — just  com- 
mon, average  ground,  too,  mind  you.  I  called 
that  pretty  good,  considering  the  season,  and 
we  never  have  quit  cultivating  during  a  dry 
spell  since  that  time. 

(5)  * 
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Nail  Down  the  Corn  Belt 

The  farmers  of  the  central  western  states  are  hereby  admon- 
ished to  nail  down  the  corn  belt  before  it  gets  away.  For  behold  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Southern  Settlement  and  Development  organi- 
zation aiming  to  instigate  an  effort  to  move  the  corn  belt  to  the 
south.  This  is  to  be  done  by  systematic  fertilization  of  the  soil  of 
southern  states,  whose  average  acre  yield,  we  are  assured,  could  be 
trebled  under  proper  treatment,  together  with  a  similar  assurance 
that  the  corn  belt  never  equaled,  and  never  can  equal,  the  possible 
yield  of  corn  in  the  south  when  soil  limitations  are  removed. 

But  in  farming,  as  in  other  avocations,  it  is  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  if  the  south  can  be  made  a  corn  country  by  modernizing 
its  methods  of  soil  culture,  we  may,  by  improving  our  methods,  still 
continue  to  enhance  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  our  land, 
which  has  all  these  years  challenged  competition.  The  south  may 
raise  corn  successfully  and  in  plenty,  but  it  cannot  carry  away  the 
corn  belt  without  our  consent,  and  that  consent  will  come  only  when 
it  is  found  that  our  soil  and  climate  can  be  made  to  serve  us  better 
for  some  other  purpose. 
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Seasonable  showers  and  an  excel- 
lent condition  of  soil  for  spring  seed- 
ing is  the  report  from  the  agricul- 
tural centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. A  better  condition  of  crop  out- 
look for  May  is  beyond  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  citizens  in  the  Missouri 
valley  country. 


One  of  the  very  best  and  most 
profitable  feed  crops  that  the  small 
farmer  can  produce  is  sorghum, 
sown  any  time  in  June,  broadcast  or 
drilled  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five 
pecks  per  acre.  There  is  no  fodder 
crop  that  will  equal  it  for  calves  and 
colts,  and  there  is  not  an  animal  on 
the  farm  that  does  not  crave  it. 


The  present  moisture  supply  Is 
well  distributed.  It  is  abundant  for 
all  crop  demands  and  not  so  exces- 
sive as  to  retard  or  keep  back  crop 
work.  The  country  generally  is  well 
along  in  preparation  for  all  spring 
planting  and  sowing.  The  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  tame  grasses  is  fully 
up  to  the  average.  Alfalfa  will  ex- 
ceed all  others  combined  in  the  Mis- 
souri valley  states. 


A  tractor  demonstration  has  been 
staged  recently  at  Sacramento,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  a  California 
farm  paper.  We  have  not  seen  a  de- 
tailed report  of  this  three-day  dem- 
onstration, but  from  preliminary  re- 
ports judge  that  a  number  of  the 
prominent  tractor  firms  were  pres- 
ent with  their  machines,  both  large 
and  small.  This  demonstration  was 
along  the  lines  of  that  held  at  Fre- 
mont, Neb.,  last  year.  And,  speak- 
ing of  the  Fremont  demonstration, 
don't  forget  that  the  date  for  the 
1914  show  will  be  August  17  to  22. 


Hogging  Down  Corn 

There  is  a  growing  inclination 
among  western  farmers  and  dealers 
in  live  stock  to  the  practice  of  turn- 
ing hogs  and  sheep  into  the  corn- 
fields in  the  autumn  season  to 
gather  the  crop,  independent  of  hand 
picking  or  husking.  This  practice  is 
not  altogether  a  new  one,  but  pre- 
vailed to  a  limited  extent  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  back  in  the  old 
eastern  states.  Farmers  who  were 
large  hog  raisers  and  corn  raisers 
quite  frequently  used  this  plan  of 
gathering  a  portion  of  their  corn 
crop.  Dealers  in  hogs  adopted  the 
same  means  of  fattening  the  thin 
and  immature  hogs  they  had  on 
hand.  There  was  no  disease  then 
among  the  few  hogs  produced,  and 
the  fattening  of  the  hogs  on  the  mast 
gathered  in  the  timber  and  the  open 
run  to  a  few  acres  of  standing  corn 
soon  produced  a  fine  quality  of 
pork. 

The  idea  that  there  will  be  a  great 
waste  from  turning  hogs  into  the 
standing  corn  is  not  well  founded, 
as  all  persons  having  had  experience 
will  readily  attest.  Neither  will  a 
flock  of  sheep  waste  a  grain  of  corn 
when  given  the  range  of  the  corn- 
field. The  old-time  method  was  to 
give  the  hogs  the  privilege  of  a  pas- 
ture or  clover  field  in  conjunction 
with  the  cornfield.  Sometimes  for- 
est or  woodland  was  a  part  of  the 
range),  and  in  this  way  both  crops, 
acorns  and  corn  with  pasture,  consti- 
tuted the  ration  for  the  hogs,  with 
plenty  of  exercise.  This  was  not 
only  very  healthy,  but  very  cheap, 
from  the  standpoint  of  expense  and 
labor  in  pork-making. 

The  practice  of  feeding  sheep  in 
the  cornfield  is  of  western  origin, 
developing  from  a  desire  to  get  the 
weeds  and  undergrowth  out  "of  the 
way  for  easier  husking.  The  turning 
of  a  bunch  of  lambs  into  a  cornfield 
seldom  damages  the  corn,  but  results 
in  getting  the  lower  foliage  of  the 
cornstalk  nicely  trimmed  off,  the 
weeds  and  grass  removed  and  the 
lambs  wonderfully  improved  with 
very  little  expense  of  corn.  The 
older  sheep  and  the  hogs  can  then 
be  turned  in  to  make  a  general 
cleanup  of  the  crop  if  desired. 

The  expense  of  handling  the  corn 
crop  has  become  a  matter  of  consid-  , 


eration  in  recent  years,  and  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  the  corn  crop  on 
most  of  the  western  farms  being 
through  live  stock  of  some  kind,  the 
big  farmer  and  hog  raiser  has  nat- 
urally turned  to  figuring  how  he  can 
beat  letting  the  hog  do  the  harvest- 
ing or  do  the  self-feeding  act  in 
what  is  termed  "hogging  down  the 
corn."  The  fodder,  of  course,  is 
sacrificed  in  thi»  method  of  feeding, 
being  of  practically  no  account  as  a 
pasture  for  other  stock. 

Where  the  crop  is  planted  with  a 
view  to  "hogging  down"  there  is 
usually  some  other  crop  sown  in  fol- 
lowing the  last  cultivation;  rape, 
cowpeas  and  soy  beans  are  some- 
times used.  There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  when  the  hogs 
should  be  turned  into  the  corn. 
Thosa  practicing  the  early  turning 
in  get  their  hogs  used  to  the  green 
corn  diet  by  a  few  days  on  snapped 
corn  before  giving  them  the  run  of 
the  cornfield. 


Poisoning  the  Birds 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
birds  of  field  and  forest  are  of  spe- 
cial advantage  in  gathering  for  their 
food  insects  that  if  undisturbed  by 
these  birds  would  prove  of  inestima- 
ble injury  to  field  crops,  fruits  and 
vegetation  in  general.  These  little 
friends  of  humanity  are  practically 
unobserved  by  us  in  their  work  of 
holding  in  check  the  insect  pests 
that  are  constantly  engaged  in  de- 
struction from  early  spring  to  late 
in  the  autumn  season. 

Every  effort  should  be  put  forth 
by  man,  woman  and  child  to  protect 
and  preserve  these  active  workers. 
There  is  often  great  destruction  of 
birds  by  putting  out  poison  for  ro- 
dents, not  securely  protected  from 
field  birds.  This  is  careless  and  un- 
called for,  and  such  poison  should  be 
kept  from  the  birds  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  work  they  are  doing  for 
agriculture,  horticulture  and  conser- 
vation in  general. 


The  clover-leaf  weevil,  first  cousin 
of  the  alfalfa-leaf  weevil,  has  put  in 
an  appearance  in  Idaho,  and  a  cer- 
tain bacterium  wbich  causes  a  dis- 
ease among  the  weevils  is  being  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
t  hem. 


Barn  Air  in  Milk 

While  dairying  is  on  the  increase, 
especially  in  this  corn-belt  territory, 
there  would  be  more  people  going 
into  this  line  were  it  not  that  milk 
is  such  a  perishable  product.  In 
other  words,  the  difficulty  with  milk 
is  that  it  must  be  given  the  very 
best  of  care,  and  it  must  be  done 
without  delay.  Good  hired  help  be- 
ing scarce  and  expensive,  ingenious 
men  have  set  themselves  to  invent- 
ing ways  of  obtaining  and  caring  for 
milk  by  mechanical  means.  One  of 
the  first  and  most  important  inven- 
tions along  this  line  was  the  me- 
chanical milker,  which  has  recently 
taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sities in  a  well  managed  dairy  of  any 
size. 

The  South  Dakota  Experiment 
Station  has  been  making  tests  of 
milking  machines  and  has  published 
a  preliminary  report  of  these  tests, 
in  which  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that,  while  the  milker  made 
good  in  every  other  respect,  it  was 
found  that  a  large  amount  of  im- 
purities were  sucked  into  the  milk 
with  the  barn  air.  Inquiry  into  the 
matter  revealed  the  fact  that  only 
one  make  of  machine  was  used  in 
making  this  test,  and  that  make  is 
not  one  that  is  sold  to  any  extent  in 
this  territory.  Since  some  of  the: 
other  makes  of  machine  operate  un-' 
der  entirely  different  principles  and 
claim  to  have  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, this  report  seems  scarcely  fair 
to  them.  That  no  injustice  was  in- 
tended, however,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  South  Dakota  station  is 
at  the  present  time  making  further 
tests,  using  several  of  the  different 
makes,  and  will  publish  a  complete 
report  when  this  series  of  tests  is; 
completed,  giving  detailed  state- 
ments that  will  entirely  overcome 
any  unfavorable  impression  that 
may  have  been  created  by  this  pre- 
liminary report. 

The  vacuum  milk  can  is  the  latest 
invention  for  the  transportation  of 
milk  in  hot  or  cold  weather.  It  is 
made  of  heavy  metal  and  built 
double,  the  air  between  the  cans  be- 
ing exhausted  on  the  same  principle 
as  in  the  thermos  bottle.  Milk  or 
cream  placed  in  these  cans  will  not 
freeze  or  deteriorate  from  heat 
within  twenty-four  hours.  So  far  as 
we  know,  these  cans  have  not  as  yet 
been  reduced  to  a  practical  price  and 
placed  on  the  market,  but  the  possi- 
bility is  there. 


There  seems  to  be  more  inquiry 
about  seed  and  cultivation  of  fodder 
and  forage  crops  than  formerly. 
Farmers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  growing  of 
stock,  especially  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  the  cheap  varieties  of  cultivated 
feeds  are  becoming  a  matter  of  in- 
terest. Kafir,  sorghum,  alfalfa  and 
other  big  yielding  feed  crops  very 
naturally  command  the  attention  of 
the  prospective  cattle  grower.  High- 
priced  cattle  and  cheap  feed  make  a 
very  interesting  combination  for  the 
land  owner  to  figure  with.  This  is 
the  time  of  year  to  get  in  line  with 
these  big-yielding  crops.  They  can 
all  be  converted  into  silage  if  de-, 
sired,  or  fed  with  profit  in  their1 
fodder  and  hay-cured  condition, 
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A  Change  in  Front 

A  few  years  ago  the  beef  cattle  ad- 
vocates were  inclined  to  scoff  at  the 
dual-purpose  cow  or  at  any  sugges* 
tion  that  there  should  be  more  at- 
tention paid  to  the  milking  quali- 
ties or  dairy  qualities  of  the  beef 
breeds  of  cattle.  These  same  people 
are  now  advocating  more  milk,  and 
when  they  find  a  cow  of  large  milk- 
ing capacity  she  is  paraded  in  the 
front  ranks  on  every  exhibition  oc- 
casion as  being  not  only  a  good  beef 
animal,  but  a  big  milker — a  cow  that 
can  raise  her  own  calf. 

The  demand  for  more  milk  with 
the  beef  breeds  has  caused  breeders 
of  beef  cattle  to  stop  and  think 
where  they  are  drifting  in  intensify- 
ing the  beef  qualities  at  the  expense 
of  the  milking  qualities.  They  were 
not  long  in  a  hesitating  attitude. 
They  saw  the  position  in  which  all 
beef  and  no  milk  would  place  them 
with  the  general  demand  of  the  cat- 
tle-raising public,  and  the  lost 
ground  was  soon  retrieved  by  a  lit- 
tle effort  and  attention  in  breeding. 

The  inquirer  for  big  milking  qual- 
ities in  almost  any  breed  of  cattle 
can  now  be  accommodated  to  an  ex- 
tent at  least.  The  double-purpose 
idea  has  been  developed  so  that  a 
reasonably  good  flow  of  good  qual- 
ity milk  can  be  obtained  with  the 
big  Shorthorn,  the  Hereford,  Angus 
or  Galloway  cow.  This  is  just  as  it 
should  be.  It  enhances  the  value  of 
all  these  breeds  and  makes  cattle 
raising  more  comfortable  and  more 
profitable  all  around. 


Better  Live  5tock 

State  live  stock  improvers'  asso- 
ciations and  state  breeders'  associa- 
tions of  all  kinds  of  pure-bred  stock 
should  be  more  aggressive  in  their 
campaign  of  improvement  of  the 
breeds  and  kind  of  stock  they  each 
represent.  The  organization  of  state 
associations  of  breeaers  is  all  right, 
and  should  be  made  a  great  advertis- 
ing proposition  for  the  state,  the 
breed,  and  the  breeders  the  associa- 
tion stands  for.  The  getting  to- 
gether once  a  year  is  not  enough  to 
keep  the  spirit  of  organization  up  to 
the  proper  temperature.  There 
should  be  more  publicity  and  more 
advertising,  not  in  the  interest  of 
live  stock  journals  and  agricultural 
publications,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  breeds,  in  the  interest  of  the  as- 
sociations that  represent  these 
breeds,  in  the  interest  of  the  mem- 
bership that  constitutes  these  asso- 
ciation, and  ultimately  in  the  inter- 
et  of  the  general  public  who  are  in- 
cidentally benefited  by  every  influ- 
ence that  tends  to  the  upbuilding  of 
community,  district  and  state-wide 
progress  and  improvement. 

It  is  not  enough  that  these  breed- 
ers' associations  get  together  once  a 
year  and  read  a  few  papers,  discuss 
a  few  timely  topics,  elect  officers 
and  then  remain  dormant  for  one 
whole  year  so  far  as  association, 
thought,  stimulus  and  inspiration  is 
concerned.  All  stock  breeders'  as- 
sociations of  the  state  should  hold 
semi-annual  meetings  during  the 
week  of  their  state  fair.  They  should 
be  liberal  contributors  in  making  up 
a  state  breeders'  purse  for  their  par- 
ticular breed  as  an  extra  inducement 
for  improvement.  They  should  have 
secretaries  who  could  keep   up  an 


active  campaign  of  publication  in 
the  interest  of  their  particular  breed. 

The  importance  of  conducting  a 
publicity  campaign  in  the  interest 
of  a  breed  or  breeds  of  any  kind  of 
stock  has  been  clearly  set  forth  by 
the  very  able  and  interesting  man- 
ner in  which  the  Shorthorn  and 
Hereford  breeds  have  been  presented 
to  the  public  in  the  Chicago  Live 
Stock  World  during  the  last  year  by 
prominent  and  able  writers.  The  ex- 
tent of  benefit  these  breeds  have  ac- 
quired through  this  means  of  per- 
sistent and  all-year  publication  can- 
not be  measured  now. 


Getting  a  weed  in  time  saves  more 
than  nine.  An  average  plant  of  wild 
mustard,  for  instance,  will  produce 
15,000  seeds  in  a  season.  Don't  let 
them  go  to  seed. 


Turning  Straw  Into  Manure 

The  big  wheat  crop  in  prospect 
indicates  one  of  the  greatest  crops 
of  straw  ever  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. Straw  is  not  to  any  great  extent 
a  commercial  product.  The  great 
bulk  of  this  portion  of  the  small 
grain  crops  remains  on  the  farm, 
where  the  product  is  either  fed  to 
the  stock  or  becomes  a  waste  prod- 
uct. It  remains  in  the  stack  until  it 
is  burned  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
It  is  well  to  take  this  part  of  the 
wheat,  oats  andl  other  small  grain 
crops  into  account  now  before  the 
crop  is  grown  and  arrange  for  a 
more  economical  disposition  of  the 
straw.  The  straw  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  fed  to  stock  and  used 
for  bedding,  thus  converting  as  much 
as  possible    of    it    into  fertilizer- 


barnyard  or  stock-lot  manure.  This 
use  of  the  straw  is  the  best  purpose 
to  which  it  can  be  turned.  The 
strawstack  should  be  built  to  afford 
protection  from  damage  by  wet 
weather  if  the  purpose  is  to  use  it 
as  a  feed.  By  no  means  burn  the 
strawstack;  devise  some  means  of 
making  fertilizer  out  of  it.  The 
farm  needs  it  back  on  the  soil,  and 
every  particle  of  fertilizer  that  can 
be  produced  besides. 


Idaho  is  making  a  directory  of  its 
herds  of  pure-bred  animals.  So  far 
4  25  pure-bred  herds  are  known  to 
be  owned  in  the  state,  and  the  ex- 
periment station  at  Moscow  is  trying 
to  find  out  if  there  are  others.  This 
directory  should  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  stock-raising  industry  of  the 
state. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

Dropped  28% 


During  1913  No- Rim-Cut  tire  prices 
dropped  28  per  cent.  They  dropped  so 
fast,  so  fan  that  16  makers  have  declirXed 
to  follow. 

Now  comes  this  situation; 

Sixteen  makes  of  tires  are  selling  higher 
than  Goodyear  prices.  Some  are  nearly 
one-half  higher.  Higher,  mark  you,  than 
No-Rim-Cut  tires — the  tires  which  onpe 
cost  one-fifth  more  than  other  standard 
tires. 

The  Reason  Is — 
Mammoth  Production 

The  difference  lies  in  quantity.  In  this 
new  factory  with  its  new  equipment  we 
are  building  up  to  10,000  motor  tires  per 
day.  Perhaps  twice  as  many  as  the  larg- 
est rival  plant. 

Factory  cost  has  dropped  immensely  as 
our  output  multiplied.  And  every  sav- 
ing goes  to  you.  Last  year  our  profit 
averaged  only  6/4  per  cent. 

Those  are  the  only 
sons  why  we  und 
sell  sixteen  other 
makes. 

Extra  ^IJ 
Features 

In  fabric  and  rubber 
we  give  you  in  Good- 
years  the  best  tire  men 
know  how  to  build. 
Our  experts  have  tried 
a  thousand  ways  to 
lower  cost  per  mile, 


and  they  say  that  these  tires  mark  the  pres- 
ent-day limit  in  low  cost  per  mile.  It  is 
simply  unthinkable  that  any  maker  has 
.learned  a  better  way  to  build  tires. 

We  give  you  in  .addition  four  great  -fea- 
tures found  in  no  other  tire. 

We  give  you  the  No-Rim-Cut  feature, 
which  we  control,  and  which  has  ended 
rirn-cutting  completely. 

We  give  you  the  "On-Air"  cure,  which 
saves  the  countless  blow-outs  due  to  wrin- 
kled fabric.    This  one  extra  process  adds 
(to  our  tire  cost  $1,5.00  daily. 

We  give  you  a  method — controlled  by 
patent — which  lessens  by  60  per  cent  the 
risk  of  loose  treads.  And  we  give  you  the 
double-thick  All-Weather  tread,  the  one 
anti-skid  which  runs  like  a  plain  tread — 
which  is  flat  and  smooth  and  regular. 

No-Rim-Cut  Popularity 

No-Rim-Cut    tires,    even    when  high- 
priced,  came  to  outsell  any  other. 
And  now,  after  mijlions 
have  been  put  to  the 
WEATf/f-ii      ^  mileage  test,  we 

are  selling  55 


G 


OOD/PYEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-  Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


per  cent  more 
tires  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

They  offer  you  the 
utmost  in  a  tire  at  the 
lowest  price  possible 
now.  At  a  lower 
price  than  16  other 
makes. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  Dealers  Everywhere 

Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 
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May  23,  1911 


This  B(B>fo 

will  save  you 
MONEYM 


Stop  paying  high 
prices  for  house 
furnishings.  Use 
our  mail  order 
direct-to-consumer  pi 
to  save  yourself  money. 
Our  big  new  1914  cata-  , 
logue  tells  all  about  it.  It  shows  a  full  line 
of  Furniture,  Rugs,  Draperies  and  Kitchen 
Ware.  Large  assortments  —  high  grade 
goods  at  money  saving  prices.  No  home 
should  be  without  this  book.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 
We  PREPAY  shipments.  We  GUARANTEE  to  return 
your  money  if  goods  are  not  satisfactory. 

This  $15.00  Chair,  Prepaid,  $9«75 

It  is  a  genuine  Arts  and  Crafts 
piece.  Strongly  built.  Fumed  oak. 
Genuine  Leather  Seat.  Only  one 
of  a  thousand  bargains  in  our  Catalogue. 

BEATON  &LAIER  CO. 
421  South  16th  Street  ^  ■ 

Omaha,  Neb. 

SEND  CD  UPON... 

Don't  Delay 
Get  the^,  > ' 

BOOK  ^  ""NAME 

ADDRESS  


-^-^  8EJT0H  8 
^  HIES  CO,  m 
Jo.  Illh  Sl.  Oauhi.  deb 


Delivered  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


QEMft  Mft  Ml  DM  TV  but  write  today  for  our  bit? 
OtllU  I1U  mUnCI  I9l4catalogof  "Ranger" 
Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 

RflYSl  you  can  ma^e  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
DU  I  w  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It's  free.  It  contains  "combination  offers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.  Send  for  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  No  one  else  can 
■  otter  such  values  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
without  first  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,*  Dept.siss,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Business  College 

A  Boyles  College  Schol- 
arship, any  course,  for 
sale  at  a  liberal  discount. 
Apply  to  or  address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Be  An  Auto  Expert 

and  get  $100  to  $150  a  month  or  more.  There  are 
not  enough  experienced  men  to  fill  good  jobs  be- 
cause the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster 
than  men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expej-t 
mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest,  best  equipped 
auto  school  in  the  West.  You  get  complete 
instruction  in  auto  machine  shops,  many  makes  of 
autos.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large  touring 
cars.    Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2852  North  20th  Street  OMAHA,  NEB. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  SSfsrt.'E'S; 


flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient., 
cheap.  Laats  all 
season.  Made  oS 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  Of 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  eHective, 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
ft  sent  prepaid  for  fL, 


EAAOLD  B0M£E8,  100  DeKalb  Ave.,,  Brooklyn,  H.  T- 


;  Bargain  Day  j 
:  on  Cuts   1 

You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the  Jj 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  H 
for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  |j 
cash  with  order — not  less  2 
than  75  cents  for  any  <>iie  j 
cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  jj 
at  once,  as  we  have  only  one  h 
of  each  kind.    Address,  |j 

%  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  J| 

^  Omaha,  N«*b. 


Kinemadventure 

"Come,  sit  by  my  side,  and  listen  well," 
Said  the  old,  old  man  to  the  little  lad; 

"There's  many  a  talc  that  I  can  tell 
Of  thrilling  adventures  that  I  have  had. 

I  mind  how  I  paddled  many  a  mile 
Where  the  tide  of  the  mighty  Congo 
flows—" 

"I  know,"  said  the  lad,  with  a  beaming 
smile, 

"I've  seen  that  stream  at    the  movie 
shows." 

"I  paddled  long  and  1  paddled  far, 
And  far  tramped  I  o'er  the  jungle  sod, 

Where  wildest  spots  of  Africa  are 
And  white  man's  foot  has  but  seldom 
trod. 

I  saw  the  buffalo  plunge  and  snort 

In  the  miry  fords  of  the  upper  Nile—" 
"Yes,"    cried  the    boy,    "I    know  that 
sport; 

It's  been  in  the  movies  quite  a  while." 

"And  once,  where  the  big  Zambesi  roars. 
As  all  of  its  water,  downward  hurled, 

Into  a  mighty  chasm  pours, 
A  fall  so  vast  that  it  shakes  the  world, 

I  stood  amazed  as  I  watched  the  sight; 
No  greater  moment  I  hope  to  know—" 

"Yes,"    said  the  boy,    "  'Twas  just  last 
night 

I  saw  those  falls  at  the  movie  show. 

"Ahem,"   said   the  old,    old    man,  "no 

doubt 

It    would   seem   impressive   to  you  to 
learn 

That  I  have  followed  the  North  Star  out 
To  lands  where  the^  red  auroras  burn; 
Where  the  world  stands  wan  in  the  icy 
air 

I  have  stricken  the  kingly  white  bear 

low—"     '     .   ..  - 
"Yes,"  said  the  lad,  "it's  great  up  there; 
I've  seen    such    hunts    at    the  picture 

show."  -jft 

"Now  woe  is  me!"  said  the  gaffer  old. 
"They  world  of  adventure,  with  all  its 

scenes, 

Today  on  a  reel  of  film  Is  rolled 
And  flashed  to  life  on  the  movie  screens. 

My  day  is  past,  and  it  seems  no  place 
Save   heaven  remains,   where  they  do 
not  go — " 

"I  saw,"  cried  the  lad.  with  shining  face, 
"A  heaven  film  at  the  movie  show." 

—Dean  Collins  in  Life. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  1G  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


They  eat  grass  and  bran,  but  I  am 
going  to  feed  them  milk  till  they  get 
older. 

One  day  a  man  came  and  wanted 
to  buy  them,  but  I  wouldn't  sell 
them.  Sometimes  when  they  are 
playing  they  act  like  little  children. 
I  take  pains  teaching  them  to  be 
nice.  Sometimes  they  are  naughty 
and  jump  over  their  fence  and  eat 
the  leaves  off  our  rose  bush,  which 
mamma  doesn't  like  very  well,  but 
she  never  whips  them. 

They  will  play  hide  and  go  seek 
and  peek-a-boo  with  me.  I  really 
don't  know  which  I  love  the  best, 
but  I  think  Cottontail  is  the  naugh- 
tiest. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
If  you  want  to  enter  the  story  or 
picture  contests,  just  send  in  a  story 
or  verse,  carefully  observing  and 
following  the  directions  given;  that 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  from  dif- 
ferent boys  and  girls  asking  what  it 
is  necessary  to  do  to  enter  the  con- 
tests. One  little  girl  even  asked  us 
if  there  was  any  admission  fee  to 
pay.  There  is  nothing  to  pay  and 
nothing  to  do  except  to  follow  direc- 
tions, and  we  are  glad  to  have  you 
all  come  in.  We  have  not  the  time 
to  answer  all  the  letters  personally. 
One  story  was  accompanied  by  a  let- 
ter that  said:  "Even  if  my  story  is 
not  good  enough  to  print  for  the 
children  to  read,  I  know  that  our  ed- 
itor will  read  it  anyhow."  And  she 
did  read  it  and  enjoyed  it  ever  so 
much.  Unfortunately,  there  are  ever 
so  many  good  and  interesting  stories 
that  we  do  not  have  room  to  print, 
but  these  stories  are  read  and  en- 
joyed by  your  editor.  Remember 
that,  you  who  seem  to  be  so  afraid 
of  the  waste  basket. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
The  Story  of  a  Dog 
By  Eula  Downey,  Aged  10,  Spring- 
town,  Ark. 
Once  upon  a  time  my  dog  and  I 


Picture  Contest  No.  1 3 


(Prize  Story) 
My  I'et  Lambs 
By  Bernice  Viles,  Aged  9,  Warrens- 
burg,  Mo. 
I  have  two  pet  lambs.  Their 
names  are  Cottontail  and  Beauty. 
They  are  as  white  as  snow,  only 
Beauty  has  a  black  head.  They  are 
twins,  but  Beauty  is  the  largest. 
Their  mother  died  when  they  were 
tiny  babies  and  we  brought  them  to 
the  house  and  fed  them  on  milk.  I 
was  afraid  they  were  going  to  die, 
but  I  was  careful  and  fed  them 
often.  Papa  found  them  one  day 
last  winter  over  in  the  pasture,  and 
they  were  so  cold  they  were  shak- 
ing. They  will  soon  be  5  months  old. 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  one  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  Make  it 
bright  and  original.  Write  plainly, 
giving  your  name,  age  and  address. 
Remember  that  neatness,  spoiling, 
punctuation  and  the  age  of  the 
writer  are  all  considered,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  verse,  in  awarding 
prizes.  Verses  must  be  addressed  to 
Picture  Contest  Editor.  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  and  must 
reach  this  office  not  later  than 
May  30. 


went  to  the  mail  box.  We  have  to 
gio  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  our  mail 
box  and  on  the  way  my  dog  caught 
me  a  nice  young  rabbit.  •  I  ran  all 
the  rest  of  the  way  home  to  tell 
mother,  and  she  cooked  it  for  me. 
I  sure  do  enjoy  eating  them.  I 
guess  my  dog  has  caught  about  2  00 
rabbits  and  squirrels  this  winter. 

My  dog  is  a  Scotch  collie.  Her 
age  is  5  years,  andl  she  sure  is  a  fine 
dog.  She  has  three  puppies;  their 
names  are  Pido,  Pedro  and  Cutie. 
They  are  white,  brown  and  black 
and  are  very  pretty. 

The  other  day  papa  and  I  were 
going  to  town  and  our  dog  followed 
us.  We  were  nearly  there  when  I 
looked  back  and  she  was  right  be- 
hind us.  Her  name  is  Shep,  and  she 
is  the  most  friendly  dog,  I  think,  I 
have  ever  seen.  Her  color  is  white 
with  light  brown  spots  on  her  side. 
She  likes  to  go  with  me  to  the  pig 
pen.  She  had  rather  bark  at  the  pigs 
than  drink  milk.  We  have  five  hogs 
and  two  little  red  pigs,  and  she  likes 
to  go  with  me  to  the  neighbors* 
houses  and  play  with  the  dogs. 

This  is  a  true  story  about  my  dog 
and  me. 


A  Summer  Journey 

By  Mildred  Anthony,  Aged  10,  Sid- 
ney, Neb. 

One  day  last  summer  Grace  and  I 
wanted  to  go  flower  picking.  It 
was  a  warm.  day.  We  asked  our 
mother  and  she  said  yes,  if  we  didn't 
get  hurt.  We  got  our  lunch  ready 
and  started  out.  Grace  said  we 
would  go  through  Mrs.  Brown's 
meadow,  and  when  we  got  across  it 
we  saw  another  one  and  went  to 
that.  When  we  got  about  in  the  mid- 
dle we  saw  a  creek;  then  Grace  and 
I  took  off  our  shoes  and  stockings 
and  got  in.  The  water  was  warm  and 
we  had  lots  of  fun.  We  waded  on 
till  noon  and  then  got  out  and  ate 
our  dinner  and  started  on  again. 

On  the  way  Grace  saw  a  big  fish. 
We  tried  to  catch  it,  but  couldn't. 
We  walked  up  the  creek  till  it  was 
about  4  o'clock  and  then  got  out  and 
looked  for  flowers.  We  found  a  big 
bunch.  We  got  so  tired  that  we  sat 
down  on  the  grass.  Then  after  a 
while  we  went  to  sleep  and  when  we 
woke  up  it  was  about  dark.  We  got 
up  and  started.  We  did  not  walk  in 
the  creek,  but  cut  across.  We  came 
to  two  paths  and  took  the  one  on  the 
right.  After  we  had  gone  a  good 
way  we  came  to  a  herd  of  cattle  and 
went  around  them.  Not  very  far 
from  them  was  a  house,  and  it  . 
turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  Brown's  house. 
They  had  a  little  girl  the  size  of  me. 
We  asked  Mrs.  Brown  to  take  us 
home  and  she  did.  Our  mother  was 
so  glad  to  see  us  she  took  us  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  us  and  put  us  to  bed. 


Additional  Stories 

Dora  Ibcrg,  Elgin,  Neb.;  Gladys  Dies, 
Verdlgre,  Neb.;  Hannah  Nyquist,  Gross, 
Neb.;  Ruth  Keim,  Johnstown,  Neb.;  Ray 
Thompson,  Simeon,  Neb.;  Viola  Itoss- 
bach,  Akron,  la.;  John,  Ethel  and  Garnie 
Gray,  Little  Sioux,  la.;  Isadore  Powell, 
Neola.  Kan.;  Oneta  Ginder,  Canton, 
Kan.;  Winifred  M.  Allison,  Cavour,  3. 
I).;  TnOm  aa  Coleman,  Junction,  Colo.; 
Gladys  McDonald,  Ilolyoke.  Colo.;  Vio- 
let and  Belva  Smelter,  Juleeburg,  Colo.; 
Lena  Tarravell,  Shreveport.  I.a.;  Nannie 
May  Glasscock,  Holtville,  Cal. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


It  Isn't  the  Thing  You  Do 

It  isn't  the  thing  you  do,  dear; 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone 
That  gives  you  a  bit  of  a  heartache 

At  "the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  tender  word  forgotten, 

The  letter  you  did  not  write. 
The  flower  you  did  not  send,  dear, 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  tonight. 

The  stones  you  might  have  lifted 

Out  of  a  brother's  way, 
The  bit   of  a   neartsome  counsel 

You  were  hurried  too  much  to  say; 
The  loving  touch  of  the  hand,  dear, 

The  gentle,   winning  tone. 
Which  you  had  no  time  nor  thought  for 

With  troubles  of  your  own. 

•Those  little  acts  of  kindness 

So  easily  out  of  mind, 
Those  chances  to  be  angels 

Which  we  poor  mortals  find; 
They  come  in  night  and  silence, 

Each  sad  reproachful  wraith, 
When  hope  is  faint  and  flagging 

And  a  chill  has  fallen  on  faith. 

Fcr  life  is  all  too  short,  dear. 

And  sorrow  is  all  too  great. 
To  suffer  our  slow  cr.mpa:s.on 

That  tarries  until  tec  late; 
And  it  isn't  the  thing  you  do.  dear; 

I*'s  th^  thing  you  leave  undone 
Whi^h  gives  you  a  bit  of  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Paper  Shopping 

"Work  is  made  so  easy  for  you 
city  women,"  sighed  the  country 
woman,  cutting  an  apple  into  the  pie 
crust.  She  was  spending  a  few  days 
with  a  schoolmate  in  the  city,  and 
they  were  doing  up  the  morning 
work*  on  the  screened  porch,  with 
the  birds  singing  their  housekeeping 
songs  outside  and  the  vines  casting 
a  grateful  shade,  just  speckled  here 
and  there  with  sunlight.  The  city 
woman  was  doing  the  weekly  iron- 
ing, with  her  electric  iron  attached 
to  a  fixture  she  had  had  placed  on 
the  porch  for  just  that  purpose. 

"This  ironing  by  electricity  is 
what  1  particularly  envy  you.  I  have 
to  run  back  and  forth  from  hot 
range  to  ironing  board,  risking  drop- 
ping a  hot  iron  on  my  foot  when  I 
change  the  handle  too  carelessly.  I 
can't  go  onto  the  cool  porch,  because 
it  would  take  so  much  time  to  go 
back  and  forth." 

"Don't  they  have  some  kind  of 
self-heating  irons,"  asked  the  city 
woman,  "other  than  electric?  It 
seems  to  me  I  have  seen  them  ad- 
vertised somewhere." 

The  country  woman  laughed.  "I 
bad  a  charcoal  iron  once,"  she  con- 
fessed; "bought  it  of  a  peddler;  andi, 
by  the  way,  I  believe  buying  of  ped- 
dlers is  what  prejudices  so  many 
women  against  modern  inventions; 
their  things  generally  turn  out  the 
same  way.  Anyhow,  after  the  whole 
family  had  spent  most  of  the  morn- 
ing lighting  up  this  iron  it  would 
smoke  and  smoke  and  nearly 
smother  me,  and  even  if  it  didn't  it 
was  too  heavy  to  push  around.  The 
junk  man  got  it  at  last." 

"There  must  be  something  satis- 
factory of  the  kind  on  the  market 
now,"  insisted  the  'city  woman,  care- 
fully polishing  the  folds  of  her  best 
tablecloth.  "When  we  women  long 
for  a  thing  a  good  while  someone  is 
sure  to  invent  it  for  us.  I'll  just  bet 
you  anything  you  like  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  kind  on  the  market  now. 
The  trouble  with  women  is,  we  don't 
show  our  appreciation  of  things 
when  they  are  invented  for  us." 

"I'll  appreciate  that  alright,  if 
you  can  find  it  lor  me,"  said  the 
country  woman.  "Suppose  we  make 
a  round  of  all  the  shops  when  we 


go  downtown  tomorrow  and  see  j 
what  we  can  find." 

"That  takes  too  long,"  said  the 
city  woman.  "I  always  hunt  over 
the  advertising  pages  of  the  maga- 
zines first  when  I  want  any  partic- 
ular thing.  If  I  find  it  there,  I  know 
just  what  to  ask  for  at  the  stores 
when  I  go  down.  I'm  a  real  paper 
shopper,  and  that  is  one  place  where 
you  can't  say  we  have  any  advantage 
over  you.  It  is  the  best  part  of  shop- 
ping and  can  be  dene  in  the  country 
just  as  well  as  here." 

HOME  EDITOR. 

When  Work  is  Drudgery 

Dear  Editor:  I  will  write  a  few 
lines  in  response  to  one  of  the  let- 
ters that  I  read  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  written  by  Mrs.  J, 
C.  Indoe  called  "The  One  Woman." 
Though  I  am  only  a  girl,  I  know 
something  of  the  work  on  the  farm, 
as  I  have  lived  on  a  farm  all  my 
life,  and  would  not  live  in  the  city. 
The  work  the  farmer's  wife  has  to 
do  may  be  called  drudgery. 

The  first  thing  she  has  to  do  in 
the  morning  is  to  get  breakfast  for 
ten  or  twelve  persons;  after  break- 
fast she  has  to  milk,  and  if  she  has 
a  little  baby  she  has  to  leave  it  in 
the  house  crying  with  the  older 
children.  You  have  to  do  this  when 
you  depend  on  the  butter  and  cream 
making  your  living  and  buying  the 
clothing.  You  have  to  be  pretty  sav- 
ing; and  then,  talking  about  hiring 
a  girl  or  getting  something  to  make 
your  housework  easier,  you  cannot 
do  it.  As  for  hiring  girls,  you  can 
get  lots  of  them,  but  none  of  them 
that  will  milk,  tend  the  chickens  and 
do  odd  jobs  like  that.  The  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  have  to  do  all 
that. 

I  think  that  all  girls" should  learn 
housekeeping  and  go  to  school  and 
get  an  education,  so  if  they  have  to 
make  a  living  themselves  they  can. 
The  daughter  may  be  allowed  so 
much  work  to  do,  but  if  the  men 
come  into  the  house  and  say  that 
the  cattle  are  out,  you  go  get  them 
in,  you  have  to  go.  There  are  lots 
of  girls  and  women  that  go  right 
out  into  the  field  with  a  four-horse 
team  and  work  day  after  day  in  the 
fields  by  the  side  of  father  and 
brothers. 

The  women  have  to  get  the  meals 
on  time  and  most  of  them  are  left 
in  the  morning  to  get  their  own  fuel. 
They  have  no  coal;  they  have  to 
chop  wood,  and  that  is  enough  to 
kill  most  any  woman.  There  are 
lots  of  men  that  go  off  to  town  early 
in  the  morning,  leaving  their  wives 
and  daughters  to  do  the  chores,  and 
stay  all  day,  and  when  they  get  home 
at  night  they  expect  to  find  the 
chores  all  done  and  a  smile  from  the 
wife  and  the  children  in  good 
humor. 

As  for  voting,  I  think  every 
woman  in  the  United  States  should 
have,  a  right  to  vote  and  say  what 
laws  her  children  should  be  bound 
by,  as  well  as  the  father.  I  think 
woman's  suffrage  is  all  right.  I  do 
not  mean  any  particular  women,  but 
the  average,  where  I  live. 

Nebraska.  M.  P. 

Note— A  woman  who  cannot  manage 
her  husband  and  household  better  than 


the  ones  of  whose  lives  this  is  supposed 
to  be  a  description  is  certainly  not  intel- 
ligent enough  to  vote.  Why  should  the 
woman  be  forced  to  do  the  housework, 
the  farm  work  and  bear  and  bring  up 
the  children,  while  the  men  loaf  in  town 
all  day?  Suppose  the  woman  refused  to 
do  the  chores  and  would  not  cook  the 
meals  unless  the  fuel  were  provided.  If 
she  had  a  little  backbone  in  the  begin- 
ning she   would    sonn    teach    the  man 


whom  she  married  that  the  customs  of 
the  Indians  and  their  squaws  are  not  the 
kind  that  govern  the  lives  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  today.  It  is  not  a  woman's 
work  to  milk  cows,  chop  wood  or  chase 
cattle.  If  the  men  refuse  to  do  it,  let  it 
go  undone.  Women  are  not  fitted  for 
such  heavy  manual  labor  and  should  re- 
fuse to  do  it.  Of  course,  after  the  wife 
has  a  half  dozen  children  she  is  bound 
by  them  and  it  is  too  late  to  make  such 
a  stand,  but  she  might  do  it  in  the  first 
place.  As  for  poverty,  what  can  you  ex- 
pect if  the  men  do  not  work,  but  expect 
their  wives  to  support  them? 


When  Coffee 

Gets  You 


The  experience  will  be  like  that  of  thousands  who  have 
ignored  the  fact  that  coffee  contains  a  habit-forming 
drug,  caffeine — about  2%  grains  to  the  ordinary  cup. 

Some  "say,  "Coffee  don't  hurt  me,"  and  seem  to  get  on 
with  it  for  a  time.  But  there  are  few  persons  who  can  use 
coffee  as  a  routine  daily  beverage  and  not  sometime  feel 
its  effects — headache,  nervousness,  indigestion,  bilious- 
ness, sleeplessness,  heart  trouble,  or  some  other  discom- 
fort, 

Thousands  have  found  relief 
by  stopping  coffee  and  using 

POSTUM 

A  delicious  table  beverage  made  only  from  whole  wheat 
and  a  small  per  cent  of  molasses,  POSTUM  contains  the 
nourishment  of  the  grain,  including  the  essential  mineral 
salts  (phosphate  of  potash,  etc.),  but  is  positively  free 
from  the  drug,  caffeine,  or  any  other  harmful  substance. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well  boiled — 15c  and  25c 
pkgs. 

Instant  Postum — a  soluble  form — requires  no  boiling 
— 30g  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is  about  the  same. 

There's  a  mighty  army  of  POSTUM  users 
—  the  number  is  steadily  grow  ng  —  an  i 

"There's  a  Reason" 

Grocers  everywhere  sell  POSTUM. 
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— it  answers  every  beverage 
\%l|i$f     requirement — vim,  vigor,  re- 
\Wg$m!!}l      freshment,  wholesomeness. 


I  H  Si: 


It  will  satisfy  you. 


to 


Demand  tbe  eenuine 

by  full  name — 
Nicknames  encourage 
substitution. 


The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Why  We  Make 
This  Free  Offer 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
is  interested  in  everything  that 
will  benefit  its  readers.  We 
never  offer  anything  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  ourselves. 
This  needle  book  is  a  real 
treasure.  We  are  glad  to  offer 
it  to  you.  There  is  a  needle 
for  every  need;  silk  and  cotton 
darners,  art  work  needles,  rug 
and  tapestry  needles,  punch 
work  needles,  milliners'  need- 
les— in  fact,  there  142  needles 
which  would  cost  you  $1.00  if 
you  bought  them  at  the  store. 

EVERY  NEEDLE 
GUARANTEED 

This  needle  book  has  soft  lea- 
therette covers  beautifully  de- 
signed and  embossed.  It  just 
tits  the  machine  drawer  or 
work  basket.  You  must  send  at 
once  if  you  want  a  book  be- 
cause others  will  want  them 
a;  d  we  have  just  a  small  stock 
on  hand. 


Showing  Book   Cioni-d.  Size  3x5  Incited. 


Needles  Enough  to  Last 
Three  Years. 


NEEDLES     FOR  EVERY 
NEED. 

Gold  Eyed  Sewing  Needles. 
Art  Work  Needles,  viz: 
Medium  Cotton  Darners. 
Miliners'  Needles. 
Crewel    or  Embroidery. 
Rug  or  Tapestry. 
Chenille  Needles. 
Bone  Stiletto. 
Bone  Tape  or  Ribbon. 
Bone  Crochet. 
Steel  Crochet. 
Steel   Bodkin  or  Tape. 
Punch  Worn. 
Medium  Wool  Darners. 
Fine  Wool  Darners. 
Medium   Yarn  Darners. 
Eine  Wool  Darners. 
Medium   Cotton  Darners. 
142  Useful  Sewing"  Articles. 


Get  This  Needle  Book  Free 

To  every  subscriber,  either 
new  or  renewal,  who  will 
send  us  $1.00  for  a  one  year 
subscription  to  Twentieth 
Century  Parmer  we  will 
send  one  of  these  needle 
books  free  and  prepaid.  Here 
is  the  greatest  offer  we  have 
made  in  ten  years. 


Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

6653— Ladies'  Shirt- Waist— In  this  model 
we  have  one  of  the  later  styles,  showing 
a  sleeve  which  extends  to  the  neck  edge 
and  produces  the  yoke  effect.  The  fronts 
are  quite  full  and  gathered  where  at- 
tached to  the  front  edge  of  the  sleeve  ex- 
tensions. The  collar  is  of  unusual  shape 
and  the  sleeve  is  finished  with  a  hand- 
some cuff.  These  waists  are  made  of 
chiffon,  voile,  batiste  and  many  other 
semi-sheer  fabrics.  The  pattern  No.  6653 
is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  2*4  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 

6649— Ladles'  Waist— The  plain  waist  is 
so  much  worn  that  it  is  all  but  indis- 
pensable. In  this  model  we  have  a 
small  front  yoke  formed  by  extending 
the  back  of  the  waist  over  the  shoulder. 
The  sleeve  is  set  in  very  low  on  the  arm 
and  the  closing  is  In  front.  The  waist  is 
finished  with  a  short,  circular  peplum. 
The  pattern  No.  6643  is  cut  in  sizes  34 


Embroidery  Patterns  Free 

~&       To    lntroduco    "Tho  Country 
IRfth,.  Horns"   Department  of  our 
dollar  magazine.   \vc  offet 
S.  to  semi   you    I'llUE.  !>0 
rinbVQldfty  transfer  pat- 
terns ami  book  of  In- 
latructionlj  if  you  tend 

I  only  1  lie  for  :i  D  I  lie" 

I  trial  IttbScrlptlOD, 

I  Ask  for  catalog  showing 
othor   valuahlo  Articles 
you    can    gel  without 
cost.    Band  10c  coin  or 
stamps  today. 
Tho  Country  Homo"  Dept. 
Box  404  St.  Joaoph.  Mo. 


KM 


Bro 

Jonathan 


to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  two  yards  of  40-inch  material. 

6642— Girls'  Dress— Quite  a  novelty  in 
every  way,  this  little  frock  has  no  reg- 
ular opening,  but  is  slipped  on  over  the 
head,  the  fastening  being  placed  at  one 
side  of  the  deep  yoke  or  vest.  The  drop 
shoulder  is  used,  and  a  sleeve  which  has 
a  deep  cuff  or  a  band  finish,  as  pre- 
ferred. The  pattern  No.  6642  is  cut  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Medium 
size  requires  1%  yards  of  44-inch  ma-, 
terial. 

6550— Ladies'  Apron— This  apron  is  cut 
on  sacque  lines,  plain  from  shoulder  to 
hem.  It  may  have  the  neck  high,  round 
or  square.  The  full  sleeves  may  be 
shortened  as  desired  and  the  pockets 
omitted  if  preferred.  The  closing  is  in 
the  back.  Gingham,  calico  and  other 
wash  materials  are  used  for  aprons,  but 
if  worn  without  a  dress  brilliantine  Is 
perhaps  better,  as  it  will  also  wash.  The 
pattern  No.  6550  is  cut  in  sizes  small, 
medium  and  large.  Medium  size  requires 
4V&  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6656— Girls'  Dress— This  pretty  frock 
may  be  made  of  pin  in  cheviot  or  of  other 
plaid  materials,  as  well  as  plain  gingham, 
serge,  cotton,  crepe,  ratine  and  the  like. 
The  closing  is  in  front  and  the  skirt 
has  three  pieces.  Collar,  cuffs  and  belt 
are  of  contrasting  material.  Combina- 
tions of  material  are  the  newest  effect 
in  dresses,  but  plain  goods  arc  also  used 
with  merely  a  plaid  sash  to  trim  The 
pattern  No.  6656  is  cut  In  sizes  4,  6,  8, 
10.  12  and  14  years.  Medium  size  requires 
2Vi  yards  of  '.iii-inch  plaid  material,  with 
%  vard  of  27-inc.h  goods  to  trim. 
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Certain-teed 

ROOFING 


The  General 
says:" 

There  is  no  beforehand  test  by 
which  you  can  know  how  long  a 
roof  will  last. 
But  when  you  buy 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

you  also  buy  the  responsibility  of 
the  three  biggest  roofing  mills 
in  the  world — to  make  that  roof- 
ing make  good  for  15  years  at  least. 
See  that  Certain-teed  label  is  on  every 
roll  or  crate. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  worW'8 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.,    -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing1. 


The  Galvanized  Hollow 
Wall  Silo 


Has  hinged  doors,  ladder, 
dead  air  space,  and  is  ab- 
solutely   air-tight.  Made 
from  the  best  galvanized 
steel  and  lined  with  wood. 
Made  to   stand  up  a  life- 
time,   and   will    never  dry- 
out.    Will  not  freeze  in  the 
coldest  weather.    No  spoiled 
ensilage  around  outer  edge. 
Impervious  to   rain,  wind, 
heat,  cold  and  fire.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  price 
list. 

Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co. 

305  11th  Ave., 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Chief  Cupola's 


insure  Healthier  Stock,  Larger  Profits 


Equip  your  barns  with  the 
CHIEF  CUPOLA,  conceded  the 
best  made  and  strongest  on  the 
market.  Bird,  rain,  snow  and 
wind  proof.  Easy  to  put  up. 
WORKMANSHIP  AND  EFFI- 
CIENCY GUARANTEED.  Solid, 
durable  and  ornamental.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Made  of  galvanized 
steel,  well  braced;  reinforced 
edges.  Large  ventilation  capacity. 
Turn  your  losses  into  profits. 

Write   for   full  information. 

Shrauger  &  Johnson, 
602  Walnut  Street, 
Atlantic,    -    -  Iowa 


YOUNG  CHICKS 

die  of  bowel 
trouble  more 
\  than  any  other 
cause.  It  is 
estimated  that  of 
every  lOOOchicks 
hatched  each 
year  less  than  400  reach  marketable  size.  Germo- 
zone  users  raise,  usually,  90%  of  chicks  hatched. 
Germozone  keeps  the  bowels  regular.  It  prevents 
diarrhoea  from  overdrinking  of  water;  from  eating 
musty  or  spoiled  food,  etc.  It  should  be  given  in 
drinking  water  twice  a  week  from  the  day  they  are 
hatched.  It  stops  the  loss.  Every  chick  that  dies 
cuts  badly  into  the  proflt  from  the  rest.  Every  chick  saved 
will  pay  the  cost  of  a  bottle  of  Germozone. 

One  tlze  only,  50  cents,  atdealer'sor  postpaid. 
fiEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha.  Neb». 


Plain  truth 

lousy  hens  if  you  paint  the  in- 
side of  your  henhouse  with 

&YENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

(Registered) 
once  ■  year.  It  is  guaranteed.  Write 
for  circulars  and  testimonials. 
Carbollneum  Wood  Preserving  Co 
Dept.  125  tMllwaukee.Wls. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


fCO  VARIETIES  of  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys.  Birds  score  90 
to  96M  by  Todd.  Thousands  of  blue  rib- 
bons and  first  sweepstake  prize  2  years 
in  succession.  Largest  poultry  farm  in 
northern  Iowa.  4-ct.  stamp  for  catalog. 
J.   W.   TRETTIN,   Grafton,  Iowa. 


00  often  poultry  on  the  farm 
is  merely  a  side  line.  Has 
the  farmer  heard  this  until 
he  is  tired  of  hearing  it? 
Well,  all  right;  it  is  true  just  the 
same.  For  some  years  combinations 
of  great  poultry  raisers  have  been 
hinted,  not  to  form  a  trust  or  stifle 
competition,  but  to  put  poultry  rais- 
ing on  a  scientific  basis,  and  by  so 
doing  help  out  the  great  body  of 
consumers  who  do  not  raise  poultry. 
Such  a  firm  is  now  in  progress  and1 
was  listed  to  start  in  this  co-opera- 
tive business  May  1.  Breeders  of 
White  Rocks  know  of  U.  R.  Fishel 
of  Hope,  Ind.,  who  owns  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  known  White  Rock 
farms  in  the  world.  White  Wyan- 
dotte breeders  know  of  his  brother, 
J.  C.  Fishel  of  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, besides  various  breeders  on 
large  scale  of  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  etc.  In  this  company  is 
also  listed  the  famous  Cook  firm  of 
Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.  The  owners  of 
this  firm  are  sons  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Cook  of  England,  originator  of 
the  Orpington  varieties  and  the  Or- 
pington buff  d'uck.  The  helpfulness 
of  such  co-operation  can  be  seen,  in 
that  with  eastern,  western  and  mid- 
dle-state offices,  one  who  wants 
some  new  variety  put  out  by  any 
company  could  get  it  through  the 
office  nearest  home.  For  instance, 
a  desirable  new  variety  of  Orpington 
is  now  put  out  by  the  Cooks.  Par- 
ties so  far  from  Scotch  Plains  as 
even  Nebraska  hesitate  to  send  so 
far  for  eggs  or  live  stock  of  this 
variety. 


Liver  Trouble 

A  poultry  editor  so  often,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring,  gets  suich  a  ques- 
tion as  this:  "Have  had  a  few  hens 
die  in  this  way — the  fowl  lingers 
some  days  or  even  a  couple  of 
weeks,  gets  thin,  comb  first  pale, 
then  very  dark;  the  bird  moves 
slowly,  scarcely  eats  or  drinks  at  all; 
toward  the  last  droppings  are  a  whit- 
ish yellow,  often  quite  yellow,  some- 
times tinged  with  green  or  blood." 
When  you  have  such  a  case  you  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  hens  are  dy- 
ing of  liver  disease.  When  a  fowl 
dies  suddenly,  something  besides 
plain,  old-fashioned  liver  trouble  is 
the  matter  with  it.  The  causes  for 
this  liver  trouble  are  various,  but 
the  chief  ones  are  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  exercise,  grit  and  green  stuff. 
Tt  is  a  disease  that  is  seldom  cured, 
though  it  is  worth  while  trying  when 
you  find  the  fowl  first  inclined  to 
hide  away  by  itself.  There  is  noth- 
ing better  to  begin  with  than  a  good 
physic  of  some  kind — a  couple  of 
grains  of  calomel  preferred — after 
which  follow  with  some  good  liver 
tonic,  such  as*  you  would  take  for 
yourself.  Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce; 
black  cherry  bark,  one-half  ounce; 
mandrake  and  poke  root,  one-quar- 
ter of  an  ounce;  all  well  pulverized 
and  covered  with  one  pint  of  grape 
wine  or  brandy,  will,  if  given  in  half 
teaspoonful  doses,  save  many  a  fowl 
suffering  with  liver  trouble  if  given 


in  time.  It  restores  the  appetite  al- 
most immediately. 


Small  Matters  About  Poultry  Yard 

A  writer  in  the  American  Poultry 
Advocate  says:  "Beware  of  feeding 
weed  seeds  to  the  small  chicks." 
There  are  weed  seeds  that  are  not 
hurtful.  Mustard  seed  is  good  for 
them,  but  then  mustard  may  not  be 
a  weed.  Cockleburr  seeds,  I  know, 
are  not  good  for  chicks;  these  are 
poisonous.  Too  much  cheat  also  in 
the  wheat  is  not  a  good  feed;  cheat 
acts  much  upon  a  chicken  or  any  an- 
imal as  opium  will — keeps  them 
asleep  much  of  the  time. 

*'*'* 

Be  careful  about  feeding  cornmeal 
wet  up.  It  is  all  right  as  a  change 
as  the  chick  grows,  but  not  as  a 
steady  diet — too  heating  and  consti- 
pating. 

*  *  * 

All  manner  of  new  poultry  inven- 
tions made  of  galvanized  iron  are  ar- 
riving. Now  a  new  fireless  hover; 
but  this  hover  has  a  top  into  which 
you  pour  hot  water  by  way  of  a  hole, 
over  which  is  fitted  a  tight  screw 
top. 

A  couple  of  grains  of  permanga- 
nate of  potash  in  a  couple  of  quarts 
of  water  will  kill  disease  germs  in  it. 
This  permanganate  will  at  first  turn 
the  water  red.  It  is  fine  for  roup  or 
colds;  also  it  kills  all  that  low  ani- 
mal life  that  makes  slime  and  green 
scum  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
drinking  vessels. 

Be  very  sure  the  hens  have  plenty 
of  water.  Hens  in  full  laying  reqmire 
more  than  twice  as  much  water  every 
day  as  do  the  sitting  hens,  and,  of 
course,  as  the  heat  of  the  days  in- 
crease this  fact,  too,  makes  the  need 
of  fresh  water  in  quantities  neces- 
sary. 

*  *  * 

Nature  provides  food  for  the 
chicks  the  first  forty-eight  hours  of 
their  lives.  Some  poultry  keepers 
supplement  this  with  some  fine  grit 
and  fresh  water. 

It  is  never  best  to  full  feed  poul- 
try in  the  morning.  Now  that  the 
nice  days  have  come,  with  plenty  of 
grass  for  the  hens  on  range,  give 
them  merely  enough  to  satisfy  their 
first  hunger  of  the  early  morning, 
and  this  will  send  them  out  foraging. 
Always  leave  plenty  of  room  for 
more  in  the  crop  as  the  day  goes  on, 
but  see  that  it  is  full  when  evening 
comes. 

*  *  * 

The  guinea  fowl  is  credited  with 
three  senses  of  extreme  acuteness 
over  the  same  senses  in  other  domes- 
tic fowls — hearing,  seeing  and  smell 
which  are  said  to  be  so  acute  that  it 
can  hear  the  moving  of  birds  of 
prey  and  see  them  long  before  heard 
and  seen  by  other  fowls;  and  it  lets 
all  around  know  about  it  also;  while 
its  smell  is  acute  enough  to  smell 
that  a  human  hand  has  been  in  its 
nest — this  last  not  being  so  well  au- 
thenticated as  the  first  two. 


The  women-folks  praise  the 

BEATRICE 

Cream  Separator 

for  its  easy  cleaning 

Says  Farmer  Onswon. 

The  great  bugaboo  with  most 
separators  is  cleaning  the  bowl. 
The  Centrifugal  Washing  Device 
does  the  trick  for  the  Beatrice — 
washes,  rinses,  dries  and  aerates 
in  two  minutes. 

One  of  the  many  good  reasons 
for  preferring  the  Beatrice  is  that 
it's  a  remarkably  simple  machine 
— very  few  parts — all  of  them 
easy  to  get  at 

The  makers  have  wisely  con- 
structed the  Beatrice  so  it  does 
not  give  trouble. 

When  you  take  home  the 
Beatrice  you  are  not  taking 
home  a  machine  to  worry 
over.  It  is  ready  for  duty, 
night  and  morning,  for 
years  to  come. 

But  dependability  is  just  one  thing. 
Don't  overlook  the  other  requisites. 
The  Beatrice  gets  all  the  cream  whether 
milk  is  warm  or  cold.  It  turns  as  easy 
as  any  separator.  And  it's  no  job  at 
all  to  wash  up  and  clean  up  when  you 
are  through. 

Buy  your  separator  with  your  eyes 
open.  Don't  buy  any  machine  till 
you  know  the  Beatrice.  My  word  for 
it,  it  will  save  you  money  and  worry. 
Write  the  nearest  office  below  for  cata- 
log and  name  of  local  dealer  near  you. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO. 

CHICAGO 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Dubuque,  la.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Topeka, 
Kan.,  Denver,  Col.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


"Good  to  the  last  drop" 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

As  good  as  New  Milk  at  half  the  Cost 


IK* 

100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Perfect 
Milk  Substitute. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  "How  to  Raise  Calve» 
Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without  Milk.'' 

At  your  Dealers  or 


Nebraska  Seed  Co., 


OMAHA 

NEB.  , 

When  communicating  with  our  ad- 
vertisers you  will  confer  a  favor  by 
always  mentioning  this  paper. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


May  23,  1911 


In  the  Footsteps  of  Most  Civilized  of  Red  Race 


Aealn 
Is  the  pace. 
Five  new'selling  plans. 
Including  cash  or  credit.  Investigate 


My  out- 
put  In- 

I  creased  to  20.000  engines.  Prices 
made  on  that  basis  which  means 
you  get  a  Galloway  at  the  same 

I  price  as  though  you  bought  20,- 

I  000.   Don't  mus  this  chance  to 

I  get  a  real  engine,  one  that's  guar? 
anteed.  Sold  on  trial.  The  kind 
that's  giving  satisfaction  to  over 
50,000  owners.  Buy  Now;  Pay  Later. 

I  I'll  trust  you.    Catalog  free.  Alto 

I  selling  plan-,  trial  proposition. 

I  Wm.  Calloway,  Prss. 

..    THE  WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
jjjjg  Qalloway  Station  Waterloo,  I 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.P 

rfffc  4^  mt  Buys  the  New  Butter- 
\"JJ1    fly  Jr.  No.l.  Litfht  runni 

U)  M  MML   easy  eleaninp,  close  skim 
mm^Hr  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.    Skims  95  qta, 
^^p^^*  per  hour-   Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

30  Days' Free  Trial  g^gy 

P 


_  cream,    foatal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  '*direct-from-factory"  offer, 
i  uy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 
2208  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


$5.50  Guaranteed  Rainproof  Coat 

$10.00  Value.  Absolutely  rain- 
proof. Strapped  ami  vulcan- 
ized throughout.  Yet  has  a 
neat  and  dressy  appearance. 
Just  the  coat  for  stormy  or 
cool  weather.  Sent  on  approval. 
When  in  Omaha  come  in  and 
see  us. 

SUBWAY  CLOTHING  CO., 
16th  and  Douglas,    Omaha,  Neb. 


4Q0,Q0Q 

Settler^ 

Immigration  figures  Bhow  that  the  populatlc 
cf  Canada  increased  during  1913.  by  the  addition 
of  400.000  new  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Most  of  these  have  gone  on  farms 
In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Lord  William  Percy,  an  English  Nobleman 
says; 

"The  possibilities  and  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Canadian  West  are  so  Infinitely  greater 
than  those  which  exist  in  England,  that  it 
seems  absurd  to  think  that  people  should  be 
Impeded  from  coming  to  the  country  where 
they  can  most  easily  and  certainly  Improve 
their  position." 

New  districts  are  being  opened  np, 
which  will  make  accessible  a  great 
Dumber  of  homesteads  in  districts 
especially  adapted  to  mixed  farm- 
ing and  grain  raising. 

For  illustrated  literature  and 
reduced  railway  rates,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to  the 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 

W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Prize  Corn  Farm 

in  Mississippi  Alfalfa  Belt 

140  acres  rich  black  soil  with  soft  lim?  stone 
subsoil,  all  in  high  state  of  cultivation;  real  al- 
fail'a  land.  good  for  five  cuttings  a  ytar,  a  ton 
to  a  cutting;  alfalfa  sells  here  $18  to  $20  a  ton: 
milk  25  lo  40  cents  a  gallon;  a  few  steps  to  school, 
surrounded  by  good  neighbors,  overlooks  large 
town  only  \\  miles  away  by  good  hard  pike  road 
and  only  3  hours  to  either  Memphis  or  Birming- 
ham; corn  from  this  farm  took  all  prizes  at  Trl- 
Statc  Fair;  value  of  crops  last  year  totaled  $4,470 
(over  $31  an  a<re);  to  close  quickly  price  only  J60 
an  acre;  for  picture  of  comfortable  residence  see 
page  41,  "Strout's  Memphis  Catalogue,"  just  out 
arid  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  just  what  you 
want  to  know  about  soil,  climate,  crops,  markets, 
K  hools.  roadn  and  values  throughout  this  wondr  r- 
ful.  fertile  lilack  Soil  Prnlrle  Belt  of  Mississippi 
gnd  Alahamfr;  Corn  Belt  Farmers  and  Kentucky 
Stockmen  are  moving  here;  read  our  catalogue 
and  lenrn  WHY.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency, 
Motion  3128.  12  So.  Main  St..  MemphW.  T«nn. 


GOVERNMENT 


HOMESTEAD 


LAND 


[niGrand,  Routt  and 
M  o  f  f  at  counties, 
Colorado,  arid  the 
i  Flnta  Basin,  Utah. 
Now  ready  for  .settlers.  Ideal  soil,  fine 
'liniiite.  good  crops  anil  ready  market 
fur  Fruits.  Dairy,  Poultry  and  general 
farm  products.  An  opportunity  for  In- 
dustrious farmers  to  get  a  start.  For 
free  descriptive  literature  write  to  W. 
U.  PAUL.  O.  F.  &  P.  A.,  Denver  &  Salt 
Lake  Railroad,  617  First  National  Rank 
llldg.,  Denver  Colo. 


Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
It  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing  to  advert'sers  on  this  page. 


i  — ^  IUZCO,  Peru— Come  with  me  this 
1  C  I  ^nght  Sunday  morning  ami 
-J  take  a  look  at  the  site  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Incas, 
that  wonderful  family  of  kings 
who  ruled  the  most  of  western  South 
America  about  COO  years  ago.  Like  the 
ruling  dynasties  of  Japan  and  China  and 
almost  every  other  great  empire  on 
earth,  they  believed  themselves  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  gods.  They  thought 
they  were  the  offspring  of  the  sun  and 
they  called  themselves  the  sun's  chil- 
dren. They  had  a  tradition  as  to  how 
they  sprang  into  existence  on  one  of  the 
islands  of  Lake  Titicaca,  and  from  there; 
marched  out  onto  the  Andean  plateau 
and  subdued  and  civilized  the  then  sav- 
ages. They  came  here  to  Cuzco,  at  the 
head  of  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  heart 
of  the  Andes,  and  established  a  capital. 
They  gradually  conquered  the  regions 
about  until  their  empire  extended  far  be- 
yond Quito,  in  Ecuador,  which  is  600  or 
700  miles  south  of  the  Panama  canal,  to 
belcw  where  the  capital  of  Chile  now 
stands.  They  had  subjects  all  along  the 
« astern  slopes  of  the  Amazon,  and  the 
western  limits  of  their  rule  were  the 
shores  of  the  mighty  Pacific.  At  the 
time  that  Columbus  came  to  America,  or 
a  little  later,  when  Pizarro,  the  brutal 
Spanish  butcher  general,  came  to  Peru 
and  conquered  them,  they  governed  a 
eountry  ns  long  as  the  distance  between 
the  Arctic  ocean  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  a  country  which  was  larger  than 
all  of  the  United.  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  and  which,  had  it  been 
dropped  down  in  Europe,  would  have 
more  than  covered  Germany  and  France, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
Spanish  peninsula. 

Devoted,  Pious  and  Peaceful 
At  the  time  they  were  overthrown  by 
the  Spaniards  the  Incas  had  divided  this 
country  into  provinces.  They  had  vice- 
roys and  subordinate  officials  and  they 
had  tens  of  millions  of  subjects.  They 
had  not  only  subdued  the  savages,  but 
had  civilized  them.. 

The  subjects  of  the  Incas  were  a  na- 
tion of  farmers,  mechanics  and  artisans. 
They  had  a  religion  that  recognized  the 
sun  as  the  lord  of  the  world,  and  their 
emperor  as  his  ruler  on  earth.  They  had 
temples  to  the  sun,  some  of  which  were 
plated  with  gold  and  within  which  was 
an  image  of  the  sun  of  pure  gold. 

The  people  believed  in  this  religion 
and  they  were  pious  and  peaceful.  They 
gave  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  work 
for  the  church  and  a  part  for  the  sick 
and  the  widows  and  orphans.  Thev 
worked  also  for  the  government,  and, 
last  of  all,  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. They  worked  well,  too.  They  con- 
quered the  land;  they  irrigated  the  desert, 
and  today  you  may  see  the  remains  of 
their  aqueducts  of  stone  slabs,  neatly 
titted  together,  which  carried  the  water 
over  millions  of  acres.  Tliey  had  one 
aqueduct  that  was  500  miles  long.  Their 
irrigating  canals  ran  not  only  along  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  but  they  cut 
tunnels  through  them,  and  as  I  rode  to 
Cuzco,  along  the  high  plateau,  I  saw 
thousands  of  acres  of  terraces,  now  gone 
to  ruin  and  almost  a  desert,  which  these 
people  had  made  to  blossom  like  the 
rose.  Such  terraces  are  seen  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  above  almost  every 
Pi  ruvian  valley  of  the  plateau  and  alons 
the  west  coast.  They  run  up  the  slopes 
like  so  many  steps,  the  earth  being  held 
back  by  stone  walls. 

Shepherds,  Potters  and  Artisans 
The  subjects  of  the  Incas  were  a  na- 
tion of  shepherds.  They  had  millions  of 
alpacas  and  llamas  and  they  also  used 
the  wool  of  the  vicunas,  which  they 
trapped  or  shot  in  the  mountains.  They 
were  a  nation  of  potters;  they  made 
beautiful  vessels  of  clay,  and  they  were 
also  skilled  in  the  working  of  copper, 
silver  and  gold.  I  have  seen  here  sortw 
of  the  tools  which  they  used  in  erecting 
their  buildings.  They  had  a  way  of  tem- 
pering an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  so  that 
the  tools  made  of  It  had  an  edge  like  a 
razor  and  could  work  the  hardest  of 
stone.  Further  on  In  this  letter  I  Will 
describe  some  of  their  wonderful  walls, 
Which  still  stand.    They  are  more  aceu- 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


Showing   How   the   Incas  Built 

rately  cut  than  those  of  the  great  build- 
ings at  Washington,  and  blocks  weigh- 
ing tons  are  fitted  together  like  a  mosiac. 
I  have  seen  stones  that  are  solid  blocks 
twice  as  high  as  a  man  upon  horseback 
and  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  and  have 
examined  buildings  that  are  put  to- 
gether without  mortar  and  fitted  more 
evenly  than  were  the  tombs  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings  found  in  the  pyramids. 

Some  of  the  Remains  in  Cuzco 

But  it  would  take  a  large  book  to  de- 
scribe the  wonders  of  the  Inca  rule  and 
the  many  phases  of  its  civilization.  In 
this  letter  I  can  show  you  only  some  of 
the  remains  as  they  exist  here  in  the 
city  of  Cuzco.  This  city  today  has  only 
about  20,(i00  inhabitants.  It  runs  up  and 
down  hill  at  the  head  of  a  beau*;i''ul  val- 
ley, situated  more  than  two  miles  above 
the  sea  level  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and, 
standing  upon  the  hills  above  it,  you  can 
look  over  a  vast  expanse  of  cultivated 
fields  and  of  irrigated  farms.  The  town 
is  one  of  two  and  three-story  houses, 
with  walls  of  bright  colors  and  roofs  of 
red  tiles.  It  has  plazas  and  gardens,  a 
great  market  and  many  comfortable, 
hoiijes. 

Its  population  is  made  up  of  Indians 
and  whites  and  a  mixture,  the  offspring 
of  the  two  races.  It  is  a  Latin-American 
city,  with  many  Catholic  churches  and 
with  a  civilization  much  like  that  of 
Spain  some  generations  ago.  It  Is  noth- 
ing like  the  Cuzco  of  the  past,  and  you 
will  have  to  put  on  the  thinking  cap  of 
your  imagination  to  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  the  capital  of  the  Incas 
and  the  town  of  today.  In  the  first  place, 
the  present  Cuzco  does  not  cover  one- 
tenth  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  Inca 
city.  The  latter  contained  several  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  and  at  the 
height  of  its  fame  it  may  have  been  as 
large  as  the  city  of  Washington. 

They  are  still  finding  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient buildings  far  out  in  the  valley,  and 
the  remains  of  some  of  the  structures  in 
Cuzco  upon  which  buildings  now  stand 
are  of  enormous  extent.  Take  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,  which  I  visited  this  after- 
noon. This  covered  the  whole  square  now 
occupied  by  the  church  and  convent  of 
Santo  Domingo.  The  foundation  of  the 
church  is  the  old  walls  of  that  temple. 
In  places  it  extends  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground.  I  was  taken  through 
the  buildings  by  one  of  the  fathers  and 
shown  how  the  great  blocks  had  been 
laid  by  the  Incas,  one  upon  the  other, 
fitted  together  so  closely,  and  that  with- 
out mortar  or  cement  or  union  of  any 
description,  that  I  could  not  push  the 
point  of  a  needle  Into  the  cracks.  Thin 
temple  must  have  covered  more  than  nn 
acre.  The  western  wall  of  it  was  con- 
cave, and  the  curves  are  as  regular  ns 
those  of  a  circle.  A  great  part  of  this 
building    was    plated    with    gold.  There 


was  a  great  golden  plate  of  oval  form, 
which  represented  the  sun,  making  one 
think  of  the  silver  mirrors  of  the  Shinto 
religion  that  are  still  to  he  seen  In 
Japan.  In  the  temple  burned  also  the 
sacred  fume  that  was  supposed  never  to 
go  out.  reminding  one  of  the  fire  wor- 
shipers of  Persia,  who  do  that  to  this 
day.  This  flame  was  tended  by  the  vir- 
gins of  the  sun,  who  had  their  vast  con- 
vent not  far  away.  When  the  Span- 
iards conquered  the  Incas  they  robbed 
this  temple  of  its  gold.  They  melted  up 
the  images  and  vessels  used  for  worship 
and  tore  from  the  walls  the  gold  plates. 
From  some  of  those  plates  was  made 
the  custodia,  a  great  golden  box  which 
is  now  preserved  in  the  vault  of  the 
Cuzco  cathedral. 

No   Doubt    as   to   Religious  Nature 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  religious 
nature  of  these  people  of  the  high  Andes. 
The  Quichas,  who  are  the  descendants  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Incas,  are  the  chief 
church-goers  of  Peru.  They  are  largely 
the  support  of  the  priesthood,  and,  al- 
though in  the  direst  poverty,  they  give  a 
large  proportion  of  what  they  make  to 
the  support  of  the  church.  In  traveling 
through  the  country  one  sees  a  littli 
wooden  cross  rising  above  the  thatched 
roof  of  every  Indian  hut,  and  in  the  sei  v- 
fces  at  the  cathedral  here  and  there  are 
more  Indians  than  whites.  Mixed  with 
their  worship  of  Christ  and  the  madonna, 
they  have  still  much  of  the  ancient  cere- 
monies and  beliefs  of  the  Incas.  They 
pray  facing  the  sun,  and  they  cross 
themselves  when  they  approach  Cuzco, 
"the  sacred  city  of  their  ancestors. 

I  am  told  that  there  were  temples  of 
the  sun  at  many  other  places  in  Peru, 
and  that  in  certain  centers  the  virgins 
of  the  sun  had  their  convents.  These 
people  had  an  idea  of  a  supreme  being, 
who  was  represented  by  the  sun.  It 
was  this  being  who  created  the  World 
and  who-  in  the  future  would  reward  or 
punish  them.  They  had  a  Lord's  prayer, 
which  was  somewhat  as  follows: 

"O  conquering  and  ever-present  Cre- 
ator, Thou  who  gavest  life  and  strength 
to  mankind,  saying  let  this  be  a  man  and 
let  this  be  a  woman;  Thou  who  gavest 
life  and  who  vouchsafest  that  man  shall 
live  in  health  and  peace;  Thcu  who 
dwelleth  in  the  heights,  in  the  storm 
clouds  and  in  the  thunder,  hear  us  and 
have  us  in  Thy  keeping;  Thou  who  art 
without  equal  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
grant  us  eternal  life  and  keep  us  free 
from  danger." 

Abodes  of  Virgins  of  the  Sun 

Leaving  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  I 
strolled  up  the  narrow  street  to  where 
the  virgins  of  the  sun  had  their  estab- 
lishment. These  young  women,  In  addi- 
tion to  their  religious  duties  are  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  a  kind  of  harem 
for  the  Incas.  They  lived  in  enormous 
structures,  scattered  over  the  empire, 
and  some  of  their  convents  are  said  to 
have  had  a  thousand  inmates.  The  one 
in  Cuzco  must  have  covered  eight  acres, 
and  the  walls,  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, run  around  the  greater  part  of  a 
square,  forming  the  foundations  of  many 
homes,  which  are  on  the  second  story  of 
the  structure.  Much  of  the  first  story 
has  been  turned  into  stores.  The  granite 
walls  have  been  cut  away  and  cave-like 
vaults  made  in  which  all  sorts  of  house 
industry  goes  on.  I  saw  a  saddler  sew- 
ing on  a  harness  in  one  cave  in  the  wall, 
a  shoemaker  pegging  away  in  a  second,' 
and  a  carpenter  sawing  and  planing  in  & 
third.  The  blocks  of  this  building  are  of 
great  size  and  they  will  apparently  last 
for  ages. 

Other  interesting  remains  were  the 
walls  of  the  palaces  which  formed  the 
homes  of  the  Incas.  Take  that  of  Paeh- 
acutec,  which  stood  not  far  from  where 
the  great  cathedral  of  CUSCO  now  )=. 
The  street  upon  which  it  faces  Is  not 
n  ore  than  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  the  orig- 
inal walls  of  the  palace  are  still  pre- 
served to  the  height  of  the  first  story. 
From  there  to  the  second  story  the  build- 
ing in  colonial.  It  now  forms  a  fine 
residence,  occupied  by  Tomas  Oonzalos, 
one  of  the  rich  men  of  Cuzco.  The  Tnca 
walls  begin  with  the  street  and  extend 
for  perhaps  !P0  (set,  Including  the 
great rr  part   of  the  block.     The  stones 
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are  gianite  blocks,  of  different  sizes, 
beautifully  chiseled,  and  joined  with 
unions  so  fine  that  it  is  impossible  to 
put  in  a  knife  blade  between  them. 
Some  of  the  stones  have  many  angles  and 
one  great  block  of  granite  about  four 
feet  square  and  weighing  several  tons 
has  twelve  angles  in  it. 

It  is  said  that  these  blocks  were  cut 
out  at  the  quarries  from  original  pat- 
terns and  designs  given  by  the  architects. 
They  are  joined  together  like  a  mosaic, 
and,  although  I  went  carefully  over 
them,  I  could  not  find  one  place  in 
which  I  could  put  my  knife  blade  into 
the  cracks.  The  unions  are  without  mor- 
tar and  the  stones  are  as  firm  and  reg- 
ular today  as  when  they  were  made. 
Nevertheless,  the  builders  knew  nothing 
of  iron  or  steel.  They  had  evidently  no 
knowledge  of  cement  or  mortar,  although 
it  is  said  that  gold  and  silver  were  some- 
times placed  between  the  Joints  as  a 
bedding  material.  I  saw  no  evidence  of 
this  in  my  investigation. 

Fortifications  of  Sachsahuaman 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
of  ancient  Cuzco  were  the  fortifications 
of  Sachsahuaman,  which  crowned  the  top 
of  a  hill  just  back  of  the  city.  This  hill 
rises  precipitously  from  the  level  where 
Cuzco  stands  to  a  height  of  700  or  800 
feet.  It  is  so  steep  that  one  has  to  wind 
about  to  go  up  it.  I  rode  upon  horse- 
back a  part  of  the  way  and  then  left 
my  horses  and  climbed  up  the  walls  of 
the  fort  upon  foot.  On  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hill,  facing  a  great  garden  made 
in  two  terraces,  perhaps  500  feet  above 
Cuzco,  stood  the  palace  of  Manco  Capac, 
the  first  great  Inca  ruler.  This  was 
right  under  the  fortifications  and  it  com- 
manded a  magnificent  view  of  the  city 
and  valley.  On  the  first  terrace  now 
stands  a  church  which  was  erected  there 
in  the  days  of  the  inquisition,  and  out- 
side it,  in  what  you  might  call  the 
churchyard,  are  some  great  stone  in- 
struments of  torture  that  were  used  to 
bring  the  Indians  and  heretics  to  the 
Christian  religion.  Some  of  these  stones 
were  made  in  the  shape  of  a  keyhole, 
the  round  part  of  the  hole  being  nearest 
the  ground,  the  remainder  of  the  keyhole 
being  in  the  form  of  a  capital  T.  The 
hole  was  just  large  enough  so  that  the 
man's  head  could  be  squeezed  through  it, 
his  neck  lying  as  it  were  on  the  stone. 
He  w.as  put  into  this  position  on  his 
belly,  and  after  his  head  was  put  through 
the  hole  his  legs  were  bent  up  over  his 
back  and  his  feet  thrust  through  the  T 
part  of  the  key,  bending  his  body,  as  it 
were,  in  a  knot.  The  torture  was  such 
that  it  often  caused  death.  I  had  my 
stenographer  get  down  and  put  his  head 
through  the  hole  to  illustrate  how  it 
was  done.  I  also  tried  to  induce  him 
to  let  me  put  his  legs  through  the  T, 
but  this  he  refused. 

Palace  of  Manco  Capac 

The  palace  of  Manco  Capac  must  have 
been  a  magnificent  home.  Its  garden 
covered  acres,  the  main  part  standing 
upon  a  terrace,  which  was  twelve  feet 
above  the  church  I  have  described.  This 
terrace  is  made  of  these  wonderful  walls 
into  which  were  fitted  sentinel  boxes. 

Walking  through  the  garden,  which  is 
now  filled  with  eucalyptus  trees  and 
beautiful  roses,  I  came  to  the  ruins  of 
the  building  itself.  It  was  made  of  black 
granite,  the  blocks  being  very  thick  at 
the  bottom  and  lessening  in  size  from 
there  to  the  top.  I  went  around  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  structure,  where 
some  of  the  stones  had  been  torn  away. 
Here  I  could  see  that  the  thick  walls 
were  double.  They  had  two  separate 
walls  of  granite,  which  were  filled  in 
with  stones  and  mud.  I  took  a  sheet  of 
paper  from  my  note  book  and  tried  to 
fit  it  in  between  the  cracks,  but  found 
it  impossible.  Manco  Capac's  palace  and 
its  grounds  are  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Caesar  Lomelini.  He  has  planted  the 
garden  to  flowers,  and  the  trees  which 
have  grown  in  it  now  almost  hide  the 
city  below. 

Leaving  the  palace  and  climbing  up  to 
the  fort,  I  found  an  enormous  structure 
surrounding  many  acres,  and  inclosing 
the  whole  top  of  the  hill.  The  walls  of 
the  fortification  are  in  terraces  rising1 
one  ovei  the  other.  They  are  made  of 
enormous  blocks  of  granite,  some  of 
which   weigh   many   tons.     There   is  no 


stone  of  the  same  nature  nearby,  and  the 
stone  must  have'  been  brought  from  a 
great  distance.  No  one  knows  exactly 
where  it  came  from,  nor  how  it  was  car- 
ried up  this  precipitous  hill,  which  is  al- 
most 1,000  feet  from  the  plain.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  roads  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose and  that  hundreds  of  men  had  to 
work  together  to  move  a  single  stone. 
The  fort  was  built  long  before  the  time 
of  Columbus,  and  some  of  its  walls  are 
in  perfect  condition  today.  Each  section 
of  the  wall  has  its  hole  for  drainage,  and 
the  whole  structure  is  almost  as  smoothly 
-cut  as  the  palaces.  I  measured  some 
stones  which  were  fifteen  feet  tall,  and, 
riding  on  horseback  close  to  the  wall  be- 
side one  great  block,  I  stood  up  in  my 
stirrups  and  tried  to  reach  to  its  top. 
The  distance  from  my  hand  to  the 
ground  was  only  half  way  up.  That 
stone,  I  venture,  weighed  100  tons. 

From  these  fortifications  I  «rode  over 
the  hills  and  plains  in  the  rear.  They 
are  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  In- 
cas.  Much  of  the  rock  consists  of  mighty 
boulders,  some  as  big  as  a  haystack, 
which  the  Incas  had  cut  into  all  sorts  of 
shapes.-  One  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  an  open-air  court  and  is 
known  as  the  Inca  throne.  The  original 
granite  has  been  cut  in  ledges  or  steps, 
rising  to  a  low  table  or  bed,  upon  which 
the  Inca  is  supposed  to  have  lain  upon 
a  couch  of  furs  or  alpaca,  skins,  with 
his  officials  sitting  cross-legged  on  each 
side  of  him.  I  sat  down  on  the  throne 
and  posed  as  a  king. 

Where  Ancient  Rulers  were  Amused 

Not  far  from  this  place  is  what  is 
called  the  concert  hall  or  amusement 
ground  of  these  ancient  rulers.  It  con- 
sists of  an  open-air  court,  covering  acres, 
which  is  surrounded  by  great  rocks,  out 
of  which  seats  have  been  cut.  On  one 
side  of  it  is  a  rocky  hill  which  is  cov- 
ered with  such  seats  and  under  which  is 
a  tunnel  which  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
municated with  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
down  in  Cuzco,  perhaps  three  miles  away. 
This  tunnel  has  now  been  closed  up,  be- 
cause the  students  of  the  Cuzco  Univer- 
sity recently  got  lost  inside  it  while 
hunting  for  treasures  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  with  their  lives. 

Another  formation  right  near  the  Inca 
amusement  ground  is  known  as  the  ro- 
dadero.  This  consists  of  granite  blocks, 
which  look  as  though  they  had  flowed 
in  ridges  down  the  mountain.  The  rocks 
are  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  their  slopes 
are  in  waves  much  like  those  of  a  roller 
coaster.  They  are  grooved,  and  are  so 
formed  that  one  can  seat  himself  at  the 
top  in  one  of  the  grooves  and  have  a  to- 
boggan slide  of  hundreds  of  feet,  rising 
and  falling  as  he  goes  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  the  greatest  shoot-the-chute 
exhibition  I  have  ever  seen,  and  if  it 
could  be  lifted  from  the  top  of  the  Andes 
to  Coney  Island  it  would  surely  make  the 
fortune  of  the  man  who  owned  it. 
(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 


From  "Le  Petit  Phare  Je  Nantes,"  Paris 

"But  today  I  found  I  had  to  talk  with 
Saint  Malo,  and,  wishing  to  be  put  through 
quickly,  I  had  my  name  inscribed  on  the 
waiting  list  first  thing  in  the  morning;  the 
operator  told  me — though  very  amiably,  I 
must  confess — that  1  would  have  to  wait 
thirteen  hours  and  ten  minutes  (you  are 
reading  it  right)  in  order  to  be  put 
through." 

Dr.  R.  Luther,  in  the  Dresdncr  Anzeiger 

"In  the  year  1913,  36  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  electro-magnetic  telephone, 
in  the  age  of  the  beginning  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Germany,  Dresden,  with  half  a  million  in- 
habitants, is  without  adequate  telephone 
facilities." 


Herr  IfabertanJ,  Deputy,  in  th?  Peichsiati 

"The  average  time  required  to  get  a 
connection  with  Berlin  is  now  1'  hours. 
Our  business  life  and  trade  suffer  con- 
siderably on  account  of  this  lack  of  tele- 
phone facilities,  which  exists  not  only 
between  Dusseldorf  and  Berlin  and  be- 
tween Berlin  and  the  West,  but  also  be- 
tween other  towns,  such  as  Strassburg, 
Antwerp,  etc." 


Herr  V/endcl,  in  The  German  Diet 

"I  refer  here  to  Freiberg.  There  the 
entire  telephone  service  is  interrupted  at  9 
o'clock  p.  m.  Five  minutes  after  9  o'clock 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  telephone 
connection. 


UHITED  STATES 

SWITZERLAND 

NETHERLANDS 

NORWAY 

SWEDEN 

RUSSIA 

DENMARK 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMAN  EMPIRE 

FRANCE 

ITALY 

HUNGARY 

AUSTRIA 

BULGARIA 

BELGIUM 

SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 


Real  Average  Cost  of  Telephone  Service 

per  year  to  a  subscriber  in  the  United 
States  and  European  countries 
(based  on  official  reports). 


Note:  In  translating  European  costs  into 
American  dollars,  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  relative  purchasing 
power  of  money  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  as  shown  by  oper- 
ators' wages. 
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Contagious  Abortion 

Recent  bulletins  from  state  experiment 
stations  have  reported  at  least  two  rem- 
edies that  seem  to  he  specifics  against 
contagious  abortion  in  cattle,  and  the 
prospect  is  hopeful  for  the  intelligent 
breeder  and  dairyman  who  will  apply 
either  of  these  remedies  with  persistent 
thoroughness  when  his  herd  is  threat- 
ened by  this  disastrous  disease.  In  our 
opinion,  the  success  of  the  best  possible 
remedy  for  abortion,  tuberculosis  or  any 
other  of  the  ills  that  beset  our  cattle, 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  faith- 
fulness and  common  sense  of  the  men 
who  have  the  care  of  the  afflicted  ani- 
mals. Moreover,  we  believe  that  if  our 
live  stock  were  properly  fed  and  cared 
for  from  the  beginning,  medicine  would 
be  seldom,  if  ever,  needed.  Owners  of 
herds  are  more  generally  inclined  to 
adapt  the  needs  of  the  animals  to  their 
own  comfort  or  convenience  rather  than 
the  contrary.  We  are  convinced  that 
scrupulous  conformation  to  the  rules  of 
right  living  for  our  dairy  herds  would 
eventually  solve  the  whole  vexatious 
problem  of  tuberculosis  and  contagious 
abortion  and  would  pay  big  dividends  to 
their  owners.' — Holstein-Friesian  Register. 


There  are  50,527,000  cattle  on  United 
States  farms. 


These  are  the  reasons  why  there  are  twelve  times  as  many  tele- 
phones for  each  hundred  personsin  the  United Statesas  inEurope. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Write  for  free  catalog  and  find  out  how  The  Heider 
Tractor  is  made.  How  easy  it  works.  How  cheap  to  run. 
Why  it's  giving  satisfaction  and  increasing  profits  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  and  why  you  should  have  one  to  reduco 
your  high  cost  of  farming  and  to  solve  your  hired  help 
problem. 


-  Save  50%  | 
of  your  farm  \j 
■  operating  .> 
expenses 


H\  Heider  Tractor 

C«a  n  Be  Operated  With 

Kerosene.Gasoleneor  flofor  Spirits 


Does  the  Work  of  8  Horses  and  Costs  Less 

It's  a  real  one  man  tractor.   Weighs  5,000  pounds.  It  takes 
the  place  of  eight  horses  and  one  extra  man.    Will  do 
any  kind  of  field  or  belt  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  Has  a  4-cylinder  heavy  duty  motor..  The  Heider 
Tractor  is  the  pioneer  light  tractor.    Sells  Ht  a  price 
which  every  farmer  can  afford.   Don't  spend  money 
on  experiments.     Let  us  prove  that  the  Heider  Is 
the  best.    Write  today. 

Heider  Manufacturing  Co. 
820  Main  St.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 


95  cents 


6  YEAR 
CUARANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 

To  adYertlM  oar  balloon,  miko  Bt»  fri.Bdi  ud  miroOua.  .or  ccA-oni 
of  Witch  bugling  wo  wlU  HoditU >V»MJ Boilrood.  witch  br  tolll  po.t  olid 
for  ONLY  OS  CENTS      Q.nii.m.o'i  .ii*.  tall  oiek.l  itl.tr  MM 

tlm.ko.oor  iod  fully  ruinated  for  6  ..ire.    Sood  •.    ■  odroniaoBtm  to  oo 
with  OS  CENT'S  "4  MM  *fH  b.  Mi  br  roroxo.  m"  po" 
IpMrt  nllnl      1 1 "  II II  or  moooy  rofuodod.     Hood  woo  lodlT.  AdlroM 

t  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  bis  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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SANITATION 

would  have  saved  a  great  many 
of  the  7,420,912  hogs  valued 
at  $59,455,700.00  lost  in 
United  States  during  1913  from 

HOG  CHOLERA 

You  can  make  your  hog 
pens  sanitary  if  you  use 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
bow  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use-Rell- 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Druggists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 


Dep't  Animal  Industry. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 


wmm 


The 

PERFECTION 
METAL  SILO 

Chosen  by  Men 
of  Experience 


Eight  years  in  U9e.  Proved  and 
Perfect.  Make9  best  Silage — (Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station  Test). 
Permanently  Proof  Against  Crack- 
ing, Shrinking  and  Blowing  Down. 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 
And  Paid-Up  Insurance  Against 
Cyclones,  Windstorms  j 
and  Tornadoes. 

Air  Tight  and  Water  Tight. 
Weather,  Wind,  Fire,  Light- 
ring  and  Vermin  Proof.  No  I 
Guys  or  Cables;  No  Hoops 
to  Tighten.  No  Worry,  Care 
or  Annoyance  of  Any  Kind. 
BIG  NEW  BOOK,  "Turn- 
ing Cornstalks  Into  Cash," 
FREE.  Written  by  Farm- 
ers. Full  of  Dollars  and 
Cents  Information.  Send 
for  It  today.  Address 

PERFECTION  METAL  SILO  CO. 

Jefferson,  Topeka,  Ks. 


s ,  m  :H 
win 


FRUIT  l?pi?i7 
book  r  1x11/ 11/ 

"The  Fruit-Grower's 
Ouiile-Book"  contains 
nearly  300  pages,  nicely 
Illustrated,  full  of 
timely  Information  on 
all   phases   of  Fralt- 
Growlnir.    It  tells  how. 
Sent  free  with  25c  for 
■  -months   trial,    or  50c 
fori  l-year  trial  subscrip- 
tion  to   Frult-Grower  and 
-  armer.  tw  ice  a  mouth,  reg- 
ular rato  $1  a  year.  Send  coin 
or  stamps  at  our  risk.    Write  today. 
Frult-Grower  and  Farmer,  Box  204,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Gade  All  Steel  Gates 

Built  of  channel  stoel 
with  solid  steel  rods 
Instead  of  woven, 
wire.  Adjustable  for 
hogs,  snow  or  un- 
even ground. 

Economical.      La»t  a  Life  Time.. 

Write  for  circular  today. 
C.  Ii.  OADE,  40  Main  St.,  Iowa  TalltJ,  la. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  reader*.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Cheese   Cloth  Windows 

W.  D.  S.,  Nebraska:  Hog  raisers  have 
by  this  time  for  the  present  season  had 
their  annual  experience  with  artificial 
heat  in  the  farrowing  pens,  some  with 
good  success,  some  with  variations  of 
success,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  oftimes 
in  the  investigation  of  a  given  problem 
attention  is  given  to  the  wrong  place. 
Excessive  moisture,  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  consequent  colds,  often 
resulting  in  pneumonia,  are  some  of  the 
difficulties  accompanying  the  use  of  ar- 
tificial heat,  with  its  consequent  losses. 
Back  of  all  these  we  would  look  to  the 
construction  of  the  building  and  the  sys- 
tem of  air  circulation.  Glass  windows 
have  been  the  style  for  all  buildings 
when  sunlight  is  desired,  but  I  would 
not  use  glass  windows  for  either  hog 
houses  or  poultry  houses,  or  for  that 
matter  many  of  them  in  any  kind  of 
buildings  for  stock  of  any  kind,  if  I 
could  have  them  given  to  me. 

Cheap  muslin,  commonly  called  "cheese 
cloth,"  makes  the  best  window  for  stock 
that  is  obtainable,  and  in  fact  I  use  it 
in  a  north  window  in  my  bedroom  for  a 
supply  of  fresh  air  to  sleep  by,  except 
only  when  a  real  gale  is  blowing. 

Scientific  investigation  of  the  pure-air 
problem  for  school  rooms,  as  reported  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Literary  Digest,  re- 
lates that  muslin  windows  are  supple- 
menting the  glass,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  pupils  for  both  comfort  and  health, 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  authorities, 
even  reducing  the  cost  of  fuel  for  heat- 
ing. 

We  have  a  hog  house  of  six  pens,  the 
fourth,  counting  from  the  west,  being 
used  for  the  stove,  the  floor  of  which  is 
eight  inches  lower  than  those  of  the 
other  pens,  the  floors  of  the  other  pens 
gradually  sloping  down  to  this  one,  with 
division  fences  tight  to  the  bottom,  ex- 
cept a  grating  placed  near  the  outside 
doors,  permitting  the  cold  air  to  flow 
stoveward  from  each  pen,  but  not  over 
or  about  the  nests  of  the  pigs.  The 
outside  doors  are  made  to  swing  both 
ways,  hinged  at  the  top,  simply  using 
old  leather  for  the  hinges;  the  bottoms 
of  these  doors  reach  within  eight  inches 
of  the  floor,  which  permits  the  young- 
sters to  pass  without  the  door  striking 
them  when  they  are  small.  For  farrow- 
ing time,  a  cross  board  is  fitted  to  close 
this  lower  part  and  at  the  same  time 
fasten  the  swinging  door,  shutting  the 
sow  securely  within.  The  other  part  of 
the  building  is  on  the  south  side;  is 
boarded  up  to  a  height  that  the  hogs 
cannot  reach  the  top;  above  that  it.  is 
all  covered  with  the  cheese  cloth.  The 
roof  and  other  portions  of  the  building 
are  of  boards,  with  cover  of  prepared 
roofing  as  carefully  and  tightly  put  on 
as  if  we  wanted  the  building  air  tight. 
The  floors  are  some  of  cement,  with  no 
covering  except  the  proper  -  amount  of 
bedding;  some  are  made  of  No.  5  coal- 
gas  tar  and  cinders,  same  as  an  asphalt 
road:  some  are  made  of  inch  boards;  all 
with  a  small  amount  of  dry  bedding  of 
wheat  straw.  Our  stove  is  one  of  these 
old-stvle  sheet  iron,  air-tight  heaters,  in 
which  fire  can  be  kept  over  night  with 
any  kind  of  fuel,  even  with  cobs,  but  we 
prefer  some,  good,  heavv  chunks  of  wood. 

T.nst  January— on  the  11th— expecting 
youngsters  within  two  days,  we  shut  the 
sows  in,  built  tin  a  fire  and  warmed  them 
un  to  a  very  comfortable  degree,  enough 
so  that  they  <lid  not  care  to  bunch  the 
nesting,  and  kept  this  heat  up  till  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  when  business  was 
hecrun,  bv  S  o'clock  at  night.  From  three 
sown,  third  litters  for  each,  we  had 
twenty-six  nigs,  not  a  dead  pig,  every 
fellow  husky  and  strong,  all  perfectly 
comfortable.  Our  fire  continued  at  about 
the  samo  degree  till  the  middle  of  the 
next  day,  then  was  let  gradually  cool 
down,  with  just  a  little  over  night,  and 
on  the  day  following  all  was  out,  and 
on  the  day  after  that  the  doors  were 


open  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and 
every  pig  was  out  in  the  small  pen  out- 
side. 

Not  one  drop  of  moisture  showed  on  the 
roof,  no  frost  on  the  walls;  everything 
had  a  smell  of  fresh,  warm  air  all  the 
time,  no  drafts.  All  continued  well  and 
thrifty;  all  the  pigs  were  raised,  and  we 
are  convinced  by  our  experience  now 
for  two  winters  with  January  pigs,  with 
the  same  g»od  results,  that  the  tight 
building,  absolutely  no  drafts,  but  a  rich 
abundance  of  fresh  air  through  these 
cheese-cloth  windows,  is  one  of  the  se- 
crets of  success  with  artificial  heat.  I 
tell  neighbors  that  it  is  warmer  than 
glass;  they  look  skeptical;  then  on  a 
zero  day  they  step  into  my  hog  house 
and  try  its  warmth  of  pure  air  and  ad- 
mit its  truth.  Were  I  building  a  $1,000 
hog  house,  the  amount  of  glass  used 
would  be'  so  small  that  it  would  rot  be 
worth  noticing. 


When  to  Cut  Alfalfa 

N.  M.,  Illinois:  I  hav  been  a  reader  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  some 
time  and  find  some  very  interesting 
things  in  it.  I  sowed  five  acres  of  alfalfa 
last  fall,  and  have  got  a  very  good 
stand.  I  am  going  to  ask  when  is  the 
proper  time  to  cut  and  put  up  alfalfa. 
Should  it  be  cut  just  before  it  blooms 
or  just  after?  I  have  not  had  any  ex- 
perience in  alfalfa  growing  before. 

Answer — It  should  be  cut  when 
about  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  in 
bloom.  By  examining  the  plants  at 
the  beginning  of  the  blooming  period 
it  will  be  noticed  that  new  shoots  are 
starting  ouit  from  the  crown.  When 
these  are  about  half  an  inch  long  it 
is  time  to  cut  the  old  growth. 


Motors  and  the  Hired  Man 

F.  L.  W-,  Nebraska:  In  No.  700,  on  page 
six,  column  one,  there  is  a  paragraph 
which  looks  like  a  veiled  advertisement, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  ex- 
press an  editorial  opinion.  It  begins  with 
the  sentence,  "Hired  men  are  hard  to 
get,  hard  to  keep  and  expensive." 

Presuming  on  your  time  and  patience 
and  trusting  to  your  sense  of  fairness,  I 
beg  you  to  reconsider  that  statement.  Is 
it  really  true  that  hired  men  are  hard 
to  get?  There  is  no  organized  effort  in 
restraint.  That  they  are  hard  to  keep  on 
some  farms  is  true — "there's  a  reason." 
Do  you  really  believe  hired  men  are  ex- 
pensive? I  venture  to  say,  and  could 
show  the  truth  of  what  I  say  by  a  sim- 
ple calculation,  that  the  hired  man  is  the 
cheapest  motor,  animate  or  mechanical, 
cn  any  farm  where  management  is  not 
a  misnomer. 

However,  the  advice  contained  in  the 
above  mentioned  paragraph  falls  here  in 
barren  soil,  as  far  as  my  boss  is  con- 
cerned. He  does  not  read  any  farm  pa- 
pers, nor  does  he  do  any  chores.  He 
owns  a  sixteen  horsepower  steam  engine, 
a  gasoline  engine  and  a  motor  installed 
in  an  automobile,  but  lacks  the  kind  of 
motor  that,  it  may  be  inferred,  will  do 
chores.  If  there  is  such  a  motor,  it  prob- 
ably will  not  show  such  partiality  as  to 
refuse  to  relieve  the  hired  man.  Tf  it 
can  curry  horses,  feed  calves,  milk  cows, 
slop  the  pigs  and  clean  out  the  barn,  T 
should  be  grateful  to  you  for  informa- 
tion regarding  it. 

Answer — Why  call  it  a  veiled  ad- 
vertisement, when  it  means  exactly 
what  it  says?  While  we  are  not  ad- 
vocating editorially  any  particular 
make  of  gas  or  electric  engines,  yet 
we  believe  the  gas  or  electric  engine 
on  most  farms  is  more  than  worth 
its  price.  Merely  because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  a  thing  by  paying  the 
price  is  no  reason  why  its  use  may 


not  be  legitimately  recommended. 
We  have  to  pay  for  most  of  the  good 
things  we  get.  While  the  engine 
will  not  do  all  the  chores,  it  will 
milk  cows,  pump  water,  separate 
milk,  grind  the  feed,  and  do  num- 
bers of  other  things  if  its  power  is 
properly  applied,  and  these  things 
are  all  operations  that  require  time 
and  heavy  or  monotonous  labor  on 
the  part  of  some  human  being  unless 
done  by  machinery. 

We  repeat  that  hired  men  are 
hard  to  get,  hard  to  keep  and  ex- 
pensive. Of  course,  there  are  per- 
sonal and  local  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  but  one  of  the  problems  facing 
the  American  farmer  today  is  the 
help  problem.  Farm  labor  is  hard 
to  get  for  the  reason  that  the  young 
men  of  the  country  seem  to  prefer 
to  go  to  the  city,  while  the  young 
men  of  the  city  seldom  go  to  the 
country.  It  is  hard  to  keep  for  the 
reason  that  the  less  ambitious  men 
left  are  not  worth  the  high  price  it 
is  necessary  to  pay  for  them.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  the  wages  of  farm 
hands  have  advanced  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  years  than 
even  the  famous  "high  cost  of  liv- 
ing." Even  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  this  condition  is  generally 
known  and  commented  on  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  farmers  themselves, 
the  letters  that  have  been  published 
in  these  columns  during  the  last  few 
months  on  this  Subject  would  show 
these  statements  are  true.  The  fact 
that  many  farmers  do  not  treat  their 
help  with  consideration  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons  that  hired  help  is 
hard  to  get  and  hard  to  keep,  but  a 
competent,  faithful  man,  even  when 
well  treated,  is  likely  to  have  ambi- 
tions and  wish  to  own  his  farm. 


Lump  Jaw 

A.  F.,  Wyoming:  Will  you  please  let 
me  know  if  big  jaw  in  a  cow  is  curable? 
Is  there  a  cure  or  any  drug  good  for  it? 

Answer — True  lump  jaw,  where 
the  bone  of  the  jaw  is  affected,  can 
usually  be  cured  if  taken  early.  Give 
in  the  feed^  twice  a  day  for  two 
weeks,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
iodide  of  potash.  Stop  feeding  this 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
give  for  another  two-week  period. 
Those  lumps  around  the  jaw  and 
neck  which  are  loose  underneath  the 
skin  are  not  true  lump  jaw,  and  can 
be  treated  by  opening  freely  and 
taking  the  large  core  out  of  the  cen- 
ter so  as  to  give  complete  drainage. 


There  is  no  time  like  the  present 
to  figure  on  new  harvesting  ma- 
chinery for  taking  proper  care  of  the 
coming  crops.  Old,  wornout  tools 
and  implements  cost  more  in  repairs 
and  loss  of  time,  with  breakage  in 
the  midst  of  the  harvest,  than  it 
would  require  to  be  equipped  with 
new,  reliable  machines.  Take  an  in- 
ventory now  of  the  condition  of  all 
machinery  on  the  farm  and  deter- 
mine its  value  and  certainty  for  the 
coming  harvest.  Time  is  money 
when  crops  are  ready  to  cut.  and 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  harvest 
season,  when  alfalfa  is  counted  111, 
might  be  listed  to  cover  June  to  Sep- 
tember. Harvest  is  getting  to  be  a 
big  proposition  on  the  central  west- 
ern farm,  where  live  stock  is  the  con- 
trolling factor.  It  means  rapid  work 
and  involves  the  help  of  I  he  best 
labor-saving  machinery. 


May  23,  1914 
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Boys'  and  Girls  Short  Course 


i 


|URING  the  week  of  April  2  7 
to  May  2  a  short  course 
was  held  at  the  university 
farm,,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for 
boys  and  girls  from  out  over  the 
state.  The  short  course  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Huldah  Peterson,  as- 
sistant state  leader  of  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clulb  worki.  The  county  super- 
intendents in  their  respective  coun- 
ties selected  two  boys  and  two  girls 
to  send  to  this  short  course.  These 
children  were  practically  all  taken 
from  the  rural  schools,  mostly  from 
the  eighth  grade.  A  few  represented 
higher  classes.    However,  all  of  the 


ommended  as  suitable  for  the  girls 
in  the  tomato-growing  contest  to 
use.  The  girls  did  most  of  the  work 
during  this  canning  demonstration 
and  in  this  manner  became  familiar 
with  everything  necessary  to  conduct 
the  canning  work. 

The  boys  were  given  regular  work 
in  agriculture,  including  farm  ma- 
chinery, soils,  field  crops,  dairying 
and  animal  husbandry.  The  judging 
pavilion  was  used  for  the  stock 
judging  classes,  and  quite  a  good 
deal  of  the  time  was  spent  in  judg- 
ing classes  of  four  each  of  cattle 
and  horses.    Considerable  laboratory 


for  their  week  spent  at  Lincoln,  and 
doubtless  having  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding of  agricultural  educa- 
tion than  they  had  before  coming 
down. 


Horse    Judging    Demonstration    at  Nebraska  Farm 


children  were  from  the  country.  The 
average  age  of  those  in  attendance 
was  16  years.  The  total  attendance 
was  sixty.  There  were  just  about  as 
many  girls  as  boys. 

Fourteen  counties  were  repre- 
sented at  this  short  course  by  boys 
and  girls  from  twenty-five  different 
postoffices.  Hence  one  can  see  that 
it  was  quite  a  representative  gather- 
ing from  out  over  the  state.  Repre- 
sentatives from  as  far  west  as  Daw- 
son county  were  present.  In  most  in- 
stances the  county  superintendents 
were  able  to  attend  at  least  one  or 
two  days  of  the  short  course  and  see 
how  the  children  were  being  taken 
care  of.  The  girls  had  rooms  at  the 
girls'  dormitory  at  the  university 
farm,  while  rooms  in  private  fami- 
lies near  the  university  farm  were 
secured  for  the  boys.  The  cost  to 
the  children  while  in  Lincoln  proved 
to  be  about  $4  each,  which  was  quite 
reasonable,  considering  that  they 
v/ere  in  town  a  whole  week  and  did 
considerable  riding  about  on  the 
street  cars  during  a  part  of  each  aft- 
ernoon. 

The  girls'  work  consisted  chiefly 
of  cooking.  The  girls  used  the  reg- 
ular laboratories  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics building  and  were  permitted 
to  cook  various  foods  each  forenoon 
during  their  laboratory  period.  Some 
time  was  devoted  to  sewing,  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  O.  H.  Benson 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Department,  Washington,  put  on  a 
canning  demonstration  for  the  girls. 
Numerous  vegetables  and  fruits  were 
canned  in  a  manner  which  was  rec- 


work  was  given  for  the  boys  in  the 
grain  room. 

Forenoon  classes  started  at  8 
o'clock  and  dismissed  at  12  o'clock. 
The  first  part  of  each  afternoon  was 
given  over  to  studying,  while  the  lat- 
ter half  was  devoted  to  sight-seeing 
trips.  One  afternoon  a  visit  was 
made  to  the  buildings  at  the  down- 
town university.  Another  afternoon 
was  spent  going  through  one  of  the 
large  creameries  and  packing  plants 
in  the  city,  and  another  afternoon 
was  devoted  in  going  through  the 
state  penitentiary. 

The  evenings  were  well  occupied 
through  the  week.  On  Monday  even- 
ing a  reception  was  given  at  the 
farm,  at  which  time  the  boys  and 
girls  met  all  the  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty who  were  to  teach  them  during 
the  week,  and  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  university  farm  was 
to  be  at  their  pleasure  while  they 
were  there.  Tuesday  evening  the 
boys  were  taken  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  where  they 
were  given  quite  a  number  of  stunts 
and  gymnastic  exercises.  This  was 
closed  with  a  treat  in  the  swimming 
pool.  The  same  evening  the  girls 
were  entertained  by  the  local  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  On 
Wednesday  evening  Prof.  Pugsley 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  his 
trip  to  Europe.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing Mr.  Benson  of  Washington  gave 
a  lecture  on  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club 
work  as  he  found  it  over  the  United 
States. 

The  children  departed  Saturday 
for  their  homes,  feeling  well  repaid 


Among  the  names  of  people  who 
will  address  a  national  conference  to 
discuss  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  rural  life  in  the  near  future,  we 
notice  there  are  capitalists,  mining 
men,  ambassadors,  presidents  of 
women's  clubs,  editors  of  farm  pa- 
pers, college  presidents,  "experts" 
and  a  few  masters  of  granges,  but 
not  one  man  or  woman  whose  occu- 
pation is  given  as  farmer.    If  there 


are  any  farmers  there,  they  must  he 
men  who  consider  farming  as  a  side 
line. 


There  are  8,544  stallions  and  681 
jacks  in  Iowa,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  stallion  registration 
board.  Of  these  stallir-.s  5,952  are 
pure-breds  and  2,592  are  grades. 
Only  103  of  the  jacks  are  pure-bred. 
There  were  536  more  certificates  is- 
sued in  1913  than  in  1912.  Since 
Iowa's  stallion  law  requires  that  no 
animal  may  be  advertised  without 
inserting  a  copy  of  the  certificate  in 
the  advertisement,  this  report  is 
probably  complete. 
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Do  You 
Know  the 

Ann  Arbor  Man? 
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The  Ann  Arbor  man  is  a  big  profit  maker. 
He  has  a  hay  baling  equipment  that  brings  him 
a  mighty  good  income.    He  can  bale  more  hay  in 
less  time  and  at  less  expense  than  hay  balers 
ord^r.rily  expect. 

The  Ann  Arbor  man  does  good  work  and  earns  good  pay. 
Generally  hay  is  baled  at  a  stated  price  per  ton.  Baling:  profits 
are  the  result  of  having:  a  press  that  can  bale  the  most  hay  in  the 
least  time  and  at  least  expense.  That's  the  advantage  of  Ann 
Arbor  construction.  And  that's  why  the  Ann  Arbor  man  makes 
good  profits. 

Why  not  be  the  Ann  Arbor  man  for  your  locality?  Bale 
your  own  hay  and  your  neighbors',  too.  You  will  find  lots  of 
orders  for  your  work.  Ann  Arbor  work  wins  preference  every- 
where because  of  the  smooth,  square-cornered  bales,  with  no 
tails  on  them.  Shippers  get  full  weight  in  every  carload.  Ann 
Arbor  work  means  freedom  from  expensive,  time-eating  break- 
downs. It  means  speed  and  economy  of  power  and  crew. 
This  makes  Ann  Arbor  baling  profitable  for  the  man  who  hires 
yo or  baling  outfit  as  well  as  yourself. 

Get  an  Ann  Arbor  press  and  give  yourself  a  good  extra  In- 
come in  your  spare  time.  Write  us  for  the  booklet  "IVXaking 
Money  from  Hay,"  and  learn  how  easily  you  can  do  it. 


The  Big  Profit  Maker  for  Western  Balers 
Especially  Designed  for  Baling  Alfalfa 
Every  Ann  Arbor  Owner  Is  Protected  by  an  Individual  Guarantee 


It's  the  press  that  was  designed  to 
bale  alfalfa  without  crushing  the  stems 
and  leaves.  Government  reports  say 
stems  and  leaves  are  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  this  plant,  and  that  they 
lose  their  value  when  crushed.  The  Ann 
Arbor  is  the  Ideal  baler  where  such  con- 
ditions prevail.  Just  what  you  need  for 
baling  vetch,  cowpeas,  etc.,  as  well  as 
alfalfa.  It  has  an  extra  large  feed  open- 
ing, fe  ding  and  pressing  system  that 
has  b  n  carefully  designed  to  give  best 
possible  service  baling  southwestern  hay. 
Fair  test,  have  proved  the  Ann  Arbor 
feeding  device  to  be  tho  fastest  in  the 
world.  J.  M.  Odle  of  Chapman,  Kansas, 
writes:  '  ur  Ann  Arbor  hay  press  has 
baled  21  tons  alfalfa  hay  In  six  hours." 

Ann  Arbor  nres-es  also  ho  d  the  best 
known  record  for  low  upkeep  cost.  The 
construction  is  simple — built  extra  strong 


where  extra  strength  Is  needed.  Feeder 
arm  has  spring  cushion  —  Chas.  E. 
Hannah  writes:  "In  the  two  years  I 
ran  an  Ann  Arbor,  we  never  paid  a  cent 
for  repairs." 

Use  any  engine.  If  you  have  none,  or 
cannot  get  one,  ask  for  our  offer  cn  an 
Ann  Arbor  horse-power  baler.  This  baler 
Is  creating  a  great  sensation  in  baling 
circles.  Next  to  Ann  Arbor  power  press- 
es, the  Ann  Arbor  horse  press  is  the  best 
profit  maker  you  can  get.  Write  for  lit- 
erature on  Ann  Arbor  presses.  Get  our 
booklet  "  Making  Money  from 
Hay."  It  carries  a  mighty  valua- 
ble and  profitable  story  for  you 
to  read.  Be  the  Ann  Arbor  man 
for  your  locality.  Address 

Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co., 
48  Broad**/,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 


Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  Co. 


Ann  Arbor  "20" 


Distributors 
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The  Powerful  Smalley 
Cuts  Silo-Filling  Cost! 


The  day  of  the  old  slat-apron  silo  filler  Is 
gone.  No  wise  farmer  is  groins  to  use  one 
when  he  can  get  a  money-savins',  grip-hook, 
force-feed  SMALLEY,  that  does  the  work 
quicker,  easier  and  at  less  cost.  It  handles 
silage,  cow  peas  or  alfalfa  in  a  hurry.  Cuts 
It  fine  and  uniform.  Packs  silage  tighter- 
givey  more  tonnage. 

No  Power  Waste 

One  pulley  and  chain-drive  on  blower  out- 
fits replace  power-wasting  idlers. 

1914  Carrier 

A  5  H.  P.  Engine  will  run  a  No.  12  force- 
feed  and  our  1914  enclosed  carrier.  Special 
alfalfa  grinding  screen  furnished  -extra,  pro- 
tected by  screen  patent  No.  721,246.  Make 
your  own  meal. 

Send  postal  today  for  latest  Smalley  catalog. 

The  Smalley  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  218 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of 
Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and 
Hand  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensi- 
lage and  Snapping 
Machines,  Drag 
and  Circular  Saw- 
Machines,  Cham- 
pion Plows,  Cob 
Grinders  and  Feed 

Mills.  (84) 


When 
you  buy  a 
manufactured  silo 
you  pay  silo  prices  for 
lumber.  Now  you  can  buy 
fir  flooring  of  your  lum- 
ber  dealer   at  lumber 

prices,  nail  it  to  the  inside  of 


The  Problem  in  Country  Life 


SILO 
FRAMES 


H&H 

then  cover  outside  with  barn 
boards,  and  have  a  stronger  bet- 
ter, double-wall,  solidly-trussed, 
non-collapsible  si  lo  and  save  $50 
to  $150,  Illustrated  literature 
free  on  request.    Write  for  it. 

Proudfit  Lumber  Co. 

294 First  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


—has  saved  thousands  oi  dollars 
anc/s  ^thousands  of  horses.  The  , 
.old  reliable  cure  for  .Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Splint  or  lameness. 
For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  ^ 
$1  per  bottle,  6for  J5.  "Treatise  on' the  Horse** 
lree  at  druggists  or  write  to  l)r.  B.  J.  RKMUIJj 
COMPANY.  Knu.burx  rallh,  Vt.,  U.  8.  A.  b% 


■fTrtW*  Dire^ft  from 
I  f  I  \  *   J  fcJl  factory,  freight 
'*  I  1  k.^^*  prepaid.  Over 
.  » ^^^^160  styles  for  every 
P""^^  purpose,  all  Double  gal- 
vanized. l3c  per  rod  up.  New 
Barerain  Catalog  and  Sample  to  teat, 
'ALL  FREE.    Muil  postal  NOW,  tc 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  09   Clwlind,  Ohio 


Good  Fire  Dried  Seed  Corn 

From  leading-  varieties  —  Silver  Mine, 
Reid's  Yellow  Dent,  Yellow  Rose  and 
Brown's  Choice.  For  particulars,  write 
EMORY    BROWN,    Mitch  ellville.  low*. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  i  .for- 
mation 3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Let  us  know  what  local- 
ity you  are  interested  In  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  its 
crops,  climate  conditions,  live 
stock,  government  land,  etc. — all 
such  facts  maye  be  had  if  you 
will  simply  send  postage  for  re- 
ply and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  r.a«  It. 


N  AN  ever-increasing  num- 
ber, the  people  of  the  farms 
are  moving  into  the  cities 
and  towns.  Food  produc- 
tion is  falling  lower  and  the  cost  of 
living  going  higher.  There  is  a 
vague  unrest,  economical  and  social, 
on  every  hand,  everywhere.  The  call 
of  "back  to  the  farm"  is  unheeded. 
Swift  and  silent  as  the  flight  of 
birds  of  passage,  the  country  youth 
are  leaving  the  land  of  their  birth 
and  drifting  on  the  passing  winds  to 
the  cities'  deep  unknown.  The  coun- 
try is  suffering  a  great  loss;  the 
cities  make  only  a  temporary  gain, 
which  must  be  followed  by  a  serious 
loss,  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all. 

This  is  an  age  in  which  education 
will  win,  and  it  is  becoming  plain 
that  the  people  who  are  not  educated 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  subser- 
vient to  those  who  are.  Since  the 
dawn  of  civilization  there  have  been 
schools  open  to  those  who.  had,  the 
time  and  means  to  visit  the  seats  of 
learning  and  pay  for  instruction. 
These  returned  and  became  the  rul- 
ers of  those  who  remained  at  home. 
Thus  for  ages  we  endured  mon- 
archies, both  absolute  and  limited. 
In  a  government  like  ours  all  must 
be  educated  for  citizenship  or  we 
will  drift  back  into  a  state  of  de- 
pendency. 

Our  fathers  planned  well  when 
they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  free 
public  school,  open  to  all  until  they 
reached  the  age  of  maturity.  Inad- 
vertently, their  plan  has  been  per- 
verted. Even  the  rural  districts  were 
blind  to  the  effect  of  centralizing  the 
free  public  schools  in  the  towns  and 
let  it  go  on  unchallenged. 

Slowly  we  are  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  all  roads  to  learning  lead 
through  the  town  high  schools  and 
that  it  requires  four  long  years  of 
the  child's  life — between  the  ages  of 
13  and  18 — to  pass  through  these 
grades.  With  their  eighth-grade  cer- 
tificates in  their  hands,  the  youth 
ponder  at  the  forks  of  the  road;  the 
one  road  turns  back  to  the  land  and 
to  the  home  life,  which  they  are  yet 
too  young  to  leave;  the  other  leads 
up  toward  the  highest  halls  of  learn- 
ing. 

Every  prize  and  ingenious  induce- 
ment known  to  the  mind  of  man 
urges  the  child  to  take  this  latter 
road.  Signboards  and  pennants  point 
out  the  way;  hope,  inspiration  and 


expectation  urge  them  on;  voices  of 
the  muses  whisper  invitations;  and, 
lured  on  by  the  sirens'  songs  of  the 
pleasures  that  are  said  to  be  found 
on  the  way,  many  leave  the  shelter 
of  home  and  take  the  road  that 
"leads  to  fame  and  fortune."  Few 
who  take  this  road  ever  return  to 
the  land  of  their  birth.  Though 
many  paths  branch  out  from  this 
highway,  they  all  leadi  away,  ever 
away  from  the  farm. 

What'  of  those  who  turn  back  on 
the  home  road,  to  the  home  duties 
and  the  labor  of  tilling  the  soil? 
They  have  looked  for  a  time  on  the 
rainbow  of  promise  and  have  drunk 
at  the  spring  of  knowledge.  They 
would  gladly  go  up  to  the  great  uni- 
versity of  learning  if  they  might 
reach  it  by  way  of  the  home  school. 
With  their  eighth-grade  certificates 
in  their  hands,  they  knock  at  the 
door  of  that  school  and  beg  for  one 
more  year's  instruction,  and  their 
very  childhood  pleads  for  them,  but 
they  must  turn  back,  hope  impris- 
oned and  toil  alone  set  free. 

Is  this  their  reward  for  going 
"back  to  the  land?"  No,  this  is  the 
penalty.  Not  only  are  the  doors  of 
the  home  school  closed  against  them, 
but  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
refuse  them  admittance.  The  eighth- 
grade  diploma  unlocks  only  the  door 
of  the  high  school  in  the  town. 

We  make  a  lane  from  the  pasture 
to  the  clover  field,  and  then  wonder 
why  the  stock  will  not  remain  in  the 
pasture.  We  make  the  high  schools 
in  the  town  and,  cities  a  lane  leading 
from  the  rural  schools  and  then 
wonder  why  people  will  leave  the 
farm.  By  way  of  the  town  we  may 
become  teachers  or  preachers,  doc- 
tors or  lawyers,  men  of  business  or 
men  of  science,  men  of  learning  and 
of  culture;  we  may  sit  in  the  high 
places  of  state.  All  this  is  before  us 
if  we  will  only  leave  the  farm. 

If  we  stay  on  the  farm,  neither  we 
nor  our  children  may  either  teach  or 
preach,  or  occupy  positions  of  learn- 
ing. We  shall  be  governed  by  com- 
missioners and  deputy  commission- 
ers, watched  by  wardens,  and  deputy 
wardens,  looked  after  by  inspectors 
and  head  inspectors,  inoculated  and 
quarantined,  cautioned  and  advised, 
solicited  and  exhorted,  demonstrated 
and  promoted;  all  by  men  and 
women  whose  lives  and  education 
are  foreign  to  ours,    and    in  whose 


SILO  TALK 


It  is  now  almost  universally  admit- 
ted that,  where  the  work  is  properly 
clone,  Monolithic  Reinforced  Concrete 
Construction  makes  the  best  SILO — 
"POLK  SYSTEM"  is  the  perfect  and  economical  method.  Ask 
the  Government  or  any  experiment  station.  Twenty-tive  year 
tests  show  that  these  silos  will  not  crack  open,  fall,  burn  or 
blow  down.  The  walls  will  not  absorb  the  moisture  from  the 
ensilage;  neither  will  the  acid  eat  into  the  walls.  Ensilage  will 
keep  perfectly  to  the  very  outside  edge. 

We  have  gathered  a  fund  of  reliable  information  about 
silos  and  silage  which  is  free  for  the  asking,  and  it's  well 
worth  the  price..  Send  for  it.;  or.  if  you  prefer  that  we  come 
to  see  you,  ask  us. 

PLATT  &  FREES. 

State  Agents,  RED  CLOUD,  NEBRASKA 
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learning  we  may  have  no  part,  ex- 
cept it  be  to  receive  some  in  a  scat- 
tered and  ineffective  way. 

We  are  coming  to  a  day  of  "car- 
pet-bag" education.  We  pay  to  be 
taught,  but  may  not  hope  to  teach. 
We  pay  to  be  governed,  but  may  not 
hope  to  govern.  This  and  more  Is  the 
penalty  we  pay  for  being  faithful  to 
the  land.  This  is  the  price  we  pay 
who  stay  on  the  farm.  We  shall 
have  crowded  cities  and  deserted 
farms.  On  the  farm  children  will 
cry  for  the  learning  that  will  make 
life  worth  living;  in  the  cities  chil- 
dren will  cry  for  bread  that  they 
may  be  able  to  live. 

There  is  a  remedy  for  all  this.  Es- 
tablish schools  out  on  the  land 
within  reach  of  the  homes.  Do  this 
and  you  will  satisfy  the  hungry 
mind;  do  this  and  you  will  check 
the  wanderlust  that  is  fast  breaking 
up  the  country  homes;  do  this  and 
the  social,  economic  and  educational 
balance  will  be  restored  and  the 
whole  country  prosper  as  never  be- 
fore.— W.  H.  Campbell  of  Clarks, 
Neb.,  in  Middle-West  School  Review. 


In  all  the  rush  of  spring  work  to 
supply  the  farm  animals  with  the 
most  appetizing,  nutritious  and  flesh- 
forming  feeds,  don't  forget  the  gar- 
den. The  higher  order  of  animal 
creation  demands  just  as  much  at- 
tention in  this  respect  as  the  ox,  the 
ass  or  the  swine.  The  best  selected 
in  variety  and  quality  of  all  the 
crops  grown  on  the  farm  should  be 
the  vegetables  and  fruits  that  com- 
prise the  farmer's  garden.  .This 
should  be  the  richest  acre  on  the 
farm,  the  best  cultivated,  the  center 
of  attraction  from  the  standpoint  of 
home  interest. 


"Back  to  the  Soil" 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THREE) 

know  a  few  things,  but  when  I  tackled 
farming  I  discovered  that  I  required  a 
good,  working,  practical  knowledge  of 
gasoline  engines,  geology,  plant  heredity, 
soil  analysis,  entomology,  statics,-  geom- 
etery,  surveying,  meteorology,  blooded, 
stock  and  their  diseases,  land  laws, 
finance,  and  a  score  or  more  of  other 
things  with  long  names.  After  I  had 
sufficiently  mastered  all  of  this  to  make 
a  crop,  I  bumped  into  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  which  no  one  understands, 
and  the  result  was  a  loss."  My  friend 
Minus  was  joking,  but  he  usually  says 
something  even  when  he  jokes. 

The  time  is  right  for  a  drift  back  to 
the  farm,  because  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  investment  and 
profitable  operation  of  farm  properties. 
But  why  a  man  who  has  a  job  paying 
$100  to  $200  a  month  should  sink  his  little 
earnings  into  a  first  payment  on  a  new 
job  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  (and 
obtains  from  conscienceless  liars  usually), 
when  all  the  job  is  supposed  to  pay  is  10 
per  cent  on  the  investment,  is  more  than 
I  can  understand.  Before  there  can  b© 
the  sort  of  movement  back  to  the  farm 
that  the  printed  matter  is  based  upon 
we  must  have  more  $20-an-acre  tenflj 
ready  for  cultivation.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  the  land  doesn't  grow  wheat  or 
corn  or  cotton  or  garden  truck;  it  is  the 
farmer  who  grows  the  stuff,  and  it  seems 
to  me  he  is  charged  too  much  for  the 
privilege  of  sweating  over  the  task. 


Iowa  Hens 

Department  of  Agriculture  reports  show 
that  Iowa  hens  lay  more  than  1,000,000,000 
eggs,  worth  $21,000,000,  every  year.  The 
department's  chicken  census  of  that  state 
foots  up  a  staggering  total  of  30.092.390, 
and  poultry  production  each  year  adds 
$17,000,000  of  value,  to  the  $2i.noo,ooo  repre- 
sented by  the  eggs. 
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Breeders'  Notes 

Leisey's  Duroc  Prospects 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Duroc-Jerseys  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  Robert  Leisy  of  Wisner,  Neb., 
has  been  having  especially  good  success 
with  his  crop  of  spring  pigs  this  year. 
We  called  on  Mr.  Leisy  last  week  ami 
spent  some  time  in  looking  over  his  herd. 
He  has  115  head  of  spring  pigs  that  are  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  any  bunch 
we  have  ever  seen  on  this  farm.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  these  pigs  are  sired  by 
Colonel  2d,  a  son  of  Proud  Colonel  Jr., 
by  Proud  Colonel  and  out  of  a  dam  by 
Crimson  Wonder  Again  out  of  H.  A.'s 
Queen.  Other  litters  are  by  Golden 
Model  31st,  Colonel  Chief,  Crimson  Won- 
der 10th,  Golden  Model  15th  and  others. 
These  pigs  are  of  early  farrow  and 
show  a  nice,  thrifty  growing  condition 
at  this  time.  It  was  conceded  by  nearly 
everyone  present  at  his  sale  last  winter 
that  Mr.  Leisy  put  up  one  of  the  best 
offerings  of  gilts  that  has  been  sold  in 
Nebraska  for  a  long  time.  Along  with 
this,  these  same  gilts  have  gone  out  and 
made  good  for  those  who  bought  them. 
The  lineup  for  the  coming  season,  no 
doubt,  will  be  on  a  par  with  his  last 
Offering,  if  all  goes  well.  He  will  have  a 
sale  of  fall  males  on  October  31,  and  a 
•,nr,fd  ISW  sale  at  n'Sht  on  February  12, 
,  e  trust  our  readers  will  keep  this 
well-known  herd  in  mind  and  watch 
these  columns  for  further  information. 

Koehlmoos'  Duroc-Jerseys 

W^  called  on  Henry  Koehlmoos  at  Pil- 
fer Neb-,  last  week  and  spent  some  time 
in  looking  over  his  Durocs.  Mr.  Koehl- 
moos has  been  breeding  Durocs  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  has  never  made  much 
?i?IS Vbout,, 'V'P  to  the  Present  time,  as 
denLand  for  h's  surplus  stock  has 
been  sufficient  to  take  everything  he  had 

and  will  have  a  sale  on  Pebruaary  6,  the 
»?L  foilo*!"g  that  of  Henry  Stuthman, 
also  of  PUger,  Neb.  Mr.  Koehlmoos' 
spring  pigs  were  all  farrowed  from  Feb- 
ruary 20  to  April  15.  They  are  a  very  even 
lot  and  show  a  desirable  type  through- 

T£eyo  a^e,  sired  hy  H-  K  's  Wonder, 
he  by  B  &  G.'s  Wonder  and  out  of  Sweet 
nose,  2d,  the  highest  priced  sow  sold 
last  year.  About  one-half  of  the  spring 
pigs  are  sired  by  this  boar.  Others  are 
by  Muncie  Colonel,  by  Prince  Munc.e 
Colonel;  Premier  Colonel,  by  Colonel 
Tippy;  Colonel  2d,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder 
and  Golden  Model  31st.  He  also  has  ten 
tall  gilts  and  the  same  number  of  fall 
boars,  sired  by  Crimson  Wonder  Select. 
There  is  one  litter  of  three  gilts  and  one 
male  among  these  that  are  extraordinar- 
ily good.  They  show  a  wonderful  amount 
of  quality  and  smoothness.  This  litter 
will  probably  be  seen  at  the  Nebraska 
state  fair  this  fall.  If  you  are  wanting 
a  tall  boar,  better  write  Mr.  Koehlmoos 
a?  he  has  a  number  of  very  choice  indi- 
viduals that  he  is  pricing  worth  the 
money.  Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

McGaughey's  Durocs 
Joseph  'McGaughey  of  Wisner,  Neb  ,  is 
one  of  the  new  breeders  who  is  comin^ 
into  prominence  among  Duroc  men  in 
Nebraska.  Mr.  McGaughey  has  been 
buying  some  very  choice  individuals  lor 
several  years  and  has  been  quietly  build- 
ing up  a  herd  along  lines  that  should 
recommend  him  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  good  Durocs  We 
called  on  Mr.  McGaughey  last  week,  and 
must  say  that  we  were  more  than  ph-ased 
to  note  the  advancement  he  has  made  in 
the  ousiness.  At  this  time  he  has  a  herd 
that  would  do  credit  to  many  an  old 
breeder.  He  has  107  head  of  spring  pigs. 
They  are  a  very  strong,  even  lot  and  are 
in  splendid  growing  condition.  Along 
with  these  he  has  about  fifteen  head  of 
extra  smooth,  growthy,  tall  gilts  that  he 
is  bringing  along  for  his  bred  sow  sale 
next  winter.  Most  of  the  spring  pigs  are 
sired  by  Van  Patton's  Chief,  he  by  In- 
vincible Chief.  This  is  one  of  the  good 
young  boars  we  have  seen  this  year.  He 
is  a  strong,  growthy  fellow,  smooth,  with 
lots  of  quality  and  unusually  heavy  bone 
and  good  pastern.  Other  litters  are  sired 
by  Invincible  Chief,  Goldn  Model  15th, 
Colonel  2d  and  Colonel  Chief.  They  a  li- 
nearly all  of  March  farrow,  and  if  they 
keep  on  coming,  he  will  have  some 
mighty  good  stuff  for  his  bred  sow  sale 
on  February  2,  1915.  Keep  his  herd  in 
mind  and  watch  these  columns  for  further 
announcements. 


Krueger  Has  the  Goods 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  call  on  Gus 
Krueger,  breeder  of  Duroc-Jerseys  at 
Beemer,  Neb.  Gus  is  one  of  the  boys  that 
always  greets  you  with  a  smile  and  is 
always  able  to  take  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  business.  Along  with  this,  wnen 
you  call  on  him,  you  can  rest  assured  that 
you  are  going  to  find  something  worth 
while  in  what  he  has  to  show  you.  He 
has  119  head  of  spring  pigs,  and  w-e  want 
to  say,  without  reservation,  that  we  saw 
among  them  some  of  the  best  spring  pigs 
we  have  seen  so  far  in  our  travels  this 
year.  He  has  twenty-seven  head  sired 
by  the  great  breeding  boar,  Colonel  Chief, 
fourteen  by  Gold  en  Model,  one  litter  each 
by  Golden  Model  4th,  Fancy  Chief.  Clip- 
per Chief.  Crimson  Wonder  10th,  Silvr 
Model,  Colonel  2d,  Golden  Model  31st. 
Wallace's  Sensation,  Proud  Colons!, 
Model  Gano,  I  Am  a  Golden  Model  2d, 
Sweet  Rose's  Wonder,  Chief  Invincible 
and  others.  Fifty-four  of  the  119  head 
were  farrowed  on  March  1  and  2.  The 
balance  are  mostly  of  March  tarrow,  witn 


The  above  are  Commodore  Eustis 
Jersey  boar  and  champion  Duroc-Jersey 
owned  by  P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 

the  exception  of  a  few  later  ones.  The 
best  litter  that  we  saw  here  was  sired  by 
Colonel  Chief  and  out  of  a  Red  Chief 
Wonder  dam.  There  are  one  male  and 
one  gilt  in  this  litter  tnat  are  as  good 
as  we  have  ever  seen  up  to  date,  and  if 
nothing  happens  to  them  and  they  come 
on  and  develop  as  they  give  promise  of 
doing  at  this  time,  they  are  iuund  to 
cause  somebody  trouble  this  fall.  Just 
keep  this  herd  in  mind  and  watch  these 
columns  for  further  particulars  from  time 
to  time. 


and  Wonder  Girl,  champion  Duroc- 
sow    at    Denver    Live    Stock  show, 


Wallace's  Dependable  Durocs 

Clarence  Wallace,  the  veteran  breeder 
of  Duroc-Jerseys  at  Wisner,  Neb.,  was 
among  those  we  called  on  last  week,  and 
we  found  him  optimistic  as  to  the  future 
prospects  in  the  Duroc  business.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  he  could  not  very 
well  feel  otherwise  with  the  splendid 
lineup  of  stuff  he  has  in  stock  at  this 
time.  He  has  about  seventy  head  of 
spring  pigs,  forty  fall  gilts  and  twelve 
fall  boars.  The  spring  pigs  are  coming 
along  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 
They  are  sired  by  Colonel  2d,  Proud 
Colonel,  Golden  Model  32d,  Long  Won- 
der, a  full  brother  to  Wallace's  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Wallace's  Sensation 
and  others.  In  this  connection  we  want 
to  say  a  few  words  about  Colonel  Chief. 
This  boar  is  owned  jointly  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace and  Gus  Krueger  of  Beemer,  Neb. 
He  is  a  line-bred  Colonel  hog,  being 
sired  by  Chief  Colonel  2d,  he  by  Chief 
Colonel  and  out  of  Helen  Blazes.  His 
dam  was  Lady  Prince  by  Prince  of  Col- 
onels. He  is  an  extra  large  hog  and 
possesses  an  unusual  amount  of  quality, 
splendid  bone  and  length,  strong  back, 
is  right  up  on  his  feet.  In  fact,  he  has 
an  eleven-inch  bone.  One  of  the  strong- 
est qualities  of  this  hog  is  his  prepotency 
as  a  breeder.  Some  of  the  very  choicest 
pigs  we  have  seen  this  year  are  sired  by 
him,  and  we  are  confident  he  will  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  herds  of 
the  men  who  own  him.  In  regard  to  the 
fall  males  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  on  hand 
at  this  time  we  wish  to  say  that  they  are 
an  especially  good  lot  of  big,  strong, 
growthy  fellows,  and  among  them  are 
several  that  are  good  enough  to  do  ser- 
vice in  any  pure  bred  herd.  Four  of 
them  are  out  of  the  champion  sow  at 
Nebraska  last  year,  Fancy  Advance  2d 
They  are  sired  by  Golden  Model  4th 
there  is  also  one  nice  prospect  in  a 
boar  sired  by  Golden  Model  4th  and  out 
of  Vv  onder's  Lucy,  fourth  prize  sow  at 
Nebraska.      There    are    also    three  by 

w.^L  ^°n^er.  and  two  hy  Sensation 
fonder  2d,  that  are  worth  looking  after 
by  anyone  wanting  something  in  this 
Vnf;,  .et  ln  touch  with  Mr.  Wallace  for 
further  information,  mentioning  fh  a 
Twentieth  Century  Far  ner  S  tIlC 

George  W.  Schwab  Heard  From. 

In  a  letter  received  early  this  month 

tlZGe°7er^-  Schwab'  the  wefl  known 
breeder  of  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  he  says' 
Business  has  been  good  in  all  lines  of 
stock  we  handle,  especially  in  the  bred 
sow  line  and  stallions.  We  have  also 
teen  selling  and  shipping  bulls  and  boars, 
and  the  inquiries  come  as  thick  as  ever 
Vv  e  are  glad  of  this,  however,  for  we 
have  the  stock  to  sell.  I  have  twenty 
head  of  fall  boars  ready  for  immediate 
service  all  good  colors,  well  built,  with 
good  bone  and  frame,  nice  heads  and 
f,fJSD  i0diay,  h  am  sn'PPmg  a  19-month- 
cld  Red  Polled  bull  to  parties  in  Iowa, 
but  still  we  have  several  good  ones  left 
that  are  ready  for  imi-nediate  service- 
large  strong,  growthy  fellows  with  scale 
and  frame  built  for  the  most  exacting 
and  good  enough  to  head  splendid,  pure- 
bred herds.  They  are  all  our  own  breed- 
ing, and  are  sold  fully  guaranteed.  In 
bred  sows  we  have  twentv  head  or  more 
still  for  sale;  they  farrow  right  along 
now  till  up  in  July,  and  we  are  breeding 
others  for  later  farrow.  I  aim  to  have  a 
good  supply  on  hand  at  all  times  to  ac- 
commodate the  trade  in  any  state.  Our 
business  in  sows  and  gilts  has  been  all 
we  could  handle,  and  there  are  manv 
good  prospective  sales  in  sight.  Have 
sold  the  dapple  gray  stallion,  Sansonnet. 
weighing  2.000  pounds,  for  $1,500,  and  the 
two  black  stallions,  Rolland  and  Monte- 
video, for  $4,000.  They  are  of  our  own 
breeding  and  raising.  The  United  States 
government  wanted  them,  but  did  not  of- 
fer the  prices  for  which  we  sold  them. 
I  still  have  several  good  black  stallions 
and  a  ton  3-year-old,  all  of  which  are 
for  sale  at  right  prices.  Our  mares  are 
foaling  good,  strong  colts.  I  am  guaran- 
teeing every  animal  I  sell.  I  have  Red 
Polls  of  both  sexes,  any  age  and  weight." 


Dead  Hogs  or  Live  Hogs 

WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT? 

Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum 

will  immune  your  hogs  and  prevent 
them  from  dying  with  hog  cholera, 

WRITE  US  FOB  FREE  BOOK- 
LET AND  ADVISK  I'S  HOW 
MANY  HOGS  YOU  HAVE. 

NEBRASKA  SERUM  CO. 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

340  N  Street  Phone  B-4345 


National  Auctioneer- 
ing School  of  Amerti-a 
I  Box  31.  Lincoln.  Ne!> 


Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum 

(U.  S.  Government  License  No.  62) 

The  mcdern  scientific  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera. 

Endorsed  and  advocated  by   the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  vaccination  of  hogs  has  long  passed  the  experimental  stage.  This  treat- 
mment.  where  POTENT  SERUM  has  been  properly  applied,  has  proved  to  be  iusl 
as  practical  and  satisfactory  as  similar  methods  used  in  treating  human  beings. 

The  O.  K.  SERUM  CO.  recently  vaccinated  4,000  head  of  stock  hogs  at  the 
U.  S.  Yards,  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  with  a  loss  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  same  company  has  vaccinated  thousands  of  hogs  in  the  country  districts 
with  equal  results.    It  is  very  important  that  POTENT  SERUM  be  us-. I  i 
only  way  to  obtain  this  is  bv  insisting  on  serum  produced  by  a  company  operat- 
ing under  a  U.   S.   Government   license.     WRITE   US    FOR  INFORMATION. 

O.  K.  SERUM  CO., 

SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEB.  Office,  255  Exchange  Building. 


Agents!  Wanted  Everywhere 
for  the  Sherman  Hog  Greaser 

Hog  lice,  fleas  and  gnats,  positively  ex- 
terminated. Cures  scurvy  and  wards  off 
contagious  diseases.  The  SHERMAN  method 
is  the  safest,  cheapest  and  surest.  ' 

H'ogs  are  always  kept  healthy  and  take 
on  fat  rapidly.  Best  results  are  certain. 
Write  today  for  Special  Offer. 

THE  SHERMAN  HOG   GREASER  CO., 
Dept.  O,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Write  for  our  free  copyrighted  16-page 
booRlet  on  'How  to  Keep  Hogs  Healthy  and 
Raise  Them  Profitably."  


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Quality  of  production  and  persistency  of 
milking  during  long  periods  are  well  known 
characteristics  of  Holsteins.  Dropping  her  first 
calf  at  about  2  years  old.  the  average  cow. 
if  well  cared  for,  will  produce  from  5,000  to 
6,000  pounds  of  milk  in  ten  months,  and  she 
will  increase  the  production  every  year  until 
at  5  years  she  will  give  from  7.000  to  9.000 
lbs.  If  fed  to  their  ability  to  digest  and  as- 
similate food,  many  Holsteins  will  exceed  this 
production. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  A»«o.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box  179.   Srattleboro.  Vt. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  Polled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.   W.   SCHWAB,   Clay   Center,  Web. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRES  ERZVEgS 

The  Lo  vol  an  <l  Farms  Company  of  Omaha,  N«*b..  has  the  lars- 
herd  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshires  in  the  west.  Young  hulls  (if  all 
ages  for  sale.   To  responsible  Nebraska  and  Iowa  Dairymen  e'e- 
siring  to  improve  their  herds,  young  bulls  furnished  whkh 
need  not  be  paid  for  until  bull  is  ready  for  service. 

o.  i.  c.  HOGS 


this 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
eat  herd  in  *he  U.  8.  Every  one  an  early  -»veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldv  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
nerd.  Write  for  my  plan, "How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S,  BENJAMIN  *  RFD79  Portland,  Mi«h, 


HOLSTEINS  AT  AUCTION 

At  a  farm  near  Walton,  Neb.,  7  miles  east  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Tnesiay.  Jane  2,  '14. 

The  offering  will  consist  of  75  head  of  registered  and  high  grade  Holsteins. 
including  30  head  of  heavy  milking  cows,  10  bulls  and  35  head  of  two  and  three- 
year-oid  heifers,  all  safe  in  calf.         T.  A.  G-IERENS,  Box  556,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

COIi.  Z.  S.  BRANSON,  Auct. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
SB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


PERCHERON'  HORSES 


Part  from  2t00-lb.  imported  sire  and  part  from  2200-lb.  imported  sire  and  imported 
dams,  my  2.  3  and  4-year-old  registered  Percheron  stallions  would  prove  valuable  breed- 
ers for  you.  With  all  their  weight  and  bone  they  are  dressy  and  straight  sound.  This 
is  some  of  the  most  substantial  and  most  attractive  Percheron  breeding  material  in 
the  world.     Farm  raised  and  offered  at  farmer's  prices.     Just  east  of  Omaha, 

FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Chariton,  la. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


f  * '  >  1 :  the  last  two  weeks  the  beef 

M  I  market  has  been  in  very  unsat- 
|  J    lsfactory  shape,  and  producers 

jKro|a|  in  the  west  have  been  at  a  losa 
to  understand  how  it  comes 
about  that  with  comparatively  moderate 
supplies  of  cattle,  prices  should  show 
weakness  at  all  points.  The  principal 
reason  for  a  slumpy  cattle  market  in  the 
west  is  a  demoralized  beef  market  in 
the  east.  This  demoralization  is  due  to  a 
combination  of  causes  that  is  likely  to 
disappear  inside  of  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks.  In  the  first  place,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  eastern  butchers  are  getting 
a  lot  of  cattle  that  have  been  fattened 
in  the  east  and  consequently  are  not  as 
anxious  for  western  beef  as  usual.  Then 
too,  there  have  been  fairly  liberal  re- 
ceipts of  Argentine  and  Australian  beef 
via  London.  It  seems  that  the  Australian 
and  Argentine  packers  are  able  to  offer 
their  beef  in  England,  and  when  they 
find  their  market  gultted  can  now  re- 
s-hip it  to  America  with  very  little  addi 
tional  expense. 

Another  element  in  the  situation  that 
weakens  the  demand  for  western  grain- 
led  cattle  is  the  fact  that  distillery  cat- 
tie  are  beginning  to  run  freely  and  the 
big  barns  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  as 
well  as  in  sections  of  Canada,  are  unload- 
ing thousands  of  slop-fed  cattle  on  the 
markets.  In  the  east  meat  is  already 
telling  very  high  and  with  more  or  less 
industrial  depression  the  situation  re- 
solves itself  into  a  question  more  of  in- 
creased consumption  than  of  decreased 
supply.  By  the  time  the  present  unusual 
combination  of  circumstances  is  changed 
there  will  be  a  further  change  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  grass  cattle  from  the  southwest, 
although  there  is  very  little  prospect  that 
really  cheap  beef  will  be  an  actuality  this 
summer. 

Hog  Values  Slightly  Lower 

The  hog  market  has  been  acting  very 
peculiarly  for  some  time.  Ordinarily, 
with  the  present  comparatively  moder- 
ate receipts  at  all  markets,  there  would 
be  a  general  firming  up  of  values.  On 
the  contrary,  the  trend  of  values  has  been 
lower  in  spite  of  present  and  prospective 
light  marketing.  Packers  say  the  pro- 
vision situation  is  very  unsatisfactory 
and  unprofitable.  They  are  unwilling  to 
put  away  a  great  deal  of  product  at  the 
present  high  basis  of  ririces  and  yet  they 
find  a  ready  outlet  for  practically  all  the 
frt  sh  pork  they  are  producing.  It  seems 
to  be  a  question  of  future  prices  and  the 
packers  are  unwilling  to  take  a  chance 
on  disposing  of  very  heavy  provision 
stocks  at  the  present  level  of  prices. 

As  a  consequence  they  are  keeping  as 
close  to  shore  as  possible  and  doing  little 
more  than  to  provide  for  their  immediate 
necessities.  This  accounts  for  the  sharp 
fluctuations  in  values  from  day  to  day. 
In  spite  of  this  uniformally  bearish  at- 
titude of  the  packers,  however,  they 
seem  to  be  absolutely  unable  to  force 
values  below  the  $8.00  mark,  and  even 
with  a  large  pig  crop  in  sight  there  Is 
little  indication  that  summer  and  fall 
figures  for  hogs  will  be  very  much  be- 
low the  present  level. 

J  iambs  Go  Up 

I  Hiring  the  last  week  or  ten  days  the 
market  for  lambs  has  shot  upward  at 
an  unusual  rate  and  values  are  now  the 
highest  of  the  season  and  fully  as  high 
as  they  were  a  year  ago.  Although  more 
lambs  were  fed  throughout  the  west  the 
last  season  than  ever  before,  the  crop 
was  marketed  tolerably  early  and  the 
middle  of  May  finds  supplies  compara- 
tively short.  The  present  very  high  prices, 
while  very  satisfactory  to  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  anything  to  sell, 
may  perhaps  have  a  very  unfavorable 
Influence  on  the  market  for  feeder  lambs 
this  summer.  The  trade  had  about  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  salvation 
for  lamb  feeders  would  be  to  secure  their 
f  < «  der  stock  cheaper.  A  very  strong  close 
to  the  market  for  corn  feds  this  spring 
will  naturally  make  Intending  feeders 
••n-:i«  us  to  stock  up  in  the  tall  regard- 
lesH  of  prices.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  feeder  buyers  will  use  more  csutton 


than  they  did  last  year,  in  which  case  a 
profit  is  about  as  certain  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  live  stock  business. 


Canada's  Live  Stock 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  from 
the  Dominion  census  department  Cana- 
dian farmers  own  animals  worth  $059,- 
000,000,  divided  as  follows:  Horses,  $420,- 
079,250;  milch  cows,  $115,369,294;  other  cat- 
tle, $86,522,140;  sheep,  $10,572,803,  and  swine, 
$26,664,735. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
.  west  and  alto  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

E.  E.  Johnson's  Durocs 

E.  E.  Johnson  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  has  125 
head  of  spring  pigs  this  year  that  are 
without  doubt  the  best  lot  he  has  ever 
raised.  Along  with  these  he  has  about 
twenty-one  head  of  extra  choice  fall  gilts 
and  also  eight  fall  boars.  The  larger  part 
of  the  pigs  are  sired  by  Carnival  Chief 
by  Lincoln  Chief.  This  boar  was  the  first 
prize  boar  at  Kansas,  Missouri  and  the 
Denver  stock  show,  and  also  reserve 
champion  at  the  latter  show.  There  are 
also  six  litters  sired  by  Critic  Boy,  a  son 
of  Critic  B.  The  fall  pigs  are  all  by 
Carnival  Chief,  with  the  exception  of  one 
litter,  these  being  by  I  Am  a  Golden 
Model  2d.  We  will  have  more  to  say  re- 
yarding  this  herd  in  a  later  issue.  Mr. 
Johnson  will  be  at  the  fair  this  fall  with 
a  good  lineup  of  stuff,  and  will  surely 
have  something  desirable  to  offer  for 
tale  when  the  time  comes.  Keep  his 
l.erd  in  mind  and  watch  these  columns 
tor  further  announcements. 


Ed  Kern's  Durocs 

Ed  Kern  of  Stanton,  Neb.,  has  110  head 
of  young  Duroc  spr.ng  pigs  at  this  writ- 
ing, sired  by  Sensation  Wonder  2nd, 
Prince  Muncie  Colonel,  Golden  Model  31st, 
Cherry  Chief,  Golden  Model  4th,  Colonel 
Chief  and  others.  Mr.  Kern  also  has  a 
number  of  extra  choice  fall  gilts  sired 
by  Lincoln  Chief  2d,  he  by  Lincoln 
Chief.  In  Sensation  Wonder  2d  and 
Prince  Muncie  Colonel,  Mr.  Kern  has 
two  as  good  breeding  boars  as  are  in 
any  herd  in  the  country.  We  consider 
Sensation  Wonder  2d  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  real  big  boars  we  have  seen  in 
a  long  time.  If  there  is  a.  thousand-pound 
boar  in  Nebraska,  it  is  certainly  Sensa- 
tion Wonder  2d.  Along  with  his  immense 
size,  he  has  plenty  of  quality  and 
smoothness  and  stands  on  as  good  feet 
and  bone  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  We 
will  have  more  to  say  regarding  Mr. 
Kern's  herd  from  time  to  time.  Watch 
these  columns  for  further  announce- 
ments. 


Baeder's  Duroc  Prospects 

Seventy-five  head  of  spring  pigs,  is  the 
quota  found  in  the  herd  of  John  Baeder, 
the  well-known  breeder  at  Scribner,  Neb| 
One-third  of  these  are  sired  by  Baeder's 
Golden  Model,  the  winner  at  Nebraska 
state  fair  last  year.  One-third  are  sired 
by  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder,  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  rest  are  sired  by  Prince 
Critic.  There  is  also,  one  good  litter  by 
Blue  Ribbon  Model.  These  pigs  are  mostly 
March  and  April  farrow.  One  of  the 
choicest  litters  is  out  of  Premier  Fancy 
Lady  and  sired  by  Echo  Crimson  Wonder. 
Mr  Baeder  also  has  an  extra  good  fall 
litter  out  of  this  sow,  sired  by  Baeder's 
Golden  Model.  We  also  noticed  two  extra 
rood  litters  out  of  Baeder's  Golden  Model 
lams  and  sired  by  Echo  Crimson  Won- 
der. Mr.  Baeder  has  several  later  litters 
that  are  especially  good.  These  are  sired 
by  Prince  Critic.  Mr.  Baeder  has  for  sale 
several  extra  choice  fall  males.  If  you 
are  looking  for  something'  of  this  kind, 
write  him  at  once,  mentioning  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer. 


Hekrdle's  Durocs 

Anton  Heknlle  of  Stanton,  Neb.,  the 
Well  known  breeder  of  Duroc-Jerseys,  has 
IW  head  of  spring  pigs  that  measure  up 
to  the  standard  of  those  usually  found  on 
bis  farm.  We  called  on  Mr.  Ilekrdle  a  few 
lays  ago  and  found  him  busy  with  his 
farm  operations,  but  still  ready  and  will- 
ing to  stop  and  talk  about  his  herd. 
'Hie-half  ,,{  bis  spring  pics  this  year 
a  re  ir .  .1  by  A  A  s  Model,  a  line-life. 1 
Golden  Model  boar,  and  a  good  one. 
'I'll''  balance,  w  th  the  exception  of  one 
litter,  are  sired  by  Beauty's  Wonder,  by 
I'roud  Wonder,  and  he  by  Wallace's  Woti- 
der.  Hesldes  these,  he  ban  one  good  litter 
by  Crimson  Critic,  a  splendid  breeding 
SOT  of  the  grand  champion,  Critic  B. 
■\  r    Hekrdls  will  have  a  splertdM  line-up 


to  offer  his  customers  if  all  goes  well 
with  bis  herd.  He  is  a  good  caretaker 
and  develops  and  grows  his  pigs  out  in 
a  manner  that  insures  their  getting  out 
and  making  good  for  those  who  buy 
them.  In  fact,  he  sells  everything  with 
an  iron  clad  guarantee,  and  they  have 
got  to  be  just  as  he  represents  them  to 
you.  Keep  his  herd  in  mind,  and  when  in 
need  of  anything  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc, 
write  him,  mentioning  the  Twentieth 
entury  Farmer. 


Dan  Kane's  Durocs 

Dan  Kane  of  Wisner,  Neb.,  has  about 
seventy  head  of  Duroc-Jeisey  spring  pigs 
this  year,  carrying  the  blood  lines  of  the 
best  boars  of  the  breed.  Mr.  Kane  has 
been  a  consistent  buyer  of  good  stuff  and 
his  spring  pigs  this  year  are  coming 
along  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Most 
of  the  pigs  are  sired  by  Wonder  Chief  by 
B.  &  G. 's  Wonder.  Other  litters  are  by 
Golden  Model's  Hope  by  Golden  Model 
2d;  Chief  Invincible  by  Invincible  Chief, 
and  Wonder's  Colonel  by  Proud  Colonel, 
Jr.  Another  especially  good  outside  lit- 
ter is  by  Golden  Model  31st  and  out  of 
a  dam  by  Golden  Model  15th.  This  sow 
was  the  highest  priced  sow  in  the  Her- 
man Toelle  sale  at  West  Point  last  spring. 
There  are  eight  good  pigs  in  this  litter. 
Mr.  Kane  will  have  something  further  to 
say  through  these  columns  in  a  later 
issue.  In  the  meantime,  if  you  are  in  the 
market  for  anything  in  his  line,  write 
him  for  further  information,  mentioning 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Henry  Stuthnian's  Durocs 

Henry  Stuthman  of  Pilger,  Neb.,  has 
135  head  of  little  red  fellows  this  year, 
that  measure  up  to  the  usual  high  stand- 
ard of  the  pigs  generally  to  be  found  at 
this  farm  at  this  time.  Mr.  Stuthman  is 
one  of  the  younger  breeders  who  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  business  during 
the  last  few  years.  He  has  done  this  by 
the  application  of  good,  common  sense 
to  his  business  and  his  ability  to  produce 
and  develop  the  type  of  hogs  that  is 
most  in  demand  at  this  time.  His  pigs 
this  year  are  sired,  one-third  by  Sweet 
Rose's  Wonder,  one-third  by  Chief's 
Model,  some  by  Crimson  Wonder  Select, 
and  other  litters  by  Golden  Model  31st,' 
Golden  Model  4th,  Blue  Ribbon  Model, 
Colonel  Critic  by  King  the  Colonel,  Model 
Wonder,  Colonel  Chief  and  others.  There 
are  about  thirty  head  of  fall  stuff  sired 
by  Crimson  Wonder  Select,  Melina's  Won- 
der, Colonel  Tippy,  Valley  King's  Won- 
der, King  the  Colonel,  and  others.  Mr. 
Stuthman  will  hold  his  fall  sale  on  Octo- 
ber 5  and  his  bred  sow  sale  on  February 
5.  Keep  his  herd  in  mind  and  watch 
these  columns  for  further  information. 


Porter's  Berkshires 

We  called  on  Mr.  George  Porter  of 
Stanton,  Neb.,  a  few  days  ago  and  found 
him  with  about  sixty  head  of  Berkshire 
pigs  of  spring  farrow  to  date.  Mr.  Porter 
is  one  of  Nebraska's  most  substantial 
Berkshire  breeders.  He  has  been  in  the 
business  a  number  of  years  and  has  al- 
ways used  the  very  best  of  breeding  ani- 
mals obtainable  to  head  his  herd.  The 
pigs  this  year  are  sired  mostly  by  Long- 
fellow's Premier  and  Autocrat,  two  boars 
with  plenty  of  scale  and  bone,  length  and 
quality.  Mr.  Porter  has  a  number  of 
sows  bred  to  farrow  next  month,  also 
some  extra  choice  fall  gilts  that  he  is 
keeping  over  for  future  trade.  He  has 
recently  added  to  his  herd  the  splendid 
boar,  Charmer's  College  Duke,  a  son  of 
Charmer's  Duke  29th.  This,  boar  has 
plenty  of  size  and  stretch,  good  strong 
back,  and  is  certainly  the  correct  type. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  Mr.  Porter's  herd. 
We  will  have  more  to  say  regarding  this 
herd  in  a  later  issue.  In  the  meantime, 
if  you  are  in  the  market  for  anything  in 
his  line,  write  him,  mentioning  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer. 

Colonel  McGuire  and  His  Dnrocs 

Colonel  R.  P.  McGuire  of  Wisner,  Neb., 
has  always  been  one  of  the  strong  pushers 
for  a  better  class  of  live  stock  in  that 
community.  Coming  to  Nebraska  thirty 
odd  years  ago  and  enduring  the  hardships 
of  the  pioneer,  he  has  seen  the  country 
grow  from  an  unbroken  prairie  to  one 
of  the  richest  farming  and  stock  grow- 
ing communities  in  the  west.  Along  with 
his  farming  operations,  he  has  engaged 
in  the  auction  business,  and  probably  no 
man  in  that  part  of  Cuming  county  has 
a  wider  acquaintance  in  the  surrounding 
territory  than  has  Colonel  McGuire.  Wis- 
ner is  noted  far  and  wide  for  the  large 
number  of  herds  of  pure  bred  live  stock 
that  are  to  be  found  in  and  around  this 
nimediate  neighborhood.  In  his  capacity 
as  an  auctioneer,  Colonel  McGuire  has 
been  more  or  less  associated  with  the 
various  herds  at  sales,  etc.,  for  a  great 
many  years.  For  several  years  he  has  at 
various  times  at  the  different  sales  pur- 
chased very  choice  Duroc-Jersey  females. 
Being  a  booster  and  seeing  the  possibili- 
ties in  breeding  Durocs,  he  has  been  work- 
ing to  the  end  of  establishing  a  good 
herd  of  this  popular  breed.  At  this  time 
he  has  about  100  head  of  spring  pigs,  sired 
mostly  by  his  own  herd  boars,  B.  & 
K.'s  Colonel  Gano  by  Colonel  Go  no,  and 
Golden  .Model's  Hope  by  Golden  Model  2d. 
Besides  the  spring  pigs,  he  has  about 
thirty-five  head  of  extra  choice  fall 
pigs  sired  by  Golden  Modler,  a  splendid 
breeding  son  of  Golden  Model  15th.  B,  & 
K.'s  Colonel  Gano  is  a  full  brother  to  the 
well  known  Iowa  winner.  King  Gano. 
He  is  an  extra  heavy  hog  of  the  big, 
strong,  rugged  typo,  and  Colonel  Mc- 
Guire has  v<  ry  choice  pigs  to  show,  sired 


by  him.  On  account  of  having  so  much 
of  his  produce  In  h.s  herd,  he  is  offering 
this  boar  for  sale  at  this  time.  If  you 
are  looking  for  something  in  this  line, 
you  had  better  write  him  at  once,  men- 
tioning this  paper. 


5ale  Dates 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

September   30— F.    B.    Nelson,  Lindsay, 

Neb. 

October  2— F.  A.  Lemmcrman,  Creston, 

Neb. 

October  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.    Widle   &   Sons,  Genoa, 

Neb. 

October  14— A.  R.   Barnes,  Petersburg, 

Neb. 

October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner. 
Neb. 

February   5— Henry   Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— It.    Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 

Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  L — A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg. 

Xeb. 

February   11— F.    B.    Nelson,  Lindsay, 

Neb. 

February    12— Robert    Leisey,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February  22— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  23— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  24— E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 


Bullock  Baby 
Creeping  Grip  Tractor 


Another  notable  achievement 
of  the  Bullock  Tractor 
Pronounced   by  expert  agri-  j 

culturists  the  ideal  type  and  size 
tractor  for  Bmall  farms.  Its  low  price, 
adaptability  to  do  every  kind  of  traction 
work  and  ita  low  cost  of  operation  makes 
it  quick  and  big  profit-maker  on  farms 
even  as  small  as  160  acres. 
.  One  important  feature  of  thia  tractor 
13  that  it  eteera  with  the  creepera  at 
the  same  time  with  the  front  wheels, 
permitting-  short  turns  and  operating 
close  into  fence  corners;  the  machine  can 
turn  within  its  own  length. 

Interesting  literature  describing  the 
Bullock  Baby  30-20  H  P.-  -also  3  larger 
sizes  with  prices  sent  on  request.  Address 

BULLOCK  TRACTOR  CO. 

1806Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago 


Works  Easy 
On  Any  Job 

Especially 
Adapted  for 
Small  Farms 
and  Orchard 

Plowing. 

Get  Prices 


Automatic  Premier  Revolver 

32  or  38  cal.  double  action,  6  Bhots, 
3  in.  barrel,  nickle  plated, 
rubber  handle,  wght.  13  oz. 

PROTECT  YCUR  HOME 

Send  no  money.  We  will 
send  it  C.  O.  D.  and  YOU 
CAN  PAY  WHEN  YOU  GET  IT 

In  writing  mention  this  paper 

ZINCK  &  CO.,  7404  Greenview  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE 


LIVE  STOCK 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-10ths  pure,  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood  Farm,  "Whitewater,  Wis. 


POULTRY — Anconas 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  THE  GREAT 
egg  producers.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Gallatin,  Wa- 
hoo,  Neb. 


Baby  Chicks 

BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES— 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100. 000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
b  rds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood1 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


Ducks 

TNDIAN  RUNNER  AND  BUFF  OR- 
pington  duck  eggs;  also  Light  Brahmas. 

Circular  lice.    Frank  Hcaly.  Bedford,  la. 


FAWN  AND  W11ITF  INDIAN  RUN- 
ner  duck  eggs,  $1  per  12.  Heavy  laying 
strain.    E.  Dooley.  Selma,  la. 


Legl.  ;rns 

S1NCLE-COMB  liRt'WN  I.ECHORN 
Eggs— $4,  100;  $2.50,  50;  $1.  15;  from  200  2- 
year-old  hens,  mated  with  cockerels  scor- 
ing 98%.    Edward  Dooley,  Selmn,  la. 


SIXOU9-COMI!      WHITE  EEtMIORN 

eggs  From  trap-nested,  high-record  lay- 
ers, $1.  IS,    F.  Strahnn.  Lin  wood.  Neb. 


a. 


rOR*THE   BUYER  ANM>  SELLER 


POULTRY — Leghorns 

EGGS  —  ROSE-COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
horns,'  15  for  $1;  50,  $3.  Also  cockerels. 
White  Wyandottes,  15,  $1.  Geo.  A.  Rich- 
ards, Route  2,  Kearney,  Neb. 


Langshans 

BLACK  LAN6SHAN  EGGS-CIRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


Light  Brahmas 

LTGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 15,  $1;  45, 
$2.30;  100,  $5.  Fair  hatch  guaranteed  or 
another  order  half  price.  Frank  A. 
John,  Bedford,  la. 


Orpingtons 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE- 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM 
thoroughbred  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  Chas.  Less- 
man,  Wayne,  Neb. 


PRIZE- WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
ton  eggs.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb. 

Plymouth  Roclrs 
PARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
both  matings.  Pens  1,  5,  $5  per  13;  pens 
2,  3.  4,  $2.50,  15;  $4.50,  30;  farm  range,  $1, 
15;  $5,  100.  Circular  free.  G.  W.  Feuer- 
stein,  Fremont,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCKS  —  LARGE,  GREAT 
laying  strain;  eggs,  15,  $1;  100,  $4.  Geo. 
Clauson,  Mead,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $5  per  100,  $2.75  per  50.  $1.50  per  15. 
Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Fred  Kroeger,  Carroll,  la. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  60c  per  15,  $3  per  100.  Mrs.  Anna 
Eklund,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  AT 
reduced  prices  for  May.  George  Frank- 
lin.  Axtell,  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  Ex- 
clusively; choice,  pure-bred  stock;  se- 
lected eggs,  100.  $5;  50,  $3.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed.  Adam  A.  Weir,  Clay  Center, 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  5c  APIECE— 
None  shipped  over  three  days  old.  Miss 
Voorhees,  Sweetwater,  Neb. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  15  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Delmer 
McCann,  Arlington,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  Ex- 
hibition and  utility  stock.  Free  cata- 
logue.   Gecrge  Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS  AT  PIONEER 
Home — Large,  dark  red;  heavy  lavers. 
Pens,  $1.50  per  15;  utility,  $4  per  100.  Mrs. 
John  Hall,  Valley,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB    RHODE  ISLAND  RED 

eggs,  $4  per  100,  $1  per  15;  from  large, 

Vigorous,  farm-raised  birds.  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Ankeny,  York,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS,  $3  AND  $5— 
Egss,  exhibition,  matings,  now  $2  fifteen, 
S3  fifty.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  HIGH- 
quality  White  Wyandotte  and  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poul- 
try and  Stock  Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  EGGS — 15  FOR 
$1.    A.  M.  Neidig,  Madison,  Neb. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
setting.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough,  Weston,  la. 


THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  WYAN- 
dottes— Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.50  per  15. 
B.  Carl  Petersen,  Avoca,  la. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  FROM  THOROUGH- 
bred  turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Mus- 
covy and  Runner  ducks,  Pearl  and  White 
guineas,  Bantams,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Houdans,  Games,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  White  and  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, White  and  Silver-Laced  Wv- 
andottes,  Buff,  White,  Barred  Plymouth 
Kocks,  Cochins,  Langshans.  Hen  eggs, 
15  for  $1.  Also  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pige- 
ons. Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
tenter,  Neb. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
tnree  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
tor  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


ROTTEN  EGGS  -  WE  SELL  NICE, 
iresh  eggs  from  26  varieties  of  chickens, 
catalogue  free.    Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 


RATE — Pive  cents  per  word  per  issue.   Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  In  which  it  Is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 
If  you  have  any  wants  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,  insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


POULTRY — Miscellaneous 

EGGS  —  BARRED,  WHITE,  BUFF 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Langshans.  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Holbrook, 
Neb. 


WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free 
catalogue.    C.  W.  Brehm.  Harvard,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ALL  VARI- 
eties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  Brahmas,  Langshans, 
Minorcas,  Campines  and  Bantams;  also 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue No.  11.  Logan  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,  Wayne.  Neb. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

160-ACRE  RICH  CREEK  IMPROVED 
farm;  60  cultivation,  balance  timbered— 
$20  acre.     Sessions  Co.,   Winthrop,  Ark. 


Colorado 

WANTED— GOOD,  LIVE  REAL  ES- 
tate  agents  to  co-operate  with  us  in  col- 
onizing a  20,000-acre  tract  of  good  farm 
land  in  eastern  Colorado  near  Platte 
river  in  the  Shallow  Water  district, 
where  the  crop  pays  for  the  land  in  two 
years.  Good  commission  to  live  agents- 
Write  at  once  for  literature.  Platte  River 
Valley  Land  Co.,  Omaha  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


Parms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


AM  IN  TOUCH  WITH  EASTERN 
buyers  for  farms  and  ranches.  Send  de- 
tails with  legal  description  and  best  cash 
price  in  first  letter,  allowing  2  per  cent 
commission.  Thomas  Campbell,  530-32 
State  Bank  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


Plorida. 

YOU  CAN  SETTLE  A  COLONY  OF 
your  friends  in  Florida  and  make  a  for- 
tune in  two  years.  We  have  many  large 
tracts  suited  to  the  purpose  at  a  very 
low  price  and  easy  terms.  A  resident  of 
Florida  from  Nebraska.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. Address  C,  care  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer. 


Iowa 

SPLENDID  53-ACRE,  WELL  I  Im- 
proved west  Iowa  farm,  near  town.  Big 
bargain.  Write  John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


Kansas 

WE  OWN  13,600  ACRES  IN  FERTILE 
Pawnee  valley,  smooth  as  a  floor;  best 
alfalfa  and  wheat  land  on  earth;  five 
sets  of  improvements;  shallow  water; 
will  sell  SO  acres  or  more.  Frizell  &  Ely, 
Larned,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— .320  ACRES,  IMPROVED, 
in  the  famous  Moran  Valley,  Allen 
county,  Kansas.  Very  low  for  cash,  or 
on  easy  terms.  View  of  farm  sent  on 
application.  Address  owner,  Lock  Box 
367,  Iola,  Kansas. 


Miscellaneous  Lands 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  SCRIP  FOR 
Sale — Soldiers'  additional  land  scrip  in  40, 
SO  and  120-acre  assignments.  Can  be  lo- 
cated on  vacant  government  land.  No 
residence  or  cultivation  required.  Ad- 
dress Fred  D,  Mason,  Security  Mutual 
Life  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MONEY  IN  MINNESOTA  LANDS— 
Send  for  my  list— <50O-acre  bargain,  450 
plow,  100  meadow.  50  pasture;  elegant 
buildings;  near  city— $60  acre,  worth  $80. 
Write  your  wants.  W.  C.  Murphy,  Foley, 
Minn. 


TODD— COUNTY  OF  CREAMERIES, 
corn  and  clover.  For  information  write 
Van  Dyke  &  Van  Dyke,  Main  St.,  Long 
Prairie,  Minn. 


CORN  AND  CLOVER  LANDS  IN 
central  Minnesota.  Low  prices.  Reason- 
able terms.  Write  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn. 


Missouri 

FOR  SALE— BIG  SHORTAGE  CAT- 
tle— Big  profit  raising  them.  We  offer 
exceptional  bargains  in  Ozark  county, 
Missouri,  ranches.  Cheap  land;  good 
grazing;  plenty  pure  spring  water;  40  to 
50  inches  rainfall.  Tell  us  how  many 
acres  you  want  and  we  will  send  you 
particulars.  Price.  $6  to  $S  per  acre. 
Easy  terms.  Must  not  be  undervalued 
because  we  do  not  overcharge  for  it. 
PCHREI  &  READ,  30  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago. 


LAND"  -  Nebraska 

CUSTER  COUNTY  RANCH  FOR 
Sale— The  biggest  bargain  ever  offered ; 
320  acres  in  Custer  county,  120  acres  be- 
ing planted  in  corn,  40  acres  in  oats;  this 
goes  with  the  place;  25  head  of  cattle,  10 
head  of  horses,  35  head  of  hogs,  complete 
line  of  machinery;  all  fenced  and  cross- 
fenced,  20  acres  hog  tight.  Seven-room 
house,  stable,  windmill,  cistern,  tanks, 
etc.  For  the  next  ten  days  this  place 
will  be  sold  for  $14,000  cash,  including  all 
stock.  Place  can  be  had  immediately. 
Wire  or  write  Wm.  Lyon,  Central  City, 
Neb. 


GO  WEST— FOR,  SALE,  A  14,000-ACRE 
colonization  tract.  Will  retail  $12.50  .to 
$25  per  acre.  This  tract  is  scattered 
with  fine  farms,  homes  and  showing' 
splendid  crops  which  we  raise  in  that 
territory.  This  is  a  bargain  for  eastern 
real  estate  colonization  agents  or  spec- 
ulators—$8  per  acre.  Write  for  terms. 
Will  split  tract  to  suit.  522  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— We  have  listed  with  us  to 
sell  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
choice  North  Dakota  lands.  In  order  to 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  in  North  Dakota  we  will  sell  these 
lands  at  cost.  Prices  are  about  one-fifth 
those  asked  in  Iowa  or  Illinois  and  agri- 
cultural possibilities  are  just  as  great. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads  all 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates. 
For  literature  and  full  particulars  write 
J.  S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agt.,  Soo 
Line  Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
Free — Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions; 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to^  sell.  Address  Room  94, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  GROWN  IN 
the  Ontario  district  that's  suited  to  the 
climate.  A  remarkable  grain-growing 
country.  Stock  raising  makes  everyone 
prosperous.  No  diseases  to  take  off  the 
stock.  Hog  cholera  unknown.  Food  and 
water  contain  most  nutriment.  Five 
cows  will  support  the  family  if  well  cared 
for.  Lands  offered  on  long  time  and 
easy  terms.  We  have  many  thousands 
of  acres  to  select  from,  and  in  choice  lo- 
calities. Better  go  with  us  next  excur- 
sion and  see  for  yourself.  Write  for 
ticket  for  round  trip,  cheap.  Oregon  & 
Western  Col.  Co.,  536  Paxton  Block, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Washington 

DAIRYING  PAYS  ON  OUR  SPOKANE 
Valley  irrigated  lands.  Rich  soil.  Plenty 
of  water.  Mild  climate.  Splendid  mar- 
kets, as  we  import  butter,  eggs,  ham  and 
bacon.  Close  to  the  city.  Crops  never 
fail.  One  acre  will  produce  enough  for 
one  cow.  Any  industrious  man  will  suc- 
ceed. Write  Spokane  Valley  Land  and 
Water  Company,   Spokane,  Washington. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union. 
Settlers  wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low 
prices,  on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  booklet 
35  on  Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant. 
State  acres  wanted.  Write  about  our 
grazing  lands.  If  interested  in  fruit 
lands,  ask  for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards 
in  Wisconsin.  Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo 
Line  Ry.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wyoming 

GOVERNMENT  LAND-GET  320 
acres.  We  stock  your  land,  buy  your 
crop.  Some  means  required.  Particulars 
free.    Wyoming  Settlement.  Janet,  Wyo. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESTAN  BULL  CALF 
for  sale.  J.  C.  Schmucker,  Swanton, 
Neb. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE.  CHEAP  —  THOROUGH  - 
bred  Collie  pups  of  size  and  quality.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Justus  Johnson. 
Loomis,  Neb. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS — THE  KIND 
that  make  good.  Clarence  Allen,  Dawson. 
Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ANY  FILM  DEVELOPED,  10c  PER 
roll;  prints,  2c  to  5c.  Cameras  and  sup- 
plies. Photo  Craft  Shop,  4160  Bee  Build- 
ing, Omaha. 


REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS  —  SMITH 
Premiers,  $13;  Remingtons,  $15;  Olivers, 
$18;  Underwoods,  L  C.  Smiths,  Monarchs; 
200  machines  in  stock.  Order  today. 
Central  Typewriter  Exchange,  307  So.  17th, 
Omaha. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  04-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTIIS^MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472.  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FENCE  POSTS  AND  DUMBER  Di- 
rect to  consumer.  C.  J.  Coleman,  Sand 
Point,  Idaho. 


DAIRY  FARM  CO.,  1201  FARNAM, 
Omaha,  makes  big  inducements  to  prac- 
tical farmers  who  believe  in  corn — silo- 
milk  pail— hog— route  for  sure  money  in 
farming. 


HARNESS  AND  SADDLE  BUSINESS, 
county-seat  town,  Wyoming;  stock  about 
$5,000;  brick  store— $3,900.  Profits  about 
$4,000  a  year;  no  competition;  will  bear 
investigation.    G.  W.,  care  this  paper. 


USED  AUTOMOBILES 

70  USED  CARS— WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Write  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Ga"rage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  'WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


MAKE  $100  A  SEASON  IN  SPARE 
time  only  and  get  all  your  own  clothes 
free.  Easy  to  get  orders  for  men's 
suits  with  our  beautiful  samples  and  up- 
to-date  styles.  Write  at  once  for  free 
book  of  samples  and  styles,  agents'  inside 
costs  and  retail  prices,  full  information 
and  our  big,  new  offer.  It's  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity.  Knickerbocker  Tailor- 
ing Co.,  Dept.  102,  Chicago. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  OPEN 
to  men  and  women.  Over  15.0K)  appoint- 
ments coming;  $75  to  $150  month.  Life 
jobs.  Pleasant  work.  Short  hours.  Va- 
cations. Common-sense  education  suf- 
ficient. Full  directions  telling  how  to 
get  position  free.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  G-93,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  Twentieth  Century  Farmer; 
salary  $42  a  week.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  wekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39  F.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver.  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  1912  crop 
seed  corn  grown  in  Washington  county. 
Nebraska.  Werter  DeVaughn,  1914  Har- 
ney St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FETERITA— HOME-GROWN.  TESTED 
seed,  re-cleaned,  sacked.  Greatest  drouth- 
resisting  crop.  Matures  in  75  days. 
Pamphlet  telling  how  to  grow — $2.75  sin- 
gle bushel,  $4.50  per  hundred.  H.  M.  Hill. 
Sycamore,  Kan.    Route  1. 


2<X>  SWEET  POTATO.  50  TOMATO.  50 
cabbage  plants  sent  prepaid  for  $1.  Chas. 
Vanstrom,  Edgar  Greenhouse.  Edgar. 
Neb. 
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WEST  FARMS 


In  the  Heart 
of  Colorado 


HERE,  more  than  most  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
nature  has  assembled  her  choicest  riches,  requir- 
ing very  little  labor  to  grow  a  crop.  The  famous 
climate  is  so  full  of  sunshine  and  warmth  and  the  air 
so  pure  microbes  can't  live.   Hog  cholera  is  unknown. 


The  soil  that  will  produce  admirably  the  most  bountiful 
crops  of  alfalfa,  corn,  flax,  wheat,  oats,  speltz,  barley,  with 
several  hundreds  of  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  and  root 
crops  in  proportion.  In  the  vicinity,  apples  have  shown  a 
remarkable  record,  while  the  small  fruits  have  made  more 
than  satisfactory  yields.  All  these  crops  have  more  nutri- 
ment in  them  than  these  same  crops  grown  in  states  furthei 
east.     The  finest  water  and  an  abundance  of  it. 

An  ideal  locality  for  dairying,  for  it  has  the  very  best 
food  and  water  and  a  climate  suited  to  the  work  and  then 
the  great  Denver  market,  so  near  and  fine,  makes  it  most 
profitable.  Five  cows  well  cared  for  will  support  any  fam- 
ily and  leave  a  margin.  But  stock  raising  of  almost  all 
kinds  is  a  wonderful  money  maker. 

The  map  herewith  shows  that  our  lands  are  on  the  Union 
Pacific  "cut-off"  from  Denver  to  Fort  Morgan,  thirty  miles 
out,  where  we  are  building  a  postoffice,  creamery,  store  and 
ranch  buildings.  Later  on  we  shall  establish  a  station  and 
town  there.  We  are  also  putting  in  crop  of  1,000  acres  this 
spring. 


Listen— most  of  your  neighbors  started  with  practically 
nothing.  They  got  a  tract  of  land  at  only  a  few  dollars  per 
acre,  kept  farming  it  until  the  development  of  the  country 
increased  its  value  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre — a  natural 
increase. 

In  point  of  production  our  $20  acre  land  produces  as 
many  dollars  per  acre  as  farms  elsewhere  that  sell  at  $150 
per  acre.  A  single  crop  sometimes  pays  for  the  land,  for 
these  farms  are  offered  at  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre  on  very 
liberal  terms. 

A  number  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  farmers  have  farms  ad- 
joining ours  in  various  places,  where  they  have  farmed 
for  years.  Their  crops  show  what  the  land  will  produce,  so 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  buyer  to  make  a  mistake  in  selec- 
tion. 

To  really  appreciate  our  lands  vou  must  see  them.  To 
know  more  about  them  you  should  get  our  fine  illustrated 
folder  which  gives  a  definite  and  reliable  description. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  and  you  will  have 
it  free  by  return  mail.   Do  it  today. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Trouble  Ahead 

Johnny — I'll  get  even  with  ma  for 
spankin'  me. 

Tommy — Aw,  what'll  you  do? 

Johnny — One  o'  these  days  I'll 
everlastingly  whale  her  grandchil- 
dren. 

Unselfishness 

When  little  Margaret  passed  her 
plate  the  third  time  for  chicken  her 
mother  said: 

"My  dear,  you  must  not  eat  so 
much  chicken.  I  am  afraid  you'll  be 
ill." 

"Well,  mother,"  said  Margaret, 
"I'm  not  eating  this  because  I  want 
it;  I'm  collecting  the  bones  for 
Fido." — Harper's  Monthly. 

Given  Away 
"Who    gave    the    bride  away?" 
asked  Mrs.  Evans  of  her  daughter, 
who  had  just    returned    from  the 
wedding. 

"Her  little  brother,"  replied  the 
daughter.  "He  stood  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ceremony  and  yelled, 
'Hurrah,  Blanche;  you've  got  him  at 
last!'  " 

Misfits 

It  was  Robert's  first  visit  to  the 
zoo. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  ani- 
mals?" inquired  Uncle  Ben. 

After  a  critical  inspection  of  the 
exhibit,  the  boy  replied: 

"I  think  the  kangaroo  and  the  ele- 
phant should  change  tails." 

Where  It  Hurt 

A  story  from  the  nursery  of  the 
German  emperors  relates  the  ready, 
if  unconscious  wit,  of  the  present 
Kaiser  William  when  a  little  fellow. 
One  day  his  governess  punished  him 
by  the  time-honored  method  of  cor- 
rection, after  which  she  remarked': 

"Believe  me,  your  royal  highness, 
it  hurts  me  as  much  as  it  hurts  you 
to  do  this." 

"Ach,"  replied  the  weeping  prince, 
"does  it  hurt  you  in  the  same 
place?" 

Useful^Guest 

The  appetite  of  the  guest  was  a 
keen  one,  and  he  was  doing  full  jus- 
tice to  the  excellent  dinner  provided 
by  his  host.  The  little  daughter  of 
the  house  watched  him  onen  - 
mouthed  for  a  while.  Then,  finally, 
she  smiled  on  him  brightly  and  said: 

"Oh,  I  do  wish  you  were  here  to 
dinner  every  day." 

The  guest  beamed  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

"Do  you,  my  dear?  Why?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Because,"  came  the  unexpected 
reply,  "there  won't  be  anything  cold 
to  eat  tomorrow." 

Smoke  Nuisances 

The  family  doctor  was  paying  a 
semi-social,  semi-official  visit.  As 
he  took  a  leisurely  departure  ho 
paused  to  discuss  with  Margaret's 
mother  the  general  health  conditions 
of  the  city. 

"We're  not  so  badly  off,  compara- 
tively, that  Is,"  he  said.  "For  one 
thing,  there  are  only  two  uncon- 
trolled, unmitigated  smoke  nuisances 
in  the  town." 

From  the  sofa  in  the  corner  Mar- 
garet spoke: 

"Yea,  doctor,  I  know,"  said  she; 
"papa  and  Uncle  Jim." — Delineator. 
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Theory  Versus  Experience 

— ^  ^ERTAIN  soils  are  fitted  to  raise  certain  crops.  No  one 
I  doubts  the  truth  of  that  simple  statement.  The  main 
Sjggj  question,  when  you  own  a  piece  of  land  is,  "What  crops 
are  best  suited  to  this  land?"  One  mpn  will  tell  yon  to 
have  a  chemical  analysis  made  of  the  soil.  Another  man  will  tell 
you  that  a  chemical  analysis  is  absolutely  valueless.  Which  man 
is  right?  Both  and  neither.  If  you  have  had  a  chemical  analysis 
made  of  some  soil  and  been  told  it  would  raise  certain  crops,  and 
then  have  tried  to  raise  those  crops  and  been  unable  to  do  so, 
you  will  have  little  confidence  in  this  method  of  determining  the 
composition  of  your  soil.  In  our  next  issue  A.  C.  Hartenbower 
will  explain  why  analysis  and  experience  do  not  always  harmonize 
and  just  in  how  far  you  can  place  confidence  in  this  method  of 
arriving  at  conclusions  as  to  the  adaptability  of  your  soil. 

Louise  M.  Allen  contributes  a  short  article  evrilaining  the 
reason  for  the  deterioration  of  seed  in  some  localities.  Miss  Al- 
len is  the  state  seed  inspector  of  Nebraska.  She  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  this  line  of  work  and  knows  what  sort  of  seed  the 
seed  dealers  want  to  buy  and  why  they  find  it  hard  to  secure  such 
seed. 

The  hog  cholera  article  which  will  appear  in  the  next  issue 
tells  how  serum  and  virus  are  made,  and  suggests  methods  of  in- 
BUring  their  potency. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Large  Order 
A  woman  rushed  into  a  hardware 
store  and  said  to  the  man:  "Give 
me  a  mouse  trap,  mister,  and  hurry 
up.   I  want  to  catch  a  car." 

Modern  Methods 

Old-fashioned  Mother — What  is 
this  Montessori  system  of  child  edu- 
cation that  I  hear  so  much  about? 

Old-fashioned  Father — I  dunno 
exactly,  but  the  keynote  of  it  seems 
to  be  "votes  for  children." 

Superior  Knowledge 
The  priest  had  preached  a  fine 
sermon  on  "Married  Life  and  Its 
Duties."  Two  old  Irish  women  were 
heard  coming  out  of  church  com- 
menting on  the  address. 

"It's  a  fine  sermon  his  reverence 
would  be  after  giving  us,"  said  one 
to  the  other. 

"It  is,  indeed,"  was  the  quick  re- 
ply, "and  I  wish  I  knew  as  little 
about  the  matter  as  he  does." 

Unreliable  Information 

A  young  woman  returned  to  her 
home  in  a  small  Maryland  town  after 
a  winter  in  Baltimore,  and  was  told 
that  her  old  colored  laundress  had 
just  died  ,  after  a  brief  illness. 
.Shortly  afterward  Aunt  Annie  ap- 
peared, quite  alive  and  looking  for 
work.  "Why,  Aunt  Annie!"  said  the 
astonished  girl,  "I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you.  I  heard  you  were  dead."  "Yes, 
honey,"  said  the  old  woman,  "Ise 
done  hyeard  dat,  too",  but  I  neber  did 
believe  it." 

Working  Hubby 

"Dearie,"  said  the  young  married 
man,  "I  have  to  go  to  New  York  on, 
business.  It  will  only  take  a  day  or 
so,  and  I  hope  you  won't  miss  me 
too  much  while'  I'm  gone,  but — " 

"I  won't,"  answered  his  young 
wife,  positively,  "because  I'm  going 
with  you." 

"I  wish  you  could,  dear,  but  it 
won't  be  convenient  this  time.  What 
would  you  want  to  go  for,  anyhow? 
I'm  going  to  be  too  busy  to  be  with 
you,  and — " 

"I  have  to  go.  I  need  clothes." 

"But,  darling — you  can  get  all  the 
clothes  you-  want  right  here." 

"Thank  you.  That's  all  I  wanted." 

"Granny's"  Tribute 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence  had 
boarded  for  so  long  a  time  with  the 
Granby  family  that  when  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  to  a  new  field  of 
labor  the  family  keenly  felt  his  loss. 

"The  best  pastor  we've  ever  had 
in  this  town,"  declared  Father 
'"ranby,  "and  so  sympathetic  if  the 
least  thing  went  wrong." 

"He  was  the  easiest  man  to  cook 
for  I  ever  knew,"  contributed  Aunt 
Ann.  "He  was  always  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  to  eat,  and  he  never 
grumbled." 

"He  had  such  a  serene  disposi- 
tion," sighed  Sister  Laura.  "He 
brought  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
whenever    he  came  into  the  house." 

"Cranny"  Granby,  in  her  corner 
by  the  fireplace,  shook  her  head 
dolefully  as  she  added  her  tribute 
of  affection. 

"I'll  miss  him  dretfully,"  she 
mourned.  "He  was  the  best  hand  at 
hatching  moth  millers  ever  I  did 
roe." — Youth's  Companion'. 
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Management  and  Practical  Value  of  Silos 

I— What  Crops  to  Raise  and  How  to  Convert  Them  Into  Silage 


BOUT  a  year  ago  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  made  quite  an  ex- 
tended investigation  of  silos,  look- 
ing into  the  material  used,  the 
kind  of  silo  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. This  investigation  re- 
vealed some  startling  facts,  which 
were  given  to  our  readers  in  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  "The  Truth  About  Silos."  These  arti- 
cles were  afterward  printed  in  bulletin  form. 
That  our  readers  were  anxious  to  know  the 
truth  was  fully  revealed  by  the  very  large  call 
we  have  had  for  these  bulletins. 

The  publication  of  these  articles  gave  the 
impression  to  some  people  that  this  paper  was 
against  the  use  of  the  silo  and  silage.  We  are 
inclined  to  the  belief,  however,  that  the  false 
impression  was  created  by  those  smarting  under 
the  truth  revealed  by  this  publicity,  and  spread 
among  those  who  had  not  read  these  articles. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  that  this  paper  does  not  believe  the  use 
of  the  silo  and  tlje  feeding  of  silage  beneficial 
to  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  It  was  our 
aim  and  object  in  making  this  investigation  and 
in  publishing  these  articles  to  put  the  farmer 
on  his  guard,  so  that  when  he  did  buy  a  silo 
he  would  be  getting  one  that  would  be  sure  to 
give  him  the  service  he  expected  of  it  and  also 
be  getting  it  at  a  price  that  was  somewhere 
near  right. 

Many  men  are  prone  to  take  hold  of  a  thing 
of  this  kind  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and 
make  a  purchase  without  giving  the  matter  the 
investigation  they  should.  Very  often  they  get 
"stung"  and  don't  get  what  they  thought  they 
were  getting.  Results  are  not  what  they  ex- 
pected and  the  outcome  is  the  whole  business  is 
discarded  as  a  failure. 

Good  Silo  Indispensable 
This  paper  had  all  this  in  mind  when  we 
started  on  the  silo  investigation  last  year.  We 
felt  that  the  use  of  the  silo  and  the  feeding  of 
silage  was  of  too  great  importance  to  allow  our 
readers  to  make  a  mistake  if  it  were  possible 
to  avoid  it.  We  felt  that  a  good  silo,  properly 
constructed  and  properly  filled  with  the  right 
kind  of  feed,  would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
owner,  and  once  he  had  one  properly  put  up 
ho  would  feel  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  farm 
equipment  he  could  not  dispense  with. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  we  wanted 
to  be  sure  of  our  ground.  Our  method  of  know- 
ing the  truth  was  to  see  and  talk  to  the  man 
who  has  owned  a  silo  and  has  fed  the  silage.  A 
member  of  our  staff  has  been  engaged  for  sev- 
eral weeks  in  making  this  investigation,  going 
into  many  different  parts  of  Nebraska,  Iowa 
and  Kansas,  talking  to  the  farmers  and  stock 
men  who  have  had  silos  and  fed  silage  for  sev- 
eral years.  We  have  also  visited  different  ex- 
periment stations  and  talked  to  the  men  in 
charge  of  this  particular  kind  of  work  at  these 
stations. 

We  are  going  to  give  to  our  readers  the  re- 
sults of  our  investigations.  We  believe  what  we 


will  have  to  say  will  be  the  truth,  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  men  themselves  who  have  used 
silage  and!  from  the  men  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tions, giving  the  matter  both  practical  and  sci- 
entific investigation.  We  shall  in  future  issues 
of  this  paper  give  some  results  obtained  by 
farmers,  giving  their  names  and  postoffice  ad- 
dresses. 

If  you  conclude  to  erect  a  silo,  you  will  soon 
find  it  to  be  indispensable.  Give  the  matter 
some  time  and  attention.  There  are  many  dif- 
ferent materials,  different  kinds  made  of 
the  same  material,  etc.  Look  carefully 
into  them,  their  cost,  utility  and  adap- 
tability to  your  climate.  If  you  think  of  putting 
in  a  pit  silo,  know  first  you  have  the  right  kind 
of  subsoil,  one  which  does  not  contain  water, 
which  would  in  wet  times  come  into  your  silo 
and  spoil  your  silage.  Get  facts  and  figures 
from  different  manufacturers.  We  have  found 
men  who  had  some  particular  kind  of  silo  and 
said  they  would  have  preferred  building  some 
other  kind,  but  the  price  was  prohibitive,  when 
in  fact  the  cost  of  the  one  they  wanted  was 
less  than  the  one  they  bought.  They  were  sim- 
ply "worked"  by  some  unscrupulous  dealer  or 
agent.  Look  up  all  these  matters,  and  when  you1 
do  build,  no  matter  what  kind  of  silo  you  get, 
you  will  be  satisfied  and  will  always  be  a  friend 
and  booster  for  silage  as  a  feed. 

What  Silage  Is 

What  is  silage?  It  is  the  whole  plant,  either 
corn,  kafir,  cane  or  some  legume,  cut  in  the 
green  stage,  run  through  a  cutter  and  finely 
cut,  put  into  a  silo,  thoroughly  tamped  and 
packed.  The  plant  in  this  form  ferments  and 
comes  out  for  feed  containing  practically  all  the 
qualities  it  contained  when  standing  in  the 
field.  In  other  word's,  the  man  who  has  silage 
to  feed  his  animals  has  practically  the  same  feed 
he  had  in  the  summer  or  fall  when  it  was  in 
his  field. 

One  of  the  things  to  take  into  consideration 
after  you  have  built  the  silo  is  with  what  it 
shall  be  filled.  Generally  speaking,  we  believe 
that  where  corn  is  raised  and  can  generally  be 
depended  upon  for  crop,  the  answer  to  the 
question  should  be  "corn."  There  is,  however, 
quite  a  large  territory  covered  by  this  paper  in 
which  corn  is  not  always  successfully  grown, 
due  to  insufficient  rainfall.  Farmers  in  these 
localities,  we  believe,  should  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  raising  of  some  kafirs  and  es- 
pecially cane. 

Use  of  Cane  and  Kafir 

The  Kansas  Experiment  Station  has  made 
some  very  careful  and  valuable  investigations 
and  experiments  in  the  use  of  kafir  and  cane  for 
silage.  These  investigations  have  shown  that  in 
a  great  many  localities  where  corn  is  an  uncer- 
tain crop,  kafir  and  cane  have  been  successfully 
grown  and  made  excellent  feed  when  put 
through  the  silo.  We  believe  that  in  localities 
where  corn  is  generally  very  successfully  grown 
a  little  experiment  of  their  own  made  by  the 
farmers  in  the  raising  of  some  of  the  quick- 


maturing  kafirs  and  cane  would  be  very  valua- 
ble to  them.  Especially  do  we  believe,  from  our 
investigations,  that  farmers  living  in  the  north- 
ern half  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  should  make 
some  investigations  and  some  experiments  in 
cane.  There  is  practically  no  question  but  that 
cane  will  yield  a  much  greater  tonnage  than 
corn,  and  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
value  of  the  feed*  in  some  cases  has  been  equal 
to  that  of  corn  and  in  some  cases  better  and  in 
some  not  quite  so  good.  Taking  it  as  a  whole, 
however,  acre  for  acre,  we  are  inclined  to-  the 
belief  that  cane  put  through  the  silo,  will  make 
more  pounds  of  gain  than  will  corn.  If  this  is 
true,  it  certainly  stands  our  farmers  in  hand  to 
look  carefully  into  the  matter.  We  would  ad- 
vise trying  at  least  a  small  part  of  Early  Amber 
and  Kansas  Orange  cane.  Find  out  for  yourself 
which  is  the  best  adapted  to  your  locality  and 
to  your  use.  Some  farmers  are  puting  into  their 
silo  cane  and  corn  in  equal  parts.  Some  are 
using  cane  and  kafir,  equal  parts,  with  good  re- 
sults, claiming  they  are  getting  a  larger  ton- 
nage from  the  kafir  and  cane  than  from  the 
corn,  and  that  in  mixing  the  two  they  are  hav- 
ing very  satisfactory  results. 

Cut  at  Right  Time 

A  very  important  matter  in  getting  good' 
silage  is  to  have  the  plant  cut  at  the  right  time 
of  its  growth.  This  matter  has  been  carefully 
looked  into.  We  find  some  farmers  of  the  opin- 
ion that  for  best  results  corn  should  be  cut 
when  in  the  milk;  a  very  large  per  cent,  how- 
ever, agree  that  the  plant  should  be  as  near  ma- 
turity as  possible  for  best  results.  The  lower 
leaves  on  the  stalk  and  the  outside  shucks  on 
the  ear  should  be  turning  brown,  the  grain  just 
out  of  the  dough  and  beginning  to  dent. 

In  using  either  kafir  or  cane  for  silage  the 
plant  should  be  near  maturity  to  make  the  best 
feed,  as  in  the  case  of  corn.  Experiments  made 
with  the  cane  plant  cut  before  being  ripe  have 
been  very  unsatisfactory.  In  raising  cane  for 
silage  the  plant  should  have  as  much  sugar  in 
it  as  is  possible  to  get  for  best  results.  We  have 
talked  to  some  farmers  who  have  planted  kafir 
and  cane  in  central  Nebraska  with  results  not 
satisfactory.  We  believe,  however,  in  some  of 
these  instances  at  least,  the  time  of  planting 
was  too  late  to  give  the  plant  time  properly  to 
mature  before  frost.  To  get  the  best  silage  the 
plant  should  be  cut  at  a  time  when  it  can  be 
put  into  the  silo  as  dry  as  possible  to  do.  Where 
several  neighbors  have  a  cutter  in  partnership, 
which  is  a  splendid  plan,  reducing  the  invest- 
ment, you  cannot  cut  the  corn  for  each  one  just 
at  the  period  you  would  prefer.  This  makes  it 
necessary  sometimes  to  use  water.  There  is  no 
rule  by  which  the  amount  of  water  to  be  put  in 
can  be  ascertained.  It  is  something  the  man 
filling  the  silo  has  got  to  learn  by  experience. 
He  may  possibly  make  a  mistake  in  filling  his 
silo  the  first  year,  but  will  soon  find  about  how 
moist  the  silage  should  be  when  cutting. 

We  have  found  in  talking  to  many  farmers 
who  do  not  have  silos  that  an  erroneous  idea  is 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  SIXTEEN! 
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Women  Winners  at  the  Game  of  Farming 

Some  Striking  Instances  of  Success  Among  the  Million  Women  Farmers  of  the  United  States 

By  Frank  G.  Moorhead 


Mrs.  James  Watson 

HE  number  of  women  who 
are  making  a  marked  suc- 
cess at  farming  is  surpris- 
ingly large.  According  to 
the  last  census,,  more  than 
a  million  of  the  fair  sex  are  follow- 
ing the  ancient  and  honorable  pro- 
fession of  tilling  the  soil,  either  as 
farm  owners  or  farm  laborers. 
Among  this  number  it  necessarily 
follows  that  a  few  stand  out  as  lead- 
ers because  of  some  peculiarly  high 
achievement  or  unusual  honor,  or 
by  the  sheer  strength  of  their  per- 
sonality. 

There  is  the  case,  for  instance,  of 
Mrs.  Fannie  Klinck  of  Clarksville,  la., 
who  holds  the  grand  champion  sweepstakes 
for  the  best  collective  farm  exhibit  at  any  state 
fair.  Mrs.  Klinck  took  the  products  of  her  sixty- 
acre  farm  to  Des  Moines  last  fall  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  time  and  went  home  with  the  much 
coveted  purple  ribbon  pinned  to  her  waist,  leav- 
ing a  score  or  more  of  disappointed  male  com- 
petitors to  bear  their  chagrin  the  best  they 
could. 

From  Teacher  to  Farmer 

There  was  no  luck  in  Mrs.  Klinck's  success; 
it  was  a  well-earned1  reward  for  hard  labor. 
Mrs.  Klinck  was  not  born  to  the  farm;  she 
found  herself  becoming  interested  in  farming 
through  teaching  farm  boys  and  girls  in  the 
public  schools.  "I  felt  that  the  children  ought 
to  be  learning  more  about  farming  than  they 
were  learning  in  the  public  schools,"  she  says, 
"and  so  I  set  myself  to  study  the  subject.  I 
found  that  farming  has  become  a  scientific  study 
and  that  one  may  become  an  expert  by  careful 
study  and  by  experiments  and  then  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  by  imparting  this  knowledge  to 
others.  I  subscribed  to  books  on  agriculture 
from  the  state  traveling  library,  listened  to  lec- 
tures by  state  college  extension  workers  and 
from  wanting  to  know  how  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren I  gradually  came  to  want  to  know  how  to 
apply  my  theories  on  my  own  farm." 

Three  times  Mrs.  Klinck  tried  for  the  hon- 
ors at  the  state  fair,  only  to  meet  with  failure 
each  time.  The  fourth  time  she  succeeded,  tak- 
ing a  wonderful  display  with  her.  There  were 
108  different  kinds  of  field  products,  thirty-five 
specimens  of  fruits,  thirty-five  exhibits  of  garden 
products.  From  corn  to  squash,  from  apples  to 
pumpkins,  through  such  a  maze  of  varieties  r.nd 
families  as  would  make  any  except  an  expert 
lose  his  or  her  head,  the  Klinck  exhibit  was  a 
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Exhibit  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Klinck  at  Iowa  State  Fair  in  191* 


wonderful  testimony  to  the  perseverence  and 
pluck  of  a  woman  farmer. 

Farmer,  Inventor  and  Mother 
Take  the  case  of  another  Iowa  woman,  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Gibbons  of  Walnut,  who  has  made  a 
signal  success  by  tilling  a  1,000-acre  farm  her- 
self, and  in  addition  inventing  a  corn  harvester 
and  baler  which  promises  to  revolutionize  the 
tiring  and  expensive  process  of  harvesting.  Mrs. 
Gibbons  was  born  on  a  farm,  married  a  farmer, 
and  since  his  death,  several  years  ago,  has  had 
the  sole  management  of  the  1,000-acre  farm, 
seven  times  the  size  of  the  average  Iowa  farm 
operated  by  the  average  Iowa  male  farmer.  She 
has  reared  a  family  of  nine  children,  each  and 
every  one  of  whom  is  now  living  upon  the  farm, 
so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  woman  in 
America  has  done  more — through  the  triple  in- 
fluence of  her  own  farming,  her  inventive  gen- 
ius and  the  work  of  her  children — to  advance 
practical  farming  than  has  this  modest,  unas- 
suming Iowa  woman. 

Winner  of  International  Honors 
Consider  still  a  third  woman  from  this  same 
state,  which  leads  all  others  in  the  value  of  its 
farm  output — Iowa.  The  first  woman  to  be  hon- 
ored by  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Farm  Women  was  born  on 
a  farm  near  Des  Moines  and  now  resides  on  a 
cherry  orchard  in  Colorado — Mrs.  Belle  Van 
Dorn  Harbert.  She  sat  with  delegates  from  a 
score  of  countries  in  Belgium  last  summer,  and 
because  she  was  a  practical  farm  woman,  who 
had  pruned  a  thousand  cherry  trees  with  her 
own  hands  just  before  she  left  home,  and  be- 
cause she  made  a  speech  which  showed  her 
heart  and  soul  in  sympathy  with  the  average 
farm  woman,  she  was  honored  as  no  other  farm 
woman  had  ever  been  honored.  The  president 
of  France  took  her  for  a  wonderful  ride  across 
France  in  his  own  motor  car  and  down  to  the 
wonderful  rose  fields  of  Seville,  the  perfumers' 


Mrs.  Belle  Van  Dorn  Harbert,  First 
President  of  the  Farm  Women's 
International  Congress 

paradise.  After  which  tins  truly  typ- 
ical American  farm  woman  returned 
home  to  her  Colorado  ranch  andi  re- 
sumed her  housework  and  ranch- 
work  as  modest  and  unassuming  as 
ever. 

"I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
a  dollar  given  to  me,"  she  says.  She 
has  worked  for  everything  she  pos- 
sesses, and  now,  with  a  large  cherry 
orchard,  160  acres  in  alfalfa,  and  as 
comfortable  a  farm  home  as  can  be 
found  in  many  a  day's  journey,  she 
is  inspiring  her  sisters  to  follow  her 
example.  She  is  immensely  proud  of 
the  fact  that  she  won  an  award  at 
at  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  where  she  sent  a 
crate  of  cherries;  also  another  prize  at  the  In- 
ternational Apple  show  in  Denver  for  making 
the  best  crabapple  jelly  and  marmalade;  which 
latter  act  shows  that  she  is  considerable  of  a 
housewife,  in  addition  to  being  a  remarkable 
farmer. 

They  Come  from  Missouri,  Too 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  Missouri  farm 
woman,  Mrs.  James  Watson  of  Dearborn,  who 
not  only  operates  a  large  farm  profitably,  but 
makes  herself  a  still  greater  force  in  the  com- 
munity by  publishing  a  rattling  good  newspaper, 
which  she  edits  herself.  "To  succeed  in  farm- 
ing women  must  not  be  afraid  of  getting  their 
hands  soiled,"  is  her  sage  advice.  "Cold  cream 
comes  cheap.  Get  into  the  work,  then  use  the 
cosmetics  if  necessary,  because  I  think  no 
woman  should  neglect  her  personal  appear- 
ance." 

Nor  would  the  list  of  feminine  major  gen- 
erals in  the  million-strong  army  of  women  farm- 
ers be  complete  without  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Kelley  of  North  Dakota,  who  oper- 
ates a  1,000-acre  ranch  and  does  it  so  success- 
fully that  she  was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
International  Dry  Farming  Congress  at,  its  meet- 
ing in  Tulsa,  Okl.,  last  fall.  "Doing,  not  talk- 
ing," is  the  motto  of  Mrs.  Kelley,  and  the  fact 
that  she  has  not  only  operated  her  1..000  acres 
profitably  for  some  years  past,  but  has  improved 
the  ranch  by  planting  4  5,000  trees  and  shown 
herself  superior  to  her  male  neighbors  by  win- 
ning prizes  at  the  Pure  Seed  show  in  Fargo,  the 
Corn  and  Clover  show  in  Grand  Forks  and  the 
Mid-Winter  Fair  in  Devil's  Lake,  shows  that  she 
practices  what  she  preaches. 

West  is  Full  of  Them 

The  Texas  woman,  who  reaps  a  net  profit  of 
$4  00  an  acre  each  year  from  her  135-acre  onion 
ranch;  the  Wyoming  sheep  queen,  who  was  an 
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Hog  Cholera—Prevention  and  Treatment 

VII— How  Are  We  to  Know  Whether  Serum  is  Potent  and  Virus  Virulent? 


N  THE  general  plan  for  combating 
hog  cholera  we  placed  co-opera- 
tion, education   and  organization 
first,  to  be  followed  by  sanitary 
and  quarantine  rules  and-  regula- 
tions.   Next,  we  have  placed  the 
general    subject    of    serum  and 
virus.   We  shall  now  take  up  the  part  of  this 
work  dealing  with  its  manufacture,  its  testing 
and  sale,  and  its  application. 

Probably  the  most  important  factor  in  deal- 
ing with  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera  by  the 
serum  treatment  is  clean  and  potent  serum,  and 
when  the  serum-simultaneous  treatment  is  used 
clean  and  virulent  virus  as  well.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  hog  cholera  was  spread  in  a 
great  many  herds  during  the  last  year  by  using 
the  serum-simultaneous  treatment  in  which 
serum  was  used  that  was  not  potent,  therefore 
offering  no  protection  to  the  herd.  There  is  no 
known  way  now  by  which  the  potency  of  the 
serum  can  be  proved  except  by  actual  test.  The 
one  important  duty  of  the  government  and  the 
different  states  in  this  connection,  we  believe, 
is  to  know  as  far  as  possible  that  no  serum  that 
is  not  potent  is  being  sent  out  to  anyone. 

Most  of  the  states  in  the  corn  belt  now  have 
state  plants  manufacturing  this  product.  Gen- 
erally these  plants  are  located  at  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  under  the  control  of  the  chief 
veterinarian  at  the  college.  At  different  points 
in  the  different  states  are  located  many  plants 
manufacturing  the  product  and  selling  it  to 
farmers  and  others  as  any  other  commercial 
product  is  sold.  Let  it  be  understood  that  no 
serum  manufacturer  ean  do  interstate  business 
without  first  obtaining  a  government  license. 
It  must  also  be  understood  that  a  government 
license  is  not  necessary  where  interstate  busi- 
ness is  not  carried  on;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
government  license  is  not  necessary  to  the  plant 
that  confines  its  business  to  the  state  in  which 
it  is  locaed. 

Licensing  Commercial  Plants 

The  question  of  licensing  the  commercial 
plants  is  one  that  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Some  of  our  states  have  no  regulation  at  all  for 
these  plants.  At  their  January  meeting  the 
State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  of  Nebraska 
passed  a  rule  requiring  the  manufacturers  of 
serum  in  the  state  to  have  either  a  government 
license  or  permit  from  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  before  doing  business.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  this  rule  has  been  a  dead  letter,  due 
to  the  inactivity  of  the  board. 

In  Iowa,  before  a  plant  may  do  business  in 
the  state,  a  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the 
director  of  the  laboratory  at  the  agricultural 
college,  and  such  manufacturers  must  give  a 
bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  for  which  a  charge 
of  $2  5  per  year  is  made.  If  it  is  ascertained 
that  any  serum  kept  for  sale  or  sold  by  any 
manufacturer  within  the  state  is  not  of  the  de- 
gree of  potency  as  prescribed  by  the  director  of 
the  laboratory,  such  manuacturer  shall  forfeit 
$500.  The  inspection  of  the  serum  sent  out  by 
any  manufacturer  in  that  state  is  left  entirely 
with  the  director  of  the  laboratory.  He  may 
obtain  serum  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers 
from  any  source  he  may  deem  advisable.  In 
Missouri  there  is  no  law  or  rule  on  this  very  im- 
portant matter. 

In  Kansas,  according  to  the  state  law,  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  within  the  state  any  anti-hog 
cholera  serum  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or 
controlling  hog  cholera  or  swine  plague  with- 
out first  registering  such  serum  with  the  director 
of  the  experiment  station  of  the  agricultural 
college  at  Manhattan  and  obtaining  from  said 
director  a  permit  or  certificate  to  sell  such 
serum  within  the  state.  The  fee  for  this  permit 
is  $10.    The  permit  thus  granted  may  be  can- 


celled at  any  time  by  said  director  at  his  discre- 
tion. Taking  the  above  as  a  basis,  the  Kansas 
authorities  have  ruled  that  in  order  to  receive 
such  a  permit  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  plant 
producing  such  serum  to  be  first  in  possession 
of  a  license  from  the  government,  whether  the 
plant  is  located  within  or  without  the  state. 

No  Uniform  Rule 

It  can  be  plainly  seen  that  no  uniform  rule 
or  regulation  has  been  adopted  by  the  different 
states.  In  one  of  our  former  articles  we  called 
particular  attention  to  the  need  of  the  close  co- 
operation between  the  states  and  the  govern- 
ment in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  serum  and 
virus.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
standardizing  of  serum  is  something  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  general  work  along  this  line. 
By  one  state  having  one  rule  and  another  some 
other  rule  or  requirement  the  necessary  headf- 
way  cannot  be  made  in  getting  a  standard 
serum. 

.  This  paper  believes  that  there  should  be 
some  head  authority  and  some  uniform  rule  or 
regulation  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  this 
product.  We  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  until 
this  is  done  the  best  results  will  not  be  obtained. 
To  obtain  the  desired  result  all  states  should 
require  a  manufacturer  of  serum  to  obtain  a 
government  license  before  being  allowed  to  do 
business  in  the  state.  If  this  is  done  we  will 
know  that  a  uniform  requirement  will  be  had, 
and  thus  be  able  to  standardize  serum  offered 
for  sale. 

A  government  license  is  regarded  by  many 
as  a  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  the  serum 
from  the  plant  holding  such  license  has  been 
tested  by  the  government,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
5s  good.  This  is  a  mistake.  Dr.  Dorset,  before 
the  Missouri  Valley  Veterinary  Association  at 
its  recent  meeting  at  Kansas  City,  made  this 
matter  plain  when  he  made  the  statement  that 
the  fact  that  a  plant  had  a  government  license 
carried  with  it  practically  no  protection.  The 
possession  of  a  government  license  simply  means 
that  the  holder  of  this  license  has  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  government  in  the 
equipment  of  his  factory;  that  he  can  make  a 
good  product  if  the  right  methods  are  pursued 
in  its  manufacture.  To  have  the  necessary 
equipment  with  which  to  manufacture  the 
product  is  one  thing,  and  to  make  and  sell  a 
product  that  will  stand  the  test  is  another.  What 


Let  Us  So  Live 


THAT  our  enemies  will  say: 
"Personally,  he's  all 
right." 

That  nonpartisan  combi- 
nations will  keep  pestering  us  to 
run  for  office. 

That  people  who  know  us  well 
will  try  to  mention  the  fact  mod- 
estly. 

That  when  we  sicken  our  relatives 
who  have  had  to  live  with  us  will 
be  as  alarmed  as  our  friends  who 
have  merely  played  with  us. 

That  our  death  will  be  harder  on 
our  community  than  on  our  cred- 
itors. 

That  the  recording  angel  will  have 
to  put  down  no  black  mark  against 
the  person  who  writes  our  obituary. 

That  our  great-grandchildren  will 
mention  us  among  their  most  bril- 
liant accomplishments. — Collier's. 
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the  farmer  and  hog  raiser  want  to  know,  and 
must  know,  is:  "Is  the  product  I  am  buying 
good,  and  will  it  accomplish  what  it  is  intended 
to  accomplish?"  We  are  satisfied  that  if  the 
serum  is  potent,  and  where  the  serum-simul- 
taneous method  is  used  the  virus  virulent,  and 
it  is  properly  administered,  it  will  do  what  it  is 
intended  to  do. 

Is  the  Serum  Potent? 

Now  comes  the  question,  "How  are  we  to 
know  that  the  serum  we  buy  is  potent?"  We 
will  answer  that  we  can't  know  except  by  actual 
te?f.  How,  then,  should  this  test  be  made  and 
by  whom?  We  have  explained  the  importance 
of  having  all  plants  licensed  by  the  government, 
and  our  reasons  for  the  same.  If  all  plants  are 
under  government  license,  we  believe  that  the 
government  should  go  farther  and  say  to  the 
manufacturer,  "You  must  not  sell  any  of  your 
product  until  we  have  tested  it."  We  fully  real- 
ize that  this  is  something  of  a  job,  and  that  it 
is  going  to  cost  something  to  do  this  testing; 
but  again  we  say  its  importance  justifies  the 
outlay.  We-  shall  not  go  into  detail  as  to  how 
this  testing  should  be  done.  All  that  we  want  is 
for  the  farmer  positively  to  know  that  when  he 
buys  a  lot  of  serum  he  is  buying  potent  serum, 
and  that  he  will  get  protection  when  he  uses  it. 

A  large  number  of  our  commercial  plants  are 
now  testing  their  serum.  In  buying  the  product 
on  the  strength  of  this  test  we  are  relying  ab- 
solutely on  the  honesty  of  the  serum  manufac- 
turer. WTe  don't  want  to  convey  the  idea  that 
we  claim  manufacturers  of  this  product  are  dis- 
honest, but  we  do  state  that  if  there  are  no  dis- 
honest men  engaged  in  the  business  it  is  the 
first  business  we  have  known  with  which  every 
man  connected  is  honest. 

To  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face,  the 
situation  is  this:  There  is  a  strong  incentive 
for  the  dishonest  man  to  sell  a  poor  product.  He 
may  have  on  hand  a  lot  of  serum  that  has  not 
been  tested,  or  it  may  have  been  tested  and 
show  a  low  potency.  Business  is  good  and  the 
money  coming  in  accompanying  the  orders.  Is 
he  not  likely  to  "take  a  shot"  at  it  and  send 
the  serum?  What  may  be  the  result?  This  lot 
of  serum  may  go  to  some  farmer  who  has  prac- 
tically all  his  means  tied  up  in  his  bunch  of 
hogs,  and  if  it  is  no  good  he  may  be  financially 
ruined.  There  is  an  incentive  for  the  man  under 
government  employ  carefully  and  properly  to 
test  the  product,  for  on  the  reliability  of  the 
product  on  which  he  places  his  O.  K.  will  de- 
pend his  job. 

Iowa  Plan  Not  Satisfactory 
We  have  stated  the  plan  followed  in  Iowa. 
The  director  of  the  laboratory  at  the  agricul- 
tural college  is  empowered  to  test  serum  at  any 
time.  Under  this  system  and  with  the  amount 
of  money  they  have  to  carry  on  this  work,  they 
don't  cover  the  ground  as  it  should  be  covered. 
It  is  possible  for  any  manufacturer  in  that  state 
to  send  out  great  quantities  of  poor  serum  be- 
fore he  would  be  caught,  so  the  foreiture  of  the 
$500  on  his  bond  would  not  amount  to  much  to 
him  as  compared  to  what  he  may  have  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  product.  True,  his  license 
would  be  revoked.  He  may,  however,  be  in- 
tending to  go  out  of  business.  No  one  knows 
how  many  thousands  of  dollars  may  be  lost  to 
the  farmers  who  might  buy  this  product  before 
the  unscrupulous  dealer  is  caught.  What  we 
want  is  to  have  such  requirements  that  this  can't 
happen. 

We  want  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
difference  between  inspection  and  testing.  Don't 
get  confused  and  think  that  because  a  plant  is 
inspected  the  product  is  tested.  Inspection 
means  only  that  the  necessary  machinery  is  in- 
stalled and  that  the  premises  are  sanitary,  while 
testing  means  that  the  product  has  been  tested 
on  susceptible  hogs  and  found  to  be  good. 
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France  has  appropriated  $150,000 
for  fighting  field  mice. 


Government  reports  state  that  for- 
est and  prairie  fires,  while  appar- 
ently not  injuring  the  land,  in  real- 
ity greatly  impoverish  it  hy  robbing 
it  of  humus  or  vegetable  matter. 


John  N.  Willys,  president  of  a 
large  automobile  concern,  goes  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  an  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  as  granted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. This  is  peculiar  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  notice. 


Termites,  commonly  called  white 
ants,  seem  to  be  giving  some  trouble 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  They 
eat  wood  and  paper,  doing  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  libraries  and  to 
telephone  poles  and  fence  posts, 
buildings  and  furniture. 


The  government  Agricultural  De- 
partment is  doing  excellent  work  in 
excluding  pests  from  this  country. 
No  Egyptian  cottonseed  is  now  al- 
lowed to  be  imported,  as  the  pink 
boll  worm  is  prevalent  in  Egypt  and 
there  is  danger  of  introducing  it 
into  this  country  in  the  seed. 


A  cheap  method  of  road  improve- 
ment discovered  by  a  farmer  is  to 
fill  the  ruts  with  five  inches  of  con- 
crete, the  top  of  the  filling  being 
about  eight  inches  wide  and 
slightly  hollowed  to  accommodate 
the  wheels.  The  cost  is  not  great 
and  it  is  claimed  that  those  rut- 
paved  roads  are  entirely  practicable 
in  both  wet  and  dry  weather. 


Another  Supposed  Hog  Cholera  Cure 

The  people  and  the  press  are  always  being  exploited  in  the  in- 
terests of  patent  medicine  concerns  that  try  to  sell  4  or  5  cents  worth 
of  alcohol  or  opium,  mixed  with  a  little  coloring  matter,  at  a  dollar 
or  more  per  bottle.  Since  the  campaign  against  harmful  patent  medi- 
cines waged  by  all  the  first-class  magazines,  headed  by  Collier's,  has 
exposed  the  formulas  of  these  medicines  to  the  public,  sales  have 
fallen  off  and  it  is  becoming  harder  for  these  manufacturers  to  dis- 
pose of  their  goods.  Pure  medicine  laws  are  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  sell  alcohol  and  drugs,  and  the  patent  medicines  of 
today  ;.re  many  of  them  perfectly  harmless.  One  much  advertised 
"nerve  tonic,"  recommended  by  really  well  known  men,  is  found  on 
analysis  to  be  composed  of  cottage  cheese,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
phosphates.  It  does  absolutely  no  harm;  in  fact,  the  cottage  cheese 
and  the  phosphates  are  probably  both  rather  beneficial,  but  why  pay 
a  dollar  for  a  package  when  the  materials  contained  in  it  could  be 
purchased  at  a  grocery  store  for  8  cents? 

One  of  the  latest  schemes  that  a  proprietary  concern  is  trying  to 
"put  over"  is  a  hog  cholera  cure.  It  is  sending  around  typewritten 
reports,  dated  Washington,  telling  of  a  chemical  that  is  supposed  to 
be  a  sure  cure  for  hog  cholera.  The  circular  is  cleverly  worded  to 
make  it  appear  that  this  is  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  large  state  uni- 
versities and  is  being  taken  up  by  the  government  authorities.  In- 
vestigation of  this  chemical  proved  that  it  was  a  patented  germicidal 
preparation,  no  doubt  of  value  in  its  own  field,  but  capable  of  doing 
great  injury  if  used  as  advised  in  place  of  the  serum  treatment.  Sta- 
tistics are  cited  in  this  circular  that  are  entirely  misleading  and  im- 
possible claims  are  made  for  the  drug. 

The  drug  manufacturer  that  puts  out  such  literature  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  He  may  have  something  of  value.  If  he  has,  it  will  be 
quickly  taken  up  by  the  authorities  and  given  all  the  prominence  he 
can  desire.  The  fact  that  he  resorts  to  deception  in  his  advertising 
is  not  likely  to  make  for  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  whom 
he  is  trying  to  impress. 


Good  Animals  Mean  Care 

It  is  one  thing  to  admire,  buy  and 
own  good  animals,  but  an  entirely 
different  thing  to  maintain  this  qual- 
ity in  the  produce  or  even  in  the 
original  purchase.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  a  fancier  and  admirer  of  live 
stock,  but  a  different  thing  to  be  a 
breeder,  a  skillful  producer.  Out  of 
the  thousands  of  the  former  class 
there  will  develop  only  a  few  of  the 
latter.  Breeders  are  not  made;  they 
are  born.  A  stock  fancier  and  owner 
is  not  always  at  fault  because  he 
does  not  possess  the  faculty  of  be- 
coming a  skilled  and  scientific  mater 
of  sires  and  dams,  thereby  producing 
a  continuous  ascending  in  quality 
and  desirability  of  produce  over  an- 
cestors. 

Again,  too  many  live  stock  fan- 
ciers stop  at  the  purchase  of  the  ani- 
mals they  so  much  admired  and  fail 
to  realize  that  the  finish,  the  condi- 
tion and  the  finely  developed,  robust 
form  owe  much  to  the  care,  feed  and 
attention  that  the  animals  have  had. 
Well  bred,  well  cared  for  and  well 
fed  animals  are  attractive,  a  pleasure 
to  look  at.  The  artificial  conditions 
surrounding  them  may  have  great 
influence  in  creating  their  attractive 
qualities,  and  these  conditions  must 
not  be  removed  too  far  or  to  an  ex- 
tent that  will  impoverish  growth, 
health,  vigor,  thrift  and  general  de- 
velopment or  the  enterprise  will  suf- 
fer. 

It  is  possible  to  buy  good,  well- 
bred  animals  and  gradually  change 
their  method  of  living  and  care  and 
yet  retain  good  breeding  results.  It 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  however, 
that  the  highly  finished  animal  in 


condition  is  so  revolutionized  in  its 
manner  and  method  of  living  that 
decline  is  introduced. 

The  policy  of  every  owner  and 
producer  of  live  stock  should  be  to 
improve  each  year.  One  of  the  essen- 
tial influences  in  live  stock  im- 
provement is  good  care.  Introduce 
this  first,  then  add  to  it  good  ani- 
mals, keeping  in  mind/,  that  the 
change  from  a  high  condition  of  feed 
and  care  should  be  made  gradually, 
and  that  it  will  pay  to  maintain  a 
condition  of  thrift  and  vigor  in  all 
breeding  animals. 


Spineless  Cactus  as  Food 

The  spineless  cactus  ■  as  a  stock 
food  is  being  offered  for  sale  to  the 
farmers  of  the  central  western 
states.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Luther  Burbank,  the  so- 
called  "piant  wizard,"  and  its  cheap- 
ness and  nutritive  value  are  being 
ex'olled  by  the  men  interested  in  its 
sale.  Prof.  C  E.  Bessey  of  the  Ne- 
braska University  has  been  looking 
into  the  matter  and  declared  in  a 
public  address  recently  that,  while 
Luther  Burbank  may  have  invented 
a  spineless  cactus,  he  himself  has 
found  many  spineless  cacti  gTowing 
in  Arizona,  where  they  are  well 
known.  He  says,  furthermore,  that 
while  half-starved  desert  animals 
may  eat  them,  they  are  not  the  kind 
of  forage  that  a  self-respecting  Ne- 
braska animal  would  relish.  More- 
over, being  desert  plants,  they  would 
be  winter  killed  by  the  frosts  of  the 
corn-belt  states.  He  warns  the  live 
stock  men  of  Nebraska  not  to  be 
misled  into  investing  in  the  spiueless 
cactus  as  a  stock  food. 


Names  for  Animals 

What's  in  a  name?  Many  times  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  think.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  of  the  sire,  only 
for  the  reason  that  the  name  of  the 
sire  is  used  much  more  often  than 
is  the  name  of  the  dam.  In  our 
breeding  experience  we  have  seen  a 
good  sire,  from  a  first-class  line  of 
breeding,  named  when  recorded  some 
ridiculous  name,  the  owner  losing  in 
advertising  the  prestige  gained  by 
having  a  well-bred  animal. 

In  all  kinds  of  live  stock  we  have 
lines  of  breeding  carried  along  for 
many  generations,  animals  of  this 
breeding  having  proven  themselves 
great  both  in  the  show  ring  and  the 
breeding  pen.  If  you  have  such  an 
animal  in  your  herd  it  will  be  of 
material  advantage  to  you  to  give 
this  animal  some  name  which  at  a 
glance  will  show  the  up-to-date  man 
you  have  something  well  bred.  If 
the  animal  is  as  good  as  his  breed- 
ing, the  sale  is  much  more  easily 
made. 

Cases  have  come  to  our  personal 
knowledge  where  sales  have  been 
lost  on  account  of  the  sire  or  dam 
having  some  ridiculous  name,  the 
prospective  purchaser  realizing  the 
importance  of  having  animals  car- 
rying a  line  of  names  which  show  to 
some  extent  at  least  the  breeding  of 
the  animal. 

When  you  send  in  for  record  the 
next  pedigree  put  in  a  little  time  in 
getting  a  suitable  name  for  the  an- 
imal to  be  recorded.  If  such  animal 
be  a  good  sire,  give  him  some  name 
which  will  call  attention  to  his  line 
of  breeding.  Don't  name  him  Rats, 
Pete,  Teaser,  Jack  or  Jim.  It's  only 
a  little  matter,  but  an  important 
one. 

In  selecting  a  narr«  don't  make  it 
too  long.  If  you  do,  it  will  be  ab- 
breviated and  its  value  lost  to  some 
extent.  Two  words  are  muich  better 
than  three  or  four. 


Politics  and  Preachers 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas  re- 
cently passed  resolutions  opposing 
agitation  of  the  liquor  question  anl 
asking  for  constructive  legislation. 
In  so  doing  it  called  forth  the  wrath 
of  certain  prohibition  preachers,  who 
fiercely  attacked  the  union.  In  its 
reply  to  these  attacks  it  brings  forth 
statistics  to  show  that  the  farmers 
of  Texas  support  75  per  cent  of  the 
churches  of  the  state,  showing  that 
they  believe  in  churches  and  religion. 
It  states  that  most  preachers  are 
worthy  and  attend  to  their  own  af- 
fairs, such  as  preaching  and  com- 
forting the  afflicted,  but  that  there 
are  black  sheep  in  the  pulpit  who 
are  in  politics.  Politics  and  religion, 
it  declares,  in  no  uncertain  language, 
cannot  work  together.  The  preacher 
is  innocent  and  confiding,  the  poli- 
tician full  of  wiles.  There  is  toj 
much  truth  in  these  statements.  Re- 
ligion has  too  long  and  with  too 
many  people  been  divorced  from 
every-day  life.  If  there  were  more 
religion  in  politics  and  business  and 
more  politics  and  business  in  the 
church, — the  right  kind  of  politics 
and  business — would  it  not  be  better 
for  all  concerned? 
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Worms  in  Weanling  Pigs    |  WHO  CARES  IF  WALL-STREET  IS  POOR!       Stamping  Out  Dourine 


Weaning  time  for  the  pig's  is  at 
hand,  and  with  this  season  come 
problems  to  be  given  attention. 
When  the  pig  is  taken  from  the 
mother  and  deprived  of  the  mother's 
milk  there  are  some  conditions  we 
must  face  which  before  that  time  did 
not  bother  us. 

Generally  speaking,  little  pigs 
sucking  the  dam  are  not  bothered 
with  worms.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever, when  the  suckling  pig  is  seri- 
ously affected.  This  is  a  season  of 
the  year  when  the  farmer  and  hog 
raiser  is  busy  on  the  farm  with 
many  things  and  too  often  is  the  pig 
overlooked,  especially  the  suckling. 

How  many  times  do  we  see  a  run- 
down bunch  of  pigs  looking  un- 
thrifty, yet  eating  their  rations  well. 
In  a  very  great  number  of  these 
cases  the  cause  of  the  unthrifty  con- 
dition is  nothing  but  worms.  Too 
often  does  the  hog  raiser  give  his 
bunch  of  hogs  one  dose  of  some  rem- 
edy and  think  he  has  completed  the 
job,  when  the  facts  are  he  has  just 
started  it. 

The  job  of  keeping  your  hogs  clear 
of  worms  is  everlasting,  especially  so 
until  the  animal  Is  a  year  old  or 
more.  To  be  sure  of  your  ground 
your  hogs  should  be  treated  for 
worms  every  four  to  six  .  weeks. 
Often  there  is  an  outbreak  of  disease 
in  a  herd  resulting  in  a  serious  loss. 
The  owner  finds  his  hogs  are  af- 
fected with  worms  and  claims  his 
loss  occasioned  by  worms,  when  in 
fact  they  have  hog  cholera,  the  germ 
getting  a  hold  in  his  herd  due  to 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  hogs, 
made  so  by  the  owner  not  ridding 
them  of  these  worms. 

What  should  be  fed  for  worms? 
Santonin  is  a  good  worm  killer  when 
properly  fed.  There  are  also  many 
commercial  worm  killers  on  the  mar- 
ket of  proven  efficiency.  It  does  not 
cost  you  much  to  keep  your  hogs 
clear  of  worms,  but  it  may  cost  you 
a  good,  big  sum  if  you  neglect  it.  If 
you  are  not  prepared  to  care  for  your 
hogs  in  this  respect,  don't  put  it  off 
any  longer. 


Increasing  Demand  tor  Corn 

The  expansion  in  corn  demand  in 
recent  years  has  placed  the  corn 
raiser  among  the  most  favored  and 
independent  of  producers.  The  di- 
versity of  manufacture  in  corn  prod- 
ucts has  become  so  great  that  the 
uses  of  corn  can  scarcely  be  enumer- 
ated. The  wonderful  development  in 
the  utility  feature  of  this  cereal 
which  has  taken  place  in  a  compara- 
tively few  years,  and  which  will 
probably  be  greatly  increased;  in  the 
years  to  come,  has  established  corn 
growing  as  the  surest  money-mak- 
ing branch  of  grain  crop  work  that 
the  farmer  can  engage  in. 

The  present  demand  for  the  corn 
supply  of  the  country,  and  the  strong 
demand-that  must  continue  to  exist 
and  must  be  filled,  owing  to  the 
greatly  diversified  uses  of  this  cereal 
as  a  food  product,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  feed  demand,  places  corn  prices 
for  some  time  to  come  at  a  highly 
remunerative  figure."  The  corn 
grower  has  an  encouraging  field  be- 
fore him.  The  export  demand  will 
increase,  our  home  feeding  demand 
is  increasing  and  will  steadily  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  demand  for  man- 


Thresh  erman's  Review  and  Pov.er  Farming. 


Sixteen  veterinarians  are  at  work 
in  eastern  Montana  tinder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bureau  of  animal  indus- 
try waging  war  to  stamp  out  dourine 
among  horses.  The  plan  of  cam- 
paign contemplates  the  testing  of 
every  mare  and1  stallion  in  the  state. 
State  Veterinarian  W.  J.  Butler  is 
co-operating  with  the  government  in 
this  work.  This  campaign  was  made 
possible  through  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000,  which  is  included  in  the 
$000,000  appropriated  by  congress 
for  the  eradication  of  hog  cholera. 

Because  of  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  stockmen  of  eastern  Montana 
it  is  possible  to  carry  on  the  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  dourine  without 
quarantine  in  that  section.  In  dis- 
tricts where  stockmen  do  not  co- 
operate the  situation  will  be  handled 
through  local  quarantine. 

This  is  in  line  with  what  this  pa- 
per has  been  advocating.  We  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  hardships 
placed  upon  the  live  stock  industry 
through  quarantine  rules  and  regui- 
lations  can  be  eliminated  through 
the  right  kind  of  co-operation  be- 
tween stockmen  and  veterinarians. 


ufacturing  into  food  products  is  in- 
creasing!, as  are  also  the  new  de- 
mands arising  from  mechanical  uses. 

The  growing  of  more  corn  and  the 
growing  of  better  corn  should  be  the 
purpose  of  the  farmers  in  the  great 
corn  belt  of  America.  Corn  has  made 
this  middle  western  country  what  it 
is.  The  present  agricultural  stand- 
ing of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
valley  districts  is  due  to  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  corn,  and  the  profit 
in  this  crop  is  an  agricultural  cer- 
tainty. 


Money  in  Fattening  Horses 

Fatten  the  horse  that  you  offer 
for  sale.  Why  not?  All  other  kinds 
of  live  stock  produced  on  the  farm 
are  fattened  up  to  the  limit  of  finish 
before  being  offered  for  sale,  if  there 
is  feed  on  the  place  to  do  it.  Why 
discriminate  against  the  oldk  run- 
down horse  or  the  young,  over- 
worked and  under-fed  horse?  Every- 
thing in  way  of  live  stock  sells  best 
when  in  good  flesh.  They  look  bet- 
ter, have  the  appearance  of  good 
health  and  please  the  eye  of  the 
buyer  much  better  than  when  thin, 
gaunt  and  presenting1,  that  tired)  feel- 
ing so  often  referred  to  nowadays. 

The  average  horse  buyer  wants 
an  animal  that  looks  thrifty,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for  this  flesh  and  at- 
tention in  putting  it  on  the  horse. 
There  is  just  as  much  or  more  made 
in  putting  flesh  on  the  horse  offered 
for  sale  as  there  is  in  putting  flesh 
on  the  steer.  It  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fattening  up  of  thin 
and  run-down  horses  is  a  much  bet- 
ter money-making  proposition  than 
the  feeding  of  cattle.  As  much  as 
five  and  a  third  pounds  per  day  for 
a  period  of  fifty  days  has  been  put 
on  a  horse,  thus  showing  that  when 
right  conditions  are  observed  the 
fattening  of  the  horse  is  a  profitable 
industry,  and  is  now  practiced  by 
the  professional  horse  dealer  to  a 
considerable  extent. 


Examine  the  many 
Special  Features 

^ADRIANCE 
MOWER 


Saves  Time 
Horses  and 
Money 


"Simplest — Easiest  Managed 
—Most  Durable" 

The  Verdict  of  the  User— Read  These  Letters 


I  have  an  Adriance  Mower  that  has  been 
run  for  30  years.  It  cut  25  acres  the  past 
season  and  is  still  in  good  shape.  It  runs 
easy  and  cuts  grass  no  matter  how  heavy. 

E.  V.  Link. 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 


I  have  used  the  Adriance  Mower  made  at 
Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  for  the  last  19  years 
and  consider  the  No.  8  Adriance,  the  sim- 
plest, easiest  managed  and  most  durable 
machine  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  used 

^chlM.        Harrison  Philbrick. 


The  Adriance  Mower  Will  Save  You  Money 

Haying  season  is  short  and  every  hour  is  worth  gold  dollars.  If  your 
mower  is  old  or  not  wholly  reliable,  don't  trust  it  and  have  it  "lay  down" 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  haying  season. 

The  one  mower  that  gives  faultless  service,  every  hour  of  the  day,  year 
after  year,  is  the  Adriance. 

No  other  mower  is  so  simple  in  construction;  no  other  mower  is  so  well 
made — no  other  mower  has  the  record  of  so  many  years  of  hard  service  with 
so  little  expense  for  repairs. 

Flexible  Cutter  Bar — The  Adriance  Cutter  Bar  follows  uneven  land. 
The  coupling  frame  hinges  are  in  exact  line  and  swing  like  a  door — no  bind- 
ing.   The  bar  can  be  folded  over  the  tongue  when  not  in  use. 

Knife  Starts  Instantly — The  clutch  is  on  the  high  speed  shaft — thus 
starting  the  knife  instantly  and  avoiding  clogging. 

Visible  Driving  Paw  ls — In  plain  sight  where  you  can  always  see  them 
work.  No  danger  of  spoiling  a  whole  wheel  as  with  the  enclosed  kind. 

Automatic  Spring  Draft — Prevents  the  driver,  team  and  mower  from 
being  injured  when  striking  an  obstruction. 

Runs  Easy — Roller  Bearings  on  the  main  axle,  and  the  level  crank  shaft 
with  bronze  composition  bearings  make  the  Adriance  run  easy  and  last  long. 

Complete  machines  and  full  stocks  of  repairs  carried  by  our  Branch 
Houses  in  all  principal  cities  and  dealers  everywhere.  Any  Flying  Dutchman 
Dealer  can  show  vou  the  Adriance — ask  him.    Write  us  for; 
FREE  BOOKLET  on  Flying  Dutchman  Hay  Tools. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


Dept.  17 


MOLINE,  ILL. 
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Trial 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  * ° 

—  one  nio.ith  3 

free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the*'  Ranger."  We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  is  absolute!  //  gen  unte 
M/17#7*f  TftffiJA  V  for  our  bipr  catalog  showing 

wwn*  ifc  1  9  our  ful,  Une   f  bicycle3  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  ne  er  b  rore 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  i  sef ul  bicvele  information,    at'sfr  >o. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  whe.ls.  ii.-ier 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  tnd  parts  for  11 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  >f 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  a..d 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.S  180 CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WESTERN  CANADA  NOW 


The  opportunity  of  securing  free  home. 
M«ailn  of  160  acres  each,  and  the  low 
priced  lands  of  KlaTiitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  will  soon  have  passed. 

Canada  offers  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Settler, 
to  the  man  with  a  family  looking  for  a  borne; 
to  the  farmers  son,  to  the  renter,  to  all  who 
wish  to  live  under  better  conditions. 

Canada's  grain  yielA  in  JO!3  is  the 
talk  of  the  world.  Luxuriant  Grasses  give 
cheap  fodder  for  large  herds;  cost  of  raising 
and  fattening  for  market  is  a  trifle, 

The  sum  realized  for  Beef,  Butter,  Milk  and 
Cheese  will  pay  ftft y  per  cent  on  tlie 
investment. 

W  rite  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to 
reduced  railway  rates  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration, 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 


W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


LOOKS — RIDES— Just  like  a  MOTOR  CYCLE 
The  cleverest  bicycle  idea  in  36  years.  Has 
all  the  comfort,  class  and  racy  lines  of  the 
^"^^  famous  Pope  Motor 

fat  m         I  Cycles.  If  you  seethe 


Motobike 


You  will  want  one. 
Double  top  bar 
frame,  with  tank  fitted  in  between  —  new 
Pope  Truss  Fork  —  long  handlebars  with 
Rough  Rider  grips  —  large,  easy,  spring  sad- 
dle—  folding  stand — mud  guards  at  front  and 
rear  —  Motorcycle  pedals  — all  following  ori- 
ginal Pope  ideas  as  to  bicycle  building  along 
motorcycle  lines.  See  them  at  your  dealers. 
Pope  Bicycles,  50  Models.  Pope  Motorcycles,  5  Models 

Send  for  Catalogs 
THE  POPE  MFG.  CO.  24  Cycle  Street,  WestfieU,  Man, 


Business  College 

A  Boyles  College  Schol- 
arship, any  course,  for 
sale  at  a  liberal  discount. 
Apply  to  or  address 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 


|  Bargain  Day  % 


t 
I 


on 


Cuts, 


4} 

* 

i 

* 
* 

* 
* 


You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
for  8  cents  per  square  inch, 
cash  with  order — not  less 
than  75  cents  for  any  one 
cut.  It  Is  advisable  to  write 
at  once,  as  we  have  only  one 
of  each  kind.  Address, 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

uin. ih.i.  Neb. 


Our  Young  People  : 

The  Dolls'  Hospital 


■^2 


We  had  a  hospital  one  day. 

Beneath  the  apple  trees; 
Tt  is  the  very  nicest  play 

For  summer  days  like  these 

The  dollies  all  were  very  ill 
With  mumps  and  chiekenpox, 

And  Pr.  Tom  pave  each  a  pill 
Out  of  a  little  hox. 

He  tnok  each  pulse  and  temp'rature 
And  told  us  what  to  do, 


And  said  they'd  be  all  right  quite  sure 
In  just  a  day  or  two. 

We  were  the  nurses,  May  and  I, 

And  tucked  them  up  in  hed, 
And  told  each  dollie  not  to  cry. 

But  do  as  doctor  said. 

We  never  knew  'twas  time  for  tea 

Until  we  heard  the  bell; 
Then  we  were  hungry  as  could  be. 

And  every  doll  was  well. 


Watching  an  Emneror 

"See  the  lovely  butterfly,  Uncle 
Jack,"  called  Rose,  stopping  before 
a  bush,  on  the  topmost,  slender  twig 
of  which  was  perchedl  an  enormous 
moth,  waving  its  great  brown  wings 
slowly  in  the  sunshine;  "and  it's 
hanging  upside  down." 

"I  know  what  that  is,"  said  Harry, 
running  up;  "it  is  the  kind  that 
makes  the  big,  green  worms  you  are 
so  afraid  of." 

"Is  it,  Uncle  Jack?"  asked  Rose. 

"Yes,''  said  Uncle  Jack;  "that  is 
what  we  call  the  emperor  moth.  It 
has  just  come  from  its  cocoon  now 
and  is  drying  its  wings  in  the  sun- 
shine; then  it  will  fly  away  and  lay 
200  or  300  eggs  on  the  under  side 
of  some  leaf,  and  these  will  hatch 
out  into  your  favorite  great  green 
worms." 

"Kill  it  quick,"  said  Rose,  with  a 
shudder. 

"No,  wait,"  said  Uncle  Jack.  "You 
know  how  the  worm  spins  itself  up 
into  a  big,  silky  brown  cocoon  in  the 
fall?  There  it  lies  quietly  sleeping 
all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  it  be- 
gins to  stir  about.  It  tears  and 
scrapes  at  the  paper-like  tissues  with 
its  feet,  and  softens  them  witfi  a 
fluid  that  comes  from  its  mouth,  and 
finally  crawls  out — a  fat  bug  with 
tiny  wings.  Then  it  hangs  itself  up- 
side down  like  this  and  begins  to 
wave  its  little  wings,  and  they  grow 
and  grow  until,  in  about  an  hour, 
they  are  full  grown." 

"Oh,  I  do  believe  our  butterfly's 
wings  have  grown  since  we  found 
it,"  said  Rose,  stooping  down  to  look 
closer.   "Yes,  they  have." 

"And  they  will  grow  some  more," 
said  Uncle  Jack.  "Sometimes  they 
grow  to  be  six  or  seven  inches  across. 
See  the  lovely  red  shadings,  and  the 
black  and  white  bands,  and  the  blue 
spot  like  an  eye  near  each  tip," 

"When  will  the  worms  begin  to 
come  out  of  the  eggs?"  asked 
Harry. 

"In  a  little  over  a  week.  You 
won't  notice  them  at  first,  they  are 
so  small  and  black,  but  they  eat  and 


eat  until  their  skins  are  too  tight  for 
them,  and  they  burst  the  skins,  and' 
then  they  eat  until  they  are  too  fat 
for  their  skins  again  and  burst  out, 
and  so  on,  changing  skins  each  time, 
until  finally  they  appear  as  green 
worms  as  big  around  as  my  thumb, 
with  beautiful  blue  and  red  and  yel- 
low dots  on  their  backs  and  sides." 

"They  ate  all  the  leaves  off  the 
elms  and  apples  and  boxelders  one 
year,"  said  Harry,  "and  some  of  the 
trees  died.  Father  and  I  knocked 
them  off  the  branches  with  sticks 
and  squashed  them  under  stones. 
Rose  was  afraid." 

"I  wasn't,"  said  Rose,  "but  I  don't 
like  the  horrid  things." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  Uncle  Jack, 
"and  we  will  kill  at  least  2  00  of 
them  right  now.  See,  the  moth  is 
getting  ready  to  fly  away." 

He  took  a  little  bottle  of  liquid 
out  of  his  pocket  and  dropped  two 
drops  on  the  insect's  head.  The 
wings  fluttered  a  moment  and  were 
still;  then,  while  the  children 
watched  with  breathless'  interest,  he 
drew  out  a  little  pocket  rule  and 
measured  the  wings;  they  were  six 
a  d  five-eighths  inches  from  tip  to 
tip. 

"An  unusually  fine  specimen," 
said  Uncle  Jack.  "You  children  had 
better  start  a  collection  of  moths 
with  this.  Come  and  let  me  help  you 
label  it."  HOME  EDITOR. 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


and  thundering,  when  a  woman  who 
lived  near  by  came  to  tell  the 
teacher  that  there  was  a  prairie  fire 
over  south  and  to  ask  if  her  boy 
might  be  excused  so  he  could  go  and 
see  where  it  was.  The  teacher  said 
he  might,  so  he  went  to  the  barn,  got 
his  horse  and  went  to  see  where  I' 
was.  He  got  about  half  a  mile  when 
he  saw  the  flames.  He  rode  back 
to  school  and  told  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  said  that  we  might  go  and 
fight  the  fire. 

The  woman's  boy  and  I  started 
horseback,  I  riding  behind  him.  We 
took  an  old  sack  andi  an  old  rug  and 
didn't  wet  them,  for  we  thought 
there  would  be  water  over  there.  We 
went  on  a  gallop  all  the  way  and 
were  soon  there.  There  was  a  man 
there  fighting  the  fire,  so  we  all 
fought  together  with  dry  rags,  be- 
cause the  man  was  the  only  one 
there,  and  he  was  horseback,  too. 

We  had  been  fighting '  about  an 
hour,  when  my  father  came  in  a 
buggy  with  some  water.  We  sure  did 
drink  water.  Then  we  all  got  in 
with  him  and  went  to  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  for  there  was  another  one 
coming  right  behind  us.  When  we 
got  to  the  other  side  we  saw  a  lot 
of  people  fighting  fire.  When  we 
first  started  it  was  about  10  o'clock, 
and  now  it  was  about  1  o'clock.  We 
fought  for  six  hours  and'  then  were 
out  of  danger,  for  the  railroad 
stopped  it. 

Way  up  north  we  saw  another  fire, 

(CONTINUED     ON     PAGE  SIXTEEN) 


(Prize  Story) 
\  Prairie  Fire 

By  Walter  Hall,  Aged  13,  Cody,  Neb. 

One  day  when  we  were  at  school 
a  storm  started.    It  was  lightening 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  U  years  Of  a&e 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Centiyy 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


DID  THE  WORK 
Grew  Strong  on  Right  Food 


You  can't  grow  strong  by  merely 
exercising.  You  must  have  food — 
the  kind  you  can  digest  and  assimi- 
late. 

Unless  the  food  you  eat  is  digested 
it  adds  to  the  burden  the  digestive 
organs  have  naturally  to  carry.  This 
often  means  a  nervous  breakdown. 

"About  a  year  ago,"  writes  a 
Mass.  lady,  "I  had  quite  a  serious 
nervous  breakdown,  caused,  as  I  be- 
lieved, by  overwork  and  worry.  I 
also  suffered  untold  misery  from 
dyspepsia. 

"First  I  gave  up  my  position,  then 
I  tried  to  find  a  remedy  for  my 
troubles,  something  that  would  make 
me  well  and  strong,  something  to 
rest  my  tired  stomach  and  build  up 
my  worn-out  nerves  and  brain. 

"I  tried  one  kind  of  medicine  af- 
ter another,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
help  me. 

"  Finally  a  friend  .  suggested 
change  of  food  and  recommended 
Grape-Nuts.  With  little  or  no  faith 
in  it,  I  tried  a  package.  That  was 
eight  months  ago,  and  I  have  never 
been  without  it  since. 

"Grape-Nuts  did  the  work.  It 
helped  me  grow  strong  and  well. 
Grape-Nuts  put  new  life  into  me, 
built  up  my  whole  system  and  made 
another  woman  of  me." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co..  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  In  pkgs.  "There's  a  Rea- 
son." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter'  \ 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Memorial  Day 

Sather  the  garlands  rare  today, 

Snow  white  roses  and  roses  red; 
Bather  the  fairest  flowers  of  May, 
Heap  them  up  on  the  heaps  of  clay. 
Gladden  the  graves  of  the  noble  dead. 

Pile  them  high  as  th«  soldiers  were 
Piled  on  the  fields  where  they  fought 
and  fell; 

rhev  will  rejoice  in  their  new  place  there 
roday,  as  they  walk  where  the  fragrant 
air 

Is  sweet  with  the  scent  of  the  asphodel. 

Vlanv  a  time  I've  heard  it  said 
They  fell  so  thick    where    the  battles 
were 

Pheir  hot  blood  rippled  and,  running  red. 
Ran  out  like  the  rill  from  the  drifted 
dead. 

Staining    the    heath    and    the  daisies 
there. 

["his  dav  the  friends  of  the  soldiers  keep. 
And  they  will  keep  it  through  all  the 
years; 

r©  the  silent  city   where  soldiers  slee-> 
Will   come   with   flowers   to    watch  and 
weep 

And    water    the    garlands    with  their 
tears. 

■ — Cy  Warman. 

Memorial  Day 
All  year  the  little  cemetery  is 
ilone,  except  for  the  tiny  wild  crea- 
tes that  dart  in  and  out  among 
:he  tombstones,  the  happy  birds  that 
lave  their  nests  among  the  branches 
>f  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  the  old 
:aretaker  who  works  about,  as  silent 
is  the  occupants  of  the  graves  them- 
selves. There  are  occasional  visitors, 
sometimes  there  are  men  with 
spades,  followed  the  next  day  by  a 
ong,  black  funeral  train,  and  still 
ifterward  by  other  workmen,  who 
idd  one  more  to  the  rows  of  white 
itones;  sometimes  a  lone  mourner 
:omes  and  plants  a  flower  beside 
iome  loved  one's  grave,  or  a  pair  of 
roung  people  stroll  through  in  the 
noonlight;  sometimes  the  children 
:ome  and  play.  But  almost  always 
he  little  cemetery    is    alone.  The 


Toastie 
Flavour 
A  Winner 


Every  day  many  are  finding 
out  that 


Post 
Toasties 


are  different  from  other  "ready 
to  eat"  foods.  It's  in  the 
making. 

Toasties  are  carefully  cooked 
bits  of  choicest  Indian  corn 
toasted  to  an  appetizing,  gold- 
en-brown crispness. 

Care  and  time  in  toasting 
and  the  delicate  flavoring 
make  this  crisp  corn-food  de- 
lightful. 

Post  Toasties — ready  to  eat 
direct  from  the  sealed  package, 
with  cream  and  sugar  to  taste. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 


sunshine  of  summer  and  the  snows 
of  winter  fall  unnoted  over  the 
graves  of  those  who  are  gone. 

And  then  one  day  in  spring  there 
comes  a  change.  The  roll  of  drums 
is  heard  and  the  call  of  the  fife.  The 
birds  are  still,  and  all  the  wild  things 
peep  fearfully  from  hiding  places  at 
the  line  of  white-haired  veterans 
who  stand  so  solemnly,  hats  in  hand, 
beside  the  graves  of  departed  com- 
rades, and  the  white-clad  children 
who  scatter  flowers.  There  are 
prayers,  and  song,  and  patriotic 
speeches.  All  day  the  little  cemetry 
overflows  with  human  life.  The  ex- 
ercises of  the  morning  over,  lunches 
are  produced  and  eaten  under  the 
trees;  neighbors  visit  with  one  an- 
other; children  shout  and  play,  and 
the  dead  are  once  again  forgotten. 

As  the  afternoon  wears  on  car- 
riages and  autos  are  loaded  up  again 
and  driven,  one  by  one,  out  of  the 
gate.  The  last  one  goes  and  the  lit- 
tle cemetery  is  again  alone,  its  fallen 
heroes  forgotten  until  another  Me- 
morial day  shall  have  rolled  around 
— forgotten  by  all  except  their  few 
old  comrades,  who  know  that  when 
that  next  Memorial  day  comes  they 
may  perhaps  be  lying  in  the  flower- 
decorated  graves. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Raised  on  a  Farm 

The  editor's  answer  to  Mrs.  M.  T.'s 
letter  in  the  Readers'  Exchange  in 
the  May  2  issue  is  positively  right. 
The  law  does  not  make  men  better. 
More  and  more  is  the  world  realizing 
that  certain  olden  philosophy  is  right 
and  that  growth  and  betterment  of 
mankind  does  not  so  much  depend 
on  law  as  on  what  is  within  us.  I 
believe  in  suffrage  for  woman,,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  it  is  to  be  a 
panacea  for  all  that  is  wrong.  If  it 
were  so,  wise  men  long  ago  would 
have  forced  it  upon  the  world  of  men 
as  well  as  women.  Colorado  has  had 
woman's  suffrage  for  many  a  year, 
and  yet  witness  the  miserable 
troubles  in  that  state  of  late.  And 
so  with  law  for  the  farm  woman. 
Make  all  the  laws  you  please  in  her 
behalf— though  I  do  not  grant  she 
needs  any — and  she  will  go  on  doing 
just  the  same  -work  she  pleases  to 
do,  and  in  her  own  way  and  time.  I 
do  not  speak  from  hearsay.  I  was 
born  of  agricultural  people,  was 
raised  on  a  farm,  and  have  lived 
close  to  rural  life  all  the  years  since. 

I  agree  with  Mrs.  Indoe  in  all  she 
said,  except  where  she  gives  a  mere 
name  as  authority  for  the  prevalence 
of  insanity — at  any  time  among 
farm  women.  Government  investiga- 
tion unearths  no  facts  for  the  state- 
ment. Asylum  experts  declare  there 
is  more  in  the  city  woman's  average 
social  life  to  make  her  insane  than 
in  any  farm  condition  that  ever  ex- 
isted, even  back  to  pioneer  times. 
Mine  is  not  a  sentimental  outbreak. 
I  know  country  life.  In  some  neigh- 
borhoods where  a  foreign  element 
predominates  woman  may  do  much 
outside  work.  While  doing  it  she 
saves  herself  greatly  by  neglecting 
housework,  and  the  children  do 
much  in  the  house  anyhow. 

Work  is  work  wherever  it  be.  It 
is  no  more  drudgery  for  a  farmer's 
wife    to    cook,    wash,    iron,  bake, 


sweep,  dust,  etc.,  than  for  the  city 
woman  to  do  the  same;  it  is  her 
duty.  It  may  be  work  to  churn  and 
raise  chickens,  but  it  is  not  drudgery. 
The  average  farm  woman  is  glad  she 
has  work  of  this  kind  to  do.  It  gives 
her  health  and  long  life.  Take  the 
statistics  yourself  from  old-time, 
hard-working  communities. 

I  have  cooked  many  a  "dollar-a- 
plate"  meal.  I  have  helped  get 
threshing  and  harvest  dinners,  and 
in  days  when  much  time  was  devoted 
to  such  farm  work.  It  never  hurt 
me  or  my  foremothers.  There  were 
pioneer  women  yet  in  my  young 
days.  Strange,  but  nearly  all  out- 
lived their  husbands;  in  fact,  some 
died  just  of  late  months  or  years. 
These  women  raised  some  mighty 
good  and  smart  children;  some  are 
farmers,  some  congressmen,  some  all 
the  other  professions.  Unless  a 
farmer  has  other  irons  in  the  fire 
and  owns  much  land,  he  does  not  re- 
quire many  farmhands  all  of  the 
time.  One  farmhand  is  mainly  the 
limit  for  all  the  year  around,  and  in 
many  cases  he  lives  in  a  tenant  house 
on  the  farm,  and  his  own  wife  cooks 
for  him.  The  wives  of  most  farmers, 
renters  and  farmhands,  patronize 
country  and  village  dressmakers. 
Mail-order  houses  are  favored  by 
these  also.  Creameries  take  up  much 
of  the  milk  on  many  farms — and 
this  is  to  the  displeasure  of  the  vil- 
lagers, who  now  miss  their  good 
country  butter.  I  have  never  known 
farm  women  to  cook  for  berry  pick- 
ers. These  are  paidl  by  the  quart  and 
bring  their  dinners  from  home.  If 
there  be  such  farms,  then  they  are 
exceptions  and  do  not  stand  good 
for  the  great  farming  communities. 
Farmers  now  go  into  threshing  com- 
panies, and  the  farm  women  now 
merely  cook  for  the  machine  hands. 
The  other  workers  bring  dinner  from 
home.  This  did  not  always  go  this 
way,  but  when  it  did  not  the  neigh- 
bor women  helped  each  other  get 
the  threshing  meals. 

In  reading  M.  P.'s  letter  in  the 
May  23  issue  I  was  astonished  to 
hear  of  one  woman  doing  all  that 
work  for  twelve  in  the  family. 
Where  is  that  community  where  this 
exists  as  a  rule?  Twelve  and  ofter. 
more  sat  at  the  table  of  my  parents 
for  some  years,  but  eight  of  these 
were  us  children.  By  the  time  we 
came  to  that  number  some  of  the 
eight  were  helping  get  breakfast  and 
all  other  meals.  Some  of  the  eight 
did  the  milking,  the  churning,  car- 


ried in  the  wood,  picked  up  chips. 
Getting  one's  own  wood  on  the  farm 
is  qu;te  an  uncommon  thing,  but  in 
a  stress  of  farm  work  some  of  us 
were  not  averse  to  splitting  up  a  lit- 
tle kindling  now  and  then,  but  the 
rule  is  for  the  farmer  to  get  up 
plenty  of  wood  at  stated  times.  Re- 
member that  exceptions  but  prove  a 
rule. 

Isn't  this  example  of  some  wom- 
an's work  on  the  farm  merely  an 
exception?  Could  there  be,  even  in  a 
foroigr  community,  such  a  set  of 
men — lazy  loafers,  with  fool  wives? 
Must  the  hundreds  of  self-respecting, 
industrious  farmers  to  one  that  is 
not  suffer  criticism  because  of  the 
one  or  few?  Wasn't  it  just  such  let- 
ters from  some  women  from  off  the 
farm  that  started  the  government's 
pity  for  the  whole  push  of  farmers' 
wives?    I  think  so. 

IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


For  Children's  Parties 

Dainty  wafer  sandwiches  are 
made  by  adding  chopped  nuts  to  a 
rather  soft-boiled  frosting  and 
spreading  between  graham  crackers. 
Be  sure  the  crackers  are  fresh.  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  mixed  nuts,  butternuts, 
hickory  nuts  or  even  peanuts  can  he 
used. 

Kisses — Make  a  nice  layer  jelly 
cake  (three  layers  will  be  plenty) ; 
cut  in  slices,  as  usual,  and  frost  the 
top  of  each  slice.  Tinting  the  frost- 
ing pink  is  pretty. 

Snowballs — Make  a  nice,  white 
cake,  baked  in  a  shallow,  square  pan. 
After  it  is  baked  and  cool,  cut  out 
round  cakes  with  the  smallest  size 
baking  powder  can;  frost  the  top  and 
sides  and  sprinkle  dessicated  cocoa- 
nut  on  them. 

Dominos — Make  a  sponge  or  yel- 
low cake  in  the  same  kind  of  shal- 
low, square  pan.  When  cold  cut  with 


It's  a  Pleasure 
to  IronWith  a  GEM 


50  Embroidery  Patterns  Free  ™nr  "ISE 

class  illustrated  farm  magazine,  we  send  50  embroid- 
ery designs  and  instruction  book  free,  if  you  send 
only  10c for  three  months'  trial  subscription.  Address 
"The  Country  Home,"  Dept.  304,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  &a£7*h,M 


flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namentaJ,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
Be&son.  Made  o5 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  off 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effectiTc, 
Sold  by  dealer!  or 
%  sent  prepaid  for  }L 


BAKOLD  30X£&8,  260  DeKalb  ATe.r  Brooklyn,  S.  T- 


Washing  Made  Easy 


Why^ 

Beeauso — 
Simplest  in  rVnstruction. 
Easiest  to  Operate. 
Quickest  to  Wash. 
Most  Powerful  Wringer. 
Cheapest  to  Buy. 
Gives  Service  and  Satis- 
faction. 


WithThis 
Power-Washer. 


Connect  this  'Eclipse"  Power  Washer  with 
your  gasoline,  engine.  Fill  tho  tub  two-thirds 
full  of  water,  throw  in  the  clothes. close  down  the 
lid  with  the  clamps-turn  on  the  power  and  the 
dreaded  washday  is  turned  into  a  pleasure. 

The  "Eclipse"  Power  Wash»  r  ruuseasv  because 
it  is  constructed  right.  Equipped  with  ball-bear- 
ing wringer  and  everything  tested  carefully  be- 
fore it  is  sent  out.  the  Power  Washer  with  a 
reputation  back  of  it. 

Ask  Yonr  Dealer  or  Write  Us. 
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a  knife  into  large  dlominoa.  Frost 
the  top  with  white  frosting,  and 
when  it  has  become  firm  take  a 
large,  blunt  toothpick  and  mark 
them  like  dominos  with  inelied 
chocolate. 

I  very  seldom  serve  coffee  to  chil- 
dren at  their  parties.  Cocoa  is 
much  better,  and  if  ice  cream  is 
served  water  is  plenty  to  go  with  it. 
In  summer  lemonade  is  fine.  Home- 
made crackerjack  is  an  enjoyable 
finish  for  the  lunch,  and  can  either 
be  placed  on  the  plate  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  refreshments  or 
passed  around  afterward. 

Cracker  jac  k — After  popping 
enough  corn  to  fill  a  large  dripping 
pan,  put  in  a  bright  tin  or  granite- 
ware  basin  nearly  two  cupfuls  of 
white  sugar  and  three-fourths  of  a 
cupful  of  cooking  molasses,  one  ta- 
blespoonful  of  vinegar  and  one  of 
butter.    Cook  until  it    will  thread 


well  from  the  spoon  when  dropped 
into  cold  water;  it  will  make  a  soft, 
compact  ball.  Before  taking  from 
the  stove  add  a  good  quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  stirring  until  it 
all  becomes  yellow.  Stir  this  by  de- 
grees into  the  corn,  mixing  thor- 
oughly. A  chopping  bowl  is  the  best 
dish  to  mix  in,  as  it  can  be  chopped 
fine,  if  preferred,  before  turning  into 
the  dripping  pan,  which  must  be  well 
buttered.  Press  it  down  well  with 
your  hands,  after  which  pound  it 
down  firmly  all  around  with  a 
wooden  potato  masher  or  a  clean, 
flat  stick  of  wood.  Let  it  cool  and 
cut  into  cakes. 

MADGE  MILLAR. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
torn  Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Why  We  Make  | 
This  Free  Offer 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
is  interested  in  everything  that 
will  benefit  its  readers.  We 
never  offer  anything  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  ourselves. 
This  needle  book  is  a  real 
treasure.  We  are  glad  to  offer 
it  to  you.  There  is  a  needle 
for  every  need;  silk  and  cotton 
darners,  art  work  needles,  rug 
and  tapestry  needles,  punch 
work  needles,  milliners'  need- 
les— in  fact,  there  142  needle3 
which  would  cost  you  $1.00  if 
you  bought  them  at  the  store. 

EVERY  NEEDLE 
GUARANTEED 

This  needle  book  has  soft  lea- 
therette covers  beautifully  de- 
signed and  embossed.  It  just 
fits  the  machine  drawer  or 
work  basket.  You  must  send  at 
once  if  you  want  a  book  be- 
cause others  will  want  them 
and  we  have  just  a  small  stock 
on  hand. 


Needles  Enough  to  Last 
Three  Years. 


NEEDLES     FOR  EVERY 
NEED. 

k?  ^0la^ye,d  Sewing  Needles. 
ir1  drVWork  Needles,  viz: 
\\  ™*?Ium  Cotton  Darners. 
15  Miliners'  Needles. 
15  Crewel    or  Embroidery 

3  Rug  or  Tapestry. 

3  Chenille  Needles. 

1  Bone  Stiletto. 

1  Bone  Tape  or  Ribbon 

1  Bone  Crochet. 

1  Steel  Crochet. 

1  Steel   Bodkin  or  Tape. 

1  Punch  Work. 

2  Medium  Wool  Darners. 
2  Fine  Wool  Darners. 

2  Medium  Yarn  Darners. 
2  Fine  Wool  Darners. 
2  Medium   Cotton  Darners. 
142  Useful  Sewinqr  Articles. 

Get  This  Needle  Book  Free 

To  every  subscriber,  either 
new  or  renewal,  who  will 
send  us  $1.00  for  a  one  year 
subscription  to  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  we  will 
send  one  of  these  needle 
books  free  and  prepaid.  Here 
is  the  greatest  offer  we  have 


Showing  Book  Closed.  Size  3x5  Inches.   m;ide  in  ten  years. 

Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


J 


Description  of  Patterns 

6675— Ladies'  Shirt- Waist  —  This  novel 
waist  has  a  one-piece  yoke,  with  drop 
shoulder  and  very  full  front  and  back. 
A  wide  collar  trims  the  open  neck  and 
plain  or  fancy  cuffs  are  used  for  the 
short  or  long  sleeves.  The  pattern  6676 
is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  2>4  yards  of 
40-inch  material,  three  yards  of  edging 
and  three-fourths  yard  of  ribbon. 

6677— Ladies'  Skirt— This  skirt  has  a 
two-piece  foundation,  with  a  sectional 
tunic  and  raised  or  regulation  waistline. 
Either  or  both  sections  of  the  tunic  mav 
be  omitted  if  desired.  Printed  cotton 
crepe,  voile,  taffetas,  serge  and  some  of 
the  novelty  cotton  fabrics  are  suitable  for 
this  model.  The  pattern  6677  is  cut  in 
sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch 
material. 

6705— Ladies'  Waist— P  r  a  c  t  i  c  a  1  and 
pretty,  this  shirt-waist  can  be  made  of 
Bilk,  crepe,  voile  or  wash  materials.  Tt 
has  the  yoke  and  sleeves  in  one  piece 
and  below  the  yoke  the  material  Is  quite 
plain,  with  only  a  trifle  of  fullness  above 
the  belt.  A  pretty  collar  finishes  the 
neck,  and  the  sleeves  are  throe-quarter 
length.  The  pattern  6705  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  incheu  bust   measure.  Medium 


size  requires  two  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 

6<;74— Children's  Dress— Any  of  the  pretty 
printed  materials  can  be  used  to  make 
this  dress  with  the  belt  of  a  contrasting- 
material.  The  dress  closes  at  the  back 
and  is  made  with  the  yoke  and  sleeve* 
in  one.  The  pattern  6071  is  cut  in  sizes 
2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Age  6  years  requires 
2'4  yards  of  40-inch  material  and  one-half 
yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6GD6— Ladies'  Kimono— Even  in  the  ki- 
mono we  find  the  new  sleeves,  which^ 
while  cut  in  one  with  the  body,  have  a) 
seam  down  the  outer  arm  in  the  pre- 
vailing ntode.  In  this  model  the  closing 
is  diagonal  and  there  is  a  handsome  col- 
lar at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  open 
Beck.  The  pattern  6696  is  cut  in  sizes  3(v 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Mediui 
size  requires  B%  yards  of  40-inch  ma 
terial. 

6>m8— Girls'  Dress— Linen  or  ginglum 
can  be  used  to  make  this  dress,  with  th» 
collar,  cuffs  and  belt  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial. The  dress  can  be  made  witb 
either  the  long  or  short  sleeves.  Th 
skirt  Is  cut  in  one  piece  and  has 
straight  lower  edge.  The  pattern  6678  is 
cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years 
Age  8  years  requires  2V4  yards  of  36-inch 
material  and  three-eighths  yard  of  27' 
inch  contrasting  goods. 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 


Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


an 


IOULT  troubles  are  many. 
First  is  weakness  inherited 
from  long  inbred  stock, 
next  weakness  from  a  par- 
entage of  blackhead,  for  often  the 
germs  of  blackhead  are  in  the  parent 
stock  getting  ready  to  destroy  them. 
Next  is  dampness  and  feeding.  The 
poult  responds  briskly  to  a  roomy, 
warm  house  on  bad  days;  it  droops 
if  kept  in  a  chilly  atmosphere. 

Look  out  for  lice  at  all  times,  but 
especially  if  the  wings  droop.  If  lice 
are  not  the  cause  of  drooping  wings, 
and)  the  wing  feathers  are  merely 
growing  too  fast  for  the  weak  wings, 
clip  the  wings.  Sometimes  indiges- 
tion causes  the  wings  to  droop. 
Sometimes  it  is  weakness  for  lack  of 
animal  food.  Spare  them  each  day 
some  bits  of  fresh  meat.  A  little 
fresh  lard  each  day  is  considered 
fine  for  oiling  up  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus. 

Beware  of  too  many  hard-boiled 
eggs,  too  much  clabber  cheese,  with 
nothing  to  offset,  and  positively  be- 
ware of  too  much  cornmeal  dough. 
It  often  sours  in  the  crop,  refuses  to 
move  out,  and  the  poult  drops  dead 
of  acute  indigestion. 

Move  the  poult  coops  often  from 
the  dirty  spot  to  a  clean  one,  and 
when  this  one  may  be  harboring  lice 
move  it  on  again.  Keep  watching 
the  roosting  places  until  the  poult  is 
begging  for  a  roosting  pole,  and  then 
remember  that  the  roosting  poles  of 
turkeys  can  harbor  turkey  lice.  How 
the  huxters  hate  to  get  this  kind  on 
them! 


Gapes 

The  yard  that  had  gapes  last  year 
will  have  them  this  year — perhaps 
not  so  bad  if  you  have  re-graveled 
the  bare  places,  filled  up  the  water 
holes,  limed  or  sprinkled  lots  of  sul- 
phuric acid  about  the  place,  but 
where  gapeworms  grow  there  will 
always  be  more  or  less  of  these 
pests.  Old  chip  yards  and  rotting 
logs  were  once  supposed  to  be  their 
main  harbor,  but  sods  of  bluegrass, 
far  afield,  brought  in  and  placed  in 
brooder  houses,,  where  the  chicks 
were  allowed  no  other  chance  at 
gapeworms,  have  filled  many  of 
their  windpipes  with  these  worms. 

Camphor  or  a  few  drops  of  turpen- 
tine in  their  drinking  water  or 
onions  and  garlic  in  the  feed  are  all 
a  help  toward  killing  them  in  the 
crop,  as  it  is  from  the  crop  first 
cases  usually  crawl  back  into  the 
windpipe.  After  they  get  in  th» 
windpipe  anything  dropped  into  it 
usually  kills  the  chick  instantly. 
They  must  be  taken  from  the  wind- 
pipe by  some  kind  of  a  gape  ex- 
tractor. 

If  the  chicks  can  be  kept  from 
taking  in  the  gapeworm  or  its  eggs 
too  young,  then  the  danger  is  not  so 
great,  for,  as  the  gapeworms  grow  to 
maturity,  which  takes  about  nine 
days  before  they  pull  apart  and  die, 
the  eggs  by  this  means  being  dis- 
charged in  the  windpipe,  their  con- 
stant irritation  causes  the  chicks  to 
sneeze,  cough  and  by  every  means 
dislodge  them,  which  they  often  do. 


The  very  young  chick  seems  given 
no  strength  to  do  this. 


Bacteria  in  Eggs 

The  three-year  investigation  made 
at  the  Storrs  Agricultural  College  as 
to  the  d'anger  of  bacteria-infected 
eggs  has  proven  that  eggs  laid  and 
kept  under  ordinary  cleanly  condi- 
tions do  not  show  bacteria  infection 
passing  inside  from  the  shell.  While 
air  can  pass  through  the  shell,  it 
cannot  to  any  extent  carry  infection 
,with  it.  This  is  more  strictly  true 
if  the  eggs  have  never  been  touched 
by  water  enough  to  wash  out  the 
mucilage-like  substance  covering  the 
pores  of  the  egg  shell.  This  is  why 
market  orders  are:  "Wash  no  eggs." 
One  shipper  says:  "I'll  take  them 
dirty  rather  than  cleanly  washed; 
they  can  be  washed  the  last  thing 
before  selling  and  will  yet  be  fresh 
and  safe  inside  if  used  soon." 

Experiments  were  made  in  analy- 
sis of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
eggs  at  this  station,  laid  in  trap 
nests  or  under  all  conditions  that 
eggs  can  be  laid,  and  in  all  cases 
nearly,  with  the  exception  of  eggs 
infected  with  bacilliary  white  diar- 
rhea— and  these  are  infected  before 
the  shell  goes  on — the  bulk  of  all 
eggs  are  perfectly  sterile  inside. 

They  are  free  from  bacteria  and 
will  stay  in  this  way  a  reasonable 
time  unless  kept  in  a  damp  place  or 
under  any  conditions  that  remove 
the  gelatine  from  the  egg  and  thus 
let  in  mould  bacterium  and  in  time 
other  bacteria.  Some  of  the  conclu- 
sions, of  this  long  test  are: 

The  contents  of  normal,  fresh  eggs  as 
a  rule  are  sterile. 

Eggs  that  have  been  artificially  incu- 
bated for  three  weeks  are  relatively  free 
from  bacterium  if  they  were  put  in  the 
incubator  clean  and  fresh  . 

Under  normal  conditions  the  shell  is 
bacterium  proof,  but  moisture  lessens  its 
impervious  power. 

Present  investigation  gives  no  proof 
that  fertilized  eggs  undergo  decomposi- 
tion sooner  than  unfertilized  under  good 
keeping  conditions. 

Unfertilized  eggs  set  in  an  incubator 
when  good  and  fresh  show  no  change  in 
taste  or  odor,  after  three  weeks'  heat, 
from  a  fresh  egg.  The  white  has  simply 
taken  in  a  little  more  water,  perhaps. 

Eggs  set  under  hens,  if  unhatched  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  show  bacterial 
invasion,  some  being  very  foul.  The 
moisture  of  the  hen's  body  ■  opens  the 
pores  of  the  shells,  and  whatever  bac- 
teria she  carries  to  the  nest  on  her  body, 
or  whatever  infest  the  nest  material  and 
its  surroundings,  enter  the  eggs. 

The  yolk  of  a  fresh  egg  cannot  be  ex- 
amined for  any  signs  of  possible  germs 
of  white  diarrhea  in  the  flock.  The 
eggs  must  be  brooded  from  five  to  six 
days  before  these  can  be  seen  under  the 
micromcope,  and  then  the  yolk  is  often 
found!  teeming  with  these  bacteria. 


Buy  With  Both  Sides  of  Your  Dollar 

Ton  get  dollar  for  dollar  value 
v.<u  purchase  THE  GADE  AIR  COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 
||  n  Fans  or  holts, 
nil  Hoppers  or  water 
l»U  tanks. 

Bnrsted  cylinders 
Get  descriptive  folder  of  th 
wonderful  engine  at  once 
Sizes  I  1-2  to  12  H.  P. 
Cade  Bros.  Mfg.  Co..  G6  E. 
lorn  SI.,  lows  Falls. 


I  FF'Q  I  II*F  If  It  I  FD   Cernozone,  Louse  Powder, 

Ub  «  LlVb  niLLCIl,  fcgg  Maker  and  other  Poultry 
remedies  have  a  succesful  reputation  of  twenty  years  behind 
them  They  have  brought  success  to  thousands  of  Poultry  raisers 
and  will  to  you.  Lee's  big  "New  Poultry  Book".  "Reading 
Symptoms  of  Disease"  and'Poukry  Pointers"free  from  allLee's 
dealers,  or  write  direct.  The  New  Mandy  Lee  Incubator  Is  a 
real  automatic  batcher.  Write  for  catalogue. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..    3pl  harney  ST.    OMAHA,  NEB. 


Seeing  the  Difference 


BETWEEN  THE 


AND  OTHER 

Cream  Separators 

IT  DOESN'T  TAKE  AN  EXPERT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MECHAN- 
IC ics  or  a  long  working  test  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
De  Laval  and  other  cream  separators. 

ON  THE  CONTRARY,  WITH  A  1914  DE  LAVAL  MACHINE 
placed  beside  any  other  separator  the  difference  is  ap- 
parent at  first  sight  to  the  man  who  never  saw  a  separator  before. 

IF   HE   WILL  THEN  TAKE  FIVE 
minutes  to  compare  the  separat- 
ing bowl  construction;  the  size,  ma- 
terial   and    finish    of    the  working 
parts,  particularly  those  subject  to 
wear  and  requiring  to  be  «ccasional- 
ly  taken  apart  and  put  together;  the 
manner  of  oiling,  and 
everything   which  en- 
ters   into    the  design 
and  construction  of  a 
separator  as  a  simple 
durable    machine,  he 
will   still   further  see 
the  difference. 

IF  HE  WILL  GO  A 
step  farther  and 
turn  the  cranks  of  the 
two  machines  side  by 
side  for  half  an  hour, 
particularly  r  u  n  n  ing 
milk  or  water  through 
the  bowl,  he  will  see 
still  more  difference. 

AND  IF  HE  WILL 
take  the  two  ma- 
chines home,  as  every 
De  Laval  agent  will  be 
glad  to  have  him  do,  and  run  them  side  by  side  in  practical  use, 
the  De  Laval  one  day  and  the  other  machine  the  next,  for  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks,  he  will  .see  still  greater  difference  in  everything 
that  enters  into  cream  separator  practicability  and  usefulness. 

THE  MAN  WHO  TAKES  EVEN  THE  FIRST  STEP  INDICATED 
in  seeing  for  himself  the  difference  between  the  De  Laval 
and  other  cream  separators  doesn't  put  his  money  into  any  other 
machine  one  time  in  a  thousand. 

THE  COMPARATIVELY  FEW  BUYERS  OF  OTHER  SEPARA- 
tors  are  those  who  merely  read  printed  matter  claims  or 
listen  to  the  argument  of  some  dealer  working  for  a  commission, 
and  who  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  see  the  difference  for 
themselves. 

THE  WISE  BUYER'  OF  A  CREAM  SEPARATOR  TODAY  DOES 
see  this  difference  when  buying  his  first  separator,  while 
the  unwise  or  careless  one  usually  finds  it  worth  while  to  do  so 
when  he  comes  to  buy  a  second  separator  a  year  or  two  later. 

EVERY  DE  LAVAL  AGENT  CONSIDERS  IT  A  PRIVILEGE 
to  show  the  difference  between  the  De  Laval  and  other 
separators  and  to  afford  every  prospective  buyer  the  opportunity 
to  try  out  and  prove  the  difference  to  his  own  satisfaction,  if  on. 
first  examination  he  feels  the  slightest  doubt  about  it. 

THAT'S  THE  REASON  WHY  FOUR  BUYERS  OUT  OF  FIVE 
are  buying  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  in  1914  and  why  the 
use  of  De  Laval  machines  will,  before  long,  be  nearly  as  universal 
on  the  farm  as  already  is  the  creamery  and  milk  plant  use  of 
power  or  factory  separators. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK      29  E.  MAPTSOX  ST.,  CHICAGO 
50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  has  advertisement  wMl  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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Don't  Leave  Money 
In  The  Straw  Pile 

Grain  in  the  straw  stack  represents 
real  money  lost.  Why  should  you 
lose  your  profits  this  way?  You 
worked  hard  and  spent  lots  of  time 
raising  and  harvesting  it. 

Hire  a 

Red  River  Special 

And  Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

S.  E.  Brady  and  three  other  farmers 
of  Deering,  North  Dakota,  say:  "We 
want  nothing  but  the  Red  River  Spe- 
cial to  thresh  for  us.  It  saves  our 
thresh  bills."  Instead  of  expecting 
the  grain  to  drop  out  of  the  straw,  the 
Red  River  Special  beats  it  out  just  as 
you  would  with  a  pitchfork.  The 
saving  is  more  than  enough  to  pay 
your  thresh  bill.  Hire  a  Red  River 
Special  this  year  and  keep  your  profits 
out  of  the  straw  pile. 
Write  for  "Thresher  Facts." 
Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

{In  continuous  businesssincc  18iS) 
Builders  of  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers, 
Feeders,  Steam  Engines  and 
Oil-Gas  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Life  and  Work  Among  the  Andean  Indians 


JAS.  G.  BAILEY 

DEPT.  90 

D<?Iavan.Hlino: 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  l£ 
use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL- 


Handy  on  the  Binder1 

r  keeping  horses  under  control.  £ 
Whip   never  interferes  with  lines. 

Ditto  Whip  Manipulator 


ach  to  whiffletrees— close  to  horses— rod 
to  driver's  seat-twist  and  pull, 
reaches  any  horse.  Low  price,  by 
ireel  pott.  Write  today.  Agents  wanted. 
G.  M.  Ditto.  Box  303,  Jollet,  III. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FRI1 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAlf,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Waihlng-ton.  S.  C. 


T  Y0URT1DEA9 

,..M0  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
tion*. Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
1  "What  to  Invent"  Pent  free.  Bend 
rou«h  Hketch  for  free  reoort a*  to  patent- 
ability.  Patent*  advertised  for  Hale  at 
ourexnenru  In  Manufacture™'  Journal*. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  All  y* 

I  >.••>  >••  Vetra 

fit!'!  P.  Street,  Wash IngtOn.  P.  C 


When  communicating  with  out-  ad- 
vertisers you  will  confer  a  favor  by 
always  mentioning  this  paper. 


f  V'ZCO,    Teru,    May  24.— For  the 

I  f  I  last  month  1  have  spent  the 
Y  I  great  part  of  my  time  on  this 
feffiScJ-l    high   plateau   of  the  Andes,  a 

IBSjBbI  mighty  valley  which  in  places  is 
100  miles  wide,  running  north  and  south 
from  Ecuador  to  Bolivia.  The  valley  is 
walled  by  snow-capped  mountains.  It 
has  many  peaks  that  are  three  or  four 
miles  above  the  sea.  mighty  volcanoes 
that  have  poured  out  rampants  of  lava 
that  has  congealed,  as  it  were,  in  its 
flow.  This  great  valley  winds  in  and 
out. 

The  most  of  it  is  over  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  but  there  are  great  depressions 
here  and  there  in  which  the  land  slopes 
down  to  the  altitude  of  a  thousand  feet, 
giving  it  all  the  crops  of  the  tropics  and 
the  temperate  zone. 

Strangest  People  of  New  World 

This  plateau  is  one  of  the  most  thickly 
populated  parts  of  South  America,  and 
it  has  some  of  the  strangest  people  of 
the  new  world.  The  majority  of  them 
are  Indians,  and  several  millions  are  the 
descenefcnts  of  the  Quichuas,  the  sub- 
jects or  slaves  of  the  Incas.  The  Inca 
empire  extended  from  beyond  Quito  to 
far  down  into  Chile,  and  its  people  were 
in  many  respects  more  civilized  than  the 
Spaniards  who  conquered  and  enslaved 
them.  When  Pizarro  came  they  were 
numbered  by  millions,  and  it  is  said  that 
there  were  S.000,000  of  them  in  Peru  alone. 
They  were  civilized  and  industrious. 
They  were  excellent  farmers  and  they 
irrigated  vast  tracts  which  under  the 
Spaniards  soon  went  to  waste.  It  is  of 
the  descendants  of  these  people  that  I 
write  you  today. By  terrible  oppressions 
their  number  has  been  cut  down  to  at 
least  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  the  past, 
but  there  are  still  in  Peru  perhaps  2,000,000 
of  them,  nearly  all  of  whom  live  on  this 
high  plateau  of  the  mountains. 

I  saw  the  Quichuas  first  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Andes.  They  populate  the 
high  valleys  of  Ecuador  and  are  still  to 
be  found  all  the  way  from  there  south 
to  Bolivia,  where  the  Aymara  Indians 
begin.  Right  here  at  Cuzco  I  am  in  the 
heart  of  their  ancient  empire,  and  in 
the  center  of  the  population  of  today. 

Quichaus  Numerous  in  Every  Town 

I  have  seen  the  Quichuas  by  hundreds 
in  every  town  at  which  I  have  stopped 
and  I  have  photographed  their  little  huts, 
scattered  over  the  pampas;  I  have  seen 
them  toiling  along  the  trails  with  enor- 
ous  loads  on  their  backs,  or  going  bare- 
footed, driving  their  llamas  and  donkeys 
loaded  with  the  crops  of  their  masters 
to  the  markets  of  the  cities.  I  have 
watched  them  as  they  sat  on  the  stone 
floors  of  the  plazas  with  their  little  stores 
of  vegetables,  grain  or  fruit  spread  out 
before  them,  and  have  observed  them 
in  the  streets  carrying  great  barrels  of 
water  and  other  burdens  from  house  to 
house  as  the  servants  of  the  Cholos  and 
whites.  These  Indians,  who  were  for- 
merly among  the  most  civilized  peoples 
of  the  world  outside  or  Europe,  are  now 
about  the  most  degraded  and  miserable 
of  any  on  earth.  Since  the  Spaniards 
came  they  have  been  practically  the  ser- 
vants of  the  whites  and  the  half-breeds. 
Their  intelligence  has  been  ground  out 
of  them,  and  through  generations  of 
abuses  and  of  exploitation  on  the  part  of 
their  masters,  added  to  the  use  of  alchol 
and  coca,  they  have  become  nearer  pure 
animals  than  any  race  now  borne  as  a 
burden  on  the  shoulders  of  white  men. 

In  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  South 
America  I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  judg- 
ment as  to  the  present  status  of  the 
Quichua  civilization.  The  above  opin'ons 
arc  the  gist  of  those  I  have  gathered 
from  men  who  have  lived  in  South  Amer- 
ica for  many  years.  Some  of  the  views 
come  from  natives,  and  some  from  for- 
eigners who  have  been  long  in  the  coun- 
try. Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the  talks 
I  have  had  on  this  subject.  The  first  is 
from  a  mining  operator  who  is  it  the 
head  of  the  company  which  in  the  last 
decade  had  operated  quartz  mines  here 
in  the  Andes,  yielding  more  than  $7,000,000 
in  gold.  He  Is  a  man  of  close  observation 
and  a  large  employer  of  Indians.  He  is. 
moreover,  open-minded  and  fair.  He 
really  believes  what  he  says. 

"The  Quichuas  of  today  appear  to  lack 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


An  Old  Quichua  Man 

ordinary  intelligence.  You  tell  a  man  to 
fetch  you  a  broom  and  he  will  bring  you 
a  shovel.  You  send  him  for  a  hatchet, 
and  like  as  not,  he  will  come  back  with 
a  glass  of  water.  If  you  knock  him  over 
and  make  him  go  back  he  may  bring  you 
what  you  have  asked.  The  shock  starts 
his  brain  to  working  and  is  only  then 
that  he  understands.  I  believe  that  the 
cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Quichua 
is  due  somewhat  to  trie  oppression  he  has 
had  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  but  more 
to  the  alcohol  and  coca,  with  which  his 
brain  is  soaked  from  the  time  he  reaches 
young  manhood  until  the  day  of  his 
dee.th.  The  chewing  of  the  coca  leaf  be- 
gins almost  at  birth,  and  boys  and  girls, 
young  men  and  young  women,  as  well  as 
the  old  must  have  so  much  coca  per  day. 
The  Indians  expect  to  be  supplied  with  a 
certain  amount  of  coca  in  addition  to  their 
wages.  They  mix  the  leaves  with  the 
ashes  of  a  certain  tree  and  chew  them. 
The  ashes  furnish  the  alkali  that  loosens 
th<S  alkaloid  of  the  coca,  giving  them  the 
f ii 1 '  effect  of  the  cocaine.  These  ashes  are 
made  up  in  blocks  and  are  sold  in  the 
market.  Every  Indian  carries  his  coca 
pouch  with  him  and  he  chews  all  the 
time.  When  his  jaws  stop  you  can  see  his 
cud,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  bulging  through 
one  of  his  cheeks.  The  coca  takes  away 
hunger  and  enables  him  to  endure  fatigue, 
but  it  also  dries  up  the  brain.  As  to  al- 
cohol, both 'men  and  women  drink  great 
quantities  of  aguardiente,  or  sugar 
brandy.  This  has  an  alcohol  grade  of 
about  52  per  cent. 

Boys  Bright  Until  Fifteen 

Anothfv-  American  who  Is  a  large  mine 
operator  in  Bolivia  tells  me  that  'he  'In- 
dian boys  are  bright  until  the  age  of  15 
years.  Up  to  that  time  they  have  plenty 
of  coca,  but  their  lirains  have  not  teen 
sodden  with  liquor.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  their  parents  want  'hi  liquor 
themselves.  It  is  only  after  10  years  cf 
age,  when  they  begin  to  work  inde- 
pendently of  their  paren:s,  thst  they  can 
get  alcohol  in  any  great  quantity.  After 
that  their  brains  materially  deteriorate, 
and  they  are  on  the  downgrade  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

A  native  Peruvian  of  Spanish  descent 
said  to  me:  "The  Quichuas  have  but 
little  ambition,  and  they  live  from  hand 
to  mouth.  They  seem  to  have  no  spirit 
and  their  brains  appear  to  be  atrophied." 

As  to  alcohol,  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
used  among  the  Indians  is  beyond  con- 
ception. You  may  see  drunken  men  and 
women  tiy  scores  at  any  feast,  and  at 
the  railroad  stations,  and  in  every  part 


of  the  country  there  are  Indians  who  go 
reeling  along  with  red  faces  and  bleared 
eyes.  During  my  stay  in  Cuzco  I  have 
gone  into  some  of  the  alcohol  stores,  and 
I  am  astonished  at  the  vast  quantities 
sold.  There  is  a  wholesale  and  retail 
liquor  establishment  just  opposite  my 
hotel  in  the  heart  of  this  city.  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  large  rooms  running 
around  a  patio.  The  storeroom  facing 
the  street  is  wallctl  with  tin  tanks,  each 
twice  as  high  as  a  man,  and  as  big 
around  as  the  boiler  of  a  100-ton  loco- 
motive. I  counted  twelve  of  these  tanks 
standing  upon  platforms  against  the  wall 
of  that  room.  Each  was  marked  as  con- 
taining 2,000  liters  of  alcohol,  and  when  I 
taliped  upon  them  with  my  knife  I  found 
they  were  full.  There  were  24,000  quarts 
of  that  terrible  brandy  in  this  one  room 
alone.  Every  tank  had  its  faucet,  and 
the  brandy  was  drawn  out  by  the  gallon, 
the  liter  or  bottle. 

Liquor    Dealer   Boasts    of  Business 

As  I  looked  the  store  keeper  came  up 
and  I  asked  him  some  questions.  He 
i  seemed  proud  of  his  business  and  told  me 
that  he  mai'e  1,500,000  pounds  of  the  liquor 
j  each  year.  He  sells  it  to  the  Indians  at 
!  about  $10  per  quintal  or  100  pounds,  ship- 
'  ping  it  not  only  to  the  city  of  Cuzco, 
but  to  other  towns  throughout  the  prov- 
I  ince.  He  describes  his  estate  where  the 
brandy  is  made.  It  is  called  the  Hacienda 
Pachachaca  and  it  consists  of  four  great 
farms,  and  it  takes  from  800  to  1,000  In- 
dian families  to  run  it.  The  owner  took 
me  into  the  court  upon  which  the  liquor 
store  faced  and  showed  me  how  the  stuff 
is  brought  in  from  the  plantation.  It  is 
packed  in  goatskins  containing  100  pounds 
each  and  is  carried  ninety  miles  upon 
mules  to  Cuzco.  He  opened  one  of  the 
skins  and  gave  me  a  taste  of  the  liquor. 
It  went  down  my  throat  like  liquid  fire, 
and  he  took  an  alcohol  gauge  and  showed 
me  that  the  stuff  was  53  per  cent  fine. 

I  saw  other  alcohol  stores,  though  not 
so  large,  in  Sicuani.  There  are  scores  of 
them  in  Arequipa  and  in  almost  all  the 
towns  of  the  mountainous  districts.  The 
alcohol  sells  for  about  10  cents  a  quart. 
The  Indians  usually  buy  it  by  the  bottle, 
a  number  getting  together  and  treating 
each  other.  The  women  drink  quite  as 
freely  as  the  men,  and  on  saints'  days 
both  sexes  get  together  and  have  a 
gre.nd  spree,  at  which  time  there  is  music 
and  dancing  and  love  making,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  marriage  relation.  Sometimes 
an  Indian  will  drink  a  whole  bottle  right 
down  and  his  limit  is  generally  guaged 
by  the  amount  he  is  able  to  purchase. 

Drink  Beer  Made  of  Corn 

In  addition  to  alcohol,  the  Indian  men, 
women  and  children  drink  chicha,  a  beer 
made  of  corn.  This  is  to  be  found  every- 
where in  the  mountains  of  Peru  from  one. 
end  of  it  to  the  other.  The  ordinary  way 
of  making  chicha  is  to  take  the  grains  of 
ripe  corn  and  throw  them  into  tanks  in 
the  earth.  The  grain  is  then  covered  with 
straw  and  sprinkled  with  water.  It  is  kept 
wet  until  it  swells  and  sprouts,  after 
which  it  is  taken  out  and  boiled  for  a 
season.  When  set  aside,  so  the  liquor  be- 
gins to  ferment,  and  within  a  short  time 
it  is  beer. 

In  some  villages  I  am  told  the  old 
custom  of  making  chicha  still  prevails.  In 
that  case  the  fermentation  is  started  first 
in  the  mouth.  The  girls  come  together 
and  have  chewing  matches.  They  shell  olf 
the  ripe  grains,  and  grind  them  to  powder 
between  their  teeth,  working  their  jaws 
until  the  saliva  flows  freely.  In  the  midst 
of  the  party  is  a  great  wooden  trough, 
in  which  from  time  to  time  each  girl 
spits  out  her  mixture  of  saliva-soaked 
meal.  The  spittle  brings  about  fermenta- 
tion, and  after  a  short  time  the  mush., 
with  some  water  added,  has  turned  to  a 
beer  that  will  make  the  drunk  come.  I 
am  told  this  is  the  best  form  of  chicha 
yet  known,  and  that  its  manufacture 
dates  bark  to  the  days  of  the  Incas. 

('<«a  Leaf  Used  as  "Dope" 

The  use  of  the  coca  leaf,  which  con- 
tains the  active  principle  of  cocaine,  is 
universal.  It  is  chewed  every  day  and 
there  are  certain  fixed  times  during  the 
laboring  hours  when  all  stop  for  a  re- 
cess, during  which  they  chew  coca.  The 
farmer  gives  his  Indians  a  handful  of 
coca  leaves  every  morninrr,  and  the  mine 
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owner  has  to  supply  a  fixed  amount  of 
coca  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  wages. 
The  coca  takes  away  hunger  and  it  keeps 
out  the  cold.  It  enables  one  to  breathe 
better  in  the  high  altitudes  of  the  Andes 
and  it  is  claimed  that  its  use  enables  the 
Indians  to  work  longer  and  endure  more 
fatigue.  It  also  deadens  the  brain,  de- 
stroys the  will  power  and  takes  away  all 
forms  of  intellectual  activity. 

The  Indian  not  only  chews  the  coca, 
but  he  makes  a  tea  of  it.  It  is  said  to 
be  good  for  the  stomach  and  the  chewing 
of  it  keeps  the  teeth  white,  and  I  am 
told  it  preserves  them.  Nearly  all  of  the 
Indians  I  see  have  white  teeth,  and  it  is 
said  they  seldom  have  toothache,  this 
fact  being  attributed  to  coca. 

Coca  leaves  are  sold  in  all  of  the  stores 
here  in  Cuzco.  They  come  from  a  shrub 
which  is  cultivated  and  which  grows 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  much  like  a  rose  leaf  or  like 
our  wintergreen.  They  are  picked  green, 
dried  and  put  up  in  packages  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  each.  Such  a  package  sells 
for  $2.50.  I  bought  10  cents'  worth  today 
and  took  it  home  in  order  to  try  it.  The 
genorlta  who  managed  the  store  brought 
out  a  pair  of  old  brass  scales,  balanced 
on  the  end  of  a  beam,  and  weighed  me 
out  a  full  pound.  I  chewed  some,  but  it 
had  no  perceptible  effect,  probably  be- 
cause I  had  not  the  ashes  or  lime  to  go 
with  it.  I  then  made  some  into  a  tea. 
It  tasted  like  a  concoction  of  hay,  and 
made  me  feel  good. 

Some  Excuse  for  "Dope"  and  Booze 
As  I  see  how  the  Indians  live  and  work 
on  these  cold  highlands  of  the  Andes.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  they  are  driven  to 
coca  and  alcohol  to  keep  off  the  blues. 
Let  me  describe  some  of  their  houses, 
scattered  over  the  pampas.  They  are  huts 
made  of  mud,  so  rude  and  squalid  that 
they  would  hardly  be  fit  for  a  hog 
or  as  a  stable  for  a  good  American  cow. 
The  typical  dwelling  is  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  width  and  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  long.  It  is  so  low  that  as  you 
stand  outside  it  your  head  reaches  above 
where  the  thatched  roof  begins.  This 
building  has  walls  made  of  sod  or  mud, 
anc  its  roof  is  straw,  tied  to  poles  or 
canes.  It  has  no  windows  and  the  only 
door  is  a  hole  in  the  wall,  so  low  that 
you  have  to  stoop  down  to  go  in.  In 
some  of  the  huts  there  is  a  framework 
at  the  back,  upon  which  the  family  sleep 
at  night,  but  in  the  most  of  them  both 
grown-ups  and  children  lie  down  on  the 
ground  and  huddle  together  to  keep  them- 
selves warm.  There  is  no  furniture  to 
be  seen  except  a  few  llama  skins,  which, 


are  sprecd  on  the  floor.  The  people  sleep 
in  the  same  clothing  that  they  wear  in 
the  daytime,  anC  they  cover  themselves 
with  their  ponchos  or  with  the  coarse 
blankets  the  women  weave  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  cooking  is  done  on  a  little  clay 
stove  in  one  corner  of  the" hut,  and  the 
fuel  is  the  droppings  of  llamas  and  cattle, 
which  are  gathered  up  and  dried  for  the 
purpose.  Sometimes  a  kind  of  peat  is 
used,  and  sometimes  the  stunted  vegeta- 
tion of  the  pampas  is  chopped  out  and 
burnt.  The  stove  has  no  chimney  and 
the  smoke  blackens  the  roof  of  the  hutl 


small  corrals,  made  of  stone  or  mud, 
about  them,  into  which  the  sheep,  llamas 
and  donkeys  are  driven  at  night.  Some 
have  little  patches  of  potatoes  and  barley 
and  quinua  nearby.  Quinua  is  a  kind  of 
a  grain  about  as  big  as  the  head  of  a 
pin.  that  is  grown  to  make  mush  or 
gruel.  It  is  a  second  cousin  of  the  ordi- 
nary pigweed  of  the  United  States,  and 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  expects 
to  experiment  with  it,  as  a  staple  Ameri- 
can plant. 

Food  of  the  Tndians 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  food  of  the 
Indians.      They  live  very  simply,  their 
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and  gets  out  through  the  door.  There  is 
no  sign  of  comfort  about  such  a  home. 
There  are  no  tables  or  chairs.  It  is,  in 
fact,  about  as  bad  as  any  dog  kennel  or 
pioneer  stable  we  have  in  America. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  being 
are  born,  live  and  die  in  these  squalid 
huts  of  the  Quichuas.  Their  dwellings 
are  the  same  now  that  they  have  been 
for  generations,  and  the  only  difference 
of  conditions  among  them  is  that  s  >mo 
families  have  several  houses,  while  others 
have  only  one.  Where  a  man  is  rich  he 
may  have  an  extra  hut  to  store  his 
produce  and  his  implements  for  the  farm, 
but  ae  a  rule  he  has  no  more  comforts 
than  the  poor. 

Many  of  the  huts  on  the  pampas  have 


diet  consisting  of  mutton  or  llama  meat 
and  potatoes,  barley  and  corn,  which  they 
soak  and  mash  and  cook  in  a  stew.  They 
have  also  cholona,  which  is  frozen  mut- 
ton, so  dried  that  it  will  last  for  years. 
Now  and  then  they  have  a  chicken  to 
eat,  and  sometimes  beef  and  pork.  In 
most  cases  the  chickens  and  sometimes 
the  pigs  sleep  in  the  hut  with  the  family. 
The  Americans  who  employ  large  num- 
bers of  Indians  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  and 
furnish  quarters  for  them  at  low  rent 
havo  to  order  a  general  cleaning  out  of 
the  hogs  from  the  huts  every  few  weeks, 
in  order  to  keep  the  dwellings  sanitary. 

Another  food  that  is  used  largely  by  the 
Quichuas  is  chuno,  or  frozen  potatoes 
Chuno  looks  like  bits  of  bleached  bones, 
but  it  is  really  potatoes  which  have  been 


trozen  and  dried  so  that  they  can  be 
kept  for  years  without  spoiling.  The  po- 
tatoes so  used  are  a  special  var  ety  of 
about  the  size  of  a  base  ball.  They  are 
first  soaked  in  water.  This  is  done  at 
night.  Early  in  the  morning  before  the 
sun  rises  they  are  taken  out  and  they 
freeze.  They  are  then  covered  with  straw 
to  keep  off  the  sun.  The  next  night  they 
are  soaked  again  and  allowed  to  treeze. 
This  process  is  continued  from  night  to 
night.  After  a  time  they  grow  very  soft, 
and  the  skins  are  trodden  off  with  bare 
feet.  They  are  now  white  as  snow,  and 
after  being  dried  will  keep  a  long  time. 
They  have  to  be  soaked  before  cooking 
and  are  usually  served  as  a  soup  or  a 
stew.  Sometmes  they  are  sliced  and 
eaten  with  cheese  between  the  slices  in 
the  form  of  a  sandwich. 

Living  Statues  of  Middle  Ages 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  these  Indians 
as  I  see  them  by  the  hundreds  about  me. 
They  look  as  though  they  had  stepped 
out  of  the  middle  ages.  The  men  wear 
low-crowned  hats  with  brims  that  turn 
up.  They  have  on  bright-colored  ponchos 
or  shawls,  with  their  heads  stuck  through 
a  hole  in  the  middle.  Below  the  ponchos 
you  can  see  the  short  breeches.  These 
extend  to  the  middle  of  the  calf  and  are 
slit  Up  at  one  side  as  far  as  the  knee. 
The  Indians  are  either  barefooted  or  have 
untanned  covvskin  sandals.  Some  are 
without  ponchos  and  you  can  see  that 
their  vests  are  gayly  embroidered.  Not 
a  few  have  a  kind  of  a  nightcap  of  red, 
blue  or  white  wool  under  their  hats,  and 
this  has  flaps  that  so  fit  down  over  the 
ears  that  they  look  as  if  they  were  really 
the  ears  of  the  owners. 

The  women  are  even  more  queer.  They 
all  wear  hats  of,  homespun  of  the 
shape  of  a  pie  pan  turned  up  round  the 
rim.  Their  hats  are  of  bright  colors  and 
there  is  a  fringe  on  each  side  the  pie 
Pan  that  hangs  clown  over  the  ears.  The 
women  have  long,  black  hair,  often  worn 
in  two  long  braids  down  the  "back,  or  it 
may  be  twisted  into  a  score  of  fine  braids. 
They  have  bright-colored  shawls,  gay 
bodices  and  very  full  skirts  that  reach 
•Imost  to  the  ankles,  but  which  some- 
times are  cut  off  at  the  middle  of  the 
calf.  These  skirts  are  of  bright  colors, 
and  one  woman  may  have  a  half  dozen 
or  more,  the  inner  ones  being  shorte.- 
than  those  without.  The  women  spin 
and  weave  the  cloth  for  these  skirts  and 
make  them  at  home.  They  wear  no 
stockings  or  other  underclothing,  and  go 
barefooted  and  barelegged. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


The  above  is  an  actual  photograph  taken  at  the  Weitzen  Farms,  Rosetown,  Canada.   It  shows  the  HansmannBiwfer  Hitch  in  use. 

Harvest  Your  Grain  for  25c  Per  Acre 

The  Hansmann  Binder  Hitch  is  not  an  experiment.  Thousands  of  them  are  in  use  and 
they  have  given  satisfaction  in  every  wheat-growing-  country  in  the  world.  They  attach  to 
any  make  or  size  of  harvester,  the  number  of  which  that  can  be  pulled  in  series  is  determined 
enly  by  the  power  of  the  tractor.  It  eliminates  side  draft  and  with  it,  turning  corners  and 
barking  up  can  be  done  with  ease.    Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 


The  Hansmann  Line 

Binder  Hitch 
Disc-Drill  Hitch 
Engine  Guide 
Separator-Grader 
Steering  Pole 
Corn  Huskier 

All  Great  Labor 
Saving  Devices 
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SANITARY 
MILK  HOUSE 

A  concrete  milk  house  helps  the 
dairyman  to  keep  his  milk  clean 
and  sweet.  Concrete  is  easily 
cleaned — does  not  absorb  liquids 
which  sour  and  contanimate  the 
milk  with  odors.  You  can  save 
money  by  using 

Ash  Grove  Cement 

Saves  You  20% 

Because  Ash  Grove  Cement  is  the 
most  finely  ground,  it  has  more 
real  cementing  material  and  is  the 

most  economical  all-purpose  cement  on  the 
market.  It  will  go  further,  carry  more 
Band  in  your  work,  because  it  is  stronger. 
Buy  Ash  Grove  Cement  from  your  dealer. 

BOOK  FREE! 


^<P^\  112-page  book  that  telle 
^jK^Yk  how  to  build  Milk  Houses 
nt^W  and  75  other  structures. 
Sent  FREE. 


I/Qll  ASH  GROVE  LIME  & 
"  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
704Grand  Ave.  Temple, 
DeptF.  Kansas  City.  Ho. 


No  More 
blackleg 


VACCINATE 

WITH 

BLAOKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 


BLAOKLEGOIDS 


are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  drug- 
gist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent 
it 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,  •  MICHIGAN. 


Valuable  CDF  17 
Articles  rtVEyl^ 

Wo  fflvo  away  hundreds 
of  valuable  premiums  In 
our   plan  to  Introduce 
Fruit-Grower  &  Farmer 

to  new  readers. 
Th©  "Country  Home" 

Department   1b  one  of 
our  many  Interesting  fea- 
tures.   Hoys  and  girls  an 
grown  folk*  ton,  CM  h<- 
curo  many  valuable  articles 
without  coflt. 

Bend  for  f  rr-e  premium  lint  and 
sample  copies.    Write  today. 
Fruit-Grower  and  Farmer,  Box 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  it  for  the  use  of  oar  reader*.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Joseph,  Mo. 


Spraying  for  Apple  Worms 

H.  L.  C,  Nebraska:  I  wish  to  be  in- 
formed, through  the  columns  of  your  pa- 
per, how  to  spray  apple  trees  for  the 
worms  that  usually  bother  first  in  the 
spring,  or  some  people  call  them  cater- 
pillars. "When  Is  the  proper  time  1o 
spray?  The  apple  trees  are  in  bloom  at 
present.  I  would  be  pleased  to  know 
what  to  use  and  how  to  use  it.  I  have 
all   apple  trees. 

Answer  —  Just  after  the  petals 
have  fallen,  but  before  the  calyx 
cups  close,  spray  heavily,  until  the 
trees  drip,  with  one-third  pound  of 
paris-green  to  fifty  gallons  of  water 
or  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
Spray  again  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  perhaps  again  in  August,  if  the 
tent  caterpillars  are  present.  This 
spraying  will  control  the  worms,  but 
will  not  control  scale,  aphids,  etc.,  if 
these  are  present.  Orchardists  are 
now  spraying  four  times  a  year,  the 
first  spraying  being  in  the  spring, 
before  the  blossoms  open.  They  use 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  well  as  the 
poison,  thus  controlling  both  the 
worms  and  the  scale  and  aphids. 


Carbolic  Acid  for  Abortion 

A.  M.,  Nebraska:  Will  you  please  pub- 
lish that  remedy  to  stop  cows  aborting? 
I  am  losing  my  calves  by  premature 
birth.  I  read  in  your  paper  of  a  car- 
bolic acid  cure,  but  have  misplaced  the 
paper  now  and  cannot  find  it. 

Answer — We  are  glad  to  reprint 
this  cure.  Take  small  ears  of  corn 
and  dig  holes  in  the  ends,  down  into 
the  pulp.  Into  each  ear  drop  eight 
drops  of  carbolic  acid.  The  acid  will 
be  absorbed  into  the  pulp  of  the  ear. 
Feed  one  of  these  ears  once  per  day 
for  three  days,  then  omit  three  days, 
and  feed  again  three  days.  After 
tMs  give  one  once  or  twice  per  week 
until  the  birth  of  the  calf.  Some 
stockmen  mix  from  ®ne-half  to  one 
ounce  of  the  acid  in  the  water  in 
the  drinking  tank  to  which  the  cows 
have  access.  We  believe,  however, 
feeding  in  corn  gives  bettor  results, 
as  one  can  then  tell  just  how  much 
each  cow  is  getting.  We  are  sorry 
that  this  subscriber  forgot  to  give 
his  address  in  writing,  and,  since  the 
envelope  with  the  postmark  was 
misplaced,  we  were  unable  to  write 
him  a  personal  letter.  Had  we  been 
able  to  do  so,  he  might  have  received 
this  information  a  week  earlier  than 
h'  can  through  the  colu  of  the 
paper. 


For  School  and  Home 

Mrs.  G.  H.  A.,  California:  I  think  that 
my  subscription  to  your  magazine  has  al- 
most expired,  but  keep  on  sending  it  and 
I  will  send  in  my  subscription  just  as 
soon,  as  I  can  get  to  town.  I  have  been 
sick  and  have  not  been  able  to  attend  to 
sending  it  In.  I  live  some  little  way  out 
in  the  country  and  don't  get  In  town 
very  often.  I  did  not  receive  the  issue 
of  April  25.  Tf  you  have  any  on  hand 
will  you  kindly  mail  me  one.  T  cannot 
afford  to  miss  one  copy.  My  little  bo/ 
Is  taking  the  agricultural  course  in  the 
high  school  and  uses  your  magazine  for 
reference,  and  he  stands  very  high  in 
his  class.  Your  magazine  should  be  in 
all  schools  and  homes,  and  It  shall  be  in 


my  home.  I  save  all  the  issues  and  have 
them  to  refer  to.  Wishing  you  a  pros- 
perous year. 

Note — Thank  you.  We  appreciate 
this  kind  of  letters  from  our  sub- 
scribers. 


Can't  Get  Good  Hands 

A.  E..  Nebraska:  I  have  read  with  in- 
terest the  letters  from  hired  hands  and 
employers,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  had 
been  from  the  extremes  on  both  sides. 
One  thing  I  cannot  understand  is  why  a 
man  looking  for  work  should  look  for  a 
ranch,  where  as  a  rule  they  are  overrun 
with  people  looking  for  Work,  and  have 
to  sleep,  as  one  correspondent  says,  with 
a  horse.  I  never  heard  of  any  small 
farmer  in  Nebraska  treating  his  hired 
hand  that  way. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  my  story  as 
a  hired  hand  and  also  as  an  employer. 


I  started  work  on  a  fiirm  in  Nebraska 
In  '88  for  $15  a  month;  had  50  cents  in 
my  pocket  and  was  $50  in  debt.  I  was 
told  I  would  not  stay  long,  as  the  man 
could  not  keep  help,  but  I  staved  while 
others  came  and  went.  I  stayed  two 
years,  getting  $20  most  of  the  time,  and 
was  offered  $23  for  the  third  year.  I 
know  I  never  told  him  what  I  would  or 
would  not  do,  or  that  I  would  not  milk 
cows,  and  when  he  left  home  he  did  not 
ask  if  the  chores  would  be  done,  but  he 
knew  they  would  be.  I  lost  one  day  In 
two  years. 

Next  year  I  started  on  my  own  ac- 
count, renting  and  other  ways.  Six  years 
ago  I  got  sick  and  hired  a  15-year-old 
city  boy  for  $25.  He  soon  asked  for 
higher  wages  and  I  let  him  go.  The 
next  man  I  hired  for  the  winter  for  $20. 
He  went  to  town  and  got  drunk  and  lost 
a  load  of  lumber  on  the  road  and  abused 
the  team,  and  was  paid  off  the  next  day. 
The  next  man  I  hired  for  $25  and  drivingi 
team  kept  free.  He  worked  thirteen  days 
out  of  the  month,  and  was  paid  off,  and 
I  resolved  to  get  along  without  a  man. 

I  am  now  owner  of  two  160-acre  farms 
In  eastern  Nebraska.  1  have  a  renter 
on  one  that  has  been  treated  right,  and 
I  have  been  treated  right  in  return,  and 
I  think  some  day  this  farm  will  be  for 
rent  also,  as  you  must  have  help  when 
you  get  your  crop  in  the  ground  and 
must  sometimes  pay  wages  above  rea- 
son or  be  left  alone. 


"The  Best  Breed  of  Sheep" 

This  Distinction  is  Claimed  for  Dozen  Breeds 


T1HERE  are  about  a  dozen 
breeds  of  sheep  now  hold- 
ing positions  of  more  or 
less  prominence  among  the 
sheep  breeders  of  the  United  States, 
whose  advocates  claim  for  them  the 
distinction  of  being  "the  best  breed 
of  sheep."  This  is  the  most  encour- 
aging aspect  at  the  present  time  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  sheen  industry 
of  the  country.  The  fact  that  sheep 
fanciers  and  sheep  breeders  have  not 
centered  their  judgments  and  ambi- 
tions upon  one  and  the  same  breed 
means  a  little  friendly  strife,  a  lit- 
tle competition.  "Competition  is  the 
life  of  trade"  is  a  very  old  saying, 
and  applies  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  the  ranks  of  the  breeders  of 
aU  classes  of  animals  coming  into 
competition  in  the  sale  of  the  breed- 
ing stock. 

How  can  such  an  expression  as 
"the  best  breed  of  sheep''  be  consis- 
tently used  in  this  relation  when 
there  are  so  many  standard  breeds 
recognized  as  the  choice  of  intelli- 
gent sheep  men,  breeders  of  experi- 
ence and  of  close  discrimination  in 
sheep  quality?  It  simply  illustrates 
the  difference  of  opinion  among  men 
of  study  and  observation.  All  these 
breeds  must  be  conceded  meritori- 
ous, as  they  are  bought,  bred,  fed 
and  sold  for  years  by  the  same 
breeders,  with  no  disposition  gener- 
ally for  a  change  to  another  breed. 
Their  owners  are  proud  in  the  belief 
that  theirs  are  the  best  when  all  the 
distinctive  qualities  are  considered; 
some  may  excel  in  one  respect,  while 
the  other  or  others  exceed  in  some 
other  quality.  Thus  it  goes,  and  the 
representative  of  each  breed  stands 
fast  to  the  belief  that  for  his  pur- 
poses he  has  "the  best  breed  of 
sheep." 

There  are  two  prime  factors  in 
,>ip  money-making  qualities  of  the 
phcep,  mutton  and  wool.  (Observe 
U  is  reversed;  it  used  to  be  wool  andi 
mutton).  In  later  years  the  consump- 


tion of  mutton  has  increased  won- 
derfully. This  is  mainly  because  the 
people  have  learned  to  eat  mutton, 
gotten  rid  of  their  old  prejudices, 
ha\e  really  cultivated  a  taste  for  it, 
and  the  very  high  prices  of  beef  and 
pork,  because  of  a  general  meat 
shortage,  have  caused  this  change, 
and  many  persons  now  use  mutton 
as  a  matter  of  economy. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  or 
qualities  of  sheep,  classified  from 
the  wool  standpoint  as  a  basis — long 
wools,  medium  wools  and  fine  wools. 
The  long  wools  are  the  Cotswold, 
Lincolns  and  Leicesters.  These  pro- 
duce a  very  long  staple,,  but  not  so 
dense  on  the  sheep  as  the  other 
kinds. 

The  Shropshire,  Oxford,  Hamp- 
shire, Southdown,  Dorset  and  Chev- 
iot are  the  leading  breeds  in  the 
middle  wool  class.  The  first  four 
are  quite  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
black-faced  sheep,  or  smiuitty  faces. 
These  are  quite  popular  in  this  coun- 
try as  mutton  breeds  and  are  exten- 
sively used  now  as  a  cross  on  fine 
wools  for  mutton  lamb  production, 
bringing  a  lamb  that  has  good  mut- 
ton quality  as  well  as  a  good,  big 
fleece  of  medium-length  staple. 

The  fine  wool  sheep  has  now  prop- 
erly but  two  classes — the  American 
or  Spanish  merino  and1  the  French 
o  Rambouillet  merino.  The  Ameri- 
can merino  has  had  for  many  gener- 
ations three  types  or  styles  of  sheep 
— smooth,  mediiuim  smooth  and,  wrin- 
kly— but  all  of  the  same  Spanish 
merino  origin.  These  sheep  are  all 
valuable  wool  sheep,  having  a  dense, 
compact,  fine  fiber  of  fleece,  usually 
two  to  four  inches  in  length  in  a 
full  year's  growth. 

The  Rambouillet  or  French  me- 
rino is  a  little  larger  sheep  and  usu- 
ally heavier-boned,  and  has  had  a 
great  reputation  as  a  successful 
range  sheep  over  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States.  In  recent  years 
they  have  been  the  recognized  basis 
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THE  "EVERLASTING"  SILO 


Why  build  your  silo  of 
material  that  soon  needd 
replacing?  Buy  a  per- 
manent SILO;  one  that 
is  (ire-proof  and  frost 
proof;  one  that  will  not 
rot,  rust,  warp  or  dry 
out;  one  that  needs  no 
painting,  has  no  hoops, 
no  guy  wires;  one  Irwt 
Is  wind  proof,  strong 
and  durable,  one  that 
will  last  a  life  time. 
Buy  a  silo  that  ha«  the 
above  features;  then 
you  will  not  regret  your 
purchase  later  ou.  Our 

"EVERLASTING" 


silo  is  built  of  rurved 
vitrified     clay  blocks, 
with  channel  steel  do.i 
frame.     It  is  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind.    It  Is 
easy  to  erect,  you  have  a  dead  air  sr>ace  in  tiic 
blocks,   and  they  are  made  strong   enough  to 
place  a  water  tank  on  top  of  silo,  thus  pro- 
viding fire  protection  as  well  as  water  pr  s- 
sure  anywhere  you  want.    The  value  of  this 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Get  our  silo  book — it  Is  free. 
Hildefcrand  &  Boals,  Seward,  Neb. 
JOHNSTON   BROS.  CLAYWOFIKS. 
Dept.    "B."  Clay  works,  la. 
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of  the  best  range  flocks,  breeders  of 
all  other  breeds  having  used  them 
more  or  less  as  a  cross  in  the  hope 
of  gaining  in  wool  and  herding  qual- 
ities. In  this  effort  to  produce  a  bet- 
ter combined  wool  and  mutton  sheep 
for  the  big  flock  industry  which  the 
range  country  represents,  they  have 
not  been  a  disappointment.  The  me- 
rino sheep  possess  a  natural,  inher- 
ent disposition  to  flock  or  herd  to- 
gether. Where  one  goes  the  others 
will  follow. 

They  are  the  most  timid  of  all  the 
breeds  of  sheep,  are  more  sensitive 
to  fear  of  their  natural  enemies — 
dogs,  wolves  and  predatory  animals 
in  general.  The  mutton  breeds  are 
more  self-reliant,  not  as  excitable 
and  easily  frightened,  inclined  more 
to  defend  themselves  and  graze 
around  over  the  pasture  in  a  more 
scattered  and  less  compact  body. 
They  are  not  guided  in  the  general 
movement  of  the  flock  much  more 
than  cattle,  get  into  little  bunches 
and  groups  and  feel  perfectly  at 
home.  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  cross 
of  merino  of  any  of  the  families  with 
mutton  breeds  proves  unsatisfactory  I 
from  the  standpoint  of  mutton- 
making. 

"The  best  breed  of  sheep"  resolves 
itself  into  a  matter  of  fancy.  Men  of 
equal  experience  will  differ,  and  the 
market  opportunities  are  so  liberal 
that  any  person  may  be  accommo- 
dated. There  are  said  to  be  thirty 
different  and  distinct  breeds,  and 
certainly  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
that  are  practical  money-makers 
when  in  the  hands  of  sheep  handlers 
or  persons  having  a  fancy  for  sheep. 
Remember  that  the  best  breed  of 
sheep  for  you  is  the  breed  that  you 
most  admire  and  fancy.  This  breed 
will  enlist  your  sympathy,  care  and 
attention,  and  as  a  result  do  its  best 
under  your  guidance.  If  you  are  a 
beginner  in  the  sheep  business,  then 
study  breeds  by  visiting  good  breed- 
ers; become  familiar  to  a  good  de- 
gree with  their  care,  habits  and  re- 
quirements. 

In  making  your  selection  choose 
from  the  popular  breeds,  those  that 
are  well  known,  those  that  prevail 
at  the  big  live  stock  shows.  It  will 
not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  any  pro- 
gressive breeder  to  experiment  with 
a  breed  that  is  not  popular.  You 
want  buyers  for  the  surplus  of  your 
flock.  Public  opinion  is  a  stubborn, 
uncompromising  quality  in  human 
nature;  best  try  to  please  it  rather 
than  convince  it  of  its  wrongs.  There 
is  money  in  raising  sheep  on  farm 
and  range  when  properly  handled. 


Tagging  the  Ewes 
Trim  out  the  wool  on  the  inside  of 
the  legs  and  thighs  of  the  ewes  that 
have  lambs;  trim  so  there  can  no 
filth  gather  and  disturb  the  lamb  in 
nursing.  This  wool  need  not  be  lost; 
it  can  be  thrown  into  a  tub  and 
washed,  and  be  sold  with  fleece  wool 
as  tags.  As  soon  as  the  ewes  are 
shorn  the  entire  flock,  including  the 
lambs,  should  be  dipped  in  some 
good  sheep  dip  to  destroy  sheep  lice 
or  ticks,  if  there  be  any.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  these  pests  and 
keep  rid  of  them.  When  buying  any 
sheejp  examine  for  the  tick,  and,  if 
any  are  found,  dip  the  sheep  pur- 
chased before  letting  them  in  with 


the  home  sheep.  It  does  not  pay  to 
feed  ticks;  besides,  they  are  con- 
stantly reducing  the  condition  and 
thrift  of  all  the  sheep  of  the  flock. 


To  Pacify  Sheep  Men 
The  unsatisfactory  situation 
among  sheep  and  wool  producers 
throughout  the  United  States  on  the 
wool  tariff  action,  under  the  present 
administration,  has  caused  no  small 
amount  of  alarm  lest  the  sheep  in- 
dustry shrink,  to  the  general  detri- 
ment of  the  country  in  both  wool 
and  mutton  supply. 

The  fact  that  the  secretary  of  ag- 
riculture is  interested  in  smoothing 
over  the  breach  between  tariff  and 
no  tariff,  between  the  sheep  man 
and  democratic  legislation,  is  a  fea- 
ture that  merits  some  commendation 
as  to  his  tact  in  the  part  he  is  now 
volunteering  for  the  aid  of  the  sheep 
and:  wool  producer.  He  has  discov- 
ered that  all  that  was  the  matter 
with  the  wool  industry  of  the  United 
States  "was  that  it  was  not  properly 


handled  in  its  shearing  and  prepara- 
tion for  market,  lack  of  grading  and 
standardization  of  the  wool  clip,  etc. 
These  present  methods  of  handling 
cause  it  to  sell  for  less  than  its  true 
value  and  it  suffers  a  heavy  per-  J 
centage  of  loss  compared  with  for- 
eign wools.  He  also  suggests  that 
there  must  be  a  stop  put  to  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  sheep  industry  by 
dogs  and  predatory  animals.  This 
one  feature  of  reform,  he  asserts, 
would  soon  be  the  means  of  doubling 
the  sheep  population  of  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion,  Secretary  Houston 
has  designated  June  2,  3  and  4  as 
the  dates  on  which  he  invites  those 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
interested  in  the  sheep  industry  to 
meet  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  this  much  dam- 
aged and  neglected  industry  upon  a 
basis  of  conservation  and  economy 
that  will  make  up  for  the  lost  tariff 
and  put  the  sheep  farmer  and  the 
ranchman  in  a  better  frame  of  mind. 
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WEST  FARMS 


are  in  about  an  hour's  ride  of  Denver,  the  Metropolis  of  seven 
states — manufacturing  center  of  the  west.  Denver  has  for  many 
years  been  celebrated  far  and  wide  for  its  health  giving  climate. 
For  this  and  its  scenic  attractions,  thousands  of  tourist  visit 
the  locality  every  year  and  carry  back  to  their  friends  such 
views  and  recollections  that  induces  they  and  their  friends  to 
make  it  their  playground  in  future  years.  It's  the  distribut- 
ing point  for  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region,  with  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  people.  It  has  a  population  of  230,000,  738 
factories  with  an  output  of  $03,000,000.  Its  stock  yards 
are  the  western  center  of  the  cattle  industry.  It's  a  markei 
that  will  take  anything  grown  by  the  farmer  at  a  high  price 
and  give  him  in  exchange  the  money.  We  own  and  offer  you 
your  choice  of  100  of  our  farms  at  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre, 
on  very  easy  terms.  Some  are  partly  improved;  others  are 
wholly  under  cultivation,  and  some  are  raw  land,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  with  any  of  it  before  commencing  farm- 
ing. No  stone  to  remove  or  no  clearing  to  be  done.  You  ca  i 
begin  plowing  the  moment  you  arrive. 

A  number  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  farmers  have  settled 
among  these  farms  years  ago.  You  can  see  just  what  they 
have  done.  Their  corn  and  grain  will  surprise  you  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  Alfalfa  and  all  the  root  crops  do  re- 
markably well  as  will  also  small  fruits  and  apples.  There 
isn't  a  hill  of  any  consequence  between  these  lands  and  Den- 
ver. It's  macadamized  road  most  of  the  way.  We  have  rural 
mail,  and  telephone  service  from  Brighton  will  be  had  very 
soon.  School  houses  every  two  miles.  We  seek  actual  set- 
tlers for  these  hundred  quarters  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
for  we  seek  to  locate  there  a  model  colony.  I  have  three  Traction  Engines  putting  in  1,000  acres  in 
grain  and  flax.  I  will  aid  the  settler  in  getting  located  with  these  Tractors.  You  can't  realize  y 
what  I  offer  you  without  seeing  it.  No  other  land  proposition  offered  you  that  will  anywhere 
near  match  it.  My  illustrated  folder  will  tell  you  much  more.  It's  free.  Send  me  your  ad- 
dress and  you  will  get  it  by  return  mail.  When  you  see  my  property  you  will  say  it's  bet-  ^' 
ter  than  my  folder  says.  I  want  you  to  be  agreeably  surprised.  Study  my  folder  and  tell  S 
me  when  you  can  inspect  my  lands  and  I  will  see  that  you  get  to  see  same  at  very  lit-  ✓ 
tie  cost  and  a  fine  outing  besides.  I  show  the  lands  in  auto  from  Brighton, 
takes  only  a  few  hours. 

N.  P.  WEST,  President. 
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Sold  Direct 
From 

Factory 
to  Farm 

,  „atputjoi 
and  audresa  <> 
card' and  irct  my  naw  Separator  bi 

Saves  $35  to  $50 

On  the  latest,  most  modern,  most1 
sanitary  cream  separator  built 
Cie.irlne  runs  In  a  constant  bath 

of  oil  and  all  enclosed,  dust  and  dirt 
Closest  Bkimminir,  new  tvpe  diac 
A  lot  of  New  Sanitary  features  not  f< 
on  other  maltea.  One-half  the 
old  style,  cumbersome  machinea  a 
throuyh  agenta  and  dealers.    Buy  dL  , 
from  factory  and  save  bis;  money.  Get  my 
Dew  Catalog.  A  postal  brings  it. 

WW.   CALLOWAY.  PRES 
William  Galloway  Co. 
B63tfallowaj  Station,  Waterloo,  I 


■V  Why  Pay  Two  Prices  For  Fences? 
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Our  Young  People 

(CONTINUED  FKOM  PAGE  EIGHT) 


so  we  went  to  grandpa's  to  find  out 
where  it  was  and  found  it  was  about 
three  miles  north  of  here.  We  went 
to  fight  it  and  got  it  out.  By  this 
time  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  we 
had  had  no  dinner.  We  were  very 
hungry  when  we  got  home.  There 
were  five  fires  that  day,  but  we  only 
went  to  three  of  them.  We  slept 
well  that  night,  for  we  were  very 
tired. 
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Buy  direct  from  our  factory.  Hundreds  of  exclu- 
sive styles.  Wire  and  Ornamental  Iron  guaran- 
teed Fences  for  every  purpose;  Gates,  etc.  *«"Writa 
for  Free  Catalog,  First  Order  and  Early  Buyer's  Offer! 
Ward  Fence  Mt».  Co.,       „  Penn  St.,  Decatur.  Ind. 


"^flDirprJ  from 

I  factory,  freight 
prepaid.  Over 
lf-0  etylea  for  every 
rurpoae,  all  Double  qal- 
ramred.  13c  per  rod  up.  New 
BargaiD  Catalog  and  Sample  to  teat, 
rALL  FREE.    Mi.il  poBtal  NOW,  t 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO, 
Dept.  69  Cleveland.  Ohla 


TO  CONSUMER 

8  to  20-foot  Power  and 
Pumping  Mills 
Our  reply  will 
interest  you 

Lf.ir).  Windmill  Co., '"n*'' 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Bill 

By  Alta  Cole,  Aged  11,  Thermop- 
olis,  Wyo. 
Bill  is  my  little  fox  terrier.  He  is 
all  white  excepting  his  head,  which 
is  black,  marked  with  brown.  He 
has  a  short  tail,  long  ears  and  brown 
eyes.  He  is  a  smart  little  fellow.  He 
goes  into  the  river  for  sticks  and 
after  ducks  when  they  are  shot  for 
him  to  go  after.  He  will  stand  up, 
hop  like  a  rabbit,  dance,  sit  up  in 
the  corner  and  go  for  sticks.  When 
I  ask  him  if  he  is  hungiry  he  will 
look  at  me  with  a  mournful  look  in 
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Makes  Hard  Roads  Easy 

The  Mica's  the  Reason 

Eureka  Harness  Oil  will  Keep 
Your  Harness  Black,  Soft  and  Strong 
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REEMAN  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


WORLD'S  STANDARD  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS  1 


Write 
For  Our 
Free  Cata 


log 


Describes  entire  Free- 
man Line — all  sizes  of 
Cutters  and  up-to-date 
Freeman  (Patented)  Enclosed 
Steel  Carriers  and  Blowers.  It 
means  satisfaction  and  money-saving 
to  you.    Writt  for  cur  Fru  Catalog  today! 

The  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

221  Michigan  Ave. 
RACINE.    ■  WISCONSIN. 


e  Freeman  Ensilage  Cutter  is  the  strongest,  safest,  most 
urable,  convenient  and  capable  cutter  ever  perfected. 
Force  feed  type — handles  biggest  bundles  with  remarkable  ease. 
It  runs  smoother  and  faster,  cuts  cleaner,  uses  less  power  than 
any  other  machine.    Cuts  cost,  saves  time,  stops  waste.    Has  ad- 
's^,      justable  knives,  large  feed  rolls,  safety  fly  wheel,  safety  stop  lever; 

can  be  brought  to  a  standstill  instantly.    Enclosed  Steel 
Carrier  (Patented)  is  steel  enelosed-blls  silo  quicker,  redu- 
ces running  expense,  pre- 
vents feed  blowing  away. 
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Factory 
Price 


Saves  You  $25 


very  style  of  vehicle  and  harnes 
or  every  purpose  of  pleasure  and' 
business.    Many  new  sty les 
nd  big  improvements  ill 
1914  line.     40  years  of 
success   selling  dire; 
proves  quality  and 
big  savings. 
Large  New 
Book — FREE 


H 

and 


andsomely  illustrated.  Let  us  send  you  a  copy 
quote  prices  tiiat  will  surprise  and  please. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,    Elkhart,  Indiana 


his  eyes  and  whine  as  if  to  say  yes. 

Bill  is  3  years  old.  He  was  born 
December  22,  1911.  papa  brought 
him  home  three  days  after  he  was 
born.  He  had  Bill  in  his  pocket.  Bill 
stuck  his  head  out  and  whined,  and 
then  I  knew  what  he  had. 

Last  summer  Bill  and  Sport,  an- 
other dog  of  mine,  got  my  new 
sweater  during  the  night  some  time 
and  tore  it  full  of  holes.  The  next 
morning  I  wanted  my  sweater  and 
could  not  find  it.  I  looked  out  of 
doors  and  found  it  in  the  yard. 
Mamma  gave  Bill  and  Sport  a  lick- 
ing. I  cried  to  see  Bill  get  licked, 
but  I  felt  like  licking  him  myself. 
Mamma  darned  the  sweater  and  said 
it  would  be  good  enough  to  play 
around  the  yard  in.  Bill  must  have 
remembered  that  licking,  for  when  I 
show  the  sweater  to  him  he  sneaks 
off,  but  when  I  tell  him  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  lick  him  he  is  just  as  playful 
in  a  minute  as  he  was  before. 

Bill  likes  to  chase  cats.  I  tell  him 
not  to  hurt  the  pussies  and  he  re- 
members for  a  while,  but  when  an 
old,  stray  cat  comes  around  he  is 
after  it  in  a  minute  and  chasing  it. 
When  my  sister,  my  friends  and  I 
get  to  playing  Bill  runs  after  us  and 
tries  to  tear  our  clothes.  I  scol  1 
him  and  he  goes  off  and  lies  down 


until  we  are  through  playing.  Rill 
is  very  jealous.  He  hates  to  see  any 
of  us  pet  any  other  dogs  and  will  go 
up  and  growl  at  them. 


My  Mule  Hide 

By  Belva  Smelser,  Aged  13,  Jules- 
burg,  Colo. 
One  day  we  girls  were  out  in  the 
barn  making  a  swing.  There  was  a 
little  mule  in  one  of  the  stalls;  it 
was  lying  down.  I  was  waiting  for 
a  swing  and  was  walking  along  on 
the  manger,  when  I  fell  and  landed 
on  the  mule's  back.  It  jumped  up 
and  kicked  me  on  my  knee;  it  made 
me  lame  for  a  long  time.  The  mule 
ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  barn  and 
was  afraid  to  come  back.  I  thought  1 
never  wanted  any  more  mule  rides, 
and  I  guess  the  mule  didn't  want  to 
give  me  any  more,  either,  because  it 
was  so  frightened. 


Additional  Stories 

Verna  Halbeisen,  Litchfield,  Neb.; 
Blanche  Tichy,  Wilber,  Neb.;  Mabel  Mc- 
Cullough,  Concord,  Neb.;  Harold  Koch- 
ler,  Pilger,  Neb.;  Martin  Challburg,  Sut- 
ton, Neb.;  Ferra  Jacobs,  Cotesfield,  N.  b. ; 
Vada  Leihert,  Albion,  Neb.;  Inez  Van- 
dike,  Elberson,  la.:  Bernadine  Small,  Ded- 
ham,  la.;  Bethel  Barrett,  Winifred,  Kan.; 
Naomi  Deifelt,  Galena,  Kan.;  Joseph 
Laier,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Dixie  Mullins, 
Kings-vide,  Mo.;  Stella  Post,  St.  David, 
Ariz.;  Irene  Porterfield,  La  Junta,  Colo.; 
Ella  Erdman.  Britton,  S.  D. ;  Winifred 
Holtz,  Winchester,  Wyo.;  Emma  Ma© 
Cope,  Pittsburg,  Tex.;  Mary  and  Emma 
Gobby,  Biverdale,  Cal. 


Management  and  Practical  Value  of  Silos 

(CONTINX'ED  FROM  PAGE  THREE) 

had  regarding  the  cost  and  work  of  fill-  I  vealed  that  the  cattle  ate  it  very  readily 
ing  the  silo.     Some   of  them   have  the  I  and  good  results  were  obtained  from  its 


feeding.  These  men  all  told  us,  however, 
that  they  did  not  get  water  enough  in 
the  silo  when  filled  with  dry  fodder.  If 
any  of  our  readers  have  to  make  a  fill- 
ing in  this  way,  we  would  advise  them 
to  stack  the  fodder  in  the  fall  instead  of 
letting  it  stand  in  the  ordinary  shock  in 
the  field.  Silage  we  have  examined  from 
these  second  fillings  has  shown  us  that 
better  results  have  been  obtained  from 
silage  made  from  stacked  corn  than  from 
shocked  corn. 

Careful  inquiry  was  made  of  these 
farmers  as  to  the  relative  feeding  val.ue 
of  silage  made  in  this  way,  and  the  feed- 
ing value  of  the  shocked  corn.  While  no 
exact  figures  could  be  obtained,  no  ques- 
tion at  all  was  in  their  minds  but  that  it 
paid  them  well  to  put  this  corn  in  the 
silo.  In  some  later  issues  of  this  paper 
w«  will  give  you  the  names  of  the  farm- 
ers having  had  these  experiences,  and 
will  also  be  able  to  give  you  some  com- 
prehensive figures  on  the  work  they  have 
done  with  corn  put  into  the  silo  in  the 
winter. 


idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  gang 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  men  around  for  sev- 
eral days  to  fill  the  ordinary  silo.  This 
is  no.t  true. 

There  are  two  methods  for  filling  a  silo 
— the  quick  and  the  slow  process.  By 
the  quick  method — that  is,  by  having  a 
full  crew,  with  a  good-sized  cutter,  and 
pushing  the  work— a  100  to  150-ton  silo  is 
filled  in  one  day.  We  have  found  some 
farmers,  however,  who  are  using  the  slow 
process — that  of  having  but  a  small 
crew,  sometimes  just  their  own  help,  and 
taking  from  a  week  to  ten  days  to  fill  a 
15C-ton  silo. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  farmers  as  to  the  value  of  silage 
filled  by  these  processes.  Examination 
of  the  silage  in  a  number  of  silos  filled 
by  both  processes  has  brought  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  work  is  properly 
done  there  is  practically  no  difference  in 
the  silage  by  the  use  of  either  method. 

As  in  all  other  work,  equipment  cuts 
considerable  figure  in  silo  filling.  First, 
you  should  have  a  good  cutter,  with 
sharp  knives,  preferably  two  sets  of 
knives,  so  that  one  may  be  sharpened 
while  the  other  is  being  used.  You  can't 
make  as  good  silage  with  a  dull  knife 
as  you  can  with  a  sharp  one,  for  the  rea- 
son that  some  of  the  tougher  leaves  and 
some  of  the  stalks  will  i  go  through  the 
machine  not  thoroughly  cut.  and  in  con- 
sequence cannot  be  as  well  packed  in 
the  silo.    -  -  *•->•• 

Stacked  or  Shocked  Corn 

We  have  visited  several  farmers  who 
did  not  have  sufficient  capacity  to  store 
all  the  feed  they  wanted  to  use  as  silage. 
In  the  fall  they  filled  their  silo  with  the 
corn  cut  green  from  the  field  and  cut  a 
sufficient  amount  for  another  filling. 
Some  of  them  stacked  this  fodder  and 
some  left  it  in  the  ordinary  shock  in 
the  field.  We  have  seen  silage  put  in 
the  silo  in  January  and  February  com- 
ing from  stacks  and  shocks  of  this  kind 
and  were  surprised  to  find  such  splendid 
quality  of  silage  as  we  have  found.  In 
interviewing  these  men  the  fact  was  re-    they  can.  and  far  behind 


Women  Winners 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE) 
itinerant  sheep  herder  a  few  years  ago 
and  is  now  the  richest  woman  In  the 
state;  the  Texas  woman,  who  .owns  the 
largest  ranch  in  the  United  States— a 
solid  block  of  1,200,000  acres;  and  the 
Kansas  woman,  who  •  topped  the  live 
stock  market  in  Kansas  City  last  sum- 
mer, marketing  200  head  of  steers  in  two 
days  for  the  tidy  sum  of  $20.000— all  these 
and  a  score  of  their  sisters  who  stand 
out  conspicuous  in  the  millinn-stronff 
army  of  women  farmers  testify  to  a 
marked  success  for  the  sex  in  the  more 
or  less  arduous  work  of  tilling  the  soil 
and  raising  live  stock,  a  work  which 
was  long  considered  essentially  and  ex- 
clusively man's  work,  but  at  which, 
woman  has  now  become  so  proficient 
that  many  have  already  left  their  men 
competitors  far  behind  and  are  striking 
out  across  new  and  untrodden  fields, 
leaving  the  men  to  follow  them  as  "best 
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Breeders'  Notes 


Hensley's  Duroc-Jeiseys 

While  in  the  vicinity  of  Central  City, 
Neb.,  last  week,  we  called  on  J.  E.  Hen- 
sley. breeder  of  Duroc-Jerseys,  living 
near  that  place.  Mr.  Hensley  is  one  of 
the  younger  Duroc  breeders  who  is  show- 
ing that  he  is  really  made  of  the  right 
kind  of  stuff.  Last  year  he  experienced 
considerable  trouble  with  disease  in  his 
herd,  but  with  all  that  he  did  not  lose 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  business.  As 
evidence  of  this  fact,  he  went  out  to 
some  of  the  best  sales  in  the  state  last 
year  and  bought  some  of  the  very  best 
sows  in  those  sales.  As  a  result  of  this, 
he  has  an  extraordinarily  good  line  of 
pigs  this  spring,  representing  the  very 
best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  He  has 
about  seventy-five  head,  all  told,  and 
they  are  coming  along  in  fine  shape. 
These  pigs  are  all  from  immune  sows 
and  everyone  has  been  given  the  serum 
treatment,  so  they  are  immune  from  dis- 
ease. Among  the  sires  represented  in 
these  pigs  are  such  boars  as  J.  E.'s 
Model  King  by  King  the  Colonel,  Golden 
Model  Boy,  Golden  Model  Again,  Bayne's 
Critic,  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  Golden  Model 
3'ith,  Long  Gano,  Big  Gano,  Golden 
Model  4th,  Colonel  Chief,  Golden  Model 
and  others.  Mr.  Hensley  is  a  good  care- 
taker and  will  no  doubt  bring  these  pigs 
out  in  good  shape.  If  he  succeeds  in 
doing  so,  he  is  going  to  have  something 
to  offer  this  fall  and  next  winter  that 
will  certainly  be  worth  anyone's  while 
to  keep  in  mind.  The  sale  date  will  be 
announced  in  a  later  issue.  In  the  mean- 
time keep  his  herd  in  mind  if  you  want 
anything  in  his  line. 


McCullough's  Poland-Chinas 

O.  J.  McCullough  of  Clarks,  Neb.,  has 
seventy-two  head  of  spring  pigs  this  sea- 
son. These  pigs  were  farrowed  by  ten 
sows.  By  this  we  mean  that  there  were 
seventy-two  pigs  saved  and  that  are 
now  being  raised  from  these  ten  sows.  Of 
course,  there  were  considerably  more 
farrowed,  but  we  think  this  is  a  very 
good  average,  taking  into  consideration 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  saving 
the  pigs  irom  the  time  they  were  far- 
rowed to  weaning  time.  His  pigs  this 
year  are  mostly  all  sired  by  his  own 
herd  boars,  Smooth  Big  Bone  and  Co- 
lumbus Again.  The  larger  part  of  them, 
however,  are  sired  by  Smooth  Big  Bone. 
This  boar  is  one  of  the  top  breeding 
boars  of  the  state.  He  is  siring  a  class 
of-  stuff  here  for  Mr.  McCullough  that  is 
certainly  proving  to  be  of  the  right  type 
and  character.  They  have  plenty  of  bone 
and  stretch  and  plenty  of  smoothness  and 
quality,  together  with  an  abundance  of 
size.  Besides  his  spring  pigs  Mr.  McCul- 
lough has  some  very  choice  fall  stuff. 
Among  these  are  one  fall  boar  and  four 
fall  gilts  of  one  litter,  sired  by  Smooth 
Big  Bone  and  out  of  a  Columbus  dam. 
This  is  a  very  good  litter  and  they  will 
no  doubt  be  seen  at  the  fair  at  Lincoln 
this  fall.  We  are  going  to  have  more 
to  say  regarding  Mr.  McCullough's  herd 
in  a  later  isswe.  In  the  meantime  we 
would  advise  any  of  our  readers  who 
think  they  will  be  in  the  market  for 
anything  in  the  line  of  a  good  Poland- 
China  to  write  Mr.  McCullough  at  once. 


Van  Kleeck  &  Son  Have  Goods 

G.  B.  Van  Kleeck  &  Son  of  Central 
City,  Neb.,  breeders  of  Poland-Chinas, 
have  a  very  choice  lot  of  spring  pigs 
this  season,  sired  by  Long  Giant  by  Black 
Giant,  Jumbo  by  Long  Wonder,  Baird's 
Choice,  a  grandson  of  Wade's  Jumbo; 
Sampson  Van,  a  grandson  of  Pawnee 
Lad;  Longfellow  3d  and  others.  Mr.  Van 
Kleek  has  had  an  exceptionally  good 
trade  during  the  last  year  and  his  cus- 
tomers have  all  been  well  satisfied  with 
what  they  bought  from  him.  Mr.  Van 
Kleeck  gives  an  absolute  guarantee  with 
every  animal  he  sells,  and  if  they  do  not 
prove  to  be  just  as  represented  to  you 
by  him  you  can  return  your  hog  and  get 
your  money  back.  This  is  the  kind  of  a 
guarantee  that  really  guarantees  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  he  has  confidence 
in  his  hogs  and  also  in  his  ability  to 
give  you  a  just  description  of  anything 
you  may  buy  of  him  in  a  private  sale. 
Remember  him  when  you  begin  to  look 
around  for  something  in  the  line  of  a 
herd  boar  for  the  coming  season.  He 
will  have  some  good  ones  to  offer  and 
will  price  them  to  you  worth  the  money. 
Watch  these  columns  for  further  infor- 
mation. 


Armstrong  &  Son's  Durocs 

J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son  of  Clarks,  Neb., 
have  125  spring  pigs  to  date,  with  several 
more  sows  to  farrow.  This  well  known 
firm  has  been  taking  a  decided  interest 
in  Duroc  events  for  several  years.  They 
have  always  been  consistent  buyers  of 
the  very  best  breeding  stock  obtainable, 
and  along  with  this  they  have  exercised 
particularly  good  judgment  in  mating 
and  breeding  operations.  They  have 
never  been  given  much  to  outward  show, 
but  when  it  comes  down  to  producing 
real  hogs  that  go  out  and  make  good  for 
the  purchaser  they  can  always  be  counted 
on  as  being  right  up  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  About  one-third  of  the  spring 
pigs  this  year  are  sired  by  their  splen- 
did show  and  breeding  boar  Model  Again, 
a  son  of  Golden  Model.  This  boar  has 
only  been  shown  once,  and  that  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair,  when  he  won  sec- 
ond  in  a  class  of  fifty-nine.     He  is  a 


hog  with  a  strong,  arched  back,  won- 
derful depth,  extra  heavy  bone,  first- 
class  on  his  feet,  and  along  with  this  he 
is  proving  himself  to  be  a  sire  of  un- 
usual merit.  Another  herd  boar  in  serv- 
ice is  Silver  Model,  a  son  of  the  above 
named  boar.  Some  of  the  spring  stuff 
is  sired  by  this  boar  and  also  some 
mighty  choice  fall  stuff.  There  are  also 
several  litters  sired  by  Buddy  King,  a 
son  of  the  champion  Valley  King  and 
out  of  a  Freed's  Colonel  dam.  They  also 
have  four  litters  by  Nebraska  Colonel  by 
C.  J.'s  Top  Colonel  by  Morton's  Top 
Colonel.  This  boar  was  purchased  by 
Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Son  in  the  east 
last  fall  with  an  idea  instilling  some  new 
blood  into  their  herd.  They  were  unfor- 
tunate in  losing  him  close  to  the  end  of 
the  breeding  season  and  as  a  result  have 
only  four  litters  sired  by  him.  These  lit- 
ters are  among  the  veiy  best  pigs  they 
have  on  the  farm.  Besides  the  above 
mentioned  they  have  several  litters  sired 
by  siome  of  the  other  prominent  boars 
in  service  in  Nebraska.  They  will  prob- 
ably have  a  fall  sale  and  also  a  bred 
sow  sale  next  winter.  Keep  their  herd 
in  mind  when  wanting  anything  in  their 
line. 


Badger  &  Frost's  Holsteins 

We  spent  some  time  last  week,  while 
at  Central  City,  Neb.,  in  looking  over  a 
splendid  herd  of  Holstein  cattle  owned 
by  Badgei  &  Frost  of  that  place.  We 
enjoyed  every  minute  we  were  there,  be- 
cause these  two  young  men  are  certainly 
wide  awake  and  are  showing  remarkable 
capabilities  in  the  operation  of  caring 
for  and  building  up  their  herd.  They  are 
conducting  it  along  business  lines  and  in 
a  manner  that  cannot  help  but  prove 
profitable  and  satisfactory  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  patronize  them  in 
purchasing  breeding  stock.  They  have 
exercised  the  strictest  care  in  the.  selec- 
tion of  their  breeding  stock,  and  every 
animal  must  conform  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard in  order  to  remain  in  this  herd. 
They  have  two  herd  bulls  in  service. 
One  is  Prince  Katy,  a  son  of  The  Milk 
and  Butter  King  and  out  of  the  dam 
Alma  Lincoln,  a  daughter  of  the  world's 
famous  Katy  Gerben.  This  bull  weighs 
2,300  pounds  in  average  condition  and  is 
of  a  pronounced  dairy  type;  he  is  a  great 
bull  in  every  respect  and  is  siring 
mighty  desirable  stuff.  Some  of  his  get 
will  be  seen  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall, 
and  unless  we  are  badly  mistaken  they 
are  going  to  cause  somebody  trouble  in 
the  show  ring.  Another  younger  bull  in 
service  in  this  herd  is  Steven's  Sir  Con- 
cordia Pontiac,  he  by  Wild  Rose  de  Kol 
and  out  of  the  dam  Starina  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  This  young  bull  was  pur- 
chased by  Messrs.  Badger  &  Frost  last 
fall,  and  he  is  certainly  a  plumb  good 
one.  At  18  months  old  and  in  just  aver- 
age condition  he  weighs  1,400  pounds,  and 
he  has  the  type  and  character  that  can- 
not help  but  commend  him.  These  cows 
average  seven  months  from  freshening 
time  and  are  giving  around  ninety-five 
gallons  of  milk  per  day.  This  certainly 
shows  that  they  are  workers.  One  cow 
in  particular  deserving  of  mention  is 
Lady  Jones  Vigil.  This  cow  has  been 
milking  195  days  and  has  given  12,760 
pounds  of  milk  and  494%  pounds  of  but- 
ter-fat. If  this  cow  keeps  on  as  she  has, 
and  she  gives  every  promise  of  doing  so, 
she  is  going  to  make  a  mighty  strong 
record.  A  still  further  evidence  of  her 
worth  is  that  neither  she  nor  her  pro- 
duce have  ever  dropped  anything  but 
heifer  calves  and  that  every  one  *f  her 
daughters  that  is  old  enough  is  also 
proving  herself  to  be  a  mighty  strong 
milker.  Messrs.  Badger  &  Frost  will 
have  a  full  show  herd  at  the  Lincoln 
fair  this  year.  If  you  are  interested  in 
anything  in  the  line  of  a  Holstein,  write 
them,  mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


This  wonder-worker  rids 
hogs  of  lice  and  other  ver- 
min pests  by  automatically 
applying  crude  or  medicated 
oil. 

Works  When  Hog  Itches 

Double  automatic  feature 
makes  double  saving.  No  oil 
wasted-— flows  only  when 
hog  rubs  and  only  enough 
for  each  dose.   Gets  right  to 
the  spot.    Better  than  dip- 
ping. Costs  only  4c  per  year 
per  hoe  to  keep  your  hogs 
healthy.  Savtsfced.  Fat- 
lens  quickly.  Write  today  for 
prices  and  terras. 
SIARBUCK  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  75        PEORIA,  ILL. 


Alfalfa  and  Dairy  Farm 
240 Acres,  $60  Per  Acre 

Splendid  opportunity  for  150-cow  dairy;  two  big 
city  markets  convenient,  village  and  R.  R.  sta- 
tion close;  delightful  equable  climate.  250-day 
growing  season:  green  pasture  nearly  all  year; 
rich  black  prairie  and  chocolate  loam  soil,  rotten 
limestone  subsoil,  all  level  and  in  cultivation: 
corn,  alfalfa,  all  clovers  grow  abundantly;  resi- 
dence, four  tenant  houses;  farm  will  support 
enough  cows  to  give  income  of  $10,000  to  $15,000 
yearly;  easy  terms  to  responsible  person;  full 
details  page  37.  '-Stroufs  Farm  Catalogue,  37" 
Memphis  edition,  beautifully  illustrated  and  giv- 
ing complete  description  of  this  and  many  other 
farms  and  telling  all  about  the  Richest  Farm 
Lands  in  the  World  Write  today  for  your  free 
copy  E  A  Strout  Farm  Agency.  Station  3128.  12 
So.  Main  St..  Memphis.  Tenn. 


Here's  the 
^1  Proof! 

Hogsgo  crazy  to  rub-ru  Li- 
mb on  the  Hog-Joy  Oiler. 
They  leave  posts,  stumps, 
trees  and  fences  to  get  to 
the  machine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  vermin. 
<f  Louis  Kleines,  Illinois,  writes: 
Settipmy  Hog-Joy  machine  to- 
day and  the  hogs  rubbed  on  it  as 
soon  as  I  left  the  machine." 
Phil.  S.  Haner,  Illinois,  says: 
'Was  surprised  to  find  out  how 
Warner  Bros.,  Kansas,  write:  "We  set  ours 

'In  less 


soon  the  hogs  commenced  to  work  same. 

up  yesterday;  the  hogs  all  wanted  to  try  it  first."   O.  E.  Bone,  Indiana,  says: 
than  three  hours  my  bogs  looked  as  though  they  had  been  through  a  dipping  tank. 

Understand  that  the  hogs  do  all  the  work  themselves.  You  have  nothing  to  do— no 
work,  time  or  worry — no  individual  treatments— no  special  dosing  to  be  repeated  every 
few  weeks.  You  simply  put  the  Hog-Joy  machine  in  the  pen,  and  the  hogs  do  the  rest. 
5  cents  a  year  per  hog  keeps  them  free  from  lice. 


What  the  U.  S.  Government  Says 


If  your  hogs  are  lousy,  beware!  Accord- 
ing to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
B.  F.  Galloway,  hogs  that  have  vermin  will 
be  more  apt  to  contract  Cholera  and  die 
than  hogs  that  are  free  from  lice.  Blood- 
suckinglice  on  your  hogs  mean  poor,  lean, 
restless,  unhealthy  hogs— less  profit  for  you. 

Why  not  savefeed.keep  yourhogs  healthy 
and  fat  and  get  them  to  market  quicker  by 
keeping  them  free  from  blood-sucking  and 


for  a  short  time  only.  By  send- 
ing the  coupon  now  you  get  all  the 
details  of  this  specialintroductory 
price  offer  and  save  85  besides. 
Act  at  once. 

HOG-JOY  COMPANY 

4io  N.  Fifth  St.,  Springfield,  III. 

tininger  Implement  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Wholesale  Distributors  for  Nebraska 


Good  Dealers  Wanted 

We  have  room  for  a  few  more 
good  dealers  to  take  care  of  a 
big  local  demand.  Address 
Sales  Department  for  full  in- 
formation. 


[ 


Rush  This  Quick  for  the  Facts: 


s 

!  HOG-JOY  COMPANY 

410   N.  Fifth  St.,  Springfield.  III. 

S      Send  me  full  information  about  the  Hog-Joy  Sys- 
•  tern,  your30-day  free  use  offer  and  your  special  intro- 
j  ductory  price. 
• 

{  >.'arae    - 

t  Town  .    

• 
I 

J  R.  F.  D  State  — 

t 

I  have  hogs.  (10) 


profit-sucking  lice  with  the  Hog-Joy  Oiling 
Machine?  This  wonderful  machine  con- 
sists of  only  three  parts— all  heavily  built 
of  cast  iron— a  trough,  an  oil  bottle,  anil 
an  oiled  roller  which  presents  a  broad 
surface  on  which  the  hogs  rub. 

There  are  no  small  valves,  springs  or 
delicate  parts  to  rust,  clog  up  and  stick 
—  there's  nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
order. 


HOG-JOY  SYSTEM 


|  OF  SUCCESSFUL  HOG  RAISING 

SPECIAL  OFFER — $5  Hog-Joy  Oil  Free! 
30  DAYS'  FREE  USE 

In  order  to  quickly  introduce  the  system  to  a  thousand  more  hog  raisers,  we  are 
making  a  special  price  for  both  machine  and  oil.  In  other  words,  we  are  giving  away 
a  six  months'  supply  of  Hog-Joy  Oil— 10  gallons,  worth  85— absolutely  freel  Besides  this 
we  give  you  30  days'  free  use  of  the  Hog-Joy  Machine.  If  it  doesn't  make  good,  back 
goes  your  money.    This  offer  is 


THE  ORIGINAL  GENUINE 


=EASY  touch: 


SCHULTZ  HOG  OILER 

The  Oiler  With 

the  Flexible  Arms 


The  only  oiler  that  a  4-lb.  pig 
can  operate  as  easy  as  a  400-lb 
hog.  Oilers  as  some  are  made,  re- 
quiring from  10  to  20  lbs.  pressure 
to  operate  at  lower  end  of  arms  are 
a  worthless  pile  of  junlt  as  far  a? 
use  for  pigs  is  concerned. 

The  SCHULTZ  operates  under  a 
pres>ure  of  2  ounces,  our  Oiler  also 
does  not  have  any  pig  kilting  at- 
tachments for  pregnant  sows. 

Send  for  big  free  Hog  Oiler  book 
telling  all  about  this  most  useful 
hog  yard  inventions.  We  want  a, 
live  agent  around  every  town  to 
handle  our  line  of  Hog  Yard  ne- 
cessities. 

POWER  CEEEK  MFG.  CO., 
Treynor,  Iowa. 


GRAM  BELT  BRAND 

VegetableIIo£  Potash 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for 
trial  125  pound  bag. 
Your  money  back  if  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Supply  Co. 

South 
Omaha, 
Neb. 


Wanted  Men 


For  U.  S.  Meat  In- 
spectors;  U.  S .  Q  ua  r- 
antine  Service;  U. 
S.  Field  Service;  as 
U.  S.  Army  Veterinarians,  etc.  Graduates  are  eli- 
gible to  examinations  for  such  positions.  Fine 
salaries.  Great  opportunities  for  Successful  Practice. 
Our  College  under  U.  S.  Government  Supervision. 
Established  ?iyear9.  Thoroughlyequipped. Facul- 
ty of  16  instructors.  Write  for  particulars. 

INDIANA  VETEfiXJiAjaY  COLLEGE 
§33 N.  Davidson  Street  Iodiaa&pok'),  Indiana 


BINDER  TWINE 

Factory  to  Farm 

QUALITY  GUARANTEED.  26th  year.  Quick 
shipment.    Farmers,  write  for  FREE  samples. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE 
AUGUST  POST.  Box  SO,  MonI ton,  Iowa 

IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
"  hi  n  you  want  it.  place  an  ad.  in  the 
Market    Place    of    Twentieth  Century 

Kit!  ir.er. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


May  30,  101} 


The  * 

Home 

Maker 


Get  Your 
anadian  Home 

!  fromtt,^ 

Canadian  Pacific 


lUY  an  irrigated  farm  where  you  have  insurance  against 
drought  and  where  you  have  just  the  moisture  you  need 
when  you  need  it.  You  know  the  value  of  controlling  the 
watering  of  your  crops.  In  sunny  Southern  Alberta  yon  are 
master  of  the  moisture.  The  Canadian  Pacific's  great  Irri- 
gation Works  insure  your  yield  whenever  rainfall  is  insuffi- 
cient. Irrigation  is  not  always  a  necessity — but  it  is  yours 
at  command.  It  means  dependable  crops,  and  wonderful 
crops  every  year.  The  Eastern  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Irrigation  Block  East  of  Calgary  is  now  open.  Virgin  soil  of 
famous  fertility — alfalfa,  timothy  and  other  fodders  —  raises  all  the 
grain  and  root  crops,  fine  climate — great  cattle  country — good  markets 
— unexcelled  transportation. 

We  want  the  alert  enterprising  farmers  who  see  this  magnificent  opportunity.  So 
we  make  the  most  liberal  terms.  Take  20  years  to  pay.  Call  on  us  for  long  time 
loan  of  S2000  for  farm  improvements  if  you  want  it.  Investigate  now.  This  block  will 
soon  be  the  most  densely  populated  and  intensely  cultivated  district  In  the  west. 

You  Can  Have  20  Years  to  Pay 

We  will  Bell  ycu  this  rich,  irrigated,  Canadian  land  for  $36  to  175  an  acre.  You  need  pay  only 
one-twentieth  down.  Think  of  it— only  one-twentieth  down,  and  then  the  balance  in  19  equal  annual 
payments.  Long  before  your  final  payment  comes  due,  your  farm  will  have  paid  for  itself  over  and 
over  again.  Many  good  farmers  in  Western  Canada  have  paid  for  their  farms  with  one  crop.  Here 
are  some  of  the  startling  features  of  the  most  remarkable  land  offer  you  have  ever  read: 

We  Lend  You  $2,000  for  Farm  Improvements  l*?0frj£&%£  SiS? 

with  no  other  security  than  the  land  itself,  and  shows  our  confidence  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  in 
your  ability  to  make  it  produce  prosperity  for  you  and,  traffic  for  our  lines.   This  loan  will  help  you 
in  providing  buildings,  fencing,  sinking  well  and  breaking,  and  you  aregiven  twenty  years  in  which 
to  fully  repay  this  loan.  While  enjoying  the  use  of  this  money,  you  pay  interest  at  only  6%. 

Advance  Live  Stock  on  Loan  Basis  ^Sei^SfS^^SST4 

and  has  the  ability  to  take  care  of  his  stock,  will  advance  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
up  to  the  value  of  $1,000  on  the  basis  of  the  settler's  note  with  interest  at 
eight  per  cent,  to  enable  him  to  develop  more  rapidly,  on  the  right  basis 
of  mixed  farming. 

Farm  Made  Ready  by  Experts  if  Desired  &E*JTEfdV 

established,  select  one  which  our  Department  of  Agricultural  Experts  has 
developed.   On  our  improved  farms,  house  and  other  buildings  are  up,  well 
is  dug,  farm  fenced,  fields  cultivated  and  in  crop.   All  waiting  for  those  who 
want  an  immediate  start  and  quick  results— all  planned  and  completed  by  men 
who  know— our  own  agricultural  experts.  Take  twenty  years  to  pay  if  you**, 
want  to.  We  give/ree  service— expert  service— the  valuable  assistance  of  great  IT 
demonstration  farms,  in  charge  of  agricultural  specialists  employed  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  for  its  own  farms.  This  service  is  yours— free 

Water  Rental  Will  Not  Exceed  $1.25  per  Acre  wafer 

ment  will  have  the  approval  of  the  Dominion  Government.  You  are  doubly  protected 
The  Canadian  Pacific  offers  you  the  finest  —  — »  —  »  - 
land  on  earth  for  grain  growing,  cattle,  hog, 
sheep  and  horse  raismg(  dairying,  poultry,  veg- 
etables and  general  mixed  farming— irrigated 
lands  for  intensive  fanning.  Remembert  these 
lands  are  located  on  or  near  established  lines  of 
railway,  near  established  towns.  You  can  start 
on  an  irrigated  farm,  improved  or  unimproved. 

Here  is  the  Last  Best  West— where  your  op- 
portunity lies.  Don't  delay.  Mail  the  coupon  here 
at  once.  The  best  land  will  betaken  first— so  time 
is  precious  to  you.   Write  today. 

R.W.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Bbw  Colonization  Department 

112  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


I 


R.W.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Agent, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Colonization 
Department,  112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 

Please  send  me  your  book  of  information  on 
Irrigation  Farming  in  Sunny  Alberta. 

Name  


Address. 


Town  . 
State  , 


JUST  WHAT  THE  HOG  RAISER 
HAS  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR 

No  more  dipping  needed  to  clean  your  hogs  of 
lice  or  mange.  Just  put  crude  oil  in  the  machine 
and  the  hog  does  the  rest.  Easily  moved.  No 
springs  or  valves  to  get  out  of  order  or  leak  the 
oil.  Works  in  either  hot  or  cold  weather.  Does 
nut  waste  oil  on  the  ground  and  will  last  a  life- 
time. SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  Price. 
$12.50,  f.  o.  h.  factory.  Hastings,  Iowa. 
Patented    Manufactured  and  Sold  by 

E.  J.  SMITH,  HASTINGS,  IOWA. 


Kansas  City  Oil  &  Paint  Co..  Omaha, 
General  Agents  for  Nebraska. 


Neb., 


LEARN  TO  BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 


National  Auctioneer- 
ing School  of  America. 
Box  34.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

AYRSHIRES  KKK**^ 

T|U  I/jvi-land  Farms  Company  r.f  Omaha,  BM». ,  lias  the  Urgent 
hi  fl  <>f  thoroughbred  Ayrshirei  in  the  west.  Young  hulls  of  all 
IK**!  for  sale.  To  responsible-  Nebraska  and  Iowa  Dairymen  de- 
»  ring  t«.  improve  their  herds,  young  hulls  furnished  which 
need  not  >>o  paid  for  until  bull  is  ready  for  service. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  Wisconsin  Farmer  notes  that  fewer  and 
fewer  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers  are  content 
to  milk  and  care  for  cows  that  are  able  ta 
produce  only  about  100  pounds  of  butter.  Dur- 
ing two  weeks  last  spring  175  Wisconsin  dairy- 
men purchased  registered  purebred  Holstein 
sires  in  order  to  improve  their  herds. 

Everywhere  the  more  progressive  dairymen 
arc  aJive  to  the  necessity  of  using  bred-for- 
productlon  siies  In  order  to  bring  up  the  but- 
ter-fat yield  of  their  cows  to  a  profitable 

fSend  for  FTtEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets.  _  _    _  . 
Holateln-Prlealan  A«»o..  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box   179.   Srattleboro.  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
 DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Blag..  Omaha,  Web.  


ri;u<  nr;u6\  houses 


Part  from  iMOO-lb.  Imported  Hire  and  part  from  2200-lh.  Imported  slro  and  Imported 
daml,  my  2,  3  and  4-ycar-old  roistered  I'crcheron  stallions  would  prove  valuable  breed- 
th  for  you.  With  all  their  weight  and  bono  they  are  drensy  and  straight  sound.  Thin 
Ih  borne  of  the  most  substantial  and  most  attractive  Pcrchcron  breeding  material  In 
the  world.     Farm  raised  and   offered   at  farmer'8  prices.     Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Chariton,  la. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


T-.HERTC  have  been  no  new  develop- 
I  ments  in  the  beef  market  and 
'  really  nothing  in  the  situation 
to  indicate  that  the  trade  is  ap- 
proaching "between  the  corn 
and  prase"  period.  Packers  are  taking 
the  good  to  choice  cornfed  cattle,  prefer- 
ably yearlings  and  handy  weights,  at  good 
strong  prices,  in  fact  about  as  high  as 
at  any  time  during  the  season,  and  while 
there  has  been  more  or  less  decline  in  the 
medium  and  common  grades,  this  has 
lmiM  cned  more  in  anticipation  of  liberal 
supplies  of  southwestern  grass  cattle 
than  in  realization  of  these  offerings.  Ad- 
vices from  Texas  and  the  southwest  gen- 
erally are  to  the  effect  that  the  supply 
of  grass  was  never  better  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  while  the  available  supply 
of  stock  cattle  was  never  smaller.  As 
a  consequence  the  Texas  stock  raisers 
show  a  strong  disposition  to  hold  on  to 
their  young  cattle  for  another  year,  partly* 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  present  espe- 
cially good  feed,  and  partly  with  a  view 
to  offering  a  choice  load  of  yearlings  and 
2-year-olds  to  the  trade  next  spring,  when 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  in  keen  demand. 
Southern  Beef 
The  authorities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  apparently  been  taking 
considerable  interest  in  the  cattle  situa- 
t'on  and  have  been  urging  strongly  the 
resumption  of  beef  production  through- 
out the  south.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
propaganda  for  beef  production  in  the 
southern  states  will  prove  successful,  but 
to  western  stockmen  it  seems  that  a 
better  way  to  increase  the  production  of 
beef  would  be  to  encourage  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  west  and 
northwest,  where  condictions  are  more 
favorable  and  where  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  results.  Already  the  more 
intelligent  handling  of  live  stock  on  the 
forest  reserves  has  resulted  in  increasing 
beef  supplies  in  those  sections,  which  only 
demonstrates  that  an  equally  intelligent 
disposition  of  other  millions  of  arid  and 
semi-arid  grass  areas  now  held  by  the 
government  would  result  in  still  further 
increase  in  the  production  of  live  stock. 
One  of  the  big  questions  for  farmers  in 
the  corn  belt  this  fall  will  be  where  to 
secure  their  stock  cattle.  That  they  will 
be  scarce  and  high  seems  now  to  be  as- 
sured. While  there  is  every  prospect  that 
corn  will  be  cheaper  on  account  of  im- 
ports from  Argentina,  oats  will  cost  less 
for  feeding  purposes  on  account  of  im- 
ports from  Canada,  and  a  wet  spring 
through  the  west  insures  a  liberal  crop 
of  cheap  hay.  If  the  government  wants 
to  afford  practical  relief  to  stock  raisers 
and  feeders  it  will  adopt  a  more  liberal 
as  well  as  a  more  intelligent  policy  in 
reference  to  its  western  lands,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  are  now  idle  and  prac- 
tically useless. 

Packers  Bearish  on  H[ogs 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  ascertain 
just  why  the  leading  packers  of  the  coun- 
try take  any  particular  attitude  in  the 
provision  trade.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  so  much  general  information  on  the 
subject  as  well  as  so  much  inside  in- 
formation that  those  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  trade  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  fully  understand  the  motives 
for  the  moves  they  make.  Just  at  pres- 
ent, however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  figure 
out  why  the  packers  are  bearish  on  both 
hogs  and  provisions.  In  the  first  place 
it  would  look  as  if  hog  prices  would  go 
higher  in  the  face  of  the  present  very 
moderate  receipts  at  western  markets. 
To  offset  this,  however,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  owing  to  depressed 
industrial  conditions  in  most  sections  of 
the  country  the  consumption  of  product 
is  below  the  average.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  exists  through  Europe,  our  ex- 
ports being  considerable  short  of  recent 
years.  Then,  too,  there  is  every  assur- 
ance that  a  big  crop  of  pigs  will  be  ma- 
tured under  favorable  conditions  this 
spring,  and  there  is  the  danger  that  pre- 
vailing good  prices  in  this  country  will 
attract  liberal  importation  of  pork  from 
abroad  under  the  present  tariff.  One  ef- 
fect of  removing  the  duty  on  both  live 
and  dressed  pork  Is  already  noticeable 
in  the  west,  where  something  like  50,000 


hogs  from  Canada  have  found  a  market  on 
the  Pacific  coast  In  fact,  there  are  eo 
many  doubtful  propositions  in  the  pro- 
vision trade  that  they  more  than  over- 
shadow the  present  light  supplies  of  bogs, 
and  packers  cannot  be  blamed  for  pur- 
suing a  hand-to-mouth  policy  at  this 
time  and  in  not  materially  increasing  their 
stock  of  provisions  until  they  are  assured 
of  a  more  satisfactory  and  profitable  out- 
let for  them. 

Healthy  Mutton  Demand 

The  season  for  cornfed  lambs  closes 
about  the  latter  part  of  May  as  a  general 
thing,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens, 
as  it  has  this  season,  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  finish  of  the  cornfed  season 
and  the  beginning  of  the  grassfed  season 
there  is  a  shortage  of  desirable  offer- 
ings, so  that  prices  are  forced  to  an  un- 
usually high  level.  When  values  advance 
50  to  75  cents  as  they  have  recently,  and 
this  advance  is  sustained  for  several 
days,  it  is  a  fair  indication  that  there  is 
a  healthy  demand  for  mutton  in  the 
country.  Naturally  this  strong  tone  to 
the  market  offers  encouragement  to  feed- 
ers in  the  corn  and  alfalfa  belts  who  are 
arranging  to  contract  their  lambs  for 
next  winter's  feeding.  Advices  from  the 
west  are  that  there  is  a  big  crop  this 
year  produced  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  weather  and  feed,  and  this  has 
led  intending  feeder  buyers  to  feel  their 
ground,  and  many  bids  have  been  made 
at  prices  50  cents  to  $1  per  head  lower 
than  a.  year  ago. 


Direct  Sunlight 
Means  More  Hog 
W{  Profits  for  You. 


You  can't  raise  winter  pigs  with- 
out sunshine.    Side  windows 
can't  give    it.    Young  piss 
j^must  not  be  exposed  to^ 
\q|C°ld.  You  need  sun- 
4ul  shine  direct  on  the^ 
Floor  of  the  pens.^ 


CHIEF  Sunshine 

gHouse  Windows 


solve  the  problem 
and  increase  yo 
•hog  profits.  En- 
dorsed by  prac- 
tical farmer 
and  1 
ing  farm 

:      !  .  >  .    I  V-'-'     \Vf>'     •     y  11111 

Only  witt-*FH4=ft'  ,  \r  Keeps 

dow  of  iutSSSSSifi/--'-:  — '  /  p'ss  heal'hy 
kind  ^■liEki-i-L"  Pens  sanitary 

„     '  ^^^^^"^n  i  —»  ■     y  and  r  e  d  u  c  e  s 

Cost  Utile,  worm   y0Ur  feed  bill. 

Easily  Inslal  ti  in  A-y  Hog  Bouse  New  or  Old 

Shingle  ever  flashing,  top  and  sides  and  job 
is  done.  Three  big  features:  1— perforat- 
ed trough  lets  water  run  off,  prevents 
leaking.  2— Galvanized  screen  protects 
glass.  3— Copper  clips  hold  glass  without 
putty.  The  only  modern,  scientifically  cor- 
rect hog  house  windows  on  the  market 

"CHIE1P"  Cupolas 
Keep  fresh  air  in  hog  houses,  barn: 
and  other  buildings.  Rain,  snow  and 
bird  proof.  Galvanized  steel,  last  life 
time.  Write  for  literature  of  hoi 
hou*e  windows,   prices,  etc. 

Shrauger  &  Johnson  Co., 
400  Walnut  St.,  Atlantic,  la. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  BLACK  HOGS 

The  best  and  largest  bacon  breed. 
They  make  tie  best  cross  for  the 
lard  type  hogs  known.  The  leading 
bacon  breed  in  England.  A  few 
230-lb.  Bred  Gilts  for  sale  at  $50.00.  J.  DUNLAP. 
Box  400,  WilHamport.  Ohio. 


DUKOC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,   bred  for  April  and 

May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  Tolled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB.   Clay  Center,  Web. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


o.i.c.^ 

SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeder*  on  the  road  to  fiuo- 
cem  than  any  man  llvinit.  I  have  thelaruejit  and  fin- 
est herd  In  the  U.S.  Every  one  an  early  Jveloper, 
ready  forthemarketateii  months  oldi  Iwautto 
place  one  hoK  in  each  oommuuity  to  advertise  my 
nurd.  Write  for  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Horb.''  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  KKD7*  Porll.nd.  MUh. 


POULTRY — Anconas 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  THE  GREAT 
egg  producers.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Gallatin,  Wa- 
hoo,  Neb.  • 


Baby  Clucks 

BABY  CHICKS— TEN  VARIETIES— 
Annual  incubator  capacity,  100.000.  Eggs 
for  hatching  from  vigorous,  farm-ranged 
birds.  Write  your  wants.  Maplewood 
Farm,  Exeter,  Neb. 


Ducks 

STANDARD  INDI  AN  RUNNER 
ducks;  winter  layers;  eggs,  $1.25,  15.  G. 
Stewart,  Henderson,  la. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  AND  BUFF  OR- 
pington  duck  eggs;  also  Light  Brahmas. 
Circular  free.    Frank  Healy,  Bedford,  la. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUN- 
ner  duck  eggs,  $1  per  12.  Heavy  laying 
strain.    E.  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


Leg-horns 

SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
Eggs— $4,  100;  $2.50,  50;  $1,  15;  from  200  2- 
year-old  hens,  mated  with  cockerels  scor- 
ing 93%.    Edward  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


FOR  SALE— 80  SINGLE-COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  hens,  healthy  and  good  looking, 
including  my  blue  ribbon  winners;  9C0 
eggs  sold  to  one  party  from  these  hens 
hatched  out  90  per  cent  strong  chix.  Fre- 
mont, Neb.    Ivar  Johnson. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN] 
eggs*  ZV2c  each.  Will  Rockwell,  Hub- 
bard. Neb. 

Langshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS— CIRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


Light  Brahmas 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  EGGS— 15,  $1;  45, 
$2.50;  100,  $5.  Fair  hatch  guaranteed  or 
another  order  half  price.  Frank  A. 
John,  Bedford,  la. 


Orping-tons 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  —  SINGLE- 
Comb  Buff  Orpingtons,  Toulouse  geese, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Mating  list  free. 
Peter  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM 
thoroughbred  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons; $1  per  15,  $5  per  100.  Chas.  Less- 
man,  Wayne,  Neb. 


PRIZE- WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
ton  eggs.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb.  

Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  EGGS, 
both  matings.  Pens  1,  5,  $5  per  15;  pens 
2,  3,  4,  $2.50,  15;  $4.50,  30;  farm  range,  $1, 
15;  $5,  100.  Circular  free.  G.  W.  Feuer- 
stein,  Fremont,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  $5  per  100,  $2.75  per  50,  $1.50  per  15. 
Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Fred  Kroeger,  Carroll,  la. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  60c  per  15,  $3  per  100.  Mrs.  Anna 
Eklund,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  5c  APIECE — 
None  shipped  over  three  days  old.  Miss 
Voorhees.  Sweetwater,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  15  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Delmer 
McCann,  Arlington,  Neb. 


ROSE-COMB  RED  EGGS  FROM  Ex- 
hibition and  utility  stock.  Free  cata- 
logue.   Gecrge  Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb 


SINGLE- COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Red  eggs  from  pure-bred  stock— $1  per  lo, 
$5  per  100;  laying  hens,  $1  each.  Mrs. 
Chas.  Kellett,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS,  $3  AND  $5— 
Eggs,  exhibition  matings,  now  $2  fifteen, 
$5  fifty.  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 

SINGLE-COMB  REDS  AT  PIONEER 
Home — Large,  dark  red;  heavy  layers. 
Pens,  $1.50  per  15;  utility,  $4  per  100.  Mrs. 
John  Hall,  Valley,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


EXPRESS  PREPAID  ON  OUR  HIGH- 
quality  White  Wyandotte  and  Indian 
Runner  duck  eggs.  Cedar  Lawn  Poul- 
try and  Stock  Farm,  Fairfield,  Neb. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EHGS  FOR 
setting.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough,  Weston.  Ia. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— ALL  VARI- 
eties  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wvandottes, 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Orpingtons,  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  Brahmas,  Langshans, 
Mmorcas,  Campines  and  Bantams;  also 
ducks,  geese  and  turkevs.  Write  for  cat- 
alogue No.  11.  Logan  Valley  Poultry 
Farm,  Wayne.  Neb. 


RATE— Pive  cents  per  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  he  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  ot  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 
If  you  have  any  wants  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,   insert  an  ad    in  this  department 


POULTRY — Miscellaneous 

EGGS!  EGGS!  FROM  THOROUGH- 
bred  turkeys,  geese,  Pekin,  Rouen,  Mus- 
covy and  Runner  ducks,  Pearl  and  White 
guineas,  Bantams,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Houdans,  Games,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Hamburgs,  White  and  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, White  and  Silver-Laced  Wy- 
andottes, Buff,  White,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Cochins,  Langshans.  Hen  eggs, 
15  for  $1.  Also  dogs,  rabbits,  fancy  pige- 
ons. Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen,  Platte 
Center,  Neb. 


EGGS  —  BARRED,  WHITE,  BUFF 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  White,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Langshans.  Mrs.  Frank  Davis,  Holbrook, 
Neb. 


WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free 
catalogue.    C.  W.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  Ia. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

160-ACRE  RICH  CREEK  IMPROVED 
farm;  60  cultivation,  balance  timbered— 
$20  acre.     Sessions  Co..   Winthrop,  Ark. 


British  Columbia 

OPENING  OF  A  NEW  COUNTRY— 
The  new  transcontinental  line,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  is  finished,  giving  access 
to  Central  British  Columbia  that  has 
hitherto  had  no  railroads.  The  very  best 
opportunities  ever  presented  are  await- 
ing you  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Fraser 
river  and  Fort  George,  Nechaco  and 
Bulkley  valleys  of  Central  British  Co- 
lumbia, where  nature  has  provided  soil 
and  climate  as  near  ideal  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  If  you  wish  to  know 
about  this  country,  write  Whitney  Land 
Co.,  Germania  Life  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Colorado 

WANTED— GOOD,  LIVE  REAL  ES- 
tate  agents  to  co-operate  with  us  in  col- 
onizing a  20,000-acre  tract  of  good  farm 
land  in  eastern  Colorado  near  Platte 
river  in  the  Shallow  Water  district, 
where  the  crop  pays  for  the  land  in  two 
years.  Good  commission  to  live  agents. 
Write  at  once  for  literature.  Platte  River 
Valley  Land  Co.,  Omaha  State  Bank 
Bldg.,   Omaha.  Neb.  


LANDS — Minnesota 

NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


INVESTIGATE  THIS  —  EXCELLENT 
land  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon- 
adjacent  to  the  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
way—the best  developed  sections  of  the 
northwest.  Obtainable  at  low  prices- 
State  land  on  long  payments,  and  deeded 
land  on  crop-payment  plan;  good  cli- 
mate; good  schools.  No  isolated  pioneer- 
ing. Send  for  literature,  saying  what 
state  most  interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker, 
Gen.  Immig.  Agt..  377  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Missouri 

FOR  SALE— BIG  SHORTAGE  CAT- 
tle*— Big  profit  raising  them.  We  offer 
exceptional  bargains  in  Ozark  county, 
Missouri,  ranches.  Cheap  land;  good 
grazing;  plenty  pure  spring  water;  40  to 
50  inches  rainfall.  Tell  us  how  many 
acres  you  want  and  we  will  send  you 
particulars.  Price.  $6  to  $S  per  acre. 
Easy  terms.  Must  not  he  undervalued 
because  we  do  not  overcharge  for  it. 
SCHREI  &  READ,  30  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago. 


LAND'  Nebraska 

GO  WEST — FOR  SALE,  A  14,000-ACRB 
colonization  tract.  Will  retail  $12.50  to 
$25  per  acre.  This  tract  is  scattered 
with  fine  farms,  homes  and  showing 
splendid  crops  which  we  raise  in  that 
territory.  This  is  a  bargain  for  eastern 
real  estate  colonization  agents  or  spec- 
ulators—$8  per  acre.  Write  for  terms. 
Will  split  tract  to  suit.  522  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


.  Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars fr-^e.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
De  t.  87,   Lincoln,  Neb. 


W  A  N  T  E  D— TO  HEAR  OF  GOOD 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  Send 
description  and  price.  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ROSEBUD  LAND  COMPANY,  414 
Barker  Block,  Omaha— 1,800-acre  farm 
and  stock  ranch  just  west  of  Valentine, 
Neb.,  in  Cherry  county;  all  in  one  body. 
Lies  up  to  and  in  a  good  town  on  the 
C.  &  N.  W.,  with  8  stores,  bank,  fine 
schools  and  churches.  This  place  has  5 
i  houses  on  it,  3  of  them  are  in  town;  5 
j  wells  and  windmills,  with  100  acres  in 
'  crop,  and  crop  goes  with  the  place.  This 
is  an  ideal  place,  as  you  can  live  in  town 
and  farm  and  ranch  and  handle  stock. 
This  place  is  fenced  off  in  several  pas- 
tures and  2  fine  groves,  and  all  arranged 
with  large  bains,  sheds  and  corral.  Cuts 
plenty  hay.  The  owner  is  past  70  and 
wants  to  retire,  and  it's  too  good  a  place 
to  rent,  and  has  put  the  price  down  to 
$16,500,  half  cash. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
socation,  69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Florida. 

YOU  CAN  SETTLE  A  COLONY  OF 
your  friends  in  Florida  and  make  a  for- 
tune in  two  years.  We  have  many  large 
tracts  suited  to  the  purpose  at  a  very 
low  price  and  easy  terms.  A  resident  of 
Florida  from  Nebraska.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. Address  C,  care  Twentieth  Cen- 
turv  Farmer. 


Iowa 

SPLENDID  53-ACRE,  WELL  I  M- 
proved  west  Iowa  farm,  near  town.  Big 
bargain.  Write  John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


Kansas 

FOR  SALE— 320  ACRES,  IMPROVED, 
in  the  famous  Moran  Valley,  Allen 
county,  Kansas.  Very  low  for  cash,  or 
on  easy  terms.  View  of  farm  sent  on 
application.  Address  owner,  Lock  Box 
367,  Iola,  Kansas. 


Miscellaneous  Lands 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  SCRIP  FOR 
Sale — Soldieis'  additional  land  scrip  in  40, 
80  and  120-acre  assignments.  Can  be  lo- 
cated on  vacant  government  land.  No 
residence  or  cultivation  required.  Ad- 
dress Fred  D  Mason,  Security  Mutual 
Life  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Minnesota 

TODD— COUNTY  OF  CREAMERIES, 
corn  and  clover.  For  information  write 
Van  Dyke  &  Van  Dyke,  Main  St.,  Long 
Prairie,  Minn. 


CORN  AND  CLOVER  LANDS  IN 
central  Minnesota.  Low  prices.  Reason- 
able terms.  Write  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  TN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $75  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  P.ifl'rath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser — We  have  listed  with  us  to 
sell  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
choice  North  Dakota  lands.  In  order  to 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  in  North  Dakota  we  will  sell  these 
lands  at  cost.  Prices  are  about  one-fifth 
those  asked  in  Iowa  or  Illinois  and  agri- 
cultural possibilities  are  just  as  great. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads  all 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates. 
For  literature  and  full  particulars  write 
J.  S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agt.,  Soo 
Line  Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  


Oregon 

THE  ONTARIO  COUNTRY,  IN  EAST- 
ern  Oregon,  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
successful  farming  country.  The  lay  of 
the  country  is  fine;  soil  and  subsoil  very 
productive.  Water  abundant  and  pure. 
Farms  we  sell  are  ready  for  the  plow; 
near  the  town  and  seven  railroads.  Just 
the  place  for  a  man  with  little  money, 
for  he  can  get  almost  any  sort  of  terms. 
A  wonderfully  healthy  country  for  all 
animal  life.  Hog  cholera  unknown.  Our 
illustrated  folder  tells  you  much  more; 
it's  free.  Low  excursion  rate  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  eacli  month.  Let  us 
tell  you  about  it.  Oregon  &  Western 
Col.  Co.,  536  Paxton  Block,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ANY  FILM  DEVELOPED,  10c  PER 
roll;  prints,  2c  to  5c.  Cameras  and  sup- 
plies. Photo  Craft  Shop,  4160  Bee  Build- 
ing, Omaha. 


FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPE- 
cial  offer  to  introduce  my  magazine,  "In- 
vesting for  Profit."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  earning  power  of  money 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  can  acquire  riches.  Investing  for 
Profit  is  the  only  progressive  financial 
journal  published.  It  shows  how  $100 
grows  to  $2,200.  Write  now  and  I'll  send 
it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  472,  28 
W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FENCE  POSTS  AND  LUMBER  Di- 
rect to  consumer.  C.  J.  Coleman,  Sand 
Point,  Idaho. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.    Established  18M). 


AUTOMOBILES 

70  USED  CARS— WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Write  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
6,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
nest  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  OPEN 
to  men  and  women.  Over  15.000  appoint- 
ments coming;  $75  to  $150  month.  Life 
jobs.  Pleasant  work.  Short  hours.  Va- 
cations. Common-sense  education  suf- 
ficient. Full  directions  telling  how  to 
get  position  free.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  G-93,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  Twentieth  Century  Farmer; 
salary  $42  a  week.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  wekly.  We  teach  you  how 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39  F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex.  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Kan. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-16ths  pure,  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
S20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALF 
for  sale.  J.  C.  Schmucker,  Swanton, 
Neb. 


TEN  ACRES  OF  PRUNE  AND  ENG- 
lish  walnut  trees,  on  electric  line,  40 
miles  to  Portland  and  one  mile  to  town 
■of  3,000  people;  perfect  climate.  Ideal 
spot  for  man  retiring  from  hard  work  or 
business.  Write  Dudley  Archer  &  Co., 
405  Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


Washington 

COWS.  HOGS,  CHICKENS,  FRUIT— 
A  combination  of  success  on  our  Spokane 
Val'ey  irrigated  land.  No  shortage  of 
feed  with  our  abundance  of  water.  We 
have  no  drouths.  Splendid  climate,  Close 
to  city.  We  import  butter,  eggs,  ham 
and  bacon.  Write  for  information  to 
Spokane  Valley  Land  and  Water  Com- 
pany, Spokane,  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DAIRY  FARM  CO..  1201  FARNAM, 
Omaha,  makes  big  inducements  to  prac- 
tical farmers  who  believe  in  corn — silo- 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE,  CHEAP  —  THOROUGH- 
bred  Collie  pups  of  size  and  quality.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Justus  Johnson, 
Loomis,  Neb. 


50  FEMALE  COLLIE  PC  PS  TO  LET 
on  shares;  50  female  Airedale  pups  to 
let  on  shares.  Must  have  reference.  Also 
have  a  few  to  sell.  Snd  for  my  large 
sales  list.    W.  R.   Watson,  Oakland,  la. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FOR  SALE— 
Well  marked,  $5  each.  John  Bader, 
Scribner,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver,  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  1312  crop 
seed  corn  grown  in  Washington  county, 
Nebraska.  Werter  DeVaughn,  1914  Har- 
ney St..  Omaha,  Neb. 


FETERITA— HOME-GROWN.  TESTED 
seed,  re-cleaned,  sacked.  Greatest  drouth- 
resisting  crop.  Matures  in  75  days. 
Pamphlet  telling  how  to  grow— $2.75  sin- 


jai  laimeis  woo  uem?\t;  in  cui  u — »nv —  i  aiiii'i"'  i  icuiug  nuw  to  giun — o-.  *o  sin- 
milk  pail— hog— route  for  sure  money  in  |  gle  bushel,  $4.50  per  hundred.  H.  M.  Hill 
farming.  Sycamore,  Kan.    Route  1. 
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Quick  on  the  Trigger 

With  a  Snap-Shot  Eye 

THE  crack  trapshooter  has  to  be  a  man 
with  steady  nerves  and  muscles  abso- 
lutely under  control — always  ready,  at 
the  sudden  jerk  of  a  string  to  swing  his  gun 
into  place  and  bring  down  his  clay  pigeon. 
This  means  trained,  not  to  the  minute,  but  to 
the  split-second.  He  takes  no  chances  with 
his  nerves. 

We  present  the  names  of  some  of  these 
crack  shots  who  smoke  Tuxedo.  They  like  to 
smoke,  but  they  take  no  chances  on  a  tobacco 
that  might  "throw  them  off." 


GEORGE  W.  MAXWELL, 

George  W.  Maxwell,  one  of  t!ie 
leading  trapshooters  In  the  coun- 
try, says: 

"I  find  relaxation  and  complete 
enjoyment  in  Tuxedo.  It's  a  nerve 
steadier  and  a  sure  fire,  slow- 
turning'  tobacco.    Easily  my  fav- 


CHARLES  G.  SPENCER 

Charles  G.  Spencer,  prominent 
in  all  the  championship  trapshoot- 
ing-  tournaments,  says: 

'Tor  real  enjoyment,  I'll  take  a 
pipeful  of  Tuxedo.  No  chance  for 
tongue-bite,  and  a  mighty  large 
amount  of  satisfaction." 


L.  J.  SQUIER, 

J.  Squir,  well  known  all  over 
the  country  as  a  keen-eyed  and 
successful  trapshooter,  says: 

"Tuxedo  is  the  only  BEAT, 
smoke.  A  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  is 
mild  and  soothing,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  highly,  to  all  shooters  as 
a  clear,  cool  tobacco." 


9tJxedo 

~'  The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

is  purposely  made  to  give  you  all  the  benefits 
of  the  highest  grade  smoke.  It  is  made  from 
the  very  finest  tobacco  Kentucky  grows— ripe, 
mellow,  sweet  and  mild  old  Burley,  aged  right 
up  to  perfection-day.  Then  treated  by  the 
original  "Tuxedo  Process,"  which  takes  out 
the  sting,  makes  Tuxedo  smoke  cool  and  slow, 
and  guarantees  that  it  cannot  bite  your  tongue. 

Tuxedo  has  had  many  imitators;  none  has 
ever  equaled  it  in  sheer  quality  and  smoking- 
value. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  1  flft 

let  IUG 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined 


tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  UU     with  moisture-proof  paper  . 
In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of 
real  packages. 


TOM  A.  MARSHALL 

Tom  A.  Marshall,  whose  trajj- 
shooting  ability  has  made  him 
famous,  says: 

"Tuxedo  tobacco  is  unquestion- 
ably tbe  acme  of  perfection;  smok- 
ing- Tuxedo  make  life  better  worth 
living." 


FRED  GILBERT 

Fred  Gilbert,  whose  name  is  cel- 
ebrated among  trapshooters,  says: 

"Tbe  coolest,  most  fragrant, 
most  pleasant  tobacco  in  my  ex- 
perience— Tuxedo.  Leads  in  mild- 
ness and  purity." 


FRED  G.  BILLS 

Fred  G.  Bills,  crack  shot,  well 
known  to  all  followers  of  trap- 
shooting,  says: 

"Tuxedo  appeals  to  me  strongly 
as  a  good,  healthful  smoke.  My 
nerves  have  behaved  admirably 
eince  I've  been  using  Tuxedo,  the 
leading  tobacco." 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Others  Wish  So 

A  little  boy,  during  his  first  conn 
try  week,  was  given  a  drink  of  mill 
from  a  prize  Jersey. 

"Gee,"  he  said,  smacking  his  lips 
"I  wish  our  milkman  kept  a  cow!' 

Why  Not? 

"Some  adjectives,"  said  a  school 
teacher,  "are  made  from  nouns,  such 
as  'dangerous,'  meaning  full  of 
danger,  and  'hazardous,"  full  of  haz- 
ard. Can  anybody  give  me  another 
example?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  a  fat  boy — 
"pious,  full  of  pie!" 

Solomon's  Cynicism 

rA  ten-year-old  Philadelphian  was 
asked  by  his  Sunday  school  teacher 
to  write  out  all  he  knew  about  King 
Solomon  and  to  hand  in  his  paper 
the  next  Sunday.  As  per  instruc- 
tions, the  lad  submitted  the  follow- 
ing: 

"King  Solomon  was  a  great  and  a 
wise  man.  He  had  100  wives.  After 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  God." 

The  Real  Thing 

Among  Laura's  toys  was  a  rubber 
cat  of  which  she  was  very  fond.  One 
day  she  came  home  carrying'  a  neigh- 
bor's kitten. 

"This  kitty  is  nicer  than  my 
kitty,"  she  said,  enthusiastically. 
"This  isn't  rubber;  it's  a  meat  kitty, 
and  it's  got  pins  in  its  paws." — 
Mother's  Magazine. 

Knew  the  Place 

Mrs.  B.  saw  her  little  3-year-old 
daughter  come  from  the  back  door 
of  the  house  next  door  eating  a 
cookie,  and  when  the  little  lady  came 
into  the  house  her  mother  turned  to 
her  and  said: 

"Why,  Elsie,  you  must  not  ask 
Mrs.  K.  for  cookies." 

"I  didn't  ask  her,  mother,,"  said 
Elsie.  "I  know  where  she  keeps 
them." — Delineator. 

To  Father's  Rescue 
There  was  company  to  dinner  and 
father  was  carving  his  prettiest  on  a 
fine  roast,  when  suddenly  the  knife 
struck  a  skewer,  made  a  sliding  mo- 
tion and  came  out  on  top.  Father  at- 
tempted to  cover  his  real  feelings 
with  jests,  but  there  was  an  embar- 
rassing silence.  Willie  took  advan- 
tage of  it. 

"Cook  has  burned  her  nose  orf'ul," 
he  said. 

"Too  bad,"  muttered  father,  still 
wrestling  with  the  roast.  "How  did 
she  do  it?" 

"Trying  to  pull  those  skewers  out 
with  her  teeth." 

Defiance 

In  the  good  old  days,  when  no 
child  dared  reply  to  a  question  from 
an  elder  without  the  "sir"  or 
"ma'am,"  a  gentleman,  now  past 
middle  age,  recalls  an  awesome  scene 
at  his  father's  table. 

A  stubborn  little  sister,  having 
been  denied  a  second  helping  of  her 
favorite  dessert,  was  asked  if  she 
wished  some  bread  and  butter  in- 
stead, to  which  she  defiantly  an- 
swered, "No!" 

"No,  cat?  or  no,  dog?"  asked'  the 
father  with  ominous  calm. 

"No,  dog,"  was  the  reckless  an- 
swer that  set  the  table  in  silent  con- 
vulsions.— National  Monthly 
(2) 
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Are  You  Paid  for  Your  Work? 


I 


T  IS  not  pay  if  you  earn  a  bare  living  from  your  farm. 
The  farmer  works  harder  than  most  men,  and  in  many 
cases  he  gets  less  pay  for  the  time,  labor  and  brain 

work  he  uses.  If  he  is  a  good  farmer  and  knows  how 
to  raise  the  finest  kind  of  crops  and  stock  and  how  to  conserve 
the  fertility  of  his  soil  and  utilize  the  waste  products,  even  then 
he  may  not  make  a  fair  profit.  The  trouble  is  that  in  most  cases 
he  sells  his  goods  at  prices  that  are  set  by  the  buyer.  Naturally, 
the  buyer  does  not  put  the  price  any  higher  than  he  has  to. 

There  is  a  farmer  in  Illinois  who  believes  that  if  the  farmer 
could  add  to  all  the  other  trades  that  he  must  master  that  of 
scientific  salesmanship  he  could  make  somewhere  near  the 
profits  that  the  city  man  supposes  are  made  on  the  farm.  "When 
a  farmer  drives  up  to  the  elevator,"  writes  this  man,  "with  a 
wagon-box  full  of  No.  1  hard  and  yells,  'How  much?'  that  is  not 
salesmanship;  that's  only  filling  an  order,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
absolute  slavery."  The  suggestions  this  man  has  to  offer  and  the 
examples  he  cites  of  the  men  who  have  been  successful  through 
the  use  of  these  methods  are  worth  reading.  His  article  in  the 
next  Issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will,  we  feel  sure, 
be  read  with  great  interest. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Too  Much  Sentiment 

"You  disapprove  of  poetry?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel;  "shan't  any  more  of  it  come 
into  my  house.  The  hired  man's 
been  readin'  about  dandelions  an' 
buttercups  an'  daisies  till  I  can't  git 
him  to  pull  up  a  weed." 

In  Disguise 

"Oh,  I'm  in  such  trouble!  My  lit- 
tle Willie's  got  lost!" 

"Well,  well;  it'll  be  all  right; 
everyone  in  the  neighborhood  knows 
him." 

"Oh,  nobody'll  know  him  today, 
because  I've  just  washed  him!" — 
American  Boy. 

Plenty-o7^Hog  Feed 
The  big  man  with  the  I-know-it-all 

expression  sneeringily  watched  the 
little  man  who  was  eating  from  a 
sack  of  peanuts.  "Down  where  I 
came  from  we  use  peanuts  to  fatten 
hogs,"  remarked  the  big  man. 

"That  so?"  asked  the  little  man. 
"Here,  have  some." 

Real  Comedy 
"Jane,"  said  a  lady  rather  sharply 
to  her  cook,  "I  must  insist  that  you 
keep  better  hours  and  that  you  have 
less  company  in  the  kitchen  at  night. 
Last  night  you  kept  me  from  sleep- 
ing because  of  the  uproarious  laugh- 
ter of  one  of  your  woman  friends." 

"Yis,  mum,    I    know,"    was  the 
apologetic  reply,  "but  she  couldn't 
help  it.    I  was  a-tellin'  of  her  how 
you  tried  to  make  cake  one  day." 
— <$> — 
English  Economy 

"So  you  have  no  references?"  said 
Farmer  Giles  to  the  boy  who  offered 
himself  as  a  farmhand/. 

"No,  sir,"  said  the  youngster.  "But 
the  reason  is  that  I  left  without  ask- 
ing for  one.  You  see,  when  I  had 
been  there  a  month  a  cow  died,  and 
we  had  to  eat  it.  Some  weeks  after- 
ward a  pig  died,  and — would  you  be- 
lieve it? — we  had  to  eat  that.  Well, 
two  days  ago  the  old  woman  died, 
and  so  I  hopped  it!" 

It  Wasn't  Annie 
Auntie  felt  called  upon  to  chide 
Annie  for  getting  wet  so  often.  One 
day  mother  and  auntie  were  sitting 
by  the  dining  table  talking  of  Annie's 
still  being  out  when  it  was  beginning 
to  rain. 

Just  then  they  heard  the  kitchen 
door  open  softly. 

"Who  has  wet  feet  now?"  called 
auntie. 

An  ominous  stillness  for  the  space 
of  three  seconds,  then  a  gruff  voice 
replied: 

"The  ice  man." — Harper's. 

Canny  Mary 

Will  and  Mary  had  been  busy 
courting  for  over  two  years,  meet- 
ing every  night  in  Hope  street,  Glas- 
gow. About  a  fortnight  ago  Will, 
in  parting  with  his  beloved,  made 
the  usual  remark: 

"I'll  meet  ye  in  Hope  street  to- 
morrow nicht.  Mind  and  be  punc- 
tual." 

"Deed,  aye,  Will,  lad,"  replied 
Meg  with  a  merry  twinkle  In  her 
eye.  "We  hae  met  noo  a  lang  time 
in  Hope  street,  an'  I  was  jist  thinkin' 
that  it  was  high  time  we  were  shift- 
in'  oor  trystin'  place  a  street  farther 
along.  Whit  wad  .  ye  say  to  Union 
street?" 


IHI 
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Theory  Versus  Practice  in  Soil  Analysis 

Why  Chemical  Analysis  is  Not  Always  Reliable  and  How  Farmer  May  Make  His  Own  Tests 


WO  farmers  were  over- 
heard a  few  days  ago 
arguing  the  question 
of  the  actual  worth  of 
a  chemical  analysis  of 
soil;  one  was  insistent 
that  such  an  analysis 


By  A.  C.  Hartenbower 
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by  an  approved  chemist  would  give 
him  a  direct  clue  to  the  adaptability 
of  his  soil  for  producing  certain 
crops,  while  the  otner  was  equally 
insistent  that  there  was  nothing  to 
such  an  analysis.  Which  one  was 
right?  Is  it  true  that  chemical  an- 
alysis of  a  soil  has  some  definite 
value  to  the  general  farmer?  Or,  in 
other  words,  can  such  analyse-;  serve 
as  guides  to  the  fertilization  of  soils 
in  order"  to  increase  their  produc- 
tivity? 

The  history  of  the  making  of 
chemical  analyses  of  soils  is  interest- 
ing because  it  shows  how  agricul- 
tural ideas  in  this  line  have  changed 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  When 
chemistry  was  first  considered  in  its 
relation  to  agriculture  the  idea 
gained  ground  that  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  to  de- 
termine with  accuracy  the  exact  re- 
quirements of  any  soil.  Conditions 
appeared  to  warrant  that  idea.  The 
first  thought  was  that  by  analyzing 
the  plant  and  determining  the 
amounts  of  the  essential  plant  food 
elements  that  were  used  in  its  devel- 
opment under  different  yields  and 
conditions,  a  good  idea  could  be 
formed  of  the  power  of  any  soil  to 
produce  crops.  Then,  by  having  an 
analysis  made  of  the  soil  to  deter- 
mine the  elements  that  were  present 
and  comparing  that  with  the  analysis 
of  the  plant,  the  farmer  could  tell 
definitely  how  much  his  soil  lacked 
in  any  one  or  more  elements  for  pro- 
ducing any  certain  crop.  The  idea 
sounded  good.  It  rapidly  became 
considered  that  the  farmer,  by  hav- 
ing his  soil  analyzed,  could  deter- 
mine exactly  what  it  needed  in  or- 
der to  give  him  maximum  crops.  He 
could  add  one  or  more  fertilizers  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  soil 
as  shown  by  the  chemical  analysis. 

Practice  and  Theory  Differ 
But  practical  experience  in  this  respect,  as 
in  many  other  things  connected  with  the  farm, 
did  not  bear  out  the  theoretical  ideas.  Farmers 
noticed  that  when  they  had  analyses  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  soils  on  their  farms  made  the 
actual  crop-producing  power  of  the  soils  was 
not  always  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
indications  of  the  chemical  analyses  of  those 
soils.  The  heaviest  producing  soils  often  showed 
up  poorer  when  chemical  analyses  were  made 
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Short-Sighted  Seed  Policy 

T  WOULD  seem  that  a  mistake  is  being  made  both  by 
farmers  and  seed  dealers  in  the   matter   of  buying 
seeds  in  some  localities.    A  farmer  brings  to  the  seed 
dealer  a  quantity  of  alfalfa  seed  just  as  it  has  come 
from  the  huller.    The  dealer  buys  this  seed,  agreeing  to  clean 
it  and  pay  the  farmer  for  whatever  quantity  there  is  of  good, 
recleaned  seeds,  ana  nie  tailings  or  screenings  from  the  ma- 
chine belong  to  the  farmer  to  take  home  and  sow  in  his  fields. 

Now  the  farmer  loses  in  two  ways  by  this  process — first, 
the  seed  dealer  is  going  to  clean  out  every  bit  of  light,  poor 
seed  and  weed  seed  which  the  cleaning  machine  can  possibly 
take  out  and  buy  only  the  heavy,  good  seed.  Thus  the  farmer 
has  less  seed  to  sell  and  more  tailings  to  take  home.  Second, 
the  seed  which  he  takes  home  is  partly  good,  live  seed,  but  it  is 
mixed  with  light,  worthless  seed,  and,  worse  than  this,  a  large 
quantity  of  weed  seeds. 

Because  a  farmer  has  one  hog  with  cholera  he  does  not  go 
out  and  buy  more  diseased  ones.  Why  should  he,  because  he 
already  has  foxtail  grass,  pig  weed  and  possibly  dozens  of  kinds 
of  weeds,  including  dodder,  in  his  alfalfa  field,  want  to  increase 
the  number  of  weeds  by  sowing  more  weed  seeds  on  his  field? 
It  is  surely  a  short-sighted  policy  for  both  farmer  and  seed 
dealer,  for  year  by  year  the  farmer  will  have  poorer  and  poorer 
seeds  to  sell  and  the  dealer  will  find  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  buy  good,  high-grade  seeds. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Idaho  and  Utah  alfalfa  seed  could 
scarcely  be  found  on  the  market  in  certain  states  where  seed 
laws  were  being  enforced.  This  was  the  direct  result  of  just 
such  a  short-sighted  policy.  Many  fields  contained  dodder, 
the  seed  was  threshed,  cleaned  by  the  dealer  and  the  farmer 
took  the  tailings  back  and  sowed  them  on  his  fields.  This  had 
been  done  until  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get  seeds  from 
these  states  which  did  not  contain  dodder. 

Some  lots  of  seed  have  this  year  carried  large  quantities 
of  foxtail  seed  (17  to  20  per  cent);  other  lots  test  as  high  as 
99.9  per  cent  pure,  and  it  is  the  9.9.9  per  cent  seed  that  is  bring- 
ing the  top  prices  on  the  market  today. 

The  production  of  clean,  high-grade  seeds  is  a  promising 
industry  for  future  years  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  lower 
the  quality  or  to  increase  the  already  abundant  supply  of  weeds. 

LOUISE  M.  ALLEN, 
Nebraska  State  Seed  Inspector. 


than  the  less  productive  ones,  and,  what  seemed 
more  odd,  was  the  fact  that  oftentimes  the  low- 
est producing  soils  contained  such  large  amounts 
of  plant  food  that  they  could  produce  crops  al- 
most indefinitely  if  the  plant  food  alone  was 
decisive.  The  investigators  saw  that  they  must 
carry  on  more  extensive  experiments  in  order 
to  arrive  at  any  practicable  conclusion. 

Today  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  viz:  available,  or 
usable  plant  food,  and  unavailable  or  unusable 
plant  food.   The  amount  of  each  of  these  kinds 


helps  to  determine  the  productive- 
ness of  any  soil.  When  a  man  sends 
a  sample  of  soil  lo  be  analyzed  he 
should  remember  that  the  chemist 
will  be  unable  to  tell  with  any  ac- 
curacy the  condition  in  which  each 
kind  of  plant  food  is  present  in  his 
soil.  The  results  of  the  analysis 
may  show  that  there  is  a  great 
sufficiency  of  all  of  the  essential 
plant  food  elements,  and  still  he 
will  he  unable  to  produce  crops 
that  bring  him  profits.  Unavail- 
able, or  unusable,  plant  food  is  al- 
most worthless  until  it  has  been 
changed  to  an  available,  or  usable, 
form. 

Must  Be  Available 
A  crop  demands  for  its  develop- 
ment food  that  is  capable  of  being 
dissolved  in  the  soil  moisture,  or, 
in  other  words,  plant  food  that  is 
soluble,  and  thus  can  be  carried  by 
the  soil  moisture  into  the  plants. 
There  may  be  thousands  of  pounds 
of  plant  food,  and  still  if  this  is 
insoluble  in  the  soil  water  it  is  use- 
less as  far  as  crop  production  is 
concerned.  To  summarize:  The 
chemist  in  this  case  can  only  de- 
termine the  total  quantity  of  plant 
food  present,  not  with  accuracy 
the  amounts  of  each  of  the  avail- 
able and  unavailable  plant  foods 
present. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  amount 
of  available,  or  usable,  plant  food 
in  the  soil  is  determined  largely 
by  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil.  In  soils  that  are  in  poor  phy- 
sical condition  the  amount  is  low, 
and  vice  versa.  The  chemist  in  his 
laboratory  does  not  know  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  soil  which  he 
analyzes.  It  may  be  cloddy  or  in 
such  other  condition  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  grow  a  crop  on  it, 
and  still  the  analysis  would  show 
up  well. 

Personally,  I  think  that  in  most 
cases,  for  the  general  farmer  of 
the  middle  west  and  southwest  with 
his  generally  fertile  soil,  a  mechan- 
ical or  physical  analysis  of  his  soil 
has  greater  actual  value  at  the  present  time  to 
him  than  has  a  chemical  analysis.  The  amount 
of  each  of  the  different  groups  or  sizes  of  soil 
particles,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  present  would  give 
any  crop  grower  in  those  sections  a  better  idea 
today  of  his  soil's  power  of  production  than  a 
mere  chemical  analysis. 

When  Analysis  is  Valuable 
A  chemical  analysis  of  a  poor  soil,  however, 
that  is  in  good  physical  condition  may  have 
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Hog  Cholera— Prevention  and  Treatment 

VIII— Methods  of  Manufacturing  Serum  and  Virus  and  Plan  for  Storing  Serum 


T  MAY  be  interesting  to  some  of 
.our  readers  to  know  how  serum 
and  virus  are  manufactured.  Let 
us  briefly  explain.  We  believe 
the  best  method,  and  the 
method  now  being  pursued  by 
our  best  manufacturers,  is  to 
take  a  perfectly  healthy  hog  weighing,  from 
forty  to  sixty  pounds,  and  into  it  inject  about 
two  cc.  of  virus.  In  from  ten  to  fifteen  days 
this  hog  would  sicken  and  die  from  hog  chol- 
era. Before  death,  however,  he  is  killed  and 
from  him  all  the  blood  taken.  In  taking  the 
blood  from  this  hog  great  care  is  observed 
to  have  everything  absolutely  clean  and  sani- 
tary. The  room  in  which  the  operation 
takes  place  should  be  scrupulously  clean — 
no  dust  of  any  kind  on  either  the  floor  or 
the  walls.  The  floors  should!  be  of  cement 
and  thoroughly  disinfected  after  each  opera- 
tion. The  blood  obtained  from  this  pig  is 
virulent  cholera  blood,  or  virus. 

Manufacture  of  Serum 

A  pig  weighing  from  150  to  2  50  pounds, 
perfectly  healthy,  is  obtained  and  into  it  is 
injected  about  2  cc.  of  virus,  and  4  0  or  50  cc. 
of  serum.  This  pig  is  then  turned  loose. 
His  temperature  is  taken  at  least  once  a  day 
to  know  exactly  his  condition,  whether  he 
remains  healthy  or  not.  At  the  end  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  days  we  will  have  a  perfectly 
immune  hog.  To  make  the  test  sure,  about 
5  cc.  of  virus  are  injected  into  this  pig,  with 
no  serum,  and  he  is  let  go  about  another  two 
weeks.  If  he  still  remains  healthy  he  will 
then  be  ready  to  hyper-immune. 

He  is  then  carefully  weighed,  securely  fas- 
tened and  placed  either  upon  a  platform  or  in  a 
crate,  where  his  ear  can  be  easily  operated 
upon,  and  through  the  large  vein  in  the  ear, 
after  having  first  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
shaved,  is  hypodermically  injected  5  cc.  of  virus 
or  virulent  hog  cholera  bloodl  for  every  pound 
of  weight.  For  a  2  00-pound  hog  a  thousand 
cc.  of  virus  would  be  used,  or  about  a  quart, 
enough  to  kill  a  thousand  head  of  hogs  if  prop- 
erly administered.  In  ten  days  this  virus  has 
been  thoroughly  distributed  in  his  blood  and 
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throughout  his  system,  and  he  is  ready  to  be 
bled  for  seurm. 

He  is  placed  in  a  crate,  his  tail  thoroughly 
cleansed,  shaved  and  the  end  of  the  tail  cut  off, 
protected  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut. 
From  this  pig  is  then  taken  probably  a  quart 
and  a  half  of  his  blood.  Then  the  flow  is  stopped 
and  he  is  let  go  about  seven  or  eight  days  and 
then  bled  again,  and  probably  a  third  time, 
when  he  will  be  re-hypered  with  another  1,000 
cc.  of  virus  and  let  go  as  before.  Probably  all 
his  tail  will  be  used  up  by  the  second  hypering 
and  the  pig  killed,  and  all  the  blood  taken  from 
him  and  the  carcass  used  for  meat,  as  it  is  per- 
fectly healthy.     The  blood  taken  in  these  vari- 
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ous  tail  bleedings  after  being  defibrinated  is 
the  serum,  and  injected  into  a  hog  will  protect 
it  from  cholera. 

Question  of  Tail  Bleeding 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
serum  manufacturers  regarding  the  question  of 
tail-bleeding  hypers  for  serum.  Some  hold  to 
the  opinion  that  good  serum  cannot  be  obtained 
by  more  than  one  bleeding  after  the  hog  is  hy- 
pered,  and  that  to  obtain  good  serum,  after  the 
hog  is  hypered,  he  should  be  killed  and  all  his 
blood  taken  from  the  throat.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  will  only  say  that  the  government  au- 
thorities say  that  there  is  no  noticeable  dif- 
ference in  the  different  tail  bleedings  and  the 
final  bleeding. 

In  our  last  week's  paper  we  discussed  the 
subject  of  testing  serum,  but  did  not  say  any- 
thing about  testing  virus.  We  consider, 
however,  that  virulent  virus  is  of  as  great 
importance  as  potent  serum,  when  the  serum- 
simultaneous  method  is  used.  Virulent  virus 
is  also  absolutely  necessary  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  serum. 

How  Long  is  Virus  Virulent? 
We  have  carefully  studied  the  matter  of 
the  production  of  virus.  Inquiry  has  been 
made  from  authorities  as  to  how  soon  virus 
shouild  be  used  after  being  drawn  from  the 
hog.  Answers  to  this  question  range  from 
twenty-four  hours  to  fourteen  days,  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  however,  being  that  it  should 
be  used  inside  of  ten  days,  and  the  quicker 
the  better.  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  hardly 
practical  to  test  virus  before  it  should  be 
used. 

Some  manufacturers  obtain  their  virus 
from  cholera  hogs  at  the  packing  plants,  sav- 
ing the  blood  from  hogs  showing  cholera 
lesions  on  post-mortem  examination.  Others 
manufacture  theirs  by  using  healthy  hogs,  as 
we  have  above  stated!.  Thorough  invesiga- 
tion  into  this  matter  has  convinced  us  that 
by  the  continuous  use  of  healthy  young  hogs 
a  virus  of  greater  virulency  can  be  built  up, 
and  we  feel  that  when  this  method  is  used  a 
virus  will  be  obtained  that  is  practically  re- 
liable. 

As  we  have  stated,  most  of  our  states  in 
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the  corn  belt  have  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  serum  and  virus.  Provision  is  made  for  its 
sale  to  farmers,  generally  at  cost.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  season 
some  of  these  state  plants  sent  out  serum  that 
was  not  potent.  We  are  not  condemning  them 
for  this  any  more  or  less  than  we  do  commer- 
cial plants.  In  most  of  these  states  the  demand 
was  very  urgent,  so  much  so  that  time  was  not 
taken  to  test  before  sending  out.  Those  in 
charge  thought  that  probably  more  good  could 
be  accomplished  by  using  the  best  means  availa- 
ble at  the  time  and  sendting  out  the  serum  as 
fast  as  manufactured.  This  was  a  mistake,  and 
our  authorities  now  fully  realize  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  hereafter  all  state  plants  will  refuse 
to  ship  any  serum  before  it  is  tested,  and  will 
ship  none  that  has  not  a  sufficient  degree  of 
potency. 

Speculation  in  Serum 
More  or  less  speculation  has  been  indulged 
in  by  some  veterinarians  during  the  last  season 
in  buying  and  administering  serum.  In  an 
article  to  follow  we  will  more  fully  discuss  this. 
Generally,  state  plants  sell  the  product  at  cost 
of  manufacture.  We  believe  that  the  state 
should  sell  the  product  to  no  one  but  the  hog 
owner  for  use. in  his  own  herd,  and  such  sale 
should  be  for  cash  only.  The  general  taxpay- 
ers having  incurred  the  expense  of  building  and 
equipping  the  plant,  the  product  should  be  sold 
at  approximate  cost  of  production,  and  there 
should  be  given  no  chance  for  speculation.  This 
paper  believes  that  states  should  charge  ap- 
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Hog  Cholera  Day 

In  an  effort  to  familiarize  hog  raisers 
of  Nebraska  witli  the  various  phases  of 
hog  cholera  and  vaccination,  one  day  in 
each  month  has  been  set  aside  at  the 
Nebraska  university  farm  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  anyone  interested.  The  first  day 
has  been  set  for  Wednc-sday,  June  10.  In- 
struction will  be  offered  the  second 
Wednesday  in  each  month  thereafter  as 
long  as  the  demand  warrants.  The  vis- 
itors will  inspect  the  serum  plant,  see  the 
different  processes  of  making  serum  and 
virus  and  witness  the  vaccinatum  of  hogs. 
They  will  also  examine  cholera-infected 
hogs  and  the  carcasses  after  the  post- 
mortem is  made.  From  the  post-mortem 
the  stockmen  are  expected  to  become 
familiar  with  cholera  diagnosis.  Lectures 
on  cholera  prevention,  as  well  as  other 
topics  of  interest  to  hog  raisers,  will  be 
given.  Instructions  will  begin  at  9  o'clock 
and  last  throughout  the  day.  No  charge 
will  be  made. 

}" 

proximate  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  serum 
and  virus  in  the  sale  of  the  product.  Farmers 
get  the  direct  benefit  of  its  use,  and  we  believe 
are  willing  to  pay  to  the  state  all  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

The  old  saying,  "In  time  of  peace,  prepare 
for  war,"  applies  to  hog  cholera  control.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  serum,  if  properly 
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kept,  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  some 
years.  We  have  years  in  which  we  have  much 
more  hog  cholera  than  in  other  years,  in  conse- 
quence a  much  greater  demand  for  serum,  last 
year  (1913)  being  a  good  exemplification  of 
this  condition.  These  conditions  may  come 
again,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  them. 

To  Meet  Emergencies 

Lot  the  different  localities  be  organized  into 
anti-hog  cholera  clubs  as  suggested.  Let  each 
member  of  such  a  club  faithfully  do  all  he  has 
promised  to  do  in  good  methods  of  feeding, 
In  celling  and  sanitation.  Then  let  each  mem- 
"bpr  of  sucn  a  club  put  into  the  treasury  such  an 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purchase 
and  storage  of  sufficient  serum  to  treat  several 
herdr.  In  case  of  an  outbreak. 

In  order  to  be  kept  any  length  of  time  this 
se  im  should  be  in  some  storage  room  having 
a  temperature  of  around  55  degrees.  A  good 
many  serum  plants  are  using  for  this  storage 
room  an  ordinary  cave,  cemented.  Possibly 
this  cave  should  be  dug  a  little  deeper  than  the 
ordinary  one.  There  is  undoubtedly  in  every 
community  in  which  one  of  these  clubs  would 
be  organized  some  farmer  who  has  a  cave  of 
this  kind  in  which  the  serum  purchased  by  the 
club  could  be  stored,  thereby  being  imediately 
available  in  case  of  an  outbreak.  The  party,  or 
parfes,  having  the  first  outbreak  could  take 
from  that  serum  on  hand  such  quantities  as  he 
would  need  and  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the 
club  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  buy  this 
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June  in  the  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden 


HE  first  planting  of  most  vegetables 
is  coming  on  rapidly  now;  the 
cabbage,  tomato  and  sweet  potato 
plants  have  all  been  transplanted; 
the  lettuce,  radishes,  mustard, 
spinach  and  set  onions  planted  in 
the  fall  or  during  the  winter  have 
been  supplying  the  table  now  for  several  days, 
and  the  second  planting  of  each  is  above  ground 
and  coming  on  nicely.  Such  a  condition  is  apt 
to  make  one  neglectful  of  the  plantings  that 
should  be  given  attention  this  month. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  by  rule  and  not 
trust  to  doing  it  when  you  think  of  it.  When 
the  garden  is  nice  and  the  crops  coming  on  you 
are  not  apt  to  realize  the  necessity  of  more 
planting.  The  quick  maturing  vegetables 
should  be  planted  at  intervals  of  about  two 
weeks  if  you  care  for  them  in  the  summer.  For 
myself  I  do  not  care  for  mustard,  lettuce,  rad- 
ishes or  spinach  much  after  the  first  few  weeks, 
but  I  relish  beans,  peas,  onions  and  corn  all 
summer  and  fall.  Beets  are  better  when  small, 
and  a  couple  of  plantings  will  be  best  for  them. 
The  longer  period  the  vegetable  remains  in 
good  condition  for  use  the  less  frequently  the 
new  plantings  should  be  made.  Do  not,  as  a 
rule,  plant  the  same  vegetable  twice  in  the  same 
soil,  but  follow  each  planting  with  some  other 
crop.  Very  few  crops  take  exactly  the  same 
elements  from  the  soil,  and  this  method  gives 
the  second  planting  almost  an  equal  chance  with 
the  first. 

Use  of  Fertilizers 

If  you  have  not  made  the  garden  very  rich 
a  little  top  dressing  will  be  beneficial  if  it  is 
such  manure  as  will  not  prevent  cultivation. 
Thoroughly  rotted  barnyard  manure  or  commer- 
cial fertilizer  should  be  used.  Bone  meal  is  the 
best  and  safest  commercial  fertilizer  for  gen- 
eral use,  as  it  is  not  so  rapid  in  its  action  and 
will  not  be  dangerous  for  the  inexperienced  to 
use.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  good,  but  it  is  very  con- 
centrated and  must  be  lightly  applied.  Both  of 
these  are  rich  in  nitrogen. 

It  does  not  pay  to  put  work  and  expense  on 
a  plot  of  poor  ground,  for  the  additional  expense 
of  a  rich  soil  is  more  than  balanced    by  the 
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greater  returns  you  get  for  your  labor.  Be  pre- 
pared to  cultivate  to  the  very  best  of  your 
knowledge  and  then  make  the  soil  rich  enough 
to  reward  you.  If  it  will  pay  the  florist  and 
gardener  to  apply  manure  to  one-fourth  the 
bulk  of  his  cultivated  soil,  it  will  pay  you  as 
well.  The  weather,  of  course,  is  a  factor  to  be 
considered,  but  thorough  cultivation  can  do 
much  toward  neutralizing  its  effects,  and  a  very 
rich  soil  will  resist  bad  weather  conditions  far 
more  than  a  poor  one. 

The  potatoes  will  begin  to  bloom  and  set, 
and  when  this  occurs  it  is  best  to  be  very  care- 
ful how  you  disturb  them.  If  you  wish  to  do 
so,  and  have  the  material,  a  deep  mulch  of  loose 
manure  will  be  good  for  them.  It  should  be 
applied  just  following  a  good  rain.  It  will  keep 
the  soil  moist  and  loose  and  the  potatoes  will 
be  in  Just  the  kind  of  soil  they  like  best.  If 
you  do  not  mulch  them,  do  not  cultivate  deep, 
but  just  stir  the  top  crust  up  a  little  to  keep  it 
from  evaporating  the  moisture  from  below. 
Cultivation  After  Fruiting 

The  strawberry  patch  should  be  given  atten- 
tion as  soon  as  the  fruiting  season  is  over.  Cul- 
tivate deeply,  stirring  the  mulch  into  the  soil 
as  much  as  possible;  that  is,  the  winter  mulch, 
which  should  be  pretty  well  rotted.  If  the 
mulch  is  straw  put  on  in  the  spring,  I  would 
pull  it  forward  on  top  all  the  time  and  hoe  the 
soil  beneath,  leaving  the  straw  to  rot  on  top 
during  the  summer.  Give  a  good  dressing  of 
droppings  from  the  Hen  house  just  before  hoe- 
ing or  plowing. 

Tliere  is  one  practice  that  I  have  always  felt 
would  be  a  good  idea  that  I  never  took  the  time 
to  follow.  The  seed  from  the  asparagus  canes 
that  grow  after  the  crop  is  harvested  is  a  nuis- 
ance, as  the  young  plants  that  come  up  each 
season  soon  make  a  thicket  if  they  are  not  de- 
stroyed. The  practice  of  cutting  out  the  seed 
canes  as  fast  as  they  bud  appeals  to  me  as  all 
right.  I  am  going  to  try  it  on  my  next  crop. 
Among  the  Flowers 

In  the  flower  garden,    June    is   largely  a 


month  of  training  and  cultivating.  Vines 
should  be  provided  with  trellises  and  old  bloom- 
ing stalks  and  dying,  foliage  cut  away  from  the 
spring  blooming  blubs  and  hardy  plants  as  they 
reach  their  maturity.  Seeds  of  such  perennial 
plants  as  you  wish  to  propagate  thus  should  be 
planted,  and  calla  lilies  from  the  window  should 
be  taken  out  and  turned  on  their  sides  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees  or  bushes. 

If  the  mildew  attacks  the  Crimson  Rambler, 
or  other  roses,  do  not  delay  giving  a  thorough 
dusting  of  fine  sulphur.  The  best  method  I 
have  found  is  to  take  a  coarse  cloth  and  put  the 
sulphur  in  it,  tieing  it  up  loosely  so  it  can  shake 
around  freely,  and  then  dust  the  bushes  with  it. 
.You  can  soon  get  the  knack  of  flirting  it  so  as 
to  keep  a  cloud  of  sulphur  settling  over  the  rose 
leaves.  Take  a  still  day  for  it,  and  early  in  the 
tnorning,  while  the  dew  is  on.  is  all  the  better. 
Sulphur  is  certain  death  to  mildew. 

If  you  want  to  trim  the  spireas,  do  so  at 
once  just  after  they  are  through  blooming.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  the  previous  season's 
wood,  so  the  new  shoots  that  grow  this  summer 
will  furnish  the  flowers  for  next  spring.  All 
early  spring  blooming  shrubs  are  the  same.  Fall 
bloomers  should  be  trimmed  during  the  winter. 
Altheas  and  hydrangeas  belong  to  this  class. 
Soil  for  Next  Winter 

This  is  a  good  time  to  prepare  a  good  pile  of 
potting  soil  for  use  this  winter  in  the  window 
garden.  Put  a  layer  of  sod  and  a  layer  of 
manure  equal  to  one-third  of  the  sod,  and 
sprinkle  lightly  with  lime.  Repeat,  this  until 
the  pile  is  as  large  as  you  wish.  Now  and  then 
during  the  summer  hoe  this  pile  over,  pulveriz- 
ing and  mixing  it.  By  planting  time  you  will 
have  a  soil  that  is  ideal  for  use  in  the  house 
where  the  qualities  of  soil  are  tested  to  the  ex- 
treme. It  will  keep  loose  and  friable  when  or- 
dinary garden  soil  would  run  together  and  bake 
on  top.  Another  good  plan  is  to  pile  all  the 
green  weeds  you  take  off  the  garden  when  hoe- 
ing, if  you  should  allow  any  by  chance  to  get 
big,  and  let  them  rot,  for  they  are  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  leaf  mould.  Look  for  some  surprises, 
though,  for  a  wheelbarrow  of  weeds  Will  make 
a  li;-.udful  of  soil. 
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Cheapening  Cost  of  Feeders 

The  double  freight  expense  of  shipping  feeder  cattle  to  market 
and  then  shipping-  them  out  to  the  feeder  buyer  is  what  the  feeders 
of  cattle  are  now  complaining  of.  This,  with  the  lack  of  spread  in 
price  between  the  feeder  cattle  and  the  finished  beef  animal,  makes 
the  margin  too  narrow  to  justify  the  risk  of  going  into  this  business. 
"Too  much  middleman,"  says  the  cattle  feeder,  and  all  this  expense 
is  piled  up  for  him  to  get  back  when  he  disposes  of  his  cattle  at  the 
place  of  last  resort — the  packing  house. 

To  overcome  this,  co-operation  should  exist  between  the  pro- 
ducer of  feeder  cattle  and  sheep  and  the  feeder  who  puts  them  on 
the  market.  The  buying  of  stock  direct  from  the  grower  for  feeding 
purposes  is  one  of  the  objects  of  an  association  recently  formed  in 
Nebraska.  The  idea  of  organizing  the  Jive  stock  feeders  of  the  state 
into  an  association  for  mutual  benefit  and  co-operative  advantages 
was  first  introduced  one  year  ago  at  the  experimental  feeding  tests 
at  the  university  farm.  It  failed  to  become  operative  because  it  was 
not  put  into  a  form  of  organization  that  could  be  recognized  by  the 
program  committee  at  the  week  of  agricultural  meetings,  where  all 
state  agricultural  associations  meet  in  convention. 

At  the  experimental  tests  at  the  university  farm  on  May  22,  1914, 
the  State  Live  Stock  Feeders'  Association  was  fairly  put  under  way. 
Constitution  and  bylaws  were  approved  by  the  feeders  and  stockmen 
assembled  to  witness  the  results  of  the  experiments  to  the  number 
of  several  hundred.  A  committee  on  organization  was  also  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  select  suitable  persons  representing  '  the  live 
stock  feeding  industry  of  the  state  to  fill  the  various  offices  until  the 
next  annual  meeting,  which  will  in  all  probability  be  held  during  the 
week  of  organized  agriculture  in  January,  1915. 

An  active  campaign  for  membership  will  he  commenced,  and 
every  feeder  whose  address  can  be  procured  will  be  solicited  to  join 
the  organization.  It  is  believed  that  the  activities  of  the  association 
in  the  interests  of  its  members  will  bring  to  it  at  least  1,000  feeders 
before  the  annual  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  are  as  follows:  E.  L,  Burke,  Genoa,  presi- 
dent; E.  D.  Gould,  Kearney,  vice  president;  R.  K.  Bliss,  Lincoln,  sec- 
retary-treasurer; L.  \V.  Leonard,  Pawnee  City,  representative  for 
First  congressional  district;  J.  J.  Lutz,  Papillion,  Second  congres- 
sional district;  Heber  Hord,  Central  City,  Third  congressional  dis- 
trict; C.  N.  Beaver,  York,  Fourth  congressional  district;  Robert 
Mousel,  Cambridge,  Fifth  congressional  district;  Z.  F.  Leftwich,  St. 
Paul,  Sixth  congressional  district. 
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Hard,  drenching  showers  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  corn  belt  have 
been  reported  during  the  last  week. 


Early,  frequent  and  shallow  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground  devoted  to 
corn  will  almost  certainly  insure  a 
good  yield.  It  is  the  lack  of  cultiva- 
tion that  retards  the  development  of 
the  corn  plant.  No  complaint  has 
been  charged  against  too  much  till- 
age. 


The  prompt  cutting  of  the  alfalfa 
as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  harvest 
will  help  in  getting  a  larger  tonnage 
for  the  entire  crop  season.  A  few 
days'  delay  will  often  cause  the 
stems  to  become  hard  and  brittle, 
which  condition  is  damaging  to  the 
best  a.uality  of  the  hay. 


There  are  some  spots  in  some 
states  where  the  Hessian  fly  has  re- 
duced the  wheat  crop  acreage,  but 
the  general  good  spring  growth  of 
the  winter  wheat  has  placed  it  in 
most  sections  out  of  reach  of  prob- 
able insect  damage.  June  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  yet,  however,  in  all 
manner  of.  weather  freaks,  which 
can  never  be  safely  figured  on  until 
after  the  crop  is  harvested. 


The  stock  cattle  trade  is  causing 
some  strange  movements  of  cattle  as 
they  change  ownership  and  are 
shipped  around  over  the  country. 
One  shipment  of  young  steers  is  re- 
ported having  made  their  third  ap- 
pearance in  the  Kansas  City  stock 
yards  this  year,  and  in  the  meantime 
had  been  owned  in  Texas,  Kansas 
and  Missouri,  and  established!  their 
residence  in  each  of  these  states, 
and  had  been  money  makers  for 
each  of  their  several  owners  as  they 
went  on  their  rounds. 


Improving  the  Herds 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
now  for  improving  herds  of  cattle, 
either  of  beef  breeds  or  dairy  cattle. 
This  "is  especially  true  in  the  dispos- 
ing for  breeding  purposes  of  the  tail- 
ends  at  good,  fair  prices.  The  coun- 
try is  hungry  for  cattle.  Anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  cow  sells  now  for 
more  than  she  is  worth,  unless  the 
individual  quality  is  extra  good;  then 
she  is  measured  by  her  producing 
ability  and  may  bring  from  $100  to 
$150,  depending  upon  the  neighbor- 
hood and  inclination  of  the  people 
toward  dairying. 

There  has  never  been  a  better 
time  to  go  into  the  breeding  of  pure- 
bred cattle  than  now.  There  is  not 
the  selling  difference  between  grades 
and  pure-breds  that  the  quality  jus- 
tifies. There  is  not  the  selling  dif- 
ference between  a  poor  class  of 
grades  and  the  high  grades  of  good 
quality.  This  is  a  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  live  stock,  when  the  best  is 
the  cheapest,  almost  regardless  of 
cost.  It  is  a  period  when  the  scar- 
city of  money  does  not  seem  to  ex- 
ist or  to  be  a  hindrance  with  the 
cattle  buyer  in  satisfying  his  ambi- 
tion to  own  the  best,  or  at  least  a 
good  quality,  of  live  stock. 

The  tendency  among  a  large  pro- 
portion of  farmers  is  for  improve- 
ment, for  better  Quality  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  agriculture  and 


|  the  farm.  The  high  prices  for  meats 
afford  a  ready  disposal  for  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  the  unde- 
sirables in  cattle.  The  great  number 
of  new  and  inexperienced  land  own- 
ers and  farm  operators  help  make 
these  out-of-balance  prices  that  seem 
to  prevail  for  the  poorer  classes  of 
animals.  The  great  shipping  demand 
for  dairy  cows  and  young  cattle  to 
certain  localities  over  the  west  only 
emphasizes  the  ignorance  of  quality 
that  this  trade  has  developed  under 
the  representation  of  great  profits  in 
the  dairy  business. 

There  must  come  a  day  of  reckon- 
ing with  this  class  of  cow  purchasers. 
Hundreds  of  cows — yes,  thousands — 
are  now  being  turned  into  this  class 
of  trade  with  no  other  qualification 
than  being  able  to  produce  a  calf, 
and  these  must  sooner  or  later  be 
discarded  from  dairy  use  as  unfit  for 
profitable  milk  production.  The  cow 
craze  is  justifiable  at  the  present 
time,  owing  to  the  cattle  scarcity  of 
the  country,  but  the  investor  or  pur- 
chaser must  act  cautiously  in  order 
to  get  profitable  results. 

Showers  for  crops  are  the  demand 
in  some  parts  of  the  corn  belt  just 
now.  It  matters  but  little  to  the 
farmer  or  crop  raiser  what  the  con- 
dition of  weather  is  in  out-of-the 
season  periods  of  the  year.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  planted 
crops  need  moisture,  and  everybody 
is  interested  in  the  showers,  in  the 


heavy,  soaking  rains.  It  is  not  the 
great  amount  of  annual  rainfall  that 
interests  the  soil  tiller;  it  is  in  get- 
ting it  during  the  -crop-growing, 
period,  gradually  distributed  along. 
Ten  inches  of  rainfall  during  this 
period,  as  the  crops  demand  it,  is 
worth  more  than  ten  times  the 
amount  when  the  crops  are  matured. 
We  need  the  showers  frequently 
now  until  the  wheat  crop,  the  corn 
crop  and  the  hay  crops  are  com- 
pleted in  growth. 

Purifying  Cream  by  Law 

The  dairy  industry  in  Michigan  is 
menaced  by  a  very  serious  danger, 
according  to  the  report  of  James  W. 
Helme,  dairy  and  food  commissioner 
of  that  state.  A  few  years  ago  the 
cream  was  handled  almost  entirely 
by  small  co-operative  creameries.  So 
profitable  were  these  that  several 
centralized  creameries  have  gone 
into  the  state  and  established  a 
great  number  of  cream  buying  sta- 
tion's. Competition  has  become  so 
fierce  that  any  cream  will  sell,  re- 
gardless of  quality.  It  does  not  pay 
the  producer  to  take  care  of  his 
cream  and  deliver  it  in  good  condi- 
tion, because  he  can  sell  it  some- 
where anyhow  and  get  just  as  good 
a  price  for  it. 

All  this  looks  for  a  while  like 
prosperity,  but  a  reaction  from  such 
conditions  always  sets  in.  The  cream- 
eries that  buy  poor  quality  cream 
must  produce  poor  quality  butter. 
The  best  butter  can  only  be  made 
from  the  best  cream.  The  creamery 
that  accepts  this  rotten  cream  is 
short-sighted.  The  producer  who 
furnishes  it  is  short-sighted.  The 
production  of  poor  quality  butter 
w-1'  react  against  the  dairy  industry 
of  the  section  and  even  of  the  whole 
state  eventually,  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  buitter  and  producers  of 
cream  will  suffer,  the  careful  ones 
with  the  careless,  when  the  state 
gets  a  bad  reputation  in  the  butter 
consuming  world. 

Mr.  Helme's  idea  is  to  have  the 
legislature  enact  a  law  defining  un- 
sanitary cream  and  providing  penal- 
ties for  any  manufacturer  who  uses 
such  cream  in  manufacturing  his 
products.  The  results  of  such  legis- 
lation would  be  very  interesting  to 
everyone  concerned  in  the  future 
welfare  of  the  dairy  and  creamery 
industries,  not  only  of  Michigan,  but 
of  the  whole  United  States. 

The  Man  and  the  Cow 

In  the  literature  sent  out  regard- 
ing- May  Rilma,  the  Guernsey  cow 
that  has  broken  the  world's  record, 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
gives  due  credit  to  the  man  who  has 
handled  and  fed  her,  Albert  Van 
Tudnen.  It  was  a  remarkable 
achievement  for  a  cow  to  produce 
1,073  pounds  of  butter-fat  in  a  year, 
but  even  the  best  of  cows  could  not 
do  it  without  the  proper  care  and  at- 
tention. The  dairyman  has  a  right 
to  share  the  celebrity  of  his  charge. 
The  milk  from  the  farm  where  May 
Rilma  is  kept  retails  for  12  cents 
per  quart,  and  it  is  figured  that  she 
therefore  brought  in  a  year's  income 
of  $1,200,  an  income  many  a  man 
would  be  glad  to.  earn.  Out  of  this, 
of  course,  must  be  deducted  her 
care,  etc.,  in  figuring  the  profit  sh3 
brings  her  owner. 
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Profitable  Live  Stock 

The  raising'' of  live  stock  is  gener^ 
ally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  branches  of  agriculture. 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  an  open  field  in  this 
industry  for  the  ambitious,  ener- 
getic, painstaking  young  man  who 
will  devote  his  time  and  best  efforts 
to  building  up  a  herd  or  flock.  The 
raising  of  live  stock  has  been  a  suc- 
cess, measurably,  under  any  and  all 
circumstances,  when  the  live  stock 
business  of  the  whole  country  is 
taken  into  account.  It  has  been  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  work  that 
has  popularized  it  before  the  eyes 
of  the  general  public.  This  assertion, 
however,  does  not  argue  or  mean 
that  all  persons  who  have  engaged  in 
live  stock  raising  succeeded  or  were 
able  to  make  a  financial  success  of 
theiT  venture;  on  the  contrary,  many 
have  failed  and  many  fortunes  have 
been  squandered  in  the  operation  of 
the  live  stock  business. 

Successful  live  stock  raising 
means  much  in  these  days  of  strong 
competition  of  breeds  and  skilled 
breeders,  of  combinations  of  feeds 
and  improved  appliances  and  meth- 
ods of  feeding,  of  centralized  mar- 
kets and  their  wide  influence  in  pur- 
chase and  sale.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
for  a  speculator  in  live  stock  to  dis- 
sipate a  fortune  otherwise  acquired. 
The  raising  of  live  stock  is"  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  systematized 
business.  The  haphazard,  hit-or- 
miss  plan  of  management  in  live 
stock  raising  is  no  longer  profitable, 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  open 
range  and  cheap  feeds.  The  time 
has  been  when  capital  and  ignorance 
made  a  reasonably  successful  com- 
bination in  the  raising  of  live  stock 
in  the  west,  but  the  business  is  now 
demanding  more  knowledge  and 
closer  attention.  Education  in  the 
details  of  management,  skill  in  the 
principles  of  breeding  and  judgment 
in  the  matter  of  purchase  and  sale, 
are  essentials  that  will  mark  the  suc- 
cessful live  stock  raiser  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of 
failure  in  achieving  a  high  degree  of 
success  in  the  raising  of  live  stock 
is  lack  of  care.  Care  and  attention  to 
the  animals  are  essential,  and  must 
be  the  cornerstone  of  the  business. 
Improved  breeds  and  pedigreed  ani- 
mals of  high  individual  merit  have 
been  made  so  largely  by  care,  atten- 
tion and  feed.  Careful  selection  of 
breeding  stock  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  all  live  stock  raising  enter- 
prises, but  this  alone  will  fail  if  the 
animals  receive  no  attention  in  feed 
and  care.  As  success  follows  the 
breeder  of  improved  stock  with  his 
care,  feed,  attention  to  breeding, 
etc.,  so  will  success  follow  like  ef- 
forts bestowed  upon  the  common 
stock  of  the  farm  or  ranch. 

If  you  have  not  already  com- 
menced with  improved  methods  and 
systems  of  care  in  handling  the  live 
stock  on  the  farm,  commence  it  at 
once.  It  will  pay  to  give  up  the  old, 
careless  ways  and  adopt  newer  and 
better  ones.  Increase  the  live  stock 
values  on  the  farm  and  ranch  by  giv- 
ing the  animals  better  care.  There 
are  degrees  in  successful  live  stock 
raising,  commencing  with  a  very  low 
per  cent  of  profit  and  4n  an  ascend- 
ing scale  they  develop,  according  to 


the  efforts  and  skill  of  the  super- 
visor. 


Look  Out  for  Fakes 

Last  week  we  warned  our  readers 
against  a  patent  article  that  was  be- 
ing advertised  as  a  remedy  for  hog 
cholera.  We  had  received  a  paper, 
cleverly  worded  to  make  it  appear 
to  be  a  government  bulletin,  setting 
forth  the  claims  of  a  preparation 
called  benetol.  Some  of  the  claims 
made  in  this  paper  were  so  extrava- 
gant, and  the  statistics  quoted*  were 
so  inaccurate,  that  our  suspicions 
were  aroused  and  we  investigated 
this  preparation,  finding  it  to  be 
rothing  more  or  less  than  a  "patent 
medicine."  We  warned  our  readers, 
and  later  noticed  in  some  of  the 
other  farm  papers  that  the  circular 
had  been  run  in  full,  the  publishers 
evidently  being  under  the  impression 
— which  the  company  tried  to  con- 
vey— that  they  were  publishing  a 
government  bulletin. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  edV 
itorial  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  real 
government  bulletin  on  this  subject. 
In  this  bulletin  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  warns  all  hog  raisers 
and  farm  paper  publishers  against 
using  or  advocating  the  use  of  this 
so-called  "remedy,"  and  says  that 
the  statements  made  by  this  com- 
pany in  its  circular  are  entirely  false 
and  misleading.  The  department 
also  adds  an  interesting  bit  of  in- 
formation, which  is  that  this  same 
company  at  one  time  advertised  this 
remedy  as  a  sure  cure  for  tubercu- 
losis, typhoid  and  cancer  among  hu- 
man beings,  and  sent  out  circulars 
so  worded  that  it  was  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  War  department  was 
interested  in  it. 

The  government  authorities  rec- 
ommend no  ouire  for  hog  cholera. 
They  recommend  sanitary  observ- 
ance and  the  use  of  serum  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  they  do  not  rec- 
ommend any  other  treatment  for  this 
disease. 


Perin  Resigns 

Willis  Perin,  superintendent  of 
the  Nebraska  state  farm  since  1889 
— twenty-five  years — has  resigned  to 
take  the  management  of  the  Oak 
Glen  dairy  and  stock  farm  of  S.  P. 
Stephens  at  Bartlett,  111. 

Mr.  Perin,  in  point  of  service,  is 
credited  as  being  the  oldest  man  as- 
sociated with  the  Nebraska  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. He  has  witnessed  this  institu- 
tion grow  from  almost  an  open 
prairie  farm,  with  its  crude-  and 
cheap  buildings  and  fixtures,  to  one 
of  the  foremost  educational  and  well 
equipped  institutions  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Perin  has  been  a  strong  fac- 
tor in  his  official  relationship  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  this 
farm  for  educational  work.  He  has 
not  only  been  a  supervisor  of  men 
in  the  carrying  out  of  plans  and 
work,  but  he  has  himself  been  a  dili- 
gent student  in  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  in  the  matter  of  animal 
husbandry  in  all  varied  phases, 
as  well  as  crop  and  farm  manage- 
ment. Pew  men  have  had  the  prac- 
tical instruction  and  close  observa- 
tion in  the  study  of  general  agricul- 
ture that  has  come  to  Mr.  Perin  in 
his  twenty-five  years  on  the  Ne- 
braska college  farm  and  experiment 


station.  He  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  best  fitted  students  that  the  in- 
stitution has  ever  sent  out  and  will 
prove  a  good  advertisement  for  Ne- 
braska in  his  new  position. 

He  was  popular  with  the  boys,  and 
thousands  who  read  this  notice,  scat- 
tered from  ocean  to  ocean,  will  re- 
call the  pleasant  days  they  spent  at 
the  Nebraska  University  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  their  pleasant,  gon- 
ial friend,  Superintendent  Perin, 
who,  unlike  most  people,  only  had 
one  side — one  great,  big,  broad, 
smooth  side — the  same  one  day  with 
another,  though  positive  and  observ- 
ing of  all  the  details  that  enter  into 
the  duties  of  a  superintendent  and 
advisor.  Mr.  Perin,  in  his  removal, 
is  performing  a  duty  that  he  owes 
himself.  Nebraska  loses  a  man 
whose  position  will  be  difficult  to 
fill. 


Conservation  of  Bird  Life 

There  is  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  all  civilized 
countries  that  must  soon  become  a 
live  issue  with  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer— birds  against  insects,  profit 
against  loss.  The  need  of  birds  as 
insect  destroyers  has  never  been 
brought  forcibly  before  the  attention 
of  the  thinking  and  producing 
classes  of  humanity.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  law  makers,  through  their 


indifference  and  inattention,  have 
encouraged  and  cultivated  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  idea  that  a 
bird  is  a  feature  of  game,  created  for 
the  amusement  of  the  man  with  the 
gun,  who  is  more  content  in  destroy- 
ing life  than  shooting  at  a  mark. 
Why  does  the  sight  of  a  bird  flying 
in  the  air  prompt  a  desire  to  de- 
stroy it? 

Our  law-makers  and  our  citizen- 
ship generally  need-  more  informa- 
tion on  the  ravages  of  insect  pests 
and  the  great  loss  that  is  annually 
being  sustained  in  crop  damages  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  insect-destroying 
birds,  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  total  lack  of  prohibitive  meas- 
ures and  their  enforcement  in  the  in- 
terest of  bird,  preservation. 

The  time  is  not  now  far  distant 
when  birds  will  be  recognized  as  the 
greatest  means  of  insect  destruction, 
and  their  services  will  be  appreciated 
by  everyone  capable  of  thinking  and 
understanding  the  effective  mission 
they  are  delegated  to  perforin.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  little  intelligent 
agitation,  a  joining,  together  of  the 
organized  forces  of  agriculture,  the 
understanding  of  the  need  of  birds 
as  insect  destroyers,  to  start  a  re- 
verse movement  that  will  legislate 
protective  restrictions  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  birds  of  all  classes  and 
cause  a    halt    in  their  destruction. 


Examine  the  many 
Special  Features 

^ADRIANCE 
MOWER 


.  Simplest  in  Construction 
Most  Powerful  Cutter 
Easiest  to  Operate 
Lightest  Draft 
Needs  Fewest  Repairs 


"Simplest — Easiest  Managed 
—Most  Durable" 

The  Verdict  of  the  User — Read  These  Letters 


I  have  an  Adriance  Mower  that  has  been 
run  for  30  years.  It  cut  25  acres  the  past 
season  and  is  still  in  good  shape.  It  runs 
easy  and  cuts  grass  no  matter  how  heavy. 

E.V.Link. 

Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 


I  have  used  the  Adriance  Mower  made  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  for  the  last  19  years 
and  consider  the  No.  8  Adriance,  the  sim- 
plest, easiest  managed  and  most  durable 
machine  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  used 
several  makes. 

Rich  HiU,  Mo. 


Harrison  Philbrick. 


The  Adriance  Mower  Will  Save  You  Money 

Haying  season  is  short  and  every  hour  is  worth  gold  dollars.  If  your 
mower  is  old  or  not  wholly  reliable,  don't  trust  it  and  have  it  "lay  down" 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  haying  season. 

The  one  mower  that  gives  faultless  service,  every  hour  of  the  day,  year 
after  year,  is  the  Adriance. 

No  other  mower  is  so  simple  in  construction;  no  other  mower  is  so  well 
made — no  other  mower  has  the  record  of  so  many  years  of  hard  service  with 
so  little  expense  for  repairs. 

Flexible  Cutter  Bar — The  Adriance  Cutter  Bar  follows  uneven  land. 
The  coupling  frame  hinges  are  in  exact  line  and  swing  like  a  door — no  bind- 
ing.   The  bar  can  be  folded  over  the  tongue  when  not  in  use. 

Kcife  Starts  Instantly — The  clutch  is  on  the  high  speed  shaft — thus 
starting  the  knife  instantly  and  avoiding  clogging. 

Visible  Driving  Pawls — In  plain  sight  where  you  can  always  see  them 
work.  No  danger  of  spoiling  a  whole  wheel  as  with  the  enclosed  kind. 

Automatic  Spring  Draft — Prevents  the  driver,  team  and  mower  from 
being  injured  when  striking  an  obstruction. 

Runs  Easy — Roller  Bearings  on  the  main  axle,  and  the  level  crank  shaft 
with  bronze  composition  bearings  make  the  Adriance  run  easy  and  last  long. 

Complete  machines  and  full  stocks  of  repairs  carried  by  our  Branch 
Houses  in  all  principal  cities  and  dealers  everywhere.  Any  Flying  Dutchman 
Dealer  can  show  you  the  Adriance — ask  him.    Write  us  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  on  Flying  Dutchman  Hay  Tools. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 


Dept.  17 


MOLINE,  ILL. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Waking  Grandma 

Mamma  said,  "Little  one,  go  and  see 

If  grandmother's  ready  to  come  to  tea;" 

1  knew  I  mustn't  disturb  her,  so 

1  stepped  so  gently  along  tiptoe. 

And  stood  a  moment  to  take  a  peep— 

And  there  was  grandmother  fast  asleep. 

I  knew  it  was  time  for  her  to  wake; 
I  thought  I  would  give  her  a  little  shake, 
Or  a  tap  at  her  door,  or  softlv  call; 
But  I  hadn't  the  heart  for  that  at  all- 
She  looked  so  sweet  and  so  quiet  there, 
Lying  back  in  her  high  arm  chair, 
'With   her  dear  white  hair  and  a  little 
smile, 

That  means  "she's  loving  you   all  the 
while." 

I  didn't  make  a  speck  of  noise; 
I  knew  she  was  dreaming  of  little  boys 
And  girls  who  lived  with  her  long  ago, 
And  then  went  to  Heaven— she  had  told) 
me  so. 

I  went  up  close  and  I  didn't  speak 
One  word,  but  I  give  her  on  her  cheek 
The  softest  bit  of  a  little  kiss, 
Just  in  a  whisper,  and  then  said  this: 

"Grandma,  dear,  it's  time  for  tea." 
She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me 
And  said,  "Why,  pet,  I  have  just  now 
dreamed 

Of  a  little  angel  who  came  and  seemed 
To  kiss  me  lovingly  on  my  face"— 
She  pointed  right  at  the  very  place. 
I  never  told  her  'twas  only  me — 
I  took  her  hand  and  went  to  tea. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
A  letter  came  in  a  short  time  ago 
that  showed  such  a  good  spirit  in  re- 
gard to  the  contests  that  I  want  you 


HER  MOTHER-IN  LAW 
Proves  a  Wise,  Good  Friend 


A  young  woman  out  in  Iowa  found 
a  wise,  good  friend  in  her  mother-in- 
law,  jokes  notwithstanding.  She 
writes: 

"I  was  greatly  troubled  with  my 
stomach,  complexion  was  blotchy 
and  yellow.  After  meals  I  often  suf- 
fered sharp  pains  and  would  have  to 
lie  down.  My  mother  often  told  me 
it  was  the  coffee  I  drank  at  meals. 
But  when  I'd  quit  coffee  I'd  have  a 
severe  headache. 

"While  visiting  my  mother-in-law 
I  remarked  that  she  always  made 
such  good  coffee  and  asked  her  to 
tell  me  how.  She  laughed  and  told 
me  it  was  easy  to  make  good  'coffee' 
when  you  use  Postum. 

"I  began  to  use  Postum  as  soon  as 
I  got  home,  and  now  we  have  the 
same  good  'coffee'  (Postum)  every 
day,  and  I  have  no  more  trouble.  In- 
digestion is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
my  complexion  has  cleared  up  beau- 
tifully. 

"My  grandmother  suffered  a  great 
deal  with  her  stomach.  Her  doctor 
told  her  to  leave  off  coffee.  She  then 
took  tea,  but  that  was  just  as  bad. 

"She  finally  was  induced  to  try 
Postum,  which  she  has  used  for  over 
a  year.  She  traveled  during  the  win- 
ter over  the  greater  part  of  Iowa, 
visiting,  something  she  had  not  been 
able  to  do  for  years.  She  says  she 
owes  her  present  good  health  to 
Postum." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled.   15c  and  2  5c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
In  a  sup  of  hot  water  and  with  cream 
and  sugar  makes  a  delicious  bever- 
age instantly.  30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"   for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 

story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age.  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


all  to  read  it.  It  was  from  a  little 
girl  who  sent  in  a  story  for  the  story 
contest.  It  did  not  receive  a  prize, 
nor  even  honorable  mention,  but 
was  just  printed  down  next  to  the 
list  of  additional  stories.  Here  is 
her  letter: 

"We  received  the  last  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  and  I  was  surprised 
that  my  story  was  printed.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  wrote  to  you. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  printing 
it.  I  am  going  to  send  story  after 
story  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  I  don't  expect  to  win  a 
prize,  because  my  stories  aren't  half 
as  good  as  the  prize  stories  you 
print." 

This  is  the  kind  of  little  girl  who 
will  receive  benefit  from  the  con- 
tests. She  will  notice  why  the  prize 
stories  are  better  than  hers  and  try 
to  improve  hers,  and  she  will  proba- 
bly make  them  so  good  that  in  time 
she  will  be  winning  the  prizes.  We 
do  not  expect  most  of  you  to  become 
great  novelists  or  writers,  but  if  you 
learn  to  tell  well  the  events  of  your 
everyday  life  you  will  have  learned 
to  do  what  many  grown  people  now 
are  not  able  to  do — to  write  interest- 
ing personal  letters  and  express 
yourself  when  It  is  necessary  to 
write  in  regard  to  business. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
Her  First  Babies 
By  Mary  Calkins,  Aged  13,  Alamosa, 
Colo. 

We  have  a  Persian  cat  which  we 
got  when  a  kitten.    She  is  gray  with 


a  white  ring  around  her  neck,  and 
white  feet;  she  is  now  about  a  year 
old  and  the  smartest  cat  I  ever  saw; 
she  is  almost  like  a  human  being. 

We  have  a  big  barn  which  con- 
tains a  loft  in  which  she  spends  part 
of  her  time.  She  has  a  box  in  one 
corner  about  half  full  of  hay,  which 
she  u'ses  for  a  bed. 

One  morning  while  papa  was  out 
feeding  and  tending  to  the  horses 
she  came  down  from  the  loft  and 
began  purring  and  rubbing  herself 
against  him  and  then  going  back  and 
trying  to  get  him  to  go  to  the  loft. 
After  he  finished  the  horses  he 
started  up  the  ladder  leading  to  the 
loft,  and  she  went  ahead  of  him  and 
ran  and  jumped  into  the  box.  Papa 
then  looked  into  the  box,  and  what 
do  you  think  he  saw?  Why,  five  of 
the  cutest,  dearest  little  baby  kit- 
tens, all  cuddled  down  together.  The 
old  cat  took  her  paw  and  stirred 
them  around  and  wanted  papa  to 
look  at  them. 

When  papa  came  to  the  house  he 
told  us  about  the  kittens,  so  I  went 
right  out  to  see  them.  I  thought  I 
would  take  one  in  and  show  it  to 
mamma,  so  I  took  it  in  my  hand  and 
started  to  the  house.  The  old  cat 
jumped  out  of  the  box  and  began 
trying  to  get  me  to  put  it  down,  but 
I  shut  the  barn  door  on  her  and 
brought  the  kitten  to  the  house  and 
showed  it  to  mamma.  I  then  took  it 
back. 

When  I  opened  the  barn  door  she 
jumped  up  and  looked  at  the  kitten 
and  began  running  back  and  forth, 
trying  to  get  me  to  take  it  up  into 
the  loft.  So  I  took  it  up  and  put  it 
in  the  box  with  the  others.  She 
then  jumped  in  and  stirred  them  all 
up  and  put  her  nose  on  every  single 
one  as  if  counting  them,  and  then 
looked  up  at  me,  perfectly  contented, 
and  then  laid  down. 

I  believe  she  can  really  count  them 
and  knows  if  one  is  gone,  because  I 
have  taken  one  and  hid  it  to  see.  I 
think  she  is  an  awfully  smart  cat, 
don't  you?  She  thinks  that  those 
kittens  are  the  sweetest  babies  that 


ever  lived,  and  they  say  people's 
first  babies  are  always  the  sweetest, 
cutest,  dearest  things  that  ever  were. 


Picture  Contest  No.  14 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
An  Automobile  Trip 
By  Harold  P.  Riisoe,  Aged  13,  Kins- 
ley, Kan. 

Last  August,  about  4  o'clock  on  a 
bright  Sunday  morning,  my  two 
brothers,  my  sister  and  I  started  to 
visit  an  older  sister,  who  lives  sev- 
enty-six miles  southwest  of  here. 
We  followed  the  Santa  Fe  trail  about 
forty  miles  and  met  many  automo- 
biles, some  of  them  camping  and 
some  traveling.  When  we  got  to 
Dodge  City  it  was  7  o'clock. 

We  had  to  stop  quite  frequently 
to  get  water  in  the  radiator  and  in- 
quire about  the  road  to  Montezuma, 
but  we  got  there  at  9  o'clock  with- 
out any  trouble. 

On  our  way  back  we  were  not 
quite  so  fortunate.  Everything  was 
all  right  until  we  got  within  eleven 
miles  of  Dodge  City,  when  the  ma- 
chine stopped.  It  was  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  We  walked  to  a  farm- 
er's house  and  'phoned  to  a  garage 
man  to  come  after  us  and  then  we 
all  went  out  and  pushed  the  machine 
for  a  mile,  but  couldn't  make  it  go. 
The  man  didn't  come  until  10 
o'clock,  and  when  he  did  he  tied  our 
machine  behind  his  and  took  us  to 
Dodge. 

Everything  went  well  for  five 
miles,  when  the  rope  broke  and  he 
didn't  notice  it  until  he  had  gone 
two  miles.  Then  he  looked  back 
and  we  weren't  there.  He  tied  us 
on  again  and  we  went  for  three 
miles,  and  then  the  rope  broke  again. 
We  all  gave  a  keen  yell  that  time, 
and  he  heard  us.  He  tied  us  on  and 
got  us  back  to  Dodge  about  2  o'clock, 
where  we  got  the  machine  fixed  and 
started  for  home  again  and  arrived 
at  5  o'clock,  happy  but  hungry  and 
cold.  We  all  said  we  wouldn't  take 
another  trip  like  that. 


Additional  Stories 

Violet  Frostrom,  Wausa,  Neb.;  Martha 
Schweitzer,  Milford,  Neb.;  Edith  Wheeler, 
Ainsworth,  Neb. ;  Esther  Nielsen.  Danne- 
brog.  Neb.;  Sylvia  Johnston,  Logan,  Neb.; 
Minnie  Kujath,  Fairbury,  Neb. ;  Francis 
Giltner,  Elliott,  la.;  Hazel  Phillis, 
Havensville,  Kan.;  Hattie  Hurt,  Osborn, 
Mo.;  W.  L.  Black,  Murrietto,  Cal. 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  one  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  Make  it  in- 
teresting. Say  the  things  you  would 
think  if  you  really  saw  these  chil- 
dren. Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 
that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 


and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all 
considered,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  verse,  in  awarding  prizes.  Verses 
must  be  addressed  to  Picture  Contest 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  and  must  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  July  4.  Answers  to 
contest  No.  13  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue. 


Be  An  Auto  Expert 

and  get  $100  to  $150  a  month  or  more.  There  are 
not  enough  experienced  men  to  All  good  jobs  be- 
cause the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster 
than  men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest,  best  equipped 
auto  school  in  the  West.  You  get  complete 
instruction  in  auto  machine  shops,  many  makes  of 
autos.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large  touring 
cars.    Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS  N. 
2852North  20th  Street  OMAHA.  NEB. 


Business  College 

A  Boyles  College  Schol- 
arship, any  course,  for 
sale  at  a  liberal  discount. 

Apply  to  or  address 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omalin,  Neb. 


BEES 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  right  and  ralso 
your  own  honey.  Send  today  for  Kroo 
catalog  of  HUE  SUPPLIES  and  snmplo 
Bony  Of  the  AMERICAN1  DEB  JOUR- 
~ — ~  NAb;  oldest  bee  paper  In  America  and 
Indispensable  to  the  beekeeper. 
DAD  ANT  &  SOITS.  Box  8,  Hamilton,  111. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Testing 
When  in  the  dim  beginning  of  the  years. 
God  mixed  in  man  the  rapture  and  the 

And  Scattered    through    his    brain  the 

He  Sa,dr'  BeSnolfd!    Yet  this  is  not  enough. 

"I  will  withdraw  my  face, 
Veil  me  in  shadow  for  a  certain  space, 
And  leave  behind  only  a  broken  clue, 
A    crevice    where    the    glory  glimmers 

through. 
Some  whisper  from  the  sky, 
Some  footprint  in  the  road  to  track  me 

by. 

•  I  will  leave"  man  to  make  the  fateful 
guess,  , 
Will  leave  him  torn  between  the  no  ana 

Leave^'im  unresting  till  he  rests  in  Me. 
Drawn  upward  by  the  choice  that  makes 

him  free- 
Leave  him  in  tragic  loneliness  to  choose, 
With  all  in  life  to  win  or  all  to  lose. 

— Edwin  Markham. 


Poisoning  Our  Canned  Goods 
As  the  early  summer  vegetables 
show  a  tendency  to  become  ready 
for  use  and  we  find  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  loads  more  than  we  can 
eat  or  sell,  and  as  the  strawberries 
form  on  the  vines,  showing  that  this 
is  going  to  be  a  good  strawberry 
year,  and  we  will  produce  more  than 
we  will  be  able,  perhaps,  readily  to 
dispose  of,  thoughts  of  canning  be- 
gin to  come  to  us.  The  early-  vege- 
tables and  strawberries  are  probably 
the  hardest  to  put  up  and  keep  suc- 
cessfully. So  discouraging  is  it  to 
spend  hours  over  the  hot  range  and 
then  find  our  jars  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables spoiled  when  we  come  to  use 
them  that  the  housewife  has  turned 
a  ready  ear  to  the  stories  of  the  men 
who  have  preserving  powders  to  sell. 
I  distinctly  remember  once,  many 
years  ago,  going'  with  my  mother  to 
a  canning  demonstration  where  we 
were  shown  beautiful  cans  of  peas, 
string  beans,  fruits  and  so  forth,  all 
as  fresh  and  plump  as  when  they 
were  gathered  from  the  vines,  al- 
though we  were  assmired  that  they 
had  been  canned  a  year  or  more.  I 
couldn't  understand  at  the  time  why 
the  women  all  said  things  about  pre- 
servatives and  why  most  of  them  re- 
fused to  buy  the  powder  or  fluid 
which  made  these  canned  goods  so 
beautifully  fresh  and  appetizing  to 
look  at.  Now  I  know  that  they  were 
unusually  wise  women.  In  many 
communities  these  preservatives  are 
sold  in  great  quantities;  they  are 
composed  largely  of  salicylic  and 
boric  acid,  both  of  which  are  highly- 
injurious  to  the  health,  and  their 
use,  even  in  moderate  quantities,  is 
likely  to  cause  indigestion  and 
stomach  trouble. 

Time  and  care  given  to  the  put- 
ting up  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
and!  the  careful  exclusion  of  every 
particle  of  air  are  the  only  remedies 
to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  canned 
goods.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  keep 
them  fresh  and  unspoiled  at  the  cost 
of  the  digestions  of  the  family  eat- 
ing them.  We  understand  that  the 
steam  canners  are  giving  satisfac- 
tion. If  they  are  as  easy  to  operate 
and  do  as  sucessful  work  as  some  of 
the  people  who  have  used  them  seem 
to  think,  they  ought  quite  to  revolu- 
tionalize  the  home  canning  proposi- 
tion and  prevent  the  waste  of  hun- 
dreds of  dollars'  worth  of  perishable 


garden  stuff,  or  its  sale  at  prices 
that  do  not  admit  of  profit. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


The  Mother's  Mission 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  charity 
and  social  purity  associations  in 
Omaha,  at  which  the  national  au- 
thorities on  such  matters  were  pres- 
ent, it  was  a  little  woman  from  a 
small  Nebraska  town  who  made  the 
speech  that  attracted  the  most  atten- 
tion. Mrs.  G.  W.  Crossland  of 
Wayne,  Neb.,  was  an  interested 
listener  to  all  that  was  said.  Finally 
she  arose  and  spoke.    "I    am  not 

connected  with  any  reformatory  in- 
stitutions," she  said,  "but  I  am  a 
member  of  the  greatest  institution  in 
this  commonwealth,  and  that  is  the 
home."  Her  talk  was  not  prepared 
and  polished,  like  most  of  those  pre- 
ceding her.  It  came  from  the  depths 
of  her  heart.  Below,  it  is  repro- 
duced in  part: 

Tt  seems  to  me  as  though  the  American 
woman  of  today  has  in  some  way  lost  the 
vision  of  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  home.  The  mothers  think  their 
life  work  is  washing  dishes  and  cooking 
and  feeding  the  body— I  want  to  say  to 
them  that  their  life  work  is  doing  much 
more  vital  and  important  things.  Their 
life  work  is  the  training  of  their  children, 
for  they  have  them  from  the  time  of  their 
birth  all  the  way  through,  and  if  they 
fail  in  their  mission  of  bringing  up  these 
children  in  the  nurture  and  the  rights 
that  belong  to  them,  somebody  else  must 
do  that  work,  and  that  is  where  our 
trouble  comes  in  today. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  mothers 
here  today  that  you  have  got  a  man's 
iob,  and  it  is  a  mighty  big  one  at  that. 
I  am  not  one  of  these  elderly  ladies  who 
has  no  boys  to  raise.  I  have  four  boys. 
I  know  what  T  am  talking  about.  My 
boys  have  heard  all  the  sacred  things  of 
life  in  their  home.  They  did  not  have  to 
go  out  on  the  street  and  hear  whether 
the  stork  brings  the  baby  or  anything 
about  that.  I  want  to  tell  you  mothers 
it  is  your  duty  to  tell  them  about  this. 
What  right  have  you  to  send  a  young 
man  out  into  this  world  who  does  not 
know  anything  about  the  pitfalls  and  the 
dangers  and  the  sins  and  the  temptations 
of  life?  You  are  not  doing  your  whole 
duty  when  you  do  it. 

I  am  a  woman,  I  am  a  mother  and  I 
consider  that  I  have  a  mission  in  this 
world,  and  it  is  not  the  mission  of  scrub- 
bing floors  and  washing  dishes.  Those 
are  little  side  issues.  My  mission  in  this 
world  is  to  give  to  the  world  men  who 
will  leave  a  footprint  somewhere  on  the 
sands  of  time  that  will  help  lighten  the 
load  of  humanity,  that  the  world  may  be 
made  a  little  better  for  my  life  that  has 
been  lived  in  the  tiny  corner  of  a  home. 
Our  commonwealth  is  only  measured  by 
the  happy,  prosperous  homes. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  charity  to  han- 
dle a  boy,  but  they  are  manly  fellows, 
and  it  is  something  worth  all  your  effort. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  put  your  arm 
around  the  young  man  and  look  him 
straight  in  the  eye  when  down  in  your 
heart  you  feel  like  hitting  him  a  good 
smack. 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  opening  my  home 
to  the  mothers  and  daughters  and  just 
talking  along  this  line  and  seeing  if  I 
cannot  help  them  get  a  vision  of  the  won- 
derful work  God  has  entrusted  to  the 
mother's  care.  You  say,  "Well.  I  cannot 
do  that  way."  Why  can't  you?  The  ef- 
fort is  not  great  enough.  You  don't  make 
a  good  enough  effort,  because  I  tell  you 
Almighty  God  will  help  the  mother  in 
every  case.  If  you  have  a  big  problem, 
if  your  boy  wants  to  keep  company  with 
a  young  lady  who  is  not  right,  talk  to 
him  and  persuade  him  in  some  way,  if 
you  can,  not  to  do  so.  And  when  you 
have  done  all  you  can,  just  say  to  God: 
"Here.  I  am  in  trouble,  help  me  out  of 
this  difficulty."  The  conscientious  Chris- 
tian mother  has  a  hope  that  some  people 
know  nothing  about  ,and  when  the  boy 


goes  astray  put  your  arms  around  him 
and  make  him  believe  that  he  is  worth 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  I 
make  a.  great  plea  for  the  American 
mother  to  wake  up  and  find  out  that  she 
has  a  mission  far  beyond  the  washing  of 
dishes  and  scrubbing  of  floors— the  mis- 
sion of  the  home.  Take  a  girl  and  say, 
"Mother  is  your  friend,  even  if  you  do 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world,"  and  also 
tell  the  girl  that  mother  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  a  friend  that  "sticketh 
closer"  than  anyone  else.  This  is  the 
mother  that  has  been  awakened  to  her 
mission. 


Before  Sickness  Comes 
It  is  easier  and  pleasanter  to  keep 
sickness  out  of  the  home  than  to  get 
rid  of  it  once  it  has  gained  a  foot- 
hold, and  with  this  end  in  view  one 
should  strive  diligently  at  all  times 
to  see  that  cleanliness  reigns  su- 
preme. 

Do  away  with  dark  corners  and 
musty-smelling  drawers  and  chests.. 
Let  light  and  sun  and  air  have  full 
sway.  Moderation,  cheerfulness  and 
a  simple,  nutritious  diet,  in  combina- 
tion with  deep  breathing  of  fresh  airj 
spell  health.  Women  especially  do 
not  half  use  their  lungs. 

Self-control  also  must  come  into 
play,  for  fits  of  anger,  ungoverned 
jealousyv  moroseness,  or  "blues," 
are  most  detrimental  to  health.  You 
alone  are  responsible    for  keeping 


your  individual  plot  of  life  sweet 
and  free  from  weeds.  Do  not  allow 
yourself,  therefore,  to  get  stirred 
into  rebellion  over  another's  wrong- 
doing, even  though  it  seems  aimed 
directly  at  you.  The  only  way  in 
which  another  can  really  harm  you 
is  by  allowing  yourself  to  be  shaken 
out  of  the  calm  which  is  your  birth- 
right. Let  their  part  go,  but  keep 
your  own  stable  and  sweet,  and  con- 
tentment and  peace  will  ultimately 
be  yours. 

Remember  that  cleanliness,  not 
only  of  the  house,  but  of  the  body, 
is  essential.  The  daily  bath,  either 
cold  or  tepid,  is  a  habit  which,  once 
formed,  one  will  never  drop. 

A  few  minutes  of  full,  deep 
breathing  at  an  open  window,  a  vig- 
orous rub  with  flesh  brush  or  rough 
towel,  until  every  inch  of  the  body  is 
in  a  glow,  following  a  quick  bath, 
will  put  one  in  trim  for  the  day  bet- 
ter than  any  amount  of  medicine. 
And,  listen:  Do  not  forget  a  few 
moments  of  quiet  thought  and 
steady,  true-hearted  resolve  about 
the  affairs  of  the  day  before  you 
leave  your  room.  Get  into  harmony 
with  life  and  the  day  will  swing 
smooth  and  free,  for  that  is  the  won- 
derful thread  on  which  a  complete 
and  happy  life  is  strung. 

Bear  in  mind  also  that  the  body 
requires  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
inside  as  well  as  out.     A  glassful, 


KODAK 


Keep  an  accurate  record 

of  your  farming  operations  and  illustrate  that 
record  with  Kodak  pictures.  An  album  of 
Kodak  pictures,  with  explanatory  notes  on 
methods  of  tillage,  drainage,  fencing,  building, 
breeding  and  the  like  will  make  a  valuable 
reference  work  that  will  help  you  plan  for  the 
year  to  come.  Experience  is  the  best  teacher 
— but  you  need  records  of  such  experience. 
Let  the  Kodak  help. 

Ash  your  dealer  to  sbozu  the  Brownie  Cameras  $1.00  to  $12.00,  or  Kodaks 
from  $6.00  up.     Catalogue  free  at  the  dealers,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

398  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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hot,  about  half  an  hour  before  meals 
Is  a  great  aid  to  digestion,  and  one 
should  form  the  habit  of  drinking  at 
least  six  or  eight  glasses  of  cold 
water  during  the  day. 

Personally,  I  believe  the  more  raw 
foods,  such  as  fruits,  cabbage,  let- 
tuce, celery,  etc.,  one  can  work  into 
the  diet  the  better,  and  it  is  well  to 
know  that  bran  is  a  great  regulator 
of  the  bowels  if  they  become  slug- 
gish or  irregular — the  usual  daily 
amount  being  from  one  to  four  ta- 
blespoonf  uls,  but  one  should  regu- 
late the  quantity  by  individual  need. 

It  may  be  taken  either  cooked  or 
raw,  the  simplest  way  being  to  mix 
one  or  two  tablespoonfuils  into  a 
glass  of  cold  water.  If  faithfully 
persisted  in,  it  will  cure  bowel 
trouble  of  many  years  standing. 

L.  D.  STEARNS. 


Marshmallow  Cake 
Take  one-hair  cup  of  butter  and 


bt-at  it  to  a  cream  alone,  then  add 
two  small  cuips  of  sugar  and  again 
beat  to  a  cream;  one  cup  of  sweet 
milk  and  two  and  two-thirds  cups  of 
flour;  add  alternately,  having  incor- 
porated four  teaspoon  funis  of  baking 
powdler  in  the  flour.  Fold  in  at  the 
last  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten 
stiff.   Bake  in  three  thick  layers. 

Filling — Two  cups  of  sugar  and 
one-half  cup  of  water;  boil  till  it 
hairs;  have  ready  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  beaten  stiff  and  pour  the  boil- 
ing syrup  into  them,  beating  briskly. 
Flavor  with  rose,  and  while  frosting 
is  still  hot  stir  into  it  one  cup  of 
marshmallows — pink  ones  that  have 
been  cut  each  into  four  pieces.  Fill 
cake  with  this  mixtuire.  The  mal- 
lows are  not  expected  to  dissolve  en- 
tirely. 


Iowa's  state  bee  inspector  esti- 
mates that  his  state  will  produce  this 
year  50,000,000  pounds  of  honey. 


Why  We  Make 
This  Free  Offer 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
is  interested  in  everything  that 
will  benefit  its  readers.  We 
never  offer  anything  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  ourselves. 
This  needle  book  is  a  real 
treasure.  We  are  glad  to  offer 
it  to  you.  There  is  a  needle 
for  every  need;  silk  and  cotton 
darners,  art  work  needles,  rug 
and  tapestry  needles,  punch 
work  needles,  milliners'  need- 
les— in  fact,  there  142  needles 
which  would  cost  you  $1.00  if 
you  bought  them  at  the  store. 

EVERY  NEEDLE 
GUARANTEED 

This  needle  book  has  soft  lea- 
therette covers  beautifully  de- 
signed and  embossed.  It  just 
fits  the  machine  drawer  or 
work  basket.  You  must  send  at 
once  if  you  want  a  book  be- 
cause others  will  want  them 
and  we  have  just  a  small  stock 
on  hand. 


Needles  Enough  to  Last 
Three  Years. 


EVEBY 


Showing-  Book  CiuecU.  Size  3x5  I&c-es. 


NEEDLES  POB 
NEED. 

5  Gold  Eyed  Sewing  Needles 
il  Art  Work  Needles,  viz- 
r  -»¥,e,dium  Cotton  Darners 
5  Milliners'  Needles. 
5  Crewel    or  Embroidery 
3  Rug  or  Tapestrv. 
3  'Chenille  Needles". 
1  Bone  Stiletto. 
1  Bone  Tape  or  Ribbon 
1  Bone  Crochet. 
1  Steel  Crochet. 
1  Steel   Bodkin  or  Tape. 

1  Punch  Worlc. 

2  Medium  Wool  Darners. 
2  Fine  Wool  Darners. 
2  Medium  Yarn  Darners. 
2  Fine  Wool  Darners. 
2  Medium   Cotton  Darners. 
142  Useful  Sewing*  Articles. 


Get  This  Needle  Book  Free 

To  every  subscriber,  either 
new  or  renewal,  who  will 
send  us  $1.00  for  a  one  year 
subscription  to  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  we  will 
send  one  of  these  needle 
books  free  and  prepaid.  Here 
is  the  greatest  offer  we  have 
made  in  ten  years. 


Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

5995— Ladies'  Shirt-Waist — Linen,  mad- 
ras or  china  silk  can  be  used  to  make 
this  waist.  The  waist  closes  at  the  front 
and  can  be  made  with  either  the  high 
or  low  collar.  The  sleeves  may  be  long 
or  short.  The  pattern  5995  is  cut  in  sizes 
32  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  21/-.  yards  of  30-inch  material. 

4015 — Children's  Apron — This  is  a  one- 
piece  design  for  children  and  girls.  The 
garment  is  seamless  and  front  and  back 
are  buttoned  together  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  while  a  strap  across  the  shoul- 
ders in  the  back  holds  the  apron  in  posi- 
tion. The  pattern  4615  is  cut  in  sizes  4 
to  12  years.  Medium  size  requires  1V2 
yards  of  27-inch  material. 

6(132— Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque— Quite  a 
dainty  dressing  sacque  model  is  here 
given.  The  garment  has  a  group  of 
tucks  at  each  shoulder  at  the  front,  and 
the  closing  lino  is  cut  in  fancy  effect. 
The  pattern  G032  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  3fi-ineh  material  and 
%  yard  of  27-inch  crtntrasting  goods. 

5944— Ladies'  Dross— Linen,  gingham  or 
serge  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress. 
The  dress  closes  at  the  front  and  can 
be  made  with  cither  the  long  or  short 
sleeves.  The  four-gored  skirt  can  be 
made  with  either  the  Inverted  plait  or 
habit  hack.  The  pattern  5944  is  cut  in 
sizes  32  to  40  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 


dium size  requires  5%  yards  of  36-inch 
material  and  two  yards  of  insertion. 

5735— Ladies'  House  Dress— This  clever 
house  dress  is  simply  made,  and  besides 
being  practical  is  an  attractive  garment. 
The  closing  is  at  the  left  side.  The  body 
and  sleeves  are  cut  in  one  and  the  skirt 
is  cut  in  four  gores.  The  pattern  5735  is 
cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  5%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

6054 — Ladies'  Skirt— Serge,  cheviot  or 
broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this 
skirt.  The  skirt  can  be  used  to  complete 
a  coat  suit.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  six  gores 
and  can  be  made  with  either  the  empire 
or  regulation  waistline.  The  pattern 
6054  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards 
of  44-inch  material. 

639S— Ladies'  Skirt— Any  woman  .can 
make  this  skirt  herself  without  the  least 
difficulty.  It  closes  at  the  front  and  is 
cut  in  two  gores.  The  high  or  regulation 
waistline  can  bo  used.  Linen  or  serge 
can  be  used  to  make  the  skirt.  The  pat- 
tern 6398  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  44-inoh  material. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  r.ame  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


—  iHE  open-front  poultry  house 
still  gains  ground,  but  it 
must  be  made  right.  A 
poultry  house  16x25  feet 
will  house  a  good-sized  flock  of  birds 
comfortably — 100.  if  they  have  the 
chance  of  outside  the  greater  part  of 
the  time;  50  if  they  must  be  toept 
shut  up  at  times  for  several  weeks. 

*  £  * 

The  average  American  hen  lays 
but  eighty-six  eggs  a  year.  The  hen 
tli at  lays  so  few  eggs  in  a  year  isn't 
much  of  a  hen;  don't  keep  too  many 
of  her  kind.  The  average  hen  should 
not  lay  less  than  12  5  eggs  a  year. 

*  *  * 

The  hen  that  pays  high  commis- 
sion should  lay  the  bulk  of  her 
yearly  output  between  the  first  week 
of  December  and  some  time  along  in 
May.  After  that  she  usually  slows  up 
in  finishing  her  yearly  record'  until 
molting  time  ends  it  for  that  year. 
* *  * 

If  you  will  notice  the  market  re- 
ports of  some  large  cities,  you  will 
see  this  item:  "Forty  cents  for 
strictly  fresh  eggs;  16  cents  for 
dirties  and  checks."  See?  You  are 
to  blame  for  some  of  this  last — the 
dirty  eggs,  anyway.  Look  out  for  the 
nests. 

*  *  * 

Remember  that  a  goose  hatches 
more  slowly  than  a  chicken.  After 
the  gosling  pips  the  shell  it  may  not 
get  out  until  next  day.  It  is  learn- 
ing to  breathe  air.  Simply  watch 
that  the  membrane  doesn't  dry  on 
its  wings.  If  it  does,  loosen  it. 

*  *  * 

Turkeys  drink  more  than  chick- 
ens, so  don't  forget  their  watering 
pans.  Some  people  believe  that  a 
poult  should  not  be  given  water  the 
first  three  or  four  days  of  its  life 
because  they  so  often  notice  the  tur- 
key hen  pushing  them  back  from 
water  in  a  stream.  She  is  quite 
likely  ordering  them  back  until  she 
investigates  for  snakes  or  turtles  ly- 
ing in  wait. 

*  *  * 

Goslings  like  cracked  corn  stirred 
up  in  skim  milk,  so  do  ducks.  But, 
if  you  have  left  ducks  or  goslings 
without  water  too  long,  don't  feed 
them  first,  or  give  too  much  water. 
Let  them  drink  a  little,  then  take 
it  from  them  for  a  while.  Ducks  es- 
pecially will  die  quickly  if  deprived 
too  long  of  water. 

*  *  * 

If  yon  find  some,  of  the  pullets 
looking  rough  these  days,  with 
feathers  loose  on  back  or  neck,  they 
are  molting.  Young  hens  often  molt 
in  the  spring,  especially  the  very 
early  chicks  of  last  year.  They  may 
molt  again  in  the  fall.  As  a  rule  the 
spring  molt  is  not  thorough. 

*  *  * 

Now  that  you  have  the  chickens 
well  started,  keep  them  growing. 
Because  you  have  a  large  number 
now  is  no  sign  that  you  may  have  a 
month  from  this  time.  Feed  them 
•well;  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  over- 
feed the  growing  youngsters  on 
range;  they  ruin  off  surplus  food  or 


refuse  as  much  as  they  want  in  their 
haste  to  get  off  and  away.  Keep 
their  coops  clean  even  if  you  have 
to  put  in  fresh  straw  every  other 
night.  Nothing  diseases  or  stunts  a 
young  bird  quicker  than  coops  damp 
with  foul  stuff.  Sniffles  are  nearly 
always  caused  by  such  carelessness. 
It  is  folly  to  leave  coop  doors  open 
if  the  nights  are  warming  up.  Rats, 
cats,  weasels,  muskrats  and  polecats 
watch  all  such  open  doors.  Make 
screen  doors  and  windows,  no  dif- 
ference how  rough  they  are,  just  so 
they  save  your  chickens. 

*  *  * 

Seldom  do  you  find  a  poultry  yard 
or  house  that  does  not  hold  some 
kind  of  poultry  lire,  maybe  all  kinds. 
It  means  some  thought,  time  and  el- 
bow grease  to  get  rid  of  them.  At 
this  time  of  year  all  kinds  multiply. 
If  you  find  the  smaller  chicks  with 
head  lice,  grease  the  old  hen  they 
are  with,  and  use  nothing  but  pure 
lard.  Give  the  chick's  head  and 
throat  a  touch.  If  you  get  too  much 
grease  on  the  chicks  in  this  way, 
which  you  are  not  likely  to  unless 
you  gave  the  hen  too  large  a  dose, 
and  the  weather  turns  cool  or  rainy, 
keep  the  hen  and  chicks  up.  If  the 
chicks  are  larger  and  seem  to  have 
lice  all  over,  don't  grease  them  all 
over,  for  this  stops  up  the  pores  and 
weakens  them  to  death.  Merely 
grease  about  the  head,  and  dust  un- 
der the  wings  and  body  with  vermin 
powder.  Don't  dust  the  head  with 
vermin  powder,  as  most  kinds  hurt 
the  eyes.  Look  over  them  a  week 
after  and  repeat.  Also  scald  their 
houses  or  coops  and  throw  ashes  un- 
der coop  floors. 


Hog  Cholera 


(CONTINUED  PROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 
serum,  and  money  to  be  used  for  immedi- 
ate purchase  of  serum  to  take  its  place 
in  the  storage  room. 

The  matter  we  want  to  impress  is  the 
absolute  necessity  of  having  potent  serum 
available  for  immediate  use  in  case  of  an 
outbreak.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  death  rate  in  any  herd  where  an  out- 
break occurs  can  be  kept  down  to  a  very 
small  per  cent  if  potent  serum  is  availa- 
ble for  immediate  use.  In  localities 
where  none  of  these  clubs  exist  individ- 
ual hog  owners  could  buy  this  serum  and 
could  undoubtedly  make  arrangements 
for  storage  with  the  party  from  whom 
they  make  the  purchase,  if  they  are  not 
prepared  to  store  it  at  home.  In  these 
times  of  telephone  and  quick  transporta- 
tion there  would  scarcely  be  a  point  in 
any  state  to  which  the  farmer  could  not 
get  his  seri'm  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  ordering  ;t  if  he  had  it  stored  in 
some  point  and  held  subject"  to  his  order. 
This  would,  however,  necessitate  an  out- 
lay of  considerable  more  money  by  one 
individual  in  order  to  have  a  sufficient 
amount  available  in  case  of  need  than 
would  be  the  case  where  the  matter  was 
undertaken  by  clubs  as  outlined  above. 

Look  at  the  matter  from  the  viewpoint 
of  insurance.  Would  it  not  be  money 
well  spent  to  know  you  could  have  this 
serum  for  use  when  needed?  We  are 
spending  money  for  other  insurance  as  a 
matter  of  protection.  Why  not  use  the 
amount  necessary  for  this  protection? 
We  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  this  plan, 
carefully  carried  out,  would  very  materi- 
ally reduce  our  losses  from  hog  cholera. 
The  plan  more  fully  worked  out  would 
practically  eradicate  the  disease. 

In  our  ne^ct  issue  we  will  take  up  the 
application  of  serum  and  virus. 


Tom  Profit  Discusses  Blades 


Po-ket  Knife 
Ho.  K3878 

3  Blades 
Price  $1.25 


like  a  pocket  knife  that  a  fellow 
can  tote  around  for  years,  an'  love 
because  it's  old  an'  tried  an'  true. 
I  like  to  knovj  that  the  steel  i.i  the  blades 
is  a  stayer  an'  a  good  reliable  bit  of  metal. 
I've  carried  a  Keen  Kutter  Pocket  Knife 
now  for  ten  year  an'  it's  a  good  bit  worn 
from  a  good  many  rubs — but  even  ten 
years  hasn't  rubbed  the  gumption  out  of  my 

KttHffltm 

knife.  'Bout  five  year  ago  I  started  to 
usin'  a  Keen  Kutter  Junior  Safety  Razor 
an'  now  I  wouldn't  use  any  other  kind  for 
hire.  No,  sir !  I  keep  my  blades  as  sharp 
as  frost  on  "a  Keen  Kutter  Automatic 
Stropper  an'  there's  no  man  wears  a  smoother 
face  than  I  do.  He  couldn't.  Keen  Kutter 
blades,  knife  or  safety,  are  right.  If  they 
ain't,  the  dealer  is  authorized  to  hand  back 
the  price.  But  you'd  ruther  have 
the  blades.    Yes,  sir! 


Auto- 
matic 

I  Stropper 
with 
Strop 
K600 
Price 
$1.00 


AXIMUM  PROTECTION  AT  MINIMUM  COST 


Comfort  for  stock,  and  protection  for  implements,  machinery  and  crops. 


and  Siding  Products  are  an  ideal  material  for  all  forms  of  farm  build- 
ing construction.  Made  from  the  well  known  Apollo  Best  Bloom 
Galvanized  Sheets.  Beasonable  in  cost,  easy  to  apply,  durable.  Sold  by 
by  weight  by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  our '"Better  Buildings"  booklet. 


Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum 

(TJT.  S.  Government  License  No.  62) 

The  mcdern  scientific  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera 

Endorsed  and  advocated  by   the  United)  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  vaccination  of  hogs  has  long  passed  the  experimental  stage.  This  treat- 
mment.  where  POTENT-  SERUM  has  been  properly  applied,  has  proved  lo  be  just 
as  practical  and  satisfactory  as  similar  methods  used  in  treating  human  beings. 

The  O.  K.  SERUM  CO.  recently  vaccinated  4.000  head  of  stock  hogs  at  the 
U.  S.  Yards,  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  with  a  loss  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  same  company  has  vaccinated  thousands  of  hogs  in  the  country  districts 
with  equal  results.  It  is  very  important  that  POTENT  SERUM  be  used  and  the 
only  way  to  obtain  this  is  bv  insisting  on  serum  produced  by  a  company  operat- 
ing  under   a   U.    S.    Government    license.     WRITE    US    FOR  INFORMATION. 

O.  K.  SERUM  CO., 

SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEB.  Office,  255  Exchange  Building. 


Dead  Hogs  or  Live  Hogs 

WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT? 

Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum 

will  immune  your  hogs  and  prevent 
them  from  dying  with  hog  cholera. 

WRITE  ITS  FOB  FREE  BOOK- 
LET AND  ADVISE  US  HOW 
MANY  HOGS  YOU  HAVE. 

NEBRASKA  SERUM  CO. 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

340  N  Street  Phone  E-4345 
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YOUNG  CHICHI 

die  of  bowel 
trouble  more 
than  any  other 
cause.  It  Is 
estimated  that  of 
every lOOOchicks 
hatched  each 
year  less  than  400  reach  marketable  size.  Germo- 
zone  users  raise,  usually,  90%  of  chicks  hatched. 
Germozone  keeps  the  bowels  regular.  It  prevents 
diarrhoea  from  overdrinking  of  water;  from  eating 
musty  or  spoiled  food,  etc.  It  should  be  given  in 
drinking  water  twice  a  week  from  the  day  they  are 
hatched.  It  stops  the  loss.  Every  chick  that  dies 
cuts  badly  into  the  profit  from  the  rest.  Every  chick  saved 
will  u>r  the  cost  of  a  bottle  of  Germozone. 

One  size  onlr,  SO  cents,  at  dealer  s  or  postpaid. 
QUO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha.  Nebr. 


[RECORDj/  CrOpS  in  all 
Western  Canada 

I    All  parts  of  the  Provinces  of 
'  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  S 
Alberta,  have  produced  wonderful  , 
yields  of  Wheat,  Oa' J,  Barley  and 
Flax.   Wheat  graded  from  Contract 
™to  No.  1  Hard,  weighed  heavy  and 
\i V\  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 
'     'per  acre;  22  bushels  was  about  the 
'total  average.   Mixed  Farming  may  be 
considered  fully  as  profitable  an  industry  as 
grain  raising.    The  excellent  grasses  full  of 
nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required  either 
for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.    In  1912.  at  Chi- 
cago. Western  Canada  carried  off  the 
Championship  for  beef  steer.  Good 
schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excel- 
lent.   For  tne  homesteader,  the  man  who 
wishes  to  farm  extensively,  or  the  Investor. 
Canada  offers  the  biggest  opportunity 
of  any  place  on  the  continent. 

literature  , 


Apply  for  descripti 
ana    reduced    rculw..,  w 
Superintendent  of  lmroiirration, 

Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 
Canadian    Government  Agent. 


W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  4, 
Bee  Building.  Omaha.  Neb. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  an  adver- 
tisement placed  in  a  magazine  that  will 
not  knowingly  publish  a  "fake"  ad.  is 
worth  100  per  cent  more  to  the  honest 
advertiser  than  when  placed  In  a  publica- 
tion that  accepts  any  and  all  advertising 
it  can  get? 
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Hocking  Valley  Blower  Ensilage  Cutter 


THE  Bocklns  Valley 
Blower  Ensilase  Cutter 
is  equal  in  every  re- 
SDect  to  any  Silo  Filler 
made  and  superior  to  any 
other  in  many  ways.  It  is 
strong,  durable,  free  from 
breakage.  guaranteed 
against  "blowing  up,"  is 
light  of  draft  and  has  un- 
usual capacity.  Write  for 
illustrated  circular. 

Hocking  Valley  Mfg.  Co. 
Lancaster,  Ohio 
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General  Agents  for 
Nebraska: 


Lininger  Implement  Co., 
Omaha.  Neb. 


To  go  to  "West  Farms"  from  Denver  start  from  the  Capitol  build- 
ing, go  eighteen  miles  northeastward  on  the  macadamized  road  to 
Brighton,  the  county  seat  of  Adams  county.  This  road  is  a  fine  level  one 
— on  either  side  you  will  see  numerous  small  farms  growing  alfalfa  and 
pasturing  dairy  cows,  a  few  young  orchards  and  other  fields  being  put 
into  cultivation,  the  whole  suggesting  a  most  prosperous  community. 
Brighton  is  a  fine  town  of  1,200  people  with  every  modern  city  con- 
venience. 

Now  "WEST  FARMS"  He  12  miles  east  on  a  good  level  road  with 
improved  farms  all  along  on  either  side  and  there  are  settlers  from 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  here  and  there  among  our  hundred  farms  who  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  they  have  attained  in  growing  grain, 
corn,  alfalfa,  etc.,  as  well  as  stock  raising  and  dairying.  You  can  see 
just  what  the  country  will  do  by  what  they  have  done.  I  am  putting 
into  cultivation  1,000  acres  with  my  traction  engines.  The  new  "cue 
off"  of  the  U.  P.  Ry.  will  run  from  Denver  to  Fort  Morgan  through  cur 
lands  and  Bashor  Post  Office  will  be  a  station  on  this  line.  Am  building 
a  creamery,  store  and  ranch  building  there  now.  I  propose  to  build 
up  here  a  model  community  of  farmers  who  will  have  every  modern 
convenience,  all  within  less  than  an  hour's  ride  of  Denver  which  is  the 
distributing  center  for  2,000,000  of  people.  No  better  market  any- 
where. 

Settle  upon  my  farms  and  you  will  live  in  the  finest,  most  health- 
ful climate  in  the  world,  make  money  every  year  on  what  you  produce 
and  your  lands  will  increase  in  value  very  rapidly.  I  am  making 
specially  low  rate  to  actual  settlers.  It  takes  only  a  couple  of  days  to 
make  the  whole  trip.  We  meet  you  at  Brighton  with  an  automobile 
and  can  show  you  all  you  will  want  to  see  in  one  day. 

Let  me  send  you  my  fine  illustrated  catalogue.  It's  free.  Let 
the  rich  vitalizing  zone  fill  your  lungs  once. 

N.  P.  AVE  ST,  President. 

West  Land  Development  Co. 

814  Majestic  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Granite  Harvester  Oil 

A  heavy,  free  running  oil,  for  farm  machines,  that 
takes  up  all  the  play  and  rattle,  and  reduces  friction. 
Granite  Harvester  Oil  never  gums  or  corrodes,  and 
prevents  rust. 

Supplied  in  gallons,  5-gallons,  barrels  and  half- 
barrels. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  or 

Standard  Oil  Company 

Omam4 


Experiments  in  5teer  Feeding 

Practical  Work  at  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 


THE  annual  exhibition  and  an- 
alysis of  the  last  year's 
work  in  steer  feeding  at 
the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station  was  held  M*v  22  at  the  state 
farm.  This  has  become  an  annual 
feature  of  this  department  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  live  stock  feeders, 
farmers  and  all  persons  interested  in 
this  line  of  industry  are  invited  to 
attend  these  occasions  to  gather  the 
information  obtained  by  these  exper- 
iments by  not  only  seeing  the  ani- 
mals, but  by  having  each  animal  an- 
alyzed in  its  full  relationship  to 
these  feeding  tests  from  the  day  it 
entered  the  feed  barn  until  it  had 
been  released  for  shipment  to  the 
packer,  which  in  this  particular  case 
was  154  days,  or  five  months. 

The  entire  feeding  proposition 
planned  by  this  experiment  is  prac- 
tical, and  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  of  interest  to  anyone  engaged  in 
cattle  feeding.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  pad  up  a  feeding  test  that 
will  show  extraordinary  results,  such 
as  might  be  had  by  extremes  of  ad(- 
vantage  in  the  selection  of  extra 
types  of  feeding  steers,  finely  bred 
beef  breeds  or  cattle  of  superior  ad- 
vantage during  their  calfhood  and 
care  before  coming  into  this  feeding 
test.  On  the  contrary,  the  cattle  se- 
lected are  generally  of  the  Nebraska 
sand  hills  stock.  This  means  a  good 
class  of  grade  range  steers,  of  Here- 
ford or  Shorthorn  breeds,  and!  usu- 
ally shipments  of  animals  that  have 
the  breed  resemblance  of  both  these 
breeds,  the  Shorthorn  grade  showing 
their  ancestry  by  the  roan,  red  and 
spotted  red  and  white,  the  Hereford 
by  the  white  or  brockle  face,  and 
the  entire  bunch  ranging  from  com- 
mon' or  middling  to  good  to  rather 
choice  steers,  just  such  range-bred! 
steers  as  come  from  the  western 
range  to  the  live  stock  markets  in 
the  autumn  season  by  the  trainload. 

These  experimental  steers  usually 
comprise  a  herd  of  fifty  to  sixty 
head,  and  are  sorted  into  experiment 
divisions  of  six  to  eight  each  for  the 
several  combinations  of  rations  to  be 
used  in  feeding  tests.  In  this  experi- 
ment there  were  two  groups  of  six 
each,  one  of  seven  and  five  of  eight 
each,  making  eight  groups.  Corn 
and  alfalfa  have  long  since  been  es- 
tablished at  this  station  as  the  essen- 
tials in  cheap  and  successful  beef- 
making,  and  whatever  variation 
there  may  be  in  a  beef-feeding  ration 
tested,  it  will  be  in  the  proportions 
of  these  feeds  used,  or  in  the  com- 
position of  others  added.  But  for  the 
foundation  of  beef-making  in  Ne- 
braska it  is  no  secret  that  corn  and 
alfalfa  are  the  cornerstone,  and  the 
feeder  who  is  well  provided  with 
these  on  his  farm  or  feeding  ranch, 
and  with  the  well  filled  silo,  is,  fig- 
uratively speaking,  on  the  "ground 
floor"  when  it  comes  to  feeding  cat- 
tle. If  he  cannot  make  the  business 
pay  with  these  advantages  in  feed,, 
there  is  some  other  influence  at 
work  aside  from  the  feed. 

The  results  of  the  feeding  tests 
that  have  been  carried  on  at  the 
Nebraska  station  are  of  great  bene- 
fit to  tbose  who   attend   these  an- 


nual windups,  where  each  steer  is 
singled  out  and  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed individually  and  his  whole 
feeding  career  analyzed — what  he 
was  in  weight  and  appearance  when 
he  first  set  his  foot  on  the  farm,  his 
behavior  continuously  from  that  day 
down  to  the  day  of  his  exhibition 
and  final  settlement.  The  best  steer 
in  the  group  is  stood  alongside  the 
poorest  and  their  full  history  re- 
lated, thus  giving  a  vivid  picture 
ofttimes  of  the  hereditary  or  natural 
advantage  the  one  had  over  the 
other  and  the  periods  of  indisposi- 
tion possibly  of  one  that  worked 
against  its  development.  It  is  a  most 
excellent  place  for  the  feeder  to 
study  type,  feeding  and  breeding  of 
cattle  from  the  individual  results 
that  these  tests  bring  out. 

The  housing,  care  and  attention 
that  cattle  get  at  an  experiment  sta- 
tion in  the  operation  of  a  feeding 
season  are  not  parallel  with  that 
dealt  out  on  the  average  farm,  but 
this  does  not  materially  lessen  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  these  ex- 
periments. The  system  of  expense 
account  cannot  be  so  accurately  car- 
ried"out  on  the  farm,  or  on  all  farms, 
and  need  not  be.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  feed  that  the  feeding  cattle 
on  the  farm  may  use  that  has  very 
little,  if  any,  commercial  value, 
while  every  forkful  of  straw  is  figr 
ured  in  at  so  much  a  ton  in  the  ex- 
periment station  account.  The  rough- 
age 'used  on  the  farm  is  generally 
sold  at  a  pretty  good  price  when 
marketed  through  the  feeding  cat- 
tle. The  feeder  can  pretty  generally 
tell  whether  or  not  he  got  paid  for 
his  labor,  feed  and  investment  when 
feeding  cattle;  besides,  he  has  some 
side  lines  that  work  in  to  help  even 
up,  such  as  hogs  that  follow  the 
cattle,  and  a  crop  of  manure  that  is 
today  a  big  factor  in  keeping  uip  the 
fertility  of  the  farm. 

There  was  an  average  profit  per 
steer  in  these  various  lots  represent- 
ing the  various  rations  used,  varying 
from  $1.41  to  $3.31,  which  does  not 
look  very  big  to  the  feeder,  but 
when  he  considers  the  prices  at 
which  all  this  feed  was  estimated  it 
shows  that  the  farm-grown  feed  was 
pretty  well  sold — corn,  65  cents  per 
bushel;  alfalfa,  $10  per  ton;  silage, 
$3.50  per  ton;  cottonseed  cake,  $26 
per  ton;  straw,  $2  per  ton. 

Each  feeder  of  cattle  should  have 
one  of  the  printed  sheets  giving  a 
a  detailed  statement  of  every  fea- 
ture of  this  feeding  test.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  study;  it  will  give  you  a 
broader  idea  of  what  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  of  this  state  in- 
stitution is  doing.  It  may  be  called 
scientific  work,  or  "book  learning" 
to  a  degree,  but  with  all  that  it  is 
practical  work.  It  is  accomplishing 
results  right  along  the  lines  of  most 
interest  to  our  breeders,  growers 
and  feeders  of  live  stock.  WTrite 
Prof.  R.  K.  Bliss  at  Lincoln  for  a 
statement  of  the  cattle  feeding  test 
of  1913  and  1914. 


More  than  10,000,000  bunches  of  bananas 
were  Imported  into  the  United  States  last 
year,  or  about  forty  bananas  for  each 
man,  woman  and  child. 
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Cattle,  Alfalfa,  Water,  Reclaim  Waste  Lands 


Successors  to  the  Texas  Steer 


Young  Orchards  Dot  the  Landscapes 


I  y  1AST  winter  there  was  a  live 
I  I  j  I  stock  show  held!  at  Denver 
that  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
stockmen  of  this  country 
to  the  fact  that  the  old  range  coun- 
try, once  the  summer  feeding  ground 
of  the  Texas  steer,  was  rapidly  be- 
coming a  pure-bred  cattle  country. 
The  ranges  are  being  turned  into 
cultivated  fields.  Alfalfa  and  the 
sorghums  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  native  grasses  in  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  and  better  and  better  cattle 
are  being  used  in  this  district.  At 
the  Denver  show  last  winter  there 
were  to  be  seen  as  good  animals  as 
at  any  show  in  the  country,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  (Interna- 
tional, and  they  were  the  property 
of  the  western  stockman. 

It  is  an  interesting  thing  to  watch 
the  growth  and  development  of  our 
American  country,  and  in  no  phase 
is  it  more  interesting  than  the  live 
stock  and  agricultural  phase.  Where 
once  the  range  country  was  shipping 
to  the  eastern  markets  long  strings 
of  cars  of  wild-eyed,  long-horned 
range  cattle,  now  this  country  is 
tributary  to  the  great  Denver  stock 
yards,  and  is  shipping  them  good, 
fat  cattle,  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
corn  belt.  The  White  Face,  the 
Shorthorn,  Angus  and  Galloway,  not 
only  grade,  but  pure-bred  as  well, 
are  constantly  seen  in  the  Denver 
stock  yards,  andi  the  sunny  western 
fields  are  producing  the  grain  and 
hay  to  put  them  into  the  condition 
that  brings  top  market  prices. 

Irrigation  and  the  practice  of  deep 
plowing  and  careful  cultivation  have 
done  much  for  this  country.  It  was 
once  thought  that  these  dry  plains 
could  produce  nothing  but  the  short 


native  grasses.  The  dryness  is  only 
on  the  surface,  however.  Under- 
neath the  ground  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  and  where  this  has  been 
pumped  out  and  used  for  irrigation 
purposes  the  former  great  American 
desert  has  blossomed  out  into  al- 
falfa fields,  orchards  and  gardens. 
The  dry,  clear  air,  not  subject  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  together 
with  abundant  moisture  from  the 
irrigating  ditches,  make  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  growing  of  alfalfa, 
fruit,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and,  in- 
deed, almost  any  crop. 

The  soil,  washed  from  the  moun- 
tain tops  by  pouring  rains  and  melt- 
ing snows,  was  once  supposed  to  be 
unfit  for  cultivation.  "Nothing  but 
sage  brush  will  ever  grow  here," 
said  the  emigrant,  and  pushed  his 
weary  way  farther  west.  All  that 
was  needed  was  water  and  intelli- 
gent cultivation.  Now  the  enthusi- 
astic western  farmer  will  tell  you) 
"there  is  nothing  that  won't  grow 
here,"  and  of  the  two  he  is  much 
nearer  right,  for  there  are  few  crops 
grown  in  the  temperate  zone  that 
will  not  do  well  in  this  fertile  soil. 

Demand  Exceeds  Supply 
From  all  over  the  United  States 
come  reports  of  a  demand  for  dairy 
cattle  that  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
western  country  is  getting  in  line  to 
do  its  share  to  meet  this  demand. 
Dealers  in  dairy  cattle  throughout 
the  eastern  and  middle  west  country 
are  surprised  at  the  orders  coming 
from  the  Rocky  mountain  states. 
Nothing  is  too  good  for  these  west- 
ern dairymen,  who  are  ordering 
good,  pure-bred  dairy  cattle  in  large 
numbers.  With  a  distributing  center 
like  Denver  close  at  hand,  there  is 


never  any  danger  of  glutting  the 
cream  market. 

Until  recently  there  were  but  few 
hogs  raised  in  the  western  states, 
but  of  late  the  corn-belt  states  have 
been  making  large  shipments  of  good 
swine  into  this  territory.  The  Rocky 


Colorado  Potatoes 

mountain  farmer  is  finding  that  hog 
raising  pays.  Where  the  hog  was 
once  an  unusual  sight  we  now  find 
numbers  of  herds  in  the  alfalfa 
fields,  where  they  seem  as  contented 
as  in  the  middle  western  states,  and 
grow  just  as  fat.  Po  far,  cholera  has 
not  invaded  this  western  country, 
and  precautions  are  being  taken  to 
keep  it  out. 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world  were  monuments  of  stone  and 


cement  and  buildings  of  great  height 
and  beauty.  The  wonders  of  the 
modern  world  are  not  its  sky 
scrapers  or  statues,  wonderful  and 
beautiful  though  they  are.  Far  more 
wonderful  and  of  far  greater  bene- 
fit to  the  race  than  our  advance  in 
art  or  the  mechanical  sciences  is  the 
advance  mankind  has  made  during 
the  last  century  in  the  science  of 
farming.  Lands  once  considered 
worthless  have  been  made  the  gar- 
den spots  of  the  earth.  The  country 
from  the  Missouri  river  west  to  the 
coast  was  once  unproductive,  waste 
land.  Man,  by  his  ingenuity,  has 
made  it  a  land  of  plenty.  Where 
once  the  hills  were  brown  with  the 
scorched  buffalo  grass,  now  they  are 
green  with  the  billowing  alfalfa  or 
golden  with  the  wheat  harvest. 
Where  once  the  sun  poured  down  its 
rays  upon  the  open  prairie,  young 
orchards,  pink  and  white  in  the 
spring  time  and  bending  low  with 
red  fruit  in  the  summer,  dot  the 
landscape.  Where  wild  herds  of  buf- 
falo once  were  the  lords  of  the  plain, 
prize-winning  steers  now  crowd  the 
fenced-in  pastures  of  the  ranchman. 
Where  the  pioneer,  on  his  way 
across  the  country  once  died  from 
lack  of  food  and  water,  now  may  be 
seen  long  rows  of  sugar  beets  and 
potatoes,  with  the  plentiful  waters 
of  the  irrigating  ditches  shining 
close  by.  From  a  land  of  starvation 
and  death,  this  has  been  made  a 
land  of  health  and  plenty.  Is  not 
this,  the  triumph  of  the  American 
farmer,  a  greater  work  than  the 
building  of  the  pyramids  or  the 
sphinx? 


Fields  Golden  with  the  Wheat  Harvest 


State  Capitol  at  Denver 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


June  C,  1914 


The  General 
says:- 

The  roof  goes  on  last— but  think 
of  it  first.  It's  the  final  protec- 
tion for  bindings.  This  label 
stands  for  15  years  of  guaranteed 
service  at  least— when  you  buy 

Certain^  teed 

ROOFING 

—and  it  means  that  the  3  biggest 
roofing  mills  in  the  world  are  be- 
hind the  reliability  f  your  pur- 
chase. There  is  no  test  by  which 
you  can  judge  roofing.  The  pertain  teed 
label  is  your  protection.  "~ ~ 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certahrued 
Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co..  world's 
largest  roofing  maivfacturers.   East  St 
Louis,  111.,  Marseil'  s,  111.  York  Pa' 


Indian  Peons  of  the  Peruvian  Plateau 


Carpenter  paper  CO.,    -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing-. 


Bullock  Baby 
Creeping  Grip  Tractor 


Another  notable  achievem< 
of  the  Bullock  Tractor  Co. 
Pronounced  by  expert  agri- 
culturists the  ideal  type  and  size 

*"   low  pr" 


it  quick  and  big  profit-maker  on  farms 
even  as  sm;iM  as  160  acres. 

One  important  feature  of  this  tractor 
is  that  it  steers  with  the  creepers  at 
the  same  time  with  the  front  wheels, 
permitting  6hort  turns  and  operating 
close  into  fence  corners;  the  machine  can 
turn  within  its  own  length. 

Interesting  literature  describing  the 
Bullock  Baby  30-20  H  P.  -also  3  larger 
sizes  with  prices  sent  on  request.  Address 

BULLOCK  TRACTOR  CO. 

1806  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago 


Works  Easy 
On  Any  Job 

Especially 
Adapted  for 
Small  Farms 
and  Orchard 
Plowing. 

Get  Prices 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!"' 

gfc  0^*  ja   Buys  the  New  Butter- 
jkk  mM  ft    fly  Jr.  No.  X.  Light  running? 

UP  f  i^L\  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
Ibj^B  ramp,  durable.  Guaranteed 

a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qta, 
per  hoar.   Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  ' 

30  Pays'  Free  Trial  SteJ*  b^JS* 

it  saves  in  cream      Poelai  brings  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  "direct-from-factory  "  offer, 
r  >uy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALB AUGH- DOVER  CO.  Im 
2?03  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  es?£7»3 


files.  Neat,  clean,  or* 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.    Made  of 

metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealer*  or 
f  sent  prepaid  for  SU 


HA&OLD  160  DaKalb  At*..  Brooklyn,  3.  *. 


The  CLIPPER 


There.  &re  threo  tfafdgfl  that  di>- 
r<.jr  vur  lawni:  I>nn<l<li..n«. 
irk  Plantain  and  Crab  Oram, 
«.no  ».■»»(, n  the  Clippi  r  will 

Ira  them  ail  oat. 

If  y..nr  d'-ah-rs  do  not  kei-p 
them,  lot  in  knmv  anil  wc  will 
atnd  circular,  anil  price*. 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower 
Co.,  Dixon,  Illinlos. 


Gade  All  Steel  Gates 


30  Days'  Trial 


nullt  of  channel  steel 
with  solid  steel  rodg 

Instead  of  woven 
wire.    Adjustable  for 
s,   snow  or  un- 
even ground. 

Economical.       Last  a  Zilfe  Time., 

Write  for  circular  today. 
C.L.  QADE,  40  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls 


la. 


UZCO.  Peru— I  write  of  the  debt 
slaves  of  the  Andes.    They  are 
numbered   by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  the  most  of  them 
are   in   the   direst   of  bondage. 
This   mighty    plateau    between    the  two 
ranges  of  mountains  is  divided  into  farms 
or  haciendas,  owned  by  the  whites,  de- 
scendants  of  the   Spaniards,    or  by  the 
Cholos,  a  mixture  of  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians.   These  estates  are  large.  You  may 
ride  all  day  across  many  of  them  and 
not   come  to  the  end  of  the  property. 
Each  of  them   has  a  large   number  of 
Indians  upon  it  and  these   Indians  are 
practically  the  debt  slaves  of  the  own- 
ers.   They  live  in  villages  or  in  huts, 
scattered  over  the  property.     The  land 
belongs  to  the  haciendados  and  the  In- 
dians have  their  huts  and  small  pieces 
of  land,  which  are  leased  to  them  under 
certain  conditions.    One  of  these  is  that 
the   Indian  must  work   a  part  of  each 
■week  for  his  master.    He  may  have  cat- 
tle,  llamas,  alpacas  and  sheep,   but  he 
has  to  give  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
increase  to  the  haciendados.    There  are, 
also,   fixed   rules  as  to  how   the  stock 
must  be  sold,  and  the  estate  owner  con- 
trols the  disposition  of  this  and  of  all 
the  products  that  the  Indians  raise.  He 
practically  fixes  the  prices  and  he  gets 
everything  for  a  song.    The  haciendados 
make   such  advances  to  the   Inu.an  as 
keep  him  in  a  state  of  debt  slavery,  and 
this  state  is  transmitted  to  his  children 
The  conditions  are  different  in  the  uif- 
lerent  provinces  and  in  some  places  they 
are  milder  than  in  others.    But  all  over 
the  plateau  they  are  such  that  the  red 
man  has  practically  no  chance  of  accu- 
mulating  property   or   of   advancing  in 
the  state  of  civilization. 

A  Talk  with  Haciendado 
I  have  just  had  a  long  talk  with  a 
haciendado  who  lives  in  Cuzeo.  He 
owns  2SS.0O0  acres  of  land  at  Cussipata, 
in  the  province  of  Paucartando,  but  he 
goes  there  only  during  a  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  spends  his  money  abroad.  He 
has  a  house  here  at  Cuzco,  and  his  In- 
dians bring  the  crops  here  to  market. 
This  man's  estate  represents  about  the 
worst  of  the  conditions  on  the  high 
Andes.  He  was  very  free  in  talking  abcut 
them,  and  he  seems  to  have  no  shame  in 
the  part  he  is  taking  in  them.  I  shall 
give  our  conversation  as  It  occurred. 
Said  he: 

"Land  here  is  cheap.  The  estate  at 
Cusipata  cost  us  only  about  4  cents  an 
acre.  We  got  the  whole,  including  the 
stock,  which  consisted  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cattle,  alpacas  arid  sheep,  for 
20,000  soles,  or  about  $10,000.  I  think  we 
would  sell  it  for  twice  that  amount  to- 
day. Much  of  the  land  is  high,  running 
up  to  16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is 
fitted  only  for  pasture.  We  have  also 
some  which  is  as  low  as  10,000  feet,  upon 
which  barley,  potatoes,  quinua  and  other 
crops  can  be  grown.  We  have  big  flocks 
of  alpacas,  and  altogether  about  8,000 
sheep.  We  have  also  cattle  and  horses 
and   llamas  and  donkeys. 

"The  most  important  possession  of  the 
farm,  however,  is  our  Indians.  Our  lands 
are  valuable  not  according  to  their  area, 
but  according  to  the  number  of  families 
of  Indians  who  have  homes  upon  them 
and  are  therefore  obliged  to  work  for 
the  owners.  The  great  trouble  here  is 
labor.  If  we  do  not  have  the  Indians  on 
the  estates  we  can  get  no  one  to  work 
them.  Therefore  we  hold  them  by  keep- 
ing them  more  or  less  in  debt  to  us.  We 
advance  money  for  their  expenses,  and 
also  for  the  purchase  of  the  cattle, 
llamas,  alpacas  and  other  stock  that 
they  own.  This  is  done  from  time  to 
time  until  they  are  so  deep  in  our  debt 
they  cannot  get  out.  We  want  to  keep 
them  in  debt,  for  this  is  the  only  way 
we  can  be  sure  of  holding  them  to  the 
land.  The  Indian  seldom  pays  his  debts. 
Me  has  been  accustomed  for  generations 
to  our  system,  and  the  only  way  he 
could  pay  would  be  by  getting  some 
other  farmer  to  assume  his  obligation  to 
us.  In  that  case  he  could  move,  but  he 
would  bo  only  going  from  one  master  to 
another." 

"But  how  do  the  Indians  begin  their 
life  on  the  farm?"  I  asked. 
"They    come    first  to  get    homes  and 


arrange- 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

pastures  for  their  stock,  as  well  as  to 
have  lands  to  cultivate.  They  have  no 
land  of  their  own  and  no  money  to  buy 
it,  so  they  rent  the  land  of  us.  As  they 
have  no  money,  the  conditions  of  the 
rent  are  that  they  must  work  a  part  of 
each  week  for  us.  According  to  my  con- 
tracts every  Indian  man  has  to  work 
five  days  for  the  estate.  In  his  lease  he 
agrees  to  give  all  of  his  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fri- 
days to  me  and  to  have  only  Saturday 
and  Sunday  for  himself.  This  is  the  rule 
throughout  the  year  with  the  exception 
of  holidays  and  saints'  days.  In  addition 
we  have  special  arrangements  as  to  his 
stock,  providing  that  it  must  be  sold  to 
us  at  fixed  prices." 

"Can    you    give    me  those 
ments?" 

"yes,"  said  the  haciendado,  as  he 
picked  up  a  ledger  filled  with  writing  and 
accounts  of  one  kind  or  another.  "Here 
is  my  farm  book.  It  contains  all  of  the 
data  regarding  the  running  of  the  estate, 
including  our  terms  of  contract  with  the 
Indians.  These  terms  are  the  same  as 
have  been  in  use  upon  this  farm  since  it 
was  established  away  back  in  colonial 
times.  I  will  give  you  them  as  they  are 
read  to  all  the  Indians  when  they  are 
hired.  As  you  will  see,  the  last  record 
of  these  rules  was  put  down  in  May, 
1902. 

Exchange  Labor  for  Coca 

"In  the  first  place,  the  Indians  agree  to 
work  for  us  from  Mon&ay  to  Friday  with- 
out any  other  pay  except  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  coca  per  day.  This  is  about  a 
handful  and  it  costs  us,  per  man,  four 
cents  a  week.  It  is  also  agreed  that  each 
of  the  three  Indian  villages  on  the  farm 
shall  furnish  me  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year  a  man  servant  or 
pongo,  and  a  woman  servant  to  work  in 
my  house,  or  for  some  one  else  if  I  s'j 
direct.  1  bring  one  of  these  pongoes  to 
Cuzco  and  use  him  here,  keeping  the  two 
others  to  work  on  the  farm.  The  pongoes 
are  changed  from  month  to  month  and 
the  village  authorities  see  that  a  new- 
one  is  on  hand  before  the  old  one  leaves. 
In  this  way  we  always  have  house  serv- 
ants. ' 

"The  next  provisions  of  the  lease  are  as 
to  trade.  The  Indians  cannot  trade  with 
a  stranger  without  our  permission,  and 
we  have  the  first  chance  as  to  everything 
they  sell.  As  an  ordinary  thing  they  will 
not  trade  with  anyone  else  under  any 
condition,  and  that  not  even  if  the  prices 
offered  were  ten  times  what  we  give.  For 
instance,  although  my  Indians  are  now 
selling  me  their  lambs  for  20  cents  each, 
you  could  not  buy  a  lamb  from  them  for 
$2.  The  same  is  true  of  horses  and  cattle, 
and,  in  fact,  of  everything. 

Go  American  Packers  One  Better 

"According  to  our  contracts'  we  have 
fixed  prices  at  which  certain  things  shall 
be  sold  by  the  Indians  to  us.  I  will  give 
you  them  in  American  money.  Bulls  3 
years  old  are  sold  for  $2.50  each.  When 
we  resell  them  we  get  $10  or  more.  If 
the  bull  is  4  years  old  the  Indian  gets 
$3.50,  and  he  must  sell  his  cows  at  $5.20. 
He  receives  $8  for  a  full  grown  ox.  For 
a  cow  we  get  $17  and  for  an  ox  about  $20. 

"And  then  take  the  prices  of  sheep," 
this  "man  continued.  "According  to  our 
written  contracts  with  the  Indian  he  must 
sell  his  lambs  at  20  cents  each,  his  ewes, 
full  grown,  at  50  cents,  and  his  wethers 
at  GO  cents.  A  hog  sells  for  about  $2.50— 
that  is.  when  it  represents  a  weight  of  at 
least  200  pounds.  If  it  is  only  a  shoat  of 
6  months  it  brings  20  cents.  We  resell 
the  hogs  for  their  meat  and  lard,  and  get 
good  prices  for  them.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  sheep;  they  bring  us  many  times  as 
much  as  the  Indian  receives.  We  have 
also  an  agreement  as  to  the  pastures,  by 
which  the  Indians  pay  us  10  per  cent  of 
the  increase  of  the  sheep  each  year  for 
their  use.  They  also  pay  20  cents  per  an- 
num for  the  feed  of  each  llama  and  al- 
paca, and  K0  cents  for  each  head  of  cattle. 
It  Is  provided  that  the  sheep  and  cattle 
be  branded,  and  that  they  be  counted 
over  at  certain  times  by  the  farmer.  This 


Is  in  order  that  we  may  collect  our  share 
of  tho  stock  as  it  grows  up. 

Cheap  Transportation 

"Another  provision  is  as  to  the  carry- 
ing of  the  crops  to  the  market.  We  are 
fifty-lour  miles  from  Cuzco,  and,  ac- 
cording to  our  contracts,  the  Indians  who 
own  llamas  must  take  the  products  of 
the  farm  to  that  point  or  to  anywhere 
else  we  may  direct  without  extra  pay 
than  that  stipulated  in  the  contract.  The 
pate  we  have  established  for  the  fifty- 
four-mile  trip  to  Cuzco  is  $2  for  110 
arrobas,  or  2,750  pounds.  If  the  goods  are 
taken  to  Sicuani  they  get  twice  this 
amount,  but  the  distance  to  that  point 
is  100  miles.  The  Indians  do  not  have 
to  work  on  the  farm  at  the  time  they 
are  engaged  in  transporting  these  goods, 
and  we  furnish  them  food  to  use  on  the 
way.  They  will  load  the  grain  in  bags 
upon  llamas  and  drive  them  to  the  mar- 
ket. It  takes  them  about  a  week  to  go 
to  Cuzco  and  back,  and  they  sleep  at 
night  on  the  road.  They  may  stay  a  day 
in  Cuzco,  and  then  they  will  start  and 
walk  back,  driving  their  llamas  loaded 
with  supplies  for  the  farm.  It  takes 
twenty-five  or  thirty  llamas  to  carry  110 
arrobas.  Each  llama  has  a  bag  of  grain 
on  his  back  weighing  seventy-five  or 
eighty  pounds.  This  is  taken  off  when 
it  reaches  Cuzco,  and  a  load  of  some 
other  kind  is  put  on  for  the  return  trip. 
We  allow  the  Indians  to  keep  as  many 
llamas  as  they  please,  for  every  addi- 
tional llama  adds  to  the  freight  possibil- 
ities of  the  farm." 

"It  would  seem  that  the  farmers  ought 
to  make  money  on  such  contracts," 
said  I. 

"They  cannot  help  it,"  was  the  reply. 
"Think  of  it!  I  buy  a  lamb  of  an  Indian 
for  20  cents,  and  the  understanding  is 
that  he  is  to  pasture  and  care  for  it  until 
it  is  six  months  old  or  older.  At  that 
age  he  brings  it  to  me,  and  I  can  sell  it 
for  $1.50  or  $2.  If  the  lamb  dies  he  has 
to  replace  it.  We  have  a  fixed  price  for 
hides,  which  are  now  selling  in  Cuzco 
for  23  cents  a  pound,  or  $23  per  hundred- 
weight. We  buy  these  hides  from  the 
Indians  at  30  cents  each,  making  no  ac- 
count of  the  weight.  As  to  wool  we  buy 
that  by  the  fleece  without  regard  to  the 
weight.  Every  fleece  of  sheep's  wool  is 
sold  to  us  for  5  cents,  and  we  sell  it  for 
ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  times  that  amount. 
This  is  by  our  contract,  made  at  the 
time  of  the  lease.  As  to  the  alpacas,  we 
pay  for  their  wool  according  to  the  qual- 
ity, but  the  amount  is  a  bagatelle  in 
comparison  with  what  we  get  from  the 
exporters." 

Work  of  Women  and  Children 


"But  if  the  man  works  five  days  for 
you  how  is  he  to  take  care  of  his  own 
crop  and  to  watch  his  cattle  and  sheep?" 

"That  is  done  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren," was  the  reply.  "The  children 
learn  to  herd  the  sheep  and  cattle  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  walk,  and 
the  women  keep  the  weeds  out  of  the  po- 
tatoes and  help  hoe  the  crops.  The  Indian 
can  do  the  same  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. All  of  the  Indian  women  work,  and 
the  husband  selects  his  wife  as  much  for 
her  strength  as  her  beauty.  The  women 
are  industrious.  They  are  always  spin- 
ning or  knitting  while  looking  after  their 
sheep  and  alpacas.  They  do  their  own 
weaving  and  make  all  the  clothes  for  the 
family.  They  do  all  the  cooking,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  everything  connected  with 
the  farm  and  the  house" 

"Tell  me  something  about  the  homes 
and  the  life  of  the  Indians  on  the  farm.'' 
"Their  homes  are  just  about  the  same 
as  those  you  see  everywhere  between  here 
and  Lake  Titicaca.  They  are  mud  huts, 
thatched  with  straw.  The  huts  have  no 
windows,  and  are  entered  by  low  doors. 
There  is  only  one  door  to  a  hut,  and  this 
is  made  small  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather.  There  is  no  floor  but  the 
ground,  and  the  people  sit  and  sleep  on 
the  floor.  They  lie  down  at  night  upon 
skins  of  llamas  or  alpacas,  covering  them- 
selves with  their  ponchos  or  blankets.  In 
some  huts  there  are  mud  ledges  on  which 
to  sit  or  sleep.  The  Indians  have  no  ar- 
rangements for  bathing  or  washing  the 
hands   and   face.     Nearly  every  woman 
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has  a  comb,  but  the  hair  of  the  men  is 
left  to  go  frowsy." 

Daily  Life  of  Indians 

'•How  about  the  daily  life  of  the  In- 
dians?" 

"The  ordinary  Indian  family  gets  up  at 
sunrise,  and  all  start  preparing  the 
breakfast.  This  meal  is  as  substantial 
as  the  people  can  afford.  If  the  family 
is  well-to-do  it  will  consist  of  a  stew  of 
boiled  potatoes,  corn  and  meat,  and  a 
plate  of  quinua  cooked  together  to  the 
thickness  of  a  gruel.  They  may  have 
some  crushed  corn  cooked  into  a  soup, 
and  at  rare  times  some  roast  llama,  al- 
paca or  mutton.  In  tbe  latter  case  the 
animal  killed  is  divided  among  a  number 
of  families. 

'  After  breakfast  the  Indians  start  out 
to  their  work.  The  men  go  off  to  the 
fields  of  the  farmer  of  whom  they  have 
leased  their  land,  and  the  women  hoe 
in  the  little  patches  about  the  house 
or  herd  the  stock.  On  my  farm  the 
men  do  not  start  working  much  before 
8  o'clock.     They  take  things  easy,  and 


aVrain  of  llamas  to  Cuzco  and  bringing 
back  food  and  meat.  Think  of  going  10S 
miles  for  $1,  and  carrying  a  ton  load  on 
your  llamas  all  the  way.  Here  is  the 
account  of  Facunda  Casa,  which  shows 
that  he  sold  us  thirty  sheep  for  f7.50  or 
for  2.">  cents  apiece.  The  other  accounts 
run  much  the  same." 

Competition  to  Railroad  Strong 

"But  doesn"t  this  method  of  carrying 
crops  so  cheaply  to  the  markets  compete 
with  the  railroads?" 

"Of  course  it  does,"  replied  the  hacien- 
dado.  "Why  should  I  use  the  railroad  to 
market  any  crops  when  I  can  have  my 
Indians  do  it  for  nothing?  I  would  not 
give  a  centavo  to  have  a  railroad  pass  my 
farm.  If  it  did,  myself  and  fairn'v  would 
be  the  only  ones  who  would  use  it.  If  I 
send  my  goods  by  the  Indians  on  the 
backs  of  llamas  it  takes  a  little  longer, 
but  if  the  weight  is  short  when  they 
reach  the  market  the  Indian  is  responsi- 
ble. Suppose  I  ship  a  hundred  pounds  ot 
barley  to  Cuzco  by  rail,  and  it  comes  in 
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A  Drove  of  Alpacas 


at  10  knock  off  for  a  half  an  hour's 
rest.  During  this  time  they  chew  coca. 
They  then  go  back  to  work  until  1 
o'clock,  when  they  take  an  hour  for 
their  lunch.  They  bring  the  lunch 
with  them.  At  4  o'clock  they  have  an- 
other rest  of  half  an  hour  for  coca 
chewing,  and  shortly  after  that  they 
stop  for  the  day  and  return  to  their 
homes.  The  dinner  is  about  the  same  as 
the  breakfast.  They  have  no  light  to 
speak  of,  and  by  dark  they  are  asleep." 

Easy  Victim  of  Debt  Snare 

"Tell  me  more  about  the  debt  arrange- 
ments," said  I. 

"We  loan  the  Indians  money  according 
to  the  number  and  value  of  their  stjek. 
being  careful  not  to  credit  them  with 
more  than  their  cattle,  sheep,  alpacas 
and  other  animals  would  bring  at 
forced  sale.  We  have  some  Indians  who 
are  in  debt  to  us  only  130  or  $40,  and  we 
have  some  who  owe  as  much  as  $300. 
Several  of  my  Indians  have  each  a  large 
amount  of  stock.  We  have  one,  named 
Paucar,  who  owns  400  alpacas,  which  are 
worth  perhaps  $2  apiece,  and  we  have 
some  who  own  sheep  and  cattle  to  a 
value  of  $300  or  $400  and  even  $1,000.  Such 
men  work  on  the  farm  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  other  Indians,  and  they 
live  just  about  the  same. 

"As  a  rule  the  Indian  will  borrow  ail 
that  he  can.  He  wants  money  tor  f'?ast 
days  and  for  marriages  and  funerals. 
He  is  not  afraid  of  debt.  He  has  always 
been  in  debt  and  expects  to  stay  so  all 
his  life.  When  he  dies  his  debt  must 
be  paid  out  of  what  he  leaves,  or  it  is 
assumed  by  his  widow  and  children. 

"To  show  you  how  the  indebtedness 
comes,"  continued  the  haciendado,  'I 
have  here  the  accounts  of  some  of  my 
Indians.  Here  is  Mariano  Condori,  wto 
owes  me  $399.  Within  the  last  year  the 
account  shows  that  I  have  loaned  him 
$365.  Of  this  he  has  paid  something  on 
account,  and  in  addition  has  sold  us  ten 
sheep  at  20  cents  each,  and  one  bull  for 
which  we  have  credited  him  $7.50. 

"The  next  account  is  that  of  Manuel 
Jacinto,  who  received  $45  during  the  year 
and  at  the  end  owed  $34.  Part  of  the 
balance  he  paid  in  currency,  and  he  is 
credited  also  with  40  cents  for  the  loan  of 
his  horses  to  us.    He  got  $1  for  taking 


four  pounds  short.  I  could  not  get  dam- 
ages of  the  railroad,  but  the  Indian 
would  have  to  make  up  the  balance.  He 
is  responsible  for  everything  he  carries, 
and  if  he  should  break  a  plate  or  a  glass 
in  the  load  of  goods  he  brings  me  he  ha? 
to  pay  for  it." 

"But  how  can  you  force  Ch©  Tncfian^ 
to  submit  to  such  treatment?" 

"They  have  been  used  to  it  all  their 
lives,  and  besides  we  can  punish  them  in 
various  ways.  For  small  offenses  we 
can  put  them  in  the  farm  pr;son  on  a 
diet  of  water  and  a  very  little  else  for 
a  couple  of  days.  We  can  also  whip  them 
tor  stealing,  provided  we  are  careful 
not  to  let  the  authorities  bear  of  what 
we  are  doing,  or  we  can  make  them  come 
to  Cuzco  to  work  here  as  pongoes  for  a 
month  or  so.  There  are  some  cases  !n 
which  the  Indians  are  badly  treated,  and 
I  know  of  an  instance  on  my  own  farm 
where  an  Indian  was  tied  with  a  rope 
under  the  arms  and  raised  to  the  top 
of  a  eucalyptus  tree  and  left  th»--  for 
two  hours.  If  it  had  been  found  out,  the 
overseer  would  have  gone  to  jail  for 
two  or  three  years.  Justice,  however,  is 
more  in  favor  of  the  master  than  the 
servant  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  al- 
though the  laws  to  protect  the  Indians 
are  fairly  good  the  Indian  has  little 
chance  before  the  courts  if  one  of  the 
higher  classes   is  the  defendant." 

How  Indian  Villages  Are  Governed 

In  further  conversation,  this  man  told 
me  something  of  the  Indian  villages,  and 
how  they  are  governed.  He  says  the 
farmer  works  almost  entirely  through  the 
Indian  village  officials.  Each  town  has 
a  native  alcade  or  mayor,  who,  as  a  sign 
of  authority,  carries  a  cane  as  big  around 
as  a  ball  club,  which  is  decorated  with 
silver  ornaments,  and  he  has  in  addition 
two  other  officers  with  smaller  canes. 
It  is  the  business  of  these  men  to  rectify 
offenses  and  to  pass  upon  disputes.  They 
have  the  right  of  punishment.  They  are 
selected  each  year.  In  addition  each  vil- 
lage has  a  a  mandon,  who  is  a  kind  of 
overseer  of  the  work  of  the  town,  and  of 
the  Indians  as  employed  by  the  farmer. 
The  farmer  gives  all  his  orders  through 
the  mandon,  and  the  latter  is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  work  shall  be  done. 
Copright,   1914,   by   Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
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A  Successful  Tractor 


The  two  essentials  In  a  successful  farm 
tractor  are — staunch  construction  and  plenty 
of  power.  One  without  the  other  will  result 
in  failure.  Cumblne  these  with  a  design  that  eliminates  superfluous  weight  with- 
out sacrificing  strength  and  you  have  the  main  features  that  are  embodied  In  the 
design  of  the  "FLOUR  CITY." 

Add  to  this  our  well  balanced,  four  cylinder  motor  and  simplified  bevel  gear 
transmission,  and  you  have  the  main  points  which  have  contributed  to  the  Suc- 
cess of  the  "PLOUH  CITY"  and  made  it  the  most  popular  tractor  In  the  field 
today.     If  interested  send  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Kinnard-Haines  Co., 

844  44th  Ave.,  North, 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Our  new  Booklet  sets  forth 
the  views  of  farmers  after  using 
the  "Flour  City"  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  Is  the  best 
evidence  you  can  get. 
Sent  on  application. 


$33.00  p  IT'S  BUILT  RIGHT 


IT'S  RELIABLE      IT'S  DURABLE 
EASY  DRAFT       SIMPLE  AND  SERVICEABLE 
  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL   


THIS  ONE  ROW  RIDING  LISTER 


ana  jnippea     i r\ r_ ^.  I    i  v_/ 

sd  wim  3  or  4  ^  O  Q  nn 
.rolling  coul-  jjOOiUU 


Is  the  only  lister  equipped  with  a  Screw  Adjustment  Shaft 
which  adjusts  the  pitch  of  the  mould  board  to  suit  the  soil  in 
icur  AKicrtKi  Nrw  rniurpoW'00^17'  thus  insuring  perfect  work  and  light  draft.  The 
5W  AINoUn  rsr_  W  -v,«jrvic.K  ,jr0p  js  perfect,  you  can  §ee  the  corn  as  it  zoes  into  the 
(round.  Can  be  used  with  3  or  4  horses,  with  or  without  tongue.  Sold  and  Shipped  DIRECT  TO 
wbitf  TnnAV  for        YOU  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  equipped  witn  3  i 
IT. \fU  WJ;  V,I  J;v~„     horse  evener,  adjustable  disc  covers. 
BIG  BARGAIN  CATALOG    ter.   if  tongue  is  wanted  add  $1.50. 

SWANSON-ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  COMPANY 

SAINT  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 

5i85  I  None  Better— Few  as  Good 

AS  THE  SW ANSON  LATEST  IMPROVED 

TWO  ROW  RIDING  LISTER 

Sold  and  Shipped  Direct  to  the  Farmer  from  Our  Factory  on 
30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  All  our  farm  implements  are  full; 
GUARANTEED  This  lister  is  simple  and  strong  in  construc- 
tion, equipped  with  the  most  reliable  dropping  device  nude: 
no  chains  to  slip,  break  or  wear  out. 


Equipped  with  either  Disc  1  Litter  without  Drill 
or  Shovel  covers,  6-horse  >  With  Drill  tni  Shoval  Co»er« 
Evener  and  Neck-yoke    )  With  Drill  and  Disc  Covar 


$65.85 
73.00 
74.5« 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  FARM 
IMPLEMENT  CATALOGUE 

SWANSON-ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  COMPANY 

SAINT  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


Swanson  Two-Row  Steel  King  Cultivator,  $25.85 


Less  than  manufacturing 


This  cultivator  is  abso- 
lutely guaranteed  to 
do  the  work  or  your 
money  refunded. 
Equipped  with  4  discs 
and  4  shovels,  hard 
maple  disc  bearings 
guaranteed  for  the  life 
of  the  cultivator. 


SWANSON-ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  COMPANY 


SAINT  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


INDIAN  LANDS 

"HOW  TO  AC-  'In  the  Uinta  Basin,  Utah, 
nillBF  TuriM"  is  told  in  our  free,  <le- 
OUIKt  IHtM  scriptive  literature  just 
printed.  Also  tells  about  free  govern- 
ment homestead  lands  in  Grand,  Routt 
and  Moffat  Counties,  Colorado.  Ideal 
soil,  fine  climate,  good  crops  and  ready 
market  for  Fruits.  Dairy,  Poultry,  and 
general  farm  products  An  opportunity 
for  industrious  farmers  to  get  a  start  in 
a  rapidly  developing  country.  Write  to 
W.  H.  PAUL.  G.  F.  &  P.  A..  Denver  & 
Salt  Lake  Railroad,  623  First  National 
Bank  Bldg,  Denver,  Colo. 


Does  it  pay  to  advertise?  By  all 
means,  yes.  And  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  through  advertising  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  judgment  displayed 
by  the  advertiser  in  the  selection  of  a 
publication  that  has  the  confidence  of  its 
readers.  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
has  the  explicit  confidence  of  its  many 
readers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  accept  advertising 
matter  that  is  known  to  be  deceptive  and 
unreliable. 
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KRESODIPN?! 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LICE 

ON  ALLJJVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

■t  has  so  many  uses  that  It  It 
nacaaalty  on  every  farm. 

(USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Writ*  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  Or  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT.       -       -  MICHIGAN 


Chief  Cupola's 


Insure  Healthier  Stock,  Larger  Profits 


Equip  your  barns  with  the 
CHIEF  CUPOLA,  conceded  the 
best  made  and  strongest  on  the 
market.  Bird,  rain,  snow  and 
wind  proof.  Easy  to  put  up. 
WORKMANSHIP  AND  EFFI- 
CIENCY GUARANTEED.  Solid, 
durable  and  ornamental.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Made  of  galvanized 
steel,  well  braced:  reinforced 
edges.  Large  ventilation  capacity. 
Turn  your  losses  into  profits. 

Write  for  full  information. 
Shrauger  &  Johnson, 
602  Walnut  Street, 
Atlantic,    -    -  Iowa. 


YOUR  SILO  Sffitir«.K 

lage  and  will  resist  shrinkage,  swell- 
ing and  decay  if  painted  with 
AVENARIUS  CARBOLINEUM 

(Regilterei) 

FtH-H  Easily   applied,  nice  brown  color. 
Write  for  circulars.  We  pay  freight. 

Carbollneun  Wood  Preserving  Co., 
518-520  Prairie  St.,  dept.  125  Milwaukee,  Wla. 
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FIR  LUMBER 

Quality  Guaranteed.    Direct  from  ^frjjpT; 
our  Mill*  to  you.    Large  saving. wjfglm) 
Pay  when   car  is  unloaded  and  T^iSW / 
checked.     Ask  for   Lumber   and  / 


Pay  when   car  is  unloaded  and  ^fcijv/F / 
checked.    Ask  for   Lumber   and     V*W  / 
Millwork  Catalog. 

KEYSTONE  LUMBER  CO.. 

DJtPT.fH  TACOMA.  WASH. 


ALFALFA 

SOWN  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  AUGUST 

How  to  grow  Alfalfa,  bow  to  feed  It.  bow  to  barr 
vest  and  care  for  it.  Full  Information  for  corn  belli 
farmers  who  wish  to  grow  this  most  profitable  hay 
crop  will  lie  sent  free  on  application.  Also  samples 
of  our  Wohtr-rn  Upland.  Dakota  and  Turkestan  seed 
of  extra  quality  at  low  prices.  Address 
IOWASECDCO..  ._  DEPT.  61      .  DCS  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Oar  Readers9  Exchange 

Thlt  department  is  for  the  ate  of  our  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  as  hear  from  you* 
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Sick  Cow  and  Weak  Pigs 

J.  S.,  Montana:  I  have  just  lost  a 
young  milch  cow.  We  noticed  at  night 
that  she  was  not  as  she  should  be,  but 
was  puffing  quite  a  little  and  dribbling 
at  the  mouth.  She  was  not  bloated.  I 
gave  her  some  salts  and  ginger,  but  the 
next  morning  she  was  dead.  Would  that 
treatment  affect  her  any,  and  what  would 
be  the  matter  with  her?  Would  like  to 
know,  as  I  live  a  long  way  from  a  veter- 
inarian. 

I  also  had  trouble  with  my  pigs.  When 
they  were  farrowed  they  seemed  to  be 
weak.  I  have  fed  the  sows  well.  My 
neighbors  have  told  me  I  fed  them  too 
well  and  they  are  too  fat,  but  I  don't 
think  so.  I  have  been  feeding  them 
ground  barley  cooked  and  they  are  in 
the  sunny  alfalfa  field  in  the  daytime. 
Do  you  think  that  the  alfalfa  was  too 
young  for  them,  as  they  ate  it  when  it 
first  came  up? 

Answer — You  do  not  give  us 
enough  information  about  the  cow 
to  make  it  possible  to  tell  what  was 
the  matter.  If  this  occurred  soon  af- 
ter calving,  it  was  probably  milk 
fever,  although  we  could  not  be  sure. 
Your  treatment  indicates  that  you 
believed  it  to  be  milk  fever,  as 
a  drench  of  salts  and  feeding  Ja- 
maica ginger  are  sometimes  recom- 
mended. However,  the  cow  should 
have  been  given  more  care  if  this 
was  the  trouble.  Milk  should  have 
been  completely  removed  from  the 
udder  and  air  pumped  in.  There  is 
a  special  pump  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  lacking  it,  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  use  a  bicycle  or  automobile 
pump.  Cold  water  and  ice  on  the 
head  and  frequent  massaging  of  the 
udder  are  also  recommended.  The 
symptoms  you  describe,  however, 
such  as  the  puffing  and  dribbling  at 
the  mouth,  lead  us  to  think  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  your  cow  may 
have  eaten  some  poisonous  weed. 

You  do  not  say  what  feed  besides 
the  barley  the  sows  were  getting  be- 
fore the  alfalfa  was  up.  The  chances 
are  that  they  were  getting  too  much 
lat-producing  and  not  enough  bone- 
producing  food,  as  barley  is  very  fat- 
tening. Then,  too,  the  sows  should 
be  regularly  exercised  all  during 
pregnancy.  Balanced  rations  and  ex- 
ercise are  necessary  if  the  sows  are 
to  farrow  strong,  healthy  pigs. 


Goats  for  Milk  Supply 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Li.,  Colorado:  Is  it  true 
that  goats  are  the  only  herd  animal  that 
are  free  from  the  dreaded  disease  tuber- 
culosis? How  should  they  be  cared  for 
so  they  will  be  good  for  milk?  T  ask 
you  these  questions  because  my  family 
physician  has  prescribed  a  goat's  milk 
diet  for  one  of  my  family,  and  therefore 
I  should  like  the  best  of  advice  as  to 
the  feed  they  should  have  to  make  good, 
rich  milk. 

Answer — So  far  as  we  know,  goats 
do  not  have  tuberculosis.  They  are 
not  very  common  in  this  country,  but 
are  rapidly  becoming  more  numer- 
ous, and  seem  to  be  giving  good  sat- 
isfaction for  this  purpose.  Do  not 
purchase  Angoras,  but  one  of  the 
milk  breeds.  From  six  to  eight  goats 
may  be  kept  on  the  amount  of  feed 
sufficient  for  one  cow,  and  one  goat 
gives  about  one-fourth  as  much  milk 


as  a  cow.  They  are  very  prolific, 
usually  giving  birth  to  from  two  to 
four  kids  at  a  time.  They  may  be 
bred  as  yearlings.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  about  four  months. 
Breedl  for  kidding  three  times  in  two 
years.  The  buck  should  be  from  a 
good  milking  strain,  carefully  chosen 
with  this  qualification  in  mind.  Dis- 
card if  not  found  to  transmit  the 
milking  qualities.  Keep  him  separ- 
ate from  the  does. 

Pens  have  to  be  closely  built  and 
care  taken  to  keep  the  goats  from 
breaking  out.  They  do  not  as  a  rule 
jump  fences,  but  they  have  wonder- 
ful climbing  ability. 

While  goats  will  eat  brush  and 
other  waste  material,  if  you  want 
them  for  milk  producers  you  must 
be  careful  as  to  their  feed.  They 
need  hay;  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  are 
especially  good  and  should  be  fed 
from  racks  and  mixed  with  equal 
quantities  of  straw.  Feed  this  night 
and  morning,  and  also  feed  grain. 
The  noon  meal  may  consist  of  vege- 
table tops,  stale  bread  and  other 
kitchen  refuse.  Green  oats  are  good 
for  the  kids.  Bran,  oats  and  vege- 
tables are  good  feeds.  Frequent 
feeding  and  variety  are  important. 
In  siummer  they  should  be  allowed 
exercise  in  pasture.  Give  plenty  of 
salt  and  plenty  of  water,  as  with 
other  animals. 

Keep  in  clean  yards  and  barns  and 
milk  regularly  three  times  a  day. 
Always  '  wash  udders  with  warm 
water  before  milking.  Kindness 
end  gentleness  fin  handling  are 
a'  solutely  essential  to  good  milk 
production.  Cleanliness,  light  and 
fresh  air  are  also  necessary. 

Does  produce  milk  until  about  10 
years  old,  and  after  that  they  may 
be  fattened,  though  they  do  not 
make  very  good  meat.  Buck  kids 
may  be  castrated  and  fattened,  kill- 
ing when  a  few  months  old,  at  which 
time  they  make  better  meat  than 
lamb.  Kids  should  be  separated  from 
their  mothers  and  fed  on  a  bottle, 
weaning  gradually. 

The  government  has  published  a 
bulletin  on  raising  milk  goats,  which 
might  be  of  further  service  to  any- 
one caring  to  raise  these  animals. 


Large  shipments  of  cows  and 
calves  are  being  made  into  South 
Dakota:  in  fact,  all  over  the  west 
and  northwest  states.  Many  of  these 
are  referred  to  as  dairy  cattle  or 
cows  to  be  distributed  among  the 
settlers  and  homesteaders  for  milk 
and  dairy  use.  They  are  of  the  class 
that  some  persons  refer  to  as  the 
dual-purpose  cow;  that  is,  she  gives 
milk,  but  she  is  of  no  recognized  dis- 
tinctive breed  of  milk  cattle.  There 
are,  however,  a  great  many  of  the 
Holsteln  and  Jersey  cows  and  heif- 
ers and  their  grades  being  bought  up 
over  the  eastern  states  and  shipped 
west  to  fill  a  demand  that  exists  for 
the  strictly  dairy  cow. 


Hay  Balers 
Make  Big  Prof- 
its Baling  with 

Ann  Arbor  "20" 

Hundreds  of  men  through-  ^mMi 
out  the  southwest  are  making 
goo<l  pay  with  this  press.  You 
can  too.  Let  us  show  you  how. 
Here  is  the  baler  that  can  be  speeded  up 
without  risking  breakages.  Do  fast  work- 
deliver  square  cornered  bales— at  lowest 
cost.  Ann  Arbor  balers  hold  the  world's 
record  for  speed  and  lowest  upkeep  cost.  The 


20 


99 


Holds  Best  Record 
For  Baling  Alfalfa 

cowpeas.  vetch  and  southwest  grasses.  BIfir 
feed  opening:  permits  baling  alfalfa  with- 
out crushing  stems  and  leaves.  Feed  hop- 
per only  39  ipches  from  the  ground— bale 

direct  from  windrow  a.  Every  owner  Qets  ao  intfttfiduat  guar an - 

lee  Use  any  engine.  Ask  for  booklet  "Maklay  Mono.v 
from  Hay.'*  1C  you  have  no  engine  and  don't  caro  to  get 
one.  ask  as  about  the  new  Ann  Arbor  horaa  preasoa 
Address 


ANN  ARBOR 
MACHINE  CO, 


48  Broadway 
Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 


"0HI0"1914  Model 


The  Silo  Filter  With  the  Direct  Drive  | 

Wonderful  recent  improvements  of 
"Ohio" eclipse  anything  ever  before 
produced.  One  lever  controls  all  movements  A 
— reverses  by  wood  friction  at  finger  prea-  I 
sure.  Self-feeder— with  famous  "Bull  Dog"  ■ 
grip    Patented  Direct  Drive— Shear  cut—  $ 
non-etploswe, ,  non-clogging.  Enormous  ton* 
nage  on  half  inch  cut—  60  to  260  tons  a  day —  I 
6  to  15  h  p    20-year  durability.     Ohio-cut"  I 
eilage  famous— cuts  all  crops.    Used  by  Ex- 
par  ment  Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  § 
i  big  new  features  this  year.  . 

Write  for  folder  B.  free.  I 
also  send  10c  for  264-page  I 
book.  "Modern  Silage  a 
Methods  "  " 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.  I 
Salem,  Ohio 

"  WRITE  *FOR  BOOK 


SAVE 


4- 


N0W— While  Working 

and  sweating.  It  psnetrates  both  booe 
and  tissue  —  reaching  the  cause  — and 
cures  without  blistering  or  loss  of  hair, 
A  elffned  Guarantee  Contract  to 
return  money  If  remedy  falls  on 
Rtngbone-Thoropia-SPAVIN-and  ALL 
•Shoulder.  Knee.  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Ten* 
■  don  Disease  But  write,  BOOH.  Sample 
"Contract  and  Advice  —  ALL  FREE  (to 
fj  Horse  Owners  and  Managers).  Address, 

I  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  16  Commerce  Ave. 

Knghtmtoo,  N.  Y.        -".  + 


TIL, 
HORSE 

Trade  Mart  Regletersd 

Druggists  ererywhere  sell  Sa-r-e -The- Horse  WITH  CDN» 
TRACT*  or  we  send  by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


I  Bargain  Day 
%  on  Cuts  


You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
for  8  cents  per  square  inch, 
cash  with  order — not  less 
than  7  5  cents  for  any  one 
cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write 
at  once,  as  we  have  only  one 
of  each  kind.  Address, 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 


i 

t 

t 
* 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who  finds 
that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 


June  C,  1914 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 
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International  Prizes  for  1914 


IT  A  recent  directors'  meeting  of 
the  Internatinal  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position Association  the  classi- 
fication was  gone  over  in  detail 
and  such  liberal  appropriations 
•were  -voted  for  prizes  to  be  offered  in 
connection  with  the  1914  show  that  this 
event  is  certain  to  prove  even  more  popu- 
lar with  exhibitors  and  breeders  than  any 
of  its  predecessors. 

Liberal  futurity  prizes  are  to  be  offered 
to  breeders  of  Shorthorns,  in  addition  to 
the  extensive  classification  they  have  had 
in  the  past,  while  practically  all  the  other 
cattle  breeders'  associations  report  that 
they,  too,  would  extend  their  liberal  of- 
ferings of  former  years. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  feeders 
regard  it  as  unprofitable  and  wasteful  to 
fit  carlots  of  3-year-old  steers  for  the 
shows,  it  was  decided  to  drop  these  from 
the  classification,  beginning  with  the  1915 
exposition. 

In  the  sheep  division  all  the  leading 
breeds  were  given  the  same  liberal  classi- 
fication. 

The  Oxford  association  having  voted  a 
reasonable  appropriation  for  special 
prizes,  were  also  given  a  full  classifica- 
tion for  animals  of  this  breed. 

The  Exmoor  association  having  made  an 
appropriation,  was  given  further  recogni- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  classification  for 
their  breed. 

In  compliance  with  several  requests,  the 
directors    changed    the    wording    in  the 


breeding  division  from  "four  lambs  of 
either  sex,  the  get  of  one  sire,"  to  "four 
lambs,  bred  by  exhibitors,"  and  in  the 
wether  classes  from  "pen  of  five  wether 
lambs''  to  "pen  ol  three  wether  lambs." 

As  a  result  of  numerous  requests  urging 
that  restrictions  be  placed  on  the  number 
of  wethers  any  one  exhibitor  might  enter 
in  the  dressed  carcass  contest,  it  was  de- 
cided, in  order  that  the  smaller  exhibitors 
might  have  an  equal  chance  with  others, 
to  Kmit  the  entries  from  any  on©  exhibi- 
tor to  four  animals  in  any  one  class. 

The  various  breeds  of  swine  were  again 
given  the  same  extensive  classification, 
both  in  the  breeding  and  fat  divisions. 

The  National  Spotted-Poland  Record  as- 
sociation and  the  Mule-Foot  Hog  Record 
association  had  each  requested  recogni- 
tion for  their  respective  breeds  and  were 
each  given  a  classification. 

It  was  found  that  practically  all  the 
draft  horse  associations  had  increased 
their  appropriations  for  this  show  and 
each  breed  was  voted  the  same  liberal 
prizes  for  the  1914  exposition. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  more 
extended  breeding  of  popular  market 
types  of  draft  horses,  it  was  decided  to 
still  further  increase  this  classification. 

W.  S.  MacWilliam,  manager  of  the 
Royal  Farms,  Windsor,  England,  has  se- 
cured a  leave  of  absence  from  his  ma- 
jesty, King  George  V,  for  the  purpose  of 
judging  the  steers  at  the  1914  Interna- 
tional. 


Breeders'  Notes 


Wineland  Farm  Jerseys 

We  spent  a  few  hours-  last  week  at  the 
home  of  Wineland  Farm  Jerseys  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  The  proprietor  of  this  herd 
of  Jersey  cattle,  Mr.  H.  C.  Young,  is  a 
gentleman  whom  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  meet  and  one  who  is  sure  to  have 
something  interesting  to  tell  you  any 
time  you  happen  to  call  on  him.  with- 
out question,  Mr.  Young  has  one  of  the 
verv  best,  modernly  equipped  dairy 
farms  in  the  west.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  milking  forty  head  of  registered 
Jersevs.  For  many  years  Mr.  Young  has 
been  subjecting  his  herd  to  a  culling  pro- 
cess, and  today  he  has  one  of  the  very 
best  herds  in  the  west.  The  £orty  head 
he  is  milking  at  this  time  are  averaging 
around  eighteen  pounds  of  milk  per  day. 
This  is  verv  good  when  you  consider  that 
these  cows  average  about  six  months 
from  the  last  freshening  time.  At  the 
present  time  he  has  fifteen  head  of  Reg- 
ister of  Merit  cows  in  his  herd.  In  191-5 
these  fifteen  cows  averaged  7,600  pounds 
of  milk.  Of  these  fifteen  there  were 
eight  2-year-olds  and  two  3-year-olds. 
Mr.  Young  informs  us  that  he  has  no 
doubt  but  what  nearly  every  female  that 
he  is  milking  at  this  time  could  reach  the 
Register  of  Merit  requirements  if  tney 
were  subjected  to  the  test.  He  has 
twelve  young  bull  calves  coming  on  that 
will  be  ready  for  service  this  fall.  Seven 
head  of  these  are  from  Register  of  Merit 
cows  One  of  these  bulls  is  from  a  cow 
that  milked  11,500  pounds  last  year.  An- 
other of  these  calves  is  from,  a  cow  that 
milked  S.854  pounds  of  milk  and  produced 
464  pounds  of  butter-fat  as  a  2-year-old. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  calves  ever  pro- 
duced on  this  farm.  The. females  in  this 
herd  are  not  only  producers,  but  they  are 
of  the  correct  dairy  and  show  ring  type. 
Mr  Young  will  have  an  exhibition  at  the 
fair  this  fall  and  will  certainly  have  an 
attractive  lineup  if  all  goes  well.  Keep 
this  herd  in  mind  and  write  him  it  you 
are  in  the  market  for  anything  in  his 
line. 

Cavett's  Poland-Chinas 

Our  old  friend,  T.  W.  Cavett  of  Phil- 
lips, Neb.,  has  eighty-five  head  of  Po- 
land-China spring  pigs  this  year  that 
measure  up  to  the  usual  high  standard 
found  on  this  farm.  Mr.  Cavett  is  one  of 
the  oldest  breeders  of  Poland-Chinas  in 
Nebraska,  having  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness before  coming  to  this  state.  His 
pigs  this  year  are  sired  by  Big  Clover- 
dale,  he  by  Cloverdale  Hadley,  and  Again 
Expansion.  The  dams  of  these  pigs 
are  by  such  sires  as  Big  Wonder, 
Cloverdale  Hadley,  Mabel's  Wonder, 
Cavett's  Big  Hadley  and  others.  If 
you  are  going  to  be  in  the  market  for 
something  in  the  line  of  a  good  Poland- 
China  male  or  some  gilts,  keep  Mr. 
Cavett's  herd  in  mind  and  write  him. 


spoon.  This  family  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Poland-China  breeding  business  in 
the  west,  and  thev  have  always  produced 
a  class  of  hogs  that  measured  up  to  the 
very  highest  standard.  If  you  are  going 
to  be  in  the  market  for  a  herd  boar  or 
anything  else  in  the  Poland-China  line, 
write  Mr.  McKelvie  at  Clay  Center, 
Neb.,  mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Durocs  and  Red  Polls 

George  W.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center,  Neb., 
still  has  a  few  choice  Duroc-Jersey  bred 
sows  for  sale;  also  some  extra  growthy 
fall  boars.  Mr.  Schwab  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est shippers  of  registered  Duroc-Jerseys 
in  Nebraska  and  can  no  doubt  supply  you 
with  almost  anything  you  want  in  this 
line.  He  sends  his  nogs  out  with  a  guar- 
antee that  thev  are  to  be  just  as  repre- 
sented by  him  or  they  can  be  returned  to 
him  and  you  will  get  your  money  back. 
This  is  certainly  a  .nighty  good  wa>  to 
buy,  because  you  are  taking  no  chances. 
He  also  has  a  number  of  good,  big, 
rugged  young  Red  Polled  bulls  that  he 
is  offering  for  sale  at  prices  that  should 
meet  the  approval  of  anyone  wanting 
some  really  good  cattle.  Get  in  touch 
with  him  at  once,  as  the*e  bargains  are 
not  going  to  last  very  long.  Kind's-  men- 
tion the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 

Sale  Dates 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

September  30— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

October  2— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

October  6— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  14— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  1 — El.  H.  Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 


McKelvie's  Poland-Chinas 

O.  McKelvie  of  Clay  Center,  Neb.,  has 
eighty-eight  spring  pigs  this  year  coming 
along  in  first-class  form.  These  pigs  are 
sired  by  Massive  King,  Big  Bone  Sampson 
and  Jumbo  Chief  Junior.  Eight  sows  far- 
rowed ninety-two  pigs  and  saved  an  aver- 
age of  better  than  seven.  This  is>  very 
good  and  shows  that  they  are  prolific. 
These  pigs  are  out  of  sows  representing 
the  very  choicest  blood  lines  of  the  big, 
smooth,  heavy-boned  type.  The  name  of 
McKelvie  behind  a  Poland-China  means 
as  much  as  the  word    "sterling"    on  a. 


Delivered  ™°  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner. 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa. 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  1C — F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton, Neb. 

February  22— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  23— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  24— E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa,  Neb. 

Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.   Walker,  Alex- 


CCtin  tlfi  UftliCV  but  write  today  for  our  big 
OtinU  nU  fflUHCI  1914  catalog  of  "Ranger" 
Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  lr«o 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 

RHY^l  y°u  can  nlalce  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
Dll  I  W  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It'sfree.  It  contains  "combination  offers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.   Send  for  it. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES directto you.  Nooneelsecan 
rMtoiwni  rmvcg Buch  Talue3  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
with  >utfirst  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Write  now* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,   Dept.si86,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


andria.  Neb.    Sale  at  FMrbury,  Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 


Healthy  Gums  and  Sound  Teeth 

ANTlTAKTAlt  is  the  unfailing 
remedy  for  sore  gums  and  decay- 
ing teeth.  The  greatest  dental 
discovery  of  the  age.  By  mail, 
only  $1.00.  The  Antitartar  Com- 
pany, 1*.  ().  Box  703,  Denver,  Colo. 


EARN    beautiful    self-teaching    musical  Instru- 
ment.    No    canvassing,    no    trouble.  Wrlto 
quirk.     Marx  Mfg.  Co..   Dept.   8,   Denver,  Colo. 


SMI  FLT  >5 

Registered  at  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Real  shirts  for  real  men — with  the 
good  looks  that  result  from  good  taste 
and  good  quality  in  every  detail. 

HALLMARK  new  models  for  Sum- 
mer express  the  highest  degree  of 
shirt  excellence.  In  style,  pattern, 
fit  and  fabric  —  they're  the  kind  of 
shirts  you've  always  wanted,  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay. 

Sold  everywhere — $1,  $1.50  and  up 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO.    Troy,  N.  Y. 


COLLARS 


All  dealers    15c,  2  for  25c 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  Slide  well  summer  models — in  distinctive  styles 
and  fabrics.  They  have  the  patented  non-binding  back  button  shield  and  the 
graduated  tie  space  that  give  your  scarf  full  freedom. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  these  models,  send  us  75c 
for  box  of  six,  or  write  for  the  SUDEWELL  catalog 


GRAIN    BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Hog  Potash 


A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preventive. 

A  bone  builder,  an  appetizer  and  conditioner,  a  mineral  balancer. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  product  to  feed  the  pigs  at  weaning  time. 
It  serves  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  keeps  the  pig  free  from 
worms,  aids  digestion  and  keeps  the  pigs  in  a  healthy,  tbrifty, 
growing  condition,  thereby  giving  them  more  resisting  powers 
against  disease.  A  natural  vegetable  product,  free  from  any  in- 
jurious ingredients.  Can  be  fed  with  equally  good  results  to 
brood  sows  suckling  a  litter,  to  suckling  pigs  and  growing  stock; 
in  fact,  any  hog  from  birth  to  the  slaughter  house. 

BIG  TYPE  MAKER 

Manufactured  bv  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of 
Omaha  (Limited),  South  Omaha,  Neb. 
Distributed  by 
GRAIN  BELT  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

SOUTH   OMAHA,  NEB. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


Juno  fi,  11»14 


EVERY  HOG  his  own  doctor 

Hog  Lice  and  Skin  Diseases  quickly 

eradicated  through  the  use 
of  the 

American  Hog  Rubbing, 
Post  and  Vermin  Oil 

Requires  no  attention  after 

filling:  the  tank. 
The  Hog-  Does  the  Work. 

An  Absolute  Remedy  for 
External 

Troubles. 


Insures 
Against 
Cholera. 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Writt  for  Booklet  and  Read  Endorsements. 

AMERICAN  HOG  POST  CO. 

Dept.  P.  Peoria,  Illinois. 


NATIONAL  OILER 

Save  your  hogs  by  using  a  Na- 
tional Automatic  Hog  Oiler  Post 
Experiments  show  that  it  is  the 
best  and  most  practical  method. 
Write  for  further  information  at 
once. 

NATIONAL  OILER  CO. 
Richmond,  Ind. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


_  .  _  EATIIER  news  of  an  encourag- 
yY  ing  character  has  created  a 
very  optimistic  feeling  in  the 
big  live  stock  centers  of  the 
country.  Reports  indicating 
satisfactory  rainfall  over  a  wide  extent 
of  territory  speak  volumes  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  live  stock  business,  ac 
cording  to  the  views  taken  by  market 
men. 

The  season  for  cornfed  stock  of  all 
kinds  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
the  trade  is  naturally  beginning  to  figure 
on  the  opening  of  the  season  for  grass 
ei'S.  Already  predictions  are  being  made 
that  the  season  for  both  range  cattle  and 
range  sheep  will  open  early,  the  basis 
for  these  predictions  being  the  assumption 
that  a  fair  amount  of  rainfall  is  produc- 
ing a  good  crop  of  grass,  and  other  for- 
age, which  in  its  turn  should  mean  an 
early  supply  of  grass,  beef  and  mutton. 
Live  stock  men,  however,  are  looking 
still  farther  ahead  and  as  the  prospects 
for  farm  crops  brighten,  are  already  an- 
ticipatnig  liberal  supplies  of  fed  stock 
for  the  coming  winter.  This,  according  to 
a  stock  man's  method  of  reasoning  the 
outlook  of  the  live  stock  trade,  is  very 
encouraging. 

As  regards  the  present  no  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  cattle  market  dur- 
ing the  last  week,  and  so  far  as  that  goes, 
none  is  anticipated  for  the  very  near  fu- 
ture.   As  a  rule  the  trade  expects  to  see 


Agents!  Wanted  Everywhere 
for  the  Sherman  Hog  Greaser 

Hog  lice,  fleas  and  gnats,  positively  ex- 
terminated. Cures  scurvy  and  wards  off 
contagious  diseases.  The  SHERMAN  method 
is  the  safest,  cheapest  and  surest. 

Hogs  are  always  kept  healthy  and  take 
on  fat  rapidly.  Best  results  are  certain. 
Write  today  for  Special  Offer. 

THE  SHERMAN   HOG   GREASER  CO., 
Dept.  O,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Write  for  our  free  copyrighted  16-page 
booklet  on  'How  to  Keep  Hogs  Healthy  and 
Raise  Them  Profitably."   


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

26  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big.   rugged  Red   polled  bulls  for  sale  also. 

Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,   Clay   Center,  Neb. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will 
not  knowingly  accept  for  publication 
any  advertisement  that  is  meant  to 
deceive  or  mislead  its  readers  in  any 
way.  Kindly  inform  us  of  any  ad- 
vertiser who  does  not  do  as  he  ad- 
vertises. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.C 

SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  thel  argest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  U.  S.  Every  one  an  early  Sveloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  ol<SL  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs.'*  G.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFD79  Portland,  Mich. 


KM 


National  Auctioneer- 
ing School  of  America. 
Box  34.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  rail. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRES  S^E^Bw 

Tho  Lovclan.l  Farm*  Company  of  Omaha,  N-h  ,  has  the  largest 
herd  «f  thoroughbred  Avmliins  in  the  west.  Young  Lulls  i.l  all 
WB  far  »alc.  To  ruponilUa  Nehraika  and  Iowa  Dairymen  de- 
iinni;  to  improve  their  hrrdi,  young  bulla  furnished  which 
need  not  ho  paid  for  until  bull  is  ready  for  service. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  Capital.  Topeka,  Kansas.  June  16.  said: 
"When  Maid  Henry,  the  famous  13-year-old 
Holstein  owned  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  was  working  so  hard  for  the  record 
of  19.600  pounds  of  milk  and  835  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  vear*s  time,  dairymen  prophesied 
that  the  Maid  would  be  ruined.  But  Maid 
Henry  returns  to  show  that  she  is  some  cow 
even  after  breaking  a  record.  She  has  a  114 
pound  male  calf,  born  Just  the  other  day,  to 
prove  fit." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

HoUtein-rriesian  Alio.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec'y.     Box   179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segls  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DH.  B.  B.  DAVis,  300  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


I'l  IU  HURON  HORSES 


Part  from  24O0-lb.  Imported  sire  and  part  from  220". lb.  Imported  sire  nnd  imported 
damn,  my  2,  3  and  4-ycar-nld  registered  Percheron  ntalllons  would  prove  valuable  breed- 
ers for  you.  With  all  their  weight  and  bono  they  nre  drewy  and  straight  sound.  This 
Is  Kome  of  the  most  HubHtantlal  and  most  attractive  P<n  heron  breeding  material  in 
the  world.     Farm  rained  and  offered  at  farmer's  prices.     Just  cast  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Chariton,  la. 


the  market  fluctuate,  that  is,  prices  may 
move  up  a  little  or  down  a  little  from 
week  to  week.  As  the  season  progresses 
and  grass  cattle  become  more  plentiful 
It  would  be  only  reasonable  to  expect 
common  to  medium  cattle  to  show  more 
or  less  decline  as  they  come  into  direct 
competition  With  the  cheaper  grassers. 
Already  cattle  from  the  south  are  having 
some  effect  on  the  unfinished  cornfeds, 
and  are  reducing  the  demand  for  them 
very  materially.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  season  advances,  good  to  fancy  corn- 
feds are  almost  certain  to  become  scarcer 
and  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising 
should  the  market  on  that  class  of  stock 
show  greater  firmness  than  at  present. 

During  the  last  week  the  markets  of 
the  country  have  received  liberal  ship- 
ments of  grassers  from  Texas  and  dis- 
tillery fattened  cattle  from  Kentucky  and 
other  states,  which  gave  prices  a  lower 
tendency,  the  different  markets  of  the 
country  for  the  week  being  reported  10c 
to  15c,  or  more,  lower  than  the  previous 
week.  This  downward  movement  in 
values  was  aided  by  the  arrival  of  the 
second  largest  shipment  of  Argentine  beef 
received  at.  New  York  since  the  removal 
of  the  tariff.  It  is  assumed  at  market 
centers  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
this  beef  will  go  to  the  army,  but  as  a 
matter  of  course,  it  reduces  the  demand 
for  medium  grades  of  American  beef. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  progress 
being  made  in  cattle  growing  in  Brazil 
recently  given  out  by  an  old  Colorado 
cattle  man  on  his  way  home  from  that 
country,  Argentine  will  not  long  be  the 
only  South  American  competitor  with 
American  beef.  Developments  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil  promise  to 
increase  the  world's  supply  of  cattle  very 
materially,  and  the  packers  and  growers 
are  depending  largely  upon  the  United 
States  as  a  market  for  their  product. 
The  country  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  live  stock  industry  and  the  ranges, 
which  abound  in  nutritious  grasses,  are 
being  stocked  up  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  trade  is  feeling  a  little  bearish  as 
regards  the  future  of  hogs.  Prices  have ' 


shown  more  or  less  weakness,  and  the 
demand  Is  not  at  present  writing  suffi- 
ciently urgent  to  create  a  feeling  of  con- 
fidence In  the  stability  of  the  market.  Tho 
big  packers  appear  to  regard  prices  as  too 
high  to  make  it  a  safe  proposition  to  store 
away  any  great  quantity  of  provisions. 
On  the  other  hand  the  shipping  demand 
is  unusually  light  for  this  season  of  tho 
year.  It  would  appear  that  eastern  farm- 
ers, encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  high 
prices,  went  into  hog  growing  more  ex- 
tensively than  usual,  with  the  result  that 
the  small  packers  and  the  little  local 
markets  of  the  eastern  states  have  been 
receiving  about  all  the  hogs  required  to 
meet  demands  from  the  fresh  meat  trade, 
and  thus  have  not  been  compelled  to 
call  upon  the  west  for  supplies  to  any 
thing  like  the  extent  usual  In  previous 
years.  Thus  the  hog  market  has  been 
gradually  worked  downward  for  the  lack 
of  an  active  buying  demand  and  no  one 
can  say  at  the  present  time  just  when 
the  bottom  will  be  reached.  One  thing  Is 
very  evident  and  that  is  that  the  re- 
ceipts at  market  centers  have  proven 
larger  than  anticipated. 

Values  on  sheep  and  lambs  which  re- 
cently made  noteworthy  gains  have  been 
well  maintained.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  strength  developed  in  the  market  has 
been  due  to  moderate  receipts  at  most 
points  and  to  a  very  fair  buying  demand. 
While  there  are  still  a  good  many  sheep 
and  lambs  to  come  forward,  the  season 
is  so  far  advanced  that  lighter  receipts 
and  stronger  prices  were  natural  results 
that  were  already  anticipated.  Such 
changes  as  have  taken  place  in  the  mar- 
ket have  by  no  means  been  in  the  nature- 
of  surprises.  As  a  rule  operators  on  the 
market  are  anticipating  a  satisfactory 
trade  in  fed  sheep  and  lambs  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  Conditions 
in  the  west  up  to  date  have  all  been  very 
favorable  for  sheep  growers  and  thus  far 
indications  are  very  encouraging  for  a 
large  supply  of  grass  stock  with  the  com- 
ing of  the  range  season. 


Potato  Crop  Falling  Off  in  France 

Figures  just  made  by  the  French  de- 
partment of  agriculture  show  a  falling 
off  in  the  1913  potato  crop  of  France  of 
34,884,268  pounds  as  compared  with  the 
yield  of  1912. 


Theory  Versus  Pactice  in  Soil  Analysis 


(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  THREE) 


value.  The  principal  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  when  any  certain  chemical  ele- 
ment is  woefully  deficient  or  extremely 
low  in  any  soil  the  chemist  will  be  able 
to  tell  that.  In  this  way,  of  infertile 
soils  that  are  not  infertile  because  of 
poor  physical  condition  the  chemist  can 
give  the  farmer  an  idea  as  to  what 
mineral  plant  food  is  necessary.  More- 
over, if  the  amount  of  all  of  the  essen- 
tial plant  foods  is  shown  to  be  high  from 
the  results  of  the  analysis,  the  farmer  may 
so  change  his  system  of  cultivation  by 
including  fall  plowing,  etc.,'  as  may  ren- 
der the  unavailable  plant  food  available. 

Another  point  must  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  productivity  of  any  soil, 
and  that  is  the  character  of  the  subsoil 
which  underlies  it.  Most  soils  are  ren- 
dered productive  for  certain  crops  be- 
cause they  are  underlaid  with  extremely 
desirable  types  of  subsoil,  desirable  either 
from  the  chemical  or  physical  standpoint. 
The  amount  of  plant  food  drawn  up  from 
the  deeper  soil  layers  and  subsoil  r  any 
times  makes  a  soil  a  good  alfalfa  pro- 
ducer, for  example.  In  judging  of  the 
value  of  any  soil  from  a  chemical  an- 
alysis alone,  no  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  effect  that  the  subsoil  may  have  on 
the  crop-producing  power  of  the  soil. 
Without  this  a  one-sided  idea  is  neces- 
sarily formed. 

One  of  the  factors  most  deficient  in 
soils  of  the  central  west  and  the  south- 
west is  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  mat- 
ter—that is,  organic  matter.  Many  of 
our  farmers  who  are  not  receiving  the 
crop  yields  that  they  feel  they  should  re- 
ceive from  their  fields  make  up  their 
minds  to  have  chemical  analyses  made 
rather  than  to  look  Into  tho  amount  of 
organic  matter  in  their  productive  and 
unproductive  soils.  On  many  farms  the 
addition    of    barnyard    manure    or  the 


plowing  under  of  small  amounts  of  green 
crops   and   crop  residues  would  change 
conditions    and   oftentimes   render  rela- 
tively unproductive  soils  productive. 
Test  Your  Own  Soil 

If  the  farmer  is  desirous  of  determining 
in  what  plant  food  element  or  elements 
his  soils  are  deficient,  the  most  practical 
and  best  method  to  use  is  to  make  a 
simple  field  test.  Such  a  test  is  easily 
and  cheaply  made.  Any  farmer  can  do 
it,  and  from  the  results  obtained  deter- 
mine his  needs,  if  any,  in  plant  food.  In 
making  such  a  field  test  the  farmer 
should  lay  off  such  small  plots  as  he 
will  need  and  apply  different  plant  foods 
and  combinations  of  the  four  most  com- 
monly deficient  plant  foods,  together 
with  different  amounts  of  them.  Nitro- 
gen, phosphorous,  potassium  and  calcium 
(lime)  are  the  plant  foods  most  often 
deficient.  Two  or  three  of  the  plots 
should  be  untreated,  or  kept  as  check 
plots.  To  one  plot,  for  example,  nitrogen 
could  be  applied;  to  a  second,  phosphor- 
ous; to  a  third,  potassium,  and  to  a 
fourth,  lime;  to  a  fifth,  a  combination 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphorous,  etc.,  until 
the  different  combinations,  together  with 
a  fertilizer  embracing  the  four  plant  food 
elements  named  have  been  tried,  such  a 
simple  test  would  give  the  farmer  a  di- 
rect clue  to  the  elements  needed  to  bring 
up  his  crop  production,  if  any  were 
needed,  on  the  soils  on  which  the  test  is 
made.    Why  not  try  such  a  test? 

To  summarize:  A  chemical  analysis  of 
a  soil  may  show  the  deficient  elements 
when  the  plant  food  content  Is  low,  but 
It  cannot  be  taken  absolutely  as  an  ac- 
curate guide  to  the  plant  food  require- 
ments of  any  soil.  It  is  better  for  the* 
farmer  to  make  a  simple  test  of  the  fer- 
tilizer requirements  of  the  different  soil 
typos  found  on  his  farm. 
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Ducks 

FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUN- 
ner  duck  eggs,  $1  per  12.  Heavy  laying 
strain.    E.  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


Leghorns 

SINGLE-COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
Eggs— $4,  100;  $2.50,  50;  $1,  15;  from  200  2- 
year-old  hens,  mated  with  cockerels  scor- 
ing 93%.    Edward  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


FOR  SALE— SO  SINGLE-COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  hens,  healthy  and  good  looking, 
including  my  blue  ribbon  winners;  900 
eggs  sold  to  one  party  from  these  hens 
hatched  out  90  per  cent  strong  chix.  Fre- 
mont, Neb.    Ivar  Johnson. 


SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  3%c  each.  Will  Rockwell,  Hub- 
bard, Neb. 


IiangBhans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS-CIRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

PRIZE- WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
ton  eggs.    Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb. 

Plymouth  Bocks 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  60c  per  15,  $3  per  100.  Mrs.  Anna 
Eklund,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  EGGS,  5c  APIECE— 
None  shipped  over  three  days  old.  Miss 
Voorhees,  Sweetwater,  Neb. 


BIG  REDUCTION  —  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs,  famous  "Ringlet"  strain  from 
Thompson's  $10  matings— $1  per  15,  $4  per 
100.    Mrs.  B.  Taft,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Beds 

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  15  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Delmer 
McCann,  Arlington,  Neb. 


HIGH- SCORING  RED  MALES,  BLUE 
ribbon  winners,  cheap.  Need  room  for 
young  stock.  Price  list  free.  George 
Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb. 


SINGLE-  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND 
Red  eggs  from  pure-bred  stock— $1  per  15, 
$5  per  100;  laying  hens,  $1  each.  Mrs. 
Chas.  Kellett,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


SINGLE-COMB  REDS,  $3  AND  $5— 
Eggs,  exhibition  matings,  now  $2  fifteen, 
$5  fifty.-  Scott  Covalt,  Box  O,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 


SINGLE-CCWB  REDS  AT  PIONEER 
Home— Large,  dark  red;  heavy  layers. 
Pens,  $1.50  per  15;  utility,  $4  per  100.  Mrs. 
John  Hall,  Valley,  Neb. 


Turkeys 

TURKEYS,  NARRAGANSETT,  $2  PER 
10;  Indian  Runner  ducks,  fawn  and  white, 
$1  per  15;  prepaid  by  parcel  post.  Henry 
Korgan,  Hastings,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 

BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
setting.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough,  Weston,  la. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

MAPLEWOOD  FARM  HATCHERY, 
Exeter,  Neb.,  is  the  largest  in  world 
hatching  more  than  two  varieties  of  high- 
class,  thoroughbred  chicks  not  connected 
with  a  broiler  plant.  June  discounts,  10 
per  cent;  July  discounts,  20  per  cent. 
Write  your  wants.  Sterile  eggs  for  pri- 
vate customers,  hospitals,  after  July  15. 


WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free 
catalogue.    C.  W.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 


EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex.  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-16ths  pure,  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


DOGS 

50  FEMALE  COLLIE  PUPS  TO  LET 
on  shares;  50  female  Airedale  pups  to 
let  on  shares.  Must  have  reference.  Also 
have  a  few  to  sell.  Snd  for  my  large 
sales  list.    W.  R.  Watson.   Oakland,  fa. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FOR  SALE— 
Well  marked,  $5  each.  John  Bader, 
Scribner,  Neb. 


BATE — Pive  cents  per  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hundred/  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  CKXTIIHY  FARMER. 
If  you  have  any  wants  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,   insert  an  ad.   In  this  department 


LANDS — Arkansas 

1G0-ACRE  RICH  CREEK  IMPROVED 
farm;  60  cultivation,  balance  timbered— 
$20  acre.     Sessions  Co..   Winthrop,  Ark. 


British  Columbia 

OPENING  OF  A  NEW  COUNTRY— 
The  new  transcontinental  line,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  is  finished,  giving  access 
to  Central  British  Columbia  that  has 
hitherto  had  no  railroads.  The  very  best 
opportunities  ever  presented  are  await- 
ing you  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Fraser 
river  and  Fort  George,  Nechaco  and 
Bulkley  valleys  of  Central  British  Co- 
lumbia, where  nature  has  provided  soil 
and  climate  as  near  ideal  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  If  you  wish  to  know 
about  this  country,  write  Whitney  Land 
Co.,  Germania  Life  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Colorado 

WANTED— GOOD,  LIVE  REAL  Es- 
tate agents  to  co-operate  with  us  in  col- 
onizing a  20,000-acre  tract  of  good  farm 
land  in  eastern  Colorado  near  Platte 
river  in  the  Shallow  Water  district, 
where  the  crop  pays  for  the  land  in  two 
years.  Good  commission  to  live  agents. 
Write  at  once  for  literature.  Platte  River 
Valley  Land  Co.,  Omaha  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb.   


Crop  Payment 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  TEAM  OF  HORSES 
and  some  cattle,  you  can  buy  a  good 
farm  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  or 
Montana  on  the  crop  payment  plan. 
For  particulars  address  L.  J.  Bricker, 
General  Immigration  Agent,  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Parms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb.   


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland,  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


WANTED— FARMS  FROM  OWNERS 
for  sale.  We  have  direct  buyers.  Send 
description.  Magazine,  particulars  free. 
Western  Sales  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LANDS — Missouri 

IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  221-22G  Woodruff  Bldg., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


Montana 

READ!  FROM  OWNER  DIRECT— 
Five  miles  south  of  Great  Fall3,  Mon- 
tana; population,  24,000;  alfalfa,  grain, 
dairy  ranch,  1,980  acres;  900  cultivated,  550 
winter  wheat  and  other  grain,  350  fine 
alfalfa,  40  timber  along  river,  balance 
heavy  grass.  Good  buildings;  all  fenced, 
partly  woven  wire;  water  at  buildings. 
All  products  consumed  here,  big  prices- 
alfalfa.  $12  to  $15;  butter,  40c:  milk,  10c; 
eggs,  25  to  60  cents.  Good  work  horses 
with  ranch,  full  set  machinery,  cattle, 
hogs  and  crops;  $52  per  acre,  one-third 
trade,  balance  easy  terms.  Investigate. 
A  fortune  in  it.  Another  square  section 
close— 420  acres  at  station:  will  trade. 
Write  today.  Sam  Stenson,  Box  448,  Great 
Falls,  Montana. 


Nebraska 

GO  WEST— FOR  SALE,  A  14,000-ACRE 
colonization  tract.  Will  retail  $12.50  to 
$25  per  acre.  This  tract  is  scattered 
with  fine  farms,  homes  and  showing 
splendid  crops  which  we  raise  in  that 
territory.  -This  is  a  bargain  for  eastern 
real  estate  colonization  agents  or  spec- 
ulators—$8  per  acre.  Write  for  terms. 
Will  split  tract  to  suit.  522  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— We  have  listed  with  us  to 
sell  several  hundred  thousands  acres  of 
choice  North  Dakota  lands.  In  order  to 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  in  North  Dakota,  we  will  sell  these 
lands  at  cost.  Prices  are  about  one-fifth 
those  asked  in  Iowa  or  Illinois,  and  ag- 
ricultural possibilities  are  just  as  great. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads,  all 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates. 
For  literature  and  full  particulars  write 
J.  S.  Murphy  Immigration  Agt.,  Soo 
Line  Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Kansas 

FOR  SALE— 320  ACRES,  IMPROVED, 
in  the  famous  Moran  Valley,  Allen 
county,  Kansas.  Very  low  for  cash,  or 
on  easy  terms.  View  of  farm  sent  on 
application.  Address  owner,  Lock  Box 
367,  Iola,  Kansas. 


Miscellaneous  Lands 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  SCRIP  FOR 
Sale— Soldiers'  additional  land  scrip  in  40, 
80  and  120-acre  assignments.  Can  be  lo- 
cated on  vacant  government  land.  No 
residence  or  cultivation  required.  Ad- 
dress Fred  D  Mason,  Security  Mutual 
Life  Bldg.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  


Oregon 

DO  YOU  REALIZEI  THAT  ONTARIO 
i  has  seven  railroads  and  is  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Omaha  to  Port- 
land? All  around  this  city  are  fine  irri- 
gated farm  lands  that  will  grow  anything 
that's  suited  to  the  locality  in  great 
abundance  and  of  very  fine  quality. 
These  farms  lie  among  cultivated  ones, 
so  that  you  can  see  just  what  the  pro- 
ductions are.  Actual  settlers  wanted,  to 
whom  remarkable  terms  will  be  given. 
Excursion  rates  first  and  third  Tuesdays 
of  each  month.  Lands  are  low-priced. 
Send  for  folder;  it's  free.  Oregon  Sc 
Western  Col.  Co.,  536  Paxton  Block, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Minnesota 

TODD— COUNTY  OF  CREAMERIES, 
corn  and  clover.  For  information  write 
Van  Dyke  &  Van  Dyke,  Main  St.,  Long 
Prairie,  Minn. 


CORN  AND  CLOVER  LANDS  IN 
central  Minnesota.  Low  prices.  Reason- 
able terms.  Write  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $75  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paf  frath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


WAR— ON  HIGH-PRICED  LAND' — IS 
our  motto.  Don't  do  a  thing  till  you 
have  sent  your  address  to  us  and  re- 
ceived and  read  our  illustrated  folder  on 
Aitkin  County,  Minnesota,  describing  the 
wonderful  opportunities  in  this  section 
of  the  state,  tellng  of  the  lowi  prices  at 
which  we  sell  our  lands,  and  the  easy 
terms  we  make.  Aitkin  county  is  in  the 
center  of  Minnesota's  clover  and  dairy- 
ing district.  A  little  money  will  start  you 
on  the  road  to  success.  Write.  Get  the 
facts.  Do  it  today.  Land  Agent,  C,  R. 
I.  &  P.  Ry.  Co.,  378  Wolvin  Bldg.,  Du- 
luth,  Minn. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE 
greatest,  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Missouri 

FOR  SALE-BIG  SHORTAGE  CAT- 
tle— Big  profit  raising  them.  We  offer 
exceptional  bargains  in  Ozark  county, 
Missouri,  ranches.  Cheap  land;  good 
grazing;  plenty  pure  spring  water;  40  to 
50  inches  rainfall.  Tell  us  how  many 
acres  you  want  and  we  will  send  you 
particulars.  Price,  $6  to  $8  per  acre- 
Easy  terms.  Must  not  be  undervalued 
because  we  do  not  overcharge  for  it. 
POHREI  &  READ,  30  N.  LaSalle  St, 
Chicago. 


Washington 

ONE  ACRE,  ONE  COW— SPOKANE 
Valley  Irrigated  Lands  will  produce 
enough  feed  on  one  acre  for  one  cow. 
We  are  importing  butter,  eggs,  ham  and 
bacon.  This  means  good  market.  Mild 
climate.  Productive  soil.  Abundance  of 
water.  No  drouths.  Close  to  city. 
Worth  investigating.  Write  Spokane  Val- 
ley Land  and  Water  Company,  Spokane, 
Wash. 


Wyoming 

GOVERNMENT   LANE-GET  320 

acres.  We  stock  your  land,  buy  your 
crop.  Some  means  required.  Particulars 
free.    Wvomine  Settlement.  Janet.  V  yo 


FOR  SALE— SECTION  LAND  NEAR 
Laramie.  Wvo.,  under  irrigation.  Will 
make  ideal  stock  ranch— $25  per  acre. 
Write  owner,  Gilbert  Angrimson,  Fowler, 
Oolo. 


COME  TO  PINE  BLUFFS,  WYOMING, 
where  farming  pays— where  those  who 
are  here  have  made  good— where  on  the 
average  the  crop  on  every  acre  under 
cultivation  pays  for  the  land  each  year 
—where)  oats  yield  60  to  90  bushels  per 
acre,  wheat  20  to  40  bushels,  flax  15  to 
25  bushels— where  1.000  cars  of  grain  are 
shipped  out  annually— where  the  land  cul- 
tivates easily— where  the  climate  is  in- 
spiring and  the  rainfall  ample — where 
choice,  level  farm  land  can  now  be  had 
at  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre,  on  terms  as 
low  as  one-tenth  cash  and  the  balance  in 
nine  equal  yearlv  payments — where  you 
buy  direct  from  the  owner  and  save  the 
agent's  commission.  Will  refund  your 
expenses  if  these  statements  untrue.  C. 
L.  Beatty.  Pine  Bluffs.  Wyo.  


MISCELLANEOUS 

FENCE  POSTS  AND  LUMBER  Di- 
rect to  consumer.  C.  J.  Coleman,  Sand 
Point.  Idaho. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth :  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  Dept.  L.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.    Established  1SS0.  


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

USE  BOTH  SIDES  OF  YOUR  DOL- 
lar.  Double  value  watch  repairing— 
cleaning,  75c;  main  spring,  75c.  Not  over 
$2  to  repair  any  watch.  Oklahoma  Watch 
Repair  Shop,  Walters,  Okl.  Send  by 
parcel  post. 


DAIRY  FARM  CO..  1201  FARNAM. 
Omaha,  makes  big  inducements  to  prac- 
tical farmers  who  believe  in  corn — silo- 
milk  pail— hog— route  for  sure  money  in 
farming. 


AUTOMOBILES 

70  USED  CARS— WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Write  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  OPEN 
to  men  and  women.  Over  15,000  appoint- 
ments coming;  $75  to  $150  month.  Life 
jobs.  Pleasant  work.  Short  hours.  Va- 
cations. Common-sense  education  suf- 
ficient. Full  directions  telling  how  to 
get  position  free.  Franklin  Institutes 
Dept.  G-93,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  Twentieth  Century  Farmer; 
salary  $42  a  week.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  wekly.  We  teach  you  how 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


MAKE  $100  A  SEASON  IN  SPARE 
time  only  and  get  all  your  own  clothes 
free.  Easy  to  get  orders  for  men's 
suits  with  our  beautiful  samples  and  up- 
to-date  styles.  Write  at  once  for  free 
book  of  samples  and  styles,  agents'  inside 
costs  and  retail  prices,  full  information 
and  our  big,  new  offer.  It's  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity.  Knickerbocker  Tailor- 
ing Co.,  Dept.  102,  Chicago. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39  F.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros..  Chadron,  Neb. 

~I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver,  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  a  large,  se- 
lect stock  of  all  these  seeds  for  sale. 
Werter  DeVaughn,  1614  Harney  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


FETERITA— HOME-GROWN,  TESTED 
seed,  re-cleaned,  sacked.  Greatest  drouth- 
resisting  crop.  Matures  in  75  days. 
Pamphlet  telling  how  to  grow— $2.75  sin- 
gle bushel,  $4.50  per  hundred.  H.  M.  Hill, 
Sycamore,  Kan.    Route  L 


IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
when  you  want  it,  place  an  ad.  in  the 
Market  Place  of  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Breeders'  Notes 

Frleslantl  Farm  Holsteins 

Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  room  200,  Bee  building. 
Omaha,  Neb.,  proprietor  of  Friesland) 
Farm  Holsteins,  located  just  west  of 
Omaha,  has  some  choice  young  sons  of 
Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  King 
Segis  Lyons  for  sale:  also  will  spare  a 
few  females.  It  always  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  mention  this  herd,  because 
we  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
herds  of  Holstein  cattle  in  the  west.  Dr. 
Davis  has  spared  neither  time  nor  ex- 
pense in  the  upbuilding  of  this  herd.  He 
has  selected  the  very  best  breeding  ani- 
mals obtainable  and  has  set  a  standard 
to  which  they  must  conform  if  they  re- 
main in  the  herd.  When  you  buy  any- 
thing from  this  herd  you  know  just  what 
you  are  going  to  get.  It  is  certainly 
worth  something  to  know  that  you  are 
getting  an  animal  that  is  free  from  dis- 
ease, has  been  grown  and  developed  in 
the  right  manner  and  comes  from  a  line 
of  ancestry  that  gives  you  reasonable 
assurance  that  you  are  getting  something 
that  will  prove  a  profitable  investment 
to  you.  Write  Dr.  Davis  if  you  want 
anything  in  his  line,  and  rest  assured 
you  will  get  a  square  deal.  Kindly  men- 
tion the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 
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Tuxedo— A  Hit  With  the  Hit- 

Makers 

HUNDREDS  of  the  snappiest  ball  players 
in  the  country — the  clean-cut  athletes 
who  provide  Americans  with  their  great- 
est outdoor  relaxation  —  enthusiastically  en- 
dorse Tuxedo.   This  is  the  kind  of  endorse- 
ment that  carries  a  convincing  punch. 

These  men  know  that  Tuxedo  is  a  mild, 
pure  tobacco,  which  can  be  smoked  all  day 
with  pleasure.  Tuxedo  cannot  bite  the  tongue; 
it  burns  freely  and  smoothly,  giving  a  cool, 
sweet  smoke.  . 


FRED  CLARKE 

"I'd  advise  every  ballplayer 
to  smoke  Tuxedo.  I  do,  always. 
I  know  of  no  other  tobacco  that 
iiives  tlie  satisfaction  that  Tux- 
edo does." 


JOE  TINKER 

"A  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  after  a 
game  is  the  most  restful  smoke 
I  can  find." 
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MILLER  HUGGINS 

"I'm  for  Tuxedo  every  time. 
It's  cool,  mild,  fragrant — every- 
thing the  ball  player  could 
want  in  his  tobacco." 


£Fu/xedo 

The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

From  the  scoreboard  man  to  the  magnate 
in  the  private  box,  everybody  on  the  grounds 
is  "catching  on  to"  the  supreme  merit  of  Tuxedo. 

Tuxedo  is  made  from  the  finest,  mildest 
leaves  of  high-grade  Burley  tobacco,  so  treated 
under  the  famous  original  "Tuxedo  Process" 
that  it  burns  slow  and  cool,  with  a  delightful 
flavor  and  aroma. 

The  "Tuxedo  Process"  makes  it  impossible 
for  for  this  perfect  tobacco  to  bite  or  sting  the 
most  delicate  tongue  or  throat. 

Tuxedo  has  many  imitators — in  outward 
appearances.   It  has  no  equal  in  the  pipe. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  1  ft  n 
tering,  carved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  till 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  P- 
with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  .  OU 


In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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JIMMY  ARCHER 

"Tuxedo  is  my  idea  of  a  good 
smoke  in  every  way — coolness, 
mildness,  purity.  Tuxedo  is  a 
winner." 


ROGER  BRESNAHAN 

"Tuxedo  appeals  to  me  more 
than  other  tobaccos;  it's  so  re- 
markably mild  and  soothing. 
Easily  my  favorite  smoke." 


JACK  McINNIS 

"Tuxedo  gives  a  cool,  mild 
smoke,  and  never  affects  the 
wind.  Tnxedo  is  a  tobacco  that's 
always  good" 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  June  13,  1914 


Number  705 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Unseemly  Anxiety 

The  class  in  English  had  just  fin- 
ished reading  about  Launcelot  and 
Elaine. 

"Now,  Thomas,"  said  the  teacher, 
"tell  us  what  you  think  of  Elaine." 

'Aw,  I  don't  think  much  of  her," 
said  Thomas;  "she  was  too  anxious." 
— «> — 
Not  Eggs 

School  Mistress — You  dirty  boy! 
Why  don't  you  wash  your  face  and 
not  let  it  show  what  you  had  for 
breakfast  this  morning?" 

Small  Boy — What  was  it? 

School  Mistress — Eggs. 

Small  Boy — Wrong!  Eggs  was 
yesterday. 

Change  of  Aim 

Four  -  year  -  old  Wesley,  having 
been  rebuked  for  some  slight  breach 
of  etiquette,  replied  defensively, 
"Papa  does  it." 

"Your  father,"  the  mother  an- 
swered rather  carelessly,  "is  a  priv- 
ileged character." 

Wesley  seemed  to  be  thinking 
deeply,  and  finally  surprised  his 
mother  with  the  announcement: 
"When  I  get  big  I'm  not  going  to  be 
a  farmer;  I'm  going  to  be  what  you 
said  papa  is." — Mother's  Magazine. 

Obeying  Orders 

A  woman,  coming  down  the  gar- 
den walk,  was  horrifed  at  seeing  her 
son  standing  on  his  head  against 
the  garden  wall. 

"Johnnie,  you  bad  boy!"  she  cried. 
"What -are  you  doing  now?" 

"Standing  on  my  head,"  replied 
Johnny.  "Didn't  yer  tell  me  to  play 
at  summat  that  wouldn't  wear  my 
boots  out?" 

Had  Beeii  Looking 
"Mother,"  said  Bobby,  after  a  full 
week  of  obedience,  "have  I  been  a 
good  boy  lately?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  replied  the  mother, 
"a  very,  very  good  boy." 

"And  do  you  trust  me,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"Why,  of  course,  mother  trusts 
her  little  boy,"  she  answered. 

But  the  chastened  child  was  not 
pacified. 

"I  mean  really,  really  trust  me, 
you  know,"  he  explained. 

"Yes,  I  really,  really  trust  you," 
nodded  his  mother.  "Why  do  you 
ask?** 

"Just  because,"  said  Bobby,  div- 
ing his  hand  into  his  pockets  and 
looking  her  in  the  face,  "if  you  trust 
me  like  you  say  you  do,  why  do  you 
go  on  hiding  the  jam?" 

Bessie's  Prayer 
Some  time  ago  Bessie's  aunt  called 
and  in  a  confidential  moment  the 
little  girl  told  what  a  naughty  boy 
Iter  brother  was.  She  said  that  he 
had  set  a  trap  in  the  yard  to  catch 
birds,  but  assured  aunty  that  she 
had  seen  to  it  that  none  were 
caught. 

"That  was  very  good  of  you,  Bes- 
sie," smilingly  returned  aunty. 
"How  dtfd  you  manage  to  do  it?" 

"Why,  I  prayed,  aunty,"  answered 
Bessie.  "I  just  prayed  that  brother 
might  not  catch  any  of  the  birds." 

"That  was  quite  right,"  returned 
aunty.   "Did  he  catch  any?" 

"He  did  not,"  was  the  quick  re- 
joinder.  "Just  as  soon  as  I  got  done 
praying  I  went  out  and  busted  up 
the  trap." 
(2) 
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What  Silos  Really  Do 

|N  OUR  issue  of  May  30  we  started  a  series  of  silo  arti- 
cles which  will  run  from  time  to  time  during  the  sum- 
mer. .  These  articles  are  based  on  extended  investiga- 
tions among  silo  owners  in  Nebraska,  Kansas  and 
Iowa,  and  the  advice  given  our  readers  in  the  articles  is  the  ad- 
vice of  the  men  who  own  silos  and  have  used  them  with  profit. 
Our  next  issue  will  contain  the  second  of  this  series  of  articles. 
In  this  number  we*  will  tell  you  what  these  silo  owners  say  in 
regard  to  the  saving  effected  by  the  silo,  explaining  just  where 
and  how  the  silos  have  saved  their  owners  money.  Last  year  we 
published  a  series  of  silo  articles  for  the  man  who  had  no  silo. 
We  told  him  of  the  various  kinds  of  silo  he  could  build  and  ex- 
plained something  of  the  value  of  each  kind  under  various  con- 
ditions. During  the  last  year  thousands  of  silos  have  been  -built 
in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  Ow- 
ing to  the  dry  weather  that  prevailed  over  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country,  it  was  the  biggest  silo  building  year  we  have  ever  had. 
Hundreds  of  our  readers  who  did  not  own  silos  a  year  or  so  ago 
own  them  now.  This  present  series  of  articles  is  of  benefit  to 
the  man  who  owns  a  silo,  showing  him  under  what  conditions 
and  by  the  use  of  what  methods  men  have  been  able  to  make  a 
maximum  amount  of  profit  out  of  the  silo. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

As  Usual 

A  woman  with  little  wit  sat  at  a 
public  meeting  between  a  bishop  and 
a  rabbi.  She  thought  she  would  be 
clever,  and  said  to  the  rabbi: 

"I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  leaf  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments." 

"That  page,  madam,"  said  the 
rabbi,  "is  usually  a  blank  one." 

Help  Wanted 
"My  dear,  a  burglar  fired  a  re- 
volver at  a  Boston  man,  and  the  bul- 
let struck  a  button,  thus  saving  his 
life." 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 
"Only  this:    A  man  could  shoot  at 
me  with  a  shotgun  and  never  hit  a 

button." 

Soul-Saving  Time  Limit 

One  day  a  visiting  clergyman,  who 
was  to  preach  before  the  students  at 
Yale  University,  asked  how  long  he 
was  expected  to  talk. 

"Of  course,  we  put  no  limit  upon 
you,"  replied  President  Hadley,  "but 
we  have  a  feeling  here  at  Yale — that 
no  souls — are  saved — after  the  first 
twenty  minutes."  —  The  World's 
Work. 

Hand  in  Hand 

"I  tell  youi,  Pat,  my  boy,"  the  big 
man  of  the  town  confided,  laying  a 
patronizing  hand  on  the  young  Irish- 
man's shoulder,  "I  wish  I  had  your 
tongue." 

"Sure,  sor,"  grinned'  Pat,  "but  it 
would  do  yez  no  good  without  me 
brains." — Woman's  Home  Compan- 
ion. 

For  Every-Day  Wear 

Applicant  for  Position — I  have 
here  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  my  minister. 

Head  of  Firm — That's  very  good 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  won't  need 
your  services  on  Sundays.  Have  you 
any  references  from  anybody  who 
knows  you  the  other  six  days  of  the 
week? 

Not  Ready  to  Go 

In  an  asylum  two  patients  named 
Sandie  and  Tam  formed  a  plan  to 
make  escape.    Sandie  says  to  Tam: 

"Bend  doon  and  I'll  get  on  your 
back  and  get  on  the  tap  o'  the  wall 
and  haul  you  up." 

Sandie  gets  on  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  slides  down  the  other  side,  say- 
ing: 

"Tam,  I  think  you'll  be  better  to 
stay  anither  fortnicht,  for  you're  no 
near  sane  yet." 

Pity  the  Suffering 
An  Ohio  man  tells  of  a  farmer  in  1 
that  state  who,  even  in  the  hour  of 
adversity,  could  think  of  others.  An 
unseasonable  frost  had  completed 
the  damage  done  by  the  insects  to 
his  potatoes.  The  tops  of  the  plants, 
which  had  served  as  pasturage  for 
the  pests,  were  wholly  destroyed. 
Meeting  him  at.  the  postoffice  one 
day,  a  friend  asked:  "How  are  you. 
Tom?  Things  goin'  well?"  "Goin' 
well!"  exclaimed!  the  old  man;  "I 
should  say  not!  There's  trouble  and 
plenty  of  it!  Why,  up  at  my  place 
thero's  9,000,000  potato  bugs,  an'' 
nothin'  for  them  to  cat." 


Putting  Your  Products  on  the  Market 

Raise  the  Best  and  Then  Sell  for  More  Than  Current  Quotations 


^■"■■^  AVING  been  a  farmer  and  an  ad- 

l_JJ         vertiser    and    having    made  the 
combination  profitable,    the  fol- 
kfgfffMgfl     lowing    suggestions    are  offered 
{✓OfiftPejl     for  what  they  are  worth  to  those 
WmIOf     beginning  to  think  of  something 
besides  making  two  blades  of  al- 
falfa grow  where  there  was  only  one  rag  weed 
before. 

Ever  since  Adam  was  a  gardener,  without  a 
market,  the  farmer  has  been  long  on  production 
and  shy  on  salesmanship.  He  has  become  ac- 
customed to  thinking  of  himself  as  a  soil  tiller 
exclusively.  He  has  had  it  dinged  into  him  by 
all  the  powers  that  have  tried  to  "uplift"  him. 
The  two  blades  of  grass  theory  has  been  quoted 
by  public  speakers  and  writers  ad  nauseam,  es- 
pecially the  gentlemen  who  generally  relieve 
him  of  the  shipping,  transporting,  commission 
merchanting,  jobbing  and  brokering — meaning, 
of  course,  the  philanthropic  middlemen.  How 
they  have  striven  to  inoculate  the  farmer  with 
the  idea  that  he  is  a  producer  only! 

Be  Your  Own  Middleman 

Now,  brother  farmers,  I  think  I  am  well 
within  the  facts  when  I  state  that  the  only  men 
who  ever  made  a  big  thing  of  farming  are  the 
producers  who  are  also  their  own  middlemen. 
Not  satisfied  to  close  the  deal  at  the  grocery, 
the  elevator  or  the  loading  chutes  by  letting 
the  other  fellow  fix  the  price  on  the  farmer's 
own  goods,  they  combine  modern  business  sys- 
tem with  the  new  science  of  agriculture,  and  not 
only  grow  maximum  crops,  but  get  maximum 
prices  for  their  output. 

It  does  not  ordinarily  pay  to  grow  grain  and 
hay  for  sale,  and  many  farmers  are  finding  this 
out.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  farmer  is  in  business 
for  profit  instead  of  his  health  he  must  feed 
the  crude  products  of  his  fields  to  live  stock 
that  will  bring  the  highest  returns. 

When  a  man  has  raised  a  bunch  of  pure- 
breds  he  has  something  to  talk  about;  and 
that's  about  all  there  is  to  advertising — having 
something  worth  talking  about  and  telling  peo- 
ple who,  where  and  what  you  are.  The  man 
who  makes  the  most  convincing  selling  talk  is 
the  one  who  gets  the  cream  of  the  trade. 

What  Advertising  Is 

Advertising  is  not  alone  telling  the  world 
about  your  goods;  it  needs  also  a  dash  of  pep 
that  will  make  the  reader  want  your  article  so 
much  that  he  can't  resist  the  appeal. 

Scientific  salesmanship  is  selling  goods  at 
a  profit  through  persuasion.  It  is  not  sales- 
manship when  a  farmer  drives  up  to  the  ele- 
vator with  a  wagonbox  full  of  No.  1  hard  and 
yells,  "how  much?"  That's  only  filling  an  or- 
der, if,  indeed,  it  is  not  absolute  slavery. 

Every  sale  goes  through  a  certain  routine. 
First  you  catch  attention,  then  create  interest, 
then  induce  desire  and  finally  persuade  to  the 
resolve  to  buy.  Advertising  is  salesmanship  on 


By  H.  B.  Trueman 

paper  and  operates  precisely  in  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  selling  talk  appeals  to  the  eye 
instead  of  to  the  ear. 

When  a  farmer  raises  something  of  especial 
merit  and  can  sell  it  through  advertising,  his 
fortune  is  made.  For,  hark  you!  The  material 
prizes  of  the  world  go  to  the  man  who  can  per- 
suade others  to  buy.  A  scnool  teacher,  in  the 
noblest  profession  in  the  world,  may  get  only 
$800  a  year,  while  a  traveling  salesman,  with 
no  education  to  speak  of,  may  get  $5,000  a 
year,  because  he  can  make  more  than  that  for 
his  house. 

What  the  People  Want 

To  get  in  this  game  a  farmer  must  first  pro- 
duce something  people  want.  It  must  be  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  and  of  high  quality. 
He  must  put  it  up  in  attractive  form.  No  use 
talking,  folks  do  eat  with  their  eyes.  Offer  a 
messy  lump  done  up  in  a  greasy  rag  and  you 
couldn't  sell  blue-ribbon  butter  at  oleo  prices. 
Put  your  pound  print  in  a  clean  carton  with  a 
handsome  label;  tell  how  clean  you  keep  your 
cows  and  dairy;  mention  that  this  butter  took 
a  prize  at  the  fair;  tell  how  valuable  a  food  but- 
ter is;  give  it  a  fancy  name  and  ask  5  cents 
more  a  pound  for  it,  and  it's  a  ten-to-one  shot 
that  you  will  buy  more  cows  before  long. 

A  salesman  or  advertiser  must  put  a  big 
chunk  of  psychology  into  his  persuasion,  which 
is  no  more  nor  less  than  understanding  the  hu- 
man heart  and  telling  the  truth  in  an  interest- 
ing way. 

I  am  not  trying  to  write  a  compendium  of 
scientific  advertising,  but  only  to  hint  at  some 
of  its  possibilities.  There  isn't  a  farmer  in  the 
land,  no  matter  where  he  is  located,  what  he 
raises  or  what  his  previous  experience,  has  been, 
but  can  improve  his  financial  status  fey  employ- 
ing business  methods  along  with  his  scientific 
crop  production. 

Have  a  Specialty 

The  writer  spent  a  goodly  number  of  years 
as  a  dairyman  near  a  large  city.  Wholesale 
prices  being  inadequate  for  his  ideals  of  decent 
living,  a  sanitary  bottling  plant  was  installed 
and  a  wagon  route  started.  We  had  choice 
milk:  that  was  the  foundation.  No  use  boost- 
ing an  article  without  merit.  We  told  people 
about  our  specialty.  Folks  with  babies  and 
puny  children,  sick  people  andi  old  folks,  dis- 
criminating judges  of  milk  and  others  were 
gJad  to  pay  10  cents  a  quart  for  our  bottled 
sunshine  and  clover,  where  other  milkmen  were 
getting  6  cents. 

Advertising  Turned  the  Trick 

Anotheniirre  we  nad  some  oats  too  good  for 
feed  and  we  put  a  little  advertisement  into  sev- 
eral papers  read  by  farmers.  Instead  of  selling 
on  the  ©pen  market  juggled  by  those  sacred 


"quotations,"  we  got  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  our 
virile,  cleaned  and  graded  seed  oats.  We  fur- 
nished the  bags,  but  the  buyer  paid  the  freight. 

"Funny"  Gate  Sign  Works  Like  Magic 
A  neighbor  had  a  fine  crop  of  onions.  He 
put  up  a  funny  sign  at  the  front  gate  offering 
them  for  sale  at  retail  prices;  folks  came  to 
his  door,  paid  cash,  took  their  purchases  away, 
and  were  lucky  to  get  such  big,  mild  onions  at 
the  usual  price. 

A  cousin  living  near  a  small  factory  town 
made  money  selling  weanling  pigs  at  $5  apiece. 
Almost  every  family  in  the  suburbs  wanted  a 
"swate  bit  of  a  pig"  to  bring  up  by  hand  in  a 
pen  and  to  eat  the  table  scraps  and  garder 
wastes  and  grow  into  a  3  00-pound  porker  for. 
family  use. 

I  know  a  dairyman  who  makes  choice  but- 
ter. He  heard  of  Prof.  Metchnikoff  (successor 
to  the  great  Pasteur)  and  his  Bulgarian  soured 
milk  that  makes  you  live  to  be  100.  He  pro- 
cured some  of  the  dope  and  learned  to  put  up 
this  new  brand  of  "buttermilk."  It  brought 
fancy  prices  at  drug  stores,  hotels  and  resi- 
dences. What  formerly  had  been  fed  to  hogs  at 
a  value  of  about  a  cent  a  gallon  was  converted 
by  brains  and  skill  into  a  highly  desired  article 
of  human  food  worth  20  to  40  cents  a  gallon. 

Others  Have  Done  It 

Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  signifi- 
cant successes  of  such  advertising  farmers  as 
Lovejoy  of  Berkshire  fame;  Hill,  Scribner  and 
Gillette,  the  Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Holstein-  trio 
at  Rosendale,  Wis.;  Milo  C.  Jones  and  his  lit- 
tle-pig sausages;  ex-Governor  Hoard  and  his 
prime  butter  direct  to  the  consumer;  Hale  and 
his  peaches:  the  Funk  seed  corn  farms,  etc. 

Express,  freight  and  parcel  post  afford  op- 
portunities to  farmers  to  build  up  a  profitable 
trade  direct  with  the  consumer.  By  advertising 
or  personal  solicitation  a  set  of  customers  can 
be  listed  who  think  first  of  quality  and  next  of 
price.  Each  of  these  will  take  a  weekly  hamper 
of  mixed  stuff — eggs,  dressed  poultry,  fresh  or 
cured  meats,  butter,  cottage  cheese,  honey, 
fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  mushrooms,  etc.,  all 
packed  according  to  the  needs  and  whims  of 
the  customer.  The  empty  hamper  comes  back 
at  slight  cost.  Some  farmers  use  corrugated 
paper  boxes,  costing  less  than  10  cents  for  the 
half-bushel  size. 

No  Limit  to  Farm  Family's  Activities 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  a  farmer's  family 
can  do  in  the  way  of  producing  something  else 
besides  corn,  timothy  hay  and  fat  stock  for  the 
"quotation"  market.  With  imagination  and 
nerve  to  start  it  and  brains  and  commercial  in- 
stinct to  keep  it  going,  farming  is  a  most  at- 
tractive advertising  field  for  the  ambitious  man 
or  woman  who  will  wed  effective  advertising  to 
economical  production.  But  before  attempting 
anything  of  this  sort  the  reader  should  fix  this 
motto  everlastingly  in  his  mind — quality  before 
quantity.   Then  let  'em  know  about  it. 

(? 


Hog  Cholera— Prevention  and  Treatment 

IX— Should  Farmers  Be  Allowed  to  Adminsiter  Serum  and  Virus? 


Thoroughly  wash  the  skin  of  the  animal  where  needle  is  inserted. 
One  man  should  hold  the  pig,  one  do  the  washing  and  another  the  oper- 
ating.   The  operator  should  never  catch  or  hold  the  pig. 


Injecting  Serum — Have  table  on  which  to  place  all  instruments  and 
serum.  Notice  that  serum  containers  are  covered  to  keep  out  dust.  In- 
struments are  placed  on  antiseptic  cotton.  Bowl  on  corner  of  table  con- 
tains antiseptic  solution  in  which  needles  are  kept. 


NE  of  the  matters  that  has  received 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  of 
our  different  states  who  have  the 
matter  in  charge  is  the  question 
of  who  should  be  allowed  to  ad- 
minister serum  and  virus.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the 
proper  administration  of  the  remedy  is  one  of 
the  essential  matters  in  the  successful  use  of 
these  remedies. 
.  Some  authorities  hold  to  the  idea  that  al- 
most anyone  is  capable  of  administering  serum, 
while  others  hold  that  to  get  the  best  results  a 
veterinarian  should  do  the  work.  Careful  in- 
quiry into  this  matter  has  brought  us  to  the 
belief  and  conclusion  that  anyone,  be  he  a  vet- 
erinarian or  layman,  can,  without  danger,  ad- 
minister serum,  and  with  some  training  can  do 
the  work  in  a  manner  from  which  the  best  re- 
sults may  be  obtained. 

Should  Understand  Administering 

We  believe,  however,  that  in  order  properly 
to  do  this  work  the  party  doing  it  should  have 
some  training  along  this  line.  He  should  be 
taught  the  importance  of  thoroughly  cleansing 
his  implements  before  the  operation.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  a  syringe  or  needle  be 
used  that  is  not  thoroughly  boiled  in  water  for 
at  least  ten  minutes.  In  performing  the  opera- 
;  tion  sufficient  help  should  always  be  at  hand 
so  that  the  operator  will  at  no  time  be  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  holding  the  animal  to  be 
treated.  He  should  keep  his  instruments  and 
hands  scrupulously  clean.  Without  question,  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  abscesses  coming  from  the 
operations  are  due  to  the  uncleanliness  of  the 
operator  or  his  instruments. 

The  operator  should  have  one  vessel  in 
which  to  keep  his  instruments,  into  which  he 
skould  immediately  place  the  instrument  after 
each  operation.  Into  this  vessel  must  be  placed 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  some  well  known,  thor- 
ough disinfectant.  He  should  have  another  ves- 
sel with  plenty  of  disinfectant  in  which  he  can 
cleanse  his  hands  after  each  operation. 

Before  Inserting  the  needle  the  skin  of  the 
animal  should  be,  and  must  be,  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  using  a  cloth  or  sponge  soaked  in 
some  good,  reliable  disinfectant.  Many  of  our 
best  operators  recommend  a  3  per  cent  solution 
(4) 


of  cresol,  as  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  this  special  purpose. 

These  are  some  of  the  simple,  plain  rules 
that  should  be  followed  by  all  operators, 
whether  they  be  veterinarians  or  laymen.  The 
owner  of  the  herd  is  paying  for  the  work  and 
he  should  insist  that  all  these  sanitary  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  by  the  operator. 

Keep  Serum  Clean 

Another  important  matter  is  the  keeping  ab- 
solutely clean  of  the  serum.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  place  the  serum  in  a  sealed  fruit 
jar  and  give  it  into  the  keeping  of  one  partic- 
ular man.  Let  him  be  exceedingly  careful  to 
keep  the  cover  tightly  on  the  jar  all  the  time, 
except  when  the  operator  is  in  the  process  of 
taking  some  of  the  serum  into  his  needle.  In- 
fection was  found  in  a  number  of  hypers  used 
at  the  Indiana  station,  and  careful  investigation 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  infection  revealed  the 
fact  that  it  came  from  dust  getting  into  the 
serum  in  the  operating  room.  We  must  keep 
in  mind  that  many  abscesses  may  be  formed  by 
the  use  of  serum  that  contains  foreign  infec- 
tions. For  that  reason  extreme  care  is  advised 
in  keeping  the  container  closed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible during  the  course  of  the  operation. 
Danger  in  Use  of  VTirus 

The  use  of  virus  is  another  matter.  The 
party  using  virus  must  know  or  be  taught  ex- 
actly the  nature  of  the  stuff  he  is  handling. 
When  you  are  handling  virus  youi  are  handling 
virulent  cholera  blood,  a  very  small  particle  of 
which  can  start  infection  in  any  herd,  and  if 
not  stopped  could  practically  wipe  out  the 
bunch.  Some  of  our  states  are  requiring  that  be- 
fore anyone  can  administer  virus  he  must  first 
be  especially  instructed  in  su/ch  administration 
and  obtain  license  from  state  authorities.  We 
believe  this  a  good  plan.  Virus  can  spread  hog 
cholera;  therefore  the  utmost  care  and  precau- 
tion must  be  taken  in  its  administration.  We 
believe  that  the  state  live  stock  sanitary  board 
should  require  anyone,  be  he  a  veterinarian  or 
layman,  before  administering  virus  into  any 
hogs  in  the  state,  to  be  especially  instructed  in 
the  use  and  administration  of  this  product,  and 
obtain  from  such  authority  as  the  board  may 
see  fit  to  designate  a  special  permit. 

It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  during  the 
last  year,  in  the  rush  of  work  occasioned  by  the 


great  outbreak,  of  cholera,  that  many  of  our 
farmers  are  as  fully  equipped  to  administer 
virus  as  our  veterinarians.  The  board,  in  mak- 
ing rules  providing  for  a  permit  to  use  virus,* 
should  use  care  and  discretion  to  give  sufficient 
time  for  those  to  obtain  this  permit  or  license 
who  have  successfully  in  the  past  used  this 
product. 

Farmers  Should  Have  Permits 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  in  previous 
articles  has  urged  the  necessity  of  the  live  stock 
sanitary  board  appointing  one  or  more  compe- 
tent hog  cholera  men  to  be  put  into  the  field 
to  do  field  work,  both  in  an  educational  and 
practical  way.  We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the 
Nebraska  board  has  appointed  one  man  for  this 
work.  Dr.  C.  M.  Day  of  South  Omaha,  and  he  is 
now  in  the  field.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Day  and 
any  other  man  or  men  whom  the  board  may  in 
the  future  appoint  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work- 
should  have  power  and  authority  to  instruct 
farmers  or  others  in  the  use  of  virus,  and,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  admin- 
istration, to  grant  them  a  permit  or  license  to 
administer.  We  believe  in  making  it  as  con- 
venient as  possible  for  those  who  want  this  li- 
cense to  get  it.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  the 
necessity  of  special  training  and  instruction  in 
its  use.  We  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
believe  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  veteri- 
narian to  have  this  special  training  as  it  is  for 
the  farmer. 

The  question  of  who  shall  administer  serum 
and  virus  is  of  very  great  importance,  for  the 
reason  that,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  proper 
administration  of  the  product  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  the  operation. 

We  believe  that  some  veterinarians  do  not 
look  upon  their  vocation  in  the  right  light.  We 
regard  the  veterinary  surgeon  as  a  professional 
man  and  not  a  commercial  man.  Some  of  our 
veterinarians  seem  to  hold  to  the  idea  that  in 
the  treatment  of  hogs  for  cholera  they  are  both 
commercial  and  professional  men. 

Profits  on  Sale  of  Serum 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley Veterinary  Association,  held  in  Kansas  City, 
the  subject,  "What  is  a  Just  Charge  for  the 
Administration  of  Serum  and  Virus?"  was  dis- 
cussed. The  president  of  the  association,  in  intro- 
ducing the  first  speaker  on  this  subject,  made 
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the  statement  that  this  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  profession  and  should  be 
given  careful  consideration.  We  quite  agree 
with  President  Stouder  in  this  statement. 

Two  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  program  dis- 
cussing this  question  had  opinions  not  in  ac- 
cord with  those  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  One  of  the  speakers  said  that  the  vet- 
erinarian should  buy  from  the  manufacturer  all 
the  serum  he  uses,  and  that  he  should  have  a 
profit  of  hair  a  cent  per  c.  c.  on  all  the  product 
he  administers,  this  in  addition  to  other  regu- 
lar charges.  The  other  speaker  followed  the 
same  idea,  except  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
%  cent  per  c.  c.  profit. 

This  paper  has  no  axe  to  grind  with  the 
veterinarians.  We  fully  realize  and  appreciate 
their  valuable  services  to  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  of  this  country.  The  veterinarian 
should  be  liberally  paid  for  services  rendered, 
but  when  answering  a  professional  call  he 
should  not  receive,  in  addition  to  pay  for  pro- 
fessional services,  a  profit  on  the  serum  ad- 
ministered!. One  member  of  the  profession  told 


a  representative  of  this  paper  that  he  didn't  use 
state  serum  for  the  reason  that  he  couldn't 
make  a  profit  on  it  and  could  make  a  profit  on 
commercial  serum. 

At  no  time  since  the  graduate  or  profes- 
sional veterinarian  has  been  generally  em- 
ployed by  our  farmers  and  stockmen  in  the 
treatment  of  animal  .diseases  has  there  been 
any  one  thing  that  has  made  so  much  work, 
consequently  so  much  money,  for  the  practi- 
tioner as  has  the  treatment  of  hogs  for  cholera. 
Farmers  Will  Pay  Just  Fees 

Let  us  here  sound  a  note  of  warning.  We 
believe  a  large  majority  of  our  farmers  would 
prefer  paying  a  good,  reliable  veterinarian  a 
reasonable  fee  to  treat  their  hogs,  but  they  will 
not  stand  for  an  over-charge  or  graft.  The 
farmer  has  a  remedy  if  he  feels  that  he  is  being 
rmposed  upon.  He  can  do  this  work  himself, 
and  can  do  it  successfully,  and  he  will  do  it 
if  the  veterinarian  insists  on  a  profit  on  the 
serum  in  addition  to  his  regular  fee  for  this 
service. 

The  veterinarian  is  the  logical  man  to  do 


this  work.  If  he  will  take  hold  of  it  as  a  pro- 
fessional man  should,  he  can  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  in  this  par- 
ticular work.  His  sole  purpose  should  be  to 
eliminate  the  disease.  His  training  and  work 
peculiarly  fit  him  to  do  this  work,  but  he  must 
not  think  that  because  he  is  so  fitted  he  is  the 
only  one  who  can  do  it  and  that  his  services  in 
this  work  can't  be  dispensed  with. 

We  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  a 
large  per  cent  of  veterinarians  are  not  trying 
to  make  an  added  revenue  by  charging  a  profit 
on  serum  and  are  giving  their  very  best  services 
to  our  farmers  at  a  fee  that  is  just  and  reason- 
able. 

Our  only  object  in  taking  up  these  matters 
as  we  have  is  to  assist  in  wiping  out  hog  chol- 
era. If  the  veterinarians  will  co-operate  with 
the  state  authorities  and  the  farmers  as  they 
should,  they  can  render  no  greater  service  to 
their  clients  and  the  people  of  the  country  in 
general.  We  hope  they  will  look  at  this  matter 
as  they  should  and  give  us  this  co-operation. 
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Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  Adopts  Some  Important  Rules 


HE  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  met 
at  Lincoln  on  May  29.  At  this 
meeting  were  adopted  probably 
the  most  important  rules  and  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  hog  cholera 
work  since  the  organization  of  the 
board.  This  paper,  in  several  ar- 
ticles heretofore  published,  has  strongly  urged 
the  necessity  of  as  nearly  as  possible  standardiz- 
ing serum  plants  and  also  the  product.  We  have 
urged  that  the  best  method  of  standardizing  the 
plant  was  to  require  that  all  plants  doing  busi- 
ness should  have  government  licenses.  To  cover 
this  point  the  board  at  this  meeting  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

That  we  prohibit  the  sale  or  distribution  of  anti- 
hog  cholera  serum  or  virus  in  the  state  of  Nebraska 
after  August  1,  1914,  except  such  serum  and  virus  as 
has  been  produced  by  a  person,  firm  or  corporation 
in  possession  of  an  uncancelled  United  States  vet- 
erinary license. 

In  connection  with  this  we  wish  to  state  that 
this  regulation  was  asked  for  by  the  serum  man- 
ufacturers, both  those  holding  government  li- 
censes and!  the  ones  who  do  not.  This  is  cer- 
tainly commendable  on  their  part  and  shows 
their  willingness  to  comply  with  any  reasonable 
regulation  and  their  desire  to  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket a  good  article.  This  means  that  after  Au- 
gust 1  no  serum  plant  will  be  allowed  to  man- 
ufacture and  sell  any  of  its  product  except  those 
holding  an  uncancelled  license  from  the  gov- 
ernment. 

All  Serum  Must  Be  Tested 

This  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Under  government  regulations  all  serum  offered 
for  sale  by  these  plants  must  be  tested,  and  care- 
ful records  be  kept  by  the  manufacturer  showing 
when  the  test  was  made,  the  number  of  pigs 
used,  temperatures  during  the  test,  etc.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  testing  by  government  or  state 
officials  of  alL  serum  offered  for  sale.  We  re- 
alize that  it  takes  time  to  get  to  the  ideal,  and 
believe  that  until  the  government  and  state  can 
secure  sufficient  funds  by  which  they  may  test 
this  product  the  holding  of  a  government  license 
by  a  manufacturer  is  the  best  guarantee  now 
available  to  the  farmer  that  he  is  buying  a  good 
product. 

Provision  was  also  made  at  this  meeting  by 
the  board  for  the  testing  of  all  serum  now  on 
hand  by  all  unlicensed  commercial  plants  and 
all  on  hand  by  the  plants  holding  government 
licenses  which  was  manufactured  prior  to  the 


time  of  obtaining  such  license.  To  provide  for 
this  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

No  serum  shall  be  sold  after  July  1,  1914,  in  the 
state  of  Nebraska  except  serum  made  by  a  person, 
firm  or  corporation  holding1  an  uncancelled  United 
States  veterinary  license  when  such  serum  is  made, 
or  serum  that  has  been  tested  and  found  of  suffi- 
cient potency  as  provided  by  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry,  order  No.  196.  Such  test  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board,  such 
test  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  producers,  ex- 
cept the  expense  of  the  official  designated  by  such 
board  to  make  such  tests.  All  containers  in  which 
such  serum  is  sold  shall  bear  label  showing  that  it 
has  been  tested  and  passed  in  accordance  with  this 
order. 

This  means  that  the  buyer  of  serum  here- 
after in  Nebraska  will  buy  nothing  but  tested 
serum.  All  serum  sold  will  be  tested,  whether 
by  the  state  or  by  the  manufacturer,  under  gov- 
ernment regulations. 

Nebraska  in  Front  Rank 

Without  question,  the  potency  of  serum  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  fight  against 
hog  cholera  where  serum  is  used.  Nebraska, 
by  this  action  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
is  certainly  placed  in  the  front  rank  as  regards 
protection  to  the  buyers  of  this  product.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  lost  last  year  by  our  farm- 
ers or  hog  raisers  on  account  of  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  serum  being  sent  out  to  protect  their 
hogs  and  which  gave  no  protection  whatever. 
This  loss,  we  believe,  will  be  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum under  the  regulations  we  now  have. 

Let  us  again,  however,  urge  upon  our  farm- 
ers the  necessity  of  taking  strict  sanitary  meas- 
ures. If  your  herd  becomes  infected,  let  us 
urge  the  necessity  of  having  good,  clean  quar- 
ters in  which  to  confine  your  hogs  both  before 
and  after  vaccination.  This  means  not  to,  ex- 
pect the  serum  and  party  who  administers  it  to 
do  it  all.  You  have  your  work  to  do,  which  is 
without  question  the  most  important. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  country  has  been 
settled,  hog  cholera  has  broken  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  North  Platte  valley  irrigated  coun- 
try. Our  officials,  however,  were  apprised  and 
are  taking  prompt  action.  Careful  inquiry  has 
been  made  as  to  the  source  of  the  trouble,  and 
it  has  been  found  without  question  that  the  dis- 
ease was  brought  into  the  country  by  the  im- 
portation of  hogs  from  other  parts  of  the  state. 
To  guard  against  this,  the  government  has 
placed  a  quarantine  in  Scott's  Bluff,  Banner, 
Morrill,  Box  Butte  and  the  south  half  of  Sioux 
counties.  No  hogs  will  be  allowed  to  be  shipped 
into  this  territory  that  are  not  accompanied  by 


a  certificate  showing  the  hogs  to  be  immune, 
or  to  be  used  for  immediate  slaughter.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  hogs  shipped  into  this  territory 
must  not  be  loaded  into  the  cars  from  any  pub- 
lic stock  yard,  but  must  be  loaded  either  from 
the  wagons  or  a  private  chute,  and  must  be  un- 
loaded at  the  destination  in  the  same  manner. 

Farmers  Are  Assisting  Board 

The  farmers  are  thoroughly  alive  to  this 
question.  Three  meetings  were  held  in  different 
parts  of  this  district  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
June  5  and  6.  These  meetings  *vere  attended 
and  addressed  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Kigin,  state  veteri- 
narian; Dr.  C.  M.  Day,  field  veterinarian,  and 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gain,  chief  veterinarian  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Nebraska.  These  gentlemen 
have  told  the  farmers  what  is  best  to  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  and  we  look  for  some 
very  efficient  work  in  hog  cholera  control  in 
this  district.  After  going  over  the  ground  thor- 
oughly, these  officials  are  strongly  of  the  be- 
lief that  with  the  co-operation  of  the  farmers 
they  will  be  successful  in  confining  the  disease 
practically  to  the  herds  now  affected1  and  in  a 
short  time  stamping  it  out  entirely  in  this  valley. 
In  this  district  the  officials  are  going  to  attempt 
to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  using  strict  sanitary 
and  quarantine  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
use  of  serum  alone.  No  virus  will  be  used  in 
any  herds  in  the  district.  This  is  going  to  be  a 
very  interesting,  very  important  experiment,  and 
it  will  pay  all  farmers  and  hog  raisers  to  watch 
the  outcome,  and,  if  it  is  successful,  get  all  the 
details  possible,  which  will  be  fully  given  by 
this  paper. 

Action  was  also  taken  at  this  meeting  of  the 
board  to  quarantine  Johnson  and  the  northern 
half  of  Gage  counties  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  in  connection  with  the  government  in 
its  work  of  eliminating  the  disease  from  this 
locality.  Dr.  J.  C.  Bowman  of  Tecumseh  has 
been  appointed  as  a  veterinary  inspector  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Cosford,  govern- 
ment official  in  this  district,  giving  his  whole 
time  to  the  work. 

Stock  Yard  Infection 
Another  very  important  regulation  in  con- 
nection with  hog  cholera  control  was  adopted  by 
the  board  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  made  a  state  regulation  that  all  pub- 
lic and  private  stock  yards  in  the  state  of  Nebraska 
are  considered  infected  with  cholera.  Removal  of 
hogs  from  these  yards  is  prohibited,  except  for  ship- 
ment to  market  or  for  immediate  slaughter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  public 
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new  address  must  be  given. 

ADDRESS  BUSINESS  LETTERS  to  the 
"Twentieth  Century  Farmer,"  Omaha, 
Neb.  Address  letters  for  publication  to 
••Editor  Twentieth  Century  Farmer," 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Advertising  Rates 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  —  Rates:  50 
cents  an  agate  line,  or  $7  an  inch. 
Reading  matter,  $1  per  brevier  line. 
Classified  ads.,  in  small  type,  5  cents 
a  word.  Rates  based  on  guaranteed  cir- 
culation of  100  000.  Actual  average  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  105,000.  Live  stock 
rates  on  request. 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  Friday  of  the 
week  preceding  date  it  is  to  be  inserted. 


The  American  Galloway  Breeders' 
Association  has  put  out  a  little  book- 
let in  regard  to  this  breed  of  cattle. 
This  bulletin  contains  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  breed  and  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  giving  information 
of  value  to  those  interested  in  these 
cattle.  There  is  a  growing  demand 
for  Galloways  throughout  this  sec- 
tion and  the  activity  of  this  associa- 
tion will  no  doubt  increase  this  de- 
mand. 


In  looking  through  the  interesting 
little  booklet,  "About  Jersey  Cattle," 
which  has  recently  been  published 
by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
we  note  that  Nebraska  is  well  rep- 
resented. The  booklet,  as  its  name 
indicates,  gives  a  number  of  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  Jersey,  and  it 
is  also  well  illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful scenes  from  the  finest  Jersey 
farms  in  the  country.  There  are 
none  more  beautiful  than  three 
views  of  the  Wineland  farm  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  H.  C.  Young,  proprietor 
of  this  farm,  is  to  be  congratulated 
at  the  showing  he  makes  among  the 
best  Jersey  breeders  of  America. 


A  compost  heap  should  be  estab- 
lished on  the  farm  where  there  Is  no 
definite  disposition  made  of  the  ma- 
nures and  waste  from  the  barns,  sta- 
bles, sheds,  feed  lots  and  places  of 
confining  the  stock  through  the  feed- 
ing season.  The  practice  of  hauling 
out  in  the  manure  spreader  and  dis- 
tributing this  waste  as  produced 
through  the  winter  is  practiced  to 
Bome  extent.  The  old  eastern  style 
of  having  cement  basins  near  by 
where  these  wastes  may  be  dumped 
to  rot  and  later  hauled  out  on  the 
crops  or  fields  as  sown,  might  be 
practiced  to  good  advantage. 


New  Serum  Regulations 

The  regulations  passed  by  the  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board,  at  its  last  meeting,  held  May  29,  are  far-reaching  and  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  hog  growers  of  the  country,  particularly  to 
the  hog  grower  who  buys  his  serum  from  the  manufacturer  doing 
business  in  Nebraska  who  has  not  yet  obtained  a  government  license 
or  from  a  plant  in  any  state  which  holds  a  government  license  if  the 
serum  was  made  before  the  plant  obtained  the  license. 

After  August  1  no  plant  will  be  allowed  to  distribute  any  serum 
or  virus  except  the  plant  has  a  government  license. 

After  July  l  no  serum  will  be  allowed  to  be  sold  in  Nebraska 
except  serum  that  has  been  tested  under  the  direction  of  the  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board  or  serum  made  by  a  plant  after  obtaining  a 
government  license.  The  government  requires  plants  holding  govern- 
ment licenses  to  test  all  serum  before  sending  out. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been  insistent  that  all  serum 
sold  should  be  tested,  and  we  wish  to  congratulate  the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  on  giving  the  hog  raiser  this  protection.  It  has 
shown  that  it  intends  to  protect  the  hog  raiser  from  the  man  who 
would  sell  him  a  poor  product.  We  know  the  farmers  will  appreciate 
this  action  and  will  feel  that  in  the  future  they  can  look  with  con- 
fidence to  this  board  for  necessary  protection  and  assistance. 

This  action  of  the  board  places  Nebraska  in  the  front  rank  as 
far  as  regulation  of  serum  plants  and  the  testing  of  their  products 
are  concerned.  Let  all  other  states  take  the  matter  up  at  once  and 
see  to  it  that  no  serum  is  offered  for  sale  except  It  has  first  been 
tested. 


Critical  Period  with  Young  j off-  Every  caretaker  of  this  division 

  ...  I  of  the  farm  stock  must  feel  his  re- 

The  period  of  greatest  importance  ,  . 

sponsibility  and  exert  his  best  ef- 

in  the  life  of  all  young  things  on  the 


farm  is  the  first  six  months.  A  lit- 
tle extra  attention  now  will  save 
what  proves  later  to  be  the  basis  of 
prosperity  and  profit  in  the  live 
stock  operations.  It- is  a  small  thing, 
apparently,  to  lose  a  pig,  a  lamb,  a 
calf,  a  colt,  but  what  has  it  cost?  In 
most  instances  a  year's  breeding  ef- 
fort for  the  particular  animal  is  lost. 
This  feature  of  loss  is  often-  not 
measured  with  the  degree  of  seri- 
ousness that  it  deserves. 

The  producing  animals  are  not  at 
fault  usually,  though  there  are  vi- 
cious dispositions  occasionally  that 
are  responsible.  In  such  cases  the 
breeding  of  these  animals  should  be 
discontinued.  Attention,  care  and 
proper  feeding  is  the  keynote  to 
breeding  success  ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred.  The  quiet,  skill- 
ful handler  of  the  breeding  animals 
should  be  able  to  detect  irregulari- 
ties in  the  habits  and  dispositions  of 
the  various  animals  under  his  care 
and  provide  for  these  accordingly. 

There  must  be  some  stimulus  in 
the  mind  or  imagination  of  the  care- 
taker of  the  young  as  to  their  pos- 
sible or  future  value  in  order  to 
prompt  activity  and  energy  in  look- 
ing after  the  safety  and  growth  of 
the  young  things.  The  feeder  who 
places  a  mature  value  on  each  of  his 
charges  as  it  comes  into  the  world 
and  as  it  each  day  develops  soon  ac- 
quires pride  in  care  that  means  suc- 
cess in  stock  growing. 

The  nursing  period  with  all  young 
things  is  the  period  of  greatest  dan- 
ger. Infantile  diseases  and  little  ir- 
regularities '  that  influence  toward 
disease  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  and  prove  fatal  among  the 
animals  just  as  naturally  as  with 
the  human  family,  andi  nothing  but 
the  most  exacting  care  and  skillful 
■attention  will  serve  to    ward  them 


forts  to  provide  accommodations 
that  will  tend  to  health,  growth  and 
quick  development  of  the  young 
things  in  his  charge.  The  first  six 
months  of  the  farm  animals'  exist- 
ence carries  them  practically  over 
the  danger  period. 


Cow  Testing  Contest 

The  children  of  southern  Iowa  are 
engaged  in  a  dairy  contest.  The 
cows  of  the  home  herd  are  being 
tested,  accurate  and  careful  records 
being  turned  in  on  sheets  prepared, 
showing  amount  and  kind  of  feed, 
pounds  of  milk  given  and  butter-fat 
content  of  milk.  These  tests  are 
held  under  management  of  the  Iowa 
State  Dairy  Association,  and  will  be 
of  great  value  to  these  future  milch 
cow  owners  in  teaching  them  to 
judge  the  value  of  the  cows  in  their 
herds.  The  fact  that  172  boys  and 
girls  have  entered  the  contests  shows 
that  great  interest  is  being  taken  in 
this  work.  The  following  score  card 
is  being  used  to  grade  the  contest- 
ants: 

Accuracy   (all  calculations  con- 
cise and  correct)    25 

Number  of  cows  ( the  larger  the 
number   of   records   kept  the 
more  credit  will  be  given)  ...  15 
Neatness   (manner  in  which  re- 
ports are  made)    20 

Completeness   of   details  (based 
upon  details  of  recording  feeds, 
conditions  of  cows,  etc.) ....  20 
Essay    20 

Perfect  score   100 

The  breeders  of  dairy  cattle  and 
dairy  supply  houses  have  assisted 
the  association  by  offering  prizes  to 
the  winners  of  the  contest.  Thtf 
three  highest  contestants  will  re- 
ceive their  choice  of  a  pure-bred 
Guernsey,  Holstein  or  Jersey  bull 
calf.  The  other  prizes  offered  are 
cream  separators,  Babcock  testers, 
milk  scales,  dairy  publications  and 
a  number  of  cash  offerings. 


The  Spirited  Horse 

The  spirited  horse  is  the  natural 
horse,  and  the  natural  horse  is  the 
serviceable  horse,  and  the  servicea- 
ble horse  is  the  horse  that  pays  his 
way  on  the  farm  or  wherever  he  is 
kept.  The  killing  of  the  spirit  of  the 
horse  by  abuse,  cruel,  hard  treat- 
ment and  starvation  does  not  pay  in 
any  sense.  Making  young  horses  old 
by  killing  the  spirit  is  quite  com- 
mon; this  is  one  of  the  ways  of 
training  the  colt.  It  is  called  "break- 
ingi  the  colt"  by  some  horse  handlers. 

The  colt  is  to  be  the  old  horse,  a 
team  horse  for  heavy  work,  a  driv- 
ing horse,  a  saddle  horse  or  the 
horse  of  all  purposes.  It  matters 
not  what  place  he  takes  in  servitude, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  he  be  trust- 
worthy, ambitious  and  capable  of 
performing  his  part  satisfactorily. 
This  he  cannot  do  if  his  colt  life 
has  been  such  as  to  kill  the  spirit 
of  the  animal. 

The  beauty,  style  and  ambitious 
bearing  of  the  horse  determines  his 
value  in  the  eye  of  most  buyers.  It 
is  generally  the  well  trained,  active 
horse  that  attracts  attention.  Few 
buyers  are  looking  for  a  listless, 
stupid  horse.  The  family  horse  is 
no  longer  prized  on  account  of  his 
slow,  stupid,  listless  indifference  to 
what  is  going  on  around  him.  A 
horse  may  be  gentle,  not  easily 
frightened,  not  silly  and  foolish 
about  things  that  he  sees  around 
him,  and  yet  be  wide  awake,  alert, 
quick  to  move  and  have  an  intelli- 
gent, dignified  bearing  and  carriage 
that  pleases  the  eye  of  the  horse 
fancier. 

It  is  the  intelligence  of  the  horse 
and  the  result  of  intelligent  horse- 
manship in  handling  the  colt  in 
breaking  that  makes  the  safe,  am- 
bitious, spirited  animal.  The  well 
bred,  well  kept,  well  trained  horse  is 
said  to  be  the  brightest  type  of  do- 
mestic animals. 


The  Peach  Crop 

The  general  reports  are  that  the 
peach  crop  is  below  normal  condi- 
tions of  yield.  While  this  is  possibly 
true,  there  will  be  peaches  on  the 
market  and  in  quantities  to  satisfy 
the  very  anxious  demand.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  prices  may  be  a  little 
stronger  in  the  city  markets  than 
usual.  Higher  prices  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  turn  consumers  to  look  a 
little  more  to  other  varieties  of 
fruits,  which  now  indicate  a  full  sup- 
ply from  most  all  fruit-growing  dis- 
tricts. 

The  improved  facilities  for  getting 
the  fruits  into  market  in  good  con- 
dition and  the  better  system  of  dis- 
tribution introduced  by  the  organi- 
zation of  associations  looking  toward 
these  features  of  protection  to  the 
consuming  public  will  have  much  to 
do  in  the  economic  distribution  and 
saving  of  the  fruit  supply.  The 
knowledge  of  when  and  how  to  pick, 
how  to  pack  and  prompt  shipment 
has  proven  a  great  saving  for  both 
grower  and  consumer.  The  berry 
crops  form  a  very  large  part  in  the 
fruit  trade  and  are  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  get  safely  landed  into  the 
possession  of  the  consumer. 
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First  Cutting  of  Alfalfa 

The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
throughout  the  Missouri  valley  dis- 
trict is  harvested.  It  usually  com- 
mences the  last  week  of  May  and 
continues  for  two  to  three  week6, 
covering  the  various  parts  of  the 
state.  Some  sections  secure  four  cut- 
tings and  in  these  districts  the  early 
start  of  the  plant  in  the  spring  and 
later  growth  in  the  fall  enables  the 
crop  to  afford  four  cuttings;  in  fact, 
the  fifth  cutting  has  frequently  been 
harvested  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas,  but  this  only  oc- 
curs under  very  favorable  seasons 
for  growth  and  where  no  time  is  lost 
after  the  maturing  of  the  crop,  cut- 
ting each  crop  as  soon  as  it  shows 
evidences  of  bloom,  thus  losing  no 
time  by  letting  the  crop  stand  on  the 
ground. 

The  importance  of  early  cutting 
with  the  first  crop  is  being  appre- 
ciated more  now  than  formerly,  since 
this  crop  inclines  to  a  rank,  large 
growth  of  stem,  and  if  allowed  to 
reach  full  bloom  or  half  bloom  does 
not  make  nearly  so  good  a  quality 
of  hay  as  if  cut  just  as  soon  as 
ready  to  bloom  or  shows  but  slight 
evidence  of  bloom;  in  fact,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  earlier  cutting  through- 
out the  season.  The  first  is  usually 
the  big  crop  and  encounters  all  kinds 
of  spring  irregularities  of  showery 
weather. 

The  present  first  crop  of  alfalfa 
all  over  Nebraska  and  Kansas  will 
probably  be  the  big  crop  in  the  his- 
tory of  alfalfa  growing.  A  ton  and 
a  half  and  two  tons  per  acre  is  re- 
ported as  guess  estimates  on  many 
of  the  big  alfalfa  farms.  The  present 
spring  sowing  is  also  reported  as 
showing  a  remarkable  stand. 


Who  is  Making  Money? 

The  importance  of  a  good  founda- 
tion is  found  in  every  walk  of  life, 
in  every  line  of  industry;  it  is  the 
basis  of  success  everywhere.  Who 
ever  heard  of  scrub  hogs,  scrub  cat- 
tle or  scrub  stock  of  any  kind  mak- 
ing their  owners  money,  especially 
when  grown  on  high-priced  feed  such 
as  prevails  all  over  the  country  at 
the  present  time?  The  farmer  andi 
producer  must  first  understand  that 
the  beginning  principle  for  success 
in  all  lines  of  work  is  a  solid  foun- 
dation upon  which  improvement  and 
progress  may  be  attained.  A  low 
grade  of  production  has  practically 
no  demand  and  is  always  produced 
at  a  loss  to  the  grower  or  producer. 

In  the  line  of  live  stock  this  is 
possibly  more  pronounced  than  in 
most  other  industries.  The  scrub 
breeder  or  producer  has  a  hard  time 
finding  a  market,  and  even  then  rep- 
resents no  standard  of  production 
that  will  give  a  uniform  grading  or 
price.  The  tendency  is  to  get  away 
from  scrub  influences,  to  breed  bet- 
ter animals,  to  feed  better  in  order 
to  secure  increased  quality.  There 
is  a  steady,  persistent,  upward  ten- 
dency, .because  feed  and  keeping  of 
animals  are  expensive,  and  it  does 
not  pay  to  feed  high-priced  proven- 
der into  low-priced  stock. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  look  around 
and  see  what  your  neighbors  are  do- 
ing. Who  is  making  money,  the  man 
who  is  careless  enough  to  keep  scrub 
stock  or  the  man  who  is  at  the  front 


in  the  introduction  of  the  best  the 
country  can  produce?  A  good  foun- 
dation in  live  stock  is  the  best  in- 
vestment any  man  ever  made  in  en- 
tering the  land  operating  and  crop 
producing  industry.  It  will  pay  to 
take  a  little  time  and  look  around 
before  investing  in  the  foundation 
flock  or  herd. 


There  has  never  been  a  period  in 
the  history  of  this  country  when 
greater  results  have  been  achieved 
in  the  improvement  of  live  stock 
breeding  than  now.  The  tendency 
all  over  the  country  is  for  better 
breeding  6tock.  Price  does  not  gen- 
erally stand  in  the  way  in  the  pur- 
chase of  sires.  It  is  quality  now 
more  than  limit  of  price  against 
which  the  buyer  is  matching  his 
judgment. 


Kind  Word  for  the  Crow 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  all 
things  were  created  for  a  purpose 
and  that  there  is  wisdom  in  all  cre- 
ation. This  general  principle  has 
been  attacked  in  bird  criticism  by 
an  attempt  to  set  the  crow  out  as  a 
mistake,  a  grievous  nuisance,  one  of 
nature's  blunders.  But  this  is  re- 
futed by  some  scientific  authority 
and  backed  up  by  some  practical,  ob- 
serving farmers,  who  have  discov- 
ered that  the  crow  is  not  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  com  crop  when  it 
pulls  up  a  few  of  the  fresh,  green 
plants,  but  is  after  the  cutworm  that 
is  located  at  the  root  or  just  below 
the  surface,  and  that  the  cornfield 
attraction  for  the  crow  and  black- 
bird is  only  their  instinctive  nature 
to  locate  the  worms  and  that  after 


all  they  are  conservers  of  farm  crop 
interests  when  properly  understood. 

The  crow  as  a  carrier  of  hog 
cholera  germs  can  become  a  great 
menace  if  the  carcasses  of  hogs  dy- 
ing of  this  disease  are  left  where  he 
can  get  them.  Burning  and1  destroy- 
ing the  carcasses  of  dead  animals  is 
the  remedy  for  this  evil  and  not  the 
shooting  of  crows. 


The  motto  should  be  on  every 
farm,  "Permit  no  waste  of  feed."  If 
all  farmers  would  observe  this  as  a 
rule,  there  could  be  many  more  head 
of  stock  wintered,  more  stock  fed 
for  the  market  and  more  money 
made  at  practically  the  same  expense 
of  operation.  The  theory  of  conser- 
vation of  feed  should  be  studied  and 
practical  methods  applied  in  harvest- 
ing and  saving  in  the  best  form. 
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Tire  Prices 

That  We  Call  Unjust 


Let  men,  if  they  will,  claim  a  tire  as  good 
as  the  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tire.  But 
don't  let  men  claim  a  better  tire  to  charge 
you  a  higher  price. 

Bear  in  mind  that  Goodyear  tires  hold 
top  place  in  Tiredom.  They  outsell  any 
other.  After  millions  of  tests,  men  are 
adopting  them  faster  than  ever.  Our  this 
year's  sales  break  every  record,  by  55 
per  cent 

And  these  tires  offer  four  great  features 
found  in  no  other  tire.  Compel  the  men 
who  ask  higher  prices  to  show  some  rea- 
son for  them. 

From  $5  to  $15  More 

Sixteen  makes  of  tires  now  sell  above 
the  Goodyear  prices.  The  price  per  tire 
will  often  run  from  $5  to  $15  more. 

The  reason  lies  in  our   

mammoth  output,  our 
factory  efficiency,  our 
modest  profit  It  results 
from  Goodyear  popular- 
ity. Those  extra  prices, 
we  can  prove  to  you,  are 
utterly  unjust 


Four  Things  Lacking 

These  four  things  are  lacking  in  every 
other  tire: 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature — the  only 
feasible  way  to  end  the  ruin  of  rim-cutting. 

Our  "On-Air"  cure — an  extra,  costly 
process  which  saves  the  countless  blow- 
outs due  to  wrinkled  fabric 

Our  rubber  rivets — hundreds  of 
which  are  formed,  during  vulcanizing,  to 
combat  loose  treads. 

Our  All -Weather  tread — the  anti- 
skid which  runs  like  a  smooth  tread.  A 
tough,  double-thick  tread  with  deep,  sharp, 
resistless  grips. 


G 


OOD/'YEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  AO-  Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


No  extra  price  buys  these  things,  nor 
anything  that's  like  them.    Nor  can  it  buy 
a  better  tire  in  any  other  way.    Can  you 
think — with  our  prestige 
— we  would  let  any  maker 
give  you  more  thanGood- 
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year  gives  r 

If  not,  get  Goodyear 
tires  at  Goodyear  prices. 
Any  dealer  will  supply 
them. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  Dealers  Everywhere 

Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 
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Victrola  IV,  $15 

Other  styles  $25  to  $200 

Dancing  is  de- 
lightful to  the 
music  of  the 
Victrola0 

The  newest  Tangos,  Turkey 

Trots,  One  Steps,  and  other 

dance  numbers. 

Hear  them  at  any  Victor  dealer's. 

Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking 

Machine  Company 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.. 
Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


30  DAYS 

reeTrial 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  ~3<> 

,      ^  .  ,  77T — ~  rr—  one  mouth  8 

free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "Ranger."  Wo 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freiqht  prepaid,  without  a 
centdeposi tin  advance  This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 
WRITE  TODA  Y  for  °aT..  *>\e  catalog  showing 

 ■   our  full  line    f  bicycles  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  ne-  er  6  'ore 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information,   it's  trie 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheJls,  ii^er 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  End  parts  for  II 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us.  i 

It  Costs  You  Mottling  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  a_.d 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.S  186 CHICAGO,  ILL 


Wandy  on  the  Binder 

'for  keeping  horses  under  control.! 
Whip  never  Interferes  with  lines. 

Ditto  Whip  Manipulator 

Attach  to  whiffletrees— close  to  horsea— rod 
to  driver's  seat— twist  and  pull, 
reaches  any  horse.  Low  price,  by 
parcel  post.  Write  today.  Agents  wanted. 
P.M.  Ditto.  Box  3Q3.  toilet.  III. 


A  Good  Position  ForYou 

0 

r   in  business,  civil  service,  com-  ^| 
mercial  teaching,  or  a  secretaryship  I 
when  you  graduate  from  1 
?  Gem  City  Business  College  1 

Est.  1870,  Oulncy,  III.  1 
America'sGreateitCommerrialSebooi  1 

Write  today  for  handsomely  II-  1 
lustrated  year  book  describing  all  1 
courses.   Address  | 
D.  L.  Muitelmen,  Pres.  \ 

Wanted  Men 


For  U.  S.  Meat  In- 
spectors: U.S.  Quar- 
m  antine  Service;  U. 
—  S.  Field  Service;  as 
U.  S.  Army  Veterinarians,  etc.  Graduates  are  eli- 
gible to  examinations  for  such  positions.  Fine 
salaries.  Great  opportunities  for  Successful  Practice. 
Our  College  under  U.  S.  Government  Supervision. 
Established  22  years.  Thoroughly  equipped.  Facul- 
ty of  10  Instructors.  Write  for  particulars. 

INDIANA  VICTUiUNAJtY  COLLEGE 
19%  N.  Davidson  Street  H'^i^'i*.  lodiua. 


Business  College 

A  Boyles  College  Schol- 
arship, any  course,  for 
sale  at  a  liberal  discount. 
Apply  to  or  address 
Twentieth   Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Our  Young  People  : 

5tory  Contest  Rules 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Clovers 

The  clovers  have  no  time  to  play; 
They  feed  the  cows,  and  make  the  hay, 

And  trim  the  lawns,  and  help  the  bees, 
Until  the  sun  sinks  through  the  trees. 

And  then  they  lay  aside  their  cares, 
And  fold  their  hands  to  say  their  prayers, 

And  drop  their  tired  little  heads, 
And  go  to  sleep  in  clover  beds. 

Then  when  the  day  dawns  clear  and  blue 
They  awake  and  wash  their  hands  in 
*  dew ; 

And  as  the  sun  climbs  up  the  sky, 
They  hold  them  up  and  let  them  dry; 

And  then  to  work  the  whole  long  day; 
For  clovers  have  no  time  to  play. 

—Helen  Leeming  Jelliffe. 


Where  Mosquitoes  Come  From 
Rose  and  Harry  were  sitting  on 
the  porch  after  supper,  enjoying  a 
visit  with  their  Uncle  Jack.  The  two 
collies  lay  sleeping  beside  them, 
tired  with  the  long,  day's  work  and 
play  that  had  just  been  finished  by 
bringing  in  the  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  shrill  song  of  the  mosquitoes 
was  the  only  disturbing  influence  in 
an  otherwise  peaceful  and  happy 
evening. 

"I  wish  all  the  mosquitoes  were 
dead,"  said  Rose,  slapping  her  cheek 
vigorously.  "What  are  they  good 
for,  Uncle  Jack?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied 
he.    "I  never  heard  of  their  doing* 


Book  will  be  given  for  best 
Story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  of  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


any  good  deeds,  and  they  do  a  lot  of 
bad  ones." 

"What  makes  them  so  thick  to- 
night?" asked  Harry. 

"It  must  have  been  the  heavy 
rains  the  last  two  or  three  weeks," 
answered  their  uncle.  "They  left 
pools  in  the  orchard  and  fields  that 
have  not  dried  yet." 

"What  have  pools  got  to  do  with 
mosquitoes?"  asked  Rose.  "I  should 
think  the  rain  would  drown  them." 

"Ho,  you  can't  drown  a  mosquito," 
jeered  Harry. 

"Yes,  you  can,  too,"  said  Uncle 
Jack,  "if  you  go  about  it  right. 
When  these  little  pests  aren't  busy 
feeding  on  us  they  are  laying  eggs, 
and  they  lay  them  in  the  water;  that 
Is  what  the  rain  has  to  do  with  it, 
for   pools    of    standing*  water  are 


Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  13 


Again  there  were  over  100  verses 
submitted  in  the  picture  contest.  Of 
these  there  was  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  good  ones.  You  want 
to  be  careful  about  following  direc- 
tions. One  of  the  best  verses  this 
month  was  that  of  Ethel  Mae  Minor, 
given  below.  We  regret  that  she  did 
not  give  her  age,  as  this  is  one  rule 
that  must  be  followed  to  permit  of 
winning  the  prize.  Most  of  you  do 
follow  the  rules  carefully,  and  write 
neatly  and  carefully.  It  is  quite  won- 
derful how  you  have  improved!  in 
these  particulars  since  the  picture 
contests  began. 

(First  Prize) 

Amy  Walker,  Aged  10,  Ord,  Neb. 
Two  little  mischiefs  up  on  a  chair; 
Now,   do  you  s'pose  their  mother  will 
care? 

For  they're  helping  themselves  to  the 

jellies  and  jams. 
And,  oh,  won't  they  be  sticky,  the  dear 

little  lambs? 

(Second  Prize) 
Mae  Schmitt,  Aged  8,  Mound  City,  Mo. 
Jamie  said  to  Jack, 
"I  can  the  loudest  smack." 
Then  the  crock  went  crack, 
And  mamma  will  go  whack! 

Mary  MoDermott,  Aged  10,  Holstein,  la. 
Jam  and  jell  are  both  so  high, 
We  can  get  them  if  we  try. 
Take  care,  Teddy,  do  not  fall; 
If  you  do,  we'll  spill  it  all. 

Ethel  Mae  Minor,  Halstead,  Kan. 
We  cannot  stand  on  etiquette 
With  strawberry  Jam  so  rare, 
And  so,  in  haste  to  get  a  taste, 
We're  standing  on  a  chair. 

Marie  Bauman,  Aged  12,  Atkinson,  Neb. 
Joe  and  Dick  stood  on  a  chair. 
Both  trying  to  get  some  Jam  or  pears. 
Says  Joe  to  Dick,  "O,  do  be  quick. 
For  here  comes  ma  with  a  great,  big 
stick!" 

Marjorlo  Stephenson,   Aged  7,  Fairfield, 
Neb, 

Which  shall  it  bo?    Which  shall  It  be? 


I  looked  at  Bud;  Bud  looked  at  me. 
Of  this  good  jam  let's  have  a  taste, 
Then  make  our  getaway  in  haste. 

Florence  Busby,  Aged  9,  Maryville,  Mo. 
Two  little  children  before  the  shelves. 
What  are  they  doing,  the  little  elves? 
I  s'pose  they're  hunting  the  chocolate 

cake 

Their  mamma  promised  them  she  would 
make. 

Louise  Fell,  Aged  9,  Rlverton,  la. 
Here  are  Ned  and  Frank  stealing  mam- 
ma's Jam; 

They  slip  into  the  pantry  every  time  they 
can. 

Mamma  slips  up  softly,  gives  the  door  a 
slam ; 

Two  sweet  little  mousies  caught  while 
stealing  jam. 


necessary  to  hatch  the  eggs.  They 
die  if  the  pools  dry  up.  The  mos- 
quito lays  from  200  to  400  of  these 
eggs  at  once,  and  they  form  a  little 
raft  that  floats  on  the  surface.  Af- 
ter about  a  day  and  a  half  these 
eggs  hatch  out  and  from  them  come 
little  wigglers." 

"Worms?"  asked  Rose. 

"No,  they  are  more  like  tadpoles, 
only  much  smaller.  They  can't  live 
out  of  water,  but  they  can't  breathe 
under  water  either.  Each  one  has  a 
little  tube  on  the  side  of  its  body 
that  sticks  above  the  surface  and 
through  this  it  breathes  the  air. 
When  alarmed  they  sink,  but  they 
have  to  come  up  soon  for  air.  They 
have  little  hair-like  things  about 
about  their  mouths  with  which  they 
sweep  in  the  food  particles.  If  you 
put  common  coal  oil  on  the  water 
where  the  wigglers  are  it  spreads 
over  the  surface  in  a  thin  film  and 
gets  into  the  breathing  tubes  of  the 
wigglers  and  chokes  them  so  they 
drown.  After  about  nine  days,  dur- 
ing which  they  change  their  shape 
from  time  to  time  like  a  tadpole, 
they  come  out  of  the  water  as  full- 
grown  mosquitoes  and  go  in  search 
of  food.  They  will  eat  plant  juice, 
but  they  prefer  human  blood'  to  any- 
thing else." 

"Doesn't  any  animal  eat  them?" 
asked  Harry. 

"When  they  are  wigglers  the  fish 
consider  them  tempting  morsels  and 
eat  thousands  of  them,"  answered 
Uncle  Jack. 

"Come,  children,"  called  their 
mother;  "it  is  time  to  go  to  bed 
now." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Rose,  as  she 
obediently  kissed  her  uncle  good- 
night and  followed  her  brother  into 
the  house,  "there  were  such  lots 
more  questions  I  wanted  to  ask." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
Doe  or  Money? 
By  Myrtle  Wolery,  Aged  13,  Whit- 
ing, la. 

It  happened  just  before  the  big 
state  fair,  and  I  came  very  near 
taking  the  money.  But  I  will  tell 
you  the  story  so  you  will  know  what 
I  mean. 

The  summer  that  I  was  12 
mamma  gave  me  a  little  colt  for  my 
birthday,  and  all  that  summer  papa 
had  been  wanting  to  buy  it.  Of 
course,  I  couldn't  sell,  and  when  it 
was  most  my  birthday  again,  and  just 
before  the  fair,  I  counted  my  money 
and  found  I  had  only  $3  to  spend 
during  the  fair.  I  asked  papa  for 
more,  but  he  winked  at  mamma  and 
said:  "No,  Virgil,  I  won't  give  you 
any  money,  but  I  will  give  you  a 
pretty  little  puppy  for  that  colt  of 
yours."  I  said:  "I  guess  not." 
And  that  settled  it  until  the  day  be- 
fore the  fair;  then  I  told  papa  he 
could  have  the  colt  if  he  would  give 
me  $2  and  the  puppy.  He  said,  "All 
right,"  and  that  night  he  gave  me 
$8  and  a  white  bulldog  puppy.  I 
named  him  Cupid  at  once,  and  he 
and  I  had  many  a  good  frolic. 

One  evening,  a  long  time  after, 
while  I  was  out  playing  with  him, 
mamma  gave  me  $20  to  take  to  a 
man  that  owned  our  house  and  lived 
about   four   miles   away.    "Now,  it 
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looks  as  if  it  might  storm,  Virgil," 
mamma  said,  "but  you  take  the 
pony  and  don't  stay,  and  I  think  you 
will  be  home  before  it  comes." 

I  saddled  up  my  pony  and  started 
out,  but  the  storm  came  suddenly 
when  I  was  about  half  way  over 
there.  I  jumped  off  Sailor  and  ran 
into  a  cave  I  had  dug  when  I  was 
herding.  It  was  dark  and  I  struck  a 
match  and  lighted  an  old  lamp 
mamma  had  given  me  and  took  up 
"Frank  on  the  Prairie"  to  read,  and 
was  having  a  fine  time,  when  I 
heard  voices,  and'  two  dirty  men 
came  in.  Gee,  it  makes  my  hair  rise 
yet! 

"Hello,"  I  said. 

"Hello,"  answered  one. 

"Pretty  rainy,"  I  said,  trying  to 
appear  careless. 

"Yes,"  said  one.  "Say,  sonny, 
just  hand  over  that  $20." 

"What  $20?"  I  asked  faintly. 

"Come,  now.  We  saw  your  ma 
give  you  $2  0.  We  were  in  the  yard." 

Well,  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say  I 
was  afraid,  but  I  tried  to  put  up  a 
bold  front.  After  a  little  while  they 
got  tired  of  asking  and  one  of  them 
hit  me  on  the  he^d.  I  hit  him  back, 
but  the  other  man  came  up  behind, 
me  and  kicked  me.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  would  have  killed  me 
or  not,  but  suddenly  I  heard  a  bark, 
and!  in  sprang  Cupid,  and  I  jumped 
up  and  shouted  and  toldi  him  to  go 
for  them.  Before  long  papa  came  in. 
He  had  been  looking  for  me,  and 
Cupid  and  I  made  so  much  noise  he 
found  me. 

I  still  have  that  $20  bill  to  re- 
member the  time  by,  and  if  you 
kids  were  to  ask  me  which  I  would 
take,  the  dog  or  the  money,  I'd  an- 
swer sudden,  "The  dog!" 

Note— As  Myrtle  Wolery  was*the  win- 
ner of  the  prize  in  the  issue  of  January 
10  last,  this  makes  her  a  member  of  the 
honor  department.  She  can  no  longer 
compete  for  the  prize,  but  whenever  she 
wishes  to  send  in  a  story  we  are  glad  to 
have  her  do  so,  and  if  we  consider  it  as 
good  as  the  prize  story  we  will  print  it 
as  soon  as  we  have  room  and  send  her  a 
book.  We  do  this  so  that  you  may  all 
have  a  chance  at  winning  the  prizes.  The 
other  members  of  the  honor  department 
now  are  Orrie  Campbell,  Hubbard,  Neb.; 
Bertha  E.  Hayes,  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  and 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  SIXTEEN) 


ROSY  AND  PLUMP 
Good  Health  from  Right  Food 


"It's  not  a  new  food  to  me,"  re- 
marked a  Va.  man,  in  speaking  of 
Grape-Nuts. 

"About  twelve  months  ago  my 
wife  was  in  very  bad  health,  could 
not  keep  anything  on  her  stomach. 
The  doctor  recommended  milk,  half 
water,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
nourishing. 

"A  friend  of  mine  told  me  one 
day  to  try  Grape-Nuits  and  cream. 
The  result  was  really  marvelous. 
My  wife  soon  regained  her  usual 
strength  and  today  is  as  rosy  and 
Plump  as  when  a  girl  of  16. 

"These  are  plain  facts  and  noth- 
ing I  could  say  in  praise  of  Grape- 
Nuts  would  exaggerate  in  the  least 
the  value  of  this  great  food." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Rea- 
son." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

AH  Patterns  on  This  Page  Ten  Cents  Each 


Description  of  Patterns 

670O—  Ladies'  Corset  Cover— This  gar- 
ment offers  a  distinct  novelty.  It 
has  no  other  opening  than  the  rounded 
neck,  and  it  is  to  be  slipped  on  over  the 
head.  It  extends  a  little  below  the  waist- 
line, where  it  is  gathered.  The  pattern 
€700  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  l^i  yards 
of  36-inch  material,  1%  yards  of  beading 
and  5%  yards  of  ribbon. 

670S— Ladies'  Skirt— This  is  a  handsome, 
practical  two-piece  model,  which  has  a 
three-piece  yoke,  and  is  trimmed  where 
the  two  parts  join  with  a  graduated  ruf- 
fle. In  the  back  is  a  box  plait  and  the 
closing  line  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
skirt  is  nearer  the  center  than  that  of 
the  lower  part.  The  pattern  6708  is  cut 
in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch 
material. 

5848— Ladies'  Shirt-Waist  —  This  shirt- 
waist is  made  in  simulated  sailor  fashion, 
with  an  attractive  collar  and  a  handker- 
chief pocket  for  completion.  It  can  be 
made  with  high  or  low  neck  and  has  the 
set  in  sleeves.  Silk,  pongee,  linen  or 
madras  can  be  used  for  this  waist.  The 
pattern  5848  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  and  %  yard  of 
27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

5903— Ladies'    Dress— Serge,    cheviot  or 


linen  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress. 
The  dress  closes  at  the  front  and  is  made 
with  short  sleeves  and  a  sailor  collar. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  three  pieces.  The  pat- 
tern 5903  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  3% 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 

5822— Girls'  Dress— Somewhat  in  the  or- 
der of  the  sailor  suit  is  this  pretty  frock. 
The  loose  blouse  opens  over  a  removable 
shield  and  the  closing  is  in  the  center  of 
the  front.  The  skirt  is  plaited  all  around, 
and  also  opens  in  the  front.  The  pattern 
5822  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years.  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial. 

6947— Boys'  Russian  Suit  —  Linen  or 
serge  can  be  used  to  make  this  suit, 
with  the  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  of  con- 
trasting material.  The  blouse  of  the  suit 
closes  at'  the  front  in  Duchess  style. 
The  trousers  can  be  finished  with  leg- 
bands  or  elastics.  The  pattern  5947  is 
cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Age  4 
years  requires  VA  yards  of  50-inch  ma- 
terial and  3s  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting 
goods. 

5960— Ladies'  Apron— Linen,  gingham  or 
percale  can  be  used  to  make  this  apron. 
The  apron  covers  the  entire  dress  and 
closes  at  the  back.  It  can  be  made  with 
or  without  the  sleeves.  The  pattern  pro- 
vides for  a  dust  cap.  The  pattern  5960 
is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 


measure.  Medium  size  requires  5  yards 
of  36-inch  material  and  %  yard  of  27-inch 
contrasting  goods. 

5838— Boys'  Knickerbockers— Broadcloth 
or  serge  can  be  used  for  these  knicker- 
bockers. The  garment  can  be  made  with 
or  without  a  fly  and  can  be  finished  with 
either  legbands  or  elastics.  The  pattern 
5838  is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  14  years.  Age  8 
years  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


TtiisB<a>K 

will  save  you 

money  ' 


Stop  payi  ng  b  igb  / 
prices  for  hour/." 
furnishings.  Ui»" 
our  mail  order 
direct-to-consumer  plan 
to  save  yourself  money. 
Our  big  new  1914  cata- 
logue tells  all  about  it.  It  shows  a  full  line 
of  Furniture,  Rugs,  Draperies  and  Kitchen 
Ware.  Large  assortments  —  high  grade 
goods  at  money  saving  prices.  No  home 
should  be  without  this  book.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 

We  PREPAY  shipments.  We  GUARANTEE  to  return 
your  money  if  Roods  ere  not  satisfactory 

This  $15.00  Chair,  Prepaid,  $9*^5 

It  is  a  genuine  Arts  and  Crafts 
piece.  Strongly  built.  Fumed  oak. 
Genuine  Leather  Seat.  Only  one 
of  a  thousand  bargains  in  our  Catalogue. 

BEATON  &  LAIER  CO, 
.    421  South  16th  Street 
")  Omaha,  Neb. 

send  niupoi^<^«Vr 

Don't  □  ela»<^ s~. ~      „ m 
Get  the  cmiw-  ^ 

flooK  ^- 

ADDRESS  


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  RSfsrSE-ft 


filet.  Neat.  dean,  or- 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Last!  all 
season     Made  ol 

metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything1. 
Guaranteed  effective 
Sold  by  dealer*  or 
•  sent  prepaid  for  fi. 


17  A  rot,  p  SOUES8.  160  Cegavlb  At*.,  Brooklyn,  H.  X. 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 
SVERY 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we    publish  four 
times  a    year    the  well-known 
fashion  book.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESMAKEE." 

The  Spring1  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  n  copv  or  20 
cents  a  year.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN      DRESSMAKER"      tells  how 

to  make  Coats,  Waists.  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRE38MAKER" 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladies.  Misses  and  Chlld- 
dren. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IP  yon  use 
patterna,  or  if  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  In  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  yon  the 
very  latest  Issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER  ' 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Parmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Day's  Work 

When    vou    have    sought    your   rest  at 
night, 

And  look  back  on  the  busy  day, 
Has  all  vour  work  been  true  and  right, 

And  honorable  in  every  way? 
Has  sorrow  entered  any  heart 

Because  of  aught  you  may  have  said? 
Or  have  vou  bravely  done  a  part 

Which  left  no  bitter  tears  to  shed? 

If,  when  the  dav  of  toil  is  o'er. 

Some  heart  is  filled  with  grief  and  woe. 
And  stands  accusing  at  your  door, 

And  whispers,  "You  have  made  it  so,' 
You  will  not  have  the  conscience  clean 

Of  him  who  kneels  at  night  in  prayer. 
Contented,  that  the  day  has  seen 

Some  burdened  soul  relieved  of  care. 

Can  you  go  home  at  even's  hush 

Delighted    with   successes  won, 
Or  is  there  aught  which  brings  the  blush 

Of  shame  because  of  what  you've  done? 
Is  there  a  peace,  a  joy,  a  rest. 

That  satisfies  you  through  the  night, 
Or  does  regret  tug  at  your  breast 

Because  you  failed  in  doing  right? 

When  vou  are  silent  and  alone 

As  eventide  makes   shadows  deep, 
Are  there  some  deeds  you  would  atone 

Which  come  to  harass  you  in  sleep? 
Or  is  your  conscience  calm  and  clear 

That  vou  have  helped  relieve  distress 
With  just  a  little  word  of  cheer 

Or  some  small  deed  of  kindliness? 

—Selected. 


Our  Home  Chat 
The  mother  and  her  little  4-year- 
old  daughter  were  waiting  at  the 
station  for  a  train;  perhaps  father 
was  coming  home  or  auintie  was 
Coming  for  a  visit.  At  any  irate,  they 
were  evidently  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival of  someone,  as  they  had  no 
baggage.  The  itrain  was  a  little  late 
and  the  child  became  impatient,  run- 
ning about  thja:  platform.  Finally 
she  began  to  climb  on  the  iron  gates 
that  kept  the  public  from  the  tracks 
and  beside  which  a  colored  gateman 
was  standing.  "Don't  do  that,  Eliza- 
beth," called]  the  mother;  "that  man 
will  bite  youir  nose  off."  "Aw,  he 
will  not,"  answered  the  child,  still 


Ready-Cooked 

— from 

Your  Grocer. 

Post 
Toasties 


comes  from  the  ovens  to  your 
table  in  tightly  sealed  pack- 
ages —  ready  to  eat  when 
opened  —  with  cream,  good 
milk  or  fruits. 

Every  crisp  flake  of  this  at- 
tractive food  represents  the 
best  part  of  choice  white  In- 
dian corn — 

Perfectly  cooked,  delicately 
flavoured  and  toasted  to  an 
appetizing  golden  "brown." 

Post  Toasties  are  made  for 
your  pleasure  and  nourish- 
ment. 

Sold  by  Grocers 


climbing,  but  she  watched  the  gate- 
man,  who  smiled  down  in  a  kindly 
way,  and  the  minute  he*  made'  a  move 
toward  the  gate  she  slipped  down 
and  ran  swiftly  to  her  mother.  It 
was  evident  that  she  did  not  im- 
plicitly believe  her  mother,  but  she 
thought  itj  might  be  true  and  was 
afraid  of  the  gateman. 

That  mother  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish her  immediate  purpose  and  she 
had  injured  the  child  in  two  ways 
by  her  foolish  threat — she  had 
taught  her  little  daughter  that 
mother  didl  not  consider  it  wrong  to 
lie  andi  she  had  inspired  fear  of  and 
distrust,  for  a  kind  and  faithful  pub- 
lic guardian,  whose  only  duty  was 
to  keep  foolish  children  and  grown 
people  from  getting  hurt.  People  are 
constantly  lying  to  children,  and 
then  wondering  why  it,  seems  so  im- 
possible to  teach  the  children  not  to 
fib.  Much  harm  is  also  done  by 
threatening  that  policemen,  consta- 
bles, porters  or  other  public  officials 
will  hurt  bad  children.  Haven't  you 
all  seen  little  children  cringe  and 
cry  at  the  approach  of  a  uniformed 
officer?  These  public  officials  are 
placed  in  their  positions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public.  How  can  they 
help  the  children  if  the  children  are 
taught  to  fear  and  avoid  them? 

A  little  boy,  left  by  his  mother  for 
a  few  minutes  with  a  friend  in  a 
city  office,  was  introduced  to  a  big, 
good-natured  man,  whom  he  seemed 
to  like  until  he  was  told  that  this 
man  was  the  chief  of  police;  then 
he  threw  himself*  screaming  into  the 
arms  of  his  mother's  friend  and 
begged  her  to  take  him  away  quick 
and  not  let  the  policeman  hurt  him, 
and  he  was  positively  unmanageable 
until  the  policeman  left  the  room. 
"Poor  kid,"  the  man  said  afterward. 
"I  wish  people  could  know  how  hard 
it  makes  it  for  us  sometimes  when 
their  children  are  lost  and  we  find 
them;  so  many  of  them  have  been 
taught  that  we  eat  babies  that  they 
are  scared  stiff  if  we  speak  to 
them." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


The  Right  Attitude 

That  the  woman  on  the  farm  has 
much  to  do  there  is  no  denying.  Her 
life  is  one  of  toil,  for  there  are  mul- 
titudinous duties  on  every  hand  and 
she  is  often  wearied  both  mentally 
and  bodily.  But  labor  is  sweet  for 
those  we  love  and  compensations 
many.  If  we  are  living  lives  of 
drudgery,  we  ourselves  are  to  blame, 
for  we  have  carelessly,  unthinkingly 
allowed  ourselves  to  drift  into  that 
condition.  When  we  find  we  are 
growing  despondent,  ailing  in,  body 
and  sick  at  heart,  it  is  time  to  call 
a  halt;  there  is  something  out  of 
gear. 

Let  us  sit  down  in  the  nearest 
rocker  and  try  to  study  it  out.  What 
if  the  work  is  piling  sky  high;  it 
can  wait.  We  are  not  slaves.  In- 
stead of  allowing  ourselves  to  be 
goaded  on,  through  a  misconstrued 
sense  of  duty  and  pride,  until  we 
are  ready  to  drop,  let  us  assert  a 
little  independence  and  rest  while  we 
try  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  rut.  Let 
us  begin  by  taking  an  inventory  of 
the  tasks   on   hand,  dividing  them 


into  two  classes — the  essentials  and 
the  nonessentials.  In  this  every 
woman  must  be  her  own  judge. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  routine 
duties  there  may  be  baking,  ironing 
and  mopping  scheduled  for  the  day. 
Bread  we  must  have;  it  is  one  of  the 
essentials.  Pies  we  can  do  without. 
Now  for  the  basket  of  clothes.  If 
we  sort  them  well  the  nonessential 
pile  will  be  far  higher  than  the 
other.  If  the  floor  is  "simply  awful" 
we  may  feel  we  are  justified  in  call- 
ing the  mopping  essential,  but  if  by 
doing  it  we  are  cheating  ourselves 
out  of  a  needed  half  hour  for  the 
personal  toilet  or  the  afternoon  nap, 
we  can  usually  refrain. 

I  simply  detest  lying  down  in  the 
daytime.  I  must  have  inherited  it 
from  my  grandmother,  who,  though 
she  lived  to  be  90,  never  took  a  day- 
time nap.  But  I  have  found  it  pays 
sometimes  to  smother  my  feelings 
and  lie  down  to  give  the  tired  mus- 
cles a  chance  to  relax. 

Talk  about  labor-saving  devices! 
The  greatest  labor-saving  device  on 
the  market  cannot  equal  economy  of 
work,  once  the  sensible  woman  de- 
termines on  it.  Short  cuts  which 
give  satisfactory  results  are  always 
permissible.  Unnecessary  tasks  may 
be  dispensed  with  and  co-operation 
employed  in  the  doing  of  the  others. 
You  may  be  the  only  woman  in  the 
home,  but  there  are  other  indivioV 
uals — children,  boys  or  men.  Why 
should  the  woman  do  it  all?  Simply 
because  she  wills  to  do  it.  Tact  can 
drill  many  hands  into  service.  There 
is  no  need  to  make  the  children 
help;  just  let  them.  Even  the  tiny 
little  tots  delight  in  "helping  mam- 
ma." "Let  me;"  "Can't  I  help,  too?" 
they  say.  Bless  the  babies!  Don't 
repulse  them,  though  they  are  a 
bother  at  first;  they  will  learn. 
Avoid  saying,  "You  are  too  little," 
or  "You  can't  do  that,"  or  by  and 
by  they  will  become  so  used  to  that 
idea  that  they  will  imagine  every 
task  too  hard  and  be  handicapped 
for  life.  Little  folks  can  save  many 
steps  if  their  minds  are  rightly  di- 
rected. 

If  there  are  no  girls  old  enough 
to  be  utilized  as  mother's  helpers, 
boys  make  splendid  substitutes.  My 
high  school  boy  can  sweep,  chist  and 
make  beds  as  well  as  I;  he  can  even 
cook  in  an  emergency.  Last  sum- 
mer, when  there  were  hand's  to  cook 
for,  he  would  leave  the  field  half  an 
hour  in  advance  of  the  other  fellows 
and  come  in  and  help  dish  up  din- 
ner or  do  whatever  there  was  to  do. 
You  know,  one  often  gets  hurried 
and  warm  just  toward  the  last  of 
getting  a  meal.  I  know  a  number  of 
boys  and  a  man  or  two  in  this  vicin- 
ity who  help  out  in  time  of  need. 
When  my  boy  stayed  with  a  friend 
one  stormy  night  he  told  me  after- 
ward: "Guy  helped  get  breakfast, 
mamma,  and  Sam  washed  the 
dishes." 

My  boy  had  often  wanted  to  run 
the  sewing  machine,  but  I  would  not 
let  him,  until  one  day  an  old  lady 
was  telling  what  her  boys  used  to 
do  on  rainy  days.  "I  let  them  hem 
tea  towels,  run  up  seams  in  sheets 
and  such  things,"  she  said. 

"Why,  Ray  Is  always  wanting  to 


sew,"  I  told  her,  "but  I  was  afraid 
he  would  break  the  machine." 

"Let  him,"  she  said.  "He's  not. 
apt  to  break  anything  unless  It  might 
be  a  needle  right  at  first.  My  boys 
used  to  mend  their  overalls  on  the 
machine;  I  showed)  them  how — Just 
rip  up  the  inner  seam  of  the  leg  and 
stitch  on  a  patch  and  then  sew  it  up 
again.  It  saved  me  a  lot  of  work. 
Boys  like  to  be  doing  things.  This 
is  not  a  chance  to  let  slip;  besides,  it 
gives  one  a  splendid  chance  to  get 
on  an  equal  footing  with  them  and 
be  chummy." 

I  have  in  mind  a.  mother  of  eight 
children;  the  two  eldest  are  girls  of 
14  and  15.  This  family  lives  on  a 
farm,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
its  means  are  very  limited,  its  labor- 
saving  devices  are  few.  But  the 
children  all  know  how  to  work  and 
have  good  times  doing  it;  whether 
it  be  the  usual  work,  the  sewing  or 
the  putting  up  of  fruit,  it  is  always 
"we"  over  there  and  not  "I"  that 
did  it.  The  girls  are  proud  of  their 
accomplishments  and  glad  to  have  a 
part  in  the  komemaking. 

Do  you  catch  the  vision,  sisters 
mine? 


Kansas. 


MRS.  C.  K.  T. 


Sandwiches 

Cheese — Pound,  with  half  its 
amount  of  butter;  season  with  pre- 
pared mustard.  If  dry  moisten  with 
a  little  tarragon  vinegar.  Spread  be- 
tween buttered  slices  of  either  white 
or  brown  bread. 

Green  Peppers — Use  green  sweet 
peppers;  remove  all  seeds;  add  equal 
amount  of  olives,  with  pits  taken 
out.  Chop  fine  and  mix  to  a  paste 
with  any  good  salad  dressing. 

Chocolate — Melt  two  squares  of 
chocolate;  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  cream  and  one-half 
cup  of  chopped  almonds.  Cook  over 
hot  water  for  a  few  minutes  and 
partly  cool  before  spreading.  Use 
buttered  slices  of  white  bread. 

Chicken  or  Ham  —  Chop  fine 
enough  cold  meat  to  make  one  cup; 
add  a  stalk  of  celery  and  a  hard- 
boiled!  egg,  minced  fine.  Season  to 
taste  and  blend  with  your  favorite 
salad  dressing.     MRS.  GILBERT. 


We  will  send  yon  a  Swain 

SELF-HEATING  IRON 

For  IS  day*  free  trial  in  your  bone 

One  cent's  worth  of  fuel  will 
do  a  week's  ironing.  Saves 
miles  of  walking  and  half  the 
time.  Iron  on  the  porch  or 
anywhere.  AGENTS  MAKE 
MONEY.    WRITE  FOR   FREE  TRIAL,  OFFER. 

Swain  Gasoline  Lighting-  Company, 
S16  Court  Ave.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


New! 


Filmless,  platelesa  camera  just 
out.  Amusing  invention  Elbert 
Hubbard  says:  "The  ease,  facil- 
ity, fun.  and  frolic  the  Man- 
del-ette  supplies,  exhausts  my 
adjectives.'*  Finished  pictures 
made  on  the  spot  in  a  minute's 
time.  No  plu  tee,  films,  or 
darkroom.  Nofussing.  Noex- 
perleuce  needed  to  operate. 

The 

"Mandel-ette" 

A  one  mtnuto  earners.  Takes  picture* 
direct  on  2^  \  Inch  paper  poet 
cards.  Clear,  sharp  picture*  at  eltnoet 
any  distance,  D&ylurht  londirur— no  dnik  room.  Add  to  vaca- 
tion's ipys  —  Sot  a  r,Mnndel-ntto."  Givoe  you  all  tbs  fun  of 
picture- taking  AT  UTILE  COST. 

$5  Complete  Outfit  $5j£ 


Add  60o  for  parcel  pout.  Outfit  Inclndi 
camera,  and  eunP1,(,rt  for  making-  lo  *" 
Uhed  pictures.  Tripod,  $1  additional.  BX> 


txu  rardtt.  26c  per  piick&ga  of  10.  Money 
I  eat  left  " 


•  factory.  Order  your  < 


rfoVT^Vlg  £KXjK  tell i as 
nil  about  this  new  camera. 

The  Chicago  Ferrotype  Co. 

AM4  F.rrot.M  Bids-.  CMcMV*  >»  ■ 
D«>t  AM*  PaMlo  Bank  Bid*,  f«~  V«* 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


HE  large-cropped  fowl  is  usu- 
ally considered  the  fowl 
that  lays  a  large  number 
of  eggs.  The  larger  the 
crop  the  more  feed  she  can  take  in 
and  assimilate.  It  is  said  that  dairy- 
men favor  the  cow  with  the  large 
stomach,  declaring  you  seldom  find 
this  kind  giving  a  scanty  milk  flow. 
•  *  * 

Caponizing  pays  best  on  the  farm. 
The  young  cockerels  of  all  large 
breeds,  from  the  Rocks  and  others  of 
their  size  on  up,  are  the  kind  that 
give  best  profit  as  a  capon.  Some  of 
the  crosses  make  monster  capons. 
The  Plymouth  Rock  and  Brahma 
make  a  fine  cross  for  the  capon  mar- 
ket. On  the  farm  the  capon  is  prac- 
tically little  expense  and  there  is  so 
much  room  for  him.  It  is  often  a 
question  what  to  do  with  the  cock- 
erels. There  are  more  than  you  care 
to  eat,  and  the  price  soon  declines 
toward  fall,  and  with  so  many  chas- 
ing around  they  fight  and  run  off 
their  flesh.  Not  so  the  capon. 


If  the  young  turkeys,  or  poults, 
most  people  speak  of  them,  begin  to 
droop  and  die,  and  before  death 
show  up  with  a  yellow,  watery  dis- 
charge, the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  change  the  ration  entirely,  as  it 
might  merely  be  indigestion.  Then, 
for  fear  that  it  isn't,  separate  the 
sick  from  the  well,  and  open  one  of 
the  dead  poults.  If  you  find  the 
liver  badly  spotted,  and  the  blind  in- 
testines (the  two  short  ones)  decid- 
edly showing  inflammation,  then  the 
matter  is  serious  and  the  poults  have 
the  blackhead,  and  recovery  is  doubt- 
ful. However,  one  can  but  try.  Get 
the  as  yet  well  to  themselves,  feed 
light  bread  and  milk,  in  which  is  a 
good  sprinkling  of  pepper  for  each 
meal.  Give  each  poult  a  half  tea- 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  in  which  is 
placed  four  or  five  drops  of  turpen- 
tine. Each  day  after,  don't  miss  the 
dosage  of  turpentine  once  a  day — 
from  two  drops  to  five  or  six  for  the 
younger  poults.  This  dosage  is  for 
the  well.  As  for  the  sick,  it  would 
not  hurt  to  try  it,  though  once  sick 
with  this  it  usually  means  death. 
*  *  * 

The  sitting  hen  takes  on  a  fever; 
she  is  much  warmer  then  than  when 
laying  or  at  other  times.  The  febrile 
symptoms  continue  three  weeks,  low- 
ering and  rising.  The  first  few  days 
after  these  symptoms  set  in  the  hen 
does  not  care  to  eat,  but  clings  close 
to  her  nest;  yet  she  does  not  percep- 
tibly lose  flesh.  After  this  abstinence 
from  food  she  gets  hungry  and 
should  be  well  fed  when  she  comes 
off  the  nest.  After  the  chicks  are 
hatched  she  may  eat  greedily  when 
first  set  off,  after  which  she  is  too 
anxious  that  her  babies  get  enough 
to  think  about  food  for  herself.  It 
is  said  that  the  very  lean  hen  will 
not  sit,  and  if  she  does  she  shows  no 
brooding  fever  and  remains  on  the 
nest  but  a  short  time.  Pat  hens 
are  the  best  brooders.  This  may  ao 
count  for  many  flocks  becoming  such 
persistent  sitters,,  while  other  flocks, 
though  of  the  same  kind,  are  too 
poorly  fed  to  get  the  sitting  fever. 


It  is  known  that  hens  can  be  made 
so  fat  they  refuse  to  lay,  and  yet 
such  hens,  without  the  laying  of  an 
egg,  will  go  to  brooding.  But  this 
does  not  say  that  fat  hens  will  not 
lay,  for  they  require  plenty  of  fat  to 
lay  well.  Man  himself  has  trained 
the  sitting  instinct  out  of  certain 
breeds  by  forcing  them  to  lay  many 
eggs  and  breaking  up  their  broodi- 
ness;  in  fact,  the  primitive  hen  laid 
very  few  eggs,  and  then  just  in  the 
spring,  one  clutch,  which  she  raised 
in  part;  another  later,  which,  maybe, 
she  raised, 

•  •  • 

Where  fowls  have  rough  scales  on 
their  legs  give  the  legs  and  feet  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  toes  a  good 
rubbing  in  with  coal  oil,  but  don't 
make  them  bleed.  After  this  rub- 
bing in  then  rub  next  day  with 
vaseline,  and  keep  this  up  every  day 
until  you.  find  the  scales  showing  up 
smoothly  in  place  and  as  clear  in 
color  as  thev  should  be. 


Like  begets  like,  is  the  rule,  and 
when  you  get  birds  from  good, 
strong  stock  you  expect  the  birds  to 
grow  to  be  like  their  parents.  This 


the  large  majority  should  and  will 
do  if  you  care  for  them  aright,  but 
how  often  the  chicks  that  hatched 
out  so  big  and  strong,  under  bad 
weather  conditions,  poor  housing, 
lack  of  exercise  or  even  too  much  in 
chilly  or  wet  weather,  vermin,  too 
little,  too  much  or  not  the  right  kind 
of  feed,  lose  all  the  early  vigor  and 
do  no  credit  to  the  parent  stock  or 
their  start  at  all.  Almost  any  relia- 
ble breeder  has  seen  his  good  stock 
make  just  such  poor  growth,  bad 
color  and  under  size  in  a  flock  grown 
in  yards  cared  for  in  this  careless 
manner,  and  more  than  one  has  re- 
fused to  sell  his  good  stock  to  such 
people.  It  is  no  credit  to  his  breed- 
ing stock  and  an  eyesore  to  know 
that  the  stock  he  has  taken  such  care 
to  make  good  is  abused  in  this  man- 
ner. 

#  *  * 

When  feeding  young  chickens,  if 
any  show  up  with  a  clogging  of  the 
intestines  at  their  opening,  you  may 
be  nearly  sure  that  indigestion  is  the 
sole  cause  of  the  trouble  and  espe- 
cially if  the  chick  emit  a  .  strange 
quivering  cry  at  intervals.  Such 
chicks  can  usually  be  saved  by  re- 
moving the  clogged  stuff,  greasing 
the  flesh  under  and  giving  it  a  few 
drops  of  castor  oil.  Then  look  to 
what  you  are  feeding  to  cause  this 
condition.  See  that  plenty  of  grit  is 
at  hand  for  them. 


Wheel  Where  You  Will 

You  can  always  depend  absolute- 
ly upon  staunch  service — the  ut- 
most ease  and  speed  if  you  ride 
a  Pope.     Each  year  since  1877 


Bicycles 

have  kept  in  the 
lead.  Pope  qual- 
ity is  a  product 
of  practice. 
Fifty  Pope  bicy- 
cles for  1914.  Ex- 
clusive features. 
Pope  Motor  Cy- 
cles dominate  in 
speed,  poise  and 
comfort  features. 
5  models— 
$150—$285. 


THE  POPE  MFC.  CO. 
24 Cycle  St.,  Wertfield,  Mu» 


Buy  With  Both  Sides  of  Your  Dollar 

Yon 

van  pi 
HANOI. 

No 


Ton  eet  dollar  for  dollar  »alu»  when 
vou  purcha»e  THE  CADE  AIR  COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 
Pans  or  belts 
Hoppers  or  water 

tanks. 
Bnrsted  cylinders 
G«t  descriptive  folder  of  th 
wonderful  engine  at  once 

Sizea  1  1-2  to  12  H.  P 
Gjde  Broi.  Mlq  Co  ,  69  £. 
Iowa  St..  Iowa  Falls. 


I  CC'C  I  li*F  VII  I  rD  Cermozone,  Louse  Powder, 
*■£•«  *  HUE  niLL.Cn,  Egg  Maker  and  other  Poultry 
remedies  have  a  succesful  reputation  of  twenty  yeara  behind 
them  They  have  brought  success  to  thousands  of  Poultry  raisers 
and  will  to  you  Lee's  big  "New  Poultry  Book".  "Reading 
Symptoms  of  Disease"  and  "Poultry  Pointers' 'free  from  all  Lee's 
dealers,  or  write  direct  The  New  Mandy  Lee  Incubator  is  » 
real  automatic  hatcher.  Write  for  catalogue. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..    961  HARNEY  ST.    OMAHA.  NEB. 

When  communicating  with  oui-  ad- 
vertisers you-  will  confer  a  favor  by 
always  mentioning  this  paper. 


Reo  the  Fifth-$1,175 


With  Electric  Starter 
and  Complete  Equipment 


F.  O.  B.  Lansing 


For  a  little  while,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  almost  any  car 
performs  well.  It  is  time  and 
strain  that  show  the  need  for  a 
well-built  car. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  for  long, 
hard  service.  It  is  built  by  R.  E. 
Olds,  who  for  27  years  has  been 
learning  what  cars  must  stand. 

It  is  the  car  of  extremes.  Every 
part  is  given  super-strength. 
Every  driving  part  is  one-half 
stronger  than  required  by  usual 
standards. 


The  Car  Men  Don't  Regret 

What  You  Get 


We  spend  six  weeks  on  each 
car.  All  the  steel  is  made  to 
formula.  We  apply  to  each  vi- 
tal part  the  most  radical  tests. 

We  have  for  years  kept  test 
cars  on  the  road.  They  are  run 
night  and  day  at  high  speed,  up 
to  10,000  miles.  And  we  require 
all  important  parts  to  come 
through  that  test  with  slight  evi- 
dence of  wear. 


But  you  get  here  the  utmost 
in  a  car.-  You  get  freedom  from 
trouble,  repairs  and  high  upkeep. 
You  get  a  car  built  to  run  for 
years  as  well  as  it  runs  when 
new. 

You  get  strength  to  stand 
strains.  You  get  wondrous  en- 
durance. Such  things  are  im- 
possible in  a  lesser-built  car. 

Many  thousands  of  men  who 
have  tried  the  others  are  this 
year  buying  Reo  the  Fifth. 

Our  New  Price 

This  year's  price  is  $220  lower 
than  last  year's— with  electric 


starter.  We  have  saved  this  by 
factory  efficiency.  Now  every 
buyer  in  this  class  can  afford 
this  grade  of  car. 

And  this  year  we  give  you  the 
new  streamline  body.  We  give 
you  the  best  electric  starter  and 
lights.  We  give  you  dimming 
searchlights,  deep  upholstery, 
perfect  finish,  and  many  new 
ideas  in  equipment.  And  a  turn 
of  the  hand  does  the  gear  shift- 
ing. 

For  your  own  sake,  go  to  your 
nearest  dealer  and  measure  up 
this  car. 

Sold  by  a  thousand  dealer*. 
Name  of  nearest  on  request.  Also 
catalog. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.    Canadian  Price,  $1,575 


We  use  15  roller  bearings — 190 
drop  forgings.  We  grind  parts 
to  utter  exactness.  To  prevent 
the  harm  of  clashing  gears,  we 
use  a  very  costly  clutch. 

By  the  usual  standards  this 
car  could  be  built,  in  this  mod- 
ern plant,  for  one-fourth  less 
than  it  costs  us. 


Electric  Starter.  Electric  Lights.  Mohair  Top  with  full  Side  Curtains.  Mohair  Slip  Cover, 
Clear  Vision  Ventilating  Windshield.  Speedometer,  Electric  Horn,  Robe  and  Foot  Rails, 
Extra  Rim  and  Improved  Tire  Bracket.  Pump.  Jack,  Complete  Tool  and  Tire  Outfit. 
Streamline  Body  — One- Rod  Control- 35  Horsepower— Tires  34x4 
Also  Handsome  Roadster  Body 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


June  13,  1914 


My  Ten -Year -Old  Boy 
Turns  with  Ease  the 

BEATRICE 

Cream  Separator 

Says  Farmer  Onswon 

I've  been  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other  of  this  cream  separator  question 
for  20  years,  and  I'm  for  the  Beatrice 
Cream  Separator  every  time. 

The  Beatrice  is  the  one  high-grade  sep- 
arator that  is  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  all  have  some  respect  for  our  pocket- 
books.  None  of  us  farmers  want  to 
pay  out  $100  to  $125  when  we  can  get 
the  same  thing  for  $65  to  $65. 

Well,  that's  the  cream  separator  situa- 
tion. The  Beatrice  sells  at  $85  for  the 
largest  size  machine,  1000  lbs.  capacity. 
Other  high  grade  separators  sell  for 
$110  and  upwards  for  less  capacity. 

The  Beatrice  gives  you— 

Clean  skimming,  easy  clean' 
ing,  easy  running,  conven* 
ience,  long  life,  big  capac- 
ity. It  skims  cold  milk  as 
well  as  warm  milk. 

Compare  other  machines  with  the 
Beatrice ;  you'll  agree  with  me  that  you 
pay  more  for  them  than  the  Beatrice 
price,  but  you  do  not  get  as  good  a 
machine  for  your  money. 

Take  my  advice  and  investigate  the 
Beatrice.  Write  to  nearest  office  below 
for  free  catalog  and  name  of  local 
dealer  near  you. 

BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO. 

CHICAGO 

De*  Moines,  I*.,  Dubuque,  la.,  Lincoln,  Neb..  Topeka, 
Kan.,  Denver,  Col.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla„ 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  "EVERLASTING"  SILO 

Why  build  your  silo  oil 
material  that  soon  needs 
replacing?  Buy  a  per- 
manent SILO;  one  that 
is  fire-proof  and  frost 
proof:  one  that  will  not 
rot,  rust,  warp  or  dry 
out;  one  that  needs  no 
painting,  has  no  hoops, 
no  guy  wires;  one  that 
Is  wind  proof,  strong 
and  durable,  one  that 
will  last  a  life  time. 
Buy  a  silo  that  has  the 
above  features;  then 
you  will  not  regret  your 
purchase  later  on.  Our 

"EVERLASTING" 

silo  Is  built  of  curved 
vitrified  clay  blocks, 
with  channel  steel  door 
frame.  It  la  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind.  It  Is 
easy  to  erect,  you  have  a  dead  air  space  In  the 
blocks,  and  they  are  made  strong  enough  to 
place  a  water  tank  on  top  of  silo,  thus  pro- 
viding fire  protection  a»  well  as  water  pres- 
sure anywhere  you  want.  The  value  of  this 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Oet  our  silo  Look— It  Is  free. 

Hildebrand  &  Boals,  Seward,  Hen. 

JOHNSTON   BROS.  Cl^AYWORKS. 
Dept.   "B."  Clayworks.  la. 


Buried  Treasures  in  the  High  Andes 


f  _  _  IRCOS,  Peru,  June  7.— Have  you 
I  11  I  ever  heard  of  Urcos?  It  is  a 
rrvroaal  'it<le  mud  town  on  the  rail- 
|MrarSSti|  road  between  Cuzco  and  Lake 
Titicaca.  It  Is  more  than 
two  miles  above  the  sea,  high  up 
in  the  Andes  and  not  far  from  Lake 
Urcos,  in  which  are  said  to  be  buried 
treasures  of  the  Incas  worth  many  mil- 
lions. When  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro 
had  killed  the  Inca  king  Atahualpa  they 
marched  upon  Cuzeo.  The  Indians  knew 
their  greed  for  the  precious  metals,  and 
they  took  most  of  their  treasures  from 
the  capital  city  and  secretly  buried  them. 
According  to  tradition,  they  threw  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  gold  into  this 
lake,  and  with  other  things  the  great 
golden  chain  that  ran  around  their  main 
plaza.  This  plaza  remained  intacf  until 
a  few  years  ago.  It  was  about  500  feet 
long  and  several  hundred  feet  wide,  so 
that  the  length  of  the  chain  was  prob- 
ably between  1,000  and  2,000  feet.  The 
chain  was  pure  gold,  wrought  into  links 
about  a  foot  long  and  as  large  around 
as  the  wrist  of  a  man.  The  links  were  so 
heavy  that  a  man  could  not  lift  more 
than  one  of  them  at  a  time,  and  it  is 
said  that  hundreds  of  Indians  were  re- 
quired to  carry  the  chain.  They  took  it 
into  the  lake,  and  there  it  is  supposed 
to  lie  to  this  day,  although  many  have 
searched  for  it  in  vain.  The  treasure 
hunters  have  dived  into  the  water  and 
clawed  over  the  mud  near  the  shore. 
They  have  also  dragged  the  lake  with 
grappling  hooks,  but  in  places  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly deep,  and  so  far  the  treasure 
had  not  been  discovered.  At  one  time  a 
syndicate  was  organized  to  drain  the 
lake.  This  syndiotfce  had  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000  and  its  plan  was  to  tunnel  the 
mountainside.  But  the  rock  was  too 
tough  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Filled  Room  with  Gold  for  Freedom 

The  treasurers  of  the  Incas  were  not 
confined  to  Cuzco.  I  have  heard  stories 
of  buried  hoards  all  along  the  Andes  from 
Panama  to  Lake  Titicaca.  They  had 
vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Quito,  and  at  Cerro  cie  Pasco  I  found  a 
party  of  Americans  and  British  who  were 
prospecting  for  one  of  these  hoards.  They 
have  already  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
and  are  sinking  more  every  day.  While 
I  was  before  the  vault  of  the  Cuzco 
cathedral  I  was  shown  a  golden  box 
weighing  tliirty-six  pounds  made  of  the 
plates  that  were  torn  from  the  Inca 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  was  told  that  that 
cathedral  was  largely  built  by  Inca  gold. 

I  understand  that  the  treasures  of  gold 
that  were  stored  on  the  holy  islands  of 
the  sun  and  moon  were  thrown  into  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  I  hear  other  traditions  of 
the  vast  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  the 
Spaniards  failed  to  get.  That  which  they 
obtained  was  greater  than  the  wealth  of 
Croesus.  The  amount  taken  from  the 
temples  of  Cuzco  alone  is  said  to  have 
been  worth  more  than  $90,000,000,  and  a 
part  of  this  went  to  Cajamarca  to  free  the 
Inca  emperor  who  had  come  in  friendship. 
He  was  treacherously  imprisoned  by 
Pizarro.  He  was  carried  to  Cajamarca  in 
a  lifter  of  massive  gold  covered  with  a 
cloth  embroidered  with  plumes  of  tropical 
birds.  This  cloth  was  studded  with  gold 
and  silver  plates.  Atahualpa's  hair  was 
decorated  with  gold.  He  had  on  a  golden 
crown,  and  around  his  neck  was  a  collar 
of  emeralds. 

Buried  Treasures  in  Many  Places 
At  the  start  Pizarro  treated  Atahualpa 
well  but  a  little  later  on  charged  him 
with  treachery,  and  put  him  in  a  prison 
about  fourteen  feet  square.  The  Inca 
king  took  a  stone  and  scratched  a  mark 
on  the  wall  as  high  as  he  could  reach, 
telling  Pizarro  that  he  would  fill  the 
room  to  that  height  with  gold  if  he 
could  only  be  free.  This  proposition  was 
accepted,  and  gold  in  the  shape  of  vases, 
utensils  and  plates  was  brought  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  melted 
down  by  the  Indians  under  the  direction 
of  the  Spaniards.  When  the  prison  room 
was  filled  to  above  the  mark  made  by 
Atahaulpa,  he  was  released.  But  he  was 
still  kept  under  surveillance,  and  a  little 
later  was  accused  of  plotting  against  the 
Spaniards.  He  was  given  a  mock  trial, 
and    was   condemned    to    be  burned,  his 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 
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A  Quichua,  Descendant  of  the  Slaves 
of  the  Incas 

execution  being  brought  about  largely  by 
Friar  Valverde,  who  was  afterward  made 
bishop  of  Cuzco. 

During  my  stay  in  Cuzco  I  visited  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  upon  whose  founda- 
tions now  stand  the  church  and  convent 
of  the  Dominicans.  This  was  known  by 
the  Incas  as  "The  Coricancha,"  or  the 
"place  of  gold."  It  was  rectangular  on 
three  sices,  with  a  great  oval  at  the  back, 
and  its  walls  were  two  stories  high  and 
altogether  about  1,200  feet  long.  These 
walls  were  surrounded  by  a  thick  cornice 
or  border  of  gold  about  eight  inches  thick, 
and  where  the  wall  joined  the  roof  there 
was  a  broad  golden  band.  The  roof  was 
covered  with  gold,  and  the  inner  walls  of 
the  temple  were  literally  plated  with  it, 
vegetables  and  vines  of  all  sorts  being 
engraved  upon  them. 

Human  Face  Made  of  Gold 
Opposite   the    entrance   to   the  temple 
was  a  mighty  plate  of  solid  gold,  heavily 
incrusted    with    emeralds    and  precious 
]  stones.    This  represented  a  human  face 
j  surrounded  with  rays.    It  was  the  image 
;  of  the  sun   whom  the  Incas  worshiped. 
I  and  used  gold  in  doing  so.    They  consid- 
I  ered  that  metal  sacred  to  the  sun,  and 
often  referred  to  it  as  the  tears  of  that 
heavenly  body.     On   both  sides    of  the 
image  were  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the 
Incas  of  the  past,  each  seated  on  a  chair 
of  solid  gold. 

In  addition  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
the  Incas  had  temples  to  the  stars  and 
moon.  The  traditions  say  that  there  were 
chapels  to  these  heavenly  bodies  in  the 
great  temple  at  Cuzco,  and  it  is  whispered 
that  evidences  of  these  have  recently 
been  discovered.  When  I  went  through 
the  church  my  guide  was  not  permitted 
to  go  with  me.  The  holy  father  in  charge 
performed  this  duty  himself,  and  the 
guide  thought  that  it  was  to  prevent  me 
from  learning  what  they  had  recently 
discovered. 

All  of  the  ornaments  and  utensils  de- 
voted to  the  religion  of  the  Incas  were 
made  of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  great 
hall  of  the  sun  thei'e  were  golden  ewers 
which  held  the  water,  used  at  the  time 
Of  the  sacrifices,  and  there  were  twelve 
silver  jars  filled  with  Indian  corn.  There 
was  a  golden  llama  with  a  golden  fleece, 
and  also  golden  birds  and  golden  flowers, 
all  of  life  size. 

Vast  Amount  of  Gold  in  Cemeteries 

The  Spaniards  found  a  vast  amount  of 
gold  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  Incas.  Some 
of  those  monarchs  after  death  had  their 
royal  bowels  filled  with  gold.  Gold  was 
bulled  wtih  them.  There  is  a  record  that 
one  Garcia  Guiterrez  paid  one-fifth  of 
the  treasures  he  found  in  the  graveyards 
at  Trujillo  to  the  Spanish  crown.  This 
was  only  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  and  it 


shows  that  his  discoveries  netted  him 
over  677,000  castellanos  of  that  precious 
metal.  They  are  now  finding  gold  in  the 
excavations  being  made  at  Teochuanaco 
and  that  in  the  shape  of  gold  and  ellver 
plates  tacked  to  the  heads  of  mummies 
and  on  skulls. 

The  building  of  the  great  granite  cathe- 
dral in  Cuzco,  which  stands  on  the  plaza 
near  the  ancient  site  of  one  of  the  Inca 
palaces,  was  brought  about  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  Inca  treasure.  Its  origin 
was  in  a  miraculous  dream  of  the  bishop. 
In  this  dream  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared 
before  the  bishop  and  told  him  that  sho 
wanted  a  cathedral  in  Cuzco.  She  fixed 
the  location  on  the  ancient  plaza  of  the 
Incas  and  described  the  grand  building 
as  it  now  is.  The  bishop  replied  that  his 
people  were  poor,  that  he  had  no  money 
and  that  he  could  not  possibly  raise  the 
money  needed.  Thereupon  the  Madonna 
directed  him  to  go  to  a  place  near  Cuzco 
and  dig.  There  he  would  uncover  some 
of  the  lost  treasures  of  the  Incas.  This 
was  duly  reported  to  the  people,  and,  as 
the  story  goes,  they  went  with  the  bishop 
in  a  great  procession  to  the  place  desig- 
nated. They  dug  down  into  the  earth 
and  there  found  a  large  store  of  gold.  It 
was  with  this  gold  that  they  began  the 
cathedral  which,  although  here  far  off 
from  the  sea  and  between  the  walls  of 
the  Andes,  is  one  of  the  finest  churches 
of  the  new  world. 

Gorgeous  Image  of  Christ 

I  have  already  described  the  cathedral 
of  Cuzco.  All  told  it  is  perhaps  more 
gorgeous  than  was  Coricancha,  the  Inca 
temp*le  of  the  Sun.  It  is  a  vast  museum 
of  gold  carvings  and  beautiful  paintings. 
One  of  its  treasures  is  a  life-sized  figure 
of  the  Christ  fastened  to  a  wooden  cross 
by  great  nails  of  solid  gold.  The  figure  is 
decorated  with  jewels  and  the  pedestal 
or  car  upon  which  the  cross  stands  is 
plated  with  silver  and  incrusted  with 
diamonds. 

This  image  is  greatly  revered  by  the 
Indians  and  also  by  the  other  people  of 
Cuzco.  They  carry  it  around  through  the 
streets  on  Good  Monday,  at  which  time 
they  kneel  down  on  the  sidewalks  and 
pray  before  it.  They  call  it  the  Lord  of 
the  Earthquakes  and  believe  that  their 
city  is  safe  from  seismic  disturbances  as 
long  as  the  annual  procession  takes  place. 
This  comes  from  a  tradition  that  the 
Christ  was  once  left  in  the  church  be- 
yond the  hour  usually  set  for  the  proces- 
sion, when  the  mountains  began  to  sway 
and  an  earthquake  occurred  which  it  was 
thought  would  swallow  the  city.  There- 
upon the  Christ  was  brought  out  and  the 
earth  ceased  its  quaking. 

Indian  Godfather  Makes  Good 

Another  story  of  lost  treasure  relates 
to  a  Cuzco  white  man  of  Spanish  descent 
whom  the  Lord  blessed  with  numerous 
children.  It  is  the  custom  he-e  that  a 
godfather  shall  look  after  and  provide 
for  his  godchild;  and  so,  as  this  man 
was  poor,  he  tried  to  add  to  his  resources 
by  getting  a  corps  of  good  godfathers. 
So  as  the  infants  came  one  after  an- 
other he  named  each  in  honor  of  one  of 
the  distinguished  citizens  of  the  town. 
The  citizens,  however,  did  not  respond 
and  the  man  grew  poorer  and  poorer.  At 
last  he  had  had  nine  babies,  each  of 
whom  had  been  given  a  rich  godfather, 
but  there  was  no  help  forthcoming.  The 
father  swore  that  he  would  leave  the  rich 
and  choose  as  the  patron  of  his  next  child 
the  first!  man  he  met  on  the  street  after 
its  birth.  In  due  time  the  stork  came 
again,  and  the  man,  rushing  out,  saw  a 
poor  Indian  driving  a  caravan  of  llamas 
into  the  town.  He  stopped  him  and  told 
him  he  wanted  him  to  be  godfather  to  his 
c  hild.  The  Indian  objected,  saying  that 
he  was  poor  and  not  fit  to  be  godfather  to 
a  white  child.  The  man  then-  told  of  hia 
vow  and  finally  persuaded  the  Indian  to 
accept  the  position. 

In  due  time  the  baby  was  baptized  and 
the  Indian  appeared  at  the  ceremony  as 
its  godfather.  He  kissed  his  godson  as 
he  left  the  church  and  the  next  day 
came  back  into  Cuzco  with  a  score  of 
llamas,  loaded  with  wood.  He  took  this 
wood  to  the  father  of  his  godchild,  say- 
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ing  that  he  had  brought  what  he  could 
and  that  he  must  accept  the  wood  as  a 
gift.  The  man  was  thanked  and  the 
wood  was  duly  stored  away  in  the  court 
of  the  house.  Some  time  after  that  the 
bundles  of  sticks  and  roots  were  opened; 
and  inside  each  was  found  a  great  bag 
of  gold  in  nuggets  and  dust.  In  the 
meantime  the  Indian  had  disappeared 
and  could  not  be  found.  The  man  took 
the  gold  and  built  two  large  houses  on  the 
street  called  Triumph.  If  you  do  no', 
believe  this  story  co.me  to  Cuzco,  and 
the  people  will  show  you  the  street  and 
point  out  the  houses. 

Hidden  Treasure  Makes  Many  Rich 

Another  treasure  story  is  the  tale  of  an 
Indian  woman  100  years  old.  It  relates 
to  a  great  hoard  of  gold  that  was  hid- 
den in  the  Andes  by  one  of  the  chiefs, 
who  was  murdered  before  he  came  back 
to  Cuzco.  This  treasure  has  long  been 
searched  for  in  vain  by  both  foreigners 
and  Peruvians.  Not  long  ago  this  oid 
Indian  woman,  being  about  to  die,  sent 
word  to  a  haciendado  of  Spanish  descent 
for  whom  she  nad  worKed,  asking  him  to 
hasten  to  her.  He  reached  her  hut  in 
the  mountains  just  In  time  to  get  her 
last  message.  This  was  that  her  maternal 
grandmother,  who  had  died  eighty  years 
before,  had  given  her  a  word  that  would 
indicate  where  this  treasure  lay.  The 
word  was  an  Indian  one  and  it  meant 
the  Lake  of  Two  Stones.  The  old  woman 
was  questioned,  but  she  would  tell  noth- 
ing more.  That  night  she  died.  The  story 
went  forth  and  the  whole  country  was 
searched  by  treasure  hunters,  all  seekin? 
for  the  Lake  of  Two  Stones.  At  last  a 
narrow  valley  was  discovered  containing 
a  lake  in  which  there  were  two  tall  rocks 
rising  high  over  the  water.  The  investiga- 
tors drained  the  lake.  They  dug  down 
under  the  largest  stone  and  there  found 
Et  platform  of  masonry,  covering  a  cham- 
ber in  which  the  treasure  was  found.  The 
Becret  was  kept  from  the  officials  for 
tear  of  confiscation.  And  so  no  one  knows 
just  how  much  gold  was  discovered,  but 
it  was  of  such  value  that  it  made  all  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  division 
rich. 

Granite  Giant  a  Rich  Treasure  Vault 

Another  of  those  Inca  traditions  relates 
to  a  cave  in  a  mountain  called  Pillchan, 
near  Cuenca  in  Ecuador.  This  cave  con- 
tains a  mighty  treasure  of  gold,  but  its 
entrance  is  closed  by  a  giant  of  granite, 
under  whose  arm  is  a  hole  which  is  open 
only  once  a  year  and  that  on  Good  Fri- 
day. Then,  and  then  only,  the  giant 
raises  his  arm  and  the  man  who  can  be 
there  at  that  time  can  crawl  in  under  it 
and  get  an  immense  treasure  of  gold. 
As  the  story  goes,  the  gold  is  in  piles 
go  labeled  that  only  one  pile  is  to  be  taken 
at  a  time.  If  one  man  takes  only  the 
assigned  quantity  he  will  get  away 
safely.  But  if  he  is  greedy  and  takes 
more,  he  will  be  squeezed  to  death  by  the 
arm  of  the  giant  as  he  goes  out.  This  is 
the  belief  held  by  the  Indians.  Many 
superstitious  people  have  looked  for  that 
cave,  but  so  far  neither  the  cave  nor  the 
giant  has  yet  been  discovered. 

A  fairly  well  authenticated  tradition 
refers  to  an  Inca  named  Ruminagui,  who 
is  said  to  have  carried  away  the  gold 
and  silver  of  Quito  and  buried  them. 
These  treasures  were  taken  from  the 
palaces  of  Atahualpa  and  from  the  tem- 
plse  and  convents  of  the  virgins  of  the 
sun  at  that  place.  It  is  said  that  some 
of  the  gold  was  started  to  Cajamarca  in 
order  that  it  might  aid  in  freeing  Ata- 
haulpo,  but  that  Ruminagua  feared  the 
treachery  of  the  Spaniards  and  buried 
the  gold  on  the  way.  This  story  came  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  Sebastian  de  Benal- 
cazar. one  of  the  subordinate  officers 
under  Pizzaro,  took  150  men  and  started 
for  Quito,  searching  along  the  path  of 
Ruminagui,   but  finding  nothing. 

In  the  meantime  Ruminagui  had  dug 
traps  in  the  trails  and  made  snares  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy  and  their  horses.  He 
also  set  fire  to  Quito  and  killed  the  vir- 
gins of  the  sun  before  Benalcazar  ap- 
peared. He  then  climbed  to  the  high 
mountain  behind  the  city,  where  he  was 
finally  taken  by  Benalcazar.  He  was 
tortured  to  death  to  make  him  tell  where 
the  golden  hoard  was  secreted,  but  he 
showed  no  signs  of  weakness  and  the 
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knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  treasure 
cied  with  him. 

Greedy  Spaniard  Loses  Out 
There  is  a  story  told  in  Cuzco  of  an  In- 
dian girl  who  was  in  love  with  a  Span- 
iard. The  Spaniard  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  her  affection,  but  he  would  not 
make  her  a  proposal  of  marriage  until 
she  told  him  that  she  could  make  him  the 
richest  man  in  Peru.  He  thereupon 
promised  to  marry  her  if  she  would  prove 
that  she  could  do  what  she  proposed, 
and  at  her  request  went  with  her  one 
night  into  the  mountains.  There  he  was 
blindfolded  and  led  through  ravine  after 
ravine  until  he  finally  came  to  a  cave. 
Here  the  bandages  were  taken  off  his 
eyes  and  his  sweetheart  said: 

"Behold!  There  is  the  gold  that  I  am 
ready  to  give  you  when  we  are  married." 

The  Spaniard  looked  down  and  saw  a 
great  pile  of  golden  bars  and  a  collection 
of  golden  vessels  curiously  carved.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  were  from  the  treas- 
ures of  Atahualpa.  The  greedy  man  at- 
tempted to  seize  some  of  the  largest 
pieces  nearest  him,  but  the  girl  pulled 
him  back,  saying:  "Those  things  are 
sacred  until  we  are  wedded,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  touch  any  of  them  or  taks 
away  any,  my  friends  who  are  here  at 
hand  will  certainly  kill  you." 

The  girl  was  so  earnest  the  Speniard 
grew  scared.  He  threw  down  the  gold 
and  submitted  again  to  be  blindfolded. 
When  he  returned  to  Cuzco  he  informed 
the  authorities  and  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  girl.  The  officers 
went  to  her  hut,  but  they  found  that  she 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  had  left 
for  the  mountains.  And  that  was  the  last 
of  the  treasure. 

Records  Left  of  Hidden  Wealth 
There  are  records  left  by  the  Spaniards 
describing  several  localities  where  they 
think  some  of  these  Inca  treasures  may 
be  found.  One  of  these  is  in  chapter  V 
of  the  Dettetero  of  Valverde.  Valverde 
died  in  Spain,  after  having  returned  from 
the  mountains  of  Llanganati  in  Ecuador. 
He  was  known  to  have  gone  many  times 
into  the  mountains  and  to  have  brought 
out  a  great  quantity  of  gold  whose  char- 
acter showed  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  treas- 
ures of  Atahualpa. 

Upon  dying  Valverde  left  directions 
giving  the  route  to  where  the  gold  lay, 
and  the  King  of  Spain  sent  this  descrip- 
tion to  Ambato,  a  town  now  on  the  rail- 
road between  the  coast  and  Quito,  and 
ordered  the  officers  there  to  search  for 
the  treasure.  I  understand  that  the 
manuscript  of  the  king's  letter  is  still  on 
record.  I  abbreviate  the  description:  It 
tells  the  searcher  for  the  treasure  to 
stand  on  the  mountain  of  Guapa,  with 
his  back  to  Ambato  and  look  to  the 
east.  From  there  he  will  see  three  moun- 
tains in  the  form  of  a  triangle  suround- 
ing  an  artificial  lake,  into  which  the 
ancients,  when  they  heard  of  the  death 
of  the  Incan  king,  threw  the  gold  they 
had  prepared  for  his  ransom.  The  Span- 
ish directions  then  show  one  just  how  to 
get  there,  and  the  dangers  he  is  liable 
to  incur  on  the  way.    By  following  them 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 
used  exclusively  by 


% 


OF  THE  WORLD'S 
CREAMERIES 


TEN  YEARS  AGO  THERE  WERE  A  DOZEN  DIF- 
ferent  makes  of  factory  separators  in  use.  Today 
over  98  per  cent  of  the  world's  creameries  use  De 
Laval  Separators  exclusively. 

IT  MEANS  A  DIFFERENCE  OF  SEVERAL  THOUS- 
and  dollars  a  year  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other 
make  of  separator  is  used  in  a  creamery. 

EXACTLY  THE  SAME  DIF- 
ferences  exist,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  in  the  use  of  farm  sepa- 
rators. Owing  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  most  farm  users  do 
not  keep  as  accu- 
r  a  t  e  records  as 
the  creameryman, 
or  test  their  skim- 
m  i  1  k  with  the 
Babcock  te  s  t  e  r, 
they  do  not  ap- 
preciate  just 
what  the  differ- 
ence   between  a 
good  and  a  poor 
separator  means 
|  |  to  them  in  dollars 

and  cents. 

NOW,  IF  YOU 
were  in  need  of 
legal  advice,  you 
would  go  to  a  lawyer.  If  you  were  sick  you  would 
consult  a  doctor.  If  you  had  the  toothache  you  would 
call  on  a  destist.  Why?  Because  these  men  are  all 
specialists  in  their  line,  an:!  you  rely  upon  their 
judgment  and  skill. 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  BUYING  A  (SEPARATOR 
why  not  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  creamery- 
man  which  qualifies  him  to  advise  correctly!  He 
knows  which  separator  will  give  you  the  best  ser- 
vice and  be  the  most  economical  for  you  to  buy. 
That's  why  98  per  cent  of  the  world's  creameries 
and  milk  dealers  use  the  De  Laval  exclusively. 

THERE  CAN  BE  NO  BETTER  RECOMMENDA- 
tion  for  the  De  Laval  than  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  make  the  separation  of  milk  a  business  use  the 
De  Laval  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  other 
makes  of  cream  separators. 

Your  local  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  let  you  try  a 
Re  Laval  for  yourself  on  your  own  place.  If  you  don't 
know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  simply  write  the 
nearest  main  office,  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK     29  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 
50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable-  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  It  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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Save  Your  Grain 

Experience  proves  that 
many  threshers  waste  too 
much  grain.  You  work 
hard  to  grow  and  harvest  your 
grain  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
waste  it.  Don't  divide  your 
profits  with  the  straw  pile. 
Every  bushel  that  goes  there  is 
money  right  out  of  your  pocket. 

Hire  A 

Red  River  Special 

And  Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

It's  the  only  machine  that  beats 
the  grain  out  just  as  you  would 
do  by  hand  with  a  pitchfork.  The 
Big  Cylinder  throws  the  straw, 
grain  and  chaff  against  the  "Man 
Behind  the  Gun,"  taking  out  90% 
of  the  grain  right  there.  Beating 
Shakers  teat  out  the  remaining 
grain.  You  cannot  afford  to  hire 
an  outfit  that  will  waste  your 
grain. 

Arthur  Fahlberg  and  nine  other 
farmersof  Princeton,  Illinois,  say : 
"We  now  know  that  the  Red  River 
Special  saves  enough  extra  grain 
that  other  machines  waste  to  pay 
the  thresh  bill.  " 
Send  for  "Thresher  Facts." 
Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

(in  continuous  business  since  ISiS) 

Builders  of  Threshers,  Wind  Stackers, 
Feeders,  Steam  Engines  and  Oil-Gas 
Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


35  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  I 

the  yield  of  WHEAT 


on  many  farms  In  West-  / 
era  Canada  In  1913.  some 
yields  being  reported  as 
high  as  50  bushels 
per  acre,    as  high  as 
100  bushels  were  record- 
ed  In  some  districts 
for  oats.  50  bushels  for  , 
barley  and  from  10  to 
£0  bushels  for  flax. 
J.  Keys  arrived  In  the 
country  5  years  ago  from  Den- 
mark, with  very  little  meane.  He 
bomesteaded,  worked  bard.  Is 
now  the  owner  of  320  acres  of 
land.  In  1913  had  a  crop  of  200 
acres,  which  will  realize  him  about 
94.000.   Bis  wheat  weighed  68 
lbs.  to  the  bushel  and  averaged 
over  35  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Thousands  of  similar  instances  might  bo 
related  of  the  homesteaders  Id  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

The  crop  of  1913  waa  an  abundant  one 
everywhere  in  Western  Canada. 
Aak  for  descriptive  literature  and  redoced 
railway  rates  Apply  to  Supt  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or  Canadian  Gov't  Agent. 
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W.  V.  Bennett,  Room  «, 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


225  Acres,  $600  Required. 
16  Cows  Included 

Sixteen  cows  are  offered  as  special  Inducement 
for  Immediate  sale:  then  the  125  acres  of  wood 
and  timber  when  marketed  will  pay  half  the  pur- 
chase price;  in  one  of  the  best  dairying  counties 
of  New  York;  pasture  for  25  cows:  fertile,  pro- 
ductive fields:  2-9tory  10-room  residence,  barn  for 
27  cows,  horse  barn,  several  other  buildings  worth 
more  than  price  asked:  good  orchard,  convenient 
to  school,  store  and  creamery:  $2,800  is  the  ex- 
ceptional price,  only  $600  cash  needed;  read  full 
details  and  traveling  directions,  page  13  "Strout's 
Farm  Catalogue  37."  Just  out,  biggest  and  best 
ever  issued.  128  pages  accurate,  helpful  informa- 
tion regarding  crops,  markets,  railroads,  climate. 
<.tc,  and  describing  with  pictures  hundreds  of 
money-making  farms  throughout  20  etates:  write 
today  for  your  free  copy.  It  will  save  you  time 
and  money.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm  Agency,  Station 
3128.  Union  Bank  Dldg.,   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


ALFALFA 

SOWN  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  AUGUST 

How  to  grow  Alfalfa,  bow  to  feed  it,  how  to  har- 
vest and  care  for  it.  Full  information  for  corn  belt 
farmers  who  wish  to  grow  this  most  profitable  bay 
crop  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Also  samples 
of  our  Western  Upland,  Dakota  and  Turkestan  aeed 
of  extra  quality  at  low  prices.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,       DEPT.  51      .  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  Fill 
watsoh  E.  COLEHCAW,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton.  D.  O. 


WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  AD- 
vtrtlsers  on  thi«  paxe.  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


How  to  Improve  the  Flock 

Breeding  Mistakes  May  Be  Corrected 


ST1 


LOCK  improvement  depends 
mainly  upon  three  require- 
ments—  high  quality  of 
sire,  careful  selection  of 
the  breeding  ewes  and  the  feed 
and  care  of  the  flock.  It  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  injure  the 
constitutional  properties  and  fleece 
qualities  of  a  flock'  of  sheep.  Mis- 
takes in  breeding,  however,  can  be 
corrected  if  not  carried  into  the  sec- 
ond generation.  When  it  is  observed 
that  the  get  of  a  ram  has  not  been 
of  advantage  in  the  improvement  of 
the  flock  this  increase  should  not  be 
added  to  the  breeding  flock;  cut  it 
out,  dispose  of  it  at  once  and  get 
another  ram  and  commence  again 
where  the  mistake  was  made. 

The  breeding  ram  should  be  se- 
lected with  special  reference  to  con- 
stitutional vigor  and  stamina,  sym- 
metrical form  and  proud  bearing. 
In  these  properties  you  get  in  the 
animal  about  all  that  is  desirable  as 
a  sire  in  physical  makeup  —  the 
short,  broad  head,  well  turned  horn 
(if  of  the  horned  breed),  thick, 
heavy  neck,  straight,  flat  back, 
round  barrel,  short  legs,  well  set 
apart;  deep  and  broad  chest,  giving 
plenty  of  lung  power  and  good  heart 
action.  The  important  thing  in  the 
improvement  of  any  kind  of  stock  is 
to  get  a  rugged  animal.  From  this 
all  the  fine  qualities  of  skin  cover- 
ing may  be  added  by  careful  breed- 
ing. 

In  the  pure-bred  animals  of  the 
present  day  it  is  not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  make  selections  of  sires  that 
possess  to  a  reasonable  degree  about 
all  the  desirable  qualities  that  are 
needed  in  the  herd  or  flock.  Breed- 
ing up  from  the  grade  flock  is  the 
common  demand  of  the  flockmaster, 
and  the  success  and  rapidity  with 
which  this  is  done  depends  on  the 
selection  of  the  sire.  It  pays  to  buy 
the  best;  the  better  the  ram  the 
greater  the  improvement  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  flock.. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  what 
may  be  done  in  breeding  or  buying 
the  best  males  to  use  as  sires?  The 
difference  in  sires  is  responsible  for 
the  difference  in  flocks  as  a  general 
thing.  A  flock  of  ewes  of  average 
quality  may  be  divided  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  two  breeders  or  care- 
takers, the  flock  and  increase  to  be 
continued  for  a  period  of  years — 
the  one  breeder  a  careless,  indiffer- 
ent judge  of  sheep,  the  other  a  crit- 
ical, progressive  sheepman,  one  who 
knows  and  observes  quality  in  the 
individual.  What  will  be  the  sim- 
ilarity in  these  two  flocks  at  the  end 
of,  say,  ten  years?  Will  there  be 
any  family  resemblance?  It  is  not 
likely  there  will  be  any  more  than 
that  of  breed.  The  evidences  of  fam- 
ily relationship  and  family  character- 
istics will  have  disappeared.  Every 
observing  old  sheep  breeder  has  seen 
just  such  cases  and  knows  the  truth 
and  force  of  the  statement. 

There  is  no  line  of  live  stock  so 
easily  affected  by  good  or  bad!  breed- 
ing as  ihe  sheep.  The  improvement 
that  can  be  made  in  a  single  season's 
matiug,  where  the  ewe  flock  has 
been  carefully  selected  and  averaged 


up,  is  astonishing.  The  crop  of 
lambs  from  the  strong-charactered, 
high-bred  ram  come  all  of  the  same 
type,  look  alike,  are  fleeced  alike, 
show  that  they  are  related  and  have 
the  stamp  of  the  sire  on  them. 

The  greatest  difficulty  with  many 
of  our  large  sheepmen  is  that  they 
have  no  fixed  type  of  sheep  in  their 
minds.  Every  big,  fat  ram  they  see 
impresses  them  as  a  desirable  thing 
for  their  flock.  Consequently  their 
breeding  rams  are  of  all  breeds;  all 
types  of  wool  and  mutton  breeds 
are  represented  in  their  flocks. 
What  is  the  result?  The  increase  of 
such  a  flock  is  as  varied  as  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow.  The  mixing,  of 
blood  and  the  crosses  thus  made  de- 
stroy the  uniformity  so  desirable  in 
flocks  and  herds. 

The  object  of  introducing  this  fea- 
ture of  the  flock  indlustry  now  is 
that  the  attention  of  the  flockmaster 
may  be  called  to  this  spring  crop  of 
lambs.  There  is  no  better  time  to 
judge  of  a  ram's  breeding  qualities 
than  when  his  lambs  are  a  few  weeks 
old.  As  soon  as  the  lamb  is  well  un- 
der way  of  nursing,  has  commenced 
to  round  out  and  grow  rapidly,  the 
characteristics  and  family  resem- 
blance are  very  pronounced.  These 
may  increase  as  the  lamb  approaches 
the  weaning  age  or  they  may  de- 
crease. Many  old  breeders  have  said 
that  they  almost  universally  make 
their  selections  of  superiority  in 
quality  when  the  lambs  are  only  a 
few  days  old.  This  might  be  termed 
expert  knowledge,  but  it  is  true  that 
these  decisions  rarely  have  to  be  re- 
versed. 

Study  the  breeding  of  your  ram  by 
the  close  inspection  of  his  lambs  as 
they  come  and  as  they  develop  from 
week  to  week.  This  is  the  time  and 
place  to  acquire  information  as  to 
the  breeding  value  of  your  ram,  and1 
this  is  the  time  to  determine  whether 
you  want  to  keep  him  or  pass  him 
on  down  the  line  of  discarded  experi- 
ments. A  ram  that  is  capable  of  sir- 
ing a  lot  of  lambs  of  uniform  style 
and  appearance,  even  with  a  pretty 
good  flock  of  ewes,  shows  evidence 
of  being  a  good  breeder. 

Use  nothing  but  the  good  rams. 
Select  for  a  special  type  and  finish 
in  fleece  and  form,  and1  breed  to  this 
type  until  you  have  established  this 
in  your  flock.  Remember,  the  full- 
blood  ram  is  the  only  one  from  which 
you  can  hope  to  get  any  permanent 
and  lasting  benefit.  Hundreds  of 
breeders,  especially  among  the  fine 
wool  sheep,  have  developed  a  type 
of  sheep  and  fleece  that  was  com- 
paratively their  own,  a  distinct 
fleece  quality  and  distinct  fleece  and 
sheep  combination  that  gave  flock 
character  and  flock  individuality 
that  belonged  to  no  other  man's 
breeding,  critically  analyzed  and 
measured  up  from  the  standpoint  of 
good  breeding.  This  is  the  evidence 
that  proves  the  skill  of  men  as 
breeders. 


Rice  was  the  chief   crop  of  the 

Philippines    in     1913,    the  output 

being  over  1,500,000,000  pounds, 
worth  nearly  $31,000,000. 


No  More 
Blackleg 


Save  Work, 
Time,  Money 

By  using  ourlow  down 
steel  wheel 
wagon 

s.i  ves  bleb  lifting,  lighten 
ilraft.  don't  rut  roads.  Spoke*: 
don't  loosen  -  wheels  don't  dry  out  or  rot. 
Ite  lor  free  book  on  Wagons  and  Wheel*, 
'tlactrlc  Wh.,1  C«.,  53  Elm  Straat,  Qulncy,  I*. 


|  Bargain  Day 
t  on  Cuts  

*  You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the 
*>  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

*  for  8  cents  per  square  inch, 
5  cash  with   order — not  less 

*  than  75  cents  for  any  one 
T  cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  J ' 
X  at  once,  as  we  have  only  one  .  I 
•§•  of  each  kind.    Address,  + 

|  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  J 

f Omaha,  Neb.  *r 


iune  6,'  1914 
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They  Do  Rub,  Rub,  Rub ! 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Give  a»  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  u*  hear  from  you. 


Don't  Trim  Strawberry  Foliage 
E.  W.,  Iowa:  As  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
In  regard  to  strawberries.  My  straw- 
berries have  a  heavy  foliage  that  stands 
above  the  berry  stem  and  is  so  thick 
hajl  the  sun  cannot  get  to  the  berry 
Btem.  In  your  opinion,  would  it  be  wise 
to  top  the  foliage  off  so  that  the  sun 
can  get  to  the  stems  more  than  it  does, 
or  would  it  hurt  the  production  of  the 
berries  and  injure  the  plants  as  a  whole? 

Answer — Yes,  it  would  injure 
your  plants  to  trim  the  foliage.  The 
heavy  foliage  is  a  sign  that  the 
plants  are  in  good,  healthy  condi- 
tion. We  have  had  plants  that  pro- 
duced nearly  a  quart  of  berries 
where  the  foliage  was  so  thicto  that 
we  could  not  see  through  it.  After 
the  first  berries  ripen  and  you  be- 
gin to  pick  them  the  leaves  will  fall 
over  and  expose  the  berries  to  the 
sun.  Never  trim  or  thin  strawberry 
Coliage  after  the  berries  begin  to 
ripen. 


nips  are  not  an  p specially  good  hog 
feed,  as  they  contain  such  a  large 
percentage  of  water.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  sow  anything  of  the  kind|, 
wouild  advise  rutabagas,  as  they  are 
superior  to  turnips. 


Turnips  for  Hog9 

G.  A.  H.,  Nebraska:  Am  writing  to  see 
what  you  think  about  sowing  turnips  for 
tiogs.  I  have  seven  acres  put  in  corn, 
fenced  hog  tight.  I  expect  to  turn  the 
hogs  into  it  this  fall  and  let  them  hog 
it  down.  I  want  to  sow  something  in 
:he  field  as  I  lay  it  by.  Would  prefer  a 
root  crop,  as  hogs  have  constant  access 
to  good  pasture  consisting  of  alfalfa, 
?reen  rye,  red-top,  timothy  and  white 
Mover.  I  thought  of  sowing  turnips  as 
[  laid  the  corn  by  and  let  them  root  them 
>ut  when  they  are  turned  into  the  corn. 

Answer — We  have- never  had  any 
sxperience  with  sowing  a  root  crop 
with  corn,  but  should  think  the  corn 
would  shade  it  so  much  that  it  would 
lot  make  a  good  growth.  Rape  is  a 
:rop  that  does  well  in  this  way.  Tur- 


Saw  Ply  on  Strawberries 

N.  O.,  Nebraska:  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  strawber- 
ries? The  leaves  get  full  of  holes  and 
wilt  and  the  plants  die  in  a  short  time. 
(Enclosed  in  this  letter  were  three  straw- 
berry leaves  so  badly  eaten  that  nothing 
but  the  veins  remained). 

Answer  —  This  was  [undoubtedly 
the  work  of  the  saw  fly  larvae.  This 
insect  can  be  checked  by  spraying 
the  vines  with  white  hellebore  and 
water,  one  ounce  of  hellebore  to 
three  gallons  of  water.  Mix  thor- 
oughly and  apply  at  once.  This  poi- 
son will  not  injure  the  persons  eat- 
ing the  berries  if  not  applied  after 
the  berries  are  half  grown.  Do  not, 
however,  apply  to  vines  on  which 
there  are  ripe  berries. 


Depths  to  Which  Crops  Use  Moisture 

"Oats,  spring  wheat,  barley  and  corn 
feed  to  a  depth  of  four  feet,"  says  bulle- 
tin No.  140  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  of  Nebraska.  "Winter  wheat  feeds 
to  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet.  Peren- 
nial grasses  dry  the  soil  out  to  a  greater 
depth.  Alfalfa  will  send  its  roots  to 
greater  depths  for  water  than  any  other 
common  farm  crop  if  water  is  available 
in  all  intervening  portions  of  the  soil  to 
supply  the  roots  while  making  this 
greater  growth.  In  this  manner  alfalfa 
on  the  second  bottom  lands  usually  ob- 
tains permanent  water  supply.  The  roots 
frequently  go  down  to  the  sheet  water 
where  it  is  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
of  the  surface." 


Buried  Treasures  in  the  High  Andes 


(CONTINUED  PROM  PAGE  THIRTEEN) 


ie  will  finally  come  into  a  bog  filled  with 
rrains  of  gold  that  can  be  washed  out  in 
l  stream  nearby,  and  still  farther  on  is 
i  certain  cave  where  was  the  furnace 
hrough  which  the  Indians  melted  their 
►res.  This  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
nountain.  The  directions  are  quite  intri- 
cate, and  so  far  no  one  has  yet  found  the 
reasure. 

Hunchback  Pays  Debt  of  Gratitude 

Returning  again,  to  the  treasures  ot 
Mahualpa,  buried  by  Ruminagui,  there 
vas  an  Indian  boy  named  Catuna,  the 
ion  of  one  of  the  Inca  chiefs,  who  was 
with  his  father  at  the  time  of  the  hoard 
ivas  secreted.  This  boy  was  injured  in 
)ne  of  the  battles  and  was  supposed  to 
)e  dead.  He  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  he  recovered.  H:s  in- 
juries were  so  severe,  however,  that  his 
features  were  distorted  and  he  became 
lunchback.  The  Spaniard  who  adopted 
lim,  as  it  were,  was  a  Captain  Suarez. 
He  taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and 
tnade  him  a  Christian.  He  treated  the 
Indian  boy  so  well  that  he  came  to  love 
lim.  and  his  heart  was  filled  with  grati- 
:ude. 

Later  on  Suarez  became  unfortunate  In 
bis  speculations,  and  his  house  was  about 
to  be  sold  by  his  creditors,  when  Catuna 
told  him  that  if  he  would  make  a  secret 
vault  under  the  residence  and  give  him 
some    instruments    for   gold    melting  he 


could  find  enough  gold  to  pay  off  his 
debts.  He  also  made  his  master  prom- 
ise not  to  say  where  the  gold  came  from. 
Suarez  agreed  to  this,  and  Catuna  sup- 
plied so  much  treasure  that  he  became  a 
rich  man.  He  gave  a  great  deal  to  the 
church,  and  when  he  died  in  1550  he  made 
Catuna  his  heir. 

Compact  with  the  Evil  One 

After  that  Catuna  gave  very  liberally 
to  the  church  and  he  was  known  to  have 
so  much  money  that  he  was  questioned 
as  to  the  source  whence  he  derived  his 
great  wealth.  He  answered  that  he  had 
made  a  compact  with  the  evil  one,  to 
whom  he  had  sold  his  soul  for  this  gold. 
This  statement  was  credited,  and  the 
more  easily  because  at  that  time  the  In- 
dians were  believed  to  have  regular  in- 
tercourse with  the  devil. 

After  Catuna's  death  his  premises  were 
searched  and  the  vault  was  discovered. 
It  contained  a  great  quantity  of  gold  in 
ingots  and  bars,  and  also  in  vessels  of 
gold  that  evidently  came  from  the  Incas. 
The  people,  however,  persisted  in  believ- 
ing that  the  story  of  the  pact  with  the 
devil  was  true,  "and,"  says  Father 
Velasco,  from  whose  letters  this  story 
comes,  "the  truth  would  have  never  been 
discovered  if  it  had  not  been  that  Cat- 
una's confessor,  a  Franciscan  monk,  had 
left  a  written  account  of  the  burial  of 
Atahualpa's  treasure,  and  his  use  of  it, 
which  had  been  confided  to  him." 
(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Here's  the 
^]  Proof! 


Hogsgo  crazy  to  rub-rub- 
rub  on  the  Hog-Joy  Oiler. 
They  leave  posts,  stumps, 
trees  and  fences  to  get  to 
the  machine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  vermin. 
.  Louis  Kleines,  Illinois,  writes: 
'Setupmy  Hog-Joy  machine  to- 
day and  the  hogs  rubbed  on  it  as 
soon  as  I  left  the  machine." 
Phil.  S.  Haner,  Illinois,  says: 
"Was  surprised  to  find  out  how 
soon  the  hogs  commenced  to  work  same."  Warner  Bros.,  Kansas,  write:  "We  set  ours 
up  yesterday:  the  hogs  all  wanted  to  try  It  first."  O.  E.  Bone.  Indiana,  says:  "In  less 
than  three  hours  my  hogs  looked  as  though  they  had  been  through  a  dipping  tank." 

Understand  that  the  hogs  do  all  the  work  themselves.  You  have  nothing  to  do— no 
work,  time  or  worry — no  individual  treatments— no  special  dosing  to  be  repeated  every 
few  weeks.  You  simply  put  the  Hog-Joy  machine  In  the  pen,  and  the  hogs  do  the  rest. 
5  cents  a  year  per  hog  keeps  them  free  from  lice. 

What  the  U.  S.  Government  Says 


If  your  hogs  are  lousy,  beware!  Accord- 
ing to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
B.  F.  Galloway,  hogs  that  have  vermin  will 
be  more  apt  to  contract  Cholera  and  die 
than  hogs  that  are  free  from  lice.  Blood- 
sucking lice  on  your  hogs  mean  poor,  lean, 
restless,  unhealthy  hogs— less  profit  for  you. 

Why  not  save  feed, keep  your  hogs  healthy 
and  fat  and  get  them  to  market  quicker  by 
keeping  them  free  from  blood-sucking  and 


profit-suckinglice  with  the  Hog-JoyOillng 
Machine?  This  wonderful  machine  con- 
sists of  only  three  parts— all  heavily  built 
of  cast  iron— a  trough,  an  oil  bottle,  anil 
an  oiled  roller  which  presents  a  broad 
surface  on  which  the  hogs  rub. 

There  are  no  small  valves,  springs  or 
delicate  parts  to  rust,  clog  up  and  stick 
—  there's  nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
order. 


hOGJDY SYSTEM 


\ 


SPECIAL  OFFER — $5  Hog-Joy  Oil  Free! 
30  PAYS'/ FREE  USE 

In  order  to  quickly  introduce  the  system  to  a  thousand  more  hog  raisers,  we  are 
making  a  special  price  for  both  machine  and  oil.  In  other  words,  we  are  giving  away 
a  six  months'  supply  of  Hog-Joy  Oil— 10  gallons,  worth  $5— absolutely  (reef  Besides  this 
we  give  you  30  days'  free  use  of  the  Hog-Joy  Machine.  If  it  doesn't  make  good,  back 
goes  your  money.  This  offer  is 
for  a  short  time  only.  By  send- 
ing the  coupon  now  you  get  all  the 
details  of  this  special  introductory 
price  offer  and  save  S5  besides. 
Act  at  once. 

HOG -JOY  COMPANY 

410  N.  Fifth  St,  Springfield,  III. 
Lininger  Implement  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Wholesale  Distributors  for  Nebraska 


i 


Rush  This  Quick  for  the  Facts 


Good  Dealers  Wanted 


We  have  room  for  a  few  more 
good  dealers  to  take  care  of  a 
big  local  demand.  Address 
Sales  Department  for  full  in- 
formation. 


HOG-JOY  COMPANY 

410   N.  Fifth  St.,  Springfield.  III. 

Send  me  full  information  about  the  Hog-Joy  Sys-  j 
tem,  your30-day  free  use  offer  and  your  special  intro-  • 
ductory  price. 

Name     j 

■ 


Town 


.  F.  D  State. 


I  have...  -  hogs. 


The  Powerful  Smalley 
Cuts  Silo-Filling  Cost! 


Hurry-up  calls  for  the  Powerful  Smal- 
ley to  replace  broken-down,  flimsy  silage 
machines  happen  every  day.  The  Smalley 
works  on  the  grip-hook,  force-feed  principle; 
it  does  work  that  no  cheap  machine  can  stand 
up  under.  The  grip  books  and  extra  paddle 
roller  force  the  corn,  alfalfa,  oats  or  peas  into 
the  knives  as  fast  as  yon  can  throw  it  on  the 
table.  And  it  cuts  that  silage  fine  and  uni- 
form. No  uneven,  coarse  pices.  Your  silage 
packs  tight — you  get  more  tounage. 

The  Powerful  Smalley 

Force-Feed  Silage  Cutter 

One-pulley  and  chain-drive  on  blower  outfits  re- 
place power-wasting:  Idlers.  Large  journals.  Hard- 
oil  cups  mean  easy  running,  no  burned-out  bear- 
ings. Blower  operates  separate  from  cutter— no 
chance  of  sudden  stoppage  of  cutter  causing  break- 
down. Send  a  postal  for  the  latest  Smal!ej-«Catalog, 
and  get  all  the  facts  today  about  the  fastest,  cleanest 
Cutter  and  Filler  in  the  world. 

The  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box 219  Manitowoc, Wis. 


"We  have  just  finished  filling  four 
Silos  with  the  Smalley  No.  18.  It's 
not  only  a  force-feeder,  but  a  self- 
feeder.  We  do  away  with  one  man 
by  using  the  Smalley." 

James  W.  Wilson,  Director. 
State  School  Agr„  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Alfalfa-Grinding 
Screen 

Another  great  Smalley  reature. 
Grinds  100  to  400  pounds  of  alfalfa 
meal  per  hour.  More  fattening 
tbaa  wheat  bran,  at  half  the  cost. 
Screen  detachable.  Protected  by 
screen  patent  No.  721-246. 

Don't  i'ail  to  get  prices  on  our  new 
Enclosed  Carrier,  if  you  operate  a 
5  or  6  horsepower  engine.  Fills 
your  silo  in  windy  weather. 

■  "Blow  *o 


Mfra.  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters,  Combina- 
tion Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and  Circular  Baw 
Machines,  Champion  Flows,  Cob  Grinders  and  Feed  Mills. 


BINDER  TWINE 

Factory  to  Farm 

QUALITY  GUARANTEED.  26th  year.  Quick 
shipment.    Farmers,  write  for  FREE  samples. 

WHOLESALE  PRICE 
AUGUST  POST,  Box  SO,  Moult  on,  Iowa 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  an  adver- 
tisement placed  in  a  magazine  that  will 
not  knowingly  publish  a  "fake"  ad.  is 
worth  100  per  cent  more  to  the  honeat 
advertiser  than  when  placed  in  a  publica- 
tion that  accepts  any  and  all  advertising 
It  can  get? 
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WEST  FARMS 

=IS 

Where  Milk  Makes  Money 

You  likely  have  teams  and  tools  to  work  a  farm — the  money  to 
make  the  first  payment,  buy  a  few  cows,  some  brood  sows  and  some 
good  pullets. 

You  have  got  to  locate  where  you  will  get  a  regular  cash  income 
to  care  for  the  family — besides,  you  want  a  farm  home  that  will  in- 
crease in  value  constantly. 

You  are  eager  to  get  located  in  an  invigorating  climate  where  wife 
and  children  will  be  well,  stromg  and  happy.  You  want  to  live  in  a 
community  of  enterprising  intelligent  people  who  are  neighborly  and 
believe  in  progress. 

West  Farms  Is  a  Natural  Dairy  Country 


The  wild  grasses  are  fine 
feed  in  summer  and  winter.  West 
Farm's  forage  crops  are  as  sure 
as  corn  in  Iowa.  You  can  move 
to  a  West  Farm  today,  set  up  a 
stove  and  the  beds  arrange  the 
furniture,  etc.,  and  tonight  you 
can  milk  the  cows,  separate  the 
cream,  doing  the  same  thing  in 
the  morning,  whereupon  you  can 
take  your  butter  fat  to  the  sta- 
tion and  come  back  with  your 
cream  check.  Your  income  has 
begun.  This  you  can  do  two  or 
three  times  per  week  and  always, 
get  a  good  price  for  butter  fat  in 
money.  Any  good  cow  will  yield 
$120  per  year  so  that  five  good 


cows  will  easily  support  an  ordi- 
nary family.  Hens  do  specially 
well  there,  but  no  better  than 
hogs.  No  disease  to  annoy  either. 
Children  thrive  there  like  weeds. 
The  broad  prairie  inspires  them. 
Life  there  is  clean  and  wholesome. 
It  develops  responsibility  and  ef- 
ficiency in  young  people.  It's  a 
very  superior  place  to  make 
money  and  raise  a  family.  I  in- 
vite you  to  inspect  my  lands.  I 
make  a  specially  low  combination 
round  trip  rate  and  show  lands 
in  the  automobile  from  Brighton 
i — first  station  of  consequence  north- 
east of  Denver.  I  want  to  send  you 
a  new  foltler  free.  Your  address  on  a 
postal  gets  it 


N.  P.  WEST,  President. 


West  Land  Development  Co, 


814  Majestic  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


SILO  TALK 


It  is  now  almost  universally  admit- 
ted that,  where  the  work  is  properly 
done.  Monolithic  Reinforced  Concrete 
Construction  makes  the  best  SILO — 
"POLK  SYSTEM"  is  the  perfect  and  economical  method.  Ask 
the  Government  or  any  experiment  station.  Twenty-five  year 
tests  show  that  these  silos  will  not  crack  open,  fall,  burn  or 
blow  down.  The  walls  will  not  absorb  the  moisture  from  the 
ensilage;  neither  will  the  acid  eat  into  the  walls.  Ensilage  will 
keep  perfectly  to  the  very  outside  edge. 

We  have  gathered  a  fund  of  reliable  information  about 

silos  and  silage  which  is  free  for   the   asking,   and   it's  well 

worth  the  price..  Send  for  it;  or.  if  you  prefer  that  we  come 
to  see  you,  ask  us. 


PL  ATT  &  FREES, 


Free  Hogs  From  Lice 


Close  examination  will  show  many  lice  on  your  hogs.  The 
hogs  will  do  better,  grow  faster  and  withstand  disease  longer 
if  the  lice  are  killed.  There  are  several  methods — spraying, 
dipping  and  use  of  hog  rubbing  posts  or  machines.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  very  easy  and  thorough  means. 

Write  for  a  few  hog  post  or  machine  catalogues  and 
study  the  proposition.  There  are  several  advertised  in  this 
issue. 
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Books  on  General  Farm  Topics 


[^-—^ FRACTION  Farming  and  Trac- 
\  tion  Engineering"  is  the 
title  of  a  book  recently 
written  by  James  H.  Steph- 
enson, M.  E.  The  prominent  part 
now  played  by  the  tractor  in  the 
operation  of  farms  of  even  moderate 
dimensions  makes  the  publication  of 
this  book  of  particular  interest.  The 
larger  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
gas  and  oil  tractors,  giving  practical 
information  as  to  the  construction, 
care  and  operation  of  the  tractor  in 
general  and  detailed  information  re- 
garding many  of  the  well  known 
makes.  There  are  also  chapters  deal- 
ing with  the  important  problems  of 
lighting  and  heating  the  farm  home 
and  others  treating  of  threshing  ma- 
chines, plows  and  other  farm  ma- 
chinery used  in  connection  with  the 
tractor. 

"Traction  Farming  and  Traction  Engi- 
neering," bv  James  H.  Stephenson,  M. 
E.  Published  by  Frederick  J.  Drake  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

"Management  and  Breeding  of 
Horses,"  by  Merritt  W.  Harper,  pro- 
fessor of  animal  husbandry  at  Cor- 
nell, is  a  very  interesting  and  com- 
prehensive volume,  dealing  with  the 
horse,  covering  light  and  draft  types, 
as  well  as  the  pony,  the  burro,  jacks 
and'  mules.  Principles  of  breeding 
and  feeding,  diseases,  training,  care 
and  management  in  general  are 
clearly  and  concisely  discussed. 

"Management  and  Breeding  of  Horses," 
by  M.  W.  Harper.  466  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated. Published  by  Orange  Judd  com- 
pany, New  York. 

*  *  * 

A  very  complete  treatise  on  the 
tractor  is  Victor  W.  Page's  book, 
"The  Modern  Gas  Tractor."  This 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  American 
farmer  and  is  intended  as  a  manual 
to  assist  him  in  the  management  of 
any  gasoline  or  oil  tractor,  whether 
large  or  small,  andl  of  any  make. 
Numerous  photographs  and  dia- 
grams are  inserted  to  make  the  di- 
rections clearer  and  more  easily  fol- 
lowed. 

"The  Modern  Gas  Tractor,"  by  Victor 
W.  Page.  M.  E.  4S0  pages,  204  illustra- 
tions. Price.  $2.  Published  by  the  Nor- 
man W.  Henley  Publishing  company, 
New  York. 

*  ** 

"Wheat"  is  the  title  of  a  little  vol- 
ume written  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck 
of  Iowa.  It  covers  the  subject  thor- 
oughly, from  a  discussion  of  varie- 
ties and  preparation  of  the  seed  bed 
to  harvesting,  running  the  binder 
and  marketing  the  crop.  The  book 
is  not  technical,  but  treats  the  sub- 
ject in  a  practical  manner  and  re- 
cites the  methods  employed  by  some 
of  the  most  successful  wheat  grow- 
ers of  the  middle  west. 

"Wheat,"  bv  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck.  191 
pages,  illustrated.  Price,  $1.50.  Published 
by  Campbell  Soil  Culture  Publishing  com- 
pany, Lincoln,  Neb. 

*  *  * 

"Farm  Gas  Engines,"  by  C.  F. 
Hirshfeld  and  T.  C.  Ulbricht,  both  of 
the  department  of  power  engineer- 
ing of  Cornell.  This  is  a  very  simply 
written  and  practical  manual  for  the 
user  of  gas  engines.  In  the  fore  part 
of  the  book  various  fuels  are  dis- 
cussed. The  balance  of  the  book 
treats  of  the  management  of  engines 
of  the  different  types,  mentioning 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the 
various  makes  and  the  conditions 
under  which  different    designs  are 


desirable;  prices  of  engines  are  also 

discussed.   The  purpose  of  the  book 

is  not  only  to  aid  the  engine  owner 

in  the  operation  of  his  engine,  but 

to  guide  him  in  purchasing  the  one 

best  fitted  to  his  conditions. 

"Farm  Gas  Engines."  bv  C.  F.  Hirsh- 
feld and  T.  C.  Ulbricht.  23d  pages,  188  fig- 
ures.   Price,  $1.50  net.    Published  by  John 

Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

For  the  man  interested  in  peach 
culture,  F.  A.  Waugh  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  has 
compiled  a  book  called  "The  Amer- 
ican Peach  Orchard."  He  has  based 
the  information  contained  in  this 
book  on  the  collected  experiences  of 
peach  growers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Climate, 
soils,  varieties,  cover  crops,  ferti- 
lizers, enemies,  marketing;  in  fact, 
all  phases  of  the  subject  are  taken 
up  and  thoroughly  discussed. 

"The  American  Peach  Orchard,"  by  F. 
A.  Waugh.  238  pages,  fully  illustrated. 
Published     by   Orange    Judd  company, 

New  York. 


Our  Young  People 

(CONTINUED    FROM  PAGE  NINE) 

John  Wiebe,  Bingham  Lake,  Minn.  We 
believe  that  Ytole  Norris,  a  former  metal 
ber,  is  over  16,  so  she  is  no  longer  eligi- 
ble as  a  writer  for  the  children's  page. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  her  grow  up. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
The  May  Basket 
By   Dorothy   Allen,  Aged    13,  East 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

May  day  everyone  delights  in  giv- 
ing away  May  baskets,  as  well  as  in 
receiving  them.  Mrs.  Kerns,  one  of 
our  neighbors,  had  one  of  the  most 
unusual  May  baskets  given  her.  It 
was  the  2d  of  May.  Mrs.  Kerns  was 
going  to  the  store,  but  stopped  sud- 
denly in  the  door  at  the  sight  of  a 
large  brown  basket.  The  basket  was 
covered,  and,  naturally  being  curi- 
ous to  know  what  was  in  it,  she  un- 
covered it.  Before  her  eyes  lay  a 
tiny  baby  girl.  There  was  a  note  at- 
tached to  it,  which  read: 

"Three  weeks  old,  born  Easter 
Sunday.  Father  is  dead  and  mother 
unable  to  support  it." 

Mrs.  Kerns  was  so  surprised  she 
could  not  do  anything  for  some  time, 
but  finally  she  took  the  baby  in  her 
arms  and  read  the  note.  She  had 
sympathy  for  the  babe  at  once.  She 
called  her  husband  to  see  the  sight 
and  they  both  agreed  to  keep  the 
baby.  They  do  not  know  who  sent 
the  baby,  but  the  one  that  left  it 
must  have  known  that  they  had  no 
children  of  their  own  and  could  and 
would  support  it,  as  they  are  kind 
and  well-to-do  people. 


Additional  Stories 

Orpha  and  Isla  M.  Hatfield,  Burwell, 
Neb.;  Jennie  Sullivan,  Sargent,  Neb.; 
Bessie  McClurg,  Dustin,  Neb.;  Amy. 
Rogers,  Dodge,  Neb.;  Lester  Krotcher, 
Orchard,  Neb.;  Martha  Anderson,  Weep- 
ing Water,  Neb. ;  Marion  Paine,  Lyons, 
Neb.;  Helen  Grady,  Brady,  Neb.;  Mabel 
Rasmusson,  Homer,  Neb.;  Roosevelt  An- 
derson, Wausa,  Neb.  |  Sallie  Martha 
Thompson,  Danbury,  la.;  Lela  Rose, 
Guthrio  Center,  la.;  Violet  Patterson, 
Lawrence,  Kan.;  Dixie  Mulllna,  Kings- 
ville,  Mn.;  K.lwnrd  Murphy,  Beresford,  S. 
D. ;  Ella  G running,  Beresford,  S.  D. ; 
Beulah  Cheever,  Shoshone.  Wyo. ;  Don- 
ald McLecd,  Hawthorne,  Nev. ;  Elizabeth 
McSparrow,  Furniss,  Pa. 
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Panama- Pacific  Dollar  Day 


Set  Apart  by  the  Governor 


T-.HE    temporary    commission  se- 
I  lected  by  other   state  officers 
and  myself  to   consider  ways 
and  means   for   the  procuring 
of  a  Nebraska  building  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  exposition  now  reports  a 
means    by    which    the    money  may  be 
raised. 

Bronze  medallions  or  medals  are  being 
made  bearing  on  one  side  the  great  seal 
of  the  state  of  Nebraska  and  upon  the 
Other  side  the  seal  of  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific International  Exposition.  Each 
contributor  of  $1  toward  the  Nebraska 
building  will  receive  one  of  these  medals. 

This  plan  seems  to  me  to  be  most  fea- 
sible and  expedient.  It  gives  every  loyal 
Nebraskan  an  opportunity  to  share  in 
this  worthy  enterprise  and  places  a  bur- 
den upon  no  one.  Also,  this  is  the  first 
time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  state 
seal  will  have  been  circulated  in  such  a 
movement. 

I  am  advised  that  forty  states  in  the 
union  and  thirty-six  foreign  countries 
have  already  selected  sites  and  have  pro- 
vided funds  with  which  to  erect  buildings 
upon  the  exposition  grounds.  The  states 
touching  Nebraska  on  every  side  are  in 
that  list.  In  states  where  the  legislature 
iid  not  feel  like  imposing  a  tax  upon 


the  people  for  this  purpose  the  money 
was  raised  by  popular  subscription. 

Because  of  this  general  response  on  the 
part  of  other  states  and  nations,  the 
proposition  comes  up  to  Nebraska  upon 
a  basis  of  state  prestige  and  pride. 

The  site  selected  'for  the  Nebraska 
building  is  one  of  the  very  best  on  the 
exposition  grounds.  The  temporary  com- 
mission has  in  mind  erecting  a  building 
of  bungalow  type,  which  will  be  more  in 
the  nature  of  an  exposition  home— a  place 
of  comfort  for  Nebraskans,  former  Ne- 
braskans  and  friends  from  other  states; 
also  it  will  provide  an  auditorium  for  the 
exposition  of  moving  pictures  of  Ne- 
braska's resources. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  important  fac- 
tors which  emphasize  the  need  for  a  Ne- 
braska building  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  I  commend  to 
the  people  of  Nebraska  the  raising  of 
this  money  through  the  plan  above  out- 
lined. I  also  proclaim  June  17  as  "Ne- 
braska Panama-Pacific  Dollar  Day," 
and  upon  that  day  Nebraskans  who  feel 
the  patriotic  impulses  associated  with  the 
movement  may  send  $1  to  Lieutenant 
Governor  S.  K.  McKelvie,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
who  is  in  active  charge  of  raising  the 
fund.  JOHN  H.  MORE  HEAD, 

Governor. 


[      Is  an  Apology  Due? 

In  an  article  on  farm  buildings,  relating  are  constructed,  published  in  our  issue 
;o  their  construction  and  care  after  they  of  May  2,  we  ran  this  picture: 


Below  it  was  the  line,  "Euildings  and 
fences  rotten  and  insecure  detract  from 
the  appearance  and  sale  value  of  the 
farm."  We  did  not  know  whose  farm 
this   was,  p.s  the  picture  was  one  that 


had  been  in  the  office  for  some  time  and 
there  was  no  record  as  to  where  it  came 
from.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
article  we  received  an  envelope  contain- 
ing a  postcard  bearing  this  picture: 


all  over,  shower  his  legs  and  givo  him 
four  ounces  or  aromatic  spirits  or  am- 
monia or  two  ounces  of  sweet  spirits  of 
niter  in  a  pint  of  water,  or  give  him  a 
pint  of  warm  coffee.  Cool  his  head  at 
once,  using  cold  water,  or,  if  necessary, 
chopped  ice,  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 

10.  If  a  horse  is  off  his  feed,  try  him 
with  two  quarts  of  oats  mixed  with  bran 
and  a  little  water,  and  add  a  little  salt 
or  sugar.  Or  give  him  oatmeal  gruel  or 
barley  water  to  drink. 

11.  Watch  your  horse.  If  he  stops  sweat- 
ing suddenly,  of  if  he  breathes  short  and 
quick,  or  if  his  ears  droop,  or  if  he  stands 
with  his  legs  braced  sideways,  he  is  in 
danger  of  a  heat  or  sun  stroke  and  needs 
attention  at  once. 

12.  If  it  is  so  hot  that  the  horse  sweats 
in  the  stable  at  night,  tie  him  outside. 
Unless  he  cools  off  during  the  night,  he 
cannot  well  stand  the  next  day's  heat. 

Time  to  Cut  Sweet  Clover 

The  time  to  cut  sweet  clover  for  hay 
will  depend  largely  upon  whether  the 
crop  is  in  its  first  or  second  year  of 
growth.  Generally  speaking  only  one 
crop  can  be  obtained  the  first  year,  and 
this  should  not  be  cut  until  the  crown 
sprouts  begin  to  show.  This  cutting  may 
be  close  as  the  plant  will  have  sufficient 
time  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of 
growth  ere  the  cold  weather  arrives  and 
thus  be  able  to  withstand  the  winter. 

During  the  second  year  of  growth  two 
or  three  crops  of  hay  may  be  obtained 
if  the  proper  precautions  are  exercised. 
The  first  cutting  should  be  made  just 
previous  to  the  time  that  the  plant  be- 
gins to  bloom  and  should  be  done  so  as 
to  leave  a  few  branches  and  leaves  on 
each  plant.  If  cut  close  at  this  time  the 
majority  of  the  plants  will  be  killed.  The 
second  cutting  should  be  done  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  first,  while  the 
third  and  last  cutting  may  be  made 
close  to  the  ground. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  just 
when  the  second  and  third  cuttings 
should  be  made  owing  to  the  variation 
in  the  plant  growth,  but  as  a  rule  the 
crop  should  be  cut  sufficiently  early  in 
order  to  avoid  coarse  and  woody  stems 
—James  D.  Marshall,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College. 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY! 


AUTO 
SEAT 


THE  FAMOUS 
"OLD  HICKORY" 
 BUGGIES  

The  "Old  Hickory"  i  e 
have  been  the  standard  ot 
buggy   value  for  20  years. 
They  give  more  and  better 
service  for  the  money  than 
any  otbervebicle  mude. 
The  Btyles  are  always 
the  newest  and  most 
modern.    Every  "Old 
FI I  c  k  o  ry  "  is 
Bold  under  * 
written  guar- 
antee of  satis- 
faction or 
your  money 
back. 

S&V, 


by  buying 
your  buKgy 
direct  you  pay 
no    profit  to 

middlemen.  Write  for  oar  finely  Illustrated  catalog 
quoting  the  factory  prices  on  the  "Old  Hickory, "over 
thirty- five  different  styles  to  select  from.  Catalog  mailed 
FREE.    Writ*  Us  Now. 

H.  S.  BACHELOR  IFB.  CO.  HHjSFShVSf' 


SAVE  THE  HAY 


Skims  CLOSER 
Pays  BETTER 


A  GATE  CITY  STACK  COVER 

B  ought  Direct  From  the  Manufacturer 

:;aves  enough  on  your  hay  crop  to  more 
than  pay  for  it. 

GATE  CITY  COVER  is  full  weight 
canvas.  You  will  find  many  uses  for  it. 
Let  us  give  you  our  direct-to-the-facmer 
prices  on  the  size  you  need. 

Gate  City  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


GOVERNMENT 
HOM  ESTEAD 


LAND 


ImGrand,  Routt  and 
M  o  f  f  at  counties, 
Colorado,  and  the 
Uinta  Basin,  Utah. 
Now  ready  for  settlers.  Idea'  soil,  fine 
climate,  good  crops  and  ready  market 
for  Fruits,  Dairy,  Poultry  and  general 
farm  products.  An  opportunity  for  in- 
dustrious farmers  to  get  a  start.  For 
f'-ee  descriptive  literature  write  to  \V. 
H.  PAUL.  G.  F.  &  P.  A  ,  Denver  &  Salt 
Lake  Railroad.  617  First  National  Bank 
Bldg..  Denver,  Colo. 


All  butter  fat  saved  by  uniform 

spinning  of  the  "AUTOMATIC  " 
Self-powered.cranklesaand  gear- 
less,  an  engine  and  separator 
combined.   Costs  only  3  cents 
an  hour  to  operate. 

AUTOMATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 
Over  10,000  In  Use 

Skims  faster  than  ten  men  can  milk. 
The  engine  has  double  the  capacity 
needed.  .Runs    for   hours  without 
watching.   Ward'e  AUTOMATIC 
guaranteed  aDdaoldon  30  Days  Trial 
at  our  risk.    Every  farmer  with 
cows  or  more  should  write  today 
Cream  Separator  Book  No.  8  to 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 
Chicago  Avenue  Bridge  CHICAGO 


BTJTLER 
METAL 


Grain  Bin 


Corrugated.    Can't  Cave  In 
Bat-Proof.  Fire-Proof. 

Can    be   used   for  store 
house.  Capacity  Increased 
by     additional  sections. 
Keeps     grain  perfectly. 
Large  door  and  rcmovablo 
shoveling  board. 
Ask  for  Booklet  Showing  Letters  from 
Satisfied  Users. 
BTJTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1212  W.  Tenth  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


On  the  back  was  written:  "This  is  not 
such  a  bad  looking  place  when  you  get 
a  fair  picture  of  it."  We  were  glad  to 
receive  this  anonymous  communication 
and  we  are  glad  to  publish  the  two  pic- 
tures together,  showing  what  a  differ- 
ence it  made  when  the  fences  and  barns 


were  repaired  and  the  litter  cleaned  up. 
It  is  possiible  that  the  place  has  changed 
hands  in  the  course  of  years.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  place  has  changed  in  ap- 
pearance. If  we  owe  the  owner  an  apol- 
ogy for  using  his  place  as  a  "horrible  ex- 
ample," we  hope  this  will  be  accepted  as 
such  an  apology. 


Hot  Weather  Rules 

The  Boston  Work  Horse  Relief  asso- 
ciation has  compiled  the  following  list 
of  hot  weather  rules,  many  of  which  ere 
of  value  on  the  farm,  as  well  as  in  the 
city: 

I  L  Load  lightly  and  drive  slowly. 

2.  Stop  in  the  shade  if  possible. 

3.  Water  your  horse  as  often  as  possible. 
So  long  as  a  horse  is  working,  water  in 
moderate  quantities  will  not  hurt  him. 
'But  let  him  drink  only  a  few  swallows 
if  he  is  going  to  stand  still.  Do  not  fail 
to  water  him  at  night  after  he  has  eaten 
his  hay. 

4.  When  he  comes  in  after  work,  sponga 
off  the  harness  marks  and  sweat,  his 


eyes,  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  dock. 
Wash  his  feet,  but  not  his  legs. 

5.  If  the  thermometer  is  75  degrees  or 
higher,  wipe  him  all  over  with  a  wet 
sponge.  Use  vinegar  water  if  possible.  Do 
not  turn  the  hose  on  him. 

6.  Saturday  night,  give  a  bran  mash, 
cold;  and  all  a  tablespoon  of  saltpetre 

7.  Do  not  use  a  horse-hot,  unless  it  is  a 
canopy-top  hat.  The  ordinary  bell-shaped 
hat  does  more  harm  than  good. 

8.  A  sponge  on  top  of  the  hear,  or  even 
a  cloth,  is  good  if  kept  wet.  If  dry  it  is 
worse  than  nothing. 

9.  If  the  horse  is  overcome  by  heat,  get 
him  into  the  shade,  remove  harness  and 
bridle,  wash  out  his  mouth,  sponge  him 


'    GRAIN    BELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Hog  Potash 


A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preventive. 

A  bone  bui  dci.  an  appetizer  ami  conditioner,  a  mineral  balancer. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  product  to  feed  the  pigs  at  weaning  lime. 
It  serv?s  io  keep  the  bowels  regular,  keeps  the  pig  free  irom 
worms,  aids  digestion  and  keeps  the  pigs  in  a  healthy,  thrifty, 
growing  condition,  thereby  giving  them  more  resisting  powers 
r.gainst  disease  A  natural  vegetable  product,  free  from  any  in- 
jurious ingredients  Can  be  fed  with  equally  good  results  to 
brood  sows  suckling  a  litter,  to  suckling  pigs  and  growing  stock; 
In  fact,  any  hog  from  birth  to  the  slaughter  house. 

BIG  TYPE  MAKER 

Manufactured  by  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of 
Omaha  (Limited)    South  Omana,  Neb 

Distributed  by 

GRAIN  BELT  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 

SOUTH  OMAHA.  NEB. 


95  cents 


S  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 

To  tdveriiee  oar  baaloeoe,  useke  o«w  frUDdl  tod  tntrodooe  ear  ua-oca* 
.1  Siul  borrejoi  •owtlleeodtfeifel*t%aiBeilroed  ojeieb  tj  dUlf.  li  peld 

f«  ONLY  95  CENTS,   swusni  nee.  Ml mmi mm r>sM 

oeee,  locomotive  on  diel.  lettf  eeeepenioni.eletn  wiod  lad  oioo  eet.  e  p«rfo:t 
Umokeeoer  ul  fully  foeimoteed  for  5  'Wi.  Seod  l»U  edvermeseilt  to  oa 
«lth  OS  CENTS  end  »sms  **>  bo  Mot  by  tetnro  Boll  poot  poll. 
[».jt, "i   -.  r  .»r»  — .1  or  noser  refolded.    Seed  v:  :  lode;.  Addraeo 

(L  E.  CHALMERS  i  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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ORIGINAL 

Eureka  Hog  Oiler 

The  only  rubbing  post  of 
■which  the  valves  will  not  open 
and^waste  oil  when  a  hog  lay.s 
down  against  it. 

$1.00  a  year  buys  the  post 
and  rids  your  hogs  of  llco, 
mange  and  skin  diseases.  Can 
you  afford  it? 

Adaptable  to  hogs  of  all 
Fizes. 

The  price  is  right.  30  days' 
trial.  Send,  for  circular  and 
iron-clad;  guarantee.  _  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality. 

Eureka  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  500,  Council  Bluffs.  Ia. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


mm 


This  wonder-worker  rids 
hogs  ol  lice  and  other  ver« 
min  pests  by  automatically 
applying  crude  or  medicated 

rks  When  Hog  Itches 
Double  automat's  feature 
_jes  double  saving.  No  oil 
asted — flows  only  when 
3g  rubs  and  only  enough 
each  dose.   Gets  right  to 
spot.    Better  than  dip- 
.  Costs  only  4c  per  year 
hog  to  keep  your  hogs 
healthy.  Savtsfeed.  F»t- 
tens  quickly.  Write  today  lor 
prices  and  terms. 
STARBUCK  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  75       PEORIA,  ILL, 


The  Original  Genuine 

SCHULTZ  HOG  OILER 

First  successful  crude  oil  machine  in- 
vented. The  hog  man's  wish  is  now  at 
reality. 

Hogs  positively  rid  them- 
selves of  lice  and  mange. 
Don't  cost  much  more  than 
inferior  imitations. 

The  best  is  the  cheapest.  Sold  under 
a  written  guarantee  to  do  the  busi- 
ness. We  want  a  live  agent  around 
every  town  to  handle  our  line  ol  Hog 
Yard  Necessities. 

Tbe  OUer  with  the  Flexible  Arms. 
Send  for  Big  Free  Hog  Oiler  Book. 

FOWXB  CREEK  MTO.  CO. 

Treynor,  Iowa. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 
DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  tor  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  Polled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


LEARN  TO  BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 


National  Auctioneer- 
ing School  of  America. 
Box  34.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  F.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  successful  dairyman  has  judgment,  busi- 
ness ability  and  courase.  Cutting-  down  ex- 
penses is  not  enough.  He  must  know  how.  to 
invest. 

Apply  business  methods  to  your  farm,  keep 
a  record  of  the  net  profit  from  each  cow  and 
you'll  3oon  convince  yourself  of  the  economy 
of  putting  your  money  into  efficient  milkers. 

You'll  find  one  good   Holstein  will  do  the 
work   of  two,   perhaps  three,   ordinary  cows. 
You  save  greatly  on  feed,  and  divide  the  ex- 
pense of  housing  and  labor  by  two  or  three* 
Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holsteln-Frlesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton.  Sec' jr.     Box   179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 
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HILE  no  one  was  making  any 

predictions  to  that  effect,  many 
had  hoped  that  the  beginning 
of  June  would  show  some  im- 
provement in  the  cattle  markets 
of  the  country.  The  early  part  of  June 
has  passed   without   any   realization  of 
such  hopes,  and  at  present  writing  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  will  be 
realized  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  market  is  still  in  the  dumps  and  no 
one  can  say  when  it  will  be  lifted  out. 
The  cause  for  the  depressed  condition  of 
the  trade  appears  to  be  the  lack  of  a 
good  buying  demand  from  the  large  con- 
suming centers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  east  has  always  been  the  main  out- 
let for  western  beef  as  well  as  for  all 
other  western  farm  products.  The  meager 
demand  for  beef  and  cattle  from  the  best 
buyer  the  west  has  ever  had  is  naturally 
having  a  depressing  influence  upon  the 
markets  of  the  country.  Thus  it  happens 
that,  in  spite  of  the  moderate  receipts  of 
cattle  the  trade  is  slow  and  weak  and 
prices  show  a  much  greater  tendency  to 
decline  than  advance.  An  overpowering 
lethargy  seems  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  market,  while  all  evidence  of  life 
and  strength  has  disappeared.  Day  after 
day  the  trade  drags  along  its  weary 
length  with  an  entire  absence  of  that 
"snap"  and  "go"  so  necessary  to  the 
making  of  a  market  satisfactory  to  the 
selling  interests. 

After  all,  prevailing  prices  on  fat  cat- 
tle are  really  high,  especially  so  when 
reviewed  from  the  beef  consumers'  stand- 
point, and  they  might  be  regarded  as  high 
even  by  the  producer  if  he  had  been  able 
to  buy  his  feeding  cattle  at  lower  prices. 
Unfortunately  feeding  cattle  were  very 
high  all  last  season  and  as  a  result  the 
cattle  that  are  now  coming  forward  to 
market  are  in  many  cases  showing  consid- 
erable loss  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
fattened  them.  Some  cattle  that  were 
purchased  earlier  and  at  prices,  say,  from 
$7  downward,  on  the  basis  of  the  Missouri 
river,  are  making  the  farmers  a  little 
money.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that 
during  last  fall  and  the  early  winter  a 
great  proportion  of  the  feeding  cattle 
sold  at  $7.00@8.0O,  and  it  is  these  high 
priced  cattle  that  are  causing  the  losses 
and  that  are  responsible  for  the  dissat- 
isfaction prevalent  among  cattle  feeders. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  previously  in 
these  columns,  the  cattle  market  is  too 
high  at  the  bottom  as  compared  with 
the  top.  To  equalize  matters,  feeding 
stock  should  sell  lower  or  beef  higher. 
Until  this  disparity  in  prices  between 
finished  and  unfinished  cattle  is  adjusted 
there  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  dissatis- 
faction among  cattlemen. 

The  cause  for  the  lethargy  and  the  lack 
of  strength  so  noticeable  in  the  cattle 
markets  of  the  country  is  being  gener- 
ally discussed  by  stockmen  at  all  the  big 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  enc- 
eeefl  than  any  man  1  iving.  J  have  the  1  argent  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  IT.  8.  Every  one  an  earl?  «ve!oper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oI<Jii  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
nerd.  Write  for  my  plan /'How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFD7I  Portland,  MUh. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Beb. 


PERCHKRON  HORSES 


Part  from  2-100-11,.  Imported  »lro  and  part  from  2200-lh.  Imported  Hire  and  Imported 
il»m«,  my  2,  3  and  4-year-old  reentered  Pcrcheron  Htalllmia  would  prove  valuable  breed- 
<tb  for  you.  With  all  thilr  weight  and  tone  they  are  dressy  and  ntralsht  Hound  Thin 
Ik  Home  of  Hi'  mo«t  nuliatantlal  and  most  attractive  Percheron  breeding  material  In 
thn  world.     Farm  rained  and  offered  at  farmer's  price*.     Juiit  eait  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Chariton,  la. 


centers.  While  it  is  ascribed  by  different 
ones  to  a  wide  variety  of  causes  they 
are  generally  being  reduced  down  to  two 
primal  causes,  namely  a  lack  of  industrial 
activity  at  the  big  consuming  centers  and 
to  heavy  importations  of  Argentine  and 
Australian  beef. 

Cows  Being  Held  Back 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  markets  is 
the  scarcity  at  most  all  points  of  cows 
and  heifers  and  of  good  young  breeding 
stock.  It  would  appear  that  the  country 
is  conserving  the  female  cattle,  and  it  is 
very  fortunate  from  the  market  point  of 
view  that  such  a  policy  is  being  followed. 
Cow  beef  would  naturally  come  into  di- 
rect competition  with  frozen  beef  from 
abroad  and  could  not  fail  to  suffer  more 
or  les3  demoralization  in  consequence, 
which  would  tend  to  make  the  general 
market  even  duller  and  weaker  than  it  is. 

Texas  grass  cattle  are  becoming  qu.te 
plentiful  at  southern  markets  and  quite 
a  sprinkling  of  them  are  finding  their 
way  into  the  northern  markets,  where 
they  take  the  place  of  the  medium  and 
common  kinds  of  cornfeds,  thus  tending 
to  weaken  the  market  on  the  latter. 

While  the  present  situation,  as  regards 
the  cattle  trade  is  unfortunate,  and  espe- 
cially unsatisfactory  to  the  selling  inter- 
ests, no  one  is  able  to  offer  any  consola- 
tion in  the  way  of  prospective  improve- 
ment. There  is  really  nothing  in  sight  to 
give  a  ray  of  hope  that  the  market  will  be 
materially  improved  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. As  a  rule  operators  on  the  market  be- 
lieve that  present  prices  are  likely  to  pre- 
vail for  some  time  to  come  and  that,  while 
there  may  be  an  advance  later  in  the  sea- 
son, it  can  hardly  be  expected  until  the 
most  of  the  cornfeds  have  been  disposed 
of.  Under  present  industrial  conditions  it 
would  appear  that  the  market  on  beef  is 
about  as  high  as  the  consumer  is  willing 
to  pay,  and  any  tendency  toward  advance 
is  almost  immediately  checked  by  reduced 
consumption.  If  it  is  true  that  fat  cattle 
are  now  as  high  as  consumers  will  pay 
it  follows  that  the  only  relief  for  the 
maker  of  beef  is  to  buy  his  feeding  cattle 
at  a  price  that  will  leave  him  a  profit 
with  fat  cattle  selling  at  present  figures 
Quiet  in  Hogs  and  Sheep 

Hogs  have  been  fluctuating  within  nar- 
row limits  during  the  last  week  or  more. 
As  a  rule,  the  market  has  been  without 
any  new  or  especially  interesting  features, 
the  trade  being  more  or  less  colorless. 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  in  moderate 
receipt  at  most  market  points.  The  sea- 
son for  cornfed  stock  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  close,  so  much  so  that  in  some 
localities  pretty  much  all  of  the  fed  stock 
has  already  gone  forward  to  market.  As 
a  result  of  moderate  supplies,  prices  have 
recently  advanced  sharply,  as  it  was  ex- 
pected they  would.  The  market  has  for 
some  time  back  been  in  a  good  healthy 
and  from  a  sellers  standpoint  entirely 
satisfactory  condition.  While  further  ad- 
vances may  take  place  as  the  supply  be- 
comes still  more  reduced,  the  market  is 
regarded  generally  as  being  about  as  high 
as  consumers  can  be  expected  to  stand 
for  as  compared  with  the  way  other  kinds 
of  stock  are  selling. 

I   

Hog  Cholera  Regulations 

(CONTINUED  PROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 

yards  are  infected  with  bog  cholera 
germs.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  in  a 
number  of  instances  where  hogs  have 
been  sold  to  the  local  hog  buyer,  put  in 
the  yard  and  resold  to  some  other  farmer, 
whether  for  feeding  or  breeding  pur- 
poses, giving  to  the  new  location  the  hog 
cholera  germ  and  entailing  a  big  loss 
through  this  disease  to  the  buyer.  The 
action  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
in  absolutely  prohibiting  the  removal  of 
any  hogs  once  they  are  in  these  yards, 
except  for  immediate  slaughter,  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
hog  cholera  control. 

These  matters  are  all  of  very  great  im- 
portance and  we  hopel  that  everyone  in- 
terested In  any  way  in  the  control  of 
hog  cholera  will  lend  every  assistance  to 
the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  and  offi- 


cials actively  engaged  in  this  work.. 
Farmers  and  others  can  In  many  ways 
give  them  material  assistance  if  they  will 
but  make  the  effort,  which  in  many 
cases  is  but  a  small  one. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
the  advisability  of  the  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary  Board  of  Nebraska  passing  the  or- 
der prohibiting  hogs  from  being  taken 
from  any  public  stock  yards  except  for 
immediate  slaughter.  In  connection  with 
this  objection  we  quote  a  letter  from  a 
farmer  printed  in  a  farm  paper  pub- 
lished in  iMinnesota: 

Last  fall  an  unscrupulous  party  went 
to  our  stock  buyer  and  offered  to  sell 
him  some  young  hogs  Just  ready  for  fat- 
tening. Knowing  that  the  grower  had 
plenty  of  corn,  our  buyer  asked  the  rea- 
son for  selling,  saying  that  he  could) 
probably  sell  them  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors to  feed.  The  grower  answered: 
"Well,  you  see,  neighbor  so-and-so  has 
cholera  in  his  herd  and  I  am  afraid  mine 
will  get  it."  The, stock  buyer  bought  the 
hogs  and  promptly  resold  them  from  the 
yards  to  a  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of 
town  to  feed.  In  a  few  days  some  of 
the  hogs  died,  and  upon  examination 
were  found  to  have  had  the  cholera.  The 
balance,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
hogs  that  farmer  had,  were  Immediately 
marketed  for  slaughter,  subject,  ot 
course,  to  inspection.  Shortly  afterward 
the  next  neighbor  lost  two,  and  he  im- 
mediately sold  the  rest,  burned  the  car- 
casses of  the  dead  hogs  and  both  places! 
were  thoroughly  disinfected  and  cleaned 
up,  and  the  disease  has  spread  no  fur- 
ther. 

While  the  actual  loss  from  the  disease; 
at  the  moment  does  not  seem  great,  the 
amount  lost  by  the  sale  of  breeding  stock 
cannot  well  be  estimated.  By  the  way, 
it  leaked  out  about  the  time  the  hogs 
began  to  die  that  the  original  owner  had 
lost  some  by  the  disease  before  selling. 
The  opinion  held  of  this  party  by  the 
community  is  not  flattering,  to  say  the 
least. 

Had  this  order  been  in  force  in  Minne- 
sota at  the  time,  this  loss,  would  never 
have  occurred.  The  selling  of  hogs  from 
public  stock  yards  back  to  the  farms  is, 
without  question,  tbe  cause  of  many  an 
outbreak  of  cholera.  Farmers  will  be 
materially  helping  themselves  by  helping 
to  enforce  this  order. 


Central  Nebraska  Dairymen 

The  second  annual  rally  of  the  Central 
Nebraska  Dairymen's  association  will 
take  place  at  Central  City  on  June  17 
and  18.  A  splendid  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  this  meeting,  commencing  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  and  ending  the 
evening  of  the  18th.  Various  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  general  dairy  business 
will  be  discussed  by  men  alive  to  their 
subjects  and  thoroughly  competent  to 
speak.  There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  dairy 
cattle,  as  well  as  dairy  products,  milking 
and  judging  contests  and  demonstrations 
of  machines  of  all  kinds  pertaining  to  the 
dairy  industry.  Reports  will  be  made 
for  the  second  year  of  the  Merrick 
County  Cow  Testing  Association,  which  is 
composed  of  some  twenty-five  farmers 
and  dairymen  in  Merrick  county  who 
have  kept  a  careful  record  of  the  feed 
consumed  by  their  various  cows  durinT 
the  last  year  and  the  pounds  of  milk  and 
butter-fat  obtained.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  very  interesting  and  instructive  fea- 
tures of  the  rally. 

No  dairyman  or  farmer  who  can  find 
it  possible  to  attend  this  meeting  should 
stay  away.  He  will  find  plenty  both  to 
entertain  and  instruct  him.  The  officers 
of  the  association  are:  Leonard  Nelson, 
president,  Stromsburg;  E.  W.  Page,  first 
vice  president,  Central  City,  George  El 
Riockes,  secretary-treasurer,  Central  City. 
For  detailed  program  or  any  other  in- 
formation write  to  any  of  these  gentle- 
men. They  will  be  glad  to  give  you  full 
information. 


The  number  of  co-operative  bodies  in 
Russia  on  January  1,  1914,  was  about  26,- 
500,  of  which  12,500  were  credit  co-opera- 
tives, 6,000  were  agricultural  societies  and 
8,000  were  consumers'  companies.  The 
number  of  members  exceeded  8,200,000. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  states 
that  the  farm  horse  averages  about  three 
and  one-half  hours  of  work  a  day  the 
year  around. 


Potato  scab  germs  live  over  In  the  soil 
for  years.  It  takes  at  least  a  five-year 
rotation  to  get  rid  of  them. 


The  same  steam  engine  has  been  pump- 
ing water  out  of  a  coal  mine  in  England 
for  more  than  100  years. 

Beo  keeping  in  Port-)  Rico  has  grown 
in  five  years  to  a  $IOO,<KK)  business. 


net  .ft  on 


H3MHA 


POULTRY — Langshans 

BLACK  langshan  eggs— circu- 

lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


Leg-horns 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNI 
eggs,  each.     Will    Rockwell,  Hub- 

bard. Neb. 

Minorcas 

H  I  G  H-C  LASS  BLACK  MINORCA 
eggs.  Frank  A.  Agnew,  South  Omaha, 
Neb. 


Orpingtons 

ORPINGTONS— BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb. 

Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  60c  per  15,  $3  per  100.  Mrs.  Anna 
Eklund,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

SINGLE-COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
eggs,  $1  per  15  eggs,  $5  per  100.  Delmer 
McCann,  Arlington,  Neb. 


HIGH-SCORING  RED  MALES,  BLUB 
ribbon  winners,  cheap.  Need  room  for 
young  stock.  Price  list  free.  George 
Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb. 


C  O  V  A  L  T'S  SINGLE-COMB  REDS—' 
This  month,  half  price— yearling  hens, 
fine  breeders,  $1  and  $2  each.  Scott  Co- 
valt,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  EGGS  FOR 
setting.    Mrs.  Chas.  Hough,  Weston,  la. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

WYANDOTTES,  LEGHORNS,  ROCKS, 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  water  fowls.  Free 
catalogue.    C.  W.  Brehm,  Harvard,  Neb. 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  -  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros..  Chadron,  Neb. 

"r  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver,  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  a  large,  se- 
lect stock  of  all  these  seeds  for  sale. 
Werter  DeVaughn,  1614  Harney  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


CEMENT  MIXERS 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CIRCULARS 
and  prices  on  the  most  complete,  most 
compact  and  most  simple  concrete  mixer 
on  the  market.  Built  for  the  farmer  and 
sold  at  a  price  every  farmer  can  afford 
to  pay.  Superior  Manufacturing  Co.,  307 
West  Fifth  St.,  Waterloo,  la. 


RATE — Pive  cents  per  word  per  issue.   Cash  must  he  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word.  Initial  and  numeral.  Including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  It  Is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMEK. 
If  you  have  any,'rants  or  If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  insert  an  ad.   In  this  department. 


LANDS— Arkansas 

SO  ACRES  RED  LOAM  LAND;  50  CUL- 
tivation,  balance  timbered;  orchard, 
house,  water;  4  acres  clover;  $20  acre, 
termsu    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Colorado 

WANTED— GOOD,  LIVE  REAL  Es- 
tate agents  to  co-operate  with  us  in  col- 
onizing a  20,000-acre  tract  of  good  farm 
land  in  eastern  Colorado  near  Platte 
river  in  the  Shallow  Water  district, 
where  the  crop  pays  for  the  land  in  two 
years.  Good  commission  to  live  agents. 
Write  at  once  for  literature.  Platte  River 
Valley  Land  Co.,  Omaha  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


Crop  Payment 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  TEAM  OF  HORSES 
and  some  cattle,  you  can  buy  a  good 
farm  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  or 
Montana  on  the  crop-payment  plan.  For 
particulars  address  L.  J.  Bricker,  Gen- 
eral Immigration  Agent,  377  Northern  Pa- 
cific Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Kansas 

FOR  SALE— 320  ACRES,  IMPROVED, 
in  the  famous  Moran  Valley,  Allen 
county,  Kansas.  Very  low  for  cash,  or 
on  easy  terms.  View  of  farm  sent  on 
application.  Address  owner,  Lock  Box 
367,  Iola,  Kansas. 


Minnesota 

CORN  AND  CLOVER  LANDS  IN 
central  Minnesota.  Low  prices.  Reason- 
able terms.  Write  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn. 


LANDS — Missouri 

IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  221-226  Woodruff  Bldg., 
Springfield.  Mo. 


Nebraska 

GO  WEST— FOR  SALE,  A  14,000-ACRE 
colonization  tract.  Will  retail  $12.50  to 
$25  per  acre.  This  tract  is  scattered 
with  fine  farms,  homes  and  showing 
splendid  crops  which  we  raise  in  that 
territory.  This  is  a  bargain  for  eastern 
real  estate  colonization  agents  or  spec- 
ulators—SB per  acre.  Write  for  terms. 
Will  split  tract  to  suit.  522  State  Bank 
Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— We  have  listed  with  us  to 
sell  several  hundred  thousands  acres  of 
choice  North  Dakota  lands.  In  order  to 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  in  North  Dakota,  we  will  sell  these 
lands  at  cost.  Prices  are  about  one-fifth 
those  asked  in  Iowa  or  Illinois,  and  ag- 
ricultural possibilities  are  just  as  great. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads,  all 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates. 
For  literature  and  full  particulars  write 
J.  S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agt.,  Soo 
Line  Railway,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Washington 

NO  DROUTHS  ON  OUR  SPOKANE 
Valley  Irrigated  Lands.  Here  you  can 
depend  every  year  on  raising  alfalfa, 
corn,  etc.,  enough  on  one  acre  for  one 
cow.  With  chickens,  hogs  and  fruit  an 
industrious  man  will  succeed.  We  im- 
port all  these  products,  hence  good 
markets.  Mild  climate.  Abundance  of 
water.  Close  to  city.  Prices  and  terms 
very  reasonable  to  actual  settlers.  Write 
to  Spokane  Valley  Land  and  Water  Co., 
Spokane,  Wash. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $75  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paffrath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wyoming 

COME  TO  PINE  BLUFFS,  WYOMING, 
where  farming  pays — where  those  who 
are  here  have  made  good— where  on  the 
average  the  crop  on  every  acre  under 
cultivation  pays  for  the  land  each  year 
—where  oats  yield  60  to  90  bushels  per 
acre,  wheat  20  to  40  bushels,  flax  15  to 
25  bushels — where  1,000  cars  of  grain  are 
shipped  out  annually— where  the  land  cul- 
tivates easily— where  the  climate  is  in- 
spiring and  the  rainfall  ample — where 
choice,  level  farm  land  can  now  be  had 
at  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre,  on  termsi  as 
low  as  one-tenth  cash  and  the  balance  in 
nine  equal  yearly  payments— where  you 
buy  direct  from  the  owner  and  save  the 
agent's  commission.  Will  refund  your 
expenses  if  these  statements  untrue.  C. 
L.  Beatty,  Pine  Bluffs,  Wyo. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
when  you  want  it,  place  an  ad.  in  the 
Market  Place  of  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  04-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 

DAIRY  FARM  CO.,  1201  FARNAM, 
Omaha,  makes  big  inducements  to  prac- 
tical farmers  who  believe  in  corn — silo — 
milk  pail— hog— route  for  sure  money  in 
farming. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  OPEN 
to  men  and  women.  Over  15.000  appoint- 
ments coming;  $75  to  $150  month.  Life 
jobs.  Pleasant  work.  Short  hours.  Va- 
cations. Common-sense  education  suf- 
ficient. Full  directions  telling  how  to 
get  position  free.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  G-93,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  Twentieth  Century  Farmer; 
salary  $42  a  week.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS  PAYS 
$25  to  $50  wekly.  We  teach  you  how. 
Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  Lincoln 
Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39  F.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


live  stock: 

for  the  next  90  days  we  will 

dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex.  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-16ths  pure,  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


do  as 

50  FEMALE  COLLIE  PUPS  TO  LET 
on  shares;  50  female  Airedale  pups  to 
let  on  shares.  Must  have  reference.  Also 
have  a  few  to  sell.  Snd  for  my  large 
sales  list.    W.  R.  Watson,  Oakland,  la. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FOR  SALE — 
Well  marked,  $5  each.  John  Bader, 
Scribner,  Neb. 


Breeders'  Notes 


This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Armstrong  Sells  Durocs  Feb.  19 

J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son  of  Clarks,  Neb., 
will  hold  their  annual  sale  of  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  bred  sows  February  19,  1915.  Every- 
thing is  coming  along  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  at  the  farms,  and  if  nothing 
occurs  in  the  meantime  they  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  splendid  line  up  to  offer. 
Keep  this  date  in  mind  and  watch  these 
columns  for  further  announcements. 


Naiman's  Poland-Chinas 

One  of  the  leading  breeders  of  the  big, 
smooth  type  of  Poland-Chinas  in  south- 
ern Nebraska  is  John  L.  Naiman  of 
Alexandria.  Mr.  Naiman  is  a  construc- 
tive breeder,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word  and  has  succeeded  in  building 
up  a  herd  that  is  worthy  of  the  patron- 
age of  anyone  wanting  a  strictly  first 
class  Poland-China.  He  has  an  especially 
strong  lot  of  spring  pigs  this  year,  and 
among  them  are  a  number  -of  excellent 
herd  boar  prospects.  These  pigs  are  sired 
mostly  by  Blue  Valley  Oak,  a  son  of  the 
great  Blue  Valley,  at  the  head  of  the 
Thomas  F.  Walker  herd.  These  pigs  are 
out  of  sows  weighing  from  500  to  800 
pounds.  At  this  time  Mr.  Naiman  has 
three  good  fall  boars  that  he  is  offering 
for  sale.    These  boars  are  cholera  im- 


mune and  are  being  offered  at  the  reas- 
onable price  of  $25  each.  Write  him  if 
you  are  in  need  of  anything  in  his  line, 
mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Benjamin's  O,  I.  C.'s 

C.  S.  Benjamin,  Portland,  Mich.,  will 
sell  you  an  O.  I.  C.  male  or  a  male  and 
any  number  of  sows  of  different  blood 
lines  sufficient  to  start  you  in  the  hog 
business.  Mr.  Benjamin  has  probably 
started  more  men  in  the  business  than 
any  other  O.  I.  C  breeder  in  the  country. 
His  hogs  are  of  a  type  and  character 
that  will  please  you.  and  we  believe  you 
will  find  it  to  your  interest  to  write  him 
when  wanting  anything  in  his  line.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  buy  spring  pigs,  and 
the  express  rates  will  not  be  so  high  as 
they  would  on  older  stuff.  Write  him 
for  further  information,  mentioning  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Clarence  Wallace  Heard  Prom 

In  a  letter  of  recent  date,  Clarence 
Wallace  of  Wisner,  Neb.,  breeder  of 
Duroc-Jerseys,  informs  us  that  everything 
is  coming  along  in  splendid  shape  at  his 
place.  He  has  an  especially  choice  lot 
of  spring  pigs  this  year  and  also  a  line 
up  of  fall  stuff  that  will  certainly  be 
worth  while  looking  after  this  fall  and 
winter.  In  the  line  of  fall  boars  he  has 
a  number  of  herd  headers  that  are  really 
of  exceptional  merit.  Several  of  these 
are  out  of  Fancy  Advance  2d,  champion 
sow  at  Nebraska  last  year.  Others  are 
out  of  the  fourth  prize  sow  in  the  same 
show.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wallace 
if  you  want  anything  in  his  line,  for  he 
certainly  has  the  goods.  Kindly  mention 
this  paper  when  writing. 

Chandler's  Drafters 

Horsemen  generally  are  today  coming 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  American  bred 
horses  are  the  equals  of  those  imported 


from  other  countries,  if  not  superior  to 
them.  The  fact  that  the  American  bred 
horse  is  acclimated  and  is  grown  and 
developed  in  natural  conditions  prevalent 
here  makes  him  much  more  valuable  in 
this  respect.  The  rapid  advancement 
made  in  the  breeding  of  draft  horses  in 
America  in  the  last  decade  has  brought 
the  American  bred  horse  up  to  a  standard 
equal  or  superior  to  his  foreign  brothers. 
One  of  the  men  who  has  been  strongly 
identified  with  the  American  bred  horse 
is  Fred  Chandler  of  Chariton,  la.  He  is 
raising  a  type  of  animal  that  meets  every 
popular  requirement,  and  they  are  raised 
under  conditions  that  assure  their  going 
into  almost  any  part  of  the  country  and 
making  good.  He  can  supply  you  with 
a  stallion  or  a  few  mares  at  almost  any 
time,  and  they  are  sold  under  a  guarantee 
that  is  all  that  could  be  asked  for.  Write 
Mr.  Chandler  when  you  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  anything  in  the  line  of  a  draft 
horse.  He  will  give  you  value  received 
and  treat  you  right.  Kindly  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Sale  Dates 

Duroc- Jersey  Hogs 

September  30— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

October  2 — F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

October  6— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  14— A.  R.  Barnes.  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner.  Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 


February 
Neb. 

February 
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February 
Neb. 

February 
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February 

February 
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February 
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4—  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 

5—  Henry   Stuthman,  Pilger, 

6—  Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 

8—  R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa. 

9—  A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 

10—  A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 

11—  F.    B.    Nelson,  Lindsay, 

12—  Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
16— F.   A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 

22—  S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 

23—  P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
24— E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa,  Neb. 


Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury.  Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  AValker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 

Whittled  to  a  Point 

An  easy  way  to  borrow  trouble  is  to 
lend  money. 

Woman  is  better  at  driving  bargains 
than  nails. 

The  uncertainty  of  love  is  one  of  life's 
sure  things. 

Woman's  crowning  glory  seldom  looks 
it  in  the  early  morn. 

Spoiled  children  and  .foolish  parents 
are  often  found  in  the  same  house. 

Anyway,  a  man  never  sits  down  on 
the  floor  when  he  puts  on  his  hosiery. 

An  evening  call  is  productive  of  much 
pleasure— if  not  when  you  come,  at  least 
when  you  go. 

But  the  man  who  restricts  his  joy  riding 
to  street  cars  doesn't  have  to  worry 
about  punctures. — Chicago  News. 


$33.00  \  IT'S  BUILT  RIGHT 

IT'S  RELIABLE      IT'S  DURABLE 
EASY  DRAFT       SIMPLE  AND  SERVICEABLE 

  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  ■ 

THIS  ONE  ROW  RIDING  LISTER 

Is  the  only  lister  equipped  with  a  Screw  Adjustment  Shaft 
which  adjusts  the  pitch  of  the  mould  board  to  suit  the  soil  In 
MCWANcnisi  nfw  rnMFR"       locality,  thus  insuring  perfect  work  and  light  draft.  The 
snAnsun  nnv-LuraLR  drop  ls  perfect,  you  can  aee  the  corn  as  it  goes  into  the 
(round.  Can  be  used  with  3  or  4  horses,  with  or  without  tongue.  Sold  and  Shipped  DIRECT  TO 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR        YOU  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  equipped  with  8  or  i  " 
BIG  BARGAIN  CATALOG 


horae  evener.  adjustable  disc  covers,  rolling  coul-  \  1  "l  I 
ter.   If  tongue  is  wanted  add  $1. SO.  VVUiUU 


SWANSON-ST.  JOSEPH  PLOW  COMPANY 

SAINT  JOSEPH.  MISSOURI 


None  Better— Few  as  Good 


AS  THE  SW ANSON  LATEST  IMPROVED 

TWO  ROW  RIDING  LISTER 

Sold  and  Shipped  Direct  to  the  Farmer  from  Our  Factory  oa 
30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  All  our  farm  implements  are  fully 
GUARANTEED  This  lister  is  simple  and  strong  in  construc- 
tion, equipped  with  the  most  reliable  dropping  device  made: 
no  chains  to  slip,  break  or  wear  out. 


Equipped  with  either  Disc  |  Utter  without  Drill      •  , 
or  Shovel  covers.  6-horse  V  Wltb  Drill  intf  Shovil  Cover* 
Evener  and  Neck-yoke    >  With  Drill  and  Disc  Cover 


$65.85 
73.00 
74.56 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BIG  FARM 
IMPLEMENT  CATALOGUE 
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Swanson  Two-Row  Steel  King  Cultivator.  $25.85 


This  cultivator  is  abso- 
lutely guaranteed  to 
do  the  work  or  your 
money  refunded. 
Equipped  with  4  discs 
and  4  shovels,  hard 
maple  disc  bearings 
guaranteed  for  the  life 
of  the  cultivator. 
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On  Farms  Where  Efficiency  Rules 

—  where  progressiveness  marks  every  feature  of 
equipment  and  method — you  will  find  the  build- 
ings covered,  once  and  forever,  with 

J-H  Asbestos  Roofing 

"  The  Roll  of  Honor" 

A  roofing  of  everlasting,  pliable  stone,  made  of  pure  Asbestos  and 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt.  A  perfect  protection  for  otherwise 
perishable  buildings.  Requires  no  paint  or  other  protection.  No 
Keeps    m m 


buildings  cool  in  summer, 
warm  in  winter.  Affords 
wonderful  fire  protection. 

Proof  .gainst  every  weather  con- 
dition. Easy  to  lay  with  J-M  Cleats,  which  come 
with  each  roll.  White  and  attractive  —  so  cement- 
smeared,  unsightly  joints  or  laps. 
J-M  REGAL  ROOFING  wasperlected  to  supply 
a  demand  for  a  rubber  type,  wool  felt  roofing,  lower 
in  price  than  J-M  ASBESTOS,  bat  containing  the 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Co.*.  standard  of  quality 
and  service.  Also  applied  with  J-M  CLEATS. 
J-M  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES  meet  the  demand 
for  a  decorative  fire-proof  residence  roofing  that 
never  needs  paint. 

Your  dealer  keeps  J-M  Roofinfs,  or  you  may  order 
direct.   Write  nearest  branch  for  Book  No.  3885 

H.   W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
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f«  are  ualng  your  aeWaetea  Roofing  on  out 
dm  dairy  tarn,  having  decided  to  adopt  1* 
beoauae  of  the  eatiaractlon  It  hae  gives 
ue  od  otbar  bulldlnge.      Our  barn  and 
equipment  ara  thoroughly  aodern  la  every 
•ray,  and  our  daily  la  run  on  a  proflt- 
psoduolng  baele,  «o  that  the  feature  of 
uXtloate  eavlng  "Men  can  bo  made  with 
your  pernenent  roofing  «aa  an  attractive 
on*.       It  elao  givee  an  appaaranoa  of 
neatneee,  vhloh  ta  very  valuable  on  a 
dairy  fara  Ilka  oura.  ara  glad  to 
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Toura  vary  truly, 
THE  SUARPLSS  SEPARATOR  CO. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Fixing  Father 
"Did  your  father  ever  lick  you?" 
"Once,  tut  I  got  good  and  even." 
"How?" 

"Why,  when  the  circus  came  to 
town  shortly  afterward  I  said  r 
didn't  care  to  go." 

So  Would  We 

The  teacher  addressed  one*  of  her 
pupils,  an  average  hoy  of  12. 

"Now,  James,"  said  she,  "tell  us 
what  you  would  think  of  if  you  saw 
the  stars  and  stripes  waving  proudly 
over  the  field  of  battle." 

"I  should  think,"  replied  James, 
"that  the  wind  was  blowing." 

The  Party  that  Worked 

Mr.  Green — Now  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  something,  Ethel.  Do  you  know 
that  last  night,  at  your  party,  your 
sister  promised  to  marry  me?  I 
hope  you'll  forgive  me  for  taking 
her  away. 

Little  Ethel — Forgive  you,  Mr. 
Green?  Of  course  I  will.  Why  that's 
what  the  party  was  for. 

Touching 
A  teacher  trying  to  impress  on  her 
children  the  Tightness  of  kindness 
toward  all  animals,  took  them  for  a 
walk,  to  bring  the  lesson  home  to 
them. 

Hearing  a  scream  from  little 
Johnny,  she  asked:  "What's  the 
matter,  Johnny?" 

"I've  been  sitting  on  a  hornet," 
was  the  tearful  response,  "and  I'm 
afraid  I've  hurt  the  poor  thing." — 
Delineator. 

Ready  for  It 

Outside  it  was  snowing  hard  and 
the  teacher  considered  it  her  duty 
to  warn  her  charges. 

"Boys  and  girls  should  be  very 
careful  to  avoid  colds  at  this  time," 
she  said  solemnly.  "I  had  a  darling 
little  brother  only  7  years  old.  One 
day  he  went  out  in  the  snow  with 
his  new  sled  and  caught  cold.  Pneu- 
monia set  in  and  in  three  days  he 
was  dead." 

A  hush  fell  upon  the  school  room; 
then  a  youngster  in  the  back  row 
stood  up  and  asked: 

"Where's  his  sled?"  —  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

Pleasing  the  Bishop 

"The  late  Bishop  Bowman,"  said 
a  Philadelphia  minister,  "once  re- 
buked my  too  soft  and  conciliatory 
leanings  by  telling  me  a  story  about 
a  little  girl. 

"This  little  girl,  it  seems,  had 
written  with  great  pains  a  composi- 
tion on  the  cow.  The  composition 
ran  as  follows: 

"  'The  cow  is  a  very  useful  ani- 
mal.' 

"That  evening  the  bishop  dined 
at  the  little  girl's  house,  and  her 
mother,  since  she  was  a  very  little 
girl,  indeed,  was  proud  of  the  com- 
position, and  requested  its  author  to 
read  it  aloud. 

"The  little  girl  got  her  manu- 
script, but  instead  of  reading  it  as 
it  stood  she  amended  it  on  the 
bishop's  behalf  so  that  it  ran: 

"  'The  cow  is  the  most  useful  ani- 
mal there  is  except  religion.'  " 
•  (2) 
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Hog  Cholera  Articles 


WE  ARE  nearing  the  close  of  our  series  of  articles  on  hog 
cholera,  which  will  now  be  collected  into  pamphlet 
form.  The  reason  we  are  publishing  these  articles  in 
this  form  is  that  we  have  received  so  many  cal,ls  for 
the  back  issues  of  the  papers  containing  the  articles  that  we  have 
exhausted  the  supply. 

We  believe  this  collection  of  articles  will  be  the  most  com- 
plete and  practical  statement  of  the  facts  concerning  hog  chol- 
era that  has  yet  been  published.  We  have  not  taken  the  matter 
up  from  the  standpoint  of  the  veterinarian,  although  we  have 
consulted  the  veterinarians  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  the 
colleges  and  the  states,  as  well  as  many  veterinarians  practicing 
independently  among  farmers,  and  have  given  careful  considera- 
tion to  their  experiences  and  opinions.  We  have  not  taken  the 
subject  up  from  the  standpoint  of  any  one  farmer,  or  the  farmers 
in  any  one  locality,  nor  based  our  judgment  on  the  experiences 
of  men  under  identical  conditions.  We  have  personally  inter- 
viewed farmers  and  breeders  in  three  states — Nebraska,  Kansas 
and  Iowa — and  have  written  hog  raisers  in  other  localities. 

These  investigations  have  been  made  by  a  man  who  has  an  es- 
tablished reputation  as  a  hog  breeder,  and  whose  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  this  line  enable  him  to  weigh  the  matter  col- 
lected and  draw  from  it  conclusions  that  should  be  of  great 
value  to  any  man  who  wants  to  combat  this  dread  disease  in  a 
rational  and  practical  manner.  The  writer  is  no  scientist  and  has 
not  written  a  scientific  treatise;  he  merely  discusses  the  sub- 
ject In  the  plain,  every-day  language  of  farm  and  market. 

These  bulletins  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  a  few 
days.  We  are  making  a  charge  of  5  cents  each  to  cover  postage 
and  handling.  If  you  want  one  of  these  bulletins,  write  us  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  supply  you. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

That  English  Language 

Dr.  Arnold  was  paying  a  visit  to 
one  of  his  patients,  a  young  mother. 

"Yon  must  let  the  baby  have  one 
cow's  milk  to  drink  every  day,  Mrs. 
Burrell,"  he  said. 

"Very  well,  doctor,  if  you  say  so, 
of  course  I  will,"  replied  the  per- 
plexed young  woman,  "but  I  really 
don't  see  how  he  is  going  to  hold  it 
all." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Prepared  for  Emergencies 

Speaking  of  accommodating  hotel 
clerks,  the  best  I  ever  saw  was  in  a 
certain  Maine  town.  I  reached  the 
hotel  late  in  the  evening.  Just  be- 
fore retiring  I  heard  a  scampering 
under  the  bed  and,  saw  two  large 
rats  just  escaping.  I  complained  at 
the  office.  The  clerk  was  as  serene 
as  a  summer  breeze. 

"I'll  fix  that  all  right,  sir,'  he  said. 

"Front!  Take  a  cat  up  to  room  2  3 
at  once.'  " 

Who^Vas  Right? 

Patrick  O'Rourke  had  the  misfor- 
tune one  day  of  falling  from  the  sec- 
ond story  of  a  house  just  being  com- 
pleted. Mike  Flaherty,  the  foreman, 
saw  him  fall  and  immediately  called 
an  ambulance,  which  in  due  course 
of  time  arrived.  The  surgeon  gave 
one  glance  toward  the  still  form  and 
said:    "He's  dead." 

Pat,  who  was  coming  to,  heard 
him,  and,  rising  to  a  sitting  posture, 
replied:    "You're  a  liar!    I  ain't!" 

Mike  was  standing  close  by  and 
took  hold  of  Pat,  gently  saying: 
"Lie  down,  Pat;  the  doctor  knows 
better." 

Keeping  the  Sabbath 

Sir  Archibald  Keikie  once  told  a 
story  which  ilustrates,  says  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle,  one  view  of  keepjig 
the  Sabbath.  Donald  was  mending 
a  wheelbarrow  in  his  back  yard,  and 
the  noise  shocked  the  Sabbath  calm 
of  the  neighborhood. 

His  wife  came  out  with  protesta- 
tions. "Donal',  mon,  ye:re  making 
an  awfu'  row.  What  wull  the  nee- 
bors  think?" 

Donald  went  on  nailing  a  board 
on  the  barrow.  "I  maun  git  ma 
barra  mendit,"  he  replied. 

"Oh,  but  Donal',"  returned  the 
good  wife,  "it's  vera  wrang  to  work 
on  the  Sabbath.  Ye  ought  to  use 
screws." 

Clever  Elephant 
"Elephants  are  clever  animals," 
said  a  trainer,  "and  I  once  had  one 
that  could  read.  He  was  a  quarrel- 
some beast,  and  one  day  he  got  into 
a  scrape  with  the  Bengal  tiger  and 
before  we  could  get  them  separated 
he  had  his  trunk  badly  damaged. 
After  the  scrimmage  was  over  the 
elephant  broke  loose  and  started 
down  the  street  fast.  'He's  going 
wild!'  somebody  shouted.  'Don't 
you  believe  it,'  says  I.  Now,  where 
do  you  suppose  that  elephant  went 
to?" 

"Went  to  the  surgeon's,  I  suppose. 
Can't  you  get  up  a  better  yarn?" 

"No,  he  didn't  go  to  the  sur- 
geon's. He  went  straight  to  a  little 
shop  where  a  sign  read,  'Trunks  re- 
paired while  you:  wait.'  Of  course, 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  but  what  do 
you  expect  of  a  poor  dumb  brute?" 


Management  and  Practical  Value  of  Silos 

II— How  Silage  Saves  the  Farmer  Money  and  How  to  Use  the  Silo  to  the  Best  Advantage 


HERE  can  be  no  question  but  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  our  farms 
could  be  made  more  profitable  if 
a  greater  number  of  live  stock 
were  kept.  During  the  last  few 
years,  in  portions  of  southwest 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  drouth  con- 
ditions have  been  such  that  many  of  our  farm- 
ers were  compelled,  on  acount  of  lack  of  feed, 
to  sell  not  only  their  surplus  animals,  but  a 
large  per  cent  of  their  breeding  animals  as  well. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  during  the  last 
six  or  seven  years  many  thousands  of  breeding 
cows  have  been  forced  onto  the  market  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  owner  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient feed  to  carry  them  through,  due  prin- 
cipally to  weather  conditions.  This  paper  is 
inclined  to  the  belief,  however,  that  in  a  good 
many  of  these  cases  quite  a  per  cent  of  these 
breeding  animals  could  have  been  kept  on  these 
farms  had  the  owners  used  methods  in  taking 
care  of  what  they  did  raise  different  from  the 
methods  used. 

We  refer  to  the  silo.  We  believe  there  is 
no  way  by  which  so  large  an  amount  of  good 
food  can  be  stored  for  future  use  as  cheaply  as 
can  be  done  by  using  this  valuable  structure  on 
your  farm.  The  truth  is  that  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  this  forced  selling  of  our  catttle  is 
very  much  greater  than  one  would  suppose  at 
first  thought.  Cattle  sold  at  these  times  are 
generaly  sold  in  such  condition  and  weight  that 
a  very  great  sacrifice  is  made  in  price.  Very 
often  are  they  sold  at  an  immature  age  and 
often  on  a  glutted  market.  Particularly  is  this 
true  if  the  drouth  conditions  extend  over  a  very 
wide  territory.  Some  of  our  farmers  are  forced 
to  sell  so  much  stock  that  they  are  even  de- 
prived of  the  necessary  milki  and  butter  for 
home  consumption.  Often  years  of  time  and  an 
outlay  of  considerable  money  have  been  made  to 
build  up  a  good  herd  such  as  the  owner  intends 
to  keep  for  the  future.  When  such  animals  as 
these  are  forced  onto  the  market  the  sacrifice 
is  by  no  means  small.  It  is  possible  that  when 
good  conditions  do  return  this  man  may  not 
have  the  means  with  which  to  buy  the  kind  of 
animals  he  has  been  forced  to  sell,  perhaps  be- 
ing obliged  to  stock  his  farm  with  inferior  ani- 
mals, which  any  farmer  knows  are  not  nearly 
as  profitable  as  are  well-bred  ones. 

Loss  Due  to  Forced  Sale 

Again,  under  these  conditions,  it  is  often 
true,  although  a  man  had  the  funds  to  buy  what 
he  wanted,  the  animals  are  not  available,  due 
to  the  increased  demand  occasioned  by  many 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  in  the  same  commu- 
nity replenishing  their  run-down  herds. 

Another  direct  loss  is  made  by  the  decreased 
quantity  of  manure  available  for  use  on  the 
fields.  While  this  may  not  seem  to  be  of  great 
value,  time  will  show  that  this  loss  was  much 
greater  than  some  of  us  at  first  supposed. 

Ivestigation  of  this  proposition  by  this  pa- 
per has  revealed  to  us  one  fact  quite  clearly, 


and  that  is  that  a  large  per  cent  of  these  animals 
could  be  retained  on  these  farms  by  a  more  ex- 
tended use  of  the  silo  and  feeding  of  silage.  A 
personal  visit  to  those  districts  has  shown  us 
that  in  the  last  year  or  two  in  particular,  prac- 
tically every  man  who  has  had  a  silo  has  re- 
tained his  breeding  herd,  while  the  reverse  is 
practically  true  of  those  who  have  not  had  silage 
for  feed.  In  some  instances  have  we  talked  to 
men  who  have  not  only  retained  their  breeding 
herd,  but  have  made  a  nice  profit  on  the  ven- 
ture of  buying  some  of  the  animals  from  neigh- 
bors who  were  forced  to  sell,  feeding  them  on 
silage  audi  other  feeds  available. 

Can  Always  Pill  Silo 

Under  our  present  methods  of  farming  and 
soil  tillage  there  will  be  very  few,  if  any,  years 
in  practically  all  the  territory  covered  by  this 
paper  in  which  good  forage  cannot  be  raised 
for  filling  the  silo.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
raise  corn,  well  eared,  but  it  is  nearly  always 
possible  to  raise  cane  or  some  of  the  kafirs. 

If  what  we  have  stated  are  facts  ,  it  cer- 
tainly stands  every  farmer  in  hand  to  make  a 
close  investigation  of  the  silo  proposition. 

If  you  conclude  to  build  a  silo,  give  the  mat- 
ter of  location  considerable  attention.  It 
should  be  located  conveniently  for  filling  and 
feeding,  preferably  close  to  the  building  where 
you  will  feed  the  largest  per  cent  of  your  silage. 
We  have  noticed  some  silos  located  at  consid- 
erable distance  from  any  feeding  place,  occasion- 
ing expense  in  getting  the  silage  from  the  silo 
to  the  stock.  Some  farmers  have  so  placed 
.their  silos  on  account  of  the  danger  of  fire.  You 
had  probably  better  pay  a  small  amount  of  in- 
surance than  to  lose  so  much  time  in  feeding. 

Considerable  feed  is  generally  wasted  (Dur- 
ing the  year  from  silos  being  placed  a  distance 
from  the  feeding  place  on  account  of  the  wind, 
and  the  feed  being  dropped  from  the  carrier, 
whether  it  be  a  wagon,  wheelbarow  or  what  not. 

Silage  Keeps  Indefinitely 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  silo  is 
the  fact  that  silage  can  be  kept  for  feed  in  good 
condition  for  an  indefinite  period.  One  man 
with  whom  we  talked  recently  had  a  silo  which 
he  filled  six  years  ago,  and  has  not  yet  fed  out 
all  the  silage  put  into  the  silo  at  that  time.  He 
has,  however,  during  that  time  fed  silage  which 
had  been  in  the  silo  four  years,  and  said  it  was 
equally  as  good  as  that  put  in  the  year  previous 
to  feeding.  This  being  a  fact,  is  not  silage  al- 
most indispensable  as  a  feed  to  have  on  hand 
with  which  dry  pastures  may  be  supplemented 
any  year? 

There  is  scarcely  a  year  goes  by  but  that 
sometime  during  the  pasture  season  the  pas- 
tures become  dry,  and  the  cattle  in  consequence 
lose  flesh  or  quantity  of  milk.  We  believe  if 
the  farmer  had  sufficient  supply  of  silage  on 
hand  during  these  times  the  cattle  could  keep 
on  gaining  steadily  and  the  flow  of  milk  be 
maintained.    Late  summer  and  early  fall  are 


very  trying  on  dairy  cows.  Farmers  who  have 
been  blessed  with  plenty  of  silage  for  summer 
feed  have  universally  told  us  that  the  flow  of 
milk  has  been  fully  maintained  in  dairy  cattle 
durjng  the  dry  periods  in  the  summer,  and  that 
stock  cattle  have  maintained  a  steady  gain  by 
having  this  feed  on  hand. 

Silage  as  Summer  Feed 

We  have,  however,  among  the  very  large 
number  of  farmers  to  whom  we  have  talked  on 
this  subject,  found  very  few  who  have  had  suf- 
ficient silage  to  have  any  left  for  summer  feed, 
most  of  them  using  it  all  during  the  winter 
season.  One  of  our  very  strong  impressions  was 
the  fact  that  every  single  farmer  but  one  with 
whom  we  talked  said  that  in  past  years  he 
had  not  had  silage  enough,  claiming  that  he 
could  have  done  better  with  his  stock  had  he 
had  more  of  this  splendid  feed.  Particularly 
has  this  been  true  in  reference  to  the  value  of 
silage  as  a  summer  feed.  In  a  future  issue  of 
this  paper  we  will  give  you  the  experiences  of 
one  man  who  carries  a  very  large  dairy  herd 
and  has  no  pasture  whatever,  depending  on  his 
silage,  with  other  feeds,  twelve  months  in  the 
year.  We  have  talked  to  a  number  of  farmers 
who  have  told  us  that  they  were  going  to  erect 
sufficient  silo  room  that  they  may  be  sure  they 
will  have  all  the  silage  they  will  need  for  both 
summer  and  winter  feed  if  necessary. 

Why  not  look  at  this  proposition  as  insur- 
ance? You  are  paying  out  money  all  the  time 
to  insure  youself  against  loss  occasioned  by  fire, 
tornado  and  hail  storms.  Why  would  not  a 
little  money  spent  in  erecting  and  filling  a  silo 
be  a  good  investment  to  insure  yourself  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  deplete  youi 
breeding  herd  of  cattle? 

Prevents  Cornstalk  Disease 
Another  thing  incidental  to  the  use  of  silo, 
while  not  possibly  of  great  value,  would  be  the 
saving  in  the  loss  of  the  large  number  of  cattle 
dying  each  year  from  cornstalk  disease.  We 
have  no  figures  on  the  losses  occasioned  in  this 
way,  but  everyone  knows  that  in  the  cornfields 
of  this  country  each  year  hundreds  of  cattle  die 
from  this  disease.  This  would  all  be  saved  if 
these  cattle  were  fed  in  the  yard  with  the  same 
cornstalks  put  In  the  silos  and  fed  in  the  form 
of  silage.  We  are  also  firm  in  the  belief  that 
if  these  same  cattle  were  fed  in  the  yards  and 
barns,  leaving  out  the  value  of  the  feed  entirely, 
a  much  greater  gain  could  be  obtained  by  their 
being  in  good,  warm,  dry,  comfortable  quarters 
as  compared  with  being  compelled  to  run  out 
In  the  open  and  be  pelted  with  snow  and  sleet 
to  get  this  feed'. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  testing  the  cow. 
Why  not  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  testing  of 
the  man  who  is  feeding  the  cow,  and  his  meth- 
ods of  feeding?  Do  you  not  think  the  cow 
would  show  much  better  in  the  test  if  she  were 
allowed  to  be  fed  protected  in  the  shed  or  barn 
instead  of  running  the  open  field?    Think  about 
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Hog  Cholera— Prevention  and  Treatment 

X— Methods  of  Treatment  and  Period  of  Immunity  and  Cost  of  Immunizing 


HEN  Should  hogs  be  treated?  We 

Wtake  the  general  broad  view  of 
this  matter  that  we  do  in  tb^e  hu- 
man family.  Don't  give  medicine 
until  it  is  needed.  We  fully  re- 
alize the  nature  of  hog  cholera 
and  the  ease  with  which  infection 
may  be  carried.  Smallpox  in  the  human  family 
is  a  very  infectious  disease,  but  we  don't  vac- 
cinate against  it  unless  we  find  it  in  the  com- 
munity, and  feel  that  we  are  liable  to  come  in 
contact  with  it.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
we  are  less  likely  to  contract  the 
disease  if  we  are  careful  in  our  diet 
and  habits  and  keep  our  premises 
sanitary. 

What  applies  to  the  human  fam- 
ily will  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
hog,  both  as  regards  his  ration  and 
his  sanitary  surroundings.  In  a 
former  article  we  stated  what  in  our 
opinion  should  be  done  in  the  way 
of  treatment  to  confine  the  outbreak 
to  the  premises  and  what  to  do  to 
protect  herds  on  adjoining  farms. 
When  to  Use  Senim-Simultaneous 

There  are  herds  of  hogs  main- 
tained which  we  believe  should  be 
kept  immune  all  the    time    by  the 
serum-simultaneous  treatment.  We 
would  classify  these  as  herds  feed- 
ing on  the  garbage  from  cities,  herds 
into  which  cholera  germs  are  liable 
to  come  any  time  on  account  of  continually  ship- 
ping in  and  out  different  kinds  of  live  stock, 
and  herds  where  feeders   are   largely  bought 
from  stock  yards. 

There  are  those  who  hold  to  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuous serum-simultaneous  treatment.  Dr. 
Dorset,  speaking  on  this  subject  before  the 
veterinarians,  said:  "We  were  soon  convinced 
that  it  is  not  practicable  to  attempt  to  immunize 
every  hog  in  the  United  States.  To  understand 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  at  the 
very  minimum  the  cost  of  the  serum  and  its  ap- 
plication  would  probably  average  around  50 


cents  per  head.  In  the  year  1913  there  were 
more  than  61,000,000  hogs  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  the  treatment  of  all  hogs  in  the  coun- 
try would  have  cost  approximately  $30,000,000. 
This  would  not  seem  excessive  if  by  this  treat- 
ment we  could  insure  the  control  of  the  disease 
during  the  subsequent  years  at  a  small  annual 
outlay,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  because  the  life 
of  the  average  hog  is  less  than  a  year.  Conse- 
quently, even  if  we  should  immunize  all  of  the 
hogs  this  year,  we  would  be  obliged  to  do  the 
same  again  next  year,  and  during  the  succeed- 


Hogs  Should  Be  Confined  in  Absolutely  Clean    and    Sanitary  Quarters, 
Both  Before  and  After  Treatment. 


ing  years.  On  account  of  the  expense  alone 
this  plan  does  not  at  the  present  time  seem 
practicable." 

Cost  of  Immunizing 

The  other  available  line  of  campaign  which 
was  finally  adopted  included  the  administration 
of  anti-hog  cholera  serum  when  required,  but  in 
addition  to  this  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  too 
much  neglected  sanitary  measures,  which,  if 
properly  carried  out,  should  greatly  lessen  the 
extent  of  the  disease.  Let  us  look  into  the  item, 
of  expense  which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion.   The  government  figures  show  that  for 


a  ten-year  period,  1903-1912  inclusive,  the 
average  annual  number  of  hogs  in  the  United 
States  was  53,700,000.  This  same  report  shows 
that  the  average  annual  total  loss  from  hog 
cholera  was  $17,789,120. 

To  get  the  true  situation  regarding  the  cost 
of  vaccinating  by  the  double  treatment,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remember  that  at  the  very  mini- 
mum the  cost  of  the  serum  and  its  application 
would  probably  average  around  50  cents  per 
head,  or  an  average  annual  outlay  for  the  ten 
years  above  quoted  of  $26,850,000.  This  would 
be  an  average  annual  outlay  for  se- 
rum and  its  application  of  more  than 
$9,000,000,  more  than  the  value  of 
the  hogs  lost  by  hog  cholera  during 
these  years. 

Virus  May  Spread  Germs 

Another  fact  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  is  that  when  we  are 
using  the  serum-simultaneous  treat- 
ment we  are  dealing  with  hog  chol- 
era. The  best  reports  we  read  show 
that  more  than  1  per  cent  of  hogs 
treated  with  this  method  have  shown 
visible  signs  of  sickness,  thereby 
being  able  to  throw  off  hog  cholera 
germs,  which  may  be  carried  to 
other  herds. 

Dealing  with  this  subject,  we 
asked  a  number  of  authorities  this 
question,  "Would  you  advise  the 
making  of  a  rule  by  authorities  not 
to  allow  virus  to  be  sold  or  shipped  into  a  com- 
munity where  there  is  no  cholera  or  danger  of 
infection?"  The  answer  was  the  same  from  all 
these  men.  They  would  not  allow  virus  sold 
into  a  community  where  there  were  no  sick 
hogs  or  danger  of  infection.  Among  the  au- 
thorities answering  this  question  were  men 
strong  in  the  advocacy  of  the  serum  alone  treat- 
ment, while  others  were  as  strong  for  the  other 
treatment. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  there  are 
times  when  treatment  is  necessary.  What,  then, 
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How  Manure  from  Stock  Yards  Pens  is  Used 


ONSERVATION    is    the    theme  of 

Cmany  published  articles  and  pub- 
lic speeches,  and  justly  so.  With- 
out question,  many  valuable  prod- 
ucts are  now  wasted  that  can  be, 
and  in  time  will  be,  utilized  and 
made  of  value. 
Until  recently  it  has  been  a  problem  with  the 
stock  yards  people  to  dispose  of  the  manure  daily 
accumulated  in  the  yards.  It  was  offered  to 
farmers  free  on  board  the  cars  at  South  Omaha. 
A  portion  of  it  was  gotten  rid  of  in  this  way, 
but  a  large  per  cent  remained  uncalled  for. 
Just  to  the  left  of  the  plant,  as  shown  in  last 
picture  on  the  opposite  page,  is  a  manure  pile 
covering  seven  acres,  which  is  seventy-five  feet 
deep— the  accumulation  of  years. 

A  few  years  ago  the  stock  yards  people  at 
Kansas  City  conceived  the  idea  of  burning  this 
manure  and  sending  It  out  as  a  fertilizer.  To 
do  this  an  incinerating  plant  was  built  and  the 
manure  burned  and  sold  to  farmers  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes.  One  of  the  purchasers  of  this 
fertilizer,  who  was  a  large  hog,  grower,  noticed 
one  day  his  hogs  readily  eating  the  product, 
and  observation  disclosed  the  fact  that  this 
product  was  valuable  as  a  worm  killer  in  hogs. 

The  stock)  yard's  people  at  South  Omaha  in 
1912  built  a  modern  plant  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  their  waste  manure  into  something  of 
value.    This  plant  is  of  of  special  construction, 


so  built  that  everything  can  be  turned  into  a 
product  of  value.  Even  the  smoke  coming  from 
this  burning  is  utilized,  being  turned  into  a 
solid,  later  to  be  used  with  the  ash  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. The  plant  at  South  Omaha  is  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

On  November  14,  1912,  the  match  was  ap- 
plied to  the  first  kiln  of  manure,  and  the  fire 
has  never  since  gone  out.  No  fuel  is  required 
in  this  burning,  the  manure  being  its  own  fuel. 
The  heat  from  this  burning  is  enormous,  so 
much  that  water  pipes  have  been  constructed  in 
the  grates,  through  which  water  is  continuously 
running.  If  these  water  pipes  were  not  there 
the  enormous  heat  would  soon  -destroy  the 
grates. 

The  present  plant  is  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  consume  just  about  the  amount  of  manure 
daily  gathered  from  the  yards.  It  consists  of 
two  furnaces,  each  furnace  having  a  battery  of 
twenty  kilns.  About  300  tons  of  manure  are 
now  being  burned  daily.  When  the  present 
plant  was  constructed  it  was  calculated  to  take 
care  of  the  output  of  the  yards  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  growth  of  the  yards  is  such  that 
another  plant  must  be  built  soon  or  there  will 
be  a  surplus  of  manure.  The  manure  accumu- 
lated daily  must  be  taken  care  of.  The  visitor 
to  the  yards  is  impressed  with  the  cleanly  con- 
ditions always  maintained. 

Plans  for  the  new  plant  to  be  constructed 


include  provision  for  the  utilizing  of  the  waste 
heat  and  gas.  Millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  are 
made  and  wasted  by  the  present  plant.  It  is 
the  plan  to  so  construct  the  new  plant  that  this 
heat  and  gas  can  be  turned  into  power  for  com- 
mercial uses. 

To  produce  one  ton  of  ash  requires  the 
.  burning  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  of 
manure.  The  large  manure  pile  referred  to 
above  contains  enough  manure  to  keep  the  pres- 
ent plant  running  night  and  day  for  the  next 
four  years. 

The  ash  taken  from  the  kilns  as  shown  in 
the  cut  is  conveyed  to  the  mill,  where  it  is  run 
through  a  screen  and  then  ground.  The  screen- 
ing process  sorts  out  nails,  bolts,  wire,  etc.  The 
ground  ash  product  is  about  one-third  fertilizer 
and  two-thirds  potash. 

Probably  but  few  of  our  readers  know  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  plant,  or  have  given  the  mat- 
ter of  the  disposition  of  stock  yards  manure  any 
thought.  The  stock  yards  people  would  be 
pleased  to  show  this  plant  to  any  of  their  vis- 
itors and  explain  the  workings. 

This  plant  at  South  Omaha  was  constructed 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  F.  McAnany, 
who  constructed  the  plant  at  Kansas  City.  Mr. 
McAnany  is  an  expert  in  this  work.  He  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Exchange  building,  just  to  the  right 
of  the  main  south  entrance,  and  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  showing  you  over  the  plant. 
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A  big  crop  of  the  commercial 
grains — corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  rye — is  the  present  demand  in 
order  to  set  the  wheels  of  trade  re- 
volving, and  there  has  never  been  a 
better  prospect  at  this  date  for  the 
fulfillment  of  this  forecast  since  the 
beginning  of  crop  growing  in  this 
country.  A  few  days  more  of  con- 
tinued favorable  conditions  will 
place  a  guarantee  on  the  winter 
wheat  and  rye  crops. 


Eastern  Nebraska  has  experienced 
a  rainy  season  that  proved  very  an- 
noying to  the  first  crop  harvest  of 
alfalfa.  The  rains  were  heavy,  and 
alfalfa  in  winrow  or  shock  did  not 
have  time  to  dry  out  sufficiently  for 
stacking  between  showers.  The  re- 
sult is  considerable  loss  in  color  and 
quality  of  hay  where  this  occurred. 
The  second  growth  is  coming  on  so 
rapidly  that  the  clearing  of  the 
ground  was  a  necessity.  There  has 
never  been  a  heavier  growth  of  first- 
crop  alfalfa  in  that  section. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  appears  a  long  letter  from  a 
New  York  farmer  telling  of  his  ex- 
periences with  a  medium-sized  gas 
tractor.  He  says  he  vises  it  for 
everything  and  that  it  will  plow  on 
steep  hills.  He  finds  it  of  especial 
value  in  hauling  from  one  part  of 
his  farm  to  another,  as  his  land  is 
not  all  in  one  piece,  and  says  that 
the  economy  In  saving  the  feed  of 
eight  horses  during  the  winter  sea- 
sons more  than  pays  for  it.  That  we 
have  learned  these  things  in  the  west 
is  demonstrated  by  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  tractor  on  our 
western  farms. 


Land  Values  and  Pastures 

It  is  asserted  that  increased  land 
values  are  making  pastures  scarce. 
This  may  be  true  in  the  cheap  land 
districts  or  where  land  adapted  to 
cultivation  has  been  used  for  pasture 
purposes.  There  are,  however,  large 
areas  of  land  that  are  by  their  na- 
ture adapted  or  suited  to  grazing 
tint  could  not  be  profitably  culti- 
vated under  any  condition  or  circum- 
stances. These  lands  are  more  prof- 
itable for  the  use  they  are  adapted 
to  serve — the  growing  of  pasture 
grasses.  Every  state  in  the  United 
States  has  some  land  of  this  char- 
acter and  when  properly  handled 
and  given  the  advantage  of  pasture 
grass  improvement  it  becomes  a  val- 
uable factor  in  the  growing  and  han- 
dling of  live  stock. 

Wild-grass  pastures,  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  the  surface  adapted! 
to  cultivation,  will  not  justify  con- 
tinuing in  this  use.  The  pasture  will 
deteriorate  by  close  grazing  and 
weeds  take  its  place.  Such  lands 
must  eventually  be  turned  to  culti- 
vated crops  if  they  are  to  serve  thair 
best  purpose  in  profitable  produc- 
tion. The  tame-grass  pasture  is  the 
solution  of  the  pasture  problem  on 
all  farms  where  the  lands  are  of  a 
character  suited  to  cultivation.  All 
farm  lands  must  produce  crops  com- 
mensurate with  their  money  value 
in  order  to  be  self-sustaining  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  the  land  ownership 
question  is  drifting  into.  One  hun- 
dred and  $2 00-per-acre  land  cannot 
lie  idle,  or  partially  so,  when  it  is 
costing  this  amount  in  its  investment 
to  carry  it.  These  lands  are  costing 
the  interest  on  their  selling  price, 
the  taxes,  maintenance,  etc. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  some 
persons  have  of  the  pasture  land 
values.  Pastures  have  been  re- 
garded all  over  the  new  land  dis- 
tricts as  of  little  real  value,  a  kind 
of  idle  land  that  produces  a  volun- 
teer crop  that  may  be  used  or  may 
not  be  used,  just  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience or  need  of  the  land  owner. 
This  is  an  old  idea  of  this  class  of 
lands  that  we  have  inherited  from 
our  forefathers,  who  had  no  special 
need  or  use  of  the  open  idle  lands 
that  were  not  needed  for  cultivation 
and  which  prodluced  nothing  but  its 
volunteer  crop  of  wild  grasses. 

The  farm  pasture  lands  are  not 
carefully  credited  up  with  their  pro- 
duction. These  are  really  the  most 
valuable  and  best  paying  lands  on 
the  farm;  they  are  a  source  of  feed 
supply  almost  every  month  in  the 
year.  Their  measure  of  advantage  in 
cutting  down  the  use  of  expensive 
prepared  feeds,  both  feeds  and 
grains,  is  never  closely  estimated, 
and  can  be  computed  only  on  the 
farm  where  stock  of  all  kinds  are 
kept  in  the  barns  and  feed  lots  and 
receive  their  daily  rations  by  the 
hand  of  the  feeder. 

It  is  a  question  of  "will  it  pay  to 
continue  lands  in  pastures  when 
grain  production  will  exceed  it  in 
profit?"  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
learning  how  to  make  pastures  that 
will,  through  their  feed-producing 
ability,  exceed  in  crop  value  that  of 
any  other  acres  on  the  farm  when 
measured;  from   their  relation  as  a 


combination  farm  crop  ration  in  the 
growing  and  handling  of  live  stock. 
The  best  combination  of  tame 
grasses  tor,  permanent  pastures  is  an 
experiment  that  our  agricultural  ex- 
periment farms  caulld  with  profit 
now  take  up. 



The  Dandelion  Nuisance 

The  dandelion  has  become  a  great 
nuisance  throughout  the  country 
and  especially  on  the  lawns  of  the 
homes  in  country,  town  and  city. 
These  beauty  spots,  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  interested  in 
keeping  green,  neat  and  orderly  as 
nearly  the  whole  year  round  as  pos- 
sible, have  been  invaded  by  this  per- 
sistent weed  pest,  and  so  completely 
has  it  taken  possession  as  to  render 
the  cultivated  grasses  on  the  lawns 
a  failure  in  the  sense  of  beauty  and 
decoration. 

The  extermination  of  the  dande- 
lion was  at  first  thought  a  small 
matter;  a  little  bit  of  well  directed 
energy  and  perseverance,  and  the 
desired  results  would  surely  follow. 
This  proved  to  be  a  failure;  in  fact, 
the  more  cutting,  digging  and  trim- 
ming this  weed  received  the  more 
ground  its  root  space  seemed  to  de- 
mand, and  it  usually  got  all  its  de- 
mands satisfied.  The  lawn  grasses 
were  injured  more  by  the  cutting 
and  digging,  and  the  dandelion  was 
benefited,  applying  this  as  a  sort  of 
cultivation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  interested  in  experiments 
leading  to  some  system  of  extermina- 
tion of  the  dandelion,  but  has  prac- 
tically failed  to  be  able  to  present 
anything  new  or  even  reasonably 
successful.  The  sulphate  of  iron 
treatment  for  a  time  was  thought  to 
be  worth  trial,  but  this  is  not  a  suc- 
cess. Cutting  out  by  the  root  is  a 
fairly  good  remedy  if  followed  by 
the  application  of  some  salt  on  the 
exposed  roots,  but  this  means  a 
treatment  only  adapted  to  small 
areas,  such  as  front  dooryards  or 
lawns  of  very  small  space. 

The  cultivation  of  the  lawn  by 
sowing  more  blue-grass  seed,  fer- 
tilizing the  ground  so  as  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  the  grass,  not  cut- 
ting too  frequently  or  too  short, 
gives  the  grass  an  opportunity  to 
choke  or  crowd  out  the  dandelion  by 
growing  over  it.  This  is  argued  by 
the  example  of  lots  and  fields  that 
are  left  to  grow  up  in  blue  grass 
year  after  year,  not  disturbed  by 
mowing  or  by  being  grazed  off. 
These  lots  are  found  usually  with 
few  or  no  dandelion  plants,  but  a 
very  heavy  growth  of  blue  grass,  il- 
lustrating the  injury  that  a  constant 
cropping  of  the  lawn  influences  on 
the  grass. 

The  ordinary  city  or  town  lawn  is 
cut  possibly  twenty  times  each  sea- 
son; thus"  twenty  crops  of  grass  have 
been  removed,  and  nothing  put  back, 
where  the  ordinary  field  crop  takes 
its  one  crop  each  year  of  hay  or 
grain  and  even  then  deteriorates,, 
demanding  fertilization  and  rotation 
of  crop,  etc.  The  lawn  is  the  most 
abused  plot  of  ground  in  connection 
with  the  farm  or  home  and  offers 
as  a  result  a  good  opportunity  for 
the  invasion  of  noxious  weeds, 
and  the  dandelion  is  an  ever-ready 
invader. 


Government  After  Railroads 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  secured  twenty-one  con- 
victions against  railroads  that  have 
violated  the  law  prohibiting  the  con- 
finement of  live  stock'  for  more  than 
twenty-eight  hours  without  unload- 
ing for  feed,  water  and  rest.  One 
fine  amounted  to  $4,700.  A  case 
came  to  our  notice  during  the  last 
spring  in  which  eleven  Holstein 
calves  were  expressed  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  western  Nebraska.  They  were 
in  transit  over  seventy  hours  and  ar- 
rived in  such  a  weakened  condition 
that  some  of  them  died  and  all  re- 
quired the  greatest  care  to  bring 
them  through.  Proper  facilities  for 
safely  shipping  good  stock  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  are 
one  of  the  greatest  necessities  for 
the  development  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try in  the  middle  west.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  the  government  is  look- 
ing into  the  matter. 


Grow  More  Forage  Crops 

There  cannot  be  too  much  said 
for  the  encouragement  of  growing 
more  forage  crops,  crops  that  practi- 
cally cost  but  little  time  or  atten- 
tion, xirops  that  may  often  be  sown 
in  with  other  crops  and  on  waste 
pieces  of  land.  It  is  much  better  to 
plow  up  the  old  weed  lots  about  the 
premises  and  sow  them  to  rape,  tur- 
nips or  anything  that  will  produce  a 
lot  of  feed  that  can  be  pastured  in 
the  later  summer  or  autumn.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  the  swine  of  all 
ages  than  a  rape  patch  to  spend  a 
portion  of  their  grazing  season  in. 
This  can  be  arranged  so  they  can 
have  a  little  variety.  Of  course,  the 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  hog  raiser  will 
not  yield  any  preference  over  the  al- 
falfa hog  pasture,  but  a  "change  of 
pasture"  might  be  found  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  hog  as  well  as  the 
sheep. 

I   

It  is  important  that  the  fly  be 
made  as  scarce  on  the  farm  as  pos- 
sible, and  it  is  possible  to  go  out  of 
the  fly-raising  business  on  most 
farms.  Of  course,  where  much  stock 
is  kept  about  the  barns,  stables  and 
feed  lots  there  is  practically  no  re- 
lief except  to  keep  doors  and  win- 
dows well  screened  if  the  flies  get  a 
good  start.  The  extermination  of  the 
fly  when  he  has  been  started  in  life 
is  a  hard  and  tedious  proposition, 
but  the  earlier  in  the  year  flies  are 
trapped  and  killed  the  more  the 
nuisance  may  be  reduced,  even  on 
stock  farms,  where  conditions  are 
best  for  their  breeding. 


The  June  crop  condition  has  never 
been  in  better  condition  of  growth 
than  now  over  the  Missouri  valley 
country.  Rains  have  been  abundant 
and  reached  every  district,  sufficient 
to  drive  away  all  fears  of  immediate 
injury  from  dry  weather.  The  wiu- 
ter  wheat  and  alfalfa  crops  over  the 
south  half  of  this  district  demand 
less  moisture  in  order  to  facilitate 
harvest  operations  which  are  now  in 
progress.  Corn,  oats  and  vegetable 
crops  are  in  the  height  of  rapid  de- 
velopment. A  big  crop  is  the  gen- 
eral expression  when  viewing  the  ag- 
ricultural situation  as  a  whole. 
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The  Fish  Pond  on  the  Farm 

The  farm  should  be  equipped  with 
as  many  real  conveniences  and  ad- 
vantages as  possible.  A  farm  is 
never  complete  until  it  is  supplied 
witli  all  tne  reasonable  improve- 
ments that  add  to  its  desirability  and 
value  as  a  home.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  owner  of  a  farm  home  to  plan 
for  its  ultimate  equipment  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas  of  comfort  and 
pleasure.  If  there  is  any  place  in 
this  world  that  demands  the  full  en- 
joyment of  home  comforts  it  is  the 
farm  home,  the  place  where  the  wife 
and  children  live  and  stay  so  many 
long  years  of  their  existence. 

The  fish  pond  is  one  of  the  little 
side  attractions  that  help  to  kill 
the  monotony  of  the  unimproved 
farm.  It  is  so  easy  to  make  such  ad- 
ditions, so  inexpensive  and  yet  so 
valuable  in  farm  equipment.  Some 
states  are  now  urging  the  farmers 
to  build  ponds  and  raise  fish.  State 
game  wardens  are  contributing  their 
advice  and  information  in  assisting 
farmers  in  fish  culture. 

Many  states  have  their  fish  hatch- 


EYE  STRAIN 
Relieved  by  Quitting  Coffee 


Many  cases  of  defective  vision  are 
caused  by  the  habitual  use  of  coffee. 

It  is  said  that  in  Arabia,  where 
coffee  is  used  in  large  quantities, 
many  lose  their  eyesight  at  about  50. 
Tea  contains  the  same  drug,  caffeine, 
as  coffee. 

A  N.  J.  woman  writes  to  the  point 
concerning  eye  trouble  and  coffee. 
She  says: 

"My  son  was  for  years  troubled 
with  his  eyes.  He  tried  several 
kinds  of  glasses  without  relief.  The 
optician  said  there  was  a  defect  in 
his  eyes  which  was  hard  to  reach. 

"He  used  to  drink  coffee,  as  we 
all  d&d,  and  finally  quit  it  and  began 
to  use  Postum.  That  was  three 
years  ago  and  he  has  not  had  to  wear 
glasses  and  has  had  no  trouble  with 
his  eyes  since. 

"I  was  always  fond  of  tea  and  cof- 
fee and  finally  became  so  nervous  I 
could  hardly  sit  still  long  enough  to 
eat  a  meal.  My  heart  was  in  such 
a  condition  I  thought  I  might  die  at 
any  time. 

"Medicine  did  not  give  me  relief 
and  I  was  almost  desperate.  It  was 
about  this  time  we  decided  to  quit 
coffee  and  use  Postum,  and  have 
used  it  ever  since.  I  am  in  perfect 
health.  No  trouble  now  with  my 
heart  and  never  felt  better  in  my 
life. 

"Postum  has  been  a  great  blessing 
to  us  all,  particularly  to  my  own  son 
and  myself." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled.     15c  and  2  5c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  andi,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly.  30c  and  50c 
tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 


eries,  where  all  the  desirable  varie- 
ties of  fish  are  produced  for  the 
stocking  of  creeks,  streams,  fish 
ponds  and  such  water  basins  as  are 
capable  of  propagating  fish  success- 
fully. It  is  an  easy  matter  to  start 
up  in  the  fish  business  under  pres- 
ent opportunities  of  state  assistance. 
On  most  farms  there  are  natural 
locations  for  ponds.  Some  may  be 
created  by  only  a  little  excavation 
and  water  drained  into  them  from 
streams  or  natural  springs. 

The  water  supply  is  the  important 
feature  of  this  enterprise.  It  must 
be  pure  and  easily  regulated  in  sup- 
ply and  cut-off.  The  damming  of  a 
ravine  or  drainage  surface  that  may 
in  wet  weather  throw  a  flood  of  sur- 
face water  into  the  fish  pond  may 
do  irreparable  injury  and  cause 
great  loss  and  expense  in  repairs. 
The  safest  supply  is  from  a  spring 
or  well,  and  the  basin  or  pond  built 
so  it  can  be  drained  if  need  be. 

Besides  the  novelty  of  this  im- 
provement on  the  farm  and  its  value 
as  an  entertainment  feature,  there 
may  be  great  advantage  derived  in 
the  sale  of  the  surplus  fish  pro- 
duced. The  family  supply  will  en- 
ter into  the  living  expenses  of  the 
household  very  perceptibly  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Look  the  farm 
over  and  see  where  you,  can  profit- 
ably turn  a  little  labor  into  the 
building  of  the  fish  pond.  The  varie- 
ties most  successfully  raised  in  the 
farm  fish  pond  are  crappie,  German 
carp,  bullhead,  sunfish  and  black 
bass. 


Corncob  Rot 

Corncob  rot,  a  comparatively  new 
disease  in  this  country,  is  announced 
as  existing  now  in  Kansas.  The 
plant  pathologist  of  the  Kansas  Ex- 
periment Station  has  issued  a  note 
of  warning  for  the  farmers  of  his 
state  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  this 
infection  of  the  ear.  Its  full  extent 
of  damage  is  possibly  not  yet  un- 
derstood. It  is  claimed  that  no  in- 
jury to  the  feeding  value  of  the 
corn  has  been  discovered,  though  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  shelling  has 
been  experienced. 

The  disease  may  be  detected:  at 
husking  time  and  any  time  during 
its  storage  in  crib.  The  lack  of  firm- 
ness in  the  ear  is  the  first  evidence 
of  its  presence.  There  is  no  report 
as  to  its  injury  to  cattle  in  being 
fed  in  the  ear,  snapped  or  husked. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  it 
does  not  add  any  desirable  quali- 
ties other  than  being  a  little  easier 
to  masticate  by  the  steer.  It  would 
seem  that  any  disease  of  the  cob 
that  would  cause  a  decay,  mould  or 
rot,  would  be  very  objectionable  in 
the  ear  in  its  feeding  quality. 

A  dry  autumn  season  favorable  to 
the  ripening  and  quick  maturing  of 
the  crop  is  not  conducive  to  its  ex- 
istence or  spread. 

That  this  disease  was  first  discov- 
ered in  Ohio  in  1912,  is  the  present 
published  history  of  its  origin,  un- 
der authority  of  Prof.  Mechers  of 
Kansas  Experiment  Station.  A  con- 
dition of  soft  cob  in  seasons  of  slow 
maturity,  owing  to  excessive  damp- 
ness in  the  autumn  months,  has  been 
the  experience  in  Ohio  districts  al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  corn 
raising. 


Where  to  Buy  Breeding  Stock 

There  is  no  better  place  to  buy 
breeding  stock  than  from  the 
breeder  of  pure-bred  stock  if  he  has 
the  quality  of  stock  you  are  seeking. 
There  is  no  safer  or  surer  means  of 
introduction  to  this  class  of  persons 
than  to  take  your  agricultural  pa- 
per and  turn  to  the  advertising  col- 
umns and  read  over  the  lists  of 
names  of  those  advertising  the  kind 
of  stock  you  want.  This  brings  you 
an  introduction  that  you  can,  follow 
up  by  writing  and  making  known 
your  wants,  asking  questions,  etc. 

It  is  well  in  writing  to  address 
several  breeders.  One  may  have 
just  what  youi  want,  while  the  oth- 
ers may  not.  Live  stock  advertisers 
are  as  a  rule  a  pretty  safe  class  of 
persons  to  deal  with.  They  cannot 
afford  to  misrepresent  what  they 
have,  and  very  seldom  do  nowadays. 
It  is  possible  for  men  to  differ  in 
opinion  on  the  quality  and  value  of 
stock.  It  is  always  best  to  see  the 
animal  or  animals  you  are  getting 
before  they  are  shipped,  just  for  this 
reason  —  all  persons  cannot  see 
breeding  quality  exactly  alike,  and 
a  very  good  animal  may  have  some 
particular  point  of  fancy  a  little 
coarse  or  objectionable  that  you  are 
very  particular  and  exacting  about. 

There  are  some  very  good  breed- 
ers who  boast  of  shipping  animals 


on  order  subject  to  inspection  and 
claim  they  have  never  had  any  com- 
plaints. It  is  possible  for  this  to  be 
done,  especially  where  the  breeder 
has  an,  extra  fine  herd  or  flock  and 
keeps  nothing  but  choice  animals  of 
popular  type.  But  it  is  hard  to 
please  critical  persons  when  they  are 
present  and  have  the  whole  herd  to 
select  from.  These  are  the  breeders 
that  usually  are  accomplishing  re- 
sults and  have  attained  good  breed- 
ing quality  by  caution  and  close  dis- 
crimination. These  men  generally 
prefer  to  go  in  person  to  buy  an 
animal.  With  the  breeder  of  grades 
it  is  a  little  different.  He  can  af- 
ford to  be  less  cautious  about  fine 
breeding  points  in  his  selection. 

There  is  nothing  associated  with 
the  farm  operations  that  will  jus- 
tify more  caution  and  careful  selec- 
tion than  the  sires  to  be  used.  Ad- 
vertising breeders  are  as  a  rule 
worthy  of  confidence  and  trust; 
they  cannot  do  business  any  other 
way.  The  public  is  watching  them. 
Farm  papers  aim  to  protect  their 
readers  in  the  matter  of  honest  ad- 
vertising and  will  not  permit  an  im- 
postor or  a  fraud  to  go  unpunished 
if  they  know  or  misrepresentation 
or  unfairness  in  business  methods. 


Your  family  needs  a  balanced)  ra- 
tion as  much  as  the  stock.  Nothing 
equals  a  good  garden  in  that  respect. 


Works  Like 

Lightning 


Cut  Out  Drudgery  in 
Hot  Harvest 


Store  your  email  grain  with  a  Sandwich  this  summer,  then 
let  it  crib  your  corn  next  fall. 
Every  farmer  who  buys  his  Sandwich  Elevator  before 
harvest  gets  double  work  out  of  itl  And  double  value  too,  besides 
caving  him  work  and  worry,  and  giving  him  health  and  comfort. 
You,  too,  can  get  double  value— you,  too,  can  cut  out  that  useless 
drudgery  of  shoveling  load  after  load  'till  you  drop.   You,  too,  can 
add  3c  to  4c  a  bushel  to  the  profits  of  your  field. 
"The  Sandwich  Farm  Elevator  is  the  best  investment  I  ever  made  in  hard 
labor-saving  machinery."  writes  Herman  Frey,  Melvin,  Iowa, — one  of  a  vast 
army  who  say  the  same. 

Behold  f  The  Noiseless  Elevator 


SdndWlCh  (cypress) 

Farm  Elevator 


No  Rattle  and  Din— No  Shaking  to  Pieces 


Beware  of  the  elevator  that  rattles,  for  that 
deafening  rattle  and  din  means  a  steady  vibra- 
tion—a steady  loosening  and  finally  the  dropping 
out  of  the  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets. 

The  Sandwich  works  silently— bolts  do  not 
loosen.  It  is  built  of  Cypress,  though  steel 
lined,  and  will  be  everlastingly  on  the  the  job 
when  the  steel  kind  is  bent  and  broken— when 
pine  and  poplar  have  rotted  and  fallen  to  pieces. 


Cannot  Sag 


Straight  and  firm  all  thn  time.  Here's  how 
we  do  it.  Elevator  is  made  in  two  sections  with 
strong  malleable  hinge  couplings.  Hinges  ex- 
tend  20  in.  on  elevator  sides.  This  is  doubly 
re-enforced  by  4^  in.  bolts  that  hold  the  sections 
closely  and  firmly.  Every  four  feet  on  bottom 
and  sides,  rigid  heavy  band  strap-iron  braces 
and  trusses  are  placed. 

Experimenting  All  Done 

before  a  single  Sandwich  was  sold.  We  built 
It  right  at  first!  That  is  why  every  blessed 
farmer  who  bought  a  Sandwich  swears  by  it. 
And  now  many  of  our  roost  enthusiastic  custo- 
mers are  farmers  who  became  disgusted  with 


Send  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

And  the  name  of  a  dealer  nearby  who  will  show  you  the  Everlast- 
ing Sandwich.  This  book  pictures  it— tells  the  inside  facts  of  Ele- 
vator construction— why  we  built  of  Cypress,  "the  wood  eternal." 
line  it  with  steel  and  give  you  the  best  though  it  costs  us  more,  for  | 
Cypress  is  a  costly  wood;  yet  we  have  always  used  it. 

This  book  also  gives  you  measurements  of  cribs  and  granaries. 
You'll  want  them  if  you  ever  build.  Sent  Free.  Postage  paid  by  us. 
SANDWICH  MFC.  COMPANY,  209  Walnut  St.,  Sandwich,  III.  BBtaSfeV 


WPITEpUICKFOR  mi  CATALOGUE 


other  elevators  and  cast  them  aside  for  • 
Sandwich. 

This  is  proved  because  we  have  6old  more  ele- 
vators in  six  years  than  any  other  manufacturer. 

Does  the  Work  of  7  Men 

A  few  years  ego  people  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  that  one  boy  could  store  as  much 
grain  and  crib  aa  much  corn  as  7  men.  But 
now  an  army  of  progressive  farmers  own 
Sandwich  Farm  Elevators,  and  the  boys  and' 
girls  can  do  the  storing  ana  cribbing. 

One  man  writes,  "My  11  year  old  ooy  runs  my 
Sandwich  Elevator  aa  well  as  I  can." 

Ho  Log-Breaking  Platform 

The  Sandwich  wagoa-jack  is  over  head. 
"Works  to  perfection/*  says  A.  J.  Anderson. 
Boone,  Iowa.  You  drive  right  under— with  even 
the  tallest  load.  And  it  dumps  it  in  the  hopper  , 
In  a  jiffy.  Then  hitch  on  any  power— horse  or 
engine  -and  it's  off  with  a  flying  start  for  a  bin 
and  crib  full — clear  to  the  top. 

Sandwich  Bucket  Elm  vat  ore 

We  also  make  Bucket  Elevators  with  19  in. 
cups  and  No.  77  chain.  Send  for  Pre*  Booklet 
giving  full  information* 
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Steady  Motor  for 
Stationary  Work 


You  can  use  the  Caterpillar  for 
threshing,  sawing,  pumping,  shell- 
ing, grinding,  filling  silos  and  for 
all  sorts  of  stationary  farm  work. 
It  has  a  steady,  powerful  four  cyl- 
inder motor.  Every  part  is  made 
to  resist  heavy  strains. 

R«g  u  s  Pat  OH 

All  this  stationary  work  is  in 
addition  to  your  regular  hauling, 
plowing  and  cultivating  that  is 
done  with  the  Caterpillar.  No 
other  tractor  can  rank  with  the 
Caterpillar  for  field  work.  It  is 
because  of  the  long,  wide  Cater- 
pillar tracks — they  get  a  sure  grip 
on  the  ground  and  transfer  more 
motor  power  into  pulling  power 
than  round  wheel  tractors  can. 
It's  the  big  tracks,  too,  that  en- 
able the  Caterpillar  to  work  on 
soft,  wet  ground  where  other 
tractors  can't. 

The  Caterpillar  is  not  a  new  or 
untried  machine.  We  have  made 
tractors  since  1894,  specializing 
on  the  Caterpillar  during  the  past 
ten  years  —  after  its  advantages 
over  our  own  round  wheel  mach- 
ines became  so  apparent. 

We  make  the  Caterpillar  in 
three  sizes.  Write  today  for  Cata- 
log AF  44  and  find  out  more 
about  them. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 


Incorporated 


Peoria,  III. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Stockton,  Cal, 
Spokane,  Wash. 


: 


^L-^iU  fast*     iiM.      tor  • 


WHEN  CAMPING 

or  hunting  or  fishing,  or  at  any  kind  of 
outdoor  summer  lire,  Germozone  is 

a  most  gratifyine  help 
'P-  in  time  of  trouble.  For 

bites  of  insects,  reptiles 
oranimals,  poison  oak 
or  ivy,  mosquito  bites, 
sunburn,  chafing,  cuts, 
wounds,  itching  or  any 
skin  irritation,  Germ- 
ozone  is  immediately  soothing,  healing  and  cura- 
ti  fi-  Most  druggists  now  sell  it  Liquid  or  tablet 
form.  Both  equally  effective.  Both  same  price, 
SO  ots.  Tablets  are  especially  convenient  for 
campers  or  travelers.  Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price,  and  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

GEO.    H.    LEE    CO.,    OMAHA,  NEB. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.P 


Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.l.  Liffht  runni 
easy  Gleaning,  close  skim-' 
mini;,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.    Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour*   Made  also  In  four 
larger   i tea  up  to  G  1  -2  Hhown 

30  Days'  Free  Trial  ^^f^luT 

p  in  cnum      1'oBtni  Lrinirn  Krf'O  cat- 

fol.l-r  .ml  ••ilir«rt-from-fnet<»ry"  ofT«. 
I.uy  from  the  manufacturer  and  nave  half. 

ALBA  UGH- DOVER  CO.  ' 
2203   Marahall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 


Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


UMMER  is  the  time  when,  if 
ever,  extra  care  in  cleaning 
up  is  needed.  One  week 
of  allowing  the  floors  and 
drinking  pans  to  go  filthy  may  mean 
more  sickness  in  the  flock  than  you 
can  control  in  three  months — to  say 
nothing  of  the  loss. 

*  *  * 

Poultry  keepers  often  wonder  at 
the  difference  in  size  sometimes 
shown  in  a  flock  of  chicks  hatched 
from  good  stock  on  both  sides.  This 
is  the  case  in  most  hatchings,  but  it 
is  usually  just  one  or  two,  and  the 
cause  is  generally  hard  to  find. 

*  *  * 

In  hot  weather  chicks  of  different 
ages  should  not  be  brooded  together. 
In  such  bunches  the  younger  lot  will 
seem  to  lose  all  vitality  and  when 
several  weeks  old!  not  show  larger 
bodies  than  when  1  week  old.  The 
older  chicks  overcrowd  the  younger 
and!  somewhow  seem  to  absorb  all 
the  vitality  the  younger  started  with. 

*  *  * 

Don't  allow  hens  to  roost  on  nest 
boxes  at  any  time,  and  in  hot 
weather  especially  keep  them  off  the 
boxes.  Burn  the  straw  out  of  the 
boxes  frequently  now,  as  nests,  as 
well  as  roosts,  harbor  lice. 

*  *  * 

In  hot  weather  you  can  easily  give 
a  good  hen  twenty-five  or  thirty 
chicks,  becauise  now  the  little  fellows 
had  rather  take  turns  lying  outside 
the  hen  in  the  coop.  However, 
should  a  rainy  cool  spell  come  on, 
more  than  twenty-five  might  mean 
suffering  for  some. 

*  *  * 

Both  hens  and!  chicks  must  have 
shade;  in  fact,  the  summer-hatched 
chick  must  be  given  extra  good  shade 
the  first  week  or  two  of  its  life  or  it 
will  die  of  the  "sun  sickness."  Keep 
it  from  head  lice  and  give  deep,  cool 
shade  and  it  will  live. 

*  *  * 

A  fowl  is  a  warm-blooded  animal, 
and  on  account  of  a  fast-beating 
heart  the  hen  gets  very  hot  in  laying, 
and  laying  hens  on  hot  days  often 
die  on  the  nests,  especially  if  the 
nests  are  made  in  secluded  places 
into  which  bluit  little  air  can  enter. 
The  door  of  a  coop  accidentally 
dropped  with  the  hen  laying  inside 
the  coop  has  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  hen  in  a  short  time. 

*  *  * 

There  are  certain  localities  where 
young  chicks  allowed  to  run  in  the 
wet  weeds  early  in  the  morning,  or 
at  any  time  when  the  weeds  may  be 
damp,  get  sore  eyes  from  some  of 
the  poisonous  weeds.  Dew  is 
thought  to  be  worst  on  the  eyes. 
Sometimes  the  feet  also  get  sore. 
«  *  * 

If  often  happens  that  young  chick- 
ens at  any  age,  broodier  or  range- 
raised,  in  the  heated  weather  show 
up  to  be  regular  cannibals.  Some- 
times it  Is  one  another's  toes,  some- 
times the  combs  they  eat.  Only 
thing  to  do  is  to  pen    them,  then 


watch  for  the  chief  offenders.  You, 
will  find  them.  Any  of  the  chicks 
will  pick  at  the  flesh  after  it  is  once 
broken,  but  few  will  be  fouind  start- 
ing the  blood.  Get  rid  .of  these  or 
cure  them  by  themselves.  Feed  the 
rest  nothing  but  meat,  highly  sea- 
soned with  pepper,  for  the  next 
three  or  four  feeds.  This  will  stop 
the  bad  work. 


The  best  diet  to  bring  the  young 
fowls  up  to  market  weight  speedily 
is  the  grass  on  a  good  range,  cracked 
corn  and  beef  scrap.  But  keep  them 
away  in  harvest  times  from  too 
much  stuffing  about  wheat  and  oat 
shocks.  This  means  great  loss,  nine 
times  in  ten. 

*  •  * 

Farmers  who  live  in  the  states 
that  are  noted  for  mild  weather  the 
year  around  could  surely  make  a 
profit  by  bringing  off  large  droves 
of  chicks  in  the  fall,  to  sell  late  in 
the  winter  or  early  in  the  spring, 
when  all  ages  of  chickens  sell  high- 
est, and  young  stock  still  higher. 

*  *  * 

If  you  suspect  gapes  in  the 
young  chicks,  try  the  London  purple 
remedy.  Put  a  little  in  a  paper  flour 
sack;  empty  some  chicks  into  this; 
be  quick  about  it;  shake  up  twice 
and  empty  out  right  off.  They  come 
out  sneezing  and  ruffled,  but  it  helps 
matters.  Never  allow  them  in  its 
fumes  more  than  a  second  or  two 
and  never  allow  them  to  eat  over  it. 


Various  devices  are  thought  out 
for  scaring  away  the  wise  old  crow, 
or  the  quick  hawk,  from  chicken 
yards.  Besides  the  common  old 
"scarecrow,"  which  some  may  heed, 
are  the  bright  pieces  of  tin  swungi 
to  high  poles  and  limbs,  or  a  dead 
hawk  hmtng  well  in  sight,  or  a  col- 
lection of  twine  strings  stretched 
high  about  the  premises  often  keep 
these  marauders  away.  The  strings 
they  do  not  understand  and  seem  to 
suspect  a  trap.  Any  contrivance  that 
moves  or  swings  nearly  all  of  the 
time  will  keep  them  away. 

*  *  * 

How  about  the  air  in  the  poultry 
house?  Are  the  windows  tight  as  in 
winter?  If  they  are,  you  are  laying 
■up  trouble  with  the  flock  before  hot 
weather  is  over.  Coolness  is  the  or- 
der now.  Many  farmers  shut  the 
fowls  from  the  houses  and  make 
them  roost  in  trees.  This  is  not  a 
good  idea  with  a  large  flock.  Many, 
instead  of  taking  to  the  trees,  roost 
under  the  barn,  on  fences  and  where 
they  should  not  roost;  then  when 
cold  weather  comes  the  task  is  a 
large  one  to  get  them  broken  again 
to  go  into  the  poultry  house.  If  the 
windows  do  not  slide  back  and  forth, 
or  swing  open  on  hinges,  then  take 
them  out  and  either  leave  them  wide 
open  or  tack  screen  wire  over  them. 
If  windows  are  on  opposite  sides  or 
ends,  this  makes  a  good  breeze 
through,  and  if  just  on  one  end  or 
side  plenty  of  air  comes  in  anyway 
to  keep  the  poultry  cool  enough. 


SOMETHING  BRAND  NEW 

Learn  about  the  new  and  simple  electric  lighting  plant 
unit  that  has  put  farm  lighting  on  a  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  basis  than  ever  before.   It  s  called  the 


Our  new  booklet  tells  you  all  about  Independent  electric 
lighting  plants.  Your  copy  will  be  sent  absolutely 
free  for  postal  request. 

It's  valuable;  you  want  it.   Send  lot  it  now.  Write  ths 

office  neatest  you. 

THE  ELECTRIC 
STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York,  Boston,  Chica- 
go, St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Atlanta,  Denver,  Detroit, 
San  Trancisco,  Rochester, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Toronto, 
Los  Angeles,  Seattle. 


"Ohio"  1914  Model 

The  Improved  Logical 

Silo  Filler 

"Ohio"  improvements  for 
1913  were  radical  — and 
with  marvelous  results. 
Don't  close  a  deal  for  any  Cutter 
and  take  chances  with  unknown 
makes  until  you  see  what  the 
"Ohio"  offers. 

59  years'  experience— absolutely  de- 
pendable quality. 

Famous  Direct  Drive 

The  machine  that  is  driven,  cuts  and 
elevates  direct  from  main  shaft.  Simple, 
compact — low  speed  fan — non-exploBive 
— non-clogging  on  any  cut.  Cuts  clean 
on  ail  crops—knives  can't  spring. 

One  Lever  Controls  All 

Entire  feed  reverses  by  wood  friction 
at  finger  pressure — no  strain— not  a  gear 
tooth  changes  mesh.  All  gears  perfectly 
housed.  Famous  "Bull-Dog"  grip  self- 
feed.    Enormous  half-inch  cut  tonnage, 

60  to  250  tons  a  day  —  6  to  15  h.  p.  20- 
year  durability.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Many 
big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  "Ohio"  folder  today, 
also  "Silo  Filler  Logic."  A  postal  will  do. 

'Modern  Silage  Methods" 
a  264 -page  book  mailed 
for  10c,  coin  or  stamps. 

\THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
31 3  Broadway 
Salem,  Ohio 


Bullock  Baby 
Creeping  Grip  Tractor 


Another  notable  achievement 
of  the  Bullock  Tractor  Co. 
Pronounced  by  expert  agri- 
culturists the  ideal  type  and  size 
tractor  for  email  farms.  Its  low  price, 
adaptability  to  do  every  kind  of  traction 
work  and  ita  low  cost  of  operation  makes 
it  quick  and  hi  it  profit-maker  on  farms 
even  aa  small  as  K>0  acres. 

Ono  important  feature  of  this  tractor 
is  that  it  steers  with  the  creepers  at 
the  name  time  with  the  front  wheels, 
permitting  short  turns  and  operating 
close  into  fooeo  corners;  the  machine  can 
turn  within  1F3  own  length. 

Interesting  literature  describing  the 
Bullock  liribv  30-20  H  P.  -also  3  lamer 
sizes  with  prices  sent  on  request.  Address 

BULLOCK  TRACTOR  CO. 

1806Olversey  Parkway,  Chicago 


Works  Easy 
On  Any  Job 

Especially 
Adapted  for 
Small  Farms 
and  Orchard 

Plowing. 

Get  Prices 


The  CLIPPER 


There  are  three  thlnge*  that  dt»- 
i*f  n  >y  JTi  hi  r  lawns  :  Dandelion!* 
Rurk  I'!  mi  mi  and  Crab  Uraa* 
I n  on*.  leaiOD  tin*  Clipper  wil 
drive  then)  all  out. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  keep 
them,  let  us  know  and  wo  will 
lend  circular!  and  prices. 
Clipper  Lawn  Mower 
Co.,  Dixou.  Ulinioa. 


BARN  BUILDERS 

should  write  ui  before  buying  ■  . 
LUMBER.   Can  save  you  all  mid-  J?3fc' 
dlemen'i  profits.    We  are  manu-  vTv-It' 
faCturcrs,  and  tell  direct.     Hill »     \^ff  ' 
estimated. 

KEYSTONE    LUMBER  CO., 

DEPT.  FJ  TACOMA,  WASH. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


God's  Gifts 

God  gives  me  many  things- 
He  gives  me  fears 

That  I  may  learn  how  not  to  be  afraid 

Of  this  strong  world's  rough  bluster; 
He  gives  me  tears 

That  I  may  bravely  learn  how  not  to 
weep,  ,  ' 

And  how  to  rouse  a  languid  soul  from 
sleep. 

God  shows  me  many  things- 
He  shows  me  doubt 
That  I  may  learn  how  deeply  to  be- 
lieve— 

For  old  faiths  a  new  gospel! 

He  shows  me  wrath,  which  I  must 

yet  subdue, 
And  treachery  that  I  may  be  more 

true! 

—By   Marguerite  O  .B.  Wilkinson. 


The  Old  Summer  House 
Young  Mrs.  Mathews  was  not  in 
the  house  when  the  visitor  called. 
The  visitor  was  a  neighbor  who  had 
stopped  on  the  way  in  to  town  in 
the  new  automobile.  The  collie  ran 
out,  but  he  knew  Her  and  was 
friendly.  "Where's  your  mistress, 
Collie?"  the  visitor  asked,  and  he 
led  her  to  the  old  summer  house  un- 
der the  trees  near  by. 

There  she    found    Mrs.  Mathews 


ironing.  A  big  basket  was  piled  full 
of  clothes  and  on  a  line  in  the  sun- 
shine were  hanging  the  freshly 
pressed  garments  she  had  finished. 
The  baby  was  tethered  to  a  tree  near 
by,  where  he  lay  on  v_is  back  on  a 
blanket,  playing  with  his  toes. 

"Come  on  in  and  see  my  new  ar- 
rangement," called  Mrs.  Mathews 
gaily.  "I  had  the  boys  put  this  floor 
in  the  old  summer  house,  and  it  is 
fine  to  work  in  afternoons.  These 
trees  shade  it  beautifully,  and  there 
is  such  a  nice  breeze  at  the  top  of 
this  little  hill." 

"Are  you  very  busy?"  asked  the 
visitor.  "I  was  afraid  you  would  be, 
but  I  want  you  to  go  to  town  with 
us." 

"Sorry,  but  I  simply  have  to  get 
this  ironing  done  today.  About  half 
the  things  are  needed.  However,  I 
can't  complain  now  if  I  do  have  to 
work  when  some  of  you  are  playing, 
and,  really,  I  don't  mind  it  so  much. 


Isn't  my  new  self-heating  iron  splen- 
did? I  am  going  to  do  all  my  iron- 
ing out  here.  Then  the  kitchen  can 
cool  off  and  get  comfortable  before 
supper  time." 

"You  always  have  the  latest  and 
best  things,"  said  the  visitor,  a  little 
enviously.  "I  wish  I  had  a  summer 
house  and  all  the  other  things  you 
have." 

"You  have  an  automobile,"  said 
Mrs.  Mathews,  laughing,  "and  I 
have  none  and  don't  expect  to  have 
one,  but  these  things  to  help  with 
my  work  I  must  have  or  I  never 
could  take  care  of  my  big  family  of 
men  and  look  after  the  baby.  That 
sickness  I  had  last  summer  follow- 
ing the  hot  weather  gave  me  a  warn- 
ing, and  this  year  I  am  going  to  ar- 
range my  afternoon  work  so  that  I 
can  do  most  of  it  out  of  doors.  I 
can  get  the  vegetables  ready  for  sup- 
per and  prepare  the  fruit  for  can- 
ning and  do  my  sewing  and  ever  so 


many  more  things  out  here,  an1  all 
the  while  I  can  watch  the  baby  an,i 
at  the  some  time  keep  him  out  of 
doors.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  be 
worth  while." 

An  impatient  toot  of  the  horn 
called  the  visitor  away.  "Well,  I 
wish  you  could  go  with  me,"  she 
said  as  she  turned  away.  "Is  there 
anything  I  can  bring  you?" 

"Not  a  thing,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mathews.  "I  feel  as  if  I  had  had 
my  share  for  this  summer  already." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Trouble  is  with  Parents 
I  have  seen  so  much  in  your  pa- 
per about  the  rural  schools,  in  which 
I  am  interested  and  always  have 
been,  but,  like  many  mothers,  I  don't 
like  to  see  them  consolidated,  for  I 
think  there  is  a  better  way  if  we 
could  only  get  at  it.  I  think  our 
country  schools  are  all  right.  The 
trouble  is  with  the  people  in  the  dis- 
tricts. 

In  nearly  every  district  in  north- 
western Nebraska  there  is  a  big 
quarrel  at  school  meetings.  The  peo- 
ple do  not  meet  to  arrange  things 
for  a  good  term  of  school;  they 
mostly  meet  to  fix  things  to  spite 
some  neighbor  that  has  children  to 
go  to  school.  They  say  they  don't 
like  Mr.  A.,  and  if  we  have  to  have 
school  we  won't  have  but  two  or 
three  months;  and  then  if  Miss  B. 
gets  the  school  we  won't  let  our  chil- 
dren go,  because  she  will  run  it  to 
suit  Mrs.  C. 

The  way,  I  think,  and  the  only 
way,  is  to  have  the  schools  run  by 
the  county  superintendent,  andl,  if 
we  need  two,  why  elect  them.  They 
would  have  to  know  just  the  way 
the  schools  are  run,  and  that  would 
put  a  stop  to  all  the  spite  work  in 
each  and  every  district.  As  a  rule 
the  teacher  and  scholars  get  along 
all  right.  It  is  the  parents.  The 
children  that  are  taught  to  mind  at 
home  give  little  or  no  trouble  at 
school. 

There  are  very  few  districts,  with 
the  help  we  get  from  the  state,  that 
couldn't  afford  to  have  from  six  to 
nine  months  of  school  a  year,  andl 
every  boy  and  girl  could  be  kept  in 
school.  In  some  districts  school 
could  not  start  as  early  as  in  others, 
but  two  good  men  in  each  county 
could  take  care  of  that.  Then  the 
men  and  women  would  learn  some- 
thing besides  spite.  Our  children 
were  educated  in  a  country  school, 
and  there  is  nothing  better  if  prop- 
erly run.  Our  men  and  women 
should  work  for  the  good  of  the 
child,  even  if  they  have  had  trouble 
with  its  parents,  and  be  honest  men 
and  women  and  stay  by  the  children 
and  the  schools.  They  should  get  a 
good  teacher  and  honor  and  help 
her,  for  she  has  many  things  to  put 
'up  with  in  our  children,  and  we 
should  help  her  from  her  first  day 
of  school;  and  if  some  little  trouble 
comes  up  we  should  take  the  child 
and  go  to  see  the  teacher  or  stay  at 
home  and  keep  still. 

Nebraska.  MRS.  A.  K.  R. 

Note — While  we  cannot  quite  agree 
with  the  writer  of  this  letter  in  her 
ideas  as  to  the  consolidated  school,  yet 
we  do  believe  she  is  right  as  to  one  Of 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  our  rural 
schools  of  today.  There  is  too  much  per- 
sona! feeling  among  the  adults  that  is 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  working  of 
the  school  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


Description  of  Patterns 

6228— Ladies'  Waist— Any  woman  can 
make  this  waist  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
The  waist  closes  at  the  front  and  can  be 
made  with  either  the  long  or  short 
sleeves.  The  waist  is  made  with  a  yoke 
in  the  front  and  back.  The  pattern  6228 
is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  two  yards  of 
44-inch  material  and  VA  yards  of  edging. 

882— Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress 
-Any  of  the  striped  wash  materials  can 
be  used  to  make  this  dress.  The  dress 
closes  at  the  front  and  can  be  made  with 
either  the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  three  gores.  The  pattern 
6222  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  Age 
16  years  requires  three  yards  of  54-inch 
material. 

6071-Ladies'  Shirt-Waist— Linen  or  mad- 
ras can  be  used  to  make  this  shirt-waist. 
The  waist  closes  at  the  front  and  can  be 
made  with  or  without  the  box  plait  at 
the  front.  It  can  also  be  made  with  the 
standing  or  rolling  collar.  The  pattern 
6071  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  2V*  yards 
of  36-inch  material. 

5899— Ladies'  Apron— This  apron  is  just 
the  thing  for  wearing  around  the  kitchen, 
as  it  covers  the  entire  dress.  It  closes  at 
the  back  and  can  be  made  with  or  with- 
out the  seam  at  the  front.  The  high  or 
low  neck  can  be  used.  The  pattern  5899 
is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  6%  yards 
of  36-inch  material  and  one-half  yard  of 
banding. 

5111— Children's  Rompers— Every  small 
girl  and  boy  needs  a  pair  of  rompers  and 
here  is  an  excellent  pattern  for  making 
such  a  garment.  The  rompers  button  at 
the  back  and  also  at  the  leg  seams. 
Linen,  gingham  or  chambray  can  be  used 
for  the  rompers.  The  pattern  5111  is  cut 
in  one  size  and  requires  two  yards  of  27- 
inch  material. 

5435— Ladies'  Dress— Any  of  the  wash 
materials  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting 
material.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front 
and  can  be  made  with  either  the  high 
or  Dutch  neck  and  with  the  long  or  short 
sleeves.  The  pattern  5435  is  cut  in  sizes 
32  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  47/8  yards  of  44-inch  material 
and  five-eighths  yard  of  24-inch  contrast- 
ing goods. 


All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 
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children.  It  is  unfortunte  that  anyone 
should  visit  his  displeasure  with  a  man 
or  woman  on  the  poor  little  children,  but 
it  is  without  doubt  true  that  it  is  often 
done.  For  this  very  reason  we  believe 
the  consolidated  school  is  a  good  thing. 
We  believe  in  the  consolidated  school  in 
the  country,  however,  for  the  country 
children,  not  in  the  consolidated  school 
located  in  a  town.  Larger  districts 
would  be  covered,  where  the  patrons  do 
not  know  each  other  as  intimately  as 
they  now  do.  Petty  quarrels  would, 
therefore,  not  play  as  important  a  part. 
So  far  in  the  consolidated  schools  that 
have  been  established  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained,  and  we  believe  this 
solution  of  our  difficulties  will  soon  be 
very  generally  adopted. 


The  Late  Garden 
If  from  any  cause  the  garden 
making  or  some  part  of  it  must  he 
left  until  late  in  the  season,  there 
is  yet  plenty  of  time  to  raise  a  num- 
ber of  vegetables  and  they  will  prove 
■well  worth  the  work  and  care  given 
them. 

Tomato,  cabbage  and  peppers  give 
splendid  returns  if  young  plants  are 
set  out  any  time  in  June.  In  June 
or  July  one  may  plant  cucumbers, 
early  squash,  lima  beans  and  early 
corn.  Lettuce,  radishes,  beets,  onion 
seed  and  parsley  also  give  excellent 
results. 

In  the  August  garden,  turnips, 
spinach,  lettuce  and  bush  beans 
grow  quickly  and  well.  We  have 
often  grown  these  vegetables  after 
the  early  garden  was  used. 

Last  fall  a  neighbor  of  ours  sold 
$50  worth  of  small  onions,  beets, 
radishes  and  lettuce  during  Septem- 
ber and  October  by  working  and 
planting  his  early  garden  over  the 
fcecond  time. 

MRS.  GILBERT. 

Delivered  ™»  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


CElin    lift    MAIirV    but  write  today  for  our  biff 

ocnu  nu  munci     catalog  of 

Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  wilt 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  oar  cr«at  n«w  offer 
to  deliver  yon  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  fro* 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you.  I 
D  AVC  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles* 
»W  I  w  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand* 
some  catalog.  It's  free.  It  contains  "combination  offers'* 
for  re -fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost,1 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.  Send  for  it.  ' 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  wra.  No  one  else  can 
■  ■  -  ■  i  offer  such  values  and  such 

terms.  Yon  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
without  first  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Writ*  now* 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,   Dipt.  S1S6,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  gSf  StJE-ft 

files.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
umental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers  or 
f  sent  prepaid  for  |L 

HAAOLD  BOatEU,  160  DtXalb  A  vs.,  Brooklyn,  H.  V. 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Be  An  Auto  Expert 

and  get  $100  to  $150  a  month  or  more.  There  are 
not  enough  experienced  men  to  fill  good  jobs  be- 
cause the  automobile  industry  is  growing  (aster 
than  men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  Is  the  largest,  best  equipped 
auto  school  In  the  West.  You  get  complete 
instruction  in  auto  machine  shops,  many  makes  of 
autos.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large  touring 
cars.    Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2852North  20th  Street  OMAHA,  NEB. 


BEES 


It  pays  to  keep  bees  right  and  raise 
your  own  honey.  Send  today  for  Free 
catalog  of  n.l.  i  LLI.il- '  and  sample 
—  ropy  of  the  AMLHUAN  BEE  JOUR- 
"" "— "~ ~" —  NAT.,;  oldest  bee  paper  In  America  and 
Indispensable  to  the  beekeeper. 

Da  DA-NT  &  sows.  Box  8.  Hamilton,  HI. 


Table  Talk 

If  at  table  you  should  cough 
Till  your  head  comes  almost  off. 
I  have  sometimes  heard  it  said, 
You  might  turn  away  your  head 
Without  being  thought  ill-bred. 

"Please"  is  not  considered  rude 
When  you  pass  your  plate  for  food, 
And  it  very  seldom  ranks 
With  the  most  ill-mannered  j  ranks 
If  you  take  it  back  with  "Thanks.'' 

You  are  not  compelled  to  take 
Over  half  the  jelly  cake, 
And  because  the  pie's  refused 
Do  not  fear  to  be  abused; 
Force  is  very  seldom  used. 

Should  your  father  or  your  mother 
Venture  to  address  each  other. 
Though    you    feel  you    might  complain, 
It  will  not  be  thought  profane 
If  you  manage  to  refrain. 

If  you've  work  or  play  to  do, 

You  might  leave  when  you  are  through. 

But  "Excuse  me,"  when  one  rises. 

Seldom  shocks  or  scandalizes 

Or  occasions  pained  surprises. 

Manners  are  of  no  avail 

To  keep  anyone  in  jail  . 

True  politeness,  calm  and  quiet, 

Very  rarely  causes  riot. 

If  you  doubt  me,  children,  try  it. 

—Edmund  Vance  Cook. 


Why  Shep  [scratched 
"Are  fleas  insects.  Uncle  Jack?" 

asked  Harry  as  he    watched  Shep 

making  a  wild  scramble  after  one 

of  these  tiny  dogi  foes. 

"They  certainly  are.    Why  do  you 

ask?" 

"Well,  I  thought  all  insects  went 
through  four  stages — egg,  cocoon, 
worm  and  winged  stage — but  fleas 
just  hatch  out  of  the  egg,  and  there 
they  are.  They  haven't  any  wings, 
either." 

"You  are  a  very  observing  boy," 
said  Uncle  Jack,  "and  you;  are  right 
about  insects  in  a  general  way,  but 
wrong  about  the  flea.  While  it  has 
no  real  wings,  it  has  what  they  call 
rudimentary  wings.  That  means 
tiny  little  plates  on  its  sides,  show- 
ing where  it  perhaps  had  wings  ages 
ago.  Now,  since  it  lives  in  the  fur 
of  animals,  it  doesn't  need  them.  Its 
hind  legs  are  wonderfully  strong  in- 
stead." 

"But  it  isn't  ever  a  worm,  is  it?" 
asked  Rose. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  sort  of  worm  at  one 
time,"  said  Uncle  Jack;  "a  tiny 
white  thing  with  a  little  brown  head. 
The  mother  flea  lays  the  eggs  just 
anywhere,  and  in  a  few  days  they 


hatch  out  into  little  wiorm-like 
things.  The  eggs  and  the  worms, 
or  larvae,  as  they  are  called,  fall  off 
Shep  and  Don  all  over  the  place,  and 
they  are  so  small  that  when  they  get 
in  the  house  your  mother  can't 
sweep  them  up.  They  get  into 
cracks  and  everywhere." 

"Do  they  starve  when  they  fall 
off?"  asked  Harry. 

"I  should  say  not.  They  live  on 
lint  and  dust  and  all  sorts  of  things 
you  wouldn't  think  could  be  eaten, 
and,  in  a  day  or  two  they  turn  into 
full-grown  fleas." 

"Don't  they  have  cocoons  at  all?" 
asked  Rose. 

"Some  people  say  they  spin  a 
cocoon,  but  it  seems  never  to  have 
been  proved.  Anyhow,  from  egg  to 
flea  is  only  a  day  or  two;  then  they 
give  a  spring  and  land  on  youi  or  a 
dog,  or  whoever  comes  handy,  carve 
a  hole  with  their  little  saws,  sink  a 
pipe  and  gorge  themselves  with 
blood. 

"Ouch!"  said  Rose,  "it  makes  me 
itchy  to  thing  about  it." 

"I  wish  I  could  see  a  flea  under 
the  microscope,"  said  Harry. 

"I  wish  you  could,  too,"  said  their 
uncle,  "for  they  are  peculiar  looking 
things.  A  flea  has  a  head  with  big, 
round  eyes,  and  a  body  composed  of 
twelve  parts,  each  covered  with  a 
joint  of  hard  brown  skin  that  breaks 
with  a  crack,  you  know,  when  you 
get  one  between  yeur  two  thumb 
nails.  At  each  joint  are  little  stiff 
hairs  pointing  backward  and  helping 
the  flea  to  work  its  way  forward 
through  the  fur.  There  are  six  legs, 
ell  fastened  just  behind  the  head, 
and  the  back  pair  are  very  long  and 
trail  out  behind;  they  are  very 
strong.  If  Harry's  legs  were  as 
strong  in  proportion  to  his  size  he 
wouldn't  need  that  motorcycle  he  is 
teasing  his  father  for,  because  one 
jump  would  land  him  in  town  and 
another  would  bring  him  home 
again." 

"Well,  please  remember  I'm  not  a 
flea,"  said  Harry,  "and  you  tell  papa 
how  I  need  that  motorcycle." 

"All  fleas  are  not    alike,"  said 
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Rose.  "The  sand  fleas  are  differ- 
ent from  the  dog  fleas." 

"There  are  over  100  different 
kinds  of  flea  in  the  world,"  said  Un- 
cle Jack,  "but  here  in  America  I  be- 
lieve there  are  only  about  thirty  of 
the  varieties.  The  jigger  is  a  flea 
and  is  probably  the  worst  kind." 

"I'm  glad  I  don't  live  where  the 
other  seventy  kinds  are,"  said  the 
children's  mother,  who  had  just 
come  out  on  the  porch  with  her  sew- 
ing in  time  to  hear  the  last  words. 
"Thirty  kinds  are  plenty  for  me." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
My  Pet  Squirrel 
By  Clyde  Camerer,  Aged  11,  Graby, 
Mo. 

One  day  my  brother  was  walking 
through  the  woods  with  his  dogs, 
and  they  treed  an  old  fox  squirrel 
and  her  two  young  ones.  The  dogs 
killed  one  of  the  yaumg  ones  and  my 
brother  caught  the  other  and  gave 
it  to  me.  I  got  a  large  box  and 
fixed  her  a  nice  house  in  it.  I  fed 
her  nuts  and  milk,  but  now  she  is 
grown  she  will  not  drink  milk.  She 
will  hunt  in  my  pockets  for  nuts  and 
prefers  them  to  any  other  food.  She 
likes  roses  and  gooseberries.  After 
she  eats  she  will  wash  her  face  with 
her  paws  and  dry  it  with  her  tail. 

One  day  mamma  had  some  littlte 
chickens  in  the  house  and  I  purt  four 
of  them  in  with  the  squirrel  for  com- 
pany and  then  went  away.  Pres- 
ently I  came  back,  and  my  squirrel 
was  eating  one  chicken's  head  off;  it 
w  not  quite  dead,  but  I  finished 
killing  it  to  put  it  out  of  its  misery. 

I  found  a  bluejay's  nest  with  five 
eggs  in  it  and  put  the  nest,  with  the 
eggs,  into  her  box,  and  she  ate  the 
eggs  and  shells,  too.  Now  I  wonder 
if  squirrels  in  their  wild,1  state  will 
rob  birds'  nests  and  eat  the  young 
birds.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
may  think  I  am  a  very  bad  boy  to 
>rob  the  blue  jay's  nest,  but  they  are 
really  a  nuisance  around  us,  as  they 
rob  the  hen's  nest  and  catch  young 
chickens,  so  I  destroy  every  jay's 
nest  I  find.  I  let  my  squirrel  out 
every  day  for  a  romp  in  the  trees, 
and  when  I  call  her  she  will  come  to 
me.     Her  name  is  Pet. 

Editor's  Note — Yes,  the  squirrels  do  rob 
the  nests  of  the  birds  and  eat  the  little 
ones.  They  are  worse  than  the  jays.  In 
many  places  the  squirrels  are  being  killed 
to  save  the  birds,  as  the  birds  are  so 
necessary  to  keep  down  the  insects  that 
eat  grain  and  fruits. 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  one  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  Make  it  In- 
teresting. Say  the  things  you  would 
think  if  you  really  saw  these  chil- 
dren. Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 


that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all 
considered,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  verse,  in  awarding  prizes.  Verses 
must  be  addressed  to  Picture  Contest 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  and  must  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  July  4. 


Additional  Stories. 

Agnes  McQueen,  Walnut,  Neb.;  Clara; 
Gerdaw,  Bloomfield,  Neb.;  Helice  Graff, 
Elmwood,  Neb.;  Gladys  Blair,  St.  Ed- 
ward, Neb.;  Francis  Gorham,  St.  Edward, 
Neb.;  Mata  de  la  Motte,  Litchfield,  Neb.; 
Margaret  Carbaugh,  Elwood,  Neb.;  Let" 
tie  Teban,  Miller,  Neb.;  Leah  Thomas, 
St.  Paul,  Neb.;  Albert  N.  Schaefer,  Cedar 
Creek,  Neb. ;  Freda  Ganer,  Cedar  Creek, 
Neb.;  Edith  Wheeler,  Ainsworth,  Neb.; 
Rolin  Mansfield,  Boone,  Neb.;  Eli  Yost, 
Saronville,  Neb.;  Harold  Schuster,  Shelby, 
la.;  Mary  O'Mally,  Dresden,  Kan.;  Lillie 
Richardson,  Seneca,  Mo.;  Llllard  McClay, 
Kahola,  Mo.;  Dixie  Louise  Mullins, 
Kingsville,  Mo.;  Anna  Eckermann,  Elk 
Point,  S.  D.;  John  Fuller,  Lyoite.  Wyo.; 
Ethel  Speese,  Empire,  Wyo. ;  Lenora 
Urlsh,  Green  Valley.  111.;  Walter  Dyer, 
Brucevllle,  Tex.;  Nadlne  Hogan,  Le 
Grand,  Colo.:  Mabel  Stevens,  Friant, 
Cal.;  Lulu  Uadgley,  San  Jacinto.  Cal. 
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5teaming  Through  Clouds  on  Top  of  the  Andes 


UAQUT,  Bolivia— Take  a  seat  on 
the  aeroplane  of  your  imagina- 
tion and  point  its  nose  toward 
the  sky.  Pull  the  lever  and 
guide  yourself  straight  upward 
until  you  are  more  than  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  sea  level;  then  fly  about  4,000 
miles  straight  to  the  south.  Cross  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  sea; 
twist  your  way  in  and  out  among  the 
high  peaks  of  the  Andes,  through  Co- 
lombia, Ecuador  and  Peru;  then  descend 
just  500  feet,  and  you  are  at  Gua-uui, 
Bolivia,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
the  highest  body  of  water  that  is  now 
traversed  by  a  steamer.  You  are  fur- 
ther up  in  the  air  than  the  top  of  Fuji- 
yama, Japan..  You  are  more  than  twice 
at  high  as  Mount  Washington,  and  less 
than  1,500  feet  below  the  top  of  Pike's 
Peak.  You  are  on  the  shores  of  an  inland 
sea  almost  half  as  big  as  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  plain  sight  of  a  snow-clad  wall  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  aome  of  which  are 
nearer  to  heaven  than  any  point  on  the 
North  American  continent.  Much  of  the. 
high  plateau  that  borders  the  two  sides 
of  the  lake  is  13,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  the  lake  itself  is  more  than  12,500. 
Mount  Sorati,  at  one  end  of  the  ragged 
wall  of  glaciers  in  front  of  you,  is  more 
than  22,000  feet  high;  and  the  glaciers  of 
Mount  Illimani  are  so  tall  and  so  steep 
they  have  never  been  climbed.  As  I 
stand  here  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  I 
seem  to  be  on  the  very  roof  of  the  world 
and  as  I  ride  over  the  waters  I  feel  as 
though,  if  I  climbed  up  their  shores,  I 
would  drop  off  into  space. 

From  Cuzco  to  Lake  Titicaca 

I  came  to  Lake  Titicaca  from  Cuzco, 
riding  for  200  miles  on  the  railroad 
through  the  high  valley  between  the  An- 
iean  ranges.  The  whole  way  I  was  in 
plain  sight  of  mountains,  some  of  which 
rose  two  miles  above  me,  and  I  could  look 
over  pampas,  the  sod  of  which  was  as 
smooth  as  that  of  the  lawn  in  front  of 
your  dwelling.  These  high  Andean  plains, 
which  are  so  far  above  the  sea  that 
twenty-six  Washington  monuments  rest- 
ing one  on  top  of  the  other  would  not 
reach  to  their  altitude,  were  covered  with 
sheep,  alpacas  and  llamas,  and  spotted 
with  the  mud  huts  of  the  Indians.  The 
latter  part  of  the  journey  was  over  plains 
lhat  once  formed  a  part  of  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  and  I  crossed  many  streams 
that  were  winding  their  way  down  into  it. 

As  I  came  nearer  Lake  Titicaca,  the 
cultivated  patches  increased.  The  soil  was 
richer,  and  there  were  hundreds  of  In- 
lians  working  their  crops  of  barley,  po- 
tatoes and  quinua.  The  flocks  of  sheep 
became  larger,  and  I  was  told  that  there 
ire  haciendas  nearby,  each  of  which  has 
Clocks  numbering  thousands. 

American  Windmill   Welcome  Sight 

We  stopped  at  Juliaca  and  an  hour 
later  landed  at  Puno,  a  tin  and  mud  town 
of  one  and  two  story  buildings  roofed 
with  galvanized  iron.  I  remember  see- 
ing an  American  windmill  close  to  the 
station,  that  seemed  to  wave  its  arms  in 
welcome  to  me  as  the  train  took  me  out 
on  the  long  pier  to  the  steamer  Yavari. 
There  I  embarked  for  my  trip  across 
the  lake  from  Peru  to  Bolivia.  The  dis- 
tance is  120  miles,  and  we  were  steaming 
all  night  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning.  I  am  now  at  Guaqui,  the  Boli- 
vian port  on  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake,  and  not  very  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Desaguadero.  This  river 
forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  It  carries 
its  waters  into  Lake  Poopo,  which  is 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  lower  down 
nearer  the  sea-.  There  are  a  dozen  rivers 
that  flow  into  Lake  Titicaca,  but  the 
only  one  that  flows  out  of  it  is  the  Desa- 
guadero. This  river  connects  Lake  Titi- 
eoca  with  Lake  Pampa  Aullaugas,  or 
Lake  Poopo,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
Lake  Poopo  is  only  one-third  as  large  as 
Lake  Titicaca,  and  it  has  no  visible 
outlet.  Lake  Titicaca  receives  every 
minute  more  than  6,000  tons  of  water 
from  the  streams  that  flow  into  it,  while 
less  than  sixty  tons  per  minute  are 
know  to  flow  out.  Lake  Poopo  is  its 
only  reservoir,  and  the  Desaguadero  is 
the  downspout  from  one  to  the  other. 
These   two    lakes    receive   the  drainage 
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Balsa,  Showing  Sail  and  Boat 
of  Reeds 

of  a  great  part  of  the  Andean  plateau. 
Their  outlets  must  be  subterranean. 
A  Magnificent  Moving  Picture 

You  can  get  no  idea  of  these  lofty  lakes 
from  the  encyclopedias  or  geographies. 
They  are  represented  on  the  maps  as  oval 
in  shape  and  the  authorities  will  tell  you 
that  Lake  Titicaca  is  fifty-seven  miles 
wide  and  120  miles  long.  Some  authorities 
state  that  the  lake  has  an  area  of  3,600 
square  miles,  while  others  put  the  area  at 
more)  than  5,000.  From  some  descriptions 
you  might  imagine  it  a  great  ellipse  or  a 
rectangle.  The  truth  is  the  lake  has  never 
been  carefully  surveyed.  I  have  a  map 
of  it  made  by  the  railroad  that  shows  that 
it  has  as  many  great  bays  as  the  tenta- 
cles of  an  octopus.  It  has  depths  that 
never  have  been  sounded.  It  is  spotted 
with)  islands,  and  its  waters  wind  in  and 
out  in  places  like  a  river,  giving  a  mov- 
ing picture  o*f  magnificent  scenes,  includ- 
ing the  islands,  mountains  and  coasts. 

In  crossing  to  Guaqui  I  went  over  places 
that  were  1,000  feet  deep,  and  right  next 
to  the  famous  Island  of  the  Sun,  where 
the  Inca  race  had  its  beginning,  I  saw 
one  where  a,  depth  of  2,000  feet  has  been 
reached.  In  landing  upon  the  Island  of 
the  Sun  one  has  to  throw  the  anchor  of 
his  boat  on  the  rocks  of  the  shore,  for 
the  lake  is  so  deep  at  that  point  that  the 
grappling  hooks  cannot  reach  bottom. 

Think  of  a  body  of  water  almost  as  big 
as  Lake  Geneva,  rising  and  falling  under 
the  winds.  Let  it  be  more  than  300  miles 
inland  from  the  Pacific,  and  more  than 
tws  miles  and  a  half  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  upon  a  basin  which,  next  to 
Tibet,  is  the  loftiest  inhabited  plateau  of 
the  world.  Remember  that  you  must  cross 
a  mighty  desert  and  climb  one  of  the 
highest  railroad  passes  on  earth  to  get 
to  it,  and  you  nave  some  idea  of  Lake 
Titicaca,  and  its  sister,  Pampa  Aullagas. 
You  must  add  that  the  waters  are  fed  by 
the  Andean  glacers.for  although  the  region 
has  a  slight  rainfall,  the  greater  part  of 
the  lake  comes  from  the  melting  snow  and 
ice  of  the  mountain,  brought  down  by  the 
rivers. 

Rapid  Changes  of  Scenes 

I  have  written  much  of  the  skies  of  the 
Andes  as  seen  from  the  pampas  and 
desert.  Those  that  cover  Lake  Titicaca 
have  also  other  beauties  that  are  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  The  clouds  rise  up  from 
the  shores  like  walls,  fitting  into  a  vault 
of  heavenly  blue,  so  that  you  seem  to  be 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
scenes  change  every  moment.  The  fleecy 
white  masses  are  blown  this  way  and 
that  by  the  winSs  from  the  pampas.  At 
times  great  storms  come  up.  We  had  a 
rain  last  night  just  before  the  sun  set, 
and  a  mighty  bow  of  all  colors  seemed  to 
rise  from  the  mountains,  spanning  the 
lake,  and  to  lose  itself  in  the  mountains 
bordering  upon  it.  As  I  looked  I  thought 
of  the  vast  treasure  vaults  of  the  Andes 
and  the  gold  that  may  really  lie  at  the 


two  ends  of  that  rainbow.  'A  little  later 
the  sun  went  down.  The  sky  was  still 
full  of  clouds  and  the  blazing  god  of  the 
Incas  covered  it  with  a  hundred  tints  of 
Wonderful  hues.  The  sunset  was  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  we  sailed 
through  one  maze  of  gold,  copper  and 
blue  above  and  below. 

As  we  rose  the  next  morning  the  air 
was  so  clear  that  we  could  see  for  miles. 
The  islands  seemed  to  float  upon  the 
waters.  They  looked  like  blue  balloons 
rising  from  a  a  sheet  of  silver  rather 
than  the  outcroppings  of  the  highest 
mountain  chain  on  our  hemisphere.  Coati, 
the  Island  of  the  Moon,  I  remember,  rose 
out  of  the  lake  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic 
mushroom  of  blue  velvet.  Another  island 
looked  like  a  huge  whale,  whose  head  and 
tail  stood  high  above  the  water,  and 
there  were  other  optical  illusions,  cue  to 
the  atmosphere,  that  seems  to  work  here 
like  the  mirage  over  the  desert. 
Lake  Contains  Hundreds  of  Islands 

There  are  hunareds  of  islands  in  Lake 
Titicaca.  They  are  the  tops  of  partially 
submerged  mountains,  the  peaks  of  the 
Andes  that  are  here  up  to  their  necks  in 
the  water.  Most  of  the  islands  have  hill- 
sides covered  with  farms.  There  are 
many  Indian  huts  In  places  the  hills  are 
terraced  so  that  they  form  great  steps 
running  around  with  the  curving  shores 
of  the  lake  and  covered  with  patches  of 
potatoes,  quinua  and  barley. 

Upon  these  islands  are  ruins  of  the  old 
Inca  civilization.  The  Island  of  Titicaca, 
or  as  it  is  called  the  Island  of  the  Sun, 
was  where  the  first  Inca  appeared.  It 
was  there  that  the  sun  dropped  down 
upon  the  earth  the  first  representative  of 
civilized  man.  and  from  there  he  directed 
this  man,  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Oello 
his  wife,  to  take  the  golden  rod  he  gave 
them  and  go  forth  and  found  a  great  city 
where  it  should  sink  into  the  earth.  The 
Quichua  Indians  still  reverance  -  that 
island,  and  you  may  see  there  today  the 
ruins  of  the  temples  of  the  Incas,  the 
walls  of  which  were  bedded  in  gold. 

Titicaca  Island  was  especially  holy.  The 
Indians  looked  upon  it  as  a  garden  of 
Eden  and  thought  that  the  grain  grown 
upon  it  was  blessed  by  the  sun.  They 
brought  soil  from  the  mainland  to  build 
up  its  terraces,  and  the  corn  grown  upon 
it  was  considered  so  precious  that  it  sanc- 
tified and  preserved  all  other  grains. 
Therefore  it  was  carried  about  over  the 
country,  and  small  portions  of  it  were 
put  in  the  public  warehouses.  It  was  also 
said  that  man  who  could  have  as  much 
as  one  grain  of  Titicaca  Island  corn  in 
his  storehouse  would  not  lack  for  food 
during  his  lifetime.  On  this  island  is  still 
shown  the  rock  where  Manco  Capac,  and 
his  sister  wife  stepped  when  they  dropped 
down  from  the  sky.  They  were,  you 
know,  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  Incas, 
to  whom  this  rock  was  more  sacred  than 
Plymouth  Rock  is  to  us.  It  is  said  tu 
have  been  platedi  with  gold  and  kept  cov- 
ered with  a  veil.  The  temples  about  it 
were  deco'rated  with,  gold,  which  the  In- 
cas looked  upon  as  the  solidified  tears  of 
the  sun. 

Island  of  the  Moon 

About  six  miles  from  Titicaca  is  the 
Island  of  the  Moon.  This  island  is  now 
called  Coati.  In  coming  to  Guaqui,  as 
we  wound  our  way  around  the  peninsula 
of  Copocabana,  we  skirted  its  shores,  and 
with  our  glasses  could  see  the  ruins  that 
still  stand  on  the  hillsides.  Here  was  the 
Temple  of  the  Moon  and  the  palace  of  the 
wife  of  the  Inca,  and  here  also  was  the 
great  convent  where  lived  the  virgins  of 
the  sun.  The  ruins  show  the  remains  of 
many  rooms,  surrounding  a  court.  They 
are  high  upon  terraces,  the  walls  of 
which  are  put  together  without  cement. 
The  stones  join  as  closely  as  those  in  the 
fortifications  of  Sacsahuaman,  or  in  the 
temples  of  Cuzco. 

It  was  inside  that  convent  that  were 
kept  the  loves  of  the  Incas,  who  also 
acted  as  priestesses  to  the  sun.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  none  could  be  admitted 
to  this  life  except  maidens  of  royal 
descent,  who  in  their  earliest  youth  had 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  aged 
matrons  and  trained  for  the  purpose.  As 
the  girls  reached    maturity    they  were 
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Best  for  Over  30  Years 

Strongest,  safest,  most  durable  and 
capable  cutter  ever  perfected.  Runs 
smoother,  faster,  cuts  cleaner,  uses 
less  power.  Adjustable  knives,  large 
feed  rolls,  safety  fly  wheel,  safety  stop 
lever.  Blower-elevator  fills  silo  quickly,  cuts 
expense,  prevents  waste.  We  also  build 
(patented)  Enclosed  Steel  Carriers  which 
keep  feed  from  blowing  away.  Get  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  Freeman  Line  before  buying 
—it  means  satisfaction  and  money-saving 
to  you.   Write  for  catalog  today.  ff 
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Tou  can  never  tell  when  a  liorse  I 
Is  going  to  develop  a  Curb,  Splint,  • 
Spavin,  Ringbone  or  lameness. 
Yet  It  Is  bound  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.  And  you  can't  afford  to 
keep  him  In  the  barn.  Keep  a  bottle  ot 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

,  handy  atall  times.  John  Saver  of  121  rtronson* 
Avenue, Ottawa,  Ont.,  writes:  I  would  not  be 
withoutKeodaH's  Spavin  Cure  at  any  cost. 

.Jii?»  priceless  liniment  for 
both  man  and  beast. 
Get  Kendull's  Spavin 
Cure  at  any  druggist's. 
•1  per  bottle— 6  for  85. 
|  "Treatise  on  the  Horse-' 
!  —free— or  write  to 

Dr.  8.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
notburg  Fills,  Vt..  U.S.A. 


Strongest  Gate  Made 


Trial 


Built  of  channel  steel 
with  solid  steel  rods. 
No  woven  wire. 
Eve  nly  adjustable 
height  the  full  width 
of  gate.  Outlasts  any 
three  other  gates, 
yet  sold  at  right 
prices.  Write  today. 
C.  It.  Oade,  41  Main  St.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


ALFALFA 

SOWN  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  AUGUST 

How  to  grow  Alfalfa,  how  to  feed  it,  how  to  har- 
vest and  care  for  it.  Full  inl'ormatiou  for  corn  belt 
farmers  who  wish  to  grow  this  most  profitable  hay 
crop  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Also  samples 
of  our  Western  Upland,  Dakota  and  Turkestan  seed 
of  extra  quality  at  low  prices.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO,       DEPT.  51     .  OES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  an  adver- 
tisement placed  in  a  magazine  that  will 
not  knowingly  publish  a  "fake"  ad.  is 
worth  100  per  cent  more  to  the  honest 
advertiser  than  when  placed  in  a  publica- 
tion that  accepts  any  and  all  advertising 
it  can  get? 
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obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  perpetual 
seclusion,  and  were  supposed  to  be  the 
spouses  of  the  sun.  Some  of  the  records 
say  that  not  even  the  emperor  was  ad- 
mitted to  see  them,  but  others  allege 
that  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  his 
secondary  wives,  and,  in  short,  his  harem. 

More  Interesting  Now  than  in  Past 

The  I^ake  Titicaca  of  today  is  more  in- 
teresting than  the  traditional  lake  of  the 
past.  It  is  now  the  half-way  station  on 
one  of  the  chief  high  roads  of  traffic  from 
the  capital  of  Bolivia  out  to  the  ocean 
and  northward  to  the  Panama  canal. 
Right  here  at  Guaqui  they  are  now  un- 
loading flour  from  California.  That  flour 
has  come  up  the  Andes  and  over  the 
lake,  and  it  is  now  being  put  on  the  rail- 
road train  that  will  take  it  from  here  to 
La  Paz.  On  the  wharves  are  stacks  of 
Oregon  pine,  and  our  ship,  the  Tavari,  is 
loaded  with  mining  machinery  and  other 
goods  for  Bolivia.  The  purser  of  the  boat 
tells  me  that  the  steamers  always  run 
full,  and  that  during  his  last  trip  he  car- 
ried 120,000  pounds  of  tin  across  to  Puno 
on  its  way  to  the  sea.  On  our  steamer 
we  had  rolls  of  paper  from  the  United 
States  for  the  dailies  of  the  Bolivian 
capital,  and  also  the  boiler  of  a  railroad 
locomotive  destined  for  an  interior  rail- 
road. 

The  greater  part  of  the  freight  of  Bo- 
livia is  now  going  this  way  out  to  the 
ocean.  The  distance  from  La  Paz  to  Mol- 
lendo  on  the  Pacific  is  about  500  miles, 
and  the  passenger  trip  from  one  place  to 
the  other  costs  just  $20.  There  is  an  ad- 
ditional charge  for  the  chair  car  from 
Mollendo  to  Lake  Titicaca.  The  trip  can 
now  be  made  very  comfortable  and  within 
considerable  less  than  two  days.  The 
first  stage  of  the  journey  is  to  Arequipa, 
whose  altitude  is  about  that  of  Mexico 
City.  Here  one  stays  over  night.  The 
next  stage  is  an  all-day  ride,  during  which 
you  cross  a  pass  almost  three  miles  in 
height,  and  then  slide  down  to  Lake 
Titicaca,  where  you  are  still  12,800  above 
the  sea.  The  third  stage  is  the  trip 
across  the  lake,  and  the  fourth  is  a  four- 
hour  ride  over  the  high  plateau  of  Bo- 
livia to  the  great  basin  in  which  La  Paz 


Hes.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  journey 
on  earth  that  will  show  as  great  a  va- 
riety of  travel  and  so  much  magnificent 

scenery. 

Added  to  this  Is  the  side  trip  to  Cuzco. 
That  Is  one  of  th©  wonder  tours  of  the 
age.  It  requires  two  or  three  days  addi- 
tional, but  it  is  well  worth  it,  and  when 
our  canal  is  completed  It  will  be  under- 
taken by  thousands  of  American  tourists. 

Titicaca  has  some  fish,  but  none  game 
enough  to  attract  sportsmen.  Mr.  Horace 
G.  Knowles,  our  former  minister  to  Bo- 
livia, has  taken  up  the  stocking  of  the 
lake  with  new  varlties,  and  our  fish  com- 
mission expects  to  send  here  the  spawn 
and  young  of  some  of  our  lake  trout, 
whitefish  and  river  salmon.  The  Bolivian 
government  is  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  it  may  be  that  these  high  waters 
will  eventually  bo  populated  with  the 
best  of  our  iinny  tribes. 

Boats  Are  of  Ancient  Design 

The  boats  now  used  by  the  natives  upon 
Lake  Titicaca  are  called  balsas.  They 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  were 
here  when  the  Spaniards  conquered  the 
country,  shortly  after  Columbus  discov- 
ered America.  They  are  made  of  certain 
reeds  that  grow  near  the  shores  of  the 
bed  of  the  lake.  These  reeds  reach  a 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  a  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  finger.  They  are  gath- 
ered by  going  out  in  a  boat  and  using  a 
long  pole  to  which  a  knife  is  attached. 
This  is  thrust  down  to  the  root  of  the 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  FIVE) 

should  we  do  to  be  ready  for  this  treat- 
ment, and  how  should  we  prepare  our 
hogs? 

Preparation  of  Hog  for  Treatment 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  preparation  of  the  herd  for  vac- 
cination by  our  hog  owners.  To  begin 
with,  a  thorough  cleaning  up  of  all  yards, 
pens  and  buildings  should  be  made.  The 
hogs  should  be  confined  in  absolutely 
clean,  sanitary  quarters  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours  before  the  operation.  Have 
the  bedding  of  good,  clean,  dry  wheat  or 
rye  straw,  or  clean  wild  hay.  free  from 
dust.  The  feed  should  tie  reduced  fully 
one-half  or  more  before  the  operation, 
hogs  should  be  replaced  in  these  clean 
full  stomachs.  After  the  operation  the 
hogs  should  be  replaced  in  thees  clean 
dry  quarters,  the  bedding  all  having  been 
first  changed  and  the  premises  again  dis- 
infected with  some  reliable  disinfectant. 
By  taking  these  precautions  you  will 
save  some  of  your  hogs,  and,  we  believe, 
materially  assist  in  avoiding  many  ab- 
scesses. 

Generally,  when  bad  results  follow  the 
administration  of  serum,  it  is  blamed 
entirely  to  the  serum,  when  very  often 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  animals 
operated  upon  are  to  blame.  See  to  it 
that  everything  you  can  do  is  done  to 
protect  your  herd  and  to  make  the  opera- 
tion as  successful  as  possible.  Don't,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  let  your  hogs  in 
a  hog  wallow  after  treatment  or  allow 
them  to  go  around  a  manure  pile. 
How  Long  Are  Ho«s  Immune? 

One  of  the  main  questions  that  natur- 
ally comes  to  our  mind  is  the  length  of 
immunity  when  using  the  serum-alone 
treatment.  We  very  carefully  investi- 
gated the  Jength  of  time  immunity  will 
be  carried  by  hogs  receiving  the  serum- 
alone  treatment.  Different  authorities 
place  this  time  from  two  weeks  to  three 
months.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
some  hogs  inoculated  with  exactly  the 
same  serum  will  carry  immunity  longer 
than  others.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  hogs  are  naturally  immune  and 
carry  the  immunity  through  life.  There 
is  no  question  but  some  hogs  are 
partially  immune  and  consequently  will 
carry  immunity  longer  than  will  others 
when  given  the  serum-alone  treatment. 

We  have  commented  quite  extensively 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  your  herd  in 
a  condition  to  withstand  an  outbreak  of 
cholera,  should  one  occur,  by  careful 
breeding  and  feeding.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  hogs  carefully  fed  will  carry 
Immunity  longer  when  given  serum-alone 


reed,  so  that  It  cuts  the  reed  free  from 
the  bed  of  the  lake.  The  reeds  are  car-, 
ried  to  the  shore  and  there  bound  with 
strings  of  long  grass  into  rolls,  which  are 
often  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  The 
rolls  are  sewed  or  tied  together,  forming 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  balsas. 
These  boats  are  shaped  like  a  canoe. 
They  have  a  beautiful  curve,  and  their 
walls  are  so  formed  that  they  extend  out 
at  the  top  to  keep  the  water  from  splash- 
ing in.  Many  of  the  balsas  are  so  large 
that  donkeys,  llamas  and  mules  are  fer- 
ried in  them  from  port  to  port  about  the 
lake,  and  even  across  the  lake  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  boats  are  pro- 
pelled by  sails  made  of  reeds.  They  are 
also  pushed  through  the  water  by  polea 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long.  When  far 
out  from  the  shore  and  there  is  no  wind 
stirring,  the  Indians  use  the  poles  aaj 
paddles;  but  where  the  water  is  shallow 
they  shove  the  boat  along  from  the  botJ 
torn. 

The  balsa  reeds  have  a  pith  full  of 
cells  like  the  stem  of  the  banana.  They 
are  light  when  dry»  but  after  they  have 
been  In  use  about  six  months  they  be* 
come  water  soaked.  In  this  case  the 
boats  are  no  longer  safe.  They  are  torn 
to  pieces  and  the  reeds  are  dried  and  used 
for  roofing  the  huts  that  form  the  homea 
of  the  people.  The  reeds  are  also  used  for 
making  bridges,  ropes  and  baskets.  They 
are  almost  as  important  to  the  Titicacana 
as  the  bamboo  is  to  the  Chinese. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.^ 


treatment  than  will  hogs  in  a  weakened 
condition  or  hogs  improperly  fed. 

Then,  again,  some  serum  is  more  potent 
than  other  serum.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  some  serum  injected  into  a  hog 
will  carry  immunity  for  a  greater  length 
of  time  than  will  other  serum. 

We  bring  out  these  facts  to  show  that 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  hog  or 
bunch  of  hogs  will  carry  Immunity  for 
any  certain  length  of  time  when  treated 
by  this  method. 

Immunity  for  Life 

Another  question  is  how  long  is  a  hog 
immune  when  given  the  serum-simultane- 
ous treatment.  Generally  this  question  is 
answered,  "For  life."  This,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case. 

It  is  held  by  some  of  our  authorities 
and  hog  owners  that  pigs  from  immune 
sows  carry  immunity  through  life,  espe- 
cially if  these  sows  were  made  immune 
either  by  having  the  cholera  or  by  the 
serum-simultaneous  treatment  for  hog 
cholera  during  the  period  of  gestation. 
Careful  inquiry  into  this  matter  from  the 
most  reliable  authority  shows  this  to  be 
a  mistake.  Pigs  farrowed  from  immune 
sows  are  generally  considered  immune 
during  the  suckling  period.  Sometimes, 
however,  this  immunity  is  not  carried  un- 
til weaning  time.  In  such  cases  perma- 
nent immunity  can  be  obtained  by  treat- 
ing the  pigs  from  one  to  three  weeks  af- 
ter they  are  weaned,  authorities  differing 
in  regard  to  the  time  of  treatment. 

Should  your  pigs  become  sick  during 
the  suckling  peri6d,  it  is  best  to  give 
them  the  serum-alone  treatment;  a  sec- 
ond treatment  of  serum  alone  is  perhaps 
necessary.  If  you  give  your  pigs  the 
serum  -  simultaneous  treatment  during 
the  suckling  period,  the  immunity  will 
probably  run  out  in  a  few  months.  Piga 
given  this  treatment  soon  after  weaning 
sometimes  lose  the  protection  before  ma- 
turity. Authorities  differ  as  to  when 
pigs  should  be  given  the  serum-simul- 
taneous treatment  to  best  insure  perma- 
nent immunity,  ranging  in  weight  from 
thirty  to  100  pounds,  and  in  age  from  o 
to  four  weeks  after  weaning. 

Cases  have  been  known  where  hog 
weighing  125  pounds  were-  positively  1"^ 
mune  and  later  developed  cholera.  'Vl 
cite  these  facts  to  show  how  hard  It  f 
to  be  positive  that  our  hogs  arc  Immune 
and  that  we  won't  have  trouble.  It  la 
human  nature  to  "let  down  the  bars" 
and  become  slack  In  our  methods  when 
we  feel  secure.  We  can't  but  feel  the 
necessity  of  urging  all  the  time  the  ab» 
solute  need  of  our  keeping  up  our  sani- 
tary methods.  By  keeping  everlastingly 
at  it  we  can  at  least  reduce  our  risk  tu 
a  minimum. 
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Hocking  Valley  Blower  Ensilage  Cutter 


THE  Hocking  Valley 
Blower  Ensilage  Cutter 
is  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  any  Silo  Filler 
made  and  superior  to  any 
other  in  many  ways.  It  is 
strong,  durable,  free  from 
breakage,  guaranteed 
against  "blowing  up,"  ia 
light  of  draft  and  has  un- 
usual capacity.  Write  for 
illustrated  circular. 

Hocking  Valley  Mfg.  Co. 
Lancaster,  Ohio 

General  Agents  for 
Nebraska: 

Lininger  Implement  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 


EOT  GOOD  PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE,  LIGHTNING,  RAIN  AND  STORMS 

l'f»V^  -fc ^■JBB»i^—       la  assured  if  your  buildings  are  covered  with 

r\VOU0 

•  roofing  v 

Apollo  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  are  highest  quality,  fall  weight, 
easily  applied,  reasonable  in  cost.  Made  from  the  well  known  Apollo 
_  Hkbi  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets,  and  sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers. 
^  Write  for  our  free  booklet  "'Better  Buildings"  giving  full  Information. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Friofc  ling..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Agents!  Wanted  Everywhere 
for  the  Sherman  Hog  Greaser 

Hog  lice,  fleas  and  gnats,  positively  ex- 
terminated. Cures  scurvy  and  wards  off 
contagious  diseases.  The  SHERMAN  method 
is  the  safest,  cheapest  and  surest. 

H'ogs  are  always  kept  healthy  and  take 
on  fat  rapidly.  Best  results  are  certain. 
Write  today  for  Special  Offer. 

THE  SHERMAN  HOG   GREASER  CO., 
Dept.  O,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Write  for  our  free  copyrighted  16-page 
booklet  on  'How  1o  Keep  Hogs  Healthy  and 
Raise  Them  Profitably." 


would  have  saved  a  great  many 
of  the  7,420,91 2  hogs  valued 
at  $59,455,700.00  lost  In 
United  States  during  1913  from 

HOG  CHOLERA 


You  can  make  your  hog 
pens  sanitary  if  you  use 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  yon  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  bog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them — they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it.  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  Is  Easy  to  Use-Reli- 
able—For Sale  by  All  Drnggtota— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep't  Animal  Industry.         DETROIT.  MICH. 


Hog  Cholera-Prevention  and  Treatment 


June  20,  1914 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  oar  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  ymu  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Borers  in  Poplar  Trees 

Mrs.  M.  W.,  Oklahoma:  I  would  like  to 
jnow  what  to  do  for  borers  that  work  in 
trees.  I  have  some  poplar  trees  they 
worked  in  last  year  and  have  commenced 
igain  this  year.  I  have  used  sulphur,  but 
t  does  not  seem  to  do  any  good. 

Answer — There  is  no  insect  pest 
o  which,  trees  are  subject  harder  to 
abdicate  than  borers.  The  birds,  es- 
pecially the  woodpeckers,  are  a  great 
lelp  in  killing  the  borers,  but  they 
ihould  be  prevented  from  coming 
>ack  next  ye."vr.  Lime,  in  the  form 
)t  whitewash,  with  paris-green 
nixed  in  it,  put  on  about  once  in 
wo  weeks  from  early  spring  till  late 
lummer  will  help.  A  little  glue 
nixed  with  the  whitewash  will  make 
t  stick  better.  Bands  of  sticky  sub- 
tance  will  prevent  climbing  cater- 
lillars  from  reaching  the  limbs. 
)ften  bandb  of  cotton  batting  are  a 
;reat  help. 


Feed  for  Fattening  Steers 

J.  H.,  Nebraska:  Will  you  inform  me, 
hrough  the  columns  of  your  paper, 
rhat  amount  of  oil  meal  should  be  fed 
o  1,100-pound  steers  that  were  started 
n  corn  the  15th  of  May  and  are  now  fed 
Durteen  pounds  of  corn  ond  two  pounds 
f  oil  meal  once  a  day,  with  all  the  al- 
alia hay  and  blue  grass  and  prairie  pas- 
ure  they  will  eat?  Oil  meal  costs  $30 
er  ton  and  corn  60  cents  per  bushel. 
Vhat  time  of  the  day  is  the  best  time 
»  feed  the  grain?  I  want  to  market 
hem  about  the  15th  of  August.  I  don't 
hink  I  would  care  to  feed  them  over  six- 
een  pounds  of  corn  per  day,  but  what 
mount  of  oil  meal  should  I  feed,  and 
rhat  amount  of  gain  should  they  make? 
'hey  are  fairly  good  quality  and  in  good 
lesh. 

Answer — Would  not  advise  your 
aaking  any  change  in  the  ration  you 
re  feeding  your  steers.  For  dry-lot 
eeding,  would  advise  at  least  six- 
een  pounds  of  corn  and  two  and  a 
lalf  to  three  pounds  of  oil  meal, 
rith  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  will 
at,  but  if  they  have  fresh  pasture 
hey  will  not  eat  any  more  corn  and 
neal  probably  than  you  are  now  giv- 
ng  them,  and  should  make  good 
tains.  Feed  half  this  ration  in  the 
norning  and  half  at  night. 


Poisoned  by  Parsnips 

W.  H.,  Nebraska:  Will  parsnips  of 
sight  years'  growth  kill  hogs?  The  hogs 
vere  in  the  pasture  where  the  parsnips 
»ere  for  about  three  days  when  first 
loticed  they  were  sick.  They  commenced 

0  tremble  and  refuse  to  eat  or  drink 
tnd  were  bound  up.  Lived  a  few  days 
ind  then  died.    Lost  two  old  sows  and 

1  dozen  small  ones. 

Answer — If  parsnips  are  allowed 
:o  come  up  year  after  year,  they  be- 
:ome  practically  wild  parsnips, 
vhich  are  very  poisonous  to  cattle. 
We  have  never  known  of  hogs'  get- 
ing  wild  parsnips,  but  have  had  this 
lifficulty  with  cattle,  and  the  symp- 
toms are  such  as  you  describe  in 
four  hogs,  so  we  have  no  doubt  this 
was  the  difficulty.  On  account  of 
his  danger,  parsnips  are  not  a  good 
:rop  to  grow  on  the  farm.  If  grown 
it  all,  they  should  be  grown  in  the 


garden  only  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  make  a  wild  growth  the 
second  year. 


Duroc-Jersey  Judges  Chosen 
The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Duroc-Jersey 
Association  was  held  at  the  office  of  the 
association  in  Peoria,  111.,  June  3  and  4. 
Beside  routine  business  the  matter  of  su- 
perintendent and  judge  of  the  Duroc- 
Jersey  show  at  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition at  San  Francisco  was  taken  up. 
President  Maturn  and  Secretary  Evans 
of  the  American  Association  met  with 
the  directors  of  the  National  to  go  over 
these  matters. 

It  was  decided  best  to  let  Secretaries 
Pfander  and  Evans  hold  their  present  ap- 
pointments as  superintendents  of  the 
show.  Their  work  will  be  to  get  exhibit- 
ors to  exhibit  and  assist  them  in  any 
manner  possible.  These  men  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  handling  the  show 
at  the  San  Francisco  end.  The  manage- 
ment will  be  requested  to  get  some  man 
out  there  to  assist  in  the  work  on  the 
grounds. 

The  management  of  the  show  has  re- 
quested the  two  associations  to  recom- 
mend one  or  more  men  to  act  as  judges. 
Several  names  of  prominent  Duroc  judges 
were  mentioned,  but  final  decision  was 
made  to  recommend  the  appointment  of 
either  Dean  Burnett  of  the  Nebraska 
School  of  Agriculture  or  Prof.  Mumford, 
chief  of  the  animal  husbandry  division  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Illinois. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  feels 
more  than  pleased  with  the  selections 
made  by  the  two  associations.  The 
choosing  of  the  right  men  to  judge  ex- 
hibits at  any  show  is  of  great  importance, 
particularly  so  at  a  world's  fair.  Duroc 
breeders  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
selections  made  and  will  now  go  to  the 
show  fully  satisfied  that  the  ribbons  will 
be  tied  by  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent and  whose  integrity  is  above  re- 
proach. Both  men  have  wide  experience 
in  raising  and  judging  this  breed  of  hogs. 

We  want  to  congratulate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  San  Francisco  show  on  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  able  to  select  a 
man  for  this  important  position  who  will 
go  into  the  ring  with  the  full  confidence 
of  every  exhibitor,  and  every  exhibitor 
will  know  that  he  will  get  a  square  deal. 


400,004 

Settlerl? 

Immigration  figures  show  that  the  population 
of  Canada  increased  during  1913,  by  the  addition 
of  400.000  new  settlers  from  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Most  of  these  have  gone  on  farms 
In  Manitoba.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Lord  William  Percy,  an  English  Nobleman 
says; 

"The  possibilities  and  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Canadian  West  are  so  infinitely  greater 
than  those  which  exist  in  England,  that  it 
seems  absurd  to  think  that  people  should  be 
impeded  from  coming  to  the  country  where 
they  can  most  easily  and  certainly  improve 
their  position.*' 

New  districts  are  being  opened  op, 
which  will  make  accessible  a  great 
number  of  homesteads  in  districts 
especially  adapted  to  mixed  farm- 
ing and  grain  raising. 

For  illustrated  literature  and 
reduced  railway  rates,  apply  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration. 
Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to  the 
Canadian  Government  Agent,  , 

-  W.  V.  Bennett.  Soon  4, 
Bee  BuiMing,  Omaha,  Neb. 


BEWARE  OF  MISLEAD- 
ING ADVERTISEMENTS, 

published  by  irresponsible  land 
dealers  and  companies,  who  have 
no  interest  farther  than  the  profits  that  they  make. 
It  will  be  better  to  depend  upon  information  obtained  from  re- 
liable companies  who  own  the  lands  they  offer  and  whose  first 
interest  is  to  get  settlers  who  will  like  their  surroundings  and 
who  will  make  a  success  This  Railroad  Cu.'s  object  is  to  lo- 
cate Satisfied  Homeseekers  on  the  lands  it  sells.  These  will 
bring  other  families  after  them.  That  is  the  way  our  country 
grows.  Let  us  hear  from  you.  Land  Agent,  C. .  B.  I  &  P.  R  y 
Co,.  378  Wolviu  Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minn. 


Where  I  have  put  into  virgin  soil  1,000  acres  of  crop  with 
my  three  Traction  Engines.  Where  I  am  building  a  ranch 
house,  store  and  creamery  and  where  the  town  of  Bashor  will 
be  established  on  the  new  Union  Pacific  "cut  off"  from  Den- 
ver to  Fort  Morgan.  I  am  also  feeding  a  herd  of  thoroughbred 
"White  faces"  as  well  as  a  lot  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs.  My  crops 
rival  Iowa  or  Nebraska  this  year. 

The  food  we  produce  on  West  Farms  and  the  fine  water 
and  invigorating  climate  are  vital  factors  in  raising  stock  as 
well  as  people. 

We  have  far  better  roads  than  other  places  for  there  is 
not  a  hill  from  West  Farms  to  Brighton  and  from  there  to 
Denver  it  is  macadamized  all  the  way;  with  rural  delivery 
and  telephone  we  have  all  the  conveniences  of  the  city  and 
live  in  the  country. 

The  climate  allows  out  of  door  work  practically  all  the 
year  round.  You  don't  have  to  urge  the  children  to  eat,  they 
always  have  their  appetites  with  them.  You  can  produce  eggs, 
butter,  fruit  and  meat  for  much  less  money  there  than  else- 
where, so  that  living  is  cheap  and  you  have  the  very  best  food 
for  home  use. 

Social  and  educational  advantages  will  have  particular 
attention  in  my  colony  for  satisfied  patrons  is  my  aim.  I  am 
striving  to  attract  Iowa  and  Nebraska  farmers  so  that  the 
neighborhood  will  be  attractive  and  harmonious. 

My  lands  are  very  low  priced  and  the  terms  so  that  al- 
most any  one  can  meet  them.  But  you  should  read  my  new 
illustrated  booklet  for  it  gives  all  particulars.  It's  free.  It 
is  so  interesting  that  you  will  not  lay  it  down  until  you  have 
read  it  through. 

Specially  low  rate  excursions  every  day.  We  show  our 
lands  in  th«  automobile  so  it  takes  only  a  few  hours. 
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WEST  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  CO 

N.P.WEST,  PRES.       614-  MAJESTIC  BLDG.  .  DENVER  .COLO 


WE  OFFER  YOU  FARM  HOMES  LIKE  THIS 

The  soil  of  the  Red  River  Valley  is  fine  in  texture  and  deeper  than  any 
bottom  land  you  know.  This  is  the  secret  of  why  so  many  wheat  farmers  ot 
North  Dakota  can  spend  their  winters  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  living  luxur- 
iously. No  wonder  they  get  on  so  well  when  they  can  put  an  acre  of  wheat  in 
the  elevator  for  $7.40  and  that  acre  is  likely  to  yield  anywhere  from  30  to  4o 
bus+iels,  bringing  about  80c  per  bushel,  making  a  net  profit  per  acre  of  from 
$16.60  to  $20.60  per  acre  so  that  a  half  section  often  yields  over  $6,000  net. 
Oats,  barley,  rye  are  equally  profitable.  The  Legumes  and  all  forage  crops  do 
remarkablv  well.  The  very  best  food  and  water  can  .be  had  here  in  a  very 
great  abundance  and  of  a  higher  food  value  than  usual.  For  diversified  farming 
there  is  no  better  place.  We  own  and  control  100  improved  farms  we  want  to 
sell  to  actual  settlers  at  prices  that  will  easily  surprise  any  one 

Like  improved  farms  were  they  in  Iowa  would  bring  $150  to  $200  per  acre. 
You  have  got  to  see  them  to  appreciate  our  offer.  You  are  bound  to  be  infatu- 
ated if  you  see  them.  Climate  the  most  healthful.  Railroad  and  markets 
handy,  only  a  few  hours'  ride  to  the  great  primary  markets.  Your  neighbors 
will  be  from  Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  etc.  Roads  fine;  school  9  months  in  the 
year.  Teachers  are  well  paid.  Not  only  a  good  and  sure  place  to  make  money 
farming,  but  the  lands  will  easily  double  ankJ1  treble  in  value  in  a  few  years. 
Let  us  send  you  our  fine  illustrated;  booklet.  It's  free.  It  will  surely  interest  you 

BED  EIVEE  VALLEY  LAND  COMPANY,  FARGO.  NORTH  DAKOTA. 


rr'- 


Advertised  Goods  Cost  Less 

The  manufacturer  who  advertises,  sells  his  prod- 
uct in  a  much  larger  volume  than  the  non-advertiser 
and  his  manufacturing  cost,  therefore,  is  lower.  While 
the  consumer  pays  the  cost  of  selling  an  article, 
whether  with  or  without  advertising,  the  selling  cost  is 
less  with  the  advertised  article  than  the  one  that  is 
not.  Standard  advertised  goods  can  usually  be  bought 
at  a  lower  cost  than  others. 
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SAVE  YOUR  ALFALFA 


BY  USING  A 


Rogers  Tent  &  Awning  Company  Stack  Cover 

You  will  save  several  times  the  price  of  one  of  our  stack  covers  on  one 
crop  of  alfalfa.  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  guarantee  the  quality  and  worK- 
manship  to  be  of  the  very  best.  There  are  many  uses  to  which  these  covers 
can  be  put.  as  well  as  the  protection  of  your  hay  crop.  You  won  t  know  how 
you  got  along  without  one.    All  orders  are  filled  promptly.  For  prices  address 

ROGERS  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  Fremont,  Neb. 


ORIGINAL 

Eureka  Hog  Oiler 

The  only  rubbing  post  of 
which  the  valves  will  not  open 
and  waste  oil  when  a  hog  lays 
down  against  it. 

$1.00  a  year  buys  the  post 
and  rids  your  hogs  of  lice, 
mange  and  skin  diseases.  Can 
you  afford  it? 

Adaptable  to  hogs  of  all 
sizes. 

The  price  is  right,  30  days' 
trial.  Send,  for  circular  anl 
iron-cla/d  guarantee.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality. 

Eureka  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  500,   Council  Bluffs,  la. 


 DUROC-JRRSKY  HOGS  

DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  polled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


SAVE  THE  HAY 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


ulatlng 


LEARN  TO  BE  AN 

AUCTIONEER 


National  Auctioneer- 
ing School  of  America 
Box  34.  Lincoln,  Neb 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


You  can  find  no  way  to  invest  your  money 
and  effort  so  profitably  as  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  a  pure-bred  Holstein  sire  of  good  in- 
dividuality. In  a  few  years'  time  you  can 
made  up  a  very  poor  herd  to  a  profitable  basis. 

The  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station  has 
been  testing  a  herd  where  the  average  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  $41.65  per  cow  in 
four  years  by  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire,  and 
by  testing  the  idividual  cows  and,  disposing 
ol  the  poor  producers. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Kolitein-Friesian  Alio.,  I1'.  L.  Hough- 
ton.   Sec'y.     Box   179.   Brattleboro.  Vt. 


A  GATE  CITY  STACK  COVER 

Bought  Direct  Prom  the  Manufacturer 

saves  enough  on  your  hay  crop  to  more 
than  pay  for  it. 

GATE  CITY  COVER  is  full  weight 
canvas.  You  will  find  many  uses  for  it. 
Let  us  give  you  our  direct-to-the-farmer 
prices  on  the  size  you  need. 

Gate  City  Tent  &  Awning  Co., 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 

o.i.e.^ 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  V.  8.  Every  one  an  early  «veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  Biz  months  oldt  1  want  to 
lace  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
_erd.  Write  lor  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN*  RFD7»  Portland,  Mloh. 


#T™?™>LL  eyes  are  centered  on  the 
I  yfV  I  range.  The  time  for  corn-fed 
'  stock  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close  and  the  cattle  and  sheep 
world  is  wondering  and  spec-' 
as  to  what  the  dawn  of  the 
range  season  will  disclose.  Will  it  be  a, 
lean  or  a  fat  year,  a  year  of  large  or 
small  receipts,  of  high  or  low  prices? 

So  many  different  influences  must  be 
reckoned  with  and  so  many  different 
things  may  occur  to  change  the  course 
of  events  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  hazard 
even  a  guess.  Two  facts  though  are  pretty 
well  established.  All  reports  agree  that 
the  winter  season  was  favorable  and  that 
cattle  went  through  the  winter  with  very 
little  loss.  This  would  at  first  thought 
lead  to  a  belief  in  the  supply  of  etock  on 
the  range  being  as  large  as  last  year, 
or  larger.  Those  who  take  this  view  of 
the  supply  should  bear  in  mind  that 
prices  for  cattle  were  so  high  last  year 
that  rangemen  shipped  out  very  closely. 
To  be  sure,  quite  a  good  many  young 
cattle  were  shipped  to  the  range  from 
the  south,  but  most  of  them  will  likely 
be  double  wintered  and  not  appear  on  the 
market  before  1915. 

Another  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that 
rangemen  are  all  thoroughly  convinced 
that  cattle  are  good  property  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  part  with  anything  in  the 
way  of  breeding  stock.  That  of  itself  will 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  shipments  fcf 
cows  and  heifers  to  a  minimum,  anvj 
must  have  a  big  influence  on  the  total 
year's  business.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  feeling  in  certain  quarters  that  cat- 
tle are  as  high  as  they  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  go  and  that  any  change 
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JERSEY  CATTLE 


Grade  Up 

f  Buy  aThoroughbred 
Jersey  Bull 


You  can  buy  cows  of 
high  producingvalueor 
you  may  develop  them.  The  bull  Is  the 
most  important  factor  in  development. 
A  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull  paysblg  returns  on  his 
cost  every  year.  Let  us  send  you  some  Jersey  facts. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City 


FIBRE  KLING  K0TE 

Mineral  Rubber  and  Fiber  Asbestos 
Composition 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 

DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  


PERCHERON  HORSES 


ire   and  imported 


Part  from  2-100-11).  imported  sire  and  part  from  2200-lb.  imported 
dams,  my  2,  3  and  4-year-old  registered  Percheron  stallions  would  prove  valuable  breed- 
ers for  you.  With  all  their  weight  and  bone  they  are  dressy  and  straight  sound.  This 
is  some  of  the  most  substantial  and  most  attractive  Percheron  breeding  material  in 
the  world     Farm  raised  and  offered  at  farmer's  prices.    Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Chariton,  la. 


A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preventive. 

A  bono  bui  del.  an  appetizer  and  conditioner,  a  mineral  balancer. 

Tins  Is  a  most  valuable  product  to  feed  the  pigs  at  weaning  time. 
It  serv?s  to  Keep  the  bowels  regular  keeps  the  pig  free  irom 
worms,  aids  digestion  and  keeps  the  pigs  in  a  healthy,  thrifty. 
Crowing  condition,  thereby  giving  them  more  resisting  powers 
against  disease  A  natural  vegetable  product,  free  from  any  in- 
n-nous ingredients  Can  be  fed  with  equally  good  results  to 
brood  sows  suckling  a  litter,  to  suckling  pigs  and  growing  stock; 
in  fact,  any  hog  from  birth  to  the  slaughter  house. 

BIG  TYPE  MAKER 

Manufactured  by  Union  Stock  yards  Company  of 
Omaha  (Limited)    South  Omaha.  Neb 
Distributed  by 

GRAIN  BELT  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 

SOUTH  OMAHA.  NEB. 


handled 
with 

a 

trowel 

like 
cement, 
will 
make 
this  or 
or 
any 
similar 

silo 
abso- 
lutely 

air 
tight. 


(This  silo  can  be  maue 
absolutely  O.  K.) 

SEALS  THE  CRACKS 

Makes  cement  silos  alkali  proof 
and  metal  silos  rust  proof. 

Get  Fibre  Kling  Kote  from  your 
dealer  or  direct  from  us,  12c  per  lb. 

Send  postal  today  for  free  sample, 
stating-  whether  for  wood,  cement  or 
metal  silo. 

ATLAS  OIL  CO. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


in  the  future  might,  as  a  result  of  free 
cattle  and  free  beef,  be  on  the  side  of 
lower  prices.    Thoee  who  are  Imbued  witttj 
ideas  along  this  line  may  be  expected 
ship  very  freely,  and  some  operators  of 
the  market  anticipate  that  a  good  many 
will  unload  their  2-ycar-olds  on  accou 
of  that  feeling. 

The  fat  cattle  trade  just  at  present 
not  materially  different  from  what  it  I 
was  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  There  haa 
been  some  tendency  toward  improvement  ! 
in  prices  on  the  good  to  choice  prime  I 
beeves,  and  a  corresponding  tendency! 
downward  on  the  common  to  medium 
.grades.  It  would  not  surprise  anyone! 
should  the  market  continue  along  present! 
lines  for  some  little  time  to  come. 

Little  Change  in  Hogs 

Hogs  have  continued  to  fluctuate  within! 
narrow  limits,  showing  during  the  last 
week  or  more  little  change  in  withal 
direction.  There  is,  however,  a  growing 
feeling  among  operators  that  the  bottom! 
has  been  reached  and  that  hogs  for  tmi 
time  being  at  least  are  not  likely  -o  mm 
any  lower  than  they  were  at  the  begln-1 
ning  of  June.  "While  no  one  is  prepared! 
to  predict  any  immediate  advance  of  any 
great  extent,  it  would  not  be  in  the  least  i 
surprising  if  values  were  to  gradually! 
crawl  upward  so  far  as  the  better  graftal 
of  hogs  are  concerned.  As  a  matter  oil 
course  the  season  is  at  hand  when  large! 
shipments  of  old  brood  sows  showing 
grass  are  to  be  expected.  They  are  never! 
desirable  property  in  the  eyes  of  pack-! 
ers,  and  it  would  only  be  natural  tel 
see  them  work  downward,  or  at  least  tel 
see  a  much  wider  spread  between  tht  | 
common  and  better  grades  of  hogs. 

Sheep  Prospects  Bright 

Sheep  men  are  also  studying  the  rang< 
situation  very   closely.  A  few  carloadH 
from   Idaho    and    Oregon    have  alreadjj 
reached    the    market,    the    time    of  th<j 
arrival  of  the  first  shipments  being  about] 
the  same  as  a  year  ago.   These  first  ar-l 
rivals  have  sold  at  prices  around  75c  Mi 
H  higher  than  a  year  ago,  that  is,  ot 
the  basis  of  $9  and  better  for  Idaho  Iambi 
at  Omaha.   As  a  matter  of  course  cpen;J 
ing  prices  may  be  expected  to  settle  dowrJ 
rapidly    as    soon    as    the    movement  11 
under  way. 

Sheep,  according  to  all  accounts,  wen'J 
through  the  winter  in  splendid  condition! 
and  the  lamb  crop  is  reported  as  un  I 
usually  large.  The  more  general  use  all 
sheds  makes  it  possible  to  have  the  lamb; 
earlier,  and  that  of  itself  would  have  ij 
tendency  toward  increasing  early  ship  1 
ments.  All  advices  would  seem  to  agre<l 
that  the  range  lamb  business  will  b 
very  large,  if  anything  larger  than  ij 
year  ago,  and  as  feed  on  the  range  it) 
very  good  stock  ought  to  come  forwan  | 
carrying  considerable  flesh. 

The  sheep  and   lamb  market  recenth* 
took  quite  a  boom  owing  to  the  >»car?it: 
of  fat  stock,  but  at  present  writing  it 
showing    more    or    less    weakness  con] 
sequent  upon  a  feeling  that  the  marke 
is  becoming  a  little  topheavy. 


Famous 
Collins 
Saddles 

Best  saddle 
made.  Have 
stood  the  test 
for  50  years. 
Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Alfred  Cornisn  Co. 

Successors  to  Collins  &  Morrison. 
1210  Farnam  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


ALFALFA 

Now  Is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  sow  alfalfa.  July  and 
August  months,  ti.-t  our  Hook,  Alfalfa,  Tho  Wonder 

Crop,  Free,  l  ull  Information  on  how  to  successfully 
grow  alfalfa.  How  to  prepare  the  ground,  protest  and 
harvest.  Earn  7*  net  on  $1,000  an  acre.  Also  tells  about 
"nitraoin."  tho  famous  Inoculator.  Write  today. 

Gaiiovuay  Bros.-Bowman  Co..     285  Galloway  Station,  Waterloo,  loaa 


Value  of  5ilos 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE.  THTREE.) 

this  a  little  and  give  the  cow  a  squar. 

deal. 

One  of  the  problems   confronting  ou 
farmers  on  many  farms  each  year  is  th 
proposition   of    putting   fall    wheat   infr  | 
the  cornfield.     Some  years  this  can  b'j 
nicely  done  when  the  corn  has  been  wel 
cultivated  and  the  stands  straight;  buj 
if  too  many  weeds  or  grass  were  allowe'j 
to  grow  or  wind  storms  came  along  an> ' 
blew  the  corn  over,  wheat  cannot  be  sowi  I 
in  these  fields.   If   the   cornstalks  weH 
removed  from  these  fields  and  put  int  i 
the  silo,   winter  wheat    can    be  readU: 
sown.    In  this  respect  there  is  a  profi 
made  indirectly  by  the  use  of  the  silo.S 


American  Poultry  Association 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  c 
the  American  Poultry  Association  will  b 
held  at  Chicago  August  S  to  15,  inclusive 
Hotel  Sherman,  jtist  opposite  the  cit 
hall,  will  be  the  headquarters. 


i  '  o 
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YJT   JSUirCi?  AND  JSEMJLER 

i 

POULTRY — Langfskans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS— CIRCU- 
lar.    Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
eggs,  3%e  each.  Will  Rockwell,  Hub- 
bard, Neb. 


Orplnsrtons 

ORPINGTONS— BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Eggs,  cockerels.  List  free.  Frank  Lewis, 
Gibbon,  Neb,  

CUT  PRICE  SALE  IN  CRYSTAL 
White  Orpington  stock.  W.  E.  Crane, 
Tilden,  Neb. 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons— Eggs,  $4  per  100;  stock,  $10  per  doz. 
Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 

Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  60c  per  15,  $3  per  100.  Mrs.  Anna 
Eklund,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Beds 

HIGH-SCORING  RED  MALES,  BLUE 
ribbon  winners,  cheap.  Need  room  for 
young  stock.  Price  list  free.  George 
Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb. 


C  O  V  A  L  T'S  SINGLE-COMB  REDS- 
This  month,  half  price— yearling  hens, 
fine  breeders,  $1  and  $2  each.  Scott  Co- 
valt,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Wyandottos 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — EGGS'  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  la.   


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros..  Chadron,  Neb.   ^ 

1  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver,  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  a  large,  se- 
lect stock  of  all  these  seeds  for  sale. 
Werter  DeVaughn,  1614  Harney  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  


BATE — Pive  cents  per  word  per  issue.   Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word.  initial  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  Copy  mu3t  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 
If  you  have  any  wants  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell,   insert  an  ad.   in  this  department. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

SO  ACRES  RED  LOAM  LAND;  50  CUL- 
tivation,  balance  timbered;  orchard, 
house,  water;  4  acres  clover;  $20  acre, 
terms.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


CEMENT  MIXERS 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CIRCULARS 
and  prices  on  the  most  complete,  most 
compact  and  most  simple  concrete  mixer 
on  the  market.  Built  for  the  farmer  and 
sold  at  a  price  every  farmer  can  afford 
to  pay.  Superior  Manufacturing  Co.,  307 
West  Fifth  St.,  Waterloo,  la.   ^_ 

IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
when  you  want  it,  place  an  ad.  in  the 
Market  Place  of  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Parms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


LANDS — Nebraska 

160-ACRE,  WELL  IMPROVED  FARM, 
5%  miles  from  Arcadia,  Valley  county, 
Nebraska;  45  acres  alfalfa,  balance  in 
cultivation.  Price,  $9,000,  easy  terms. 
John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland,  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 


Minnesota 

CORN  AND  CLOVER  LANDS  IN 
central  Minnesota.  Low  prices.  Reason- 
able terms.  Write  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn. 


100  CHOICE  FARMS  IN  THE  GAR- 
den  spot  of  southern  Minnesota,  where 
corn  is  king.  Price,  $75  per  acre  and  up. 
Prices  advancing  rapidly.  Come  now. 
Free  list.  The  Paf  frath-Schmit  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Minn. 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
904  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Montana 

JUDITH  BASIN,  MONTANA,  FARMS! 
— Come  to  Lewiston.  Can  show  you 
growing  wheat  yielding  fifty  bushels  per 
acre.  Write  to  Farmers'  Land  Co.,  In- 
corporated, Lewiston,  Mont. 


Missouri 

IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  221-226  Woodruff  Bldg., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser — We  have  listed  with  us  to 
sell  several  hundred  thousands  acres  of 
choice  North  Dakota  lands.  In  order  to 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  in  North  Dakota,  we  will  sell  these 
lands  at  cost.  Prices  are  about  one-fifth 
those  asked  in  Iowa  or  Illinois,  and  ag- 
ricultural possibilities  are  just  as  great. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads,  all. 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates. 
For  literature  and  full  particulars  write 
J.  S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agt.,  Soo 
Line  Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wyoming' 

COME  TO  PINE  BLUFFS,  WYOMING, 
where  farming  pays — where  those  who 
are  here  have  made  good' — where  on  the 
average  the  crop  on  every  acre  under 
cultivation  pays  for  the  land  each  year 
—where  oats  yield  60  to  90  bushels  per 
acre,  wheat  20  to  40  bushels,  flax  15  to 
25  bushels— where  1,000  cars  of  grain  are 
shipped  out  annually— where  the  land  cul- 
tivates easily — where  the  climate  is  in- 
spiring and  the  rainfall  ample — where 
choice,  level  farm  land  can  now  be  had 
at  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre,  on  termsi  as 
low  as  one-tenth  cash  and  the  balance  in 
nine  equal  yearly  payments — where  you 
buy  direct  from  the  owner  and  save  the 
agent's  commission.  Will  refund  your 
expenses  if  these  statements  untrue.  C. 
L.  Beatty,  Pine  Bluffs,  Wyo. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND-GET  320 
acres.  We  stock  your  land,  buy  your 
crop.  Some  means  required.  Particulars 
free.    Wyoming  Settlement,  Janet,  Wyo. 


RANCH  BARGAIN— 640  ACRES 
deeded  land  in  Converse  county;  200  acres 
irrigated  from  largest  creek  in  state; 
yielded,  1913,  300  tons  alfalfa,  3,000  bushels 
grain;  1V2  miles  from  C.  &  N.  W.  and 
C,  B.  &  Q.  Two  sets  improvements,  in 
good  condition.  Price  for  quick  sale, 
$18,750.  Come  to  Douglas  at  once  and  see 
this;  it's  a  bargain.  William  I.  Winslow, 
Third  and  Center  Sts.,  Douglas,  Wyo. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex.  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-16ths  pure,  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOAR  PIGS,  14  TO| 
16  weeks,  big  type,  pedigreed.  Davis 
Bros.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


TYPEWRITERS 

REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS  —  SMITH 
Premiers,  $13;  Remingtons,  $15;  Olivers, 
$18;  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Monarchs; 
200  machines  in  stock.  Order  today. 
Central  Typewriter  Exchange,  307  So.  17th, 
Omaha. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 

DAIRY  FARM  CO.,  1201  FARNAM, 
Omaha,  makes  big  inducements  to  prac- 
tical farmers  who  believe  in  corn— silo- 
milk  pail— hog— route  for  sure  money  in 
farming. 


BEEP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  Twentieth  Century  Farmer; 
salary  $42  a  week.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39  F.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MAKE  $100  A  SEASON  IN  SPARE 
time  only  and  get  all  your  own  clothes 
free.  Easy  to  get  orders  for  men's 
suits  with  our  beautiful  samples  and  up- 
to-date  styles.  Write  at  once  for  free 
book  of  samples  and  styles,  agents'  inside 
costs  and  retail  prices,  full  information 
and  our  big,  new  offer.  It's  a  wonder- 
ful opportunity.  Knickerbocker  Tailor- 
ing Co.,  Dept.  102,  Chicago. 


LEARN  THE  AUTO  BUSINESS  — 
Practical  work.  No  books  used.  Station- 
ary engineering.  Special  rate.  Write  for 
free  catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School, 
2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  jobs;  565  to  $130  month.  Va- 
cations. Life  jobs.  "Pull"  unnecessary. 
List  of  positions  available  sent  free. 
Write  immediately.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  H-94,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DOCM 

50  FEMALE  COLLIE  PUPS  TO  LET 
on  shares;  50  female  Airedale  pups  to 
let  on  shares.  Must  have  reference.  Also 
have  a  few  to  sell.  Snd  for  my  large 
sales  list.    W.  R.  Watson,  Oakland,  ia. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  P'UPS  FOR  SALE— 
Well  marked,  $5  each.  John  Bader, 
Scribner,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  PEDIGREED  SCOTCH 
Collies,  grown  and  pups.  Mike  Abts, 
Bellwood,  Neb. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Fred  Wille's  Polands 

We  called  on  Fred  Wille,  breeder  of  big 
type  Poland-Chinas  at  Columbus,  Neb., 
this  week  and  found  him,  as  usual,  with 
a  very  select  lot  of  spring  pigs,  coming 
along  in  first-class  condition.  Mr.  Wille 
is  one  of  the  substantial  Poland-China 
breeders  of  Nebraska.  .  He  has  about 
seventy  head  of  spring  pigs  at  this  time, 
sired  by  Wayside  Jumbo,  Wayside 
Jumbo  2d  and  Long  Wonder  2d.  Wayside 
Jumbo  is  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Wade's 
Jumbo,  and  Wayside  Jumbo  2d  is  a 
son  of  Wayside  Jumbo.  Long  Wonder 
2d  is  by  Long  Wonder,  he  by  Longfellow, 
jr.  The  dam  of  Long  Wonder  2d  is  Miss 
A  Wonder,  by  A  Wonder  A,  by  A 
Wonder.  We  consider  Long  Wonder  2d 
one  of  the  best  young  Poland  China 
boars  we  have  seen  in  a  long  while.  He 
is  of  the  correct  type— big,  smooth,  heavy 
boned,  strong  backed  and  right  up  on  his 
feet.  His  pigs  are  showing  up  in  splendid 
form,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  what 
he  will  make  good  as  a  breeder.  It  is 
not  likely  that  Mr.  Wille  will  show  this 
boar  this  year,  but  if  he  does,  he  is  going 
to  make  some  trouble  for  the  other  fel- 
low. The  dams  of  the  spring  pigs  are 
by  Big  Wonder,  Smooth  Price,  Wayside 
Jumbo,  Exception  Look  and  others.  Mr. 
Wille  will  not  hold  a  fall  sale,  but  will 
have  some  extra  choice  young  boars  to 
offer  at   private   treaty.   Keep    this  in 


mind  and  watch  these  columns  for  fur- 
ther announcements. 


Freiday's  Durocs 

C.  A.  Freiday  of  Rising  City,  Neb.,  is 
one  of  the  younger  breeders  who  is  com- 
ing to  the  front  with  a  splendid  lineup 
of  spring  pigs  this  season.  We  called 
on  Mr.  Freiday  last  week  and  were 
greatly  surprised  to  see  as  good  a  bunch 
as  he  has  at  this  time.  He  has  about 
170  spring  pigs,  and  among  them  are  a 
number  that  give  promise  of  developing 
out  in  good  shape.  These  pigs  are  sired 
by  Mascot  Knight,  a  son  of  Mascot,  and 
out  of  a  Red  Knight  dam;  Long  Gano, 
the  great  son  of  Colonel  Gano,  at  the 
head  of  the  E.  J.  Brown  herd;  King 
Gano,  a  son  of  Long  Gano;  Gold  Dust 
Crimson,  a  son  of  Gold  Dust  Chief,  he  by 
Ohio  Chief;  Big  Chief,  Colonel  Knight 
and  others.  Mr.  Freiday  also  has  about 
fifty  head  of  fall  pigs  sired  by  Gold  Dust 
Crimson.  At  this  time  he  has  several 
choice  fall  boars  that  he  will  price  worth 
the  money.  Keep  this  herd  in  mind  and 
write  him  if  you  want  anything  in  his 
line. 


ing  blood  lines  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned above.  From  these  two  herds  they 
will  have  a  lineup  of  stuff  to  offer 
later  on  that  will  give  the  purchaser  a 
variety  to  select  from  that  should  prove 
an  inducement  indeed.  Keep  their  herds 
in  mind  when  you  are  contemplating  the 
selection  of  a  herd  boar.  You  will  find 
they  have  the  right  kind  and  also  that 
they  will  give  you  a  square  deal.  Kindly 
mention  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 


O.  E.  Wade's  Poland-Chinas 

O.  E.  Wade  of  Rising  City,  Neb.,  has 
about  100  head  of  Poland-China  spring  pigs 
similar  in  type  and  character  to  those 
usually  found  on  this  farm.  Forty  head 
of  these  are  sired  by  his  grand  old  herd 
boar,  Wade's  Jumbo,  without  question 
one  of  the  best  breeding  big  type  boars 
in  service  anywhere  today.  The  balance 
are  mostly  by  Big  Chief,  by  Big  Price  2d. 
They  are  mostly  of  March  farrow.  When 
it  comes  to  getting  them  with  bone  and 
size,  there  are  not  many  herds  anywhere 
that  can  be  compared  with  this  one.  Mr. 
Wade  is  a  constructive  breeder.  He  has 
had  a  distinctive  type  in  mind  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  has  been  breeding  to 
that  end.  As  a  result,  we  seldom  visit  a 
herd  where  there  is  as  much  general 
uniformity  throughout  as  is  to  be  found 
right  here.  Mr.  Wade's  son  has  around 
seventy  head  of  choice  spring1  pigs,  carry- 


Gilbert  Johnson's  Polands 

Gilbert  Johnson  of  Osceola,  Neb.,  is  one 
of  the  Nebraska  breeders  who  has  made 
rapid  advancement  in  the  breeding  busi- 
ness during  the  last  few  years.  At  this 
time  Mr.  Johnson  has  a  herd  that  will 
take  rank  with  the  best  in  the  state,  both 
in  individual  make-up  and  also  in  the 
popularity  of  blood  lines  which  they  rep- 
resent. Seventy-five  head  was  his  quota 
of  spring  pigs  this  year,  these  being  sired 
by  Hather's  Hadley  2d,  Choice  Orange 
and  Colosum.  Besides  the  spring  pigs, 
Mr.  Johnson  also  has  about  thirty  head 
of  fall  pigs.  Twelve  head  of  these  are 
males,  and  among  them  are  several  that 
would  make  valuable  herd-heading  ma- 
terial. Keep  this  herd  in  mind  and  write 
him  when  you  are  in  the  market  for  any- 
thing in  this  line. 


The  Right  Kind  of  Durocs 

When  it  comes  to  producing  a  type  of 
hog  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  both 
the  feeder  and  the  breeder,  we  know  of 
no  one  who  comes  nearer  making  it  a 
reality  than  E.  J.  Brown  of  Osceola,  Neb. 
Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  old-time  breed- 
ers of  Durocs  in  this  state  and  his  rep- 
utation for  strict  integrity  and  the  class 
of  hogs  he  has  produced  in  the  past  have 
made  him  known  wherever  Durocs  are 
bred  in  the  west.  We  question  whether 
there  is  a  man  in  the  business  who  is  a 
closer  student  of  pedigrees  than  Mr. 
Brown.  Not  only  this,  but  he  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  breeding,  ac- 
quired through  years  of  experience,  that 
enables  him  to  obtain  the  very  best  re- 
sults in  the  selection  and  mating  of  his 


breeding  stock.  He  has  about  200  head  of 
spring  pigs  this  year,  sired  largely  by  his 
own  boar.  Long  Gano,  and  by  Crimson 
Gano,  Fancy  Chief  and  Col.  Knight.  Long 
Gano  is  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Col.  Gano. 
He  is  a  hog  with  remarkable  size  and 
quality  and  has  proven  himself  to  be  an 
outstanding  breeder.  Crimson  Gano  is>  a 
son  of  Long  Gano,  as  is  also  Col.  Knight. 
Fancy  Chief  is  a  son  of  Gold  Dust  Chief 
by  Ohio  Chief,  and  he  is  out  of  the  dam 
Fancy  Maid,  one  of  the  greatest  show 
and  breeding  sows  ever  owned  in  Ne- 
braska. Of  the  200  pigs  on  this  farm 
there  is  scarcely  what  might  be  called  a 
runt  in  the  entire  lot.  They  are  a  strong, 
thrifty,  uniform  bunch,  with  plenty  of 
stretch  and  bone  and  are  the  kind  that 
will  go  out  and  make  good  in  any  man's 
herd  if  given  reasonable  care.  If  you  are 
going  to  be  in  the  market  for  something 
in  the  Duroc  line  in  the  future,  keep  this 
herd  in  mind  and  watch  these  columns 
for  further  announcement. 


F.  E.  Merrick's  Durocs 

F.  E.  Merrick  of  Osceola,  Neb.,  has 
about  eighty  head  of  spring  pigs  that 
take  rank  in  size  and  uniformity  with 
anything  we  have  seen  in  some  time. 
Mr.  Merrick  is  one  of  our  substantial 
Duroc  breeders,  is  a  splendid  caretaker 
and  is  producing  a  class  of  hogs  that 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  anyone 
wanting  something  in  this  line.  The 
spring  pigs  are  sired  by  King  Gano  and 
I  Am  A  Crimson.  King  Gano  is  a  son 
of  King  the  Colonel  and  is  out  of  a  litter 
sister  of  the  dam  of  the  celebrated  Col. 
Gano,  this  making  him  a  full  brother  in 
blood  to  Col.  Gano.  He  is  a  remarkably 
strong  bodied,  smooth,  heavy  boned  in- 
dividual, and  his  pigs  are  showing  up  in 
good  shape.  I  Am  A  Crimson  is  a  son 
of  the  grand  old  show  and  breeding  boar. 
Belle's  Crimson  Wonder.  Mr.  Merrick  has 
a  number  of  very  good  outside  litters, 
but  the  choicest  stuff  he  has  is  mostly 
by  his  own  boar.  Keep  his  herd  in  mind 
for  future  reference. 


If  you  have  not  saved  all  the  conies  of 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  containing 
hog  cholera  articles,  write  at  once  for 
our  bulletin,  with  these  articles  complete. 
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Koeth 
Kombination  Kit 

One  pair  of  handles  for  fifteen  different  took 

Koeth 's  Kombination  Kit  is  an  arrangement  whereby  one  pair  of  plier  handles  is  made  to  serve  a  number  of 
different  tools  which  come  as  sets  of  heads.  The  heads  may  be  combined  so  that  as  many  as  fifteen  or  more  differ- 
ent tools  may  be  found. 

The  elimination  of  many  different  handles  makes  a  saving  in  cost,  convenience,  and  weight  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  plumber  and  machinist  who  is  forced  to  carrry  a  bundle  of  tools  in  installing  and  repair  work.  And 
similarly  in  shop  work  the  economy  of  bench  space,  convenience  and  the  slight  expense  of  replacing  a  worn-out  part 
is  a  great  consideration. 

It  is  on  the  same  plan  as  one  brace  for  a  set  of  bits,  one  handle  for  one  set  of  taps  and  dies;  and  there  is  no  more 
object  in  having  handles  for  all  the  different  plier-like  tools  than  in  having  a  brace  welded  to  each  separate  bit. 

The  set  consists  of  one  pair  of  handles  and  six  sets  of  heads,  which  give  the  following  tools,  ranging  from  10  to 
11  inches  in  length:  Pincers,  End-Cutting  Pliers,  Harness,  Belt  and  Leather  Punch,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners'  Snips, 
Pliers,  Wire  Cutters,  Adjustable  Alligator  Wrench,  Pipe  Tongs,  Nut  Cracker,  Screw  Driver,  Tack  Puller,  Nail  Puller, 
Calipers  and  Dividers.  The  heads  are  of  tool  steel,  ground  and  polished,  and  are  finished  in  blue  or  polished  nickel. 
Each  tool  is  fully  warranted. 

Here  Is  Our  Offer 

The  Set  of  Tools  and  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  one  year  for  $3.50.  The  tools  are"  delivered  by  parcel  post. 

Old  subscribers  can  take  advantage  of  this  offer  just  the  same  as  new  ones.  Write  us  today. 

Address,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  CARVING  SET 

Made  for  Those  Who  Appreciate  Quality 

Cleaver,  11%  inches  long,  value 
$1.50. 

Carver  or  Slicer,  14  inches  long, 
value  $1.50. 

Fork,  12  inches  long,  value 
50  cents. 

Butcher  Knife,  10  %  inches  long, 
value  75  cents. 

Paring  Knife,  7}£  inches  long, 
value  25  cents. 

Spatula,  11  3-8  inches  long, 
value  50  cents. 

Description  of  Our  Highest  Grade 
Steel  and  Cocobola  Handles. 

The  knives  and  forks  in  this  set 
are  made  from  the  very  highest 
quality  crucible  steel,  oil 
tempered.  The  knives  are  each 
ground  by  hand  on  grindstones 
under  water,  which  method  of 
grinding  produces  a  knife  capable 
of  holding  a  very  keen  edge,  and 
this  result  cannot  be  obtained  i£ 
they  are  ground  on  grinding  ma- 
chines or  emery  wheels,  as  ia 
usually  done. 

Spatula  Is  made  from  the  best 
English  steel,  specially  made  and 
imported  for  particular  use  in  this 
Spatula.  There  is  no  other  steel 
so  good. 

The  handles  are  made  from  Wesi 

Coast  Cocohola.  and  this  Cocobola  la 
brought  In  from  West  Coast  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense. This  Cocobola  Is  used  In  this 
set,  as  it  Is  the  hardest,  finest  grained 
and  most  beautifully  colored  In  the 
world  and  differs  very  materially  from 
the  usually  so-called  Cocobola.  Han- 
dles are  riveted  on  with  heavy  brass 
Kivets. 

The  Cleaver  Is  full  seven  inch  size 
and  specially  hardened  and  tempered 
made    from    steel    manufactured  es- 
pecially for  this  use.  ,     .„  .r 
We  offer  tho  entire  set  of  six  pieces,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  The  Twentieth  Century  farmer,  for  only  $<5.bi>. 
Renew  your  subscription  now.  AddresB,  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PARMER,  Omaha,  Nebrasita. 


Less  than  half  price. 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  June  27,  1914 


Number  707 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

A  Different  Case 

Visitor  (consolingly  to  Tommy, 
who  has  upset  a  bottle  of  ink  on  the 
new  carpet) — Tut,  my  boy;  there's 
no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk. 

Tommy — Course  not;  any  duffer 
knows  that.  All  you've  got  to  do  is 
to  call  in  the  cat  and  she'll  lick  it 
up;  but  this  don't  happen  to  be  milk, 
an'  mother'll  do  the  licking. — Amer- 
ican Boy. 

In  the  Minister's  Family 

She  was  the  youngest  of  eight 
children  in  a  minister's  family,  and, 
as  his  salary  was  not  large,  she  al- 
ready had  learned  that  there  were 
many  things  the  family  could  not 
have.  One  day  her  father  told  her 
that  she  had  a  new  baby  sister. 

"Well,  papa,"  she  said  bravely,  "I 
suppose  it's  all  right,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  were  a  lot  of  things  we 
needed  more." 

Needed  Another  Band 

Mary  had  been  greatly  interested 
in  watching  the  men  in  her  grand- 
father's orchard  putting  bands 
around  the  fruit  trees,  and  asked  a 
great  many  questions. 

Some  weeks  later,  when  in  the 
city  with  her  mother,  she  noticed  a 
man  with  a  mourning  band  around 
his  sleeve. 

"Mamma,"  she  asked,  "what's  to 
keep  them  from  crawling  up  his 
other  arm?" 

 $ — 

Generous 

A  mother  was  trying  to  instill 
principles  of  generosity  into  her 
small  son. 

"Walter,"  she  said,  "papa  has 
given  you  a  nice  new  wagon.  Why 
don't  you  give  your  other  one  to  that 
little  orphan  boy  who  lives  down  at 
the  end  of  the  street?" 

"No,  I  need  both  of  'em." 

"But  think  of  that  poor  little  boy. 
He  hasn't  got  any  papa  to — " 

"All  right.   Give  him  papa  then!" 

Teacher's  Troubles 

A  little  girl  was  told  by  her 
teacher  that  ferment  meant  "to 
work"  and  was  requested  to  write  a 
sentence  containing  that  word. 

Her  sentence  was: 

"I  would  rather  play  out  of  doors 
than  stay  in  school  to  ferment." 

Another  small  girl  was  told  that 
superior  meant  "better." 

Her  sentence  was: 

"Yesterday  I  was  sick,  but  today 
I  am  superior." 

He  Knew  the  Answer 

His  name  was  Tommy,  and  he 
came  home  from  school  looking  so 
down  in  the  mouth  that  mother 
asked  him  severely  what  was  the 
matter? 

Out  of  his  little  trousers  pocket 
be  fished  a  note  from  the  teacher, 
which  said:  "Tommy  has  been  a 
very  naughty  boy.  Please  have  a 
serious  talk  with  him." 

"What  did  you  do?"  asked  mother. 

"Nothing,"  sobbed  Tommy.  "Sbe 
asked  a  question,  and  I  was  the  only 
one  who  could  answer  it." 

"H'm,"  murmured  mother.  "What 
wa"s  the  question?" 

"Who  put  the  dead  mouse  in  her 
fteck  drawer?"  answered  Tommy. — 
.'.ippincott's. 
(2) 
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IHOTOGRAPHS  of  fine  cattle  are  always  of  interest  to  the 
man  engaged  in  any  farm  enterprise.  Especially  are  the 
pictures  of  dairy  cattle  interesting,  for  even  if  we  are 
not  in  the  dairy  business  most  farms  have  at  least  one 
family  cow.  There  is  a  man  near  Omaha  who  has  brought  into 
Nebraska  from  Pennsylvania  a  whole  herd  of  a  breed  of  dairy 
cattle  that  is  practically  unknown  in  many  localities  in  the  corn 
belt,  although  they  are  very  popular  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the 
eastern  states;  they  are  the  Ayrshires.  White,  with  dark  red  or 
brown  spots,  they  stand  out  on  the  green  landscape  like  the  pop- 
ular Holstein,  giving  an  air  of  comfort  and  prosperity  to  the 
scene. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  show  some  photographs  of  these  beau- 
tiful and  productive  Ayrshire  cattle,  telling  the  story  of  their  im- 
portation into  Nebraska  and  explaining  the  plans  and  methods  of 
their  owner.  It  is  a  story  that  should  be  of  interest  to  any  man 
who  is  in  the  dairy  business,  either  on  a  large  or  small  scale. 

The  third  of  the  silo  articles  will  also  appear,  giving  the  ex- 
periences of  live  stock  feeders  and  breeders  in  t.he  use  of  the  silo 
and  figures  gathered  from  these  practical  farmers  as  tc  the  cost 
of  putting  up  silage,  also  the  results  of  its  use  as  demonstrated 
by  the  condition  of  the  cattle  fed. 

The  booklet,  "Hog  Cholera,  Its  Prevention  and  Treatment," 
which  is  a  collection  of  the  series  of  articles  we  have  been  run- 
ning, is  now  ready  and  may  be  had  for  the  price  of  5  cents  to 
cover  mailing  and  handling. 


Ayrshires  in  Nebraska 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Mean  Thing! 

She — It's  raining  at  last,  John! 

He  (to  corpulent  wife) — Well, 
come  inside,  then  and  give  it  a 
chance  to  get  at  the  lawn. — Punch. 

Had  a  Utile 

Man — Have  you  a  two-foot  rule 
in  the  house? 

Maid — Yes;  it's  to  wipe  all  the 
mud  off  'em  before  you  come  into 
the  kitchen,  and  don't  you  forget  it! 

Swindled 

First  City  Man — How  are  you  get- 
ting on  with  your  poultry  venture? 

Second  Ditto — I've  been  swindled. 
I  bought  three  incubators  of  differ- 
ent makes,  and  not  one  of  them  has 
laid  an  egg  yet. 

— — 
Not  Samson 

Sandy  applied  at  the  store  for  a 
job.  The  manager,  after  asking  him 
a  few  questions,  set  him  to  work, 
bidding  him  lift  a  heavy  cask  up 
onto  a  stand.  Sandy  struggled  vainly 
with  the  job  for  a  few  moments, 
then  stopped  and  said:  "A  told  ye 
ma  name,  sir,  did  A  no?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  manager.  "You 
said  it  was  Tamson.  Why?" 

"Weel,"  said  Sandy,  mopping  his 
brow,  "I  was  just  a-wunnerin'  if  ye 
thocht  A  said  Samson." 

For  Richland  Poor 

They  had  just  become  engaged. 

"Oh,  Will,"  she  said,  moving  a 
trifle  closer  to  him,  "I  am  so  glad 
you  are  not  rich!  They  say  that 
some  of  those  millionaires  receive 
threatening  letters  saying  that  some- 
thing dreadful  will  happen  to  them 
if  they  don't  pay  the  writers  sums  of 
money." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  replied  Will. 
"Why,  I  get  plenty  of  such  letters." 

Found 

This  story  in  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine tells  of  an  absent-minded  pro- 
fessor at  Drew  Theological  semi- 
nary: 

One  evening,  while  studying,  he 
had  need  of  a  bookmark,  and,  seeing 
nothing  else  handy,  he  used  his 
wife's  scissors  that  lay  on  the  sewing 
table.  A  few  minutes  later  his  wife 
wanted  the  scissors,  but  a  diligent 
search  failed  to  reveal  them. 

The  next  day  the  professor  ap- 
peared before  his  class  and  opened 
his  book.  There  lay  the  lost  scissors. 
He  picked  them  up  and,  holding 
them  above  his  head,  shouted: 
"Here  they  are,  dear!" 

Severity 

A  very  estimable  widow  in  Ger- 
mantown,  Philadelphia,  is  the 
mother  of  a  son  who  has  given  her 
much  trouble  by  reason  of  his  way- 
w  ardness. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  a  friend  one 
day,  in  speaking  of  the  boy,  "that 
you  are  not  firm  enough  with  him." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  the- 
mother,  "I  sometimes  fear  that  I 
am  much  too  harsh." 

"Indeed! " 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  say,"  the 
fond  mother  hastened  to  explain, 
"that  I  have  ever  really  taken  any 
summary  action,  but  I  have  talked  to 
him  a  great  deal." 

"And  what  have  you  said?" 

"Why,  I  have  said:  Richard! 
Richard."  nnd  other  severe  things." 
— Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Lvery-Day  Notes  from  a  Missouri  Farmer 

Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  Experiences  of  the  Season's  Work 


HERE  is  one  thing  that  needs  to  be 
watched  mighty  sharp  just  this 
time  of  year,  and  that  is  the  pitch- 
fork. It  is  altogether  indispen- 
sable in  its  proper  use,  but  when 
handled  carelessly  it  may  become 
the  means  of  very  distressing  in- 
juries. Every  harvest  time  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  men  meeting  with  serious  and  often 
fatal  accidents  in  descending  from  stacks  and 
coming  down  upon  tines  or  handle  of  a  pitch- 
fork. One  of  the  most  pitiful  accidents  I  ever 
knew  of  was  caused  by  simply  allowing  a  pitch- 
fork to  ride  loosely  on  a  load  of  hay.  A  man 
and  his  12-year-old  son  were  coming  in  from 
the  hayfield  and  the  boy  slid  down  off  the  side 
of  the  load  to  open  a  gate.  A  pitchfork  had 
been  carelessly  left  upon  the  load  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  when  the  boy's  weight  depressed  the 
side  of  the  load  the  pitchfork  slid  off,  too.  As 
it  slid  off  handle  first,  it  beat  the  boy  to  the 
ground  and  was  there  waiting  for  him.  The 
tines  pierced  his  neck,  one  of  them  injuring  the 
spinal  column  and  rendering  him  a  cripple  for 
life,  it  all  happened  in  a  twinkling,  just  as 
such  things  always  do.  No  one  can  forsee  such 
accidents.  The  onrj  way  to  guard  against  them 
is  to  watch  the  pitchfork,  making  it  your  bus- 
iness to  know  where  it  is — right  end  up  and  se- 
cure. 

*     *     *  * 
Mower  Dangerous  When  in  Operation 

Just  a  little  less  dangerous  is  the  mowing 
machine,  but  I  will  take  chances  with  the  mow- 
ing machine  before  I  will  with  a  pitchfork. 
The  mower  is  dangerous  only  when  it  is 
hitched  up  and  moving,  but  a  pitchfork  may 
be  in  hiding  where  someone  has  carelessly 
left  it,  and  in  just  the  right  position  to  cause 
you  to  injure  yourself  with  your  own  motion  by 
coming  in  contact  with  it.  And  yet  when  the 
mower  is  hitched  to  a  team  and  in  gear  it  is 
dangerous  enough.  Be  sure  you  know  where  all 
the  children  are  when  you  are  running  the 
mower.  It  doesn't  hurt  to  be  just  a  little  too 
particular  about  such  things. 


Divide  with  the  Birds 

Did  you  ever  try  mulberry  pie?  Many  like 
it,  but  I  think  all  will  admit  that  a  pie  made 
of  mulberries  and  cherries  tastes  much  better. 
A  better  combination  still  is  just  cherry  pie, 
with  plenty  of  mulberries  near  so  the  birds  will 
eat  them  instead  of  the  cherries. 


Time  to  Wage  War  on  Rabbits 
It  is  well  also  to  take  a  shotgun  with  you 
when  you  go  out  to  mow  the  alfalfa.  I  rec- 
ommend this,  not  as  a  protection  against  either 
of  the  haying-time  dangers  I  have  mentioned, 
but  as  a  means  of  taking  advantage  of  the  rab- 
bits. It  is  seldom  one  gets  an  advantage  over 
these  pesky  little  brutes,  but  in  haying  you  get 
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a  good  chance  at  them.  They  grow  accustomed 
to  the  alfalfa  field  both  as  a  mighty  good  feed- 
ing grounds  and  as  a  good  cover  under  which 
to  hide,  and  when  you  cut  it  down  you  have 
them  at  a  disadvantage  for  just  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  is  when  the  gun  comes  in  handy.  Al- 
falfa-fed young  rabbits  are  just  as  fine  eating 
as  spring  chicken,  too,  so  there  are  several  good 
reasons  for  shooting  them  at  this  time  of  year. 

i-        *        St  * 

Spare  the  Weeds  and  Eat  Small  Apples 

Are  you  getting  those  apples  ready  for  next 
winter?  If  the  soil  of  your  orchard  must  fur- 
nish moisture  for  both  the  apple  crop  and  a 
rank  growth  of  weeds  or  grass,  it  is  likely  that 
the  hot  days  coming  will  make  little  apples 
where  you  expected  large  ones.  A  mulch  of 
cultivated  soil  is  best,  but  if  you  have  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds  drawing  moisture  from  your 
orchard,  it  may  quickly  be  turned  into  a  very 
effective  mulch  by  the  prompt  use  of  the  mow- 
ing machine. 

*     *     *  * 

A  Fortunate  Disappointment 

Just  about  a  year  ago  I  bought  a  young  sow, 
a  full-blood  of  the  previous  fall's  farrow.  She 
was  a  nice  gilt  and  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  purchase  I  expected  a  litter  from  her 
in  September.  The  litter,  however,  never  ma- 
terialized and  I  was  much  disappointed.  But 
this  was  a  case  in  which  temporary  disappoint- 
ment turned  out  to  be  good  fortune.  The  gilt 
grew  into  a  splendid  sow,  and  this  spring  when 
she  farrowed  eight  of  the  very  best  pigs  I  ever 
saw  and  raised  them  easily  and  evenly,  I  could 
not  help  but  recognize  my  good  fortune.  I  had 
made  a  permanent  gain  by  allowing  the  sow  to 
attain  perfect  maturity  and  a  good  growth,  even 
if  I  had  done  so  unwillingly.  And  why  not?  I 
expect  to  keep  her  for  several  years.  Why  sac- 
rifice a  little  on  all  her  litters  just  for  the  sake 
of  crowding  in  an  extra  litter  before  she  was  a 
year  old? 

»      *      a  * 

Form  Your  Own  Conclusions 

A  man  who  tries  to  reason  or  legislate  dogs 
away  from  men  is  on  a  par  in  wisdom  with  the 
person  who  tries  to  keep  a  girl  from  marrying 
a  man  by  telling  her  the  man  is  trifling  and  no 
account.  The  attachment  between  dogs  and 
men  is  just  about  as  amenable  to  reason  as  the 
tender  passion  itself.  Why  some  men  keep 
those  yapping,  worthless  curs  abouit  them  is  just 
as  easily  explained  as  why  some  women  marry 
the  men  they  do.  It  is  just  because  they  like 
them.  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  a  dog  that  sucks 
eggs.  "How  are  your  hens  doing?"  I  asked  him 
one  day.  "Oh,  just  fine,"  he  answered;  "we've 
been  getting  about  two  dozen  a  day,  but  the 
pup  beat  us  to  'em  this  week."   "Great  guns!" 


I  exclaimed.  "A  30-cent  pup  would  soon  eat 
his  head  off  at  that  rate."  "Well,  I  did  have 
him  tied  up,"  was  the  answer,  "but  he  whined 
and  took  on  so  I  couldn't  stand  it,  so  I  turned 
him  loose." 

*  *  *  * 
Fishing  After  Corn  Planting 
Did  you  promise  the  boys  you  would  all  go 
fishing  as  soon  as  corn  planting  was  done?  And 
you  kept  your  word?  Good!  Some  of  the  hap- 
piest memories  of  my  boyhood  are  of  those 
trips  we  used  to  make  annually  just  after  corn 
planting.  The  whole  family  would  go.  Equipped 
with  a  big  picnic  lunch  and  plenty  of  fishing 
tackle,  we  would  drive  away  to  some  pond  or 
mill  dam  for  a  day  of  fun.  Those  trips,  as  I 
remember  them,  were  not  less  wonderful  than 
the  adventures  of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
although  I  know  they  could  not  have  been 
longer  than  five  miles  and  back,  and  we  never 
caught  more  than  just  an  ordinary  mess  of  mud! 
cats.  But  somehow  the  things  about  home  al- 
ways looked  better  to  us  after  we  got  back  from 
these  excursions;  the  rows  of  hoeing  in  the  gar- 
den never  looked  quite  so  long  and  impossible. 
It  doesn't  take  a  great  deal  to  make  a  boy 
happy,  if  youi  will  just  remember  your  own  boy- 
hood. 

i         *         *  * 

A  Unique  "Family  Play  House" 

I  built  a  tree  bunk  this  spring  out  in  the 
old  apricot  tree,  and  it  has  been  the  source  of 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  whole  family. 
It  is  simply  a  framework  of  poles  fitted  in  the 
crotches  of  the  spreading  limbs  in  the  center  of 
the  tree  and  scarcely  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  floored  with  barrel  staves,  and  when  fitted 
up  with  cushions  it  affords  a  splendid  seat  for 
three  or  four  persons  and  a  comfortable  couch 
for  one.  The  spreading  branches  are  so  thick 
around  it  that  there  is  little  danger  of  falling 
out,  and  the  distance  to  the  ground  so  short 
that  there  is  no  serious  danger  to  even  the 
smaller  children.  It  makes  a  fine  "play  house," 
and  I  think  I  shall  try  it  out  as  a  "sleeping 
porch"  this  summer. 

ft  .    *       *  * 

Phoebes  as  Fly  Catchers 

Man  seems  to  think  that  he  is  the  origieal 
fly  swatter,  but  there  are  a  pair  of  phoebes  in 
my  barn  that  hold  a  stronger  claim  to  the  title 
of  fly  catcher  than  even  the  official  of  that  name 
in  the  flyless  town  of  California.  Their  first 
brood  left  the  nest  on  May  21.  For  eighteen  days 
previous  to  that  the  old  birds  worked  inces- 
santly during  daylight  hours  catching  and 
bringing  in  the  rations — mostly  flies.  During 
that  same  period  I  frequently  read  in  the  pa- 
pers, "One  fly  now  means  11,000,000,000  after 
a  while."  Whole  some  scientific  man  is  figuring 
out  how  many  billions  of  flies  those  phoebes 
nipped  in  the  bud  I  shall  go  on  encouraging 
the  presence  of  the  birds  in  every  possible  way. 
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Cholera— Prevention  and  Treatment 

XI— Does  Treatment  of  Sows  During  Pregnancy  Produce  Abortion? 


HERD  of  hogs  is  liable 

A to  become  infected 
with  cholera  at  any 
time  or  any  season  of 
tie  year,  It  may 
catch  us  after  our 
sows  are  bred  and  be- 
fore farrowing  time.  What,  then, 
should  we  do  in  the  way  of  treat- 
ment for  these  sows?  This  subject 
is  one  of  great  importance,  espe- 
cially to  the  owner  of  a  pure-bred 
herd.  Sufficient  time  has  not  been 
had,  nor  can  sufficient  data  now  be 
obtained,  to  draw  any  positive  con- 
clusions on  this  subject.  We  have, 
however,  given  the  matter  very 
careful  consideration,  and  a  special 
investigation  has  been  made  along 
this  line. 

At  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  Veterinary  Medical 
Society  Dr.  Dorset,  in  his  talk  on  the  treatment 
of  hog  cholera,  brought  out  some  facts  obtained 
in  their  field  work  in  three  different  states. 
Four  hundred  and  twenty-two  pregnant  sows 
were  treated  with  serum  alone.  Of  these  nine- 
ty-one, or  21  per  cent,  aborted.  The  fact  that 
these  sows  were  treated  with  serum  alone  gives 
the  inference  that  at  the  time  of  treatment 
these  sows  had  cholera.  Two  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-five pregnant  sows  were  treated  with  the 
simultaneous  treatment.  Of  these  seventeen,  or 
5.7  per  cent,  aborted.  These  sows  were  well  at 
the  time  of  treatment. 

Proper  Handling  Prevents  Abortion 
From  this  inquiry  we  have  drawn  the  con- 
clusion that  if  sows  generally  are  properly  han- 
dled less  than  10  per  cent  will  abort.  One  au- 
thority says  he  vaccinated  300  at  one  time  with 
less  than  5  per  cent  abortions.  This  same  party 
claims  that  if  the  sow  is  advanced  in  age  there 
is  less  liability  of  producing  abortion  if  she  is 
treated  with  the  simultaneous  treatment  during 
pregnancy.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
these  sows  were  handled  while  they  were  being 
treated.  Every  hog  man  knows  that  rough  han- 
dling is  liable  to  produce  abortion  in  sows.  The 
same  serum  and  virus  may  be  used  by  different 
operators  with  vastly  different  results,  showing 
conclusively  that  the  method  of  handling  and 
not  the  treatment  itself  is  at  fault. 

Recent  information  from  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  good  pure-bred  herds  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska  is  to  the  effect  that  he  treated  his 
sows  simultaneously  on  the  2  4th  of  December 
last,  some  of  them  having  been  bred  six  weeks 
and  some  of  them  but  recently.  Nine  sows  far- 
rowed seventy  pigs,  saving  fifty-six  good,  strong 
ones.  He  has  not  had  a  single  case 
of  abortion,  nor  have  any  pigs  been 
born  dead.  This  party  is  a  careful 
feeder  and  handler,  and  we  believe 
this  has  materially  assisted  him  in 
the  results  he  has  obtained  from 
having  been  compelled  to  treat  the 
sows  at  that  time. 

The  veterinarian  of  one  of  our 
colleges  told  of  treating  nineteen 
pregnant  sows  with  the  serum-simul- 
taneous method.  These  sows  be- 
longed to  a  farmer  who  was  a  splen- 
did caretaker.  He  was  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  his  sows  that  he 
got  them  to  lie  down  to  be  treated, 
it  being  necessary  to  tie  but  two  or 
three.  The  result  of  the  treatment 
was  not  a  single  abortion  or  dead 
Pig. 

Operator  Must  Know  Potency 
In  this  investigation  one  fact  has 
been  brought  out  that  we  believe  of 
great  importance  in  the  double  treat- 
(4) 
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ment  of  sows  during  pregnancy,  and  that  is 
that  virus  of  high  virulency  is  more  liable  to 
produce  abortion  if  serum  of  low  potency  be 
given  at  the  same  time,  showing  the  strong  ne- 
cessity of  the  operator  in  knowing,  if  possible, 
the  standard  of  potency  of  the  serum  he  is 
using. 

In  another  part  of  the  discussion  of  this 
matter  we  take  up  the  probability  of  producing 
virus  of  a  higher  virulency  than  other  virus  by 
special  methods. 

We  are  constrained  to  the  belief  that  the 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  herd  is 
kept  prior  to  the  time  of  treating,  and  also  af- 
ter the  time,  has  much  to  do  with  the  question 
of  abortion;  also  how  the  sow  is  handled  in 
treating  her.  A  sow  should  not  be  roughly  han- 
dled, nor  thrown  in  this  operation.  The  best 
method  is  to  get  a  small  rope  into  her  mouth, 
securely  fasten  it  to  the  upper  jaw  and  tie  her 
to  a  post,  inserting  the  needle  behind  the  ear. 
The  accompanying  cut  shows  how  this  opera- 
tion is  performed. 

Period  of  Gestation 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
our  best  men  as  to  the  per  cent  of  abortions  in 
the  different  periods  of  gestation,  some  hold- 
ing that  sows  treated!  during  the  first  two 
months  are  more  liable  to  abort  than  if  treated 
in  the  later  stages,  while  some  of  our  best  a.u> 
thorities  claim  exactly  the  opposite.  From  our 
best  information,  based  on  the  actual  experi- 
ments we  have  investigated,  we  are  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  results  as  regards  the  period  of  gestation, 
careful  handling  and  sanitary  conditions  being 


most  important.  We  would  advise, 
however,  that  unless  conditions  seem 
absolutely  to  require  it  the  serum- 
alone  treatment  should  be  used  on 
pregnant  sows.  If  this  treatment  is 
used  and  the  sows  carefully  handled, 
there  can  be  absolutely  no  danger 
of  any  bad  results. 
Does    Vaccination    Cause  Sterility? 

We  have  made  inquiry  into  the 
subject  of  whether  or  not  the  use  of 
the  serum-simultaneous  treatment  of 
brood  sows  would  have  the  effect  of 
causing  future  sterility.  Most  au- 
thorities do  not  think  the  treatment 
will  impair  their  breeding  qualities. 
One  party  told  us  that  in  one  trial 
six  out  of  twenty-three  hypers  would 
not  breed.  A  hog  used  as  a  hyper, 
of  course,  has  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  virus  injected  into  it  than  is 
used  in  the  serum  -  simultaneous 
treatment.  This  is  but  one  experiment  in  this 
line  and  but  one  trial  in  the  experiment,  yet  it 
shows  that  it  is  possible  that  too  large  quanti- 
ties of  virus  might  impair  the  breeding  quali- 
ties of  an  animal.  More  extended  experiments 
along  this  line  will  no  doubt  give  us  more  defi- 
nite information. 

Inquiry  along  this  line  from  a  number  of 
farmers  has  shown  in  some  instances  quite  a 
per  cent  of  sows  treated  with  the  seruim-simul- 
taneous  method  before  breeding  failed  to  breed. 
One  farmer  in  Illinois  had  about  15  per  cent  of 
his  gilts  so  treated  failing  to  breed  the  fall  af- 
ter treating,  but  about  three-fourths  of  these 
have  settled  for  fall  litters. 

Years  of  experience  in  breeding  hogs  have 
shown  us,  however,  that  some  years  and  with 
some  hogs  we  had  plenty  of  trouble  along  this 
line  before  serum  was  used  or  known  as  a  treat- 
ment. This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  we 
would  advise  our  farmers  to  make  a  note  of  it 
and  get  such  information  as  they  can  in  their 
neighborhood  on  this  subject. 

Serum  Not  a  Cure 

Let  us  keep  it  clear  in  our  minds  that 
serum  is  not  recommended  as  a  cure  for  hog 
cholera,  but  as   a   preventive   or  protection. 

This  again  brings  us  to  the  importance  of 
quick  action  when  we  first  notice  sickness  in  the 
herd  and  the  importance  of  having  tested 
serum  available  for  immediate  shipment. 

Inquiry  has  revealed  the  fact  that  some 
operators  have  told  hog  owners  that  a  large  per 
cent  of  their  sick  hogs  could  be  cured  by  the 
administration  of  serum.    There  is  no  question 
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but  that  on  this  account  some  of  our  hog  rais- 
ers have  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  serum  is  in- 
tended to  do  and  have  condemnd  it  because 
it  has  not  effected  a  cure  in  a  large  per  cent 
of  their  sick  hogs.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
some  hogs  showing  marked  signs  of  sickness 
have  recovered  after  treatment. 

We  recommend  that  hogs  not  too  far  gone 
be  treated.  The  cost  is  not  much  when  every- 
thing is  ready.  We  want  it  distinctly  under- 
stood, however,  that  we    do    not  recommend 


serum  as  a  cure.  If  a  small  per  cent  of  your 
sick  hogs  recover,  you  will  be  well  repaid  for 
the  expense  of  treating  them. 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  government  show 
that  in  the  United  States  in  1887  we  lost  120 
hogs  per  thousand.  The  next  few  succeeding 
years  show  a  much  less  per  cent  of  loss.  Then 
we  suffered  more  severe  losses  up  to  1897,  when 
we  lost  ?!30  per  thousand,  dropping  again  im- 
mediately after.  Figures  are  not  yet  available 
for  1913,  but  from  the  best  information  ob- 


tainable the  percentage  of  loss  will  probably 
equal  that  of  1897. 

If  our  farmers  will  take  hold  of  this  mat- 
ter and  co-operate  with  the  authorities  and  use 
every  means  at  their  command  to  keep  down 
the  loss,  we  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  never 
again  will  we  see  such  terrible  losses.  The 
farmers  have  the  clubs,  sanitary  and  quarantine 
methods  and  serum  when  necessary.  Will  they 
make  the  most  of  it?  We  believe  they  will,  and 
that  succtss  will  crown  their  efforts. 


White  Grubs  a  Serious  Pest  This  Year 


S  THE  wanton  destruction  of  wild 
birds  continues  in  this  country 
the  balance  of  nature  topples  and 
insects  are  becoming  more  of  a 
menace  than  ever  before.  The 
current  year  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  in  history,  and  some 
varieties  of  bugs  and  worms  have  become  a 
devastating  horde  in  many  sections. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  enemies  of  the 
farmer  (part  of  the  price  we  pay  to  the  pot 
hunter,  the  feather  hunter  and  the  "sports- 
man") is  the  white  grub  (larvae  of  the  June 
bug),  which  plays  havoc  among  the  cornfields, 
the  pastures,  the  potato  and  strawberry  patches 
and  elsewhere.  The  white  grubs  are  so  numer- 
ous this  year  that  entomologists  warned  farmers 
not  to  break  sod  for  corn. 

The  beetle  lays  her  eggs  in  sod  or  similar 
places  where  she  can  insure  food  for  her  young. 
The  eggs  hatch  out  in  July,  and  the  half-grown 
larvae  (little  white  grubs)  descend  deep  into 
the  earth  before  frost.  There  they  remain  dor- 
mant during  the  winter  and  emerge  in  early 
spring  next  year.  After  they  have  done  all  the 
damage  they  can  they  spin  their  cocoons  and  re- 
main dormant  another  winter  in  the  chrysalis 
state.  In  the  following  year  they  come  out  of 
the  cocoons  as  adult  beetles,  the  females  laying 
another  crop  of  eggs  in  June  and  July. 

In  some  places  in  the  midwest  the  adult 
beetles,  which  feed  at  night  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees,  have  denuded  many  fine  trees  entirly  of 
their  foliage.  Pastures  infested  with  the  grubs 
are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  destroyed  during 
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the  coming  summer.  Next  year  a  new  crop  of 
grubs  (hatched  this  summer)  will  grow  to  full 
size  and  be  at  their  maximum  power  as  root 
eaters  and  plant  destroyers. 

The  white  grub  is  becoming  so  serious  a 
plague  that  systematic  efforts  toward  its  con- 
trol (it  would  be  presumptuous  to  speak  of  its 
eradication)  must  soon  be  made  or  the  high 
cost  of  living  will  become  acute,  extending  to 
rural  as  well  as  urban  population. 

In  Europe  the  white  grub  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  "regular"  pests  which  must  be  fought 
vigorously  every  year,  just  as  we  are  learning 
to  spray  in  this  land  for  certain  well  recognized 
insect  enemies,  who,  like  the  poor,  we  have  with 
us  always.  In  France  the  peasants  form  night 
parties  and,  after  spreading  sheets  under  the 
trees  where  the  adult  beetles  are  feeding,  the 
trees  are  shaken  by  hooking  long  poles  over 
the  limbs. 

Some  American  farmers  and  orchardists 
make  effective  inroads  on  the  June  bug  popula- 
tion by  placing  under  the  trees  tubs  of  water 
having  a  scum  of  kerosene  on  top.  By  hanging 
a  antem  about  a  foot  over  the  center  of  the  tub, 
the  bugs  are  attracted  by  the  light,  blunder  into 
the  oily  deep,  and  after  a  good  "catch"  the 
morning  reveals  literally  gallons  of  dead  beetles, 
each  one  of  which  might  h#ve  otherwise  pro- 
duced thousands  of  eggs. 

No  great  success  has  been  achieved  by  fight- 
ing this  pest  in  any  other  stage  of  its  develop- 


ment. Turning  hogs  into  infested  fields  and 
pastures  will  fatten  the  hogs  and  clear  out  the 
crubs.  The  hogs  destroy  the  sod,  but  the  grubs 
would  have  done  that  anyway,  so  it  seems  bet- 
ter for  the  sv.  ine  to  root  the  sod  to  pieces  than 
to  encourage  further  depredations  from  the  in- 
sects. 

Every  farmer  should  begin  an  active  cam- 
paign of  protection  for  the  common  birds  of 
field  and  grove.  Game  laws  should  be  made 
more  strict  and  enforced  with  more  rigor  than 
heretofore.  If  Audubon  societies  were  more 
common  among  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farms,  all  classes  would  soon  learn  how  worse 
than  cruel  it  is  to  wantonly  kill  a  song  bird,  a 
game  bird  or  any  wild  thing  which  helps  to  hold 
in  check  the  insect  hordes  that  are  slowly  but 
surely  creeping  upon  our  fields  and  gardens 
and  orchards  like  a  plague  of  Egypt. 

Snakes,  moles  and  toads  are  among  the 
friends  of  mankind,  and  yearly  consume  vast 
numbers  of  bugs  and  worms  That  we  continue 
to  regard  them  as  foes  and  kill  them  on  sight, 
illustrates  the  peculiar  ignorance  and  stupidity 
of  humanity  regarding  its  brothers  of  the  wild. 

Most  state  experiment  stations  issue  bulle- 
tins showing  the  horticulturist  how  to  fight  in- 
sect pests.  These  pamphlets  are  sent  free  to 
farmers  and  others  within  the  borders  of  their 
respective  states.  Very  simple  and  effective 
means  can  be  employed  to  combat  the  ravages 
of  many  pests.  A  2-cent  stamp  invested  in  a 
request  for  the  latest  information  from  state 
and  national  departments  of  agriculture  will 
pay  big  dividends  this  summer. 


Beware  of  Black  Rot  in 
the  Vineyard 

N  ACCOUNT  of  the  excessive  rain- 
fall and   the    large    number  of 
cloudy  days,  black  rot  is  liable  to 
become  a  serious  menace  to  the 
grape  crop  this  season.    This  rot 
is  generally  distributed  through- 
out   the    grape-growing  regions, 
and  is  always  liable  to  attack  the  crops  when 
conditions  are  right,  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Symptoms 

The  black  rot  fungus  occurs  upon  berries, 
leaves  and  sometimes  upon  the  young  canes. 
The  infection  on  the  berries  is  more  severe,  al- 
though sometimes  the  disease  shows  first  upon 
the  leaves,  where  it  appears  as  sharply  defined, 
nearly  circular  brown  spots.  After  a  while  these 
spots  become  roughened  by  the  appearance  of 
very  small,  pimple-like  protuberences  near  the 
center  of  the  spots.  The  berries  are  usually  at- 
tacked when  about  two-thirds  grown.  The  first 
sign  of  injury  is  the  appearance  of  a  purplish  or 
livid  brown  spot,  which  later  spreads  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  berries.  The  affected  part 
becomes  darker  in  color  and  small,  pimple-like 
raised  places  appear  on  the  berry  as  on  the  leaf. 


Later  on  the  fruit  begins  to  shrivel.  Bunches 
of  berries  affected  with  black  rot  often  hang  on 
throughout  the  season. 

Control 

The  most  effective  remedy  for  the  black  rot 
is  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  vineyard  should  be 
kept  as  clean  as  possible.  All  old  canes,  litter, 
old  berries,  etc.,  should  be  burned,  after  which 
Bordeaux  of  the  5-5-50  formula  should  be  ap- 
plied. If  spraying  has  not  already  been  done, 
an  application  should  be  made  at  once,  and  in 
order  to  control  insects  at  the  same  time  three 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  should  be  added, 
making  the  formula  5-5-3-50.  Every  part  of 
the  leaves,  both  above  and  below,  should  be 
sprayed.  Sprays  should  be  applied  at  intervals 
of  about  ten  days  until  there  is  danger  of  dis- 
coloring the  fruit.  These  sprays  do  not  need  to 
be  applied  under  heavy  pressure,  but  enough 
liquid  should  be  put  on  thoroughly  to  cover 
every  part  of  the  plant.  Spraying  so  lightly  that 
only  a  drop  here  and  there  lodges  on  the  leaves 
is  little  better  than  no  spraying  at  all.  A  com- 
bination of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of 
lead,  as  above  mentioned,  if  systematically  ap- 
plied during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  sea- 
son should  control  the  two  pests  which  seriously 
menace  the  grape  crop  of  Nebraska  for  this 
season — the  black  rot  and  the  graperoot  worm. 

J.  R.  COOPER. 


Hard  Seeds  in  Alfalfa  and 


Other  Legumes 


kURING  the  last  four  months  many 
samples  of  alfalfa  have  been 
tested  for  germination  by  the  Ne- 
braska seed  department,  show- 
ing the  presence  of  hard 
seeds  in  varying  per  cents.  One 
lot  germinated  2  5  per  cent,  with 
G5  per  cent  hard  seeds.  Other  samples  tested 
have  shown  50,  44,  39,  36,  32,  25  and  16  per 
cent  hard  seeds,  and  still  smaller  amounts,  some 
germinating  9S  and  99  per  cent,  with  no  hard 
seeds.  Practically  all  legumes  carry  these  hard 
seeds. 

One  sees  at  once  the  great  importance  of 
knowing  what  percentage  of  such  seeds  a  sam- 
ple contains,  both  in  determining  the  amount  to 
be  used  per  acre  and  the  price  to  be  paid.  If 
one  is  going  to  use  seed  of  which  only  50  per 
cent  will  germinate,  twice  as  much  seed  must  be 
sown.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  hard  seeds 
may  germinate  in  time  under  certain  conditions. 
Seed  sown  in  the  fall  and  subjected  to  winter 
weather,  freezing  and  thawing,  would  probably 
show  an  increase  in  germination,  but  this  does 
not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  high-grade  seed. 
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Education  of  the  rural  ministers 
as  to  the  problems  of  their  parish- 
ioners is  now  being  taken  up  quite 
generally.  California  had  a  big  meet- 
ing of  ministers  last  winter.  Sev- 
eral of  the  other  states  have  had 
ministers'  weeks,  and  Nebraska  gave 
a  week  in  June  for  this  purpose,  the 
farm  college  professors  giving  the 
ministers  some  idea  of  the  farmers' 
work. 


Luther  Burbank  is  defending  him- 
self from  criticism  by  admitting  that 
he  has  nothing;  to  do  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Luther  Burbank  So- 
ciety, which  is  putting  out  and  ad- 
vertising a  number  of  more  or  less 
valueless  plants  under  his  name.  He 
practically  admits  that  he  has  sold 
his  name  to  this  society  and  is  help- 
less to  stop  its  use  in  the  promotion 
of  worthless  creations.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate thing  when  a  man  of  Bur- 
bank's  undoubted  ability  allows  his 
name  to  be  commercialized  in  this 
way. 


A  series  of  articles  on  "Hog  Chol- 
era— Its  Prevention  and  Treatment" 
— has  been  running  for  some  time  in 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  and 
we  have  announced  they  are  to  be 
published  in  the  'form  of  a  booklet. 
A  stock  food  company  in  Wisconsin, 
however,  has  beaten  us  to  it.  It  is 
advertising  a  booklet  by  this  name 
for  free  distribution.  This  booklet 
Is  advertising  matter,  setting  forth 
the  claims  of  the  company's  stock 
conditioner.  "You  can  prevent  the 
cholera  absolutely,"  it  advertises. 
This  Is  an  extravagant  claim,  and 
such  impossible  claims  are  not  made 
ordinarily  by  reputable  firms. 


Grain  Storage  on  the  Farm 

The  principle  of  protection  for  the 
grain-raising  farmer  is  only  common 
sense,  a  self-provided  security 
against  loss  which  every  producer 
should  aim  to  have,  and  to  the  full 
capacity  of  the  grain  crops  produced. 
What  estimate  would  public  opinion 
place  on  the  farmer  in  this  age  of 
building  and)  improvement  who 
would  crib  his  corn  out  of  doors,  pil- 
ing it  on  the  ground,  as  in  old  pio- 
neer days  when  corn  was  not  worth 
anything,  when  land  was  selling  at 
$10  an  acre,  and  the  corn-raising 
farmer  had  scarcely  enough  to  keep 
himself  and  family  alive?  Pioneer 
days  have  passed  and  grains  of  all 
kinds  are  valuable,  in  fact,  high 
priced  comparedl  with  former  condi- 
tions. 

The  need  of  the  present  time  is 
system  and  economy  in  all  matters 
of  farm  production.  This  is  the  only 
way  the  land  owner  can  make  his 
investment  in  farm  lands  pay.  It 
will  never  do  for  the  farmer  to  go 
backward  and  place  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dealer  and  the  over- 
crowded markets.  The  farmer  must 
provide  his  own  storage  on  his  land 
where  the  crops  are  produced  and 
thus  protect  it  from  weather  and 
other  features  of  damage  that  may 
arise  while  he  is  getting  ready  to 
sell  it. 

This  is  the  only  common  sense, 
practical  way  to  manage  the  disposi- 
tion of  farm  crops.  Such  appliances 
as  are  needed  for  cribs,  bins  and 
garners  for  this  storage  on  the  farm 
are  various.  Some  prefer  large,  se- 
curely constructed  buildings  made  at 
considerable  expense,  while  others 
prefer  a  cheaper,  more  temporary 
plan  of  storage,  something  that  can 
be  moved  from  place  to  place  about 
the  farm  and  at  the  same  time  of- 
fers all  the  advantages  of  perfect 
storage  in  the  matter  of  weather  and 
rodent  security.  This  feature  of 
storage  is  no  doubt  best  provided  by 
the  metal  grain  bin,  a  device  which 
also  offers  security  against  fire  and 
the  various  other  losses  usual  to 
temporary  storage. 

The  idea  is  to  get  the  best  and 
most  secure  storage,  that  which  is 
least  subject  to  damage  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  grain  to  be  stored.  The 
matter  of  economy  in  labor  and  ex- 
pense in  the  handling  of  the  crop  at 
threshing  time  must  also  be  consid- 
ered. This  is  an  important  matter 
just  now  on  the  eve  of  harvest.  It 
will  pay  to  provide  farm  storage  in 
advance  of  harvest. 

College  Horse  Show 

The  students  of  the  Missouri  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  have  introduced 
a  horse  fair  as  an  amusement  fea- 
ture during  the  week  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises.  Many  of  the 
business  men  participate  by  offering 
prizes  in  the  various  classes.  Be- 
sides being  a  very  ingenious  scheme 
to  draw  to  the  college  exercises,  it 
bas  its  educational  value  in  instruct- 
ing everyone  who  attends  in  the  im- 
portance and  worth  of  the  horse, 
even  in  these  days  of  the  automobile. 

The  horse  show  has  brought  prom- 
inently to  the  front  the  light  har- 
ness and  roadster  classes.  Fuill  class- 
'  ifications    were    given    the  saddle 


horse  and  single  and  double  road- 
ster. Make  the  occasion  worth  while, 
is  the  demand  of  the  times.  A  great 
deal  of  amusement,  interspersed  with 
a  small  amount  of  education,  is  the 
formula  that  seems  to  be  most  sat- 
isfying. The  college  boys  of  Missouri 
have  invented  a  plan  of  entertain- 
ment that  will  insure  a  good  audi- 
ence commencement  week. 


Crop  Prospects  Good 

The  prospects  for  good  crops  of 
all  kinds,  except  in  some  lines  of 
fruits,  have  never  been  much  better 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
moisture  conditions  are  reported 
good  over  almost  the  entire  corn- 
growing  districts  of  the  United 
States.  Field  crops  generally  are 
good  color  and  growing  rapidly.  In 
the  Missouri  valley  country  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  to  encourage  a 
healthy  growth  of  all  classes  of 
vegetation.  The  rains  have  been  uni- 
formly distributed  for  the  last 
month,  except  in  some  small  dis- 
tricts where  there  has  been  reported 
an  excess  of  moisture,  and  some 
damage  to  crops  sustained.  It  is  the 
seasonable  shower,  the  continuous 
supply  of  moisture,  that  grows  the 
successful  crop.  Heavy  rains  that 
flood  whole  districts  of  country  ordi- 
narily do  as  much  damage  as  they 
do  good  to  the  crop  interests.  The 
season  in  which  rains  are  in  demand 
to  grow  crops  is  from  the  time  the 
orop  is  planted  until  near  harvest. 
It  is  the  constant,  continuous  sup- 
ply of  moisture  that  the  growing 
crop  demands. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  hear 
someone  say  following  a  heavy  rain 
in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  "that 
crops  are  now  assured,  even  if  we 
have  no  more  rain."  Such  expres- 
sions are  not  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence and  sober  judgment  of  one  who 
knows  how  easy  it  is  for  a  period  of 
drouth  in  July  or  early  in  August 
to  blast  all  hopes  of  a  corn  crop.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
great  prospect  of  the  corn  crop  of 
1894,  on  the  25th  of  July,  when  in 
'forty-eight  hours  following!  all  hope 
had  been  blasted  and  a  great  corn- 
crop  prospect  ruined. 

The  seasonable  shower  is  the 
moisture  that  is  demanded  to  grow 
a  crop  in  any  district  of  country 
where  some  system  of  irrigation  is 
not  in  use.  Moisture  storage  in  the 
soil  is  practical  and  serves  a  good 
purpose  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
dry  weather.  But  when  continuous 
hot  winds  are  experienced,  such  as 
swept  over  the  country  in  July,  1901, 
and  the  blighting  hot  winds  of  July 
26  and  27,  1894,  there  must  be 
damage  and  disaster  to  crops  follow. 

The  crop  failure  of  the  corn-belt 
country  of  the  great  central  west  is 
the  exception,  however,  and  all  pres- 
ent indications  point  to  an  excep- 
tionally prosperous  crop  year  for 
1914. 


Kansas  City  reports  the  smallest 
receipts  of  live  stock  last  May  of  any 
May  since  1891.  Slhortage  of  live 
stock  is  assigned  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, but  the  fact  that  farmers  are 
keeping  their  breeding  stock  in- 
stead of  rushing  them  to  market  is 
one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  fu- 
ture. 


Root  Crops  for  Farm  Stock 

The  neglect  of  growing  root  crops 
for  stock  feeding  purposes  on  the 
farm  is  a  great  mistake.  Sugar  beets, 
rutabagas,  turnips,  carrots  and  pota- 
toes comprise  the  most  important 
and  valuable  of  this  class  of  feeds  for 
stock.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
on  most  farms  there  is  a  very  per- 
ceptable  shrink  in  farm  animals  in 
the  late  autumn  season  when  taken 
off  the  pastures.  This  can  measur- 
ably be  avoided  by  the  use  of  root 
crops  in  connection  with  the  dry 
feeds,  hay  straws  and  fodders.  The 
change  from  grass  to  cured  feeds  is 
the  cause  of  many  animals  entering 
into  a  condition  of  decline  that  can 
be  arrested  only  by  substituting 
some  succulent  food,  such  as  root 
crops. 

It  is  also  well  known  by  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  feeding  root 
crops  that  all  kinds  of  stock  are  ben- 
efited  by  their  use.  Animals  given  an 
occasional  feed  of  roots  are  seldom 
out  of  fix  or  off  their  feed.  The 
growing  of  root  crops  for  stock  need 
not  be  confined  to  any  special  kind 
or  condition  of  animals.  Every 
horse,  cow,  sheep  and  hog  should  be 
privileged  to  an  occasional  feed  of 
roots.  All  root  crops  are  easily 
grown  in  the  corn-belt  country  and 
practically  all  over  the  live  stock 
districts. 

The  sugar  beet  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  in  the  matter  of  feed  value 
and  in  way  of  crop  yield.  It  is  also 
an  easy  crop  handled  and  is  readily 
preserved  for  feed  purposes  when 
stored  in  the  root  cellar.  Turnips 
and  rutabagas  are  also  prolific  yield- 
ers  and  are  grown  with  practically 
no  expense  and  very  little  labor. 
Where  roots  are  to  be  fed  in  large 
quantities  and  to  a  large  number  of 
stock  some  system  must  be  adopted 
in  the  feeding.  Some  advocate  the 
feeding  of  the  roots  whole  by  being 
thrown  out  onto  the  ground  on  clean 
sod,  while  others  recommend  cutting 
up  the  roots,  slicing  on  a  machine 
and  feeding  in  troughs.  Experience 
and  your  feeding  demands  will  soon 
solve  these  questions.  In  some  cases 
it  will  no  doubt  justify  the  cooking 
of  the  roots.  This  will  apply  espe- 
cially where  any  portion  of  the  po- 
tato crop  is  to  be  fed. 

The  poultry  yard  has  become  an 
important  part  of  the  farm  income 
on  many  farms.  It  therefore  deserves 
the  attention  necessary  to  keep  it  in 
the  best  of  working  order.  This  can 
be  done  in  no  way  cheaper  or  more 
satisfactorily  than  by  cooking  a  few 
messes  of  roots  each  week  through- 
out the  winter  for  the  fowls.  The 
raising  of  the  root  crops  is  the  first 
and  most  important  thing,  to  look  af- 
ter. It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  and 
plant  some  of  these  crops.  Provide  a 
variety  of  feeds  and  provide  plenty. 

The  Poland-China  Joulrnal„  a 
semi-monthly  publication,  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Poland-China 
breeder,  is  to  be  launched  next 
month  The  publisher  is  C.  H. 
Walker  of  Kansas  City,  who  is  well 
and  favorably  known  among  hog 
breeders,  especially  those  of  Kansas 
and  Iowa.  The  popularity  of  the 
Poland-China  in  the  corn  belt  should 
bo  a  strong  factor  in  assuring  the 
I  success  of  this  paper. 
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5heep  Versus  Dog 

The  most  encouraging  aspect  in 
the  promotion  of  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry  of  this  country  Is  now  man- 
ifest in  the  national  agitation 
against  the  sheep-killing  dog.  The 
response  of  Secretary  Houston  to  an 
appeal  from  the  sheep  growers  of  the 
country  for  legislation  that  will  of- 
fer protection  to  the  flocks  against 
the  depredations  of  dogs  and  pred- 
atory animals  has  given  his  depart- 
ment a  very  healthy  boost  as  being 
in  sympathy  with  this  line  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  lack  of  interest  in  many 
states  as  to  providing  suitable  laws 
regulating  the  dog  nuisance  in  its 
reference  to  flock  damage  has  been 
such  as  to  discourage  farmers  from 
going  into  the  sheep  business  and 
has  forced  many  to  relinquish  the 
start  they  had  already  made.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  inconsistent  fea- 
tures of  neglect  or  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  business  interests  that  any  or- 
ganization of  lawmakers  could  be 
guilty  of. 

The  worthless  cur,  the  mongrel 
dog  that  has  no  canine  virtues  to 
present  in  defense  of  his  existence, 
is  valued  more  and  given  more  con- 
sideration than  the  wool  and  mutton 
producing  industries  of  a  state. 
These  worthless  animals  that  cost 
thousands  of  dollars  to  feed  and 
maintain  are  yearly  destroying  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
value  of  mutton  that  the  market 
needs  to  feed  the  people.  This  class 
of  dogs  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  on  account  of 
thousands  of  sheep  that  they  kill 
and  destroy  annually  in  each  state 
engaged  in  the  sheep  and  wool  in- 
dustry. 

If  Secretary  Houston  can  be  the 
means  of  stirring  up  a  national 
fight  against  the  sheep-killing  dog, 
whereby  a  tax  may  be  assessed 
against  the  owner  of  such  a  dog  that 
will  fully  recompense  the  sheep 
owner  for  all  loss  he  may  sustain  in 
this  way,  there  will  be  less  complaint 
heard  against  free  mutton  and  free 
wool. 


Does  5he  Pay  Expenses? 

Every  owner  of  a  milch  cow 
should  reflect  every  time  he  sees  the 
cow,  "Does  she  pay?"  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  know  your  cows 
In  relation  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  milk  they  produce  and  the 
kind  of  calves  they  produce.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  a  cow  is  a 
good  paying  milker  at  the  pail,  but 
is  a  very  objectionable  breeder  of 
calves,  and  vice  versa.  The  poor 
milker  may  be  a  good  calf  producer, 
but  most  generally  these  two  quali- 
ties of  good  milker  and  good  calf 
producer  go  together. 

It  matters  not  what  breed  of  cat- 
tle you  keep,  you  want  a  good  flow 
of  good  quality  of  milk.  The 
sooner  you  get  this  kind  the  sooner 
you  will  be  able  to  get  results  and 
to  please  the  cow  trayer.  It  is  al- 
ways proper  to  breed  to  suit  public 
opinion  or  public  fancy,  for  this 
makes  popular  demand,  and  you 
surely  understand  the  importance  of 
producing  a  product  that  everybody 
wants,  or  at  least  that  is  popular  and 
desirable. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  cow  was 
a  cow,  worth  so  much  per  head,  and 


there  was  no  very  close  discrimina- 
tion in  their  purchase  or  sale.  Deal- 
ers in  cattle  have  become  close 
judges  in  quality  of  cows  in  these 
latter  years,  because  there  is  a  beef 
value  and  milk  value  now  to  every 
cow.  They  may  not  distinctly  show 
this,  but  these  properties  of  the  an- 
imal are  observed  and  a  value  placed 
on  them  accordingly  by  the  pros- 
pective buyer,  and  many  times  these 
influence  the  selling  price  as  much 
as  one  of  the  common,  no-quality 
cows  is  worth. 

The  secret  of  improvement  in 
quality  lies  with  the  breeder  entirely. 
If  all  cow  owners  who  keep  cows  and 
raise  calves  would  exert  their  best 
efforts  in  securing  the  very  best 
bred  bulls  for  their  herd  and  have 
some  definite  object  and  purpose  in 


their  breeding,  both  beef  quality  and 
milking  quality  could  be  greatly  en- 
hanced in  the  produce  each  year. 
Milk  quality  should  be  encouraged 
in  all  breeds  of  cattle.  No  cow  is 
fitted  for  a  mother  who  has  not  a 
good  flow  of  milk,  not  necessarily 
excessive,  but  liberal  for  the  breed 
she  represents.  Big  milkers  without 
constitution  and  good  physical  qual- 
ities are  also  objectionable  and  de- 
serve censure    by  cow  buyers. 

The  cow  that  does  not  distinctly 
furnish  abundant  evidence  that  she 
is  paying  a  profit  above  her  keep  or 
expense  should  not  have  a  place  on 
the  farm.  Get  rid  of  her;  pass  her 
on  to  the  slaughter.  Anyone  at  all 
familiar  with  cows  can  tell  when  a 
cow  is  profitable.  A  cow  that  in- 
clines   to    be    dry    three    or  four 


months  in  the  year  cannot  be  profit- 
able as  a  milk  producer.  A  cow  that 
is  a  light  milker,  though  she  keeps 
it  up  well  toward  calving,  is  not  a 
desirable  milker.  The  cow  that  pays 
is  the  big  milker  of  rich  quality  of 
milk  that  sticks  to  business.  You 
can  find  her.  Do  not  be  content  un- 
til you  get  a  few  such  cows,  then 
raise  the  heifer  calves  and  keep 
them. 


At  a  big  school  celebration  in 
North  Dakota  the  children  from  one 
community  were  taken  to  the  meet- 
ing place  behind  a  high  power  trac- 
tor belonging  to  the  father  of  one  of 
the  children.  You  never  can  tell 
what  use  an  ingenious  farmer  is  go- 
ing to  make  of  his  machinery,  but 
the  more  ingenious  he  is  the  more 
uses  he  is  sure  to  find  for  it. 


Why  Men  Quit 

Some  Other  Tires — Five  Reasons 


The  evidence  is  that — faster  than  evei — men 
are  quitting  other  tires  for  Goodyears.  So  far 
this  year  our  tire  sales  exceed  last  year  by  55 
per  cent.  Yet  last  vear  Goodyear  far  outsold 
any  other  tire. 

There  are  big  reasons  for  this,  and  every  tire 
user  should  know  them. 

What  Others  Lack 

Other  tires — all  of  them — lack  fhese  four  fea« 
hires.  And  these  are  the  four  major  factors  in 
tire  mileage. 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature,  which  completely 
ends  rim-cutting.  No  other  satisfactory  method 
is  known. 

Our  "On-Air"  cure,  which  saves  the  blow- 
outs due  to  wrinkled  fabric.  This  one  extra  proc- 
ess adds  to  our  tire  cost  $450,000  yearly. 

Our  rubber  rivets,  of  which  we  form  hun- 
dreds in  every  tire — during  vulcanization — to  com- 
bat loose  treads. 

Our  All-Weather  tread  —  tough,  double- 
thick  and  enduring.    As  smooth  as  a  plain  tread, 


yet  grasping  wet  roads  with 
grips. 


snarp,  resistless 


Thus  your  four  greatest  tire  troubles  are  met  in 
these  tires,  in  costly  ways  employed  by  no  other 
maker. 

Then  Extra  Price 

Then  16  other  makes  this  year  cost  more  than 
Goodyear  prices.  Four  Goodyear  tires  cost 
about  the  same  as  some  makers  ask  for  three. 

That  fact  is  due  to  our  mammoth  output,  our 
splendid  efficiency  and  our  modest  profit.  Our 
profit  last  year  averaged  6/4  per  cent. 

Men  are  refusing  to  pay  those  extra  prices 
for  tires  which  lack  the  four  great  Goodyear 
features. 


Remember  that  men  have  made  mileage  <ests 
on  millions  of  Goodyear*  tires.  And  this  flood- 
like demand  follows  all  those  tests.  Such  evi- 
dence of  quality  is  beyond  dispute. 

Any  dealer  will  supply  these  tires,  at  Good- 
year prices,  if  he  knows  you  want  them. 


GOODAPYEAR 
fS<Ls    AKRON  OHIO 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Toronto,  Canada 
Brandies  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


London,  England 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Mexico  City,  Mexico 
Write  Uson  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 
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MICA 


mm 


The  Mica  Make: 
It  Better 


No  More 
Blacklei 


VACCINATE 

WITH 

BLAOKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  drug- 
gist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent 
it. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,  .  MICHIGAN. 


Ik 


Ask  your  neighbors  to  subscribe  for 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


"0HI0"1914  Model 


The  Silo  Filler  With  the  Direct  Drive  I 

Wonderful  recent  improvements  of 

"Ohio" eclipse  anything:  ever  before  * 

produced.  One  lever  controls  all  movements  It 

—reverses  by  wood  friction  at  finger  pres*  U 

sure.  Self-feeder— with  famous  "Bull  Doer*'  ■ 

trrip.  Patented  Direct  Drive— Shear  cut —  fj 
7i on-explosive^  non-clogging.  Enormous  ton- 

nage  on  half  inch  cut— 50  to  250  tons  a  day —  1 

6  to  15  h.  p.  20-year  durability.  "Ohio-cut"  I 
silage  famous— cuts  all  crops.    Used  by  Ex* 

per;ment  Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  I 

Many  big  new  features  this  year.  _ 

Write  for  folder  B,  free,  I 

also  send  10c  for  264-page  I 

book,  "Modern  Silaga  . 

Methods."  ■ 


THE  SILVER   MFG.  CO.  | 
Salem,  Ohio 

"  WRITE  FOR  BOOK 
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This  wonder-worker  rids 
hoes  of  lice  and  other  ver- 
min pests  by  automatically 
applying  crude  or  medicated 

°Works  When  Hog  Itches 

Double  automatic  feature 
makes  double  saving.  No  oil 
wasted — flows  only  when 
hog  rubs  and  only  enough 
for  each  dose.   Gets  right  to 
the  spot.    Better  than  dip- 
ping. Costs  only  4c  per  year 
per  hog  to  keep  your  hogs 
healthy.  Savesfeed.  Fat- 
tens quickly.  Write  today  for 
prices  and  terms. 
STARBUCK  MFfl.  CO. 
Dept.  75       PEORIA,  ILL, 


Hand 'Crank  Skimming 
IV-A-S-T-E-F-LM 

The  crankless  "AUTOMATIC" 
saves  butter  fat— because  it  oper- 
ates on  Its  own  power,  rum 
absolutely  even.  No  uncertain 
handpower.  Skims  faster  than 
ten  men  milking.  When  you  are 

through  milking  you  are  through 
skimming.     Costs  only  3 
cents  per  hour  to  operate. 

AUTOMATIC 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Over   10,000  in  Use 

Engine  and  separator  combined.  The 
engine  is  a  little  wonder  at  1-2  h 
No  gears  to  wear.    Magneto  equli 
unaffected  by  weather.  Ward'e  'J 
MaTIC"  guaranteed,  sold  on  30 
Trla!  at  our  risk.  Let  us  aend  Crei 
SeperatorBookNo.    8  Writetodayto 
MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  COMPANY 
■m      Chicago  Avenue  Bridge,  Chicago 

^Ui  ™  ■  ■ 


IT  BRAND 


A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preventive. 

\  bone  bui  dci.  an  appetizer  ami  conditioner,  a  mineral  balancer. 

This  ts  a  most  valuable  product  to  feed  the  pigs  at  weaning  time. 
It  serv?s  io  Keep  the  bowels  regular  keeps  the  pig  free  from 
worms,  aids  digestion  and  keeps  the  pigs  in  a  healthy,  thrifty, 
trowing  condition,  thereby  giving  them  more  resisting  powers 
against  disease  A  natural  vegetable  product,  free  from  any  m- 
iurious  ingredients  Can  be  fed  with  equally  good  results  to 
brood  sows  suckling  a  litter,  to  suckling  pigs  and  growing  stock; 
in  fact,  any  hog  from  birth  to  the  slaughter  house. 

BIG  TYPE  MAKER 

Manufactured  by  Union  Stock  VarUn  Company  of 
'Omaha  (Limited!    South  Omaha.  Neb 
Distributed  by 
GRAIN  BELT  SUPPLY  COMPANY. 

SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Hog  Cholera  Day  in  Nebraska 

Large  Attendance  at  University  Farm  Demonstration 


THE  first  meeting  at  the  Uni- 
versity State  Farm  of  Ne- 
braska for  the  instruction 
of  hog  owners  and  others 
as  to  how  to  use  serum  and  virus 
was  held  Wednesday,  June  10.  The 
meeting  was  voted  a  success,  not 
only  by  those  in  charge,  but  by  the 
farmers  in  attendance. 

More  than  fifty  hog  owners  at- 
tended this  meeting  and  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  farm  officials  by  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  what  they  saw  and  heard. 
The  attendance  was  from  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state  and  from 
as  far  west  as  Scott's  Bluff. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  an 
inspection  of  the  serum  plant.  The 
visitors  were  shown  how  serum  is 
made  and  how  a  hog  sick  with  chol- 
era looks,  the  serum  plant  having  on 
hand  some  hogs  which  had  been 
made  sick  by  inoculation  to  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  virus.  They 
were  shown  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  tell  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance when  a  hog  has  cholera.  Some 
pigs  having,  temperatures  of  106  and 
107  did  not  show  visible  signs  of 
hog  cholera.  The  only  way  the 
owner  of  these  hogs  could  possibly 
know  they  had  cholera  would  be  to 
take  their  temperatures. 

Post-mortem  examinations  were 
made  of  several  pigs  where  lesions 
showed'  plainly  that  they  had  chol- 
era, though  they  were  not  outwardly 
affected.  Four  of  these  pigs  showed 
by  the  post-mortem  examination  that 
they  had  tuberculosis,  giving  those 
present  an  opportunity  to  see  for 
themselves  how  hogs  are  affected 
with  this  disease  and  also  showing 
the  spectators  how  to  know  the  dis- 
ease when  they  see  it  in  the  carcass. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  in  the 
dairy  building.  At  this  meeting 
those  present  were  told  of  the  great 
importance  of  sanitary  and  quaran- 
tine regulations  as  factors  in  hog 
cholera  control,  showing  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  matter  of  control- 
ling the  disease  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmer  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  veterinarian  or  scientific  man. 

Practical  demonstration  was  given 
as  to  how  hogs  are  vaccinated  and 
why;  what  hogs  should  have  double 
treatment  and  what  hogs  the  single 
treatment  in  herds  where  an  out- 
break has  occurred.  Particular  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  thermom- 
eter as  the  means  by  which  the  pres- 
ence of  the  disease  could  be  made 
known.  The  fact  was  brought  out 
that  when  treatment  is  necessary 
the  success  of  such  treatment  does 
not  always  depend  on  the  operator. 
For  successful  treatment  the  hogs 
:iiust  be  properly  fed  and  housed, 
both  before  and  after  the  inocula- 
tion. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Dean  Burnett 
and  Dr.  Gain  to  hold  one  of  these 
meetings  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  each  month,  the  next  one  being 
on  .Inly  8.  Put  the  date  down  and 
arrange  your  work  so  as  to  be  there. 
Nebraska  hog  raisers,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
agricultural  college,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity fully  to  acquaint  themselves 


with  this  disease  and  its  treatment. 
They  will  be  making  a  serious  mis- 
take if  they  do  not  make  the  most 
of  this  opportunity.  Don't  get  the 
mistaken  idea  into  your  head  that 
you  know  all  about  hog  cholera. 
Our  best  informed  and  most  learned 
men  acknowledge  that  they  have 
much  to  find  out  in  this  great  work. 
A  day  put  in  at  the  state  farm  on 
one  of  these  hog  cholera  days  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  you  a  seri- 
ous loss. 


Iowa  Seed  Men  Meet 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
Seed  Growers  was  held  at  Shenan- 
doah June  11  and  12.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  seed  men  at  this 
meeting.  Matters  of  growing,  trans- 
portation charges,  laws  pertaining 
to  weights,  measures,  etc.,  were  dis- 
cussed. Henry  Field,  the  well  known 
seed  man  of  Shenandoah,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association  for  the 
coming  year. 


Co-operative  Fire  Fighters 
Ranchers  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  Sierra  national  forest,  Califor- 
nia, have  formed  a  co-operative  as- 
sociation for  the  prevention  of  forest 
fires.  They  need  to  use  fire  in  clear- 
ing land  for  farming,  and  will  do  it 
on  a  community  basis,  with  all  mem- 
bers present  to  prevent  the  hires' 
spread. 


OLD  AT  TWENTY 
Return  of  Youth  with  Proper  Food 


Many  persons  who  eat  plenty  never 
seem  to  be  properly  nourished. 

That's  because  the  food  is  not  di- 
gested and  absorbed.  Much  that  is 
eaten  is  never  taken  up  by  the  sys- 
tem as  real  food,  and  so  the  tissues 
simply  starve  and  the  individual 
may,  as  in  a  recent  case,  look  and 
feel  old  in  what  should  be  the  bloom 
of  life,  youth. 

"At  20  I  was  prematurely  old.  The 
health  and  vigor  and  brightness  of 
youth  had  been,  as  it  seemed,  stolen 
from  me.  I  went  to  work  in  the 
morning  with  slow  steps  and  a  dull 
head. 

"My  work  through  the  day  was 
unsatisfactory,  for  my  breakfast  lay 
in  my  stomach  like  a  hard  lump.  I 
vvas  peevish  and  the  gas  in  my  stom- 
ach was  very  anoying.  After 
supper  I  usually  went  to  bed  to  toss 
half  the  night  from  sheer  nervous- 
ness. 

"This  was  all  from  indigestion — 
caused  by  wrong  eating. 

"Finally  I  tried  Grape-Nuts  and  I 
cannot  describe  the  full  benefits  re- 
ceived from  the  food.  It  gave  me 
back  my  health.  It  has  completely 
restored  good  digestion  and  my  ail- 
ments have  disappeared.  I  steadily 
improved  and  am  now  strong  and  in 
perfect  health." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
Interesti 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


|EW  are  the  farms  that  are 
not,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  gape-infested.  On 
some  farms  the  chickens 
may  not  get  these  worms  until  they 
are,  as  you  thought,  entirely  out  of 
disease  danger,  and  then  all  at  once 
you  notice  some  of  these  big,  fully 
feathered  chicks  are  humping  up  and 
acting  as  if  frozen,  and  the  feathers 
are  ruffled,  and  they  refuse  to  eat 
and  stand  about  sleepy-eyed  until 
some  morning  you  find  them  dead. 
There  are  two  ages  when  gapeworms 
are  decidedly  death-dealing  to  young 
chickens,  and  one  time  is  when  they 
are  so  very  young  they  cannot  gape, 
simply  mope  around,  get  smaller  all 
the  time,  then  die,  and  you  wonder 
why.  Then,  say  at  from  2  to  3 
weeks'  old,  they  show  signs  of  them. 
At  this  age  the  worms  have  come  up 
high  enough  in  the  windpipe  to  set 
up  a  ticklish  smothering,  and  the 
chick  gapes  for  breath.  This  is  the 
time  when  it  is  easiest  to  get  the 
worms  out  and  save  the  chicks. 

But  when  they  get  the  gapeworms 
at  2  and  more  months  of  age,  then, 
like  the  very  young  chicks,  they  sel- 
dom gape  at  all,  though  some  of 
them  at  times  may  sniff  as  if  they 
had  cold.  They  do  not  seem  one  bit 
short  of  breath,  just  simply  weak. 
You  will  notice  these  weak,  poor, 
blue-skinned  chicks  that  a  while 
back  were  so  spry  and  big-bodied  are 
mostly  pullets  This  must  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  roosters  are  better 
able  to  throw  out  the  worms  and 
save  themselves.  There  is  one  thing 
sure — -when  the  gape-infested  chick 
comes  to  this  state  it  is  in  danger  of 
dying.  You  may  save  it  if  you  sit 
down  in  a  sunny  place,  fasten  its  feet 
between  your  knees  and,  opening  its 
mouth,  which  also  opens  up  the 
•windpipe,  insert  a  twisted  wire 
pulled  from  a  screen  wire  into  its 
throat,  which  after  being  twisted 
about  far  down  several  times  will 
bring  up  a  lot  of  blood  which  is 
mainly  crushed  worms;  then  place 
such  weak  chicks  to  themselves  in  a 
small  coop  and  try  to  induce  them  to 
eat  plenty  of  milk  and  bread  and 
meat  scraps.  Smoking  the  flock 
from  which  these  come  with  sulphur 
will  often,  at  the  first  sign  of  the 
trouble,  eradicate  it.  Smoke  them 
in  a  roomy  coop  where  enough  air 
enters  to  keep  them  from  smother- 
ing, but  not  from,  sneezing  a  long 
time.  I  have  saved  many  by  follow- 
ing in  time  this  last  rule. 


Broody  Hens 
The  nearer  molting  time  comes, 
the  fewer  eggs  most  hens  lay  to  the 
clutch.  Sometimes  it  is  but  from 
7  to  10,  then  off  they  go  clucking 
again.  Sometimes  they  break  up  in 
shorter  order  if  you  allow  them  two 
or  three  days'  rest  on  the  nest,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  breed.  The  best  idea 
is  to  visit  all  the  nests  late  each 
evening  this  time  of  year,  and  every 
hen  found  growling  on  the  nest  bear 
her  away  to  a  coop  devoid  of  nesting 
material.  Have  the  coop  large 
enough  to  accommodate  a  dozen, 
anyway,  and  spare  one  rooster  to  the 


lot.  Keep  up  three  or  four  days, 
then  turn  out  and  in  that  many  more 
days  the  majority  should  be  starting 
another  clutch  of  eggs.  ^ 


Fattened  Geese 
Peasant  women  of  France  look 
after  the  geese  that  provide  the  liv- 
ers for  the  famous  Strasburg  liver 
pies.  Three  times  a  day  these 
women  stuff  food  down  the  throat 
of  the  goose  by  the  aid  of  one  fore- 
finger. It  takes  about  an  hour  to 
feed  twelve  geese.  These  women 
must  keep  close  watch  on  these 
stuffed  geese  night  and  day  and 
have  a  sharp  knife  ready  to  bleed 
any  goose  showing  a  staggering  gait, 
for  when  the  stuffing  has  fatted  the 
^oose  to  the  point  where  the  liver 
enlarges  rapidly,  the  goose  may  go 
off  with  apoplexy,  and  to  let  it  lie 
several  hours  unbled  would  mean  a 
big  loss  of  both  the  body  for  market 
and  liver  for  the  pies.  The  goose 
on  the  market  would  not  bring  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  food  put 
into  it,  but  the  livers  bring  as  high 
as  $4  a  dozen.  Then  these  women 
make  a  profit  on  smoked  goose 
breasts,  the  delicatessen  stores  pay- 
ing as  high  as  75  cents  a  pound  for 
these.     This     reference     to  these 


peasant  women  keeping  such  close 
watch  on  the  fowl  liable  to  die  of 
apoplexy  may  let  in  some  light  on 
so  many  sudden  deaths  in  our  own 
Leavily-fed  flocks.  As  these  die  us- 
ually at  night,  we  do  not  notice  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 
If  we  did,  and  bled  the  fowl  in  time, 
we  could  safely  use  it  on  the  table. 


The  Powerful  Smalley 
Cuts  Silo-Filling  Cost! 


Baby  Chicks 
The  demand  for  baby  chicks  this 
spring  has  had  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease, for  away  out  on  remote 
farms  the  farmer's  wife,  in  many 
cases,  has  sold  the  eggs  laid  by  her 
hens  on  the  market  and  invested  the 
money  in  baby  chicks  hatched  by 
these  monster  hatcheries.  One 
'woman  sent  $10  for  100  chicks  a 
week  old  this  last  summer  and  raised 
ninety-five  of  the  hundred  to  ma- 
turity. This  spring  her  neighbors 
patronized  that  hatchery. 


Distrust  any  medicine  that  is  ad- 
vertised as  beingi  an  "absolutely  cer- 
tain" cure  for  hog  cholera.  There  is 
no  such  thing.  We  are  surprised  to 
find  that  certain  breed  papers  that 
should  know  better  are  carrying 
such  advertising.  One  man  not  only 
makes  such  claims  for  his  "remedy," 
but  insinuates  that  state  and  govern- 
ment authorities  are  leagued  against 
him  to  prevent  the  eradication  of 
cholera. 


The  day  of  the  old  slat-apron  silo  filler  is 
gone.  No  wise  farmer  is  going  to  use  one 
when  he  can  est  a  money-saving,  grip-hook, 
force-feed  SMALLEY,  that  does  the  work 
quicker,  easier  and  at  less  cost.  It  handles 
silage,  cow  peas  or  alfalfa  in  a  hurry.  Cuts 
It  fine  and  uniform.  Packs  silage  tighter- 
gives  more  tonnage. 

No  Power  Waste 

One  pulley  and  chain-drive  on  blower  out- 
fits replace  power-wasting  idlers. 

1914  Carrier 

A  5  H.  P.  Engine  will  run  a  No.  12  force- 
teed  and  our  1914  enclosed  cacrier.  Special 
alfalfa  grinding  screen  furnished  extra,  pro- 
tected by  screen  patent  No.  721,246.  Make 
your  own  meal. 

Send  postal  today  for  lateit  Smalley  catalog. 

The  Smallev  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  344 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of 
Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and 
Band  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensi- 
lage and  Snapping 
Machines,  Drag 
and  Circular  Saw 
MachineB,  Cham- 

Sion  Plows.  Cob 
rindera  and  Feed 
Kills. 


ALFALFA 

SOWN  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  AUGUST 

How  to  gTOW  Alfalfa,  how  to  feed  it,  how  to  har- 
vest and  care  for  it.  Full  information  for  corn  belt 
farmers  who  wish  to  grow  this  most  profitable  hay 
crop  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Also  samples 
of  our  Western  Upland,  Dakota  and  Turkestan  seed 
of  extra  quality  at  low  prices.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,        DEPT.  51      «  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

3  |  IPC  VII  I  CD   Cermozone,  Louse  Powder. 

"6  «  HvE  niLLCn,  Egg  Maker  and  other  Poultry 
remedies  have  a  succesful  reputation  of  twenty  years  behind 
tbem  They  have  brought  success  to  thousands  of  Poultry  raisers 
and  will  to  you.  Lee*s  big  "New  Poultry  Book",  "Reading 
Symptoms  of  Disease"  and'  Poultry  Pointers"free  from  all  Lee's 
dealers,  or  write  direct.  The  New  Mandy  Lee  Incubator  is  a 
real  automatic  hatcher.  Write  for  catalogue. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO..    961  HARNEY  ST.    OMAHA.  NEB. 


Reo  the  Fifth— $1,175  and  Complete  Equipment 


F.  O.  B.  Lansing 


This  is  the  Super-Car 


Reo  the  Fifth— Mr.  Olds'  great 
car — is  not  built  by  usual  stand- 
ards. It  is  built  for  men  who 
want  a  super-car. 

It  is  built  for  years  of  perfect 
service — built  to  withstand  ab- 
normal strains.  It  is  built  to 
bring  troubles,  upkeep  and  re- 
pairs down  to  the  lowest  notch. 


The  driving  parts  are  one-half 
stronger  than  necessary.  They 
meet  the  tests  of  a  SO-horsepower 
engine.  The  steel  is  made  to 
formula.  The  gears  are  tested 
for  75,000  pounds  per  tooth. 

There  are  IS  roller  bearings — 
190  drop  forgings.  There  is  a 
costly  clutch  to  prevent  gear 
clashing.  There  is  a  simple 
method  of  shifting  gears. 

We  spend  six  weeks  on  each 
car  to  get  utter  exactness,  and 
to  properly  test  each  part.  No 
other  car  in  this  class  was  ever 
built  so  slowly,  so  carefully,  in 
such  a  costly  way. 


pairs.  The  car  stays  new.  It 
doesn't  grow  noisy.  When  lesser- 
built  cars  begin  to  show  their 
shortcomings,  Reo  the  Fifth 
shows  its  staunchness. 

Rough  Usage 

Under  normal  conditions — on 
smooth  roads — lesser  cars  may 
do.  But  the  farmer,  on  the  usual 
country  road,  needs  a  car  like 
this.  He  needs  these  margins 
of  safety,  this  vast  over-capacity, 
this  super-strength. 

Men  are  finding  this  out. 
Every  year,  thousands  of  men 
who  have  owned  other  cars  are 


buying  Reo  the  Fifth.  And 
every  buyer  tells  other  men  to 
buy  it. 

New  This  Year 

This  year  comes  the  new 
streamline  body.  There  are 
many  new  ideas  in  equipment. 
The  car  excels  in  appearance 
now  as  it  does  in  the  hidden  parts. 

And  there  comes  a  new  price — 
$220  less  than  last  year  with 
electric  starter.  So  price  no 
longer  bars  you  from  the  utmost 
in  a  car. 

A  thousand  dealers  sell  Reo 
the  Fifth.  Ask  for  our  catalog 
and  address  of  nearest  dealer. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  LANSING,  MICH. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  Canadian  Price,  $1,575 


Reo  the  Fifth 

1914  Model 


The  result  soon  shows.  The 
parts  stand  the  strains.  There  is 
freedom  from  trouble  and  re- 

f 


Electric  Starter.  Electric  Light*.  Mohair  Top  with  full  Side  Curtain*.  Mohair  Slip  Cover, 
Clear  Vision  Ventilating  Windshield,  Speedometer,  Electric  Horn.  Robe  and  Foot  Rail*. 
Extra  Rim  and  Improved  Tire  Bracket,  Pump,  Jack,  Complete  Tool  end  Tire  Outfit, 
Streamline  Body— One-Rod  Control— 35  Horsepower — Tires  34x4 
Also  Handsome  Roadster  Body 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


The  June  Wind 

The  June  wind  over  the  meadow  sweeps, 
Singing  the  little  flowers  to  sleep. 
And  June  is  singing  so  sweet  and  low, 
'Tis  time  for  the  summer  flowers  to  firow, 
Tlio  wind  sweeps  low,  the  wind  sweeps 
high. 

Hurrah!  for  the  June  days  passing  by! 

The  June  wind  into  the  garden  goes, 
Kissing  each  little  baby  rose, 
And  chasing  the  butterflies  and  bees. 
Then    singing    goes    through    the  leafy 
trees, 

It  sings  to  the  children  a  merry  tune. 
And  it  is  a  song  of  the  joys  of  Jim  ! 

—Selected. 


The  JEditoi"s  Corner 
Usually  in  the  summer  time  there 
are  very  few  letters  sent  to  the  story 
department.  This  summer,  however, 
the  stories  are  coming  in  very  well. 
There  are  perhaps  fewer  boys  writ- 
ing, as  the  boys  are  always  so  busy 
with  their  fishing  and  games  and 
helping  father  with  the  haying  and 
harvesting.  The  girls  have  more 
time,  and  so  we  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  girls'  letters.  Judging  from 
the  letters  and  stories,  all  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  girls  and  boys 
are  having  fine  times— there  are  so 
many  jolly  accounts  of  picnics,  par- 
ties given  on  the  last  day  of  school, 
camping  trips  and  automobile  rides. 

And  besides  these  letters  about 
good  times  and  the  letters  about  the 
pet  dogs  and  cats,  lambs  and  colts, 


Hills  Are  Easy 

to  climb  if  you  axe 
mounted  on  a 

Bicycle 

When  coasting  you  can  safely  "let 
go" — Pope  construction  will  stand  the 
strain.  On  the  level,  ease,  comfort 
and  class  identify  a  Pope.  Fifty 
different  models,  exclusive  features. 
Backed  by  over  36  years  experience. 
Pope  Motor  Cycles  of  Pope  Quality 
at  your  dealers— 5  Models, $150  to  $285 

Write  for  Catalogs 

THE  POPE  MFG.  CO. 

24  Cycle  Street         Westfield,  Mass. 


30  DAYS 

Trial 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFERz^Vr? 

free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  **Rangor»"  We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 

cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  offer  is  absolutely  genuine. 

WfRiTF  Tf}  ft  A  Y  for  our  b|£  catalog  showing 
VWn*  IEL    M  %JLJ*A  S    Qur  ful|  f  bjcycle3  f(£ 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  ne-  er  b  rore 
equated  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  i  Beful  bicycle  information.    «t'sfr  *e. 

TIRES,  OOA&TER-BS7AKE  rear  wheJs,  haer 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  t.nd  parts  for  11 
bicycles  at  naif  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  in  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  asample  1914  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
yon  and  how  we  can  do  it.  _  You  will  be  astonished  a..d 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  Ret  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.S  180 CHICAGO,  ILL 


there  was  one  this  time  from  a  little 
girl  in  Arizona  who  had"  not  seen 
her  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters 
for  four  years.  Think  of  that,  chil- 
dren! Aren't  you  glad  It.  was  not 
you?  There  was  another  from  a  lit- 
tle girl  who  said  she  didn't  like  to 
see  her  father  shear  the  sheep,  be- 
cause he  sometimes  cut  them.  This 
same  little  girl  has  seven  big  broth- 
ers. Don't  you  suppose  those  seven 
boys  are  all  pretty  nice  to  their  one 
little  sister  and  proud  of  her?  An- 
other little  girl  tells  of  a  trip  she 
took  to  Oregon  and  says  she  is  glad 
to  be  back  in  Nebraska  again.  An- 
other very  young  lady  says  her 
mother  has  a  good  deal  of  work  to 
do,  so  she  helps  by  washing  dishes 
and  taking  care  of  her  little  brother. 
And,  by  the  way,  it  is  better  to  write 
of  some  interesting  experience  of 
your  own  when  you  wish  to  send  in 
a  story  than  to  rewrite  one  of  the 
"Tanglewood  Tales."  No  doubt  the 
story  writer  who  did  this  meant  it 
fairly,  and  she  rewrote  it  very  well, 
telling  it  in  her  own  words,  but  it  is 
better  to  make  the  story  entirely 
original.  HOME  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story) 
Our  Picnic 
By  Phoebe  Stearley,  Aged  11,  Chap- 
peli,  Neb. 
Last  Sunday  we  went  to  some  can- 
yons about   twenty  miles  north  of 
our  place.   One  other  time  when  we 
went  our  team  was  tired  before  we 
got  home,  so  we  thought  we  had  bet- 
ter take  two  teams,  so  we  hooked 
two  teams  on  the  lumber  wagon,  one 
ahead  of  the  other,  and  got  there  all 
right. 

There  were  eight  of  us  in  the 
wagon.  When  we  got  there  we  sat 
around  on  the  grass  a  while  and 
then  climbed  a  big  cliff.  One  of  the 
girls  had  a  camera  and  she  took  our 
pictures  while  we  were  sitting  on  a 
big  rock.  After  we  had  had  our  pic- 
tures taken  we  went  down  again  and 
got  a  drink  and  ate  our  dinners. 

They  were  going  to  have  bucking 
bronchos  about  half  a  mile  up  the 


Gem  City  £ 
Business  College  "J 


Quincy,  III 

Established  1870 

America's  Createst 
Commercial  College 

Tako  a  tmainesa  course  or  train  for 
civil  Kervtco,  a  Hccrotaryship  or  for 
commercial  teaching.      Write  .for 
year  book.    Goo<]  position))  waiting. 
D.  L.  MUSSELMAN,  Pres. 
Lock  Mox  27  Oulucy.  III. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age.  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  Ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  ot  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


road,  they  said,  so  we  started  out. 
It  seemed  about  a  mile,  and  I  guess 
it  was.  We  had  to  walk  back,  too, 
only  we  walked  over  the  top  of  the 
cliff  instead  of  going  around  by  the 
road.  We  got  tired  and  thirsty  be- 
fore we  got  back  to  where  the  wagon 
was. 

Soon  we  came  to  a  spring  where 
clear  water  rolled  out  into  a  basin 
of  stones,  which  held  the  water  so 
that  we  could  drink.  The  water 
tasted  better  than  it  would  have 
tasted  out  of  any  pump.  We  got  a 
good  drink  and  then  went  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  the  wagon  and  hitched 
up  the  horses  and  started  home. 

On  the  road  we  took  there  were 
two  or  three  bridges.  We  had  the 
horses  going  pretty  fast  over  the  sec- 
ond one,  when  the  girls  on  the  back 
seat  gave  a  yell  and  we  looked  back. 
There  they  were,  three  of  them,  piled 
up  in  the  road,  with  the  seat  on  top 
of  them.  Two  of  them  got  up  laugh- 
ing, but  the  other  one  had  the  nose- 
bleed. The  driver  told  them  to  look 
out  for  the  next  bridge. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
My  Feathered  Neighbors 
By  Hazel  Muirhead,  Aged  11,  Brad- 
shaw,  Neb. 
One    morning    while    swinging  I 
heard  a  noise  and,  looking  up,  saw 
that  a  pretty  pair  of  robins  had  built 
a  nest  on  the  limb  which  held  the 
swing.    I  got  out  and  tied  up  the 
swing  so  they  would  not  be  disturbed 
again.    The  next  day  I  climbed  the 
tree  and  found  a  sky-blue  egg  in  the 


Picture  Contest  No.  14 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  one  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  Make  it  in- 
teresting. Say  the  things  you  would 
think  if  you  really  saw  these  chil- 
dren. Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 


that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all 
considered,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
the  verse,  in  awarding  prizes.  Verses 
must  be  addressed1  to  Picture  Contest 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  and  must  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  July  4. 


nest.  For  three  days  I  repealed  ray 
visits  and  each  time  found  another 
egg.  I  watched  the.  for  three 
weeks  n"d,o>ne  mornftng  [  found  one 
baby  bird  and  three  pecked  eggs. 
Next  day  all  were  hatched.  For  a 
week  I  helped  feed  them,  and  when 
I  would  reach  the  nest  all  I  could  see 
would  be  four  yellow  mouths  open 
expectantly,  for  they  had  heard  me 
coming. 

One  morning  upon  reaching  the 
nest  I  heard  a  flutter  and  saw  that 
my  dear  little  birdies  had  tried  to 
fly  and  were  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. I  was  disappointed  and,  fear- 
ing that  they  could  not  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  Tabby,  I  shut  her  up. 
This  morning  I  saw  one  of  my  rob- 
ins fly  from  the  branch  of  the  apple 
tree  to  a  telephone  wire  near  by.  I 
am  sure  that  they  are  glad  they  can 
fly,  and,  for  that  matter,  Tabby  is, 
too. 


Name  the  Dog 
Myrtle  Wolery  of  Whiting,  la., 
writes  that  she  has  a  fuzzy  white 
puppy  that  is  so  beautiful  she  can- 
not find  a  name  nice  enough  for 
him.  She  wants  suggestions  from 
the  readers  of  Our  Young  People.  If 
any  of  you  care  to  suggest  names 
lor  him,  send  them  to  her  or  to  this 
department. 


Additional  Stories 

Iris  Armstrong,  Helvey,  Neb.,;  Lena 
Huebner.  Hershey,  Neb.;  Frank  Trivel- 
piece,  Bladen,  Neb. ;  Alice  Jones,  Inland, 
Neb.;  Mildred  Griffin,  Fairmont,  Neb.; 
Mildred  Nails.  Eddyville,  Neb.;  Hazel 
Hart,  Schuyler,  Neb.;  Mary  Sistek,  Ra- 
venna, Neb.;  Opal  Voge.  Portsmouth, 
la.;  Mildred  McVay.  Anita,  la.;  Kather- 
lne  Underwood,  Dumfries,  la.;  Maybelle 
Noel,  Dunlap,  la.;  Marie  Carr,  Lander, 
Wyo. ;  Grant  Gordon,  Masca,  Colo. ;  Twila 
Wilson.  Sapulpa,  Okl.;  Sarah  Pollard, 
Yucca.  Ariz. 


Grandmother 

Didn't  Know 


A  good  cook?  Certainly, 
but  she  couldn't  have  cooked 
the  Indian  Corn,  rolled  and 
toasted  it  to  a  crisp  brown,  wa- 
fer-thin flakes,  as  we  do  in 
preparing 


Post 
Toasties 


They  are  delicious  with 
cream  or  milk,  or  sprinkled 
over  fresh  fruit  or  berries. 

From  the  first  cooking  of  the 
corn  until  the  sealed,  air-tight 
packages  of  delicately  toasted 
flakes  are  delivered  to  you, 
Post  Toasties  are  never 
touched  by  human  bauds. 


Grandmother 
liked 


would  have 


Post  Toasties 


— sold  by  Grocers. 
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Of  Interest  to  Women  Readers 


A  Modern  Torch  Bearer 

Her  name  is  Miriam,  I  think,  or  Alice  or 
Susanne. 

Or   Lou   or   Lillian— perhaps   it   may  be 

Alary  Ann, 
She   is   a   helpful   sort;    she   keeps  her 

household  going  right. 
And  when  her  husband  '"tinkers"  things, 

she  always  "holds  the  light  " 

Her  part  to  hold  a  drippy  dip,  and  his 
to  hammer  nails1 

In  darkling  cellar  corners  where  the  sun- 
light flags  and  fails; 

And  when  he  gets  some  sticks  of  wood 
to  keep  the  fire  bright. 

She  brings  her  little  candlestick  and 
helps  him  with  a  light. 

Or  when  the  furnace  misbehaves— when 

anything  goes  wrong 
That  needs  a  manly  arm  to  mend,  and 

language  good  and  strong, 
She  goes  along;   she   holds   her  tongue, 

serene,  sweet  and  polite — 
She  holds  the  hammer  and  the  nails,  her 

temper  and  the  light. 

Oh,  you  may  laud  the  clever  wife  who 
really  rules  the  house; 

The  brilliant  wives,  the  beauties  that  so- 
ciety espouse; 

But  I  shall  sing  another  one,  that  cheery, 
blithesome  sprite. 

Who  holds  the  baby,  holds  her  home, 
who    always    "holds    the  light."— 

Grace   Stone   Field   in   Woman's  Home 

Companion. 


Whose  is  the  Fault? 

There  have  been  a  number  of  let- 
ters sent  to  the  Farmer  lately  from 
the  readers  of  this  department  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  the  home 
and  the  relations  of  the  members  of 
the  family,  one  to  another.  Most  of 
them  have  been  published,  and  every 
time  one  is  published  it  brings  an 
answer  from  someone  else.  Most 
women  say  they  and  their  husbands 
are  partners  and  that  the  children 
willingly  help  with  the  work.  They 
paint  word  pictures  of  happy  homes 
in  which  each  one  does  his  or  her 
share  of  the  work  and  no  one  is  over- 
burdened. One  tells  of  laborious 
duties  that  fall  to  her  and  to  other 
women  she  knows.  She  tells  of  neg- 
lect and  unwillingness  to  perform 
the  daily  duties  of  the  home  on  the 
part  of  husband  and  brothers.  An- 
other tells  of  a  husband  who  will- 
ingly does  his  own  work  and  as- 
sumes a  large  share  of  hers  because 
she  is  not  strong  and  well. 

"Is  there  any  object  in  publishing 
all  these  letters?"  someone  has 
asked.    "What  good  does  it  do?" 

"Perhaps  it  does  no  good  at  all, 
but  it  should.  It  should  make  us 
think.  If  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  home,  if  we  are  imposed  upon 
and  unfairly  treated  by  the  members 
of  our  families,  what  is  the  reason? 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  you 
hear  one  member  of  a  family  com- 
plaining about  the  others,  the  trou- 
ble is  with  the  one  rather  than  with 
the  others.  Some  people  are  born 
complainers.  When  they  ask  as- 
sistance from  any  one,  in  the  family 
they  do  so  in  a  tone  that  implies  a 
complaint  that  it  has  not  been  done 
before.  Frequently,  when  one  does 
a  little  favor  for  such  a  woman  she 
thanks  him  with  a  frown,  if  at  all. 
Pleasant  dispositions  are  not  given 
to  all  of  us.  With  some  people  they 
are  inherited,  but  this  is  seldom  the 
case.  Most  of  them  are  acquired  by 
smothering  the  bitter  and  unkind 
words  that  come  when  we  are  tired 
and  cross,  learning  to  think  the 
pleasant  thoughts  that  will  find  ex- 
pression in  kind  words  and  acts.  If 
our  families  are  thoughtless  and 
selfish,  let  us  look  into  our  own  con- 
duct and  see  whether  or  not  we  do 
not  make  thoughtfulness  and  unsel- 


fishness toward  us  a  hard  rather 
than  an  easy  task. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Mutual  Helpfulness 

Dear  Editor:  I  should  like  to  give 
a  picture  of  farm  life,  which  differs 
considerably  from  that  given  by  M. 
P.,  but  is,  perhaps,  just  as  typical. 
All  farmers  are  not  alike,  but  this 
is  not  all  in  the  way  they  are  man- 
aged. I  did  not  train  my  husband, 
but  as  I  did  not  train  him  to  do 
things  for  me,  neither  did  I  train 
him  to  be  indifferent  to  my  wants. 
I  did  not  neglect  his  kindly  offers  of 
help  until  he  got  tired  of  making 
them.  As  a  rule  I  accepted  and 
showed  that  I  appreciated  his  kind- 
ness. I  never  complained  of  the 
things  he  did  not  do,  nor  the  things 
he  could  not  buy. 

He  was  used  to  seeing  women 
milk  and  help  in  the  field,  but  he 
knew  a  weak  woman  from  a  strong 
woman  and  was  neither  selfish  nor 
lazy.  When  I  proposed  learning  to 
milk  he  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while,  as  I  never  would  be 
able  to  milk  much  anyway;  so,  when 
he  is  without  a  hired  man,  as  most 
farmers  are  at  times,  he  will  rise  at 
4  o'clock,  build  a  fire  if  it  is  at  all 
cold,  and  milk  eighteen  cows  before 
breakfast. 

For  months  at  a  time  he  has 
taken  care  of  the  baby  at  night.  He 
will  take  all  three  children  to  town 
with  him  on  a  fine  day,  especially  if 
I  am  tired1  or  overworked.  He  will 
take  the  baby  with  him  on  the  plow 
or  cultivator  and  return  with  him  in 
an  hour,  fast  asleep.  When  I  have 
no  girl  he  always  washes  the  milk 
cans  and  either  runs  the  washing 
machine  for  me  or  else  sends  the 
clothes  to  the  laundry.  He  never 
makes  a  word  of  complaint  if  his 
meals  are  late  or  poor. 

If  the  cattle  get  out  when  he  is 
away,  I  drive  them  in  if  I  can,  and 
if  not,  I  try  to  watch  and  see  that 
no  harm  is  done  until  he  returns. 
Occasionally  he  asks  for  a  little  help 
in  loading  a  calf,  catching  chickens 
or  driving  horses  for  the  hay  fork, 
and  I  am  glad  that,  when  he  does  so 
much  for  me,  I  can  help  him  occa- 
sionally. I  have  seen  other  farmers 
very  much  like  him  in  the  home,  too. 

I  think  M.  P.  must  live  in  a  very 
poor  neighborhood  or  else  has  been 
looking  through  colored  glasses. 
Perhaps  some  of  those  women  and 
girls  she  has  been  telling  about  en- 
joy milking,  tending  chickens  and 
working  in  the  field  and  are  entirely 
able  to  do  it.  I  know  one  woman 
who  will  help  her  husband  in  the 
field  one  day  and  another  day  leave 
him  to  take  care  of  the  children 
while  she  goes  to  town.  They  evi- 
dently enjoy  helping  each  other  that 
way. 

A  FARMER'S  WIFE. 
Minnesota. 


Women's  Voices 

Cultured  Europeans,  we  are  told, 
complain  that  the  voices  of  Amer- 
ican women  are  both  harsh  and  un- 
controlled.    Is  the  accusation  just? 

On  a  recent  short  journey  these 
things  were  noticed:  At  a  cerain 
station  there  boarded  the  train  a 
party  of  six  or  eight  women.  They 


UNITED  STATES 
100  People 


EUROPE 
100  People 
20  Houses 
1  Telephone 


Results  Compared  with  Theories 


Here  we  have: 

Ten  telephones  for  each 
hundred  persons. 

Nearly  one  rural  tele- 
phone to  every  two  farms. 

Reasonable  rates  fitted 
to  the  various  needs  of 
the  whole  people. 


Telephone  exchanges 
open  continuously  day 
and  night. 

Policy —  prompt  serv- 
ice. 


There  they  have: 

One  telephone  for  each 
hundred  persons. 

Practically  no  tele- 
phones on  the  farms. 

Unreasonable  rates  ar- 
bitrarily made  without  re- 
gard to  various  needs  of 
the  whole  people. 

Telephone  exchanges 
closed  during  lunch  hour, 
nights  and  Sundays. 

Policy — when  your 
turn  comes. 


America's  Telephones  Lead  the  World 
with  the  Best  Service  at  the  Lowest  Cost. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


We  will  send  you  a  Swain 

SELF-HEATING  IRON 

For  15  days  free  trial  in  your  home 

One  cent's  worth  of  fuel  will 
do  a  week's  ironing.  Saves 
miles  of  walking  and  half  tha 
time.  Iron  on  the  porch  or 
anywhere.  AGENTS  MAKE 
MONTSJT.    WRITE  FOR   FREE  TRIAL,  OFFER. 

Swain  Gasoline  Xig-hting-  Company, 
216  Court  Ave.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  g£?  *u 


tracts  and  kills  all 


filet.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Last*  tit 
Benson.  Made  oi 
metal,  can't  spill  or  1. 1 
over ;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers  or 
(sent  prepaid  for  H» 


BAS0LD  S0UES8, 100  DeK&lb  Are.,  Brooklyn,  a.  *. 


Drink 


The  thirsty  one's 
one  best  beverage.  ^ 

Delicious, 
Refreshing 


Demand  (be  genuine 

by  full  oame — 
Nicknames  encourage 

substitution. 


The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga 
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Stop  paying  nigb 
prices  for  houo  .' 
furnishings.  Owi" 
our  mail  order 
direct-to-consumer  plan 
to  save  yourself  mwney. 
Our  big  new  1914  cata- 
logue tells  all  about  it.  It  shows  a  full  line 
of  Furniture,  Rugs,  Draperies  and  Kitchen 
Ware.  Large  assortments  —  high  grade 
goods  at  money  saving  prices.  No  home 
should  be  without  this  book.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 
We  PREPAY  shipments.  We  GUARANTEE  to  return 
your  money  if  goods  are  not  satisfactory. 

This  $15.00  Chair,  Prepaid,  $9*75 

It  is  a  genuine  Arts  and  Crafts 
piece.  Strongly  built.  Fumed  oak. 
Genuine  Leather  Seat.  Only  one 
of  a  thousand  bargains  in  our  Catalogue. 

BEATON  &LAIER  CO.  „ 
421  South  16th  Street  _^#» 
Omaha,  Neb. 

SEND  COUPON,. 
Don't  Delay 

Get  the^,-*-' 
BooK  NAML 

aook:ss  


BEATOX  & 

^     uieii  co.,  m 

U.  leihSl,  Onuhi,  Men 


were  well  dressed,  ranging  in  age 
probably  from  30  to  50.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  they  were  from  good 
homes  and  possessed  of  high  intelli- 
gence. Their  talk  was  refined,  as 
the  conversation  of  all  women  should 
be.  But  their  voices  were  so  shrill 
and  stringent  that  they  could  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the 
other.  For  the  half  hour  or  so  this 
crowd  was  on  the  train  it  was  im- 
possible to  read  if  you  chanced1  to  be 
sitting  near  them.  You  could  do 
nothing  but  take  in  what  was  being 
saidi. 

A  few  stations  farther  on  another 
little  group  boarded  the  train.  It 
was  made  up  of  five  young  women 
and  three  young  men.  I  could  not 
be  quite  certain,  but  gathered  from 
their  conversation  that  they  were 
probably  teachers.  As  for  what  they 
said,  it  would  cause  any  mother  to 
blush  to  hear  her  daughter  telling 
and  laughing  over  such  vulgar  jokes 
and  taking  and  permitting  such  fa- 


miliarities with  boys.  For  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  so  they  kept 
it  up— a  constant  stream  of  silly, 
gushing  talk,  harsh,  grating  laugh- 
ter; and  if  they  were  teachers,  as  I 
suspected,  what  pity  for  the  little 
children  under  their  care! 

At  still  another  station  a  crowd 
of  men  got  on  the  train.  It  was  a 
glee  club  troup  from  one  of  the  larg- 
est colleges  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try, out  on  a  vacation  trip.  This 
crowd  was  composed  of  perhaps  six- 
teen men.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  find  seats  together,  but 
there  were  groups  of  three  or  four. 
Some  of  them  played  games,  some 
read.  One. bunch  of  four  sang  sev- 
eral songs.  None  of  them  made 
noise  enough  to  attract  undue  atten- 
tion. The  songs  were  real  music 
and  well  worth  listening  to;  nor 
were  they  sung  so  loudly  as  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  anyone  who 
wished  to  read  or  talk. 

After  observing  these  three  groups 


of  people  some  very  serious  thoughts 
entered  my  mind.  Are  our  girls 
and  women  more  noisy  than  our  men 
and  boys?  Are  men  more  often 
quiet  and  gentlemanly  when  alone? 
Recently  I  read  in  some  paper  the 
fact  that  a  crowd  of  men  in  a  court 
room,  usually  rough  and  noisy,  be- 
came quiet  and  mannerly  when  two 
women  came  in.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case 
with  the  average  bunch  of  men,  pro- 
vided the  women  were  of  the  right 
sort.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
where  our  young  people  are  to- 
gether, the  crowd  is  always  far  more 
noisy  and  reckless  if  it  is  made  up 
of  both  boys  and  girls?  Is  it  not 
true  that  in  our  homes  we  women 
are  louder  than  our  men  folks? 

It  would  surely  be  a  good  plan  if 
each  one  who  chances  to  read  this 
article  would  carefully  notice  her 
voice  and,  if  the  inference  is  found 
true,  tone  it  down. 

Iowa.  GENE  HARRISON. 


WESTERN  CANADA  NOW 


The  opportunity  of  securing  free  home. 
Steady  of  lttO  acres  each,  and  the  low' 
priced  lands  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan; 
and  Alberta,  will  soon  have  passed. 

Canada  offers  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  Settler, 
to  the  man  with  a  family  looking  for  a  home; 
to  the  farmers  son.  to  the  renter,  to  aU  who 
wish  to  live  under  better  conditions. 

Carada's  grain  yield  in  J»13  is  the 
talk  of  the  world.  Luxuriant  Grasses  pivo 
cheap  fodder  for  large  herds;  cost  of  raising 
and  fattening  for  market  is  a  trifle, 

The  sum  realize*  for  Beef.  Butter,  Milk  and 
Cheese  will  pay  nfty  per  cent  on  tile 
Investment, 

Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to 
reduced  railway  rates  to 
Superintendent  of  Immigration,  i 

Ottawa.  Canada,  or  to 
Canadian  Government  Agent, 


VI.  V.  Rennett,  Room  <, 
Bee  building,  Omaha,  (fob. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN    HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 


Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  four 
times  a  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HEH. 
OWN  DBESMAXEB." 

The  Spring1  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Fall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  X. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  20 
cents  a  year,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 

OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats,  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  d<>es| 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EvEBi 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER'' 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  It  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladles.  Misses  and  Chliu- 
dren. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  IF  you  use 

patterns,  or  if  yon  order  any  pattern 
shown  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
onr  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  lssne  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Jnst  send  yonr  address  and 
3c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 


Description  of  Patterns 

636S— Ladies'  waist:  The  surplice  style 
is  all  the  rage,  and  this  model  gives  us 
this  effect  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  scarf- 
like front  drapery,  attached  to  a  square 
collar.  The  balance  or  tne  olouse  is  plain 
and  loose.  It  has  the  drop  shoulder  and 
a  full  bishop  sleeve.  The  waist  pattern, 
No.  G36S,  is  cut  in  sizes,  34  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price  of  pat- 
tern, 10  cents. 

6272— Ladies'  waist:  Linen  or  madras 
can  be  used  to  mane  this  waist.  The 
waist  closes  at  the  front  and  can  be 
made  with  either  the  high  or  low  neck. 
The  body  and  sleeves  are  in  one  and  the 
closing  is  at  the  back.  The  pattern,  No. 
6272,  is  cut  in  sizes,  34  to  42  inches,  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  1%  yards 
of  44-inch  material. 

5160— Ladies'  apron:  For  the  lighter  va- 
rieties of  housework,  such  as  dusting,  ar- 
ranging the  bedroom  and  the  like,  this 
apron  offers  an  admirable  design.  The 
front  forms  a  biD  and  widens  at  the 
shoulders  in  collar  shape,  preserving  thts 
form  also  in  the  back.  The  skirt  portion 
of  the  apron  dips  in  front  and  slants  up- 
ward toward  the  center  of  the  back.  The 
pattern.  No.  5160.  is  cut  in  one  size  only. 
To  make  it  only  requires  2  yards  of  36- 
inch  material. 

5722— Children's  French  dress:  This  dress 
is  made  in  t  ie  long-waisted  style,  with 
a  plaited  sk  it.  The  dress  closes  at  the 
front  and  can  be  made  with  either  the 
long  or  short  sleeves.  Any  of  the  pretty 
wash  materials  can  be  used  lor  this  dress. 
The  pattern,  No.  5722,  is  cut  in  sizes,  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years.  Age  8  year  requires  3 
yards  of  36-inch  material  and  %  yards  of 
27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

44SO— Boys'  Russian  dress:  This  dress 
hangs  free  from  the  shoulders  and  is 
made  with  standing  band  collar  and  long 
sleeves,  which  have  three  under  box 
pleats  at  the  wrist.  The  closing  is  at  the 
right  side  of  the  front.  For  making  this 
dress  linen  in  white  or  colors,  madras, 
pique  or  percale  can  be  used.  The  pat- 
tern. No.  44S0,  is  cut  in  sizes,  1  and  2 
years.  Two-year  size  requires  2  yards  of 
27-inch  material. 


All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  i.ame  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren f.-ive  number  and  age.  Address  Fat- 
tern  Department.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


June  27,  1914 
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Head  Hunters  of  the  Andes 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


1'  _^  |u  A  Q  U  I,  Bolivia  —  During  my 
I    travels  on  the  high  plateau  of 
-  ^*^J    the  Andes  I  have  heard  many 
X4f£&\    strange  stories  about  the  vast 

*  ■/  unexplored  country  that  slopes 
down  to  the  Amazon  valley.  In  com- 
ing across  Lake  Titicaca  I  traveled 
with  an  American  railroad  contractor, 
who  is  building  a  line  through  the 
heart  of  Bolivia.  He  has  been  tak- 
ing a  vacation  of  two  or  three 
months,  and  has  just  returned  from  a 
gold  prospecting  tour  in  the  regions  of 
the  Madre  de  Dios,  one  of  the  high  trib- 
utaries of  the  Amazon.  The  Madre  de 
Dios  rises  on  the  outer  slope  of  the 
great  mountain  wall  that  skirts  the  north- 
ern side,  of  Lake  Titicaca.  It  flows  in 
a  winding  course  into  the  Beni,  and  on 
into  the  Mamore  and  Madeira,  coming 
out  through  the  latter  stream  into  the 


to  be  dangerous  and  the  natives  would 
not  go  into  the  waters  whare  they  live. 
Indians  Not  Friendly  to  Foreigners 

In  talking  of  the  Indians  Mr.  Avant 
said  that  the  most  of  them  are  not. 
friendly  to  foreigners.  They  are  savages, 
who  dress  almost  altogether  in  bark,  and 
their  chief  weapons  are  bows  and  arrow? 
tipped  with  poison.  Some  of  the  tribes 
are  supposed  to  be  cannibals  and  all  are 
in  a  very  low  state  of  civilization. 

It  was  at  Lima  that  I  met  Mr.  W.  Bell 
Taylor  of  Boston,  who  had  just  come 
down  from  the  coal  mines  in  the  high 
Andes  near  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  had  a 
chat  with  him  about  an  expedition  he  had 
recently  made  from  Ambato,  Ecuador, 
down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  into 
the  Amazon  valley.  His  trip  took  three 
months,  and  during  this  time  he  traveled 


Cannibals  Who  Live  Near  the  Source  of  the  Amazon 


Amazon  below  the  city  of  Manaos.  The 
region  where  it  rises  is  wild,  and  much 
of  that  through  which  it  flows  is  known 
only  to  the  Indians.  Mr.  Avant  traveled 
on  foot  down  this  river.  He  started 
out  from  Cuzco,  at  an  altitude  of  over 
two  miles  above  sea  level,  with  a  guide 
an  interpreter  and  eight  Indians,  and 
he  descended  to  regions  that  are  less 
than  a  half  mile  above  the  sea.  The 
mountains  he  crossed  were  more  than 
1G,000  feet  high,  and  his  way  led  from  the 
glaciers  and  perpetual  snow  down  into 
a  tropical  jungle,  with  crocodiles,  boa- 
constrictors,  palm  trees  and  rubber. 
Animal  Life  of  the  Region 

As  we  sat  in  the  rude  hotel  here  at 
Guaqui  this  morning  Mr.  Avant  told  me 
something  of  the  animal  life  of  that 
region.  He  says  that  the  country 
swarms  with  game.  The  woods  are  full 
of  wild  turkeys,  that  look  like  peacocks, 
each  bird  having  a  topknot  and  very 
bright  plumage.  The  flesh  is  excellent, 
and  it  tastes  like  our  wild  turkey.  An- 
other bird  of  the  same  species  is  called 
the  pabogil.  This  is  twice  as  big  as  the 
largest  American  turkey,  and  its  flesh 
tastes  about  the  same. 

I  asked  as  to  wild  beasts,  and  Mr. 
Avant  replied  that  he  saw  droves  of 
peccaries,  or  wild  hogs,  and  also  tapirs 
and  jaguars.  The  jaguars  came  around 
the  camp  at  night,  and  were  now  and 
then  to  be  seen  as  the  party  made  its 
way  through  the  woods.  Much  of  the 
journey  was  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams  and  the  party  did  not  lack  for 
fish.  Whenever  they  wanted  a  fish  din- 
ner all  they  had  to  do  was  to  explode  a 
dynamite  cap  in  the  water,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  surface  would  be  covered 
with  dead  fish.  From  one  such  explosion 
they  took  out  300  pounds.  Some  of  the 
fish  were  as  long  as  your  arm  and  were 
of  a  delicious  flavor.  Among  other  in- 
habitants of  the  streams  were  alligators 
of  various  kinds.  One  had  no  scales  and 
its  enormous  head  was  more  like  that  of 
a  fish  than  of  an  alligator.  The  skin 
was  of  a  bluish  cast,  with  a  few  specks 
here  and  there.  These  reptiles  are  said 


on  foot  and  in  canoes  for  more  than  1,400 
miles  through  the  wilds.  It  took  him  nine 
days  to  reach  Canelos,  on  the  Rio  Bo- 
banzo,  during  which  time  he  walked  and 
had  men  to  carry  his  cargo.  Each  of  the 
cargadores  carried  seventy-five  pounds. 
The  whole  way  was  through  the  jungle. 
At  Canelos  the  party  took  canoes  and 
floated  down  one  of  the  Amazon  trib- 
utaries to  the  mouth  of  the  TJcayali,  which 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Amazon. 
The  Ucayali  flows  into  the  Maranon,  and 
the  latter  goes  down  into  the  main 
stream.  Mr.  Taylor  visited  Iquitos,  the 
chief  rubber  port  of  the  upper  Amazon, 
and  then  came  back  overland  through 
Peru.  He  describes  Iquitos  as  a  city  of 
25,000  inhabitants  and  as  one  of  high 
prices.  It  cost  him  $5  a  day  there  for  his 
food  alone. 

Jivaros  Indians  Head  Hunters 

Among  the  most  interesting  stories  told 
me  by  Mr.  Taylor  were  those  about  the 
Jivaros  Indians.  These  savages  are  head 
hunters  who  kill  their  enemies  and  pre- 
serve their  heads  as  trophies  of  war.  I 
have  seen  many  of  these  heads  during 
my  travels  and  have  made  photographs 
of  them.  I  was  once  offered  a  head  for 
$100  in  gold,  but  refused  it  for  fear  that 
the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  might  haunt 
me  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  This  head  was 
about  as  big  as  my  fist.  The  bones  of 
the  skull  had  been  removed  and  the  skin 
so  carefully  shrunken  that  none  of  the 
features  was  lost.  The  skin  of  the  face 
was  black  and  the  long  hair  which  hung 
down  from  the  skull  was  of  the  same 
raven  hue.  The  nose  was  almost  negroid 
in  shape,  and  the  lips  were  sewed  to- 
gether with  long  cotton  strands  that  hung 
down  like  a  macrame  fringe. 

Mr.  Taylor  told  me  the  story  of  how 
these  heads  are  cured,  as  he  got  it  from 
the  natives.  He  says  it  is  a  drying  pro- 
cess. After  killing  a  man  they  cut  his 
head  off  close  to  the  shoulders  and  as 
soon  as  they  reach  camp  they  open  it  and 
take  out  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The  skin 
of  the  head  is  then  sewed  together  from 
I  the  crown  to  the  base  of  the  neck.    It  is 


Here's  the 
«i  Proof! 

Hogs  go  crazy  to  rub-rub- 
rub  on  the  Hog-Joy  Oiler. 
They  leave  posts,  stumps, 
trees  and  fences  to  get  to 
the  machine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  vermin 

Louis  Kleines,  Illinois,  writes: 
"Set  up  my  Hog-Joy  machine  to- 
day and  the  hoes  rubbed  on  it  as 
soon  as  I  left  the  machine." 
Phil.  S.  Haner,  Illinois,  says: 
"Was  surprised  to  find  out  how 
Warner  Bros..  Kansas,  write:  "We  set  ours 
O.  E.  Bone,  Indiana,  says:  "In  less 


soon  the  hogrs  commenced  to  work  same." 
up  yesterday:  the  hogs  all  wanted  to  try  it  first.' 

than  three  hours  my  hogs  looked  as  though  they  had  been  through  a  dipping  tank. 

Understand  that  the  hogs  do  all  the  work  themselves.  You  have  nothing  to  do— no 
work,  time  or  worry — no  individual  treatments— no  special  dosing  to  be  repeated  every 
few  weeks.  You  simply  put  the  Hog-Joy  machine  in  the  pen.  and  the  hogs  do  the  rest. 
5  cents  a  year  per  hog  keeps  them  free  from  lice. 


What  the  U.  S.  Government  Says 


"  If  your  hogs  are  lousy,  beware!  Accord- 
ing to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
B.  F.  Galloway,  hogs  that  have  vermin  will 
be  more  apt  to  contract  Cholera  and  die 
than  hogs  that  are  free  from  lice.  Blood- 
sucking lice  on  your  hogs  mean  poor,  lean, 
restless,  unhealthy  hogs— less  profit  (or  you. 

Why  not  savefeed.keep  your  hogs  healthy 
and  fat  and  get  them  to  market  quicker  by 
keeping  them  free  from  blood-sucking  and 


profit-sucking  lice  with  the  Hog-Joy  Oiling 
Machine?  This  wonderful  machine  con 
sists  of  only  three  parts-all  heavily  built 
of  cast  iron— a  trough,  an  oil  bottle  anil 
an  oiled  roller  which  presents  a  broad 
surface  on  which  the  hogs  rub 

There  are  no  small  valves,  springs  or 
delicate  parts  to  rust,  clog  up  and  stick 
—  there's  nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of 
order. 


hOGJOY SYSTEM 


SPECIAL  OFFER — $5  Hog  Joy%Ofl  Free! 
30  PAYS', FREE  USE 

In  order  to  quickly  introduce  the  system  to  a  thousand  more  hog  raisers,  we  are 
making  a  special  price  for  both  machine  and  oil.  In  other  words,  we  are  giving  away 
a  six  months' supply  of  Hog-Joy  Oil  — 10  gallons,  worth  85— absolutely  tree/  Besides  this 
we  give  you  30  days'  free  use  of  the  Hog-Joy  Machine.  If  it  doesn't  make  good,  back 
goes  your  money.  This  offer  is 
for  a  short  time  only.  By  send- 
ing the  coupon  now  you  get  all  the 
details  of  this  special  introductory 
price  offer  and  save  55  besides 
Act  at  once. 

HOG-JOY  COMPANY 

410  N.  Fifth  St,  Springfield,  III. 
Untnger  Implement  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Wholesale  Distributors  for  Nebraska 


Rush  This  Quick  for  the  Facts 


Good  Dealers  Wanted 

We  have  room  for  a  few  more 
-frood  dealers  to  take  care  of  a 
blgr  local  demand.  Address 
Sales  Department  for  full  in- 
formation. 


HOG-JOY  COMPANY 

410   N.  Fifth  St..  SprlnsfUld.  III. 

Send  me  full  information  about  the  Hog-Joy  Sys- 
tem, your  30-day  free  use  offer  and  your  special  intro- 
ductory price. 

Name   .   


Town    

R.  P  D  State. 


I  have  „  hogs. 
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Grain  Bin 


Corrugated.    Can't  Cave  In 
Bat-Proof..  Fire-Proof. 

Can    be   used   for  store 
house.  Capacity  Increased 
by     additional  sections. 
Keeps     grain  perfectly, 
large  door  and  removable 
shoveling  board. 
Ask  for  Booklet  Showing  Letters  from 
Satisfied  Users. 
BCTLEB  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1212  W.  Tenth  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Buy  With  Both  Sides  of  Your  Dollar 

You  get  dollar  for  dollar  -»Iu-  whm 
vou  purchase  THE  GADE  Allt  COOI.EI 
GASOLINE  ENGINE 
ftl  —  Fans  or  belts. 
Hn  H,.pperB  or  water 
II  U  tanks. 

Bnrsted  cylinders. 
Got  descriptive  folder  of  this 
wonderful  engine  at  once. 

Sizes  1  1-2  to  12  H.  P. 
Gade  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  66  E. 
Iowa  SI.,  Iowa  Falls. 

Now  that  the  crop  prospects  are  so  en- 
couraging, the  advertiser  should  prepare 
for  a  bumper  fall  and  winter  business. 


This  Cheap  Farm  Power 

'    M^,jCutsthf  Expense  Increases  ' 

J  Profits-Reduces  Work. 


Write  for  free  catalog  and  find  out  how  The  Heide 
Tractor  is  made.  How  easy  It  works.  How  cheap  to  run 
Why  it's  giving  satisfaction  and  Increasing  profits  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  and  why  you  should  have  one  to  reduce 
your  high  cost  ot  farming  and  to  solve  your  hired  help 
problem.  


Heider  Tractor 

Qan  Be  Operated  With 

Kerosene.Gasolene  or  Motor  Spirits 


Does  the  Work  of  8  Horses  and  Costs  Less 

's  a  real  one  man  tractor.    Weighs  5,000  pounds.  It  takes  J 
the  place  of  eight  horses  and  one  extra  man.    Will  do 
any  kind  of  field  or  belt  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
:ost.  Has  a  4 -cylinder  heavy  duty  motor..  The  Heider 
Tractor  is  the  pioneer  light  tractor.    Sells  at  a  price 
which  every  farmer  can  afford.   Don't  spend  money 
on  experiments.     Let  us  prove  that  the  Heider  is 
the  best.    Write  today. 

Heider  Manufacturing  Co.  j 

220  Main  St.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 
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Here's  The  Place 
For  The  Grain — 
Not  In  The  Stack 

Keep  your  grain  out  of  the  straw 
stack.  Use  the  thresher  that  has 
the  only  correct  method  for  get  ting  all 
of  the  grain. 

Hire  A 

Red  River  Special 

And  Save  Your  Thresh  Bill 

This  thresheroperatesunlike  any  oth- 
er. Instead  of  expecting  the  grain  to 
drop  out,  the  Red  River  Special  beats 
out  the  grain  just  as  you  would  beat 
it  by  hand  with  a  pitchfork. 
R.  N .  Wilson  and  three  other  farmers 
of  Wellington,  Ohio,  say:  "Your  Red 
River  Special  with  Clover  Attachment 
hulled  our  clover  seed  and  saved  it  in 
good,  clean  shape.  We  want  to 
recommend  it." 

Hire  a  Red  River  Special  for  your 
work  this  year.  Write  for  "Thresher 
Facts." 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Company 

(In  continuous  business  since  1818) 
Builders  of  Threshers,  Wind  Stacker 
Feeders,  Steam  Engines  and 
Oil-Gas  Tractors 
Battle  Creek,  Michlgaiv 


THE  "EVERLASTING"  SILO 

Why  build  your  silo  OS 
material  that  soon  needg 
replacing?  Buy  a  per- 
manent SILO;  one  that 
Is  fire-prcof  and  frost 
proof:  one  that  will  not 
rot.  rust,  warp  or  dry 
out:  one  that  needs  no 
painting,  has  no  hoops, 
no  guy  wires:  one  that 
is  wind  proof,  strong 
and  durable,  one  that 
will  last  a  lite  time. 
Buy  a  silo  that  has.  the 
above  features:  then 
yon  will  not  regret  your 
purchase  later  oo.  Our 

"EVERLASTING" 

silo  is  built  of  curved 
vitrified  clay  blocks, 
with  channel  steel  dojr 
frame.  It  is  the  only 
'«*SS***3K!6»SSS»*"^"  one  of  its  kind,  it  is 
easy  to  erect,  you  have  a  dead  air  space  in  the 
blocks,  and  they  are  made  strong  enough  to 
place  a  water  tank  on  top  of  silo,  thus  pro- 
viding fire  protection  as  well  as  water  pres- 
sure anywhere  you  want.  The  value  of  this) 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Get  our  silo  book— it  is  free. 
Hildebrand.  St  Boals.  Seward,  Web. 

JOHNSTON  BROS.  CLAYWORKS. 
Dept.    ,,B."  Clay  works.  Ia. 


ALFALFA 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  sow  alfalfa.  July  and 
August  good  months.  Get  our  book.  Alfalfa,  The  Wonder 
Crop,  Free.  Full  information  on  how  to  successfully 
prow  alfalfa.  How  to  prepare  the  ground,  protect  and 
harvest.  Earn  7*  net  on  $1,000  an  acre.  Also  tells  about 
"NITR AftIM,"  the  famous  inoculator.  Write  today. 
Cailowaj  Btos.-Bowtnan  Co.,     its  Caiioway  Station,  Waterloo  loM 


now  a  kind  of  ha?.  This  is  filled  with  hot 
sand,  but  is  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  its 
original  shape.  It  is  pressed  inward  cur- 
ing the  drying,  the  sand  being  changed 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  head  is  re- 
duced to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  the  orig- 
inal size.  Before  beginning  the  curing, 
the  skin  is  painted  with  the  juice  of  the 
huito,  a  fruit  that  looks  much  like  an 
aguacate  pear.  This  juice  is  a  leather 
preserver.  It  is  smeared  over  the  head 
inside  and  out.  As  the  head  grows  smaller 
a  stone  of  the  shape  of  a  small  skull 
is  inserted  and  the  skin  is  worked  down 
t  pon  it.  This  stone  regulates  the  size  of 
the  head  when  it  is  cured.  It  is  taken 
out  before  the  skin  has  grown  too  hard, 
but  after  its  features  are  fixed.  The  head 
is  then  hung  up  over  the  fireplace  and  al- 
lowed to  cure  in  the  smoke. 
Feudists    Sleep    in    Sitting  Posture 

Mr.  Taylor  describes  the  Jivaro  Indians 
as  a  well  made  good  looking  people.  He 
says  they  are  polygamists,  some  of  them 
having  seven  or  eight  wives.  They  mul- 
tiply rapidly,  but  the  population  is  kept 
down  by  fueds,  during  which  one  family 
will  lay  for  another  and  shoot  any  of  its 
members  on  sight.  In  order  to  be  ready 
to  defend  themselves  they  sleep  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  each  brave  having  his  spear 
between  his  knees.  While  visiting  one 
tribe  Mr.  Taylor  saw  three  Jivaros  who 
had  just  come  in  from  the  hunt.  They 
were  thin  and  gaunt.  They  described  a 
raid  that  had  just  been  made  on  their 
family,  during  which  all  had  been  killed 
but  themselves.  Mr.  Taylor  took  a  canoe 
and  went  with  a  priest  to  the  place  of  the 
killing  There  were  women  and  children 
and  old  men  lying  on  the  ground.  The 
heads  of  all  had  been  cut  off,  and  the 
captors  were  probably  curing  them  as  I 
have  described. 

"Another  interesting  thing  about  the 
Indians  of  the  upper  Amazon,"  said  Mr. 
Taylor,  "is  their  use  of  the  blowgun  and 
the  poisoned  arrow.  This  is  common 
among  most  of  the  tribes  between  the 
Napo  and  the  Maranon.  Their  guns  are 
long  tubes  just  large  enough  around  for 
the  arrows,  which  are  wrapped  with  cot- 
ton at  the  ends  to  make  them  fit  close. 
The  arrows  are  small,  not  more  than  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
not  much  thicker  than  a  wooden  tooth- 
pick. The  poison  is  so  deadly  that  it  will 
kill  almost  anything  that  the  arrow  goes' 
into.  It  comes  from  Brazil.  The  Indians 
can  send  these  arrows  from  forty  to  fifty 
ftet  at  a  shot,  and  they  can  hit  a  monkey 
or  a  bird  in  a  high-  tree.  For  their  fight- 
ing they  use  spears  much  like  those  of 
the  knights  of  the  middle  ages.  There  is 
a  Spaniard  who  makes  these  spears  and 
sells  them  to  the  Indians  for  rubber.  Some 
of  the  tribes  poison  their  spears  with  a 
venom  which  they  make  from  a  certain 
plant  mixed  with_  the  juice  from  dead 
bodies  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  The 
poison  is  put  up  in  earthenware  jars,  or 
in  joints  of  bamboo,  and  it  forms  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  among  the  Indians.  It 
is  also  used  on  the  arrows,  and  that  ^or 
the  killing  of  game.  It  does  not  injure 
the  meat. 

Witch  Doctors'  Dope  Effective 

The  Jivaro  Indians  are  superstitious. 
They  have  witch  doctors,  who  make  a 
drink  called  hiahuasa  from  the  root  and 
leaves  of  a  shrub,  boiled  into  a  tea.  This 


stuff  is  something  like  opium,  and  it 
makes  one  see  visions  and  dream  dreams. 
Mr.  Taylor  tried  it.  Shortly  after  he  had 
drunk,  spots  came  in  front  of  his  eyes, 
and  a  little  later  he  saw  pictures  ct 
saints.  The  witch  doctors  told  him  to 
concentrate  his  mind  on  his  family.  He 
did  so  and  saw  snakes,  but  a  little  later 
his  family  actually  appeared  before  his 
mind's  eye,  and  that  far  more  real  than 
in  any  dream  he  had  ever  experienced. 

Another  most  interesting  man  with 
whom  I  have  talked  about  the  Indians 
of  the  eastern  Andes  is  a  German  ex- 
plorer named  Kroehle,  who  spent  three 
years  in  traveling  among  them.  He  had 
a  camera  with  him,  and  I  was  able  to 
get  some  prints  from  his  negatives.  Some 
of  those  I  dare  not  publish,  for  the  fig- 
ures are  entirely  nude,  being  especially 
interesting  from  an  ethnological  stand- 
point. Mr.  Kroehle  was  twice  wounded 
with  poisoned  arrows,  and  he  had  some 
narrow  escapes  from  the  head  hunters 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  River  Napo. 
He  describes  the  Napo  region  as  full 
of  queer  people.  Some  of  the  Indians 
there  have  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears 
plates  of  wocd  or  metal,  as  big  around 
as  the  bottom  of  an  average  tumbler. 
The  holes  for  them  are  gradually  en- 
larged by  inserting  bits  of  grass  and 
twigs  until  they  grow  and  become  so 
stretched  that  they  will  hold  the  great 
ear  plugs.  The  same  custom  prevails  in 
Burma  and  in  other  parts  of  the  orient. 
On  the  highlands  of  East  Central  Africa 
I  have  seen  ear  lobes  so  stretched  that 
when  the  plugs  were  taken  out  they 
hung  down  from  the  ears  like  straps, 
and  their  owners  would  fasten  them 
over  the  tops  of  the  ear  in  order  that 
they  might  not  catch  in  the  branches 
as  they  passed  through  the  forest. 

Many  travelers  who  have  maclc  iheir 
way  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes  assert  that  cannibalism  still  exists 
among  some  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Some 
of  Mr.  Kroehle's  pictures  are  of  Indians 
he  calls  the  Cachiros.  who  live  along  the 
River  Fachitea  These  people  are  wild 
and  are  cannibals.  They  hunt  with  blow- 
guns  and  arrows  tipped  with  a  poison 
so  deadly  that  the  scratch  of  an  arrow 
will  cause  death.  They  do  not  use  money, 
and  all  of  their  dealings  are  by  barter. 
They  wash  the  gold  from  the  streams  and 
bring  it  to  the  traders  in  nuggets  and 
coarse  dust.  In  defense  of  cannibalism 
the  Cachiros  say  they  would  rather  be 
eaten  by  men  than  by  worms,  and  they 
believe  that  if  one  eats  a  man  he  ac- 
quires all  the  courage  and  other  good 
qualities  that  the  man  eaten  had  when 
alive. 

Others  of  the  tribes  cultivate  the  soil 
in  a  rude  way.  They  have  little  fields  of 
yucca,  and  sometimes  of  potatoes  and 
corn.  The  yucca  root  tastes  likes  a  po- 
tato. It  is  cooked  over  the  coals  and 
n  ade  into  a  cake;  it  is  also  used  to  make 
a  beer  which  is  somewhat  like  chicha. 
The  Aguarunas  are  among  the  tribes  that 
have  houses  and  cultivate  the  ground. 
They  are  a  warlike  tribe  who  fight  with 
poisoned  arrows  and  built  war-towers 
for  defense.  They  are  polygamists  and 
one  man  may  have  a  half  dozen  wives. 
These  people,  both  male  and  female,  wear 
short  6kirts  of  bark  or  of  cotton. 

Another  curious  tribe  along  the  Madre 
de  Dios  river,  down  which  Mr.  Avant 
traveled,  is  the  Huachipairis.    These  peo- 


1915  Pratt  Cars 

Seventh  Year 

Backed  By 
Forty-Two 
Years'  Man- 
ufacturing 
Experience ! 

GetCatalog 

showing  photo- 
graphic  views  and 
giving  you  the  stand' 
ards  by  which  to  value  any  car.  ^fe 
We  have  a  proposition  for  you 
if  we  have  no  agent  in  your  locality. 
If  interested  in  a  PrattFifty  at  introduc- 
tory price,  it  will  be  to  your  material  advantage  to  write 
or  wire  at  once. 

Pratt-Fifty  has  122  In. wheel  base:  transmission,  Brown- 
LipeSOh.  p.:clutoh,  Multiple  disc  type;  Ignition,  Bosch 


Write  for  Discount  Proposition 


Dual  system:  electric  starter/1 

lighting  and  horn.  Everything  as 
fine  as  used  on  cars  listed  higher  than  our  price. 
Our  list  price  $1995.00. 

We  have  a  number  of  used  cars  of  our  own 
make  that  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
refinished.    All  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Net 
prices -8500.00  to  $1200.00.   Write  for  list. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


Full  Equipment: 

Gray  *  Davit  Electric 
Starting  and 
Electric  Lighting 
Boach  Magneto 
18-inch  Upholstery 
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pie  generally  go  naked,  their  favorite 
suits  being  coats  of  red  and  black  paint. 
They  cultivate  the  soil  and  weave  cloths 
and  ropes  of  wild  cotton.  They  are  like 
the  Aguarunas  in  that  they  have  several 
wives.  They  frequently  make  raids  on 
the  Quichuas.  the  descendants  of  the  In- 
cas,  who  live  on  the  high  plateau  of  the 
Andes,  and  steal  their  women  to  replenish 
their  harems.  They  also  buy  their  wives, 
the  price  of  a  women  being  a  knife  or  a 
hatchet.  The  Huachipairis  make  holes  in 
the  upper  lip  In  which  they  put  feathers 
cr  sticks.  They  are  not  friendly  to  the 
whites  and  the  Catholic  missionaries  have 
been  able  to  do  very  little  with  them. 
Various  Religious  Views 

Speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  Indians 
of  the  eastern  Andes,  it  is  of  the  most 
primitive  nature.  Some  of  the  tribes  be- 
lieve in  a  Clod,  and  some  have  a  belief 
in  a  future  life,  with  the  soul  going 
through  a  series  of  transmigrations  much 
like  that  of  the  Buddhists.  Certain  tribes 
have  their  own  ideas  of  the  beginning  of 
man.  One  of  their  ideas  of  the  creation 
is  that  when  the  world  came  out  of  the 
original  chaos  all  mankind  lived  in  & 
great  ca-rc,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
guarded  by  a  tiger.  The  human  race  was 
kept  in  by  the  tiger,  until  one  day  tho 
liberator  of  mankind,  a  giant  among  his 
fellows,  fought  with  the  tiger  and  killed 
him.  Then  mankind  came  out  and  popu- 
lated the  earth.  After  living  in  a  cave 
so  long  the  human  race  had  become  very 
dirty.  When  they  came  into  the  light  of 
day  they  realized  this  and  decided  to 
wash.  They  heated  some  water  in  a  huge 
earthenware  jar.  Those  who  got  the 
first  bath  came  out  white,  and  thus  the 
white  race  was  formed.  Those  who  had 
the  next  bath  came  out  brown  and  formed 
the  brown  race.  The  last  to  bathe  had 
only  the  dregs  and  stains  which  were  left 
in  the  jar,  and  they  founded  the  blacks. 

Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  believe  in  two 
gods,  one  evil  and  one  good.  These  two 
spirits  fight  for  the  control  of  mankind 
Sometimes  one  conquers  and  sometimes 
the  other.  Others,  such  as  the  Conibos, 
are  sun  worshipers,  as  were  the  Incas  at 
the  time  Pizarro  came;  while  others 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  good  people  re- 
turn to  earth  after  death  a.nd  live  in 
jaguars  and  monkeys,  while  those  of  the 
bad  go  into  reptiles  and  parrots.  Nearly 
every  tribe  has  its  witch  doctors,  and  all 
are  honeycombed  with  superstition.. 

Altogether,  the  Indians  of  the  eastern 
Amazon  are  comparatively  few.  The 
tribes  are  largely  scattered,  and  many  o£ 
them  are  rather  families  than  tribes. 
Prof.  Orton,  one  of  the  best  authorities 
on  the  Amazon,  estimates  that  there  are 
not  more  than  40.C00  people  living  along 
that  river  and  the  Maranon,  and  there 
are  probably  less  than  100,000  on  the  east- 
ern slopes  of  the  Andes.  The  Royal 
Geographical  society  of  Lima,  Peru, 
recently  estimated  the  number  of  savages 
in  those  regions  as  something  like  150,000, 
dividing  them  into  tribes  that  range  in 
size  from  a  few  hundred  to  2,000  to  3,000, 
the  largest  being  the  Huitotos,  which 
are  put  at  20,000,  and  after  that  the 
Ticunas,  numbering  15,000.  Enock  fixes 
his  estimate  as  150,000  or  more,  and 
classifies  the  Indians  into  112  tribes,  a 
large  number  of  which  have  but  a  few 
members. 

Inferior  to  North  American  Indians 

None  of  these  tribes  is  equal  to  the 
best  type  of  the  North  American  Indian. 
The  most  of  them  are  short,  and  they 
vary  in  color  from  red  to  black.  Nearly 
all  have  high  cheek  bones  and  all  have 
long,  straight  black  hair  and  black  eyes. 
Some  are  very  muscular,  and  a  few  are 
brave.  The  majority,  however,  are  cow- 
ardly and  so  afraid  of  the  whites  that 
they  have  been  practically  enslaved  by 
them  in  the  work  of  rubber  gathering. 

Some  of  the  tribes  wear  no  clothes 
whatever.  Others  have  clothes  of  bark 
cloth,  and  some  wear  short  skirts  made 
of  the  bark  of  a  tree.  Not  a  few  make 
beautiful  hammocks,  also  exquisite  feather 
work  formed  of  the  bright-colored  plum- 
ago  of  the  birds  of  the  Amazon  valley. 

Several  of  the  tribes  are  musical.  The 
Aguarunas  have  flutes  of  reed  or  bone 
and  a  kind  of  violin  with  three  strings. 
They  also  have  drums  of  tree  trunks 
which  they  l'se  for  sending  their  wire- 
less messages  from  one  savage  settle- 
ment to  another. 

(Copyrighted,  It'll,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter) 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

litis  department  is  for  the  use  of  oar  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Lumps  on  Cow 

I.  W.,  Nebraska— Will  you  please  put 
in  this  week's  paper  what  you  think  is 
the  trouble  with  this  cow  and  causes 
these  symptoms:  Large  lumps  have  raised 
on  her  neck  and  shoulder,  and  new  one 
is  on  her  breast.  It  is  larger  than  either 
of  the  others,  and  when  opened  a  large 
amount  of  pus  flowed  from  it,  although 
she  is  in  good  health. 

Answer — We  would  suspect  that 
this  cow  has  not  been  in  the  best  of 
condition,  so  that  a  bruise  would  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 
These  should  be  opened  very  freely 
and  swabbed  out  with  pure  dip.  Very 
often  large  lumps  full  of  thick, 
creamy  pus  and  surrounded  by  a 
thick,  fibrous  wall  form  around  the 
jaw  and  throat.  These  should  have 
fhe'same  treatment.  It-is  well  to 
have  all  cows  supplying  milk  to  the 
family  given  the  tuberculin  test. 
Joint  and  intestinal  tuberculosis  are 
■\ery  often  transmitted  through  milk 
to  babies  of  low  vitality. 


Hog  Cholera  Control 

Hog  cholera  is  the  most  destructive  of 
any  disease  affecting  our  domestic  ani- 
mals; the  annual  loss  caused  by  this  one 
disease  alone  is  enormous.  According  to 
statistics  compiled  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  loss 
amounted  to  $73,000,000  in  1913. 

Our  own  state  of  Nebraska  has  suf- 
fered fully  its  share  of  this  enormous 
loss.  The  most  reliable  figures  obtain- 
able show  that  in  this  state  there  was  a 
loss  of  117  per  thousand,  or  17.5  per  cent 
of  all  the  hogs  in  the  state.  As  theret 
were  3,228,000  hogs  in  Nebraska,  you  will 
readily  see  the  enormous  loss  by  cholera, 
which  amounts  to  over  $5,000,000  in  this 
state  alone.  All  over  the  country  there 
is  being  waged  a  vigorous  warfare 
against  this  terrible  scourge.  In  order 
that  this  state  be  prepared  to  more  ef- 
fectively cope  with  this  dreaded  disease 
and  save  as  much  of  the  enormous  loss 
as  possible,  it  was  recommended  that 
there  be  appointed  by  the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  a  special  veterinarian  to 
do  work  in  all  animal  diseases,  but  es- 
pecially along  the  line  of  hog  cholera. 

I  was  appointed  to  do  this  work  for 
the  sanitary  board,  with  headquarters  in 
Lincoln,  but  to  travel  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  and  lecture  on  animal  diseases  and 
demonstrate  the  use  of  vaccines  in  the 
prevention  of  hog  cholera  among  hogs 
and  blackleg  among  cattle.  These  two 
vaccines  are  especially  mentioned  be- 
cause at  a  meeting  of  the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  in  Lincoln  in  the  month 
of  January,  1914,  the  farmers  and  stock- 
men of  this  state  were  granted  the  priv- 
ilege to  vaccinate  their  own  hogs  with 
•either  virus  and  serum'  or  serum  alone, 
and  also  administer  the  blackleg  vaccine 
to  their  own  cattle.  At  a  later  meeting, 
however,  that  ruling  was  modified  by 
the  sanitary  board  to  include  the  right 
for  farmers  not  only  to  vaccinate  their 
own  animals,  but  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  vaccination  of  hogs 
against  cholera,  as  so  much  satisfactory 
work  has  been  accomplished  along  this 
line.  The  question  that  now  arises  is  as 
to  what  are  the  best  methods  to  pursue 
in  combating  this  terrible  disease.  Inas- 
much as  I  have  been  placed  in  charge  of 
hog  cholera  work  in  this  state  of  Ne- 
braska, I  cordially  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  farmers  and  stockmen  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  along  the  lines 
of  controlling  as  far  as  possible  all  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases  of  ani- 
mals in  this  state.  I  assure  you  that  I 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  and  as- 
sist the  farmers  and  stockmen  if  they  will 
only  be  free  to  write  to  the  governor, 


president  of  the  sanitary  board,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Bulla  of  South  Omaha;  Dr.  D.  C. 
Kigin,  state  veterinarian,  or  myself,  and 
request  that  my  services  be  given  you  in 
your  county  or  immediate  neighborhood. 

My  duties  consist  in  demonstrating  the 
use  of  vaccination,  and  I  will  be  pleased 
to  instruct  any  person  in  the  state  who 
wishes  to  learn  the  methods  of  vaccina- 
ting hogs,  cattle  or  horses.  These  lec- 
tures, demonstrating  and  instructing, 
can  be  given  to  the  best  advantage  when 
the  farmers  are  gathered  together  in  a 
meeting,  where  a  public  lecture  and  dem- 
onstration will  be  given  at  any  time. 
The  farmers  can  get  together  and  have 
a  meeting,  and  any  person  wishing  pri- 
vate instruction  may  be  given  such  in- 
struction after  the  meeting. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Imperial,  Chase 
county,  Nebraska,  on  May  16,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  interest  manifested,  farm- 
ers leaving  their  work  and  coming  a  dis- 
tance of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles 
to  attend  the  meeting,  which  shows  their 
interest  in  the  subject,  as  the  meeting 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
hog  cholera  and  the  possibility  of  this 
disease  invading  their  county. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  write  to  the 
above  mentioned  officers  or  to  me  and 
arrange  for  a  meeting  in  your  county. 
This  is  not  at  all  to  conflict  with  the 
work  of  the  state  veterinarian.  We  de- 
sire to  establish  the  most  cordial  rela- 
tions and  co-operate  with  each  other. 
The  state  veterinarian's  office  is  busily 
engaged  in  a  splendid  work— the  suppres- 
sion of  contagious  and  infectious  disease 
in  the  state  and  especially  in  preventing 
the  importation  of  disease  from  other 
states  into  our  own. 

In  order  to  keep  informed  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  hog  cholera  in  the  state, 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  all  persons  in- 
terested write  me  at  Lincoln  and  inform 
me  of  any  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  in 
your  vicinity,  whether  it  be  on  your  place 
or  on  your  neighbor's,  in  order  that  such 
measures  may  be  taken  as  will  lessen 
the  loss  to  farmers  and  combat  as  much 
as  possible  the  advance  of  this  disease  by 
vaccination  and  sanitation. 

C.  M.  DAT, 
Field  Veterinarian,  Nebraska- 


Soldering  in  the  Farm  Shop 

B.  J.  M.,  Kansas— I  noticed  sometime 
ago  in  your  paper  a  fine  article  on  black- 
smithing,  and  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. It  is,  how  to  keep  soldering  cop- 
pers in  good  shape  for  soldering.  I  can't 
get  the  solder  to  stick  to  the  copper  and 
make  it  run  smooth.  There  is  no  tin- 
smith here  and  I  would  like  to  do  my 
own  soldering,  such  as  water  tanks, 
faucets  in  cream  separators,  tin  pails,  etc. 

Answer — If  your  copper  is  a  new 
one,  it  must  be  tinned.  When  hot 
file  off  the  scale  on  both  sides  and 
ends  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  tip,  so  the  metal  will  be  clean 
and  bright;  dip  the  nose  in  the  sol- 
dering fluid  for  a  second  and  then 
apply  it  to  the  stick  of  solder.  A 
globule  will  melt  off  onto  a  piece  of 
asalimoniac  (which  can  be  obtained 
at  any  drug  store),  and  which  must 
Le  ready  to  receive  it.  Rub  the  nose 
of  the  bit  in  this  solder,  which  will 
adhere  to  it  as  quicksilver  does  to 
zinc. 

To  solder  two  surfaces,  they  must 
be  clean  and  dry  and  rubbed  with 
emery  cloth.  Old  work  may  require 
cleaning  with  hot  water  and  soda  to 
remove  grease,  and  the  solder  runs 
along  the  joints  and  binds  the  two 
together.  To  clean  the  metal  and 
allow  the  solder  to  work  freely,  a 
flux  must  be  used. 

The  soldering  fluid  generally  used 


You  need  a  new 
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CREAM  SEPARATOR 

NOW 

1  St  •  are  st*^  us»ng  some  gravity  or  setting 

—  process  of  creaming — 

BECAUSE  your  waste  is  greatest  and  quality  of 
product  poorest  in  mid-summer,  when  the  milk  supply- 
is  greatest. 

BECAUSE  time  is  of  greatest  value  on  the  farm  at 
this  season  and  the  time  and  labor  saving  of  the  good 
separator  counts  for  most. 

BECAUSE  the  skim-milk  is  poorest  without  a  sep- 
arator in  hot  weather  and  often  more  harmful  than 
helpful  to  calves  and  young  stock. 

BECAUSE  the  work  of  an  improved  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  is  as  perfect  and  its  product  as  super- 
ior with  one  kind  of  weather  as  with  another. 

Ouq1  If  y°u  have  a  very  oW  De  Laval  or  an 
^         inferior  separator  of  any  kind — 

BECAUSE  the  losses  of  the  poor  separator  from  in- 
complete skimming  and  the  tainted  product  of  the 
difficult  to  clean  and  unsanitary  separator  means  most 
when  the  bulk  of  milk  is  greatest. 

BECAUSE  of  the  great  economy  of  time  at  this 
season  in  having  a  separator  of  ample  capacity  to  do 
the  work  so  much  more  quickly. 

BECAUSE    an    improved  De 
Laval  Separator  is  so  much  sim- 
pier  and  more  easily  handled  and 
cared  for  than  any  other,  and  you 
cannot  afford  to  waste  time  these 
days  "fussing"  with  a  machine 
that  ought  to  have 
been  thrown  on  the 
junk-pile  long  ago. 

BECAUSE  the 
De  Laval  Separator 
of  today  is  just  as 
superior  to  other 
separators  as  th4 
best  of  other  sep- 
arators to  gravity 
setting,  and  every 
feature  of  De  Laval 
superiority  counts 
for  m  o  s  t  during 
the  hot  mid-sum- 
mer months. 

These  are  all  facts  a  I)e  Laval  catalog,  to  be  had  for  the  asking 
helps  to  make  plain,  and  that  every  De  Laval  local  agent  is  ^lad 
of  the  opportunity  to  prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If  you 
don't  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agency  simply  write  the  near- 
est main  office,  as  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK     29  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 
50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


is  made  by  placing  a  few  bits  of 
scrap  zinc  in  a  jar  and  pouring  on  it 
a  few  ounces  of  commercial  hydro- 
chloric acid  (spirits  of  salts.) 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  Pill 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN  Patent  Lawyer, 
Waililng-ton.  S.  C. 
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You  Ought  to  See  the  Crops  on 

i  WEST  FARMS 


\ 

i 


today.  Crops  in  Iowa  or  Ne- 
braska are  not  as  good.  Grow- 
ing the  very  best  food,  having 
the  finest  water  and  a  superb 
climate — no  wonder  stock  of 
all  kinds  does  well. 


Besides  they  are  not  troubled 
by  disease — hence  the  feeder 
gets  the  full  result  of  his  ef- 
forts— a  very  great  advantage 
— that's  sure. 


Another  very  important  thing  is  the  market — Denver,  with  its 
230,000  people  is  within  an  hour's  ride,  is  the  distributing  point 
for  2,000,000  of  people,  for  railroads  radiate  from  it  like  spoke 
from  a  wheel,  going  to  the  many  mines  of  various  kinds  and  for 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep  in  the  valleys  as  well  as  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

The  Colorado  consumption  is  so  much  greater  than  her  pro- 
duction that  the  Denver  market  is  always  high,  so  that  plenty  of 
money  is  made  by  growing  crops,  feeding  stock,  operating  a 
dairy  or  raising  poultry.  A  better  place  to  live  and  make  certain 
money  would  be  hard  to  find. 

But  you  should  get  my  illustrated  folder  with  complete  infor- 
mation.   It's  free. 


i 


WEST  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  CO. 

N.  P.WCST,  PRES.      814-  MAJESTIC  BL0G.  .  DENVER  ,COL.O. 


A  Red  River  Valley  Farm  Where  the 
Air  Is  Rich  in  Ozone 

We  have  many  farms  like  this  for  sale  in  Pembina  and  Cavalier  counties 
at  from  $25  to  $50  per  acre,  on  easy  terms.  No  -wild  land  in  this  territory. 
No  pioneering  to  he  done.  Roads  are  fine  and  transportation  is  easy.  Let 
us  send!  you  a  railroad  map  of  North  Dakota  and  note  how  we  are  favored 
with  railroads.  No  matter  what  we  raise  we  can  send  it  to  a  great  primary 
market  in  a  few  hours  and  get  a  high  price. 

Some  of  our  big  farmers  grow  hard  spring  wheat  in  the  summer  and 
spend  their  winters  in  Florida  and  California  in  luxury.  The  great  number 
of  two-story  white  frame  houses  and  big  red  barns  tell  you  of  a  prosperity 
seldom  seen  elsewhere.  There  is  no  safer  or  better  place  to  make  money  and 
enjoy  life  than  on  one  of  our  farms.  You  will  say  so  yourself  when  you  see 
thtm.  We  want  you  to  know  more  about  what  we  offer.  So  we  are  "glad  to 
send  you  our  fine  illustrated  booklet  free.  Let  us  take  you  with  us  on  a 
Homeseekers'  Excursion.  We  will  give  you  reduced  R.  R.  fare  and  it  will 
take  only  two  or  three  days  at  most  to  make  the  trip.  Address, 

Red  River  Valley  Land  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


STRETCH 
YOUK 


DOLLARS 


Make  every  dollar  go  the  limit.  Make  it  buy  the 
most  possible.  In  other  words,  buy  advertised 
goods.  Advertised  goods  are  better  because  they 
have  to  be.  The  manufacturer  who  advertises,  standardizes 
bis  goods.  He  must  make  them  perfect  when  he  puts  his  name 
on  them.  His  goods  must  conform  to  the  things  his  ads  say 
about  them.  He  has  to  be  on  the  square  or  reputable  papers 
won't  run  his  copy.  His  goods  must  be  a  little  better  and  his 
price  a  little  lower  than  others.    He  can  do 

all  this  because  he  manufactures  and  sells  TiurAT'nr'n 
In  big  quantities.  TWENTIETH 


The  Farm  Flock   in  Summer 

Practical  Pointers  by  An  Experienced  Sheepman 


^CENTUR  Y 
FARMER 


z^lHE  hot  months  of  July  and 
1  August  are  a  critical  sea- 
fiifgggjai  son  for  the  young  lambs. 
^»  The  lamb  must  be  kept 
growing  right  along  up  to  weaning 
time  or  its  best  opportunities  for 
developing  into  a  strong,  healthy 
sheep  are  lost.  The  lamb  and  its 
mother  are  both  liable  to  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  during  this  period 
from  the  fly.  The  ewe  should  be 
kept  clean  about  the  udder  so  the 
iamb  can  nurse  without  coming  in 
contact  with  anything  that  would 
lessen  its  appetite  to  take  all  the 
milk  its  mother  affords. 

Many  ewes  drop  down  in  the 
amount  of  milk  owing  to  poor  pas- 
ture, lack  of  water  in  the  pasture, 
or  from  a  natural  tendency  to  be 
light  milkers.  Their  lambs  should  be 
supplied  with  ground  feed;  bran, 
shorts  and  meal,  equal  parts,  mixed, 
makes  a  good  lamb  feed  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  suckling  period.  A 
pen  or  small  lot  in  the  pasture,  with 
a  creep  so  the  lambs  can  get  into 
the  feed  and  the  older  sheep  be  ex- 
cluded, is  the  proper  thing  to  help 
keep  the  lambs  in  need  of  assistance 
up  in  flesh  and  vigor.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  pay  the  sheep 
owner  a  larger  profit  for  the  time 
and  trouble  invested  than  to  keep 
the  lambs  all  growing  up  to  weaning 
time.  There  is  no  excuse  for  having 
stunted  lambs. 

When  the  lamb  comes  up  to  5 
months  old  strong,  healthy  and  well 
fleshed,  you  need  have  no  fears  of 
being  able  to  carry  it  safely  through 
to  the  next  spring.  It  is  the  stunted, 
runty,  half-starved  lamb  that  is  hard 
to  winter.  Avoid  having  late  lambs, 
summer  and  fall  lambs;  they  are  al- 
most certain  to  give  you  a  lot  of  ex- 
tra care  in  the  winter.  The  early 
lamb,  well  grown,  is  the  lamb  easily 
wintered.  You  have  only  to  give  it  a 
chance  and  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 


The  Sheep  Pasture 
The  summer  pasture  should  be 
made  dog  tight,  unless  the  flock  is 
confined  at  nights  in  a  tight  corrall. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  pasture 
be  supplied  with  plenty  of  good,  pure 
water,  easily  accessible.  It  is  a  fal- 
lacy that  the  sheep  does  not  need: 
water  during  the  summer  grazing 
season.  Sheep  will  drink  each  day 
when  given  access  to  water,  but 
when  pasturing  on  green  grass  can 
endure  water  privation  probably 
longer  than  most  other  animals. 

Salt  boxes  in  the  pasture  where 
sheep  can  have  access  to  them  is  the 
best  plan  of  salting  when  it  can  be 
steadily  provided.  It  will  not  do  to 
furnish  salt  in  this  way  unless  the 
salt  is  regularly  kept  before  them. 
Sheep  are  ravenous  salt  eaters  and 
are  liable  to  take  an  overdose  and 
suffer  serious  injury.  All  outdoor 
salt  boxes  should  have  a  cover  to 
protect  them  from  rain.  Rock  salt 
may  be  used  and  is  less  liable  to 
waste  from  rains.  Most  sheep  own- 
ers depend  on  salting  their  sheep 
once  a  week  by  scattering  the  salt  on 
the  ground. 

The  farm  flock,  where  small  num- 
bers of    sheep   are   kept,    may  be 


changed  around  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning,  up  lots,  lanes,  roads  and 
places  where  they  can  be  turned  just 
for  the  occasion.  The  regular  sheep 
pasture  must  have  a  close  fence, 
sheep-proof  and  dog-proof.  It  is 
just  as  necessary  to  keep  the  sheep 
in  as  it  is  to  keep  the  dogs  ouit.  The 
sheep  having  the  liberty  of  the  farm 
is  a  great  nuisance,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  the  sheep  into  bad 
repute  with  many  farmers  who  did 
not  understand  the  proper  method 
of  handling  these  animals. 


Tietrer  Quality  of  Sheep  for  Ranf 
It  is  generally  believed  that  tl 
flock  interests  of  the  range  counti 
will  hold  together  as  long  as  th 
present  strong  prices  can  be  obtain* 
for  the  lamb  increase  of  the  flocks 
Anything  that  tends  to  increased 
cost  of  maintaining  the  flocks  wil 
cause  cutting  down  in  sheep  produ( 
tion  and  changing  to  cattle.  Cattl 
are  much  hardier  and  more  easilj 
protected  in  storms  and  winter  dis- 
asters. There  will  be  greater  effon 
to  breed  a  better  and  larger  muttor 
sheep  than  formerly.  The  bettei 
quality  of  sheep  appeals  to  the  sheet 
man  when  he  reads  the  reports 
sales  in  weights  and  prices.  Th 
fleece  will  always  be  a  factor  in  helj 
ing  pay  the  expense  of  production 
We  predict  a  much  stronger  sab 
among  the  pure-bred  breeders  of  th 
better  class  of  rams  for  the  rang, 
flocks  from  this  time  forward. 


The  government  is  giving  finan 
cial  advice.  "Five  Rules  for  Borrow 
ing  Money"  is  the  title  of  one  o 
their  late  bulletins.  Their  advice  i) 
general  seems  to  be  "don't,"  but  ex 
ceptions  to  this  general  rule  ar 
noted. 


Gold  Medal 
Dynamite 

The  Best  Well  Digger 

Gold  Medal  Dynamite  is  the  well 
digger  that  digs  wells  deeper  and 
cheaper. 

There  are  scores  of  other  ways 
to  use  dynamite — all  told  about  in 
an  interesting  booklet  entitled 

"What  Dynamite  Will  Do" 

which  is  published  by  the  Illinois 
Powder  Mfg.  Co.,  makers  of  Gold 
Medal  Dynamite,  St.  Louis,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co.,  Omaha,  or 
any  Gold  Medal  Dynamite  dealer. 

You  shouuld  get  a  copy  of  this 
booklet  at  once  and  learn  how  to 
break  up  hard  pan,  dig  ditches,  blow 
cut  stumps,  make  roads,  d"ig  wel's, 
plant  trees  and  scores  of  other  heavy 
jobs  better,  quicker,  cheaper  than  by 
any  other  method  you  can  find. 


This  Tag  pro- 
tects the  buver  of 
'Gold  Medal  Dyna- 
mite and  all  other 
articles  on  our  list 
of 

Double  Guaranteed 
Quality  Hardware. 

The  Tag  is  borne 
by  every  one  —  all 
standard  brand*  of 
■reliable  factories. 

It  guarantees  that 
your  dealer  will 
replace  the  article* 
if  for  any  reason 
it  proves  unsatis- 
factory, 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


June  27,  1914 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


t  tlVE  stock  markets  have  been 
I  I  looking  up  a  little  during  the 
*  J  last  week  or  ten  days.  In  the 
first  place  the  supply  of  strictly- 
good  to  choice  cornfed  beef  is 
not  overly  large  and  that  of  itself  has 
been  sufficient  to  cause  a  little  stiffen- 
ing in  prices.  The  improvement,  however, 
has  been  limited  very  largely  to  the  bet- 
ter grades.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mon to  medium  kinds  of  cattle  have  been 
sufficiently  plentiful  to  prevent  any  ma- 
terial advance  in  values.  Cattle  of  thar 
description  come  into  direct  competition 
with  Argentine  and  Australian  beef,  and 
are  also  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by 
southern  grassers. 

As  the  season  advances  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  choicer  gradeo 
of  fed  cattle  will  become  less  plentiful 
and  it  would  be  only  natural  to  antic- 
ipate an  advancing  market.  However, 
prices  on  that  class  of  stock  are  already 
so  high  that  it  is  a  question  if  they  can 
be  advanced  to  any  extent  without  greatly 
reducing  the  consuming  demand.  For  this 
reason  operators  on  the  market  are  not 
anticipating  ^ery  much  improvement  in 
the  price  schedule,  but  are  pretty  gen- 
erally looking  for  good  cattle  to  remain 
not  far  from  where  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

The  arrival  at  New  York  City  recently 
of  a  ship  carrying  a  very  heavy  consign- 
ment of  fresh  and  canned  beef  from  Aus- 
tralia is  causing  more  or  less  uneasiness 
among  sellers  of  cattle.  About  the  same 
time  a  large  consignment  of  Argentine 
beef  put  in  an  appearance,  and  stockmen 
began  asking  themselves  where  it  would 
all  end.  While  they  seem  to  feel  that  the 
west  need  not  fear  foreign  competition 
when  it  comes  to  the  best  and  choicest 
grades  of  cornfed  beef,  still  there  is  no 
disguising  the  fact  that  stockmen  are 
concerned  as  to  what  will  be  the  future 
of  the  market  on  the  lower  grades  of  cat- 
tle. 

One  thing  is  very  apparent  to  everyone 
and  is  being  recognized  by  stockmen,  and 
that  is  that  the  system  under  which  cat- 
tle have  been  fed  in  the  past  must 
undergo  an  entire  change.  The  scarcity 
of  feeder  cattle  and  the  consequent  high 
prices  commanded  by  them,  together  with 
the  high  price  of  feed,  has  wiped  out  the 
profits  of  the  big  feeder.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  men  who  have  topped  the 
market,  securing  the  extremely  high 
prices  paid  for  the  choicest  beeves,  have 
been  unable  in  many  cases  to  figure  out 
any  profit  whatever,  even  when  they  se- 
cured the  feeder  cattle  at  a  comparatively 
low  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases 
where  the  feeder  cattle  were  purchased 
at  the  high  time,  heavy  losses  have  re- 
sulted. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  combination  of  costly  feed  and 
high  priced  feeder  cattle  means  that  if 
the  supply  of  beef  is  to  be  kept  up,  the 
cattle  must  be  bred  on  the  farm  where 


they  are  fed.  In  other  words,  the  day  of 
the  big  feeder,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
most  stockmen,  is  rapidly  passing,  just 
as  the  days  of  the  bonanza  ranchman 
have  already  passed.  Cattle  fattened 
under  farm  conditions,  where  labor  is 
not  counted  and  where  the  manure  is  a 
valuable  asset,   may  still  make  money. 

The  abundance  of  grass  in  the  pastures 
and  meadows  of  the  west  is  an  encourag 
ing  feature   of   the   situation    and  will 
serve  to  put  in  good  flesh  all  the  live 
stock  available. 

Hogs  are  Up 
Hog  men  are  feeling  very  much  better 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  ago.  It  has  be- 
come apparent  that  packers  really  want 
the  hogs  and  have  bought  with  sufficient 
freedom  to  cause  prices  gradually  to 
strengthen  and  they  are  at  the  present 
writing  at  the  high  point  of  the  month 
thus  far.  But  that  is  not  all;  the  trade 
is  getting  to  be  quite  bullish  in  sentiment, 
and  a  good  many  operators  on  the  market 
are  predicting  still  further  advances.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  market  is  at  the 
present  time  a  little  lower  than  it  was  at 
this  time  in  June  last  year.  It  is,  how- 
ever $1.00  per  hundred  higher  than  in  1912 
and  over  $2  higher  than  in  1911.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  1910  was  the  high  year, 
and  hogs  during  June  of  that  year  aver- 
aged a  little  above  $9.00,  on  the  basis  of 
Omaha,  being,  in  other  words,  $1  per 
hundred  higher  than  now.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  that  hogs  at  the  present  time 
are  really  very  high  for  the  month  of 
June,  current  quotations  having  been  2x- 
ceeded  only  during  the  years  1913  and  1910. 

Sheep  Market  Insecure 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  improved  along 
with  other  kinds  of  live  stock  and  at  the 
present  moment  are  selling  at  the  ex- 
treme high  point  of  the  season.  The 
market,  however,  is  regarded  as  danger 
ously  high  and  before  this  can  appear  in 
print  a  break  may  have  taken  place.  It 
all  depends  upon  the  receipts  from  the 
range  country.  It  is  pretty  well  under 
stood  that  fed  sheep  and  lambs  are  prac- 
tically all  marketed.  Local  supplies  of 
native  stuff  surrounding  the  big  markets 
are  not  plentiful  and  are  being  rapidly 
exhausted.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky  crop  of  spring  lambs 
has  proven  a  disappointment  and  is  al- 
ready showing  signs  of  speedy  exhaus- 
tion. There  are  still  some  Virginia  and 
eastern  lambs  to  be  shipped  to  far  eastern 
markets,  but,  all  in  all,  the  country  from 
now  on  must  look  to  the  range  for  its 
supply  of  mutton.  If,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  range  men  wait  until  the  usual  time 
of  making  shipments,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  prevailing  high  prices  may 
continue  for  some  little  time  to  come.  On 
the  other  hand,  should  they  take  the 
other  course  and  rusn  in  a  lot  of  lambs 
ahead  of  time  with  the  hope  of  securing 
the  extravagant  prices  now  prevailing,  it 
would    surprise   no   one    if   the  market 


should  slump  badly.  The  market,  in  fact, 
is  in  such  a  condition  that  it  would  be 
an  easy  matter  for  the  packers  to  break 
prices  $1  per  hundred  with  the  aid  of  lib- 
eral receipts. 


The  $20,000  Holstein  Calf 


*»  SinB  s«Sis  Pontiac  Chicago,  the  4- month-old  Holstein  calf  that  brousht 
fW.OOO  in  Chicago  on  June  5  last.  He  was  sold  to  Spencer  Otis.  Spencer  Otis, 
Jr.;  H.  Stillson  Hart  and  George  E.  Van  Haegen,  all  of  Barrington,  111. 


Hard  Seeds  in  Alfalfa 

(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  FIVE) 

It  is  desirable  to  have  seed  which  will 
give  a  high  germination  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  to  keep  out  the  weeds. 

Hard  seeds  are  those  which  at  the  end 
of  a  six  days'  germination  test  have 
absorbed  no  moisture  and  consequently 
have  not  germinated.  A  sample  of  fif- 
teen hard  seeds  was  kept  at  about  20  Cen- 
tigrade in  a  moist  condition  for  a  year, 
only  two  of  them  germinating  during 
that  time.  Any  method  of  scratching  or 
perforating  the  seed  coat  will  cause 
these  seeds  to  germinate.  Blowing  seeds 
against  steel  needle  points  to  break  the 
seed  coat  and  soaking  in  potasium  hy- 
droxide solution  have  been  tried.  How- 
ever, no  satisfactory  method  for  treating 
large  quantities  of  seeds  has  been  found. 

The  cause  of  hard  seeds  is  not  defi- 
nitely known.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  cli- 
matic conditions  and  the  tendency  of  the 
plant  to  resist  drying  out.  Doubtless 
their  frequency  in  seeds  grown  in  the 
Missouri  valley  last  year  is  due  to  the 
very  dry  condition  which  prevailed.  The 
seed  coat  becomes  so  thickened  that  no 
moisture  can  penetrate  it  to  start  the 
process  of  germination. 

A  few  years  ago  most  Idaho  grown  al- 
falfa seed  contained  from  35  to  50  per 
cent  hard  seeds,  95  per  cent  being  about 
the  highest  germination  test  obtainable. 
A  special  meeting  was  called  and  the 
standard  for  germination  of  alfalfa  seed 
in  the  Idaho  seed  law  was  lowered  from 
per  cent,  so  that  home-grown  seed 
might  be  sold  on  the  market  as  "stan- 
dard seed." 

Usually,  imported  alfalfa  seed  shows 
fewer  of  these  hard  seeds,  and  some 
years  domestic  seed  carries  only  a  small 
per  cent.  It  is,  then,  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  know  the  per  cent  of  germi- 
nation of  alfalfa,  red  clover,  white  clover 
seeds  and  those  of  other  legumes,  since 
all  of  them  may  carry  large  percentages 
of  hard,  ungerminable  seeds  and  make  a 
great  difference  in  getting  a  good  stand 
in  the  field. 

LOUISE  M.  ALLEN. 


EVERY  HOG  his  own  doctor 


Hog-  Lice  and  Skin  Diseases  quickly 
eradicated  through  the  use   of  the 

American  Hog  Rubbing 
Post  and  Vermin  Oil 

Can  use  Crude  Oil  or  oth- 
er liquids  if  preferable. 
Enquires  no  attention  after 
filling-  the  tank. 

The  Hog  Does  the  Work 

An  Abso- 
lute Rem- 
edy for 
Extrenal 
Troubles. 
Insures 
Agrainst 
Cholera. 


Guaranieed 


Agents 
Wanted 
in  Every 
Township. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Read  End  orsemenU. 

AMERICAN  HOG  POST  CO. 


Dept.  F. 


Peoria,  Illinois. 


THIS 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle 
in  the  west.  Several  choice  young 
bulls  for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Suc- 
cess.   Can  also  spare  a  few  females. 

LOVELAND  FARM 

B.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Neb. 


INDIAN  LANDS 

"HOW  TO  AC-  In  the  Uinta  Basin,  Utah, 
nmpr  thfm"  is  told  in  our  free,  de- 
yuirtt  intra  scriptive  literature  just 
printed.  Also  tells  about  free  govern- 
ment homestead  lands  in  Grand,  Routt 
and  Moffat  Counties,  Colorado.  Ideal 
soil,  fine  climate,  good  crops  and  ready 
market  for  Fruits,  Dairy,  Poultry  and 
general  farm  products.  An  opportunity 
for  industrious  farmers  to  get  a  start  in 
a  rapidly  developing  country.  Write  to 
W.  H.  PAUL.  G.  F.  &  P.  A..  Denver  & 
Salt  Lake  Railroad,  623  First  Nationa.1 
Bank  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  hare  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  anr  man  living.  I  have  thelargest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  the  D.  8.  Every  one  an  earl*  Oveloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oldU.  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  aavortlse  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan."How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs.'  C.  S.  BENJAMIN     RFDTI  Porll.nd,  Ml.h. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  polled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

OZO.  W.  SCHWAB,   Clay   Center,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  r.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Large  sums  are  put  into  land,  buildings, 
horses,  machinery  and  labor  in  order  to  main- 
tain cows  that  are  utterly  unable  to  return  a 
profit. 

On  a  dairy  farm  the  efficiency  of  the  herd 
should  be  the  first  consideration.  With  good 
purebred  Holstein  you  are  sure  to  earn  a 
generous  profit  on  any  intelligent  investment 
of  your  money,  time  and  labor. 

After  the  cost  of  her  feed  is  deducted  a 
good  Holstein  will  reurn  a  profit  of  $60  to 
$100  per  year  in  addition  to  a  valuable  calf. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

■oliteln-Frieaian  Ano.,  F.  L  Hough- 
ton. Sec'y.     Box  179.  Srattleboro.  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
SB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


Part  from  2400-lb.  imported  sire  and  part  from  2200-lb.  imported  sire  and  imported 
dams,  my  2,  3  and  4-year-old  registered  Percheron  stallions  would  prove  valuable  breed- 
ers for  you.  With  all  their  weight  and  bone  they  are  dressy  and  straight  sound.  This 
is  some  of  the  most  substantial  and  most  attractive  Percheron  breeding  material  in 
the  world.    Farm  raised  and  offered  at  farmers  prices.    Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Chariton,  la. 


The  HELM 
Sanitary  Hog  Fountain 

provides  an  unfailing  supply 
of  clean,  pure  water. 
Can  be  removed  from  place  to  place  as  required. 
Can  not  be  overturned  or  broken.  Can  never  get  out 
of  order.  No  valves  or  floats;  no  exposed  air  holes; 
no  complicated  parts.  The  water  can  not  flow  back 
from  the  pan  to  defile  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 
Drinking  pan  is  removable  and  can  be  cleaned  and 
replaced  in  a  minute.  At  your  dealers.  If  he 
hasn't  it  send  for  our  free  trial  o0er. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Converting  Water  Into  Pork 
S.  D.  Helm  Mfg.  Co.,    1028  H  St.,  Crawfordsville.  Ind 


Last 3  a 
Lifetime 


POULTRY — Hondans 

PURE-BRED  HOUDAN  HENS  FOR 
sale.  George  J.  Wolcott,  Central  City, 
Neb.    Box  T73. 


Leg-horns 

SINGLE-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNI 
eggs,  3J/£c  each.  Will  Rockwell,  Hub- 
bard, Neb. 


Orpingtons 

CUT  PRICE  SALE  IN  CRYSTAL 
White  Orpington  stock.  W.  E.  Crane, 
Tilden,  Neb. 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons— Eggs,  $4  per  100;  stock,  $10  per  doz. 
Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 

Plymouth  BocSre 

BARRED  ROCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCH- 
ing,  60c  per  15,  $3  per  100.  Mrs.  Anna 
Eklund,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


BIG  REDUCTION  —  BARRED  ROCK 
eggs,  famous  "Ringlet"  strain  from 
Thompson's  $10  matings,  $1  per  15.  Mrs. 
B.  Taft,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Beds 

HIGH-SCORING  RED  MALES,  BLUE 
ribbon  winners,  cheap.  Need  room  for 
young  stock.  Price  list  free.  George 
Ainsworth,  Fremont,  Neb. 


C  O  V  A  L  T'S  SINGLE-COMB  REDS— 
This  month,  half  price— yearling  hens, 
fine  breeders,  $1  and  $2  each.  Scott  Co- 
valt.  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Wyandottea 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver,  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  a  large,  se- 
lect stock  of  all  these  seeds  for  sale. 
Werter  DeVaughn,  1614  Harney  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

AUTOMOBILES 

70  USED  CARS— WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which'  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Write  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb, 


Mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


BATE — Five  cents  per  word  per  Issue.  Cash  mast  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral.  Including  the  address.  Copy  muot  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  Issue  lu  which  It  is  to  appear.  One  hundred  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  pald-ln-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER. 
If  you  have  anv  wants  or  if  you  have  anythlne  to  sell,  insert  an  ad.   In  this  department. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

80  ACRES  RED  LOAM  LAND;  50  CUL- 
tivation,  balance  timbered;  orchard, 
house,  water;  4  acres  clover;  $20  acre, 
terms.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


British  Columbia 

"OPENING  OF  A  NEW  COUNTRY"— 
You  ought  to  have  full  information 
about  Central  British  Columbia.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  is  fin- 
ished. It  runs  through  the  Fort  George 
district,  the  valleys  of  the  Fraser, 
the  Nechaco,  the  Bulkley  and  Skeena  riv- 
ers. The  land  is  productive,  the  climate 
is  fine.  First-class  country  for  stock. 
Home  markets  for  all  you  can  raise.  The 
chance  for  the  farmer  to  become  inde- 
pendent. The  place  for  you.  Write  for 
information  to  Whitney  Land  Co.,  The 
Germania,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Crop  Payment 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  TEAM  OF  HORSES 
and  some  cattle,  you  can  buy  a  good 
farm  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  or 
Montana  on  the  crop-payment  plan.  For 
particulars  address  L.  J.  Bricker,  Gen- 
eral Immigration  Agent,  377  Northern  Pa- 
cific Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

W  A  N  T  E  D— TO  HEAR  OF  GOOD 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  Send 
description  and  price.  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Montana 

JUDITH  BASIN,  MONTANA  FARMS) 
—Come  to  Lewiston.  Can  snow  you 
growing  wheat  yielding  fifty  bushels  per 
acre.  Write  to  Farmers'  Land  Co.,  In- 
corporated, Lewiston,  Mont. 


MONTANA  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND 
Prosperity— Send  50-cent  money  order 
now  for  information  booklets  and  col- 
ored map.  Montana  Information  Bureau 
E,  Lewistown,  Mont. 


Missouri 

IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  221-226  Woodruff  Bldg., 
Springfield.  Mo. 


Minnesota 

COME  TO  OTTERTAIL  COUNTY, 
Minnesota.  Fine  climate  and  pure  water. 
Rich  corn  and  alfalfa  lands  for  sale  on 
easy  -terms.  Write  for  information. 
Fred  E.  Hodgson,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn 


LANDS — Minnesota 


NORTHERN  MINNESOTA  —  THE 
greatest  natural  cattle  section;  no 
drouths;  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  principal  crops.  Prairie  or  tim- 
ber. Free  information.  We  have  no 
land  for  sale.  Write  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
$04  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CORN  AND  CLOVER  LANDS  IN 
central  Minnesota.  Low  prices.  Reason- 
able terms.  Write  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— We  have  listed  with  us  to 
sell  several  hundred  thousands  acres  of 
choice  North  Dakota  lands.  In  order  to 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  in  North  Dakota,  we  will  sell  these 
lands  at  cost.  Prices  are  about  one-fifth 
those  asked  in  Iowa  or  Illinois,  and  ag- 
ricultural possibilities  are  just  as  great. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads,  all 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates. 
For  literature  and  full  particulars  write 
J.  S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agt.,  Soo 
Line  Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wyoming 

COME  TO  PINE  BLUFFS.  WYOMING, 
where  farming  pays— where  those  who 
are  here  have  made  good — where  on  the 
average  the  crop  on  every  acre  under 
cultivation  pays  for  the  land  each  year 
—where  oats  yield  60  to  90  bushels  per 
acre,  wheat  20  to  40  bushels,  flax  15  to 
25  bushels— where  1,000  cars  of  grain  are 
shipped  out  annually — where  the  land  cul- 
tivates easily — where  the  climate  is  in- 
spiring and  the  rainfall  ample— where 
choice,  level  farm  land  can  now  be  had 
at  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre,  on  termsi  as 
low  as  one-tenth,  cash  and  the  balance  in 
nine  equal  yearly  payments — where  you 
buy  direct  from  the  owner  and  save  the 
agent's  commission.  Will  refund  your 
expenses  if  these  statements  untrue.  C. 
L.  Beatty,  Pine  Bluffs,  Wyo. 


DOGS 

50  FEMALE  COLLIE  PUPS  TO  LET 
on  shares;  50  female  Airedale  pups  to 
let  on  shares.  Must  have  reference.  Also 
have  a  few  to  sell.  Snd  for  my  large 
sales  list.    W.  R.  Watson,  Oakland,  ia. 


FOR  SALE  —  PEDIGREED  SCOTCH 
Collies,  grown  and  pups.  Mike  Abts, 
Bellwood,  Neb. 


CEMENT  MISERS 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CIRCULARS 
and  prices  on  the  most  complete,  most 
compact  and  most  simple  concrete  mixer 
on  the  market.  Built  for  the  farmer  and 
sold  at  a  price  every  farmer  can  afford 
to  pay.  Superior  Manufacturing  Co.,  307 
West  Fifth  St.,  Waterloo,  Ia. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
when  you  want  it,  place  an  ad.  in  the 
Market  Place  of  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  15UT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C    Established  1880. 


DAIRY  FARM  CO..  1201  FARNAM, 
Omaha,  makes  big  Inducements  to  prac- 
tical farmers  who  believe  in  corn— silo — 
milk  pail— hog— route  for  sure  money  in 

farming. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
AVe  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED— A  MAN  TO  SOLICIT  SUB- 
scriptions  for  Twentieth  Century  Farmer; 
salary  $42  a  week.  Address  Circulation 
Manager,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39  F.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LEARN  THE  AUTO  BUSINESS  - 
Practical  work.  No  books  used.  Station- 
ary engineering.  Special  rate.  Write  for 
free  catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School, 
2352  O  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  jobs;  $65  to  $150  month.  Va- 
cations. Life  jobs.  "Pull"  unnecessary. 
List  of  positions  available  sent  free. 
Write  immediately.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  H-94,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater.  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-16ths  pure,  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOAR  PIGS,  14  TO, 
16  weeks,  big  type,  pedigreed.  Davis 
Bros.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 
for  sale,  from  producing  dam;  an  excep- 
tional individual.     H.   E.    Wimer,  Blen- 

coe,  Ia. 


MULEFOOT  PIGS,  3  MONTHS  OLD, 
$20  per  pair;  one  late  fall  btfar,  $12.  Geo. 
Sinn,  Alexandria,  Neb.  


A  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  AND  TWO 
Shropshire  ewes  for  sale  cheap— Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  stock.  Will  sell  separ- 
ately. John  Latenser,  632  Bee  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Breeders'  Notes 


Dr,  Davis  Buys  New  Bull 

Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  proprietor  of  Fries- 
land  Farm  Holsteins,  Omaha,  Neb.,  re- 
centlv  purchased  of  E.  H.  Dollar  of 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y.,  a  grand  young  hull, 
that  is  considered  one  of  the  best  bred 
animals  in  the  country.  He  is  a  beautiful 
individual— an  intensely  bred  Pontiac 
Korndyke.  He  carries  62%  per  cent  of 
Pontiac  Korndyke's  blood  and  50  per  cent 
of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  The  average  of 
the  records  of  his  dam  at  4  years  1  month 
and  1  day  and  his  sire's  dam,  for  seven 
days  is  35.1  pounds  butter,  and  for  thirty 
days,  143.5  pounds  butter.  Dr.  Davis  is 
breeding  him  on  the  daughters  of  King 
Segis  Lyons  and  expects  great  results 
from  these  crosses.  It  will  make  a  close 
combination  of  the  blood  of  Pontiac  Korn- 
dyke, King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Hengerveld 
De  Kol,  Pieterje  Hengerveld's  Count  De 
Kol,  King  Segis,  Paul  Beets  De  Kol,  Abbie 
Hartog  Clothilde.  and  Old  Blanche  Lyons. 
This  young  bull  is  Rag  Apple  Korndyke 
Boon.  His  splendid  individuality  and  the 
»  *<  rllenee  of  his  breeding  should  make 
him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  great 
herd.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Dollar  says  about 
this  bull  in  tho  Holstein  Friesian  Reg- 
ister: 

"I  wish  to  report  through  your  valuable 
paper  the  sale  of  one  of  the  finest  young 
bulls  Fairview  has  ever  produced,  to  Dr. 
B.  B.  Davis  of  Omaha,  Neb.  The  young 
bull  selected  by  Mr.  Davis  is  a  son  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th,  whose  dam, 
Pontiac  Lady  Korndyke,  produced  38.03 
pounds  In  seven  days  and  156.92  pounds 
in  thirty  days  (both  world's  records  whi  n 
made),  and  her  dam.  Lady  Korndyke,  Pau- 
line DeKol,  has  a  rerord  of  29.14  pounds 
in  seven  days  and  115  pounds  In  thirty 
dmjre.  Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th  is  tired 
by  Rag  Apple  Korndyke,  the  bull  we 
(18) 


soid  to  Mr.  Jennings  to  head  Jennings- 
hurst  herd,  and  still  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  magnificent  herd.  Mr.  Jennings 
gave  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
selection  of  this  herd,  and  his  manager, 
Mr.  Knickerbocker,  personally  visited 
Fairview  and  selected  Rag  Apple  Korn- 
dyke, for  whom  he  paid  $5,000,  to  head 
the  herd.  The  dam  of  the  young  bull 
selected  by  Dr.  Davis  is  Fairview  Korn- 
dyke Boon,  with  a  junior  4-year-old  record 
of  32.17  pounds  in  seven  days  and  131 
pounds  in  thirty  days.  She  is  one  of 
the  best  daughters  of  Pontiac  Korndyke 
in  our  herd,  and  her  splendid  work  year 
after  year  shows  that  she  is  one  of  the 
kind  that  can  come  back.  As  a  2-year-old 
she  made  nineteen  pounds  in  seven  days; 
eleven  months  after  that  she  calved  as  a 
3-year-old  and  made  26.70  pounds;  about 
thirteen  months  later  she  again  dropped 
a  calf,  and  made  a  record  of  32.17  pounds 
in  seven  days.  Last  year  as  a  5-year-old 
she  again  made  a  little  better  than  thirty- 
two  pounds,  showing  that  she  is  a  won- 
derful performer  year  after  year.  Her 
dam  was  a  daughter  of  Junior  DeKol, 
with  a  4-year-old  record  of  nineteen 
pounds  and  Junior  DeKol  was  a  son  of 
Paul  DeKol  Junior,  out  of  Hartog  Nether- 
land  Pietertje,  one  of  the  best  daughters 
of  Inka  Princess  Pietertje  Pledge.  This 
exceptional  breeding  in  the  ancestors  of 
Pairview  Korndyke  Boon  has  certainly 
proven  itself  of  the  best.  The  young  bull 
purchased  by  Mr.  Davis  was  selected  by 
Wing  R.  Smith  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Smith  spent  considerable  time  in  looking 
over  the  different  young  bulls  whose 
breeding  appealed  to  Dr.  Davis  and,  after 
considering  this  splendid  son  of  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke  8th  and  looking  over  his  dam 
and  his  sire  and  the  numerous  daughters 
we  showed  him  by  the  same  sire,  he  very 
quickly  decided  that  nothing  better  could 
be  found  to  place  at  the  head  of  Dr. 
Davis'  splendid  herd  than  this  son  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndyke  8th,  out  of  a  thirty- 
on<  -pound  daughter  of  Pontiac  Korndyke. 


Certainly  it  seems  to  me  as  though  this 
kind  of  breeding  must  be  productive  of 
great  results,  and  Dr.  Davis  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  securing  such  a  sire  to 
place  at  the  head  of  his  already  famous 
herd," 

Ayrshire  Cattle  for  Sale 

In  this  issue  of  The  Twentieth,  Century 
Farmer  we  are  starting  an  advertisement 
for  Loveland  Farm  Ayrshires,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Neb.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  herds  of  Ayrshire  cattle 
in  the  west.  At  this  time  they  have  for 
sale  several  very  choice  young  bulls  that 
they  are  pricing  worth  the  money.  They 
can  also  spare  a  few  females.  Get  in 
touch  with  this  well  known  firm  if 
you  want  anything  in  their  line.  They 
certainly  have  the  goods  and  will  treat 
you  right. 


E.  R.  Danielson's  Durocs 

E.  R.  Danielson  of  Osceola,  Neb.,  has 
120  head  of  spring  pigs  this  year,  sired 
mostly  by  Col.  Dan  by  Queen's  Colonel, 
he  by  Protection  Colonel.  He  also  has  a 
number  sired  by  Golden  Rod  Hero,  he 
by  Golden  Model.  Also  other  litters  by 
Queen's  Wonder  Again,  I  Am  A  Crimson, 
and  others.  Mr.  Danielson.  has  one  of 
the  best  arranged  stock  farms  in  Ne- 
braska and  is  amply  prepared  to  care 
for  his  hogs  in  the  manner  best  suited 
to  their  growth  and  development  for 
breeding  purposes.  He  has  plenty  of  in- 
dividual lots  with  range  and  alfalfa,  so 
necessary  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  young  pigs.  Everything  on  this  farm 
will  be  immuned  by  the  double  treat- 
ment, so  the  purchaser  will  know  that  be 
is  getting  something  that  is  safe  as  far 
as  cholera  is  concerned.  The  pigs  have 
plenty  of  stretch  and  bone  and  are  com- 
ing along  in  good  shape,  and  if  nothing 
happens  there  will  be  some  mighty  good 
herd  boar  prospects.  We  will  have  more 
to  sav  regarding  his   herd  in  the  near 


future.  In  the  meantime,  keep  it  in 
mind.  Mr.  Danielson  will  have  a  winter 
sale.  He  will  have  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  head  of  yearling  and  tried  sows, 
and  these,  together  with  the  tops  of  his 
spring  gilts,  will  give  him  a  lineup  that 
will  be  mighty  hard  to  beat  Watch  these 
columns  for  further  announcements. 


Schwab's  Durocs 

We  called  on  George  W.  Schwab  of 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  proprietor  of  Pleasant 
View  farm,  and  found  him,  as  usual, 
ready  and  willing  to  talk  live  stock.  Mr. 
Schwab  is  an  enthusiast  when  it  comes 
to  pure  bred  live  stock.  He  believes  that 
if  an  animal  is  worth  keeping  at  all.  it 
should  be  a  good  one.  Practically  every- 
thing on  this  place  is  pure  bred.  Duroi 
Jersey  hogs,  Red  Poll  cattle  and 
Percheron  horses  are  his  hobbies.  He  has 
one  of  the  best  equipped  modern  stock 
farms  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Nebraska 
and  is  amply  prepared  to  take  care  of 
his  stock  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
At  this  time  he  has  175  head  of  spring 
pigs  sired  by  Buddy  K.  4th  Wide  Awake, 
a  son  of  Buddy  K.  4th;  Cremo,  a  son  of 
Queen's  Wonder;  Gold  Bond  by  Golden 
Model  2d,  and  Crimson  Pedro  by  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder.  These  pigs  are  mostly 
of  March  and  early  April  farrow  ami 
coming  along  in  good  shape.  Mr.  Schwab 
has  several  extra  choice  fall  boars  for 
sale  yet  and  also  a  splendid  lot  of  sows 
bred  for  fall  farrow  that  he  will  price 
worth  the  money.  He  also  has  several 
Red  Poll  bulls  that  should  be  picked  up 
at  once  at  the  prices  at  which  he  is  of- 
fering them.  One  of  these  is  an  out- 
standing good  individual  and  good  enough 
to  go  into  any  pure  bred  herd  In  the 
country.  This  bull  was  sired  by  Onward, 
he  by  Edgar  and  he  by  Chicago.  If  you 
are  looking  for  something  in  the  bull  lin" 
you  had  better  get  busy.  Mr  Schwab 
considers  this  bull  the  best  one  he  has 
ever  had  on  the  farm.  Look  Mr-  .Schwab's 
ad  up  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  write 
him  for  further  particulars. 


The  Favorite  of  Your  Favorite 

TEN  chances  to  one,  your  favorite  ball- 
player smokes  Tuxedo.  We  have  scores 
of  testimonials  from  the  crack  men  of  the 
crack  nines  all  over  the  country,  saying  that 
they  enjoy  Tuxedo  and  recommending  it  to 
you. 

Also — look  around  you  the  next  time  you 
pick  out  that  soft  seat  in  the  bleachers  or 
grandstand  and  see  how  many  of  your  neigh- 
bors are  packing  their  pipes  with  fresh,  fra- 
grant, healthful  Tuxedo. 

Size  up  the  men  who  are  smoking  and  en- 
dorsing Tuxedo.  They're  real  men,  full  of 
life  and  the  joy  of  life. 


CHRISTY  MATHEWSON 

"Tuxedo  gets  to  me  in  a  nat- 
ural, pleasant  way.  It's  what  I 
call  good,  honest,  companion- 
able tobacco — the  kind  to  stick 
to." 


ED.  A.  WALSH 

''Tuxedo  gives  you  that  'play- 
ball'  feeling.  Every  pipeful  is 
a  bracer,  because  Tuxedo  is 
cool,  mild  and  pure,  and  has  no 
harmful  effect  on  the  wind." 


JOHN  J.  McGRAW 

"Tuxedo  gives  to  my  pipe 
smoking  a  keen  enjoyment  that 
I  have  experienced  with  no 
other  tobacco.  Supreme  in 
mildness  and  fragrance  is  Tux- 
edo." 


HIENIE  ZIMMERMAN 

"Ask  most  ball  players  their 
favorite  tobacco,  and  they  will 
be  quick  to  answer — Tuxedo. 
I'm  one  of  them;  I  consider 
Tuxedo  unequalled  in  all 
around  good  qualities." 


£Tu/xedo 

^■^^  The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

Tuxedo  is  in  a  ^ass  by  itself.  It  has  many 
imitators — but  in  the  pipe  it  has  no  equal.  It 
is  made  of  the  best  selected  Burley  Tobacco, 
the  finest.that  Kentucky  grows,  ripened,  cured 
and  aged  until  it  has  reached  the  tip-top  of 
mildness,  mellowness  and  sweetness.  Then  it 
is  treated  by  the  original  "Tuxedo  Process" 
which  takes  out  all  the  sting  so  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly bite— even  if  you  should  smoke  it  all  day 
long. 

You  simply  cannot  buy  better  tobacco  at 
any  price.  Try  Tuxedo  today.  You  will  see 
why  these  men  are  so  fond  of  it. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  j  Q  g 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  J^q 


tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  IUU     with  moisture-proof  paper  . 
!n  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of 
real  packages. 
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"HUGHIE"  JENNINGS 

"After  a  red-hot  finish  in  a 
ball  game,  a  pipeful  of  Tuxedo 
makes  victory  sweeter  or  de- 
feat more  endurable.  We-ah 
for  Tuxedo." 


LARRY  LAJOIE 

"Tuxedo  and  I  have  been 
friends  for  years,  and  the 
longer  I  use  it  the  better  I  like 
its  mild,  soothing  effects." 


If 


HUDSON  Six-40 
For  1915 


New  Price 

$1,550 


The  Thoroughbred 


We  submit  this  new  model  of  the  HUDSON  Six-40  as  the 
typical  modern  car.  It  reveals  the  latest  refinements  in  motor 
car  building.  In  any  group  of  high-grade  cars  it  will  seem 
the  thoroughbred.  No  other  car  in  so  many  ways  meets 
present- day  ideals. 


Our  Crowning  Effort 

The  first  HUDSON  Six-40  came  out 
last  year.  Our  48  engineers,  headed  by 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  had  devoted  three 
years  to  the  model.  Their  effort  was 
to  embody  here  the  final  conception  of 
an  ideal  car. 

They  established  new  standards  in 
Sixes.  They  brought  quality  Sixes,  for 
the  first  time,  into  the  price  field  of 
Fours. 

They  brought  the  weight  under  3,000 
pounds — for  a  roomy  car  with  extra 
tonneau  seats.  That  was  1,000  pounds 
less  than  average  former  weights  on 
cars  of  like  capacity.  They  did  this 
by  skillful  designing  and  better  ma- 
terials, without  sacrificing  strength. 

They  reduced  operative  cost,  for  a 
car  of  this  power,  by  from  15  to  30  per 
cent.  They  did  this  by  employing  a 
new-type  motor  and  by  building  a 
light-weight  car. 

They  marie  this  car  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, one  of  the  best-equipped  cars  in 
the  world.  Then  we  fixed  the  price  at 
$1,75VQ— the  lowest  price  that  had  ever 
been  quoted  on  any  type  of  quality  car. 

Last  Year's  Record 
3,000  Oversold 

That  car  was  the  year's  sensation. 
Men  flocked  by  the  thousands  to  it. 
With  the  largest  output  in  HUDSON 
history,  the  end  of  the  season  loft  us 
3,f)f00  unfilled  orders.  Men  were  offer- 
ing premiums — as  high  as  $200 — for 
options  on  this  HUDSON  Six-40. 

Tn  a  mechanical  way  the  car  proved 
itself  the  greatest  of  TTTJIXS'ON  suc- 


cesses. It  has  run  for  a  season  in  thou- 
sands of  hands,  under  all  road  condi- 
tions. And  no(  a  single  shortcoming 
developed.  So  our  whole  engineering 
corps,  during  all  last  year,  worked  on 
nothing  but  refinements. 

Now  a  New  Model 

Now  comes  a  new  model  with  all  these 
refinements.  There  are  31  new  features 
in  comfort,  convenience  and  beauty. 

And  there  comes  a  new  price — $1,550. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  car's 
popularity  has  compelled  us  to  treble 
our  output.  This  trebled  output  re- 
duces our  cost  about  $200  per  car. 

Look  back  three  years,  when  every 
Six  cost  over  $3,000.  When  high-grade 
cars  of  anv  type  cost  around  $2,000. 
Then  look  at  the  HUDSON  Six-40L-a 
better  Six  than  men  dreamed  of  then — 
priced  at  $1,550.  You  will  realize  then 
what  HUDSON  engineers  have  accom- 
plished for  motor  car  buyers. 

This  is  just  the  car  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands want.  It  is  a  smooth-running  Six, 
and  men  want  that.  In  size  and  power 
it  marks  the  sane  medium,  In  quality, 
beauty,  finish  and  equipment  it  reveals 
the  best  that's  possible.  In  price,  weight 
and  operative  cost  it  marks  the  bottom 
limit  for  this-class  car. 

As  an  ideal  combination — as  a  typical 
modern,  high  grade  car — you  will  not 
find  a  rival  in  sight  of  it.  Most  men  will 
concede  this— all  things  considered — 
the  top  place  in  the  motor  car  field. 

Hud  son  dealers  everywhere  now 
have  these  new  cars  on  show.  Our 
new  catalog  on  request. 


31  New  Features 
Price  $200  Less 

Go  see  the  new  features — the  31 
refinements — which  our  engineers 
have  added  in  the  past  12  months. 
Then  note  that,  with  all  these,  the 
price  this  year  is  $200  less — all 
because  of  our  trebled  output. 
These  are  some  of  the  attractions 
which  you  will  find  embodied  in 
this  new-model  HUDSON  Six-40. 
And  some  of  the  best  of  them  are 
not  yet  found  in  any  ether  car. 

A  distinguished  streamline  body. 

All  hinges  concealed. 

Gasoline  tank  in  dash. 

Extra  tires  ahead  of  front  door. 

Seats  for  up  to  7  passengers. 

Extra  tonneau  seats,  disappearing. 

Hand-buffed  leather  upholstery. 

2  0-coat  finish  on  body. 

123-inch  wheelbase. 

Wider  seats — higher  backs. 

More  room  for  the  driver. 

"One-Man"  top,  with  quick  adjust- 
ing curtains  attached. 

Integral  rain-vision  windshield. 

Dimming  searchlights. 

Simplified  Delco  starting,  lighting 
and  ignition  system. 

Simplified  wiring  in  metal  con- 
ducts. 

Lock  on  ignition  and  lighting 
switch. 

Far  better  carburetion. 

Speedometer  drives  from  trans- 
mission. 

Automatic  spark  advance. 

Tubular  propeller  shaft. 

All  instruments  and  gauges  with- 
in reach  of  the  driver. 

Trunk  rack  on  back. 

Still  less  weight — 2,900  pounds. 

New  price,  $1,550  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
Standard  Roadster,  same  price. 


Our  Larger  Six-54 

The  HUDSON  Six-54  —  huilt 
on  the  same  lines,  with  135-inch 
wheel  base  and  greater  power — 
sells  for  $2,350.  It  is  for  men 
who  want  a  big,  impressive  car. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  8020  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

A  New  Definition 

"Mary,"  said  the  teacher,  "what 
is  the  spinal  column?" 

"The  spinal  column,"  said  Mary, 
"is  what  my  head  sits  on  one  end  of 
and  I  sit  on  the  other." 

She  Could  Punctuate 
Returning   from   school,   a  little 
girl  informed  her  mother  that  she 
had  learned  how  to  "puncshate," 

"Well,  dear,"  said  her  mother, 
"and  how  is  it  done?" 

"Why,  when  you  write  'Hark!* 
you  put  a  hatpin  after  it,  and  when 
you  ask  a  question  you  put  a  but- 
tonhook." 

Abominable  Question 

"What  did  they  say  to  you?" 
asked  little  Harry's  mother,  after  his 
first  visit  to  the  new  Sunday  school. 

"The  teacher  said  she  was  glad  to 
see  me  there. 

"Yes?" 

"And  she  said  she  hoped  I  would 
come  every  Sunday." 

"And  was  that  all  she  said?" 

"No,  she  asked  me  if  our  family 
belonged  to  that  abomination." 

Exclusive 

A  small  boy  who  was  sitting  next 
to  a  very  haughty  woman  in  a 
crowded  omnibus  kept  on  sniffing  in 
a  most  annoying  manner.  At  last 
the  woman  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  burned  to  the  lad. 

"Boy,  have  you  got  a  handker- 
chief?" she  demanded. 

The  small  boy  looked  at  her  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then,  in  a  dignified 
tone  came  the  answer: 

"Yes,  I  'ave,  but  I  don't  lend  it 
to  strangers." — American  Boy. 

Patient  Chewers 
A  little  Boston  girl,  who  had  fre- 
quently been  admonished  by  her 
parents  as  to  the  evils  resulting 
from  hurried  mastication  of  food, 
was,  on  a  recent  visit  to  New  York, 
taken  by  an  uncle  to  the  zoo  in  the 
Bronx. 

Among  the  beasts  that  particu- 
larly claimed  her  attention  were  the 
camels.  She  watched  them  long  and 
earnestly  as  they  munched  huge 
bunches  of  grass,  and  then  turned  to 
her  uncle. 

"Uncle,"  said  she,  "what  a  treat 
it  would  'be  for  father  and  mother 
and  Prof.  Fletcher  to  see  those  cam- 
els chewing  all  day." — Harper's 
Magazine. 


By  Way  of  Inducement 

A  youngster  was  one  day  suffer- 
ing greatly  by  reason  of  an  acning 
tooth.  His  mother  was  endeavoring 
to  calm  him  against  the  necessary 
visit  to  the  dentist. 

"You'll  have  it  out,  won't  you, 
dearie?"  the  mother  pleaded.  "It 
won't  hurt  much,  and  then  the  ache 
will  all  be  over." 

But  the  unhappy  child  continued 
to  howl  with  pain.  His  brother,  a 
year  older,  was  likewise  distressed 
and  added  his  pleadings  to  those  of 
the  mother. 

"Do  have  It  out,  dear,"  repeated 
the  mother. 

"Yes,  Dick,  have  it  out,"  added 
the  brother.   "It  will  be  one  less  to 
clean,     you     know."  —  Lippincott's 
Magazine. 
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Social  Life  in  the  Country 

IHENEVER  we  speak  of  "Society"  with  a  capital  "S,"  we 
think  of  the  city.  Whenever  we  hear  the  "clubman" 
talked  of  we  have  a  mental  picture  of  a  typically  ur- 
ban man  in  a  dress  suit.  There  are  clubmen,  however, 
who  do  not  live  in  the  city  and  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting on  evening  clothes  every  night  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
These  clubmen  spend  their  days  in  the  hay  field,  or  cultivating 
corn,  or  harvesting  wheat.  In  the  evening  the  members  of  the 
club  meet  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the  community,  to  listen  to 
music  or  an  interesting  talk  or  an  amateur  play,  or  even  to  take 
part  in  a  debate  on  some  vital  topic.  Not  every  evening  is  spent 
in  this  way,  of  course,  especially  in  the  busy  season,  but  the  club 
house  is  there,  and  every  two  weeks,  on  Friday  night,  something 
of  interest  goes  on  in  it. 

In  the  next  issue  we  will  show  a  number  of  photographs  of 
two  club  houses  of  this  kind  and  tell  youi  how  they  happened  to 
be  started  and  what  they  are  doing.  Life  is  worth  living  in  the 
communities  where  these  club  houses  have  been  built.  Not  only 
do  the  men  enjoy  them,  but,  unlike  the  city  man,  the  farmer  per- 
mits his  wife  and  children  to  share  his  blessings.  Provisions 
have  been  made  for  the  women  and  children  as  well,  and  instead 
of  being  strictly  men's  clubs  these  institutions  are  both  family 
clubs,  where  the  whole  family  is  at  home. 

You  may  want  to  start  something  of  this  kind  in  your  com- 
munity.   If  so,  don't  fail  to  read  how  it  was  done. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Postal  Dangers 

"Is  that  a  birthmark  on  that 
child's  face?" 

"No.  That's  where  the  canceling 
machine  hit  him  when  he  was  trav- 
eling by  parcel  post." 

Appropriate  Music 
Minister  (announcing  from  pul- 
pit)— I  will  add  that  a  lady's  watch 
has  been  found  in  one  of  the  aisles, 
which  the  owner  can  have  by  apply- 
ing at  the  vestry.  We  will  now  sing 
the  117th  hymn — "Lord,  Her  Watch 
Thy  Church  is  Keeping." 

Foolish  Question  No.  9999 
A  man  entered  a  drug  store  in  a 
hurry  and  asked  for  a  dozen  two- 
grain  quinine  pills. 

"Shall  I  put  them  in  a  box,  sir?" 
the  clerk  asked  as  he  counted  them 
out. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  customer, 
"I  want  to  roll  them  home." 

Insult  to  Injury 

"Well,  did  he  pay  youi?"  asked 
the  wife  of  a  dentist  who  had  been 
to  collect  a  bill  for  a  set  of  false 
teeth  he  had  made  for  a  man  almost 
a  year  before. 

"Pay  me!"  growled  the  dentist. 
Not  only  did  he  refuse  to  pay  me, 
but  he  actually  had  the  effrontery 
to  gnash  at  me — with  my  teeth." 

A  Vulnerable  Point 
"If  you  were  an  English  states- 
man and  were  attacked  by  a  militant 
suffragette  with  a  horsewhip,  what 
would  you  do?" 

"Oh,  I  would   halt   her   in  her 
tracks." 

"But  how  wouldi  you  accomplish 

that?" 

"I  would  say:  'Woman,  your  nose 
is  shiny,'  and  while  she  was  apply- 
ing powder  I  would  make  my  es- 
cape." 

Startling  Resemblance 
"Mordecai  Judson!"  roared  Col- 
onel White,  who  had  been  aroused 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  a  sus- 
picious noise  in  his  poultry  house, 
"is  that  you  in  there,  you  black 
thief?" 

"No,  sah,"  humbly  replied  a 
frightened  voice.  "Dis  is  muh 
cousin,  Ink  Johnson,  dat  looks  so 
much  like  me  and  steals  everything 
he  kin  lay  his  dog-gawn  han's  on. 
Ah's  at  home  dis  minute,  sah,  uh- 
sleepin'  de  sleep  o'  de  jest." — Puck. 


What  Ailed  the  Senate 
An  old  colored  man  from  Virginia 
had  received  at  last  the  position  that 
fulfilled  his  ambitions.  He  held  the 
job  of  sweeping  the  steps  on  the 
east  side  of  the  senate  end  of  the 
capitol.  Finding  himself  in  this 
prominent  place,  he  set  about  mas- 
tering the  legislative  and  parliamen- 
tary phrases  that  are  batted  about 
so  freely  in  the  senatorial  presence. 

One  day  a  party  of  tourists  were 
disappointed  when  they  found,  upon 
arriving  at  the  capitol,  that  the  sen- 
ate was  not  in  session. 

"I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with 
the  senators  today,"  said  a  woman 
in  the  party  to  old  John. 

"I  ain't  sartin,"  he  replied  judi- 
cially, "but  I  spec'  dey  done  took  an 
abscess." — Popular  Magazine. 


Hog  Cholera— Prevention  and  Treatment 

XII— Synopsis  of  Preceding  Articles  and  Precautions  Advisable  in  Dealing  with  Cholera 


HIS  series   of   articles  closes  with 

Tthis  issue.  However,  it  will  not 
be  all  we  will  have  to  say  on  this 
very  interesting  and  important 
subject.  Our  investigations  are 
being  continued  all  the  time,  and 
our  readers  will  be  kept  fully 
informed  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  dif- 
ferent states  and  how  it  is  being  done. 

At  this  time  we  wish  to  go  over  to  some  ex- 
tent some  subjects  taken  up  in  our  former  ar- 
ticles. We  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  between  all  authorities  hav- 
ing in  charge  bog  cholera  control.  Further 
study  of  the  subject  convinced  us  even  more 
strongly,  if  possible,  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  this  co-operation  if  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  live  stock  sanitary  boards  must  do  their 
part;  the  veterinary  department  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  theirs;  the  stock  yards  people 
and  railways  theirs,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  farmer  and  hog  raiser  must  do  his. 
Boiling  it  down,  we  are  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  with  the  farmer  lies  the  possibility  of 
great  and  efficient  work  to  be  done.  True,  he 
can't  do  it  all,  but  he  can  and  must  do  a  large 
part  of  it.  The  part  the  farmer  can  do  is  the 
adoption  of  methods  in  handling  his  herd  that 
will  result  in  the  very  best  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions being  maintained.  He  must  see  to  it  that 
his  herd  is  kept  in  the  best  possible  health,  so 
that  if  his  hogs  come  in  contact  with  the  germ 
of  hog  cholera  they  will  be  in  such  condition  as 
to  ward  it  off. 

Keep  Up  Vitality  in  Herd 

We  have  called  attention  to  several  of  these 
things.  Let.  us  briefly  review  them.  First, 
don't  use  immature  males  and  females  all  the 
time  in  your  breeding  operations.  If  you  do 
you  are  sure  to  lower  the  vitality  of  your  herd, 
and  whenever  their  vitality  is  low  they  are 
much  more  susceptible  to  an  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease. Second,  feed  them  such  rations  as  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  prime  condition. 
You  can't  have  your  hogs  so  they  will  with- 
stand an  attack  of  cholera  if  they  are  not  fed) 
properly. 

Two  enemies  of  the  bog  must  be  closely 
watched — worms  and  lice.  Don't  think  for  a 
minute  that  by  ridding  your  hogs  of  these 
pests  once  or  twice  you  are  through  with  them; 
it  is  a  fight  all  the  time.  Again  we  repeat,  for 
worms  use  santonin,  four  to  six  grains  for  a 
shote  fed  three  days  in  succession,  followed 
by  a  physic — glauber  salts  being  a  good  one, 
or  use  some  of  the  well  known,  reliable  worm 
killers  on  the  market.  As  for  results,  we  don't 
care  what  you  use,  but  we  do  say  to  be  sure 
and  use  something.  Many  a  herd  of  hogs  has 
succumbed  to  an  attack  of  cholera  simply  be- 
cause they  are  in  a  rundown  condition  on  ac- 
count of  being  infested  with  worms. 

Lice,  likewise,  are  with  you  practically  all 


the  time.  Your  hogs  may  be  entirely  free  from 
this  pest,  and  you  think  the  fight  is  over.  Here 
is  where  you  go  wrong.  Just  let  up  the  fight 
for  a  while  and  see  how  soon  lice  begin  to  ap- 
pear. In  the  summer  dipping  or  spraying,  if 
properly  done,  is  effective.  Use  crude  oil  or 
some  reliable  commercial  dip.  This  should  be 
done  every  four  to  six  weeks.  There  are  now 
on  the  market  different  kinds  of  rubbing  ma- 
chines in  which  oil  or  grease  is  used.  You  will 
find  these  effective  in  your  fight  against  lice. 
We  have  seen  hogs  so  run  down  by  being  cov- 
ered with  lice  that  they  lost  their  appetites, 
and  had  they  not  been  promptly  treated  would 
have  died. 

Keep  Things  Clean 

The  farmer  must  observe  sanitary  require- 
ments in  the  management  of  his  herd.  We  be- 
lieve government  and  state  authorities  are 
looking  more  and  more  to  sanitation  and  quar- 
antine as  they  progress  In  the  fight  to  control 
the  disease. 

Recent  visits  to  Johnson  and  Gage  counties 
in  Nebraska,  where  the  government  is  carrying 
on  a  hog  cholera  control  experiment,  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Cosford,  and  to  Montgomery  county,  In- 
diana, where  the  work  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, found  the#«  authorities  depending  very 
largely  on  sanitation  to  do  their  work.  They 
vaccinate  only  affected  herds.  On  the  farms 
surrounding  this  herd  they  are  simply  cleaning 
up  and  quarantining.  Dr.  Bennett  told  us  he 
was  personally  going  to  every  farm  adjoining 
an  affected  herd  and  using  a  spray  pump, 
whitewashing  the  fences,  buildings,  feed 
troughs,  etc.,  raking  and  burning  all  rubbish 
and  warning  the  farmer  not  to  go  onto  the 
premises  where  the  hogs  are  sick.  Answering 
our  question  as  to  his  success,  Dr.  Bennett 
told  us  in  the  two  months  he  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  work  they  had  been  successful  in 
confining  the  outbreak  to  the  herd  in  which 
the  outbreak  occurred. 

If  the  government  officials  can  do  effective 
work  in  this  way,  state  authorities  and  the 
farmers  themselves  can  do  it.  In  our  third  ar- 
ticle we  spoke  of  the  usefulness  of  the  farm 
demonstrator  in  hog  cholera  work.  We  are 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  farm  dem- 
onstrator is  going  to  be  of  very  great  value  to 
our  farmers  in  this  work.  He  can't,  however, 
do  it  all,  and  you  must  not  expect  him  to.  The 
farmers  should  band  themselves  together  into 
anti-hog  cholera  clubs  and  lend  every  assist- 
ance to  the  farm  demonstrator.  .  In  couuties 
that  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  the 
valuable  assistance  of  the  farm  demonstrator 
the  clubs  can  be  formed,  and  the  farmers  can 
rest  assured  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
live  stock  sanitary  board,  the  state  veteri- 
narian and  the  department  at  the  agricultural 
college. 

What  Nebraska  Has  Done 
Since  we  began  tho  publication  of  these  ar- 
ticles some  forward  steps  have  been  taken  In 


Nebraska  in  the  work  of  hog  cholera  control. 
When  the  matter  was  looked  into  it  was  found 
very  necessary  that  reliable  information  be 
given  to  the  hog  raiser,  veterinarian  and  others 
concerned  in  the  work.  Many  of  our  progres- 
sive farmers  saw  this  need.  The  farm  papers 
actively  took  the  matter  up,  with  the  result 
that  the  combined  efforts  of  all  these  parties 
convinced  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  that 
at  least  one  field  man  must  be  appointed.  Dr. 
C.  M.  Day  of  South  Omaha  commenced  work 
on  May  1,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a  busy 
man.  Dr.  Day  has  gone  into  several  different 
localities  since  his  appointment,  holding  meet- 
ings with  the  hog  raisers,  organizing  anti-hog 
cholera  clubs,  showing  by  actual  work  how  a 
hog  should  be  vaccinated  and  urging  strict  san- 
itary measuress  as  a  means  of  controlling  the 
disease.  His  services  are  free  to  the  farmers, 
and  our  advice  would  be  for  the  farmers  in  a 
locality  to  get  together  and  ask  Dr.  Day  to 
come  to  their  locality,  and  when  he  does  come 
see  to  it  he  has  a  good  audience  to  talk  to.  It 
will  be  your  loss  if  you  don't  hear  him. 

Those  in  charge  at  the  state  farm  have  seen 
the  necessity  of  education.  To  that  end  Dr.  J. 
H.  Gain  sent  out  a  notice  that  June  10  would 
be  the  first  anti-hog  cholera  day  at  the  state 
■farm.  About  fifty  farmers  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity.  They  were  taken  through 
the  serum  plant,  shown  how  serum  was  made, 
how  it  should  be  injected  into  a  pig,  told  of  the 
necessity  of  sanitation,  etc.  These  meetings 
will  be  continued  on  the  second  Wednesday  of 
each  month.  Make  a  note  of  this  and  plan  to 
attend  one  or  more  of  these  meetings. 

Serum  Regulations 

The  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  has  placed 
Nebraska  in  the  front  rank  as  far  as  protec- 
tion to  the  farmers  in  getting  potent  serum  is 
concerned.  A  rule  was  adopted  requiring  all 
serum  plants  selling  their  product  in  the  state 
after  August  1  first  to  have  a  license  from  the 
government.  This  means  that  after  that  date 
all  serum  sold  must  be  tested  under  govern- 
ment regulations. 

The  board  also  said  that  all  serum  sold  af- 
ter July  1  not  produced  by  a  plant  having  a 
government  license  when  the  serum  was  made 
must  be  tested  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  and  the  container  in  which  it  was  sold 
must  have  the  label  of  the  inspector  making 
the  test.  These  are  certainly  steps  in  the  right 
direction. 

If  the  farmer  can  be  assured  of  clean,  po- 
tent serum  and  have  it  available  when  an  out- 
break occurs,  he  has  a  splendid  chance  to  save 
a  very  large  per  cent  of  his  herd  should  an 
outbreak  occur.  But  don't  forget  that  we  feel 
that  many  an  outbreak  can  be  prevented  if  the 
owner  of  the  herd  will  breed,  feed  and  handle 
his  herd  as  he  should.  In  case  of  an  outbreak, 
the  sooner  the  herd  is  treated  the  better.  We 
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Introducing  a  New  Breed  of  Dairy  Cattle 

Fine  Herd  of  Registered  Ayrshires  Brought  from  Pennsylvania  Into  Nebraska 


HENEVER  a  new  breed  of  animal 
is  introduced  into  any  commu- 
nity the  farm  on  which  these  ani- 
mals are  raised  always  becomes 
a  center  of  public  interest.  The 
dairy  industry  is  rapidly  growing 
to  be  of  prime  importance  in  Ne- 
braska, and  the  introduction  of  a  new  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  into  the  state  is  therefore  an  epoch 
In  the  history  of  this  business.  The  Ayrshire 
is  as  y*it  little  known  in  the  corn-belt  states, 
although  this  breed  is  fast  rising  in  the  estima- 
tion of  dairymen  in  the  eastern  states.  For 
this  reason  the  purchase  of  the  fa- 
mous Ayrshire  herd,  known  as  the 
Blake  Arkol  herd  of  Paoli,  Penn.,  by 
a  Nebraska  man  is  an  important 
event  in  dairy  circles  in  Nebraska. 

This  herd  has  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Loveland  Farms  com- 
pany of  Omaha,  the  company  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Love, 
both  of  whom  are  enthusiasts  and 
close  students  of  the  work  they  have 
taken  up,  as  well  as  fanciers  and 
admirers  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  of 
cattle.  Besides  these  essential  qual- 
ities for  success  they  have  the 
means  to  devote  to  building  up  and 
establishing  a  perfect  equipment  for 
the  carrying  on  of  a  breeding  enter- 
prise, such  as  the  pure-bred  Indus- 
try of  the  present-day  demands. 
Home  of  the  Ayrshires 
Loveland  farm  consists  of  280 
acres  of  beautiful,  high,  rolling 
land,  an  ideal  tract  for  successful 
operation  of  any  kind  of  live  stock 
or  agricultural  industry.  It  is  lo- 
cated west  of  Omaha,  two  miles 
from  the  city  limits,  and  in  land 
values  shares  about  equally  be- 
tween city  property  and  farm  land 
influences.  It  was  practically  bare 
of  improvements  when  purchased 
by  the  Loveland  company,  and  thus 
offered  a  clean,  unbroken  surface 
for  the  architect  and  landscape  gar- 
dener to  plan  and  picture  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  modern 
farm  convenience  and  beauty — the 
future  habitation  of  the  Loves  and 
their  Ayrshires. 

A  word  as  to  the  equipment  of 
this  farm  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  its  pro- 
moters. The  land,  in  the  first  place, 
is  to  be  put  in  the  highest  condi- 
tion of  productivity  for  feed  crops 
and  pastures.  Its  present  appor- 
tionment is  seventy-five  acres  corn, 
seventy- five  acres  alfalfa,  sixty 
acres  pasture,  forty  acres  winter 
wheat,  twenty  acres  rye,  five  acres 
potatoes  and  five  acres  orchard. 
These  apportioned  acreages  will  be 
varied  somewhat  as  the  needs  of 
the  herd  seem  to  require.  This  land 
has  formerly  been  cropped  under 
lease  rental  until  it  was  greatly  in 
need  of  rescue  from  the  soil  rob- 
ber. 

The  ultimate  system  of  management  will 
be  to  raise  nothing  except  what  is  designed  for 
consumption  by  the  herd,  the  'family  and  the 
operating  force  employed  on  the  farm.  The 
produce  of  the  herd  is  not  only  intended  to 
pay  the  operating  expenses  of  the  plant,  but 
to  provide  an  annual  surplus  that  may  be  ap- 
plied on  the  original  Investment  as  a  business 
proposition. 

Business  Management 
The  enterprise  is  subdivided  into  two  main 
divisions  or  departments — the  live  stock,  de- 
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partment  and  the  farm  crops  department. 
Each  of  these  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
a  manager,  or  foreman,  who  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  safe  conduct  and  success  of  hia 
charge.  The  farm  department  will  be  charged 
up  with  all  operating  expense  in  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  and  credited  at  retail  prices  for 
all  crops  and  produce  turned  over  to  the  live 
stock  department.  The  live  stock  division  will 
likewise  be  charged  with  all  feed  and  labor  ex- 
pense and  credited  with  all  sales  or  income  of 
any  character,  such  as  sales  of  milk,  surplus 
of   herd  disposed    of,  sales   of   hogs,  poultry, 


Clean,  Comfortable  Quarters  and  Modern   Buildings   Are  Provided 


Garlands   Success,    Herd    Bull    at    Loveland  Farms 


Some  of  the  High-Producing  Cows 

eggs,  etc.  A  statement  as  near  perfectly  ac- 
curate as  possible  will  at  the  end  of  each  year 
show  v/hat  the  farm  has  been  doing  in  its  vari- 
ous lines  of  work. 

Mrs.  Love,  who  was  brought  up  on  a  New 
York  stock  farm  and  who  is  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  live  stock  spirit,  is  entering  into 
the  study  of  scientific  oattle  management  and 
■breeding  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit,  and  in 
point  of  Ayrshire  history  and  pedigree  is  now 
one  of  the  best  posted  breeders  in  the  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Love,  as  vice  president  and  secretary 
of  the  company,  will  also  hold  the  position  of 


resident  manager  and  will  have  the  general 
overseeing  of  the  entire  enterprise  in  all  ita 
bearings. 

Improvements  and  Comforts 
The  present  improvements  consist  of  a 
three-story  brick  and  frame  cow  barn,  44x66 
feet.  The  first  floor  is  brick,  with  cement 
floors,  stalls  paved  with  cork  brick;  modern 
metal  stancheons  and  fixtures  are  used.  The 
ventilation  of  this  barn  is  perfect;  five  ven- 
tilators in  the  ceiling  take  in  the  fresh  air, 
and  in  the  southeast  and  northwest  corners 
large  aeriators  take  the  floor  air  out  through 
roof  ventilators. 

The  horse  barn  has  a  brick  and 
floor  and  otherwise  is  modern  in 
all  its  fixtures,  and  has  a  capacity 
to  take  care  of  all  the  horsepower 
demanded  on  the  'farm.  There  is  an 
ice  house  of  400  tons  capacity, 
which  is  filled  from  an  artificial 
lake  near  by.  The  water  supply  is 
from  four  large  wells,  and  the  lake 
is  used  mainly  as  a  fish  pond  and 
ice  supply. 

The  farm  house  and  two  bunga- 
lows comprise  the  present  resi- 
dences to  accommodate  the  resident 
help.  A  new  ten-room  stucco  farm 
residence  will  fee  erected  this  sum- 
mer.. The  ground  for  this  is  already 
platted — five  acres  on  the  crest  of 
a  hill  overlooking  practically  every 
acre  of  the  farm.  Here  A.  J.  Love 
and  family  plan  to  spend  the  rest 
of  their  days. 

The  water  system  is  not  only 
abundant,  but  complete  in  all  its 
distribution  to  every  part  of  the 
farm  where  water  is  desired.  There 
are  some  wind-power  wells  vari- 
ously located,  but  the  main  source 
of  water  supply  is  from  a  big  well 
sixty  feet  deep  and  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  cement  and  brick  walled, 
and  has  a  25,000-gallon  capacity, 
from  which  there  are  7,000  feet  of 
underground  piping  distributing 
water.  This  is  operated  by  electric 
motcr,  and  the  water  is  forced  to 
all  the  yards  and  buildings  on  the 
farm.  This  distribution  is  regu- 
lated from  the  main  power  plant 
adjoining  the  mill  house.  All 
buildings  on  the  farm  are  lighted 
by  electricity,  which  is  generated  on 
the  premises. 

Handling  and  Sale  of  Milk 
The  original  herd  constituting 
Mr.  Love's  purchase  was  sixty  cows 
and  heifers  of  all  ages,  all  recorded. 
From  this  basis  of  breeding  opera- 
tions it  is  proposed  to  reserve  the 
greater  portion  of  the  heifer  calves 
until  bred  and  tested  as  to  their 
milking  qualities.  The  highest  in- 
dividual test  is  5  per  cent  and  the 
lowest  is  3.8  per  cent,  the  herd  av- 
erage of  the  cows  being  4.2  per  cent. 
This  herd  is  a  member  of  the  Doug- 
las County  (Nebraska)  Cow  Testing 
Association..  The  present  output  will  go  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  company  for  the  dining 
car  and  hotel  service,  delivered  each  day  in 
pint  bottles,  ice  packed,  and  later  on  they  will 
supply  hospitals  and  leading  hotels  of  Omaha. 
The  appliances  for  handling  the  milk  are  first- 
class,  modem  and  sanitary  in  every  respect. 
The  mechanical  milker  is  installed,  and  the  ease 
and  comfort  with  which  tnese  high-bred,  ner- 
vous animals  are  milked  is  astonishing  to  the 
hand  milker,  who  believed  that  inventive  gen- 
ius could  never  got  in  sympathy  with  the  sen- 
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Management  and  Practical  Value  of  Silos 


HI— Methods  of  Putting  Up  Silage  and  Cost  by  Their  Use 


ANY  of  our  farmers  and  dairymen 
have  used  and  are  ueing  the  soil- 
ing system  of  crops  to  supple- 
ment pasture  during  dry  periods 
and  in  some  instances  to  take  the 
place  of  pasture  entirely.  This 
system  is  successful  and  has  its 
many  advantages.  Investigation  has  brought 
us  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  the  soiling 
6>stem  is  not  as  good  as  the  silo.  One  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  soiling  system  would  be 
the  possibility  of  insufficient  rainfall  to  pro- 
duce the  crop,  a  shortage  of  pasture  to  some 
extent  making  a  short  soiling  crop.  In  some 
sections  of  our  territory  this  crop  would  not 
grow  to  sufficient  height  to  be  of  any  value. 

Soiling  crops  must  be  fed  daily,  fresh  from 
the  field.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
the  crop  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  making  it 
very  disagreeable  work  on  rainy  days,  and 
sometimes  the  crop  becomes  so  wet  and  washy 
that  it  may  cause  digestive  disorders  in  the 
animal.  With  the  silo  the  feed  is  always  under 
cover,  and  can  always  be  fed  without  great  in- 
convenience, no  matter  what  the  weather  may 
be.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  silage  is 
that  weather  conditions  do  not  make  any 
change  in  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  feed. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  has  un- 
dertaken an  experiment  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  silage  and  soiling  crops,  commencing  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1913  and  to  cover  a  period 
of  years.  Prof.  J.  H.  Frandsen  has  given  out 
the  figures  for  the  first  year,  in 
which  he  says  in  conclusion: 

"The  solution  of  this  problem, 
which  confronts  nearly  all  Nebraska 
dairymen,  lies  in  adopting  preven- 
tive measures.  In  other  words,  Ne- 
braska farmers  must  be  prepared  to 
supplement  the  pastures  by  means 
of  soiling  crops  or  by  the  use  of 
silage.  Owing  to  the  cost  of  labor 
and  the  relatively  low  value  of  the 
land  and  the  crop,  soiling,  with  the 
exception  of  alfalfa,  apparently  is 
less  efficient  than  silage  under  Ne- 
braska conditions." 

What  Will  Silage  Cost? 

The  important  item  confronting 
the  farmer  who  contemplates  the  erection  of  a 
silo  is  what  will  this  feed  cost  when  put  into 
the  silo?  This,  to  some  extent,  depends  upon 
the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  filling  of  the 
silo,  his  ability  or  capacity  for  organizing  his 
force  and  getting  the  maximum  amount  of 
work  from  them.  Undoubtedly,  the  teast  ex- 
pensive plan  would  be  for  a  few  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  to  buy  a  cutter  and  binder  in 
partnership. 

The  question  of  power  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  whether  or  not  you  buy  an 
engine  or  hire  one  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
governed  by  the  conditions  in  your  vicinity  as 
to  whether  or  not  an  engine  would  be  available 
when  it  was  needed  to  run  the  cutter  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  A  cutter  can  be  bought  for 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,  a  corn 
binder  for  about  $150.  Inquiries  in  a  good 
many  different  neighborhoods  reveal  the  fact 
that  power  is  hired  to  quite  an  extent,  farmers 
generally  paying  about  $10  a  day  for  the  use 
of  an  engine  and  engineer,  with  an  added  $5 
to  $8  for  fuel,  oil,  etc. 

Where  a  neighborhood  outfit  is  used,  we 
believe  the  minimum  cost  can  be  obtained. 
The  crew  can  be  well  organized,  each  man 
knowing  his  particular  work  and  doing  it  read- 
ily. First,  a  cutter  of  sufficient  size  should  be 
bought;  then  have  sufficient  help  to  keep  the 
machine  running  steadily  all  the  time.  If  the 
silo  is  not  too  far  from  the  field,  six  to  seven 
ten  -  :s  will  do  this.   Use  low  truck  wagons  with 


flat  racks,  wide  tires  and  no  sides.  The  one 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut  is  a  very  de- 
sirable Qagon.  Generally,  an  extra  man  is 
needed  for  unloading  at  the  cutter  and  proba- 
bly one  or  two  extra  men  for  loading  in  the 
field.  However,  this  will  depend  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  the  men  who  run  the  wagons, 
the  same  as  is  true  in  a  threshing  crew. 
Some  neighborhood  threshing  crews  will  get 
through  much  more  in  a  day  than  will  others, 
due  to  activity  and  ability  to  work.  We  have 
found  some  silo  crews  where  no  man  is  used  to 
help  load,  each  driver  loading  his  own  load. 
The  total  item  of  expense  for  filling  the  silo 
ranges  from  60  cents  to  $1.2  5  a  ton,  with  prob- 
ably 75  to  85  cents  per  ton  che  average. 
How  Much  Silage  Per  Acre? 
Careful  inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the 
tonnage  per  acre.  This  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  determine,  due  to  the  difference  in  yield  of 
forage  crops  in  different  seasons.  We  have 
found,  however,  that  as  a  general  rule  where  a 
fair  crop  of  corn — say,  from  thirty  to  fifty 
bushels  per  acre — is  harvested,  the  crop  can  be 
figured  on  a  basis  of  a  ton  of  silage  to  five 
bushels  of  corn.  In  other  words,  a  crop  mak- 
ing forty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  will  make 
eight  tons  of  silage,  and  fifty  bushels,  ten  tons, 
etc.  A  fair  way  to  estimate  the  cost  of  your 
silage  would  be  to  estimate  the  bushels  of  corn 
per  ton  for  filling.  Depending  on  the  yield  of 
corn,  silage  will  cost  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  ton 
In  the  silo. 


Low  Track  Wagon,  with  Flat  Racks,  Wide  Tires  and  No  Sides,  for 
Hauling  Crop  to  Silo 


We  ha"e  made  quite  an  extended  inquiry  of 
farmers  and  dairymen  as  to  the  relative  feed- 
ing value  of  this  food  as  compared  with  al- 
falfa hay  when  fed  together,  many  of  them 
claiming  the  silage  was  about  equal  to  alfalfa 
hay,  ton  for  ton,  when  fed  in  this  way.  If 
this  is  true,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  consid- 
erable saving  is  made  by  feeding  a  reduced 
amount  of  alfalfa  hay  and  what  silage  will  be 
consumed.  These  are  matters,  however,  that 
must  be  figured  out  by  each  individual  feeder, 
and  we  mention  it  only  to  show  those  who  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  a  silo  something  of 
what  they  may  expect  in  the  way  of  the  saving 
in  their  cost  of  feeding. 

Into  What  Lengths  to  Cut 

One  of  the  various  matters  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  man  filling  his  silo  is  the 
length  into  which  the  forage  should  be  cut. 
This  ranges  all  the  way  from  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch.  Inquiry  into  this  matter  con- 
vinces us  that  the  finer  the  silage  is  cut  the 
better.  It  is  more  readily  packed  and  more 
readily  eaten  and  better  digested  by  the  ani- 
mals.   You  can't  get  it  cut  too  fine. 

The  next  important  step  is  the  packing  in 
the  silo.  A  distributer  is  almost  indispensable, 
assisting  in  an  even  distribution  and  also  in 
making  it  much  easier  to  pack  well  and  evenly. 
For  the  ordinary-sized  silo  two  men  are  gener- 
ally used.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
three  would  be  better  to  pack  the  silage  more 
thoroughly.    The  outside  edges  are  most  im- 


portant, and  to  them  the  most  attention  should 
be  paid.  It  is  probably  best  to  keep  the  out- 
side a  little  higher  all  the  way  up  than  the 
center.  Some  men  in  filling  a  silo  are  using  a 
tamper  made  of  cement.  This  is  possibly  ad- 
visable. 

Care  in  Filling  Silo 

A  silo  filled  in  one  day,  no  matter  how  well 
it  is  packed,  will  settle  considerably,  probably 
from  four  to  six  feet  within  a  week  or  ten  days. 
To  use  the  full  capacity  of  your  Bilo  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refill.  This  can  be  done  by  going 
back  and  going  the  rounds  again  of  the  differ- 
ent farms  where  the  neighborhood  cutter  is 
used. 

We  have  found  in  the  examination  of  dif- 
ferent silos  places  in  some  of  them  where  there 
is  mold  or  waste  silage  on  the  outside,  due  to 
the  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  plant.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  all  the  cracks  well 
filled.  This  should  be  especially  looked  after 
around  the  doors.  A  cheap  method  for  filling 
these  cracks  is  to  take  clay  and  smear  the  mud 
over  the  crack  with  your  hands.  This  does  not 
cost  much  and  is  effective. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  or 
not  the  corn  should  be  planted  a  little  thicker 
to  make  good  silage  than  it  is  planted  for  the 
ordinary  field  yieldt  We  find  a  few  farmers 
who  are  planting  it  some  thicker  for  silage  use. 
However,  a  very  large  per  cent  of  them  are 
using  the  ordinary  field  planting.  If  sufficient 
rainfall  is  had  a  thicker  planting  will  undoubt- 
edly yield  a  larger  forage  tonnage 
and  possibly  a  decreased  yield  of 
the  grain. 

Value  of  Silage  and  Dry  Corn 

Farmers  are  generally  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  the  feediing  value  of  corn 
run  through  the  silo  as  compared 
to  corn  fed  dry  out  of  the  crib. 
Some  hold  to  the  opinion  that  corn 
run  through  the  silo  is  more  diges- 
table  and  consequently  of  greater 
feeding  value.  Others  think  that  it 
loses  its  feeding  value  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  fermenting.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  it  is  more 
readily  digested.  We  are  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  at  least  as  valuable 
when  run  through  the  silo  as  when  fed  dry. 

We  find  that  farmers  are  feeding  silage  to 
cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry.  Gen- 
erally we  would1  not  advise  its  feeding  to  work 
horses  on  account  of  its  being  too  loosening. 
Some  farmers  have  fed  it  very  successfully  to 
their  horses  in  the  winter  time  when  they  are 
not  working;  others  have  told  us  they  have 
been  more  than  pleased  with  it  as  a  feed  for 
growing  colts.  As  a  hog  food  it  is  probably 
worth  very  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  actual 
amount  of  corn  contained  in  the  silage.  Hos 
feeders  who  have  fed  it,  however,  say  they  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  good  regulator  for  the  bowels 
of  their  hogs.  Not  very  much  information  has 
been  obtained  from  farmers  as  regards  its 
value  as  a  poultry  food,  as  we  all  know  that 
chickens  having  the  run  of  the  farm  get  all 
kinds  of  feed.  However,  some  farmers  who 
have  fed  it  to  poultry  have  told  us  that  they 
liked  it  much  better  than  dry  feed,  claiming 
that  poultry  in  eating  silage  get  practically  the 
benefits  derived  from  green  feeds  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  feeding  of 
silage  to  dairy  cows  would  make  a  difference 
in  the  flavor  of  milk.  We  have  made  careful 
inquiry  into  this  subject  from  different  dairy- 
men who  supply  town  people  in  their  locality. 
In  not  a  single  instance  have  we  found  any  of 
them  saying  that  any  complaint  had  been  made 
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There  is  never  an  even  division  of 
blessings.  While  many  of  us  have 
been  complaining  of  too  much  rain 
interfering  with  the  harvesting  of 
an  abundant  alfalfa  crop,  southern 
Alberta  (Canada)  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  drouth  that  has  caused 
the  loss  of  many  sheep  on  the  range. 


If  it  were  not  for  the  Hessian  fly, 
chinch  bug,  the  army  worm  and  kin- 
dred insect  enemies,  we  woiuld  have 
more  wheat  and  alfalfa  than  we 
would  know  what  to  do  with.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
this  happening,  for  as  the  bird  pop- 
ulation decreases  the  insect  popula- 
tion rapidly  increases. 


It  is  perfectly  legal  to  sell  flour 
as  ham.  After  a  decision  of  a  lower 
court  upholding  the  pure  food  law 
in  its  contention  that  it  was  illegal 
to  adulterate  sausage  with  flour,  the 
packers  carried  the  case  to  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals and  the  decision  was  reversed. 
At  least  the  court  said  we  had  no 
right  to  have  laws  of  this  kind.  En- 
couraging to  the  pure  food  people 
and)  the  hog  industry,  isn't  it? 


Some  time  ago  we  quoted  a  speech 
of  President  Van  Hise  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  saying  that  co- 
operative associations  for  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  farm  products 
were  operating  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law.  There  is 
now  a  bill  before  congress  exempt- 
ing such  organizations  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sherman  law,  and 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  be  passed. 


Increased  Demand  for  Quality 

Scarcity  and  high  prices  are  not 
making  room  for  inferior  quality  in 
animals,  or  in  anything  else  pro- 
duced on  the  farm.  In  fact,  the  de- 
mand is  becoming  more  exacting  as 
to  quality  and  condition.  This  fea- 
ture in  trade  is  due  to  education 
more  than  scarcity.  People  are  be- 
coming better  judges  of  the  things 
they  use  and  the  articles  they  deal 
in.  Education  and!  instruction  along 
all  lines  in  the  necessities  of  life  are 
being  discussed  and  published  in  a 
way  that  is  helping  people  to  an  un- 
derstanding that  they  never  before 
had. 

The  public  school  is  teaching  ag- 
riculture in  all  its  varied  forms,  so 
that  the  boy  or  girl  of  the  public 
school  has  a  better  technical  knowl- 
edge of  soils,  crops,  etc.,  than  the 
old  pioneer  farmer,  though,  of 
course,  we  must  concede  him,  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  in  the  lead 
so  far  as  his  skill  of  doing  and  oper- 
ating is  concerned. 

The  old  admonition,  "Breed  bet- 
ter stock,  keep  better  sires,"  is  not 
so  much  in  demand  now  as  a  few 
years  ago.  This  may  be  explained  by 
the  force  of  education  that  has  been 
constantly  exerted,  and  intelligently, 
too,  in  the  interests  of  pure-bred 
stock.  The  buyer  of  a  bull  at  the 
present  time  is  anxious  about  qual- 
ity and  good  breeding.  He  is  not 
content  with  a  common  animal  just 
because  he  comes  cheaper  in  price. 
The  price  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
consideration  as  the  quality.  The  dis- 
position expressed  now  is  to  get  bet- 
ter stock  and  improve  it.  Very  few 
farmers  of  this  period  feel  comforta- 
ble under  the  realization  that  their 
new  bull  is  not  getting  a  much  bet- 
ter lot  of  calves  than  his  predeces- 
s®r. 

While  the  duty  of  every  publisher 
in  the  land  is  to  preach  improvement 
in  live  stock  and  better  farming,  the 
general  tendency  is  to  absorb  what 
others  'round  about  are  doing  when 
the  evidence  plainly  reflects  better 
methods  and  better  results.  A  real- 
ization of  this  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  prompt  better  seed,  better 
growth,  better  stock  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  better  profits. 


Killed  by  Lightning 

Are  we  looking  closely  enough  to 
our  losses  caused  by  lightning? 
Farmers  each  year  suffer  severe 
losses  on  account  of  stock  being 
killed  by  lightning.  What  can  be 
done  to  lessen  this  loss? 

Generally  the  animal  dead  from 
lightning  is  along  the  fence  row  or 
in  the  barn.  Very  seldom  do  we 
find  one  dead  in  the  open  field  on 
account  of  being  struck  by  light- 
ning. Observations  and  inquiry 
show  that  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  farm  fences  are  grounded.  It  is 
a  small  outlay  of  either  time  or 
money  to  place  ground  wires  on 
your  fences,  thereby  reducing  your 
loss  from  lightning  to  a  minimum. 

In  building  a  new  fence  run  a 
wire  from  the  top  of  the  post  to  the 
bottom,  securely  stapling  the  wire 
on  the  fence  so  that  it  will  come  in 
contact  with  the  ground  wire  on  the 
post.  Place  these  posts  on  which 
the  ground  wire  is  stapled  every 
five  or  six  rods  in  the  fence.  The 


danger  of  stock  being  killed  by  light- 
ning is  very  small  in  pastures  which 
are  enclosed  with  fences  in  which 
the  steel  or  iron  post  is  used.  These 
posts  act  as  groundi  wires. 

The  old-fashioned  lightning  rod 
was  practically  no  good,  but  the 
rods  now  in  use,  properly  placed  on 
the  buildings  and  properly  grounded, 
are  efficient.  Without  a  doubt  many 
a  disastrous  fire  has  been  prevented 
by  their  use. 


New  Cow  Herds 

There  are  thousands  of  new  cow 
herds  being  started  all  over  the  lead- 
ing cattle-raising  states.  These  rep- 
resent from  a  few  cows  to  several 
hundred.  Besides  these  new  herds, 
there  are  thousands  of  cows  being 
added  to  old  or  previously  existing 
herds.  Where  are  these  new  recruits 
coming  from?  From  all  parts  of  the 
country.  A  very  large  per  cent  are 
being  gathered  up  from  the  eastern 
states  that  heretofore  have  not  been 
especially  noted  for  their  cattle  rep- 
utation or  population.  They  are  com- 
ing from  the  milch  cow  districts, 
where  a  few  cows  are  kept  on  each 
small  farm  and  there  are  a  few  pro- 
ducers to  be  disposed  of  if  occasion 
offers. 

The  cow  buyer  is  now  abroad  in 
the  land,  offering  to  buy  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  cow  to  ship  west  to 
help  fill  the  demand  for  the  small 
cow  industry,  the  demand  of  the 
homesteader  for  the  milch  cow  to 
help  in  the  work  of  making  a  living 
in  the  new  home. 

Where  is  there  a  district  of  coun- 
try west  of  the  Missouri  river  that 
could  not  quickly  absorb  a  few  car- 
loads of  cows,  and  at  strong  prices? 
Cow  shippers  are  busy  now,  and 
have  been  for  the  last  year,  in  the 
work  of  distribution.  It  is  not  an 
infrequent  remark  from  farmers  in 
these  localities  that  they  are  offered 
cows  for  certain  prices  and  on  easy 
terms,  and,  while  the  prices  seem 
pretty  strong,  they  believe  there  is 
money  in  buying,  and  a  calf  or  two 
will  soon  pay  the  bill,  and  they  can 
sell  the  cream  at  good  prices.  With 
many  the  credit  feature  is  equal  to 
a  purchase.  The  note  and  mortgage 
are  left  with  their  home  banker  and 
the  deal  is  closed. 

Such  investments  may  not  be  bad 
ventures  just  now;,  if  the  cows  are 
all  young,  well  bred  and  reliably 
tested  and  inspected  for  contagious 
disease.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
cows  will  not  be  any  lower  in  price 
than  now  for  several  years  to  come, 
but  the  buyer  must  be  a  good  judge 
of  cattle  as  to  age,  quality  and  con- 
dition of  health.  It  will  not  do  to 
pay  $3  to  $10  per  head  for  cows 
more  than  they  are  worth  in  the 
regular  market  because  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  on  time. 


A  co-operative  cream  collecting 
station  has  been  started  in  South 
Dakota,  with  the  object  of  selling 
all  the  cream  of  the  district  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Such  organizations 
are  reported  to  have  been  started  in 
Nebraska  and  to  have  met  with  so 
much  opposition  by  the  centralized 
creameries  that  they  were  unable  to 
continue  In  business.  If  this  is  true, 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  short-sighted 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  central- 
izers. 


The  Aged  Steer  Class 

The  recent  ruling  of  the  directors 
of  the  International  Live  stock  Ex- 
position to  drop  the  aged  steer  class, 
carlot  show,  from  their  premium  list, 
because  of  the  doubt  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  class  as  a  profitable 
investment  for  the  feeder  and  fitter, 
Is  a  very  questionable  decision.  The 
thousand-pound  hog  that  gets  up 
with  ease  and  walks  around  with 
apparent  comfort  is  possibly  not  the 
best  quality  of  pork  or  the  most 
profitable.  Yet  such  an  animal  dem- 
onstrates vigor,  vitality  and  strength 
of  bone  that  cannot  fail  in  being  a 
good  advertisement  for  his  breed, 
his  family  and  his  ancestors  gen- 
erally for  these  essential  qualities. 

The  carlot  display  of  yearling  or 
2-year-old  steers  does  not  illustrate 
the  possibilities  of  the  breed  in  its 
ability  to  produce  beef,  but  the  big, 
mature,  ton  steer  does,  and  such  a 
show  should  be  maintained  to  some 
extent,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than 
a  feature  of  entertainment — some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  for  the 
common  visitors  to  look  at  and  ed- 
ucate themselves  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  beef  growth  and  cattle  de- 
velopment. 

The  exposition  is  not  alone  to 
demonstrate  the  most  profitable  age 
at  which  cattle  may  be  prepared  for 
the  packer,  but  also  to  show  the  pos- 
sibilities of  development  and  growth 
in  animals  that  are  normal.  It  is  a 
feature  of  attraction  for  the  abnor- 
mal animal  to  be  given  a  place  in 
the  show,  not  as  a  prize  competitor, 
but  to  help  create  an  interest  in  live 
stock  among  that  class  of  patrons 
who  are  only  sight-seers  and  who  are 
greatly  interested  by  seeing  the  ex- 
tremes which  in  many  cases,  as  in 
the  carlot  of  aged  steers,  we  might 
term  the  possibilities  of  animal  de- 
velopment. Keep  up  the  display  of 
the  mature  beef  animal  before  the 
people  in  that  most  forceful,  mag- 
nificent and  convincing  exhibit — the 
carlot  show — even  at  the  expense  ©f 
cash  prizes  that  will  justify  the 
farmer  or  feeder  in  preparing  them 
for  such  exhibition. 


School  Teaching  in  Australia 

If  the  farms  were  25,000  acres 
and  more  in  extent,  what  about  the 
district  school?  This  is  the  problem 
they  have  to  face  in  Queensland. 
Australia.  Naturally  the  children 
live  so  far  apart  that  no  consider- 
able number  could  meet  daily  at  any 
one  place.  To  overcome  this  the 
government  has  engaged  a  school- 
master for  a  section  with  a  radius 
of  500  miles.  He  is  supplied  with 
an  automobile  of  a  well  known 
American  make  and  covers  this  ter- 
ritory, giving  out  lessons  and  in- 
structing the  children  of  the  differ- 
ent families  in  turn.  The  car  car- 
ries sixty  gallons  of  gasoline,  thirty 
gallons  of  water  and  150  pounds  of 
school  books.  During  his  first  term 
the  schoolmaster  covered  more  than 
4,000  miles  and  did  not  see  a  rail- 
road track  for  six  months.  Think  of 
the  pleasure  the  children  and  their 
parents  would  derive  from  his  visit, 
and  consider  what  a  wonderful 
thing  the  motor  car  is  and  what  it 
has  done  for  this  country.  Horse- 
power would  not  have  made  this 
possible. 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 


Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


|UITE  often  in.  the  past  the 
editor  of  this  page  has 
been  asked  to  give  point- 
ers in  the  raising  of 
pheasants,  or  list  of  books  on  the 
same,  and  names  of  most  popular 
breeds^  with  address  of  those  who 
have  them  for  sale.  To  all  such 
readers  a  circular  sent  out  by  John 
W.  Talbot,  secretary  of  the  Game 
Bird  Society,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  may 
be  of  some  interest.  The  society  of 
which  Mr.  Talbot  is  secretary,  is  or- 
ganized to  promote  domestic  prop- 
agation of  Chinese  pheasants,  quail, 
pea  fowl  and  other  game  birds,  and 
to  secure  enactment  of  laws  to  en- 
courage their  raising  and  sale. 

He  says  of  the  Ringneck  pheasant 
that  it  is  very  hardy  and  will  live 
in  the  open  "fields  during  zero 
weather  without  shelter.  The  pheas- 
ant hen  averagess  eighty-five  eggs 
a  year  and  her  eggs  can  be  hatched 
and  reared  by  chicken  hens.  In  six 
months  they  are  mature  and  weigh 
about  three  pounds  at  maturity, 
selling  at  $1  per  pound  in  market. 
Eggs  hatch  in  twenty-three  days, 
are  easier  to  raise  than  chickens,  do 
not  require  so  much  feed  and  have 
no  diseases;  they  eat  bugs,  weed 
seeds  and  all  manner  of  insects. 

"But  the  trouble  is,"  he  contin- 
ues, "in  our  country  and  Canada 
the  law  discoiurages  the  extensive 
raising  of  this  profitable  and  pro- 
lific bird.  In  England  there  are  as- 
sociations of  farmers  making  profit 
in  the  raising  of  these  birds,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the 
American  farmer  from  making  the 
same  profit  through  the  propaga- 
tion of  game  birds,  but  the  laws  en- 
acted against  the  shipping  of  these 
discourage  this  profit-making,  and 
will  until  we  get  laws  enacted 
something  in  accordance  with  the 
English  game  laws. 

"For  instance,  New  York  state  al 
lows  any  person  to  raise  and  sell 
pheasants  or  any  kind  of  game 
birds,  but  makes  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  ship  into  New  York  such 
birds.  Indiana  allows  the  rearing 
and  selling  of  pheasants,  but  forbids 
express  and  railroad  companies  to 
receive  them  for  shipment.  Anyone 
can  judge  how  much  encourage- 
ment this  gives  to  the  trade  of  rais- 
ing game  birds." 

The  above  is  tho  gist  of  the  sec- 
retary's letter,  and  from  the  view- 
point of  most  poultry  keepers  such 
laws  do  seem  somewhat  tyrannical. 
However,  not  all  states  must  be  so 
restrictive  on  game  shipments,  or 
Helen  Bartlett  of  Michigan,  suc- 
cessful breeder  of  several  kinds  of 
pheasants  and  other  game  birds, 
could  not  ship  these  birds  andl  their 
eggs  to  the  game  wardens  and  own- 
ers of  estates  and  uncultivated  dis- 
tricts a6  she  does. 


too  high  as  to  weight  in  our  laying 
breeds,  not  that  one  would  en- 
courage breeding  small  specimens 
of  the  breed,  but  we  might  overdo 
the  matter  the  other  way,  and  by 
breeding  overweight  for  the  stan- 
dard breed  out  profitable  produc- 
tion? In  fact,  we  know  ourselves  of 
a  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks  who  has 
always  made  it  a  boast  that  his 
fowls  weigh  from  one  pound  to 
three  over  standard  weight.  At 
present  he  is  disposing  of  that  flock 
because  it  does  not  produce  enough 
eggs  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction. All  of  the  phenomenal 
prize-record  laying  hens  were  under 
weight.  Lady  Showyou,  White 
Rock,  281  eggs  first  year  contest, 
weighed  but  six  pounds.  The  high- 
est record  ever  made  by  a  Barred 
Rock  was  from  a  hen  one  and  one- 
eighth  pounds  under  weight.  The 
best  record  made  by  a  Black  Lang- 
shan  was  made  by  one  two  pounds 
iunder  weight;  Black  Orpington,  two 
pounds  under;  Buff  Orpington,  two 
pounds  under,  and  so  on  in  varying 
number  of  pounds  under,  through 
Wyandotte,  Leghorn,  Minorca  and 
other  breeds." 

The  above  is  given  because  com- 
plaint so  often  comes  in  this  wise: 
"I  cannot  get  my  flock  up  to  stan- 
dard weight,  and  my  neighbor,  with 
Barred!  Rocks,  which  are  listed 
lower  in  the  standard  than  the 
breed  I  keep,  puts  it  all  over  me 
when  it  comes  to  selling  his  birds 
by  weight."  This  statement,  based 
upon  facts  from  laying  contests, 
should  lead  you  to  compare  the  lay- 
ing quality  of  youir  below-the-stan- 
dard  flock  with  that  of  your  neigh- 
bors. Your  flock  may  be  of  a  heavy 
laying  strain,  and  this  kind  is  often 
under  weight.  I  have  a  laying  strain 
of  one  of  our  breeds  listed  to  weigh 
eight  pounds  for  the  hen  when 
adult.  At  first  it  worried  me  be- 
cause so  many  of  my  finest  speci- 
mens and  best  layers  would  not 
reach  this  weight.  When  I  realized 
why,  I  ceased  worrying.  Better 
plenty  of  eggs  than  a  mere  couple 
of  pounds  of  meat. 


Small  Hens  of  the  Breed 

The  Kansas  Farmer,  in  a  late  is- 
sue, has  an  excellent  article  on  the 
layer  of  any  breed  showing  up  as  a 
rule  below  standard  weight  from 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  often  as 
much  as  three  pounds,  and  asks- 
"Are  we  not  bringing  the  standard 


flesh.  Ther«  will  be  a  greenish 
diarrhea,  sometimes  showing  blood 
toward  the  end.  Young  birds  are 
most  susceptible.  Ducks  will  take 
it  from  the  chickens;  pigeons  will 
not  take  it;  rabbits  inoculated  with 
the  germs  show  no  results;  chick- 
ens fed  the  germs  in  ordinary  food 
will  not  take  the  disease,  but  fed  to 
them  in  animal  food  or  foul  water 
will  soon  show  the  symptoms.  In- 
oculated with  the  germ9  through 
the  skin  they  die  in  four  or  five 
days.  This  shows  that  the  bacillus 
spreads  first  among  the  chickens 
through  foul  water  or  animal  food. 
Without  disinfection  or  eradicating 
means  it  will  often  stop  short  and 
die  out,  but  not  until  it  has  taken 
from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the  flock. 
To  get  rid  of  the  disease  in  the 
speediest  way,  don't  wait  a  day  In 
cleaning  up  and  using  disinfectants 
in  houses  and  on  grounds.  Make  the 
fowls  drink  from  scalded  vessels, 
the  water  pure,  changed  often  and 
charged  with  ten  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  each  gallon  of  water,  or  any 
other  disinfectant  that  youi  know  to 
be  good. 

Quarantine  or  kill  sick  birds.  If 
you  treat  the  sick,  let  it  be  done 
away  from  the  flock.  Give  one 
grain  soda,  three  grains  subnitrate 
of  bismuth,  two  grains  of  powdered 
chinchona  bark,  three  times  a  day. 
This  is  to  check  the  diarrhea.  Af- 
the  diarrhea  has  been  checked  give 
a  good  poultry  tonic.  This  last 
should  also  be  fed  to  the  flock  at 
large.  Give  turkeys  sick  with  it  the 
same  treatment. 


Bacterial  Enteritis 
Bacterial  enteritis  usually  shows 
up  in  its  worst  form  at  the  sum- 
mer's end,  though  it  can  come  at 
any  time.  It  is  often  mistaken  for 
blackhead  or  cholera,  but  the  bacil- 
lus causing  the  intestinal  inflamma- 
tion, isolated  and  examined  under 
the  microscope,  shows  to  be  of 
somewhat  different  character  from 
tho  bacillus  causing  these  other  dis- 
eases. The  germ  causing  the  en- 
teritis multiplies  in  the  intestines 
and  fills  up  the  blood  throughout 
the  body,  causing  a  quick,  or  at 
times  slow,  destruction  of  the  blood, 
added  to  the  intestinal  inflamma- 
tion. The  sick  birds  are  dull,  list- 
less, hate  to  move  about,  are  not 
hungry,  though  very  thirsty.  The 
birds  may  die  quickly  at  the  onset 
of  the  disease,  and  the  disease  may 
spread  no  farther  than  the  farm 
where  it  starts.  Later  cases  will 
linger,  often  for  four  or  five  weeks, 
the  bird    losing    nearly  all    of  its 


Bullock  Baby 
Creeping  Grip  Tractor 


Another  notable  achievement  rTTVPnfVTfPI 

of  the  Bulloclc    Tractor    Co.  ^"Jj^v^^J 

Pronounced   by   expert  a^ri-  ^W^^ffWWW 

calturinta  the  ideal  type  and  size  L'J \B'A  I  i  M  I'J 1 1 

true  tor  for  amall  farms.    It«  low  price,  ■»  iMC^B 
adaptability  to  do  every  kind  of  traction 

,  work  aod  Its  low  coit  of  operation  mticea  Pj^^PVVVWT^V 

It  Quick  and  biff  profit-mak«r  on  farms  aWftl  *1  'Mir  II  i  m 

Van  mo  mmnW  as  ISO  ■MMnMLVV'^BBM 

One  Important  feature  of  tM«  tractor  BTTVPTl  f  f*,  M  (,]  M 

Iftthwt  It  Bt&era  with  the   erfepera  at  l|W^|a|Hl 

tb*  tame  time  with  the    front  whrWi.  VjawTfV^M 

permlttlne    short    turns  and  operating  BhllJfjr^iM^Ii—J 

i  clo#e  Into  fence  corner*:  the  machine  can  BOvr^^B^Hs^T 

I  turn  within  ita  own  length.  M~\l  I '  I  *i  *TH  i  M<*1 

lnt.-r-«tinfr  literature  detcnbfnff  tbe  ^■Fe*%EV19hI 
V.u\u.<  k  R»by  80-20   H  P.  -al»o  3  l»rg«r  jf.l' 1    ,  ■ 

sizes  with  prices  sent  on  request.  Addrnsa  ■  a*sJ  sti 

BULLOCK  TRACTOR  CO.  ■  ■■ 

1806Olv«r«ey  P.rtrw.y,  Chlcigo  'dW'.i- 


Famous 
Collins 
Saddles 

Best  saddle 
made.  Have 
stood  the  test 
for  5  0  years. 
Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Alfred  Cornish  &  Co. 

Successors  to  Collins  &  Morrison. 
1210  Faraam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

ALFALFA 

SOWN  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  AUGUST 

How  to  grow  Alfalfa,  how  to  feed  It,  how  to  har- 
vest and  care  for  it.  Full  Information  for  com  belt 
farmers  who  wish  to  grow  this  most  profitable  hay 
crop  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Also  samples 
of  our  Western  Upland,  Datcotaand  Turkestan  seed 
of  extra  quality  at  low  prices.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,       DEPT.  51     .  OES  MOINES.  IOWA. 


Hocking  Valley  Blower  Ensilage  Cutter 


THE  Rocking  Valley 
Blower  Ensilage  Cutter 
Is  equal  in  every  re- 
sttect  to  any  Silo  Filler 
made  and  superior  to  any 
other  in  many  ways.  It  is 
strong:,  durable,  free  from 
breakage,  guaranteed 
against  "blowing  up,"  is 
light  of  draft  and  has  un- 
usual capacity.  Write  for 
illustrated  circular. 

Hocking  Valley  Mfg.  Co. 
Lancaster,  Ohio 

General  Agrents  for 
Nebraska: 

Lininger  Implement  Co., 
Omaha.  Web. 


Granite  Harvester  Oil 

A  heavy-bodied,  free- running  oil,  for  farm  machines, 
that  goes  on  bearings  and  stays  on. 
Especially  good  where  boxes  and  bearings  are  worn. 
Never  rusts,  never  gums. 

Granite  Harvester  Oil  is  supplied  in  gallon  and  5 -gallon 
cans,  barrels  and  half  barrels. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  or 

Standard  Oil  Company 


Omaha 


$225 


CO 

GUARANTEE 


Full  7  Jeweled 

GttTiir-A  *f*en  j*wel*d  Railroad  MM  worth  115  to  %ajooa  "bo  requires  *c  *t*> 
lately  r*li*t»k>  timtk**p*r  asda  watch  thai  will  lart  a  Ilfedrra.  ur.-..t»  0B 
di*J .  MMfli  tmi  I— Hwi  WWg  ;w«U.  t>rwqc<t  halrrnrtaf .  rates  t  rcraiaKr. 
qojok  train  Fitted  iabmy  or  flMolom  waixbt  aoUdora-eUTtrdoitprocf  NMNMh; 
both  o**e  and  worti  absolutely  riaraaiawdfo*  CQyaar*.  ToadTarOMOVT  ,  i  ~m. 
makooav  frleodf  tsd  Iritrodaoa  cor  rrmtaattJatfTia  of  E'.ria  watcbat  aaart 
tblaelarantwateb  tnany  addrataby  inaJlpattpaJd  for  O  N  LV  $2.  96.  Nrad 
tbia  adraniawmeM  with  |3.96  aad  watch  will  b«  Mot  to  you  by  Man  DM  '  ?cr1 
paid  p»rjrfi«'cn  ruaxuwd  or  rr. rafuadtd.  Bead  tS.uj  tod**  •*■  ' 'raaw 
R.E.CHALMERS  at  CO. .538  So.Owrbom  Si. .CHICAGO- 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


July  4,  1914 


Price, 

$10.92 


3A  Folding 

BROWNIE 


'pHE  No.  3a  Folding  Brownie  takes  a 
picture  just  the  size  of  a  post  card 
(3J4  x  S}i  inches).  Like  the  other 
Brownies  it  loads  in  daylight,  using 
Kodak  film  cartridges  of  six  or  ten  expos- 
ures. It  is  fitted  with  automatic  shutter 
for  instantaneous  or  time  exposures. 

The  developing  and  printing  can  be 
done  at  home  without  a  dark-room,  or  if 
you  prefer,  films  being  light  and  non- 
breakable  may  be  readily  mailed  to  your 
dealer  for  developing  and  printing. 

Brownies  from  $1.00  to  $12.00. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  Kodak  and  Brownie 
Cameras  free  at  the  dealers,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
398  State  Street,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Delivered  ™v  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


CFWH  NO  MniRPY  but  write  today  for  our  big- 
OCIlU  lIU  ITIUnCI  1914catalogof  "Ranger" 
Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  eo  low  they  wilt 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you.  < 
DAVC  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles. 

I  W  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It's  free.  It  contains  "combination  offers'* 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost,' 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  information.  Send  for  it.  | 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  direct  to  you.  Nooneelsecan 
■  ■■  offer  such  values  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
without./trst  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  C0.,«  DeptTise,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Be  An  Auto  Expert 

and  get  $100  to  $150  a  month  or  more.  There  are 
not  enough  experienced  men  to  fill  good  jobs  be- 
oause  the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster 
than  men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest,  best  equipped 
auto  school  in  the  West.  You  get  complete 
instruction  in  auto  machine  shops,  many  makes  of 
autos.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large  touring 
cars.   Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2852  North  20th  Street  OMAHA,  NEB. 


School  of  Watchmaking,  Jewelry  Work  and  Engraving 

Young  man  what  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
that  you  are  going  to  be;  a  doctor,  preacher, 
lawyer,  merchant,  or  are  you  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mtnd?  If  so,  how  would  you  like  to  become  a> 
watchmaker  and  also  take  Jewelry  work?  It  Is  a 
clean  business  and  a  trade  that  commands  good 
salaries,  or  you  can  get  Into  business  for  yourself. 

Over  five  hundred  watchmakers  and  Jewelers  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Iowa  have  learned  their 
trade  at  this  school.  Write  to  the  Horologlral 
Department.  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,, 
111.,  afklng  for  latest  catalogue. 


The  CLIPPER 


Thrro  am  Uuw  thlnifo  that  de- 
stroy your  lawn,.  l>und"llom. 
Back  Plantain  and  Oral]  (iron*, 
ono  nuon  the  Clipper  will 
Iw  tham  all  out. 

If  your  <lr?alor»  do  not  ItMp 
them,  I  t  ui  lenow  and  we  will 
r-nd  clrculorm  and  prtCFf 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower 
Co.,  Dixon,  minion. 


WIIION  communicating;  WITH  Al>- 
vertlMrf  on  thin  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


Your  Flag  and  My  Flag 

Your  flag  and  my  flag,  and  how  it  flies 

today 

In  your  land  and  my  land,  and  half  a 
world  away; 

Rose  red  and  blood  red,  the  stripes  for- 
ever gleam, 

.Snow  white  and  soul  white,  the  good 
forefathers'  dream; 

Sky  blue  and  true  blue,  with  stars  that 
gleam  aright. 

The  gloried  guidon  of  the  day,  a  shelter 
through  the  night. 

Your  flag  and   my   flag,   and  oh,  how 

much  it  holds! 
Your  land  and  mv  land  secure  within  its 

folds; 

Your  heart  and  my  heart  beat  quicker  at 
the  sight, 

Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed,  the  red  and 

blue  and  white; 
The  one  flag,  the  great  flag,  the  flag  for 

me  and  you, 
Glorified   all  else    beside— the    red  and 

white  and  blue. 

***** 

O  what,  O  what,  is  this  bruise  I've  got, 

That  stings  like  a  thousand  bees? 
A  cannon  cracker  under  a  pan, 
That  caught  me,  though  like  a  deer  I 
ran, 

And  battered  my  feet  and  knees. 
If  I  just  don't  die  I  never  will  try 
To  keep  another  Fourth  of  July. 

—Farm  Journal. 
***** 

On  the  first  of  July 

Johnnie  thought  he  would'  try 

To  see  how  much  noise  could  by  powder 

be  made. 
The  gardener  next  day. 
It  grieves  me  to  say, 

Picked  up  his  remains  on  the  edge  of  a 
spade. 

—Canadian  Farm. 

July  1,  4  and  14 

American  children  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  look  forward  to  the 
month  of  July  because  it  brings 
them  one  of  the  jolliest  holidays  of 
the  year.  The  Canadian  children 
have  just  as  good  a  time  on  the 
first  of  July,  and  the  French  chil- 
dren celebrate  the  14  th  in  the  same 
way.  Time  and  again  you  have  been 
told  about  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  in  which 
our  forefathers  declared  they  were 
able  to  govern  themselves  and  were 
no  longer  slaves  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. We  Americans  consider 
this  the  most  important  event  in 
our  national  life  and  we  will  cele- 
brate it  as  long  as  we  are  a  nation. 
Now  don't  you  wonder  what  great 
events  the  Canadians  and  the 
French  consider  as  important  in 
their  national  lives  as  we  consider 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence? 

On  the  first  of  July,  1867,  Can- 
ada became  a  united  country,  called 
the  Dominion.  Before  that  the  Ca- 
nadian provinces  had  each  been  sep- 
arate countries,  though  all  undar 
English  rule.  They  had  quarreled 
among  themselves  until  neither  life 
nor  property  was  safe,  and  business 
and  farming  could  hardly  be  car- 
ried  on   profitably.    By  an   act  of 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

No  one  over  16  years  ot  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  tp  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Parliament  passsed  July  1,  1S67, 
Canada  became  a  united  country, 
with  a  central  government.  This 
gave  it  freedom  from  civil  war,  and 
the  rule  of  England  protected  it 
from  outside  interference  and  al- 
lowed it  to  grow  into  the  great  and 
prosperous  country  Canada  is  today. 
That  is  why  Dominion  day,  as  it  is 
called,  is  celebrated  with  fireworks 
and  speeches  and)  general  rejoicing. 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  people  of 
France  celebrate  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tile.  In  the  days  of. kings  in  France 
the  Bastile  was  the  prison  in  which 
people  were  shut  up  who  had  in  any 
way  displeased  the  king  or  any  per- 
son in  authority.  Soldiers  would 
come  and  take  a  man  away  from 
his  home  and  family  and  shut  him 
up  in  this  great,  gray  prison,  where 
he  often  stayed  all  his  life,  and 
sometimes  no  one  knew  what  had 
become  of  him.  No  trial  was  neces- 
sary and  the  prisoners  were  not  al- 
lowed to  see  or  write  to  their 
friends.  They  were  not  criminals, 
but  they  were  treated  worse  than 
we  would  dream  of  treating  crimi- 
nals now.  The  first  thing  the  people 
did  in  the  French  revolution  was  to 
capture  this  prison  and  liberate  the 
prisoners,  and  it  has  not  been  used 
for  such  a  terrible  purpose  since. 
This  was  in  1789.  The  fall  of  the 
Bastile  meant  a  great  deal  to  the 
French  people,  as  the  Bastile  was  a 
symbol  of  the  power  held  by  the  no- 
bility over  the  people,  and  its  fall 
meant  freedom  from  tyranny  and 
cruelty. 

So  you  see  that  July  is  a  month 
in  which  three  great  countries  cele- 
brate the  beginning  of  peace  and 
freedom.  HOME  EDITOR. 


(First  Prize) 
Joe 

By  Roy   Schade,  Aged   9,  Glenwood, 
Iowa 

One  afternoon,  while  I  was  visit- 


ing my  cousin,  we  found  a  nest  of 
young  crows.  We  each  caught  one 
and  I  brought  mine  home  with  me. 
I  named  him  Joe.  At  first  it  was 
groat  fun  to  dig  fish  worms  for  him, 
but  finally  he  got  to  eating  so  many 
that  we  began  to  feed  him  other 
things,  but  all  he  would  eat  was 
bread  and  fish  worms. 

Every  evening  we  put  Joe  in  a 
small  house  and  left  him  there  over 
night.  Then  we  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  let  him  roost  in  a  tree,  so 
we  tied  a  small  cord  to  his  leg  and 
also  to  the  limb.  Sad  to  tell,  the 
first  night  we  left  Joe  out  of  doors 
it  rained,  and  when  he  attempted  to 
fly  to  the  ground  his  cord  became 
twisted  and  he  hung  midway  be- 
tween the  limb  and  the  ground  un- 
til morning.  When  I  found  him  he 
was  almost  dead.  We  brought  him 
into  the  house  and  placed  him  by  the 
stove  and  at  about  9  o'clock  Joe  be- 
gan to  caw  for  fish  worms. 

When  I  had  kept  him  for  about  a 
week  he  flew  away  and  was  gone  for 
almost  an  hour,  but  finally  he  came 
back.  I  have  had  him  for  two  weeks 
and  he  shows  no  desire  to  fly  away, 
although  he  is  loose.  He  takes  a 
bath  'every  day  and  continually  fol- 
lows us  about  the  yard. 


Babies  playing  in  the  shade 
In  pleasant  summer  weather— 

Isn't  it  a  lot  of  fun 

When  there  are  two  together? 


(Honorable  Mention) 
Trip  to  Alaska 
By  Walker  Wells,  Aged  10,  Selma, 
California. 

My  father  is  a  trader  in  Alaska. 
One  time  my  two  brothers  and  their 
wives  came  to  see  us.  We  were  all 
sitting  around  our  big  fireplace 
talking  about  Alaska,  when  my 
father  said,  "I  am  going  to  Alaska 
next  Monday."  I  said,  "Oh,  papa! 
May  I  go,  too?"  My  father  said, 
"Yes,  you  may  go."  I  was  so  gla.I 
when  he  said  yes. 

On  the  next  Monday  we  took  the 
train  for  San  Francisco.  There  we 
got  on  the  ferryboat  Oregon.  One 
day  as  we  were  lookdng  over  the 
blue  water  we  saw  a  large  whale. 
My  father  said  it  was  a  fin-back 
whale.  We  had  been  on  the  ship 
four  weeks  when  we  discovered  we 
were  near  land.  After  that,  in 
about  four  hours,  we  reached  Nome, 
Alaska.  There  we  stayed  all  night. 
In  the  morning  we  took  the  train 
for  Reka,  where  we  rented  a  room 
at  the  Hotel  Vanhorn. 

My  father  took  me  to  a  trapper's 
tent.  There  he  traded  beads  for 
furs,  and  many  different  things  for 
furs.  The  trappers  are  awfully 
cruel. 

The  Eskimo  children  have  two 
games  they  like  to  play.  One  of 
them  is:  The  children  ask  their 
'fathers  for  the  antlers  of  a  deer: 
then  they  set  them  up  and  ride  be- 
tween them  and  shoot  them  as  they 
ride.  The  other  one  is:  They  hold 
on  to  their  feet  with  their  hands 
and  run  across  the  floor. 


Additional  Stories 

Mao  Pearson,  Doniphan,  Neb. ;  Kate 
Heimer,  Potter,  Neb.;  Dora  Krecklow, 
Greenwood,  Neb.;  Lillie  Ebel,  Dakota. 
Neb.;  Gerald  Vader.  Tekamah.  Neb.; 
Minnie  Kujath,  Fairbury,  Neb.:  Florence 
Ashysole,  Thompson,  la.;  Florence  Har- 
ris, Nyssa,  Ore. ;  Clara  L.  Schick,  West- 
cliffc,  Colo.;  Margaret  and  Eunice  Pat- 
terson, Grow,  Okl.;  Craigie  Welsh,  San 
Jacinto,  Cal. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Wicked  World 

fa  a  wicked  old  world,  I've  heard  you 
sav, 

A  wicked  old  world,  and  I'll  agree 
"hat  trouble  and  sorrow  block  the  way. 
And  the  sunshine  is  often  hard  to  see. 
fs  a  wicked  old  world,  but  tell  me,  son, 
re  you  trying  to  make  it  a  better  one.' 

re  ycm  adding  your  sigh  to  the  mourn- 
ful chant.  ■  , 

Or  are  vou  lifting  a  song  of  cheer? 

re  you  lending  your  voice  to  the  tone 
of  cant,  ,  .      .  „ 

Or  are  you  scattering  sunshine  here .' 

fs  a  wicked  old  world— but  the  work 
you've  done,  „ 

[as  it  helped  to  make  it  a  better  one? 

Kd  the  word  you  spoke  tend  to  stop  the 

Pidteyrour    hand    raise    someone  who 

chanced  to  fall? 
iid  the  hope  you  preached  put  an  end  to 

Did  you'  rush  to  aid  when  you  heard 
the  call? 

s  a  wicked  old  world,  alas,  my  son, 
"ut  have  vou  made  it  a  better  one? 
Louis  E.  'Thayer  in  Youth's  Companion. 


Safety  and  Sanity 

The  week  following  the  Fourth 
-f  July  is  likely  to  he  a  busy  one 
or  doctors,  undertakers  and  insur- 


ance adjusters.  All  this  is  because 
we  generally  celebrate  this  holiday 
with  every  faculty  we  possess  ex- 
cept  the  exercise  of  our  common 
sense.  The  children  are  allowed  to 
buy  firecrackers  and  toy  cannon  and 
play  with  them  and  with  the  neces- 
sary matches  quite  indiscriminately. 
This  often  results  in  blown-off  fin- 
gers, eyes  put  out,  skin  filled  with 
powder  and  a  beautiful  assemblage 
of  burns,  to  say  nothing  of  terrified 
horses  and  dogs  that  flee  from  the 
noise  or  defend  themselves  against 
mischievious  children  in  a  manner 
that  means  more  disasters. 

Even  if  we  are  careful  with  fire- 
works, we  often  go  to  some  big  pic- 
nic celebration,  where  we  stand  out 
in  the  hot  sun,  surrounded  by  a  per- 
spiring crowd,  and  listen  to  some 
impassioned  orator  thunder  out  the 
praises  of  the  American  flag,  and 
then  we  retire   to   the   shade  and 


drink  quarts  of  lemonade  and  pop 
and  overeat  of  food  on  which  flies 
from  miles  around  have  been  col- 
lecting and  depositing  all  the  filth 
that  has  gathered  on  their  furry 
feet.  Then  we  wonder  why  we  are 
cross  next  day,  ana  more  especially 
why  the  children  are  cross  and  be- 
have so  badly. 

If  we  come  back  home  on  the 
night  of  the  Fourth  in  an  exhausted 
condition  and  are  good  for  nothing 
the  next  day,  or  if  our  house  or 
barn  burns  down,  or  our  horses  run 
away,  or  the  dog  bites  one  of  the 
children,  or  a  visit  to  the  nearest 
doctor  is  necessary,  then  we  may 
perhaps  seriously  consider  a  more 
sane  celebration  next  year.  Cele- 
brate we  should,  and  fireworks  are 
all  right  in  their  place,  which  is  in 
the  evening  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  man,  but  toy  cannon 
and  dynamite  crackers  and  matches 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


Description  of  Patterns 
6738— Ladies'  Waist— In  this  waist  we 
a.ve  the  novel  and  attractive  large  arm- 
ale,  which  gives  great  looseness  under 
le  arm.  The  front  and  back  are  in  one 
ece  and  the  closing  is  placed  diagonally 

wide  collar  finishes  the  neck.  Thej 
ittern  C73S  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
ust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2'4 
ards  of  44-inch  material  and  one-half 
ard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 
073&— This  is  a  two-gore  sectional  skirt, 
le  upper  part  fitted  to  the  figure  by 
lort  darts  and  ending  in  a  deep  hem, 
hich  finishes  the  tunic  section.  The 
>\ver  part  has  a  tuck  seam  in  the  center 
E  the  front  and  has  very  little  fullness, 
he  pattern  (7739  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32 
iches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
uires  three  yards  of  44-inch  material. 
6731— Ladies'  Waist— Suitable  for  soft 
laterials,  such  as  chiffon,  lace,  voile, 
repe  de  chine  and  the  like.  It  has  a 
ing  shoulder  yoke,  to  which  are  attached 
le  front  and  back,  both  gathered  and 
ery  full.  The  neck  is  open.  The  pat- 
;rn  6731  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
ust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2^, 
ards  of  36-inch  material. 
6771— Ladies'  Dress— Linen,  serge  or 
atine  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
'he  dress  closes  at  the  front  and  is  made 
,'ith  the  sleeves  extending  to  the  neck 
dge.  The  one-piece  skirt  can  have 
ither  the  high  or  regulation  waistline, 
'he  pattern  6771  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
iches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
uires  3?4  yards  of  46-inch  bordered  ma- 
erial. 

6109— Child's  Middy  Dress-The  blouse  of 
his  dress  is  made  to  be  slipped  on  over 
he  head  and  the  side  seams  are  left 
lightly  open  to  allow  of  this.  The  kilt 
kirt  is  attached  to  an  underwaist,  which 
S  sleeveless.  The  pattern  6109  is  cut  in 
1zes  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Medium  size 
•equires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  light  ma- 
erial,  with  1»4  yards  of  41-inch  dark 
foods  and  five-eighths  yard  of  36-inch 
lning  for  the  underwaist. 

0017— Children's  Rompers  —  Every  small 
>oy  and  girl  needs  a  pair  of  rompers, 
md  here  is  an  excellent  pattern  for  mak- 
ng  such  a  garment.  These  rompers  close 
it  the  back  and  can  be  made  with  either 
;he  long  or  short  sleeves.  Linen,  ging- 
lam  or  chambray  can  be  used.  The  pat- 
iern  6017  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years. 
kge  4  years  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

4S30—  Ladies'  Kitchen  Apron— This  is  the 
apron  for  a  real  cover-all.  It  is  a  one- 
piece  model,  cut  out  in  a  large  round  at 
the  neck  and  also  at  the  armholes,  and 
fastening  with  a  single  button  at  the 
Shoulders  in  the  back.  A  short  under- 
arm dart  fits  it  to  the  figure  and  a 
patch  pocket  completes  it.  The  pattern 
B30  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  4*4 
yards  of  27-inch  material. 
All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 


in  the  hands  of  little  children  are 
never  right.  The  lists  of  deaths  and 
accidents  that  are  compiled  every 
year  and  the  piles  of  reports  of  fires 
received  by  the  insurance  compa- 
nies, all  immediately  following  our 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  would 
have  had  their  effect  long  ago  were 
we  not  such  a  reckless  and  careless 
people  as  a  nation. 

For  public  celebrations  the  beau- 
tiful historical  pageants  that  are  be- 
ing used  more  and  more  by  progres- 
sive communities,  and  for  private 
celebrations  the  gathering  of  fami- 
lies together  for  a  restful  visit,  with 
father  managing  the  fireworks  in 
the  evening  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
children,  or  a  well  managed  trip  or 
picnic  perhaps  with  congenial  neigh- 
bors, from  which  we  may  return 
feeling  as  well  as  when  we  started — 
these  are  ways  of  celebrating  our  na- 
tional freedom  that  are  gaining  In 
popularity  more  and  more  with 
every  passing  year.  Better  tears 
from  the  children  at  the  denial  of 
firecrackers  on  the  3d  of  July  than 
a  funeral  on  the  5th. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Some  Questions 
A  reader  asks  for  a  good  way  to 
preserve  fresh  flowers  so  they  will 
keep  when  exposed  to  the  air  and 
not  get  brittle.  We  know  of  no  way 
to  preserve  flowers  except  to  press 
them.  Arrange  carefully  between 
sheets  of  white  blotting  paper  and 
place  under  a  heavy  weight  for  two 
or  three  days.  The  big  dictionary  is 
an  excellent  weight.  She  also  asks 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  little  red  ants, 
and  how  to  make  cake  icing  that 
will  not  crack.  Does  anyone  know  a 
real  way  to  drive  out  the  red  ants ' 
without  driving  the  family  out,  too? 
Every  cook  book  and  household 
hints  column  tells  of  some  method, 
but  we  have  never  had  great  suc- 
cess in  following  any  of  them.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  some  reader 
tell  us  if  she  has  ever  tried  any  of 
these  methods  with  success.  As  to 
cake  icing,  any  of  it  will  crack  if  it 
gets  old  enough.  Icings  that  will 
keep  as  long  as  the  cake  is  fit  to  eat 
are  the  boiled  icing  and  the  pow- 
dered sugar  and  egg  icing.  Use  the 
white  of  an  egg  and  about  a  table- 
spoonful  of  water,  slightly  beaten 
together.  Add  powdered  sugar  until 
the  right  consistency  is  reached  so 
that  it  will  stay  on  the  cake;  flavor 
and  spread.  With  a  little  practice 
an  excellent  icing  may  be  easily 
made  in  this  way.  ■ 


Cool  Drinks  for  Hot  Days 
Iced  Cocoa — Boil  half  a  cup  of 
cocoa,  three-fourths  of  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  to  make 
a  rich  syrup.  Put  this  in  a  jar  on 
Ice  and  it  is  ready  to  serve  at  a 
moment's  notice  by  adding  a  large 
spoonful  to  a  glass  of  milk. 

Grape  Nectar — One  pint  grape 
juice,  two  lemons,  one  orange,  one 
cup  sugar  to  one  pint  ice  water  and 
one  cup  of  chipped  ice. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  CSfSTEE-S 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  ot- 
nammtaJ.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  ar 
tojure  aoythlar* 
Guaranteed  eflectiT*. 
Bold  by  dealers  or 
#sent  prepa.J  tor  (L 

jagm.n  ff^wya|  jjO  DaXalfc  Art.,  Brooklyn.  9.  *• 
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"Ohio"  1914  Model 

The  Improved  Logical 

Silo  Filler 

"Ohio"  Improvements  for 
1913  were  radical  — and 
with  marvelous  results. 
Don't  close  a  deal  for  any  Cutter 
and  take  chances  with  unknown 
makes  until  you  see  what  the 
"Ohio"  offers. 

59  years'  experience— absolutely  de- 
pendable quality. 

Famous  Direct  Drive 

The  machine  that  is  driven,  cuts  and 
elevates  direct  from  main  shaft.  Simple, 
compact— low  speed  fan— non-explosive 
— non-clogging  oa  any  cut.  Cuts  clean 
on  all  crops— knives  can't  spring. 

One  Lever  Controls  All 

Entire  feed  reverses  by  wood  friction 
at  finger  pressure — no  strain — not  a  gear 
tooth  changes  mesh.  All  gears  perfectly 
housed.  Famous  "Bull-Dog"  grip  self* 
feed.    Enormous  half-inch  cut  tonnage, 

60  to  260  tons  a  day  —  6  to  16  h.  p.  20- 
year  durability.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Many 
big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  "Ohio"  folder  today, 
also  "Silo  Filler  Logic."  A  postal  will  do. 

'Modern  Silage  Methods" 
a  264-page  book  mailed 
for  10c,  coin  or  stamps. 

\THE  SILVER  MFC.  CO. 
31 3  Broadway 
Salem,  Ohio 


A  FULLER  &  JOHNSON 


ith  % 

is, 


You've  supplied  your  farm  wi 
the  necessary  plows,  harrow 
planters,  etc.— how  about  a  power  plant? 
Why  not  equip  your  farm  so  you  can  handle 
any  power  question  which  comes  up? 

In  a  Fuller  &  Johnson  Kerosene  En- 
Bine  you  will  find  a  most  satisfactory,  reli- 
able, economical,  service  givingoutfit.  bizes 
ranging  1\  to  20  H.  P.  stationary  or  portable 
enable  you  to  choose  just  what  size  you  want. 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co.  have 
been  manufacturing  reliable  goods  for  7* 
years.  Think  of  thatl  Before  many  of  the 
present  engine  concerns  were  thought  or. 
we  were  actually  making  engines— and  good 
engines,  too.  Sowith  this  long^expenence  to 
back  onr  line,  we  offer  to  you  ,^er"Sen£  En- 
gine* which  are  guaranteed  fully  as  to  qual  tv.  durabil- 
ity, service  and  economy.   Write  for  Catalog  No.  18. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 

7  Thornton  Street  Madison,  Wis. 

Kerosene  En- 
tries.  Gaso- 
line Engines, 
Farm  Pump 
Engines , 
Feed  Mills, 
Elec  trio 
Lighting 
Outfits 
etc 


THE  AUTO- FED AN  HAY  PRESS. 

Bales  your  hay/       N>w~     Means  one  less  man.  Botfe 
SO  per  cent.    fly^-/Pv  beltand  power  presses, 
cheaper  than 
any  other 
press. 


Highest  of  the  Andean  Countries  and  Its  Ruler 


A  PAZ,  Bolivia— T  have  just  met 
the  grand  lama  of  the  South 
American  Tibet.  His  name  is 
Senor  Don  Ismael  Montcs.  He 
is  the  president  of  the  re- 
of  Bolivia,  and  his  capital, 
might  be  called  the  high 
In  his  conduct  President 


The  AUTO-FE D AN 
HAY  PRESS  CO, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  or  separate  frame. 

Send  Us  Your  Orders  and  Consignments  of  Hay. 

1550  West  12th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


FIR  LUMBER 

Quality  Guaranteed.    Direct  from  Wjmry/'. 
our  Mills  to  you.    Large  saving. 'm&i?!mh 
Pay  when   car  is  unloaded  and  ^vL'.KF 
checked.     Ask  for   Lumber   and  mSSw'/. 
Millwork  Catalog. 

KEYSTONE  LUMBER  CO.. 

DtPT  fi»  TACOMA.  WASH. 


Strongest  Gate  Made 

Built  ot  ch/innel  steel 
with  solid  steel  rods. 
No  woven  wire. 
B  v  e  nly  adjustable 
height  the  full  width 
of  gate.  Outlasts  any 
three  other  gates, 
yet  sold  at  right 
prices.  Write  today. 
C.  It.  Gade,  41  Main  St.,  Iowa  Tails,  Za. 

ALFALFAS  - 

Bost  Hordy  Non-lrrlgatod  Sood  99.8"o  Puro 

69*  germination.  19.00.  Government  tested.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  Northern  grown,  extremely  hardy.  No  seed 
Better.  Have  Turkestan  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover.  New 
Timothy,  grass  seed  all  kinds.  Ask  for  our  latest  60-page 
book  on  growing  Alfalfa.  70-page  catalog  and  samples, 
t  Free.    We  can  save  you  money.    Write  today. 

CLARINDA.  IOWA, 


All  Soul  Free. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.. 


Boa  41,7 


Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
It  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 


public 
La  Paz, 
Andine  Lhassa 
Montes  pursues  much  the  same  policy  as 
his  prototype  of  the  Himalayas.  He  keeps 
to  himself  and  does  not  give  out  news- 
paper interviews  for  publication.  He  gov- 
erns his  people  in  his  own  way,  and  prac- 
tically without  let  or  hindrance:  Like  the 
centurion  of  the  scriptures,  "He  says 
unto  this  man  come,  and  he  cometh;  and 
to  that  man  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  a 
third  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it."  I  am 
not  sure  as  to  the  wording  of  this  quo- 
tation, but  it  describes  President  Montes. 
He  is  the  big  man  of  Bolivia,  and  I  am 
told  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  advance  it 
along  the  lines  of  the  development  of  its 
great  natural  resources.  Like  President 
Wilson,  he  has  all  sorts  of  new  schemes 
under  way.  He  is  building  railroads,  es- 
tablishing banks  and  playing  with  other 
financial  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  great  annoyance  to  the  bankers 
and  brokers.  He  is  like  our  president 
also  in  that  he  has  big  things  to  play 
with.  Since  I  came  here  some  weeks  ago 
I  have  devoted  my  time  to  learning  about 
the  country  and  people.  I  have  met  men 
from  every  large  city,  and  with  the  maps 
before  me  have  gone  over  the  country 
with  Don  Manuel  Vincente  Bolivian,  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics.  1  am 
surprised  at  the  size  of  the  lepublic,  and 
at  its  enormous  undeveloped  resources. 
The  Tibet  of  South  America 
I  have  called  Bolivia  the  Tibet  of  South 
America.  Of  all  the  lands  upon  earth, 
it  kisses  the  sky  next  below  the  Hima- 
layan highlands.  It  has  more  high  moun- 
tains than  any  other  country  outside  of 
Asia,  and  its  mighty  plateau  is  excelled 
in  altitude  only  by  that  of  Tibet.  Within 
its  borders  are  more  than  a  score  of 
mountains  that  approximate  four  miles  in 
height,  and  upheld  by  these,  a  great 
tableland  twice  as  far  up  in  the  air 
as  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Rockies. 
Overlooking  the  plateau  from  the  west 
are  the  snowclad  peaks  of  Pomerape, 
Parinacota,  Sajama  and  Huallatiri,  all 
ranging  from  20,000  feet  to  21,600  feet 
high,  and  there  are  four  other  volcanoes 
that  are  almost  as  high.  On  the  way  to 
the  ocean  you  pass  several  smoking  vol- 
canoes; and,  scattered  over  the  country, 
are  mountains  that  surpass  anything  on 
the  North  American  continent  excepting 
Mount  McKinley,  in  Alaska.  The  plateau 
itself  is  almost  13,000  feet  high  and  in 
many  places  it  rises  far  above  that. 

That  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral altitude  of  the  republic.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Bolivia  has 
also  vast  tracts  of  lowlands.  On  the 
east  the  land  slopes  down  to  some  of 
the  large  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  giv- 
ing it  every  fruit  of  the  tropics  and  the 
temperate  zones.  Right  here  in  La  Paz 
you  can  buy  bananas  and  oranges,  and 
also  apples,  peaches  and  pears.  Quinua, 
a  grain  that  will  grow  only  at  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  grows  well  on 
the  plateau,  and  at  the  same  time  Bolivia 
has  the  rubber,  cocoa  and  coffee  which 
require  tropical  heat.  The  country  has 
all  altitudes,  all  climates  and  all  sorts  of 
resources.  It  can  produce  every  crop 
known  upon  earth,  and  prospectively  it  is 
one  of  the  richest,  lands  of  the  world. 
Bolivia  Ranks  Third  in  Size 
I  wonder  if  you  have  any  idea  of  the 
size  of  Bolivia.  Situated  here  in  the  heart 
of  the  continent,  with  a  great  desert  be- 
tween it  and  the  ocean,  it  is  the  third 
largest  of  the  South  American  republics. 
It  contains  altogether  more  than  700,000 
square  miles.  It  is  one-fourth  as  big  as 
the  United  States  proper,  six  times  as 
large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  more 
than  three  times  the  size  of  Germany  or 
Fiance,  and  three  times  as  big  as  Aus- 
tria-Hungary or  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
The  republic  extends  from  north  to  south 
as  far  as  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  It  Is  almost  as  wide  as  from 
New  York  to  Detroit.  All  of  our  New 
England  and  middle  statps  and  nil  of  the 
southern  states  except  Texas,  taken  to- 
gether, would  just  about  cover  Bolivia, 
and   the  high   plateau  upon  which  I  am 
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writing  is  so  large  that  it  would  make 
more  than  eight  Massachusetts,  without 
touching  the  slopes  of  the  mighty  peaks 
that  skirt  some  of  its  edges. 

This  mighty  country  is  yet  in  the  mak- 
ing. In  other  letters  I  shall  describe  its 
enormous  resources  in  tin,  copper,  silver 
and  gold,  and  also  its  vast  pastures,  upon 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle 
are  now  running  wild.  Bolivia  is  one  of 
the  most  thinly  populated  of  the  good 
lands  still  left  upon  earth.  It  has,  all 
told,  less  people  than  the  city  of  Chicago, 
and  the  most  of  these  are  Aymara  In- 
dians, who  work  for  the  whites  and 
mixed  breeds,  and  who  are  of  no  creative 
force  whatsoever.  The  country  has  only 
two  or  three  people  to  the  square  mile. 

Has  No  Large  Cities 

Bolivia  has  no  large  cities.  This  town 
of  La  Paz  has  perhaps  80,000,  and  the 
rcxt  town  in  size,  Cochabamba,  has  only 
jibout  one-third  as  many.    This  is  so  not- 
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withstanding  Cochabamba  is  located  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  of  all 
South  America.  Sucre  has  less  than 
20,000,  and  Potosi,  which  has  added  more 
than  $3,000,000,000  in  precious  metals  to 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  is  still  smaller. 
Cruro,  the  chief  tin  mining  center,  away 
down  in  the  desert,  does  a  great  deal  of 
busiijess,  but  it  has  very  few  people,  and 
altogether  there  are  probably  not  more 
than  200,000  in  all  of  Bolivia  who  are 
living  in  towns.  Outside  are  large  tracts 
that  are  given  over  to  the  Indians,  and 
in  eastern  Bolivia  are  pampas  covered 
with  grass  that  are  equal  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  in  their  wonderful  fertility. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  republic  is  full 
of  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities, 
and  it  awaits  only  the  advent  of  capital 
and  enterprise  to  make  it  become  a  live, 
active  force  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

The  movement  toward  the  taking  up 
of  the  wild  lands  of  Bolivia  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  their  resources  has  a'ready 
begun.  I  can  see  that  great  changes  have 
been  made  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 
When  I  first  came  to  La,  Paz  I  traveled 
across  the  plateau  on  a  stage,  and  when 
I  left  here  for  Oruro.  on  my  way  to  the 
sea,  I  rode  for  three  days  on  the  gallop 
behind  a  team  of  four  mules.  It  was  _at 
Oruro  that  I  caught  the  little  narrow 
gauge  railway  that  runs  across  the  desert 
and  nitrate  fields  to  the  port  of  Antofa- 
gasta.  At  that  time  La  Paz  had  no  rail- 
roads, and  the  most  of  Bolivia  was  ac- 
cessible only  by*  muleback  and  foot.  To- 
day there  are  three  systems  of  iron  tracks 
from  the  capital  to  the  seacoast;  and 
within  a  short  time  La  Paz  will  be  within 
three  days  by  rail  of  Buenos  Aires.  The 
gap  in  the  railroads  at  Argentina  and 
Bolivia  is  now  only  about  100  miles,  and 
this  gap  will  be  closed  by  iron  tracks 
within  less  than  a  year  from  this  writing. 

Beginning  of  Railroad  Bra 

The  beginning  of  the  railroad  era  here 
was  the  sale  to  Brazil  of  the  Acre  terri- 


tory, near  the  headwaters  of  the  Ama- 
zon. For  this  the  government  was  paid 
over  $10,000,000  and  it  was  decided  to  use 
this  sum  for  new  railways.  The  money 
was  taken  to  New  York,  and  It  was 
American  enterprise  and  American  en*] 
gineers  who  laid  down  the  first  tracks 
of  the  system.  Other  moneys  wre  bor- 
rowed and  up  to  about  a  year  ago  more 
than  $10,000,000  had  been  spent.  There  are 
now1  several  lines  under  construction  and 
the  new  roads  projected  are  now  more 
than  1,000  miles. 

I  can  see  great  changes  in  La  Paz.  The 
capital  has  sprung  into  new  life,  and  it^ 
seems  to  be  more  enterprising  than  Lima, 
although  the  latter  is  almost  twice  its 
size.  New  buildings  are  going  up  every- 
where, and  masons  and  carpenters  are 
working  in  every  part  of  the  high  basin 
in  which  the  capital  lies.  The  streets  are 
full  of  traffic.  As  you  go  along  them  you 
are  jostled  by  donkey  trains  and  llama 
trains,  and,  I  might  also  say,  by  train 
of  Indians  as  well,  for  much  of  the  good 
Is  carried  through  the  streets  on  the 
backs  of  the  natives.  The  city  has  no\ 
an  electric  car  line,  but  the  streets  ar 
so  narrow  that  the  cars  have  to  run  at 
one  side,  the  trolley  arms  being  fastened 
to  thei  walls  of  the  houses. 

When  I  was  last  here  there  was  not 
public  cab  in  the  whole  city,  and  you 
could  number  the  private  carriages  oi 
your  fingers  and  toes.    Now  there  af 
many    four-horse    cabs  drawn  by  mules 
and  also  fine  private  turnouts  that 
galloping  along  up  hill  and  down.  When 
I    came    into   the    city  my  trunks  we'r 
taken  from  the  depot  on   the   backs  o( 
Indian  cargadores,  who  charger!  me  about 
20  cents  each  for  carrying  200  pounds 
distance   of  more  than   a  mile. 

La  Paz  Douhles  Size  in  Decade 

Within    the    last    decade    La   Paz  has 
practically  doubled  in  size.    It  has 
tended  out  over  the  basin,  and  is  begin»l 
ning  to  climb  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The- 
street  car  line  now  runs  about  two  miles 
down  the  valley,  through  the  crack  inl 
the  sides  of  the  hole  where  the  city  is] 
built.    There  is  one  suburb  called  Barac-* 
cas  and  another  Miraflores.  In  the  latter 
President  Montes  is  said  to  own  most  of 
the  property,  and  there  Mrs.  Montes  is 
building  an  insane  asylum  as  a  charity 
for  the  capital. 

The  buildings  in  the  heart  of  La  Paz- 
have  been  greatly  improved.  Right  in  the 
center  of  the  city  is  a  beautiful  plaza 
filled  with  grass,  flowers  and  trees,  and 
on  one  side  of  this  has  been  erected  the 
new  Bolivian  capitol  building,  in  which 
congress   meets.    On  another  side  is  the 
president's  palace,  or  the  white  house  ofl 
the  Bolivian  republic.    It  was  there  that 
I  was  received  by  President  Montes.  The 
building  is  being  improved,  and  the  ma- 
sons are  now  working  at  it.  I  went  up  a9 
staircase  made  of  the  purest  white  ala- 
baster from  the  quarries  of  the  Desagua- 
dero  river,  not  far  away,  and  the  mag-^ 
nificent  parlor  in  which  I  was  received 
was  decorated  with  statues  and  paintings. 

Just  next  to  this  palace  building  is  the 
La  Paz  cathedral.  It  has  been  in  course 
of  construction  for  two  generations  and 
more,  and  parts  of  it  have  been  torn 
down  again  and  again.  The  walls  are 
now  about  seventy-five  feet  in  height, 
and  there  are  some  signs  of  their  ap- 
proaching completion.  This  cathedral  is 
being  built  through  a  tax  upon  all  the- 
goods  that  come  across  Lake  Titicaca. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed  the  levy  Is 
per  cent,  and  it  is  to  be  continued 
long  as  the  work  of  building  goes  ta 
There  are  some  unkind  skeptics  who  af 
lege  that  the  building  will  never  be  con 
pleted,  as  the  makers  are  desirous 
continuing  the  receipts  from  these 
ports.  As  to  this  I  know  not,  but  just  I 
now  they  are  doing  some  work  that  seems 
useless,  and  the  workmen  are  not  push- 
ing the  job. 

Business   Increases  Rapidly 

The  business  of  La  Paz  is  far  better 
than  it  has  been  in  the  pas;.  Many  of 
the  stores  thai  formerly  were  mere  eavfl 
in  the  walls  have  put  in  plato  glass  win- 
dows, and  large  business  buildings  hav» 
gone  up  that  would  not  be  out  of  plac*' 
in  a  town  of  the  same  size  in  our  coufl 
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try.  There  are  many  fine  residences  on 
the  outskirts.  Some  now  building  are 
like  French  villas.  They  are  of  two 
stories  with  very  high  ceilings.  They  are 
made  of  brick  covered  with  stucco  and, 
"as  usual,  are  of  all  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. Others  of  the  new  residences  are 
of  Spanish  architecture,  running  around 
patios  in  which  are  fountains  and  trees 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Such  buildings 
you  find  In  the  heart  of  the  city.  As  you 
walk  the  streets  you  can  look  in  through 
the  front  doors  and  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  gardens.  The  rooms  are  built  around 
patios,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them 
has  a  beautiful  view.  Many  of  the  patios 
are  used  as  the  storehouses  and  stables 
for  the  donkeys  and  llamas  that  bring  in 
the  crops  and  other  things  from  the  coun- 
try estates  of  their  owners.  Many  of  the 
business  buildings  were  once  residences, 
and  their  patios  are  now  lumber  yards 
filled  with  old  boxes. 

Some  of  the  older  stores  are  not  unlike 
those  I  described  in  Cuzco.  They  are 
little  more  than  caves  lighted  only  from 
the  front,  the  doors  being  set  into  the 
walls.  Many  of  the  people  live  on  the 
second  floors  over  such  stores,  the  win- 
dows of  which  have  balconies  extending 
out  over  the  street. 

Painting  Law  Has  TJs  Bested 
There  is  one  thing  that  adds  to  the 
brightness  and  business-like  condition  of 
the  Bolivian  capital.  This  is  a  law  that 
requires  every  man  to  paint  his  house 
front  at  least  once  a  year.  The  annual 
painting  season  has  not  long  gone  by, 
and  just  now  everything  is  spick  and 
span  with  bright  colors.  Another  city 
provision  is  that  every  one  must  sweep 
the  streets  in  front  of  the  building  in 
which  he  lives,  and  that  every  day. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  police  and 
the  soldiers.  The  government  has  a  good 
army,  which  is  organized  and  officered 
like  the  army  o£  Germany.  The  soldiers 
are  fine  looking  fellows.  They  are  al- 
ways on  guard  at  the  palace  and  capitol, 
and  I  see  them  marching  back  and 
forth  through  the  streets.  The  police 
force  is  a  good  one,  and  the  officials  in- 
sist that  each  man  shall  give  evidence 
that  he  is  always  on  duty.  One  of  the 
provisions  causes  a  perpetual  whistling 
throughout  the  night.  Every  quarter  of 
an  hour  a  shrill  whistle  is  heard  on 
every  block.  The  noise  comes  from  the 
policeman  of  that  special  beat.  It  is  to 
warn  the  thieves  of  his  presence  and  to 
show  the  authorities  that  he  is  awake. 
It  reminds  me  of  the  cry  of  the  police- 
men of  Guayaquil,  which  is: 

"El  sentinel  alerto,"  or  in  English,  "The 
sentinel  is  on  the  alert."  China  has  a 
similar  custom  in  that  the  policemen 
there  have  a  kind  of  a  clapper  with  which 
they  make  a  loud  noise  as  they  go  about 
the  streets,  warning  the  burglars  to  keep 
out  of  their  way. 

Has  Two  Capitals 
This  country  is  in  the  singular  position 
of  having  two  capitals.  The  legal  cap- 
ital is  at  Sucre,  where  the  supreme  court 
holds  its  sessions  and  where  is  the  seat 
of  the  archbishop.  The  real  capital  is 
La  Paz.  It  is  here  that  the  president 
lives,  here  congress  hold  its  sessions,  and 
the  real  work  of  the  administration  is 
done. 

The  government  of  the  republic  is  mod- 
eled much  like  that  of  the  United  States 
in  that  it  has  a  president  and  a  legisla- 
ture who  act  as  to  federal  matters;  and  a 
number  of  provinces  and  departments 
that  are  administered  by  prefects  and 
subprefects,  or,  as  we  might  say,  by  gov- 
ernors. There  are  nine  departments  and 
fifty-five  provinces.  The  capital  of  each 
department  has  its  municipal  council,  and 
the  subdivisions  have  municipal  boards. 
The  territories  in  the  northeast  of  the 
republic  and  in  the  Gran  Chaco,  on  the 
border  of  Paraguay,  are  governed  by 
two  delegates. 

The  president  of  Bolivia  has  his  cabi- 
net just  like  President  Wilson,  and  the 
legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  and 
house,  nominally  elected  by  the  vote  of 
"  the  people.  The  president  receives  a  sal- 
ary which  at  the  current  rate  of  ex- 
change would  be  $7,200  a  year.  The  sen- 
ators get  about  $200  a  month  during  the 
sessions,  while  the  deputies  or  men  of 
ifhe  lower  house  are  paid  $15  for  each 


day  they  attend.  These  salaries  are  low, 
but  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  officials, 
like  some  we  have  in  the  United  States, 
actually  grow  rich  during  their  terms. 
Mission  Schools  in  Evidence 
As  to  religion  and  education,  Bolivia 
is  rapidly  changing.  Roman  Catholicism 
is  the  recognized  religion  of  th/»  state,  but 
of  late  years  religious  liberty  has  been 
freely  permitted,  and  there  are  now  Pro- 
testant mission  schools  scattered  here 
and  there  over  the  country.  The  Catholics 
receive  from  the  state  about  $80,000  a 
year,  of  which  $5,600  is  devoted  to  the 
spreading  of  the  faith  among  the  Indians. 
The  government  gives  some  money  to 
the  Protestant  mission  schools.  It  an- 
nually appropriates  generously  toward 
the  American  institute  of  La  Paz,  and 
also  to  a  similar  school  in  Cochobamba 


I  am  told  that  it  will  give  more  to 
Protestant  schools  for  girls  as  they  are 
established.  All  of  these  institutions  are 
under  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.    They  are  doing  great  good. 

As  to  the  state  schools,  they  are  chiefly 
managed  by  the  municipalities.  Attend- 
ance in  them  is  nominally  obligatory,  but 
practically  only  the  whites  and  the 
Cholos  go.  Last  year  these  schools  num- 
bered only  1,000,  and  they  had  only 
about  80,000  pupils.  There  are  universi- 
ties at  Sucre  and  La  Paz;  and  L,a  Paz 
has  a  commercial  school  that  is  said 
to  be  good.  It  has  an  interesting  museum 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  history, 
archeology,  ethnology  and  resources  of 
Bolivia.  There  are  also  mineralogical 
museums  at  Potosi  and  Oruro. 

(Copyrighted,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 
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by  any  of  their  customers  regarding  the 
flavor  of  the  milk.  So  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  feed  silage  on  this  account. 

Alfalfa  as  Silage 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  and  consid- 
erable inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the 
value  of  alfalfa  and  other  legumes  as 
silage.  We  have  in  no  instance  found 
any  farmers  who  have  undertaken  al- 
falfa in  the  silo.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  have,  however,  conducted) 
experiments  along  this  line,  and,  while 
the  experiments  have  not  continued  long 


enough  to  give  any  positive  results,  the 
opinion  is  that  it  is  not  profitable  to1  put 
any  of  these  plants  in  the  silo  when  they 
can  be  cured  for  hay. 

Prof.  Reed  of  the  Kansas  Experiment 
Station  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  al- 
falfa put  into  th©  silo  will  make  good 
feed  for  about  three  to  four  months, 
after  which  time  it  begins  to  lose  its 
value  rapidly  as  a  feed.  The  Kansas 
station  is  making  some  varied  experi- 
ments along  this  line,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  of  value  for  some  definite 
information. 
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have  urged  farmers  to  form  clubs  and 
buy  serum  to  be  stored  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, such  serum  to  be  used  by  the  mem- 
ber of  the  club  whose  hogs  have  the 
first  outbreak.  In  this  way  protection 
may  be  had  with  the  investment  of  a 
small  amount  of  moqey. 

Best  Methods  to  Use 
In  conclusion,  we  want  to  say  we  do 
not  believe  the  continuous  treatment  by 
using  the  simultaneous  method  year  af- 
ter year  is  the  best  method  of  controlling 
or  wiping  out  the  disease.  When  the 
simultaneous  treatment  is  used  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  in  practically 
every  herd  so  treated  one  or  more  of 
the  hogs  treated  will  throw  off  infec- 
tion so  it  may  be  carried  to  other  farms. 
If  this  is  a  fact,  the  ordinary  heg  raiser 
will  not  clean  his  premises  thoroughly 
enough,  which  is  pretty  hard  to  do,  to 
keep  down  the  possibility  of  spreading 
the  disease. 


What  we  do  urge  is  for  every  hog 
raiser  to  feed  his  hogs  a  good  balanced 
ration.  Use  every  sanitary  precaution 
possible;  keep  the  lice  off  them,  the 
worms  out  of  them;  watch  them  every 
day,  and  when  one  gets  sick  take  it 
from  the  herd  immediately — just  think 
the  pig  has  the  cholera,  and  if  it  hasn't 
you  will  be  ahead.  If  you  can't  tell 
about  this  yourself,  get  some  competent 
veterinarian.  If  your  hogs  have  cholera, 
don't  lose  a  minute  in  getting  them  vac- 
cinated. If  you  have  clean,  potent 
serum  available  for  use  at  once,  you 
don't  need  to  have  any  very  great  fear 
of  much  of  a  loss. 

We  wish  to  assure  our  readers  that  it 
has  been  a  pleasure  to  the  management 
of  this  paper  to  publish  these  articles, 
and  if  we  may  know  their  publication 
has  been  a  benefit  to  anyone  we  will 
feel  more  than  repaid  for  the  time  and 
money  expended  in  the  work. 
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sitive  cow  as  could  the  hand  milker,  who 
would  whistle  or  sing  in  a  low,  mellow 
tone  some  enchanting  tune,  while  the 
cow  dozed  off,  half  asleep  under  this 
magnetic  influence.  But  the  mechanical 
milker,  if  there  be  any  difference,  has 
surpassed  the  human  hand  with  its  gen- 
tle touch  and  its  soothing  influence. 

Character  of  the  Herd 

Among  the  producing  cows  of  this  herd 
there  are  some  very  fine  specimens — > 
cows  that  stand  behind  records  that  are 
highly  creditable  to  any  herd.  These 
cows,  while  well  provided  for,  are  not 
pampered  or  fed  to  see  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing.  They  are  treated  like 
any  herd  of  good,  ordinary  milkers,  go 
out  on  the  pasture  and  rustle  for  what 
they  want,  exercise  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent and  show  a  vigor  and  activity  that 
indicates  health  and  comfort. 

It  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
breeders  of  Ayrshire  cattle  to  know  that 
this  herd  is  being  established  under  such 
favorable  conditions  of  development,  and 
in  the  ve-ry  heart  of  the  western  dairy 
district  where  the  improved  breeds  of 
dairy-bred  cattle  must  sooner  or  later 
become  a  recognized  factor  in  popular- 
izing the  farm  dairy  industiT.  That  a 
high  standard  will  be  established  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  to  which 


every  cow  on  this  farm  must  score  if 
she  maintains  her  place  in  the  herd,  is 
the  avowed  declaration  of  the  managers 
of  the  Loveland  Farms  company. 


By  the  Wayside 

Ybu  cannot  get  a  bushel  of  service  out 
of  a  peck  of  ability. 

Do  not  be  content  with  following  good 
advice;  catch  up  with  it. 

When  you  see  a  man's  wife  sifting  the 
ashes,  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that 
he  is  washing  the  dishes. 

Borrowing  on  your  life  insurance  per- 
haps makes  it  easier  for  your  wife,  but 
undoubtedly  harder  for  your  widow. 

The  boy  who  can  beat  his  father  in  a 
hundred-yard  dash  ought  to  be  able  to 
beat  him  in  a  sprint  to  the  woodpile. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


THE  "EVERLASTING"  SILO 

Why  build  your  silo  ol 
material  that  soon  nee&i 
replacing?  Buy  a  per- 
manent SILO;  one  that 
is  fire-proof  and  frost 
proof;  one  that  will  not 
rot.  rust,  warp  or  dry 
out;  one  "that  needs  no 
painting,  has  no  hoops, 
no  guy  wires;  one  that 
is  wind  proof,  6trong 
and  durable,  one  that 
will  last  a  life  time. 
Buy  a  silo  that  has  the 
above  features:  then 
you  will  not  regret  your 
purchase  later  on.  Our 

"EVERLASTING" 

silo  U  built  ot  curved 
vitrified  clay  blocks, 
with  channel  steel  dour 
~ frame.  It  Is  the  only 
^acw-'WS^ccS*'-  "S3"^  one  of  its  kind,  it  is 
easy  to  erect,  you  have  a  dead  air  spS'-e  In  the 
blocks,  and  they  are  made  strong  enough  to 
place  a  water  tank  on  top  of  silo,  thus  pro- 
viding fire  protection  as  well  as  water  pres- 
sure anywhere  you  want.  The  value  of  thi3 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 
Get  our  sllq  book— It  Is  free. 

Hildebrand  &  Boals,  Seward,  Neb. 

JOHNSTON  BROS.  CLAYWORKS, 
Dept.    "B."  Clayworks.  Ia. 


—and 

Top  Notch" 

Profit  Maker 

Does  high  class  baling  with  minimum 
expense  for  power  and  crew.  Big  capa- 
city—low upkeep  cost.  Light  draft  —  3 
horses  haul  it  easily.  Weight  as  shown 
with  engine  4250  lbs.  With  or  wlfhout 
engine  or  engine  platform.  Suitable 
mounts  for  any  standard  engine. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  ELI  BOOK 

Get  facts  on  EH  construction  — 18 
models— belted  motor,  geared  motor, 
belt  power  and  horse  power.  Write 
today.  Address 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO. 

2028  Hampshire  St. 

Qnincy.  UL 


ORIGINAL 

Eureka  Hog  Oiler 

The  only  rubbing  post  of 
which  the  valves  will  not  open 
and  waste  oil  when  a  hog  lays 
down  against  it. 

$1.00  a  year  buys  the  post 
and  rids  your  hogs  of  lice, 
mange  and  skin  diseases.  Can 
you  afford  it? 

Adaptable  to  hogs  of  all 
.sizes. 

The  price  is  right,  30  days* 
trial.  Send  for  circular  and 
iron-claidi  guarantee.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality. 

Eureka  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  500,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


GALVANIZED  GRAIN  BINS 


These  are  the  original 
and  perfect  Grain  Bins 
and  Corn  Cribs. 

Warrannted  to  protect 
your  grain  against  rata. 
Storms  and  fires,  never 
to  burst,  give  perfect 
ventilation,  made  fr.ni 
best  material  obtainable. 

Does  not  break,  rot  or 
burn,  lasts  a  life  time. 
COSTS  LESS  than  a  irood 
grainery  or  corn  crib. 

We  make  all  sirn. 
from  150  to  2.000  bushel 
capacity  at  lowest  prices. 

Write  now  for  free 
circulars  of  Grain  Bins. 
Perforated  Corn  Critts. 
Hollow-walled  Metal  and 
Wood  Silos,  Cypress  and 
Meial  Tanks.  Culverts, 
etc. 


Fresno  county  (California)  creameries 
are  reported  to  have  paid  out  $75,000  to 
producers  in  that  county  in  a  recent 
month.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  creamery  in  Fresno 
county. 


Nearly  3,000.000  young  trees  are  being 
set  out  this  spring  on  the  national  for- 
ests of  northern  Idaho  and  Montana.  On 
the  St.  Joe  national  forest  in  Idaho  3,000 
acres  will  be  planted. 


Xretchmer  Mfg.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  la, 

AXFAlTFA 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  sow  alfalfa.  July  and 
August  (rood  months.  Get  our  book.  Alfalfa,  The  Wonder 
Crop,  Free.  Full  information  on  how  to  successfully 
grow  alfalfa.  How  to  prepare  the  ground,  protect  and 
harvest.    Earn  7<S>  net  on  $1,000  an  acre.  Also  tells  about 

NITRAGIN,"  the  famous  inoculator.  Write  today. 
Eaiiowaj  Bros.-Bowman  Co.,      265  Gallowaj  Station.  Waterloo  low 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  not- 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who  finds 
that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  be 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  bis 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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Do  You  Know  Colorado  Climate? 

Most  every  Daily  and  Weekly  paper  is  singing  its  praises 
and  every  one  is  urged  to  spend  their  vacation  there. 

Thousands  have  prolonged  their  lives  many  years  by  living 
there. 

A  large  part  of  the  people  you  meet  have  gone  there  for 
catarrh,  asthma  or  consumption  or  some  disease  of  the  respir- 
atory organs. 

The  constant  breathing  of  the  rich  ozone  gives  new  im- 
petus to  the  flow  of  blood  and  ere  long  the  whole  system  is  in- 
vigorated. 

An  Ex-Congressman  said  to  the  writer:  "I  was  a 
'one  lunger'  when  I  came  here  twenty  years  ago.  You 
see  I  have  the  promise  of  thirty  years  yet."  No  one 
would  suspect  he  had  but  one  lung.  There  are  many 
thousands  such  illustrations  there. 

That  Colorado  climate  is  the  greatest  vitalizing  tonic  known 
is  not  questioned.  If  it's  so  good  for  the  afflicted  it  should  be 
equally  good  for  the  healthful.  To  rear  a  family  no  better  place 
can  be  found.  Good  food,  good  water  and  Colorado  climate  makes 
stock  raising  easy  and  sure  and  very  profitable.  West  Farms 
has  all  these  in  the  fullest  measure.  The  cost  of  West  Farms  is 
very  little  in  comparison  with  where  you  are  and  yet  the  land 
will  yield  as  much  per  acre  and  you  can  sell  same  for  as  high 
if  not  a  higher  price  so  that  the  profit  is  likely  to  be  greater, 
and  the  upkeep  is  nowhere  near  as  large,  while  the  increase  in 
value  per  acre  will  likely  be  a  great  deal  more  because  of  the 
new  development. 


I 


I 


Health,  wealth  and  contentment  is  yours  at  West  Farms. 
We  make  it  easy  to  see  our  lands  by  standing  part  of  the  ex- 
pense and  showing  same  in  our  own  automobile  which  takes  only 
a  few  hours.    Our  folder  is  free.    It  will  interest  you.  Write 

N.  P.  West,  Pres't. 
m 

|  West  Land  Development  Company 

I 


814  Majestic  Bldg., 


Inc.  $100,000. 


Denver,  Colorado. 


A  KID  IN  CLOVER 


Your  Home 
in  the 


Red  River  Valley 


Cannot  Be 
Surpassed 


Some  reasons  why  you  cannot  be  better  situated. 
FIRST — You  have  a  deep  rich  fertile  soil,  producing  a  large  range  of 

crops  most  bountifully. 
SECOND — There's  a  most  healthful  climate." 

THIRD — Transportation  is  most  favorable  for  your  products  can  be 

taken  to  the  great  primary  market  in  a  few  hours. 
FOURTH — Timothy  and  clover  grows  luxuriously,  alfalfa  and  other 

grasses  also  do  well. 
FIFTH — Your  family  can  live  on  the  "fat  of  the  land"  for  it's  a  capital 

place  to  produce  small  fruits,  eggs,  milk,  etc. 
SIXTH — Here  you  have  good  roads,  rural  delivery  and  telephones — - 

social  and  educational  advantages  are  good. 

Your  choice  of  100  improved  farms  at  very  low  prices  and  on 
very  easy  terms.    Write  today  for  our  fine  illustrated  booklet  free. 
RED  RIVER  VALLEY  LAND  CO.,  FARGO,  N.  D. 


Big  Crops  in  Colorado! 

Last  chance  to  buy  land  at  present  low 
prices.  Winter  wheat  promises  to  make  40 
bushels  per  acre  on  dry  lands.  We  own  13,000 
choice  aeres.  Weld  County,  near  Carr.  Denver 
only  85  miles,  Orceley  30.  Near  mountains. 
Fine  climate,  beautiful  scenery.  Yo'ir  choice 
<it  lands  at  to  ta)  per  acre,  easy  terms. 
Smith  estate'  lands  belni;  closed  out.  Don't 
miss  this.  Write  at  onco  for  plat  and  partic- 
ulars. 

ELWOOD  LAND  COMPANY, 
749  McNlg-ht  Bid?.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  Cow  Pea  Thresher 

Threshes  Cow  Peas  and  Soy  Deans  from  the  mown 
vines,  breaking  less  than  2  per  cent.  Also  threshes 
Wheat  and  Oats.  "The  machine  I  have  been  look- 
In*  lor  for  tweney  years. "—Prof.  W.  F.  Ma.sBey. 
"A  machine  that  will  meet  every  demand."— Prof. 
H.  A.  Morgan,  Tennessee  Experiment  Station. 
Nothing  like  it.  Booklet  J-K  free. 
KOGER  PEA  &  BEAN  THRESHER  CO., 
Morristown.  Tenn. 


Binder  Twine  tocfTarm 

Quick  .shipment.     I'Yee  Samples. 
AUGUST  POST,  Box  50,  Moultou,  Iowa. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

Thie  department  is  for  the  use  of  oar  reader*.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agrea  with  the  editor.    Let  u*  hear  from  you. 


Potatoes  Caught  by  Hail 

S.  C.  8m  Nebraska:  There  was  a  de- 
structive hail  storm  here  yesterday.  I 
was  talking  with  a  man  this  morning) 
who  has  fifty  acres  of  potatoes  that 
have  been  hailed  pretty  hard  and  the 
stalks  mashed  up.  I  saw  an  article  in 
your  paper  some  time  ago  about  a  man 
in  Scott's  Bluff  who  had  potatoes  hailed 
and  he  went  out  with  the  mower  and  cut 
the  stalks  off  and  cultivated  the  stubs 
under  and  raised  a  large  crop,  where 
others  were  a  failure.  The  stalks  were 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  tall  and  pota- 
toes had  started  to  set.  Would  you 
please  advise  what  is  the  best  step  to 
take  in  this? 

Answer — It  could  not  have  been 
our  paper  that  published  the  article 
you  recall.  We  have  made  inquiries 
among  a  number  of  best  potato 
growers  in  Nebraska,  who  say 
they  would  not  advise  doing  any- 
thing to  the  potatoes.  If  they  were 
in  blossom  before  the  hail  storm 
they  will  probably  come  out  all 
right,  and  if  not,  these  growers  be- 
lieve, nothing  will  be  gained  by 
plowing  under. 


Peanuts 

L.  P.,  California:  I  would  like  you 
to  tell  me  about  the  raising  of  peanuts. 

Answer — Peanuts  are  a  crop  that 
is  not  raised  in  this  part  of  the 
country  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
corn  belt.  We  would,  therefore,  be 
unable  to  give  you  any  information 
except  what  we  might  be  able  to  get 
out  of  books.  The  government  has 
published  a  bulletin  giving  very 
careful  and  detailed  instructions  for 
peanut  growing.  This  may  be  se- 
cured by  addressing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
anl  asking  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  431.  This  bulletin  shows  that 
practically  all  of  California  is  in- 
cluded in  the  peanut  belt. 


Goats  for  Milk  Purposes 

We  are  in -receipt  of  inquiries  as 
to  where  goats  may  be  obtained  for 
milking  purposes.  One  of  these  in- 
quiries is  from  Nevada.  Informa- 
tion as  to  where  milk  goats  may  be 
obtained  will  be  gladly  received  by 
this  paper. 


Sows  Weak  in  Hind  Legs 

H.  I.,  Nebraska:  I  wish  to  ask  if  you 
can  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
sows.  Just  before  weaning  they  get  lame 
in  the  legs  and  are  unable  to  stand.  The 
hind  legs  are  the  worst.    They  have  al- 


falfa pasture,  corn  and  some  milk. 
Suckled  pigs  about  two  months,  but 
they  did  not  get  so  very  thin.  Now  their 
appetites  are  poor;  they  refuse  alfalfa 
and  eat  little  corn,  but  eat  the  weeds 
about  the  place  I  mow  for  them.  They 
move  around '  by  dragging  themselves, 
walking  on  their  fore  feet.  I  am  a  reader 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  and 
think  it  a  fine  paper.  My  wife  says  she 
would  not  be  without  It. 

Answer — It  is  possible  that  the 
trouble  may  be  rheumatism,  but  it 
is  more  likely  paralysis.  The  causes 
for  this  are  so  numerous  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  tell  you  what 
to  do  without  an  examination. 
Would  advise  that  you  secure  the 
services  of  the  best  veterinarian  pos- 
sible. He  may  have  to  make  a  post- 
mortem examination  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  If  this  is 
necessary,  it  would  pay  you  to  kill 
the  sow  worst  affected  to  have  the 
examination  made.  We  have  taken 
this  up  with  a  veterinarian  here  who 
has  had1  an  unusual  amount  of  ex- 
perience with  hogs,  and  he  says  that 
it  is  impossible  to  give  helpful  ad- 
vice in  this  case  without  being  on 
the  spot  and  examining  the  hogs. 
Thank  you.  We  are  glad  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  is  of  value  to 
youi. 


How  Much  Rent? 

I.  J.,  Nebraska:  A  friend  of  mine  wants 
to  make  out  a  rental  contract.  Please 
advise  me  about  the  same  in  your  paper. 
The  farm  is  worth  $150  per  acre,  with 
good  buildings,  orchard  and  good  soil, 
well  drained,  and  owner  has  offer  of  $5 
per  acre  cash.  What  would  the  proper 
rent  be  under  the  following  conditions, 
with  both  the  owner's  and  the  renter's 
interests  taken  into  consideration:  Owner 
furnishes  farm,  with  100  acres  of  plow 
land,  sixty-five  acres  alfalfa  and  sev- 
enty acres  pasture;  twenty  cows  for 
milk,  costing  $125  each;  ten  brood  sows, 
and  the  chickens.  Renter  furnishes  the 
labor,  horses  and  implements? 

Answer:  For  this  farm  it  would 
seem  that  $5  per  acre  would  be  a 
very  small  rent.  It  would  certainly 
not  pay  the  owner  to  rent  at  that 
price.  Judging  from  past  experience 
in  renting  farms,  would  say  that,  um- 
der  such  conditions  a  half  and  half 
division  would  be  equitable.  Agree- 
ment should  be  made  that  as  much 
grain,  forage,  etc.,  as  is  needted  be 
used  for  feeding  the  animals  on  the 
place,  the  balance  to  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  of  all  sales  from  the  farm 


Fall  and  Winter  Fair  Dates 

Date.  Name  and  Place.  See'y  or  Mgr. 

Aug.  26-Sept.  4  Towa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines  A.  R.  Corey 

Sept.  7-11   Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln  W.  R.  Mellor 

Sept.  12-19   California  State  Fair,  Sacramento  J.  L.  McCarthy 

Sept.  14-18   South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron  C.  N.  Mcllvane 

Sept.  14-19   ,  Colorado  State  Fair,  Pu«blo  J.  L.  Beaman 

Sept.  21-26   Montana  State  Fair,  Helena  A.  J.  Breitensteln 

Sept.  21-26   Interstate  Live  Stock  Fair,  Sioux  City,  la.  ..Joe  Morton 

Sept.  21-26   Interstate   Fair  and   Live  Stock  -Ass'n, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  H.  L.  Cook 

Sept.  29-Oct.  2   Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas  Anson  Hlgby 

Sept.  22-Oct.  3   Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City  I.  S.  Mabon 

Oct.  7-17    International    Dry     Farming  Congress, 

Wichita.  Kan  Ralph  H.  Faxon 

Oct.  7-17   International  Congress  of  Farm  Women,    Mrs.  Mary  Piero% 

Wichita,  Kan  Van  Zlle 

Nov.  16-24   American  Royal  Stock  show,  Kansas  Clty..T.  J.  Wornall 

Nov.  28-Dee.  5   International  Stock  Exposition  Chicago. .. ,B.  H.  Heide 

Jan.  18-23  '15  National  Western  Stock  show,  Denver  Fred  J.  Johnson 
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to  be  equally  divided,  or  an  inven- 
tory taken  at  the  end  of  the  rental 
period  and  equal  credit  given  each 
party. 


How  Do  Dandelions  Spread? 

C.  G.  C,  Missouri:  Please  inform  me. 
In  your  Readers'  Exchange  column,  if 
dandelions,  when  cut  off  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  will  sprout  again 
from  the  root?  I  had  supposed  that  they 
would  not,  and  that  they  were  propa- 
gated from  the  seed  only,  until  I  saw 
the  article  on  dandelions  in  your  issue 
of  June  20. 

Answer  —  Dandelions  will  sprout 
from  the  root.    It  is  a  question  just 


how  much  of  the  root  must  be  left 
to  grow  a  new  top,  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  plant  will  grow 
again  unless  at  least  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  root  are  cut  off.  The 
dandelion  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  our  most  serious  weed  pests,  tak- 
ing the  meadows  and  pastures  as 
well  as  the  lawns.  We  have  even 
heard  of  some  parts  of  the  west  in 
which  the  alfalfa  fields  were  suffer- 
ing. For  the  lawns,  digging  the 
plants  will  help  if  it  is  done  con- 
sistently and  constantly,  and  if  the 
lawns  are  not  close  to  some  field 


Entries  in  Fremont  Tractor  Show 


The  demonstration  of  the  various 
makes  of  farm  tractors  held  at  Fre- 
mont last  year  proved  of  great  value 
to  prospective  tractor  users,  permit- 
ting them  to  see  the  different  makes 
in  operation  and  note  the  qualifica- 
tions of  each  and  decide  what  kind 
would  be  best  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions on  their  farms.  This  year  the 
demonstration  will  be  held  at  Fre- 


mont, Neb.„  August  17  to  22.  A 
number  of  tra»tor  and  plow  compa- 
nies have  already  entered,  and  we 
will  show  you  the  photographs  of 
each  of  these  machines  in  future  is- 
sues of  this  paper.  The  tractor 
shown  above  is  the  Avery. 

The  lower  photograph  shows  the 
work  of  the  P.  &  O.  gang  plow, 
which  will  be  seen  at  the  Fremont 
demonstration. 


Tractors  in  Use  in  North  Dakota 


from  which  the  seed  blows.  In  this 
case  it  is  worse  than  nothing,  as  it 
keeps  the  ground  cultivated  for  the 
reception  of  the  seed*.  The  only  way 


that  seems  practicable  to  keep  down 
this  pest  is  to  let  the  grass  mature 
and  drop  its  seed  before  cutting. 
This  will  eventually  choke  them  out. 


In  the  Red  river  valley  in  North 
Dakota,  tractors  are  used  exten- 
sively to  cultivate  their  large  and 
prosperous  farms.   The  wheat  yield 


in  this  country  is  between  twenty 
and  forty  bushels  per  acre,  and  bar- 
ley, oats,  rye,  flax,  potatoes  and 
other  root  crops  are  correspond- 
ingly large. 


^      The  Little  Fellow  with  The  Bis  PuB 


does  all  fbwerWork 
"on  the  Farm 


The  real  one-man  outfit;  powerful 
enough  for  400  acres,  handy  enough 
for  the  small  farm.  We  GUAR- 
ANTEE: 

Mere  horsepower  per  pound  than  any 
other  tractor  built — IS  tractive,  35 
brake  horsepower  with  80%  surplus 
for  emergfency ;  and  that  it  exerts 
less  purchase  per  square  inch  than 
man  or  horse,  or  any  other  tractor  of 
equal  power. 

Does  5  times  the  plowing  of  horses  and 
25  to  50%  deeper — •think  what  that  means 
in  time  saved  and  bigger  crop  yield! 

Right  size  and  power  for  101  uses  on 
the  average  farm,  such  as  plowing,  har- 
rowing, drilling,  mowing,  threshing,  haul- 
ing, pumping  water,  road  building,  etc. 

Backed  by  10  years  of  successful  manu- 
facture. 4  cylinder  motor,  3  speed  control. 
Simple  design;  absoiutey  reliable.  We 
demonstrate  to  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Our  new  booblet  "Power  on  the  Farm"  contains 
information  helping  you  to  reduce  farm  operating 
costs  and  increase  profits.    Get  your  copy — it's  Free. 

The  Dauch  Mfg.  Co.,  DeptTC-6    Sandusky,  0. 


HACKNEY  AUTO-PLOW 

THE  "ONE-MAN"  OUTFIT 

Gasoline-Kerosene-Burning  Motor — Heavy  Transmission — Leads  the  Word  as  a 
Combination  Tractor  and  Farm  Power  Machine  for  Plowing,  Seeding,  Discing. 
Harrowing.  Harvesting,  Road  Gracing,  Orchard  work,  Hauling,  Grinding  Feed, 
Sawing  Wood,  Threshing-,  etc.    Send  for  our  literature. 

KACKNEY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,      574  Prior  Avenue,      St.  Paul,  Minn. 

SAVE  YOUR  ALFALFA 

•  BY  USING  A  - 


Rogers  Tent  &  Awning  Company  Stack  Cover 

You  will  save  several  times  the'price  of  one  of  our  stack  covers  on  one 
crop  of  alfalfa.  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  guarantee  the  quality  and  work- 
manship to  be  of  the  very  best.  There  are  many  uses  to  which  these  covers 
can  be  put.  as  well  as  the  protection  of  your  hay  crop.  You  won't  know  how 
you  got  along  without  one.    All  orders  are  filled  promptly.  For  prices  address 

ROGERS  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  Fremont,  Neb. 
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GRAIN    EJELT  BRAND 

Vegetable  Hog  Potash 


A  perfect  worm  expeller  and  preventive. 

A  bone  bui  dci.  an  appetizer  and  conditioner,  a  mineral  balancer. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  product  to  feed  the  pigs  at  weaning  time. 
It  serv?s  to  k«ep  the  bowels  regular,  keeps  the  pig  tree  from 
worms,  aids  digestion  and  keeps  the  pigs  in  a  bealthy.  thrifty, 
growing  condition,  thereby  giving  them  more  resisting  powers 
r.gainst  disease  A  natural  vegetable  product,  free  from  any  in- 
jurious ingredients  Can  be  fed  with  equally  good  results  to 
brood  sows  suckling  a  litter,  to  suckling  pigs  and  growing  stock: 
in  fact,  any  hog  from  birth  to  the  slaughter  house. 

BIG  TYPE  MAKER 

Manufactured  by  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of 
Omaha  (Limited)    South  Omatia,  Neb 
Distributed  by 

GRAIN  BELT  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 

SOUTH  OMAHA,  NEB. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


July  4,  1014 


SaveEngineMoney 

Galloway  15 H  P.  Mogul  Burns  Gasoline 
Kerosene.  Naptha,  Motor  Spirits. 


Even  burn  Natural  Gas.  Saves  you  l.ioney  because 
you  can  burn  whatever  fuel  is  cheapest  or  easiest  to 
Bet.  Starts  easily,  runs  smoothly  and  gives  full  power, 

horse  power  that  Is  horse  power.   »„„„,.. 

4-cycle  water-cooled.  Equipped  with  our  famous 
Hercules  cylinder  head  which  insures  perfect  com- 
bustion, cooling  compression  and  consequently  per- 
fect power.  Don't  buy  an  engine  of  any  make  or  kind 
at  any  price  without  first  getting  my  propo- 
sition. Make  and  break  governor.  Steel 
trucks  and  wheels.    Used  for  thresher. 

ensilage  cut- 
ter, any 
heavy 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


Try  It  30 
days  at  my 
risk 


You  Don't  Need  Cash  to  Buy  from  Me 
I  Trust  Vou.   5  plans.   A  plan  for  every  pocket- 
book.   I  help  my  farmer  friends  get  farm  equip- 
ment at  low  factory  wholesale  cost  and  on  easy 
terms.  Any  size  engine  I  3-4  to  15  H.P.  Guaranteed 
full  rating.    Caution— Don't  be  fooled  by  over- 
rated H.  P.  or  price  a  few  cents  lower  than  mine. 
Write  tor  Special  Engine  Book 
Lists  and  illustrates  all  my  engines.  Quotes  sur- 
prlilngly  low  prices.   Also  get  my  big  catalog  of 
bargains  in  every  kind  of  farm  equipment.  Write. 
Win.  Galloway,  Pres. 
The  VVm.  Galloway  Company 
265  Galloway  Station.   Waterloo.  Iowa 
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DON'T  WASTE  MONEY 


huving  a  land  roller,  clod  crusher,  pulverizer 
and  leveler.    You  get  ALL  in  ONE  machine, 
,-.nd  save  the  work  of  two  extra  trips  over 
the  plowed  ground,  when  you  buy  the 
IMPERIAL  PULVERIZER 

and  it  is  the  0NI.V  machine  that  packs  the  subsoil,  and 
leaves  the  surface  loose.  Makes  the  best  seed  bed.  Soil 
retains  moisture  and  produces  bigger  crops. 

_„  . ,     ,  „  ,   isjCMTlhiii    Peterson  Mfg.  Co., 

Write  today  J&&S?Bk    m  River V, 
for  Booklet    %EPflHjf      Kent,  Ohio 
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LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle 
in  the  west.  Several  choice  young 
bulls  for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Suc- 
cess.   Can  also  spare  a  few  females. 

LOVELAND  FARM 

R.  P.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Net). 


DUROC-JERSE*  HOGS 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  Polled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.   W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


ITH  the  year  half  gone,  the  fig- 
ures, showing  the  movement  of 
live  stock  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1914  are  of  great  in- 
terest, giving,  as  they  do,  an 
idea  of  the  course  of  business  for  the 
entire  year.  During  the  six  months  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  of 
cattle  at  the  six  big  market  points  of 
370,000  head,  and  there  is  nothing  at  the 
present  time  to  indicate  that  this  short- 
age can  be  recovered  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  On  the  contrary,  if  re- 
ceipts do  not  show  a  still  greater  decrease 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  many  stockmen 
will  be  surprised.  The  six  big  markets 
also  show  a  shortage  ton  the  six  months 
of  $10,000  hogs,  while  eleven  markets  show 
a  decrease  of  595,000.  as  compared  with 
last  year,  and  cf  1.710,000  as  compared 
with  1912. 

Whether  the  shortage  in  hogs  will  be 
made  good  before  the  close  of  the  year 
no  one  can  say,  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  so  many  contingencies  that  might 
increase  or  decrease  the  supply  available 
for  market  during  the  next  six  months. 
The  pig  crop  as  a  rule  was  large  and 
Should  the  corn  crop  prove  to  be  as  good 
as  present  prospects  would  indicate,  the 
abundance  of  feed  would  naturally  cause 
farmers  to  take  good  care  of  their  hogs, 
especially  as  current  prices  are  so  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  cholera  was  very 
bad  last  year,  and  there  are  good  reasons 
for  expecting  outbreaks  of  the  disease  the 
coming  fall,  as  farmers'  feedyards  and 
pens  must  be  in  many  cases  still  infected 
with  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  hog 
growers  are  pretty  well  convinced  of  the 
efficiency  of  vaccination  and  it  is  believed 
that  at  the  first  signs  of  cholera  out- 
breaks they  will  vaccinate  their  hogs. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  there 
will  he  very  liberal  marketings  of  hogs 
later  on  in  the  year,  and  especially  during 
the  first  two  or  three  months  of  1915.  The 
big  runs,  though,  may  not  come  in  time 
to  make  good  the  shortage  of  1914. 

Receipts  of  sheep  at  the  six  big  mar- 
kets show  an  increase  of  over  500,000  head 
for  the  six  months,  and  if  reports  from 
the  western  rp.nge  are  to  be  credited,  re- 
ceipts will  continue  large  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  increase  shown  at  the 
present  time  will  be  well  maintained. 


Very  few  grass  cattle  have  as  yet  ap- 
peared at  northern  markets,  but  a  few 
straggling  shipments  are  expected  during 
July.  As  a  rule,  however,  range  ship- 
ments for  that  month  are  very  moderate, 
and  August  will  likely  be  at  hand  before 
the  markets  of  the  country  will  really 
be  on  a  grass  cattle  basis. 

Gradual  Increase  in  Hogs 

Hogs  have  been  fluctuating  within  nar- 
row limits,  little  change  having  taken 
place  during  recent  days.  Still  there  has 
been  a  gradual  creeping  upward  during 
the  month  of  June,  prices  being  around 
;0  cents  higher  than  at  the  close  of  May. 
Packers  of  late  have  acted  very  much  as 
if  they  wanted  the  hogs,  although  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  fought  tooth 
and  toenail  against  every  advance,  be- 
ing apparently  afraid  that  the  market  if 
once  started  might  run  away  with  them. 
Thus,  while  the  trade  on  some  days  has 
been  slow,  owing  to  the  determination  of 
the  bulls  in  the  selling  crowd  to  force 


the  market  upward,  and  to  the  equally 
strong  determination  of  the  bears  among 
the  buying  contingent  to  keep  it  down, 
still  the  market  throughout  the  month  of 
June  has  been  in  a  good,  healthy  condi- 
tion, with  prices  the  highest  for  that 
month  In  the  history  of  the  trade,  ex- 
cepting only  June,  1913,  and  June,  1910. 
Blight  Weakening  on  Sheep 
Sheep  and  lambs  are  still  bringing  very 
strong  prices,  but  the  expected  easing  off 
in  values  mentioned  a  week  ago  ha 
taken  place.  There  has  been  a  genera 
weakening  due  to  somewhat  liberal 
ceipts,  but  the  market  Is  still  high  ar 
it  would  surprise  no  one  should  there  be 
a  still  further  decline.  It  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  receipts.  Packers 
evidently  have  use  for  a  liberal  supply 
and  have  been  very  good  buyers  for 
some  time  back.  At  the  same  time  they 
feel,  apparently,  that  the  market  is  high 
and  if  range  men  send  them  in  a  littl 
too  rapidly  there  can  be  no  question  bu 
what  packers  will  do  their  best  to. secure 
a  still  further  revision  downward  of  cur- 
rent prices.  The  feeling  among  sellers, 
however,  is  very  good,  as  they  realize 
that  range  lambs  can  sell  considerably 
below  what  they  are  now  bringing  and 
still  be  good  money  makers. 


Hay  is  Now  Big  Commercial  Product 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  nail. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

MT  HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

To  promote  general  prosperity  and  their  own 
business,  bankers  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
arc  buying  pure-bred  Holsteins  by  the  carload 
•a.nd  selling  them  on  time  to  the  farmers  ot 
the  community. 

Every  year  It  becomes  clearer  that  with 
large-yield,  cows-  the  cost  of  milk  and  butter 
production  can  be  brought  down  to  a  point 
that  makes  dairying  profitable. 

A  herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins  Is  an  Invest- 
ment that  combines  safety  with  large  dividends. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  P.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secy.,  Box  179,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


not  enlarged,  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Cattle  Market  High 

Market  conditions  the  country  over  have 
shown  no  very  great  changes  during  the 
last  week  or  more.  Cattle  values  so  far 
as  fed  stock  is  concerned  have  been  very 
well  maintained.  The  market  in  fact  has 
been  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  the 
best  beeves  selling  well  above  the  $9.00 
mark  at  all  the  big  centers.  Grass  stock 
has  shown  more  or  less  weakness,  but 
the  decline  has  not  been  as  sharp  as 
usual  at  this  season  due  to  the  moderate 
receipts.  While  buyers  evidently  have 
use  for  all  the  cattle  coming  forward  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  very  little  ex- 
pectation that  present  prices  will  be 
materially  advanced.  As  noted  before  in 
these  columns  the  market  is  already  so 
high  that  it  would  hardly  seem  possible 
that  consumers  can  afford  to  pay  much 
additional  advance,  and  that  if  prices 
were  to  move  upward  it  would  very  likely 
result  in  a  reduced  consuming  demand. 


BE  A  VETERINARIAN 

Write  today  for  full  information  and  catalog 
about  a  big-paying,  uncrowded  profession. 
Last  year  we  had  more  requests  for  our  grad- 
uates than  we  could  till, 

ST.  JOSEPH  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
708  Sylvanla  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 

OK.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  


ni:ito\  horses 


Part  from  2400-11).  Imported  sire  and  part  from  2200-lb.  Imported  slro  and  Imported 
d.ims  my  2,  3  and  4-year-old  registered  I'erchcron  stallions  would  prove  valuable  breeci- 
«  rs  for  you.  With  all  their  weight  and  bone  they  are  drcimy  and  straldit  sound.  mis 
It  Home  of  the  most  substantial  and  most  attractive  Pcrcheron  breeding  material  in 
tha  world      Farm  rained  and   offered  at  farmer's  prleeH.     Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER,  R.  7,  Chariton,  la. 


AY  as  a  commercial  product  is 
gradually  pressing  its  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  and  producer.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  native  hay  crop 
of  all  this  western  country  was  recog- 
nized as  a  farm  and  ranch  feed  only.  It 
had  no  shipping  demand.  Each  neighbor- 
hood and  locality  provided  its  own  sup- 
ply, and  when  this  was  done,  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  good  hay  grasses  were 
burned  because  the  hay  was  not  needed 
and  there  was  no  shipping  demand. 

As  towns  and  cities  sprang  up  and  the 
cultivated  lands  increased  and  the  farms 
filled  up  with  live  stock,  there  grew  to 
be  a  demand  for  this  surplus  hay.  Hay 
lands  that  were  viewed  as  valueless  ex- 
cept for  the  low-priced  feed  they  pro- 
duced, began  to  be  in  demand  and  each 
year  has  observed  a  strengthening  in 
prices,  until  now  the  hay  valley  is  the 
most  cherished  acre  on  the  farm. 

The  native  prairie  hay,  as  it  is  found 
all  over  the  Missouri  valley  district,  has 
a  feed  value  that  makes  it  quite  popular 
throughout  the  markets  of  the  country 
where  it  has  been  tested.  The  harvesting 
properties  of  these  grasses  are  a  strong 
feature  in  their  adaptability  to  commer- 
cial uses.  These  grasses  do  not  mature 
quickly  and  then  deteriorate  quickly  after 
ripening,  as  is  the  case  with  most  tame 
hay  grasses;  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as 
they  acquire  a  hay  growth,  they  may 
be  harvested  in  their  green  form,  and 
will  cure  into  an  excellent  quality  of 
hay.  This  slowly  maturing  property  of 
the  unripe  native  hay  grasses  makes  it 
possible  for  a  good  quality  of  feed  to 
be  procured  from  the  native  haylands 
throughout  a  long  season  of  harvest;  thus 
the  majority  of  the  native  hay  grasses 
may  be  cut  covering  a  period  approxi- 
mately from  July  1  to  September  1  and 
will  make  a  good  quality  of  hay. 

The  great  demand  for  hay  which  has 
resulted  from  the  building  of  cities  and 
towns  all  over  the  western  prairie  country 
make  a  hay-growing  industry  for  com- 
mercial purposes  a  necessity.  Take  it  in 
all  its  relationships,  as  a  feed  product, 
and  there  is  no  other  crop  more  extensive 
or  important.  The  large  native  hay  val- 
leys along  the  streams  are  growing 
smaller  and  smaller  in  area,  as  the  recog- 
nized more  important  and  surer  mer- 
chantable crops  have  influenced  the  plow- 
ing up  of  these  acres 

The  native  hay  meadow  is  decreasing, 
while  the  tame  grass  meadow  is  increas- 
ing. The  thousands  of  acres  of  alfalfa 
that  are  being  added  each  year  to  the  hay 
production  of  the  western  country  do  not 
add  proportionally  to  the  shipping  re- 
sources, except  as  the  alfalfa  is  made  to 
take  the  place  on  the  farm  of  the  native 
hay.  Alfalfa  is  recognized  as  a  good  hay 
and  feed  for  the  cattle,  sheep  -and  swine 
on  the  farm,  but  as  a  shipping  food  and 
horse  hay  it  has  not  been  able  to  take 
the  place  in  the  city  markets  of  the  na- 
tive prairie  hay.  except  as  it  relates  to 
city  dairy  demand.  Neither  has  there 
been  a  hay  of  any  tame  grass  variety 


baled  and  put  on  the  market  that  will  sell 
equal  to  the  native  hay;  it  seems  to  have 
established  for  itself  a  market  that  cannot 
be  turned  aside  or  influenced  in  the  favor 
of  rival  grasses  or  fodders. 

The  commercial  feature  of  the  hay  crop 
is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  one  particular 
season,  since  the  spring  and  summer  ship- 
ments are  used  in  carrying  hay-fed  stock 
through  the  entire  year.  The  commercial 
hay  trade  will  each  year  tend  to  improve 
and  better  methods  of  handling  the  hay 
will  secure  good  results  in  quality.  A 
close  discrimination  in  quality  and  con- 
dition and  a  just  scaling  in  prices  will  do 
much  to  raise  the  standard.  The  native 
hay  is  not  susceptible  to  injury  or  dam- 
age from  rain  as  tame  hay,  either  in 
swath,  windrow  or  stack.  It  is  a  com- 
pact, solid  hay,  but  cures  easily  and  has 
comparatively  little  tendency  to  mold. 

The  hay  crop  is  one  of  the  best  money- 
making  crops  on  the  farm,  when  all 
features  of  investment  and  expense  are 
taken  into  account.  The  only  attention 
it  demands,  aside  from  the  harvesting,  is 
to  be  securely  fenced  clear  of  stock  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Meadows  may  be 
pastured  to  advantage  in  the  autumn 
season,  but  must  be  carefully  guarded 
from  damage  by  cropping  too  close  and 
by  tramping  in  wet,  soft  weather. 

The  hay  farm  should  be  supplied  with 
the  best  up-to-date  haying  machinery  and 
appliances;  this  reduces  the  expense  and 
increases  the  chances  for  profit.  Haying 
must  be  carried  on  systematically  and  in- 
telligently, with  enough  help  to  keep 
everything  moving,  but  no  more.  The 
important  thing  is  to  get  the  hay  in  stack 
without  rain;  stacks  must  be  well  built 
and  securely  topped  to  keep  out  all  water- 
soaking,  except  a  little  wetting,  which 
cannot  be  avoided.  The  saving  of  the 
native  hay  meadows  and  the  giving  of 
more  attention  to  the  putting  up  of  an 
extra  quality  of  commercial  hay  will  jus- 
tify the  effort,  as  hay  prices  are  destined 
to  increase  from  year  to  year  in  propor- 
tion to  other  crops,  instead  of  decrease. 
The  crop  of  greatest  value  in  all  this  live 
stock-producing  district  of  these  United 
States  is  grass,  hay  and  pasture. 


Ninety-Three  Miles  an  Hour 

A  new  Zeppelin  dirigible  which  recently 
landed  at  Berlin  after  a  thirty-six  mile 
flight  from  Friederichshafen,  made  the 
amazing  speed  of  ninety-three  miles  an 
hour.  This  is  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  any 
Zeppelin  has  hitherto  traveled. 


Dreaded  Diseases  Traced  Back 
It  seems  a  little  late  to  diagnose  the 
diseases  of  Copts  who  died  in  Egypt  four- 
teen hundred  odd  years  ago,  but  a  physi- 
cian has  dene  it.  He  has  examined  the 
mummies— they  are  not  really  mummies, 
for  the  bodies  were  preserved  by  the  dry 
air  of  the  Nile  valley  and  not  by  artiflclsl 
means— and  finds  that  some  of  them  died 
of  tuberculosis  and  others  of  malaria.  He 
finds  also  that  most  of  them  suffered 
from  pyorrhoea,  which  is  the  same  thing 


as  Riggs'  disease  of  the  teeth.  Their 
teeth  are  thickly  covered  with  tartar— a 
fact  that  shows  they  knew  not  the  use 
of  the  toothbrush. 


More  Hog  Cholera  Instruction 

Another  hog  cholera  day  at  the  Ne- 
braska University  farm  has  been  set  for 
July  8,  to  which  every  person  interested, 
is  invited  to  attend.  No  charge  will  be 
made.  At  the  first  meeting,  held  re- 
centlv  a  representative  number  of  hog 
raisers  were  present  from  different  parts 
of  the  state.  It  proved  to  be  so  popular 
that  the  program  of  offering  instruction 
on  vaccination  and  other  phases  of  hog 
cholera  prevention  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  each  month  will  be  carried  out 
as  long  as  the  demand  warrants.  Thej 
visitors  on  July  8  will  inspect  the  serum 
plant,  see  the  different  processes  of  mak- 
ing serum  and  virus,  and  witness  the  vac- 
cination of  hogs.  They  will  also  examina 
cholera-infected  hogs  and  the  carcasses 
after  the  post-mortem  examination  is 
made.  From  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion the  stockmen  are  expected  to  be- 
come familiar  with  hog  cholera  diagnosis. 
Lectures  on  cholera  prevention,  as  well 
as  on  other  topics  of  interest  to  hog 
raisers,  will  be  given.  Instruction  will 
begin  at  9  o'clock  and  last  throughout 
the  day. 


Many  of  the  fires  attributed  to  rail- 
roads are  caused  not  by  sparks  from 
locomotives,  but  by  cigar  and  cigarette 
butts  thrown  from  smoking-car  windows. 


good  many  years  and  been  very  success- 
ful in  developing  a  type  of  hogs  that 
meets  the  popular  demand.  His  pigs 
this  year,  of  which  there  are  eighty 
head,  are  sired  by  Longfellow  by  King 
the  Colonel,  Crimson  King  by  King  the 
Colonel  and  others.  Crimson  King,  in 
our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
King  the  Colonel  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time.  He  is  big,  smooth,  with  strong 
arched  back,  good  head  and  ear  and  just 
about  as  good  feet  and  HSone  as  it  is 
possible  to  get.  He  is  out  of  the  great 
brood  sow,  Crimson  Lady  2d,  a  sow 
strong  in  the  blood  of  Crimson  Wonder. 
One  of  the  choicest  litters  we  saw  was 
by  Crimson  King.  There  are  eight  es- 
pecially good  ones  in  this  litter.  The 
other  extra  good  litters  are  by  Longfel- 
low and  out  of  granddaughters  of  Col. 
Tippy.  Mr.  Robbins  has  a  nice  growth 
on  his  pigs;  they  have  plenty  of  stretch, 
extra  good  bone  and  are  coming  along 
in  dandy  shape.  He  will  have  some 
mighty  choice  young  males  to  offer  for 
sale  a  little  later  on.  He  wil  also  hold 
a  bred  sow  sale,  the  date  of  which  will 
be  announced  through  these  columns  in 
a  later  issue.  Keep  this  herd  in  mind 
and  write  him,  when  you  want  anything, 
mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Apple  wood  is  the  favorite  material  for 
ordinary  saw  handles,  and  some  goes 
into  so-called  brier  pipes. 

Canada  in  1913  shipped  1.270  horses, 
valued  at  $346,450,  to  the  United  States. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  Privatf 
sales  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Van  Patton  &  Son's  Durocs 

Gilbert  Van  Patton  &  Son,  Sutton,  Neo., 
were  among  those  we  called  on  last  week, 
and  as  usual  we  found  them  with  a 
very  nice  lineup  of  young  Durocs  on 
hand.  They  have  something  over  100  head 
of  spring  pigs,  and,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  they  are  about  as  uniform  a 
lot  as  we  have  seen  in  some  time,  it 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  call  on  this 
f'rm  for  we  are  assured  in  advance  that 
we  are  going  to  see  something  worth 
while.  No  man  in  the  Duroc  business 
stands  higher  than  the  senior  member 
of  this  firm,  who  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  he.d 
of  hogs.  Gilbert  "Van  Patton  is  a  con- 
structive breeder  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  no  one  herd  in  Nebraska 
has  to  its  credit  more  show  and  breed- 
ing hogs  that  have  gone  out  and  made 
good  than  this  one.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  in  order  for  any  breeder  to 
be  successful,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
have  in  mind  at  all  times  a  distinct 
type,  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  he 
bend  his  every  energy  to  bring  this 
tvpe  to  the  highest  possible  state  of 
p*erfection.  Mr.  Van  Patton  has  prob- 
ably won  more  ribbons  than  any  breeder 
in  the  west,  and  his  hogs  come  about 
as  near  going  out  and  making  good 
as  the  next  ones.  The  pigs  this  year  are 
sired  largely  by  that  grand  old  sire, 
Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  without  ques- 
tion one  of  the  greatest  breeding  boars 
living  today.  There  are  also  others  sired 
by  Model  Wonder,  Chief  Select  2d, 
High  Model  2d,  King  the  Colonel  and 
others.  These  pigs  are  mostly  of  March 
and  April  farrow.  Messrs.  Van  Patton 
&  Son  will  be  at  the  fairs  this  fall 
as  usual.  They  have  a  choice  lot  of 
stuff  coming  on  and  will  surely  be  in  a 
position  to  make  the  other  fellow  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  They  have  several  ex- 
tra good  junior  and  senior  yearling  sows 
and  a  junior  yearling  boar  by  Uneeda 
Crimson  Wonder  that  is  liable  to  cause 
someone  some  trouble.  Keep  this  herd 
in  mind  and  remember  that  when  you 
are  looking  for  a  herd  boar  this  fall, 
you  will  find  something  here  that  will 
surely  please  you. 

Willard  Robbins'  Durocs 

We  called  on  Willard  Robbins,  breeder 
of  Duroc-Jerseys  at  Lyons,  Neb.,  last 
week  and  found  him  busy  in  the  clover 
field,  but  still  willing  to  take  time  to 
show  us  his  herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys.  We 
were  agreeably  surprised  here,  as  we 
found  one  of  the  very  choicest  lots  of 
spring  pigs  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to 
look  over  for  some  time.  Mr.  Robbins 
has  been  in  the  breeding  business  for  a 


E.  H.  Carpenter's  Durocs 

While  FJ.  H.  Carpenter  of  Fontanelle, 
Neb.,  has  only  fifty-five  head  of  spring 
pigs  this  year,  yet  he  makes  up  in  qual- 
ity what  he  lacks  in  quantity,  for  he 
certainly  has  a  dandy  nice  lot,  and  they 
are  coming  along  just  about  right.  They 
are  of  the  correct  type,  with  plenty  of 
stretch  and  bone,  and  will  have  the  size 
when  the  time  comes  to  offer  them  for 
sale.  Of  this  fact  you  can  rest  assured, 
because  there  is  no  man  in  the  business 
in  Nebraska  who  can  grow  them  bigger 
than  Mr.  Carpenter.  The  pigs  are  sired 
by  Carpenter's  Golden  Model  by  Golden 
Model  4th,  Blue  Ribbon  Model  Jr.  and 
Wallace's  Sensation.  There  are  also 
some  good  ones  by  Valley  Chief  by  Val- 
ley King.  One  of  the  best  litters  is  by 
Blue  Ribbon  Model  Jr.  and  out  of  a  dam 
by  Prince  Critic.  There  are  six  extra 
good  pigs  in  this  litter.  Another  litter 
of  good  ones  we  want  to  mention  is  by 
Jumbo  Colonel,  a  boar  of  considerable 
prominence  in  Iowa  during  the  last 
season.  Besides  his  spring  pigs,  Mr. 
Carpenter  has  about  forty  head  of  fall 
gilts,  and  among  them  are  some  corking 
good  ones.  He  will  select  the  material 
for  his  winter  sale  from  among  these, 
and  if  we  are  any  judge  he  will  have  a 
lineup  to  offer  that  will  certainly  be 
worth  looking  at.  Keep  his  herd  in  mind 
and  watch  these  columns  for  further  an- 
nouncements. 


Red  Polls  for  Sale 

Anyone  in  the  market  for  an  extra 
choice  Red  Polled  bull  will  find  it  to  his 
interest  to  write  W.  F.  Schwab  of  Clay 
Center,  Neb.  Mr.  Schwab  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  herds  of  Red  Polled 
cattle  in  Nebraska,  or  the  west,  for  that 
matter.  He  has  a  herd  that  has  been 
established  for  years,  strong  in  milking 
qualities  and  possessing  an  abundance 
of  scale  and  quality.  His  cattle  are  all 
of  his  own  raising  and  are  the  strong, 
rugged  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good  in  any  herd  if  given  proper  care. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  bull  or  a  few 
choice  females,  you  simply  cannot  go 
wrong  by  getting  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Schwab.  His  cattle  are  right  and  he  is 
pricing  them  worth  the  money.  Kindly 
mention  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 


FOR  THE    BUYER   AND  SELLER  | 


BATE— Five  cents  per  word  per  ia«ue.   Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word.  initial  and  numeral,  including  the  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  precedes  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  burred  five  thou- 
sand farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWFN'TIKTH  PFN-Tir^v  wlt»\ti.-n 
If  you  have  anv  wants  or  if  vni,   havn  anvthlnz  to  sell  »~   „'j  lT        .    1    .    A  rv  .»l  r.  K . 


Sale  Dates 


Duroc- Jersey  Hogs 

October  2— P.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
October  2 — F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

October  6— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  14— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

October  31 — Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  1 — B.  H.  Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nelle, Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3 — Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8 — R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  IS— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton, Neb. 

February  22— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  23— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  24— E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa,  Neb. 

Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

80  ACRES  RED  LOAM  LAND;  50  CUL- 
tivation,  balance  timbered'  orchard 
house,  water;  4  acres  clover;  $20  acre, 
terms.    Sessions  Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 

AU  TO  MOBILES 

FORD  OWNERS,  READ  THIS— THEN 

S* '  J  1(1      t  ( )  P     ( 1  1 1  T      f  t '**("*      for'tliii'iin  ITi-/.H.r»kl.« 

iv*  lvji  ncc  id  tug  uc  jHfV©ry cuius 
for  your  car.  We  sell  direct.  You  save 
money.  The  Ford  Supply  Co.,  2129  Far- 
nam,  Omaha,  Neb.  Ford  supplies  ex- 
clusively. 

British  Columbia 

"OPENING  OF  A  NEW  COUNTRY"— 
You  ought  to  have  full  information 
about  Central  British  Columbia.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  is  fin- 
ished. It  runs  through  the  Fort  George 
district,  the  valleys  of  the  Fraser, 
the  Nechaco,  the  Bulkley  and  Skeena  riv- 
ers. The  land  is  productive,  the  climate 
is  fine.  First-class  country  for  stock. 
Home  markets  for  all  you  can  raise.  The 
chance  for  the  farmer  to  become  inde- 
pendent. The  place  for  you.  Write  for 
information  to  Whitney  Land  Co.,  The 
Germania,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

70  T'SED  CARS-WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which'  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Wlrite  for  our  Bulletin  No- 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Parma  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars fr^ft      R^>£il   T^QtatA  ffnlpsman  Pn 

Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland,  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39  F.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

JXUilllcovttt 

COME  TO  OTTER  TAIL  COUNTY, 
Minnesota.  Fine  climate  and  pure  water. 
Rich  corn  and  alfalfa  lands  for  sale  on 
easy  terms.  Write  for  information. 
Fred  E.  Hodgson,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  jobs;  $65  to  $150  month.  Va- 
cations. Life  jobs.  "Pull"  unnecessary. 
List  of  positions  available  sent  free. 
Write  immediatelv.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  H-94.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PHPW       A  "MTV      .  1  1  ("i  \ - 1.'  I >      t  A'WFICI      I  N" 

central  Minnesota.  Low  prices.  Reason- 
able terms.  Write  Murray,  Wadena, 
Minn. 

LEARN  THE  AUTO  BUSINESS  - 
Practical  work.  No  books  used.  Sta- 
tionary engineering.  Special  rate.  Write 
for  free  catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School, 
2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER— QUARTER 
of  the  best  lying  land  in  Pipestone 
county,  Minnesota;  unimproved;  all  in 
timothy  meadow;  2  miles  north  of  Tros- 
key.  Would  exchange  for  land  farther 
north.  For  particulars  write  Jacob 
Ohlsen,  IMelvin,  la. 

LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex.  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 

Montana 

JUDITH  BASIN,  MONTANA.  FARMS 
— Come  to  Lewiston.  Can  show  you 
growing  wheat  yielding  fifty  bushels  per 
acre.  Write  to  Farmers'  Land  Co.,  In- 
corporated, Lewiston,  Mont. 

Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
Free — Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions; 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland,  Ore. 

HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-lGths  pure.  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
$20  each,  crated  for  shipment  anvwhere. 
Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOAR  PIGS  14  TQ 
16  weeks,  big  type,  pedigreed.  Davis 
Bros..  Lincoln.  Neb. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 
for  sale,  from  producing  dam;  an  excep- 
tional individual.  H.  E.  Wimer  Blen- 
coe.  la. 

Wisconsin 

SUCH    BARGAINS    ARE  SCARCE  

Only  $32.50  per  acre  for  a  good  SO-acre 
farm  three  miles  from  Centuria,  Polk 
county,  Wisconsin;  18  acres  field,  more 
cleared.  Rich  clay  loam  soil;  neat  frame 
house,  18x28;  good  barn,  with  room  for 
20  head;  first-class  hay  shed,  chicken 
house  and  hog  house.  Buildings  in  nice 
grove  on  main  road.  A  bargain.  Write 
Baker,  D-67,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 

MULEFOOT   PIGS,   3  MONTHS  OLD 
$20  per  pair;  one  late  fall  boar,  $12.  Geo. 
Sinn,  Alexandria,  Neb. 

FOR  CHOICE  DUROC  PIGS  WRITE) 
to  Louis  Haake,  Warrenton,  Mo. 

DO  OS 

50  FEMALE  COLLIE  PUPS  TO  LET 
on  shares;  50  female  Airedale  pups  tu 
let  on  shares.  Must  have  reference.  Also 
have  a  few  to  sell.  Snd  for  my  large 
sales  list.    W.   R.   Watson.  Oakland,  ia. 

POULTRY — Leghorns 

FOR  SALE— 150  YEARLING  SINGLE- 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  healthy  and  good 
looking,  including  my  winners.  Good 
layers.    Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 

FOR    SALE— PEDIGREED  SCOTCH 
Co  hes,    grown    and    pups.     Mike  Abts, 
Bellwood,  Neb. 

Orpinotons 

PRIZE  -  WINNING    BUFF  ORPING- 

tons— Eggs,  $4  per  100;  stock,  $10  per  doz. 
Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Redg 

C  O  V  A  L  T'S  SINGLE-COMB  REDS— 
This  month,  half  price — yearling  hens, 
fine  breeders,  $1  and  $2  each.  Scott  Co- 
valt,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  Ia. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros..  Chadron,  Neb. 


I  AM  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  CLO- 
ver,  timothy,  alfalfa,  cane  and  millet 
seed.  Send  samples.  I  have  a  large,  se- 
lect stock  of  all  these  seeds  for  sale. 
Werter  DeVaughn,  1614  Harney  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


 .^iiui^ — i-'.  >  v-tu  i  on  onr.rtlr. 

Pups.    James  Cassell,  Fremont,  Neb. 


FULL-BLOOD  FOX  TERRIER  PEP- 
pies.  nicely  marked,  $3  and  $5  each  Mrs 
A.  M.  Johnson,  Clarks,  Neb. 


CEMENT  MIXURS 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CIRCULARS 
and  prices  on  the  most  complete,  most 
compact  and  most  simple  concrete  mixer 
on  the  market.  Built  for  the  farmer  and 
sold  at  a  price  every  farmer  can  afford 
\?r  Pay- Superior  Manufacturing  Co.,  307 
West  Fifth  St.,  Waterloo,  Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


DAIRY    FARM    CO..    1201  FARNAM 
Omaha,  makes  big  inducements  to  prac- 
tical farmers  who  believe  in  corn— silo— 
milk  pail— hog— route  for  sure  money  in 
farming. 


6  PER  CENT  FARM  AND  CITY 
loans  may  be  obtained  to  repay  mort- 
gages, remove  incumbrances,  purchase  or 
improve  property;  special  privileges. 
Correspondence  invited.  A.  C.  General 
Agency,  767  Gas  Electric  Bldg,  Denver, 
Colo. 


NEW  SONG— "DOWN  AMONG  THE 
Whispering  Pines"— 15  cents,  postpaid. 
Clifford  Oldson,   Pub.,   Bartlesville.  OkL 
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THE  most  complete  and  practical  series  of  articles  ever  published 
on  hog  cholera  has  just  been  completed  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  We  have  taken  this  matter  up  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  We  have  put  at  the  head  of 
this  investigation  a  practical  man — a  man  who  has  had  twenty- 
five  years  experience  in  raising  hogs  and  has  been  a  successful 
competitor  for  premiums  in  the  state  fairs  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa, 
a  man  who  is  recognized  by  the  hog  raisers  of  these  states  as  a 
practical  hog  man.  He  has  not  taken  the  matter  up  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  veterinarian,  though  he  has  consulted  veterinarians  in  the 
employ  of  the  government,  the  colleges  and  the  states,  as  well  as 
many  veterinarians  practicing  independently  among  farmers,  and  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  their  opinions.  He  has  not  treated 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  any  one  farmer,  or  the  farmers  of 
any  one  locality,  nor  based  his  judgment  on  the  experience  of  men 
under  identical  conditions.  He  has  personally  interviewed  farmers 
and  breeders  in  three  states— Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

The  writer's  years  of  experience  in  the  hog  raising  business  have 
enabled  him  to  weigh  this  great  mass  of  information  collected  and 
draw  from  it  conclusions  that  should  be  of  great  value  to  any  man 
interested  in  keeping  cholera  out  of  his  herd  or  combating  it  once  it 
gets  into  his  herd,  in  a  rational  and  practical  manner.    The  writer 

is  not  a  scientist  and  has  not  written  a  scien- 
tific treatise;  he  discusses  this  vital  subject 
in  the  plain,  every-day  language  of  the  farm 
and  market. 

These  articles  have  been  so  persistently  called  for 
that  we  have  collected  them  into  pamphlet  form,  and 
this  pamphlet  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  We  are 
making  a  charge  of  5c  each  to  cover  postage  and  hand- 
ling. If  you  want  one  of  these  bulletins,  fill  out  and 
send  the  attached  coupon  before  they  are  all  gone. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

 O  A  M  -A  

Enclosed  find  


to  cover  mailing*  of  copies 

HOG  CMOLERA  BOOKLET 

Name  — _  

City   :  

5tj\tk.   


Address 

^Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


5 ervice  Depart m e ni 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Number  709 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Of  Course 

"Well,  sonny,"  said  the  patient 
druggist  to  the  small  boy  who  had 
been  hanging  about  the  store  for 
half  an  hour,  eagerly  eyeing  the 
candy  counter,  "do  you  want  to  buy 
some  candy?" 

"Course  I  wanter,  but  I  can't. 
Mother  sent  me  to  buy  soap." 

Stowed  Away 
A  little  4-year-old  occupied  an 
upper  berth  in  the  sleeping  car. 
Awakening  once  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  his  mother  asked  him  if 
he  knew  where  he  was.  "Course  I 
do,"  he  replied.  "I'm  in  the  top 
drawer." 

He  Didn't  Mean  To 
Little    Sister  —  Oh,    m  a  m  m  a, 
Georgie  has  just  upset  the  tea  table 
an'  broken  my  dolly  an'  all  your  nice 
dishes. 

Little  Brother  (badly  frightened) 
— Yes,  mamma,  an'  let's  be  sorry, 
but  don't  let's  be  mad!" — Harper's 
Magazine. 

Breaking  It  Gently- 
Said  the  little  boy,  who  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  spinster:  "Would 
you  kindly  let  me  get  my  arrow, 
madam?  It  has  fallen  in  your  gar- 
den." 

"Certainly,  my  little  man;  but  do 
you  know  exactly  where  it  fell?" 

"Yes — in — the  side  of  your  cat." 
— Youth's  Companion. 

And  He  Did 

Father  (left  in  charge) — No,  you 
cannot  have  any  more  cake.  (Very 
seriously)  Do  you  know  what  I 
shall  have  to  do  if  you  go  on  mak- 
ing that  dreadful  noise? 

Tattle  Boy   (sobbing) — Yes. 

Father — Well,  what  is  it? 

Little  Boy — Give  me  some  more 
cake. — American  Boy. 

Mother's  Tactics 
Two  Washington  youngsters  were 
visiting  their  father's  country  place 
in  Virginia.  One  of  them  observed: 
"Marie,  I  don't  see  how  cows  can 
eat  grass,  do  you?"  Marie  consid- 
ered and  then  replied:  "I  suppose 
it's  like  this:  When  the  cows  are 
young  the  mother  cow  keeps  saying 
to  her  children,  'If  you  don't  eat 
grass  you  shan't  have  any  pie.'  " 

It  Does  Sound  So 
"I  understand  that  you  have  a 
very  fine  new  baby  brother,"  said 
the  minister.  "Yes,  sir,"  replied 
young  Percy.  "He  is  a  nice  baby." 
"And,"  continued  the  minister,  "I 
hope  he  is  a  good  baby."  "Oh,  I 
guess  he  is,"  said  Percy,  dubiously 
"He  don't  smoke  or  drink  any,  but 
sometimes  he  seems  to  me  to  swear 
some." 

Merely  Moral 

"Bless  me!"  said  Tommy's  great 
uncle.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
your  teachers  never  thrash  you?" 

"Never!"  replied  Tommy.  "We 
have  moral  suasion  in  our  school." 

"What's  that?" 

"Oh,  we  get  kep'  in,  and  stood  up 
in  corners,  and  locked  out  and 
locked  in,  and  made  to  write  one 
word  a  thousand  times,  and  scowled 
at  and  Jawed  at,  and  that's  all." 
(2) 
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Small  Tractors  for  Small  Farms 


w^^HE  man  who  has  a  big  plantation  or  estate  cannot  afford 
*■  ,  to  be  without  a  tractor,  and  he  usually  buys  a  power- 
ssaasf  ful  machine,  by  the  use  of  which  he  can  perform  all 
the  operations  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground  for  his 
crops  at  one  time  and  do  it  quickly.  The  man  who  has  a  com- 
paratively small  farm — the  farm  of  ordinary  dimensions — would 
like  to  save  the  feed  cost  of  a  number  of  horses  or  mules  and 
economize  by  doing  his  farming  by  machine  power  also,  but  he 
wants  a  smaller  tractor — one  which  will  fit  his  purse  and  his 
needs  at  the  same  time. 

We  know  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  small  tractor 
question.  The  many  inquiries  we  receive  and  the  attendance  at 
the  Fremont  Tractor  show  last  fall  proved  this.  We  expect  that 
there  will  be  an  even  larger  attendance  at  the  Fremont  demon- 
stration next  August,  and  in  the  meantime  the  subject  of  the 
small  tractor  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  farmers  of  the  corn- 
belt.  In  our  next  issue  we  will  have  an  article  on  the  small 
tractor,  with  a  number  of  illustrations  showing  some  of  the  types 
now  on  the  market.  This  article  should  be  of  interest  to  any 
man  who  is  considering  the  discarding  of  time-honored  methods 
of  cultivation  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  and  up-to-date  time 
and  labor-saving  machinery. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Just  Polly 

Jack — Bridget,  did  my  wife  just 
come  in?" 

Bridget — No,  sir.  That's  the  par- 
rot you  hear  a-hollering. — Judge. 

Found  One 

Agent — I  am  selling  mining  stock, 
couldn't  I  interest  you? 

Farmer — You  sure  could;  I've  al- 
ters wanted  to  see  a  sure-enough 
bunko  steerer. 

Economy 

Farmer  Jones  (over  the  fence)  — 
Does  your  cow  give  a  lot  of  milk? 

Father  Town  (lately  from  the 
city) — Well,  I  think  she  would  give 
a  lot,  but  my  wife  and  I  agreed  we 
would  be  saving  of  it,  and  I  only 
milk  a  pint  or  a  quart,  or  just  what 
we  want  to  use,  so  there  won't  be 
any  wasted. 

The  Sinner  Stood 

The  late  John  Allen  of  Farming- 
ton,  Me.,  was  noted  for  his  ready 
wit  and  cutting  sarcasm.  One  day, 
while  walking  down  the  street,  he 
slipped  on  some  ice  and  fell.  The 
Methodist  minister  of  the  town  hap- 
pened to  be  near  and  helped  the  old 
man  "to  his  feet  with  the  remark: 

"Sinners  stand  on  slippery  ground, 
don't  they,  John?" 

"Yes,"  retorted  Mr.  Allen,  "but  I 
don't  see  how  they  do  it." — Harper's 
Magazine. 

Legal*  View 
An  attorney  took  a  Mediterranean 
trip.  It  was  his  first  time  across 
the  water,  and  he  stated  on  his  re- 
turn that  he  would  have  had  a  per- 
fectly glorious  time  but  for  the  silly 
questions  asked  him  by  customs  of- 
ficials. 

It  was  on  the  pier  at  New  York 
that  his  woes  came  to  a  climax. 
"Open  your  trunk,  please,"  com- 
manded the  customs  house  officer. 
"Have  you  anything  in  there  but 
personal  property?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  personal 
property?"  countered  the  lawyer. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  don't  you 
know  what  personal  property  is?" 

"I  thought  I  did,"  answered  the 
attorney.  "And  I  can  assure  you 
that  there  is  no  real  estate  in  my 
trunk." 

Must  Be  Used 
In  a  hotel  the  other  day  the  man- 
ager was  instructing  a  new  arrival, 
who  hailed  from  Erin's  Isle,  in  his 
duties. 

"Now,  you  see  that  sign,  'Gentle- 
men must  use  the  spittoon.'  If  you 
notice  any  of  the  guests  violating 
that  rule  report  the  matter  to  me." 

"Oi  will,  sor,"  said  Pat,  and  he 
kept  a  sharp  lookout.  After  watch- 
ing a  gentleman  for  half  an  hour,  he 
went  to  him  and  said: 

"D'ye  moind  the  sign  over  yonder, 
sor?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"Why  don't,  you  observe  it,  thin?" 

"I'm  not  expectorating  on  the  car- 
pet," said  the  gentleman,  aston- 
ish edl. 

"Oi  know   ye're   not,"  said  Pat, 
"an'   yer   not    usin'    the  spettune. 
nather.    Spit,  ye  thafe,  or  Oi'U  re 
port  yez." 


Why  Do  We  Let  Our  Good  Men  Leave? 

Nebraska  Trains  Them  to  Be  of  Great  Service  to  the  People  and  Then  Lets  Other  States  Take  Them  Away 


^F  NEBRASKA  is  anything,  it  is  an 
agricultural  and  live  stock  state. 
We  have  no  mines;  we  are  not  a 
manufacturing  state;  we  depend 
almost  entirely  on  our  crops  and 
live  stock  for  our  resources. 
Gradually  each  year  we  find  our 
farm  lands  advancing  in  price  We  also  find 
the  grains  we  raise  and  the  live  stock  we  sell 
bringing  good  prices.  Depending  as  we  do  on 
these  resources,  what,  then,  is  our  duty  to  our- 
selves to  increase  our  wealth,  our  happiness  and 
our  standing  as  a  state  among  states?  Is  it  not 
to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have  and  avail 
ourselves  of  every  opportunity  to  increase  the 
yield  of  grains  and  grasses  grown  on  our  farms, 
and  to  grow  more  and  better  live  stock,  to  make 
careful  study  of  what  we  may  do  and  can  do  to 
grow  more  bushels  of  grain,  more  tons  of  hay 
and  more  pounds  of  live  stock  on  every  farm  in 
the  state?  On  our  success  in  this  line  depends 
the  success  of  practically  every  business  venture 
in  the  state.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  re- 
mark, "Give  us  a  good  crop  and  we  can  let  Wall 
street  scrap  and  feel  little  of  the  effect." 

The  question  arises,  "Are  we  making  the 
most  of  our  opportunities?"  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  in 
more  ways  than  one  we  are  letting  opportuni- 
ties slip.  We  feel  that  we  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  this  matter.  We  feel  that  we  are 
now  in  close  touch  with  it.  Consequently  we 
feel  that  we  know  whereof  we  speak.  The  op- 
portunity of  which  we  are  going  to  speak  in  this 
article  is  our  school  of  agriculture  and  experi- 
ment station. 

In  every  agricultural  and  live  stock  state 
the  school  of  agriculture  and  experiment  station 
is  looked  to  very  largely  to  tell  our  farmers 
what  methods  they  can  best  pursue,  what  grains 
they  had  best  plant  and  grow,  what  live  stock 
they  had  best  grow  and  keep,  and  how  this  stock 
Should  be  fed  the  grains  and  grasses  we  grow 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Is  the  Nebraska  school  and  experiment  sta- 
tion up  to  the  high  standard  it  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  our  standing  as  an  agricultural 
and  live  stock  state,  considering  also  that  we 
depend  almost  wholly  on  these  resources  for  our 
income?  This  paper  thinks  not.  Why?  There 
are  two  reasons:  First,  because  the  Nebraska 
school  and  experiment  station  has  too  long  been 
used  as  a  kindergarten;  it  has  too  long  found 


good  men,  kept  them  through  the  experimental 
stage,  kept  them  until  such  time  as  they  may 
become  efficient  in  their  line  and  valuable  to 
our  farmers  and  students  as  educators,  then  to 
have  them  go  to  some  other  school  or  station 
to  give  such  school  their  valuable  knowledge, 
simply  because  Nebraska  wouldn't  pay  a  suffi- 
cient salary  to  keep  these  men  with  us.  We 
say  advisedly  that  Nebraska  wouldn't  pay  the 
necessary  salary,  for  we  certainly  feel  that  we 
are  amply  able  to  pay  the  salary  necessary  to 
keep  any  of  these  men,  especially  when  we  see 
some  of  them  going  to  schools  in  states  that 
don't  nearly  measure  up  to  us  in  agriculture 
and  live  stock. 

How  many  men  have  come  to  the  Nebraska 
school  from  other  schools  having  had  years  of 
experience  in  their  line  and  ready  to  go  to  the 
front  at  once?    Practically  none.  Why?  Salary. 

The  Nebraska  school  has  been  compelled  to 
take  one  its  own  men  or  get  a  man  from  some 
other  school  and  train  him  in  the  work.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  men  in  charge  of  ouir 
school  that  they  have  been  so  successful  in  se- 
lecting good  men.  Few  men  taken  into  the  Ne- 
braska school  have  failed  to  make  good,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  made  so  good  that 
other  schools  wanted  them  to  help  raise  their 
standard,  and,  of  course,  generally  got  them. 
This  procedure  has  advertised  the  Nebraska 
school  in  one  way  at  least — that  Nebraska  men 
are  filling  some  very  responsible  positions  in 
other  schools.  Does  this  method  give  the  stu- 
dents who  attend  the  Nebraska  school  the  best 
that  may  be  given  them?  Does  it  give  to  our 
farmers  and  live  stock  men  the  best  advice  ob- 
tainable?   Are  they  not  entitled  to  the  best? 

This  paper  knows  to  a  certainty  that  no 
less  than  five  men  now  connected  with  the  Ne- 
braska school  and  experiment  station  are  con- 
sidering propositions  from  other  schools,  and 
the  reason  for  their  consideration  of  these 
propositions  is  salary.  These  are  each  and  every 
one  of  them  good  men,  doing  splendid  work  in 
our  institution,  and  Nebraska  can't  afford'  to 
lose  their  services. 

The  question  is,  Will  they  be  retained  or 
will  they  go  to  other  schools  to  give  the  stu- 
dents and  farmers  of  other  states  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge  of  farm  matters,  such  knowl- 
edge very  largely  being  obtained  at  the  Ne- 
braska school? 

The  second  reason  why  the  Nebraska  school 


and  experiment  station  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
it  should  be  is  the  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  ex- 
perimental work.  Go  into  the  field  as  we  do 
and  hear  the  question  asked  by  our  farmers 
and  others,  "Why  don't  Nebraska  undertake 
such  and  such  an  experiment,  as  is  done  by 
other  schools?"  The  answer  is,  because  they 
don't  have  the  money  with  which  they  may 
carry  on  these  experiments.  It  isn't  because 
the  men  we  have  lack  the  brains  to  suggest 
these  valuable  experiments.  It  is  because  these 
men  can't  have  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
periment. 

We  don't  want  our  position  misunderstood. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  not  finding 
any  fault  with  the  men  at  the  Nebraska  station. 
We  believe  the  men  now  in  charge  of  the  Ne- 
braska college  are  thoroughly  competent,  and  if 
we  can  keep  them,  and  as  necessity  demands 
get  other  men  of  equal  ability,  this  school  will 
go  to  the  front  and  take  and  maintain  its  proper 
place  among  schools,  provided  they  are  supplied 
with  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Why  don't  we  pay  sufficient  salaries,  and 
why  haven't  we  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on 
this  work?  The  Board  of  Regents  has  charge 
of  the  general  work  of  the  station,  the  salaries, 
expenditures,  etc.  Is  it  supplied  with  sufficient 
funds  by  tbe  legislature?  If  so,  why  is  it  let- 
ting these  men  go  to  other  schools?  Surely 
the  regents  recognize  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture and  live  stock  raising  in  Nebraska  and 
can  see  the  necessity  of  having  for  instructors 
the  best  men  possible  to  get.  If  they  are  not 
supplied  with  sufficient  funds,  why  have  they 
not  more  forcibly  asked  the  legislature  for  the 
necessary  amount  that  they  may  be  able  to  pay 
sufficient  salaries  to  keep  the  good  men  here 
and  to  carry  on  valuable  experiments  not  now 
undertaken? 

Every  man  in  the  state  is  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  the  quality  of  the  instruct- 
ors at  the  college.  It  matters  not  whether  he 
be  a  farmer,  laborer,  merchant,  banker  or  in- 
terested in  any  other  line  of  business.  If  our 
farms  produce  good  crops,  and  our  live  stock 
makes  profitable  returns,  he  is  prosperous. 

The  Board  of  Regents  is  going  to  be  ex- 
pected to  remedy  the  existing  condition.  Ne- 
braska can't  afford  to  take  second  place  to  any 
agricultural  college  or  experiment  station  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  next  few  years  our  stan- 
dard as  a  college  will  be  pretty  permanently  es- 
tablished.   What  will  it  be? 


Farmers  Club  Houses  as  Social  Centers 


Billiard  and  Pool  Room  in  Rural   Club  House 


URAL  club  houses,  built, 

R financed,  managed 
and  enjoyed  by  none 
otber  than  farmers, 
are  the  innovations 
which  are  making 
farm  life  more  pleas- 
ant and  satisfying  in  a  half  dozen 
states  of  tbe  middle  west.  The  move- 
ment has  gained  most  headway  in 
Kansas  and  Wisconsin,  but  other 
states  are  falling  rapidly  into  line. 

Tired  of  having  to  ride  more  than 
a  half  dozen  weary  miles  to  attend  a 
"social,"  hear  a  lecture  or  witness  a 
play,  the  farmers  are  building  their 
own  club  houses,  which  combine  the 
advantages  of  a  recital  hall  and  the- 
ater, and  are  bringing  these  formerly 
exclusively  urban  attractions  to  the 
very  farm  door.  Best  of  all,  they 
are  doing  this  on- their  own  hook;,  without  any 
aid  from  the  government,  the  state  or  any  out- 
side source. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and  inspirational 
of  these  rural  club  houses  is  the  Valley  Center- 
Mud  Creek  Community  Club,  located  in  the 
country,  right  among  farms,  seven  miles  south- 
east of  Ottawa,  in  eastern  Kansas.  Less  than  a 
year  ago  the  leading  farmers  of  the  community 
decided  it  was  time  to  quit  wishing  and  to  be- 
gin doing.  A  few  telephone  conversations  be- 
tween Frank  E.  Crane,  one  of  the  leading  farm- 
ers of  the  vicinity,  and  some  of  his  neighbors, 
and  a  meeting  to  get  things  started  was  held. 
The  result  of  that  meeting  is  a  $1,500  club 
house,  right  there  in  the  country;  not  a  school 
house  or  a  church,  but  a  real  club  house,  with 
a  stage  and  stage  settings,  a  piano,  a  kitchen,  a 


Every  Member  of  This  Household  Enjoys    the   Mud    Creek  Club 

dining  room,  card  tables  and  all  the  conven- 
iences and  attractions  to  be  found  in  most  city 
clubs. 

Fifty  families  paid  the  annual  dues  of  $20 
in  order  to  finance  the  proposition  at  the  start. 
When  the  members  met,  however,  there  was  a 
disposition  to  let  the  work  of  building  go  over 
until  fall,  because  the  spring  rush  of  hard  work 
was  on.  One  of  the  farm  women  stepped  for- 
ward at  this  juncture. 

"If  you  men  are  too  busy  to  haul  lumber," 
she  said,  "we  women  will  take  the  teams  and 
haul  it  ourselves;  we  can  do  it.  We  want  that 
club  house  this  spring." 

The  men  found  the  time  to  haul  the  lum- 
ber, all  right. 

The  club  house  is  24x50  feet,  with  polished 
floors    and    a    canvas    floor    covering    to  be 


Where  the  Women  Prepare  Big  Feeds 

stretched  except  when  used,  for  dan- 
cing. There  is  a  fully  equipped 
stage,  an  excellent  furnace  and  gas 
plant,  with  rooms  upstairs  for  a  ban- 
quet hall  and  kitchen,  besides  card 
rooms  and  retiring  rooms.  A  do- 
mestic science  teacher  has  been  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  women  of  the 
countryside,  old  and  young,  how  to 
cook  plain,  sensible  dishes  with  the 
common  cooking  utensils  usually 
found  in  most  farm  houses. 

A  good  piano  has   been  installed 
and  in  addition  to  being  used  at  con- 
certs and  meetings,  a  music  teacher 
from    Ottawa,    seven    miles  away, 
makes    regular    trips    to    the  club 
house,  where    the    country  children 
come  for  their  regular  musical  in- 
struction.    Later  on  it  is  proposed 
to  fit  up  a  gymnasium  for  the  bene- 
fit of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women  alike. 
Thus  far,  however,  with  corn  planting  and  all 
the  regular  work  of  the  farm,  the  men  folks 
have  had  about  all  the  exercise  they  have  cared 
for  or  needed. 

Every  two  weeks,  on  Friday  night,  there  is 
something  to  go  to  at  the  rural  club  house — an 
amateur  play,  a  "sociable,"  a  literary  enter- 
tainment or  some  traveling  lecture  or  musical 
attraction.  In  addition  there  are  many  debates 
and  discussions,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
founders  being  to  give  members  training  in  pub- 
lic speaking.  The  Valley  Center-Mud  Creek 
Club  is  out  of  debt,  self-supporting  and  is  pat- 
ronized solely  and  exclusively  by  farmers,  who 
formerly  had  to  travel  seven  miles  or  more  for 
all  such  pleasures  and  attractions. 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  FOURTEEN) 
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Nebraska  Dairymen  Discuss  Live  Questions 

Report  of  Successful  Cow  Testing  Association  in  Merrick  County  of  Especial  Interest 


HE  second  annual  rally  of  the  Cen- 
tral Nebraska  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation was  held)  at  Central  City 
June  17  and  18.  A  program  was 
arranged  and  carried  out.  Sub- 
jects pertinent  to  the  dairying  in- 
terests were  discussed. 
The  time  of  year  selected  for  this  rally  is 
hardly  ideal  for  a  good  attendance,  particularly 
this  year.  Numerous  and  heavy  rains  have  re- 
tarded the  farmers  in  their  work;  cornfields 
were  badly  in  need!  of  cultivation;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  attendance,  especially  the 
second  day,  was.  good.  We  were  convinced  in 
looking  over  the  crowd  that  dairying  was  tak- 
ing a  strong  hold  on  the  people  of  Merrick  and 
surrounding  counties,  and  we  predict  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  Ne- 
braska in  the  years  to  come  will  show  the  wis- 
dom of  looking  with  favor  on  the  dairy  cow. 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  exhibit 
was  arranged  and  shown  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  H. 
Frandsen.  This  exhibit  was  certainly  very  in- 
structive and  seemed  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
farmers  and  others  in  attendance.  Various 
kinds  of  dairying  utensils  were  on  exhibition, 
including  milking  machines,  separators  and  silo 
construction. 

On  the  grounds  was  an  exhibit  of  dairy  cat- 
tle, Nelson  Bros,  of  Stromsburg,  the  Indian 
school  of  Genoa,  C.  W.  Culver  &  Son  of  Albion 
and  Badger  &  Frost  of  Central  City  showing 
Holsteins,  Ernest  Olson  of  Stromsburg  showing 
Guernseys,  and  A.  M.  Templin  of  Palmer  Jer- 
seys. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  association 
several  men  made  short  talks  along  the  line  of 
the  value  of  such  meetings  to  dairymen  and 
farmers.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  those 
present  that  the  meetings  should  continue  and 
the  field  of  work  be  enlarged.  It  was  voted 
that  this  association  should  affiliate  with  the 
Nebraska  Dairymen's  Association,  thus  giving 
them  more  publicity  and  an  opportunity  to  more 
thoroughly  carry  on  their  work. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  Dr.  L.  Little  of  Silver  Creek, 
president;  V.  9.  Culver,  Albion,  vice  president; 
George  E.  Boches,  Central  City,  secretary-treas- 
urer. 

In  Merrick  county  the  farmers  and  dairy- 
men have  a  cow  testing  association,  now  in  its 
second  year.    A  report   of   the   second  year's 


work  was  made  at  this  meeting  by  E.  M.  Little 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  rally. 
We  are  publishing  herewith  the  figures  showing 
the  results  of  the  last  year's  work.  This  is  a 
complete  and  detailed  report.  The  figures 
given  furnish  some  very  interesting  facts  and 
are  certainly  food  for  thought,  not  only  for  the 
dairyman,  but  for  the  farmer,  who  gives  the 
important  matter  of  dairying  altogether  too  lit- 
tle study. 

We  regard  these  cow  testing  associations 
as  being  of  great  value  to  the  man  who  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  join  them.  We 
were  informed  by  the  men  in  charge  of  this  as- 
sociation that  there  were  two  members  who 
dropped  out  this  year  and  they  had  applica- 
tions from  about  twenty  men  who  wanted  to 
take  their  places.  This  plainly  shows  that 
farmers  in  this  vicinity  see  the  value  of  belong- 
ing to  an  association  of  this  kind. 

The  association  is  formed  by  getting  twen- 
ty-four or  twenty-five  farmers  milking  twelve 
or  more  cows  each  to  join.  Each  member  pays 
into  the  treasury  of  the  association  $1.25  per 
annum  for  each  cow  he  has  in  milk.  A  man  is 
employed  to  go  to  each  member's  place  at  milk- 
ing time  once  a  month.  He  gets  a  sample  of 
the  milk  of  each  cow,  tests  this  sample  and  re- 
cords the  test.  This  man  also  carefully  weighs 
the  feed  fed  to  the  cows.  The  dairy  depart- 
ment of  the  university  furnishes  the  testers  for 


testing  the  milk  and  the  necessary  blanks  for 
keeping  the  records.  Each  herd  owner,  after 
using  the  tester,  takes  it  to  the  place  where  it 
is  next  to  be  used. 

There  are  but  few  of  these  cow  testing  as- 
sociations in  Nebraska.  This  paper  is  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  Nebraska  has  the  natural  re- 
sources to  make  it  one  of  the  greatest  of  dairy 
states.  It  remains  for  its  farmers  to  accept 
these  opportunities  and  make  the  most  of  them. 
We  have  heard  objections  urged  to  dairying  in 
some  parts  of  Nebraska  that  pastures  couldn't 
be  depended  upon.  This  is  to  some  extent  true, 
but  this  is  being  eliminated  by  the  wide-awake 
farmer  who  provides  himself  with  a  silo  of  such 
capacity  that  he  may  be  sure  to  have  silage  to 
feed  during  any  dry  spell  we  may  have  in  the 
summer. 

Look  up  the  proposition  of  forming  in  your 
locality  one  of  these  cow  testing  associations.  If 
you  do  you  will  almost  sure  be  selling  some  of 
the  cows  in  your  herd,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  are  not  paying  for  what  they  eat.  The 
way  to  find  these  robbers  is  to  test  their  milk 
and  weigh  their  feed.  Write  to  Prof.  J.  H. 
Frandsen  at  the  university  farm,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
about  how  to  go  about  forming  an  association. 
Prof.  Frandsen  is  not  only  an  authority  on 
dairying,  but  an  enthusiast  as  well,  and  will 
take  pleasure  in  giving  you  any  assistance  he 
can. 


Report  of  Second  Year's  Work  of  Merrick  County  Cow  Testing  Association 

Feed  Returns 

Cost  of  from 

Price  of  Producing  Each  $1 

Herd                          Days  in    Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat    Butter-fat   Value  of  Cost  of  1  Lb.  of  Invested 

Letter.                        Lactation.  Per  Year    Per  Year.    Per  Lb.    Butter-fat.  Feed.  Profit.    Butter-fat  in  Feed. 

A                                         335             10,712           326           $0.50            $163.02  $61.71  $101.29           $0.18  $2.64 

R                                         310              6;S97           250.1          0."2             13J.C6  37.83  92.22            0.15  3.43 

Q                                         282              7,3:9           250.8          0.56             140.38  50.21  90.17            0.20  2.79 

G                                       30S              9,387           298.9         0.37            110.59  50.79  59.80            0.17  2.17 

H                                         318              7,218           220.5          0.42               93.06  36.11  56.95             0.16  2.58 

N                                         331              5,156           208.9          0.36%            77.87  26.87  51.64             0.12  2.94 

M                                      303             6  31S           223.6         0.372            82.31  31.06  51.14            0.139  2.65 

F  .  .7.                                 318              7,135           262.9          0.30               79.66  39.13  40.53            0.15  1.96 

E                                         316               6,450          238.8          0.35               82.21  41.75  40.46             0.17  1.97 

L                                         311               4,846           188.1          0.32               60.54  23.47  37.07             0.13  2.59 

D                                         328              6,776           267.3          0.29               77.01  37.93  36.43            0.17  2.17 

P                                         326               5,513           1  90.9          0.30              57.19  20.83  36.36            0.10  2.45 

B                                         30>              6.C9D           219.2          0.31              68.10  32.07  36.03             0.14  2.12 

C                                      221              5.292           192.9         0.32              61.50  37.93  23.56            0.20  1.62 

K                                        27Q              3,775           136.4          0.32              44.27  30.27  14.00            0.22  1.46 

J                                       262.5           3,151           129.9         0.276            35.85  27.82  8.03            0.21  1.22 

Average  of  the  16  herds 

Containing  209  Cows..  307V2           6,378           227.7                             85.22  36.75  48.48            0.16%  2.32 

Figures  are  average  production  of  cows  in  each  herd  given.    J  herd  only  one  fed  no  silage. 


Blackleg  and  Brands  Interest  Cattlemen 


N  PAST  years  there  has  been  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  making  the 
meetings  of  the  Western  Nebraska 
Cattle  Growers'  Association  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  attract  and  hold 


the  presence  of  the  members.  Amusement  fea- 
tures were  employed;  brass  bands,  wild  west 
shows,  etc.,  were  put  on  the  streets,  through 
the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  Alliance,  to  en- 
tertain the  ranchmen  on  these  occasions,  until 
the  cattlemen's  convention  has  become  a  week 
of  carnival,  amusement  and  sport  of  the  most 
exciting  character,  and  yet  it  has  failed  to 
arouse  the  interest  in  these  meetings  that  such 
an  occasion  should  command. 

It  was  plainly  demonstrated  at  this  year's 
meeting  that  this  body  of  men  is  interested  in 
matters  pertaining  to  business,  and  that  a 
purely  business  session  will  insure  a  large  at- 
tendance where  amusement  features  will  fail. 
This  association  is  a  business  organization, 
formed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
its  members  from  loss  by  lost  or  stolen  stock. 
The  1914  meeting,  held  at  Alliance  June  17,  18 
and  19,  was  a  business  session,  and  in  point  of 


attendance  and  interest  was  one  of  the  best 
meetings  held  in  years,  there  being  present  ap- 
proximately 100  active,  interested  owners  and 
operators. 

•  To  Co-operate  with  Cattle  Feeders 
It  was  decided  to  send  a  delegation  to  the 
meetings  of  organized  agriculture  at  Lincoln  in 
January,  1915,  to  represent  this  association  and 
get  into  close  touch  with  the  Nebraska  Feeders' 
Association,  which  meets  in  Lincoln  at  that 
time.  The  committee  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  R.  M.  Hampton,  S.  P.  Delatour,  John 
Bachellor  and  G.  H.  Tully.  They  will  make  an 
effort  to  become  more  closey  allied  with  the 
Nebraska  Feeders'  Association,  with  the  idea 
in  view  of  supplying  direct  the  feeder  demand 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  secretaries  of  each  association 
furnish  the  other  association  with  a  list  of  the 
membership,  that  purchases  of  feeder  cattle 
might  be  made  direct  from  the  producers,  this 
co-operation  proving  highly  profitable  to  both 
parties. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Day,  special  field  veterinarian  of 
the    Scate    Sanitary  Board,    was    present  and 


talked  on  blackleg  in  cattle.  This  talk  was  well 
received  by  the  audience,  composed  mainly  of 
men  who  had  had  years  of  experience  with  this 
disease.  The  doctor  exhibited  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject  and  explained  the  im- 
portance of  observing  sanitary  rules  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  vaccine.  This  observance  and 
the  securing  of  the.  vaccine  without  delay  were 
most  important  in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease, he  said.  The  interest  taken  in  this  talk 
was  shown  by  the  promptness  with  which  ques- 
tions were  poured  in  on  Dr.  Day  as  soon  as  the 
meeting  was  open  for  discussion.  The  varied 
experience  of  the  cattlemen  present  would  have 
furnished  material  for  an  experience  meeting 
of  several  days'  duration,  but  this  interesting 
discussion  had  to  be  cut  short  to  allow  oppor- 
tunity for  essential  business. 

Business  Meeting 
The  business  meeting  of  the  association 
showed  a  membership  of  360.  Receipts  for  the 
year  were  $5,312.25,  which,  with  the  amount 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  made  a 
total  of  $S,000;  balance  on  hand  at  the  time 
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The  harvesting  of  the  presen 
bounteous  crops  should' be  conducted 
with  as  much  care  and  exactness  as 
though  every  sheaf  and  every  forkful 
would  be  needed  for  market  or  the 
feeding  of  the  stock  on  the  farm  next 
winter.  Economy  should  be  prac- 
ticed as  a  system  and  principle  on 
the  farm  in  its  business  operations, 
whether  there  be  much  or  little  pro- 
duced. It  is  the  saving  of  the  little 
things,  the  systematic  methodical 
operation  of  the  detais  that  makes 
farming  pay. 


•  The  wet  season  bas  influenced  as 
much  in  favor  of  weed  growth  as 
corn  growth,  or  even  more.  It  will 
take  active  work  from  this  time  for- 
ward to  get  the  bottom  land  corn- 
fields into  a  good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  urgency  of  harvest  and 
the  urgency  of  corn  cultivation,  with 
the  intervention  of  excessive  rainfall, 
have  been  some  of  the  perpexities 
that  the  valley  land  farmer  has  had 
to  contend  with  this  season,  but  at 
the  close  he  may  be  fully  repaid  by 
a  large  yield. 


We  all  take  a  shot  at  the  news- 
papers occasionally.  In  fact,  it  is 
rather  a  popular  form  of  conversa- 
tion to  rail  at  mistakes  they  make, 
their  inacuracies  and  the  weakness 
of  their  policies.  The  farmers  of  the 
wheat-prodlucing  regions  have  occa- 
sion at  the  present  time,  however,  to 
be  grateful  to  them  for  the  publicity 
given  the  need  of  help  fn  the  harvest 
fields.  This  absolutely  free  pub- 
licity has  turned  this  way  thousands 
of  men  in  search  of  work,  which  will 
materially  lessen  the  harvesting 
problem.  Since  we  always  see  the 
faults  in  our  daily  papers,  let  us  give 
them  the  credit  for  this. 


Marketing  Milk 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  give 
careful  study  to  the  table  given  in 
another  column  of  this  paper  show- 
ing the  results  of  the  year's  work  of 
the  Merrick  County  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation. The  first  question  that 
enters  one's  mind  after  a  careful 
study  of  this  table  is,  "Why  is  there 
so  much  difference  in  the  price  re- 
ceived for  the  butter-fat  from  these 
different  herds?"  We  have  investi- 
gated this  matter  and  found  that 
the  three  herds  receiving  the  highest 
price  sold  whole  milk  and  sweet 
cream  at  retail.  The  four  or  five 
herds  receiving  the  next  highest 
price  sold  whole  sweet  milk  and  a 
high  quality  of  sweet  cream  at 
wholesale.  Those  getting  the  lower 
prices  put  out  a  poorer  class  of 
product,  not  taking  the  care  they 
should,  and  in  some  instances  deliv- 
ering less  often,  thus  reducing  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

This  is  something  certainly,  worth 
consideration.  If  a  little  extra  ef- 
fort and  care  on  the  part  of  the 
dairyman  will  bring  the  added  price, 
as  shown  in  this  table,  the  dairyman 
can  well  afford  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary added  attention. 

The  Merrick  County  Cow  Testing 
Association  has  the  highest  average 
profit  of  any  association  in  America 
for  the  first  year  for  all  herds  en- 
tered in  a.  testing  association.  This 
is  certainly  a  high  honor  and  shows 
the  energy  and  determination  of  the 
owners  of  the  various  herds  in  this 
association. 

Farmer  and  Business  Man 

The  Fremont  (Neb.)  Commercial 
club  about  five  months  ago  organ- 
ized a  farmers'  section.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  club  and  its  farmers' 
section,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the 
farmers  on  Saturday,  June  2  7.  The 
particular  subject  discussed  at  this 
meeting  was  hog  cholera. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Day,  field  veterinarian, 
and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gain,  chief  of  the  vet- 
erinary department  of  the  Nebraska 
Agricultural  College,  were  present. 
Dr.  Day  spoke  on  sanitation  and 
general  hog  cholera  work  in  Ne- 
braska— what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it  to  prevent  the  disease  getting  a 
foothold  in  the  herd.  He  also  ex- 
plained the  use  of  serum  and,  virus, 
when  and  how  these  remedies  should 
be  used. 

Dr.  Gain  told  how  serum  and  virus 
were  manufactured  and  what  might 
be  expected  from  the  proper  use  of 
these  remedies.  After  the  meeting 
in  the  hall  Dr.  Day  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  the 
syringe  in  injecting  serum  and  virus 
and  held  a  post-mortem  on  a  pig  that 
had  been  given  virus  some  days  be- 
fore. He  showed  how  to  tell  hog 
cholera  by  an  examination  of  the 
internal  organs,  explaining  how  and 
where  they  were  affected  with  the 
disease. 

One  thing  was  evident — the  farm- 
ers were  interested.  A  more  busy 
time  for  farmers  could  hardly  have 
been  selected.  The  late  heavy  rains 
made  their  presence  in  the  corn- 
fields necessary  in  many  instances. 
There  were  present,  however,  a  hun- 
dred farmers,  who  paid  close  atten- 
tion to  what  was  said. 

This  is  the  first  hog  cholera  meet- 
ing to  bp  promoted  by  any  commer- 
cial   club    in    Nebraska.     We  are 


pleased  to  see  the  business  men, 
through  their  commercial  clubs,  tak- 
ing up  this  very  important  work. 
The  formation  of  these  farmers'  di- 
visions of  commercial  clubs  appeals 
to  us  as  being  practicable  and  sensi- 
ble. It  will  bring  the  farmer  and 
business  man  into  closer  co-opera- 
tion, just  as  they  should  be. 

There  has  been  in  far  too  many 
commercial  clubs  the  thought  that 
their  business  was  to  promote  their 
own  particular  interests,  often  to 
the  detriment  of  the  farmer.  This 
has  led  the  farmer  to  the  belief  that 
he  should  investigate  closely  any 
move  of  the  commercial  clubs  to  see 
whether  or  not  his  own  interests 
were  being  jeopardized.  The  plain 
facts  are  that  the  interests  of  the 
city  man  belonging  to  the  commer- 
cial club  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  the  farmer.  The  success  of 
the  city  man  depends  first  on  the 
success  of  the  farmer,  and  he  should 
fully  realize  this  fact.  The  city  man 
may  in  many  ways  be  of  assistance 
to  the  farmer,  and  he  should  be 
broad  enough  to  recognize  this  and 
accept  the  opportunity. 

The  farmer  should  in  turn  recog- 
nize the  business  man  in  the  city  as 
being  a  necessity  and  as  being  an 
assistant  to  him  in  his  work.  Co- 
operation is  the  keynote.  The  farm- 
ers' division  of  the  commercial  club 
is  one  medium  by  which  this  co-op- 
eration may  be  brought  about. 

These  farmer  divisions  have  sep- 
arate bylaws,  separate  officers,  dif- 
ferent fees,  dues,  etc. 

We  hope  to  see  a  much  more  gen- 
eral movement  along  this  line. 

Opportunity  in  Cattle  Raising 

Many  articles  urging  cattle  raising 
are  now  published  in  our  daily  and 
weekly  journals.  The  sentiment 
seems  to  be  contagious  with  publish- 
ers and  certainly  is  well  directed  in 
the  face  of  the  declining  cattle  pop- 
ulation of  the  cduntry.  A  shortage 
of  such  a  universal  necessity  as  cat- 
tle, involving  the  needs  of  practically 
the  entire  population  of  the  coun- 
try in  their  demands  for  the  staple 
articles  of  meat,  milk,  butter  and 
cheese,  is  sufficient  reason  why  pub- 
lic sentiment  should  assist  in  arous- 
ing to  activity  the  available  means  of 
production. 

Production  in  any  line  of  manu- 
facture where  scarcity  of  product  ex- 
ists is  promptly  relieved  by  increased 
activity  in  furnishing  supply.  In  the 
present  case  of  shortage  the  relief 
cannot  be  so  promptly  applied,  nor 
the  means  of  organizing  a  reverse 
movement  in  sentiment  quickly  put 
into  operation.  An  ■  educational 
campaign  must  first  be  set  in  mo- 
tion. The  incentive  of  higher  prices 
covering  a  period  that  will  justify 
investment  and  activity  in  breeding 
must  become  in  a  measure  general 
among  producers  in  order  to  get  re- 
sults. 

This  has  been  fully  discussed 
throughout  the  country.  Those  in 
position  to  buy  cows  and  start 
breeding  herds  are  in  line  for  the 
advantage  to  be  had  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  scarcity  of  cattle  of  ail 
kinds  and  a  constantly  increasing 
demand.  Such  opportunities  for 
profit  in  cattle  raising  are  not  pre- 
sented every  day,  and  seldom  in  the 
histo:  y  cf  cattle  growing. 


Water  5upply  for  Hogs 

The  hot  weather  is  now  with  us 
and  will  be  with  us  for  some  time. 
During  this  time  the  water  question 
for  hogs  is  a  very  important  one. 
Many  valuable  hogs  are  lost  each 
summer  on  account  of  insufficient 
water  or  on  account  of  the  hog  be- 
ing compelled  to  drink  warm,  dirty 
and  slimy  water. 

The  man  who  has  not  watched 
carefully  does  not  realize  how  much 
water  a  hog  drinks  in  the  hot  sea- 
son or  how  often  he  requires  rt.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  pig  is  not  like 
the  cow  or  any  cud-chewing  animal. 
He  has  no  storage  capacity  for  his 
water  supply.  He  can  take  but  little 
at  a  time;  this  is  quickly  used  up 
and  he  soon  requires  more.  If  this 
supply  is  denied  him  he  begins  to 
lose  in  weight  and  general  physical 
condition,  making  him  much  more 
susceptible  to  an  attack  of  hog  chol- 
era should  be  come  in  contact  with 
the  germ  of  this  disease. 

Inaccessible  water  supply  or  a 
supply  of  dirty  pond  water  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  the  failure 
of  many  of  our  farmers  to  get  sat- 
isfactory returns  from  their  hog 
feeding.  If  you  expect  to  get  full  re- 
turns from  your  hog-feeding  opera- 
tions you  must  have  plenty  of  water 
accessible  at  all  times  for  your  hogs. 
This  supply  of  water  must  not  be 
full  of  filth  and  slime,  but  must  be 
clean  and  pure.  Without  question,  a 
polluted,  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  outbreaks  of  disease  in  our 
herds.  Stop  this  cause  by  seeing  to 
it  that  good,  pure,  clean  water  can 
be  had  by  your  hogs  whenever  they 
want  it. 

Where  is  the  Straw  Pile? 

What  about  the  straw  pile?  Are 
you  going  to  have  it  out  in  the  field 
or  are  you  going  to  haul  the  bun- 
dles to  the  barnyard  either  to  be 
stacked  or  threshed  from  the  shock? 

It's  handy  to  stack  the  grain  in 
the  field,  to  set  the  machine  in  the 
field  or  to  thresh  from  the  shock, 
bu;t  what  about  next  spring,  plowing, 
planting,  harrowing,  etc.,  around 
this  old  straw  pile? 

Next  winter  when  the  wind  is 
high,  the  snow  covering  the  straw 
pile,  it  is  necessary  to  haul  in  straw 
for  feed  and  bedding.  Wouldn't  it 
be  much  better  to  have  this  straw 
pile  around. the  barn,  handy  to  feed 
or  use  for  bedding  without  hauling? 

How  many  of  us  figure  on  the 
waste  incurred  by  hauling  this  straw 
from  the  pile  in  the  field  in  the  win- 
ter time — the  waste  by  not  getting 
the  most  manure  possible  from  our 
straw,  the  waste  by  not  always  hav- 
ing sufficient  bedding  for  our  stock? 
You  know  if  the  straw  is  away  out 
in  the  field,  and  the  day  is  cold  and 
stormy,  we  are  liable  to  think  we 
have  enough  straw  to  get  along  with 
luntil  tomorrow  or  some  other  day 
when  the  weather  is  better;  but  if 
the  straw  was  handy  we  would  go 
out  and  put  a  lot  more  in  the  barns 
and  sheds  for  bedding. 

A  stack  yard  on  a  farm  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  yards  or  lots  we 
have.  Stack  the  grain  in  this  yard 
if  we  stack,  or  put  the  straw  pile 
here  if  we  thresh  out  of  the  shock. 
It  won't  cost  you  much  more  to  put 
the  straw  here  at  stacking  or  thresh- 
ing time.  Try  it  ence  and  see  how 
you  like  it. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Wishes 

I  wish  I  were  a  daisy, 

A-bobbing  in  the  sun; 
I  wish  I  were  a  little  horse. 

Let  loose  to  prance  and  run; 
I  wish  I  were  a  swallow; 

But  most  of  all  I  wish 
That  1  were  one  long,  silver-specked 

And  flickery,  finny  fish! 

Oh,  if  I  were  a  daisy, 

I'd  nod  and  bow  all  day; 
And  if  I  were  a  little  horse, 

I'd  gallop  far  away; 
And  if  I  were  a  swallow, 
I'd  fly.    But  oh,  I  wish 
The  most  to  wriggle  in  the  sea, 
A  cold,  queer,  silent  fish! 
—Fannie  Stearns  Davis,  in  Youths'  Com- 
panion. 


Rose  and  Harry  Spray  the  Peas 

"Where  are  you  going  with  that 
sprayer?"  asked  Uncle  Jack  of  Rose 
and  Harry.  His  agricultural  college 
was  over  for  the  term  and  he  had 
come  to  spend  the  summer  on  his 
brother's  farm,  to  the  great  joy  of 
all  concerned,  for  Uncle  Jack  liked 
the  farm  work  and  was  the  best  kind 
of  helper  for  the  grown  folks,  and 
he  was  very  popular  with  Rose  and 
Harry,  because  he  willingly  an- 
swered all  their  questions  and  joined 
in  their  play.  Even  Shep  and  Don 
liked  him,  and  would  lay  sticks  at 
his  feet  to  be  thrown  for  them  every 
time  he  sat  down  to  rest. 

"We  are  going  to  spray  the  peas 
with  kerosene  emulsion,"  said  Harry. 
"The  plant  lice  are  very  bad  this 
year,  and  mother  says  if  we  want 
any  canned  peas  next  winter  we  will 
have  to  save  them  now." 

"Are  plant  lice  insects?"  asked 
Rose. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  know  there  isn't  anything 
interesting  you  could  tell  us  about 
them;  they  are  just  stupid  little 
eaters." 

Uncle  Jack  glanced  at  his  waiting 
team,  which  he  had  hitched  to  a 
fence  post.    "It  won't  do  them  any 


A  Good  Position ForYou 


School  of  Watchmaking,  Jewelry  Work  and  Engraving 

Young  man  what  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
that  you  are  going  to  be;  a  doctor,  preacher, 
lawyer,  merchant,  or  are  you  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind?  It  so.  how  would  you  like  to  become  a 
watchmaker  and  also  take  jewelry  work?  It  is  a 
clean  business  and  a  trade  that  commands  good 
salaries,  or  you  can  get  into  business  tor  yourself. 

Over  five  hundred  watchmakers  and  jewelers  in 
Kansas.  Nebraska  and  Iowa  have  learned  their 
trade  at  this  school.  Write  to  the  Horological 
Department,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria. 
111.,  asking  for  latest  catalogue. 


30  DAYS 

reeTrial 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER  30  «*r? 


free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "f  anger."  Wo 
will  ship  it  to  you ion  approval,  freightprepaid,  without  a 
^nt^g?si^n  advance.  Thi3  offe*  'S  absolutely  genuine. 
WRITE  TOD  A  Y  for  <iu?.  bi«  catalog  showing 

—   our  full  line   f  bicycles  for 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  prices  ne-  er  b  'ore 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.  it'sfr>e. 
.T,R^S'  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels,  ii  ior 
pbes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  II 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  S3  to  $8  each. 

AOENTS  wanted  in  each  town" to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us. 

It  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  be  astonished  a_d 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
yon  get  our  catalog  and  new  special  offers.  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DeptT  186  CHICAGO,  ILL 


harm  to  rest  a  while,"  he  said,  and 
went  to  work  with  the  children  while 
he  talked.  "Plant  lice  £.re  among  the 
most  interesting  insects  we  have,"  he 
said.  "They  are  generally  called 
aphides  and  sometimes  green  flies; 
they  attack  almost  every  kind  of 
plant  and  suck  the  juiice  from  it. 
Most  insects  are  hatched  from  eggs, 
and  aphides  are,  too,  in  the  late 
summer,  but  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  they  are  born  alive.  See 
that  big,  fat  one,  surrounded  by  a 
lot  of  tiny  ones?  Well,  that  is  a 
mother  and  her  children." 

"Some  have  wings  and  some 
haven't,"  said  Harry.  "Why?" 

"No  one  knows.  Sometimes  they 
just  seem  to  grow  wings  and  fly. 
Often  when  the  sap  in  a  plant  begins 
to  dry  up  the  aphides  grow  wings 
and  fly  to  another  kind  of  plant. 
These  little  bugs  are  greedy  eaters; 
they  eat  more  than  they  can  hold 
and  probably  they  would  burst  if 
there  were  not  two  little  tubes  stick- 
ing up  out  of  their  backs.  Through 
these  they  unload  the  plant  juice 
when  they  eat  too  much;  that  is  the 
sticky  stuff  you  often  find  on  the 
leaves.  It  is  sweet,  and  the  bees  and 
wasps  like  it.  The  ants  are  espe- 
cially fond  of  this  honey-dew,  as  it 
is  called." 

"Is  that  why  the  ants  climb  the 
plants?"  asked  Rose.  "I  thought 
maybe  they  ate  the  aphides." 

"Indeed,  no.  They  protect  them. 
They  pick  up'  the  eggs  they  find  in 
the  fall  and  take  them  into  their  un- 
derground houses  and  hatch  them 
out.  If  it  were  not  for  the  care  the 
ants  take  of  them,  a  cold  winter, 
followed  by  a  late  spring,  would  be 
likely  to  kill  all  the  aphides." 

"Why  do  they  do  it?"  asked 
Harry. 

"For  the  honey-dew.  Sometimes 


the  aphide  is  called  the  ants'  cow, 
because  the  ants  stroke  them  and 
coax  them  to  give  up  honey-dew  as 
we  coax  the  cows  to  give  milk." 

"Is  that  really  true?"  asked  Rose. 

"Indeed,  it  is,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 
"Here,  you\,  Billy!  Stop  jerking  that 
halter!"  And,  dropping  the  sprayer, 
Uncle  Jack  ran  to  untie  his  team 
and  left  the  children  to  finish  their 
work  alone.          HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
I  Forgot 

By  Helen  B.  Barnhouse,  Aged  12, 
Lane,  S.  D. 
Mamma's  bird's  name  was  Pearl; 
she  had  had  her  almost  six  years, 
and  she  would  not  have  parted  with 
her  for  anything.  But  one  day  I  put 
her  on  the  table  while  I  went  to  get 
her  some  food.  When  I  returned  I 
put  it  in  her  cage  and  she  was  so 
pleased  she  chirped  with  joy.  I  saw 
the  cat  on  the  porch,  but  did  not 
think  about  Pearl  being  on  the  table, 
and  went  to  get  my  hat  in  the  other 
room  where  mamma  was  sewing.  I 
heard  something  drop  to  the  floor. 
Then  mamma  said,  "Girls,  you  had 
better  go  see  what  that  noise  is 
about,"  so  we  ran  to  see  what  it  was, 
and  it  was  little  Pearl's  cage  lying 
on  the  floor  empty;  no  little  bird  was 
there. 

We  ran  to  the  door  and  saw  the 
cat  disapearing  with  the  bird  in  her 
mouth,  all  except  the  wings,  which 
were  sticking  out  of  each  side  of  her 
mouth.  I  felt  very  bad  because  I  did 
not  put  her  back  in  her  place.  We 
all  miss  her  very  much  because  she 
was  so  much  company  to  us.  But 
we  never  saw  as  much  as  a  feather  of 
her  after  that. 

Note^The  winning  of  this  prize  makes 
the  author  a  member  of  the  honor  de- 
partment, as  she  wrote  the  prize  story 
in  the  issue  of  August  30,  1913.    We  now 


have  five  honor  members,  three  {nrld 
and  two  boys. 


Picture  Contest  No.  15 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  one  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  Make  it  in- 
teresting. Say  the  things  you  would 
think  if  you  really  saw  this  little 
girl.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 
that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 


and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
verse,  in  awarding  prizes.  Verses 
must  be  addressed  to  Picture  Contest 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  and  must  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  August  8.  Answers 
to  contest  No.  14  will  appear  next 
week. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
A  Cloudburst 
By   Emily  Gould,  Aged   11,  Sidney, 
Neb. 

One  evening  just  before  dark  the 
sky  showed  signs  of  rain.  We  were 
all  in  bed  by  8  o'clock.  About  9:30 
I  was  awakened  by  a  loud  noise.  At 
first  I  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
but  when  I  was  fully  awakened  I 
knew  that  it  was  raining  and  thun- 
dering and  lightning  very  hard.  I 
put  my  fingers  in  my  ears  so  I  could 
not  hear  the  noise. 

I  did  not  get  up  right  away,  but 
after  a  while,,  as  the  storm  had  not 
abated  any,  I  got  up  and  dressed. 
Mamma  and  papa  were  already  up. 
We  sat  around,  listening  to  the 
storm,  when  suddenly  mamma  asked, 
"What  is  that?"  We  listened  and 
thought  the  sound  came  from  the 
cellar.  We  opened  the  door  and, 
sure  enough,  the  cellar  was  about 
one-third  full  of  water.  We  could 
not  see  where  the  water  got  in. 

Papa  went  out  of  doors  and  looked 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWELVE) 


HIT  THE  SPOT 
Postum   Knocked    Out    Coffee  Ails 


There's  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction 
and  comfort  in  hitting  upon  the  right 
thing  to  rid  one  of  the  varied  and 
constant  ailments  caused  by  coffee 
drinking. 

"Ever  since  I  can  remember," 
writes  an  Ind.  woman,  "my  father 
has  been  a  lover  of  his  coffee,  but 
the  continued  use  of  it  so  affected 
his  stomach  that  he  could  scarcely 
eat  at  times. 

"Mother  had  coffee-headache  and 
dizziness,  and  if  I  drank  coffee  for 
breakfast  I  would  taste  it  all  day 
and  usually  go  to  bed  with  a  head- 
ache. 

"One  day  father  brought  home  a 
pkg.  of  Postum,  recommended  by 
our  grocer.  Mother  made  it  accord>- 
ing  to  directions  on  the  box,  and  it 
just  "hit  the  spot."  It  has  a  dark, 
seal-brown  color,  changing  to  golden 
brown  when  cream  is  added,  and  a 
snappy  taste  similar  to  mild,  high- 
grade  coffee,  and  we  found  that  its 
continued  use  speedily  put  an  end  to 
all  our  coffee  ills. 

"That  was  at  least  ten  years  ago, 
and  Postum  has,  from  that  day  to 
this,  been  a  standing  order  of  fath- 
er's grocery  bill. 

"When  I  married  my  husband  was 
a  great  coffee  drinker,  although  he 
admitted  that  it  hurt  him.  When  I 
mentioned  Postum  he  said  he  did  not 
like  the  taste  of  it.  I  told  him  I 
could  make  it  taste  all  right.  He 
smiled  and  said,  'Try  it.'  The  result 
was  a  success;  he  won't  have  any- 
thing but  Postum." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled — 15c  and  2  5c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. Made  in  the  cup  with  hot  water 
— no  boiling — 30c  and  50c  tine. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Which  Are  You? 

Thero  are  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth 
today ; 

Just  two  kinds  of  people,  no  more.  I  say. 

Not  the  sinner  and  saint,   for  it's  well 

understood 
The  good  are  half  bad,  and  the  bad  are 

half  good. 

Not  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  to  rate  a 

man's  wealth 
You   must  first   know   the  state  of  his 

conscience  and  health. 

Not  the  humble  and  proud,  for  in  life's 
little  span 

"Who  puts  on  vain  airs  is  not  counted  a 
man. 

Not  the  happy  and  sad,  for  the  swift 

flying  years 
Bring  each  man  his  laughter  and  each 

man  his  tears. 

No,  the  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  I 

mean 

Are  the  people  who  lift,  and  the  people 
who  lean. 

Wherever  you  go  you  will  find  the  earth's 
masses 

Are   always  divided  in  just  these  two 
classes. 


And,  oddly  enough,  you  will  find,  too,  I 
ween, 

There's  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who 
lean. 

In  which  class  are  you?   Are  you  easing' 
the  load 

Of  overtaxed  lifters,  who  toil  down  the 
road 

Or  are  you  a  leaner,  who  lets  others  share 
Your  portion  of  labor  and   worry  and 

care? 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Family  Responsibilities 

At  a  farmers'  week  meeting  at  one 
of  the  central  western  colleges  last 
winter  there  was  much  discussion 
among  the  management  as  to  why 
the  women  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  splendid  opportunities  offered 
them.  One  woman  asked  several  of 
the  farmers  why  they  had  not 
brought  their  wives.  Without  ex- 
ception,   the    men    asked  replied: 


"Well,  we  couldn't  both  be  away 
from  home  at  once  at  this  time.  We 
can't  trust  to  hired  help  to  look  out 
for  the  stock  in  case  of  emergency." 
Many  added:  "Next  year  I  am  going 
to  make  arrangements  to  stay  only 
part  of  the  week  and  let  her  come 
the  rest  of  the  time." 

"It  is  a  very  unfortunate  situa- 
tion," remarked  one  of  the  women  in 
charge. 

In  a  way  it  was, 
other  way  it  is  not. 
there  is  an  ideal 
tween  the  husband 
one  can  look  out  for  the  family  in- 
terests during  the  absence  of  the 
other.  Where  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  were  both  present  at  these 
meetings  in  almost  every  case  there 


and  is.  In  an- 
It  suggests  that 
partnership  be- 
and  wife  when 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


Description  of  Patterns 

5917— Ladies'  House  Dress— This  gar- 
ment can  be  used  for  either  a  house 
dress  or  a  work  apron.  The  garment 
closes  at  the  front  and  can  be  made  with 
either  the  square  cut  or  round  neck. 
Neck,  finish,  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  are 
of  contrasting  material.  The  pattern  5917 
is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  5%  yards 
of  36-inch  material  and  five-eighths  yard' 
of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6734— Ladies'  Skirt— Many  of  the  newer 
skirts  have  the  very  long  tunic,  with  a 
slight  ripple  above  a  straight  underskirt, 
like  the  one  shown  above.  Both  founda- 
tion skirt  and  tunic  have  two  pieces,  and 
this  brings  the  closing  at  the  side.  The 
pattern  6734  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires 
two  yards  of  44-inch  plain  material  and 
1%  yards  of  36-inch  striped  goods,  or  3*4 
yards  of  36-inch  plain  material  if  made 
all  of  one  material. 

6061—  Misses'  and  Small  Women's  Dress 
— Linen,  gingham  or  serge  can  be  used  to 
make  this  dress,  with  the  collar  and  cuffs 
of  contrasting  material.  The  dress  closes 
at  the  front  and  can  be  made  with  either 
the  high  or  regulation  waistline  and  the 
long  or  short  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  three  gores.  The  pattern  6061  is  cut  in 
sizes  14,  16  and  18  years.  Age  16  years 
requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch  material  and 
three-fourths  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting] 
goods. 

6062—  Children's  Dress— Any  mother  can 
make  this  dress  in  an  hour,  as  it  is  very 
simple.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front 
and  can  be  made  with  either  the  long  or 
short  sleeves  and  the  high  or  low  neck. 
The  pattern  6062  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6 
and  8  years.  Age  8  years  requires  2% 
yards  of  44-inch  material  and  five-eighths 
yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6737— Children's  Rompers— This  simplest 
of  garments  may  be  worn  over  the  un- 
derwear. The  closing  of  the  waist  is  in 
the  back  and  the  trousers  button  across 
the  back  at  the  waistline.  In  front  there 
is  a  seam  from  the  neck  edge  straight 
down,  without  division  at  the  waist.  The 
pattern  6737  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  Medium  size  requires  two  yards 
of  36-inch  material. 

4010—  Boys'  Dress— Boys'  styles  are  very 
much  the  same.  This  little  dress  is  for 
the  small  boy  who  has  not  yet  worn  the 
regulation  trousers.  All  boys  like  pock- 
ets and  one  is  Inserted  in  the  left  side 
of  tho  front,  which  is  sure  to  please  the 
little  fellow.  The  pattern  4616  is  cut  in 
sizes  1,  2  and  3  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires V/2  yards  of  44-inch  material. 

07ir>—  Child's  Dress— A  decided  novelty  is 
offered  In  this  dainty  frock,  which  has 
no  opening  except  at  the  neck  and  along 
the  shoulder  seams.  It  Is  slipped  on  over 
the  head  and  has  a  small  plait  at  each 
side  seam.  The  sleeves  may  be  either 
long  or  short.  Tho  pattern  6715  la  cut 
in  ilzes  L',  4,  6  and  H  years.  Medium  size 
requires  1%  yards  of  36-Inch  material. 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 


your  r.amo  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.    Address  Pat- 


tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 

AH  Patterns  on  This  Pnge  10  Cents 


were  grown  children  at  home  who 
were  old  enough  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility.  Perhaps  it 
meant  quite  a  sacrifice  to  the  wife 
to  have  to  give  up  her  holiday  and 
the  pleasure  and  stimulation  of  these 
very  enjoyable  meetings,  but  is  any 
woman  who  shares  her  husband's  re- 
sponsibilities, and  whose  husband  is 
willing  to  give  up  part  of  his  week's 
holiday  that  she  may  have  her  share, 
a  drudge,  as  some  have  been  saying 
the  farm  women  are?  We  do  not 
think  so.  HOME  EDITOR. 


Farm  Versus  City  Life 
The  farmer's  wife  is  having  a 
chance  to  tell  her  story  of  trials  and 
overwork  at  present.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  different  phases  of  life  on 
the  farm.  I  lived  on  a  farm  over 
fifty  years  and  know  all  the  various 
trials  a  farmer's  wife  meets.  But  is 
it  any  harder  to  rise  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  song  of  birds  than 
to  the  blowing  of  whistles  calling 
the  men  to  work  at  an  early  hour? 
And  they  must  be  there  on  time  or 
lose  their  places  in  the  works.  The 
wife  or  mother  of  the  workman  in 
the  city  gets  up  at  4:30  sometimes 
to  get  his  breakfast,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, and  not  even  these  exceptions 
in  the  case  of  railroad  and  street 
car  men.  You  may  say  they  get  big 
wages  and  cash  down.  Yes,  perhaps, 
but  they  also  have  to  pay  cash  for 
everything  they  wear,  or  use,  or  eat, 
or  drink.  The  city  has  many  attrac- 
tions and  conveniences,  but  you  must 
pay  cash  for  them  all.  And  appear- 
ances must  be  kept  up.  It  is  harder 
for  people  to  live  within  their  means 
when  crowded  so  closely  together 
than  when  more  isolated. 

The  farm  is  the  place  for  the  chil- 
dren, where  mother  can  be  their 
companion  in  their  walks  and  work, 
where  they  can  wear  comfortable 
clothes  and  work  in  the  garden  and 
tend  the  chickens  and  feed  the 
calves.  The  city  child  longs  for  pets 
and  often  cannot  have  them  because 
they  are  a  nuisance.    If  he  loves  a 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWELVE) 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  CE-srEE 


tracts  and  kills  all 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.     Lasts  all 

season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything;. 
Guaranteed  effective 

Sold  by  dealers  or 
♦  sent  prepaid  tor  f|» 


BA&0LD  S0MEEB,  100  De&alb  At*..  Brooklyn,  3.  X, 


This  BgdK 


will  save  you 

Money" 


fa 


plan 


Stop  paying  bigb 
prices  for  taouo'.' 
furnishings.  Us*» 
our  mail  order 
direct-to-consumer 
to  save  yourself  mftney. 
Our  big  new  1914  cata- 
logue tells  all  about  it.  It  shows  a  full  line 
of  Furniture,  Rugs,  Draperies  and  Kitchen 
Ware.  Large  assortments  —  high  grade 
goods  at  money  saving  prices.  No  home 
should  be  without  this  book.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Write  for  it  today. 
Wc  PREPAY  shipments.  We  GUARANTEE  to  return 
your  money  If  goods  are  not  satisfactory.  ^ 

This  $15.00  Chair,  Prepaid,  $9*^° 

It  is  a  genuine  Arts  and  Crafts 
piece.  Strongly  built.  Fumed  oak. 
Genuine  Leather  Seat.  Only  one 
of  o  thousand  bargains  In  our  Catalogue. 

BEATON  &LAIER  CO.  ^> 
431  South  16th  Street 

Omaha,  Neb.  »nro«  i 

uin  co.,  m 

Is.  IMi  It.  Oaiha.  «.« 

Don't  Delay^-^^ s.* 
Get  the  c<-°*>- 
HooK .   «*mi  

ADDRESS  


SEND  COUPON 


July  11,  1914 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


Incubator  Chicks 

F.  M.  G,  Illinois:  I  rented  an  incu- 
bator listed  on  your  poultry  page  from 
a  neighbor.  Set  it  along  or  near  the 
middle  of  May.  It  held  140  eggs,  and  on 
the  20th  of  May  the  chicks  began  pop- 
ping out  of  the  eggs  until  there  wera 
110,  spry  as  crickets.  1  tell  you  I  was 
proud  of  that  pile  of  chicks,  for  this  was 
my  first  trial  at  running  an  incubator. 
I  put  them  out  in  a  pen  in  the  yard  and 
for  four  days  I  did  not  lose  a  chick.  I 
thought,  too,  what  a  fool  I  had  been  to 
go  fussing  with  hens  when  here,  with- 
out any  extra  trouble,  I  had  such  a  nice 
little  flock,  and  the  incubator  again 
filled.  But  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day 
I  found  three  droopy;  next  day  they  wero 
dead,  but  with  no  signs  of  diarrhea.  Af- 
ter that,  day  after  day,  I  would  find  a 
few  dead,  until  now  I  haven't  half  the 
number.  Is  that  the  history  of  the  in- 
cubator hatched    Would  like  an  answer. 

Answer — That  is  the  history  of 
the  incubator  hatched  if  the  owner 
does  not  do  his  part  after  the  incu- 
bator has  done  its  part.  You  do  not 
say  how  you  fed  or  cared  for  them. 
You  were  at  fault  instead  of  the  in- 
cubator, and  if  you  had  taken  the 
same  number  of  chicks  warm  and  as 
young  from  under  hens  and  put  them 
out  in  the  back  yard  in  boxes  and 
given  the  same  care  you  would  have 
lost  just  as  many,  maybe  more,  for 
the  hen  might  have  imparted  some 
trouble  the  incubator  could  not.  That 
the  chicks  hatched  on  time  and  so 
many  were  spry  and  lively,  showed 
plainly  that  the  incubator  was  doing 
all  right  under  your  care.  That  they 
came  off  lively  showed  it  had  not 
overheated  them  at  the  last,  for 
when  you  allow  the  incubator  to  get 
too  hot  for  the  newly  hatched  chick 
it  comes  off  feeble,  refuses  to  eat  and 
dies  quickly.  You  do  not  think  they 
had  white  diarrhea,  and  if  this  had 
been  the  trouble  it  could  have  been 
stopped  after  the  first  cases  had  you 
tried.  A  parallel  case  in  my  late  ex- 
perience showed  that  the  woman, 
taking  off  a  first  big  hatch  from  her 
new  incubator,  placed  them,  as  you 
did,  in  a  pen  in  the  back  yard. 
Though  the  days  were  sunny,  the 
ground  was  shaded  and  the  nights 
were  cool,  yet  she  flung  a  coarse 
chick  feed  to  them  on  the  bare 
ground,  put  them  in  their  boxes  at 
night,  with  no  more  over  the  box 
than  an  old  dress  skirt.  They  soon 
lost  their  spryness  and  began  to  die; 
for  even  in  summer  a  newly  hatched 
chick  must  be  hovered  and  kept 
warm  at  night.  Besides  this,  the  feed 
was  not  right.  She  lost  nearly  all 
of  them.  Did  you  treat  your  incu- 
bator hatch  in  this  way?  If  you  did, 
no  wonder  they  died-  It  isn't  all  in 
the  hatching;  it  is  how  you  care  for 
them  afterward.  I  saw  an  even,  hun- 
dred! brooder  chicks  a  week  old  in  a 
heap  dead  the  other  day.  Their 
owner  set  their  pen  out  in  the  broil- 
ing sun  and  then  forgot  it  for  three 
or  four  hours,  with  this  result.  A 
little  lack  of  care  often  works  big 
disaster  with  young  life  of  any  kind. 


May  Keep  Cockerels 

G.  E.  B.,  Nebraska:  Nearly  every  year 
I  change  roosters.  Is  this  necessary?  My 
roosters  for  this  season  are  not  yet  quite 
a  year  old.  Can  I  keep  these  over  an- 
other year?  I  expect  to  build  my  future 
flock  mainly  from  the  pullets  hatched 
this  year.  I  have  the  pure  single-comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Answer — As  you  say,  it  is  costly 


to  buy  new  stock  every  year,  and 
poultry  keepers  of  experience  seldom 
do  this  unless  they  want  some  extra 
birds.  You  can  keep  the  cockerels 
bought,  say  this  year,  over  for  as 
many  years  as  they  will  live  if  you 
want  to.  These  cockerels  you  speak 
of,  bred  to  their  own  progeny,  are 
known  to  produce  the  best  marked 
and  strongest  stock.  It  is  the  cross- 
ing of  brothers  and  sisters  that 
brings  down  the  flock  finally. 


Cut  Off  Spurs 

S.  S.,  Nebraska:  I  am  having  trouble 
with  the  feathers   being  torn  from  the 


backs  of  my  hens.  I  am  nearly  sure  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  rooster's  spurs.  Would 
they  do  this?    They  are  very  long. 

Answer — Indeed,  they  might,  and 
tear  the  flesh,  too.  Get  a  small, 
sharp  saw  and  saw  them  off  nearly 
to  the  beginning  of  each.  It  will  not 
hurt  the  rooster.  Roosters  have  no 
use  for  spurs,  anyway,  unless  they 
are  kept  for  fighting  purposes.  Tak- 
ing off  the  spurs  may  also  take  some 
of  the  bossiness  toward  other  roost- 
ers out  of  them. 


Rhineland  Breed 

Mrs.  I.  C,  Colorado:  What  kind  of  a 
breed  is  this  Rhinelander  breed  spoken 
of  in  some  of  the  farm  papers  as  lead- 
ing in  the  national  laying  contest  at 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  and  what  is  the 
average  of  eggs  per  month  for  all? 

Answer — The  Rhineland  breed  as 
layers  is  merely  represented  by  one 


hen  that  has  been  keeping  in  the 
lead,  I  judge.  This  breed  is  not  in 
our  standard,  though  it  may  be  in 
that  of  other  lands.  It  is  something 
like  the  Minorca,  I  am  told.  The 
English  White  Leghorns  are  yet 
holding  up  the  winning  pen.  Twenty 
eggs  a  month  is  the  average  for  each, 
though  many  are  laying  an  average 
far  beyond  this  to  make  good  for 
the  laggards. 


Immunity  from  Roup 

F.  B.  C. :  I  have  Heard  that  if  fowls 
recover  from  roup  they  never  have  it 
again.    Is  this  true? 

Answer — I  think  not.  At  least 
not  in  my  experience.  Chickenpox 
may  be  mistaken  for  roup.  Such 
cases  do  not  occur  twice  in  the  same 
fowl. 


These  Costly  Tires 

Now  Undersell  Nearly  Every  Make 


The  tables  are  turned.  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires — once  the  costly  tires — now  sell 
below  most  others.  There  are  16  makes 
sold  at  higher  prices — up  to  one-half  higher. 

Now  these  tires  which  rule  Tiredom — the 
.eading  tires  of  the  world — save  you  on  first 
cost  as  well  as  on  last  cost.  It  is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  to  get  them. 

Reasons  for  Cost 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  for  a  long  time  cost  one- 
fifth  more  than  other  standard  tires.  That  was 
due  to  four  great  features — costly  features 
— found  in  no  other  tire. 

They  ended  rim-cutting  by  a  method 
we  control.  It  has  saved  tire  users  millions. 

They  saved  blow-outs — all  the  blow- 
outs due  to  wrinkled  fabric.  They  did  this 
through  our  "On- Air"  cure — an  extra  process 
which  costs  us  $1,500  per  day. 

They  reduced  loose  tread  danger  by 
60  per  cent  through  a  patent  method. 

Our  All-Weather  tread  gave  to  users 
a  tough,  double -thick  anti-skid.  A  flat 
tread,  as  smooth  as  a 
plain  tread,  but  grasp- 
ing wet  roads,  with 
deep,  sharp,  resistless 
grips. 

No  other  tire  at  any 
price  has  ever  offered 
these  Jour  features. 


Reasons  for  Price 

The  reasons  for  present  Goodyear  prices 
are  just  these: 

New  factories,  new  equipment,  new  ma- 
chinery, new  efficiency.  A  multiplied  output, 
now  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  has  cut 
overhead  cost  24  per  cent  and  labor  cost 
25  per  cent. 

A  modest  profit.  Last  year  our  profit 
averaged  only  Q}4  per  cent. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  at  present  prices  are 
even  better  than  they  were  at  high  prices. 
They  excel  other  tires  just  as  tar,  and  in 
just  as  many  ways. 


(JOOD^YEAR 

AKRON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


Up  to  now  men  bought  these  tires  because 
of  their  hidden  economies.  They  bought 
millions  of  them  because  of  their  known 
mileage  records. 

Now  you  have  in  addition  this  visible 
economy — this  saving  which  comes  at  the 
start.  You  have  a  price  from  $5  to  $15  lower 
than  many  other  tires. 

Any  dealer  will 
supply  you  Good- 
year tires  at  Good- 
year prices.  If  he 
is  out,  he  will  get 
them  from  our 
nearest  branch. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Toronto,  Canada 
Branches  and  Agencies  in  1 03  Principal  Cities 


London>  England 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Mexico  City,  Mexico 
Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 
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The  Powerful  Smalley 
Cuts  Silo- Filling  Cost! 


Hurry-up  calls  for  the  Powerful  Smal- 
ley to  replace  broken-down,  flimsy  silage 
machines  happen  every  day.  The  Smalley 
works  on  the  grip-hook,  force-feed  principle; 
it  does  work  that  no  cheap  machine  can  stand 
up  under.  The  grip  hooks  and  extra  paddle 
roller  force  the  corn,  alfalfa,  oats  or  peas  into 
the  knives  as  fast  as  you  can  throw  it  on  the 
table.  And  it  cuts  that  silage  fine  and  uni~ 
form.  No  uneven,  coarse  pieces.  Your  silage 
packs  tight— you  get  more  tonnage. 

The  Powerful  Smalley 

Force-Feed  Silage  Cutter 

One-pulley  and  chain-drive  on  blower  outfits  re- 
place power-wasting  idlers.  Large  journals.  Hard- 
oil  cups  mean  easy  running,  no  burned-out  bear- 
ings. Blower  operates  separate  from  cutter— no 
chance  of  sudden  stoppage  of  cutter  causing  break- 
down. Send  a  postal  for  the  latest  Smalley  Cataloe, 
and  get  all  the  facts  today  about  the  fastest,  cleanest 
Cutter  and  Filler  in  the  world. 

The  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  345  Manitowoc, Wis. 

Mfri  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Peed  Cutters,  Combina- 
tion Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw 
Machines,  Champion  Flows,  Cob  Grinders  and  Eeed  Mills. 


"We  have  just  finished  filling  fota/ 
sflos  with  the  Smalley  No.  18.  It's 
not  only  a  force-feeder,  but  a  self- 
feeder.  We  do  away  with  one  man 
by  using  the  Smalley." 

James  W.  Wilson,  Director, 
State  School  Agr.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Alfalfa-Grinding 
Screen 

Another  great  Smalley  teature. 
Grinds  100  to  400  pounds  of  alfalfa 
meal  per  hour.  More  fattening 
than  wheat  bran,  at  half  the  cost. 
Screen  detachable.  Protected  by 
screen  patent  No.  721-246. 

Don't  rail  to  get  prices  on  our  new 
Enclosed  Carrier,  if  you  operate  a 
5  or  6  horsepower  engine.  Fills 
your  silo  in  windy  weather. 


ttae  Leva 
Control 


The  HELM 
Sanitary  Hog  Fountain 

provides  an  unfailing  supply 
of  clean,  pure  water. 

Can  be  removed  from  place  to  place  as  required. 
Can  not  be  overturned  or  broken.  Can  never  get  out 
of  order.  No  valves  or  floats:  no  exposed  air  holes; 
no  complicated  parts.  The  water  can  not  flow  back 
from  the  pan  to  defile  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 
Drinking  pan  is  removable  and  can  be  cleaned  and 
replaced  in  a  minute.  At  your  dealers.  If  he 
hasn't  it  send  for  our  free  trial  offer. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "Converting  Water  Into  Pork. 
S.  D.  Helm  Mfg.  Co.,    i028H  St.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


La  Paz  Markets  Busy  on  Sunday 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


mm 


f  _  1A  PAZ,  Bolivia— I  want  to  show 
II  I  you  how  our  Sabbath  is  spent 
J  in  this,  the  city  of  peace.  The 
capital  of  Bolivia  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  South 
American  cities,  and  Sunday  is  its 
great  day  of  the  week.  The  town  lies 
far  back  from  the  ocean,  across  the  high- 
est of  the  Andes,  and  on  one  of  the  high- 
est plateaus  of  the  earth.  In  the  Gulbert 
hotel,  where  I  am  writing,  I  am  almost 
two  miles  and  a  half  above  the  sea,  and 
I  can  see  from  my  window  the  perpetual 
snows  of  Mount  Illimani,  one  of  the  high- 
est peaks  of  this  hemisphere.  All  about 
are  other  high  mountains,  and  walling  me 
in  are  the  great  ramparts,  three  times 
as  high  as  the  Washington  monument, 
that  guard  the  basin  in  which  La  Paz 
lies.  I  have  climbed  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  have  tramped  for  miles  upon 
the  great  wall  of  China  that  separates  j 


and  tho  churches  and  the  public  buildings 
that  make  up  the  city. 

We  rode  down  the  sides  of  the  walls  on 
an  electric  trolley  in  winding  curves,  our 
train  zigzagging  this  way  and  that.  Here 
ths  cars  flew  around  a  loop,  and  there 
they  cut  a  great  figure  8,  while  further 
on  we  could  see  a  half  dozen  tracks  above 
and  below  us.  As  we  descended  the  town 
grew  larger,  and  the  buildingsi  that  were 
merely  toy  houses  when  viewed  from  the 
Alto,  became  of  respectable  size.  We  could 
now  pick  out  the  streets  as  they  climbed 
down  the  hills,  and  could  recognize  the 
buildings  about  the  great  central  plaza, 
where  stands  the  national  capitol,  in 
which  congress  meets.  We  could  see  the 
palace  where  the  president  lives,  and  at 
its  left  the  unfinished  cathedral,  upon 
which  the  people  have  been  working  for 
two  generations,  and  where  I  am  told 
they  will  still  be  working  for  a  generation 
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— it  answers  every  beverage  re- 
quirement— vim,  vigor,  refreshment, 
wholesomeness. 

It  will  satisfy  you. 


Whenever 
you  see  nn 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Coli 


Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name- 
Nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


that  country  from  Mongolia.  Neither  of 
these  -walls  is  over  fifty  feet  high.  The' 
walls  of  La  Paz  are  thirty  times  higher. 
They  extend  upward  for  1,500  feet  and 
in  a  plateau  that  is  more  than  13.000  feet 
"above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  plateau 
of  Bolivia  is  as  big  as  either  Virginia, 
Ohio  or  Kentucky,  and  on  one  side  of 
it  are  mountains,  some  of  which  are 
more  than  four  miles  in  height.  The  city 
lies  in  a  depression  in  that  plateau.  It  is 
in  a  little  hollow,  way  up  here  on  the 
topmost  roof  of  the  world.  Mr.  John  D. 
O'Rear,  our  American  minister,  says  the 
site  of  the  town  is  shaped  like  a  wash- 
bowl whose  top  is  three  miles  in  diameter 
and  whose  sices  are  1,500  feet  deep.  This 
bowl  is  almost  circular  except  for  one 
end,  where  is  a  great  crack,  out  of  which 
the  La  Paz  river  runs.  And,  indeed, 
that  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  city.  Its 
site  was  a  depression  in  the  bed  of  the 
great  inland  sea  that  once  covered  this 
mighty  plateau.  Then  the  earth  rose  and 
the  water  broke  through  at  the  crack 
and  ran  out,  leaving  the  dry  hollow  that 
now  holds  the  capital  of  the  Bolivian 
republic. 

Prom  Stage  to  Railway 

When  I  last  visited  La  Paz  I  rode  from 
Lake  Titicaca  across  the  plateau  on  the 
top  of  a  stage  drawn  by  eight  mules, 
which  were  changed  every  three  hours. 
This  time  I  came  on  the  railroad.  I  took 
the  train  at  Guaqui,  on  Lake  Titicaca, 
and  within  three  or  four  hours  had 
crossed  the  high  plains.  I  could  see  no 
sign  of  a  city  until  the  cars  stopped  a»t 
the  Alto.  This  is  at  the  edge  of  the 
basin,  where  the  motive  power  for  the 
train  Is  changed  from  steam  to  electric- 
ity. Here  our  engine  pulled  up  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  there  below  us 
was  this  mighty  hole  peppered  with 
houses,  roofed  with  red  tiles  and  galvan- 
ized Iron.  We  could  see  the  walls  of 
green,  made  by  nature,  and  the  patches 
of  cultivation  clambering  their  sides;  and 
right  In  the  center,  away  down  far  below 
us,  were  the  two  and  thrcc-Htory  houses 


to  come.  At  the  same  time  we  began  to 
notice  the  crowds  of  the  streets,  and  our 
eyes  caught  the  maze  of  bright  colors, 
which,  of  a  Sunday,  paint  waving  ribbons 
on  the  thoroughfares  of  La  Paz. 

Markets  Teem  with  Activity 

On  week  days  La  Paz  has  a  mixed  pop- 
ulation of  perhaps  80,000.  On  Sundays  this 
number  is  increased  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  Indians.  The  Aymaras  come  in  for 
many  miles  over  the  country  around, 
choosing  this  Lord's  day  of  all  others  as 
their  one  and  only  trading  day  of  the 
week. 

I  have  seen  most  of  the  great  market 
sights  of  the  world.  I  have  haggled  over 
the  prices  in  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Ben- 
ares. I  have  dickered  with  the  orientals 
in  Cairo  and  Tunis  and  have  fought 
with  the  Slavs  at  the  fair  of  Nijni  Nov- 
gorod on  the  Volga,  where  Europe  and 
Asia  annually  meet  to  buy  and  to  sell.  I 
have  seen  the  open-air  markets  of  Africa 
and  the  mighty  bazaars  of  Siam  and 
Burma,  but  nowhere  •  have  I  found  so 
much  activity  as  right  here  in  La  Paz. 

The  Indians  are  dressed  in  the  gayest 
of  reds,  yellows,  purples  and  greens. 
They  bring  their  families  with  them  and 
there  is  a  mass  of  moving  men,  women 
and  children  which  throngs  the  streets 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Every  one 
has  merchandise  with  him  and  many 
have  traveled  forty,  fifty  or  more  miles, 
carrying  their  wares  on  their  backs.  In 
addition  to  the  crowd  on  the  cobblestone 
roadways  are  two  long  lines  of  women 
sellers  who  take  up  the  sidewalks. 
Every  one  sits  down  where  she  is  and 
spreads  her  wares  out  before  her,  so  that 
there  are  literally  miles  of  vegetables  and 
goods  on  one  kind  of  other  lining  the 
streets.  In  addition  to  the  Indians  are 
the  many  Cholos  or  half  breeds,  and 
mixed  with  tho  whole  is  the  white  pop- 
ulation of  the  Bolivian  capital,  women 
and  men  who  have  come  out  to  buy  or 
see  the  strange  sights. 
Indians   Add   Gay    Colors    to  Scene 

The  chief  colors  come  from  the  dress  of 
the  Indians.    Tho  Children  and  grownups 
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wear  about  the  same  costume,  and  even 
the  babies  are  clad  like  their  parents. 
The  men  and  boys  have  on  ponchos 
which  cover  the  upper  parts  of  their 
bodies.  The  poncho  is  a  blanket  of  the 
brightest  of  colors,  with  a  short  slit  in 
the  middle  through  which  the  head  goes, 
so  that  the  cloth  rests  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders  and  falls  to  the  waist.  Under 
the  poncho  is  an  embroidered  vest,  and 
the  suit  is  completed  by  pantaloons  that 
reach  half  way  down  the  calf  and  are 
slit  up  to  the  knees  at  the  back.  Many 
of  the  Indian  men  are  barefooted,  and 
many  wear  sole-leather  sandals  tied  on 
with  strings.  The  most  of  them  have  on 
little  felt  hats  with  round  crowns,  and 
under  them  knit  flaps  that  cover  the  ears 
and  fall  to  the  shoulders. 

The  women  also  wear  hats  of  much  the 
same  shape,  and  some  of  them  are  bare- 
headed. All  are  barefooted.  They  wear 
gay  blankets  pinned  around  their  shoul- 
ders, covering  a  white  waist  or  vest.  They 
have  very  full  skirts  of  red,  yellow,  pink, 
green  or  blue.  Everything  is  of  the 
gaudiest  nature,  and  the  cheap  dyes  of 
Germany  have  aided  in  making,  the  hues 
and  tints  swear  at  one  another. 

The  Cholas  and  Cholos 

Mixed  with  the  Indians  are  the  Cholos 
and  Cholas  and  the  Cholitos.  The  Cho- 
las are  the  women,  and  Cholitos  is  a 
semi-affectionate  term  for  the  girls.  The 
cholos  are  the  mixed  breed  made  by  the 
crossing  of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Indian. 
The  Cholo  men  dress  much  as  we  do,  but 
the  women  and  girls  have  the  same  cos- 
tume they  have  had  for  a  generation  or 
more.  They  delight  in  delicate  colors,  and 
seem  to  have  robbed  the  gorgeous  Andean 
sunsets  for  the  tints  of  their  shawls  and 
dresses.  They  have  skirts  of  rose-red 
and  sky-blue.  Hundreds  of  them  wear 
skirts  of  sky-green,  and  not  a  few  have 
short  dresses  as  red  as  the  sun  as  its  set- 
ting. They  have  shawls  of  the  finest  of 
silk  of  the  most  delicate  hues,  and  these 
are  so  draped  that  they  stand  out  over 
the  skirts,  which  are  propped  out  with 
hoops.  The  skirts  themselves  reach  only 
to  the  ripe  curve  of  the  calf,  whose 
plumpness  is  brought  out  by  the  high 
shoes  of  white,  cream  or  blue  kid  that 
form  the  fashionable  footgear.  The  Chola 
shoes  have  very  high  heels.  They  are 
buttoned  high  up,  but  are  always  tied  at 
the  top  by  a  cord  with  a  tassel  that 
hangs  half  way  to  the  ankle. 

The  girls  have  white  straw  hats  with 
tiny  black  bands  around  the  crown  and 
bows  on  one  side.  The  bands  seem  to  be 
pasted  on  the  hat,  and  sometimes  they 
are  merely  streaks  of  black  paint.  As  the 
Cholito  struts  along  the  street  on  her 
high  heels  she  rests  her  hat  rakishly  on 
one  side  of  her  head  and  walks  with  a 
swing.  Sometimes  she  flirts  her  skirts  a 
little  to  show  her  green  or  blue  colored 
stockings;  and  often  you  notice  that  she 
has  no  stockings  at  all  and  that  what 
you  thought  was  knitted  hose  of  rose-col- 
ored silk  is  the  bare,  rosy  pink  of  the  leg. 
Home  of  World's  Chief  V  egetables 

The  variety  of  the  vegetables,  fruits 
and  meats  is  great,  and  the  quality 
is  especially  fine.  This  high  plateau  is 
the  home  of  some  of  the  chief  crops  of 
the  world.  It  is  known  that  the  potato 
came  from  the  Andes,  and  it  is  a  question 
as  to  whether  this  is  not  the  birthplace  of 
our  Indian  corn.  Bolivia  has  maize,  the 
grains  of  which  are  twice  as  large  as  any 
grown  by  our  farmers.  Some  are  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  every  grain  as  big 
as  my  thumb  nail.  Others  are  white,  of 
tw.ce  the  size  of  a  lima  bean,  and  so 
floury  that  they  could  be  mashed  to  a 
powder  between  two  stones.  Some  of  the 
corn  is  of  a  mulberry  color,  other  kinds 
are  red  or  even  jet  black. 

As  to  the  potatoes,  they  are  red,  white 
and  yellow,  and  some  are  as  pink  as  the 
toes  of  the  babies  playing  among  them. 
Some  of  the  potatoes  are  as  big  as  your 
fist,  and  other  varieties  not  more  than 
the  size  of  a  thimble.  They  are  all  sold 
by  the  pile  and  a  half  dozen  or  ten  make 
up  the  average  purchase. 

Nearly  every  potato  seller  has  chuno 
among  her  wares.  They  are  potatoes  so 
treated  that  they  look  like  bleached  bones, 
and  are  almost  as  hard.  When  you  break 
them  apart  you  find  them  fibrous  and 
tough.  They  are  ordinary  potatoes  so 
frozen  and  dried  that  they  can  be  kept 
for  years  without  spoiling.  The  usual 
method  of  making  chuno  is  to  soak  the 


raw  potatoes  in  water,  night  after  night, 
and  then  lay  them  out  on  the  ground  to 
freeze.  When  the  skins  are  rubbed  off 
by  treading  them  with  the  bare  feet.  After 
that  they  are  dried  in  the  open  air.  Po- 
tatoes so  treated  become  as  hard  as 
stones.  They  form  one  of  the  chief  foods 
of  the  Indians,  who  store  them  away  for 
the  winter.  They  havefio  be  soaked  be- 
fore being  eaten.  They  are  served  in  the 
form  of  a  stew.  I  have  tasted  them,  but 
they  are  insipid  and  not  at  all  appetizing. 

Many  Strange  Fruits  and  Grains 

Going  on  with  our  walk  through  the 
market  we  see  many  fruits  and  grains 
that  are  strange  to  our  eyes.  Here  is  a 
woman  who  sells  quir.au,  or  the  seeds 
of  a  plant  akin  to  our  pig  weed.  The 
seeds  are  as'  large  as  grains  of  mus- 
tard, and  as  white  as  snow.  They  are 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  make  an  excel- 
lent gruel.  There  are  also  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  oats,  sold  in  infinitesimal  quan- 
tities. There  are  sweet  and  sour  lemons 
and  white  grapes  as  big  as  ripe  damson 
plums.  There  are  paltas  or  alligator 
pears  of  twice  the  size  of  those  that 
come  to  our  markets,  and  the  pieae,  a 
fruit  that  looks  like  a  mamoth  bean  pod. 
It  has  a  green  skin,  and  inside  it  a  pulp 
like  the  finest  of  white  spun  silk,  which 
when  cold  tastes  like  a  finely  flavored  ice 
cream.  There  are  also  oranges,  apricots 
and  bananas  as  well  as  tunas,  the  fruit  of 
the  cactus.  All  of  these  come  from  the 
Yungas  valley,  which  is  reached  through 
the  break  in  the  great  basin  in  which  T^a 
Paz  lies.  Going  down  through  that  break 
you  rapidly  descend  until  you  reach  a 
tropical  climate,  where  the  vegetation  is 
dense  and  where  there  are  bananas  and 
pineapples,  royal  palms  and  wild  cotton 
trees.  There  are  also  coffee  plantations 
and  gardens  in  which  the  coca  leaves  are 
raised  to  give  the  Indians  their  favorite 
chew.  Bolivia  has  every  product  under 
the  sun,  and  its  tropical  valleys  supply 
the  highlands  with  fruit. 

Some  of  these  Indians  have  come  from 
those  regions.  Here  is  one  woman  selling 
coffee  beans,  fresh  from  the  grove;  next 
her  is  one  with  a  pile  of  artichokes,  while 
further  on  a  third  is  peddling  sections  of 
sugar  cane,  half  as  long  as  my  arm.  She 
sells  them  for  5  cents  a  stick.  • 

All  of  the  vegetables  and  meats  in  this 
market  will  be  cooked  with  llama  manure. 
There  is  no  other  fuel  used  in  La  Paz, 
and  that  notwithstanding  it  is  a  city  of 
80,000  inhabitants.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  great  cost  of  coal.  The  freight  rates 
from  the  coast  from  where  all  the  coal 
comes,  are  $27.50  a  ton,  and  this  brings 
the  price  of  that  fuel  here  to  about  £10 
per  ton,  or  $50  gold.  This  makes  it  pro- 
hibitive for  ordinary  use,  and  the  result 
is  there  is  not  a  furnace  or  hot- water 
heating  plant  in  the  whole  city. 
(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

save  much  time  and 
labor  in  summer 


BESIDES  GREATLY  IN- 
creaaiag  the  quantity  and 
improving  the  quality  of 
cream  and  butter  De  Laval 
Cream  Separators  save  much 
valuable  time  and  labor. 

THIS  GREAT  SAVING  OF 
time  and  labor  counts  for 
more  in  summer  than  at  an; 
other  season  and  often  alone 
saves  the  cost  of  a  separator, 
aside  from  all  its  other  ad- 
vantages. 

AS  COMPARED  WITH  ANY 
kind  of  gravity  setting  the 
saving  of  man's  time  and 
labor  and  usually  woman's 
drudgery  with  a  De  Laval  is 
a  big  item  in  its  favor. 


AS  COMPARED  WITH 
other  Separators  the  De 
Laval  saves  much  time  and 
labor  by  its  greater  capacity, 
easier  running,  easier  hand- 
ling, easier  cleaning  and 
freedom  from  need  of  ad- 
justment or  repair. 

THESE  ARE  MERELY  SOME 
of  the  advantages  which 
make  a  De  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator the  best  of  all  sum- 
mer farm  investments,  as 
every  De  Laval  agent  will  be 
glad  to  explain  and  demon- 
strate to  any  one  at  all  in- 
terested. 

SEE  THE  NEAREST 
De  Laval  agent  at  ONCE  or 
if  you  do  not  know  him 
write  us  direct  for  any  de- 


sired  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  29 ltd 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


Broadway,  New  York 
ison  St.,  Chicago 


"0HI0"1914  Model 


The  Silo  Fil'er  With  the  Direct  Drive  | 

Wonderful  recent  improvements  of  . 
"Ohio'reclipse  anything  ever  before 
produced.  One  lever  controls  all  movements  I 
—reverses  by  wood  friction  at  finger  pres-  B 
eure.  Self-feeder — with  famous  "Bull  Dog"  ■ 
grip.  Patented  Direct  Drive— Shear  cut—  f 
non-explosive,  non-clogging.  Enormous  ton- 
nage  on  half  inch  cut— 50  to  250  tons  a  day —  I 
6  to  15  h.  p.  20-year  durability.  "Ohio-cut"  I 
silage  famous— cuts  all  crops.  Used  by  Ex- 
periment Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  I 
Many  big  new  features  this  year.  a 
Write  for  folder  B,  free,  ■ 
also  send  10c  for  264-page  I 
book,  "Modern  Silage  a 
Methods."  ■ 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.  I 
Salem,  Ohio 

"  WRITE  "FOR  BOOK 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylf^ 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.l.  Light  ronni 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.    Skims  95  qts, 
per  hoar-   Made  also  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown  1 

30  Days' Free  Trial  ^^o'S^hJT 

it  Saves  in  cream     EJostal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog fulder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer, 
hay  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH- DOVER  CO.  'm 
2208  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and.  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 

BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FBI] 
WATSON  E.  COLEICAK,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washing-ton.  S.  C. 


I'll  Rid  Your  Pigs  of  WORMS 

or  NO 


Little  pies  only  a  few  weeks  old  are  often  found  loaded  with  worms.  These  dangerous 
blood-sucking  parasites  get  into  the  stomach  and  intestines  causing  indigestion,  constipation,  stunting: 
the  animal's  growth  and  laying  the  foundation  for  hog  cholera  and  other  contagious  d  iseases.  Don't  let 
these  deadly  pests  get  a  foot-hold  on  your  farm.  Don't  let  them  rob  you  of  your  whole  season's  profits.  I'll 
rid  all  your  stock  of  worms.  I'll  prove  it  right  on  your  own  farm  before  you  pay.  I'll  pro.e  it  or  nc  pay. 


i  The  Great 
>  WORM 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
LIVE  STOCK 
Conditioner 


Sal-Vet,  is  used  and  endorsed  by 
the  following  State  Colleges  or  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations:  Iowa.Ten- 
nessee,  North  Carolina.  Texas.  Idaho,  Cal- 
ifornia.Oklahoma, Connecticut.  Alabama  and 
successful  feeders  and  breeders  everywhere. 


is  a  wonder-working  medicated  salt  with  which  farm  animals  doctor  them- 
selves.  It  requires  no  dosing,  no  drenching,  no  starving,  no  trouble  at 
'  all.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below — tell  me  how  many  head  of 
stock  you  have  and  I'll  ship  you  enough  Sal- Vet  to  last  all 
yoar  stock  60  days.   You  simply  pay  the  freight  charges 
when  it  arrives.    When  the  60  days  are  up  report 
results.   If  it  fails  to  do  what  I  claim  I'll  cancel 
the  charge.   You  won't  owe  me  a  penny.  Send 
the  coupon  TODAY. 


SIDNEY  ft.  FE1L,  Pres. 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  GO.  c&s 

Dept.TF   Cleveland,  Ohio 


READ 

What  Users  Say: 

"I  fed  Sal- Vet  to  a  bunch  of 
fall  pigs,  which  were  full  of 
worms,  and  were  a  poor  looking 
lot.  In  a  short  time,  there 
great  improvement— their 
came  e month  and  shiny,  and  they 
made  much  faster  gains. "— Otto 
Schulke,  Lombard,  Illinois. 

"When  the  Sal-Vet  arrived,  my  hog» 
were  sick,  and  up  to  that  time  I  had 
lost  sixteen  pigs,  all  under  20  pounds. 
After  the  balance  of  the  pigs  had  ac- 
cess to  Sal-Vet,  they  came  through  all 
right,  and  some  now  weigh  525  pounds, 
which  1  consider  pretty  good.  '-Ben. 
E.  Wottte.  Prop.  North  Grove  Farm, 
RU  No.  1,  Milbank,  S.  D. 

"Ihave  fedSal-Vot  to  16  head  of  pl^ 
8  of  these  were  butchered  last  wee 
and  averaged  S8Q  lbs.  net;  the  other 
8  will  easily  make  300  lbs.  each. 
My  neighbors'  hogs  within  200 
yards  of  mine,    are  dying  with 
cholera."— Dr.  O.McLah  lan, b*c. 
Bo«*  of  Health,  Oolitic.  Ind. 


PRICES 

40 lbs.,  $2.26;  100Ibs.,$5L 
200  lbs.,  $9;  300  lbs.,  §13: 
500  lbs.,  $21.12.  Never  sold 
in  bulk;     only  in  Trade 
Marked  Sal-Vet  packages, 
Shipments  for  60  days7 
trial  are  based  on 
1  lb.  of  Sal-Vet  for 
each  sheep  or  hog, 
and  4  lbs.  for  each 
horse  or  head  of  cattle, 
as  near   as   toe  can 
come  without  break- 
ing  regular  size 
packages.    Oet  the 
genuine  SAL -VET, 


Sidney  ft.  Fell,  Pres. 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  CO. 
Dept.  TF  7-11-14         CLEVELAND,  0. 

.ip  me  enoach  Sal-Vat  to  last  my  stock  60  days. 
I  wilfpay  the  freight  charge  when  it  arrives.  WTe* 
to  report  results  promptly  In  »>0  days,  an-!  a:  that  tme 
»y  for  it  if  it  does  what  you  claim.   If  It  docj  not.  yoa 


Name  

\  O  

Shipping  Sta  State  

Sheep  Hoss  Cattle  Hones. 
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HAVE  THE  MERIT 

of  being  near  DENVER,  in  the  most 
healthful  state  in  the  union. 

The  many  thousands  of  tourists  who 
visit  Colorado  each  year  proclaim  it, 
and  so  does  everybody  living  there. 

The  climate  of  Colorado  is  universally  admit- 
ted to  be  a  specific  for  consumption  and  di- 
seases of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  diseased 
get  well  and  the  healthful  take  on  increased  vi- 
tality. 

Farming  at  West  Farms  gives  the  most  nu- 
tritious food  which,  with  pure  water,  makes 
life  for  the  family  and  animals  well  worth  liv- 
ing. 

Grain  growing  and  stock  raising  are  done  in 
same  way  as  where  you  are  now.  No  pesis, 
stumps  or  stones  to  contend  with.  You  can 
buy  my  lands  at  a  very  low  price  and  on  very 
easy  terms  if  you  are  an  actual  settler.  I  am 
building  a  model  farmers'  community  mostly 
from  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

I  show  these  lands  in  an  automobile  and 
cut  your  expenses  of  seeing  them  in  other  ways. 
For  complete  details  write  me. 


N.  P.  WEST  President, 

West  Land  Development  Co., 

WEST 
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Get  Your  Farm  Home 
in  the  Red  River  Valley 

or  adjoining  territory 

Climate  much  like  Nebraska  or  Iowa.  The  growing  day  is 
two  hours  longer — that's  what  makes  premium  wheat  and  in- 
creases the  yield  per  acre. 

Soil  rich,  heavy  clay  loam  with  yellow  clay  subsoil.  Water 
good  and  easily  accessible.  Entire  country  is  prairie  with  good 
roads  on  every  section  line. 

Drainage  good,  Producing  the  finest  food  and  water.  It's 
an  ideal  dairy  country.  Price  of  butter  fat  runs  from  35c  to  40c. 
Rural  mails  and  telephones  radiate  from  every  village.  Schools, 
churches  and  lodges  everywhere,  with  every  convenience  that  any 
farming  community  has.  A  $3  5.00  per  acre  farm  there  will  yield 
as  many  dollars  profit  as  the  $100.00  per  acre  one  in  Iowa  or  Ne- 
braska, and  in  a  short  time  it  will  sell  for  as  much  as  the  Iowa 
one,  or  $100.00  per  acre.  As  we  are  owners,  we  can  make  re- 
markably easy  terms.  Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet — it's  free. 
Join  an  early  excursion  and  see  for  yourself  what  we  offer.  You 
will  find  it  better  than  you  expect. 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY  LAND  COMPANY 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 
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Our  Readers9  Exchange 

Thit  department  it  for  the  use  of  oar  reader*.  Give  us  yoar 
experience,  ask  question*,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  as  hear  from  you. 


J 


Horses  Eat  Posts 

E.  C.  B.,  Wyoming:  I  have  received 
much  valuable  information  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper.  Now  I  want  to 
know  why  my  horses  chew  the  posts  and' 
any  wood  they  can  get  at.  They  run  in 
an  alfalfa  pasture  and  I  feed  hay  also. 
They  have  access  to  salt.  They  are  fat 
and  seem  to  be  in  the  best  of  health. 
My  neighbor's  horses  do  the  same  thing. 
The  posts  are  of  white  cedar  and  look 
as  If  beavers  had  been  working  on  them. 

Answer — There  is  something  in 
the  wood  that  appeals  to  their  appe- 
tite. We  have  seen  horses  eat  both 
cedar  and  pine  pests,  even  though 
they  were  in  the  very  best  pasture. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
horses  and  there  is  nothing  that  will 
prevent  this  as  long  as  they  remain 
in  the  pasture. 
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SAVE  YOUR  ALFALFA 

-  BY  USING  A  - 

Rogers  Tent  &  Awning  Company  Stack  Cover 

You  will  save  several  times  the  price  of  one  of  our  stack  covers  on  one 
crop  of  alfalfa.  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  guarantee  the  quality  and  work- 
manship to  be  of  the  very  best  There  are  many  uses  to  which  these  covers 
can  be  put.  as  well  as  the  protection  of  your  hay  crop.  You  won't  know  how 
you  got  along  without  one.    AH  orders  are  filled  promptly.  For  prices  address 

ROGERS  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  Fremont,  Neb. 


Possibly  Hog  Cholera 
H.  H.,  Aurora,  Nebraska:  We 
are  in  receipt  of  a  postcard  with  the 
foregoing  initials  and  address,  but 
unsigned.  This  man  wants  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  his  hogs. 
He  says  they  seem  to  cough,  have 
scours  and  get  thin,  eat  fairly  well, 
but  lie  around  between  feeding 
times.  Very  likely  they  have  chol- 
era, though  it  may  be  only  worms. 
This  man  should  have  his  hogs  ex- 
amined at  once  by  a  competent  vet- 
erinarian. When  writing  for  infor- 
mation to  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  it  is  positivey  necessary  that 
you  give  your  name  and  address  for 
prompt  service.  It  takes  two  to 
three  weeks  to  get  an  answer 
through  these  columns,  but  we  re- 
ply at  once  by  letter  where  the  name 
is  signed  if  the  nature  of  the  case 
seems  to  require  a  prompt  answer. 


Horses  Poisoned  by  Weed 

A.  E.  J.,  Nebraska:  There  has  been 
considerable  trouble  in  this  locality  the 
last  few  years  with  a  disease  among 
horses.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and 
whether  there  is  any  cure  or  preventive? 
At  first  they  seem  dull,  with  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  stand  around  the  pastures; 
later  they  commence  walking  around  in 
circles  with  their  heads  down  and  ears 
leaning  forward.  The  brain  must  be  af- 
fected, as  they  do  not  hear,  feel  or  see 
very  distinctly.  They  will  go  through 
wire  fences  or  blunder  through  or  over 
anything  that  lies  in  their  path,  some 
cases  being  so  bad  that  they  will  bite 
anything  that  gets  in  their  way.  One 
colt  bit  off  the  neck  of  the  bottle  when 
I  was  trying  to  give  him  medicine,  and 
chewed  the  glass,  while  blood  ran  from 
his  mouth. 

I  had  one  horse  that  had  it  late  in  the 
summer,  but  did  not  seem  very  sick.  She 
did  not  do  very  well,  however,  and  could 
not  stand  hard  work.  I  quit  working  her 
and  she  seemed  better,  but  the  next 
spring  got  worse  and  died.  Their  eyes 
get  bloodshot  and  they  seem  to  see  only 
some  large,  dark  object  and  blunder 
toward  it,  get  over,  through  or  around  it, 
but  keep  going,  with  unsteady  gait,  re- 
gardless of  bumps,  bruises  or  cuts. 

A  neighbor  has  lost  four  head  this 
spring.  Three  of  these  were  mares  about 
to  foal.  Two  of  them  seemed  to  get  bet- 
ter until  their  colts  came,  when  they  took 
worse  suddenly  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
Three  were  running  on  grass  all  the  time 
and  the  other  one  part  of  the  time. 

Very  few  get  well.  One  team  that  I 
know  of  seemed  to  recover,  but  could 
never  stand  hard  work  after  that.  It 
seems  to  affect  horses  of  all  ages,  though 
I  believe  the  majority  have  been  mature 


horses.  They  generally  live  two  or  three 
weeks;  some  live  much  longer,  but  in 
severe  cases  they  sometimes  live  only  a 
few  days.  I  have  lost  two  head  of 
horses  this  last  week. 

Answer — This  trouble  is  in  the 
nature  of  poison  by  loco  weed,  or 
the  so-called  "bottom  disease"  that 
has  been  prevalent  in  some  years.  It 
is  without  doubt  caused  by  eating 
some  weed.  The  only  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  take  the  horses  off  pas- 
ture- and  put  them  into  the  barn, 
feeding  them  on  dry  feed,  as  in  win- 
ter. This  will  prevent  their  getting 
any  more  of  the  poisonous  weed. 


A  Cloudburst 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE  SEVERN.) 

around.  Presently  he  discovered  a 
hole  in  the  front  yard  that  had  been 
dug  by  a  coyote  before  the  house  was 
built,  and  the  rain  had  washed  it 
out.  This  was  the  only  way  we  could 
see  that  the  water  could  get  in  the 
cellar. 

When  the  storm  was  over  we  went 
to  bed  and  slept  for  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  peace. 


Farm  Versus  City  Life 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  EIGHT) 

dog  there  is  the  tax,  and  often  he  has 
to  be  muzzled;  a  cat  becomes  a 
prowler  on  others'  premises;  chick- 
ens crow  and  disturb  the  neighbors, 
and  even  children  are  ruled  out  in 
many  places.  I  would  endure  much 
privation  to  stay  on  the  farm  if  I 
were  a  young  woman.  A.  E.  E. 
Oklahoma. 


Victrola  VI,  $25 

Other  styles  $15  to  $200 

Listen  to  the 
band!  Anywhere 
at  any  time  with  a 
Victrola. 

The  world's  greatest  bands  to 
play  for  you  any  selections  you 
want  to  hear. 

Hear  your  favorite  music 
at   any    Victor  dealer's. 
Write  to  us  for  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co., 
Mvntreul,  Canadian  Distributors 


ALFALFA 

SOWN  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  AUGUST 

How  to  (trow  Alfalfa,  how  to  food  It,  liow  to  bar- 
vest  and  cure  for  it.  Full  Information  for  corn  belt 
farmers  who  wish  to  grow  this  most  profitable  bay 
crop  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Also  samples 
of  our  Western  Upland,  Dakota  and  Turkestan  seed 
of  extra  quality  at  low  prices.  Address 

|OWA  SEED  CO.,        DEPT.  51       .  DES  MOINES.  IOWA. 
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Entered  in  Tractor  Show 


Last  week  we  showed  pictures  of 
a  tractor  and  a  plow  that  had,  been 
entered  in  the  Fremont  Tractor 
show.  Above  we  show  the  Holt  Cat- 
erpillar, another  tractor  that  will  be 
seen  at  Fremont  this  year.   In  suc- 


ceeding issues  we  will  show  other 
machines.  Don't  forget  the  date — 
August  17  to  22.  The  leading  makes 
of  tractors  and  plows  will  be  seen  at 
work,  and  the  prospective  purchaser 
given  an  opportunity  to  judge  of 
their  qualities. 


Seventy-Three  Elevators  in  One  County 


Drovers'  Journal-Stockman;  Walter  B. 
Roberts,  Li  E.  Roberts  &  Co.;  T.  J.  Don- 
ahue and  A.  J.  Randall.  Donahue,  Ran- 
dall &  Co.;  J.  O.  Alsworth,  Great  West- 
ern Commission  company;  C.  L.  Talbot, 
brand  inspector;  G.  W.  Hervey,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer;  A.  E.  Rogers. 
Omaha  Live  Stock  Commission  company; 
Frank  J.  Coad,  jr.,  Packers'  National 
bank;  Dr.  C.  M.  Day,  special  state  vet- 
erinarian; James  Owen,  Stock  Yards  Na- 
tional bank;  A.  F.  Stryker,  secretary 
South  Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Western  Nebraska  Cattle  Growers' 
Association  is  a  business  organization. 
Its  purpose  in  getting  its  members  to- 
gether once  a  year  is  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  cattle  producers.  The  kind  of 
meeting  that  was  held  this  year  is  the 
kind  that  will  best  promote  these  inter- 
ests. Each  year  they  should  have  a  short 
program  within  their  membership,  where 
appointed  members  may  be  called  upon 


to  introduce  discussions  of  very  vital  sub- 


jects pertaining  to  the  successful    nan-  i 
dling  of  certain  diseases  of  the  herd  or  I 
methods  of  breeding,  or  the  development 
or  marketing  of  the  stock  produced,  etc., 
as  the  occasion  would  seem  to  warrant.  1 
An    old-fashioned     experience  meeting, 
where  the   members   would   be  instilled 
with  the  spirit  of  getting  up  and  relating 
their  experiences  of  success  and  failure, 
would,  we  believe,  come  nearer  to  fill- 


ing the  demand  and  requirements  of  a 
live  stock  convention  of  this  sort  than 
any  other  disposition  of  the  time  that 
could  be  devised. 


Better  Corn 


The  Adel  Vltrltled  Tile  Cora  Crib  Una  live  times! 
more  ventilation  than  any  other  practical  crlb.T 
This  means  higher  graded  corn.  Ventilating  core! 
absolutely  prevents  mould.   You  can  huslc  earlier! 

and  avoid  freezing  ringers.  Costs no  I 
_  more  than  wooden  crib  and  Is  Ore, I 
\   wind, rat  and  time  proof.  Kopalnt-r 
lng  or  repairs.    Takes  lessl 
ground  room  for  capacity  tbant 
double  crlb.r 


Tile  Corn  Crib 

Pl8  decided  advantages  set  out  In  our  new1 
f  catalog  wblcb  you  can  have  free.  The  per- 
manent crib  for  modern  farmers.  Clrcolar  ' 
'form  prevents  racking.  Cone  spreader 
spreads  evenly,  forcing  moisture  to  evapo- 
rate. The  Adel  Tile  Crib  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  wooden  crib  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages.  Tile  cribs  are  built  with  or 
without  granaries,  from  various  plans. 

Drain  Tile— Drained  land  pays  bigger 
profits.  Our  vitrified  drain  tile  are 
frost  proof.   Write  for  our  general 
catalog  and  get  a  glass  cutter  free. 

ADEL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
255  Main  St., 
Adel   •    -  Iowa 


These  six  elevators,  with  a  ca-  |  There  are  sixty-seven  other  eleva- 
pacity  of  1,401,064  bushels,  are  lo-  |  tors  in  this  same  county,  and  in 
cated  in  Langdon,  the  county  seat  of  i  1911  these  elevators  held  8,665,083 
Cavalier     county,     North     Dakota,  bushels  of  wheat. 


Blackleg  and  Brands  Interest  Cattlemen 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE  FIVE) 

of  the  present  meeting,  $3,000.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
placed  the  following  persons  in  charge: 
President,  Robert  Graham  of  Alliance; 
vice  president,  A.  T.  Davis  of  Hyannis; 
secretary-treasurer,  C.  C.  Jamison,  Ells- 
worth; members  of  executive  committee, 
C.  H.  Tully,  Alliance;  E.  P.  Myers, 
Omaha;  Reuben  Lisco,  Lodge  Pole;  J.  H. 
Baohellor,  Valentine;  Herman  Krause, 
Long  Lake;  J.  H.  Monahan,  Whitman; 
A.  R.  Modisett,  Rushville;  E.  M.  Eldred, 
Orlando:  J.  H.  Orr,  Llewellyn;  E.  M. 
Searle,  Ogallala;  John  Diemer,  Hyannis; 
A.  Metzger,  Merriman;  J.  H.  Quigley, 
Valentine  E.  M.  Brass,  Grand  Island; 
Daniel  Adamson,  Lake. 

The  efficiency  of  the  brand  inspection 
at  South  Omaha  to  the  members  of  the 
association  was  illustrated  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  caught  up  during  the  year, 
which  closed  March  31,  1914.  The  follow- 
ing saving  to  the  membership  is  given 
in  the  brand  inspector's  report:  Calves, 
four;  bulls,  thirteen;  steers,  208;  cows, 
fifty -three;  total,  278;  value,  $18,556.39. 
This  amount  shows  the  proceeds  returned 
to  the  secretary  of  the  association,  with 
instructions  as  to  ownership,  based  upon 
the  brands  the  cattle  carried. 

The  proceeds  sent  direct  to  the  owners 
by  commission  men  in  whose  hands  the 
inspector  found  the  cattle  were  $65,815.50, 
representing    forty-one    calves,  thirty- 


seven  bulls,  519  steers  and  3S9  cows,  a 
total  of  9S6  head.  The  grand  total  by 
both  sources  of  returns  was  1,264  head, 
valued  at  $84,371.89. 

$1,000,000     Saved     by  Association 

A  summary  of  the  brand  inspection 
work  for  the  Nebraska  Cattle  Growers' 
Association  for  the  last  fifteen  years  at 
South  Omaha  is  one  of  the  startling  fea- 
tures of  this  line  of  information.  There 
were  caught  up  by  the  brand  inspectors 
24,229  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $998,309.28. 
Almost  $1,000,000  have  been  saved  to  the 
membership  of  this  association  in  fifteen 
years.  This  conservation  of  Nebraska 
cattle  resources  has  been  conducted  by  C. 
L.  Talbot,  head  of  the  brand  inspection 
department  at  the  South  Omaha  stock 
yards. 

The  South  Omaha  Live  Stock  Exchange 
for  many  years  has  been  sending  a  dele- 
gation of  its  representatives  to  this  meet- 
ing, composed  mainly  of  commission  firm 
representatives,  stock  yards  officials, 
bankers,  etc.,  whose  business  is  co-or- 
dinated with  the  cattle-growing  industry. 
The  South  Omaha  representatives  this 
year  were:  John  S.  Walters,  superin- 
tendent, and  W.  H.  Schellberg,  traffic 
manager  of  Union  Stock  Yards;  B.  F. 
Roth,  representing  Wood  Bros. ;  E.  W. 
Cahow,  National  Live  Stock  Commis- 
sion; Allen  H.  Dudley,  Allen  Dudley  & 
Co.;  A.  W.  Tagg  and  E.  J.  Wright, 
Tagg  Bros.  Company;   Bruce  McCuIloch, 


No  More 
Hand  Pumping 
Now! 

When  you  start  doing  chores 
you  won't  have  to  stop  long  at 
the  pump  if  a 

Fairbanks-Morse 
Eclipse  Engine 

is  attached  to  it.  Your  boy  can  easily 
start  it.  Complete  instructions  with 
every  engine.  Water  for  the  stock 
and  the  household  is  supplied 
regardless  of  wind  or  weather. 
It's  the  only  economical  way 
of  pumping  —  the  only  way 
consistent  with  the  use  of 
your  other  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery. You'll  be  surprised 
to  find  what  a  lot  of  water  the 
Eclipse  Engine  pumps  for 
each  pint  of  gasoline  used. 

Do  You  Want  Catalog  No.  JB821. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Engines,  Pumps,  Electric  Motors,  Windmills  and  Other  Machinery 


Omaha 
St.  Paul 


Chicago 
Denver 


Kansas  City 
Salt  Lake  City 


St.  Louis 
San  FrancUco 


Ithe: 


EEMAN  ENSILAGE  GUTTER 


WORLD'S  STANDARD  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS 

I      The  Freeman  Ensilage  Cutter  is  the  strongest,  safest,  most 
durable,  convenient  and  capable  cutter  ever  perfected 


Write 
For  Our 
Free  Catalog 

Describes  entire  Free 
man  Line — all  sizes  of 
Cutters  and  up-to-date 
Freeman  (Patented)  Enclosed 
Steel  Carriers  and  Blowers.  It 
means  satisfaction  and  nioney-saving 
to  you,    Writt  for  our  Fro*  Catalog  today! 

The  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

221  Michigan  Ave. 
RACINE.    .  WISCONSIN. 


Force  feed  type— handles  biggest  bundles  with  remarkable  ease. 
It  runs  smoother  and  faster,  cuts  cleaner,  uses  less  power  than 
any  other  machine.    Cuts  eoit,  tavtt  timt,  ttofi  uatu.    Has  ad- 
justable knives,  large  feed  rolls.  lafity  fly  nhttl,  tafity  itny  Iroir; 
can  be  broueht  to  a  standstill  instantly.    Enclosed  Steel 
Carrier  (Patented)  is  mil  inthud-i'As  silo  quicker,  redu- 
ces running  expense,  pre- 
vents feed  blowing  away. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


July  II,  it  i 


¥  lERE'S  the  low  down  spreader  with  the  big  drive  wheels. 
*  The  beater  and  all  driving  parts  are  on  the  rear  axle. 
That  means  no  clutches  to  give  trouble,  no  chains  to  break 
or  to  get  out  of  line;  it  means  less  than  half  the  parts  here* 
tofore  used  on  the  simplest  spreader. 

Only  hip  high  to  the  top.  Easy  to  load.  You  see  where 
to  place  each  forkful.  The  result  is  an  even  load  that 
spreads  uniformly. 

Light  draft  because  the  beater  runs  on  roller  bearings  and 
the  center  of  the  load  is  comparatively  near  the  team. 
Staunch,  strong  and  easy  to  operate. 

See  the  John  Deere,  the  spreader  with  the  beater  on  the  axle. 
Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  beautiful 
booklet,  also  for 

"Farm  Manures  and  Fertilizers" — Free 

A  book  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  soil  expert.  It  tells  the  value  of  manure, 
how  it  should  be  stored,  and  how  applied  to  the  land  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  You  can  get  both  books  free  when  you  write  about  John  Deere 
Spreaders  by  asking  for  package  No.  Y  I5 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Do  you  consider  dairy  farming  a  real  busi- 
ness, a  man's  job  or  simply  a  side  issue?  Are 
you  keeping  high-producing  Holsteins  or  just 
cows  ? 

A  good  Holstein  is  little  short  of  ai  perpetual 
motion  milk-making  machine,  that  while  in 
milk  uses  her  food  for  milk  production  and 
when  dry  stores  up  body  fat  to  be  converted 
into  milk  fat  as  soon  as  she  freshens.  She 
will  earn  50  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  her  feed. 

Why  not  keep  this  kind? 

Send  for  FTREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secy.,  Box  179,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  AD- 
vertisers  on  this  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


GRAIN  MELT  JSJtAAW 

VegetableHogFotasli 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  trial 
12  5-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Supply  Co. 

South 
Omaha, 
Neb. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C.  Davenport 


HE  live  stock  markets  of  the 
country  have  been  singularly 
free  of  late  from  any  develop- 
ments of  importance.  The  trade 
in  fact  for  the  last  two  weeks 
or  more  has  been  running  along  in  a 
very  even  sort  of  way.  While  a  market 
without  changes  may  be  a  very  tame  af- 
fair from  a  news  standpoint,  it  is  in  one 
way  at  least  satisfactory  to  stockmen. 
They  rather  enjoy  a  market  with  few 
changes,  as  they  can  better  judge  what 
to  expect  from  day  to  day.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  the  market  has  been  partic- 
ularly satisfactory  to  the  sellers  in  that 
prices,  which  were  already  very  high  on 
pretty  much  all  kinds  of  stock,  have  been 
well  maintained. 

A  somewhat  better  demand  for  the  high 
grades  of  corn-fed  beeves  has  been  noted 
at  all  market  points,  and  prices  on  such 
cattle  have  been  firm  from  day  to  day. 
being  possibly  a  trifle  higher  than  they 
were  ten  days  or  two  weeks  ago.  As  the 
season  advances  grass  steers  become 
more  plentiful,  and  they  naturally  enough 
have  been  easing  off;  in  fact,  grass  cat- 
tle of  all  kinds  are  showing  more  or  less 
weakness,  as  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

As  noted  before  in  these  columns,  there 
is  nothing  in  sight  to  warrant  a  belief 
in  any  very  marked  change  in  values  on 
good  beef  steers.  It  is  well  understood 
that  the  supply  of  finished  steers  is  rap- 
idly becoming  smaller  in  the  country  as 
the  season  advances,  and  were  prices 
low  it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate a  strengthening  in  values.  How- 
ever, with  the  market  already  very 
high,  no  one  is  anticipating  much  change, 
the  feeling  being  that  consumers  would 
hardly    stand    for    additional  advances. 

Hogs  in  Good  Demand 

Hogs,  like  the  better  grades  of  cattle, 
have  been  in.  good  demand  for  the  last 
week  or  more  and  have  si  hi  'sery  freely 
at  current  prices.  The  market,  however, 
has  been  featureless,  aside  from  the 
usual  slight  fluctuations  from  day  to  day. 
Packers,  while  continuing  to  fight  any 
advance,  are  evidently  anxious  for  the 
hogs,  as  shown  by  the  freedom  with 
which  they  buy  on  all  weak  spots. 

The  future  of  the  market  is  a  sealed 
book,  from  which  little  information  can 
be  secured.  The  trade  as  a  rule  is  not 
looking  for  any  lower  prices  during  the 
month  of  July,  while  a  good  many  feel 
that  some  further  advance  may  be  made 
before  the  close  of  the  month.  During 
July  last  year  hogs,  which  sold  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  at  about  $8.50  on 
the  basis  of  Omaha,  advanced  quite  rap- 
idly until  the  middle  of  the  month,  when 


packers  drove  cost  to  a  little  over  $8.90 
on  the  high  day,  but  from  that  point  on 
the  market  eased  off  until  at  the  close 
of  the  month  prices  were  about  where 
they  wore  at  the  beginning.  It  will  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  market 
during  July  of  last  year  was  the  highest 
that  it  ever  was  for  that  month  in  the 
history  of  the  trade.  The  next  best  July 
was  in  1910,  when  hogs  averaged  around' 
20  cents  higher  than  they  were  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  month.  It  will  bo 
noted  from  these  comparisons  that  the 
market  is  already  high  for  this  season 
of  the  year  and  even  the  most  persistent 
bulls  can  have  little  room  for  complaint 
if  only  present  prices  are  maintained. 

Range  Supplies  Sheep 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  moving 
forward  to  market  quite  freely  for  this 
time  of  year.  So  far  as  western  markets 
are  concerned,  the  supply  has  come 
largely  from  the  range,  as  there  are  very 
few  natives  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  and 
fed  stock  is  practically  exhausted.  East- 
ern markets  have  been  drawing  their 
supplies  largely  from  local  farms,  the 
bulk  of  the  receipts  at  those  points  con- 
sisting of  natives. 

"While  the  market  on  both  sheep  and 
lambs  has  shown  some  weakness,  as  pre- 
dicted in  these  columns,  the  market,  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  splendid  buying 
demand,  has  held  up  remarkably  well, 
the  trade  being  in  a  most  satisfactory 
condition  from  a  seller's  standpoint. 
Prices,  in  fact,  have  been  so  high  that 
it  has  been  a  big  inducement  for  flock- 
masters  to  hurry  forward  anything  ready 
for  market,  with  the  result  that  receipts 
have  been  quite  liberal.  The  demand, 
however,  has  been  sufficiently  brisk  to 
prevent  any  big  slump  in  prices,  and  the 
market  is  still  very  high  as  compared 
with  last  year. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  market 
must  depend  very  largely  upon  receipts. 
Everyone  feels  that  values  are  danger- 
ously high,  and  anything  like  large  re- 
ceipts could  hardly  fail  to  result  in  a 
revision  downward  of  prices. 

All  advices  from  the  range  country, 
both  as  regards  cattle  and  sheep,  con- 
tinue most  encouraging.  There  would 
appear  to  be  a  heavy  growth  of  grass 
in  all  western  states,  with  stock  start- 
ing out  in  better  condition  than  usual. 
Stockmen  everywhere  are  predicting  a 
good  season  on  the  range,  with  a  larger 
proportion  than  usual  of  fat  stock  among 
shipments.  This  may  not  be  good  news 
for  the  man  in  the  cornbelt  who  is  fig- 
uring on  buying  feeder  cattle  or  sheep, 
as  it  will  sound  to  him  like  another  sea- 
son of  high  prices  for  feeder  stock. 


Farmers'  Club  Houses  as  Social  Centers 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  lor  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  Polled  bulls  lor  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Web. 


AYRSIIIRES 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  west.    Several  choice  young  bulls 
for  Bale,  sired  by  Garlands  Success.    Can  also  spare  a  few  females. 
LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No-  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


I'KRCIIEROX  HORSES 


Part  from  2100-lh.  Imported  Hire  and  part  from  2200- In.  Imported  sire  and  Import  . 1 
damn,  my  2,  3  and  4-year-old  registered  Percheron  stallions  would  prove  valuable  breed- 
ers for  you.  With  all  their  weight  and  Ijono  they  nre  drersv  anil  straight  sound.  This 
Ih  some  of  the  most  fuitmtantlal  and  most  attractive  Pere heron  breeding  mntcrlol  In 
tho  world.    Farm  raised  and  offered  at  farmer'*  prlees     Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLER,  R  7,  Chariton,  la. 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  FOUR) 

An  equally  successful  club,  but  one  in 
which  towns  folk  are  allowed  to  belong 
as  well  as  farmers,  is  the  Men's  Club  at 
Nashotah,  Wis.  This  is  a  little  town  of 
only  150  inhabitants,  twenty  miles  west  of 
Milwaukee.  The  club  was  established 
and  the  building  erected  three  years  ago, 
two-thirds  of  the  members  being  farm- 
ers. The  president  and  treasurer  are 
farmers,  while  the  secretary  is  the  local 
station  agent. 

Three  evenings  a  week  and  on  Sunday 
afternoon  the  farmers  of  the  vicinity 
may  be  seen  driving  or  walking  into  the 
little  village.  They  have  billiard  and 
pool  tables  there  and  most  of  the  farm- 
ers have  their  own  special  cues,  which 
they  carry  home  and  put  away  carefully. 
The  club  rooms  are  filled  on  meeting 
nights  with  a  jolly  crowd,  indulging  in 
games  of  cards,  billiards,  pool,  checkers, 
or  in  relating  wholesome  incidents  of 
the  community  life.  One  of  the  articles 
of  the  club  declares  that  no  liquor  shall 
ever  bo  brought  into  the  club  house,  and 
tho  men  stand  firmly  by  this  rule. 

Tho  club  house  is  36x72  feet,  and  now, 
In  its  third  .year,  is  self-supporting  and 
practically  out  of  debt.  Dances  are.  held 
frequently,  while  once  a  year  an  old 
folks'  dance  is  given,  which  is  on»>  of 
tho  banner  entertainments  of  the  coun- 


tryside for  the  whole  year.  The  dances 
are  all  old  style — the  round  waltz,  the 
schottische,  the  Virginia  reel  and  so  on. 
During  the  evening  a  supper  is  served, 
each  of  the  guests  bringing  a  basket  of 
food  for  this  purpose. 

Last  winter  it  was  decided  to  have  an 
entertainment  course.  Nashotah  is  prob- 
ably the  smallest  town  in  the  country  to 
have  such  a  course,  and  this  is  made 
possible  only  by  the  club.  Season  tick- 
ets for  four  entertainments  were  sold  at 
$1.50.  Seventy-two  tickets  were  sold  in 
advance,  a  charge  of  50  cents  being  made 
for  single  admission. 

One  farmer  came  in  with  his  daughter 
to  attend  one  of  the  musical  entertain- 
ments. He  found  the  admission  price  to 
be  50  cents  and  said  if  he  had  not  thought 
it  was  only  a  quarter  he  would  not  have 
come.  "When  ho  was  leaving  the  build- 
ing h©  was  in  a  different  frame  of  mind. 
He  declared  he  would  not  have  missed 
the  "show"  for  a  couple  of  dollars,  and 
added  that  he  intended  to  take  in  every 
attraction  of  the  entire  series. 

With  rural  club  houses  dotting  the 
countryside,  farm  life  will  have  lost 
much  of  that  isolation  and  loneliness 
which  formerly  caused  the  young  folks 
to  desert  it.  and  farm  prosperity  will  ad- 
vance with  leaps  and  bounds,  because 
farming  will  then  be  carried  on  by  a 
happy,  contented  and  ambitious  pooplo. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  B.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Hinkle  Heard  From 

S.  M.  Hinkle,  breeder  of  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs  at  Genoa,  Neb.,  reports  everything 
coming  along  in  ship-shape  with  him.  He 
says  his  pigs  are  the  best  he  has  ever 
raised  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  that 
he  is  going  to  have  a  splendid  lineup  of 
stuff  to  show  this  fall.  His  bunch  this 
year  is  not  overly  large,  but  he  is  tak- 
ing excellent  care  of  them  and  will  make 
up  in  quality  what  he  lacks  in  quantity. 
Mr.  Hinkle  is  one  of  our  younger  breed- 
ers who  is  intensely  in  earnest  in  the 
breeding  business.  Keep  his  herd  in  mind* 
and  watch  these  columns  for  further  in- 


HELP  BOOST 
WHEAT  PRICES 

By  Not  Glutting  the  Market. 

The  unusually  large  crop  is  going  to  make 
wheat  low  at  haivest  time. 

Store  your  wheat  and  get  the  extra  profit, 
by  being  able  to  sell  at  right  time. 

Congested  traffic  is  going  to  cause  trouble 
and  delay  in  getting  cars  at  threshing  time. 

Strain  Bin 

Corrugated.  Can't  Cave  In. 
Rat-Proof.  Fire-Proof. 

Can  be  used  f  or  store 
house.     Capacity  in- 
creased by  additional 
sections.    Keeps  grain 
perfectly.   Large  door 
removableshoveling  board. 
Ask  for  prices  ana  descriptive  Booklet  Show- 
ing Letters  From  Satisfied  Users. 
BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1212  W.  10th  St..      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
.  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
S  in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL. 


formation  as  to  what  he  has  for  sale 
from  time  to  time. 


GALVANIZED  GRAIN  BINS 

These  are  the  original 
and  perfect  Grain  Bins 
and  Corn  Cribs. 

Warrannted  to  protect 
your  grain  against  rats, 
storms  and  fires,  never 
to  burst,  give  perfect 
ventilation,  made  from 
best  material  obtainable. 

Does  not  break,  rot  or 
burn,  lasts  a  life  time. 
COSTS  LESS  than  a  wood 
grainery  or  corn  crib. 

We  make  all  sizes, 
from  150  to  2.500  bushel 
capacity  at  lowest  prices. 

Write  now  for  free 
circulars  of  Grain  Bins, 
Perforated  Corn  Cribs, 
Hollow-walled  Metal  and 
Wood  Silos,  Cypress  and 
Melal  Tanks,  Culverts, 
etc. 

Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Holsteins  at  South  Omaha 

On  October  19  and  20  H.  C.  Glissman, 
proprietor  of  Rock  Brook  farm,  Station 
B,  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  hold  a  sale  of  200 
head  of  registered  and  high-grade  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  cattle  at  Union  Stock 
Yards,  South  Omaha.  Mr.  Glissman  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  particular 
mention  from  us,  and  the  cattle  he  has 
put  up  in  his  past  offering's  are  the  best 
evidence  of  what  may  be  expected  at 
the  coming  sale.  Mr.  Glissman  says  him- 
self that  they  are  some  of  the  choicest 
cattle  he  has  ever  had  to  offer  for  sale. 
Keep  this  herd  in  mind  and  remember 
these  dates.  Further  information  re- 
garding the  offering  will  be  found  in 
these  columns  in  later  issues. 


Boesinger's  Durocs 

Dave  Boesinger,  the  well  known  breeder 
of  Duroc-Jerseys  at  Cortland,  Neb.,  has 
about  200  head  of  spring  pigs  this  year, 
coming  along  in  first-class  shape.  Mr. 
Boesinger  has  been  one  of  our  best  buy- 
ers of  first-class  breeding  stock,  and  has 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  herd  that  will 
take  rank  with  the  very  best.  He  has  not 
only  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
individual  merits  of  the  animals,  but  has 
also  been  insistent  on  getting  the  very 
best  blood  lines  obtainable.  The  pigs  this 
year  are  sired  mostly  by  Lincoln  Lad  and 
Widle's  Wonder.  Lincoln  Lad  is  a  son 
of  Lincoln  Wonder  and  out  of  a  dam  by 
that  grand  old  sire  Higgins'  Model. 
Widle's  Wonder  is  a  son  of  the  Nebraska 
prize  winner  and  breeding  boar  Crimson 
Wonder  4th.  Of  course,  Mr.  Boesinger 
has  a  number  of  litters  by  other  sires, 
but  the  bulk  of  his  pigs  are  sired  by 
these  two  boars.  He  will  be  at  the  fair 
this  fall,  if  all  goes  well,  with  a  nice 
lineup  of  stuff  and  will  have  something 
to  sell  later  on  that  will  be  worth  keep- 
ing in  mind. 


Runs  365  Dcys  Without  One  Drop  of  Water. 
Yes!  The  Gade  Air  Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

runs  continuously  pulling 
ratedH.P.  without  the  aid 
of  any  artificial  cooling 
device. 

Cools  cylinder  on  inside 
--the  logical  place. 

Get  descriptive  Folder 
explaining  this  wonderful 

engine  at  once.  sizes  t  t_2  to  12  H  P. 

CADE  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  66  E.  Iowa  St..  Iowa  Fall.,  Iowa 

ALFALFA 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  sow  alfalfa.  July  and 
August  good  months.  Get  our  book,  Alfalfa,  The  Wonder 
Crop,  Free.  Full  information  on  how  to  successfully 
grow  alfalfa.  How  to  prepare  the  ground,  protect  and 
harvest.  Earn  7*  net  on  $1,000  an  acre.  Also  tells  about 
"NITRAGIN,"  the  famous  inoculator.  Write  today. 
Galloway  Bros.-Bowman  Co.,      265  Galloway  Station.  Waterloo.  Iowa 


Binder  Twine 

Quick  shipment.    Free  Samples. 
AUGUST  POST,  Box  50,  Moulton,  Iowa. 


FACTORY 
TO  FARM 


C.  P.  Jones'  Polands 

C.  P.  Jones  of  Cortland,  Neb.,  has  fifty 
head  of  spring  pigs  this  year  that  are 
coming  along  in  good  shape  and  making 
a  splendid  growth.  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
producing  a  type  of  stuff  that  meets  the 
popular  demand,  and  he  has  been  a  con- 
sistent prize  winner  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  every  time  he  has  shown.  His 
pigs  this  year  were  farrowed  in  March 
and  early  April,  except  one  or  two  lit- 
ters of  February  farrow.  They  are  big 
and  growthy,  and  there  will  be  some 
young  boars  for  sale  here  later  on  that 
will  certainly  be  worth  looking  after  by 
anyone  wanting  something  in  this  line. 
The  pigs  are  sired  by  Highland  Jumbo 
and  Big  Logan.  Highland  Jumbo  is  by 
Jumbo  Junior  by  Nebraska  Jumbo.  Big 
Logan  is  a  son  of  the  great  show  and 
breeding  boar  Big  Columbus.  Keep  Mr. 
Jones'  herd  in  mind  and  write  him  when 
you  want  some  of  the  big,  smooth  Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Sale  Dates 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

October  2— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
October  2— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

October  6— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  14— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nels, Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  16—  F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton, Neb. 

February  22— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  23— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  24— E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa,  Neb. 

Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

October  19  and  20,  1914— H.  C.  Glissman, 
Station  B,  Omaha.    Sale  at  South  Omaha. 

Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 

In  compliance  with  the  recent  order  of 
the  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
Dr.  L.  C.  Kigin,  state  veterinarian,  is 
sending  out  to  all  railway  agents  and 
owners  of  private  stock  yards  who  buy 
hogs  for  shipment  to  the  market  cards 
to  be  tacked  on  these  yards  stating  that 
no  hogs  may  be  removed  from  them  ex- 
cept for  immediate  slaughter. 


Ma  rtie-i  PI  a 


I  rOFt  THE    BUYER    AND  S  E  LLER  |L 


LANDS — Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Colorado 

BIG  CROPS  IN  SHALLOW  WATER 
district,  Northeastern  Colorado,  winter 
wheat  yielding  35  to  45  bushels;  emmer, 
90  bushels;  oats,  60  bushels  per  acre. 
Have  75  farms  to  select  from  at  $15  to 
$35  per  acre,  easy  terms.  Land  pays  for 
itself  in  two  years.  Don't  miss  these* 
bargains.  We  are  closing  out  this  sum- 
mer the  last  of  the  Murray  and  Johnson 
ranches,  scattered  amongst  improved 
farms  selling  at  $30  to  $55  per  acre. 
Watch  for  our  wheat  and  farm  home 
cut  in  next  issue.  Write  for  circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Platte  River  Valley 
Land  Co.,  5th  floor  State  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  TOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars fr-?e.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Minnesota 

FOR  SALE  —  260  ACRES  45  MILES 
from  Minneapolis,  one  mile  from  town; 
160  acres  under  cultivation,  balance  used 
for  pasture;  can  practically  all  be  cul- 
tivated; heavy  soil;  good  set  buildings, 
consisting  of  8-room  house,  large  barn, 
granary,  corn  cribs,  etc.  The  land  will 
produce  sixty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre; 
telephone  in  house;  country  thickly  set- 
tled; complete  set  of  machinery;  27  head: 
of  stock,  consisting  of  eleven  cows,  bal- 
ance 1  and  2-year-olds;  six  good  horses, 
25  hogs,  chickens.  One-half  of  this  year's 
crop  and  everything  on  the  farm  goes  at 
$50  per  acre,  half  cash.  Schwab  Bros., 
1028  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


COME  TO  OTTERTAIL  COUNTY, 
Minnesota.  Fine  climate  and  pure  water. 
Rich  corn  and  alfalfa  lands  for  sale  on 
easy  terms.  Write  for  information. 
Fred  E.  Hodgson,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


AUTOMOBILES 

FORD  OWNERS,  READ  THIS— THEN 
send  for  our  free  catalogue.  Everything 
for  your  car.  We  sell  direct.  You  save 
money.  The  Ford  Supply  Co.,  2129  Far- 
nam,  Omaha,  Neb.  Ford  supplies  ex- 
clusively. 


70  USED  CARS— WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which'  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Write  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb.  

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment.  39  F.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  FOR 
government  jobs;  $65  to  $150  month.  Va- 
cations. Life  jobs.  "Pull"  unnecessary. 
List  of  positions  available  sent  free. 
Write  immediately.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  H-94,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  THE  ALT O  BUSI N  K>.S  — 
Practical  work.  No  books  used.  Sta- 
tionary engineering.  Special  rate.  Write 
for  free  catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School, 
2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED  — AN  IDEA.  WHO  CAN 
think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you 
wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Inventions" 
and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money."  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  At- 
torneys, Dept.  202,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER— QUARTER 
of  the  best  lying  land  in  Pipestone 
county,  Minnesota;  unimproved;  all  in 
timothy  meadow;  2  miles  north  of  Tros- 
key.  Would  exchange  for  land  farther 
north.  For  particulars  write  Jacob 
Ohlsen,  Melvin,  la. 

Montana 

JUDITH  BASIN,  MONTANA,  FARMS 
—Come  to  Lewiston.  Can  show  you 
growing  wheat  yielding  fifty  bushels  per 
acre.  Write  to  Farmers'  Land  Co.,  In- 
corporated, Lewiston,  Mont. 


Missouri 

MISSOURI  FARM  FOR  RENT  —  235 
ocres,  well  improved;  6^room  house,  barn 
40x42  and  outbuildings,  all  in  excellent 
condition;  everlasting  water.  First  year, 
$1,000  cash;  possession  this  fall.  Also 
Henry  county,  Missouri,  farms  for  sale. 
Write  for  description  and  list.  W.  S. 
Duncan,  Clinton,  Mo. 


South  Dakota 

WE  ARE  THE  "SNAP"  MERCHANTS 
on  eastern  South  Dakota  farms.  We  get 
them  direct.  Write  us  for  big  list  of 
great  bargains.  Hansen,  326  Brandeis 
Theater,  Omaha,  Neb. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— The  crop  outiook  in  North 
Dakota  was  never  finer  than  now  and 
land  prices  are  bound  to  go  up  soon.  To 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  here  we  have  obtaintd  listings  of 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice 
lands  ready  to  farm  and  will  sell  these  at 
cost.  Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads,  all 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see 
lands  yourself,  or  write  for  full  partic- 
ulars. J.  S.  Murphy.  Immigration  Agt, 
Soo  Line  Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BLUE 
book  describing  my  rich,  black  Red  River 
Valley  farms.  Corn,  clover  and  alfalfa 
successfully  grown.  Wm.  McRoberts, 
Casselton,  N.  D. 


Wyoming 

GOVERNMENT  LAND— GET  320 
acres.  We  stock  your  land,  buy  your 
crop.  Some  means  required.  Particulars 
free.    Wyoming  Settlement.  Janet,  Wyo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


6  PER  CENT  FARM  AND  CITY 
loans  may  be  obtained  to  repay  mort- 
gages, remove  incumbrances,  purchase  or 
improve  property;  special  privileges. 
Correspondence  invited.  A.  C.  General 
Agency,  767  Gas  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


MEN  WITH  PATENTABLE  IDEAS, 
write  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Solicitors, 
Dept.  203,   Washington.  D.  C.  


FOR  SALE— STORE  BUILDING  IN 
new  location.  Address  John  Thomassen, 
,Ute,  la. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-16ths  pure,  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
$17.50  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOAR  PIGS,  14  TO 
16  weeks,  big  type,  pedigreed.  Davis 
Bros.,   Lincoln.  Neb. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 
for  sale,  from  producing  dam;  an  excep- 
tional individual.  H.  E.  Wimer,  Blen- 
coe.  Ia. 


MULEFOOT  PIGS,  3  MONTHS  OLD, 
$20  per  pair;  one  late  faV  boar,  $12.  Geo. 
Sinn,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


FOR  CHOICE  DUROC  PIGS  WRITE! 
to  Louis  Haake,  Warrenton,  Mo. 


DOOS 

FOR  ISALE— ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
Pups.    James  Cassell,  Fremont,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE-PURE-BRED  ST.  BER- 
nard  pups,  also  one  3-year-old  registered 
St.  Bernard  female.  L.  R.  Confal,  How- 
ells,  Neb. 


WILL  UNDERSELL  ANYBODY  ONI 
female  collie  pups;  also  a  few  males, 
cheap.  Pups  eligible  to  pedigree.  Jus- 
tus Johnson,  Loomis,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 

I  WANT  ALFALFA  TIMOTHY  SEED. 
Have  select  stocks  of  all  seeds  for  sale. 
Werter  DeVaughn,  1614  Harney  St.. 
Omaha.  Neb. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.    Established  18S0. 


POULTEY — Leghorns 

FOR  SALE— 150  YEARLING  SINGLE- 
Comh  White  Leghorns,  healthy  and  good 
looking,  including  my  winners.  Good 
layers.    Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 


Bhode  Island  Beds 

COVALT'S  SINGLE-COMB  REDS— 
This  month,  half  price — yearling  hens, 
fine  breeders,  $1  and  $2  each.  Scott  Co- 
valt,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— EGGS  HALF 
price.  Best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  Ia. 
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Our  Leading  Athletes 

Join  with  other  famous  Americans 
in  Praising  Tuxedo  Tobacco 

OUR  world-famous  athletes — the  men  who 
triumphed  for  America  at  the  Olympic 
Games  in  Stockholm  —  are  among  the 
thousands  who  declare  that  Tuxedo  is  not 
only  extremely  enjoyable,  but  beneficial. 

Famous  Americans  in  every  walk  of  life 
— doctors,  lawyers,  actors,  singers,  public 
speakers,  statesmen,  business  leaders — smoke 

and  endorse 


PLATT  ADAMS. 

"When  I  want  to  smoke,  I 
want  Tuxedo — always.  /%  cork- 
ing good  nerve-steadier.  I  ad- 
vise it  for  all  junipers." 


MARTIN  SHERIDAN. 

"Tuxedo  is  a  strong  card 
with  me.  I  advise  all  athletes 
to  stick  to  Tuxedo.  It  is  the 
one  tobacco  that  will  help 
them,  keep  them  in  trim,  pre- 
vent them  from  going  'stale'. 
Tuxedo  leads — bar  none." 


J.  I.  WENDELL. 

"Tuxedo  is  my  choice.  I 
smoke  it  in  preference  to  all 
other  tobaccos,  because  It's  a 
mild,  cool  smoke,  and  can't 
hurt  my  wind." 


STu/xedo 

^■^^  The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

Tuxedo  grew  rapidly  in  public  favor  with- 
out advertising;  its  natural  growth  reached 
the  stupendous  total  of  fifty  or  sixty  million 
packages  a  year.  Not  until  the  past  few 
months  has  it  been  possible  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  Tuxedo.  Now  increased  facil- 
ities make  it  possible  for  every  man  to  smoke 
this  best  of  tobaccos. 

Tuxedo  is  fine,  ripened  Burley  tobacco  of 
the  highest  grade — aged  until  thoroughly 
mild  and  mellow.  Then  treated  by  the  famous 
"Tuxedo  Process/'that  removes  the  last  trace 
of  "bite"  and  develops  all  the  delicious  Burley 
fragrance  and  flavor.  Pure,  mild,  delightful 
Tuxedo  is  absolutely  non-biting — try  it. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  1  fl« 
tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  Uu 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined 
with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  .  Ou 


In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of 
real  packages. 
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"pat"  Mcdonald 

"A  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  for 
mine.  It's  the  best  tobacco  ever. 
I  actually  feel  stronger  after  a 
smoke  session  with  Tuxedo." 


GASTON  STROBINO 

"Tuxedo  is  the  tobacco  for 
the  athlete.  It  never  hurts  my 
wind,  and  always  steadies  my 
nerves.    Tuxedo  for  me." 


MATT  McGRATH 

"No  athlete  need  fear  to 
smoke  as  much  as  he  wants,  if 
he  uses  Tuxedo.  It's  a  general 
help  (<>  any  man.  A  pipeful  of 
Tuxedo  puts  new  life  into  me." 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 

Omaha,  July  18,  1914  Number  710 


Prattle  ol  the  Youngsters 

Marked 

Mother — Don't  cry,  dear.  Which 
one  of  the  twins  hit  you? 

Dear — The  one  with  the  black  eye. 

Self-Sacrifice 

Father  (sternly) — Bobbie,  did  you 
go  to  Sunday  school  this  morning,  as 
I  told  you  to? 

Bobbie — Yes,  father,  I  did — but  it 
spoiled  the  whole  day  for  me. — Life. 


No  Longer  Existing 
Teacher — Can  you  name    a  bird 
that  is  now  extinct? 

Small  Pupil — Yes,  ma'am;  our 
canary.  The  cat  extincted  him  yes- 
terday. 

No  Weapon  Required 

Teacher  —  Why,  Jimmy,  Jimmy! 
Have  you  forgotten  your  pencils 
again.  What  would  you  think  of  a 
soldier  going  to  war  without  a  gun? 

Jimmy — I'd  think  he  was  an  of- 
ficer." 

Explained 
"Why  should    we    say    to  Satan, 
'Get  thee  behind  me'?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

"So  that  we  shall  get  ahead  of 
him,"  returned  the  bright  boy. — 
Puck. 

Those  Silent  Lies 

The  mother  of  a  conscientious  lit- 
tle miss  wishing  to  rid  her  of  the 
fear  of  some  cows  in  a  field  through 
which  she  had  to  pass  told  her  to  go 
right  by  and  pretend  she  didn't  see 
them.  "But  mamma,"  protested  the 
small  maid,  "wouldn't  that  be  de- 
ceiving the  cows?" 

Not  Tak?ng  Sides 
George,  the  sexton's  youngest,  was 
recounting  the  prowess  of  his  grand- 
father to  Herbert,  the  rector's  son, 
Who  was  properly  impressed,  and 
asked: 

"Your  grandfather  on  your  fath- 
er's or  mother's  side?" 

"Oh,  be  sticks  up  for  both  of  'em," 
said  George. — Harper's  Monthly. 

Would  Be  Too  Late 

Little  Ross,  aged  7,  had  been 
around  the  corner  inspecting  the  fire 
station.  He  came  home  to  tell  his 
mother  of  what  he  had  seen  there. 
He  said:  "Andi,  mamma,  even  if 
they  are  just  in  the  middle  of  sweep- 
ing the  floor,  they  drop  the  broom 
and  rush  off  to  the  fire;  and  even  in 
the  night  time,  when  they  are  in 
bed,  if  the  bell  rings  they  jump  up 
and  dress  and  go  to  the  fire — 'cause 
if  they  didn't  do  that,  when  they  got 
there  the  fire  would  be  all  out." 

A'olunteer  Information 

Little  Jack,  aged  5,  had  accompa- 
nied his  mother  on  a  trip  to  the 
city. 

When  the  conductor  came  around 
to  collect  the  fares  he  asked  the 
usual  question: 

'  How  old  is  the  boy?" 

After  being  informed  of  the  cor- 
rect age,  which  did  not  require  a 
fare,  the  conductor  passed  on  to  the 
next  person. 

The  lad  sat  quite  still,  apparently 
pondering  over  something;  then, 
concluding  that  full  information  had 
not  been  given,  he  called  loudly  to 
the  conductor  at  the  other  end  of  the 
car: 

"And  mother's  35!"  —  Harper's 
Bazar. 
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Co-operative  Creamery  Problems 


T~"~"1HE  Farmers'  Co-operative  and  Educational  Union  is  seri- 
ously considering  the  establishment  of  a  centralized 
co-operative  creamery  in  Nebraska.  We  want  to 
say  here  and  now,  and  to  say  it  emphatically, 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  co-operation  in  creamery  and 
all  other  matters  among  farmers;  but  we  want  to  add 
that  we  believe  any  co-operative  institution  that  is  established 
and  fails  gives  a  greater  setback  to  the  cause  of  co-operation  than 
can  be  experienced  in  any  other  way.  The  mistakes  of  the  people 
on  the  inside  are  of  more  vital  importance  than  any  efforts  of 
enemies  on  the  outside. 

For  this  reason  we  believe  that  in  starting  a  co-operative  in- 
stitution so  large  and  so  unique  as  a  centralized  co-operative 
creamery  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  no  mistake  is 
made.  The  failure  of  this  institution  would  be  a  blow  to  co-opera- 
tion from  which  it  would  take  years  to  recover.  This  great  cream^ 
ery  enterprise  has  enemies,  powerful  ones.  It  has  many  weak 
places  in  its  plans  and  possibilities.  At  these  weak  spots  the  ene- 
mies of  co-operation  will  strike. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  tell  farmers  of  Nebraska,  or  of  any 
other  state  where  co-operation  is  one  of  the  topics  of  the  hour, 
what  we  consider  the  weak  places  in  this  centralized  plan  and 
how  we  believe  these  weak  places  may  be  strengthened.  Some  of 
this  has  been  said  before.  We  will  quote  what  has  been  said  by 
a  good  authority  on  this  subject.  Some  of  this  is  the  result  of 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  creamery  matters  and  the  infor- 
mation that  was  gathered  at  the  time  we  published  our  series  of 
creamery  articles  a  year  ago,  and  the  careful  consideration  we  have 
been  giving  to  this  subject  since  that  time. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Out  of  Order 

"I  understand  you  went  over  to 
Crimson  Gulch  and  lynched  the 
wrong  man?" 

"No,"  replied  Three-Finger  Sam. 
"You  can't  lynch  the  wrong  man  in 
Crimson  Gulch.  We  jest  got  Piute 
Pete  a  little  bit  ahead  of  his  turn." 

Brain  Shortage 
Girl  friends  love  one  another.  One 
day  two  of  them  met. 

"Fred  didn't  blow  his  brains  out 
because  you  jilted  him  the  other 
night,"  said  friend  No.  1.  He  came 
over  and  proposed  to  me." 

'  Did  he?"  replied  friend  No.  2. 
"Then  he  must  have  got  rid  of  them 
in  some  other  way." 

Not  Masquerading 
A  strapping   German,  with  beads 
of  perspiration  streaming  down  his* 
face,  was  darting  in  and  out  among 
the  aisles  of  a  department  store. 

His  excited  actions  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  the  salespeople  and 
they  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of 
it.  A  hustling  young  man  of  the 
clothing  department  walked  up  and 
asked : 

"Are  you  looking  for  something  In 
men's  clothing?" 

"No,"  he  roared,  "not  men's  cloth- 
ing; wimmin's  clothing.    I  can't  find 

my  wife!" 

Distrusted  at  Home 
Mr.  John  A.  Hennessy,  who  has 
had  some  exerience  in  looking  into 
official  corruption  in  New  York,  tells 
the  Washington  Star  this  story  of  a 
certain  politician,  whose  reputation 
was  no  better  than  his  deserts: 

"He  used  to  farm,  you  know. 
Well,  I  met  an  old  farmer  neighbor 
of  his  last  month. 

"  'Si,'  I  said,  'would  you  call  him 
an  honest  man?' 

"Si  scratched  his  whiskers  and 
smiled,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

"Well,  Si,'  I  went  on,  'would  you 
call  him  a  liar,  then?' 

"Si  scratched  his  whiskers  again, 
and  then  he  said: 

"  'Now,  Mr.  Hennessy,  I  dunno's 
I'd  go  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  liar, 
but  them  as  knew  him  hereabouts 
do  say  that  when  he  wanted  his  pigs 
to  come  for  their  feed  he  had  to  git 
somebody  else  to  call  'em.'  " 

All  Made  Clear 
A  woman  missionary  in  China  was 
taking  tea  with  a  mandarin's  eight 
wives.  The  Chinese  ladies  examined 
her  clothing,  her  hair,  her  teeth,  and 
so  on,  but  her  feet  especially  amazed 
them. 

"Why,"  cried  one,  "you  can  walk 
and  run  as  well  as  a  man!" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary. 

"Can  you  ride  a  horse  and  swim, 

too?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  you  must  be  as  strong  as  a 
man." 
"I  am." 

"And  you  wouldn't  let  a  man  beat 
you — not  even  if  he  was  your  hus- 
band— would  you?" 

"Indeed,  I  wouldn't,"  the  mission- 
ary said. 

The  mandarin's  eight  wives  looked 
at  one  another,  nodding  their  heads. 
Then  the  oldest  said,  softly: 

Now  I  understand  why  the  for- 
eign devil  never  has  more  than  one 
wife — he  is  afraid!" 


Management  and  Pactical  Value  of  Silos 

IV— Can  We  Raise  More  Cattle  by  Feeding  Silage  and  How  Large  Should  Silo  Be? 


NE  of  the  objects  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  had  in  making 
the  investigation  on  the  silage 
question  was  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  a  much  larger  per  cent  of 
cattle  could  be  maintained  on  the 
farms  of  the  country  by  the  more 
extended  use  of  the  silo  and  silage  year  after 
year. 

We  have  asked  the  question  of  numerous 
farmers  who  have  had  from  one  to  seven  or 
eight  years'  experience  in  feeding  silage  what 
per  cent  more  cattle  could  they  profitably  keep 
on  their  farms  year  after  year  if  they  had  suf- 
ficient silo  room  in  which  they  could  be  sure 
to  have  silage  to  supplement  the  pastures  in 
dry  periods,  and  also  to  have  plenty  of  this  feed 
for  winter  time.  While  none  of  them  had  defi- 
nite figures  they  could  give  us  on  this  subject, 
they  all  had  some  ideas  based  on  their  feeding 
experience.  The  answers  to  these  questions 
from  probably  fifty  different  silo  users  have 
been  that  they  could  keep  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  more  cattle  by  the  use  of  the  silo  than  they 
could  without. 

If  this  is  a  fact,  and  we  believe  it  is,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  investment 
the  farmers  of  this  country  can  make  that  will 
more  surely  put  dollars  into  their  pockets  than 
will  an  investment  in  a  good  silo.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter to  which  this  paper  strongly  urges  its 
readers  to  give  careful  attention.  Investigate 
the  matter  on  your  own  account.  Look  at  it 
from  every  viewpoint.  Make  personal  investi- 
gation and  inquiries  if  you  can  from  those  hav- 
ing had  practical  experience  in  feeding  this 
feed.  We  feel  confident  that  if  you  do  these 
things  you  will  desire  to  build  a  silo,  and  that 
when  you  once  have  one  on  your  farm  it  will  be 
something  that  youi  under  no  circumstances  will 
dispense  with. 

One  Man  Said  Too  Expensive 

In  making  inquiry  of  the  owners  of  silos  we 
found  one  man  who  claimed  the  feed  was  too 
expensive  and  he  did  not  recommend  any  farmer 
to  build  one,  although  he  had  three  on  his  place, 
built  at  different  periods.  This  man  claimed 
that  alfalfa  was  a  much  better  and  cheaper  feed, 
and  he  believed  better  results  could  be  obtained 
by  feeding  more  alfalfa  and  less  silage.  We 
found  him,  however,  plowing  an  alfalfa  patch, 
putting  it  to  corn  and  not  seeding  any  new  al- 
falfa this  year. 

Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  this  man  had 
a  motive  in  saying  what  he  did  to  us.  We 
found  that  he  had  bought  up  during  the  last 
winter  from  his  neighbors  who  did  not  have 
silos  and  were  compelled  to  sell  a  lot  of  calves 
and  young  cattle,  feeding  them  on  the  silage 
he  had  stored  in  his  silos  and  making  a  very 
nice  profit  on  the  deal.  In  one  way  of  looking 
at  it  we  do  not  blame  this  fellow  for  not  want- 
ing farmers  in  the  neighborhood  to  build  silos. 
There  may  be  possibly  other  dry  years  in  his 


country,  and  he  can  again  reap  a  benefit  from 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  his  neighbors. 
Don't  Build  Silo  Too  Large 

One  thing  to  be  given  considerable  attention 
in  the  erection  of  a  silo  is  its  size.  We  find 
many  silos  have  been  built  too  large  in  diameter 
and  not  high  enough.  To  have  good  silage  a 
certain  amount  must  be  taken  out  each  day. 
When  the  silo  is  made  too  large  in  diameter 
for  the  number  of  animals  kept  on  the  farm, 
quite  a  little  loss  is  sustained  in  this  way.  It 
would  pay  better  in  the  long  run  to  erect  two 
or  more  silos,  if  necessary,  and  take  out  more 
feed  each  day,  than  to  erect  one  and  have  it 
too  large  in  diameter. 

We  have  found  a  considerable  number  of 
silos  eighteen  and  twenty  and  as  much  as  twen- 
ty-four feet  in  diameter.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  more  economical  way  in  the  long  run  would 
be  to  build  these  not  to  exceed  sixteen  feet,  and 
in  many  instances  fourteen  feet  would  be  better. 
You  may  have  on  hand  sufficient  cattle  to  take 
off  the  necessary  amount  of  feed  each  day  for 
a  twenty  or  twenty-two-foot  silo.  But  condi- 
tions may  arise  by  which  some  of  these  cattle 
may  be  sold,  not  leaving  on  hand  a  sufficient 
number  to  eat  up  the  required  amount  of  food 
each  day.  If  you  had  a  fourteen  or  sixteen- 
foot  silo  and  were  compelled  to  take  off  ten  or 
twelve  inches  per  day,  your  silage  would  not  be 
hurt.  At  least  two  inches  should  be  removed 
each  day  in  the  winter  to  have  the  best  of  feed, 
and  three  to  four  inches  in  the  summer  time. 

In  case  you  do  find  that  you  have  a  silo  of 
larger  capacity  than  necessary,  and  from  which 
you  can't  remove  the  necessary  amount  of  feed 
each  day,  take  the  feed  from  just  half  the  sur- 
face, going  down  two  or  three  feet,  and  then 
take  off  the  other  half.  There  will  be  much 
less  spoiled  silage  in  this  way  than  by  remov- 
ing from  the  whole  surface.  It  would  be  well 
to  cover  the  half  from  which  you  are  not  tak- 
ing the  feed  with  tarpalin  or  heavy  canvas. 
Table  of  Capacity 
The  following  table,  given  by  W.  H.  Barr  of 
the  extension  department  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  gives  the  capacity  of  silos  of 
various  dimensions,  the  number  of  feeding  days 
for  a  given  tonnage,  the  minimum  amount  of 
silage  that  should  be  removed  daily,  the  num- 


Stray  Plants 

Always  keep  the  silo  of  morality  filled  with 
the  ensilage  of  sober  industry. 

Some  men  would  refuse  to  plant  grain  be- 
cause they  can't  tell  why  the  sun  shines. 

Record1  every  successful  experiment.  One 
may  forget  many  a  dollar's  profit. 

Plants  have  a  language  all  their  own.  Be 
careful  not  to  write  your  record  in  weeds. 

Spray  the  tree  of  life  with  the  impulses  God 
gave  youi — and  the  fruit  will  be  good. 

— J.  H.  Mackley,  in  Ohio  Farmer. 
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necessary  to  place  in  the  bottom  of  a  silo  a  well 
or  drain  by  which  excess  juices  may  be  drawn 
off.  This  is  a  mistake.  If  the  plant  is  put  into 
the  silo  at  the  proper  stage  of  its  growth,  there 
will  be  no  excess  juices  and  the  drain  in  the 
bottom  is  unnecessary. 

Making  Land  Pay  Profits 

On  a  recent  trip  through  some  parts  of  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana  we  could  not  help  noticing  the 
larger  number  of  silos  on  the  farms  in  those 
states  as  compared  with  the  states  further  west. 
Why  is  this? 

Farmers  in  these  eastern  states  are  living 
on  land  of  much  higher  value  than  are  we  of 
the  western  states.  To  make  their  investments 
pay  these  farmers  must  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  raise.  Investigation  and  experience  have 
shown  the  eastern  farmer  that  the  silo  is  one  of 
the  structures  on  the  farm  that  will  help  him 
to  make  the  amount  of  money  he  should  to  pay 
him  to  own  his  farm. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  farmers  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  can  make  an  added  net  income  by  using 
the  silo,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  farmers  of 
states  farther  west  and  south  can  do  the  same 
thing. 

We  find  some  farmers  taking  the  position 
that  alfalfa  or  red  clover  are  good  enough  for 
them.  We  quite  agree  with  them  that  these 
legumes  are  fine  forage,  but  the  question  re- 
mains, "Are  these  men  making  the  most  of 
their  opportunities?"  Alfalfa  and  clover  hay 
sell  in  a  large  part  of  our  territory  at  from  $S 
to  as  high  as  $15  per  ton.  If  you  could  make  a 
ton  of  silage,  which  would  cost  you  from  $2.50 
to  $4,  take  the  place  of  a  ton  of  alfalfa  or  clover 
for  anyway  half  the  feed,  wouldn't  it  be  good 
business  to  do  it?  Some  experiments  have 
shown  that  when  this  was  done  better  gains 
in  cattle  have  been  obtained. 
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Practical  Tractors  for  Use  on  Small  Farms 

Of  Many  Makes  of  Small  Machines  Choose  One  Suited  to  Your  Needs 


One  of  the  New  Makes 

HE  tractor  has  performed  an  unusually  large  per  cent  of  the 
work  on  many  Missouri  valley  farms  during  the  last  season. 
Its  work  has  not  been  limited  to  plowing  and  pulverizing 
the  soil,  as  in  the  past,  hut  in  most  cases  the  tractors  were 
seen  plowing,  disking,  pulverizing,  seeding,  ditching,  pull- 
ing stumps  and  sawing  the  season's  supply  of  wood. 

The  farmers  who  are  operating  tractors  contend  that 
they  are  not  only  accomplishing  more 
and  better  work  than  they  formerly 
did  with  horses,  but  they  are  dispos- 
ing of  many  horses  and  thereby  de- 
creasing the  cost  of  crop  production. 
In  a  number  of  cases  where  the 
farmer  used  to  keep  from  ten  to 
twelve  head  of  horses  the  number 
has  been  decreased  to  four  head,  and 
the  farm  work  is  now  done  better 
and  more  quickly. 

Tractor  farming  is  here  to  stay. 
When  we  see  fields  sown  to  wheat 
and  oats  and  others  prepared  for 
corn  that  have  not  had  a  horse- 
drawn  implement  on  them  we  begin 
to  realize  something  of  the  vast  pos- 
sibilities that  await  development  by 
this  new  method  of  scientific  agri- 
culture— tractor  farming.  In  only  a 
few  instances  does  one  see  fields  in 
which  horses  have  to  be  used  to 
plow  out  or  seed  the  corners  where 
the  small  and  medium-sized  tractors 
are  used.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a 
short  time  until  the  farm  tractor 
will  become  so  modernized  that  you 

can  plow  closer  to  the  fences  and  get  into  the  fence  corners  better  with 
them  than  yam  can  witn  horses. 

The  farm  tractor  is  fast  becoming  very  popular  throughout  the  en- 
tire farming  world.  It  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  mere  luxury  for  the 
1,000  and  5,000-acre  farmer,  but  is  becoming  a  labor-saving  andl  prac- 
tical machine  on  the  average  American  farm. 

One  deplorable  condition  during  the  past  has  been  that  many  trac- 


Small,  but  Efficient  and  Powerful 


Do  Less  Work  and  Are  More  Expensive  than  Tractor 

tors  have  been  purchased  haphazard,  without  reference  to  the  kind  of  ma- 
chine needed,  the  size  of  the  farm,  the  kinds  of  farming  done  and  the 
financial  means  of  the  purchaser.  These  men  have  now  learned  that  they 
should  not  have  purchased  their  tractors  without  first  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  size  of  their  farms,  the  kinds  of  soil  the  tractor  was  to 
operate  over  and  the  character  of  work  to  be  done  and  methods  of  farm- 
ing, and  last,  but  not  least,  the  financial  consideration.    All  these  points 

should  be  considered  if  we  are  to  get 
the  tractor  upon  a  practicable  basis. 

Many  purchases  of  tractors  during 
the  past  have  been  made  without  re- 
gard for  any  of  these  points.  In  sev- 
eral cases  a  farmer  on  a  small-sized 
farm  purchased  a  very  heavy  ma- 
chine, capable  of  doing  from  twenty 
to  forty  horsepower  belt  work  and  a 
similar  amount  on  the  drawbar 
where  there  was  no  belt  work  to  do, 
and  an  eight  horsepower  drawbar 
pull  would  have  done  all  the  regu- 
lar farm  work.  The  farmer  learned, 
after  a  year's  experience,  that  he  had 
purchased  the  wrong  type  of  ma- 
chine; it  was  larger  than  his  farm 
required  and  the  financial  obligation 
was  more  than  the  income  from  the 
farm  could  meet.  This  is  not  a 
proof  that  the  tractor  of  today  is  not 
practicable,  but  it  certainly  is  evi- 
dence that  a  good  machine  was  put 
in  the  wrong  place. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
tractor  business  in  this  man's  locality 
received  a  setback,  not  because  the 
machine  was  impracticable,  but  because  some  unscrupulous  salesman  was 
more  desirous  of  making  an  immediate  sale  than  of  building  up  a  perma- 
nent business. 

Farmers,  manufacturers  and  salesmen  should  work  together  in  de- 
veloping this  important  phase  of  agriculture.  Tractors  should  be  sold  on 
the  same  basis  as  any  other  farm  machinery,  and  at  least  forty-nine  out 
of  every  fifty  machines  would  give  perfect  satisfaction  on  the  farm  if 
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Adapted  to  tho  Average  Sized  Farm 


Sun  and  Heat  Do  Not  Affect  It 


Not  Limited  to  Plowing 


rightly  sold  and  if  purchased  with  reference  to  the  particular  conditions 
existing  on  the  farm  on  which  they  are  to  be  used.  Farmers  in  this  and 
every  other  progressive  community  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
machine  power  will  supplant  horse  power  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of  their 
farm  operations. 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  machine  that  will  plow  as  a  one-man 
outfit  and  then  require  two  men  to  do  the  seeding  and  harvesting.  What 


Built  for  Orchard  Cultivation 

is  demanded  in  the  Missouri  valley  states  is  a  machine  adapted  to  the 
average-sized  farm,  that  will  do  the  work  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
labor  and  expense  and  develop  a  maximum  amount  of  power  for  all 
necessary  farm  operations. 


Is  Straw  Stack  An  Asset  Or  Liability? 


) 


It  All  Depends  on  Where  it  is  and  What  You  Do  with  It 


OW  often  in  the  springtime  when 
plowing  our  ground,  planting  and 
cultivating  our  cornfields,  do  we 
solemnly  promise  ourselves  we 
will  never  again  stack  our  straw 
in  the  field,  but  when  threshing  or 
stacking  time  comes  we  are  busy 
and  the  stacks  are  again  made  in  the  field. 

This  is  one  practice  the  average  farmer  has 
that  we  believe  bad,  for  several  reasons.  We 
are  going  to  give  some  of  these  reasons,  any 
one  of  which  should  be  sufficient  for  discon- 
tinuing this  practice. 

Each  year  our  straw  is  becoming  more  val- 
uable. It  is  more  valuable  In  price  as  a  feed 
than  a  few  years  ago,  and  as  our  farms  become 
older  the  straw  is  much  more  valuable  for  the 
manure  it  produces.  If  this  straw  is  stacked 
in  the  field,  to  be  largely  used  for  feed,  too 
much  of  it  is  wasted  by  letting  the  stock  run 
around  it  and  in  hauling  to  the  barn  and  feed 
lots. 

Old  Straw  Pile  is  Weed  Patch 

The  straw  pile  in  the  field  left  to  rot  for  ma- 
nure never  produces  the  manure  it  would  if 
stacked  in  the  barnyard.  It  will  take  several 
years  for  it  properly  to  rot  down  for  good  ma- 
nure; it  is  a  waste  of  ground  each  year,  as  well 
as  a  waste  of  time  in  plowing,  planting  and 
cultivating.  An  old  straw  pile  is  always  a  weed- 
patch  and  is  a  detriment  to  any  farm  as  being 
a  source  of  spreading  weed  seed. 

Harvest  time  is  a  busy  one  and  threshing 
time  equally  as  busy.  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  main  reasons  farmers  have  for  stacking 
or  threshing  in  the  field.  Do  we  properly  count 
the  cost?  We  think  not.  On  the  average  farm, 
if  the  grain  is  threshed  from  the  shock,  one 
more  team  hauling  will  generally  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  machine  going  if  the  grain  is 
threshed  in  the  barnyard.  Suppose  it  would 
take  two  more  teams;  it  would  certainly  be 
money  well  spent.  You  would  save  more  than 
enough  time  in  the  winter  in  hauling  to  offset 
the  added  expense,  besides  getting  more  feed, 
more  manure,  more  plow  land  next  year  and 
helping  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

If  you  stack  your  grain,  an  additional  team 
will  haul  the  bundles  to  the  barnyard.  Right 
here  let  us  say  a  word  about  the  question  of 
whether  the  grain  should  be  stacked  or  threshed 
out  of  the  shock. 

Stack  or  Shock  Threshing? 

We  have  handled  it  both  ways,  but  prefer 
to  stack.    We  know  that  a  great  many  of  our 


farmers  shock  thresh.  It  looks  as  if  stacking 
might  in  a  few  years  be  a  lost  art.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  splendid  way  to  take  care  of  the  crop, 
and  we  believe  in  the  long  run  the  cheaper  way. 
Before  one  tries  it,  however,  he  wants  to  know 
how  to  stack  or  employ  someone  who  does.  If 
you  get  a  poor  job  of  stacking  and  a  wet  sea- 
son follows,  you  will  probably  always  want  to 
shock  thresh.  Stack-threshed  grain  is  much 
brighter,  by  reason  of  having  gone  through  the 
sweat  in  the  stack,  and  makes  cleaner  feed  than 
grain  threshed  from  the  shock. 

Then,  again,  if  you  stack  your  grain,  it 
doesn't  require  so  much  help;  two  men  can  work 
at  it  very  handily,  but  four  make  a  better  and 
more  economical  crew.  Often  the  grain  will  be 
ready  to  thresh  and  you  can't  get  the  machine; 
then  it  will  rain  and  delay  you,  and  the  rain  on 
the  grain  in  the  shock  doesn't  help  it  any.  Often 
have  w,e  seen  grain  in  the  shock  get  so  much 
rain  that  it  would  sprout.  Often  have  we  seen 
grain  shock  threshed  so  wet  it  would  have  to  be 
thrown  out  and  re-shocked.  This  is  expensive 
in  more  ways  than  one.  It  costs  money  and 
loses  grain  in  the  process  of  the  extra  handling. 

True,  there  are  localities  where  one  or  even 
two  farmers  who  might  want  to  stack  cannot 
do  so  because  the  balance  of  the  neighborhood 
thresh  out  of  the  shock.  In  this  business  it  is 
to  some  extent  a  proposition  of  "when  in  Rome 
do  as  Romans  do." 

We  don't  intend  in  this  article  so  much  to 
raise  the  question  of  what  method  to  pursue — 
shock  or  stack  threshing — as  we  do  of  making 
the  most  of  what  we  have  in  the  by-product — 
straw. 

Straw  Lot  Valuable 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lots  on  your  farm 
is  a  lot  for  the  straw  pile.  Have  it  handy  not 
only  to  feed  from,  bu  liandy  to  get  into  with 
wagons  from  the  various  fields.  Being  handy 
in  this  respect  saves  money  in  two  ways — haul- 
ing in  the  bundles  and  hauling  out  the  manure. 

In  two  respects  are  the  methods  of  too  many 
of  our  farmers  weak  on  the  manure  question. 
One  is  in  not  using  every  effort  to  save  the  ma- 
nure and  save  everything  possible  to  make  ma- 
nure, and  the  other  is  in  the  method  of  spread- 
ing the  manure  saved.  You  don't  by  any  means 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  manure  you  do  have 
if  it  is  not  properly  spread. 

The  manure  accumulated  on  any  farm  is 
far  too  valuable  to  be  spread  upon  the  field  in 
any  . way  except  by  the  use  of  a  spreader.  Don't 
put  it  in  piles  and  later  scatter  it  with  a  fork, 
probably  at  plowing  time.    If  you  scatter  it  on 


the  field  with  a  fork,  no  matter  how  careful 
you  are,  you  can't  do  the  job  as  well  as  the 
spreader. 

Our  advice  to  the  man  who  hasn't  a  spreader, 
especially  to  him  who  thinks  it  no  good,  is  to 
borrow  your  neighbor's  spreader  and  try  a  small 
patch  beside  what  you  do  with  a  fork  and  note 
results.  If  you  do  this,  another  machine  will  be 
in  the  list  of  implements  on  your  place  next 
year,  for  a  manure  spreader  once  used  is  al- 
ways used. 

Spreading  Straw 

There  are  many  of  our  farmers  so  situated 
that  they  don't  need  nearly  all  their  straw  for 
bedding,  nor  can  they  find  ready  sale  for  it. 
The  implement  manufacturer  has  been  alive  to 
this  fellow's  interests,  and  put  on  the  market  a 
straw  spreader,  a  machine  with  which  straw  can 
be  successfully  and  properly  spread  over  the 
field. 

The  straw  spreader  is  of  value  to  the  farmer 
in  more  ways  than  one.  After  spreading  the 
straw  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  field  behind 
the  spreader  with  a  sharp  disk,  cutting  the 
straw  and  to  some  extent  mixing  it  with  the 
top  soil  that  it  may  decompose. 

How  many  of  our  farmers  disk  the  stubble 
before  plowing  in  the  fall?  Not  many.  We  be- 
lieve the  time  and  money  spent  in  following  the 
binder  with  a  disk  will  make  as  good  returns 
as  will  any  field  work  of  the  season. 

The  harvest  season  is  generally  hot  and  dry. 
The  sun  beating  down  on  the  stubble  saps  up 
many  tons  of  moisture  that  should  be  retained 
in  the  ground,  and  much  of  it  could  be  kept 
there  if  the  binder  was  followed  with  the  disk. 
The  man  who  has  not  tried  this  plan  doesn't 
realize  the  difference  in  plowing  and  the  indi- 
rect benefit  to  the  next  crop. 

On  many  farms  a  few  years  ago  (and,  we 
regret  to  say,  on  a  few  of  them  now)  the  old 
custom  prevailed  of  "bucking"  the  straw  away 
from  the  machine  at  threshing  time  and  burn- 
ing it.  This  is  an  expensive  custom.  Every 
farm  on  which  small  grain  is  grown  needs  as 
much  nutriment  as  possible  returned  to  the 
soil.  You  are  not  doing  your  part  if  you  burn 
your  straw. 

If  you  dlon't  need  your  straw  for  feed  or 
bedding  during  the  fall  and  winter  following 
threshing,  get  a  straw  spreader  and  make  the 
most  of  your  resources  in  the  straw  line  with 
this  implement.  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with 
its  workings  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  you  to  ac- 
quire some  knowledge  along  this  line. 
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Congressman  Kinkaid  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  through  the  house 
his  bill  permitting  entry  women  who 
have  married  aliens  to  take  patent  to 
their  homesteads. 


Dairy  interests  in  Kansas  went 
forward  a  long  step  when  eighty 
creamery  men  in  convention  pledged 
themselves  to  pay  for  cream  accord- 
ing to  quality. 


Have  you  mowed  the  weeds  along 
the  public  highway  adjoining  your 
place?  If  not,  it  should  be  done  at 
once,  as  they  not  only  look  bad,  but 
help  to  seed  your  farm  with  weeds 
next  year. 


Co-operative  laundries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  local  creamery  may 
soon  be  general  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Milltown,  Wis.,  has  followed 
Chatfield's  example  and  established 
one  of  these  laundries  for  the  bene- 
fit of  its  patrons. 


Some  farmers  make  a  practice  of 
salting  their  cattle  every  Sunday, 
and  also  make  a  practice  of  forget- 
ting it  some  Sundays.  A  little  roof 
placed  over  a  good,  permanent  salt 
box,  kept  filled  with  salt,  is  a  good 
investment.  Don't  think  the  cattle 
will  get  too  much  salt  if  they  have 
it  fixed  this  way. 


Who  Has  Authority? 

The  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  met  at  South  Omaha  on  July 
1.  Generally,  matter?  of  a  routine 
nature  were  taken  up.  The  question 
of  placing  a  quarantine  on  four  and1 
a  half  counties  in  the  Scott's  BlufT 
country,  as  requested  by  the  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  of  that  district, 
was  f^ne  of  the  subjects  under  discus- 
sion. The  board,  at  its  previous 
meeting,  discussed  this  matter  and 
requested  Governor  Morehead  to 
sign  the  proclamation,  thinking  this 
would  be  necessary  to  make  it  bind- 
ing. The  governor  attended  this  last 
meeting  and  gave  his  reasons  for  r.ot 
signing  this  proclamation,  which  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  thinks 
are  good  and  sound. 

Because  of  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion, the  governor  is  technically  the 
state  veterinarian  and  has  general 
charge  over  these  matters.  The  last 
legislature  created  the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board.  The  governor  at 
this  meeting  stated  that  in  his  opin- 
ion it  was  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature in  creating  this  board  to  take 
these  matters  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
governor,  relieving  him  of  this  rou- 
tine work  and  responsibility.  This 
is  exactly  what  this  paper  thinks  the 
legislature  intended  to  do,  and  we 
are  very  much  pleased,  indeed,  to 
note  the  governor  taking  this  posi- 
tion. We  believe  the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  Board  should  have  full  con- 
trol over  all  matters  in  this  line,  the 
state  veterinarian's  office,  the  field 
veterinarian  and  other  employes. 

The  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  is 
ce/tainly  awake  to  the  work  in  hand 
for  it.  It  was  decided  at  this  meet- 
ing to  hold  more  frequent  meetings 
of  the  board  and  to  give  the  dates  of 
such  meetings  publicity,  that  live 
stock  men  interested  in  these  mat- 
ters may  be  present  at  such  meetings 
and  take  up  with  the  board  matters 
of  interest  to  them. 

We  want  to  say  to  farmers  and 
others  who  may  be  interested  in  any 
of  this  work  that  they  may  rest  as- 
sured the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them  or 
to  have  them  at  any  of  its  meetings 
and  take  up  with  them  any  matters 
of  interest  along  this  line. 


Recent  rains  have  put  our  stubble 
fields  in  fine  condition  for  fall  plow- 
ing. If  you  can't  do  this  plowing 
soon,  it  will  pay  you  to  go  over  this 
stubble  with  a  disk.  This  will  help 
keep  this  moisture  in  the  ground. 
You  may  need  it  before  fall.  And 
when  you  do  plow  don't  neglect  to 
harrow  the  ground  plowed  before 
leaving  the  field. 


Hog  Chobra  in  Wyoming 

Efficient  work  is  being  done  in 
many  states  to  control  and  eradicate 
hog  cholera.  Dr.  B.  F.  Davis,  state 
veterinarian  of  Wyoming,  is  among 
those  who  believe  hog  cholera  can  be 
kept  out  of  his  state,  and  he  intends 
to  do  his  part  to  keep  it  cut. 

One  instance  in  particular  shows 
how  thoroughly  he  is  doing  his  work. 
Some  time  ago  an  immigrant  came 
into  the  state  of  Wyoming  with  three 
shotes  in  his  wagon.  It  was  reported 
to  Dr.  Davis  that  these  pigs  wore 
affected  with  hog  cholera.  He  sent 
one  of  his  deputies  on  horseback  to 
locate  the  immigrant;  after  two 
days'  hard  riding  the  immigrant  wr.r^ 
iound.  In  his  wagon  were  two  pig 
showing  visible  signs  of  cholera.  The 
deputy  soon  convinced  the  man  that 
the  pigs  were  sick,  and  they  were 
killed  and  the  carcasses  burned. 

Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  the 


other  pte;  had  died  and  its  body  had 
been  thi  jvm  out  of  the  wagon.  The 
deputy  retraced  the  trail  until  he 
found  the  dead  pig,  burned  the  car- 
cass and  disinfected  the  premises. 

Dr.  Davis  recently  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  not  any  hog 
cholera  in  Wyoming.  We  don't  won- 
der at  this  when  such  steps  are  taken 
to  eradicate  the  disease.  True,  there 
is  not  suzh  a  large  number  of  hogs 
in  Wyoming  as  in  some  of  the  states 
east  of  there,  but  more  drastic  meas- 
ures might  be  taken  in  some  other 
states  than  are  taken.  In  some  in- 
stances, without  doubt,  the  legisla- 
tures are  at  fault  in  not  providing 
sufficient  funds  for  state  officials  to 
do  the  kind  of  work  they  should  do 
along  this  line. 


Chance  for  Breeders 

While  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  is  more  than  a 
year  off,  it  is  none  too  soon  for  our 
breeders  to  begin  to  give  the  mat- 
ter their  attention.  No  question  ex- 
ists but  that  there  will  be  a  large 
and  very  important  exhibition  of 
live  stock. 

The  breeders  in  the  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  valley  states  are 
the  men  who  now  are  the  main  pro- 
ducers of  the  best  of  the  live  stock. 
If  they  are  awake  to  their  best  in- 
terests they  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  great  Rocky  mountain  coun- 
try and  all  that  part  of  the  United 
States  lying  west  of  the  Rockies  is 
coming  to  the  front  rapidly.  The 
farmers  and  breeders  out  there  want 
good   animals,   many   of   them  fjr 


foundation  stock  and  many  want  to 
improve  their  herds.  They  are  look- 
ing east  for  these  animals.  The 
breeder  who  takes  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  and  shows  tome  good 
individuals  at  San  Francisco  in  1915 
is  very  linely  to  meet  with  ready 
sa'e  ."or  the  animals  he  has  for  sale 
at  the  show,  as  well  as  to  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  future  business. 

The  live  stock  premium  list  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  Send  for  one. 
Very  liberal  premiums  are  offered 
by  the  exposition  people,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  premiums,  practically 
every  breed  record  association  has 
made  very  liberal  appropriations 
for  additional  premiums. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  liberal 
offerings  in  the  fat  stock  divisions. 
Look  up  the  premiums  offered  for 
fat  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  in  both 
carlot  and  individual  classes.  This 
paper  is  a  strong  believer  in  the 
showing  of  fat  stock  at  our  fairs  and 
expositions.  The  finished  product 
ready  for  the  Mock  is  the  end,  and 
breeders  should  aim  to  breed  the 
best  individual  they  can  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  they  are  not  doing  no,  they 
are  not  going  right  in  their  breeding 
operations.  Why  not  make  the 
showing  of  fat  stock  at  our  state 
and  county  fairs  more  popular? 


Oil  instead  of  coal  ranges  will  be 
used  on  the  newest  United  States 
battleships  because  of  the  greater 
cleanliness  in  cooking. 


The  ice  cream  consumption  of  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  five 
quarts  per  capita  annually. 
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WHEEL 
PLOWS 

WITH 

QUICK 
DETACHABLE 
SHARES 

Unscrew  One  Nut — That 

THE  latest  improvement 
Deere  Sulky  and  Gang  Plows  is 
John  Deere  Quick  Detachable  Shares.  Unscrew  one  nut  and  the 
share  comes  off— slip  share  on,  tighten  the  one  nut  and  you  are 
ready  for  work.  Shares  on  or  off  quick,  that's  the  idea.  Here  s 
what  it  means  to  you: 

1.  No  trouble  to  change  shares. 

2.  Eighty  per  cent  of  time  saved. 

3.  No  clanger  of  damaging  share. 

4.  Share  is  drawn  up  closer. 

5.  Share  is  stronger — not  weakened  by  bolt  holes. 

6.  Resharpened  or  sprung  shares  can  be  drawn  into 

place — no  drift  punch  necessary. 

7.  No  unequal  strain  on  share. 

8.  No  injury  to  hands  in  taking  share  off. 

We  have  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  on  the  following  plows 
with  John  Deere  Quick  Detachable  Shares: 

New  Deere  Sulky  and  Gang.       John  Deere  Two  Way  Sulky. 

(High  Lift  Frame  Plovs).        (Side  Hill  or  Irrigated  Land). 
JohnTJeere  Stag  Sulky  and  Gang.    John  Deere  Engine  Gangs. 
(Low  Lift  Frameless  Plows).  (For  Traction  Eng:nea). 

Mention  the  booklet  above  that  you  want  and  ask  also  for  our 
big  free  book —  • 

"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them. 

Describes  the  John  Deere  full  line  of  farm  implements. 
This  book  should  be  on  every  farm.  Tells  how  to  adjust 
important  tools. 

Ask  for  package    P  15    Address  your  letter  to 

JOHN  DEERE,  PUBLICITY  DEPT.,  MOLINE,  ILL. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Swing  Time 

The  oriole  swings  in  her  nest, 

The  l'Ough  swings  high  in  the  breeze; 
Mother  swings  Bud  in  the  hammock, 

And  I  swing  under  the  trees. 
It  is  up.  and  up,  and  higher! 

With  toes  'most  touching  the  skies; 
Then  down,  and  down,  and  sl-ow-er. 

The  old  cat  dies. 

The  butterfly  swings  on  a  rose, 

The  gull  swings  low  on  the  seas; 
A  little  boat  swings  at  anchor, 

And  I  swing  under  the  trees. 
It  is  up,  and  up,  and  higher! 

With  toes  'most  touching  the  skies; 
Then  down,  and  down,  and  sl-ow-er. 

The  old  cat  dies. 

—St.  Nicholas. 


The  Editor's  Coiner 
The  list  of  additional  stories  is 
long  this  week,  as  it  includes  last 
week's  list,  for  which  there  was  no 
room.  Among  these  stories  are  some 
excellent  ones.  It  is  remarkable 
what  a  lot  of  good  bird  stories  there 
are,  besides  the  ones  published.  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you  taking  an  in- 
terest in  the  birds.  There  are  a 
number  of  stories  abount  thunder- 
storms; there  is  one  about  a  badger 
that  caught  the  little  chickens,  and 
one  about  a  party  that  hadi  to  be 
postponed  on  account  of  chickenpox. 
There  was  also  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  a  California  garden, .  and 
there  were  some  good  stories  of  cats, 
dogs,  ponies  and  pigs.  One  little 
girl  said,  "Please   do  send   me  the 


prize."  Sorry,  but,  of  course,  there 
are  only  a  few  prizes  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  writers,  so  there  are  ever  so 
many  who  must  just  try  again,  per- 
haps quite  often,  before  they  succeed. 
Helen  Garten  of  Pickering,  Mo.,  sent 
a  description  of  a  bird,  asking  what 
it  was.  We  think,  from  her  descrip- 
tion, that  it  must  have  been  a  sap- 
sucker,  which  is  a  woodpecker  hav- 
ing red  markings  on  head  and  breast. 
Another  bird  she  asked  about,  which 
sat  by  the  river  and  called,  "What  do 
you  know?"  over  and  over,  we  are 
unable  to  name;  the  description  is 
not  definite  enough  to  enable  us  to 
place  him.  The  following  names 
were  suggested  for  Myrtle  Wolery's 
little  white  dog:  King,  Snowdrop, 
Ring  and  Scott.       THE  EDITOR. 


Delivered  ™u  FREE 

on  Approval  and  30  days  Trial 


(Prize  Story) 
Our  Birds 
By  Florence  E.  Whitmore,  Aged  12, 
Litchfield,  Neb, 

I  live  in  Custer  county,  Nebraska, 
among  the  hills.  There  are  a  good 
many  different  kinds  of  birds  here, 
and  I  thought  I  would!  tell  you  about 
some  of  them.  We  have  thrushes, 
catbirds,  flickers,  quail,  owls,  prairie 
chickens,  blackbirds,  martins,  cow- 
birds,  wild  canaries,  meadow  larks, 
red-headed  woodpeckers,  bluejays, 
swallows,  sparrows,  hawks,  crows, 
turtle  doves  and  others  I  do  not 
know  the  names  of. 

This  spring  we  found  a  flicker's 
nest  in  the  hollow  stump  of  a  cotton- 


wood  tree.  There  were  eight  light 
blue  eggs  in  it,  not  quite  as  large  as 
pigeon's  egs.  When  the  little  birds 
hatched  they  had  no  down  on  them 
and  were  very  homely.  They  grew  to 
be  quite  big  and  more  than  filled  the 
nest.  Just  before  they  flew  away 
they  had  to  pile  on  top  of  each  other, 
but  the  ones  beneath  did  not  seem 
to  mind.  When  they  were  hung  / 
they  made  a  queer  hissing  noise. 
They  made  quite  a  disturbance  when 
anyone  came  near.  When  fully  feath- 
ered they  were  brown,  with  red  on 
their  wings  and  heads. 

The  eggs  of  martins  are  white, 
with  brown  spots  on  them.  Those  of 
a  thrush  are  also  white,  with  freckles 
of  brown  over  them.  I  think  the 
thrush  is  a  beautiful  singer. 

My  little  brother  just  found  a  nest 
in  the  hayfield.  It  had)  five  little 
blue  eggs  in  it  and  belonged  to  a  tiny 
bird  that  likes  to  build  its  nest  in 
the  alfalfa.  The  mower  went  over  it 
and  broke  one  of  the  eggs. 

Note— This  nest  must  have  been  that 
of  the  dickcissel,  which  lays  four  or  five 
pale  blue  eggs  in  a  nest  built  on  the 
ground.  It  is  a  tiny,  yellowish  bird,  with 
a  chirping  song,  and  it  eats  an  unbeliev- 
able number  of  insects  that  would  harm 
the  alfalfa  otherwise. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
A  Meadow  Lark 
By  Annie  M.  Major,  Aged  11,  Ther- 
mopolis,  Wyo. 
This  spring  when  mamma  and  I 
were  after   the   little   turkeys  (we 
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<vFNn    lift    IMMEY   but  write  today  for  our  bie 

oliiii  nu  nunci  mi  catalog  of  "nmngmr" 

Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries  at  prices  so  low  they  will 
astonish  you.  Also  particulars  of  our  great  new  offer 
to  deliver  you  a  Ranger  Bicycle  on  one  month's  free 
trial  without  a  cent  expense  to  you. 

Dft  VC  you  can  make  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles, 
•  •  tires,  lamps,  sundries,  etc.  from  our  big  hand- 
some catalog.  It's  free.  It  contains  "combination  offers" 
for  re-fitting  your  old  bicycle  like  new  at  very  low  cost. 
Also  much  useful  bicycle  Information.  Send  for  it.  % 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  dj£ect  to  y°u-  No  one  else  can 
■  offer  such  values  and  such 

terms.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries 
without/trst  learning  what  we  can  offer  you.  Write  now. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,    Dept.  tw*,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Be  An  Auto  Expert 

and  get  $100  to  $150  a  month  or  more.  There  are 
not  enough  experienced  men  to  fill  good  jobs  be- 
cause the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster 
than  men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest,  best  equipped 
auto  school  in  the  West.  You  get  complete 
instruction  in  auto  machine  shops,  many  makes  of 
autos.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large  touring 
cars.   Write  for  booklet. 


NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2858  North  20th  Street  OMAHA,  NEB. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  SSf  S"5SS 


flies.  Neat,  clean,  or* 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  of 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over ;  will  not  soil,  or 
Injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers  or 
(sent  prepaid  for  SI* 


BARfiT.n  S0MXBB,  100  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  9.  T. 


The  CLIPPER 


There  are  thrfe  thinge  that  de- 
stroy your  lawns:  Dan<lili<»ns. 
Buck  Plantain  and  Crab  Grass, 
in  one  season  the  Clippvr  will 
drive  them  all  out. 

If  your  dealers  do  not  keep 
them,  let  us  know  and  we  will 
si-nrt  circulars  and  prices. 

Clipper  Lawn  Mower 
Co.,  Dixon,  Ulinios. 


.50 

PER 
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ALFALFA'6 

Bed  Hardy  Non-Irrigated  Seed  99.8  *0  Pure 

99*  germination,  $9.00.  Government  tested.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  Northern  grown,  extremely  hardy.  No  seed 
better.  Have  Turkestan  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover.  New 
Timothy,  grass  seed  all  kinds.  Ask  for  our  latest  60-page 
book  on  growing  Alfalfa.  76-page  catalog  and  samples. 
All  Sent  Free.  We  can  save  you  money.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,     Bo»  407        CLARINDA,  IOWA 


The  number  of  answers  to  this 
contest  was  barely  over  the  100 
mark,  but  that  is  pretty  good  when 
we  consider  how  busy  you  all  must 
be  at  this  time  of  year.  It  always 
seems  a  pity  that  more  of  the  verses 
cannot  be  printed  out  of  the  hundred 
or  more  we  receive,  but  we  use  all 
there  is  room  for.  We  are  always 
glad  to  be  able  to  award  a  prize  to 
someone  who  has  tried  a  number  of 
times  before,  as  the  writer  of  one  of 
the  prize  verses  in  this  issue  has 
done. 

(First  Prize) 
By  Marie  Austin,  Aged  12,  Norfolk,  Neb. 
I  met  these  two  upon  the  street. 
And  they  were  looking  very  neat. 
I  said,  "Those  two  are  feeling  big; 
I'll  bet  a  cent  that's  a  new  rig." 

(Second  Prize) 
By   Belva  Smelser,   Aged  1,3,  Julesburg, 
Colorado. 

These  boys  are  playing  with  a  horse, 
And  they  are  having  fun,  of  course. 
If  the  horse  should  start  and  run, 
They  would  think  it  still  more  fun. 


By  Buspell  Pulse.  Aged  11,  M's^ouri  City, 
Missouri. 
What  are  you  doing, 

Wav  out  in  the  park? 
You'd  better  get  home 
Before  it  gets  dark. 

By  Sammy  Morgan,  Aged  8,  Emerson,  la. 
Tommy  and  Joe.  one  bright  summer  day. 

Went  out  in  the  search  of  fun; 
They  hitched  old  Prince  to  the  wagon, 
gay. 

And  played  till  the  set  of  sun. 

By  Pearl  Smith,  Aged  10,  Crofton,  Neb. 
Out  on  the  lawn. 

Where  the  grass  is  green. 
Two  little  boys 
With  their  toys  are  seen. 

By    Gladys    Matthew,    Aged    13,  West 

Plains,  Mo. 
Will  you  come  and  play  horse  with  Billy 
and  me? 

For  an  iron-clad  wagon  is  ours,  you  see; 
Our  horse  is  strong  and  can  pull  us  with 
joy. 

Now,  don't  you  think  you'd  as  soon  be 
a  boy? 


have  forty)  we  found  a  meadow 
lark's  nest;  it  had  five  eggs  in  it. 
The  next  day  I  went  out  and  she  flew 
off,  but  after  that  she  did  not  seem 
to  be  afraid  of  me,  and  I  never 
frightened  her,  though  I  went  to  see 
her  often. 

One  day  I  went  out  and  gently  put 
my  hand  on  her  and  petted  her,  and 
she  never  moved.  I  also  put  my 
hand  under  her  and  she  did  not  fly 
off.  All  of  the  eggs  were  hatched 
but  one  and  it  afterward  hatched. 
I  went  home  and  told  mamma,  and 
a  man  that  was  there,  and  they  said 
they  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
The  man  that  was  here  said,  "Now, 
that  shows  what  kindness  does." 
When  papa  came  in  from  work  I  told 
him  and  he  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  either. 

After  that  the  mother  came  to  our 
yard  for  feed,  and  we  were  afraid 
the  cats  would  get  her,  but  they 
didn't.  The  little  ones  grew  very 
fast,  and  one  day  I  went  out  and  they 
were  gone.  You  may  not  believe 
this,  but  it  is  true. 


The  Brown  Thrush 
By  Adla  Cole,  Aged  11,  Sac  City,  la. 
One  day  this  summer  mamma  and 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  NINE.) 


WRONG  BREAKFAST 
Change  Gave  Rugged  Health 


Many  persons  think  that  for 
strength  they  must  begin  the  day 
with  a  breakfast  of  meat  and  other 
heavy  foods.  This  is  a  mistake,  as 
anyone  can  easily  discover  for  him- 
self 

A  W.  Va.  carpenter's  experience 
may  benefit  others.    He  writes: 

"I  used  to  be  a  very  heavy  break- 
fast eater,  but  finally  indigestion 
caused  me  such  distress  I  became 
afraid  to  eat  anything. 

"My  wife  suggested  a  trial  of 
Grape-Nuts,  and  as  I  had  to  eat 
something  or  starve,  I  concluded  to 
take  her  advice.  She  fixed  me  up  a 
dish  and  I  remarked  at  the  time  that 
the  quality  was  all  right,  but  the 
quantity  was  too  small — I  wanted  a 
saucerf  ul. 

"But  she  said  a  small  amount  of 
Grape-Nuts  went  a  long  way  and  that 
I  must  eat  it  according  to  directions. 
So  I  started  in  with  Grape-Nuts  and 
cream,  two  soft-boiled  eggs  and  some 
crisp  toast  for  breakfast. 

"I  cut  out  meats  and  a  lot  of  other 
stuff  I  had  been  used  to  eating  all 
my  life  and  was  gratified  to  see  that 
I  was  getting  better  right  alon<?.  I 
concluded  I  had  struck  the  right 
thing  and  stuck  to  it.  I  had  not  only 
been  eating  improper  food,  but  too 
much. 

"I  was  working  at  the  carpenter's 
trade  at  that  time  and  thought  that 
unless  I  had  a  hearty  breakfast,  with 
plenty  of  meat,  I  would  play  out  be- 
fore dinner.  But  after  a  few  days 
of  my  "new  breakfast"  I  found  I 
could  do  more  work,  felt  better  in 
every  way,  and  now  I  am  not  both- 
ered with  indigestion." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Rea- 
son." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 
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Our  Women  Readers 


Then  Laugh 

Build  for  yourself  a  strong-box. 

Fashion  each  part  with  care; 
When    it's    strong    as    your    hand  can 
make  it, 

Put  ail  your  troubles  there; 
Hide  there  all  thought  of  your  failures, 

And  each  fitter  cup  that  >ou  quaff; 
Lock  all  your  heartaches  within  it, 

Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh. 

Tell  no  one  else  its  contents. 

Never  its  secrets  share; 
When  you've  dropped  in  your  care  and 
worry 

Keep  them  forever  there; 
Hide  them  from  sight  so  completely, 

That  the  world  will  never  dream  half; 
Fasten  the  strong-box  securely — 

Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh! 

—  Bertha  Adams  Barkus. 


Our  Home  Oiat 

Visiting  nurses  in  rural  districts 
have  been  advocated  by  the  Red 
Cross  society  for  some  time.  Re- 
cently this  experiment  was  tried  in 
a  county  in  Alabama  and  is  proving 
a  great  success.  A  nurse  certified  by 
the  Red  Cross  society  was  hired  by 
the  county  and  people.  She  visits  the 
rural  schools,  where  she  looks  into 
sanitary  conditions  and  talks  on 
health  to  the  teachers  and  pupils; 
she  attends  women's  meetings,  talk- 
ing to  them  on  sanitary  conditions 
and  care  of  the  sick;  she  watches  for 
signs  of  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases, inspects  the  eyes  and  teeth  of 
the  children  and  assists  the  physi- 
cians in  bringing  patients  through 
the  crisis  in  case  of  serious  illness. 

Most  city  schools  have  long  had 
physicians  to  watch  for  contagious 
diseases  among  the  children,  and  in 
many  cities  the  eyes  and  teeth  are 
looked  after.  In  the  city  it  is  easy 
to  get  a  nurse  on  short  notice,  and  if 
the  illness  is  not  serious  a  nurse  may 
be  obtained  for  a  short  time  each 
day  or  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 
In  the  country  the  expense  of  getting 


a  nurse  from  the  city  is  so  great  that 
unless  the  case  is  very  serious,  in- 
deed, it  is  usually  not  done.  The 
mother  of  the  family  takes  charge 
herself,  even  in  such  critical  diseases 
as  typhoid,  pneumonia,  etc.  Some 
women  have  a  natural  talent  for  car- 
ing for  the  sick ;  they  obey  the  phy- 
sician implicitly  and  know  by  former 
experience  or  by  instinct  what  to  do 
in  case  of  emergency.  Most  women, 
however,  are  not  thus  specially 
gifted.  Many  a  life  has  been  lost 
that  might  easily  have  been  saved 
had  the  right  thing  been  done  at  the 
right  time.  The  graduate  nurse  has 
been  put  through  a  hard  course. 
She  has  been  taught  what  to  do  in 
every  emergency,  and  before  she  has 
been  in  practice  long  most  possible 
emergencies  have  come  within  her 
experience.  Sickness  is  a  matter  of 
business  with  her,  and  she  is  not  un- 
der the  nervous  strain  of  worry  that 
the  mother  or  sister  is  in  caring  for 
the  patient. 

There  are  many  children  in  the 
schools  that  are  considered  stupid 
or  vicious,  when  in  fact  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  them  outside  of 
some  physical  imperfection,  such  as 
slight  deafness,  adenoids,  defective 
vision  or  something  of  that  kind.  A 
nurse  to  examine  the  school  children 
and  discover  these  defects  might 
prove  herself  of  great  value  in  the 
country,  as  they  have  often  done  in 
the  city,  and  she  would1  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  in  case  of  sudden  and 
serious  illness. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Keep  Cool 

and 

Comfortable 

Don't  spend  so  much  of 
your  time  cooking  during  hot 
weather;  and  your  family  will 
be  healthier  without  the  heavy 
cooked  foods. 

Give  them 

Post 
Toasties 

They're  light  and  easily 
digested  and  yet  nourishing 
and  satisfying.  No  bother  in 
preparation  —  just  pour  from 
the  package  and  add  cream 
and  sugar — or  they're  mighty 
good  with  fresh  berries  or 
fruit. 

"The  Memory  Lingers" 


Book  Reviews 
Ten  cents  a  day  buys  enough  food 
to  keep  up  the  bodily  activities. 
Whatever  else  we  spend  for  food 
goes  for  flavor  to  make  eating  en- 
joyable. This  is  the  statement  made 
by  Henry  T.  Finck  in  the  preface  to 
his  new  book,  "Food  and  Flavor," 
w  hich  he  claims  is  the  first  book 
ever  published  in  any  language  treat- 
ing of  the  flavor  of  foods.  This 
book  is  not  only  so  intensely  inter- 
esting that  it  holds  the  reader's  at- 
tention like  a  novel,  but  it  is  char- 
acterized by  sound,  common  sense 
and  practicability.  It  is  not  a  cook 
book,  nor  a  domestic  science  treatise, 
though  no  cook  nor  domestic  man- 
ager could  read  it  without  profiting 
by  it.  But  it  is  wider  than  this  in 
scope.  The  chapters  relating  to  the 
raising  and  marketing  of  food  prod- 
ucts are  particularly  full  of  valuable 
suggestions.  It  is  a  book  that  might 
well  serve  as  a  guide  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  production  and  sell- 
ing of  food  products,  preparing  food 
or  consuming  it.  In  fact,  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  any  woman  or  man  to 
whom  this  volume  would  not  make 
an  appeal  in  a  practical  way.  It  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  artistic  drawings. 

"Food    and    Flavor,"    by    Henry  T. 
Finck;  581  pages,   illustrated.  Published 
by    tho    Century    company,    New  York. 
Price,  $2  and  18  cents  for  postage. 
*     *  * 

For  the  man  or  woman  who  raises 
vegetables  for  home  use  or  for  the 
market,  Adolph  Kruhm  has  written 
a  little  manual  on  the  preparation 
and  treatment  of  the  soil,  manage- 
ment, rotation,  etc.   He  devotes  the 

(CONTINUED  ON  1'AfiE  TWELVE. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


Description  of  Patterns 

6717— Ladies'  Waist— This  pretty  bodice 
is  cut  with  body  and  sleeves  in  one  piece. 
The  closing  is  in  surplice  effect  and 
there  is  a  handsome  roll  or  standing  col- 
lar at  the  neck.  The  model  is  good  for 
crepe  de  chine,  cotton  voile,  plain  and 
embroidered  crepe  and  similar  materials. 
The  pattern  G717  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires l3i  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6023— Ladies'  Skirt— In  this  model  we 
have  a  splendid  five-gored  skirt  for  sep- 
arate wear  or  for  costume  development, 
as  the  design  is  equally  suitable  for 
either.  It  is  cut  in  five  gores  and  closes 
at  the  front.  It  may  be  made  in  the 
empire  or  regulation  waistline.  The  pat- 
tern G023  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires 
3%  yards  of  30-inch  material. 

6021— Ladies'  Shirt-Waist— Linen,  ging- 
ham or  crepe  de  chine  can  be  used  to 
make  this  shirt-waist,  with  the  collar 
and  cuffs  of  contrasting  material.  Tho 
shirt-waist  closes  at  the  front  and  can 
be  made  with  either  the  long  or  short 
sleeves.  The  pattern  <X)21  is  cut  in  sizes 
M  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  1%  yards  of  44-inch  material 
and  K  yard  of  24-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6753— Ladles*  House  Press— Any  of  the 
wash  materials  can  be  used  to  mako 
this  dress.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front 
and  can  be  made  with  either  the  long  or 
short  sleeves.    Tho  flvc-gorcd  skirt  can 


be  made  with  either  the  high  or  regula- 
tion waistline.  The  pattern  6753  is  cut 
in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  334  yards  of  44-inch 
material  and  %  yard  of  27-inch  contrast- 
ing goods. 

5091— Girls'  Dress— Linen,  gingham  or 
ratine  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress. 
The  dress  closes  at  the  right  side  of  the 
front  and  can  be  made  with  the  long  or 
short  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three 
pieces.  The  pattern  also  provides  for  a 
removable  shield.  The  pattern  5991  is 
cut  in  sizes  6,  8.  10  and  12  years.  Age  8 
years  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial. 

C0G5— Children's  Dress  —  Any  of  the 
checked  ginghams  can  be  used  to  make 
this  dress,  with  the  belt  and  cuffs  of 
contrasting  material.  The  dress  closes 
at  the  front  and  can  bo  made  with  either 
the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  skirt  is 
CUt  in  two  pieces.  The  pattern  60G5  is 
cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  Age  8 
years  requires  two  yards  of  41-inch  ma- 
terial nnd  three-eighths  yard  of  27-inch 
contrasting  goods. 

67S9— Ladies'  Apron— This  apron  is  just 
the  thing  for  wearing  around  the  kitchen, 
.as  it  covers  the  entire  dress.  It  closes  at 
the  back  and  has  a  pocket  on  each  sido 
of  the  front.  The  pattern  07S9  Is  cut  in 
sizes  36,  40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  4*&  yards  of  27-Inch 
material. 

All  Patterns  on  This  Pago  10  Cents 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


I 


HAVE  never  had  half  the 
trouble  saving  the  brooder- 
kept  chickens  from  drown- 
ing by  the  dozens  in  a 
heavy,  quick-coming  summer  or  fall 
rain  that  I  have  with  the  hen 
brooded.  Let  a  dashing  rain  come 
upon  the  hen  and  her  brood  far  out, 
and  she  usually  sits  right  down 
and  attempts  to  hover  all  the  chicks 
that  can  g^t  under  her,  which  is  not 
many  after  they  get  to  be  some  size; 
then  let  the  rain  continue  in  vio- 
lence, and,  without  fail,  a  panic 
seizes  the  hen  and  she  starts  out 
seeking  shelter  or  some  kind,  to  the 
loss  of  even  the  big,  strong  chicks 
that  fall  over  drenched  and  soon  are 
beyond  bringing  back  to  life  unless 
you  get  to  them  quickly.  My 
brooder-kept  chicks  never  wander 
far  from  the  brooder,  and  they  all 
stay  together  and  sprint  for  the 
brooder  at  the  first  sprinkle  of  rain, 
and  they  usually  reach  it  in  time, 
and  if  a  few  fall  short  of  it  I  can 
find  them  in  time  to  bring  them  to. 


Let  the  Girls  Raise  Poultry 
Considerable  stress  is  placed  on 
devising  ways  for  keeping  the  boys 
on  the  farm  and  but  little  said  about 
keeping  the  girls  there,  safe  from 
the  dangers  that,  too  long  hidden  for 
shame's  sake,  beset  her  path  in  the 
city.  A  thousand  and  one  times  bet- 
ter let  the  boy  go  than  the  girl.  One 
mother  that  I  know  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  demanding  that  the  father 
allow  their  girl  to  have  charge  of 
all  the  poultry  raised  on  the  farm 
and  that,  outside  of  the  eggs  and 
poultry  needed  for  the  table,  all  the 
proceeds  be  her  own.  The  groceries 
hitherto  bought  by  the  poultry 
money  must  be  purchased  with 
money  from  some  other  line.  This 
appealed  to  the  father  so  strongly 
that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  make 
poultry  raising  easy  for  the  daugh- 
ter by  building  good  poultry  houses 
and  fixtures.  She  was  not  only  kept 
at  home,  but  later  took  her  father 
into  partnership  with  her  in.  the 
raising  of  poultry  for  exhibition  and 
breeding  purposes.  She  is  now  a 
happy,  busy  girl.  Other  farmer 
mothers  and  fathers  might  do  some- 
thing right  in  this  very  line  for  their 
girls.  Often  it  is  only  the  desire 
for  some  pin  money  of  her  own  that 
sends  the  girl  flitting  into  the  store 
or  more  dangerous  factories.  Goose 
and  turkey  raising  alone  will  bring 
her  plenty  of  pin  money.  Give  her 
strong  encouragement  to  stay  away 
from  the  city.  Divide  up  profits 
with  the  young  people  who  work  for 
you.  If  the  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer takes  his  children  into  his 
work  he  pays  them  fair  wages. 


Profit  in  Raising  Poultry 
There  is  no  crop  habitually  raised 
on  the  farm  that,  with  knowledge  of 
how  to  do  the  work,  you  can  be 
surer  of  profit  from  than  raising 
poultry  for  a  living.  If  you  start  in 
to  make  it  from  hay,  wheat,  corn  or 
potatoes  alone,  there  will  be  years 
in  which  climatic  conditions  over 
which  you  have  no  control  will  make 
either  one  of  these  crops,  taken 
alone,  a  complete  failure  for  you. 


Not  so  poultry  to  any  great  extent. 
The  hen  herself  is  youf  business 
partner.  Just  think  how  quickly  she 
comes  to  maturity  and  how  soon  she 
is  making  a  profit  for  you.  In  go- 
ing into  the  business  for  a  living  se- 
lect a  site  near  a  good  market;  se- 
lect a  dry  and  if  possible  high,  sandy 
location.  The  location,  coupled  with 
common  sense  on  your  part,  is  often 
nearly  all  the  battle.  Build  simple, 
but  good,  houses.  Go  slowly  at  first. 
Keep  one  good  breed.  Nothing  is 
ever  made  by  constantly  changing 
breeds.  Don't  get  discouraged.  You 
are  bound  to  have  some  bad  luck, 


but  let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you — a 
good  one,  not  a  discouraging  one. 
There  is  a  living  in  poultry. 


Our  Young  People 

(CONTINUED    F\ROM   PAGE  SEVEN) 

I  went  to  the  woods.  We  were  go- 
ing by  some  bushes  when  we  saw 
some  baby  birds.  Their  mother  was 
in  a  tree  calling  to>  them.  Mamma 
said  she  was  teaching  them  to  fly.  I 
wanted  to  touch  them,  but  mamma 
said  it  might  frighten  them.  We 
went  a  little  farther  and  saw  a  bird 
fly  out  of  a  bush.  I  looked  and 
there  was  a  nest  with  four  little  blue 
eggs.  I  showed  one  to  mamma  and 
then  put  it  right  back.  It  was  get- 
ting late  and  we  started  home.  I 


hope  the  little  birds  soon  learned  to 
fly. 


Additional  Stories 

Eleanora  Ehlers,  Hebron,  Neb.;  Marie 
Austin,  Norfolk,  Neb.;  Mae  Pettigrew, 
Wayside,  Neb.;  Edith  Ritz.  Wilsonville, 
Neb.;  Glenora  Voung,  Halsey.  Neb.;  Ver- 
non Wertz,  Star,  Neb.;  Flossie  Ogburn, 
Hubbard,  Neb.;  Jefferson  Mowrey,  Lex. 
ington,  Neb.;  Blanche  Tichy,  Wilbur, 
Neb.;  Ruth  Williams.  Arcadia,  Neb.; 
Winifred  Puryeas  .Brunsw'ck,  Neb.; 
Margaret  McCorkle,  Tilden,  Neb.;  Russell 
R.  Hill,  North  Loup.  Neb.;  Mary  E. 
Grevson,  West  Point,  Neb.;  Vivian 
Daughhetie,  Oakdale,  Neb.;  Barbethe  Mil- 
ler, Gray,  la.;  Beulah  Baker,  Sand 
Springs,  Okl.;  Julia  Hiatt.  Columlva 
Falls,  Mont.;  Naomi  Sparre,  Blythe, 
Cal.;  Walter  Cheney,  Turlock,  Cal.; 
Lylwynne  Metcalf,  Bayou,  La.;  Charley 
Passmore,  Pecos,  Tex. 


The  little 
camera 
that  does 
big  things. 


Price,  $1.25 


No.  0  Brownie 

"V/TADE  by  Kodak  workmen  in  the  Kodak  factories,  it  is  accurate,  reliable, 
efficient.    So  simple  that  anybody  can  make  good  pictures  from  the 
very  start  and  is  economical  to  operate,  the  film  cartridges  for  eight  expos- 
ures costing  but  twenty  cents. 

The  No.  0  Brownie  has  an  automatic  shutter  for  snap-shots  and  time 
exposures,  a  carefully  tested  meniscus  lens,  and  has  two  view  finders,  one 
for  vertical  and  one  for  horizontal  exposures.  The  pictures  are  1^  x  2'.- 
inches,  the  same  size  as  those  made  by  the  famous  Vest  Pocket  Kodak. 
Like  all  the  Brownies  it  loads  and  unloads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film 
cartridges.  You  can  do  your  own  developing  and  printing  (without  a  da;  k 
room  if  you  like)  or  your  dealer  will  do  it,  or  have  it  done  for  you. 

With  each  camera  we  give  without  any  extra  charge  a  complete  manual 
of  instructions  and  a  year's  free  subscription  to  our  monthly  photographic 
publication  "Kodakery" — a  beautifully  printed  and  delightfully  illustrated 
32  page  magazine  that  is  full  of  helpful  hints  to  the  amateur  photographer. 
You  can  take  good  pictures.  It  is  part  of  the  Kodak  service  to  help  every- 
one of  its  customers  to  successful  results. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  No.  0  Brownie  or  write  us  for 
catalogue  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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DontYguBelievelt! 
It's  a  •    '  Lie! 


Let  me  tell  you 
the  tremendous 
lB/i~^  the  tra 
/    Ja  Gasoline 
-       «■*  e r 3  and 
pet 
kali. 


mendous  av  J 
of  trade  we  i 


a  Joke.  On  account  of 
,  Inroads  we  are  making 
de  of  this  country  on 
!  Engines,  Manure  Spread- 
^Cream  Separators  com- 
~  tutors  have  circulated 
^Idnds  of  reports 
tabout  Galloway 
kln  there  vain 
k  e  f  f  o  r  t  and 
^attempt  to 
ihead  off 
\the  tre- 
i  alanche 
I  are  set- 
ting. 


It  certainly  Is  laughable  and  amus- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  the  stories  1_ 
wnlch  many  of  our  good  customers  an<rl 
friends  both  write  us  and  tell  us  about : 
when  they  come  to  see  us. 

I  have  nothing  against  any  middleman, 
dealer,  agent  or  Jobber,  nor  can  I  help  lt\ 
because  I  don't  believe  In  their  system  of" 

distribution,  but  I  do  think  some  of  them"1   

show  very  little  Judgment  and  cast  a  reflection  onl 
the  intelligence  of  some  of  my  farmer  customers  I 
when  they  try  to  get  away  with  some  of  the  yarns  I 
they  are  spreading  and  nave  been  spreading  fori 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

When  they  tell  you 

Galloway  don't  have  any  factory— donT you  be- 1 
lieve  it!  It's  a  11*1  Whan  thoy  tall  you  Galloway 
has  gone  out  of  business — don't  you  believe  ltl  Ifi 
s  lie!  Whan  <hay  tall  you 

Galloway  don't  make  his 
own  Gasoline  Engines, 
Manure  Spreaders, 
Cream  Separators  and 
other  implements— don't 
you  believe  ltl  It'*  a  Mel 
When  they  tell  you  there 
is  no  such  man  as  Galloway 
— don't  you  believe  it!  It'eL 
Hal  Come  to  Waterloo  and  I'll  show  you  around. 
When  they  tell  you  their  goods  are  better  than  ours 
— that  Galloway  goods  are  cheap  and  not  worth 
the  money— don't  you  believe  ltl  H*a  •  llel  And 

$10,000  REWARD 

•to  anyone  who  can  prove  their  statements.  '  ' 

All  I  ask  you  to  do  with  my  goods  Is  try  them  be- 
fore you  pay  for  them,  and  if  I  ean't  give  you  the 
biggest  value  and  the  best  Gasoline  Engine,  Manure) 
Spreader  or  Cream  Separator  for  the  money  that 
you  ever  saw,  regardless  of  make  or  kind,  then.lt*> 
time  enough  to  try  the  other  fellow's  goods. 

But  remember  I  am  wtlh  you.  I  am  a  farmer 
myself— was  raised  on  a  farm— went  Into  business, 
learned  the  true  trade  conditions,  and  then  came 
out  and  resolved  to  sell  gooda  direct.  The  re- 
sult Is,  I  am  saving  the  farmers  of  this  country  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars,  and  I  repeat  what  I 
have  often  said  in  conversation  with  many  of  my 
farmer  frienda  all  over  the  country.  It  Is  simply 
this:  If  every  farmer  In  the  United  States  realized 
the  truth  and  realized  the  tremendous  values  we 
are  giving  in  the  lines  we  are  offering  we  could  not 
'build  goods  fast  enough  if  our  factories  were  ten 
•times  as  large. 

What  is  It  you  need? 


How  Panama  Canal  Will  Help  Trade  with  Bolivia 


A  Gasoline  Engine?  A  Manure  Spreader?  A  Cream 
I  Separator?  II  you  need  any  of  these  articles  or 
I  other  implements  which  I  sell,  let  me  quote  you  a 
I  price  and  send  you  my  descriptive  catalogs  and 
I  give  you  my  5  new  selling  plans,  cash  or  credit, 
land  let  you  try  the  goods  at  my  expense.  r  -  , 
WM.  GALLOWAY,  Pres.  v 
Tlee  WM.  CALLOWAY  COMPANY 
I  267  Galloway  Station  -  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Bullock  Baby 
Creeping  Grip  Tractor 


Another  notable  achievement 
of  the  Bullock  Tractor  Co. 
Pronounced   by  expert  atyri- 

I  culturist3  the  ideal  type  and  size 

tractor  for  sm.-iU  farms.  Its  low  price, 
adaptability  to  do  every  kind  of  traction 

I  work  and  its  low  cost  of  operation  makes 
ft  quick  and  bitr  profit-maker  on  farms 

1  even  as  small  as  160  acres. 

One  Important  feature  of  this  tractor 

I  Im  that  It  steers  with  the    creepers  at 

1  the  same  time  with  the  front  wheels, 
permitting  short  turns  and  operating 
close  into  fence  comers;  the  machine-  can 
turn  within  its  own  length. 

Int'Tottlng  litorattirt-  deftcrihing  the 
Bullock  Baby  80-20  H  P.  -also  3  larger 
sizes  with  prices  sent  on  request.  Address 

BULLOCK  TRACTOR  CO. 

1806  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago 


Works  Easy 
On  Any  Job 

Especially, 
Adapted  for 
Small  Farms 
and  Orchard 
Plowing. 

Get  Prices 


Famous 
Collins 
Saddles 

Best  saddle 
made.   Have  j 
stood  the  test  /j 
for   50  years.  ™ 
Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Alfred  Cornish  &  Co. 

Succeaaora  to  Collina  &  Morrlaon. 
1210  Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


LA  PAZ,  Bolivia— By  the  Panama 
canal  Unole  Sam  has  brought 
Bolivia,  into  the  market  place 
of  the  United  States.  This 
means  much  now.  It  will  mean 
more  in  the  future.  Bolivia  is  al- 
most one-fifth  as  big  as  Europe.  If 
spread  over  the  main  body  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  cover  one- 
fourth  of  it.  It  is  an  undeveloped  empire 
of  natural  resources.  Situated  on  the 
roof  of  South  America  and  shut  off  from 
the  seacoast  by  a  great  strip  of  desert,  it 
has  until  lately  been  almost  inaccessible. 
Of  its  vast  mineral  resources,  only  those 
could  be  mined  and  shipped  abroad  that 
were  valuable  enough  to  pay  enormous 
freight  rates.  They  have  to  get  out  to 
sea  over  a  single  railroad  and  then  go 
down  through  the  Straight  of  Magellan  to 
Europe.   Now  there  are  three  railroads. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

proved  transportation  service  which  it 
has  today.  Later  on  the  Farquhar  Syn- 
dicate, incorporated  in  the  United  State3 
with  a  capital  of  $25,060,000,  received  con- 
cessions for  the  building  of  roads  in  east- 
ern Bolivia,  and,  although  as  yet  noth- 
ing has  been  done  on  account  of  the  hard 
financial  conditions  throughout  the  world, 
the  concession  may  be  revived  as  times 
improve. 

Associated  with  the  Speyers  and  the 
National  City  Bank  in  the  first  railroad 
building  was  the  firm  of  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.  of  New  York.  It  was  through  this 
company,  which  has  long  been  a  power 

'  in  South  America,  that  the  great  railroad 
loan  was  contracted,  and  through  it  came 

1  large  importations  of  American  machin- 


Aymara  Indians 


and  by  the  Panama  canal  Bolivia  is 
brought  within  about  4,000  miles  of  New 
Orleans,  and  within  almost  4,500  miles  of 
New  York. 

The  country  is  the  great  tin  reservoir 
of  the  world.  It  has  been  sending  its 
tin  ore  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
to  England,  where  the  metal  has  been 
smelted  and  refined,  and  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  ocean  for  the  making  of  Ameri- 
can tin  plate.  The  tin  ore  will  now  prob- 
ably come  to  us  direct,  and  a  smelting 
industry  may  grow  up  to  handle  it.  As 
to  the  present  trade  with  Bolivia,  Great 
Britain  comes  first,  then  Germany,  and 
then  the  United  States.  Even  under  the 
hard  conditions  of  present  transport  we 
are  sending  Bolivia  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  all  it  consumes  and  we  buy 
one-third  of  all  that  it  sells.  With  the 
canal,  our  sales  increase  enormously  and 
our  purchases  will  probably  make  us 
its  best  customer.  As  it  is  now  the 
total  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  about 
$r,0,000,000  and  of  this  the  exports  exceed 
the  Imports  by  more  than  $10,000,000. 

American    Industries    Growing  Fast 

Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
American  interests  in  Bolivia  have  been 
rapidly  growing.  In  1!)02,  when  Brazil 
paid  to  Bolivia  something  over  $10,003,000 
for  the  territory  of  Acre,  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  put  the  money  into  the 
building  of  railroads  for  the  development 
of  the  country,  and  the  contracts  were 
given  to  Speyer  &  Co.  and  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  The  amount  all 
told  was  something  like  $27,000,000,  and 
this  resulted  in  the  building  of  a  number 
of  new  lines  and  the  extension  of  the 
old  system,  giving  the  country  the  im-. 


ery,  rails  and  rolling  stock,  and  also  the 
American  civil  engineers  who  laid  out  the 
lines  and  superintended  the  construction. 

iioosting  Sale  of  American  Goods 

At  about  the  same  time  the  firm  of  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.  established  an  American 
house  in  La  Paz.  It  had  long  been  known 
for  its  work  in  all  the  countries  along  the 
west  coast,  but  until  then  had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  Bolivia  and  the  inte- 
rior. Since  then  it  has  established  selling 
agencies  in  every  part  of  the  republic, 
and  is  now  pushing  American  goods 
everywhere  throughout  the  high  Andes. 
It  has  divided  up  Bolivia  just  as  our 
great  wholesale  firms  map  out  their  re- 
spective territories,  and  it  has  its  com- 
mercial salesmen  drumming  and  pushing 
American  goods  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  La  Paz  establishment  of 
Grace  &  Co.  is  the  biggest  wholesale 
house  in  Bolivia.  It  has  a  business  cor- 
ner that  covers  about  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  and  its  counting  room  looks  like  a 
government  department.  It  has  scores  of 
clerks  seated  at  American  desks,  and  the 
clicking  of  a  score  of  American  type- 
writers fills  the  air.  Business  is  done 
just  as  in  the  states,  and  the  success 
shows  that  American  methods  will  work 
as  well  south  of  the  equator  as  they  do 
north  of  it. 

Chat  with  Iiocal  Director 

During  my  stay  here  I  have  had  a  chat 
with  Mr.  Jorge  Zalles,  the  local  director 
of  this  American  firm.  Ho  was  born  in 
Bolivia,  and  thoroughly  understands  the 
people  and  their  trade.  He  is  also  well 
posted  as  to  our  American  interests,  hav- 
ing had  some  experience  in  the  United 
States  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  and  al^o 


as  to  the  Importation  and  exportation  of 
goods  from  this  country  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe.    Said  he: 

"There  should  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  business  done  between  the  United 
States  and  Bolivia.  As  it  is  now,  the 
most  of  the  trade  goes  on  through  Grace 
&  Co.,  but  there  is  plenty  of  rooi|  for 
others.  We  have  to  fight  the  English, 
the  French  and  the  Germans,  and  the 
only  way  to  do  business  is  to  go  after  it 
and  get  it.  You  cannot  sell  goods  here  by 
letter.  You  need  good  men  on  the  ground, 
and  establishments  that  will  come  to 
stay.  As  it  is,  much  of  the  business  ia 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  they 
are  so  pushing  their  trade  that  they  sup- 
ply nearly  one-third  of  all  the  goods  im- 
ported into  Bolivia." 

'•What  kind  of  goods  do  we  sell  in  this 
country?" 

"We  sell  90  per  cent  of  all  the  flour 
that  comes  In,"  replied  Mr.  Zalles,  "and 
99  per  cent  of  all  the  lumber.  Flour 
comes  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  nearly 
all  the  lumber  consumed  is  Oregon  pine. 
We  are  also  selling  a  great  deal  of  min- 
ing machinery  and  of  galvanized  steel 
sheets  for  roofing.  American  shoes  are 
worn  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
and  they  are  the  best  shoe  in  the  market. 
We  are  also  selling  cotton  sheeting, 
American  typewriters  and  American 
hardware.  In  all  of  these  branches  the 
trade  might  be  greatly  increased,  but 
only  by  having  men  on  the  ground  who 
can  drum  up  the  business." 

No  Trouble  with  Collections 

"But  how  about  credits  in  Bolivia?  Do 
merchants  pay  for  what  they  order?" 

"Yes.  They  are  as  honest  as  we  are. 
and  there  is  no  more  trouble  in  making 
collections.  The  national  credit  is  also 
good,  and  it  has  grealy  improved  since 
the  contract  was  made  through  W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.  with  Speyers  and  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  for  the  building  of  new 
railroads.  Before  that  time  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  us  to  get  money  from 
Europe.  I  can  remember  that  I  went  to 
London  about  ten  years  ago  to  borrow  a 
million  dollars  to  build  the  railroad  from 
Lake  Titicaca  to  La  Paz.  I  could  not 
get  any  one  to  listen  to  me.  After  the 
loan  was  made  by  the  Speyers  the  finan- 
cial powers  of  Europe  began  to  wake  up. 
They  decided  that  if  the  credit  of  Bo- 
livia was  good  enough  for  the  Ameri- 
cans it  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  them, 
and  since  then  we  have  had  no  trouble 
in  borrowing.  There  is  today  a  great  deal 
of  English,  French  and  German  money 
invested  in  Bolivia,  and  we  get  a  loan  at 
any  time  for  any  reasonable  amount.  Our 
public  debt  is  not  large,  considering  our 
population  and  our  resources." 

"What  kind  of  interest  rates  does 
money  bring  here?" 

"The  rates  are  much  higher  than  in 
the  United  States.  Ordinary  loans  yield 
10  per  cent,  and  for  special  loans  11 
per  cent  and  more  are  received.  Our 
money  rises  and  falls,  according  to  the 
demand  and  supply,  just  as  it  does  every-> 
where.  At  present  money  is  scarce  and 
high,  all  over  the  world.  The  govern- 
ment is  making  some  changes  in  its 
financial  arrangements.  It  has  recently 
given  one  bank  the  exclusive  right  to  is- 
sue notes,  and  the  rate  of  interest  ha9 
been  raised.  We  have  a  number  of  banks 
in  the  country  and  the  most  of  them  are 
prosperous.*' 

Investment  Opportunities  Good 

"How  about  the  opportunities  for  the 
investment  of  American  capital?" 

"They  are  good,"  replied  Mr.  Zalles. 
"Bolivia  is  at  the  beginning  of  its  de- 
velopment, and  it  has  vast  resources  in 
lands,  mines  and  petroleum.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  our  country  lies  east 
of  the  Andes.  In  that  region  we  have 
an  area  bigger  than  Texas,  consisting  of 
high  plains  that  will  raise  wheat,  corn 
and  cattle.  Those  lanes  are  between 
the  River  Pilcamayo  and  the  Paraguay, 
and  they  extend  northward  into  the 
plateau  of  Matto  Grosso.  The  climate  is 
fine  and  well  suited  to  white  men.  That 
region  will  some  day  have  a  large  popu- 
lation. As  to  mines,  Bolivia  has  pro- 
duced quantities  of  silver,  copper  and  tin, 
■nut  It  is  still  on  the  edge  of  its  mineral 
deelopment.  Wo  have  petroleum  fields 
that  promise  to  revolutionize  the  fuel 
.problem  in  South  America.     These  are 
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east  of  the  Andes.  They  are  said  to  be 
very  rich." 

"But  is  capital  so  invested  safe,"  I 
asked. 

"Yes,  just  as  safe  as  in  Europe  or  the 
United  States.  You  people  should  rea- 
lize that  conditions  in  the  great  coun- 
tries of  South  America  are  far  different 
from  those  of  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico. Investments  in  Chile,  Argentina 
and  Bolivia  are  on  a  firm  basis,  as  far 
as  the  governments  are  concerned  We 
have  not  had  a  revolution  in  Bolivia,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  we-  are  in  a 
good  financial  condition.  Capital  is  pro- 
tected, and  I  venture  that  a  man's  life  is 
safer  at  any  hour  of  the  ni?ht  here  in 
La  Paz  than  in  New  York  or  Chicago." 

Railroad  Dra  Just  Beginning 

"How  about  your  new  railroads?" 

"Our  railroad  era  is  at  its  beginning.- 
"Within  the  past  decade  the  chief  cities 
have  been  connected  by  iron  tracks,  and 
we  are  building  extensions  that  will  com- 
plete the  basis  of  the  system.  Our  rail- 
ways are  now  within  about  100  miles  of 
those  of  the  Argentine,  and  within  a 
short  time  we  shall  have  direct  railroad 
connection  with  Buenos  Aires.  Indeed, 
we  can  today  go  to  Buenos  Aires  staging 
the  space  between  the  roads. 

"What  we  especially  want,"  continued 
Mr.  Zalles,  "is  railroads  to  open  up  east- 
ern Bolivia.  That  part  of  the  country  is 
well  fitted  for  immigration,  but  it  can- 
not be  developed  until  it  has  better  trans- 
portation. The  region  is  rich  beyond 
conception.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  blocks 
of  good,  undeveloped  land  that  yet  re- 
mains to  the  world.  It  is  far  different 
from  the  high  Andean  plateau,  which  is, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  mineral  proposition. 
Eastern  Bolivia  is  agricultural.  It  is  like 
Argentina.  Here  on  the  plateau  cities 
are  increasing  in  size  and  a  steady 
growth  is  apparent.  If  you  look  about 
in  La  Paz  you  will  find  that  new  con- 
struction work  is  going  on  in  every  part 
of  the  city.  Why,  we  start  a  new  build- 
ing almost  every  day.  Settlements  are 
also  springing  up  along  the  lines  of  the 
railroads,  and  even  the  Indians  are  in- 
creasing their  wants." 

Young  Indians  Quick  to  Learn 
"Tell  me  something  about  the  Indians," 
Mr.  Zalles.  Many  of  the  foreigners  I 
have  met  say  they  are  little  more  than 
animals,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  improving  them." 

"That  is  a  mistake.  The  Aymara  In- 
dians, who  form  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation, are  much  like  the  Japanese  in 
their  aptitude  for  new  things.  The  older 
men  and  women,  whose  brains  have  been 
deadened  by  overwork,  and  by  alcohol 
may  be  dull  and  sodden. 

It  is  far  different  with  the  young  men. 
They  are  bright  and  quick  to  learn.  You 
will  see  them  working  upon  the  buildings 
here  in  La  Paz.  Everything  is  done  by 
Indian  labor.  We  have  a  large  shoe  fac- 
tory in  Oruro.  The  shoemaking  machines 
are  American,  and  they  are  all  operated 
by  Indians.  We  have  Indians  who  are 
experts  in  handling  mining  machinery. 
Some  of  the  Aymaras  are  learning  to 
read,  and  I  can  see  that  a  radical  im- 
provement has  begun.  The  most  of  our 
Indians  are  landowners.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  the  country  by  owning  a  part 
of  it,  and  as  they  become  more  enlight- 
ened they  will  be  fairly  go'od  citizens. 

The  new  American  minister  is  doing 
what  he  can  to  push  our  trade  with  a 
view  to  the  opening  of  the  canal.  The 
minister  comes  from  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley. Hia  name  is  John  Davis  O'Rear. 
He  was  practicing  law  at  Mexico,  Mo., 
when  Secretary  Bryan  elevated  him  to 
the  diplomatic  corps  and  to  the  top  of 
the  Andes.  Since  coming  here  he  has 
established  excellent  connections  with  the 
Bolivians,  and  I  find  him  popular.  He 
lives  in  the  house  that  was  occupied  by 
the  former  minister,  Horace  G.  Knowles. 
It  faces  the  Prado,  or  chief  public  park 
and  promenade  of  the  capital,  and  is  in 
the  official  and  social  heart  of  the  city. 
Mr.  O'Rear  tells  me  that  American  ex- 
porters should  establish  permanent  agen- 
cies in  La  Paz  and  send  their  own  men 
down  here  to  push  their  goods. 

Mineral  Development  Company 
Mr.  Knowles,  the  former  minister,  is  so 
oonfident  of  the  future  of  the  country 
that  he  has  established  a  company  for 
the  mineral  development  of  Bolivia.  This 
Is  chartered  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  its 
authorized  capital  is  $25,000,000.     It  has 


its  engineers  and  prospectors,  who  are 
traveling  over  the  Andes  looking  for  good 
propositions,  lands  and  mines,  which, 
when  found,  are  to  be  developed  by  Bo- 
livian and  American  capital.  Mr.  Knowles 
is  the  president  of  the  Incaoro  Mining 
company,  which,"  he  fells  me,  is  doing 
wonders.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
gold  bricks— real  gold,  not  imitation— that 
he  showed  me  from  this  mine,  and  his 
story  is  that  it  grows  better  and  better. 
Mr.  Knowles  does  not  hesitate  to  urge 
the  investment  of  American  capital  in  Bo- 
livian mines.  He  thinks  this  country  is 
to  be  the  treasure  vault  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, and  it  is  a  part  of  his  business 
just  now  to  induce  Americans  to  come  to 
it.  Personally  I  believe  every  man  ought 
to  investigate  such  propositions  carefully 
before  putting  any  of  his  hard-earned 
American  dollars  into  them. 

Americans  Doing  Much  for  Education 

I  find  that  the  Americans  are  doing 
much  in  Bolivia  along  the  lines  of  edu- 
cation. I  have  already  written  of  their 
Indian  school  on  the  banks  of  Lake  TitU 
caca.  This  is  thriving  and  it  promises  to 
work  a  revolution  in  a  race  that  sorely 
needs  it.  Here  at  La  Paz  is  the  American 
institute.  This  is  a  college  for  the  higher 
education  of  Bolivian  youth  that  is  mak- 
ing a  big  impression  upon  the  country. 
It  is  supported  by  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
Bolivian  government  esteems  it  so  highly 
that  it  makes  an  appropriation  every  year 
for  it  and  encourages  it  in  every  possible 
way.  This  school  was  founded  in  1907  at 
the  request  of  the  Bolivian  government 
by  the  missionaries,  and  it  is  under  their 
control.  It  is  not  sectarian  in  its  teach- 
ing. When,  it  was  first  opened  it  had  an 
attendance  of  120  pupils,  and  since  then 
the  number  has  grown  to  300  and  more. 
The  students  come  from  all  parts  of  Bo- 
livia and  even  from  over  the  borders  in 
Brazil  and  Peru.  Not  a  few  of  the  boys 
have  to  travel  a  month  by  mule,  stage 
coach  and  train  to  get  to  La  Paz. 

During  my  stay  here  I  have  visited  this 
institute  and  had  talks  with  its  teach- 
ers. They  are  all  Americans  and  the 
school  is  run  on  the  American  plan.  The 
head  is  Prof.  McBride,  and  among  the 
teachers  are  the  graduates  of  the  best  of 
cur  colleges. 

Chance  for  Philanthropist  to  Donate 

The  American  Institute  is  situated  near 
the  Prado  and  not  far  from  our  legation. 
It  still  occupies  rented  grounds  and 
buildings,  and  it  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment for  some  one  who  wishes  to  lay  up 
treasures  in  heaven  to  give  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000  to  the  buying  of  land  and 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  insti- 
tute. When  Secretary  Bryan  was  here, 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  he  started  a 
movement  toward  the  raising  of  this 
money;  but  so  far  as  I  know  he  was  not 
altogether  successful.  I  know  of  no 
place  where  money  could  be  better  spent. 
As  it  is  now  all  of  the  buildings  are 
crowded  and  there  are  more  applications 
from  students  than  can  be  filled.  The 
Methodist  church  has  established  a  sec- 
ondary school  at  Cochahamba,  a  city  of 
30,000,  in  the  heart  of  Bolivia,  about 
three  days'  journey  from  La  Paz.  This 
school  will  have  a  like  appropriation 
from  the  government  as  that  of  La  Paz. 

The  American  Institute  is  organized 
after  the  model  boys'  boarding  schools 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  all  the  fea- 
tures that  make  school  life  pleasant,  and 
it  has  taken  to  some  extent  the  part  of  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
the  encouragement  of  games  and  the  de- 
velopment of  athletes.  It  has  its  liter- 
ary society  and  its  school  publications. 
It  has  a  Boy  Scout  movement  and  ath- 
letic tournaments,  with  running,  jump- 
ing and  foot  ball  matches.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  program  of  the  tournament 
of  last  year.  The  language  is  Spanish, 
but  it  can  be  easily  translated  by  those 
understanding  the  sports.  The  tourna- 
ment was  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
first  of  which  was  composed  of  the 
alumni  and  others  above  15  years  of  age. 
The  second  class  was  of  all  those  be- 
tween 11  and  15  years,  and  a  third  class 
■was  for  boys  under  11.  The  prizes  were 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals,  and  they 
were  presented  by  the  American  min- 
ister at  the  end  of  the  games. 
(Copyrighted,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Get  Double  Value 

Buy  Your 

Sandwich 
Elevator 

NOW! 


Works  Like 
Lightning 


Cut  Out  Drudgery  in 
Hot  Harvest 


Store  your  email  grain  with  a  Sandwich  this  summer,  then 
let  it  crib  your  corn  next  fall. 
Every  farmer  who  buya  hia  Sandwich  Elevator  before 
harvest  gets  double  work  out  of  itl  And  double  value  too,  besides 
saving  him  work  and  worry,  and  giving  him  health  and  comfort. 
You,  too,  can  get  double  value— you,  too,  can  cut  out  that  useless 
drudgery  of  shoveling  load  after  load  'till  you  drop.   You,  too,  can 
add  3c  to  4c  a  bushel  to  the  profits  of  your  field. 
"The  Sandwich  Farm  Elevator  is  the  best  investment  I  ever  made  in  hard 
labor-saving  machinery,"  writes  Herman  Frey,  Melvin,  Iowa, — one  of  a  vast 
army  who  say  the  same. 


Behold i  The  Noiseless  Elevator 


Sandwich  (ggs!) 
Farm  Elevator 


No  Rattle  and  Din— No  Shaking  to  Pieces 


Beware  of  the  elevator  that  rattles,  for  that 
deafening  rattle  and  din  means  a  steady  vibra- 
tion —a  steady  loosening  and  finally  the  dropping 
oat  of  the  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets. 

The  Sandwich  works  silently— bolts  do  not 
loosen.  It  is  built  of  Cypress,  though  steel 
lined,  and  will  be  everlastingly  on  the  the  job 
when  the  steel  kind  is  bent  and  broken — when 
pine  and  poplar  have  rotted  and  fallen  to  pieces. 

Cannot  Sag 

Straight  and  firm  all  the  time.  Here's  how 
we  do  it.  Elevator  is  made  in  two  sections  with 
strong  malleable  hinge  couplings.  Hinges  ex- 
tend 20  in.  on  elevator  sides.  This  is  doubly 
re-enforced  by  4  Lj  in.  bolts  that  hold  the  sections 
closely  and  firmly.  Every  four  feet  on  bottom 
and  sides,  rigid  heavy  band  strap-iron  braces 
and  trusses  are  placed. 

Experimenting  All  Done 

before  a  single  Sandwich  was  sold.  Wo  built 
It  right  at  fflrstl  That  is  why  every  blessed 
farmer  who  bought  a  Sandwich  swears  by  It. 
And  now  many  of  our  most  enthusiastic  custo- 
mers are  farmers  who  became  disgusted  with 


other  elevators  and  cast  them  aside  for  a 
Sandwich. 

This  is  proved  because  we  have  sold  more  ele- 
vators in  six  years  than  any  other  manufacturer. 

Does  tho  Work  of  7  Men 

A  few  years  ago  people  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  that  one  boy  could  store  as  much 
grain  and  crib  as  much  corn  as  7  men.  Bat 
now  an  army  of  progressive  farmers  own 
Sandwich  Farm  Elevators,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  can  do  the  storing  and  cribbing. 

One  man  writes,  "My  11  year  old  toy  runs  my 
Sandwich  Elevator  as  well  as  I  can." 

Mo  Leg-Breaking  Platform 

The  Sandwich  wagon-jack  is  over  head. 
"Works  to  perfection,"  says  A.  J.  Anderson, 
Boone,  Iowa.  You  drive  right  under — with  even 
the  tallest  load.  And  it  dumps  it  in  the  hopper 
In  a  jiffy.  Then  hitch  on  any  power— horse  or 
engine— and  it's  off  with  a  flying  start  for  a  bin 
and  crib  full— clear  to  the  top. 

Sandwich  Bucket  Elevator* 

We  also  make  Bucket  Elevators  with  18  In. 
cups  and  No.  77  chain.  Send  for  Free  Booklet 
giving  full  information. 


Send  Today  for  Free  Catalog 

And  the  name  of  a  dealer  nearby  who  will  show  you  the  Everlast- 
Ing  Sandwich,   This  book  pictures  it— tells  thj  inside  facta  of  Ele-  pW^^^rTtVAfO*^ 
vator  construction— why  we  built  of  Cypress,  "the  wood  eternal,"  ^&^^^!%c  H  V'/vR^ 
line  it  with  steel  and  give  you  the  best  though  it  costs  ua  more,  for  ■  $ ftNDV* 
Cypress  isa  costly  wood;  yet  we  have  always  used  it.  K  TfflP^^^l'^L 

This  book  also  gives  you  measurements  of  cribs  and  granaries.  H  Y^^S&^S*^ 
You'll  want  them  if  you  ever  build.  Sent  Fraa.  Postage  paid  by  us.  n  / 
SANDWICH  MFG.  COMPANY,  209  Walnut  St.,  Sandwich,  III,  ^I63b\ 


WRITE  0UIC K  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 


The  Powerful  Smalley 
Cuts  Silo- Filling  Cost! 


Hurry-up  calls  for  the  Powerful  Smal- 
ley to  replace  broken-down,  flimsy  silage 
machines  happen  every  day.  The  Smalley 
works  on  the  grip-hook,  force-feed  principle; 
it  does  work  that  no  cheap  machine  can  stand 
up  under.  The  grip  hooks  and  extra  paddle 
roller  force  the  corn,  alfalfa,  oats  or  peas  into 
the  knives  as  fast  as  you  can  throw  it  on  the 
table.  And  it  cuts  that  silage  fine  and  uni- 
form. Nouneven.coarsepiei.es.  Your  silage 
packs  tight — you  get  more  tonnage. 

The  Powerful  SmalEey 

Force-Feed  SiBage  Cutter 

One-pulley  and  chain-drive  on  blower  outfits  re- 
place power-wastingr  idlers.  Large  journals.  Hard- 
oil  cups  mean  easy  running:,  no  burned-out  bear- 
ings. Blower  operates  separate  from  cutter— no 
chance  of  sudden  stoppage  of  cutter  causing  break- 
down. Send  a  postal  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog, 
and  get  all  the  facts  today  about  the  fastest,  cleanest 
Cutter  and  Filler  in  the  world. 


•'We  have  just  finished  filling  four 
silos  with  the  Smalley  No.  18.  It's 
not  only  a  force-feeder,  but  a  self- 
feeder.  We  do  away  with  one  man 
by  using  the  Smalley." 

James  W.  Wilson,  Director, 
State  School  Agr.,  Brookings, S.  D. 

AEfalfa-Grindiing 
Screen 

Another  great  Smalley  teature. 
Grinds  100  to  400  pounds  of  alfalfa 
meal  per  hour.  More  fattening 
than  wheat  bran,  at  half  the  cost. 
Screen  detachable.  Protected  by 
screen  patent  No.  721-246. 

Don't  iail  to  get  prices  on  our  new 
Enclosed  Carrier,  if  you  operate  a 
5  or  6  horsepower  engine.  Fills 
your  silo  in  windy  weather. 


fine  Lever 

Control 


The  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  B0X346  Manitowoe,Wis. 

Mfrs.  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Feed  Cutters,  Combina- 
tion Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and  Circular  8aw 
Machines,  Champion  Plows,  Cob  Grinders  and  Feed  Mills. 


SAVE  YOUR  ALFALFA 

  BY  USING  A  ' 

Rogers  Tent  &  Awning  Company  Stack  Cover 

Tou  will  save  several  times  the  price  of  one  of  our  stack  covers  on  one 
crop  of  alfalfa.  Our  prices  are  right  and  we  guarantee  the  quality  and  -work- 
manship to  be  of  the  very  best  There  are  many  uses  to  which  these  covers 
can  be  put.  as  well  as  the  protection  of  your  hay  crop.  You  won't  know  how 
you  got  along  without  one.    All  orders  are  filled  promptly.  For  prices  address 

ROGERS  TENT  &  AWNING  CO.,  Fremont,  Neb. 
v  ■  y 
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West  Farms 


IS  WHERE 


Milk  Makes  Money 

Crop,  is  certain,   plenty  of  rain 
good  soil  and  subsoil.    No  swamps, 
no  stone,  no  gravel  or  shrubs  to  con- 
tend with,   neither   hot  winds.     You   can  begin 
plowing  the  day  you  arrive.     You  can  grow  any 
kind  of  grain  crops,  vegetables  or  grasses  as  well 
as  most  of  the  fruits.    It's  a  capital  stock  raising 
country,  easy  to  cultivate,  has  the  best  of  markets 
and  as  a  place  to  raise  a  family  it  really  has  no 
superior  for  the  water  is  fine,  climate  healthful. 
Then  there  are  good  schools,  churches,  rural  tele- 
phones, mail  delivery,  good  roads,  low  taxes  and 
good  neighborhood— mostly  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 
West  Farms  are  situated  between  two  great  trunk 
nes  of  railroads  on  the  north,  and  the  Union  Pacific 
from  Denver  to  Kansas  City  on  the  south,  only  thirty 
miles  from  Denver  on  the  new  Union  Pacific  "cut  off" 
from  Denver  to  Fort  Morgan.    I  am  building  here  the 
town  of  Bashor  and  farming  with  my  three  great  trac- 
tion engines  1,000  acres.    I  shall  establish  here  a  model 
farming  community,  one  that  will  be  an  honor  to  every 
member  thereof.    To  really  appreciate  what  I  have  here 
told  you,  you  should  get  my  illustrated  booklet,  which 
is  free  and  which  gives  you  many  views  of  the  farms  I 
am  offering  so  very  cheap,  and  on  very  easy  terms.  I 
also  make  it  easy  for  you  to  inspect  my  land,  for  I  show 
same  in  an  automobile,  which  takes  but  a  few  hours; 
besides  I  cut  the  cost  of  making  the  trip  in  other  wayB. 

Tell  me  when  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  visit 
me  and  I  will  arrange  everything  to  suit. 

N.  P.  WEST,  President 

West  Land  Development  Company 

814  Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 


A  CORN  FIELD  IN  PEMBINA  COUNTY,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

In  a  corn  growing  contest  a  boy  grew  106  bushels  per  acre:  another  96 
bushels,  while  the  average  of  all  the  contestants  for  the  northern  section  of 
the  state  was  57.4.  So  com  does  grow  there  and  mature.  But  it  will  not 
grow  there  as  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska.  But  how  about  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye 
and  the  various  forage  crops,  root  crops  and  potatoes?  Every  one  of  these 
will  yield  more  per  acre  and  a  far  better  quality  than  can  possibly  be 
grown  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska.  Improved  farms  in  these  states  bring  anywhere 
from  ?100  to  1225  per  acre  while  we  offer  you  a  choice  of  our  100  culti- 
vated farms  with  equal  improvements  just  as  near  town  and  railroad  with 
every  modern  convenience  you  now  have  for  from  $35  to  $50.  You  will  say 
so  yourself  when  you  view  them.  Think  of  the  great  increase  in  value  of 
these  farms  in  the  next  few  years — at  least  $25.00  per  acre.  We  want  to 
sell  because  we  have  too  many  only.  Let  us  send  you  our  illustrated  folder 
and  a  map  free.    Cut  rates  when  you  want  to  go.    Write  to 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY  LAND  COMPANY 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  reader*.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  us  hear  from  you. 


This  photo  was  taken  in  the  midst  of  our  settlement  in  the  Shallow  Water 
district  in  northeastern  Colorado.  We  are  selling  such  productive  lands  $15.00 
to  $.'15.00  per  aero.  CO  acres  free  breaking  with  our  own  engines  if  bought  before 
August  10th.  This  same  field  was  in  wheat  in  1 !)  1 2.  The  80  acres  averaged  41 
bushels  per  acre.  Don't  miss  this  chance.  We  are  closing  out  this  summer  the 
):isi  of  tho  Murray  and  Johnson  ranches  scattered  among  Improved  farms  selling 
at  180.06  to  $:(5.00  per  acre.  Write  for  circulars  at  once.  Agents  wantaik 
PLATTE  EIVEE  VALLEY  LAND  CO.,  Fifth  Floor  State  Bank  BUg.,  Omaha,  Nob. 


Dead  Spot  in  Cornfield 

G.  S.  H.,  Utah:  I  would  like  a  little 
of  your  good  advice.  I  have  a  patch  of 
corn,  planted  the  middle  of  April, 
which  has  a  spot  in  it  where  the  corn 
has  died  out.  I  dug  down  to  the  roots 
of  some  of  the  dying  stalks  and  found 
little  yellow  worms.  These  worms  were 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and 
tough.  They  bore  into  the  stalks  just 
above  the  root.  I  planted  squash  in  the 
same  place  and  after  it  was  sprouted 
they  kept  the  tender  shoots  chewed  off. 
What  can  I  do  to  do  away  with  them? 

Answer — This  may  be  either  the 
corn-root  worm  or  the  wire  worm. 
The  fact  that  youi  say  it  is  hard  in- 
clines us  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
wire  worm.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  get  rid  of.  Would  advise 
you  to  take  sweetened  cornmeal 
dough  and  mix  it  with  arsenic  or 
strychnine,  or  soak  some  kernels  of 
corn  until  soft  in  water  containing 
one  of  these  poisons.  Sow  them  in 
the  ground  in  this  patch,  covering 
with  boards  to  keep  birds  and  chick- 
ens from  getting  the  poison.  This 
will  kill  some  of  the  worms.  Plow 
your  field  in  the  fall,  which  will 
break  up  some  of  the  cells  in  which 
the  pupae  are  hibernating  and  al- 
low them  to  freeze,  and  there  will  be 
fewer  beetles  to  lay  eggs  again  in  the 
spring.  The  "click"  beetle  is  the 
adult  of  this  worm.  Corn,  wheat, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  es- 
pecially liable  to  injury  by  this 
worm.  Alfalfa  and  clover  are  less 
subject  to  attacks,  and  would  advise 
rotation  with  one  of  these  crops. 


Feed  for  Belgian  Hares 

C.  S.  R.,  Arizona:  I  am  writing  to 
ask  you  to  give  me  some  information  on 
the  feeding  and  care  of  Belgian  hares. 
I  am  a  reader  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  but  have  never  seen  anything 
on  Belgian  hares.  I  have  had  bad  luck 
with  my  little  ones,  as  they  come  out  and 
start  to  eat  and  I  find  them  dead  in  a 
few  days.  I  have  a  big  number  of  them 
every  hatch,  but  since  January  I  have 
not  raised  1  per  cent  of  them.  Do  the 
little  ones  have  to  have  water?  Also, 
does  the  alfalfa  hay  and  barley  hurt 
them,  as  that  is  what  I  have  been  feed- 
ing the  big  ones,  and  the  little  ones  eat 
with  them? 

Answer — We  do  not  know  why 
the  little  rabbits  should  die,  as  they 
are  usually  very  easily  raised. 
Causes  of  lack  of  vitality  are  ordi- 
narily too  frequent  or  too  early 
breeding,  lack  of  proper  feed  and 
damp  or  dirty  quarters.  The  bucks 
and  does  should  be  kept  in  different 
hutches.  Do  not  breed  either  buck 
or  doe  before  the  age  of  8  months. 
Keep  two  bucks  that  are  unrelated, 
as  inbreeding  causes  lack  of  vitality 
among  hares,  as  among  any  other 
kind  of  animal.  Do  not  breed  the 
doe  again  until  the  young  are  2 
months  old.  The  doe,  both  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  the  young, 
should  be  given  plenty  of  food.  The 
best  thing  to  feed  her  is  good  bread 
with  sweet  milk.  Besides  this,  al- 
falfa or  clover  and  grain  should  be 
fed  in  abundance.  We  have  never 
heard  of  feeding  barley.  Oats  are 
the  best  grain,  but  corn,  rye  and 
wheat  are  also  good.   A  small  lump 


of  rock  salt  should  be  placed  where 
the  hares  can  always  reach  it,  and 
plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water  should 
be  supplied.  All  animals  need  water. 
The  Belgian  hare  is  not  subject  to 
many  diseases,  but  "sniffles,"  which 
really  means  colds,  are  often  caused 
by  damp,  dirty  quarters.  The  hare 
is  a  very  dainty  animal  and  cannot 
endure  filth.  As  soon  as  the  young 
come  out  let  them  have  the  bread 
and  milk,  hay  and  grain  that  is  fed 
the  mother. 


Chronic  Garget 

W.  J.  C,  Nebraska:  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  cow,  and 
what  to  do  for  her?  She  was  fresh  in 
March  and  when  all  light  gives  a  twelve- 
quart  bucketful  of  milk  twice  a  day,  but 
sometimes  one  back  quarter  of  her  ud- 
der will  be  caked  hard  at  night,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  back  half  of  the 
udder.  Then  in  the  morning  the  affected 
parts  give  very  little  milk,  and  the  first 
is  nasty  looking  and  iumpy.  This  will 
happen  sometimes  every  few  days,  and 
then  she  will  be  all  right  for  a  week  or 
maybe  for  two  weeks.  When  it  is 
caked  badly  she  seems  to  feel  bad  and 
will  not  eat  much  or  chew  her  cud  and 
walks  as  if  it  hurt  her  and  doesn't  want 
the  affected  parts  touched.  She  wasn't 
fresh  last  year  and  was  all  right,  and  the 
year  before  she  was  fresh  and  I  had 
some  trouble  with  her,  but  not  so  often. 
I  always  milk  clean  and  am  careful  with 
her.  This  cake  always  happens  at  night 
and  is  gene  in  the  morning,  and  we  never 
can  tell  when  it  is  going  to  be  caked.  I 
have  put  turpentine  on  it,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  stop  it. 

Answer — This  is  chronic  garget,  a 
trouble  that  sometimes  occurs  with 
heavy-milking  cows.  You  cannot 
cure  her,  but  you  can  relieve  the 
condition  by  securing  good  quality 
witchhazel  at  a  drug  store  and  mas- 
saging the  affected  parts;  also,  while 
she  is  giving  so  much  milk  it  is.  well 
to  milk  three  times  a  day.  This 
trouble  will  always  come  back  on  her 
when  she  is  giving  a  large  amount 
of  milk  and  will  go  away  when  the 
milk  flow  begins  to  lessen.  Turen- 
tine  is  not  the  proper  remedy  in  this 
case.  Would  advise  cutting  down 
the  feed  to  some  extent  and  thereby 
cutting  down  the  milk  flow. 


Mule  Eats  Leather 
P.  K.,  Nebraska:    I  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do  to  prevent  a  mule  from  eat- 
ing leather,  rope  and  fly  covers. 

Answer — Very   likely   your   mule  ' 
needs  salt.     This    is    generally  the 
reason  animals  chew  such  things. 


Our  Women  Readers 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  EIGHT) 

latter  half  of  the  volume  to  a  com- 
parison of  different  varieties  of  vege- 
tables and  advice  as  to  which  is  more 
profitable  to  raise. 

"The  Home  Vegetable  Garden,"  by 
Adolph  Kruhnv,  101  pages,  twenty-four 
full-page  illustrations.  Published  by 
Orange  Judd  company,  315  Fourth  ave- 
nue,  New  York  City.    Price,  $1. 


Old-Fashioned  Harvest  Drink 
To  each  quart  of  cold  water  add  a 
tablespoonf ul  of  sifted  ginger,  three 
heaping  tablespoonsf  ul  of  sugar 
nnd  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice. 


July  18,  1914 
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Entered  in  Tractor  Show 


Last  week  and  the  week  before 
we  showed  photographs  of  machines 
entered  in  the  tractor  demonstration 
to  be  held  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  this 
year.  In  succeeding  issues  we  will 
show  other  machines.  The  above 
cut  shows  the  Bull  tractor,  one  of 


the  new  small  machines  now  on  the 
market.  Don't  forget  the  date  of  the 
demonstration — August  17  to  22. 
The  leading  makes  of  tractors  and 
plows  will  be  seen  at  work,  giving 
prospective  purchasers  opportunity 
to  judge  of  their  qualities. 


Feeding  Sheep  Ticks 


IS  very  bad  management 
to  keep  ticks  in  the  flock. 
There  never  has  been 
known  a  case  where  ticks 
or  lice  have  been  of  advantage  to 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
a  great  annoyance  and  cause  serious 
damage  to  their  health  and  comfort. 
What  farmer  or  ranchman  would 
permit  himself  to  be  the  breeding 
ground  of  head  lice  or  body  lice? 
Yet  there  are  'farmers  and  ranch- 
men all  over  the  country  who  per- 
mit their  stock — cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  poultry — to  be  litter  ally  de- 
voured by  lice. 

This  is  possibly  the  worse  condi- 
tion of  live  stock  negligence  that  can 
be  charged  up  to  the  owner  of  ani- 
mals. If  there  was  any  apology  or 
excuse  for  this  condition  of  cruelty 
and  neglect,  it  would  be  different, 
but  there  is  not;  it  is  the  result  of 
downright  laziness  and  lack  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  dumb  brute.  The  pres- 
ence of  lice  or  ticks  on  any  kind  of 
animal  or  fowl  is  readily  detected 
by  the  uneasiness  and  discomfort 
displayed  practically  every  moment. 

In  a  flock  of  sheep  the  eye  of  the 
sheepman  observes  the  biting  at  the 
sides,  rump,  belly,  twisting  uneasily, 
rubbing  against  the  feed  troughs, 
hayracks,  fence,  often  rolling  on  the 
ground  in  their  effort  to  obtain  re- 
lief. In  this  condition  lambs  and 
sheep  suffer  untold  misery.  In  the 
spring  shearing  and  dipping  is  the 
best  relief,  and  may  be  done  as  soon 
as  there  is  warmth  enough  in  the 
air  so  as  not  to  chill  the  sheep.  It  is 
often  best  to  heat  the  dip  so  as  to 
take  the  chill  off  the  water,  and  af- 
ter dipping  crowd  the  sheep  into  a 
tight  stable  where  they  will  soon 
generate  enough  heat  to  keep  them 
comfortable  until  the  wool  is  dried 
out  sufficiently  not  to  give  them 
•colds. 

Every  sheep  owner  should  have  a 
dipping  tank.  In  this  he  may  dip 
his  hogs  and  calves  also.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  dip  all  these  animals 
every  few  weeks  through  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  months;  espe- 


cially should  dipping  be  practiced  as 
long  as  there  is  the  least  suspicion 
that  there  is  lice  on  any  of  the  stock. 


The  live  stock  business  is  all  right 
when  properly  handled.  Any  active, 
observing  man  can  make  money 
raising  stock,  but  we  have  yet  the 
first  man  to  find  who  has  made 
numey.  raising  lice,  no  matter  how 
he  may  have  applied  himself.  We 
have  known  many  sheep  owners  who 
went  broke  raising  ticks.  They,  of 
course,  called  it  something  else, 
would  try  to  put  it  onto  the  country, 
climate,  loan  sharks,  bad  luck,  etc. 
Of  course,  ticks  cause  bad  luck. 
Every  breeder  and  feeder  of  lice  suc- 
ceeds in  that  industry,  but  eventu- 
ally discovers  it  is  bad  luck. 

We  want  to  set  you  right  on  this 
one  feature  of  loss — breeding,  feed- 
ing and  maintaining  a  crop  that  has 
no  value  has  only  one  ultimate  re- 
sult, and  that  is  loss.  No  breeder  of 
live  stock  or  owner  of  live  stock  can 
afford  to  keep  lice  on  his  animals. 
The  time  to  awaken  on  this  subject 
is  in  the  warm  season  when  dipping 
is  available.  Never  start  into  win- 
ter with  a  tick  on  sheep.  This  is  the 
critical  period;  there  is  yet  time  to 
exterminate  them.  Active,  energetic 
work  is  often  demanded  in  order  to 
get  results,  but  it  pays  big.  One  dip- 
ping will  not  do;  two  may,  but  three 
is  better. 

If  you  buy  lambs  or  sheep  to  feed, 
be  sure  that  they  have  been  properly 

(CONTINUED    ON  PAGE  FOURTEEN) 


This  Man  Saved  His  Alfalfa  in  Spite  of  the  Rainy  Season 


Bull  Tractor  $335 


Pulls  Two  14-inch  Plows  or  Equivalent. 
Plows  Operated  from  Engine  Seat.  Has  25  Horse  Engine. 
Turns  Square  Corners.  Has  Belt  Pulley  for  Other  Work. 

Write  for  catalog  and  complete  information  to 

Bullock  Machine  &  Supply  Co. 

NEBRASKA  DISTRIBUTORS, 

2520  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebv 

Manufactured  by  BULL  TRACTOR  CO.,  Minneapolis  Minnesota. 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

Absolutely  reliable  advice 
about  electric  lighting  plants 
(or  farms  ia  contained  in  Our 
new  booklet.    It  tells  all  about 
the  new,  simple  and  inexpensive 

Electric  Plant  Unit 

that  is  bringing  to  agricultural  districts 
[  the  best  lighting  in  the  world,  without 
I  trouble  or  heavy  expense.   The  book 
1  will  explain  everything  you  want 
'  to  know.  It's  free — your  copy  is  ready, 
1  send  for  it  today.  Write  the  office  nearest 
1  you. 

THE  ElECTRIC 
STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York,  Boston, 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland* 

Atlanta,  Denver, 
Detroit,  Rochester, 
'  San  Francisco,  Toronto, 
Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago. 


"Ohio"  1914  Model 

The  Improved  Logical 

Silo  Filler 

"Ohio"  improvements  for 
1913  were  radical  — and 
with  marvelous  results. 
Don't  close  a  deal  for  any  Cutter 
and  take  chances  with  unknown 
makes  until  you  see  what  the 
"Ohio"  offers. 

59  years'  experience— absolutely  de- 
pendable quality. 

Famous  Direct  Drive 

The  machine  that  is  driven,  cuts  and 
elevates  direct  from  main  shaft.  Simple, 
compact — low  speed  fan — non-explosive 
—non-clogging  on  any  cut.  Cuts  clean 
on  all  crops— knives  can't  spring. 

One  Lever  Controls  All 

Entire  feed  reverses  by  wood  friction 
at  finger  pressure — no  strain— not  a  gear 
tooth  changes  mesh.  All  gears  perfectly 
housed.  Famous  "Bull-Dog"  grip  self- 
feed.    Enormous  half-inch  cut  tonnage. 

60  to  250  tons  a  day  —  6  to  15  h.  p.  20- 
year  durability.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Many 
big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  "Ohio"  folder  today, 
also  "Silo  Filler  Logic."  A  postal  will  do. 

"Modern  Silage  Methods'9 
a  264-page  book  mailed 
for  10c.  coin  or  Btamps. 

THE  SILVER  MF&.  CO. 
31 3  Broadway 
Salem,  Ohio 


The  AUTO-FEDAN  Bay  Press 


2-horse,  8-stroke, 
eelf-feed.  Fully 

guaranteed. 
FREE  CATALOG 


Two  men  can  run  it.  Saves 
%  the  labor.  Takes  a  feed 
-with  division  board. 


AUTO-FEDAN  HAY  PRESS  C0.,1550West  12th  St.,Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ALFALFA 

SOWN  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  AUGUST 

How  ta  grow  Alfalfa,  how  to  feed  It,  how  to  har- 
vest and  care  for  it.  Full  Information  for  corn  belt 
farmers  who  wish  to  grow  this  most  profitable  hay 
crop  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  Also  samples 
of  our  Western  Upland,  Dakota  and  Turkestan  seed 
of  extra  quality  at  low  prices.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,       DEPT.  51      .  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


BARN  BUILDERS 

should  write  us    before  buying 
LUMBER.   Can  save  you  all  mid-  N3«L  • 
dlemen'i  profits.    We  are  manu-  \f/!\'T 
facturers,  and  sell  direct.     Bills  \^J/ 
estimated.    .  ' 1 

KEYSTONE  LUMBER  CO., 
DEPT.  n.  TACOMA,  WASH. 


WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  AD- 
vertisers  on  this  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both,  advertiser  and  publisher. 
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Feed  Your  Hogs  Sunshine! 

Just  As  Necessary  AsCom-Costs  Nothing. 


Hoes  need  more  than  just  light.  They  ncod  sunshine   They  can't  get  It 
"  through  side  windows.   Make  your  hog  house  modern.   Keep  your 
hogs  and  young  pigs  healthy.   Get  more  fat  per  bushe!  of  corn,  j 
Give  -your  hogs  a  chance  to  make  you  big  profits. 

uea  CHIEF  SUNSHINE  WSND 

Throw  sunlight  on  the  floor  of  th*    F"  ~3 
pens  where  it  is  needed.  Endorsed   ,K  T 
by  leading  farm  papers*  farm  ex- 
ports  and  practical  farmers.  Keeps 
floor  dry   summer  and  winter. 
Kills  disease  germs.   Gives  young 
pigs  sunshine  without  exposure 
You  can't  raise  winter  pigs 
without  sunshine.    Chief  win 
dows  fit  any 
hog  house, 
new  or 
u  1  d.  _ 
Cost  little, 
worth 
much. 


1-  -Galvanizcd  frume  with  holes  in 
bottom  of  frame  prevents  rain  from 
leaking  into  house. 

2-  Galvaoizod  hail- proof  mesh  pro- 
tects glass. 

8— Copper  clips  hold  glass.  No 
putty  needed. 


CHIEF  Cupolas 

Keep  fresh  air  in  your  hog  house  and 
aid  work  of  Chief  Sunshine  Windows.  Scienti- 
fically made.  Galvanized  steel.  Rain,  snow  and 
bird  proof.   All  sizes  for  all  kinds  of  buildings. 
Sold  at  prices  that  beat  any  ever  offered, 
quality  considered. 


Write  Fop 
Free  Circular! 

Of  Sunshine  windows,! 
^cupolas,  silo  roofs  anal 
lightning  rods.  Circular  gives  prices  of  hog  house! 
windows,  instructions  for  installing,  details  of  con-l 
Gtructlon  and  shows  why  they're  the  most  modern,  I 
most  scientific,  most  convenient  and  cheapest  hogl 
house  windows  on  the  market. 


Shranger  &  Johnson.  200  Walnut  St.,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


6  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 

To  adTertlBe  our  boelneii,  mikt  new  friandi  ud  introduce  our  oaiaiogttO 
Of  W»ioh  bargain!  «•  will  tend  this  elegant  Railroad  watch  by  mall  post  paid 
for  ONLY  96  CENTS.  Gentleman'a  Bis©,  fuH  nickel  tilwr  plated 
one,  locomotive  ou  dial,  lever efoapemant, stem  wind  and  stem  let.  a  perfect 
timekeeper  and  folly  guaranteed  for  b  yean.  Send  tola  ed7ertiaem«nt  to  us 
with  95  CENTS  *nd  *»tob  will  ba  Mot  by  return  mall  post  paid. 
Batlafaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     Send  96o  today.  Address 

R,  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


ORIGINAL 

Eureka  Hog  Oiler 

The  only  rubbing  post  of 
which  the  valves  will  not  open 
and  waste  oil  when  a  hog  lays 
down  against  it. 

$1.00  a  year  buys  the  post 
and  rids  your  hogs  of  lice, 
mange  and  skin  diseases.  Can 
you  afford  it? 

Adaptable  to  hogs  of  all 
sizes. 

The  price  is  right,  30  days' 
trial.  Send  for  circular  and 
iron-clad  guarantee.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  locality. 

Eureka  Mfg.  Co. 

Sept.  500,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


GALVANIZED  GRAIN  BINS 


TheJcrscy 

The  sire  is  of  vital  importance. 
Buy  a  thoroughbred  Jersey 
bull  and  grade  up.  Work 
towards  the  400 -pounds - 
of-butter  cow.  It  costs  no 
more  to  produce  400  lbs.  of 
butter  with  a  good  cow  than 
200  lbs.  with  a  poor  one. 
Let  us  send  you  some  Jersey  facts. 

AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  VV.  23d  St.,  New  York 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


IP  your  cows  produce  only  about  4,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year  and  160  pounds  of 
fat  they  are  practically  worthless;  350  lbs.  of 
fat  per  cow  should  be  your  minimum  require- 
ment. 

No  matter  how  poor  your  present  herd  is, 
you  can  easily  raise  It  to  this  standard  in  a 
few  years  by  the  intelligent  use  of  a  well 
selected  Hol&tein-Friesian  bull. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Priesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secy.,  Box  171),  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


These  arc  the  original 
and  perfect  Grain  Bins 
and  Corn  Cribs. 

Warrannted  to  protect 
your  grain  against  rats, 
storms  and  fires,  never 
to  burst,  give  perfect 
ventilation,  made  from 
best  material  obtai  nn>>l<\ 

Does  not  break,  rot  or 
burn,  lasts  a  life  time, 
COSTS  LESS  than  a  wood 
grainery  or  Corn  crib. 

We  make  all  sizes, 
from  150  to  2,500  bushel 
capacity  at  low  est  prices. 

Write  now  for  free 
circulars  of  Orain  Bins, 
Perforated  Corn  Cribs. 
Hollow-walled  Metal  and 
Wood  Silos,  Cypress  and 
Metal  Tanks,  Culverts. 


Kretchiner  Mfg\  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


ALFALFA 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  sow  alfalfa.  July  aod 
August  good  months.  Get  our  book.  Alfalfa,  The  Wonder 
Crop,  Free.  Full  information  on  how  to  successfully 
grow  alfalfa.  How  to  prepare  the  ground,  protect  and 
harvest.  Earn  7*  net  on  $1,000  an  acre.  Also  tells  about 
"NITRAGIN,"  the  famous  inoculator.  Write  today. 

Cailowav  Bros.-Bowmao  Co.     2S5  Calloway  Station.  Waterloo  Iowa 


k«»  WILL  YOU  TAKE  ORDERS? 

VS.  Many  earn  A80  to  $60  every  week  demonstrating onr 

^        New  Steel  Automatic  II  until  Tool.  A  combina- 
tion  Jack,  Fence  Stretcher,  Splicer  aud  Vender,  Post 
and  Stump  Poller,  Tire  Tightener,  Gable  Maker ,  Press, 
'  '  TVise,  Hoist,  Wrench, etc.   Saves  cost  o  f  1 6  tools  used 
every  day  by  farmers  and  others.  Lift*  4  Tons,  Sold 
Cj>on  trial.   Life  Guarantee-  Be  first  to  control  this 
new  business  in  your  county.    Spare  time  or  permanent  work. 
Sample  loaned.  Credit  ijlven.  Write  forfactory  agency  offer. 

CHAS.  L  BENEFIEL  CO.,  Inc.  257  Industrial  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  lo* 


RED  POLL/ED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  r.all. 

W.  F.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


DUROOJERSEY  HOGS 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  Polled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

OEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


ESS 


When  communicating  with  advertisers 
on  this  page,  you  will  favor  both  adver- 
tiser and  publisher  by  stating  that  vou 
saw  their  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


FRIES  LAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
   M.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  800  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


AYRSHIRES 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  west.    Several  choice  young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Success.    Can  also  spare  a  few  females 
LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


k  To  get  a  really  valuable  Hire  It  la  a  big  paving  for  you  to  buy  at 
thin  limn  of  year  a  growtby  young  .  i  Utl  from  my  hlK  buneh  regis- 
tered 1'ereheronn  1,  2,  3  and  4  yearn  old.  They  bavo  uncommonly 
larXf  bone  and  In  pasture  condition  aro  developing  to  Immense 
waighta  like  their  Imported  sires  rid  damn.  Farm  raised  and  farm 
price*!,     Just  east,  of  Omaha. 

TRET)    CHANDLER,    Boute    7,    CHABITON,  IOWA. 


ULL  markets  dominated  the  live 
stock  trade  of  the  country 
throughout  the  whole  of  lust 
week.  Prices  on  all  kinds  of 
stock  raced  upward  at  such  a 
rapid  pace  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  track  of  them.  The  bulls  in  conse- 
quence were  jubilant,  while  the  bears 
took  to  the  tall  timber. 

The  upward  movement  In  cattle  prices, 
while  regarded  as  possible  for  some  time 
back,  was  not  expected  by  most  operators 
to  come  quite  so  early  in  the  month,  nor 
was  it  expected  that  the  advance  would 
be  so  rapid.  It  has  been  very  well  under- 
stood all  along  that  corn-fed  steers  were 
becoming  scarcer  every  day,  and  that 
with  anything  like  a  good  demand  prices 
might  show  more  or  less  firmness.  On  the 
other  hand'  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
market  was  already  so  high  that  con- 
sumers could  hardly  be  expected  to  stand 
for  very  much  additional  advance  and  a 
good  many  were  of  the  opinion  that 
prices  would  run  along  about  where  they 
had  been  for  the  last  few  weeks.  The  trado 
even  yet  is  not  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  recent  advance  of  2o(s<-10c  will  be  long 
maintained.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
surprise  no  one  shouldi  receipts  become 
somewhat  more  liberal,  to  see  prices  ease 
off  again.  This  assertion  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  business  conditions 
in  the  country  generally  are  not  such  as 
to  encourage  extremely  high  prices  for 
beef.  It  is  also  assumed  that  western 
ranchmen  will  try  to  get  in  a  few  grass 
cattle  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ruling  high  prices,  which  would  also  have 
a  tendency  to  relieve  the  scarcity  of  beef." 

Bulls  Predict  Advance, 

Still  the  most  pronounced  bulls  in  the 
cattle  trade  are  not  yet  satisfied  and 
many  of  them  are  predicting  that  cattle 
will  go  $1  higher  before  the  end  of  the 
year  and  they  are  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  in  July,  1912,  as  high  as  $9.65  was  paid 
for  choice  beef  on  the  basis  of  Omaha, 
while  the  highest  price  on  record  at  that 
point,  $10.35,  was  paid  in  August  of  that 
>ear.  They  argue  that  present  prices  are 
still  low  compared  to  two  years  ago.  In 
1913  the  extreme  high  price  paid  on  the 
basis  of  Omaha  was  $9.60.  During  last 
week  choice  cornfed  heifers  sold  at 
Omaha  at  $9.00,  which  was  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  she  stock  on  that 
market.  Prices  at  other  markets  have 
been  relatively  just  as  high. 

After  analyzing  all  conditions  carefully 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  future  of 
the  cattle  trade  must  depend  largely  upon 
two  propositions,  first,  the  general  busi- 
ness conditions  in  the  country  at  large, 
and,  second,  the  available  supply  of  range 
beef.  It  would  hardly  seem  possible  that 
the  market  could  advance  very  much  and 
maintain  the  advance  unless  business  con- 
ditions in  the  large  consuming  centers 
should  be  good.  Men  out  of  work  do  not 
consume  much  beef.  If  the  western  ranch- 
man has  sufficient  cattle  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  part  with  them  early  in  the 
season,  prices  could  hardly  -fail  to  be 
largely  influenced.  Most  advices  from  the 
west,  however,  indicate  a  scarcity  of 
cattle  andi  a  feeling  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  holders  that  is  not  likely  to 
cause  them  to  unload  except  on  strong 
markelts. 

Sharp  Advance  in  Hogs. 

While  cattle  were  making  their  spectac 
ular  advance  last  week  the  hog  market, 
figuratively,  took  the  bits  between  its 
teeth  and  ran  away.  Prices,  which  dur- 
ing the  previous  week  had  shown  con- 
siderable strength,  continued  to  advance 
so  that  the  market  for  the  first  ten  days 
of  July  is  around  30c  or  more  higher.  It 
will  be  realized  that  this  is  a  rapid  ad- 
vance when  it  is  remembered  that  during 
the  whole  month  of  June  values  gained 
on  an  average  only  a  little  better  than 
40  cents.  The  sudden  upward  movement 
has  been  due  apparently  to*  moderate  re- 
ceipts and  to  a  feeling  that  receipts  will 
continue  light  during  tho  next  two 
months.  The  ranks  of  the  bulls  havo 
been  greatly  strengthened1  and  one  hears 
very  little  in  the  hog  trade  other  than 
bull  talk.  It  is  claimed  that  advices  from 
the  country  indicate  a  scarcity  of  mature 
hogs,  and  the  trade  would  not  be  sur- 
prised should  still  further  advances  be 
scored  In  the  near  future.  Some  of  the 


bulls  have  set  their  figure  at  $9.00  for  a 
drove  of  hogs  on  the  basis  of  Omaha  be- 
fore  the   first    of     September,  although! 
hogs  have  never  sold  that  high  at  tha 
season  of  the  year.  The  market  is  realr, 
in  a  very  interesting  condition  and  de 
vclopments  will  be  closely  watched  durin 
the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days. 

Good  Market  on  Sheep. 

As  noted  a  week  ago  in  these  columns, 
the  sheep  market  has  been  dependent  very; 
largely  upon  the  receipts  from  the  range. 
As  these  have  been  very  moderate  at  all 
points  prices  instead  of  declining  have 
actually  mounted  upward.  Spring  lambs 
from  the  range  have  sold  at  the  highest 
figures  ever  paid  during  the  month  of 
July.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
ranchmen  have  made  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  send  forward  all  the  sheep  and 
lambs  available  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  prices  prevailing,  but  they 
bave  not  been  able  to  forward  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  hold  prices  down. 

As  noted  a  week  ago  the  feeling  on  the 
market  is  that  prices  are  dangerously; 
high,  and  that  they  must  come  down 
whenever  stock  begins  moving  in  any- 
thing like  liberal  numbers  from  the 
range.  Just  when  that  time  will  come 
no  one  as  a  matter  of  course  is  prepared 
to  say,  but  the  expected  decline,  now  long) 
overdue,  might  put  in  an  appearance  most 
any  day. 

Tho  favorable  condition  of  the  wool 
market  has  given  great  encouragement  to 
flockmasters,  as  has  also  the  high  mar- 
ket for  lambs.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  con-: 
ditions  at  this  season  of  the  year  never  | 
were  more  favorable  for  sellers  than I 
right  now. 

Feeding  Sheep  Ticks 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE  THIRTEEN) 
and  abundantly  dipped.    Most  any  of  tht  | 
commercial  dips  will  kill  the  sheep  tick; 
or  lice.    The  important  feature  is  to  gei! 
after  them  in  earnest.    Did  you  ever  fee<i 
a   few   thousand  ticky   western  lambs' 
They  did  not  seem  to  have  so  many  tick! 
in  the  fall  when  you  put  them  into  th< 
feed  lots,  but  how  were  they  before  yoij 
got  them  fat?    How  much  corn,  oilmea  | 
and  alfalfa  did   it  take  to  carry  thesf'i 
ticks  and  their  increase  through  the  fou;jj 
or  five  months  you   had  the  lambs  oil 
feed?    This  might  be  a  very  profitable j 
experiment  for  some  of  our  agricultur? 
and  experiment  stations  to  work  out.  W<  ] 
have  no  doubt  but  they  could   give  aill 
approximate  estimate,  and,  of  course,  w<  j 
would  be  glad  to  take  uip  anything  thai] 
would  help  down  the  tick  and  create  ai  j 
active  sentiment  against  lice  of  all  kinds 
no  matter  on  what  kind  of  animal  the: 
are  found. 


Keen  Better  Stock 
The  motto,  Keep  Better  Stock,"  should j 
be  adopted  by  every  farmer,  and  its  a?N 
plication  should  extend  to  all  kinds  arnlj 
classes  of  animals  on  the  farm,  even  ttl 
the  dogs.  The  dignity  that  purs-breoj 
stock  gives  the  farm  instills  pride  int>  1 
its  owner,  as  well  as  admiration  into  th 
passersby. 


Good  Prospects  for  Hog  Show 
Prospects  were  never  bette  r  at  thi 
time  of  the  year  for  a  big  hog  show  a1 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair.  Superinten 
Russell  of  the  swine  division  report 
about  400  pens  already  taken. 


Dayton's  Durocs 

Mr.  V.  Lr.  Dayton  of  Wayne,  Neb.,  ha 
135  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  spring  pigs  thi 
year.  These  pigs  have  all  been  vaccinate' 
and  are  coming  along  in  splendid  snap 
They  are  a  particularly  uniform  lot  an 
should  be  kept  in  mind  by  prospective 
purchasers.  They  are  of  the  big,  roomy 
stretchy  type— the  kind  that  farrows  bl 
litters  and  takes  care  of  them.  As  a 
illustration  of  this  fact,  we  have  but  t 
mention  that  Mr.  Dayton  had  1S-J  pip 
farrowed  from  eighteen  sows.  These  pig 
were  Sired  by  lUuc  Ribbon  Model  10th  b 
Blue  Ribbon  Model,  and  Chief  Select 
by  Chief  Selec  t  2d.  They  are  out  of  sow 
Mi'od  hv  Challenger  by  Krueger  La'" 
Iowa  Choice,  Colonel  Tippy  Again  on 
others.  Mr.  Dayton  has  one  of  the  bes 
lots  of  big,  roomy  tows  that  we  havi 
Been  for  some  time.  Keep  this  herd  i 
mind  when  you  are  looking  for  so  met  hill 
In  the  line  of  breeding  stock. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
•with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
■west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

J.  X.  Forbes'  Durocs 

We  called  on  J.  N.  Forbes,  breeder  of 
Durocs  at  Plainview,  Neb.,  last  week  and! 
spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  or  so  looking 
over  his  herd  of  Durocs  and  incidentally 
partaking  of  a  very  nice  supper  prepared 
by  Mrs.  Forbes.  Mr.  Forbes  has  seventy 
head  of  spring  pigs,  sired  by  Crimson 
Wonder  Select,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder, 
Carpenter's  Golden  Model,  Crimson  Won- 
der loth,  Crimson  Agitator,  J.  I.'s  Wonder 
by  Sioux  Wonder,  and  othera  Mr.  Forbes 
has  one  of  the  nicest  farms  in  that  part 
of  Nebraska  and  one  that  makes  an  ideal 
hog  farm— just  rolling  enough  to  have 
sufficient  drainage,  and  plenty  of  alfalfa 
•and  other  necessary  equipment.  Some  of 
the  choicest  pigs  he  has  are  sired  by  his 
own  herd  boars,  Crimson  Wonder  Select 
and  J.  I.'s  Wonder.  Crimson  Wonder  Se- 
lect is  a  big,  smooth,  strong-backed  fel- 
low, with  good  bone,  right  up  on  his  feet, 
and  is  proving  himself  a  particularly 
strong  breeder.  Mr.  Forbes  is  'going  to 
have  some  mighty  choice  males  to  offer 
in  a  later  issue  of  this  paper.  We  hope 
you  will  keep  his  herd  in  mind  and  watch 
these  columns  for  further  announcement 
concerning  what  he  will  have  to  offer  for 
sale  from  time  to  time.  One  thing  you 
can  rest  assured  of,  and  that  is  that  he 
will  treat  you  right  and  give  vou  value 
received.  Keep  this  herd  in  mind,  and 
when  writing  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


Roy  Fisher's  Hampshires 

No  breeder  of  Hampshire  hogs  in  the 
west  has  attracted  more  attention  by  the 
quality  of  stuff  he  has  produced  during 
the  last  few  years  than  has  Rov  Fisher 
of  Winside,  Neb.  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  vourg 
man  possessing  the  energy  and  ability  so 
necessary  to  the  developing  of  a  business 
of  this  kind.  His  winnings  at  the  large 
shows  of  the  country  last  year  were  the 
best  evidence  of  the  class  of  stuff  he  is 
producing,  for  he  certainly  was  in  com- 
petition with  the  very  best  herds  known 
to  the  breed,  and  in  each  show  he  was 
able  to  come  out  with  his  share  of  the 
ribbons.  This  year  he  has  120  head  of 
fall  and  spring  pigs.  Among  these  are 
twenty-five  fall  and  twenty-five  spr'ng 
males,  including  quite  a  number  of  herd- 
header  prospects  that  it  will  pav  anyone 
to  investigate  before  buying  elsewhere 
The  fall  stuff  is- sired  by  Winside  Star,  a 
boar  that  has  never  been  below  third  in 
any  show  in  whick  he  was  exhibited,  and 
Fisher's  King  5th,  grand  champion  bred 
by  exhibitor  at  Nebraska  State  Fair  in 
1913.  The  spring  pigs  are  mostly  by 
Tatro  s  Messenger  and  Paulsen's  Choice 
Mr.  Fisher  will  be  at  the  various  fairs 
this  fall  with  a  complete  lineup.  Keep 
his  herd  in  mind  and  watch  these  columns 
for  further  announcement. 


young  boars  in  service  in  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Tidrick  will  have  his  fall  sale  on  Novem- 
ber 5  and  a  bred  sow  sale  on  February 
15.  He  will  have  a  choice  lot  of  boars 
to  offer  in  the  fall  sale,  and  in  the  win- 
ter sale  he  will  have  forty  head  of  tried 
sows,  besides  a  number  of  spring  giltsi 
Here  is  going  to  be  an  opportunity  to 
get  something  mighty  good,  for  he  has 
spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  getting! 
the  very  best  breeding  stock  obtainable. 
Watch  these  columns  for  further  an- 
nouncements. 

Edgar  Taylor's  Durocs 

Edgar  Taylor  of  Plainview,  Neb.,  is 
one  of  the  young  men  breeding  Durocs  in 
Nebraska  who  deserves  more  than  pass- 
ing comment  for  the,  rapid  advancement 
he  is  making  in  the  development  of  his1 
herd.  By  the  exercising  of  good  business 
judgment  and  common  sense,  he  is  suc- 
ceeding in  building  up  a  business  that 
will  prove  both  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  him  in.  the  future.  He  has  been  a 
careful  buyer  of  vwy  choice  stuff  and, 
has  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  herd 
that  stands  second  to  none  in  point  of 
breeding.  This  year  he  has  120  head  of 
spring  pigs  that  are  coming  along  very 
nicely  at  this  time.  These  pigs  are  siredl 
mostly  by  A  Golden  Model  by  Golden 
Model  15th.  There  are  fifteen  litters  by 
him,  largely  out  of  sows  sired  by  Crim- 
son Chief,  he  by  Model  Chief  A.  Besides 
these  there  are  other  litters  sired  by 
Colonel  Chief,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder, 
Model  Chief  and  others.  Mr.  Taylor  had 
165  pigs  farrowed  from  twenty  sows, 
which  surely  is  a  good  average.  One  of 
the  particularly  strong  attractions  we 
saw  while  here  was  a  litter  of  March  S 
pigs  sired  by  Colonel  Chief  and  out  of  a 
Red  Chief  Wonder  dam.  There  are  three 
boars  and  one  sow  in  this  litter  that  are 
really  just  about  as  good  as  we  have 
seen  this  year.  If  they  keep  on  coming 
as  they  give  promise'  of  doing  at  this 
time,  they  are  going  to  make  somebody 
step  some  in  the  show  ring,  and  if  we 
are  not  mistaken  there  are  three  boars 
here  that  will  make  mighty  good  herd1 
headers  for  somebody.  Keep  this  herd 
in  mind  for  future  reference  if  yo.u  are 
going  to  be  in  the  market  for  something 
in  this  line. 
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FOR  TME    BUYER   AND  SELLER 


LANDS — Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLFT  LANDS- 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  TOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  tiring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  1881.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland,  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago.  111. 


FARMS  IN  MANY  STATES  —  BIG 
farm  list,  with  photos  free.  You  deal 
with  owners  direct.  National  Farm  Ex- 
change, San  Ftar. Cisco. 


Minnesota 

FOR  SALE  —  260  ACRES  45  MILES 
from  Minneapolis,  one  mile  from  town; 
160  acres  under  cultivation,  balance  used 
for  pasture;  can  practically  all  be  cul- 
tivated; heavy  soil;  good  set  buildings, 
consisting  of  8-room  house,  large  barn, 
granary,  corn  cribs,  etc.  The  land  will 
produce  sixty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre; 
telephone  in  house;  countrv  thickly  set- 
tled; complete  set  of  machinery;  27  head! 
of  stock,  consisting  of  eleven  cows,  bal- 
ance 1  and  2-year-olds;  six  good  horses, 
25  hogs,  chickens.  One-half  of  this  year's 
crop  and  everything  on  the  farm  goes  at 
$50  per  acre,  half  cash.  Schwab  Bros., 
1028  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


COME  TO  OTTERTAIL  COUNTY, 
Minnesota.  Fine  climate  and  pure  water. 
Rich  corn  and  alfa'fa  lands  for  sale  on 
easy  terms.  Write  for  information. 
Fred  E.  Hodgson,  Fergus  Falls.  Minn. 


J.  J.  Kane's  Durocs 

While  at  Plainview,  Kei).,  last  T'eek  we 
called  on  our  old  friend  J.  J.  Kane,  who 
moved  from  Wisner,  Neb.,  to  Plainview 
last  spring.  We  iound  hfm  admirably 
located  on  one  of  the  nicest  lying  farms 
in  that  whole  country.  Wlien  Mr.  Kane 
completes  the  equipment  lie  intends  to 
put  on  this  farm  he  will  have  one  of  the 
very  best  hog  farms  in  Nebraska,  for  it 
certainly  has  every  advantage  that  any- 
one could  ask  for  in  the  line  of  drainage, 
soil  and  everything  else.  Mr.  Kane  ex- 
perienced more  or  less  loss  in  his  spring 
pig  crop  in  the  process  of  moving.  As 
a  result  his  spring  pigs  are  considerably 
Jess  in  number  than  usual.  However,  he 
*aS«a*Ffat  .I,!neuP  of  fall  and  yearling 
stuff  that  will  be  splendid  material  for 
a  bred  sow  sale.    One  of  the  particular 

^r^3?^^  h!re  is  a  litter  by  Golden 
Model  4th  and  out  of  Fancy  Advance  2d 
g'.^nd  champion  sow  at  Nebraska  in  1913' 
This  litter  is  very  growthy  and  is  coming 
along  in  tip-top  shape.  There  are  five 
saved  m  the  litter,  and  there  are  sure 
some  good  prospects  among  them.  If  yo,u. 
fwa  1?^ing-  for  -a  i»erd  b°ar,  better  keepi 
this  litter  m  mind.  Mr.  Kane  also  hag 
several  other  especially  good  boar  pros- 


Tidrick's  Polands  and  Durocs 


Harry  Tidrick,  the  well  known  breeder 
of  Durocs  and  Polands  at  Winside,  Neb., 
fas  over  200  head  of  spring  pigs  this  year 
that  are  coming  along  as  well  as  could1 
be  expected.  One  half  of  these  are 
Durocs  and  the  other  half  are  Poland- 
Chinas.  The  Durocs  are  sired  by  Golden 
Model  4th,  Colonel  Wonder,  Fancy  Chief 
and  Dusty  Crimson  Wonder.  There  are 
twenty-five  litters  by  the  last  named! 
boar.  This  pig  was  sired  bv  Dusty  Crim- 
son by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  pigs  in  the  sale  of  Robert 
Leisy  at  Wisner  last  fall.  He  possessed 
remarkable  size  and  an  abundance  of 
quality  along  with  it.  Some  of  the.  best 
pigs  Mr.  Tidrick  has  are  sired  by  this 
boar.  Unfortunately,  he  lost  him  shortly 
after  the  breeding  season  closed.  The 
Poland-Chinas  are  practically  all  sired  by 
A  Wonder  Price  2d  by  A  Wonder  Price,  February 
out  of  a  dam  by  Long  Wonder.  This  Neb. 
boar  is  an  especially  big,  smooth  fellow  February 
and  comes  from  the  celebrated  herd  of  Neb. 
rim  Neuhoffel  of  Central  City,  Neb.  He  |  February 
is  without  question  one  of  the  best  big,  Neb. 


Morgan's  Durocs 

We  found  Will  Morgan,  the  well  known 
breeder  of  Durocs  of  Wayne,  Neb.,  with 
a°out  eighty  head  of  spring  pigs  on  hand 
that  compare  in  quality  and  everythin°- 
else  favorably  with  anything  we  have 
seen  this  year.  Mr.  Morgan  has  one  of 
the  really  good  herds  in  north  Nebraska 
it  is  right  that  he  should,  for  he  has 
gone  to  a  lot  of  expense  and  has  spared 
no  effort  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  herd 
He  has  gone  out  into  the  very  best  herds 
in  the  country  and  has  purchased  the/ 
best  breeding  animals  to  be  found.  His 
pigs  this  year  are  sired  largely  by  Fancy 
Chief,  he  by  Clipper's  Chief  by  Crimson 
Chief.  He  is  out  of  a  Golden  Model  bredi 
dam.  This  boar  combines  the  blood  lines 
of  the  Ohio  Chief,  Crimson  Wonder  and 
Golden  Model  families.  He  won  the  sec- 
ond prize  in  his  class  at  the  Interstate 
fair  at  Sioux  City  last  fall  and  was 
Picked  by  many  good  judges  for  first 
place.  Some  of  the  very  best  pigs  Mr. 
Morgan  has  on  his  farm  were  sired  by 
this  boar.  Other  litters  are  sired  by  Gol- 
den Model  31st,  Colonel  Chief,  Crimson 
King  by  King  the  Colonel,  Colonel  Boy 
and  others.  He  has  a  number  of  choice 
fall  males  on  hand,  these  being  sired  by 
Morgan's  Critic  by  Critic  Wonder.  If 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  fall  male, 
you  can  make  no  mistake  bv  writing  Mr 
Morgan  regarding  these  boars.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan will  hold  his  annual  bred  sow  sale  on 
February  20,  1915.  Keep  his  herd  in  mind 
and  watch  these  columns  for  further  an- 
nouncements. 


South  Dakota 

WE  ARE  THE  "SNAP"  MERCHANTS 
on  eastern  South  Dakota  farms.  We  get 
them  direct.  Write  us  for  big  list  of 
great  bargains.  Hansen,  326  Brandeis 
Theater,  Omaha.  Neb. 


AUTO  "MOBILES 

70  USED  CARS-WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
ueed-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
•er  astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  cur  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Write  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb.   


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Make  $125  monthly.  Free  living  quar- 
ters.   Write  Ozment,  39  F.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LEARN  THE  AUTO  BUSINESS  - 
Practical  work.  No  books  used.  Sta- 
tionary engineering.  Special  rate.  Write 
for  free  catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School, 
2352  O  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


WANTED  — AN  IDEA.  WHO  CAN 
think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you 
wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Inventions 
and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money."  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  At- 
torneys, Dept.  202,  Washington,  D.  C. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser^The  crop  outlook  in  North 
Dakota  was  never  finer  than  now  and 
land  prices  are  bound  to  go  up  soon.  To 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  here  we  have  obtaintd  listings  of 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice 
lands  ready  to  farm  and  will  sell  these  at 
cost.  Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads,  all 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see 
lands  yourself,  or  write  for  full  partic- 
ulars. J.  S.  Murphy.  Immigration  Agt., 
Soo  Line  Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
wants  men  and  women  over  IS;  $G5  to- 
$150  month.  Thousands  appointments 
coming.  Common  education  sufficient. 
List  of  positions  open  free.  Write  im- 
mediately. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  J-94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BLUE 
book  describing  my  rich,  black  Red  River 
Valley  farms.  Corn,  clover  and  alfalfa 
successfully  grown.  Wm.  McRoberts, 
Casselton,  N.  D. 


5ale  Dates 


Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

February  15— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 
October  2— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
October  2— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

October  6— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  14— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 
February  1— Ei.   H.    Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nelle.  Neb. 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa. 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

11— F.  B.   Nelson,  Lindsay, 


Oklahoma 

140  ACRES  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
creek  bottom;  40  acres  ready  for  plow, 
balance  in  timber;  never-failing  creek; 
well  and  house;  4  miles  railroad.  Price, 
$1,800;  $1,000  cash,  balance  5  years,  6  per 
cent.    Philip  Moore,  Wister,  Okl. 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
Free— Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions; 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland,  Ore. 


Wisconsin 

SUCH  BARGAINS  ARB  SCARCE  — 
Only  $32.50  per  acre  for  a  good  80-acre 
farm  three  miles  from  Centuria,  Polk 
county,  Wisconsin;  IS  acres,  field,  more 
cleared.  Rich  clay  loam  soil;  neat  frame 
house,  18x28;  good  barn,  with  room  for 
20  head;  first-class  hay  shed,  chicken 
house  and  hog  house.  Buildings1  in  nice 
grove  on  main  road.  A  bargain.  Write 
Baker.  D-67,  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex.  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-16ths  pure,  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
$17.50  each,  crated  for  shipment  anvwhere. 
Erlgewood  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wis.  


POLAND-CHINA  BOAR  PIGS,  14  TO 
Id  weeks,  big  type,  pedigreed.  Davis 
Bros.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 
for  sale,  from  producing  dam;  an  excep- 
tional individual.  H.  E.  Wimer,  Blen- 
coe,  la. 


FOR  SALE— SEVEN  BILLIE  GOATS, 
1  month  old  to  1  year  old.  W.  B.  Fuerst, 
Battle  Creek,  Neb. 


GRADE  NUBIAN  MILCH  GOAT; 
males.  Also  best  fly  trap  on  earth.  Cir- 
culars free.    Gillespie,  Madison,  Neb.  • 


100  HEAD  OF  HEAVY-BONED  HAMP- 
shire  hogs,  all  ages,  $12.50  to  $25  each. 
E.  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE— TWENTY 
choice  Guernsey  heifers  Horn  2  to  4  years 
old,  all  giving  milk;  also  a  registered  bull 
unrelated.  L.  C.  Schwlnck  &  Co.,  Stuart, 
Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Lands 

PRODUCTIVE  STATE  AND  DEEDED 
lands,  crop  payment  or  easy  ,terms— ■ 
along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  in  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Montana.  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon;  no  isolated  pio- 
neering; free  literature.  Say  what  state 
interests  j'ou.  L.  J.  Bricker,  402  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  


WANTED— TO  SELL  YOUR  PROP- 
erty,  no  matter  where  located,  quickly; 
pay  no  commissions.  National  Farm  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  18S0. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE— FJNGLISH  SHEPHERD 
Pups.    James  Cassell,  Fremont,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— PURE-BRED  ST.  BEB- 
nard  pups,  also  one  3-year-old  registered! 
St.  Bernard  female.  L.  R.  Confal,  How- 
ells,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 

I  WANT  ALFALFA  TIMOTHY  SEED. 
Have  select  stocks  of  all  seeds  for  sale. 
Werter  DeVaughn,  1614  Harney  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms.  Shenandoah,  la. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
15— Harry   Tidrick,  Winside, 


February  16—  F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton, Neb. 

February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 
Fjbruary  22— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  23— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  24 — E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa,  Neb. 
March  12— Edgar  Taylor,  Plainview,  Neb. 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

October  19  and  20,  1914— H.  C.  Glissman, 
Station  B,  Omaha.   Sale  at  South  Omaha. 
Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 


6  PER  CENT  FARM  AND  CITY 
loans  may  be  obtained  to  repay  mort- 
gages, remove  incumbrances,  pjrehase  or 
improve  property;  special  privileges. 
Correspondence  invited.  A.  C.  General 
Agency,  767  Gaa  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


MEN  WITH  PATENTABLE  IDEAS, 
write  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Solicitors, 
Dept.  203,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FARM  LOANS  NEGOTIATED— FIVE- 
year,  6  per  cent;  ten-year,  5  per  cent. 
Deal  direct,  save  money.  Security  Farm 
Loan  Ass'n,  Gibbons  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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Cholera 


THE  most  complete  and  practical  series  of  articles  ever  published 
on  hog  cholera  has  just  been  completed  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  We  have  taken  this  matter  up  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  We  have  put  at  the  head  of 
this  investigation  a  practical  man — a  man  who  has  had  twenty- 
five  years  experience  in  raising  hogs  and  has  been  a  successful 
competitor  for  premiums  in  the  state  fairs  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa, 
a  man  who  is  recognized  by  the  hog  raisers  of  these  states  as  a 
practical  hog  man.  He  has  not  taken  the  matter  up  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  veterinarian,  though  he  has  consulted  veterinariansan  the 
employ  of  the  government,  the  colleges  and  the  states,  as  well  as 
many  veterinarians  practicing  independently  among  farmers,  and  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  their  opinions.  He  has  not  treated 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  any  one  farmer,  or  the  farmers  of 
any  one  locality,  nor  based  his  judgment  on  the  experience  of  men 
under  identical  conditions.  He  has  personally  interviewed  farmers 
and  breeders  in  three  states— Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

The  writer's  years  of  experience  in  the  hog  raising  business  have 
enabled  him  to  weigh  this  great  mass  of  information  collected  and 
draw  from  it  conclusions  that  should  be  of  great  value  to  any  man 
interested  in  keeping  cholera  out  of  his  herd  or  combating  it  once  it 
gets  into  his  herd,  in  a  rational  and  practical  manner.    The  writer 

is  not  a  scientist  and  has  not  written  a  scien- 
tific treatise;  he  discusses  this  vital  subject 
in  the  plain,  every-day  language  of  the  farm 
and  market. 

These  articles  have  been  so  persistently  called  for 
that  we  have  collected  them  into  pamphlet  form,  and 
this  pamphlet  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  We  are 
making  a  charge  of  5c  each  to  cover  postage  and  hand- 
ling. If  you  want  one  of  these  bulletins,  fill  out  and 
send  the  attached  coupon  before  they  are  all  gone. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

No  Danger 

"Don't  pull  that  dog's  tall,  Billy; 
he'll  bite  you." 

"Why,  mamma,  a  dog  ain't  got  no 
teeth  in  its  tail." 

Positive  Evidence 

"Mother,"  said  Tommy,  "I  saw  a 
man  making  a  horse  at  the  black- 
smith's shop  today." 

Mother — Why,  my  dear  boy,  that's 
impossible. 

Tommy — Well,  he  had  him  pretty 
nearly  all  done  when  I  came.  He 
was  just  nailing  something  on  his 
hind  foot. — Youth's  Companion. 

Used" It 

A  little  9-year-old)  was  laboriously 
looking  up  his  spelling  words  in  the 
dictionary  when  he  came  upon  one 
whose  meaning  was  perfectly  appar- 
ent to  him.  He  dashed  off  a  sen- 
tence containing  the  word  "capsize" 
and  passed  to  the  next.  Imagine  the 
teacher's  amusement  when  he  re- 
cited glibly,  "My  cap  size  is  No.  6." 
— Delineator. 

Stuffed  Menagerie 
It  had  been  a  hard  afternoon  for 
the  teacher,  who  had  taken  her  forty 
pupils  through  the  local  museum  of 
natural  history,  but  her  charges 
reached  home  quite  fresh  and1  spark- 
ling. 

"Where  have  you  been,  boys?" 
asked  the  father  of  two  of  them, 
duly. 

"To  a  dead  circus,"  he  was  joy- 
ously informed. 

Intentional 
Mrs.    Cronan    heard    her  little 
granddaughter  Margaret  crying  as  if 
in  great  pain,  and  hastened  to  the 
child. 

"Why,  dear,  what  is  the  matter?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Cronan.  "Did  you 
meet  with  an  accident?" 

"N-no,  grandma,"  sobbed  Mar- 
garet. "It  w-wasn't  an  accident. 
M-mother  did  it  on  p-purpose!" — 
Harper's  Magazine. 

Doing  Their  Best 

Little  Margie  had  not  been  to  the 
country  before,  and,  getting  lone- 
some, she  was  told  she  might  go  to 
the  barn  and  look  for  eggs.  Pres- 
ently she  returned  without  any. 

"Couldn't  you  find  any  eggs, 
dear?"  asked  the  mother. 

'No.  The  hens  were  scratching 
all  around  as  hard  as  they  could,  but 
they  hadn't  found  a  single  egg,"  was 
the  doleful  reply. 

Youthful^Ingenuity 

One  afternoon  a  very  stout  woman 
was  rambling  along  a  country  road, 
when  she  suddenly  noticed  a  little 
boy  walking  closely  beside  her.  Not 
knowing  the  youngster,  she  was  nat- 
urally somewhat  surprised. 

"Look  here,  little  boy,"  she  heat- 
edly cried,  "why  are  you  following 
me  along  like  that?  Go  away  from 
me  Instantly." 

"I  ain't  doin'  nothin',  lady," 
pleaded  the  little  fellow.  "Please 
don't  send  me  away." 

"You  must  go  away  at  once,"  re- 
peated the  perplexed  woman.  "Why 
do  you  wish  to  follow  me?" 

"Because,"  was  the  startling  re- 
joinder of  the  youngster,  "you  are 
the  only  shady  spot  along  the  whole 
road." 
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Special  Tractor  Farming  Issue 


Y~~"IOU  are  interested  in  power  farming.  Every  maa  is  Inter- 
ested in  it,  whether  he  thinks  he  can  afford  to  own  and 
operate  a  tractor  or  not.  As  we  have  announced  sev- 
eral times  during  the  past,  the  second  National  Power 
Farming  Demonstration  will  be  held  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  August 
17  to  22.  In  our  next  issue  we  will  publish  an  article  telling  you 
why  you  should  attend  this  demonstration,  and  just  what  benefit 
you  will  derive  from  it.  There  will  be  thirty  or  more  firms  there 
this  year,  some  of  them  with  several  types  of  tractor,  and  you 
can  learn  more  about  power  farming  at  this  time  than  you  could 
from  a  course  in  a  correspondence  school,  a  library  of  books  on 
the  subject  and  a  visit  to  a  tractor  factory. 

In  the  August  1  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  we 
will  not  only  publish  some  splendid  articles  on  power  farming, 
but  on  a  number  of  otlier  subjects,  notably  on  the  crops  in  which 
you  are  interested  at  this  season  of  the  year.  This  will  be  a  big, 
fine  issue  of  the  Farmer,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  year, 
packed  full  of  articles  that  you  will  not  only  want  to  read  now, 
but  that  you  will  want  to  file  away  for  future  reference. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Pride  of  Ancestry 

"A  family  tree,"  says  a  wit,  "is 
often  like  the  potato  plant — the  best 
part  is  under  ground." 

Occupied 

"I've  never  heard  him  say  an  un- 
kind word  about  anybody." 

"No;  he's  too  busy  talking  about 
himself." 

Taxation.    Without  Representation 

Bacon — Now  I  see  there  Is  a  dog 
in  New  York  who  wants  to  vote. 

Egbert — Well,  why  not?  There  is 
a  dog  tax,  isn't  there? 

Spoke  Too  Fast 
"My  wife's  gone  to  the  West  In- 
dies." 

"Jamaica?" 

"No;  she  wanted  to  go. 

His  Danger 

Hojax — I  doctor  myself  by  the  aid 
of  a  book  called  "Every  Man  His 
Own  Doctor." 

Crabshaw — Yes,  and  some  fine 
day  you'll  die  of  a  misprint. 

An  Explanation 

"Your  nephew  is  a  college  grad- 
uate, isn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  confessed  honest  Farmer 
Hornbeak;  "but,  in  justice  to  the 
college,  I'll  own  up  that  he  had  no 
sense  beforehand." 

They  were  Bullets 
A  young  woman  from  the  city  had 
been  staying  on  a  ranch  in  the  cat- 
tle country  for  a  few  weeks.  Seeing 
some  calves  running  across  a  pas- 
ture, she  exclaimed:  "Oh,  what 
pretty  cowlets!" 

"Yes,  miss,"  dlrawled  the  ranch- 
man, pulling  his  mustache  to  con- 
ceal a  smile,  "they  are  pretty,  but 
them's  bullets." 

Hard  on^the  Bride 
The  power  of  first  love  has  re- 
ceived so  much  poetic  attention  that 
we  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  serio- 
comic twist  that  John  P.,  an  ancient 
Rhode  Island  worthy,  once  gave  it. 
The  old  gentleman's  habits  and  man- 
ners were  as  primitive  as  the  time  in 
which  he  lived. 

John  P.  married  twice.  On  his 
second  wedding  journey  he  visited  a 
business  acquaintance  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts town.  On  his  arrival  he 
presented  his  bride  in  this  graceful 
way: 

"This,"  said  he,  "is  Mis'  P.  'Taint 
tother  Mis'  P.  I  wish  'twas!" — 
Youth's  Companion. 

Like  Himself 

John  had  just  returned  from  col- 
lege, resplendent  in  a  tight,  royal- 
blue  suit,  silk  hosiery,  a  fancy  waist- 
coat and  a  yellow  necktie.  He  en- 
tered the  room  where  his  father  was 
reading.  The  old  gentleman  looked 
up  and  surveyed  his  son;  the  longer 
he  looked  the  more  disgusted  he  be- 
came. "Son,"  he  finally  blurted  out, 
"you  look  like  a  d   fool!" 

Later  his  old  maiden  aunt,  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  came  in 
and  greeted  the  boy  affectionately. 
"My  dear  John,"  she  said  affection- 
ately, "you  look  exactly  like  your 
father  did  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  he  came  back  from  school!" 

"Yes,"  said  John,  with  a  smile  at 
his  father,  "so  Dad  was  just  telling 
me." 


The  Centralized  Co-operative  Creamery 

Good  Business  Management,  Quality  in  Product  and  Loyalty  of  Patrons  Necessary  to  Success 


HE  Farmers'  Co-operative  and  Edu- 

Tcational   Union   in   Nebraska  has 
launched  a  movement  that  will  be 
watched  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, not  only  by  its  own  mem- 
bers, but  by  other  farmers  in  Ne- 
braska and  other  states  as  well. 
The  Farmers'  Union  movement  in  Nebraska  is 
of  but  recent  origin,  which  makes  this  creamery 
movement  all  the  more  interesting. 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  union 
it  was  decided  to  start  a  co-operative  central- 
ized creamery,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  This 
creamery  will  do  a  general  creamery  business, 
buying  from  anyone  wishing  to  sell  cream.  It 
will  also  buy  and  sell  poultry  and  eggs. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  movement  and  wishes  it  success. 
We  feel,  however,  that  the  men  behind  the 
movement  have  some  very  serious  problems  to 
solve,  and  upon  the  way  these  problems  are 
solved  depends,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  movement. 

In  former  articles  published  in  this  paper  we 
called  particular  attention  to  some  of  the  un- 
economic practices  of  the  centralizers  in  han- 
dling the  cream.  The  Farmers'  Union,  in  han- 
dling their  central  plant,  will  have  many  of 
these  same  problems  to  solve. 

One  proposition  that  will  immediately  con- 
front the  Farmers'  Union  people  will  be  the  em- 
ployment of  two  men,  each  of  whom  must  be 
efficient  to  make  a  success  of  the  business — a 
manager  and  a  butter-maker. 

Manager  and  Butter-Maker 

They  absolutely  must  have  a  competent  man 
for  a  manager.  His  job  will  necessarily  be  a 
big  one.  If  the  man  selected  for  manager  be  the 
right  kind  he  will  be  a  big  asset.  If  he  is  the 
wrong  kind  he  will  be  as  big  a  liability. 

The  Farmers'  Union  doesn't  want  to  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  the  right  kind  of  man 
can  be  secured  unless  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
salary.  Don't  start  out  thinking  you  can  hire 
a  cheap  man  and  let  him  grow  with  the  business. 
You  must  have  a  man  who  knows  the  manufac- 
turing and  selling  end  of  the  business  when  he 
starts  with  you. 

The  quality  of  the  product  sold  will  to  a 
great  extent  depend  on  your  butter-maker.  Get 
the  best  man  you  can  get  for  your  butter-maker. 
Have  your  product  from  the  start  of  such  qual- 
ity that  the  consumer,  when  he  first  uses  it, 
will  demand  of  his  dealer  the  same  brand  in  the 
future.    A  good  buttermaker  will  be  as  great 


an  asset  to  the  business  as  a  good  manager.  Be 
careful  to  start  right. 

The  editor  of  Hoards'  Dairyman,  in  writing 
on  this  new  movement,  puts  it  in  a  very  clear 
light.  We  print  herewith  what  this  paper  has 
to  say  on  the  subject: 

Some  of  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  feel  that 
they  are  not  getting  as  much  for  their  cream  as 
they  should. 

The  prices  paid  are  from  3  to  5  cents  under 
the  market  prices  for  the  best  butter  and  the 
farmers  are  uneasy  because  they  hear  of  the 
creameries  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  paying 
from  1  to  5  cents  over  the  same  market  price. 

As  a  result  of  this  feeling  the  Farmers' 
Union  of  Nebraska  recntly  launched  a  move- 
ment to  start  a  co-operative  centralized  cream- 
ery at  Fremont.  It  is  proposed  to  do  a  general 
creamery  business,  buy  from  any  farmer 
whether  a  member  of  the  union  or  not. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  is  laudable  and  we  hope  they  succeed. 

The  creameries  of  Nebraska  are  the  result 
of  fifteen  years  of  the  most  strenuous  and  ex- 
acting experience.  They  have  met  and  solved 
the  question  of  manufacture  and  marketing. 
The  one  big  thing  that  they  have*  not  been  able 
to  solve  is  the  collection  of  the  cream  to  get  a 
good  quality  and  to  save  an  enormous  collecting 
expense.  This  problem  is  no  nearer  solved  to- 
day than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

The  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  buy  the  ex- 
perience that  has  enabled  these  creameries  to 
solve  the  factory  and  marketing  end  of  their 
business.  At  least  if  they  do  buy  it  they  will 
have  to  pay  dear  for  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  be  able  to  bring  some  kind  of  order 
out  of  the  condition  that  exists  in  the  collection 
of  the  cream. 

They  will  have  to  meet  the  quality  problem. 
Their  main  hope  of  improvement  over  the  pres- 
ent existing  creameries  is  in  the  quality  of  the 
raw  material  they  buy.  If  they  are  led  into 
competition  and  are  fooled  into  believing  that 
they  must  take  all  cream  offered  at  a  given 
price  to  hold  the  trade,  it  will  defeat  thir  own 
ends.  They  may  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
collection,  but  there  are,  seemingly,  but  two 
ways  that  this  can  be  done — that  is  by  control- 
ling all  of  the  cream  in  a  given  community  or 
by  direct  shipping. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation:  The  established 
creameries  have  fifteen  years  of  experience  in 
the  factory  and  distributing  end  of  their  busi- 
ness. They  have  the  most  perfect  organization 
in  both  of  these  lines  that  exists  in  the  world  so 
far  as  buttermaking  is  concerned.  These  same 
creameries  have  actually  moved  backward  in 
the  matter  of  collecting  the  cream. 

The  new  creamery  can  start  in  an  even  race 
in  the  matter  of  collection,  but  will  have  a  tre- 
mendous handicap  in  the  manufacturing  and 
distributing  end.  This  is  the  rock  on  which 
they  will  "break  if  they  don't  spend  money  freely 
to  put  this  through. 

The  nail  has  been  hit  squarely  on  the  head 
in  what  is  said  about  the  quality  problem.  The 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  firmly  believes  that 
if  the  Farmers'  Union  succeeds  in  its  enterprise 
it  must  pay  for  the  cream  it  buys  on  a  quality 
basis.  We  fully  realize  the  difficulty  in  doing 
this.  We  know  that  most  every  man  selling 
cream  will  think  he  is  putting  out  just  as  good 
a  product  as  is  his  neighbor. 

Word  to  Fanners 
Now  a  word  to  the  farmer  who  joins  this 
movement  and  intends  to  sell  his  cream  to  the 
Farmers'  Union.  First,  make  up  your  mind  you 
are  going  into  it  to  make  it  a  success.  Make  up 
your  mind  you  have  confidence  in  the  move- 
ment and  its  management,  and  that  you  will  get 
a  square  deal.  You  may  find  your  cream  is  not 
testing  what  your  neighbor's  is.  If  so,  don't 
call  the  management  a  bunch  of  robbers  and 
thieves,  but  find  out  for  yourself  why  your  test 
is  not  up  to  that  of  your  neighbor.  There  is  a 
reason. 

There  is  considerable  food  for  thought  for 
the  man  figuring  on  selling  his  cream  to  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  intending  to  give  them 
a  square  deal,  as  well  as  to  get  one  himself,  in 
the  report  of  the  Merrick  County  Cow  Testing 
association,  published  in  this  paper  on  July  11. 
Note  the  difference  in  the  price  of  butter-fat 
per  pound  in  these  different  herds.  The  tests 
as  shown  in  this  report  were  made  by  a  man 
hired  for  this  purpose,  who  had  no  financial  in- 
terest in  any  of  the  herds  or  the  results  obtained. 

It  will  clearly  be  the  duty  of  any  member 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  selling  them  his  cream 
to  find  the  reason  for  his  low  test  (if  he  has 
one)  and  then  seek  to  correct  it.  Financial 
benefit  will  be  his  by  correcting  his  mistake, 
whether  it  be  the  cows  in  his  herd,  the  feed  he 
is  giving  them  or  the  manner  in  which  he  han- 
dles and  markets  his  cream. 

If  the  Farmers'  Union,  backed  up  by  its 
members,  will  take  hold  of  the  quality  question 
we  feel  sure  its  chances  for  winning  will  he 
much  better  than  if  it  disregards  it.  True, 
some  of  the  men  who  have  a  poor  quality  of 
cream  to  sell  will  quit  you  and  go  to  the  other 
fellow  who  pays  the  same  price  for  "rotten 
cream"  he  does  for  good  cream.  But  stick  to 
it,  and  in  the  end  the  quality  of  your  product 
will  be  so  high  that  the  price  you  may  be  able 
to  pay  for  raw  material  will  be  such  that  many 
farmers  will  see  the  necessity  of  helping  them- 
selves by  producing  and  selling  a  better  product. 

If  the  Farmers'  Union  will  start  on  a  quality 
basis  and  stick  to  it  we  believe  they  little  realize 
the  genuine  benefit  their  position  will  be  to  the 
general  dairying  interests  of  the  country. 
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Location  of  Nebraska's  New  Swine  Barn 


This  is  a  Matter  of  Vital  Importance  to  All  Hog  Men  and  Should  Receive  Their  Attention 


HE  next  Nebraska  legislature  will 

Tbe  asked  for  an  appropriation  for 
a  new,  up-to-date  swine  barn  for 
the  State  fair.  This  has  been 
practically  agreed  upon  by  the 
State  fair  board.  When  the  mat- 
ter of  appropriation  for  the  new 
agricultural  hall  was  under  discussion  by  the 
board)  the  swine  men  asked  for  a  swine  barn, 
but  after  talking  over  the  matter  fully  with  the 
fair  board  they  agreed  to  wait  and  to  do  their 
part  in  assisting  the  board  to  get  the  necessary 
funds  from  the  legislature  for  the  agricultural 
building. 

The  fine  new  agricultural  building  fully 
answers  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  swine  men  stood  by  their 
agreement  and  did  their  part  in  get- 
ting the  legislature  to  see  the  neces- 
sity for  providing  funds  for  this 
building. 

The  Nebraska  State  fair  is  great 
in  many  ways.  It  is  noted  for  its 
splendid  exhibits  in  different  depart- 
ments, but  the  swine  exhibit  stands 
out  in  the  front  rank  for  its  consist- 
ent showing  year  after  year  of  the 
best  animals  in  the  land. 

Nebraska  No  Longer  "Easy" 

The  time  was,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  when  the  exhibitor  making  a 
circuit  of  fairs  with  a  show  herd  of 
swine  had  Nebraska  on  his  list  as 
one  of  the  fairs  at  which  he  could 
exhibit  and  make  a  "killing."  Ne- 
braka  breeders  and  exhibitors  have 
for  several  years  past  made  it  so  in- 
teresting in  the  show  ring  for  the 
circuit  man  that  this  state  is  no 
longer  on  his  list. 

The  swine  interests  in  Nebraska 
are  of  such  magnitude  that  this  bus- 
iness is  one  of  our  main  resources. 
We  predict  that  it  will  grow  as  time 
goes  on,  for  no  state  has  more 
natural  resources  for  successful  hog 
raising  than  has  Nebraska.  Alfalfa 
can  be  successfully  grown  any  place 
in  the  state.  No  better  or  surer 
crop  can  be  raised  than  this  splendid 
forage  plant.  Nebraska  raises  the 
corn  with  which  to  fatten  its  hogs. 
Consequently,  swine-growing  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  pursuits  of  its 
farmers. 

Good  Exhibits  Make  Good  Hogs 

This  paper  is  firmly  of  the  belief 
that  no  one  enterprise  does  more  to 
place  good  hogs  on  the  farms  in  the 
corn  belt  than  does  the  state  fair. 
Thousands   of   our   farmers   annually  visit  the 
swine  exhibits  at  the  state  fair  and  mentally 
compare  the  splendid  animals  shown  with  the 
ones  they  have  at  home. 

They  go  home  determined  to  have  as  good 
hogs  as  those  seen  at  the  fair.  The  young  man 
on  the  farm  sees  by  observation  at  these  fairs 
what  can  be  done  in  raising  good  animals.  He 
makes  up  his  mind  to  be  up  with  the  procession 
and  improves  the  opportunity  by  buying  a  start 
in  first-class  animals. 

No  truer  statement  was  ever  made  than  that 
our  state  fairs  are  great  educational  institu- 
tions. It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  people  of 
the  state  are  becoming  more  and  more  awake 
to  the  educational  importance  of  the  state  fair. 
This  is  shown  in  the  more  liberal  appropriations 
for  substantial  buildings  in  which  these  exhibits 
may  be  mad'e,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  the 
man  who  lends  his  assistance  as  an  educator — ■ 
the  exhibitor. 

The  exhibitor  of  swine  at  the  Nebraska  State 
fair  is  certainly  doing  his  part  in  this  line  of 
education.    At   no   state   fair   in   the  United 
(4) 


States  can  the  young  man  who  is  starting  out 
in  life  get  a  better  knowledge  of  what  a  good 
animal  is  than  at  this  great  show.  In  1913  the 
Nebraska  State  fair  swine  exhibit  led  all  others 
in  numbers  as  well  as  in  quality. 

We  surely  feel  that  our  next  legislature  will 
recognise  the  standing  of  Nebraska  as  a  swine 
state  and  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  modern  swine  barn  in  which  this 
exhibit  may  be  properly  housed.  The  swine 
men  of  the  state  should  take  a  lively  interest 
in  this  matter,  and  do  it  now. 

Candidates  for  the  legislature  are  now  be- 
fore the  people  asking  their  support.  This  is 
the  time  for  the  swine  man  to  get  busy  and  ask 


Hogs  of  This  Kind  Should  Have  the  Best  of  Accommodations  on  the 

Fair  Grounds 


Nebraska 


Hogs  Are  Too  Good  to  Be  Compelled  to  Be  Shown  in 
the  Open 


the  candidate  for  the  legislature  seeking  his 
support,  how  he  will  stand,  should  he  be  elected, 
on  a  liberal  appropriation  for  a  swine  barn  on 
the  State  fair  grounds.  Do  this  in  the  primary 
campaign,  and  don't  wait  for  the  election  cam- 
paign. 

Let  Us  Advertise 

This  is  an  advertising  age,  and  we  believe 
these  splendid  permanent  buildings  on  state 
fair  grounds  should  be,  if  possible,  so  placed 
that  the  man  going  past  the  grounds  will  ask 
the  question,  "What  is  that  fine  building?"  The 
new  agricultural  and  horticultural  building  on 
the  Nebraska  State  fair  grounds  is  certainly  a 
monument  to  agriculture  and  horticulture  in 
Nebraska.  Why  not  place  the  new  swine  barn 
where  every  person  on  the  trains  of  the  great 
transcontinental  railways  passing  Nebraska's 
State  fair  grounds  will  see  this  monument  to 
the  swine  industry  of  the  state? 

This  advertising  is  gotten  without  the  out- 
lay of  any  additional  money.  A  new  swine 
barn  placed  on  the  high  ground,  that  it  may 
be  iD  plain  sight,  won't  coet  as  much  as  if  placed 


on  the  low  ground,  where  the  swine  barns  now 
are,  and  out  of  sight  of  anyone  except  those 
visiting  the  show. 

Good  Location  Suggested 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  believes  the 
vacant  ground  iust  north  of  the  south  gate  be- 
tween the  main  street  leading  north  and  the 
Burlington  tracks,  would  make  an  ideal  'oca- 
tion  for  the  new  barn.  It  would  be  attractive 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  going  by  on  the 
trains  and  would  be  a  lasting  advertisement  to 
the  swine  industry  of  Nebraska. 

The  swine  barn  on  any  state  fair  ground 
should  be  located  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of 
the  hogs  on  exhibition.  In  this  location  the 
animals  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
any  breeze  there  might  be  moving. 
It  is  highly  important  that  exhibition 
hogs  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possi- 
ble. The  work  of  doing  this  to  the 
party  in  charge  is  very  much  in- 
creased if  the  location  is  such  that 
the  animals  get  practically  no  mov- 
ing air. 

Drainage  is  another  very  impor- 
tant matter  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration when  locating  swine  barns. 
The  great  dread  of  the  swine  exhib- 
itor is  hog  cholera,  and  the  better 
drainage  the  hog  barns  can  have,  the 
more-  easily  can  the  barn  be  kept 
clean;  consequently  the  less  liability 
of  an  outbreak  of  the  dread  disease. 
This  location  would  certainly  afford 
much  better  drainage  than  the  pres- 
ent one. 

Solve  the  Drayage  Question 
The  drayage  question  is  a  seri- 
ous one,  not  only  for  the  exhibitor, 
but  the  fair  management  as  well.  If 
the  new  swine  barn  is  placed  in  the 
location  we  suggest,  the  swine  ex- 
hibitor, except  those  coming  on  the 
Rock  Island,  could  cut  out  the  dray- 
age expense,  as  the  Burlington  and 
Northwester^  roads  have  platforms 
and  chutes  adjacent  to  this  location. 
The  hogs  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
crates  and  driven  to  the  new  barn. 
The  item  of  drayage  alone  is  a  con- 
siderable one  to  every  exhibitor  each 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconveni- 
ence. 

The  older  breeder,  who  has  been 
exhibiting  for  years,  realizes  more 
fully  the  dray  problem  than  does  the 
man  who  has  not  gone  through  the 
mill.  Numerous  times  have  ex- 
hibitors been  compelled  to  wait  over 
a  day  after  the  fair  because  they 
couldn't  get  dray  wagons  in  time  to  get  their 
stock  loaded  to  get  away  on  certain  trains.  We 
are  not  putting  the  blame  on  the  draymen. 
Every  dray  wagon  works  to  its  full  capacity. 
Extra  men  are  employed  to  supply  the  demand. 
The  express  companies  employ  the  regular  dray 
wagons  to  get  out  the  hogs  to  go  by  express, 
and  each  year  there  are  several  hundred  of  them. 

The  swine  exhibitors  of  Nebraska  should  get 
together  and  take  the  matter  of  the  new  swine 
barn  up  with  the  State  Fair  board.  The  board 
is  always  anxious  to  go  over  matters  of  impor- 
tance with  its  exhibitors,  and  we  feel  sure  it 
would  be  more  than  pleased  to  grant 
an  audience  pertaining  to  this  matter  with 
the  swine  men.  The  State  Fair  board  fully  real- 
izes the  importance  of  the  swine  exhibit  and 
appreciates  the  efforts  of  the  swine  men  in 
placing  Nebraska  in  its  present  position  in  the 
swine  world.  Its  members  are  as  anxious  as 
anyone  to  see  Nebraska  kept  to  the  front  and 
know  that  hearty  co-operation  between  the  ex- 
hibitor and1  the  fair  board  is  necessary. 


Need  of  Uniform  Live  Stock  Shipping  Rules 

With  Various  State  Regulations,  Showing  Difficulties  in  Interstate  Shipping 


E  ARE  in  receipt  of  numerous  in- 

Wquiries,  generally    from  breeders 
and   shippers    of    pure-bred  live 
stock  of  different  kinds,  inquiring 
about  the  necessary  certificate  to 
accompany  the  shipment  of  stock 
into  some  other  state.    We  are 
giving  below  the  requirements  of  several  states 
to  which  the  breeders  in  our  territory  do  a  large 
amount  of  shipping. 

In  looking  over  these  regulations  it  is 
noticeable  how  different  are  the  requirements 
of  different  states.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because 
the  officials  in  the  different  states  having  these 
matters  in  charge  have  made  such  regulations 
as  in  their  opinion  are  best.  However,  the 
officials  in  one  state  have  not  consulted  the 
officials  in  another.  We  believe  that  in  the  re- 
requirements  for  shipment  of  the  different  kinds 
of  live  stock  from  one  state  to  another,  es- 
pecially in  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  states  in  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  valleys,  state  lines 
should  he  considered  as  only  imaginary.  It 
would  without  question  be  to  the  interests  of 
all  shippers  of  live  stock  from  one  state  to  an- 
other to  have  uniform  inspection  and  certificate 
rules  covering  interstate  shipments.  Why  can- 
not the  different  authorities  in  these  several 
states  get  together  and  consider  these  matters 
as  though  they  were  of  one  state  and  adopt  uni- 
form inspection  and  shipment  regulations? 

These  regulations  in  some  states  are  made 
by  live  stock  sanitary  boards,  in  others  by  state 
veterinarians.  Why  cannot  these  officials  or 
boards  appoint  at  least  one  delegate  from  each 
of  their  various  boards  in  the  different  states 
to  meet  at  some  central  point  and  take  this  mat- 
ter under  consideration?  Without  question,  a 
much  more  uniform  regulation  can  be  adopted. 
If  after  the  first  meeting  the  representatives 
feel  it  would  be  necessary,  possibly  a  central 
meeting  of  this  kind,  composed  of  all  the  board's 
having  these  matters  in  charge  in  the  different 
States,  should  be  held.  We  feel  sure  the  ex- 
pense entailed  would  be  but  little  as  compared 
to  the  benefit  to  our  live  stock  men  from  a  more 
uniform  inspection  and  shipment  regulation. 

The  present  system  is  very  confusing  to  our 
shippers.  This  applies  especially  to  our  hog 
men.  The  authorities  in  one  state  require  vac- 
cination of  one  kind,  in  another  state  another 
kind.  A  hog  man,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  some  certain  state,  has  been 
compelled  to  treat  his  hogs  in  a  certain  way. 
He  may  get  an  order  from  some  man  in  another 
state  where  the  requirements  are  such  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ship  from  his  herd, 
treated  in  the  way  he  has  treated  them,  into  the 
state  from  which  he  got  the  second  order.  This 
should  not  be."  We  know  full  well  that  the  au- 
thorities in  the  different  states  have  different 
ideas  on  these  matters,  but  we  are  satisfied  that 
a  union  meeting,  such  as  we  are  suggesting, 
would  without  doubt  modify  the  ideas  of  some 
of  these  men,  and  rules  could  be  adopted  which 
would  not  be  at  such  great  variance.  Gentle- 
men, get  together. 

Hogs 

Colorado — Hogs  for  breeding  purposes  must 
be  accompanied  by  affidavit  from  owner  or 
seller  showing  them  to  be  free  from  hog  cholera 
or  exposure  thereto  and  a  copy  of  same  be  sent 
to  the  state  veterinarian  of  Colorado.  Cars 
carrying  hogs  destined  to  Colorado  for  purposes 
other  than  immediate  slaughter  must,  before 
loading,  be  properly  disinfected  as  required  by  ' 
the  United  States  bureau  of  animal  industry. 

Illinois — -None. 

Iowa — Except  for  immediate  slaughter,  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health  certi- 
fying that  they  have  been  immunized  with 
Dorset-McBride-Niles  anti-hog  cholera  serum 
not  more  than  thirty  days  prior  to  date  of  im- 
portation when  the  serum  alone  is  used,  and 


not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  date  of  impor- 
tation when  the  simultaneous  method  is  used. 

Kansas — Hogs  for  breeding  and  stocking 
purposes,  or  for  exhibition  at  any  fair  within 
the  state,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
showing  them  to  have  been  immunized  by  the 
Dorset-McBride-Niles  serum  method,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  by  the  live  stock  sani- 
tary commissioner  at  time  of  shipment. 

Minnesota — Health  certificate. 

Missouri — Health  certificate,  except  for  im- 
mediate slaughter,  including  statement  of  non- 
exposure  except  where  swine  are  certified  by 
state  or  federal  veterinarians  as  having  been 
immunized  by  the  Dorset-McBride-Niles  serum 
method. 

Nebraska — Certificate  of  health  showing 
freedom  from  all  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  that  no  contagious  disease  has  existed 
in  the  locality  in  which  the  shipment  originated 
for  a  period  of  six  months  previous  to  the  time 
of  shipment.  Railroad  cars  used  for  suteh  ship- 
ments must  be  thoroughly  disinfected  with  a  5 
per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  before  hogs 
are  loaded.  Such  hogs  shall  not  be  unloaded 
while  in  transit  into  any  public  stock  yard.  If 
feeding  and  watering  are  necessary,  it  must  be 
done  in  the  car.  No  hogs  intended  for  ship- 
ment into  the  state  of  Nebraska  shall  be  loaded 
from  or  unloaded  into  any  public  stock  yards  or 
ordinary  chutes,  but  must  be  loaded  from 
wagons  and  unloaded  in  the  same  manner.  Hogs 
shipped  to  public  stock  yards  for  immediate 
slaughter  where  government  inspection  is  main- 
tained need  no  inspection. 

South  Dakota — Health  certificate. 
Wyoming — For  purposes  other  than  imme- 
diate slaughter,  health  certificate  showing  them 
free  from  all  contagious,  infectious  and  commu- 
nicable diseases,  and  certifying  that  no  infec- 
tious swine  disease  exists  or  has  existed  in  the 
locality  from  which  said  shipment  originated 
within  the  period  of  six  months;  otherwise  cer- 
tificate must  show  that  they  have  been  immu- 
nized by  the  Dorset-McBride-Niles  hog  cholera 
serum  not  more  than  thirty  days  prior  to  date 
of  shipment. 

Cattle 

Colorado — Health  certificate  and  tuberculin 
test  chart  for  bulls  for  breeding  purposes  and 
female  cattle  over  six  months  old  intended  for 
dairy  purposes. 

Illinois — None  except  Texas  fever. 

Iowa — For  dairy  and  breeding  purposes, 
health  certificate,  including  tuberculin  test. 

Kansas  —  Tuberculin  test  certificate  for 
dairy  and  breeding  cattle.  Health  certificate 
for  cattle  from  territory  under  quarantine  by 
federal  government  on  account  of  Texas  fever 
ticks  or  scabies. 

Dairy  or  breeding  cattle  originating  in  the 
states  of  Illinois  or  New  York  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  tuberculin-test  certificate  issued  by 
an  inspector  of  the  United  States  bureau  of  an- 
imal industry;  otherwise  the  shipment  will  be 
quarantined  upon  arrival  in  Kansas,  inspected 
or  tested  by  state  officials  at  owner's  expense. 

Minnesota — Cattle  for  breeding  or  dairy 
purposes  must  be  tuberculin  tested.  Cattle  for 
dairy  or  breeding  originating  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois must  be  held  and  tuberculin  tested  on  ar- 
rival unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
tuberculin  test  made  and  issued  by  a  veterina- 
rian of  the  United  States  bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry. 

Cattle  of  New  York  state  must  show  certifi- 
cate of  health  and  tuberculin  test  issued  and 
made;  by  an  inspector  of  the  United  States  bu- 
reau of  animal  industry  or  the  chief  veteri- 
narian of  the  New  York  department  of  health. 

Missouri — Health  certificate  for  dairy  and 
breeding  cattle,  including  tuberculin  test.  If 
any  animal  in  a  lot  inspected  is  found  tuber- 
culous, the  words  "exposed  to  tuberculosis  on 
day  of  inspection"  shall  be  written  on  the  cer- 


tificate of  health  of  such  animals  as  pass.  Cat- 
tle for  pasturing,  feeding  or  Immediate  slaugh- 
ter admitted  on  permit  from  state  veterinarian 
without  tuberculin  test.  Regulations  do  not  ap- 
ply to  cattle  shipped  to  the  public  stock  yards  at 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Louis,  or  for 
exhibition  at  any  fair  or  live  stock  show. 

Nebraska — For  dairy  or  breeding  purposes, 
over  6  months  old,  health  certificate,  including 
tuberculin  test.  For  feeding,  grazing  or  range 
purposes,  permit  from  the  deputy  state  veteri- 
narian of  Nebraska  without  tuberculin  test.  If 
not  accompanied  by  a  health  certificate,  cattle 
will  be  inspected  at  destination,  at  owner's  ex- 
pense. For  exhibiting  purposes,  permit  from 
deputy  state  veterinarian  without  tuberculin 
test,  provided  accompanied  by  proper  health 
certificate.  Exhibition  cattle  remaining  in  the 
state  three  months  or  more  shall  be  subject  to 
tuberculin  test  at  owner's  expense.  Cattle  for 
immediate  slaughter  admitted  without  inspec- 
tion. Cattle  originating  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
and  New  York  shall  not  be  transported,  trailed 
or  driven  into  the  state  of  Nebraska  unless  ac- 
companied by  certificate  of  health  and  tuber- 
culin test  issued  by  an  inspector  of  the  United 
States  bureau  of  animal  industry. 

South  Dakota — Health  certificate,  including 
tuberculin  test  of  dairy  and  breeding  cattle. 
Such  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  as  may  be  im- 
ported directly  or  indirectly  into  the  state  from 
Illinois  or  New  York  must  be  accompanied  by 
certificate  of  tuberculin  test  made  and  issued 
by  a  veterinary  inspector  of  the  United  States 
bureau  of  animal  industry. 

Wyoming — Meat  cattle,  health  certificate. 
All  dairy  cattle,  bulls  and  female  cattle,  regis- 
tered or  pure-bred,  over  6  months  old,  health 
certificate,  including  tuberculin  test.  Cattle 
originating  in  an  area  under  federal  quarantine 
for  any  disease  must  be  accompanied  by  a  health 
certificate  issued  by  an  inspector  of  the  United 
States  bureau  of  animal  industry. 

Sheep 

Colorado — In  compliance  with  regulations 
i3sued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Illinois — None. 

Iowa — Health  certificate. 

Kansas — Health  certificate  from  authorized 
inspector  when  from  scabies-infected  districts, 
unless  intended  for  immediate  slaughter. 

Minnesota — Health  certificate. 

Missouri — Health  certificate,  except  when 
intended  for  immediate  slaughter.  Exposed 
sheep  must  be  dipped  twice  at  intervals  of  ten 
days  in  lime  and  sulphur  or  nicotine  dip,  under 
the  supervision  of  federal  or  state  authorities. 

Nebraska — Health  certificate  stating  that 
they  are  free  from  all  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases.  When  such  shipments  originate  in  a 
territory  where  lip-and-leg  ulceration  or  scabies 
exists,  the  certificate  must  show  freedom  from 
these  diseases. 

South  Dakota — Health  certificate. 

Wyoming — Send  ten  days'  notice  to  secre- 
tary State  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  inclosing  3  cents  for  each  sheep  and 
25  cents  for  each  buck.  All  sheep  to  be  dipped 
twice  at  destination,  within  fifteen  days  after 
arrival,  in  a  dip  prescribed  or  recognized  by 
the  State  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners  for 
scabies. 

Horses,  Mules  and  Asses 
Colorado — Health  certificate,  including  mal- 
lein  test. 

Illinois — None. 

Iowa — Health  certificate,  including  mallein 
test. 

Kansas — Health  certificate,  including  mal- 
lein test. 

Minnesota — All  branded  horses,  mules  or 
asses  imported  into  Minnesota  must  be  accom- 
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Advertising  Hates 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  —  Rates:  50 
cuts  an  agate  line,  or  $7  an  inch. 
Reading  matter,  $1  per  brevier  line. 
Classified  ads.,  in  small  type,  5  cents 
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COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
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Entries  in  all  live  stock  depart- 
ments at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  close 
August  1. 


Iowa  last  year  made  93,911,906 
pounds  of  butter  in  creameries,  of 
which  86,933,906  pounds — all  but 
6,978,000  pounds  —  was  exported 
from  the  state. 


The  runty  pigs  are  shoving  up  in 
the  herd.  Get  rid  of  them.  The 
food  they  eat  is  thrown  away,  and  if 
the  herd  comes  in  contact  with  hog 
cholera  germs,  the  runt  is  the  first 
to  go  wrong. 


A  lot  of  feed  is  going  to  waste  in 
the  stubble  fields  of  the  corn  belt. 
Most  of  these  fields  are  fenced  for 
cattle  and  horses,  but  many  of  them 
are  not  fenced  for  hogs.  If  these 
fields  were  fenced  hog  tight,  the 
hogs  would  soon  pick  up  a  lot  of 
feed  the  cattle  and  horses  never  get. 


Did  you  ever  try  to  arrange  a 
good  night  pasture  for  the  work 
horses?  If  not,  try  it.  It  seems  al- 
most cruel  to  keep  your  horses  tied 
up  in  a  hot,  stuffy  barn  these  hot 
nights.  Give  them  a  little  pasture 
that  they  may  get  the  pure  out-of- 
doors  air  and  eat  a  little  cooling 
feed. 


Let  us  again  call  your  attention  to 
the  ever  present  hog  louse.  If  we 
don't  keep  up  the  fight  all  the  time 
we  won't  win.  The  hog  louse  works 
all  the  time,  and  if  left  alone  he  soon 
gets  the  pig  badly  out  of  condition. 
The  hog  louse  and  the  cholera  germ 
are  side  partners.  The  louse  gets 
the  hog  in  fine  condition  for  an  at- 
tack of  the  germ.  If  you  haven't 
already  done  so,  get  ready  at  once 
for  an  all-the-ycar-round  fight 
against  this  pest. 


The  Farmer's  Cash  Register 

In  our  opinion  far  too  many  farm- 
ers are  without  farm  scales.  We  re- 
gard this  implement,  if  it  may  be 
called  such,  as  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  average  grain-belt  farm. 
Those  of  us  who  have  not  availed 
ourselves  of  the  oportunity  of  check- 
ing up  many  things  which  we  may 
check  by  the  use  of  the  farm  scale 
don't  realize  the  many  times  we 
would  use  the  scale  if  it  were  handy. 
The  man  who  has  not  had  a  good 
scale  on  his  farm  can't  accurately 
tell  how  his  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep 
may  be  gaining  or  the  exact  amount 
of  grain  or  hay  he  may  be  feeding. 
The  up-to-date  feeder  fully  realizes 
the  fact  that  the  best  gains  on  any  of 
our  feeding  animals  can  only  be 
made  by  careful  feeding.  In  scoop- 
ing out  corn  to  hogs  or  cattle  you 
are  not  finding  out  the  exact  amount 
you  are  feeding.  It  must  be  weighed. 
The  farmer  who  is  feeding  a  number 
of  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep  should'  know 
at  least  once  a  month  how  they  are 
gaining,  and  the  only  way  he  can 
know  this  is  by  actual  weights.  If 
he  knows  the  actual  gain  the  animal 
is  making  and  knows  the  exact  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  grain  and  pounds 
of  hay  taken  to  make  this  gain,  he 
knows  whether  or  not  the  necessary 
profit  is  being  made. 

A  farm  scale  is  necessary,  espe- 
cially to  the  breeder  of  pure-bred 
animals.  One  of  the  questions  al- 
ways asked  by  the  inquirers  seeking 
to  buy  a  pure-bred  animal  is,  "What 
is  its  weight?"  In  answering  this 
inquiry  it  is  always  the  intention  to 
give  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ac- 
curate weight,  but  when  a  guess  is 
made  we  are  liable  to  over-guess. 
The  buyer  may  be  equipped  with  a 
scale  and  weigh  the  animal.  If  you 
have  overestimated  the  weight  in 
answering  the  inquiry,  you  are  prac- 
tically sure  to  have  a  kick,  and  it 
may  result,  and  often  does,  in  a  loss 
to  you  for  future  business  of  a  good 
customer.  The  influence  of  dissat- 
isfied customers  can't  be  estimated. 
It  is  possible  the  influence  of  one  dis- 
satisfied customer  receiving  an  ani- 
mal which  does  not  weigh  up  to  rep- 
resentation may  cost  the  seller  more 
than  enough  money  to  have  equipped 
himself  with  a  good  farm  scale. 

When  you  do  build  a  scale,  don't 
build  it  where  it  can't  be  utilized. 
If  you  haven't  a  good  lot  or  yard  in 
which  you  can  keep  almost  any  ani- 
mal, build  one,  and  in  this  lot  place 
your  scale.  Arrange  for  a  chute  to 
the  scale  so  that  any  animal  can  be 
easily  driven  and  weighed. 

Many  of  our  farmers  are  buyers  of 
grain  and  many  are  sellers.  In 
either  case  the  farm  scale  will  soon 
pay  for  itself  in  knowing  whether  or 
not  you  are  getting  all  that  you  pay 
for  when  you  buy,  or  getting  pay  for 
all  produce  sold  when  you  sell.  Too 
many  of  us  do  not  pay  enough  atten- 
tion to  knowing  exactly,  in  pounds, 
the  gains  made  on  our  animals  in 
the  feed  yard.  They  are  often 
bought  in  the  country  by  lump;  you 
may  not  make  a  good  guess,  and 
think  at  selling  time  you  have  made 
a  profit  when  in  reality  you  have 
not.  The  scale  will  tell  the  tale. 
The  farmer  who  will  equip  himself 
with  a  good  scale  and  keep  it  in 
good  condition  will  in  a  very  short 
time  wonder  why  he  ever  got  along 


without  it.  Give  this  part  of  your 
farm  business  a  little  attention  and 
see  if  you  don't  think  the  necessary 
amount  of  money  required  to  place 
a  scale  on  your  farm  would  not  be 
money  well  invested. 

Man  Power  and  Machinery 

One  of  the  great  questions  on  the 
American  farm  today  is  that  of  help. 
It  is  serious  in  two  ways — quality 
and  price.  Many  of  our  farmers  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  necessary  to 
get  the  man,  but  so  often  are  they 
fooled  in  the  quality  of  the  man  they 
hire  that  they  sometimes  become 
discouraged  in  trying  to  carry  on 
their  business. 

We  scarcely  think  the  price  re- 
quired to  secure  the  average  farm- 
hand is  much,  if  any,  more  than  that 
of  the  laborer  or  clerk  selling  his 
time  to  the  ordinary  commercial 
man.  On  some  of  our  farms  in  some 
seasons  of  the  year  the  question  of 
quality  and  price  are  both  practically 
thrown  away,  and  it  simply  becomes 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  you 
can  get  anyone  at  almost  any  price. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
manufacturer  of  farm  implements 
has  very  largely  kept  abreast  to  this 
question  and  very  generally  provided 
tools  and  implements  by  which  the 
work  of  the  farm  may  be  carried  on 
with  the  least  amount  of  help.  We 
have  the  gang  plows,  the  wide  har- 
rows, the  two  and  three-row  culti- 
vators, modern  harvesting  machinery 
and  threshers. 

On  a  large  number  of  farms — and 
we  believe  this  number  will  be 
doubled  within  the  next  two  or  three 
months — we  find  the  portable  ele- 
vator. This  piece  of  machinery  is 
certainly  a  labor  saver,  and  is  uti- 
lized at  the  time  of  year  when  labor 
is  highest  priced  and  scarce.  These 
elevators  are  made  to  run  with  both 
horse  and  engine  power.  They  are 
so  constructed  that  they  may  be 
readily  moved  from  one  building  or 
part  of  the  farm  to  another.  At 
threshing  time  they  will  practically 
take  the  place  of  two  men  and  cer- 
tainly relieve  the  farmer  of  some 
very  hard  work.  This  same  machine 
is  used  at  corn  husking  time.  Many 
farmers  who  are  equipped  with  a 
portable  elevator  tell  us  they  can 
readily  hire  a  man  to  husk  at  half 
a  cent  per  bushel  less  than  the  man 
who  is  not  equipped  with  one  of 
these  machines  has  to  pay.  Some 
farmers  say  they  have  even  hired 
this  help  for  a  cent  a  bushel  less. 

This  being  the  case,  it  appeals  to 
us  that  an  up-to-date  farmer  can 
hardly  afford  to  be  without  a  good 
portable  elevator.  The  cost  is  not 
prohibitive,  and  if  he  will  consider 
the  amount  of  money  saved  in  time 
and  help  at  threshing  season  and  the 
money  saved  in  hiring  the  corn 
scooped  into  the  crib  at  husking 
time,  he  will  surely  find  this  an  in- 
vestment worth  while.  If  your  farm 
is  not  equipped  with  a  portable  ele- 
vator, we  believe  it  would  pay  you 
to  make  some  inquiry  about  this  ma- 
chine. 

The  next  six  weeks  is  liable  to  be 
the  hottest  and  dryest  season  of  the 
year.  Look  carefully  after  the  live 
stock.  Be  sure  they  have  plenty  of 
shade  and  water.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  the  hog.  He  can't  stand 
heat,  and  must  have  water  often. 


New  Hog  Shipping  Rules 

The  new  rules  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  regulating  interstate 
shipment  of  live  stock  are  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  the  farmer  buying 
or  selling  stock  hogs. 

Under  the  old  rules  it  was  neces- 
sary to  hold  them  in  the  yards 
twenty-one  days  after  they  were  vac- 
cinated, then  to  be  u.pped  and 
shipped.  The  expense  of  feeding 
dollar-a-bushel  corn  limited  to  a 
great  extent  the  trade  in  feeder  hogs. 

Under  the  new  rules  hogs  may  be 
treated  with  serum  alone,  made  by 
a  government  licensed  plant,  disin- 
fected and  held  for  at  least  six  hours 
in  noninfectious  pens  before  being 
shipped.  This  saves  the  long  feed 
in  the  yards  on  high-priced  corn  and 
makes  it  possible  for  the  stock  yards 
to  be  a  medium  of  exchange  for  this 
class  of  stock. 

There  are  many  of  our  farmers 
who  are  afraid  of  the  simultaneous 
treatment,  fearing  that  if  the  hogs 
are  treated  by  this  .method  there  is 
clanger  of  infecting  their  premises. 
This  new  rule  makes  it  possible  for 
this  man  to  buy  stock  hogs  in  the 
yards,  if  they  are  there  to  buy. 

The  time  of  holding  hogs  treated 
with  the  simultaneous  method  is  re- 
duced from  twenty-one  to  fourteen 
days  under  the  new  rule.  This  will 
be  another  benefit  to  both  seller  and 
buyer. 

It.  must  be  remembered  these  reg- 
ulations are  for  interstate  shipment 
only  and  are  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  state  into  which 
the  shipment  is  to  be  made. 

The  Live  Stock  Sanitary  board  of 
Nebraska  took  this  matter  up  at  its 
meeting  July  17.  At  the  present 
time  the  rule  in  Nebraska  is  to  hold 
the  hogs  twenty-one  days  after  vac- 
cination. 

This  change  in  the  rules  is  not 
going  to  make  any  very  radical 
change  at  once  in  the  stock  hog  bus- 
iness for  the  reason  that  stock  hogs 
are  not  being  raised  in  sufficient 
quantities  where  feeds  available  for 
fattening  are  not  also  raised.  It 
will,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
duce farmers  in  counties  where  a 
limited  amount  of  corn  and  a  large 
amount  of  alfalfa  is  raised  to  pro- 
duce and  send  these  hogs  to  market. 

The  stock  hog  business  in  our  pub- 
lic stock  yards  we  predict  will  in  a 
few  years  become  an  extensive  one, 
giving  the  man  who  raises  them  and 
has  not  the  feed  to  fatten  them  the 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  them  at  a 
profit.  It  also  gives  the  cattle 
feeder  in  the  corn  belt  ah  opportun- 
ity to  buy  hogs  to  follow  his  cattle, 
which  in  turn  will  be  a  profitable 
investment  to  him. 

Don't  delay  full  plowing  any 
longer  than  you  can  possibly  avoid. 
Every  weed  in  the  stubble  that  pro- 
duces ripe  seed  will  make  you  a  lot 
of  extra  work  next  year.  The  soil 
may  not  be  in  condition  for  the  best 
of  plowing.  If  this  is  the  case,  have 
the  plow  sharpened  a  little  oftener 
and  put  an  extra  horse  in  the  team. 
You  can  do  this  work  and  it  should 
be  done. 

If  the  binder  is  still  in  the  field 
where  you  unhitched  after  finishing 
cutting,  don't  delay  in  getting  it  into 
the  shed.  Delay  in  this  work  may 
cost  lots  of  money. 
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Western  Dairy  Industry 

That  the  dairy  industry  has  been 
making  rapid  strides  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  is  quite  apparent  to 
all  observers  of  the  dairy  cow  de- 
mand. This  is  especially  true  of  the 
irrigation  districts  where  alfalfa  and 
feed  crops  can  be  produced  with  a 
degree  of  certainty.  The  dairy  in- 
dustry, wherever  advocated,  is  im- 
mediately followed  with  a  demand 
for  the  dairy-bred  cow.  If  dairying 
pays,  it  is  readily  observed  that  the 
more  complete  the  machine  for  pro- 
ducing butter-fat  the  better  it  pays. 

The  western  milk-producing  enter- 
prise, which  has  created  a  wonderful 
demand  for  the  best  quality  of  dairy- 
bred  cattle  in  the  east  is  not  an 
empty-air  proposition.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  a  lot  of  enterprising 
business  men  who  have  the  money 
and  disposition  to  put  the  business 
fairly  on  its  feet  and  establish  man- 
ufacturing facilities  to  consume  all 
the  milk  that  large  communities  en- 
gaged in  the  dairy  business  can  sup- 
ply. 

These  irrigation  valleys  are  plan- 
ning the  dairy  as  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  permanent  business.  Bank- 
ers and  business  men  about  the  little 
towns  are  becoming  interested  in 
what  they  term  the  "sure-shot"  bus- 
iness—the farm  dairy,  with  a  home 
manufacturing  demand  for  their 
milk.  In  these  localities  there  is 
springing  up  a  demand  for  the  pure- 
bred dairy  cattle.  Holsteins,  Ayr- 
shires,  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  are  all 
discussed,  with  the  preference  in 
quality  bearing  down  strongly  on 
the  breed  best  adapted  to  a  dry,  cold 
climate.  Constitution  and  general 
hardihood  will  determine  the 
strength  of  popularity  for  most  of 
this  western  irrigation  dairy  enter- 
prise. 

Dairy  cattle  breeders  should  be 
getting  a  line  on  this  movement,  as 
there  is  already  an  inquiry  for  young 
stock  in  these  communities  for  the 
establishing  of  home  herds  of  pure- 
breds.  Some  localities  are  buying  in 
view  of  experimenting  as  to  the 
breed  best  adapted  to  western  con- 
ditions, feed  and  climate. 

Water  and  Grass 

The  demand  now  is  water  and 
grass.  Every  farmer  who  owns  live 
stock  should  see  to  it  that  these  ne- 
cessities are  supplied  liberally  to 
every  head  of  stock  in  his  posses- 
sion. These  essentials  are  the  key 
to  the  thrift  and  growth  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  without  plenty  of  water  and 
grass  of  a  good  quality  the  farm 
stock  will  not  produce  the  flesh  or 
the  dairy  cattle  the  milk  that  yields 
the  profit  that  these  animals  are 
capable  of  producing. 

The  grazing  season  is  the  period 
of  greatest  production  when  rightly 
directed,  and  it  is  the  season  of 
greatest  profit  to  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator. Animals  will  put  on  more 
flesh,  acquire  more  growth  on  pas- 
ture, the  cow  produce  more  milk 
and  at  less  cost  than  can  be  produced 
during  the  feeding  season.  Then 
why  not  make  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunity? Why  not  waken  up  to  a 
sense  of  these  conditions  and  "make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines?"  Keep  the 
pastures  in  good  grazing  condition. 
There  is  always  a  loss  in  pasturing 


too  closely;  it  never  pays  to  keep  a 
few  too  many  cattle  on  a  pasture,  re- 
sulting in  the  stinting  of  the  feed  the 
animals  naturally  require. 

Pastures  should  be  under-pastured 
rather  than  over-pastured.  It  pays 
to  have  smaller  enclosures  and 
change  the  stock  more  frequently  to 
the  fresh  grass.  This  practice  will 
be  found  very  satisfactory  with  all 
kinds  of  stock;  it  is  proverbial  with 
the  flock —  "a  change  of  pasture  is 
good  for  sheep."  It  applies  equally 
well  with  cattle.  Pastures  may  be 
improved  by  sowing  additional  kinds 
of  grass  seed,  giving  more  variety 
for  encouraging  the  appetite  of  the 
animal. 

There  is  too  little  attention  paid 
to  the  summer  watering  of  pastured 
stock.  Mud  holes  and  hog  wallows 
are    often    found    at  the  watering 


places  where  other  kinds  of  stock 
get  their  water  supply.  A  too  scanty 
supply  of  water  often  causes  thirsty 
animals  to  go  half  suppliedi  Make 
more  allowance  for  a  full  and  free 
supply  of  pasture  and  water,  and 
provide  clean,  wholesome  drinking 
troughs,  tanks  and  conveniences  for 
the  stock  in  getting  .the  water. 

Exchanging  Work 

A  farmer  in  Wisconsin  kept  ac- 
count of  the  time  he  had  worked  for 
his  neighbors  and  of  the  help  he  had 
received  from  them  in  turn.  The 
farm  management  bulletin  issued  by 
the  government  gives  the.  results  of 
his  investigations.  During  1912  he 
gave  217  hours  of  man  labor  and 
112  hours  of  horse  labor  and  re- 
ceived 103  hours  of  man  labor  and 


76%  hours  of  horse  labor.  Not  a 
very  paying  proposition,  was  it? 

While  the  farmer  who  undertakes 
to  keep  an  elaborate  set  of  books 
may  find  that  the  time  spent  on  his 
records  will  more  than  offset  any 
gain,  as  is  claimed  by  some,  yet  the 
jotting  down  of  a  few  figures  such 
as  this  man  kept  may  point  the  way 
for  changes  that  will  repay  him 
largely.  An  elaborate  set  of  books 
requiring  the  cross-recording  of  each 
item  is  a  mistake  in  any  business, 
but  the  merchant  who  would  pro- 
ceed without  a  simple  accounting 
would  soon  land  in  the  bankrupt 
court  unless  he  were  saved  by  sheer 
luck.  Perhaps  you  who  do  not  keep 
books  may  be  the  farmer  who  is  get- 
ting more  than  his  share  of  exchange 
work;  but  then,  again,  vou  may 
not  be. 


One-Third 

More  for  Tires 

16  makes  of  tires  now  sell  for  more  than 
Goodyear  prices.  Half  of  them  cost  about  one- 
third  more.  As  compared  with  them,  Goodyears 
save  you  25  per  cent  in  original  cost  alone. 


Don't  Pay  It 

Don't  pay  those  extra  prices.  The 
evidence  is  that  Goodyear  tires  are  the  best 
tires  built  today.  They  outsell  any  other, 
and  they  won  that  place  by  millions  of 
mileage  tests. 

No  man  knows  how  to  build  a  tire  to 
give  you  lower  cost  per  mile.  No  other 
maker  combats  tire  troubles  as  we  do  in 
Goodyear  tires. 

Any  higher  price  means  added  cost  of 
upkeep  without  any  compensation.  In 
most  cases,  that  higher  price  is  due  to 
limited  production. 

Save  This  25% 

We  used  to  charge  you  extra  prices  for 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires.  That  was  be- 
cause of  exclusive,  costly  features. 

Those  tires  are  built  the  same  today. 
They  have  the  same  exclusive  features. 
But  we  now  build  ten  tires  where  we  then 
built  one.  We  have  modern  equipment, 
new  factory  efficiency.  Our  prices  came 
down  as  our  costs 
came  down.  They 
are  half  what  they 
used  to  be. 

Accept  this  saving. 
It  is  one  of  our  great- 
est accomplishments. 
The  price  of  the  lead- 


ing tire  of 
should  pay. 


the  world  is  all  that  you 


GoOD/pYEAR 

AKRON. OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  AH-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


Exclusive  Features 

These  four  features  of  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
are  found  in  no  others  at  any  price: 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature,  which  wipes 
out  rim-cutting  completely. 

Our  "On-Air"  cure,  which  saves  all 
the  countless  blow-outs  due  to  wrinkled 
fabric.  This  one  exclusive  feature  adds  to 
our  tire  cost  $1,500  daily. 

Our  patent  method  for  combating 
tread  separation.  It  reduces  this  danger 
by  60  per  cent. 

Our  All -Weather  tread — our  double- 
thick,  resistless  anti-skid  which,  because 
of  its  flatness,  runs  as  smoothly  as  a  plain 
tread. 

Note  that  these  are  all  exclusive  Good- 
year features.  No  other  tire  offers  one  of 
them.  Every  year  they  are  saving  our 
tire  users  many  millions  of  dollars. 

You  will  get  them  all,  at  the  Good- 
year price,  if  you  ask 
your  dealer  for 
No-Rim-Cut  tires. 
Any  dealer  can  get 
them  quickly  if 
your  size  i9  not  in 
stock. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Toronto,  Canada  London,  England 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  Dealers  Everywhere 


Mexico  City,  Mexico 
Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 
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JOHN. 

Wheel 
Plows 

With  Quick 
Detachable 
Shares 

Unscrew  One  Nut — That's  All 

T^HE  latest  improvement  on  John 
*  Deere  Sulky  and  Gang  Plows  is 
John  Deere  Quick  Detachable 
Shares.  Unscrew  one  nut  and  the 
share  comes  off — slip  share  on, 
tighten  the  one  nut  and  you  are 
ready  for  work.  Shares  on  or  off 
quick,  that's  the  idea.  Here's  what 
it  means  to  you: 

1.  No  trouble  to  change  shares. 

2.  Eighty  percent  of  time  saved. 

3.  Nodangerof  damaging  share. 

4.  Share  is  drawn  up  closer. 

5.  Share  is  stronger — not  weak- 
ened by  bolt  holes. 

6.  Resharpened  or  sprung 
shares  can  be  drawn  into 
place — no  drift  punch  nec- 
essary. 

7.  No  unequal  strain  on  share. 

8.  No  injury  to  hands  in  taking 
share  off. 

We  have  beautifully  illustrated 
booklets  on  the  following  plows 
with  John  Deere  Quick  Detachable 
Shares: 

New  Deere  Sulky  and  Gang. 

(High  Lift  Frame  Plows). 
John  Deere  Stag  Sulky  and  Gang. 

(Low  Lift  Frameless  Plows). 
John  Deere  Two  Way  Sulky. 

(Side  Hill  or  Irrigated  Land). 
John  Deere  Engine  Gangs. 

(For  Traction  Engines). 
Mention    the    booklet   that  you 
want  and  ask  for  our  big  free  book — 

"Better  Farm  Implements 
and  How  to  Use  Them." 

Describes  the  John  Deere  full 
line  of  farm  implements.  It 
should  be  on  every  farm.  Tells 
how  to  adjust  important  tools. 

Ask  for  package  P  15,  Address 
your  letter  to 

JOHN  DEERE 

PUBLICITY  DEPT.       MOLINE,  ILL. 


HELP  BOOST 
WHEAT  PRICES 

By  Not  Glutting  the  Market. 

The  unusually  large  crop  is  going  to  make 
wheat  low. 

Store  your  wheat  and  get  the  extra  profit, 
by  being  able  to  sell  at  right  time. 

Congested  traffic  is  going  to  cause  trouble 
and  delay  in  getting  cars  at  threshing  time. 

Strain  Bin 

Corrugated.  Can't  Cave  In. 
Rat-Proof.  Fire-Protf. 

Can  be  used  f  or  store 
house.     Capacity  in- 
creased by  additional 
sections.    Keeps  grain 
perfectly.   Large  door 
removable  shoveling  board. 
Ask  for  prices  ana  descriptive  Booklet  Show- 
ing Letters  From  Satisfied  Users. 
BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1212  W.  10th  St.,      Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Runt  365  Deys  Without  One  Drop  of  Water 
Tesl   The  Cade  «ir  Cooled  Gasoline  Engine 

rani  rontinuoafily  pulling 
rotod  II  I',  without  the  bM 
of  any  artificial  cooling 
device. 

Cools  cylin'lr'r  on  inside 
•-the  logical  place. 

Get  descriptive  Folder 
explaining  tins  wonderful 
engine  at  once.  siios  1  i.j  to  12  H  P. 

CADE  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  G6  E.  Iowa  St..  Iowa  Falls.  Iowa 


BINDER 


ATTACHMENT  wltb  corn 
harvester  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester  or  in  win* 
rows.  Man  and  horse  cut  and 
shock  equal  with  a  corn  bin* 
der.  Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only  $20.Wwitbfodderbindcr. 
J.  D.  Borne,  Hub  well,  Colo. .  writes:  "Youroorn  harvaa- 
tar  l«  all  you  claim  for  It:  out.  tied  and  chocked  65 
•erea  mllo,  cane  and  corn  laat  year."  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  nhowinjr  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
PROCESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Saline,  Kanaaa. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  FBI! 
WATBOW  E.  COtlMAK,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Waahlng-ton.  D.  C. 


Preparation  for  the  Fall  Fairs 


THE  agricultural  fair  is  one 
of  the  important  organiza- 
tions in  the  interest  of 
farming  and  live  stock'  de- 
velopment. It  is  not  only  an  incen- 
tive to  improvement  to  the  exhibitor, 
but  its  influence  for  good  extends 
and  widens  to  the  betterment  of  all 
interests  and  industries  in  the  county 
or  district  of  country  under  its  influ- 
ence. It  has  been  the  exhibition  of 
stock  at  the  agricultural  fair  more 
than  any  other  influence  that  has 
caused  the  rapid  improvement  in 
breeds  of  farm  animals.  It  has  been 
this  same  influence  that  has  stimu- 
lated improvement  in  the  breeds  or 
varieties  of  grains,  grasses,  vegeta- 
bles and  fruits.  It  has  been  the  out- 
growth of  fair  competition  and  ex- 
hibition that  has  created  a  demiand 
for  improved  breeds  of  animals  and 
improved  farm  produce  of  all  kinds. 
It  has  been  the  agricultural  fair 
more  than  all  other  influences  that 
started  into  use  the  improved  meth- 
ods and  improved  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances for  crop  cultivation  and  har- 
vesting. 

The  agricultural  fair  has  an  edu- 
cational influence  upon  the  general 
public.  It  encourages  communities 
of  persons  to  take  a  pride  in  the 
producing  ability  of  their  part  of  the 
state.  It  instills  into  every  citizen, 
unconsciously,  a  home-loving  dis- 
position, an  appreciation  of  the 
worth  and  value  of  the  farm  home 
above  that  exerted  by  soil  influences 
alone.  It  is  the  agricultural  fair 
that  makes  character  iand  reputation 
for  the  ambitious  and  industrious 
producer  and  exhibitor.  As  an  ad- 
vertising medium  it  has  no  equal.  Its 
local  influences  are  of  a  progressive 
nature;  they  encourage  the  growth 
of  principles  and  habits  that  make 
all  participants  better  citizens  and 
better  neighbors,  and  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement is  thus  created  through- 
out the  entire  community. 

Agricultural  fairs,  like  all  other 
institutions  or  organizations  of  a 
public  character,  are  not  iall  well 
conducted;  they  are  not  all  well  of- 
ficered; they  are  not  all  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  competent,  honest, 
business  management,  and  therefore 
they  sometimes  fail  or  are  not  satis- 
factory to  the  great  body  of  people 
interested.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
Agriculture;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
fair.  It  is  a  defect  in  organization 
or  in  operation,  and  must  be  reme- 
died without  damage  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  back  of  it. 


This  is  a  year  of  great  opportunity 
for  the  county  fair  and  state  flair. 
The  encouraging  conditions  of  vege- 
tation at  this  season  of  the  year  have 
never  been  more  flattering  than 
now  throughout  a  very  large  area 
of  the  country.  In  all  lines  of  vege- 
tables, grasses  and  grains  the  pros- 
pects are  excellent.  Very  naturally, 
a  season  of  encouraging  growth  is 
followed  by  a  disposition  to  excel  in 
exhibition  of  products.  County  agri- 
cultural societies  should  plan  for  the 
county  fair  at  once  where  not  already 
lined  up  for  this  annual  exhibition. 

This  is  ia  good  year  for  unorgan- 
ized counties  to  get  together,  organ- 
ize and  hold  a  fair.  A  few  active 
persons,  stock  breeders  and  farmers, 
will  find  the  business  men  of  any 
town  in  the  county  ready  to  join  in 
such  an  enterprise.  This  fair  spirit 
only  needs  a  little  agitation  to  bring 
it  to  the  surface.  It  is  the  right 
kind  of  spirit;  it  not  only  indicates 
local  pride,  but  it  announces  to  the 
world  that  they  are  enlisted  in  com- 
petition, in  the  exhibition  of  what 
they  produce  and  that  they  are  seek- 
ing a  better  and  higher  plane  of  ag- 
ricultural excellence. 

This  is  a  good  year  to  select  and 
save  exhibition  samples  to  show 
when  the  growing  conditions  may 
not  be  so  good.  Good  show  quality 
in  sheaf  grains  is  always  in  demand 
and  makes  a  nice  display  section  at 
your  county  fair  in  any  year  that 
there  is  a  failure  or  partial  failure  in 
crops.  If  all  crop  conditions  were 
alike,  if  each  year  produced  the 
same  in  quality  and  growth,  then 
each  year  might  be  left  to  take  care 
of  its  own  exhibition  interests  by  its 
own  products.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  Next  year  may  not  be  nearly 
so  ■  favorable  in  the  development  of 
vegetation  as  this  year  has  been,  and 
the  produce  of  an  unfavorable  year 
would  not  be  a  true  representation 
of  the  producing  ability  of  the  state 
or  county.  It  is  best  to  take  advan- 
tage of  present  conditions,  and  save 
out  of  the  best  that  is  produced  this 
year  for  exhibition  purposes  in  years 
that  are  below  the  average,  of  course, 
labeling  the  exhibit  with  the  proper 
credit  of  the  year  produced. 

The  state  fair  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  This  is  a  home  interest,  a 
state  pride,  one  which  every  county 
in  the  state  should  be  interested  in, 
and  should  exert  an  effort  to  assist 
and  support  in  exhibits  and  influ- 
ence. Talk  up  your  state  fair  inter- 
ests, encourage  your  neighbors  to  at- 


Fall  and  Winter  Fair  Dates 

Date.  Name  and  Place.  Sec'y  or  Mgr. 

Aug.  26-Sept.  4  Iowa  State  Pair,  Des  Moines  A.  R.  Corey 

Sept.  7-11   Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln  W.  R.  Mellor 

Sept.  12-19   California  State  Fair,  Sacramento  J.  L.  McCarthy 

Sept.  14-18   South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron  C.  N.  Mcllvane 

Sept.  14-19   Colorado  State  Fair,  Pueblo  J.  L.  Beaman 

Sept.  21-26   Montana  State  Fair,   Helena  A.  J.  Breitenstein 

Sept.  21-2G   Interstate  Dive  Stock  Fair,  Sioux  City,  Ia.  ..Joe  Morton 

Sept.  21-26   Interstate   Fair  and   Live   Stock  Ass'n, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  H.  L.  Cook 

Sept.  29-Oct.  2   Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas  Anson  Higby 

Sept.  22-Oct.  3   Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City  I.  S.  Mahon 

Oct.  7-17    International    Dry     Farming  Congress, 

Wichita,  Kan  Ralph  H.  Faxon 

Oct.  7-17   International  Congress  of  Farm  Women,    Mrs.  Mary  Pierce 

Wichita,  Kan  Van  Zile 

Nov.  16-24   American  Royal  Stock  show,  Kansas  City..T.  J.  WornatI 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5   International  Stock  Exposition  Chicago. .  .  .B.  H.  Helde 

Jan.  18-23  '15  National  Western  Stock  show,  Denver  Fred  J.  Johnson 


tend  and  in  every  reasonable  way 
become  a  booster  for  your  own  state 
first. 


5Vlore  of  Everything 

A  Kansas  paper  has  figured  that 
more  cows  in  Kansas  will  boost  the 
lumber  business,  because  more  cows 
will  require  more  barns,  and  more 
barns  will  require  more  lumber. 
Certainly.  And  then  to  go  on.  More 
hvmber  will  mean  more  people  to 
handle  it.  This  will  mean  more 
houses,  which  will  require  more  lum- 
ber and  still  more  people.  Then,  to 
take  care  of  these  extra  people,  we 
will  require  more  clothing,  food  and 
other  necessities.  This  will  mean 
more  business,  and  more  crops  to 
supply  the  food.  This  includes  the 
necessity  for  more  milk  and  other 
dairy  products,  which  will  bring 
more  cows  into  the  state,  and  this 
again  will  require  still  more  lumber. 
It  makes  an  endless  chain  of  pros- 
perity, and  this  chain  is  being  started 
in  communities  all  over  the  corn  belt 
and  the  west. 


The  American  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Chicago  on 
August  9  to  15.  1914.  Program  will  be 
sent  upon  application  to  the  committee 
at  room  1305  No.  542  South  Dearborn, 
street,  Chicago. 


"I  believe  in  play  with  all  my  heart; 
but  I  believe  in  work  even  more.  While 
a  boy  or  man  plays,  I  want  to  see  him 
play  hard;  and  when  he  works  I  do  not 
want  to  see  him  play  at  all. 

—Theodore  Roosevelt." 


GOOD  CHANGE 


Coffee  to  Postum. 

The  large  army    of    persons  who 
have  found  relief  from  many  chronic 
ailments  by  changing  from  coffee  to  i 
Postum  as  a  daily  beverage  is  grow- 
ing  each  day. 

It  is  only  a  simple  question  of  try-  | 
ing  it  for  oneself  in  order  to  know  | 
the  joy  of  returning  health  as  real-  i 
ized  by  an  Illinois  young  lady.  She  j 
writes: 

"I  had  been  a  coffee  drinker  nearly 
all  my  life  and  it  affected  my  sto-  ' 
mach — caused  insomnia,  and  I  was 
seldom  without  a  headache.  I  had 
heard  about  Postum  and  how  bene- 
ficial it  was,  so  concluded  to  quit  J 
coffee  and  try  it. 

"I  was  delighted  with  the  change,  i 
I  can  now  sleep  well  and  seldom  evef  1 
have  headache.  My  stomach  has 
gotten  strong  and  I  can  eat  without 
suffering  afterwards.  I  think  my 
whole  system  greatly  benefited  by 
Postum. 

"My  brother  also  suffered  from 
stomach  trouble  while  he  drank  cof- 
fee, but  now,  since  using  Postum,  he 
fels  so  much  better  he  would  not  go 
back  to  coffee  for  anything." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postnm — must  be  well 
boiled.     15c  and  2  5c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly.  30c  and  50c 
tins. 

The  cost  per  oup  of  both  kindls  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  grocers. 
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Lntered  in  the  Tractor  Show 


In  previous  issues  we  have  shown 
photographs  of  some  of  the  machines 
entered  in  the  tractor  demonstration 
to  be  held  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  this 
year.  In  succeeding  issues  we  will 
show  other  mahines  entered.  The 
above  cut  shows  the  Kinnard-Haines 


tractor  being  used  for  road  work. 
Don't  forget  the  date  of  the  demon- 
stration, August  17  to  22.  The  lead- 
ing makes  of  tractors  and  plows  will 
be  seen  at  work,  giving  prospective 
purchasers  an  opportunity  to  judge 
of  their  qualities. 


To  Fight  the  Hessian  Fly 


'j—^IHE  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  determined  on  a 
jijjsW  united  and  systematic  fight 
«a-*^"J  for  the  extermination  of 
the  Hessian  fly,  an  insect  pest  that 
has  assumed  dangerous  proportions 
in  its  ability  to  destroy  the  winter 
wheat  throughout  a  very  large  area 
of  the  best  winter  wheat-producing 
states  of  the  country.  It  is  quite 
evident  from  the  information  gained 
about  the  habits,  work  and  propaga- 
tion of  this  insect  that  the  farmer 
and  wheat  grower  has  but  one  course 
to  pursue  in  defense  of  his  wheat 
crop  against  almost  total  destruction 
from  this  enemy,  and  that  is  plainly 
outlined  in  the  following  statement 
and  request  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  press  of  the  coun- 
try cannot  unite  too  strongly  in  urg- 
ing its  interested  readers  in  promptly 
taking  up  the  suggestions  and  rem- 
edies outlined  by  the  department  as 
fo^ows: 

Every  wheat  grower  in  the  coun- 
try who  suspects  that  his  crop  has 
been  infested  is  requested  to  send  his 
name  to  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment's bureau  of  entomology  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  a  request 
for  a  question  blank.  The  questions 
to  be  answered  are  merely  a's  to 
whether  the  wheat  grower's  crop  was 
infested  straw  will  be  sent  by  the 
farmer  will  then  be  asked  to  forward 
some  of  the  infested  wheat  plants 
for  examination,  postage  to  be  paid 
by  the  government.  He  will  also  be 
asket.'  to  give  his  name,  address  and 
the  nearest  railway  station. 

The  department  is  co-operating 
with  various  state  experiment  sta- 
tions in  this  compaign  against  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  in  some  cases  the 
infested  straw  will  be  sent  by  th 
farmer  to  local  stations  for  examina- 
tion. The  wheat  grower  can  learn 
just  where  his  sample  of  straw  is  to 
be  sent  when  he  sends  his  name  to 
the  department,  indicating  his  will- 
ingness to  send  the  sample.  The 
department  encourages  the  sender 
not  to  be  afraid  to  forward  too  much 
cf  ihe  straw,  even  though  it  has  to 
be  sent  by  parcel  post.  The  upper 
part  of  the  straw  need  not  be  sent, 


but  enough  above  the  ground  should 
be  included  to  get  the  insect  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "flaxseed"  stage 
when  the  larvae  is  incased  in  a  hard, 
brown  skin  and  somewhat  resembles 
a  flax  seed.    The  insects  will  remain 


for  a  considerable  time  in  the  "flax- 
seed" state  during  a  drouth  and  will 
only  emerge  after  rains  have  moist- 
ened the  soil.  Dry  weather  in  the 
late  summer  tends  to  keep  the  insect 
in  that  stage,  which  is  a  fact  of 
special  importance  in  the  north, 
where  the  wheat  must  be  sown  early 


enough  to  enable  the  plants  to  stand 
the  winter. 

Probably  no  other  insect  causes 
more  damage  to  the  wheat  crop  in 
the  United  States  than  the  Hession 
fly,  although  there  are  certain  years 
when  the  chinch  bug  exceeds  the  fly 

(CONTINUED    ON  PAGE  TEN.) 


Farm  and  City  Combine 


»n  two  days  the  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  of  Humboldt,  Neb.,  saved 
the  county  $32  5  by  working  together 
at  a  bad  piece  of  road.  About  fifty 
men,  very  equally  divided  from  coun- 
try and  town,  met  on  an  appointed 


day  last  May  at  the  call  of  the  Com- 
mercial club.  The  amount  of  work 
accomplished  and  the  good  time  en- 
joyed by  the  men  doing  it  demon- 
strated the  effectiveness  of  this  com- 
munity co-operation. 


Greatest  Outside  Elevator  on  Earth 

If  we  took  price  into  consideration,  if  we  figured  only  on  big  profits  for  ourselves 
—we  couldn't  make  this  claim.  Our  elevator  would  be  no  better  than  others.  But  we  forgot  price 
m  building  the  National.  We  set  about  to  make  a  machine  without  a  fault  or  flaw  anywhere, 
how  we  succeeded  and  of  the  extra  dollars  we  spent,  you  can  judge  by  reading  this  article. 

First,  to  understand  fully  just  why  the  NATIONAL  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  its  competitors,  see  the  small  illus- 
trations and  note  the  difference  batween  the  National  sections  and  sections  in  common  use  on  other  machines.  For  instance: 


— The  National  has  16  right-angle  bends  to  each  section — 
others  only  6. 

—The  National  is  16  inches  wide,  3  inches  wider  than  other  ma- 
chines. 

—Four  Wood  Ribs,  laid  in  lead,  run  full  length  of  section — mat- 
ing sections  permanently  rigid,  stiff.  Others  require  supports. 

—Flights  run  on  Wooden  Beams.thus  lightening  draft  and  doing 
away  with  rattling  noise.  Cn  others  the  flights  drag  on  their 
bottoms,  causing  vibration,  increasing  draft. 

— Corrugated  Steel  Couplers,  not  cast  iron  couplers  are  used 
to  connect  sections. 

—Corrugated  Steel  Keeper  Irons,  bolted  every  two  feet  to  the 
section,  make  the  National  sides  permanently  rigid. 

These  points  of  superiority  are  reason  enough  why  you  should 
choose  ihe  NATIONAL.  But  there  are  other  reasons,  other  superi- 
orities.  You  will  find  them  in 

Our  Cog-Rack  Jack  The  "Little  Giant"  Overhead  Jack 

_  The  "Little  Giant"  Variable  Speed  Jack 
Rcof  Extension  for  Flat  Roof  Cribs    Oar  "Common  Sense"  Feeder 
Galvanized  Telescoping  Swivel  Spout,  etc' 

The  cost  of  the  National— when  you  consider  the  economy  of 
maintenance,  economy  of  power  and  everlasting  efficiency— is  by  far 
the  least  expensive  of  all  machines,  the  biggest  bargain  ever  offered 
to  the  corn  farmer. 

We  have  the  National's  brother  machine  in  wood— the  "Little 
Giant"  Portable  —  which  contains  every  feature  embodied  in  the 
steel  machine.  Thousands  of  these  machines  are  in  use,  giving  good, 
efficient  service.  Pictures,  descriptions,  low  price  on  request. 


The  illustration  shows  the  NATIONAL 
mounted  on  Portable  Derrick.  Can  be 
folded  ready  to  move  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. Raised  by  worm  and  worm- 
wheel;  lowered  by  its  own  weight 
— can  be  instantly  stopped  at 
any  height. 


The  Hog  Trough  Type 

in  use  on  all  other  makes 
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The  National  Section 

—the  Best  in  the  World 


is 


The  National 
Best  Machine 
in  the  Land  for 
Cribbing.Load- 
ingorUnload- 
ing  All 
Kinds  of 
Grains. 


Special 
oatfitj 
'  made  to  or- 
der for  any 
kind  or  size 
crib  or  barn. 


Also  with 
wonderful 
Shifting 
Conveyors 
to  dump 
grain  or 
corn  to 
every 
part  of 
bin  or 
loft. 


iervice.  Pictures,  descriptions,  low  price  on  request.  J*.  •t  :..^5^  1  FREE  paces' on3Re°ue«td 

ational  Steel  Elevator 


The  Latest,  Best  and 
Most  Sensible  Inside 
Outfit 

ISgggj^i^       Ever  In- 
vented 


A 


Send 
Postal 
for  FREE  , 
Plans 


•07 


Pill 


mm 


Can 

Svbe  used 
'X.  with  or  with* 
-out  cupola. 


and  Our 

little  Giant"  Inside  Machine 

— the  wonder  machine  of  the  century.  Embodies  everything  that  is  new  and 
good  in  elevator  construction  and,  besides,  contains  numerous  improvements  over 
the  shortcomings  of  other  types  of  inside  machines. 

One  sensible  feature  is  the  short  delivery  distance  from  filling  to  emptying 
buckets.    This  means  less  wearing  parts,  less  power,  less  upkeep,  longer  life. 

Also  smaller  cupola  space  is  required.  This  not  only  saves  money,  but  does 
away  with  necessity  of  erecting  a  one-sided  cupola.  Then  there's  our  Head  Section, 
so  arranged  to  empty  every  bit  of  grain  direcJy  into  center  of  hopper;  the  spout 
swinging  around  against  either  side  of  elevator  fills  crib  directly  back  of  elevator. 

The  above  is  typical  of  the  ingenuities  and  superiorities  which  you  will  find 
exclusively  in  the  "Little  Giant"  Inside  Machine.  But  we  want  to  get  our  book  into 
your  hands.  Write  for  it.  It  shows  every  detail,  gives  full  descriptions,  big  photo- 
graphs, tells  about  work  done,  testimonials,  etc.  Attractive  price  and  terms  goes 
with  catalog.  Write  postal  and  we'll  include  most  complete  book  on  crib  plans 
and  specifications  ever  issued.  Address 


PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO.,  920  E.  Grove  St.,  Bloomington,  Ills. 
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Buying  and  Selling  Hay  Crop 


HERE'Sthelow  down  spreader 
with  the  big  drive  wheels. 
The  beater  and  all  driving  parts 
are  on  the  rear  axle.  That 
means  no  clutches  to  give  trou- 
ble, no  chains  to  break  or  to  get 
out  of  line;  it  means  less  than 
half  the  parts  heretofore  used 
on  the  simplest  spreader. 

Only  hip  high  to  the  top.  Easy 
to  load.  You  see  where  to  place 
each  forkful.  The  result  is  an 
even  load  that  spreads  uni- 
formly. 

Light  draft  because  the  beater 
runs  on  roller  bearings  and  the 
center  of  the  load  is  compara- 
tively near  the  team.  Staunch, 
strong  and  easy  to  operate. 

See  the  John  Deere,  the 
Spreader  with  the  Beater  on 
the  Axle.  Sold  by  John  Deere 
dealers  everywhere.  Send  for 
beautiful  booklet,  also  for 

"Farm  Manures  and 
Fertilizers"  FREE 

A  Book  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  soil 
expert.  It  tells  the  value  of  manure, 
how  it  should  be  stored,  and  how  ap- 
plied to  the  land  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  You  can  get  both  books  free 
when  you  write  about  John  Deere 
Spreaders  by  asking  for  package  No. 
Y  15 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


"OHir  1914  Mode! 


The  Silo  Fil'erWith  the  Direct  Drive  I 

Wonderful  recent  Improvements  of 
"Ohlo,r eclipse  anything  ever  before  ' 
produced.  One  lever  controls  all  movements  I 
—reverses  by  wood  friction  at  finger  pre8'  C 
eure.  Self-feeder— with  famous  "Bull  Vog"  ■ 
grip    Patented  Direct  Drive— Shear  cut —  § 
non-explosrve.  non-clogging.  Enormous  ton* 
nage  on  half  inch  cut— 60  to  260  tons  a  day —  I 
6  to  15  h.  p.  20-year  durability.  "Oh1o-cut"  I 
silage  famous— cuts  all  crops.    Used  by  Ex* 
ferment  Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed. 
Many  big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  folder  B,  free, 
also  send  10c  for  264-page 
book.  "Modern  Silage 
Methods." 
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THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.  I 
Salem,  Ohio 

"  WRITE  "FOR  BOOK 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
l  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Esr  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  lor  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL. 


OnSy  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!P 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.t.  Light  runnfi 
eauy  clean  trig,  close  alum 
mintf,  durablu.  Gu«rnnte< 
a  lifetime.    Kkima  95  qta 
■  ■  t     Mftd*>        in  four 
mr  i  ■ ■  n  up  lo(]-Z shown 

80  Dayi'  Free  Trial  S^fJwfiP 

l(  -.ov«.  B  ri.am     I'oatal  l.rlnr-  K*<  c»t- 
.!<■«;  fol.l.r  and  ••dir*ct-from-fact«ry"  offar. 
I  uy  from  til*  oaanu/MLurar  and  aav*  half 

ALBAUOH-DOVER  CO. 
2  2  08  MararasM  Brad.  CHICAGO 


THE  Importance  find  extent  of 
the  commercial  hay-grow- 
ing industry  of  the  Missouri 
valley  country  that  has  de- 
veloped in  comparatively  recent 
years  has  suggested  that  a  better 
system  of  handling  this  product  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer  should 
be  introduced.  In  the  interest  of  a 
more  economical  system  of  distribu- 
tion, and  that  a  closer  co-operative 
relationship  in  trade  may  develop 
between  the  producer  and  consumer, 
there  has  been  organized  recently 
what  is  known  as  the  United  Hay 
Growers'  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  NebrasWa  City,  Neb.  It 
has  been  announced  that  this  title 
was  chosen  as  an  appropriate  one 
for  the  organization,  as  its  purpose 
will  be  to  co-operate  with  all  hay 
growers  and  local  associations  of 
hay  growers  in  selling  the  hay  of  its 
members  and  in  looking  after  and 
attending  to  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  hay  grow- 
ers. 

It  is  claimed  by  this  association 
that  the  advantage  it  is  able  to  give 
its  members  is  in  putting  them  in 
direct  communication  with  buyers; 
that  instead  of  shipping  to  commis- 
sion firms  at  the  large  central  hay 
markets  and  then  having  their  hay 
shipped  from  these  markets  to  the 
buyers,  the  association  will  route 
the  shipments  of  hay  dlirect  from  the 
growers  to  the  buyers;  in  other 
words,  look  up  buyers  who  are  con- 
sumers in  small  amounts  as  they  de- 
mand it.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  short  way 
of  getting  the  hay  from  the  grower 
to  the  consumer  at  the  least  possible 
expense  of  freight  and  handling  ex- 
pense. All  sales  are  announced  to 
be  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  but  the 
association  will  handle  none  of  the 
growers'  money.  The  transaction  is 
between  the  grower  and  buyer  or  the 
bank  that  handles  the  business  in  the 
payment  or  settlement  for  the  ship- 
ment. 

Each  grower  grades  his  own  hay 
according  to  instructions  furnished 
him  by  the  association.  These  in- 
structions are  furnished  all  members, 
buyers  and  banks  that  handle  the 
business.  In  case  any  shipment  gets 
damaged  or  in  any  respect  does  not 
come  up  to  specifications  represent- 
ing the  grade,  the  buyer  notifies  the 
bank  that  makes  the  collection  for 
the  hay  and  the  bank  appoints  a  com- 
petent arbitor  to  inspect  the  ship- 
ment and  settle  the  differences  be- 
tween shipper  and  buyer.  The  loser 
pays  the  expense  of  arbitration,  and 
the  grower  will  be  obliged  to  make 
a  cut  in  price  should  it  prove  to  be 
damaged  or  incorrectly  graded. 

The  association  will  collect  50 
cents  per  ton  when  the  hay  is  sold; 
but  at  the  end  of  each  business  year, 
when  the  selling  cost  can  be  deter- 
mined, each  shipper  will  receive  a 
statement  of  the  annual  business,  to- 
gether with  a  check  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  commissions  col- 
lected when  the  hay  was  sold  and  the 
pro  rata  cost  of  selling  it.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  system  of  co- 
operation that  co-operates,  when  the 
grower  or  seller  is  charged  the  ac- 
tual expense  of  putting  his  hay  into 
the  hands  of  the  buyer  or  consumer, 


and  there  is  no  arbitrary  dockage  for 
bad  condition  or  grading  below  what 
it  is  entitled  to,  as  is  sometimes 
claimed  by  hay  shippers  when  the 
consignments  go  to  the  regular  com- 
mission trade  in  the  large  hay  mar- 
kets. 

Shippers  of  hay  very  frequently 
lomplain  of  unfair  treatment  from 
commission  firms,  and  under  present 
conditions  the  differences  are  hard 
to  settle  satisfactorily,  and  possibly 
this  system  may  have  troubles  re- 
sulting in  difference  of  opinion  also, 
but  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
education  of  the  grower  in  grading 
his  hay  and  trying  to  have  it  come 
up  to  representation.  There  should 
be  considerable  advantage  to  both 
buyer  and  seller  in  reduction  of 
shipping  expenses,  freight  handling, 
etc.,  that  is  a  feature  of  advantage 
worth  while  considering. 

Some  of  the  statements  and  re- 
quirements in  the  articles  of  organ- 
ization are:  Capital  stock  of  $10,- 
000,  in  shares  of  $100  each — ninety 
shares  of  preferred  stock  and  ten 
shares  of  common.  One-twentieth  of 
a  share  may  be  purchased  at  $5,  en- 
titling a  grower  of  hay  to  member- 
ship and  all  the  privileges  of  same. 
Dividends — 5  cents  a  ton  on  all  hay 
sold  by  the  association  shall  be  set 
aside  and  paid  in  full  to  the  stock- 
holders June  1  and  December  1  of 
each  year.  A  strictly  cash  system  is 
adopted  in  all  sales.  Buyers  shall 
bear  a  shrinkage  loss  of  2  per  cent 
in  weights  of  all  alfalfa  and  clover 
and  1  per  cent  on  all  other  kinds  of 
hay.  The  money  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  capital  stock  shall  be  used  to 
pay  advertising  and  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  association  until  the 
business  becomes  self-supporting. 
The  secretary-treasurer  is  the  only 
salaried  officer. 

The  success  of  such  an  enterprise 
as  this  association  represents  de- 
pends almost  wholely  upon  its  man- 
agement, the  ability  and  responsibil- 
ity of  its  operators  and  the  securing 
of  the  confidence  of  the  seller  and 
buyer. 

The  hay  trade  of  the  country  is 
one  of  the  big  features  of  commer- 
cial industry  and  deserves  the  best 
system  of  government  and  operation 
in  its  distribution,  and  must  eventu- 
ally secure  this  where  there  is  room 
for  improvement  between  grower 
and  dealer  or  consumer.  The  enor- 
mity of  the  hay  product  of  the  United 
States  may  be  appreciated  when  the 
1913  crop,  by  official  report,  is 
placed  at  64,116,000  tons;  price  per 
ten,  $12.43;  total,  $797,077,000. 
The  1914  crop  has  a  prospect  of  a 
much  larger  yield. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  how- 
ever, while  small  local  interests  and 
associations  are  striving  to  better  the 
distribution  of  this  product  between 
producer  and  consumer,  that  we 
have  a  national  association  of  hay 
dealers  and  handlers  that  is  no  doubt 
the  greatest  association  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  is  operated  by  a 
class  of  business  men  whose  equal 
would  be  hard  to  excel  in  any  line 
of  trade  or  business.  This  associa- 
tion came  into  existence  in  1893, 
twenty-one  yearn  ago,  but  was  not 
fully  installed  until  1895.     It  was 


brought  about  with  a  view  of  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  hay  trade  of 
the  country  and  is  responsible  for 
the  present  high  standard  of  the 
business  as  it  is  found  in  all  tho 
large  markets  throughout  the  hay- 
growing  states  of  the  union.  Its 
membership  comprises  more  than  a 
thousand  of  the  leading  dealers  in 
the  country. 


To  Fight  the  Hessian  Fly 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE  NINE.) 

in  Its  devastations.  During  the 
seasons  when  the  fly  is  especially 
abundant  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  wheat  may  be  either  totally 
destroyed  or  so  badly  injured  as  to 
reduce  the  yield  from  50  to  75  per 
cent.  The  monetary  losses  run  far 
up  into  the  millions. 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  waa 
in  Kansas  general  co-operation  be- 
tween grain  deaiers,  millers  and 
farmers  to  restrict  the  ravages  of 
this  dangerous  insect.  According  to 
their  own  estimate,  over  a  million 
dollars  were  saved  by  prompt  action 
and  thorough  measures.  This  year 
the  department  hopes  to  secure  gen- 
eral co-opetation  throughout  the 
country  in  combating  the  pest.  There 
are  indications  that  its  ravages  may 
be  aevere.  Already  in  Iowa  and  Ok- 
lahoma there  have  been  threatening 
outbreaks  of  the  insect. 

Not  only  are  federal  and  state  or- 
ganizations of  the  government  co- 
operating in  this  campaign,  but  oth- 
ers, such  as  the  National  Millers' 
Federation,  are  working  to  secure 
better  control  over  .he  Hessian  fly. 
The  individual  wheat  grower  is  asked 
to  send  his  samples  of  infested  straw 
before  the  middle  of  September,  and 
sooner  if  possible,  as  after  that  the 
fly  will  have  hatched  and  have  en- 
tered into  the  wheat. 

Late  sowing  of  the  seed  and  burn- 
ing of  the  stubble  when  not  seeded 
to  grass  or  clover  are  the  only  meas- 
ures known  to  date  that  are  effective 
in  controlling  the  Hessian  fly — that 
is,  for  winter  wheat-growing  sec- 
tions. In  the  spring  wheat  sections 
late  seeding  will  not  apply;  on  the 
contrary,  the  earlier  it  is  sown  in  the 
spring  the  less  it  seems  to  suffer 
from  this  post. 


EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER *»r- 

.  i  one  n.ontn  s 


free  trial  on  this  finest  of  bicycles— the  "ffflnrer."  We 
will  ship  it  to  you  on  approval,  freight  prepaid,  without  a 
cent  deposit  in  advance.  This  ofTur  is  absolutely  genuine. 
ffMBJBYF  T/^ifl/iy  for  our  big  catalog  showing: 

vwrtMMC  auMJfA  w  our  full  ,jne  of  bicyclea  £o* 

men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  at  price*  never  before 
equaled  for  like  quality.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.  It's  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE  rear  wheels.  Inner 
tubes,  lamps,  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all 
bicycles  at  half  usual  prices.  A  limited  number  of 
second  hand  bicycles  taken  in  trade  will  be  closed  out  at 
once,  at  $3  to  $8  each. 

RIDER  AGENTS  wanted  In  each  town  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1914  model  Rangar  furnished  by  us. 

it  Costs  You  Nothing  to  learn  what  we  offer 
you  and  how  we  can  do  it.  You  will  bo  astonished  and 
convinced.  Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until 
you  get  our  catalog:  ana  new  special  offers  Write  today. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  DoptTiae,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


ALFALFA 

SOWN  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  AUGUST 

How  to  prow  A I  fulfil,  how  to  feed  It,  how  to  har- 
vost  and  caro  for  it.  Full  InformaUou  for  corn  belt 
farmers  who  wish  to  grow  this  most  profitable  hay 
crop  will  be  sent  fine  on  application.  Also  samples 
of  our  Westorn  Upland,  Dakota  and  Turkestan  sued 
of  extra  quality  at  low  prices.  Address 
IOWA  SEED  CO..        DEPT.  51      .  DCS  MOINES,  lOWA. 


twentieth  century  farmer 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


Sunflower  Seeds 
Mrs.  John  C.  G.,  Wyoming:    Are  sun- 
flower seeds  a  wholesome  feed  for  chick- 
ens at  any  other  than  molting  time,  and 
just  what  purpose  do  they  serve  them? 

Answer — Yes,  many  poultry  keep- 
ers, especially  in  other  countries 
than  the  Uited  States,  raise  sunflow- 
ers, fields  of  them,  and  depend  upon 
them  as  a  large  part  of  the  winter 
feed.  They  contain  considerable 
protein,  hut  it  is  the  oil  in  them  that 
is  most  highly  prized.  The  Russian 
sunflower  is  considered  not  only 
most  productive  of  oil,  but  also  of 
meal.  In  our  country  the  birds  eat 
up  the  sunflowers  from  our  chick- 
ens; they  are  crazy  for  the  oil  in 
them;  so  are  the  mice,  and  so  are 
the  chickens  when  once  you  get  them 
to  eat  it.  Usually,  you  must  let 
them  get  hungry  before  they  will 
try  it. 


What  Ails  Them? 

Mrs.  W.  R.,  Wyoming:  "Will  you  tell 
me  what  ails  my  chickens?  They  seem 
so  healthy;  their  heads  are  red,  and  they 
iay  well.  In  two  that  I  killed  for  the 
table  I  found  little  white  things  that 
looked  like  spiders— hundreds  of  them— 
between  the  lining  and  entrails  and  all 
over  the  heart  and  liver.  In  one  hen  they 
were  as  small  as  mites;  in  the  other  hen 
some  were  larger.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
ails  them? 

Answer — I  give  this  hoping  some 
of  our  poultry  readers  of  experience 
might  possibly  know,  for  in  all  my 
years  of  experience  I  have  never 
known  the  like.  "Worms  of  many 
kinds  I  have  known  to  eat  up  the 
crop  and  gizzards  of  chickens,  also 
the  throats  of  ducks,  but  never  in- 
sects of  this  kind.  My  only  guess 
must  be  that  these  spidery  things 
must  have  invaded  the  hens  from 
the  outside,  through  the  pores,  and 
probably  while  laying.  They  might 
have  burrowed  after  oil  or  even 
gone  deep  for  blood,  and  entered  in 
that  way.  They,  of  course,  will 
finally  kill  all  fowls  invaded.  Look 
after  nest  boxes  and  roosts. 


Caponizlng  for  Home  Use 
Alice,  Illinois — Have  sent  you  the 
address  of  the  poultry  book  asked 
for,  also  where  to  get  the  caponizing 
set.  You  can  learn,  if  you  want  to, 
but  it  is  best  to  try  your  hand  first 
on  chickens  already  dead  and  in- 
tended for  the  table.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  use  the  cockerels  for  their 
own  use  during  winter  is  wise  to  ca- 
ponize  them,  as  it  not  only  improves 
the  meat,  but  gives  you  more  of  it. 
I  know  one  farmer  who  does  not  al- 
low his  wife  to  put  one  cockerel  on 
the  market;  all  are  caponized  for 
home  use.  In  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter he  has  many  corn  huskers.  His 
claim  is  that  . chicken  meat  is  cheaper 
than  beef  or  pork  for  his  table  at 
this  time.  Yes,  the  Braekel  is  the 
chicken  taught  to  sing;  it  lays  white 
eggs  and  many  of  them.  I  know  of 
only  one  advertiser — S.  H.  Hoyt, 
Waver ly,  N.  Y. 


Inbreeding 

L.  B.,  Nebraska:  Kindly  inform  me 
how  long  the  rooster  will  stay  with  the 
hen  before  he  becomes  inbred? 

Answer — I  suppose  I  have  read 
the  question  aright,  although  I  might 
not  have  made  it  out  exactly  as  the 
writer  meant  it.    Inbreeding  is  not 


brought  about  in  that  way.  If  the 
hen  and  rooster  are  unrelated,  their 
progeny  each  year  would  remain  as 
it  was  the  first  year,  with  a  tendency 
to  become  fewer  and  larger,  as  well 
as  stronger.  Breeding  the  sisters  and 
brothers  of  their  progeny  together 
would  soon,  without  great  care,  get 
you  a  strongly  inbred  flock. 

Poultry  Notes 
Don't  buy  your    breeders  from 
chicks  that  have  been  penned  in  a 
three-foot    space    until     they  are 
nearly  mature.    These  may  come  on 


fast,  and  if  white  or  buff  develop 
the  very  white  or  pale  buff  in  color 
required  by  the  standard  of  perfec- 
tion, but  nine  time  in  ten  the  male 
birds  are  long  and  narrow  in  shape 
— "spindling"  we  would  call  it  in  a 
plant — and  not  fit  for  breeders. 
*  *  * 

Weakness  of  the  legs  is  often 
caused  by  hens  becoming  too  fat 
and  not  getting  enough  ash  or  rough- 
age in  their  feed  or  enough  grit. 
Again,  roosters  too  heavy  for  the 
breed  often  cause  spinal  trouble  in 
the  hens,  which  invariably  brings  on 
lameness  in  the  legs,  and  this  results 
in  many  crooked  backs  or  breasts  in 
the  young. 

For  the  older  hens  that  you  want 
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to  keep  over  for  next  year,  give  close 
attention  to  those  that  molt  earliest. 
These  will  begin  as  a  rule  to  lay 
earliest. 

*  *  * 

Too  close  inbreeding  will  not  ex- 
actly make  insane  chicks,  but  it  will 
make  chicks  that  take  spells  of  diz- 
ziness. 

4  *  * 

If  ducks  are  raised  without  run- 
ning water,  then  two  essentials  are 
— yards  kept  clean  and  water 
troughs  kept  the  same.  Put  slats 
across  the  troughs  and  see  that  the 
bottom  is  kept  clean  of  filth,  and 
fresh  water  given  often.  If  kept  in 
a  yard,  ducks  must  have  shade  also, 
and  plenty  of  green  stuff. 


HUDSON  Six-40  for  1915 


New  Price 

$1550 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


The  Two  Extra  Seats  Disappear  When  Not  Wanted 

Next  Year's  Gem  Car 


The  new  HUDSON  Six-40 — now  just  out — 
fulfils  our  dreams  of  the  ideal  car. 

It  is  our  last  season's  success  plus  a  year  of 
refinements.  It  has  31  new  features.  And  the 
price — due  to  trebled  output — is  $200  less. 

Our  4  8  engineers — headed  by  Howard  E.  Cof- 
fin— have  now  devoted  four  years  to  this  HUD- 
SON Six-40.  And  they  now  present  it  as  the 
finest  example  of  the  coming  type  of  car. 

Note  What  It  Embodies 

You  have  wanted  a  Six,  but  all  Sixes  were 
costly.  Here  is  a  Six  of  the  finest  type  for 
$1,550. 

You  have  wanted  lightness.  Here  is  a  Six, 
with  room  for  seven  passengers,  weighing  2,890 
pounds.  We  have  saved  at  least  1,000  pounds 
—the  weight  of  a  car-full  of  people.  All  through 
proper  materials  and  better  designing  with  no 
sacrifice  of  strength. 

You  wanted  lower  operative  cost.     Here  a 
new-type  motor  saves  you  30 
per  cent  under  former  cars  of 
similar  capacity. 

You  wanted  beauty.  We 
offer  you  here  one  of  the 
handsomest  cars  in  the  world 
—  a  distinguished  car  —  a 
thoroughbred. 

You  wanted  every  conven- 
ience, every  comfort,  every 
new  idea  in  equipment.  We 
embody  them  all  in  this  car. 


high-priced.  You  have  found  no  low-priced  car 
to  compare  with  them. 

But  here  is  a  car  built  to  accord  with  the 
highest  HUDSON  standards.  It  is  built  by 
Howard  E.  Coffin  and  his  famous  corps  of  en- 
gineers. Four  years  have  been  spent  to  bring 
every  part  to  the  finest  point  of  refinement,  it 
forms  the  last  word  in  a  quality  car.  And  the 
price  is  $1,550. 


A  New  Quality 
Price 

You  have  felt  heretofore 
that  quality  cars  had  to  be 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  8062 


Some  1915  Features 


Distinguished  streamline  body. 
"One  Man"  top  with  quick-adjust- 
ing' curtains. 
Extra  tires  carried  ahead  of  front 

door. 
Invisible  hinges. 
Disappearing1  tonneau  seats. 
Dimming'  searchlights. 
Simplified  starting,  lig-hting-  and 

ignition  system. 
Wiring  in  conduits. 
Better  carburetion. 
Automatic  spark  advance. 
Lock  on  ignition  and  lights. 
Gasoline  tank  in  dash. 


Last  year's  HUDSON  Six-4  0  met  an  over- 
whelming welcome.  Men  ordered  3,000  more 
than  we  could  build.  They  offered  premiums 
to  get  it. 

We  have  met  men's  wants.  Now,  to  meet 
their  demands,  we  have  trebled  our  factory  out- 
put. And  the  saving  effected — $200  per  car — 
goes  to  HUDSON  buyers. 

Other  cars  this  year  will  offer  you  many  of 
the  HUDSON  attractions.  These  are  the  lines 
which  the  best  future  cars 
must  follow.  But  you'll  not 
find  elsewhere  these  attrac- 
tions combined  with  the 
HUDSON  price.  Go  see  our 
new  model  and  prove  this. 


The  HUDSON  Six-54 

is  a  larger  model  of  this  same 
type  car.  It  is  big,  impres- 
sive and  powerful — 135-inch 
wheelbase.  The  price  is 
$2,350. 

Hudson  dealers  everywhere 
have  these  new  models  on 
show.  New  catalog  on  re- 
quest. 


Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


A  Problem  in  Threes 

If  three  little  houses  stood  in  a  row, 

With  never  a  fence  to  divide, 
And  if  each  little  house  had  three  little 
maids 

At  play  in  the  garden  wide, 
And  if  each  little  maid  had  three  little 

cats 

(Threo  times  three  times  three), 
And   if   each    little   cat   had   three  little 
kits. 

How  many  kits  would  there  be? 

And  if  each  little  maid  had  three  littts 

friends 

With  whom  she  loved  to  play, 
And   each    little   friend   had   three  little 
dolls 

In  dresses  and  ribbons  gay. 
And  if  friends  and  dolls  and  cats  and 
kits 

Were  all  invited  to  tea. 
And  if  none  of  them  all  should  send  re- 
grets. 

How  many  guests  would  there  be? 

—Selected. 


Dragons  in  the  Creek 
On  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in 
July,  Rose  and  Harry  were  sitting 
with  their  Uncle  Jack  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  stream  that  flowed 
through  their  father's  farm,  rippling 
and  splashing  gently  over  its  stony 
bed. 

"Ouch!"  cried  Rose  suddenly, 
shaking  her  hand. 

"What  was  it?"  asked  Uncle  Jack. 

"A  devil's  darning  needle,"  she 
answered. 

"It  wouldn't  hurt  you,"  said  Un- 
cle Jack. 

"Wouldn't  it?"  asked  Harry.  "The 
boys  say  it  has  a  sting  in  the  end  of 
its  tail." 

"Well,  it  hasn't,"  said  Uncle  Jack, 
"and  it  oughtn't  to  be  called  a  devil's 
darning  needle  at  all.  It  is  really  a 
dragon  fly.w 

"Why  do  they  call  it  a  dragon 
fly?"  asked  Rose. 

"I  am  not  sure,  but  probably  be- 
cause it  must  be  considered  a  regu- 
lar dragon  by  the  bad  little  insects 
that  live  in  the  water.  The  dragon 
fly  lives  about  a  year,  but  not  as  we 
see  it  now.  These  gauzy-winged 
creatures  fluttering  over  the  water 
and  dipping  into  it  only  live  a  month 
cr  perhaps  a  little  more.  They  lay 
100  or  more  bright  green  or  yellow 
eggs  on  the  stems  of  plants  just  be- 
low the  surface,  fly  about,  eating  a 
lot  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  and 
then  die." 

"Oh,  do  they  eat  mosquitoes?" 
asked  Rose.  "Then  I'll  always  like 
them,  even  if  they  do  look  sort  of 
horrible." 

"These  bright-colored  eggs,"  con- 
tinued Uncle  Jack,  "hatch  out  pretty 
soon  into  little  bugs  that  live  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  They  live 
down  there  about  eleven  months, 
and  what  a  lot  of  wigglers  and  other 
villainous  little  beasts  they  eat! 
Every  now  and  then  they  get  so  fat 
their  skin  splits  and  they  come  out 
of  the  old  skin  larger  and  with  a 
new  skin  large  enough  to  fit,  but  al- 
ways they  are  dreadful  eaters." 

"How  do  they  get  to  be  dragon 
flies?"  asked  Harry. 

"When  the  hot  days  of  summer 
come,"  Uncle  Jack  went  on,  "the 
time  for  living  underneath  the  water 
is  over.  Then  the  insect  crawls  up  a 
plant  stem  into  the  sunlight.  As  it 
dries  off  the  skin  of  the  back  splits 
and  out  comes  the  diragon  fly.  At 
first  the  wings  are  wet  and  sticky, 
but  soon  they  grow  dry  and  shine  in 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  eiven  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  .story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  10  years  ot  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


the  sun;  then  the  dragon  fly  spreads 
its  wings  and  flies  away.  As  most 
dragon  flies  cannot  close  their  wings, 
they  always  remain  spread." 

"See,"  said  Rose;  "here  is  one 
with  its  wings  closed." 

"I  am  glad  you  found  that,"  said 
Uncle  Jack,  "because  that  is  a  dam- 
sel fly,  an  exception  to.  this  rule. 
See  how  much  smaller  she  is  than 
the  other  kinds?  They  call  her  the 
damsel  fly  because  she  is  so  quiet 
and  as  dainty  as  a  young  girl  in  a 
bright  summer  gown." 

"Uncle  Jack  is  getting  romantic," 
said  Harry.  "I  guess  the  damsel  is 
like  Rose  in  one  way,  though,  if  she 
has  a  dreadful  appetite." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


a  nice  place  for  us  to  sit.  We  heard 
some  speaking  and  played  some. 

When  dinner  time  came  around 
they  sent  us  to  different  houses. 
There  were  five  of  us  went  to  the 
banker's,  and  the  banker's  wife  cer- 
tainly had  a  fine  dinner  for  us. 
There  was  some  of  nearly  everything 
you  could  think  of  that  was  good  to 
eat.  Before  we  were  through  eating 
it  began  to  rain,  and  it  rained  nearly 
all  evening,  but  we  had  a  fine  time 
as  it  was. 

Our  train  left  for  Jones  at  6:30, 
and  for  supper  we  bought  a  nice 
lunch  at  a  grocery  store.  After  we 
had  finished  supper  we  had  a  good 
time  with  firecrackers. 


(Prize  Story.) 
Fourth  of  July  Fun 
By  Hattie  Miller,   Aged   13,  Jones, 
Okl. 

I  belong  to  the  brass  band.  We 
have  twelve  in  our  band.  The 
Fourth  we  played  at  Spencer,  Okl. 
We  left  home  early  in  the  morning 
and  went  from  Jones  to  Spencer  on 
the  train.  When  we  got  there  we 
played  two  pieces  and  marched  to 
the  picnic  grounds.    The  people  had 


(Honorable  Mention.) 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
By   Mechie   Honda,    Aged    9,  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo. 

I  think  that  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  is  one  of  the  best  pa- 
pers I  have  ever  read.  I  did  not 
know  of  it  until  I  came  to  Rock 
Springs,  and  now  I  find  it  a  great 
paper.  How  I  came  to  know  of  it  I 
went  next  door  and  asked  for  a  book 
I  could  read.  He  began  showing  me 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  I 
refused  to  take  it,  so  he  found  me 
some  fourth  grade  readers.  In  a 
few  days  I  was  through  reading  them 
and  politely  asked  for  more,  but  he 
didn't  have  any  more  bo'oks  or  mag- 
azines but  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  I  said  "All  right,"  and 
went  home. 

A  few  days  after  this  man  left  for 
Salt  Lake.  While  he  was  gone  we 
kept  his  mail  for  him.  One  day  I 
found  the-  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
in  the  mail  box  and  I  thought  I 
would  like  to  look  at  it,  so  I  sat 
down  and  began  reading.  I  had  not 
rea'd  far  when  I  got  interested  in  it. 
Now  I  read  the  whole  magazine  with 


Picture  Contest  No.  15 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  auout 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  one  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  Make  it  in- 
teresting. Say  the  things  you  would 
think  if  you  really  saw  this  little 
girl.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 


that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
verse,  in  awarding  prizes.  Verses 
must  be  addressed  to  Picture  Contest 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
Omaha,  and  must  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  August  8. 


interest  and  I  find  that  it  helps  me 
very  much. 


The  Fourth 

By    Myrtle    Woolery,    Whiting,  la. 
Honor  Member. 

Tis  the  end;  the  day  is  over  and  the 

flaming  gas  is  lit; 
There's   the    ripple  of   silvery  laughter, 

and    the    whiz    ot    the  rocket,  and 

yet- 
Behind  all  the  fun  and  frolic  there  la 

something  sober  and  sad, 
For  the  Fourth  of  July  has  taken  away 

the  sight  from  many  a  lad. 

He  will  never  again  see  the  flowers  that 
blossom  to  make  the  path  bright; 

He  will  never  again  see  the  gentle  face 
which  bids  him  a  soft  "Good  night." 

Of  course,  it's  the  nation's  birthday;  wo 
must  celebrate  that,  it  is  true; 

But  there's  something  sad  about  it- 
something  that  I  or  you 

Will  never  understand  till  it  happens  to 
Alice  or  Brother  Lou. 

Perhaps  in  the  auto  races  he  has  started 

off  proud  and  gay, 
And  was  brought  back    dead   or  dying 

before  the  close  of  day. 
Or  maybe  it  was  the  rocket  that  simply 

wouldn't  go; 
With  a  smile  he  held  the  match  to  it, 

and  lo! 

With  a  cry  of  pain,  he  sprang  backward, 

in  the  arms  of  some  comrade  near, 
And  was  carried  home  on  a  bed  of  pain 

to  his  sister  and  parents  dear. 
Yes;,  there's  something  sad -about  it,  and 

I- think,   "Ah,  how  lucky  am  I!" 
What  a  sad,  sad  day  to  some  it  has  been 

—our  nation's  Fourth  of  July! 


."  dditional  Stories 

Harry  Freiberg,  Stanton,  Neb.;  Harry 
Under,  Elm  wood,  Neb.;  Marie  Kaspari, 
York,  Neb. ;  Mary  Elmore,  Grand  Island, 
Neb.;  Minnie  Kujath,  Fairbury,  Neb.; 
Yelma  Huff,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.;  Mary 
Rock,  Hyannis,  Neb.;  Mary  McKown, 
Seneca,  Neb.;  Julia  Shaneyfelt,  Mar- 
quette, Neb..:  Lillian  Price,  Dunlap,  Jc; 
Ublma  Villers,  Villisca,  la.;  Madge  Rob- 
erts, Rose  Hill,  la.;  Myrtle  Woole-y, 
Whiting,  la.;  Margaret  Schauman,  Bill- 
ings, Mo.;  Twila  Wilson,  Sapulpa,  Ok!  ; 
Kathryn  Bohnhoff,  Bruce,  S.  D.;  Algere 
Johnson,  Sherwood,  iN.  D.;  Walter 
Cheney,  Turlock,  Cal. ;  Arvid  Porter, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Sticking  to  It 

Did  you  ever  start  to  do  a  piece  of 
work — write  an  essay  or  make  a  kite — 
and  have  it  go  wrong?  What  did  you 
do  then?  Did  you  give  it  up  or  did  you 
throw  away  the  failure  and  start  again? 
It  is  the  fellow  with  backbone  to  start 
again  and  again  till  what  he  is  doir.g 
is  right  who  grows  to  be  a  man  other 
men  admire.— American  Boy. 


Gem  City 
Business  College 

Quincy,  111. 

Established  1870 

America's  Greatest 
Commercial  College 

Take  a  business  course  or  train  for 
civil  service,  a  secretaryship  or  for 
commercial  teaching.     Write  for 
year  book.    Good  positions  waiting. 
D.  L.  MUSSELMAN.Pres. 
Lock  Box  37  Quincy,  111. 


School  cf  Watchmaking,  Jewelry  Work   and  Engraving 

Young  man  what  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
that  you  aro  going  to  lie;  a  doctor,  preacher, 
lawyer,  merchant,  or  are  you  of  a  mechanical  turn 
ot  mind?  IC  so.  how  would  you  like  to  become  a 
watchmaker  and  also  take  jewelry  work?  It  Is  a 
clean  business  and  a  trade  that  commands  good 
salaries,  or  you  can  get  into  business  for  your.vlf. 

Over  five  hundred  watchmakers  and  Jewelers  la 
Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Iowa  have  learned  their 
trade  at  this  school.  Write  to  the  Horological 
Department.  Ilradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria. 
111.,  asking  for  latest  catalogue. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  BStf 


pARQT.D  30MEE-S,  100  DeKalb  Ave 


and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  or* 
namcotaJ,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  Made  oil 
metal,  can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  c* 
Injure  anything?. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
(sent  prepaid  lor  JL 
Brooklyn,  28.  W 
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Our  Women  Readers 


On  the  Other  Side  of  Sleep 

There  are   loving  little  mothers   on  the 
other  side  of  sleep. 
There    are    loving  little    mothers  over 
there: 

And  the  little  bits  o'  babies  whose  lone- 
hearted  mothers  weep 
Know  their  loving    and    their  tender- 
hearted care. 
Oh,   the  little  loving  mothers,   who  lay 
down  and  went  to  sleep. 
And  who  left  their  litte  babies  with  us 
here, 

They  are  where  the  winds  of  heaven  over 
blossomed  meadows  sweep 
And  we  hear  their  happy  laughter  ring- 
ing clear. 

Oh,  they  know  so  more  than  we  do,  over 
where  the  children  play 
And  come  to  them  with  rare  blossoms 
in  their  hands. 
That  the  grief  and  separation  is  but  for 
a  little  day; 
Every  little  bit  o'  mothers  understands. 

So  they  walk  the  slopes  of  heaven  with 
the  sunlight  on  their  hair, 
And   the   babies   who    have   left  their 
mothers  lone 
Know  their  tenderness  and  loving,  know 
their  cuddling  and  their  care. 
Whilst  they  wait  to  clasp  their  arms 
about  their  own. 

And  they  ring-around-a-rosy  where  the 
heaven  blossoms  sway, 
And  they  weave  white  clover  blossoms 
in  a  crown. 
And  they  wreathe  their  shining  tresses, 
and  they  kneel  by  them  and  say 
Their  "lay-mes"  when  earth-babies  lay 
them  down. 
And  they're  happy  over  yonder  on  the 
other  side  of  sleep, 
Caring  for   the    babes   whose  mothers 
linger  here; 
Where  the  sun-warmed  winds  of  heaven 
over  swaying  blossoms  sweep 
They  are  romping,  and  their  joy  rings 
sweet  and  clear  . 

— Judd  Mortimer  Lewis. 


Our  Home  Chat 

If  you  have  a  baby  that  you  want 
entered  in  the  State  Fair  baby  con- 
test this  year,  you  should  be  making 
your  preparations.  These  contests 
have  been  found  of  so  much  value  by 
mothers  of  babies  that  win  and  ba- 
bies that  do  not  win  that  the  fair 
managements  are  being  swamped  by 
the  large  numbers  of  applications  for 
entry  they  are  receiving.  As  it  is 
possible  to  give  good  service  in  ex- 
amining only  a  limited  number,  you 
have  to  come  within  that  limit  if  you 
want  your  application  accepted. 

In  Nebraska  only  the  first  200  ba- 
bies entered  will  be  examined.  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Vance,  who  conducted  the  con- 
test so  successfully  last  year,  will 
have  charge  of  this  contest  again, 
but  applications  should  be  sent  to 
Secretary  W.  R.  Mellor  at  Lincoln. 
Entries  close  August  17.  In  Iowa 
the  contest  will  again  be  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Watts  of  Audubon. 

The  city  babies  have  been  receiv- 
ing the  credit  all  over  the  United 
States  of  winning  the  most  pre- 
miums. This  is  probably  not  be- 
cause the  country  babies  are  not  as 
well  proportioned  and  healthy  as  the 
city  babies,  but  because  the  city  ba- 
bies are  entered  in  larger  numbers 
and  there  are  more  of  them  to  choose 
from.  We  hope  the  rural  babies  will 
be  present  in  large  numbers  this 
coming  fair  season  and1  that  they  will 
win  the  proportion  of  awards  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

But  remember,  if  your  baby  is  en- 
tered in  the  health  contest  and  does 
not  win,  neither  your  time  nor  ef- 
forts are  lost.  The  score  card  will 
show  you  what  defect  or  imperfec- 
tion prevented  your  baby  from  being 
a  prize  winner.  As  these  things  are 
often  easily  remedied,  your  baby  and 
you  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  this 
year's  trip  to  the  fair,  besides  the 


fun  and  excitement  of  being  part  of 
the  show.  THE  EDITOR. 


Women's  Clothes 

I  have  noted  with  interest  the 
sundry  and  divers  letters  and  lists  by 
sundry  and  divers  writers  concerning 
the  right  and  proper  outfitting  of  a 
family  in  clothes. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  any  re- 
marks about  my  own  or  my  family's 
wardrobe,  because  I  fail  to  see  where 
it  would  benefit  anyone  else.  Our 
pocketbooks  are  of  as  various  sizes  as 
our  families  and  our  desires,  and 
hence  what  seems  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient outfit  to  one  would  not  to  an- 
other. It  might  seem  too  good  or 
not  good  enough. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
we  need  all  sorts  of  clothes  to  make 
life  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  see  the 
foreign  women  with  their  little 
shawls  over  their  heads,  and  I  for 
one  like  to  see  them.  I  always  speak 
to  these  women  when  I  meet  them, 
whether  I  know  them  or  not,  because 
I  feel  warmly  to  them.  They  are  in 
a  strange  land,  with  strange  customs, 
as  well  as  costumes,  and  we  have  yet 
to  see  that  our  present  styles  or  past 
ones  are  really  any  more  suitable 
than  are  those  used  by  our  foreign 
friends  and  neighbors.  Why  should 
we  want  these  women  to  don  a  mod- 
ern hat  when  their  own  head  dress 
means  so  much  to  them?  The  little 
shawl  over  the  head  is  as  typical  of 
the  married  state  as  is  the  wedding 
ring  with  so  many.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  many  other  things.  We 
may  not  criticise  any  more  than  we 
may  be  criticised. 

The  friendly  spirit  in  the  commu- 
nity is  worth  much  more  than  a  uni- 
form method  of  dressing,  and  if  a 
girl  wants  to  wear  many  and  bril- 
liant colors  it  is  her  way  of  showing 
that  she  really  is  trying  to  do  the 
best  she  can. 

I  have  a  little  neighbor  whose 
clothes  are  not  like  mine,  but  her 
house  is  as  clean  and  her  heart  as 
kindly  as  any  I  know.  Let  us  culti- 
vate the  friendly  spirit,  for  we  never 
can  tell  when  a  word  or  smile  of  ours 
may  help  the  homesick  hearts  of 
those  who  are  in  our  midst. 

A  great  one  says:  "A  man  to 
have  friends  must  show  himself 
friendly,"  and  it  is  quite  as  true  of 
a  woman.  The  same  sort  of  heart 
beats  under  all  sorts  of  fabrics,  and 
I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  the  fashion- 
able will  find  the  best  laces  in  the 
next  sphere. 

ROSE  SEELYE-MILLER. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


Dainty  Desserts 

Heavenly  Hash — Put  in  a  shallow 
dish  bananas  and  oranges,  sliced 
thin;  a  few  shreds  of  cocoanut,  al- 
monds and  English  walnuts.  Fix 
gelatine  the  usual  way,  pour  over 
and  serve  in  squares. 

Cherry  Flummery — One  pint  of 
pitted  cherries,  one  pint  of  water; 
sweeten  to  taste,  cook  until  tender; 
add  three  heaping  tablespoonsful  of 
corn  starch,  stirred  smooth  in  a  little 
water.  When  thick  pour  in  mold 
and  put  on  ice.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream.  MRS.  A.  GILBERT. 


Description  of  Patterns 

6039— Boys'  Blouse— Linen,  gingham  or 
percale  can  be  used  to  make  this  blouse. 
The  blouse  can  be  made  with  either  the 
round  or  square  collar  and  with  or  with- 
out the  belt  finish.  The  sleeves  can  bo 
either  plaited  or  gathered.  The  pattern 
6039  is  cut  in  sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Age  8  years  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material  and  seven -eighths  yard  of  27- 
inch  contrasting  goods. 

6732— Ladies'  Three-Gored  Skirt— One  of 
the  newer  models  is  here  shown,  with 
flat  jgffect  in  front  and  back  and  front 
closing.  The  tunic  is  only  slightly  cir- 
cular in  cut  and  is  cut  away  in  orna- 
mental outline  in  front  only.  The  de- 
sign is  excellent  for  taffeta  and  for  light- 
weight woolen  goods  and  cotton.  The 
pattern  6732  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  Z7'g 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 

6721— Men's  Negligee  Shirt— This  shirt 
can  be  made  in  two  ways,  either  with  the 
full  length,  coat  opening,  or  with  the 
shorter  opening,  and  also  a  wide-roll  col- 
lar of  more  ornamental  effect.  The 
sleeve  is  set  in  at  the  armhole  and  there 
is  a  small  yoke  across  the  back.  A  cuff 
finishes  the  wrist.  The  pattern  6721  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  chest  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  3ai  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

GM5 — Ladies'  Apron— Linen,  gingham  or 


percale  can  be  used  to  make  this  apron. 
The  apron  covers  the  entire  dress  and 
closes  at  the  back.  The  pattern  provides 
for  separate  slee-ves.  The  pattern  6105  is 
cut  in  sizes  34.  33  and  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  five  yards  of 
27-inch  material. 

6000— Boys'  Russian  Dress— This  pretty 
little  Russian  dress  is  for  the  small  lad 
who  has  not  yet  worn  the  regulation 
bloomers.  The  garment  closes  at  the 
right  of  the  front.  The  collar,  cuffs  and 
belt  are  of  contrasting  material  and  linen, 
plain  gingham  or  percale  can  be  used  to 
make  the  dress.  The  pattern  6000  is  cut 
in  sizes  1,  2  and  3  years.  Medium  size 
requires  three  yards  of  27-inch  material 
anil  half  a  yard  of  contrasting  material. 

6036 — Girls'  Dress — Linen  or  serge  can  be 
used  to  make  this  dress  with  the  collar 
and  cuffs  of  contrasting  material.  The 
blouse  of  the  dress  is  made  to  be  slipped 
on  over  the  head  and  the  kilt  skirt  is 
joined  to  an  underwaist.  The  pattern 
6036  is  cut  in  sizes  6.  S.  10  and  12  years. 
Age  8  years  requires  two  yards  of  54-inch 
material  and  one  yard  of  27-inch  contrast- 
ing goods. 

6752— Ladies'  Empire  Negligee — This  neg- 
ligee is  made  with  the  body  and  sleeve 
sections  in  one  piece.  The  sleeves  may  b« 
loose  or  gathered  into  hands.  Any  of 
the  pretty  crepe  materials  can  be  used  for 
this  negligee  The  pattern  6752  is  cut  In 
(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  SIXTEEN.) 
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This  Cheap  farm  Power 


Cuts  the Expense  Increases 

■"I  Prof  its  Reduces  Wor  K .  ' 


Write  for  free  catalog  and  find  out  how  The  Helde 
Tractor  Is  made.    How  easy  it  works.    How  cheap  to  run 
Why  it's  riving  satisfaction  and  increasing  profits  on  hli 
drcds  of  farms  and  why  you  should  have  one  <o  roduco 
your  high  cost  ol  farming  and  to  solve  your  hired  help 
problem.  


Heider  Tractor 

Ca  n  Be  Operated  With 

Kerosene.Gasolene  or  Motor  Spi  rits 


Does  the  Work  of  8  Horses  and  Costs  Less 

It's  a  real  one  man  tractor.   Weighs  5,000  pounds.  It  takes 
'he  place  of  eight  horses  and  one  extra  man.    Will  do 
any  kind  of  field  or  belt  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
:08t.  Has  a  4-cyllndor  heavy  duty  motor..  The  Heider 
Tractor  is  the  pioneer  light  tractor.    Sells  at  a  price 
which  every  farmer  can  afford.   Don't  spend  money 
on  experiments.    Let  us  prove  that  the  Heider  is 
the  best.    Write  today. 

Heider  Manufacturing  Co. 
Sao  Main  St.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 


WEST  FARMS 

Consists  of  lOO  Quarters 

To  Be  Peopled  by  Farmers  Mostly  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska 


Lying 


35  Miles  from  the  Denver  Postoffice. 
12  Miles  from  the  Brighton  Postoffice. 
9  Miles  from  the  Depot  at  Hudson. 
2  Miles  from  the  Bashor  Postoffice. 


1 


THESE  farms  are  from  ICO  to  640'  acres,  some  improved 
•and  some  not.  We  have  in  crop  this  year  400  acres  in 
wheat,  220  acres  oats,  140  acres  in  barley,  100  acres 
speltz,  300  acres  alfalfa,  100  acres  ensilage,  40  acres  corn, 
300  acres  flax — this  shows  what  1he  country  will  do.  In 
the  last  70  days  we  have  had  eight  inches  of  rain.  Soil 
good  and  strong,  with  no  stone,  gravel,  sand,  alkali  or 
hardpan.  One  crop  nearly  pays  for  the  land.  You  have 
here  every  modern  farm  convenience  as  where  you  are, 
or  nearly  so — including  railroad  transportation,  tele- 
phone, rural  mail  and  the  very  best  of  markets  and  a 
climate  that  pleases  everybody.  For  a  short  time  you 
can  get  your  choice  of  cfuarters  at  $25.00  per  acre  on 
liberal  terms,  so  that  the  early  buyer  has  the  advantage. 
No  one  can  fail  to  double  their  money  in  a  year  or  two, 
besides  growing  most  profitable  crops  in  the  meantime. 
When  you  see  these  lands  you  will  realize  that  our  state- 
ments are  no  exaggeration.  Full  information  and  ex- 
cursion rates  free.  You  are  sure  to  enjoy  the  outing  in 
Colorado. 

N.  P.  WEST,  President 

WEST  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

Inc.  for  $  1 00,000 

814  Majestic  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 
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I  Your  Choice  of  100  Improved  Farms  t 
%  in  the  Richest  Country  of  the  World  % 
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Enormous  crops  in  the  Red  River  Valley  and  adjoining  terri- 
tory. Nothing  like  it  ever  known.  You  have  to  see  them  to  appre- 
ciate them. 

These  farms  can  be  had  now  for  from  $35  to  $50  per  acre,  on 
easy  terms;  small  cash  payment. 

Here  you  have  all  the  advantage  you  have  where  you  are,  in- 
cluding fine  roads,  good  schools,  churches,  lodges,  etc.  Water  fine 
and  plenty  of  it.  Only  a  few  hours  by  train  from  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Duluth — markets  which  take  every  farm  product  at  a 
high  price.  Potatoes  yield  enormously  and  the  quality  is  very  high. 
Let  us  send  interesting  illustrated  booklet  free.  Low  tax  rate. 
Cheap  excursions.  Write 


Civilizing  South  American  Reds 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


A  PAZ,  Bolivia'— Before  leaving) 
Washington  I  had  a  talk  with 
Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon, 
the  minister  from  Bolivia  to 
the  United  States,  with  rc- 
to  my  trip  to  his  country, 
the  other  things  he  asked  me  to 


gard 
Amon 

investigate  and  report  upon  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  the  efforts  that  are  now 
being  made  to  start  an  industrial  mission 
among  the  Aymara  Indians  about  Lake 
Titicaca.  I  have  been  making'  inquiries 
as  to  this  in  my  travels  about  the  lakj 
and  La  Paz,  and  have  found  the  beginning 
of  a  work  that  may  form  the  orening 
v.ecige  for  the  civilization  of  millions. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  semi-  civilized 
nations  who  inhabited  this  Andean  pla- 
teau shortly  after  Columbus  discovered 
America,  at  the  time  tbe  Spainards 
came.    The  whole  country  was  then  peo- 


nally  Catholic;  but  allied  to  their  Cath- 
olicism are  many  superstitions  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  sun.  They  have 
also  strange  customs  such  as  eating  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  enemies,  and  carry- 
ing  written  messages  to  the  gods  when 
they  die,  as  I  shall  describe  later  on. 
Live  in  Miserable  Mud  Hu's 
These  Indians  live  In  mud  huts  ."tat- 
tered over  the  high  plateau  of  the  Andes. 
Their  huts  are  without  windows,  and  are 
lighted  only  by  the  doors,  which  are  so 
low  that  ono  has  to  stoop  to  go  in.  They 
have  thatched  roofs  made  of  the  grass 
of  the  pampas.  Their  only  furnishings 
are  the  skins  of  alpacas,  llamas  ana 
sheep,  upon  which  they  sleep  at  night, 
and  in  some  cases  a  ledge  of  mud,  built 
up  across  one  side  of  the  hut  as  a  bed. 
They  cook  in  clay  pots  over  a  fire  of  the 
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pled  with  semi-civilized  tribes.  There 
were  the  Chibchas  in  Colombia,  the  Caras 
and  Chancas  of  Ecuador,  the  Quichuas 
of  Peru,  the  Aymaras  in  Bolivia,  and  far- 
ther south  the  brave  Araucanians,  who 
are  said  never  to  have  been  conquered. 
The  Chibchas  were  skilled  in  weaving 
and  the  making  of  pottery.  Th;y  had 
paved  highways,'  and  their  farming  was 
carried  to  a.  high  degree  of  success.  They 
had  weights  and  measures,  and  a  cur- 
rency in  the  form  of  go'd  disks.  Tie 
Araucanians  had  a  confederacy,  and  t'  ey 
met  in  grand  councils  to  decide  theL 
public  affairs.  The  Caras  had  a  high  civ- 
ilization, with  a  military  and  tribal  or- 
ganization, and  the  Aymaras,  who  formed 
the  chief  race  of  Bolivia,  were  akin  to  the 
Quichuas,  those  wonderful'  Indians  of 
Peru,  the  subjects  of  the  Incas. 

Big  Decrease  in  Numbers 

At  the  time  the  Spaniards  came,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  were  from  20,000,000 
to  40,000,000  of  these  Indians  on  the  high 
plateau  of  the  Andes.  They  were  en- 
slaved by  our  Christian  white  race,  and 
the  life  was  ground  out  of  them.  A3 
late  as  1575  the  Peruvian  Indians  are  said 
to  have  numbered  8,000,000,  but  200  years 
later  this  number  had  dropped  to  1,500,000, 
while  that  of  the  whole  Inca  empire, 
which  had  numbered  20,000,000,  had  been 
cut  down  to  less  than  4,000,000. 

Today  the  greater  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ecuador  is  made,  up  of  Indians. 
There  are  about  1,000,000  Aymaras  and  j 
Quichuas  here  in  Bolivia,  and  there  ara 
more  than  twice  as  many,  mostly  Qui- 
chuas, in  the  Peruvian  republic.  All  of 
these  Indians  are  in  a  low  state  of  civ- 
ilization. Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them 
can  read  or  write,  and  the  great  major- 
ity are  more  like  animals  than  like  civil- 
ized men.  They  are  mere  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Nearly  all 
are  the  slaves  of  the  alcohol  habit;  all 
soak  their  brains  with  cocaine,  by  chew- 
ing the  coca  leaf,  and  altogether  they 
are  a  race  from  whom  active  mentality 
seems  to  have  departed.    They  are  nomi- 


droppings  of  llamas.  There  are  no  chim- 
neys and  the  smoke  gets  out  as  it  can. 

Some  of  the  Indians  have  flocks  of 
sheep  and  own  alpacas  and  llamas.  Now 
and  then  you  find  one  who  has  horses 
or  donkeys  and  cattle.  Some  are  inde- 
pendent squatters  having  their  huts  out 
on  the  pampas,  but  many  more  are  the 
peons  or  debt  slaves  of  the  whites  and 
the  half-breeds,  or  Cholos,  who  own  most 
of  the  good  land  of  the  Andes.  I  have 
already  described  the  condition  of  these 
peons  in  one  province  of  Peru.  The  con- 
ditions are  not  so  bad  in  some  of  the 
other  provinces,  and  also  in  parts  ofi 
Bolivia.  But  everywhere  the  most  of  the 
Indians  are  little  better  than  the  slaves 
of  the  landowners,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
learn  but  little  attempt  has  been  made 
to  elevate  them.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  is  such  a  great  lcrce  in 
our  country,  is  practically  dead  as  far 
as  any  civilizing  work  is  concerned  on 
the  Andean  plateau,  and  its  priests  have 
either  despaired  of  doing  anything  with 
these  Indians  or  they  do  not  care  to  at- 
tempt it.  The  field  is,  I  believe,  one  that 
that  church  should  take  up.  The  Indiana 
are  more  or  less  subservient  to  it,  and) 
the  Catholics  could  accomplish  more  In 
the  work  of  regeneration  in  a  fixed  time 
than  the  Protestants.  At  present  the 
Protestant  missions  are  to  be  credited 
with  most  of  the  attempts  at  elevating! 
the  Indians  that  are  now  going  on. 
Christian  Italian  Endows  School 

The  industrial  school  which  the  min- 
ister from  Bo  iv.'a  has  asked  me  to  in- 
vestigate is  supported  by  money  left  by 
an  Italian,  one  Antonio  Chuiotto,  who 
was  converted  to  Christianity  In  the 
1'eneil  Hall  mission  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
had  gone  tc  the  United  States  as  >a 
young  man,  had  settled  in  California,  and 
had,  as  I  understand  It,  there  male  a 
little  fortune  in  milling.  Later  on  he 
emigrated  to  Argentina,  where  he  lived 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  there  became 
interested  in  the  uplifting  of  the  Indiana 
of  South  America,  and  when  he  s?aw  ho 
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had  not  much  longer  to  live,  decided  to 
leave  his  money  for  that  purpose,  giving 
it  to  the  Argentinians.  There  was  some 
difficulty,  however,  as  to  the  laws  of  Ar- 
gentina that  prevented  his  making-  a  will 
,to  this  end,  and  he  therefore  came  to 
Bolivia,  where  the  regulations  are  dif- 
ferent. Here  he  left  his  estate,  consist- 
ing of  about  $35,000,  for  the  starting  of 
this  mission.  The  money  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
mission,  or  rather  into  the  hands  of 
three  trustees,  one  of  whom  was  the  Rev. 
George  McBride,  the  president  of  the 
American  institute  of  La  Paz;  another, 
Hugo  Wenburg,  formerly  of  the  American 
Bible  society,  and  a  third,  Dr.  Foster,  a 
medical  missionary. 

These  men  have  taken  the  Italian's  be- 
quest and  have  bought  a  farm  of  about 
500  acres  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
about  forty-five  miles  from  La  Paz.  The 
farm  slopes  down  to  the  lake  under  the 
shadows  of  the  mighty  snow-clad  peaks 
of  Sorati  and  IUimani.  The  greater  part 
of  it  is  level,  and  it  consists  of  good  agri- 
cultural land,  which  has  been  in  cultiva.- 
tion  since  the  days  of  the  Inc&s.  The 
land  was  bought  of  a  Bolivian  hacien- 
dado,  and  it  has  about  250  Indians  living 
upon  it.  According  to  custom,  these 
Indians  went  with  the  land.  They  have 
certain  tracts  there  which  they  have 
farmed  from  generation  to  generation 
and  others  upon  which  they  have  flocks 
of  one  kind  or  another.  They  work  about 
two  days  of  the  week  for  their  rent. 

Nucleus  of  Missionary  Work 

These  Indians  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
missionary  work,  and  it  is  among  them 
that  the  industrial  movement  is  now 
going  on.  The  trustees  have  established 
a  school,  and  both  children  and  grown- 
ups are  attending  it  and  learning  to  read. 
They  have  introduced  new  plants  and 
grasses,  and  they  are  experimenting  with 
grains  to  see  if  better  conditions  of  farm- 
ing cannot  be  created  on  these  high 
plateaus.  They  expect  to  improve  the 
breeds  of  sheep  and  to  bring  in  goats 
and  American  cattle.  They  hope  also  to 
teach  the  Indians  the  several  trades  and 
to  uplift  them  in  every  possible  way. 

During  my  stay  here  I  have  met  Mr. 
Hugo  Wenburg,  who  is  now  managing 
the  farm.  He  tells  me  that  the  Indiana 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mis- 
sionaries at  first.  They  had  been  told 
by  their  neighbors  that  the  Americans 
would  work  them  to  death  and  that  they 
would  be  cheated  out  of  all  that  they 
had.  The  trustees  had  great  trouble  in 
getting  their  confidence,  but  finally  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  great  desire  for  education 
has  sprung  up.  The  Indians  are  send- 
ing their  children  to  the  school,  which, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  buildings,  is  now 
held  in  the  patio  or  open  square  inside 
the  farmhouse.  The  school  day  is  short, 
as  the  children  have  to  work  for  their 
parents.  The  hours  are  from  7  to  9  in 
the  morning,  but  the  children  are  so 
anxious  to  learn  that  they  come  before 
the  teachers  are  awake.  The  little  In- 
dians are  bright  and  are  about  as  quick 
to  learn  as  the  Cholos  or  whites. 

Slow  to  Adopt  New  Farming  Methods 

I  asked  Mr.  Wenburg  how  he  was  get- 
ting along  introducing  new  methods  of 
farming.     He  replied: 

"We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  Indians  to  try  anything  new, 
but  I  am  sure  that  as  soon  as  they  can 
see  that  our  ways  are  better  we  shall 
have  no  further  trouble.  Among  other 
attempts  we  have  made  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  American  plow.  The  In- 
dian plows  are  of  wood  and  are  little 
more  than  forked  sticks,  that  cut  a  fur- 
row of  only  two  or  three  inches.  We 
imported  some  plows,  but  had  great 
trouble  in  persuading  the  Indians  to 
yoke  their  oxen  to  them.  The  plows  are 
yoked  to  the  horns  of  the  oxen  and  the 
oxen  push  the  plow-tongue  along  with 
their  heads.  We  showed  them  that  we 
could  plow  twice  as  deep  with  our  plow 
as  they  could  with  theirs,  and  when  our 
crops  rise  high  above  theirs  I  am  sure 
we  shall  have  no  further  trouble." 

In  talking  about  the  superstitions  of 
the  Indians,  Mr.  Wenberg  said  that  they 
believe  in  witchcraft  and  that  death  is 
usually  occasioned  by  some  one  bewitch- 
ing them.    When  a  person  dies  his  rela- 


tives and  friends  are  anxious  that  the 
witches  should  not  pursue  the  soul  of  the 
man  after  death.  Not  long  ago  a  man 
died  on  the  farm,  and  his  family  came* 
to  the  overseer  and  asked  him  to  take  a 
piece  of  paper  with  a  cross  on  the  top 
and  to  write  below  that:  "I  have  died 
because  I  am  bewitched  by  my  enemies, 
and  I  here  pray  to  the  Lord  that  I  may 
be  free  from  them  in  the  future."  This 
sheet  of  paper  was  put  into  the  hand  of 
the  dead  man  and  was  buried  with  him. 

In  the  same  connection  Mr.  Wenburg 
says  that  the  Indians  are  very  quiet  as 
an  ordinary  thing,  but  they  may  become 
enraged,  and  that  when  they  fight  they 
grow  savage.  At  such  times  a  man  may 
even  kill  and  eat  his  victim.  The  Indian 
overseer  now  on  the  farm  belonged  to  a 
family  who  killed  and  ate  a  man  in  that 
way.  They  then  threw  his  bones  into 
the  lake.  This  was  discovered,  and,  as  a 
punishment,  the  neighbors  took  away  the 
land  that  belonged  to  them. 

Industrial  Farm  for  Indians 

During  my  stay  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  I 
learned  of  a  similar  industrial  movement 
that  is  going  on  among  the  Indians  of 
Peru.  The  heads  of  this  work  are  inter- 
denominational, and  they  come  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  They 
have  a  mission  station  at  Arequipa  and 
a  large  industrial  farm  not  far  from 
Cuzco.  The  farm  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Jesuits,  but  some  time  after  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  country  it  was 
bought  by  this  organization.  It  is  of 
vast  extent,  consisting  of  something  like 
60,000  acres  of  good  land  on  the  plains 
and  running  from  them  high  up  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  and  including  the 
valleys  between.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
farm  on  Lake  Titicaca  the  Indians  went 
with  this  land.  They  had  their  own  lit- 
tle holdings  scattered  over  it,  and  owned 
their  own  flocks,  working  a  part  of  each 
week  for  the  farmer.  The  foreigners  have 
established  schools  on  the  estate,  and  are 
introducing  our  grains  and  grasses  and 
new  methods  of  farming.  I  am  told  that 
the  Indians  are  learning  to  plow.  They 
use  one-handed  plows  of  American  make, 
and  now  cultivate  their  land  in  deep  and 
straight  furrows,  a  thing  they  did  not  do 
in  the  past.  The  foreigners  have  brought 
in  new  crops  and  new  varieties  of  the  old 
crops.  Among  other  things  they  are  ex- 
perimenting with  is  the  Irish  potato,  of 
which  they  are  raising  as  much  as  320 
bushels  per  acre. 

Indians  Easily  Civilized 

I  talked  with  Mrs.  Austin,  a  fine  Ca- 
nadian woman,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
missionary  farm  managers.  She  tells 
me  the  mission  has  already  proved 
that  the  Indians  can  be  civilized, 
and  that  all  they  need  to  get  along  in 
the  world  is  education  and  freedom  from 
alcohol.  This  mission  is  doing  not  only 
work  of  an  industrial  order  among  the 
Indians,  but  also  evangelical  and  even 
gospel  .work  among  the  Peruvians.  It 
has  a  thriving  school  at  Cuzco,  where 
the  pupils  are  taught  Spanish;. and  it  has 
trained  nurses  who  serve  among  all 
classes  of  people. 

In  sailing  down  the  west  coast  I  came 
from  Lima  to  Mollendo,  with  Bishop 
Homer  C.  Stuntz,  who  has  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
missions  of  South  America  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Buenos  Aires.  He  tells  me 
that  there  are  six  North  American  Prot- 
estant missionary  boards  on  this  conti- 
nent. These  are  the  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Southern  Baptist,  Protestant  Episcopal, 
Canadian  Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  and  the  Presbyterian.  The 
church  having  the  largest  force  of  mis- 
sionaries is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
next  to  it  is  the  Presbyterian.  Includ- 
ing the  missionaries  from  Europe,  there 
are  altogether  about  1,000  Protestant  mis- 
sionary men  and  women,  with  more 
than  1,000  missionary  stations  and  sub- 
stations. They  have  altogether  130,000 
communicants  and  adherents,  which  is 
not  very  much  in  the  population  of 
50,O00,C0O  or  more  which  South  America 
now  has.  They  have  193  day  schools 
and  forty-two  high  schools  with  about 
20,000  pupils.  Among  the  institutions  do- 
ing mission  work  is  the  Salvation  Army, 
which  has  something  like  27,000  adherents. 
(Copyrighted,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Hogs  go  crazy  to  rub-rub-rub 
on  the  Hog- Joy  Oiler.  They  leave 
posts,  stumps,  trees  and  fences  to 
get  to  the  machine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  vermin. 

The  hogs  do  all  the  work  themselves 


You  have  nothing  to  do— no  work,  time 


or  worry— no  individual  treatments — no  special  dosing  to  be  repeated  every  few 
weeks.  You  simply  put  the  Hog-Joy  machine  in  the  pen,  and  the  hogs  do  the  rest. 
5  cents  a  year  per  hog  keeps  them  free  from  lice. 


HOG-JOY  SYSTEM 


I  OF  SUCCESSFUL  HOG  RAISING  1 


Lousy  hogrs  are  more  apt  to  contract  Cholera 
and  die  than  hogs  that  are  free  from  lice.  Blood- 
sucking lice  on  your  hogrs  mean  poor,  lean,  rest- 
less, unhealthy  hogs— less  profit  for  you. 


Why  not  save  feed,  keep  your  hogs  healthy 
and  fat  and  get  them  to  market  quicker  by  keep- 
ing them  free  from  blood-sucking  and  profit- 
sucking  lice  with  the  Hog-Joy  Oiling  Machine? 

Special  Oiler— $5  Oil  Free!  30  Days'  Free  Use 

To  quickly  introduce  the  system  to  a  thousand  more  hog  raisers,  we  are  giving  away  a  six 
months'  supply  of  Hog-Joy  Oil— the  famous  vermin  chaser— 10  gallons— absolutely  free/  Besides 
this  we  give  you  30  days'  free  use  of  the  Hog-Joy  Machine.  If  it  doesn't  make  good,  back  goes 
your  money.  This  offer  is  for  a  short  time  only.  Write  and  get  all  the 
details  of  this  special  introductory  price  offer  and  save  $5  besides. 

Hog- Joy  Co^42on.  Fifth  street,  Springfield,  111. 

Wholesale  Distributors:  Lininger  Implement  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb.  The  Merrill  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Stowe  Implement  Supply  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Brinly-Hardy  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  (12) 


Write  for 
the  Facts 

NOW! 


GALVANIZED  GRAIN  BINS 


These  are  the  original 
and  perfect  Grain  Bins 
and  Corn  Cribs. 

Warrannted  to  protect 
your  grain  against  rats, 
storms  and  fires,  never 
to  burst,  give  perfect 
ventilation,  made  from 
best  material  obtainable. 

Does  not  break,  rot  or 
burn,  lasts  a  life  time, 
COSTS  LESS  thnn  a  wood 
grainery  or  Corn  crib. 

We  make  all  sizes, 
from  150  to  2.500  bushel 
capacity  at  lowest  prices. 

Write  now  for  free 
circulars  of  Grain  Bins. 
Perforated  Corn  Cribs. 
Hollow-walled  Metal  and 
Wood  Silos.  Cypress  and 
Metal  Tanks,  Culverts, 


Xretclimer  Mfg*.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


ALFALFA 

Now  Is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  sow  alfalfa.  July  and 
August  good  months.  Get  our  book,  Alfalfa,  The  Wonder 
Crop,  Free.  Full  information  on  how  to  successfully 
grow  alfalfa.  How  to  prepare  the  ground,  protect  and 
harvest.  Earn  7"c  net  on  $1,000  an  acre.  Also  tells  about 
"NITRAGIN,"  the  famous  lnoculator.  Write  today. 

Galloway  Bros.-Bowman  Co..     265  Galloway  Station.  Waterloo.  Iowa 

Does  it  pay  to  advertise?  By  all 
means,  yes.  And  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  through  advertising  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  judgment  displayed 
by  the  advertiser  in  the  selection  of  a 
publication  that  has  the  confidence  of  its 
readers.  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
has  the  explicit  confidence  of  its  many 
readers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  accept  advertising 
matter  that  is  known  to  be  deceptive  and 
unreliable. 


SECOND  ANNUAL 


TRACTOR  FARMING 

DEMONSTRATION 

THE  LARGEST  POWER  FARMING  EXHIBI- 
TION EVER  CONDUCTED  IN  THE  WORLD 


WILL  BE  HELD  AT 


Fremont,  Neb.,  Aug.  17-22,1914 


60 

TRACTORS 


Twenty -five  are  the  newest 
type  farm  tractors  with  power- 
lift  plows,  which  have  never 
before  been  seen  on  a  public 
DEMONSTRATION  FIELD 


60 

PLOWS 


800  ACRES 

will  be  plowed,  harrowed,  disced  and  pulverized  during  the  week. 

Make  plans  to  spend  the  week  at  Fremont  and  se- 
lect the  tractor  and  plow  best  adapted  to  your  farm. 
Make  this  A  BUSINESS  AND  VACATION  TRIP 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


July  25.  1914 


HOT  WEATHER 

the  ideal  time 
to  use  a 


SEPARATOR 


THERE  IS  NO  TIME  WHEN 
the  use  of  the  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  is  so  indispensable 
to  the  profitable  production  of 
cream  or  butter  as  during  the 
hot  weather  of  midsummer. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  SEPARA- 
tor  at  this  season  usually 
means  the  difference  between 
a  profit  and  a  loss  in  dairying. 
It  accomplishes  a  great  saving 
of  butter-fat  that  goes  to  waste 
with  any  other  method  of  sepa- 
ration and  enables  the  produc- 
tion of  a  higher  quality  of 
cream  than  is  otherwise  pos- 
sible. 

MOREOVER  WITH  A  DE  LA- 
val  the  advantages  over  other 
cream  separators  are  greatest 


at  this  season  because  the 
separation  is  more  complete 
and  the  cream  heavier  and 
more  even  in  texture.  De  La- 
val machines  turn  more  easily 
and  the  capacity  is  greater, 
doing  the  work  more  quickly. 

IF  YOU  HAVEN'T  A  SEPARA- 
rator  you  can  scarcely  afford 
to  put  off  any  longer  the  pur- 
chase of  a  De  Laval,  or  if  you 
have  a  separator  which  is  not 
doing  satisfactory  work  there 
is  no  better  time  to  discard  it 
in  favor  of  a  De  Laval,  first 
trying  the  machines  side  by 
side  for  your  own  satisfaction, 
which  every  De  Laval  agent 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  do. 


See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  AT  ONCE,  or  if  you  do  not  know 
him  write  direct  to  nearest  office  below  for  any  desired  information 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicag 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


A  PET  FORMULA 

There's  hardly  a  swine  breeder  but  has  a  pet  for- 
mula for  regular  use,  ranging  from  a  high-class  vermifuge 
conditioner  and  bowel  regulator  down  to  a  simple  mix- 
ture of  salt,  copperas  and  sal  glauber. 
Lee's  Hog  Remedy  is  our  pet  formula,  not  because  we  have  found 
it  good,  or  because  a  few  neighbors  have  found  it  good,  but  because 
scores  of  thousands  of  farmers  have  found  it  to  be  good,  and  because 
the  very  list  of  ingredients  prove  it  to  be  good  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed— a  worm  destroyer,  bowel  regulator  and  general  conditioner. 

Lee's  Hog  Remedy  is  non-secret.  The  ingredients  are  Sulphur,  Iron  Sulphate  (Cop- 
peras), Charcoal,  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  Tobacco,  Antimony,  Salt,  Sodium  Hypo-Sulphite, 
Naphthalan,  Gentian,  Sodium  Sulphate  (Glauber  Salt),  Copper  Sulphate  and  Aloes.  These 
and  none  other.  No  meal  or  filler.  You  cannot  beat  it.  either  quality  or  price. 

25-lb.  Pail  S2.00.  lOO-lb.  Box  $6.00.  For  sale  by  all  Lee  Agencies  or  freight 
paid  in  100  lb.  lots. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  GO.       -        -        Omaha,  Nebraska 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  V.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 
DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  AUo  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big.  rugged  Red  Polled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  AD- 
certisers  on  this  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Last  year  a  California  Holsteln  made  a 
yearly  record  of  784.13  pounds  of  fat  from 
25,1)81.8   pounds  of  milk. 

After  an  Interval  of  two  months  she  began 
another  yearly  test,  which  has  Just  come  to 
a  close,  with  a  record  of  868.1  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  from  28.826.4  pounds  of  milk. 

These  two  successive  yearly  tests,  during 
which  54.800  pounds  of  milk  were  made,  are 
more  evidence  that  great  records  are  not 
spasmodic  efforts,  but  represent  capacity  per- 
manently developed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holsteln-Prleslan  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secy.,  Box  179,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DE.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


AVHSHIKES 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  In  the  west.    Several  choice  young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Success.    Can  also  spare  a  few  females. 
LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


I'KIU  HERON  HORSES 


To  get  a  really  valuable  i-lro  it  1»  a  big  paving  for  you  to  buy  at 
tills  time  of  year  a  growthy  young  >tud  from  my  big  bunch  regln- 
tered  l'ercheron*  1,  2,  3  »nd  4  yearn  old.  They  have  uncommonly 
large  bone  and  In  pasture  condition  are  developing  to  Immenao 
weight*  like,  their  Imported  sire*  and  dams.  Farm  raised  and  farm 
priced.     Junt  <a»t  of  Omaha. 

FRED    CHANDLEE,    Route    7,    CHARITON,  IOWA. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  it  for  the  ate  of  oar  reader:  Give  as  yoar 
experience,  ask  questions,  toy  w'lat  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  u»  hear  from  you. 


Paralysis  and  Veterinarians 

A  Veterinarian,  Nebraska:  Replying  to 
your  inquiry  regarding  hogs  paralyzed  in 
their  hind  legs.  I  have  used  and  advised 
giving  fluid  extract  of  mix  vomica  with 
a  good  deal  of  success,  especially  if  u»e«l 
early  in  the  attack.  There  are  such  a 
variety  of  causes  for  this  condition  that 
the  treatment  may  not  always  do  the 
work,  but  it  can  do  no  harm  in  any  case 
and  may  prove  satisfactory.  If,  as  some- 
times is  the  case,  there  is  a  fracture  of 
the  thigh  bones  caused  by  feed  short 
in  mineral  matter,  the  treatment  would 
not  help.  This  condition  is  often  due  to 
injury  in  the  back  from  lack  of  exercise, 
too  long  confinement  in  crates  in  ship- 
ping, overfat  condition,  etc.  This  injury 
results  in  pressure  on  the  nerves,  poor 
circulation,  etc. 

An  affected  hog  should  be  put  by  itself 
and  fed  only  good,  clean  food,  with  no 
corn  or  kitchen  slop.  I  would  prefer 
fresh,  clear  water,  oats  and  possibly 
some  slop  made  from  shorts.  Keep  the 
bowels  loose;  if  necessary  give  a  dose 
of  salts.  Then  give  the  fluid  of  nux. 
vomica  in  from  five  to  twenty-drop 
doses,  according  to  the  size  of  the  an- 
imal, twice  daily.  Above  all,  keep  the 
animal  in  a  clean,  dry  place  and  out  of 
the  hot  sun.  Right  here  I  might  state 
that  when  I  say  "clean"  I  mean  more 
than  we  generally  find  or  than  is  shown 
us  as  clean  hog  houses  and  yards.  To 
be  clean  the  houses  should  be  kept  free 
from  dirty  litter,  cobs,  dust  and  cob- 
webs, and  the  yards  free  from  old  cobs, 
sticks,  straw  and  mud  holes.  Once  or 
twice  a  year  is  not  enough  to  clean  up. 
A  weekly  clean-up,  with  the  use  of  lime 
and  plenty  of  disinfectants,  would  pre- 
vent a  great  big  lot  of  the  diseases  of 
hogs,  including  cholera  and  worms. 
True,  it  takes  time,  but,  if  done  often, 
not  very  much,  and  it  is  cheaper  than 
cholera,  with  the  time  taken  to  burn  up 
the  hogs. 

To  -be  honest  with  you,  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  veterinarians  of  this  state  have 
been  very  kindly  dealt  with  by  the  farm 
papers  of  the  state  during  the  last  year. 
The  majority  of  veterinarians  want  to  do 
what  is  right,  but  we  have  all  been  made 
to  suffer  for  the  actions  of  a  few,  who 
should  have  been  discovered  and  made  to 
pay  for  their  own  misdeeds.  As  for  a 
"veterinary  trust,"  if  those  who  talked 
this  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
veterinarians  as  I  have  been  for  the 
last  twenty-two  years  they  would  know 
such  a  thing  was  absolutely  impossible. 

Such  advice  as  the  farmer  will  get 
from  this  letter  to  you  is  giving  him 
still  more  "something  for  nothing,"  as 
the  idea  seems  to  be  at  present  to  fur- 
nish all  possible  to  the  farmer  tree  of 
charge,  both  in  material  and  service. 
The  state  furnishes  serum  for  less  than 
cost  and  the  farm  demonstrators  and 
others  do  the  work  free  of  charge.  And 
now  the  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  has  a  non-licensed  veterinarian, 
at  a  larger  salary  that  the  state  vet- 
erinarian gets,  to  go  out  and  give  all 
kinds  of  free  advice  and  service  to  the 
farmer.  Why  doesn't  the  State  Board 
of  Health  send  out  a  state  physician  so 
we  can  all  get  free  treatment? 

Answer — We  publish  this  letter  in 
full  that  our  readers  may  get  the 
point  of  view  of  the  veterinarians  of 
the  state.  The  writer  of  this  letter 
is  a  veterinarian  of  experience  and 
ability.  He  agrees  with  us  in  con- 
demning the  practice  of  making  a 
profit  on  the  serum  used  in  vacci- 
nating hogs,  as  we  can  testify  from 
having  seen  his  books.  In  criticising 
the  practices  of  some  of  the  veteri- 
narians in  the  state  we  have  tried 
to  be  fair  to  those  who  are  honest  in 
their  dealings,  but,   as   the  writer 


says,  they  have  all  suffered  to  some 
extent  for  the  failings  of  a  few  of 
their  number.  We  are  not  among 
those  who  have  accused  the  veteri- 
narians of  having  formed  a  "trust," 
though  we  did  rightfully  accuse  cer- 
tain among  them  of  trying  to  secure 
control  of  the  administration  of 
serum  and  virus.  While  we  cannot 
agree  with  all  the  opinions  expressed 
in  this  letter,  we  believe  it  to  be 
worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and 
are  glad  to  place  it  before  our  read- 
ers. 


Dandelions  on  Farm  Lawn 

C.  L.  D.,  Iowa— I  noticed  your  answer 
to  C.  G.  C.  In  the  issue  of  July  4  about 
dandelions,  and,  knowing  how  hard  it 
is  to  convince  people  on  this  point, 
thought  I  would  contribute  our  experi- 
ence. Our  farm  home  has  a  large  and 
beautiful  lawn,  free  from  this  pest, 
though  dandelions  abound  on  every  side 
and  many  lawns  in  town  have  very  lit- 
tle else  in  them.  Nine  years  ago  we 
built  .on  new  land,  so  had  a  chance  to 
start  right  by  planting  all  shrubbery  and! 
trees  at  the  sides  and  back  and  alongj 
the  driveway,  not  on  the  lawn.  The  lawn 
was  seeded  with  Kentucky  blue-grass 
seed  and  white  clover.  In  the  spring  only 
the  thickest  leaves  and  trash  were  re- 
moved. No  cutting  or  raking  is  done 
until  late  in  June,  when  the  grass  seed) 
is  quite  ripe;  then  a  man  with  a  team 
cuts  it  with  a  common  mowing  machine 
and  rakes  it  with  a  hay  rake,  so  he 
leaves  plenty  sf  seed  on  the  ground. 
There  is  also  seed  enough  in  the  hay  to 
do  good  work  in  seeding  bare  places  and] 
fence  rows  wherever  needed.  The  mow- 
ing is  repeated  in  about  six  weeks,  soon 
enough  to  prevent  the  clover  seed  from 
getting  ripe  and  spreading  too  much.  In 
the  fall  a  quiet  old  driving  horse  pas- 
tures off  the  late  growth  and  leaves  it 
just  right  for  winter.  A  cow  on  a  picket 
ropo  will  do  as  well. 

The  moral  is  this:  If  you  prefer  blue- 
grass  to  dandelions,  don't  cut  it  close, 
which  gives  all  the  floating  seeds  a 
chance  to  stick  in.  If  you  need  to  cut 
out  dandelions,  use  a  butcher  knife,  very 
sharp  around  the  end  of  the  blade,  and 
push  it  through  the  root  well  under- 
ground. Remove  the  plant  and  press 
the  soil  and  turf  well  down  to  fill  up 
the  hole  and  keep  fresh  seed  from  grow- 
ing there.  If  you  are  starting  new,  don't 
clutter  up  the  lawn  with  bushes  and 
flower  beds  and  trees.  Keep  these  off 
at  the  sides. 


Live  5tock  Shipping  Rules 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  FIVE) 

panied  by  a  health  certificate,  including 
mallein  test,  certifying  that  animals  have 
been  examinted  and  mallein  tested  within 
thirty  days  prior  to  date  of  shipment 
and -found  free  from  glanders. 

Missouri  —  Health  certificate  showing 
freedom  from  all  contagious,  infectious 
or  communicable  diseases. 

Nebraska— Health  certificate. 

South  Dakota— Health  certificate,  In- 
cluding mallein  test. 

Wyoming— Health  certificate. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 

(CONTINUED   FKOlvr  PAGE  THIRTEEN) 
sizes  34  to  14  Inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  4V4  yards  of  ll-inch 
material,  3',4  yards  of  edging  and  2»i  yards 
of  ribbon. 


All  Patterns  on  This  Pago  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  tho  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tarn  you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren glvo  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern    Department,     Twentieth  Century 

Farmer. 


July  25,  1914 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


iATTLE  sold  higher  last  week 
than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  trade.  There  was  a  time 
during  the  last  few  months  of 
1912  when  a  few  choice  or  fancy 
cornfed  steers  reached  a  higher  figure 
than  was  paid  last  week,  but  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  average  of  all  the 
cattle  coming  to  market  was  as  high  as 
last  week.  This  statement  includes  all 
classes,  ranging  from  grass  cows  and 
heifers  up,  and  can  easily  be  verified  by 
an  examination  of  the  killing  sheets  of 
the  various  packing  houses.  All  markets 
have  had  identically  the  same  experience, 
it  being  a  country-wide  condition,  and  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  local. 

Under  the  influence  of  moderate  re- 
ceipts the  market  has  been  steac'ily  tend- 
ing upward  for  some  time  back.  While 
the  general  public  watches  the  top  of  the 
market,  it  has  in  this  instance  been  the 
medium  kinds  of  cattle  that  have  made 
the  most  advance,  and  it  is  these  medium 
cattle  that  are  selling  higher  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

The  reason  for  the  condition  noted  is  to 
be  found  in  the  statistics  showing  the 
movement  of  live  stock  at  the  leading 
market  points.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1907  almost  4,500,000  cattle  ar- 
rived at  the  six  big  markets.  This  year 
only  a  few  over  3,000,000  head  of  cattle 
put  in  an  appearance,  showing  a  falling 
off  of  not  quite  1.500,000  head  this  year 
as  compared  with  seven  years  ago.  During 
all  this  time  receipts  have  been  gradually 
growing  smaller.  In  1912  the  shortage  be- 
came very  noticeable  and  prices  during 
the  latter  half  of  that  year  were  the 
lightest  on  record  up  to  that  date.  During 
the  following  year,  that  is,  1913,  the  whole 
country  was  searched  from  end  to  end 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  to  bring  out 
every  marketable  animal  possible,  as  was 
noted  at  the  time  in  these  columns.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  attention  was 
called  to  the  large  shipments  of  stock  from 
the  old  southern  states  that  had  not  been 
■shipping  cattle  since  the  civil  war.  Stock 
of  all  kinds,  ranging  from  young  calves 
to  old  work  oxen,  were  rounded  up  in  all 
of  the  out-of-the-way  sections  of  the 
country  and  pushed  to  market  to  make 
good  the  shortage.  As  a  result  of  this 
the  supply  of  cattle  last  year  held  up> 
better  than  anyone  expected.  It  was 
however,  hinted  in  these  columns  at  that 
time  that  the  shipments  of  cattle  from 
the  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  coun- 
try could  net  be  duplicated  the  coming) 
year,  and  that  has  proved  to  be  the  case; 
so  much  so  that  receipts  for  this  year  thus 
far  are  showing  a  falling  off  at  six 
market  points  of  about  380,000  head  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  last  year's  supply 
was  the  smallest  that  it  had  been  for  a 
long  term  of  years  it  will  be  readily 
understood  why  there  is  at  the  present 
time  such  a  squeeze  in  the  cattle  market. 
Probably  at  High  Point. 
With  statistics  showing  such  an  enor- 
mous falling  off  in  cattle  runs  this  year 
the  only  surprise  is  that  prices  have 
not  advanced  to  a  greater  degree  than 
they  have.  There  is,  however,  a  reason 
for  this  and  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
reduced  demand  for  beef.  The  retail  price 
of  beef  is  so  high  that  consumers  are 
buying  more  sparingly  than  ever  before, 
and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  as  the 
market  on  live  cattle  has  advanced  the 
demand  for  beef  has  decreased. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  the  trade  that  the 
market,  taking  all  kinds  of  killing  cattle 
as  a  whole,  is  not  likely  to  go  very  much 
higher.  The  season  is  close  at  hand 
when  range  cattle,  which  are  already  be- 
ginning to  arrive  on  the  market,  should 
become  more  plentiful,  and  with  that 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  sharp  reac- 
tion in  prices  on  all  kinds  of  grass  cattle, 
and  also  on  the  medium  to  pretty  decent 
kinds  of  cornfeds.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  that  choice  or  fancy  corn- 
feds will  continue  as  high  as  they  have 
been  and  they  might  go  even  higher,  but 
as  a  matter  of  course  cattle  of  that  de- 
scription will  be  very  limited  in  numbers. 

Hogs  Are  High. 

Hogs  last  week  reached  the  high  point 
of  the  year  to  date,  although  the  market 
fluctuated  to  some  extent,  there  being 


low  as  well  as  high  days.  Hogs  at  present 
writing  are  just  about  as  high  as  at  the 
best  time  in  July,  1910,  which  means  that 
the  market  now  is  as  high  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  month  of  July  in  the  history 
of  the  trade.  The  bulls  feel  that  they 
have  been  amply  justified  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  them  and  they  are  highly 
gratified  with  the  course  the  market  has 
taken. 

While  the  current  high  prices  may  bring 
forward  sufficient  hogs  to  hold  the  mar- 
ket in  check,  temporarily,  at  least,  there 
are  a  good  many  bulls  who  believe  that 
the  high  point  of  the  year  has  not  yet 
been  reached.  They  are  basing  their 
faith  on  a  belief  in  a  short  supply  of 
marketable  hogs  in  the  country,  and  they 
are  in  consequence  looking  for  a  gradual 
strengthening  in  prices  for  the  next  thirty 
or  sixty  days.  Some  of  the  bulls  are 
bold  enough  to  predict  that  hogs  on  the 
basis  of  Omaha  will  reach  during  that 
time  as  high  as  $9.00  for  an  average  drove, 
while  some  believe  that  the  figure  will  be> 
even  higher  than  that. 

While  this  is  all  speculative,  no  one 
being  able  to  foretell  the  course  of  values 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  it  serves 
to  show  the  strong  feeling  prevailing 
among  the  trade.  Later  on  in  the  year 
when  the  spring  crop  of  pigs  shall  be- 
come of  marketable  size,  even  the  bulls 
admit  that  prices  are  likely  to  suffer  a\ 
sharp  reverse.  This,  of  course,  is  con- 
tingent upon  hogs  continuing  free  from 
cholera,  as  they  are  at  present,  and  upon 
a  large  crop  of  corn.  Others  of  a  still 
more  prophetic  turn  of  mind  predict  that 
hogs  next  spring,  barring  loss  from 
cholera  and  disaster  to  the  corn  crop, 
will  sell  lower  than  for  several  years 
back.  This  prophecy  is  based  upon  the 
large  crop  of  young  hogs  now  believed 
to  be  in  the  country  and  upon  the  heavy 
falling  off  in  the  export  demand  for  hog* 
products  incident  to  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  pork  in  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Sharp  Slump  in  Lambs. 

It  was  noted  a  week  ago  that  there  was 
a  feeling  in  the  sheep  market  that  prices, 
especially  on  lambs,  were  dangerously 
high,  and  that  a  material  increase  in  re- 
ceipts would  very  likely  bring  a  lower 
range  of  prices.  This  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Range  men,  just  as  had  been  antic- 
ipated, hastened  to  get  in  as  many  lambs 
as  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  high 
prices,  and  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
receipts  there  was  a  sharp  slump  in  the 
market  at  all  points.  The  loss  amounted 
to  around  50  cents,  more  or  less,  at  the 
different  market  points.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  lambs  before  the  break 
were  selling  at  the  highest  point  for  July 
in  the  history  of  the  trade,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  even  after  the 
decline  the  market  is  still  high. 

The  immediate  future  of  the  sheep  mar- 
ket must  be  governed  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  receipts.  If  range  men  part  with 
their  holdings  freely  a  still  further  slip- 
ping downward  of  values  would  be  a  na- 
tural consequence.  However,  most  sheep- 
men look  for  a  good,  strong  market 
throughout  the  year.  With  plenty  of  feed 
on  the  range  and  with  the  wool  market 
very  satisfactory  it  is  believed  that 
owners  will  hold  back  their  ewe  lambs, 
and,  in  fact,  all  good  breeding  stock,  and 
that  receipts  while  large  will  not  be  ex- 
cessive. At  the  same  time  a  good  buying 
demand  for  feeders  is  anticipated,  pro- 
vided the  corn  crop  shall  turn  out  to  be 
as  good  as  it  now  promises:  The  scarcity 
of  feeder  cattle  is  expected  to  force  many 
farmers  with  a  large  amount  of  feed  on 
hand  to  change  from  cattle  to  sheep,  and 
that,  of  itself,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  good  strong  sheep  market 
throughout  the  year. 


Breeders'  Notes 


Holsteins 

Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  proprietor  of  Fries- 
land  Farm  Holsteins,  whose  town  ad- 
dress is  room  200  Bee  building,  Omaha, 
has  some  mighty  choice  young  Holstein 
bulls  for  sale  at  this  time.  They  are 
sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and 
King  Segis  Lyons  and  are  from  ifirst- 
class  A.  R.  O.  dams.  Dr.  Davis  will  also 
sell  a  few  choice  females.  The  high 
character  of  this  herd  is  not  excelled  by 
at  y  other  Holstein  herd  in  the  west.  Dr. 


Davis  has  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  thi> 
upbuilding  of  this  herd,  and  anything 
you  get  from  him  is  of  the  very  best, 
both  individually  and  also  in  point  of 
breeding.  Get  in  touch  with  him  if  you 
want  anything,  mentioning  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer. 

Percherons 

This  is  by  no  means  a  bad  time  of  the 
year  to  buy  a  stallion,  when  you  come 
to  figure  the  saving  in  the  cost  price  at 
this  time  as  compared  with  what  they 
will  cost  in  the  breeding  season.  Fred 
Chandler  of  Chariton,  la.,  has  quite  a 
number  of  1,  2,  3  and  4-year-old  stallions 
that  he  is  offering  at  this  time.  These 
horses  have  been  raised  right  out  in  the 
open  and  have  been  grown  and  devel- 
oped in  the  right  way.  They  are  the 
big,  heavy-boned,  drafty  kind,  and  are 
being  offered  at  farmers'  prices.  Get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Chandler  for  further  par- 
ticulars regarding  what  he  has  to  offer, 
mentioning  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Duroc  Bred  Sows 

George  W.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center, 
Neb.,  is  offering  at  this  time  a  choice 
lot  of  Duroc-Jersey  bred  sows.  This  of- 
fer should  receive  the  attention  of  any- 
one wanting  something  in  this  line. 
These  so.ws  have  been  grown  and  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  that  insures  their 
going  out  and  doing  good  for  anyone  who 
buys  them.  They  are  big,  strong,  rugged 
individuals,  carrying,  the  top  blood  lines 
of  the  breed,  and  they  are  being  priced 
worth  the  money.  If  you  are  interested, 
write  Mr.  Schwab  for  'further  particu- 
lars, mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


5ale  Dates 

Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

February  15— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

Dnroc-Jersey  Hogs 

October  2— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
October  2— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

October  6— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  14— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nelle.  Neb. 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5 — Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa. 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  15— Harry  TidrlcK,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  IS— F.    A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 


ton, Neb. 

February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 
February  22— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  23— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  24— E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa,  Neb. 
March  12— Edgar  Taylor,  Plainview,  Neb. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
October  19  and  20,  1914— H.  C.  Glissman, 
Station  B,  Omaha.   Sale  at  South  Omaha. 
Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 
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It  Takes  The  Bain 
to  Stand  the  Strain 

WE  built  our  first  farm  wagon 
over  sixty  years  ago — and  we 
built  it  from  the  farmer's  point  of 
view.  He  wanted  a  wagon  that 
would  endure  the  strains  of  rough, 
rutty  roads.   And  be  sot  it! 

Today  we  are  building  The  Bain 
Wagon  from  the  same  view-point--for 
better  and  longer  service—to  give  great- 
er wagon  value.  Toughest  oak  and 
hickory --carefully  seasoned --go  into 
every  Bain.  Axles  and  skeins  are  extra 
large.  Gearing  is  heavily  braced  and 
ironed.  The  Bain  is  built  for  maximum 
strength  -  -  yet  there's  no  excessive 
weight.  It  is  remarkably  light  of  draft. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  why 
The  Bain  is  better  Ask  him  about  the 
Bain  Warranty  which  backs  up  Bain 
Wagon  Quality.  Or,  write  for  Catalog. 

THE  BAIN  WAGON  CO. 

201  Main  St.  KENOSHA.  WIS. 
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The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  trial 
12  5-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Supply  Co. 

South 
Omaha, 

Neb.  llMBl 


need  an  engine  that  you  caf 
this— such  absolute  reliabr 


WHILE  other  work  might 
wait,  the  power  for  light  and 
water  must  always  be  "on  the  job" 

wheji^wanied.    You  can't  afford  to  risk  pos- 
delay  at  a  critical  time.  You 
;ry  muH^te.    Such  dependability  as 
stic  of 


The  L; 


nty— ^  C^rac^ertstic  ot\ 

U^ort '  F^ost:  King 


Engine 


/JkmXfU  Engines 

?ta/rt's  ojT^rp^gnetoTVlthput  turning  over.  Special 
mju^rrxpenst.  Perfect  Balance 
yEvery  part /accurately  ground  and 
Jy^ijiands/as  the  standard  of  farm 
n_Ejost,Kin<j  put  it  in  a  class  by 
'expense  ipcidental  thereto  are  elim- 
riven  Magneto. 


No  Cranking 

design  and  exclusive  LSauso 
— Engine  stands  quiet  eve 
fitted.    The  Lauson  Frost, 
engine  quality.  Special 
itself.    No  Batteries— 
inated  by  the  Sumter  Gear 

9  Guaranteed — We  absolutely  guara>te£j^usoji_£rosf1Cing  Engines  A 
to  make  good  on  every  claim  uc  make  for  > — 's  t 
them.  Also  as  to  workmanship  and  material. 

Write  for  New  Engine  Book 

Illustrates  and  describes  all  styles  of  Lauson 
Frost  King  Engines  from  2  to  30  H.  P.— 
Portable,  Semi-Portable  and  Stationary 
In  writing  us  state  size  engine  you  need 


The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 


204  N.  W.  Street 


New  Holstein,  Wis. 
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J!  FOR  THE    BUYEJR   A  NO  S  ELLKFt 


LANDS — Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Colorado 

BIG  CROPS  IN  SHALLOW  WATER 
district,  Northeastern  Colorado,  winter 
wheat  yielding  35  to  45  bushels;  emmer, 
90  bushels;  oats,  60  bushels  per  acre. 
Have  75  farms  to  select  from  at  $15  to 
$35  per  acre,  easy  terms.  Land  pays  for 
itself  in  two  years.  Don't  miss  thesa 
bargains.  We  are  closing  out  this  sum- 
mer the  last  of  the  Murray  and  Johnson 
ranches,  scattered  amongst  improved 
farms  selling  at  $30  to  $55  per  acre. 
Watch  for  our  wheat  and  farm  homo 
cut  in  next  issue.  Write  for  circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Platte  River  Valley 
Land  Co.,  5th  floor  State  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


COME  TO  NORTHEASTERN  COLO- 
rado,  the  best  farming  section  in  the 
west.  You  can  get  irrigated  or  table 
land  that  will  double  in  value  within  the 
next  few  years.  Natural  home  of  al- 
falfa. •  One  highly  improved  irrigated 
farm  of  480  acres  at  a  bargain.  Write 
us.    Sharp  &  Sharp,  Crook,  Colo. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars fr-e.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


W  A  N  T  E  D— TO  HEAR  OF  GOOD 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  Send 
description  and  price.  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED — WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Missouri 

IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  221-226  Woodruff  Bldg., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— The  crop  outlook  in  North 
Dakota  was  never  finer  than  now  and 
land  prices  are  bound  to  go  up  soon.  To 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  here  we  have  obtaintd  listings  of 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice 
lands  ready  to  farm  and  will  sell  these  at 
cost.  Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads,  all 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see 
lands  yourself,  or  write  for  full  partic- 
ulars. J.  S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agt., 
Soo  Line  Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BLUE 
book  describing  my  rich,  black  Red  River 
Valley  farms.  Corn,  clover  and  altalfa 
successfully  grown.  Wm.  McRoberts, 
Casselton,  N.  D.  


Wisconsin 

CHEAP  FARMS  IN  A  GOOD  HARD- 
wood  timbered  country  near  Twin  Cities: 
80  acres  3  miles  from  Centuria,  only 
$2,600;  18  acres  field,  good  house,  fair 
outbuildings,  clay  soil.  A  good  little 
dairy  farm.  40  acres,  only  $2,250  ;  30  acres 
field,  mostly  level,  neat  frame  build- 
ings, orchard,  close  to  school  and  cream- 
ery, 7  miles  from  St.  Croix  Falls.  Eighty 
acres  in  the  splendid  Milltown  country,  4 
miles  from  a  railroad  town,  $4,000;  first- 
class,  nearly  level  clay  loam  land,  about 
half  open,  small  buildings;  very  well  lo- 
cated. Easy  terms  on  these  splendid 
bargains  and  many  others.  Send  ifor  map 
and  list.  Baker,  C-67,  St.  Croix  Falls, 
Wis.  


OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000,  Madison,  Wis.  


Wj  oznins- 

FOR  SALE— BY  OWNER— QUARTER 
of  best  lying  land  in  Goshen  county,  Wy- 
oming, improved,  in  alfalfa  and  crops, 
one  mile  of  Fort  Laramie.  For  partic- 
ulars write  S.  Pearson,  Fort  Laramie, 
Wyo.   


When  communicating  with  advertisers 
on  this  page,  you  will  favor  both  adver- 
tiser and  publisher  by  stating  that  you 
saw  their  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth 
Farmer. 


AUTOMOBILES 

70  USED  CARS— WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Write  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb.  , 


LEARN  THE  AUTO  BUSINESS  - 
Practical  work.  No  books  used.  sta- 
tionary engineering.  Special  rate,  write 
for  free  catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School, 
2152  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  i 


WANTED -AN  IDEA  WHO »  CAJJ 
think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent. 
Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you 
wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Invention* 
and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money."  Randolph  &  Co.  Patent  At- 
torneys, Dept.  202,  Washington,  D. 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
wants  men  and  women  over  IS;  w 
$150  month.  Thousands  appointments 
coming.  Common  education  sufficient. 
List  of  positions  open  free.  Write  im- 
mediately, franklin  Institute,  Dept.  J-94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.   


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED' 
— Examination  October  14;  good  salary^ 
Wrrite  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK  j 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $L, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-lGths  pure,  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
$17.50  each,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


GRADE  NUBIAN  MILCH  GOAT; 
males.  Also  best  fly  trap  on  earth.  Cir- 
culars free.    Gillespie,  Madison,  Neb. 


100  HEAD  OF  HEAVY-BONED  HAMP- 
shire  hogs,  all  ages,  $12.50  to  $25  each. 
E.  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE— TWENTY 
choice  Guernsey  heifers  from  2  to  4  years 
old,  all  giving  milk;  also  a  registered  bull 
unrelated.  L.  C.  Schwinck  &  Co.,  Stuart, 
Neb. 


DOGS 

COLLIE  PUPS  —  BEST  BREEDING 
and  working;  beautiful,  selected  males, 
$10;  females,  $7.50  pair;  not  akin,  $15. 
Farm  raised,  alert,  faithful  and  obedient. 
Fine  pedigrees.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Oakdale  Farm,  John  Brey  &  Son,  R.  2, 
Neola,  la. 

SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 

I  WANT  ALFALFA  TIMOTHY  SEED. 
Have  select  stocks  of  all  seeds  for  sale. 
Werter  DeVaughn,  1614  Harney  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Ulcerated   Udder                               697  16 
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Miscellaneous 
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Advertisers   688  6 
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Jack  Pines                                        C92  20 

Perrin   Resigns   •  ■  «H  7 

Panama-Pacific  Dollar  Day             i0o  17 

Rogers.  W.  N.,  Leaves  Nebraska..  700  5 
Story— "Possession   is   Only  Nine 

Points"    m 

Science  and  Religion   693  21 

Spring  Pastures  as  Nature's  Rem- 
edy .                                              697  6 

Thanks  for  Kind  Words                    090  20 

Victory  for  Winter  Wheat  Grow- 
ers                                                 691  6 

Wants  Salesmen  Abolished                693  22 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 

POULTRY — Miscellaneous 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for    catalogue.      Sunny    Slope  Poultry 


Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perrv  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


6  PER  CENT  FARM  AND  CITY 
loans  may  be  obtained  to  repay  mort- 
gages, remove  incumbrances,  purchase  or 
improve  property;  special  privileges. 
Correspondence  invited.  A.  C.  General 
Agency,  767  Gas  Electric  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colo. 


MEN  WITH  PATENTABLE  IDEAS, 
write  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Solicitors, 
Dept.  203,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FARM  LOANS  NEGOTIATED— FIVE- 
vear,  6  per  cent;  ten-year,  5  per  cent. 
Deal  direct,  save  money.  Security  Farm 
Loan  Ass'n,  Gibbons  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Get  Double  Value 

Buy  Your 


Works  Like 
Lightning 


Cut  Out  Drudgery  in 
Hot  Harvest  v 

Store  Tour  email  grain  with  a  Sandwich  this  summer,  then 
let  it  crib  your  corn  next  fall. 
Every  farmer  who  buys  hia  Sandwich  Elevator  before 
harvest  gets  double  work  out  of  it!  And  double  value  too,  besides 
Saving  him  work  and  worry,  and  giving:  him  health  and  comfort. 
You.  too.  can  get  double  value— you,  too,  can  cut  ont  that  useless 
drudgery  of  shoveling  load  after  load  'till  you  drop.  You,  too,  can 
add  Sc  to  4c  a  bushel  to  the  profits  of  your  field. 
"The  Sandwich  Farm  Elevator  is^the  best  investment  I  ever  made  in  bard 
labor-saving  machinery,"  writes  Herman  Frey,  Melvin,  Iowa,— one  of  a  vast 
army  who  say  the  same. 

Behold!  The  Noiseless  Elevator 


Sandwich  (&S» 
Farm  Elevator 


No  RaMe  and  Dm— No  Shaking  to  Pieces 


Beware  of  the  elevator  that  rattles,  for  that 
deafening  rattle  and  din  means  a  steady  vibra- 
tion—a steady  loosening  and  finally  the  dropping 
out  of  the  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets. 

The  Sandwich  works  silently— bolts  do  not  I 
loosen.   It  is  built  of  Cypress,  though  steel 
lined,  and  will  be  everlastingly  on  the  the  job 
when  the  steel  kind  is  bent  and  broken— when 
pine  and  poplar  have  rotted  and  fallen  to  pieces. 

Cannot  Sag 

Straight  and  firm  all  the  time.  Here's  how 
we  do  it.  Elevator  is  made  in  two  sections  with 
strong  malleable  hinge  couplings.  Hinges  ex* 
tend  20  in.  on  elevator  sides.  This  is  doubly 
re-enforced  by  4^  in.  bolts  that  hold  the  sections 
closely  and  firmly.  Every  four  feet  on  bottom  N 
and  sides,  rigid  heavy  band  strap-iron  braces 
and  trusses  are  placed.  « 

Experimenting  All  Done 

before  a  single  Sandwich  was  sold.  We  built  v 
It  right  at  first!  That  is  why  every  blessed 
farmer  who  bought  a  Sandwich  swears  by  it. 
And  now  many  of  our  most  enthusiastic  custo- 
mers are  farmers  who  became  disgusted  with 


other  elevators  and  cast  them  aside  for  • 

Sandwich. 

This  is  proved  because  we  have  sold  more  ele- 
vators in  six  years  than  any  other  manufacturer. 

Does  the  Work  of  7  Men 

A  few  years  ago  people  would  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  that  one  boy  could  store  as  much 
grain  and  crib  as  much  corn  as  7  men.  But 
now  an  army  of  progressive  farmers  own 
Sandwich  Farm  Elevators,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  can  do  the  storing  and  cribbing. 

One  man  writes,  "My  11  year  old  boy  runs  my 
Sandwich  Elevator  as  well  as  I  can." 

Ho  Log- Breaking  Platform 

'  The  Sandwich  wagon-jack  la  over  head.1 
"Works  to  perfection,"  says  A.  J.  Anderson, 
Boone,  Iowa.  You  drive  right  under— with  even 
the  tallest  load.  And  it  dumps  it  in  the  hopper 
in  a  jiffy.  Then  hitch  on  any  power— horse  or 
engine— and  it's  off  with  a  flying  start  for  a  bin 
ana  crib  full — clear  to  the  top. 

Sandwich  Bucket  Elevator* 

We  also  make  Bucket  Elevators  with  18  In. 
cups  and  No.  77  chain.  Send  for  Free  Booklet 
giving  full  information. 


Send  Today  for  Free  Catalog 


And  the  name  of  a  dealer  nearby  who  will  show  yon  the  Everlast-  _ 
ing  Sandwich.  This  book  pictures  it— tells  the  inside  facts  of  Ele-  ^^s»^*^^YtvATOiw  1 

vator  construction— why  we  built  of  Cypress,  "the  wood  eternal,"  ^ss^^^TirHTPJ"^ 
line  it  with  steel  and  give  you  the  best  though  it  costs  ua  more,  for  U  .SAHP^*  — TT~ 
Cypress  is  a  costly  wood;  yet  we  have  always  used  it.  mk  Tf^^^u^^c-^- 

This  book  also  gives  you  measurements  of  cribs  and  granaries.  H        i^^^SUj^^J^^  J[  \<)\S 
You'll  want  them  if  you  ever  build.  Sent  Free.  Postage  paid  by  us.  ■  I 
SANDWICH  MFG.  COMPANY,  209  Walnut  St.,  Sandwich,  III,  Hi&3<>  V 


WRITE  QUICK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 


Any  Boy  on 
Farm  Can 
Start  This 
Engine 


Doing  the  Chores 
is  a  Specialty  of 

Fairbanks-Morse 

Eclipse  Engines 

Will  run  the  pump, 

the  washing  machine, 
cream  separator,  churn, 
grindstone  and  other 
light  machinery,  saving 
work  at  many  tasks. 
Eclipse  Engine  can 
be  attached  to  any 
standard  windmill 
pump,  and  is  made 
in  two  sizes,  for 
shallow  and  deep  well 
pumping.  Write  for 
Catalog  No.  JC  821 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Oil  Engines,  Pumps.  Electric  Motors,  Windmills  and  other  machinery. 


Omaha 
Paul 


Chicago 
Denver 


Kansas  City 
Salt  Luke  City 


St.  Louis 
San  Francisco 


The  Telephone  Emergency 


THE  stoutest  telephone  line 
cannot  stand  against  such  a 
storm  as  that  which  swept  the 
Middle  Atlantic  coast  early  in  the 
year.  Poles  were  broken  off  like 
wooden  toothpicks,andwireswere 
left  useless  in. a  tangled  skein. 

It  cost  the  telephone  company 
over  a  million  dollars  to  repair 
that  damage,  an  item  to  be  re- 
membered when  we  talk  about 
how  cheaply  telephone  service 
may  be  given. 

More  than  half  of  the  wire  mile- 
age of  the  Bell  System  is  under- 
ground out  of  the  way  of  storms. 
The  expense  of  underground  con- 
duits and  cables  is  warranted  for 
the  important  trunk  lines  with 
numerous  wires  and  for  the  lines 
in  the  congested  districts  which 
serve  a  large  number  of  people. 


But  for  the  suburban  and  rural 
lines  reaching  a  scattered  pop- 
ulation and  doing  a  small  busi- 
ness in  a  large  area,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  dig  trenches,  build  con- 
duits and  lay  cables  in  order 
that  each  individual  wire  may  be 
underground. 

More  important  is  the  problem 
of  service.  Overhead  wires  are 
necessary  for  talking  a  very  long 
distance.  It  is  impossible  to  talk 
more  than  a  limited  distance  un- 
derground, although  Bell  engi- 
neers are  making  a  world's  record 
for  underground  communication. 

Parallel  to  the  underground 
there  must  also  be  overhead  wires 
for  the  long  haul,  in  order  that 
the  Bell  System  may  give  service 
universally  between  distant  parts 
of  the  country. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


The  HELM 
Sanitary  Hod  Fountain 

provides  an  unfailing  supply 
of  clean,  pure  water. 

Can  be  removed  from  place  to  place  as  required. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Hopeless  Case. 

"My  son,  don't  you  know  it's  very 
wicked  to  play  ball  on  the  Sabbath? 
I  shall  have  to  inform  your  father. 
Where  is  he,  young  man?" 

"Over  there  playing  second  base," 
said  the  boy. 

The  Compliment. 

He  had  handed  the  child  a  banana, 
and  the  latter,  in  his  delight,  forgot 
his  customary  "Thank  you." 

"But  what  do  you  say  Harry?" 

For  a  moment  the  child  was 
puzzled,  then  with  a  smile  he  handed 
it  back. 

"Peel  it!" 

He  Knew 
Farmer's  Wife  (to  visitor) — Now, 
Johnny,  will  you  go  and  collect  the 
eggs,  and  don't  take  the  china  ones. 
I  suppose  you  know  what  they're 
for? 

Johnny — Oh,  yes;  they're  for  a 
pattern  to  show  them  how  to  make 
the  others. 

The  Usual  Penalty. 
Litle  Dick,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  a  good  old-fashioned 
punishment  when  he  said  naughty 
words,  was  much  excited  the  other 
day  when  he  found  his  mother  wash- 
ing out  the  new  baby's  mouth  with 
an  antiseptic.  "Hooray  for  her!"  he 
cried  looking  at  Little  Sister  with 
dawning  admiration.  "Aw,  Mother, 
tell  me  what  she  said,  won't  you?" 
— Woman's  Home  Companion. 

Her  Old  Friend. 

They  had  just  finished  taking  a 
new  film  in  a  German  moving-picture 
studio  near  Berlin.  Among  the  prop- 
erties was  a  live  stork  which  had 
been  trained  to  reach  out  one  of  his 
long  legs  and  shake  hands  with  peo- 
ple. Everybody  was  gathered  around 
the  bird  trying  out  his  accomplish- 
ment. A  little  6-year-old  girl  was 
among  them.  The  stork  shook  hands 
with  her,  too.  Then  she  ran  beam- 
ing to  her  mother  crying,  "Mamma! 
Mamma!  he  knew  me  again  at  once!" 

Circumstantial  Evidence. 

Mrs.  R.  was  an  extremely  careful 
mother  and  had  repeatedly  cautioned 
her  6-year-old  daughter  against 
handling  any  object  that  might  con- 
tain germs.  One  day  the  little  girl 
came  in  and  said: 

"Mother,  T  am  never  going  to  play 
with  my  puppy  any  more,  because 
he  has  germs  on  him." 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  mother 
"There  are  no  germs  on  your  puppy." 

'Yes  there  are,"  insisted  the  child. 
"For,  mother,  I  saw  one  hop." — 
Ladies'  World. 

She  Ptated  It. 

A  school  teacher  instead  of  giv- 
ing the  customary  spelling  lesson  to 
her  young  pupils  asked  them  to 
write  out  names  of  the  things  they 
had  for  breakfast  that  morning. 

One  of  the  little  girls  told  her 
mother  about  the  spelling  lesson  and 
about  the  names  she  wrote. 

"Why,"  B£lld  the  mother  in  sur- 
prise, when  the  little  one  told  her 
that  she  had  written  bread  and  milk, 
"you  didn't  have  bread  and  milk  this 
morning." 

"I  know,"  replied  the  youngster, 
"but  i  didn't  know  how    to  spell 
fjausagos." 
f  (2) 
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Alfalfa  Planting  Time 


THE  most  desirable  time  for  sowing  alfalfa  is  at  hand. 
Where  are  you  going  to  sow  your  alfalfa  this  year,  and 
how  much  are  you  going  to  plant?  Of  course,  that  de- 
pends upon  the  purpose  for  which  it  will  be  used.  More 
farmers  each  year  are  coming  to  realize  the  value  of  alfalfa  as  a 
forage  crop,  and  when  we  think  of  the  newness  of  this  crop  in 
this  country  it  is  wonderful  what  an  important  place  it  has  taken 
among  the  staple  products  of  the  American  farm.  There  are  few 
farms  in  the  middle  west  on  which  a  larger  or  small  acreage  of  al- 
falfa is  not  grown  each  year,  and  the  acreage  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

In  our  next  issue  we  will  have  a  very  interesting  article  tell- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  one  man  has  utilized  a  steep  hillside 
for  this  crop  and  how  he  manages  its  harvesting  and  marketing 
in  a  profitable  manner. 

It  is  also  time  to  plan  pastures  for  the  pigs.  On  this  subject 
we  will  have  a  short  article  giving  timely  and  reliable  informa- 
tion, based  on  many  years  of  experience,  on  the  arrangement  of 
the  alfalfa  or  other  pastures  for  fattening  pigs. 

The  fifth  article  In  the  silo  and  silage  series  will  appear  in 
our  next  issue.  This  article  will  give  the  experiences  of  three 
farmers  who  are  using  silos,  telling  just  exactly  how  they  utilize 
then  and  what  they  think  of  them  as  permanent  investments. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

No  Cause  for  Complaint. 

"Is  that  your  mule?"  asked  the 
man  going  fishing. 

"Yassar,"  said  the  colored  man, 
who  was  sitting  on  a  log  by  the  road. 

"Does  he  kick?" 

"  'Deed  mistuh,  he  ain't  got  no 
cause  to  kick.  He's  gittin'  his  owq 
way  right  along.  I'm  de  one  dat's 
bavin'  de  worry  an'  difficulty." 

He  Showed  Them. 
Some  years  ago  a  prominent  man 
went  into  the  business  of  raising 
hogs.  A  friend  congratulated  him 
on  his  success  as  his  breeds  were 
certainly  fine.  "Hogs!"  he  replied 
contemptuously.  "Why,  these  peo- 
ple never  knew  what  a  big  hog  was 
till  I  came  here!"  And  he  wondered 
why  they  laughed. 

Alpha  and  Omega 

"Good  earning!  power  on  the  hus- 
band's part  and  good  saving  power 
in  the  wife — this  goes  a  long  way 
toward  making  the  home  happy." 

The  speaker,  Senator  Heyburn  of 
Idaho,  smiled  and  added  (the  occa- 
sion was  a  silver  wedding  in  Wal- 
lace) : 

"In  a  word,  the  husband  should 
make'  the  money  first,  and  then  the 
wife  should  make  it  last." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Tempting  Offer. 

William  MacDonald,  a  youthful 
Scotchman,  was  seriously  in  love,  but 
to  arrive  at  the  point  of  proposing 
marriage  to  the  fair  one  of  his 
choice  was  too  much  for  his  sensitive 
soul.  Finally,  after  many  hours  of 
deliberation,  he  hit  upon  a  plan. 

It  was  a  moonlight,  starry  night, 
and  he  led  the  maiden  of  his  heart 
to  a  church  yard,  and,  pointing  to 
the  various  headstones,  said: 

"Allie,  my  folks  are  buried  there. 
Wad  ye  like  to  be  buried  there,  too?" 
— Harper's  Magazine. 

It  Wasn't  Romance. 

They  had  wandered  into  the  con- 
servatory. The  music  came  to  them 
in  faint  rhythmic  throbs.  '  I  have  had 
many  men  at  my  feet"  she  was  say- 
ing, carelessly,  "but  in  vain.  Not 
one  of  them  met  my  requirements." 

He  pondered.  "Have  you  tried 
corn-plasters?"  he  suddenly  asked. 
"I  have  known  them  to  do  the  work 
when  the  most  skilled  corn  doctors 
have  failed." 

Anything  to  Oblige. 

"Not  long  ago,"  relates  ex-Senator 
Cannon,  "a  young  ceuple  came  in 
from  the  suburbs  to  New  York  City, 
to  see  the  Hippodrome.  They  ar- 
rived very  early  and  decided  to  have 
lunch.  They  visited  a  tea-room  and 
had  the  place  all  to  themselves. 

"In  serving  them  the  waitress 
omitted  to  supply  a  teaspoon,  and 
the  fair  young  bride  whispered  the 
fact  to  her  husband. 

"Summoning  the  waitress,  the 
young  man  asked: 

"  'May  we  have  a  spoon!' 

"  'Why,  certainly,'  replied  the  girl, 
'I  am  just  tidying  up,  and  you  can 
have  the  whole  room  to  yourselves  In 
a  minute  or  two.'  " — Lippincott's 
Magazine. 


National  Power  Farming  Demonstration 

What  You  Can  See  and  Learn  About  Tractor  Farming  at  the  Fremont  5how 


AYBE  you  live  far  enough,  away 
from  Fremont,  Neb.,  so  your  rail- 
road fare  there  and  back  would 
be  an  item  to  figure  on.  I  hope 
you  do,  because  you  are  the  "man 
from  Missouri,"  who  will  have  to 
be  shown  that  the  National  Power 
Farming  Demonstration  there  August  17  to  23 
is  worth  spending  your  money  on. 

Not  only  your  money,  but  your  time.  The 
writer  once  heard  an  employer  say  to  an  as- 
sistant: "Jones,  you  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  the  cheapest  thing  we  can  spend  on 
you  is  railroad  fare."  The  young  man's  time 
had  become  valuable.  Yours  is  valuable,  too; 
so  take  your  railroad  fare,  double  it  to  cover 
your  hotel  bill,  and  double  the  sum  again  to 
cover  your  time,  and  youi  probably  will  have  an 
idea  as  to  what  it  will  cost  you  to  go  to  the 
big  show. 

Value  to  Tractor  Owner 

Now,  what  will  you  get  out  of  it?  That  de- 
pends upon  who  you  are.  If  you  are  the  owner 
of  a  tractor,  here  is  the  place  to  take  a  short 
course  in  power  farming  and  tractioneering. 
Maybe  you  have  already  taken  a  correspondence 
course  and  have  some  questions  that  have  not 
been  thoroughly  answered  by  the  "mail  pro- 
fessor." All  right,  at  Fremont  you  will  find 
every  type  of  motor,  transmission,  frame,  etc., 
that  anyone  has  ever  written  up  in  a  corre- 
spondence course  and  then  some,  and  there  will 
be  somebody  on  the  job  who  knows  each  par- 
ticular type  inside  and  out.  Ask  him  all  the 
questions  you  want  to;  you'll  have  time  if  you 
only  make  use  of  it.  The  public  trials  only 
keep  the  tractors  busy  half  the  day,  and  the 
rest  of  it  is  yours  to  find  out  things.  All  sales- 
men and  the  tractioneers  in  charge  will  be  right 
there  with  answers  for  you. 

A  Post-Graduate  Course 

Maybe  you  have  been  to  one  of  the  traveling 
schools  held  by  some  tractor  manufacturer. 
You  asked  questions,  listened  to  lectures,  and 
maybe  learned  to  operate  one  or  more  models 
of  tractor  made  by  that  particular  manufacturer. 
But  you  didn't  learn  them  all,  did  you?  Fre- 
mont invites  you  to  come  and  take  a  post-grad- 
uate course.  The  manufacturers  entered  will 
be  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  letting  people 
know  what  they've  got.  You  can  put  in  your 
mornings  for  a  week  and  learn  the  main  kinks 
of  every  traction  engine  you  will  ever  be  called 
upon  to  operate,  or  at  least  of  one  of  closely 
similar  type. 

Maybe  you  have  been  running  a  tractor  for 
someone  else  and  have  had  to  turn  down  a  good 
job  in  the  neighborhood  because  you  did  not 
understand  the  other  man's  machine.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  you  to  see  that  other  machine  and 
pick  up  what  information  you  need  regarding  it. 
For  the  Dealer 

If  you  are  a  farm  implement  dealer,  you. 
may  find  there  some  fellow  from  your  home 


By  L.  W.  Lllis 

town  who  is  so  interested  in  the  farm  machinery 
on  display  that  he  wants  to  buy  right  there. 
He  may  want  your  advice  and  assistance  in  mak- 
ing the  purchase.  Then.,  too,  you  naturally 
want  to  know  about  the  machines  your  com- 
petitors are  carrying.  You  can  see  some  of 
these  machines  at  the  State  Fair,  but  not  nearly 
as  many,  nor  under  such  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions. 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  agency  contract, 
you  will  find  at  the  demonstration  some  thirty 
or  forty  tractor  manufacturers,  many  of  whom 
carry  attractive  lines  of  smaller  machines. 

If  you  are  already  handling  a  tractor,  you 
can  see  it  perform  and  probably  increase  your 
confidence  in  your  ability  to  sell  it  after  you 
have  seen  it  working  under  all  the  conditions 
and  tests  that  will  be  imposed. 

What  Do  You  Want? 

Perhaps  you  are  a  farmer  with  less  than  160 
acres  of  land.  You  have  just  got  through  with 
a  hard  season's  work;  your  horses  are  tired  out, 
and  you  have  had  to  go  easy  on  them  for  the 
last  few  weeks.  You  want  to  get  your  fall 
plowing  done.  You  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  filling  your  silo  and  about  your  thresh- 
ing. You  have  some  wood  to  cut,  some  hay  to 
bale,  some  corn  to  shell,  some  feed  to  grind. 
Altogether  you  have  a  lot  of  work,  and  you  do 
not  know  whether  to  buy  a  stationary  engine, 
a  portable  or  a  tractor. 

All  right;  come  along  to  Fremont.  A  lot 
of  manufacturers  will  have  tractors  there  that 
they  call  small  ones.  Come  and  see  whether 
they  are  small  enough  to  pay  you  on  the  160- 
acre  farm.  See  whether  one  man  can  actually 
run  a  tractor  and  plows.  See  whether  you  can 
get  over  a  plowed  field  with  one  of  these  small 
tractors,  and  pull  disks,  harrows  and  drills  be- 
hind it  without  packing  the  soil.  See  whether 
you  can  turn  around  close  to  the  corners  so 
you  won't  have  to  keep  horses  to  finish  up  what 
the  tractor  leaves.  See  if  these  small  tractors 
can  haul  a  good  load  to  town,  and  take  it  fast 
enough  so  you  can  get  there  and  back  once  or 
twice  a  day.  See  if  these  tractors  can  work 
when  the  ground  is  soft  and  slippery. 

What  Will  it  Cost? 

Remember,  if  youi  buy  a  tractor  you  prob- 
ably will  sell  some  of  your  horses  to  pay  for  it. 
Ask  about  the  prices.  Find  out  what  the  freight 
is  to  your  town.  Check  up  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  these  small 
tractors  cost  less  to  buy  than  the  horses  that 
will  do  the  same  work.  Have  the  salesmen 
show  you  in  actual  figures  just  what  a  machine 
will  cost;  then  watch  it  work,  and  judge  for 
yourself  how  many  horses  it  wouldl  take  to  do 
so  much.  You  may  find  that  you  can  sell  four 
out  of  every  five  horses,  put  the  money  into  a 
tractor,  have  more  power  on  your  farm  and 


have  a  better  power  combination  than  you  have 
at  present.  Again  you  may  not.  Fremont  is 
the  place  to  find  out. 

Before  you  come  to  Fremont  look  over  the 
catalogues;  look  over  the  past  issues  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  See  what  claims 
have  been  made  for  the  small  tractor.  Make  a 
list  of  them;  then  come  to  Fremont  and  stay 
until  you  have  some  tractor  manufacturer  an- 
swer every  single  question  that  is  on  your  mind. 
Better  still,  bring  along  the  "ads"  and  make 
the  manufacturer  who  is  behind  each  ad  show 
you  that  he  was  telling  the  gospel  truth  about 
his  engine. 

You  Judge  for  Yourself 

Remember  that  Fremont  is  not  a  competi- 
tion where  a  set  of  judges  is  going  to  decide 
anything  for  you.  You  and  the  other  farmers 
you  will  find  there  are  the  sole  judges.  The 
farm  paper  accounts  afterward  will  not  be  able 
to  tell  you  who  the  winners  are.  All  the  ed- 
itors can  do  is  to  tell  that  the  manufacturers 
had  their  machines  at  Fremont  and  give  a  faint 
idea  of  the  work  they  were  doing.  All  their 
photographs  will  tell  only  part  of  the  story.  The 
spectators  are  the  jury,  and  the  jury  will  report 
to  itself.  If  you  are  not  on  the  ground  you 
won't  get  the  answer  to  the  tractor  problems 
that  are  bothering  you  at  the  present  time. 

Maybe  you  have  a  threshing  outfit;  that 
means  a  larger  tractor.  Come  to  Fremont  and 
see  whether  a  gas  tractor  will  run  as  steadily  as 
your  old  steamer.  Find  out  whether  you  can 
line  up  a  gas  tractor  with  a  separator;  see 
whether  they  run  with  straight  belts  or  cross 
belts.  You  may  find  some  that  run  either  way; 
occasionally  that  is  an  advantage. 

If  you  are  a  thresherman,  you  know  you 
have  more  or  less  trouble  with  bridges,  and  the 
road  commissioners  are  after  you  about  cutting 
up  good  roads.  Fremont  is  the  place  to  find 
out  just  what  the  various  tractors  will  do  on 
the  roads,  for  there  are  four  miles  of  road  to  he 
graded  during  the  demonstration.  You  can 
judge  for  yourself  whether  the  tractors  shown 
can  go  over  the  roads  without  hurting  them  and 
over  the  bridges  without  smashing  them  down. 
How  About  Road  Building? 

Maybe  you  know  of  some  road  to  be  built  in 
your  neighborhood.  You  might  get  part  of  this 
work  if  you  had  the  right  kind  of  engine.  It 
might  even  pay  you  to  invest  in  a  set  of  wagons 
for  hauling  material,  and  in  a  grader  for  han- 
dling the  road.  At  Fremont  you  will  see  the 
whole  process  of  road  building,  with  traction  en- 
gines, dump  wagons,  graders,  etc.,  just  as  you 
would  see  it  if  you  went  to  a  successful  con- 
tractor, only  you  will  see  many  more  types  of 
machinery  in  operation  there  than  you  could 
at  any  single  camp. 

Possibly  you  live  in  a  timber  country  and 
would  like  to  know  how  to  cut  your  costs  of 
loading  and  hauling  logs.    Unfortunately,  Fre- 
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every   farmer   knows  from 
his  own  experience  that  medium 
or  deep  plowing  at  the  right  time 
will  produce  a  larger  crop  than 
shallow  plowing.    The  chief  difficulty  has 
been  to  get  the  right  kind  of  power  to  do  it. 
The  best  time  to  plow  is  just  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  grain 
is  cut.    The  practice  in  many  sections  is  to  thresh  the  grain  from  the 
field  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  grain  is  cut.    In  this  way  early  plow- 
ing is  made  possible. 

Soil  conditions  at  this  time  of  year  are  ulsually  such  that  plowing 
with  horses  is  extremely  difficult,  and  here  is  where  the  tractor  comes 
into  service,  for  the  ground  can  be  plowed  at  the  desired  depth  at  a 
time  to  receive  the  moisture  which  usually  comes  during  late  summer 
and  early  fall. 

The  year  1913  was  extremely  dry,  especially  through  the  south 
and  west.  One  Kansas  farmer  found  that  a  field  plowed  with  a  gas 
tractor  produced  a  good  crop,  while  the  field  next  to  it  and  of  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  but  plowed  with  mules,  produced  almost  nothing,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  plow  the  proper  depth  to  hold  a  suf- 
ficient tamount  of  moisture. 

A  gas  tractor  was  used  on  a  portion  of  the  Missouri  state  fruit 
farm  experimental  station  and  showed  excellent  results.  A  portion  of 
this  orchard  was  also  worked  with  mules.  The  director  of  the  station 
reported  that  peach  orchards  cultivated  with  the  tractor  produced  an 
immense  crop  of  fruit  of  good  size  and  good  quality,  while  the  trees 
made  a  growth  of  about  two  feet,  and  orchards  cultivated  with  mules 
produced  a  much  smaller  crop  and  of  inferior  quality,  while  the  trees 
made  but  a  few  inches  of  growth. 

Another  interesting  case  of  a  large  land  owner  is  reported  from 
North  Dakota.  He  rented  two  pieces  of  land  on  shares.  One  of  these 
pieces  was  fbrmed  by  a  man  using  a  tractor,  the  other  by  a  man  musing 
horses.  When  the  grain  was  sold  it  was  found  that  the  land  plowed 
with  the  tractor  returned  $3.75  per  acre  more  than  that  plowed  with 
horses.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  indicative  of  what  may  be  done, 
and  the  farmer  should  ask  himself  if  he  can  afford  to  be  without  a 
tractor. 

You  can  do  more  work  with  a  tractor  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  way.  If  the  weather  is  dry  and  hot  you  do  not  have  to  wait  for 
rain  to  soak  the  ground  so  that  you  can  plow],  nor  worry  because  you 
are  killing  your  horses  with  the  hard  work  and  heat. 

A  tractor  can  work  night  and  day  if  necessary,  and  work  just  as 
well  the  last  hours  as  at  the  first.  This  can't  be  done  with  horses,  for 
they  must  rest,  and  besides,  they  are  always  subject  to  injury  and  dis- 
ease. A  tractor  will  do  the  work  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way  and  will  shortly  pay  for  itself  from  the  production  of  bigger  and 
better  crops. 

Economically  a  trjactor  is  mulch  better  than  horses,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  can't  make  tractor  farming  pay  as  Well  as  others 
have.  The  first  cost  of  a  tractor  is  about  the  same  as  the  necessiary 
horses,  and  the  depreciation  from  year  to  year  will  usually  be  less 
than  horses  and  mules. 

The  feed  bill  for  the  horses  and  mules  of  this  country  is  tremen- 
dous. Reliable  statistics  show  that  they  eat  one-fourth  of  all  the  grain 
raised.  Also,  that  they  only  work  on  an  average  of  100  days  in  the 
year  and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  are  idle,  yet  they  eat  juist  the  same. 
The  turn  of  a  switch  stops  a  tractor,  and  it  stops  consuming  fuel,  but 
you  can't  do  this  with  horses  and  mules. 

Too  many  men  are  required  to  farm  with  horses;  men  are  hard 
to  get,  and)  besides,  wages  are  constantly  increasing.  You  can  do  as 
much  work  alone  with  a  tractor  as  several  men  and  teams  can  in  the 
same  time. 

Reliable  data  shows  the  cost  of  stubble  plowing  to  be  46%  cents 
per  acre  when  plowed  with  a  tractor  and  $1  per  acre  when  plowed  with 
horses.  From  this  we  see  that  tractor  plowing  can  be  done  for  less 
than  half  than  can  be  done  with  horses,  and  not  only  that,  but  there 
is  all  of  the  care  of  horses  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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Burning  Real  Money  in  Our  Wheat  Fields 

Loss  to  Lach  Individual  Seems  Small  but  Total  Amount  is  Staggering 


N  A  former  issue  of  this  paper  we 
called  attention  to  the  waste  of 
of  both  land'  and  straw  in  the 
habit  of  stacking  or  piling  our 
straw  in  the  fields  instead  of  hav- 
ing a  straw  yard  around  the 
buildings  in  which  to  thresh  the  grain. 

Some  figures  taken  from  the  agricultural  re- 
ports of  a  few  of  our  states  will  show  very 
clearly  the  immense  sums  of  money  wasted 
each  year  which  can  be  saved  by  the  owner  of 
the  place  making  up  his  mind  that  this  leak  will 
be  stopped  on  nis  farm. 

We  called  attention  to  the  waste  of  land  by 
having  the  straw  pile  in  the  field.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  this  and  figure  out  how  much  you 
were  losing  in  rental  value  alone  by  leaving 
these  straw  piles  in  the  field? 

A  careful  computation  has  been  made  of  the 
number  of  acres  of  ground  covered  by  straw 
piles  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
based  on  the  acreage  of  small  grain  in  these 
states  as  shown  by  the  agricultural  reports. 
This  computation  shows  in  these  four  states 
836,352  acres  of  ground  actually  covered  by 
straw  piles.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  these  straw  piles  are  in  the  fields  and 
not  stacked  in  a  straw  yard  or  around  the  build- 
ings. 

A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  ground  on  which 
these  straw  piles  stand  will  not  be  cultivated 
next  year,  and  some  of  it  not  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years,  because  the  old  straw  is  still 
there.    It  is  fair  to  say  the  rental  value  of  this 


land  is  $3  per  acre.  So,  in  rental  value  alone 
in  these  states  is  lost  $1,672,704,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  inconvenience  of  plowing,  cutting  and 
cultivating  around  this  old  pile  or  the  further 
detriment  to  the  adjoining  land  on  account  of 
the  distribution  of  weed  seeds.  True,  this  loss 
to  any  one  farmer  is  not  great.  It  is,  however, 
just  one  of  the  many  leaks  that  it  is  easy  to 
stop. 

Generally  speaking,  farmers  living  in  the 
states  for  which  we  are  quoting  these  figures 
have  been  raising  good  crops  when  weather  con- 
ditions were  right.  The  soil  has  seemed  to  re- 
tain its  fertility,  and  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  very  important  matter  of  giv- 
ing back  to  the  land  at  least  something  in  re- 
turn for  what  we  are  taking  from  it.  The  time 
is  rapidly  coming — and  is  here  on  some  of  these 
farms — when  the  soil  must  have  returned  to  it 
in  the  form  of  fertilizer  what  has  been  taken 
away. 

The  practice  of  burning  the  straw  still  goes 
on  in  some  localities  and  on  some  farms.  Have 
you  ever  figured  how  much  money  is  actually 
going  up  in  smoke  when  you  burn  a  straw  pile? 
The  time  is  going  to  come  when  commercial 
fertilizers  will  have  to  be  used  on  many  of  our 
farms.  These  fertilizers  cost  money.  Based  on 
the  prices  of  commercial  fertilizers,  straw  is 
worth  as  a  fertilizer  $2.50  per  ton.  Just  bear 
this  in  mind  and  remember  when  you  touch  a 
match  to  a  straw  pile  you  are  actually  burning 
up  $2.50  for  every  ton  of  straw  you  consume. 

The  practice  of  burning  straw  is  generally 
followed  in  new  countries.  The  land  is  new  and 
we  don't  think  we  need  it.    Many  farmers  in 


these  countries  claim  manure  will  hurt  the  land 
and  prevent  good  crops. 

The  writer  lived  in  one  of  these  new  coun- 
tries some  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  was  said  ma- 
nure would  ruin  the  land.  Practically  all  the 
straw  and  manure  was  burned.  In  going  over 
this  same  country  now  we  find  things  have 
changed.  The  s-traw  is  being  taken  care  of 
and  the  manure  is  spread.  Time  will  bring  any 
farming  country  to  the  necessity  of  manuring 
the  land. 

Figured  on  a  basis  of  one-half  ton  of  straw 
to  the  acre,  there  was  produced  in  these  four 
states  10,032,207  tons  in  1912.  We  believe  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  half  of  this  great  amount  is 
absolutely  wasted,  either  by  burning  or  careless 
handling.  If  this  is  true,  figuring  its  value  at 
$2.50  per  ton,  we  wasted  in  1912  (and  will 
probably  waste  annually  an  equal  amount) 
$12,540,308. 

Our  older  communities  are  getting  away  from 
the  "farming  for  grain  alone"  idea,  because 
they  have  been  forced  to.  They  are  each  year 
beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  by- 
products of  the  farm.  They  are  rapidly  getting 
rid  of  the  fellows  who  know  the  land  doesn't 
need  any  fertilizer.  Straw  is  one  of  the  many 
by-products  that  may  be  turned  to  good  account. 
It  is  one  of  the  by-products  most  carelessly 
handled. 

Improved  ideas,  improved  methods  and  im- 
proved machinery  have  made  it  possible  to  turn 
this  valuable  by-product  into  a  money  maker 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  slack  business  for  us  to  continue  this 
waste. 


To  What  Depth  Should  We  Plow  for  Wheat 


HOULD  I  practice  deep,  medium  or 

S shallow  plowing?  This  question 
arises  in  the  mind  of  each  wheat 
wheat  grower  when  he  is  getting 
ready  to  prepare  his  wheat  field. 
While  the  answer  to  this  question 
must  depend  upon  local  soil  con- 
ditions in  particular,  yet  experimental  results 
give  valuable  data  on  this  point. 

In  1906  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  commenced  an  experiment  to 
compare  deep,  medium  and  shallow  plowing  in 
growing  wheat.  The  experiment  ran  for  four 
seasons  and  duplicate  plots  were  used  in  each 
test.  The  soil  was  turned  each  year  to  seven 
depths,  namely — three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight  and  nine  inches.  Two  plots  were  not 
plowed,  but  only  double-disked,  in  order  to  com- 
pare that  method  of  preparing  a  wheat  seed 
bed  with  the  plowing.  The  plowing  was  done 
August  1  each  season  and  afterward  all  of  the 
plots  received  practically  the  same  cultural 
treatment. 

The  four  years'  average  yields  showed  that 
the  highest  yield  on  the  average — sixteen  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  acre — came  from  the  plots  that 
were  plowed  seven  inches  deep,  while  the  lowest 
yield  on  the  average — ten  bushels  per  acre — 
came  from  the  plots  that  were  disked!  only.  Not 
only,  therefore,  did  the  deepest  plowing,  or  that 
eight  and  nine  inches  in  depth,  respectively, 
cost  more,  but  the  resulting  yields  were  actually 
less  than  from  seven-inch  plowing. 

Depends  on  Soil 

The  results  of  the  experiment  at  the  Okla- 
Experiment  Station  should  be  especially  valua- 
ble to  those  wheat  growers  who  have  soils  that 
are  similar  to  the  soil  on  which  these  tests  were 
conducted.  The  experiments  were  conducted 
upon  a  fine  silt  soil,  very  low  in  organic  matter. 
The  soil  and  subsoil  run  together  badly,  and  as 
a  result  the  effects  of  extremely  deep  plowing 
are  soon  lost.     Such  a  soil  type  is  found  on 
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many  of  the  upland  soils  in  the  southwest  and 
on  many  bottom  lands  in  the  south  central  por- 
tion of  the  wheat-growing  belt.  In  such  soils, 
under  normal  conditions,  plowing  deeper  than 
seven  inches  is  neither  advisable  nor  profitable. 

Bulletin  No.  176  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  reports  results  for  1910  of 
an  experiment  with  wheat  where  the  depth  of 
plowing  varied  from  three  to  seven  inches.  Up- 
land soil,  low  in  producing  power,  was  used  in 
the  experiment,  and  the  plots  were  plowed  July 
15.  The  seven-inch  plowing  gave  a  yield  of 
38.36  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  three-inch 
plowing  gave  33.46  bushels  per  acre.  The  land 
plowed  seven  inches  deep,  therefore,  produced 
about  five  bushels  more  wheat  per  acre  than 
the  land  plowed  three  inches  deep. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  at  both  sta- 
tions showed  that  medium  deep  plowing  is  more 
profitable  than  shallow  plowing  and  that  seven- 
inch  plowing  is  the  right  depth  for  wheat  grow- 
ing under  the  soil  conditions  represented. 

In  the  medium  sandy  soils,  underlaid  with 
loose,  sandy  subsoils,  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  wheat  belt,  plowing  should  not  be  deep. 
Such  plowing  would  only  tend  to  increase  the 
porosity  of  the  subsoil,  which  is  already  so 
loose  and  open  that  large  quantities  of  water 
absorbed  by  the  surface  soil  are  lost  for  crop 
production. 

In  those  soils  that  have  a  medium  subsoil, 
or  one  that  does  not  run  together  badly,  plow- 
ing may  be  deeper  than  seven  inches.  The  prin- 
cipal element  limiting  the  depth  of  plowing  un- 
der such  conditions  would  be  the  cost  of  plow- 
ing. The  cost  of  plowing  deeper  than  seven 
inches  increases  almost  proportionately  with  the 
depth.  When  the  plowing  goes  below  seven 
inches  the  heavy,  impervious  subsoil,  which 
commonly  underlies  the  soils  of  the  southwest, 


brings  a  high  cost — a  cost  out  of  proportion  to 
the  returns  generally  received,  when  done  with 
horses;  with  tractors  the  expense  would  not  in- 
crease perceptibly.  Medium  deep  plowing,  al- 
though advisable  in  wheat  growing,  must  be 
cautiously  used  in  fields  formerly  shallow 
plowed  and  in  the  case  of  late  plowing. 

Do  Deep  Plowing  Early 
The  experiments  conducted  by  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  referred  to  in 
plowing  for  wheat  bring  out  the  foregoing  point. 
Two  plots  of  medium  upland  soil  were  plowed 
to  a  depth  of  three  inches  and  seven  inches,  re- 
spectively, on  July  15.  Two  similar  plots  were 
plowed  to  the  same  depths  on  September  15. 
The  yields  for  1910  were: 
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The  seven-inch  plowing  of  July  15  gave  an 
increased  yield  of  about  five  bushels  per  acre 
over  the  three-inch  plowing  of  the  same  date, 
while  the  seven-inch  plowing  of  September  15 
gave  an  increased  yield  of  but  about  one  bushel 
per  acre  over  the  three-inch  plowing  of  the  same 
date.  If  we  consider  the  cost  of  preparation 
and  the  yield  per  acre,  the  extra  four  inches  of 
plowing  of  the  latter  date  gave  an  increased  re- 
turn in  value  of  crop,  less  cost  of  preparation, 
of  but  56  cents  per  acre,  while  the  extra  four 
inehes  of  plowing  in  July  gave  an  increased  re- 
turn in  the  value  of  crop,  less  cost  of  prepara- 
tion, of  $3.40  per  acre.    Both  would  have  been 
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The  sows  bred  for  September  far- 
row, remaining  on  pasture,  should 
be  fed  enough  grain  to  keep  them 
gradually  gaining  in  flesh  until  far- 
rowing time. 


If  your  oats  or  wheat  are  damp  at 
threshing  time,  throw  into  the  bin  a 
lot  of  dry,  porous  bricks  or  dry  Cot- 
tonwood chunks;  they  will  help  won- 
derfully to  absorb  this  moisture. 

If  the  colts  could  be  allowed  to 
run  in  the  stubble  fields,  they  would 
pick  up  a  lot  of  grain  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste.  If  much 
grain  is  left,  be  a  little  careful  about 
letting  them  get  too  much. 


If  the  cows  had  only  the  protec- 
tion of  a  wire  fence  last  winter,  it 
might  be  a  good  plan  to  arrange  for 
a  good,  comfortable  shed  this  year. 
Some  poles  blanked  up  and  covered 
with  straw  make  a  good  one.  Don't 
put  off  making  it  until  the  fall  work 
begins. 


Get  your  plow  in  shape  for  fall 
plowing.  It  takes  too  much  horse 
flesh  to  pull  a  dull  plow  or  one  with 
a  poor  point.  If  you  didn't  grease 
it  last  spring  when  you  finished 
plowing,  spend  money  enough  to  get 
it  polished,  and  then  you  can  save 
that  amount  of  money  next  year  by 
using  a  small  amount  of  grease  this 
fall. 


The  next  six  weeks  will  probably 
be  the  worst  season  of  the  year  for 
dust.  You  can't  do  anything  better 
calculated  to  fit  your  hogs  for  a  se- 
vere attack  of  cholera  than  let  them 
lie  in  dusty  quarters.  If  sufficient 
rain  doesn't  fall,  haul  water  and  kill 
this  dust.  A  hog  has  very  little 
chance  to  resist  an  attack  of  cholera 
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Granting  Licenses  to  Serum  Plants 

Now  that  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  of  Nebraska  has  made 
the  requirement  that  all  serum  plants  selling  their  product  in  the 
state  must  first  have  a  government  license,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
government  in  its  granting  of  these  licenses. 

We  have  talked  to  a  large  number  of  commercial  manufacturers 
of  serum,  some  having  licenses  from  the  government  and  some  hav- 
ing been  inspected  by  government  men  and  their  licenses  not  yet 
granted. 

In  talking  to  these  men  we  have  found  them  making  one  uni- 
versal statement — the  government  does  not  seem  to  know  what  they 
•want  in  the  way  of  equipment.  We  fully  realize  the  fact  that  the 
manufacture  of  serum  is  comparatively  a  new  problem;  that  the  gov- 
ernment feels  the  necessity  of  being  careful;  that  the  necessity  of  a 
good  product  being  made  by  these  manufacturers  demands  the  great- 
est possible  care  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  making  require- 
ments for  equipment. 

With  its  attitude  of  being  careful  in  making  these  requirements 
we  are  in  hearty  accord.  It  does  seem  to  us,  however,  that  there 
should  be  some  definite  standard  of  requirement  with  which  the  man- 
ufacturer may  comply  in  fitting  up  his  plant.  Some  applicants  for 
license  have  told  us  that  one  inspector  making  an  inspection  of  the 
plant  had  required  a  certain  equipment.  This  was  complied  with  and 
another  inspection  asked.  The  next  inspector  said  the  equipment 
asked  for  by  the  first  inspector  wouldn't  do  at  all,  and  made  the  ap- 
plicant for  license  take  it  out.  This  kind  of  work  doesn't  appeal  to 
us  as  being  right.  It  doesn't  look  like  it  is  giving  the  manufacturer 
applying  for  license  a  square  deal. 

The  manufacture  of  serum  is  an  honorable,  commercial  pursuit, 
just  as  hundreds  of  others  are.  The  nature  of  the  business  requires 
regulation.  We  are  sure  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  commercial  man- 
ufacturers are  anxious  to  comply  with  any  requirement  desired  by  the 
government,  but  it  seems  in  many  cases  they  can't  find  out  what  that 
requirement  is.  In  justice  to  them  it  should  be  made  known,  and 
then  application  for  license  not  denied  because  the  requirement  is 
changed  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

One  applicant  told  us  he  had  had  seven  inspections  and  license 
not  yet  granted,  each  time  making  the  additions  or  changes  suggested 
by  the  inspector.    Does  this  look  right? 

This  paper  is,  and  has  been,  strongly  in  favor  of  all  plants  hav- 
ing a  government  license,  but  we  do  think  they  should  know  what 
the  necessary  requirements  are.    It's  only  justice. 


The  1914  Hay  Crop 

The  hay  crop  promises  to  be  very 
heavy  in  many  localities,  while  re- 
verse conditions  are  represented 
from  some  other  commercial  hay- 
producing  sections.  The  shortage 
of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  country 
helps  to  solve  the  shortage  of  the 
hay  crop  where  such  a  condition  ex- 
ists. It  is  reasonable  to  guess  that 
the  hay  supply  will  be  abundant 
where  properly  distributed  to  meet 
the  feeding  demand.  The  early  cut- 
tings of  alfalfa  made  a  good  yield. 
There  are  good  prospects  for  the 
third  and  fourth  crops.  One  good, 
soaking  rain  when  the  crop  is  start- 
ing and  another  about  two  weeks 
later  will  guarantee  a  good  yield. 
The  native  hay  meadows  are  already 
made.  Feed  conditions  have  been 
good  this  season,  and  we  now  await 
the  outcome  of  the  corn  crop. 


Wheat  for  Emergency 

Over  most  of  our  territory  we 
have  harvested  a  good  wheat  crop. 
Some  of  this  crop  is  already  on  the 
market.  A  large  per  cent  is  still  in 
the  farmers'  hands,  either  in  the  bin 
or  In  the  stack. 

Prospects  for  a  corn  crop  are 
good,  but  the  crop  is  not  yet  made. 

Wouldn't  i»  be  a  good  plan  to  hold 
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at  least  enough  of  the  wheat  crop  to 
feed  and  fatten  the  hogs  on  hand? 
Experiments  have  shown  wheat  to  be 
about  as  valuable  as  corn  for  feed- 
ing hogs  when  properly  fed. 

Thousands  of  our  farmers  last 
year  had  the  sad  experience  of  being 
compelled  to  sell  not  only  their  sur- 
plus, but  their  breeding  stock  of 
hogs,  just  because  of  a  failure  of  the 
corn  crop,  and  that  after  a  fine  pros- 
pect early  in  the  season. 

The  selling  of  our  breeding  stock 
is  expensive  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  takes  time  to  get  back  into  the 
business,  takes  money  to  buy  what 
we  want  and  generally  years  of  care- 
full  selection. 

If  you  have  a  good  supply  of 
wheat  on  hand,  hold  at  least  enough 
of  it  to  insure  your  not  being  com- 
pelled to  sell  your  hogs  at  an  im- 
mature age  or  to  part  with  the  brood 
sows  you  have  by  careful  selection 
placed  in  the  herd. 


It  is  a  splendid  time  now  to  do 
some  effective  weed  killing  for  next 
year.  Every  weed  that  goes  to  seed 
this  fall  makes  extra  work  for  you 
next  year.  There  are  plenty  of  our 
cornfields  in  which  cockleburs  are 
growing.  Get  them  before  they 
ripen.  The  only  effective  way  we 
know  is  to  go  through  the  corn  by 
rows  and  pull  all  in  sight. 
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The  Cow  and  the  5heep 

There  is  always  more  or  less  dis- 
cussion as  to  which  is  the  more 
profitable,  the  cow  or  the  sheep. 
This,  like  all  other  live  stock  and 
agricultural  comparisons,  depends 
more  on  the  handler  than  on  the 
stock.  A  sheepman  will  succeed  best 
with  sheep,  and  a  cowman  best  with 
the  cow,  because  the  conditions  and 
requirements  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  each  will  be 
contributed,  and  the  animals  will  do 
their  best. 

All  kinds  of  farm  'animals  will  suc- 
ceed and  become  profitable  when 
properly  handled.  This  we  see  on 
all  sides;  it  has  been  proven.  The 
question  nowadays  is,  Will  the  owner 
or  handler  of  live  stock  make  a  suc- 
cess out  of  the  business  of  handling 
stock?  The  business  itself  is  a  suc- 
cess, but  the  handler  often  does  not 
know  anything  about  the  business  of 
handling  stock,  andl  therefore  fails 
in  obtaining  the  best  results  or  even 
moderate  results. 

The  sheep  is  a  profitable  animal 
on  the  farm  and  has  been  made  a 
very  profitable  animal  on  the  range 
when  systematically  handled.  The 
cow  is  a  profitable  animal  on  the 
farm  when  used  as  a  dairy  feature, 
and  the  farmer  who  has  an  aptitude 
for  dairy  management  land  dairy 
work  will  make  a  success  with  the 
cow  in  this  line  of  industry. 

The  relative  cost  of  keeping  the 
cow  and  the  sheep  cannot  be  figured 
accurately,  owing  to  the  variation  in 
the  size  and  feeding  capacity  of  these 
animals.  The  experiences  of  those 
who  have  thought  they  observed 
tests  closely  are  widely  different  in 
their  estimates,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  five  to  ten  sheep,  as  an  "equiva- 
lent to  a  cow  in  matter  of  feed  con- 
sumed and  expense  of  keeping.  All 
sheep  and  all  cows  are  not  on  an 
equal  basis  in  consumption  of  feed. 
It  is  fiair,  however,  to  presume  that 
on  an  average  of  six  sheep  can  be 
kept  on  the  feed  required  for  a 
1,000-pound  cow. 

The  keeping  of  a  few  sheep  on  the 
farm  where  there  are  pastures 
fenced  to  hold  them  is  a  safe  propo- 
sition for  any  farmer.  Even  the 
dairy  farmer  may  find  it  profitable 
to  keep  a  few  sheep,  as  they  are 
good  weed  destroyers,  and  in  wool 
and  mutton  will  return  a  good  profit 
for  feed  consumed.  They  are  not  in- 
jurious to  cow  pastures,  as  many  be- 
lieve, especially  where  but  few  are 
kept.  The  keeping  of  cattle  and 
sheep  on  the  same  pastures  at  the 
same  time  is  not  recommended;  yet 
all  over  the  eastern  sheep-raising 
districts  the  cow  pastures  were  usu- 
ally the  run  of  a  few  sheep  of  extra 
quality,  those  being  given  a  little 
extra  care  for  show  or  breeding  pur- 
poses. The  keeping  of  a  few  sheep 
is  the  best  way  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  profit,  also  of  the  matter  of 
whether  you  would  like  to  engage  in 
sheep  raising  as  a  business. 


Hog  cholera  is  beginning  to  show 
up  in  different  localities.  Be  care- 
ful about  going  around  public  stock 
yards  and  then  going  into  your  own 
bog  yard  without  thoroughly  disin- 
fecting your  shoes. 
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Whom  Will  You  Elect? 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is 
not  a  political  paper,  but  we  can't 
help  at  this  time  saying  something 
about  politics,  for  the  politics  of  our 
6tate  and)  nation  are  the  business  of 
the  state  and  nation. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  too 
many  of  our  farmers  do  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  politics.  We 
refer  in  particular  to  their  careless- 
ness in  voting,  both  at  the  primary 
election  and  the  fall  election. 

Very  often  do  we  hear  someone 
making  a  kick  about  some  official, 
saying  he  is  absolutely  unfit  to  fill 
the  office.  Inquiry  of  the  fellow 
making  the  kick  very  often  reveals 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  take  the 
time  and  trouble  to  go  to  either  the 
primary  or  general  election  and 
help  select  men  to  fill  the  various 
offices. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  both  these  election 
days  and  cast  his  ballot.  It  is  as 
much  his  duty  to  do  this  as  it  is  to 
attend  to  any  part  of  the  particular 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
This  applies  to  the  farmer  as  well  as 
to  the  business  man. 

Under  the  primary  nomination 
system,  every  man  has  an  equal 
chance  to  say  who  shall  be  the  can- 
didate of  his  party,  and  he  should, 
without  fail,  do  his  duty  in  seeing 
to  it  that  the  best  men  possible  are 
placed  on  the  ticket  for  election. 

Te  office  of  state  railway  commis- 
sioner is  one  of  great  importance, 
particularly  so  to  the  farmer.  This 
commission  has  to  deal  with  so 
many  matters  directly  affecting  the 
farmer  that  the  man  who  fills  this 
office  should  know  the  farmer  and 
his  needs.  He  should  be  a  man  who 
has  had/  to  do  with  public  matters, 
one  who  has  knowledge  of  public- 
service  corporations  and  what  may 
be  expected  of  them. 

At  the  next  election  the  people  of 
Nebraska  will  elect  one  man  for  a 
full  term  of  six  years  to  fill  this 
important  office.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  this  office  in 
both  the  old  parties.  The  farmers 
have  the  time  to  look  into  the  rec- 
ords of  the  different  candidates  for 
this  office  and  should  do  so.  They 
should  find  out  who  among  the  dif- 
ferent candidates  knows  and  will  ap- 
preciate the  farmers'  position.  The 
farmer  wants  no  advantage,  but  he 
does  want  a  square  deal. 

Hog  Cholera  Day 

A  successful  hog  cholera  day  was 
held  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  on  July  11. 
In  this  county  (Madison)  there  is  a 
farm  demonstrator  and  a  county  or- 
ganization. The  meeting  was  well 
advertised  and  surprisingly  well  at- 
tended. 

A  more  busy  time  for  the  farm- 
ers couldn't  have  been  selected. 
Harvest  was  on  in  full  blast.  The 
second  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  going 
into  the  stack  and  many  farmers 
were  busy  with  their  wild  hay.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  register 
showed  an  attendance  of  better  than 
200.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  this 
meeting  had  been  held  at  a  time 
when  farmers  could  have  more  easily 
left  their  fields  twice  the  number 
would  have  attended. 

This  meeting  showed  at  least  two 


things:  The  hog  industry  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  northeast  Ne- 
braska, and  its  farmers  are  deter- 
mined to  do  their  part  to  get  away, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  terrible 
losses  occasioned  by  hog  cholera. 

A  glance  over  the  register  of  the 
attendance  at  this  meeting  showed 
some  farmer  in  attendance  from 
every  postoffice  within  a  radius  of 
fifty  miles  of  Norfolk. 

It  was  an  all-day  meeting.  Part 
of  the  program  was  given  in  the  fore- 
noon, to  a  good  audience,  and  part  in 
the  afternoon.  Some  farmers  were 
so  busy  at  home  that  they  came  for 
the  forenoon  meeting  and  went  to 
the  harvest  fields  in  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Day,  field  veterinarian 
for  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board, 
spoke  on  vaccination,  when  and  how 
to  do  it,  explaining  how  to  use  serum 
and  virus,  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  its  use  and  how  to  use  the  instru- 
ments. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gain,  chief  veterinarian 
of  the  agricultural  college,  told 
about  the  making  of  serum  and 
virus,  the  kind  of  hogs  used,  and  re- 
sults of  many  experiments  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 

E.  Z.  Russell,  associate  editor  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
spoke  of  hog  cholera  control  from 
the  farmer's  side,  showing  many 
practical  things  the  farmer  can  do 
to  assist  materially  in  the  control 
and  eradication  of  the  disease. 

Drs.  Gain  and  Day  answered  many 
questions  from  those  present  about 
the  disease,  treatment,  etc.  One 
thing  about  the  questions  asked  im- 
pressed us  very  much,  and  that  was 
the  kind  of  questions.  Every  ques- 
tion was  a  practical  one,  showing  a 
sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
questioner  to  get  a  better  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business.  The 
"smart  fellow"  trying  to  catch  the 
speaker  wasn't  there. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Dr. 
Day  vaccinated  seven  pigs,  showing 
by  actual  work  how  it  should  be 


done.  He  also  killed  and  held  a 
post-mortem  over  pigs  that  had  been 
sick,  showing  the  hog  raisers  how 
to  know,  by  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, whether  or  not  their  hogs  are 
affected  with  hog  cholera. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
believes  great  good  is  going  to  come 
from  these  meetings.  We  believed 
this  when  we  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  field  veterinarian.  The  farmers 
want  to  know,  and  are  going  to 
know,  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Val  Kuska,  farm  demonstrator  of 
Madison  county,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  successful  outcome  of 
this  meeting.  Prof.  Anderson,  field) 
man  in  charge  of  farm  demon- 
strators of  the  extension  department 
of  the  university,  was  there  and 
gave  valuable  assistance. 

A  word  to  the  farmers.  Organize 
in  the  fight  against  hog  cholera.  You 
cm  get  valuable  assistance  through 
the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  and 
extension  departments  of  the  State 
Iiniversity.  It  is  free  to  you. 
Wouldn't  it  be  well  for  you  to  avail 
yourself  of  this  help? 


How  to  Grow  Weeds 

Do  not  forget  the  weeds  that  have 
been  growing  during  the  past  weeks 
of  fine  crop  weather.  Weeds  con- 
stitute the  one  prominent  crop  of 
the  farm  that  grows  without  culti- 
vation. All  that  the  weeds  need  in 
order  to  produce  a  good  crop,  when 
the  moisture  conditions  are  favora- 
ble, is  to  be  let  alone.  You  need 
not  jump  into  a  weed  patch  with  cul- 
tivator or  harrow  to  insure  a  good 
growth;  just  stand  back  and  look 
over  the  fence  and  do  nothing,  and 
a  bounteous  crop  will  surely  be  the 
result.  "Big  crops,  big  weeds,"  is  a 
familiar  saying  with  the  old-time 
pioneer  farmers,  and  it  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  weeds 
back  a  little  several  times  during 
their  growing,  as  this  keeps  them 
from  producing  too  much  seed. 


Insect  Extermination 

It  should  be  gratifying  to  all  per- 
sons who  can  realize  that  they  be- 
long to  the  great  army  of  consumers 
to  observe  the  interest  and  concern 
that  the  United  States  secretary  of 
agriculture  Is  manifesting  in  devis- 
ing co-operative  means  of  extermina- 
tion of  the  insect  pests  that  are  so 
disastrously  attacking  andl  ruining 
the  crops  of  the  country  in  such 
wide-spread  areas.  The  effect  of  in- 
sect damage  each  year  on  crop  yield 
Is  considerable  in  the  aggregate,  but 
most  sensitively  experienced  locally 
in  the  communities  and  states  where 
the  pests  develop  and  prosecute  their 
work  of  destruction  unchecked. 

The  spasmodic  efforts  that  have 
been  exerted  to  head  off  these  vari- 
ous destructive  agencies  have  ac- 
complished very  little  for  permanent 
good.  A  systematic,  well  planned 
fight  against  all  forms  of  crop-de- 
stroying insects,  supervised  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  the  base  of  operations, 
and  co-operated  in  by  state,  county 
and  community  organization,  may  be 
made  effective  in  the  permanent 
eradication  of  these  pests.  It  has 
been  plainly  demonstrated  by  the  ef- 
forts of  some  states,  as,  for  instance, 
Kansas,  in  combating  the  spread  of 
the  Hessian  fly  and  chinch  bug,  that 
concentrated  effort  properly  planned 
andi  carried  out  is  effective  in  re- 
ducing the  spread  of  the  insects. 

It  now  devolves  upon  all  crop- 
growing  states  to  join  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  an  effort 
to  suppress  and  completely  eradicate 
any  insect  pests  that  may  develop  in 
any  locality  that  the  work  may  be 
started  on  the  first  evidence  of  in- 
sect development  and  continued  un- 
remittingly until  every  vestige  of  It 
has  disappeared.  Extermination  by 
organized  effort  is  the  plausible 
means  of  permanent  relief. 


Hark!  the  Chorus  of 
15,000  Farmers! 

"The  Sandwich  Elevator  Wins" 


READ  THE  VERDICT 
OF  THE  JUDGES! 

John  Mehlln.  Jr.  Hum  bo  It.  Neb.  "The  Sand- 
wich ts  certainly  a  great  labor-saver  I  can 
nil  my  crib  to  the  top  now  where  without  It  a 
third  of  the  apace  would  be  empty." 

C.H.Kellar.  Marshall.  Minn.   •"My  Sandwich 
nas  elevated  in  one  season  between  25.000  and 
80.000  bushels  of  corn  for  myself  and  neigh- 
bors.Had  my  crop  picked  one  cent  a  bushel  less 
on  account  of  bav- 
ins the  Sandwich 
Elevator." 

Wyatt  Carr.  Col- 
lin*, la.  "Cribbed 
10.0  0  0  bushels 
with  the  Sandwich 
Elevator  without 
•  cent  of  expense. 
Could  not  do  with- 
out one." 


Send  Today  for  this  Free  Catalog 

And  the  name  of  a  dealer  nearby  who  will 
show  you  the  Everlasting  Sandwich.  This  book 
pictures  it — tells  the  inside  facts  of  Elevator 
construction— why  we  build  of  Cypress*  "the 
wood  eternal,"  line  it  with  steel  and  give  yota 
the  best  though  it  costs  us  more,  for  Cypress  is 
a  costly  wood;  yet  we  have  always  used  it. 
This  book  also  gives  you  measurements  of 
cribs  and 


The  Noiseless  Elevator— Doesn't  Rattle  to  Piecesl 


Beware  of  the  elevator  that  rattles,  for  that  deaf- 
ening rattle  and  din  means  a  steady  vibration— a  steady 
loosening  and  anally  the  dropping  out  of  the  nuts, 
bolts  and  rivets.  Then  Smash! 

Made  of  Cypress 

The  Sandwich  is  made  of  Cypress,  "the  wood  eter- 
nal" and  will  be  everlastingly  on  the  job  when  the 
steel  kind  is  dented,  bent  and  out  of  running— when 
pine  and  poplar  have  rotted  and  fallen  to  pieces.  Farm- 
ers know  the  value  of  our  system  of  construction  for  we 
sell  more  olevators  than  any  other  manufacturer. 


Cannot  Sag 


Straight  and  firm  all  the  time.  Here's  hov7  we  do  it. 
Elevator  is  made  in  two  sections  with  strong  malleable 
hinge  couplings  Hinges  extend  20  in.  on  elevator  sides. 


WRITE    QUICK  FOR 
SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


FREE 


This  is  doubly  re-enforced  by  4*$  in.  bolts  that  hold  the 
sections  closelv  and  firmly  Every  four  feet  on  bottom 
and  sides,  rigid  heavy  band  strap-iron  braces  and 
trusses  are  placed. 

Sandwich  Special  Features 

Has  corn  cleaning  prate  which  screens  out  shelled 
corn,  husks  and  silk.  Your  corn  is  clean  when  cnobed. 
Steel  drasrs  and  flights  bo  clear  across  elevator.  No 
chance  for  clogging.  Tilting  or  Swinging  Receiving 
Hopner  Overhead  Wagon  Dump— (No  dangerous 
platform  for  team  to  stumble  over)— simyle  in  opera- 
tion; light,  easy  to  transport.   Best  for  driveways. 

Sandwich  Bucket  Elevators 

We  also  make  Bucket  Elevators  with  18  in.  cups  and  No. 
77  chain.  Send  for  Free  Booklet  giving  full  Information. 

CATALOG 

209  Walnut  Street,  Sandwich.  III. 
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Great  50%  Discount 

On  our  famous  Hay  Machines,  manu- 
factured for  25  years.  Guaranteed 
to  last  5  to  10  years  at  the  following 
cash  prices:  Hay  Rake,  $12.50;  Over 
shot  Stacker,  $25.00 — one-half  with 
order.  Will  accept  your  check,  money 
order  or  draft. 

CHEROKEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Cherokee,  Iowa. 


Free  land 
information 

You  can  learn  the  facts 

about  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try through  The  "  -wentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer's  Free  Land  i  .for- 
mation 3ureau,  which  is  main- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  Let  us  know  what  local  • 
ity  you  are  interested  in  and  we 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of  its 
crops,  climate  conditions,  live 
stock,  government  land.  etc. — all 
such  facts  maye  be  had  if  you 
■oill  simply  send  postage  for  re- 
ply and  address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  read  It. 


.J 


The  Economical  Storage  of  Hay 


HERE  is  possibly  no  feature 
of  the  storage  question  on 
the  farm  that  merits  more 
consideration  than  the  eco- 
nomical housing  of  the  hay  crop. 
There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  fa- 
vor of  baling  as  a  storage  feature  in 
the  matter  of  handling  and  preserv- 
ing the  hay  on  the  farm.  The  saving 
of  the  hay  from  the  harvest  field  de- 
mands stacking  as  a  usual  harvest- 
ing proposition,  because  conditions 
•are  such  that  stacking  is  the  only 
sure  and  quick  process  of  handling 
the  partially  cured  product.  This 
quite  generally  demands  the  stack- 
ing to  be  done  in  the  hayfield  and  at 
the  nearest  and  most  central  point 
where  there  is  hay  sufficient  for  a 
stack,  unless  in  wet  ground,  where 
higher  and  dryer  points  are  selected 
for  the  stacking  and  hay  moved  to 
it.  The  urgency  is  to  get  the  hay  in 
some  form  of  storage  that  will  save 
it  from  rain  or  storm. 

The  desirability  of  baling  hay  on 
the  farm  for  fnrm  use  is  gaining 
ground  among  many  of  the  best 
farmers  and  live  stock  handlers  all 
over  the  country  as  an  economic  la- 


bor-saving and  money-saving  propo- 
sition. The  handling  of  loost  hay  is 
n  slow,  tedious,  disagreeable  job,  and 
appreciated  after  one  has  spent  a 
season  in  feeding  out  the  baled'  ar- 
ticle. Besides  the  convenience  of 
handling  the  baled  hay  the  saving  of 
time  is  a  matter  that  counts  forcibly 
with  the  teams  and  men  employed  in 
the  matter  of  expense. 

The  storage  of  hay  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  proposition  that 
the  farmer  and  hay  producer  must 
figure  with  in  the  matter  of  econom- 
ical hay  production.  The  one  great 
question  today  is,  How  can  the  hay 
taken  from  the  harvest  field  be  most 
economically  and  safely  stored,  free 
from  damage  or  loss  in  quality? 
This  question  implies  a  saving  of 
commercial  quality,  whether  it  is  to 
be  fed  on  the  farm  or  sold  into  the 
shipping  trade. 

The  building  of  barns  or  sheds  to 
store  loose  bay  in  is  a  big  job  and 
an  expensive  investment  that  usually 
lies  idle  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
The  stacking  of  hay  seems  to  be  the 
logical  proposition  to  the  average 
farmer,  but  it  metms  considerable 
loss  in  damage  and  waste  by  rain, 
ftorm  and  the  varying  influences  of 


the  weather,  especially  If  left  to 
stand  through  the  autumn  and  into 
the  winter  season.  The  attempt  to 
bale  out  of  the  windrow  before  stack- 
ing is  argued  by  some,  but  this  de- 
mands expert  judgment  in  getting 
cured  to  a  condition  that  it  will  not 
heat  in  the  bale  when  stored  in  large 
bulk  in  sheds  and  barns. 

The  practice  of  stacking,  and  as 
soon  as  the  harvest  is  finished  start- 
ing the  baler  to  work  baling  from 
the  stack,  to  be  raked  up  under 
cover  of  the  shed,  is  advocated  by 
many  who  bale  to  feed,  as  well  as 
those  who  bale  for  sale.  Well  cured 
hay  cannot  be  put  into  better  pre- 
serving form  than  in  the  bale.  Hay 
of  any  kind  cannot  be  put  into  more 
convenient  form  for  handling  than 
in  the  bale.  In  the  matter  of  storage 
advantage  in  shed  or  barn  there  can 
be  no  comparison  made  between  the 
baled  over  the  loose  h(ay. 

The  hay  baler  is  a  neighborhood 
necessity  now,  and  with  the  large 
hay  farm  will  soon  be  as  common  as 
the  stacker.  Its  hay-saving  and  la- 
bor-saving advantages  will  warrant 
its  purchase.  There  is  a  difference  in 
balers  and  in  the  kind  of  work  they 
do.  We  recommend  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  different  makes  and  the 
purchase  of  a  baler  wherever  hay  is 
raised  in  any  quantity. 


Criticising  Official  Activities  for  Health 


THE  LIGHT,  POWERFUL,  DURABLE  AND  ECONOMICAL 

DENNING  PUG  TRACTOR 

For  Plowing,  Disking,  Harrowing,  Seeding,  Mowing,  HarYesting, 

Hauling  and  Belt  Work. 
24-H.  P.  on  belt  arranged  for  two 


14-inch  plows. 

Boiler  bearing1  transmission  and 
belt  shaft. 

The  light  weight  does  not  pack  the 
soil,  but  lightens  operating  expenses 
and  maintenance. 


30-H.  P.  on  belt  arranged  for  three 
14-inch  plows. 

Cut  gears  enclosed  in  dust-proof 
cases  and  run  in  oil. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature, 
prices,  and.  terms..  Our.  exclusive 
a-rency  proposition  will  be  profitable 
to  you. 


Denning  Motor  Implement  Co.,  Dept.  T,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


One  Tractor  For  Every  Power  Purpose  on  the  Farm 


'The  Little  Fellow  withThe  Bis  Full" 

15  Tractive-35  Brake  Horsepower.  4-Cylinder 
Motor.  3-Speed  Control 

Tp!\ESIGNED  expressly  for  general   purposes  on 

JLj)  tfca  average  farm.  The  result  of  ten  years 
steady  improvement.  Actual  one-man  con- 
trol, easy  to  operate,  inexpensive  to  buy  and 
maintain.  GUARANTEED  83  reserve  surplus 
over  rated  power  and  to  have  more  power  per 
pound  than  any  other  tractor  built. 

UNEQUALED  FOR  PLOWING  AND  CULTI- 
VATING as  it  will  easily  pull  four  14-inch  plows, 
plus  harrows  or  packer,  2  miles  an  hour.  Does 
five  times  the  plowing  of  man  and  team  and 
plows  d  .-oper  and  hotter.  Saves  time  and  brings 
bigger  crop  yields. 

Eight  feet  whcclbaso,  six  feet  high.  Gets 
into  fence  corners.  Exerts  less  pressure 
on  plowrd  ground  than  any  other  tractor 

of       '>    I  power. 

CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  THAN  HORSES  for 
plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  mowing,  threshing, 
pumping  water,  hauling,  road  building,  etc. 

Send  for  free  booklet.  "Power  on  the 
Farm."  and  let  us  show  you  the  way  to 
cheaper  power  and  Bigger  Farm  Profits. 

See  our  exhibit  at  Fremont.  > "  P  wit  I)  rn-'ti^'mti  n, 
AufM  It  --' 

THE  DAUCH  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  TC7,  Sandus'  ■■,  Ohio 


NE  of  the  western  coast  farm 
papers,    in    an  editorial, 
sharply  criticises  the  health 
commissioner  of  one  of  the 
coast    cities    for    activity  in 
to  provide  some  regulation 
for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  milk  from 
cows  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

This  paper  accuses  the  health  com- 
missioner of  playing  to  the  galleries, 
and  suggests  that  he  had  first  better 
ascertain  whether  tuberculosis  germs 
in  milk  are  transmissible  to  human 
beings.  It  calls  upon  the  mayor  of 
the  city  to  put  a  muzzle  on  the  health 
commissioner  until  this  point  is  defi- 
nitely determined. 

It  certainly  seems  strange  to  us 
that  anyone  could  take  such  a  posi- 
tion as  this  paper  does.  It  questions 
the  disease  being  transmissible. 
Many  records  show  positively  that 
this  disease  has  been  traced  directly 
to  milk  from  cows  having  tubercu- 
losis. In  one  test  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  New  York  twelve  healthy 
babies  were  fed  with  milk  from  cows 
having  tuberculosis,  and  in  every 
case  the  bbby  was  affected,  but  by 
proper  care  and  food  the  babies  were 
afterward  made  sound  and  well. 
Would  not  this  test  prove  that  the 
disease  was  transmissible? 

In  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the 
government  people  were  cautioned 
against  using  milk  from  cows  having 
tuberculosis,  saying  that  tests  had 
positively  shown  the  disease  to  be 
transmissible  from  animals  to  human 
beings.  It  is  our  opinion  that  when 
the  government  sends  out  such  warn- 
ings as  this  it  is  time  for  the  people 
to  take  notice. 

Suppose  positive  evidence  were  not 
at  hand.  Why  should  the  risk  be  in- 
.  i-rred?  Would  the  editor  of  this 
taper  use,  in  his  family,  milk  from 
cows  affected  with  tuberculosis?  Es- 
pecially wouldi  he  want  to  give  it  to 
his  little  babe?    We  think  not,  and 


believe  if  this  editor  were  buying 
milk  from  someone  and  found  the 
cow  from  which  he  was  getting  his 
milk  supply  was  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis, especially  if  the  disease  were 
in  the  udder,  as  has  been  found,  he 
would  be  loud  in  his  protestations  to 
city  officials  for  not  doing  their 
duty. 

Above  all  others,  why  should  the 
editor  of  a  larm  paper  protest 
against  regulations  for  testing  cows 
for  tuberculosis?  If  he  is  abreast  of 
the  times  he  knows  that  thousands 
of  carcasses  of  cattle  are  condemned 
and  tanked  each  year  because  they 
are  affected  with  this  disease.  This 
is  a  direct  loss  to  the  farmer. 

If  he  will  look  up  the  records  of 
the  packing  houses  he  will  find  that 
thousands  of  hog  carcasses  are  like- 
v'ise  condemned  and  he  will  also 
find  that  a  very  large  percent  of 
these  hogs  come  from  dairy  farms 
where  tuberculosis  has  been  found  in 
the  cows. 

Instead  of  criticising  officials  who 
are  wide  awake  in  these  matters,  we 
should  commend  them  and  give  them 
every  assistance  we  can  in  their 
work  of  trying  to  eradicate  all  dis- 
eases, both  in  humans  and  animals. 

To  Awaken  Interest   in  Farm  liife 

Not  only  thousands  of  children, 
but  also  a  great  many  adults  in  New 
York  City,  have  never  seen  a  cow 
with  her  calf,  a  mare  with  her  foal 
or  a  hen  with  her  chickens.  For 
that  reason,  among  others,  many 
persons  are  urging  that  farm  animals 
be  shown  in  the  New  York  Zoological 
park.  They  believe  that  the  sight, 
besides  being  educational,  would  do 
much  to  awaken  the  interest  of  city 
children  in  farm  life. — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


Irish  agricultural  exports  in  1912 
amounted  in  value  to  $141,274,500. 
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Power  and  Power  Farming 


ECHANICAL  power  is  being 
applied  to  practically  every 
phase  of  modern  industry. 
Improved  machinery  and 
cheaper  power  make  it  possible  for 
the  manufacturer  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  employes  and  at  the  same 
time  to  decrease  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. In  the  commercial  world  the 
automobile  and1  motor  truck  are 
found  taking  the  place  of  the  horse 
to  a  large  extent.  This  same  devel- 
opment has  made  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  economize  on  labor  and 
time  by  using  up-to-date  machinery. 

The  large  tractor  was  called  into 
the  west  and  northwest  because  field 
operations  were  very  extensive  and 
labor  was  scarce.  There  they  met 
with  unquestionable  success  and 
were  proven  to  be  wonderful  savers 
of  time  and  expense. 

Demand  of  Average  Farm 
The  man  on  »a  small  farm  is  also 
desirous  of  reducing  the  expense  of 
labor,  saving  feed,  cost  'of  horses 
and  completing  field  operations  in 
less  time.  In  other  words,  he  wants 
a  small  tractor,  which  will  do  for 
him  what  the  gigantic  motors  are 
doing  for  the  west. 

Manufacturers  are  expending  vast 
sums  in  attempts  to  satisfy  this  de- 
mand. Rivalry  is  standardizing  and 
improving  the  output  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity.  Tractors  are  being 
made  of  almost  every  description, 
even  to  guiding  them  with  lines.  The 
question  is  now  up  to  the  farmer, 
which,  if  any,  is  applicable  to  his 
conditions.  While  many  farmers 
have  decided  this  question  for  them- 
selves and  sons  with  emphatic  dis- 
approval of  all  tractors,  nevertheless 
many  progressive  farmers  are  using 
them  successfully;  consequently  they 
are  surely  deserving  of  serious  con- 
sideration and  fair  trial. 

Is  Small  Tractor  Practical? 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  some  au- 
thentic and  first-hand  information, 
letters  were  sent  to  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  tractors  on  medium-sizedi 
farms  in  central  states.  In  all  thir- 
ty-nine replies  were  received  from 
men  who  were  actually  using  their 
tractors  on  farms  from  160  to  3  50 
acres.  The  field  operations  include 
plowing,  disking,  drilling,  harvest- 
ing, clearing  land,  besides  road  grad- 
ing and  belt  work. 

Of  the  thirty-nine  men  thirty-two 
stated  that  the  tractor  has  proven 
itself  a  profitable  investment;  two 
say  that  it  paid  fairly  well,  while 
three  report  a  failure.  Some  of  these 
have  been  used  only  during  the  last 
season,  while  others  have  been  in  use 
for  five  yars.  The  average  experi- 
ence for  the  thirty-nine  men  was 
two  years. 

These  results  do  not  prove  conclu- 
sively that  the  tractor  is  a  profitable 
investment  for  every  farm,  for  there 
are  many  on  which  no  tractor  is 
adaptable.  The  tractor  does,  how- 
ever, have  an  important  part  to  play. 
Besides  the  field  operations  men- 
tioned it  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
factor  in  the  reclamation  of  swamp 
lands  in  the  north. 

Type  of  Tractor 
In  practically  every  instance  the 
small  tractor    of    twenty  to  thirty 


horsepower  belt  and  twelve  to  fifteen 
drawbar  gave  best  results.  This  also 
makes  it  more  economical  for  run- 
ning at  light  loads,  such  as  grind- 
ing feed,  shelling  corn,  sawing  wood 
and  filling  the  silo.  It  is  further  in- 
teresting to  note  that  of  the  thirty- 
nine  tractors  twenty-seven  used 
kerosene  for  fuel. 

The  farmer  who  made  his  tractor 
pay  best  was  using  it  for  all  the  heavy 
work,  thus  taking  the  place  of  men 
and  horses.  On  thirty-five  of  the 
thirty-nine  farms  the  reports  show  a 
decided  decrease  in  the  cost  of  labor. 
One  man  farming  360  acres  stated 
that  his  labor  expense  was  only  one- 


half  of  what  it  was  formerly;  on  a 
500-acre  farm  $500  was  saved  an- 
nually, and  on  another  farm  the  la- 
bor saved  amounted  to  3  3  per  cent. 
In  addition  to  this,  where  the  tractor 
was  used  successfully,  the  reports 
show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
horses  from  one-third  to  one-half, 
the  average  being  from  sixteen 
horses  to  eleven. 

Must  Meet  Farmers'  Needs 

The  small  tractor  is  here  to  stay. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  whicii 
should  be  mentioned  in  conclusion — 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  satisfac- 
tion the  manufacturer  and'  farmer 
must  work  more  closely  together. 

For  years  the  manufacturers  have 
been  studying  conditions  on  the 
farms  for  which  they  are  building 


their  engines.  They  are  also  seek- 
ing information  from  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  in  order  that  they  may 
more  perfectly  adapt  their  machin- 
ery to  the  farmers'  needs.  In  fact, 
many  are  so  perfect  in  construction 
that  responsibility  for  their  success 
is  slowly  passing  from  maker  to  oper- 
ator. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  meet  the  manu- 
facturer part  way;  to  attend  a  gas 
engine  short  course  or  tractor  school 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  principles  of 
the  internal  combustion  engine. 
Then  he  can  study  his  own  engine 
more  intelligently  and  receive  more 
nearly  the  most  efficient  service  it  is 
capable  of  rendering. 


Grand  Detour 
Power  Lift  Plows 

Easy  Control— Perfect  Work 
One  Man's  Wages  Saved 


These  Advantages  and  Many  Others 

make  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  a  profitable  in- 
vestment for  the  progressive  farmer.  The 
automatic  power  lift  device  is  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  old  style  method  of  rid- 
ing- hand-levers  and  straining  back  and  limb. 
Simply  pull  a  cord  and  the  plows  are  lifted 
or  lowered,  one  after  the  other  in  perfect  line, 
leaving  even  ends.  No  time  is  wasted  in  turn- 
ing, just  pull  the  cord  and  keep  going.  It 
saves  the  board  and  wages  of  a  plowman  and 
insures  your  work  being  done  on  time.  A 
Grand  Detour  Plow  will  do  fine  work  under 
the  roughest  field  conditions. 


Further  Favorable  Features 

Bottoms  can  be  handled  independent- 
ly; if  one  hits  a  stone  it  does  not  affect 
the  others.  Smooth,  even  furrows  at  all 
times.  Gauge  wheels  fastened  to  plow 
standard  keep  furrows  uniform  in 
depth.  Large  and  wide  supporting 
wheels  prevent  side  draft. 
Plow  follows  engine  without  slipping. 
Short  turning  space  is  required  at  end. 
Adjustable  scrapers  keep  plows  clean. 
Plows  adjust  themselves  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  soil.  Strong  and 
durable,  yet  light  weight. 


Watch  Them  Work 

At  the  Fremont  National  Power  Farming  Demonstration 
Held  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  August  17  to  22 

We  invite  every  reader  of  this  paper  to  visit  us  at  this  demonstration  and  see  our  plows  in 
actual  operation.  This  will  give  you  a  fine  opportunity  to  note  their  advantages  and  the  perfect 
work  they  do.  Actually  seeing  will  tell  you  better  than  words  can  describe.  \\'e  will  be  glad  to 
talk  with  you,  answer  questions  and  offer  suggestions  to  fit 
your  individual  case.  This  will  not  put  you  under  the  slightest 
obligation  in  any  way.  If  unable  to  come  and  see  us,  write  us, 
and  we  will  send  you  literature  and  further  information. 


m 


Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  Illinois 


Established  1S37 
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LOOK  FOR  THE 

BULL  TRACTOR 

when  you  visit  the 

Fremont  Demonstration 

August  17-22. 

If  you  can't  see  the  Bull,  look 
where  the  crowd  is  thickest. 
The  Bull  is  always  the  center  of 
greatest  attraction. 

Let  us  demonstrate  to  you  at 
Fremont  how  you  can  profit- 
ably sell  enough  horses  to  buy 
a  tractor  and  at  the  same  time 
accomplish  more  work. 

In  the  meantime-  send  for 
catalog. 

Bullock  Machine  &  Supply  Co. 

2520  Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Tubercular  Cattle  Ordinances 


I 


Acme  Portable  Elevator 


will  save  you  big  money  In  price  and 
handle  your  grain  Quick.  FLEIQNQ  8c 
SOUS.  MFQ.  CO.,  Huntsville,  Mo.  


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and 
prices  direct  to  consumers  on 
my    All   Steel  grain 


Marvin 
C.  Van 
Derveer 

2fo.  22 
Fourth 
Street, 
Council 
Bluffs. 
Iowa. 


JATCO  REBUILT  CARS  &  TRUCKS  _ 

.  SHIPPED  ANYWHERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ON  EASY  PAYMENT  PLAN 

||  TYPICAL  VALUE. 

This  5  pass.,  fore  door  tour- 


ing car  comes  to  you  fully 
equip'd, ready  * " 
Balance  off'27 


equip'd.ready  to  run  on  receipt  of  X  000  PA^TT  *■ 
-$27.50  MoDthly.  w  ^OU.^AOH  |pi] 


FREE  CATALOG  HAuS^sorl9l4ATC0  REBUILT 

ASK  FOR  AGENCY  TERMS 

mm  wmm  mjm.  \ 

5959  CENTRE  AVE..PITTSBURCH.PA  I 


N  FORMER  issues  of  this  pa- 
per we  have  spoken  of  tu- 
^5^51  berculosis  in  cattle,  es- 
''  '  pecially  those  used  for 
dairy  purposes,  of  the  necessity  of 
more  strict  regulations  by  states  and 
municipalities,  pertaining  to  the  test- 
ing for  this  disease  of  all  cows  from 
which  milk  is  used. 

Norfolk,  Neb.,  is  one  of  the  cities 
that  has  tackled  this  problem  vig- 
orously, and  they  propose  to  see  to  it 
that  no  milk  is  sold  in  that  city  from 
a  cow  affected  with  this  disease. 

To  this  end  an  ordinance  was 
j  adopted  covering  the  case.  First,  a 
license  must  be  obtained  by  every 
person,  firm  or  corporation  selling 
cream  or  milk,  for  which  a  fee  of 
$10  per  year  is  charged,  except  par- 
ties living  in  the  city  limits  of  Nor- 
folk, which  parties  are  charged  a  fee 
of  $1  per  cow. 

The  ordinance  provides,  for  an  in- 
spection at  least  once  in  six  months 
by  a  committee  of  the  council,  such 
inspection  looking  to  the  general 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  place,  the 
wlater  supply  of  the  cows,  the  kind 
of  food  given  or  any  other  matter 
that  may  affect  the  public  health.  If 
conditions  are  not  found  to  be  satis- 
factory the  license  is  suspended  until 
such  time  as  the  owner  complies  with 
requirements. 

Cows  from  which  milk  is  furnished 
to  the  city  of  Norfolk  are  not  allowed 
to  drink  from  stagnant  ponds  or 
pools,  or  from  inlets  or  pools  wheie 
manure,  dead  animals  or  decayed 
vegetation  are  dumped  so  it  may  af- 
fect the  water  supply.  All  milk  sold 
in  the  city  must  test  not  less  than 
3  per  cent  butter-fat. 

We  quote  herewith  two  sections 
of  the  ordinance  pertaining  to  the 
testing  of  cows  from  which  milk  is 
sold  in  Norfolk  for  tuberculosis: 

"Section  6.  Any  and  all  owners  of 
cows  who  sell  milk  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  of  Norfolk 
shall  annuiallv    cause    said    cow  or 


cows  to  be  tested  for  tuberculosis  by 
w  hat  is  known  as  the  tuberculin  test, 
and  the  certificate  of  such  test  shall 
be  presented  to  the  council  for  in- 
spection and  filed  with  the  city  clerk 
"Section  7.  No  milk  or  cream 
shall  be  sold,  offered  for  sale  or  kept 
in  the  city  of  Norfolk  which  is  pro 
duced  from  sick  or  diseased  cows,  or 
from  cows  kept  in  an  unclean,  filthy 
or  unwholesome  condition,  or  from 
cows  fed  upon  any  substance  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  or  putrifica 
tion,  or  any  unwholesome  food  or 
impure  water,  excepting  silage  and 
malt.  The  council  committee  or 
board  of  health  shall  condemn  and 
destroy  any  impure  food  found  which 
is  kept  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
cows." 

The  Norfolk  ordinance  provides 
for  the  protection  of  its  citizens 
against  unsanitary  milk  tickets.  All 
tickets,  other  than  metallic  ones, 
must  be  destroyed  after  being  used 
once.  All  metallic  tickets  must  be 
sterilized  before  they  can  be  used  or 
resold. 

The  cows  furnishing  milk  to  the 
city  of  Norfolk  were  all  tested  as 
provided  in  the  ordinance.  The  test 
began  May  11.  Three  hundred  apd 
thirty-four  cows  were  tested.  Of 
this  number  thirty-one  reacted  to  the 
test,  showing  them  to  be  affected 
with  tuberculosis.  Twenty-eight  of 
these  cows  were  slaughtered.  Two 
are  condemned,  but  not  yet  shipped, 
and  one  is  held  for  a  retest.  Of  the 
twenty-eight  slaughtered  eleven 
were  passed  for  food.  Seven  were 
condemned  and  the  carcasses  put 
into  the  rendering  tank.  Reports 
have  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
Norfolk  officials  on  the  other  ten. 

Of  those  condemned  one  showed 
strong  tuberculosis  bacilli  in  the 
mammary  glands  or  udder.  We 
talked  to  the  man  who  owned  this 
cow.  He  told  us  the  family  had 
been  using  the  milk  and  selling  it  to 
six  of  his  neighbors.  He  expressed 
himself  as  being  very  much  surprised 


Farmers  Real  Co-operative  Association 


HIS  is  an  age  of  co-operation, 
a  joining  together  of  busi- 
ness interests,  a  shortening 
of  the  road  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  consumer.    The  farmer  has 
been  among  the  last  to  feel  the  need 
of  co-operative  assistance  in  estab- 
lishing his  rights  in  the  trade  and 


Tractor  Exhibitors,  Attention!  j 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  anything  | 

you  may  want  in  the  line  of  tents  or  awnings  for  your  I 

exhibits  at  the  Tractor  Show  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  August  • 

1 7  to  22.  | 

Our  stock  of  tents,  flies  and  awnings  is  very  com-  I 

plete,  and  we  can  fill  your  orders  without  delay.  • 

Make  your  reservations  for  tents  at  once,  and  we  will  I 

have  everything  in  readiness  for  you  when  your  exhibit  I 

arrives.  * 

Our  prices  are  reasonable  and  will  be  furnished  on  I 

application.  I 

Rogers  Tent  &  Awning  Company  I 

Fremont,  Nebraska  I 


traffic  of  his  produce.  The  inherent 
independence  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil 
has  led  him  to  a  feeling  of  self- 
reliance,  an  independence  that  is 
averse  to  co-operation.  The  present- 
day  tendency  to  control  business  by 
corporation  and  large  association 
money  influence  has  put  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  farmer  on  the  defen- 
sive and  is  forcing  him  to  co-opeiti- 
tive  means — to  seek  the  aid  of  or- 
ganization through  his  own  fellow 
workers. 

A  farmers'  co-operative  association 
that  has  succeeded  in  its  efforts  in 
establishing  co-operative  interests 
among  its  membership  was  organized 
at  Lexington,  Neb.,  in  1901,  and  is 
known  as  the  Lexington  Shippers' 
Association,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Nebraska.  This  association, 
from  a  small  beginning  at  its  organ- 
ization, has  grown  to  a  membership 
of  3  25  farmers,  and  to  a  business 
that  represents  95  per  cent  of  all  the 
hogs  shipped  from  Lexington.  Its 
purpose  is  for  handling  the  live  stock 
shipments  of  its  members  at  the 
least  possible  expense.     It  has  its 

(CONTINUED    ON-   PAGE  TWBLV«| 


to  find  he  owned  a  cow  in  such  a 
condition,  as  the  animal  looked  well 
and  healthy.  Let  us  hope  that  none 
of  the  people  using  this  milk  contract 
the  disease  on  account  of  it. 

The  question  was  asked  Dr.  Mc- 
Kim,  the  veterinarian  who  did  a  large 
part  of  the  work  In  testing  these 
cows,  if  he  had  much  trouble.  He 
answerd  that  at  first  there  was  some 
objection,  but  when  people  found 
there  were  fine,  healthy-looking  ani- 
mals badly  affected  with  the  disease 
they  realized  the  importance  of  the 
movement. 

We  can't  help  but  feel  the  gTeat 
importance  of  people  having  their 
cows  tested  for  tuberculosis.  You 
certainly  wouldn't  use  the  milk  from 
one  if  you  knew  it,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  except  by  test.  We 
have  asked  the  question  of  many 
farmers  and  practically  none  of  them 
have  had  their  cows  tested.  They 
don't  know  whether  or  not  they  are 
running  the  risk  of  giving  some  or 
all  members  of  the  family  this  terri- 
ble disease  by  not  taking  this  simple 
precaution.  Not  only  that,  but  quite 
ia  financial  loss  may  be  incurred  by 
having  tubercular  cows,  from  the 
hogs  on  the  place  contracting  the 
disease  from  the  cows  and  their  be- 
ing condemned  for  food.  True,  the 
packer  loses  it  directly,  but  don't 
fool  yourself,  the  producer  loses  the 
amount  in  the  end.  The  packer 
knows  exactly  the  per  cent  of  loss 
and  he,  of  course,  takes  it  off  the 
general  buying  price. 

We  hope  and  expect  to  see  more 
cities  adopt  regulations  such  as  Nor- 
folk has  done.  The  sooner  the  offi- 
cials awaken  to  the  importance  of 
this  movement  the  sooner  will  their 
citizens  have  the  protection  they 
should  have. 


Delays 
Sometimes 
Expensive 

Business  or  social  en- 
gagement —  just  a  few 
minutes  for  lunch  —  can't 
wait  for  service.  What 
can  be  had  quickly? 

Order 

Post 
Toasties 

with  fresh  berries  or  fruit 
and  cream.  They  will  be 
served  immediately,  they 
are  nourishing  and  taste 
mighty  good,  too. 

Sold  by  Grocers 

— everywhere! 
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Blacksmith  5hop  on  the  Farm 


THE  constantly  increasing  use 
of  machinery  on  the  farms 
has  made  it  necessary  for 
all  progressive  farmers  to 
have  repair  shops  equipped  with 
some  blacksmith  tools. 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment  in 
general  are  subject  to  wear  and 
breakage,  and  constant  attention  to 
repair  is  necessary,  since  the  original 
cost  of  farm  implements  makes  the 
frequent  exchanging  of  old  for  new 
prohibitive.  The  profit  realized 
from  a  machine  consists  of  the  work 
it  does  economically  over  and  above 
paying  for  itself.  The  amount  of 
service  to  be  obtained  from  any  ar- 
ticle depends  largely  upon  the  care 
it  receives.  In  the  case  of  a  ma- 
chine, a  mower  for  instance,  the  care 
has  reference  to  shelter,  lubrication, 
nuts  tight,  bearings  free  from  play, 
sickle  sharp  and  breakages  repaired. 

The  extent  to  which  forge  work 
should  be  done  on  the  farm  depends 
upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  farmer  and 
also  upon  local  conditions.  If  there 
is  a  reliable  shop  nearby  where  re- 
pairs can  be  made  without  loss  of 
time,  it  may  be  best  to  take  some 
of  the  more  difficult  work  there. 
However,  this  is  seldom  the  case, 
and  breakdowns  are  most  frequent 
during  the  busy  season.  The  amount 
of  time  lost  in  making  a  few  trips 
to  town  when  the  farmer  is  most 
anxious  to  get  his  ground  prepared, 
geed  sown  or  harvest  completed 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  a 
farmer  that  the  shop  is  an  import- 


PRIZE  FOOD 
Palatable,    Economical,  Nourishing 


A  Nebr.  woman  "has  outlined  the 
prize  food  in  a  few  words,  and  that 
from  personal  experience.  She 
writes: 

"After  our  long  experience  with 
Grape-Nuts,  I  cannot  say  enough  in 
its  favor.  We  have  used  this  food 
almost  continually  for  seven  years. 

"We  sometimes  tried  other  ad- 
vertised breakfast  foods,  but  we  in- 
variably returned  to  Grape-Nuts  as 
the  most  palatable,  economical  and 
nourishing  of  all. 

"When  I  quit  tea  and  coffee  and 
began  to  use  Postum  and  Grape- 
Nuts  I  was  almost  a  nervous  wreck. 
"I  was  so  irritable  I  could  not  sleep 
nights,  had  no  interest  in  life. 

"After  using  Grape-Nuts  a  short 
time  I  began  to  improve  and  all  these 
ailments  have  disappeared,  and  now 
I  am  a  well  woman.  My  two  chil- 
dren have  been  almost  raised  on 
Grape-Nuts,  which  they  eat  three 
times  a  day. 

"They  are  pictures  of  health  and 
have  never  had  the  least  symptom  of 
stomach  trouble;  even  through  the 
most  severe  siege  of  whooping  cough 
they  could  retain  Grape-Nuts  when 
all  else  failed. 

"Grape-Nuts  food  has  saved  doc- 
tor bills,  and  has  been,  therefore,  a 
most  economical  food  for  us." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Rea- 
son." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


ant  adjunct  to  his  equipment.  It  is 
not  advisable  for  a  farmer  without 
considerable  experience  to  sharpen 
fiis  own  plows  or  shoe  his  own  horses, 
as  they  require  skill,  practice  and 
additional  equipment. 

A  small,  well  selected  outfit,  used 
to  the  best  advantage  and  kept  in 
good  condition  is  much  more  satis- 
factory than  a  large  miscellaneous  set 
of  tools,  many  of  which  are  seldom 
used.  In  nearly  all  localities  tools 
may  be  purchased  of  the  local  deal- 
ers. In  addition,  manufacturers  of 
tools  offer  outfits  in  such  combina- 
tions as  makes  it  possible  to  ob- 
tain most  any  set  desired.  A  small 
outfit  of  good  tools  to  begin  with, 
and  then  added  to  as  the  demand  in- 
creases, would  be  advisable.  The 
tools  needed  first  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: Forge,  anvil  and  hardie, 
blacksmith  hammer,  blacksmith 
tongs,  cold  chisels,  punches  and  drill 
bits. 

A  forge  of  the  portable  type  with 
a  fan  blower  may  be  obtained  for 
$15  to  $20.  Anvils  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  steel  and  cast  iron. 
The  steel  anvils  are  the  best  and  cost 
approximately  11  cents  per  pound. 
However,  a  castiron  anvil,  purchased 
for  about  one-half  the  sum,  would  be 
very  serviceable.  A  100-pound  an- 
vil would  be  most  satisfactory. 

An  anvil  hardie  is  used  for  cutting 
both  cold  and  hot  iron.  It  has  a 
square  shank  that  fits  into  the 
socket  of  the  anvil,  thus  holding  it 
securely  in  position.  It  is  a  very 
handy  tool  around  the  shop  and  can 
be  purchased  for  about  50  cents.  A. 
stationary  bench  vise  with  jawsj 
about  four  inches  wide,  is  best  for 
ordinary  work.  It  weighs  about 
thirty-eight  pounds  and  costs  approx- 
imately $6.  A  two-pound  black- 
smith hammer  which  will  serve  for 
general  work,  costts  about  $11.25. 
Three  cold  chisels,  %-inch,  %-inch 
and  1-inch,  made  of  tool  steel,  may 
be  obtained  for  about  20  cents,  40 
cents  and  75  cents  respectively.  Cast 
steel  chisels  cost  less.  Three  punches 
— one-fourth  inch,  three-sixteenths 
inch  and  one-third  inch  at  the  point 
— cost  about  15  cents  each. 

Two  pairs  of  blacksmith  tongs  are 
needed;  one  pair  of  common  tongs 
for  flat  pieces  of  iron  and  one  pair 
of  bolt  tongs  for  handling  round  iron, 
cost  about  20  cents  per  pound.  Drill 
bits — that  fit  an  ordinary  carpenter's 
brace — may  be  secured.  These  are 
adapted  for  boring  either  wood  or 
metal.  The  cost  of  these  drills  is 
from  10  cents  upward  according  to 
size  and  quality. 

There  are  an  unlimited  number  of 
articles  which  can  be  added  to  the 
shop  equipment,  but  those  needed 
most  would  be  as  follows:  Post 
drill,  set  of  one-half  dozen  drills,  set 
of  taps  and  dies — ranging  from  % 
to  %  inch — sledge  (5  pounds),  riv- 
eting hammer,  heavy  hammer,  ad- 
ditional tongs,  fullers,  facers  and 
swages,  pipe  wrenches  and  a  babbitt 
ladle. 


Some  Close  Figuring 
In  1855  it  took  274  minutes  of  la- 
bor to  care  for  and  raise  a  bushel  of 
corn.  In  the  year  1S94  the  average 
time  required  had  been  brought 
down  to  about  forty-one  minutes. 


MANUFACTURERS 

who  will  exhibit  at  the 

National  Power  Farming 
Demonstration 


FREMONT,  NEB., 


AUGUST  17-23,  1914 


Manufacturer. 
American   Gas   Engine  Company, 
Avery  Company, 
Bull  Tractor  Company, 
Bullock  Tractor  Company, 
Case  Plow  Works,  J.  I., 
Dauch  Manufacturing  Company, 
Deere  Plow  Company, 
Denning  Motor  Implement  Co., 
Grand  Detour  Plow  Comany, 
Gray  Tractor  Company, 
Hart-Parr  Manufacturing  Co., 
Hoke  Tractor  Company, 
Holt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Joliet  Oil  Tractor  Company, 
Kinnard-Haines  Company, 
La  Crosse  Plow  Company, 
Lininger  Implem't  Co.  (Hackney), 
Multi-Tractor  Company, 
Pioneer  Implement  Co.  (Heider), 
Pioneer  Tractor  Company, 
P.  &  O.  Plow  Company, 
Waterloo  Gas  Engine  Company, 
Wallis  Tractor  Company, 
Ward  Tractor  Company, 


Address. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Peoriu,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Dixon,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Charles  City,  la. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Stockton,  Cal. 
Joliet,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Winona,  Minn. 
Canton,  111. 
Waterloo,  la. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
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JOHN 

It  will  pay  farmers  for  miles  away  to  see  JOHN 
DEERE  engine  gang  Plows  in  operation  at  the  big 
Power  Farming  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Neb., 
August  17th  to  22d.  QUICK  DETACHABLE 
SHARES  USED  ON  ALL  JOHN  DEERE  PLOWS. 

DEER 


OMAHA 


it 


'Why  We  Make 


This  Free  Offer 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
is  interested  in  everything  that 
will  benefit  its  readers.  We 
never  offer  anything  that  we 
do  not  believe  in  ourselves. 
This  needle  book  is  a  real 
treasure.  We  are  glad  to  offer 
it  to  you.  There  is  a  needle 
for  every  need;  silk  and  cotton 
darners,  art  work  needles,  rug 
and  tapestry  needles,  punch 
work  needles,  milliners'  need- 
les— in  fact,  there  142  needles 
which  would  cost  you  $1.00  if 
you  bought  them  at  the  store. 

EVERY  NEEDLE 
GUARANTEED 

This  needle  book  has  soft  lea- 
therette covers  beautifully  de- 
signed and  embossed.  It  just 
fits  the  machine  drawer  or 
work  basket.  You  must  send  at 
once  if  you  want  a  book  be- 
cause others  will  want  them 
and  we  have  just  a  small  stock 
on  hand. 


Showing  Book  Closed.  Size  3x5  Inched. 


Needles  Enough  to  Last 
Three  Years. 


NEEDLES    POB  EVESY 
NEED. 

75  Gold  Eyed  Sewing  Needles. 
51  Art  Work  Needles,  viz: 
15  Medium  Cotton  Darners. 
15  Milliners'  Needles. 
15  Crewel    or  Embroidery. 

3  Rug  or  Tapestry. 

3  Chenille  Needles. 

1  Bone  Stiletto. 

1  Bone  Tape  or  Ribbon. 

1  Bone  Crochet. 

1  Steel  Crochet. 

1  Steel  Bodkin  or  Tape. 

1  Punch  Wont. 

2  Medium  Wool  Darners. 
2  Fine  Wool  Darners. 

2  Medium  Yarn  Darners. 
2  Pine  Wool  Darners. 
2  Medium   Cotton  Darners. 
142  Useful  Sewing-  Articles. 

Get  This  Needle  Book  Free 

To  every  subscriber,  either 
new  or  renewal,  who  will 
send  us  $1.00  for  a  one  year 
subscription  to  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  we  will 
send  one  of  these  needle 
books  free  and  prepaid.  Here 
Is  the  greatest  offer  we  have 
made  in  ten  years. 


Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha. 


Tli<:  Twentieth  Century  Parmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliably  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  It  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promlKes  in  nils  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Discouragements  with  Sheep 


T  IS  often  asked,  "If  there 
is  so  much  easy  mouey  in 
keeping  and  'raising  sheep, 
why  are  there  not.  mort 
people  engaged  in  the  business?  Why 
do  we  hear  of  persons  trying  it  and 
after  a  year  or  two  selling  out  and 
going  back  to  raising  hogs  and  cat- 
tle?" This  is  true  where  there  Is 
no  protection  offered  the  sheep 
against  the  dog  and  wolf  nuisance. 
The  first  need  of  the  sheep  owner  is 
state  legislation  against  the  sheep 
killing  dog  and  a  bounty  for  wolf 
scalps.  Otherwise  the  sheep  owner 
is  handicapped  in  the  handling  of  his 
business.  The  dog  has  an  instinct- 
ive desire  to  kill  sheep  and  will  cul- 
tivate this  and  exercise  this  privilege 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers  un- 
less restrained  in  some  way  by  fear 
or  teaching  that  it  is  not  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

This  condition  of  dog  nuisance 
keeps  the  sheepman  always  on  the 
look  out  for  fear  of  Tiis  flock  being 
chased  and  injured  by  dogs.  It 
makes  extra  labor  and  attention  in 
bringing  the  sheep  into  the  yard  or 
corall  at  night,  which  adds  greatly  to 
the  expense  of  handling;  besides,  the 
sheep  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  when 
undisturbed  and  out  in  the  clean 
pasture.  Night  yarding  of  sheep 
becomes  a  great  chore  after  the  nov- 
elty of  owning  sheep  wears  off  and 
where  dog  proof  fences  are  not  pro- 
vided as  a  barrier  against  these 
marauders  so  that  the  sheep  may  be 
regarded  as  safe  in  the  field  as  in 
the  corall  there  is  a  disposition  to 
give  up  the  business  as  a  nuisance 
demanding  too  much  attention, 
which  is  the  truth. 

A  strict  dog  law  should  be  enacted 
m  every  state  against  the  trespassing 
dog,  the  owner  to  be  made  responsi- 
ble for  all  damages  done  his  neigh- 
bor's flock.  Some  states  have  a  dog 
tax  that  is  used  in  paying  damage 
done  flocks  where  the  identity  of  the 
guilty  dog  cannot  be  traced  or  proven 
or  the  'owner  not  worth  the  damage. 
Before  the  farm  flock  will  become  of 
interest  to  all  farmers  as  it  is  in  the 
eastern  states,  the  flock  must  be  pro- 
tected by  an  anti-dog  law  that  means 
flock  security. 

Other  drawbacks  in  the  handling 
of  the  flock  on  the  farm  can  readily 
be  provided  for  by  the  owner  wfio  is 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness. Where  other  kinds  of  stock 
are  disposed  to  injure  or  destroy 
sheep  or  lambs  they  can  be  kept 
separate.      The     farm     flock  will 


popularize  itself  on  the  western  farm 
just  as  it  has  on  the  eastern  farm.  It 
will  take  fences  and  improvements 
to  do  this.  These  will  all  come  in 
a  few  more  years,  when  the  way  has 
been  cleared  by  the  operation  of  an 
anti-dog  law,  which  means  so  much 
in  this  industry  and  the  money  mak- 
ing advantage  it  will  influence  for 
the  western  farmer. 


Real  Co-operative  Association 

(CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE  TEN  J 

own  yards,  scales,  office,  with  every 
convenience  for  shedding,  feeding, 
watering  and  care  of  twelve  carloads 
of  animals  until  loaded  in  the  oars. 

All  shipments  are  handled  by  the 
association  shipping  agent,  who  re- 
ceives 4  y2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
as  weighed  in  from  the  farmer  at  the 
yards,  and  all  expenses  of  shipping 
are  charged  up  to  the  stock  shipped. 
The  association  has  never  selected 
any  special  commission  firm  to  act 
as  its  sales  agent  at  any  of  the  stock 
yards;  on  the  contrary,  the  shipments 
in  the  course  of  a  year  have  been 
pretty  well  scattered  among  the  live 
stock  commission  companies  of  South 
Omaha,  Neb. 

This  association  handles  from  22  5 
to  400  cars  of  hogs  per  year,  depend- 
ing upon  the  hog  supply.  As  this  is 
the  only  association  of  this  character 
in  this  part  of  the  state,  its  territory 
has  been  widening,  until  Lexington 
is  now  getting  a  shipping  patronage 
through  the  influence  of  the  associa- 
tion that  otherwise  would  go  to 
other  railroad  points. 

This  plan  of  stock  shipment  has 
proven  very  satisfactory.  The  asso- 
ciation has  no  debt;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  acumulated  a  considerable 
fund  in  its  treasury.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  shipping  association 
in  the  handling  of  hogs  in  the  state. 
The  Lexington  Shippers'  Association 
is  conceded  to  be  the  largest  distrib- 
uter of  money  of  any  organization  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmer  and  pro- 
ducer in  Dawson  county. 

The  officers  of  this  association 
consist  of  a  president,  vice  president, 
secretary-treasurer  and  shipper,  with 
an  executive  bcJard  of  three  persons. 
Other  communities  in  other  states 
might  profit  by  what  this  prosperous 
organization  of  farmers  has  found  of 
interest  and  financial  worth  to  its 
members  in  its  fourteen  years  of  ex- 
perience. Among  the  prominent  pa- 
trons of  this  association  will  be 
found  E.  E.  Young,  H.  E.  Zimmer- 
man, W.  R.  Shepherd,  D.  E.  Cole, 
Miles  Kinch,  August  Simmons,  and 
Clay  Wallace,  all  of  Lexington,  Neb. 


Fall  and  Winter  Fair  Dates 

Date.  Name  and  Place.  Sec'y  or  Mgr. 

Aug.  26-Sept.  4  Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines  A.  R.  Corey 

Sept.  7-11   Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln  W.  P.  Mellor 

Sept.  12-19   California  State  Fair,  Sacramento  J.  L.  McCarthy 

Sept.  14-18   South  Dakota  State  Fair.  Huron  C.  N.  McIIvane 

Sept.  14-19   Colorado  State  Fair.  Pueblo  J.  L.  Beaman 

Sept.  21-26   Montana  State  Fair,  Helena  A.  J.  Breitensteln 

Sept.  21-20   Interstate  Dive  Stock  Fair,  Sioux  City,  la.  ..Joe  Morton 

Aug.  25-30  Interstate   Fair  and   Dive   Stock  Ass'n, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  H  I*  Cook 

Sept.  29-Oct.  2   Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas  Anson  Higby 

Sept.  22-Oct.  3   Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City  I.  S.  Mahon 

Oct.  7-17  International    Dry     Farming  Congress, 

Wichita,  Kan  Ralph  H.  Faxon 

Oct.  7-17   International  Congress  of  Farm  Women,    Mrs.  Mary  Pierce 

Wichita,  Kan  Van  Zlle 

Nov.  l«-24   American  Royal  Stock  show,  Kansas  Clty..T.  J.  Wornall 

Not.  28-Dcc.  5   International  Stock  Imposition  CMcaffO  B.  H.  Helde 

Jan.  18-23  '15   National  Western  Stock  show,  Denver  Fred  J.  Johnson 
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Sowing  Rye  for  5oil  Builder 


10 


?  THE  fertile  farms  of  the 
Missouri  are  to  continue  to 
produce  bumper  crops  more 
attention    must    be  given 
to   soil   building  in  the  immediate 
future  than  has  been  during  the  past. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  realize  the  value 
of  barnyard  manure,  straw  and 
green  crops  as  fertilizers,  yet  these 
still  remain  in  the  minority.  In 
most  cases  the  amount  of  manure 
and  straw  produced  on  the  average 
farm  is  so  far  below  the  amount  of 
plant  food  removed  by  annual  crop- 
ping that  evidence  of  soil  depletion 
is  becoming  quite  noticeable. 

Green  manuring  is  a  new  term  to 
the  average  farmer.    Where  it  has 


Soils  not  covered.  The  foliage  and 
roots  also  give  organic  matter  and 
ventilation  to  the  soil. 

A  crop  sowed  early  in  the  fall  will 
by  May  1  produce  five  to  fifteen  tons 
of  rye  to  the  acre.  This,  plowed 
under  to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight 
inches,  will  give  you,  compared  with 
barnyard  manure,  a  money  value  of 
$10  to  $20  per  acre,  produced  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  $2  per  acre.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  manurial  value  of  such 
a  crop  it  is  grown  at  a  time  when 
the  soil  is  unoccupied.  It  acts  also 
as  a  protection  to  hillside  lands  and 
in  case  of  emergencies  can  be  used 
as  late  fall  or  early  spring  pasture. 

In  growing  rye  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses most  farmers  make  the  mis- 


Sowing  Rye  to  Improve  Depleted  Soil 


become  known  it  seems  so  extrava- 
gant that  often  both  the  word  and 
the  practice  have  been  completely 
dropped. 

Sowing  rye  in  the  early  fall  for  a 
manure  crop  is  a  practice  that  is 
worthy  of  trial  by  every  corn  belt 
farmer.  Experiments  conducted  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  have 
proven  that  green  rye  is  equal,  ton 
for  ton,  to  stable  manure  with  one 
small  exception.  Manure  has  half 
a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  per  ton 
more  than  rye.  This,  at  present  com- 
mercial prices,  would  amount  to 
about  3  cents. 

In  a  ton  of  green  rye  there  are 
eleven  pounds  of  nitrogen,  four  and 
one-half  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  twelve  and  one-half  pounds  of 
potash.  A  ton  of  green  clover  con- 
tains only  twelve  pounds  of  nitrogen. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results 
from  rye  sown  on  stubble  land  it  is 
necessary  to  plow  the  ground  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  crop  is 
harvested.  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained where  the  binder  is  followed 
by  the  disc.  The  land  should  be 
plowed  about  the  middle  of  August, 
followed  immediately  by  a  harrow 
and  surface  packer. 

The  rye  should  be  sown  early  in 
September  in  order  that  the  crop  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  covering  the 
ground  well  before  winter.  This 
heavy  crop  of  rye  will  answer  two 
purposes;  first,  it  covers  the  ground 
and  keeps  the  wind  from  blowing 
the  soil;  secondly,  it  aids  in  keeping 
the  soil  covered  with  snow  during 
the  winter  and  thus  prevents  the 
disastrous  leaching  that  occurs  on 


take  of  pasturing  it  too  close  in  both 
fall  and  spring.  In  no  case  should 
it  be  pastured  late  in  the  spring.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  as  long 
as  possible.  You  can't  have  too 
large  a  growth  to  plow  under.  Heavy 
vegetation  plowed  under  is  a  con- 
server  of  moisture  and  if  turned 
under  properly  will  be  a  great  aid 
to  the  growing  crop  even  though  the 
season  is  dry.  Some  will  tell  you 
that  it  will  sour  your  soil.  This  is 
absolutely  untrue.  Your  soil  is  sour 
only  when  it  is  cold,  wet,  non- 
ventilated  and  unproductive. 

Farmers  have  a  great  weapon  in 
the  rye  crop  to  aid  them  in  battling 
off  soil  depletion.  It  is  the  cheapest 
fertilizer  within  the  farmers'  reach, 
and  the  greatest  soil  builder.  Mis- 
souri "Valley  farmers  should  sow 
thousands  of  acres  of  rye  on  their 
wornout  hillside  fields  this  fall.  If 
you  haven't  stubble  land  on  which 
this  can  be  sown,  it  does  equally  well 
if  sown  in  the  corn  stalks  early  in 
September  with  small  ,one  horse  disc 
drill. 


Hog  Cholera  Day  August  12 

The  next  hog  cholera  instruction 
day  at  the  university  farm  has  been 
set  for  August  12  instead  of  August 
5,  as  was  previously  announced^  It 
is  the  plan  to  hold  these  meetings  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  each  month 
as  long  as  the  demand  warrants. 
The  instruction  and  demonstrations 
regarding  hog  cholera  diagnosis,  vac- 
cination and  measures  for  prevention 
are  free.  Instruction  begins  at  9 
o'clock  and  lasts  through  the  day. 


Here's  the  Way  to  Raise  Another  Big  Crop  Next  Year 

^^Jnst  aiTsoon  03  you  can  after  you  are  throngh  harvesting,  you  should  disc  your  gronnd  and  then  plow 

Discing  will  prevent  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture  and  deep  plowing  will  kill  the  weeds  and  hueetl  and 
cp*n  up  the  soil  to  receive  the  rains  and  air.  The  warm  summer  days  supply  Juki  the  right  conditions  for 
the  manufacture  of  plant  food  for  next  year's  crop,  but  your  ground  must  be  plowed  EARLS'  and  DttP  for 
this  to  be  done. 

With  on  Avery  Tractor  yon  can  plow  even  If  your  ground  Is  hard  and  dry.  Heat  and  flies  don't  stoD  it 
Sod  you  can  do  all  your  work  In  a  short  lime  Just  when  it  should  be  done.  ' 

Find  out  what  an  Averyl'Xlght  Weight"  Tractor  and  'Self-Lift"  Plow  will  do  for  yeu  in  savilng  expenses 
eavtng  hard  work,  and  raising  bigger  crops.  - 


mm 


OUTFT 


^e,9^"  Tractors  and  •^eir-U'1 


Avery  "Light-Weight"  Tractors  and  "Self-Lift*, 
Plows  make  it  possible  for  you  to  change  to  Traction 
Farming  successfully  on  any  size  farm--lerge,  medium 
tr  smafl. 

Avery  Tractors  are  built  in  five  sizes,  from  a  little 
8-16  h.  p,  pulling  2  or  3  plows  to  a  big  40-80  h.  p. 
pulling  8  to  10  plows. 

One  man  or  one  boy  can  run  the  entire  outfit  alone. 
No  plowmen  is  needed.  Saves  his  wages  and  hoard.  Also 
saves  all  the  tiard,  back-break  ng  work,  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  plows  by  hand  at  the  end  of  each  fur- 
tow.  Power  taken  from  the  plow  wheels  lifts  the 
plows  out  of  the  ground. 

The  light-weight,  simple  Avery  Tractors  have  com- 
pletely  outclassed   the  heavy-weight,  complicated 


makes.  Averys  are  the  s.mpleit  tractora  mod**  today— 
and  tho  lightest  weight  considering  their  draw  bar 
efficiency. 

Don't  put  off  changing  from  horse  or  mule  farming 
because  of  any  donbtf  about  Tractor  Fanning. 

Hundreds  of  fanners  have  proved  that  Tractor 
Farming  with  Avery  Tractors  and  Plows  is  a  groat 
fcj^  success. 

K  Learn  afl  about  Tractor  Farmlngwith  Avery  Outfits 

Write  for  the  Avery  Selling  plan— low  prices—strong 
guarantees-sold  on  approval  plau.  Our  1914  catalog  of 
Avery  Tractors  and  Plowi  tells  all  about  how  they  are 
built  and  what  they  will  do  Write  for  it—mailed 
FREE.  Addnss- 


AVERY  COMPANY,  £978 Iowa  St,,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Also  manufacturers  cj  ^yertf  Gas  Farm  Thicks,  Underrttountcd 
Steam  Traction  Engine&nna"  Yellow-Feliow"  Gram  Threskefa. 


THE  ONLY  WAY 

to  get  record  results  from  your  tractor  is  to  use  an  oil  made 
especially  for  it.  Oil  and  heavy-fuel  tractors  are  kept  in  best 
condition  with. 

STANOLIND 

Gas  Engine  Tractor  Oil 

(For  Kerosene  and  Heavy-fuel  Tractor) 
Stanolind   holds   its   body   in   high-cylinder   temperatures — 
burns  clean — insures  perfect  lubrication. 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil 

(For  Gasoline  Tractors) 
For  years  the   standard.    Recommended  by  leading  engine 
builders  and  manufacturers.    Lubricates  perfectly  every  type 
of  gasoline  tractors.     Clean,  carbon  free  and  stable"~at~higti 
temperature. 

USE  FOR  FUEL 
RED  CROW  GASOLIXE  (For  gasoline  tractors) 
PERFECTION  OIL  (For  oil  tractors) 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(NEBRASKA) 


Omaha 


95  cents 


6  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 

To  advertise  oar  buaiaeu.  make  Dew  friend  i  and  introduce  oar  caialofO* 
of  ftucn  bargains  we  will  wad  UlU  elegant  Railroad,  watch  by  poi  i  paid 
for  ONLY  95  CENTS.  Gentlemen  ■  aiie.  foil  nickel  eilv«  plated 
cue,  locomotive  on  dial .  lever  eaeaoefflent.Bleni  wind  Mi  item  est.  a  perfect 
timekeeper  ud  folly  guaranteed  for  6  »ear».  Send  tnlc  ktMMM t  (o  u* 
vita  95  CENTS  1  *****  vfll  be  Mat  by  rerun  mall  pert  paid. 
BttisftcLrn  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     Send  96o  today.  AddreM 

8.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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Directory  of  Internal  Combustion  Traction  Engines 


MANUFACTURER. 


ADDRKSS. 


FUEL.  USED. 
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Avery  company 


Baker  Manufacturing  Co. 


Bull  Tractor  Co. 


Bullock  Tractor  Co. 


The  Denning  Implement  Motor  Co. 


Diamond  Iron  Works 


Electric  Wheel  Co. 


G.  W.  Elliott  &  Co. 


Hart-Parr  Co. 


Heider  Manufacturing  Co. 


Hoke  Tractor  Co. 


Holt  Manufacturing  Co. 


Holmes  Tractor  Co. 


Peoria,  111. 


Springfield.  111. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Chicago,  111. 


Cedar  Rapids.  la. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Quincy,  111 


DeSmet,  S.  D. 


Charles  City,  la. 


Carroll,  la. 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


Stockton,  Cal. 


Pt.  Clinton,  Ohio 


Huber-Anderson  Manufacturing  Co. 


Imperial  Machinery  Co. 


Kinnard-Haines  Implement  Co. 


Kuhnert  &  Ryde  Co. 


The  Lawter  Tractor  Co. 


Leader  Engine  Co. 


Mayer  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co. 


Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Co.. 


Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 


Pioneer  Tractor  Co. 


M.  Rumely  Co. 


Samson  Iron  Works 


Strite  Tractor  Co. 


St.  Paul  Machinery  Co. 


United  Traction  Co. 


Waterloo  Gas  Engine  Co. 


.Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Chicago,  111. 


St.  Mary's  Ohio 


>etroit.  Mich. 


Mankato,  Minn. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Winona.  Minn. 


Chicago,  111. 


Gasoline  and 
Kerosene. 


Gasoline. 


Terosene-Gasoline. 


Gasoline. 


Gasoline. 


Kerosene. 


Kerosene-Gasoline. 
Gasoline. 


Gasoline. 


Kecosene-Gasoline. 


Gas'ne-Motor  Spts. 


Kerosene-Gasoline. 


Kerosene,  Gaso- 
line or  Distillate. 


Kerosene-Gasoline. 


8-16| 
12-25| 
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Machinery  on  the  Farm 


Every  farm  justifies  a  careful  and 
judicious  investment  in  farm  ma- 
chinery. Like  all  other  lints  of 
business,  there  must  be  observed  a 
careful  and  considerate  outlay  in  the 
running  expenses  of  the  farm.  There 
are  many  farm  implements,  tools 
and  machinery  that  every  farm 
needs  and  must  have  in  order  that 
the  work  be  carried  on  economically 
and  profitably.  More  than  the  real 
need  is  a  waste  and  counts  against 
the  conserving  of  economical  farm 
industry. 

While  it  is  poor  economy  to  do 
without  needed  machinery,  serious 
inroads  and  leaks  have  been  in- 
troduced into  farm  management  by 
some  farmers  in  years  gone  by  where 
a  too  liberal  purchase  of  farm  ma- 
chinery was  indulged  in  because  it 
could  be  bought  on  time.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  acquiring  unneces- 
sary debt  and  paying  high  rates  of 
interest  that  cripple  the  business  of 
well  meaning  and  industrious  men. 
Some  persons  have  kept  themselves 
poor  and  their  credit  poor  by  their 
mania  for  buying  machinery  and 
their  careless  practices  in  handling 


and  preserving  it  after  it  gets  into 
their  possession.  Such  persons  are 
not  very  numerous  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  present  day.  Yet  there 
are  places  all  over  the  farming  com- 
munities where  the  barn  yards,  feed 
lots  and  orchards  are  the  common 
storage  for  the  farm  machinery,  when 
not  in  use.  Machine  sheds  are  not 
regarded  of  any  value  on  these 
farms.  The  preservation  of  the  ma- 
chine has  not  been  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  sug- 
gest in  this  relation  that  the  farmer 
who  treats  his  machines  and  farm 
implements  in  this  way  gets  but  little 
credit  for  his  intelligence  and  sense 
of  management.  A  sane  man  who 
would  stop  for  a  moment  and  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  a  machine  shed  or 
two  or  three  sheds,  even,  conveni- 
ently located  so  as  to  be  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  the  horse  stable  where  the 
teams  are  kept,  and  the  difference 
in  wear  between  outdoor  and  indoor 
housing  of  machinery  will  not  argue 
the  case,  but  provide  shelter  at  once. 
There  is  nothing  so  damaging  to  the 
reputation  of  the  farmer  as  careless, 
slothful  methods  and  practices  in  the 


handling  of  his  business,  and  In  this, 
there  is  no  better  key  to  the  situation 
than  to  see  the  fence  and  barn  yard 
lined  up  with  machinery  of  all  sorts 
new  and  old. 

This  is  now  the  beginning  of  the 
season  of  farm  machinery  abuse. 
Corn   planters,   cultivators,  plows, 


harrows,  where  are  they?  Under  the 
machine  shed,  out  in  the  field  where 
the  team  was  unhitched  when  the 
last  work  with  them  was  completed, 
or  are  they  stored  in  the  barn  yard 
along  the  fence  to  decay  and  rust 
and  rot  under  influences  of  rain, 
sunshine  ,heat,  cold  ,etc. 


HACKNEY  AUTO-PLOW 

THE  "ONE-MAN"  OUTFIT 

"asoline-Kerosene-Burning  Motor — Heavy  Transmission — Leads  the  Word  as  a 
(Vi  iblnation  Tractor  and  Farm  Power  Machine  for  Plowing,  Seeding,  Discing. 
Ilariowing.  Harvesting,  Road  GrahMng,  Orchard  work,  Hauling,  Grinding  Feed, 
Sawing  Wood,  Threshing,  etc.     Send  for  our  literature. 

HACKNEY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,      574  Prior  Avenue,      St.  Paul.  Minu. 

This  machine  will  be  at  the  Fremont,  Neb.,  Plowing  Demonstration, 
August  15  to  22.    Don't  fail  to  see  it  work. 


ention  and  H 
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THE  most  complete  and  practical  series  of  articles  ever  published 
on  hog  cholera  has  just  been  completed  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  We  have  taken  this  matter  up  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmer  and  stock  raiser.  We  have  put  at  the  head  of 
this  investigation  a  practical  man — a  man  who  has  had  twenty- 
five  years  experience  in  raising  hogs  and  has  been  a  successful 
competitor  for  premiums  in  the  state  fairs  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa, 
a  man  who  is  recognized  by  the  hog  raisers  of  these  states  as  a 
practical  hog  man.  He  has  not  taken  the  matter  up  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  veterinarian,though  he  has  consulted  veterinarians  in  the 
employ  of  the  government,  the  colleges  and  the  states,  as  well  as 
many  veterinarians  practicing  independently  among  farmers,  and  has 
given  careful  consideration  to  their  opinions.  He  has  not  treated 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  any  one  farmer,  or  the  farmers  of 
any  one  locality,  nor  based  his  judgment  on  the  experience  of  men 
under  identical  conditions.  He  has  personally  interviewed  farmers 
and  breeders  in  three  states— Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Kansas. 

The  writer's  years  of  experience  in  the  hog  raising  business  have 
enabled  him  to  weigh  this  great  mass  of  information  collected  and 
draw  from  it  conclusions  that  should  be  of  great  value  to  any  man 
interested  in  keeping  cholera  out  of  his  herd  or  combating  it  once  it 
gets  into  his  herd,  in  a  rational  and  practical  manner.   The  writer 

is  not  a  scientist  and  has  not  written  a  scien- 
tific treatise;  he  discusses  this  vital  subject 
in  the  plain,  every-day  language  of  the  farm 
and  market. 

These  articles  have  been  so  persistently  called  for 
that  we  have  collected  them  into  pamphlet  form,  and 
this  pamphlet  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  We  are 
making  a  charge  of  5c  each  to  cover  postage  and  hand- 
ling. If  you  want  one  of  these  bulletins,  fill  out  and 
send  the  attached  coupon  before  they  are  all  gone. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

 O  7A  A  M   

Enclosed  find  

to  cover  mailing  of  

HOG  CHOLERA  BOOKLET 

Naivie  

City   


copies 


Address 

JvVE  NTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 
Service  Department" 
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TWENTIETH    CENTUEY  FAKMER 


August  1,  1914 


West  Farms 


produce  grain  of  all  kinds— flax,  the  grasses,  root 
crops,  potatoes  and  small  fruits  for  less  money  than 
almost  anywhere  and  the  quality  will  be  the  very  high- 
est. No  microbes  there  to  annoy.  No  pests,  no  serious 
climatic  disturbances.  Neighbors  who  compose  this 
colony  mostly  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

A  settler  wanting  money  to  improve  his  farm  can 
get  same  from  the  state  school  fund  on  long  time  and 
easy  terms.  We  have  cultivated  lands  here  for  four 
years,  1,000  acres  in  crops  now,  and  looking  fine.  Mod- 
ern conditions  everywhere. 

You  can  see  our  lands  for  least  money.  Settle  very 
near  the  finest  market  with  a  macadamized  road  most 
of  the  way. 

We  own  these  lands  and  will  make  a  very  low 
price.    We  are  eager  to  complete  this  settlement. 

You  know  five  cows  here  will  support  the  family 
and  yield  a  profit  besides.  Who  couldn't  care  for  five 
cows?  We  give  the  buyer  a  specially  low  rate  ticket 
so  the  cost  of  viewing  our  lands  is  but  a  few  dollars. 
Our  automobile  meets  you  at  the  depot  and  shows  it 
in  a  few  hours,  so  the  total  cost  is  very  little  compared 
with  others,  besides  it's  an  easy  trip,  and  gives  you  an 
outing  you  will  enjoy. 

Write  me  today  while  it's  on  your  mind — asking 
any  questions  that  occur  to  you. 

N.  P.  WEST,  President 

WEST  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

Inc.  for  $100,000 

814  Majestic  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


v. 


BIG  CROPS   IN  SHALLOW  WATER  DISTRICT. 

This  photo  was  taken  in  the  Shallow  Water  District  northeastern  Colorado  near  the  South 
Platte  river.  We  are  selling  such  productive  land  $13  to  $35  per  acre;  easy  terms.  60  acres 
free  breaking  if  bought  before  August  10th.  Have  75  farms  to  select  from.  Don't  miss  these 
bargains.  We  are  closing  out  this  summer  thie  last  of  the  Murray  Johnson  ranches,  scat- 
tered amongst  improved  farms  selling  $35  to  $55  per  acre.  Close  markets;  good,  level  roads; 
healthy  climate;  good  water.  Wheat  yielding  35  to  45  bu. ;  alfalfa,  3  to  4  tons;  corn  35  to  45 
bu.  per  acre.  Splendid  orchard  country.  Write  at  once  for  circulars  and  excursion  rates. 
Agents  wanted.   Platte  River  Valley  Land  Co.,  6th  Floor  State  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Red  River  Valley  Lands 

are  the  equal  of  any  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  hlack  top  soil 
runs  from  18  inches  to  several  feet  in  depth.  Its  rotted  vegetation 
mixed  with  mineral.  No  fertilizer  ever  needed  if  its  fertility  is  fairly 
well  conserved. 

We  own  100  improved  farms.  We  have  too  many,  more  than  we  can 
handle  well.  They  are  great  bargains  at  our  prices.  They  are  worth 
much  more,  but  we  bought  years  ago,  so  we  can  give  you  the  ad- 
vantage. 

But  to  really  appreciate  what  we  say,  you  should  get  our  fine  illus- 
trated booklet,  which  gives  you  a  "birds-eye"  view  of  the  country. 
Could  you  see  it,  you  would  be  carried  away  with  it. 
Write  me  today,  asking  any  question  that  comes  to  your  mind.  We 
have  every  convenience  you  have  where  you  are — maybe  more  in- 
deed— at  about  one-third  of  what  your  land  will  bring  with  an  equal 
or  better  producing  power.  You  will  admit  it  when  you  see  It. 
T.  W.  McLEAN,  Oneral  Manager  Red  River  Valley  Land  Company, 
Fargo,  North  Dakota. 


To  What  Depth  Should 

We  Plow  for  Wheat 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  FIVE) 

more  profitable  If  done  by  tractor,  pro- 
vided good  judgment  is  exercised  In  the 
selection. 

Increase  Depth  Gradually 

Except  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
wheat  belt,  any  field  that  has  not  been 
plowed  more  than  three  or  four  inches 
deep  in  past  seasons  should  not  be 
plowed  even  to  the  medium  depth  noted- 
seven  inches.  The  wheat  plant  has  a 
surface  root  system  and  its  feeding  roots 
are  confined  to  the  upper  soil  and  sub- 
soil layers.  Any  practice  that  tends  to 
place  on  the  surface  a  large  amount  of 
subsoil  which  is  not  broken  down  cannot 
but  be  detrimental  to  maximum  produc- 
tion. Under  such  conditions  the  crop 
would  suffer  from  lack  of  plant  food; 
perhaps  not  so  much  because  the  amount 
of  plant  food  would  be  low,  but  because 
of  its  inability  to  take  it  from  the  soil. 
Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conserve 
moisture. 

In  any  case,  then,  the  depth  of  plowing 
should  be  increased  gradually— in  most 
soils  not  more  than  one  inch  per  season 
in  summer  plowed  land.  In  the  sub- 
humid  and  humid  sections,  if  plow'ng  has 
been  five  inches  deep  previous  to  1914, 
the  depth  of  plowing  this  season  should 
not  be  more  than  six  inches  in  all  aver- 
age soils.  There  are  a  few  soils  in  theses 
sections  in  which  the  depth  of  plowing 
may  be  increased  more  rapidly  because 
there  is  no  well  marked  differentiation 
in  the  surface,  sub-surface  and  subsoil 
layers.  But  these  soils  are  few,  and  un- 
less the  farmer  is  absolutely  sure  that  he 
has  such  a  soil  experience  would  seem  to 
demonstrate  the  advisability  of  increas- 
ing gradually  the  depth  of  plowing. 

In  the  soils  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid 
sections  of  the  wheat  belt  there  is  gen- 
erally no  well  marked  line  of  differen- 
tiation or  demarcation  in  the  plant  food 
supply,  in  particular  between  the  sur- 
face, subsurface  and  subsoil.  Here  un- 
der most  conditions  there  is  no  partic- 
ular reason  why  the  depth  of  plowing 
may  not  be  increased  more  than  one 
inch  per  year.  Many  soils  in  these  sec- 
tions have  such  open,  sandy  subsurface 
and  subsoil  that  more  than  medium  deep 
plowing  is  unnecessary  in  wheat  grow- 
ing. . 

Advantages  of  Medium  Plowing 

The  advantages  of  medium  deep  plow- 
ing must  bo  quite  generally  known  and 
only  brief  mention  need  be  made  of  them 
here.  Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  is 
the  greater  water-retaining  power  of  the 
deeply  plowed  field.  In  general,  the 
yield  of  wheat  in  the  central  west  and 
southwest  is  largely  limited  by  the 
amount  of  moisture  present.  It  is  requi- 
site that  our  wheat  growers  realize  this 
factor  if  the  most  profitable  yields  are 
to  be  obtained.  A  second  important  ad- 
vantage from  medium  deep1  plowing  is 
the  increased  feeding  area  given  to  the 
root  system  of  the  plants.  Yields  are 
many  times  cut  short  because  the  feed- 
ing roots  are  unable  to  penetrate  the  sub- 
surface soil  and  the  subsoil. 

It  is  evident  from  the  experimental  re- 
sults given  and  from  farmers'  experi- 
ences that  successful  wheat  growing  de- 
mands medium  deep  plowing.  Until  the 
wheat  growers  realize  the  importance  of 
such  plowing  their  yields  must  in  many 
seasons  be  limited. 

All  measurements  in  this  article  are 
landside  measurements. 


C.  D.  Hilles.  formerly  private  secre- 
tary to  President  Taft,  now  president  of 
the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  stated 
recently  that  bad  teeth  make  bad  boys. 
He  declared  that  by  "patching  up  the 
teeth  of  delinquent  boys  he  is  able  to 
send  them  back  home  fully  90  per  cent 
good  instead  of  90  per  cent  bad." 


Concrete's 
Safeguard 

Protect  your  concrete  invest- 
ment with  Lehigh  cement. 

It's  the  best  insurance 
against  depreciation  and 
expensive  upkeep. 

Take  no  chance.  Be  on  the 
safe  side.  Specify 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

Its  strength  is  exceptionally  high 
and  It  increases  in  strength  each  year. 
Structures  built  with  It  grow  stronger 
with  time. 

Send  for  onr  hook,  "The  Modern 
Farmer."  It  tells  all  about  Le- 
high and  how  to  build  concrete 
foundations  and  other  farm  build- 
ings. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 

327  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
723  Young  Bldg.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Use  con- 


GALVANIZED  GRAIN  BINS 

These  are  the  original 
and  perfect  Grain  Bins 
and  Corn  Cribs. 

Warranntcd  to  protect 
your  grain  against  rats, 
stormb  and  fires,  never 
to  burst,  give  perfect 
ventilation,  made  from 
best  material  obtainable. 

Does  not  break,  rot  or 
burn,  lasts  a  life  time. 
COSTS  LESS  than  a  wood 
grainery  or  corn  crib. 

We  make  all  sizes, 
from  150  to  2,500  bushel 
capacity  at  lowest  prices. 

Write  now  for  free 
circulars  of  Grain  Bins. 
Perforated  Corn  Cribs, 
Hollow-walled  Metal  and 
Wood  Silos,  Cypress  and 
Metal  Tanks,  Culverts, 
etc. 

Kretchmer  Mfg*.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


FIR  LUMBER 

Quality  Guaranteed.-  Direct  from  ^,<~)<n 
our  Mills  to  you.    Large  savin g.^jSSKj? 
Pay  when   car  is  unloaded  and 
checked.     Ask  for   Lumber   and  W 
Millwork  Catalog. 

KEYSTONE  LUMBER  CO.. 

DEPT.  STB  TACOMA.  WASH. 


"If  you  want  knowledge  you  must  toil 
for  it,  and  if  pleasure  you  must  toll  for 
it.  Toll  is  the  law.  Pleasure  comes 
through  toll,  and  not  by  self-indulgence 
and  indolence.  'W'hrn  one  gets  to  love 
Ms  work  his  life  Is  a  happy  one."— 
Ruakin. 


.50 
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ALFALFAS 

Bes<  Hardy  Non-lrrlgotod  Seed  00.84  Puro 

99*  germination,  $9.00.  Government  tested.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  Northern  grown,  extremely  hardy.  No  seed 
Setter.  Have  Turkestan  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover.  New 
Timothy,  grass  seed  all  kinds.  Ask  for  our  latest  60-page 
book  on  growing  Alfalfa.  76-page  catalog  and  samples. 
All  Sdni  Froe.  We  can  save  you  money.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,     Box  407       CLARINDA,  IOWA 

ALFALFA 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  sow  alfalfa.  July  and 
August  good  months.  Get  our  book,  Alfalfa,  The  Wonder 
Crop,  Free.  Full  information  on  how  to  successfully 
prow  alfalfa.  How  to  prepare  the  ground,  protect  and 
harvest.  Earn  7*  net  on  $1,000  an  acre.  Also  tells  about 
"NITRAOIN,"  the  famous  inoeulator.  Write  today. 
Gailoway  Bros.Bowmofi  Co..      186  Cuiioway  Station.  Waterloo  lowl 
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Bargain  Prices  on 
STEEL  Shingles 


1,000,000  Sq.  Ft.  Priced  For 
Quick  Selling!  Freight  Paid ! 

This  i9  the  greatest  roofing  offer  yon  ever 
heard  of.  A.  special  summer  price  made  on  the 
famous  Edwards  Reo  Steel  Shingles  that  never 
rot,  rust,  burn  or  wear  out.    Now  you  can  hove 
a  genuine  steel  rcof  at  less  cost  than  best-a-ade 
wood  shingles    Come  in  big  sheets.   Lay  1U0  or 
more  at  a  time  with  only  hammer  and  nails.  No 
painting,  no  tinsmith  needed.  Layover  old  roof 
or  sheathing  if  you  wish. 

Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 

At  Lowest  Factory  Prices 

Our  exclusive  Tightcote  process 
means  extra  heavy  galvanizing 
alter  the  sheet  is  cut  and  stamped. 
No  raw  edges,  no  chance  for  rust 
or  corrosion  anywhere.  Patent 
Interlock  gives  a  tight,  close-fitting 
overlap,  protects  nail  boles,  prevents 
buckling  in  wind  $10,000  Guatanteo 
Bond  against  lightning  We  are  world's 
largest  makers  of  Steel  Shingles*  V- 
Crimp,  Corrugated.  Standing  Seam, 
etc  .  painted  or  galvanized,  and  quote 
you  amazingly  low  prices  freight  paid. 
Write  today ,  givesizeof  roof  it  possible. 
CDCCBOOK  and  Find  out  how 

rnCb  SAMPLE  totestgalran- 
ized  roofing  We  send  sample  and  di- 
rections free  Make  your  own  compari* 
eons    Ask  for  Book  No  bfe*. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  COMPANY 

848-898  Lock  St.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


PERFECTION" 
ROOFING 


Bullock  Baby 
Creeping  Grip  Tractor 


Another  notable  achievement 
of  the  Bullock  Tractor  Co, 
Pronounced  by  expert  agri- 
culturists the  ideal  type  and  size 
tractor  for  email  farms.  Its  low  price, 
adaptability  to  do  every  kind  of  traction 
work  and  ita  low  cost  of  operation  makes 
it  quick  and  big  profit-maker  on  farms 
even  as  small  as  160  acres. 

One  Important  feature  of  this  tractor 
Is  that  it  steers  with  the  creepers  at 
the  same  time  with  the  front  wheels, 
permitting  short  turns  and  operating 
close  into  fence  corners;  the  machine  can 
turn  within  its  own  length. 

Interesting  literature  describing  the 
Bullock  Baby  80-20  H  P.  also  3  larger 
eizes  with  prices  sent  oo  request.  Address 

BULLOCK  TRACTOR  CO. 

1805  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago 


Works  Easy 
On  Any  Job 

Especially 
Adapted  for 
Small  Farms 
and  Orchard 
Plowing. 

Get  Prices 


The  FREEMAN. 
Ensilage  Cutter 


Best  for  Over  30  Years 

Strongest,  safest,  most  durable  and 
capable  cutter  ever  perfected.  Runs 
smoother,  faster,  cuts  cleaner,  uses 
less  power.  Adjustable  knives,  large 
feed  rolls,  aafety  fly  wheel,  aafety  atop 
lever.  Blower-elevator  611s  silo  quickly,  cuts 
expense,  prevents  waste.  We  also  build 
(patented)  Enclosed  Steel  Carriers  which 
keep  feed  from  blowing  away.  Get  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  Freeman  Line  before  buying 
— it  means  satisfaction  and  money-saving 
to  you.   Write  for  catalog  today. 

THE  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  CO, 
221   Michigan  Ave, 
Racine,  Wis, 


The  Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press 


Bales  yonr  hay 
20  per  cent 
cheaper  than 
any  other  press 


Means  One  Leas  Man. 
Both  belt  and  power  presses, 


Power  Demonstration 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THREE) 

mont  is  not  in  the  midst  of  the  woods, 
but  you  are  probably  engineer  enough 
to  size  up  the  merits  of  an  engine  for 
logging  purposes  after  seeing  it  work  at 
a  variety  of  other  things  and  talking: 
with  the  representatives. 

Maybe  you  will  insist  on  a  spring 
mounting.  Come  to  Fremont  and  you 
will  find  it.  You  may  want  an  engine 
with  a  belt  pulley  for  sawing  logs.  You 
need  not  come  to  Fremont  to  be  sure 
of  getting  that,  but  you  will  probably 
find  there  some  devices  for  loading  logs 
that  will  appeal  to  you  especially. 

You  will  want  an  engine  which  can 
twist  and  turn  on  a  crooked  wood  road 
and  still  be  easy  to  steer.  Come  to 
Fremont  and  make  the  tractor  men  put 
their  big  iron  horses  through  their  paces. 
Offer  an  order  to  the  manufacturer  who 
puts  up  the  best  exhibition  of  easy  han- 
dling and  you  will  get  up  a  pretty  good 
contest  right  there  on  the  grounds,  with 
yourself  as  the  judge. 

You  can  imagine  also  that  the  big 
loads  of  road  material  which  some  of 
the  tractors  will  probably  haul  are  big 
loads  of  logs.  You  will  find  the  manu- 
facturers accommodating  about  showing 
their  engines  on  rough  roads.  If  no  bad 
roads  can  be  found  within  reasonable 
distance,  there  will  be  the  plowed  fields 
as  a  substitute;  they  will  be  as  soft  and 
bumpy  as  a  new  trail  through  the  forest. 

Everyone  is  Interested 

If  yo-u  are  in  none  of  the  classes  we 
have  mentioned,  you  may  still  be  inter- 
ested in  the  tractor  from  an  engineering! 
standpoint.  Since  the  great  Winnipeg 
motor  contest  has  been  discontinued,  the 
Fremont  show  must  take  its  place  as  the 
meeting  ground  for  all  men  connected 
with  the  industry,  whether  as  manufac- 
turers, designers,  shopmen,  inspectors, 
salesmen,  advertising  men,  dealers  or 
customers.  The  Winnipeg  motor  con- 
test undoubtedly  advanced  the  state  of 
the  tractor  industry  enormously,  not 
only  by  creating  confidence  in  the  man- 
ufacturers who  were  willing  to  submit 
to  the  tests,  but  by  providing  a  pleasant 
and  easy  method  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and1  experiences  among  manufac- 
turers who  were  seriously  trying  to 
adapt  mechanical  power  to  farming  and 
contracting  work. 

The  Fremont  demonstration,  carefully 
carried  out,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be, 
and  more  accessible  to  the  great  mass  of 
corn-belt  farmers,  should  prove  equally 
successful  in  promoting  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

Those  who  are  on  the  ground  earliest 
and  stay  the  longest  will  receive  the 
greatest  benefit.  Those  who  ask  the 
most  questions,  take  the  most  notes  and> 
use  their  eyes  and  ears  the  hardest  will 
come  the  nearest  to  a  hundred-fold  re- 
turn on  the  cost  of  their  trip. 

If  you  are  a  farmer,  trying  to  decide 
as  to  whether  a  tractor  is  a  practicable 
thing  on  your  farm;  a  thresherman.  in 
the  market  for  a  new  engine;  a  con- 
tractor or  county  commissioner,  with 
good  roads  at  heart;  a  lumberman,  or 
freighting  contractor;  an  engineer, 
teacher  manufacturer  or  student,  a 
salesman,  a  dealer  or  a  mere  newspaper 
man— if  you  are  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  subject  of  tractors,  and  live 
within  two  days'  journey,  the  writer  for 
one  cannot  figure  how  you  can  afford 
to  miss  the  National  Power  Farming! 
Demonstration  at  Fremont. 


Sand  Us  Your 
Orders  and  Con 
slgnmenls  ot  Hay 


AUTO-FEDAN  HAY  PRESS  C0..1 550  West  12th  St.Kansas  CltyJHo. 


Not  only  do  the  middlemen  make  many 
profits  on  products  that  go  from  the 
farmer  to  the  city,  but  in  coming  back 
to  him  also.  A  southern  paper  has  fol- 
lowed the  travels  of  a  napkin,  originating 
as  cotton  in  a  southern  state,  sold  to  a 
broker,  taken  to  a  New  England  mill, 
from  which  it  is  sold  to  another  broker, 
passed  on  to  the  wholesaler  or  jobber, 
sold  to  the  retailer  and  perhaps  sold  by 
him  back  to  the  man  who  raised  the  or- 
iginal cotton.  Thus  does  our  mercerized 
cotton  travel.   Unavoidable?  Perhaps. 


Light  Weight 
Hammerless 
Repeating  Shotguns 

12,  16  AND  20  GAUGES,  MODEL  1912 

This  is  the  lightest,  strongest  and  handsomest  repeating1 
shotgun  made.  Although  light,  it  has  surpassing  strength, 
because  all  the  metal  parts  are  made  of  Nickel  steel,  which 
is  twice  as  strong  as  ordinary  steel.  It  is  simple  to  load  and 
unload,  easy  to  take  down,  and  works  with  an  ease  and 
smoothness  not  found  in  repeaters  of  other  makes.  Look 
one  of  these  guns  over  at  your  dealer's.   They  are 

"THE  MOST  PERFECT  REPEATERS." 
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"FLOUR  CITY  "TRACTORS 


^iiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiim 


A  Complete  Line  to  Choose  From 

Don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  'the  "FLOUR  CITY"  is  manufactured  in 
small  as  well  as  large  types— 15,  20,  30  and  40  H.  P.  respectively  the  draw  bar 
power  of  the  four  sizes  we  manufacture.  They  are  all  the  same  design  through- 
out and  are  free  from  those  freakish  Ideas  or  notions  which  follow  in  the  wake 
of  a  successful  line.  They  are  all  equipped  with  four  Qyllnder  vertical  motors 
and  bevel  gear  transmission.  They  are  the  oldest  four  cylinder  tractor  In  the 
field  and  their  development  has  been  of  that  careful,  conservative  and  consci- 
entious order,  which  stands  for  the  BEST. 

Our  new  Booklet  of  Testimonials  will  be  sent  on  request.  It  Is  the  best  evi- 
dence you  can  get 

SEE  the  "PLOUR  CITY" 
Tractor  at  the  FREMONT, 
NEB.  Demonstration,  August 
17-22.' 

KINTTABD-HAINES  CO., 

844  44th  Ave.  No., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Granite  Harvester  Oil 

is  a  heavy  oil  for  farm  machines;  it  stays 
where  it  is  put,  and  takes  up  all  rattle  and  play. 
Reduces  friction — never  rusts  or  gums. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  or 
Standard  Oil  Company 

ONAHAj 
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See  Cushman  Engines  at  Fremont 


20  H.  P.  on  Steel  Skids  and 
Equipped  with  Clutch  Pulley 


Weight 
1,200  lbs. 

We  shall  have  4  H.  P.  and  20  H.  P.  Cushman  engines  on  demonstration 
at  Fremont,  Neb.,  during  the  Tractor  Plow  Demonstration,  August  17  to  22. 

These  are  the  famous  light  weight,  high  powered,  all-purpose  engines 
that  have  attracted  so  much  attention  because  of  the  satisfaction  they  give 
on  all  farm  work. 

If  you  plan  to  visit  Fremont  during  the  demonstration,  better  make  a 
note  to  use  the  Cushman  Engine  in  operation.  If  you  do  not  expect  to  be 
there,  drop  us  a  line  for  complete  catalog  explaining  the  advantages  of  light 
weight  steady  Cushman  Engines  for  all  farm  work,  as  compared  with  the 
heavy  engines. 

Cushman  Motor  Works,  gSSE.fSSg 


Public  Auction! 

400,000  Acres  State  Land  in 
Eastern  Colorado — Directly 
Served  by  Rock  Island  Lines 

The  State  Land  Board  of  Colorado  will  offer  this  land  at 
Colorado  Springs,  beginning  September  3,  1914,  and  at 
Limon,  beginning  September  10,  1914.  One-tenth  of  the 
purchase  price  cash  at  time  of  sale,  the  balance  in  18  equal 
annual  payments  with  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

The  law  provides  that  the  land  can  be  sold  only  to  persons 
who  will  become  actual  settlers  and  at  not  less  than  the  ap- 
praised value.  Most  of  the  land  has  been  appraised  at  $5.00 
per  acre. 


This  sale  is  a  great  opportunity 
to  buy  good  land  cheap — most  of 
the  cost  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
returns  from  the  land. 

Professor  H.  M.  Cottrell,  an 
expert  of  national  reputation, 
formerly  with  the  Kansas  and 
Colorado  Agricultural  Colleges, 
now  in  charge  of  the  Rock  Island 
Lines*  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  made  a  careful  6tudy 
of  the  lai.d.  He  advises  this  land 
is  particularly  adapted  to  dairying 
and  live  stock  with  sure  feed  and 
forage  crops. 

The  territory  has  the  advantage 
of  five  great  markets.  Colorado 
Springs  and  the  Cripple  Creek 
mining  district  that  produces 
$10,000,000  in  gold  yearly,  Den- 
ver, Pueblo,  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha. 


Much  of  this  land  is  in  sight  of 
Pike's  Peak.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  healthful  districts  in  the 
world,  320  days  of  sunshine  each 
year,  delightful  living  conditions 
summer  and  winter. 

Inspect  the  land  before  the 
Bale  and  select  the  exact  place 
you  want  for  a  home. 

Low  fares  for  the  round  trip 
via  Hock  Island  Lines. 

The  Rock  Island  Lines*  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  at  t!.e 
service  of  all  farmers  now  living 
along  the  Rock  Island  Lines  and 
those  who  are  thinking  of  moving 
there.  Take  advantage  of  this 
means  to  obtain  greater  efficiency 
and  profits  as  well  as  a  better 
location. 

Write  today  for  full  infor- 
mation about  these  lands. 


L.  M.  ALLEN.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Rock  Island  Lines 
731  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 

The  statements  herein  made  have  been  fully 
investigated  and  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 


s<  <-  the  Tractor  Directory  on  Page  14  of  This  Issue 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


mHERE  are  half  a  dozen  ways 
to  preserve  eggs,  from 
IffjMjSfiji!  paraffine  to  lime  water  and 
water  glass.  The  last  two 
ways  are  surest,  the  water-glass 
method  occupying  first  place  .in 
keeping  eggs  for  several  months  just 
as  fresh  as  new. 

Usually  when  eggs  are  most  plen- 
tiful and  lowest  in  price  the  most 
eggs  are  preserved,  and  yet  this  is 
not  always  the  best  time,  as  in  the 
spring  there  are  bound  to  be  many 
infertile  eggs,  all  of  which  can  be 
done  away  with  in  the  fall  by  selling 
off  the  cockerels  or  penning  them. 
This  year  eggs  are  holding  steadily 
at  a  low  price  on  the  farms,  lower 
than  in  March  and  April,  and  now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  be  putting 
some  away  in  stone  jars  by  any  one 
of  the  leading  methods,  but  prefer- 
ably in  water  glass,  as  in  this  prep- 
aration it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
bother  about  whether  the  eggs  are 
fertile  or  infertile,  just  so  they  are 
fresh  and  clean. 

Experiment  stations  have  made 
extended  tests  of  the  different  ways 
of  keeping  eggs.  Jars  have  been 
filled  with  brine,  and  jars  with  the 
lime  preparation,  and  jars  with  the 
water  glass.  The  eggs  come  out  of 
the  brine  strongly  salty  of  taste 
from  the  first,  and  out  of  the  lime 
water  with  a  pink:  tinge  to  the  white 
and  often  an  odd  taste,  and  if  kept 
long  the  majority  rotten;  but  out  of 
the  water  glass,  if  put  down  aright, 
they  come  out  just  about  as  they 
went  in,  with  the  taste  of  having 
been  laid  yesterday,  while  the  white 
stands  up  as  firm  and  beats  up  as 
well  as  a  fresh  egg.  And  so,  if  you 
would  sell  eggs  at  winter  prices,  or 
nearly  so,  now  is  the  time  to  put 
down  the  late  summer  eggs,  as  well 
as  those  yet  to  come. 

Putting  down  eggs  in  water  glass, 
which  is  silicate  of  soda,  a  solution 
of  soda  and  sand,  should  not  cost 
youi  over  1  cent  for  a  dozen  eggs.  It 
is  made  in  two  ways — a  powder  form 
and  a  liquid  form.  The  latter  re- 
sembles molasses,  though  not  quite 
so  thick,  and  has  a  slightly,  yellowish 
tinge.  Put  up  in  quart  or  gallon 
jars  is  the  handiest  form  for  the  be- 
ginner. One  dollar  a  gallon  is  price 
enough  to  pay  for  it  and  leave  the 
dealer  a  good  margin  of  profit.  Al- 
ways ask  for  the  commercial  water 
glass,  as  there  is  another  kind  that 
is  chemically  pure  and  is  used  for 
many  scientific  purposes.  This  kind 
you  do  not  want,  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
alkaline  enough  to  spoil  the  eggs. 
Get  the  commercial  water  glass,  and 
to  every  pint  of  it  or  part  add  nine 
pints  or  parts  of  boiled  and  cooled 
vater.  If  you  are  putting  fresh 
eggs  oach  day  into  the  jar,  you  may 
not  need  to  use  ten  pints  to  cover 
those  put  in  that  day,  and  so  divide 
it  by  parts  instead  of  pints. 

Eggs  must  go  in  fresh;  they 
should  not  be  touched  with  water  be- 
fore putting  them  down.  The  jar 
must  be  set  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
where  no  sunshine  rests  upon  it.  It 
must  be  kept  covered.  As  you  put 
the  solution  over  the  eggs  be  sure 
that  you  have  beaten  and  thoroughly 
churned  it.     An  egg  beater  distrib- 


utes the  particles  of  the  water  glass 
solution  in  the  water  added  to  it. 
Never  use  the  same  water  for  a  sec- 
ond packing  of  eggs. 


Growing,  Laying  and  Market  Ration 

L.  E.  B.,  Nebraska:  Will  you  please 
publish  a  not  too  expensive  ration  for 
growing  chicks,  lor  egg  production  and 

meat? 

Answer — A  good  ration  for  grow- 
ing chicks,  after  2  months  of  age, 
is:  Equal  amounts  of  corn  and1 
wheat,  one-half  this  amount  of  outs, 
from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  beef 
scrap,  according  to  what  animal 
matter  they  may  pick  up  on  range; 
to  this  should  be  added  just  what 
charcoal  they  care  to  pick  up. 
Measure  something  in  this  way: 
Twenty  pounds  of  corn,  twenty 
pounds  of  wheat,  ten  pounds  of  oats, 
from  two  to  four  pounds  of  good 
beef  scrap.  Including  green  stuff, 
there  is  no  better  growing  ration 
than  this,  and  if  wheat  is  more  plen- 
tiful than  corn,  it  will  do  just  as 
well,  if  not  better,  for  growing  young 
stock  to  increase  the  wheat  thirty 
pounds  in  proportion  and  drop  hack 
the  corn  to  ten  pounds,  but  never 
drop  it  lower  than  this,,  and  if  you 
must  do  so  add  buckwheat  or  sun- 
flower seed  or  something  equally 
high  in  fat  production  in  its  place. 
Chicks  grow  fine  on  just  wheat  and 
corn  alone. 

For  a  laying  ration  the  proportion 
for  corn,  wheat  and  oats  is  much  the 
same  ns  for  growing  chicks.  To  this 
can  be  added  kafir  and  buckwheat, 
say  in  this  proportion:  Cracked 
corn,  sixty  pounds;  wheat,  sixty 
pounds;  whole  oats,  forty  pounds; 
kafir  and  buckwheat  and  beef  scrap, 
ten  pounds  each.  This  is  for  scratch- 
ing. As  with  the  chickens,  you  will 
get  good  results  from  merely  the 
first  two.  Laying  hens  must,  every 
morning  or, every  other  morning  or 
evening,  be  given  a  full  mash  feed. 
If  you  give  this,  then  omit  the  beef 
scrap  from  the  scratching  feed  and 
add  it  to  the  mash.  This  is  one  good 
formula  for  a  cheap  mash:  Boiled 
vegetables,  five  parts;  shorts  or 
bran,  two  p)arts;  cornmeal,  two 
parts;  prepared  meat  of  some  kind, 
one  part. 

Fattening  for  market  means  a 
larger  proportion  of  corn  to  any 
mixture  you  make  up  for  the  birds. 
Cracked  corn  wet  up  with  water  or 
any  kind  of  milk,  preferably  sour, 
will  put  on  me)at  faster  than  any 
evenly  balanced  ration  that  I  know. 
But  remember  that  grit  and  charcoal 
in  plenty  must  be  kept  handy  to  fat- 
tening birds.  Digestion  must  be 
aided. 


Bone  Meal  and  Wild  Mustard 

There  is  nothing  better,  outside  of 
good  food  and  water,  for  growing 
chicks  than  a  little  bone  meal  added 
to  the  feed  once  a  day.  It  strength- 
ens the  bones  and  hurries  up  the 
feathers. 

in 

When  the  wild  mustard  patch  gets 
ripe  save  the  seeds  to  mix  in  the 
mash  for  the  next  winter  laying 
hens:  It  is  a  safe  stimulant. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Best  of  All 

'Twas  a  brown  little,   plain  little,  thin 

little  book; 
In  passing  you  hardly  would  give  it  one 

look. 

But  the  children  all  loved  it,  "Because," 
thev  all  cried, 

"  "Tis  full  of  nice  stories— 'tis  lovely  in- 
side!'" 

'Twas  a  brown  little,  plain  little,  thin 
little  girl; 

Her  nose  was  a  failure,  her  hair  wouldn't 
curl. 

But  the  children  all  loved  her,  "Because," 

they  all  cried, 
"She's   so    kind   and   so   bright  and  so 

lovely  inside!" 
—Minnie  Leona  Upton,  in  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
It  is  too  bad  we  have  not  room  to 
print  all  the  interesting  letters  that 
the  last  two  weeks  have  brought  us. 
There  was  one  about  a  boy  that 
wouldn't  learn  to  swim.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  believe  this  could 
be  true,  for  most  boys  certainly  like 
to  swim.  Trips!  We  had  a  lot  of 
trips.  There  were  trips  to  Niagara 
Falls,  to  Idaho  and  to  California 
that  were  especially  interesting. 
Then  there  was  a  story  of  a  flood, 
when  a  creek  overflowed  and  they 
couldn't  go  to  Sunday  school.  There 
was  one  about  a  snake  cactus  that 
scared  a  tramp.  There  were  several 
about  catching  rabbits  and  taming 
them  and  one  about  trying  to  catch 
a  squirrel.  Of  course,  there  were  a 
number,  as  always,  about  the  pets. 
One  little  girl  tried  to  write  a  fairy 
story.  Fairy  stories  are  only  good 
when  they  are  different  from  those 
we  have  already  read  and  full  of  in- 
teresting things.  It  is  harder  to 
make  up  interesting  things  than  it 
is  to  write  the  unusual  things  that 
actually  happen.  One  writer  stays 
she  has  tried  four  times  and  has  not 
had  anything  printed  yet.  This  is 
too  bad,  but  of  course,  we  can  not 
print  her  stories  if  the  others  are 
better,  as  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
others.  And,  by  the  way,  there 
are  some  who  have  written  much 
more  than  four  times  without  having 
anything  printed. 

We  are  sorry  to  tell  you  that  one 
of  the  verses  printed  in  connection 
with  a  past  picture  contest  has  been 
found  to  have  been  copied  from  an 
advertisement.  By  changing  two 
words,  the  writer  sent  it  in  as  orig- 
inal. We  are  sorry  any  of  our  read- 
ers should  do  such  an  unfair  thing, 
but  glad  it  did  not  receive  a  prize, 
thus  depriving  someone  of  a  prize 
fairly  won.  One  of  our  readers  sent 
us  a  letter  containing  a  copy  of  the 
verse  from  which  this  was  taken. 
We  are  sorry  he  did  not  sign  his 
whole  name,  as  it  would  not  have 
been  printed,  and  it  is  not  consid- 
ered very  nice  to  write  an  anonymous 
letter  about  anything. 

HOME  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story) 
Visit  to  My  Uncle's  Farm 
By  Tena  Loftin,  Aged  14,  Eminence, 
Missouri.' 
I  live  in  town  and  I  think  it  is  a 
treat  to  go  to  the  country  on  a  visit. 
One  Friday  evening,  when  I  came 
home  from  school,  my  aunt  and  uncle 
from  'he  country  were  at  our  house. 
They  had  come  to  town  and  had 
come  to  spend  the  night  with  us. 
We  had  not  been  to  visit  them  for 
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over  a  year,  and  that  night  my  uncle 
asked  why  we  couldn't  go  home  with 
them.  At  first  mamma  would  not 
go.  but  after  some  little  coaxing  she 
gave  her  consent. 

It  was  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
to  mv  uncle's  farm,  and  as  there  was 
no  train  we  had  to  go  in  the  wagon. 
We  started  about  9  o'clock  and  at 
12  we  ate  lunch,  and  just  after  din- 
ner it  began  to  rain,  but  we  did  not 
get  much  wet. 

We  came  to  the  farm  just  as  the 
sun  was  sinking  behind  the  beauti- 
ful Ozark  hills.  The  geese  and 
ducks  were  coming  up  from  the  river, 
and  the  cows  had  come  from  the 
pasture  and  were  standing  at  the 
gate  waiting  to  be  milked.  In  the 
barn  yard  were  the  goats,  horses 
and  chickens.  This  is  the  scene  1 
witnessed. 

In  the  kitchen  a  fire  was  burn- 
ing brightly  in  the  range,  and  sup- 
per was  prepared  for  us  in  the  din- 
ing room.  After  eating  our  supper 
and  washing  the  dishes,  my  two 
cousins  and  I  went  upstairs  to  look 
at  pictures,  but  after  a  while  I  was 
so  tired  I  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  see  a 
neighbor  girl,  and  we  had  a  nice 
time.  We  went  boat  riding  and 
played  some  games.  The  following 
evening  my  aunt  and  cousins, 
mamma  and  I  went  to  a  large  spring 
and  stayed  all  the  evening. 


The  next  day  my  cousin  and  I 
went  to  the  river  to  get  some  water 
and  were  told  to  hurry  back,  but  we 
thought  we  would  have  a  bolat  ride 
before  we  went  back  to  the  house. 
We  climbed  into  a  boat  and  I  told 
her  I  was  going  to  see  if  I  could  row 
the  boat  across  the  river.  She  gave 
her  consent  and  I  tried  it.  We 
"'«re  almost  across  when  my  oar  got 
caught  in  an  old  root  and  in  trying 
to  save  it  I  fell  out.  The  water 
was  not  deep,  only  a  little  above  my 
knees,  but  it  was  awfully  muddy. 
My  dress  was  a  sight. 

Then  we  got  our  water  and  went 
back  to  the  house,  and  after  receiv- 
ing a  severe  scolding  from  mamma,  I 
went  upstairs  and  changed  my 
clothes  and  came  down,  ready  for 
another  boat  ride;  but  I  was  awfully 
ashjamed  that  I  did  not  obey  mamma 
and  hurry  back,  as  she  had  told  me. 


•   (Honorable  Mention) 
Our  Birthday  Dinner 
By    Colean    Armontrout,    Aged  13, 
Pryor,  Okl. 

Last  year,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  out  neighbor  had  a  birthday. 
She  was  sixt3'-three  years  old.  It 
was  a  nice  warm  day,  and  clear. 
The  birds  were  singing  in  the  trees. 
She  didn't  know  we  were  going  to 
surprise  her.  We  were  the  second 
ones  there,  after  the  people  began 
to  come,  and  she  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  commenced  to  prepare 
dinner.  But  the  people  kept  com- 
ing, and  finally  they  told  her.  How 
funny  she  looked! 

Eighty-four  were  there.  We  went 
About  two  blocks  from  the  house 
and  set  out  our  dinner  on  the  ground 
under  the  big  trees.  We  had  every- 
thing nice  to  eat  and  there  was  a  well 
down  there,  and  we  made  lemonade, 
it  was  a  jolly  evening.  A  man  was 
there  with  an  auto,  and  a  lot  of  us 
went  arto  riding.      We  went  by  the 
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well  where  they  were  drilling  for  oil. 

This  June  when  her  birthday* 
passed,  we  all  thought  of  that  time. 
She  is  getting  old.  I  believe  in 
being  good  to  old  people,  for  we  all 
have  to  be  old.  She  received  for 
presents  a  set  of  silver  knives  and 
forks  arid  n  pair  of  glasses. 


Flossie   and  Kitty 
By  Bessie  Cheser,  Aged  11  Fulton, 
South  Dakota. 

I  have  a  nice  little  dog  and  pony. 
My  dog's  name  is  Flossie  and 
my  pony's  name  is  Kitty.  We 
have  lots  of  fun.  I  play  horse  with 
my  dog  and  I  hide  from  her  and  she 
finds  me.  Flossie  had  eleven  little 
puppies  once,  and  I  sold  a  lot  and 
gave  a  lot  away.  I  sold  them  for  $5, 
$10  and  $15  apiece.  They  were 
Scotch  collies.  If  Flossie  sees  a  lit- 
tle chicken  fall  in  the  swill  pail  she 
will  go  and  pick  it  out  and  lick  it 
off  clean. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  about  my 
pony.  I  drive  her  everywhere  and 
she  runs  away  lots  of  times.  One 
time  when  I  was  going  to 'town  she 
got  scared  at  a  big  white  hog  r::d 
ran  half  a  mile;  then  I  took  the 
whip  and  gave  her  a  good  whipping 
and  she  never  ran  away  after  that. 
I  have  lots  of  fun  with  her  and  my 
dog. 

I  am  keeping  house  for  papa.  My 
mamma  is  dead.  I  go  to  church  on 
Sundays  and  during  the  week  I  go 
visiting  in  the  afternoons.  My  dog 
goes  with  me  and  rides  in  the  buggy. 
I  have  a  new  buggy. 

One  night  papa  and  I  filled  our 
straw  tick,  and  we  had  to  go  half  a 
mile,  so  we  drove  Kitty.  She  got 
scared  and  started  to  run,  and  papa 
and  I  had  to  walk  and  lead  her.  Af- 
ter we  had  filled  up  the  straw  tick 
we  set  the  straw  pile  afire,  and  Flos- 
sie was  so  scared  she  ran  home. 
Then  we  went  home,  too. 


Additional  Stories 
Bernice  Bell,  Ord,  Neb.;  Charles 
Einspahr,  Imperial,  Neb.;  Minnie 
Forbes,  Palmer,  Neb.;  Vera  Bock, 
Denison,  la.;  Lillian  Schuster,  Rudd, 
lla.;  Elfrida  Hintz,  Randolph,  la.; 
Fred  Hall,  Oak  Hill,  Kan.;  Lila  Kin- 
singer,  Meade,  Kan.;  Rose  Potts,  Le- 
banon, S.  D. ;  Joe  Delio,  Emma, 
Colo.;  Frances  M.  Sheldon,  Ten 
Sheep,  Wyo. 


Bad  Fairies 

Of  all  the  bad  fairies  who  meddle  with 
life, 

The  worst  are  a  mischievous  elf  and  his 
wife; 

So  whatever    you're    doing,    beware  of 

these  two — 
They    are    "Haven't    Much    Time"  and 
"I  Guess  It  Will  Do." 

— St.  Nicholas. 

Be  An  Auto  Expert 

and  get  $100  to  $150  a  month  or  more.  There  are 
not  enough  experienced  men  to  fill  good  jobs  be- 
cause the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster 
than  men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest,  best  equipped 
auto  school  in  the  \X'est.  You  get  complete 
instruction  in  auto  machine  shops,  many  makes  of 
autos.  Individual  chauffeur  work  In  large  louring 
cars.   Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2852North  20th  Street  OMAHA.  NEB. 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  anout 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  one  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  Make  it  in- 
teresting. Say  the  things  you  would 
think  if  you  really  saw  this  little 
girl.  Write  plainly,  giving  your 
name,  age  and  address.  Remember 


that  neatness,  spelling,  punctuation 
and  the  age  of  the  writer  are  all  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
verse,  in  awarding  prizes.  Verses 
must  be  addressed  to  Picture  Contest 
Editor,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  and  must  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  August  8. 


School  oi  Watchmaking,  Jewelry  Work   and  Engraving 

Young  man  what  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
that  you  are  going  to  be :  a  doctor,  preacher, 
lawyer,  merchant,  or  are  you  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind?  If  so.  how  would  you  like  to  become  a 
watchmaker  and  also  take  jewelry  work?  It  is  a 
clean  business  and  a  trade  that  commands  good 
salaries,  or  you  can  get  into  business  for  yourself. 

Over  five  hundred  watchmakers  and  jewelers  In 
Kansas.  Nebraska  and  Iowa  have  learned  their 
trade  at  this  school.  Write  to  the  Horologlcal 
Department.  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute.  Peoria. 
III.,  asking  for  latest  catalogue. 
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Of  Interest 

Uelief 

If  I  were  asked  what  I  believe,  I  could 
not  help  but  say, 

Tho  gentle  and  the  simple  creeds  of  boy- 
hood's yesterday; 

The  tender  faith  in  Bible  things,  the 
truth,  the  way,  the  right; 

The  golden  rule  to  live  one's  life  ac- 
cording to  the  light; 

And  everywhere  the  thought  of  God,  that 
we  are  everywhere 

The  children  of  one  Father's  love  and  of 
His  heavenly  care. 

If  I  were  asked  what  I.  believe,  I  know 
mv  thoughts  would  go 

Back  to  the  little  child  at  prayer  in  the 
soft  evenglow; 

And  I  can  think  of  nothing  else  so  beau- 
tiful, so  sweet, 

As  prayer  beside  a  mother's  knee,  who 
tried  to  lead  our  feet 

In  paths  of  righteousness  and  truth, 
where  none  could  go  astray 

From  th;it  dear  life  of  simple  trust  in 
childhood's  yesterday. 

If  I  were  asked  what  I  believe,  I'd  have 
to  say,  as  then, 

A  simple  faith  in  God's  command,  a  man- 
lier trust  'mong  men, 

1A  clear  and  more  abiding  course  toward 
that  which  men  might  call 

The  straight-out-from-the-shoulder  faith 
of  Peter  and  of  Paul; 

The  teachings,  most  of  all,  that  came  to 
us  in  Sunday  school. 

•Wav  back  in  little  childhood's  land,  the 
land  of  Golden  Rule. 

—Baltimore  Sun. 


•Our  Home  Chat 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  give 
most  of  our  page  in  this  issue  to  our 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Cornman,  to  tell  of 
her  experience  in  nursing  a  typhoid 
fever  case.  Typhoid  period  is  with 
us.  One  case  often  means  dozens  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  and  all  too 
frequently  one  or  more  deaths.  While 
we  heartily  hope  that  none  of  you 
may  need  the  information  and  ad- 
vice contained  in  this  letter  yet  it  is 
well  for  us  all  to  understand  the  pre- 
cautions to  be  observed  in  guarding 
against  this  disease  and  to  be  pre- 
pared in  case  we  should  be  needed 
to  help  care  for  some  victim.  We 
are  not  giving  you  a  doctor's  treatise 
on  this  subject,  but  just  the  exper- 
ience of  a  woman  and  a  mother — one 
of  yourselves — who  has  successfully 
performed  a  duty  that  may  devolve 
upon  any  one  of  you  at  any  time. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Nursing  a  Typhoid  Case 
There  are  few  diseases  more  to  he 
dreaded  than  typhoid  fever,  and  there 
are  few  where  recovery  depends  so 
much  on  good  nursing.  The  best 
physicians  acknowledge  that  they 
can  do  little  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  an  intelligent  nurse,  who 
'will  give  the  patient  her  undivided 
attention,  not  only  until  the  crisis  is 
past,  hut  afterward,  until  complete 
recovery  is  assured. 

Before  giving  my  own  experience 
in  taking  care  of  my  only  daughter 
last  year  who  I  feel  sure  contracted 
the  fever  from  impure  drinking 
water,  I  want  to  urge  that  all  water, 
from  surface  wells  at  least,  be  boiled 
before  using  either  for  cooking  or 
drinking  and  be  sure  that  flies  are 
excluded  from  the  house,  as  they 
often  carry  the  germs  of  this  disease 
and  contaminate  food  upon  which 
they  may  alight.  Sometimes  too, 
the  contagion  is  carried  by  root 
crops  especially  those  that  are  eaten 
uncooked. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  js  to 
take  precaution  that  others  may  not 
be  iniected  from  the  case  under  your 
care.  There  are  various  disinfect- 
ing "compounds,"  but  I  used  cop- 
peras, dissolving  five  pounds  in  a 
stone  jar  by  pouring  boiling  water 


to  Our  Wome 

on  the  crystals.  All  did  not  dissolve 
at  once  so  more  water  was  added 
from  time  to  time.  When  the  slop 
jar  and  bed  Pan  were  emptied  this 
solution  was  used  freely  to  clean 
them  and  then  it  was  poured  over 
the  excrement,  being  used  as  a  cov- 
ering to  keep  the  filthy  flies  away. 
The  reason  for  this  care  is' that  the 
bowels  are  the  seat  of  the  disease 
and  the  evacuations  carry  the  germs. 
Not  only  did  I  use  copperas  as  above 
mentioned  but  I  washed  my  hands 
in  it  after  each  time  that  I  waited 
on  my  patient,  and  I  mopped  up  the 
entire  floor  of  her  room  every  morn- 
ing with  cold  water  strong  with  cop- 
peras We  used  about  twenty 
pounds  of  this  in  all,  and  as  the  price 
is  only  5  cents  a  pound,  it  was  a 
cheap  price  for  safety. 

My  patient's  temperature  was  107 
at  the  time  of  the  doctor's  first  visit 
on  Monday.  I  was  called  on  the 
long  distance  telephone  the  next  day, 
but,  owing  to  the  schedule  of  trains, 
could  not  get  to  her  home  •  until 
Wednesday.  I  realized  what  was 
beiore  me  as  I  had  nursed  two  pa- 
tients through  this  disease  many 
years  before. 

My  first  step  was  to  cut  off  her 
hair  and  put  cloths  wrung  from  ice 
water  on  her  head  and  sponge  her 
all  over  in  cool  water  with  some 
borax  dissolved  in  it.  It  was  aft- 
ernoon and  her  fever  was  rising,  but 
this  treatment  kept  it  down  to  103. 
No  medicine  was  given.  No  ice  sacks 
Were  used.  I  simply  sponged  her 
over  r.gain  and  again  with  cold  water 
until  the  throbbing  of  the  artery  in 
her  throat  became  normal  and  her 
restlessness  ceased. 

I  removed  the  curtains,  ti,ok  up 
the  rugs  and  replaced  the  dresser 
scarfs  with  oil  cloth,  leaving  nothing 
superfluous  in  the  room.  Beside 
the  bed  was  a  high  backed  rocking 
chair  one  common  wooden  seated 
chair  and  a  cot.  This  last  afforded 
me  a  place  to  rest  occasionally  in 
the  daytime  but  at  night  I  did  not 
lie  down  for  fear  of  going  to  sleep. 
My  vigil  iasted  for  fifteen  days,  when 
from  sheer  exhaustion  I  gave  up  my 
place  tc  Ler  husband  for  a  single 
night,  when  I  again  resumed  my 
watching  until  the  fever  left  her  on 
the  twenty-fourth  day. 

Her  husband  would  gladly  have  re- 
lieved me,  but  I  did  not  believe  in 
changing  nurses.  No  matter  how 
delerious  she  was  she  noticed  my  ab- 
sence if  out  of  her  sight  and  as  both 
her  husband  and  father  had  to  work, 
I  was  the  logical  caretaker.  I  think 
many  a  patient  has  had  recovery  re- 
tarded or  has  "lost  out"  entirely  by 
being  given  over  to  the  care  of  tem- 
porary nurses,  well  meaning  relatives 
or  perhaps  neighbors,  who,  having  no 
real  knowledge  of  the  case  could  not 
place  the  proper  estimate  on  symp- 
toms that  would  be  full  of  meaning 
to  the  observant  nurse  who  had  con- 
stant care  of  the  patient,  and  who 
would  thus  know  whether  a  call  for 
the  doctor  was  necessary  or  not.  Let 
those  who  want  to  help  in  times  of 
.sickness  do  so  by  relieving  the  nurse 
of  responsibility  outside  of  the  sick- 
room. There  is  plenty  to  do — 
washing  ironing,  cooking,  cleaning, 
etc.  Should  there  be  children,  they 
should  be  taken  away  and  looked 
after  outside  of  the  home,  so  that 
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their  noise  might  not  disturb  for 
perfect  quiet  is  essential. 

Diet  of  the  right  sort  is  important 
in  typhoid.  During  the  first  three 
weeks,  orange  juice,  slightly  sweet- 
ened varied  with  a  little  lemonade, 
b!ackberr\  juice  and  tea  with  cream 
and  sugar  added  were  all  that  was 
permitted,  and  nothing  was  given 
oftener  than  every  three  hours.  In 
between  we  gave  her  all  the  distilled 
water  she  wanted  to  drink.  This 
distilled  water  was  a  boon  as  it  saved 
the  boiling  and  cooling.  We  bought 
it  from  a  city  a  little  over  100  miles 
away  and  it  cost  us  only  $1.60  for  a 
case  of  twelve  two-quart  bottles. 

To  run  up  and  down  stairs  after 
cold  water  as  needed  was  quite  a 
chore  until  my  husband  suggested 
using  the  fireless  cooker — an  all 
metal  one  compartment  affair — as  a 
refrigerator.  A  piece  of  ice  would 
keep  a  pint  jar  of  water  so  cold  that 
other  water  had  to  be  added  to  make 
it  the  right  temperature  to  drink 
with  safety.  Every  time  water  was 
taken  the  jar  was  again  filled  from 
the  bottle  of  distilled  water.  Were 
I  to  have  the  care  of  a  sick  person 
in  hot  weather  again  and  had  no  fire- 
less  cooker,  I  would  make  one  out 
of  a  tin  pail  with  a  tight  lid  set  in 
a  box  much  larger  and  packed  all 
around  with  sawdust  and  covered 
with  a  heavy  rug  or  comfort.  Besides 
cooling  the  water  the  cooker  kept 
cream  and  other  things  fresh. 

When  I  gave  milk  and  broths,  I 
heatod  them  over  a  common  kerosene 
lamp  by  placing  two  long  hairpins 
across  the  chimney. 

As  I  strained  all  the  fruit  juices 
through  a  double  wire  strainer  for 
twenty-four  days,  it  was  no  hardship 
to  continue  this  process  with  soups, 
the  doctor  saying  none  but  liquid 
food  could  be  allowed  for  ten  days 
after  the  fever  left. 

I  had  overdone  and  suffered  a 
complete  collapse  the  second  day 
after  she  began  to  mend,  and  we 
had  to  employ  a  trained  nurse.  This 
change  caused  the  fever  to  return, 
but  it  subsided  when  I  again  resumed 
my  post.  The  second  ten  day  period 
was  just  over  when  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  first  caller  again 
brought  on  a  rise  of  temperature, 
which  again  extended  the  fast.  By 
this  time  the  patient  was  so  Lungry 
for  something  besides  soups  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  I  could  pacify  her 
and  yet  deny  her.  This  is  where 
many  home  nurses  err.  They  do 
not  realize  the  danger  of  indulging 
the  patient.  They  do  not  realize 
that  the  stomach  has  not  been  sick 
and  hence  craves  and  can  dispose  of 
solid  food,  but  the  intestines  are  sore, 
sometimes  with  ulcers  so  deep  that 
hemorrhages  result  and  can  not  take 
care  of  anything  that  would  irritate. 

For  this  reason  beans,  cabbage  and 
onions  are  forbidden.  Other  vege- 
tables are  allowed  like  potatoes,  cel- 
ery, tomatoes  and  asparagus.  These 
should  be  cooked  soft  and  mashed  in 
the  water  they  are  boiled  in  with 
a  little  cream,  butter  and  milk  added 
Then  strain  and  season  with  salt.  A 
little  soda  should  be  added  to  the 
tomatoes.  Sometimes  beef  broth 
was  used  instead  of  milk,  to  give 
variety.  Liqucr  from  cove  oysters 
was  also  used. 

When  the  time  finally  camo  that 


i.olid  food  was  allowed,  the  edge  was 
taken  off  her  hunger  with  a  piece  of 
toast  three  by  four  inches,  with  hot 
milk  poured  over  it,  or  a  medium 
;;ized  baked  potato  well  buttered, 
made  a  meal.  A  little  more  was 
taken  from  time  to  time  till  at  three 
months  from  the  time  she  was  first 
confined  to  her  bead,  she  could  eat 
as  much  as  before  her  illness. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  my  care  saved  her.  The  at- 
tending physician  declared  that  no 
two  trained  nurses  could  have  ac- 
complished what  I  did.  He  said  he 
took  the  case  with  little  or  no  hope, 
but  I  did  not  for  one  minute  allow 
myself  to  think  she  would  not  get 
well.  Those  I  saw  I  sent  away 
thinking  she  was  doing  well  so  I  had 
their  cheer  to  help  me.  I  had  the 
windows  open  at  all  times,  took  two 
borax  baths  a  day,  changing  from  a 
night  gown  to  a  wrapper  every  morn- 
ing and  vice  versa  and  wore  only  soft, 
heelless  slippers. 

My  patient  was  sponged  twice  a 
day  in  borax  water,  besides  sponging 
in  ice  water  to  reduce  her  fever,  and 
her  back  was  bathed  with  alcohol 
whenever  the  surface  appeared  red, 
so  as  to  prevent  bed  sores.  Her 
mouth  was  cleansed  daily  with  perox- 
ide of  hydrogen  and  when  her  bed 
linen  and  gowns  were  washed  there 
(was  a  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid 
added  to  the  boiling  water.  As 
pads  for  the  mattresses  I  kept  two 
folded  comforts,  the  folds  meeting 
in  the  middle.  This  protected  the 
mattress,  and  if  either  became  soiled, 
it  could  be  replaced  by  a  clean  one 
when  making  the  bed,  for  half  the 
bed  was  always  made  and  my  patient 
moved  to  it,  before  making  the  other 
half.  •  CENA  S1.  CORNMAN. 
Missouri. 


What  is  Farm  Drudgery? 

We  have  spent  the  last  two  years 
on  a  large  farm,  and  I  have  yet  to 
learn  v.  bat  household  drudgery  is 
on  a  farm.  I  wonder  if  farm  life  is 
not  a  good  deal  as  we  make  it,  or  at 
least  as  we  take  it.  We  were  just 
starting  out,  and  conveniences  were, 
indeed,  few,  but  we  made  the  most 
of  those  we  found  and  invented 
others  that  proved  practical.  Ex- 
perience taught  us  many  a  lesson, 
and  we  soon  decided  that  an  outlay 
of  work  which  cost  health  and  pri- 
vation was  an  unprofitable  proposi- 
tion, regardless  of  financial  returns. 

We  had  no  regular  hired  help,  but 
during  the  spring  plowing,  haying, 
harvesting  and  corn  cutting,  when 
there  was  an  exchange  of  farm 
work,  there  were  often  a  dozen  to 
cook  for,  and  though  some  of  the 
days  v  ere  strenuous,  I  got  along 
very  well  with  no  help  whatever  in 
the  house.  So  many,  many  steps  may 
be  saved  if  the  work  is  planned 
ahead  and  one  learns  not  to  worry. 

Probably  the  majority  of  farm 
homes  have  no  water  system,  the 
well  being  several  yards  from  the 
house.  We  managed  by  the  use  of 
a  ten-gallon  milk  can.  While  the 
horses  were  being  harnessed  in  the 
morning  the  windmill  was  pumping 
the  can  full  of  water,  and  on  their 
way  to  the  field  they  hauled  the  can 
to  the  back  door,  where  it  stood  in 
the  shade,  and  was  used  for  cooking, 
dishwashing,    etc.     Drinking  water 
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was  ail  that  had  to  he  carried.  At] 
noon,  if  the  can  was  empty,  it  was 
filled  and  brought  up  again. 

Fuel  was  always  ready  when  it 
was  needed,  but  we  found  kerosene 
a  cheap  fuel  and  used  an  oil  stove 
hot  weather.  In  the  kitchen  news- 
papers and  waxed  paper,  which  can 
be  bought  for  a  small  sum,  were 
utilized  in  a  score  of  ways  to  save 
dishwashing.  It  saves  work  to  wash 
the  dishes  and  separator  as  soon  as 
possible  after  being  used,  or  they 
may  be  left  soaking,  in  a.  pan  of 
water. 

Much  of  the  day's  work  was  done 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and 
preparations  for  supper,  as  far  as 
practicable,  were  made  while  doing 
the  noon  work.  No  dishwashing 
was  done  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
the  stiffling  kitchen.  The  dishes 
were  carried  into  the  diningi  room, 
which  was  much  cooler,  and  with  a 
little  more  time  and  care  there  were 
no  traces  left.  During  these  sultry- 
noontides  I  wished  for  a  screened 
porch.  Those  of  you  who  have 
screened  porches  are  fortunate,  in- 
deed. 

In  fruit  canning  time  the  work  of 
preparing  the  fruit  was  done  in  the 
cave,  which  was  stone-walled  and 
delightfully  cool,  and  fitted  with  an 
inner  screen  door.  Little  jelly  was 
made  during  the  sultry  weather, 
but  the  juice  was  strained  and 
canned  and  the  jell  making  post- 
poned until  fall. 

My  floors  were  not  carpeted,  and 
the  rugs  were  taken  out  and  dusted 
often  enough  to  make  the  task  but 
a -light  one.  Dustless  dusters  less- 
ened the  work  in  chambers  and  liv- 
ing room.  I  took  care  of  the  chick- 
ens and  did  most  of  the  small  gar- 
den tending  and  also  did  the  chores 
when  the  field  work  was  pressing. 
Ironings  were  often  done  after  sup- 
per and  before  dark. 

Last  year  we  established  an  emer- 
gency shelf,  and  such  a  time  and 
worry  saver  it  proved  to  be!  Though 
it  required  an  outlay  of  about  $12, 
it  is  not  expensive  to  keep  when  es- 
tablished, and  home-canned  meats, 
vegetables,  etc.,  add  to  its  value.  We 
kept  accurate  account  of  household 
expenses,  and  whenever  the  cream 
and  egg  check  amounted  to  more 
than  the  grocery  bill  some  labor- 
saving  device,  practical  but  inexpen- 
sive, was  added  to  the  household. 
Occasional  holidays  were  enjoyed, 
which  freshened  us  for  days  to 
come.  The  daily  mail  carrier 
brought  us  several  good  magazines 
and  we  found  time  to  feed  our 
minds  as  well  as  our  bodies. 

This  year  we  are  living  in  town 
and  farming  a  little  way  out,  but 
next  year  we  expect  to  live  in  the 
country  again,  and  already  I  am 
planning  and  "counting  chickens/' 
and  can  hardly  wait  until  the  time 
comes  when  mine  is  once  more  the 
privilege  to  welcome  "farm  drud- 
gery" with  wide-open  arms. 

Iowa.  MRS.  A.  C.  C. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


For  Red  Ants 

Replying  to  the  inquiry  as  to  how 
to  get  rid  of  red  ants,  a  subscriber 
in  Iowa  suggests  pepper  in  the  run- 
ways, or  tansy  leaves.  She  does  not 
state,  however,  whether  or  .  not  she 
has  tried  this  method  with  success. 


Description  of  Patterns 

6803— Ladies'  Waist— Any  of  the  figured 
crepe  materials  can  be  used  to  make 
this  waist,  with  the  collar  of  contrasting 
material.  The  waist  closes  at  the  front 
and  is  made  with  the  body  and  sleeves  In 
one.  The  pattern  6805  is  cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  1%  yards  of  54-inch  material,  % 
yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods  and  % 
yard  of  36-inch  lining  for  the  peplum. 

6765— Ladies'  Shirtwaist— This  is  one  of 
the  plainer  models,  with  a  short  tuck  at 
each  shoulder  in  front  and  with  plain 
back.  The  closing  is  at  the  left  side  of 
the  front,  and  the  neck  is  cut  out  in  a 
small  V,  trimmed  with  a  small  turnover 
collar.  The  pattern  6765  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  2Vi  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6806— Ladies'  Skirt— This  skirt  can  be 
used  to  complete  a  coat  suit  or  it  can  be 
worn  with  separate  shirtwaists.  The 
skirt  closes  at  the  front  and  can  be  made 
in  either  two  or  three  gores.  The  pattern 
(ftOfi  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards 
of  36-inch  material  for  either  the  two 
or  three  gored  skirt,  1  yard  of  6-inch  rib- 
bon for  a  girdle. 

67SS— Ladies'  Dress — Linen,  gingham, 
percale  or  chambray  can  be  used  to  make 
this  dress,  with  the  collar,  cuffs  and  belt 
of  contrasting  material.  The  dress  closes 
at  the  right  or  at  the  left  side  of  the 
front,  as  preferred.  The  long  or  short 
sleeves  can  be  used.  The  skirt  has  four 
gores.    The  pattern  G788  is  cut  in  sizes  34 


|  to    46-inch    bust    measure.    Medium  size 
j  requires  4  yards  of  44-inch  material  and 
%  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6783— Boys'  Suit— This  suit  shows  the 
Russian  type  in  an  attractive  form.  The 
blouse  is  plain,  with  front  closing  and  a 
handsome  collar  at  the  neck.  Sleeves 
may  be  long  or  short.  With  the  suit 
trousers  are  provided  and  these  may  be 
left  straight  and  open  at  the  knee,  or 
drawn  and  gathered.  Pattern  C7S3  is  cut 
in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Medium  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material  and 
%  yard  of  3G-inch  lining. 

6779— Girls'  Dress— This  pretty  frock  ia 
closed  at  the  back  and  has  part  of  each 
sleeve  in  one  with  each  portion  of  the 
body.  The  diagonal  line  in  front  is  merely 
a  simulated  closing.  The  little  skirt  is 
gathered  and  has  a  straight  lower  edge 
and  thus  is  especially  suitable  for  flounc- 
ing or  other  bordered  goods.  The  pattern 
6779  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.  Medium 
size  requires  as  on  figure  l"'s  yards  of  36- 
inch  material.  2  yards  of  edging  and  2V4 
yards  of  ribbon. 

6725— Ladies'  Apron  and  Cap— Modified 
kimono  lines  are  used  in  this  apron,  which 
is  quite  loose  and  hangs  in  sacque  fash- 
ion from  shoulder  to  hem.  There  is  a 
seam  along  the  shoulder  and  down  the 
outside  of  the  sleeve,  each  section  of 
which  is  cut  in  one  with  the  body  of  the 
garment.  The  pattern  6723  is  cut  in  sizes 
36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  G7£  yards  of  27-inch  material 
and  %  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 


KODAK 


Everywhere 
on  the  Farm 


there  are  fascinating  subjects 
for  your  Kodak — the  harvest 
scene,  old  "Shep"  driving 
home  the  cows,  the  calf  but- 
ting his  pail  of  milk,  the  in- 
timate home  scenes  of  every- 
day life  and  the  good  times 
with  the  children  and  even 
home  portraits — all  of  these 
have  a  value  that  cannot  be 
estimated.  Every  picture 
tells  a  story  that  you  will 
always  be  glad  to  recall. 

Kodaks  $6.00  and  up. 
Brownies  $1.00  to  $12.00. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  illustrated  catalogue, 
or  we  will  mail  it  free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
398  State  Street,      Rochester,  M.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  &aanywiiere  ~ 


tracts  and  kills  all 


flies.  Neat,  clean,  or* 
namental.  convenient, 
cheap.  Last!  all 
season.  Made  ol 
metal,  can't  spill  or :  - 
over;  will  not  soil  m 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effect!--, 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
6  sent  prepaid  tor  il* 


HAROLD  80UEB8,  ISO  DeSalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  3.  ?. 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CKXTS  POSTPAID 

EVERY  WOMAN  HER  OWN  OPESSMAKCT 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 

Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  four 
times  a  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book,  "EVEEY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  SBESHAIEB," 

The  Spring;  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  Is 
ready  May  1. 

■The  Tall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  20 
cents  a  year,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HEE 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats,  Waists.  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques. 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc..  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing-  at  home  should  buy  "EVERT 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladies.  Misses  and  Chlld- 
dren. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IF  you  use 
patterns,  or  if  yon  order  any  pattern 
shown  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERT  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha,  Nets. 


WHEN  TOU  HAVE  AN  IDEA  AS  TO 
ac  %'ertising,  you  don't  have  to  get  a  pat- 
ent on  it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send 
it  in  to  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  and 
you  will  receive  a  royalty  on  it  in  big 
returns. 
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Tractor 
Farming 

Demonstration 

Last  September  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  con- 
ducted an  immense  Tractor 
Farming  Dem  o  n  s  tration  at 
Fremont,  Nebraska.  20,000 
people  witnessed  the  giant 
Tractors  plow  500  acres  of 
stubble  and  sod. 

It  developed  to  be  the  greatest  trac- 
tor event  in  the  world.  Arrange- 
ments for  an  annual  event  has  result- 
ed, in  order  to  show  farmers  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  the  benefits  of 
tractor  farming. 

This  year  no  less  than  sixty  tractors 
nd  engine  gang  plows  will  partici- 
pate on  the  800  acre  demonstration 
field  just  west  of  the  City  of  Fremont, 
Neb.,  August  1  7-22. 

A  big  feature  this  year  is  the  tractor 
short  course  described  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Ample  facilities  for  transporting  the 
crowds  to  and  from  the  demonstra- 
tion grounds  are  provided. 

Generous  entertainment  will  be  fur- 
nished on  the  streets  of  Fremont  each 
evening. 

This,  the  world's  greatest  tractor 
demonstration,  will  teach  you 
more  about  power  farming  and 
power  machinery  in  a  day  than 
you  could  otherwise  learn  in 
years.  It  is  an  event  staged  only 
in  Nebraska.  "Nebraska  farmers 
should  attend  at  least  one  day. 

Monday — Opening  Day. 
Tuesday — Nebraska  Day. 
Wedn"sday — Implement  Dealers'  Day 
Thursday — Ak-Sar-Ben-Omaha  Day 
Friday — Iowa  and  Dakota  Day 

For  any  desired  information  write 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Tractor  Demonstration  Dept. 
OMAHA,  NEB. 


Among  the  Aymaras  of  Bolivia 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


A  PAZ,  Bolivia.— The  Bolivian 
government  is  at  last  waking 
up  to  the  condition  of  its  In- 
dian. Three-fourths  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  high  plateau 
are  little  more  than  savages.  They  have 
churches,  but  their  religion  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  superstition  interwoven  with  the 
customs  of  medieval  Christianity.  The 
government  has  schools,  but  the  Indians 
do  not  attend  them,  and  not  one  in  ^ 
hundred  can  read  or  w>rite.  Thousands 
of  them  are  in  a  state  of  debt  slavery, 
and  tens  of  thousands  are  bo  sodden  with 
alcohol  and  cocaine  that  for  the  most  of 
the  time  they  are  little  better  than 
beasts.  The  government  has  established 
a  compulsory  system  of  education, 
and  it  has  thrown  the  schools  ooen 
to    all   Bolivian    children.  Nevertheless, 


American  continent.  After  the  Spaniards 
got  possession  of  the  country,  the- 
Aymaras  were  enslaved,  and  they  are 
in  what  might  be  called  a  condition  of 
debt  slavery  today.  It  is  a  state  of 
peonage  not  unlike  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  daya  of  feudalism.  Much  of 
Bolivia  is  still  a  feudal  country,  and 
the  men  and  women  are  practically 
bought  and  sold  with  the  farms  on  which 
they  live.  The  fact  that  the  law  per- 
mits them  to  leave  upon  the  payment  or 
transfer  of  their  debts  does  not  alter  the 
matter,  for  it  is  known  that  their  attach- 
ment to  their  homes  is  such  that  they 
will  not  do  so.  Many  of  the  Indians  on 
the  industrial  farm  near  Lake  Titicaca, 
whom  our  missionaries  are  now  trying  to 
civilize,  have  belonged  to  that  farm  for 
generations,  and  they  have  always  done 


Women  of  the  High  Plateau  of  Bolivia 


but  few  of  the  Indians  go  to  school,  and 
not  one.  in  a  hundred  has  any  ambition 
to  rise  above  his  present  condition. 

One  of  the  new  movements  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Indians  has  to  do  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bolivian  army. 
Military  service  has  been  made  compul- 
sory for  all  between  the  ages  of  19  and  21. 
The  selection  of  the  troop  is  made  with- 
out regard  to  race,  and  in  this  way  thou- 
sands of  Indians  are  brought  to  the  mili- 
tary barracks  and  schools  from  every  part 
of  the  republic.  Here  they  are  drilled  hy 
German  officers  and  instructors.  They 
are  taught  to  obey  and  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  and  do  primary  sums  in  arith- 
metic. They  are  kept  from  drinking,  and 
they  acquire  such  civilized  tastes  and 
wants  that  when  their  military  service 
is  over  they  are  not  contented  to  go  back 
to  the  semi-savage  life  of  their  villages. 
Those  who  do  go  carry  the  seeds  of  civ- 
ilization with  them,  and  a  crop  of  new 
ideas  and  new  customs  is  beginning  to 
sprout. 

Indians  Make  Good  as  Soldiers 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  these 
Indian  soldiers  during  my  stay.  They 
are  fine  looking  fellows  and  are  said  to 
have  good  fighting  qualities.  They  have 
great  powers  of  endurance  and  are  noted 
for  their  frugality  and  patience.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  the  army  is  not 
large  enough  to  take  in  more  men  and 
there  has  to  be  some  weeding  out  of 
those  who  volunteer  to  go  into  the  serv- 
ice. At  first  the  Indians  were  afraid  of 
the  army,  but  they  are  now  keen  to 
serve. 

All  the  above  statements  relate  to  the 
Aymaras.  They  are  the  chief  nation  of 
red  men  upon  the  plateau  of  Bolivia. 
They  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  altogether  are  twice  as 
many  as  the  Indians  of  the  United 
Slates.  They  belong  to  a  race  that  is 
said  to  antedate  the  Incas,  and  to  have 
been  so  powerful  that  the  Incas  were 
never  able  to  subjugate  them  as  they 
did  the  other  Indian  nations  that  popu- 
lated  the  western   purt    of    the  South 


a  certain  number  of  days'  work  every 
week  for  the  right  to  stay  there  and  cul- 
tivate the  lands  allotted  to  them. 

White  Man's  Word  Goes  in  Court 

The  same  conditions  of  tenure  prevail 
upon  most  of  the  large  Bolivian  farms. 
The  Indians  give  two  or  three  days  of 
each  week  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
they  are  allowed  the  remaining  days  for 
themselves.  They  receive  no  pay  for 
their  work  except  the  ground  rent  it 
the  little  patcnes  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  farm.  If  their  -master  needs 
only  a  part  of  the  time  he  has  the  right 
to  hire  them  out  to  others,  and  if  they 
do  not  obey  them  he  can  inflict  certain 
punishment  upon  them.  It  is  against  the 
law  to  strike  an  Indian,  but.  as  one  Eng- 
lishwoman tells  me,  such  striking  is  per- 
fectly safe  if  it  is  done  when  there  are  no 
white  witnesses  present,  as  the  courts 
will  never  accept  the  statement  of  an 
Indian  as  against  that  of  a  white.  This 
woman  has  been  living  in  different  parts 
of  Bolivia.  She  says  that  a  system  of 
child-slavery  is  common  in  the  highlands 
and  out-of-the-way  districts  of  both  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  and  I  understand  that  it 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  Ecuador  as 
well,    Said  she: 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Indian 
children  are  bought  and  sold  to  be  used 
as  servants.  Indeed,  I  myself  have 
bought  girls  and  boys  ranging  in  age 
from  2  to  12  years.  At  times  I  have  taken 
them  in  out  of  pity  to  give  them  a  home, 
and  at  other  times  because  I  wished  to 
use  them  as  servants.  Such  buying  is 
n-ore  often  the  form  of  a  lease  than  In 
the  way  of  regular  bargain  and  sale.  It 
is  like  tho  binding  out  of  children  to  work 
for  their  board  and  clothes,  as  was  once 
common  in  some  parts  of  our  United 
States. 

Famine  Makes  slaves  of  Children 

"When  times  are  hard  or  famine  comes 
the  Indian  fathers  or  mothers  will  often 
bring  in  their  boys  and  girls  and  ask 
you  to  raise  them  as  servants.  They  will 
expect  from  ten  to  twentv  Bolivianos  for 
{>ll     t'9Q;iJ     >'     1.   i»j)f    »<S     i>  (i 
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them,  or  $5  to  $10  in  gold.  There  are  regu- 
lar contracts  made  for  this  purpose,  and 
a  part  of  the  contract  reads  that  they 
shall  have  the  right  to  take  the  child 
back  upon  the  payment  to  you  of  10 
cents  per  day  for  every  day  you  have 
had  it.  This  payment  is  a  sheer  im- 
possibility, and  the  purchase  of  the  child 
means  that  you  have  the  right  to  it  until 
it  grows  up.  The  law  provides  that  you 
must  train  the  child  and  teach  it  to  read 
and  write.  It  also  provides  that  it  must 
be  well  treated,  but  this  depends  upon 
the  caprice  of  the  purchaser.  Many  of 
the  servants  are  gotten  that  way." 

Practically  all  the  domestic  labor  of 
La  Paz  and  other  cities  of  Bolivia  ia 
done  by  the  Aymara  Indians.  In  some 
cases  they  are  paid  wages  and  in  others 
they  get  nothing  but  their  board  for 
their  work.  In  the  latter  instances  the 
servants  are  pongos,  who  are  sent  in 
from  the  country  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  work  for  their  masters,  who  live  in 
the  city.  The  leases  by  which  the  In- 
dians hold  their  little  homes  and  lands 
provide  that  they  may  be  sent  from  time 
to  time  into  the  town  to  work  as  house 
servants.  Such  periods  are  limited  to  a 
week  or  so  for  each  person,  and  in  some 
of  the  houses  of  La  Paz  the  servants 
are  changed  every  two  weeks,  a  new 
one  coming  to  relieve  the  old  one.  A 
land  owner  with  a  large  number  of  In- 
dians on  his  estate  may  agree  to  furnish 
you  a  house  servant  for  a  year,  sending 
man  after  man,  in  relays  as  it  were,  to 
fill  up  the  time.  When  the  pongo  comes 
to  work  in  his  master's  house  he  usually 
brings  with  him  enough  bags  of  llama 
manure  to  serve  as  fuel  for  the  cooking 
during  his  stay. 

Pongo  Does  Work  of  Drudgery 

"While  there  he  carries  all  the  water, 
brings  the  vegetables  and  meats  home 
from  the  market,  and  it  is  his  business 
to  empty  the  slops  and  clean  the  pots 
and  pans.  There  are  many  of  these 
pongos  on  the  streets  of  La  Paz.  They 
go  along  half  double  carrying  great 
copper  or  clay  water  jars  on  their"  backs. 
They  act  as  the  watchmen  of  the  houses, 
sleeping  at  night  on  the  stones  inside 
the  door  that  leads  to  the  street,  and 
they  must  get  up  and  open  to  the  people 
who  go  out  or  come  in.  They  do  all 
sorts  of  drudgery,  and  some  kinds  that 
servants  of  other  classes  will  refuse  to 
do.  Indeed,  one  may  have  twenty  other 
servants,  but  he  must  still  have  his 
pongo. 

Notwithstanding  these  hard  conditions, 
the  Indians  are  attached  to  their  mas- 
ters. They  will  work  for  them  for  little 
or  nothing  rather  than  for  a  foreigner 
who  may  pay  them  good  wages.  They 
make  their  masters'  grievances  their 
own,  and  are  ready  to  engage  in  any 
battle  if  instigated  by  them.  This  often 
causes  feuds  between  the  Indians  of 
■neighboring  farms,  and  gun  fights  and 
stone  fights  are  common.  The  stone 
fights  are  usually  by  means  of  the  sling, 
[which  is  the  natural  weapon  of  the 
Aymara.  He  uses  it  to  keep  his  sheep 
from  straying  from  the  flock.  He  hunts 
with  it,  and  from  behind  his  hut  watches 
for  his  enemy  and  sends  a  rock  crashing 
through  his  brain. 

Stone  Fight   Among  Indians 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  big  stone 
fight  between  the  Indians  of  two  planta- 
tions, one  belonging  to  a  foreigner  and 
the  other  to  a  native  Bolivian.  The 
foreigner  had  bought  the  estate  and  the 
[Bolivian  wanted  to  force  him  to  sell  it 
cheap.  It  adjoined  his  property  and  was 
especially  desirable  on  other  accounts. 
(He  asked  the  foreigner  his  price  and  was 
told  that  it  was  $15,000.  He  wanted  it 
much  cheaper  and  in  order  to  make  him 
sick  of  his  bargain  he  incited  his  Indians 
to  stone  those  of  the  foreigner.  They 
did  so,  but  the  foreigner  made  such  a 
brave  fight  that  the  Bolivian  came  to  him 
and  offered  to  take  the  place  at  his  orig- 
inal price.  The  foreigner  replied:  "I 
will  sell  you  the  farm,  but  the  price  has 
risen.  I  offered  it  to  you  a  month  ago 
for  $15,000,  but  after  what  you  have  done 
you  cannot  have  it  for  less  than  $20,000." 
"I  will  take  it,"  was  the  reply.  "I  have 
had  enough  trouble  about  this  already 
and  rather  than  have  more  I  will  pay 
what  you  ask." 

The  huts  of  the  Aymara  Indians  are 
scattered,,  over  the  plateau,  and  also  high 
up   on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes.  They 


are  usually  in  villages,  but  sometimes  far 
apart  on  the  plains.  But  few  houses  are 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  square, 
and  some  only  eight  or  ten.  Sometimes" 
a  family  may  have  a  half  cozen  houses 
inclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  but  the  most  of 
the  buildings  are  for  the  stock,  and  as 
a  rule  the  family  uses  but  one.  It  is 
not  easy  to  enter  such  homes. 

Do  Not  Like  Strangers 

The  Indians  do  not  like  strangers,  and 
in  making  my  investigations  I  have  had 
them  show  fight  and  warn  me  -to  leave. 
Such  huts  as  I  have  seen  into  are  little 
better  than  pig  pens.  They  have  walls) 
so  low  that  you  can  reach  the  thatched 
roof  without  effort,  and  the  single  coor 
is  so  small  that  you  have  to  stoop  to  go 
in.  The  floor  is  the  ground,  and  the  fur- 
riture  is  only  a  few  skins  and  a  little  mud 
stove  or  oven,  built  up  in  one  corner. 
The  fuel  is  the  manure  of  the  llamas  and 
sheep,  and  the  cooking  is  done  in  earth- 
enware pots,  which  are  used  not  only  for 
boiling  and  stewing,  but  for  cups,  saucers 
and  plates.  There  is  no  outlet  for  the 
smoke  but  the  door,  and  it  blackens  the 
roof  and  the  walls. 

The  Aymaras  sleep  on  llama  skins  laid 
on  the  floor.  They  have  no  night  clothes, 
and  wear  the  same  garments  at  night  as 
during  the  day.  They  usually  sleep  sit- 
ting, backing  themselves  up  against  the 
wall  and  drawing  as  closely  together  as 
possible  in  order  that  all  may  get  under 
the  blanket  and  so  that  the  heat  of  their 
bodies  may  aid  in  keeping  them  warm. 

Where  there  are  several  huts  the  cook- 
ing is  done  outside  the  homes,  and  some- 
times an  oven  is  built  against  the  wall,  . 
having  a  cover  perhaps  to  protect  it  from 
the  wind  and  the  snow. 

Food  is  Simple 

The  food  of  these  Indians  is  simple. 
A  favorite  dish  is  a  stew  known  as 
challona,  made  of  dried  mutton.  The 
sheep  is  killed  and  skinned.  The  body 
is  then  split  open  and  laid  out  flat  and 
left  out  of  doors  to  be  frozen.  The  next 
night  it  is  sprinkled  with  water  and 
frozen  again.  It  is  then  hung  up  to  dry. 
It  does  so  without  spoiling,  and  some  be- 
comes so  tough  and  hard  that  it  will  keep 
for  months.  When  used  it  is  cut  into 
bits  and  boiled  a  long  time.  Vegetables 
are  cooked  with  it,  and  often  some  chuno. 
The  latter  is  frozen  potatoes,  which  are 
prepared  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
keep  quite  as  long  as  the  dried  mutton. 
This  is  done  by  soaking  the  raw  potatoes 
in  water  and  then  allowing  them  to 
freeze.  They  are  soaked  and  frozen 
again.  The  skins  become  so  loose  that 
they  can  be  rubbed  or  trodden  off  with 
the  bare  feet.  After  this  they  are  dried. 
They  now  look  like  white  stones,  but  are 
very  light  and  like  pith.  They  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

Drunkenness  is  common  among  the 
Aymaras.  I  have  already  described  the 
terrible  condition  brought  about  by  drink 
among  the  Quichuas,  or  Indians  of  Peru 
and  Ecuador.  The  same  condition  pre- 
vails in  Bolivia.  Almost  all  of  the  In- 
dians, both  men  and  women,  drink  to  ex- 
cess, and  they  come  together  in  great 
crowds  on  feast  days  and  have  drunken 
sprees,  which  are  accompanied  by  dances 
and  other  excesses,  where  the  marriage) 
laws  do  not  prevail.  At  such  times  there 
is  seldom  any  brawling  or  fighting.  The 
drink  seems  to  stupify  rather  than  ex- 
cite; the  people  use  so  much  that  the 
alcohol  gradually  burns  up  their  brains, 
I  am  told  that  the  Indian  boys  are  bright 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  fifteen,  at 
which  time  they  begin  to  buy  liquor.  They 
then  deteriorate,  and  are  on  the  down 
grade  intellectually  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  It  is  also  said  that  these  Indians 
are  more  intelligent  than  those  of  Peru, 
and  the  standard  of  intellectuality  rises 
as  one  goes  on  southward. 

A  Few  Rich  Indians 

I  learn  from  our  missionaries  who  have 
Indians  in  their  schools  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  boys  and  girls  who  are 
equal  in  quickness  and  reasoning  power 
to  the  whites,  and  it  is  known  that  some 
of  the  best  men  of  La  Paz  have  a  strain 
of  Aymara  blood.  There  are  a  few  In- 
dians who  are  rich.  Some  of  them  have 
mines,  and  others  estates  of  their  own. 
There  is  a  rich  Indian  family  in  Lima 
that  has  three  girls  who  will  graduate 
this  year  at  the  mission  school.  These 


girls  have  Indian  features,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  bad  looking.  Their  father 
pays  $5,000  gold  a  year. for  the  rent  of  his 
house  at  the  Peruvian  capital,  and  he 
owns  several  automobiles.  His  money 
comes  from  copper  mines. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  natural 
ability  of  the  Indian  along  mechanical 
lines.  He  is  the  carpenter,  iron  v  orker 
and  mason  in  this  city  of  about  80,000 
people.  La  Paz  has  fine  houses  and  pub- 
lic buildings  and  also  a  large  cathedral 
that  has  been  for  years  in  course  of  con- 
struction. All  of  the  work  upon  these 
has  been  done  by  the  Aymara  Indians, 
and  they  have  made  practically  all  the' 
furniture  in  use.  They  are  expert  cabinet 
workers,  making  tables  and  chairs  and  in- 
terior woodwork  of  mahogany,  rosewood 
and  black  walnut.  They  make  artistic 
creations  in  stucco,  the  fine  houses  of  La 
Paz  being  decorated  with  a  plaster  made 
of  mica  mixed  with  lime  and  sand  and 
then  burnt  in  such  a  way  that  it  gives  a 
finish  like  the  best  paster  of  paris. 

The  Indians  understand  colors,  and  they 
have  a  steady  job  at  painting  the  houses 
oi  the  Bolivian  cities,  where,  according 
to  the  law,  every  house  has  to  have  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint  every  year.  I  am  liv- 
ing just  opposite  the  cathedral,  where 
there  are  100  or  more  Indians  now  work- 
ing. 

Beginning  of  a  Change  Apparent 

They  begin  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  continue  until  6  o'clock  at  night,  with 
an  hour  off  at  noon.  I  am  told  that  their 
wages  are  about  $1  a  day.  They  seem 
very  industrious,  and  the  employers  say 
they  stay  on  the  job  quite  as  well  as  the 
half-breeds  or  whites.  Many  of  the  best 
laborers  and  the  best  mechanics  of 
Bolivia  are  Indians  who  have  6erved  in 
the  army  and  thereby  acquired  such  a 
taste  for  civilization  that  they  have  coma 
to  the  cities.  Such  men  have  elevated 
their  wives,  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
change  are  already  apparent. 

What  Bolivia  needs  to  do  is  to  pass 
liquor  laws  to  curtail  the  use  of  raw 
alcohol,  to  establish  more  schools  and 
industrial  farms,  and  to  inaugurate 
movements  that  will  create  new  wants 
among  the  Indians.  This  done,  they  will 
work  to  satisfy  those  wants,  and  there 
will  be  a  gradual  uplift  in  their  condition. 

The  hope  is  in  the  young  of  the  ~ace, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  they  are  bright  in 
intellect  and  ready  to  learn.  As  far  as 
I  can  see  there  is  no  better  field  for  mis- 
sion work  anywhere  than  right  here  on 
the  high  plateau  of  the  Andes. 

Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 


"Ohio"  1914  Model 

The  Improved  Logieal 

Silo  Filler 

"Ohio"  improvements  for 
1913  were  radical  —  and 
with  marvelous  results. 
Don't  close  a  deal  for  any  Cutter 
and  take  chances  with  unknown 
makes  until  you  see  what  the 
"Ohio"  oilers. 

59  years'  experience— absolutely  de- 
pendable Quality. 

Famous  Direct  Drive 

The  machine  that  is  driven,  cuts  and 
elevates  direct  from  main  shaft.  Simple, 
compact — low  speed  fan— non-explosive 
— non-cloaainff  on  any  cut.  Cuts  clean 
on  all  crops — knives  can't  spring. 

One  Lever  Controls  All 

Entire  feed  reverses  by  wood  friction 
at  finger  pressure — no  strain — not  a  gear 
tooth  changes  mesh.  All  gears  perfectly 
housed,  tamous  "Bull-Dog"  grip  Belf- 
feed.    Enormous  half-inch  cut  tonnage, 

60  to  250  tons  a  day  — 6  to  15  h.  p.  20- 
year_  durability.  Used  by  .Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Many 
big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  "Ohio"  folder  today, 
also  "Silo  Filler  Logic."  A  postal  will  do. 

"Modern  Silage  Methods" 
a  264-page  book  mailed 
for  10c,  coin  or  stamps. 


\THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 
31 3  Broadway 
Salem,  Ohio 
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<t  FOR 
WHEAT 


Farmers  who  sell 
NOW  are  getting 
lower  prices.  Henry 
Lassen  of  Wichita, 
President  of  the 
Southwest  Millers' 
League,  says  that 
the  demand  will 
soon  make  wheat  worth  75c  a  bushel. 

Railroads  and  the  grain  authorities 
claim  that  if  farmers  store  wheat  now 
prices  will  soon  go  to  7  5c  or  $1.00. 

BUTLER  METAL  GRAIN  BIN 

Can't  Cave  In.  Rat  Proof.  Fire  Proof. 

Will  enable  you  to  get  at  least  75c 
for  your  wheat.  Keeps  grain  perfect. 
Large  door.  Removable  Shoveling 
Board. 

"Write  Today  for  our  valuable  circular 
giving  the  opinions  of  experts  on  higher 
prices  and  telling  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  how 
you  can  get  75c  or  more  a  bushel  for 
wheat. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1212  W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


At  the  Hart-Parr  Tent  when 
^•You  Attend  the  Fremont 
Demonstration. 

During  Demonstration  Week  at  Fremont  (Aug.   '  - 
17-22  inclusive)  we're  going  to  show  Nebraska  farmers  why 
fiart-Parr  Oil  Tractors  are  paying  investments  on  Corn  Belt  Farms. 

We  will  demonstrate  the  simplicity,  re- 
liability and  all  'round  efficiency  of  our 
latest  model  Hart-Parr  35  B.  H.  P.  Oil  Trac- 
tor and  6-f urrow  Self  and  Hand  Lift  Engine 
Gang  Plow,  and  show  just  why  this  outfit  is 
an  ideal  One-Man  power  equipment  for  the  owner  of  either 
medium  or  big  acreage.    We  want  you  to  see  this 


ART-PAR 

OIL  TRACTOR 


R&  I4ART-PAR|> 


in  action,  under  practically  the  same  conditions  you  meet  with 
in  your  fields.  We  want  you,  personally,  to  know  about  all 
the  special  features  found  only  in  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors  and 
Plows.  Then,  you  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  it  would  pay 
you  to  sell  most  of  your  horses  and  invest  the  money  in  a  profit 
earning  Hart-Parr  Power  Outfit. 

Seeing  is  believing.  An  ounce  of  performance  is  worth  a  ton 
of  promise — the  real  test  of  tractor  merit  is  what  the  outfit  does 
in  the  field.  It's  safer  to  know  than  to  guess — when  it  comes  to 
making  a  tractor  investment.  Meet  us  at  Fremont  and  let  us 
prove  our  claims. 


Meantime,  we'll  gladly  send  you  descriptive  cata- 
logs and  literature  on  pozver  farming  costs. 
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HART-PARR  CO.,  254  Lawler  St.,  Charles  City,  la. 
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Tom  Profit's  Wisdom 


Hatchet 
EH1 


Jim  Kerr  bought  an  axe  in  town — just 
a  common  lookin'  sort  of  an  axe  with  some 
.gilt  smeared  on  the  head  of  it  that  made  it  shine 
— powerful.    The  first  day  he  put  in  with  it  in 
the  woodlot  took  all  the  gumption  out  of  it, — an' 
the  edge  offen  it,  too.    He  took  it  back  to  the 
store  an'  sez  he  "What's  that  axe  made  of"? 
"Steel,"  sez  Bert  Staley.    "S-t-e-a-1,"  sez  Jim, 
Price  $6.88  an'  they  laughed  together  for  an  hour  over  it  like 
two  bulldogs  in  a  mix-up.    Then  Jim  bought  a 

men  Kumn 

across  the  street  and  he  got  the  reg'lar  Keen  Kutter1 
quality  an'  a  guarantee  fer  it.    He  told  me  all  about 
the  dickerin'an'  I  guess  he'll  stick  pretty  close  to  Keen 
Kutter  tools  for  a  bit.  I  told  him  my  experience  with 
Keen   Kutter  axes  an'  hatchets  an'  ha 
bought  a  Keen  Kutter  tool  grinder,  too, 
for  grindin'  generally.    We  can  depend  on 
that  guarantee  the  Si.nmons  people  give, 
with  lief  to  the  dealer  to  hand  back 
the  money  we've  shed  for  any  Keen 
Kutter  tool,  any  kind,  that  doesn't 
pan  out  right.    That's  square  busi- 
ness.   You'll  allow  I'm  right. 


Axe 

KOOE 
Price 
$2.00 


Tool  Grinder 

K51 
Price  $3  00 


A  PET  FORMULA 

There's  hardly  a  swine  breeder  but  has  a  pet  for- 
mula for  regular  use,  ranging  from  a  high-class  vermifuge 
conditioner  and  bowel  regulator  down  to  a  simple  mix- 
ture of  salt,  copperas  ana  sal  glauber. 
Lee's  Hog  Remedy  is  our  pet  formula,  not  because  we  have  found 
it  good,  or  because  a  few  neighbors  have  found  it  good,  but  because 
scores  of  thousands  of  farmers  have  found  it  to  be  good,  and  because 
the  very  list  of  ingredients  prove  it  to  be  good  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed— a  worm  destroyer,  bowel  regulator  and  general  conditioner. 

Lee's  Hog  Remedy  is  non-secret.  The  ingredients  are  Sulphur,  Iron  Sulphate  (Cop- 
peras), Charcoal.  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  Tobacco,  Antimony,  Salt,  Sodium  Hypo-Sulphite, 
Naphthalan,  Gentian,  Sodium  Sulphate  (Glauber  Salt).  Copper  Sulphate  and  Aloes.  These 
and  none  other.   No  meal  or  filler.  You  cannot  beat  it,  either  quality  or  price. 

25-lb.  Pail  $2.00.  lOO-lb.  Box  $6.00.  For  sale  by  all  Lee  Agencies  or  freight 
paid  in  100  lb.  lots. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  GO.       -        •        Omaha,  Nebraska 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.     Satisfaction   guaranteed.     Prices  right 

Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  F.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 
DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big.  rugged  Red  Tolled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.   W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  AD- 
vertisers  on  this  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  de- 
partment of  animal  husbandry  of  Illinois  Uni- 
versity a  cow  must  produce  4,000  pounds  ofi 
milk  and  160  pounds  of  fat  a  year  to  pay  for 
feed  and  labor.  Every  1,000  pounds  above 
this  brings  a  yearly  profit  of  ?10.  Thus"  a 
5.000  pound  cow  earns  $10  a  year,  an  8.000 
pound  cow  earns  $-10,  but  when  production 
reaches  10,000  pounds  the  profit  is  $63. 

Systematic  Investigation  confirms  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  have  taken  up  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  breed. 

fend  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secy.,  Box  179,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

AYRSHIRES 

LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  west.    Several  choice  young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Success.    Can  also  spare  a  few  females. 
LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


 PERCHERON  HORSES 

iu  get  a  riiilly  valuable  xlro  It  18  a  big  saving  for  you  to  buy  at 
thin.tl.mii  (if  year  a  gTOWthf  young  ftud  from  my  big  bunch  n'glK- 
tcn  i  |  inb<r»nn  I,  2.  :i  and  4  yearn  old.  They  havu  uncommonly 
lance  bona  Mid  In  pasture  condition  are  developing  to  luimeriBo 
welghta  like  their  Imported  alrcn  and  dam8.  Farm  rals'.ed  and  farm 
prlend,     JuHt  cant  of  Omaha. 

FEED    CHAMDLIE,    Route    7.    CHARITON.  IOWA. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  ate  of  our  reader:  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  us  hear  from  you. 


-J> 


Hog  Raiser's  Opinion 

C.  \V.,  Nebraska— I  have  been  planning 
to  write  to  you  for  some  time,  and  the 
climax  came  today  when  I  read  your 
opinion  on  the  double  simultaneous  treat- 
ment. That  is  the  thing  I  have  been 
fighting  for  eighteen  months.  I  brought 
it  up  at  our  institute  and  got  sat  on. 
It  never  has  appealed  to  me,  for,  from 
my  observation,  you  have  a  guess  com- 
ing as  to  the  immunity,  even  if  it  seem- 
ingly works  all  right,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  a  lingering,  slow  case  of 
cholera  all  summer.  I  know  of  two  dif- 
ferent herds  that  were  given  serum  three 
different  times  to  get  it  stopped.  The 
way  I  have  it  sized  up,  we  will  have  no 
end  of  cholera  with  virus  shipped  around 
over  the  country  to  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  that  think  they  are  going  to  head 
off  cholera,  and  this  class  of  fellows 
often  get  encouragement  from  the  local 
veterinarians,  for  it  is  a  great  boon  for 
them.  At  the  present  time  I  have  two 
neighbors  that  have  given  lots  of  serum 
and  virus  to  their  herds  of  well  hogs, 
and  now  there  is  a  good  chance  for  the 
whole  neighborhood  to  have  cholera.  But 
I  will  use  only  the  serum-alone  treat- 
ment, and  I  have  as  much  faith  in  that 
as  anybody.    I  have  used  it  twice,  with 

good  success.    I  was  talking  with  S  

lately.  He  never  has  had  cholera  on 
his  place  and  he  is  all  worked  up  now 
to  give  the  double  treatment.  I  gave 
him  my  reasons  as  strong  as  I  could. 
He  is  planting  his  first  cholera,  and  it 
may  take  him  a  long  time  to  get  rid  of 
it.  I  have  received  several  inquiries  on 
it  this  season  from  my  customers,  and 
have  taken  a  stand  against  the  double 
treatment  as  being  the  cause  of  the  wide- 
spread of  cholera  last  year. 

I  notice  by  one  of  the  Iowa  papers 
that  it  is  a  burning  question  all  over 
Iowa  and  they  want  to  hear  from  the 
farmers.  No  doubt  they  will  get  a  few 
letters  from  veterinarians  and  county 
demonstrators  recommending  the  double 
treatment.  This  will  keep  the  disease 
spreading,  and,  of  course,  the  farmers 
are  able  to  pay  for  it.  I  think  a  pro- 
test ought  to  be  made  against  the  pro- 
duction or  shipping  of  virus  in  any  way. 
I  have  talked  with  several  that  think 
that  hog  cholera,  like  smallpox,  can  be 
reduced  to  a  mild  form  by  double  treat- 
ment, but  I  can't  get  the  point.  The 
serum  is  a  preventive  only,  wherein  it 
differs  from  inoculation  for  smallpox.  I 
would  like,  to  have  your  view  on  this 
point.  I  appreciated  the  hog  cholera  ar- 
ticles and  hope  you  see  your  way  clear 
to  give  us  some  good  ideas  each  week. 

Answer  —  We  appreciate  very 
much  what  you  say  and  are  glad  to 
get  your  ideas  on  this  proposition. 
In  the  main,  our  ideas  coincide.  We 
certainly  do  not  feel  like  advising 
anyone  to  bring  hog  cholera  on  their 
premises  and  would  not  vaccinate  a 
well  herd.  If  our  hogs  got  diseased 
we  would  not  hesitate  a  minute  to 
go  in  and  vaccinate  with  serum  alone 
all  hogs  showing  a  temperature  of 
104  or  more  and  use  the  simultane- 
ous treatment  on  the  other  hogs,  for 
the  reason  that  if  the  disease  were 
on  the  place  we  would  want  to  feel 
sure  that  all  hogs  were  immune  af- 
ter the  deal  was  cleaned  up,  and 
would  not  feel  sure  that  those  not 
visibly  affected  had  contracted  the 
disease  suficiently  to  secure  perma- 
nent immunity.  There  is  one  thing 
sure,  and  that  is  that  state  and  gov- 
ernment authorities  are  more  gen- 
erally advocating  sanitary  and  quar- 
antine regulations  than  they  were  a 


year  or  even  six  months  ago.  Many 
formerly  strong  simultaneous  men 
are  now  advocating  the  use  of  this 
method  only  in  affected  herds,  just 
as  we  have  recommended. 

In  regard  to  a  protest  being  made 
against  the  shipping  of  virus,  that  is 
one  of  the  serious  questions  in  con- 
nection with  the  hog  cholera  work. 
We  have  talked  with  some  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  simultane- 
ous method  in  the  country,  and 
asked  them  all  this  question: 
"Would  you  prescribe  a  regulation 
whereby  no  virus  could  be  sold  to 
any  party  having  hogs  located  where 
there  was  no  cholera  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  him?"  In  every  in- 
stance these  men  answered  that  they 
would  provide  such  a  regulation, 
showing  that  they  would  not  advise 
placing  hog  cholera  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  there  were  no  sick  hogs. 

As  "to  whether  cholera  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  mild  form  by  the  double 
treatment,  would  say  it  could  if  sur- 
rounded by  .the  right  conditions; 
that  is,  the  herd  should  be  in  proper 
health  when  vaccinated,  absolutely 
clean  and  potent  serum  should  be 
used  and  clean  and  virulent  virus, 
the  operator  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  business,  sanitary  condi- 
tions around  the  herd  at  the  time  of 
vaccination,  satisfactory  and  proper 
care  taken  of  the  hogs  for  at  least 
three  weeks  after  vaccination.  The 
idea  is  this:  By  injecting  a  small 
amount  of  virus  the  hog  is  given 
cholera.  Serum  sets  up  a  fight 
against  these  germs  sufficient  to 
prevent  fatal  results,  making  the  an- 
imal immune.  At  the  same  time  we 
do  not  feel,  however,  that  if  we  had 
a  herd  in  a  strong,  healthy  condi- 
tion, we  would  vaccinate.  We  would 
watch  them  closely  and  as  soon  as  a 
pig  showed  signs  of  sickness  would 
quarantine  him  and  get  a  good  vet- 
erinarian to  post  him.  If  he  showed 
lesions,  would  not  lose  a  minute's 
time  in  vaccinating  the  rest  of  the 
herd.  We  are  not  going  to  let  up 
on  the  cholera  proposition,  but  keep 
pounding  away  from  time  to  time. 

(The  foregoing  letter  is  from  a 
prominent  breeder  of  pure-bred 
hogs.  We  are  very  glad,  indeed,  to 
receive  such  letters  from  such  men, 
expressing  their  opinions  and  giving 
us  their  experiences). 


Alfalfa  for  Pasturo 
F.  J.  H.  Nebraska:    I  intend  to  sow 

forty  acres  of  alialfa  and  timothy  mircect 
for  pasturo  about  August  10.  Do  you 
know  if  it  will  prove  all  right  for  pas- 
ture? What  proportion  should  be  sown? 
if  alfalfa  is  sown  alone,  should  anything 
he  sown  to  protect  It?  What  would  be 
best  for  this  purpose?  I  sowed  ten  acres 
last  August  and  it  blew  out  bad  this 
spring. 

Answer — If  you  sow  alfalfa  alone 
do  not  sow  a  nurse  crop.  Would 
advise  sowing  with  a  disk  drill  to 
prevent  blowing.  If  August  gives 
promise  of  being  very  dry,  would 
advise  you  to  wait  until  spring  to 
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Fremont  Tractor  Short  Course 


A  feature  of  the  Fremont  Power 
Farming  Demonstration  this  year 
will  be  a  tractor  short  course.  This 
course  of  instruction  will  he  held  in 
a  large  tent  provided  especially  for 
this  purpose.  This  school  will  he 
supplied  with  working  models  of 
different  types  of  motors  used  on 
farm  tractors,  as  well  as  the  acces- 
sories. 

Tractor  manufacturers  are  gener- 
ally very  enthusiastic  over  the  fact 
that  the  management  of  the  tractor 
show  are  interested  in  instructing 
the  farmers  in  the  management  of 
farm  motors. 

The  school  will  be  held  during  the 
forenoons  from  10  to  11:30  o'clock. 
During  the  afternoons  the  time  will 
be  spent  on  the  fields  studying  the 
different  types  of  machines  on  the 
market  today. 

This  school  of  instruction  should 
prove  very  valuable  to  both  farmers 
'and  manufacturers.  Indications  are 
that  there  will  be  hundreds  of  farm- 
ers in  attendance.  If  you  have  not 
already  made  plans  to  attend  the 
week  of  power  farming  education  at 
Fremont,  Neb.,  during  the  week  of 


A.  H.  Gilbert,  Head  of  Farm  Me- 
chanics Department  of  Purdue 
University,  Who  Will  Assist 
with  the  Tractor  Short  Course 


August  17-22, 
plans  at  once. 


start   making  your 


sow  your  alfalfa;  otherwise  August 
is  a  better  time.  You  do  not  state 
what  kind  of  stock  you  expect  to 
pasture.  If  hogs,  do  not  sow  timothy 
with  the  alfalfa;  if  for  cattle,  would 
not  advise  the  use  of  alfalfa  at  all. 
Timothy  sown  with  the  alfalfa  is 
supposed  by  some  to  prevent  bloat. 
We  have  never  tried  it,  but  know  of 
a  prominent  pure-bred  cattle  breeder 
who  tried  this.  He  lost  forty  head 
from  bloat  in  one  day  on  his  pas- 
ture of  alfalfa  and  timothy  mixed. 
For  cattle  would  advise  red  clover 
instead  of  alfalfa  for  pasture.  We 
use  about  one  peck  of  timothy  to 
ten  pounds  of  clover. 


Alfalfa  for  Hogs 

H.  F.  B.,  Nebraska:  Will  you  please 
tell  me  which  is  the  best  way  to  put  up 
the  last  crop  of  alfalfa  for  hogs  in  tha 
winter,  and  how  to  feed  it  to  the  best 
advantage? 

Answer — The  last  cutting  should 
be  done  before  the  stems  get  woody 
and  put  into  the  stack  or  barn  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  it  is  suffi- 
ciently dried,  retaining  as  many  of 
the  leaves  as  possible.  It  may  be 
fed  as  whole  hay  in  racks  made  for 
that  purpose.  Make  a  slat  rack  close 
to  the  ground,  under  which  is  placed 
a  flat  trough,  probably  ten  or  twelve 
inches  wide,  into  which  the  leaves 
from  the  hay  will  fall.  We  have 
tried  the  method  of  steaming  alfalfa 
leaves  or  cut  alfalfa.  In  the  winter 
time  fill  a  barrel  about  half  full  of 
hot  water.  Put  in  such  amount  of 
alfalfa  leaves  or  cut  alfalfa  as  will 
readily  be  soaked  up.  Cover  the 
barrel  with  a  sack  or  other  cloth 
and  if  the  weather  is  not  unusually 
cold  this  feed  will  be  about  the  right 
temperature  to  feed  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  is  advisable  to  add  shorts, 
salt  and  possibly  a  little  oilmeal  to 
the  alfalfa  that  it  may  be  more  read- 
ily consumed  by  the  hogs.  The  idea 
of  this  soaking  is  to  induce  the  hogs 


to  eat  more  of  this  food.  Experi- 
ence has  proven  to  us  that  hogs  will 
eat  considerably  more  hay  when  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  than  when  fed 
dry  in  the  rack. 


Hogs  in  Unthrifty  Condition 

A.  H.,  Nebraska:  Are  veterinarians  re- 
liable, and  what  step  should  be  taken  to 
secure  one  on  my  place  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  my  hogs  and  also  possibly  treat- 
ing some  of  them?  Are  they  paid  by 
the  state  or  by  the  individual  where  the 
work  is  done?  In  this  neighborhood 
many  of  the  hogs  have  some  disease  and 
my  hogs  don't  thrive.  I  have  the  best 
of  feed,  but  the  young  do  not  mature 
right.  A  hog  12  months  old  won't  weigh 
150  pounds.  This  is  wasting  feed.  1 
very  seldom  have  a  hog  die,  but  when 
they  die  their  intestines  appear  to  be 
covered  with  blooclish  buttons.  Their 
skin  is  rough  and  scabby,  and  itches, 
judging  by  the  way  they  rub.  I  under- 
stand from  other  writers  there  are  twen- 
ty-five types  of  hog  cholera.  If  this  is 
true,  we  all  have  hog  cholera  in  th2 
herds  of  this  community. 

Answer — We  do  not  know  what 
veterinarians  you  refer  to.  If  to 
those  in  the  state  employ,  we  can  say 
we  consider  them  thoroughly  relia- 
ble and  well  up  in  the  business  and 
competent  to  give  the  best  advice. 
Most  of  the  local  practitioners  are 
reliable,  but  some  are  not  abreast  of 
the  times  and  may  not  be  able  to 
give  the  service  you  should  have. 
The  veterinarians  in  the  employ  of 
the  state  are  paid  by  the  state  and 
are  not  paid  by  the  individuals  to 
whom  they  render  service. 

As  to  serum  and  virus,  if  these 
are  good  they  are  effective  against 
cholera.  They  will  not,  however,  do 
any  good  to  hogs  affected  with 
worms  or  diseases  other  than  chol- 
era. It  would  be  well  to  have  a  good, 
competent  veterinarian  examine 
your  hogs.  Dr.  C.  M.  Day,  field  vet- 
erinarian for  the  Nebraska  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board,  expects  to 
hold  a  hog  cholera  meeting  at  Ew- 


WHEEL 
PLOWS 

WITH 

QUICK 
DETACHABLE 
SHARES 

Unscrew  One  Nut—That's  All 

THE  latest  improvement  on  John 
*■  Deere  Sulky  and  Gang  Plows  is 
John  Deere  Quick  Detachable  Shares.  Unscrew  one  nut  and  the 
share  comes  off — slip  share  on,  tighten  the  one  nut  and  you  are 
ready  for  work.  Shares  on  or  off  quick,  that's  the  idea.  Here's 
what  it  means  to  you: 

1.  No  trouble  to  change  shares. 

2.  Eighty  per  cent  of  time  saved. 

3.  No  danger  of  damaging  share. 

4.  Share  is  drawn  up  closer. 

5.  Share  is  stronger — not  weakened  by  bolt  holes. 

6.  Resharpened  or  sprung  shares  can  be  drawn  into 

place — no  drift  punch  necessary. 

7.  No  unequal  strain  on  share. 

8.  No  injury  to  hands  in  taking  share  off. 

We  have  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  on  the  following  plows 
with  John  Deere  Quick  Detachable  Shares: 

New  Deere  Sulky  and  Gang.      John  Deere  Two  Way  Sulky. 

(High  Lift  Frame  Plows).        (Side  Hill  or  Irrigated  Land). 
John  Deere  Stag  Sulky  and  Gang.    John  Deere  Engine  Gangs. 
(Low  Lift  Frameless  Plows).  (For  Traction  Engines). 

Mention  the  booklet  above  that  you  want  and  ask  also  for  our 
big  free  book — ■ 

"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them." 

Describes  the  John  Deere  full  line  of  farm  implements. 
This  book  should  be  on  every  farm.  Tells  how  to  adjust 
important  tools. 

Ask  for  package    P  15    Address  your  letter  to 

JOHN  DEERE,  PUBLICITY  DEPT.,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


This  Cheap  farm  Power 

-  -  J  Cuts  the  Expense-Increases^ 

i  Profits-Reduces  Work.  M 


Write  for  free  catalog  and  find  out  how  The  Heider 
Tractor  is  made.  How  easy  It  works.  How  cheap  to  run. 
Why  it's  giving  satisfaction  and  Increasing  profits  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  and  why  you  should  have  one  to  reduce 
your  high  cost  ol  farming  and  to  solve  your  hired  help 
problem.   


k  Heider  Trac  tor 

f)       C  a  n  Be  Ope  rated  With 

r    Kerosene.Gasolerie  ortlptor  Spi  r  itsi 


Does  the  Work  of  8  Horses  and  Costs  Less 

's  a  real  one  man  tractor.   Weighs  5,000  pounds.  It  takes 
the  place  of  eight  horses  and  one  extra  man.    Will  do 
any  kind  of  field  or  belt  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
:ost.  Has  a  4-cyUnder  heavy  duty  motor..  The  Heider 
Tractor  is  the  pioneer  light  tractor.    Sells  at  a  price 
which  every  farmer  can  afford.  Don't  spend  money 
on  experiments.    Let  us  prove  that  the  Heider  is 
the  best.    Write  today. 

Heider  Manufacturing  Co. 

t20  Main  St.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 


ing  some  time  in  the  near  future. 
We  are  writing  to  Dr.  Day,  asking 
him  to  advise  you  when  this  meet- 
ing will  be  held.  It  would  probably 
pay  you  to  go  to  this  meeting  and 
talk  with  Dr.  Day.  You  certainly  are 
not  getting  the  weight  you  should 
from  your  hogs.  The  symptoms  you 
describe  indicate  an  unthrifty  con- 
dition that  may  be  due  partly  to 
lice.  This  would  make  the  hogs 
rub.  They  are  not  easy  to  get  rid 
of,  but  would  advise  your  dipping 
or  spraying  the  hogs  with  some  good 
disinfectant  or  crude  oil.  This 
would  have  a  tendency  to  do  away 
with  the  scab  or  itch  you  describe. 


"The  glory  is  not  in  never  fall- 
ing, but  in  rising  every  time  you 
fall." — Borvee. 


Famous 
Collins 
Saddles 

Best  saddle 
made.  Have 
stood  the  test 
for  50  years. 
Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

Alfred  Cornish  8>  Co. 

Successors  to  Collins  &  Morrison. 
1210  Fatnam  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 
V   J 


aaa»k  tm  m  HARVESTER  with  binder  at- 
Arw  ■  ■  ami  tachment.  outs  and  throws  in 

■  H  H  l^aV  IWJL1  piles  on  harvester  or  winrows. 
I  .I  I  Braa  Iffl  Man  and  horse  cut  and  shock 
WaJV  VaVaW  II  HtM  equal  to  a  com  binder.  Sold  in 
f»Pr  ■  ■  ■  V  every  state.  Price  only  {20.00 
with  fodder  binder.  J.  D.  Borne,  Haswell,  Colo.,  writes: 
"Your  corn  harvester  i  s  al  I  you  olalm  fori  t  ;  cut,  tied 
and  shocked  65  aorea  milo.eana  and  com  lastyear." 
Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  har- 
vester.  Address  PROCESS  MFG.  CO.,  Sallna,  Kana. 
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Growing  Hogs  Everywhere 

Creamery  and  Its  Patrons 


NNOUNCEMENTS  are  published 
almost  daily  in  live  stock  jour- 
nals and  agricultural  papers 
that  hogs  are  being  successfully 
grown  in  various  localities  south, 
west,  usually  in  states  or  dis- 
noted  for  corn  production,  as 


north  or 
ti'icts  not 

though  it  demanded  some  pretty  positive 
evidence  to  convince  the  general  public) 
that  hogs  could  be  grown  with  profit 
outside  that  district  designated  as  the 
corn-belt  country.  The  hog  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  fed  on  corn  in 
order  to  live  and  develop  into  a  good 
quality  of  pork. 

The  prevailing  idea  with  hog  raisers, 
feeders  and  breeders  for  more  than  a 
century  of  experience  and  practice  in  hog 
development  and  pork  production  has 
been  that  corn,  Indian  corn— maize,  aa 
you  prefer  to  call  it— is  the  natural  feed 
for  swine;  that  preference  is  given  it 
above  all  other  feeds;  that  this  particular 
animal  does  better  on  it;  that  corn  and 
hogs  are  a  combination  that  go  together 
naturally,  instinctively  so  far  as  the  hog 
is  concerned. 

Hogs  may  be  raised  in  almost  any 
place  where  grass  and  small  grain  crops 
are  produced,  where  vegetable  and  root 
crons  are  grown.  The  hog  can  more 
nearly  accommodate  itself  to  whatever 
condition  of  feed  is  available  on  the  farm 
than  any  other  animal.  It  can  make  its 
way  when  turned  out  on  the  pasture 
without  attention  or  assistance;  it  can 
live  in  the  orchard  on  fruits  a  portion  of 
the  year;  it  can  gather  a  very  good  liveli- 
hood if  turned  into  the  forest  without 
other  assistance  during  a  portion  of  the 
summer  and  throughout  the  autumn  sea- 
son. When  it  fails  to  satisfy  its  desires 
and  tastes  by  what  is  placed  before  it 


Direct  Sunlight 
Means  More  Hog 
$\  Profits  for  You. 


You  can't  raise  winter  pies] 
without  sunshine.  Side  win- 
dows can't  jrive  It.    Young  J 
plus  must  not  be  expos- 
ed to  cold.  You  need^  ' 
sunshine  direct 
on  floor  ol  the  j£ 
pens.  *y 

chiefs! 

jjfHouse  Windows? 


Solve  the  problem 
and  Increase  your . 
hog  profits.  En- 
dorsed  by  prac- 
tical farmers 
and  lead' 
Inn  farm 
papers.  4 
Only  win 
dow  of  its 
kind 
Cost 

little,  worth 


much.  I 
K  e  e  pal 

pigs  healthy,  I 
"pens  sanitary  1 
and  reduces! 

your  feed  bill. 


Easily  Installed  in  Any  Hog  House 
New  or  Old 

Shingle  over  flashing,  top  and  sides  and 
lob  is  done.  Three  big  features:  1— Perfo- 
rated trough  lets  water  run  off,  prevents) 
leaking. 2— Galvanized  screen  protects  gla" 
3— Copper  clips  hold  glass  without  putty. 
The  only  modern,  scientifically  correct 
hog  house  windows  on  the  market, 
"CHIEF"  Cupolas 

Keep  fresh  air  In  hog  houses,  bams 
and  other  buildings.    Rain,  snow  and 
bird  proof.  Galvanized  steel,  last  life- 
time.   Write  for  literature,  prices, 
•hrauger  *  Johnson  Co. 

'."Walnut  SI.    -    Atlantic  Iowa. 


STANDARD  l^^^Q  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

of  your  own  and  clear  $15  to  $20  or  more 
a  day  with  our  well  drilling  machines. 
Many  men  earn  bier  incomes  with  some 
one  of  our  S9  styles  and  sizes.  Use 
any  power.  Made  for  drilling 
earth,  rock  and  for  mineral 
prospecting.  Specially  adapted 
to  boring  wells  for  irrigation. 
Standard  for  46  years,  all  over 
the  world.   Large  catalogue 
No.  120  FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA,  ILL. 

CJiicago  (JJJice:  l<'*rnt  National 
 Bank  Building  


STOCKMEN— ATTENTION 

We  have  thousands  of  acres  Mouse  River  Loop 
lands  for  sale  largo  or  small  tracts  $25  to  $20  per 
acre,  \Z  per  acre  down,  balance  20  annual  pay- 
ments. ITunllmlted  supply  hay,  pasture  and  purn 
WltSR  Good  markets,  churches,  schools.  Come  and 
Miithoflno  alfalfa, corn  and  cattle.  Faro  refunded 
iniri.hasers.  Write  for  special  H.  It.  rates  and  book- 
let.   Northern  Trading  Co.,  OwncrB,  Towner,  N.  1>. 


on  top  of  the  ground,  it  resorts  to  its 
ability  to  explore  below  the  surface  by 
rooting  for  insects  and  feed  below  the 
surface. 

The  hog  may  be  raised  and  grown  suc- 
cessfully any  place  where  people  and  civ- 
ilization exist.  The  hog  can  live  any- 
where that  man  can,  but  it  cannot  at- 
tain the  same  degree  of  thrift  and  profit 
as  a  pork  producer  in  all  places  alike. 
The  hog  is  more  nearly  satisfied,  has  a 
larger  share  of  its  instinctive  desires  pro- 
vided when  it  is  nearest  the  corncrib. 
This  means  that  the  hog  and  corn  are 
measurably  inseparable  where  the  high- 
est degree  of  pork  development  and 
profit  are  the  features  for  consideration. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  where  hogs  can 
be  raised  and  where  they  cannot  be 
raised  successfully.  Hogs  can  be  raised 
in  every  state  in  the  union,  and  by  a 
little  experimentation  it  will  no  doubt  be 
found  profitable  to  produce  pork  to  sup- 
ply the  local  demand.  Alfalfa  and  corn 
has  been  announced  as  the  most  econom- 
ical feed  for  growing  and  fattening  hogs. 
Most  of  the  states  claim  to  be  producing 
both  alfalfa  and  corn  to  some  extent,  and 
that  their  hogs  are  being  grown  on  this 
feed.  "What  better  advertisements  can 
any  state  have  to  put  before  the  public 
than  the  growing  of  small  grains,  root 
crops  and  alfalfa,  whereby,  with  the  aid 
of  a  Utile  corn,  they  are  producing  the 
best  of  pork  and  at  a  profit? 


Creamery  and  Its  Patrons 

The  farmer  has  a  perfect  legal  right 
to  sell  the  products  of  his  farm  in  the 
market  that  will  pay  him  the  highest 
price,  but  there  are  certain  moral  obli- 
gations which  men  owe  to  other  men  and 
the  community  in  which  they  live.  There 
are  certain  responsibilities  resting  upon 
every  citizen,  which  he  cannot  ignore,  and 
one  of  them  is  the  development  and  pro- 
tection of  every  Interest  that,  affects  the 
community  as  a  whole.  If  an  industry  is 
established  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  financial  and  industrial  development 
of  the  community,  then  it  is  important 
that  every  citizen  lend  his  efforts  to  the 
Support  of  that  industry. 

A  co-operative  creamery  is  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind;  its  benefits  are  far- 
reaching  and  the  extent  of  them  depend 
entirely  upon  the  volume  of  business 
which  the  creamery  will  transact.  Every 
farmer  who  milks  cows  should  hold  a 
share  of  stock  in  the  local  creamery  and 
thereby  support  the  plant.  If  half  of  the 
farmers  do  not  join  the  organization,  and 
ship  their  cream  to  some  other  plant,  they 
are  increasing  the  difficulty  of  building 
up  their  neighbors'  interests  as  well  as 
their  own. 

A  creamery  can  manufacture  100,000 
pounds  of  butter-fat  into  butter  almost  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  50,000  pour. "  j.  The 
equipment  is  the  same  and  the  total  cost 


is  only  slightly  increased.  The  profits 
come  from  tbo  second  50,<W0  pounds.  In 
the  creamery,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
business,  profits  show  only  after  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  business  is  done  with, 
which  to  pay  operating  expenses.  Hence 
there  is  a  moral  obligation  resting  on 
every  farmer  to  give  the  local  creamery 
an  opportunity  to  show  its  ability  to  fur- 
nish him  a  market  for  his  cream.  It  Is 
a  sign  of  good,  loyal  citizenship  when  a 
larmer  will  do  this. 

When  a  farmer  becomes  a  patron  of  a 
local  co-operative  creamery  it  is  his  duty 
to  know  how  the  business  is  managed. 
Co-operation  is  a  result  of  confidence, 
and  confidence  is  established  as  a  result 
of  having  accurate  information.  He 
should  insist  on  having  a  statement  at 
least  once  a  month  showing  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  business  that  he  may  know 
at  all  times  whether  or  not  he  is  getting 
a  square  deal. 

He  should  furnish  a  good  quality  of 
raw  material  and  deliver  it  as  often  as 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  a  definite 
standard  of  quality.  He  must  know  that 
good  butter  cannot  bo  made  from  poor 
cream  any  more  than  good  flour  can  be 
made  from  poor  wheat.  In  raising  grain 
or  live  stock  he  has  learned  that  he  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  market; 
when  he  learns  that  the  same  principle 
applies  in  the  creamery  business,  he  will 
be  a  better  creamery  patron. 

He  owes  to  himself  and  the  butter- 
maker  the  duty  of  learning  why  and 
when  tests  vary.  How  often  we  hear 
farmers  say,  "I  got  a  better  test  some- 
where else." 

The  cream  contains  a  definite  amount 
of  butter-fat,  which  is  determined  by  the 
Babcock  test.  Cream  contains  t'ie  same 
amount  of  butter-fat  whether  it  is  sweet 
or  sour,  but  may  test  differently,  due  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  sample  was 
taken.  Men  may  read  the  test  differ- 
ently, and  so  differences  may  arise,  all 
of  which  emphasize  the  necessity  of  the 
farmer  knowing  something  about  the  test 
and  the  reasons  why  his  test  will  vary 
from  time  to  time. 

A  creamery  is  the  best  agency  through 
which  the  dairy  industry  can  be  estab- 
lished. A  dairy  community  is  in  a  class 
separate  and  distinct  from  all  others,  and 
it  always  advertises  itself  by  better 
farms,  better  buildings,  better  roads,  bet- 
ter fences,  good  loans,  better  live  stock, 
more  community  spirit.— Dairy  Record. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Polled  Durham  Bulls 

Lamb  Bros.,  Tecumseh,  Neb.,  have  a 
couple  of  Polled  Durham  bulls  they  are 
Offering  for  sale  at  this  time,  that  are 


Here  la  u  litter  of  spring  pigs  in  the    herd  of  Edgar  Johnson  of  Plalnvlcw, 
Neb.    They  are  the  right  kind. 


<  crt  ainly  priced  worth  the  money.  These 
bulla  aio  both  coming  2  years  old  and  are 
big,  strong,  heavy-boned  fellows  with 
very  few  faults.  They  aro  smooth,  well 
covered  and  well  balanced  and  are  in 
condition  to  go  right  out  and  do  good, 
heavy  service.  One  of  these  bulla  Is  a 
r  d  and  the  othe*  is  a  very  rich  roan. 
You  can  shut  your  eyes  and  take  either 
of  these  bulls  and  not  mako  any  mistake. 
If  you  are  looking  for  something  of  this 
kind,  here  is  a  chance  to  get  them 
worth  the  money.  Write  them  for  further 
information,  mentioning  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 

Hekrdle  Heard  From 

In  a  letter  of  recent  date,  Anton 
Hekrdle  of  Stanton,  Neb.,  well  known 
breeder  of  Durocs  at  that  place,  reports 
everything  coming  along  nicely  with  h's 
crop  of  spring  pigs.  He  says  they  ar& 
making  a  very  fine  growth  and  that 
there  are  a  number  of  prospects  among 
them.  In  fact,  they  are  really  the  best 
that  he  has  ever  had.  Anyone  who 
knows  Anton  Hekrdle's  herd  knows  what 
this  means,  because  he  has  surely  had 
some  mighty  good  ones  in  the  past. 
These  pigs  are  mostly  sired  by  Beauty's 
Wonder,  a  grandson  of  Wallace's  Won- 
der. Mr.  Hekrdle  will  be  at  the  fair  this 
fall,  so  do  not  fail  to  look  him  up,  and 
if  yon  need  anything  in  the  line  of  male 
pigs,  write  him  your  wants,  mentioning 
tho  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


George  Brown's  Polands 

George  Brown,  the  well  known  breeder 
of  Poland-Chinas  at  Elk  Creek,  Neb., 
has  sixty-six  head  of  young  Poland 
Chinas  coming  along  in  good  shape. 
There  were  ninety-one  pigs  farrowed 
from  eight  sows  on  this  farm  this  spring 
and  sixty-six  raised.  Guess  that  shows 
some  prolificacy,  doesn't  it?  These  pigs 
are  gcod,  heavy  boned  fellows,  with  all 
the  length  that  could  be  asked  for.  Mr. 
Brown  has  not  been  crowding  them  so 
far,  but  is  aiming  to  grow  them  out  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  go  out  and 
do  good  for  those  who  buy  them.  These 
pigs  are  practically  all  sired  by  his  own 
herd  boar,  Big  Bone  2d.  They  are  out 
of  dams  .sired  by  O.  K.  Tecumseh,  Blue 
Valley  Quality,  A  Wonder,  Long  Chief, 
Higgins'  Model  and  others.  Mr.  Brown 
will  have  some  choice  boara  to  sell  a 
little  later  on.  Keep  his  herd  in  mind 
and  write  him  for  further  information, 
mentioning  the  Twentieth.  Century 
Farmer. 


Lamb  Bros.'  Durocs 

Lamb  Bros.,  breeders  of  Durocs  at  Te- 
cumseh, Neb.,  have  a  choice  lot  of  spring' 
l  igs  on  hand  at  this  writing  and  among 
them  are  a  number  of  choice  prospects 
that  will  be  worth  keeping  in  mind 
later  on.  These  pigs  are  of  reasonably; 
early  farrow  and  are  making  a  nice,  even 
growth.  They  are  the  good,  big,  stretchy 
kind,  with  plenty  of  bone.  The  breeding 
is  of  the  very  best,  representing  such 
boars  as  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  Foss' 
Model,  Allen's  Model,  Nebraska  Model 
and  others.  In  their  herd  boar.  Model, 
this  firm  has  one  of  the  best  young 
boars  we  have  seen  for  a  good  long, 
while.  He  is  a  son  of  that  great  breed- 
ing boar.  Watt's  Model.  He  has  an 
abundance  of  scale,  well  sprung  ribs, 
strong  back,  deep,  even  side  lines,  and 
stands  on  the  very  best  of  feet  If  this 
pig  were  brought  along,  he  would  make 
somebody  sweat  in  the  show  ring  thia 
year.  As  it  is,  they  probably  will  not  be 
shown  this  year.  They  will  have  a  bred 
sow  sale  January  26  and  will  have  a 
choice  lot  of  sows  bred  to-  this  boar.  If 
you  are  going  to  be  in  the  market  for 
a  bred  sow  you  can  make  no  mistake  in 
keeping  this  herd  in  mind,  for  we  are 
sure  that  a  sow  bred  to  this  great  young 
boar  will  be  a  valuable  asset  in  any 
man's  herd. 


Putman  &  Son's  Durocs 

We  called  on  our  old  friends,  W.  M. 
Putman  &  Son,  at  Tecumseh,  Neb.,  last 
week.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  call 
on  this  firm,  as  you  are  sure  of  re- 
ceiving the  glad  hand  and  also  finding 
a  good  bunch  of  pigs  in  the  barn.  They 
have  about  100  head  of  pigs  of  spring 
farrow,  all  immune  and  doing  as  well 
as  could  be  asked.  This  firm  suffered 
considerable  loss  by  disease  in  their 
herd  last  year,  but  are  coming  along 
now  in  the  stride  that  has  marked  the 
progress  of  this  herd  for  the  last  dozen 
years.  These  pigs  are  sired  mostly  by 
Successor  and  Wonder  Colonel.  Wonder 
Colonel  is  by  Put's  Top  Colonel  by  Mor- 
ton's Top  Colonel.  Successor  is  by  Ad- 
vancer No.  1  by  Advancer.  These  two 
boars  are  both  splendid  specimens  'of 
the  breed  and  have,  been  doing  good 
service  in  this  herd.  Other  litters  are 
by  Red  Model,  Bain's  Critic  and  others. 
T'hey  are  out  of  sows  by  Chief  Select, 
Crolden  Model,  Ohio  Colonel,  Valley  King, 
Crimson  Wonder  Again,  Royal  Critic, 
T  .incoln  Wonder,  Medoc,  Advancer  6th, 
Model  Advancer  and  others.  This  firm 
has  a  senior  yearling  boar  by  Put's  Top 
Colonel  and  out  of  a  Lincoln  Wonder 
'dam  that  is  an  extraordinarily  good 
prospect.  Speaking  of  boars,  they  have 
one  aged  boar  here  that  is  going  to  make 
some  mighty  serious  trouble  for  anybody 
who  goes  up  against  him  in  the  show 
ring  this  fall.  This  boar  is  a  son  of 
'Crimson  Wonder  Again  and  out  of  a 
daughter  of  Echo  Top  King.  He  is  one 
of  tho  biggest,  smoothest,  best  boned 
and  best  footed  Crimson  Wonder  boars 
wo  have  seen  in  many  a  long  day.  Take 
it  from  us,  ho  is  going  to  got  inside  the 
money,  or  the  other  fellow  Is  going  to 
have  some  mighty  good  boar.  Just  k<cp 
ynur  evo  on  him  for  future  reference 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


T  WAS  noted  a  week  ago  in 
these  columns  that  cattle  dur- 
ing the  six  days  previous  had 
sold  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
history  of  the  trade,  taking  the 
average  of  all  the  cattle  received.  At  the) 
same  time  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
cessively high  prices  were  a  direct  result 
of  the  light  receipts,  the  6upply  of  corn- 
fed  cattle  having  been  greatly  reduced, 
•while  few  range  cattle  were  as  yet  ar- 
riving at  market  points.  It  Was  also 
hinted  that  prices  on  the  common  to 
medium  grades  of  cattle  would  be  very 
likely  to  decline  sharply  as  soon  as  re- 
ceipts should  become  more  liberal,  al- 
though no  material  decline  was  looked 
for  on  the  choicer  kinds. 

This  all  came  true  during  last  week. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  phenomenally  high 
prices-  range  men  made  a  great  effort  to 
get  in  such  cattle  as  were  available,  with 
the  result  that  the  more  liberal  offerings 
of  beeves  brought  about  a  decline  of 
around  25  cents  on  the  medium  grades  of 
cattle  at  the  different  market  points.  On 
the  other  hand,  strictly  choice  cornfed 
cattle  being  scarce  continued  fully  steady. 
Butcher  stock,  that  is,  cows,  heifers  and 
the  various  odds  and  ends  that  com© 
tinder  that  head,  declined  as  much  as 
25  to  40  cents  at  some  points,  so  far  as 
the  general  run  of  grass  stock  was 
concerned. 

As  regards  the  future,  the  prospect  is 
very  much  the  same  as  was  outlined  a 
week  ago.  Everyone  expects  to  see  good 
to  choice  cornfed  beeves  continue  at 
least  as  high  as  they  are  at  present  writ- 
ing and  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 
going  even  higher  before  the  summer 
is  over.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
best  range  beef  is  expected  to  hold  up 
very  well,  everyone  seems  to  feel  that 
the  medium  grades  are  unreasonably  high 
and  it  would  surprise  no  one  should  the 
market  on  that  kind  of  stock  decline  75 
cents  to  $1  a  hundred  when  the  shipping 
season  gets  well  under  way. 

During  last  week  western  feeders  sold 
at  extremely  high  prices  and  there  is  a 
feeling  that  the  market  on  feeder  cattle 
will  continue  very  high  throughout  the 
season,  barring,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
disaster  to  the  corn  crop.  Already  large 
crops  of  hay  and  fodder  have  been  se- 
cured and  in  this  section  of  the  country 
a  large  percentage  of  the  first  crop  of  al- 
falfa was  so  damaged  by  rain  that  it 
cannot  be  marketed  and  must  be  fed  up. 
If  on  top  of  the  abundance  of  feed  now 
on  hand  there  should  be  a  liberal  corn 
crop  the  demand  for  feeder  cattle  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  larger  than  for  several 
years  back,  while  present  prospects 
would  indicate  that  offerings  of  such 
cattle  on  the  big  markets  will  be  com- 
paratively small. 

Strong  Hog  Market 

Hog  values  played  see-saw  all  last 
week;  the  market  scored  a  big  advance 
the  previous  week  and  it  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  running  away  with  the 
buyers.  Packers  took  alarm  and  began 
a  series  of  bear  raids  that  checked  the 
advance  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and 
sent  prices  tumbling  down  hill.  It  re- 
quired a  vast  amount  of  pounding  to 
force  it  downward  and  still  more  to  keep 
it  down.  The  market,  in  fact,  seemed  to 
be  occupying  a  naturally  strong  position 
and  did  not  readily  yield  to  the  usual 
bear  tactics  of  the  buyers.. 

As  noted  before  in  these  columns  hull 
sentiment  is  strong  among  the  hog  men 
and  although  realizing  that  prices  are 
already  extremely  high,  the  bull  con- 
tingent is  ready  to  believe  that  the  top  has 
not  been  reached.  Still  some  of  the  more 
timid  bulls  had  their  faith  shaken  by 
the  recent  break  in  values.  Liberal  re- 
ceipts would  prove  of  great  assistance  to- 
-the  bears  in  holding  the  market  down, 
but  whether  there  are  enough  mature 
hogs  in  the  country  to  furnish  sufficient 
runs  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
bears  for  any  great  length  of  time  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Lambs  Some  Lower 
Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  working) 
lower  quite  rapidly  during  the  last  two 
■weeks  or  more,  especially  lambs.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  during  the  first 
week  of  the  month  prices  were  the  high- 
est ever  before  known  in  July,  and  it  was 


pointed  out  at  the  time  that  they  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue 
that  way  very  long  after  the  range  sea- 
son had  opened.  It  happened  that  just 
as  range  stock  was  beginning  to  put  in 
an  appearance  eastern  markets  received| 
a  large  influx  of  native  western  and 
southern  stock  and  with  all  markets  lib- 
erally supplied  the  downward  movement 
became  rapid  and  continued  until  the 
middle  of  the  present  week.  During  that 
time  lambs,  which  constitute  the  great 
big  bulk  of  the  receipts  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  declines  around  $1.25  per  100 
pounds.  This  means  that  good  range 
lambs  were  selling  at  the  close  of  last 
week  at  about  $8.10,  on  the  basis  of 
Omaha. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  prices  are 
still  high,  a  good  many  sheepmen  do  not 
believe  that  receipts  will  be  large  enough 
to  break  the  market  very  much  below 
present  figures  in  the  near  future.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  market  might  goi 
lower  later  on,  but  everyone  is  expecting 
such  an  urgent  demand  for  feeder  lambs 
as  soon  as  the  corn  crop  is  assured  that 
there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
sheepmen  that  active  buying  from  this 
source  will  maintain  a  very  strong  mar- 
ket for  killers  as  well  as  for  feeders 
throughout  the  season.  Sheepmen,  in  fact, 
are  not  doing  any  worrying  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  are  looking  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  upon  the  trend  of 
events. 

Government  Figures  at  Hand 

The  government  figures  showing  the 
number  of  animals  slaughtered  at  all 
packing  houses  under  federal  inspection 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  are 
just  at  hand  and  are  being  studied  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  They  show  that 
during  the  year  there  was  a  total  of 
6,725,000  cattle  slaughtered,  which  is,  in 
round  numbers,  775,000  head  less  than  the 
yearly  average  for  the  seven  preceding 
years.  There  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
during  the  last  two  years  in  the  average 
weight  of  the  cattle  marketed,  so  that 
had  the  government  figures  been  stated 
in  pounds  instead  of  head  the  decrease 
would  have  been  very  much  greater. 
Calves  show  a  decrease  in  round  num- 
bers of  280,000  head  as  compared  with  the 
seven  years'  average.  Hogs  show  an  in- 
crease, the  total  number  slaughtered  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounting  to  33,290,000 
head  in  round  numbers,  which  is  an  in- 
crease over  the  seven  years'  average  of 
850,000  head.  Sheep  also  show  a  gain,  the 
total  slaughtered  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  amounting  to  14,959,000,  an  increase 
of  3,051,000,  as  compared  with  the  yearly 
average.  Taking  the  six  -big  markets 
alone  the  figures  make  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent showing,  the  decrease  in  cattle  at 
the  six  points  amounting  to  1,239,000  head, 
with  an  increase  in  hogs  of  78,000  head 
and  an  increase  in  sheep  of  2,882,000  head. 


The  growth  of  the  live  stock  industry 
in  California  between  the  years  1910  and 
1913  was  greater  than  in  any  other  of  the 
seventeen  states  west  of  Missouri.  In  1913 
there  were  in  California  1,964,000  head  of 
cattle,  503,000  horses:  and  2,603,000  sheep. 


MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY — Leghorns 

FOR  SALE— 50  YEARLING  SINGLE- 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  healthy  and  good 
looking,  including  my  winners.  Good 
layers.  Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  WITH  PATENTABLE  IDEAS, 
write  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Solicitors, 
Dept.  203,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FARM  LOANS  NEGOTIATED — FIVE- 
year,  S  per  cent;  ten-year,  5  per  cent. 
Deal  direct,  save  money.  Security  Farm 
Loan  Ass'n,  Gibbons  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
exposition.  Write  us  for  particulars.  W. 
T.  Smith  Co.,  1111  City  Nat.  Bank,  Omaha 


Mar  lc  e+  PI  ace 


FOR  TttE    BUYER   AND  SELLER. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS- 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Alabama 

GET  RICH  RAISING  STOCK  IN  ALA- 
bama  quick;  notice  what  you  can  buy 
there  from  a  nonresident  owner  because 
he  cannot  see  to  it:  1.280  acres  2V2  miles 
from  one  railroad  station,  ZVz  from  an- 
other and  5  miles  from  another.  Location 
fine;  800  acres  in  cultivation  and  bal- 
ance in  timber;  rich,  deep  black  soil 
underlaid  with  clay;  produces  a  bale  of 
cotton,  more  than  60  bushels  corn,  75 
bushels  oats,  two  tons  Japanese  clover, 
with  fine  pasture  all  year  round.  15  ten- 
ant houses,  all  fenced.  Offered  at  only 
$17.50  per  acre;  worth  double.  Write  E.  E. 
Secor  (late  of  Iowa),  Selma,  Alabama. 


Colorado 

COME  TO  NORTHEASTERN  COLO- 
rado,  the  best  farming  section  in  the 
west.  You  can  get  irrigated  or  table; 
land  that  will  double  in  value  within  the 
next  few  years.  Natural  home  of  al- 
falfa. One  highly  improved  irrigated 
farm  of  480  acres  at  a  bargain.  Write 
us.    Sharp  &  Sharp,  Crook,  Colo. 


Farms  Wanted 

YOUNG  HOLLANDER  WISHES  TO 
buy  good  farm  or  land.  Box  Y  130,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer,  Omaha. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED— TO  SELL  YOUR  PROP- 
erty,  no  matter  where  located,  quickly; 
pay  no  commissions.  National  Farm  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco.  


Minnesota 

200  FARMS  in  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  district, 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level 
or  rolling  prairie  land.  Timber  land 
Any  size  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80 
per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county 
has  never  had  a  crop  failure;  500,000  acres 
of  corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
lists.  Park  Region  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


Montana 

NEW,  RICH  SOIL,  NO  HOT  NIGHTS, 
on  our  Judith  Basin  (Montana)  farms, 
where  they  raise  big  crops  yearly  without 
irrigation.  You  and  wife  join  one  of  our 
low  rate  homeseekers'  exc.  parties  and 
go  out  and  select  a  choice  farm  bargain. 
Get  our  free  maps  and  facts.  See  the 
owners.  Wm.  H.  Brown  Co.,  5  N.  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago,  111.  


JUDITH  BASIN  (MONTANA)  FARMS 
— Come  to  Lewiston.  Can  show  you  grow- 
ing wheat,  yielding  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
Write  to  Farmers'  Land  Co.,  incorporated, 
Lewiston,  Mont. 


Missouri 

IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  221-226  Woodruff  Bldg., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser^— The  crop  outlook  in  North 
Dakota  was  never  finer  than  now  and 
land  prices  are  bound  to  go  up  soon.  To 
obtain  settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of 
track  here  we  have  obtaintd  listings  of 
several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice 
lands  ready  to  farm  and  will  sell  these  at 
cost.  Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again. 
Roads,  schools,  churches,  railroads,  all 
established.  Very  low  excursion  rates 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see 
lands  yourself,  or  write  for  full  partic- 
ulars. J.  S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agt., 
Soo  Line  Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BLUB 
book  describing  my  rich,  black  Red  River 
Valley  farms.  Corn,  clover  and  alfalfa 
successfully  grown.  Wm.  McRoberts, 
Casselton,  N.  D. 


Nebraska 

2  QUARTERS  GOOD  LAND  IN  HAM- 
ilton  county,  Nebraska,  either  separately 
or  together;  5  miles  from  2  good  railroad 
towns,  mostly  in  wheat  and  corn;  alfalfa, 
timothy,  native  hay,  oats,  orchard;  6- 
room  house,  barn,  granary,  well  and 
windmill.  For  full  particulars,  price  and 
terms  address  Lock  Box  43,  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska. 


80  ACRES  WELL  IMPROVED,  IN 
crop;  fenced,  cross  fenced;  3%  miles  from 
St.  Paul,  Neb.;  $65  per  acre;  $500  now  and 
$500  March  1.  gets  possession,  and  long 
time  and  6  per  cent.  A  fine  home  near 
town.  Write  John  L.  Maurer,  1201  Far- 
nam  St..  Omaha,  Neb. 


Wisconsin 

CHEAP  FARMS  IN  A  GOOD  HARD- 
wood  timbered  country  near  Twin  Cities: 
80  acres  3  miles  from  Centuria,  only 
$2,600;  18  acres  field,  good  house,  fair 
outbuildings,  clay  soil.  A  good  little 
dairy  farm,  40  acres,  only  $2,250  ;  30  acres 
field,  mostly  level,  neat  frame  build- 
ings, orchard,  close  to  school  and  cream- 
ery, 7  miles  from  St.  Croix  Falls.  Eighty 
acres  in  the  splendid  Milltown  country,  4 
miles  from  a  railroad  town,  $4,000;  first- 
class,  nearly  level  clay  loam  land,  about 
half  open,  small  buildings;  very  well  lo- 
cated. Easy  terms  on  these  splendid 
bargains  and  many  others.  Send  ifor  map 
and  list.  Baker,  C-67,  St.  Croix  Falls, 
Wis. 


r    ■  -  -_ 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
mg  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000,  Madison,  Wis. 


When  communicating  with  advertisers 
on  this  page,  you  will  favor  both  adver- 
tiser and  publisher  by  stating  that  you 
saw  their  advertisement  in  the  Twentieth 
Farmer. 


Wj  oming 

GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  GET  320 
acres.  We  stock  your  land,  buy  your 
crop.  Some  means  required.  Particulars 
free.  Wyoming  Settlement,  Janet,  Wyo. 


Miscellaneous  Lands 

FARMS  IN  MANY  STATES— BIG 
farm  list  with  photos  free,  you  deal  with 
owners  direct.  National  Farm  Exchange, 
ban  Francisco. 


CASH  FOR  YOUR  FARM  OR  Busi- 
ness. I  bring  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
Write  me.  Established  18X1.  Frank  P. 
Cleveland,  1315  Adams  Express  Building, 
Chicago.  111. 


5%  FARM  LOANS  WANTED.  JOHN  L. 
Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


AUTOMOBILES 

70  USED  CARS-WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
W!sh  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Wirite  for  our  Bulletin  No 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


LEARN  THE  AUTO  BUSINESS  — 
Practical  work.  No  books  used.  Sta- 
tionary engineering.  Special  rate.  Write 
for  free  catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School, 
2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED  — AN  IDEA.  WHO  CAN" 
think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you 
wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Inventions" 
and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money."  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  At- 
torneys, Dept.  202,  Washington,  D.  C. 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
wants  men  and  women  over  18;  $65  to" 
$150  month.  Thousands  appointments 
coming.  Common  education  sufficient. 
List  of  positions  open  free.  Write  im- 
mediately. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  J-94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED' 
— Examination  October  14;  good  salarv. 
Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex.  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-16ths  pure,  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
$17.50  each,  crated  for  shipment  anvwhere. 
Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


100  HEAD  OF  HEAVY-BONED  HAM P- 
shire  hogs,  all  ages,  $12.50  to  $25  each. 
E.  Dooley.  Selma,  la. 


HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE— A  FEW 
high  grade  3-year-old  heifers,  all  giving! 
milk  and  bred  to  freshen  this  fall.  E.  W. 
ICorbit,  Atkinson,  Neb. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
pups.  James  Cassell,  Fremont,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
from  registered  parents;  sable  and  white; 
natural  workers.  $5  up.  Eugene  Burkett, 
Herman,  Neb. 


60  FOX  TERRIERS  OF  ALL  AGES; 
some  bred  females.  Best  rat,  pet  or 
watch  doss.  T.  H.  Kaldenberg,  Pella,  la. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 

I  WANT  ALFALFA  TIMOTHY  SEED. 
Have  select  stocks  of  all  seeds  for  9ale. 
Werter  De  Vaughn,  1614  Harney  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Boob 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880 
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Caterpillar  at  Fremont  in  1913 


Always  Ready 
to  dcmonstrate 


The  CATERPILLAR  Runs 
When  Other  Tractors  Do 
—  and  When   They  Can't 
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CONTESTS  W£  HAVE  WON 

The  Caterpillar  has  won  contests  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  following  are  some  of  them,  fuller 
details  of  which  are  given  in  our  Catalog  AP  50 — 
free  on  request: 


1911 — Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentine Republic, 
$3,000  prize. 


1912 


—Willows,  Califor- 
nia. 

Elmira,  California. 


1913 — St.  Pet  ersbur  s, 
Russia,  7  competi- 
tors, 2  gold  med- 

Magd'elene.  S.  A..  12 

competitors,  $15.- 

000  prize. 
Hungary.  Russia,  31 

competitors,  first 

prize. 

Kiev,  Russia,  3  com- 
petitors, gold 
medal. 


Tunis,    Algeria,  all 

first  prizes. 
Compeigne,  France, 

first  prize. 
Hickman,  California. 
Billings,  lion  tana, 
road  contest,  8 
competitors. 
Fresno,  California. 

1914 — Tucson,  Arizona, 
university  trial, 
first  prize. 
Glendale.  Arizona,  3 
competitors,  first 
prize. 
Tunis,  Algeria,  18 
competitors,  first 
prize  (unofficial 
information). 


The  Caterpillar  lays 
its  own  track  and  rolls 
over  it. 

The  Caterpillar  transmission  has  no  differential 
gearing — each  track  is  separately  controlled  by  a 
friction  clutch,  so  you  can  pull  with  all  the  power 
on  one  track  at  a  time  and  turn  short,  or  pull  on 
both  together  when  you  are  going  ahead.  There's 
no  chance  for  one  track  to  slip  like  the  wheel  of  an 
old  style  tractor.  The  cut-steel  gears  run  in  oil 
inside  a  dust-proof  case.  The  powerful  Caterpillar 
mctor  has  made  a  great  record  for  itself.  Its  cool- 
ing system  keeps  it  in  fine  condition  in  the  hottest 
harvest  field.  And  parts  are  easy  to  reach— for 
instance,  the  pistons  may  be  removed  from  the 
side  of  the  crank-case  while  you  stand  on  the 
ground.  This  tractor  is  not  the  lowest  priced  one 
on  the  market,  but  you'll  find  it  the  cheapest  in 
the  long  run. 

This  demonstration  at  Fremont  will  be  the  only 
public  appearance  of  the  Caterpillar  in  this  section 
this  year.  See  the  Caterpillar  in  operation— both 
the  Go-horsepower  and  the  Baby — and  get  our 
Catalog  AP  50.  Don't  buy  until  you  know  the 
Caterpillar. 


NO  matter  what  the  conditions  may  be,  the  Caterpillar  will  be 
ready  to  exhibit  at  Fremont,  August  37-22.  To  win  the  trac- 
tor-buying- public  we  must  offer  a  machine  that  will  do  more 
than  other  tractors.  That's  exactly  what  the  Caterpillar  does.  It 
works  in  any  weather— on  any  soil.  <|f  If  the  ground  at  Fremont  is  diy 
and  baked  haivd,  the  Caterpillar  will  pull  a  gang  of  plows  right 
through  it— will  plow  it  straight  and  plow  deep,  too.  It's  the  combi- 
nation of  mctor  and  tracks  that  do  it.  The  large  tractive  surface  grips 
the  ground  so  that  the  strength  of  the  motor  is  not  lost  getting  to  the 
draw-bar.  This  big  surface,  too,  overcomes  side  draft  so  that  the  driver 
has  no  trouble  steering.  <jF  If  the  ground  is  wet  and  slippery,  the 
Caterpillar  will  crawl  right  along — it  does  not  slip  and  mire.  It's  the 
twin  tracks  lhat  do  it.  They  get  such  a  grip  that  there  is  no  waste  of 
power  in  slippage.  <Jf  If  there  is  any  swamp  land  to  be  plowed  the 
Caterpillar  will  wade  right  through  that,  too.  Again  it's  the  Cater- 
pillar tracks — they  distribute  the  weight  so  that  the  tractor  does  not 
sink  into  the  soft  spots.  <|f  If  there's  any  sand  or  loose  soil,  the  Cater- 
pillar can  demonstrate  on  it  just  like  any  other  ground — all  due  to 

Reg.  US.  Pat  Off. 

the  tracks,  for  they  will  work  on  any  surface.  <ff  If  it's  on  ashy  soil  where  the  dust 
is  thick,  that  'could  not  effect  the  Caterpillar  because  the  gears  are  enclosed  in  a 
dust-proof  case,  iff  If  it's  necessary  to  turn  in  a  little  circle  the  Caterpillar  can  do  it 
because  one  track  can  be  locked  while  the  other  is  in  operation — an  old  Holt  patent. 

If  it  were  possible  to  have  extremes  of  hot  and  cold  weather,  that  would  not  bother 
this  tractor.  Caterpillars  are  in  operation  from  the  Klondike  to  the  tropics.  A  Cater- 
pillar pulls  a  heavy  train  of  freight  over  the  frozen  Yukon  every  winter.  A  road  of 
snow  and  ice  doesn't  hold  it  back. 


Everyone  knows  how  a  board  long 
enough  and  wide  enough  will  support  a 
man  over  a  mudhole.  The  long,  wide 
tracks  of  the  Caterpillar  bridge  the  bad 
spots,  too.  These  twin  tracks  have  eight 
times  the  bearing  surface  of  round  wheels 
of  the  same  width.  They  put  the  Cater- 
pillar in  a  class  all  by  itself.  And  k  is  not 
a  new  or  untried  machine.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  tractors  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  Caferpillars.  It  has  a  record  of 
long  standing  which  more  than  proves 
our  claims.  Its  owners  praise  it  more 
than  we  do.  There's  just  one  explanation 
for  that  record — the  Caterpillar  has  the 
stuff  that  other  tractors  lack. 


The  steady,  powerful  motor  of  this  trac- 
tor is  right  for  all  sorts  of  stationary 
work — for  threshing,  baling,  filling  silos, 
pumping,  grinding  and  any  other  belt 
work.  You  can  find  some  work  for  this 
tractor  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 

Come  to  Fremont.  Look  round  and 
see  all  the  other  tractors.  The  more  you 
look,  the  more  satisfied  you  will  be  that 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  is  the  one  you 
want.  If  you  cannot  see  the  demonstra- 
tion, send  for  our  Catalog  AF  50.  It  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  seeing  the  Cater- 
pillar itself. 


THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Stockton,  Cal. 
Peoria,  111. 


Spokane,  Wash.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Portland,  Ore.  Houston,  Texas. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.       Calgary,  Alta. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


This  Track 
That Does  //rjg£T 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  August  8,  1914 


Number  713 


_  again  met  the  pace.  I  again  i>rove  my  conn 
donee  In  Galloway  eooda  by  extending  cr«dit i 
the  farmer.    Five  different  plana,  one  of  whichl 
fa  euro  to  autt  you.   Doa't  lot  tha  lack  of  ready  1 
caih  etand  in  roup  way.    Yoa  can  set  manure 
apreadera,  gasoline  engines,  cream  soporiitors  or  \ 
other  farm  aquipmentirom  Galloway  at  factory  to  1 
/arm  prices  on  the  basis  ot  Buy  now.  Fay  later.  ' 

5  H.  P.  S99.E 

One  of  my  big  en- 
gine bargains.  4 
cycle,  water-cool-, 
ed.  Hit  and 
miss  governor  i 
Machine  fin* 
Ished  cylin- 
ders. Other 
from  1  3-4  to  15  H.  P. 


Cream  Separator  Bargain 


Gear,  ran  in  continuous  bath  of  oil. 
Skim,  cloanor,  works  better  then  any  other. 
X  .end  you  this  separator  on  80  to  90  days  trl 
at  a  price  that  will  surprise  you. 

GALLOWAY'S  5  NEWu. 

SELLING  PLANS 

deposit  till  you  examine 
the  goods.  8--Part  cash,  balanoe  notes.  4-- All 
notes.  6— Small  sum  down,  balance  monthly  pay-  , 
menU.   Just  get  in  touch  with  mo.    See  my  low  L 
prices,  and  read  rry  $25000  guarantee.  Writ*  now  I 
a\nd  iet  me  Bond  you  my  big  free  catalog. 

VVm.  Galloway.  President 
The  Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
267 Galloway  Sta.  Waterloo,  Iowaj 
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See  Cushman  Engines 
at  Fremont 


We  shall  have  4  H.  P.  and  20  H.  P. 
Cushman  engines  on  demonstration 
at  Fremont,  Neb.,  during  the  Tractor 
Plow  Demonstration.  August  17  to  22. 

These  are  the  famous  light  weight, 
ihigh  powered,  all-purpose  engines 
that  have  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion because  of  the  satisfaction  they 
give  on  all  farm  work. 

If  you  plan  to  visit  Fremont  during 
the  demonstration,  better  make  a  note 
to  see  the  Cushman  Engine  in  opera- 
tion. If  you  do  not  expect  to  be  there 
drop  us  a  line  for  complete  catalog 
explaining  the  advantages  of  light 
weight  steadv  Cushman  Engines  for 
all  farm  work,  as  compared  with  the 
heavy  engines. 

Cushman  Motor  Works, 


2037  ST  Street,  - 


LINCOLN,  NEB. 


The  Helper  Mixer  dggf*\ 


A  money-saver  for  you. 
Mixes  thoroughly  con- 
crete,  feed   or  fertil- 
izer.    Mixes   two  ctl" 
blc  feet  per  batch. 
While  one  batch  Is 
mixing  prepare  the 
next.    Will  pay  for 
Itself  In  one  week. 
Also  make  larger 
sizes  and  other  styles. 
Wrlto  for  free  literature 
THE  CEMENT  TILE 
MACHINERY  GO. 
321  Rath  St.,  Waterloo.  la 


YOU  CAN  BUY 

ANY  CUT  in  the 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

for  8  centB  per  square  Inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  la  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  there  la  only  one 
of  each. 
(2) 
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Special  Fall  Fairs  Number 

|AIR  time  again!  Lots  of  us  attended  the  state  fairs  last 
fall,  but  more  will  go  this  year.  Last  year  the  grounds 
were  dusty  and  the  weather  hot,  but  we  enjoyed  the 
outing  and  had  a  good  time  just  the  same.  This  year 
promises  to  be  a  vast  improvement  over  last  in  most  states  of  the 
west  and  middle  west.  The  exhibits  will  be  better  and  the  condi- 
tions more  pleasant. 

Fa"irs  are  improving  every  year.  County  and  state  fairs 
were  a  few  years  ago  mere  excuses  for  the  shell-game,  man  and 
the  fakir.  What  they  left  the  sideshows  would  absorb,  and  if 
anything  remained  after  they  got  through  with  us  the  pickpockets 
generally  got  it.  Now  it  is  different.  Fair  managements  have 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  grounds  the  gambling  devices 
and  the  faked  shows,  finding  that  these  are  not  what  the  people 
want.  Improved  methods  of  policing  protect  us  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  thieves  that  always  gather  wherever  there  is  a  crowd. 
The  big  fair  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  an  educational  insti- 
tution, with  good,  clean  amusements  on  every  hand. 

Our  next  issue  will  be  the  annual  fair  number  and  will  con- 
tain, among  other  things,  an  interesting  article  on  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  present-day  fair. 
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I  Why  Bain  Wagons 
Are  Better 

C  TJ  AIN  Wagons  are  built  for  the  farm- 

j~  er  who  demands  exceptional  wagon 

S  quality.    They're  built  to  stand  up 

5  under  the  jolts  and  jars  of  rough  and 

c  rutty  roads — to  endure  the  strains  that 

£  wrench  and  wrack  the  life  out  of  or- 

=  dinary  wagons. 

S  Greatest  strength  and  durability  are 

1Z  built  into  every  wheel  and  axle,  box  and 

C  bolster,  tongue  and  reach.    Toughest  oak 

—  and  hickory  are  uaed--and  there  ia  no  ekimp- 

—  ing  of  material.    Gearing  is  heavily  braced 

—  and  ironed— not  a*  single  point  la  overlooked 

—  to  make  The  Bain  the  strongest,  longest- 
—*  wearing  wagon  that  can  be  made, 

S  Every  Bain  is  backed  by  our  strong  war- 

n  ranty .  Ask  your  dealer  about  The  Bain.  Or 

—  write  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 

§  THE   BAIN  WAGON  CO. 

=  201  Main  St.  KENOSHA,  WIS. 
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The  PE  RFECT 
CORN  HARVESTER 


Works  in  any 
kind  oi  soil.  Cuts 
stalks— doesn't  pull  likl 
other  eutters.  Absolutely  no  dinger 

Cuts  Four  to  Sevan  Acres  a  Day 

with  one  man  and  one  horse.  Here  Is  what  one 
farmer  says:  Lincoln,  III.,  Feb.  25, 1910. 

Dear  Sir: — Have  had  youi  Harvester  in  use  on  my 
place  and  find  it  to  do  the  work  satisfactory  and 
leaves  the  ground  in  nice  shape  for  seeding. 

Yours  truly,  W.  D.  OBCAMP. 
SOLD  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
Send  for  booklet  and  circulars  telling  all  about  this 
labor-saving  machine:  also  containing  testimonials 
of  many  users.   Send  for  this  circular  matter  today. 
LOVE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Dept.  24  Lincoln,  Illinois 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  trial 
12  5-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Supply  Co. 

South 
Omaha, 
Neb. 


CATTLE  AND 
HAY  RANCH 

SAN  LUIS  VALLEY,  COLORADO 

1,080  acres;  600  acres  fine  meadow 
land,  cuts  500  tons,  balance  pasture; 
fenced^  cross  fenced;  small  Improve- 
ments; 4%  miles  to  good  town  and  rail- 
road; paid  up  water  rights,  plenty  of 
water  to  irrigate  entire  ranch;  4  ar- 
tesian wells  for  stock  water;  close  to 
thousands  of  acres  of  government  moun- 
tain range;  ranch  will  run  500  head  cat- 
tle. Ideal  cattle  proposition  in  best 
stock  section  of  Colorado.  Must  selL 
Offered  at  $25  per  acre,  easy  terms,  10 
years'  time.  For  particulars  write 
George  F.  Barton,  1847  Lincoln  St.,  Den- 
ver.  Colorado.  


STOCKMEN— ATTENTION 

We  have  thousands  of  acres  Mouse  River  Loop 
lands  for  salo  large  or  small  tracts  $25  to  $30  per 
acre.  $2  per  acre  down,  balance  20  annual  pay- 
ments. Uunllmlted  supply  hay,  pasture  and  pure 
water.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools.  Come  and. 
«eo  the  fine  alfalfa, enrn  and  cattle.  Fare  refunded 
purchasers.  Write  for  special  R.  R.  rates  nnd  book- 
let.   Northern  Trading  Co.,  Owners,  Towner,  N.  D. 


Planning  Pastures  for  Fattening  the  Pigs 

Corn  with  Alfalfa  or  Rye  Makes  Good  Ration  and  the  Hogs  Will  Balance  It  Themselves 


T  THIS  writing  the  outlook  for  a 

Acorn  crop  is  good  over  most  of  our 
territory.  Hog  cholera  has  not  as 
yet  made  very  great  progress  in 
killing  off  the  pig  crop.  The  com- 
bination of  hogs  and  corn  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  corn  belt  for 
that  which  we  all  want  and  must  have — money. 

The  season  for  finishing  and  fattening  the 
crop  of  pigs  will  soon  be  here.  We  should  con- 
sider how  best  we  may  get  the  corn  to  the  pig, 
how  best  we  may  arrange  to  feed  the  crop  with 
tbe  least  expense  and  get  the  most  possible 
growth  for  the  pig. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
seeding  some  alfalfa  this  £all.  Where  will  you 
eow  it?  Have  you  carefully  figured  all  things 
looking  to  the  harvesting  and  utilizing  of  this 
crop? 

Hogging-Down  Method  Good 

A  good  many  years  of  experience  have  con- 
vinced us  that  the  so-called  hogging-down  of 
corn  is  a  splendid  way  to  get  the  corn  to  the  pig. 
It  is  not  only  an  economical  method,  but  if  right 
couditions  prevail  the  hog  will  make  the  best 
possible  gains.  For  several  years  we  had  an 
alfalfa  field  so  situated  on  the  farm  that  three 
fields  adjoined  it.  All  these  fields  were  fenced 
with  woven  wire  fencing,  so  hogs  could  be 
turned  into  any  one  of  them  at  any  time. 

The  alfalfa  field  had  hogs  in  it  all  the  time. 
If  one  or  more  of  the  other  fields  had!  small 
grain,  as  soon  as  it  was  removed  we  opened  the 
fence  between  that  field  and  the  alfalfa  pasture 
and  let  the  hogs  get  what  they  could  and  wanted 
in  both  fields. 

In  the  fall  when  corn  was  ready  to  feed  to 
the  hogs  the  fence  was  raised  or  the  gate  opened 
between  the  cornfield  and  the  alfalfa.  Water 
■was  supplied  and  the  hogs  Helped  themselves 
and  made  the  best  of  gains  without  any  atten- 
tion on  our  part.  Supply  your  hog  with  the 
necessary  rations  and  trust  him  to  balance  them. 
If  given  the  opportunity  he  will  do  a  better  job 
of  it  than  you  can  do. 

Corn  Ration  Must  Be  Balanced 

We  are  sure  too  many  of  our  farmers  do  not 
give  the  matter  of  good,  green  pasture  for  fall 
use  enough  attention.  Too  many  are  depend- 
ing on  corn  too  largely  for  fattening  the  hog. 
You  must  have  corn,  and  you  must  also  have 
something  to  balance  the  ration  if  you  make  a 
successful  job  of  feeding.  Many  of  us  buy 
thorts,  oilmeal,  etc.,  to  balance  the  ration.  These 
feeds  are  all  right,  but  are  they  the  cheapest 
feeds  we  oan  get  to  balance  the  corn? 

Take  these  matters  into  consideration  when 
you  figure  where  you  are  going  to  sow  your  al- 
falfa. Wouldn't  it  be  wise  to  try  to  arrange 
your  farm  so  the  alfalfa  field  could  be  adjacent 
to  other  fields  in  which  you  will  be  raising 
corn?  A  little  thought  along  this  line  may  sug- 
gest to  you  the  particular  piece  of  land  on  your 
farm  on  which  you  may  sow  the  alfalfa  and  can 


ie  country 

v:&v:¥::::::x;::::^ 

Here  in  tke  country  s  heart 
^^kere  tke  grass  is  green. 
Life  13  tke  same  sweet  life 
As  it  e  er  katk  keen. 


Trust  in  God  still  lives. 
And  tke  kell  at  morn 
Floats  witk  a  tkougkt  of  God 
O'er  tke  rising  corn. 

God  comes  down  in  tke  rain 
And  tke  crop  grows  tall — 
Tkis  is  tke  country  faitk. 
And  tke  kest  of  all! 

— Norman  Gale 


cheapen  and  better  your  feeding  operations  in 
the  fall. 

Rye  Makes  Good  Pasture 

To  the  man  who  hasn't  any  alfalfa,  or  can't 
arrange  his  Barm  in  this  way,  let  us  suggest  his 
sowing  a  pasture  crop  for  fall  use.  Rye  makes 
a  fine  fall  pasture  if  conditions  are  right.  Then, 
again,  next  spring  it  will  be  there  early  and  the 
young  pigs  with  their  mothers  will  have  an 
early  green  ration  that  will  make  them  grow  to 
surprise  you. 

This  rye  pasture  can  be  let  go  for  a  crop,  or 


may  be  plowed  up  and  put  into  corn  or  some 
other  crop.  If  you  sow  for  pasture  alone  and 
intend  to  plow  it  up  in  the  spring,  sow  it  thick; 
we  Wave  sown  as  much  as  four  or  five  bushels 
per  acre.  Sown  this  way,  it  makes  a  fine  pas- 
ture if  your  soil  is  good  and  sufficient  rains  fall. 

We  urge  our  readers  to  look  after  this  fall 
pasture.  Perhaps  you  have  not  plowed  up  the 
barnyard  or  hog  lot  this  yelar.  If  not,  the  first 
time  we  have  a  good  rain  to  soak  up  the  ground 
get  into  the  lot  and  give  it  a  good  plowing.  Pul- 
verize it  and  sow  it  to  rye.  You  will  be  doing 
two  good  jobs — cleaning  up  your  premises, 
thereby  helping  to  keep  down  hog  cholera,  and 
providing  a  money-making  crop. 

Fences  Fine  Investments 

Some  of  our  readers  probably  Have  the  corn- 
field with  the  alfalfa  joining  it,  but  neither  of 
them  fenced.  One  of  the  best  investments  you 
could  make  would  be  to  get  busy  and  put  a  gcod 
woven  wire  fence  around  these  fields.  If  your 
cornfield  is  too  big  to  turn  the  hogs  into,  run  a 
fence  around  five,  ten  or  fifteen  acres  and  turn 
in  the  hogs.  With  care  in  handling,  the  woven 
wire  can  be  taken  down  so  it  can  be  rolled  up 
and  used  at  any  other  time  or  place. 

One  very  important  matter  in  connection 
with  hogging  down  corn  is  the  manure  placed 
on  the  field  and  the  manner  of  its  distribution. 
When  the  hog  is  in  the  field  no  manure  at  all 
is  wasted,  and  it  is  distributed  much  better  than 
you  oan  possibly  do  it. 

We  feel  that  increased  "wealth  will  come  to 
the  farmer  who  will  fence  his  place  so  he  can 
utilize  all  the  waste  by  letting  the  animals  clean 
it  up.  He  will  materially  reduce  the  danger  of 
disease  in  his  herd  by  letting  them  have  plenty 
of  good  pasture,  and  he  will  generally  increase 
the  productive  power  of  the  herd  in  many  other 
ways. 


Methods  of  Handling  Manure 


|T  IS  but  a  few  years  since  the  manure 
on  the  farm  was  allowed  to  accumu- 
late for  la  year,  then  hauled  out  to  the 
field,  generally  in  the  spring.  From 
half  to  two-thirds  of  this  valuable  by-product 
was  absolutely  wasted  by  being  allowed  to  stay 
in  the  pile  and  "stack-burn." 

In  those  good  old  days  the  manure  was 
hauled  to  the  field  on  dump  boards  and  thrown 
in  piles,  scattered  later  with  a  fork.  Sometimes 
these  piles  were  left  in  the  field  for  a  couple  of 
months  before  spreading,  and  we  wondered  why 
the  corn  in  the  field  was  so  dark  and  rank  in 
spots. 

If  a  new  man  was  hired  to  work  in  the 
spring  he  was  sure  his  first  job  would  be  haul- 
ing manure.  In  later  years,  and  the  practice  is 
followed  to  a  great  extent  now,  the  manure  was 
hauled  out  twice  a  year,  fall  and  spring.  Often 
was  the  manure  hauled  in  the  fall  and  dumped 


in  piles  to  be  spread  with  a  fork  the  next  spring 
at  plowing  time. 

Many  of  our  up-to-date  farmers  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  hauling  the  manure  to  the  field 
as  it  is  made,  probably  once,  twice  or  three 
times  a  week.  It  is  not  necesspry  to  have  the 
manure  thrown  on  a  stubble  field;  it  is  valuable 
on  almost  any  kind  of  crop,  provided  the  job  of 
spreading  is  properly  done. 

In  our  experience  we  recall  distinctly  spread- 
ing manure  on  two  growing  crops.  One  was  a 
cornfield.  After  the  first  cultivation  we  went 
over  a  large  part  of  this  field  (fifteen  acres) 
with  a  thin  top  dressing  of  manure.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  growth  of  the  corn  in  this  field 
where  the  manure  was  spread  and  where  it  was 
not  was  noticeable  at  husking  time,  end  also 
before.  One  experience  of  this  kind  will  con- 
vince one  of  the  added  yield  he  may  bring  to 
his  crop.     Our  farm  was  quite  hilly,  and  the 


(COXTIXTED    ON  PACE  THIRTEEN.) 
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Alfalfa  For  Holding  Humus  on  Hillsides 

It  Beats  Corn  and  Cultivation  on  Steep  Slopes  and  May  Be  Economically  Handled 


Tierney  Homestead  from  the  Alfalfa  Field 


Barn  at  Foot  of  Alfalfa-Clothed  Hillside 


HERE  the  character  of  the  soil  ia 

W favorable,  alfalfa  beats  corn  as  a 
crop  for  steep  hillsides.  It  has 
the  double  advantage  of  being 
better  for  both  farm  and  farmer 
than  any  crop  requiring  frequent 
use  of  the  plow.  To  plow  and. 
plant  but  once  in  a  decade  is  certainly  an  econ- 
omy of  labor.  It  is  an  even  greater  saving  of 
the  soil.  And  when  by  this  method  you  can 
make  each  acre  produce  annually  from  $22  to 
$60  little  room  is  left  for  argument  against  it. 

This  is  exactly  what  is  being  done  by  one 
mjan  who  lives  in  the  edge  of  the  steep  hills  bor- 
dering the  valley  of  the  Missouri  river.  John 
Tierney,  whose  farm  is  half  way  between  Napier 
and  Forest  City,  Mo.,  has  a  fifteen-acre  field  of 
alfalfa  which  was  sowed  in  the  spring  of  1907, 
and  has  produced  six  annual  crops  ranging  in 
value  from  $22  to  $60  to  the  acre.  The  entire 
field  is  a  steep  slope — so  steep,  in  fact,  that  fre- 
quent cultivation  would  eventually  result  in 
Utter  ruin  of  the  field  by  washing. 

Could  IVot  Raise  Corn 
The  hill  on  whose  southwest  slope  this  field 
is  situated  is  one  of  those  great  mounds  of  loess 
soil  peculiar  to  the  immediate  valleys  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  It  was  orig- 
inally covered  by  timber,  and  after  this  was 
cleared  off  Mr.  Tierney  cropped  it  in  corn  just 
two  seasons.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  tells 
us,  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  humus  in  the 
soil,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  innumerable 
roots,  the  field  was  so  gashed  and  gullied  by 
washing  that  several  open  ditches  had  to  be 
filled  up  and  plowed  in  before  the  field  could 
he  properly  seeded  to  alfalfa. 

That  was  seven  years  ago,  and  today  the 
field  is  without  a  gully — smooth  as  a  lawn  and 
a  solid  mass  of  green  except  for  a  strip  several 
rods  wide  around  the  southern  border  of  the 
field.  This  was  eaten  into  the  ground  by  the 
grasshoppers  last  summer.  Both  drouth  and 
hoppers  it  could  not  withstand,  and  consequently 
Mr.  Tierney  has  plowed  up  this  strip  and  re- 
seeded  it;  iand  with  this  doctoring  he  thinks  the 
field  is  good  for  another  seven  years. 

Mr.  Tierney's  alfalfa  methods  are  worth  con- 
sidering.   His  plan  is  to  work  with  nature,  not 


against  it.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  "Don't 
wait  till  all  your  black  dirt  is  washed  off  the 
hill  before  you  sow  it  to  alfalfa."  Washing 
rains,  which  are  sure  to  come,  no  longer  menace 
the  fertility,  and  even  the  very  body  of  the  soil 
in  Mr.  Tierney's  alfalfa  field.  And,  mind  you, 
the  field  is  steep — propped  up  on  edge  like  an 
exhibit  at  the  fair.  One  would  think  it  would 
be  a  difficult  task  to  harvest  the  hay  on  ground 
like  this,  but  not  by  Mr.  Tierney's  methods. 
Here  again  he  takes  advantage  of  natural  laws. 

A  h£y  barn  3  4x60  feet,  fifteen  feet  to  the 
eaves,  is  located  in  the  lowest  corner  of  the 
field.  Two  bull  rakes  are  used  to  bring  in  the 
hay,  and  Mr.  Tierney  says  they  haul  a  half  ton 
at  a  trip  easily,  for  it  is  a  down-hill  pull  to  the 
barn  from  any  part  of  the  field.  A  big  grapple 
fork  is  used  at  the  barn.  Haying  at  the  Tier- 
ney farm  is  thus  neither  hard  nor  long;  it  is 
haying  reduced  to  its  simplest  form. 

Much  is  Baled 

On  one  side  of  the  barn  is  a  shed  fourteen 
feet  wide  to  house  the  baler  and  the  baled  hay. 
Unless  the  harn  gets  too  full,  baling  is  not  com- 
menced until  all  cuttings  are  in  the  barn  and 
well  cured.  Much  of  the  hay  has  been  sold  at 
the  barn  to  local  feeders,  for  the  barn  is  only  a 
few  rods  from  the  main  highway,  which  is  the 
"bluff  road"  following  the  dividing  line  between 
the  bottom  lands  and  hills,  iand  leading  two 
ways  to  good  markets  and  shipping  points. 

At  other  times  Mr.  Tierney  has  shipped  his 
hay  to  St.  Louis,  and  he  states  that  he  has  had 
very  satisfactory  results  from  this  method.  Thus 
he  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  iany  one  market  and 
may  feel  reasonably  certain  of  a  good  demand 
for  his  product  whatever  local  conditions  may 
be.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Tierney  has  a 
number  of  natural  advantages.  His  field,  slop- 
ing all  one  way,  and  that  toward  the  main  road, 
makes  the  strategic  location  of  his  hay  barn 
possible;  and  yet  he  should  have  credit  for  see- 
ing this  possibility  and  taking  advantage  of  it. 
The  loess  soil  is  the  finest  in  the  world  for  al- 
falfa, and  yet,  like  all  good  things,  it  suffers 
from  abuse.  Mr.  Tierney  could  not  have  chosen 
a  surer  means  than  this  covering  of  alfalfa  for 
conserving  the  natural  supply  of  humus  left  by 
numberless  layers  of  leaf-mould  upon  this  won- 


derful subsoil.  Whatever  the  natural  advan- 
tages in  his  favor,  Mr.  Tierney  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  clear  perception  of  them  and  the 
promptness  with  which  he  brought  his  cropping 
system  in  line  with  them. 

Yields  Vary  Different  Years 

The  yields  from  this  field  h)ave  varied,  of 
course,  with  the  seasons.  Last  year  was  the 
poorest  of  all.  The  yield  was  but  two  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  the  entire  crop  sold  to  one  feeder 
brought  $11  a  ton  at  the  barn.  In  1912  the 
crop  amounted  to  about  $40  to  the  acre,  being 
sold  at  $12  a  ton.  At  other  times  the  price  has 
been  as  high  as  $15  a  ton  and  the  yield  as  great 
as  four  tons  to  the  acre.  The  yield  this  year 
will  be  cut  down  heavily  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  the  grasshoppers  last  sum- 
mer, Mr.  Tierney  estimating  that  the  strip  thus 
killed  amounts  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  field. 
Thus  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  alfalfa  is 
subject  to  many  of  the  ills  that  reduce  the 
yields  of  other  crops.  With  a  clear  eye  for  the 
future,  however,  Mr.  Tierney  has  every  reason 
to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  method  he  has  here 
adopted,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  other 
hillsides  that  would  respond  equally  well  to  this 
treatment. 

Mr.  Tierney  advises  sowing  alfalfa  in  the 
fall,  although  his  field  was  seeded  in  the  spring. 
He  used  fifteen  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  and 
has  a  fine  stand  without  any  reseeding  in  the 
seven  years  that  have  elapsed. 

Mr.  Tierney  is  a  man  well  past  the  middle 
years  of  life,  having  reached  the  age  wnen  most 
men  cease  to  follow  the  plow,  and  yet  this  field 
of  alfalfa  has  his  personal  attention  at  all  times 
and  it  is  a  tjask  that  need  not  be  an  arduous 
one.  He  has  not  retired  to  an  inactive  life  in 
town — still  lives  at  the  old  farm  home,  renting 
out  part  of  his  land,  farming  part  himself. 

Thus  it  is  suggested  that  alfalfa  may  solve 
other  problems  besides  those  of  the  steep  hill- 
side. It  may  be  the  crop  to  save  the  farmer's 
peace  of  mind  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  his  soil. 
It  may  be  the  crop  to  keep  him  busy  without 
overtaxing  his  strength — the  farmer  who  has 
earned  -a  breathing  spell  in  life  and  wishes  to 
take  it  right  on  the  old  homestead. 

C.  R.  ESTHAVEN. 
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Management  and  Practical  Value  of  Silos 

V— Experiences  of  Three  Nebraska  Farmers  Who  Feed  Silage 


XPERIENCE  in  the  use  of  any  par- 
ticular feed  or  method  of  feeding 
we  think  pretty  good  evidence  as 
to  the  value  of  that  feed  or 
method.  True,  the  average  farmer 
doesn't  have  actual  weights  of 
animals  and  foods  fed  as  do  our 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
But,  generally  speaking,  he  is  a  close  observer 
and  knows  whether  or  not  the  balance  is  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger. 

That  our  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of 
some  actual  feeding  experiences  in  the  feeding 
of  silage,  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has 
personally  interviewed  several  farmers  in  dif- 
ferent sections,  gotten  from  them  their  conclu- 
sions in  the  feeding  of  silage,  its  value  as  a  food 
compared  with  other  feeds,  etc. 

We  shall  in  this  and  some  articles  to  follow 
give  our  readers  the  experiences  of  these  men. 
They  are  all  practical  men,  giving  close  atten- 
tion to  their  business,  and  we  believe 
some  of  our  readers  at  least  can  get 
Borne  good  points  from  the  experi- 
ences of  these  men. 

He  Wants  Another  Silo 
C.  W.  Buck,  living  just  north  of 
DeWitt,  Neb.,  has  two  silos  of  a  ca- 
pacity of  100  tons  each.  Mr.  Buck 
found  after  using  silage  a  year  he 
wanted  more  of  it.  So  the  follow- 
ing year  he  built  another  silo.  He 
informed  us  that  the  two  he  now  has 
just  about  supply  his  needs  during 
the  winter.  If,  however,  there  is 
sufficient  rainfall  this  summer  to 
make  a  crop  the  visitor  to  the  Buck 
farm  will  see  a  third  silo  this  fall. 

Answering  our  question,  "Why 
are  you  going  to  build  another  silo 
when  you  say  the  two  you  now  have 
just  about  supply  your  wants  for  the 
winter?"  Mr.  Buck  replied  that  he 
regarded  silage  more  valuable  as  a 
summer  feed  than  as  a  winter  feed. 
Yet  he  wouldn't  think  of  trying  to 
raise  and  keep  cattle  without  hav- 
ing silage  to  feed  in  the  winter  time. 

It  is  Mr.  Buck's  intention  to  erect  one  more 
silo,  to  fill  it  and  have  it  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. If  the  pasture  gets  la  little  dry  any  time 
in  the  summer  the  cows  won't  slack  up  in  their 
milk  flow,  the  calves  and  young  stock  won't 
stop  the  gradual  gain,  because  he  can  go  into 
the  silo  and  give  them  food  they  will  relish,  and 
food!  that  will  make  them  keep  on  growing.  Mr. 
Buck  will  regard  this  extra  silo  (as  a  sort  of  in- 
surance, knowing  he  can  follow  some  definite 
plan  in  his  farm  operations,  even  though  the 
rains  should  not  fall  as  he  would  like. 

Prefers  Corn  and  Kafir  Mixed 

Most  silos  are  filled  with  corn.  But  the 
silos  on  the  Buck  farm  are  filled  with  corn  and 
kafir,  equal  parts.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
equally  as  good  feed  is  obtained  from  a  smaller 
acreage  than  if  corn  alone  was  used.  The 
plants  are  left  growing  until  the  corn  is  as 
nearly  mature  as  can  be  to  make  the  best  feed. 
Mr.  Buck  wants  the  plant  possibly  a  little  past 
the  dent  stjage,  or  dry  enough  to  require  the  ad- 
dition of  a  three-quarter-inch  stream  of  water 
run  into  the  blower  at  the  time  of  filling  the 
silo. 

The  corn  and  kafir  are  planted  in  adjoining 
plots  so  they  can  both  be  cut  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  filling  of  the  silo  begins  a  load  of 
corn  is  put  through  the  cutter,  then  'a  load  of 
kafir,  and  continued  alternately  until  the  silo 
is  filled.  The  cutter  knives  are  kept  sharp  and 
the  stalks  cut  fine. 

Cutter  Owned  by  Five 

Five  farmers  in  Mr.  Buck's  neighborhood 
own  the  cutter.  The  power  is  hired  in  the  form 
of  a  steam  rig,  for  which  they  pay  $10  per  day 
for  the  engine  and  engineer,  and  furnish  the 


fuel.  Low  wiagons  with  sixteen-foot  racks  are 
used,  each  man  loading  his  own  load  in  the 
field.  About  six  teams  are  required  to  do  the 
hauling,  taking  about  a  day  and  a  half  to  fill  a 
silo  of  100  tons. 

The  silos  on  this  fjarm  are  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter.  A  distributer  is  used  on  the  end  of 
the  elevator  pipe  and  two  men  are  in  the  silo. 

The  horses  on  this  farm  get  no  hay  from 
November  1  to  about  the  middle  of  March;  a 
small  feed  of  oats,  depending  on  the  quality  of 
the  silage,  is  given  in  addition  to  the  silage.  Mr. 
Buck  thinks  silage  especially  good  as  a  feed  for 
colts.  The  cattle  on  this  farm  did  not  have  any 
hay  last  winter.  Their  only  roughage  was  si- 
lage, and  they  went  onto  grass  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition. 

Silage  Costs  75  Cents  Per  Ton 
George  Berger,  living  north  of  DeWitt,  Neb., 
is  a  silo  user.    His  silo  holds  140  tons  and  is 
filled  in  one  day.    A  total  of  sixteen  men  be- 


There  is  No  Way  to  Store  Cattle  Feed  So  Cheaply  as  by  Use  of  Silo 


sides  the  engineer  are  required  to  do  the  work 
of  filling.  If  corn  makes  thirty-five  bushels 
per  acre,  Mr.  Berger  figures  about  eighteen 
acres  would  be  required  to  fill  his  silo. 

Corn  alone  is  used  here  for  filling,  cutting 
it  the  beginning  of  the  dent  period.  Mr.  Berger 
does  not  plant  corn  particularly  for  silage,  get- 
ting it  out  of  the  field  regularly  planted.  Selec- 
tion is  m(ade,  however,  of  the  growing  corn  that 
promises  the  least  yield  per  acre,  figuring  that 
by  using  it  in  the  silo  the  value  of  the  poorer 
corn  can  be  increased. 

Cattle  Gain  Without  Grain 
Feed  was  rather  scarce  in  this  locality  last 
season,  due  to  insufficient  rainfall.  For  six 
weeks  during  the  winter  the  stock  cattle  were 
fed  no  grain  or  hay,  just  silage  alone.  Yet  they 
made  some  increase  in  flesh.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  there  was  practically  no  corn  in 
this  silage.  The  dairy  cows  were  fed  silage  and 
alfalfa  only,  and  Satisfactory  results  were  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  Berger  has  had  no  experience  in  feeding 
silage  to  horses,  but  feeds  it  to  his  hogs  and 
chickens  and  likes  it.  He  believes  that  to  a 
large  extent  it  does  to  <&  pig  or  chickens  what 
grass  does  to  them  in  the  sumer  time. 

Mr.  Berger  has  had  some  experience  in  using 
silage  as  a  summer  feed.  In  the  summer  of 
1913  the  pastures  got  dry  and  short.  The  milk 
cows  were  taken  off  these  pastures  end  fed 
silage,  showing  en  increased  flow  of  milk.  This 
increase  was  lost  when  the  silage  ran  out  and 
the  cows  again  returned  to  the  pasture. 

"It  will  pay  any  man  having  oattle  to  have 
an  extra  silo  filled  with  silage  for  summer  use," 
says  Mr.  Berger.  "I  wouldn't  think  of  trying  to 
keep  cattle  without  a  silo." 


In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  per  cent 
more  cattle  could  be  safely  kept  on  the  average 
farm  if  the  owner  has  sufficient  silage  to  be 
sure  he  could  feed  it  when  necessary  in  the 
summer,  Mr.  Berger  said  he  would  feel  safe  in 
keeping  twice  us  many  cattle  as  he  could  if  he 
had  no  silo. 

Converts  Waste  to  Profit 
Mr.  Griggs,  living  just  on  the  outskirts  of 
DeWitt,  is  another  Saline  county  farmer  and 
dairyman  who  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  silo  as 
a  method  by  which  the  farmer  nitiy  convert  a 
certain  per  cent  of  the  waste  on  the  farm  into 
something  of  profit.  Mr.  Griggs  put  up  his  silo 
in  1912,  and  consequently  has  had  two  years' 
experience  in  feeding  silage.  He  has  a  12  0-ton 
silo.  His  corn  crop  in  1912  mfcde  about  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  nine  acres  were  used  in 
filling  the  silo,  requiring  one  and  one-half  days' 
time. 

In  planting  corn  for  use  in  the  silo,  Mr. 

Griggs  plants  it  some  thicker  than 
he  does  for  the  regular  field  crop, 
the  idea  being  to  have  the  stalk  not 
quite  so  large  and  making  it  more 
digestable.  The  crop  is  cut  in  the 
dent  stage,  dry  enough  so  a  little 
water  is  required  when  filling  to  give 
the  corn  enough  moisture. 

The  experience  of  this  farmer 
is  that  corn  when  put  through  the 
silo  is  more  valuable  for  feed  than  if 
fed  dry  from  the  crib,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  better  digested. 

When  our  representative  made 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Griggs'  place  he 
found  him  milking  several  cows  and 
feeding  them  silage,  alfalfa  hay  and 
millet.  Drouth  conditions  were  such 
in  this  community  in  1913  that  there 
were  practically  no  ears  of  corn  on 
the  stalks.  Very  satisfactory  results 
were  being  obtained  from  this  feed. 
Better  Than  Alfalfa  Hay 
Speaking  of  silage  as  a  summer 
feed,  Mr.  Griggs  said  it  was  a  much 
more  satisfactory  feed  than  alfalfa 
hay.  He  is  firm  in  the  belief  that 
silage  is  much  to  be  desired  as  a  summer  feed, 
especially  when  pastures  become  a  little  dry. 
This  farmer  also  made  the  statement  that  in 
his  opinion  there  was  no  way  by  which  a  farmer 
could  store  feed  for  his  cattle  so  cheaply  or  so 
well  as  by  the  use  of  the  silo. 

Hundreds  of  our  farmers  in  Nebraska  and 
other  states  were  compelled,  on  account  of  a 
scarcity  of  feed  in  1913,  to  sell  off  many  of  their 
breeding  cows.  Mr.  Grig-gs  told  us  that  the 
silo  was  the  only  reason  why  he  did  not  have  to 
sell  a  large  per  cent  of  his  cows,  as  in  no  other 
way  could  we  have  had  the  necessary  feed  to 
carry  them  through. 


Wisdom  of  Others 

Success  comes  in  cans — failures  in  can'ts. 

Politeness  is  like  an  air  cushion— there  may 
be  nothing  in  it,  but  it  eases  the  jolts  wonder- 
fully.— Printing  Art. 

An  empty  head,  like  an  empty  wagon,  rat- 
tles much  more  than  a  full  one,  and  in  each 
case  the  tongue  pilots  the  rattle. — The  Roller. 

If  you  have  built  castles  in  the  air,  your 
work  need  not  be  lost;  that  is  where  they  should 
be.  Now  put  foundations  under  them. — 
Thoreau. 

If  we  judged  our  friends  not  as  they  act 
toward  us,  but  as  they  act  towards  others,  we 
should  be  under  fewer  delusions  in  friendship. 
— Collins. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  order  to  do  anything  in 
this  world  worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand  shiv- 
ering on  the  bank,  thinking  of  the  cold  and  the 
ilanger,  but  jump  in  and  scramble  through  as 
well  as  we  can. — Sidney  Smith. 
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Don't  fool  away  time  and  feed  try- 
ing to  put  flesh  on  an  animal  that 
has  proven  itself  a  poor  feeder.  Get 
rid  of  it. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  just 
any  quality  of  grain  is  good  enough 
for  the  hogs.  If  you  expect  good  re- 
sults you  will  have  to  feed  them  the 
hest  quality  of  grain. 

If  the  straw  pile  is  out  in  the  field, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  a  fence 
around  it  so  the  cattle  land  horses 
can't  climh  all  over  it.  You  will  want 
the  straw  before  spring. 

The  pasture  may  get  a  little  short 
during  the  next  six  weeks.  Look  out 
for  the  colts;  they  should  be  kept 
growing.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  start 
the  colt  into  the  winter  in  a  run- 
down condition. 


Are  the  pigs  coughing?  If  so,  it 
is  probably  caused  by  worms  or  dust. 
If  dust,  get  busy  and  kill  it;  if 
worms,  don't  lose  any  time  in  giving 
them  a  good  cleaning  out.  Use  san- 
tonin or  some  good,  reliable  com- 
mercial worm  killer.  If  you  have 
your  hogs  clean  of  worms  you  have 
a  much  better  chance  of  withstand- 
ing an  attack  of  hog  cholera. 


Hog  cholera  was  discovered  in  one 
of  our  famous  herds.  No  sick  hogs 
were  within  five  miles  of  the  herd. 
A  horse  had  died  on  the  premises 
and  the  carcass  was  hauled  out  into 
the  hog  yard  for  feed.  The  farmer 
remembered  seeing  buzzards  around. 
Without  doubt,  it  was  the  buzzards 
that  brought  the  disease  to  this 
herd.  Burn  or  bury  the  carcasses  of 
all  animals  that  die.  If  a  hog  dies 
of  disease  don't  bury  the  carcass,  but 
be  sure  to  burn  it. 


Another  Good  Man  Leaves 

A  general  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment prevails  among  the  stockmen 
and  interested  citizens  generally 
throughout  the  state  of  Nebraska  in 
the  losing  of  R.  K.  Bliss  to  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College.  Prof.  Bliss 
came  from  Iowa  two  years  ago  to 
take  charge  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department  of  the  Nebraska  Agricul- 
tural College,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
made  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  H. 
R.  Smith,  who  had  made  for  himself 
ia  reputation  as  a  feeder  and  fitter  of 
show  cattle  that  brought  the  Ne- 
braska Agricultural  College  promi- 
nently before  the  live  stock  interests 
of  the  entire  country.  Prof.  Smith, 
through  his  genial  personality  and 
his  indefatigable  energy  and  ambi- 
tion to  achieve  success  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings, left  a  place  hard  to  fill. 

Notwithstanding  the  army  of 
stockmen  who  mourned  the  loss  of 
Prof.  Smith,  there  came  in  his  stead 
|a  mild-mannered,  pleasant,  'unas- 
suming young  man,  a  near  neighbor 
from  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
who  quietly  took  up  the  work,  of  an- 
imal husbandry,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Dean  Burnett  in  the  planning 
and  formulating  of  experimental 
work,  was  soon  in  the  harness,  ab- 
sorbed and  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  live  stock  development  in  Ne- 
braska. His  interest  and  enthusiasm 
could  not  have  been  more  earnest 
had  he  been  the  owner  of  the  entire 
live  stock  division  and  running  it 
upon  a  basis  of  money-making  en- 
tirely in  his  own  personal  interest. 

In  the  short  period  of  two  yeiars 
no  man  has  ever  made  more  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  estimation 
and  appreciation  of  the  people  of 
Nebraska  than  has  Prof.  Bliss.  His 
personality  carries  with  it  every- 
thing thlat  indicates  honesty,  integ- 
rity and  a  disposition  to  contribute 
of  his  best  efforts  for  the  people  and 
institution  he  is  serving.  Prof.  Bliss 
has  made  friends  wherever  he  has 
met  men,  and  his  disposition  and  in- 
clination to  gain  information  from 
the  farmer  and  feeder  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  sources  of  endearing 
him  to  his  constituency.  While  a 
teacher  and  instructor,  he  has  at  all 
times  been  a  willing  listener  to  the 
experience  and  observation  of  oth- 
ers. 

Prof.  Bliss  contributes  one  more 
to  the  long  list  of  valuable  young 
men  that  Nebraska  has  been  fur- 
nishing other  states  more  efficiently 
to  build  up  and  carry  forward  their 
agricultural  educational  interests. 
Just  why  the  state  of  Nebraska 
should  be  so  generously  engaged  in 
this  sort  of  agency,  to  the  detriment 
of  its  own  power  and  standing  as  an 
agricultural  state,  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  actual  educational  re- 
sources, is  difficult  to  understand. 
There  is  only  one  ultimate  result  to 
this  course  of  action,  and  that  is 
lowering  the  standard  and  efficiency 
of  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. It  cannot  keep  up  with  other 
similar  institutions  and  contribute 
of  its  most  desirable  teaching  force 
whenever  increased  salaries  are 
made  the  basis  of  decision. 

Nebraska  can  afford  to  have  the 
best  and  maintain  the  best,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  to  a  bid  for 
our  teaching  force  by  other  states. 
If  there  are  not  now  means  at  hand 
to  put  Nebraska  upon  an  equal  sal- 
ary basis    with    other    states,  this 


should  be  one  of  the  first  provisions 
enacted  by  our  next  legislature. 
Stand  up  for  Nebnaska — not  by  giv- 
ing our  choice  educators  to  other 
states,  but  by  paying  such  salaries 
as  will  hold  them  for  our  own  serv- 
ice. 


How  Licenses  Are  Obtained 

We  are  and,  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  granting  of  licenses 
for  the  manufacture  and  shipment 
of  serum  and  virus  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

News  items  in  the  daily  press 
have  called  our  attention  to  one 
practice  we  do  not  think  is  right, 
and  that  is  that  applicants  for  li- 
censes have  gone  to  Washington, 
called  on  their  senators  and  con- 
gressmen, these  offcials  in  turn  go- 
ing with  them  to  the  department. 
In  some  cases  we  have  noticed  li- 
censes were  granted  soon  after  these 
visits. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
any  political  influence  has  been  or 
is  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  de- 
partment by  any  of  these  senators 
or  representatives.  We  do  w|ant  to 
say  emphatically  that  if  any  senator 
or  congressman  is  trying  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  on  the  department, 
inducing  it  to  issue  any  of  these  li- 
censes, they  lare  going  wrong,  and 
the  practice  should  stop. 

Licenses  should  be  granted  to 
these  plants  only  when  they  come  up 
to  government  requirements  and  for 
no  other  reason.  If  the  granting  of 
these  licenses  is  unduly  delayed  it  is 
perfectly  right  for  a  senator  or  con- 
gressman to  assist  his  constituent  in 
getting  the  department  to  act. 

The  fact  that  some  of  these  li- 
senses  have  been  granted  soon  after 
visits  to  Washington  by  applicants, 
as  stated  above,  leaves  ground  for 
the  assumption  that  politics  are  be- 
ing mixed  with  the  granting  of  these 
licenses. 

If  inspection  of  a  plant  has  shown 
the  applicant  entitled  to  a  license,  it 
should  be  promptly  granted,  and  the 
department  should  not  require  an 
applicant  to  get  the  assistance  of  his 
representative  in  congress  in  order 
to  get  his  license  issued. 

The  facts  as  stated  above  show 
one  of  two  things — the  department 
is  dilatory  in  granting  licenses  after 
inspection,  or  the  senator  or  repre- 
sentative is  using  political  influence 
he  absolutely  should  not  use. 


Foreign  Butter 

Considerable  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  butter  have  been  coming 
into  Oregon  during  the  last  few 
months.  This  butter  arrives  in  the 
largest  quantities  in  winter,  as  that 
is  summer  in  these  countries,  and  so 
does  not  come  into  competition  with 
native  butter  at  a  time  when  it  is 
plentiful.  In  a  recently  issued  bul- 
letin the  Oregon  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner expresses  the  opinion  that 
instead  of  working  injury  to  the 
dairy  industry  of  that  state  this  but- 
ter will  improve  conditions.  Eco- 
nomical conditions  of  manufacture 
and  excellent  quality  will  be  encour- 
aged, which  will  result  in  a  greater 
consumption  of  butter,  thus  improv- 
ing the  market. 


Have  you  recently  taken  a  broom 
and  some  hot  water  and  scalded  out 
the  sour  trough  in  which  slop  is  fed 
to  the  pigs?    It  is  tan  important  duty. 


The  Milking  Machine 

The  day  of  machine  milking  is 
here.  For  years  the  effort  to  per- 
fect a  machine  that  would  milk 
cows  satisfactorily  failed,  until 
many  experiment  stations  and  large 
dairy  enterprises  despaired  of  get- 
ting the  relief  that  the  machine 
milker  suggested.  The  dairy  bus- 
iness has,  even  with  all  the  incon- 
venience of  hand  milking,  proven 
itself  one  of  the  most  reliable  pay- 
ing features  of  agricultural  enter- 
prise that  the  farmer  can  associate 
with  his  farm  operations. 

The  great  drawback  with  the  ma- 
jority of  Banners  in  making  the 
milking  of  a  few  cows  a  part  of 
their  mixed  husbandry  was,  and  is, 
the  labor  attached  to  the  drawing 
of  the  milk  by  hand.  The  milking 
of  the  one  or  two  family  cows  for 
the  home  supply  of  milk,,  cream 
and  butter  was,  of  course,  a  light 
task  and  not  given  much  considera- 
tion by  the  farm  help.  But  when 
it  came  to  adding  to  this  the  com- 
mercial feature  of  the  milk  busi- 
ness, where  ten  or  more  cows  were 
to  be  milked  by  hand  morning  and 
evening,  and  this  work  crowded  in 
above  and  beyond  the  regular  houtrs 
for  the  day's  work,  which  was  and 
is  the  usual  custom  on  most  farms, 
then  the  demand  for  the  machine 
milker  became  apparent. 

The  machine  milker  is  one  of  the 
best  paying  machines  that  the 
farmer  can  install  where  there  are 
as  many  as  ten  cows  to  milk.  The 
one  feature  of  ease  in  milking  does 
not  tell  all  the  story  in  the  strong 
endorsement  of  this  machine.  The 
cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  milk 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  feature  of  re- 
quirement with  the  cow  owner. 
The  machine  milker  absolutely 
heads  off  all  possibility  of  dust  or 
dirt  getting  into  the  vessel  that  re- 
ceives the  milk. 

The  special  claims  for  the  ma- 
chine milker  are  cleaner  milk,  the 
doing  away  with  the  drudgery  of 
hand  milking,  the  elimination  of  the 
hired  hand  for  this  purpose,  the 
protection  of  the  teats  and  udder 
in  a  more  uniform,  easy-milking 
process,  the  ability  to  handle  double 
the  number  of  cows  with  half  the 
labor  expense,  the  making  possible 
of  a  small  dairy  industry  on  every 
farm,  and  the  making  of  the  small 
farm  dairy  profitable  without  in- 
creased help.  The  strongest  fea- 
ture introduced  by  the  machine 
milker  is  the  increased  farm  dairy 
industry  that  it  is  bound  to  create. 


Dr.  L.  C.  Kigin,  state  veterinarian, 
informs  us  that  he  is  meeting  with 
splendid  co-operation  from  the  rail- 
way and,  stock  yprds  people  in  pla- 
cing quarantine  cards  on  public  stock 
yards  and  in  enforcing  the  order  of 
the  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  prohibiting  the  removal  of 
any  hogs  from  any  of  these  yjards  ex- 
cept for  immediate  slaughter.  This 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping 
to  keep  down  hog  cholera. 


A  Florida  paper  gives  this  whole- 
some advice:  "While  you're  stand- 
ing looking  over  the  fence  to  see 
how  your  neighbor's  morals  are 
stunted  in  growth,  you  had  better 
be  getting  a  hoe  and  chopping  some 
of  the  weeds  out  of  your  own." 


Russia's  1913  corn  crop  w«is  73,- 
07  2,000  bushels. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


if 

If  I  were  a  wee,  black  kitten, 
And  you  were  a  big,  red  ball, 
How  we'd  romp  our  way 
Through  the  long,  bright  day, 
With  never  a  care  at  all! 
How  we'd  gambol  and  play 
Jn  a  careless  way 

Through  attic,    and   chamber,   and  hall! 

I£  you  were  a  playful  puppy. 

And  I  were  a  shabby  shoe, 

How  we'd  scamper  and  skip,- 

Helter-skelter,  flop,  flip, 

In  a  game  of  our  own,  quite  new; 

With  a  bob  and  a  dip, 

And  a  hop  and  a  skip, 

In  a  rollicking  game  for  two! 

—Ethel  Hallett  Porter  in  Dumb  Animals. 


Why  Rose  Was  Afraid 

"Please,  mother,  don't  ask  me  to 
fix  the  sweet  corn,"  said  Rose.  I'd 
just  as  soon  do  anything  else,  but 
when  I  find  one  of  those  big  striped 
corn  worms  it  just  makes  me  sick." 

"Let  me  do  it  for  her,  Sis,"  said 
the  every  helpful  Uncle  Jack,  who 
had  stopped  at  the  house  for  a  drink 
of  buttermilk.  "It  won't  take  long." 

"Rose  does  hate  worms  so,"  said 
her  mother.  "You  are  getting  to  be 
such  an  entomologist,  Jack;  can't 
you  tell  us  some  way  to  raise  corn 
without  corn  ear  worms?" 

"That,  is  one  reason  we  do  fall 
plowing  and  rotate  our  crops  in  the 
field,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 

"How  does  that  help?"  asked 
Rose. 

"Fall  plowing  freezes  them.  Ro- 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age.  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  ot  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


NEW  IDEA 
Helped  Wisconsin  Couple 


It  doesn't  pay  to  stick  too  closely 
to  old  notions  of  things.  New  ideas 
often  lead  to  better  health,  success 
and  happiness. 

A  Wis.  couple  examined  an  idea 
new  to  them  and  stepped  up  several 
rounds  on  the  health  ladder.  The 
husband  writes: 

"Several  years  ,ago  we  suffered 
from  coffee  drinking,  were  sleepless, 
nervous,  sallow,  weak  and  irritable. 
My  wife  and  I  both  loved  coffee  and 
thought  it  was  a  bracer."  (Delu- 
sion). 

"Finally,  after  years  of  suffering, 
we  read  of  Postum  and  the  hnrmful- 
ness  of  coffee,  and  believing  that  to 
grow  we  should  give  some  attention 
to  new  ideas,  we  decided  to  test 
Postum. 

"When  we  made  it  right  we  liked 
it  and  were  free  of  ills  caused  by  cof- 
fee. Our  friends  noticed  the  change 
— fresher  skin,  sturdier  nerves,  bet- 
ter temper,  etc. 

"These  changes  were  not  sudden, 
but  increased  as  we  continued  to 
drink  and  enjoy  Postum,  and  we  lost 
the  desire  for  coffee. 

"Many  of  our  friends  did  not  like 
Postum  at  first,  because  they  did  no 
make  it  right.  But  when  they  made 
Postum  acording  to  directions  on 
pkg.  they  liked  it  better  than  coffee 
and  were  benefited  by  the  change." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  now  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled.     15c  and  2  5c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. Miade  in  the  cup  with  hot 
water — no  boiling.  30c  and  50c 
tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 


tation  starves  them,"  he  replied. 
"In  September  or  October  the  worms 
crawl  down  into  the  ground  and 
change  to  pupae.  You  know  what 
they  are." 

"Yes,"  said  Rose,  "the  stage  be- 
tween the  worm  and  the  butterfly, 
when  they  are  just  like  dead  things." 

"Good  girl!"  said  her  uncle  ap- 
provingly. "I  like  to  tell  things  to 
girls  who  remember  them.  "These 
pupae  remain  in  the  ground  all  win- 
ter and  in  the  spring  they  come  out 
dull  yellow  butterflies,  marked  with 
black.  They  are  about  half  as  wide 
across  as  my  first  finger  is  long. 
They  fly  about  in  the  sunshine,  lay- 
ing eggs  on  any  nice,,  juicy  plant  they 
can  find — tomatoes,  melons  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  You  will  find 
that  the  tomato  worm  and  the  corn 
car  worm  are  the  same.  They  get 
to  the  corn  last,  as  that  comes  later 
in  the  summer." 

"Why  is  there  usually  only  one  in 
an  ear?"  asked  Rose. 

"Because  these  worms  have  very 
bad  dispositions  and  they  are  canni- 
bals. When  two  meet  one  generally 
eats  the  other  up." 

"Why  does  it  starve  them  to  ro- 
tate the  crops?"  asked  the  children's 
mother.  "Won't  they  lay  their  eggs 
on  wheat  or  alfalfa?" 

"No,"  said  Uncle  Jack.  "Corn, 
tomatoes,  cotton,  melons,  peas, 
beans — all  these  the  corn  ear  worm 
likes,  but  you  can  keep  the  corn- 
fields clear  of  them  by  alternating 
with  small  grains  or  alfalfa." 

"And  the  larvae  freeze  if  you  plow 
them  out  of  the  ground  in  the  fall, 
don't  they,"  asked  Rose. 

"They  freeze,  and  also  it  miakes  it 
easy  for  the  quail  and  meadow  larks 
and  other  birds  to  get  at  them  and 
eat  them  before  they  hatch  out," 
said  Uncle  Jack.  "They  eat  thou- 
sands of  them   on   the  fall-plowed 


fields.  There's  your  corn,  Sis,  all 
done,  and  there  wasn't  a  worm 
in  it." 

"Well,  there  might  have  been," 
said  Rose.  "You  never  can  tell 
when  you  will  run  across  one." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Myrtle  Woolery,  Helen  Barnhouse  and 
Walter  Cheney. 


(Prize  Story.) 
My  Lost  Trip 
By  Walter  Cheney,    Aged  14,  Tur- 
lock,  Cal. 

Charlie  had  always  been  a  good 
boy  in  doing  as  his  parents  wished 
him.  He  was  a  lucky  boy  in  many 
uays.  When  he  was  sick  he  did  not 
have  to  go  to  a  doctor,  as  his  mother 
was  one.  His  father  was  a  retired 
farmer.  In  the  summer  his  parents 
always  went  for  a  vacation. 

The  day  before  he  was  to  start  on 
his  trip  this  year  he  disobeyed  his 
parents.  When  he  asked  to  go  to 
the  ball  game  between  the  local  high 
school  and  Ferndale  for  the  state 
championship  they  told  him  no,  as 
he  hud  to  pack  up. 

The  excitement  for  the  champion- 
ship was  too  great  for  him,  so  he  re- 
solved to  go  anyway  and  hurry  back 
after  the  game  and  pack  up. 

James,  the  local  pitcher,  was  in 
fine  form  and  pitched  his  team  to 
victory.  The  final  score  was:  Riv- 
erdale,  2;  Ferndale,  1. 

Upon  returning  from  the  game 
Charlie  found  his  parents  not  at 
home.  "Where  are  ma  and  pa?"  he 
asked. 

"They  have  gone  already,  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  were  going  to  the 
same  place  tonight  and  they  decided 
to  go  with  them.  They  left  you  at 
home  to  stay  with  me  for  not  mind- 
ing," answered  Mary,  the  cook  and 
housekeeper. 

Charlie  never  disobeyed  again,  as 
he  counted  many,  many  things  that 
he  had  missed  in  the  three  weeks' 
vacation  his  parents  spent  in  the 
mountains. 


The  winning  of  the  prize  this  time 
makes  Walter  Cheney  a  member  of  the 
honor  department,  as  he  won  the  prize  on 
December  13,  1913.  The  honor  department 
is  for  those  who  win  the  prize  more  than 
once.  They  cannot  then  win  another 
prize,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  them  con- 
tinue to  send  in  stories.  If  they  are  bet- 
ter than  the  prize  stories  and  we  think 
you  would  like  to  read  them,  we  then 
print  the  honor  stories  and  send  the 
writer  a  book  for  each  story  printed.  The 
honor  department  now  consists  of  Orrie 
Campbell,  Bertha  E.  Hayes,  John  Weibe, 


Four  Friends 


(Honorable  Mention. > 
My  Donkey's  Trick 
By  Elena  Ferrari,  Aged  10,  Smith's 
Flat,  Cal. 

Two  years  ago  my  mamma  and 
papa  went  to  town  and  I  was  left 
home  with  my  oldest  sister  and  two 
sisters  younger  than  myself. 

It  was  about  5  o'clock  when  papa 
and  mamma  arrived,  and  we  all 
rushed  out  to  see  them  coming,  and 
were  surprised  when  we  saw  a  little 
donkey  tied  back  of  the  spring 
wagon.  I  was  so  happy  I  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Papa  called  me 
and  gave  the  donkey  to  me  and  toldi 
me  it  was  my  birthday  present.  I 
took  the  donkey  and  thanked  papa 
very  much.  I  led  the  donkey  to  the 
barn  and  called  him  Dan  and  had  a 
lot  of  fun  with  him. 

One  day  we  all  went  for  a  ride. 
We  got  on  the  donkey  and  must  have 
been  too  much  of  a  load  for  him,  for 
he  went  slowly,  and  when  he  got  in 
the  middle  of  a  little  creek  he 
bucked  us  all  off  into  the  water  and 
we  fell  splashing.  The  water  was 
not  very  deep,  but  we  got  very  wet, 
and  the  donkey  ran  home.  We 
lauighed  and  laughed  whenever  we 
thought  about  the  donkey  and  his 
trick. 


Additional  Stories 

Everett  "Van  Horn,  North  Loup,  Neb.; 
Josephine  Little.  Fremont.  Neb.;  Rosie 
Kuhr,  Mead,  Neb.;  Annie  Eggers,  Yutan, 
Neb.;  Hazel  Mundell,  Cozad,  Neb.;  Alice 
E.  Schuler,  Decatur,  Neb.;  Jessie  Mae 
States,  Selma,  la.;  Elaiza  Sieneros,  East 
Las  Vegas,  N.  M. ;  Elsie  Ferrari,  Smith's 
Flat,  Cal.;  Homer  C.  Christian,  Fayette- 
ville,  Ark. 


Victrola  IV,  $15 

Other  styles  $25  to  $200 

Outdoors  as  well 
as  indoors,  the 
Victrola  is  the  ideal 
entertainer. 

On  your  porch  or  down  on  your 
lawn,  you  can  enjoy  your  favorite 
music  at  any  time. 

Hear  the  Victrola  at  any  Victor  deal- 
er's.  Write  to  us  for  cata- 
logs. 

Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co. , 
Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


School  oi  Watchmaking,  Jewelry  Wor't    and  Engraving 

Young  man  what  have  you  made  up  your  mind 
that  you  are  going  to  be;  a  doctor,  preacher, 
lawyer,  merchant,  or  are  you  of  a  mechanical  turn 
of  mind?  IC  so.  how  would  you  like  to  become  a> 
watchmaker  and  also  take  Jewelry  work?  It  is  a 
clean  business  and  a  trade  that  commands  good 
salaries,  or  you  can  get  into  business  for  yourself. 

Over  five  hundred  watchmakers  and  jewelers  In 
Ka.nsas.  Nebraska  and  Iowa  have  learned  their 
trade  at  this  school.  Write  to  the  Horological 
Department,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria. 
111.,  asking  for  latest  catalogue. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  ray 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  Fill 
WATSOW  E.  COLEMAJT,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washington.  S.  C. 
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to  Our  Women  Readers 


Of  Interest 

The  Two  Rainbows 

The  sky  of  the  world  is  sunny  and  blue. 
Yet    often   and   often    'tis   hidden  by 
clouds,  ,  - 

Tho  gloom  of  the  storm  is  dreary  ami 
dark,  „  '  . 

And  the  mist  of  the  fog  is  formed  into 
shrouds; 

But  the  cloiudB  and  the  storm— they  never 
can  last, 

Soon  the  sun  will  be  shining,  the  UarK- 
ness  be  past. 
And  a  bright  arch  gleams  on  the  rainy 
slope. 

The  sky  of  our  life  is  happy  and  clear. 

Yet  often  and  often  'tis  hidden  by  grief, 
And  the  pain  and  the  sorrow  resemble 
the  storms 
And  shadow  our  gladness  and  test  our 
belief. 

But  the  clouds  of  sadness— they  pass,  and 
it  clears, 

."While    Faith    shines    out    and    we  see 
through  our  tears — 
Life's  beautiful  rainbow  of  Hope! 

—Guy  M.  Staley. 

Domestic  Science  for  Harvesters 
One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
we  have  read  in  the  late  issues  of  the 
magazines  is  an  article  telling  the 
experiences  of  a  farmer's  wife,  a  col- 
lege graduate  in  domestic  science, 


when  she  tried  to  cook  for  hay 
hands.  She  gave  them  delicious  sal- 
ads, fried  chicken  and  caramel  cake, 
and  they  all  left  because  of  the 
"grub."  Then,  to  cap  the  climax, 
her  husband  figured  a  loss  on  the 
hay  crop  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
due  to  extravagance  in  the  kitchen. 

There  were  probably  many  who 
read  this  article  and  said,  "Of.  course, 
just  such  things  happen.  Domestic 
science  is  not  practical,  anyhow," 
However,  the  difficulty  is  not  so 
much  with  domestic  science  as  with 
the  way  it  is  taught  and  applied.  It 
is  generally  given  from  a  city  stand- 
point. The  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  fare  this  woman  served  would  be 
appreciated  by  society  women  or 
men  working  in  offices,  but  it  was 
entirely  insufficient  for  men  work- 
ing all  day  in  the  open  air.  Domes- 
tic science  is  taught  generally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of 


city  dwellers.  Where  this  is  so  the 
student  should  be  able  to  adapt  it 
herself  to  the  requirements  of  coun- 
try life. 

If  this  woman  did  not  learn  to 
cook  boiled  dinners,  potatoes  in  all 
manner  of  guises,  puddings  and 
other  heavy  foods,  then  her  educa- 
tion was  certainly  incomplete.  Her 
course  should  have  included  these 
things,  and  probably  did,  if  she  had 
given  them  more  attention.  The 
main  thing  she  lacked  was  common 
sense.  Education  is  a  good  thing, 
but  education  applied  to  a  man  or 
woman  who  lacks  common  sense  is 
like  tint  applied  to  a  wall  that  has 
not  been  sized — it  will  peel  off  in 
spots,  leaving  a  worse  condition  than 
existed  before  the  application. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Cool  Drinks  for  Hot  Days 
Lemon  Syrup  for  Quick  Lemonade 


— Take  the  juice  of  twelve  lemons 
and  grated  rind  of  one;  let  stand 
over  night.  Make  a  thick  syrup  of 
four  pounds  of  sugar  and  when  cool 
add  the  lemon  juice,  bottle,  co;k 
tightly  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  Use 
one  or  two  tablespoonsful  to  each 
glass  of  ice  water. 

Cherry  Punch — Make  a  syrup  of 
two  cupsful  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water.  Add  while  hot  two  cups 
cherry  juice,  one-half  cup  orange 
juice,  one-fourth  cup  pineapple  juice 
and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Cool, 
ice,  dilute  and  serve. 

MRS.  S..  GILBERT. 


Compensations 

A  woman  was  going  about  doing 
her  regular  morning  work.  As  she 
washed  the  dishes,  made  the  beds 
and  swept  the  rooms  she  thought  of 
the  vacations  on  which  several  of 
l'er  friends  were  planning. 

"O  dear,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"everybody  is  going  somewhere  ex- 
cept me."  Suddenly,  like  a  whisper 
in  her  ear,  came  to  her  the  words, 
"Everything  has  its  compensations." 
Musing  on  the  thought,  she  resolved 
to  search  and  see  if  there  were  truth 
in  the  passage  so  timely  received. 

The  pleasure  of  not  having  to  get 
ready  first  appealed  to  her.  There 
would  be  no  hasty  shopping,  no  tire- 
some visits  to  the  dressmaker,  no 
hours  of  forced  haste  in  preparation. 
What  was  needed  could  be  done  leis- 
urely at  home  and  be  made  a 
pleasure. 

"If  I  stay  at  home."  she  thought, 
'  I'll  not  need  many  things,  and  I'll 
have  some  time  to  devote  to  my  flow- 
ers," and  at  once  she  began  to  plan 
for  them.  "And  my  little  chickens 
— dear  little  balls  of  down — I'll  have 
some.  And  I'll  read  some  of  the 
books  I  have  been  wanting  to  get 
sometime  for  so  long.  And  there 
are  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  blue 
sky  right  here.  No  one  has  a 
monopoly  on  those  things" 

Vacations  passed,  the  flowers  grew 
and  flourished,  new  every  morning, 
of  unfailing  interest,  and  not  only 
giving  joy  to  the  possessor,  but  to 
many  a  friend  and  shut-in,  and  even 
to  passers-by.  And  the  dear  little 
chickens — what  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation from  seemingly  inanimate 
things  to  this  bursting  forth  into 
new  and  glorious  life. 

The  summer  hours  fled.  The 
prass  was  a  brilliant  green,  the  trees 
only  rivaled  it  in  color  and  fresh- 
ness; the  sun  beat  down  hot,  only 
to  make  the  shade  more  dark  and 
inviting.  What  is  so  inviting  as 
home?  What  pleasure  more  delight- 
ful than,  arrayed  in  easy  robes,  to 
rest  in  a  darkened  room  beside  an 
open  north  window  through  which 
the  breezes  gently  play,  all  conduc- 
ing to  the  most  luxurious  repose? 
What  more  heavenlike  than  to  sit 
out  in  the  beautiful  evenings  with 
the  lover  of  your  youth,  who,  though 
two  decades  have  passed,  is  a  lover 
still?  To  linger  long  under  the 
stars  and  to  live  your  courtship  over 
again  ? 

The  Ions:  neglected  letters  were 
written  and  old  friends  were  made 
glad  by  visits,  which  had  become 
rare.  And  the  woman  was  content, 
believing  in  the  wisdom  of  the  say- 
ing that  everything  has  compensa- 
tions. ELLEN  C.  FOUNTAIN. 

Nebraska. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


6437— Ladies'  Waist.  Suitable  for  either 
a  shirtwaist  or  a  costume  waist;  this 
bodice  has  one  of  the  new  very  deep 
yokes,  made  without  any  seam  whatever. 
It  comes  down  on  the  arm  and  the  sleeve 
is  gathered  where  it  is  inserted  as  well 
as  at  the  wrist.  The  pattern  6437  is  cut 
in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inc'i 
material. 

C41S— Ladies'  Skirt.  An  excellent  tail- 
ored design  suitable  for  use  with  a  sep- 
arate coat,  or  as  part  of  a  costume,  is 
shown  in  this  model.  It  is  a  two-gore 
skirt,  with  raised  waistline,  plain  in  front 
and  slightly  gathered  across  the  center 
of  the  back.  The  pattern  641S  is  cut  in 
Sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

6071— Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  Linen,  madras 
or  china  silk  can  be  used  to  make  this 
shirtwaist.  It  can  be  made  with  or  with- 
out the  box  plait  at  the  front  and  with 
either  the  high  or  low  neck.  The  pattern 
6071  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards 
of  36-inch  material. 

64fiS — Ladies'  Kitchen  Apron.  This  is  a 
plain  and  practical  apron,  the  front  panel 
fitted  in  to  the  figure  and  forming  a  bib 
and  tabs  over  the  shoulder.  The  sides 
end  at  the  waist  and  are  gathered,  while 
the  large  pockets  ere  stitched  into  the 
side  front  seams.  The  pattern  6468  is  cut 
in  sizes  34,  38  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  Wz  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

6355— Children's  Dress.  Any  of  the  wash 
materials  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting 
material.  The  dress  closes  in  front  and 
the  pattern  provides  for  a  pair  of  sepa- 
rate bloomers,  which  are  attached  to  an 
underwaist.  The  pattern  6355  is  cut  i"1 
sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.    Age  4  year  requ'res 

3  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the  dress 
and  bloomers,  %-yard  of  27-inch  contrast- 
ing goods  and  s*-yard  of  30-inch  material 
for  the  underwaist. 

firm-Boys'  Russian  Suit.  While  the. 
Russian  suit  remains  the  proper  dress 
for  little  boys,  it  is  now  cut  on  straighter 
lines.  Our  model  also  has  a  very  low, 
diagonal  closing,  with  the  popular  vest  in 
front.  .There  is  also  a  wide  collar  at  the 
neck.    The  pattern  6399  is  cut  in  sizes  2, 

4  and  6  years.  Medium  size  requires  2"', 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 

6373— Ladles'  Dress.  Serge,  cheviot  or 
linen  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
with  the  trimming  of  contrasting  mate- 
rial. The  dress  closes  at  the  front  and 
enn  be  made  with  either  the  long  or  short 
sleeves.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  four  gores. 
The  pattern  6373  Is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
Inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 5%  yards  of  36-Inch  material,  %- 
yard  of  18-Inch  goods  for  the  vest  and 
1%  yards  of  24-Inch  satin. 


When  ordering  bo  very  sure  to  write 
your  i.ame  and  address  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.    Address  Pat- 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 


Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


E3 


JOLTING  the  feathers  is  a  se- 
vere strain  on  the  fowl,  and 
a  process  requiring  about 
100  dayst,  though  some 
hens  are  found  to  be  taking  a  longer 
time  than  this,  and  others  a  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  age  or  condi- 
tion of  the  fowl. 

A  very  poor  hen  molts  slowly,  and 
is  nearly  sure,  if  half  starved,  to 
drop  all  or  nearly  all  of  her  feathers 
at  about  the  same  time.  This  leaves 
ker  bare  entirely  too  long,  and  any 
weakness  or  lack  of  food  that  has 
caused  this,  added  to  the  bare  condi- 
tion on  cool  nights  or  rainy  days, 
will  leave  you  a  fowl  weakened  be- 
yond power  to  lay  that  winter,  or 
maybe  even  to  survive  the  fall  and 
winter. 

In  molting  properly  there  will  be 
a  certain  ragged  look  of  the  feathers 
and  a  faded  appearance,  but  the  fowl 
should  not  be  bare  in  any  place;  the 
new  feathers  should  be  coming  in  as 
the  old  drop  out.  If  the  fowl  be 
well  fed  and  strong,  this  is  the  way 
it  will  be.  It  is  the  nature  of  all 
fowls  and  birds  to  molt — ducks, 
geese  and  all.  Along  in  the  spring 
the  feathers  should  begin  to  thin  out 
on  the  adult  fowls,  leaving  a  thinner, 
cooler  coat  for  the  summer.  This  is 
what  nature  orders.  As  the  hot  days 
of  July  or  August  come  on  the  real 
molt  has  come  and  the  feathers 
gradually  come  in,  displacing  the 
old,  until  by  the  beginning  of  winter 
the  feathering  should  be  extra  heavy 
and  close  to  resist  the  winter  cold. 
This,  again,  is  nature's  provision, 
and  any  tampering  with  it  usually 
gives  bad  results,  for  the  Van  Dres- 
ser, extolled  once,  has  gone  into 
oblivion  except  by  the  few  willing  to 
risk  it  on  fowls  meant  for  the  earli- 
est winter  poultry  shows. 

Keep  the  birds  well  fed  on  a  good 
feather-growing  diet,  which  is  good 
corn,  wheat  and  oats,  plenty  of  green 
stuff,  grit  and  charcoal,  and  this  will 
help  nature  with  the  molt.  Sun- 
flower seed,  richest  of  nearly  all  of 
the  grains,  and  good  cracklings  from 
the  butcher  shop  are  excellent  ad- 
juncts to  the  gra^n,  and  will  take  the 
place  at  times  of  some  of  it.  Give 
the  fowls  all  they  want  of  such  a  diet 
and  many  of  them  will  carry  laying 
through  all  of  the  molting  time.  The 
reason  for  so  many  of  the  farm 
flocks  shutting  off  fall  and  early 
winter  mying  is  hecause  that,  al- 
ready run  down  with  heavy  spring 
and  summer  laying,  the  loss  of  flesh 
from  brooding  and  caring  for  chicks, 
they  come  into  the  molt  and  go 
through  it  on  only  half  ration,  or,  if 
enough,  not  of  a  kind  that  promotes 
the  growth  of  heavy  feathering.  You 
will  be  doing  an  act  of  mercy  also 
if  all  of  the  males  are  penned  away 
from  the  flock  of  hens  during  the 
molt.  On  the  farm  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  a  small  house  and  run  for 
these  the  winter  through.  This  also 
conserves  the  strength  of  the  breed- 
ing males  you  would  keep  over. 


Fall  Selection 
A  noted  breeder  does  not  advocate 
the  selection  of  a  large  flock  of  lay- 
ers by  the  trap  nest  method.  It  is 
all  right  if  you  are  raising  a  limited 
number,  but  to  give  it  the  time  you 


should  and  make  a  success  of  it  you 
must  limit  your  number  land  then 
charge  good  prices  for  the  eggs  and 
roosters  hatched  from  the  eggs  of 
great  layers  for  breeding  purposes. 
Bu-t  when  one  would  raise  large 
numbers  of  laying  hens,  say  from 
nearly  1,000  or  more,  or  even  but 
500,  selection  by  the  trap-nest 
method  is  too  slow.  This  man  has 
changed  from  the  trap-nest  method 
to  selecting  in  a  way  any  farmer 
could — by  sight,  experience  and 
judgment.  It  is  easy  to  know  the 
vigorous  hen,  and  you  soon  become 


nearly  expert  in  knowing  the  hen 
that  lays,  though  hundreds  pass  be- 
fore your  eyes  every  day.  Selection 
of  laying  hens  of  any  age  must  be 
made  at  least  twice  a  year.  Pullets 
make  up  a  large  per  cent  of  this  se- 
lection each  year,  2-year-olds  the 
next  largest  per  cent  and  3-year- 
olds  a  good  per  cent,  hecause  these 
will  be  largely  used  next  spring, 
mated  with  male  birds  bought  from 
vigorous  laying  strains,  to  produce 
the  next  season's  hatches.  This  is 
on  a  farm  carrying  egg  production 
on  a  large  scale.  Such  a  farm  car- 
ries yards  for  the  different  ages,  and 
each  age  bears  its  own  leg  bands. 

The  common  farm  poultry  yard, 
keeping  over  no  more  than  from  100 
to  2  00  hens,  should  carry  hens  se- 


lected mainly  as  this  man  selects. 
Every  hen's  age  should  be  known  by 
the  bands  she  wears.  The  age  need 
not  be  on  the  band,  because  you  can 
make  a  selection  of  bands  that  will 
by  sight  show  you  which  hen  is  a 
last  year  hen  and  which  a  hen  of 
other  years.  No  farmer  is  keeing 
his  flock  in  an  intelligent  manner 
that  cannot  tell  this  year's  pullets 
from  last  year's  hens  when  it  comes 
to  late  culling  time.  Too  many  of 
them  do  not,  and  so  sell  off  pullets 
and1  keep  too  many  old  hens.  Bands 
are  very  cheap. 


Britain  in  1913  imported  27,S63,154  pounds 
of  linen  yarn,  valued  at  $5,442X18. 


Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1913,  sent  to  the 
United  States  linen  goods  valued  at  $13,- 
493,894. 


Things  You  Get  Extra 
In  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


1  Extra  Tire  in  4 

Goodyear  tires  now  undersell  16  other 
makes.  That  is  due  to  mammoth  output — 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

Numerous  tires  cost  one-third  more.  You 
can  buy  four  Goodyears  for  what  three  of  such 
tires  cost.  That  means  to  you  one  extra 
tire  in  four. 

Or  Extra  Size 

Or  you  can  do  this: 

You  can  buy  a  half-inch  wider  Goodyear 
for  less  than  some  makers  charge  for  smaller 
sizes.   And  the  wider  tires  will  fit  your  rims. 

The  same  rims  will  take 

A  30  x  31/2  or  a  31  x  4. 
A  32  x  3y2  or  a  33  x  4. 
A  34  x  4  or  a  35  x  4y2. 

So  with  other  sizes.  The  larger  size  has, 
on  the  average,  20  per  cent  more  capacity. 
It  has  an  extra  ply  of  fabric.  It  has  a  thicker 
tread.  It  means  far  more  mileage,  far  less 
trouble. 

Yet  the  price  men  pay  for  many  tires  buys 
this  half-inch  wider  Goodyear. 

Four  Extra 
Features 

You  get  in  Goodyear  No- 
Rim-Cut  tires 
the  best  tires 
men  can  build. 
A  better  tire, 
so  far  as 
known,  is 
utterly  im- 
possible. 


GOQD/i?YEAR 
&r  AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

II- Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


You  get  the  tire  which  outsells  any  other, 
after  millions  have  been  tried. 

And  you  get  these  four  great  features 
found  in  no  other  tire: 

No-Rim-Cut  feature — which  makes  rim- 
cutting  impossible. 

Our  "On- Air"  cure — an  exclusive,  costly 
process  which  saves  all  the  blow-outs  due  to 
wrinkled  fabric. 

Our  rubber  rivets — hundreds  of  them  are 
formed  in  each  tire  to  combat  tread  separation. 

All- Weather  treads — the  tough,  double- 
thick  anti-skids.    Flat  and  regular,  so  they  run 
like  plain  treads,  yet  they  grasp  wet  roads  with 
deep,  sharp,  resistless  grips. 

Those  four  great  features — used  by  us 
alone — have  saved  tire  users  millions  of 
dollars. 

Half  Former  Prices 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  costing  now  half  what 
they  used  to  cost.    They  have  dropped  further 
than  others  because  of  our  large  output.  The 
same  efficiency  which  perfected  these  tires  is 
now  bent  on  lowering  the  cost. 
And  that's  as  important  as  any 
other  saving. 


Get  this 
saving  with 
the  rest.  Any 
dealer,  if  you 
ask  him,  will 
supply  you 
Goodyear 
Tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Toronto,  Canada 
{ranches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


London,  England 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Waal  in  Rubber 

 (17(35) 
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HERE'S  the  low  down  spreader  with  the  big  drive  wheels. 
The  beater  and  all  driving  parts  are  on  the  rear  axle. 
That  means  no  clutches  to  give  trouble,  no  chains  to  break 
or  to  get  out  of  line;  it  means  less  than  half  the  parts  here- 
tofore used  on  the  simplest  spreader. 

Only  hip  high  to  the  top.  Easy  to  load.  You  see  where 
to  place  each  forkful.  The  result  is  an  even  load  that 
spreads  uniformly. 

Light  draft  because  the  beater  runs  on  roller  bearings  and 
the  center  of  the  load  is  comparatively  near  the  team. 
Staunch,  strong  and  easy  to  operate. 

See  the  John  Deere,  the  spreader  with  the  beater  on  the  axle. 
Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  beautiful 
booklet,  also  for 

"Farm  Manures  and  Fertilizers" — Free 

A  book  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  soil  expert.  It  tells  the  value  of  manure, 
how  it  should  be  stored,  and  how  applied  to  the  land  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  You  can  get  both  books  free  when  you  write  about  John  Deere 
Spreaders  by  asking  for  package  No.  Y  15 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


Greatest  Outside  Elevator 
on  the  Market 

For  proof,  look  at  section  in  use  on  National  Steel  Elevators, 
then  look  at  the  sections  which  typifies  those  in  use  on  every 
other  machine. 

See  how  strong  is  the 
National,  how  weak  the 
others  must  be. 

Our  four  strong  features — 
16  Right  Angle  Bends,  Four 
Wood  Ribs  (laid  in  lead).  Cor- 
rugated Steel  Keeper  Irons, 
Corrugated  Steel  Couplers- 
are  exclusive  with  us. 

Other  brand  new  features 
provide  strength,  efficiency, 
lightness  of  draft  and  ease  of 
operation. 

National  also  has  greater 
capacity  than  others  and  op- 
erates with  less  power. 

Get  book,  free  crib  plans 
and  specifications.  Attrac- 
tive price  sent  on  postal  re- 
quest. 

National  Steel  Elevator 


Furnished  with 

Overhead  Jack,  Shifting  Conveyor,  etc.,  if  desired 


The  latest,  Besl  and 
Most  Sensible  Outlit 


Ever  In-     f  ( 


vented 


and  Our 


II 


Send 
Postal  lor 
FREE  Plan* 


Little  Giant 

Inside  Machine 

Built  with  sensible  features  farmers 
demand : 

Head  Section  delivers  (train  into  center 
of  hopper. 

Spout  swings  around  from  Bide  to  eidc. 
Hinged  Section*)  y>  direct  to  center 
of  cupola. 

Short  Distance  Delivery  from  filling 
bucket  to  spout. 

Small  Cupola  r^tiutrementH,  or  can 
be  lined  without  Cupolu. 

Be  iuro  to  Bond  poBtnl  for  attractive  prices 
and  full  particulars  of  thin  wonderful  in- 
side machine,  a  ■■  alflo  for  book  of  modern 
Free  Crib  1'lana  und  Specifications.    AH  free. 

Portable  Elevator  Mlg.  Company  KS^fiSwtfc 


Andean  Excavations  that  Indicate 

White  Race  Eighty  Centuries  Ago 


LA  PAZ,  Bolivia  — Am  able  to 
give  you  the  story  of  some 
wonderful  discoveries  just  made 
in  the  heart  of  the  Bolivian 
Andes.  You  may  have  read 
of  the  ruined  city  of  Machu  Pichu, 
found  by  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham  in  the 
heart  of  the  jungle  within  four  or 
five  days  of  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the 
Incas.  That  is  situated  in  Peru.  On  the 
high  plateau  of  Bolivia  are  the  remains 
of  another  ancient  city  not  far  from  La 
Paz  that  has  been  known  for  generations. 
Its  origin  has  never  been  settled,  but  now 
out  of  the  ground  from  under  it  are  com- 
ing pottery,  relics  of  gold  and  copper  and 
the  skeletons  of  human  beings  that  lead 
scientists  here  to  suppose  that  it  was 
in  existence  2,000  years  or  more  before  the 
first  «tones  of  the  Pyramids  were  laid. 

This  ancient  city  is  known  as  Tiahua- 
nacu.   It  is  twelve  miles  from  Lake  Ti- 


She   Was  a   Young   Lady  1,500 
Years  Old 

ticaca;  and  some  of  its  ruins  are  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  railway  that  goes 
from  Gusqui,  the  Bolivian  port  on  the 
lake,  to  La  Paz.  I  stopped  there  on  my 
way  across  the  plateau. 

The  ruins  are  scattered  over  an  area 
equal  to  about  a  dozen  160-acre  farms. 
They  consist  of  the  remains  of  massive 
walls,  of  terraced  mounds,  and  of  the 
great  edifice  sometimes  called  the  Tem- 
ple. The  latter  building  covers  four  acres 
and  it  was  made  of  blocks  of  black  stone 
thirty  inches  in  thickness.  The  stones  are 
rftuch  like  those  of  the  ancient  buildings  I 
saw  in  Cuzco.  They  were  fitted  together 
without  mortar  and  that  so  closely  that 
I  found  it  impossible  to  insert  a  knife 
blade  between  them.  The  stones  are  cut 
with  absolute  regularity,  and  we  have 
no  modern  buildings  which  are  more 
closely  fitted  together. 

Mighty  Pillars  Here  and  There 

As  it  is  now,  most  of  the  structures 
of  Tiahuanacu  have  been  carried  away, 
and  it  is  only  the  mighty  pillars  that  are 
scattered  here  and  there  and  the  cut 
stones  remaining  from  the  old  buildings 
that  indicate  the  wonders  of  the  past.  The 
temple  itself  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
rectangle,  445  feet  long  by  388  feet  wide. 
Its  outlines  are  marked  by  massive  blocks 
of  red  sandstone,  some  of  which  are  still 
erect.  They  evidently  formed  the  part  of 
a  rough  wall  and  they  supported  a  plat- 
form of  earth  that  rose  eight  feet 
above  the  country  surrounding.  Or<  the 
eastern  side  of  this  platform  was  a  lower 
terrace,  along  the  edge  of  which  were 
great  stone  pilasters  ranging  in  height 
from  nine  to  fourteen  feet  and  in  width 
from  two  to  four  feot.  There  were  ten 
of  these  All  except  one  stand  there  to- 
day. 

Near  this  platform  Is  what  Squler  called 
the  palace.  I  refer  to  Ephriam  George 
Squier,  who  went  to  Peru  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  as  a  special  commissioner  from 
the  United  States  and  described  these  ruins 
In  his  book,  entitled,  "Incidents  of  Travel 


in  the  Land  of  the  Incas."  When  I  was 
in  Bolivia  fifteen  years  ago  I  went  over 
Squier's  discoveries  with  Prof.  Adolfa 
Bandolier,  who  was  then  working  for  the 
New  York  museum,  and  he  told  me  that 
Squier's  deductions  were  in  the  main  cor- 
rect. Squier  made  some  excavations  un- 
der the  temple.  He  heard  from  the  In- 
dians that  there  were  large  vaults  beneath 
it.  and  that  an  underground  passage  led 
from  there  to  Cuzco.  He  dug  under  the 
foundations,  but  found  no  vault  or  pas- 
sage. The  discoveries  recently  made  are 
the  work  of  Dr.  Otto  Buchtein,  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  museum  of  La  Paz. 
He  has  made  some  wonderful  finds  In  the 
earth  not  far  from  the  temple  and  in  the 
country  about.  The  museum  here  is  fun 
of  them  and  the  work  is  still  going  on. 
I  shall  describe  his  discoveries  further  on 
in  this  letter,  giving  a  talk  with  Dr. 
Buchtein. 

What  is  Still  Left 

But  first  let  me  tell  you  what  is  still 
left  of  Tiahuanacu.  The  ruins  are  ac- 
cessible to  all,  and  some  may  be  seen 
from  the  windows  of  the  cars  passing 
through  on  the  way  to  La  Paz.  There 
are  remarkable  ruins  right  at  the  railway 
fitation  and  in  the  town  that  surrounds 
it  The  town  consists  of  mud  huts,  some 
of  which  have  doorways  made  of  stone 
brought  from  the  ruins  and  set  into  the 
walls.  I  saw  Aymara  Indians  sitting  in 
these  stone  doorways,  and  others  stooping 
as  they  went  <n  and  out.  The  huts  are 
often  plastered  with  mud,  and  upon  the 
thatched  roofs  are  wooden  crosses,  show- 
ing the  religious  nature  of  the  people. 
The  town  has  a  Catholic  church  that  has 
stones  of  the  ancient  city  in  its  walls, 
and  in  front  of  the  church  is  a  cross  on 
a  pedestal  made  of  such  stones.  There 
are  carved  idols  on  each  side  of  the  gate- 
way that  leads  into  the  church.  They  all 
came  from  Tiahuanacu,  whose  people 
lived  8,000  years  ago  and  worshiped  we 
know  not  what. 

The  main  ruins  of  Tiahuanacu  lie  on  a 
broad  and  level  plain,  situated  about  a 
half  mile  south  of  the  railroad.  They 
are  scattered  over  the  plain,  some  of 
them  half  buried  and  others  lying  well 
up  out  of  the  tufts  of  grass  and  other 
low  plants  that  cover  it.  The  region  is 
the  picture  of  desolation.  The  Andes  are 
in  plain  view",  but  outside  them  there  is 
nothing  but  the  mud  huts  in  the  distance 
and  the  alpacas,  llamas  and  sheep, 
watched  by  Aymara  shepherds,  spinning 
or  knitting  as  they  mind  their  flocks. 
Doorway  of  Solid  Stone 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  ruins 
is  a  great  doorway  cut  out  of  one  solid 
block  of  stone.  This  is  fitted  into  the 
walls  of  an  old  cemetery.  The  block  is 
broken  at  one  corner,  but  it.  originally 
was  a  great  stone  slag  eighteen  inches 
thick,  and  twice  as  tall  as  a  man.  The 
doorway  that  was  cut  through  its  center 
is  four  and  a  half  feet  hish  and  almost 
three  feet  in  width.  The  stone  above  the 
door  is  beautifully  carved  with  figures 
that  seem  to  be  Egyptian,  and  over  the 
doorway  is  a  central  figure  in  high  re- 
lief. Some  of  the  figures  evidently  repre- 
sent kings,  for  each  holds  a  scepter  and 
some  have  crowns  on  their  heads.  They 
haive  human  bodies,  feet  and  hands. 

Others  of  the  stones  are  enormous.  I 
saw  one  thirty-six  feet-  long  and  seven 
feet  thick,  and  another  which  is  twenty- 
six  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide  and  six 
feet  in  thickness.  Some  of  the  blocks  are 
of  sandstone  and  others  are  trachyte, 
dark  in  color  and  exceedingly  hard.  The 
latter  are  beautifully  carved  and  polished. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  ruins  are  the  stone  idols,  dug  out 
since  Squier's  time  and  made  to  stand 
upright.  Some  of  these  idols  are  of  gi- 
f;antio  size.  Their  bodies  are  as  big 
around  as  a  flour  barrel,  and  they  are 
moro  than  eight  feet  in  height.  The 
faces  have  thick  lips,  and  the  heads  are 
so  cut  that  they  would  be  a  delight  to 
t h<>  cubists  of  today.  They  are.  all  an- 
gles, even  to  the  eyes,  noses  and  lips. 

Some  of  the  smaller  Idols  have  been 
brought  to  La  Paz.  There  Is  one  In  the 
center  of  the  National  museum  here.  It 
is  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  is  ar- 
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tistically  carved.  I  took  a  picture  of  my- 
self standing  beside  it,  and  also'  of  Dr. 
Buchtein,  the  director  of  the  museum, 
who  has  been  making  the  excavations. 

Through  the  Museum 

It  was  in  company  with  Dr.  Buchtein 
that  I  went  through  the  museum  and 
examined  the  objects  he  has  just  dug 
from  the  ground.  The  collection  is  large, 
■covering  many  tables  and  filling  several 
rooms.  It  consists  of  pottery  of  all  sizes, 
from  vases  of  three  or  four  gallons  down 
to  the  little  cups  the  size  of  half  an  egg- 
shell. Some  of  the  objects  are  almost 
Etruscan  in  their  decoration.  Other 
pieces  have  hieroglyphics  that  make  one 
think  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  characters. 
Much  of  the  terra  cotta  is  as  fine  as  por- 
celain, and,  when  tapped  upon,  it  gives 
forth  the  same  sound.  The  bowls  are  of 
the  color  of  terra  cotta,  and  there  are 
beautifully  shaped  cups,  each  of  which 
would  hold  one  or  two  quarts.  The  col- 
lection altogether  numbers  thousands  of 
pieces,  and  it  has  all  been  excavated  in 
the  last  two  or  three  months. 

Dr.  Buchtein  believes  that  the  pottery 
of  his  latest  excavations  dates  back  to 
8,000  years  ago,  or  to  more  than  6.000  years 
before  Christ.  If  he  is  correct,  he  has 
found  the  oldest  records  of  civilization 
now  in  existence.  He  tells  me  he  does 
not  think  that  Tiahuanacu  was  the  work 
of  the  red  race,  and  that  he  believes  that 
it  dates  far  back  of  that  time  to  a  white 
race  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the 
Andes.  In  this  belief  he  is  not  alone. 
A  scientific  traveler  who  recently  passed 
through  here  has  brought  forth  the  idea 
that  the  Bolivian  plateau  was  once  set- 
tled by  the  ancient  Phoenicians.  This 
man  claims  that  the  gold  of  Ophir  came 
from  the  Andes.  He  says  the  Bible  states 
that  it  took  three  years  for  the  ships  to 
make  the  journey  to  the  mines;  and  this 
is  borne  out  by  I  Kings,  tenth  chapter, 
twenty-second  verse.  In  the  navigation 
of  those  ancient  times  it  would  certainly 
have  taken  as  much  as  three  years  for 
a  ship  to  have  passed  out  of  the  Mediter- 


ranean, through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
and  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the 
west  coast  of  this  continent  and  back. 
The  verse  referred  to  says  'they  brought 
back  gold  and  also  almug  trees,  and 
ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks."  There  is  no 
ivory  in  South  America  and  the  peacock 
comes  from  India.  As  to  apes  there  are 
plenty  of  monkeys  in  the  lowlands  of 
this  continent,  but  as  to  the  almug  tree, 
I  know  it  not. 

Relics  of  Many  Ages 

The  excavations  of  Dr.  Buchtein  in- 
clude many  finds  of  implements  of  stone 
and  also  some  of  gold,  copper  and  bronze. 
The  first  belong  to  the  stone  age,  and 
the  latter  are  said  to  date  before  the 
times  of  the  Incas.  As  to  the  pottery,  I 
saw  much  that  seemed  to  indicate  an 
Egyptian  origin.  Many  of  the  cups  and 
bowls  have  the  shape  of  a  cat.  They 
made  me  think  of  Bubastis,  the  famous 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  cat  in  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  ancient  city 
was  situated  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  not 
far  from  where  3agazig  now  stands,  and 
right  on  the  route  the  Egyptians  took 
when  they  came  down  into  Egypt  for 
corn.  Bubastis  had  many  cat  goddesses 
and  its  chief  goddess  was  a  cat-headed 
woman.  It  had  a  cat  cemetery,  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  This  was 
crammed  with  cat  mummies,  many  of 
which  had  been  incased  in  cat-shaped 
cases  of  wood  and  bronze.  I  photo- 
graphed some  of  the  cat-bowls  from  Tia- 
huanacu, and  their  heads  are  lifelike. 

Dr.  Buchtein  found  skeletons  of  llamas 
among  these  cat-pots.  He  thinks  the  an- 
cient citizens  of  Tiahuanacu  may  have 
.worshiped  llamp.s  in  connection  with  the 
jaguar,"  which  has  a  head  like  a  cat. 
Some  of  the  heads  are  as  big  as  my  two 
fists,  the  vases  being  covered  with  spots 
like  those  of  a  leopard  or  jaguar  Other 
vases  show  the  heads  of  the  condor,  the 
great  vulture  eagle  of  the  high  Andes. 

Among  the  implements  are  spoons  of 
terra  cotta  and  of  bone.  There  are  knives 
of  bone,  some  of  which  are  sharp;  and 
also  narow  points  of  obsidian.    There  are 


also  bone  rings,  and  bone  needles  of  va- 
rious kinds.  There  are  stone  pipes  drilled 
out  of  a  rock  as  hard  as  quartz.  How 
the  people  were  able  to  drill  the  holes 
without  steel  or  other  metal  is  unknown. 

Will  Be  Shown  at  'Frisco 
In  talking  with  Manuel  Vicente  Bolivian, 
who  is  now  collecting  the  exhibit  this 
country  will  have  at  the  San  Francisco 
exposition,  I  have  learned  that  many  of 
these  ancient  objects  will  be  taken  to 
the  United  States  and  shown  there.  Dr. 
Bolivian  says  that  ho  is  in  correspondence 
with  the  University  of  Yale  as  to  its  send- 
ing a  scientific  expedition  here  to  investi- 
gate the  ancient  civilization  of  Tiahua- 
nacu and  certain  other  archaeological 
wonders  of  the  Bolovian  plateau.  Dr. 
Buchtein  says  that  many  other  parts  of 
Bolivia  have  evidences  of  prehistoric 
races,  and  that  the  museum  will  gladly 
welcome  foreigners  who  wish  to  investi- 
gate them.  He  thinks,  however,  that  what 
is  found  should  in  whole  or  in  part  be 
given  to  the  National  museum  of  La  Paz. 

The  museum  has  many  objects  outside 
those  I  have  described.  It  has  huge  stone 
figures  from  Tiahuanacu.  One  head  that 
stands  on  the  floor  of  the  court  is  mora 
than  a  yard  high,  and  its  eyes  are  as  big 
around  as  a  dinner  plate.  The  figure  is 
Assyrian  in  its  carving.  The  doctor  thinks 
it  represents  the  head  of  a  warrior. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  museum  is  a  large  collection  of 
mummies,  recently  discovered  not  far 
from  the  line  of  the  Arica-La-Paz  rail- 
road, which  last  year  was  first  opened 
to  traffic.  They  come  from  near  Cala- 
coto,  a  station  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  road.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
mummies  of  the  Chulpas,  who  lived  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Incas.  Each  mummy 
is  inclosed  in  a  basket  or  bag  of  fiber, 
with  a  window  in  its  side,  out  of  which 
sticks  the  head  of  the  mummy.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  bag  appears  to  be  a  pine- 
apple fiber,  and  it  is  firm  and  strong,  not- 
withstanding its  great  age.  The  threads 
are  evenly  twisted,  and  each  bag  is  woven 


to  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  mummy 
within. 

The  mummies  were  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  their  legs  so  doubled  that 
the  heels  kicked  the  thighs  and  the  knees 
met  the  chin.  The  arms  were  clasped 
back  of  the  neck.  I  saw  scores  of  these 
mummies,  and  upon  my  asking  the  doc- 
tor to  be  allowed  to  make  some  photo- 
graphs, he  aided  me  in  carrying  several 
out  into  the  court.  The  one  that  I  most 
tenderly  handled  was  that  of  a  young 
woman.  She  was  at  least  l.r,00  years  old, 
hut,  although  she  had  lost  her  flesh, 
her  bones  were  sound  and  her  teeth  were 
as  white  as  snow  and  in  a  far  better 
state  than  my  own.  I  carried  her  out 
of  the  darkness  and  sat  her  down  gently 
on  the  steps  beside  me,  in  the  full  light 
of  the  sun.  I  then  laid  my  hand  caress- 
ingly upon  her  head,  and  as  the  doctor 
photographed  us  I  repeated  the  soliloquy 
of  the  hero  in  Tennyson's  "Vision  of 
Sin"  as  he  dances  the  tango  with  his 
skeleton  partner: 

You  are  bones,  and  what  of  that? 

Every  face,  however  full. 
Padded  round  with  flesh  and  fat, 

Is  but  modeled  on  a  skull. 

Death  Is  king,  and  Vivat  Rex! 

Tread  a  measure  on  the  stones, 
Madam— if  I  know  your  sex, 

From  the  fashion  of  your  bones. 

No,  I  cannot  praise  the  fire 

In  your  eye— nor  yet  your  lip; 
All  the  more  do  I  admire 
Joints  of  cunning  workmanship. 
The  inhabitants   about   the   region  of 
Tiahuanacu  are  Aymaras,  the  race  that 
includes  most  of  the  red  men  of  Bolivia. 
It  is  different  from  the  Inca  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  much  older.    It  is  by  no 
means  certain,  however,  that  the  Ayma- 
ras were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  I  am  told  that  the  shape  of 
their  skulls  proves  that  they  were  not  so. 

The  Aymaras  have  their  own  stories  as 
to  their  origin.  One  of  these  is  that  the 
first  people  upon  earth  became  so  wicked 
that  the  gods  turned  them  into  stone,  and 
the  idols  of  Tiahuanacu  were  the  result. 
(Copyrighted,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter). 
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FREIGHT  PREPAID 

500  BUSHEL  $66™ 

Just  Think  of  It 


A  1000  bushel  Columbian 

Metal  Grain  Bin  for  only  $88.88. 
A  chance  to  store  your  wheat  for  less  than  9c  a  bushel.  Never  before 
were  such  prices  made  on  metal  granaries  —  never  before  have  you  had 
such  an  opportunity  to  get  such  a  grain  bin.  An  advance  of  less  than  10c 
a  bushel  on  the  price  of  wheat  will  pay  for  your  grain  bin  the  first  year 
and  the  next  year  and  all  the  years  afterwards  that  you  will  be  able  to  use 
it,  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  Don't  rush  your  grain  to  market  as  Boon  as  it 
is  threshed.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  reduce  the  price  of  wheat.  Get  a 
Columbian  Metal  Granary,  store  your  grain  into  it  and  hold  it  until  later 
when  all  of  the  authorities  say  the  price  will  be  higher. 

The  Columbian  Metal  Granary 

is  rat  proof — rain  proof  —  moisture  proof— wind  proof  — fire  proof  — duet 
proof —and  will  keep  your  grain  in  perfect  condition.    It  is  easy  to  erect 
and  can  be  put  up  in  a  very  short  time  without  any  extra  help.  We 
furnish  all  the  necessary  tools,  bolts,  etc.,  and  our  instructions  are  so 
complete  that  anybody  can  erect  it.   You  can  put  it  up  out  in  the  field 
and  thresh  directly  into  it,  doing  away  with  the  hauling  expense  and 
the  services  of  many  men  and  teams.    When  it  is  empty  it  can  be 
5  COOP  moved  up  into  the  barn  lot  and  used  as  a  store  house. 

Special  30-Day  Prices. 

The  prices  quoted  in  this  advertisement  are  for  30  days 
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only  and  are  made  <to  get  our  product  "introduced  in  your  ^» 
section.    Such  prices  as  $88.88  for  a  1000  bushel  gran- 
ary  or  $66.66  for  a  500  bushel  granary  was  never  ^® 

heard  of .  "We  have  slashed  our  prices  right  in  two,  as  we  know 
how  badly  storage  room  for  .grain  is  needed,   You  don't  even  $ 


Wl i  I !  Y  Sicst  Fnr  YpnPS  There  is  nothing  about  a  Columbian  Metal  Gran- 
VVllft  "131  »W1  Il'ali»  ary  to  wear  out.  It  is  built  of  the  finest  galvan- 
ized steel.  It  can  be  used  for  years  and  years  on  any  part  of  your  farm  by  erecting  it  on  a  wood 
platform  so  it  can  be  easily  moved.  We  do  not  furnish  the  platform  shown  in  the  cut,  but  you 
can  easily  build  one. 


COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  CO. 
1704  West  12th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


have  to  send  us  a  cent  of  money  with  your  order,  just  fill 
the  attached  coupon,  tell  us  to  what  bank  to  send  the  Bill 
of  Lading  with  sight  draft  attached  and  we  will  ship  ^* 
you  a  granary  the  same  day  the  order  is  received.  If 
you  are  in  a  big  hurry  wire  us  and  we  will  ship  it 
immediately.  The  enormous  capacity  of  our  plant  . 
enables  us  to  build  a  bin  every  four  minutes. 
This  is  your*protection  against  a  delay  in  ship-  <k.' 
and  remember,  these  prices  are  deliv-  C  jt 

»  SO* 


ment, 

ered  to  your  own  station  in  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Oklahoma  or  Iowa. 

Not 6    ^e  are  a^so  builders  of  the 
.  'Columbian  Metal  Silo,  and 

can  buildone  every  SO  minutes.  This 


insures  your  getting  a  silo  when  you 
want  it.    If  you  are  interested  in 
a  silo  icrite  today  for  our  big 
**Columbian  Metal  Silo  Book. " 
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Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Payl^p1^- 

/fe  itiSi   at   Buys  the  New  Butter- 
\l]  ■   fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  runni  ... 
AD        kJL  easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
~  mm"^f  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 
.  a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts. 
'  per  hour.   Made  aleo  in  four 
larger  sizes  up  to  5  1-2  shown 

i  Days' FreeTrial  Ss^gyjgy 

t  Bavi-H  in  cream.     PoatU  brinsrs  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  "direct- from- factory  offer, 
huy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 
2208  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 

GALVANIZED  GRAIN  BINS 

These  are  the  original 
and  perfect  Grain  Bins 
and  Corn  Cribs. 

VVarranntod  to  protect 
your  grain  against  rats, 
storms  and  fires,  never 
to  bant,  give  perfect 
ventilation,  made  from 
best  material  obtainable. 

Does  not  break,  rot  or 
burn,  lasts  a  life  time, 
COSTS  LESS  than  a  wood 
graincry  or  corn  crib. 

We  make  all  sizes, 
from  150  to  2,500  bushel 
capacity  at  lowest  prices. 

Write  now  for  free 
circulars  of  Grain  Bins, 
Perforated  Corn  Cribs, 
Hollow-walled  Metal  and 
Wood  Silos,  Cypress  and 
Metal  Tanks,  Culverts, 
etc. 

Kretchmer  Mfg*.  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


ALFALFA 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  sow  alfalfa.  July  and 
A  jgust  good  months.  Get  our  book,  Alfalfa,  The  Wonder 
Ci-op,  Free.  Full  information  on  how  to  successfully 
prow  alfalfa.  How  to  prepare  the  ground,  protect  and 
harvest.  Earn  7fb  net  on  $1,000  an  acre.  Also  tells  about 
"NITRAGIN,"  the  famous  inoculator.  Write  today. 

Galloway  Bros.-Bowman  Co..     265  Gaitowav  Station.  Waterloo  Iowa 


BINDER 


ATTACHMENT  with  corn 
harvester  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvesterorin  win- 
rows.  Man  and  horse  cut  and 
shock  equal  with  a  corn  bin* 
der.  Sold  in  every  state.  Priceonly  $20.00  withfodderbinder. 
J.  D.  Borne,  Has  well,  Colo. ,  writes:  "Your  corn  harves- 
ter Is  al  I  you  claim  for  It;  cut,  tied  and  shocked  65 
acres  t>Mo,  cane  and  corn  last  year.'*  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
PROCESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Salina,  Kansas* 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  oar  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Sow  in  Bad  Condition 

M.  A.,  Nebraska:  As  you  are  giving" 
good  advice  to  so  many  readers  of  your 
valuable  paper,  I  come  to  you.  I  had 
eighty-five  pigs  last  year  and  got  chol- 
era among  them,  and  had  them  vacci- 
nated after  six  or  seven  had  died.  I  lost 
all  except  eishlei_n,  so  I  kept  my  old 
sows.  I  had  them  also  vaccinated  by  a 
local  veterinarian.  None  of  them  seemed 
sick  then,  but  three  Of  them  died. 

Now,  last  winter  one  of  the  old  sows 
got  sick.  She  didn't  lie  around  much, 
but  didn't  eat  much  for  several  weeks 
and  was  constipated.  I  gave  her  some 
glauber  salts  and  after  that  she  got  a 
little  better.  She  had  ten  pigs  the  mid- 
dle of  April  and  ra'sed  them  all.  In 
about  eleven  weeks  she  went  dry  with- 
out weaning,  and  since  that  time  she  has 
about  given  up  eating.  She  doesn't  lie 
around  much,  but  wulks  slowly,  with  her 
tail  straight  out  and  wagging  slowly, 
but  pretty  hard,  from  side  to  side.  She 
Is  getting  very  poor  and  is  badly  consti- 
pated. She  eats  a  little  oats  and  drinks 
clear  water.  I  shut  her  up  alone  and 
tried  to  feed  her  some  worm  powder  and 
glauber  salts,  but  when  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  water  she  won't  drink  it. 
"What  do  you  advise  me  to  do  and  what 
ails  her? 

'Some  of  my  pigs  (born  from  healthy 
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"^figorously  good  —  and  keenly 
delicious.    Thirst -quenching 
and  refreshing. 

The  national  beverage 
— and  yours. 


Wheneve 
you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola. 


Demand  the  genuine  by  fu'l  name- 
Nicknames   encourage  substitution. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 

Atlanta,  Ca. 


sows)  3  and  4  months  old  are  lame,  some 
in  one  leg  and  some  in  two.  They  walk 
on  their  toe  tips,  eat  well  and  don't  seem 
sick  except  that  one  has  a  hard  swelling 
around  the  knees.  I  feed  about  twice  as 
much  corn  as  oats,  slop  of  ground  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  corn  and  oilmcal  mixed. 
I  am  also  feeding  a  mixture  of  wood 
ashes,  glauber  salts,  copperas,  sulphur, 
saltpeter,  lime  and  salt. 

Answer — We  have  had  sows  act 
much  like  t  one  you  describe,  and 
really  cannot  tell  just  what  is  the 
matter  nor  how  to  treat  her.  Our 
only  remedy  was  to  turn  them  on 
grass,  give  them  good  water  and  get 
them  to  take  physic,  which  youi  siay 
you  have  been  unable  to  do.  Gen- 
erally, the  sows  have  after  a  while 
come  to  their  appetites  and  come  out 
all  right.  The  ration  you  have  been 
giving  seems  a  good  one.  Pasture, 
either  alfalfa  or  clover,  is  one  of  the 
best  feeds  possible  to  keep  hogs  in 
good  condition. 

Regarding  the  pigs  being  lame, 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  let- 
ter from  "A  Veterinarian"  in  the 
Readers'  Exchange  of  July  2  5.  This 
will  tell  you  fully  what  you  want  to 
do  for  your  pigs. 

It  appeals  to  us  that,  in  your  vac- 
cinjation  experience  last  year,  you 
must  have  had  some  poor  serum,  un- 
less the  hogs  were  quite  sick  when 
vaccinated.  The  question  of  getting 
good  serum  is  a  serious  one  and 
without  doubt  there  was  a  lot  of  the 
poor  product  put  out  last  year.  We 
are  hopeful,  however,  of  a  much  bet- 
ter -product  being  put  out  in  Ne- 
braska this  year  on  account  of  the 
regulations  provided  for  its  manu- 
facture and  sale  by  the  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  board. 


Don't  Use  Double  Treatment 
Mrs.  A.  B.,  Nebraska:  I  have  fifty 
little  pigs  to  wean  and  would  like  some 
information  regarding  vaccinating  for 
hog  cholera.  Can  I  vaccinate  them  my- 
self, and  if  so,  where  can  I  get  the 
serum,  cholera  blood  and  instruments? 

Answer — We  do  not  believe  it  ad- 
visable to  double-treat  a  well  herd, 
for  the  reason  that  when  you  do  you 
bring  cholera  on  the  premises.  We 
would  watch  the  herd  closely  and  if 
any  of  the  pigs  show  signs  of  sick- 
ness would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
treating.  Pigs  to  have  permanent 
immunity  should  not  be  treated  un- 
til from  two  to  four  weeks  after 
weaning  time.  We  would  advise 
you  not  to  try  to  'vaccinate  your  pigs 
unless  you  have  had  instruction  in 
the  use  of  serum  and  virus  and  the 
syringes.  Especially  should  you 
have  instruction  if  you  use  the  dou- 
ble treatment.  Virus,  or  cholera 
blood,  is  dangerous  to  handle,  and 
should  not  be  handled  by  anyone  not 
familiar  with  what  he  is  handling 
land  knowing  just  how  to  do  it.  There 
is,  however,  no  regulation  in  tho 
state  which  prevents  one  from  vacci- 
nating his  own  herd.  You  can  get 
the  materials  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Cain  at 
the  University  farm,  Lincoln,  or  from 
any  comercial  serum  company.  Every 
second  Wednesday  Dr.  (Jain  holds  a 
meeting  at  Lincoln  for  the  purpose 


of  givteig  instruction  about  vaccina- 
tion, showing  how  serum  and  virus 
are  made  and  how  it  should  be  used. 
It  might  be  of  benefit  to  you  if  you 
could  attend  one  of  these  meetings. 


Milk  Looks  liloody 
J  .F.  S.,  Nebraska:  We  are  milking  two 
cows.  One  has  been  fresh  about  three 
months  and  the  other  one  has  been  giv- 
ing milk  twelve  months  and  will  be  fresh 
again  about  October  1.  Cows  are  fed 
four  quarts  of  bran  twice  a  day  and  all 
the  alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat,  and  are  in 
good  condition  and  all  right  in  every 
way.  For  the  last  two  or  three  days 
have  noticed  that  after  the  milk  has 
stood  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  what 
is  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  can  after 
pouring  the  top  off  is  a  pinkish  color,  or 
some  might  say  it  had  a  bloody  appear- 
ance. I  sell  milk  and  it  is  kept  in  two- 
quart  cans.  Cans  have  been  kept  clean 
and  scalded.  I  think  it  must  be  a  germ 
that  causes  the  milk  to  get  this  color. 
Kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  as  to  what 
causes  the  trouble  and  what  to  do  to 
stop  it. 

Answer — The  ration  youi  are  feed- 
ing your  cows  is  not  well  balanced. 
If  the  bran  were  reduced  to  one 
quart  instead,  of  two  and  a  quart  of 
cornmeal  added  each  feeding,  you 
would  get  better  results. 

Would  not  be  certain  of  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  If  it  is  bloody  milk, 
would  suggest  that  you  cut  down 
some  on  the  alfalfa  hay  for  a  while, 
especially  if  it  is  at  all  green.  If 
possible,  a  change  to  prairie  hay  for 
a  time  would  probably  help.  Have 
known  this  to  remedy  this  trouble 
at  once.  A  pound  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  is  also  good.  Extremely  hot 
weather  is  bad  for  the  cows,  and, 
have  known  them  on  the  same  feed 
to  decrease  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  in  milk,  flow  in  ten  days. 

If  the  trouble  is  caused  by  a  germ 
that  enters  the  milk,  it  may  be  from 
the  udder.  Be  sure  the  udder  is 
clean  before  milking  and  keep  the 
utensils  well  scalded. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Feed 

F.  A.  K.,  Montana:  "We  are  told  that 
sweet  clover  is  a  good  feed  for  sheep  and 
cattle.  We  would  like  to  ask  your  opin- 
ion as  to  that.  If  it  is  a  good  feed,  would 
like  to  know  when  it  should  be  cut,  and 
how  cured.  Kindly  give  what  informa- 
tion you  can  on  the  subject.  Would  it  be 
best  to  grind  it?  Would  it  be  a  good 
idea  to  salt  it  when  it  is  put  up? 

Answer — Sweet  clover  is  a  good 
feed  for  both  sheep  and  cattle.  We 
have  known  of  no  case  where  sweet 
clover  caused  blop.t  in  these  animal", 
either  as  pasture  or  hay.  It  should 
be  cut  when  about  knee  high.  If  it 
gets  higher  than  that  it  becomes  too 
woody  for  good  feed.  We  do  not 
think  it  would  pay  to  grind  it.  If 
cut  at  the  proper  time  it  makes  good 
feed  in  the  form  of  hay.  It  shouU 
be  cured  the  same  as  alfalfa.  Would 
advise  salting  it  when  stacking  if  it 
is  damp  enough  to  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  heating. 


Irrigation  Congress 
More  than  $700,000,000  has  been 
spent,  and  over  20,000,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  reclaimed.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  this  vast  work  for  tho 
benefit  of  humanity  will  meet  in 
convention  in  Calgary  this  year  fro;  t 
October  5  to  9,  at  the  International 
Irrigation  Congress. 


Insect  Damages  Wheat 
Reports  from  Heading,  Pa.,  say 
that  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat 
in  Berks  county  have  been  rendered 
unfit  for  flour  purposes  by  a  small 
insect  of  the  flea  family. 
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Entered  in  the  Tractor  5how 


In  previous  issues  we  have  shown 
photographs  of  some  of  the  ma- 
chines entered  in  the  tractor  dem- 
onstration to  be  held  at  Fremont, 
Neb.,  this  year.  In  this  issue  we 
are  showing  the  Ward  tractor  and 
the    little    machine    made    by  the 


Hoke  Tractor  company,  both  of 
which  will  be  seen  at  Fremont. 
Don't  forget  the  date  of  the  demon- 
stration— August  17  to  22.  The 
leading  makes  of  tractors  and  plows 
will  be  seen  at  work,  giving  pros- 
pective purchasers  an  opportunity 
to  judge  of  their  qualities. 


Methods  of  Handling  Manure 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THREE) 


Hauling  Manure  to  the  Field  in  the  Old  Way  Did  Not  Help  "Keep  the 

Boy  on  the  Farm" 


steepest  part  was  selected  for  an  alfalfa 
field.  It  was  freely  predicted  that  al- 
falfa wouldn't  grow  on  such  a  clay  point. 
The  first  year  the  weeds  were  kept 
clipped.  After  the  first  cutting  next  year, 
which  we  must  say  was  rather  light,  we 
gave  these  clay  points  a  thin  coating  of 
good  manure.  The  same  thing  was  done 
afteF  the  second  cutting.    Next  year  the 


difference  in  the  yield  was  noticeable, 
but  we  kept  the  manure  spreader  busy 
and  manured  those  old  clay  hills  after 
both  the  first  and  second  cuttings.  Many 
times  in  years  following  have  we  had 
the  question  asked,  "How  did  you  ever 
get  such  alfalfa  as  this  to  grow  on  such 
a  hill?"  It  was  hard  to  convince  some 
of  our  inquiiers  that  it  was  the  result 


of  a  little  work  at  the  right  time  with  a 
manure  spreader. 

There  is  practically  no  season  of  the 
year  that  the  average  farmer  doesn't 
have  some  field  or  pasture  on  which  he 
can  spread  the  manure  made.  Don't  let 
it  accumulate.  If  you  do  you  are  surely 
losing  lots  of  good  dollars  in  so  doing. 
Heavy  rains  wash  out  the  most  valuable 
part  of  it,  and  some  of  it  is  taken  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  is  not 
needed. 

It  is  a  splendid  plan  to  build  a  shed 
adjoining  the  barn  under  which  you  can 
drive  the  manure  spreader.  Have  it 
handy,  and  each  day  throw  the  manure 
from  the  barn  into  the  spreader,  haul- 
ing it  to  the  field  and  spreading  it  as 
soon  as  the  spreader  is  filled.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  do  this  as  it  is  to  throw  it 
into  a  pile  and  saves  time  in  handling  as 
well  as  manure,  as  in  this  way  you  will 
be  sure  to  get  the  benefit  of  all  your 
manure. 

The  time  is  coming  soon  when  the  ma- 
nure shed  and  yard  will  be  as  indispensa- 
ble as  the  cattle  or  hog  barn,  and  the 
manure  spreader  as  common  on  the 
grain-belt  farm  as  the  farm  wagon  is 
now. 


'The  TROUBLE-PROOF  SPREADElt 


is  the  choice  of  the  business  far- 
mer who  values  spreader  perfec- 
tion. It  positively  will  do  more 
and  better  work  in  less  time  than 
any  other  machine.*1  It  took  us  15 
years  to  perfect  this  mechanical 
masterpiece  which  we  know  to  be 

100%  EFFICIENT 

Thoroughly  pulverizes  the  manure,  spreads  it  wider 
and  more  evenly  than  any  other  spreader.  Easy  to 
load,  since  sides  are  only  41  inches  above  ground. 
Bed  is  from  3  to  5  inches  deeper  than  any  other  so- 
called  "low  down"  spreader.  Built  lor  thorough 
work  and  lasting  service. 

rprr  Circular  in  Colors  and 
rrvCL   Descriptive  Catalog 

Gives  reasons  why  "Nisco"  and  "New  Idea"  are 
the  "Best  8preaders  on  Wheels.""  Shows  why  our 
machines  are  practically  trouble-proof.  Settlethe 
Bpreaderquestion  for  all  times  by  writing  us  Today. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. ,  Box  25   Cold  water,  0. 


Fills  Your 
Crib  Clear 
to  the  Top, 
No  Waste 
Space. 


Does  the 
Work  of  7 
Men.  A  boy 

can  run  it.. 
Saves  Work 
and  Worry". 


Experimenting  All  Done 
Before  a  Single  Sand- 
wich Elevator  was  Sold 


Cannot  Sag 

Elevator  is  Made  in 
Two  Sections. 
Strong  Malleable 
Hinge  Couplings 
Extend  20  in.  on. 
Elevator  '  Sides, 
Re-enforced  with 
4H  inch  Bolts. 


First  we  tested  steel — but 
we  found  that  under  the  strain  of 
elevating,  steel  twisted,  became  bent 
and  dented,  the  constant  pounding 
loosened  the  nuts,  bolts  and  rivets. 


Then  we  tried  yellow  pine 
and  poplar  but  they  would  not 
stand  the  strain,  and  in  time— be- 
ing exposed  to  snow  and  rain — they 
rotted  and  fell  to  pieces. 


Sandwich  C:«)  Farm  Elevator 


Then  Game  Cypress 

(The  Wood  Eternal) 

Finally  we  tested  Cypress,  '  the  wood 
eternal."  Here  at  last  was  the  ideal  material. 
Time  and  the  elements  bad  no  effect — snow 
and  rain  would  not  rot  it.  So  we  built  our 
elevators  of  "Cypress."  And  each  year — 
though  the  cos  t  of  Cypress  to  us  has  increased 
—we  have  used  it.  This  is  why  the  Sandwich 
outlives  and  outlasts  any  other  elevator. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Catalog  inside  facts  of  Elevator  construc- 
tion, also  gives  you  measurements  of  cribs  and  granaries.  You'll  want  them  if 
you  ever  build.  Also  make  Backet  Elevators.  Catalogues  Free.  Postage  paid. 
SANDWICH  MFG.  COMPANY,  209  Walnut  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


Special  Features  of  the 
Sandwich 

The  Sandwich  has  the  overhead  wagon 

dump,  using  chains  for  connecting  wagon 
wheels.  No  platform  forthehorses  to  stumble 
over  and  break  their  legs  or  strain  themselves 
in  pulling  up  a  heavily  loaded  wagon.  Has 
com  cleaning  grate  and  screen  which  screens 
out  shelled  corn,  husk  and  silk.  No  danger 
of  corn  rotting  after  being  cribbed. 


"OHIO'1914  Model 


The  Silo  Filler  With  the  Direct  Drive  I 

Wonderful  recent  improvements  of  ' 
"Ohio,reclipse  anything  ever  before  ' 
produced.  One  lever  controls  all  movements  ■ 
— reverses  by  wood  friction  at  finger  prts-  B 
sure.  Self-feeder— with  famous  "Bull  Dog"  ■ 
grip.  Patented  Direct  Drive— Shear  cut—  | 
non-explosive^  non-clogging.  Enormous  ton- 
nage  on  half  inch  cut— 50  to  260  tons  a  day—  I 
6  to  16  h.  p.  20-year  durability.  "Ohio-cut"  I 
silage  famous— cuts  all  crops.  Used  by  Ex- 
periment Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed*  I 
Many  big  new  features  this  year.  _ 
Write  for  folder  B.  free.  I 
also  send  10c  for  264-page  I 
book.  "Modern  Silage  . 
Methods."  ■ 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.  I 
Salem.  Ohio 

"  WRITE  "for"  BOOK 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
.  use.  Placed  in-  ' 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  stron  g. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
is  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  mado-SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  FreeCatalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MOHTON,  ILL- 
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THIS  IS  THE  WAY  ALFALFA  GROWS  ON  THE 

WEST  FARMS 

The  soil  and  subsoil  are  so  very  good  that  they  will  raise  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  corn,  forage  crops,  potatoes,  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  in  abundance  and  of  the  very  highest  quality.  Anyone  of  these 
crops  well  cared  for  will  in  a  single  season  pay  for  the  land  and  in 
some  instances  pay  more  than  double.  The  increase  in  value  of  your 
farm  in  the  settlement  will  again  double  the  first  year.  In  other 
words  you  are  pretty  certain  to  have  a  profit  on  your  land  of  an  in- 
crease of  $15.00  per  acre  the  first  year  and  $25  to  $50  on  what  you 
raise.  You  will  not  likely  do  so  well  as  this  where  you  are  although 
your  lands  are  worth  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre.  Compare  the 
healthfulness  of  your  country  with  West  Farms.  Disease  for  man  or 
animals  is  very  rare.  Microbes  can't  live  here.  That's  the  reason  why 
there  are  so  many  "one  lungers"  among  people  and  such  a  thing  as 
hog  cholefa  is  unknown. 

The  markets  in  and  around  Denver  are  the  very  best  for  the  rail- 
roads radiate  therefrom  in  every  direction,  bringing  in  much  that's 
consumed  from  other  localities  so  that  the  local  farmer  get  in  price 
all  the  foreign  one  does  and  the  freight  added.  Here  you  live  long, 
enjoy  life  and  make  money  with  ease  and  with  utmost  certainty.  I 
share  with  you  cost  of  inspection. 

Match  this  if  you  can  elsewhere.  I  want  to  send  you  my  booklet. 
It's  free.    Write  quick  to 

N.  P.  WEST,  President. 

WEST  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  CO„ 

814  MAJESTIC  BUILDING,  DENVER,  COLORADO. 
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RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  F.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 
DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big,  rugged  Red  polled  bulls  for  sale  also. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  AD- 
vertisers  on  this  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  the 
larger  the  cow  the  larger  the  profit,  other 
things  being  equal.  The  principle  has  been 
established  through  the  investigations  of  gov- 
ernment  experts  and   is   generally  recognized. 

When  a  cow's  milking  days  are  over,  size 
is  still  an  important  factor.  The  big  Holstein- 
Friesian,  weighing  anywhere  from  1.00O  to 
1.800  pounds,  with  her  clean,  white  fat  well 
distributed  through  her  muscular  sys;em, 
proves  a  most  profitable  dairy  beef  animal. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated"  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secy.,  Box  179,  Brattlehoro.  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Blag.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


AYRSHIRES 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  rattle  in  the  west.    Several  choice  young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Success.    Can  also  spare  a  few  females. 
LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


PERf  HERON  HORSES 


To  get  a  really  valuable  Klre  It  Is  a  big  saving  for  you  to  buy  at 
this  time  of  year  a  growtliy  yuungttud  from  my  big  bunch  regis- 
tered I'ercheronB  1,  2,  3  and  4  yearn  old.  They  have  uncommonly 
large  bone  and  in  paaturo  condition  ;ire  developing  to  Immense 
weights  like  their  Imported  Blrcs  and  dams.  Farm  raised  and  farm 
priced.     JiiHt  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED    CHANDLER,     Route    7.    CHARITON,  IOWA. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  hds  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


T 


1IB  live  stock  markets  of  tho 
country,  figuratively  speaking, 
are  .groping  their  way,  sur- 
rounded by  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  no  one  in  the  trado 
knows  what  next  to  expect.  What 
changes  the  next  day  or  even  the  next 
hour  may  bring  forth  none  are  prepared 
to  say.  Long  before  these  lines  can  ap- 
pear in  print  conditions  may  have  under- 
gone a  complete  charige,  and  present 
doubts  may  have  given  place  to  an  abso- 
lute certainty. 

The  markets  had  been  moving  along  in 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way  until  the  war 
scare,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  frpm  a 
clear  sky,  suddenly  upset  all  previous 
calculations,  leaving  the  trade  in  the 
midst  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

It  was  not  until  Friday  of  last  week 
that  the  live  stock  markets  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  European  complications. 
Even  then  the  cattle  and  sheep  markets 
did  not  respond  to  any  very  appreciable 
extent,  for  the  reason  that  the  end  of 
the  week  being  so  near  at  hand  the  re- 
ceipts at  all  points  were  very  small.  Sat- 
urday being  practically  a  holiday  so  far 
as  the  cattle  and  sheep  markets  were 
concerned,  also  passed  without  note- 
worthy changes  taking  place.  Counting 
in  Sunday,  cattle  and  sheep  men  were 
thus  given  three  days'  notice  of  the  im- 
pending trouble,  which  was  ampl->  time 
in  which  to  make  up  their  minds  whether 
to  ship  and  take  chances  of  finding  a 
demoralized  market. 

Hreak  in  Hog'  M;u!cet 
Hog  shippers  were  not  so  fortunate,  as 
the  coming  of  the  war  scare  on  Friday 
found  the  markets  of  the  country  well 
stocked,  and  prices  broke  sharply,  being 
followed  by  a  still  further  downward 
movement  of  values  on  Saturday.  Dur- 
ing the  two  days  prices  broke  around  25 
to  30  cents  at  all  points,  thus  wiping  out 
a  considerable  part  of  the  month's  ad- 
vance and  leaving  the  market  about 
where  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  July. 

A  good  many  stockmen  were  greatly 
surprised  that  the  market  should  break 
so  sharply,  having  been  led  to  believe  all 
their  lives  that  war  means  higher  prices. 
The 'action  of  the  markets  has  naturally 
led  to  a  most  thorough  discussion  of  the 
probable  effects  of  a  general  European 
war  upon  the  live  stock  markets,  but  the 
deeper  the  subject  has  been  gone  into  the 
more  uncertain  stockmen  are. 

It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the 
first  influence  on  the  live  stock  market 
will  he  a  direct  reflection  of  the  money 
market.  The  raising  of  the  rates  on 
money,  making  loans  difficult  to  secure, 
could  hardly  fail  to  curtail  buying  of  live 
stock  for  the  time  being,  and  a  dimin- 
ished demand  always  means  a  lower  mar- 
ket. How  much  lower  the  live  stock 
market  might  go  would  depend  upon 
how  stringent  the  money  market  might 
become.    The  sudden  tightening  of  the 


money  market,  or  a  sudden  fear  that  It 
would  tighten,  might  lead  to  sudden  nnd 
violent  fluctuations  in  live  stock  prices. 

Will  Prices  Eventually  Rise? 

Most  stockmen  believe  that  a  genera! 
war  would,  after  things  had  settled 
down  to  a  more  definite  basis,  mean 
higher  prices  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock. 
They  reason  that  armies  in  the  field 
must  be  fed,  but  even  in  this  most  nat- 
ural conclusion  they  are  met  with  an  un- 
certainty. How  is  the  meat  to  be  trans- 
ported across  the  ocean  with  the  navies 
of  warring  nations  patrolling  the  seas? 
Who  will  take  the  risk  of  making  ship- 
ments under  such  conditions?  So  far  as 
beef  and  mutton  are  concerned,  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  the  supply  being  small,  the 
home  demand  might  be  large  enough  to 
maintain  prices  or  even  adivance  them, 
but  then  comes  the  question  of  Argen- 
tina. Might  not  more  South  American 
beef  be  dumped  into  the  United  States 
markets  on  account  of  this  being  the 
easiest  and  safest  market  to  reach  while 
Europe  is  in  a  turmoil?  Argentine  ship- 
ments continue  large,  a  total  of  19,009 
quarters  having  been  loaded  at  Buenoa 
Ayres  for  New  York  the  last  week, 
against  18,000  the  previous  week,  mak- 
ing 512.000  quarters  since  January  1,  Over 
1.000  carcasses  of  mutton  were  loaded 
from  Argentine  ports  for  this  country 
last  week.  This  number  compares  with 
2.000  .a  week  ago  and  brings  the  total  for 
the  year  to  date  up  to  95,000.  Again,  it 
is  possible,  with  ocean  routes  open,  that 
all  the  South  American  beef  and  mutton 
will  be  required  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
United  States  will  be  called  upon  for  ad- 
ditional supplies,  especially  of  hog  prod- 
ucts, and  that  prices  will  go  higher  than 
ever  before  known. 

The  American  consumer  must  not  be 
forgotten.  Can  he  or  will  he  eat  meat 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  at  present  if 
prices  are  pushed  higher?  Already  there 
are  complaints  of  a  poor  consuming  de- 
mand in  the  big  eastern  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is 
the  threatened  strike  of  trainmen  on  the 
big  railroad  systems  a  war  right  here  at 
home. 

After  considering  the  situation  from 
many  different  points  of  view  we  find 
that,  like  the  stranger  lost  in  the  woods, 
we  have  been  traveling  in  a  circle  and 
are  back  again  where  we  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  paragraph— the  live 
stock  markets  of  the  country  are  groping 
in  the  dark.  Until  you  are  out  of  the 
woods  and  know  where  you  are  at  it 
might  not  be  had  business  to  let  the 
stock  feed  quietly  at  home. 


More  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  raisins 
were  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
the  last  year,  the  quantity— 18,500,000 
pounds— being  in  excess  of  any  total  ex- 
ported in  any  previous  year. 


Fall  and  Winter  Fair  Dates 

Date.  Name  and  Place.  Sec'y  or  Mgr. 

Aug.  20-25  Interstate  Fair  and   Live  Stock  Ass'n, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  H.  L.  Cook 

Aug.  26-Sept.  4  Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines  A.  R.  Corey 

Sept.  7-11   Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln  W.  R.  Me'.lor 

Sept.  7-11   Colorado  Interstate  Fair.  Denver  I.  W.  Eaton 

Sept.  7-12   Minnesota  State  Fair,  Hamline  J.  C.  Simpson 

Sept.  12-19   California  State  Fair,  Sacramento  J.  L.  McCarthy 

Sept.  12-19   Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson  A.  L.  Sponsler 

Sept.  14-18   Kansas  Fair  Ass'n,  Topeka  G.  E.  Clark 

Sept.  14-18   South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron  C.  N.  Mtillvane 

Sept.  14-19   Colorado  State  Fair,  Pueblo  J.  L.  Beaman 

Sept.  21-2S   Montana.  State  Fair,   Helena  A.  J.  Breitensteln 

Sept.  21-2G   Interstate  Live  Stock  Fair,  Sioux  City,  la.  ..Joe  Morton 

Sept.  26-Oct.  3  Missouri  State  Fair  .Sedalia  <..J.  T.  Stinson 

Sept.  29-Oct.  2   Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas  A.  Higby,  Basin 

Sept.  22-Oct.  3   Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City  I.  S.  Mahon 

Oct.  5-10   Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City  H.  S.  Ensign 

Oct.  17-Nov  1  Texas  State  Fair,  Dallas  W  .H.  Stratton 

Oct.  7-17   International     Dry     Farming  Congress, 

Wichita,  Kan  Ralph  H.  Fuxnn 

Oct.  7-17   Internntional  Congress  of  Farm  Women,    Mrs.  Mary  Pierce 

.  Wichita,  Kan  Van  Zile 

Nov.  10-24   American  Royal  Stock  show,  Kansas  City..T.  J.  Wornall 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5   International  Stock   lOxposition  Chicago. ..  .B.  IT.  Itanlo 

Jan.  18-23  "15  National  Western  Stock  show,  Denver  Fred  J.  JohflMa 


H  FOfl  TtiE   BUVEH   A  VO  .S  ELLER  L 


LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  STATE  AND  DEEDED 
lands,  crop  payment  or  easy  terms—1 
along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  in  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Montana.  Idaho, 
AVashington  and  Oregon;  no  isolated  pio- 
neering; free  literature.  Say  what  state 
interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  402  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


J^y!  k  3i  n  s  £l  s 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Alabama 

GET  RICH  RAISING  STOCK  IN  ALA- 
bama  quick;  notice  what  you  can  buy 
there  from  a  nonresident  owner  because 
he  cannot  see  to  it:  1.280  acres  2V2  miles 
from  one  railroad  station,  ZVz  from  an- 
other and  5  miles  from  another.  Location 
fine;  SCO  acres  in  cultivation  and  bal- 
ance in  timber;  rich,  deep  black  soil 
underlaid  with  clay;  produces  a  bale  of 
cotton,  more  than  60  bushels  corn,  75 
bushels  oats,  two  tons  Japanese  clover, 
with  fine  pasture  all  year  round.  15  ten- 
ant houses,  all  fenced.  Offered  at  only 
$17.50  per  acre;  worth  double.  Write  E.  E. 
Secor  (late  of  Iowa),  Selma,  Alabama. 


Colorado 

BIG  CROPS  IN  SHALLOW  WATER 
district,  northeastern  Colorado;  winter 
wheat  yielding  35  to  40  bushels;  emmer, 
90  bushels;  oats,  00  bushels  per  acre. 
Have  75  farms  to  select  from  at  $15  to 
$35  per  acre,  easy  terms.  Land  pays  for 
itself  in  two  years.  Don't  miss  these 
bargains.  We  are  closing  out  this  sum- 
mer the  last  of  the  Murray  and  Johnson 
ranches,  scattered  amongst  improved 
farms  selling  at  $30  to  $55  per  acre. 
Watch  for  our  wheat  and  farm  home  cut 
in  next  issue.  Write  for  circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Platte  River  Valley 
Land  Co.,  5th  floor  State  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


California 

FREE  TRIP  TO  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
exposition.  Write  us  for  particulars.  W. 
T.  Smith  Co.,  1111  City  Nat.  Bank,  Omaha 


Farms  Wanted 

FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


BIG  FARM  LIST  FREE  —  WITH 
photos;  farms  in  many  states,  stock  and 
tools  included.  Farmer's  bargains.  Buy 
direct  from  owners;  their  address  free. 
National  Farm  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


LANDS — Nebraska 

2  QUARTERS  GOOD  LAND  IN  HAM- 
ilton  county,  Nebraska,  either  separately 
or  together;  5  miles  from  2  good  railroad 
towns,  mostly  in  wheat  and  corn;  alfalfa, 
timothy,  native  hay,  oats,  orchard;  6- 
room  house,  barn,  granary,  well  and 
windmill.  For  full  particulars,  price  and 
terms  address  Lock  Box  43,  Grand  Island, 
Nebraska. 

5%  FARM  LOANS  WANTED.  JOHN  L. 
Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
Free— Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions; 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  seli.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland. 
Oregon. 

Wisconsin 

CHEAP  FARMS  IN  A  GOOD  HARD- 
wood  timbered  country— 80  acres  in  the 
splendid  Milltown  country,  four  miles 
from  a  railroad  town,  $4,000;  first-class, 
nearly  level,  clay  loam  land,  about  half 
open,  small  buildings,  very  well  located. 
A  good  little  dairy  farm,  40  acres,  only 
$2,000.  Level  field  of  20  acres,  full  set 
comfortable  buildings,  close  to  school  and 
creamery,  only  Wz  miles  to  county  seat. 
Eighty  acres  3  miles  from  Centuria,  only 
$2,000.  Eighteen  acres  field,  good  house, 
lair  outbuildings,  clay  soil.  Easy  terms 
on  these  splendid  bargains  and  many 
others.  Send  for  map  and  list.  Baker, 
C-67.  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


UPPER  WISCONSIN  — BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing! 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask: 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000,  Madison.  Wis. 


HOME  OF  THE  LARGEST  CREAM- 
cry  in  the  world.  Crop  failures  un- 
known; soil  produces  prodigious  root 
crops,  timothy,  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  andl 
potatoes.  Sixty  improved  farms  for  sale 
at  much  less  than  real  value;  long  time, 
easy  terms.  Write  for  full  information. 
W.  E.  Webster,  Owner  and  Agent,  Hud- 
son, Wis. 


From  the  Nebraska 

Experiment  Station 

When  to  Cut  Corn  Silage— Under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  best  time  to  cut  corn 
for  silage  is  when  the  kernels  are  well 
dented  and  become  glazed  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  husks  and  the  lower  leaves 
are  drying  up.  More  mature  corn  has 
a  greater  nutritive  value  and  will  make 
tetter  silage  than  too  green  corn,  pro- 
viding it  contains  enough  moisture  to  in- 
sure good  fermentation.  Corn  cut  too 
green  makes  dark  colored,  sour  silage 
which  is  apt  to  cause  animals  to  scour. 
In  case  of  extreme  drouth  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  cut  the  corn  much 
earlier  than  usual.  The  best  time  for 
cutting  under  favorable  conditions  is 
When  the  corn  ceases  to  grow. 

Plowing  to  Save  Moisture— All  of  the 
considerable  number  of  tests  that  have 
been  made  during  the  last  several  years 
show  an  advantage  of  plowing  over 
disking  to  store  water.  If  the  weather 
continues  dry  during  a  test  of  this 
kind,  or  if  disking  kills  the  weeds 
as  thoroughly  as  the  plowing,  lit- 
tle difference  will  be  found.  If  the  disk- 
ing, however,  does  not  kill  all  the  weeds 
the  difference  will  be  greater,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  water  used  by  the 
•weeds.  Where  heavy  rains  come  during 
the  test,  the  advantage  of  plowing  over 
disking  will  be  greater.  The  plowing 
puts  the  soil  in  better  shape  than  does 
the  disk  to  catch  the  heavy  rains. 


Breeders'  Notes 


Wallace's  Duroc-Jerseys 

In  a  recent  letter  Clarence  Wallace,  the 
well  known  breeder  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs 
at  Wisner,  Neb.,  reports  everything  com- 
ing along  in  first-class  shape  with  Riv- 
erview  herd.  Mr.  Wallace  has  a  splen- 
did lineup  of  spring  pigs  this  year,  as  well 
as  a  choice  lot  of  older  stuff,  and  will  be 
in  a  position  to  supply  his  old  and  new 
customers  this  year  with  as  good  as  the 
breed  affords.  At  this  time  he  has  lor 
sale  a  choice  lot  of  spring  males  sired 
by  Colonel  Chief,  Proud  Colonel,  Golden 
Model  32d,  Long  Wonder  and  others.  He 
has  some  fall  males  that  are  really  out- 
standing individuals  and  good  enough  to 
so  into  any  herd  in  the  country.  We 
say  this  with  the  full  kowledge  of  the 
importance  of  this  statement,  and  we 
feel  justified  in  doing  so  because  we  have 
seen  these  boars  personally  and  know 
just  what  they  are.  Seven  of  these  are 
sired  by  Golden  Model  4th  and  two  by- 
Sensation  Wonder  2d.  Two  of  these  are 
out  of  Wonder  Lucy,  fourth-prize  sow  at 
the  Nebraska  State  Fair  in  1913.  These 
pigs  are  outstanding  good  ones.  There 
are  also  four  out  of  Fancy  Advance  2d, 
the  champion  sow  of  Nebraska  last  year. 
We  certainly  feel  that  our  readers  can 
make  no  mistake  in  writing  Mr.  Wallace 
if  thev  are  in  the  market  for  anything 
in  the  line  of  a  herd  boar.  We  will  guar- 
antee that  he  will  treat  you  right  and 
give  you  value  received.  Write  him  for 
further  information,  mentioning  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer. 


Cedar's  Durocs 

P.  P.  Cedar  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  has  as 
good  a  lot  of  spring  pigs  this  year  as  he 
has  had  in  a  long  time.  They  are  mak- 
ing a  nice  growth  and  are  coming  along 
in  dandy,  good  form.  The  larger  part  of 
these  pigs  are  sired  by  Cedar  Critic  2d, 
ad  he  is  some  good  hog,  too.  He  is  as 
smooth  as  an  apple,  with  a  good  bone, 
right  up  on  his  feet,  and,  best  of  all,  he 
Is  making  good  as  a  breeder.  Mr.  Cedar 
is  going  to  have  a  choice  lot  of  spring 
males  to  offer  from  now  on.  If  you 
want  something  in  that  line  you  will  find 
it  to  your  interest  to  write  him  early  in 
order  that  you  may  get  the  pick  of  what 
he  has  for  sale.  Watch  these  columns 
for  further  information  regarding  this 
herd,  and  when  writing  him  kindly  men- 
tion the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Valley  King  Dead 

Valley  King,  the  great  Duroc-Jersey 
boar  owned  by  F.  B.  Nelson  of  Lindsay, 
Neb.,  is  no  more.  Mr.  Nelson  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  this  great  hog  last 
week  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat. 
This  is  a  misfortune  to  the  breed,  as 
Valley  King  was  certainly  one  of  the 
great  breeding  boars  in  service  in  the 
west  today.  As  will  be  remembered,  he 
was  the  grand  champion  boar  at  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  in  1910.  He  was  the  un- 
disputed outstanding  winner  at  both 
shows,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dividuals ever  shown  at  either  fair.  Mr. 
Nelson  was  fortunate  in  having  a  choice 
lot  of  stuff  on  hand  sired  by  him.  Some 
of  this  will  be  included  in  his  October  2 
sale,  announcement  of  which  will  appear 
in  this  paper. 


Sale  Dates 


Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

November  E— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 


andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

February  15— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

October  2— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
October  2 — F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

October  6— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  14— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Nob. 

February  1— E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  S— R.  Widle  &  Sons',  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  15— Harry  TidiicK,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  16—  F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton, Neb. 

February  18— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
Clarks,  Neb. 

February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 

February  22— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 

February  23— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 

February  24 — E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa,  Neb. 

March  12— Edgar  Taylor,  Plainview,  Neb. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

October  19  and  20,  1914— H.  C.  Glissman, 
Station  B,  Omaha.    Sale  at  South  Omaha. 

Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 

la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 

December  8— H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt, 
Neb. 


MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY — Leghorns 

FOR  SALE— 50  YEARLING  SINGLE- 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  healthy  and  good 
looking,  including  my  winners.  Good 
layers.  Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 


Game  Cockerels 

BLACK-BREASTED  RED  GAME 
Cockerels  —  April  -  May  hatched,  range 
raised,  very  vigorous,  $1.50  each.  White 
Game  cockerels  same.  Enterprise  Farm, 
Beatrice.  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED  — AN  IDEA!  WHO  CAN 
think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you 
wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Inventions" 
and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money."  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attor- 
neys, Dept.  202,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOLSTEIN  CALVES— BEAUTIFULLY 
marked,  15-16ths  pure,  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
$17.50  each,  crated  for  shipment  anvwhere. 
Edgewood  Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


100  HEAD  OF  HEAVY-BONED  HAMP- 
shire  hogs,  all  ages,  $12.50  to  $25  each. 
E.  Dooley,  Selma,  la. 


HOLSTEIN  S     FOR     SALE— A  FEW 

high  grade  3-year-old  heifers,  all  giving 

milk  and  bred  to  freshen  this  fall.  E.  W. 
Corbit.  Atkinson,  Neb. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  18S0. 


MEN  WITH  PATENTABLE  IDEAS 
write  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Solicitors, 
Dept.  203,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
pups.  James  Cassell,  Fremont,  Neb. 


60  FOX  TERRIERS  OF  ALL  AGES; 
some  bred  females  Best  rat,  pet  or 
watch  dogs.  T.  H.  Kaldenberg,  Pella,  la. 


SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Minnesota 

200  FARMS  in  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  district, 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level 
or  rolling  prairie  land.  Timber  land 
Any  size  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80 
per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county 
has  never  had  a  crop  failure;  500,000  acres 
of  corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
lists.  Park  Region  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


Montana 

WORK  THE  NEW,  RICH  SOIL  IN 
the  Judith  Basin,  Montana,  where  they 
raise  30  to  60  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre 
and  splendid  alfalfa  without  irrigation. 
Our  farms  in  80,  160,  320,  640  or  1,000  acres 
for  $35  to  $45  an  acre.  Some  of  the  very 
choice,  close  to  town,  are  a  little  higher 
in  price.  Low  railway  rates.  William 
H.  Brown  Co.,  Hobson;  Montana,  or  5  N. 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago.    Agents  wanted. 


JUDITH  BASIN  (MONTANA)  FARMS 
—Come  to  Lewiston.  Can  show  you  grow- 
ing wheat,  yielding  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
Write  to  Farmers'  Land  Co.,  incorporated, 
Lewiston,  Mont. 


Missouri 

IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston.  221-226  Woodruff  Bldg., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS,  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— Crop  conditions  in  North 
Dakota  were  never  finer  than  now  and 
land  prices  are  going  up.  To  obtain 
settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of  track 
here  we  have  obtained  listings  of  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  lands, 
ready  to  farm,  and  will  sell  these  at  cost. 
Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again.  Roads, 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  all  estab- 
lished. Very  low  excursion  rates  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see  lands 
yourself  or  write  for  full  particulars.  J. 
S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agent,  Soo  Line 
Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BLUE 
book  describing  my  rich,  black  Red  River 
Valley  farms.  Corn,  clover  and  alfalfa 
successfully  grown.  Wm.  McRoberts, 
Casselton,  N.  D. 


Nebraska 

FOR  SALE  —  FINELY  IMPROVED 
five  acres  near  state  farm.  E.  W.  Allen, 
37th  and  X  Sts.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Wyoming 

GOVERNMENT     LAND  —  GET  320 
acres;    we    stock   your   land;    buy  your 
crop.   Some  means  required.  Particulars 
free.  Wyoming  Settlement,  Janet,  Wvo. 


AUTOMOBILES 

70  USED  CARS— WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Wlrite  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
o,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

SPLE'NDID  PAYING  BUSINESS 
ready  for  refined,  intelligent  man  or 
woman,  over  30  years  old,  to  take  hold 
of  as  district  agent.  Large  corporation. 
Products  extensively  advertised.  Thou- 
sands use  and  indorse.  Every  home 
needs  badly.  Investment  of  $52.50,  fully 
secured.  Position  should  pay  over  $2J>00 
yearly.  Satisfactory  references  required. 
921  Curtiss  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed-  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


LEARN  THE  AUTO  BUSINESS  — 
Practical  work.  No  books  used.  Sta- 
tionary engineering.  Special  rate.  Write 
for  free  catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School, 
2352  O  St.,   Lincoln,  Neb.  

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 
wants  men  and  women  over  IS;  $65  to> 
$150  month.  Thousands  appointments 
coming.  Common  education  sufficient. 
List  of  positions  open  free.  Write  im- 
mediately. Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  J-94, 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Examination  October  14;  good  salary. 
Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  -  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


I  WANT  ALFALFA  TIMOTHY  SEED. 
Have  select  stocks  of  all  seeds  for  sale. 
Werter  DeVaughn,  1614  Harney  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

(15)  * 


You  Smoke  a  "Better"  Tobacco- 
Why  Not  Smoke  the  Best? 

THE  tobacco  you  now  smoke  you  consider 
"better  tobacco  than  you  ever  smoked  be- 
fore."  Naturally  you  keep  trying  until 
you  find  a  "better"  one. 

But  it  stands  to  reason  that  since  there  is  a 
difference  in  tobaccos,  you  may  be  missing 
still  greater  pleasure  in  a  still  better  smoke— in 
the  BEST  smoke,  in  fact. 

Tuxedo  is  the  best  smoke  because  no  better 
tobacco  leaf  grows,  and  no  process  of  treating 
tobacco  leaf  equals  the  original  "Tuxedo  Pro- 
cess." 


WALLACE  IRWIN 

Wallace  Irwin,  writer  and  lyric- 
ist, author  of  ''Letters  of  a  Jap- 
anese Schoolboy,"  etc.,  says: 

"Tuxedo  is  always  welcome.  A 
pleasant  smoke,  a  mental  bracer 
— the  ideal  tobacco." 


JAMES   W.  LOYND 

James  W.  Loynd,  superintendent 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co., 
at  Philadelphia,  says: 

"I  could  not  smoke  a  pipe  until 
X  smoked  Tuxedo.  I  found  It  a 
cool — mild — even-burning'  tobacco 
of  delightful  flavor.  As  a  solace 
and  relief  after  a  strenuous  day. 
It  is  the  'Real  Thing'." 


WM.  COATES 
Wm.    Coates,   Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department, 

says: 

"Tuxedo  la  mild,  with  no  tongue- 
bite  and  no  throat  Irritation.  X 
like  it  as  well  as  any  tobacco  that 
X  have  ever  used." 


£7u/xedo 

^^■■^  The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

We  know  that  Tuxedo  is  made  of  the  BEST 
tobacco-rich,  mellow,  perfectly  aged  Kentucky 
Burley.  None  better  can  be  bought,  because 
none  better  is  grown. 

It  is  treated  by  the  famous  original  "Tuxedo 
Process"  for  removing  the  sting  and  bite  of 
natural  vegetable  oils. 

Tuxedo  was  born  in  1904.  Its  first  imitator 
appeared  two  years  later.  Since  then  a  host 
of  imitations  have  sprung  up. 

No  other  tobacco  can  give  the  unique  pleas- 
ure of  Tuxedo  because  no  other  maker  has 
yet  been  able  to  equal  the  Tuxedo  quality. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  1  ft  «  Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  r. 
tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  I UU     with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  .  0u 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustration 
art  about  out- 
half  size  of 
real  packages* 


"  Miii  i  i  i  i  i  r  r  i  i  i  ■  ■  i  i  i  t  i  i  i  i  u  i  n  J 


HENRY  HUTT 

Henry  Hutt,  whose  "American 
Girl"    creations    have   made  him 

famous,  says. 

"A  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  pats  new 
life  into  me.  The  mildest  and 
purest  tobacco  grown." 


GEORGE  E.  PHILIPS 

George  E.  Phillips,  Mayor  of  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  says: 

"A  good  pipe,  and  Tuxedo  to 
fill  it,  and  I'm  satisfied.  The  to- 
bacco in  the  little  green  tin  has 
no  rival  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned." 


W.  HAYDEN  COLLINS 

W.  Hay  den  Collins,  prominent  in 
real  estate  and)  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  says: 

"I've  compared  Tuxedo  with 
other  tobaccos,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Tuxedo.  It  leads  by 
a  wide  margin  in  purity  and  mild- 
ness." 


I  I' 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy  Omaha,  August  15,  1914  Number  714 


A  Cooling  Drink  in  the 
Hot  Sun  or  a  Hot  Drink  | 
in  Winter's  Icy  Blast. 

WHILE  in  the  field,  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  THERMOS  pro- 
vide! refreshment  for  theFarmer be- 
cause THERMOS  keeps  fluids  icy  cold  72 
hours  after  ice  has  been  left  behind.  On 
chilly  days  THERMOS  is  useful  because  it 
insures  a  drink  of  steaming  hot  coffee  or  tea 
24  hours  after  the  liquid  has  left  the  fire. 


THERMOS 


is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  modern 
farm,  indoors  and  out.  In  a  thousand  and  one 
ways  THERMOS  is  the  Farmer's  faithful  fiiend, 
ideal  for  hunting,  fishing,  picnic  and  field  lunches. 
Prove  ^ou  can  '  appreciate  the  value  of 
,  -.  ,  THERMOS  until  you  try  it.  If  your 
Its  Value  dea|er  dof5  not  haT£  THERMOS,  send 

At  Our  us  $|  ,50  and  we  will  send  you  pre- 
Risk  Paid  the  regular  pint,  full  nickel  plated, 
  THERMOS  Bottle  regularly  sold  in  Eng- 
land at  $5.  Guaranteed  Satisfaction  or  Money  Back. 

Price  $2.00  in  Canada 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 
Norwich,  Conn.  Toronto,  Canada 

Send  lor  Free  Thermos  Picture  Cut-out  lor  Children.  * 


The  General 
sayss- 

The  blue  sky  isn't  a  good  roof 
for  farm  machinery.  Roof  your 
barn  and  machine  shed  with 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

Guaranteed  for  IS  yean 
and  will  last  longer 

There  is  no  test  by  which  you 
can  know  how  long  a  roof  will 
last.  Your  safeguard  is  the  man- 
ufacturer's responsibility. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain- teed 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


CARPENTER  PAPEE  CO.,     -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing. 


The  AUTO-FED  AN  Hay  Press 

2-horse,  8-etroke,  *  -gja?  i  Two  men  can  run  it.  Saves 

seil-Jet.l.     Fully  AWH  %  the  labor.    Takes  a  feed 

guaranteed.  film    II  with  division  board. 
FREE  CATALOG 


Send  Us  Your  Orders  ' 
and  Consignments  of  Hay. 


«UT0-FED»N  HAY  PRESS  C0..1550West  12th  SL.Kansas  City,  Mo. 


lilt 

fresults  ft  »  bottle, «  for  »0.  At 
jjj  Mil  drug  stores.  Ask  for  Free 
§  Book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse." 
\  Dr.  B.J.  Kendall  Co. ,  Eoolturg,  rsllt.Vt.  < 


WILL  YOU  TAKE-ORDERS? 

Many  earn  ABO  to  IfcflO  uviTy  wrick  ilrmODfllratlnRour 
Ttew  Hteel  Automatic  Hundl  Tool.  A  combina- 
tion Jack,  Fence  Stretcher,  Rollcvr  Slid  Mender,  Post 
•  n4  Stump  Puller,  Tiro  Tlgbuuor,  Cable  U  u.-r.lN,  , 
PvInc,  Hotnt,  Wrench  ,eto.  Saves  ooat  o  11  6  tools  imM 
every  day  i,yfarm<-r»  and  othora.  Lifts'!  Tona.  Bold 
(on  trial.  Life  Uuarantce.  Be  llrat  to  oontrol  thli 
new  bllilDfM  1  n  your  conntv.  Bparo  time  or  permanent  work. 
Hmnplnloitm-fl.  Credit  given.  Wrlio  for  fsotory  alienor  offer, 
CHAS.  E.  BENEFIEL  CO..  Inc.  257 .  Industrial  Bid:.,  Indianapolia.  lad. 


.aTss.   ^R.  |Kak  MM  HARVESTER  with  bind'T  ;it- 

■  nHllilM  taehment.  ruts  anil  thrown  in 

B      H  W  YKJ3  OKA  piles  on  horvi'Ster  or  winrowa. 
I  ajH  BIS  mwm  ™"n  an<i  tiorse  cut  ami 
^L0  ^bsW  IB  H  <  'iu"l 

^mw  ^m7  ■■■■cviTyi.h'i".  Price  only  120.00 
with  fodder  hinder.  J.  D.  Home.  Ilnswell,  Colo. ,  writes: 
"Your  oorn  harvester!  s  al  I  you  claim  lor  It  ;  cut,  tied 
and  shocked  fiS  aoree  mllo.cano  and  corn  last  year." 

Testimonials  nnd  catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  hnr- 
vi  .  tcr.    Addr.    i  PROCESS  MFO.  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 
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Homeseekers'  Number 

IT  THIS  season  of  the  year,  if  ever,  there  comes  to  us  the 
call  of  the  road,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  desire  to 
seek  the  unknown  that  has  led  men  for  centuries  from 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  home  to  the  conquest  of  new, 
wild  lands.  No  longer  do  we  load  up  the  prairie  schooner  and  set 
forth  with  all  our  farm  and  household  goods  piled  up  behind  the 
slow-moving  oxen.  No  longer  do  we  fear  the  perils  of  the  desert, 
nor  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  hostile  Indians.  Civilization  has 
made  safe  the  path  of  the  seeker  for  a  new  home.  In  a  few  days 
of  comfortable  travel  we  now  can  cover  the  trail  that  once  took 
as  many  months  of  hardship. 

But  still,  under  these  changed  conditions,  the  tide  of  settlers 
is  moving,  and  still  it  moves  westward.  From  the  lands  that  culti- 
vation and  density  of  population  have  made  high  priced  to  the 
low-priced  lands  of  the  more  sparsely  settled  states  there  is  an 
enormous  exodus  annually.  To  what  do  these  movers  go  and  for 
what  do  they  go?  What  do  these  different  states  hold  in  store 
for  their  newly  adopted  sons? 

These  are  vital  questions  and  should  be  considered  carefully 
before  we  start  out  in  search  of  new  homes  in  strange  states. 
Every  year  hundreds  of  our  readers  move  farther  west.  For 
those  who  are  planning  a  western  move  this  year  we  have  tried  10 
secure  information  that  will  help  them  in  their  choice  of  a  loca- 
tion. Some  prefer  one  kind  of  country,  some  another.  In  many 
of  our  western  states  there  is  plenty  of  cheap  land.  In  our  next 
issue  we  will  tell  you  something  of  the  kind  of  land  in  each  of 
these  states,  its  conditions  and  possibilities.  If  you  are  consider- 
ing a  move  study  carefully  the  country  into  which  you  are  think- 
ing of  moving. 
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With  Quick 
Detachable 
Shares 

Unscrew  One  Nut — That's  All 

""THE  latest  improvement  on  John 
Deere  Sulky  and  Gang  Plows  13 
John  Deere  Quick  Detachable 
Shares.  Unscrew  one  nut  and  the 
share  comes  off — slip  share  on, 
tighten  the  one  nut  and  you  are 
ready  for  work.  Shares  on  or  off 
quick,  that's  the  idea.  Here's  what 
it  means  to  you: 

1.  No  trouble  to  change  shares. 

2.  Eighty  percent  of  time  saved. 

3.  Nodangerof  damaging  share. 

4.  Share  is  drawn  up  closer. 

5.  Share  is  stronger — not  weak- 
ened by  bolt  holes. 

6.  Resharpened  or  sprung 
shares  can  be  drawn  into 
place — no  drift  punch  nec- 
essary. 

7.  No  unequal  strain  on  share. 

8.  No  injury  to  hands  in  taking 
share  off. 

We  have  beautifully  illustrated 
booklets  on  the  following  plows 
with  John  Deere  Quick  Detachable 
Shares: 

New  Deere  Sulky  and  Gang. 

(High  Lift  Frame  Plows). 
John  Deere  Stag  Sulky  and  Gang. 

(Low  Lift  Frameles8  Plows). 
John  Deere  Two  Way  Sulky. 

(Side  Hill  or  Irrigated  Land). 
John  Deere  Engine  Gangs. 

(For  Traction  Engines). 
Mention    the    booklet   that  you 
want  and  ask  for  our  big  free  book — ■ 

"Better  Farm  Implements 
and  How  to  Use  Them.'* 

Describes  the  John  Deere  full 
line  of  farm  implements.  It 
should  be  on  every  farm.  Tells 
how  to  adjust  important  tools. 

Ask  for  package  P  15,  Address 
your  letter  to 

JOHN  DEERE 

PUBLICITY  DEPT.       MOLINE,  ILL. 


"Ohio"  1914  Model 

The  Improved  Logical 

Silo  Filler 

"Ohio"  improvements  for 
1913  were  radical  —  and 
■with  marvelous  results. 
Don't  close  a  deal  for  any  Cutter 
and  take  chances  with  unknown 
makes  until  you  see  what  the 
"Ohio"  offers. 

59  years'  experience— absolutely  de- 
pendable quality. 

Famous  Direct  Drive 

The  machine  that  is  driven,  cuts  and 
elevates  direct  from  main  shaft.  Simple, 
compact— low  speed  fan— non-explosive 
— non-clogging  on  any  cut.  Cuts  clean 
on  all  crops— knives  can't  spring. 

One  Lever  Controls  Ail 

Entire  feed  reverses  by  wood  friction 
at  finger  pressure— no  strain— not  a  gear 
tooth  changes  mesh.  All  gears  perfectly 
housed.  Famous  "Bull-Dog"  grip  self- 
feed.    Enormous  half-inch  cut  tonnage, 

60  to  250  tons  a  day  —  6  to  15  h.  p.  20- 
year  durability.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Many 
big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  "Ohio"  folder  today, 
also  "Silo  Filler  Logic."  A  postal  will  do. 

Modern  Silage  Methods" 
a  264-page  book  mailed 
for  10c,  coin  or  stamps. 

JHE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 
31 3  Broadway 
Salem,  Ohio 
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Be  An  Auto  Expert 

and  Ret  $100  to  $150  a  month  or  more.  There  are 
not  enough  experienced  men  to  fill  good  jobs  be- 
cause the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster 
than  men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest,  best  equipped 
auto  school  In  the  West.  You  get  complete 
instruction  in  auto  machine  shops,  many  makes  of 
autos.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large  touring 
cars.    Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS"N. 
2852North  20th  Street  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Practical  and  Profitable  Beef  Production 


Pure-Bred  Hereford  Herd  of  E.  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs  is  Good  Example  of  Right  Methods 


IS?  the  practical  every-day,  well- 
bred,  but  flarm-raised  cattle  that 
most  satisfactorily  fill  the  de- 
mand of  the  cattle  industry. 
There  is  a  crisis  now  on  hand  in 
the  beef  cattle  business  of  this 
country.  There  is  a  great  shortage 
of  cattle  to  satisfy  the  urgent  demands  of  meat 
consumption.  This  means  that  there  must  be 
an  extraordinary  effort  put  forth  in  breeding 
to  readjust  this  unbalanced  condition  between 
the  consuming  and  the  producing  interests. 

There  should  be  beef  cattle  to  satisfy  the 
meat  demand,  and  at  prices  that  will  justify 
production  and!  at  the  same  time  be  within 
reach  of  the  consumer.  The  common  laboring 
people  represent  the  great  body  of  meat  eaters 
and  must  not  be  oppressed  in  the  matter  of 
price  because  of  a  scarcity  of  cattle  in  the 
country. 

Better  Quality  Demanded 
One  of  the  greatest  legitimate  influences  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  and  the  one  that 
most  quickly  can  be  brought  into  force,  is  the 
breeding  of  a  better  quality  of  beef  cattle;  not 
the  breeding  of  better  cattle  than  the  best  that 
exists  at  this  time,  -but  a  more  general  ef- 
fort by  everyone  engaged  in  producing  cattle  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  cattle  they  are  pro- 
ducing. This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  better 
bulls. 

This  reform  must  commence  at  once,  and 
jointly  with  the  two  classes  of  men.  engaged  in 
breeding  cattle — the  breeder  of  pure-bred  oat- 
tie  and  the  breeder  of  grade  cattle.  The  for- 
mer must  raise  the  standard  of  his  herd  by  the 
use  of  better  bulls  and  the  castration  of  all  ef- 
feminate youngsters  that  happen  to  come  in  his 
crop  of  calves.  Don't  keep  a  bull  calf  for  sale 
as  a  breeder  that  has  not  distinctly  the  making 
of  a  good  bull;  all  heifery,  steery,  effeminate 
appearing  bull  calves  should  be  steered  at  once 
and  not  left  and  sold  to  some  breeder  of  grade 
cattle,  and  be  the  means  of  holding  him  back 
beyond  his  opportunities,  such  as  he  would  ex- 
perience if  you  sold  him  a  good  bull  of  mascu- 
line character. 

Scrub  Pure-Bred  a  Menace 

There  are  some  breeders  of  pure-bred  cat- 
tle who  are  following  this  suggestion — many,  we 
may  truthfully  say.  Some,  however,  think  a 
pure-bred  bull,  though  an  inferior  animal,  is 
better  than  a  grade.  Here  is  the  mistjake  and 
one  of  the  damaging  influences  against  the 
pure-bred  bulls.  A  poor  calf  getter,  though 
pedigreed,  is  the  worst  sort  of  advertising  any 
breeder  can  give  himself.  He  can  scarcely  out- 
live it  even  by  honest  dealing  and  reform  in  this 
kind  of  work.  Go  over  your  bull  calves  and! 
use  the  knife  freely.  There  is  going  to  be  a  big 
demand  for  good  bulls,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
get  a  reputation  for  being  a  good  breeder  and 
selling  nothing  that  you  are  ashamed  to  meet 
any  time  in  the  sale  ring. 

A  good  example  of  a  cattle-breeding  enter- 
prize,  where  the  proprietors  have  been  breeding 
for  results,  and  whose  young  stock  show  that 


they  are  on  the  high  road  to  improvement,  a 
general  bettering  and  advancement  over  the 
beef  and  milk  qualities  of  the  original  founda- 
tion herd  that  they  so  qarefully  selected  in  the 
outstart,  is  the  firm  of  E.  E.  and  N.  T.  Youngs 
of  Lexington,  Neb.  The  firm  consists  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Youngs. 

They  are  not  listed  among  the  older  breeders 
of  pure-bred  cattle,  but  come  in  a  later  genera- 
tion,, having  embarked  in  the  pure-bred  Here- 
ford cattle  breeding  industry  in  1901,  when 
"the  better  beef  cattle"  agitation  was  abroad  in 
the  land,  when  cattle  growers,  cattle  breeders 
and  cattle  handlers  were  drawing  the  lines 
pretty  closely  between  the  good,  medium  good 
and  common  beef  cattle  of  the  country. 

From  Feeders  to  Breeders 

These  were  the  times  of  closer  discrimina- 
tion in  quality,  especially  in  feeder  cattle,  than 
formerly  existed.  The  Youngs  were  feeders, 
buyers  and'  handlers,  and  understood  from  con- 
tact in  the  business  what  it  meant  to  have  a 
girade  or  two  grades  higher  each  year  in  the 
feed  yard  when  the  feeding  season  closed  and 
the  year's  work  was  scored  up  at  the  hands  of 
the  packer  buyer,  the  place  of  last  resort.  It 
was  this  experience  th{at  prompted  the  Youngs 
to  study  more  closely  the  type  of  animal  best 
suited  for  the  feed  yard  and  the  packer.  It 
was  the  steer  in  the  feed  yard  that  created  the 
ambition  in  the  minds  of  the  Youngs  to  im- 
prove on  the  quality  of  the  beef  animal  as  a 
basis  for  beef-making. 

The  pure-bred  Hereford  was  selected  as 
their  choice  from  which  the  ideal  beef  animal 
was  to  be  created.  Their  specifications,  how- 
ever, were  a  little  beyond  a  modest  requirement 
for  the  average  Hereford,  and  they  soon  found 
themselves  in  an  apparently  'almost  hopeless 
search  for  big,  smooth,  active,  well  propor- 
tioned beefy  animals.  When  these  were  found 
they  were  not  for  sale;  somebody  else  had  the 
same  realization  that  more  beef  of  excellent 
quality  in  the  same  animal  was  more  desirable 
than  to  hlave  it  in  two  animals.  The  big  ton 
bull  with  the  prospect  of  developing  to  a  much 
heavier  weight  was  the  standard  set  by  the 
Youngq,  and  nothing  with  a  prospect  much 
lower  than  this  could  be  considered1. 

Bought  Only  the  Best 

The  first  bull  purchased  was  Varsity  Donald, 


Stray 


Plants 

Treat  good  resolutions  like  corn — if  one 
fails  replant  it. 

You  mlay  make  life  a  harmless  dance — if 
you  permit  your  own  heart  to  furnish  the  music. 

The  stripes  of  beating  may  be  "a  good  thing 
for  the  boy,"  but  you  wouldn't  think  of  treating 
a  young  tree  that  way  to  make  it  grow. 

Keep  the  light  of  caution  burning,  and  avoid 
a  head-on  collision  with  "bad  luck." 

If  you  must  turn  robber,  hold  up  Nature, 
with  a  mattock  and  a  brier  scythe. — J.  H.  Maclo- 
ley  in  Ohio  Farmer. 


bred  by  the  University  of  Nebraska,  by  Beau 
Donald  7th,  he  by  Beau  Donald.  He  was  an 
excellent  and  very  satisfactory  breeder.  The 
second  bull  introduced  into  the  herd  was  Pres- 
ton, bought  of  Jim  Gibson  of  Odessa,  Mo.  The 
third  was  Tempter  3d  by  Beaumont,  bred  by 
William  Hutcheson  of  Bolchow,  Mo.;  he  cost 
$820  as  a  calf.  Cows  have  been  added  to  the 
herd  from  Tom  Mortimer's  herd  of  Stanton, 
Neb.:  W.  N.  Rogers  of  McCook,  Neb.;  Gudgel  & 
Simpson,  Independence,  Mo.;  Allen  Bros,  of 
Cambridge,  Neb.,  and  Scott  &  Marsh,  Missouri. 
Size,  quality  and  vigor  were  always  requisites 
with  this  firm,  and  this  was  observed  and  car- 
ried out  with  all  their  purchases  of  cows  as  well 
as  with  bulls. 

There  are  now  in  the  Youngs  herd  about  as 
fine  a  lot  of  big,  smooth,  well-fleshed,  matronly 
cows,  with  every  evidence  of  being  able  to  raise 
big,  fat  calves,  that  any  cattle  admirer  or  critic 
will  find  in  a  long  journey  among  pure-breds. 
The  size,  shape  and  weight  of  the  cows  at  a 
glance  shows  the  beef  quality.  The  big  udders 
and  the  big,  fat  calves  that  follow  these  cows 
tell  the  tale  of  plenty  of  milk  for  raising  the 
calves. 

Herd  is  Not  Pampered 

The  Youngs  have  a  fine  home  for  these 
matronly  Herefords  to  enjoy.  There  are  480. 
acres,  classed  among  the  best  land  in  Dawson 
county,  nicely  improved,  with  barns  and  sta- 
bling for  several  hundred  head  of  stock,  with 
an  abundhnce  of  shade,  groves,  watering  ac- 
commodations, etc.,  in  every  enclosure.  This 
farm  carries  the  appearance  of  peace  and 
plenty,  and  every  animal  seems  contented,  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  of  pampering.  The  herd 
depends  entirely  upon  pasture  from  spring  till 
the  close  of  the  autumn  season — a  practical, 
every-day  herd  that  can  go  out  into  the  hands 
of  any  reasonable  caretaker  and  make  good  as 
profitable  beef  producers.  The  Youngs  herd 
comprises  about  150  head,  fifty  of  which  are 
in  the  breeding  cow  list. 

Mr.  Youngs,  while  absorbed  in  his  pure- 
breds,  finds  time  to  devote  a  portion  of  his 
efforts  to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  his 
county,  town  and  community.  He  is  known, 
honored  and  respected  by  everybody  in  his  dis- 
trict of  country. 

This  firm  is  a  little  different  from  the  usual 
live  stock  breeding  firms  from  the  fact  that 
husband  and  wife  are  equal  partners,  having 
formed  a  co-partnership  under  the  rules  gov- 
erning such  partnership  affairs.  Equal  capital 
was  invested  tand  equal  division  is  made  of  pro- 
ceeds above  the  operating  expenses  when  fig- 
ured up  at  the  end  of  each  year,  with  invoice 
of  stock  taken. 

After  thirteen  years  of  successful  breeding 
and  management  of  the  herd,  in  which  buying 
and  selling  has  entered  into  the  affairs  of  the 
company  quite  extensively,  Mr.  Youngs  ex- 
presses a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  the  work, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  mention  his  partner 
as  a  strong  flactor  on  its  advisory  board. 

(3) 


Fairs  Are  for  the  Farmer  and  His  Family 

Valuable  Assistance  in  Work  and  an  Lnjoyable  Vacation  May  Be  Found  at  the  State  Fair 


Boys'  Camps  Are  Gaining  in  Popularity 


Everybody  Likes  to  See  a  Good  Race 


OING  to  the  state  fair  this  year?" 

GThis  will  be  a  common  question 
during  the  next  month  or  six 
weeks.  How  will  you  answer  the 
question?  Many  of  our  flarmers 
will  answer  it  affirmatively,  with 
the  proviso  "if  it  doesn't  rain,"  or 
"if  it  does  rain,"  or  "if  the  boys  will  stay  at 
home  and  do  the  chores,"  or  if  many  other  lit- 
tle things  don't  come  in  the  way. 

Why  have  our  stfcte  fairs  grown  to  the  enor- 
mous size  they  have?     Principally  because  of 
the  practical  benefit  the  state  and  its 
citizens  get  from  these  institutions. 

Is  the  fair  of  today  the  fair  of  yes- 
terday? In  many  respects,  yes;  in 
many,  no.  The  fair  of  yesterday  was 
a  show  of  the  best  in  the  line  of 
farm  animals  and  products  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  with  the 
horse  race,  music,  amusements,  etc. 
In  the  latter  class  we  have  the  fake 
and  immoral  shows,  gambling  de- 
vices and  the  bar  from  which  intox- 
icating liquors  were  freely  dis- 
pensed. The  fair  of  today  is  the 
great  live  stock  show,  the  show  of 
the  best  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, the  best  and  latest  in  agricul- 
tural implements  and  machinery, 
the  school  exhibits,  the  horse  race, 
clean  amusements,  good  music,  and, 
probably  best  and  most  important  of 
all,  the  baby  show. 

Fairs  Improve  Live  Stock  . 
We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  splendid  farm 
animals  on  thousands  of  ljarms  in  this  country 
are  the  indirect  result  of  the  state,  district  or 
county  fair.  These  great  animal  shows  bring 
out  the  best  there  is  in  live  stock  on  our  farms. 
They  speak  volumes  for  the  intelligence,  skill 
and  determination  of  the  men  who  produced 
them.  These  splendid  animals  show  what  some 
man  has  been  able  to  accomplish.  What  one 
man  has  (accomplished  along  this  line  another 
can  do  if  he  will.  It  requires  determination  to 
succeed  and  application  of  detail.    The  best  in 


many  an  animal  can  be  brought  out  only  by  at- 
tention to  many  little  details. 

Thousands  of  our  farmers  each  year  plan 
to  go  to  their  state  fair  to  see  the  stock  on  ex- 
hibition and  very  often  to  buy  an  animal  to 
place  in  the  herd'  with  a  view  to  improving  what 
they  have.  Many  of  our  young  men  starting 
out  for  themselves  have  gone  to  the  fair  and 
noted  that  the  animals  they  have  had  at  home 
didn't  by  any  means  come  up  to  standard.  From 
that  day  they  determined  to  have  nothing  but 
the  best,  bought  good  animals  for  a  start  and 


Take  Your  Family  and  Spend  the  Week 

made  a  success.  In  .  all  these  cases  the  fairs 
must  hjave  the  credit  for  improving  the  quality 
of  live  stock  on  these  farms. 

Lessons  from  Success  of  Others 
It  has  become  the  practice  of  many  of  our 
farmers  to  go  to  the  state  fair  to  note  the  im- 
provement in  the  grain,  apples,  peaches,  grapes 
and  other  fruits;  to  see  what  new  and  practical 
piece  of  machinery  has  been  devised  during 
the  last  year,  and  to  know  by  actual  observation 
whether  or  not  he  has  been  keeping  up  with  the 


procession.  The  farmer  who  does  not  keep  in 
touch  with  improvements  in  farm  machinery  is 
making  a  serious  mistake.  These  are  days  of 
high-priced  labor.  The  up-to-date  farmer  must 
take  advantage  of  improved  machinery  to  farm 
economically.  The  big  state  fair  is  the  place  to 
find  the  latest  in  this  line. 

The  time  was  when  we  carelessly  selected 
the  seed  corn  and!  other  grains  from  our  List 
year's  crop  and  sometimes  wondered  why  we 
didn't  get  better  results.  A  few  visits  to  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  state  fair  showed 
us  we  didn't  have  what  we  should 
have  both  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
grain.  The  object  lesson  taught  us 
the  necessity  of  better  selection  of 
seed.  Better  seed  on  the  farms  has 
added  millions  of  dollars  in  wealth 
to  the  country. 

The  splendid  quality  of  fruit  com- 
ing under  our  inspection  on  the  ta- 
bles in  the  horticultural  building  has 
given  many  of  us  our  first  lesson  in 
the  value  of  properly  planting, 
pruning  and  growing  our  fruit.  How 
many  of  us  have  asked  the  man  in 
charge  how  he  could  grow  such  ap- 
ples and  '  have  them  free  from 
worms,  finding  out  for  the  first  time 
the  necessity  of  spraying  the  fruit 
trees. 

Horse  Racing  at  Its  Best 
The  horse  race  at  the  fair  is  as 
old  as  the  fair  itself  and  we  believe 
an  important  part  of  the  fair.  The 
modern  fair  has  eliminated  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  horse 
race.  Gambling  has  been  cut  out  by  prohibit- 
ing pool  selling,  and  race  officials  appreciate  the 
fact  that  fake  races  can  no  longer  be  tolerated 
if  the  popularity  of  the  horse  race  is  to  be 
maintained. 

At  the  race  course  on  the  fair  grounds  are 
comfortable  seats  where  the  fair  visitor  may 
take  his  family  and  enjoy  an  afternoon  of  rest 
and  pleasure.  Generally  good!  music  is  given 
during  the  races,  as  well  as  some  clean  vaude- 
ville acts. 


No  One  Has  Any  Objection  to  Clean,  Wholesome  Amusements 
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The  school  exhibit  at  our  fairs  is  certainly 
one  in  which  every  citizen  should  be  interested. 
It  is  an  inspiration  to  anyone  to  note  at  these 
exhibits  what  the  children  can  do  and  are  doing. 
The  patient  teacher  in  the  school  room  and  the 
superintendent  of  this  exhibitt  at  these  flairs 
are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  this  part  of  the 
big  show. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  school  exhibit  in. 
some  of  our  fairs  is  the  showing  of  the  up-to- 
date  model  school  room.  It  shows  how  the 
seats  should  best  be  arranged,  how  the  windows 
should  be  placed  to  give  the  best  light  and  the 
general  plan  by  which  the  student  may  be  able 
to  jvork  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
Amusements  Are  Clean 
The  amusement  feature  of  many  of  our> 
state  fairs  has  undergone  a  very  material 
change  in  the  last  few  years.  Gambling  and 
the  open  selling  of  intoxicating  liquors  have 
been  done  away  with.  Bootlegging  is  carried 
on  in  some  places,  but  we  must  say  that  state 
fair  officials  generally  are  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  stop  any  liquors  from  coming 
onto  the  grounds.  Patrons  should  more  gener- 
ally recognize  this  fact  and  give  state  fair  of- 
ficials all  the  assistance  possible  along  this  line. 

Certain  classes  of  amusements,  we  think, 
are  essential  to  the  conducting  of  the  modern 
fair.  In  all  pursuits  some  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment must  be  interspersed  with  the  serious.  On 
the  fair  grounds  we  like  to  see  the  Fe-ris  wheel, 
the  merry-go-round,  the  trained  animal  show 
and  other  clean,  wholesome  amusements. 

The  day  of  the  girl  in  gaudy  attire,  the  sug- 
gestive show,  the  "catch  'em  and 
skin  'em"  show,  is  past  on  any  fair 
ground,  and  when  this  fact  is  recog- 
nized by  fair  officials  their  fair  will 
be  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  gen- 
eral public  than  ever  before,  and 
that  fair  in  consequence  will  get  an 
increased  attendance  from  the  better 
class  of  people,  the  people  on  whom 
the  fair  can  and  must  depend  for 
substantial  support. 

For  What  Do  We  Go? 
In    arranging    and    conducting  a 
fair  the  officials  must  keep  in  mind 
this   one   central   thought:  "What 
are  the  exhibits  and  attractions  that 
induce  people  to  come  to  the  fair 
and  pay  their  50-cent  pieces  for  ad- 
mission?"   The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  believes  the  great  masses  of 
people  pay  to  see  the  live  stocks  the  general 
farm  exhibits,  the  races,  and  to  hear"  the  splen- 
did music.    They  don't  pay  their  50-cent  pieces 
at  the  gate  to  see  the  fake  show  or  the  girl 
show.     True,  many  of  them  visit  these  after 
they  get  into  the  fair  grounds,  but  a  very,  very 
small  per  cent  of  them  would  stay  away  on  ac- 
count of  these  shows  being  eliminated. 


The  farmer  and  his  family  go  to  the  fair  for 
education  and  a  vacation  and  don't  go  to  be 
"educated"  and  many  times  positively  insulted 
by  these  fake  shows. 

Music  Really  Good 

One  of  the  features  of  the  modern  fair  is 
the  music.  Our  big  state  fair  officials  have  cer- 
tainly recognized  the  importance  of  good  music, 
and  the  visitor  who  has  never  attended  one  of 
these  shows  little  knows  what  is  in  store  for 
him  in  this  line.  There  is  no  one  place  where 
one  can  go  and  he&r  in  the  way  of  good  music 
anything  to  compare  with  what  he  will  hear 
at  these  big  fairs,  especially  for  the  money. 
This  feature  should  be  encouraged  and  if  pos- 
sible enlarged. 

Learn  About  Your  Baby 
The  b)aby  exhibit  at  the  fair  is  new.  True, 
in  the  past  we  have  had  baby  shows,  where  the 
prettiest  little  human  doll,  dressed  and  curled 
and  bedecked  with  jewelry,  won  a  prize, 
awarded  by  a  bachelor  judge,,  and  the  Avhole 
thing  was  a  huge  joke.  The  present-day  baby 
show  is  placed  on  a  scientific  and  practical 
basis.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Watts  of  Iowa  was  its 
originator,  and  seldom  hias  there  been  an  idea 
so  quickly  taken  up  and  made  generally  popu- 
lar throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  State  after  state  is  including  the 
baby  health  contest,  or  better  baby  show,  in  its 
list  of  departments,  and  it  has  the  largest  and 
most  interested  crowds  of  any  exhibit  at  the 
fair. 

Not  the  prettiest  baby,  but  the  most  perfect 


Few  State  Fairs  Now  Have  Such  Shows  as 
This  on  the  Grounds 


Farmers  Attending  the  Iowa  State  Fair 

baby,  wins  the  prize.  Score  cards  are  arranged 
for  each  baby  entered,  showing  development, 
both  physically  and  mentally.  Doctors  gladly 
give  their  services  in  making  thorough  examina- 
tions of  the  babies,  and  many  a  mother  has, 
learned  things  about  her  baby  at  the  fair  that 
will  influence  his  whole  future.  Not  the  parents 
of  the  prize  winners  get  the  most  benefit  from 
these  contests.  The  parents  of  the  babies  that 
do  not  win  prizes  learn  what  the  trouble  is  and 
are  often  given  most  valuable  advice  as  to  how 
to  correct  it. 

What  the  Boys'  Camp  Is 
An  innovation  introduced  at  some  of  the; 
state  fairs  during  the  last  few  years  is  the  boys 
camp.  School  boys  compete  for  the  honor  of 
membership  in  each  county  of  the  state,  two  or 
more  being  chosen  from  each  county.  Half 
the  boys  must  be  from  the  rural  and  half  from 
the  city  schools.  These  boys  camp  together  un- 
der the  care  of  competent  directors  and  listen 
to  lectures  and  attend  classes  part  of  each  day. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  time  they  serve  as 
grandstand  ushers  and  general  assistants  on 
the  grounds,  their  duties  being  light  enough  not 
to  be  burdensome  and  heavy  enough  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief. 

Why  Not  Spend  Week? 

If  there  is  any  one  class  of  people  to  which 
the  big  state  fair  belongs,  it  is  the  farmer.  He 
has  much  to  do  in  making  the  show  and  should 
by  all  means  take  advantage  of  the  many  op- 
portunities for  pleasure  and  profit  afforded  by 
visiting  it  annually. 

Too  many  of  our  farmers  go  to  the  fair  for 


Kind  of  "Education"  the  People  Do  Not  Want 

but  one  day  and  necessarily  take  only  a  hurried 
look  at  the  exhibits.  The  housewife  often  stays 
at  home.  She  stayed  at  home  last  year  and  the 
year  before  and  expects  to  stay  at  home  next 
year  and  the  next.  This  is  all  wrong.  The 
farmer  shouldi  manage  (and  most  of  them  fan 
if  they  will)  to  take  a  vacation  at  fair  time, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  the  whole 
family.  Go  to  the  fair,  take  all  the 
family,  take  a  tent  and  spend  the 
week  seeing  the  fair.  Let  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  family  see  it  (all;  iet 
the  good  housewife  enjoy  this  pleas- 
ure. Many  times  during  the  follow- 
ing year  something  will  come  up  on 
the  farm  that  will  call  the  attention 
of  some  member  of  the  family  to 
something  along  the  same  line  seen 
at  the  fair  last  fall.  If  the  wife,  the 
boys  and  the  girls  go,  you  can  rest 
assured  they  will  see  many  things 
you  do  not  see  and  will  keep  them  in 
their  minds  much  longer  than  you 
will.  Practically  all  our  fairs  pro- 
vide splendid  facilities  for  camping. 
It  is  the  farmer's  loss  if  he  doesn't 
make  use  of  them. 


A  Challenge 

Winning  a  prize  at  the  state  fair  is  a 
sure  sign  that  a  real  live  citizen  is  get- 
ting home  from  third  base. 

When  the  honors  of  the  show  ring 
are  given  to  au  animal  its  owner  is  in 
the  king  row  of  good  breeding. 

When  the  blue  ribbon  of  merit  is  laid 
upon  the  finished  products  of  skill,  toil 
and  soil  somebody  has  gotten  upstairs 
in  his  business. 

The  state  fair  shows  the  result  of 
mixing  brain  with  sweat. 

Finding  four-leaf  clovers  and  horse- 
shoes may  be  omens  of  good  luck,  but 
winning  state  fair  premiums  is  a  surer 
road  to  profit. 

A  state  fair  prize  winner  votes  be- 
fore noon  on  election  day. 

The  state  fair  booster  will  give  a  dol- 
lar to  any  good  cause. 

A  good  state  fair  man  will  return  the 
dollar  he  borrows  from  his  wife. 

State  fair  visitors  are  seldom  pale  or 
emaciated.  They  are  red-blooded  and 
at  quick-step. 

The  water's  fine.  Dare  you  take  the 
plunge? — A.  P.  Sandles,  president  Ohio 
Agricultural  Commission. 
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Help  Get  New  Swine  Barn 

In  our  issue  of  July  2  5  we  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  swine 
barn  on  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  grounds,  the  prospects  of  its  being 
built,  some  things  to  be  done  to  get  the  necessary  appropriation,  and 
suggested  a  location  on  the  grounds  for  this  new  building. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  article  we  have  received  numerous 
letters  from  swine  breeders  and  exhibitors  on  this  subject.  Without 
a  single  exception  these  men  all  speak  for  a  new  barn,  and  say  they 
are  ready  and  willing  to  do  their  part. 

Every  legislature  is  asked  for  appropriations  it  can't  grant.  Most 
appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  are  right  and  should  be  made, 
but  some  of  them  are  the  results  of  political  tieups  and  never  should 
get  by. 

This  paper  believes  a  liberal  appropriation  for  a  new  swine  barn 
on  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  grounds  is  essential  and  should  be  made. 
Our  swine  industry  is  one  of  our  greatest.  It  can  be  made  greater  In 
Nebraska  by  providing  better  facilities  for  showing  at  the  state  fair. 

If  this  building  is  built  next  year  it  must  be  secured  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  swine  men.  They  must  say  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  the  members  of  the  legislature  that  they  want  this  building, 
and  show  them  why  they  want  it.  By  all  means  the  best  time  to  say 
this  is  before  election.  Tell  the  candidate  you  want  this  building; 
get  his  promise  to  support  such  an  appropriation  before  he  is  elected. 
It  is  generally  very  much  easier  to  get  a  promise  from  a  candidate 
than  it  is  to  get  the  same  promise  from  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

The  swine  men  can  count  on  the  active  support  of  the  State 
Fair  board.  It  wants  you  to  have  this  new  building  and  will  do  all 
in  its  power  to  get  it,  but  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more 
your  fight  than  it  is  the  fight  of  the  fair  board,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  swine  men  are  more  numerous  and  can  on  account  of  their 
numbers  accomplish  so  much  more. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  state  swine  breeders  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  State  Fair  week.  Every  swine  breeder  in  the 
state  should  make  it  a  point  to  be  at  this  meeting.  If  you  are  only 
visiting  the  fair,  go  so  you  can  be  there  Wednesday  night.  At  this 
meeting  plans  for  a  campaign  for  the  new  barn  will  be  adopted.  Be 
there  to  help  make  them,  and  after  they  are  made,  do  your  part  to 
help  in  carrying  them  out. 
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Those  steers  you  intend  to  feed 
this  fall  and  winter  should  be  kept 
gradually  gaining.  It  will  cost  a 
good  deal  more  during  the  feeding 
period  to  put  back  a  loss  of  flesh 
than  it  will  to  retain  the  flesh  now. 
Cut  >a  little  fodder  and  throw  it  over 
the  fence  if  necessary. 


Many  of  our  farmers  will  soon 
have  their  fall  pigs  farrowed.  Every- 
thing should  be  in  readiness;  clean 
out  and  thoroughly  disinfect  the  far- 
rowing houses  and  have  plenty  of 
bedding  hay.  We  may  have  a  cold, 
rainy  spell,  making  bedding  as  neces- 
sary as  it  is  during  the  spring  far- 
rowing period. 


Are  you  a  helper  in  your  county 
fair?  This  is  an  enterprise  that 
should  be  given  the  hearty  support 
of  every  man  in  the  community.  If 
you  have  not  been  an  exhibitor,  fit 
up  some  good  stock;  selecc  some 
good  samples  of  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles and  make  an  exhibit.  You  will 
not  only  help  yourself,  but  your 
neighbors  ns  well. 


Every  new  machine  that  comes 
into  general  use  sets  the  inventor  to 
work  at  some  adjunct  or  addition  to 
mrke  it  more  practical  and  econom- 
ical. With  the  increased  pulling 
power  of  the  tractor  over  the  horse 
came  the  possibility  of  using  more 
than  one  binder,  disk  or  other  ma- 
chine at  the  same  time,  thus  doing 
more  work  at  each  trip.  This  cre- 
ated the  demand  for  a  coupling  de- 
vice by  which  these  several  machines 
might  be  made  to  follow  one  after 
another  without  being  directly  be- 
hind each  other.  This  demand  was 
met  by  the  inventors  at  once.  We 
wonder  where  the  inventive  genius 
of  man  as  related  to  farm  machinery 
will  end. 


Influence  on  High  Prices 

The  high  prices  received  for  cat- 
tle, hogs  and  sheep  in  fat  stock  mar- 
kets have  been  and  are  an  encour- 
aging feature  for  agricultural  im- 
provement all  along  the  line.  The 
high  prices  for  grain  feeds  and  the 
high  prices  of  feedstuffs  in  general 
were  due  to  a  scarcity  of  these  feeds 
in  the  country.  This  scarcity  was 
Largely  the  result  of  the  extensive 
drouth  damage  of  last  year  that 
spread  over  so  large  a  district  of  our 
best  grain-producing  country. 

This  scarcity  of  feeds  caused  high 
prices  for  feed  products  of  the  farm. 
This  in  turn  caused  high  prices  for 
the  animal  products  produced  from 
these  feeds,  and  these  influences 
have  combined  to  attract  and  center 
the  attention  of  capital  and  investors 
to  land  values.  High-priced  farm 
produce  is  the  best  of  argument  for 
the  maintenance  of  high  prices  for 
lands.  This  is  the  reasonable  im- 
pression that  there  is  money  in  own- 
ing and  operating  farm  properties. 
A  series  of  successful  crop  seasons, 
with  the  present  high  prices  for  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  hogs,  and  the  profes- 
sional and  business  world  would  be 
more  deeply  interested  than  now  in 
becoming  land  owners  and  farm 
operators. 

The  tendency  and  ambition  of 
man  and  money  is  to  seek  invest- 
ment in  an  enterprise  that  promises 
the  largest  returns.  The  evidence 
along  all  lines  of  agricultural  em- 
ployment is  inviting  at  the  present 
time,  and  land  investments  are  in- 
creasing and  will   continue   to  in- 


crease so  long  as  high  prices  for 
farm  produce  prevail. 

Prepare  for  Breeding  Season 

The  importance  of  being  thor- 
oughly prepared  with  sires  for  the 
breeding  season  in  all  lines  of  stock 
cannot  be  overestimated  at  this  time, 
nor  can  this  matter  be  treated  lightly 
and  with  a  feeling  of  indifference. 
The  calf  produce  of  next  year  means 
much,  either  for  or  against  the  im- 
provement of  the  herd.  A  good 
herd  is  not  built  up  in  a  single  sea- 
son, though  it  m^ay  be  given  an  ad- 
vantage in  one  season  by  the  use  of 
a  valuable  sire  that  will  lend  influ- 
ence in  its  advancement  that  can  be 
traced  for  generations  to  follow. 

It  is  now  in  the  freight  of  the 
breeding  season  for  the  common 
farmer  with'  his  herd  of  cows.  In 
fact,  on  the  majority  of  farms  the 
cattle  stock  are  bred  in  all  months 
of  the  year.  Most  cattle  owners  who 
handle  breeding  stock  want  the 
calves  to  come  in  the  spring  after  the 
grass  starts.  The  late  spring  or 
early  summer  is  a  very  acceptable 
time.  One  of  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  this  class  of  farmer  is 
in  the  aged  bull  class,  comprised  of 
animals  of  merit  as  producers  that 
cannot  longer  be  of  service  in  the 
herds  where  they  have  proven  their 
worth. 

The  disposition  among  herd  own- 
ers to  select  the  young  bull,  yearling 
or  calf  that  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  his  worth  as 
n  sire  seems  to  prevail.  The  old 
bull,  t-hough  a  known  producer  of 


excellent  calves,  is  too  frequently 
passed  by  as  not  desirable.  It  will 
be  found  that  when  the  breeding 
value  of  the  bulls  of  the  country  is 
closely  noted  a  very  small  per  cent 
of  those  in  use  can  be  classed:  as 
high-quality  breeders  and  'deserving 
la  life-long  lease  as  sires  in  the  good 
pure-bred  herds  of  the  country.  It 
is  in  this  class  of  bull,  however,  that 
a  number  of  excellent  animals  of 
good,  serviceable  age  may  be  had, 
and  at  prices  that  will  justify  the 
purchaser. 

Herd  bulls  having  served  their 
period  of  usefulness  in  a  good  herd 
have  left  the  evidences  of  their 
breeding  quality.  Here  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  worth  of  the  animal  as 
a  sire.  Take  a  close  inventory  of 
quality  in  the  cow  herd;  compare  it 
with  that  of  your  own  herd,  and  if 
the  produce  is  satisfactory  you  then 
have  a  pretty  correct  key  to  the 
breeding  qualities  of  the  bull  you 
buy. 

Quarantine  Precautions 

Buying  pigs,  especially  males,  and 
taking  them  onto  the  farm  will  soon 
begin  to  quite  a  considerable  extent. 
Each  year  at  our  state,  district  and 
county  fairs  thousands  of  pigs  are 
taken  onto  the  farms  of  this  country 
for  breeding  purposes.  Many  of  us 
don't  realize  the  danger  incurred  in 
taking  onto  our  farms  a  pig  shipped 
on  the  railroad  train;  especially  is 
this  danger  great  in  pigs  coming 
from  the  fairs  where  many  hundreds 
of  hogs  are  on  exhibition. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a 
hog  be  received  onto  the  premises 
without  being  placed  in  quarantine 
for  at  least  three  weeks.  Have  a 
good,  tight  pen  built  some  distance 
from  any  of  the  other  hogs  on  the 
farm.  When  the  new  pig  is  received 
take  him  to  that  pen.  If  there  is 
/any  bedding  in  the  crate,  burn  it  if 
possible.  Thoroughly  disinfect  the' 
crate  or  any  litter  that  may  remain 
with  some  good,  reliable  disinfectant 
and  don't  make  the  solution  too 
weak. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  h(ave  a  shal- 
low box  placed  near  this  pen  which 
should  be  filled  with  air-slaked  lime, 
and  every  time  the  attendant  goes  to 
feed  this  pig  and  from  there  goes 
into  the  hog  yard  he  should  step  into 
the  box  and  disinfect  his  shoes  by 
having  the  lime  rubbed  all  over 
them.  This  may  look  a  little  foolish 
to  some  of  us,  but  it  is  cheap,  and  if 
carefully  carried  out  will,  without 
doubt,  save  a  good  many  outbreaks 
of  cholera  in  the  country  the  coming 
fall  'and  winter. 

Don't  overlook  this  important  mat- 
ter, and  if  you  are  figuring  on  buy- 
ing a  pig  at  the  fair  this  fall  be  sure 
and  have  the  pen  arranged  before 
leaving  home  that  everything  may  be 
in  readiness  for  quarantining  the 
new  arrival. 

Begin  to  figure  on  the  sows  you 
intend  to  use  for  next  year's  pig 
crop.  Let  us  advise  again;  don't  use 
too  many  gilts.  These  sows  should 
have  been  running  on  pasture  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  probably  have 
been.  They  should  be  in  such  con- 
dition at  breeding  time  that  the 
herdsman  may  keep  them  growing 
and  gaining  greatly  from  that  date 
until  farrowing.  In  the  selection  of 
these  gilts  it  is  well  to  choose  them 
from  large  litters.  Prolificacy  is  a 
quality  very  much  desired. 
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Preparing  5how  Animals 

It  is  now  about  three  weeks  until 
the  fairs  and  live  stock  shows  begin. 
The  man  who  is  showing  any  kind 
of  stock  at  these  shows  should  by 
this  time  have  his  animals  fairly  well 
fitted.  The  time  remaining  should 
be  put  in  in  giving  them  the  finish- 
ing touches. 

We  are  going  to  say  .a  few  things 
along  this  line  pertaining  particu- 
larly to  the  show  hog.  Undoubtedly 
many  of  our  readers  have  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  milk  in  feeding 
their  (animals  for  show.  The  man 
who  has  been  through  the  show  ring 
for  a  number  of  years  fully  realizes 
the  importance  of  having  his  ani- 
mals on  full  feed  while  they  are  at 
the  fair;  particularly  is  this  impor- 
tant until  the  ribbons  are  tied. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been 
through  the  mill  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  keep  the  yearling  and  aged 
boars  on  feed  after  they  get  to  the 
fair  grounds.  It  h|as  been  our  ex- 
perience, and  also  the  experience  of 
a  number  of  prominent  show  men 
with  whom  we  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  exchanging  ideas,  that  the 
boar  fed  with  milk  is  much  harder  to 
.keep  on  feed  on  the  fair  grounds 
than  is  one  not  having  had  any  milk 
during  the  feeding  period.  If  we 
were  going  to  show  a  yearling  or 
aged  boar  this  fall  and  had  fattened 
him  on  milk,  we  would  begin  now 
and  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of 
milk  fed  until  it  would  be  entirely 
eliminated,  substituting  good  wheat 
shorts,  with  possibly  a  little  oilmeal. 
If  you  do  this  and  take  your  boar 
to  the  fair  under  rations  in  which 
there  is  no  milk,  and  he  goes  off 
feed,  you  have  a  good  chance  of  get- 
ting him  to  t/ake  sweet  milk  on  the 
fair  grounds. 

I^ave  the  coat  and  skin  in  a  nice 
condition.  Do  this  by  giving  your 
hog  a  good  scrubbing  with  soap  and 
water  at  least  once  and  probably 
twice  a  week  from  now  until  show 
time.  It  will  help  to  put  the  "blue" 
on  him. 

Some  show  men  make  a  practice 
of  clipping  the  hjair  off  the  ears  and 
tail  of  their  yearling  and  aged  ani- 
mals just  prior  to  show  time.  Some- 
times this  is  a  benefit  and  sometimes 
a  detriment.  If  you  have  &  hog  with 
rather  a  long  nose  and  a  small  ear 
don't  try  to  make  the  nose  longer  by 
clipping  the  hair  off  the  ear.  Bet- 
ter leave  it  there.  On  the  other 
hand*  if  you  have  a  hog  with'  a  rea- 
sonably short  nose  and  a  large  ear 
try  to  reduce  the  looks  of  the  size  of 
the  ear  by  clipping  the  hair.  These 
are  small  items,  but  they  count. 

Don't  take  your  hog  to  the  flair 
with  the  toes  badly  grown  out.  The 
process  of  training  the  feet  should 
have  been  begun  long  before  this.  If, 
however,  it  has  not  been  done,  don't 
neglect  it  any  longer.  I  don't  care 
how  good  a  foot  your  hog  may  have, 
it  can  be  improved  a  little,  vat  least 
by  the  man  who  knows  how.  If  you 
don't  know  how  don't  tackle  the  job, 
for  you  may  make  a  botch  of  it.  Ask 
the  advice  of  somebody  familiar  with 
the  work. 

Be  sure  and  take  the  tusks  out  of 
all  boars  from  senior  yearling  up. 
Some  of  our  state  fairs  absolutely 


require  it.  We  believe  that  safety 
to  the  caretaker  and  others  should 
require  it.  The  safest  plan  is  always 
to  be  afraid  of  being  tusked  by  a 
boar.  We  have  known  of  exhibitors 
being  crippled  for  life  by  the  "gentle 
boar  who  would  never  bite  anyone." 
Always  remember  that  when  you  get 
on  the  fair  ground  your  gentle,  kind 
hog  is  not  under  the  same  conditions 
he  was  when  at  home  on  the  farm 
and  will  not  by  any  means  have  the, 
same  disposition. 


Old-Fashioned  Smoke  House 

In  these  times  of  high  prices  the 
policy  of  economic  living  is  talked 
about  at  random  more  than  dis- 
cussed from  any  practical  point  of 
view. 

There  is  a  very  large  number  of 
the  consuming  element  who  are  pro- 
ducers of  the  raw  product — meat 
animals. — yet  they  join  in  with  that 
consuming  element  that  is  in  no 
sense  associated  with  production 
when  it  comes  to  their  own  meat 
supply  for  family  use  and  upon  ex- 
actly the  same  principle  or  bjasis  of 
supply.  These  people  who  live  on 
farms,  who  raise,  feed  and  prepare 
the  meat  animals  for  the  packer,  buy 
their  family  supplies  of  meats  of  all 
kinds  from  meat  market  or  grocery, 
thus  contributing  to  all  the  added 


expense  of  these  meats  from  the 
farm  to  the  packer  and  back  to  the 
retail  grocery,  as  their  means  of  food 
supply. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  will 
be  attested  by  all  persons  who  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  eating  the 
old  country  smoke-house  cured 
meats,  that  they  are  not  excelled  by 
any  other  method  of  handling.  In 
quality  and  cost  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  superiority  and 
the  economy  of  the  home-cured 
meats,  especially  pork  products  and 
drief  beef  for  home  use. 

It  is  possible  for  every  family 
that  has  the  means  of  raising  their 
own  meat  to  make  ,a  great  saving  in 
this  way.  The  cost  of  producing  and 
preparing  two  or  three  hogs  for  the 
family  meat  supply  will  be  found 
comparatively  small  when  compared 
with  the  meat  bills  that  are  now 
paid  to  the  butcher  each  year.  It  is 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  from 
the  standpoint  of  business  economy. 
It  is  a  matter  of  comfort  and  satis- 
faction from  the  standpoint  of  qual- 
ity and  the  realisation  of  clean,  pure, 
wholesome  meat.  Farmers  espe- 
cially should  advance  by  taking  a 
step  backward  to  the  old-fashioned 
sanit'ary  smoke-house,  the  kind  that 
our  fathers  and  mothers  patronized 
in  the  days  when  the  best  of  healthy 
food  was  a  strong  factor  in  the  basis 
of  a  vigorous  manhood. 


Sleeping  Porches 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  see  so 
many  new  homes  being  built  both  in 
the  city  and!  country  without  a  sleep- 
ing porch.  A  sleeping  porch  is  in- 
expensive, comparatively  speaking, 
and  if  anything  about  a  house  is  es- 
sential we  certainly  believe  this 
modern  porch  is.  It  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  than  to  any- 
one else.  He  comes  from  the  field 
tired  and  warm,  then  is  generally 
compelled  to  sleep  in  a  hot,  stuffy 
room.  It's  a  wonder,  the  average 
farmer  has  the  health  and  strengtk 
he  has. 

Hundtreds  of  new  homes  will  be 
built  by  our  farmer  readers  this  fall. 
Don't  under  any  circumstances  fail 
to  build  a  sleeping  porch.  Have  it 
on  the  east  or  west  side  of  the  house 
if  possible.  The  prevailing  winds  in 
this  country  are  south  and  north,  so 
an  east  or  west  porch  will  get  the 
breeze. 

The  man  who  has  not  had  the 
comfort  of  sleeping  out  of  doors 
these  hot  nights  can't  realize  what 
he  is  missing.  Try  it  once,  and  we 
predict  a  sleeping  porch  will  be  on 
your  new  house  if  you  are  building 
one,  and  if  you  are  not  going  to 
build  you  will  arrange  for  one  on 
your  old  house. 


They've  Come  to  Sturdy  Cars 


Many  cars,  in  the  past  two  years, 
have  lost  immensely  in  their  sales 
and  popularity. 

In  that  same  time  the  demand 
for  Reo  the  Fifth  has  doubled. 
It  has  grown  faster  than  we  could 
build.  And  now — in  midsummer 
— we  have  urgent  orders  on  hand 
for  more  than  3,000  cars. 

We  are  adding  three  great  fac- 
tory buildings  to  the  mammoth 
Reo  plant.  . 


want  a  car  built  by  R.  E.  Olds  in 
the  best  way  that  he  knows. 


The  reason  is  that  men  are  now 
buying  their  cars  to  keep.  And 
they  want  a  well-built  car. 

They  have  had  their  troubles. 
They  have  paid  high  cost  of  up- 
keep. They  have  seen  new  cars 
grow  old  in  a  season.    Now  they 

Reo  the  Fifth 

Fall  Series 

$1,175  Equipped 

F.  O.  B.  Lansing 


Reo  the  Fifth  is  a  great  piece 
of  engineering.  Never  was  a  car 
built  like  it. 

It  is  built  by  a  man  who  for  27 
years  has  been  building  cars  bet- 
ter and  better.  It  is  built  regard- 
less of  cost,  to  run  year  after  year 
as  well  as  it  runs  when  new. 

And  it  does.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  men  now  know  it.  And  the 
overwhelming  demand  for  Reo  the 
Fifth  is  due  to  what  owners  tell 
others  about  it. 


.ower 


Cost 


Reo  the  Fifth  Is  built  in  a  costly 
way.   If  we  followed  other  stan- 


dards we  could  bui'd  it  for  $200 
less.  But  enormous  production 
has  brought  the  cost  down.  The 
price,  fully  equipped,  is  $220  less 
than  it  used  to  be. 

Now  this  sturdy  car— this  car 
that  stays  new — is  sold  for  a  price 
which  once  seemed  impossible. 
And  the  way  it  is  built  will  save 
the  average  user  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars in  upkeep. 

This  car  not  only  leads  its  class, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  great  cars  of 
the  world. 

We  have  dealer*  in  1155  towns. 
Ask  us  for  name  of  the  nearest. 
Also  for  Reo  Magazine  which  tells 
how  this  car  is  built. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Canadian  Price.  $1575 


Streamline  Body 
Electric  starter 
Electric  lights 
35  horsepower 
Tires  34  x  4 

Dimming 
searchlights 

Also  roadster 


Equipment  includes  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  clear  vision  ventilating  windshield,  speedometer, 
electric  horn,  extra  rim,  improved  tire  bracket,  complete  tool  and  tire  outfit,  foot  and  robe  rail,  etc 
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AuKiiHt  15,  mi 


Bargain  Prices  on 
STEEL  Shingles 


1,000,000  Sq.  Ft.  Priced  For 

Quick  Selling!  Freight  Paid ! 

This  is  the  greatest  roofinp  offer  you  ever  ' 
heard  of.  A  opeciiil  summer  price  mutle  on  the 
famous  Edwurds  Koo  Steel  Sn ingles  that  never 
rot.  runt,  burn  or  wear  out.    Mow  you  can  have 
a  genuine  steel  roof  at  less  cost  than  bfst-q-ada 
wood  shingles.   Come  in  big  sheets.   Lay  100  or  I 
more  at  a  time  with  only  hammer  and  nails.  No 
painting,  no  tinsmith  needed.  Lay  ovor  old  roof 
or  sheathing  if  you  wish. 

Edwards  STEEL  Shingles] 

At  Lowest  Factory  Prices 

Our  exclusive  Tightcote  pEOOfipfl 
means  extra  heavy  galvanizing 
after  the  sheet  is  cut  ami  statu  ped. 
No  raw  edges,  no  chance  for  rust 
or  corrosion  anywhere.  Patent 
Interlock  gives  a  tight,  closo-fittinp 
overlap;  protects  nail-hnles;  prevents 
buckling  in  wind.  $10,(»)0  Guarantee 
Bond  against  lightning.  We  are  world's 
largest  makers  of  Steel  Shingles,  V- 
Crirap,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
etc.,  painted  or  galvanizod,  and  quote 
you  amazingly  low  prices,  f  reisht  paid. 
Writetoday ;  givesizeof  roof  if  possible. 

CDC  C  BOOK  and  Find  out  how 
rlltk  SAMPLE  to  test  galvan- 
ised roofing.  We  send  sample  and  di- 
rections free.  Make  your  own  compari- 
sons.   Ask  for  Book  No.  £93. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  COMPANY 

848-898  Lock  St.  CINCINNATI,  OHBO 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


Stupidity  Street 

"I   saw   with  open  eyes  singing  birds, 
sweet. 

Sold  In  the  shops  for  tho  people  to  eat— 
Sold  in  the  Shops 
Of  Stupidity  street. 

"I  saw  in  a  vision  the  worm  in  the  wheat, 
A  nd  in  the  shops  nothing  for  the  people 
to  eat- 
Nothing  for  sale 
In  Stupidity  street." 


PERFECTION" 
ROOFING 


.50 

PER 
BU. 


ALFALFA'S 

Best  Hardy  Non-lrrlgatod  Seed  89.8<t  Pure 

99*  germination,  $9.00.  Government  tested.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  Northern  grown,  extremely  hardy.  No  seed 
better.  Have  Turkestan  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover.  New 
Timothy,  grass  seed  all  kinds.  Ask  for  our  latest  60-page 
book  on  growing  Alfalfa.  76-page  catalog  and  samples. 
All  Sent  Free.  We  can  save  you  money.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,     Boa  407       CLARINDA,  IOWA 


Broody  Hens 
At  this  time  of  year  the  great  lay- 
ing flocks  that  are  not  non-sitters 
worry  one  nearly  to  distraction  in 
piling  up  on  tde  nests  and  wanting 
to  cluck,  cluck,  for  weeks  if  you  let 
them.  Somehow  this  brooding  pro- 
clivity seems  to  increase  in  the  flock 
whose  hens  have  gone  on  for  gener- 
ations without  chlange.  Why  this  is 
I  cannot  say,  nor  why,  if  you  allow 
the  hens  to  cling  to  the  nests  a  long 
time,  this  will  shut  off  molting,  and 
by  this  means  keep  the  hens  longer 
in  the  molt,  which  you  do  not  want 
to  have  happen  at  all.  The  first,  it 
is  true,  could  be  accounted  for  on 
the  grounds  of  heredity  in  cases. 
When  you  find  the  molting  hens  in- 
clined to  brood,  get  them'  off  the 
nests  immediately;  pen  them  where 
they  have  little  chance  to  sit  on  any- 
thing soft,  then  stuff  them  with 
good  feed  and  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
Brooding  causes  a  hen  to  lose  flesh, 
and  this  she  does  not  want  to  have 
happen  in  molting  time.  She  needs 
it  all,  and  if  the  molter  is  to  go  to 


The  Powerful  Smalley 
Cuts  Silo-Filling  Cost! 


Hurry-up  calls  for  the  Powerful  Smal- 
ley to  replace  broken-down,  flimsy  silage 
machines  happen  every  day.  The  Smalley 
works  on  the  grip-hook,  force-feed  principle; 
it  does  work  that  no  cheap  machine  can  stand 
up  under.  The  grip  hooks  and  extra  paddle 
roller  force  the  corn,  alfalfa,  oats  or  peas  into 
the  knives  as  fast  as  you  can  throw  it  on  the 
table.  And  it  cuts  that  silage  fine  and  uni- 
form. No  uneven,  coarse  pices.  Your  silage 
packs  tight — you  get  more  tounage. 

The  Powerful  Smalley 

Force-Feed  Silage  Cutter 

One-pulley  and  chain-drive  on  blower  outfits  re- 
place power-wasting  idlers.  Large  journals.  Hard- 
oil  cups  mean  easy  running,  no  burned-out  bear- 
ings. Blower  operates  separate  from  cutter— no 
chance  of  sudden  stoppage  of  cutter  causing  break- 
down. Send  a  postal  for  the  latest  Smalley  Catalog, 
and  get  all  the  facts  today  about  the  fastest,  cleanest 
Cutter  and  Filler  in  the  world. 

The  Smalley  Mfg.  Co., Box 347  Manitowoc, Wis. 

Mfra.  of  Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and  Hand  Peed  Cotters,  Combina- 
tion Ensilage  and  Snapping  Machines,  Drag  and  Circular  Saw 
Machines,  Champion  Flows,  Cob  Grinders  and  Feed  Mills. 


"We  have  just  finished  filling  four 
silos  with  the  Smalley  No.  18.  It's 
not  only  a  force-feeder,  but  a  self- 
feeder.  We  do  away  with  one  man 
by  using  the  Smalley." 

James  W.  Wilson,  Director,  j 
State  School  Agr.,  Brookings,  S.  D. 

Alfalfa-Grinding 
Screen 

Another  great  Smalley  ieature. 
Grinds  100  to  400  pounds  of  alfalfa 
meal  per  hour.  More  fattening 
than  wheat  bran,  at  half  the  cost. 
Screen  detachable.  Protected  by 
screen  patent  No.  721-246. 

Don't  fail  to  get  prices  on  our  new 
Enclosed  Carrier,  if  you  operate  a 
5  or  6  horsepower  engine.  Fills 
your  silo  in  windy  weather. 


Gne  Lever 
Control 


CHARLES  W.  SEARS 

OF 

OMAHA 


REPUBLICAN 

FOR 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


If  you  want  a  Lawyer  and  Business  Adviser  who  will  make  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  a  potent  factor  in  the  administration  of 
Nebraska  affairs  and  in  an  orderly,  business-like  and  lawful  man- 
ner protect  the  people  and  property  and  conserve  the  resources  and 

revenues  of  the  State- 


VOTE  FOR  SEARS. 


market  tbis  fall  you  want  her  fat  for 
the  sake  of  profit,  and  the  consumer 
wants  her  fat  because  in  any  other 
shape  her  meat  is  dry  and  without 
flavor.  Never  duck  or  abuse  tho 
clucker. 


The  Poults 

The  poults  have  come  to  an  age 
now  when  they  like  to  separate  into 
bunches — sort  of  form  exclusive  so- 
cial circles,  as  it  were — then  wander 
off  together  and  t|ake  up  any  new 
roosting  place  that  offers.  Keep  an 
eye  out  every  evening  for  all  the  sep- 
arate bunches,  and  if  any  one  or 
more  of  these  are  missing  go  out 
andl  look  it  up,  then  drive  them 
home  and  make  them  roost  where 
you  \v\ant  them  to.  You  may  have  to 
do  this  two  or  three  times  before 
you  get  them  to  understand  that  it 
is  you  who  are  choosing  the  spot  for 
them  to  sleep,  but  this  is  better  than 
losing  them  in  part  or  entirely  by 
allowing  them  to  sleep  on  the  neigh- 
boring farms. 

Feel  each  crop  at  night  and  take 
notice  of  its  size.  If  it  is  not  full 
it  isn't  getting  enough  feed,  and  you 
want  to  see  that  it  does  not  go  to 
bed  hungry.  This  is  the  time  of  year 
when  the  poults  often  show  up  in 
drooping  condition.  It  may  be  due 
to  blackhead,  but  don't  be  too  sure 
until  you  have  doctored  it  for  indi- 
gestion first,  as  indigestion  is  a 
common  fall  trouble  with  the  young 
as  well  as  the  older  poults.  Green 
corn  is  mainly  responsible  for  this 
condition.  Once  a  week  anyway 
give  the  poults  a  tablespoonful  of 
castor  oil  in  which  is  dropped  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops  of  turpentine, 
or  make  them,  twice  a  week,  drink 
w(ater  in  which  you  have  placed  Ep- 
som salts.  From  half  to  three- 
fourths  teaspoonful  is  a  full  dose 
for  a  large  poult,  but  many  keepers 
prefer  letting  them  get  it  in  broken 
doses. 

Turkeys  are  creatures  of  habit. 
Start  them  to  beating  a  certain  path 
out  in  the  fields  and  woods  and  com- 
ing back  along  the  same  route  and 
you  can  depend  on  finding  them  any 
time  in  the  day  somewhere  along 
their  beaten  route.  If  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  them  in  the  evening 
near  their  roosting  quarters,  you 
will  find  them  leisurely  picking 
somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  home 
trail  when  you  come  with  your  dish 
of  feed.  Also,  as  important  as  the 
evening  grain,  if  not  more  so,  keep 
plenty  of  water  near  this  feeding 
place. 


Fattening  the  Chicks 
On  the  farm  chicks  ready  for  mar- 
ket in  age  or  size  are  coming  on 
fast,  but  such  chicks  are  often  apt 
to  go  into  miarket  full  of  sinews  in- 
stead of  juicy  flesh.  There  is  no 
young  thing  on  the  farm  that  will 
respond  so  fast  now  to  extra  stuff- 
ing for  market  as  a  young  pullet  or 
rooster.  Why  not  select  a  lot  for 
sale,  put  them  in  an  inclosure,  and 
feed  regularly  all  they  can  eat  from 
two  or  three  weeks,  then  note  the 
number  of  pounds  you  will  have  for 
sale  over  the  number  you  would  have 
had  if  these  young  fowls  had  only 
been  fed  on  range?  However,  you 
can  do  wonders  by  feeding  strongly 


with  the  chicks  yet  on  range,  al- 
though they  should  be  put  in  an  in- 
closure at  least  ,a  week  before  sell- 
ing time,  to  finish  off.  In  the  corn 
belt  there  is  nothing  better  for  fat- 
tening purpose  than  cracked  corn 
mixed  with  milk.  Milk  is  rich  in  a 
substjance  that  overbalances  the  too 
rich  element  in  just  all  corn  for  a 
feed.  If  one  could  spare  a  little  ani- 
mal food  during  the  fattening  pro- 
cess it  would,  not  only  hurry  up  thf 
taking  on  of  flesh,  but  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  chicks  from  getting  sicto  of 
their  diet.  Penned  fowls  can 
scarcely  do  without  some  animal 
food  each  day,  and  the  reason  for  so 
many  penned  young  fowls  getting 
droopy  or  dying  if  kept  in  pens  is 
because  their  diet  is  too  largely 
vegetable. 


Poultry  Notes 

It  is  the  too  fat  hen,  more  often 
than  not,  that  shows  blood  spots  in 
her  eggs.  Difficulty  in  laying  rup- 
tures a  small  blood  vessel  and  some 
of  the  blood  appears  in  the  next 
egg. 

i  *  * 

When  you  whitewash  the  poultry 
house  inside  add  a  liberal  quantity 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  the  white- 
v;ash.  To  make  an  effective  poultry 
lice  killer — one  just  as  good  and 
cheaper  than  you  can  buy  on  the 
market  as  a  vermin  killer — simply 
add  a  liberal  quantity  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid  to  a  gallon  or  so  of  crude 
petroleum.  Coal  oil  will  do,  but  the 
crude  petroleum  is  stronger  and 
stays  longer  on  the  roosts  and  floor 
sprayed  or  washed  with  it.  Between 
whitewashings  or  the  other  use 
plenty  of  scalding  water,  and  there 
will  be  none  or  few  lice  to  be  seen 
or  felt  in  the  poultry  house. 


We  Do 

the  Cooking 

You  avoid  fussing  over  a 

hot  stove- 
Save  time  and  energy — 

Have  a  dish  that  will  please 

the  home  folks! 

A  package  of 

Post 
Toasties 

and  some  cream  or  good  milk 
— sometimes  with  berries  or 
fruit — 

A  breakfast,  lunch  or 
supper 

Fit  for  a  King! 

Toasties  are  sweet,  crisp 
bits  of  Indian  corn  perfectly 
cooked  and  toasted — 

Ready  to  eat  from  the 
package — 

Sold  by  Grocers. 
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Picture  Contest  No.  16 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verses  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  The  verse 
must  be  original.  In  awarding  the 
prizes  consideration  will  be  given  to 
writing,  neatness,  construction  of 
verse  and  the  originality  of  the  mat- 
ter. Try  to  say  something  the  oth- 
ers will  not  think  of.  Often  the 
verses,  while  good,  are  all  very  much 
alike.    Give  your  name,  age  and  ad- 


CONGENIAL  WORK 
And  Strength  to  Perform  It 


A  person  in  good  health  is  likely 
to  have  a  genial  disposition,  ambi- 
tion and  enjoy  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  digestive 
organs  have  been  upset  by  wrong 
food  work  becomes  drudgery. 

"Until  recently,"  writes  a  Wash- 
ington girl,  "I  was  a  railroad  stenog- 
rapher, which  means  full  work  every 
day. 

"Like  many  other  girls  alone  in  a 
large  city,  I  lived  at  a  boarding 
house.  For  breakfast  it  w(as  mush, 
greasy  meat,  soggy  cakes,  black 
coffee,  etc. 

"After  a  few  months  of  this  diet  I 
used  to  feel  sleepy  and  heavy  in  the 
mornings.  My  work  seemed  a  terri- 
ble effort,  and  I  thought  the  work 
was  to  blame — too  arduous. 

"At  home  I  had  heard  my  father 
speak  of  a  young  fellow  who  went 
long  distances  in  the  cold  on  Grape- 
Nuts  and  cream  and  nothing  more 
for  breakfast. 

"I  concluded'  if  it  would  tide  him 
over  a  morning's  heavy  work  it 
might  help  me,  so  on  my  way  home 
one  night  I  bought  a  package  and 
next  morning  I  had  Grape-Nuts  and 
milk)  for  hreakfvast. 

"I  stuck  to  Grape-Nuts  and  in  less 
than  two  weeks  I  noticed  improve- 
ment. I  remember  I  used  to  walk 
the  twelve  blocks  to  business  and 
knew  how  good  it  was  simply  to  live. 

"As  to  my  work — well,  did  you 
ever  feel  the  delight  of  having  con- 
genial work  and  the  strength  to  per- 
form it?  That's  how  I  felt.  I  truly 
believe  there's  life  and  vigor  in  every 
grain  of  Grape-Nuts." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 


dress.  Verses  should  be  addressed 
to  Picture  Contest  Editor,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha.  All  verses 
must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
September  12.  Awards  in  contest 
No.  15  will  be  announced  in  the  next 
issue. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Stories  these  Hast  two  weeks  were 
largely  about  birds.  Then  there  were 
stories  of  pets;,  of  picnics  and  of 
naughty  children  that  repented. 
There  was  the  history  of  a  love  let- 
ter that  went  through  the  civil  war 
and  a  story  of  an  adventurous  duck- 
ling and  another  about  a  boy  that 
fell  out  of  an  apple  tree.  Keep  your 
stories  coming.  The  average  is  con- 
stantly improving  and  there  are 
fewer  and  fewer  of  the  stories  that 
are  copied  and  sent  in  as  original. 
Don't  forget  that  your  letters  and 
stories  are  always  welcome. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
Wading  in  the  Creek 
By  Ora  Clark,  Aged  13,  Union,  Neb. 

One  hot,  dusty  day  I  went  to  visit 
my  friend  Bessie,  who  lives  near  a 
creek.  Someone  suggested  that  we 
go  wading  and  all  agreed.  Three 
old  hats  and  dresses  were  put  on  and 
away  we  went. 

When  we  reached  the  bank  the 
water  looked  so  cool  we  all  plunged 
in  and  made  a  great  splash.  As  the 
treek  wasn't  deep,  we  could  walk  in 
the  water. 

Finally  we  came  to  a  smjall  spring 
and  had  a  drink.  As  we  were  leav- 
ing two  boys  we  knew  came  down 
the  path  to  fill  a  jug.  When  they 
came  in  sight  of  us  they  said,  "Hello, 
girls!    Hunting  clams?" 

"Hunting  clams!"  I  repeated. 
"We  didn't  know  there  were  any 
here." 

"Yes,  there  are  a  lot  of  them  in 
here,"  said,  Ben,  as  he  waded  to  the 
middle  of  the  creek. 

"How  can  you  find  them?"  I 
asked. 

"Just  watch  me,"  said  hei,  and  he 
pointed  to  some  bubbles  and  then 
grabbed  down  at  them.  When  he 
withdrew  his  hand  a  large  shell  was 
in  it.  We  finally  got  the  hang  of 
catching  them,  and  the  boys  went 
down  to  the  "swimming  hole." 

As  Bessie  was  examining  a  clam  it 
squirted  some  water  in  her  eye,  scar- 
ing her  so  she  fell  over. 

By  this  time  a  diark  cloud  covered 
the  sky,  and  we  hurried  home,  with 
thirty-six  clams. 


Men  Wanted! 

$5.00  to  $10.00  a  Day 

Earned  by  Automobile  and 
Gas  Traction  Engine  Experts 

/  can  teach  you  in  eight  weeks  how  to  do  it. 

1900  Graduates  Testify 

how  they  came  to  this  school,  knowing  nothing  what- 
ever about  automobiles  or  traction  engines,  and  after  a 
short  time  were  able  to  go  into  business  for  themselves 
or  to  obtain  positions  paying  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  a  day, 
so  it's  up  to  you.  If  you  are  a  man  and  have  a  back- 
bone instead  of  a  wishbone  and  are  not  afraid  to  work, 
write  for  one  of  my  catalogs,  which  tells  all  about  the 

SWEENEY  SYSTEM  of  Teaching  the  Automobile 
Business  by  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

How  we  teach  you  by  practical  experience  all  about 
automobiles,  magnetos,  carburetors,  tire  vulcanizing, 
electric  self  starters,  driving,  and,  in  fact,  all  branches 
of  the  automobile  business,  that  qualifies  you  to  be- 
come a 

Chauffeur,  Auto  Mechanic,  Demonstrator, 
Salesman  or  Traction  Engine  Expert 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  open  for  men  who 
know  the  automobile  business,  I  will  prove  it  to  you: 
Is  there  in  your  home  town  a  thoroughly  competent 
automobile  mechanic,  that  understands  magnetos,  car- 
buretors, electric  starters,  etc  J  I  know,  and  you  also, 
that  they  are  few  and  far  between.  That  shows  there 
is  a  demand  for  them.  This  is  the  business  that  you 
cannot  pick  up,  but  by  our  method  of  teaching  by  prac- 
tical experience  we  make  it  easv  for  you  to  learn. 

As  a  special  inducement,  write  for  our  catalog  and 
a  certificate  entitling  you  to  a 

Free  Course  in  Gas  Traction  Engineering 

We  own  and  operate  two  Gas  Traction  Engines  to 
teach  you  all  about,  Gas  Traction  Engineering.  We 
are  the  first  automobile  school  in  the  world  to  teach 
this  branch  of  the  business  and  have  been  teaching  it 
for  the  last  two  years.  We  will  exhibit  at  the  National 
Power  Farming  Demonstration  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  and 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  full  particulars  about  this  free 
offer.  To  those  who  will  not  be  at  Fremont,  write  us 
for  particulars. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Automobile  School 
in  the  World 

Our  school  is  the  largest  automobile  school  in  the 
world.  I  have  over  $50,000.00  in  equipment,  including 
ten  trucks,  two.  traction  engines  and  the  leading  auto- 
mobile instructors  of  the  world.  All  gathered  here  to- 
gether in  our  institution  to  teach  the  automobile  busi- 


ness. 


Fill  out  the  attached  Coupon  and  mail  at  once^ 
for  our  large  64-page  catalog  and  free  Traction^ 
Engine  offer. 

Sweeney  Automobile 
School 

The  Largest  and  Best  Equipped  Automobile 
School  in  the  fVorld. 

1109  E.  15th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Haunted 

Walking  one  night  and  peering  through 
the  gloom, 
I  saw  the  lean,  pale  face  of  the  old 
moon 

Casting  a  spectral  light  about  the  room, 
And  heard    the    low,  sad    song  that 

night  winds  croon, 
Then  sleep  half  loosened  me  from  her 

embrace. 

And,    by   the  sickly:,   pallied   torch  of 
night, 

There,  crouching  in  the  shadows,  I  could 

trace 

Vague  shapes  that  hovered  'twixt  the 
gloom  and  light. 
Startled,  I  cried,  "What  means  this  mys- 
tery? 

Why  do  you  como  to  haunt  me?— what 
are  you?" 

They  crowded  close  and,  whispering,  an- 
swered me: 
"We   are  the  good  deeds   you  forgot 
to  do." 

— Lippincott's. 


Perfect  Kitchen  Equipment 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  indulge 
in  a  day  dream  about  how  pleasant 
housework  might  be  made  if  one  had 
all  the  modern  inventions  now  on 
the  market  for  lightening  labor? 
One  could  keep  house   for  la  large 


family  and  have  almost  enough  time 
left  to  bold  down  another  job  at  the 

same  time. 

Of  course,  the  biggest  and  best 
thing  possible  would  be  an  electric 
plant,  which  could  be  used  for  light- 
ing the  house,  furnishing  power  and 
light  at  the  barns  .and  sheds,  pump- 
ing (thus  making  running  water  and 
sewerage  possible),  churning,  sep- 
arating the  milk,  operating  the  wash- 
ing machine,  electric  iron,  vacuum 
cleaner  and  sewing  machine. 

But  even  if  an  electric  plant  were 
unobtainable  the  dread  of  wash  day 
might  be  driven  away  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  the  use  of  the  hand-power 
washer  and  the  gasoline  iron.  The 
cleaning,  even  without  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  is  made  easier  by  the  use  of 
the  dustless  mops  and  dust  cloths, 
especially  where  there  are  bare 
floors  and  a  piano  or  other  polished 
furniture.    Gas  plants  are  compara- 


tively cheap  and  furnish  bright,  clean 

lights. 

Then  the  cooking  could  be  light- 
ened by  the  use  of  the  vapor  stoves, 
which  are  now  made  so  that  they 
have  no  disagreeable  odor,  and  the 
tireless  cooker.  The  cooker,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  best  time  and  la- 
bor-saving inventions  that  has  been 
made  for  women,  and  it  now  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  quite 
cheap.  Prices  on  fireless  cookers 
have  been  cut  down  at  least  half  in 
the  last  few  years  and  are  now  so 
low  that  the  cost  is  easily  saved  in  a 
short  time  in  economy  of  fuel  alone. 
As  to  convenience,  it  is  impossible  to 
estim&te  their  value;  they  make  a 
hot  evening  meal  possible,  while  al- 
lowing you  to  let  the  fire  go  out  and 
stay  out  all  the  afternoon.  The 
newer  cookers  roast  meat  and  bake, 
as  well  as  boil,  so  that  a  full  meal 
may  be  prepared  on  one  of  them.  It 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


Description  of  Patterns 

Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque— This  is  a  one- 
piece  garment,  sleeves  and  body  cut  in 
one,  but  if  the  material  be  narrow  a 
eeam  may  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
back.  The  wide  collar  should  be  of  lace 
or  embroidery,  which  may  also  form  the 
border  of  the  cap.  The  pattern  6421  is  cut 
in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  four  yards  of  27- 
inch  material. 

6397— Ladies'  Shirt-Waist— All  the  new 
shirt-waist  models  give  the  soft  effect, 
as  does  this  one.  It  has  a  shoulder  yoke, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  back, 'and 
gathered  fronts,  closing  with  a  box  plait 
or  without  it,  and  with  an  open  neck, 
trimmed  with  an  ornamental  collar.  The 
pattern  6397  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  3% 
yards  of  27-inch  material. 

6297  —  Ladies'  Three-Gored  Skirt  —  A 
smart  tailor-made  skirt,  which  can  be 
worn  with  odd  waists  or  as  part  of  a  cos- 
tume. It  has  three  gores,  a  panel  back 
and  side  front,  closing  with  a  drapery 
suggestion  at  the  knee.  Linen  or  serge 
can  be  used  to  make  the  skirt.  The  pat- 
tern 6297  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  3% 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 

6288— Ladies'  Dress— Gingham,  linen  or 
chambray  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dress,  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  con- 
trasting material.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  can  be  made  with  either 
the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  four  gores.  The  pattern  6288  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of  44-inch 
material  and  three-fourths  yard  of  27- 
inch  contrasting  goods. 

6145— Boys'  Suit— Every  small  boy  needs 
a  play  suit,  and  here  is  an  excellent  pat- 
tern for  making  such  a  garment.  The 
suit  closes  at  the  back  and  can  be  made 
with  either  the  long  or  short  sleeves. 
The  high,  round  or  square  neck  can  be 
used.  The  pattern  6145  is  cut  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Medium  size  requires  1% 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6247— Girls'  Middy  BIouse-The  middy 
blouse  of  this  season  is  somewhat 
changed  from  the  old  style.  It  has  the 
usual  drop  shoulder  and  open  neck,  with 
fancy  collar.  The  sleeve  is  plain  top 
and  bottom  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
blouse  is  gathered  into  a  wide,  flat  belt. 
The  pattern  6247  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12t 
years.  Medium  cize  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 

6300— Ladies'  Work  Apron  and  Cap— 
This  garment  is  called  an  apron  because 
it  can  be  worn  over  the  dress,  but  it  can 
also  take  the  place  of  the  dress,  as  it  is 
made  just  like  one.  It  has  an  empire 
Waistline,  with  plain  blouse  and  a  plain, 
gathered  skirt,  short  sleeves  and  patch 
pockets.  The  pattern  6300  is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  42  Inc  hes  bust  measure.  Medium 
Hlz*-.  requires  J%  yards  of  27-inch  material. 


When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  r.ame  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.    Address  Pat- 


tern Department, 
Farmer. 


Twentieth  Century 


All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 


is  much  easier  to  get  breakfast,  too, 
if  one  can  get  up  to  find  the  cereal 
ready  to  eat  and  steaming  hot  by  the 
time  the  rest  of  the  meal  is  prepared. 

There  are  innumerable  devices 
that  cost  from  5  cents  to  a  dollar 
that  are  handy  in  the  kitchen,  espe- 
cially on  baking  and  canning  days, 
such  as  egg  beaters,,  strawberry  hul- 
lers,  apple  corers,  measuring  cups 
and  spoons  and  cherry  pitters.  And, 
speaking  of  canning,  the  steam-pres- 
sure canners  are  steadily  gaining  In 
favor  and  making  possible  a  great 
saving  of  fruit  and  vegetables  that 
formerly  went  to  waste. 

The  inventor  has  done  a  lot  for 
the  housekeeper.  Of  course,  all 
these  things  cost  more  or  less  money, 
and  few  of  us  can  have  them  all.  We 
hesitate  many  times  about  discarding 
perfectly  good  kitchen  appliances  to 
install  newer  and  more  expensive 
ones,  even  though  we  see  where  they 
will  effect  a  saving.  For  most  of  us, 
however,  a  wise  choice  among  these 
households  aids,  and  the  owning  of 
some  of  them  are  possibilities.  The 
woman  who  cannot  have  a  few  o 
them  is  unfortunate,  indeed. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Life  is  What  We  Make  It 
I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  letters  written  by  the  farmers' 
wives  concerning  the  life  of 
drudgery,  of  its  isolation  from  so- 
ciety, its  dreary  monotony  and  its 
clays  of  wearisome  toil.  Is  it  not 
true  that  those  who  suffer  so  much 
from  monotony  on  the  farm  would  be 
unhappy  and  discontented  anywhere? 
Many  seem  to  think  that  farm  life  is 
nothing  but  a  continual  day  and 
night  toil.  Well,  I  think  any  life  is, 
if  you  make  it  so,  whether  in  city  or 
country.  For  my  own  part,  I  love  the 
farm  and  am  glad  I  live  far  from  the 
turmoil  and  temptations  of  the  city. 
The  farmer's  wife  should  be  the  hap- 
piest woman  in  the  world.  She  is 
not  as  often  interrupted'  as  the  town 
woman,  thus  enabling  her  to  do  her 
work  with  greater  ease.  She  can 
raise  her  children  away  from  the 
vices  and  temptations  of  city  life, 
and  so  many  snares  are  set  for  the 
young  in  the  city — the  dramshops, 
gambling  table  and  other  evils. 

We  all  realize  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  on  the  farms  and  the  vis- 
ible improvements  in  country  life. 
The  farmer  now  has  his  telephone, 
labor-saving  and  modern  machinery, 
rural  free  delivery,  with  its  loads  of 
papers  and  magazines,  and  on  the 
whole  a  far  greater  degree  of  peace 
and  plenty  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  either  comprehend  or  realize. 
Half  the  time  when  the  papers  are 
full  of  accounts  of  hard  times  there 
is  no  knowledge  of  it  in  the  homes 
of  the  farmers.  We  farmers  feel 
these  changes  in  living  expenses  less 
than  any  other  class  of  people.  The 
beef  trust  holds  no  terrors  for  us,  for 
we  have  our  own  cured1  meats,  and  a 
fat  hen  for  a  change,  with  hundreds 
of  young  fries  coming  on,  with  plenty 
of  good  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  with 
garden  and  fruits,  making  it  possible 
for  the  farmers'  wife  to  have  a  finer 
table  than  any  hotel  in  the  city.  No 
fear  of  want  on  the  farm,  no  wonder- 
ing where  the  next  pound  of  butter 
is  coming  from  or  the  next  peck  of 
potatoes. 

After  all,  the  farm  is  about  the 
best  place  to  live  there  is.  The 
farmer  works  hard,  but  it  is  all  In 
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ife-giving,  fresh  air.  Independence 
s  his.  No  one  can  doubt  the  asser- 
ion  that  we  enjoy  more  freedom  in 
he  country  than  they  do  in  the  city. 
I  the  city  man  takes  a  day  off  he 
oses  that  much  pay,  while  the 
'armer  enjoys  himself  fishing  or  at 
;he  fair,  knowing  that  his  crops  are 
growing,  his  pigs  fattening,  the  cows 
itoring  up  rich  milk  and  the  hens 
itill  laying.  In  the  country  the  sur- 
roundings are  the  best  in  the  world. 
Sverything  has  a  tendency  to  make 
is  better  people.  The  beauties  of 
tature  are  around  us,  right  at  our 
loor;  while  in  the  city  our  children 
issociate  with  all  classes  of  people. 

Nothing  brings  a  more  beautiful 
►icture  to  my  mind  than  a  pretty 
ountry  home,  set  about  with  trees, 
ncircled  by  meadow  and  fields,  rich 
irith  the  promise  of  harvest,  the  fra- 
;rance  of  the  flowers  mingled  with 
he  perfume  of  the  orchard  and  reso- 
lant  with  the  cluck  of  poultry  and 
he  hum  of  the  bee.  If  happiness 
[oes  not  exist  here,  where  on  this 
arth  will  you  find  it? 

There  are  good  opportunities  to- 
ay  for  farmers'  wives,  and  a  great 
lany  are  availing  themselves  of 
hese  opportunities.  I  like  to  see  a 
roman  take  an  interest  in  what  is 
;oing  on  in  this  world;  we  should 
ead  and  keep  posted  on  all  ques- 
ions.  The  farmer's  wife  can  do  this 
t  she  tries.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
armer's  wife  should  not  be  the  hap- 
iest  woman  in  the  world. 

Missouri.  MRS.  M.  E.  C. 


Feed  Influence  on  Breed 


THE  influence  of  feed  on  breed 
is  becoming  a  strong  factor 
with  the  handling  of  pure- 
bred stock  in  their  prepara- 
ion  for  the  show  ring  and  sale  ring, 
'he  rapid  growth  and  development 
f  the  animal  from  birth  to  maturity 
3  advocated  by  the  best  breeders  and 
aisers  of  stock,  and  this  theory  is 
ieing  practiced  quite  generally  by 
he  most  successful  operators  in  this 
ine  of  industry. 

The  old-time  idea  of  a  slow 
;rcwth  and  a  lessening  of  the  ten- 
ancies to  rapid  flesh  forming  as  ad- 
antageous  to  the  health  and  breed- 
ng  qualities  of  the  animal  seems  to 
lave  given  way  to  the  reverse  idea, 
t  is  now  plainly  asserted  that 
hrough  the  influences  of  liberal, 
ystematic  feeding  of  a  suitable  ra- 
ion  to  encourage  the  flesh-forming 
sndencies  the  animal  will  develop 
:s  breed  characteristics  much  more 
ositively  and  forcibly  than  if  a 
lower  or  partially  stunted  method 
f  growth  development  be  pursued. 

The  demand  at  the  show  ring  is 
>r  fat,  well-fleshed  and  we'.l-grown 
nimals.  In  earlier  times  in  the 
istory  of  pure-bred  live  stock  de- 
elopment  the  show  animal  was  es- 
iemed  ruined  as  a  breeding  animal, 
wing  to  its  highly  finished  form,  in 
rder  to  give  it  a  standing  in  the 
low  ring.  Many  of  the  most  suc- 
;ssful  breeders  of  the  present  day 
ursue  the  show  ring  fitting  meth- 
1s  of  feeding  and  development  with 
leir  entire  herds  and  flocks  of  pure- 
red  breeding  animals.  The  animals 
!  all  ages  on  some  breeding  farms 
re  what  the  average  good  feeder 
ould  call  fat,  well  fleshed  at  all 
mes,  ready  to  go  into  the  show 
ng  on  short  notice  or  to  the 
S-ttcher.  They  are  kept  in  a  con- 
!&ntly  increasing  developing  condi- 


tion of  flesh  and  growth  until  ma- 
turity and  then  are  not  allowed  to 
deteriorate  perceptibly,  except  as  fe- 
males they  may  naturally  and  un- 
avoidably be  reduced  some  by  nurs- 
ing their  young. 

It  is  the  practice  with  some  to 
feed  about  all  the  good,  wholesome 
feed  of  the  muscle  and  bone-forming 
kinds  that  the  young  things  will  con- 
sume from  birth  until  they  are  1 
year  old.  At  this  period  of  develop- 
ment they  are  thrown  more  fully 
upon  their  own  resources  as  grazers. 
The  supply  and  quality  of  pasture, 
however,  must  be  such  as  to  afford! 
the  best  advantages  for  growth  and 
this  maintained  throughout  the  graz- 
ing season. 

That  there  is  a  very  rapidly  in- 
creasing sentiment  among  breeders 


of  fine  stock  to  better  care  and  more 
liberal  feeding,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt.  The  show  ring  is  encourag- 
ing this  more  than  all  other  influ- 
ences. The  breeder  who  fits  animals 
for  the  show  ring  and  afterward 
breeds  them  with  good  results,  and 
possibly  increased  advantages,  and 
who  is  enabled  to  sell  his  surplus 
produce  at  good  prices  because  of 
their  good  form  and  finish,  will  con- 
tinue in  his  effort  to  satisfy  this  de- 
mand. The  ambition  of  the  pro- 
ducer, whether  he  be  breeder  of  ani- 
mals or  of  other  farm  products,  is  to 
attain  the  highest  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  quality  and  to  secure  the 
top  price  for  the  article  produced. 

The  tendency  at  the  present  time 
is  to  assist  good  breeding  by  better 
care  and  more  liberal  feeding.  These 


influences,  as  they  are  now  being  ex- 
erted to  improve  land  build  up  the 
live  stock  of  the  country,  will  have 
a  telling  effect  among  the  produce 
of  the  best  breeding  herds,  and  will 
within  the  next  decade  mark  an  era 
of  advancement  equal  to  any  known 
in  the  animal  history  of  the  world. 


United  States  last  year  imported 
822,422  pounds  of  mushrooms,  val- 
ued at  $1,170,399. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Nebraska  grown,  yellow,  plump,  dry  land,  re- 
cleaned,  free  from  weeds;  test  99.98%  pure, 
growth  98%,  at  J8.75  bushel.  Nitrogen  for  In- 
oculating soil  $2.00  per  acre  can,  postpaid.  Ask 
for  free  book,  "How  to  Grow  Alfalfa."  Seed 
shipped  subject  to  examination  and  if  not  fine, 
we  pay  freight  both  ways.  Reference:  Otoo 
County  National  Dank,  here;  Johnson  llros.  Seed, 
Co.,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 


KjsselKar. 

36  "Four" 


Every 
Inch 


The  first  high  grade,  full  sized  manufactured 
car  at  a  popular  price— $1450 

IF  you  are  one  of  those  who  have  predicted  that  automobiles  of  the  better 
class  ought  to  be  cheaper — that  some  day  a  high  grade  manufactured  car  of 
fine  appearance,  great  comfort  and  strong  construction  would  be  sold  around 
$1500;  you  were  right. 

Here  it  is,  a  fully  equipped,  regular  size  manufactured  automobile  of  esta- 
blished high  grade  at  $1450 — a  hitherto  unheard  of  price  for  a  car  of  this  class. 


Quality  and  Refinement  in  Big  Measure 


If  you  are  motor-wise,  and  will  analyze 
and  compare,  you  will  appreciate  the 


Analyze 

KisseLKar  36. 

r<^r>c+inirti"nn  If  y°u  know  steels,  workmanship 
V/OnbtrULUOH  and  the  jmportance  of  perfect 

balance,  you  will  appreciate  the  construction  of  the 

KisseLKar  36. 

t7„i„fl  If  you  have  been  looking  for  a  popular 
Vame  priced  MANUFACTURED  car,  built  as 
carefully  and  expertly  as  cars  of  higher  cost,  you  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  KisseLKar  36. 
Pnmf  f  If  you  have  sought  vainly  in  other  cars 
l^otuiori  £or  y0ur  conception  of  easy  riding, 
quiet  operation  and  freedom  from  vibration,  you  will 
appreciate  the  riding  comfort  of  the  KisseLKar  36. 

-—it-iK+TT  If  vou  have  wished  for  a  car  that  will 
*ieXlDiniy  ta£e  the  hardesfc  ^  on  high,  and 

slow  down  to  a  pedestrian's  pace  without  changing 
gears,  you  will  appreciate  the  flexibility  of  the 
KisselKar  36. 

Tjt  nnfimv  ^  y°u  rea^e  that  a  car  to  be  econo- 
IlrCOnomy  mical  must  live  long,  depreciate 
slowly,  be  reasonably  easy  on  tires  and  fuel,  and  be 
therefore  of  medium  weight,  you  will  appreciate  the 
economy  of  the  KisselKar  36. 

The  "36"  is  sold  in  either  the  usual  four-door  style  or  the  new  KisselKar  two-door  body. 
With  the  latter  you  can  obtain  a  detachable  top  for  winter  use — an  invention  that  insures 
comfortable  driving  in  winter  as  well  as  summer  without  the  expense  of  changing  bodies. 

Send  at  once  for  complete  information  and  literature  describing  the  great  36  "Four",  also 
the  48  "Six"  and  60  "Six"— it's  mighty  interesting. 

KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  308  Kissel  Avenue,  HARTFORD,  WISCONSIN 


Convenience  ^  you  have  deplored  the  neces- 
sity of  either  garaging  your  car 
during  cold  weather  or  buying  a  separate  closed 
body,  with  the  incidental  expense  of  making  a  change 
twice  a  year,  you  will  appreciate  the  convenience  of 
the  detachable  top  that  is  furnished  at  small  addi- 
tional cost,  with  the  KisselKar  36. 

Beauty*  ^  y°u  are  critical>  ancl  exacting  in  regard 
to  appearance  and  refinements,  you  will 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  KisselKar  36. 

Completeness  U   y°u.  de.mand   the  newest 
*  mechanical  improvements,  such, 

for  instance,  as  springs  guaranteed  against  center 
breakage,  vacuum  fuel  feed,  dimming  head  lights, 
automatic  spark  advance,  and  other  up-to-the- 
minute  innovations,  you  will  appreciate  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  KisseLKar  36. 

price  The  KISSELKAR  3&-"FOUR"  at  $1450 
fulfills,  in  every  respect,  the  full  measure 
of  value  expected  by  far-seeing  men  who  have  pro- 
phesied that  a  capable  and  complete  manufactured 
car  of  recognized  upper-class,  would  one  day  be 
offered  at  a  much  lower  price. 
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Would  You  Consider  Buying  aTractor-If? 

\  — if  you  knew  there  was  one  strong  enough  to  do 
the  power  work  on  a  400-acre  farm,  yet  handy  and 
economical  enough  for  the  small  place — and  would 
do  all  this  work  cheaper  and  better  than 

horses? 

— a  Tractor  that  Is  not  merely  an  experi- 
ment but  a  true  and  tried  success,  backed 
.      by  10  years  of  successful  manufacture. 

\  —a  Tractor  that  Is  GUARANTEED  full  15  tractive 
J  —35  brake  horsepower  with  80%  surplus  lor  emer- 
w  gency;  guaranteed  to  have  more  power  per  pound) 
L  and  exert  less  pressure  for  Its  power  than  any 
%     Other  tractor  made. 

—a  Tractor  that  does  5  times  the  plowing  ot 
horses  and  25%  to  00%  deeper;  and  that  will 
pull  your  harrows,  mowers  and  drills;  operate 
your  thresher;  haul  10  to  16-ton  wagon  loads; 
pump  water,  etc. 

merely  consider  such  a  machine, 
i  line  and  wo  will  poat  you  fully 


-if  you  will 
then  drop  us 
about  Hie 

ft. 


haabt 


The  Lilfle  Fellow  wiiK  The  Big  Poll" 


4-Cylinder  Motor. 
1 8,ft.  Wheelbwe. 


3-Speed  Control. 
12-ft.  Lone. 


Write  at  once  and  we  will  include  a  copy  of  our 
valuable  booklet,  "Power  on  the  Farm"— Free. 
See  our  exhibit  at  Fremont  (Nebraska) 
Power   Demonstration,    August  17-22. 

THE  DAUCH  MFG.  CO., 
Dept.  T  C-8,  -    -    Sandusky,  Ohio. 


West  Farms 

ARE  GOOD  FARMS 

for  they  have  a  soil  and  sub-soil  that  will  satisfy  the 
most  exacting.  Crops  are  good  there.  Wheat  runs 
from  25  to  upward  of  40  bushels  and  other  crops  in 
projjortion. 

I  am  farming  myself  1,000  acres  with  my  three 
traction  engines. 

I  have  lately  sold  $60,000  worth  of  land  to  Iowa 
and  Nebraslca  farmers  who  will  soon  commence  to 
improve. 

You  will  recollect  I  have  both  improved  and  un- 
improved lands,  so  you  can  have  your  choice.  One  of 
the  very  strong  features  about  my  proposition  is  the 
nearness  to  a  great  primary  market.  Denver  with  its 
230,000  people  is  only  35  miles  away.  The  roads  are 
good  all  the  way,  macadamized  from  Denver  to  Brigh- 
ton, the  county  seat  only  twehe  miles  from  the  land. 
The  Burlington  Eoute  at  Hudson  only  nine  miles  north, 
while  Watkins  to  the  south  is  about  the  same  distance 
on  the  Kansas-Pacific  line.  Another  strong  feature  is 
the  price.  Eunning  from  $15  to  $35  only.  So  favorably 
situated  should  appeal  to  you  particularly  when  I  will 
take  a  small  cash  payment  and  liberal  terms  on  the  bal- 
ance. Actual  settlers  are  what  T  want,  for  a  model  com- 
munity is  what  I  want  to  develop.  As  soon  as  the  U.  P. 
cutoff  from  Denver  to  Ft.  Morgan  is  completed,  we  will 
have  a  station  and  town  of  consequence  right  on  these 
lands.  But  you  ought  to  get  my  booklet  which  gives 
you  full  details.  For  health  and  a  place  to  make  money 
farming,  there  is  no  place  quite  so  good,  everything 
considered.  Write  me  telling  me  your  want. 

N.  P.  West,  Pres.  WEST  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

Incorporated  for  $100,000.  814  Majestic  Bldg.,  Denver,  Col. 


BIG  CROPS  IK  SHALLOW  WATER  DISTRICT,  COLORADO. 

This  photo  was  taken  July  18,  191 4,  on  theM.  A.  wafinpr  farm,  near  South 
Platte  river — second  cuttting.  We  sell  such  producttlve  lands  $15.00  to  $35,00 
per  acre.  Easy  terms.  CO  acres  free  breaking  if  bought  before  August  16th. 
70  farms  to  select  from.  Good  schools  and  churches.  Close  markets,  good' 
roads,  healthy  climate,  excellent  water.  Wheat  yielding  86  to  40  bu.,  corn  35 
to  45  bu  per  acre.  Thrifty  bearing  orchards.  No  hot  winds,  plenty  of  rain- 
fall. Our  lands  among  improved  farms  selling  $55.00  per  acre.  Write  for 
circulars  and  excursion  rates.  Don't  delay.  Agents  wantedl 
PLatte  RIVER  VALLEY  LAND  CO.,  5th  IMoor  State  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nan. 


Railways  of  the  High  Andes 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


LA  PAZ— The  Iron  horse  of  trans- 
portation and  commerce  has 
climbed  over  the  Andes  and  is 
now  forcing  its  way  through 
the  wilds  of  Bolivia.  Fifteen 
years  a«o  all  the  railways  of  this 
country  did  not  cover  300  miles.  To- 
day more  than  1,300  miles  are  in  opera- 
tion, more  than  500  miles  are  being  con- 
structed, and  something  like  3,500  miles 
have  been  surveyed  or  projected.  When 
I  last  came  to  La  Paz  I  rode  over  the 
Peruvian  Southern  railway  from  Mol- 
lendo  to  Arequipa,  and  thence  on  to  Puno 
on  Lake  Titicaca. 

I  crossed  that  lake  on  a  steamer  to 
Chillilaya,  Bolivia,  and  came  with  the 
mails  on  a  stage  across  the  plateau  to 
La  Paz.  This  year  I  have  come  by  the 
same  route  as  far  as  the  lake,  and  thence 
to  Guaquil,  where  an  express  train  brought 


tral  Railway  of  Peru.  I  crossed  It  at  an 
altitude  which  is  more  than  three  miles 
above  the  sea.  and  on  one  of  its  branch 
lines  I  ascended  to  a  height  of  15,805  feet, 
which  is  the  highest  place  now  reached  by 
rail.  The  Peruvian  Central  crosses  the 
Andes  through  the  Qalera  tunnel,  and 
then  goes  down  Into  the  fertile  valley  of 
Huancayo,  and  it  will  some  day  be  ex- 
tended to  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  river. 

Railroad  in  Clouds 
The  Southern  Railway  of  Peru  crosses 
the  Andes  at  an  altitude  of  14,400  feet. 
Its  highest  point  is  about  that  of  Pike's 
Peak,  which  is  14,147  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  then  descends  to  Lake  Titicaca,  and 
from  there  drops  down  to  La  Paz,  which 
lies  in  a  hollow  almost  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  above  the  sea.  The  Central  rail- 
road goes  up  three  miles  in  altitude  over 


Highest  Station  on  the  Antofogasta  Road — More  than  Two  and  a  Half 

Miles  Above  the  Sea 


me  in  comfort  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
Bolivian  capital. 

In  leaving  La  Paz  to  return  to  the  sea- 
coast  I  was  hauled  by  mules  on  a  long 
three-day  gallop  down  to  Oruro,  where  I 
got  the  narrow  gauge  line  that  crosses 
the  mountains  and  desert  to  the  port  of 
Antofagasta.  I  have  gone  over  the  same 
road  this  year,  but  it  has  now  been  ex- 
tended from  Oruro  to  La  Paz  and  there 
are  branch  lines  that  will  soon  connect 
with  the  Argentine  railway  system  and 
give  a  transcontinental  line  across  south- 
ern Bolivia  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Bue- 
nos Aires.  Then  Bolivia  had  no  through 
railway  to  the  sea.  It  has  now  three, 
the  third  being  the  short  cut  to  the  Pa- 
cific at  Arica.  The  Arica.  road  was  com- 
pleted only  about  a  year  ago,  and  the 
trains  are  just  now  beginning  to  run 
safely  over  it.  During  my  stay  in  La 
Paz  I  have  had  talks  with  the  managers 
of  the  several  roads;  and  at  Arequipa  and 
Lima  I  gathered  the  latest  information 
as  to  the  Peruvian  Southern,  which,  with, 
its  extension  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  La 
Paz,  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
outlets  to  the  trade  of  this  country. 

Only  Available  Ladder 

These  Andean  railways  are  the  only 
ladders  up  which  one  can  climb  to>  the 
golden  roof  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent, and  they  are  the  only  downspouts 
through  which  mineral  and  other  products 
of  the  plateau  can  be  sent  to  the  seacoast. 
From  here  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
there  are  now  five  such  ladders.  The 
first  is  Ecuador.  It  runs  from  Guaya- 
quil to  Quito,  passing  in  full  view  of 
Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxl.  The  second  is 
the  Central  railroad  of  Peril.  It  climbs 
over  the  coastal  range  to  the  great  cop- 
per mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  reaching  an 
altitude  which  is  far  above  that  of  any 
other  railroad  point  of  the  world.  The 
third  is  the  .Peruvian  Southern.  It  climbs 
over  a  pass  of  more  than  14,000  feet  to 
Lake  Titicaca;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
are  the  Ariea-La  Paz  and  the  Antofa- 
gnsta-I.a  Paz  roads,  which  cross  the 
Chilean  desert  and  end  at  the  Bolivian 
capital. 

The  highest  of  these  roads  is  the  Cen- 


about  100  miles  of  track,  and  its  total 
mileage,  not  including  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
extension,  is  less  than  250  miles. 

The  Southern  road  from  Mollendo  to 
La  Paz,  including  the  trip  across  the  lake, 
covers  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles. 
It  is  223  miles  from  the  sea,  where  it 
crosses  the  Andes,  and  there  it  is  1,000 
feet  lower  than  the  altitude  of  the  pasa 
of  the  Peruvian  Central. 

The  La  Paz-Antofagasta  line  has  *• 
mileage  of  more  than  700  miles1,  and  its 
highest  point  on  the  main  line  is  over 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  highest 
point  on  the  Arica  line  is  just  under 
14,000  feet,  but  the  Antofagasta  line  ia 
building  branches  that  are  almost  as 
high  as  the  highest  point  on  the  Moro- 
cocha  branch  of  the  Central  above  Lima. 
One  of  these  runs  from  OUaeue  to  Cola- 
buasi,  where  there  are  copper  mines 
owned  by  the  Guggenheims,  said  to  be 
among  the  richest  mines  of  the  world. 
The  other  begins  at  Rio  Mulato,  betweea 
Oruro  and  Uyuni.  and  goes  to  Potosi, 
the  famous  mountain  that  has  produced 
billions  of  dollars  in  silver  and  that 
promises  to  produce  like  values  in  tin. 
The  Rio  Mulato  and  Potosi  branch  crosses 
a  pass  15.S14  feet  high,  or  only  fifty-one 
feet  lower  than  the  pass  to  Morococha, 
where  are  the  great  copper  mines,  largi 
owned  by  Americans. 

Most  Difficult  to  Build 

Of  all  these  lines  the  most  difficult  of 
construction  was  the  Central  Peruvian.  It 
was  begun  In  1S75  by  Henry  Melggs,  and 
its  first  eighty-six  miles  are  said  to  have 
cost  more  than  $300,000  a  mile.  That  road 
is  of  standard  gauge,  and  it  has  no  gra- 
dient steeper  than  four  and  one-quarter  ' 
in  100.  It  has  sixty-seven  bridges,  one  of 
which  is  575  feet  long,  spanning  a  ravine 
300  feet  deep.  Melggs  also  built  the 
greater  Part  of  the  Southern  railway,  and 
that  without  cogst,  and  he  was  the  con- 
structor of  the  road  from  Valparaiso  to 
Santiago  that  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
first  great  route  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic. 

Outside  the  Melggs  roads,  the  new  line 
just  opened  from  Arica  to  La  Paz  has 
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been  the  most  expensive  and  the  most 
difficult  of  construction.  The  Arica-La 
Paz  road  is  less  than  half  as  long  as  the 
Peruvian  Southern,  and  only  about  one- 
third  as  long  as  that  from  Antofagasta 
to  La  Paz.  Its  length  is  under  250  miles. 
It  begins  at  the  seacoast,  and  crosses 
the  Andes  at  less  than  14,000  feet  above 
the.  level  of  the  ocean.  On  some  parts  o£ 
the  route  the  grades  are  so  steep  that 
the  rack-and-pinion  system  has  to  be 
used.  The  maximum  grade  of  the  ordi- 
nary line  is  only  about  3  per  cent,  while 
some  of  the  cog  sections  reach  a  grado 
of  6  per  cent.  The  cog  section  is  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  railroad,  and 
there  are  many  engineers  who  claim  that 
it  cannot  be  worked  at  a  profit.  The  cog 
system  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  thft 
roads  up  Pikes  peak,  Mount  Washington 
and  the  Rigi.  It  does  well  for  tourist 
traffic,  but  whether  it  will  work  with  the 
heavy  freights  is  a  question.  One  of  the 
civil  engineers  engaged  in  its  construc- 
tion tells  me  he  thinks  that  the  cog  part 
of  the  road  may  eventually  be  run  by 
electricity. 

Building  Railroads  Everywhere 

During  my  stay  in  La  Paz  I  have  met 
Sir  John  Jackson,  whose  company  has 
built  the  Arica-La  Paz  system.  He  is 
one  of  the  famous  engineers  of  the  world 
and  his  company  has  work  going  on  all 
over  tire  globe.  It  is  arranging  to  con- 
nect the  Bolivian  and  the  Argentine  rail- 
way systems.  - 

When  the  Panama  canal  is  completed 
the  shortest  route  from  the  United 
States  to  Bolivia  will  be  by  way  of 
Arica.  That  port  is  2,200  miles  from 
Panama,  and  by  the  canal  it  will  be 
less  than  3,600  miles  from  New  Orleans. 
Most  tourists  will  prefer  to  go  by  way  of 
Mollendo  and  the  Peruvian  Southern,  the 
gradient  of  which  is  more  gentle  and 
which  has  also  the  advantage  of  the  half- 
way station  at  Arenuipa  and  the  pleasant 
trip  over  Lake  Titicnca.  The  quick  jump 
from  Arica  to  the  top  of  the  Andes  is 
liable  to  give  one  soroche,  and  many  will 
not  care  to  risk  the  long  rack-and-pinion 
system.  Some  will  go  to  La  Paz  by  one 
route  and  come  back  by  another.  At 
present  the  most  of  the  traffic  to  Bolivia 
passes  either  through  Mollendo  or  Anto- 
fagasta. 

Most  Important  Road 

The  Antofagasta-Bolivia  railway  sys- 
tem is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
republic.  It  is  now  giving  a  direct  service 
from  La  Paz  to  the  ocean  in  forty-four 
hours.  There  are  three  trains  a  week, 
with  sleepers  and  diners.  This  road  is 
about  as  long  as  from  New  York  to  Cleve- 
land. Leaving  Antofagasta,  the  chief 
seaport  of  northern  Chile,  the  train  takes 
you  through  the  nitrate  fields  and  across 
the  Chilean  desert  to  the  Bolivian  frontier. 
You  are  all  night  and  the  whole  of  one 
day  in  making  that  journey,  and  you  ar- 
rive at  Oruro  at  about  9  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  During  the  first  223  miles  you 
reach  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet.  You  then 
drop  about  S00  feet  to  the  great  borax 
lake,  and  thence  climb  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Bolivian  plateau.  A  part  of 
the  way  is  over  vast  plains  spotted  with 
llamas  and  alpacas,  and  in  plain  sight  of 
snow-clad  peaks  from  16,000  to  20,000  feet 
high.  ^Oruro,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
plateau,  is  the  half-way  station,  and  the 
distance  from  there  to  the  Bolivian  capi- 
tal is  150  miles. 

Scenic  Wonder  of  World 

The  Antofagasta  road  is  one  of  the 
scenic  routes  of  the  world,  and  geo- 
logically and  geographically  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting.  The  Bolivian 
plateau  was  once  a  great  inland  sea 
hundreds  of  miles  long  and  sixty  or 
more  miles  in  width.  Parts  of  it  are  as 
flat  as  a  floor,  and  the  road  goes  for 
miles  over  beds  of  stone  and  stretches 
of  sea  sand.  I  am  told  that  sea  shells 
are  often  found,  and  that  fossils  of 
fishes  are  in  evidence.  Some  of  the  way 
is  past  volcanoes,  and  you  see  beds  and 
mountains  of  lava  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful character.  The  road  taps  the  treas- 
ure vaults  of  the  Andes  and  its  freight 
is  largely  tin  snd  copper  ore,  which  is 
shipped  from  Antofagasta  to  the  smelt- 
ers Of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Built  by  Americans 

The  reconstruction  of  this  Bolivian  rail- 
way and  its  extension  was  financed  and 
built  by  Americans.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  entered  into  a  treaty 
py  which  Bolivia  conceded   to  Brazil  a 


rubber  region  about  twice  as  large  as 
the  state  of  Indiana  for  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,000.  This  money  was  used  to  build) 
certain  railroads  for  the  development  of 
Bolivia.  Messrs.  Speyer  &  Co.,  and  the 
National  City  bank  of  New  York  got 
the  contract  for  the  completion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Antofasasta  road.  Their 
scheme  involved  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $27,000,000,  the  capital  to  be  made 
up  of  $15,C0O,00O  advanced  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  of  $12,500,000  by  the  Bolivian 
government.  The  American  loan  was  se- 
cured, by  bonds  and  the  guarantee  of  the 
government.  One  of  the  extensions  to 
be  made  was  the  standard  gauge  from 
Oruro  to  La  Paz,  another  was  from  Oruro 
to  Cochabamba,  and  a  third  a  line  to 
Topez  to  connect  with  the  Argentine 
system.  The  Potosi  extension  was  also 
a  part  of  the  contract.  This  was  in  1906, 
shortly  after  which  time  the  work  was 
begun.    American  engineers  were  brought 

in  and  by  3903  the  line  from  Oruro  to 
Viac'na  above  La  Paz  was  almost  com- 
pleted. Other  constructions  were  well 
under  way  when  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  undertaking  was  sold  to  the  Eng- 
lish Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway 
company,  and  that  at  a  big  profit. 
English  Now  in  Control 

In  this  way  the  Antofagasta  and  Bo- 
livia'railroad  passed  out  of  the  control 
of  the  Americans  and  into  that  of  the 
English.  The  Americans  may  still  own 
seme  of  the  stock,  but  the  railroad  be- 
longs to  and  is  managed  by  English  capi- 
talists. It  has  been  completed  to  La 
Paz,  and  is  now  advancing  toward 
Cochabamba,  a  thriving  town  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Andes.  The  same  com- 
pany is  building  a  line  from  Uyuni  to 
Tupiza,  the  total  length  of  which  will  be 
about  120  miles.  A  short  extension  will 
connect  that  line  with  the  Argentine 
railways,  and  then  one  can  travel  across 
country  from  Bolivia  to  Argentina.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Bolivian  government 
has  already  contracted  a  loan  for  the 
building  of  the  break  from  Tupiza  to  the 
Argentine  frontier. 

The  Antofagasta  road  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  roads  of  all  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  the  great  down-the-mountain 
chute  for  the  tin  and  copper  ores  of  the 
Bolivian  plateau,  and,  as  it  has  a  mo- 
nopoly, it  can  charge  all  that  the  traffic 
will  bear.  The  freight  rates  are  enor- 
mous, and  that  on  coal  from  Antofagasta 
to  La  Paz  is  something  like  $20  or  $25  a 
ton.  Suppose  you  had  to  pay  $25  for 
getting  a  ton  of  coal  from  Washington  to 
Detroit.  I  venture  you  would  object, 
even  as  La  Paz  people  do. 

Will  Create  Business 

By  the  extension  of  the  lines  the  freight 
of  the  road  will  be  greatly  increased. 
Cochabamba  is  in  a  thriving  agricultural 
district,  with  no  outlet  for  its  products. 
Potosi  is  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain 
that  was  once  a  great  mass  of  silver,  and 
is  now  being  worked  for  its  tin.  It  is 
expected  that  many  low-grade  tin  and 
S'lver  mines,  which  cannot  be  operated 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, will  be  opened  up  as  soon  as  the 
road  is  completed. 

As  to  Tupiza,  in  southern  Bolivia,  that 
town  is  of  no  great  importance,  but  all 
along  the  road  from  Uyuni  there  are  rich 
tin  mines,  and  many  low-grade  proposi- 
tions will  be  opened  up  when  the  rail- 
road goes  through.  As  it  is  now,  the 
chief  trouMe  of  this  system  is  its  two 
different  gauges.  Some  of  the  tracks  are 
of  a  forty-inch  gauge,  while  others  are 
only  thirty  inches.  The  latter  is  the  case 
with  the  road  from  Antofagasta  to  Oruro, 
but  arrangements  are  being  made  to  alter 
it  to  forty  inches,  thus  standardizing  the 
system. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Bolivian  rolling 
stock  comes  from  the  United  States  On 
the  Antofagasta  line  the  locomotives  are 
chiefly  Baldwins.  A  great  many  Rogers 
are  used  on  the  Peruvian  roads,  and  on 
the  Arica  line  the  engines  are  American, 
English  and  German.  During  the  con- 
struction of  that  road  there  were  fifteen 
locomotives  and  140  flat  cars  in  service. 
The'heaviest  engine  wighed  seventy  tons. 

Our  civil  engineers  have  had  much  to 
do  in  laying  out  the  roads  of  Bolivia,  and 
Americans  are  now  taking  contracts  for 
the  new  construction  financed  by  the 
English. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Do  You  Own  a  Tractor? 


If  so,  you  are  not  getting-  the  most  out  of  your  in- 
vestment unless  your  equipment  includes  the  Hans- 
mann  lines  of  Hitches  and  Guides. 

The  above  picture  shows  the  Hansmann  Disc-Dril.1 
Hitch  at  work.  This  Hitch  is  pulling  five  double  ac- 
tion disc  harrows  and  is  standing  up  perfectly.  We 
build  this  Hitch  in  a  lighter  model  and  each  model  is 
adjustable  for  either  five  or  three  implements.  With 
the  Hansmann  Disc-Drill  Hitch,  turning  at  the  ends  of 
the  field  is  done  in  as  small  a  circle  as  the  engine  can 
make,  each  implement  keeping  its  path  and  not  coming 
into  contact  with  the  other. 

For  tilling  and  seeding  with  traction  power,  this 
Disc-Drill  Hitch  is  indespensible. 

THE  HANSMANN  LINE: 

Hansmann  Disc-Dri!I  Hitch. 
Hansmann  Plow  Engine  Guide. 
Hansmann  Separator-Grader  Steering  Pole. 
Hansmann  Binder  Hitch. 
Hansmann  Corn  Husker. 

These  devices  have  long  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
every  "Traction  Farmer"  should  have  them  in  his  equipment. 

Our  Line  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the  Fremont  Show  and  can 
be  seen  in  actual  service  in  connection  with  the  exhibit  of  the 
Hackney  Mfg.  Co. 

Write  the  home  office  and  factory!  for  complete  catalog. 

The  Hansmann  Manufacturing  Company 

Long  Prairie,  Minnesota. 


DON'T  WASTE  MONEY 


buying  a  land  roller,  clod  crusher,  pulverizer 
and  Ieveler.  .You  get  ALL  in  ONE  machine, 
and  save  the  work  of  two  extra  trips  over 
the  plowed  ground,  when  you  buy  the 
IMPERIAL  PULVERIZER 

and  it  is  the  OWLY  machine  that  packs  the  subsoil,  and 
leaves  the  surface  loose.  Makes  the  best  seed  bed.  Soil 
retains  moisture  and  produces  bigger  crops. 

Peterson  Mfg.  Co., 
,    174  River  St.. 
for  Booklet   UPasf     Kent,  Ohio 


The  Helper  Mixer 

A  money-saver  for  you. 
Mixes  thoroughly  con- 
crete,  feed   or  fertil- 
izer.    Mixes  two  cu,' 
bic  feet  per  batch. 
While  one  batch  is 
mixing  prepare  the 
next.    Will  pay  for 
itself  in  one  week. 
Also  make  larger 
sizes  and  other  styles. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

THE  CEMENT  TILE 
MACHINERY  GO.  # 
321  Rath  St., Waterloo.  la. 


Plan  to  attend  the  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion at  Fremont,  Neb.,  August  17-22. 


SILO  ROOF  FACTS 

Thayer's  Self-Supporting  Folding  Sectional 
Silo  Roof  has  solved  the  roof  problem  for  silo 
users.  A  roof  that  increases  the  capacity  of  silo 
4  to  G  feet  AT  ONE  PILLING-.  Machinery  does 
not  have  to  be  reset  to  refill  silo,  A  SAVING-  OF 
TIME  AND  LABOR.  Any  man  having  seen  my 
folding  roof  demonstrated  would  never  consider 
any  other  kind!  of  roof  for  a  silo,  even  at  a  much 
lower  price.  My  patent  rafter  irons  will  put  my 
roof  on  a  stave,  brick,  tile  or  concrete  silo  wall. 
Complete  roofs,  ready  to  bolt  to  your  silo,  or  get 
my  12-rafter  irons,  12  rod  hooks,  24  iron  holders 
and  108  bolts  and  make  your  own  folding  roof. 
The  4  to  6  feet  of  increased  capacity  of  your 
silo  will  pay  for  this  roof.  Catalog  sent  on  re- 
quest.  Write  for  prices. 

H.  M.  Thayer,  Woodhull,  Illinois 
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S05  Bu.  GRAIN  BIN  $ 
BUTLER'S  SPECIAL. 

CORRUGATED  METAL — RAT  AND  FIRE  PROOF 

The  best  metal  grain  bin  for  the  price  in  the  world.  De- 
fies competition.  We  make  all  styles.  This  is  not  our 
highest  grade  bin  but  is  splendid  value.  Keeps  grain  in 
perfect  condition.  Large  door  and  other  features.  Ask  for 
prices  of  different  kinds  and  grades,  also  valuable  circular 
giving  opinions  of  experts  on  storing  grain  for  high  prices, 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  1212  W.  Tenth  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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WATCH  THE  BIG  FOUR  AT  FREMONT 

AUGUST    17th   to  22d 

Making 
Good 


Big  Four  Tractors 

Every  Acre 

Well  Plowed-Well  Disked -Well  Seeded 

Each  day  some  task  successfully  completed.  Each  week  a  record  of  good 
work  well  done.  That's  what  the  Big  Four  is  doing  for  others — what  it  will 
do  for  you.  The  first  four  cylinder  tractor  was  a  Big  Four  and  our  present 
line  embodies  every  improvement  suggested  by  13  years'  experience.  From 
seed  time  to  harvest,  day  after  day,  the  Big  Four  supplies  power  to  quickly 
and  economicallyhandle  the  many  varied  kindsof  farm  labor.  Byreasonof  its 
steady  power  it  excels  at  threshing  and  all  kinds  of  belt  work.  It  is  always 
ready — easily  and  quickly  started — a  tractor  you  can  depend  upon. 
A  Size  for  Every  Farm 

Big  Four   Big  Four   Big  Four 

"20"  "30"  "45" 

4  Cyl.,  3-Speed  4  Cyl.,  3-Speed  6  Cyl.,  3-Speed 

40672  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 
Good  Farm  Machinery 
431  W.  Iron  St.,  Rockford,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


Tractor  Farming  Demonstration 

Fremont,  Neb.,  August  17-22 

At  this  demonstration  will  be  gathered  scores  of  labor  saving 
devices  that  will  increase  your  efficiency  as  a  farmer  and  make  your 
land  produce  to  the  limit  of  its  capability. 

There  will  be  demonstrated  power  machinery  for  field  work  and 
other  uses  around  the  farm.  Power  when  you  need  it,  at  any  season, 
for  any  purpose,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day  if  necessary. 

UNION  PACIFIC 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

extends  a  special  invitation  to  you  to  be  present  at  this  demonstration, 
for  it  is  to  your  interest  to  know  how  power  machinery  is  being  util- 
ized in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  to  see  for  yourself  how  it 
can  benefit  you. 

Splendid  train  service  into  Fremont  from  either  direction  every 
day  of  the  demonstration. 

For  further  information  apply*  to  Local  Agent  or 

W.  S.  BASINGER, 
General  Passenger  Agent. 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 


YOU  CAN  BUY 

ANY  CUT  in  the 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

for  8  cents  per  square  Inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
•write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 
of  each. 


STOCKMEN— ATTENTION 

We  have  thousands  of  acres  Mouse  River  Loon 
Winds  lor  sale  largo  or  small  tracts  $2.r>  to  $30  per 
acre.  $2  per  acre  down,  balance  20  annual  pay- 
ments. I'linllmltcd  supply  hay,  pasture  and  pure 
water.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools.  Come  and 
hco  the  flno  alfalfa, corn  and  cattle.  Fare  refunded 
purchasers.  Write  for  special  R.  R.  rates  and  book- 
let.   Northern  Tradlnc  Co..  OwDcrs,  Towner  N  D 


SAVE  THE  HOGS 

$o00.00  forfeited  If  WormA-Oo  does  not  remove, 
worms  In  24  hours — $2.00  a  can.    $2.00  for  40  plus. 

(lltKAT    WHS'TEItN    CHEMICAL    MKQ.  CO., 
114-110  No.   Kimball  Ave.,         Grand  Island,  Neb. 


What  the  Fair  Boards  Are  Doing 


JOSEPH  ROBERTS, 
President  Nebraska  State  Fair 

IGGER  and  better  than  ever 
before!"  This  is  the  slogan 
of  the  county,  district,  state, 
interstate  and  national  fair 
the  country  over.  More  than  this, 
the  fairs  usually  live  up  to  their 
promises,  conditions  being  anywhere 
near  favorable.  Each  year  sees  new 
buildings,  new  departments,  better 
roads  and  drives  and  more  conven- 
iences for  patrons  on  the  state  fair 
grounds.  Even  in  the  face  of  such 
discouragements  as  the  dry  weather 
and  the  partial  crop  failure  that  pre- 
vailed over  large  parts  of  the  coun- 
try last  year  the  fairs  were  attended 
by  good  crowds  of  cheerful  specta- 
tors, and  the  exhibits  were  well 
worth  seeing. 

This  year  conditions  promise  to  be 
better  than  last  in  most  states.  Fair 
officials  are  well  pleased  with  the 
prospect  and  are  anticipating  large 
crowds  to  appreciate  the  improve- 
ments they  have  made  on  the  vari- 
ous fair  grounds. 

At  the  Nebraska  State  Fair  the 
beautiful  new  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural hall  will  be  in  use  for  the 
first  time,  allowing  ample  floor 
space  for  these  exhibits. 

Montana  has  purchased  110  addi- 
tional acres,  making  2  40  acres  now 
included1  in  the  grounds.  It  has  a 
new  horticultural  building  and  new 
bleachers.  An  innovation  at  this 
fair  will  be  the  state  spelling  bee,  at 
which  county  champions  will  contest 
for  state  honors. 

Utah  has  added  two  days  to  the 


W.  R.  MELUOR, 
Secretary  Nebraska  State  Fair 

time  usually  allotted  to  its  fair,  mak- 
ing it  eight  days. 

Perhaps  no  state  has  made  more 
improvements  during  the  last  year 
than  South  Dakota.  It  has  built  a 
new  dairy  building,  a  new  building 
for  housing  the  machinery  and1  man- 
ufactures exhibits,  besides  many 
minor  structures.  It  has  bought  an 
additional  sixty  acres  to  add  to  its 
grounds,  and  enclosed  the  whole  150 
acres  with  an  iron  fence. 

At  the  Iowa  fair  visitors  will  find 
a  new  building  that  was  much 
needed — the  women's  .and  children's 
building.  There  is-  also  a  new  and 
completely  modern  cooling-out  pad- 
dock and  a  cattle  barn  that  will 
house  108  head. 

Missouri  has  not  added  any  new 
buildings,  but  it  has  added  a  "bet- 
ter babies"  contest  and  a  silo  school. 
These  are  two  popular  departments 
rnd  will  add  to  the  interest  of  this 
fair  Quite  materially. 

At  all  the  flairs  clean,  fresh  paint, 
better  roads  and  many  other  small 
improvements  that  add  to  our  com- 
fort and  convenience  and  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  grounds  and  build- 
ings have  been  added.  All  aboard 
for  the  fair!  The  officials  have  done 
their  part;  now  it  is  up  to  the  peo- 
ple to  do  theirs  toward  making  it 
the  biggest,  best  and  most  prosper- 
ous fair  ever  before  held  in  the  state. 


If  the  pastures  are  getting  a  little 
short,  don't  neglect  giving  the  milch 
cow  some  corn  fodder  or  good  al- 
falfa hay.  You  can't  afford  to  let 
her  fall  off  in  her  flow  of  milk. 


Nebraska's   New   Agricultural   and   Horticultural  Building 
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Big  Profits  in  Handling  Sheep 


m 


OES  it  pay  to  keep  sheep? 
Yes,  of  course  it  pays,  if 
the  person  handling  the 
sheep  observes  common 
sheep  sense  in  his  aare  and  accom- 
modations. Listen  to  the  testimony 
of  a  few  Missouri  farmers  who  have 
been  engaged  in  raising  and  han- 
dling a  few  sheep  each  year  for  some 
time  back. 

Mr.  Reims  of  Atchison  county 
says:  "I  marketed  my  spring  lambs 
this  year  the  first  of  July  at  $4.50 
per  head.  Sixty  ewes  raised  sixty- 
seven  lambs.  The  ewes'  fleece  aver- 
age was  seven  pounds,  which  I  sold 
at  22  cents  per  pound."  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  bunch  of  sixty 
ewes  yielded  $301.50  in  mutton 
lambs  and  $92.40  in  wool,  $393.90 
in  sales  of  products,  an  average  of 
$6.56%  per  head,  and  he  has  the 
ewes  as  good  as  ever,  ready  to  du- 
plicate the  performance  for  next  year. 

Their  original  cost  probably,  did 
not  exceed  $5  per  head,  and  they 
are  worth  just  as  much  now  on  the 
market  as  they  were  one  year  ago, 
if  they  were  judiciously  bought,  and 
possibly  quite  a  bit  more.  They 
would  owe,  of  course,  the  interest  on 
their  investment  from  the  time  they 
were  purchased  and  the  pasture  and 
feed  they  consumed  in  the  mean- 
time. The  manure  they  leave  on  the 
farm  is  worth  all  the  labor  expense 
connected  with  the  transection.  Feed 
consumed  in  fitting  the  lambs  for 
sale  in  the  mutton  market  must,  of 
course,  be  reckoned  in  the  expense 
of  production. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Adair  county  sold 
a  lot  of  spring  lambs  at  $4.50  per 
head.  More  than  100  per  cent  of 
lambs  were  produced  by  these  ewes: 
their  average  fleece  was  eight 
pounds,  and  sold  «at  2  2  cents  per 
pound-,  bringing  $1.76  per  head, 
making  average  income  per  ewe  of 
$6.41. 

These  are  only  individual  exam- 
ples of  what  sheep  owners  are  doing 
all  over  the  farm  districts  where  a 
few  sheep  are  kept  in  view  of  mak- 
ing the  business  profitable.  What  is 
true  in  Missouri  is  true  of  most  other 
states  where  the  business  is  given  a 
little  care  and  attention.  Fence  a 
pasture;  get  a  few  strong,  young 
ewes,  and  raise  early  mutton  lambs. 
It  will  pay. 


Variety  for  the  Sheep 
There  is  no  kind  of  stock  on  the 
farm  that  appreciates  variety  of  feed 
as  much  as  does  the  sheep.  A  sheep 
in  its  grazing  will  not  slight  a  weed 
or  coarse,  sour  grass  as  it  passes 
along.  It  takes  a  bite  here  and 
there  of  everything  in  sight  and 
seems  to  enjoy  this  kind  of  pasture 
more  than  a  straight  diet  of  one  kind 
of  grass.  The  blue  grass  and  white 
clover  sod  is  conceded  by  most  sheep 
men  to  be  a  great  sheep  pasture,  and 
it  is  a  most  excellent  and  enduring 
feed.  There  is  nothing  that  affords 
such  close  cropping  and  yet  does  not 
seem  to  be  retarded  in  its  disposition 
to  keep  coming.  The  matter  of  va- 
riety in  pasture  is  no  more  pro- 
nounced than  is  the  demand  for  a 
change  of  feed  during  the  winter 
season. 

If  the  best  results  are  to  be  had 
on  the  farm  with  the  little  farm 
flock,  give  its  members  a  change  of  I 


winter  feed;  a  little  fodder  occasion- 
ally, some  straw,  timothy  and  clover 
hay,  alfalfa,  sorghum,  roots  in  the 
way  of  sugar  beets,  turnips,  mangels, 
etc.  Of  course,  every  sheep  owner 
knows  and  fully  understands  the  im- 
portance of  feeding  grain  to  the 
sheep — not  much,  just  a  little  shelled 
corn,  or  a  broken  ear  of  corn  thrown 
out  on  the  ground  on  a  clean  place 
where  there  is  no  dirt  to  soil  it;  a 
grass  plot,  or  the  solid  ground  is 
best.  Under  such  circumstances 
every  grain  will  be  consumed,  and  it 
will  be  pretty  well  distributed 
around  among  the  flock.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  the  farm  flock 
where  there  are  not  many  sheep 
kept,  and  the  idea  is  to  keep  a  few 
sheep  to  clean  up  about  the  farm, 
produce  a  few  lambs  each  year,  sell 
off  a  small  surplus,  have  a  little  clip 
of  wool  to  sell,  supply  the  family 
with  mutton  and  otherwise  profit  by 
a  very  inexpensive  industry,  econom- 
ically handled. 

It  is  surprising  how  cheaply  a 
small  bunch  of  sheep  can  be  taken 
care  of  on  the  farm  when  things 
have  been  arranged  in  advance  to 
s.eparate  the  sheep  from  the  growing 
crops.  There  are  times  when  the 
little  farm  flock  may  practically 
have  the  run  of  the  farm  and  other 
times  when  they  must  be  confined 
to  the  sheep  pasture.  A  sheep  pas- 
ture is  not  an  expensive  enclosure  to 
make;  it  must  be  tight  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fence  so  the  sheep  cannot 
get  their  heads  through.  The  most 
economical  fence  is  the  woven  wire, 
tswo-foot  or  twenty-six-inch,  with 
barbed  wire  above;  two  or  three 
wires  will  be  sufficient  to  turn  the 
sheep,  but  increased  barbed  wires 
above  help  in  keeping  ou.t  dogs  and 
command  the  respect  of  horses  and 
cattle  that  are  inclined  to  be  breachy. 
You  then  have  a  fence  suited  to  all 
kinds  of  stock — horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  dogs,  etc. 

There  is  very  little  waste  or  vege- 
tation on  the  farm  Where  the  farm 
flock  is  used  in  doing  the  scavenger 
work  of  cleaning  up  weed  patches, 
and  the  fence  lines  of  fields  that 
have  been  used  in  growing  a  crop 
through  the  summer.  When  all  these 
little  jobs  of  cleaning  have  been  fin- 
ished up  the  cornfield  is  a  good 
place  to  give  the  sheep  a  few  weeks' 
rui  in  the  fall;  September  is  prefera- 
ble. The  sheep  will  trim  up  the 
lower  blades,  and  unless  the  corn  iz 
blown  down  by  storm  they  seldom 
do  much  damage  to  the  grain. 

The  cornfield  in  (,he  autumn 
season  is  a  splendid  pasture  for^  the 
lambs  when  they  are,  weaned  from 
the  ewes.  In  this  case  troughs 
should  be  put  up  and  the  lambs 
given  a  feed  each  day  of  oats  and 
bran  before  being  turned  into  the 
cornfield.  This,  with  the  weeds  and 
green  feed  they  gather,  soon  puts 
them  on  a  basis  of  thrift  and  im- 
provement. A  little  attention  will 
soon  secure  for  the  flock  variety 
sufficient  to  keep  its  members  in 
fine  condition. 

There  is  no  kind  of  stock  kept  on 
the  farm  that  responds  to  feed  and 
good  care  more  promptly  than  the 
sheep,  and  there  is  no  other  animal 
that  will  exceed  them  in  profit  for 
the  labor  and  feed  expended  in  their 
attention. 


WINCHESTER 

"Repeater" 

SMOKELESS  POWDER  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 

When  it  comes  to  getting  a  high  grade  shell  at 
a  reasonable  price,  the  Winchester  "Repeater" 
has  the  call  among  sportsmen  who  have  tried 
all  makes.    Although  moderate-priced,  the  "Re- 
peater" is  loaded  with  the  best 
quality  of  powder  and  shot. 
The  list  of  loads  furnished  in 
this  shell  cover  most  shooters* 
requirements,  and  all  of  them 
give  a  full  measure  of  shoot- 
ing satisfaction.     Ask  for 
Winchester  Factory  Loaded 
"Repeater,"  and  look  for  the 
big  W  on  the  box.  They  are' 

HIGH  QUALITY  BUT 
MODERATE  IN  PRICE 


Hogs  go  crazy  to  rub-rub-rub | 
on  the  Hog- Joy  Oiler.  They  leave! 
posts,  stumps,  trees  and  fences  to| 
get  to  the  machine  to  rid  them- 
selves of  vermin. 

The  hogs  do  all  the  work  themselves.  You  have  nothing  to  do— no  work,  time 
or  worry— no  individual  treatments — no  special  dosing  to  be  repeated  every  few 
weeks.  You  simply  put  the  Hog-Joy  machine  in  the  pen,  and  the  hogs  do  the  rest. 
5  cents  a  year  per  hog  keeps  them  free  from  lice. 


HOG-JOY  SYSTEM 


|  OF  SUCCESSFUL  HOG  RAISING  1 


Why  not  save  feed,  keep  your  hogs  healthy 
and  fat  and  get  them  to  market  quicker  by  keep- 
tog  them  free  from  blood-sucking  and  profit- 
sucking  lice  with  the  Hog-Joy  Oiling  Machine? 


Lousy  hogs  are  more  apt  to  contract  Cholera 
and  die  than  hogs  that  are  free  from  lice.  Blood- 
sucking lice  on  your  hogs  mean  poor,  lean,  rest- 
less, unhealthy  hogs— less  profit  for  you. 

Special  Offer— $5  Oil  Free!  30  Days'  Free  Use 

To  quickly  introduce  the  system  to  a  thousand  more  hog  raisers,  we  are  giving  away  a  six 
months'  supply  of  Hog-Joy  Oil— the  famous  vermin  chaser— 10  gallons— absolutely  free/  Besides 
this  we  give  you  30  days'  free  use  of  the  Hog-Joy  Machine.   If  it  doesn't  make  good,  back  goes 

your  money.  This  offer  is  for  a  short  time  only.  Write  and  get  all  the  

details  of  this  special  introductory  price  offer  and  save  65  besides. 

Hog- Joy  Corson.  Fifth  street,  Springfield,  111. 

Wholesale  Distributors:  Lininger  Implement  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb.  The  Merrill  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Stowe  Implement  Supply  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Brinly-Hardy  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  (12) 


Write  for 
the  Facts 

NOW! 


Tractor  Farming  Demonstration 

Fremont,  Nebraska,  August  17  to  22 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
DuPont  Powder  Co.  for  their  experts  to 
come  to  Fremont  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
use  of  dynamite  for  stump  blowing,  subsoil- 
ing,  ditching,  etc.,  on  the  mornings  of  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  August  18th  and  19th. 

This  demonstration  will  be  held  on  or  near  the  tractor 
demonstration  field.  Don't  fail  to  see  this  interesting- 
and  educational  feature. 
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BIGGER  CROP  YIELDS 

FOLLOW  DEEP,  SEASONABLE  PLOWING 


^  Coaxing  nature  to  open  up  her  vast  store  houses  of  soil  wealth, 
is  largely  a  matter  of  deep,  seasonable  plowing.  Just  below  the 
shallow  depth  of  the  average  horse  turned  furrows  is  a  bountiful  supply  of 
crop  fertility  that  yields  to  the  persuasion  of  a  Hart-Parr  Power  Outfit. 

With  a  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  and  Self  and  Hand  Lift  Plow  you  can 
easily  plow  6  to  8  inches  deep 
and  do  it  just  when  conditions 
are  right.  This  power  plowing 
outfit  is  ready  when  you  are 
ready.  And  it  hangs  to  the 
job  from  start  to  finish,  working 
long  hours  and  overtime,  if 
necessary,  without  rest. 

After  plowing,  you  can  use  this 
same  tractor  for  every  kind  of  field 
and  belt  work  and  do  it  all  on 
CHEAPEST  KEROSENE.  It  cuts 
Che  cost  of  all  farm  work  requiring 
reliable  power,  to  the  lowest  notch. 
Dollar  for  dollar,  it  returns  a  big- 
ger profit  on  the  money  invested  in 
it  than  any  other  kind  of  power,  animal 
or  mechanical. 

The  initial  cost  is  comparatively  small 
and  the  cost  for  up-keep  and  repairs  is 
remarkably  low. 

The  Hart-Parr  Power  Plow,  too,  has 
many  desirable  features  found  in  no 
other.  It  saves  the  plowman's  wages 
■nfl  board.   You  operate  it  right  from 


Doing  a  deep,  even  job  of  stubble  plowing 
With  a  Hart-Parr  "27"  and  4  furrow 
self  and  hand  lift  plow. 

the  engine  platform  and  pocket  an  ad- 
ditional profit. 

Our  catalog  and  literature  on  Hart- 
Parr  power  farming  machinery  contain 
a  lot  of  profitable  ideas  for  the  farmer 
who  is  making  money  but  wants  to  make 
more,  or  the  farmer  who  is  barely  break- 
ing even  and  wants  to  show  a  profit  on 
the  credit  side  of  his  ledger.  Write  for 
this  literature  today.  j3a 


HART-PARR  COMPANY 

254  Lawler  Street,  CHARLES  CITY,  IOWA 


A  Big  Farm 

at  Low  Cost  in 
Eastern  Colorado 

400,000  acres  of  state  land  to  be  offered  by  the  State  Land 
Board  of  Colorado.  Sales  at  Colorado  Springs,  beginning 
September  3,  1914,  and  at  Limon,  September  10,  1914. 
One-tenth  of  the  purchase  price  cash  at  time  of  sale,  the 
balance  in  18  equal  annual  payments,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

This  land  is  directly  served  by  the  Rock  Island  Lines  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  dairying  and  live  stock,  with  sure 
feed  and  forage  crops.  The  territory  has  the  advantage  of 
five  great  markets. 


The  land  is  located  in  one  of 
the  most  healthful  districts  in  the 
world;  320  days  of  sunshine  each 
year,  delightful  living  conditions 
summer  and  winter. 

Prof.  H.  M.  Cottrell,  an  expert 
of  national  reputation,  formerly 
with  the  Kansas  and  Colorado 
Agricultural  Colleges,  and  now  in 
charge  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines* 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  these  lands. 
He  advises  an  average  320  acres  of 
this  land  farmed  right  as  a  dairy  farm 
can  be  made  to  return  a  cash  in- 
come of  $1500  a  year  besides  all  the 
farm  products  a  large  family  can  use. 

Raising  and  fattening  beef  cattle 
in  Eastern  Colorado  is  an  inviting 
proposition  to  the  stockman  who 
has  money.  Fresh  beef  is  shipped 
every  week  in  large  quantities  into 
Colorado  because  the  supply  of 
grain  fatted  cattle  is  insufficient. 


The  cattle  can  be  raised  and  fat- 
tened on  silage  and  milo  at  a  good 
profit.  The  average  number  of 
wet  days  from  November  first  to 
March  first  is  only  twelve.  This 
means  dry  feed  lots  and  the  profits 
from  feeding  in  dry,  sunshiny 
weather. 

The  Rock  Island  Lines*  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  at  the 
service  of  all  farmers  now  living 
along  the  Rock  Island  Lines  and 
those  who  are  thinking  of  moving 
there.  Take  advantage  of  this 
means  to  obtain  greater  efficiency 
and  profits  as  well  as  a  better 
location. 

Inspect  this  land  before  the 
sale  and  select  the  exact  place 
you  want  for  a  home. 

Low  fares  for  the  found  trip  via 
Rock  Island  Lines.  Write  4oday 
for  full  information. 


L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Rock  Island  Lines 
731  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 

The  tlatements  herein  made  have  been  fully 
investigated  and  can  be  absolutely  relied  upon. 


Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  ate  of  our  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Make  Plans  to  Attend  the  Tractor  Demonstration  at  Fremont,  Neb., 

August  17-22. 


Apple  Trees  Need  Spraying 
A.  A.,  Nebraska:  Will  you  please  tell 
me  what  is  wrong  with  my  apple  trees. 
They  used  to  bear  well,  fiut  about  two 
>ears  ago  the  leaves  began  to  get  scabby 
and  die  and  fall  off.  They  bear  just  a 
few  apples  now,  and  these  are  scabby 
and  warty  and  yellow  around  the  core 
and  also  wormy.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do  for  them. 

Answer — Your  trees  are  infested 
with  disease  and  insects;  they  need 
spraying.  Would  advise  you  to  give 
them  a  spray  of  either  paris-green 
or  lead  arsenate  and  also  of  Bor- 
deau  mixture  now,  and  then  in  the 
spring  begin  a  regular  spraying  cam- 
paign. Use  lime  sulphur  solution 
early,  before  blossom  time;  then, 
just  after  the  petals  have  fallen,  but 
before  the  calyx  cups  close,  spray 
heavily  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
either  the  paris-green  or  lead  ar- 
senate, using  this  same  combination 
again  three  weeks  later  and  again  in 
August.  Paris-green  mixture  is  four 
ounces  of  paris-green  to  fifty  gal- 
lons of  water.  Lead  arsenate  mix- 
ture is  four  ounces  of  arsenate  of 
soda,  eleven  ounces  of  acetate  of 
lead  to  150  gallons  of  water.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  four  pounds  cop- 
per sulphate,  four  pounds  of  lime 
and  fifty  gallons  of  water. 


turn  them  into  the  pasture  without  feed- 
ing them? 

Answer — It  depends  on  the  kind 
of  work  the  horses  do.  on  what  feed 
they  receive  in  the  morning  before 
going  to  work  and  on  the  pasture. 
The  way  a  man  feeds  his  horses 
must  depend  on  his  circumstances 
and  on  the  amount  of  work  they  do. 
If  the  horses  are  well  fed  in  the 
morning  and  not  overworked',  they 
are  probably  getting  sufficient  feed 
if  they  are  in  a  good  pasture  from 
noon  till  the  next  morning,  or  even 
just  over  night  sometimes.  The  con- 
dition of  the  horses  indicates  best 
whether  they  are  receiving  sufficient 
feed. 


Seeding  Lawns 

M.  S.,  Nebraska:  Kindly  inform  me  as 
to  when  is  the  best  time  to  put  in  a 
lawn,  spring  or  fall,  and,  if  fall,  about 
what  time? 

Answer — Lawn  should  be  seeded 
in  the  spring.  About  the  last  of 
April  is  the  time,  if  weather  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 


Feed  for  Work  Horses 

T.  A.  K.,  Iowa:  Please  inform  me  if 
you  consider  it  right,  after  working  a 
team   all  the   forenoon   or  all   day,  to 


Piling  Corn  for  Silage 

M.  L.,  Nebraska:  I  am  a  reader  of 
your  paper  and  get  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions from  its  pages.  Now  I  am  writing 
to  ask  your  advice.  I  have  a  piece  of 
corn  which  will  not  mature,  and  I  would 
like  to  put  it  in  my  silo,  but  the  corn  ia 
five  or  six  miles  from  my  home  place, 
where  my  silo  is  located.  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  afford  to  hire  teams  enough  to 
haul  in  the  corn.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  can  I  haul  in  the  corn  with  my  own 
teams  and  pile  it  near  the  silo?  It  would 
probably  take  me  three  or  four  days  to 
haul  it  down.  Would  the  corn  keep  in  a 
pile  for  that  length  of  time  or  would  it 
be  unfit  for  silage? 

Answer — We  think  it  would  be 
entirely  practicable  for  you  to  cut 
iand  haul  the  corn  as  you  suggest. 
Be  careful,  .however,  about  piling  it 
so  it  will  heat.  It  would  probably 
be  best  to  set  up  some  posts  and  nail 
some  poles  or  studding  to  them 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground 
and  set  your  corn  up  against  this 
rack.  If  weather  conditions  and  the 
condition  of  the  corn  at  time  of  cut- 
ting miake  it  a  little  dry  to  ferment 
in  the  silo,  add  water  by  running  a 


Entered  in  the  Tractor  5how 


During  past  weeks  we  have  shown 
photographs  of  many  of  the  makes 
of  farm  tractors  that  have  been  en- 
tered! for  the  tractor  demonstration 
at  Fremont,  Neb.,  August  17  to  22. 
We  h|ave  not  shown  them  all,  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  last  moment  there 
has  been  a  rush  of  entries,  so  that 
now  practically  every  tractor  manu- 
facturer in  the  country  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  have  his  machines  on 
exhibit  at  this  time. 

The  picture  In  this  issue  is  the 
Gray  tractor,  one  of  the  new  small 


machines  built  for  the  man  with  an 
average-sized    farm.     You    will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  many  of  these 
small  tractors  there  are  and  to  note 
the  different  improvements  and  ad- 
vantages of  each.    Large  land  small, 
costly  and    cheap,  all    the  leading 
makes  of  maehines  may  be  seen  at 
Fremont  next  week.    Even    at  thej 
demonstration  last  year  there  was^ 
not  such  a  variety  of  tractors.  Best 
of  all,  they  will  be  working,  giving 
the    spectator    an    opportunity    to  j 
judge  their  merits  or  faults  for  him- 
self. 
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stream  into  the  blower  when  you  are 
cutting.  We  have  seen  some  very 
good  silage  made  out  of  corn  cut  at 
the  proper  time  and  either  shocked 
or  stacked,  the  silo  being  filled  in 
the  winter.  The  addition  of  water 
is  necessary  when  this  is  done. 


May  Vaccinate  Neighbors'  Hogs 
P.  T.  L.,  Nebraska:  I  have  read  with 
interest  your  articles  in  the  Farmer  rela- 
tive to  "Hog  Cholera,  Prevention  and 
Treatment."  I  have  also  ivaccinated  sev- 
eral times,  but  it  has  proven  no  great 
success,  as  the  disease  was  in  the  herd 
before  one  vaccination.  I  am  writing  you 
asking  the  law  or  ruling  of  the  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board  relative  to  a  per- 
son using  his  syringes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  to  what  extent  can  a  farmer 
help  his  neighbor  vaccinate? 

Answer — We  are  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  if  proper  methods  are 
pursued  by  the  owner  of  the  herd, 
potent  serum  and  virulent  virus 
used  when  the  treatment  is  given, 
and  the  operator  knows  his  business, 
good  results  should  be  obtained, 
even  though  the  disease  be  in  the 
herd,  providing  it  is  in  lan  early 
stage.  There  is  no  regulation  pro- 
vided by  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  as  to  who  may  vaccinate.  A 
farmer  may  do  this  on  his  own  herd 
and  that  of  'a  neighbor.  We  know 
of  several  farmers  who  are  doing 
this  in  different  locations,  many  of 
them  with  very  good  success. 


Breeders'  Notes 


C.  E.  Peterson's  Durocs 

C.  E.  Peterson  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  has  a 
reputation  of  getting  just  about  as  much 
growth  on  his  pigs  as  any  man  in  Ne- 
braska. Any  time  you  ivisit  Mr.  Peter- 
son's herd  you  can  depend  on  the  fact 
that  you  are  going  to  find  something 
good.  He  does  ■  not  make  very  much 
noise,  but  when  it  comes  to  breeding, 
growing  and  developing  hogs  he  comea 
just  about  as  near  delivering  the  goods 
as  anyone  we  know  of.  He  is  no  novice 
in  the  business,  for  he  has'  been  breed- 
ing Durocs  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
certainly  knows  a  good  one  when  he 
sees  it.  His  herd  is  strong  in  the  blood. 
Crimson  Wonder,  and  his  herd  possesses 
the  quality  and  smoothness  that  usually 
goes  along  with  this  line  of  breeding.  In 
connection  with  this  he  has  developed 
size  and  bone  sufficient  to  satisfy  a 
most  exacting  buyer.  He  has  a  splendid 
lot  of  spring  boars  to  offer  at  this  time. 
These  pigs  are  sired  by  Model  Critic, 
Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief  Wonder  and 
others.  Look  up  his  ad.  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  and  write  him,  mentioning  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Duroc  Herd  Headers 

To  anyone  who  is  in  the  market  for  a 
strictly  first-class  Duroc-Jersey  fall  or 
spring  male  we  believe  you  will  make 
'no  mistake  in  writing  Clarence  Wallace 
of  Wisner,  Neb.  We  wish  to  emphasize 
this  statement  because  we  believe  that 
few  men  in  the  breeding  business  come 
nearer  breeding  a  type  of  hog  that  meets 
the  popular  demand  than  does  Mr.  Wal- 
lace. For  years  he  has  been  breeding 
along  certain  lines  with  a  definite  type 
In  mind.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
in  order  for  any  breeder  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  breeding  business  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  some  definite  idea 


of  what  he  intends  to  accomplish.  This 
idea  is  well  exemplified  in  Mr.  Wallace's 
herd,  because  from  year  to  year  ha 
comes  to  the  front  with  a  line  of  good 
stuff,  always  of  the  big,  smooth,  heavy- 
boned  kind  that  enables  them  to  go  out 
and  make  good  either  in  the  show  ringi 
or  in  the  herds  of  other  breeders.  At 
this  time  there  is  offered  for  sale  a 
number  of  great,  big,  smooth  fall  boars 
and  also  a  nice  lot  of  spring  boars. 
Fall  boars  are  sired  by  Golden  Model 
4th  and  Sensation  Wonder  2d.  Four  of 
these  are  out  of  Fancy  Advance  2d, 
grand  champion  sow  at  Nebraska  State 
Fair  last  year.  There  are  one  or  two 
among  these  that  should  go  to  the  h^ad 
of  some  good  herd.  They  are  sired  by 
Golden  Model  4th.  There  are  also  two 
out  of  Wonder's  Lucy,  the  fourth-prize 
sow  at  Nebraska  last  year.  These  are 
also  sired  by  Golden  Model  4th.  One  of 
them  is  an  'outstanding  good  individual. 
The  spring  pigs  are  sired  by  Colonel 
Chief,  Proud  Colonel,  Golden  Model  32d, 
Long  Wonder,  a  full  brother  to  Wallace's 
Wonder,  and  others.  Get  in  touch  with 
•Mr.  Wallace  for  any  information  re- 
garding what  he  has  to  offer,  and  if 
vou  are  going  to  attend  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  do  not  forget  to  look  him  up, 
as  he  will  have  a  show  herd  there  that 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  he  has  at 
home.  When  writing  him  kindly  men- 
tion the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Sale  Dates 


Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

February  15— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 
October  2— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
October  2— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

October  6— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  14— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Carp--ter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4 — Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barne3,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  15— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  16— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton, Neb. 

February  18— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
Clarks,  Neb. 

February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 

February  22— S.  M.  Hinkle,  'Genoa,  Neb. 

February  23— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 

February  24 — E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa,  Neb. 

March  12— Edgar  Taylor,  Plainview,  Neb. 

Holstein-Priesian  Cattle 

October  19  and  20,  1914— H.  C.  Glissman, 
Station  B,  Omaha.   Sale  at  South  Omaha. 

Shorthorns 

December  5 — C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 

December  8— H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt, 
Neb. 


Pow 


Profits 


The  value  of  silage  is  unquestioned — it  means 
succulent  feed  the  year  'round.  When  it  comes  to  a  depend- 
able cutter,  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  full  silage  profits  by 


using  an 


Advance  Silage  Cutter 


Its  strong,  simple  construction  is  proof  against  delays. 
The  Advance  will  be  ready  when  you  want  it  and  keep  going 
until  the  job  is  done. 

The  heavy  disc  stores  energy  that  easily  carries  the  knives 
through  heaviest  cuttings,  requiring  minimum  power.  The 
gears  and  sprockets  are  few  and  of  liberal  size  to  guard  against 
breakage.  The  Advance  is  built  for  "Safety  First;"  equipped 
with  a  positive,  sure-acting  safety  device. 

Ask  for  Silage  Cutter  CatalogHA40  It  will  pay  you. 

Advance  Husker-Shredder  and  Adams  Huskers  are  leaders  in  their  line. 
We  also  have  the  right  power  for  all  such  machines.  Every  Rumely 
machine  is  backed  by  Rumely  service — 49  branches  and  11,000  dealers. 

RUMELY  LINES 

Cream  Separators 
Corn  Machine! 
Lighting  Plants 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  Illinois 


Kerosene  Tracfore 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Steam  Engines 


Engine  Gang  Plows 
Threshing  Machines 
Clover  Hullers 


Gasoline  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Baling  Presses 


Wichita,  Kan, 
Pocatello,  Idaho 


Lincoln,  Neb.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Des  Moines,  la.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Fall  and  Winter  Fair  Dates 

Date.  Name  and  Place.  Sec'y  or  Mgr. 

Aug.  20-25  Interstate  Fair  and  Live   Stock  Ass'n, 

St.  Joseph.  Mo  H.  L.  Cook 

Aug.  26-Sept.  4  Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines  A.  R.  Corey 

Sept.  7-11   .Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln  W.  R.  Mellor 

Sept.  7-11   Colorado  Interstate  Fair.  Denver  I.  W.  Eaton 

Sept.  7-12   Minnesota  State  Fair,  Hamline  J.  C.  Simpson 

Sept.  12-19   California  State  Fair,  Sacramento  J.  L.  McCarthy 

Sept.  12-19   Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson  A.  L.  Sponsler 

Sept.  14-18   Kansas  Fair  Ass'n,  Topeka  G.  B.  Clark 

Sept.  14-1S   South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron  C.  N.  Mcllvane 

Sept.  14-19   Colorado  State  Fair,  Pueblo  J.  L.  Beaman 

Sept.  21-26   Montana  State  Fair,  Helena  A.  J.  Breitenstein 

Sept.  21-26   Interstate  Live  Stock  Fair,  Sioux  City,  la. .  .Joe  Morton 

Sept.  26-Oct.  3  Missouri  State  Fair  ,'Sedalia  J.  T.  Stinson 

Sept.  29-Oct.  2   Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas  A.  Higby.  Basin 

Sept.  22-Oct.  3   Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City  I.  S.  Mahon 

Oct.  5-10   Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City  H.  S.  Ensign 

Oct.  17-Nov  1  Texas  State  Fair,  Dallas  W  .H.  Stratton 

Oct.  7-17   International    Dry     Farming  Congress. 

Wichita,  Kan  Ralph  H.  Faxon 

Oct.  7-17   International  Congress  of  Farm  Women,    Mr:--.  .'.Jury  Pierce 

Wichita,  Kan  Van  Zile 

Nov.  16-24   American  Royal  Stock  show,  Kansas  City..T.  J.  Wornall 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5   International  Stock  Exposition  Chicago. ..  .B.  H.  Heide 

Jan.  18-23  '15  National  Western  Stock  show,  Denver. .. .Fred  J.  Johnson 


/SUBSTANTIAL 
ORNAMENTAL  CAP 
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Store  Your  Wheat  for  Higher  Prices  ■ 

*F  Columbian  Metal  Granary 


1000  Bushel  Bin  $gg88 


Freight  Prepaid  to  Your  Station 

"CJERE'S  a  chance  to  store  your  wheat  for  less  than 

9c  a  bushel— a  chance  to  profit  by  the  advance  in  wheat  that 
is  bound  to  come.  Every  indication  is  that  wheat  ia  going  up — 
there  is  no  chance  for  it  to  go  lower.  An  advance  of  only  9c  a 
bushel  will  pay  for  a  1,000  bushel  Columbian  Metal  Grain  Bin  the 
first  year.   All  the  succeeding  years  it  will  stand  you  nothing. 

A  Columbian  Metal  Granary  will  last  a  lifetime.  Made  of  the 
finest  galvanized  steel,  there  is  nothing  about  it  to  wear  out.  It 
scoop  *B  ra*  proof — rain  proof  —  dust  proof  —  wind  proof  —  fire  proof  — 
BOARD  lightning  proof  —  moisture  proof.  It  is  safe  and  sanitary  and  will 
keep  your  grain  in  perfect  condition.  Itiseasilyportablebybeing 
built  on  a  platform  with  skids.  It  is  sectional  in  construction  and 
can  be  added  to  atany  time.  Vou  can  easily  erect  it  yourself  as 
we  furnish  everything  necessary.  You  can  put  it  up  in  your  field 
and  thresh  directly  into  it  saving  men  and  money,  time  and  teams. 


500  Bu.  Bin  $££66 

Prompt  Delivery  l^yy— 


30  Day  Prices 


Send  No  Money 


Never  before  were  such  prices 
made  on  Metal  Grain  Bins  and 
they  are  good  for  30  days  only. 
The  enormous  capacity  of  our  plant  and  the  special  equipment 
we  have  that  enables  us  to  turn  out  one  every  lour  minutes 
makes  such  prices  possible. 

Send  in  your  order  by  long 
distance  telephone,  tele- 
graph or  letter  giving  us 
the  name  of  your  bank.  We  will  send  bill  of  lading  with  draft 
attached  to  your  banker.  You  don't  have  to  pay  for  the  bin 
until  you  get  it.  We  are  selling  hundreds  of  these  bins,  but  if 
you  get  your  order  in  promptly  we  will  be  able  to  fill  it  in  12 
hours.  We  pay  the  freight  to  all  points  in  Missouri.  Kansas. 
Nebraska.  Iowa  and  Oklahoma. 


COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  CO.,  1704 West  12th  Street,    Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ALSO  BUILDERS  OF  COLUMBIAN  METAL  SILOS.   WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 
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A  PET  FORMULA 

There's  hardly  a  swine  breeder  but  has  a  pet  for- 
mula for  regular  use,  ranging  from  a  high-class  vermifuge 
conditioner  and  bowel  regulator  down  to  a  simple  mix- 
ture of  salt,  copperas  and  sal  glauber. 
Lee's  Hog  Remedy  is  our  pet  formula,  not  because  we  have  found 
it  good,  or  because  a  few  neighbors  have  found  it  good,  but  because 
scores  of  thousands  of  farmers  have  found  it  to  be  good,  and  because 
the  very  list  of  ingredients  prove  it  to  be  good  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed— a  worm  destroyer,  bowel  regulator  and  general  conditioner. 

Lee's  Hog  Remedy  is  non-secret.  The  ingredients  are  Sulphur,  Iron  Sulphate  (Cop- 
peras), Charcoal,  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  Tobacco,  Antimony,  Salt,  Sodium  Hypo-Sulphite, 
Naphthalin,  Gentian,  Sodium  Sulphate  (Glauber  Salt),  Copper  Sulphate  and  Aloes.  These 
and  none  other.   No  meal  or  filler.  Vou  cannot  beat  it,  either  quality  or  price. 

25.1b.  Pail  $2.00.  100-lb.  Box  $6.00.  For  sale  by  all  Lee  Agencies  or  freight 
paid  in  100- lb.  lots. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 


Omaha,  Nebraska 


DUBOC-JERSKY  HOGS 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 

Are  you  on.  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
want.  I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Proudl  Wonder  Jr.  and  other  top  boars 
of  the  breed.  £.  J.  XTTZEIi,  CLARKSON,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spiring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Prices  right.    See  me  at  Nebraska  State  Fair.    C.  E.  PETERSON,  Genoa,  Neb. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

25  sows  and  gilts  for  sale,  bred  for  April  and 
May  farrow.  Also  some  choice  young  boars.  Sev- 
eral big.  rugged  Red  Polled  bulls  for  sale  alco. 
Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 

DUROC  HERD  BOARS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale.  If 
you  are  looking  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  They  are  out  of  prize-winning  sires 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wiener,  Neb. 


LEISY'S  DUROCS 

Herd  headed  by  Model's  Wonder,  one  of  the 
best  young  boars  of  the  breed.  A  choice  lot  of 
boars  for  sale.  I  had  the  tori  sale  on  spring  gilts 
last  year.    Fall  sale  October  31. 

ROBERT   LEISY,   Wisner,  Neb. 


CEDAR'S  DUROCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  by  Cedar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good.   Write  me  vour  wants. 

P.  P.  CEDAR,  GENOA,  NEB. 


Johnson's  Durocs 

Choice  boars  for  sale,  by  Carnival  Chief,  first 
prize  boar  at  Kansas.  Missouri  and  Denver;  others 
by  Critic  Boy  by  Critic  B.  Let  me  hear  from 
you.  E-.   E.   JOHNSON,  Genoa,  Neb. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  offering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row: by  H.  K.'s  Wonder.  Muncle  Col.  Col  2d, 
Golden  Model  31st.  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.    Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHLMOOS,  Pllger,  Neb. 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading  character  by  Col  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  31st.  Modlel  Gano,  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.      GUS  KRUEGER,  Beemer,  Neb. 

POLAND-CHINA  HOGS  " 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Polandl-China  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired  by 
Smooth  Big  Bone,  Columbus  Again  and  Expansion  Again.  These  boars  have 
been,  grown  right.  They  are  big  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bone.  For  particulars 
write  O.  J.  McCULLOUGH,  CIiARKS,  NEB. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

60  spring  pigs  by  Longfellow's  Pre- 
mier. Autocrat  and  others.  They  have 
plenty  of  size,  stretch  and!  bone.  Prices 
ireasonable. 

GEO.  PORTER,  STANTON.  NEB. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


Grade  Up 

f  Buy  aThoroughbred 
Jersey  Bull 


You  can  buy  cows  of 
high  producing valueor 
you  may  develop  them.  The  bull  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  development. 
A  thoroughbred  Jersey  bull  pays  big  returns  on  his 
cost  every  year.  Let  us  send  you  some  Jersey  facts. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  West  23d  Street.  New  York  City 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Dulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  rail. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOAR 

A  splendid  lot  of  Hampshire  spring  boars  for) 
Bale;  sired  by  DeKalb's  King  100,  a  son  of  the 
famous  Major.  They  are  big,  smooth,  growthy 
tellows,  and  are  priced  worth  the  money. 

WILLIAM  PAMP,   Benson,  Neb. 


Plan  to  attend  the  Tractor  Demonstra- 
tion at  Fremont,  Neb.,  August  17-22. 


HOLSTEIJV  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Quality  of  production  and  persistency  of 
milking  during  long  periods  are  well  known 
characteristics  of  Holsteins.  Dropping  her  first 
calf  at  about  2  years  old,  the  average  cow,  1C 
well  cared  for.  will  produce  from  5,000  to  fi.OOOi 
pounds  of  milk  In  ten  months,  and  she  will  in- 
crease the  production  every  year  until  at  6 
years  she  will  give  from  7,000  to  9,00o  lbs.  It 
fed  to  their  ability  to  digest  and  assimilate 
food,  many  Holsteins  will  exceed  this  produc- 
tion. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

HolBtein-Friesian  Asso.,  P.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secy..  Box  179,  Brattlehoro.  Vt, 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
BE.  B.  B.  BAVZS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


AYRSHIRES 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  In  the  west.    Several  choice  young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Success.    Can  also  spare  a  few  females. 
LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


PEIU'HERON  HOUSES 


To  get  a  really  valuable  slro  It  18  a  big  Having  for  you  to  buy  at 
this  ilmn  of  year  a.  growthy  young  Ktud  from  my  big  bunch  regis- 
tered l'croh>-rons  1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  They  have  uncommonly 
largo  bona  and  In  pasture  condition  are  developing  to  Immense, 
weights  like  their  Imported  aires  a nrl  dams.  Farm  rained  mid  farm 
priced.     Just  oast  of  Omaha. 

IEED    CHAHDLEE,    Route    7,    CHARITON.  IOWA. 


Breeders'  Notes 


Our  cover  design  this  issue  is  a  picture 
of  His  Highness,  the  great  show  and 
breeding  bull  at  the  head  of  the  Ash- 
bourne herd  of  Shorthorns  owned  by  ex- 
Governor  A.  C.  Shallenberger  of  Alma, 
Neb.  As  his  likeness  indicates,  he  is  a 
bull  of  wonderful  scale.  He  is  deep, 
smooth,  well  covered,  well  balanced,  and 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Shallenberger  to  be 
the  best  breeder  ever  at  the  head  of  his 
herd. 


HanipsJiire  Males 

With  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  we  are  starting  an  adver- 
tisement for  Mr.  William  Pamp  of  Ben- 
son, Neb.,  who  has  one  of  the  good  herds 
of  Hampshire  hogs  in  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Pamp  has  about  125  head  of  fine  pigs 
this  year,  coming  along  in  good  form. 
Among  these  are  a  number  of  extra 
choice  spring  males  that  he  is  ready  to 
book  orders  for  at  any  time.  These  pigs 
are  sired  by  DeKalb's  King  100,  a  son 
of  Major,  one  of  the  most  noted  boars 
of  the  breed.  They  are  out  of  sows  of 
top  blood  lines;  in  fact,  many  of  their 
dams  represent  prize-ring  winning 
strains.  If  you  are  looking  for  something 
in  the  Hampshire  line,  here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  get  something  well  worth 
the  money.-  Write  him  for  further  par- 
ticulars, mentioning  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer. 


McCullough's  Big  Polamds 

With  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  we  are  starting  the  adver- 
tisement of  O.  J.  McCullough.  Clarks, 
Neb.,  who  has  one  of  the  really  good, 
big-type  Poland-China  herds  of  Ne- 
braska. Mr.  McCullough  has  been  breed- 
ing Polands  for  a  great  number  of  years 
and  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  herd 
possessing  a  combination  of  size  and 
quality  that  is  really  hard  to  beat.  He 
has  a  choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale 
at  this  time  and  among  them  are  a  num- 
ber of  herd  heading  character.  These 
pigs  are  sired  largely  by  Smooth  Big 
Bone  and  Columbus  Again.  These  boars 
are  both  of  big-type  character,  both  in 
point  of  general  makeup  and  also  as  to 
breed.  The  latter  boar  is  the  son  of  the 
many  times  champion,  Big  Columbus. 
These  pigs  have  been  grown  in  the  right 
way  and  will  go  out  and  do  good  for  the 
purchaser.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for 
a  first-class  Poland-China  boar,  get  ir> 
touch  with  Mr.  McCullough,  mentioning 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Big,  Smooth  Durocs 

One  of  the  prominent  young  breeders  of 
Duroc-Jersey  hogs  in  northern  Nebraska 
who  has  been  forging  to  the  front  with 
rapid  strides  is  Henry  Koehlmoos  of  Pil- 
ger,  Neb.  Mr.  Koehlmoos  has  been  buy- 
ing some  very  choice  breeding  stock  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  has  by  careful 
mating  and  breeding  developed  a  herdi 
that'  will  take  rank  with  a  great  many 
that  have  been  in  the  business  much 
longer  than  he.  He  has  a  very  choice  lot 
of  spring  males  to  offer  for  sale  at  this 
time,  the  larger  part  of  them  being  of 
March  farrow.  They  are  sired  by  H.  K.'s 
Wonder,  he  by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder  and  out 
of  the  great  sow  Sweet  Rose  2d;  Muncie 
Colonel,  Premier  Colonel,  Colonel  2d, 
Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and  Golden  Model 
31st.  Mr.  Koehlmoos  also  has  very  choice 
fall  males  sired  by  Crimson  Wonder  Se- 
lect. Better  get  in  touch  with  him  at  an 
early  date,  as  he  is  pricing  these  pigs 
worth  the  money.  Kindly  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Kuzel  Offers  Durocs 

L.  J.  Kuzel  of  Clarkson.  Neb.,  as 
about  as  good  a  lot  of  Duroc-Jersey 
spring  males  to  offer  to  customers  this 
year  as  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  farm. 
Mr.  Kuzel  has  had  an  extended  trade  on 
his  Durocs  for  several  years,  simply  be- 
cause he  has  been  producing  the  right 
kind  of  hogs  and  consequently  delivered 
the  goods.  He  is  starting  to  advertise  in 
this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  and  will  be  ready  to  ship  pigs 
at  any  time.  In  order  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  and  get  the  good  ones  be- 
fore they  are  gone  we  would  advise  you 
to  write  him  at  once  so  that  you  will 
get  the  pick  of  his  entire  herd.  They  are 
sired  by  his  two  principal  herd  boars, 
Lucy's  Select,  a  Chief  Select  bred  boar, 
and  Proud  Wonder  Junior,  a  son  of  a 
grand  champion  boar,  Belle's  Crimson 
Wonder.  These  pigs  have  been  grown  in 
the  right  manner,  since  they  have  had 
plenty  of  range  and  alfalfa.  They  will 
go  out  and  make  good  in  any  herd  given 
average  care  and  treatment.  Get  in 
touch  with  him  at  once,  mentioning  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


E.  E.  Johnson's  Durocs 

E.  E.  Johnson  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  will  sell 
you  a  Duroo-.IerKcy  spring  male  worth 
the  money.  Mr.  Johnson  has  one  of  the 
good  herds  in  Nebraska  and  the  pigs  ho 
is  offering  at  this  time  are  of  the  desira- 
ble type  and  carry  as  good  blood  lines  as 
the  breed  affords.  They  are  the  big  lit- 
ter, big  type,  smooth,  ensy-fooding  kind 
and  have  been  grown  In  a  way  that  in- 
sures their  making  good  as  breeders.  The 
larger  part  of  these  are  sired  by  Carnival 
Chief,  ho  by  Lincoln  Chief  and  out  of  a 
Hnreda  Crimson  Wonder  dam.  This  boar 
was  a  first-prize  boar  at  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri state  fairs  and  also  won  first  and 
was  reserve  champion  at  the  Denver  Live 
Stock  show.  lie  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  very  strong  breeder,  ns  will  he  seen 
by  his  get  which   Mr.   Johnson   has  to 


Offer.  There  are  also  a  few  litters  by 
Critic  Hoy,  a  son  of  the  grand  champion 
Critic  B.  Write  Mr.  Johnson  for  further 
information  regarding  what  he  has  to 
sell,  mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 

Porter's  Berkshire  Males 

Georgo  Porter,  well  known  breeder  of 
Berkshire  hogs  at  Stanton,  Neb.,  Is 
starting  an  advertisement  in  this  Issue 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  in 
which  he  is  offering  our  readers  the  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  first-class  Berk- 
shire spring  males.  Mo  Porter  has 
been  breeding  Berkshires  ror  jome  time 
and  his  herd  stands  second  to  none  in 
northern  Nebraska.  The  pigs  ne  is  of- 
fering for  sale  at  this  time  are  sired 
mostly  by  Longfellow's  Premier  and  Au- 
tocrat. These  boa:-«  are  both  sires  of 
proven  worth,  and  thft  pigs  he  is  offer- 
ing sired  by  them  are  the  big,  smooth, 
stretchy,  heavy-boned  type,  with  good 
heads  and  ears.  Mr.  Porter  is  pricing 
these  boars  worth  the  money,  and  we 
feel  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  Writing 
him  if  you  want  something  in  this  line. 
Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing. 


Leisy's  Dependable  Durocs 

Robert  Leisy  of  Wisner,  Neb.,  is  start- 
ing an  ad.  in  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  calling  attention  to  his 
splendid  herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys.  No  man 
in  the  breeding  business  in  Nebraska  has 
made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  last 
few  years  than  has  Mr.  Leisy.  He  has 
come  to  be  acknowledged  as  having  one 
of  the  really  top  herds  of  the  west.  This 
was  evidenced  at  his  sale  last  winter, 
when  his  entire  offering  of  spring  gilts 
made  an  average  of  nearly  $100.  One  of 
the  largest  crowds  that  attended  any 
sale  in  Nebraska  last  year  was  present, 
and  the  verdict  was  unanimous  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  offerings  of  spring 
gilts  that  they  had  ever  seen  sold.  His 
crop  of  pigs  is  coming  along  fine  at  this 
time  and  if  nothing  unforeseen  happens 
he  will  probably  be  in  a  position  to  dupli- 
cate his  last  year's  performance  again 
this  .year.  He  has  at  the  head  of  his 
herd  at  this  time  a  young  boar  that  is 
a  comer,  if  we  know  anything  about  it. 
This  is  Model's  Wonder,  a  son  of  Golden 
Model  Again,  he  by  Golden  Model.  Just 
keep  your  eye  on  this  boar  for  future 
reference.  His  fall  sale  will  be  held  on 
October  31.  at  which  time  he  will  have 
a  splendid  lot  of  boars  to  offer  for  sale. 
In  the  meantime  get  a  line  on  this  herd 
by  writing  him  saying  you  saw  this  men- 
tioned in  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Cedar's  Durocs 

P.  P.  Cedar  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  has  about 
the  best  lot  of  spring  pigs  at  this  writ- 
ing that  he  has  eyer  raised.  Mr.  Cedar 
has  one  of  the  finest  located  hog  farms 
in  northern  Nebraska  and  has  ample  fa- 
cilities for  caring  for  his  hogs  in  the 
right  way.  He  has  been  breeding  Durocs 
for  a  good  while  and  has  always  been  a 
purchaser  of  none  but  the  good  ones 
when  he  went  out  to  get  anything  to  use 
for  breeding  stock.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  character  of  hogs  that  he  is  rais- 
ing we  have  but  to  cite  to  you  the  splen- 
did showing  he  made  at  the  Denver  Live 
Stock  show  last  year.  At  this  time  he 
won  first  and  second  on  senior  yearling1 
boar,  third  on  aged  boar,  second  on 
junior  yearling  boar.  On  sows  2  years 
monthsand  over  he  won  first;  18  months 
and  under  2  years  he  won  first  and  third; 
12  months  and  under  18  he  won  third,  also 
first  and  second  in  the  6  months  and 
under  12  months  class.  He  also  won  first 
on  get  of  sire  and  grand  champion  sow, 
and  afterward  purchased  the  grand  cham- 
pion boar,  which  is  now  one  of  his  lead- 
ing herd  boars.  The  pigs  Mr.  Cedar  is 
offering  for  sale  this  year  are  sired 
mostly  by  Cedar's  Critic  2d,  grandson  of 
the  grand  champion  boar  Critic  B.  Get 
in  touch  with  him  if  you  want  anything 
in  his  line,  mentioning  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Also  do  not  fail  to 
look  him  up  at  the  Nebraska  State  Fair. 


Krueger  Has.  the  Goods 

Gus  Krueger  of  Beemer,  Neb.,  has  as 
good  a  lot.  of  spring  pigs  as  we  have  seen 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Krueger  has  made 
rapid  advancement  in  the  Duroc  business 
during  the  last  few  years.  He  has  done 
this  simpiy  by  hard  work,  close  applica- 
tion to  his  business  and  the  exercising 
of  good,  sound  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  mating  of  his  breeding  stock.  He 
has  gone  out  and  selected  individuals, 
getting  the  choicest  blood  lines  from  the 
very  best  herds  in  the  country.  At  his 
winter  sale  last  year  he  put  up  an  offer- 
ing that  was  a  credit  to  the  breed.  He 
has  a  variety  of  blood  lines  to  select 
from  this  year  that  surely  gives  the' 
buyer  plenty  of  leeway  in  the  matter  of 
breeding.  His  pigs  represent  such  sires 
as  Colonel  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy 
Chief,  Clipper  Chief,  Crimson  Wonder 
10th,  Silver  Model.  Colonel  2d,  Golden 
Model  31st.  Wallace's  Sensation,  Proud, 
Colonel,  Model  Gano,  I  Am  a  Golden 
Model,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder.  Chief  In- 
vincible and  others.  Fifty-four  head  of 
his  spring  pigs  were  farrowed  on  the  1st 
and  2d  of  March.  The  larger  part  of 
them  were  sired  by  Colonel  Chief,  and 
in  this  connection  we  want  to  say  that 
we  consider  Colonel  Chief  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  breeding  boars  in  service  in 
the  west  today.  He  is  owned  Jointly  by 
Mr.  Krueger  and  Clarance  Wallace  of 
Wisner,  Neb.,  and  some  of  the  very  best 
pigs  we  have  seen  this  year  are  sired  by 
him.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  herd  boar, 
you  cannot  make  any  mistake  by  getting! 
something  sired  by  this  great  hoir.  Keep 
Mr.  Krueger's  herd  In  mind  and  write 
him  your  wants,  mentioning  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


IATCHING  and  waiting  for  the 
financial  clouds  to  lift  has  been 
the  attitude  of  the  live  stock 
markets  of  the  country  during 
the  last  week.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  week  tightness  of  money  forced 
all  classes  of  buyers,  both  packers  and 
shippers,  as  well  as  speculators,  to  move 
slowly  and  cautiously.  As  a  result  cattle 
prices  broke  sharply  at  all  points  and  the 
market  dropped  with  a  dull  thud.  Warn- 
ings sent  out  by  the  newspapers  caused 
receipts  to  fall  off  very  rapidly,  which 
saved  the  market  from  a  still  more  dis- 
astrous break  in  prices.  The  total  runs  at 
the  six  big  markets  for  the  week  fell 
short  almost  one-half  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  and 
two  years  ago. 

Later  in  the  week,  as  financial  condi- 
tions improved  under  promised  aid  from 
the  government,  and  as  the  banks  recov- 
ered from  the  scare,  buyers  were  enabled 
to  operate  on  a  somewhat  broader  basis 
and  the  markets  regained  much  of  the 
lost  ground.  It  was  a  noteworthy  fact, 
however,  that  the  demand  was  still  much 
narrower  than  usual,  and  that  the  better 
cattle  were  the  most  sought  after.  That 
condition  continued  in  force  until  the 
close  of  the  week. 

The  immediate  future  of  cattle  prices 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  largely  under  the 
influence  of  receipts.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  what  there  are  a  good  many 
cattle  being  held  back  in  the  country  that 
are  all  ready  to  come  as  soon  as  the  own- 
ers feel  that  the  market  conditions  are 
favorable.  If  owners  get  in  a  hurry  to 
unload  the  minute  the  trade  shows  signs 
of  recovery  and  oversupply  the  market, 
lower  prices  might  rule  for  a  time.  There 
is,  however,  a  feeling  that  there  are  no 
more  cattle  in  the  country  than  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves  will  require,  and 
that  good,  firm  prices  ought  to  prevail, 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
trade.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  expect  grass  cattle  to  sell 
as  high  as  they  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  chance  of  good  to  choice  cornfeds 
selling  any  lower  for  some  time  to  come. 
This,  of  course,  is  on  the  assumption  that 
the  beef  market  will  be  under  normal  or 
nearly  normal  conditions.  The  European 
war  is  an  additional  element  of  uncer- 
tainty that  makes  it  more  difficult  to  out- 
line the  probable  course  of  values  in  the 
future. 

Hog  Future  a  Sealed  Book 

Hogs-  being  largely  under  the  influence 
of  a  speculative  provision  market,  had 
not  only  the  Money  stringency,  but  also 
the  sharp  fluctuations  of  the  provision 
trade  with  which  to  contend.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  two  influences  hogs  broke 
around  $1.00  per  hundred  at  some  points 
during  the  first  seven  days  of  the  war. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  week  just 
closed  the  market  recovered  part  of  the 
loss  in  response  to  improved  financial 
conditions. 

The  future  of  the  market  is  a  sealed 
book  to  everyone.  No  one  can  know 
what  a  few  days  may  bring  forth  or 
what  sudden  and  unexpected  changesi 
may  take  place.  This  applies  in  a  much 
greater  degree  to  hogs  than  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  live  stock  trade.  Thet 
reason  for  this  is  readily  seen  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  foreign  demand, 
for  hog  products  has  a  large  influence 


upon  the  market  and  just  at  present  this 
export  demand  is  a  most  uncertain  quan- 
tity. Until  ocean  routes  are  open  and 
shipments  by  water  can  be  made 
promptly  and  with  reasonable  safety,  ex- 
porters are  feeling  their  way  in  the  dark. 
No  one  questions  but  what  there  will  be 
the  usual  export  demand  from  England 
should  the  British  navy  be  able  to  keep 
the  ports  of  the  country  open.  A  good 
many  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  demand 
may  be  even  larger  than  usual  on  the 
supposition  that  Denmark,  which  ordi- 
narily is  a  large  shipper  of  provisions  to 
England,  will  be  called  upon  to  ship  food 
products  across  its  border  into  Germany, 
thus  forcing  England  to  buy  more  freely 
in  the  American  markets.  It  is  all  con- 
jecture and  no  one  can  figure  on  the 
outcome. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  live  stock 
trade  is  the  advance  in  sheep  and  lamb 
prices.  Ever  since  the  war  began  the 
market  has  been  steadily  crawling  up- 
ward until  it  is  now  at  the  highest  point 
touched  in  some  little  time.  The  expla- 
nation for  this  apparently  erratic  action 
of  the  market  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  receipts  for  some  little  time  back 
had  been  running  light  and  the  market 
was  already  in  a  very  strong  position  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  war.  That  caused 
a  still  further  slump  in  receipts,  the/ 
total  run  for  the  week  just  closed  show- 
ing a  falling  off  of  almost  one-half  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  weekw 
one  and  two  years  ago. 
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UEEN 

CUPOLA 


■  Means  Pure  Air  and 
Healthy  Stock 

kThe  Queen  keeps  your 
bam  air  pure.  * 
Keeps  stock  heal- 
thy and  prevents 
grain  from  moulding.  Special  sys- 
tem sucks  out  the  foul  air.  Rain 
and  snow  proof.  Birds  can't  nest 
in  it.  High  grade  galvanized 
steel  with  gold  leaf  vane.  No ^p^^, 
painting  or  repairs.  Jk^*s^'*>*'^*^ 
We  Will  Ship  You  One  For  Mffff ;r= 
Inspection  and  Free  Trial 

Prove  by  30  days  actual  use 
that  the  Queen  is  the  best 
Cupola  ever  made  either  for 
looks  or  service.  The  Queen 
,  is  not  an  experiment;  used 
for  15  years,  giving  satis* 
faction  to  thousands  of 
farmers.  Try  it  before 
you  decide.  Catalog  on 
Barn  Ventilation  Free* 
Worth  money  to  you, 
]  QUEEN  CUPOLA  CO. 
300  Peck  St.,Cresco,  la. 


FARMERS 
ATTENTION 

WANTED : 

Location  for  seven  $150,000.00  Con- 
densed Milk  Plants  and!  twelve  $115,- 
000.00  Milk,  Flour  and  Sugar  Plants. 
We  sell  no  stock  or  bonds,  nor  ask  for 
free  site.  Show  us  you  have  natural 
surroundings  to  develop  into  dairy 
country  if  milk  prices  are  such  to 
make  it  possible  to  do  so  at  a  profit. 
Send  full  information  of  your  advan- 
tages, pictures  of  farms,  publications, 
books,  etc.,  to 

HERMAN  R  FRANZEN 

Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


The  Only  Real  One-Man  Tractor 


Hoke  tractors  turn  square 
with  plows,  discs,  listers, 
mowers,  binders,  etc  


Light  Powerful 
Durable  Economical 


Do  all  your  farm  work  with  a 
HOKE  TRACTOR.  No  special 
attachments  or  machines  re- 
quired. Operator  rifles  on  ma- 
chine drawn. 

Send  today  for  circular  describing 
this  Wonderful  Tractor.  Don't 
fail  to  see  it  on  demonstration 
field  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

HOKE  TRACTOR  CO., 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


five  Mar  kef  Place  .  M. 


^V71    3  FOR.  THE    BUYER   AND  S  E  LLER  I 


LANDS — Arkansas 

LITTLE    RIVER    VALLEY  LANDS — 

Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


  California 

FREE  TRIP  TO  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
exposition.  Write  us  for  particulars.  W. 
T.  Smith  Co.,  1111  City  Nat.  Bank,  Omaha 


Farms  Wanted 


SELL  TOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


120-ACRE  IMPROVED  THAYER  CO., 
Nebrasika,  farm.  2  miles  from  Williams; 
60  acres  cultivated;  5  acres  alfalfa,  bal- 
ance pasture.  Good  soil.  Price  $7,800.00. 
Good  terms.  John  L.  Maurer,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


BIG  FARM  LIST  FREE,  WITH 
Photos— Farms  in  many  states,  stock  and 
tools  included.  Farmers'  bargains.  Buy 
direct  from  owners;  their  addresses  free. 
National  Farm  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


FARMS  WANTED  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers,  and  farm  bargains  for  sale.  Write 
me  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell.  Terms, 
free.  Established  1881.  Frank  P.  Cleve- 
land, Real  Estate  Expert,  1315  Adams  Ex- 
press Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


YOUNG  HOLLANDER  WISHES  TO 
buy  good  farm  or  land.  Address  Y-142, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Idaho 

A  NINE-ACRE  ORCHARD  IN  WASH- 
ington  county,  Idaho;  trees  13  years  old, 
healthy  and  in  full  bearing;  raises  from 
2,000  to  4,000  bushels  good  apples  each 
year,  according  to  the  season.  Good  crop 
in  the  orchard  now.  Will  sell  orchard  and 
apples  at  a  bargain.  Seven-room  house 
and  other  improvements,  etc.  Address 
Dr.  S.  S.  Weidner,  Fairbury,  Neb.   


Minnesota 

200  FARMS  in  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  district, 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level 
or  rolling  prairie  land.  Timber  land 
Any  size  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80 
per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county 
has  never  had  a  crop  failure;  500,000  acres 
of  corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
lists.  Park  Region  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


Montana 

OUT  THEY  GO  TO  BUY  80,  160  OR  320 
acres  of  our  new,  rich  prairie  soil.  One 
or  two  good  crops  will  pay  for  the  land, 
but  you  can  have  five  to  twenty  yearly 
payments  if  you  so  desire.  We  are  sell- 
ing our  lands  at  from  $18  to  $30  an  acre. 
Ask  for  facts  and  maps  and  see  William 
H.  Brown  Co.,  Mott,  Hettinger  Co., 
North  Dakota,  or  5  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.    Agents  wanted. 


JUDITH  BASIN  (MONTANA)  FARMS 
— Come  to  Lewiston.  Can  show  you  grow- 
ing wheat,  yielding  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
Write  to  Farmers'  Land  Co.,  incorporated, 
Lewiston,  Mont. 


Missouri 

IF  YOU  WANT  FARMS  OR 
ranches  in  the  Ozarks  of  Missfturi,  write 
A.  J.  Johnston,  221-226  Woodruff  Bldg., 
Springfield,  Mo. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS,  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— Crop  conditions  in  North 
Dakota  were  never  finer  than  now  and 
land  prices  are  going  up.  To  obtain 
settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of  track 
here  we  have  obtained  listings  of  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  lands, 
ready  to  farm,  and  will  sell  these  at  cost. 
Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again.  Roads, 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  all  estab- 
lished. Very  low  excursion  rates  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see  lands 
yourself  or  write  for  full  particulars.  J. 
S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agent,  Soo  Line 
Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BLUB 
book  describing  my  rich,  black  Red  River 
Valley  farms.  Corn,  clover  and  alfalfa 
successfully  grown.  Wm.  McRoberts, 
Casselton,  N.  D. 


Nebraska 

5%  FARM  LOANS  WANTED.  JOHN  L. 
Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
Free — Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions; 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN  —  BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  I£  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

CHEAP  FARMS  IN  A  GOOD  HARD- 
wood  timbered  country— 80  acres  in  the 
splendid  Milltown  country,  four  miles 
from  a  railroad  town,  $4,000;  first-class, 
nearly  level,  clay  loam  land,  about  half 
open,  small  buildings,  very  well  located. 
A  good  little  dairy  farm,  40  acres,  only 
$2,000.  Level  field  of  2C  acres,  full  set 
comfortable  buildings,  close  to  school  and 
creamery,  only  7Vz  miles  to  county  seat. 
Eighty  acres  3  miles  from  Centurla,  only 
$2,600.  Eighteen  acres  field,  good  house, 
fair  outbuildings,  clay  soil.  Easy  terms 
on  these  splendid  bargains  and  many 
others.  Send  for  map  and  list.  Baker, 
C-67.  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000,  Madison,  Wis. 


AUTOMOBILES 

70  USED  CARS— WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Wlrite  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


LEARN  THE  AUTO  BUSINESS  — 
Practical  work.  No  books  used.  Sta- 
tionary engineering.  Special  rate.  Writee 
for  free  catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School, 
2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Examination  October  14;  good  salary. 
Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


POULTRY — Game  Cockerels 

BLACK-BREASTED  RED  GAME 
Cockerels  —  April  -  May  hatched,  range 
raised,  very  vigorous,  $1.50  each.  White 
Game  cockerels  same.  Enterprise  Farm, 
Beatrice.  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS'.  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


LIVE  STOCI 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy  -  producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire.  The 
calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old,  weaned, 
are  beautifully  marked.  Either  sex,  $17, 
crated  for  shipment  anywhere.  If  you 
wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones,  send 
order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock  Farm, 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
pups.  James  Cassell,  Fremont,  Neb. 

60  FOX  TERRIERS  OF  ALL  AGES; 
some  bred  females.  Best  rat,  pet  or 
watch  dogs.  T.  H.  Kaldenberg,  Pella,  la. 


FOR  SALE  —  PEDIGREED  SCOTCH 
Collies,  grown  and  pups.  Mike  Abts, 
Bellwood,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


MEN  WITH  PATENTABLE  IDEAS 
write  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Solicitors, 
Dept.  203,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED  — AN  IDEA!  WHO  CAN 
think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you 
wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Inventions" 
and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money."  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attor- 
neys, Dept.  202,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HONEY  FOR  SALE— NEW  1914  Ex- 
tracted (strained)  honey,  gathered  by  our 
own  bees,  guaranteed  pure,  of  finest 
quality  and  delicious  flavor,  only  $9  a 
case  of  two  5-gallon  cans — 120  pounds  net 
of  honey— 7%  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  our 
shipping  point.  Safe  delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Bee  Co.,  Forsyth.  Mont. 


FIR  LUMBER— RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles — Quality  stocks — direct  from  mill — 
great  saiving.  Write  Lansdown,  Everett, 
Wash. 
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THE  ONLY  WAY 

to  get  record  results  from  your  tractor  is  to  use  an  oil  made 
especially  for  it.  Oil  and  heavy-fuel  tractors  are  kept  in  best 
condition  with, 

STANOLIND 

Gas  Engine  Tractor  Oil 

(For  Kerosene  and  Heavy-fuel  Tractor) 

Stanolind  holds  its  body  in  high-cylinder  temperatures — 
burns  clean — insures  perfect  lubrication. 

Standard  Gas  Engine  Oil 

(For  Gasoline  Tractors) 
For  years  the  standard.    Recommended   by  leading  engine 
builders  and  manufacturers.    Lubricates  perfectly  every  type 
of  gasoline  tractors.    Clean,  carbon  free  and  stable  at  high 
temperature. 

USE  FOR  FUEL 
RED  CROWN  GASOLINE  (For  gasoline  tractors) 
PERFECTION  OIL  (For  oil  tractors) 


Standard  Oil  Company 


(NEBHA6KA) 


Omaha 


Nebraska  State  Fair 

Lincoln,  September  7-11 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  THAN  EVER 

Bring  the  Whole  Family  and 
Spend  at  Least  One  Day 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS  ARE: 

Magnificent  Exhibits  of  Live  Stock,  Farm  Products, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Etc. 
Pure  Food  Exhibits  Better  Babies  Show 

Indian  Village  Patrick  Conway's  Band 

Lincoln  Beachy  in  Aeroplane       New  Agricultural  Hall 
Harness  and  Running  Races 


For  Premium  List,  write  to 

W.  R.  MELLOR,  Sec'y,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


SOUTH  OMAHA 

Great  Live  Stock  Market  of  the  West 

COUTH  OMAHA  is  the  most  convenient  and  centrally  located 
^  large  market  for  the  Nebraska  shipper,  where  his  stock  can  be 
sold  in  unlimited  quantities  with  the  least  shrinkage  and  risk; 
lowest  height  and  best  transportation,  and  be  assured  of  net  re- 
turns unequalled  elsewhere. 

Nebraska's  Home  Market 

npHE  SHIPPERS  of  Live  Stock  desire  service  when  their  stock 
has  arrived  at  the  market.  The  management  of  the  South 
Omaha  Market  has  anticipated  this  fact  and  has  expended  during 
the  past  four  years  over  one  million  dollars  for  permanent  and  up- 
to-date  improvements  to  provide  the  live  stock  shippers  with 


Market  Facilities  Unexcelled  by  Any  Other  Market  in  the  World 


(20) 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  August  22,  1914 


Number  715 


HARVESTING  WHEAT  IN  THE  SAN  LUIS  VALLEY 

The  Wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  930,000,000  bushels.  If  all  the  acres  planted  to  wheat  in  the 
United  States  had  been  located  in  the  San  Luis  Valley,  the  crop  would  have  been  1,860,000,000.  The  grain  grown  on  one  acre 
of  land  Avill  average  tbat  grown  on  two  acres  in  the  rain  belt.     Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  such  land  increasing  in  valu~ 

A  Grand  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  Opportunity 


The  United  states  is  harvesting'  the  largest  crops  in  its 
history.  The  money  derived  from  their  sale  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  farmers  who  have  produced  them.  With 
this  vast  sum  of  money  in  their  hands  the  matter  of  invest- 
ing it  safely  and  profitably  is  important. 

The  shrewd  farmer  will  invest  his  surplus  money  in  the 
same  class  of  property  as  all  thrifty  farmers  have  invested 
in  in  the  past,  which  is  LAND. 

Look  about  you  in  your  neighborhood  and  you  will  al- 
most invaribiy  find  that  your  wealthiest  citizens  are  those 
who  had  the  foresight  to  purchase  as  much  land  as  they 
possibly  could  when  it  was  cheap,  usually  running  in  debt 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  purchase  price,  but  they  placed 
themselves  in  position  to  reap  the  increase  in  value  of  the 
land.  It  was  this  increase  in  value  that  created  most  of 
the  wealth. 

The  man  today  who  wishes  to  increase  his  wealth 
through  land  holdings,  or  the  renter  who  has  saved  up  a 
little  money  to  pay  toward  a  farm  can  invest  with  the  same 
certainty  of  profit  as  the  man  who  bought  land  early  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska. 


It  is  true  that  all  good  land  in  the  so-called  "rain  belt" 
is  high  in  price,  so  high  in  fact,  as  to  discourage  the  man 
who  wishes  to  buy  for  an  investment,  as  well  as  making  it 
■almost  impossible  for  a  renter  with  a  little  money  to  buy 
at  all  with  the  hope  of  ever  paying  out. 

This  is  not  true  however  in  some  districts  in  the  west 
where  crops  are  grown  by  irrigation.  People  who  are  not 
familiar  with  growing  crops  in  this  manner  look  upon  this 
method  of  farming  as  something  difficult.  In  reality  it  is 
simple  and  easy.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  who  has  ever  farmed  by  irrigation  a 
few  years  will  ever  return  to  the  rain  belt  to  farm,  with 
the  worry  that  it  entails  through  fear  of  hot  winds  and 
drouth  or  excessive  rams  and  rust. 

We  own  4,000  acres  of  land  in  the  San  Luis  Valley, 
Colorado.  We  have  already  sold  $80,000  worth  of  lands 
there  to  farmers  who  are  improving  their  farms,  therefore 
we  know  what  we  can  expect  from  those  who  buy  and 
make  an  offer  that  must  appeal  to  you  in  the  way  of  a  safe 
investment  and  satisfy  you  as  to  our  faith  in  what  the  land 
will  produce.  The  San  Luis  Valley  is  a  very  large  district 
and  has  all  kinds  of  lands  as  to  soil,  and  values  vary  ac- 
cordingly.  Our  proposition  applies  to  our  lands  only. 


Our  Proposition  that  Guarantees  a  Profit 

To  all  purchasers  who  will  put  the  land  bought  in  proper  cultivation  in  alfalfa  or  such  crops  as  we  may 
agree  upon,  we  will  bind  ourselves  that  in  case  the  purchaser  is  dissatisfied  from  any  cause  whatever 
to  repurchase  the  land  any  time  within  three  years  at  $15  per  acre  advance,  $2,400  per  quarter  section. 


We  run  no  risk  in  making  you  this  offer  as  we  know 
that  you  would  not  sell  it  to  us  for  the  $15  per  acre  ad- 
vance as  it  is  worth  more  when  in  cultivation,  but  it  does 
protect  the  man  who  buys.  We  believe  this  is  the  only 
tract  of  land  offered  for  sale  or  will  be  offered  where  the 
purchaser  has  this  protection. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  has  the  reputation  of  raising  the 
largest  crops  of  AVheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Potatoes  and 
all  vegetables  of  any  farming  district  in  the  United  States. 
Alfalfa  is  also  getting  to  be  one  of  the  main  crops,  ten  car 
loads  of  alfalfa  seed  having  been  sowed  there  this  last 
spring. 


Pure  soft  artesian  water  supplies  every  farmer  both 
for  domestic  and  stock  purposes  at  a  very  small  cost.  As  a 
stock  country  it  can  not  be  excelled  anywhere.  The  cattle 
are  running  on  the  Forest  Reserve  land  in  summer  at  a 
very  slight  cost  and  through  the  winter  are  pastured  in 
the  Valley  or  fed  on  alfalfa.  The  dry  .sunny  winter  seasons 
keep  them  in  prime  growing  condition. 

To  the  man  who  wants  land  he  cannot  afford  to  miss 
this  safe  opportunity  to  buy  land  that  is  sure  to  make  a. 
profit.  The  man  who  has  any  one  in  the  family  who  is 
troubled  with  Asthma  or  any  Throat  or  Lung  trouble,  can 
with  all  confidence  expect  to  be  cured  by  residing  a  few 
years  in  the  San  Luis  Valley. 


For  further  particulars  write  at  once  to 

The  San  Luis  Valley  Irrigated  Land  Co. 

712  Omaha  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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Management  and  Practical  Value  of  Silos 

VI— Beef  Cattle  Do  Well  on  Silage  and  Come  Through  the  Winter  Fat 


VERY  interesting  and  instructive 
experiment  in  the  feeding  of  silage 
was   carried   on   last   winter  by 
"Messrs.  Hildebrand  &  Brigham  at 
Tamora,  Neb.     This    feeding  ex- 
periment was  carried  on  under  the 
-  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
animal  husbandry  department  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Lincoln. 

All  the  feeds  given  the  cattle  were  carefully 
weighed  by  some  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment, so  that  the  figures  given  are  actual 
weights  and  not  estimates. 

There  were  seventy-eight  steers  and  heifers 
fed.  These  were  cattle  of  practically  every  breed 
and  cross-breed  picked  up  promiscuously  from 
farmers  in  the  vicinity.  They  ranged  in  weight 
from  calves  weighing  300  pounds  up  to  steers 
weighing  800  or  better.  The  seventy-eight  qat- 
tle  were  weighed  at  the  beginning  of  the  feed- 
ing experiment,  December  19,  1913,  weighing 
at  that  time  44,115  pounds,  or  an  average  of 
565  pounds  each.  The  cattle  cost  on  an  average 
of  6  cents  per  pound,  a  total  of  $2,637.65. 

On  December  24  there  were  twenty-five 
head  of  hogs  weighing  3,610  pounds,  or  an  aver- 
age of  144  pounds  each,  put  in  the  feed  yard  to 
follow  the  cattle,  and  on  March  2  8  there  were 
eight  hogs  weighing  870  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  109  each,  put  into  the  yard.  The  hogs  cost 
$7.25  a  hundred,  a  total  of  $272.30. 

During  the  feeding  period,  which  lasted  un- 
til April  30,  1914,  the  cattle  and  hogs  together 
were  fed  1,656  bushels  of  corn  at  an  average 
cost  of  67%  cents  per  bushel,  the  total  cost  of 
the  corn  being  $1,116.  There  was  also  fed  to 
these  cattle  twenty-two  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  at 
a  cost  of  $12  per  ton,  making  the  hay  cost  a 
total  of  $264. 

Cost  of  Filling  Silo 

In  the  fall  these  men  put  into  their  silo  100 
tons  of  silage.  The  corn  crop  in  this  part  of 
Nebraska  was  exceedingly  short  in  1913.  It 
required  forty-two  acres  of  corn  to  make  the 
hundred  tons.  A  careful  estimate  was  made  of 
the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  put  into  this  silo. 
These  men  estimated  there  were  350  bushels  in 
the  forty-two  acres  of  corn.  This  corn  was  fig- 
ured at  70  cents  per  bushel.  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  silage  in  the  silo  careful  account  was 
kept  of  the  labor  involved  and  interest  on  the 
investment;  depreciation  of  silo  and  machinery 
was  also  charged  in,  together  with  horses'  feed, 
meals  for  the  men  and  every  other  item  of  ex- 
pense. Figuring  this  all  in,  the  total  cost  of 
100  tons  of  silage,  including  the  corn,  was  $490, 
or  $4.90  per  ton. 

There  was  also  fed  to  the  cattle  during  the 
feeding  period  thirty-four  and  a  half  bushels  of 
oats,  costing  $14.50,  making  the  total  cost  for 
the  cattle,  hogs  and  feed  $4,794.45. 

These  cattle  were  sold  on  April  30,  1914, 
weighing  64,220  pounds,  or  an  average  of  824 
each,  making  a  gain  of  259  pounds  per  head. 
The  total,  amount  received  for  these  cattle  was 
$4,689.14.    The  hogs  were  sold  May  5  at  $7.90 


per  hundred,  totaling  $700.10,  making  a-  total 
amount  received  for  the  hogs  and  cattle  of 
$5,389.24.  Deducting  from  this  the  total 
amount  paid  for  the  cattle,  hogs  and  feed — 
$4,794.45 — leaves  a  balance  of  $594.79.  The 
only  item  of  expense  to  be  taken  in  considera- 
tion outside  that  already  enumerated  would,  be 
the  labor  in  feeding  and  the  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment in  the  cattle  and  hogs,  and  the  taxes. 
To  offset  this  they  would  have  the  manure  ac- 
cumulated during  the  feeding  period  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  land;.  These  cattle  received  dur- 
ing this  feeding  period  nine  pounds  of  corn  each 
per  day,  four  and  two-thirds  pounds  of  hay  and 
twenty-three  pounds  of  silage,  except  the  last 
twenty-nine  diays,  as  the  silage  was  all  fed  out 
on  March  31.  We  wish  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  one  thing  in  this  feeding  experiment, 
and  that  is  the  amount  of  alfalfa  hay  as  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  silage  fed  to  these  cat- 
tle. Many  of  our  feeders  and  dairymen  figure 
they  should  feed  as  many  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
as  they  do  silage. 

Large  Amounts  of  Silage  Profitable 
These  men,  in   their   feeding  experiment, 
have  demonstrated    the    fact    that    a  larger 
amount  of  silage  can  be  profitably  fed  than  is 
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generally  used  by  many  feeders.  This  will  at 
once  show  the  advisability  of  farmers  in  gen- 
eral taking  hold  of  the  silo  proposition.  Per- 
sonally we  feel  that  these  men  have  placed  quite 
a  high  estimate  on  the  cost  of  their  silage.  It 
will  be  noted  they  have  figured  this  at  $4.90 
per  ton.  Silage  made  from  good  corn  is  gen- 
erally put  into  the  silos  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  ton, 
but  even  figuring  it  as  these  men  have,  at  $4.90, 
the  cost  of  feeding  has  been  materially  reduced 
when  alfalfa  hay  is  worth  $12,  as  it  was  in  this 
case. 

Messrs.  Hildebrand  and  Brigham  say,  in  re- 
gard to  this  experiment:  "This  being  our  first 
experience  with,  silage,  we  wish  to  state  we  find 
from  our  experience  that  cattle  weighing  from 
700  to  900  pounds  mpke  faster  gains  and  do 
better  than  do  calves  where  you  want  to  feed 
them  out.  We  never  had  cattle  fill  better  or  do 
better  than  they  did  on  silage,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  if  we  had  fed  these  same  cattle  a  straight 
ration  of  corn  and  alfalfa  without  silage  we 
would  have  lost  money  on  them."  This  experi- 
ence is  certainly  a  splendid  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  a  silo  on  any  farm.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  forty-two 
acres  of  corn  standing  in  the  field;  containing 
but  3  50  bushels  wias  put  into  the  silo  and  fed 
out  to  a  very  ordinary  bunch  ol  cattle,  the  value 
of  the  silo  is  certainly  evident,  as  b  large  part 
of  this  valuable  feed  would  have  been  practically 
useless  without  the  aid  of  the  silo. 

Tenant  Finds  Silo  Valuable 

Albert  Johnson,  living  on  the  farm  owned 
by  W.  R.  Mellor,  secretary  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair,  just  north  of  Loup  City,  Neb.,  has 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  feeding 
silage.  The  feeding  and  farming  operations  on 
this  place  are  carried  on  as  a  co-partnership,  or 
on  the  profit-sharing  plan.  Incidentally  we 
want  to  remark  that  we  are  firmly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  both  landlord  and  tenant  will  gener- 
ally make  more  money  if  farming  operations 
on  leased  farms  are  carried  on  in  this  way  in- 
stead of  the  usual  way  of  the  landlord  leasing 
to  the  tenant  at  so  much  per  acre. 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Mellor  carry  quite  a 
number  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  on  their  farm 
all  the  time  and  figure  on  feeding  all  the  grain 
and  many  times  more  than  is  raised.  A  silo 
20x36,  holding  220  tons,  was  erected  on  this 
farm  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Johnson  had  some 
years  of  experience  in  feeding  silage  in  the  state 
of  Illinois  before  he  moved  to  Nebraska  and 
knew  the  necessity  of  silos  for  economical  feed- 
ing and  the  obtaining  of  the  best  results  for  the 
feed  used. 

Mr.  Johnson,  has  always  filled  the  silo  with 
corn,  not  planting  it  particularly  for  silage,  but 
cutting  it  from  the  regular  field.  This  silo  is 
usually  filled  in  two  days.  There  are  used  in 
the  operating  two  binders,  eight  or  nine  teams 
hauling  from  the  field  to  the  silo,  two  extra  men 
being  used  at  the  machine  to  help  unload  and 
feed;   three  or  four  men  are  used  inside  the 

(CONTINVED    ON  PAGE  TWELVE) 


Where  Will  You  Locate  Your  New  Home? 

Strangers  Settling  on  Strange  Lands  Are  Urged  to  Give  Careful  Consideration  to  Local  Conditions 


A  Pure-Bred  Stock   Farm  in  the   Corn-Belt  Country 


ACH  year  there  are  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  homeseekers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 
Earmers  and  others  for  various 
reasons  are  seeking  new  homes. 
Heretofore  somie  have  heen  ten- 
ants and  by  careful  management 
and  hard  work  h/ave  accrued  sufficient  means, 
to  buy  a  home  of  their  own;  others  have  for 
some  reason  or  other  sold  the  place  on  which 
they  have  been  living  and  become  homeseekers. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  "Why  are  so  many 
people  always  moving — seeking  new  locations, 
new  homes  and  new  surroundings?"  Various 
reasons  can  be  assigned  for  these  changes.  We 
expect  in  this  article  to  give  some  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  some  of  the  different  states  in 
the  west,  and  we  expect  also  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  very  important  matters  homeseekers 
should  take  into  consideration  when  choosing  a 
new  location. 

Many  are  homeseekers  each  year  from  the 
fiact  that  possibly  one  or  two  years  previously 
they  located  in  a  new  country  thinking  it  was 
just  what  they  wanted,  only  to  find)  out,  to  their 
sorrow,  in  a  short  time  that  for  one  reason  or 
another  this  location  was  not  at  all  suited  to 
them.  We  want  to  urge  upon  our  readers  the 
necessity,  in  making  a  change  in  location,  first 
to  take  an  inventory  of  themselves,  so  to  spetik. 
Ask  yourself  the  question,  "For  what  reason  am 
I  moving?"  And  don't  forget  the  answer  to 
this  question  when  you  are  looking  at  a  piece 
of  Uand  with  the  prospect  of  making  a  purchase. 
Climate  Should  Be  Considered 
Undoubtedly  many  homeseekers  become 
such  because  of  the  health  of  themselves  or 
some  member  of  the  family.  In  order  that  one 
may  be  satisfied  and  get  along   as   he  should 


financially,  health  is  absolutely  necessary  and 
should  be  given  first  consideration  when  mak- 
ing a  selection  for  the  new  home.  No  matter 
what  disease  may  be  affecting  any  member  of 
your  family,  often  shrewd  land  agents  can  show 
conclusively  that  the  locality  to  which  they  are 
taking  you  is  better  adapted  for  the  curing  of 
that  particular  disease  than  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  should  be  your  business 
to  make  careful  study  of  this  matter.  We  would 
advise  consulting  reliable  physicians  of  the  lo- 


Winter  on  a  Montana  Homestead 

cation  where  you  expect  to  go,  and  possibly  phy- 
sicians in  other  localities  who  may  be  familiar 
with  health  conditions  in  this  particular  place. 
So  many  times  have  we  known  of  families  mak- 
ing the  move  into  new  locations  on  account  of 
he?alth  of  some  member  of  their  family,  only  to 
find  that  conditions  were  absolutely  opposite  to 
what  they  expected. 

Altitude  is  one  thing  to  be  taken,  into  con- 
sideration in  making  a  move.  Some  people  are 
so  constituted  that  they  can't  possibly  live  in 
high  altitudes,  while  others  can't  get  along  in 
extremely    low    altitudes.      These  conditions 


should/  be  known  to  the  homeseeker  before  mak- 
ing a  move,  and  always  borne  in  mind. 

What  Crops  Will  You  Raise? 

Next  to  health  we  would  class  in  importance 
the  particular  kind,  if  any,  of  farming  in  which 
you  wish  to  engage.  If  you  want  to  raise  the 
general  farm  crops,  corn,  oats,  wheat,  biarley, 
etc.,  you  should  not  think  of  locating  outside  of 
what  is  known  as  the  corn  belt.  In  most  parts 
of  what  is  known  as  the  corn  belt  most  of  these 
crops  can  be  successfully  raised.  The  good  corn 
land  generally  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  do 
landls  on  wnjat  we  might  call  the  outskirts  of 
the  main  corn  belt. 

Finances  quite  often  cut  considerable  figure 
with  the  homeseeker,  and  we  have  often  seen 
on  what  might  be  called  the  outskirts  of  the 
corn  belt  very  good  corn  growing  some  seasons 
which  have  climatic  conditions  just  right  to 
make  a  good  corn  crop  for  that  locality.  Our 
advice  would  be  to  the  man  who  wants  to  raise 
corn  and  goes  to  look  at  land  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  corn  belt  to  make  careful  inquiry  about 
existing  conditions  in  that  locality  for  several 
years  past.  Stick  around  a  few  days  and1  go 
out  and  talk  to  some  of  the  older  farmers  who 
were  early  settlers  in  that  country;  find  out 
from  them  what  corn  produces  each  year. 

One  contemplating  moving  to  a  new  country 
with  a  view  of  making  it  a  permanent  home 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  making  the  selection. 
A  single  visit  to  a  certain  locality,  even  after  a 
diligent  inquiry  has  been  made  of  conditions, 
may  not  disclose  all  the  truth  about  that  par- 
ticular locality.  If  one  has  the  time — and  it 
would  be  well  to  take  it — we  would  ad/vise  one 
or  more  trips  into  this  particular  country  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year  that  you  may  know 
climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  crop  conditions, 
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more  thoroughly  than  you  can  possibly  know 
them  by  making  a  single  visit. 

Sufficient  rainfall  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  corn  crop.  The  average  rain- 
fall in  these  localities  for  a  period  of  eight  or 
ten  years  should  be  carefully  looked  into.  If 
possible,  get  figures  on  this  from  government 
reports.  These  reports  can  be  relied  upon  for 
this  information.  You  will  probably  go  into 
some  localities  where  no  weather  reporting  sta- 
tion is  close  enough  to  give  you  the  information 
as  accurately  as  you  may  desire.  In  such  cases 
make  the  most  careful  inquiries  possible  from 
farmers  and  others  living  in  that  vicinity. 

Hog  Belt  Becoming  Larger 
Generally  the  man  who  wants  to  raRie  corn 
will  also  want  to  raise  more  or  less  hogs  and 
cattle.  The  profitable  hog-growing  countries 
are  rapidly  extending.  Hog  growers  have  found 
in  recent  years  that  a  much  better  profit  can  be 
made  by  an  extended  usse  of  the  various  pasture 
grasses  than  by  feeding  grain  alone. 

Wheat  and  barley  have  been  shown  by  ex- 
periment to  be  valuable  hog  foods.  We  feel 
sure  a  very  extended  business  in  hog  growing 
can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  many  localities- 
where  corn  is  not  now  successfully  grown.  Al- 
falfa and  other  grasses  are  being  grown,  on 
which  the  pigs  are  practically  fed:  to  a  weight 
of  100  to  150  pounds  end  then  shipped  into  the 
corn  belt  and  sold  to  feeders.  In  years  past  this 
business  has  been  carried  on  to  some '  extent, 
but  has  not  been  as  successful  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it  in  the  future  on  account  of  shippers 
being  able  to  successfully  protect  these  hogs 
from  an  attack  of  hog  cholera  by  vaccination. 

We  have  visited  fftrms  and  ranches  in  seme 
6f  the  big  alfalfa-growing  districts  where  corn 
is  not  successfully  raised  and  found  500,  1,500 
or  2,000  pigs  on  these  farms  growing  on  alfalfa. 
These  pigs  were  raised  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  shipped  into  the  corn  belt  and  sold  as 
feeders.  We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  this 
business  can  be  very  successfully  carried  on 
by  the  man  who  knows  how. 

Beef  Production  on  Smaller  Scale 

The  great  ranges  are  practically  something 
of  the  past.  They  are  rapidly  being  cut  up  into 
small  ranges  and  into  farms,  making  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  cattle  a  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  small  rancher  and  Banner  rather  than 
the  man  who  produces  his  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  cattle  on  the  open  range,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  years  gone  by.  Cattle  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  practically  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Different  localities  have  their 
peculiar  conditions  to  meet.  For  instance,  part 
of  the  south  has  to  contend  with  the  tick  and 
Texas  fever.  The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments,  however,  have  made 
very  long  strides  to  the  front  in  combating  this 
disease,  and  further  efforts  along  this  line  will 
practically  eliminate  it.  When  this  is  done 
many  of  the  southern  states  will,  in  our  opin- 
ion, become  cattle  countries,  owing  to  having 
practically  twelve  months  in  the  year  pasture 
season  and  the  luxurious  grasses  which  may  be 
grown  on  many  of  their  soils. 

The  cattle  growers  in  many  of  the  northern 
cattle-growing  districts  are  going  to  be  able  to 
increase  the  number  of  cattle  kept  on  their 
farms  and  ranches  by  the  use  of  the  silo.  In 
many  of  these  localities  corn  making  from  two 
to  four  tons  of  silage  per  acre  can  be  success- 
fully grown  in  the  averjage  year.  By  using  this 
eorn  in  the  silo  a  splendid  winter  feed  is  ob- 
tained, enabling  the  rancher  more  successfully 
to  carry  his  cattle  through  the  winter  and  to 
sustain  a  minimum  loss  from  the  elements. 

Land  Under  Irrigation 

Much  of  the  water  flowing  through  the  vari- 
ous rivers  and  streams  through  different  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  heretofore  been  abso- 
lutely waste  is  now,  by  the  use  of  dams,  reser- 
voirs and  pumps,  being  used  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses.    Probably  the  unscrupulous  land  agent 


has  used  irrigation  more  largely  than  any  other 
scheme  with  which  to  rope  in  suckers.  It  is  a 
fine  thing  always  to  have  water  which  may  be 
turned  on  the  crop  at  the  particular  time  it  may 
be  needed.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  talking  points 
there  is  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  man  that  no 
matter  what  weather  conditions  prevail  the 
water  is  always  there,  to  be  turned  onto  your 
fields  at  any  time  you  need  it,  thus  insuring 
each  ydar  a  bountiful  harvest.  This  all  sounds 
fine,  but  many  thousands  of  homeseekers  have 
found  to  their  sorrow  that  anticipation  was 
great,  but  realization  was  practically  nothing. 

First  let  us  say  that  we  are  not  condemning 
irrigation.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres 
of  useless  lands  have  been  converted  into  what 
might  be  called  garden  spots  by  this  method,  but 
homeseekers  should  use  great  care  when  select- 
ing an  irrigated  farm,  because  in  most  irrigated 
districts  he  must  always  entirely  depend  on  ir- 
rigation, and  should  know  his  water  rights  and! 
whether  or  not  he  can  depend  every  year  upon 
this  supply. 

The  federal  and  state  laws  are  such  that  fil- 
ings on  the  water  supply  in  any  of  these  streams 
are  required.  A  first  filing  has  first  right  to 
the  water  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
water  rights  of  any  particular  tract  of  land 
which  you  contemplate  buying  should  be  made 
before  you  part  with  your  money.  We  have 
personally  investigated  some  of  these  proposi- 
tions and  will  cite  one. 

Some  Irrigation  Frauds 

It  is  along  one  of  the  good-sized  rivers.  A 
company  had  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  and 
placed  it  on  the  market  for  sale,  and  made  its 
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filing  for  water,  which  was  the  seventh  one 
made.  The  country  was  new,  just  settling  up, 
and  consequently  not  much  water  was  required 
by  the  parties  who  had  made  previous  filing. 
The  prospective  buyer  was  taken  over  the  land, 
shewn  splendid  growing  crops,  the  ditches  full 
of  Water  and  seemingly  an  ample  supply.  In- 
vestigation into  this  proposition  revealed  the 
fact  that  according  to  figures  made  by  United 
States  engineers,  which  can  be  absolutely  relied 
upon,  there  was  not  enough  water  flowing  down 
this  particular  stream  at  low-water  mark  to  ir- 
rigate the  acres  covered  by  the  first  four  filings. 
You  can  easily  see  where  the  sucker  came  in 
after  this  land  was  put  under  cultivation. 

Another  instance  comes  to  mind:  A  friend 
of  ours  told  us  he  was  going  into  one  of  the 
western  states  with  a  view  to  purchasing  an  ir- 
rigated tract.  We  warned  him  to  be  careful, 
tind  he  afterward  told  us  that  he  probably 
would  have  been  stung  but  for  this  warning.  He 
was  shown  a  tract  of  land  which  suited  him  very 
well.  It  was  a  piece  of  valley  land  running  right 
up  to  the  mountain,  out  of  which  flowed'  a  fine 
stream  of  water.  Facilities  on  this  farm  were 
very  good  for  getting  the  water  from  this  par- 
ticular stream  onto  the  land.  During  his  visit 
when  inspecting  this  farm  the  men  working  it 
were  putting  this  water  onto  the  farm.  Every- 
thing looked  fine.  He  asked  the  agent  about  the 
water  right.  The  reply  was:  "You  can  see 
them  taking  the  water  right  here  now,  and  it  is 
the  first  place  from  the  source  of  the  water." 
Not  being  satisfied,  our  friend  took  the  precau- 
tion of  going  to  the  filing  office  to  find  out  ex- 
actly what  water  rights  this  particular  farm  had, 
and,  to  his  surprise,  found  it  had  none.  Pre- 


vious filing  of  farms  further  down  the  stream 
had  exhausted  all  the  water  supply. 

We  cite  these  facts  to  caution  homeseekers 
looking  for  irrigated  farms  to  be  absolutely  sure 
of  their  rights  before  buying.  After  your  money 
is  paid  it  is  too  late. 

Can  You  Get  Water  Off? 

There  is  another  and  very  important  matter 
to  be  considered  when  buying  an  irrigated 
farm.  Don't  forget  that  it  is  as  important  to 
be  able  to  get  water  off  an  irrigated  tract  as  it 
is  to  get  it  on.  In  many  irrigated  districts 
heavy  rainfall  comes  at  times,  and  if  drainage 
cannot  be  had  the  result  is  loss  of  the  crop  sim- 
ply because  you  can't  take  the  water  off  the 
land.  Keep  this  in  mind  and  look  out  for  your 
drainage  as  well  as  your  waiter  supplies  when 
buying  these  irrigated  farms. 

The  man  who  contemplates  going  onto  an  ir- 
rigated farm  and  does  not  know  how  to  irrigate 
should!  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  learn.  Successfully  raising  crops  by  ir- 
rigation is  not  simply  turning  the  water  onto  the 
land  and  seeing  it  run  down  the  rows,  giving  the 
plants  the  necessary  moisture;  you  must  know 
when  to  turn  on  the  water,  the  quantity  to  turn 
on  and  the  proper  method  of  cultivation  after 
it  is  turned .  on,  for  the  many  different  crops 
raised  on  these  lands. 

Truck  Needs  Good  Market 

Many  of  the  irrigated  farms  offered  for  sale 
are  exploited  by  the  promotion  companies  as  be- 
ing extremely  profitable  for  truck  raising.  Very 
often  these  farms  are  very  good  for  truck  rais- 
ing, producing  large  crops  of  various  kinds  of 
truck;  but  being  profitable  is  another  matter, 
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and  one  which  the  homeseeker  must  carefully 
investigate.  He  must  take  into  consideration 
the  kind  of  truck  he  proposes  to  raise  and  can 
raise  and  the  distance  to  an  available  and  re- 
liable market.  In  different  parts  of  the  country 
we  have  seen  some  of  these  farms  growing  im- 
mense crops  of  truck,  which  in  some  places 
would  not  pay  the  freight  on  account  of  the 
great  distance  to  market. 

The  fact  is  sometimes  pointed  out  that  not 
far  from  the  particular  tract  of  land  offered  for 
sale  there  is  a  city  of  possibly  twenty-five  to  a 
hundred  thousand  people,  and  the  statement  is 
made  that  these  people  all  have  to  buy  what 
they  eat,  making  a  good  market  for  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  raised.  Take  into  consid- 
eration when  looking  at  this  kind  of  a  proposi- 
tion how  many  of  the  farmers  will  be  in  the 
same  position  in  which  you  are  placed — that  of 
wanting  to  sell  your  output  to  this  particular 
city. 

The  question  of  a  market  for  the  output  of 
truck  is  one  of  vastly  more  importance  than  is 
the  nearness  to  market  for  the  man  who  raises 
any  of  the  standard  grains  or  live  stock.  In 
the  general  consideration  of  the  purchase  of  a 
farm  nearness  to  market  is  something  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  you  ex- 
pect to  spend  quite  a  number  of  years,  possibly 
the  balance  of  your  lifetime,  in  your  new  loca- 
tion, it  is  well  for  you  to  make  some  calculation 
of  the  difference  in  the  net  price  you  will  ob- 
tain from  the  products  of  your  farm  as  com- 
pared to  the  net  price  you  can  obtain  from  the 
same  productions  on  the  farm  much  closer  to 
market.  Sometimes  it  is  much  cheaper  to  pay 
more  meney  for  a  farm  having  practically  equal 
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advantages  with  another  that  is  a  hundred  or 
more  miles  nearer  to  market.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  farm  nearer  to  market  will  be 
cheaper  in  the  long  run,  although  it  may  cost 
more  money  per  acre  to  buy,  because  of  the 
large  net  price  you  may  be  able  to  receive  for 
your  produce. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  too  many  big  spec- 
ulators for  the  general  good  of  the  country. 
They  have  bought  large  tracts  of  land,  cut  them 
up  into  small  tracts  and  sold  them  to  home- 
seekers,  very  often  with  a  small  payment  down, 
the  balance  to  be  paid  in  monthly  or  yearly  in- 
stallments. One  big  cause  for  the  failure  of 
many  homeseekers  going  into  new  territory  has 
been  the  glowing  promise  put  out  by  the  pro- 
moter showing  what  wonderful  results  can  be 
obtained  from  the  land  in  any- 
where from  three  or  four  months 
up  after  they  begin  operations. 
Men  with  practically  no  means  at 
their  command  have  been  induced  to 
buy  these  lands  by  making  this  small 
payment  down  and  agreeing  to  make 
future  payments  monthly,  thinking 
these  payments  can  be  easily  made 
out  of  the  money  obtained  from  the 
sales  of  the  produce. 

In  very  many  of  these  cases  the 
new  settler  is  not  fitted  for  the  bus- 
iness he  is  undertaking.  He  does 
not  know  how  to  conduct  this  partic- 
ular kind  of  farming  and  very  often 
does  not  know  how  to  farm  at  all. 
To  make  a  success  from  the  start  of 
any  business  it  is  quite  essential  to< 
understand  such  business.  This  is  true  in  farm- 
ing as  well  as  anything  else  and  more  especially 
true  in  truck  or  special  farming,  and  we  advise 
the  man  who  figures  on  making  monthly  pay- 
ments on  his  land  to  think  twice  before  he 
jumps. 

We  have  looked!  into  conditions  generally  in 
many  different  localities  and  give  some  facts  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  homeseekers  in 
these  localities. 


fast  coming  to  the  front  as  a  dairy  state  in 
particular,  due  to  the  splendid  grasses,  which 
grow  luxuriantly.  Wheat  is  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  revenue  of  the  Minnesota  flarmer. 
Oats,  rye  and  flax  are  successfully  grown,  and 
root  crops  of  most  kinds  always  do  well.  Al- 
falfa culture  is  practically  in  its  infancy  in  this 
state,  but  is  being  successfully  grown  in  many 
localities  where  it  is  being  tried. 

Previously  in  this  article  we  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  market  advantages  when 
making  the  selection  of  a  home.  Minnesota  is 
peculiarly  well  situated  in  this  respect,  the  Twin 
Cities  furnishing  splendid  markets  for  all  pro- 
duce. Truck  raising  not  too  far  from  these 
cities  is  carried  on  very  successfully  and  is  prov- 
ing profitable  to  many  truck  farmers. 


Minnesota 


During  recent  years  thousands  of  homeseek- 
ers have  gone  into  Minnesota  with  the  purpose 

of  making  it  their  future  home.    Minnesota  is 


Among  California's  Fertile  Valleys 

In  parts  of  the  state  there  is  still  lots  of 
timber  for  building  and  fuel  purposes.  These 
cutover  lands  are  rapidly  being  made  into  good 
farming  districts.  Naturally,  the  winters  are 
more  severe  in  Minnesota  than  in  some  of  the 
states  further  south.  They  are,  however,  not 
what  some  people  further  south  believe  them 
to  be. 

As  a  word  of  caution  we  would  say  to  the 
flarmer  who  contemplates  locating  in  this  state 
not  to  keep  more  live  stock  than  he  can  well 
take  care  of  during  the  winter  time.  Only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  land  in  Minnesota  is  now 
under  cultivation,  leaving  many  thousands  of 
acres  still  in  its  virgin  state.    Minnesota  is  be- 


ing largely  settled  by  foreigners,  a  great  por- 
tion of  them  coming  direct  from  the  old  coun- 
try. They  hfetve  almost  universally  made  a  suc- 
cess in  their  new  homes,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  training  in  the  old  country  in  the 
particular  line  which  they  are  taking  up  here 
and  also  that  they  are  used  to  hard  work  and 
come  to  their  new  homes  determined  to  suc- 
ceed. There  are  in  Minnesota,  however,  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  of  what  we  might  call  "soap-box" 
farmers,  who  do  a  good  deal  of  their  farming 
sitting  on  a  box  in  the  town  grocery  store  cuss- 
ing the  country.  These  "soap-box"  fellows, 
however,  are  in  every  state  and  by  far  too  many 
of  them  in  some  states. 

The  school  system  of  Minnesota  is  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  state.  Roads  ar© 
being  very  rapidly  improved,  and, 
generally  speaking,  Minnesota  is  a 
state  of  good  roads.  Splendid  water 
is  obtained  most  any  place,  which  is 
certainly  a  blessing  to  any  country. 
There  are  in  this  state  some  years  a 
great  deal  more  rainfall  than  in 
others;  there  are  districts  in  Minne- 
sota requiring  tiled  drainage.  If  you 
contemplate  locating,  we  would  ad- 
vise a  personal  inspection,  as  we  do 
in  all  cases.  However,  if  you  see 
the  country  in  a  dry  season,  consider 
what  may  be  the  condition  in  a  wet 
season. 


Wisconsin 


On  account  of  peculiar  conditions 
in  this  state,  Wisconsin  has  become  the  leading 
dairy  state  in  the  union.  Originally  and  now  in 
places  there  are  large  forests.  Lumber  compa- 
nies have  for  years  been  cutting  off  these  for- 
ests and  converting  them  into  lumber.  The  cut- 
over  ground  produces  splendid  grass,  making 
these  lands  very  valuable  for  dairy  purposes. 
The  farmers  in  these  districts  realized  early  the 
value  of  the  silo  and  began  successfully  to  grow 
corn  with  which  to  fill  these  silos.  Most  parts 
of  Wisconsin  seem  to  be  the  natural  home  of 
timothy  and  clover,  which  have  materially  as- 
sisted in  making  it  the  dairy  state.  Alfalfa  in 
many  districts  does  exceptionally  well,  but  in 
some  parts  of  the  state  has  been  tried  but  very 
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little.    Sheep    raising  in  many 

parts  of  Wisconsin  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on,  the  winters 

generally    being    dry,  which  is 

necessary  to    successful  sheep 

raising.    Hog  growing  is  being 

successfully  carried  on    in  this 

state  in  most  localities,  and,  as 

the    cut-over    lands   are  being 

more  generally  put  under  culti- 
vation, more    hogs    are  being 

grown  by  the  settler. 

One  of  the  big  advantages  in 

Wisconsin  to  the  settler  is  the 

abundance  of  rainfall,  which  in- 
sures the  production  of  plenty 

of   grass.      Excellent    water  is 

readily  obtained  from  wells  and 

streams  in  almost  ,any  part  of 

the    state.     There    are!  many 

thousands  of  acres  of  raw  land 
in  this  state  which  will  be  in  the  years  to  come 
the  home  of  successful  farmers.  Wisconsin 
farmers  are-  as  a  rule  successful.  This  state 
seems  to  have  been  fortunate  in  being  settled 
by  a  class  of  people  who  go  there  expecting  to 
work.  Settlers  going  into  a  locality  with  the 
natural  advantages  of  Wisconsin  determined  to 
make  good  very  seldom  fail. 


Iowa 


Iowa  is,  without  question,  one  of  the  very 
best  all-round  mixed  farming  and  stock-raising 
states  of  the  union.  There  are  probably  more 
acres  of  good  tillable  land  in  Iowa  compared  to 
its  full  acreage  than  any  other  of  our  states. 
All  the  grains  of  the  corn  belt  do  well  in  most 
parts  of  Iowa.  Alfalfa  is  successfully  grown  in 
many  districts  and  the  alfalfa  area  is  being  ex- 
tended each  year  on  account  of  farmers  giving 
the  matter  more  careful  study  and  finding  what 
is  necessary  to  make  their  particular  soil  suc- 
cessfully grow  this  crop.  For  good  horses,  hogs 
and  cattle  Iowa  probably  stands  at  the  head.  We 
often  hear  the  remark  that  prices  for  land  in 
this  state  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
man  with  small  means  to  buy  a  farm  -and  pay 
out.  This  will  stand  investigation.  It  is  not  al- 
ways the  man  who  buys  land  at  the  lowest  price 
per  acre  who  is  most  successful  in  paying  for 
his  farm.  It  is  always  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  what  we  may  be  sure  such  farm 
will  produce  each  year  and  the  net  price  we 
may  be  able  to  get  for  the  successive  produc- 
tions. Generally  speaking,  Iowa  lands  promise 
good  aveilage  results  year  after  year. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska,  from  about  the  central  part  east,  is 
pre-eminently  a  mixed  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing country,  probably  surpassed  by  none.  On 
account  of  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  it  is 
ideal  for  the  production  of  corn,  wheat  and  al- 
falfa. Farmers  in  this  part  of  the  state  have 
made  extremely  rapid  strides  to  the  front  in  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Fruit  growing 
along  the  Missouri  river  is  being  carried  on  in 
a  commercial  way  to  some  extent.  The  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  the  temperate  zone 
thrive  in  eastern  Nebraska. 


There  is  Water  and  Pastur 


Northwestern  Nebraska  is,  without  question, 
one  of  the  best  cattle-growing  districts  to  be 
found  anywhere.  What  is  known  as  the  sand- 
hill country,  on  account  of  the  many  different 
kinds  of  grasses  grown  there,  insures  pasture 
and  plenty  of  hay  for  winter  feed,  a  combination 
necessary  for  the  successful  growing  of  cattle. 
Many  of  the  valleys  in  this  part  of  the  state 
have  been  broken  up  and  are  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully growing  the  grain  crops.  A  trip 
through  this  part  of  the  state  will  show  many 
silos  being  erected,  into  which  farmers  may  put 
considerable  winter  feed  for  their  cattle.  Hog 
raising  in  some  parts  of  this  country  is  being 
carried  on  successfully,  in  particular  that  part 
of  the  hog  industry  which  we  might  call  raising 
feeders;  pigs  are  grown  largely  on  alfalfa  and 
sold  to  feeders  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
As  in  many  other  states,  we  find  many  farmers 
in  northwestern  Nebraska  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  dairying. 

i  Southwestern  NebraskJa  is  not  the  cattle 
country  northwestern  Nebraska  is.  It  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  like  western  Kansas.  Along 
the  Republican  river  in  this  part  of  the  state  a 
great  deal  of  alfalfa  is  raised,  it  being  one  of 
the  most  profitable  crops  in  this  part  of  Ne- 
braska. The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  corn  and  wheat,  both  of  which  crops  produce 
splendid  returns  when  sufficient  moisture  falls. 
We  find  along  the  Republican  river  Valley,  in 
the  heavy  alfalfa  districts,  many  splendid  herds 
of  pure-bred  cattle,  probably  some  of  the  best 
herds  of  the  different  breeds  to  be  found  any- 
where. The  use  of  the  silo  here  is  bing  rapidly 
recognized  by  the  up-to-date  farmer  and  many 
of  them  are  looking  toward  the  dairy  cow  as  a 
sure  source  of  revenue.  Northwestern  Nebraska 
produces  many  potatoes  of  high  quality.  Pota- 
toes can  be  grown  anywhere  in  western  Ne- 
braska where  there  is  sufficient  rainfall  or  irri- 
gation is  available. 


Kansas 


Kansas  is  known  as  a  wheat-prod!ucing  state, 
ranking  first  among  the  states  of  the  union  in 
the  production  of  this  cereal.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  great  acreage  planted  to  this  crop 
each  year  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  probably 
the  surest  and  most  dependable  of  any  of  the 


Northwestern  Mountains 


various  crops  grown  in  the  state.  Western 
Kansas  is  a  country  of  large  ranches,  pastures 
and  farms,,  which  are  gradually  being  cut  down 
into  smaller  tracts,  many  of  them  going  under 
the  plow  to  be  seeded  to  wheat. 

Years  ago  the  question  was  asked,  "How 
long  could  Kansas  farms  raise  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  following  wheat?"  When  wetather  condi- 
tions have  been  favorable  these  good  crops  are 
still  being  raised,  and  this  question  is  still  be- 
ing asked.  It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
answered,  and  we  don't  know  whether  or  not  it 
will  be.  We  do  believe,  however,  that  the  time 
will  surely  come  when  a  rotation  of  crops  will 
be  ^absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  this  cereal.  The  only  thing  that  pre- 
vents this  part  of  Kansas  being  far  in  advance 
of  what  it  is  now  is  moisture.  Its  geographical 
location  places  it  in  what  we  may  call  the  semi- 
arid  district  where  rainfall  in  some  years  is 
deficient.  Irrigation  from  wells  is  being  given 
some  consideration  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
this  deficiency  in  moisture  will  be  solved  with 
further  irrigation. 

Eastern  Kansas  has  a  much  greater  average 
Rainfall  than  does  western  Kansas  and  is  fast  be- 
coming recognized  as  one  of  the  reliable  grain- 
growing  districts.  Corn,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent small  grains,  generally  produces  good  crops 
in  this  part  of  the  state. 

One  advantage  the  Kansas  farmer  has  over 
the  farmer  of  many  other  states  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  successfully  growing  sorghum  and  the 
different  kafirs,  which  figure  to  some  extent, 
and  in  the  future,  we  believe,  will  figure  much 
more  largely,  in  their  mixed  farming  and  stock- 
raising  operations. 

On  the  small  farms  of  eastern  Kansas  are 
found  many  splendid  herds  of  pure-bred  animals 
of  different  kinds.  Alfalfa  in  most  parts  of 
Kansas  is  one  of  the  main  stays  of  the  farmer, 
making  the  raising  and  marketing  of  hogs  and 
cattle  a  very  profitable  venture.  Silos  are 
springing  up  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  show- 
ing that  the  Kansas  farmer  is  recognizing  the 
value  of  silage  as  a  feed.  This  in  turn  is  show- 
ing the  farmer  the  advantage  and  the  necessity 
of  taking  up  dairying  more  extensively  than  he 
has  done  in  the  past. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWENTY-TWO) 


Crops  Raised  in  Wyoming  Under  VDry  Farming"  Methods 


Eievators  Break  the  Sky  Line  in  What  Was  Once  Arid  Territory 


All  Aboard  for  the  Highland  Colony  of  the  Famous 

Golden  Prairie  District  of  Wyoming 


The  pictures  shown  in  this  advertisement 
are  from  photos  taken  this  season  on  the  farms 
designated. 

15,000  acres  choice  prairie  land  to  select 
from. 

Our  prices  range  from  $12.50  to  $20.00 

per  acre. 

Our  terms  are  a  small  down  payment  and 
balance  running  ten  years  in 
annual  installments  with  6  per 
cent  interest 

or 

On  our  celebrated  Crop  Pay- 
ment Plan  whereby  one-half 
the  crop  raised  each  year  is  ap- 
plied at  market  price  to  pay 
both  interest  and  principal  un- 
til the  land  is  paid  for. 

We  are  owners— not  agents 
— and  sell  direct  to  you. 

We  have  sold  over  7,000 
acres  of  our  Highland  Colony 
lands  in  farms  of  160  to  640 
acres  in  the  past  sixty  days.  A 
partial  list  of  recent  purchasers 
is  found  on  this  page. 


Following  is  a  Partial  List  of  Those 
Who  Have  Purchased  Land  From 
Us  During  the  Past  Three  Months: 

D.  L.  Gilpin,  Mrs.  Mary  Deatherage  and 
Geo.  C.  Killings  at  Morgan  County,  Illi- 
nois. 

EL  M.  Hanna,  F.  H.  George,  Park  Chamber- 
lain, G.  P.  Faragher  and  S.  E.  Beam  of 
Jones  County,  Iowa. 

H.  R.  Startler  and  E.  O.  Stanley  of  Mc- 
Douough  County,  Illinois. 

Miss  Fannie  Bates  of  Hennepin  County, 
Minnesota, 

Lyle  Craig  of  Valley  County,  Nebraska. 

Peter  Carlson  and  Henry  Carlson  of  Lan- 
caster County,  Nebraska. 

Henry  Goodbile  of  Delaware  County,  Iowa. 

R.  M.  Jamieson  of  Ida  County,  Iowa. 

A  full  list  and  postoffice  address  of  each 
will  be  furnished  to  any  interested  person 
who  may  so  request. 


We  can  still  supply  you  with  as  good  as  the 
best. 

So  buy  that  Summer  Tourist  Round  Trip 
ticket,  come  to  our  office  and  we  will  show 
you  over  this  goodly  land. 

The  Summer  Tourist  ticket  is  good  starting 
any  day,  with  return  limit  October  31st. 

Those  coming  from  points  east  of  Omaha 
should  start  so  as  to  connect  there  with  Union 

Pacific  train  No.  3,  leaving  at  4:30  p.  m. 
and  arriving  here  at  Cheyenne  at  9:45 
the  next  morning. 

Our  Highland  farms  lie  within  ten 
to  twenty-five  miles  of  Cheyenne,  the 
State  Capital,  and  within  one  to  eight 
miles  of  Federal,  "the  newest  town  in 
Wyoming. ' ' 

We  have  no  hot  winds  in  Highland 
Colony;  the  highest  temperature  reached 
here  to  date  this  season  (government 
weather  bureau  record)  is  86  on  July  26. 
Oh,  joyful  news  for  the  fellow  in  the 
valley  of  the  Big  Muddy  who  is  perish- 
ing from  prickly  heat. 

The  winters  are  milder  here  than  at 
Omaha  or  Des  IVfoines.  (Government 
records  prove  this.) 

There  is  no  alkali,  no  gumbo,  no 
sandhills,  no  sage  brush  in  the  Highland 
Colony.  Just  grass-covered  prairies 
waiting  to  be  converted  into  fertile 
farms. 


Picture  showing  1914  crop  of 
wheat  and  oats  on  the  farm  of  C. 
E.  Adolphson  in  the  Highland 
Colony,  with  farm  huildings  in 
the  background.  Mr.  Adolphson 
came  from  Bottineau  county, 
North  Dakota,  and  is  making  a 
success  farming,  dairying  and 
raising  stock  here. 


This  picture,  taken  when  the 
field  was  just  heading  out,  shows 
1914  crop  of  oats  on  the  farm  of 
A.  R.  Carpenter,  Highland  Col- 
ony, with  Laramie  Mountains 
showing  in  the  background.  Mr. 
Carpenter  who  came  from  Polk 
county,  Iowa,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  in  the  Colony. 
He  settled  on  his  farm  in  1910, 
being  the  first  settler  in  the  col- 
ony and  has  never  had  a  failure 
of  crops. 


nn 


New  Highland  Colony  farm 
home  of  Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  former- 
ly of  Fayette  county,  Iowa.  In 
addition  to  being  a  good  farmer 
Mr.  Smith  has  a  herd  of  purebred 
Shorthorn  cattle  which  are  thriv- 
ing on  the  luxuriant  grasses  of  the 
Highland  Colony.  The  dark  strip 
seen  in  the  background  is  a  field 
of  his  corn. 


1914  crop  of  winter  wheat  on 
Highland  Colony  farm  of  Gilbert 
M.  Brown,  formerly  of  Minnehaha 
county,  South  Dakota.  To  the 
right  of  the  wheat  field  may  be 
seen  a  portion  of  his  alfalfa  field 
from  which  the  first  cutting  has 
been  removed  and  is  shown  in 
stacks  in  the  background  near  his 
farm  improvements.  In  the  back- 
ground to  the  left  may  be  dimly 
seen  the  improvements  on  the 
farm  of  his  neighbor,  Frank  Hun- 
nicutt,  formerly  of  Phelps  county, 
Nebraska. 


Modern  residence  now  being  built 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Sorenson  on  his  High- 
land Colony  farm.  The  house  con- 
sists of  ten  rooms  besides  bath,  base- 
ment under  entire  building  and  Is  be- 
ing made  modern  in  every  way.  Mr. 
Sorenson  owns  640  acres  of  Highland 
Colony  land  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  of  the  dis- 
trict. He  came  from  Minnehaha 
Pounty,  S.  r>.,  although  originally 
from  Iowa,  and  says  he  has  every 
reason  to  be  glad  he  is  located  here. 


■  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

CATTLE  AS  THEY  GROW  AND  FATTEN  OK  THE  RICH  GRASSES  IN  THE  HIGHLAND  COLONY. 
This  picture  was  taken,  on  a  Section  of  Our  Land,    Now  for  the  First  Time  Offered  for  Sale  by  Us. 


Stock  Growing  in  the  Golden 


District 


Pure  Water,  [Nutritious  Grasses  and  Equable  Climate  Combine 
to  Make  the  Production  of  Live  Stock  Very  Profitable  Here 


Each  year,  as  land  values  advance  in  the 
central  states,  the  knowledge  of  the  large  prof- 
its that  may  be  made  raising  live  stock  on  tho 
well  grassed  prairies  and  valleys  of  Southeast- 
ern Wyoming  and  other  portions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  is  becoming  more  general. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  cattle  into  the 
mountain  states  this  region,  now  known  as 
the  Golden  Prairie  District,  has  been  noted  for 
the  high  quality  of  its  grass  fatted  beeves. 
On  August  4,  steers  from  Rocky  Mountain 
pastures  brought  $9.50  per  hundred  at  Chicago, 
while  a  few  days  previously  grass-fed  heifers 
grown  by  a  farmer  in  the  heart  of  the  Golden 
Prairie  District  sold  on  the  Denver  market  for 
$8.00  per  hundred.    Almost  every  fall  cattle 


grown  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  and 
fed  only  on  grass  top  the  eastern  markets  in 
competition  with  corn-fed  beeves. 

The  absence  of  extreme  summer  heat  en- 
ables the  stock  to  graze  contentedly  through- 
out the  summer,  and  here  cattle  are  never 
seen  standing  crowded  together  fighting  flies. 

Unlike  the  grasses  in  the  central  state,  those 
growing  here  retain  their  strength  after 
ripened  and  the  largest  amount  of  flesh  is  put 
on  after  the  pastures  become  brown. 

Our  winters  are  usually  mild  and  open,  so 
that  cattle  and  horses  graze  the  year  round 
and  large  herds  of  pure  bred  cattle  go  through 
the  entire  winter  without  shelter  of  any  kind. 

Where  forage  is  desired,  corn  fodder,  millet, 


field  peas  and  other  roughage  are  raised,  while 
alfalfa  is  grown  successfully  without  irrigation 
and  large  quantities  of  prairie  hay  may  be 
harvested  even  on  the  open  range. 

We  Have  Some  Choice  Ranches  (or  Sale. 

Owing  to  frequent  inquiries  for  ranches,  we 
have  blocked  out  several  very  choice  tracts, 
ranging  in  size  from  1,000  acres  up,  some  of 
them  crossed  by  never  failing  streams  and  with 
outside  range,  and  all  of  them  adapted  for 
farming  as  well  as  stock  growing,  which  we 
will  be  pleased  to  describe  in  detail  on  request. 
Our  prices  and  terms  are  right  and  if  you  will 
come  and  look  over  these  tracts  and  inspect 
the  cattle  produced  here  we  are  sure  we  can 
suit  you. 


To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  will  cost  you  to  inspect  our  lands,  we  quote  the  Round  Trip  Summer  Tourist  Rate  from  a  number  of  points 
In  the  central  states  to  Cheyenne  and  return:  Omaha,  Neb.,  $16.00;  Sioux  City,  la.,  $19.90;  Des  Moines,  la.,  $21.35;  Peoria,  111.,  $25.25;  Albert 
Lea,  Minn.,  $23.05;  Elkton,  S.  D.,  $22.30;  Lincoln.  Neb.,  $16.80;  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  $14.50;  Kearney,  Neb.,  $12.85;  Topeka,  Kan.,  $21.00;  St. 
Joe,  Mo.,  $21.00.    Railroad  fare  refunded  to  purchasers. 


Descriptive 
on  application. 


literature,  including  sectional  map  and  our  signed  certificate  of  guarantee  mailed 


FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

lOO  West  Seventeenth  Street,  -  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


FEDERAL  XiAND  COMPART, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  at  once  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  new  Highland  Colony  of  the 
Goldmen  Prairie  District,  including  your  signed 
Guarantee  of  return  of  railroad  fare  and  $5  per 
day  if  I  do  not  find  everything  as  represented. 


Name. . . 
Address . 
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Advertising  Kates 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  —  Rates:  50 
cents  an  agate  line,  or  .T7  an  inch. 
Reading  matter,  $1  per  brevier  line. 
Classified  ads.,  in  small  type,  5  cents 
a  word.  Rates  based  on  guaranteed  cir- 
culation of  100.000.  Actual  average  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  105,000.  Live  stock 
rates  on  request. 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  Friday  of  the 
week  preceding  date  it  is  to  be  inserted. 

We  recently  spoke  of  the  value  of 
rye  as  a  fall  and  spring  pasture  for 
hogs.  It's  a  good  time  to  sow  it  any 
time  now. 


Are  the  calves  all  coming  along  in 
good  shape  and  ready  to  go  into  the 
winter?  If  any  of  them  are  not  do- 
ing as  well  as  they  should,  a  little 
special  care  and  feed  will  be  a 
money  maker. 


Don't  wait  for  the  first  snow 
storm  to  fix  up  the  winter  quarters 
for  any  of  the  animals.  Look  over 
the  blarns  and  sheds,  banking  them 
up  when  needed;  nail  on  the  loose 
boards  and  batten  the  cracks.  It  is 
easier  to  do  it  now  than  it  is  in  the 
winter. 


How  many  of  us  are  obeying  the 
law  by  burning  the  carcasses  of  all 
hogs  that  die?  Don't  bury  them; 
burn  them.  Burning  destroys  the 
germs.  Burying  only  covers  them 
up;  they  may  come  to  the  surface 
and  make  you  serious  trouble  after 
a  while.  Don't  let  the  carcass  of  the 
horse  or  cow  lie  around  to  be  eaten 
by  the  hogs.  Bury  or  burn  it  and 
do  it  at  once. 


We  have  just  received  volume 
eighty-two  of  the  American  Short- 
horn herd  book.  There  are  recorded 
In  this  book  8,999  bulls  and  10,999 
cows.  While  these  registers  are 
merely  books  of  record  of  the  indi- 
vidual animals  whose  pedigree  his- 
tory they  briefly  outline,  they  are  of 
invaluable  service  to  breeders  as  ref- 
erence records.  Every  cattle  breeder 
should  establish  his  herd  library  and 
be  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  look 
up  pedigree  or  ancestral  relationship 
of  animals  whenever  occasion  re- 
quires. It  is  the  evidence  of  registry 
of  all  recorded  animals. 


Report  of  the  Tractor  Show 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  requests  for  complete 
reports  on  the  Tractor  Demonstration.  Farmers  in  the  south, 
the  east,  the  north  and  the  west,  who  live  so  far  away  that 
they  are  unable  to  attend,  want  to  know  as  much  as  we  can  tell 
them  about  the  results  of  the  tractor  demonstration.  Since 
this  is  not  a  contest,  and  since  there  is  no  official  winner  among 
the  tractors  entered,  we  cannot  tell  which  did  the  best  work. 
In  fact,  no  tractor  probably  does  the  best  work  under  all  condi- 
tions. Some  are  suited  to  certain  conditions  and  localities  and 
others  are  better  fitted  for  use  under  other  conditions. 

When  you  get  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
the  big  Tractor  Demonstration  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  will  have  just 
been  finished.  In  the  next  issue  we  will  tell  you,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  what  happened  there.  Be  sure  to  read  the  full  and 
complete  report  of  this  greatest  gathering  together  of  tractors 
and  tractor  enthusiasts  in  the  history  of  power  farming. 


Are  Automobiles  Useful  ? 

It  is  but  recently  that  the  automo- 
bile was  considered  in  any  light  but 
as  a  luxury  and  something  to  be 
owned  by  the  rich.  In  recent  years, 
and  more  particularly  the  last  two 
or  three,  this  machine  has  come  to 
be  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  luxury, 
but  as  a  necessity  in  mjany  cases. 

The  wide-awake  physician  or  vet- 
erinarian can  no  longer  think  of  con- 
ducting his  business  without  an  au- 
tomobile. Without  doubt,  this  mod- 
ern conveyance  has  been  the  cause 
of  saving  many  human  lives  and  also 
the  lives  of  many  valuable  horses 
and  cattle  because  the  family  doctor 
or  the  veterinarian  has  been  able  to 
render  prompt  assistance. 

What  about  the  farmer  and  the 
automobile?  How  many  of  our  farm- 
ers look  upon  the  auto  as  something 
for  the  city  fellow  alone  to  enjoy 
and  something  that  the  farmer 
should  not  spend  his  money  for? 
How  many  of  our  farmers  have 
money  in  the  bank  on  interest  pay- 
ing him  3  or  4  per  cent  and  can't 
afford  >an  auto,  principally  because 
they  became  prejudiced  against 
them  when  they  saw  the  city  fellow 
spinning  by  them  on  the  road  and 
scaring  their  horses? 

We  believe  the  farmer  should 
look  at  the  automobile  the  same  as 
he  does  at  many  of  the  modern  tools 
and.  appliances  he  has  on  his  farm. 
He  should  ask  himself  the  question, 
"Would  the  auto  in  any  way  help 
me  in  my  operations?"  In  answering 
the  question  there  are  many  things 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

First,  let  us  say  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  we  think  it  advis- 
able for  anyone  to  buy  an  auto  if 
by  so  doing  he  would  have  to  mort- 
gage his  farm  or  home  or  cripple 
himself  financially. 

Good  horses  not  only  cost  good 
money,  but  it  costs  something  all  the 
time  to  keep  them;  then  occasionally 
one  dies.  We  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  in  many  instances  does  the  good 
farm  horse  become  sick  or  lame  be>- 
cause  nfter  a  hard  day's  work  he  is 
driven  to  town.  Many  of  our  draft 
horses  have  many  years  cut  off  their 
lives  by  making  driving  horses  of 
them. 

The  auto  owned  by  the  farmer 
would  do  practically  all  this  run- 
ning around;  not  only  that,  but  the 
farmer,  after  a  hjard  day's  work  in 
the  field,  could  do  nothing  better  to 
promote  the  health  of  himself  and 


family  than  to  take  a  ride  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  the  auto.  Surely 
the  old  saying,  "Health  is  wealth," 
proves  as  true  to  the  farmer  as  to 
Onyone  else. 

The  writer  well  remembers  the 
loss  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  acres 
of  oats  one  year  on  account  of  slow 
transportation.  It  was  before  the 
day  of  the  auto  or  the  rural  tele 
phone.  A  casting  on  the  binder 
broke;  the  broken  piece  was  taken 
to  town,  six  miles;  the  dealer  didn't 
have  the  piece  and  had  to  send  for 
it — 'another  day  lost.  The  grain  was 
ripe  and  heavy.  During  the  time  a 
severe  storm  came  and  practically  all 
the  remaining  crop  went  down.  If 
we  had  had  an  auto  it  wouldn't  have 
been  much  of  a  trip  to  have  gone  to 
some  other  town  for  the  repairs  and 
probably  have  saved  the  crop. 

These  are  the  days  when  time  is 
money.  The  saving  of  time  to  the 
harvesting  crew,  the  threshing  or 
corn-cutting  crew,  by  using  the  auto, 
should  a  break  occur,  is  liable  to  be 
very  considerable. 

If  the  auto  is  a  machine  for  prac- 
tical use,  we  surely  believe  the 
farmer  above  all  others  is  the  one 
to  get  value  received  from  the  in- 
vestment. We  believe  the  farmer 
should  first  consider  his  finances 
and  if  able  to  buy  an  auto  he  should 
consider  the  matter  from  all  view- 
points and  dismiss  from  his  mind' 
any  prejudice  he  may  have  against 
one. 


Is  there  a  beautiful  butterfly  hov- 
ering over  your  alfalfa  field — orange 
and  black  above  and  yellow  under- 
neath? If  so,  then  watch  for  a 
dark  green  worm  next  year.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  is- 
sued a  warning  to  alfalfa  growers, 
especially  those  in  the  west.  The 
steps  to  take  in  fighting  this  pest, 
which  dan  completely  devastate  an 
alfalfa  field  in  a  few  weeks,  are  as 
follows: 

Disk  or  use  alfalfa  renovator  every 
winter  and  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust; cut  close  to  the  ground  and 
clean,  leaving  no  alfalfa  standing  in 
ditches,  etc.;  cut  as  early  as  possible 
when  it  is  beginning  to  bloom;  pas- 
ture fields  part  of  the  time;  mow  at 
once  if  found  to  be  infested,  and  the 
sun  will  kill  the  caterpillars  while 
curing  the  hay;  encourage  chickens, 
turkeys,  toads  and  birds  in  the  fields. 
By  doing  all  of  these  things,  the 
government  tells  us,  the  pest  has 
been  partially  controlled. 


Boys  and  Fairs 

No  one  will  see  more  on  a  fair 
ground  than  the  boy.  There  is  no 
other  class  of  persons  who  will  make 
closer  observation  and  analysis  of  all 
the  features  of  exhibition  on  the  fair 
grounds,  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
comrmendable  and  uncommendable, 
than  the  boy.  Very  little  escapes  his 
notice.  The  boy  from  12  to  16  or 
17  years  old  is  an  active,  high- 
geared  piece  of  machinery  if  he  has 
been  brought  up  to  this  age  under 
normal  conditions.  He  is  in  the  per- 
ceptive and  receptive  mood  at  all 
times  and  very  little  escapes  his  no- 
tice, even  the  things  that  the  fath- 
ers pass  unnoticed. 

The  present-day  big  state  fair  in 
practically  all  the  progressive  agri- 
cultural states  has  invented  some 
scheme  for  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing the  boys — special  prizes  for  the 
boys  for  some  specified  contest  to 
be  tried  out  locally  in  their  own 
county  or  community  whereby  dele- 
gates are  selected  for  special  state 
fair  honors.  It  matters  not  what 
method  of  contest  is  adopted  by  the 
fair  management,  it  has  its  influence 
in  arousing  the  contest  spirit  in  the 
boy.  It  becomes  a  great  incentive  to 
every  boy  in  the  contest  to  attend 
the  fair;  whether  a  winner  or  not, 
he  has  caught  the  contagion,  become 
inoculated  with  the  agricultural  fair 
spirit  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  attending  the  fair 
and  participating  as  far  as  lies 
within  his  power  in  the  enjoyments, 
successes  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
his  associates  in  the  contest.  It  en- 
courages the  parents,  the  neighbors; 
in  fact,  it  stimulates  the  fair-going 
habit  in  communities  and  makes  the 
boy  generation  students  and  admir- 
ers of  the  agricultural  fair. 

The  plan  adopted  by  many  fairs  to 
award  the  successful  local  contest- 
ants their  transportation  to  and  from 
the  fair,  and  expenses  while  at  the 
fair,  with  a  systematic  training  in 
some  features  of  stock  judging  and 
a  genera]  outline  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  successful  exhibitor,  is 
certainly  a  fine  feature  of  schooling 
for  the  boys. 

While  this  is  possibly  as  far  as  the 
fair  management  can  go  in  this  fea- 
ture of  educational  stimulus,  there 
is  a  home  duty  for  every  county, 
every  farmers'  local  organization, 
that  should  be  put  into  action  in  the 
interest  of  the  boy  who  is  not  in 
these  contests  or  who  has  not  been 
the  successful  contestant.  Every 
community  of  farmers,  every  school 
district  in  each  county,  should  or- 
ganize to  send  a  class  of  boys  to 
their  state  fair,  in  charge  of  some 
good  citizen  of  the  community — 
teacher,  business  man,  farmer — one 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  boy  nature 
and  who  commands  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  boys  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. One  or  two  days  at  the  fair 
under  such  organized  influence  will 
be  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  boy.  It 
will  be  worth  millions  to  the  state 
in  the  matter  of  education  for  bet- 
ter farming  and  better  live  stock 
production.  Look  after  the  boy; 
give  him  a  better  chance,  with  a 
wider  vision  of  what  is  going  on 
around  him.  This  is  one  of  the 
available  means  of  keeping  the  boy 
on  the  farm. 
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State  Fair  Silo  School 

Missouri  has  instituted  an  agricul 
tural  novelty  for  its  state  fair  which 
they  call  the  Missouri  silo  school. 
This  department  of  the  stjate  fair  ag 
ricultural  training  will  be  in  charge 
of  several  silo  experts  of  the  state, 
who  will  have  a  number  of  silos  on 
exhibition  and  deliver  lectures  on 
the  construction  and  value  of  the 
silo.  The  intention  is  to  tiafce  up 
this  subject  from  every  point  of  view 
and  answer  questions  —  practical, 
scientific  and  constructive — in  view 
of  getting  this  subject  more  intelli- 
gently before  the  farmers  and  stock- 
men who  have  not  yet  adopted  the 
use  of  the  silo. 

The  evidences  of  the  practicability 
end  economy  of  turning  a  portion  of 
the  green  crops  to  silage  will  be 
abundantly  verified  by  what  farmers 
and  feeders  of  the  state  accom- 
plished last  year  under  the  great 
scarcity  of  feed  caused  by  the 
drouth.  This  season  in  many  locali- 
ties is  repeating  the  weather  dam- 
age of  the  dry  summer  of  1913  and 
thus  making  the  silage  question  one 
of  great  concern  for  the  owner  of 
live  stock.  This  commendable  sys- 
tem of  state  fair  instruction  could 
with  interest  and  profit  be  adopted 
by  all  fairs,  even  down  to  the 
county  fair. 


The  Professional  Feeder 

The  feeding  of  stock  for  the 
slaughter  has  in  a  measure  become 
a  profession  among  a  very  large 
class  of  cattle  feeders  in  the  corn 
belt.  After  years  spent  in  the  work 
of  feeding,  where  hundreds  each 
year  come  into  the  business  and 
other  hundreds  go  out,  there  are 
those  who  persistently  adhere  to  the 
practice  of  feeding  a  lot  of  cattle, 
sheep  or  hogs  each  season.  This 
class  of  feeders  have  been  termed 
professional.  They  lare  of  the  num- 
ber who  have  adopted  a  system  and 
method  in  their  work  and  are  able 
to  get  results  approximately  as  they 
planned  when  the  work  was  com- 
menced. 

The  great  army  of  feeders,  how- 
ever, are  of  the  spasmodic  or  shift- 
ing character.  This  year  they  feed 
because  ;everybody  seems  to  be  going 
into  the  business,  andi  next  year  they 
are  out  because  they  lost  in  their 
last  feeding  venture.  There  is  also 
a  large  grist  of  new  feeders  coming 
into  the  business  each  year  just  as 
a  matter  of  experiment  to  see  how 
it  goes  to  be  a  refrl  cattle  feeder. 
There  is  a  sort  of  impression  that  it 
gives  a  farmer  a  business  standing 
to  be  classed  in  among  the  cattle 
feeders  of  a  community.  This  is 
altogether  correct  when  the  work  is 
well  planned  and  all  the  details  of 
the  business  carefully  followed  out, 
which  guarantees  the  best  results. 

That  the  feeding  of  cattle  has  de- 
veloped into  an  industry  thjat  de- 
serves the  title  of  a  profession  is 
quite  apparent  to  the  observer  who 
measures  the  results  of  certain  feed- 
ers from  year  to  year.  The  work  of 
the  scientific  feeding  experiments 
that  are  being  conducted  throughout 
the  country  is  corroborative  evidence 
of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  that 
places  one  feeder  in  advance  of  an- 
other in  his  ability  successfully  and 
skillfully  to  carry  on  this  work. 

The  organization  of  state  feeders' 


associations  which  has  been  taken 
up  by  a  number  of  the  leading  live 
stock  feeding  states  within  the  last 
few  years  is  additional  evidence  of 
the  realization  among  this  class  of 
business  men  how  important  it  is  to 
co-operate  and  educate  in  the  best 
methods  of  handling  the  feeding  in- 
dustry. 

These  feeders'  associations  and 
the  discussion  at  their  annual  con- 
ventions of  feeding  problems  tend 
to  increase  the  desire  of  becoming 
professional  in  the  work.  These  or- 
ganizations lend  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations  where 
the  feeding  problem  is  being  studied 
and  discussed,  where  it  is  being 
worked  out  upon  a  basis  of  results. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  state  en- 
gaged in  the  feeding  of  the  meat- 
producing  animals  to  any  great  ex- 
tent will  organize  in,  the  interest  of 


better  results,  both  in  the  feeding  of 
the  stock  and  better  prices  to  be  ob- 
tained for  the  finished  beeves  and 
other  meat  animals. 


Wheat  as  a  Feed 

There  is  occasionally  (an  article 
appearing  in  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural publications  advocating  wheat 
as  a  feed,  on  the  basis  of  equality 
with  corn.  Some  of  these  are  based 
upon  experiment  station  tests.  There 
is  usually,  however,  some  basis  of 
estimate  that  is  governed  on  the 
prices  of  these  two  grains.  When 
wheat  is  very  low  ^andi  corn  very 
high  is  the  usual  situation  upon 
which  these  estimates  are  based. 

The  North  Platte  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  Nebraska,  in  discussing  this 
subject  in  a  recent  communication, 
says  that  in  its  experiments  in  feed- 
ing wheat  and  corn  to  hogs  it  found 
that  with  corn  at  5  6  cents  per  bushel 


and  wheat  at  60  cents  it  costs  $4.15 
on  ground,  soaked  wheat  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain  and  $4.72  on 
shelled  dry  corn  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain.  Where  whole 
soaked  wheat  was  used  the  cost  was 
$5.08  per  100  pounds  of  gain.  Thus 
the  form  of  preparation  of  the  feed 
seems  to  be  a  strong  factor  in  get- 
ting results. 

There  is  a  very  slight  difference  in 
the  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat  and 
corn  in  this  experiment,  and  the 
very  small  difference  in  weight  of 
wheat  and  corn  is  also  a  point  of 
consideration,  there  being  but  four 
pounds  difference.  The  value  of 
cheap  wheat  as  a  pig  feed  is  worth 
estimating  in  comparison  with  corn 
in  years  when  big  crops  suggest  the 
most  economical  ration,  hut  under 
the  present  war  pressure  the  Ameri- 
can pig  may  not  be  able  to  remain 
long  on  the  wheat  diet. 


You  Know  what  a  Pijf  s  Nose  will  Stand! 

Everybody  knows  how  tough  a  pig's  nose  is.  Ask  a  farmer  who  has 
worn  Finck's  "Detroit  Special"  Overalls  how  they  wear  and  the 
best  answer  he  can  think  of  is,  "They  Wear  Like  a  Pig's  Nose." 

We  spare  no  effort  to  make  Finck's  "Detroit  Special"  Overalls  the 
most  durable  and  comfortable  you  can  buy.  They  are  cut  extra 
big  and  roomy  from  heavy  New  England  denim.    There  are  12 

pockets,  including  rule,  pencil  and 
watch  pocket,  in  every  suit,  of 
heavier  than  usual  material. 


DETROIT  SPECIAL 
OVERALLS 

Wear  Like  a  Pigs  Nose  - 


Union  garment  makers  turn  the  dou- 
ble re-enforced  seams,  make  button 
holes,  and  fasten  on  buttons  with  a 
finish  not  found  in  ordinary  work- 
clothes. 

Hunt  up  the  mer- 
chant who  carries 
overalls  with  this 
ticket— the  "Pig's 
Nose"  is  in  red 
on  the  blue  ticket. 
Get  the  most  in 
overalls  for  your 
money.  Buy 
Finck's  "Detroit 
Specials." 

If  you  find  that  no  merchant  in  your  town  carries  these  overails,  here's 

A  Way  to  Get  a  Pair  FREE 

To  the  first  man  sending  us  the  name  of  a  merchant  in  a  town  where  Finck's  "Detroit  Special"  Overalls 
are  not  now  for  sale,  we  will  send  a  pair  of  overalls  (size  and  style  desired),  FREE,  the  moment  we 
get  our  first  order  frorq  that  merchant. 

W.  M.  FINCK  &  COMPANY,  1169  Gratiot  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

James  L.  Lee.  Treasurer 


Either  bib 
or 
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HERE'S  the  low  down  spreader 
with  the  big  drive  wheels. 
The  beater  and  all  driving  parts 
are  on  the  rear  axle.  That 
means  no  clutches  to  give  trou- 
ble, no  chains  to  break  or  to  get 
out  of  line;  it  means  less  than 
half  the  parts  heretofore  used 
on  the  simplest  spreader. 

Only  hip  high  to  the  top.  Easy 
to  load.  You  see  where  to  place 
each  forkful.  The  result  is  an 
even  load  that  spreads  uni- 
formly. 

Light  draft  because  the  beater 
runs  on  roller  bearings  and  the 
center  of  the  load  is  compara- 
tively near  the  team.  Staunch, 
strong  and  easy  to  operate. 

See  the  John  Deere,  the 
Spreader  with  the  Beater  on 
the  Axle.  Sold  by  John  Deere 
dealers  everywhere.  Send  for 
beautiful  booklet,  also  for 

"Farm  Manures  and 
Fertilizers"  FREE 

A  Book  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  soil 
expert.  It  tells  the  value  of  manure, 
how  it  should  be  stored,  and  how  ap- 
plied to  the  land  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  You  can  get  both  books  free 
when  you  write  about  John  Deere 
Spreaders  by  asking  for  package  No. 
Y15 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOUNE,  ILLINOIS 


No  Cranking — start  easily  with  a  slow  turaoh- 
fly-wheel.  Sumter  Gear  Driven  Magneto  does  , 
•way  with  batteries,  their  expense  and  trouble.  In  , 
other  ways  they  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
and  give  best  of  satisfaction  I 
lor  all  farm  work.  Write  to- 
day for  catalogue,  dealer's  G 
name  and  Proof  of  j 
Lauson  Frost  King! 
efficiency. 

3  THE  JOHN  UVKOH  I 
Mr G.  CO. 
-   2»4  I.  «.  St..  „ 
'MaKoMiln,  Wt.j 


Shetland  Pony  FREE 

/■ — ^     Also  bugfty,  harness,  bridle  and  saddle. 


Many  other prlzesforglrls,  boysmen 
and  women  —  bicycles,  cameras, 
watches,  tool  chests,  gold  rings, 
bracelets,  pocket  knives,  etc.  Full  In- 
formation and  big  premium  list  Free. 
Write  mo  Today. 
E.  T.MEREDITH, 

494  Success  Building 
Pes  Moines,  Iowa 


by  Belling 
er  in  my 
"freight  paying,  free  trial 
tllng  plan."  I  have  invented 
Steel  W  rame  Pitless  Scale 


I  Will  Send  My  Scale 
On  Approval 

To  any  business-like  farmer  Who 
knows  the  profit  in  buying,  sell- 
ing  and  feeding  by  weight  and 
not  by  guess.  Forty-nine  yeara 
ago  I  first  fought  the  scale  trust 


Management  and  Value  of  Silos 


(CONTINUED  FROM   PAGE   THREE  ) 


This  Hundred-Ton  Silo  is  a  Money  Maker  for  Uildebrand  &  Brighaiu 

of  Tainora,  Neb. 


I   Boll  for  less  money 
other  reliable  pitlesa  scale.  I 
approval  and  ask  no  money  until  t 
ory.   Now  compound  beam  and 
free.  I.ot  me  send  a  free  price  list. 

JONES,  He  Pay.  Th*  Frei«ht."  Bimjhamtoo,  N.  Y. 


than  an? 

send  It  on 
sa  tisfact* 
beam  bos 


silo.  A  distributer  is  used,  (and  Mr. 
Johnson  tells  us  that  one  year  he 
used  a  tamper  in  addition  to  assist 
in  the  packing  given  the  silage  by 
the  men  working  in  the  silo.  He 
believes  the  tamper  is  valuable  and 
quite  an  assistance  in  properly  pack- 
ing the  silage,  especially  on  the 
edges.  The  fodder  is  cut  on  this 
farm  as  nearly  mature  as  possible 
to  make  good  silage.  Mr.  Johnson 
believes  ,it  should  be  cut  when  a  lit- 
tle too  dry  properly  to  ferment  with- 
out the  use  of  some  water.  Water  is 
adlded  by  being  run  into  the  blower 
during  the  cutting  operation. 

One  year  on  this  farm  the  silo  was 
filled  in  January  from  corn  cut  at 
the  regular  time  in  the  fall  and 
shocked  in  the  field.  This  venture 
proved  a  success  and  the  silage  made 
at  this  time  proved  nearly  as  good 
feed  as  that  put  into  the  silo  at  cut- 
ting time. 

Good  for  Fattening  Cattle 

Last  year  the  stock  cattle  on  this 
farm  were  carried  through  the  win- 
ter on  silage  and/  millet  straw.  This 
millet  straw,  let  us  explain,  is  not 
millet  hay,  but  millet  that  had 
ripened  in  the  field,  and  the  seed 


had  been  threshe  d  from  it.  The 
writer  saw  these  cattle  soon  after 
they  were  turned  on  pasture,  and  we 
want  to  say  they  looked  exceedingly 
good,  some  of  them  good  enough  for 
beef. 

There  was  fedl  on  this  farm  in  the 
winter  of  1913-14  a  car  of  cattle. 
They  were  fed  all  the  (alfalfa  hay 
they  would  eat  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  pounds  of  silage  each  per 
day,  and  Mr.  Johnson  tells  us  the 
maximum  amount  of  ground  corn 
and  cobmeal  he  could  get  these  cat- 
tle to  eat  in  addition  to  the  alfalfa 
and  silbge  was  eight  and  one-half 
pounds.  The  commission  man  who 
sold  these  cattle  saw  them  shortly 
after  they  were  put  on  feed  and  said 
they  made  one  of  the  most  profitable 
gains  he  ever  saw.  The  feeding 
period  for  this  bunch  of  cattle  was 
from  October  4  to  February  10,  and 
when  we  say  that  the  cattle  brought 
the  top  price  on  the  Omaha  market 
for  their  class  on  the  day  they  were 
sold  you  will  at  once  know  they 
made  good)  beef. 

A  number  of  pure-bred  cattle  are 
caried  by  Messrs.  Johnson  ,and  Mel- 
lor,  and  in  the  winter  time  they  are 


Farm  Home  in  the  Tropics 


The  Spanish-American  war  awak- 
ened the  interest  of  the  American 
people  In  tropical  countries,  and 
since  that  time  there  have  been  a 
number  of  tropical  projects  opened 
up.  Among  them  is  Santo  Domingo, 
the  second  In  size  of  tht  West  Indies. 


Chocolate  is  the  leading  product  of 
this  country,  though  citrus  fruits, 
cocoanuts,  cotton,  cane,  coffee,  va- 
nilTa,  tobacco,  hemp  and  other  prod- 
ucts are  also  grown  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Rice  is  also  one  of  the  big 
crops. 


fed  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds 
of  silage,  eight  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
per  day  and  have  the  run  to  millet 
straw.  After  coming  through  last 
winter  on  this  feed  these  cattle 
looked  to  us  like  beef  cattle. 

The  last  two  years  on  this  farm 
com  was  not  as  good  as  it  might 
bave  been,  dlue  to  insufficient  rain- 
fall, Mr.  Johnson  estimating  it  at 
probably  twelve  bushels  per  acre, 
making  about  four  to  five  tons  of 
sillage  per  acre.  Answering  our  ques- 
tion as  to  the  total  cost  per  ton  of 
this  silage,  Mr.  Johnson  told  us  ac- 
curate account  had  been  kept  of  the 
labor  cost  of  filling,  which  figured 
out  75  cents  per  ton.  In  making  his 
calculations  he  charged  his  own  help 
and  teams  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  day 
for  man  pnd  team,  $2  per  day  for 
man  alone,  50  cents  per  acre  for  cut- 
ting the  corn  and  $20  a  day  for  the 
power  and  fuel.  Estimating  the 
corn  at  twelve  bushels  per  acre, 
worth  70  cents  per  bushel,  we  find 
the  cost  per  ton  of  this  feed  in  the 
silo  to  be  $2.70.  At  the  same  time 
alfalfa  hay  was  worth  $12  per  ton. 
As  stated  above,  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  feeding  one- 
fifth  to  one-sixth  as  much  alfalfa  as 
silage. 

The  horses  on  this  farm  are  fed 
more  or  less  silage,  and  these  peo- 
ple are  very  well  pleased  with  it  as 
a  horse  feed.  Mr.  Johnson  says  it 
keeps  the  horses'  coats  nice  land 
sleek  and  is  a  good  bowel  regulator. 
He  has  had  no  experience  in  feeding 


DISAPPEARED 
Coffee  Ails  Vanish  Before  Postum 


It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be 
true,  the  way  headache,  nervous- 
nesSf,  insomnia  and  many  other  ob- 
scure troubles  vanish  when  coffee  is 
dismissed  and  Postum  used  as  the 
regular  table  beverage. 

The  reason  is  clear.  Coffee  con- 
tains a  poisonous  drug — caffeine— 
which  causes  the  trouble,  but  Pos- 
tum contains  only  the  food  elements 
in  choice  hard  wheat,  with  a  little 
molasses. 

A  Phila.  man  grew  enthusiastic 
and  wrote  as  follows: 

"Until  eighteen  months  ago  I  used 
coffee  regularly  every  diay  and  suf- 
fered from  headache,  bitter  taste  in 
my  mouth  and  indigestion,  was 
gloomy  and  irritable,  had  variable  or 
(absent  appetite,  loss  of  flesh,  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  etc. 

"I  attribute  these  things  to  cof- 
fee, because  since  I  quit  it  and  have 
drunk  Postum  I  feel  better  than  I 
had  for  twenty  y6\ars,  am  less  sus- 
ceptible to  cold,  have  gained  twenty 
pounds,  and  the  symptoms  have  dis- 
appeared —  vanished  before  Pos- 
tum." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
tie  Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled.    15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly.  .  30c  and  50c 
tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


the  silage  to  sheep  in  Nebraska,  hut 
in  Illinois  for  several  years  it  was 
successfully  fed  to  sheep,  and  he  is 
firmly  of  the  belief  that  silage  is 
valuable  as  a  sheep  feed,  as  well  as 
one  for  horses  and  cattle. 


Messrs.  Johnson  and  Mellor  are 
like  all  other  farmers  to  whom  we 
have  talked  having  had  experience 
in  feeding  silage — they  would  not 
attempt  to  carry  on  their  farming 
and  feeding  operations  without  a 
silo. 


Hog  Cholera  Day  at  Lincoln 


THE  third  meeting  of  farmers 
at  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Lincoln  for  instructions 
on  hog  cholera  and  its 
treatment  was  held  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 12.  There  were  about  sixty 
farmers  from  various  parts  of  the 
state  in  (attendance  at  this  meeting. 
This  is  the  first  one  of  these  meet- 
ings that  we  have  attended,  and  we 
were  very  much  impressed  with 
what  we  saw  and  heard.  Those 
present  were  there  for  a  purpose — 
that  of  knowing  what  is  best  to  do 
with  their  herd — and  particular  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  subject 
throughout  the  different  sessions. 
In  the  morning  they  were  taken 
through  the  serum  plant  and  shown 
how  serum  was  manufactured,  and 
carcasses  of  two  or  three  hogs  that 
had  died  with  cholera  were  dis- 
sected, and  it  was  explained  to  the 
farmers  present  how  the  farmer 
may  know  by  dissecting  his  hogs  if 
they  are  affected  with  cholera. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Day,  field  veterinarian 
of  the  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board,  wlas  present  at  the  meeting 
and  gave  a  good,  practical  talk,  ex- 
plaining the  serum  treatment.  Dr. 


J,  H.  Gain  demonstrated  the  use  of 
serum  and  virus  and  showed  those 
present  how  to  use  the  needle  when 
treating  hogs  with  these  prepara- 
tions. It  will  be  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Gain  and  his  assistants  to  hold  one 
of  these  meetings  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  each  month.  The  next 
one  will  be  the  Wednesday  of  the 
State  Fair.  This  will  be  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  farmers  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  fair.  It  so  happens  that  the 
Wednesday  of  the  State  Fair  is  the 
annual  swine  breeders'  meeting  on 
fair  grounds.  Swine  breeders  and 
farmers,  by  arranging  their  trip,  can 
attend  this  hog  cholera  demonstra- 
tion at  the  college  and  be  at  the 
swine  breeders'  meeting  on  the  fair 
grounds  that  evening.  We  called 
special  attention  to  this  meeting  and 
its  due  importance  in  our  Irast  issue, 
but  wish  again  to  call  the  attention 
of  swine  growers  to  the  meeting  and 
urge  that  as  many  as  possible  go  to 
the  university  farm  on  that  day, 
where  they  will  learn  many  practical 
things  about  hog  cholerta,  and  in  the 
evening  attend  the  swine  breeders' 
meeting  on  the  fair  grounds. 


International  Live  Stock  Show 


f#T*lHE  International  Live  Stock 
£  I  Exposition  at  Chicago  is 
Ifppssl  the  greatest  annual  live 
stock  show  in  the  world. 
This  has  been  conceded  by  the  best 
live  stock  experts  and  judges  from 
the  old  country,  a  class  of  men  who 
are  born  with  the  spirit  never  to 
yield  supremacy  to  any  other  country 
in  live  stock  achievements  as  long  as 
there  is  a  spark  of  hope  left.  This 
great  live  stock  show  has,  under  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  a  score  or 
more  of  the  leading  live  stock  men 
of  the  United  States  as  supervisors 
and  promoters,  been  brought  to  its 
present  high  standard  of  proficiency 
and  is  a  magnificent  monument  to 


the  combined  efforts,  interests,  per- 
severance and  skill  of  the  American 
breeders. 

The  breeder  of  high-class  farm 
animals  appreciates  the  importance 
of  the  show  ring  influence.  It  means 
something  to  have  well  bred  stock, 
and  it  profits  the  breeder  to  have 
some  animals  of  show  ring  character 
in  his  herd.  There  is  no  advertising 
that  is  so  emphatic  and  positive  in  its 
influence  as  that  of  being  a  com- 
petitor in  some  of  the  classes  in 
some  of  the  prominent  shows  of  the 
country. 

The  next  position  of  influence  is, 
to  follow  in  the  lines  of  breeding  of 
the  prominent  prize  winners  at  the 


Fall  and  Winter  Fair  Dates 

Date.  Name  and  Place.  Sec'y  or  Mgr. 

Aug.  20-25  Interstate  Pair  and  Live  Stock  Ass'n, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo  H.  L.  Cook 

Aug.  26-Sept.  4  ...Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines  A.  R.  Corey 

Sept.  7-11   Nebraska  State  Pair,  Lincoln  W.  R.  Mellor 

Sept.  7-11   Colorado  Interstate  Fain  Denver  I.  W.  Eaton 

Sept.  7-12   Minnesota  State  Fair,  Hamline  J.  C.  Simpson 

Sept.  12-19   California  State  Fair,  Sacramento  J.  L.  McCarthy- 
Sept.  12-19   Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson  A.  L.  Sponsler 

Sept.  14-18   Kansas  Fair  Ass'n,  Topeka  ...G.  E.  Clark 

Sept.  14-18   South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron  C.  N.  Mcllvane 

Sept.  14-19   Colorado  State  Fair,  Pueblo  J.  L.  Beaman 

Sept.  21-26   Montana  Ftate  Fair,  Helena  A.  J.  Breitenstein 

Sept.  21-26   Interstate  Live  Stock  Fair,  Sioux  City,  la.  ..Joe  Morton 

Sept.  26-Oct.  3  Missouri  State  Fair  .Sedalia  J.  T.  Stinson 

Sept.  29-Oct.  2   Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas  A.  Higby,  Basin 

Sept.  22-Oct.  3   Oklahoma  State  Fair,  Oklahoma  City  I.  S.  Mahon 

Oct.  5-10   Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City  H.  S.  Ensign 

Oct.  17-Nov  1  Texas  State  Fair,  Dallas  W  .H.  Stratton 

Oct.  7-17   International    Dry     Farming  Congress, 

Wichita,  Kan  Ralph  H.  Faxon 

Oct.  7-17   International  Congress  of  Farm  Women,    Mrs.  Mary  Pierce 

Wichita,  Kan  Van  Zile 

New.  16-24   American  Royal  Stock  show,  Kansas  City..T.  J.  Wornall 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5   International  Stock  Exposition  Chicago  B.  H.  Heide 

Jan.  18-23  '15  National  Western  Stock  show,  Denver  Fred  J.  Johnson 


big  shows.  This  kind  of  evidence 
sets  the  breeder  right  before  the 
critical  public,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
careful  buyer — therefore  the  impor- 
tance to  breeders  who  have  ambi- 
tions to  be  in  the  front  ranks  to  be- 
come exhibitors  and  owners  of  the 
best  prize-winning  blood  thjat  is 
available  to  them. 

The  coming  International  Live 
Stock  show,  November  28  to  Decem- 
ber 5,  1914,  promises  to  exceed  in 
most  respects  any  former  exhibition 
ever  given.  It  has  been  the  history 
of  this  show  from  its  first  effort  that 
each  recurring  display  has  merited 


and  received  the  praise  of  being  tfcfi 
best.  It  is  true  just  to  the  degr«ei 
that  the  breeders  and  fitters  of  show 
animals  are  progressive  and  are  pro- 
gressing, a  fact  that  needs  no  verifi- 
cation to  the  visitor,  to  the  critic,  to 
the  judge  of  stock. 


London  last  year  imported  8,339,114  car- 
casses of  frozen  mutton  and  lamb,  mainly 
from  Australia. 

Uruguay,  much  of  which  formerly  was 
treeless,  within  a  few  years  has  planted 
more  than  17,000,000  forest  trees. 

The  Venezuelan  government  has  de- 
cided to  use  1  per  cent  of  the  Import 
duties  collected  for  a  fund  for  sanitary 
purposes. 


Take  No  Chances 

With  Your  Expensive 

Alfalfa  and  Clover  Seed 

Don't  lose  the  cost  of  your  seed  and 
labor — get  a  catch  and  a  profitable 
yield.  Inoculate  your  soil  with  the 
bacteria,  or  germ,  that  helps  the 
plant  absorb  free  nitrogen  from  the  air. 


1 


Packed  in 
one  and 
five  acre 
cans. 


SIMPLEST  SAFEST  AND  SUREST  SYSTOl^ 
KSP  SOIL  INOCULATION  FOR  ALL  LEGUMES; 


Absol  u  t  e  ly 
Guaranteed 
to  retain 
strength  and 
virulence  six 
months  from 
date  of  ship- 
ment. 


The  use  of  "NITRAGIN,"  pure  cul- 
ture, insures  a  good  stand — promotes 
a  healthy,  vigorous  growth — increases 
the  yield,  and  adds  to  its  feeding  value. 
The  use  of  pure  culture  for  inoculat- 
ing legumes  is  endorsed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Experiment  Stations,  and  Agricultural 
Authorities.  Prepared  in  the  Laboratories 
of  the  German-American  "NITRAGIN" 
Company.  Distributed  by 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Union  Stock  Yards 


Write  for  Booklet  and  Fall  Particulars. 


Chicago,  III. 


S05  Bu.  GRAIN  BIN  -I  90 

BUTLER'S  SPECIAL. . .  O  X  = 

CORRUGATED  METAL — BAT  AND  FIBS  PROOF 

The  best  metal  grain  bin  for  the  price  in  the  world.  De- 
fies competition.  We  make  all  styles.  This  is  not  our 
highest  grade  bin  but  is  splendid  value.  Keeps  grain  in 
perfect  condition.  Large  door  and  other  features.  Ask  for 
prices  of  different  kinds  and  grades,  also  valuable  circular 
giving  opinions  of  experts  on  storing  grain  for  high  prices. 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  1212  W.  Tenth  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BIG  CROPS  IN  SHALLOW  WATER  DISTRICT,  COLORADO. 


This  photo  taken  July  25th,  in  Shallow  Wa.ter 
District.  Logan  County.  Colorado.  Former  crop 
on  same  field  averaged  41  bu.  per  acre.  We  are 
selling  a  number  of  farms  in  this  locality  $1S  to 
$35  per  acre.  75  Improved  and  unimproved  farms! 
to  select  from.    We  are  eager  to  complete  this 


settlement.  We  break  40  acres  free  of  charge  cn 
every  160  acres  if  built  on  within  one  year.  Good 
roads,  healthy  climate,  good  water,  good  schools. 
Come  out,  see  our  grain  fields.  We  own  the  tract, 
we  sell.  We  make  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
Write  for  circulars'  and  excursion  rates. 


FliATTE  RIVER  VAEIjET  LAND  CO..  Stb  Floor  State  Bank  Bldg\,  Omaha,  Be*. 


The  Greatest  Motor  ( 


WE  have  always  given  more  car 
for  less  money  than  any  other 
motor  car  manufacturer  in  the 
world. 

We  have  always  given  a  superior  car, 
a  more  powerful  car,  a  more  practical  car 
and  the  most  economical  car. 

That  is  why  more  Overlands  have  been 
bought  than  any  other  similar  type  of  car 
ever  produced. 

Now,  with  pride,  we  announce  our 
latest  car — Model  80 — the  greatest  value 
this  factory  has  ever  placed  on  the  market. 

We  wish  particularly  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  this  1915  model 
has  innumerable  improvements,  enlarge- 
ments and  refinements,  the  price  has  not  been 
advanced. 

This  season  we  shall  build  75,000  cars! 
This  enormous  increase  in  production  again 
places  us  in  the  enviable  and  supreme 
position  of  being  able  to  give  still  more 
value  for  still  less  money  than  any  other 
manufacturer. 

Following  are  the  facts  !  Read  each 
paragraph  carefully! 

Model  80  has  a  brand-new  stream-line 
body.  Its  full  sweeping  stream-lines  blend 
and  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  balance 


of  the  symmetrical  design.  All  visible 
lines  are  absolutely  clean,  unbroken  and 
uninterrupted. 

The  new  crowned  moulded  fenders, 
new  rounded  radiator,  new  hood  slightly 
sloped,  and  flush  U  doors  with  disappearing 
hinges,  contributing  the  additional  touches 
of  exterior  grace  and  modishness  which 
distinguish  costly  imported  cars. 

The  new  tonneau  is  much  larger — both 
in  width  and  in  depth. 

The  new  cushioned  upholstery  is  also 
considerably  deeper  and  softer. 

This  model  is  equipped  with  the  finest 
electric  starting  and  electric  lighting  system. 
All  switches,  in  a  compact  switch  box,  are 
conveniently  located  on  the  steering  col- 
umn. Thus  in  the  driving  position,  with- 
out stretching  forward  or  bending  down, 
you  start  the  car,  drive  the  car  and  control 
the  electric  horn  and  all  head,  side,  tail, 
and  dash  lights. 

This  car  has  left-hand  drive  and  center 
control. 

The  tires  are  larger  this  year,  being 
34  inch  by  4  inch  all  around.    These  tires 


A  Few 
Model 

Motor  35  h.  p. 
New  full  streai 
Instrument  hoi 
Individual  fron 
Tonneau,  long* 
Upholstery,  de 
Windshield,  r« 
type,  built-in 
Crowned  fende 
Electric  starter 
Electric  lights 
High-tension  ig 
Thermo-syphoiH 
Five-bearing  crP 
Rear  axle,  floa  f 
Spring,  rear,  3p 
underslung 
Wheel  base,  111 
Larger  tires,  341 
Demountable  rib 
Left-hand  drivc| 
Beautiful  new 
finish 
Complete  equip 


The  Willys-Overland 


Two  passenger  Roadster  $1050 


The  Willys-Overland  of  O 


Value 


Ever  Offered 


915 
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er 

entilatinjsr 


tra  long, 
•a 

«n  body 


can  be  quickly  detached  from  the  rims 
which  are  demountable.  One  extra  rim 
furnished. 

Ignition  is  high  tension  magneto,  inde- 
pendent of  starting  and  lighting  system.  It 
requires  no  dry  cells 

Fundamentally  the  chassis  remains  as 
before.  The  front  axle  is  larger;  the  wheels 
are  larger;  the  frame  is  heavier  and  stouter; 
gears  are  made  of  3^%  nickel  steel;  there 
are  integral  grease  cups  in  spring  bolts;  and 
other  mechanical  refinements  which  are 
described  in  detail  in  our  new  catalogue. 

But  otherwise  in  no  possible  way  could 
we  improve  the  splendid  Overland  chassis 
that  is  giving  such  satisfactory  service  to 
50,000  nineteen  fourteen  owners. 

This  new  Overland  rides  with  remark- 
able smoothness,  taking  the  ruts  and  rough 
spots  with  the  ease  of  the  highest  priced 
cars. 

There  is  the  famous,  powerful,  speedy, 
snappy,  economical  and  quiet  35  horsepower 
Overland  motor;  and  a  long  wheelbase 
of  114  inches.  ' 


pany,  Toledo,  Ohio 

feed,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


This  car  comes  complete.  Electric 
starter,  electric  lights,  built-in  windshield, 
mohair  top  and  boot,  extra  rim,  jeweled 
magnetic  speedometer,  electric  horn,  robe 
rail,  foot  rest  and  curtain  box. 

This  new  model  is  ready  for  your 
inspection  in  practically  every  city  and  town 
in  the  country. 

Dealers  are  now  taking  orders.  Make 
arrangements  now  for  your  demonstration. 

Send  Coupon 
For  1915  Catalogue— FREE 

We  have  just  published  our  new  catalog. 
There  is  one  for  everybody — one  for  you.  This 
new  book  describes  and  pictures  in  detail  our 
model  80— the  greatest  Overland.  Every  one 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  new,  interesting  and 
instructive  book.  It  is  an  authority.  Send  the 
coupon  for  your  copy  right  now.    It  is  free. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company, 
Dep't.  107  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Please  send  me  your  1915  catalogue. 

Name  _    _  

Address  (or  r.f.d.)   

Town      State.  _  


I 
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Greatest  Outside  Elevator 
on  the  Market 

For  proof,  look  at  section  in  use  on  National  Steel  Elevators, 
then  look  at  the  sections  which  typifies  those  in  use  on  every 
other  machine. 

See  how  strong  is  the 
National,  how  weak  the 
others  must  be. 

Our  four  strong  features — 
16  Right  Angle  Bends,  Four 
Wood  Ribs  (laid  in  lead).  Cor- 
rugated Steel  Keeper  Irons. 
Corrugated  Steel  Couplers — 
are  exclusive  with  us. 

Other  brand  new  features 
provide  strength,  efficiency, 
lightness  of  draft  and  ease  of 
operation. 

National  also  has  greater 
capacity  than  others  and  op- 
erates with  less  power. 

Get  book,  free  crib  plans 
and  specifications.  Attrac- 
tive price  sent  on  postal  re- 
quest. 


Furnished  with 

Overhead  Jack,  Shifting  Conveyor,  etc.,  if  desired 


National  Steel  Elevator 


The  Latest,  Best  and 
Most  Sensible  Outfit 

iUs.w&«v  Ever  In. 
'.  ,  vented 


and  Our 


Send 
Postal  for 
FREE  Plans 


"Little  Giant" 

Inside  Machine 

Built  with  sensible  features  farmers 
demand : 

Head  Section  delivers  grain  into  center 
of  hopper. 

Spout  swings  around  from  side  to  side. 
Hinged  Sections  go  direct  to  center 
of  cupola. 

Short  Distance  Delivery  from  filling 
bucket  to  spout. 

Small  Cupola  requirements,  or  can 
be  used  without  Cupola. 

Be  sure  to  send  postal  for  attractive  prices 
and  full  particulars  of  this  wonderful  in- 
side machine.  Ask  also  for  book  of  modern 
Free  Crib  Flans  and  Specifications.   All  free. 

Portable  Elevator  Mfg.  Company  1?c?om*ngton.ilC 


Nebraska  State  Fair 

Lincoln,  September  7-11 

BIGGER  AND  BETTER  THAN  EVER 

Bring  the  Whole  Family  and 
Spend  at  Least  One  Day 

SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS  ARE: 

Magnificent  Exhibits  of  Live  Stock,  Farm  Produtls, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Etc. 
Pure  Food  Exhibits  Better  Babies  Show 

Indian  Village  Patrick  Conway's  Band 

Lincoln  Beachy  in  Aeroplane       New  Agricultural  Hall 
Harness  and  Running  Races 

For  Premium  List,  write  to 

W.  R.  MELLOR,  Sec'y,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  It  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  In  hjlB  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


A  Subscriber:  Will  you  please  tell  me 
the  color  of  the  pure-bred  Rhode  Island 
Red?  Should  there  be  any  black  in  its 
feathers? 

Answer — Yes,  to  be  standard  the 
feathering  must  show  black  in  cer- 
tain places.  The  rooster  must  be 
pure  red,  except  where  the  standard 
specifies  black,  which  is  in  the  wing 
and  tail.  In  the  wing  the  lower 
primary  web  is  black;  flight  coverts 
are  black,  and  main  tail  feathers  and 
sickles  are  a  greenish  black.  For 
the  hen  the  tail  is  black,  wings  carry 
black  in  siame  place  as  the  male,  and 
the  lower  neck  feathers,  or  hackle 
feathers,  are  edged  with  black. 
Biack  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
disqualifies,  although  the  pure-bred 
may  not  only  show  black  in  other 
feiathers,  but  also  come  off  a  pure 
lemon  color,  often  showing  no 
feathering  of  black.  These  are  good 
layers,  but  considered  culls. 


Roup 

Mrs.  F.  M.(  Kansas:  I  would  very 
much  like  to  know  what  ails  my  turkeys. 
There  is  a  swelling  alongside  of  the  head 
and  bill;  the  eyes  swell  all  up,  and  they 
get  in  a  terrible  shape.  There  were  sev- 
eral affected  in  this  way  last  year,  and 
now  it  is  starting  in  the  young  flock. 

Answer — No  doubt  but  it  is  some 
form  of  roup,  perhaps  what  is  called 
sore  head  in  some  localities,  dry 
roup  in  others,  and  with  us  genuine 
chickenpox,  though  you  say  nothing 
of  anything  like  a-  warty  sore  show- 
ing near  the  the  point  of  swelling. 
It  is  a  case  where  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  sore  heads  from 
the  well  turkeys  as  fast  as  they  ap- 
pear. Give  the  sick  a  tjablespoonful 
of  castor  oil,  then  at  least  three 
grains  of  quinine  a  day  in  a  good 
soft  mash  to  keep  up  strength.  With 
this  also  give  sulphur,  but  rely 
mostly  upon  keeping  up  the  strength 
and  doctoring  the  head,  which  you 
had  better  first  wash  in  coal  oil, 
wiping  dry,  and  swabbing  out  any 
matter  found  in  the  mouth  or  about 
the  eyes.  After  a  first  washing  with 
kerosene  then  begin  the  use  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  diluted  half,  on 
the  swollen  eyes  and  head,  and 
syringe  it  up  the  nostrils  and  down 
the  throat.  This  must  be  done 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  but  tur- 
keys are  worth  the  saving.  These 
are  the  surest  remedies.  If  these 
fail,  then  all  others  would  have 
sooner  failed.  For  the  flock  yet 
well  givei  sulphur  in  the  mash  and 
some  Epsom  salts  in  the  drinking 
water.  Disinfect  their  roosting 
places  and  keep  them  from  the  sick. 
Sell  all  later  that  you  save  and  stock 
up  next  yea*r  with  new  and  healthy 
blood. 


What  Ails  Them? 

G.  E.  Conkey  Company:  We  note  in 
issue  of  July  26  a  query,  "What  Ails 
Them?"  Replying  to  the  query,  would 
say  that  it  is  the  air-cell  mite  that  is 
infecting  these  chickens.  It  is  prevalent 
in  places.  Your  judgment  as  to  its  en- 
tering tho  body  by  way  of  the  pores  is 
right,  as  these  mites  bear  clos3  rela- 
tionship to  the  depluming  mite.  Tou 
might  advise  your  subscriber  to  feed  her 
fowls  heavily  with  sulphur.  This  should 
be  kept  up  from  two  to  four  weeks. 
There  is  no  danger  of  hurting  tho  fowls, 
aa  sulphur  is  not  injurious.  The  best 
way  to  give  it  is  in  a  soft  mash.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  everything  be  thor- 


oughly clean,  and  roosts,  nests  and] 
house  be  made  as  sanitary  as  possible. 

Answer — We  certainly  thank  the 
Conkey  company  for  the  remedy.  In 
tho  region  where  the  editor  lives  the 
air-sack  mite  is  seldom  or  never 
seen  in  chickens,  although  a  few 
times  found  in  the  throats  and  lungs 
of  pigeons.  In  appearance  it  seemed 
to  be  simply  a  sort  of  yellowish 
powder,  the  mites  being  so  small  as 
not  to  be  easily  seen.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  large  size  of  the 
mites  seen  in  the  fowls  mentioned 
was  what  puzzled  the  editor,  as  the 
description  given  scarcely  agreed 
witu  her  knowledge  of  the  air-sack 
mite,  n.nd  yet  without  doubt  this 
must  be  the  true  answer.  The  ne>- 
cesslty  for  thorough  disinfection  in 
this  case  is  great,  as  this  disease 
spreads  from  bird  to  bird  very  rap- 
idly; iat  least  it  does  with  pigeons, 
the  bird  often  dying,  as  with  some 
respiratory  disease,  pneumonia  or 
bronchitis.  Then,  again,  they  often 
become  emaciated  and  die  gradually, 
as  with  tuberculosis.  Indeed,  the 
air-sack  mite  often  forms  ulcers  in 
the  -lungs.  Besides  the  sulphur 
treatment  suggested,  breathing  the 
fumes  of  burning  tar  or  steam  from 
boiling  tar  is  considered  beneficial. 


SjiutiiitiiiiiHiimmimiiimuiiitiimiutmimriS 


It  Takes  The  Bain 
to  Stand  the  Strain 

WE  built  our  first  farm  wagon 
over  sixty  years  ago — and  we 
built  it  from  the  farmer's  point  of 
view.  He  wanted  a  wagon  that 
would  endure  the  strains  of  rough, 
rutty  roads.    And  be  et>t  it! 

Today  we  are  building  The  Bain 
Wagon  from  the  same  view-point— for 
better  and  longer  service—to  give  great- 
er wagon  value.  Toughest  oak  and 
hickory —  carefully  seasoned  — go  into 
every  Bain.  Axles  and  skeins  are  extra 
large.  Gearing  is  heavily  braced  and 
ironed.  The  Bain  is  built  for  maximum 
strength  -  -  yet  there's  no  excessive 
weight.  It  is  remarkably  light  of  draft. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  yon  why 
The  Bain  is  better.  Ask  him  about  the 
Bain  Warranty  which  backs  up  Bain 
Wagon  Quality.   Or,  write  for  Catalog. 

THE  BAIN  WAGON  CO. 

201  Main  St.  KENOSHA.  WIS. 
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CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
k  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made-  SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  you  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  87  MORTON,  ILl* 


BINDER 


ATTACHMENT  wlttl  COr» 
harvester  cots  and  throws  In 
piles  on  harvesterorin  win- 
rows.  Man  and  horse  cut  and 
shock  equalwith  a  corn  bin- 
der. Sold  in  every  state,  Pricoonly  $20.00with  f  odderbinder. 
J.D.  Borne,  Has  well.  Colo.,  writes:  "Yourmrn  harvca- 
tarla  all  you  claim  for  It:  out,  tied  and  •hocked  69 
■eras  ullo,  can*  and  oern  last  year."  Testimonials  nnd 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Addreaa 
PROCESS  (MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Saline.  Kanaa*. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


The  Fairy  Tree 

The  birch  tree  throws  a.  scarf  of  green 

Around  her  silver  white, 
Woven  of  little  polished  leaves 

All  delicate  and  bright, 
It  sways  with  every  passing  air 

And  shimmers  in  the  light. 

Oh.  like  a  Dryad  nymph  she  stands, 

The  birch  tree,  silver  white! 
And  all  day  long  that  flawing  /veil 

Trembles  for  my  delight. 
She  stirs  it  as  she  moves  in  it 

As  a  young  maiden  might. 

And  is  she  then  a  tree  at  all, 

My  birch,  all  silver  white? 
Clothed  in  a  robe  of  little  leaves, 

Alive  with  wind  and  light. 
And  standing  by  the  fairy  ring, 

With  queenly  slender  height? 

In  truth  I  think  she  is  a  fay, 

The  birch  tree,  silver  white. 
Bound  by  a  spell  the  long  bright  day, 

But  free  again  at  night, 
And  she  knows  all  the  woodland  ways 

Under  the  gray  moonlight. 

—Ethel  Barstow  Howard. 


What  is  a  Parasite? 
"What  a  horrible  looking  fly!" 
said  Rose,  almost  falling  out  of  the 
hammock  in  her  efforts  to  get  away 
from  it.  The  fly  settled  on  one  of 
the  ash    trees    between    which  the 


hammock  was  swung,  and  Harry  got 
up  from  the  grass  where  he  had 
been  lying,  book  in  hand,  and  went 
over  to  examine  it. 

"It  is  yellow,  with  four  lacy 
wings,"  he  said.  "It  has  a  long, 
thin  body  made  in  two  parts;,  a 
short  part,  on  which  the  wings  and 
six  legs  are  fastened,  and  a  much 
longer  one  behind.  Where  the  two 
parts  are  fastened  together  it  is  so 
thin  I  should  think  it  would  break 
in  two.  It  has  a  very  long  tail.  Oh, 
Uncle  Jack,"  he  called,  "do  come 
over  and  tell  us  what  eort  of  a  fly 
this  is." 

Uncle  Jack  laughingly  arose  from 
the  porch,  where  the  grown  folks 
were  spending  a  quiet  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, and  strolled  over  to  help  his 
"class  in  entomology,"  as  he  called 
the  children. 

"That  is  lan  ik-new-man  fly,"  he1 
said.  "You  spell  it  i-c-h-n-e-u-m-a-n, 
and  you  must  never  harm  one." 


Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  15 


Do  you  prize  winners  realize  that 
it  is  quite  an  achievement  to  win 
the  prize  in  a  contest  when  consid- 
erably over  100  verses  are  entered, 
as  they  are  each  month  in  this  one? 
It  is  very  hard  among  so  many  to 
decide  which  verses  are  the  best. 
The  meter  must  be  correct,  making 
them  read  smoothly;  the  rhymes 
must  be  perfect,  and  the  thought 
must  be  original  and  well  expressed. 
If  verses  are  about  equally  good  in 
these  respects,  consideration  is  given 
the  age  of  the  writer,  neatness,  spell- 
ing, etc.  There  were  ian  unusually 
large  number  of  good  verses  this 
time  and  many  of  them  deserve  to 
be  printed,  but  cannot  on  account  of 
lack  of  space. 

(First  Prize) 
By  Borghild  Gustad,   Aged  10,  Kadoka, 

South  Dakota 
I  saw  this  girl  while  climbing  a  tree; 
I  said,  "Look  Belle,"  and  she  looked  at 
me. 

She  said,  "Come  down  and  have  some 
tea. 

I'll  bet  you're  hungry  as  can  be." 

(Second  Prize) 
By    Kieth    Foreman,    Aged    9,  Perkins, 

Oklahoma. 
This  little  girl  is  serving  tea; 
She  has  a  china  set,  you  see. 
I've  just  been  thinking,  could  it  be, 
If  I'd  be  good,  she'd  invite  me? 


By   Pearl   Hancock,    Aged   10,  Verdon 

Nebraska. 
Birdie,  dear,  you  fly  so  high, 
'Way  up  in  the  blue,  blue  sky; 
Pray   come  down  and   have   some  tea 
With  my  dollie  dear,  and  me. 

By  Faith  Campbell,  Aged  12,  Bethany, 

Nebraska. 
Little  birdie  in  the  tree. 
Won't  you  come  and  have  lunch  with  me? 
Don't  be  afraid  of  my  dolls  and  me; 
We'd  like  to  have  you  for  company. 

By    Marie    Austin,    Aged    12,  Norfolk, 

Nebraska. 
She's  looking  at  the  birds,  I  think, 
And  wondering  if  they  want  a  drink. 
Her  face  is  good  and  kind  and  sweet; 
She  hopes  they  have  enough  to  eat. 

By     Alma     Miller,     Aged     11,  Ceres, 
California. 

With  chair  and  table  and  dollies,  three, 
O,  what  does  my  little  girlie  see? 
Is  it  a  mother  bird  feeding  her  young, 
High  in  the  tree  where  her  nest  is  hung? 

By    Margaret    Beis,    Aged   8,  Bichfield, 

Nebraska. 
Dolly,  dear,  is  waiting  at  the  table, 
And   Buth   is  looking  up   with  happy 
face; 

Bobin  Redbreast  in  the  shady  tree  top, 
Before  the  rrteal  begins,  is  saying  grace. 

By    Tommy    Moore,    Aged    10,  Pringle, 
South  Dakota. 
O,  you  little  girlie, 

Wonder  what  you  see! 
Can  it  be  a  bluebird 
In  the  apple  tree? 


"Why  not?"  asked  Rose.  "What 
good)  does  it  do?" 

"This  particular  variety  kills  the 
borers  that  do  so  much  harm  to  the 
trees.  Nearly  all  ichneuman  flies 
are  parasites.  Do  you  know  what 
that  means?" 

"Yes,"  said  Harry,  glad  to  be 
able  to  display  some  of  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  acquired  at  school.  "A 
parasite  is  a  person  that  gets  his 
living  off  another." 

"Only  this  is  an  insect,  not  a  per- 
son," said  Rose.  "What  insect  does 
it  get  its  living  off  of,  and  how  does 
it  do  it?" 

"That  thing  you  called  a  tail, 
Harry,"  Uncle  Jack  went  on,  "is  not 
a  tail  at  all,  but  an  ovipositor.  It  is 
a  long  tube  through  which  the  eggs 
are  laid  in  place.  This  fly  seems  to 
know  by  instinct  what  trees  have 
borers  inside  of  them.  It  will  fly 
to  the  exact  spot  on  the  trunk  under- 
neath which  a  borer  is  working  and 
curve  the  long  ovipositor  over  for- 
ward, piercing  right  through  the 
wood,  sometimes  a  half  inch  or  more, 
right  into  the  borer's  nest." 

"Oh.  Uncle  Jack,"  said  Harry, 
"that  thin  tail  thing  couldn't  go 
right  through  the  wood,  could  it?" 

"Indeed  it  could,  and  it  does  it, 


apparently  without  half  trying. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  wood 
is  so  firm  that  the  poor  fly  can't  get 
the  ovipositor  out  again  and  has  to 
stay  there  until  it  dies.  However, 
this  seldom  happens.  Generally  it 
comes  out  all  right,  and  the  fly  goes 
away,  leaving  trouble  behind,  for 
the  eggs  hatch  out  and  larvae  of  the 
fly  feed  on  the  borers,  eating  away 
the  fatty  portions  and  leaving  the 
worms  so  weak  they  die." 

"Are  there  other  kinds  of  icheu- 
man  flies?"  asked  Rose,  "and  arei 
they  parasites,  too?" 

"Yes,  nearly  all  the  lacy-winged, 
thin-bodied  flies  r  are  ichneuman 
flies.  Some  lay  eggs  in  aphides, 
some  in  one  caterpillar,  some  in  an- 
other. The  flies'  bodies  are  gener- 
ally yellow,  bronze  or  black." 

"Then  I'll  remember,"  siaid  Harry, 
"not  to  kill  a  long,  thin  fly  with  lit- 
tle lacy  wings  and  with  a  yellow, 
bronze  or  black  body." 

"So  will  I,"  said  Rose,  "and  I'm 
glad  there  is  one  kind  of  fly  I  don't 
have  to  chase  around  with  >a  fly 
spatter  all  the  time." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
The  Rescue 
By  Francis  Rettenmeyer,  Aged  11, 
De  Beque,  Colo. 
One  winter  evening  after  a  heavy 


I  Explanation  : 

;;;::;;;<  of  Map  ■ 

i  Symbol  Formula  Humidity  Climate  4 

Triangle  -  No  1    60 &  over  Damp 
:  Square    —  No.2    65  to  75  Medium 
i.  Circle     -NoJ     50  to  60  Dry 
I  CrOM     —No  4    Under  50  Very  Dry  i 


Better  Paint  Service 

If  your  paint  cannot  stand  the  degree  of  mois- 
ture in  your  climate,  you  can  expect  it  to  crack, 
chalk  or  peel  off.    There  are  four  degrees  of  cli- 
mate in  the  United  States.  Look  at  the  map. 
Why  risk  any  paint  that's  intended  to  meet 
all  four  climates?  Get  the  paint  that's  mixed 
to  withstand  the  climatic  conditions  in  your 
locality.  That's 

Lincoln 

Climatic  Paint 

It's  made  in  four  formulas.  Each 
meets  a  particular  climatic  condition — 
where  weather  is  damp,  medium,  dry  or 
very  dry.    The  symbol  on  the  Lincoln 
can  shows  you  the  paint  that  you  should 
use  in  your  climate.    Write  us  for  our 
Paint  Book  — FREE  — telling  why  cli- 
mate has  everything  to  do  with  the  dur- 
ability of  paint.    Ask  your  dealer 
for  Lincoln  Climatic  Paints,  Lin- 
coln  Enamels,   Lincoln  Carriage 
and  Automobile  Paints  and  Lin- 
Co-Lac — for   interior   finish  and 
furniture.    Write  today. 

Lincoln  Paint  and  Color  Co. 

Dept.  86  Lincoln,  Neb. 1 

Factories:  Lincoln.  Neb.,  and  Dallas,  Tex, 
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WRITE  TODAY  I  Address 
MALLEABLE  IRON  RANGE  CO. 
1868  till*  Street 
Beavir  Oam,  Wisconsin 


Our 

Two  Valuable  Books 

SENT  FREE 

RANGE  PROBLEM" 

and  "CASH  IN 
on  the  OLD  STOVE" 

Tells  you  how  to 
discard  your  old 
stove  with  advan- 
tage and  profit. 
Shows  how  you 
can  easily  have 
Belter  Cooking  with 
Leu  Work  and  a 
Big  Saving  of  Fuel. 

TU'Suy  Satisfactory  Kaj^t 


,rb  *i*  fi?  "i"  4?  *k  ^  *b  4?  *i*  ^  ^  'k'  ^  ^  *$*  rirflTTlT'Jf'rl?'!? 

***  ^ 

1  Mr.  Homesteader:  % 

Jj  Do    you    know    that    Converse  j£ 

T  County,  Wyoming-,  has  near  two  3. 

T  million  acres  of  government  land?  X 

2  Stockmen  are  leaving  it,  their  day  3. 
X  is  past.  Much  of  this  will  yield  ^ 
3J  abundance    of    feeds    of  various 

X  kinds,    even    better    under    your  ^. 

3,  handling  than  under  the  stockmen.  ,£, 
X  If  the  stockmen  made  it  pay,  you  ^. 
■St  can  make  it  pay  far  better.    We  + 

4,  are  managers  of  two  big  Live  »j. 
44  Stock  Companies  and  live  here,  so  ^ 
4<  we  know  the  country  through  andi  ^. 
4*  through  from  actual  contact.  We  4> 
4«  can  locate  you  so  you  will  make-  4* 
4*  thousands  where  you  now  make  4* 
•s*  hundreds.  We  are  eager  to  send  4* 
4*  you  our  booklet  and  refer  you  to  »|* 
•£»  the  following  banks  as  to  our  ex-  4- 
-|«  perience,  capability,  integrity,  etc. :  >J. 
•g  First    National   Bank,    Doug-las,  j- 

*  Wyo.;  Stock  GrowerB  Nat'l  Bank,  Jr 

*  Cheyenne,  "Wyo.;  Omaha  National  Jr 
Y  Bank,  Omaha,  Neb.  |T 
4,  With  meat  prices  soaring-  and 

«$•  feed   going   to   waste,   it's   ''dead  4* 

4<  easy"  to  make  a  win  of  it  aside 

4*  from  the  increased  value  of  the  4" 

«|t  home  farm,  which  will  soon  grow  4- 

4«  into  other  thousands.  Don't  waste  4" 

4«  your    time,    but   investigate    and  4- 
you    will    be    our    neighbor    sure  4* 

«£«  enough.    Address  4* 

*  * 

*  Wyoming  Live  Stock  $ 

*  &  Settlement  Co.  * 

«*  DOUGLAS,  WYOMING.  * 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  WOMAN   HEW  OWN  OaCSSMAKCT 

'  o 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 

Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we    publish  four 
times  a    year    the  well-known 
fashion  Look.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESMAKER." 

The  Spring-  Fashion  Nember  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Bummer  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1, 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  1. 

The  price  is  5  cents  a  copy  or  20 
cents  a  year,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats.  Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Baby  Clothes,  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.,  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sowing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERY 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRE3SMAKER" 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  Illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladles.  Misses  and  Chlld- 
dren. 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IF  you  use 
patterns,  or  if  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  in  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  issue  of  "EVERY  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Fn.rmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 


snow  storm  I  was  wandering  home- 
ward through  the  hills.  While  I 
was  passing  a  very  dense  thicket  I 
became  aware  of  something  moving 
about  in  the  snow.  I  quickly  seized 
a  club,  thinking  some  animal  was 
coming  my  way.  After  waiting 
about  ten  minutes  I  decided  to  in- 
vestigate. 

As  quietly  as  possible  I  slipped 
between  the  bushes.  About  the  cen- 
ter of  thei  thicket  I  found  the  ob- 
ject of  my  quest.  It  was  not  a  Wild 
animal,  as  I  had  supposed,  but  a 
shepherd' dog,  apparently  in  its  death 
struggles.  Feeling  about,  I  discov- 
ered, it  was  fastened  in  a  trap. 

After  about  half  an  hour's  work  I 
succeeded  in  taking  off  the  trap 
from  his  hind  foot.  In  about  half 
an  hour  he  was  drinking  milk  by  the 
fire  with  the  greed  of  a  dog  starved 
for  days. 

The  following  three  days  I  tried  to 
find  the  owner,  but  without  success; 
therefore  I  decided  to  keep  him.  I 
named  him  Jack,  and  soon  after  this 
he  showed  great  ability  as  a  cattle 
dog. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


(Honorable  Mention) 
A  Trip  to  Missouri 
By  Verda  M.  Hood,  Aged  13  Years, 
Pryor,  Okl. 

On  Thursday  evening,  four  weeks 
ago,  my  mamma,  papa  and  I  started 
for  Missouri.  We  went  on  the  2 
o'clock  train  from  Pryor  and  trav- 
eled to  Springfield,  Mo.  We  got 
there  at  midnight  and  went  to  a  ho- 
tel and  stayed  until  morning.  At  9 
o'clock  Friday  morning  we  started 
for  Bolivar,  Mo.  We  arrived  at 
noon,  ate  our  dinner  and  then  went 
twelve  miles  from  Bolivar  to  my 
uncle's.  It  rained  on  us  all  the  way 
out  there. 

We  visited  there  a  week  and  then 
papa  came  home,  but  mamma  and  I 
went  on  to  Claire  county  to  visit 
mamma's  relatives.  My  uncle  lived 
on  a  beautiful  farm  near  Sacki  river, 
and  grandp'a  and  grandma  lived  near 
them.  My  uncle  had  a  graphophone 
and  I  learned  to  play  it,  so  we  had 
music  all  the  time. 

One  evening  we  went  swimming 
and  boat  riding  on  the  river.  I  was 
wading  in  the  water;  it  was  up 
about  to  my  shoulders,  when  my 
foot  caught  and  I  nearly  fell  down, 
but  I  struggled  and  finally  got  on 
my  feet  again.  That  night  my  uncle 
set  a  line  and  caught  seven  big  fish, 
which  we  had  for  dinner  next  day. 

We  could  see  the  big  Buzzard 
bluffs  from  uncle's  house,  and  it 
made  n  pretty  scene,  but  I  did  not 
get  to  go  to  the  top  of  them.  In  a 
few  days  we  had  to  come  home  to 
Oklahoma.  I  was  very  sorry  to 
leave. 


Additional  Stories 

rhilomena  Grimm,  Spalding,  Neb.;  Ha- 
zel Andcison,  Stromsburg,  Neb.;  Ethel 
Rchall,  Benedict,  Neb.;  Anna  Hinindera. 
St.  Mary's,  Neb.;  Edith  Reeve,  Elmwood, 
Neb.;  Lucy  Wemple,  Logan,  Neb.;  Georg- 
anna  and  Ila  Watson,  Spencer,  la.;  Lois 
Dunn,  Delta,  la.;  Edna  Mcltenzie,  Mace- 
donia, la.;  Nettie  Stickler,  Ord,  Neb.; 
Lester  Krotchcr,  Orchard,  Neb.;  TIarry 
Linder,  Elmwood,  Neb.;  Stella  Krecklow, 
Louisville,  Neb.;  Ellen  Doxtad.  Emerson, 
Neb.;  Helen  Drapela,  Clarkson,  Neb. ; 
Lucllo  Sparks,  Emerson,  Neb.;  Mary  Mc- 
I\own,  Seneca,  Neb.;  Ralph  Alkos, 
Cleves,  la.;  Peter  Walter,  Knicrlm,  la.; 
Agnes  Spittnll,  Ayrshire  la.;  Catherine 
May  Hardy,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


Description  of  Patterns 

6246  — Ladies'  Shirt-Waist  —  A  simple 
blouse  with  drop  shoulder,  low  neck  and 
long  or  short  sleeves.  These  waists  are 
made  of  pongee,  messaline  6r  linen.  The 
collar  and  cuffs  may  be  detachable  and 
considerable  variety  thus  obtained.  The 
pattern  6246  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42.  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6773— Child's  Dress— This  little  frock  is 
quite  a  novelty.  It  has  a  plain  blouse, 
open  only  a  trifle  at  the  neck,  where 
there  is  a  round  collar  and  regulation 
sleeve.  The  skirt  may  be  plaited  or 
gathered  and  is  joined  to  the  blouse  at 
the  belt,  with  visible  buttons.  The  pat- 
tern 6773  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  8  years.  Me- 
dium size  requires  I'/s  yards  of  36-inch 
light  material  and  1*4  yards  of  36-inch 
dark  goods. 

5127— Ladies'  Corset  Cover— This  corset 
cover  is  just  the  thing  for  the  stout  fig- 
ure, as  it  is  tight  fitting.  It  is  made  with 
a  round-shaped  neck.  The  neck  and  arm- 
holes  are  finished  with  edging.  Cambric 
or  muslin  can  bo  used  to  make  this 
corset  cover.  The  pattern  5127  is  cut  in 
sizes  36  to  46  Inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  one  yard  of  36-inch 
material,  three  yards  of  beading  and 
threo  yards  of  edging. 

6S21— Ladies'  House  Dress— Linen  or 
gingham  c«n  be  used  for  this  house  dress, 
with  the  trimming  of  contrasting  ma- 
terial. The  dress  is  made  with  the  front 
and  back  in  one  piece.  Tho  three-gored 
skirt  can  be  made  with  the  high  or  reg- 
ulation waistline.    The  pattern  6821  Is  cut 


in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2%  yards  of  54-inch 
material  and  one-half  yard  of  27-inch 
contrasting  goods. 

6815 — Boys'  Rompers— Every  small  boy 
needs  a  pair  of  rompers,  and  here  Is  an 
excellent  pattern  for  making  such  a  gar- 
ment. These  rompers  are  made  with  the 
front  and  drawers  in  one  piece  and  with 
either  the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The 
pattern  6815  is  cut  in  sizes  2  and  4  years. 
Age  4  years  requires  2*4  yards  of  36-inch 
material  and  one-half  yard  of  27-inch 
contrasting  goods. 

6791— Children's  Dress— Linen,  galatea  or 
gingham  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress. 
The  dress  closes  at  the  front  and  can  be 
made  with  either  the  long  or  short 
sleeves.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  two  pieces. 
The  pattern  6791  is  cut  in  sizes,  2,  4  and 
6  years.  Age  4  years  requires  2%  yards 
of  27-inch  material,  If  made  with  the 
short  sleeves. 

5292— Ladies'  Apron— This  apron  Is  just 
the  thing  for  wearing  around  the  kitchen, 
as  it  covers  the  entire  dress.  It  fastens 
at  each  shoulder  and  has  a  pocket  in 
each  sido  of  the  front.  Linen,  gingham 
or  percale  can  be  used  to  develop  this 
npron.  The  pattern  5292  Is  cut  in  sizes 
32,  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium sizo  requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  sice  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 
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Of  Interest  to  Women  Readers 


Glad  Songs 

Sing  me  a  song  of  gladness, 

Sing  me  no  song  of  woe; 
Life  has  enough  of  sadness, 

Let  all  your  dirges  go; 
Cheer  me  with  merry  laughter, 

Rouse  me  with  songs  of  glee; 
Leave  for  the  long  hereafter 

Wailing  and  misery. 

Never  a  song  bird  swinging 

Out  in  the  apple  tree 
Wastes  ever  a  moment  singing 

A  sorrowful  melody. 
Always  the  notes  are  cheery, 

Always  his  songs  are  glad; 
Sing  not  your  dirges,  dreary„- 

Sing  me  no  song  that's  sad. 

For  life  has  enough  of  weepingi 

And  life  has  enough-  of  rain, 
And  many  a  soul  is  keeping 

A  grief  that's  akin  to  pain. 
So  sipg  not  a  song  of  sorrow 

That  starts  up  our  tears  again, 
But  sing  of  the  bright  tomorrow, 

And  gladden  the  hearts  of  men. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 


Begin  on  Yourself 

IVtary  rumpled  up  the  paper  and 
threw  it  on  the  floor.  "It  makes  me 
tired,"  she  said,  "the  way  these 
women's  papers  lecture  the  women 
all  the  time — always  wear  a  smile; 
keep  your  temper;  he  economical; 
wear  sensible  clothes!  Why  don't 
they  begin  on  the  men?  They  need 
it  quite  as  much  as  we  do." 

"And.  in  the  meantime;,"  said  her 
Aunt  Sarah,  who  was  spending  the 
day,  "while  \re  are  waiting  for  some- 
one to  begin  on  the,  men,  what  are 
you  going  to  be  doing?" 
we  going  to  be  doing?" 
able  as  we  please,"  said  Mary, 
laughing. 

"I  have  often  noticed,"  said  Aunt 
Sarah,  smiling,  "that  the  little  ser- 
mons that  come  our  way  are  not 
usually  received  well,  because  we 
are  so  busy  watching  for  someone 
to  begin  lecturing  other  people 
about  their  pet  sins  we  haven't  time 
to  consider  our  own.  We  would  get 
a  good  deal  further  with  reforms  if 
we  would  only  begin  on  ourselves." 

"It  looks  as  if  I  had  brought  a 
sermon  down  on  my  own  head,"  said 
Mary.  "Go  on,  Aunt  Sarah;  I'll  try 
to  take  it  to  heart." 

"No,  I  didn't  mean  to  preiach," 
said  Aunt  Sarah,  "but  what  you  said 
made  me  think  of  old  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcy  that  lived  next  door  to  us  in 
Gideon." 

"And  used  to  quarrel  so  dread- 
fully," added  Mary  quickly.  "They 
used  to  frighten  me  almost  to  death 
when  I  was  a  child  and  came  to 
visit  you." 

"Well,  one  day,"  continued  Aunt 
Sana.li,  "Mi's.  Marcy  found  an  article 
in  a  magazine  that  toldi  how  to  learn 
to  keep  one's  temper.  I  happened 
to  be  there  that  day,  and  she  said 
to  me:  'There;  I'm  going  to  leave 
this  open  right  here  on  the  table  so 
father  will  find  it;  it  is  just  what 
he  needs!'  That  evening  Mr.  Marcy 
came  over  to  borrow  our  wheelbar- 
row and  stood  a  few  minutes  by  the 
kitchen  door  talking  to  me.  'I 
found  the  best  article  in  a  magazine 
today,'  he  said.  'It  told1  all  about 
how  to  learn  to  keep  one's  temper. 
I  left  the  book  open  on  the  table  for 
mother  to  read;  it'll  do  her  good.' 
It  was  almost  a  week  before  I  Was 
over  there  again,  but  the  magazine 
Still  lay  open  on  the  table,  and  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcy  were  waiting 
for  the  other  to  read  it,  but  had 
never  thought  of  applying  what  it 
said  to  themselves." 

"Let  me  see;  what  is  this  article 
about?"  said  Mary,  picking  up  the 


crumpled  paper  she  had"  thrown  on 
the  floor.  "  'Greet  Your  Husband 
with  a  Smile.'  Well  here  he  comes. 
Now  watch  me  smile  at  him.  You 
can  never  say  I  didn't  have  sensa 
enough  to  take  that  little  sermon 
to  heart." 

"Hello,  Aunt  Sarah!"  said  her 
husband,  entering.  "Hello,  Mary! 
Anything  wrong  about  me?  What 
are  you  grinning  at?" 

HOME  EDITOR. 


To  Make  Fine  Kraut 
Since  the  first  essential  in  making 
good  kraut  is  that  of  securing  the 
proper  material,  we  choose  only 
those  heads  of  cabbage  that  are  good 
sized,  solid,  and  free  from  rot.  All 
damp,  coarse  or  partly  green  leaves 
on  the  outside  of  the  heads  are  care- 
fully trimmed  off  until  the  clear, 
fresh  leaves  are  reached.  The  heads 
then  are  divided  into  quarters  until 
we  think  we  have  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  the  desired  amount  of 
kraut.  We  also  remove  the  hearts 
and  that  part  of  the  leaves  just  next 
to  them,  as  these  would  cause  the 
kraut  to  be  coarser  and  tougher,  but 
this  is  not  absolutely  necessairy  to 
the  keeping  qualities.  These  quar- 
ters are  carefully  examined,  and  any 
dirt,  bugs  or  worms  brushed  off  be- 
fore beginning  the  chopping-up  pro- 
cess. 

We  next  secure  a  stone  jar,  into 
which  the  kraut  is  to  be  packed.  A 
barrel  should  be  used  where  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  to  be  put  up, 
but  in  either  case  the  vessel  should 
be  absolutely  clean.  The  quartered 
heads  then  are  slieed  into  a  few 
pieces  and  enough  to  form  about  a 
four-inch  layer  is  placed  into  the  jar, 
chopped  up  as  fine  as  desired  and 
salted  to  suit  the  taste.  These  Ifay- 
ers  are  continued  until  the  jar  is 
full.  While  the  regular  kraut  cut- 
ter may  be  used  in  this  chopping- 
np  process,  a  clean,  new  No.  3  bak- 
ing powder  or  fruit  can  is  just  as 
good  or  a  little  better,  the  top  being 
melted  loose,  leaving  the  sharp  edge 
to  cut  with.  In  barrel  kraut  making 
enough  of  these  quarters  should  be 
placed  in  the  barrel  at  each  time  to 
make  about  five  gallons  of  kraut, 
a  quarter  of  p.  pint  of  salt  added 
and  a  common  spade  used  to  chop  up 
the  cabbage.  For  small  quantities 
of  kraut  a  potMo  masher  should  be 
used  to  pack  each  layer  down  well, 
but  for  the  larger  quantities  in  a 
barrel  one  should  provide  a  maul  or 
tamper. 

The  last  layer  of  kraut  placed  in 
the  vessel  is  covered  with  a  piece  of 
clean,  white  muslin.  Clean  cabbage 
leaves  are  equally  as  good,  and  they 
are  more  apt  to  aid  in  retaining  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  kramt.  Over 
this  covering  we  place  e.  board  the 
shape  of  the  opening  in  the  barrel, 
or  a»  common  plate*  on  the  jar, 
weighting  it  down  with  a  stone.  Do 
not  use  a  met,a4  substance  of  any 
kind  for  this  purpose,  as  it  will  rust 
and  damage  the  kr*aut  until  it  cannot 
be  used.  The  barrel  or  jar  of  kraut 
should  be  set  awiay  where  it  will 
keep  moderately  warm  for  a  few 
days,  as  it  will  not  ferment  properly 
if  too  cool.  At  the  end  of  two  days, 
if  the  brine  or  juice  has  not  risen 


(CONTINUED     ON     PAGE     TWENTY  -  THREE) 


TAXES  PAID  INTEREST  DIVIDENDS  SURPLUS 
$11,000,000         $17,000,000     $30,000,000  $12,000,009 


How  the  Bell  System  Spends  its  Money 

Every  subscriber's  telephone  represents  an  actual  invest- 
ment averaging  $1 53,  and  the  gross  average  revenue  is 
$41.75.    The  total  revenue  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Employes— $ 1 00,000,000 

Nearly  half  the  total — $100y- 
000,000 — paid  in  wages  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  em- 
ployes engaged  in  giving  to  the 
public  the  best  and  the  cheapest 
telephone  service  in  the  world. 

For  Supplies— $45,000,000 

Paid  to  merchants,  supply 
dealers  and  others  for  materials 
and  apparatus,  and  for  rent,  light, 
heat,  traveling,  etc. 

Tax  Collector— $11,000,000 

Taxes  of  more  than  $1 1,000,- 
000  are  paid  to  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  authorities.  The  people 
derive  the  benefit  in  better  high- 
ways, schools  and  the  like. 


Bondholders— $1 7,000,000 

Paid  in  interest  to  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  savings  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  other 
institutions  owning  bonds  and 
notes. 

Stockholders— $3 0,000,0C  0 

70,000  stockholders,  about  half 
of  whom  are  women,  receive 
$30,000,000. 

(These  payments  to  stockhold- 
ers and  bondholders  who  have 
put  their  savings  into  the  tele- 
phone business  represent  6.05  % 
on  the  investment.) 

Surplus— $ 1 2,000,000 

This  is  invested  in  telephone 
plant  and  equipment,  to  fumish 
and  keep  telephone  service  al- 
ways up  to  the  Bell  standard. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Progress  Being  Made  in  Backwoods  of  Bolivia 


*         VA  PAZ— I  am  amazed  at  the  dis- 
I  coverles    now   being   made  In 
L  *^_J  the     backwoods     of  Bolivia. 

Lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
South  American  continent,  sep- 
arated from  the  Pacific  ocean  by  a 
trackless  desert,  which  belongs  to 
Chile,  with  a  great  wall  of  moun- 
tains and  plateaus  running  through 
it  from  north  to  south,  Bolivia,  until  now, 
has  been  practically  a  hermit  land.  It 
has  no  seaport,  and  until  within  the 
past  generation  It  had  no  railway  con- 
nections with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To- 
day the  best  part  of  It  is  unknown.  I 
refer  to  that  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes.  The  discoveries  so  far  have  been 
confined  to  the  high  plateau,  upheld  be- 
tween the  two  ranges  of  mountains.  This 
plateau  is  on  the  roof  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  great  plain  as  big  as  the  state  of  Ohio, 
situated  at  a  height  of  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  miles  above  the  sea.  It  is 
walled  in  by  mountains,  and  is  so  poorly 
watered  that  it  produces  only  the  scanty 
grass  upon  which  the  alpacas  and  llamas 
feed.  It  is  bleak  and  barren  and  the 
winds  that  sweep  over  it  are  so  cutting 
that  I  often  wear  a  face  mask  to  protect 
my  complexion.  This  is  knitted  of  alpaca 
wool.  It  covers  the  whole  of  my  head, 
having  only  small  holes  for  my  eyes  and 
mouth. 

Nevertheless,  this  plateu  is  one  of  the 
treasure  vaults  of  the  world,  containing 
vast  deposit*  of  silver  and  gold  .copper 
and  tin.  West  of  this  plateau  is  the 
desert,  descending  into  the  borax  lakes 


Certain-teed 

ROOFING 


The  General 

sayss- 

The  blue  sky  isn't  a  good  roof 
for  farm  machinery.  Roof  your 
barn  and  machine  shed  with 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

Guaranteed  tor  IB  year » 
and  will  lamt  longer 

There  is  no  test  by  which  you 
can  know  how  long  a  roof  will 
last.  Your  safeguard  is  the  man- 
ufacturer's responsibility. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Hoofing  Mfg.  Co. .world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


and  nitrate  fields  of  Chile,  ana  east  of  it 
is  the  main  wall  of  the  Andes,  on  the 
other  side  of  wnich  are  vast  plains  that 
slope  gently  to  the  Amazon  and  Parana 
river  systems. 

A  Wonderful  Country 

Bolivia  is  a  wonderful  country.  It  has 
all-told  an  area  of  more  than  700,000 
squaro  miles.  You  could  put  New  Eng- 
land and  all  of  the  middle  states  and  all 
the  southern  states  except  Texas  inside 
it,  and 'there  would  still  be  room  to  spare. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  only  about  as  many 
people  as  Chicago,  and  its  pure  whites 
do  not  number  more  than  the  population 
of  either  Memphis,  Tenn.,  or  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  The  country  has  altogether 
something  like  1,000,000  semi-civilized  In- 
dians and  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Cholos  or  half-breeds.  These  people  all 
live  on  the  high  plateau  of  the  Andes,  a 
region  that  has  all  the  cities  and  towns, 
and  that  practically  includes  the  whole  of 
Bolivia  as  the  world  knows  it  today. 

East  of  the  Andes  is  another  Bolivia. 
This  is  the  frontier  or  backwoods  of  the 
country.  It  Is  inhabited  only  by  a  f-w 
thousand  savages.    Nevertheless  It  con- 


Amazon  and  Parana,  and  as  having  a 
rainfall  well  fitted  for  crops.  He  has 
given  me  a  report  just  received  from  Dr. 
Guillermo  Velasco  concerning  the  coun- 
try. Dr.  Velasco  has  devoted  many  years 
to  the  study  of  this  section,  and  in  his 
report  he  discusses  the  extension  of  rail- 
ways and  the  opening  up  of  the  mineral 
resources. 

One  of  the  great  possibilities  lies  in 
the  petroleum  deposits.  Eastern  Bolivia 
has  a  strip  of  land  running  north  and 
south  for  a  distance  of  200  miles  where 
the  oil  oozes  out  of  the  ground  and  where 
it  has  been  used  by  the  Indians  for  gen- 
erations for  lighting  and  burning.  A 
number  of  oil  companies  have  already 
been  formed  for  the  exploitation  of  these 
deposits,  and  concessions  have  been 
granted  to  Americans  and  others  to  de- 
velop some  of  them.  Among  the  for- 
eigners who  are  interested  in  the  region 
is  the  Farquehar  syndicate,  which  has 
vast  properties  in  Paraguay  and  Brazil 
and  which  has  to  do  with  the  building 
of  the  Madelra-Marmore  railroad,  far  up 
the  Amazon  valley.  Experimental  wells 
are  now  being  put  down,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  discovering  flowing  wells  is  said 
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The  "CAMP"  Hydraulic  Grain  Dump 
and  Elevator  it  the  most  simple  made.  Has 
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buckle.  The  Hydraulic  Jack  is  the  only 
one  made  that  requires  no  power  or  friction- 
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Do  not  buy  a  grain  dump  until  you  in- 
vestigate the  wonderful  "CAMP*'  machine. 
Manufacturer!  of  Portable  and  Station- 
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tains  half  of  the  area  or  the  republic,  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  lands  in 
the  world.  Eastern  Bolivia  is  one-tenth 
as  large  as  the  United  States  proper.  It 
is  equal  to  six  states  the  size  of  Illinois, 
and  is  one-third  larger  than  Germany  or 
France.  The  most  of  this  vast  territory 
is  well  fitted  to  be  the  home  of  a  civilized 
people.  The  land  consists  of  fertile  plains 
that  slope  from  the  Andean  wall  toward 
the  east,  south  and  north,  and  gradually 
fall  to  a  general  level,  where  the  highest 
j  points  are  only  about  1,000  feet  above  the 
!  sea.  The  plain  fades  away  at  the  north 
into  the  Amazon  valley,  and  at  the  east 
and  south  into  those  of  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana.  The  country  is  in  fact  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  cattle  fields  of  Ar- 
gentina, Paraguay  and  Motto  Grosso,  and 
it  may  eventually  be  one  of  the  great 
meat  baskets  of  the  United  States.  The 
land  already  swarms  with  wild  cattle, 
and  great  herds  are  now  feeding  along 
the  banks  of  the  Pilcamayo  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco.  There 
are  wild  cattle  also  in  northern  Bolivia, 
next  to  Brazil,  very  near  the  tract  of 
r>,000,000  acres  taken  up  by  Murdo  Mac- 
kenzie and  the  Brazil  Land  and  Cattle 
company.  That  tract  has  the  best  of 
pasture  and  it  is  already  stocked  with 
150,000  beef  cattle. 

Eastern  Part  of  Republic  the  Best 

During  my  stay  In  La  Paz  I  have  met 
a  number  of  explorers  from  eastern 
Bolivia.  I  have  also  gone  over  the  maps 
with  Dr.  Manuel  Vicente  Bolivian,  the 
head  of  the  national  bureau  of  statistics 
and  the  best  posted  man  in  the  world 
on  the  geography  and  resources  of  this 
country.  Dr.  Bolivian  tells  me  that  the 
eastern  part  of  the  republic  is  by  far  the 
best  part  of  It,  and  that  it  will  some  day 
support  a  vast  population.  He  describes 
It  as  well  watered  by  tributaries  of  the 


to  be  good.  The  chief  difficulty  will  be 
the  getting  of  the  oil  to  the  market.  The 
distance  across  country  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  in  a  straight  line  is  considerably 
more  than  1,000  miles,  and  this  will  ne- 
cessitate the  pumping  of  the  oil  over  the 
high  plateau  of  Brazil.  If  a  pipe  line 
should  be  run  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
field  down  to  Asuncion  in  Paraguay,  and 
thence  through  the  Parana  valley  to 
Buenos  Aires,  the  distance  would  be  al- 
most twice  as  great,  but  the  slope  would 
be  gradual  and  uninterrupted  all  the  way 
to  the  sea.  Such  a  pipe  line  would  have 
the  markets  of  the  fast  populating  coun- 
try of  Argentina  on  the  way,  and  the  oil 
would  command  a  ready  market  there 
for  both  fuel  and  lighting. 

More  Gold  than  Coal 

As  to  coal,  so  far  none  of  value  has 
been  discovered  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
There  is  said  to  be  some  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  on  the 
coast  of  southern  Chile  there  are  great 
beds  that  run  far  out  under  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  latter  mines  have  been 
worked  for  generations,  and  they  still 
supply  a  large  part  of  the  fuel  of  the 
west  coast  There  is  no  coal  in  Brazil 
sufficiently  good  to  make  steam  or  smelt 
iron,  and  so  far  Argentina,  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay  have  shown  no  fuel  of  value. 
Mr.  Forbes,  an  eminent  English  geolo- 
gist, who  has  done  some  work  In  eastern 
Bolivia,  says  that  an  enormous  carboni- 
ferous deposit  probably  exists  at  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Andes  and  that  geo- 
logic conditions  lead  to  that  belief.  No 
soundings  or  borings  have  yet  been  made, 
but  one  evidence  is  the  petroleum  springs 
thirty  miles  from  Santa  Cruz. 

As  to  the  gold  of  eastern  Bolivia,  the 
Indians  have  for  ages  been  washing  it 


out  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Benl,  and 
the  gravel  of  that  stream  shows  color  all 
the  way  down  the  Amazon.  It.  is  be- 
lieved that  a  great  part  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Incas  came  from  the  Benl; 
and  the  English  and  American  miners 
are  prospecting  In  that  region  today. 
Gold  is  being  found  in  Matto  Grosso, 
just  across  the  borders  from  eastern  Bo- 
livia. They  are  working  placers  In  the 
provinces  of  Santa  Javier  and  also  In 
Santa  Rosa,  where  during  the  dry  sea- 
son they  bore  for  thirty  to  forty-five 
feet  down  into  the  beds  of  the  canals 
and  wash  the  dirt.  Many  of  the  rivers 
of  eastern  Bolivia  have  never  been  pros- 
pected. They  have  a  deep  undercurrent, 
and  run  over  slate  and  granite  so  that 
the  rough  tools  and  clumsy  methods  so 
far  used  have  not  proved  efficient,  except 
where  there  are  alluvial  deposits  thrown 
up  by  the  streams.  These  deposits  are 
usually  about  three  or  four  feet  wide,  and 
of  about  the  same  depth.  Some  gold  is 
being  found  In  the  River  Quisere,  which 
is  about  fifty  miles  long.  The  Quisere 
flows  over  a  bed  of  quartz  upon  which  is 
an  alluvial  deposit  containing  gold  that 
could  be  worked  by  the  use  of  dredges. 
There  are  also  quartz  deposits  in  the 
neighborhood  of  theso  rivers,  and  the 
placer  miners  report  the  finding  of 
quartz,  visibly  incrusted  with  gold- 
There  is  one  quartz'  vein  in  Santa  Rosa, 
called  the  Clemente,  whose  every  test 
shown  gold. 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  is  in  the 
getting  in  of  machinery  and  the  reduction 
of  the  ores.  So  far  there  are  practically 
no  means  of  transportation. 

Question  of  Communication 

And-  this  brings  me  to  the  question  of 
communications.  South  America  is  at 
the  beginning  of  a  great  railroad  era. 
New  lines  are  being  built  in  nearly  all  of 
the  republics  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
continent,  and  many  roads  have  been  pro- 
jected to  open  up  new  territory.  There 
are  several  already  planned  and  sur- 
veyed that  will  materially  affect  eastern 
Bolivia.  One  is  the  extension  of  the 
Antofagasta  railroad  which  runs  from 
the  Pacific  ocean  across  the  desert  to  the 
great  tin  mining  town  of  Uyuni,  and 
thence  on  to  the  plateau  of  the  Andes, 
ending  here  at  La  Paz.  This  line  has 
built  a  branch  from  Uyuni  to  the  town  of 
Tupiza,  and  it  is  now  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Argentine  railroad  system, 
Only  about  100  miles  remains  to  be  built, 
but  when  this  is  completed  there  will  be 
a  transcontinental  route  across  Bolivia 
from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  Atlantic. 
This  road  will  pass  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  country,  and  not  very  far 
away  from  the  oil  fields. 

Another  possibility  of  opening  up  east- 
ern Bolivia  lies  in  the  railroads  the  Bra- 
zilians are  building  into  Matto  Grosso. 
They  have  surveyed  lines  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  seacoast  at  the  bay  of  Sao  Fran- 
cisco with  the  cattle  regions  of  Matto 
Grosso  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Bolivian  boundary. 

The  pastures  of  Matto  Grosso  will  sup- 
port millions  of  stock  and  they  are  only 
about  as  far  from  Sao  Paulo,  the  great 
city  of  southern  Brazil,  as  from  New 
York  to  Cleveland.  The  Brazil  Land  and 
Cattle  company  has  formed  an  alliance 
with  one  of  the  large  packing  companies 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  now 
erecting  packing  houses  at  Sao  Paulo. 
The  cattle  of  Matto  Grosso  will  be  sent 
there  by  railroad  and  will  be  killed, 
dressed  and  frozen  preparatory  to  their 
export  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  short  extension  of  this  projected 
road  would  reach  the  cattle  fields  of 
eastern  Bolivia  and  bring  them  much 
nearer  the  seaboard  than  our  cattle  fields 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  from  where  we 
have  shipped  vast  quantities  of  meat  to 
Europe. 

Great  Railway  System  Planned 

Another  probability  of  the  near  future 
is  that  railroads  will  be  built  from  the 
Argentine  boundary  through  eastern  Bo- 
livia to  Corumba,  Brazil,  with  a  railway 
center  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  latter  town 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the  petroleum  terri- 
tory, and  it  will  eventually  be  a  great  rail- 
road center. 

A  line  has  been  surveyed  from  there  to 
the  Marmore  river,  which  runs  Into  the 
Madeira  and  on  to  the  Amazon,  and  In  the 
far  future  this  may  be  extended  through 
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the  Amazon  valley  to  Iquitos.  Another 
roai  has  been  surveyed  from  the  city  of 
Cochabamia,  high  up  in  the  mountains 
southeast  to  La  Paz,  to  connect  with  the 
Santa  Gruz  extension  where  it  joins  the 
Marmore.  All  of  these  lines,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  southern  connection  with 
the  Argentine  system,  are  in  the  future. 
However,  the  Bolivian  government  has 
decided  that  the  Andean  regions  and  the 
eastern  plains  must  be  united  and  it  is 
planning  railroads  to  that  end. 

At  the  present  time  eastern  Bolivia  is 
practically  inaccessible  and  it  cannot  be 
opened  up  to  colonization  until  railroads 
are  built.  There  is  mo  way  to  get  into 
the  countrji«xeepting  on  loot  or  on  mule 
back,  and  no  way  to  get  the  crops  out- 
When  the  railroad  is  completed  to  Co- 
niaba  the  cattle  cam  be  driven  there  and 
shipped  to  the  markets  of  eastern  Brazil; 
but  just  now  it  is  not  possible  lo  send 
them  down  to  Buenos  Aires  on  account  of 
the  heavy  freight  rates  on  the  steamers 
on  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers. 

So  far  all  of  the  Bolivian  railway 
building  has  been  confined  to  the  pla- 
teau and  its  connections  with  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  The  most  of  the  cities  are 
still  inaccessible  except  upon  mules,  and 
there  are  towns  of  20.000  and  30,000  and 
more  that  can  be  reached  only  by  mules. 
Away  from  the  railroads  there  are  prac- 
tically no  hotels  fit  for  a  white  man  to 
live  in.  The  country  inns  are  more  like 
stables  than  anything  else,  and  in  the 
cut-of-the-way  places  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  buy  food  of  the  Indians  or  to 
obtain  quarters  in  their  huts  for  the 
night.  The  beds  of  the  inns  are  plat- 
forms made  of  stone  or  sun-dried  brick, 
and  the  bedding  is  often  lousy  and  dirty. 
One  should  carry  a  camp  bed,  and  he 
should  be  supplied  with  rugs,  heavy  boots 
and  a  rubber  coat  or  poncho.  He  should 
also  carry  along  some  pimisicns. 


T— J"IHERE  are  in  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska- several  farmers'  ship- 
as  ping  associations.  Some  have 
SSSJ)  have  been  successful,  others  the 
'  '    reverse.    One  of  the  successful 

organizations  of  this  kind  is  located  at 
Albion,  Neb.,  and  known  as  the  Abion 
Live  Stock  Shipping  Association.  It  was 
organized  in  November,  1909,  wth  122 
members.  The  following  year,  1910,  there 
were  thirty  cars  of  live  stock  shipped 
by  this  association,  the  net  proceeds  of 
which  amounted  to  $41,993.  In  1911  there 
were  added  115  members,  and  during  that 
year  109  cars  of  stock  of  different  kinds 
were  shipped,  net  proceeds  amounting  to 
$114,900.  In  1912  seventy-five  more  mem- 
bers joined  the  association.  During  this 
year  105  cars  were  shipped,  for  which 
was  received  $118,017.  In  1913  seventy-five 
more  farmers  became  affiliated  with  the 
association,  during  which  year  120  cars 
were  shipped,  for  which  these  men  re- 
ceived $162,013.  Up  to  August  1  this  year 
forty-nine  members  were  .  added  to  the 
roll  of  membership  and  from  January  1 
to  August  1  ninety  cars  of  stock  were 
shipped,  netting  the  shippers  $118,009. 

At  the  present  time  the  total  member- 
ship of  this  association  is  436.  The  mem- 
bership fee  is  $1.  The  association  holds 
annual  meetings,  at  which  time  are 
elected  regular  officers  and  a  board  of 
directors,  which  have  charge  of  its  af- 
fairs. The  actual  work  is  done  by  a 
manager,  who  is  elected  by  the  board 
of  directors,  and  he  is  paid  for  his  serv- 
ices $5  per  car  for  each  car  shipped  out. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Lamb,  manager  of  this  as- 
sociation, tells  us  that  their  record 
shows  the  average  shrinkage  for  hogs  to 
be  about  200  pounds  per  car.  Each  ship- 
per stands  his  own  docks  and  also  the 
losses  incurred  by  his  hogs  being  sold 
subject.  When  this  organization  was 
started  in  1909  there  were  three  lo- 
cal stock  buyers  located  in  Albion, 
each  doing  a.  good  business.  For  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  no  lo- 
cal buyer,  as  it  has  been  impossible  for 
a  local  man  to  buy  enough  stock  to  war- 
rant his  staying  in  business.  Every 
car  of  stock  that  has  been  shipped  out  of  | 
Albion  for  the  market  in  the  last  two 
years  has  been  shipped  by  the  owner  | 
himself  or  by  this  association,  which  is  i 
rather  conclusive  proof  of  the  confidence  j 


During  my  stay  here  I  have  gone  over 
the  exhibit  that  Bolivia  has  prepared  for 
the  ■San  Francisco  exposition.  A  large 
part  of  this  comes  from  eastern  Bolivia. 
It  includes  with  other  things,  samples  of 
fine  timber  found  there.  About  one-fifth 
of  that  whole  country  is  covered  with 
trees.  The  area  is  as  large  as  the  state 
of  Missouri  and  the  timber  is  about  the 
finest  in  South  America.  Some  of  it  is 
so  hard  it  will  turn  the  edge  of  an.  ax, 
and  a  great  leal  of  it  takes  a  beautiful 
polish.  The  cabinet  woods  include  ebony, 
walnut,  mahogany,  cedar  and  lignum- 
vitae.  Some  of  the  trees  are  of  great 
girth  and  height,  and  the  wood  is  so 
heavy  that  it  will  not  float.  It  will  re- 
quire railroads  or  steamers  to  bring  it 
to  the  markets.  There  are  also  many 
rubber  trees — trees  that  bear  the  silk 
cotton  and  those  producing  vegetable 
wax.  Samples  a£  all  these  products  will 
be  sent  to  San  Francisco. 

Among  the  exhibits  from  the  same 
region  are  cacao  and  tobacco,  and  also 
Indian  corn.  Eastern  Bolivia  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  great  corn  countries  of  the 
future.  Corn  grows  well  not  only  in  the 
low  valleys,  but  everywhere  throughout 
the  plains  I  have  described.  The  samples 
of  corn  to  be  sent  to  San  Francisco  com- 
prise twenty-five  different  varieties,  some 
grains  being  not  bigger  than  popcorn, 
while  others  are  as  large  as  the  largest 
thumb  nail  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick.  This  latter  kind  grows  on  the 
plateau,  where  the  elevation  is  not  too 
great.  The  color  is  snow  white,  and  the 
corn  is  so  soft  that  it  appears  to  be  made 
of  flour  pressed  into  shape.  Another 
variety  is  jet  black,  and  others  are  red 
and  pink.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  could  be  crossed  with  our  American 
corn  to  advantage. 

May  Be  Great  Cotton  Lands 

Eastern  Bolivia  may  be  one  of  the  cot- 


farmers  and  stock  growers  in  this  com- 
munity have  in  the  integrity  and  square 
dealing  of  the  management.  This  organ- 
ization is  run  strictly  for  the  farmers. 
All  speculators  are  barred  from  becom- 
ing members.  No  man  is  allowed  a  mem- 
bership certificate  unless  he  is  a  pro- 
ducer of  live  stock. 

In  talking  to  Mr.  Lamb  about  methods 
used  in  their  business,  one  plan  he  fol- 
lowed appealed  to  us  as  being  very  prac- 
tical and  fair,  and  that  is  putting  in  the 
same  car  hogs  coming,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  same  distance.  This  plan 
eliminates  the  inequality  of  shrinkage 
when  the  car  would  be  made  up  partly 
of  hogs  hauled  possibly  a  mile  and  partly 
of  hogs'  hauled  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The 
fellow  living  close  can  easily  fill  his  hogs 
well  before  starting  from  home,  making 
his  shrinkage  large  from  the  scales  at 
Albion  to  South  Omaha.  The  man  who 
hauls  his  hogs  a  considerable  distance 
has  a  greater  shrinkage  on  his  hogs  be- 
fore weighing  them  at  the  shipping  point, 
consequently  a  smaller  shrinkage  from 
the  scales  at  Albion  to  South  Omaha 
than  does  the  man  making  a  short  wagon 
haul.  This  is  a  matter  of  Which  it  might 
be  well  for  managers  of  other  shipping 
associations  to  make  note,  if  they  are  not 
already  following  this  plan.  Every  ship- 
ment is  settled  for  in  cash  as  soon  as 
returns  are  received.  All  expenses  inci- 
dent to  this  particular  shipment  are 
charged  against  the  car,  including  the 
manager's  salary  and  any  telegraph  or 
telephone  messages  necessary. 

The  dollar  membership  fee  is  used  for 
buying  incidentals,  such  as  tools,  nails, 
stationary,  etc.  This  paper  is  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  if  they  are  managed  in 
the  right  way  these  farmers'  shipping  as- 
sociations can  be  of  great  value  in  any 
community.  The  middleman's  profit  is 
cut  out  and  the  farmer  gets  the  full 
price,  less  expense,  for  which  his  hogs 
are  sold.  Some  of  these  farmers'  ship- 
ping associations  have  been  unfortunate 
in  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  man- 
ager who  has  exploited  them  to  his  own 
gain  instead  of  looking  out  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  members  of  the  association. 

It  might  be  well  for  farmers  in  locali- 
ties who  contemplate  an  organization  of 
I  this  kind  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Lamb 
i  and  get  their  plan  of  work  and  a  copy 
I  of  their  bylaws  and  plans. 


ton  lands  of  the  future.  The  people  have 
been  experimenting  with  seed  from 
America  and  Egypt,  and  they  find  that 
they  can  grow  cotton  all  the  way  from 
8.000  or  9,000  feet  above  the  sea  down- 
ward. Indeed,  some  good  cotton  is  being 
raised  in  the  depressions  of  the  high 
plateau  of  the  Andes  and  on  the  slopes 
that  lead  down  into  the  valleys.  Some 
has  been  grown  even  at  two  miles  above 
the  sea.  This  is  the  case  near  Cuzco, 
Peru.  When  I  called  on  the  governor  of 
that  province  and  asked  as  to  the  agri- 
cultnral  development  of  the  Andean 
region  he  told  me  that  they  were  suc- 
cessfully experimenting  with  cotton  and 
tea.  He  brought  out  some  cotton  balls 
which  he  had  produced  on  his  own  farm 
near  Cuzco.  The  staple  was  compara- 
tively short,  but  the  lint  was  beautifully 
white  and  silky.  That  cotton  was  planted 
in  January,  and  it  was  ready  for  picking 
in  August.  The  governor  said  that  tea 
did  very  well,  and  that  he  believed  the 
mountainsides  lining  the  valley  of  Cuzco 
might  some  day  be  covered  with  tea 
gardens.  So  far,  the  bushes  have  been 
grown  only  in  a  small  way.  The  seed 
has  been  imported  from  Japan  and  China. 
The  plants  are  easily  grown,  and,  as  the 
labor  used  costs  only  about  15  cents  a 
day,  it  is  thought  that  the  business  can 
be  made  a  profitable  one. 

One. of  the  reasons  for  the  tea  experi- 
ments has  been  the  hope  that  it  might 
take  the  place  of  the  coca  shrub,  .which 
is  now  being  grown  at  comparatively  low 
profits,  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  cocaine.  There  are  vast  tracts 
in  Peru  and  Bolivia  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  this  plant,  which  in  its  habits  is  not 
unlike  tea.  It  thrives  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  western  plateaus.  It  is  set 
out  in  plantations,  and  the  third  year 
after  sprouting  it  is  ready  to  crop.  The 
leaves  are  then  stripped  from  the  shrub 
and  dried  flat.    They  are  then  put  up  in 

$500  For  Your 

Old  Straw  Stacks! 

How  to  Profit  $2.50  a  Ton 
From  Straw  Right  On 
Your  Own  Place. 

Don't  Burn  It- 
It's  Worth  Money! 


Two  years  ago  William  Knop,  of  Pres- 
ton, Kansas,  didn't  realize  that  his  old 
straw  stacks  could)  be  made  to  yield  an 
extra  cash  profit  of  $500.00  a  year  but 
he  knows  it  now,  because  he  spread 
those  stacks  on  his  wheat  land  a  year 
ago,  and  banked  an  extra  $500.00  as  the 
net  result.  He  estimates  his  benefits 
at  twice  that. 

Curtis  M.  Brown,  of  Attica,  Kansas, 
•did  even  better  by  straw  mulching  his 
new  alfalfa  seeding  as  well  as  his 
wheat. 


Hundreds  of  other  progressive  far- 
mers in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  saving  their  stacks  for  years, 
and  are  now  converting  old  straw  into 
gold  with  the  use  of  a  straw  spreader, 
simply  by  turning  it  back  onto  the  soil 
and  allowing  it  to  do  its  work  as  the 
one  great  natural  fertilizer. 

When  used  in  this  way  the  straw 
stack  saves  money  and!  makes  money  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  eliminates  the 
usual  large  investment  made  every  year 
for  commercial  fertilizer.  It  returns  to 
the  soil  those  priceless  plant  elements 
taken  from  it  in  the  production  of 
"bumper"  grain  crops.  It  builds  up  the 
Ihumus  supply,  conserves  moisture,  acts 
as  a  windshield  in  preventing  soil  blow- 
ing, and  aids  as  much  as  five  bushels 


bags,  and  brought  to  the  cities  where 
they  are  peddled  out  to  the  natives. 

All  of  the  Indians  chew  coca  leaves, 
and  the  demand  for  them  is  enormous. 
Every  farm  hand  has  to  have  them,  and 
an  allowance  of  coca  is  a  part  of  the 
contract  with  all  the  miners.  The  coca 
leaves  are  also  shipped  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States  to  be  manufactured  into 
the  cocaine  of  commerce. 

Among  the  products  of  eastern  Bolivia 
are  rubber  and  quinine.  Bolivia  has  been 
producing  millions  of  pounds  of  rubber 
every  year  and  there  are  rubber  camps 
scattered  all  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon.  Just  now  these  camps  are  in  a 
bad  way  on  account  of  the  competition, 
the  rubber  of  South  America  is  having 
with  that  of  Ceylon  and  Malaysia,  which, 
although  cultivated,  can  be  produced  at  a 
far  less  cost  than  that  of  the  wild  trees 
of  eastern  Bolivia. 

For  a  similar  reason  there  i3  also  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  product  of  the  cinchona 
tree  from  which  comes  our  quinine.  Quin- 
ine is  often  called  Peruvian  bark.  It  first 
came  from  Peru,  but  later  from  the  trees 
that  grow  wild  in  this  country.  For  a 
long  time  Bolivia  and  Peru  had  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  quinine  production,  and  in 
order  to  hold  it  they  forbade  the  sending 
of  cinchona  seeds  away  from  the  country. 
However,  some  were  sneaked  out  and 
taken  to  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  India. 
Plantations  were  started  there  and  within 
a  few  years  the  Indian  quinine  was  com- 
peting with  that  of  South  America.  Later 
still  the  seeds  were  carried  to  Java,  and 
now  Java  is  producing  most  of  the  quinine 
of  the  world.  In  the  meantime,  the  prices 
have  steadily  fallen.  The  bark  which  in 
1S82  brought  something  like  $2  a  pound  in 
Bolivian  money,  now  sells  for  a  bagatelle, 
and  the  cultivated  plantations  that  were 
set  out  here  are  run  at  a  loss. 
(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


and  even  more  per  acre  to  the  wheat 
yield  and  increases  other  crops  in  pro- 
portion. 

You  will  say  that  all  this  is  an  old 
story  to  you.  that  everyone  realizes 
the  value  of  straw  as  a  fertilizer  and 
soil-saver,  but  that  everyone  also 
knows  what  a  strenuous  task  is  before 
him  when  he  undertakes  to  spread  his; 
fields  with  straw  by  the  old-time  pitch- 
fork and!  hand  method. 

Yes,  that  is  the  strong  argument 
against  the  use  of  straw  as  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, and  many  stacks  would  continue 
to  "go  up  in  smoke"  and  take  good  dol- 
lars along  with  them  if  that  were  the 
only  method  to  be  used. 

But  it  isn't  the  only  method,  in  fact 
the  "pitchfork  and  hand"  method  is  not 
the  method  used  by  Knop  and  Brown 
and  others  metioned  above. 

A  new  labor-saver,  soil  builder  ami 
money-maker  for  the  farmer  has  lately 
been  perfected  to  perform  this  very 
service.  It  is  known  as  the  "Simplex" 
Straw  Spreader,  and  it  is  being  manu- 
factured and  distributed  among  thou- 
sands of  American  farmers  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  modern  farm  machinery 
experts,  the  Manson  Campbell  Co.,  375 
West  10th  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

It  was  the  "Simplex"  that  led  Win. 
Knop  to  the  way  to  $500.00  extra  profit 
money  from  his  farm  last  vear — just  as 
it  is  now  showing  thousands  of  others 
the  way  to  these  most  acceptable  "ex- 
tra profits." 

The  "Simplex-*  works  to  perfection 
under  most  exacting  conditions. 

You  can  attach  it  to  anv  header, 
barge  or  hay  frame,  fill  it  high  witli 
straw,  wet  or  dry.  even  old  ro'tt.n 
stack  bottoms  or  manure  and  cover  the 
ground  thoroughly  and  evenly  over  a 
strip  12  to  20  feet  wide. 

You  can  easily  spread  20  acres  or 
more  a  day,  and  the  labor  it  performs, 
the  time  it  saves  and  the  soli  it  bu:  •  s, 
will  pay  for  it  in  10  hours'  time.  It  is 
possible  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  single  day. 

Mr.  Manson  Campbelt  has  announced 
a  special  offer  for  the  readers  of  this 
Paper,  which  enables  you  to  put  the 
"Simplex"  to  the  most  exacting  test — 
to  try  it  out  in  your  own  wav  on  your 
farm  for  30  days  without  risking  a  dol- 
lar of  your  money  in  the  purchase,  and 
in  30  days  the  machine  will  give  you. 
service  that  will  pay  its  cost  many 
times  over. 

A  very  interesting  and  very  instruc- 
tive book  on  straw  fertilizer  and  the 
"Simplex"  Spreadier  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Campbell.  The  book  con- 
tains pictures  of  scores  of  the  best 
known  and  most  successful  farmers, 
agricultural  experts  and  farm  journal 
editors  and  their  experience  with  the 
use  of  straw  as  a  soil-builder  and  profit- 
maker.  The  book  and  full  information 
about  the  special  30-day  free  trial,  no-- 
money-down  offer  to  our  readers  will 
be  sent  free  and  postpaid  to  all  who 
will  write  the  Manson  Campbell  Com- 
pany, 375  West  10th  St,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  We  advise  our  readers  to  write  for 
the  book  and  investigate  thla  liberal 
offer. — Advertisement. 


Successful  Shipping  Association 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 


August  22,  1914 


Offered  at  $50  Per  Acre  on  Liberal  Terms 

Small  Cash  Payment 
Red  River  Valley  Lands 

are  the  equal  of  any  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  black  top  soil  runs 
from  18  inches  to  several  feet  in  depth.  It's  rotted  vegetation  mixed 
with  mineral.    No  fertilizer  ever  needed  if  its  fertility  is  conserved. 

We  own  100  improved  farms.  Wfe  have  too  many,  more  than 
we  can  handle  well.  They  are  great  bargains  at  our  prices.  They 
are  worth  much  more,  but  we  bought  years  ago,  so  we  can  give  you 
the  advantage. 

Enormous  crops  in  the  Red  River  Valley  and  adjoining  terri- 
tory.   Nothing  like  it  ever  known. 

These  farms  can  be  had  now  for  from  $35  to  $50  per  acre,  on 
easy  terms;  small  down  payment. 

Here  you  have  all  the  advantages  you  have  where  you  are,  in- 
cluding fine  roads,  good  schools,  churches,  lodges,  etc.  Water  fin© 
and  plenty  of  it.  Only  a  few  hours  by  train  from  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Duluth — markets  which  take  every  farm  product  at  a 
high  price.  Potatoes  yield  enormously  and  the  quality  is  very  high. 
Let  us"  send  interesting  illustrated  booklet  free.  Low  tax  rate. 
Cheap  excursion.    Write  to 

F.  W.  McL-EAN,  Gen,  Mgr. 

Red  River  Valley  Land  Company 

FARGO,  N.  D. 


FARM  ERS 
ATTENTION 

WANTED*: 

Location  for  seven  $150,000.00  Con- 
densed Milk  Plants  and!  twelve  $115,- 
000.00  Milk,  Flour  and  Sugar  Plants. 
We  sell  no  stock  cw  bonds,  nor  ask  for 
free  site.  Show  us  you  have  natural 
surroundings  to  develop  into  dairy 
country  if  milk  prices  are  such  to 
make  it  possible  to  do  so  at  a  profit. 
Send  full  information  of  your  advan- 
tages, pictures  of  farms,  publications, 
books,  etc.,  to 

HERMAN  R  FRANZ  EN 

Ephrata,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 


Free  Land 
Information 

Send  a  two-cent  stamp 
and  find  out  what  you 
want  to*  know  about  any 
locality  you  are  interest- 
ed in. 

Tell  us  just  what  the  loca- 
tion is  and  we  can  tell  you 
about  its  crops,  climate,  live 
stock,  government  lands,  etc.. 

This  service  is  free  to  our 
readers.  Address 


Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  real  U. 


Montana's 
Greatest 
Wheat  Growing 
Section 

The  Famous  Lake  Basin 
District 

Where  Crop  Failures  Axe 
Unknown. 

Where   Winter   Wheat  Average* 
Thirty  Bushels  Per  Acre 
Every  Tear. 

Where  We  BaSse  All  Kinds  of 
Fruit,  as  Well  as  Vegeta- 
bles and  Grain. 

Our  Climate  I*  Ideal. 
Very  Best  of  Water.    Springs  or 
Running-  Water  on  Every 
Section  of  Land. 

I  own  and  control  over  100,000 
acres  of  the  best  lands  in  this  dis- 
trict   My  prices  range  from 

$10  to  $45  Per  Acre 

according  to  location;  quality  of 
land,  improvements,  etc.  Terms 
given  to  suit  purchaser.  I  also 
make  farm  loans  to  net  investor 
7%.  Can  give  best  of  references 
"Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  All 
questions  answered. 

E.  B.  KINGMAN 

BROADVIEW,  -  -  MONTANA. 


Where  Will  You  Locate? 


(CONTINUED    FROM/  PAGE  SEVEN) 


STOCKMEN— ATTENTION 

We  have  thousands  of  acrcg  Mourn  River  LiOop 
lanilH  for  wile  large  or  small  tracts  $25  to  $30  por 
acre,  $2  per  acre  down,  balanco  20  annual  pay- 
ments. Uunllmltcd  supply  liny,  pasture  and  pure 
water.  Good  markets,  eh  u  rcheit,  schools.  Come  and 
see  the  fine  alfalfa, corn  and  rattle.  Hire  refunded 
purchasers  Write  for  special  H.  H.  rates  and  book- 
let.   Northern  Trading  Co.,  Owners,  Towner,  N.  D. 


The  Ozark  Country 

What  is  generally  referred  to  as  the. 
Ozark  country— most  of  it  is  in  southern 
Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas— Is  a 
rather  mountainous  country  covered  with 
more  or  less  timber  and  brush,  some- 
what stony  in  places  and  containing  a 
number  of  small,  rich  valleys.  Stock 
raising  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in 
the  Ozarks,  for  which  many  parts  of  this 
strip  are  very  well  adapted.  Dairying  is 
being  carried  on  much  more  extensively 
than  in  years  gone  by,  and  the  farmer 
who  is  taking  up  and  pushing  the  dairy 
business  is,  generally  speaking,  making 
it  a  success.  Cotton  and  peanuts  are  two 
of  the  main  crops.  Various  kinds  of 
tame  and  wild  grasses  grow  well  here. 
The  Ozark  country,  like  many  other 
southern  localities,  is  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front  as  a  hog-raising  district.  Some 
districts  in  the  Ozarks  are  successfully 
raising  hogs  and  shipping  them  into 
localities  where  more  corn  is  grown,  sell- 
ing them  as  feeders  at  good  profits  to 
the  raisers. 

One  of  the  successful  industries  carried 
on  in  a  great  many  parts  of  the  Ozark 
region  is  fruit  raising,  particularly  that 
of  apples  and  peaches.  One  traveling 
along  the  railroads  of  this  district  will  see 
little  stations  with  possibly  two  or  three 
buildings  comprising  the  town  and  will 
wonder  why  a  station  was  ever  made 
there.  Inquiry  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  cars  of  peaches  and  apples 
are  annuallly  shipped  from  these  places; 
they  come  from  back  in  the  hills  and 
mountain  sides.  The  natural  climatic 
conditions  of  this  district  seem  to  be 
very  favorable  to  the  production  of  these 
palatable  fruits. 


Florida 


For  many  years  Florida  was  generally 
regarded  as  being  best  adapted  for  win- 
ter homes  for  rich  men  from  other  parts 
of  the  world.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  this  state  is  ideal  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  also  an  ideal  place  for  a  summer 
home.  The  fact  of  its  being  a  peninsula, 
having  water  on  both  sides,  tempers  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  making  the  climate 
most  all  the  year  round  delightful.  Many 
men  from  the  north  have  come  into  this 
state  in  years  past  without  a  practical 
knowledge  of  climatic  or  soil  conditions 
and  in  consequence  made  a  failure  of 
their  intended  pursuits.  In  later  years 
careful  investigation  of  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  have  shown  that  parts  of  this 
state  at  least  are  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  some  crops  on  which  good  results  can 
be  obtained.  There  is  probably  no  place 
where  vegetables  of  practically  all  kinds 
can  be  more  successfully  grown.  All  the 
citrus  fruits  seem  to  thrive  splendidly  in 
central  and  southern  parts  of  Florid?.. 

Don't  go  into  this  state  with  the  idea 
of  making  your  money  out  of  corn,  wheat 
or  oats.  We  would  advise  prospective 
homeseekers  to  make  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  locality  in  which  they  expect 
to  buy  before  making  the  purchase.  Look 
after  soil  conditions  in  particular.  Some 
soils  in  this  state  require  a  great  deal  of 
fertilizing.  Look  carefully  to  the  fact 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  fertilizer  you 
use  will  do  you  the  good  it  should. 

If  you  expect  to  pay  some  considerable 
attention  to  the  question  of  raising  truck, 
see  what  the  average  net  profit  for  a 
number  of  years  on  this  truck  is  likely 
to  be.  This  state  is  being  settled  gener- 
ally by  people  from  the  north  central 
states  and  many  of  them  are  well  pleased 
with  their  new  homes  and  are  making  a 
financial  success  of  the  venture. 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  is  one  of  our  oldest  settled 
states,  yet  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  its  rich  farm  lands  not  now  under  cul- 
tivation. This  will  undoubtedly  seem 
strange  to  many  of  us.  This  state  was 
sorely  affected  by  the  civil  war  and  in 
some  respects  has  not  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  great  calamity.  At  the 
time  of  tho  war  most  of  the  farm  lands 
were  owned  by  large  planters,  who  de- 
pended entirely  on  negro  help  for  their 
farming  operations;  on  account  of  the 
war  this  help  was  all  lost  to  them.  Their 


finances  were  gone,  as  well  as  their 
help  and  work  animals. 

Some  of  these  plantations  are  now 
owned  by  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
owners  in  war  days  and  are  farmed  by 
negroes.  The  planter  lets  the  negro  take 
one  or  more  mules  and  farm  as  many 
acres  as  he  can,  dividing  the  crop  with 
the  landlord.  In  some  of  these  localities 
these  planters  have  not  yet  had  suffi- 
cient help  or  farm  animals  to  put  all 
their  land  into  cultivation,  and  conse- 
quently it  has  been  lying  idle. 

The  richer  lands  in  this  state  lie  along 
the  Red  river  valley  and  in  the  timber 
and  prairie  lands  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  state.  Along  the  gulf  coast  many  of 
the  swamp  land  districts  are  being  re- 
claimed and  put  under  the  plow.  Louisi- 
ana has  been  noted  for  its  great  produc- 
tion of  cane,  and  farmers  have  made 
good  money  in  growing  this  crop.  What 
the  present  tariff  legislation  will  do  in 
respect  to  the  profits  to  be  made  on  cane 
growing  remain  to  be  seen.  Corn  is  very 
successfully  grown,  as  are  many  of  the 
clovers.  But  for  the  boll  weevil,  cotton 
raising  In  this  state  would  be  very 
profitable  and  has  made  good  returns  to 
the  planter  before  this  insect  destroyed 
the  industry. 

Much  cut-over  land  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  in  north  central  Louisiana 
and  to  more  or  less  extent  successfully 
farmed.  This  is  the  pine  country,  and 
soils  are  not  as  productive  in  pine  cut- 
over  lands  as  they  are  in  the  cut-over 
lands  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
where  the  hard  wood  grows.  If  you 
contemplate  buying  any  of  these  pine 
cut-over  lands  it  will  be  money  well 
spent  for  you  to  make  a  personal  inves- 
tigation, not  only  of  the  lands,  but  the 
crops  that  grow  and  the  water.  Prac- 
tically all  these  lands,  to  grow  crops 
successfully,  must  be  fertilized.  Investi- 
gate the  cost  of  this  fertilization  com- 
pared to  the  crops  produced  and  find 
what  your  net  profits  may  be.  Many  of 
tho  cut-over  lands  in  this  part  of  the 
state  we  believe  will  in  time  be  turned 
into  very  profitable  cattle-growing  dis- 
tricts. Profitable  hog  growing,  without 
doubt,  will  be  more  extensively  carried 
on  year  after  year  in  Louisiana.  Stock 
can  be  pastured  twelve  months  in  the 
year  and  the  grains  on  which  they  are 
to  be  fattened  can  be- successfully  grown. 
Some  advantages  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  the  homeseeker  in  all  south- 
ern localities  are  the  minimum  fuel  and 
clothing  expense  and  the  fact  that  in 
most  of  these  localities  vegetables  can  be 
produced  twelve  months  in  the  yeah 

Alabama  and  Mississippi' 

These  two  states  have  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities, containing  thousands  of  acrea 
of  our  richest  and  most  productive  soil. 
One  of  the  main  things  needed  in  these 
states,  as  well  as  most  southern  states, 
is  good,  energetic,  hard-working,  north- 
ern farmers.  In  these  states  a  great 
per  cent  of  the  land  is  farmed  by  negro 
tenants  under  their  own  systems,  which 
are,  to  say  the  least,  very  crude.  Up-to- 
date  agricultural  methods  have  not  gen- 
erally been  pursued.  Many  northern 
farmers  have  gone  into  these  states  and 
been  very  successful. 

Mixed  farming  and  live  stock  raising 
will  undoubtedly  prove  very  profitable 
here.  In  many  parts  of  this  country  al- 
falfa and  other  clovers  are  very  success- 
fully grown.  Corn  is  a  good  crop  and  in 
years  past  cotton  has  been  one  of  the 
good  money  makers.  The  boll  weevil, 
however,  has  driven  the  farmers  of  this 
state  to  diversified  farming  and  various 
kinds  of  fruit  are  successfully  grown, 
and  on  many  of  the  streams  and  in 
groves  set  out  for  that  purpose  pecans 
are  making  a  good  source  of  revenue.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  farming  land 
of  these  states  is  already  under  cultiva- 
tion. There  are.  however,  some  raw 
lands  that  will  bo  valuable  for  the  rais- 
ing of  the  various  crops  grown  in  these 
states. 

Generally  speaking,  the  health  condi- 
tions in  these  states  are  good,  Alabama 
having  one  of  the  lowest  death  rates  of 
any  state  in  the  union.  Like  other  south- 
ern states,  they  are  well  adapted  to  live 
Btock  raising  on  account  of  their  longi 
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pasture  seasons  and  mild  winters.  Hog 
raising  is  not  extensively  carried  on, 
but  will  become,  in  our  opinion,  an  ex- 
tensive industry.  Peanuts  are  largely 
and  successfully  grown.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  peanuts  make  very  val- 
uable hog  feed.  The  hog  can  be  grown 
and  fattened  on  grasses  and  peanuts,  ex- 
cept for  the  last  thirty  days  or  so  of  the 
fattening  period,  when  corn  must  make 
considerable  of  the  ration  for  finishing 
good  hogs. 

Texas 

Texas  is  practically  an  empire  in  itself. 
If  a  stone  wall  were  erected  around  this 
great  state,  allowing  no  imports  of  any 
kind,  the  people  would  scarcely  know  it 
by  deprivation  of  any  of  the  things  they 
now  enjoy.  They  have  their  own  coal 
and  other  fuel  and  raise  great  quantities 
of  cotton  and  wool;  practically  all  kinds 
of  grain  grow  in  different  parts  of  this 
State;  building  timber  is  abundant;  large 
oil  fields  are  situated  in  different  parts 
of  the  state;  alfalfa  and  other  grasses 
grow  luxuriantly  in  many  places;  it  pro- 
duces its  own  sugar.  Part  of  Texas  is 
one  of  the  best  grain-producing  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  many  varieties 
of  fruit  are  profitably  produced,  and  the 
cattle  industry  of  this  great  state  Is  sur- 
passed by  none. 

Probably  no  state  or  part  of  a  state 
has  been  more  discredited  on  account 
of  unscrupulous  land  sharks  than  has 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  As  much  as 
twenty-five  or  more  years  ago  this  great 
strip  of  country  was  exploited  by  land 
sharks  as  being  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful farming  districts  to  be  found  any 
place,  and  great  quantities  of  this  land 
were  sold  at  prices  that  were  ridic- 
ulously high.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
that  the  settlers  going  down  at  that  time 
failed  to  make  good,  nnd  consequently 
that  part  of  Texas  received  a  decided 
"black  eye."  The  facts  in  the  case  are 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas  and  many  farm- 
ers now  located  in  that  part  of  the  state 
are  making  a  success  of  their  business. 
They  have  learned  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it  and  are  mixing  farming  and 
stock  raising,  as  should  be  done  in  prac- 
tically all  farming  districts. 

East  of  the  Panhandle  country  in 
Texas  is  what  is  known  as  the  "black 
wax  belt"  and  an  exceedingly  rich  and 
fertile  farming  country.  The  grains  of 
the  corn-belt  farmer  are  all  raised  in 
this  district.  Cotton  is  also  grown  here 
quite  extensively.  The  farmers  are  rap- 
idly becoming  stock  raisers,  as  well  as 
grain  farmers,  throughout  this  part  of 
the  state. 

Southeastern  Texas  is  the  pin©  lum- 
ber part  of  the  state,  and  as  the  great 
pine  woods  are  being  cleared  it  is  being 
converted  into  more  or  less  of  a  farm- 
ing community.  The  quality  of  the  soil, 
however,  is  not  what  it  is  in  the  Pan- 
handle or  the  black  wax  belt.  South 
and  southeastern  Texas  have  been  in 
the  last  few  years  developed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  as  a  farming  "country. 
Many  localities  in  this  part  of  the  state 
quite  successfully  carry  on  dry  farming, 
raising  cotton,  wheat,  corn  and  different 
varieties  of  kafirs.  "West  and  southwest 
of  San  Antone  considerable  irrigation  is 
being  done  from  artesian  wells  and 
wells  on  which  pumps  are  used. 

Large  tracts  of  land  along  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  river  have  been  sold  to 
homeseekers  to  be  farmed  under  irriga- 
tion from  waters  pumped  out  of  the  Rio 


To  Make  Fine  Kraut 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  NINETEEN) 

above  the  kraut,  a  we/ak  brine  should 
be  made  and  poured  over  it  until  it 
rises  above  the  covering.  After  fer- 
mentation has  taken  place,  however, 
the  kraut  is  kept  in  /a  cool  spot,  and 
if  it  can  be  left  where  it  will  freeze 
slightly,  so  much  the  better,  as  it 
Will  keep  in  fine  condition,  be  of  a 
milder,  sweeter  flavor  and  be  less 
liable  to  promote  digestive  ills.  Tur- 
nips may  be  peeled,  sliced  and  con- 
verted into  kraut  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, or  half  cabbage  and  half  tur- 
nips may  be  used,  which  furnishes 
more  of  a  variety. 

M.  COVERDELL. 


Grande  river.  What  we  previously 
stated  about  the  water  supply  under 
head  of  "Irrigation"  we  want  to  empha- 
size when  the  landseeker  is  contem- 
plating buying  in  this  district.  The  soil 
generally  throughout  this  district  is  very 
rich  and  will  readily  produce  splendid 
crops  if  the  water  is  properly  applied 
and  good  cultivation  follows. 

In  the  mountain  districts  of  south- 
western Texas  are  many  large  ranches. 
We  believe  it  is  one  of  the  good  cattle 
countries.  Some  valleys  between  the 
mountains  are  being  recommended  as 
good  farming  districts.  We  question 
their  availability  for  this  purpose. 

At  the  present  time,  generally  speak- 
ing, Texas  is  a  very  healthy  state.  There 
are.  however,  parts  of  this  state  where 
one  should  look  carefully  into  this  mat- 
ter in  figuring  on  making  a  home. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma  was  so  long  what  was  called 
the  Indian  Territory  that  until  recent 
years  it  has  not  been  regarded  to  any 
great  extent  as  the  home  of  the  white 
man.  Recent  years,  however,  have 
brought  a  very  large  immigration  of 
farmers  from  the  central  and  eastern 
states  into  this  new  country.  Generally 
speaking,  the  soil  in  Oklahoma  is  good. 
Like  all  other  states,  however,  there  are 
poor  spots.  Corn,  cotton  and  oats  are 
crops  quite  successfully  grown.  Alfalfa 
in  many  localities  is  proving  to  the 
farmers  that  this  splendid  forage  plant 
is  as  valuable  and  can  be  as  successfully 
grown  in  Oklahoma  as  it  could  be  in 
any  other  state.  But  most  of  the  set- 
tlers who  moved  into  this  state  to  make 
their  homes  had  already  been  taught 
the  lesson  of  diversified  farming  or  the 
combination  of  grain  or  live  stock  grow- 
ing, and  consequently  this  kind  of  farm- 
ing is  quite  largely  carried  on  in  this 
state.  We  feel  safe  in  saying  that,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  population,  no 
state  Yias  more  rapidly  developed  in  suc- 
cessful hog  growing  than  in  Oklahoma. 
Peanuts  are  very  successfully  grown  in 
practically  all  parts  of  this  state.  On 
many  of  the  farms  the  hogs  are  brought 
to  within  about  thirty  days  of  the  mar- 
ket on  peanuts  and  alfalfa,  being  fin- 
ished up  on  corn  or  a  combination  of 
corn  and  cottonseed  meal. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
land  in  this  state  not  yet  under  culti- 
vation. The  man  who  goes  into  this 
state  to  make  farming  his  principal  oc- 
cupation should  go  there  with  the  reali- 
zation of  the  fact  that  he  has  work  to 
do  and  plenty  of  it.  This  state  gener- 
ally does  not  have  the  rainfall  of  some 
of  the  states  farther  south  and  south- 
east and  successfully  to  grow  the  crops  in 
the  ordinary  way,  intensive  farming 
must  be  largely  practiced. 

North  Dakota 

North  Dakota  is  one  of  the  prairie 
states,  and,  as  all  others  of  its  kind,  was 
used  in  the  early  days  for  ranches.  The 
settler  giving  his  attention  to  farming 
began  operations  in  North  Dakota  in  the 
early  '70s.  Settling  by  farmers  carrying) 
on  general  farming  operations  has  grad- 
ually increased  since  that  time,  until 
now  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
land  in  this  state  being  used  for  raising 
the  general  grain  crops.  But,  taking  the 
state  as  a  whole,  only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  land  is  now  under  cultivation.  Up 
to  a  few  years  ago  fully  50  per  cent  of 
the  lands  of  this  state  were  in  the  hands 
of  speculators,  but,  generally  speaking, 
sales  now  being  made  are  to  actual  set- 
tlers. 

The  small  grain  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  speltz  and  flax  grow  well  in  this 
■tate.  Wheat  is  the  main  one  of  these 
crops.  North  Dakota  has  become  fa- 
mous for  its  large  wheat  fields,  being 
the  second  wheat  state  in  the  union.  It 
is  certainly  a  great  sight  to  travel  along 
among  the  great  wheat  fields  of  this 
state  at  harvest  time  and  see  possibly 
twenty  or  more  binders  at  work  in  one 
field. 

Alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  and  millet  are 
the  hay  crops  principally  grown.  Cattle 
raising  is  carried  on  in  many  parts  of 
the  state  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
dry  winters  being  particularly  favorable 
to  the  cattle  industry.  Very  much  of  the 
soil  in  North  Dakota  is  a  dark  loam, 
underlaid  with  a  clay  subsoi.  Dairying 
is  an  industry  that  is  rather  in  Its  in- 
fancy in  this  state,  but  is  one  that  will 
be    rapidly    pushed    to    the    front.  We 


look  for  an  extended  amount  of  silo 
building  to  be  carried  on  in  the  farming 
districts  of  the  state.  Generally  speak- 
ing, corn  can  be  well  grown  for  _silage 
purposes  and  we  believe  farmers  will 
adopt  this  modern  method  of  making 
their  farms  pay  a  better  revenue  than 
they  have  heretofore  done. 

South  Dakota 

South  Dakota  is  a  state  of  various 
kinds  of  lands  and  soil,  possessing  some 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  poorest. 
The  southeastern  part  of  the  state  is 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  settled  and 
the  best  mixed  farming  localities  of  the 
state.  Corn,  various  small  grains  and 
alfalfa  grow  quite  successfully  in  this 
section.  The  corn  generally  grown 
is  of  somewhat  smaller  variety  than  in 
the  states  farther  south.  We  can  in- 
clude in  this  territory  a  few  sections  of 
country  west  of  the  Missouri  river  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  This  is  a 
much  newer  country;  the  settlers  here 
have  become  prosperous  and  are  raising 
good  crops. 

That  part  of  the  state  east  of  the  river, 
commencing  about  the  central  part  and 
running  north,  is  more  of  a  small  grain 
country.  Generally  speaking,  it  has  a 
very  good  soil,  but  in  some  localities  is 
deficient  in  rainfall  some  years.  Set- 
tlers locating  here  should  investigate 
this  matter. 

Southwestern  South  Dakota  is  what  is 
termed  the  Black  Hills  country,  part  of 
it  being  exceedingly  rough.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  watered  by  various  streams 
along  the  valleys,  in  which  alfalfa  is 
being  very  successfully  grown.  Many 
of  these  alfalfa  fields  are  productive 
through  irrigation  from  the  waters  ob- 
tained from  these  various  streams. 
Many  successful  cattle  ranches  are  lo- 
cated in  this  part  of  the  state. 

A  large  part  of  northwestern  South 
Dakota  is  what  is  generally  termed  the 
Bad  Lands.  Considerable  portions  of 
the  Bad  Lands  country  is  practically 
useless.  The  homeseeker  contemplating 
locating  in  South  Dakota  can  in  some 
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CALIFORNIA 

Live  Oak  Colonies—Do  You  Want  a  Free 
Trip  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition? 

These  beautiful  colonies  are  situated  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
fifty-four  miles  north  from  the  city  of  Sacramento,  two  main  line  rail- 
ways giving  a  passenger  service  of  twenty-two  trains  daily  and  a  fre- 
quent freight  service  that  carries  your  products  to  market  over  night. 

These  colonies  are  in  the  center  of  the  valley,  which  is  fifty  miles 
wide  at  this  point.  The  land  lies  level  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
south  and  west,  with  no  rock,  stone  or  brush  on  it. 

They  are  settled  by  a  thrifty,  industrious  and  sober  class  of 
people  from  the  middle  west.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam  of  good  depth 
and  very  productive. 

Here  are  pleasant  homes,  contented  people,  good  climate,  best 
of  water,  and  all  urban  conveniences.  No  insolation  or  new  neigh- 
borhood to  be  built  up,  but  a  well  settled  community  and  a  beautiful 
and  convenient  location.  Fine  live  oak  trees  are  dotted  over  many 
parts  of  the  colony,  giving  it  a  park  like  effect. 

These  colony  lands  are  irrigated  by  the  Sutter-Butte  Canal 
Company,  one  of  the  best  canal  systems  in  the  state  with  more  water 
than  land  to  serve.  Ditches  are  in  and  irrigation  being  done;  no 
experiment  or  waiting  for  water,  it  is  ready  for  use  now. 

Our  prices  cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere  in  the  state  for  same 
quality  of  soil,  water  for  irrigation,  convenient  location  and  sur- 
roundings.   We  make  terms  to  suit  purchaser. 

We  can  give  you  improved  places,  ready  to  move  onto,  as  well 
as  unimproved  land. 

Free  Trip-Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915-Free  Trip 

Free  trip  to  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  as  follows: 
To  the  purchaser  of  forty  acres  of  land  in  our  Live  Oak  Colonies 
between  now  and  January  1st,  1915,  we  will  give  one  first  class 
round  trip  ticket,  sleeping  car  accommodation,  meals  on  dining  car 
going  out  of  San  Francisco,  and  lodging  for  one  week  in  a  good  hotel 
in  San  Francisco. 

To  the  purchaser  of  eighty  acres  or  more  in  our  Live  Oak  Col- 
onies, we  will  give  two  such  trips.  Tickets  good  from  July  20tl>,  to 
December  1st,  1915.  This  proposition  is  not  good  after  January 
1st,  1915. 

The  exposition  will  be  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  will  be  something  that  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.    ACT  NOW. 

If  interested  drop  us  a  line,  and  let  us  furnish  you  with  other 
particulars  you  may  wish.  Land  Department  of  this  paper  has  seen 
these  lands.  Ask  it  if  in  doubt..    Reference,  City  Xat'l  Bank,  Omaha. 

W.  T.  SMITH  CO. 


1111-12  City  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA. 
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Only  $2 .Down 

One  Year  to  PaylP 

jfift  4%   m   Buyt  the  N«w  Butter-  *. 
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a  lifetime.    Skims  95  qta. 
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•Joe  folder  and  "direct-froxn-faetory"  offer. 
Bur  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 
2208  Marahall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


The  Silo  Filler  With  the  Direct  Drive 

Wonderful  recent  Improvements  of 
"Ohloireclipse  anything:  ever  before  ' 
produced.  One  lever  eontrole  all  movements  ■ 
—reverses  by  wood  friction  at  finger  pru-  B 
mre.  Self-feeder— with  famous  "Bull  Dog"  ■ 
grip.  Patented  Direct  Drive— Shear  cut —  a 
non-explosive,  non-clogging.  Enormous  toll- 
nage  on  half  inch  cut— 60  to  260  tons  a  day —  I 
6  to  16  h.  p.  20-year  durability.  "Ohio-cut"  1 
silage  famous— cuts  all  crops.    Used  by  Ek-  " 

£er''ment  Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  S 
lany  big  new  features  this  year. 


I 


Write  for  folder  B,  free, 
also  send  10c  for  264-page 
book,  "Modern  Silage  - 
Methods."  ■ 
THE  SILVER  MFC  CO.  I 
Salem,  Ohio 

"  WRITE  "for"  BOOK 
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TM«  Serviceable  Bib  Apron. 

Where  have  you  ever  seen 
eucb  a  remarkable  bargain? 
You  wonld  expect  to  pay  26c 
for       apron  of  equal  quality. 
We  enow  it  here  to  give  you 
an  Idea  of  the  umasrHng  values 
offered  in  our  Big  Bargain  Book. 
Write  for  it  today— now. 

Order  Now 

St-a'-Mf  Send  10c  for  one  of  these  bib 

epronaat  our  risk.    Your  money 
V.acF        not  perfectly  s-Btiufied. 
Made  of  good  quality  blue  and 
white   checked   gingham  —  very 
durable  and  launders  like  new. 
Neatly  bound  around  the  edges 
with  white  cord.    Has  a  double- 
etitched  waiet  band.  Bib 
extends  around  the  neck, 
lias  neat  patch  pocket  In 
front.   Color  blueand 
white  check  only.  Order 
by  No.  25AB    We  pay 
postage.  Each,  only  lut 

Send  Today  for 
Bargain  "Book 


of  wearing  apparel  in  new. 
est  atyles.  Untied  free. 
Write  for  it*  SEND  SURE 
TODAY.  Satiefactionguar- 
anteed  or  your  money  Back. 
Uoa  troJPBtnisgrcatoppor- 

tnrjity.  Write  today— now. 


|W.  &  H.  WALKER  HTYS^Bngfer 


The  FREEMAN. 
Ensilage  Cutter 


Best  for  Over  30  Years 

Strongest,  safest,  most  durable  and 
capable  cutter  ever  perfected.  Runs 
smoother,  faster,  cuts  cleaner,  uses 
less  power.  Adjustable  knives,  large 
feed  rolls,  safety  fly  wheel,  safety  atop 
lever.  Blower-elevator  fills  silo  quickly,  cuts 
expense,  prevents  waste.  We  also  build 
(patented)  Enclosed  Steel  Carrier*  which 
keep  feed  from  blowing  away.  Get  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  Freeman  Line  before  buying 
—it  means  satisfaction  and  money-saving 
to  you.   Write  for  catalog  today. 

THE  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  CO. 
221  Michigan  Ave. 
Racine,  Wis. 
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The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  trial 
125-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Supply  Co. 

Sooth 
Omaha, 
Neb. 


parts  of  the  state  probably  find  a  soil 
and  farming  locality  to  his  liking.  He 
can  find  the  ranch  country,  the  irrigated 
alfalfa  district,  the  rich  corn  and  small 
grain  country.  There  are  cheap  lands  in 
that  part  of  the  state  having  a  light 
rainfall,  but,  however,  with  good 
soil  and  being  a  good  oat  and  wheat 
country.  Irrigation  from  -wells  is  being 
successfully  carried  on  in  some  parts 
of  this  state  and  It  is  possible  that  fu- 
ture  developments  along  this  line  will 
insure  crops  in  some  localities  which 
are  now  deprived  of  the  crops  capable 
of  being  raised  on  account  of  insuffi 
cient  rainfall  in  some  years. 

Sheep  raising  is  carried  on  quite  ex 
tensively  in  some  of  the  more  hilly  parts 
of  the  state.  This  is  an  industry  that 
could  easily  be  more  extended  and  with 
good  profit.  In  times  past  many  of  the 
lands  of  South  Dakota  have  been  spec 
ulators'  lands,  but,  like  most  other  statesv 
the  actual  settler  is  now  the  buyer. 


Wyoming 


Until   recently   Wyoming   was  consid 
ered    practically   nothing    but    a  ranch 
country,   being    especially    adapted  to 
sheep  raising.    The  high-priced  lands  of 
the  east  have  gotten  many  farmers  and 
renters  in  that  part  of  the  country  to 
seeking  cheaper  lands.    The  fertile  val 
leys  of  Wyoming  have  begun  to  attrac 
thousands  and  thousands  of  homeseek 
ers,  with  the  result  that  at  this  time 
considerable   oats,    wheat,    flax,  barley 
and  speltz  are  raised.    In  many  of  these 
valleys,    especially    those   under  irriga 
tlon,  alfalfa  is  grown  very  extensively 
and   makes  a   profitable  crop.    Of  the 
small  grain  raised  oats  is  probably  the 
most  profitable  on  account  of  the  good 
local  demand  for  it  as  a  feed  for  the 
live  stock  grown  in  that  part  of  the 
country.    Hog  raising  is  not  carried  on 
to  any   great  extent  in  this   state,  but 
settlers  are  beginning  to  look  upon  this 
branch  of  farming  as  one  of  profit.  We 
certainly  believe  that  Wyoming  farmers 
who  can  grow  alfalfa  will  find  hog  rais- 
ing very  profitable.    Cattle  raising  has 
been  carried  on  quite  extensively  in  Wy- 
oming and  has  proven  a  very  profitable 
venture.     The    principal    grasses  raised 
here  are  buffalo    and    gramma  grass. 
These  grasses  cure  well  in  the  fall  and 
make  splendid  winter  feed.    Probably  on 
an  average  cattle  will  live  well  in  the 
prairie   countries  on  these   grasses  ten 
months   in  the  year.     Sheep   raising  is 
carried  on  principally  in  the  mountain 
districts.    The  large  ranches  in  the  .val 
ley   districts  are   rapidly    becoming  the 
homes  of  small  farmers  and  many  oi 
them  who  have  located  in  this  state  are 
making  a  success  of  their  business  and 
are  well  pleased  with  their  new  loca- 
tions. 

In  several  sections  there  are  commu- 
nities practicing  intensive  farming,  some- 
times called  "dry  farming,"  with  de- 
cided success. 


Colorado 


The  homeseeker  going  from  the  east 
toward  the  west  comes  to  Colorado,  the 
first  of  the  mountain  states.  This  state 
has  made  wonderful  strides  to  the  front 
in  agriculture  and  live  stock  growing  in 
the  last  decade.  Irrigation  is  carried  on 
quite  largely  and  successfully  in  vari- 
ous portions  of  this  state..  "Vegetables 
of  different  kinds,  sugar  beets,  wheat 
and  other  small  grains  are  successfully 
grown,  as  well  as  the  king  of  forage 
crops— alfalfa.  One  particular  product 
has  made  Colorado  famous  over  all  parts 
of  the  country— the  Rocky  Ford  can- 
teloupe.  It  seems  that  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate in  this  particular  part  of  the  state 
are  such  that  cantaloupes  of  the  very 
highest  quality  are  produced.  Greeley 
is  one  of  the  biggest  potato  centers  of 
the  west. 

The  day  of  the  big  speculator  in  this 
state  Is  practically  past.  Settlers  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  lands  in  an 
agricultural  way  and  consequently  the 
price  has,  generally  speaking,  been  too 
hifih  for  the  big  speculator.  The  sugar 
beet  industry  has  been  very  successfully 
'arried  on  in  this  state.  The  by-products 
of  the  sugar  beet— the  pulp  and  the  tops 
-are  used  for  stock  feeding,  making  that 
Industry  a  very  profitable  one. 

Many  of  the  farmers  and  ranchmen  in 
Colorado  are  realizing  the  value  of  the 
silo  and  are  raising  corn  quite  success- 
fully to  bo  used  as  silage.    Live  stock 


growers  in  this  state  have  a  home  mar- 
ket, that  of  Denver,  which  requires  a 
large  number  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
daily.  Denver  has  also  become  quite  a 
feeders'  market  to  many  ranchmen  and 
farmers  in  Colorado,  and  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  feeders'  market 
by  going  there  and  buying  feeders  and 
stockers,  taking  them  to  their  farms 
and  ranches,  feeding  them  the  beet  by 
product  and  alfalfa  and  turning  them 
back  to  the  market  at  a  good  profit 
This  gives  the  Colorado  farmer  two 
chances  to  make  good  money  out  of  the 
alfalfa  crop— selling  it  on  the  market 
as  hay  or  feeding  it  to  cattle.  Colorado 
is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  hog 
growing  state,  the  quality  of  hogs  rapidly 
advancing.  Many  breeders  of  pure-bred 
hogs  of  the  high  class  are  now  success* 
fully  operating  in  this  state  and  are 
meeting  with  very  ready  sales  for  the 
animals  they  produce. 

Montana 

Montana  is  rapidly  developing  along 
the  lines  of  agriculture.  In  recent  years 
it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
that  many  of  the  small  grains,  partic- 
ularly wheat,  grow  well  in  the  fertile 
valley  lands  of  this  state. 

Generally  speaking,  Montana  is  well 
adapted  to  the  successful  growing  of 
all  the  fruits  that  grow  in  the  temper 
ate  zone.  The  climatic  conditions  in  the 
mountainous  sections  of  the  state  are 
such  that  they  are  generally  protected 
in  the  winter  from  very  severe  storms 
and  in  the  summer  from  the  hot  winds 
This  state  is  favored  in  many  localities 
with  valuable  coal  mines,  making  fuel 
quite  cheap  to  the  settler.  Most  of  the 
settlers  coming  into  this  state  come 
from  the  states  east  of  the  Rockies. 
There  are,  however,  quite  a  number 
coming  from  the  coast  states. 

Montana,  like  almost  all  our  western 
states,  was  until  within  the  last  few 
years  practically  nothing  but  a  ranch 
country.  With  the  advent  of  the  settler 
these  great  ranches  are  rapidly  decreas- 
ing and  the  small  farms  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  growing  of  alfalfa,  tim- 
othy and  clover  can  be  successfully  car- 
ried on  in  practically  all  the  prairie  and 
valley  parts  of  the  state. 

Hog  raising  is  not  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent,  but  settlers  will  soon  be 
finding  they  can  make  good  profits  in 
the  growth  of  theis  farm  animal.  Hogs 
can  be  profitably  fed  and  made  ready 
for  market  where  a  combination  of  al 
falfa  and  wheat  is  successfully  grown  in 
this  state.  Tn  many  of  the  rough  parts 
of  the  state  sheep  grazing  is  carried  on 
to  considerable  extent. 


Idaho 


This  state  has  been  considered  by  many 
people  who  have  gone  through  it  on  the 
railroads  as  being  practically  nothing 
but  a  country  of  sagebrush  and  moun- 
tains, but  development  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  here  in  the  last  ten  to 
twenty  years.  Numerous  successful  ir- 
rigation projects  have  been  put  in,  bring- 
ing many  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
lands  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Most  of  these  lands  under  irrigation  are 
well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  the  vari- 
ous small  grain  crops,  alfalfa  and  fruit. 
In  some  of  them,  however,  the  small 
grain  crops  are  not  extensively  raised 
because  alfalfa  and  fruit  raising  are 
proving  more  profitable  to  the  settler. 

In  the  north  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  state  are  many  localities 
where  these  various  small  grains  are 
quite  successfully  raised  without  irri- 
gation. These  lands  are  generally  more 
or  less  rolling;  some  of  them  might  be 
termed  rough,  yet  the  soil  is  such  that 
when  once  they  are  put  under  cultiva- 
tion profitable  crops  are  generally  pro- 
duced. The  lands  now  under  irrigation 
are  what  we  may  term  high-priced 
lands,  the  prices  being  determined  by 
their  location  and  the  crops  produced. 
Sheep  raising  in  the  mountains  and  hilly 
lands  is  quite  extensively  and  success- 
fully carried  on  In  this  state.  Broadly 
speaking,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
lands  are  now  covered  with  sagebrush. 
The  soil  of  the  sagebrush  lands  is  good, 
and  when  once  put  under  cultivation 
produces  well.  Settlers  going  into  Idaho 
to  buy  irrigated  lands  will  find  prices 
holding  up  well,  yet  good  profits  can 
generally  be  made  on  these  lands.  There 
are  probably  many  localities  where 
these  sagebrush  lands  can  be  obtained 


at  a  very  reasonable  price.  Considera- 
ble time  and  expense  will  bo  necessary 
to  get  these  lands  to  growing  crops,  and 
we  would  not  advise  the  man  who  must 
realize  soon  on  his  investment  to  buy 
here  without  very  careful  investigation. 

Washington  and  Oregon 

The  northwestern  coast  states  are 
very  rapidly  developing  along  the  lines 
of  general  farming  and  stock  raising; 
still,  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  lands 
are  now  under  cultivation.  Lands  chang- 
ing hands  are,  generally  speaking,  go- 
ing to  homeseekers  who  expect  to  move 
onto  the  farms  and  make  them  their 
homes.  Fruit  growing  Is  quite  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  both  these  states. 
Prunes,  plums,  pears,  apples,  grapes  and 
many  of  the  small  fruits  grow  luxuri- 
antly and  produce  satisfactory  returns 
to  the  growers.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats 
are  the  principal  grain  crops.  Alfalfa 
is  being  very  extensively  and  success- 
fully grown  in  the  eastern  parts  of  these 
states  and  timothy  and  clover  are  In 
particular  grown  along  the  western 
coast  Hop  growing  is  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful industry  in  many  of  the  valleys 
in  western  Washington  and  Oregon.  On 
account  of  the  mild  climate,  cattle  grow- 
ing can  be  and  is  successfully  carried 
on.  The  hog  industry  is  one  that  has 
not  been  given  the  attention  we  believe 
it  should  have  been  given,  but  farmers 
in  these  states  are  rapidly  finding  that 
hog  growing  is  going  to  be  a  very  prof- 
itable part  of  their  farming  operations. 
The  mild  climate,  grass  grown  for  pas- 
ture and  the  various  grains  successfully 
grown  are  making  hog  raising  profitable 
in  these  states*  and  the  Portland  stock 
yaros  furnish  a  convenient  market 

We  spoke  about  the  advisability,  in 
seeking  a  new  location,  of  looking  care- 
fully into  market  facilities  when  mak- 
ing a  selection.  The  live  stock  market 
of  the  northwest  at  Portland  affords 
farmers  growing  and  marketing  live 
stock  in  these  two  states  a  splendid 
market  practically  at  their  door.  Sheep 
raising  lias  been  very  successfully  car- 
ried on  in  times  past,  but  is  decreasing 
with  the  lessening  of  the  free  range. 

Like  many  other  states,  dairying  is 
being  given  considerable  attention  in 
this  country  and  profitable  returns  come 
from  the  good  dairy  herds  carefully 
looked  after.  We  predict  that  the  north- 
west coast  farmer  will  look  more  care- 
fully into  the  dairy  subject  in  the  near 
future.  Generally  speaking,  the  climate 
in  these  states  is  mild.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  vast  difference  in  climatic  con- 
ditions in  different  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  homeseekers  should  give  this 
matter  careful  consideration  in  making 
a  selection  for  their  new  home. 

California 

California  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
widely  advertised  states  in  the  union, 
coming  into  prominence  first  as  a  gold- 
producing  country  and  later  famous  for 
its  citrus  fruits.  In  recent  years  stock 
raising  and  general  farming  have  be- 
come profitable  and  followed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  many  of  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  state.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  this  fertile  land  have  come  under  ir- 
ation  and  many  of  the  small  grain 
crops  are  being  successfully  grown.  The 
fruit  lands  of  California  are  genarally 
well  developed  and  command  good  prices. 

The  man  with  small  means  should  not 
attempt  engaging  in  the  fruit  business 
in  this  state  to  any  great  extent.  Lands 
enerally  command  a  good  price  and  are 
(very  largely  cultivated  by  the  owner.  In  j 
many  parts  of  this  state  alfalfa  can  be 
very  successfully  grown.  Partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  successful  growing  of  al- 
falfa, dairying  is  being  taken  up  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  with  a  degree  of 
profit  that  will  warrant  people  in  this 
state  following  this  industry  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  is  now  followed. 
The  different  small  grains  produce  sat- 
isfactory results  in  many  parts  of  the 
state.  Trucking  is  also  very  successfully 
carried  on  in  many  of  the  irrigated  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
state  where  sufficient  rainfall  Is  ob-. 
talned. 

Like  many  of  the  older  settled  states, 
many  homeseekers  each  year  locate  In 
California,  coming  generally  from  the 
central  western  states.  We  would  ad- 
vise the  homeseeker  who  contemplates 
locating  in  California  on  Irrigated  lands 
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to  read  carefully  what  we  have  pre-  ' 
viously  said  in  this  article  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  would  also  caution  the  man 
who  has  small  means  about  being  too 
sure  of  getting  quick  results  from  his 
investment. 

Don't  buy  a  farm  obligating  yourself 
to  make  specific  payments  too  soon. 
The  climatic  conditions  of  this  state  are 
too  well  known  for  us  to  make  any 
comment. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona 

These  states  are  what  are  generally 
called  mountain  states  and  in  times  past 
have  been  used  largely  for  ranch  pur- 
poses. Crowded  conditions  in  the  east, 
however,  have  forced  numbers  of  people 
to  seek  new  homes  and  many  of  them 
have  immigrated  and  located  on  some  of 
the  fertile  valleys  out  here.  Irrigation 
is  very  successfully  carried  on  in  dif- 
ferent places  in  these  states.  The  soils 
seem  to  be  splendidly  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  alfalfa.  Some  of  the  smaller 
grains  and  kafir  are  being  more  or  less 
extensively  grown  and  with  the  raising 
of  these  grains  and  alfalfa  stdck  raising 
is  being  more  profitably  carried  on. 
Very  little  of  the  land  in  these  states 
has  been  sold  to  speculators,  most  of  it 
going  to  settlers. 

Climatic  conditions  generally  are  good. 
We  would  advise  personal  inspection  and 
careful  investigation  of  the  land  on 
which  you  expect  to  locate.  Look  after 
soil  conditions,  rainfall  or  the  assur- 
ances of  sufficient  water  for  irrigation. 

Canada 

The  vast  prairie  lands  of  Canada  have 
held  out  an  inducement  to  many  home- 
seekers  as  a  place  where  they  may  go 
and  make  comfortable  homes  and  ac- 
quire the  much-sought-for  money.  Many 
of  them  have  succeeded  in  their  desire 
and  others  have  failed.  Canada  has 
been  very  largely  spoken  of  and  referred 
to  as  a  wheat  and  cattle  country,  and 
this  is  largely  true.  However,  many 
parts  of  the  prairie  district  of  Canada, 
which  years  ago  was  occupied  by  noth- 
ing but  the  ranches,  are  fast  becoming 
the  home  of  the  farmer.  One  of  the 
chief  farming  industries  in  years  gone 
by  in  Canada  has  been  the  raising  of 
wheat  and  oats.  Other  small  grains- 
barley,  rye  and  speltz— grow  in  most 
parts  of  this  country.  Some  districts  in 
Canada  very  successfully  grow  alfalfa, 
while  in  others  this  plant  does  not  seem 
to  do  any  good.  In  parts  of  Canada, 
particularly  south  and  southeastern  Sas- 
katchewan, corn  is  grown  sufficiently  to 
be  used  profitably  in  filling  silos.  We 
believe  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
farmer  who  has  gone  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  and  made  up  his  mind 
when  he  went  to  work  has  succeeded. 

This  country  seems  to  be  the  natural 
home  of  wheat  and  oats.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises,  Will  this  ground  continue  to 
grow  these  crops  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  or  will  the  Canadian  farmer  have 
to  turn  his  mind  more  to  a  combination 
of  farming  and  live  stock  raising,  as  his 
American  brothers  have  been  compelled 
to  do,  in  order  to  succeed?  We  believe 
he  will. 

The  English  or  Canadian  government 
has  held  out  and  is  holding  out  many  in- 
ducements to  actual  settlers  on  the 
prairie  lands  of  Canada.  The  govern- 
ment in  selling  its  lands  reserves  all 
mining  rights  to  such  lands;  this  is  one 
source  of  revenue  of  the  English 
government.  In  southern  Saskatchewan 
is  one  of  the  great  coal  mining  districts 
of  the  Dominion.  The  government  leases 
these  mines  to  operators,  getting  a  roy- 
alty on  each  ton  of  coal  taken  from  them. 
In  this  lease  provision  is  made  that  any 
settler  may  go  to  the  mine  and  buy 
all  the  coal  he  needs  for  his  own  use  at 
$1.50  per  ton.  Provision  is  also  made 
that  the  party  operating  the  mine  can- 
not refuse  this  coal  to  the  settler,  say- 
ing he  has  orders  ahead  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

In  many  cases  the  government  has 
loaned  money  to  settlers  who  have  had 
some  adverse  condition  to  contend  with 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  seed  and  feed 
with  which  to  raise  a  crop.  Dairying  is 
an  industry  in  Canada  that  has  been  to 
a  great  extent  neglected.  The  govern- 
ment realizes  the  importance  of  this  in- 
dustry and  has  been  shipping  milch 
cows  into  the  country,  selling  them  to 
settlers  and  requiring  them  to  pay  but 


25  per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  in 
cash  and  giving  them  time  on  the  bal- 
ance. The  government  has  direct  con- 
trol of  the  creameries  of  this  country, 
insuring  the  farmers  who  ship  their 
cream  the  best  possible  price  and  a 
square  deal  on  the  test.  Through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  govern- 
ment assists  settlers  in  getting  the 
necessary  laborers  during  the  harvest 
season. 

Don't,  under  any  circumstances,  buy  a 
Canadian  farm  without  seeing  it  any 
quicker  than  you  would  buy  a  farm  in 
any  other  locality.  We  have  heard  many 
enthusiastic  real  estate  men  talk  to 
prospective  buyers,  telling  them  that 
they  cannot  make  any  mistake  by  mak- 
ing an  investment  in  that  country,  and 
if  they  can't  go  up  and  look  at  the  land 
themselves  to  make  an  investment  any- 
way. Don't  do  this.  If  you  have  an 
idea  you  would  like  to  make  an  invest- 
ment in  a  home  in  Canada,  spend  the 
time  and  money  necessary  to  make  a 
trip,  and  when  you  go  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  see  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Succeeding  trips  at  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year  would  probably  be 
profitable.  Much  of  the  farming  land  in 
southern  Saskatchewan  is  of  a  loamy 
nature,  underlaid  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
and  largely  gently  undulating.  Water  is 
readily  obtained  through  this  district  at 
from  ten  to  fifty  feet,  and  a  little  far- 
ther north  is  a  country  lying  more  flat, 
the  soil  being  in  a  great  part  a  heavy 
gumbo.  This  is  probably  the  highest- 
priced  land  in  western  Canada.  Let  us 
here  say  that  one  should  be  on  his 
guard  any  place  in  that  country  where 
there  is  gumbo  soil  regarding  water.  In 
most  of  the  gumbo  soil  districts  of  Can- 
ada water  may  be  uncertain  and  in  some 
localities  absolutely  cannot  be  obtained. 

From  the  north  central  part  of  Sas- 
katchewan north  one  will  find  more  or 
less  brush  country,  some  places  being 
■10  or  50  per  cent  brush.  The  soils  in 
this  brush  land  are  productive,  but 
would  entail  considerable  expense  in 
clearing  to  get  the  land  ready  for  culti- 
vation. One  cannot  rely  on  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  to  any  extent  anywhere  in 
the  country. 

In  looking  over  these  lands,  if  you  see 
a  few  stones  don't  be  at  all  alarmed 
about  them,  for  they  are  generally  on 
the  surface  and  not  mixed  up  with  the 
soil  or  subsoil.  The  Canadian  farmer, 
generally  speaking,  is  the  lover  of  good 
stock.  We  were  surprised  at  the  splen- 
did quality  of  horses  we  saw  in  this 
country.  Many  high-class  herds  of  cat- 
tle are  maintained  on  these  farms  and 
they  are  beginning  to  grow  more  hogs, 
which,  we  believe,  will  be  found  profit- 
able. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Durocs  and  Red  Polls 

In  a  recent  communication,  George  W. 
Schwab,  the  well  known  breeder  at  Clay 
Center,  Neb.,  reports  everything  coming 
along  in  first-class  shape  at  Pleasant 
View  farm.  At  this  writing  he  has 
twenty  head  of  sows  and  gilts  bred  for 
September  farrow  and  he  is  pricing  for 
sale.  These  sows  are  mated  to  Cremo 
and  Buddy  K  4th  Wide  Awake.  He  also 
has  twelve  fall  boars  and  a  choice  lot  of 
spring  males  and  gilts  that  he  will  ship 
out  at  this  time.  He  also  has  a  number 
of  choice  Red  Poll  bulls  of  breeding  age 
for  sale.  They  are  of  the  very  best  blood 
lines  and  are  strong  in  dual  purpose  qual- 
ity. These  cattle  have  been  bred  along 
these  lines  for  years,  .and  have  a  right  to 
be  good.  Besides  the  bulls,  he  will  also 
price  a  few  females  of  different  ages.  Get 
in  touch  with  Mr.  Schwab  for  further  in- 
formation, mentioning  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


Oak  Grove  Polands 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  in  this  issue  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  John  L.  Naiman  of  Alexandria, 
Neb.,  proprietor  of  Oak  Grove  Poland- 
Chinas,  who  is  offering  a  choice  lot  of 
spring  males  for  sale.  Mr.  Naiman  has 
one  of  the  very  best  herds  of  Poland- 
Chinas  in  southern  Nebraska,  and  the 
boars  he  is  offering  for  sale  at  this 
time  are  right  in  every  way.    He  has  a 


number  of  boars  of  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  also  some  of  April.  One 
thing  that  should  attract  the  prospective 
buyer  to  these  boars  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  immune,  and  that  no  chances 
are  taken  of  their  dying  by  disease. 
These  spring  boars  are  all  sired  by  Blue 
Valley  Oak,  he  by  the  great  Blue  Val- 
ley, and  they  are  out  of  sows  weighing1 
from  400  to  700  pounds,  strictly  big  type, 
good  quality.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Naiman  at  once,  asking  particulars  as 
to  what  he  has  to  sell.  During  the  last 
twelve  months,  he  has  shipped  hogs 
to  twelve  different  states,  and  they  have 
given  thorough  satisfaction  in  every  in- 
stance. Kindly  mention  The  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  when  writing. 


Schultz'  Durocs 

We  called  on  George  W.  Schultz  of 
Tutan,  Neb.,  last  week.  He  has  about 
the  best  lot  of  Duroc-Jersey  spring  pigs 
that  we  have  ever  seen  on  this  place. 
His  pigs  are  very  growthy,  with  plenty 
of  stretch,  good '  bone,  good  color.  In 
fact,  he  has  a  number  of  spring  males 
coming  along  that  are  just  good  enough 
to  go  into  anybody's  herd.  He  has  one 
litter  of  ten,  sired  by  Golden  Model  31st, 
that  are  plumb  good  ones.  In  fact,  they 
are  an  exceptional  litter  for  one  of  this 
size.  Another  extraordinary  litter  of 
ten,  is  sired  by  Gold  Dust  Jim,  from  the 
former  herd  of  Jacob  Wernsman  of  Cedar 
Bluffs,  Neb.  The  bulk  of  the  pigs,  how- 
ever, are  sired  by  King  Cleatham,  he 
by  Cleatham's  Pride.  They  are  out  of 
dams  by  Belle's  Chief,  Belle's  Chief  I 
Am,  Essex  Colonel,  by  High  Colonel,  and 
others.  Mr.  Schultz  will  start  an  adver- 
tisement in  an  early  issue  of  this  paper 
and  will  have  somethin  to  say  regard- 
ing these  boars.  In  the  meantime,  if 
you  are  interested,  write  him,  mentioning 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Widle  &  Sous'  Durocs 

One  of  the  greatest  treats  we  have  had 
for  some  time  was  the  occasion  of  our 
visit  to  the  Duroc-Jersey  herd,  owned  by 
R.  Widle  &  Son  at  Genoa,  Neb.,  last 
week.  We  spent  considerable  time  in 
looking  over  both  their  show  herd  and 
also  the  lineup  they  are  going  to  have 
for  their  sale  on  October  13.  In  regard 
to  their  show  herd,  we  want  to  say  that 
they  are  the  best  they  have  ever  had. 
The  herd  is  complete,  with  the  exception 
of  an  aged  boar  and  junior  yearling  sow, 
and  with  a  couple  of  exceptions,  they 
are  all  sired  by  the  grand  champion. 
Critic  B.  The  first  place  this  herd  will 
be  exhibited  will  be  at  the  Nebraska  state 
fair,  and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  say- 
ing, that  they  are  going  to  cause  trouble 
for  somebody.  Their  sale  offering  for  the 
October  13  sale  will  contain  forty-five 
head,  consisting  of  ten  fall  boars,  twenty 
spring  boars,  ten  fall  gilts  and  five  spring 
gilts.  Included  in  this  offering  will  be 
part  of  their  show  herd,  and,  in  fact, 
every  animal  going  in  the  sale  will  be 
a  good  one.  Along  with  this,  every  ani- 
mal going  in  the  sale  is  immune  from 
disease.  We  will  have  more  to  say  re- 
garding this  herd  in  a  later  issue.  In 
the  meantime  keep  them  in  mind  and  do 
not  fail  to  look  them  up  when  you  get 
to  the  state  fair  at  Lincoln. 


5ale  Dates 


Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  13 — Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

February  15 — Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 
October  2— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
October  2— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

October  6— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  14— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Carp-.iter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5 — Henry   Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos.  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  S— R.  vVidle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 


February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10 — A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Xeb. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Winner, 
Neb. 

February  15— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  10— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton, Neb. 

FeMmary  IS— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
Clarks,  Neb. 
February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 
February  22— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  23— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  24— E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa,  Neb. 
March  12— Edgar  Taylor,  Plainview,  Neb. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

October  19  and  20,  1911— H.  C.  Glissman, 
Station  B,  Omaha.    Sale  at  South  Omaha. 

Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 

la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 

December  8— H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt, 
Neb. 


Direct  Sunlight 

Mea  ns  More  Hod 
ff\  Profits  for  You. 


without  sunshine.  Side  win- 
dows can't  give  It.  Young] 
pigs  must  not  be  e.Tpos- 
ed  to  cold.  You  need  ' 
sunshine  direct  t 
on  floor  of  the   „.  Sw*«al 
pens.  ^ga^^^^^P 

^CHIEF  Sunshine 

iseWindqwsf 


Solve  fhe  problem 
and  Increase  your 
hog  profits.  Ei 
dorsed  by  prac 
tlcal  farmers 
and  lead- 
ing farm 
papers.  * 
Only  win- 
dow of  its 
kind. 
Cost 

little,  worm 


R  e  e  p  -.  I 
pigs  healthy,  1 
pens  sanitary! 
and  reduces! 
your  feed  bill. 


EasUy  Installed  In  Any  Hon 
House  New  or  Old 

Shingle  over  flashing,  top  and  sides  and 
lob  is  done.  Three  big  features:  1— Perfo- 
rated trough  lets  water  run  off,  prevent 
leaklng.2— Galvanized  screen  protects  glas 
3— Copper  clips  hold  glass  without  putty. 
The  only  modern,  scientifically  correct I 
hog  bouse  windows  on  the  market, 
"CHIEF"  Capolas 

Keep  fresh  air  In  hog  houses,  barns 
and  other  buildings.    Rain,  snow  and 
bird  proof.  Galvanized  steel,  last  lifa- 
Uma. 

ChleJ  Silo  Roofs 

The  best,  strongest, longest  ; 
lasting,  most  improved  >, 
roof  on  the  market.   Made  "of  hea„ 
galvanized  steeL  self-supporting, 
no  rafters  or  beams  necessary. 
Made  in  sections  that  Interlock. 
Easy  to  install. 

SHRAUGER  &  JOHNSON  CO,  , 
?H  Walnut  St..  Atlanilo,  Iowa  1 


Haines  City 
Florida 


You  can  make  $2,000.00  to  $4,000.00  a  year  on 
20  to  30  acres.  Head  article  about  Florida  In 
this  paper,  then  write  to  me  and  let  me  send 
you  our  literature  telling  you  in  detail  about 
our  country  where  I  live  myself  and  the  names 
of  land  owners  in  our  district,  and  the  great 
possibilities  there.  We  have  high  rolling  land. 
NOT  FLAT  WOODS  nor  SWAMPY,  but  natural 
drainage.  Let  your  money  earn  more  than  3% 
or  4%.  The  banks  keep  the  big  share  as  Its 
fee  for  re-inves.ting  your  savings  which  you 
can  do  yourself.  Land  cheap  now  but  increas- 
ing In  value  20%  to  25%  a  year. 

BR.    T.    E.  SAMPLE, 

408  1st  Nat'l  Bank  Bid?.,  Omaha 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and 
prices  direct  to  consumers 

my  All  Steel  grain 
dump    farm  wagons 
and  farm  trucks,  steel  I 
"  and  wood  at 
lng  prices. 
Write 
[today. 


Marvin 
C.  Van 
Derveer 

No.  22 
Fourth 
Street, 
Council 
Bluffs. 
Iowa. 


Power  Farming  Machinery 


Kerosene  Tractors        Threshing  Machine*        Oil  Engine*  Gasoline  Engines 

Gasoline  Tractors  Engine  Gang  Plows  Corn  Machines  Cream  Separators 

Steam  Engines  Clover  Hullers  Baling  Presses  Lighting  Plants 

Catalogs  on  request— Mention  machines  in  which  yon  are  interested. 

Rumely  Products  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago  14-Q5  Michigan  Blvd.  Building  Illinois 
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YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 


To  Become  A  TT/^I^/\  Experts. 
CnaufTeura  and  1  I  I  I  I  I  Mechanics  get 
$75  to   $150  net     /II  I    ■   ■     month  Equip 

ycureel/forapar-  I  I    I    II    lng  position  orfiet 

into  business  for  X  Ml^J  JL  \J  yourself  Largest, 
best  schooL  N«w  building,  big  machine  shops.  All  types  ol 
Autos.  Electric  starting  and  lighting  systems.  Free  catalogue. 
American  Auto  Colleee,  104  Auto  Bids..  Omaha,  Neb. 


Motorcycle  FREE 

Hundreds  of  other  prizes  lor  men,  wo- 
men, boys  and  girls — bli-ycles.  cameras, 
guns,  watches,  tool  chests, 
gold  rings,  pocket  knives, 
etc.  Full  Information  and 
big  premium  1 1st  Free. 
Write  me  today. 
E.  T.  MEREDITH 
383  Success  Building 
Des  Moines  Iowa 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOAR 

A  splendid  lot  of  Hampshire  spring  boars  foU 
sale:  sired  by  DeKalb's  King  100,  m  son  of  the 

famous  Major.  They  are  big,  smooth,  growthy 
fellows,  and  are  priced  worth   the  money. 

   WIL.L.IAM  FAMP,   Benson,  Neb. 


duroc-jersey:  hogs 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  for  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.    Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.     Priced   to  sell.     Red  Polls  of  all 
ages.     Everything  guaranteed. 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


CEDAR'S  DUROCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  by  Cedar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good.   Write  me  your  wants. 

P.  P.  CEDAR.  GENOA,  NEB. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  offering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row; by  H.  K.'s  Wonder,  Muncle  Col,  Col  2d, 
Golden  Model  31st,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.     Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHLMOOS.  Pilger,  Neb. 

DUROC   HERD  BOABS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale.  If 
vou  are  looking  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  They  are  out  r>f  prize-winning  sires 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C  Davenport 


%HE  cattle  markets  of  tho  country 
are  plainly  on  a  war  basis,  but  it 
is  far  from  certain  that  tho  war 
is  entirely  responsible  for  the 
course  of  the  trade  the  last  few 
days.  During  the  first  week,  immediately 
following  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
money  stringency  boro  down  hard  upon 
the  market,  breaking  prices  and  causing 
frantic  efforts  to  be  made  to  shut  off 
shipments.  These  efforts  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  movement  of  cattle  from 
western  ranges  and  feed  lots  to  market 
was  greatly  reduced  .as  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  The  reduction  in  receipts 
came  just  at  the  time  when  under  nat- 
ural shipping  conditions  receipts  of  range 
cattle  would  be  expected  to  show  a  large 
increase. 

As  the  money  stringency  was  relieved 
and  bank  credits  were  restored,  the  cat- 
tle markets  resumed  a  normal  condition, 
but  the  receipts  had  been  shut  off  and 
up  to  present  writing  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  get  them  started  again.  It  would 
appear  that  farmers  and  ranchmen,  be- 
ing under  no  necessity  of  shipping,  chose 
to  follow  a  cautious  policy  and  hold  their 
cattle  back  until  absolutely  certain  that 
the  financial  squeeze  was  past.  Others 
may  have  been  influenced  into  holding 
their  cattle  with  the  expectation  that 
the  war  would  advance  the  market  and 
that  they  would  realize  better  prices 
later  on. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
or  reasons,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
country  has  kept  the  markets  during  the 
last  week  on  a  starvation  diet.  Receipts 
everywhere  have  been  so  light  that  val- 
ues have  steadily  advanced  ■until  choice 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading  character  by  Col  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  31st,  Modlel  Gano,  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.      GUS  KBUEGER,  Beemer,  Neb. 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 

Are  you  on  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
want  I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Proud  Wonder  Jr.  and  other  top  boars 
Of  the  breed  J.  KUZEL,  CLABBSON,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Prices  right.    See  me  at  Nebraska  State  Fair.    C.  E.  PETERSON,  Genoa,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Polandl-China  spring  boara  for  sale.  Sired  by 
Smooth  Big  Bone.  Columbus  Again  and  Expansion  Again.  These  boars  have 
been  grown  right.  They  are  big.  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bone.  For  particulars 
write  O.  J.  McCULLOTTGE,  CLABKS,  NEB. 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  choice  lot  of  Pland-China  spring  males  far 

sale.    Sired  by  Blue  Valley  Oak.    They  are  the  big 

kind,  with  quality.    Everything  immune.  Prices 

reasonable  JOHN  NATMAN,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

60  spring  pigs  by  Longfellow's  Pre- 
mier, Autocrat  and  others.  They  have 
plenty  of  size,  stretch  and  bone.  Prices 
reasonable. 

GEO.  FORTEB,  STANTON.  NEB. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulla  and  belters  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
(or  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  waritti  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska, 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  Wisconsin  Farmer  notes  that  fewer  and 

fewer  of  the  Wisconsin  farmers  are  content  to 
milk  and  care  for  cows  that  are  able  to  pro- 
duce only  about  150  pounds  of  butter.  During 
two  weeks  last  spring  175  Wisconsin  dairymen 
purchased  registered  purebred  Holstein  sires 
in  order  to  improve  their  herds. 

Evrywhere  the  more  progressive  dairymen 
are  alive  to  the  necessity  of  using  bred-for- 
production  sires  in  order  to  bring  up  the  but- 
ter-fat yield  of  their  cows  to  a  profitable 
tigure. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated"  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-rrieslan  Abso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secy..  Box  179,  Brattlehoro.  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
 PB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  800  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


A  V  Its  HIRES 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  west.  Several  choice  young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Garland*  Success.    Can  also  spare  a  few  females 

LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


PBROHEROM  HORSES 


To  get  a  really  valuable  sire  It  la  a  big  Having  for  you  to  buy  at 
thin  Ume  of  year  a,  growthy  young rtud  fr0m  ray  big  bunch  reirlH- 
tcrc/l  l  <rohfrons  1,  2,  3  and  4  yearn  old.  They  bavo  uncommonly 
large  bone  and  In  paeturo  condition    urn    developing    to  Immense 

welglitii  like,  their  Imported  sires  ,,nd  dams.    Farm  raised  and  farm 

prieftd.     .lust  east  Of  Omaha. 

FRED    CHANDLER,    Boute    7,    CHARITON,  IOWA. 


corn-fed  beeves  touched  the  highst  point 
since  1912.  At  the  same  time  range  cattle 
and  grassers  of  all  kinds  and  all  sorts 
of  butcher  stock  sold  higher  than  ever 
beforo  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

The  advance  so  far  as  choice  corn-feds 
were  concerned  was  no  surprise.  The 
bulls  had  been  predicting  some  such  rise 
in  values  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
known  shortage  of  such  cattle  in  the 
country.  Such  an  advance  might  have 
come,  war  or  no  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  advance  on  grass  cattle  and  tho  me- 
dium grades  of  corn-feds  was  entirely  un- 
expected. At  the  opening  of  the  range 
season  prices  w-ere  very  high,  but  it  was 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
■would  come  down  as  soon  as  the  shipping 
season  was  under  full  swing.  As  noted 
above,  the  bank  scare  stopped  the  run 
with  the  resuit  that  prices  advanced  in- 
stead of  declining.  In  other  words,  the 
market  during  last  week  was  very  high 
because  of  the  shortage  of  cattle  at  mar 
ket  points,  and  not  because  of  any  un- 
usual demand  brought  about  by  the  for- 
eign war. 

The  future  of  the  cattle  market  Is  hard 
to  see  in  advance.  The  recent  ehatp  ad- 
vance, which  appears  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  light  receipts,  could 
easily  be  wiped  out  by  heavy  receipts. 
Before  this  can  appear  in  print  such  a 
reaction  may  already  have  taken  place. 
At  the  same  time  cattlemen  are  looking 
for  a  good,  strong  market  throughout  the 
season.  They  figure  that  the  home  de- 
mand for  killers  and  feeders  will  be-  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  values  at  a  high  point, 
regardless  of  any  foreign  demand.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  if  in  addition  to  the 
American  demand  there  should  develop  a 
foreign  trade,  the  market  would  be  just 
that  much  better.  Looking  at  it  from 
another  point  of  view,  that  of  the  con- 
sumer, it  hardly  seems  possible  that  beef 
can  go  much  higher  without  compelling 
many  people  to  give  it  up  in  favor  of 
cheaper  food. 

Hog  Market  Very  Uncertain 

In  the  cattle  trade  the  most  certain 
thing  is  the  uncertainty,  and  -when  it 
comes  to  the  hog  market  it  is  uncer- 
tainty in  capital  letters  repeated  and! 
emphasized  several  times  over.  Uncer- 
tainty is  about  all  there  is  to  the  hog 
market.  Being  largely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  wildly  speculative  provision 
market,  hogs  have  run  up  and  down  the 
scale  of  prices  with  acrobatic  agility. 

It  has  been  a  war  market,  but  it  is 
the  war  of  the  bulls  and  bears  of  the 
provision  trade  and  not  the  war  of 
nations  that  has  been  the  dominating 
influence  thus  far.  Up  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  no  export  traae  to 
warrcsit  any  advance  in  prices,  but  the 
possibility  that  a  big  foreign  demand  will 
come  sooner  or  later  is  a  great  bull  in- 
fluence, the  tendency  of  which  is  »o  send) 
prices  skyward.  On  the  other  side,  the 
bears  taking  advantage  of  thf  present 
obstruction  of  ocean  waterways  and  the 
suspension  of  exports  have  thrown  their 
whole  weight  on  the  side  of  lower  prices. 
Thus  prices  have  fluctuated  as  the  bulls 
or  the  bears  temporarily  gained  the  ad- 
vantage. 

All  ideas  as  to  the  future  of  the  trade 
are  mere  guesses,  and  when  it  comes  to 
that  one  man's  guess  is  about  as  good 
as  another's.  The  bulls  naturally  are  de- 
,pending  upon  the  war  to  create  an  un- 
usually good  demand  for  the  product. 
While  they  admit  that  the  market  is  in 
the  grip  of  speculators  and  is  liable  to 
sharp  fluctuations,  they  feel  that  prices 
must  continue  high  so  long  as  the  war 
lasts.  The  bears,  in  their  efforts  to  put 
prices  down,  have  been  greatly  haYn- 
pcred  by  the  splendid  fresh  meat  demand, 
buyers  for  that  account  taking  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  receipts.  The 
beasr  have  also  had  to  contend  with 
moderate  receipts.  Tho  total  hog  run 
at  eleven  market  points  during  the  week 
just  closed  showed  a  decrease  of  over 
50,000  head,  as  compared  with  the  same 
week  a  year  ago.  For  tho  year  to  date 
there  is  now  a  shortage  at  these  same 
points  of  1,000,000  head  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year,  and  a  shortage 


of  almost  2,000,000  head  as  compared 
with  1912.  These  figures  are  significant, 
to  say  tho  least 

Receipts  of  sheep  and  lambs  at  the  six 
big  markets  are  very  moderate,  running 
for  the  time  being  quite  a  little  behind 
one  and  two  years  ago.  At  the  same  time 
the  demand  has  been  very  good  and  prices 
at  all  points  strong.  The  war  has  appar- 
ently had  little  or  no  influence  on  the 
trade,  the  sheep  market  having  been  In 
a  normal  condition  all  the  time.  It 
appear  that  the  high  price  of  beef  has 
helped  the  mutton  trade.  In  consequence 
of  this  range  sheep  and  lambs  have  sold 
higher  than  ever  before  during  the  month 
of  August. 

Sheep  men  without  exception  feel  very 
confident  as  to  tho  future  of  the  market. 
They  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
sheep  are  bound  to  continue  good  sellers 
throughout  the  season  and  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  prices  going  very  low  so  long 
as  beef  and  pork  continue  on  anything 
like  the  present  high  plain.  Under  normal 
conditions  everyone  would  have  expected 
prices  on  range  stock  to  decline  somewhat 
from  the  present  record-breaking  point 
as  soon  as  the  shipping  season  should  We 
-fairly  under  way,  but  a  foreign  war  may 
give  rise  to  abnormal  conditions  so  that 
no  one  can  form  any  very  clear  idea  of 
just  what  the  future  may  hold  in  store. 


MARKET  PLACE 


AUTOMOBILES 

FOR  YOUR  FORD  CAR— SUPPLIES 
direct  to  you.  We  save  you  the  dealer's 
profit.  Free  catalogue.  Write  and  save 
money.  Gasolette  and  Fordezers.  You 
need-  both.  Ask  us.  The  Ford  Supply 
Co..  2129  Farnam.  Omaha,  Neb. 


70  USED  CARS— WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Write  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


POULTRY — Miscellaneous 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL/ 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
weaned-;  are  beautifully  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
If  you  wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  FIVE:  HIGH-GRADE 
Holstein  bull  calves  from  3  to  9  months 
old.  They  are  good,  big  ones,  well 
marked  nad  priced  right.  E.  W.  Corbit, 
Atkinson,  Neb. 


DOOS 

FOR  SALE  — PEDIGREED  SCOTCH 
Collies,  grown  and  pups.  Mike  Abts, 
Bellwood,  Neb. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  —  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.    Samples  and  prices  free. 

Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  808  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


MEN  WITH  PATENTABLE  IDEAS 
write  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Solicitors, 
Dept.  203,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED  — AN  IDEA!  WHO  CAN 
think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you 
wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Inventions" 
and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money."  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attor- 
neys, Dept.  202,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HONEY  FOR  SALE— NEW  1914  Ex- 
tracted (strained)  honey,  gathered  by  our 
own  bees,  guaranteed  pure,  of  finest 
quality  and  delicious  flavor,  only  $9  a 
case  of  two  5-gallon  cans— 120  pounds  net 
of  honey— 7%  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  our 
shipping  point.  Safe  delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Bee  Co.,  Forsyth,  Mont. 


FIR  LUMBER— RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles— Quality  stocks— direct  from  mill- 
great  saivlng.    Write  Lansdown,  Everett, 


PEARS— YOU  WANT  THEM  AGAIN 
this  fall.  Save  your  jars,  and  write  Lan- 
caster Pear  Co.,  Rockford,  Neb. 
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LANDS — Arkansas 

FAMOUS  SPRINGDALE  FRUIT  Dis- 
trict—No  malaria,  mosquitoes,  negroes, 
saloons.  Soft  water;  orchards  making  20 
per  cent  or  30  per  cent;  stock  proposi- 
tions, $15  acre  up.  Free  lists;  10c  for 
census  map.  Fredericks,  Springdale, 
Arkansas. 


ONE  OF  THE  BEST  FRUIT  AND 
Stock  farms  in  Arkansas  for  sale,  600 
acres,  60  acres  in  orchard,  275  in  river 
bottom.  "Will,  if  handled  properly,  earn 
30  per  cent  on  $50,000.  Will  sell  for  $25,000 
and  give  good  time  on  $15,000.  Four  miles 
from  Fort  Smith.  Three  gas  wells  on 
place.    Dr.  R.  I.  Bond,  McAlester,  Okl. 


LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS — 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


600-ACRE  RANCH,  300  ACRES  RIVER, 
bottom,  as  good  as  $200-acre  land  up 
north;  balance  fine  timber;  four  sets  im- 
provements. Railroad  now  building;  price 
bound  to  advance— $21,i:00,  terms.  Fred- 
ricks,  Springdale,  Arkansas. 


California 
FREE    TRIP    TO  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
exposition.  Write  us  for  particulars.  W. 
T.  Smith  Co.,  1111  City  Nat.  Bank,  Omaha 


Colorado 

CREAT  RANCH  FOR  SALE.  OR 
trade  2,200  acres  in  southeastern  Colo- 
rado, adjoins  station  on  railroad;  400 
acres  alfalfa;  good  grass;  also  free 
range.  Abundant  running  water  for  ir- 
rigating; fenced,  improved.  Particulars. 
Will  take  good  farm  in  eastern  Nebraska, 
as  part  payment.  Cornelius  &  Co.,  Hast- 
ings, Neb. 


2,700-ACRE  sheep  ranch,  on  railroad, 
$1.75;  2,300-acre  irrigated,  improved  cow 
ranch,  $22;  200  acres  ten  miles  from  Den- 
ver, $150;  10,000-acre  sheep  ranch,  on  river, 
$2.35;  2,000-acre  dairy  ranch,  stocked,  $25; 
560-acre  cattle  ranch,  irrigated,  $15.  Arm- 
strong-Williams Realty  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 


SAN  LUIS  VALLEY— TWO  QUARTER 
sections  within  four  miles  of  Alamosa; 
each  has  water  right  in  San  Luis  canal. 
Will  sell  low  to  settle  an  estate.  W.  T. 
Smith  Co.,  1111  City  Nafl  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha. 


Florida 

HOMESEEKERS  WHO  ARE  LOOK- 
ing  for  something  good  in  orange  groves 
and  truck  farming  in  the  finest  climate 
in  the  country,  write  us  for  full  infor- 
mation. Lybass-Roberts  Land  Co.,  Box 
287,  Bartow,  Florida. 


Idaho 

A  NINE-ACRE  ORCHARD  IN  WASH- 
ington  county,  Idaho;  trees  13  years  old, 
healthy  and  in  full  bearing;  raises  from 
2,000  to  4,000  bushels  good  apples  each 
year,  according  to  the  season.  Good  crop 
in  the  orchard  now.  Will  sell  orchard  and 
apples  at  a  bargain.  Seven-room  house 
and  other  improvements,  etc.  Address 
Dr.  S.  S.  Weidner.  Fairbury.  Neb. 


Iowa 

340  ACRES  IOWA  FARM,  FAIRLY" 
well  improved;  200  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion and  rents  for  half  crop  delivered. 
Good  orchard,  six  acres,  and  get  half  the 
,  fruit.  Practically  level.  Best  of  soil 
and  close  to  town.  Can  borrow  $15,000  on 
this  farm.  Must  be  sold  to  close  partner- 
ship. Price,  $112.50  per  acre,  only  goodl 
for  ten  days.  Should  bring  at  the  very 
least  $150.  This  is  a  sample  of  our  Iowai 
farm  bargains.  L.  B.  Scott  &  Son,  522 
City  Nafl  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Douglas  3161. 


Kansas 

KANSAS  IS  THE  VERY  GREATEST 
winter  wheat  state,  and  Pawnee  valley  ia 
noted  for  producing  more  than  any  simi- 
lar area  in  the  state.  The  fact  is  that 
all  the  grains  and  grasses  do  remarkably 
well,  for  the  land  is  unusually  fertile. 
We  own  13,600  acres,  smooth  as  a  floor, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  the  very  best 
wheat  and  alfalfa  land,  with  five  sets  of 
improvements,  and  shallow  water,  which 
We  will  sell  in  80-acre  tracts  or  more  at 
a  price  that  will  greatly  surprise  you. 
These  lands  are  well  situated  as  to  trans- 
portation and  markets,  for  they  are  near 
Lamed,  the  county  seat,  the  best  inland 
town  in  this  section,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Santa  Fe  from  Kansas  City  to  Den- 
ver. The  healthfulness  of  this  section  is 
all  anyone  could  desire;  nor  are  there 
any  pests  to  interfere  with  farming. 
There  is  no  better  country  for  raising 
Stock,  for  the  growing  of  corn,  kafir 
corn  and  alfalfa  are  really  at  their  best 
there.  This  is  an  old  settled  country. 
You  can  commence  plowing  the  day  you 
arrive.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  country.  For  other  informa- 
tion write  Frizell  &  Ely,  Larned,  Kan. 


Minnesota 
BETTER  THAN  HOMESTEADS— BE- 
fore  leasing  a  farm  for  next  season  write 
us  for  information  regarding  our  "half 
earnings"  plan,  and  get  a  farm  home  of 
your  own.  Flax  crop  on  first  breaking 
will  make  you  a  lot  of  monev  the  first 
year.  We  have  about  1,000  quarter  sec- 
tions to  select  from,  part  under  cultiva- 
tion. No  cash  payment  required.  Ad- 
dress Hackney  Land  Credit  Co.,  Hack- 
ney Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FOR*  THE 


UYER  AND  SELLER 


BATE — Five  cents  the  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hun- 
five  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance*  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  FARMER.  If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell, 
insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


LANDS — Minnesota 

A  DANDY  100-ACRE!  FARM,  5  MILES 
from  town;  30  acres  field,  20  acres  hay 
land,  50  acres  pasture  and  small  timber, 
easily  cleared;  good  set  of  buildings— $00 
per  acre;  $2,500  cash,  balance  long  time. 
Have  also  another  80  within  4  miles  from 
town,  good  improvements  and  fine  tract 
of  land,  at  $60  per  acre.  Will  sell  on 
easy  terms.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Cambridge  Land  Co.,  Cambridge,  Minn. 


2C0  FARMS  in  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  district, 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level 
or  rolling  prairie  land.  Timber  land 
Any  eize  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80 
per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county 
has  never  had  a  crop  failure;  500,000  acres 
of  corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
lists.  Park  Region  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


MINNESOTA  LANDS  —  GOOD  IM- 
proved  farms  from  $25  to  $60;  unimproved, 
$12  to  $20  per  acre;  easy  terms;  central 
Minnesota.  Raises  all  small  grains,  corn, 
potatoes.  Fine  country  for  wild  and 
tame  grasses.  Stock  country.  We  have 
the  farm  you  want.  Inquire  Morin  Land 
Co.,  Little  Falls,  Minn. 


Missouri 

FOR  SALE— 360  ACRES;  TWO  SETS 
of  extra  good  improvements;  finest  grass 
and  corn  farm  in  state  for  the  money; 
near  school  and  town.  Price,  $90  per 
acre.  Also  improved  237-acre  tract,  fine 
location,  at  $75.  Tannehill  Bros.,  Gar- 
den City,  Mo.  « 


Montana 

JUDITH  BASIN  (MONTANA)  FARMS 
— Come  to  Lewiston.  Can  show  you  grow- 
ing wheat,  yielding  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
Write  to  Farmers'  Land  Co.,  incorporated, 
Lewiston,  Mont. 


FINE  FARMS  AND  RANCHES,  $15 
to  $60  per  acre.  Illustrated  pamphlet, 
"Marvelous  Montana,"  interesting,  in- 
structive, surprising,  free  with  list  of 
lands.  Low  excursion  rates.  Write  to- 
day. Arthur  Chase,  General  Agent,  548 
Omaha  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


Nebraska 

FARM  NEAR  OMAHA  —  160  ACRES 
within  five  miles  of  Omaha  street  car 
line.  Good  improvements.  No  better  soil 
in  Douglas  county.  Has  30  acres  in  al- 
falfa, produces  five  tons  per  acre  sold 
last  season  at  $14  per  ton.  Close  to  al- 
falfa mill.  Farm  will  Tent  for  $1,200  per 
year.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  partnership. 
Price,  $112.50  per  acre.  Address  T.  E. 
Stevens,  712  Ornaha  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb  . 


5%  FARM  LOANS  WANTED.  JOHN  L. 
Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


120-A  C  R  E  IMPROVED  THAYER 
County,  Nebraska,  farm,  two  miles  from 
Williams;  60  acres  cultivated,  5  acres  al- 
falfa, balance  pasture.  Good  soil.  Price, 
$7,800.  Good  terms.  John  L.  Maurer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


BUY  A  FARM  FOR  THE  BOY— NE- 
braska  quarter  section,  improved,  house, 
granary,  well,  windmill,  $32.50  per  acre; 
quarter  adjoining),  no  improvements,  $30. 
Sell  either.  Inquire  Arthur  Chase,  Sole 
Agent,  548  Omaha  National  Bank  Bldg.; 
Omaha,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  —  FINELY  IMPROVED 
five  acres  near  state  farm.  E.  W.  Allen, 
37th  and  X  Sts.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


THE  K.  C.  RANCH  FOR  SALE— 
Comprising  3,000  acres  of  first-class  clay 
land  9  miles  southwest  of  Sargent,  Custer 
county,  Nebraska.  Good  improvements, 
good  water;  400  acres  in  crop.  Have  cut 
price  very  low;  easy  terms.  Must  sell  at 
once.    F.  T.  Walker  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE'S  ON  KIMBALL 
county  farms  and  ranches  of  all  sizes. 
C.  E.  Lockwood,  Kimball,  Neb. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS,  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— Crop  conditions  in  North 
Dakota  were  nerver  finer  than  now  and 
land  prices  are  going  up.  To  obtain 
settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of  track 
here  we  have  obtained  listings  of  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  lands, 
ready  to  farm,  and  will  sell  these  at  cost. 
Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again.  Roads, 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  all  estab- 
lished. Very  low  excursion  rates  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see  lands 
yourself  or  write  for  full  particulars.  J. 
S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agent.  Soo  Line 
Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BLUE 
book  describing  my  rich,  black  Red  River 
Valley  farms.  Corn,  clover  and  alfalfa 
successfully  grown.  Wm.  McKoberts, 
Casselton,  N.  D. 


LANDS— NORTH  DAKOTA 

OUT  THEY  GO  TO  BUY  OUR  NORTH 
Dakota  farms  on  your  terms — ten  to 
twenty  years'  time  if  you  want  it— $18  to 
$30  an  acre.  See  the  owners,  William 
H.  Brown  Co.,  5  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 
or  Mott,  N.  D.    Agents  wanted. 


WE  HAVE  EXCELLENT  FARMS 
lands  in  McLean  and  Kidder  counties, 
North  Dakota,  which  we  are  offering  at 
from  $20  to  $25  per  acre  on  easy  terms. 
For  the  most  part  these  lands  are  located 
along  the  New  Rockford-Montana  line  of 
the  Great  Northern  railroad,  and  the 
Pingree-Wilton  branch  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad.  These  are  choice  farm 
lands;  they  will  grow  corn.  There  is  no 
safer  investment  than  North  Dakota 
farm  lands.  We  also  have  a  splendid) 
stock  ranch  for  sale.  Bismarck  Realty 
Co.,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 


Oregon 

YOUR  FARM  WILL  PAY  FOR  IT- 
self  in  two  seasons  in  sunny  eastern 
Oregon.  It  seldom  snows  before  the  loth 
of  December,  and  the  snow  is  usually 
gone  before  the  1st  of  February.  There 
is  very  little  wind  during  the  winter 
months,  and  snow  drifts  are  almost  un- 
known. It  does  not  get  excessively  hot 
in  summer;  the  nights  are  cool,  and  there 
is  an  abundance  of  plant-invigorating 
dew.  There  is  green  alfalfa  pasture  from 
March  to  November— most  of  the  alfalfa 
land  will  pasture  three  head  of  cows  per 
acre  for  the  entire  season.  The  winters 
are  so  mild  that  only  shed  barns  are 
necessary,  but  most  of  the  farmers  feed 
out  of  doors;  conditions  for  cattle  and 
other  stock  are  unsurpassed  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Irrigated  alfalfa  lands 
are  cut  four  times  a  season,  getting  from 
seven  to  nine  tons  per  acre;  some  farmers 
have  raised  ten  tons  per  acre.  Eastern 
farmers  in  the  valleys  say  that  this  is  as 
good  a  corn  country  as  Iowa;  they  raise 
sixty  to  ninety  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
and  more  than  twenty  tons  additional  for 
green  feed  for  silage.  Any  dairyman  can 
go  to  Malheur  or  Harney  counties,  Ore- 
gon, and  take  his  cows  with  him,  and 
make  $2  clear  for  every  dollar  he  is  now 
making  wherever  he  lives.  There  is  an 
eight  months'  pasture  season  instead  of 
five  months,  as  he  has  in  the  east,  and 
the  climate  is  such  that  his  barns  and 
buildings  cost  little  more  than  half  as 
much.  A  good  dairyman  can  pay  for  his 
farm  in  two  seasons;  butter-fat  brings  as 
high  as  40c  a  pound  at  Ontario,  in  Mal- 
heur county,  and  yet  $7,000,000  was  sent 
to  the  eastern  states  last  year  by  resi- 
dents of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho 
because  they  could  not  get  enough  of  the 
raw  product  at  home.  Within  twenty 
miles  of  Ontario  150,000  tons  of  alfalfa  are 
raised  annually — enough  alfalfa  to  feed 
20,000  cows  for  a  full  year— yet  there  are 
in  these  valleys  contiguous  to  Ontario  not 
more  than  1,500  milch  cows  now.  There 
is  no  valley  in  the  United  States  superior 
to  Malheur  in  the  production  of  fruits; 
last  year  there  were  shipped  from  On- 
tario 1,000  carloads  of  various  kinds  of 
fruits  and  melons.  There  are  apple  or- 
chards that  have  been  paying  the  grow- 
ers clear  from  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre  in  a 
single  season;  prune  orchards  are  paying 
$200  to  $500  per  acre  net;  pear  orchards 
have  paid  $700  to  $SO0  net  per  acre.  There 
is  one  man  in  the  valley  who  has  35  acres 
in  raspberries,  which  have  netted  him  an 
average  of  $100  to  $230  per  acre,  after  all 
expenses  were  paid,  during  the  past  four 
years.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
corn  raised  in  this  section,  and  there 
have  been  many  yields  of  from  60  to  90 
bushels  per  acre;  corn  frequently  stands 
from  11  to  13  feet  high.  For  other  infor- 
mation write  Oregon  &  Western  Coloniza- 
tion Co.,  536  Paxton  Block,  Omahai  Neb. 


OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
Free — Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions; 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


Oklahoma 

THE  GOVERNMENT  "WILL  SELL 
345.000  acres  of  land  in  our  county  in 
November.  Write  for  particulars,  also 
for  our  own  list.  Indian  Land  Co., 
Heavener,  Okl. 


Texas 

IRRIGATED  ALFALFA  FARM  —  A 
fine  irrigoted  alfalfa  farm  for  sale;  will 
take  part  trade;  every  acre  good;  well 
pumping  1,500  gallons  per  minute;  70 
acres  in  alfalfa;  on  the  south  plains  of 
Texas,  where  hog  cholera  has  never  been 
known.  Write  for  full  description.  Wal- 
ter Day,  Owner,  Plainview,  Texas. 


Wisconsin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000,  Madison,  Wis. 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN  —  BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land .  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing) 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HOME  OF  THE  LARGEST  CREAM, 
cry  in  the  world.  Crop  failures  un- 
known; soil  produces  prodigious  root 
crops,  timothy,  alfalfa,  clover,  corn  an<i 
potatoes.  Sixty  improved  farms  for  sale 
at  much  less  than  real  value;  long  time, 
easy  terms.  Write  for  full  information. 
W.  E.  Webster,  Owner  and  Agent,  Hud- 
son, Wis. 


CHEAP  FARMS  IN  A  GOOD  HARD- 
wood  timbered  country — SO  acres  in  the 
splendid  Milltown  country,  four  miles 
from  a  railroad  town,  $4,000;  first-class, 
nearly  level,  clay  loam  land,  about  half 
open,  small  buildings,  very  well  located. 
A  good  little  dairy  farm,  40  acres,  only 
$2,000.  Level  field  of  20  acres,  full  set 
comfortable  buildings,  close  to  school  and 
creamery,  only  7V£  miles  to  county  seat. 
Eighty  acres  3  miles  fri>m  Centurla,  only 
$2,600.  Eighteen  acres  field,  good  house, 
fair  outbuildings,  clay  soil.  Easy  terms 
on  these  splendid  bargains  and  many 
others.  Send  for  map  and  list.  Baker, 
C-67.  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— 360  ACRES— THE  MAK- 
ing  of  a  splendid  stock  and  grain  farm. 
Good  house,  large  barn,  also  another 
stable,  etc.  Ideal  grass  and  grain  lands, 
timothy,  clover,  blue  grass  and  alfalfa. 
Well  watered  by  running  stream  and  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  water  at  ten  and 
fifteen  feet.  Healthful  climate;  splendid, 
markets;  only  a  few  hours'  ride  from 
Chicago.  Price,  $40  per  acre.  No  hot 
winds  or  long  drouths.  B.  G.  Eggert, 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 


Wyoming' 

WELCH,  THE  GOLDEN  PRAIRIE 
Land  Man— I  am  located  at  Burns,  Wyo., 
in  the  heart  of  the  Golden  Prairie  dis- 
trict. I  can  sell  you  wild  lands,  im- 
proved farms  or  stock  ranches  at  bar- 
gain prices.  Write  me  for  particulars. 
Jay  E.  Welch,  Box  H,  Burns,  Wyo. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  GET  3201 
acres.  We  stock  your  land,  buy  your 
crop.  Some  means  required.  Particu- 
lars free.  Wyoming  Settlement,  Janet 
Wyo. 


Miscellaneous  Lands 

FARMS  IN  MANY  STATES  —  BIG 
farm  list,  with  photos  free.  You  deal 
with  owners  direct.  National  Farm  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED— TO  SELL  YOUR  PROP, 
erty,  no  matter  where  located,  quickly; 
pay  no  commissions.  National  Farm  Eaci 
change,  San  Francisco. 


HELP  WANTED 

SPLENDID  PAYING  BUSINESS 
ready  for  refined,  intelligent  man  or 
woman,  over  30  years  old,  to  take  hold 
of  as  district  agent.  Large  corporation. 
Products  extensively  advertised.  Thou- 
sands use  and  indorse.  Every  home 
needs  badly.  Investment  of  $32.50,  fully 
secured.  Position  should  pay  over  $2,508 
yearly.  Satisfactory  references  required. 
921  Curtiss  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this 
wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  S73,  Chicago. 


LEARN  THE  AUTO  BUSINESS  — 
Practical  work.  No  books  used.  Sta- 
tionary engineering.  Special  rate.  Write 
for  free  catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School, 
2352  O  St.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Examination  October  14;  good  salary. 
Write  Ozment.  39-F,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
kindly  mention  this  magazine. 
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DENY 


And  Metropolis  of 
Seven  States 


Is  the  distributing  center  for  the  entire  Rocky 
mountain  region  with  approximately  2,000,- 

000  of  people.     Railroads  radiate  therefrom  like  spokes  from  a 


rea 
rkel"  Place 


wheel  going  to  the  mines  and  ranches 
in  the  valleys.  It's  the  market  center 
for  the  western  cattle  industry.  With 
its  738  factories  and  an  output  of  63 
millions  in  productions  and  a  popula- 
tion of  230,000  people  all  in  the  heart 
of  Colorado  suggests  a  magnificent  market  for  all  farm  products. 


WEST  FARMS 


LIE  WITHIN 


35  Miles  From  the  State  House  at  Denver  "j 


1 2  Miles  From  the  Court  House  at  Brighton 

9  Miles  From  the  Depot  at  Hudson  j 

2  Miles  From  the  Post  Office  at  Bashor  .  .  J 

West  Farms  run  in  sizes  from  160  acres  to  640  acres,  with 
fences  and  roads  nearly  as  good  as  you  will  find  at  home.  Land, 
generally  speaking,  lays  level,  although  we  have  some  quarters  quite 
rolling.  Soil  is  good,  strong  chocolate  loam,  free  from  sand,  gravel 
or  rocks  and  no  alkali  nor  hard-pan.  The  soil  is  adapted  for  the 
growing  of  all  small  grains,  alfalfa  and  corn,  and  it  is  easily  worked. 
The  rainfall  in  this  valley  is  sufficient  for  all  such  crops  and  water 
is  plentiful  at  from  40  to  100  feet.  We  are  improving  these  farms 
and  have  crops  awaiting  your  inspection  aggregating: 


COLORADO 


400  Acres  Wheat;  220  Acres  Oats;  140  Acres  Barley; 
100  Acres  Speltz;  300  Acres  Alfalfa,  40  Acres  Corn; 
100  Acres  Ensilage;  300  Acres  Flax. 

We  have  farmed  a  part  of  this  land  for  three  years  and  know 
what  crops  will  do  here.  We  were  not  afraid  to  put  $18,000  in 
tractor  engines  and  other  improvements  to  put  in  these  crops.  WE 
ARE  FARMING  THIS  LAND  FOR  A  PROFIT  and  we  would  like 
you  to  visit  our  fields  and  see  what  can  be  done. 


I  will  build  a  creamery,  store  and  church,  where  the 
station  will  be  established  on  the  Union  Pacific  "cut  off 'f 
from  Denver  to  Fort  Morgan.  I  am  also  feeding  a  herd 
of  thoroughbred  "White  faces"  as  well  as  a  lot  of  Duroc- 
Jersey  hogs.  My  crops  rival  Iowa  or 
Nebraska  this  year. 

The  food  produced  on  West  Farms 
and  the  fine  water  and  invigorating 
climate  are  vital  factors  in  raising- 
stock  as  well  as  people. 

We  have  rural  delivery  and  tele- 
phone^— all  the  convenience  of  the  city 
and  live  in  the  country. 

You  likely  have  teams  and  tools  to 
work  a  farm— the  money  to  make  the 
first  payment,  buy  a  few  cows,  some  brood  sows  and  some 

good  pullets,  but  you  have  got  to  locate  where  you  can 


get  a  regular  cash  income  to  care  for  the  family — 
c  \\ 

%    >  .  m  value. 


besides,  you  want  a  farm  home  that  will  increase 


You  are  eager  to  get  located  in  an  invigora- 
ting climate  where  wife  and  children  will 
\  be  well,  strong  and  happy.  You  want  to 
live  in  a  community  of  enterprising, 
intelligent  people  who  are  neighbor- 
ly and  believe  in  progress.  Then 


especially  well  there,  but  no  better  than  hogs.  No  disease  to 
annoy  either.  Children  thrive  there  like  weeds.  The  broad 
prairie  inspires  them.  Life  there  is  clean  and  wholesome. 
It's  a  superior  place  to  make  money  and  raise  a  family. 

Listen — many  of  your  neighbors 
started  with  practically  nothing.  They 
got  a  tract  of  land  at  only  a  few  dol- 
lars per  acre,  kept  farming  it  until  the 
development  of  the  country  increased 
its  value  to  $100  and  $150  per  acre — 
a  natural  increase. 

In  point  of  production  our  $20  acre  land 
will  produce  as  many  dollars  per  acre  as 
farms  elsewhere  that  sell  at  $150  per  acre. 
One  or  two  crops  pay  for  the  land,  for  these 
farms  are  offered  at  from  $15  to  $30  per  acre 
on  very  liberal  terms- — and  our  natural  increase  is  certain. 

A  number  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  farmers  have  farms  adjoining 
ours.  Their  crops  show  what  the  land  will  produce  and  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  buyer  to  make  a  mistake  in  selection. 

The  Land  Department  of  this  paper  will  tell  you  our  lands  have 
superior  merit  and  that  our  booklet  is  worthy  of  your  confidence. 
I  want  you  to  see  these  lands  and  find  them  better  than  you 
expect.    For  booklet  free,  or  other 


better 
inforamtion  write 


v 


1  V 

'V; 


settle  on  West  Farms. 
s    Any  good  cow  will  yield  you 
n    $120  per  year,  so  that  five 
good  cows  will  easily 


support  an  ordinary 
family.    I  lens  do 


N.  P.  WEST,  President 

West  Land  Development  Co. 

Incorporated  for 
$100,000. 

814Majestic  Bldg. 
Denver,  Colo. 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 

Omaha,  August  29,  1914 

Number  716 

F"~"   


Bright  and  Breezy 

Shop  Talk. 

Salesman — Now  here  madam,  is  a 
piece  of  goods  that  speaks  for  itself: 
I — 

Customer  (interrupting) — Then 
suppose  you  keep  quiet  a  moment 
and  give  it  a  chance. 

Good  Authority 

"Do  you  know,  my  dear,"  asked 
the  young  husband,  "there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  cake?  It 
doesn't  taste  right." 

"That  is  all  your  imagination," 
answered  the  bride,  triumphantly, 
"for  it  says  in  the  cook  book  that  it 
is  delicious." 

The  Hired  Man  Again 

A  farmhand  had  worked  in  the 
field  from  dawn  till  darkness,  doing 
the  chores  by  lantern  light.  "I'm 
going  to  quit,"  he  said  to  the  farmer 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  "You 
promised  me  a  steady  job." 

"Well,  haven't  you  got  one?"  was 
the  astonished  reply. 

"No,"  said  the  man,  "there  are 
three  or  four  hours  every  night  that 
I  don't  have  anything  to  do  and  fool 
my  time  away  sleeping." — Success 
Magazine. 
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Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

In  the  Dictionary 

Teacher  —  What  were  Webster's 
last  words? 

Pupil — I  don't  remember,  ma'am, 
but  they  all  began  with  Z. 

Comforting 
Edward's  mother  had  lost  her  en- 
gagement ring  at  a  picnic  and  was 
feeling  very  badly  over  it. 
•  "Don't  cry,  mamma,"  said  Ed- 
ward soothingly,  "you've  still  got 
your  wedding  ring.  You're  still  mar- 
ried to  daddy." — Mother's  Magazine. 

Poultry  Foliage 

A  group  of  children  played  with 
an  old  pillow.  Presently  they  began 
guessing  as  to  Its  contents.  A  little 
boy  finally  settled  the  question. 

"Why,  don't  you  know  even  that 
much?  Pillows  arei  always  filled 
with  hen's  leaves." 

~Kats 

After  the  teacher  had  been  de- 
scribing cocoons  as  brown,  woolly- 
looking  rolls,  she  asked  the  children 
if  they  had  ever  seen  any. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Carl.  "Some 

ladfies  wear  'em    in    their    hair." — 

%  ■ 

Mother's  Magazine. 


All  Aboard  for  the  Highland  Colony  of  Wyoming 


15,000  Acres  Choice  Prairie  Land  to  Select  From. 

Our  terms  are  a  small  down  payment  and  . 
balance  running-  ten  years  in  annual  in-  \  qj» 
stallments   with   6  per  cent  interest  ) 


Our  Prices  Range  from  $12.50  to  $20.00  Per  Acre. 

On  our  celebrated  Crop  Payment  Plan  whereby  one-half 
the  crop  raised  each  year  is  applied  at  market  price  to 
pay  both  interest  and  principal  until  the  land  is  paid  for. 


We  are  owners — not  agents — and  sell  direct  to  you. 

We  have  sold  over  7,000  acres  of  our  Highland  Colony 
lands  in  farms  of  160  to  640  acres  in  the  past  sixty 
days. 

We  can  still  supply  you  with  as  good  as  the  best. 

So  buy  that  Bummer  Tourist  Round  Trip  ticket,  come 
to  our  office  and  we  will  show  you  this  goodly  land. 

The  Summer  Tourist  ticket  is  good  starting  any  day, 
with  return  limit  October  31st. 

Those  coming  from  points  east  of  Omaha  should  start 
so  as  to  connect  with  Union  Pacific  train  No.  3,  leav- 
ing at  4:30  p.  m,  and  arriving  here  at.  Cheyenne  at 
9:45  the  ne-xt  morning. 


Our  Highland  farms  lie  within  ten  to  twenty-five  miles 
of  Cheyenne,  the  State  Capital,  and  within  one  to5  eight 
miles  of  Federal,  "the  newest' town  in  Wyoming." 

We  have  no  hot  wiinds  in  Highland  Colony;  the  highest 
temperature  reached  here  to  date  this  season  (govern- 
ment weather  bureau  record)  is  89.2,  August  16.  Oh, 
joyful  news  for  the  fellow  in  the  valley  of  the  Big 
Muddy  who  is  perishing  from  prickly  heat. 

The  winters  a>re  milder  here  than  at  Omaha  or  Des 
Moines.    (Government  records  prove  this.) 

There  is  no  alkali,  no  gumbo,  no  sandhills,  no  sage  brush 
in  the  Highland  Colony.  Just  grass-covered  prairies 
waiting  to  be  converted  into,  fertile  farms. 


To  give  yen  an  idea  of  what  it  will  cost  you  to  inspect  our  lands,  we  quote  the  Round  Trip  Sum- 
mer Tourist  Rate  from  a  number  of  points  in  the  central  states  to  Cheyenne  and  return:  Omaha,  Neb., 
$16.00;  Sioux  City,  la.,  $19.90:  Des  Moines,  la.,  $21.35;  Peoria,  111.,  $25.2.5;  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  $23.05; 
Elkton,'S.  D.,  $22.30;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  $16.80;  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  $14.50;  Kearney.  Neb.,  $12.85;  Topeka, 
Kan.,  $21.00;  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  $21.00.   Rajilroad  fare  refunded  to  purchasers. 


Descriptive  literature,  including  sectional  map  and  our  signed  certificate  of  guarantee 


mailed  on  application 


IEDEBAI.  LAND  COMPANY, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  at  once  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  now  Highland  Colony  of  the 
Golden  Prairie  District,  including-  your  signed 
Guarantee  of  return  of  railroad  fare  and  $5  per 
day  If  I  do  not  find  everything  as  represented. 


Name. 


Address . 


Federal  Land  Company 

lOO  West  Seventeenth  Street, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

p.  g.  Did  you  read  our  double  page  illustrated  advertisement  of  the  Highland  Colony  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  of  August  22d? 

If  not.  it  will  pay  you  to  look  up  the  paper  and  read  it  now.  In  that  advertisement  you  will  observe  our  statement  that  the  government 
records  hero  showed  the  highest  temperature  here  this  season  to  be  86  degrees  on  July  2Gth.  This  was  correct  when  the  copy  for  that  adver- 
tl  ement  was  sent  in  but  on  August  10th  the  temperature  reached  89.2   which  is  the  maximum  here  for  this  season.     Please  compare  this 

!<■<  ord  with  the  weather  bureau  reports  from  stations  in  the  central  states  this  month. 
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State  University  Consolidation  or  Extension 

Presentation  of  This  Subject  by  a  Regent  of  the  University  and  President  of  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress 


T1HE  question  of  physically  uniting 
the  agricultural  college  with  the 
other  colleges  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  upon  the  state  farm 
in  Lincoln  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
voters  at  the  next  election.  It  is 
most  important  that  a  wise  decision  be  made 
and  a  policy  inaugurated  which  will  make  the 
university  in  all  its  departments  highly  efficient 
and  not  wasteful  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  separating  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  building  it  up  as  a  separate 
institution  at  the  state  farm,  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  main  university  plant,  there  is 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question. 
Many  statements  have  been  and  are  being  made 
and  published  that  it  would  be  wasteful  of  the 
public  money  and  not  good  educational  policy 
to  consolidate  the  university  at  the  state  farm. 

To  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  this  question  is 
a  very  important  one  and  their  vote  will  doubt- 
less have  large  influence  in  the  final  determina- 
tion of  future  university  policies.  -  To  enable 
them  to  have  an  intelligent  idea  as  to  -the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  I  have  undertaken  to  present,  as 
judicially  as  possible,  a  plain  statement  of  the 
facts  as  they  exist. 

The  average  voter  rightfully  asks  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  it  going  to  cost  me  any  more  to  con- 
solidate at  the  farm  than  to  buy  additional  land 
adjacent  to  the  city  campus  and  extend  the  uni- 
versity there?"  And  also,  "Will  it  ne  a  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  college  to  be  physically  a 
part  of  the  university,  or  would  it  be  best  to 
develop  it  at  the  state  farm  as  a  separate  insti- 
tution?" Also,  "Would  it  be  for  the  general 
good  of  all  the  students  in  all  of  the  colleges 
to  have  the  university  built  up  as  one  institu- 
tion upon  one  campus?"  These  are  the  plain 
questions  at  issue. 

Question  of  Expense 

To  get  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  cost 
side  of  the  question  we  should  first  remember 
that  the  last  legislature  voted  a  three-quarter 
mill  tax  to  run  for  a  period  of  six  years,  which, 
it  is  expected,  will  raise  during  that  time  ap- 
proximately $2,500,000.  Should  the  voters  de- 
cide against  consolidation  at  the  state  farm, 
then  two-thirds  of  this  money  is  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  of  land  adjacent  to  the  city  cam- 
pus— composed  of  six  blocks,  about  fourteen 
acres  in  extent,  exclusive  of  the  streets — and 
the  erection  of  buildings  thereon,  and  the  other 
one-third  of  the  tax  is  to  be  used  to  erect  build- 
ings for  the  agricultural  college  upon  the  state 
farm  for  its  development  as  a  separate  institu- 
tion. Thus  under  the  law  it  cannot  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  the  state  any  more  or  any  less  than 
that  amount  during  the  next  six  years,  for  that 
part  of  the  question  has  been  definitely  settled 
by  the  legislature. 

As  I  am  writing  this  article  I  have  before  me 
a  printed  statement,  issued  by  a  Lincoln  com- 
mittee, which  has  been  scattered  all  over  the 
state,  saying  that  to  consolidate  the  university 


By  George  Coupland 

at  the  state  farm  will  be  a  was-.e  of  $3,000,000. 
Now,  what  are  the  absolute  facts  in  regard  to 
the  original  cost  of  all  the  buildings  upon  the 
city  campus?  According  to  the  records  in  the 
state  auditor's  office,  the  total  cost  of  all  the 
buildings  upon  the  city  campus  was  a  little  over 
$750,000.  Of  these  buildings  not  quite  $500,- 
000  worth  would  enter  into  a  permanent  scheme 
of  development  on  the  city  campus,  this  being 
the  careful  estimate  of  the  university  architect. 

Cost  of  Extension 

To  get  a  clear-cut  idea  as  to  the  relative 
cost  of  the  two  schemes:  The  six  blocks  of  land 
contiguous  to  the  city  campus  will  doubtless 
cost  about  $500,000,  adding  approximately 
twelve  acres,  exclusive  of  the  streets,  to  the 
present  campus.  This  would  give  altogether, 
including  the  athletic  field,  a  little  over  thirty 
acres,  still  leaving  us  with  by  far  the  smallest 
state  university  campus  in  the  whole  country, 
and  without  doubt  it  would  be  only  a  very  short 
time  before  more  land  would  be  needed. 

To  acquire  this  small  amount  of  land  will 
cost  as  much  as  all  the  good  buildings  are 
worth  upon  the  city  campus,  and  in  addition  a 
new  heating  plant,  made  necessary  by  separa- 
tion of  the  agricultural  college,  would  cost 
about  $150,000.  These  two  items  alone,  look- 
ing at  the  question  from  the  immediate  present, 
would  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  state  has  ever 
spent  for  buildings  upon  the  city  campus. 

If  it  is  decided  to  consolidate  at  the  state 
farm  these  buildings  and  present  campus  will 
not  be  wasted,  but  can  be  used  for  other  state 
purposes  and  save  the  taxpayers  a  good  deal 
of  money.  I  have  investigated  very  carefully 
the  added  cost  which  would  be  made  necessary 
by  running  the  agricultural  college  as  a  separate 
institution,  and  I  find  from  the  experiences  of 
other  states  that  it  would  mean  increasing  the 
cost  of  maintenance  at  least  40  per  cent. 
Why  Operate  Two  Plants? 

Should  we  fail  to  consolidate  at  the  state 
farm,  the  extra  buildings  which  will  be  needed 
by  the  agricultural  college,  and  which  must  be 
provided,  will  cost  more  than  all  the  good  build- 
ings now  upon  the  city  campus.  In  states  like 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan  and  Oregon,  where  the 
agricultural  college  is  separated  from  the  main 
university,  they  have  as  much  money  invested 
in  buildings  at  their  agricultural  colleges  as 
they  have  at  their  main  university  plants.  For 
Nebraska  to  undertake  the  building  up  of  a 
separate  agricultural  college  two  and  one-half 
miles  apart  from  its  main  university  plant 
would  be  the  rankest  kind  of  business  folly. 
Business  prudence,  beyond  question,  says,  "Con- 
solidate at  the  farm." 

The  state  owns  3  20  acres  at  the  farm;  it  is 
an  ideal  location  for  a  university,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  state  does  not  need  to  purchase  any 
of  the  adjacent  property,  for  there  is  already 
ample  provision  for  the  things  which  the  uni- 


versity requires.  For  purely  agricultural  re- 
search and  experimentation  work,  the  state 
should  buy  a  half  section  or  a  section  of  land 
two  and  one-half  or  Uiree  miles  from  the  state 
farm,  and  there  carry  on  continuous  investiga- 
tions, which  will  be  of  increasing  value  to  our 
great  agricultural  interests. 

With  the  $2,500,000  voted,  and  all  of  it 
judiciously  spent  for  buildings,  a  magnificent 
and  permanent  university  plant  can  be  built  at 
the  state  farm,  giving  nearly  three  times  the 
amount  of  floor  space  contained  in  all  of  the 
buildings  now  upon  the  city  campus,  and  its 
yearly  cost  for  administration  and  operation 
would  be  many  thousands  of  dollars  less  than 
the  expense  of  running  two  separate  institu- 
tions. 

Educational  Considerations 
Educationally,  is  it  wise  to  set  off  the  agri- 
cultural students  apart  from  the  other  students 
of  the  university?  The  organic  law  founding 
the  agricultural  college  said  it  was  to  be  a  phy- 
sical and  integral  part  of  the  university  and  not 
set  off  by  itself  upon  a  separate  campus.  For 
the  purpose  of  endowing  this  agricultural  and 
mechanics  arts  college  the  state  was  given  90,- 
000  acres  of  land,  and  the  income  from  it,  with 
the  Morrill  fund  subsidy  given  for  this  same 
purpose,  has  amounted  to  nearly  $1,500,000 
during  the  last  forty  years,  which  the  state  of 
Nebraska  has  received  and  converted  into  its 
university  treasury. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible 
physically  to  develop  the  agricultural  college 
upon  the  congested  twelve  acres  comprising  the 
city  campus,  the  students  in  agriculture  have 
experienced  numerous  difficulties,  one  of  these 
being  compelled  to  waste  eighty  days  of  eight 
hours  per  day  during  their  four  years'  course 
in  traveling  between  the  city  campus  and  farm 
campus.  This,  and  some  other  things  which  are 
incident  to  the  separation,  have  prevented  the 
growth  and  usefulness  of  this  subsidized  col- 
lege, and  the  Board  of  Regents  has  unanimously 
reported  to  the  legislature  "that  it  is  most 
firmly  convinced  that  this  separation  impedes 
the  progress  of  the  agricultural  college  and  is 
a  detriment  to  the  students  therein,  and  that 
should  the  college  remain  physically  separated 
from  the  main  university  plant  it  can  never  re- 
alize its  full  effectiveness  and  usefulness  to  the 
state." 

Experience  of  Other  States 
That  it  is  unwise  to  separate  the  agricul- 
tural students  from  the  main  university  and  de- 
prive them  of  the  general  advantages  of  uni- 
versity life,  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  educators  and  state  university 
presidents  of  the  country. 

Leading  men  in  many  states  who  by  experi- 
ence as  educators,  administrators  and  members 
of  boards  of  regents,  both  in  states  which  have 
united  institutions  and  those  where  their  agri- 
cultural college  is  separated,  say  to  Nebraska, 
"Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  separating  your 
agricultural  college  from  the  main  university, 

(CONTINUED   0>T  PACE  EIGHT) 
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Lar£e  and  Small  Tractors  at  Work  Interest 


RACTICAL  power  farm- 
ing for  the  average 
corn  belt  farmer  is  of 
but  recent  origin.  A 
few  years  ago  the  men- 
tion of  the  tractor  di- 
rected our  attention  to 
the  big  wheat  ranches  of  the  Dako- 
tas,  Minnesota  and  Canada. 

Thousands  of  farmers  during  the 
last  week  have  visited  the-big  Power 
Farming  demonstration  at  Fremont, 
Neb.,  and  carefully  inspected  the 
many  tractors  shown.  They  looked 
over  the  big  machine,  pulling  with 
ease  twenty-four  plows,  and  the  trac- 
tors pulling  the  twelve,  ten,  eight, 
six,  five,  four,  three  and  two  bottom 
plows.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
these  farmers  for  the  first  time 
thought  the  tractor  was  practical  for 
the  average  corn  belt  farm. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  a  power 
age.  The  automobile  probably  had 
more  to  do  with  setting  the  farmer 
to  thinking  about  the  practicability 
of  power  for  farm  use  than  any 
other  one  thing.  The  farmer's  first 
thought  of  the  automobile  was  that 
it  was  for  the  city  man,  to  be  used 
for  pleasure.  A  few  years  have 
shown  the  farmer  that  he  is  the  man 
who  needs  the  automobile — the  man 
who  can  make  the  most  practical  use 
of  the  automobile.  Just  so  with  the 
tractor.  This  machine  was  orig- 
inally made  for  the  big  wheat 
farmer,  with  probably  no  thought  of 
its  eventually  being  made  practical 
for  the  use  of  the  average  corn  belt 
farmer. 


Scene  on  Demonstration  Grounds 


If  one  had  an  idea  that  the  corn  belt  farmer  chine  he  might  use  with  profit  on  his  farm,  this 
was  not  interested  in  the  tractor  as  being  a  ma-    idea  was  at  once  dismissed  after  a  day's  visit  to 


the  big  tractor  meet  last  week.  The 
most  impressive  things  about  the  at- 
tendance at  this  show  were  the  very 
large  proportion   of   farmers  in  at-J 
tendance  and  the  keen  interest  they 
took  in  the  work  of  the  various  ma- 
chines.   Not  only  were  the  farmers 
themselves   there,    but   their  hoys, 
their   girls   and   their   wives   were ' 
there  also.    They  not  only  saw  the 
plow  start  at  the  end  of  the  field,, 
but  they  followed    it    through  the 
field,  noting  every  detail. 

The  corn  belt  farmer  is  an  investi- 
gator. He  is  not  the  man  to  jump 
at  conclusions.  When  some  pew 
farm  implement  or  machine  comes 
out  the  farmer  at  once  looks  it  over 
and  sees  what  it  is  doing  and  can  do. 
He  looks  carefully  into  the  proposi- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  such  im- 
plement or  machine  is  practical  for 
him;  if  the  manufacturer  or  dealer 
can  show  the  farmer  the  machine  is 
right  he  is  ready  to  invest  his  money. 

The  question  the  farmer  is  now 
asking  himself  is,  "In  what  way  is 
the  tractor  better  suited  to  my  work 
than  the  horse?"  We  watched  these 
tractors  at  work  last  week  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  having  used 
horses  for  power  all  our  life  on  the 
farm. 

Help  to  Conserve  Moisture 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
has  urged  upon  our  farmers  the 
necessity  of  doing  all  they  can  to 
conserve  the  moisture  by  intensive 
cultivation.  We  have  urged  the 
necessity  of  getting  into  the  stubble 
fields  at  once  with  the  disk.  The 
average  farmer  is  rushed  to  the  limit  with  work 
at  harvest  time.     Many  of  them  are  not  keeping 


Head  <,t  uiK  Tractor  1'urado 


Some  of  tlio  Machines  in  the  Show 


any  more  horses  on  the  farm  than  are  actually 
needed  for  their  general  farm  operations;  con- 
sequently, it  is  impossible  for  them  to  follow 
the  binder  with  the  disk. 

A  tractor  of  sufficient  power  can  be  used  by 
our  farmers  whereby  they  can  attach  a  disk  be- 
hind the  binder  and  do  these  two  important  jobs 
at  the  same  time.  The  importance  of  follow- 
ing the  binder  with  the  disk  was  most  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  at  the  big  Fremont  show 
in  the  field  plowed  on  Tuesday  and  the  one 
plowed  on  Wednesday.  The  field  plowed  on 
Tuesday  was  double-disked  soon  after  cutting 
the  grain;  the  one  plowed  on  Wednesday  was 
not  disked,  being  just  as  it  was  left  when  the 
grain  was  cut,  which  is  the  way  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  grain  belt  stubble  fields  are 
when  plowed. 

The  field  on  Tuesday  looked  almost  like  a 
garden  after  the  big  plows  had  finished  their 
work.  A  clod  of  any  size  could  scarcely  be 
found;  the  soil  was  moist,  notwithstanding  no 
rain  had  fallen  for  more  than  six  weeks.  The 
field  was  in  condition  to  go  right  on  with  a 
grain  drill  and  do  a  good  job-  Sufficient  mois- 
ture was  there  to  germinate  the  seed. 

The  field  plowed  Wednesday  was  cloddy, 
some  of  the  clods  being  as  large  as  a  bucket. 
Before  this  field  could  be  properly  seeded  at 
least  two  harrowings  and  probably  a  disking 
would  be  required-  There  was  practically  no 
moisture  in  the  soil.     Seed  sown  now  couldn't 


germinate  until  it  rained.  Not  only  that,  but 
considerable  more  power  was  required  to  plow 
this  field  than  that  plowed  Tuesday. 

Right  Thing  at  Right  Time 

In  our  general  farming  operations  too  many] 
of  us  don't  pay  enough  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  doing  our  work  at  the  time  it  should 
be  done.  For  crop  yields  plowing  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way  is  of  vast  importance. 
Fall  plowing,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  done 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  weather  conditions 
are  not  most  favorable  for  using  horses.  It  is 
generally  hot;  the  flies  are  bad  and  the  ground 
is  often  dry  and  hard  to  plow.  The  conse- 
quences often  are  that  if  the  field  is  to  be  used 
for  crops  the  next  year,  the  plowing  is  not  done 
in  the  fall,  the  weeds  are  no  t  killed  as  they 
Should  be  and  the  work  in  the  spring  is  piled 
up.  If  the  field  is  to  be  sown  to  fall  wheat  the 
plowing,  and  often  the  seeding,  are  delayed. 

A  very  important  matter  is  to  have  the 
plowing  done  to  the  right  depth.  In  no  way 
can  this  be  done  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  the 
tractor.  The  tractor  can  pull  the  plow,  the 
disk  and  the  harrow  at  the  same  time,  thereby 
conserving  every  bit  of  moisture  possible-  Plow- 
ing at  the  right  time,  to  the  right  depth,  and 
disking  and  harrowing  at  the  right  time  are  all 
important  factors  in  the  yield  per  acre  and 
should  be  given  more  attention  than  is  usually 
given  them. 

Each  Has  Its  Place 
Every  tractor  shown  at  the  recent  big  show 


has  its  place  and  is  adapted  to  a  certain  sized 
farm.  The  man  with  80  or  160  acres  has  no 
use  for  the  ten  or  twelve-bottom  plow.  The 
man  with  the  1,000-acre  farm  couldn't  &et  along 
with  the  small  machine  with  two  or  three  bot- 
toms. 

The  farmer,  in  looking  for  a  machine  of  any 
kind,  is  figuring  on  making  a  saving  in  his  in- 
vestment in  labor,  either  for  the  man  or  the 
horse.  Generally  speaking,  he  can't  afford  to 
buy  a  machine  that  won't  cut  down  his  invest- 
ment in  one  or  both  of  these  lines. 

Good  horses  command  a  good  price.  The 
average  grain  belt  farmer  can't  afford  to  invest 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  buy  a  tractor 
unless  that  machine  can  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  plowing.  He  wants  a  machine 
that  will  tp.ke  the  place  of  his  horses  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  number  of  horses  required  for 
his  farming  operations  can  be  materially  re- 
duced. The  small  farmer  wants  a  machine  that 
will  pull  the  plow,  harrrow,  disk,  cultivator, 
binder  or  mower,  or  haul  the  load  of  grain  to 
town.  This  same  machine  he  wants  to  use  to 
furnish  power  to  pump  his  water,  shell  his  corn, 
grind  his  grain  and  run  the  pulleys  for  any 
kind  of  small  work  he  may  have  to  do. 

The  manufacturer  is  meeting  the  demand  of 
the  farmer.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  size  or  general  kind  of  tractor  the  farmer 
wants,  he  will  be  able  to  get  it,  and  get  it  with 
efficiency  in  proportion  to  its  size  and  the  price 
he  may  want  to  pay. 


Dont's  for  Amateur  Painters  on  the  Farm 


ON'T  forget  to  paint  the  chimney 

Dand  the  roof  gutters  on  the  house. 
Don't  buy  the  cheaper  paint, 
as  good  paint  will  wear  longer 
and  present  a  neater  appearance. 

Don't  start  to  painting  till  you 
have    good,    strong    ladders  and 
scaffolds  on  which  to  stand  while  you  are  at 
work. 

Don't  hire  a  professional  painter  at  an  ex- 
orbitant price  to  do  your  painting  for  you  when, 
with  a  little  experience,  you  can  as  well  save 
two-thirds  of  his  price  by  doing  the  job  your- 
self. 

Don't  paint  the  buildings  merely  for  appear- 
ances. Brush  the  paint  in  well,  so  it  will  stop 
up  the  pores  of  the  lumber  and  plug  up  the  bad 
spots  in  it,  thus  preventing  further  deteriora- 
tion of  the  building. 

Don't  use  a  poor  paint  brush  or  you  will 
daub  and  streak  up  the  work.  With  a  good 
brush  you  can  spread  the  paint  on  evenly,  not 
only  economizing  in  the  amount  used,  but  doing 
a  much  better  job  of  painting. 

Don't  paint  any  building  while  it  is  wet  or 
damp,  as  the  paint  then  will  readily  crack  and 
peel  off.  Let  the  surface  to  be  painted  be  per- 
fectly dry  and  it  will  readily  absorb  the  oil,  and 
the  paint  thus  will  stay  on  well. 

Don't  fail  to  paint  the  farm  buildings  every 


other  year  and  you  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
use  so  much  paint  when  you  do  the  job,  nor  be 
as  long  at  it,  while  the  general  condition  of  the 
buildings  will  be  kept  up  to  a  higher  standard 
than  by  painting  only  once  in  several  seasons. 

Don't  paint  on  that  part  of  the  building  that 
is  exposed  to  the  sun  while  you  are  at  work. 
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Tractor  5how  Report 

The  National  Power  Farming  Demon- 
stration at  Fremont,  Neb.,  was  a  big 
show— a  much  bigger  show  even  than  last 
year.  There  were  forty-eight  machines 
there  and  each  and  every  machine  did 
good  work,  according  to  its  size  and  type. 
There  were  so  many  things  to  be  seen 
there  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmer 
who  was  unable  to  attend  that  we  are  hav- 
ing prepared  a  detailed  report  of  the  show 
that  will  give,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so,  an  idea  of  what  the  spectators 
learned  about  the  machines  exhibited 
on  the  great  demonstration  grounds.  This 
report  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue, 
which  issue  will  be  one  of  especial  inter- 
est to  the  man  who  is  considering  the 
practicability  of  using  a  tractor  on  his 
farm.  Judging  from  the  size  and  char- 
acter of  the  crowds  at  the  demonstration, 
this  means  every  farmer  of  the  corn  belt 
and  the  western  states. 
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Paint  on  the.  west  and  north  sides  of  a  building 
during  the  morning  hours  and  on  the  east  and 
south  sides  in  the  afternoon,  and  you  will  find 
the  work  more  agreeable,  while  the  sun  does 
not  crack  or  blister  the  paint  so  readily. 

Don't  attempt  to  paint  while  the  wind  is 
blowing.  If  you  do,  the  wind  will  blow  dust 
and  many  other  articles  onto  the  freshly  painted 
surface,  ruining  the  appearance  and  damaging 
the  wearing  qualities  of  the  paint.  Nor  will 
paint  put  on  under  such  conditions  adhere  to 
the  building  as  it  would  if  applied  while  there 
was  little  or  no  wind  blowing. 

Don't  confine  your  farm  painting  simply  to 
the  buildings.  There  are  scores  of  other 
profitable  uses  for  it  about  the  farm,  some  of 
which  are  of  just  as  much  importance  as  that 
of  painting  the  buildings.  Much  of  the  fencing, 
especially  that  around  the  yard,  could  be  greatly 
improved  in  neatness  of  appearance  and  wearing 
qualities  by  the  application  of  a  good  coat  of 
paint  every  season  or  two.  The  buggy,  wagon 
and  automobile  will  last  longer  and  look  better 
if  treated  to  a  thorough  painting  when  they  be- 
gin to  fade  and  scale  off.  All  farm  tools  and 
implements,  even  singletrees  and  doubletrees, 
ought  to  be  given  a  coat  of  paint  every  few 
seasons  to  prevent  checking,  warping  and  decay 
of  the  wood  and  rusting-out  of  the  iron  and 
steel  parts- 
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Warning  to  Seed  Buyers 

The  present  European  war  will  undoubtedly  be  the  cause  of  send- 
ing skyward  the  price  of  at  least  one  line  of  goods  used  by  the  farmer, 
and  that  is  garden  and  grass  seeds. 

Probably  few  of  us  have  ever  given  any  consideration  to  the 
question,  "From  where  conies  the  seed  we  annually  plant,  and  the 
grass  seed  we  sow?"  Many  of  these  varieties  of  seeds  are  practically 
all  produced  in  European  countries. 

To  the  ordinary  farmer  the  price  of  garden  seeds  doesn't  make 
any  great  difference,  but  the  price  of  alfalfa,  red,  white  and  alslke 
clover,  sugar  beets,  mangels,  meadow  fescue,  redtop,  etc.,  does  make 
a  difference  with  him,  and  he  wants  to  make  up  his  mind  now  that 
he  is  going  to  pay  an  advanced  price  for  these  seeds  for  the  next  two 
years  at  least  over  what  he  has  been  recently  paying. 

These  seeds  are  largely  produced  in  Turkestan,  Russia,  Germany 
and  France.  The  principal  part  of  them  are  shipped  to  this  country 
through  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Some  may  ask  the  question,  "Why  do  we  get  so  many  of  these 
seeds  from  foreign  countries?"  For  several  reasons,  viz.,  labor  in 
those  countries  is  much  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  so  the 
seeds  can  be  produced  and  shipped  to  us  here  cheaper  than  we  can 
raise  them.  Generally  speaking,  the  American  farmer  has  not  taken 
hold  of  the  industry  of  producing  seed  for  sale.  On  account  of  cli- 
matic conditions  seed  of  higher  quality  can  be  produced  in  some  of 
the  foreign  countries. 

Alfalfa  seed  has  already  advanced  from  $2  to  $3  per  bushel,  and 
we  may  reasonably  look  for  a  much  greater  advance.  It  is  not  too 
late  now  for  many  of  our  farmers  to  get  some  alfalfa  seed  this  year. 
If  they  can,  we  certainly  believe  it  will  pay  to  save  all  the  alfalfa  and 
clover  seed  possible.  We  are  sure  to  have  to  pay  a  stiff  price  for 
this  seed  and  it  is  possible  it  can't  be  obtained  at  all  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  the  demand. 

This  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise  in  one  way — it  may  spur  our 
farmers  to  the  necessity  and  profit  of  paying  more  attention  to  seed 
production.  Many  imported  seeds  can  be  successfully  and  profitably 
grown  in  the  United  States.  Just  now,  however,  the  important  thing 
is  to  look  after  the  supply  of  seed  for  the  next  two  years  at  least. 

The  men  in  the  old  country,  who  at  this  season  are  generally 
gathering  the  seed  crop,  are  in  the  army.  The  seed  over  there  will 
not  be  saved,  and  if  it  were  there  is  no  telling  when  it  could  be  gotten 
over  here.  They  will  be  short  of  seed  for  their  own  planting  next 
season,  even  if  the  war  ends  soon. 

Undoubtedly,  seed  men  will  come  in  for  their  share  of  cussing 
for  forming  combinations,  etc.,  to  boost  the  prices' of  seeds.  Just 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  can't  get  the  seed.  Many  of  our  big 
wholesale  seed  men  have  large  quantities  of  seed  bought  or  contracted 
for  in  these  countries,  but  they  cannot  possibly  get  them  over  here. 

We  are  fearful  that  the  situation  may  become  very  serious.  It 
is  up  to  the  farmer  to  do  all  he  can  to  save  all  seeds  possible. 
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Have  your  seedbed  well  prepared 
for  fall  seeding  of  alfalfa.  Seed 
costs  too  much  to  throw  it  away  by 
planting  it  in  a  poorly  prepared 
seedbed. 


One  of  the  agricultural  colleges  re- 
cently analyzed  a  number  of  so- 
called  "hog  cholera  remedies  "  They 
were  found  to  consist  largely  of 
water,  the  balance  being  of  drugs 
that  could  have  no  possible  effect  on 
the  hog  cholera  germ. 


The  man  intending  to  make  a  fall 
hog  sale  wants  to  keep  everlastingly 
at  it  from  now  until  sale  day.  Don't 
try  just  to  put  on  fat,  but  fit  them 
on  pasture  and  grain.  Remember 
that  animals  sell  largely  by  the  way 
they  look  to  the  buyer. 


During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended 
the  number  of  applications  received 
at  the  United  States  patent  office  for 
patents  or  inventions  numbered  69,- 
000.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  said  to 
be  the  most  prolific  inventor  in  the 
country,  having  to  his  credit  some- 
thing like  1,000  patents,  for  which 
he  has  paid  the  government  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  patent  fees. 


Farming  on  paper  is  becoming  a 
very  popular  pursuit.  There  are  a 
number  of  periodicals  published, 
beautifully  illustrated  and  attrac- 
tively gotten  up,  that  are  particularly 
intended  for  the  city  man.  He  is 
enabled  to  spend  a  delightful  even- 
ing on  an  imaginary  farm  whenever 
he  feels  the  call  of  the  land.  Farm- 
ers should  not  be  too  scornful  of  this 
modern  amusement.  It  brings  the 
city  man  into  closer  sympathy  with 
the  country  and  does  the  farmer  no 
harm. 


Lau*h  at  Dry  Pastures 

Weather  conditions  in  August, 
1914,  are  a  repetition  of  many  Au- 
gusts in  the  corn  belt  Little  rain 
fell  in  many  localities;  pastures  suf- 
fered, many  of  them  becoming  prac- 
tically worthless.  The  loss  sustained 
by  farmers  and  dairymen  on  account 
of  these  dry  pastures  has  been  very 
great.  The  flow  of  milk  from  the 
dairy  cow  has  decreased  materially. 
The  beef  steer  and  calf  have  quit 
growing,  and  in  some  instances  lost 
in  weight. 

Some  of  our  farmers  and  dairy- 
men, however,  are  not  sustaining 
this  loss.  The  man  who  has  a  silo 
and  silage  capacity  to  have  sufficient 
silage  left  over  for  the  summer  is 
laughing  at  the  dry  pasture  proposi- 
tion as  far  as  the  decreased  flow  of 
milk  or  the  loss  in  flesh  by  the  steer 
or  calf  is  concerned. 

We  are  calling  the  farmers'  atten- 
tion to  this  condition  just  now  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  sustaining 
loss.    However,  there  is  yet  time  to 


build  a  silo  and  fill  it  with  corn  for 
next  year's  use.  If  you  have  never 
tried  it  you  will  find  it  invaluable 
as  a  winter  feed.  If  you  can  possi- 
bly arrange  to  do  so,  have  enough 
silage  to  help  out  the  dry  pasture 
that  may  come  next  summer. 

One  of  our  roads  to  success  is  to 
cut  out  the  leaks.  Study  how  to  pre- 
vent losses  as  well  as  how  to  produce 
crops.  One  of  the  sure  ways  of  cut- 
ting out  the  leak  caused  by  dry  pas- 
tures is  to  have  silage  available  for 
summer  feed  if  you  need  it. 


It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good.  New  Jersey  poultrymen  re- 
port that  the  army  worms  which 
have  invaded  that  state  are  furnish- 
ing their  hens  with  ample  quantities 
of  animal  food  which  stimulates  the 
fowls  to  an  increased  egg  production. 


The  year  1913  was  a  banner  year 
for  the  comparatively  new  sand-lime 
brick  industry.  The  output  last 
year  reported  to  the  United  States 
geological  survey  was  valued  at 
$1,38,325. 


Hog  Cholera  Don'ts 

Hog  cholera  is  making  lt«i  appear- 
ance in  many  localities.  In  some 
places  the  disease  is  making  serious 
inroads  In  the  herds.  This  is  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  the  disease  be- 
gins to  spread  badly. 

It  stands  every  farmer  and  hog 
grower  in  hand  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  to  help  in  keep- 
ing his  neighbors'  hogs  from  infec- 
tion, as  well  as  his  own  herd. 

We  want  to  call  your  attention 
again  to  a  few  "don'ts"  which  may 
be  of  assistance  to  someone: 

Don't  go  into  your  neighbor's  hog 
lot  if  you  have  sick  hogs  at  home, 
and  don't  allow  him  to  come  into 
your  lot  if  his  hogs  are  sick. 

Don't  go  near  any  public  stock 
yards  unless  you  disinfect  jour 
shoes  before  going  into  your  hog  lot. 

Don't  bury  the  carcass  of  a  hog 
that  dies  of  disease;  burn  it. 

Don't  feed  the  carcass  of  any 
other  animal  to  your  hogs;  bury  or 
burn  it. 

Don't  let  your  hogs  have  access  to 
running  streams;  they  may  be  full  of 
cholera  germs. 

Don't  let  your  dog  prowl  around 
day  or  night  if  there  are  any  sick 
hogs  anywhere  in  the  country.  He  is 
liable  to  bring  the  disease  home. 

Don't  overlook  the  necessity  of 
keeping  your  hogs  clean  of  lice. 

Don't  neglect  the  worms  in  the 
pigs;  get  after  them  and  clean  them 
up.  These  parasites  weaken  your 
hogs,  making  them  much  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease. 

Don't  leave  a  pig  in  your  herd  af- 
ter he  shows  signs  of  being  off;  take 
it  for  granted  he  has  cholera  and 
quarantine  him.  If  you  don't  know 
hog  cholera  call  a  competent  veteri- 
narian, and  if  your  hogs  have  this 
disease  don't  wait  another  day  to  get 
serum  and  vaccinate. 

Don't  use  or  allow  anyone  to  use 
on'  your  hogs  serum  that  has  not 
been  tested.  Look  for  the  label  or 
tag  on  the  bottle. 

Don't,  under  any  circumstances, 
buy  or  take  home  a  hog  out  of  a  pub- 
lic stock  yards- 

Don't  put  a  new  hog  in  the  herd 
without  first  placing  it  in  quarantine 
for  at  least  three  weeks. 

Don't  haul  hogs  for  your  neighbor 
if  his  hogs  are  sick. 

Don't  treat  your  hogs  with  the 
simultaneous  method  if  there  are  no 
sick  hogs  close  to  you.  If  you  do 
it  is  possible  to  get  poor  serum,  and 
then  you  can't  protect  your  hogs 
from  dying  from  the  disease  you 
have  given  them.  The  disease  may 
also  be  spread  to  the  neighbors' 
herds. 

Don't  make  an  abrupt  change  in 
the  feed  for  your  hogs;  especially, 
don't  change  at  once  from  old  to 
new  corn.  If  you  do  you  will  be  al- 
most sure  to  get  the  digestive  or- 
gans of  your  hogs  out  of  fix  and  have 
them  in  splendid  condition  to  con- 
tract the  disease. 

The  fight  against  hog  cholera  is 
the  farmer's  job.  Don't  depend  on 
serum.  Clean  up  and  keep  clean,  dis- 
infect the  premises  and  keep  them 
disinfected.  Use  care  and  sense  in 
feeding  and  watering  your  hogs  and 
the  disease  over  the  country  will  be 
materially  reduced. 
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Factors  in  Corn  Production 

The  probable  com  crop  in  a  great 
part  of  the  corn  belt  has  b^en  a  sub- 
let of  serious  discussion  during  the 
last  month  or  six  weeks,  due  princi- 
pally to  the  spotted  rainfall.  In 
many  individual  fields  other  condi- 
tions than  rainfall  have  been  ma- 
terial factors  in  this  crop  of  corn- 

We  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  corn  growers  to  some  of  these 
factors  figuring  in  a  reduced  corn 
crop  at  this  time  while  the  object 
lesson  is  before  their  eyes.  Too  often 
at  planting  time,  when  soil  condi- 
tions are  ideal,  do  we  feel  sure  we 
are  going  to  have  a  season  with 
plenty  of  rainfall.  We  may  be  going 
to  plant  corn  in  a  field  that  has  been 
well  manured  and  the  soil  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  object  in 
view  is  a  big  yield;  consequently  we 
are  inclined  to  plant  three  or  four 
grains  to  the  hill,  when  we  should 
have  planted  two  or  three,  and  prob- 
ably never  over  two. 

Earlier  in  the  season  we  called 
particular  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  good  cultivation — intensive  culti- 
vation, we  might  say,  to  conserve  the 
iarge  amount  of  moisture  then  in  the 
subsoil.  We  mentioned  the  fact  that 
it  was  entirely  possible  that  later  in 
the  season  we  would  be- short  of  sur- 
face moisture  and  need  all  we  could 
conserve  to  bring  the  corn  crop 
through. 

In  many  parts  of  the  corn  belt  we 
have  had  this  shortage  of  surface 
moisture  and  the  cornfields  in  many 
localities  now  show  plainly  the  man 
who  was  on  the  job  all  the  time  with 
the  surface  cultivator,  as  well  as  the 
man  who  didn't  plant  too  thick. 

At  this  time  we  can  find  many 
fields  of  corn  badly  fired  and  possi- 
bly an  adjoining  field  looking  nice 
and  green  and  showing  practically 
no  effect  of  the  dry  weather.  Ex- 
amination will  nearly  always  show 
the  fired  field  to  have  been  planted 
too  thick  or  to  have  been  short  of 
the  right  kind  of  cultivation.  The 
years  like  the  present  one  generally 
show  up  the  good  and  poor  farmers 
in  any  locality. 

We  will  call  your  attention  to 
these  matters  again  at  planting  and 
cultivating  time  and  are  doing  it 
now  more  to  forcibly  impress  on  you 
what  we  will  say  to  help  in  next 
year's  crop.  Anything  we  may  say  or 
do  now  can't  help  this  year's  crop. 


Gentleness  with  Animals 

The  spirit  of  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness must  prevail  on  the  flarm.  No 
advantage  can  come  from  being  se- 
vere and  cross  with  the  animals. 
Some  owners  and  operators  of 
farms  seem  to  be  out  of  humor  with 
everything  with  which  they  come  in 
contlact — horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
r.nd  even  poultry.  The  first  impulse 
is  to  make  things  get  out  of  the  way, 
cause  them  to  move  quickly  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  This  demand  is 
emphasized  by  a  blow,  a  kick  or 
some  loud  command  of  the  voice, 
all  or  any  of  which  the  animals  soon 
learn  to  obey,  but  which  cause 
nervous  excitement  that  makes  them 
undesirable  animals  for  the  person 
who  deals  gently  land  desires  to 
make  pets  rather  than  wild  beasts 
of  his  live  stock. 

This  principle  of  gentleness  in  the 
handling  of  the  stock  on  the  farm 


adds  to  the  selling  value  of  each  ani- 
mal. You  cannot  find  a  buyer  in  a 
hundred  years  Who  is  hunting  for  a 
timid,  shy,  wild,  untamed  animal  of 
any  breed,  who  becomes  interested 
when  you  tell  him  that  you  have  a 
very  nice  cow  or  heifer  for  sale  and 
she  is  as  wild  as  a  deer.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  the  buyer  is  not  looking 
for,  and  if  you  sell  her  to  him  it 
must  be  at  a  big  discount  in  price. 

When  there  can  be  enumerated 
among  the  qualities  of  the  horse  or 
cow  for  sale  "gentle  as  a  lamb,"  a 
"regular  pet,"  "perfectly  safe  with 
children,"  etc.,  this  is  the  basis  of 
what  all  buyers  want  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Add  to  gentleness, 
then,  the  usual  good  physical  quali- 


ties and  your  animal  is  half  sold  to 
any  buyer  wanting  a  good  animal. 
It  is  just  as  easy,  iand  a  little  easier, 
to  have  the  farm  anirrals,  heifers, 
colts,  etc.,  quiet,  so  they  can  be  led 
around  by  the  halter  and  handled 
by  the  children  long  before  they  are 
needed  for  actual  service.  The 
heifer  should  never  come  up  to  the 
milking  age  not  completely  broken 
to  handle  so  that  there  would  not 
be  occasion  for  "breaking  the 
heifer."  The  heifer  should  be  broken 
when  she  is  yet  a  calf  to  being  han- 
dled, haltered,  led,  tied  iand  given 
to  understand  that  her  best  friend  is 
her  owner  and  caretaker. 

There  is  a  difference  between 
making  pets  of  young  farm  animals 


[and  breaking  them  to  be  easily  han- 
dled. Too  much  playing  with  such 
animals  cultivates  a  disposition  often 
to  show  undue  familiarity  and  the 
young  thing  becomes  a  nuisance  and 
often  unruly  or  cross.  The  lesson 
designed  is  to  encourage  health, 
thrift  and  gentleness  among  the 
young  stock  and  thus  enhance  their 
values. 


Do  you  ever  think  of  the  horse 
you  are  working  these  long,  hot 
days?  You  know  how  good  and  re- 
freshing a  cool  drink  of  water  is  to 
you.  Your  horse  will  appreciate  a 
cool  drink  just  as  much  as  you  do- 
If  you  supply  him,  years  may  be 
added  to  his  usefulness. 


The  New-Day  Car 


The  HUDSON  Six-40  for  1915  is  the 
finest  example  you  will  find  today  of  the 
new-type  high-grade  car.  Go  see  how 
many  advances  it  shows  over  the  cars 
you  know. 

Howard  E.  Coffin  was  the  chief  de- 
signer The  whole  Hudson  corps  of  48 
engineers  have  devoted  four  }Tears  to 
this  model.  Since  last  year  they  have 
added  31  new  features.  Now  it  shows 
vou  in  finished  form  the  ideal  coming 


car. 


The  Advances 


The  greatest  late-year  advance  in 
motor  construction  has  been  the  adop- 
tion of  Sixes.  That  means  continuous 
power.  HUDSON  engineers  have  done 
most  to  this  end  by  making  the  Six  econ- 
omical. 

They  have  made  it  light.  This  new 
HUDSON  Six-40  weighs  2,890  pounds. 
Old-type  cars  of  this  power  and  capacity 
weighed  around  4.000  pounds.  We  save 
you  this  difference,  yet  this  car  has 
proved  itself  one  of  the  staunchest  cars 
built. 

A  new-type  motor  used  in  the  HUD- 
SON has  reduced  fuel  cost  about  30  per 
cent  under  old-time  averages. 


The  new-style  streamline  body  is  here 
brought  to  perfection.  And  here  are 
many  new  refinements,  new  ideas  in 
equipment,  new  comforts  and  conven- 
iences. Some  of  the  best  HUDSON  fea- 
tures are  not  yet  found  in  any  other  car. 

The  New  Price 

This  car  also  sets  a  new  price  stand- 
ard for  high-grade  cars.  Last  year's 
model  sold  for  $1,750.  This  year,  to 
meet  the  demand,  we  shall  build  three 
times  as  many  Now  this  new  model 
with  31  improvements  is  sold  for  $1,550, 
because  of  this  trebled  output. 

Tli ere  is  no  reason  now,  if  you  pay 
over  $1 ,200,  for  not  having  a  quality  Six. 

End  of  Over-Tax 

This  new  HUDSON  Six  marks  the  end 
of  over-tax.  This  lightness  reduces  tire 
cost  immensely.  This  new-type  motor 
brings  down  fuel  cost.  And  the  price  is 
the  lowest  ever  quoted  on  a  car  of  the 
HUDSON  class. 

Go  see  what  all  these  new  things  mean 
before  you  buy  a  car. 

Hudson  dealers  are  everywhere. 

New  catalog  on  request. 


Some  1915  Features 

A  perfect  streamline  body. 
Disappearing   tonneau  seats. 
Invisible   hinges  —  hand-buf- 

fed  leather  upholstery. 
Gasoline  tank  in  dash.  Tires 

earrieed     ahead'    of  front 

door. 

"Ono-Man"    top    with  quick- 

aJdjusting  curtains. 
Dimming  searchlights. 
'Simplified   starting,  lighting 

and    ignitim  system. 
Wiring  in  metal  oondtuits. 
Locked  ignition  and  lights. 
New  speedometer  drive. 
Automattic  spark  advance. 
New-method  carburetion. 
Trunk  rack  on  back. 


HUDSON  Six-40  for  1915 


$1,550 


This  Phaeton  body  with  room  for  seven,  $1,550  f.  o.  1).  Detroit. 
Standard  Roadster  same  price. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  8108  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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DETACHABLE 
SHARES 

Unscrew  One  Nut— That's  AH 

T^HE  latest  improvement  on  John 
*■  Deere  Sulky  and  Gang  Plows  is 
John  Deere  Quick  Detachable  Shares.  Unscrew  one  nut  and  the 
share  comes  off — slip  share  on,  tighten  the  one  nut  and  you  are 
ready  for  work.  Shares  on  or  off  quick,  that's  the  idea.  Here's 
what  it  means  to  you: 

1.  No  trouble  to  change  shares. 

2.  Eighty  per  cent  of  time  saved. 

3.  No  danger  of  damaging  share. 

4.  Share  is  drawn  up  closer. 

5.  Share  is  stronger — not  weakened  by  bolt  holes. 

6.  Resharpened  or  sprung  shares  can  be  drawn  into 

place — no  drift  punch  necessary. 

7.  No  unequal  strain  on  share. 

8.  No  injury  to  hands  in  taking  share  off. 

We  have  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  on  the  following  plows 
with  John  Deere  Quick  Detachable  Shares: 

New  Deere  Sulky  and  Gang.      John  Deere  Two  Way  Sulky. 

(High  Lift  Frame  Plows).  (Side  Hill  or  Irrigated  Land). 
John  Deere  Stag  Sulky  and  Gang.  John  Deere  Engine  Gangs. 
(Low  Lift  Frameless  Plows).  (For  Traction  Engines). 

Mention  the  booklet  above  that  you  want  and  ask  also  for  our 
big  free  book — 

"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them." 

Describes  the  John  Deere  full  line  of  farm  implements. 
This  book  should  be  on  every  farm.  Tells  how  to  adjust 
important  tools. 

Ask  for  package    P  15    Address  your  letter  to 

JOHN  DEERE,  PUBLICITY  DEPT.,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


HACKNEY  AUTO-PLOW 

THE  "ONE-MAN"  OUTFIT 

Gasoline-  Kerosene-Burning  Motor — Heavy  Transmission — Leads  the  Word  as  a 
Combination  Tractor  and  Farm  Power  Machine  for  Plowing,  Seeding,  Discing, 
Harrowing.  Harvesting,  Road  GraJding,  Orchard  work,  Hauling,  Grinding  Feed, 
Sawing  Wood.  Threshing,  etc.    Send  for  our  literature. 

HACKNEY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,      574  Prior  Avenue,      St.  Paul,  Minn. 


More  Power- 

PER  GALLON 

Emerson  Type  S  Engines  have  an  entirely 
new  arrangement  of  valves  and  spark.  On  a 
given  quantity  of  fuel  they  develop  more  power 
than  other  engines  of  the  same  bore  stroke 
and  speed.  Write  today  for  FREE  book 
proving  the  above  seemingly  extravagant 
claims  of  superiority.    A  size  for  every  farm. 

EM  ERSON-BR  ANTING  HAft/l  IMPLEMENT  CO.  (mo  40916 

Good  Farm  Machinery  439  West  Iron  St.,  Rockford, 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable;  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  It  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  In  bns  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 

for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 


Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


HEN  the  summer  days  are 
over  and  the  flock  of  young 
poultry  has  grown  large 
and  strong  the  coops  that 
have  so  nicely  accommodated  them 
get  entirely  too  small,  and  yet  they 
crowd  in  them  because  there  is  noth- 
ing alive  any  more  a  creature  of 
habit  than  a  chicken.  Undertake  to 
break  them  from  roosting  in  these 
close  quarters  and  you  find  a  task 
at  hand  each  night.  Sometimes  you 
must  get  the  old  roosting  box  clear 
out  of  sight,  and  even  then  some 
may  come  back  and  roost  on  the 
gfOUU'd  where  once  they  found  shel- 
ter in  it.  Never  mind  if  it  does 
mean  work  to  force  them  to  roost  in 
roomier  and  more  airy  quarters,  the 
work  is  not  so  bad  as  having  the 
crowded  chickens  taking  catarrh,  and 
this  they  will  be  sure  to  do  if  you 
allow  them  to  roost  in  the  coops  in 
large  numbers  when  the  nights  cool 
off  and  the  days  heat  up.  The  first 
symptom  is  a  watery  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  next  sneezing  and  shak- 
ing the  head,  yawning  or  gapping. 
You  will  notice  nothing  like  sores  or 
matter  in  the  mouth,  though  far- 
ther down  in  the  windpipe  may  be 
plenty  of  thick  phlegm.  Quinine  in 
the  mash  and  arsenite  of  antimony, 
three-t.housandenths  of  a  grain  a  day 
each,  are  the  drugs  recommended  to 
heal,  but  a  better  plan  is  not  to  let 
them  take  cold  through  overcrowd- 
ing. 


Worms 

Young  chickens  quite  often  show 
up  in  the  fall  the  victims  of  some 
kind  of  worms.  There  are  many 
kinds,  but  all  are  doctored  pretty 
much  along  the  same  lines,  unless  it 
may  be  tape  worms.  The  symptoms 
are  always  droopiness,  extreme  hun- 
ger, a  staggering  gait  as  they  walk, 
and  sometimes  they  will  have  epilep- 
tic fits.  The  worms  may  be  brought 
on  the  place  by  introducing  new 
chickens,  or  the  young  chickens  may 
get  them  out  on  the  range  some- 
where, though  in  such  cases  not 
many  of  them  die  in  the .  first  year 
after  bringing  them  on  the  place.  It 
is  in  the  years  after  that  they  mul- 
tiply until  they  become  a  menace  to 
all  the  poultry.  Worms  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  are  always  being  picked 
up  by  fowls,  especially  the  young- 
old  fowls.  The  worms  they  pick 
up  may  not  do  them  one  bit  of  harm 
unless  they  are  fed  heavily  on  ani- 
mal food  of  some  kind.  This  favors 
the  multiplication  of  the  worms. 

There  are  many  remedies,  but  the 
surest  every  time  is  castor  oil  and 
turpentine,  half  and  half,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  at  a  dose,  three  times  the  first 
day,  twice  a  day  for  several  days, 
then  turpentine  once  every  week  in 
a  mash  until  you  know  the  flocki  is 
rid  of  them.  The  droppings  must  be 
placed  where  the  chickens  cannot 
scratch  in  them,  then  treated  heavily 
with  lime. 


Turkeys 

Young  turkeys  that  show  up  lame 
along  this  time  of  year  are  either 
too  closely  inbred  or  too  much  over- 


fed, or  both,  which  makes  it  worse. 
So  many  people  confine  turkeys  in 
limited  quarters.  It  can  be  done  for 
a  while,  but  if  carried  on  month  In 
and  out  it  soon  weakens  the  vitality 
of  the  flock  until  in  three  or  four 
years  you  have  no  flock  worth 
speaking  of,  but  a  flock  of  cripples. 
There  are  poultry  keepers  who  will 
tell  you  that  you  can  keep  and  raise 
them  in  limited  quarters  just  as 
easily  as  chickens  if  you  can  keep 
the  blackhead  away  from  them. 
Other  poultry  keepers  dbubt  this 
statement,  unless  each  year  you  put 
in  a  new  flock  hatched  from  the 
eggs  of  healthy  range  turkeys;  then 
for  one  year  or  two  you  might  get 
good  results,  but  not  longer  than 
this. 


Consolidation  or  Extension 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  THREE) 

or  it  would  be  bad  business  policy  and 
certainly  not  wise  educationally." 

For  nearly  seven  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
university.  My  observations  and  investi- 
gations in  many  states  and  my  experi- 
ences in  Nebraska  have  led  me  to  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  state  university, 
and  especially  the  agricultural  college, 
has  a  very  vital  relationship  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  state,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  wise  set- 
tlement of  the  consolidation  question 
shall  be  reached. 

Personal  interests,  no  matter  of  what 
character,  should  be  relegated  to  the  rear. 
The  university  belongs  to  the  people  of 
Nebraska.  As  long  as  our  civilization 
lasts  it  doubtless  will  endure.  My  earnest 
appeal  to  you  men  who  live  upon  the 
farms  of  Nebraska  is  to  support  and  vote 
for  consolidation  at  the  State  farm,  for 
it  means  less  taxes,  better  education 
and  an  ideal  location  for  the  university, 
and  protection  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
attend  it. 


Summer  Days 

Call  for    a  dainty, 
wholesome  food — such  as 

Post 
Toasties 

with  cream. 


There's  little  work  and 
much  satisfaction  in  every 
package  of  these  crisp 
bits  of  perfectly  cooked 
and  toasted  Tndian  Corn. 

Appetizing  flavour, 
substantial  norish  m  e  n  t 
and  convenience  of  serv- 
ing are  all  found  in  Post 
Toasties. 

Sold  by  Grocers 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Helping  Mother 

A  boy  can  help  his  mother 

In  a  very  funny  way, 
So  it  will  not  seem  like  working, 

But  another  kind  of  play. 
"When  he  has  to  pick  the  sticks  up 

Having  fun  will  never  fail 
If  he  plays  he's  a  policeman 

Taking  robbers  into  jail* 

—Selected. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Many  of  the  stories  are  about 
birds  and  we  are  asked  to  identify  a 
number  of  birds  you  have  seen,  but 
cannot  name.  Helen  Drapela  of 
Clarkson,  Neb.,  says  there  are  two 
nests  in  their  trees  made  of  grass, 
feathers  and  strings  and  lined  with 
wool  or  cotton.  The  grown  birds  are 
the  size  of  a  kingbird  and  have  yel- 
low breasts,  are  black  and  yellow 
above  and  have  black  tails  and  bills; 
they  are  very  quarrelsome  and  have 
driven  the  kingbirds  away  from  the 
orchard  and  grove.  We  suspect  that 
these  are  what  is  known  as  the  Ar- 
kansas kingbird  or  western  king- 
bird. If  so,  they  are  close  kin  to  the 
common  kingbird  and  fine  insect 
eaters;  their  call  is  much  the  same. 

She  also  describes  some  small,  shy 
birds,  with  yellow  breasts  and  gray 
backs  and  a  soft,  sweet  song.  The 
description  is  not  full  enough  to  give 
us  a  good  idea  of  the  birds.  They 
may  be  either  the  warbling  or  the 
yellow-throated  vireo.  These  both 
have  hanging  nests,  something  like 
orioles. 

Lucy  Wemple  sends  us  with  her 
story  a  letter  telling  us  of  the  way 
they  build  wren  houses.  She  says: 
"We  take  a  tin  can  and  nail  it  to  a 
board  and  cut  the  end  out  of  it,  let- 
ting it  protrude  for  a  little  platform 
for  the  bird  to  roost  upon."  They 
make  the  opening  too  small  for 
sparrows  and  other  birds.  A  silver 
quarter  is  a  good  measure  for  cut- 
ting this  hole.  These  cpins,  fastened 
to  telephone  poles  or  trees,  will  at- 
tract many  wren  families,  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  letters  we  get,  they  are 
among  your  favorite  birds. 

The  stories  this  week  were  about 
pets,  picnics,  auto  rides  and  storms. 
There  was  one  about  a  burglar  that 
turned  out  to  be  only  the  wind,  and 
another  from  a  Nebraska  girl  about 
a  visit  to  a  South  Dakota  homestead. 

THE  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story) 
An  Adventure  in  India 
By  Paul  Ashenhurst,  Aged  15,  Lor- 
ena,  Tex. 

Bob  was  a  little  American  boy, 
whose  father  was  a  missionary.  He 
lived  in  India.  Bob's  best  friend  was 
a  little  native  boy  named  Jen.  Jen 
owned  a  pet  elephant.  The  two 
boys  would  ride  the  elephant,  and  it 
took  care  of  them  just  as  a  big  dog 
sometimes  takes  care  of  children  in 
this  country. 

One  day  the  boys  and  Bobo,  the 
elephant,  went  for  a  wialk  in  the 
woods.  They  had  walked  around  a 
long  time,  when  suddenly  Jen,  who 
was  in  front,  heard  a  cry  from  Bob. 
He  turned  and  ran  back  to  where 
Bob  was.  He  was  just  in  time  to  see 
a  poisonous  snake  glide  into  the  un- 
derbrush. 

Jen's  quick  eyes  slaw  what  had 
happened.  The  snake  had  bitten 
Bob.  Jen's  mind  worked  rapidly.  He 
whistled  shrilly.  The  elephant  came 
quickly.    Jen  placed  Bob  on  Bobo's 


trunk  and  Bobo  lifted  them  both  to 
his  back.  They  went  back  to  town 
as  fast  as  they  could,  and,  thanks  to 
a  good  doctor's  treatment,  Bob's  life 
was  saved. 

You  may  be  sure  that  since  then 
the  two  boys  are  better  friends  than 
they  were  before. 


(Honorable  Mention) 
My  Pigeons 
By  Don    Garrison,    Aged    11,  Hug- 
gins,  Mo. 

One  day  one  of  my  neighbor  boys 
came  to  see  me  and  brought  me  a 
pair  of  pigeons.  I  felt  very  proud  of 
them,  so  I  fixed  them  a  box  and 
nailed  it  upon  the  east  side  of  our 
barn  for  them  to  live  in.  They  are 
mostly  white,  and  I  called  them 
"Pintoe"  and  "Quickfoot." 

When  I  first  got  them  one  could 
not  fly.  When  it  was  large  enough 
they  would  both  fly  around  in  the 
barn;  now  they  stay  in  the  barn  in- 
stead of  in  the  box.  We  have  a  large 
barn  and  it  is  a  nice  place  for  them 
to  stay. 

One  morning  I  was  sick,  so  I  did 
not  feed  them  early,  and  they  came 
and  flew  all  around  the  house  as  if 
they  were  trying  to  find  me. 

One  evening  papa  sent  me  to  the 
pasture  after  our  horses.  It  was 
growing  dark  and  I  looked  down  in 
the  path  in  front  of  me  and  saw  two 
white  birds.  At  first  I  did  not 
think,  but  then  I  saw  it  was  Pintoe 
and  Quickfoot.  They  arose  and  flew 
back  to  the  barn. 

I  feed  them  wheat  so  they  will 
live  in  our  barn  and  will  not  fly 
away. 


Two  Good  Books 
For  those  who  are  fond  of  nature 
stories  there  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished two  delightful  little  books, 
one  about  insects  and  the  other 
about  animals.  "Wilderness  Babies" 
tells  little  stories  about  the  baby  an- 
imals and  the  wonders  of  their  lives. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
Story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  ot  a%e 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


"Grasshopper  Green's  Garden"  tells 
about  the  lives  of  some  of  our  com- 
mon insects.  While  the  things  told 
in  these  books  are  all  true,  yet  they 
make  stories  that  no  child  could  fail 
to  enjoy.  These  books  were  written 
to  be  used  as  readers  in  school,  but 
for  the  child  who  is  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  such  an  interesting 
reader  in  use  in  his  school  they 
make  splendid  story  books.  They 
have  good  pictures  of  these  animal 
and  insect  babies  and  their  parents, 
and  are  in  large,  clear  print,  making 
them  easy  for  even  quite  small  chil- 
dren to  read  and  enjoy.  They  were 
written  by  Miss  Julia  A.  Schwartz  of 
Omaha  and  are  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  623  South  Wabash 
avenue,  Chicago.  The  price  is  60 
cents  apiece. 


(Honor  Department  Story) 
Escaped  from  Death 
By  John  Wiebej,  Aged  14,  Bingham 
Lake,  Minn. 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  when  I 
was  not  yet  as  big  as  I  am  now,  I 
went  into  the  pasture  to  play.  Two 
at  my  sisters  and  one  of  my  broth- 
ers went  with  me.    We  had  a  fine 
time  gathering  flowers  and  having 
frolics. 

All  went  on  well  and  we  went  on 
through  the  pasture  until  we  came 
to  an  old  well.  No  pump  was  there, 
but  the  well  was  surrounded-  by 
boards.      Other    boards    were  laid 


Picture  Contest  No.  16 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verses  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  The  verse 
must  be  original.  In  awarding  the 
prizes  consideration  will  be  given  to 
writing,  neatness,  construction  of 
verse  and  the  originality  of  the  mat- 


ter. Try  to  say  something  the  others 
will  not  think  of.  Often  the  verses, 
while  good,  are  all  very  much  alike. 
Civf>  your  name,  age  and  address. 
Verses  should  be  addressed  to  Pic- 
ture Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha.  All  verses 
must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
September  12. 


across  on  top,  so  my  brother  and  I 
climbed  on  the  well  and  threw  stones 
and  boards  into  the  water.  My 
brother  got  tired  of  this  and  climbed 
down  and  went  away  a  distance  with 
the  girls. 

All  at  once  I  wanted  to  go  with 
them  in  a  hurry  and  I  stood  up  on 
top  of  the  well  and  gave  a  jump  in 
order  to  get  down,  but  I  failed,  and 
down  into  the  well  I  went.  But,  to 
my  surprise,  I  got  hold  of  one  of 
the  top  boards  and  in  that  way  I 
was  hanging  so  very  near  death.  I 
gave  a  great  shout  and  the  others 
caught  sight  of  what  had  happened 
and  came  flying  with  high  speed. 
They  got  hold  of  me  just  in  time 
and  pulled1  me  over  the  boards  with 
a  hard  jerk. 

Then  we  went  home  and  told 
mother  what  had  happened.  She 
could  hardly  believe  in  such  a  thing, 
but  she  had  to.  This  is  a  true 
story. 


Additional  Stories 

Annie  Eggers,  Tutan,  Neb.;  Una  Clark, 
Union,  Neb.;  Henry  Mahlendorf,  Anoka, 
Neb.;  Vernie  De  Buhr,  Blue  Springs, 
Neb.;  Mabel  Gertsch,  Platte  Center,  Neb.; 
Emily  Gould,  Sidney,  Neb.;  Evylene  Ed- 
son,  Poole.  Neb.;  Loree  Wolf,  Pierce, 
Neb.;  Harry  Cochrane,  Walworth,  Neb.; 
August  Lukes,  Protivin,  la.;  Francis  and 
Forest  Rettenmeyer,  De  Beque,  Colo.; 
Mary  McCord,  Bliss,  Okl. ;  Vinnie  Pierce, 
Prosperity,  Ark. 


An  intelligent  cow  and  an  intelli- 
gent automobilist  made  each  other's 
acquaintance  in  New  York  state  the 
other  day,  according  to  the  Youth's 
Companion.  The  cow,  standing  in 
the  road,  refused  to  let  the  automo- 
bile pass.  Thereupon  the  driver  of 
the  car  alighted  and  milked  the  cow 
— who  then  gratefully  and  gracefully 
withdrew  from  the  roadway. 


LESS  MEAT 


Advice  of  Family  Physician 
Formerly   people    thought  meat 
necessary  for  strength  and  muscular 
vigor. 

The  man  who  worked  hard  was 
supposed  to  require  meat  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Science  has  found 
out  differently. 

It  is  now  a  common  thing  for  the 
family  physician  to  order  less  meat, 
as  in  the  following  letter  from  a  N. 
Y.  man: 

"I  had  suffered  for  years  with 
dyspepsia  and  nervousness.  My  phy- 
sician advised  me  to  eat  less  meat 
and  greasy  fo'ods  generally.  I  tried 
several  things  to  take  the  place  of 
my  usual  breakfast  of  chops,  fried 
potatoes,  etc.,  but  got  no  relief  until 
I  tried  Grape-Nuts  food. 

"After  using  Grape-Nuts  for  the 
cereal  part  of  my  meals  for  two  years 
I  am  now  a  well  man.  Grape-Nuts 
benefited  my  health  far  more  than 
the  medicine  I  had  taken  before. 

"My  wife  and  children  are  health- 
ier than  they  had  been  for  years,  and 
we  are  a  very  happy  family,  largely 
due  to  Grape-Nuts. 

"We  have  been  so  much  benefited 
by  Grape-Nuts  that  it  would  be  un- 
grateful not  to  acknowledge  it." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's  a  Rea- 
son." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A 
new  one  appears  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  genuine,  true,  and  full  of 
human  interest. 
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Of  Interest  to  Women  Readers 


Where  Brains  Are  Needed 

"I  claim  it  takes  more  brains  to  farm," 

said  Ebenezer  Brown, 
"Than  what  it  docs  to  get  ahead  and 

make  a  splash  in  town; 
"Why,    I  know  six  or  seven  chaps  from 

"  this  here  neighborhood 
"Who  went  away  to  cities,  where  they're 

busy  ma  kin.'  good. 

"You  take  Chicago  and  New  York— size 

up  the  big  men  there— 
The  lawyer,   doctor,    merchant  and  the 

in  ultiniillionaire— 
You'll  find  they've  all  been  farmer  boys, 

or  lived  in  towns  at  least 
AYhere  they  could  have  a  chance  to  learn 

the  ways  of  bird  and  beast. 

"Now  take  these  city  chaps  who  come  to 

cultivate  the  land— 
I  don't  mean  millionaires  who  farm  for 

fun,  you  understand- 
But  take  the  common  city  folks  who  try 

to  farm,  and  say! 
It's  pitiful  the  way  they  try  to  make  their 

farmin'  pay. 

"I've  saw  a  dozen  of  'em  fail;  I  never 

seen  one  yet 
Who  managed  to  be  prominent  or  not  get 

into  debt; 

And  so  I   claim  a  man  may  make  an 

awful  splash  in  town 
And  not  have  brains  enough  to  farm, 

said  Ebenezer  Brown. 

— S.  E.  Kiser. 


Saving  Money 

Not  long  ago  an  unhappy  girl 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  "Questions 
and  Answers"  columns  of  one  of  the 
magazines,  "How  can  I  save  money? 
I  spend  every  cent  I  earn  and  am  al- 
ways in  debt."  The  editor  gave  her 
some  sage  advice  as  to  keeping  ac- 
counts and  other  things  that  might 
help  her  estimate  where  her  money 
had  gone,  but  would  not  be  particu- 
larly valuable  to  prevent  her  spend- 
ing the  money. 

Some  women  want  everything 
they  see;  they  are  not  satisfied  if  an 
acquaintance  gets  something  new  un- 
til they  have  one,  too,  whether  it  is 
the  latest  model  freak  belt  or  a  pearl 
ring.  This  bad  habit  of  an  untrained 
mind  is  fostered  by  the  influences  of 
the  city,  where  things  are  constantly 
being  so  displayed  as  to  tempt  the 
passerby,  and  where  a  good  many 
women  are  accustomed  to  think  they 
must  have  everything  new  that 
comes  out. 

In  the  country  the  women  are 
more  sensible,  and  then,  too,  they 
are  in  closer  touch  with  the  etarning 
department  of  the  family  than  their 
city  sisters,  and  know  much  better 
how  hard  the  dollars  come.  When 
you  see  the  money  coming  in  and 
help  with  the  hard  work  whereby  it 
is  earned,  you  are  not  going  to  be 
so  careless  in  spending  it  on  the 
fads  of  a  moment.  You  want  things 
that  will  be  of  lasting  value. 

For  this  reason  the  country 
woman  is  a  better  spender  than  the 
city  woman;  she  buys  less  for  the 
styles  of  the  moment  than  for  the 
lasting  quality  of  the  goods;  she  sac- 
rifices quantity  of  costumes  to  qual- 
ity of  material. 

There  is  a  way,  though,  in  which 
the  more  sober  and  earnest  class  of 
city  women  are  learning  to  conserve 
their  means  that  might  well  be  taken 
up  much  more  widely  than  it  is  in 
the  country — that  is  the  value  of 
food  products.  Most  food  is  now  sold 
in  packages  under  a  brand  name, 
and  the  pure  food  law,  making  it 
necessary  for  net  weights  and 
amounts  of  adulterants  to  be  printed 
on  the  packages,  is  pretty  generally 
complied  with.  To  how  many  do 
these  printed    notices   on  packages 


mean  anything?  You  can  save  a  lot 
by  learning  something  of  the  harm- 
ful or  useless  materials  that  are  used 
to  adulterate  foodstuffs  and  by  not- 
ing the  amounts  stated  on  the  pack- 
ages you  buy,  as  well  as  the  net 
weights.  The  cheapest  in  money  is 
not  always  the  cheapest  in'  the  long 
run.  This  is  a  suggestion  f or '  the 
women  in  particular  who  want  sub- 
jects to  study  in  club  work  during 
the  coming  yejar.  A  dozen  women 
can  look  into  food  product;-,  much 
more  effectively  in  combination  than 
one  alone,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
if  you  take  the  matter  up  to  find  out 
how  practical  and  how  interesting 
it  is.  HOME  EDITOR. 


Politeness  in  Children 

I  am  not  one  to  criticise  childhood 
adversely  or  to  try  to  fit  old  heads 
upon  young  shoulders;  among  chil- 
dren I  always  find  friends;  yet  I 
think  it  proper  to  insist  upon  less 
rudeness  and  thoughtless  selfishness 
in  our  younger  generation.  It  is 
possible  to  give  children  less  latitude 
and  still  maintain  harmony  by  recog- 
nizing their  rights  and  privileges. 
The  pendulum  of  discipline  has 
swung  from  the  too  much  repression 
and  over-teaching  of  etiquette  in  our 
ancestors  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  untrammeled  natural  expression. 
Who  has  not  been  shocked  by  the  dis- 
repect  to  old  age  and  to  foreign  na- 
tionality so  common  now,  by  the 
jostling  grown-ups  in  public,  by  the 
persistent  ostentatious  talking  in 
company,  thus  disturbing,  if  not  an- 
nihilating useful  mature  conversa- 
tion, by  the  amount  of  personal  at- 
tention needed  in  public  audiences 
to  keep  children  straight,  by  the  lack 
of  rudimentary  table  manners,  by  the 
boisterous  entrance  of  children  in 
the  home  when  parents  and  older 
ones  are  engaged  in  conversation,  by 
gum  chewing  in  public,  even  during 
recitation  on  programs? 

The  fault  may  be  apportioned 
among  parents,  teachers,  grown-up 
associates  and  religious  instructors. 
Parents  often  omit  all  religious  in 
struction  and  make  the  most  of 
childish  expression  with  but  spas- 
modic repression,  then  expect  chil- 
dren to  manifest  due  reverence  and 
respect.  Teachers  fail  to  use  anec- 
dotes in  due  measure,  line  upon  line, 
to  point  the  moral,  but  prefer  to 
spend  time  upon  myths.  Grown-up 
associates,  oftener  men,  recite  to 
children  with  great  gusto  their  for- 
mer exploits  of  bravado,  and  tease 
boys  or  set  to  them  examples  of  dis- 
courtesy, with  no  thought  of  conse- 
quences. Religious  instructors  too 
often  occupy  their  allotted  hour 
merely  amusing  rather  than  teaching 
children. 

Personal  interest  is  made  the  only 
incentive  for  attention*  or  respect. 
"To  be  polite  is  to  do  and  say  the 
kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way." 
And  the  child  grows  up  to  maturity. 

Iowa.  MRS.  W.  K. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


To  keep  fly  paper  from  blowing 
off  the  table,  or  wherever  it  is 
placed,  tack  a  sheet  of  it  to  a  small 
board  about  the  same  length.  It 
will  be  found  much  easier  to  move. 


al- 


Description  of  Patterns 

6769— Ladies'  Waist— This  waist 
though  plain,  has  the  stylish  sleeve,  with 
extension  of  the  upper  end  to  the  neck 
edge.  The  armhole  is  also  very  large, 
and  front  and  back  are  plain.  The  clos- 
ing is  in  the  center  of  the  front.  The  pat- 
tern 6769  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  and  five-eighths 
yard  of  36-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6756— Ladies'  Skirt— Simple  and  orna- 
mental, this  skirt  is  cut  in  a  single  piece. 
It  has  a  center  front  closing,  with  an  j 
overlapping  seam,  while  two  plaits  at 
each  side  extend  a  few  inches  on  each 
hip  and  provide  a  little  fullness,  which  is 
drawn  in  again  at  the  knee.  The  pattern 
6756  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  Inches  waist 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  two 
yards  of  54-inch  material. 

6M9— Ladles'  Dressing  Sacque— Any  of 
the  pretty  crepe  materials  can  be  used 
to  make  this  sacque,  with  the  trimming 
of  a  contrasting  material.  The  sacque 
is  made  with  the  back  and  sleeves  in  one. 
The  pattern  6S19  is  cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2'i  yards  of  14-Inch  material  and 
one-half  yard  of  24-inch  silk  to  trim. 

4634— Ladies'  Apron— Gingham,  percale 
or  chambray  can  be  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  nice-appearing  one-piece 
apron.  The  apron  can  be  made  with  or 
without  the  sleeves.  The  pattern  4634  is 
cut  In  sizes  32,  36,  40  and  44  Inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  4%  yards 
of  27-Inch  material. 


6762— Child's  Dress—In  this  dainty  frock 
there  is  the  long  seam  down  the  shoul- 
der and  outer  arm,  dividing  the  sleeve 
and  body  into  two  parts.  In  addition  the 
front  is  again  divided  by  the  line  of 
closing,  which  has  an  ornamental  tab 
near  the  neck.  The  pattern  6762  is  cut 
in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  S  years.  Medium  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material  and 
one-half  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting 
goods. 

6748— Girls'  Dress— A  modification  of  the 
sailor  suit  is  here  shown".  It  has  a 
blouse,  with  body  anci  sleeves  in  one,  and 
a  sailor  collar  at  the  neck.  It  is  slipped 
on  over  the  head.  The  sleeves  may  be 
long  or  short.  The  pattern  6748  is  cut  in 
sizes  6  to  14  years.  Medium  size  reouires 
2!  yards  of  36-inch  material  and  I'ive- 
eighths  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6716— Ladies'  Dress— A  pretty  design  for 
singham.  calico,  cambric,  printed  and 
plain  cotton  crepe  and  other  wash  fabrics. 
It  has  the  loose  blouse  of  the  moment, 
with  plain  sleeves,  long  or  short,  and 
side  front  closing.  The  skirt  has  three 
gores.  The  pattern  6716  is  cut  in  sizes  84 
to  46  Inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  4V»  yards  of  36-inch  material. 


All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  b%  very  sure  to  write 
your  r.ame  and  address  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  es.cn  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Parraw. 
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Treasure  Vaults  of  the  Andes 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


"|A  PAZ,  Bolivia.— The  San  Fran- 
cisco exposition  will  have  a 
wonderful  exhibit  showing  the 
treasure  vaults  of  the  Andes. 
For  months  Bolivia  has  been 
collecting  specimens  to  show  its  mineral 
resources,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  have 
the  finest  mineral  collection  abroad  at  tha 
fair.  Exhibits  already  prepared  fill  a  room 
long  and  twenty  feet  wide, 
Bolivian,  who 
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One 

fair  weighs 
per  ient  is  pure 


Another 
con- 


specimens 
of  which 
others  are 
seamoss,  or 
covering  many 


seventy 

and  Dr.  Manuel  Vincente 
is  to  take  the  collection  to  San  Francisco, 
tells  me  that  when  complete  it  will  be 
three  times  this  size.  I  examined  the. 
specimens  already  collected.  They  em- 
brace every  sort  of  metal,  from  bismuth 
and  tungsten  to  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
tin  Bolivia  has  the  richest  tin  mines 
of  the  world,  and  it  now  supplies  about 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  production 
block  of  tin  ore  to  be  sent  to  the 
500  pounds,  and  of  that  70 
tin.  This  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  less  than  5  per  cent  ores 
of  other  parts  of  the  world, 
sample  weighs  2,000  pounds,  and  It 
tains  more  than  1,200  pounds  of  pure  tin. 
It  comes  from  the  mines  of  Simon  Patino, 
who  is  now  the  tin  king  of  the  world.  He 
ras  an  income  of  about  $100,000  a  month 
from  his  tin  mines  at  Nucta,  which  seem 
inexhaustible. 

Exhibits  of  Copper  and  Tungsteu 
Another  large  exhibit  consists  of  speci- 
mens of  copper.  These  come  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  mines  of  Coracora  and 
Carangas.  where  the  ore  lies  in  layers  of 
sandstone,  nine  or  ten  feet  in  thickness. 
The  copper  runs  through  the  sandstone  in 
grains,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
pulverize  the  stone  and  wash  out  the 
sancl.  You  have  then  the  pure  grains 
of  copper,  ready  to  be  put  up  in  barrels 
and  shipped  off  to  Europe.  Other  copper 
are  ingots  or  charqui,  some 
weigh  several  pounds,  and 
pure  copper  in  the  shape  of 
in  great  sheets  or  plates 
square  feet.  I  saw  one 
such  plate  that  would  cover  a  dining 
table  The  exhibit  will  also  have  cop- 
per water  bottles,  basins  and  utensils 
made  by  the  Indians. 

.Another  mineral  that  will  be  shown  in 
groat  variety  is  tungsten,  used  so  largely 
in  our  modern  electric  lighting.  The 
tungsten  comes  from  the  department  of 
Potosi,  which  now  supplies  the  most  of 
this  metal  used  in  the  world.  The  own- 
ers of  the  mines  are  known  as  the  tung- 
sten kings.  They  control  the  world's  out- 
put and  fix  the  prices. 

The  exhibit  will  contain  also  many  sam- 
ples of  silver  and  gold,  lead  mixed  with 
silver,  and  copper  and  tin.  The  gold  is 
in  coarse  grains  and  nuggets,  washed  out 
by  the  Indians.  Just  outside  La  Paz  the 
Span:ards  picked  up  a  nugget  that 
weighed  thirty-three  pounds  and  was 
worth  $9,000.  Last  year  a  nugget  as  big 
as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand  was  found 
near  the  same  place. 

Add  to  World's  Wealth 
To  these  specimens  will  be  added  some 
of  blocks  of  ore,  weighing  three  or  more 
tons,  which  Bolivia  has  been  showing  at 
Ghent,  and  the  whole  collection  will  form 
one  of  the  finest  mineral  exhibits  ever 
seen  at  any  exposition.  It  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  of 
the  Andes.  These  mountains  are  highly 
mineralized  throughout  their  whole  length 
from  the  Gulf  of  Darien  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan.  The  republic  of  Colombia  at 
the  north  has  added  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  silver  and  gold  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  Ecuador  and  Peru 
have  produced  vast  sums,  and  also  Bolivia 
and  Chile.  They  are  now  washing  gold 
from  the  sands  at  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

I  have  already  written  of  the  wonderful 
copper  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  that 
produced  many  millions  in  silver  before 
the  silver  ore  ran  into  copper.  Between 
the  years  of  1630  and  1824  those  mines 
yielded  more  than  54,000,000  pounds  of  pure 
silver,  and  for  many  years  they  turned 
out  1,000,000  ounces  of  silver  per  annum. 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  $60,000,000  worth  of 
silver   has    been    taken   from    under   the  i 


very  ground  on  which  the  town  of  Cerro 
de  Pasco  now  stands.  I  doubt  not  that 
an  equal  value  in  copper  will  be  pro- 
duced from  the  mines  now  being  worked 
below  where  the  silver  lay  '. 

Silver  Mines  of  Potosi 

The  greatest  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Bolivia  have  been  those  of  Potosi  There 
is  a  mountain   there  that  has  produced 


more 
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of  that  metal  than 
in  the  whole  world, 
found  about  fifty-two 


any  other 
The  mines 
years  after 
Columbus  discovered  this  hemisphere, 
and  from  then  on  until  the  nineteenth 
century  the  average  product  was  more 
than  $12,000,000  a  year,  or  $1,000,000  a 
month,  for  294  years.  The  total  sum 
amounted  to  over  three  billions  of  dollars, 
and  it  is  estimated  fhat  almost  four  bil- 
lions have  been  taken  out  to  this  day. 
The  mountain  of  Potosi  is  now  honey 
combed  with  mines,  and  the  silver  ore. 
is  largely  exhausted;  but  the  silver  seems 
to  have  run  into  tin,  and  a  British  com- 


pany is  working  the  mines  for  tin,  with 
the  silver  as  a  byproduct.  In  Cerro  do 
Pasco,  the  silver  and  gold  mixed  with 
the  copper  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the 
mining,  and  the  copper  is  pure  gain. 
It  will  probably  be  so  with  the  tin  of 
Potosi.  The  mines  have  always  shown 
great  value  in  tin,  but  the  ignorant  min- 
ers threw  the  tin  away.  They  separated 
it  from  the  silver,  allowing  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  cheaper  metal  to  be  washed 
off  by  the  streams.  Potosi  mountain 
has  now  something  like  7,000  abandoned 
silver  mines  scattered  over  it,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  these  that  will  soon  be 


No  War  Prices 


dealers 
We 


doubled  cost 
This  applies 


cf 
to 


On  Goodyear  Tires.    All  advances — due  to 
rubber — were  withdrawn  on  August  19th. 
and  consumers. 

have  secured  from  abroad  sufficient  rubber  at  former 
prices  to  warrant  this  announcement.  Goodyear  prices  are  now 
everywhere  the  same  as  they  were  before  the  war. 


Sturdier  Tires 

In  These  Four  Ways  Excelling  All  the  Rest 


The  tires  which  rule  in  Tiredom  now  are 
Goodyear  tires — by  long  odds. 

After  men  have  used  four  millions  of 
them,  they  lead  in  prestige  and  in  sales. 

The  only  reason  is  that  motorists — hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them — have  proved 
these  the  sturdiest  tires.  They  use  them  and 
tell  other  men  to  use  them. 

Where  They  Excel 

Back  of  that  super-service  lie  four  ex- 
clusive features.    They  are  these: 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature.  Time  has 
proved  it  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  com- 
pletely wipe  out  rim-cutting. 

Our  "On-Air"  cure.  This  exclusive 
process  costs  us  $1,500  daily,  but  it  ends  the 
chief  cause  of  blow-outs. 

Our  rubber  rivets.  By  a  patent 
method,  hundr  ds  of  these  are  formed  in  each 
tire  to  combat  tread  separation.  They  re- 
duce this  risk  sixty  per  cent. 

All -Weather  treads — the  matchless 
anti-skids.  They  are  tough,  double-thick  and 
enduring.  Resistless  on  wet  roads  with  their 
deep,  sharp  grips;  yet  flat  and  smooth,  so  they 
run  like  a  plain  tread. 

Upper  Class  Tires 
How  to  Get  Them 

These  things  make  Goodyears  the  upper 


class  tires.  No  other  maker  employs  them. 
And  no  other  method  combats  one  of  these 
troubles  in  an  equally  efficient  way. 

These  things  mean  safety,  sturdiness  and 
strength.  They  mean  maximum  mileage  and 
minimum  trouble. 

When  one  tire  gives  them — and  other3 
don't — you  should  get  the  tire  that  does. 

Any  dealer  will  supply  you  if  you  say  you 
want  this  tire.  He  will  sell  it  to  you  at  a  price 
impossible  were  it  net  for  our  mammoth  output. 

It  is  up  to  you.  Note  again  these  extra 
features.  Then  ask  some  Goodyear  user 
what  it  means  to  have  such  tires. 

Find  out  why  Goodyear  leads. 
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OOD 


YEAR 

AKRON.OHIO 

-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All- Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Mexico  City,  Mexico ' 

Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 


Toronto,  Canada 
Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


London,  England 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


(1852) 
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worked  Cor  silver  and  tin.  I  am  told 
that  the  mountain  also  contains  copper. 

Mine  as  Reward  for  Kindness 

The  Huanchaca  silver  mine  has  pro- 
duced more  than  9,000,000  pounds  of  pure 
silver,  and  the  mileage  of  Its  under- 
ground workings  is  said  to  be  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  silver  mine  in 
the  world.  The  mines  have  recently 
been  equipped  with  moaern  machinery, 
and  a  long  railroad  has  been  built  to 
connect  them  with  the  smelter  at  Ante- 
fagasta.  Those  mines  were  discovered 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  poor 
Spaniard,  who  for  twenty  years  had 
hunted  for  silver  and  gold  and  had 
found  none.  As  the  utory  goes,  he  was 
considered   especially    unlucky,    and  was 


BELLEVILLE 
SH0CKM0VER 


Will  load,  haul  and  reset  from  one  to  six 
corn  shocks,  weighing  from  1,600  to  2,400  pounds 
to  the  load;  will  take  two  minutes  time  per 
shock.  Guaranteed  to  load  any  shock  or 
pile  of  corn  fodder  no  matter  in  what  shape  it 
is,  whether  standing  or  flat  on  the  ground,  we 
guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund  the  money. 
Write  for  particulars.  Costa  little.  Saves  a  lot. 
Belleville  Sbockmover  Co.,     Dept.  z     Belleville,  1Mb. 


laughed  and  sneered  at  by  all,  but  the 
Indians,  to  whom  he  was  kind.  Tho 
Huanchaca  mine  was  shown  him  by  an 
Indian  woman  as  a  reward  for  his  kind- 
ness during  her  illness,  and  as  a  re- 
sult he  died  a  rich  man.  More  silver 
was  taken  out  after  his  death,  and  the 
total  product  has  now  equaled  about 
$125,000,000.  The  mines  are  still  yielding. 
They  employ  altogether  about  3,000  work- 
men, ii. eluding  1,0()0  women,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  sorting  the  ores. 

During  my  stay  in  Cerro  de  Pasco  I 
heard  much  about  the  vanadium  deposits 
that  lie  on  the  tops  of  the  Andes,  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  American  smelter, 
known  as  La  Fundlcion.  The  mines  be- 
long to  the  Vanadium  Trust  company, 
which,  I  am  told  here,  is  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Steel  company.  It  con- 
trols the  product  and  uses  it  for  making 
vanadium  steel.  The  chief  mine  was  orig- 
inally owned  by  an  Italian,  named  Fer- 
nandini,  who  still  holds  a  large  interest. 
It  has  made  Fernandini  rich,  and  he  Is 
now  buying  haciendas  here  and  there  in 
the  Andes  and  breeding  fine  stock. 

Difficulties  of  Gold  Mining 

There  are  extensive  quartz  mines  on  the 
Amazonian  side  of  the  Andes.  One  of 
these  belongs  to  the  Inca  Mining  com- 
pany, a  Pennsylvania  combination,  which 
altogether  has  taken  out  about  $7,000,000, 
and  another  is  the  Santo  Domingo  mine, 
that  has  produced  half  as  much.  During 
my  stay  in  Arequipa  I  met  Mr.  B.  H.  Col- 
lins, the  manager  of  the  Inca  company, 
and  had  a  chat  with  him  about  his  mines 


All  Silk  Crepe  $1.98 
de  Chine  Waist  1 

Exquisite  coloring. 
Peach.  Maize,  biscuit, 
white,  pink  the  new  char- 
treuse ehaae  and  black. 
Simple  collar  and  cutis 
broidered  organdie. 


 all  pc_.. 

Sizes  32  to  46.  State  size 
and  color.  .  .  No.  »l  AO 
2431A1375  Prep'd»l.SO 
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Surprising    A  Q 
Value  at  4I?C 

Of  black  and  white  Twilled 
Flannel  with  yoke  effect, 
front  and  back.  Three- 
quarter  length  sleeves  fin- 
ished with  cuffs  of  white 
pique.  Collar  of  white  pique, 
trimmed  with  satin  ribbon  in 
contrasting  color.  Sizes  32  to 
44 .  Black  and  white  striped 
only.  State  size.  No.  ja 
2431A1385     Prepaid  *gC 


A  Typical  QQ 
Value  HOC 

Dressy  waist  of  Mercerized 
Poplin.  Full  length  sleeves: 
graduated  cuffs.  Collar  ana 
vest  of  white  embroidered 
organdie,  front  fastening. 
Slack  has  deep  square  collar 
of  poplin:  smart  yoke  in  front. 
In  tan.  blue  or  lavender.  This 
beautiful  model  is  a  typical 
Charles  William  value.  Si 
82  to  44.  State  color  and  si 
No-2431A1380 


Prepaid 


98c 


A  Genuine  *7Q^ 
Bargain  at   I  a7C 

Smart  tailored  waist  of 
Bedford  Cord.  Three- 
quarter  length  eleeves. 
white  pearl  buttons. 
Loose  collar,  rounded  in 
front  and  square  in  track. 
In  blue  stripe,  lavender 
stripe  or  tan  stripe.  State 
color  and  size.  Sizes  32 
to  44.  .  .  .  No.  7Q 
2431  A1890.  Prepaid  /  JC 


Wonderful  values  direct 

from  New  York  to  you 


SELECT  any  of  these  articles  you  want. 
Write  for  them,  compare  them  both  in 
sflyle  and  material  with  what  you  have  been 
able  to  Bet  before,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
It  is  impossible  to  realize,  without  seeing  them, 
liow  much  you  can  get  for  your  money,  how 
much  better  showing  yon  can  make. 
V7e  deliver  free  and  if  they  aren't  Just  what 
you  want,  return  them,  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  in  full  and  pay  the  charges  for 
sending  them  back  to  us. 

Before  you  buy  clothes  of  any  kind,  send  for 
"New  York  Styles,"  our  FREE  370-page 
Fashion  Book,  and  see  what  big  savings  you 
make  on  everything  you  buy. 


79c 


Suede 
Gloves 


50c 


Fine  quality  Suede  (undressed 
kid);  soft,  velvety;  seams 
stitched  in  silk;  wear  well.  A 
regular  98c  value,  neverbefore 
sold  for  50c.  Dnlined  or  warmly 
lined  with  fleeced  fancy  cloth. 
Reindeer  tan  or  medium  grey. 
Sizes  Si  to  8l.  State  color, 
size,  and  whether  lined  or 
unlined.  Cfl/. 
No  2231A3332.  Prepaid,  OUC 


This  Exquisite  Dress 

The BAUY JOYCE.  Baby's 
short  dress  of  Swiss  Em- 
broidery. Front  yoke  of 
lace  and  embroidery,  out- 
lined with  wash  ribbon 
through  fane/  beading. 
Pack  yoke  cluster  tucked. 
Skirt  entirely  of  exquisite 
Swiss  embroidery.  Neck 
and  sleeves  finished  with 
narrow  embroidered  ruffles. 
White  only  with  either  pink 
or  blue  ribbon.  This  sweet 
frock  Is  but  one  of  a  great 
variety  of  Charles  William 
values.  Sizes  6  months.  1 
yr.  and2yrs.  State  size  and 
color  of  ribbon.  No. 
J531A2352.  Prepaid 


The  style  of 
the  season 


*5.98 


79c 


FREE— 370  Page  Book 

of  New  York 
Styles. 

Write  for 
it  today. 


To  illustrate  ho-.v  quickly  new  styles  are  shown 
by  the  Charles  William  Dress  Store,  we  display 
the  new  basque  model  introduced  this  summer 
at  Premet's  Paris  opening*  When  you  are 
examining  this  in  your  home.  Fifth  Avenue 
shops  will  be  showing  it  at  their  exhibitions. 
The  basque  model  will  dominate  winter  styles. 
This  model  specially  designed  lor  the  Charles 
William  customers  is  ol  lustrous  Satin.  The 
gracefully  draped  waist,  soft  girdle  and 
modish  pleated  tunic  give  intensely  becoming 
lines.  Ample  width  for  walking.  Buttons  of 
satin  generously  used.  Semi-roll  collar  of 
fresh  hemstitched  linen.  At  our  price  you 
arc  making  an  unusual  saving.  Black,  navy 
or  Copenhagen.    Sizes  32  to  44.   State  color  N 

""No. 2431  AM*  P.eps.d,  $5.98 

Prompt  Delivery  FREE 


95  cents 


B  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 

To  adverilao  our  bottom,  maao  now  frlondi  and  lairoduoo  our  c»i»loffrj« 
of  Wftuh  btrgavlrio  wo  wl  I)  Mail  ifalooitfiot  Rallrood  wotoh  by  null  poit  paid 
for  ONLY  95  CENTS      Gonilomon'o  oIm,  tall  nlokol  Blltor  plotod 

•ut,  i  n..i, ...  on  USC  lo«r  otoopotnoni.ilom  wind  and  inn  Mt.  ■  porfooft 

itrookMpor  nnd  fully  ffnaraauad  for  b  yoaro.  8ond  tola  advortlitmoni  (0  ul 
with  95  CENTS  *nd  w»*ob  will  bo  not  by  rorarn  mall  po*t  paid, 
{UtlifMt>»n  r  ,ar»ni*4.i  or  noBoy  rofundod.    Bond  Wo  today.  AddroM 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  538  S«.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 


and  the  difficulties  with  which  the  com- 
pany had  to  contend  before  they  could 
make  them  profitable.  The  mines  are 
situated  on  the  Madre  de  Dios  river,  not 
very  far  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
Amazon.  They  are  on  the  Atlantic  slope 
of  the  Andes  about  550  miles  east  of  the 
Pacific  ocean.  To  reach  them,  one  has 
to  go  by  the  railroad  across  the  coast 
range,  throu  h  a  pass  higher  than  the 
top  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  then  up  the 
branch  line  which  leads  ffQlxi  .lulliaca  to 
Cuzco.  At  Tirapata  the  miners  leave  the 
railroad  and  go  across  the  country  by  a 
wagon  road  and  mule  trail  for  a  distance 
of  about  142  miles.  The  company  had  to 
build  the  road  themselves,  and  that  across 
a  pass  over  16,000  feet  high.  The  road  has 
s  xtcen  bridges  and  It  goes  through  gorges 
600  feet  tall.  A  mule  trail  that  forms  the 
end  of  the  route  winds  its  way  for  tl.irty- 
eight  miles  up  and  down  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  cliffs.    It  cost  $100,000,  and  the 


Two  Mining  Girls  at  Huanchaca 

total  expense  of  the  entire  route  was 
enormous.  The  mining  company  got  a 
concession  of  something  like  1,000,000  acres 
of  land  for  building  the  road,  and  has 
been  exploiting  this  for  rubber. 

The  Inca  Mining  company  has  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  carried  over 
this  route  stamps  and  mills  and  alro  a 
reduction  plant  to  take  care  of  100  tons  of 
ore  daily.  Among  its  other  machinery  is 
a  steamer,  made  in  Chicago,  that  was 
brought  down  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
and  carried  over  the  mountains  in  pieces, 
709  mules  being  required  for  the  trans- 
port. 

Americans  Heavy  Investors 

Entirely  separate  and  apart  rrom  this 

Inca  company  is  the  Incaroo  Mining) 
company.  The  former  mine  is  in  Peru; 
the  latter  in  Bolivia.  Both  are  largely 
owned  by  Americans,  and  the  first  en- 
tirely so.  The  Incabor  has,  I  believe, 
soiv.e  Bolivian  capital  invested  in  it,  but 
the  most  of  its  stock  is  held  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  chief  owners  and 
president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  Horace 
G.  Knowles,  who  was  formerly  United 
States  minister  to  Bolivia.  The  vice 
pi  iident  and  manager  is  David  G. 
Bricker,  a  well  known  American  miner, 
who  discovered  the  famous  Olla  de  Oro 
mine,  and  the  treasurer  is  Thomas  K. 
Miller,  the  secretary  of  state  of  Dela- 
ware. Mr.  Knowles  tells  me  that  this 
mine  promises  to  pay  beyond  the  hopes 
of  its  owners.  He  showed  me  four  gold 
bricks  that  had  been  turned  out  last 
month,  and  allowed  me  to  photograph 
him  with  two  of  the  bricks  in  his  hands. 
Each  of  the  bricks  weighs,  I  should  judge, 
about  thirty  pounds,  and  is  worth  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4,000.  Mr.  Knowles  say« 
the  mine  is  rapidly  developing,  and  that 
he  believes'  it  will  within  a  short  while 
1  roduce  100  pounds  of  fine  sold  per 
month.  It  is  equipped  with  an  American 
plant,  and  has  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  mining  Installations  of  all 
South  America. 

In  addition  to  his  work  for  this  mine, 
Mr.  Knowles  has  organised  a  company 
for  the  general  development  of  the  min- 


eral resources  of  this  part  of  tho  Andes. 
He  thinks  that  Bolivia  Is  the  great  un- 
opened treasure  vault  of  the  world,  and 
rightly  says  It  has  never  been  prospected. 
The  company,  of  which  he  is  the  presi- 
dent, is  known  as  the  Bolivian  Develop- 
ment  and  Exploitation  company,  and  its 
capital  stock  is  held  both  here  in  Bolivia 
and  in  the  United  States.  The  list  of 
stockholders  includes  President  Ismael 
Monies,  ex-President  Villazon,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bolivian  senate,  most  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  several 
other  leading  statesmen  and  commercial 
men  of  this  country.  He  tells  rne  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  stock  is  held  in  tho 
United  States,  its  investors  being  scat- 
tered from  Boston  to  IjOS  Angeles.  The 
plan  of  this  company  is  to  send  out 
engineers  and  prospectors  over  this  vast 
mineral  territory,  and  to  investigate  what 
they  find  through  a  corps  of  competent 
engineers,  headed  by  Prof.  Francis  Church 
Lincoln  of  Boston,  a  well  known  geologist 
and  metallurgist.  If  the  mines  stand  the 
test  of  this  examination  they  are  then 
to  be  submitted  to  the  American  stocK- 
holders,  who  will  purchase  or  sell  them 
at  such  prices  that  the  parent  company 
will  get  back  about  four  times  what  it 
puts  in,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  25 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  operating) 
company. 

Danger  in  Disputed  Titles 

This  method  of  development  and  specu- 
lation is  well  known  in  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  new  in  Bolivia  and  is  popular. 
I  understand  that  the  company  has  al- 
ready on  its  lists  of  either  examined  or  to 
be  examined  properties  a  number  of  gold, 
silver,  tin,  tungsten  and  copper  prospects 
and  mines.  It  is  also  investigating  certain 
quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster  that  Mr. 
Knowlea  says  are  so  fine  that  the  stone 
should  find  a  market  at  high  prices  all 
over  the  world. 

The  plan,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  especially  so  considering 
its  connection  with  Bolivian  statesmen 
and  capitalists.  The  great  danger,  how- 
ever, is  as  to  the  securing  of  mining  titles 
that  cannot  be  disputed.  This  has  been  a 
very  serious  matter  in  the  past  as  to  all 
valuable  Bolivian  properties,  although 
President  Montes  is  now  attempting  to 
have  enacted  new  mining  laws  and  regu- 
lations that  will  remedy  these  dangers 
and  materially  aid  in  the  opening  up  of 
the  country  in  a  mineral  way. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  hearing 
Mr.  Knowles  express  his  great  faith  in 
the  mineral  possibilities  of  Bolivia.  He 
says  that  this  country  was  the  original 
source  of  the  gold  of  the  Incas,  and  that 
it  is  bound  to  become  a  second  Transvaal. 
He  has  curious  theories  regarding  gold 
discoveries  and  gold  booms,  concerning 
the  reliability  of  which  I  am  not  well 
enough  posted  on  the  history  of  such  mat- 
ters to  jucge.  He  says  the  great  gold 
discoveries  of  the  world  come  in  cycles, 
and  that  the  same  number  of  years 
elapsed  between  the  great  finds  in  •Cali- 
fornia, Australia,  Colorado,  South  Africa. 
Alaska  and  Nevada.  For  instance,  in 
1849  the  time  for  one  of  these  periods 
came,  and  we  had  the  gold  of  California. 
There  was  a  rush  from  all  over  the  world 
to  San  Francisco,  and  a  flood  of  yellow 
metal  was  poured  into  the  markets.  After 
that  a  fixed  number  of  years  passed  and 
we  had  the  gold  discoveries  of  Australia, 
with  a  rush  to  that  island  continent. 
Then  the  wheels  of  time  turned  round 
just  so  many  evolutions  and  gold  was 
found  in  Colorado.  Another  twist  of  the 
wrist  of  Dame  Fortune  and  up  came  the 
gold  of  the  Transvaal,  and  so  it  was  for 
Alaska  and  so  for  Nevada.  Now  the 
requisite  number  of  years  has  again  gone 
by,  and  this  time  Mr.  Knowles  says  the 
gold  is  to  come  out  of  Bolivia.  A  little 
investigation  as  to  the  actual  dates  of 
these  events  will  demonstrate  whether 
this  theory  is  based  upon  fact,  and  if  so, 
the  judgment  of  the  would  be  miner  or 
investor  must  decide  for  him  whether  the 
same  rule  will  hold  good  in  tho  future 
At  any  rate,  the  theory  is  an  Interesting 
one.  FRANK  G.  CARPENTER. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  pop- 
ulation of  Germany  has  increased  from 
4S,000,000  to  00,000,000. 

United  States  annually  consumes  350 
pounds  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  per 
capita. 
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Our  Readers9  Exchange 


This  department  is  for  the  use  of  oar  readers.  Give  as  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  yoa  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor. 


Let  us  hear  from  you. 


What  Feed  *o  Buy  lor  Pigs 
D.  E.  L.,  Iowa:  I  have  150  pigs  and 
have  to  buy  feed  for  them.  Which  would 
you  advise  me  to  buy,  corn  at  65  cents 
per  bushel  or  oats  at  30  cents?  I  am  a 
reader  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
and  like  it  fine. 

Answer — Corn  at  65  cents  and 
oats  at  30  cents  a  bushel  are  about 
the  same  price,  pound  for  pound. 
The  corn  is  a  very  little  higher. 
Would  advise  you  to  buy  both.  The 
proportions  depend  upon  the  pur- 
pose for  which  you  are  feeding.  If 
for  fattening,  feed  two-thirds  corn 
to  one-third  oats;  if  you  are  grow- 
ing them,  feed  one-third  corn  to 
two-thirds  oats.  They  should  be  on 
pasture  in  either  case. 


As  Seen  by  a  Farmer 

E.  R.  D.,  Nebraska:  Thinking  that  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  to  read  an 
account  of  the  hog  cholera  day  held  at 
the  Nebraska  state  farm  August  12.  I  will 
describe  briefly  a  few  of  the  things 
which  most  interested  me. 

We  were  first  taken  through  the  serum 
plant  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  direct 
charge  of  the  production.  Great  care  is 
used  in  all  these  processes  to  keep  every- 
thing clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

They  have  made  application  for  a  gov- 
ernment license  and  have  passed  the 
necessary  inspections.  While  it  may  not 
be  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  license, 
it  will  give  them  a  standing  they  would 
not  have  otherwise. 

The  serum  is  taken  from  healthy  hogs 
that  have  passed  the  tuberculin  test.  The 
tail  method  of  bleeding  is  used  because 
it  is  considered  the  more  economical  way. 
The  serum  is  all  tested  on  susceptible 
pigs,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  getting  any 
impotent  serum. 

The  virus  blood  is  taken  from  shoats 
which  have  been  inoculated  with  cholera 
blood,  i.  e.,  when  the  disease  reaches  a 
certain  stage  the  hog  is  killed  and  all 
the  blood  saved.  Each  carcass  is  exam- 
ined by  a  competent  veterinarian,  and  if 
any  other  disease  is  discovered  the  blood 
from  that  hog  is  rejected.  All  virus  is 
tested  on  susceptible  pigs  to  see  if  it  is 
sufficiently  virulent. 

We  were  next  shown  the  lesions  caused 
by  hog  cholera  by  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination of  three  hogs.  These  were  small, 
red  specks,  showing  principally  on  the 
kidneys,  lungs  and  lining  of  the  bladder; 
also  a  congested  condition  of  the  cover- 
ing of  some  of  the  glands,  more  especially 
those  of  the  neck. 

We  then  listened  to  a  lecture  by  Dr. 
Day.  who  is  field  man  for  the  State  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Board.  Dr.  Day  was 
formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  gave  us  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
the  history  of  serum,  saying  in  part  that 
after  Dr.  Dorset  had  made  the  discovery 
he  had  it  patented  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  so  that  there 
could  he  no  monopoly  in  its  production. 
H<*  also  told  us  of  his  work  in  the  field 
and  how  impossible  It  is  for  one  man  to 
cover  the  territory. 

In  the  afternoon  we  listened  to  Mr. 
Russell,  associate  editor  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  who  gave  us  a  talk  on 
sanitation  and  hogs  in  general.  This  was 
well  received,  coming  from  a  man  of 
practical  experience  and  great  research. 
Dr.  Gain  then  gave  us  a  demonstration 
of  vaccinating,  thoroughly  explaining  the 
process. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  by  the  cour- 
tesy shown  us  and  think  that  every  hog 
raiser  who  wishes  to  save  his  hogs  should 
attend  one  of  these  meetings. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether 
we  should  use  serum,  but  a  question  as 
to  where  we  can  procure  a  reliable  article 
at  a  reasonable  cost.    Dr.  Gain  told  us 


that  in  three  weeks  their  surplus  would 
be  gone  and  that  with  the  present  plant 
they  would  be  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

What  we  need  is  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion from  our  next  legislature  for  new 
buildings,  equipment  and  working  capi- 
tal. If  the  hog  growers  would  make  it  a 
point  to  see  their  legislative  candidates 
before  election,  they  might  be  more  easily 
influenced  than  after  they  were  safely 
elected.  There  are  certain  interests  who 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  strong  lobby 
at  the  next  legislature  to  oppose  any  ap- 
propriation for  this  plant. 

Editor's  Note — We  are  glad  to  get 
this  view  of  hog  cholera  day  at  the 
university  farm.  We  believe  this  to 
be  an  institution  of  practical  value  to 
the  hog  raisers  of  the  state  and  are 
always  glad  to  hear  from  our  read- 
ers on  such  matters  and  give  their 
letters  publicity. 


Sows  that  Do  Not  Come  in  Heat 
C.  L..  J.,  Nebraska:  I  have  four  pure- 
bred Poland-China  sows  whose  pigs  I 
weaned  about  eight  weeks  ago,  and  the 
sows  do  not  come  in  heat.  These  sows 
were  bred  first  when  8  months  old  and 
they  averaged  270  pounds  when  10  months 
old.  Could  you  advise  me  what  to  do 
with  these  sows  to  bring  them  in  heat? 
Would  letting  the  boar  run  with  them 
tend  to  bring  them  in  heat  sooner? 

Answer — This  trouble  is  probably 
caused  by  the  feed  the  sows  are  get- 
ting. We  do  not  know  of  any  cer- 
tain remedy  you  can  give.  One  well 
known  hog  raiser  says  he  feeds 
burnt  corn  to  sows  at  this  time  with 
good  success,  but  as  to  the  reliabil- 
ity of  this  remedy  we  do  not  know. 
Sows  exceedingly  thin  or  exceedingly 
fat  often  do  not  come  in  heat,  but 
we  infer  from  your  letter  that  this 
is  not  the  condition  in  your  herd.  It 
has  been  our  experience  that  some 
sows  do  not  show  any  visible  signs 
at  this  period.  We  have  practiced 
with  success  doing  as  you  suggest — 
turning  the  boar  in  with  them. 
Would  suggest  a  change  of  feed  first 
and  then,  if  desired  results  are  not 
obtained,  turn  the  boar  in  with  the 
sows. 


Are  Pit  Silos  Successful? 

T.  S.,  Nebraska:  Could  you  give  me  a 
pointer  on  silos  dug  in  the  ground?  Some 
say  they  will  mould  the  silage.  Here  it 
is  150  feet  to  water  and  we  can  dig  one 
and  cement  it  up  ourselves  if  it  will  do. 
This  country  was  all  hailed  out  in  June, 
and  we  planted  the  ground  to  flint  corn 
and  would  like  to  make  it  Into  silage. 

Answer — No  doubt  you  can  use  a 
pit  silo  in  your  part  of  the  country. 
The  only  objection  to  these  silos  is 
they  cannot  be  used  in  soils  where 
water  is  liable  to  get  into  them.  If 
your  subsoil  is  sufficiently  firm,  you 
can  dig  the  pit  and  cement  it  under- 
ground successfully.  We  have  even 
seen  some  pit  silos  where  the  sub- 
soil was  so  hard  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  cement  them,  and  they 
were  successful.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  silage  moulding  in  one  of 
these  silos,  as  some  of  the  best  silage 
we  have  ever  seen  came  from  pit 
silos.  From  what  you  say  of  your 
soil  you  will  no  doubt  have  splendid 
silage  and  can  probably  realize  more 
from  your  corn  than  in  any  other 
way. 


WINCHESTER 


BUNTING 

RIFLES 

For  All  Kinds  of  Game 


There  are  eleven  different 
models  of  Winchester  Rifles 
made.    From  them  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  select  one  suitable  for 
hunting  any  game.  Reliability, 
strength  and  accuracy  are  the 
most  necessary  features  in  a 
hunting  rifle.    Success  and  safe- 
ty often  hinge  upon  them  in 
big-game  shooting.  Winches- 
ter rifles  have  these  impor- 
tant virtues  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree.   Before  you  buy  investi 
gate  thoroughly  their  merits ^ 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS 


SUBSTANTIA! 


BY  ALL  MEANS-  

HoSd  Your  Grain 

TT  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  sell 

your  wheat  now  when  evsry  indication  is  that  by 
holding-  it  a  short  time  you  will  be  able  to  get  two  or 
three  times  its  present  price.  The  Big  European 
War  is  bound  to  put  up  the  price  of  wheat  higher 
probably  than  it  ever  has  been.  You  can  store  your 
wheat  easily  and  cheaply  in  a  Columbian  Metal 
Granary  and  sell  when  prices  are  highest.  For  30 
days  we  will  supply  you  with  a 

1,000  Bushel  Bin  $8822 
500  Bushel  Bin  $666-S 

and  pay  the  freight  to  your  station  if  you  live  in 
Mo.,  Kans.,  Ia.,  Okla.  or  Nebr.  If  you  live  elsewhere 


"'2  write  for  special  delivered  price.   You  need  send  no 
•  money  with  order.  Just  give  us  the  name  of  your  bank 

r  and  we  will  send  them  the  bill  of  lading  with  draft  attached.  Pay  for  the  bin  when  you  get  it. 

The  Columbian  Metal  Granary  £™n  p^-r!l  Z™\7J£4 

and  willkeepyourgraininperfectcondition.  Youcanerectit  yourself— easily  portable  and  altogether  the  most 
economical  granary  you  can  own.  Scndin  your  order  today  by  wire,  longdistance  or  letter,  or  Bee  your  dealer. 
He  can  supply  you  at  the  above  prices.  Our  enormous  facilities  enable  us  to  make  a  bin  every  four  minutes. 
This  makes  such  a  low  price  possible,  and  enables  us  to  fill  your  order  the  day  it  is  received  ^But  don't  delay. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  CO.,  1704  W.  12th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  COLUMBIAN   METAL  SILO.     WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


A  PET  FORMULA 

There's  hardly  a  swine  breeder  but  has  a  pet  for- 
mula for  regular  use,  ranging  from  a  high-class  vermifuge 
conditioner  and  bowel  regulator  down  to  a  simple  mix- 
ture of  salt,  copperas  and  sal  glauber. 
Lee's  Hog  Remedy  is  our  pet  formula,  not  because  we  have  found 
it  good,  or  because  a  few  neighbors  have  found  it  good,  but  because 
scores  of  thousands  of  farmers  have  found  it  to  be  good,  and  because 
the  very  list  of  ingredients  prove  it  to  be  good  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  designed— a  worm  destroyer,  bowel  regulator  and  general  conditioner. 

Lee's  Hog  Remedy  is  non-secret.  The  ingredients  are  Sulphur,  Iron  Sulphate  (Cop- 
peras), Charcoal.  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  Tobacco,  Antimony,  Salt,  Sodium  Hypo-Sulphite, 
Naphthalin.  Gentian,  Sodium  Sulphate  (Glauber  Salt).  Copper  Sulphate  and  Aloes.  These 
and  none  other.  No  meal  or  filler.  You  cannot  beat  it,  either  quality  or  price. 

25-lb.  Pail  S2.00.  100-lb.  Box  $6.00.  For  sale  by  all  Lee  Agencies  or  freight 
paid  in  100  lb.  lots. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.       -        -        Omaha,  Nebraska 


Be  An  Auto  Expert 

and  get  $100  to  $150  a  month  or  more.  There  are 
not  enough  experienced  men  to  fill  good  jobs  be- 
cause the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster 
than  men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest,  best  equipped 
auto  school  in  the  West.  You  get  complete 
instruction  in  auto  machine  shops,  many  makes  of 
autos.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large  touring 
cars.    Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2858 North  20th  Street  OMAHA,  NEB. 


YOU  CAN  BUY 

ANY  CUT  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  cash 
with  order — not  less  than  75  cents 
for  any  one  cut.  It  is  advisable  to 
write  at  once,  as  there  is  only  one 
of  each. 


The  Powerful  Smalley 
Cuts  Silo-Filling  Cost! 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMEU 


The  day  of  the  old  slat-apron  silo  filler  Is 
gone.  No  wise  farmer  Is  groins'  to  use  one 
when  he  can  igrat  a  money-saving-,  grip-hook, 
force-feed  SMALLEY,  that  does  the  work 
Quicker,  easier  and  at  less  cost.  It  handles 
silag-e,  cow  peas  or  alfalfa  in  a  hurry.  Cuts 
it  fine  and  uniform.  Packs  silag-e  tighter— 
gives  more  tonnage. 

No  Power  Waste 

One  pulley  and  chain-drive  on  blower  out- 
t»cs  replace  power-wasting  idlers. 

1914  Carrier 

A  5  H.  P.  Engine  will  run  a  No.  12  force- 
feed  and  our  1914  enclosed  carrier.  Special 
alfalfa  grinding  screen  furnished  extra,  pro- 
tected by  screen  patent  No.  721,246.  Make 
your  own  meal. 

Send  postal  today  for  latest  Smalley  catalog. 

The  Smaliev  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  348 
Ftfanltowoc,  Wis. 

Manufacturers  of 
Ensilage,  Alfalfa  and 
Hand  Feed  Cutters, 
Combination  Ensi- 
lage and  Snapping 
adenines,  Dra^ 
and  Circular  Saw 
Machines,  Cham- 

Sion  Plows,  Cob 
rlndera  and  Feed 
Mills. 


\ 


"Ohio"  1914  Model 

The  Improved  Logical 

Silo  Filler 

"Ohio"  improvements  for 
1913  were  radical  — and 
with  marvelous  results. 
Don't  close  a  deal  for  any  Cutter 
and  take  chances  with  unknown 
makes  until  you  see  what  the 
"Ohio"  offers. 

59  years'  experience— absolutely  de- 
pendable quality. 

Famous  Direct  Drive 

The  machine  that  is  driven,  cuts  and 
elevates  direct  from  main  shaft.  Simple, 
compact— low  speed  fan — non-explosive 
— non-clogging  on  any  cut.  Cuts  clean 
on  all  crops— knives  can't  spring. 

One  Lever  Controls  All 

Entire  feed  reverses  by  wood  friction 
at  finger  pressure — no  strain— not  a  gear 
tooth  changes  mesh.  All  gears  perfectly 
housed.  Famous  "  Bull-Dog"  grip  self- 
feed.    Enormous  half-inch  cut  tonnage, 

60  to  260  tons  a  day  —  6  to  15  h.  p.  20- 
year#  durability.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  everywhere.  Guaranteed.  Many 
big  new  features  this  year. 

Write  for  free  "Ohio"  folder  today, 
also  "Silo  Filler  Logic."  A  postal  will  do. 

"Modern  Silage  Methods" 
a  264-page  book  mailed 
for  10c,  coin  or  stamps. 

\THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO. 

31 3  Broadway 
Salem,  Ohio 


The  Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press 


Bales  your  hay 
£U  per  cent 
cheaper  than 
any  other  press 


Means  One  Less  Man. 
Both  belt  and  power  presses. 


Send 
for 
Cat- 
alog 


Send  Us  Your 
Orders  and  Con- 
signment* of  Hay 


AUTO-FEDAN  HAY  PRESS  CO.,1550  West  12th  St.Kansas  CityJrla 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 


To  Become 

Chauffeurs  and 
$75  to  $150  per 
yourself  for  a  pay- 
Into  business  for 


AUTO 


Experts. 

Mechanics  get 
month  Equip 
inft  position  or  get 
yourself  Largest, 


best  school  N«w  building,  big  machine  shops.  All  types  of 
Autos    Electric  starting  and  lighting  systems.  Free  catalogue. 

American  Auto  College,  101  Auto  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


'b'b'l'b-b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b'b 
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Photo  I>ept.,  Omaha,  Neb.  J 
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Tractor  Photos 

We  have  more  than  100  neg- 
atives of  tractors  which  were 
made  at  tho  1913  and  1914 
Tractor  Shows. 

Photo  prints  of  panoramic 
pictures  shown  in  this  issue  will 
be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  ?1.50. 

*  The  Bee  Publishing  Company 

Phot/>  !>ept.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


KENDALLS 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


WAR  waged  on  the  high  price  of 
beef  by  the  public  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  is  having  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  cattle  market. 
Government  investigations  and 
newspaper  agitation  have  served  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  consumers  and 
bring  them  to  the  fighting  point.  The 
weapon  used  in  this  economic  warfare  is 
"reduced  consumption,"  the  most  deadly 
that  could  be  devised  by  the  consumer 
against  the  producer. 

War  in  Europe  is  having  little  or  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  cattle  market 
and  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  be  felt  to  any  great 
degree  in  the  very  near  future.  The  mar- 
ket at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely under  home  influences,  with  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  a  large  factor. 

A  week  ago  it  was  pointed  out  in  these 
columns  that  the  market,  which  was  then 
at  the  high  point  of  the  year,  would  be 
very  apt  to  break  shouM  receipts  become 
a  little  larger.  As  expected,  the  run  be- 
came heavier  and  prices  during  the  last 
few  days  have  been  steadily  declining-, 
and  now  at  the  close  of  the  third  week 
of  August  are  all  the  way  from  15c  to  as 
much  as  50c  lower,  depending  upon  the 
kind  and  quality. 

Present  indications  are  that  receipts 
during  the  coming  week  will  continue 
large  as  compared  with  recent  weeks.  Dry 
weather  pastures  in  many  sections  are 
forcing  a  good  many  immature  native 
cattle  to  market,  while  the  season  is  at 
hand  when  range  cattle  should  begin 
moving  more  freely.  The  same  dry  pas- 
tures that  are  sending  cattle  to  market 
are  also  reducing  the  demand  for  feeders 
and  leaving  more  cattle  for  the  killers. 

Left  entirely  to  itself,  the  cattle  market 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  go  still 
lower  so  far  as  grass  stock  is  concerned. 
But  the  market  is  not  being  left  to  take 
a  natural  course.  While  receipts  are 
likely  to  increase,  the  consuming  demend 
promises  to  decrease  under  the  influence 
of  the  popular  agitation  against  high- 
priced  beef.  This  of  itself  must  have  a 
bearish  effect  upon  the  market,  but  that 
is  not  the  only  bear  factor.  The  packers, 
who  have  been  getting  a  large  part  of  the 
blame  for  the  high  price  of  beef,  are  as 
anxious  as  are  consumers  to  see  lower 
prices  for  cattle  and  may  be  expected  to 
make  use  of  Bear  tactics  that  they  know 
how  to  use  so  effectively  whenever  re- 
ceipts become  large  enough  or  demand 
small  enough  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

With  consumers  and  packers  all  con 
spiring  for  lower  prices,  the  market  is 
left  with  no  support  other  than  supply, 
but  that  is  already  larger  than  for  some 
weeks  back  and  may  continue  large 
enough  for  a  few  weeks  to  come  to  be  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  market  rather 
than  a  source  of  strength. 

After  the  whole  situation  is  carefully 
gone  over  it  becomes  very  apparent  that 
the  indications  all  point  to  a  lower  mar- 
ket for  a  short  time  at  least.  Of  course, 
&t  times  like  the  present  there  are  many 
things  that  might  happen  to  change  the 
natural  course  of  the  market,  but  at 
present  writing  nothing  of  the  kind  is  in 
sight.  Possibly  the  best  beeves,  es- 
pecially choice  cornfeds,  may  not  sell  any 
lower,  but  they  constitute  an  extremely 
small  percentage  of  the  total  receipts. 

Cattle  Should  Continue  High 

While  the  trade  is  generally  anticipating 
lower  prices  for  grass  cattle,  the  general 
situation  is  still  very  strong.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  by  producers  that  there 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  when  grass  cattle  sold  as  high  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  August  as  they  did  this 
year.  It  follows,  then,  that  there  is  room 
for  a  considerable  break  In  values  and 
still  leave  it  a  hull  market.  The  fact  is 
that,  barring  tho  agitation  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  newspapers,  the  cattle 
market  Is  occupying  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion and  everyone  anticipates  that  It  will 
continue  that  way  throughout  the  year. 
While,  as  noted  above,  receipts  during 
the  last  week  have  shown  considerable 
Increase  over  recent  weeks,  thev  are  still 
lighter  than  for  th<>  corresponding  week 
a  year  ago,  and  everyone  knows  that  re- 


ceipts to  date  at  the  six  big  markets  are 
considerably  over  half  a  million  head 
short  of  last  year.  Thus  while  the  fight 
that  is  being  made  by  consumers  for 
lower  beef  will  undoubtedly  hold  the  mar- 
ket down  to  a  lower  level  than  it  would 
otherwise  attain,  producers  can  still  feel 
confident  of  a  high  market 

Hog  Market  Unsteady 

There  is  not  very  much  to  be  said  re- 
garding the  hog  trade,  as  general  condi- 
tions have  remained  very  much  the  same 
as  pointed  out  a  week  ago.  The  market 
continues  to  fluctuate  quit©  rapidly,  ad- 
vancing and  declining  with  more  than 
usual  rapidity.  The  declines,  however, 
during  the  last  week  have  outweighed 
the  advances,  so  that  the  market  has 
averaged  lower  than  the  previous  week, 
but  decidedly  higher  than  during  tho  first 
week  of  the  month.  As  noted  before  in 
these  columns,  the  war  influence  is  felt 
in  a  speculative  way  in  the  provision 
market,  and  that  in  turn  is  reflected  in 
the  hog  market. 

The  future  of  the  market  is  so  uncertain 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  clear 
idea  as  tc  the  probable  course  of  values. 
At  this  time  of  tho  year  it  is  always  a 
hard  matter  to  look  into  the  future  by 
reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  corn 
crop,  and  the  possibility  of  severe  losses 
of  hogs  through  disease.  This  year  the 
foreign  war  leaves  everyone  in  tho  dark 
as  to  the  export  demand  for  provisions, 
making  the  situation  still  more  uncertain. 

In  times  past  the  packers  have  adhered 
to  the  old  custom  of  brcalrng  the  market 
during  September  and  October  so  as  to 
get  prices  down  before  the  opening  of  tho 
winter    packing    season.    Only    once  in 


—has  s.iveil  thousands  ol  dollars 
am    thousands  of  horses.  The 
old   tth.iMe   cure   lor  Spavin, 
Kiughone,  Splint  or  Urneacss. 
For  Bleat  alldfugglsta.  Price 
(1  per  bottle.  6lur  |5.    "Treatise  on  the  Morse- 
ls •.«S,,'Sr'hl!  or  wrl,e  '°  Ur-  "•  *  UUiUAU 
J^tPAM(.  Knii.buPKKolU,  VI.,  V.  8.  Is  6 
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atffck  Jeffe,  1%  fekfl  HARVESTER  with  binder  at- 

■  ■  —  »  H  B  BUl  tachment,  cuts  and  throws  in 

■  I  I  M  HH  pill's  on  harvester  or  winrows. 
B  ■  ■  ■  |B|  Man  and  hurso  cut  and  shock 
WjV  MsVIBIB]  equal  to  acorn  binder.  Sold  in 
^Z.          ^  ■   .        -  T;  every  state.    Price  only  $20.00 

with  fodder  binder.  J.  D.  Borne.  Haswell,  Colo. ,  writes: 
Tour  corn  harvester!  sal  I  you  claim  lor  It  ;cut,  tied 
and  shocked  65  acres  mi  lo,  cane  and  corn  last  year." 
Testimonials  and  cntalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  har- 
vester.  Address  PROCESS  MFC.  CO.,  Sallna,  Kana. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOAR 

A  splendid  lot  of  Hampshire  spring  boars  tor 
«:i!e;  sired  by  DeKalb's  King  100,  a  son  of  the 
famous  Miijor.  They  are  big,  smooth,  growthy 
fellows,  and  are  priced  worth  the  money. 

WILLIAM  PAMP,   Benson,  Neb. 


PUROC-JERSEY  HOGS  

DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  for  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.    Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
rprlng  males.     Priced  to  sell.     Red  Polls  of  all 
;    es.     Everything  guaranteed. 
CrEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay   Center,  Neb. 


CEDAR'S  DUROCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  by  Cedar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good.   Write  me  your  wants. 

F.  F.  CEDAR.  GENOA,  NEB. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  ottering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row; by  H.  K.'s  Wonder,  Muncle  Col,  Col  2d, 
Golden  Model  31st,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.     Prices  right. 

.    HENRY  KOEHLMOOS.  Pllger,  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOABS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale.  If 
you  are  looking  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  They  are  out  of  prize-winning  sires 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb, 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading  character  by  Col  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  31st.  itodlel  Gano,  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.      GUS  KRDEGER,  Beemer,  Neb. 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 

Are  you  on  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
want.  I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Proudt  Wonder  Jr.  and  other  top  boars 
of  the  breed.  !■.  J.  KUZEL,  CLARXSON,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Prices  right.   See  me  at  Nebraska  State  Fair.    C.  E.  FETEBSON,  Genoa,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Polandt-China  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired  bv 
Smooth  Big  Bone,  Columbus  Again  and  Expansion  Again.  These  boars  have 
been  grown  right.  They  are  big  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bone.  For  particulars 
write  O.  J.  McCULLOUGH,  CLARXS,  NEB. 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  choice  lot  of  Pland-China  spring  males  for 
sale.  Sired  by  Blue  Valley  Oak.  They  are  the  big 
kind,  with  quality.  Everything  immune.  Prices 
reasonable  JOHN  NAIMAN,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

60  spring  pigs  by  Longfellow's  Pre- 
mier, Autocrat  and  others.  They  have 
plenty  of  size,  stretch  andl  bone.  Prices 
reasonable. 

GEO.  FORTEB,  STANTON,  NEB. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  F.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOL  STEIN 
CATTLE 


The  Capital,  Topeka,  Kan.,  June  16,  said: 

"When  Maid  Henry,  the  famous  13-year-old 
Holstein  owned  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  was  working  so  hard  for  the  record 
of  19,600  pounds  of  milk  and  835  pounds  ot 
butter  in  a  year's  time,  dairymen  prophesied 
that  the  Maid  would  be  ruined.  But  Maid 
Henry  returns  to  show  that  she  is  some  cow 
even  after  breaking  a  record.  She  has  a  114 
pound  male  calf,  born  Just  the  other  day, 
to  prove  it." 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secy..  Box  179,  Brattlermro.  Vt 


FRIES  LAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 


AYRSHIRE* 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  west.  Several  choice  young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Success.    Can  also  spare  a  few  females. 

LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


RERCHERON  HORSES 


To  get  a  really  valuable  sire  It  Is  a  big  saving  for  you  to  buy  at 
this  lime  nf  year  ri  growthy  young  ttlld  from  my  big  bunch  regis- 
tered Pcrchcrons  1,  2.  3  and  4  years  old.  They  have  uncommonly 
large  bone  ami  In  pasture  condition  me  developing  to  Immense 
weights  like  their  Imported  sires  and  dams.  Kami  nilK'd  and  farm 
priced.     Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED    CHANDXER,    Route    7.    CHARITON,  IOWA. 


twenty  years  have  they  failed  to  do  this. 
This  year  the  trade  is  divided  in  senti- 
ment, some  believing  that  there  Will  be  a 
foreign  demand  later  on  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  packers  from  carrying  out  the 
old  established  custom,  while  others  are 
expecting  to  see  hogs  sell  lower  during 
the  next  two  months.  It  is  all  mere 
guess  work,  as  no  one  can  under  existing 
conditions  figure  out  anything  at  all 
definite.  Most  hog  men  are  accepting  the 
uncertainty  and  letting  it  go  at  that. 

While  lambs  have  developed  a  little 
weakness  during  the  last  few  days,  the 
market  has  continued  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory condition  throughout  the  month  of 
August.  Sheepmen  without  exception  are 
well  pleased  with  the  condition  of  the 
trade  and  are  congratulating  themselves 
that  there  has  been  no  widespread  public 
agitation  regarding  the  price  of  mutton 
with  which  to  break  the  sheep  market. 
At  the  present  time  the  outlook  is  very 
good,  and  while  prices  may  possibly  ease 
off  a  little,  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  they  will  continue  strong  for 
some  time  to  come.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  future  of  the  market  will  de- 
pend to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
demand  for  feeders.  Given  a  good  corn 
crop,  there  can  be  no  question  but  what 
the  feeder  demand  will  be  very  large,  and 
•that  will  be  a  big  help  in  maintaining 
prices  on  all  kinds  of  sheep  and  lambs. 
A  good  many  sheepmen  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  predict  that  good  range  fat  lambs 
will  continue  selling  right  around  $8.00  on 
the  basis  of  Omaha  for  some  little  time. 


Our  Cover  Design 

The  picture  on  the  cover  page  of  this 
issue  represents  a  grade  mare  and  her 
twin  mule  colts.  These  colts  were  foaled 
last  spring,  and  the  picture  was  taken 
when  they  were  just  a  week  old.  The 
colts  are  both  living  and  have  made  a 
splendid  growth.  They  were  born  and 
are  owned  on  the  farm  of  George  M. 
Mansfield  near  Elk  City,  Neb. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  Hia 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Henry  Stuthman  Heard  From 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  August  16 
Henry  Stuthman  of  Pilger,  Neb.,  reports 
everything  coming  along  in  first-class 
shape  with  his  Durocs.  Mr.  Stuthman 
has  the  reputation  of  having  one  of  the 
very  best  herds  of  Durocs  in  Nebraska. 
The  best  evidence  of  this  fact  is  the  class 
of  stuff  that  he  has  been  offering  for 
sale  for  the  last  several  years,  and  also 
the  class  of  stuff  he  has  been  buying  for 
breeding  purposes.  At  this  time  he  has 
several  extra  choice  fall  boars  and  also 
a  few  spring  boars  that  he  will  price 
worth  the  money.  He  will  hold  his  fall 
sale  on  October  17,  at  which  time  he  will 
have  a  lineup  to  offer  that  will  be- well 
worth  keeping  in  mind.  Don't  forget  to 
watch  these  columns  for  further  an- 
nouncements regarding  this  herd.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  want  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor,  write  him  for  further  par- 
ticulars as  to  what  he  has  to  offer  at  pri- 
vate treaty.  Kindly  mention  this  paper 
when  writing. 


Kuzel' s  Durocs 

Li.  J.  Kuzel  of  Clarkson,  Neb.,  writes  us 
that  his  Durocs  are  especially  good  this 
year,  both  as  to  growth  and  individual 
makeup.  We  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  for 
the  last  time  we  called  on  Mr.  Kuzel  he 
had  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  pigs  coming 
along  just  about  as  well  as  any  we  have 
seen.  This  is  nothing  unusual,  because 
you  can  always  rest  assured  you  will  find 
something  good  on  this  farm.  These  pigs 
are  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Pr«ud  Won- 
der, King  Echo  Top,  Colonel  Sensation, 
Chief's  Model,  Red  Chief  Wonder,  Dusty 
Advancer,  Brigg's  Jumbo  and  others.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  first-class  male  pig 
of  early  farrow,  and  one  that  is  bred 
right  and  grown  right,  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Kuzel,  mentioning  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


Baeder's  Durocs 

John  Eaeder  of  Scribner,  Neb.,  tells  us 
that  his  pigs  are  coming  along  very  well 
up  to  this  time.  Mr.  Baeder  is  one  of  our 
substantial  Duroc  breeders  and  will  have 
some  very  choice  stuff  at  the  State  fair 
at  Lincoln.  His  spring  pigs  this  year  are 
sired  largely  by  Baeder's  Golden  Model, 
Prince  Critic,  Van's  Crimson  Wonder  and 
Blue  Ribbon  Model.  Mr.  Baeder  is  con- 
veniently locate*  adjoining  the  town  of 
Scribner,  and  anyone  wanting  to  look  at 
his  herd  will  find  it  is  easy  of  access.  Get 
in  touch  with  him  for  further  particulars, 
mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  STATE  AND  DEEDED 
lands,  crop  payment  or  easy  terms—1 
along  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  in  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon;  no  isolated  pio- 
neering; free  literature;  Say  what  state 
interests  you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  402  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLET  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND— NEAR 
500,000  acres  in  Arkansas  now  open  to 
homestead  entry;  Guide  Book,  with  lists, 
laws,  etc.,  25c.  Township  map  of  state, 
25c  additional.  L.  E.  Moore,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 


LANDS  NORTH  DAKOTA 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS,  DIRECT 
to  Purchaser— Crop  conditions  in  North 
Dakota  were  never  finer  than  now  and 
lana  prices  are  going  up.  To  obtain 
settlers  along  our  1,200  miles  of  track 
here  we  have  obtained  listings  of  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  lands, 
ready,  to  farm,  and  will  sell  these  at  cost. 
Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again.  Roads, 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  all  estab- 
lished. Very  low  excursion  rates  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see  lands 
yourself  or  write  for  full  particulars.  J. 
S.  Murphy,  Immigration  Agent,  Soo  Lin© 
Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WRITE  E'OR  ILLUSTRATED  BLUB 
book  describing  my  rich,  black  Red  River 
Valley  farms.  Corn,  clover  and  alfalfa 
successfully  grown.  Win,  McRoberts, 
Cass«lton,  N.  D. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed-  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


MAKE  $100  A  SEASON  IN  SPARE 
time  only  and  get  all  your  own  clothes 
free.  Easy  to  get  orders  for  men's  suits 
with  our  beautiful  samples  and  up-to- 
date  styles.  Write  at  once  for  free  boolc 
of  samples  and  styles,  agents'  inside  costs 
and  retail  prices,  full  information  and  our 
big,  new  offer.  It's  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity. Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  161,  Chicago. 


California 

FREE  TRIP  TO  PANAMA-PACIFIC 
exposition.  Write  us  for  particulars.  W. 
T.  Smith  Co.,  1111  City  Nat.  Bank,  Omaha 


Colorado 

BIG  CROPS  IN  SHALLOW  WATER 
district,  northeastern  Colorado;  winter 
wheat  yielding  35  to  40  bushels;  emmer, 
90  bushels;  oats,  60  bushels  per  acre. 
Have  75  farms  to  select  from  at  $15  to 
$35  per  acre,  easy  terms.  Land  pays  for" 
itself  in  two  years.  Don't  miss  these 
bargains.  We  are  closing  out  this  sum- 
mer the  last  of  the  Murray  and  Johnson 
ranches,  scattered  amongst  improved 
farms  selling  at  $30  to  $55  per  acre. 
Watch  for  our  wheat  and  farm  home  cut 
in  next  issue.  Write  for  circulars. 
Agents  wanted.  Platte  River  Valley 
Land  Co.,  5th  floor  State  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Idaho 

A  NINE-ACRE  ORCHARD  IN  WASH- 
ington  county,  Idaho;  trees  13  years  old, 
healthy  and  in  full  bearing;  raises  from 
2,000  to  4,000  bushels  good  apples  each 
year,  according  to  the  season.  Good  crop 
in  the  orchard  now.  Will  sell  orchard  and 
apples  at  a  bargain.  Seven-room  house 
and  other  improvements,  etc.  Address 
Dr.  S.  S.  Weidner.  Fairbury.  Neb. 


200  FARMS  in  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  district. 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level 
or  rolling  prairie  land.  Timber  land 
Any  size  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $S0 
per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county 
has  never  had  a  crop  failure;  500,000  acres 
of  corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
lists.  Park  Region  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


Kansas 

FOR  SALE — 623  ACRES,  NEAR  TOWN, 
western  Kansas  wheat  belt;  all  tillable; 
title  perfect;  $25.  Will  exchange  for  prop- 
erty in  or  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  W. 
Morse,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


Louisiana 

OIL  UNDER  THE  HIGHLANDS  OF 
Louisiana!  When  you  can  buy  $50  farm 
land  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre  and  stand 
a  chance  of  getting  a  big  oil  well  that 
will  make  you  rich  over  night,  it  is 
worth  looking  into,  isn't  it?  That's  what 
you  can  buy  in  Louisiana  today;  that's 
the  kind  of  a  bargain  you  can  get  now  in 
this  land-with-a-future.  Other  states 
have  had  their  inning;  now  it's  Louisiana. 
Watch  the  wise  farmer;  follow  him  into 
the  prolific,  healthful  uplands  of  Louis- 
iana; but  don't  delay;  look  at  these  bar- 
gain tracts  at  once.  I  will  give  you  in- 
formation free.  Write  William  Nichol- 
son, Immigration  Agent,  Kansas  City 
Southern  Ry.,  Room  429,  K.  C.  S.  Railway 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Nebraska 

FARM  NEAR  OMAHA  —  160  ACRES 
within  five  mile's  of  Omaha  street  car 
line.  Good  improvements.  No  better  soil 
in  Douglas  county.  Has  30  acres  in  al- 
falfa, produces  five  tons  per  acre  sold 
last  season  at  $14  per  ton.  Close  to  al- 
falfa mill.  Farm  will  rent  for  $1,200  per 
year.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  partnership. 
Price,  $112.50  per  acre.  Address  T.  E. 
Stevens,  712  Omaha  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb  . 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR 
Colorado  or  Montana  land,  143  acres  of 
second  land.  Richardson  county.  Owner, 
2026  J  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Minnesota 

BETTER  THAN  HOMESTEADS— BE- 
fore  leasing  a  farm  for  next  season  write 
us  for  information  regarding  our  "half 
earnings"  plan,  and  get  a  farm  home  of 
your  own.  Flax  crop  on  first  breaking 
will  make  you  a  lot  of  money  the  first 
year.  We  have  about  1,000  quarter  sec- 
tions to  select  from,  part  under  cultiva- 
tion. No  cash  payment  required.  Ad- 
dress Hackney  Land  Credit  Co.,  Hack- 
ney Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Montana 

IMPROVED  FARMS.  RANCHES  AND 
big  tracts  for  colonization  purposes. 
Write  at  once  for  "Marvelous  Montana" 
and  list  lands.  Arthur  Chase,  General 
Agent,  54S  Omaha  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Oregron 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
Free — Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions; 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
l'.ave  nothing  to  seli.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland, 
Oregon. 


Wisconsin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000,  Madison,  Wis. 


UPPER  WISCONSIN —  BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  iState 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon-' 
sin.  Address  Land  Dept.,  Sob  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CHEAP  FARMS  IN  A  GOOD  HARD- 
wood  timbered  country— SO  acres  in  the 
splendid  Milltown  country,  four  miles 
from  a  railroad  town,  $4,000;  first-class, 
nearly  level,  clay  loam  land,  about  half 
open,  small  buildings,  very  well  located. 
A  good  little  dairy  farm,  40  acres,  only 
$2,000.  Level  field  of  20  acres,  full  set 
comfortable  buildings,  close  to  school  and 
creamery,  only  7%  miles  to  county  seat. 
Eighty  acres  3  miles  from  Centuria,  only 
$2,600.  Eighteen  acres  field,  good  house, 
fair  outbuildings,  clay  soil.  Easy  terms 
on  these  splendid  bargains  and  many 
others.  Send  for  map  and  list.  Baker, 
C-67.  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


Wyoming' 

WELCH,  THE  GOLDEN  PRAIRIE 
Land  Man — I  am  located  at  Burns,  Wyo., 
in  the  heart  of  the  Golden  Prairie  dis- 
trict. I  can  sell  you  wild  lands,  im- 
proved farms  or  stock  ranches  at  bar- 
gain prices.  Write  me  for  particulars. 
Jay  E.  Welch,  Box  H,  Burns,  Wyo. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars froe.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


W  A  N  T  E  D— TO  HEAR  OF  GOOD 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  Send 
description  and  price.  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

YOUNG  HOLLANDER  WISHES  TO 
buy  good  farm  or  land.  Address  Y  160, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Miscellaneous  Lands 

BIG  FARM  LIST  FREE,  WITH  PHO- 
tos;  farms  in  many  states,  stock  and 
tools  included.  Farmers'  bargains.  Buy 
direct  from  owners;  their  address  free. 
National  Farm  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


AUTOMOBILES 

FOR  YOUR  FORD  CAR— SUPPLIES 
direct  to  you.  We  save  you  the  dealer's 
profit.  Free  catalogue.  Write  and  save 
money.  Gasolette  and  Fordezers.  You 
need  both.  Ask  us.  The  Ford  Supply 
Co.,  2129  Farnam,  Omaha,  Neb. 


70  USED  CARS— WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Wlrite  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE  — PEDIGREED  SCOTCH 
Collies,  grown  and  pups.  Mike  Abts, 
Bellwood,  Neb. 


PEDIGREED  SCOTCH  COLLIES, 
grown  and  pups.  Clarence  Allen,  Daw- 
son, Neb. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  -  DAWES  COUNTY 
dry  land  seed.  Samples  and  prices  free. 
Schwabe  Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  Posi- 
tions open  to  men  and  women  over  18;  $65 
to  $150  month.  Farmers  have  excellent 
chance.  Write  immediately  for  list  of 
open  positions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
K  94.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  THE  AUTO  BUSINESS  — 
Practical  work.  No  books  used.  Sta» 
tionary  engineering.  Special  rate.  Write 
for  free  catalogue.  Lincoln  Auto  School, 
2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Examination  October  14;  good  salary. 
Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


POULTRY — Miscellaneous 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE.  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
weaned;  are  beautifully  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
If  vou  wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis.   I 


I  HAVE  10  HAMPSHIRE  SOWS  BRED 
to  Lieut.  Allen  114S5  and  10  gilts  by  same, 
bred  to  a  son  on  Repeater  2d,  all  to  far- 
row about  April  10.  All  are  fine  hogs, 
weighing  from  200  to  600  pounds  each. 
Price  on  car  here  15  cents  per  pound. 
Shipments  also  made  from  St.  Paul, 
Grand  Island  and  Cairo.  H.  P.  Berck, 
Dannebrog,  Neb. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  808  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


MEN  WITH  PATENTABLE  IDEAS 
write  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Solicitors, 
Dept.  203,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices) 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


WANTED  — AN  IDEA!  WHO  CAN4 
think  of  some  simple  thing  to  patent? 
Protect  your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you 
wealth.  Write  for  "Needed  Inventions" 
and  "How  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your 
Money."  Randolph  &  Co.,  Patent  Attor- 
neys, Dept.  202,  Washington,  D.  C.  


HONEY  FOR  SALE— NEW  1914  Ex- 
tracted (strained)  honey,  gathered  by  our 
own  bees,  guaranteed  pure,  of  finest 
quality  and  delicious  flavor,  only  $9  a 
case  of  two  5-gallon  cans— 120  pounds  net 
of  honey— 7%  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  our 
shipping  point.  Safe  delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Bee  Co.,  Forsyth,  Mont. 


FIR  LUMBER— RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles— Quality  stocks— direct  from  mill- 
great  saving.  Write  Lansdown,  Everett, 
Wash. 


PEARS— YOU  WANT  THEM  AGAIN' 
this  fall.  Save  your  jars,  and  write  Lan- 
caster Pear  Co.,  Rockford,  Neb. 


PAGE'S  PURE  FOOD  FLAVORS 
(tube  extracts)  used  by  economical  house- 
wives everywhere;  greatest  known  cook- 
ing economy;  one  25c  tube  free.  Write  C. 
L.  Page  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


STUDY  THE  WAR— FOR  $2  I  WILL 
send  you  prepaid  a  map  of  Europe,  giv- 
ing all  important  and  stragetic  points, 
which  will  enable  you  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  and  dreadnaughts 
correctly.  Size  36x38  inches.  H.  L.  Rein- 
shagen,  Lindell  Hotel,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


BONITA  FARM  SILO.  SIXTY  TONS, 
$75.  your  lumber  dealers  or  direct;  no 
freight,  no  foundation;  none  better;  tested 
four  years;  fully  guaranteed.  Bonita 
Farm,  Raymore,  Mo. 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS 
kindly  mention  this  magazine. 
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At  the  Fair  This  Year 

WHEN  the  inviting  shade  of  the  big  SHARPLES 
tent  beckons  you  inside,  slip  into  the  welcome 
arm  of  a  big,  comfy  chair  in  a  cool  corner — and 
while  you  rest  your  tired  feet,  watch  the  SHARPLES 
MILKER  milk  your  neighbor's  cows. 

Smoke  if  you  want  to — the  ladies  don't  mind.  Relax  and  get  all 
the  good  out  of  your  little  recreation  trip.  Feel  that  this  big 
exhibit  is  your  show — because  we  have  gone  to  a  lot  of  trouble 
to  make  these  exhibits  both  interesting  and  instructive— but, 
after  all,  comfort  is  the  thing  which  intensifies  all  our  pleasures. 

If  you  are  interested  in  dairying — and  everyone  is  nowadays — 
here  you  will  find  food  for  thought.  Cows  strange  to  the  machine 
will  be  milked  at  regular  intervals.  Here  you  will  learn,  in  a  few 
minutes,  why  the  SHARP LES  MILKER  is  now  milking  a  quarter 
million  cows.  You  can  see  the  reason  for  its  remarkable  success 
instantly.  Better  still,  you  can  talk  with  farmers  and  dealers 
who  have  shared  in  the  upbuilding  of  that  success — undisturbed. 

The  things  a  man  finds  out  for  himself  are  the  ones  most  worth 
while  to  him.  People  learn — they  are  not  taught  nowadays. 
Farmers  have  a  way  of  doing  their  own  thinking.  And  if,  an 
article  does  not  possess  merit  you  cannot  make  them  believe 
that  ft  does.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  does  possess  that  merit 
you  can't  keep  them  from  finding  it  out.  We  investigate  auu 
"buy"  things  in  this  progressive  age.  Farm  implements  are  no 
longer  "sold."  _  • 

Every  member  of  the  family  is  interested  in  the  MILKER,  it 

seems.  And  it  is  right  that  they  should  be;  because  if  a  man  can 
use  a  MILKER  and  it  will  do  him  good,  the  sooner  he  knows  about 
it  the  better.  We  cannot  put  off  the  inevitable — and  why,  then, 
should  we  try?  If  a  man  can't  use  a  MILKER  it  won't  hurt  him 
to  know  about  it,  because  it  is  a  big,  new  idea.  But  if  he  can  use 
it,  now  or  any  time,  why  deny  himself  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it? 

Clarifiers  will  he  shown,  too,  and  gasoline  engines.  And  Sepa- 
rators, Whey  Machines,  and  much  else  which  interests  the  dairy 
fraternity. 

Something  Happens  Every  Minute  at  the  Sharpies  Milker  Show. 

It's  really  interesting!  You  will  be  delighted  with  your  visit — 
so  will  we. 


Fairs  and  Expositions—  1 9 1 4 

Name  Location  Date 

California  State  Fair  Sacramento.  Cal  Sept.  12-19 

Connecticut   Slate   Kair  Hartford.  Conn  Sept.  7-11 

Illinois  State   Fair  Springfield,   111  Sept.  18-26  . 

Indiana  State  Fair  Indianapolis,    Ind.    ..........Sept.  7-11 

Iowa  State  Fair  and  Exposition  Des  Moines,  la  ......Aug.  26-Sept.  I 

KanBaa  State  Fair  Hutchinson,   Kan  .....Sept.  12-19 

Michigan   State   Fair  ...Detroit,   Mich  .-.Sept.  ■  7-18  • 

Minnesota  State  Fair  and  Exposition  Hamline.   Minn  :  Sept.  7-12 

Missouri    State    Fair  Sedalla,   Mo  Sept.  26-Oct.  2 

Nebraska  State  Fair  Lincoln,   Neb  Sept.   7-11  — 

New -York  State  Fair  Syracuse,  N.  Y   .Aug.  31-S'ept.  6 

Ohio  State  Fair  Columbus.  O  Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Oregon   State    Fair  Salem,   Ore  Sept.  28-Oct.  3 

The  Allentown  Fair  Allentown,    Pa  Sept.  22-25 

Tennessee   State  Fair  Nashville,  Tenn  Sept.  21-26 

Utah  State  Fair  .'  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah  Oct.  5-10 

Vermont  State  Fair  White  Hlver  Junction.  Vt.  ,  Sept.' 15-18 

Virginia   State   Fair...  Richmond,   Va  Oct.  6-10 

Wisconsin  State  Fair  1  Milwaukee.  Wis  Sept.  14-18 

Interstate  Live  Stock  Fair..  Sioux  city.  Ia  Sept.  21-26 

New.  Jersey-Penna.  Interstate  Fair  Trenton.  N\  J  Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Spokane   Incrstate  Fair  Spokane,   Wash  Sept.  12-20 

Pacific  Inernatlonal  Live  Stock  Portland.    Ore  Dec.  7-12 

Dairy  Cattle  ComrresH  Waterloo.  Ia  Oct.  12-18 

National   Dairy  Show  Chicago.    Ill  Oct.  22-31 

Maine  State   Fair  Watcrvllle,  Me.   ...  8ept.   1-  4 

New  Hampshire  Stato  Fair  Salem.  N.  H  Sept.   1-  5 

Rocher»r  Industrial   Exposition  Rochester.   N.   V  Sept.  7-19 

Maryland  Interstate  Fair  Hagcrstown,    M<I  Oct.  13-16 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Choosing  a  Tractor 


You  get  in  a  Hart-Parr  27  B. 
M.  1*.  Oil  Tractor,  all  tho  good 
features  the  "Corn  Belt"  farmer 
demands  in  a  tractor. 

For  the  Hart-Parr  "27"  is  built 
especially  for  Corn  Belt  farms  of 
160  to  300  acres.  And  you  get 
in  it  these  four  great  features: 
Reliability,  simplicity,  adaptabil- 
ity and  economy  of  operation  and 
up-keep — all  at  a  price  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

"We  are  the  pioneer  builders  of 
oil  tractors.  So  you  get  in  this 
Hart-Parr  "27"  a  field  and  trac- 
tor building  experience  found  In 
no  other  makes.  And  we  build 
with  big  margins  of  safety  and 
strength.  All  this  assures  you  a 
tractor  built  on  time-tried,  field- 
tested  lines — the  best  guarantee 
of  reliability. 

The  Hart-Parr  "27"  has  fewer 
manufactured  parts  than  any 
other.  It  contains  only  300. 
Others  contain  S00  to  l.iiOO  each. 
Fewer  parts  mean  fewer  compli- 
cations— less  chance  for  break- 
age. The  main  frame  is  a  8in- 
gle  rugged  cast- 
ing. Drivers'SS^ 
are  solid  steel  ifelft 
castings  —  not 
built  up  nor 
pieced — and  are 
cast  with  our 
famous  wave 
formings.  These 
give  31  %  great- 
er surface  con- 
tact than  others. 
All  this  means 
the  last  word  in 
s  i  m  p  1  icity  of 
of  construction. 


Hart-Parr  "27"  Com  Belt  Tractor 


The  Hart-Parr  "27"  is  a  gen- 
eral purpose  outfit.  Use  it  for 
plowing.  Disc,  seed,  harrow, 
harvest,  thresh,  haul,  fill  silos, 
shred  corn  and  grind  feed  with 
it.  It  does  all  this  better,  quicker 
and  cheaper  than  horses  or  other 
mechanical  power.  That's  adapt- 
ability. 

The  Hart-Parr  "27"  burns 
CHEAPEST  KEROSENE,  light 
load,  heavy  load  or  no  load,  and 
does  it  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically. Kerosene  costs  less  than 
gasoline  or  horse  feed.  The  cost 
of  up-keep,  too,  is  surprisingly 
low.  So  the  "27"  is  economical 
in  all  respects. 

Due  to  mammoth  output,  mod- 
ern machinery  and  efficient 
methods,  the  Hart-Parr  "27"  is 
the  lowest  priced  tractor  on  the 
market,  horse  power  and  quality 
considered.  Many  tractors  cost 
much  more.  None  gives  you  the 
same  satisfactory  service,  year 
in  and  year  out.  No  other  power 
investment  returns"  as  big  a 
profit. 

All  this  should  lead  you  to 
choose  a  Hart- 
Parr  "27"  when 
you  buy  farm 
power.  The 
"27"  will  make 
money  for  you 
and  save  money 
for  you.  Our  lit- 
erature describ- 
ing the  entire 
Hart-Parr  line 
and  our  data  on 
power  farming 
costs  are  safe 
sruiflps  for  the 
buyer  Write  for 
It  today. 


NOTE — The  Hart-Parr  "27"  is  Identical  in  design  and  construction 
wltn  the  Hart-Parr  "35,"  exhibited  at  Fremont  Demonstration. 

HART-PARR  CO.,  254  Lawler  St.,  Charles  City,  Ia. 


Green  Pastures  All  Year 


To  the  man  with  an  Advance  Silage  Cutter  winter  and  sum- 
mer are  alike,  for  he  has  green,  succulent  feed  all  year.  Silage 
means  more  and  cheaper  beef,  milk  and  mutton.  Bigger  profits 
are  yours  with  an 

Advance  Silage  Cutter 

It  cuts  your  silage  in  any  one  of  9  different  lengths  with  the 
least  amount  of  power  and  effort.  It  has  a  positive  acting  safety 
device  and  has  straight  knives,  easy  to  adjust  and  easy  to  sharpen. 
The  heavy  disc  easily  carries  the  knives  through  the  toughest 
cuttings. 

Get  Silage  Cutter  catalog  HA41.  It  gives  interesting  information. 

The  Advance  Husker-Shredder  and  Adams  Husker  are  leaders  in  their 
line.  We  also  have  the  right  power  for  all  such  machines.  Every  Rumely 
machine  is  backed  by  Rumely  service— 49  branches  and  11,000  dealers. 
Supplies  and  parts  on  short  notice. 

RUMELY  LINES 


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Steam  Engines 


Engine  Gang  Plows 
Threshing  Machines 
Clover  Hullers 


Gasoline  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separator* 
Cora  Machines 
Lighting  Plants 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Chicago  (incorporated)  Illinois 

Lincoln,  Neb.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Wichita,  Kan.  Des  Moines,  Ia. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pocatello,  Idaho  
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Five  Cents  the  Copy 

Omaha,  September  5,  1914 

Number  717 

LEO  SLEZAK 

"Tuxedo  means  tobacco  su- 
periority. It  easily  holds  first 
place  iu  my  opinion  on  account 
of  its  wonderful  mildness  and 
fragrance." 


KARL  JORN 

♦'Tuxedo  is  the  ideal  smoke 
in  my  opinion.  If  you  find 
your  energy  sagging,  try  a  pipe- 
ful of  Tuxedo.  It's  a  wonder- 
ful bracer." 


Grand  Opera  Stars  Choose  Tuxedo 

The  Favorite  Tobacco  of  World's  Best  Singers 

THE  world's  great  singers,  the  bright  stars 
of  grand  opera,  must  have  confidence  in 
the  tobacco  they  smoke,  must  choose  a 
tobacco  that  has  no  harmful  effect  on  their 
throats. 

Leading  singers  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  during  the  current  season — 
Slezak,  Jorn,  Gilly,  Didur,  Griswold,  Wither- 
spoon — find  Tuxedo  the  one  tobacco  they  can 
smoke  with  thorough  enjoyment  and  abso- 
lute safety. 

^■•^  The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

Tuxedo  cannot  sting,  bite  or  irritate  the 
delicate  membranes  of  the  mouth  or  throat. 

Leading  men  in  every  walk  of  life  testify 
to  the  soothing,  energizing,  helpful  influence 
of  Tuxedo. 

If  you  try  Tuxedo  for  a  month  and  cut 
out  other  smokes,  you  will  find  that  you  are 
getting  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
possible  out  of  your  smoking,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  your  general  health  will  be 
improved. 


PUTNAM  GR'ISWOLD 

"A  smoke  of  Tuxedo  adds 
zest  to  my  work.  I  swear  by  it 
and  endorse  it  above  other  to- 
baccos." 


HERBERT  WITHERSPOON 

"Tuxedo  is  a  good,  whole- 
some tobacco  with  a  mildness 
and  fragrance  all  its  own.  It 
adds  many  degrees  to  my  pipe 
pleasure. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

ined  r  - 

with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  .  UU 
In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  1A.  Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined 
tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  Uu 


ADAMO  DIDUR 

"I've  compared  Tuxedo  with 
other  tobaccos,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Tuxedo.  It  leads  by 
a  wide  margin  in  purity  and 
mildness." 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of 
real  packages. 
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DINH  GILLY 

"Pipe  smoking  gives  added 
pleasure  when  the  pipe  is  filled 
with  Tuxedo.  Tuxedo  provides 
more  keen  enjoyment  than  any 
other  tobacco  1  know." 
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Retired  Farmers  and  Why  They  Retire 

Experiences  of  Middle  Aged  Men  Who  Have  Left  the  Farm,  as  Told  by  Themselves 


HE  cities  and  towns  of  the  middle 

Twest  are  full  of  retired  farmers. 
Most  of  them  are  elderly  people, 
or,  at  least,  have  reached  middle 
age.  ,  The  question  is  often  asked, 
"Why  do  so  many  farmers  retire 
from  the  farm  when  they  have 
reached  middle  age?"  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  reason,  but  only  by 
making  a  fairly  comprehensive  investigation 
can  we  really  know  why  it  is  that  our  farmers 
move  into  town  in  such  large  numbers. 

Is  the  farmer  happy  and  contented  in  town 
as  he  is  in  the  country,  or  does  he  wish  himself 
back?  These  are  also  questions  in  which  we 
are  all  interested,  especially  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  considering  a  move  to  town. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  desires  to 
give  its  readers  the  experiences  and  opinions  of 
some  farmers  who  have  retired  from  their  farms 
and  made  for  themselves  homes  in  town  or  city. 
Last  spring  we  made  arrangements  with  Mrs. 
George  A.  Loveland  to  interview  a  number  of 
these  retired  farmers,  asking  them  some  of 
these  questions  and  getting  from  them  what  in- 
formation might  be  possible  as  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

We  are  publishing  a  number  of  these  inter- 
views in  this  and  succeeding  issues  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer,  and  believe  that  our 
readers  will  find  them  of  interest  as  being  the 
experiences  of  real  farmers.  Every  experience 
is  related  just  as  it  was  told  to  Mrs-  Loveland, 
only  the  names  being  altered. 

No  Use  for  the  City 

When  I  went  to  call  on  the  Wilmers  the 
other  day  I  found  the  front  door  open,  but  the 
two  rooms  in  view  were  all  torn  up,  so  I  went 
around  to  the  kitchen  door. 

"Come  right  in  this  way,"  called  Mrs.  Wil- 
mer  when  she  caught  sight  of  me.  "We've 
been  having  some  hardwood  floors  put  down. 
Rugs  are  so  much  more  sanitary,  I  think,  than 
carpets." 

I  stepped  in  carefully,  and  came  upon  Mr. 
Wilmer,  varnish  can  and  paint  brush  in  hand, 
"touching  up"  the  woodwork.  "I  want  to  be 
doing  something,"  he  explained,  "now  that  I'm 
not  farming  any  more." 

"You  have  lived  in  town  about  four  years, 
haven't  you?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  four  years  last  January.  We  bought 
this  place.  You  see  my  health  broke  down — 
I've  done  lots  of  hard  work  in  my  day,  and  I 
couldn't  keep  it  up  any  longer;  besides,  the  boys 
got  married  and  wanted  us  to  come  to  town  and 
take  it  easy  and  let  them  run  the  farm;  and 
two  of  my  daughters  are  employed  in  town,  and 
they  like  to  have  us  make  a  home  for  them,  but 
I  get  pretty  homesick  for  the  country,  especially 
on  a  spring  day  like  this.  I  realize,  though, 
that  my  days  of  farming  are  over,  but  I  putter 
around  the  place  here  and  try  to  keep  busy  and 
contented." 


put  in  Mrs.  Wilmer,  emphatically-  "I  don't 
like  the  city,  and  I  never  will.  I  feel  so  sort  of 
cooped  up  and  shut  in.  Yes,  we  have  a  garden, 
and  I  keep  a  few  hens,  but  I  don't  know  how 
much  longer  they'll  let  us  keep  them,"  and  she 
scowled  fiercely  at  the  thought  of  "they" — the 
authorities. 

"If  you  didn't  have  your  sons  to  run  your 
farms  would  you  sell  them  and  loan  your  money 
out?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"   they  both    said  unhesitatingly. 

"We  have  500  acres,  worth  $100  an  acre,  but 
we  v  ouldn't  sell.  We  want  to  feel  we've  got 
our  land,"  Mrs.  Wilmer  explained.  "Of  course, 
tl  e  boys  pay  us  rent  the  same  as  a  stranger 
would,  and  we  go  out  real  often.  All  our  chil- 
dren are  living  right  around  us.  We  visit  back 
and  forth,  but  it  isn't  like  living  on  the  farm 
with  them.    I  had  twelve  children — ten  of  them 
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"Well,  I  for  one  have  jio, use.  for  the  city," 


have  grown  up  and  are  living  now.  I  get  so 
lonesome  here  in  town;  some  people  think  the 
farmers'  wives  get  awful  lonely  on  the  farm, 
but  it's  the  other  way  with  me.  I  was  never 
lonesome  on  the  farm;  I  had  my  work  and  my 
children.  It  was  the  happiest  time  of  my  life- 
I  wish  I  could  live  those  days  over  again,"  and 
her  eyes  filled  as  her  thoughts  carried  her  back. 

"Yes,  we  worked  hard,  and  suffered  many 
privations  in  the  early  days,  but  we  were»young 
and  hopeful.  My  father  crossed  the  Missouri 
river  on  a  ferryboat  at  Nebraska  City  in  1862 
and  homesteaded  some  land  in  the  Salt  Creek 
valley  near  Saltillo.  I  was  10  years  old  then, 
and  can  remember  some  of  our  early  struggles. 
Father  thought  his  land  was  too  near  the  creek; 
it  would  get  overflowed  in  wet  seasons,  so  he 
gave  up  his  homestead  right  and  bought  some 
other  land  farther  back.  We  think  a  lot  of  our 
land  down  there  now  and  we  wouldn't  consider 
selling.  One  of  my  boys  got  the  fever  to  go  to 
Idaho  and  stayed  there  nine  months — it  was  a 
terrible  long  nine  months  to  me — but  he  didn't 
like  it  and  ^  as  mighty  glad  to  get  back  to  Ne- 
braska." 

Retired  Renter 

"Do  you  know  that  just  two  blocks  from 
you,"  asked  a  certain  friend  of  mine  one  balmy 
spring  day — a  friend  who  has  a  genius  for  doing 
kindnesses,  "there  is  a  dear  old  couple,  the 
Tates,  whom  you  would  find  it  very  interesting 
to  know?  They  began  farming  in  Lancaster 
county  thirty-eight  years  ago,  but  they  are  both 
crippled  up  with  rheumatism  now  and  are  living 
with  a  married  daughter.  I  know  they  are 
homesick  for  the  country,  this  time  of  year  par- 
ticularly, and  it  would  do  them  good  if  you 
would  call  on  them.  Besides,  as  I  said  before, 
you'd  find  them  interesting." 

I  acted  upon  the  suggestion  very  promptly, 
and  found  both  Mr-  and  Mrs.  Tate  sitting  in 
easy  chairs  by  the  open  door  in  the  daughter's 
pleasant  parlor;  he,  a  stalwart,  grizzled  figure, 
68  in  May,  and  she  a  tiny,  frail  bit  of  a  woman, 
66  in  May.  "We're  both  'May  flowers,' "  she 
said,  smiling. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Tate  explained  in  answer  to  a 
question,  "I've  had  all  kinds  of  experience.  I 
have  been  a  renter,  and  I  have  farmed  my  own 
place,  and  then  I  sold,  and  here  I  am  now  doing 
nothing.  If  only  I  had  my  health  I'd  be  out  in 
the  country  now;  seems  as  if  I  could  hardly 
stand  it  to  be  shut  up  here  when  all  nature  is 
full  of  new  life.  I've  got  some  irrigated  land 
near  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  and  I  ought  to  be  out 
there  looking  after  it,  but  you  see  I'm  all  crip- 
pled up,"  and  he  looked  rupfully  at  the  two 
canes  lying  on  the  floor  by  his  chair.  "Guess 
I'll  have  to  sell  that,  too.  Why  did  I  sell  my 
farm  here  in  Lancaster  county?  Well,  Mrs. 
Tate's  health  failed,  and — " 

"I  hadn't  ever  been  sick  before,"  Mrs.  Tate 
put  in,  "except  once  I  was  in  the  hospital.  Why, 
I  never  took  a  drop  of  medicine  till  I  was  50. 
I  tried  for  a  year  or  so  to  keep  a-going.     I'd  go 
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Tractors  Demonstrated  at  Fremont  Show 


Full  Description  of  Power  Machinery  at  the  National  Power  Farming  Demonstration 


The  Spectators  Were  Scattered  Thickly  Over  the  185- Acre  Field  on  Thursday. 


HE  greatest  tractor  meet  ever  held 
was  witnessed  by  visitors  at  the 
National  Power  Farming  Demon- 
stration at  Fremont,  Neb.,  August 
17  to  22. 

Some  enthusiastic  manufac- 
turers had  their  goods  on  the 
grounds  several  days  previous  to  the  opening, 
and  this  same  enthusiasm  was  characteristic  of 
all  manufacturers,  citizens  of  Fremont  and  vis- 
itors throughout  the  entire  week. 

Monday  was  a  perfect  day  for  the  opening 
and,  due  to  the  thorough  organization  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  and  the  Fremont 
Commercial  club,  all  was  in  readiness.  The 
tractors  were  there,  the  tents  were  up  and  the 
streets,  stores  and  residences  decorated  to  wel- 
come the  visitors  and  assure  them  that  the 
whole  city  was  very  much  alive  and  boosting  for 
the  demonstration.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
streets  were  swarming  with  visitors  and  the 
roads  leading  to  the  demonstration  grounds 
were  lined  with  vehicles  of  every  description. 
The  parade,  which  took  place  from  1  to  3:30 
p.  m.,  was  observed  by  a  host  of  people. 

Tuesday,  "Nebraska  Day,"  started  the 
demonstration  off  on  the  right  foot  and  re- 
vealed to  all  present  that  the  few  makes  of 
tractors  seen  in  their  home  communities  lacked 
much  of  representing  all  the  up-to-date  tractor 
machinery  on  the  market.  During  the  fore- 
noons of  each  day  of  the  week  private  demon- 
strations were  made  to  prospective  purchasers 
and  other  interested  parties.  On  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  at  10  a.  m.  the  DuPont 
Powder  company  gave  demonstrations  of  dyna- 
mite farming,  including  stbsoil  farming,  blast- 
ing stumps  and  ditching.  At  this  same  hour 
the  tractor  short  course  was  conducted  in  the 
headquarters  tent.  Charts,  engines  and  models 
were  used  to  explain  the  principles  of  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine.  As  special  features  of 
the  short  course  interesting  talks  were  given 
by  President  Sweeney  of  the  Sweeney  Automo- 
bile school  at  Kansas  City,  Prof.  Rose  of  the 
American  Thresherman,  Profs.  Seaton  and 
Chase  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Wort 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  college  and  Mr. 
Yerkes  of  the  Civil  Service  department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

During  the  afternoon  from  1:30  to  4:30  the 
•  (4) 


By  A.  H.  Gilbert 

public  demonstrations  took  place.  The  exhibit 
was  characterized  this  year  by  the  number  of 
small  tractors,  which  are  built  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  small  farm.  Some  were  demon- 
strated for  the  first  time  and  many  are  on  the 
market  for  the  first  season- 
Each  tractor  made  a  splendid  showing,  and 
it  was  proved  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  a  trac- 
tor built  to  meet  the  needs  of  practically  every 
farmer.  While  no  machine  is  fool  proof,  they 
are  all"  made  to  run,  and  many  are  perfected  to 
such  an  extent  that  responsibility  for  their  suc- 
cess is  passing  from  maker  to  user. 

The  city  was  thrown  open  to  its  visitors  and 
all  were  of  the  opinion  that  Fremont  is  a  mighty 
hospitable  city  and  an  ideal  location  for  the 
tractor  demonstration. 

Over  thirty  companies  were  entered  in  the 
tractor  meet,  many  of  them  having  several  dif- 
ferent types  and  sizes  of  machine.    The  corn- 


Moving  picture  men  were  busy  catching 
the  crowds  mid  the  machines  in  action. 


panies  and  machinery  represented  were  as 
follows: 

*  i  * 

The  Avery  company,  Peoria,  111.,  was  there 
with  five  different  sized  engines,  the  8-16, 
12-25,  20-35,  25-50  and  the  40-80  H.  P.  They 
drew  plows  from  their  own  factory,  ranging  in 
size  from  three  to  ten  bottoms,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  tractor.  All  sizes  were  operated 
by  one  man  only.  From  the  various  sizes  man- 
ufactured and  demonstrated  they  claim  that 
the  farmer  can  best  select  the  tractor  suited  to 
he  size  of  his  farm. 

Each  engine  is  provided  with  double  fuel 
tank  and  double  carbureter,  making  it  possible 
to  use  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Private 
demonstrations  were  made  on  either  bind  of 
fuel. 

The  Bull  Tractor  company  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  exhibited  two  tractors.  This  was  one 
of  the  lightest  tractors  on  the  ground  and  did 
excellent  work  in  the  field.  It  attracted  its  full 
share  of  spectators  and  called  forth  many 
favorable  comments. 

The  Bull  tractor  is  a  three-wheel  outfit, 
weighing  3,000  pounds.  The  motor  has  two 
cylinders,  opposed,  and  is  rated  at  five  H.  P. 
on  the  draw  and  twelve  on  the  belt  pulley,  while 
running  at  a  speed  of  from  750  to  800  revolu- 
tions. It  is  a  very  simple  outfit,  having  no 
transmission  and  no  differential.  It  pulled 
two  fourteen-inch  plows  at  a  good  depth  and 
faster  than  a  team  would  travel. 

*  *  * 

The  Bullock  Tractor  company  of  Chicago 
was  represented  by  two  "Creeping  Grip"  trac- 
tors, a  large  60-45  H.  P.  and  a  small  30-20  H.  P. 
These  differ  from  the  ordinary  round  wheel 
tractor  from  the  fact  that  they  have  a  so-called 
square  wheel,  enabling  them  to  travel  easily  in 
soft  ground,  sand,  loam  or  grades,  with  a  mini- 
mum loss  of  power  in  slippage.  They  are  spring 
mounted,  and  the  three  point  suspension  re- 
lieves frame  and  engine  from  all  tortional  strain. 
All  wearing  journals  are  bronze:  the  motor  is 
of  the  slow  speed,  heavy  duty  type,  and  the 
transmission  gears  run  in  grease,  which  insures 
long  life  and  no  cutting  out. 
I  The  wheels  are  of  the  oscillating  type  (piv- 
oting from  one  point),  preventing  unnecessary 
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■wear.  The  creeper  shoes  are  of  one  solid  steel 
casting,  made  of  manganese  steel,  the  same  as 
is  used  in  stone  crushers,  railroad  frogs  and 
switches.  The  plowing  done  by  these  outfits 
was  good  and  the  tractors  handled  the  plows 
with  ease  at  a  speed  of  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  per  hour- 

*  * 

The  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works,  Racine,  Wis., 
were  represented  by  a  four-bottom,  power  lift 
engine  gang  plow  and  a  J.  I.  C.  harrow.  The 
Omaha  division  was  also  showing  the  Wallis 
tractor,  which  is  described  under 
that  heading. 

The  combination  of  bumpers  lining 
uprod  and  rear  furrow  wheel  makes 
it  impossible  for  beams  of  the  plow 
to  spread  apart  or  swing  out  of 
line.  It  is  possible  to  raise  the  bot- 
toms as  desired  and  necessary  in  any 
particular  order.  A  gauge  wheel  for 
each  bottom  insures  uniform  depth 
of  furrow.  Each  beam  is  provided 
with  a  break  pin,  which,  when  the 
plow  meets  with  an  obstruction  that 
it  will  not  roll  over,  breaks  and  al- 
lows the  beam  to  pivot  or  swing  up- 
wards, preventing  the  breaking  of  a 
share  or  bending  the  beam. 


weight  of  22,000  pounds  and  pulled  a  twelve- 
bottom  plow.  The  Big  4  engines  are  all  ar- 
ranged with  splash  oiling  systems,  accessible 
motors,  convenient  method  for  taking  up  wear 
in  connecting  rods,  and  are  designed  to  burn 
gasoline,  kerosene  or  distillate  at  all  loads- 

This  company  was  further  represented  by 
the  famous  Reeves  40-80  H.  P.  tractor,  which 
runs  at  a  speed  of  500  revolutions.  It  drew 
their  ten-bottom,  air  lift  gang.  Besides  these, 
they  had  a  double  disc  and  seeder  attachment 
and  a  ten-foot  clod  crusher  and  packer. 


The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
company,  Racine,  Wis.,  was  repre- 
sented by  three  engines.  Two  were  of  their 
standard  make,  20-4  0  H.  P.  type:  These  were 
equipped  with  a  two-cylinder  opposed  motor, 
two  speeds  forward  and  reverse.  One  special 
feature  of  this  display  was  to  show  the  perfect 
control  when  throttled  down  to  a  very  slow 
speed.  One  engine  was  kept  running  almost 
constantly  each  day  at  a  speed  of  seventy-five 
to  eighty  revolutions. 

One  12-25  H.  P.  small  tractor  also  was  used, 
which  attracted  many  visitors  because  of  its 
neat  appearance,  smooth  running  and  ease  of 
handling.  In  the  plow  line  they  had  a  six-bot- 
tom Case-Racine  stubble  plow,  a  six-bottom 
Case-Racine  breaker  plow  and  the  small  four- 
bottom  Case-Racine  plow.  All  were  of  the  au- 
tomatic lift.  They  also  had  a  Perfection  road 
grader  on  display,  and  one  of  the  features  of 
the  tractor  meet  was  the  road  grading  demon- 
st  ation,  which  pleased  all. 

*  *  * 

The  Dauch  Manufacturing  company  of  San- 
dusky, O.,  had  three  of  their  Sandusky  tractors 
on  the  ground,  and  also  one  of  their  own  make 
motors  and  transmissions  for  display.  This 
tractor  is  a  lightweight,  general  purpose  ma- 
chine,, having  its  big  five-inch  bore  by  six  and 
one-half-inch  stroke  from  cylinder  motor  set 
crosswise  the  frame-  This  arrangement,  com- 
bined with  their  transmission  (three  speeds  for- 
ward and  reverse),  gives  one  advantage  of  their 
patented  feature  of  direct  drive  on  low  or  heavy 
duty  speed.  The  Sandusky  tractor  handled 
four  fourteen-inch  plows  easily,  and  they  claim 
that  it  will  furnish  belt  power  for  the  operation 
of  a  thirty-two-inch  separator. 

*  *  * 

The  John  Deer  Plow  company  of  Omaha 
were  there'  with  three  engine  gang  plows,  six, 
eight  and  ten  bottoms  respectively.  These 
plows  were  all  of  the  lever  lift  type,  some  single 
beam  and  some  double.  The  Deere  plows  have 
many  features  which  make  them  stand  out  by 
themselves,  and  they  worked  up  to  their  usual 
high  standard. 

*  *  * 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  com- 
pany of  Rockford,  111.,  added  a  large  display  to 
the  demonstration.  They  entered  with  t^o 
Big  4  tractors,  one  a  20-3  5  H.  P.  engine  which 
weighs  8,200  pounds.  This  has  a  four-cylinder 
5x7  motor,  which  runs  at  a  speed  of  about  700 
revolutions  per  minute. 

One  4  5-90  H.  P.  tractor  has  a  6y2x9-inch 
motor,  with  six  cylinders.    This  engine  has  a 


Everytime  a  tractor  came  to  a  standstill  a  crowd  would  gather  about  it 


-  The  Grand  Detour  Plow  company  of  Dixon; 
111.,  exhibited  two  five-tiottom  power  lift  engine 
gang  plows  and  one  power  lift,  three  bottom 
lightweight  plow.  The  automatic  power  lift 
device  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  style 
method  of  riding  handle  levers  and  straining 
back  and  limb.  With  the  Grand  Detour  plows 
no  time  was  wasted  in  turning,  as  by  pulling  on 
a  cord  the  plows  were  lifted  and  lowered  one 
after  another,  leaving  an  even  end. 

*  *  # 

The  Gray  Tractor  Manufacturing  company 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  demonstrated  their  20-35 
H.  P.  tractor.  It  certainly  is  in  a  class  by  itself, 
as  it  has  one  rear  drive  wheel,  which  is  a  steel 
drum  five  feet  wide  by  five  feet  in  diameter 


brake  kerosene  tractor,  which  drew  a  six-furrow 
self-lift  plow  of  their  own  make.  The  Hart- 
Parr  company  has  built  a  tractor  which  they 
claim  has  only  one-fourth  as  many  manufac- 
tured parts  as  the  ordinary  tractor  of  the  same 
horse  power.     They  are  strong  on  simplicity. 

Their  tractor  is  equipped  with  special  "hold- 
fast" lugs,  which  give  it  a  positive  footing  on 
practically  all  kinds  of  ground.  These  lugs  are 
composed  of  heavy  angle  iron,  and  their  design 
was  certainly  a  happy  thought. 


The  Hoke  Tractor  company  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  were  there  with 
two  tractors.  Both  were  30  H.  P. 
brake  and  15  drawbar.  Their  motor 
has  four  cylinders  and  burns  gaso- 
line. It  is  of  the  handy  one-man 
type  and  can  be  attached  to  nearly 
any  farm  implement  desired.  It 
couples  direct  with  an  extension 
steering  rod,  making  it  possible  for 
one  man  to  operate  even  a  binder 
alone.  It  has  one  speed  forward 
and  reverse,  varied  by  throttle  from 
two  to  four  miles  per  hour.  By 
means  of  their  frame  raising  and 
lowering  device  it  is  possible  to 
operate  the  tractor  satisfactorily 
with  one  wheel  in  the  furrow  for 
plowing.  It  draws  two  fourteen- 
inch,  self-contained  plows- 


Before  the  demonstration — Everyone  wanted 
to  examine  the  machinery. 

The  one  drive  wheel  eliminates  the  differential 
and  simplifies  the  other  gears. 

The  machine  is  low  and  compact  in  construc- 
tion and  all  parts  are  accessible  from  the  ground. 
The  machine  is  equipped  with  hardened  steel 
shafting  and  Hyatt  roller  bearings  throughout. 
During  the  demonstration  it  drew  a  six-bottom 
John  Deere  plow  and  made  an  excellent  showing. 
*  *  * 

The  Hart-Parr  Manufacturing  company, 
Charles  City,  la.,  entered  with  one  35  H.  P. 


The  Holt  Manufacturing  company  of  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  was  represented  by  a  delegation  from 
the  Peoria  factory.  They  furnished  three 
Caterpillar  tractors,  which  were  the  backbone 
cf  the  Holt  exhibit.  The  Stockton  factory  sent 
a  carlcad  of  typical  California  plows,  which  ex- 
cited considerable  interest.  Two  disc  outfits 
and  one  big  Stockton  gang,  showing  how  deep- 
plowing  is  done  in  California,  brought  out  many 
comments  as  to  the  power  of  the  Caterpillar  in 
deep  plowing. 

The  Caterpillars  were  the  regular  60-40  H. 
P.  engine,  which  drew  the  ten-bottom  plow;  the 
regular  30-20  "Baby  Caterpillar,"  whicl  inter- 
ested the  crowd  with  its  work  on  soft  ground 
and  its  easy  turning  ability,  and  the  gianL  100 
H.  P.  six-cylinder  engine,  which  drew  the 
twenty-four-bottom  plow  eight  or  mo-e  inches 
deep.  The  big  plowing  outfit  created  a  great 
sensation,  for  it  actually  did  the  work  and  han- 
dled it  nicely. 


The  Hume  Manufacturing  company  of 
Hume,  111.,  were  present  with  two  engines.  They 
were  equipped  with  the  high  standard  30  H.  P. 
Waukesha  motor  and  made  for  .all  kinds  of  farm 
work.  Each  drew  a  four-bottom  La  Crosse  gang 
plow  and,  having  but  one  front  wheel,  could 
make  exceedingly  short  turns. 

The  Hume  engine  presented  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance, and  the  designer  has  worked  for  sim- 
plicity. It  is  supposed  to  burn  any  kind  of 
fuel,  the  gears  and  shafting  are  made  of  high 
grade  material,  and  all  vital  parts  run  in  oil, 
insuring  perfect  lubrication.  The  drive  wheels 
are  seventy-three  inches  high  and  sixteen  inches 
wide,  with  tubular  spokes. 

*  *  * 

The  International  Harvester  company  of 
America,  Chicago,  were  represented  by  five 
tractors,  the  12-25  H.  P.  Mogul  tractor,  pulling 
four  P.  &  O.  plows;  the  15-30  H.  P.  Mogul 
tractor,  pulling  five  P.  &  O.  plows;  the  1S-35 
H.  P.  Titan  tractor,  operating  five  P.  &  O.  plows, 
and  the  36  H.  P.  Mogul  tractor,  pulling  eight 
P.  &  O.  plows. 

This  company  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  spectators  that  power  farming  is 
here  to  stay  and  that  different  sizes  of  tractors 
must  be  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  large  and 
small  farmers.  The  excellent  showing  made 
by  their  large  and  small  machines  was  good  evi- 
dence that  they  are  building  along  safe  and 
practical  lines.     The  small  and  large  Moguls 
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The  cold  fall  rains  will  soon  come. 
All  animals  need  a  shed  then  as 
badly  as  they  do  in  the  winter  time. 


Wheat  should  not  be  sown  on 
the  same  ground  for  more  than  two 
seasons  in  succession,  not  only  be- 
cause it  exhausts  certain  elements 
of  the  soil,  but  because  the  Hessian 
fly  is  more  apt  to  increase  its  de- 
structiveness  where  the  ground  is 
sown  to  wheat  for  several  years. 


The  importance  of  giving  all  thin, 
out-of-fix  animals  on  the  farm  a  lit- 
tle extra  care  now,  so  as  to  start 
them  in  good  thriving  condition, 
cannot  be  overlooked  at  this  time. 
A  few  weeks  turned  in  the  meadow, 
where  they  can  get  a  full  food  of  the 
second  growth  grass,  is  about  the 
surest  plan  tc  pursue  with  this  class 
of  farm  animals. 


While  harvesting  the  potatoes  this 
fall,  take  note  of  several  strong- 
looking,  healthy  hills,  digging  these 
separately  from  the  rest.  Place 
these  potatoes  in  gunny  sacks  and 
bury  them  in  one  end  of  the  storage 
pit.  They  keep  in  better  condition 
for  planting  than  if  stored  in  cellar- 
bin  or  barrel,  and  besides,  they  will 
not  be  where  they  tempt  the  house- 
wife into  using  the  largest  and  best 
potatoes  during  the  winter. 


Make  provision  early  for  filling  In 
with  new  trees  wherever  any  have 
died  during  the  summer.  Prune 
back  about  one-third  of  this  sea- 
son's growth.  Wrap  corn  stalks  or 
common  screen  wire  around  the 
trunks  of  all  trees,  to  protect  them 
from  mice  and  rabbits.  Cover  the 
ground  with  a  heavy  coating  of 
manure  for  next  season's  cropping  of 
the  land,  which  should  be  put  to 
some  leguminous  growth. 


Apple  Demand  Increasing 

That  there  is  a  constant  and  grow- 
ing demand  for  the  apple  orchard  is 
quite  apparent  all  over  the  central 
and  eastern  states,  where  new  or- 
chards are  being  started  and  where 
the  old  orchards  are  being  renovated 
by  means  of  pruning,  spraying  and 
the  many  methods  of  saving  old 
trees.  Districts  of  country  in  many 
states  where  orchards,  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  regarded  a  detriment 
and  a  nuisance  to  the  farm,  are  now 
becoming  the  highest  priced  acres 
and  are  used  as  the  selling  induce- 
ment for  attracting  buyers  to  the 
farms.  The  orchards  are  now  set 
forth  as  the  leading  feature  of  im- 
provement. State  laws  are  being  en- 
acted making  spraying  and  the  in- 
sect treatment  of  these  orchards 
compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 
No  land  owner  should  be  allowed  to 
breed  insects  in  his  orchard  to  the 
detriment  of  his  neighbor. 

Investors  are  now  buying  hillside 
lands  in  the  Ohio  river  valley  at  com- 
paratively high  prices  and  having 
apple  orchards  planted  as  a  matter 
of  speculation.  Lands  considered 
too  hilly  for  farming  are  being 
planted  to  apple  orchards.  Recent 
experience  in  apple  growing  has 
proven  such  properties  very  profit- 
able, under  present  day  cultivation 
and  management  in  growing  and 
marketing  of  the  fruit. 

The  development  of  a  large  foreign 
apple  trade  for  the  American  pro- 
duct has  caused  fruit  growers  to  see 
as  sure  money  in  the  orchard  as  in 
the  grain  fields,  and  at  a  less  outlay 
of  labor  and  money.  The  apple  is 
the  standard  fruit  of  this  country 
and  fills  a  place  and  demand  in  the 
market  that  no  other  feature  of 
fruit  can  supply  or  displace.  The 
next  twenty  years  will  see  great 
strides  made  in  the  apple  orchard 
development  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  districts  of  greatest  growth 
will  be  the  central  western  states 
and  the  eastern  states,  a  district 
once  famous  for  its  fine  apples  of 
excellent  quality. 

Thirty-Dcllar  Calves 

From  reports  of  sales  over  various 
cattle-raising  districts  $30  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  price  paid  for 
calves  for  fall  delivery.  Such  re- 
ports are  coming  from  Texas  on  the 
south  on  up  to  the  Black  Hi'ls  coun- 
try of  western  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota.  This  would  indicate  that 
there  is  a  well  grounded  belief 
among  cattle  dealers  and  large  cattle 
handlers  that  there  is  a  pronounced 
shortage  in  beef  cattle  and  that  the 
basis  of  supply  starts  with  the  calf, 
and  that  possession  means  the  only 
safe  fortification  in  this  trade  under 
existing  circumstances. 

There  was  a  sale  recently  made  of 
1,200  steer  and  heifer  calves,  just  as 
they  came  in  the  herd  at  Canadian, 
Tex.,  at  $30  per  head,  to  be  deliv- 
ered November  h  Similar  sales 
were  made  in  this  locality  last  year 
at  $25  per  head,  which  was  com- 
mented on  at  the  time  by  various 
opinions  as  extravagant,  even  dan- 
gerous, yet  this  advance  of  $5  per 
head  follows,  with  no  evidence  that 
the  purchasers  were  hurt  or  contem- 
plate any  serious  injury  now  in  their 
calf  speculations. 

Another  report  says  that  Hall  & 
Ormsby  of  Comanche  county,  Kan- 


sas, large  cattle  handlers,  have 
closed  a  purchase  for  3,600  calves, 
steers  and  heifers  for  which  they  pay 
$30  per  head,  to  be  delivered  at 
weaning  time.  The  weight  of  these 
calves  is  estimated  at  about  3  50 
pounds  per  head  when  delivered. 
These  sales  are  range-bred  calves 
and  will  be  gathered  for  weaning  and 
delivery  in  the  latter  part  of  October 
or  first  of  November. 

There  has  been  considerable  spec- 
ulation during  the  calf-growing 
period  by  cattle  handlers  all  over  the 
range  country.  Some  early  deals 
have  netted  the  purchasers  from 
$2.50  to  $5  per  head,  where  resold 
at  the  $30  price,  which  seems  at  the 
pri  sent  to  prevail.  A  few  reports 
of  $32  per  head  have  appeared  in  the 
western  Nebraska  cattle  districts. 
There  is  a  pretty  general  belief  that 
a  good  grade  of  calves  will  be  selling 
above  these  prices  before  the  autumn 
trade  is  closed.  Calves  cannot  be 
keyed  to  any  established  price  per 
bead  regardless  of  size,  breeding  or 
condition. 

When  the  ordinary  grade  calves  of 
the  country  command  such  prices 
and  the  outlook  for  a  still  greater 
scarcity  of  meat  stares  the  whole 
meat-consuming  country  in  the  face, 
why  do  not  farmers  and  ranchmen 
exert  greater  effort  to  keep  more 
cows  and  raise  more  cattle? 

Fe~d  for  Young  Animals 

Every  farm  that  winters  stock 
should  have  a  stalk.,  straw  and  hay 
cutter,  some  kind  of  cutter  that  will 
cheaply  and  conveniently  cut  fod- 
der, cane  or  any  kind  of  coarse  feed 
into  half  inch  lengths  for  the  calves, 
colts  and  sheep;  of  course,  you  need 
not  deny  the  horses  and  milk  cows 
this  sort  of  prepared  feed.  The  cut 
feed  may  be  dampened  and  a  little 
shorts,  bran  or  cornmeal  sprinkled 
over  it  and  fed  in  troughs,  boxes  or 
mangers,  and  it  will  be  found  not 
only  a  very  excellent  developing  feed, 
but  one  of  the  most  economical  feeds 
that  can  be  produced  on  the  farm- 
There  are  a  great  many  patterns 
of  fodder  cutters  on  the  market  and 
of  all  capacities,  from  the  hand 
power  cutter  up  to  the  big  engine  or 
liorse  power  machine  that  cuts 
enough  to  last  for  weeks  or  months, 
when  stored  in  bins  and  mixed  as 
used.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that. 
fhse  man  with  only  two  or  three  ani- 
i:  als  can  afford  to  have  a  feed  cut- 
ter. The  saving  of  feed  in  one  feed- 
ing season  will  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  the  cutter.  Of  course,  the 
larger  the  number  of  stock  kept  the 
more  benefit  proportionally  is  de- 
rived from  its  use. 

The  greatest  advantage  will  be  ob- 
served where  weanlings  are  being 
put  on  feed.  The  short  cut,  easily 
masticated  feed  will  be  quickly  con- 
sumed and  more  of  it.  The  calves, 
colts  or  lambs  will  be  able  to  eat  the 
fine  cut  fodder  when,  if  thrown  out 
to  them  in  the  full  stalk,  they  could 
eat  but  very  little  of  it  and  be  hun- 
gry, practically  starving.  They  will 
eat  a  great  deal  of  coarse  hay  when 
finely  cut  that  they  would  not  at- 
tempt when  given  whole  in  the  racks 
or  mangers.  Young  growing  ani- 
mals should  be  encouraged  to  eat  all 
their  appetites  crave,  and  to  do 
tills  they  must  be  humored  by  put- 
ting the  feed  in  the  most  appetizing 
form.  Get  a  feed  cutter  and  be  con- 
vinced of  its  value. 


September  B,  i!)H 


Hessian  Fly  Insurance 

The  Hessian  fly  has  done  serious 
damage  in  many  wheat-growing  dis- 
tricts during  the  last  season.  In  ;. 
bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  they 
speak  as  follows  about  remedies  to 
be  applied  in  keeping  this  pest  from 
doing  such  serious  damage: 

"The  most  important  step  to  take 
is  to  select  carefully  the  time  for 
the  sowing  of  your  wheat  this  fall. 
From  a  long  line  of  experiments  we 
have  learned  that  wheat  sown  after 
certain  dates  is  practically. free  from 
infestation.  The  date  for  sowing 
wheat  to  evade  the  Hessian  fly  Is 
also  the  date  to  sow  for  the  best 
yield." 

Suitable  dates  for  sowing  wheat 
are  as  follows: 

Sow  wheat  after  September  26, 
north  of  41st  parallel. 

Sow  wheat  after  October  1  north 
of  4  0th  parallel. 

Sow  wheat  after  October  6  north 
of  39th  parallel. 

Sow  wheat  after  October  10  north 
of  38th  parallel. 

Sow  wheat  after  October  15  north 
of  37th  parallel. 

Sow  wheat  after  October  20  north 
of  3  6th  parallel. 

The  41st  parallel  runs  just  south 
of  Ottumwa  and  Red  Oak,  in  Iowa, 
:md  Plattsmouth  and  Grand  Island 
in  Nebraska. 

The  40th  is  the  north  line  of  Kan- 
sas. 

The  39th  just  south  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

The  38th  just  south  of  Hutchin- 
son, Kan. 

The  37th  is  the  south  line  of  Kan- 
sas. 

The  36th  through  Sapulka,  Okl. 

D3atb  of  C.  C.  Carlin 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of 
C.  C.  Carlin  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  Au- 
gust 26,  1914,  was  received  by  his 
friends  and  associates  in  the  agricul- 
tural paper  work  of  the  Missouri 
valley  country  with  the  most  pro- 
found feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret. 

Mr.  Carlin  was  a  man  of  ability  in 
his  line  of  work.  No  man  stood 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  pure- 
bred live  stock  breeders  of  his  ac- 
quaintance for  fairness,  integrity, 
reliability  and  honest  representation. 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  has  been  identified  with  agricul- 
tural paper  work  in  some  of  its  de- 
partments. In  the  early  history  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  he 
was  for  several  years  employed  on 
its  advertising  staff.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  has  been  with  the  Iowa 
Homestead,  where  his  services  were 
a  recognized  help  to  thaf  publication. 

He  will  be  missed  by  the  hundreds 
of  live  stock  exhibitors  at  the  big 
live  stock  shows,  where  he  has 
served  for  many  years  as  official  re- 
porter of  awards  for  many  publica- 
tions. 

C.  C.  Carlin  was  a  modest,  unas- 
suming, quiet  gentleman:  a  genial, 
clever  companion,  a  friend  of  all 
mankind. 

While  it  is  essential  that  buildings 
for  the  live  stock  and  poultry  pro- 
tect the  inmates  from  cold,  every 
building  should  be  bttill  with  a  view 
to  supplying  it  with  an  abundance 
of  light  and  mire,  fresh  air  summer 
and  winter. 
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Seed  Com  Time 

The  time  for  selecting  the  next 
year's  crop  of  seed  corn  is  now  at 
hand-  Don't  wait  until  husking  time 
to  do  this  important  work.  Every 
siring  we  find  hundreds  of  farmers 
hustling  around  for  seed  corn,  pay- 
ing big  prices,  sometimes  getting 
what  they  want  and  sometimes  not. 

Within  the  next  three  weeks  every 
farmer  should  gather  his  seed  for 
next  year.  Go  into  the  field  and 
don't  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  Note 
not  only  the  ear  and  stalk  on  which 
ic  grew,  but  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  stalk  and  hill. 

Far  too  many  thousands  of  corn- 
stalks standing  in  the  fields  in  the 
corn  belt  are  not  bearing  an  ear,  a 
positive  detriment  to  such  field. 
When  selecting  your  seed  corn  don't 
pick  for  seed  an  ear  that  may  have 
been  fertilized  with  pollen  from  a 
barren  stalk.  Examine  the  stalks  in 
all  the  hills  closely  surrounding  the 
stalk  from  which  you  expect  to  get 
the  seed  ear,  and  if  there  are  any 
barren  stalks  don't  select  this  ear. 

In  selecting  seed  corn  we  are  in- 
clined to  go  to  that  part  of  the  field 
showing  the  largest  stalks.  These 
largest  stalks  don't  necessarily  mean 
they  have  the  greatest  vitality.  It  is 
possible  we  will  find  just  as  large 
and  vigorous  stalks  and  ears  grow- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  field  under  less 
favorable  conditions.  Wouldn't  this 
signify  that  these  ears  have  more  vi- 
tality and  consequently  are  more 
valuable  as  seed  ears? 

Many  of  these  things  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  se- 
lecting your  seed  corn.  They  can't 
be  given  any  consideration  if  you 
select  the  seed  from  the  crib  after 
husking. 


Economy  in  Cow  Feed 

The  milk  cow  on  the  farm  offers 
the  best  chance,  all  things  consid- 
ered, for  profitable  investment  that 
the  small  farmer  can  make.  No 
matter  how  other  food  products  are 
influenced  by  war  prices,  there  is  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  milk  cow  that  will 
always  keep  them  at  a  good  remu- 
nerative price,  corresponding  with 
feed  values  that  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  cow.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  the  cow  should  be  main- 
tained upon  the  most  expensive  com- 
mercial feeds-  These  are  not  ob- 
jectionable from  the  standpoint  of 
results  in  milk  production,  but  the 
profit  on  the  milk  cow  on  the  farm 
depends  largely  upon  how.  cheaply 
she  can  be  kept,  and  yet  be  made  to 
produce  the  largest  yield  of  milk. 

The  matter  ctf  feed  economy  must 
be  studied  carefully  by  the  handler 
of  the  milk  cow,  and  this  means  the 
planning  for  and  preparation  of  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  feed  adapted  to  milk 
production.  This  introduces  the 
growing  of  the  many  root  crops  for 
autumn  and  winter  cow  feed.  The 
raising  of  the  sorghums  and  similar 
fodder  crops  that  are  easily,  cheaply 
and  abundantly  produced  and  are  so 
well  adapted  to  the  encouragement 
of  larger  yields  of  milk. 

One  of  the  very  necessary  features 
of  feed  supply  is  variety.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  provide  the 
milk  cow  too  great  a  variety  of  feed, 
if  milk  production  is  the  object  in 
view  in  the  care  of  the  cow.  The 
cow  should  be  regarded  as  a  milk 


machine,  employed  in  the  converting 
of  feed  into  milk.  Over-ripe  or 
damaged  hay,  fodder,  straw  or  other 
kinds  of  feed  designed  for  the  cow 
will  work  against  your  efforts  at  pro- 
ducing the  largest  possible  quantity 
of  milk.  Cows  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
they  give  by  the  quality  of  feed  with 
which  they  are  provided. 

As  far  as  possible  the  cow  owner 
should  provide  on  the  farm  the  kind 
and  amount  of  feed  the  cow  needs. 
Use  as  little  of  the  commercial  feeds 
as  possible.  Do  this  first  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  in  the  cost  of 
the  feed,  thereby  decreasing  the  cost 
of  the  milk  your  cow  turns  over  to 
you.  The  milk  must  be  made  at  the 
least  possible  expense,  but  the  great- 


est possible  yield  must  be  produced. 

Keep  cows  on  the  farm;  they  are 
good  money-makers.  The  best  cows 
are  the  cheapest  after  you  have  them 
paid  for.  It  will  not  pay  to  keep 
light  milkers,  no  matter  what  your 
feed  advantages  may  be-  The  sale 
of  cream,  with  the  pig-feeding  or 
calf-feeding  that  the  skim  milk  af- 
fords, will  make  the  easiest  money 
that  the  farm  earns. 


Remember  the  next  hog  cholera 
day  meeting  at  the  Nebraska  state 
farm  is  on  Wednesday,  September  9. 
It  will  pay  you  to  attend. 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the 
poultry  on  the  farm  was  quite  a 
source  of  income?  Then  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  the  good  wife  does 


all  the  work  of  raising  and  taking 
care  of  this  product?  Some  rainy 
day  surprise  your  wife  by  giving  the 
chicken  house  a  good  cleaning  and 
whitewashing.  Don't  do  it  just 
once,  but  often. 


If  you  have  more  pumpkins  than 
you  want  to  feed  now,  they  can  be 
kept  for  some  time  by  carefully  pil- 
ing them  up  and  covering  them  well 
with  straw.  Pumpkins  in  the  win- 
ter time  are  fine  feed  for  the  cows 
and  hogs. 


At  a  recent  hog  cholera  day  meet- 
ing a  farmer  told  us  that  he  intro- 
duced hog  cholera  into  his  herd  by 
not  quarantining  the  newly  pur- 
chased boar.  Be  careful;  you  will 
soon  be  buying  one. 


Never  before  a  car  of  this 
quality  at  the  price -$1450 

It  remained  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  KisselKar  to  be  the  first  among 
builders  of  higher  class  automobiles  to  bring  down  the  price  of  a  high  grade, 
full  sized,  manufactured  car  to  $1450.  This  now  places  within  reach  of  every 
buyer  an  upper  class,  quality  car — a  roomy,  smooth  riding,  fully  equipped  auto- 
mobile of  wonderful  ability  and  reputation. 

Why  continue  to  put  up  with  the  jolts,  jars,  vibration  and  squeaks  of  a  cheap- 
ly built  automobile,  when  you  can  buy  a  smart,  enduring  KisselKar  for  $1450? 

KisselKar 

In  the  new  36  "Four"  at  $1450  you  secure— 


A  big  roomy  restful  car. 

An  extremely  comfortable  car. 

An  exceptionally  fine  looking  car. 

An  unusually  well  built  car. 

An  economical  car. 

An  accessible  car. 

A  long  lived  car. 

A  fully  equipped  car  with  the  best  of  ac- 
cessories. 

A  great  43^x5^  four  cylinder  engine, 
the  best  engine  Kissel  ever  built. 


A  car  with  speed  ranging  from  5  to  60 
miles  without  shifting  gears. 

New  vacuum  fuel  feed  system. 

Automatic  spark  advance. 

Extra  big  wide  guaranteed  springs. 

Fine  deep  upholstery. 

Extra  wide  doors  with  hinges  concealed. 

Up-to-date  conveniences. 

Electric  starting  and  lighting  and  every- 
thing else  that  makes  driving  a  con- 
tinuous pleasure. 


If  you  want  a  car  that  has  plenty  of  power  to  take  you  over  hard  hills — that  is  flexible,  en- 
during and  not  expensive  to  run — to  take  you  over  the  most  difficult  up-grades  on  direct  drive 
— that  averages  17  or  more  miles  to  a  gallon  of  fuel — that  has  a  record  of  from  6000  to  8000 
miles  on  a  set  of  tires,  then  this  is  the  car  you  ought  to  buy. 

Write  for  illustrated  literature  about  the  new  KisselKars,  and  also  about  the  two- 
door  body  with  the  detachable  top,  which  enables  you  at  small  additional  expense, 
to  have  a  closed  car  for  winter  and  an  open  car  for  summer.     Write  today. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.  308  Kissel  Avenue,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 


The  KisselKar 
36  "Four" 


s 
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Our  Big  Dollar -Saving 
Fall  Style  Book 

With  Beautiful  Color  Illuitrationi 


FREE! 


Send  a  Postal  NOW! 


PHILIPSBORN  has  cut  and 
slashed    prices  on  wearing 
apparel  for  Fall  1   Send  a 
'  postal  card  —  AT  ONCE 
—  for  Big,  Beautiful,  Dol- 
lar'Saving  Style  and  Shop- 
f  ping  Guide,  FREE  I  Get  these  sensational  Bargain 
Offers  before  you  buy  anything  new.    A  postal  caid 
will  »ave  you  many  dollars  if  you  write  quickly. 

226  Pages  of  Startling  Offers 

This  wonderful  color-illustrated  Style  Book  cuts  the 
prices  on  everything  in  Ladies'  and  Misses'  Coats,  Furs,  Fur 
Coats,  Sweaters,  Suits,  Hats,  Dresses,  Waists,  Skirts.  House 
Dresses,  Kimonos,  Petticoats.  Girls'  and  Children's  Coats, 
Shoes,  Boys'  and  Youth's  Clothing  and  thousands  of  other 
articles. 

Another  Sensation! 
— NEW  BARGAIN  ANNEX 

Here's  something  absolutely  new  in  Mail  Order  Merchan- 
dising— a  special  Bargain  Annex,  offering  double  value  for 
"Money-Back"  plan.  Note 

Ladles'  Coat  $3.75 
Fur  Set  (2.98 
Corset  69c 
end  100  others  equally  as  good. 

"Money-Back"  Guarantee 

Every  garment  bears  a  Money-Back  Guarantee  Tag. 
If  not  suited  simply  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we  nill  refund 
every  penny  instantly. 

We  prepay  postage  or  expressage  anywhere 

SEND  A  POSTAL  for 

our  Big,  Beautiful,  226- 
page,  Color  -  Illustrated 
Style  Book.  PHILIPS- 
BORN  is  the  largest  spe- 
cialty house  in  theworld.  Estab- 
lished 24  years.  References, 
National  Bankof  the  Republic, 
Chicago,  or  editorof  this  paper. 


every  penny — all  on  our  usual 
these  amazing  offers : 

Pure  Linen  Waist  97c 
3  Girls'  Dresses  97c 
Corset  Cover  19c 


$15  Value  for  $7.50. 

XA161  Russian  Tunic  Taf- 
feta Silk  Dress.  Colors: 
Black,  Navy  or  Green.  Sizes: 
Bust  32-44.  Skirt  Leoctht  89-41. 
3-inch  hem.  Price  prepaid  $7.50 


Dep't  65  NW.Corner  /^WTi^  AT 
VanBurenSiPeoria  Sts.V^ll  1  V_/AVJ  W 


"FLOUR  CITY"  TRACTORS 

Were  the  Favorites  at  Fremont 

because  they  demonstrated  that  they  combined  the  two  essentials  in  a 
successful  farm  tractor — staunch  construction  and  abundant  power. 

The  conservative  design  eliminates  unnecessary  weight  without 
sacrificing  strength.  The  even  balanced,  4-cylinder  vertical  motors, 
the  bevel  gear  transmission  and  simplified  construction  insure  a  smooth 
running,  long-lifed  and  economical  tractor. 

The  "FLOUR  CITY"  is  manufactured  in  four  sizes— 15,  20,  30  and 
40  H.  P. — a  size  for  every  farm  and  condition. 

Our  new  booklet  sets  forth  the  views  of  farmers  after  using  the 
"FLOUR  CITY"  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  the  best  evidence  you 
can  get.  Send  for  your  copy  today,  stating  number  of  acres  in  your 
farm. 

KINNARD-HAINES  COMPANY 

844  Forty-fourth  Avenue,  North.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


The  "FLOUR  CITY"  pull- 
ing 10  bottoms  at  the  Fre- 
mont Demonstration. 


Meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers 


Methods  of  Growing  and  Marketing  Discussed 


Kindly  mention  Twentith  Century  Fanner  when  writing. 


mHE  Southeastern  Nebraska 
Fruit  Growers'  and  Ship- 
pers' association  held  its 
second  annual  picnic  and 
association  convention  on  the  Isaac 
Pollard  fruit  plantation,  adjoining 
the  little  town  of  Nehawka,  in  Cass 
county,  August  19,  1914. 

This  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
location  for  such  a  gathering  and, 
associated  as  it  is  with  one  of  Ne- 
braska's most  extensive  and  success- 
ful orcharding  industries,  founded 
by  Isaac  Pollard,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  horticulturists  of  the 
state,  proved  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
life  of  this  grand  old  man.  This 
man  has  for  the  last  half  century 
planted  orchards  and  groves  of  shade 
trees  and  builded  forests  of  ever- 
greens that  will  stand  a  monument 
to  his  memory  long  after  the  present 
generation  of  men  has  passed  away. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  groves  of 
stately  maples,  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  Mr.  Pollard's  residence,  that  the 
picnic  and  exercises  of  the  associa- 
tion meeting  were  held.  Approx- 
imately 100  interested,  enthusiastic 
orchardists  were  gathered  from  dif- 
ferent points  in  eastern  Nebraska, 
western  Iowa  and  adjoining  territory 
to  hear  the  reports  of  the  work  of 
this  association  and  to  discuss  things 
of  interest  in  orcharding,  especially 
in  the  growing  and  marketing  of  the 
apple. 

The  exercises  were  diverted  from 
the  printed  program  to  one  of  five- 
minute  extemporaneous  talks  by  the 
various  fruit  growers,  who  were 
called  upon  and  who  directed  their 
discussion  in  whatever  line  of  in- 
quiry or  experience  they  were  most 
interested  in  presenting.  This 
proved  to  add  both  diversity  and  in- 
terest to  the  meeting  and  resulted  in 
a  general  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  these  annual 
meetings. 

The  picnic  and  social  feature 
which  this  association  has  instituted 
as  a  means  of  bringing  the  families 
of  its  members  together  has  proved 
one  of  the  very  best  systems  of  ce- 
menting the  bonds  of  community  in- 
terests into  abiding  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  business  integrity  and  co- 
operative advantage  and  security. 
The  picnic  feature  of  a  large  horti- 
cultural association  can  never  be 
fully  or  accurately  described,  and  it 
can  never  be  appreciated  but  by  be- 
ing a  guest.  Everything  usual  for 
such  an  occasion,  from  orchard  and 
farm,  had  been  prepared  in  the  most 
tempting  form  and  was  brought 
there  in  great  abundance  for  a  feast, 
such  as  the  horticulturist's  wife, 
mother  and  daughter  are  skilled  in 
manufacturing  and  preparing.  The 
large  audience  of  fruit  growers,  with 
the  many  guests,  representing  the 
railroads,  packing  houses  and  news- 
papers of  this  district,  were  seated  at 
tables  spread  on  the  lawn  and  en- 
joyed one  of  the  most  bountiful 
feasts  that  skilled  domestic  art  could 
produce. 

The  trains  as  they  arrived  at  the 
depot  were  met  by  automobiles  and 
the  visitors  taken  to  the  Pollard 
grove,  where  there  was  a  long  pro- 
cession formed  and  driven  to  the  or- 


chards, one  of  125  acres,  the  other 
of  forty  acres.  Here  an  explanation 
of  the  entire  history  and  manage- 
ment of  the  orchards  and  trees  was 
given  by  E.  M.  Pollard,  the  present 
operator  and  manager  of  this  large 
industry.  This  was  followed  by  an 
inspection  of  the  large  cider  and  vin- 
egar plant;  the  grading,  sorting,  box- 
ing and  barreling  of  apples  for  ship- 
ment, which  is  now  in  full  operation 
with  the  earlier  varieties;  the  coop- 
erage factory,  where  the  barrels  are 
■being  set  up  ready  for  the  rush  of  the 
apple  harvest  soon  to  be  on  hand; 
these,  with  many  other  features  of  a 
large,  well  equipped  apple-producing 
plant,  were  inspected  by  the  visitors 
and  members  present,  making  one  of 
the  greatest  educational  opportuni- 
ties that  one  is  permitted  to  enjoy, 
even  in  a  lifetime  of  ordinary  ob- 
servation. 

The  reports  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  apple-producing  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  indicate 
that  the  apple  crop  of  1914  will  not 
be  far  from  a  normal  yield  the  coun- 
try over.  The  eastern  district, 
which  is  comprised  of  all  that  section 
east  of  Michigan,  is  reported  to  have 
a  good  yield  and  a  large  surplus  for 
shipment.  The  central  district, 
comprising  the  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi valley  country,  is  not  up  to  av- 
erage conditions  and  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  ship  out  a  very  large 
surplus,  while  the  western  district, 
comprising  the  Rocky  mountain  and 
Pacific  states,  has  a  full  crop  and 
apples  to  spare. 

The  fact  that  foreign  trade  will 
not  be  in  shape  to  take  the  3,000,000 
or  4,000,000  barrels  that  they  usu- 
ally demand  will  throw  this  back  for 
the  home  market  and  home  con- 
sumption to  provide  means  of  dis- 
posal. This  looks  like  cheaper  ap- 
ples from  the  viewpoint  of  present 
conditions,  although  these  conditions 
may  be  changed  some  before  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  shipments  takes 
place.  At  all  events,  the  southeast- 
ern Nebraska  association  is  in  the 
trade  and  will  be  in  a  position  to 
give  its  members  just  as  good  a  show 
for  fair  prices  as  the  supply  and  de- 
mand warrant,  which  is  all  they  ask 
or  claim  in  the  business  operation  of 
their  association.  This  is  strictly 
a  business  and  educational  associa- 
tion for  the  advantage  and  advance- 
ment of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  dis- 
trict it  represents. 


Fire  Losses 
Properly  burned  is  property  destroyed, 
wiped  out,  obliterated  from  the  sum  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  A  nouse  may  "rise 
phoenix-like  from  the  ashes,"  but  it  is 
not  the  same  house.  It  may  be  furnished 
with  insurance  money,  but  the  household 
goods  which  went  up  in  smoke  have  not 
been  recreated.  The  building  and  fur- 
nishings may  be  better  than  the  old.  The 
property  owner  who  had  the  forethought 
to  insure  may  be  even  a  little  better  off 
in  a  financial  sense  than  he  was  before, 
but  if  such  be  the  case  it  is  merely  be- 
cause a  great  many  more  people  are  a 
little  worse  off.  The  insurance  company 
simply  has  paid  out  some  money  thai  it 
had  previously  collected.  The  company 
loses  nothing  by  the  transaction.  The 
loss  falls  on  tho  Insuring  public  and  the 
company  makes  its  rates  in  accordance 
with  its  losses.— Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 
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Tractors  Demonstrated  at  Fremont  Show 


(CONTINUE!*  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 


were  of  interest  to  the  160-acre  and 
the  1,000-acre  farmers. 

Si     *  * 

The  Joilet  Oil  Tractor  Company 
of  Joilet,  111.,  exhibited  two  tractors. 
The  four-wheel  tractor,  40  H-  P. 
brake  and  22  H.  P.  drawbar  is  unique 
because  it  is  built  like  a  gigantic 
automobile.  All  bearings  are  nickel, 
steel  roller  bearings,  running  in  oil. 
On  the  road  they  claim  it  travels 
four  and  one-half  to  ten  miles  per 
hour  and  two  miles  per  hour  while 
plowing.  This  machine  has  square 
shafts  in  the  gear  case,  making  keys 
unnecessary.  It  weighs  8,700  pounds 
and  pulled  five  fourteen-inch  plows. 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule,  another  ma- 
chine exhibited  by  this  company,  has 
a  weight  of  3,600  pounds  and  de- 
velops twenty  H.  P.  on  the  belt  and 
twelve  on  the  drawbar.  This  en- 
gine draws  two  or  three  fourteen- 
inch  plows,  cirltivates  corn,  mows, 
harvests  grain,  drilfts,  discs  and,  in 
fact,  they  claim  it  will  do  all  trac- 
tion work  on  the  farm,  one  man 
operating  the  entire  outfit- 

The  Kinnard-Haines  company  0s! 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  were  there  with 
their  20-4  0  H.  P.  Flour  City  four- 
cylinder  tractor.  It  has  a  vertical  mo- 
tor which  burns  gasoline,  kerosene 
or  distillate.  This  tractor  weighs 
9,500  pounds  and  drew  a  six-bottom- 
eelf-lift  P.  &'  O.  plow.  They  also 
had  their  larger  40-80  H.  P.  tractor, 
which  has  four  cylinders  and  burns 
kerosene,  gasoline  or  distillate.  It 
weighs".  18,500  pounds  and  drew  a 
ii  n-bottom  John  Deere  plow-  The 
Flour  City  tractor  did  splendid  work 

and  pleased  the  visitors. 

i  t  t 

The  La  Crosse  Plow  company  of 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  had  ten  plows,  beam 
:ind  disc.  These  varied  in  size  and 
were  automatic  and  independent. 
They  were  used  with  several  trac- 
tors, and  mention  of  the  plow  is 
made  in  connection  with  the  tractor 
in  most  cases. 

The  Lininger  Implement  company 
of  Omaha  represented  the  Hackney 
Auto  plow.  This  machine  looks  like 
a  large  three-wheel  automobile  with 
the  drive  wheels  in  front,  and  it 
went  like  an  auto.  It  is  designed 
for  heavy  duty  tractive  work  and 
may  be  used  for  belt  power  if  de- 
sired. The  machine  has  two  speeds, 
forw*ard  and  backward,  and  is 
strictly  a  one-man  outfit.  It  is  20 
H.  P.  on  the  drawbar  and  draws 
three  fo'urteen-inch  plow  bottoms 
underslung. 

*  *  # 

The  Multi  Tractor  company  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  had  a  new  machine  on 
the  field.  This  tractor  is  equipped 
with'  the  latest  two-cylinder  12  H. 
P-  Cushman  engine,  and  the  tractor, 
without  plows,  weighs  but  2,300 
pounds.  It  handled  two  fourteen- 
inch  standard  plows  very  easily..  The 
plowing  speed  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  per  hour.  A  special  fea- 
ture of  this  little  outfit  is  the  Cush- 
man patent  system  of  plowing.  It  is 
so  arranged  that  the  plow,  on  enter- 
ing the  ground,  is  given  sufficient 
suction  to  enable  it  to  enter  readily. 
In  plowing  position  it  floats  free  at 


the  rear,  the  depth  being  determined 
by  front  bail. 

*  *  * 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  works  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  had  their  twenrty- 
i'our  bottom  Oliver  engine  gang, 
which  was  used  with  the  100  H.  P. 
Caterpillar.  The  plow  consisted  of 
four  six-base  units,  each  base  cut- 
ting fourteen  inches,  the  units  fit- 
ting together  like  the  units  of  a  sec- 
tional bookcase  and  being  handled 
by  one  hitch.  This  plow  cut  twenty- 
eight  feet  wide,  and  when  drawn  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  one-eighth  miles 
per  hour  it  plowe*d  at  a  rate  of  al- 
most seventy-five  acres  per  day. 

*  *  * 

The  Pioneer  Implement  company 
of  Council  Bluffs.,  la-,  represented* 
the  Heider  Manufacturing  company 
of  Carroll,  la.  They  were  there  with 
two  Heider  engines  o-f  the  four-cylin- 
der, heavy  duty  type.  These  ma- 
chines weigh  5,000  pounds  and  use 


the  friction  drive  wi;h  a  variable 
speed,  from  one  to  five  miles  per 
hour.  They  drew  three-bottom  La 
Crosse  plows,  and  burned  either 
kerosene  or  gasoline.  The  Heider 
is  strictly^  one-man  outfit,  and  the 
tractor  follows  the  furrow,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  get  a  straight 
line  draft  on  the  plow  and  at  the 
same  time  pull  from-  the  center  of 
the  engine. 

*  *  * 

The  Parlin  &  Orendorff  Plow  com- 
pany of  Canton,  111.,  had  nine  power 
lift  plows  in  the  field,  ranging  from 
three  to-  ten  bottoms  each.  The  style, 
construction  and  quick,  easy  action 
of  these  self-operating  plows  were 
pleasing  to  all  in  attendance.  The 
comments  toe.ard  from  onlookers  con- 
cerning the  work  of  these  plows  were 
many  and  favorable.  The  designer  of 
the  P.  &  O.  plow  certainly  combined 
simplicity  and  efficiency  in  this  pro- 
duct. 

The  Rumely  Products  company, 
inc.,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  had  four  en- 
tries in  the  demonstration,  embrac- 


ing sizes  for  every  farm.  The  fam- 
ous Rumely  Oil-Pull,  which  operates 
successfully  on  kerosene  and  cheaper 
fuel  oils  at  all  loads  and  at  any  kind 
of  work,  was  represented  by  their 
two  sizes,  Type  E,  30-60,  and  Type 
F,  15-30.  The  Rumely  Oil-Pull  15-30,. 
the  general  purpose  engine,  was 
demonstrating  its  place  as  a  handy 
gasoline  tractor  for  the  average 
farm.  The  Rumely  Ideal  Pull  at- 
tracted much  attention  as  a  one-man 
outfit,  with  its  three-bottom,  self- 
contained  plow.  The  control  of  the 
outfit  is  centered  in  front  of  the 
operator's  seat. 

In  the  plow  line  they  used  the  five 
and  eight-bottom  Rumely  self-lift. 
•  *  * 

The  Wallis  Tractor  company  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  was  represented  by 
two  15-25  H.  P.  Cub  tractors.  This 
machine  is  equipped  with  a  four- 
cylinder  motor  and  has  a  total 
weight  of  S.500  pounds.  It  has  an 
automatic  circulating  oiling  system, 
transmissions,  two-speed  sliding, 
gear,  and  the  speed  ranges  from  one 
and  one-half  to  four  miles  per  hour. 


The  Gray  Tractor's  Rear  Drive  Wheel 
Save  You  Enough  Money  to  Pay  for  All  Fuel  Used 


THERE  was  one  feature,  in  particular^  of  the  Gray  Tractor  whicn 
attracted  the  practical  farmers  at  Fremont  Power  Demonstration 
Week,  Aug.  17-22.  This  was  the  especial  advantage  found  in  the 
single,  wide  drive  wheel  which  together  with  the  front  wheels  rolls  a 
surface  80  inches  wide.    In  plowing,  all  weeds,  trash  or  corn  stalks 

are  flattened  to  the  ground  so  they  are 
completely  covered  by  the  furrows.  The 
wide  drive-wheel  distributes  the  weight 
over  a  wide  area,  preventing  solid  packing 
of  the  soil  and  giving  perfect  traction. 

THE  GRAY 
TRACTOR 

The  "Gray"  is  a  genuine  farm  tractor. 
We  are  not  exploiting  its  advantages  on 
any  other  kind  of  work.  It  will  travel  on 
soft,  mellow,  plowed  ground.  Its  extreme 
simplicity  enables  it  to  be  built  much 
lighter  than  tractors  of  equal  power  have 
heretofore  been  built.  Its  motor  and  sim- 
ple transmission  are  of  the  highest  grade 
construction  possible.  Its  durability  is 
unexcelled. 


Special  Points  of  Constrc- 
tion  on  the  Gray  Tractor 

1 —  Low,  compact  construction. 

2 —  No  differential. 

3 —  Heat  treated,  case-hardened 
gears  cut  from  drop  forgings, 
ground  to  size  and  running  in 
oil. 

4 —  Gearing  enclosed  in  dust  proof 
and  oil  tight  housings. 

5 —  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings 
throughout. 

6 —  Every  part  easily  accessible  to 
man  standing  on  the  ground. 

7 —  Two    speeds    forward  and 
one  reverse. 

8 —  Drawbar  pull  direct 
from   the  rear  axl 

9 —  Rear  axle  in  spe- 
c  i  a  1    s  p  r  i  n 
bracket  to  pre- 
vent undue 
strain. 


.MIed  By  Ori\ 


The  Gray  Tractor  rolls 
the  width  of  its  plows. 


We  want  you  to  investigate  the  "Gray."  We 
want  you  to  be  convinced  that  it  will  do  your 
work  most  economically.  To  practical  farm- 
ers who  "want  to  be  shown"  we  will  go 
more  than  half  way  and  will  prove  to  them 
on  their  own  farms,  without  outlay  on  their 
part,  that  the  "Gray"  will  do  all  we  claim. 


GRAY  TRACTOR  MFG.  CO 

1 60  Central  Ave.  Northeast 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
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RESULTS  COUNT 

DURABILITY  and  SERVICE 

Characterized  Performance  of 

BIG  FOUR  TRACTORS 


— AT 


FREMONT  POWER  FARMING  DEMONSTRATION 


Every  day  the  Big  Four  Tractors  made  good.  From  the  start  of 
the  demonstration  to  the  finish  they  were  on  the  job,  doing  the  work 
allotted  to  them  quickly,  cheaply  and  well. 

The  Big  Four  "20"  with  the  Emerson  No.  70  Power  Lift  Plow 
backed  in  and  plowed  out  the  fence  corners,  plowed  up  the  head  lands 
and  proved  conclusively  our  claims  for  all  around  service  and  one  man 
operation. 

The  plow,  the  power  plow  hoist,  and  tractor  are  a  complete  unit. 
The  plows  are  raised  and  lowered  by  the  power  of  the  motor.  It  makes 
no  difference,  so  far  as  the  plow  hoist  is  concerned,  whether  the  ma- 
chine is  moving  or  standing  still.  A  touch  of  the  plow  lift  foot  pedal 
instantly  raises  the  plows.  Press  the  same  pedal  again  and  they  drop 
back  into  the  ground.  The  power  lift  is  simple  without  complications 
and  does  not  have  a  single  part  in  motion  except  when  raising  or  low- 
ering the  plows. 

What  the  Big  Four  is  doing  for  others,  it  will  do  for  you.  The 
first  four  cylinder  tractor  was  a  Big  Four  and  our  present  line  em- 
bodies every  improvement  suggested  by  13  years'  experience.  From 
see.d  time  to  harvest,  day  after  day,  the  Big  Four  supplies  power  to 
quickly  and  economically  handle  the  many  varied  kinds  of  farm  labor. 
By  reason  of  its  steady  power  it  excels  at  threshing  and  all  kinds  of 
belt  work.  It  is  always  ready — easily  and  quickly  started — a  tractor 
you  can  depend  upon. 


A  Tractor  with  a  successful  past  is  worth  a  thousand  with  a  brilliant  future 

A  Size  for  Every  Farm. 
BIG  FOUR         BIG  FOUR         BIG  FOUR 

"20"  "30"  "45" 

4  Cy] .  3-Speed      4  Cyl.  3  Speed      6  Cyl.  3-Speed 


Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. 

(INC.) 

Good  Farm  Machinery 


Established  1852 

431  W.Iron  St. 


*^#,N  Rockford,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


It  has  three  wheels  and  has  spring 
mounting,  front  and  rear. 

The  Wallis  tractor  is  shaped 
something  like  a  torpedo,  and  all 
working  parts  are  well  protected 
from  the  dust.  It  made  a  big  show- 
ing at  the  demonstration. 

*  *  * 

The  Ward  Tractor  company  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  was  represented  with 
a  one-man  outfit,  drawing  three  four- 
teen-inch  bottoms,  being  hung  under 
and  to  the  rear  of  the  tractor  proper 
and  hung  in  such  a  way  that  they 
may  be  leveled  and  adjusted  for 
depth  from  the  platform  of  the  trac- 
tor- The  plows  may  be  lifted  up  and 
the  machine  backed  into  almost  any 
corner  desired.  The  power  plant 
consists  of  a  two-cylinder  Cushman 
engine,  six-inch  by  seven-inch  cylin- 
ders; engine  mounted  in  such  a  way 
that  it  gives  a  straight  gear  drive 
•onto  the  differential  gear  shaft,  and 
then  onto  a  small  sprocket  direct 
to  a  large  sprocket  on  the  drive 
wheel  by  means  of  a  very  heavy  hard- 
ened steel  chain.  It  has  two  speeds, 
forward  and  reverse. 

*  *  * 

The  Waterloo  Gas  Engine  com- 
pany of  Waterloo,  la.,  was  repre- 
sented by  their  light  weight  10-20 
H.  P.  tractor,  the  Waterloo  Boy. 
This  engine  had  its  share  of  visitors, 
who  were  in  search  of  a  small,  one- 
man  tractor.  It  drew  three  fourteen- 
inch  plows  and  burned  kerosene.  The 
steering  is  automatic  after  the  first 
furrow,  and  the  plow  is  accessible 
from  the  seat. 

*  *  * 
Accessories  Shown. 

Besides  the  regular  entries  for 
field  demonstration,  several  com- 
panies were  there  to  display  their 
goods  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
big  fair. 

The  Cushman  Motor  works  of  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  were  there  with  their 
light  weight,  four  H.  P.,  four-cycle, 
throttle  governor  engine-  It  is  a  ver- 
tical engine  in  a  class  by  itself,  as  it 
weighs  but  one-fourth  as  much  as 
the  standard  four  H.  P.  horizontal 
farm  engine. 

*  *  * 

The  Fremont  Foundry  and  Ma- 
chine company  of  Fremont,  Neb., 
had  on  display  two  small  Fuller  & 
Johnson  engines.  One  was  a  four  H. 
P.  four-cycle  horizontal  general  pur- 
pose farm  engine,  arranged  to  burn 
either  kerosene  or  gasoline  and 
mounted  on  trucks.  The  other  was 
a  small  air-cooled,  one  hand  one- 
quarter  H.  P-  vertical  pump  jack  en- 
gine. This  engine  was  attached  to 
the  pump  in  the  headquarters  tent, 
which  supplied  water  for  all  the  en- 


gines and  also  water  for  drinking 
purposes. 

*  *  * 

The  Hercules  Electric  company  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  sent  two  magne- 
tos, which  were  for  display  pur- 
poses and  were  also  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tractor  short  course. 
The  magnetos  used  were  the  Type  4 
Wizard  alternating  current  and  the 
Type  B  direct  current  friction  mag- 
neto for  make  and  break  sparks. 

*  *  4 

The  Power  Gas  Products  com- 
pany of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  had  a 
new  and  unique  exhibit  at  the  dem- 
onstration. They  claim  that  "Power 
Gas"  is  a  heat-resisting  lu- 
bricant. They  say,  "Power  Gas"  in  a 
motor  gives  more  power,  smoother 
operation,  fewer  repair  bills,  longer 
life,  the  elimination  of  carbon,  and, 
in  automobiles,  15  to  50  per  cent 
more  mileage  to  the  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. 

*  *  * 

President  Sweeney  of  the  Sweeney 
Automobile  School  of  Kansas  City, 
was  a  popular  nian  at  the  demon- 
stration. He  was  a  tireless  worker 
on  the  grounds  and  gave  a  practical 
talk  at  the  tractor  short  course, 
which  was  pleasing  to  all.  His  dis- 
play tent  attracted  many  visitors, 
and  their  large  auto  trucks  hauled 
a  great  many  people  to  and  from  the 
demonstration  grounds. 

*  *  * 

The  Waukesha  Motor  company  of 
Waukesha,  Wis.,  had  three  motors 
on  display  at  the  headquarters  tent. 
They  were  3  3-4x5  3-4,  4  1-4x5  3-4 
and  4  1-2x6  3-4  cylinder  motors- 
These  were  mounted  on  demonstra- 
tion stands  in  such  a  way  that  visi- 
tors could  see  the  completed  engine. 

Waukesha  motors  were  used  in 
Heider,  Rumely,  Joliet  and  Hume 
tractors  at  the  demonstration. 

*  *  * 

The  Webster  Electric  company  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  displayed  one  of  their 
oscillating  magnetos.  These  magne- 
tos are  not  driven  at  a  high  speed.  In 
fact,  they  do  not  revolve.  The  indi- 
cator simply  oscillates  through  a 
small  angle  for  each  impulse  of  the 
engine.  This  particular  design 
makes  it  possible  to  get  as  good  a 
spark  at  the  first  revolution  as  when 
the  engine  is  running  at  full  speed. 

The  Walker  Starter  company  of 
Leon,  111.,  showed  for  the  first  time 
their  new  starter  for  gas  engines. 
The  demonstrations  made  daily  be- 
fore the  vast  crowds  of  visitors 
showed  that  owners  and  prospective 
purchasers  of  tractors  are  interested 
in  this  new  invention. 


Fall  and  Winter  Fair  Dates 

Date.  Name  and  Place.  Sec'y  or  Mgr. 

Sept.  12-19   California  State  Fair,  Sacramento  J.  L.  McCarthy 

Sept.  12-19   Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson  A.  L.  Sponsler 

Sept.  14-18   Kansas  Fair  Ass'n.  Topeka  G.  E.  Clark 

Sept.  14-18   South  Dakota  State  Fair,  Huron  C.  N.  Mcllvano 

Sept.  14-19   Colorado  State  Fair,  Pueblo  J.  L.  Beaman 

Sept.  21-26   Montana  State  Fair,  Helena  A.  J.  Breitenstein 

Sept.  21-20   Interstate  Live  Stock  Fair,  Sioux  City,  la.  ..Joe  Morton 

Sept.  2S-Oct.  3  Missouri  State  Fair  .Sedalla  J.  T.  Stlnson 

Sept.  29-Oct.  2   Wyoming  State  Fair,  Douglas  A.  Higby.  Basin 

Sept.  22-Oct.  3   Oklahoma  StRte  Fair,  Oklahoma  City. . . ...  .1.  S.  Mahon 

Oct.  5-10   Utah  State  Fair,  Salt  Lake  City  H.  S.  Ensign 

Oct.  17-Nov  1..  Texas  State  Fair,  Dallas  W  .H.  Stratton 

Oct.  7-17   International    Dry    Farming  Congress, 

Wichita.  Kan  Ralph  H.  Faxon 

Oct.  7-17   International  Congress  of  Farm  Women,    Mrs.  Mary  Pierce 

Wichita,  Kan  Van  Zlle 

16-24   American  Royal  Stock  show,  Kansas  Clty..T.  J.  Wornall 

28-Dec.  6   International  Stock  Exposition  Chicago.  ..B.  H.  Helde 

18-23  '15  National  Western  Stock  show,  Denver  Fred  J.  Johnson 


Nov 
Nov 
Jan, 


SCENES  AT  FREMONT  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION — A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  TRACTORS  EQUIPPED  WITH  WAUKESHA  LONG  STROKE  MOTORS 

WAUKESHA  TRACTOR  MOTORS 

IN  A  WALK"  AT  THE  BIG  FREMONT  SHOW 


t>6 


At  the  Second  Annual  Tractor  Farming  Demonstration,  Fre- 
mont, Neb.,  August  17-22,  Waukesha  Long  Stroke  Tractor  Motors 
clearly  demonstrated  their  absolute  superiority  over  any  and  all 
competitors. 

Thirty-five  thousand  wide-awake  farmers,  tractor  manufactur- 
ers, dealers  and  mechanical  experts  from  all  over  the  United  States 
attended  this  marvelous  demonstration- — and  all  went  away  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  these  remarkable  facts  about  Waukesha  Long 
Stroke  Tractor  Motors: 

 More  Waukesha  Motors  were  used  in  Tractors  at  the  Fremont 

demonstration  than  any  other  one  make. 

 More  Waukesha  Motors  were  used  than  all  other  stock  makes 

combined;  and,  at  that,  only  one- fourth  of  the  tractor  manu- 
facturers who  use  Waukesha  Motors,  exclusively,  exhibited  at  the 
Fremont  Demonstration. 

— Throughout  the  six  days'   exhibit  not  one  Waukesha  Motor 
Stopped  because  of  any  defect  in  construction  or  operation. 

 Every  tractor    equipped    with     a    Waukesha    Motor  handled 

heavier  loads  compared  with  size  of  motor  equipment  than  any 
other  in  all  tests. 

— That  the  design,  the  quality  of  materials  and  the  workman- 
ship of  Waukesha  Motors  far  excels  that  of  any  other  tractor 
power  equipment  demonstrated. 

The  Choice  of  Thirty-Five 
Tractor  Manufacturers 

Below  we  print  a  list  of  twenty-one  tractor  builders  who  are 
now  equipping  their  engines  with  Waukesha  Motors.  Fourteen  or 
more,  in  addition,  have  already  contracted  for  Waukesha  Motors 
and  will  make  their  announcements  of  "a  change  for  the  better" 
at  a  little  later  date.  Within  the  next  few  months  we  expect  to  close 
with  a  number  of  other  tractor  manufacturers  who  will  standardize 
their  product  by  equipping  with  Waukesha  Long  Stroke  Tractor 
Motors.    Here  is  the  list  now  using  Waukesha  motors: 


Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  West  Allis.  Wis. 

American  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Anderson  Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chase  Tractor  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Denning  Motor  Implement  Co..  Cedar  Rapids,  la 

Geo.  W.  Elliott  &  Co.,  De  Smet,  So.  Dak. 

Gray  Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H'eider  Mfg.  Co.,  Carroll,  la. 

Hume  Tractor  Co.,  Hume,  111. 

Joliet  Tractor  Co..  Joliet,  HI. 

Killen  &  Walsh  Mfg.  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Knapp  Tractor  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kuhnert  &  Ryde  Co.,  Chicago. 

Lawter  Tractor  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

McKinney  Traction  Cultivator  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nevada  Manufacturing  Co..  Nevada,  Iowa. 

Petro-Haul  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Grange,  111. 

Rumely  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Smith  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Strite  Tractor  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Swaney  Tractor  Co.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 

Demand  the  Waukesha  Motor 

Mr.  Farmer:  You  should  demand  the  Waukesha  Motor  in  the 
tractor  you  buy  because  the  Waukesha  is  designed  especially  for 
Tractor  service  and  it  "delivers  the  goods." 

Mr.  Dealer:  You  should  sell  Waukesha  equipped  tractors  be- 
cause they  sell  easily  and  make  good. 

Mr.  Manufacturer:  You  ought  to  equip  your  engines  with  Wau- 
kesha Motors  because  of  their  efficiency  in  service  and  because  they 
are  a  powerful  sales  asset. 

You  can  see  a  demonstration  of  a  Waukesha  equipped  tractor 
at  the  Minnesota  State  Fair. 

The  "Why"  of  Waukesha  Superiority- 
is  fully  explained  in  an  interesting  bulletin  which  we  will  gladly 
mail  free  to  anyone  interested.  Write  today  for  this  bulletin  and 
learn  why  the  Waukesha  is  the  best  tractor  motor  for  your  purpose. 


WAUKESHA  MOTOR  CO.,  205  FACTORY  ST.,  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 


ANOTHER  SCENE  AT  THE  FREMONT  SHOW— EVERY  TRACTOR  IN  THIS   PANORAMA  IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  WAUKESHA  MOTOR 

(11) 
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TWK  N  T I KTH    CENTURY  FARMER 


September  S.  1911 


Deader  on  the  /Jxle 


HERE'S  the  low  down  spreader  with  the  big  drive  wheels. 
The  beater  and  all  driving  parts  are  on  the  rear  axle. 
That  means  no  clutches  to  give  trouble,  no  chains  to  break 
or  to  get  out  of  line;  it  means  less  than  half  the  parts  here* 
tofore  used  on  the  simplest  spreader. 

Only  hip  high  to  the  top.  Easy  to  load.  You  see  where 
to  place  each  forkful.  The  result  is  an  even  load  that 
spreads  uniformly. 

Light  draft  because  the  beater  runs  on  roller  bearings  and! 
the  center  of  the  load  is  comparatively  near  the  team* 
Staunch,  strong  and  easy  to  operate. 

See  the  John  Deere,  the  spreader  with  the  beater  on  the  axle* 
Sold  by  John  Deere  dealers  everywhere.  Send  for  beautiful 
booklet,  also  for 

"Farm  Manures  and  Fertilizer s" — Free 

A  book  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  soil  expert.  It  tells  the  value  of  manure, 
how  it  should  be  stored,  and  how  applied  to  the  land  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  You  can  get  both  books  free  when  you  write  about  John  Deere 
Spreaders  by  asking  for  package  No.  Y  ■*•«* 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


V-1 

m 
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The  extra  wear 
costs  you  no  more  j  j  j  \ 

Save  money  by  buying  the  best  work  clothes.  |  i 
Over  one  million  farmers  insist  on  having  S| 

"DETROIT  SPECIAL' 
OVERALLS 


They  are  made  of  the  heaviest  New  England  denim,  cut  extra  full 
and  roomy,  and  made  as  well  as  the  best  Union  garment  makers  can 
make  them.  There  are  twelve  deep  pockets  in  every  suit.  Suspend- 
ers are  broad,  with  a  good  length  of  real  elastic,  and  don't  slip  down. 

A  PAIR  FREE.  To  the  firstman  sending  us  the  name  of  amer. 
chant  in  a  town  where  Finck's  "Detroit  Special"  Overalls  are  not 
now  for  sale,  we  will  send  a  pair  (size  and  style  desired)  of  overalls 
free  the  moment  we  get  the  first  order  f.om  that  merchant. 
"Wear  Like  a  Pig\»  Note" 

W.  M.  Flnck  &  Company,  1169  Grotlot  Ave. 

JamesL.Leb,  Treasurer  "  Detroit,  Mich. 

Makers  of  the  best  in  overalls  for  over  2S  years 
The  "Pig's  Nose"  ticket  is  on  every  garment. 
Don't  buy  unless  you  see  it. 
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505  Bu.  GRAIN  BIN  $ 
BUTLER'S  SPECIAL . . . 

CORRUGATED  METAL — RAT  AND   FIRE  PROOF 

The  best  metal  grain  bin  for  the  price  in  the  world.  De- 
fies competition.  We  make  all  styles.  This  Is  not  our 
highest  grade  bin  but  is  splendid  value.  Keeps  gTain  in 
perfect  condition.  I^arge  door  and  other  features.  Ask  for 
prices  of  different  kinds  and  grades,  also  valuable  circular 
giving  opinions  of  exports  oti  storing  grain  for  high  prlceB. 

BUTLER  MFG.  CO.,  1212  W.  Tenth  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  It  ad- 
verting. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  In  Mb  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  Ms  claim 

for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


TO  GET  strong  breeders  and 
be  sure  of  them  try  this 
plan.  It  is  one  strongly 
recommended  by  breeders 
of  healthy  stock  and  eggs  fertilized 
almost  to  the  last  one: 

Select  the  nicest,  hardiest  of  the 
cockerels  hatched  the  latest  of  this 
fall's  hatches.  Give  these  cockerels 
extra  good  attention  this  winter- 
Don't  let  the  cold  stunt  their 
growth.  Of  course,  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  grow  so  fast  as  in  summer, 
but  the  elements  for  growth  will  be 
there  latent.  They  will  be  ready 
for  growing  big  when  the  grass 
comes. . 

Next  spring,  before  there  are  any 
signs  of  maturity,  put  these  cock- 
erels in  a  little  run  to  themselves 
and  keep  them  there  until  you  need 
them  for  another  year's  breeding,  at 
which  time  they  will  be  from  1 E  to 
18  months  of  age,  and  all  this  time 
have  been  eating  and  growing  and 
living  happily  with  their  comrades. 

At  this  age  they  go  into  the  breed- 
ing pens  or  with  the  flock  of  hens, 
and  if  these  be  healthy  the  number 
of  hatchable  eggs  and  the  number  of 
strong,  growthy  chicks  you  will  get 
will  be  a  surprise  to  you,  especially 
if  all  the  years  before  you  have  had 
to  waste  a  hundred  eggs  to  get  fifty 
chicks,  and  out  of  each  fifty  you 
may  barely  keep  twenty-five  over 
ehickhood.  Try  it.  Fence  wire  is 
cheap.  On  the  farm  is  room  for 
plenty  of  spare  grassy  plots.  A  store 
box,  roofed  with  tar-felt  roofing  and 
lined  with  cheap  tar  paper,  will 
make  a  nice  roosting  house  for 
them;  and  this  first  summer  of  life 
for  them,  if  you  have  any  brooder 
chicks  without  mothers,  you  can  put 
them  right  in  this  cockerel  yard  and 
keep  them  there  until  nearly  fall. 
These  cockerels  usually  live  in  peace 
with  themselves  and  the  little  chicks 
with  them. 


Adding  the  Wild  Blood 

That  wild  turkeys  are  extremely 
hardy  and  immune  from  the  dis- 
eases to  which  the  domesticated  tur- 
key is  so  prone  goes  without  ques- 
tion. Long  continued  storm  or 
drouth,  ice  and  snow,  it  all  makes  nc 
difference  to  the  wild  turkeys;  they 
go  on  living,  and  the  little  ones  go 
on  growing  fast  and  feathering 
soon,  and  in  less  than  a  month  of 
age  have  learned  how  to  hide  away 
from  or  fly  up  out  of  reach  of  ene- 
mies in  a  way  the  domestic  poult 
never  learns. 

In  summer,  or  any  time,  the  wild 
turkey  knows  how  to  find  water  and 
food,  and  in  the  cold  winter  time 
prefers  to  roost  right  out  in  the 
wind,  rain  and  snow,  his  head 
tucked  warm  under  one  wing,  and 
snow  and  ice  lying  thick  on  his  back, 
and  from  which  he  does  not  take 
cold;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  harden 
under  such  usage. 

Our  domestic  breeds  are  bred 
down  to  little  chance  for  living  long. 
The  poults  die  easily,  and  the  old 
stock,  in  many  cases,  cannot  live 
more  than  two  years-  Into  these 
sickly  flocks  introduce  the  blood  of 
the  wild  stock,  and  how  they  come 
back  to  life  and  health.    One  wild 


gobbler  in  the  flock  will  work  won- 
ders in  coming  flocks. 

Breeders  of  turkeys  have  invested 
in  the  eggs  or  chicks  of  the  wild 
turkey.  They  have  given  these  to 
the  domestic  hens,  then  turned  all 
the  poults,  domestic  and  wild,  out 
with  these  hens.  Almost  from  the 
start,  they  declare,  they  note  a  dif- 
ference plainly  visible  between  the 
looks  and  growth  of  the  two  kinds. 
The  domestic  poults,  under  the 
stress  of  bad  weather,  long  wet 
spells  especially,  would  die  with  in- 
digestion, gapes,  etc.,  while  the  wild 
marched  on  as  healthy  as  when 
started.  Not  only  this,  but  they  ma- 
tured faster  in  every  way  than  their 
tame  relations.  Where  the  wild  gob- 
bler has  been  introduced  the  half- 
wild  poults  show  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  speedy  growth  and  feather- 
ing over  that  of  the  domestic  poults 
running  with  them;  in  fact,  most  of 
the  half-wild  poults  come  up  to  the 
wild  in  strength,  fast  feathering  and 
immunity  from  the  diseases  that  at- 
tack the  tame  poults.  If  wild  blood 
were  introduced  more  freely  than  it 
is  into  our  western  turkey  flocks 
larger  droves  of  fine  turkeys  would 
be  coming  off  the  farms  than  now 
come  off  them  for  market  or  breed- 
ers. One  man  in  every  neighbor- 
hood that  would  specialize  in  wild 
turkey  blood  would  soon  upbuild  the 
turkey  trade  in  that  section. 


Crates  for  Belgian  Hares 

Too  many  beginners  in  the  keeping 
of  Belgian  hares  make  the  mistake 
of  providing  hutches  that  are  en- 
tirely too  small.  Quarters  for  the 
doe  and  her  young  must  be  roomy, 
as  well  as  airy.  When  the  young 
die  off  without  seeming  cause  it  is, 
more  often  than  not,  due  to  crowded 
quarters.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
hutch  in  which  you  keep  the  buck- 
If  too  small,  for  lack  of  exercise  he 
takes  on  too  much  fat,  and  some 
morning  this  breeder  you  paid  a 
good  price  for  is  found  dead,  simply 
because  you  made  his  hutch  too 
small. 

In  shipping  Belgian  hares  you 
should  ship  according  to  the  distance 
you  are  sending.  For  long  trips  of 
several  hundred  miles  you  must  give 
the  pair  or  trio  you  send  space  they 
would  get  along  safely  without  if 
going  but  100  miles  or  such  a  mat- 
ter. A  trio  going  several  hundred 
miles  will  need  a  well  slatted  crate 
at  least  one  yard  long  by  half  that 
number  of  inches  wide,  but  if  going 
100  or  200  miles  could  safely  be 
shipped  in  a  crate  half  that  length 
and  width. 

Remember  that  in  shipping  the 
crates  must  be  made  to  admit  plenty 
of  air  from  the  top  and  two  sides, 
as  so  often  they  get  other  expressage 
Jammed  on  top  and  at  the  side  of 
their  crate,  and  might  possibly  get 
smothered  if  but  one  side  only  was 
slatted.  In  shipping,  general  direc- 
tions for  feed  are:  Drinking  foun- 
tains fastened  securely  in  the  cage, 
plenty  of  clover  hay.  oats,  corn  on  ' 
the  ear  and  cabbage  or  other  vege- 
tables to  gnaw  at.  A  tag  on  Che 
crate  should  tell  the  men  handling 
it  to  see  that  water  is  kept  in  the 
drinking  can. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


The  Old  School  House 

Over  the  crumbling  walls 

A  wild  vine  wanders. 
Under  the  roof  all  day 

A  brown  owl  ponders, 
Rabbits  at  twilight  play 

Among  the  grasses 
In  the  old  playground— once 

For  lads  and  lasses. 

Yet  'tis  a  schoolhouse  still. 

Though  now  new  teachers 
Set  here  the  daily  tasks 

For  shy  wood  creatures. 
Here   chipmunks  sit  erect 

To  say  their  graces, 
Or  wash  with  velvet  paws 

Brown  velvet  faces. 

Over  the  door  the  wren. 

Her  four  eggs  hiding; 
Soon  all  her  crumbs  will  be 

By  four  dividing. 
Squirrels,   too,   have  their  sums, 

For  all  their  gadding— 
Shellbarks  and  chinkapins 

And  acorns  adding. 

Where  once  the  window  was, 

A  pair  of  spiders 
"Work  out  geometry 

Without  dividers: 
And  sparrows  in  the  dust 

(When  they're  not  fighting) 
Do  rows  of  tracks  they  call 

Spencerian  writing. 

Here,  too,  the  holidays 

Through  the  long  daytime 
Come,  as  they  came  to  us. 

Recess  and  playtime; 
And  the  old  ruin  rings 

From  floor  to  rafter 
With  the  glad  songs  of  birdo 

And  Bunnies'  laughter. 
-William  Hervey  Woods  in  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


5tory  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age.  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  ot  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


In  the  Tiger's  Den 

"What  makes  those  funny  holes, 
Uncle  Jack?"  asked  Rose-  She  and 
Harry  were  walking  with  their  uncle 
down  the  roadside  toward  a  neigh- 
bor's, where  Uncle  Jack  was  going  to 
look  at  a  horse. 

"Yes,  what  are  they,  Uncle  Jack?" 
said  Harry,  bending  down.  "There 
are  a  whole  lot  of  them,  and  they 
look  as  if  someone  has  stuck  a  little 
lead  pencil  in  the  ground." 

"I  think  they  are  tigers'  dens," 
said  Uncle  Jack,  "but  I'm  not  sure. 
If  you  will  get  me  a  spade,  Harry, 
I  will  find  out." 

"You're  fooling  us,"  said  Harry, 
hesitating. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  their  uncle. 


"Go  ahead.  Rose  and  I  will  wait 
here  until  you  bring  the  spade." 

"Well,  don't  tell  her  anything  till 
I  get  back,"  called  Harry,  running 
off  toward  the  tool  house,  with  the 
two  dogs  jumping  excitedly  about 
him. 

He  soon  returned  with  the  spade 
and  sank  down  on  the  ground,  hot 
and  panting*  Uncle  Jack  took  the 
spade  and  began  digging  carefully 
beside  one  of  the  peculiar  holes.  He 
dug  a  small  hole,  through  which  he 
opened  up  the  full  length  of  the  ver- 
tical tunnel,  which  was  made  just  as 
if  someone  had  thrust  a  small  pencil 
in  the  ground,  as  Harry  said.  Out 
of  this  tunnel  he  took  a  strange  lit- 
tle creature. 

"Oh,  what  a  funny  worm!"  ex- 
claimed Rose,  looking  at  it  as  it  lay 
on  Uncle  Jack's  notebook.  "It  has 
a  hump  on  the  top  of  its  back  and 
there  are  claw  things  on  the'hump!" 

"And  what  a  jaw!"  said  Harry. 
"I'll  bet  it  can  bite." 

"That  is  the  larva  of  a  tiger  bee- 
tle," said  Uncle  Jack.  "It  lies  in 
wait  just  at  the  mouth  of  its  tunnel, 
holding  on  by  these  six  legs  in  front 
and  by  its  hump  in  back.  When  a 
worm  comes  along,  or  a  bug  or  a  but- 
terfly alights  near  its  hole,  out  paps 
the  wicked  looking  head,  and  the 
worm  or  insect  is  seized    by  these 
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strong  jaws  and  pulled  inside, 
where  it  is  eaten  alive." 

"No  wonder  it  is  called  a  tiger," 
said  Rose. 

"But  it  was  not  at  the  top  of  the 
hole  when  you  got  it,"  said  Harry. 
"You  dug  it  out  of  the  bottom." 

"It  heard  us  coming,"  said  Uncle 
Jack.  "It  is  safe  from  birds  or 
other  enemies  because  it  drops  to  the 
bottom  of  its  tunnel  when  it  hears 
them  coming." 

"Does  it  eat  army  worms?"  asked 
Rose. 

"Yes,  or  any  other  worm  that 
crawls  on  the  ground." 

"Then  we  don't  care  if  the  birds 
can't  get  it,  do  we?" 

"Did  you  say  it  turned  into  a  bee- 
tle?" asked  Harry. 

"Yes,  in  the  spring  they  come  out 
as  tiger  beetles.  These  are  the 
bright  green  beetles  with  bronze 
spots  that  fly  from  under  your  feet 
and  always  alight  facing  you,  so  they 
can  watch  you." 

"I     know     them,"     said  Harry. 
"They  are  about  half  an  inch  long 
and  can  run  like  anything." 
.  "That's  the  one,"  said  Uncle  Jack 
"It  can  run  and  fly,  too." 

"I  found  one  once,"  said  Rose, 
"under  a  brick  in  the  garden.  It 
was  digging  a  hole.  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  about  it  then,  but  I  forgot." 

"It  was  no  doubt  burying  the  eggs 
that  later  on  hatched  out  into  the 
funny  wormsi,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 

"Well,"  said  Harry,  "I  never  used 
to  dream  there  were  such  a  lot  of 
things  to  be  learned  about  bugs  and 
worms-  I'm  going  to  leave  thisi 
spade  here  till  we  come  back.  Watch 
it,  Don."  And  they  went  up  the 
road,  with  Shep  following  them,  but 
Don  stayed  by  the  spade  and  looked 
wistfully  after  them. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verses  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  The  verse 
must  be  original.  In  awarding  the 
prizes  consideration  will  be  given  to 
writing,  neatness,  construction  of 
verse  and  the  originality  of  the  mat- 


ter. Try  to  say  something  the  others 
will  not  think  of.  Often  the  verses, 
while  good,  are  all  very  much  alike. 
Cive,  your  name,  age  and  address. 
Verses  should  be  addressed  to  Pic- 
ture Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Parmer,  Omaha.  All  verses 
must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
September  12. 


(Prize  Story.) 
Two  Duck^i 
By   Agnes   N.    Sanders,    Aged  12, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Papa  got  thirteen  duck  eggs  of  one 
of  the  neighbors  one  time.  There 
were  six  ducks  that    hatched,  and 
they  kept  dying  until  only  two  were 
left.     We     children    thought  they 
were  so  cute    when    papa  brought 
them  over  in  a  bucket.    The  old  hen 
had  hatched   them  in   the  granary. 
Papa   made  a  pen  in  the   yard  for 
them  and  mamma  fed  and  watered 
them. 

One  time  Bertha  and  I  drove  the 
old  hen  away  from  the  ducks.  We 
said  she  didn't  need  to  be  with  them 
any  more  and  put  her  out  of  the  yard 
and  left  the  ducks  in  the  yard.  We 
put  them  under  a  box  every  night  so 
that  the  rats  wouldn't  eat  them. 

One  night  I  was  putting  them  un- 
der the  box  the  same  as  usual,  when 
I  got  a  big  splinter  in  my  foot.  I 
ran  into  the  house  to  mamma  and 
told  her  how  I  got  it  in  my  foot,  and 
when  papa  came  over  from  milking 
he  took  all  the  splinter  out,  he 
thought.  But  it  didn't  seem  to  get 
any  better,  so  papa  took  me  to  the 
doctor,  and  he  got  the  splinter  out 
by  chloroforming  me.  It  was  deep 
in  my  foot  and  was  an  inch  long. 
That  was  six  years  ago. 

One  of  the  ducks  died  more  than 
a  month  ago.    Mv  aunt  has  some 


ducks  nearly  grown  now  and  they 
are  company  for  our  other  duck.  She 
goes  around  with  them  and  acts  as 
if  they  were  her  ducks  and  is  awfully 
proud  of  them. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Which? 

By  Arthur  Jensen,  Aged  13,  Rock- 
ville,  Neb. 

One  day  last  spring  I  made  a 
chickencoop  for  my  fourteen  little 
chickens-  The  coop  was  on  a  foun- 
dation two  feet  high.  After  it  was 
done  my  brothers  made  fun  of  it  be- 
cause it  was  so  high.  They  said 
those  on  the  ground  were  better. 
When  evening  came  I  drove  my 
chickens  into  the  coop  I  had  made. 

That  night  it  rained  three  inches 
and  nearly  everything  was  flooded. 
In  the  morning  I  went  to  look  at  my 
chickens  and  they  were  dry  and 
happy  as  the  night  before.  But 
when  I  went  to  look  at  mama's 
chickens,  which  were  in  coops  on  the 
ground,  they  were  all  drowned. 


Additional  Stories 

Mary  T.  Heelan,  Arabia,  Neb.;  Rhoda 
Spangler,  Arlington,  Neb.;  Mabel  McCul- 
lough,  Concord,  Neb.;  Marie  Carr.  Lan- 
der, Wyo. ;  Kathryne  K.  Parker,  Klon- 
dyke,  Ariz. 


SISTER'S  TRICK 
But  It  All  Came  Out  Right 


How  a  sister  played  a  trick  that 
brought  rosy  health  to  a  coffee  fiend 
is  an  interesting  tale: 

"I  was  a  coffee  fiend- — a  trem- 
bling, nervous,  physical  wreck,  yet 
clinging  to  the  poison  that  stole 
away  my  strength.  I  mocked  at 
Postum  and  would  have  none  of  it. 

"One  day  my  sister  substituted  a 
cup  of  piping  hot  Postum  for  my 
morning  cup  of  coffee,  but  did  not 
tell  me  what  it  was.  I  noticed  the 
richness  of  it  and  remarked  that  the 
'coffee'  tasted  fine,  but  my  sister 
did  not  tell  me  I  was  drinking 
Postum  for  fear  I  might  not  take 
any  more. 

She  kept  the  secret  and  kept  giv- 
ing me  Postum  instead  of  coffee  un- 
til I  grew  stronger,  more  tireless, 
got  a  better  color  in  my  sallow 
cheeks  and  a  clearness  to  my  eyes; 
then  she  told  me  of  the  health-giv- 
ing, nerve-strengthening  life  saver 
she  had  given  me  in  place  of  my 
morning  coffee. 

"From  that  time  I  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Postum,  and  no  words  can 
do  justice  in  telling  the  good  this 
cereal  drink  did  me.  I  will  not  try 
to  tell  it,  for  only  after  having  used 
it  can  one  be  convinced  of  its 
merits." 

Ten  days'  trial  shows  Postum's 
power  to  rebuild  what  coffee  has  de- 
stroyed. 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs- 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 
Regular    Postum — must    be  well 
boiled.    15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly.  30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 
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Follow  your 
business  closely 

by  keeping  not  merely  a 
record  of  weights,  but  also  a 
Kodak  picture  record  of  your 
stock  at  various  ages,  and  the 
development  under  different 
food  conditions,  —  file  in  an 
album  for  reference.  Such  a 
record  will  enable  you  to  fol- 
low your  business  more  close- 
ly, because  it  is  a  record  you 
can  keep,  and  the  pictures 
will  tell  the  facts. 

KODAKS,  $6.00  and  up. 
BROWNIES,  $1.00  to  $12.00. 

Ask/or  free  catalogue  at  your  dealers, 
or  we  will  mail  it, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
398  State  Street,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 


To  Become 

Chauffeurs  and 
$75  to  $150  per 
yourself  for  a  pay- 
into  business  fox 


AUTO 


Experts. 

Mechanics  g  e  C 
month  Equip 
ing  position  or  get 
yourself  Largest, 


best  school  New  building,  big  machine  shops.  All  types  ol 
Autos    Electric  starting  and  lighting  systems.   Free  catalogue 

American  Auto  College,  104  Auto  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

wet  U9 
,  show  you  \ 
'  the  best 
paying  canvassing  business  In  the 
United  States.   Write  today  to  the 
largest  makers  of  transparent  handled  knives 
and  razors  for  proof.     A  postal  card  will  do 

NOVEITY  CUTLERY  CO,  218  Ba  St,  CANTON,  OHIO 


AGENTS 


Latest    Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERY  VjfOMAN   HE*  OWN  PRESSMAKCT 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 

Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we    publish  four 
times  a    year     the  well-known 
fashion  book,  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DSESMAIIB." 

The  Spring:  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Sammir  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Pall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter.  Fashion  Number  is 
ready   November  1. 

The  i.riee  in  f>  rents  a  copy  or  2'i 
M'lits  a  year,  "EVERT  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coate,  "Waists,  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques, 
Underwear,  Babv  Clothes.  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Olrls.  etc.  etc.  Kvery 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
sewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERT 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DBE18MAIEE" 
tour  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  make  clothes  it  illustrates 
iind  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Ladles.  Misses  and  Child 
■  Iron. 


OUR  SPECIAL^  OFFER — IF  you  use 
pattern*,  or  If  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  In  thla  or  any  other  Issue  of 
onr  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  Intent  ilinc  of  "EVERT  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Juat  eend  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha.  Nefc. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


6322— Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  Linen,  madras 
or  crepe  de  chine  can  be  used  to  make 
this  shirtwaist.  The  waist  closes  at  the 
front  and  can  be  used  with  either  the 
long  or  short  sleeves.  The  high  or  turn- 
down collar  can  be  used.  The  pattern  6323 
is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  -12  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
30-inch  material. 

6364— Ladies'  Skirt.  This  plain  two-gore 
skirt  is  one  of  the  fashionable  peg-top 
designs.  The  material  widens  out  just  at 
the  hrpa  and  thus  a  little  fullness  is  given 
in  both  front  and  back.  The  raised  or 
regulation  waistline  may  be  usod.  The 
pattern  0364  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6512— Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  This  shows  a 
simple  style  for  the  tailored  effects.  The 
tucks  are  in  front,  only  the  closing  is 
made  with  the  usual  box  plait.  The  col- 
lar can  be  detachable  or  form  part  of  the 
waist.  The  pattern  6512  is  cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch  material. 

6825— Ladies'  Dress.  Linen  or  serge  can 
be  used  lor  this  dress.  The  dress  closes 
at  the  left  side  of  the  front  and  can  be 
made  with  either  the  long  or  short 
sleeves.  The  three-gore  skirt  can  have 
either  the  high  or  regulation  Waistline. 
The  pattern  6825  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 5  yards  of  36-inch  material  and  \i- 
yard  of  27~inch  contrasting  goods. 

6549—  Girls'  Dress.  Any  of  the  wash  ma- 
terials can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting 
material.  The  -  dress  closes  at  the  front 
and  can  be  made  with  either  the  long  or 
short  sleeves.  The  pattern  provides  for 
a  pair  of  bloomers,  which  are  attached 
to  an  underwaist.  The  pattern  6549  is  cut 
in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Age  8  years 
requires  4  yards  of  36-inch  material  and 
%-yard  of  36-inch  material  for  the  under- 
waist. 

6551— Children's  Dress.  Serge,  linen  or 
gingham  can  be  used  for  this  dress.  The 
dress  is  made  in  the  box-plaited  style  and 
closes  at  the  back.  The  long  or  short 
sleeves  can  be  U6ed.  The  pattern  6551  is 
cut  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  Age  8 
years  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial and  %-yard  of  27-inch  contrasting 
goods. 

6550—  Ladies'  Apron.  This  apron  is  cut 
on  sacque  lines,  plain  from  shoulder  to 
hem.  It  may  have  the  neck  high,  round 
or  square.  The  closing  is  in  the  back. 
Gingham,  calico  and  other  wash  materi- 
als are  used  for  this  apron.  The  pattern 
6550  is  cut  in  sizes  small,  medium  and 
large.  Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 


All  Patterns  on  This  P»ge  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very   sure  to  write 


your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to  j  ifliren  give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 1  tern  Department,  Twentieth  Century 
tern  you  want.    When  ordering  for  chil-  I  Farmsr. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Reckoning 

What  do  they  reck  who  sit  aloof  on 
thrones, 

Or  in  the  chambered  chancelleries  apart, 
Playing  the  game  of  state  with  subtle 

If  so  be  they  may  win,  what  wretched 
groans  ,  L 

Rise   from   red   fields,   what  unrecorded 

bones  ■.  Li 

Bleach  within  shallow  graves,  what  bit- 
ter smart 

Pierce  the  widowed    or    the  orphaned 

The  unhooded  horror  for  which  naught 
atones:  • 

A  word,  a  pen  stroke,  and  this  might  not 

be! 

But  vengeance,  power  lust,  festering  jeal- 
ousy, .  ,, 
Triumph,     and     grim    carnage  stalks 
abroad. 

Hark!  Hear  that  ominous  bugle  on  the 
■wind!  .        .  ,, 

And  they  who  might  have  stayed  it.  shall 
they  find 

No  reckoning  within  the  courts  of  God.' 
—Clinton  Scollard  in  New  York  Sun. 

Rural  School  Teachers 
Many  rural  schools  report  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  good  teachers,  and 
more  difficult  to  retain  teachers  that 
have  been  secured  and  have  proved 
themselves  competent.  Not  only  is 
this  a  serious   problem  confronting 


the  rural  boards  and  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  hut  it  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  the  normal  schools,  where 
the  teachers  receive  their  training 
These  schools  want  to  be  able  to  fur- 
nish teachers  for  the  rural  districts 
and  very  often  the  graduates  refuse 
to  take  the  country  schools. 

To  help  them  solve  this  problem 
and  to  discover  why  they  were  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  persuading  their  pu- 
pils to  take  the  rural  schools,  one 
normal  school  in  North  Dakota  asked 
the  following  questions  of  its  senior 
class: 

"Are  you  willing  to  accept  a  rural 
school  position?"  "If  not,  why  not?" 

Just  how  the  seniors  in  this  class 
felt  on  the  subject  may  be  judged 
from  the  answers,  giving  their 
reasons  for  being  unwilling  to  teach 
in  country  schools.  We  quote  these 
answers  from  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion: 

Poor  buildings,  poorly  heated  and 
ventilated. 


Yards  small,  treeless  and  dirty. 
Lack  of  equipment. 
No  janitor. 
Too  many  grades. 
Too  short  periods. 
Irregular  attendance. 
Terms  often  too  short. 
Salaries  often  too  low. 
Unsatisfatcory  boarding  places. 
No  good  place  to  study. 
Boarding  place  often  too  far  "from 
school. 

Too  much  exposure — and  not  to 
the  weather  alone- 
Little    or   no   chance    to  attend 

church. 

Too  few  lectures,  entertainments, 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Too  few  agreeable  companions. 
Can  very  seldom  get  to  town. 
Too  lonesome. 

Little  chance  for  advancement — 
why  go  to  a  normal  school  if  not  for 
something  better? 

Perhaps  those  graduates  were  un- 
fair and  prejudiced.     Without  doubt 
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some  of  them  were.  Perhaps  condi- 
tions are  not  as  they  describe.  How- 
ever, they  must  have  some  reason 
for  thinking  that  such  conditions 
exist  in  rural  schools.  You  may 
think  the  teacher  expects  too  much, 
but  remember,  she  expects  no  more 
than  she  is  able  to  get  in  the  town 
and  city  schools,  if  she  can  secure  a 
town  or  city  position.  It  may  be 
asking  too  much  to  remedy  these  de- 
fects in  the  rural  schools,  if  they 
exist,  but  only  by  so  doing  can  the 
country  secure  as  competent  teach- 
ers as  the  towns  and  cities  can. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


The  Table  Oilcloth 
I  have  read  articles  lately  suggest- 
ing the  use  of  oilcloth  on  the  dining 
table  as  being  more  economical  than 
white  tablecloths.  A  white  table- 
cloth is  not  always  immaculate,  but 
it  certainly  helps  teach  children,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  family,  neat- 
ness. The  oilcloth  incites  to  untidi- 
ness at  the  table;  men  feel  they  may 
lop  just  any  way  on  an  oilcloth,  and 
children  know  if  a  thing  is  spilled  or 
spattered  it  has  done  "no  harm."  It 
hasn't  to  the  oilcloth  table  cover,  but 
it  has  to  the  child's  mind,  as  it  has 
helped  along  a  habit  of  carelessness. 

Another  great  point  which,  to  my 
notion,  makes  the  white  linen  table- 
cloth more  utilitarian  than  even  a 
colored  one,  or  the  oilcloth,  is  the 
fact  that  the  white  tablecloth  makes 
less  work.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
who  will  hold  up  their  hands  in  hor- 
ror at  this  idea,  but  it  is  true.  The 
oilcloth  needs  washing  after  every 
meal,  at  least  a  good  wiping  off. 
Now,  take  the  aggregate  washings 
and  wipings  of  the  oilcloth  for  a 
week  and  compare  the  time  spent  in 
this  work  with  the  time  required  to 
wash  and  iron  a  tablecloth.  I  believe 
the  actual  time  and  labor  spent  over 
the  oilcloth  exceed  the  time  and  la- 
bor spent  on  the  tablecloth. 

I  live  on  a  farm  of  some  700  acres, 
and  there  is  always  a  hired  man  or 
two  or  ten,  as  the  case  may  be.  With 
the  ordinary  family  (with  help)  we 
can  use  a  tablecloth  a  week.  We 
turn  it  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
and  sometimes,  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent or  extra  soiling,  a  tray  cloth  or 
napkin  is  spread  over  the  soiled 
places.  This  can  hardly  be  done  with 
a  lightweight  tablecloth,  but  a  good, 
heavy  quality  of  table  linen  seems  to 
stjay  clean  much .  longer  than  a  thin 
quality  does. 

Now,  as  to  the  expense  of  the  ta- 
blecloths. We  have  used  three  ta- 
blecloths of  the  heavy  type  men- 
tioned for  three  years  and  more  as 
every-day  cloths,  and  they  are  not 
yet  worn  out.  Their  first  cost  was 
not  very  great.  I  feel  sure  a  linen 
tablecloth  will  outwear  (an  oilcloth. 
Now,  in  making  every-day  table- 
cloths, as  I  say,  I  get  a  heavy  real 
linen.  A  cotton  cloth  is  not  as  good, 
no  matter  how  well  mercerized,  be- 
cause the  cotton  washes  much  harder 
and  stains  and  holds  stains  easier. 
We  never  seem  to  have  any  trouble 
with  stains,  because  we  put  the  ta- 
ble linen  in  cold  water  over  night  be- 
fore washing,  but  we  do  not  put  it  to 
soak  with  a  lot  of  other  dirty  clothes, 
which  make  it  grimier  than  it  ever 
would  be  itself.  We  do  not  get  a 
cloth  to  hang  down  very  far  over  the 
edges  of  the  table,  as  it  gets  into 
the  men's  laps  and  so  gets  soiled 


that  way.  For  an  every-day  cloth  we 
get  a  cloth  about  sixty-four  to  sev- 
enty inches  wide,  the  narrower  width 
preferred,  and  we  get  it  to  hang 
down  over  the  ends  of  the  table 
about  an  equal  distance  to  the  side 
fall  of  the  cloth.  This  does  not  give 
us  a  lot  of  extra  length  and  width 
to  iron.  These  cloths  are  easily 
washed,  and,  if  ironed  well,  as  I  say, 
may  be  used  a  week  with  reasonable 
care.  A  tablecloth  left  on  the  line 
until  it  is  dew  wet  will  be  ideal  for 
ironing.  We  always  iron  our  cloths 
on  both  sides,  wrong  and  right,  as 
this  leaves  a  clean,  smooth  surface 
whichever  side  is  used,  and  we  iron 
them  dry.  The  smooth  linen  does 
not  catch  the  dirt  that  a  rough  cloth 
would.  I  haTdly  dare  say  it,  but 
these  common  tablecloths  are  even 
hemstitched.    I  look  at  it  that  they 


last  as  long  and  look  better  and  seem 
nicer,  that  it  pays,  but  each  person 
has  her  own  ideas  and  solves  her  own 
problems  to  suit  herself. 

The  white  tablecloth  is  prefered 
over  the  colored  one,  because  it  looks 
better  and  it  stays  clean  just  as  long. 
You  can  see  a  spot  on  a  white  cloth 
better,  perhaps,  but,  then,  as  long  as 
the  soil  is  there  why  not  know  it? 
The  white  cloth  can  be  boiled  or 
bleached,  while  the  colored  cloth 
subjected  to  hard  wear  sometimes 
(perhaps  not  always)  gets  stained 
and  spotted  so  that  even  when  washed 
it  is  not  very  attractive  looking.  I 
favor  white  for  many  things,  because 
it  does  not  fade  and  can  be  subjected 
to  any  kind  of  cleaning  desired.  The 
farm  tables  I  see  are  as  attractive  as 
the  city  tables,  and  very  often  hold 
much  better  meals.     The  idea  that 


because   one  lives  on   a   farm  all 
daintiness  and  decencies  must  be  for- 
gone should  be  an  exploded  theory. 
South  Dakota.     MRS*.  A.  H.  M. 


Fair  time  means  vacation  time  for 
a  large  number  of  us.  There  are 
few  who  cannot  go  either  to  their 
state  or  county  fair  or  to  some  local 
celebration.  It  does  us  all  good  to 
get  away  from  home  a  few  days, 
even  if  it  is  necessary  to  work  twice 
as  hard  after  returning  to  make  up 
for  lost  time- 


It  seems  foolish  to  begin  thinking 
about  woolen  dresses  and  furs  when 
the  thermometer  is  hovering  around 
the  90  mark,  but  we  feel  more  fool- 
ish when  the  winter  arrives  sud- 
denly, as  it  has  a  habit  of  doing,  and 
catches  us  unprepared. 


Please  remember,  the  National  Cloak 
and  Suit  Company  twenty-six  years  ago 
originated  this  plan  of  selling  the  very 
newest  styles  direct  from  New  York  Citv, 
as  soon  as  they  come  out,  at  bargain 
prices— with  transportation  charges  pre- 
paid all  over  the  country.  And  this  house 
is  still  the  foremost  fashion  and  bargain 
house  in  America  today. 

Countless  women — probably  your  best- 
dressed  friends —  wear  the  newest  styles 
and  save  money  on  every  purchase  through 
the  "National."  So  can  you!  Mail 
this  coupon  today. 

Fill  This  Coupon  In  and 
Send  It  Right  Away 

|  NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO.  216 
•  .  216  Wert  24th  St..  New  York  Citj 

■  Please  send  me.  Free,  my  copy  of  the 

■  "National"  Money-Saving  Fall  Style  Book. 

S  Name  _  

i 

■  Address  

■ 

■ 

|   .inn 


If  you  want  the  biggest,  hand- 
somest "  'National'  '  Style  Book, 
'filled  with  the  very  latest  Fall  and 
Winter  fashions  at  real  bargain 
prices,  then  tear  out  the  coupon  in 
the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  this 
space,  fill  it  in  and  mail  it  at  once. 

Your  new  "National"  Fall  Style  Book 
shows  all  the  becoming  new  styles.  It 
will  be  to  you  a  book  of  interest  and 
pleasure  and  saving.  No  other  Style  Book 
offers  you  such  a  carefully  selected,  such 
a  closely  studied  assortment  of  everything 
desirable  in  Fall  and  Winter  apparel. 
And  no  other  Style  Book  offers  you 
such  big  bargains. 

No  Agents 
No'Branches 


The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

We  prepay  postage  and  express- 
age  on  all  our  goods  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Every  "National" 
garment  is  sold  under  the  "Na- 
tional" Guarantee,  which  says 
that  you  may  return  any  garment 
not  satisfactory  to  you  and  we  will 
refund  your  money  and  pay  post- 
ageor  express  charges  both  ways. 


Waist*  $  .49  to  $7.96 

Skirt*   1.98  to  7.98 

Ladles'  811k  and  Serge  Dresses  2.98  to  27.00 

Ladles'  Ready-Made  Salts   7.98  to  15.98 

Ladles"  Hats  49  to  6.98 

Ladles'  Ooats  4.69  to  26.00 

Fur*  1.96  to  16,98 

Ladles'  Shoes  86  to  S.96 

Pettiooat*  29  to  4.9S 

House  Dresses  and  Kimonos  69  to  4.9S 

8l0T**  17  to  2.78 

Corset*  49  to 

Mnslln  Underwear  IB  to 

Sweaters  49  to 

Bilk  and  Serge  Dresses  (or  Misses  and 

Small  Women   2.98  to  14.98 

Ooats  (or  Misses  and  Small  Women  4.98  to  16.98 

Suits  (or  Misses  and  Small  Women        7.98  to  15.98 

Boys'  and  Young  Men's  Clothing   2.49  to  12.98 

Junior  Misses'  Dresses   1.69  to  8.98 

Junior  Misses'  Coats   3.98  to  9.98 

Junior  Misses'  Suit*   6.98  to  10.98 

Children's  Dresses  60  to  6.98 

Children's  Coats   2.98  to 

Children's,  Misses'  and  Infants'  Shoes..  .29  to 
Infants'  Dresses  and  Coats  29  to 


5.00 
3.9S 
4.96 


6.98 
2  95 
5.75 


And  all  kinds  o(  Apparel  (or  Ladle*, 
Misses  and  Children 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

216  West  24th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Choosing  a  Tractor 


You  get  in  a  Hart-Parr  27  B. 
H.  P.  Oil  Tractor,  all  the  good 
features  the  "Corn  Belt"  farmer 
demands  in  a  tractor. 

For  the  Hart-Parr  "27"  is  built 
especially  for  Corn  Belt  farms  of 
160  to  300  acres.  And  you  get 
in  it  these  four  great  features: 
Reliability,  simplicity,  adaptabil- 
ity and  economy  of  operation  and 
up-keep — all  at  a  price  you  ca.ii 
afford  to  pay. 

We  are  the  pioneer  builders  of 
oil  tractors.  So  you  get  in  this 
Hart-Parr  "27"  a  field  and  trac- 
tor building  experience  found  in 
no  other  makes.  And  we  build 
with  big  margins  of  safety  and 
strength.  All  this  assures  you  a 
tractor  built  on  time-tried,  field- 
tested  lines — the  best  guarantee 
of  reliability. 

The  Hart-Parr  "27"  has  fewer 
manufactured  parts  than  any 
other.  It  contains  only  300. 
Others  contain  S00  to  1,500  each. 
Fewer  parts  mean  fewer  compli- 
cations— less  chance  for  break- 
age. The  main  frame  is  a  sin- 
gle rugged  cast- 
ing. Drivers 
are  solid  steel 
castings  —  not 
built  up  nor 
pieced — and  are 
cast  with  our 
famous  wave 
formlugs.  These 
give  3 1  %  great- 
er surface  con- 
tact than  others. 
All  this  means 
the  last  word  in 
simpl  icitv  of 
of  construction. 


Hart-Parr  "27"  Com  Belt  Tractor 


NOTE — The  Hart-Parr  "27,! 
with  the  Hart-Parr  "35," 


The  Hart-Parr  "27"  is  a  gen- 
eral purpose  outfit.  Use  it  for 
plowing.  Disc,  seed,  harrow, 
harvest,  thresh,  haul,  fill  silos, 
shred  corn  and  grind  feed  with 
it.  It  does  all  this  better,  quicker 
and  cheaper  than  horses  or  other 
mechanical  power.  That's  adapt- 
ability. 

The  Hart-Parr  "27"  burns 
CHEAPEST  KEROSENE,  light 
load,  heavy  load  or  no  load,  and 
does  it  efficiently  and  econom- 
ically. Kerosene  costs  less  than 
gasoline  or  horse  feed.  The  cost 
of  up-keep,  too,  is  surprisingly 
low.  So  the  "27"  is  economical 
in  all  respects. 

Due  to  mammoth  output,  mod- 
ern machinery  and  efficient 
methods,  the  Hart-Parr  "27"  is 
the  lowest  priced  tractor  on  the 
market,  horse  power  and  quality 
considered.  Many  tractors  cost 
much  more.  None  give  you  the 
same  satisfactory  service,  year 
in  and  year  out.  No  other  power 
investment  returns  as  big  a 
profit. 

All  this  should  lead  you  to 
choose  a  Hart- 
Parr  '•27"  when 
you  buy  farm 
power.  The 
"27"  will  make 
money  for  you 
and  save  money 
for  you.  Our  lit- 
erature describ- 
ing the  entire 
Hart-Parr  line 
and  our  data  on 
nower  farming 
costs  are  safe 
guides  for  the 
buyer.  Write  for 
it  today. 


is  identical  in  design  and  construction 
exhibited  at  Fremont  Demonstration. 


HART-PARR  CO.,  254  Lawler  St.,  Charles  City,  la. 


Fortunes  Are  Being  Made 


in  Tin  in  the  High  Andes 


(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 
-J^P^IORURO,  Bolivia.-Tin  is  now  king 
I  in  Bolivia.  Thin  country  once 
1  produced  one-third  of  all  th 
silver  mined  in  the  world.  It 
is  now  turning  out  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  the  tin,  and  it  has 
such  vast  deposits  of  that  mineral  that 
it  will  some  day  drive  the  mines  of 
Malaysia  and  Cornwall  out  of  existence. 
Tin  is  found  almost  everywhere  in  the 
western  chain  of  the  Andes.  It  is  mined 
on  the  high  slopes  about  Lake  Titicaca, 
and  there  are  great  tin  deposits  in  the 
main  ranges  of  the  Cordillera  Real  and 
its  numerous  spurs.  Right  here  in  the 
heart  of  the  Bolivian  plateau,  eight  hours' 
ride  by  train  from  La  Paz,  is  a  tin  mine, 
out  of  which  they  have  been  taking  ore 
for  generations.  The  mine  has  a  tunnel 
that  starts  into  it  out  of  the  very  heart 


from  daylight  to  dark,  and  their  earning 
are  about  50  cents  of  our  money.  They 
are  paid  by  the  amount  that  they  do, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  i  got 
them  to  stop  work  and  pose  for  my  pic- 
ture. 

Fifty  Cents  for  Day's  Work 

Nearly  all  of  these  girls  were  chewing 
coca  and  their  cheeks  were  swelled  out 
by  the  fat  quids  inside  them.  While  I 
waited  some  of  the  miners  came  out  and 
I  photographed  them.  I  asked  as  to  wages 
and  they  told  me  they  were  paid  about  50 
cents  for  ten  or  eleven  hours'  work  un- 
derground. The  men  are  brought  up  in 
the  mines  and  are  skilled  in  the  handling 
of  ore. 

The  mining  company  that  owns  this 
mountain  of  minerals  has  three  different 
properties,  all  of  which  are  producing  sil- 


The  Old  Potosi  Mint 


HACKNEY  AUTO-PLOW 

THE  "ONE-MAN"  OUTFIT 

^asoline-Kerosene-Burning  Motor — Heavy  Transmission — Leads  the  Word  as  a 
Combination  Tractor  and  Farm  Power  Machine  for  Plowing,  Seeding,  Discing, 
Harrowing.  Harvesting,  Road  Grading,  Orchard  work,  Hauling,  Grinding  Feed, 
.'-'.wing  Wood,  Threshing,  etc.    Send  for  our  literature. 

HACKNEY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,      574  Prior  Avenue,      St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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%  Bargain  Day 
X  on  Cuts  


You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
for  8  cents  per  square  inch, 
cash  with  order — not  less 
than  75  cents  for  any  one 
cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write 
at  once,  as  we  have  only  one 
of  each  kind.  Address, 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  jf 

Omaha,  Neb.  * 


BIG  DOLL 

FREE  to  GIRLS 

AND  A  SET  of  DOLL  FURNITURE 
Tills  SLEEPING  DOLL  Is  a  treat  big 
beauty,  NEARLY  HALF  A  YARD  TALL 

ami  beautifully  drened  in  satin  and  laces. 
Has  curly  hair,  pearly  teeth,  rosy  cheeks, 
cloves  Its  eyes  and  goes  to  sleep.  Beauti- 
fully dressed,  trimmed  underwear,  stock- 
ings and  shoes  that  can  be  taken  off.  You 
can  have  this  beautiful  Doll  f  01  distribut- 
ing only  8  of  our  handsome  pictures  at 
25  cents  each.     Everybody  wants  them 
and  will  take  some  on  our  liberal  offer. 
We  also  Include  Set  of  Doll  Furniture, 
consisting;  of  Table  and  Four  Chairs— 
of  Bamboo  —  made  In  far-off  Japan. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

your  name  and  address.  We  send  the  pic- 
tures free  and  take  back  If  you  can't  dispose  of. 

M.  0.  SEITZ.u-u-aiCHICAQO 


When  writing  to  advertisers  kindly  mention  this  magazine. 


of  the  city,  and  one  has  to  walk  through 
this  less  than  half  a  mile  before  he  comes 
to  the  workings.  These  have  been  ex- 
tended to  a  depth  of  700  feet,  with  solid 
tin  all  the  way.  No  one  knows  how  far 
down  the  ore  goes.  The  mine  was  worked 
by  the  Spaniards  for  silver,  but  later  on 
changed  from  silver  to  tin  and  the  bulk 
cf  the  product  is  now  in  that  metal. 
Tin  and  Stone  Sandwich 

The  tin  ore  lies  in  veins  between  layers 
of  rock.  It  is  the  meat  of  a  mighty  stone 
sandwich  that  has  to  be  blasted  out  and 
carried  to  the  surface.  There  the  great 
chunks  of  tin  and  rock  are  broken  to 
pieces  and  sorted  over  by  Indian  women, 
who  pick  out  all  the  ore  that  will  pay  to 
be  sent  away  for  reduction. 

During  my  stay  here  I  visited  this  mine. 
Back  of  the  buildings  containing  the  ma- 
chinery of  its  main  works  are  mounds  of 
broken  stone  and  piles  of  valuable  ore. 
The  mounds  look  like  gravel.  They  are 
the  waste  of  the  mine,  having  only  about 
1  per  cent  of  the  metal.  The  good  ore 
looks  like  that  of  silver  or  lead.  It  Is 
so  dull  in  color  that  no  one  would  imagine 
that  it  could  produce  the  shine  one  finds 
on  a  new  dishpan  or  wash  boiler. 

I  spent  some  time  watching  the  Indian 
women  at  work.  The  ore  comes  out  in 
chunks,  some  of  which  are  ten  times 
as  big  as  your  head.  The  women  break 
the  chunks  into  pieces  with  heavy  steel 
hammers  and  pick  out  the  bits  that  con- 
tain tin  and  silver.  They  have  faces  the 
color  of  copper,  and  as  they  sit  on  the 
ground  pounding  away  their  black  bare 
feet  and  rosy  bare  calves  can  be  seen 
showing  out  from  under  their  very  full 
skirts.  They  are  dirty  and  frowsy  and 
their  hair  and  bodies  form  the  homes  of 
unmentionable  Insects.  They  are  muscu- 
lar. Their  continual  pounding  gives  them 
large  arms  and  they  are  noted  for  the 
alzc  of  their  biceps.   They  keep  at  the  Job 


ver  and  tin.  It  has  hundreds  of  miners 
and  keeps  250  women  at  work.  The  Oruro 
mines  have  always  paid  well,  and  today 
they  are  producing  good  dividends.  I  vis- 
ited them  when  I  was  here  some  years 
ago,  and  before  the  railroad  to  La  Paz 
had  yet  been  constructed.  The  fuel  then 
used  was  the  llama  manure,  brought  in 
by  caravans  from  all  over  the  country. 

It  took  four  tons  of  that  stuff  to  run 
the  forty-horsepower  engine  twenty-four 
hours,  and  I  remember  going  with  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  mine  into  the  pit 
where  the  fuel  was  stored.  It  then  con- 
tained 150,000  pounds  of  llama  droppings. 
The  stuff  looked  like  gray  bullets  or 
gravel,  and  it  was  as  dry  as  a  bone  and 
gave  forth  no  smell. 

Today  the  company  is  using  coal  at  a 
cost  of  about  150  a  ton  It  has  installed 
the  most  modern  machinery,  and  it  is 
saving  money  by  employing  anthracite 
gas  engines  that  give  a  75  per  cent  fuel 
efficiency,  using  one  pound  and  a  half  of 
anthracite  per  hoursepower  per  hour.  This 
saves  a  great  deal  in  a  region  where  the 
coal  freights  from  the  sea  coast  are  from 
$25  to  $30  per  ton. 

Millions  Thrown  Away 

I  have  already  written  of  the  mines  of 
Potosi  that  were  opened  up  by  the  Svan- 
iirds.  Since  their  beginning  they  have 
produced  three  or  four  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  silver,  and  it  is  now  thought 
millions  of  dollars  more  were  thrown 
away  in  the  tin  which  was  mixed  with 
the  silver.  The  people  did  not  understand 
tho  value  of  the  baser  metal.  They  could 
not  realize  that  it  might  some  day  be 
worth  $1,100  a  ton,  which  has  been  its  sell- 
ing price  within  the  last  year,  although 
it  Is  now  very  much  less.  So  they  took 
out  the  silver  and  left  the  tin  on  the 
dumps,  whence  It  has  been  washed  away 
by  the  streams.  All  this  Is  changed  and 
the  great  profit  Is  now  in  the  tin.  the 
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The  General 
says:" 

There  are  many  plausible  "tests" 
of  roofing,  but  there  is  only  one 
true  test — the  proof  on  the  roof. 

Therefore,  roof  your  buildings — 
every  building  on  the  farm — with 

Certain- teed 

ROOFING 

—the  roofing  with  a  15-year-ser- 
vice-guarantee.The  three  biggest 
roofing;  mlUs  in  the  world  are  behind  it, 
to  make  that  guarantee  good. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-  teed 
Roofingin  rolls  and  shingles-made  by 
the  General  Hoofing-  Mfg.  Co.,  world's 
laroest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111..  York.  Pa. 


CABFENTEB  PAPER  CO.,    -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing-. 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LEGE 

ON  ALL  LIVE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  is 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IK  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANGE, 
SCAB,  RIMCWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FLIES 

For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Writs  for  Free  Booklets 

PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       -       -  MICHIGAN 


STANDARD  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

of  your  own  and  clear  $15  to  $20  or  more 
a  day  with  our  well  drilling  machines. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes  with  some 
one  of  our  59  styles  and  sizes.  Use 
any  power.  Made  for  drilling 
earth,  rock  and  for  mineral 
prospecting.  Specially  adapted 
to  boring  wells  for  irrigation. 
Standard  far  46  years,  all  over 
the  world.  Large  catalogue 
No.  120  FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works 

Central  Office  and  Works: 
-       AURORA,  ILL. 
Chicago  Office:  Pint  National 
Bank  Building 


Fotcsi  owners  having  originated  a  syndi- 
cate to  operate  the  property  on  a  silver 
basis.  They  will  work  the  mines  almost 
solely  for  tin  and  will  capitalize  them 
largely  on  their  fame  in  the  past  as  sil- 
ver producers. 

There  are  other  tin  mines  of  enormous 
value  in  the  Potosi  district.  La  Salva- 
dora  has  produced  as  much  as  1,700,000 
pounds  of  pure  tin  in  a  month  and  the 
Uncia  mines  are  now  yielding  more  than' 
a  half  million  pounds  of  that  mineral 
every  twelve  hoursi.  The  Uncia  mines  are 
the  property  of  Simon  I.  Patino,  who 
might  be  called  the  tin  king  of  the  world. 
He  is  worth  many  millions,  and  it  all 
comes  from  tin. 

Tin  King  of  the  World 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Patino 
was  a  poor  clerk,  working  for  a  few  dol- 
lars a  month.  He  had  Indian  blood  in 
his  veins,  and  no  one  supposed  he  would 
ever  be  more  than  a  hireling.  Then  he 
found  this  prospect  and  tried  to  get  his 
employers  to  work  it.  They  had  no  faith 
in  him  or  his  property,  and  so  he  de- 
nounced the  claim  for  himself.  In  some 
way  he  managed  to  get  a  small  capital. 
At  first  he  practically  lived  in  the  mine, 
laboring  there  with  the  few  Indians  he 
could  hire  at  low  wages.  He  finally  struck 
a  rich  vein  and  since  then  the  mine  has 
paid  as  high  as  $5,000,000  a  year.  It  some- 
times yields  as  much  as  $200,0(10  a  month. 

Patino  has  suddenly  jumped  from  pov- 
erty to  extravagant  riches  and  he  has 
hard  work  to  invest  the  surplus.  He  is 
interested  in  banks  and  he  has  bought 
houses  and  haciendas  and  mines  of  va- 
rious kinds.  He  has  built  a  railroad  from 
the  Antofagasta  line  to  Uncia  to  get  his 
ore  out  to  the  steamers;  and  is  installing 
the  best  machinery.  Of  late  years  he  has 
been  living  in  Paris  and  his  properties 
are  now  managed  by  agents.  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to  the  great  blocks  of  tin 
from  the  Patino  mines  that  will  be  shown 
at  the  world's  fair  at  San  Francisco. 

I  hear  other  romances  of  tin  fortunes 
made  on  these  Bolivian  highlands.  One 
relates  to  a  German  mechanic  named 
Kemp,  who  opened  a  mine  when  tin  was 
selling  for  $1,100  a  ton.  He  had  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  the  property  to  a  Chilean 
syndicate,  which  paid  him  $100,000  in  cash 
and  an  equal  amount  in  the  shares  of  the 
mines,  which  were  then  estimated  at  par. 

Romances  of  Mine  Owners 

Kemp  had  no  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  money,  and  he  supposed  that  his  $100,- 
000  would  last  him  forever.  He  took  it 
and  went  off  to  Europe.  He  spent  right 
and  left  and  within  less  than  two  years 
his  fortune  was  gone.  He  then  camei 
back  to  Chile,  expecting  to  get  another 
$100,000  by  the  sale  of  his  stock.  In  the 
meantime  the  price  of  tin  had  fallen,  and 
the  shares  that  Kemp  took  at  par  were 
each  worth  lb'  cents  instead  of  $5.  He 
thought  he  had  been  tricked  and  threat- 
ened the  company  with  a  lawsuit.  The 
officials  replied  that  there  was  now  no 
money  in  mining  and  that  he  could  have 
the  property  back  as  a  gift.  He  took  it 
and  for  a  time  almost  starved.  He  could 
not  get  enough  food  for  his  Indian  labor- 
ers. Then  the  price  of  tin  rose  and  he 
was  able  to  recapitalize  the  mine.  He 
organized  a  new  company  and  the  shares 
are  now  above  par.  Those  which  Kemp, 
has,  at  their  face  value,  are  worth  at 
least  $125,000. 

I  have  already  written  of  the  Bolivian 
Exploitation  and  Development  company, 
the  president  of  which  is  Mr.  Horace.  G. 
Knowles,  our  former  minister  to  Bolivia. 
Mr.  Knowles  tells  me  that  his  prospectors 
have  recently  discovered  a  wonderful  de- 
posit of  stream  tin  in  one  of  the  Bolivian 
rivers.  The  most  of  the  tin  now  mined 
here  is  in  quartz,  but  this  stream  tin  is 
in  nuggets  and  lumps  from  the  size  of  an 
egg  to  that  of  your  two  fists  or  larger. 
It  is  said  to  be  very  rich,  containing  53 
per  cent  of  oxide  of  tin.  The  deposit  runs 
through  the  bed  of  a  river  for  a  distance 
of  twenty-six  miles. 

Mr.  Knowles  thinks  that  the  tin  of  Bo- 
livia has  scarcely  been  touched;  he  says 
that  his  engineers  are  sending  in  reports 
of  many  finds  that  promise  to  pay  big 
dividends  upon  their  development.  He 
believes  that  when  our  canal  is  completed 
the  tin  ores  of  Bolivia  will  go  to  the 
United  States  rather  than  to  Europe.  We 
are  now  using  40  or  50  per  cent  of  all  the 
tin  mined,  and  the  tin  we  get  from  Bo- 
livia is  taken  down  to  the  seacoast  in  the 


New  Corduroy  Sailor  98c 


X398 — The  new  Corduroy 

charming  both  for  women 
A  medium  size,  most  mecoming  model  in  black, 
kroyal  blue  or  white  with  black 
patent  leather  cloth 
trimming  Our  spe- 
price,  postpaid 
in  the  U.  S. 

98c 
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and 
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J -piece 
outfit 

79c  XT79 — 

Every  boy  needs  one 
of  these  splendid  3- 
plece  outfits.  Con- 
sisting o  t  two 
good  quality 
shirtwaists,  one 
of  blue  CHAM. 
DRAT  and  one  of 
.  ue  PERCALE; 
Mlso  a  pair  of 
dark,  service 
i  hie  WOOL 
MIXED 
C  H  EVIOT 
PANTS 
(Ages  6  to 
15  years.) 

AS  Splendid 
S  $1.26 
value. 
Pottpsia 
J.  S. 
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offered  for 


The 
Best  Dress' 

$1.39 


H8139 — A  typical   '"Standard"  dress, 
combining    wonderful    value  with 
charming    style    and    good  quality. 
Neatly  made  of  serviceable  Diagonal 
Suiting,  a  pretty,  new  material, 
in   navy   blue,    green    or   wine.     Becomingly  I 
Moused  bodice  with  "drop  shoulders,"  embroid-1 
ered  white  collar  and  cuffs  and  Roman  stripe* 
velvet  belt  drawn  through  loops;    buttons  and1 
bow  to  match.    A  broad  front  fold  conceals  clos- 
and  the  fold'  in  skirt  suggests  the  fashionable 
Russian   tunic.    (Ladles'  sizes   34   to  46  j~ 
bust;  Misses'  14  to  IS  years.)  A  mightv 
fine  $2.00  dress,  POSTPAID  in  the  V. 


rasnionaoie 

$1.39 


FURS  Hg  Savings! 


Send  coupon  (below) ^^^->, .  .  . 

for  FREEcopy  of^^  I*1™ 
Serpentine' 


your  1  the 

[.."Standard" 

'Fur  Bulletin 

It  offers  you^ 
wonderful 
money- 
savinsr 
opportun- 
ities, 


Mohair  $ 
Coat... 


Warm 
Plush 
Muff  FREE  with 
this  handsome 
Plush  $r.98^hce59fm: 
Coat  at  3—  m0Peu?asr.e 

ity  of  plush  coats  makes 
this  bargain  offer  par- 
ticularly attractive.  Be- 
sides, we  give  you  a 
warm  matched  16-inch 
Muff  (as  pictured)  FREE. 
A  dressy,  fashionable  50-inch 
Wrap,  splendidly  tailored  of 
firmly  woven,  heavy  quality. 
The  perfect-fitting,  stylish 
straight  lines  are  very  becom- 
ing and  the  coat  is  substan- 
tially lined  throughout  with 
black  sateen.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  similarly  Iow- 
pi  iced  coats  in  past  seasons, . 
but  never  before  have  they 
been  half  as  good  in  qualityi 
and  durability.  Black  only. 
(Sizes  34  to  46  bust.)  A  superb 
wrap,  wonderfully  low  priced, 
a  $10.00  value  wlth|" 
muff  FREE,  and 
POSTPAID  in  U.  S. 

HCCG99 — Same  as  XCC598 
in  stout  sizes.  (41  to  51 
bust).  Postpaid  dJC  QQ 
in  the  U.  B  ipO.CI7 


ZBB289-] 

Smart,  rtre  s  s  y  j 
coats  for  girls  6 
to  14  yrs.  Made 
of  excellent! 
quality,  splendid 
Wearing1  black  \ 
Serpentine  Mohair 
— a  heavy,  warm  ma- 
terial closely  woven  in 
prettily  watered  "wave" 
patterns.  Raglan  shoul-  ' 
ders,  ornamental  buttons 
and    lined  throughout. 
Sale  price,  POSTPAID, 
in  the  U.  S. 


low  pricea, 

$5.98 


Pretty  Cotton  An 
Serge  Dress,  MX|» 
Special  .  .  VOL 

te?87Prettsr  °ne-P'e«M 
sailor  dress  for  girls  6  to  j 
M  5-rs.  Of  serviceable,  good  * 
navy  blue  Cotton  Serfe,  • 
attractively  piped,  band- 
I  e£  ,^nd,  >a«d  with  red.  ( 
full  pleated  skirt.  Blf- 
bargain;  spe  c  i  a  I 
postpaid  in  u. 


BULLETIN  | 
COUPON 
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Dept  541,  f  ew  York 

Gentlemen:  Please ser 
the  FREE  "Stand  >r<l 
Bargain  Bulletin*  begii 
niog  with  the  New   Fall  I 
Bulletin  .talao  send  me  Fur  > 
Bulletin  ) 


9JZRT/Z... 


Dept.  541,  New  York  City. 
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You  Cant  Beat 

Galloway  Prices  Anywhere^ 


You  can't  get  Galloway  quality  at  any- 
where near  my  price.  I  get  one  small 
manufacturing  profit,  the  rest  of  your  dol- 
lar buys  what  you  need.  The  other  way 
your  dollar  pays  the  profit  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  Jobber  and  the  dealer.  You 
huve  tried  the  old  way.  Now  try  my  way 
and  see  what  you  save. 


Cash,  Credit,  Note  or  Easy  Payments.  One 
Dl  iliesj  will  suit  your  needs.    Any  plan  al- 
lows you  30  days  for  trial  of  Engine, Cream 
Separator  or  Manure  Spreader.   If  not 
satisfied  that  they  are  as  good  as  any  a 
you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the  goods  ' 
come  back  and  you're  nothing  out. 

Catalog  Free 

Write  lor  catalog  you 
"  want.  Get  full  partlcu- 
culars  and  my  special 
prices,  extra  low 
on  Engines,  Sepa- 
"  rators  and  Spread- 
ers. Address 
Wm.  Galloway, Pres. 
Win.  Galloway  Co., 
267   Galloway  Sla., 
Waterloo,  Iowa, 


Why  Bain  Wagons 
Are  Better 

BAIN  Wagons  arc  built  for  the  farm- 
er who  demands  exceptional  wagon 
quality.  They're  built  to  stand  up 
under  the  jolts  and  jars  of  rough  and 
rutty  roads — to  endure  the  strains  that 
•wrench  and  wrack  the  life  out  of  or- 
dinary wagons. 

Greatest  strength  and  durability  are 
built  into  every  wheel  and  axle,  box  and 
bolster,  tongue  and  reach.  Toughest  oak 
and  hickory  are  used—and  there  is  no  skimp- 
ing of  material.  Gearing  is  heavily  braced 
and  ironed— not  a  single  point  is  overlooked 
to  make  The  Bain  the  strongest,  longest- 
wearing  wagon  that  can  be  made. 

Every  Bain  is  backed  by  our  strong  war- 
ranty. Ask  your  dealer  about  The  Bain.  Or 
write  for  our  illustrated  catalog. 


THE  BAIN 

201  Main  St. 


WAGON  CO. 

KENOSHA,  WIS. 
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CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
k  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bnshels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL- 


CALIFORNIA 

Good  land  at  reasonable  prices  is 
our  aim:  we  offer  nothing  that  will 
not  bear  the  closest  scrutiny;  we 
fnak£  no  false  representations;  our 
waler  right  is  a  primary  one.  If  In- 
terested in  California  land  write  US 
for  free  literature  on  both  land  and 
irrigation  system. 

We.  .".ell  iind  size  tract  and  make 
reasonable  terms.  Pure  soft  water 
for  domestic  use.  Ask  us  about  our 
free  trip  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position In  l!Hr,  In  connection  witli 
the  sale  of  our  Eive  Oak  Colonies. 

■W.   T.   SMITH  CO., 
1111-12    City    National   Bank  Blag., 
Omaha,  Neb. 
V  / 


ore  and  shipped  off  to  England,  where  It 
is  smelted  and  then  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  to  be  used  in  our  factories.  Mr. 
Knowles  thinks  that  the  enormous  can- 
ning industry  of  California  should  estab- 
lish its  own  tin  plate  mills',  and  that  the 
tin  ore  should  go  north  along  the  Pacific 
coast  from  the  mines  to  the  mills. 
Tin  Reaches  Us  Through  Liverpool 
At  present  it  costs  about  $60  to  set  tin 
from  these  mines  to  Liverpool,  and,  of 
this,  $15  covers  the  freight  to  the  sea- 
coast.  The  other  $15  Is  taken  up  in  vari- 
ous charges),  including  $13  for  carrying  tho 
oro  from  Antofagasta  to  Liverpool.  The 
distance  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
or  Puget  sound  is  very  much  less,  and 
the  great  saving  in  the  charges  of  the 
go-betweens  who  handle  the  tin  between 
England  and  the  United  States  would 
make  a  fine  profit  for  the  American  fac- 
tories. We  are  now  using  almost  $50,000.- 
000  worth  of  tin  bars'  and  blocks  every 
year.  The  export  of  Bolivia  is  worth 
much  less  than  this,  and  the  United 
States  could  take  all  of  its  product  and 
still  not  have  enough  to  satisfy  its  de- 
mands. 

In  the  meantime  tin  prospecting  is  go- 
ing on  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  and 
the  new  railroads,  now  building,  will  open 
up  highly  mineralized  territories  that  will 
probably  increase  the  tin  product.  Tho 
old  mines  are  being  re-equipped  with 
modern  machinery,  and  many  think  that 
the  future  output  will  be  such  that  it  will 
drive  the  more  expensive  Malaysian  tin 
out  of  the  market.  At  present  they  are 
using  1,200-pound  stamps  to  crush  the 
hand-sorted  ore.  which  is  then  run 
through'  screens  of  from  six  to  sixteen 
meshes  ver  inch.  After  that  the  tin  is) 
concentrated  and.  shipped  off  to  England. 
In  the  past  the  ore  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  earth  in  the  most  wasteful  ways. 
Much  of  it  was  carried  out  of  the  mines 
in  buckets  of  rawhide,  up  ladders,  on  the 
backs  of  Indians.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
the  richest  ore  were  crushed  between 
stones  and  then  washed  out  in  streams  of 
v  ater  by  the  Indian  women.  Much  of 
this  ore  so  treated  carried  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  metallic  tin;  the  lower  graces 
were  rejected  because  they  would  not  pay 
for  the  labor. 

New  Mining  Laws  Are  Needed 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Bolivian! 
mining  I  would  say  that  the  future  of  the 
country  depends  largely  upon  the  passage 
of  the  laws  advocated  by  the  president 
and  congress.  Just  now  the  protection  of 
mining  investments  in  Bolivia  is  not  so 
good  as  in  Peru.  There  is  a  regular  busi- 
ness in  the  contesting  of  titles  by  the  law- 
yers, and  in  fighting  for  mines  that  other 
men  own.  I  am  told  that  there  are  many 
shyster  lawyers  and  others  who  make  a 
practice  of  laying  claim  to  every  mine 
supposed  to  be  good  and  of  contesting  its 
title  as  soon  as  it  is  denounced.  Said  one 
of  the  leading  railroad  men  of  Bolivia  to 
me  yesterday:  "I  might  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  backwoods  in  the  eastern  part  of 
this  country  and  lay  claim  to  a  mine  a 
hundred  miles  from  where  any  white  man 
ever  trod.  If  I  did  so  I  venture  that 
within  two  cays,  after  that  mine  was  a 
matter  of  record  there  would  be  a  half 
dozen  applications  filed,  disputing  my 
title  and  swearing  that  the  contestant 
had  record  proof  that  he  owned  it.  This 
is  especially  so  of  any  mine,  thought  to 
he  good,  and  that  even  long  after  the 
mine  has  been  profitably  worked.  Not 
long  ago  the  engineers  of  the  largest 
American  copper  syndicate  came  to  La 
Paz  and  spent  six  months  looking  over 
the  ground.  They  found  plenty  of  good 
prospects,  but  refused  to  invest  under  the 
present  iaws  and  went  over  the  border 
to  Chile,  where  they  could  be  sure  of 
their  titles." 

"One  has  also  to  watch  the  papers  that 
his  own  lawyers  prepare  making  his 
claim."  this  man  continued.  "I  know  of 
ono  case  in  which  a  big  proposition  was 
almost  lost  by  an  error  In  the  descrip- 
tion. The  lawyer  in  giving  the  feet  or 
meters  from  a  certain  point  used  the 
word  "northeast"  where  he  should  have 
used  the  word  "north."  When  the  error 
was  called  to  his  attention  he  said  it  was 
a  slip  of  the  pen,  but  bad  it  been  so  re- 
corded it  would  have  resulted  in  vitiat- 
ing Hie  title  to  a  property  worth  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  that  error  was  Intentional  and 
that  with  a  view  to  a  lawsuit  In  the  fu- 
ture." 

Moreover,  any  large  property  taken  up 


by  a  Gringo  is  sure  to  have  four  or  five 
contests  filed  against  it  by  people  who 
v.  ish  to  embarrass  the  owner,  and  who 
expect  to  be  bought  off  before  they  will 
relinquish  their  suit.  I  know  of  a  case 
in  which  a  Bolivian,  who  has  been  suc- 
cessfully operating  a  mining  property  for 
years,  went  to  London  and  sold  his  mine 
to  a  British  syndicate  on  the  basis  that 
the  title  was  clear.  When  he  returned  ho 
found  that  five  different  suits  had  been 
filed,  claiming  the  mine,  and  it  cost  him 
$200,000  to  settle  them." 

Some  Tricks  of  Bolivian  Notaries 

Such  things  are  injurious  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Bolivia,  but  I  hear  of  other 
cases  even  worse.  I  am  told,  for  instance, 
that  the  notaries  public  sometimes  issue 
papers,  to  themselves  for  the  same  prop- 
erties concerning  which  they  are  paid  to 
get  titles  for  others,  and  antedate  their 
own  claims.  If  the  mines  turn  out  good, 
they  can  then  claim  prior  tit'es.  Another 
method  is  to  leave  some  important  clause 
out  so  as  to  furnish  ground  for  a  suit 
as  to  defect  of  title,  and  a  third  way  Is 
to  forge  false  papers  and  claims.  I  know 
of  many  mines  of  value  in  Bolivia  now 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners  that  are  cost- 
ing their  owners  much  to  defend  thern, 
and  it  certainly  behooves  all  Americans 
coming  here  to  invest  in  mineral  prop- 
erties to  take  these  matters  into  con- 
sideration. • 

The  new  laws,  if  they  can  be  passed, 
will  remedy  many  such  evils.  One  of 
these  has  already  been  enacted.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  contestant  to  a  mining 
claim  must  deposit  $200  with  the  govern- 
ment to  show  the  good  faith  of  his  suit, 
and  that  this  is  to  be  forfeited  in  case 
he  cannot  make  good.  Another  law  pro- 
vides that  the  annual  dues  and  fees  for 
holding  the  title  to  a  mine  must  be  all 


paid  by  December  .11  of  each  year.  In  the 
past  such  dues  have  been  allowed  to  run 
on  and  the  mining  title  be  considered 
good  if  they  were  paid  In  a  lump.  In  fact, 
a  man  might  have  taken  out  a  claim  to  a 
property  twenty-five  years  ago  and  paid 
only  for  his  first  papers.  Everyone  would 
suppose  the  title  to  have  lapsed,  and  an- 
other claimant,  taking  it  up  and  working 
it,  might  then  find  that  the  first  claimant 
had  at  last  paid  his  back  dues  as  a  whole, 
and  that  his  original  title  was  good.  This 
new  law  will  prevent  any  such  action  and 
will  put  Bolivia  on  a  sound  minlac-la- 
vestment  basis. 

Peruvian  Mining  Laws  Good 

During  my  stay  in  Peru  I  asked  many 
questions  as  to  the  mining  laws  there.  I 
'.earn  that  they  are  excellent,  and  that 
such  property  is  more  easy  to  acquire  and 
hold  than  in  the  United  States.  Every 
Peruvian  district  has  its  mining  delegate. 
:md  anyone,  foreigner  or  native,  may  go 
before  him  and  claim  mining  property. 
This  is  called  the  denouncement,  and  the 
claimant  pays  a  fee  for  it.  This!  fee  is 
for  the  registration  and  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  claim  in  two  designated  jour- 
nals. Tt  gives  the  discoverer  th?  right  to 
the  claim  for  five  months  from  the  date 
of  filing  his  papers;  and  If  at  ihe  end  of 
that  time  he  still  wishes  to  hold  the  prop- 
erty the  mining  delegate  will  fix  the  cor- 
ner stones  and  give  him  possession.  After 
that  the  only  payment  required  to  con- 
tinue the  claim  is  an  annual  tax  of  $15, 
and  the  claim  hole's  good  as  long  as  tho 
money  is  paid.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  dis- 
puting of  titles,  and  the  Americans  tell 
me  that  the  foreigner  has  just  as  good  a 
chance  to  holu  and  to  work  his  mines  as 
the  natives. 

FRANK  G.  CARPENTER. 


Barney  Oldfield  Would  Envy  This  Farmer 


While  the  larger  tractors  were  chug- 
ging and  plowing  at  Fremont,  recently, 
a  little  four-cylinder  tractor  was  enter- 
ing the  field  at  Minneapolis.  It  is  not 
new,  although  nothing  has  been  said 
about  it  until  now.  The  manufacurers 
have  been  insistent  upon  doing  their  ex- 
perimenting on  the  quiet— of  waiting  until 
their  machine  was  actually  practical  and 
economical  for  a  farmer  to  use  before 
they  put  it  on  the  market.  They  have 
had  years  of  experience  in  making  all  or 
parts  of  other  tractors  and  they  were  in 
a  position  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  other  machines. 

The  "Andrews"  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
three-wheel,  four-cylinder  tractor  weigh- 
ing about  4,500  pounds  and  capable  of 
pulling  two  or  three  fourteen-inch  plows 
under  conditions  such  as  are  usually  met 
with.  It  is  low,  compact,  exceedingly 
durable  and  one  man  can  handle  it  and 
the  plows  easier  than  he  can  plow  with 
a  four  or  five-horse  team— yes,  and 
cheaper,  too. 

There  are  a  number  of  exclusive  fea- 
tures on  the  little  "Andrews"  which  will 
make  it  popular  with  all  farmers.  For  in- 
stance, the  transmission  mechanism  has 
been  simplified  to  the  limit,  there  being 
only  two  gears  and  the  friction  drive  pro- 
vides a  variable  speed  of  from  one  to  four 
miles  per  hour,  forward  or  reverse.  The 
rear  driving  wheel  ifl  a  steel  drum,  the 
ends,  or  heads,  being  flanged  and  hot- 
rlvctted  to  tho  rim  and  axle.  The  power 
from  the  transmission  is  delivered  to  the 
drive  wheel  by  means  of  a  heavy  duty 
roller  chain  which  runs  over  large 
sprockets. 

The  engine  Is  four  cylinder,  double  op- 
posed type,  Is  forced  air  cooled  and  lu- 


bricated through  the  gasoline  feed.  No 
radiator  or  intricate  oil  mechanism  are 
needed.  When  doing  light  work,  either 
of  traction  or  stationary  nature,  two  of 
the  cylinders  can  be  cut  out.  thereby 
saving  gasoline  expense. 

The  front  wheels  are  mounted  on  auto- 
mobile steering  knuckles  and  provided 
also  with  springs  which  take  off  the  jar. 
The  front  axle  oscillates  vert'cally, 
thereby  providing  thr->e  point  suspension 
to  the  frame  so  that  the  tractor  can 
travel  on  rough,  uneven  ground  without 
straining  the  frame  or  reducing  the 
traction  value  of  the  drive  wheel.  The 
right  front  wheel  travels  in  the  furrow 
and  steers  the  outfit.. 

When  one  sees  the  "Andrews"  working 
he  is  reminded  at  once  of  Barney  Old- 
field's  racing  car  because  of  the  low 
construction  and  long  hood  in  front. 
This  removable  hood  covers  the  entire 
mechanism  so  the  tractor  can  work  in 
wet  weather  or  can  be  left  out  in  the 
field  without  damage. 

The  Andrews  Tractor  is  a  combination 
of  all  the  best  points  in  other  tractors 
with  several  exclusive  features  of  real 
value  added.  It  has  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  wherever  shown  and  should 
be  seen  or  Investigated  by  any  farmer 
who  contemplates  buying  a  tractor  or 
who  wants  to  cut  down  the  present  ex- 
pense of  his  teams.  It  offers  big  oppor- 
tunities also  for  dealers,  as  there  is  no 
tractor  made  which  directly  competes 
with  it.  It  sells  at  $H05,  which  Is  exceed- 
ingly low  for  such  a  thoroughly  high  class 
machine.  Farmers  or  dealers  will  be 
given  full  information  upon  application 
to  Randolph  &  Smith,  Distributers  for 
United  States  and  Canada.  Twenty-sixth 

and  University  avenues,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.— Advertisement. 


An  Incomparable  Ranch  Bargain 


SPRINGDALE  ranch 
yields  me  a  yearly 
income  of  $30,000 
better  management 
could  make  it  $40,000. 
I  am  pasturing  on  it 
now  $75,000  worth  of 
cattle. 

I  have  so  much  prop- 
erty I  am  obliged  to  sell. 
It's  worth  from  $30  to  *  * 

$35  per  acre.  Lands  on  two  sides  of 
it  ha.ve  sold  for  $50  in  80  and  160-aere 
pieces.  I  have  got  to  make  a  quick 
sale  so  I  offer  it  for  less  than  half 
what  it  is  worth,  viz:  $15  per  acre,  half 
cash  and  the  balance  long  time  at 
4^2%.  I  know  it's  an  awful  sacrifice, 
but  my  necessities  demand  it. 

Springdale  ranch  contains  8,080  acres 
being  five  miles  long  by  two  and  one- 
half  miles  wide.  Has  six  sets  of  farm  buildings  and  seven 
barns.  It  has  fifty-six  springs  and  a  stream  running 
through.  Notice  the  etching  herewith  showing  how  it's 
situated  with  respect  to  towns,  railroads,  mines,  etc.  A 
fine  automobile  road  connects  it  with  Springfield  only  26 
miles  away — a  city  of  60,000  people,  a  great  railroad  cen- 
ter and  the  fastest  growing  town  in  Missouri.  Beyond 
Springdale  ranch  14  miles  is  the  new  $3,000,000  power  site 
dam  which  supplies  electricity  for  light  and  power  to  all 
nearby  towns.  Springfield.  Joplin,  etc.,  are  supplied  by 
it.  Wires  carry  electricity  right  by  my  ranch  so  I  could 
have  cheap  light  and  power.  An  electric  line  is  promised 
from  Springfield  to  Chad- 
wick  a  mile  from  my  ranch. 

Now  these  lands  will  pro- 
duce any  crop  grown  in  this 
state.  To  appreciate  what 
the  lands  will  do,  let  me 
give  you  some  illustrations. 

Peach  trees  are  planted 
from  130  to  160  to  the  acre, 
and  with  proper  care  and 
cultivation,  produce  from 
$100  to  $500  to  the  acre. 
With  proper  care  apples  net 
from  $200  to  $800  per  acre; 
strawberries  net  from  $200 
to  $400  per  acre ;  grapes  net 
from  $200  to  $300  per  acre; 
watermelons  from  $100  to 

$150  per  acre;  raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  June 
berries,  crab  apples,  plums  and  cherries  yield  from  $75 
to  $400  per  acre. 

Eecord  in  vegetables:  Onions,  $200  per  acre;  tomatoes, 
$75  to  $100  per  acre;  Irish  and  sweet,  potatoes,  $100  to  $200 
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per  acre;  string  beans, 
from  $200  to  $450  per 
acre.    The  State  Board 
of  Agriculture   in  last 
year's  report,  gave  the 
average  yield  of  corn  as 
29  bushels.  On  one  piece 
of  upland  the  average 
yield  last  year  was  58  bushels,  while 
yields  of  from  40  to  60  bushels  are 
not  uncommon.  Tobacco  nets  from 
$200  to  $400  per  acre. 

Eecord  in  grasses:  Timothy,  Ken- 
tucky  Bluegrass,   Virginia  Blue- 
grass,    English    Bluegrass,  Blue 
Stem  Orchard  Grass,  Tall  Fescue, 
Tall  Oat  Grass,  Bermuda  Grass,  Red  and  White  Clover, 
Alfalfa,  Alsike  Clover,  Japan  Clover,  Cowpeas,  Soy 
Beans,  Winter  and  Spring  Vetches,  Sorghum,  Kafir 
Corn,  Millet,  Hungarian  Hay,  Milo  Maise  and  Rape, 
grow  to  splendid  advantage.     Grass  lasts  from  April 
to  January  and  will  support  one  steer  to  every  two  acres. 

Record  in  dairying:  The  fact  that  cows  can,  on  these  lands 
range  from  nine  to  ten  and  a  half  months,  means  less  barn  feed, 
hence  more  profit  in  dairying.  The  abundance  of  blue  stem  grass 
provides  variety  of  forage,  which  makes  rich  milk.  C.  H.  Eckles, 
professor  of  dairy  husbandry,  University  of  Missouri,  says:  "The 
Ozark  region  is  conceded  by  all  competent  to  judge,  certain  to  be 
noted  far  and  wide  in  the  future  for  this  industry."  One  South  Mis- 
souri dairyman  received  $14,450  a  year  from  eighty-three  cows.  An- 
other $120  from  each  cow.    Another  $85j0  from  fourteen  cows. 

Record  in  poultry  products:  Statistics  show  that  by  intensive 
poultry  growing  you  can  raise  an  average  of  800  chickens  on  an  acre 
of  ground.  The  United  States  census  report  declares  South  Missouri 
to  be  the  most  favorable  in  the  country  for  poultry  raising.  One 

South  Missouri  poultryman  mar- 
keted from  sixty  hens,  during 
January,  120  dozen  eggs;  dur- 
ing February,  112%  dozen. 
These  hens  averaged  25  eggs  a 
month  each  during  the  two  cold- 
est months.  His  poultry  has  prac- 
tically never  known  disease. 
Henry  Steinmesh,  Germany's 
poultry  expert,  at  the  St.  Louis 
world's  fair,  said:  "Southern 
Missouri,  in  my  Judgment,  is  the 
finest  poultry  region  in  the 
world." 

There    is    hardwood  timber 
enough  on  this  ranch  to  pay  for 
it.    The   lead   and   zinc  mines 
about  it  promise  well,   in  fact 
some  of  them  have  been  great 
producers.    Borings  have  shown 
lead  and  zinc  on  this  ranch.  Who- 
ever buys  Springdale  ranch  will 
surely  double  his  money  and  more  very  soon  by   the    increase  in 
value  of  the  land  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  its  income.    Here's  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  make  a  fortune  by  a  single  deal.    An  inspec- 
tion of  this  property  will  more  than  confirm  all  I  have  said. 

Let  me  send  you  my  printed  matter,  or  better  still,  come  to 
Springfield  and   I  can  show  you  all  you  will  want  to  see  in  a  day. 

THIS  RANCH  WILL  CARRY  A  LOAN  OF  $60,000.. 


A.  J.  Johnston,  Owner,  221  Woodruff  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


A.  J.  JOHNSTON,  221  Woodruff  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  Kindly  send  to  my  address  your  illustrated 
booklet  "Springdale"  without  any  obligations  on  my  part. 

Name   

P.  O  

County   

State   
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TWENTIETH   CENTURY  FARMKR 


September  6,  1914 


I  A  Good  Light  Weight  Tradtor 
I  for  Small  Farms 
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Are  you  farming  160  acres  or  less? 

Are  you  using  horses  for  farm  p&wer? 

Do  you  ever  find  yourself  desperately  in  need  of  more 
power  for  a  short  time? 

Are  you  waiting  for  a  tractor  suited  to  your  needs; 
one  that  you  can  afford  to  own  and  run? 

"Would  you  buy  a  tractor  which  would  provide  ample 
power  for  any  emergency  on  your  farm  if  it  cost  less  than 
the  horses  needed  to  do  your  extra  work? 

The  thousands  of  farmers  who  are  now'  facing  this 
condition  will  find  a  light  on  their  problem  in  the  work 
done  by  the  Mogul  12-25  oil  tractor  in  the  demonstraf ion 
at  Fremont,  Nebraska.  This  machine,  built  on  a  radically 
new  design  for  the  use  of  small  farm  owners,  weighs  less 
than  six  horses,  does  the  work  of  twelve  in  the  field  and 
twenty-five  in  the  belt  It  really  will  do  more  work  than 
twelve  horses,  because  it  can  work  longer  hours,  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  if  necessary.  With  it  you  can  do  your 
plowing,  disking,  harrowing  and  seeding  on  time  and  at 
the  best  time.  With  it  you  cut  off  all  expense  of  keeping 
horses  during  the  large  part  of  the  year  that  they  are  not 
working. 

This  machine  is  worthy  of  your  most  careful  consid- 
eration. Ask  the  local  dealer  to  get  you  reports  on  the 
small  farm  work  it  has  already  done.  Ask  him  for  cat- 
alogues of  the  tractor,  or,  if  you  prefer,  write  to  us. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(INCORPORATED) 

CHICAGO  U.  S.  A. 


Granite  Harvester  Oil 

A  heavy,  free  running  oil,  for  farm  machines,  that 
takes  up  all  the  play  and  rattle,  and  reduces  friction. 
Granite  Harvester  Oil  never  gums  or  corrodes,  and 
prevents  rust. 

Supplied  in  gallons,  5-gallons,  barrels  and  half- 
barrels. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  or 

Standard  Oil.  Company 
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YOUR  CULVERTS,  STT.OS,  ROOFING  AND  SHEET  METAL  WORK 
will  Kive  .  ,.|.  i  I  mitisfuction  with  unexcelled  durability,  if  you  uue 


GALVANIZED  SHEETS 


Curoful  munnfnotnro 
from  A»'OM/»Hh<i«k 


m1  galvanizing  inn1 
_         !'iir  nn<l  Hiding  i- 
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Interstate   Fair  at  5t.  Joseph 

By  H.  J.  Gramlich 


THE  fair  season  opened  its  co- 
lossal doors  for  the  year  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  August  10. 
Although  the  date  was  a 
little  early  and  stockmen  were  fear- 
ful of  a  hot  week>,  the  exhibits  in  all 
departments  were  large  and  of 
splendid  quality. 

Heretofore  the  St.  Joseph  people 
have  held  their  stock  show  at  the 
stock  yards.  This  year  a  reorgan- 
ization took  place,  and  the  new  man- 
agement decided  to  prepare  the 
beautiful  park  near  Lake  Contrary 
for  a  permanent  fair  grounds.  In 
doing  this  they  planned  upon  not 
only  a  stock  show,  but  likewise  an 
agricultural  fair  in  which  all  phases 
of  farming  might  be  represented. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  splendid 
showing  made  must  be  given  to  Sec- 
retary H.  L.  Cook  and  his  efficient 
co-workers.  The  fair  was  surely 
well  managed  and  its  magnitude  may 
best  be  judged  by  saying  that  it  was 
of  state  fair  caliber- 

Fairly  Good  Attendance 
The  territory  tributary  to  St.  Jos- 
eph has  been  blessed  with  but  scanty 
rainfall  this  season,,  and  conse- 
quently many  people  stayed  at  home 
who  otherwise  would  have  made  the 
fair  a  visit.  Another  factor  which 
influences  attendance  down  in  that 
section  is  the  large  number  of  big 
fairs  in  the  proximity.  The  Kansas 
City  Royal,  the  Sedalia,  Hutchinson, 
Topeka  and  even  Lincoln  and  Des 
Moines  fairs  all  lie  reasonably 
close,  and  consequently  patronage 
is  divided.  Everything  considered, 
however,  the  gate  admissions  were 
good  and  a  person  on  the  grounds 
could  scarcely  judge  how  many  thou- 
sands were  in  attendance  because  of 
the  largely  spread-out  grounds. 

The  new  grounds  are  already 
quite  well  equipped  for  handling  a 
fair.  The  big  race  track  grandstand 
is  fitted  out  below  for  the  draft 
horse  display  and  a  splendid  show- 
ing of  Percherons  utilized  every 
available  stall. 

Good  Exhibits  Well  Housed 
Agricultural  hall  was  utilized  by 
nine  county  collective  exhibits.  Ar- 
nold Martin  of  Pawnee  county,  Ne- 
braska, easily  pulled  the  blue  in  the 
class,  while  the  Fillmore  county,  Ne- 
braska, exhibit  ranked  second.  Tho 
winner  of  first  received  $150  in  the 
open  class  and  practically  as  much  in 
the  individual  entries.  Upstairs  in 
the  Agricultural  building  was  the 
poultry  show.  A  large  frame  struc- 
ture was  devoted  to  domestic  science 
displays  and  furnished  a  center  of 
attraction  for  the  women  visitors  at 
the  fair. 

The  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  were 
accommodated  in  large  tents,  which 
were  well  ventilated  and  reasonably 
cool.  The  live  stock  display  was  es- 
pecially commendable-  Some  herds 
were  present  from  as  great  a  dis- 
tance as  Wisconsin.  Quality  was 
good  in  every  department.  While 
entries  and  classes  were  not  as  large 
as  at  some  fairs,  yet  those  animals 
that  were  on  display  were  uniformly 
good,  and  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  hav©  found  a  more  even  ex- 
hibit. 

Dairy  cattle  were  well  represented, 


there  "being  two  herds  of  Jerseys, 
two  of  Guernseys,  one  of  Holsteins 
and  one  of  Brown  Swiss.  Graves  of 
Missouri  pinned  the  ribbons.  Con- 
siderable interest  was  manifested  in 
these  dairy  cattle,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  fair  was  in  a  packing  town 
and  in  the  heart  of  a  beef-producing 
region. 

Good  Beef  Cattle  Show 
All  beef  breeds  were  well  rep- 
resented. Shorthorns  constituted  a 
fine  show.  The  calf  and  yearling 
classes  contained  upwards  of  ten  en- 
tries each  and  quality  reigned  su- 
preme. Kapps  of  Nebraska  won  the 
most  money,  although  Saunders  of 
Iowa  received  the  bull  championship 
and  Harding  of  Wisconsin  the  fe- 
male. The  Saunders  yearling  that 
was  such  a  sensation  last  year  as  a 
calf  is  still  in  the  running.  He 
weighs  1,800  pounds  now  and  car- 
ried the  purple  ribbon  away  from  the 
show.  While  Des  Moines  may  wit- 
ness a  larger  show  than  this,  it  is 
doubtful  if  competition  can  be  any 
keener.  McMasters  of  Illinois  pinned 
the  ribbons  in  a  very  acceptable 
style. 

Herefords  were  a  nice,  even  bunch 
and  their  exhibition  won  much 
praise.  Like  the  Royal,  St.  Joseph 
has  always  ranked  high  as  a  Here- 
ford gathering  point.  McCray  cap- 
tured three  of  the  four  champion- 
ships, his  imported  bull,  Farmer,  be- 
ing the  senior  champion.  In  Angus 
there  were  but  two  herds,  Caldwell 
of  Missouri  securing  the  bulk  of  the 
ribbons.  Three  full  herds  of  Red 
Polls  made  a  nice  showing  for  the 
breed.  These  represented  Nebraska, 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  2-year-old 
Larabee  bull  was  easily  the  cham- 
pion male  and  today  ranks  as  one  of 
the  best  of  his  kind  in  America.  One 
herd  of  Galloways  and  two  of  Polled 
Durham  constituted  the  balance  of 
the  cattle  show. 

Peicherons  Were  Favorites 

The  horse  show  was  a  Percheron 
sbow.  Exhibits  were  large  and  com- 
petition keen.  The  showing  was 
done  in  front  of  the  grandstand  on 
the  race  track.  Most  of  the  entries 
were  American-bred,  although  one 
importing  firm  was  present  with  ten 
head.  Judging  was  done  by  the 
writer.  The  Percheron  Importing 
company  of  St.  Joseph  received  the 
stallion  championship  on  their  5- 
year-old  black  Joel,  an  undefeated 
1913  winner-  He  was  a  bit  thin  and 
the  contest  was  close  between  him 
and  the  blue  roan  Reinhard,  winner 
in  a  large  class  of  3-year-olds.  The 
latter  horse  had  the  advantage  in  ac- 
tion and  possibly  was  a  trifle 
cleaner;  however,  the  black  carried 
a  trifle  shorter  top  and  was  a  little 
more  massive. 

In  mare  classes  the  aged  matrons 
proved  the  strongest.  There  were 
nine  of  these,  headed  by  the  Brown 
&  Walker  black  Falcon,  Lady  of 
Iowa.  She  is  a  grand  goer,  of  ample 
scale  and  correct  stamp.  McCully 
of  Missouri  took  second  in  this  class 
on  an  S-year-old  grey  of  smooth  trim 
build,  while  the  grey  mare  from  the 
Lee  stables  stood  an  easy  third.  In 
younger  classes  the  get  of  Helix  won 
quite  well.     Honors  were  pretty  well 
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Investigate 
Concrete 

Before  you  build  an- 
other structure  investigate 
the  durability,  resisting 
power  and  economy  of  con- 
crete. Learn  why  thousands 
of  farmers  use  it  and  why 
the-'  specify 

LEHIGH 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

Strength  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  ce- 
ment quality.  Lehigh  ce- 
ment, due  to  our  scientific 
process,  gives  concrete  a 
wonderful  high  strength, 
that  grows  stronger  with 
age. 

Send  for  onr  free  book,  "The 
Modern  Farmer."  and  learn  about 
Lehigh  Cement.  It  also  tells  how 
to  build  a  concrete  watering  trough 
and  many  other  farm  structures. 

Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
328  Consumers  Bldg. ,  Chicago.,  111. 
823  Young  Bldg.,  Alien  town,  Pa. 

Build  a  concrete  watering 
trough.  It  won't  leak  or  rust, 
lasts  forever  and  needs  no 
repairs.      To  build  a  good 
one  use  Lehigh  Cement. 


MECHANISM 


FARM  ELEVATOR  / 

tuith  only  — — *■  Vj 


The  "CAMP"  Hydraulic  Gram  Dump 
and  Elevator  is  the  most  simple  made.  Has 
only  1  -5  the  mechanism  or  parts  of  others. 
Practically  all  gears,  chains,  worm  screws, 
etc.,  are  eliminated.  Has  continuous  drag 
chain  (or  elevator  and  hopper  —  cannot 
buckle.  The  Hydraulic  Jack  is  the  only 
one  made  that  requires  no  power  or  friction- 
brake  when  lowering  wagon. 
Do  not  buy  a  grain  dump  until  you  in- 
vestigate the  wonderful  "CAMP"  machine. 
Manufacturers  of  Portable  and  Station- 
^      ary  Cup  Elevators  and  Hydraulic  Jacks. 

CANP  BROS.  &  CO. 


MADE  RIGHT 


TO  STAY  RIGHT. 


Mix  Your  Own  Cdncrefe, 
Feed .  FerH  I  i  zer,  w  irh  this  / 

concrete! 

MIXER  ar  I 


Save  money  on  silo  bases,  feed 
yards,  troughs,  posts,  walks,  etc. 
This  machine  gives  "whirl-pool 
mix,"  wheel  barrow  load  every  3 
minutes,  has  tilting  dump. 
TRY  IT  38  DAYS  AT  MY  RISK ! 
If  it  doesn't  satisfy,  send  it  back. 
Write  today  for  free  book  and  my  30-day  free  trial  offer 

%  SHELDON  MFG.  CO..  Box  3370  Nehawka,  Nebr.  l 


divided  between  the  Brown  &  Walker 
and  the  Lee  stables. 

Not  Many  Hogs  or  Sheen 

The  hogs  were  not  as  numerous  as 
at  some  previous  St.  Joe  fairs,  but 
those  that  were  there  were  good.  S. 
McKelvie  and  Tom  Shattuck,  both 
of  Nebraska,  pinned  all  the  ribbons. 
Polands  and  Hampshires  made  the 
largest  showings.  In  the  former  the 
judge  held  consistently  for  the  big 
type.  The  Meese  herd  from  Ord, 
Neb.,  secured  the  boar  championship- 
Several  herds  of  Berkshires  and 
Chester  Whites  gave  the  judges  con- 
siderable competition. 

Sheep  were  not  a  large  show,  but 
Prof.  Blizzard,  the  judge,  found  some 
extra  choice  entries.  The  Hardins 
lambs  were  quite  consistent  winners. 


BINDER 


ATTACHMENT  Wttn  corn 

harvester  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvesterorin  win* 
rows.  Man  and  horse  cut  and 
shock  equal  with  a  corn  bin* 
der.  Soldin  every  state.  Price  only  $20. OOwithfodderbinder. 
J. D.  Borne, Haswell,  Colo. .writes:  "Yourcorn  harves- 
ter Is  all  you  claim  for  It;  cut,  tied  and  shocked  68 
acres  Til  to,  cane  and  corn  last  year."  Testimonials  and 
catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Address 
PROCESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Salinsf  Kansa*, 


Retired  Farmers 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  T  Kit  EE.) 
out  and  tend  to  my  little  chickens  and 
gather  eggs,   hobbling  on  my  cane,  but 
it  wasn't  any  use.    Besides,  the  children 
begged  us  to  quit  working  so  hard." 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Wright,  the  daughter,  said 
earnestly,  "we  tell  father  and  mother 
they  have  done  their  work  in  life;  they 
ought  to  take  it  easy  now  and  let  us  do 
for  them.  Fourteen  children  mother  has 
had,  and  every  one  that  grew  up  turned 
out  well;  good,  honest,  hard-working  peo- 
ple, and  successful  enough,  too.  Father 
is  so  interested  in  our  farm  and  keeps, 
in  touch  with  everything  going  on.  We 
own  eighty-five  acres  near  Emerald  and 
Mr.  Wright  and  a  man  go  out  there  with 
the  teams  and  plant  the  crop  and  later 
harvest  it;  he  has  wheat  mostly,  though 
he  is  planning  to  put  it  all  in  alfalfa  in 
time.  Between  times  Mr.  Wright  keeps 
the  teams  working  for  one  of  the  paving 
contractors  here,  and  all  winter  he  has 
them  busy  in  the  coal  yards.  He  makes 
more  to  run  the  farm  himself  than  to 
rent  it." 

"What  was  your  renting  experience, 
Mr.  Tate?"  I  asked.  "Did  you  have  good 
landlords?" 

"The  best  there  were,"  he  answered  en- 
thusiastically. "I  was  on  one  place  thir- 
teen years.  It  was  a  fine  farm.  I  always 
looked  around  and  picked  out  good  land." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wright  proudly, 
"father's  a  good  judge  of  land,  and  he's 
always  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
splendid  farmer."  ^ 

"That  farm,"  went  on  Mr.  Tate,  "be- 
longed to  an  Ohio  man;  then  he  sold  it; 
I  was  on  another  place  eight  years;  that 
belonged  to  a  man  from  Chicago.  I  al- 
ways paid  grain  rent — one-third  of  the 
crop,  though  it's  two-fifths  now.  At  first 
my  landlord  had  an  agent,  who  measured 
out  his  share  of  the  crop  and  sold  it  and 
sent  him  the  money,  but  it  wasn't  more'n 
a  year  or  so  before  he  left  everything  to 
me.  I'd  just  send  him  the  $350  or  $400  it 
came  to  and  he'd  write  back  a  Thank 
you.'  One  time  when  Mrs.  Tate  was  in 
the  hospital  be  came  clear  out  from  Chi- 
cago to  see  that  she  had  everything  done 
for  her  that  should  be.  We  used  to  make 
butter  those  days  and  sell  it  instead  of 
milk,  as  so  many  do  now." 

"No,"  he  went  on  in  answer  to  another 
question,  "they  never  specified  what  I 
was  to  plant,  nor  how  to  cultivate,  or 
anything  of  the  kind;  and,  of  course,  they 
paid  for  all  the  repairs,  paid  the  taxes 
and  insurance.  On  the  whole,  I  believe 
you  can  make  more  money  to  rent  than 
to  own  a  farm,  but  still  I  wanted  a  place 
of  my  own  and  I  saved  money  enough  to 
buy  and  pay  for  a  good  piece  of  land,  but, 
as  I  said  before,  Mrs.  Tate's  health  failed 
and  we  sold." 

They  were  both  very  loyal  to  Nebraska, 
and  when  I  mentioned  that  I  had  been 
born  in  Omaha  Mr.  Tate  said,  'Well,  I 
guess  you're  glad  of  it,  aren't  you?" 
When  I  told  them  something  of  farming 
conditions  in  "Vermont,  where  we  had 
spent  a  summer,  and  said  that  one  thing 
thev  could  raise  there  was  timber:  that 
a  cousin  of  ours  had  received  $5,000  for 
the  white  pine  on  about  twelve  acres, 
Mrs.  Tate  promptly  rejoined: 

"Well,  I  should  think  your  cousin 
would  take  that  money  and  come  out  to 
Nebraska,  where  we  can  raise  corn  and 
alfalfa  and  wheat." 


10,000  Persons 
Would  Not  Now 
Be  Homeless  If 
All  Salem  Build- 
ings Had  Been 
Roofed  With 


J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

"  The  Roll   of  Honor" 

Profit  by  the  lesson  of  the  great  Salem,  Mass.,  fire.  Don't  put 
wooden  shingles  on  your  buildings! 

If  you  do,  you  will  have  to  trust  to  luck  that  fire  will  not  come  your  way. 
And  you  will  find  them  extremely 


expensive,  too,  because  they  have  to  be 
constantly  repaired. 

If  you  value  safety  and  real  economy, 
use  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing. 

It  resists  fire — never  requires  painting 
or  repairing — and  is  absolutely  and  per- 
manently water-tight. 

Get  roofing  service  out  of  a  single 
investment  that  pays  dividends  in  fire 
protection  and  freedom  from  bother  and 
expense  for  years  to  come ! 

GET  J-M  ASBESTOS  ROOFING! 

J-M  TRANSITE  ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES  also  provide  absolute  fire 
protection  and  add  to  artistic  appear- 
ance by  their  attractive  colors  and 
rough  edges. 

J-M  Regal  Roofing  is  recognized  as 
the  most  serviceable  brand  of  wool- 
felt  roofing. 
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SHINGLES  TO  BLAME 

ASSACHUSETTS  is  still  bending  a 
thoughtful  brow  over  the  ruins  of  Salem. 
Everybody  agrees  that  the  one  thing 
which  contributed  roost  to  the  spread  of  the 
fire  was  —  shingles.  House  after  house  burst 
into  flame  the  instant  the  rain  of  sparks  touched 
the  tinder-like  shingle  roofs. 

•  .  • 
«-a  dry,  weathered  shingle  makes 
about  the  finest  kindling  known.  In  a  closely 
populated  town  a  brisk  wind  carries  flames  over 
shingle  roofs  as  fire  sweeps  over  sunburnt 
prairie  grass. 

The  Bay  State  is  using  the  Salem  fire  to 
start  a  strong  argument  against  shingles.  It 
will  do  the  rest  of  the  country  no  harm  to  listen. 


Write  Nearest  Branch  Today  for  Descriptive  Booklet  4285 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Stucco;  Pipe  Coverings;  Cold  Storage  Insulation; 
Water-proof  ins ;  Sanitary  Specialties ;  Acoustical  Correction;  Cork  Tiling,  etc. 


Albany  Chicago  Detroit 

Baltimore  -Cincinnati  Indianapolis 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City 

Buffalo  Dallas  Dos  Angeles  covnts 


Louisville       New  York  San  Francisco 

Milwaukee     Omaha  Seattle 

Minneapolis    Philadelphia  St.  Louts 

New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syracuse  2646 


THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


3-piece  Parlor  Suite— Settee,  Chair  and  Rocker.  Strongly  built.  Solid  Oak  or 
Mahogany  finish.  Upholstered  in  genuine  leather,  black  or  brown  Spanish,  beats  up- 
holstered over  oil-tempered  eoil  springs.  Leather  upholstered  heavy  JiCi2y,7«> 
padded  backs.   Casters  on  Chair  and  Settee.   F.  0.  B.  Omaha  ^ 

QUALITY  FURNITURE 
AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


You  will  likely  be  in  Omaha  in 
September  or  October  for  a  visit 
and  to  do  your  fall  shopping. 

When  here  make  it  a  point  to  visit  our 
splendidly  equipped  home  furnishing  store, 
the  most  complete  in  the  West,  embracing 
3LA  acres  of  floor  space  and  carrying  the 
best  lines  of  furniture,  rugs,  carpets,  drap- 
eries, and  stoves.  You  will  be  delighted  at 
what  you  see  and  will  find  especially  low 
prices  prevailing.  We  do  not  sell  cheap 
furniture,  but  sell  good  furniture  cheap. 

Our  complete  mail  order  catalogue  en- 
ables you  to  order  by  mail,  at  any  time, 
anything  you  need. 


Last  year  we  added  to  our  list  of  mail 
order  buyers  9000  names  in  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Wyoming  and  South 
Dakota.  We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  them  stating  that  goods  purchased 
from  us  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

We  have  a  handsome,  useful  souvenir 
for  you  when  you  visit  our  store. 

If  you  do  not  expect  to  be  in  Omaha 
soon,  cut  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  to 
us.  We  will  then  send  you  the  handsome 
souvenir  and  our  catalogue.  Your  name 
will  be  put  on  our  mailing  list  and  we  will 
send  you  information  on  special  bargains 
from  time  to  time, 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co. 

421  So.  16th  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


FREE  SOUVENIR  COUPON 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co. 

©i  So.  16th  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Souvenir  and 
Catalogue. 


Sinned. 


Address. 
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Special  LOW  Prices  On 

Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


An  Offer  of  Very  Superior  Merit 


OAT  FIELD  IN  THE  SAN  LUIS  VALLEY,  COLORADO 

1 00  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  are  not  un- 
common. The  result  of  good  land,  good 
farming  and  good  climatic  conditions. 

In  the  issue  of  August  22d  we  showed  a  field  of  wheat. 
In  this  issue  a  field  of  oats.  As  a  farmer  you  can  see 
the  difference  in  the  crop  grown  in  the  San  Luis  Val- 
ley and  what  you  are  raising  on  your  farms  in  the  rain 
belt.  Also  you  have  years  when  your  crops  are  de- 
stroyed by  drouth  and  hot  winds,  some  times  from 
flood  and  rust. 

Why  not  farm  where  crops  are  sure  every 
year,  where  when  you  sow  the  seed  in  the 
Spring  you  are  sure  of  bumper  crops  in  the 
Fall,  where  the  seasons  are  favorable  for 
raising  cattle  and  hogs,  where  pure  artesian 
water  is  plentiful  for  men  and  beast. 

We  have  sold  $80,000  worth  of  our  land 
to  people  who  are  making  farms  for 
themselves  and  have  4,000  acres  left. 

This  Land  We  Will  Sell  on  a  Guarantee,  as  Follows: 

To  all  purchasers  who  will  put  the  land 
bought  in  proper  cultivation  in  alfalfa  or  such 
crops  as  we  may  agree  upon,  we  will  bind  our- 
selves that  in  case  the  purchaser  is  dissatis- 
fied FROM  ANY  CAUSE  WHATEVER  we 
will  re-purchase  the  land  any  time  within 
three  years  at  $15  per  acre  advance  over  the 
purchase  price.  This  is  $2,400  per  quarter 
section. 

Come  with  us  and  see  what  the  farmers  are  doing  in 
the  »San  Luis  Valley.  If  others  want  to  sell  you  land 
let  them  give  you  a  guarantee  1  ike  this.  If  they  have 
a  proposition  that  will  make  you  money  they  can  af- 
ford to  do  it,  we  take  no  risk  as  the  land  is  worth  it. 
DEAL  WITH  RESPONSIBLE  PEOPLE. 

We  own  the  land  and  can  sell 
on    terms    to    suit  purchaser. 

Price  from  $50  to  $60  per  acre,  including  water. 

Wrrite  us  at  once  for  particulars  or  call  at  our  office. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  Irrigated  Land  Co. 


712  Omaha  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 


Omha,  Nebraska. 


Improve  Soil 

by  Plowing 


THAT  proper  preparation  of 
the  seedbed  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in 
soil  building  and  increas- 
ing crop  yield  is  apparent  on 
close  study  of  conditions  in  any 
community.  The  farmer  of  today 
who  expects  to  maintain  the  high 
state  of  fertility  found  in  his  soil 
when  it  was  still  in  the  virgin  state 
must  give  more  careful  consideration 
to  his  methods  of  plowing  and  seed- 
bed preparation. 

That  soil  is  improved  by  continu- 
ous stirring  is  a  truth  only  denied  by 
the  ignorant  and  unobserving.  This 
is  nature's  way  of  aiding  in  soil 
building.  The  plows,  discs  and  cul- 
tivators of  nature  are  the  roots  of 
trees  and  plants.  If  the  naked  eye 
could  only  penetrate  the  soil  during 
the  growing  season  one  would  see 
the  roots  and  rootlets  shooting  out 
and  down  into  the  soil  as  animated 
beings,  and  as  the  season  progresses 
the  soil  is  loosened  by  their  action 
more  than  it  is  with  the  average 
plow  throughout  the  grain  belt. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  done  by 
these  roots  and  rootlets  cannot  be 
comprehended  unless  a  careful  study 
of  their  root  system  has  been  made, 
yet  we  can  get  some  idea  of  their 
work  when  we  understand  that  the 
roots  of  the  alfalfa  plant  penetrate 
the  soil  from  a  few  feet  in  depth  to 
more  than  thirty — those  of  the  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  from  a  few 
inches  to  eight  or  more  feet.  These 
gigantic  "natural  plowsj,"  as  they 
may  well  be  termed,  are  working 
wonders  in  the  way  of  soil  improve- 
ment and  crop  production.  It  is  this 
great  work  of  nature  that  has  aided 
so  materially  in  retaining  our  soil 
fertility  and  rewarding  our  farmers 
with  bounteous  crops  rather  than 
our  methods  of  seed-bed  preparation 
and  crop  cultivation. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  a  coun- 
try so  young  as  ours,  and  with  a  soil 
so  new,  is  producing  less  than  half 
as  much  grain  as  is  being  produced 
in  our  mother  country,  where  the 
lands  have  been  under  cultivation 
for  thousands  of  years.  Benjamin 
Franklin  wisely  said,  "Plow  deep, 
while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  will 
have  grain  to  sell  and  keep."  It  is 
too  common  a  practice  today  to 
hurry  through  this  soil  stirring  op- 
eration known  as  plowing.  Too  lit- 
tle thought  is  given  to  time  of  plow- 
ing, depth  of  plowing  and  number  of 
times  soil  should  be  stirred.  If  it 
were  possible  to  break  up  soils  three 
or  four  times  a  year  their  fertility 
would  be  increased. 

It  is  said  that  "tillage  is  manure," 
that  "frequent  tillage  is  our  best  and 
cheapest  manure"  and  that  tillage 
and  manure  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

The  old  Roman  farmer  plowed  his 
land  never  less  than  three,  and  some- 
times nine,  times  for  a  single  crop. 
Upon  this  principle  England  has 
constructed  an  agriculture  that  not 
only  reclaimed  its  worn-out  soil,  but 
made  It  increase  Its  productiveness 
more  than  three  fold. 

Plowing  or  stirring  the  soil  mixes 
the  organic  matter  with  the  miner- 
als, thus  affording  better  ventila- 
tion; It  gives  the  soil  better  ability 


Prices  on  Edwards  Steel 
Shingles  have  been  chis- 
eled down  to  bed  rock. 
Never  before  could  you 
buy  these  famous  steel 
shingles  at  such  low 
prices.  This  is  the  one 
blgr  money-saving 
chance  you  have  waited 
for.  You  can  now  buy 
steel  shingles  that  won't 
rot,  rust,  crack,  burn  or 
leak  for  the  cost  of  old 
out-o'-date  wood  shin- 
gles. Edwards  STEEL 
Shingles  are  in  success- 
ful use  on  over  135,000 
homes. 

Outlast 
Any  Building! 

Come  In  big  clusters 
ready  to  put  on.  A  few 
nails,  hammer  and  the 
hired  man's  arm  lay  100 
at  a  clip.  Ten  times 
fatter  and  ten  times 
easier  than  putting  on 
wood  shingles.  Abso- 
lutely rust  and  leak 
proof.  Guaranteed 
against  lightning  dam- 
age under  $10,000  bond. 
Ask  us  about  this. 

We  Sell  Direct 
Freight  Paid 

—with  no  middleman's 
"rake-offs."  We  under- 
sell and  out-sell  every- 
one on  high-quality  steel 
roofing,  steel  garages  and  other  steel  building 
products.  Drop  us  a  postal.  Simply  say  "Tell 
me  about  your  steel  roofing"  and  we'll  send  our 
startling  low  prices.  (164) 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  COMPANY 

948-998  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


<PSm 

Edwards  "Steelcote" 
Fireproof  Garage,  $49.50 


Gas  Engine  Owners, 

STOP  CRANKING! 

No  longer  run  the  risk  of  be- 
ing killed  or  seriously  injured  in 
starting  your  engine.  The  latest 
wonder  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  now  within  your  reach. 

THE 

WalkerStarter 

is  the  only  starter  .in  the  world 
which  will  start  your  gas  engine 
instantly  upon  the  pressure  of  a 
button,  regardless  of  tempera- 
ture or  humidity. 

It  will  absolutely  eliminate  all 
Danger,  Delay  and  Annoyance. 

Manufacturers 
Wondered! 

and  thousands  of  farmers  were 
startled  at  the  wonderful  demon- 
stration at  Fremont. 

It  is  as  simple  as  a  child's  toy, 
yet  durable  as  a  battleship  and 
as  easy  to  operate  as  a  doorbell. 
It  is  100%  efficient  and  sold  un- 
der a  positive  guarantee  to  give 
absolute  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded. 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Walker  Starter  Company 

100  Main  Street,  Lacon,  Illinois. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  And  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  Fill 
WATSON  e.  coLEMAir,  Patent  Lawyer, 

Washing-ton.  C.  C. 


GOV 


ETtNMENT  Positions  are  easy  to  get.  My  fre< 
booklet  X78  tells  how.    Write  today— NOW. 
EARL.  HOPKINS.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Does  it  pay  to  advertise?  By  all 
means,  yes.  And  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  through  advertising  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  judgment  displayed 
by  the  advertiser  In  the  selection  of  a 
publication  that  has  the  confidence  of  lta 
readers.  The  Twentieth  Century  Farnior 
has  the  explicit  confidence  of  Its  many 
readers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  accept  advertising 
matter  that  Is  known  to  be  deceptive  and 
unreliable. 
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Your  Hogs  Will  Root  for  You 
and  Grind  Their  Own  Feed 
With  the  Hog  Motor 

Run  by  one  pig — it  feeds  thirty  hogs 
on  full  feed.  The  mill  grinds  all  kinds 
of  grain,  coarse  or  fine,  mixed  or  sep- 
arate. Saves  grain — no  waste.  The 
hog-  operates  it  by  rooting-  against  the 
projections  at  the  bottom.  This  nat- 
ural root-motion  means  exercise;  slow 
eating;  better  health;  more  -weight; 
'better  grade  of  pork;  more  money 
and'  less  work  for  you.  Agents 
wanted.    Send  for  booklet. 

HOG  MOTOR  COMPANY 

702  Andrus  Bid?..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mln  Wanted 

IN  AUTO  BUSINESS 


Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from 
975.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  Learn 
all  about  automobiles  In  six  weeks  by 

THE  "SWEENEY  SY8TENI" 

of  practical  experience.  In  oar  machine 
shop,  garage  and  on  the  road  yon  learn  by 
actual  experience  how  to  repair,  drive,  demon* 
'•trace and  soil  automobiles, 

'FREDS— Write    for    64-page      catalogue.  This 
beautiful  boob  costs  us  50c  apiece,   but  we  will 
"send  It  free. 

SWEENEY  AUTO  SCHOOL..  1115  East  15th  St., 
F   Kansas  City,   Mo.  ..  . 


Free  Land 
Information 

Send  a  two-cent  stamp 
and  find  out  what  you 
want  to  know  about  any 
locality  you  are  interest- 
ed in. 

Tell  us  just  what  the  loca- 
tion is  and  we  can  tell  you 
about  its  crops,  climate,  live 
stock,  government  lands,  etc.. 

This  service  is  free  to  our 
readers.  Address 


Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  r«a*  it, 
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to  store  up  and  deliver  moisture  to 
the  growing  crops  and  gives  more 
room  for  plant  roots  to  perform  their 
proper  functions. 

There  is  a  right  and  wrong  time  to 
plow  and  there  is  a  right  and  wrong 
way  to  plow.  No  matter  what  the 
character  of  the  soil,  it  is  a  crime  to 
plow  when  it  is  too  wet,  and  the  of- 
fer der  is  always  punished,  quickly 
and  surely.  The  passing  of  the  plow 
through  the  soil  presses  the  soil 
grains  together  until  it  becomes 
dense  and  impervious  to  water  or 
plant  roots.  The  soil  thus  turned 
becomes  like  unburned  brick  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  ventilation  is  com- 
pletely shut  off.  Its  usefulness  as 
a  home  for  growing  plants  is  almost 
completely  destroyed. 

Many  times  the  surface  of  the 
ground  seems  sufficiently  dry,  but 
the  subsoil  is  too  wet,  and  the  pass- 
ing of  the  plow  through  the  soil  will 
press  it  together  under  the  plow, 
forming  a  stratum  known  as  plow- 
pan,  which  will  hold  water  above  it, 
thus  destroying  proper  drainage, 
also  preventing  moisture  from  rising 
when  needed. 

Early  plowing  is  always  to  be 
recommended  when  weather  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  as  it  gives  the 
vegetable  matter  more  time  for  de- 
composition, better  aerates  the  soil 
and  gives  more  opportunity  for  in- 
creasing the  subsoil  moisture. 

Depth  of  plowing  is  a  great  factor 
in  crop  yield.  The  reason  for  plow- 
ing at  all  should  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  depth.  It  must  be  conceded 
by  all  that  the  primary  object  of 
plowing  is  to  obtain  a  seed-bed  most 
favorable  for  plant  growth  and  de- 
velopment. There  must  be  sufficient 
room  for  this  development,  and  a 
deep  seed-bed,  well  filled  with  or- 
ganic matter,  will  so  increase  the 
storage  capacity  for  water  and  so 
reduce  the  evaporation  that  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  moisture  will  be  se- 
cured to  produce  a  fair  crop,  even  in 
seasons  when  in  shallow,  ill  prepared 
seedbeds  the  crops  are  far  below 
normal. 

Now  don't  understand  us  to  say 
that  you  should  plow  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  deep  this  fall,  re- 
gardless of  the  depth  you  have 
plowed  in  the  past.  Depth  of  plow- 
ing should  be  increased  gradually, 
say  from  one  to  three  inches  annu- 
ally, until  the  required  depth  is 
reached. 

A  shallow  seedbed  cannot  possibly 
hold  sufficient  plant  food,,  moisture, 
air  or  heat  to  produce  a  bumper 
crop.  A  careful  study  of  the  root 
systems  of  our  principal  crops  will 
convince  anyone  that  shallow  plow- 
ing and  too  long  a  time  between 
plowings  is  the  principal  cause  of 
our  low  yields  and  increasing  loss  of 
soil  fertility.  Your  soil  below 
where  it  always  has  been  plowed  is 
close,  compact  or  hardpan,  and  in 
either  case  it  is  impossible  for  plant 
roots  to  penetrate  it  Without  pen- 
etrating to  a  great  depth  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  sufficient  plant  food  or 
moisture;  thus  low  yield  or  entire 
crop  failure  results. 

Demonstrations  of  corn  and  small 
grain  growing  held  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  show  that  deep 
plowing  increased  the  yield  from  25 
to  100  per  cent  per  acre.  It  has  also 
increased  the  soil  fertility  where 
practiced  and  is  a  long  step  in  the 


right  direction  for  building  a  perma- 
nent system  of  agriculture  wherever 
practiced. 


Pack  Your  Own  Apples 

If  every  apple  grower  would  be  an 
apple  grader  and  packer  the  con- 
sumer would  get  more  apples  for  his 
money,  and  the  grower  more  money 
for  his  apples,  so  says  George  O. 
Greene,  horticulturist  with  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural college.  The  apple  reports 
tabulated  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
college  for  1912  are  reports  with 
morals.  The  most  important  feature 
of  the  records  is  the  one  progressive 
apple  growers  are  considering  right 
now- 

The  figures  say — mind  you  it  isn't 
a  mere  expert  that  is  talking  this 


time — the  figures  say,  that  the  com- 
mission man  and  shipper  must  go  out 
of  the  packing  business.  It  costs 
the  packer  52  cents  a  bushel,  besides 
the  loss  in  culls,  to  pick,  pack  and 
sell  the  apples  to  the  retailer.  Ap- 
ple growers  in  Missouri  and  Kansas 
who  sold  their  fruit  on  the  trees  re- 
ceived, on  the  average,  2  4  cents  a 
bushel,  42  cents  on  the  table,  77 
cents  in  barrels  and  $1.06  in  boxes. 
See  the  difference?  Small  wonder 
the  experts  think  growers  can  afford 
to  be  packers! 

The  overhead  charges  on  a  barrel 
of  apples  amount  to  $1.57.  Twenty- 
one  cents  of  this  might  go  to  the 
grower  if  he  thinks  it  pays  to  pack. 
A  retailer  thinks  that  amount  on  a 
barrel  a  good  profit,  when  he  is  deal- 
ing in  large  quantities. 


Our  Plows  "Made  Good"  at  Fremont 

The  tremendous  amount  of  favorable  interest  created  by  Grand 
Detour  plows  at  the  recent  Demonstration  held  at  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  furnishes  positive  proof  of  their  superior  work.  It 
shows  that  the  people  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

Thousands  of  Farmers  Indorse  the  Good  Work 

The  perfect  work,  the  ease  of  operation,  the  time  and  labor- 
saving  features  met  with  the  indorsement  of  everyone  who  saw 
our  plows  in  action.  This  general  approval  merely  goes  to  show 
that  Grand  Detour  Plows  are  "right,"  that  the  best  of  brains, 
experience,  material  and  workmanship  are  put  into  them.  They 
are  the  perfected  result  of  77  years  of  plow-building. 

World's  Largest  and  Best  Tractor  Companies 
Praise  Them 

The  foremost  tractor  companies  in  the  world  show  a  preference 
for  the  Grand  Detour  plow  to  be  used  in  connection  with  their 
engines.  This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  indorsement  of  their  per- 
fection. We  will  gladly  mail  you  literature  and  full  particulars 
free  upon  request.    Drop  us  a  line  today. 

Manufactured'  under  a  license  granted1  by  the  owners 
of  the  patents  covering  "Power  Lift"  Plows. 

GRAND  DETOUR  PLOW  CO.,  Dixon,  111. 


This  Cheap  Far  m  Power 

MM^.jCutstheExpenselncreascsJ 

BJB  5i  i  Profits-Reduces  Work.  Ji 


write  for  free  catalog  and  find  out  how  The  Heider 
Tractor  Is  made.  How  easy  it  works.  How  cheap  to  run. 
Why  it's  giving  satisfaction  and  increasing  profits  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  and  why  you  should  have  one  to  roduce 
your  high  cost  of  farming  and  to  solve  your  hired  help 
problem.  


i%  Heider  Tractor 

*ivy       Can  Be  Operated  With 

"  '    Kerosene.Gasolene or flotor Spirits 


Does  the  Work  of  8  Horses  and  Costs  Less 

's  a  real  one  man  tractor.   Weighs  5,000  pounds.  It  takes  I 
the  place  of  eight  horses  and  one  extra  man.    Will  do 
any  kind  of  field  or  belt  work  at  the  lowest  possible  I 
:ost.  Has  a  4-cytlnder  heavy  duty  motor..  The  Heider 
Tractor  Is  the  pioneer  light  tractor.    Sells  at  a  price 
which  every  farmer  can  afford.   Don't  spend  money 
on  experiments.    Let  us  prove  that  the  Heider  Is 
the  best.    Write  today. 

Heider  Manufacturing  Co. 
ISO  Main  St.,  Carroll,  Iowa.  | 
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Waterloo  Boy 

Keros^ie-GSaEoISno  engine 


OUR  SMALL  FARM  TRACTOR 

IS  A  WONDER.  It  turns  short  and  will  go  any- 
whereyou  can  work  withateam.  Plows  con- 
veniently raised  or  lowered  from  the  seat. 

Our  Prices  are  Right 

This  tractor  was  the  most  pop- 
ular at  the  Fremont  demonstra- 
tion.   Guaranteed,  for  five  years. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  of  machine 
you  are  interested  in,  and  let  us  tell  you 
all  about  the  machine  you  want. 

Waterloo  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

185  W.  3rd  Ave.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


THE  LIGHT,  POWERFUL,  EVER-READY 

DENNING  PUG  TRACTOR 

For  Plowing,  Disking,  Harrowing,  Seeding,  Mowing,  Harvesting, 
Hauling  and  Belt  Work. 

30-H.  P.  on  belt  arranged  for  three 
14-inch  plows. 

Cut  gears  enclosed  in  dust-proof 
cases  and  run  in  oil. 

The  most  durable  and  economical, 
the  most  convenient  to  do  farm  work 
with.    Write  for  catalog  and  prices. 


24-H.  P.  on  belt  arranged  for  two 
14-inch  plows. 

Boiler  bearing  transmission  and 
belt  shaft. 

The  light  weight  does  not  pack  the 
soil,  hut  lightens  operating  expenses 
and  maintenance. 


The  Denning  Motor  Implement  Co.,  Dept.  T,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


|  Tractor  Photos  ! 


We  have  more  than  100  nega- 
tives of  tractors  which  were 
made  at  the  1914  Tractor 
Show    at    Fremont,  Nebraska. 

Photo  prints  of  panoram- 
ic pictures  will  be  mailed 
upon    receipt    of  $1.50 

The  Bee  Publishing  Company 

i'hoto  Dept.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


f—  Your  name  and  address 

ron  a  postcard  and  mail  it  to 
*  VB  today.  See  how  you  can  save  money 1 
Fand  disappointment  by  buyinsr  fencing 
fioado  by  the  mill  that  makesthe  wire  too.  Seel 

wl,y  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

[alwayH  stand*  tight  and  trim,  runt  rosistlnR,  | 
I  nnn-sagginK,  requires  fower  fence  posts,  euNier  I 
(3D        put  ud  and  lasts  longer.      Boo  tho  ; 
*     SQUARE  DEAL  doublo-irrip  lack— tho  w 
atrnnd  wlr<-H  mul  on,-- iiinno  stay  wli 
A  poHtal  liriiifru  land  ,.«,„  ,,,  our  FREE 

<-.,l  .1.*  nod  latent    Ii.it.  nlan  too 

ropy    of    ROPP'S    NEW  LIOHTNINQ 
CALCULATOR  (it  you  huvo  not  h.d  u  , 
copy)  tho  irroAteat  labor.  tlm< 
mnney-anver  rvur  publiiihod. 
I'llEE.  WRITE. 

i  Steel  &  Wire 


/nCYSljnj 


1  Indu. trial  SL 
PEORIA,  ILL. 


Selecting  the 

Breeding  Lwes 


THERE  is  no  feature  of  live 
stock  industry  that  demands 
more  care  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  profit  than 
that  of  starting  the  flock  of  ewes. 
In  selecting  the  ewes  for  the  breed- 
ing flock  confine  your  selections  to 
the  1  or  2-year-olds.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances permit  yourself  to  be 
persuaded  to  take  old  ewes.  The 
old  experienced  sheep  handler  is  the 
only  person  who  can  take  this  class 
of  sheep  profitably  and  safely.  The 
young  ewes  have  all  their  years  of 
breeding  before  them  and  you  get 
this  advantage;  besides,  you  have  a 
vigorous  lot  of  sheep  that  will  thrive, 
grow  and  develop  right  from  the 
start,  with  good  care  and  plenty  of 
feed. 

In  buying  be  cautious;  don't  get 
in  a  hurry;  get  the  best  to  be  had. 
Buy  yearlings  past  or  2-year-olds 
that  are  strong  and  well  grown.  It 
never  pays  to  be  easy  and  take  some- 
thing not  up  in-  the  desirable  class 
just  because  it  would  save  a  little 
time  and  trouble  to  look  a  little 
further. 

It  pays  to  be  critical  in  the  pur- 
chase of  your  breeding  foundation. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  difference  be- 
tween the  extra  good  ewe  and  the 
medium  ewe  in  fleece,  but  the  off- 
spring comes  in  for  its  share  of  in- 
herited quality  each  year.  It  pays 
to  buy  quality  in  your  purchases  of 
breeding  stock,  because  you  get  a 
start  that  has  taken  years  to  pro- 
duce, and  if  you  take  inferior  ani- 
mals you  are  behind  just  as  many 
years  as  it  has  taken  to  produce  this 
better  grade  of  sheep. 

Set  your  ambition  high  in  im- 
provement and  strive  to  acquire 
rapid  advancement.  Be  careful  in 
all  purchases  of  sires  to  get  better 
than  the  preceding  one.  This  is  one 
of  the  sure  means  of  success,  other- 
wise you  may  deteriorate  in  place  of 
advance  in  quality,  strive  for  uni- 
formity in  flock;  aim  to  get  your 
breeding  ewes  to  look  alike — the 
same  size,  same  style  of  fleece,  same 
covering  of  head  and  legs,  and  in  all 
respects  carry  a  strong  family  ap- 
pearance. This  is  a  good  feature  in 
breeding  and  adds  more  to  the  value 
of  a  breeding  flock  than  any  single 
quality  that  can  be  introduced. 

The  breeding  ewes  should  be  put 
on  good  pasture  in  September,  es- 
pecially if  they  have  raised  lambs 
this  season.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  have  your  ewe  flock  in  fine, 
thrifty  condition  before  the  breeding 
season.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  getting 
the  ewes  too  fat;  this  is  where  many 
sheep  handlers  fail  in  the  breeding 
requirements.  A  thin,  run-down, 
suckled-down  flock  of  ewes  do  not 
breed  uniformly,  and  many  are  liable 
to  miss,  while  the  ewes  that  have 
had  care  and  feed  and  are  in  good 
flesh  are  not  only  sure  breeders,  but 
are  much  more  prolific,  many  pro- 
ducing twins.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  field  of  rape  handy  to  let 
the  ewes  on  a  few  hours  each  day 
during  the  breeding  season.  If  more 
good,  succulent  feed  was  provided 
for  the  breeding  flock  there  would 
be  less  complaint  of  barren  ewes  and 
a  low  per  cent  of  increase. 

The  breeding  season  commences 


In  this  latitude  about  October  1  and 
continues  up  to  December.  The- 
period  of  gestation  with  the  ewe  is 
152  days,  and  for  ordinary  flock  in- 
crease the  lambs  should  not  come 
bdore  April  1,  Unless  very  well 
provided  with  good  sheds  and  plenty 
of  rved,  May  is  toon  enough.  With 
small  flocks  and  where  lambs  are 
being  raised  for  the  mutton  market 
or  fcr  pure  breeding  purposes,  then 
the  ewes  are  often  bred  to  drop  their 
lambs  in  March  and  February. 


Greatest  Bargain 

ALLOWAY 

HasEverOffered 


I  Think  of  it— a  real,  well-( 
made,  easy  to  operate,' 
Portable    Elevator,   only  I 
$78.50—^  jusl  about  half__ 
Iwhat  ^lothers charge 
fit's  the 

f  turing  sen- 
"sation  ever 
Offered.  It  puts 
an  olcvaior  in  everyone' 
reach.  It's  no  loncer  a  luxury 
that  on  account  of  high  prices 
only  a  few  could  afford. 
Farmers  who  have  seen  It 
wonder  how  I  can 
make  it  so  good 

a:i  i  sell  it  so  / ^CV\V  HH0  Tho  facts 
clicap.  lot  X-  y*~-\  \  y&gP*  are  — I  am 
me  tell  you^  \        building  Just 

why.      /  'sz — 3BP!S~\  \.  •,000;  no  more.  Go- 
,X~^^HBB  5g5.s\  lug  lii.e  hot  tahes 
A      22Sv-><s.    now— get  your 
reservation  In. 
My  price  to 
you  on  one  is 
based  o  n  that 
quantity,  or  the 
same  on  one  as 
if  you'd  take 
the  whole  4.0C0 
You  buy  din  ct 
from  factory 
and   pay  for 
actual  cost  of 
labor,  ma- 
terial and 


I  only  one  small  manufacturing  profit. 

THROW  AWAY  YOUR  SCOOP  t 

Bit's  a  back-breaker,  an  instrument  of  torture.  My 

■  Portable  Elevator  saves  time— ::o  minutes  to  an 
Shour  on  every  load  cribbed,  which  gives  you  that 
lextra  time  in  the  cornfield  and  thereby  pays  for 
■machine  first  year  and  makes  you  money.  Adds 

■  years  to  your  life. 

[Guaranteed  As  Good  As  Any 
Better  Than  Most 

jThe  Galloway  Portable  Elevator  is  no  experiment; 
■it's  tried  and  tested— guaranteed — backed  by  a 
1*25,000  bond.   Sold  on  30  to  «0  days'  trial  with  the 

■  understanding  that  if  it's  not  all  we  claim.  If  it  fails 
(to  work  as  good  as  any  you  ever  saw  or  tried  at 

■  any  price,  I  will  take  it  back  and  pay  the  freight 
I  both  ways. 

I  Better  still.  I  have  5  selling  plans— cash  or  credit 
I— which  makes  it  still  easier  for  you  to  own  an  ele- 
Ivator.  Don't  buy  any  make  or  kind  until  you  first 
[get  my  proposition.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  clr- 
Icular  and  full  particulars  about  the  elevator  that' 

■  creating  a  sensation  everywhere.  Address 
WE  GALLOWAY,  President, 
WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

1 268  Galloway  Sta.     Waterloo.  Iowa 
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mm  mtf    JT"~     oak  6i)c  for  iU>  equal.  Made  of 
■■■■  »         cotton  voilo.    Cloaca  invisibly  In  front  un- 

der on  oxquluitely  embroidered  panel  finished  in  ocotloped  cd»e. 
Vt.Uo  effect  niiido  of  elaborate  floral  design  embroidery.  Front 
of  wnint  hmidtiomclv  demtrned  with  fillet  lace  and  cluster*  of 
combination  tueli*.  SUes  82  to  44.  O*  *uro  to  state  slie.  OCr 
Order  by  Wo.  23AB.  W«  poy  po.t.go    Special  price  only 

Send  for  Bargain  Book 

of  u  .  nrlng  apparel  in  newest  at 
SEND  SURE  TODAY.  Satiafat 

WO  U    Mf  Al  If  CD    26*  Merr's  Island  Ava>. 
■  an.  WHLftttt  Pittsburgh,  pa. 


STOCKMEN— ATTENTION 

We  have  thousands  of  acres  Mouse  River  LxiOll 
lands  for  Bale  large  or  small  tracts  $26  to  $30  pe 
ACTS,  $2  per  acre  down,   balance  20  annual  pay 
mints.    Uunllmttod  supply  hay,  posture  and  pur 
water.    Good  mnrketR.  churches,  schools.    Come  an 
see  the  fine  alfalfa, corn  and  cattle.    Fare  rrlundM 
purchasers.    Write  for  speclnl  H.  R.  rates  and  boon 
lot.    Northern  Trading  Co..  Owners,  Towner,  N.  II 


September  5,  1914 
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Reviews  of  Agricultural  Books 


The  author  of  "How  to  Grow  100 
Bushels  of  Corn  on  Worn  Soils"  has 
published  another  boob  called  "The 
Business  of  Farming."  In  this  vol- 
ume he  discusses  the  privileges  and 
problems  of  every  phase  of  farm  life. 

"The  Business  of  Farming,"  by  Wil- 
liam C.  Smith  of  Indiana.  292  pages,  24 
full  page  illustrations.  Published  by 
Stewart  &  Kidd  Company.  Cincinnati,  O. 
Price  $1.25.   By  mall,  $1.35. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived recently  as  to  boots  on  farm 
accounts.  We  take  pleasure  in  ad- 
vising our  readers  that  a  new  farm 
account  book  has  been  published.  It 
is  rather  an  elaborate  book  in  the 
way  of  binding  and  in  its  scope,  cov- 
ering not  only  the  transactions  of 
the  farm  from  day  to  day,  but  con- 
taining space  or  an  annual  inven- 
tory. It  is  very  simple,  however,  in 
its  method  and  explanations.  Any- 
one with  even  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  could  keep  this 
record  and  know  at  the  end  of  each 
year  the  exact  state  of  his  affairs. 
The  volume  contains  space  for  two 
years'  accounts. 

"Farm  Records  and  Accounts."  by  Boss 
&  Peck.  Published  by  Webb  Publishing 
Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.   Price  $2. 

*  *  * 

A  treatise  on  the  horse  from  an 
economic  standpoint  has  been  writ- 
ten by  Carl  W.  Gay,  a  veterinarian 
connected  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  board.  '  Dr.  Gay 
believes  the  horse,  in  this  country,  is 
bred  along  less  businesslike  lines 
than  any  other  class  of  live  stock.  In 
this  book  he  makes  a  number  of  val- 
uable suggestions  as  to  breeding  and 
care.  Several  chapters  are  devoted 
to  stabling,  handling  and  equipment, 
in  which  information  is  given  of  a 
character  not  often  found  in  books 
on  horse  breeding. 

"Productive  Horse  Husbandry,"  by  Cart 
W.  Gay.  331  pages,  173  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Price  $1.50. 

&     *'  ~9 

In  "Productive  Orcharding"  Fred 
C.  Sears  discusses  fruit  production 
very  fully.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  apple  industry,  though 
peaches,  plums,  cherries  and  pears 
are  each  given  several  chapters.  The 
author  states  in  his  preface  that  he 
has  tried  out  all  the  theories  ad- 
vanced and  discarded  those  that  he 
found  wouldn't  work. 

"Productive  Orcharding,"  by  Fred  C. 
Sears.  315  pages,  157  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.  Price  $1.50. 

*  *  * 

For  the  beginner  with  hogs,  the 
prospective  hog  raiser,  or  the  man 
who  is  starting  in  this  business  in  a 
new  country,  George  E.  Day's  "Pro- 
ductive Swine  Husbandry"  is  an  in- 
teresting book.  This  volume  is 
largely  devoted  to  the  differences  in 
the  various  breeds  of  swine.  In 
treating  of  these  differences  the  au- 
thor has  tried  to  be  absolutely  im- 
partial, showing  favoritism  toward 
no  particular  bTeed.  Being  a  Cana- 
dian, he  gives  a  good  deal  of  space 
to  breeds  not  often  seen  by  western 
and  corn  belt  farmers.  The  results 
of  experiments  in  breeding  and  feed- 
ing from  all  over  the  country  are  put 


into  plain,  every-day  English  for  the 
benefit  of  the  practical  hog  man. 

"Productive  Swine  Husbandry."  by 
George  E.  Day.  330  pages,  75  illustrations. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co., 
Philadelphia.   Price  $1.50. 

*   *  * 

The  conveniences  of  electric  light 
and  power  were  for  a  long  time  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  city  dwellers. 


Electric  plants  are  now  being  made 
at  a  comparatively  low  cost,  and 
there  are  many  farms  in  the  east  and 
some  in  the  west  that  have  elec- 
tricity for  lighting  house  and  barns, 
running  the  milking  machine,  the 
separator,  the  sewing  machine  and 
the  flatiron,  as  well  as  for  perform- 
ing innumerable  other  duties  for 
which  attachments  may  be  had.  N. 
H.  Schneider  has  written  a  little 
book  called  "Electric  Lights  for  the 


Farm,"  in  which  he  describes  the 
various  makes  of  electric  plants  on 
the  market  and  gives  directions  for 
their  management  and  for  the  wiring 
of  buildings.  He  states  in  his  preface 
that  no  knowledge  is  needed  to  oper- 
ate such  a  plant  outside  of  that  con- 
tained in  this  book  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  manufacturers. 

"Electric  Light  on  the  Farm,"  by  N.  H. 
Schneider.  189  pages.  65  illustrations. 
Published  by  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  123 
Liberty  street,  New  York.   Price  $1. 


Tires  at 
Before- War  Prices 


Goodyear  Prices 

It  is  Folly  Today  to  Pay  More. 

30  x  3  Plain  Tread  $11.70 

30  x  3y2  "        "    15.75 

34  x  4      "        "    24.35 

36  x  4i/2  "        "    35.00 

37  x  5      "        "    41.95 


There  exists  now  a  new,  compelling- 
reason  for  buying  Goodyear  tires.  It  re- 
sults from  War  conditions. 

These  leading  tires— built  of  extra-fine 
rubber,  in  the  same  way  as  always — 
are  selling  today  at  June  prices. 

You  will  find  today  a  very  wide  dif- 
ference between  most  tire  prices  and 
Goodyears. 

Due  to  Quick  Action 

Early  in  August — when  war  began — the 
world's  rubber  markets  seemed  closed  to  us. 
Rubber  prices  doubled  almost  over  night. 

Men  could  see  no  way  to  pay  for  rubber 
abroad,  and  no  way  to  bring  it  in.  We,  like 
others — in  that  panic — were  forced  to  higker 
prices.  But  we  have  since  gone  back  to 
prices  we  charged  before  the  war,  and  this  is 
how  we  did  it: 

We  had  men  in  London  and  Singapore 
when  the  war  broke  out.  The  larger  part  of 
the  world's  rubber  supply  comes  through 
there.  We  cabled  them  to  buy  up  the  pick 
of  the  rubber.  They  bought — before  the  ad- 
vance— 1,500,000  pounds  of  the  finest  rubber 
there. 

Nearly  all  this  is  now  on  the  way  to  us. 
And  it  means  practically  all  of  the  extra-grade 
rubber  obtainable  abroad. 

Today  we  have  our  own  men  in  Colombo, 
Singapore  and  Para.  Those  are  the  world's 
chief  sources  of  rubber.  So  we  are  pretty 
well  assured  of  a  constant  supply,  and  our  pick 
of  the  best  that's  produced. 

We  were  first  on  the  ground.  We  were 
quickest  in  action.  As  a  result,  we  shall  soon 
have  in  storage  an  almost  record  supply  of  this 
extra  grade  of  rubber. 


And  we  paid  about  June  prices. 

Now  Inferior  Grades  Cost  Double 

About  the  only  crude  rubber  available  now 
for  many  makers  is  inferior.  In  ordinary 
times,  the  best  tire  makers  refuse  it.  iViuc  i 
of  it  had  been  rejected.  But  that  "off  rubb  r" 
now  sells  for  much  more  than  we  paid  for  ttu 
best. 

The  results  are  these: 

Tire  prices  in  general  are  far  in  advance  of 
Goodyears.  And  many  tire  makers,  short  or 
supplies,  will  be  forced  to  use  second-grade 
rubber. 

Be  Careful  Now 

In  Goodyears  we  pledge  you  the  same-grade 
tire  as  always.  And  that  grade  won  fftkr 
Goodyears  the  top  place  in  Tiredom — the  largest 
sale  in  the  world. 

And,  for  the  time  being,  our  prices  are  the 
same  as  before  the  war.  We  shall  try  to  keep 
them  there. 

We  accept  no  excessive  orders,  but  dealers 
will  be  kept  supplied.  And  we  charge  them, 
until  further  notice,  only,  ante-bellum  prices. 

That  means  that  Goodyears— the  best 
tires  built — are  selling  way  below  other 
tires. 


(jOODA  YEAR 

^*  &r   AKRON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All- Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


BE  AN  AUTO  EXPERT 


L^^^^^P^  We  teach  you  how  to  drive  and  repair  au- 

Wm       tomobiles.   We  specialize  in  electric  starting  and 

Iwmimm^— mm— mmmm—mmm  lighting.     Practical  Work  given 
LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL,  I  In  machine  shop,  fitting  you  for 
MW-O-t.     Lincoln.  Nebr.  |  ft  gQQd  payiQg  job  ^  six  weekg 


Special  Olfer 

Write  today  for 
free  illustrated  cat- 
aloe  showing  HOW 
we  teach  you. 


TIMOTHY  SEES 

The  choicest  selections  from  Iowa  fields,  care- 
fully recleaned.  Bought  and  sold  under  the  mi- 
croscope. We  protect  you  from  weeds  Prices 
are  low  this  year.  Ask  for  samples  and  quota- 
tions. Large  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds  free  upon  request.  Write  today 
WKVA  SECD  CO.  Dept  51  DCS  MOINES,  IA 
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The  modern 
chicken  doctor 


treats  the  flock  rather  than  the  individual 
bird.  He  knows  that  most  of  the  troubles  are 
flock  troubles,  though  not  apparent  in  all  atthe 
one  time.    He  knows  that  most  sickness  of 

Chicks,  Chickens  or  Pigeons  comes  from  infected  food  and  drink, 
or  defective  housing.    His  favorite  prescription  is  Germozone. 

Germozone  is  generally  used  for  flock  treatment,  though  individ- 
ually where  necessary.  Thousands  give  it  twice  a  week  regularly,  a 
little  in  the  drinking  water.  It  is  a  great  bowel  regulator  as  well  as 
a  germ  destroyer  and,  with  chickens  as  with  humans,  the  bowels 
largely  gauge  the  health. 

Germozone  is  especially  desirable  for  use  during  changeable  fall 
weather,  warding  off  illness,  which,  if  permitted 
a  foothold,  may  drag  along  all  winter,  if  not  im- 
mediately fatal. 

For  Roup,  Canker,  Swelled  head,  Sore  throat, 
Sour  crop,  Loss  of  feathers,  Chicken  pox,  Bowel 
complaint,  Cholera,  Worms,  Gapes,  etc.,  Germo- 
zone carries  a  full  guarantee  with  every  package. 

Germozone  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  all  domestic  stock 


4  oz.  bottle  (trial  size)  $  .25 
12  oz.   "  (standard  size)  .50 


32  oz.  bottle  (for  steady  users)  $1.00 
Gallon   "   (for  large  flocks)  3.00 


Tablet  form  50c  per  package,  post  naid.  Liquid  form  sold 
by  most  druggists  or  poult. y  supply  dealers  or  delivered  (in 
$1.00  and  $3.00  sizes)  prepaid  to  any  express  office  in  U.  S. 
Sample  and  Booklets  Free  on  Request. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 


Omaha,  Nebraska 


■ 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading  character  by  Col  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
'Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  31st,  Modtel  Gano,  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.      GUS  KBUEGEB,  Beemer,  Neb. 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 

Are  you  on  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
t    I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Proudl  Wonder  Jr.  and  other  top  boars 

It.  J.  KTJZEIi,  CI.ARKSON,  NEB. 


wan 

of  the  breed 


HERD  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

Will  sell  my  herd  boar  Crimson  Wonder.  10th,  also  several  fall  boars  sired  by 
him  and  a  few  by  Colonel  Tippy.  Here  are  some  real  herd  heading  propositions 
and  I  am  pricing  them  worth  the  money. 

See  Me  at  State  Fair.  S.  M.  HINKLE,  Genoa.  Neb. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Prices  right    See  me  at  Nebraska  State  Fair.    C.  E.  PETERSON,  Genoa,  Neb. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  tor  pale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.    Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.     Priced   to  sell.     Red  Polls   of  all 
ages.     Evervtbing  guaranteed. 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay   Center,  Neb. 


CEDAR'S  DUROCS 

■  The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  by  '.'edar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good.   Write  me  your  wants. 

P.  P.  CEDAR,  GENOA,  NEB. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  offering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row: by  H.  K.'s  Wonder,  Muncie  Col.  Col  2d, 
Golden  Model  31st,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.    Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHL.MOOS,  Pilger,  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale.  If 
you  are  looking  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  They  are  out  of  prize-winning  sir  es 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  PolandLChina  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired  by 
Smooth  Big  Bone,  Columbus  Again  and  Expansion  Again.  These  boars  have 
been  grown  right.  They  are  big  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bone.  For  particulars 
write  O.  J.  McCUDLOUGH,  CI, ARKS,  NEB. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  300  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


AYKSHIRIIS 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  west.  Several  choice  young  bulls 
for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Success.    Can  a*so  spare  a  tew  females. 

LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


IMOIU'HERON  HORSES 


To  |tt  tt  really  valuable  Hire  It  Is  a  big  Having  tor  you  to  buy  at 
thin  limn  of  year  a  growthy  young  «tu(l  from  my  big  bunch  regis- 
tered P«Mb*T0M  1,  2,  und  4  yearn  old.  They  havo  uncommonly 
large  bona  nnil  In  paature  condition  are  developing  to  Immnniw 
weights  like  their  Imported  siren  and  dams.  Farm  raised  and  farm 
prlcad      ,|iiHt  east  of  Omaha. 

PEED    CHARDLEB,    Route    7,    CHABITON,  IOWA. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


rr^.ni,i,OAViNG  the  route  outlined 
M  I  for  it  in  these  columns  a  week 
•■  ago,  the  cattio  market  a1  ill 
points  has  shown  more  or  lossl 
weakness  curing  the  last  few 
days.  Right  at  this  point  it  might  be  well 
to  explain  that  in  speaking  of  the  cattle 
market  we  mean  the  market  on  the  kind 
of  cattle  that  makes  up  the  great  b'g 
bulk  of  the  receipts  at  all  points,  namely 
grass  fed  stock,  both  natives  and  rang- 
ers, and  the  medium  grades  of  cornfeds 
or  so-called  warmed-up  cattle.  These 
cattle  have  all  shown  weakness,  the  re- 
cent decline  amounting  to  around  25c. 
The  most  of  these  cattle  are  50<fi7.r)C  lower 
than  the  high  time  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  taking  the  average  at  all  mar- 
kets, some  kinds  showing  more  and  some 
less.  A  feature  of  the  trade  has  been  the 
active  demand  for  canners  at  firm  prices, 
due  possibly  to  an  r.nticipated  foreign  call 
for  canned  beef. 

When  it  comes  to  the  good  to  choice  or 
prime  cornfed  beeves  the  situation  is  en- 
tirely different.  Such  cattle,  owing  to  the 
extremely  small  supply,  have  been  strong 
all  the  month  and  are  the  highest  that 
they  have  been  in  two  years.  But  that  is 
not  all— supplies  in  the  country  are  so 
limited  that  the  trade  generally  expects 
to  see  prime  cornfeds  continue  strong  for 
some  little  time  to  come,  regardless  of 
the  fluctuation  of  prices  on  grassers. 
However,  they  cut  such  a  small  figure  in 
the  total  receipts  of  cattle  as  to  ipe  rela- 
tively of  little  importance,  and  may  be 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  successful  dairyman  has  judgment,  busi- 
ness ability  and.  courage.  Cutting  down  ex- 
penses is  not  enough.  He  must  know  how  to 
invest. 

Apply  business  methods  to  your  farm,  keep 
a  record  of  the  net  profit  from  each  cow  and 
you'll  soon  convince  yourself  of  the  economy 
of  putting  your  money  into  efficient  milkers. 

You'll  find  one  good  Holstein  will  do  the/ 
wo^k  of  two,  perhaps  three,  ordinary  cows. 
You  save  greatly  on  feed,  and  divide  the  ex- 
pense of  housing  and  labor  by  two  or  three. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Frieeian  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secy.,  Box  179,  Brattlehnro.  Vt. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W  T.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOAR 

A  splendid  lot  of  Hampshire  spring  boars  for 
sale;  sired  by  DeKalb's  King  100,  a  son  of  the 
famous  Major.  They  are  big,  smooth,  growthy 
fellows,  and  are  priced  worth   the  money. 

WILLIAM   PAMP,   Benson,  Neb. 


FISHER'S  HAMPSHIRES 

25  fall  boars  and  25  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired 
by  Winside  Star.  Fisher's  King  5th,  Tatro's  Mes- 
senger  and    Paulsen's   Choice.    Prices  reasonable. 

ROY  FISHER,   Winside,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  Chief  and  out  of 
sews  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  giuarant'e  to 
please  you.  D.   W.   KANE,'  Wisner,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINAS 

A   choice  lot    of  Poland-China  soring  males  for 

sale.    Sired  by  Illue  Valley  Oak.  They  arc  the  big 

kind,  with  quality.     Everything  immune.  Trices 

reasonable  JOHN  NAIMAN.  Alexandria,  Neb. 


P.ERKSHIKE  HOGS 


BERKSHIRE  BOOS 

00  spring  pigs  by  Longfellow's  Pre- 
mier, Autocrat  and  others.  They  have 
plenty  of  size,  stretch  and)  bone.  Prices 
reasonable. 

GEO.  PORTER.  STANTON.  NEB. 


entirely  ignored  when  it  comes  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  general  market. 

The  decline  has  been  only  natural  anil 
no  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  At.  the 
opening  of  the  range  season  a  month  or 
so  ago  it  was  felt  that  the  record  break- 
ing prices  then  prevailing  could  not  be 
maintained  as  the  season  advanced  and 
the  movement  of  western  cattle  became 
larger.  Still  the  decline  has  not  been  ex- 
cessive and  the  market  is  reasonably 
satisfactory  from  a  seller's  standpoint. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  prices 
have  yet  touched  bottom.  The  future  of 
the  market  depends  upon  so  many  con- 
tingencies that  it  is  hardly  possible  even 
to  venture  a  guess.  The  agitation  against 
high  priced  beef  continues  to  be  felt  in 
reduced  consuming  demand,  while  there 
is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  probable 
size  of  the  receipts  during  September.  A 
falling  off  in  receipts  might  bring  about 
a  temporary  advance  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  that  were  to  happen  before 
this  can  appear  in  print.  Still  no  one  is 
looking  for  any  great  or  permanent  im- 
provement in  the  near  future. 

Hogs  Show  Little  Change 

Hogs  have  shown  little  change  during 
the  last  week,  but  are  50ffi)75c  higher  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
and  75c@1.00  higher  than  they  were  at 
the  low  point  touched  during  the  first 
week  of  the  month.  Receipts  at  the  six 
big  "markets  bave  been  very  liberal,  run- 
ning considerably  ahead  of  last  year,  but 
behind  two  years  ago.  The  market  has 
been  in  a  good  healthy  condition  and  has 
moved  along  smoothly  without  the  de- 
velopment of  any  especially  new  or  in- 
teresting features. 

The  future  of  the  market  is  still  com- 
pletely shrouded  in  mystery,  but  as  the 
season  advances  there  are  some  things 
that  are  beginning  to  stand  out  a  1' t tie 
more  clearly.  For  example,  it  looks  now 
as  if  the  receipts  would  prove  quite  size- 
able during  September  and  October,  which 
under  normal  conditions  would  mean  a 
lower  market  before  the  opening  of  the 
winter  packing  season,  November  1  If  a 
large  fore:gn  demand  should  arise  in  the 
meantime  the  natural  course  of  the  mar- 
ket might  be  disturbed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  prevent  the  usual  fall  break  in 
prices.  This  is  where  the  uncerta'nty 
comes  in.  There  is  very  little  doinT  at 
present  in  the  way  of  exporting  meats, 
and  no  one  can  say  when  there  will  be. 
It  m!ght  come  suddenly  and  it  may  not 
come  at  all. 

Another  tlvng  that  hog  men  are  gett'ng 
their  minds  made  up  to  is  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  large  hog  run  for  the  last  of  the 
year  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
So  confident  are  many  operators  of  this 
that  they  are  willing  to  predict  that  hogs 
will  be  selling  below  $7.00  before  the  year 
1013  is  very  old  if  a  war  demand  does  not 
interfere  to  change  the  natural  course  of 
the  market.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  the  outcome  of  all  these  ifs  and 
ands  of  the  trade. 

Lamhs  Flood  Market 

It  was  noted  a  week  ago"  that  the  lamb 
market  might  possibly  ease  off  a  little, 
but  it  was  not  anticipated  that  it  would 
take  such  a  slump  as  it  has.  The  flood 
gates  were  opened  up  and  receipts  poured 
Ik  a  steady  stream,  submerging  the  mar- 
ket completely.  Packers  were  given  the 
first  opportunity  that  they  have  had  in 
weeks  to  cut  values  down  and  they  did 
the:r  work  well.  Values  at  present  writ- 
ing are  around  75c  lower  than  they  were 
a  week  ago.  Even  after  the  decline  the 
best  lambs  are  very  nearly  as  high  as 
they  were  at  the  extreme  high  point  in 
September  of  last  year,  and  that  was  the 
highest  September  in  the  history  ot  the 
trade.  Looking  at  it  from  that  point  of 
view  the  market  is  by  no  means  bad. 
On  the  contrary,  it  must  bo  accepted  as 
fairly  satisfactory,  even  from  a  seller's 
standpont. 

A  feature  of  the  break  in  fat  sheep  and 
lambs  is  the  fact  that  feeders  did  not 
decline  to  any  very  appreciable  extent. 
Tho  country  was  such  a  good  buyer  of 
feeder  lambs  that  the  better  grades  at 
least  remained  practically  steady.  This 
has  brought  prices  for  feeders  and  kill- 


rg  entirely  too  close  together,  and  it 
ould  seem  as  if  feeders  must  come  down 
t  killers  go  up  again.  As  a  matter  of 
)urse,  the  immediate  future  of  the  mar 
et  must  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
sceipts.  The  demand  is  already  good 
act  a  falling  off  in  arrivals  might  be  the 
gnal  for  a  stronger  market 


Sweepstakes  at  Nebraska  Fair 
The  Nebraska  Improved  Live  Stock 
reeders'  association  will  offer  lavender 
bbons  for  the  animals  winning  sweep- 
akes  in  the  various  classes  at  the  com- 
ig  Nebraska  state  fair.  One  ribbon  will 
3  presented  to  the  champion  male  and 
le  to  the  champion  female  of  each  breed, 
te  animals  In  each  case  to  be  owned 
ithin  the  state  of  Nebraska.  There  will 
j  ribbons  for  the  sweepstakes  animal'} 
!  every  breed  lor  which  the  state  fair 
rovides  classes.  Besides  ribbons  for 
are  breds,  there  will  be  ribbons  for  the 
lampion  mule,  jack,  draft  gelding,  sad- 
,e  horse  and  fat  steer.  The  officers  of 
lis  association  feel  that  they  can  in 
>  way  further  the  interests  of  better 
\ra  stock  in  the  state  than  by  co-operat- 
g  with  the  state  fair  in  this  manner. 


Breeders'  Notes 


Duroc  Herd  Headers 
[n  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
•trmer  we  are  starting  an  advertisement 
r  S.  M.  Hinkle  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  who  is 
fering  Duroc-Jersey  herd  boars  for  sale, 
ne  of  the  boars  Mr.  Hinkle  is  offering  is 
rimson  Wonder  10th,  a  boar  that  has 
sver  been  defeated  in  the  show  ring, 
lis  boar  has  not  only  made  good  in  the 
low  ring,  but  he  has  also  made  good  as 
breeder.  He  is  a  line  bred  Crimson 
"onder  boar,  being  sired  by  Crimson 
'onder  4th,  by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder, 
id  his  dam  was  sired  by  Uneeda  Crimson 
'onder.  Mr.  Hinkle  is  not  selling  this 
•ar  for  any  fault  whatever,  but  simply 
icause  he  cannot  use  him  advantageously 

his  herd  any  longer  on  account  of  hav- 
g  so  much  of  his  get.  Besides  this 
tar  Mr.  Hinkle  also  has  three  fall  boars 
red  by  him  and  three  by  Colonel  Tippy, 
riy  one  of  these  is  good  enough  to  go 
to  any  pure-bred  herd.  If  you  are  in 
e  market  for  something  in  this  line  we 
suld  advise  you  to  write  him  at  once  for 
rther  particulars,  or  if  you  are  going  to 
i  at  the  Nebraska  state  fair,  make  it  a 
lint  to  call  on  him  and  you  will  be  able 

get  an  idea  of  what  to  expect  from 
hat  he  has  on  exhibition  there.  When 
riting  him  kindly  mention  the  Twentieth 
mtury  Farmer. 


Fisher's  Hampshires 
rhose  of  our  readers  who  are  interested 

Hampshire  hogs  will  do  well  to  get  into 
■mmirhic&tion  with  Roy  Fisher  of  Whi- 
le, Neb.  Mr.  Fisher  has  one  of  the 
rgest  and  best  herds  of  Hampshire 
>gs  in  the  west.  As  proof  of  this  fact 
b  have  but  to  call  attention  to  the  con- 
stent  winnings  he  has  made  at  the 
ading  shows  in  the  country  during  the 
st  few  years.  He  has  about  twenty-five 
;ad  of  fall  boars  and  the  same  number 

spring  boars  to  offer  for  sale  at  this 
me.  They  are  big,  smooth,  growthy, 
ell-balanccd,  strong-boned  individuals, 
st  the  kind  to  go  out  and  do  valuable 
rvlce.  The  fall  boars  are  sired  by  Win- 
ie's  Star,  Fisher's  King  5th  and  others, 
lie  spring  pigs  are  sired  mostly  by 
itro's  Messenger  and  Paulson's  Choice, 
et  in  touch  with  Mr.  Fisher  at  once  if 
>u  want  anything  in  this  line.  There  is 
strong  demand  for  this  popular  breed  of 
)gs,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  Mr. 
isher  will  not  be  long  in  disposing  of 
hat  he  has  to  offer.  In  writing  him 
ndly  mention   the  Twentieth  Century 


Kane's  Duroc-Jerseys 

D.  W.  Kane  of  Wisner,  Neb.,  has  a 
Jmoer  of  Duroc  Jersey  spring  males 
[at  he  is  offering  for  sale  .at  this  time, 
nese  pigs  are  a  very  choice,  growthy 
t  and  are  in  a  condition  to  go  out  and 
>  good  service  for  the  man  who  buys 
[em  They  are  sired  mostly  by  Wonder's 
met,  a.  splendid  breeding  son  of  the 
eat  show  and  breeding  boar  B.  &  G 's 
onder.  Besides  this  boar,  he  has  a 
tier  by  the  sensational  boar  last  year, 
plden  Model  31st.    These  pigs  are  out 

a  dam  by  Golden  Model  15th.  This 
>w  was  the  top  sow  in  the  Herman 
°elle  sale  last  winter.  Other  good  lit- 
is are  by  Wonder's  Colonel,  Golden 
odels  Hope  and  Chief  Invincible.  Get 

touch  with  Mr.  Kane  for  further  in- 
!™ation  regarding  what  be  has  to  offer, 
indly  mention  the  Twentieth  Century 
armer  when  writing. 


Boesinger's  Durocs 
We  called  on  Dave  Boesinger.  the  well 
,,iWIlTb£eeder  of  Duroc  Jerseys,  of  Cort- 
l„\  last  week,  and  found  him  with 

splendid  line  up  of  Durocs  on  hand.  He 
is  about  200  head  of  spring  pigs  this 
»  „k    1  them  as  a  whole,  they 

«  i„out  as  uniformly  good  a  lot  as  it 
;n«  S?  our  Pleasure  to  see  for  some 
vff  i^.r-  B°esinger  has  always  been  a 
Jl  buv«r  of  the  very  best  breeding 
inn'  •  T.  he  nas  not  let  a  few  dollars 
»na  m  the  way  when  he  saw  an  animal 


LANDS — Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 

FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND— NEAR 
500,000  acres  in  Arkansas  open  to  entry; 
Guide  Book,  with  lists,  laws,  etc.,  25c; 
township  map  of  state  25cs  additional.  L. 
E.  Moore.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Idaho 

200  FARMS  in  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  district. 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level 
or  rolling  prairie  land.  Timber  land 
Any  size  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80 
per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county 
has  never  had  a  crop  failure;  500,000  acres 
of  corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
lists.  Park  Region  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

Minnesota 

BETTER  THAN  HtdMESTEADS — BE- 
fore  leasing  a  farm  for  next  season  write 
us  for  information  regarding  our  "half 
earnings"  plan,  and  get  a  farm  home  of 
your  own.  Flax  crop  on  first  breaking 
will  make  you  a  lot  of  money  the  first 
year.  We  have  about  1,000  quarter  sec- 
tions to  select  from,  part  under  cultiva- 
tion. No  cash  payment  required.  '  Ad- 
dress Hackney  Land  Credit  Co.,  Hack- 
ney Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Missouri 

FARM  IN  THE  OZARKS— 200  ACRES, 
ten  miles  from  Willow  Springs,  Mo.;  70 
acres  in  cultivation,  80  acres  fenced; 
plenty  of  water;  best  free  range  in  Mis- 
souri; 5-room  house,  barn  and  outbuild- 
ings; near  school  and  church.  For  further 
particulars  address  E.  L.  Murphy,  Main- 
ard,  Mo. 


Nebraska 

FARM  NEAR  OMAHA  —  160  ACRES 
within  five  miles  of  Omaha  street  car 
line.  Good  improvements.  No  better  soil 
in  Douglas  county.  Has  30  acres  in  al- 
falfa, produces  five  tons  per  acre  sold 
last  season  at  $14  per  ton.  Close  to  al- 
falfa mill.  Farm  will  rent  for  $1,200  per 
year.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  partnership. 
Price,  $112.50  per  acre.  Address  T.  E. 
Stevens.  712  Omaha  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb  . 

FOR  SALE— ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
farms,  with  line  improvements,  at  a  very 
low  price;  in  Boyd  county,  Nebraska.  Ad- 
dress  Meyer  Brandvig,  Spencer,  Neb.  

North  Dakota 

RICH.  BLACK,  RED  RIVER  VALLEY 
farms  at  local  prices.  We  grow  corn, 
clover  and  alfalfa  successfully.  Write  for 
Blue  Book.  William  McRoberts,  Cassel- 
ton,  N.  D. 


that  he  wanted.  He  has  been  breeding 
for  size  and  bone  for  some  time,  and 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
what  he  has  set  out  to  do  is  highly  evi- 
dent when  one  carefully  observes  his 
crop  of  spring  pigs  this  year.  About 
two-thirds  of  these  are  sired  by  Widle's 
Wonder,  a  son  of  Crimson  Wonder  4th. 
This  boar  was  the  first  prize  junior 
yearling  boar  at  the  Nebraska  state  fair 
and  is  sure  proving  himself  to  be  a  great 
breeder.  The  larger  part  of  the  balance 
of  the  pigs  are  sired  by  Lincoln  Lad  by 
Lincoln  Wonder  and  out  of  the  dam, 
Clay  Belle,  by  that  grand  old  sire,  Hig- 
gins'  Model.  Other  outside  litters  are  by 
Crimson  of  Crimson  Wonder,  Foss' 
Golden  Model,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder, 
Long  Gano  and  others.  Mr.  Boesinger 
will  hold  a  fall  sale  on  October  22  and 
a  bred  sow  sale  on  January  29.  Keep 
his  herd  in  mind  and  get  your  name  on 
his  mailing  list  for  catalogue. 
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This  Serviceable  Bib  Apron. 

where  have  you  ever  seen 
euch  a  remarkable  bargain? 
You  would  expect  to  pay  26c 
for  an  aproa  or  equal  quality. 
We  Bhow  it  here  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  smashing  values 
offered  in  our  Rig  Bargain  Book. 
Write  for  ic  today— now. 

Order  Now 

Send  10c  for  one  of  these  bib 

aprons  at  our  risk.   Your  money 
back  if  Dot  perfectly  Gatiaaed. 
M.tde  of  good  quality  blue  and 
white   checked   gingham  —  very 
durable  and  launders  like  new. 
Nnntly  bound  around  the  edges 
•"ith  white  cord.    Has  a  double- 
etitched  waist  band.  Bib 
extends  around  the  neck. 
Has  neat  patch  pocket  in 
front.  Color:—  blue  and 
white  check  only.  Order 
by  No.  25AB.  We  pay  1A. 
postage.   Each,  only  J-VU 

,  Send  Today  for 
Bargain*Book 

™  Write  for  it.'  SEND  SURE 
TODAY.  Satis  fac  tion  guar- 
anteed or  your  money  back. 
Don't  miss  this  great  oppor- 
tunity. Write  today— now. 

&II  WAI  If  CD  861  Heir's  Island  Ave. 
II.  WHUVtll  PITTSBURGH.  PA^ 


LANDS — North  Dakota 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS  HAVE 
very  superior  merit.  They  will  grow 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  the  root 
crops  better  than  Iowa  or  Nebraska 
lands,  and  the  quality  will  also  be  better. 
The  crops  of  the  various  grasses  grown 
on  these  lands  are  wonderful.  Potatoes 
will  produce  200  bushels  and  upward,  and 
they  bring  highest  prices  in  the  market. 
Corn  for  silage  is  a  great  sucess.  No 
pests,  water  fine,  country  most  health- 
ful. We  own  and  offer  for  sale  on  easy 
terms  100  farms  at  about  one-fourth  what 
you  would  pay  where  you  are.  This  Js  a 
well  settled  country  and  has  every  con- 
venience known  to  a  farming  community. 
If  you  really  want  to  make  money  farm- 
ing this  is  a  royal  opportunity.  Let  me 
send  you  an  illustrated  booklet;  it  will 
give  you  facts  you  can  rely  upon  and  in 
an  interesting  way.  No  one  can  see  this 
country  and  not  be  highly  pleased  with  it. 
F.  W.  McLean,  General  Manager,  Red 
River  Valley  Land  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS,  DIRECT 
to  purchaser;  crop  conditions  in  North 
Dakota  were  never  finer  than  now  and 
land  prices  are  going  up.  To  obtain  set- 
tlers along  our  1,200  miles  of  track  here 
we  have  .  obtained  listings  of  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  lands, 
ready  to  farm,  and  will  sell  these  at  cost. 
Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again.  Roads, 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  all  estab- 
lished. Very  low  excursion  rates  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see  lands  your- 
self, or  write  for  full  particulars.  J.  S. 
Murphy,  Immigration  Agent,  Soo  Line 
Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Texas 

FOR  SALE— 321-ACRE  BOTTOM  FARM 
Crops:  Cotton,  corn  and  hay.  Owner, 
Grover  Bosse,   Alleyton,  Tex. 


Wisconsin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000,  Madison,  Wis. 


UPPER  WISCONSIN  —  BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted ;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  iState 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask. 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.„  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL  LAKE  FRONT  DAIRY 
Farm!  Rich  clay  loam  soil,  gently  slop- 
ing to  south;  iy2  miles  from  railroad  town 
in  prosperous  Polk  county,  Wisconsin, 
which  has  37  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 
tories; over  50  acres  in  field  and  tame 
meadow,  balance  heavy  hardwood  tim- 
bered pasture,  with  excellent  blue  grass 
and  clover;  8-room  house,  with  stone  cel- 
lar; in  nice  grove  overlooking  lake;  re- 
modled  barn,  with  room  for  20  head;  con- 
crete floor;  granary,  hog  house,  chicken 
house,  etc.;  all  buildings  newly  painted. 
A  snap!  74%  acres  only  $4,500;  $1,500  cash 
down.   Baker.  F  67.  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


Wyoming 

WELCH,  THE  GOLDEN  PRAIRIE 
Land  Man— I  am  located  at  Burns,  Wyo. 
in  the  heart  of  the  Golden  Prairie  dis- 
trict. I  can  sell  you  wild  lands,  im- 
proved farms  or  stock  ranches  at  bar- 
gain prices.  Write  me  for  particulars. 
Jay  E.  Welch,  Box  H,  Burns,  Wyo. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND  —  GET  320 
acres.  We  stock  your  land,  buy  your 
crop.  Some  means  required.  Particu- 
lars free.  Wyoming  Settlement,  Janet 
Wyo. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL    YOUR    PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.   No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.    Real  Estate  Salesman  Co 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, G9  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


YOUNG  HOLLANDER  WISHES  TO 
buy  good  farm  or  land.  Address  Y  171, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


FARMS  WANTED  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers,  and  farm  bargains  for  sale.  Write 
me  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell.  Terms, 
free.  Established  1881.  Frank  P.  Cleve- 
land, Real  Estate  Expert,  1315  Adams  Ex- 
press Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Miscellaneous  lands 

BIG  FARM  LIST  FREE.  WITH  PHO- 
tos;  farms  in  many  states,  stock  and  tools 
included.  Farmers'  bargains.  Buy  direct 
from  owners;  their  address  free.  Na- 
tional Farm  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS  AT  PRICES  AN  Y- 
one  can  afford.  Send  us  $17  for  Smith 
Premier,  $19.50  for  Remington.  $23.50  for 
Oliver.  Offer  good  September  only.  Don't 
miss  it.  Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
Omaha,  largest  stock  in  the  west. 


AUTOMOBILES 

FOR  YOUR  FORD  CAR— SUPPLIES 
direct  to  you.  We  save  you  the  dealer's 
profit.  Free  catalogue.  Write  and  save 
money.  Gasolette  and  Fordezers.  You 
need  both.  Ask  us.  The  Ford  Supply 
Co.,  2129  Farnam,  Omaha,  Neb. 


70  USED  CARS— WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  Ail  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Wlrite  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WE  DO  EXPERT  TIRE  REPAIRING. 
All  work  guaranteed.  Simplex  Vulcanizer 
Co.,  Omaha. 


BOOt 

PEDIGREED  SCOTCH  COLLIES, 
grown  and  pups.  Clarence  Allen,  Daw- 
son, Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have^for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  ooyies  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  Posi- 
tions open  to  men  and  women  over  18;  $65 
to  $150  month.  Farmers  have  excellent 
chance.  Write  immediately  for  list  of 
open  positions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
K  94.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this 
wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  873,  Chicago. 


SALESMEN— EARN  $2,000  TO  $4,000  A 
year.  New  combination,  12  tools  in  one. 
Sells  at  sight  to  contractors,  farmers, 
teamsters,  fence  builders,  threshers, 
miners;  weighs  24  pounds,  lifts  3  tons; 
stretches  wire,  pulls  posts,  hoists,  etc. 
Chance  for  men  who  want  honest  money- 
making  proposition.  Harrah  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield,  Ind.  


YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN  LIVING 
in  the  country  to  represent  us.  House- 
hold necessity;  something  new;  experi- 
ence not  necessary;  work  all  or  part  time. 
Write  MoCann  Mfg.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Examination  October  14;  good  salary. 
Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


POULTRY — Miscellaneous 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  "WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old. 
weaned;  are  beautifully  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
If  you  wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


I  HAVE  10  HAMPSHIRE  SOWS  BRED 
to  Lieut.  Allen  11485  and  10  gilts  by  same, 
bred  to  a  son  on  Repeater  2d,  all  to  far- 
row about  April  10.  All  are  fine  hogs, 
weighing  from  200  to  600  pounds  each. 
Price  on  car  here  15  cents  per  pound. 
Shipments  also  made  from  St.  Paul, 
Grand  Island  and  Cairo.  H.  P.  Berck, 
Dannebrog,  Neb. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  80S  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.    Established  18S0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices, 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


HONEY  FOR  SALE— NEW  1914  Ex- 
tracted (strained)  honey,  gathered  by  our 
own  bees,  guaranteed  pure,  of  finest 
quality  and  delicious  flavor,  only  $9  a 
case  of  two  5-gallon  cans— 120  pounds  net 
of  honey— 7%  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  our 
shipping  point.  Safe  delivery  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Bee  Co.,  Forsyth,  Mont. 


FIR  LUMBER— RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles— Quality  stocks— direct  from  mill — 
great  saving.  Write  Lansdown,  Everett, 
Wash. 


PEARS— YOU  WANT  THEM  AGAIN 
this  fall.  Save  your  jars,  and  write  Lan- 
caster Pear  Co.,  Rockford,  Neb. 
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"Always  Ready  to  Demonstrate" 


World's  Records 

The  Caterpillar  has  won  gold  medals  all  over  the 
■world.  We  will  gladly  give  you  a  list  of  them.  It  will 
convince  you  that  this  is  the  world's  greatest  tractor. 
There  were  no  prizes  at  Fremont,  so  the  Caterpillar 
broke  some  world's  records  to  prove  its  superiority. 
These  are  the  records  it  broke: 

<}f  1 — Largest  moldboard  plow  pulled  by  a  single  engine 
— 24  15-inch  plows,  cutting  28  feet  wide,  7  to  8  inches 
deep  in  dry,  hard  gumbo. 

q-  2 — Greatest  drawbar  horsepower — estimated  at  115.8. 

<f  3 — Highest  drawbar  pull  in  proportion  to  weight,  prob- 
ably the  highest  ever  developed  by  any  engine,  anywhere. 

<f  Twenty-four  Oliver  bases  were  pulled  several  miles,.on 
four  days,  in  different  fields — enough  plowing  to  make 
a  real  test.  Previous  record  for  one  engine,  18  similar 
plows. 

q  Three  well-known  plow  experts  not  connected  with  the 
Holt  Manufacturing  Company  estimated  the  draft  of  this 
plow  in  gumbo  at  900  lbs.  per  bottom,  average,  and  1,100 
to  1,300  lbs.  in  the  hardest  places.  At  two  miles  per 
hour  this  figures  115.8  drawbar  horsepower — just  an 
estimate,  of  course.  Discount  it  all  you  please  and  the 
Caterpillar  still  stands  as  the  most  powerful  tractor 
ever  built. 

«ff  Twenty-four  plows,  at  900  lbs.  per  base,  make  21,600 
lbs.  of  drawbar  pull  on  the  average.  Shipping  weight  of 
this  tractor,  26,630  lbs.  Working  weight,  possibly  2  7,- 
000  lbs.  Eighty  percent  of  the  tractor's  total  weight 
represented  in  effective  pull.  Round  wheel  tractors' 
drawbar  pull  ranges  only  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  The 
horse's  drawbar  pull  is  only  10  per  cent  for  all-day  work. 
Discount  this  estimate  for  the  Caterpillar  if  you  like; — 
you  still  must  admit  the  breaking  of  all  world's  records 
for  turning  motor  power  into  pull. 

q  This  Caterpillar  had  only  the  same  size  track  as  our 
standard  60-4 0-h.  p.  engine.  It  was  a  supreme  test  of 
the  Caterpillar  principle.  It'  proved  beyond  all  question 
that  the  Caterpillar  track  saves  power.  No  matter  what 
traction  work  you  have,  the  Caterpillar  is. the  cheapest 
way  in  the  end. 

The  Caterpillar  Tractor  Does  It. 


We  said  so  last  month.  The  Caterpillar  made  good  at  Fre* 
mont.  It  was  always  ready  to  demonstrate  there,  and  will  always 
be  just  as  ready  for  work  on  your  farm,  anywhere. 

You  missed  a  big  show  if  you  were  not  there,  and  the  Cater 
pillars  were  probably  the  most  sensational  part  of  it,  from  the 
handy  Baby  (30-20  h.  p.)  to  the  biggest  "bug"  we  ever  built 
(130-100  h.  p.)  "The  slickest  thing  on  the  grounds"  was  what 
they  said  about  the  Baby.  "A  powerful  puller",  they  called  the 
standard  KO-40  h.  p.  Caterpillar.  And  after  they  had  seen  the  big- 
best  Caterpillar  break  the  world's  plowing  record  they  still  said, 
"There  ain't  no  such  animal,"  for  there  never  had  been  a  traq 
tor  before  that  could  pull  as  much  and  keep  going. 


Reg.  US.  Pat  Off. 

If  you  missed  it,  ask  us  where  you  can  see  Caterpillars  at 
work.  They'll  not  be  at  the  state  fairs.  You'll  find  them  work- 
ing .on  successful  farms,  profitable  contract  jobs,  and  dozens  of 
places  where  round- wheel  tractors  haven't  made  good. 

Why  is  the  Caterpillar  such  a  puller?  Because  it  always  getsj 
a  foothold.  Its  track  doesn't  slip- doesn't  mire  down— bury  it- 
self No  round  wheel  built  can  pass  as  much  power  back  to  the 
drawbar  as  this  Caterpillar  track.  Read  the  next  column— about 
the  world's  reoord.  The  track  alone  makes  this  record  possible. 
No  matter  how  big  the  motor,  no  round-wheel  engine  could  put 
forth  a  pulling  force  equal  to  four-fifths  its  weight. 

Any  Caterpillar  will  pull  as  much  in  proportion.  It  will  lasi 
for  years  and  work  more  days  a  year  than  any  other  tractor.  It 
is  a' wonderful  machine.  You  ought  to  write  today,  and  get  our 
bulletin  AF117. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc 

Peoria,  -  -  Illinois 


50  Chureh  Street,  New  York. 

Houston,  Texas  Calgary,  Atla. 

Spokane,  Wash.  Portland,  Ore. 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
Stockton,  Cal. 


It's 

This  Track 
That Does It jjg£=> 


Send  for  Bulletin  AF117  today.  Tell 
us  how  blK  your  farm  is.  What  size 
tractor  do  you  want  to  know  about? 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  September  12,  1914 


Number  718 


No  More 
Blackleg 


VACCINATE 

WITH 

BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  drug- 
gist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent 
it. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,  .  MICHIGAN. 


The  Old  Reliable 
Horse  Remedy 


THOUSANDS 
of  farmers 
and  horsemen 
have  saved  money 
by  using  Ken- 
dall'sSpavinCure 
for  Spavins.  Curb.  Ringbone.  Splint  Bony 
Growths  and  Lameness  from  many  other 
causes.    These  men  know  that  Kendall  s 
is  a  money  saver  and  a  horse  saver  We 
can  prove  it  by  thousands  of 

Grateful  Letters  From  Users 

Read  the  letter  shown  below  from  Mr.  Renlc  We 
tare  hundreds  of  other  letters  to  prove 
ererythine  we  say  about  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure.   Let  us  send  you  some  t 
other  letters.  But  in  the  meantime 
ret  a  botUe  from  your  druggist. 
Tear  this  advertisement  out 
now  to  remind   you   to  get 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

Price  il.00  per  bottle  or  6 
bottles  (or  (6.00.     Get  our 
valuable  book  "Treatise  on 
the  Horse"— Free  at  your 
druggist  or  write  to  us. 
DR.  B.J.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
EaoaburK  Falls,  Vermont.  U.S.A. 


AMERICAN 

/  FENCE  POST\ 

Mad*  by  American  Steel  &  Wlro  Company 

Hiffh-class  steel,  heavily  coated  with  zinc.  Strong 
enough  to  hold  up  any  wire  fence  and  furnish  all  nec- 
essary resistance  End  and  corner  posts  so  strong 
that  they  will  maintain  nny  wire  fence  made. 

Cheaper  than  Wood  and  More  Durable 

Adapted  to  all  conditions  and  absolutely  satisfac- 
tory, no  matter  how  heavy  the  fence  nor  how  hard  the 
uutife  after  the  fence  is  erected.  Give  better  service 
than  wo<<d  post,  and  yoo  get  tho  benefit  of  every  post 
in  the  fence  from  year  to  year,  whilo  wood  posts 
burn,  rot  and  decay  from  tho  start.  Have  been  In 
service  since  1898,  In  every  section  of  tho  United 
States,  and  the  oldest  posts  now  as  good  as  when  Bet. 
Adapted  toall  fences.  Increases  the  lifo  of  a  fence. 
A  wiro  fence  on  wooden  posts  is  like  building  a  hrlek 
bouse  on  a  wood  foundation.  For  eate  by  dealers 
everywhi.ro,  wBig  picture  catalog  FREE. 
American  Steel  eV  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  New  York 


41062 


We  po-Jtlvelv  trach  you  at  home  bv  mall  to  earn  '■** 
yn  to  Jlo  »,  rkly  a<  Cliannriir  or  Repairman. 

'"  C'"u|o»i".  Il.it  ...1*111.  lu.MI  t.rtoe. 
MnllKU  ytlK.MSIIKD.     WrIU  fntm  Ho»«. 
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Prevent  Hog  Cholera 


|OG  cholera  time  is  approaching.  We  hope  that  there  will 
be  much  less  cholera  this  year  than  there  has  been  in 
the  past,  but  to  insure  a  lessening  of  this  plague  from 
year  to  year  there  are  certain  precautions  that  must  be 
observed  by  every  hog  owner,  veterinarian  and  dealer.  If  you 
have  not  read  our  series  of  articles  recently  published  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  on  "Hog  Cholera,  Its  Prevention  and 
Treatment,"  send  us  5  cents  to  cover  cost  of  handling  and  mail- 
ing and  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  these  articles,  which 
are  now  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Following  are  the  different 
articles  in  the  series: 

What  Cholera  Has  Done  and  What  We  Must  Do. 
Co-operation  is  Absolutely  Necessary,  and  to  Get  This  Pol- 
itics Must  Be  Eliminated. 

Organizing  the  Hog  Owners  and  Instructing  Them  in  Sani- 
tary and  Other  Control  Measures. 

Some  Things  that  Hog  Raiser  Himself  May  Do  to  Prevent 
Infection  and  Spread  of  Disease. 

Sanitary  and  Other  Measures  That  Should  Be  Taken  When 
There  is  Cholera  in  the  Neighborhood. 

County  Demonstrators  and  Special  Veterinarians  Employed! 
by  State  May  Offer  Valuable  Aid. 

How  Are  We  to  Know  Whether  Serum  is  Potent  and  Virus 
Virulent? 

Methods  of  Manufacturing  Serum  and  Virus  and  Plan  for 
Storing  Serum. 

Should  Farmers  Be  Allowed  to  Administer  Serum  and 
Virus? 

Methods  of  Treatment  and  Period  of  Immunity  and  Cost  of 
Immunizing. 

Does  Treatment  of  Sows  During  Pregnancy  Produce  Abor- 
tion? 

Synopsis  of  Preceding  Articles  and  Precautions  Advisable  in 
Dealing  with  Cholera. 


Bright  and  Breezy 

Fact 

Ardent  Suitor — I  lay  my  fortune 
at  your  feet. 

Fair  Lady — Your  fortune!  I 
didn't  know  you  had  one. 

Ardent  Suitor — Well,  it  isn't 
much  of  a  fortune,  but  it  will  look 
large  beside  those  tiny  feet. 

She  Bought  It 

"I  like  this  pattern  well  enough," 
said  the  customer  who  had  dropped 
in  to  look  at  some  ginghams,  "but  I 
am  afraid  the  colors  will  run." 

"Run,  ma'am!"  indignantly  an- 
swered the  salesman.  "Red,  white 
and  blue?     They  never  run!" 

Whereupon  the  woman  with  the 
flag  pinned  upon  the  lapel  of  her 
jacket  rose  patriotically  to  the  occa- 
sion and  bought  forty-five  yards. 

Condolence 
Mrs.  Hen  was  in  tears.    One  of 
her  little  ones  had  been  sacrificed  to 
make  a  repast  for  a  visiting  clergy- 
man. 

"Cheer  up,  madam,"  said  the 
rooster,  comfortingly.  "You  should 
rejoice  that  your  son  is  entering  the 
ministry.  He  was  poorly  qualified 
for  a  lay  member,  anyhow." 

Value  of  Candor 

"Gentlemen,  I  can't  lie  about  the 
horse;  he  is  blind  in  one  eye,"  said 
the  auctioneer. 

The  horse  was  soon  knocked  down 
to  a  citizen,  who  had  been  greatly 
struck  by  the  auctioneer's  honesty, 
and  after  paying  for  the  horse  he 
said : 

"You  were  honest  enough  to  tell 
that  this  animal  is  blind  in  one  eye. 
Is  there  any  other  defect?" 

"Yes,  sir;  there  is.  He  is  also 
blind  in  the  other  eye,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 

Hard  to  Tell 

Little  Bertie  had  just  been  stung 
by  a  nettle.  "Mother,"  he  asked, 
'if  a  bee  settled  on  a  nettle,  would 
the  bee  sting  the  nettle  or  would  the 
nettle  sting  the  bee?" 

Explained 

Dickie,  staying  on  his  uncle's 
farm  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
saw  a  young  retriever  pup  in  the 
yard  whirling  round  and  round 
chasing  his  tail. 

"Oh,  uncle,"  he  cried,  "what  kind 
of  a  dog  is  that?" 

"That's  a  watchdog,  sonny." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  little  fellow. 
"Then  I  suppose  he's  winding  him- 
self up!" 

Noah  Identified 
"Why  do  you  sign  your  name 
Norah?"  asked  a  teacher  of  one  of 
the  Chinese  boys  in  his  class.  "Don't 
you  know  that  Norah  is  a  girl's 
name?" 

"Oh,  no,"  was  the  reply.  "Norah 
is  the  name  of  the  famous  American 
who  built  the  ark." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 

Tried  to  Obey 
She  was  a  little  girl  and  very  po- 
lite. It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
been  on  a  visit  alone,  and  she  had 
been  carefully  instructed  how  to 
behave. 

"If  they  ask  you  to  dine  with 
them,"  papa  had  said,  "you  must 
say,  'No,  thank  you,  I  have  already 
dined.' 

It  turned  out  just  as  papa  had  an- 
ticipated. 

"Come  along,  Marjorle,"  said  her 
little  friend's  father,  "you  must  have 
a  bite  with  us." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  the  little 
girl  with  dignity;  "I  have  already 
bitten." 


Direct  Sunlight 
^  Means  More  Hod 
^Profits  for  You. 
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Solve  the  problem 
and  Increase  your 
hog  profits.  En- 
dorsed by  prac-  * 
tlcal  farmers 
and  lead- 
ing farm 
papers.  ' 
Only  win. 
dow  of  Its 
kind, 
Cost 

UlUe,  worth 


m  i  raise  winter  pigs  I 
without  sunshine.  Side  win- 1 
dows  can't  give  it    Young  I 
plKS  must  not  be  expos- 
ed  to  cold.  You  need  A 
sunshine  direct 
on  floor  of  the 
f  pens.  gt/^^''"' 

CHIEF  SunsfrfSS 

'  ^HouseWiridowd 


much. 
K  e  e  pal 

pigs  healthy,  I 
^p ens  sanitary  1 
and  reduces! 

your  feed  hii^ 


Easily  Installed  In  Any  Hog 
House  New  or  Old 

Shingle  over  flashing,  top  and  sides  and 
lob  Is  done.  Three  big  features:  1— Perfo- 
rated trough  lets  water  run  off,  prevents) 
lea!:lng.2— Galvanized  screen  protects  glass,  i 
1— Copper  clips  hold  glass  without  putty. " 
The  only  modern,  scientifically  correct  I 
hog  house  windows  on  tho  market. 
"CUIEF"  Copolas 

Keep  fresh  air  In  hog  houses,  barns 
ind  other  buildings.    Rain,  snow  and 
jlrd  proof.  Galvanized  steel,  last  life- 
time. 

Chief  SUo  Roofs 

The  best,  strongest, longest 
lasting,  most  Improved  ■.  . 
root  on  the  market.   Made  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel,  self-supporting, 
no  rafters  or  beams  necessary. 
Made  In  sections  that  Interlock. 
Easy  to  install. 

SHR AUGER  &  JOHNSON  CO. 
ZOO  Walnut  St..  Atlantic.  lo»i 


Better  Corn 


The  Adel  Vitrified  Tile  Corn  Crib  has  five  tlraeal 
more  ventilation  than  any  other  practical  crlb.l 
This  means  higher  graded  corn.  Ventilating  corel 
absolutely  prevents  mould.  You  can  husk  earlier! 

and  avoid  freezing  lingers.  Costs  no I 
more  than  wooden  crib  and  f  j  fire, I 
wind, rat  and  time  proof.  No  pain t- 1 
lng  or  repairs.    Takes  less! 
ground  room  for  capacity  than! 

double  cKb.l 


-   Tile  Corn  Crib 

Fl8  decided  advantages  set  out  In  our  new^ 
T  catalog  which  you  can  have  free.  The  per-  ^ 
manent  crib  for  modern  farmers.  Circular  ' 
'form  prevents  racking.   Cone  spreader 
spreads  evenly,  forcing  moisture  to  evapo- 
rate. The  Adel  Tile  Crib  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  wooden  crib  and  none  of  the 
disadvantages.  Tile  cribs  are  built  with  or 
without  granaries,  from  various  plans. 

Drain  Tile — Drained  land  pays  bigger 
profits.  Our  vitrified  drain  tile  are 
frost  proof.  Write  for  our  general 
catalog  and  get  a  glass  cutter  free. 
ADEL  CLAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 
825  Main  St., 
Adel   -   -  Iowa 


TFREE 

We  are  piving_  Ropp's 
New  Calculator  FREE  to 
every  farmer  er  land  own- 
er who  has  not   yet  sent 
for  "»  copy.  Ropp's  Calcula- 
tor should  be  in  the  bands 
>f  every  farmer.   It  will  in- 
stantly, etve  the  correct  answer  to 


SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tells  you  why  it  Is  bet 
ter  than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.    Land  owners. 
•  if  you  want  a  farm  fence  that 
will  last,  and  stay  trim  and  tight 
the  year  round,  write  for  these 
FREE  books  today. 

Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 
1632  Industrial  St.  PEORIA,  111. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTE 


To  Become 
Chauffeurs  and 
$75  to  $150  per 
yourself  for  a  pay- 
into  business  for 


AUTO 


Experts. 
Mechanics  g  e  t 
month  Equip 
lng  position  or  get 
yourself  Largest. 


best  school  New  building,  big  machine  shops.  All  types  ol 
Autos    Electric  starting  and  lighting  systems.  Free  catalogue 

American  Auto  College,  lOi  Auto  Bldg.,  Omaba,  Neb. 

The  AUTO-FEDAN  Hay  Press 


2-hone,  8->trok«, 
eelt-feoil.  Fully 

guaranteed. 
FREE  CATALOG 


Two  men  can  run  It.  Save! 
%  the  Inhor.  Tnkea  a  feed 
with  division  board. 


Send  U.  Your  Order, 
end  Con.l0nm.nt.  ol  Hey. 


AUTO-FEDAN  HAY  PRESS  CO.,  1550  West  12th  St.,Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Management  and  Practical  Value  of  Silos 

VII— Three  Dairy  Farmers  Consider  Silage  Better  Than  Pasture  for  Milk  Production 


AIRYMEN  throughout  the  country 
are  rapidly  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  silo,  hoth  for  the  cutting 
down  of  the  cost  of  feed  and  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  milk  from 
their  cows. 

Messrs.  M-  H.  Thompkins  & 
sod,  living  about  two  miles  east  of  Hastings, 
Neb.,  are  strong  advocates  of  the  use  of  the  silo, 
having  had  six  years'  experience  in  feeding 
silage.  Corn  has  always  been  used  as  the  crop 
w'th  which  the  silo  has  been  filled,  except  one 
year  when  some  cane  was  used.  The  cane  did 
not  properly  mature,  consequently  did  not  make 
the  feed  it  should.  Messrs.  Thompkins  now 
use  corn  entirely  for  the  silage,  knowing  they 
can  depend  on  it  as  a  reliable  crop. 

No  difference  is  made  in  planting  the  crop 
on  this  farm  for  use  in  the  silo  than  for  the 
regular  crop.  The  corn  is  cut  when  going  from 
the  milk  into  the  dough,  their  silage  being  used 
entirely  in  the  feeding  of  milk  cows.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  we  believe  that  the  corn  left  to  a 
mature  stage  would  be  more  advantageous  for 
feeding  fattening  cattle. 

These  men  have  their  own  cutter  and  power, 
having  used  the  same  machine  for  six  years. 
An  average  of  eighty  cows  in  milk  is  kept  on 
this  farm,  and  practically  no  extra  help  is  re- 
quired in  filling  the  silo.  The  slow  method  of 
filling  is  used,  requiring  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  They  use  for  hauling  the  low  truck 
wagons  with  a  rack  8x16  feet,  each  man  loading 
his  own  load.  The  corn  is  cut  as  fine  as  possi- 
ble. One  year  the  mistake  was  made  of  cutting 
the  corn  too  long  and  not  as  good  silage  was 
obtained.  They  say  that  it  is  very  important 
to  keep  the  knives  in  the  cutter  sharp.  Two 
men  are  used  in  the  silo  when  filling.  They 
have  never  used  any  tamper  with  which  to  pack 
th^  silage  when  filling,  but  believe  it  would  be 
beneficial.  Water  has  never  been  used  at  the 
time  of  filling,  but  say  it  should  undoubtedly  be 
used  if  the  fodder  is  a  little  bit  dry. 

They  No  Longer  Pasture 

Messrs.  Thompkins  do  not  like  to  use  any 
of  the  silage  for  from  thirty  days  to  six  weeks 
after  filling  to  get  the  best  results.  They  have 
had  more  experience  in  the  feeding  of  silage 
than  have  most  farmers.  The  value  of  silage 
as  a  feed  was  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  to 
them  after  giving  it  a  trial  that  they  discontin- 
ued entirely  the  use  of  the  pasture.  The  entire 
bunch  of  cattle  on  this  farm  is  kept  on  a  dry  lot 
and  fed  silage  twice  a  day.  In  addition  to  the 
silage  alfalfa  hay  is  fed  and  malt  is  used  to  take 
the  place  of  grain. 

Messrs.  Thompkins  say  they  would  not  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  the  dairy  business  in  their  lo- 
cality and  depend  upon  pasture  for  summer  feed 
and  alfalfa  and  fodder  in  the  winter.  Dry 
weather  in  the  summer  time,  cutting  down  the 
pastures,  does  not  at  all  bother  these  men,  for 
they  know  their  flow  of  milk  will  be  the  same, 
since  by  feeding  silage  cows  are  kept  in  prac- 
tically an  even  flow  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

On  this  farm  are  about  sixty-five  acres  of 


alfalfa,  from  which,  in  1913,  about  100  tons 
were  harvested.  They  had  about  thirty  feet  of 
silage  in  their  silo  and  told  us  they  would  have 
plenty  of  feed  and  some  to  spare  to  run  their 
cattle  until  the  silo  should  again  be  filled  this 
fall. 

Answering  the  question  as  to  what  per  cent 
more  cattle  can  be  kept  on  a  farm  if  the  farmer 
has  sufficient  silo  capacity  by  which  he  may 
store  sufficient  silage  to  be  sure  of  having  feed 
enough  to  last  through  the  summer  should  the 
pastures  dry  up,  they  say  that  100  per  cent 
more  can  easily  be  kept.  These  men  do  not 
find  the  feeding  of  silage  at  all  inconvenient,  as 
they  have  an  elevator  in  the  silo  for  taking  out 
the  silage  and  feed  bunks  handily  arranged  in 
which  the  cattle  are  fed. 

T.  J.  Current,  the  well  known  breeder  of 
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Duroc-Jersey  hogs,  living  at  Hildreth,  Neb.,  also 
maintains  a  small  dairy  herd  of  Holstein  cows, 
selling  his  milk  in  the  town  of  Hildreth.  Mr. 
Current  has  only  a  small  place,  raising  no  corn 
whatever.  He  has  been  using  a  silo  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  would  not  under  any  circum- 
stance attempt  to  carry  on  his  dairy  business 
■without  one.  Mr.  Current  buys  all  the  corn 
■with  which  to  fill  his  silo,  getting  it  from  his 
neighbors,  and  pays  for  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimate  number  of  bushels  per  acre  in  the  field 
at  a  price  per  bushel  agreed  upon- 

In  1912  Mr.  Current  paid  $144  for  the  corn 
with  which  to  fill  his  silo,  and  all  the  items  of 
expense  connected  with  the  filling  of  the  silo 
holding  eighty  tons  makes  the  cost  per  ton  for 
the  silage  in  the  silo  $1.66.  In  1913  the  cost 
of  filling  the  silo  was  about  $98,  but  in  this 
filling  of  the  silo  there  was  but  very  little  corn 
on  the  fodder,  due  to  drouth  conditions  in  that 
part  of  the  state.  In  1912,  when  Mr.  Current 
began  feeding  silage,  he  was  feeding  four  tons 
of  alfalfa  hay  per  month  to  his  twelve  cows. 
He  commenced  feeding  silage  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  pounds  per  day  to  each  cow,  or  five  and 
one-half  tons  per  month  to  the  twelve  cows; 
this  silage,  costing  $1.75  per  ton,  taking  the 
place  of  three  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  at  $11  per  ton. 
Mr.  Current  told  us  that  after  beginning  to  feed 
the  silage  he  fed  but  one  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  per 
month  to  these  cows.  The  cows  gained  in  the 
flow  of  milk  after  the  feeding  of  the  silage  was 
begun.  Mr.  Current  tries  to  get  the  corn  when 
it  is  just  beginning  to  dent;  the  silo  is  filled  in 
one  day;  generally  a  small  amount  of  water  is 
put  in  at  the  time  of  filling  by  putting  a  hose 
into  the  blower.  He  believes  in  waiting  about 
six  weeks  after  the  silo  is  filled  before  begin- 
ning to  feed  the  silage. 

Better  Than  Wheat  Pasture 

Cameron  J.  Furry,  living  just  across  the 
river  from  Franklin,  Neb.,  has  had  a  silo  for 
three  years  and  says  that  after  having  used  it 
once  he  never  would  try  to  get  along  without 
one.  The  silo  on  this  place  is  16x33  feet  and 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $115,  exclusive  of  the 
labor.  It  has  always  been  filled  with  corn, 
cutting  it  from  the  regular  feed  planting.  Mr. 
Furry  wants  the  corn  at  a  stage  just  a  little 
after  it  begins  to  dent,  when  the  shucks  are 
about  one-fourth  dry.  Three  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood  own  the  cutter  in  partnership, 
which  cost  $225.  They  hire  other  help,  which 
costs  them  from  $13  to  $14  per  day.  Low 
truck  wagons  with  racks  are  used,  each  man 
loading  his  own  load.  Two  men  are  in  the  silo 
during  the  filling  and  a  distributor  is  used.  Mr. 
Furry  tries  to  cut  the  corn  at  a  stage  that  the 
adding  of  water  at  filling  time  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  proer  fermentation. 

In  1912  Mr.  Furry  p.  .  into  this  silo  twenty- 
two  acres  of  corn  estimated  to  be  worth  $462, 
figuring  the  corn  at  the  market  price  per  bushel 
at  the  time  of  filling.  It  cost  $50  for  labor, 
and  including  this  it  makes  the  140  tons  of 
silage  cost  $3.64  per  ton.    In  1913  the  corn  was 

(CONTINTED  ON  PAGE  THIRTEEN.) 
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Iowa  Holds  Another  Successful  State  Fair 

Short  Account  of  Some  of  the  Notable  Features  of  This  Year's  Great  Exhibition 


HE  Iowa  State  fair  has  again  scored 
a  record-breaking  exhibition  and 
display  of  all  that  contributes  to- 
ward making  a  great  agricultural 
and  live  stock  show.  Iowa  is  dis- 
tinctly at  the  top  in  state  fair  and 
live  stock  exhibitions.  Its  re- 
sources within  itself  are  a  factor  that  cannot  be 
easily  overcome  by  any  division  of  the  United 
States.  Iowa  is  great  in  its  herds  of  pure-bred 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  It  is  not  only  great  in 
numbers,  but  it  has  immense  capital  employed 
in  the  operation  of  producing  the  best  that 
human  ingenuity,  skill  and  breeding  intelli- 
gence can  suggest. 

Iowa's  State  fair  has  become  a  national  ex- 
hibition, where  large  numbers  of  the  high-class 
show  animals  of  America  congregate.  Owners 
of  the  champions  and  grand  champions  of  the 
live  stock  shows  of  the  country  believe  that  no- 
where can  they  be  afforded  greater  honors  than 
in  occupying  a  place  in  the  show  ring  of  the 
Iowa  State  fair. 

It  is  not  in  any  spirit  of  placing  one  of  our 
great  live  stock  shows  above  another  that  we 
say  that  noted  expert  authorities  on  live  stock 
and  live  stock  shows  have  gone  on  record  as 
pronouncing  this  the  greatest  live  stock  show 
in  horses  and  cattle  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
the  United  States.  When  this  has  been  estab- 
lished the  way  is  clear  to  make  it  world-wide, 
since  the  International  at  Chicago  has  been 
freely  pronounced  by  the  best  of  expert  judges 
of  Europe  to  surpass  any  held  in  that  far-famed 
land  of  pure-breds. 

Increace  in  Live  Stock  Exhibits 

This  was  not  a  two-breed  exhibition  of  live 
stock.  All  breeds  of  every  kind  of  stock — 
horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep — were  fully  rep- 
resented, ami  the  very  closest  competition  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  classifications  in  each 
show.  The  comparison  with  last  year  shows  a 
remarkable  increase,  which  indicates  the  posi- 
tion this  fair  holds  in  the  estimation  of  exhib- 
itors. In  1913  there  were  shown  993  horses, 
this  year  1,142;  cattle  in  1913,  945;  this  year, 
1,188;  hogs  in  1913,  1,000;  this  year,  2,500; 
sheep  in  1913,  750;  this  year,  800.  These  fig- 
ures indicate  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
Iowa  State  fair  among  the  high-class  outside 


Approach  to  Women's  Building — Note  the  Wide,  Cool  Porches 


breeders,  who  are  anxious  to  get  into  the  tide 
of  exhibition  excellence. 

Iowa  is  fortunate  in  having  the  natural  lay- 
out in  ground  suitable  for  every  feature  of  ex- 
hibition. It  has  been  taken  up  by  competent 
engineering  talent  and  planned  into  a  most 
beautiful  and  fitting  design  for  all  departments. 
The  classification  or  division  of  exhibits  has 
made  it  an  easy  matter  for  the  fair  visitor  to 
find  anything  he  desires  to  see  with  the  short- 
est possible  expense  of  time.  It  is  a  fair 
grounds  planned  and  builded  upon  a  business 
basis,  yet  with  natural  fitness  that  charms  the 
visitor  with  its  beauty. 

The  machinery  display  was  a  very  large  in- 
crease over  former  years  and  exceeded  the  pre- 
pared exhibition  space  by  more  than  twenty 
acres  of  out-of-door  room.  •  In  the  thousands  of 
machines  on  display  it  was  asserted  that  there 
was  not  a  single  one  but  had  some  improvement 
over  last  year.  This  department  was  thronged 
with  visitors  and  buyers,  and  the  machinery 
dealer  has  good  prospects  for  a  big  trade  for 
next  season. 


(4  ) 


I'arfj  Of  Iowa's  Attractive  Fruit  Displuy 


The  agricultural  and  horticultural  divisions 
at  this  fair  are  strong  features.  They  are  not 
planned  solely  for  show  and  magnitude  of  ex- 
hibit, but  based  upon  the  educational  advantage 
that  these  exhibits  may  contribute  to  the  vis- 
itor who  is  seeking  information.  The  county 
and  farm  displays  are  under  supervision  of  the 
county  agent,  who  in  this  case  is  J.  W.  Cover- 
dale,  state  agent  of  this  work  in  the  state  of 
Iowa,  an  appointee  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Agriculture.  No  exhibit  can  go  into  these 
displays  that  does  not  in  all  respects  conform 
to  the  published  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
superintendent. 

All  articles  of  farm  production  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  full  description  of  how  they 
were  produced,  when  planted,  kind  of  soil 
grown  in,  preparation  of  the  ground,  cultiva- 
tion, etc.,  so  that  with  each  article  any  visitor 
at  the  fair  may  inspect  and  study  a  full  account 
of  its  production,  thus  making  the  farm  prod- 
ucts show  in  reality  an  educational  study  and  a 
benefit  to  the  student  of  crop  work  or  seeker 
for  information. 

It  has  been  established  that  merely  a  feast 
for  the  eye  is  not  a  consolation  to  the  soul;  that 
the  fair  exhibit,  if  it  is  to  serve  its  best  purpose, 
must  teach  the  lessons  of  advantage  by  informa- 
tion to  be  given  out  to  those  who  are  interested 
inquirers-  Blank  forms  are  provided  for  the 
grower  or  producer  to  fill  in,  showing  every 
feature  of  work  in  production.  These  are 
ready  with  the  exhibit  for  inspection  at  all 
times.  Large  premiums  are  offered  for  these 
displays,  based  upon  a  pro  rata  division,  ac- 
cording to  the  score  of  the  exhibit.  This  prom- 
ises to  be  a  successful  method  of  exhibition  and 
is  meeting  with  great  favor  by  agricultural  ex- 
perts from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  fruit  show  was,  in  all  respects,  the  best 
ever  put  up  in  the  state.  Apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums  and  grapes  were  of  excellent 
quality.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  fruit  crop 
of  Iowa  is  very  short,  due  to  a  failure  in  bloom- 
ing which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.  Insect  damage  has  also  been  a  contributing 
factor  in  lowering  the  yield. 

Women's  and  Children's  Building 
No  finer  accommodations  for  women  and 
children  are  provided  anywhere  than  the  new 
building  at  the  Iowa  fair.  Cool,  airy,  quiet 
rest  rooms;  clean,  sanitary  arrangements, 
splendid  playgrounds  and  nursery  for  the  little 
ones,  where  they  are  much  better  cared  for 
than  being  dragged  about  among  the  exhibits; 
model  rural  school  room,  excellent  art  exhibit, 
quarters  for  the  traveling  library  commission, 
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health  exhibit,  occupying  much  floor  and  wall 
space.  These  are  only  some  of  the  departments 
housed  in  this  beautiful  building. 

The  health  exhibit  is  one  of  the  seven  be- 
longing to  the  State  university  and  constantly 
in  use  throughout  the  state.  It  presents  warn- 
ings against  flies,  patent  medicines  and  unsan- 
itary practices  in  a  clear,  comprehensive  man- 
ner. One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  this 
department  is  the  bell  that  tolls  every  two  and 
one-half  minutes,  each  toll  representing  one 
death  from  tuberculosis,  most  of  these  deaths 
being  preventable.  The  graphic  manner  in 
which  the  process  of  securing  testimonials  by 
fraudulent  patent  medicine  concerns  is  pictured 
rs  another  impressive  feature  of  this  exhibit- 

The  baby  health  contest  is  housed  in  ideal 
quarters  in  the  Women's  building.  The  inter- 
ested audiences  are  accommodated  in  the  audi- 
torium, from  which  they  view  the  examinations 
going  on  in  the  glass-walled  room,  where  the 
babies  are  undisturbed  by  the  outside  noises, 
winch  are  deadened  by  the  walls.  The  light  is 
good,  the  ventilation  cared  for,  arrangements 
being  made  by  which  the  air  is  kept  pure,  but 
no  drafts  admitted.  There  is  even  a  fireplace, 
which  was  of  service  in  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture right  during  some  of  the  cool  days  of  the 
week.  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Watts,  with  her  corps  of 
assistants,  managed  the  baby  contest  with  a 
smoothness  acquired  by  a  number  of  years'  ex- 
perience and  facilitated  by  the  spacious  and  well 
arranged  quarters  prepared  for  this  important 
department. 

Swine  Department 

In  number's  the  hog  show  was  not  up  to  the 
average,  although  more  hogs  were  in  the  pens 
than  last  year.  At  least  two  factors  were  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the  us- 
ual attendance.  All  hogs  shown  at  this  fair  are 
required  to  be  vaccinated.  Some  breeders  won't 
vaccinates,  consequently  cannot  show.  In  many 
places  cholera  last  fall  and  winter  was  very 
prevalent  and  without  doubt  many  showmen  did 
not  have  the  pigs  to  show  on  this  account. 
Poland-China  Hogs 

The  Poland-China  show  was,  in  at  least  one 
respect,  different  from  all  previous  Iowa  state 
fairs.  It  was  a  big  type  show.  The  hot  blood 
was  not  there.  The  ribbons  were  tied  by  C.  A. 
Marker  of  Tolona,  111.,  who  gave  good  general 
satisfaction. 

The  aged  boars  in  this  division  were  cer- 


Winners  in  Their  Classes  Ready  tor  the  Finals 


tainly  very  attractive.  It  never  before  has  been 
our  privilege  to  see  such  size  and  quality.  They 
were  big,  still  smooth,  with  fine  backs  and  with 
practically  perfect  feet.  The  Fred  Seivers  hog. 
Smooth  Big  Bone,  was  placed  first.  This  hog 
had  plenty  of  quality,  was  smooth  and  had  a 
fine  masculine  appearance.  Extra  Long,  owned 
by  C.  W.  Crees  of  Coon  Rapids,  la.,  won  the  red 
ribbon-  This  hog  was  deep,  long  and  smooth, 
with  fine  finish.  D.  C.  Lonergan  of  Florence, 
Neb.,  drove  out  the  third  prize  boar  in  this 
class,  showing  Big  Ursus  by  Big  Mischief,  dam 
by  Big  Victor.  The  Lonergan  entry,  like  the 
other  two,  was  massive,  deep  and  strong.  Many 
hog  men  have  been  saying  they  wanted  size  with 
quality,  which  we  believe  very  essential.  These 
qualities  were  certainly  brought  out  in  this 
class. 

The  first  prize  senior  yearling  shown  by 
Shivers  &  Son,  Knoxville,  la.,  and  the  best 
junior  yearling,  owned  by  W.  E.  Willey  of  Steele 
City,  Neb.,  were  both  animals  of  superior  merit. 
In  the  final  test  the  Shivers  boar  was  made 
grand  champion. 

In  all  the  Poland-China  sow  classes  good 
animals  were  driven  out,  the  grand  champion 
ribbon  going  to  D.  C.  Lonergan  of  Florence, 


Neb.,  on  his  great  junior  yearling  entry,  Big 
Type  Girl. 

This  show  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a 
hog  carrying  scale  and  quality  can  be  produced. 
The  Poland-China  men  have  been  working  along 
this  line  and  are  meetipg  with  good  success. 

Duroc-.Tersey  Hogs 

There  were  something  over  600  animals  in 
the  Duroc-Jersey  show.  Generally  speaking, 
we  do  not  think  the  quality  shown  in  this  class 
was  up  to  the  standard.  Barring  the  under  6 
months  pig  class,  the  first  prize  winners  were 
good  individuals  and  would  make  a  creditable 
show  in  any  ring.  We  looked  this  show  over 
carefully  and  wondered  why  the  show  generally 
was  not  up  to  the  standard.  Duroc  breeders 
must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  must  main- 
tain the  necessary  qualities  of  good  feet  and 
good  backs  if  they  expect  to  keep  their  favorite 
breed  in  the  position  it  is  at  the  present  and 
has  been  for  some  time  past  Many  animals 
in  this  class  show  good  size,  but  are  seriously 
lacking  in  these  two  essentials. 

Ribbons  in  this  were  tied  by  A.  J.  Lovejoy 
of  Roscoe,  111.  Generally  speaking,  his  de- 
cisions were  favorably  received.    In  some  cases 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  FOURTEEN.) 


Brood  Sows  for  Next  Year's  Crop  of  Pigs 


T  WILL  soon  be  time  for  the  hog 
growers  to  look  for  brood  sows  for 
next  year's  crop  of  pigs.  To  a 
considerable  extent  will  the  qual- 
ity of  the  next  pig  crop  depend 
upon  the  selection  of  these  sows. 
As  expressed  in  former  writings 
in  this  paper,  we  believe  that  too  many  of  our 
hog  growers  depend,  to  too  great  an  extent, 
upon  gilts.  We  feel  sure  that  in  nearly  every 
case  better  results  would  be  obtained  if  more 
mature  sows  were  used  in  breeding  operations. 
If  you  now  have  on  your  farm  a  sow  that  pro- 
duced and  brought  to  weaning  time  a  good  litter 
of  growthy  pigs,  why  discard  her  for  an  untried 
gilt? 

Many  things  are  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  selection  of  a  brood  sow,  prolificacy 
being  probably  one  of  most  importance.  You 
cannot  wean  a  litter  of  six  or  seven  pigs  if  they 
are  not  farrowed.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  these  sows  to  know  something  of 
their  past  history  relating  to  this  important 
qualification.  Sometimes  in  selecting  these 
sows  this  information  is  not  possible  to  have, 
but  those  keeping  pure-breds  can  by  examining 
the  pedigree  and  records  know  exactly  from 
what  sized  litter  the  sow  you  have  in  mind  came 
and  can  by  a  little  time  expended  know  the  size 
of  the  litters  for  several  generations  back. 

Disposition  is  something  of  very  great  im- 


portance in  the  brood  sow.  The  nervous,  irrita- 
ble, cranky  sow  very  seldom  weans  as  large  a 
litter  as  does  the  gentle,  quiet  sow  for  the 
reason  that  after  farrowing  the  pigs  are  stepped 
on  and  killed.  It  is  often  necessary  at  farrow- 
ing time  for  the  owner  to  go  into  the  pen  with 
the  sows,  and  it  is  equally  as  necessary  that, 
when  this  attention  is  required,  the  sow  should 
remain  quiet. 

In  selecting  mature  sows  from  your  own 
herd  you  know  whether  or  not  the  one  selected 
is  gentle  and  quiet.  These  qualities  are  very 
largely  bred  into  the  animals. 

It  is  o£  very  great  importance  that  you  use 
for  breeding  purposes  animals  that  are  easy 
feeders  and  good  sucklers.  Sows  in  many  lines 
of  breeding  show  very  poor  feeding  and  milking 
qualities.  The  sow  that  can  produce  six  pigs 
or  more  and  bring  them  through  to  weaning 
time  in  good  condition  is  much  more  valuable 
to  you  than  the  one  that  will  produce  that  num- 
ber of  pigs  and,  on  account  of  poor  milking 
qualities,  bring  them  to  weaning  time  in  poor 
condition.  By  all  means  avoid  poor  sucklers 
and  hard  feeders. 

Some  of  the  little  points  which  many  hog 
growers  ridicule  are  of  importance.  For  in- 
stance, brood  sows  should  by  all  means  have 
good  eyesight,  and  this  eyesight  should  not  be 
impaired  by  big  palmleaf  ears.  The  sow  with 
the  poor  eye,  or  the  very  heavy  ear  obstructing 


the  eyesight,  kills  a  great  many  little  pigs  by 
stepping  on  them,  simply  because  she  cannor. 
see  them.  A  good  mother  should  always  be 
able  to  hear  well.  The  sow  that  is  deaf  is  very 
much  handicapped  in  raising  litters. 

Don't  select  a  short,  broad,  well-meated  sow 
fpr  your  brood  sow.  Get  the  one  with  good 
length,  deep,  sides,  rather  thin  in  the  neck  and 
a  nose  not  too  short  and  broad-  Look  for  one 
vvith  good  width  between  the  eyes.  The  sow 
narrow  between  the  eyes  has  very  little  brains. 
Don't  purchase  the  swayback  sow;  a  low  back 
indicates  weakness  in  general. 

Good  feet  and  short  pasterns  are  desirable, 
as  in  this  day  of  pastures  sows  should  be  able 
to  travel  easily  over  the  fields,  especially  dur- 
ing pregnancy. 

One  of  the  important  qualities  of  a  good 
brood  sow  is  a  good  udder  with  two  good  rows 
of  teats.  A  good  brood  sow  should  have  six 
well  developed  teats  on  each  side  of  the  udder 
and  never  less  than  five.  We  often  find  sows 
capable  of  raising  fine,  large  litters,  which 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  if  they  did  not 
have  sufficient  teats.    Do  not  overlook  this. 

After  selecting  these  sows  give  them  good, 
wholesome  food  that  they  may  be  gradually 
gaining  from  now  until  breeding  season.  Plenty 
of  exercise  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  future  issues  of  this  paper  we  will  take 
up  the  question  of  breeding. 
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The  cold  fall  rains  are  harder  on 
the  colts  probably  than  the  winter 
storms.  Get  them  in  the  barn  or 
shed  during  these  rains.  A  little 
time  spent  in  doing  this  is  money  in 
your  pocket. 


Have  you  a  good,  substantial  well 
curb  and  platform  at  your  well? 
Cement  or  brick,  or  both,  make  ab- 
solutely good  curbs  and  solid  plat- 
forms-. It  is  easier  to  do  this  work 
now  than  in  the  winter. 


Just  as  soon  as  corn  husking  is 
over  you  will  want  to  turn  in  the 
stock.  It  is  a  good  time  now  to  get 
all  the  fences  around  the  fields  in 
good  repair.  Don't  wait  until  the 
day  you  want  to  turn  the  stock  in  to 
do  this  work. 


Ralph  Emerson,  pioneer  and  phi- 
lanthropist, died  at  his  home  in 
Rockford,  111.,  last  month.  He  was 
well  known  throughout  the  west  as 
the  founder  of  the  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham  company,  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  small  industry  started 
by  him  many  years  ago. 


Look  over  the  males  you  are  of- 
fering for  sale,  and  if  any  of  them 
don't  come  up  to  standard  have  the 
good  business  judgment  and  the 
nerve  to  send  them  to  the  market 
Instead  of  the  breeding  pen.  Your 
own  business  and  the  breeding  busi- 
ness in  general  will  be  benefited  by 
Closer  culling. 


If  every  piece  of  machinery  is  not 
under  the  shed  it  should  be  put  there 
before  the  fall  and  winter  storms 
begin.  Probably  some  of  it  would 
be  benefited  by  the  use  of  some 
paint.  It  doesn't  take  long  to  put 
It  into  good  order  and  saves  time 
and  money  in  the  long  run,  as  well 
as  the  annoyance  of  breakage  at 
busy  times. 


Farming  Cut-Over  Land 

The  agricultural  lands  of  this 
country  are  too  valuable  as  produc- 
ing investments  for  crop  growing  to 
be  left  encumbered  with  timber,  ex- 
cept possibly  where  untillable  lands 
are  developing  commercial  timber 
for  lumber  purposes.  There  are 
often  a  few  acres  of  rough,  untillable 
lands  on  an  otherwise  good  farm 
that  can  be  profitably  employed  in 
grove  and  growing  timber.  Timber 
lands  are  not  necessarily  idle  and 
worthless.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
groves  of  timber  are  thinned  out  so 
that  the  land  not  occupied  in  tree 
growth  produces  a  good  crop  of  pas- 
ture and  thus  yields  a  little  revenue 
each  year  for  the  farm. 

The  forest,  grove  or  timber  lot  on 
most  farms  Is  idle,  except  for  the 
limber  or  fire  wood  produced.  Lands 
are  getting  too  valuable  to  be  thus 
employed.  It  behooves  every  land 
owner  to  put  not  only  every  acre  of 
tillable  land  to  its  best  use,  but 
every  rod  of  land  will  soon  be  re- 
quired to  render  an  account  of  its 
yearly  production.  The  removing 
of  the  tree  introduces  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  connection 
with  farming — -the  getting  rid  of  the 
stumps  and  the  preparation  of  the 
wood  lot  or  the  forest  land  for  culti- 
vation. This  has  been  a  great  hin- 
drance to  many  farmers  in  the 
profitable  utilization  of  such  cut- 
over  or  stump  lands.  The  lack  of 
available  implements  or  machines 
cheaply  and  profitably  to  remove  the 
stumps  and  at  once  make  the  former 
timber  acreage  tillable  and  ready  for 
any  kind  of  crop  has  been  the  diffi- 
culty. 

The  stump  puller  is  one  of  the 
most  serviceable  pieces  of  machinery 
now  in  use  on  the  timber  f^rm  lands 
and  the  cheapest  in  this  line  of  work. 
A  good  stump  puller  can  be  had  ac- 
cording to  its  power  ability  at  from 
$50  to  $150,  and  lasts  a  lifetime,  or 
it  may  be  made  to  lift  and  clean  all 
the  stump  acreage  in  a  farming  com- 
munity at  so  small  an  expense  that 
its  service  cannot  be  turned  aside, 
even  by  the  farmer  who  has  only  an 
acre  of  stump  land  to  clear  for  culti- 
vation purposes- 


To  Get  Good  Pig  Crop 

The  hog  grower  who  has  not  as 
yet  selected  his  boar  for  next  year 
should  not  put  this  important  matter 
off  too  long.  We  feel  sure  too 
many  of  our  farmers  do  not  get  the 
new  pig  on  the  farm  soon  enough. 
Many  of  them  wait  until  the  time 
they  went  to  begin  breeding  to  select 
this  pig;  then  the  selection  is  noth- 
ing but  buying  the  first  pig  they 
find. 

The  sows  to  be  used  should  be  care- 
fully looked  over,  defects  noU  i  and 
care  taken  in  selecting  tVo  r  to 
get  one  that  will,  as  largely  j  pos- 
sible, remedy  these  defects-  Don't 
forget  that  the  same  defect  in  the 
sow  and  boar  will  likely  be  very 
much  intensified  in  the  pigs.  If 
your  sows  are  not  particularly  strong 
in  the  back,  don't  buy  a  boar  with  a 
weak  back,  or  if  your  sows  are  in- 
clined generally  to  be  a  little  off  in 
feet,  don't  under  any  circumstances 
buy  a  weak-footed  boar. 

Get  the  new  pig  early  and  let  him 
become  used  to  his  new  surround- 
ings. Don't  keep  him  in  a  small, 
dirtv  pen;  let  him  have  the  run  of  a 


good  pasture;  feed  him  a  mixed  ra- 
tion and  don't  overfeed  him.  Don't 
try  to  load  him  with  fat  and  don't 
get  the  idea  into  your  head  that  he 
should  be  thin.  Care  in  feeding 
must  be  taken  that  he  will  be  always 
on  his  feed.  Watch  him  closely 
during  the  breeding  season  and,  if 
possible,  keep  him  in  at  least  as  good 
flesh  as  when  the  breeding  season 
began.  Close  attention  to  many  of 
these  little  details  will  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance  in  getting  a  good 
pig  crop  next  year. 

Many  Uses  of  Barrels 

How  often  we  see  barrels,  thrown 
around  and  rotting  away,  when 
they  had  as  well  be  turned  to  good 
use — real  and  profitable  use! 

Sink  a  barrel  in  the  ground  to 
keep  the  swill  in  and  you  will  not 
have  to  feed  the  hogs  any  ice-cold 
swill  during  the  winter.  But  put  it 
where  the  children  will  not  get  into 
it,  and  keep  a  good,  tight  lid  on  it. 

By  sawing  a  barrel  in  two  one  can 
make  two  good  vessels  in  which  to 
water  the  stock.  Half  a  barrel  also 
may  be  filled  with  good  soil  and 
some  viuing  flower  planted  in  it, 
which  will  form  a  neat  ornament  for 
the  lawn. 

Barrels  may  be  laid  on  the  side,  a 
slight  depression  being  made  in  the 
ground  to  keep  them  from  rolling, 
and  made  into  fine  coops  for  the 
chicks.  Throw  in  enough  dry  dirt 
to  raise  the  "floor"  on  which  the 
chickens  roost  to  a  level  (or  a  little 
above)  the  ground  outside  to  pre- 
vent the  rain  soaking  in.  Bore  air- 
holes in  the  sides  and  rear  end  and 
arrange  a  screen  frame  to  put  over 
the  front  part  to  keep  the  chicks  in 
and  the  vermin  out;  clean  out  the 
droppings  occasionally  and  renew 
the  dirt  floor. 

Another  good  use  to  which  we 
have  jut  a  barrel  is  to'  smoke  meat 
in  it.  Bore  several  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  barrel  (or  arrange  small 
hooks  to  hang  the  meat  on).  In- 
vert the  barrel  over  a  good  sized 
basin  full  of  chips,  cobs,  etc.,  and  set 
them  a-fire;  leave  a  small  opening 
at  one  side  of  the  barrel  for  a  draft 
and  keep  the  flames  smothered  down 
till  they  will  not  set  the  barrel  on 
fire-  Watch  the  meat  closely,  as 
this  is  a  quick  method  of  smoking. 
When  through,  wrap  each,  piece  of 
meat  in  cheesecloth  and  hang  away. 

One  summer,  years  ago,  we  had 
no  good  place  in  which  to  keep  our 
milk  and  butter.  Taking  a  large 
barrel,  we  sank  it  into  the  ground 
to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the 
top.  Dirt  and  sand  then  were 
packed  around  the  sides  and  water 
poured  on  them.  A  six-inch  frame 
of  boards  then  was  set  around  the 
top  of  the  barrel  and  it  was  filled 
svith  dirt,  to  cover  all  this  we  ar- 
ranged a  lid  with  hinges.  Inside  the 
barrel  we  would  set  milk,  cream  and 
butter,  having  them  in  pails  or 
broad  dishes,  and  on  top  of  these 
vessels  we  would  place  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles and  other  eatables  which  one 
so  often  has  to  throw  away  when 
they  have  no  place  to  keep  them 
from  one  meal  to  another.  Small 
shelves  and  hooks  could  be  arranged 
on  the  inside  of  such  a  place  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  different 
articles  kept  therein.  The  sand  sur- 
rounding the  barrel  should  be  damp- 
ened occasionally  to  keep  it  cool. 
It  should  be  aired  out  once  a  week. 


Small  Farm  Economies 

The  evidences  or  thrift  on  the 
farm  are  found  in  the  system  of  sav- 
ing and  the  economy  practiced  in 
cutting  down  waste  about  the  farm 
operations  as  often  as  in  its  great 
crops  and  expensive  methods  of 
growing  and  handling  them.  There 
are  many  big  farming  propositions 
carried  on  at  a  loss  to  the  owner  or 
operator.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  buy 
lots  of  costly  farm  equipage  and  em- 
ploy lots  of  farm  help  to  operate  it, 
but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
conduct  such  farm  enterprises 
profitably. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  ride 
through  a  farming  district  and  view 
the  various  farm  prosperities  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  harvest 
is  mainly  finished,  the  small  grains 
and  hay  crops  stacked  and  otherwise 
finished  up  for  the  feeding  season; 
old  stacks  raked  down,  topped  out 
and  made  practically  new  and  rain- 
proof; strawstacks  nicely  built  and 
prepared  for  the  winter,  everything 
presenting  the  appearance  of  neat- 
ness and  thrift.  Or  we  may  see  the 
reverse,  the  old  last  year's  left-over 
haystacks  representing  only  heaps 
of  discolored,  shrunken  feed,  fit  only 
for  the  manure  pile,  a  waste,  a  loss 
that  indicates  car  essness,  lack  of 
thrift'  and  economy  in  saving  what 
has  been  produced  and  which  has  a 
feed  value  if  looked  after  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  value  of  feed  must  be  in  the 
mind  of  the  manager  of  the  farm. 
Hay  is  worth  a  certain  price  in  the 
market.  The  hay  on  the  farm  is 
worth  just  as'  much,  minus  the  ex- 
pense of  putting  it  in  the  market. 
Or  it  may  be  worth  even  more  if  fed 
on  the  farm  At  all  events,  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  crops  on  the  farm 
has  a  commercial  value,  and  any- 
thing that  contributes  to  waste  on 
the  farm  results  in  just  that  much 
loss  to  the  farm  account.  It  pays 
to  save  everything  that  the  farm  pro- 
duces and  turn  it  to  some  account  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  markets.  It  is 
the  saving  and  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  that  gives  the  farm 
character,  and  this  is  shown  in  the 
system  of  doing  things  and  needs  no 
sighboards  posted  for  the  observer. 
The  practical,  well  trained  eye  of  the 
farmer  can  read  the  lesson  that  each 
farm  is  teaching  by  its  object  lessons. 


Autumn  Pasture 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  ag- 
ricultural advantage  that  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  September  rains  is 
their  influence  on  the  autumn  and 
fall  pasture  growth.  There  is  no 
crop  on  the  farm  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  live  stock  owner  as 
the  fall  pasture.  From  this  he  re- 
news his  efforts  and  hope  of  bring- 
ing his  short  summer  pastured  ani- 
mals up  to  a  good  condition  of  flesh 
for  carrying  them  through  the  win- 
ter safely  and  cheaply,  or  in  having 
them  in  an  acceptable  condition  for 
the  buyer. 

The  fall  pasture  is  one  of  the  best 
feeds  produced  on  the  farm  and 
comes  at  a  period  that  transfers  the 
farm  animals  from  grass  to  the  pre- 
pared winter  feed.  The  gradual 
change  from  grass  to  winter  feed — 
hays,  fodder,  etc. — is  the  demand, 
and  a  big  autumn  grass  crop  is  the 
best  money-maker  the  farm  pro- 
duces. 
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Horses  for  Army  Service 

The  American  range-bred  horse 
has  established  a  reputation  for  su- 
periority in  army  service.  This  was 
thrust  upon  him  first  during  the 
Spanish-American  war  in  Cuba, 
when  the  horse  supply  for  cavalry 
service  was  so  reduced  through  the 
high  standard  of  measurement 
specifications  that  a  smaller  sized 
horse  was  the  only  recourse  in  order 
to  keep  the  ranks  full  of  available 
mounts. 

The  western  range  horse  was  then 
urged  as  the  best  available  material, 
notwithstanding  his  size  was  against 
him,  and  a  modification  of  size 
specifications  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  this  class  of  horses 
pass  muster  by  Uncle  Sam's  army 
horse  department.  The  first  intro- 
duction of  the  range  horse  into  cav- 
alry service  convinced  the  riders  and 
all  persons  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  that  they  were  not  only  equal 
to  the  larger  farm-bred  horse,  but  so 
far  superior  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  comparison  in  endurance  and 
adaptability  to  the  hard  life  of  army 
service.  The  reputation  of  the 
range  horse  spread  until  the  world- 
famed  saddle  horse  became  distinctly 
that  type  produced  on  the  plains  of 
the  eastern  Rocky  mountain  country 
of  the  United  States. 

The  South  African  war  was  the 
next  opportunity  offered  for  a  test  of 
these  horses  in  army  service,  and 
again  they  fully  established  their 
great  power  of  endurance.  One  of 
these  tenacious,  iron-constitutioned 
horses  was  estimated  as  equal  to 
three  or  four  of  any  other  kind  in 
the  matter  of  service. 

That  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
the  American-bred  range  horse  for 
cavalry  service  in  the  European  con- 
flict is  quite  certain,  in  the  opinion 
of  horse  dealers  and  handlers  of  the 
big  horse  markets  of  the  country. 
The  American  mule  is  also  beginning 
to  elevate  his  ears  and  his  familiar 
bray  is  heard  all  over  the  state  of 
Missouri,  in  anticipation  of  a  busi- 
ness trip  to  the  old  country.  The  mule 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  present- 
day  war  equipage,  and  no  war  can 
be  successfully  carried  on  without 
his  assistance. 

Next  Year's  Pig  Crop 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  our  next  year's  pig  crop. 
Breeding  time  will  soon  be  here.  At 
that  time  the  sows  should  be  gradu- 
ally gaining  in  flesh  and  in  the  best 
of  health.  If  you  expect  to  get  a 
good  crop  of  pigs  next  spring  you 
must  have  your  herd  in  the  best  of 
condition. 

Your  arrangements  should  he 
complete.  Years  of  experience  in 
this  business  have  convinced  us  that 
one  of  the  best  investments  we  ever 
made  was  a  substantial  yard  in 
which  we  had  a  covered  pen.  In 
this  covered  pen  we  had  a  breeding 
crate  handily  arranged.  We  find  in 
traveling  over  the  country  a  good 
many  farmers  and  breeders  who  do 
not  use  a  breeding  crate.  We  are 
satisfied  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
first  breeding  crate  we  used  was  one 
made  from  an  old  crate,  a  little 
crude,  but  it  answered  the  purpose. 
Later  we  bought  a  very  satisfactory 
one,  and  after  using  it  one  season 
felt  that  it  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
Some  farmers   say,    "This  is  all 


right  for  the  breeder  or  the  fellow 
who  breeds  but  a  few  sows,  but  I 
breed  from  75  to  100  sows,  and  it's 
too  much  trouble."  Just  recently 
we  visited  a  hog  establishment  where 
about  500  sows  are  bred  each  fall. 
The  owner  and  manager  of  this  place 
showed  us  an  up-to-date  breeding 
crate  and  pen  arrangement.  They 
said  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  they  try  to  breed  their  sows 
any  other  way.  It  saves  many  in- 
juries, broken  hoofs  and  broken 
limbs.  This,  if  it  happens  to  the 
male,  may  mean  a  very  serious  loss. 
We  don't  care  whether  you  make  a 
breeding  crate  yourself  or  buy  one. 
But  we  do  say  you  are  making  a  mis- 
take to  do  without  one- 
Sugar 

Mr.  Ultimate  Consumer,  who  has 
been  shocked  at  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  sugar  as  a  result  of  the  war,  is  ad- 
vised by  so  good  an  authority  as 
Charles  A.  Spreekels,  president  of 
the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  company, 
that  "the  worst  is  yet  to  come."  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Spreekels  says: 
"If  the  war  continues — and  I'm 
afraid  it  is  going  to  be  a  long-drawn- 
out  affair — there  is  no  telling  where 
prices  may  go." 

The  American  sugar  market  went 
up,  so  he  explains,  immediately  be- 
cause England,  needing  some  175,- 
000  tons  monthly,  began  competing 
with    our    refiners   for    the  Cuban 


product,  its  main  source  of  supply 
being  cut  off.  The  advance  was  ac- 
centuated by  alert  American  buyers 
rushing  in  and  purchasing  granu- 
lated sugar  far  in  excess  of  usual 
amounts. 

So  much  for  the  present  situation, 
but  the  future  is  even  more  porten- 
tious.  Warring  European  countries 
produce  about  8,000,000  tons  of 
beet  sugar  yearly,  or,  as  Mr.  Spreek- 
els says,  approximately  45  per  cent 
of  the  world's  supply.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  all  of  the  pres- 
ent European  beet  crop — yet  in  the 
field — will  be  harvested  and  made 
into  sugar.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
invading  troops  do  not  destroy  it  the 
lack  of  labor  to  gather  the  beet  crop 
and  work  it  in  the  factory  would 
prevent. 

This  picture  means  a  continued 
high  range  of  prices  and  curtailed 
consumption  of  sugar.  It  also  im- 
presses the  necessity  of  developing 
a  sugar  industry  of  our  own  c.  pable 
of  supplying  all  American  needs. 

Shocked  Fodder 

There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
it  pays  to  cut  and  shock  a  large  acre- 
age of  the  corn.  This  assert'on  is 
based  upon  the  feeding  value  of  the 
fodder  when  cut  and  cured  in  the 
shock.  Stock  of  all  kinds,  especially 
grown  cattle,  will  consume  prac- 
tically all  of  the  shocked  fodder,  and 
where  they  have  a  pasture  to  range 


over  and  an  occasional  feed  of  hay, 
will  winter  in  good  shape.  The 
younger  cattle,  calves  and  short  year- 
lings will  not  do  so  well,  but  need 
more  fine  feed  and  grain  in  order  to 
winter  profitably. 

The  corn  binder  is  an  indispensi- 
ble  machine  on  the  farm  where  cut 
fodder  is  to  be  made  of  greatest  feed 
value.  The  husking  from  the  shock 
is  sometimes  done  by  the  use  of  the 
shredder  in  preparing  the  fodder  for 
feed,  but  quite  frequently  the 
shocked  corn  is  husked  as  hauled 
from  the  field  for  feeding.  The  corn 
is  cribbed  and  reserved  for  sale  or 
feeding  and  the  fodder  and  small 
ears  given  direct  to  the  cattle  as 
hauled. 

The  use  of  the  feed  cutter  in  mak- 
ing a  finer  and  more  palatable  con- 
dition of  feed  from  the  cornstalks  is 
one  of  the  practices  in  vogue  among 
some  cattle  owners.  In  this  the 
power  cutter  is  generally  in  use.  The 
silo  has  to  a  great  extent  superceded 
the  shocked  fodder,  yet  many  farm- 
ers find  that,  when  the  silos  are  full, 
the  shocked  fodder  is  the  next  best 
and  next  cheapest  way  of  disposing 
of  this  feature  of  feed  supply,  as  the 
standing  stalks  are  estimated  almost 
an  entire  waste. 

"Good  roads,"  says  A.  P.  Sandles 
of  Ohio,  "will  help  country  churches, 
country  schools  and  country  life. 
Three  cornerstones  we  can't  do  with- 
out." 


"Pittsburgh  PerfecfFences  are  now  made  of 

GENUINE 

DOUBLE  GALVANIZED  WIRE 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

THE  LATEST  and  greatest  of  all  improvements  we  have  ever  made  on  the 
original  "Pittsburgh  Perfect**  Fencing,  is  our  new  and  exclusive  method  of 
DOUBLE  GALVANIZING  FENCE  WIRE,  which  adds  years  of  life  to 
"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fences  ov2t  any  fence  you  have  been  able  to  obtain  before  now. 

This  is  genuine  double  galvanizing — the  secret  of     absorb  the  galvanizing  metal,  and  the  only  wire  that 


which  hat  been  sought  after  for  years  by  the 
Government  Investigators,  Metallurgists  and  Manu- 
facturers the  country  over. 

But  mark  this — our  method  of  double  galvanizing 
is  possible  only  because  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
special-formula  Open  Hearth  wire  we  use.  It  it  of 
that  perfectly  uniform  texture  absolutely  necessary  to 


will  take  the  proper  heat  treatment  and  can  be  actu- 
ally galvanized. 

By  numerous  scientific  tests  ot  many  kinds  we  have 
proved,  beyond  question  or  doubt,  that  our  fencing  is 
now  twice  at  durable  as  any  fencing  you  have  been 
able  to  obtain  heretofore. 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
UNDER  THIS 

UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE 

Our  Dealers  are  authorized  to  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE  "PITTSBURGH  PERFECT" 
FENCING  to  be  in  every  respect  exactly  as  we  represent  it.  Back  of  this  guarantee  stands 
the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Company,  owning  and  operating  the  largest  independent  plants  in  the 
world  manufacturing  Fencing,  Nails  and  Wire. 

YOU  CAN'T  LOSE  when  you  buy  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Fence  op  the  strength  of 
this  guarantee.  Our  new  catalogue,  just  off  the  press,  is  full  of  fence  information;  you 
need  it,  whether  you  want  to  buy  fence  now,  or  will  later  on. 

Address  Nearest  Office.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  48 

PITTSBURGH    STEEL  COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DULUTH  ST.  LOUIS 


MEMPHIS 


DALLAS 


We  Manufacture.  Item  the  Ore  in  oor  Mines  to  the  Finlihed  Product.  'Pittsbureh  Perfect" 
Brands  of  Pig  Iron;  Blooms;  Billets:  Wire  Rods;  Bright.  Annealed  and  Galvanized  Wire; 
Barbed  Wire;  Hard  Spring  Coil  Wire;  Twisted  Cable  Wire;  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Wire;  Straightened  and  Cut  Wire;  Bale  Ties;  Poultry  Netting  Staples;  Fence  Staples; 
Regular  and  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Nails;  Smooth  Foundry  and  Plaster  Board  Nails;  Large 
Head  Felt  Roofing  Nails;  Coated  Nails:  Blued  Nails;  Steel  Hoops;  Steel  Bands;  Cotton 
Ties;  "Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Electrically  Welded  Wire  Fencing. 

Write  for  this  NEW  CATALOGUE  todaq? 
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WINCHESTER 

Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges 

It's  the  careful  and  scientific  manner  in  which 
Winchester  cartridges  are  made  and  loaded  which 
has  earned  for  them  a  reputation  for  accuracy, 
reliability  and  uniformity  which  no  other  brands 
enjoy.  Winchester  cartridge  shells  are  care- 
fully inspected  before  loading  for  size,  length 
and  conformity.    All  Winchester  bullets  are 
swaged  by  machinery  which  makes  them 
exact  in  size,  contour  and  density.  Then  the 
loading  is  done  by  automatic  machinery 
which  not  only  insures  a  uniform  charge, 
but  seats  the  bullet  in  the  shell  so  that  its 
axis  coincides  with  that  of  the  shell;  hence 
with  that  of  the  barrel  of  the  arm.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  Win- 
chester cartridges  in  all  calibers  are  the  most 
satisfactory  on  the  market.  Use<the  W  Brand 

They  Shoot  Straightand  Strong 


Lightest  Draft— Easiest  Handled 


Wherever  foot  lift  plows 
are  used  the  Emerson 
leads  for  lightness  of 
draft,  ease  of  handling 
andlengthof  service.The 


Emerson 
Plow 


Foot 
Lift 


is  the  lightest  draft  plow  made  and  the  most  durable.  Load 
is  close  to  the  team  and  carried  on  the  wheels.  A  boy  can 
easily  operate  the  Emerson. 

The  Emerson  Foot  Lift  Feature  Made  a  New 
Era  in  Plowing  Efficiency 

Send  for  free  book  telling  you  how  your  feet  handle  the  plow,  leav- 
ing your  hands  free  to  manage  the  team. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Company  (Inc.) 

Farm  Machinery 

432  W.Iron  Street  Rockford.  Illinois 

Plows,  Harrows,  Pulverizers,  Listers,  Spreaders,  Planters,  Drills,  Cultivators,  Mowers,  Hay 
Tools,  Baling  Presses.  Corn  Shelters,  Gas  Engines,  Farm  Tractors.  Steam  Traction  Engines, 
Threshing  Machines,  Road  Rollers,  Wagons  and  Vehicles,  40919 


TRY  This  RUBBINGJPOST 

30  Days  FRFFr* 

At  My  p;^l   I  n\M*l*A 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


If  you  will  write  and  tell  me  how  many 
hogs  you  have  I  will  send  you  at  once,  all 
freight  charges  paid,  as  many  of  my  New  Idea 
Rubbing  PoBts  as  you  want  to  try  and  one  gallon  of  Med- 
icated Oil  f  r<-e  with  each  Post.  You  can  put  them  up  in  your 
own  hog  yard  and  let  your  hogs  rub  against  them  30  days  at  my 
riBk.   If  you  don't  Bay  my  Posts  are  tho  simplest,  safest,  most 
durable  and  most  economical  Kubbing  Posts  on  the  market,  and 
the  best  investment  you  can  mako  for  your  hogs  I  will  pay  tho 
return  freight  charges  and  not  ask  you  to  pay  me  a  single  penny 
either  for  the  use  of  the  Posts  or  for  the  Oil  consumed. 

Howe's  Ideea  Rubbing  Posts 

haw©  no  valvos— nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Stock  can't  break 
them.  Dirt  can't  clog  them.  Oil  can't  bo  wasted.  Kain  can't 
wash  out  oil.  Every  drop  in  applied  as  needed  right  on  tho  Itch 
when  the  hog  rubs.  Pigs  of  all  1117.0*1  and  ages  can  rub  on  these 
Posui  and  keep  themselves  vermin-free,  mange-free  and  healthy. 
Three  rubbing  bars  on  each  Post.  One  Post  accommodates  30 

hogs.  Uses  either  crude  oil  or  Medicated  Oil.  Help*  prevent  hog  cholera.  Keeps 
animal*  comfortable,  contented— and  they  put  on  flesh  fuster— make  you  more  monoy. 

I'll  Furnish  the  Posts-I'll  Furnish  the  OIH'II  Pay  the  Freight 

Prove  thene  claims  at  my  risk  on  your  own  farm  boforo  you  pay.  Just  write  and  toll 
no  how  many  Poets  you  want  to  try.  Bend  no  money.  Order  diroct  from  this  advertise- 
ment or  if  you  prefer  write  for  b-g  illustruted  folder  today. 

Alvin  V.  Howe,  Pres^  ROWE  MFG.  CO.,  421  Liberty  Street,  Galcsburg,  III. 

.  AIM  Moooro  «f  r.m.u.  CAN'T-BAO  Q.t».    (1) 


SAVE  $2  to  SI  2 

ON  EACH  POST 
■I th... 

CUT  PRICES 

Pay  If  Pl.«..d 

1  Port  .  .  •  T.7S 

2  Port*    .  IS.OO 

3  Ports    .      21  70 

4  Porto    .  28.00 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 


Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


T  THIS  time  of  year  one  must 
spare  every  bit  of  green 
stuff  that  it  is  possible  to 
spare  to  the  poultry  of  all 
kinds.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  lot  of 
hens  picking  at  the  dry  grass,  when 
just  across  in  the  garden  grew  a 
patch  of  green  corn  for  roasting  ears, 
and  a  lot  of  cabbage  that  had  failed 
to  head  up.  The  roasting  ears  were 
pulled  from  the  stalks  and  eaten  by 
the  family,  and  the  green  blades, 
along  with  all  that  wealth  of  green 
cabbage  leaves,  were  simply  left  to 
turn  yellow  and  dry  up,  when  every- 
one who  keeps  poultry  ought  to 
know  how  they  relish  green  corn 
blades  and  juicy  cabbage  leaves  and 
need  just  such  green  stuff  in  egg- 
making.  Don't  waste  one  bit  of 
green  stuff, 

*  *  * 

This  time  of  year  there  are  many 
hens  that  are  not  paying  for  their 
keep,  or  soon  will  be  past  paying  for 
it,  the  hens  that  you  must  get  rid  of 
soon  to  give  room  to  the  pullets  to 
be  kept  over.  Don't  put  it  off  too 
long.  The  price  is  good  now  and  a 
cent  or  two  more  later  on  is  not  go- 
ing to  pay  you  for  the  feed  they  con- 
sume, and  the  room  they  take  fron. 
the  pullets,  that  should  right  now  bt 
getting  used  to  their  permanent  win- 
ter quarters.  Fowls,  of  course,  will 
be  very  high  from  this  on  because 
of  a  country-wide  scarcity  this  year- 
Why  they  are  scarcer  this  year  than 
common  men  who  gather  up  poultry 
and  eggs  cannot  say,  unless  it  may 
be  because  the  big  price  paid  for  hens 
last  winter  and  spring  induced  farm- 
ers to  cut  down  their  flocks  to  nearly 
nothing.  When  you  can  get  from 
$1.40  to  $1.50  for  an  eight  or  ten- 
pound  hen  right  at  your  own  farm 
gate,  the  temptation  certainly  is 
great  to  sell  off  too  close,  but  don't 
do  that  another  year,  for  just  so  sure 
as  you  made  a  little  extra  at  that  end 
of  the  selling  you  lost  twice  as  much 
at  this  end  in  loss  of  egg  and  young 
chicken  sales.  9o,  while  you  sell  off 
to  make  room  for  pullets  of  this  year 
be  sure  you  keep  back  plenty  of  your 
last  year's  hens  and  early  maturing 
pullets  of  this  year,  and  try  to  do 
your  share  toward  helping  get  a 
bumper  crop  of  eggs  and  young 
chickens  on  the  market  next  year. 

*  *  *  • 

This  fall  there  will  be,  on  most 
farms,  many  nice  pullets  that  you 
may  not  want  to  carry  over.  If  you 
have  a  good  breed  there  is  little  use 
for  you  to  put  these  on  the  market 
just  at  market  price.  If  '  you  let 
your  neighbors  on  the  rural  routes 
know  it,  if  this  rule  holds  good  in 
your  neighborhood  as  it  does  in  most 
others,  you  are  not  going  to  keep 
those  pullets  long,  for  many  farmer 
women  want  new  blood  in  pullets 
nearly  every  fall  and  will  put  a  dozen 
well  selected  pullets  in  their  flocks. 
It  isn't  best  to  keep  all  of  your  own 
breed  of  hens  year  after  year,  for  not 
only  do  these  hens  kept  so  constantly 
on  one  farm  inherit  certain  habits, 
but  they  inherit  certain  organic  dis- 
eases from  the  mothers  of  teme 
blood  kept  for  generations,  such  as 
a  tendency  to  ovarian  troubles  and 
apploplexy.    This  makes  it  a  good 


idea  to  put  in  some  fresh  blood  once 
in  a  while  on  the  female  side,  though 
not  so  often,  if  you  do  not  care  to,  as 
on  the  male  side.  In  selling  the 
young  and  immature  pullets  one  can 
make  something  by  selling  them  at 
a  moderate  advance  over  the  present 
market  price,  because  in  these  you 
must  make  good  selection  and  sell 
no  culls.  But  where  the  pullets  are 
mature  and  close  to  laying,  from  $1 
to  $1.50  is  none  too  much  to  ask. 
You  could  get  it  by  advertising  if 
youf  neighbors  demurred  at  paying 
it. 

It    4  A 

It  is  a  mistake  for  a  farmer  to 
keep  more  than  one  breed.  The 
farmer  and  his  wife  have  too  much 
to  do  to  study  the  requirements  and 
keeping  apart  of  several,  or  even 
two,  breeds- 

*  *  * 

To  get  typical  exhibition  Barred 
Rocks  breed  a  standard-colored  male 
with  females  too  dark  for  exhibition 
birds.  The  males  of  this  mating 
will  be  the  standard  color  desired. 
To  get  the  standard  color  in  the  hen, 
breed  a  standard  color  hen  with  a 
rooster  too  light  for  exhibition.  The 
females  of  this  breeding  will  give 
you  the  true  standard.  Breed  a 
standard  colored  male  with  a  stand- 
ard colored  hen  and  you  may  not  get 
one  good  exhibition  bird.  See? 

Of  the  white  egg  breeds  the  Mi- 
norca lays  the  largest  egg;  of  the 
brown  egg  breeds  the  Brahmas,  both 
light  and  dark,  lay  the  largest  egg. 


Flaked  Corn 

Sweet  food  the  year 
round  when  you  have 
Post  Toasties. 

Delicious  bits  of  choice 
Indian  Corn,  rolled  thin  as 
a  leaf  and  toasted  a  gold- 
en brown. 

Brought  to  you  fresh, 

crisp  and  sweet,  in  moist- 
ure proof  package  —  al- 
ways ready  for  the  table. 

Open  the  package  in  a 
jiffy,  add  cream  or  milk — 
maybe  a  little  sugar. 

For  breakfast,  lunch  or 
supper— 

Post 
Toasties 


Fine! 


i — sold  by  grocers. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


I  Used  to  Kill  Birds 

I  used  to  kill  birds  in  my  boyhood, 

B'uebirds  and  robins  and  wrens; 
1  hunted  them  up  in  the  mountains, 

1  hunted  them  down  in  the  glens; 
1  nevei  thought  it  was  sinful— 

1  did  it  only  for  fun— 
And  I  had  rare  sport  in  the  forest 

\\  ith  the  poor  little  birds  and  my  gun. 

But  one  beautiful  day  in  the  springtime 

I  spied  a  brown  bird  in  a  tree, 
Merrily  swinging  and  chirping, 

As  happy  as  bird  could  be; 
\nd   raising  my  gun  in  a  twinkling, 

1  fired,  and  mv  aim  was  too  true; 
For  a  moment  the  little  thing  fluttered, 

Then  off  to  the  bushes  it  flew. 

I  followed  it  quickly  and  softly, 
\nd  there  to  my  sorrow  I  found. 

Riant  close  to  its  nest  full  of  young  ones 
The  little  bird  dead  on  the  ground. 

Poor  birdies,  for  food  they  were  calling, 
But  now  they  could  never  be  fed. 

For  the  kind  mother-bird  who  had  loved 

W  allying  there  bleeding  and  dead. 

1  picked  un  the  bird  in  my  anguish 

I  stroked  the  wee  motherly  thine, 
That  could  never    more    feed    its  dear 

young  ones,  .  

\or  dart  through  the  air  on  swift  wing. 
\nd  I  m-de  a  firm  vow  at  that  moment, 
When  my  heart  with  much  sorrow  was 
stirred. 

That  never  again  in  my  lifetime 

"  Would  I  shoot  a  poor  innocent  bird. 

—Ohio  Arbor  Day  Manual. 

The  Editor's  Comer 

Our  young  authors  and  poets  must 
be  so  busy  getting  started  into 
school  that  they  have  no  time  to 
■write.  There  has  not  been  a  time 
since  last  year  at  the  beginning  of 
school  when  so  few  stories  and 
poems  were  sent  in.  We  just  want 
to  remind  you  that  at  such  a  time, 
when  everyone  is  too  busy  to  write 
and  there  are  not  nearly  as  many 
sending  in  stories  and  verses,  there 
is  an  unusually  good  chance  for  get- 
ting prizes  and  honorable  mentions- 


FOOD  FACTS 
What  An  ML  D.  Learned 

A  prominent  Georgia  physician 
went  through  a  food  experience 
which  he  makes  public: 

'It  was  my  own  experience  that 
first  led  me  to  advocate  Grape-Nuts 
food,  and  I  also  know,  from  having 
prescribed  it  to  convalescents  and 
other  weak  patients,  that  the  food  is 
a  wonderful  rebuilder  and  restorer 
of  nerve  and  brain  tissue,  as  well  as 
muscle.  It  improves  the  digestion 
and  sick  patients  gain  very  rapidly, 
just  as  I  did  in  strength  and  weight. 

"I  was  in  such  a  low  state  that  I 
had  to  give  up  my  work  entirely  and 
went  to  the  mountains  of  this  state, 
but  two  months  there  did  not  im- 
prove me;  in  fact,  I  was  not  quite  as 
■well  as  when  I  left  home. 

"My  food  did  not  sustain  me  and 
it  became  plain  that  I  must  change. 
Then  I  began  to  use  Grape-Nuts  food 
and  in  two  weeks  I  could  walk  a  mile 
without  fatigue,  and  in  five  weeks 
returned  to  my  home  and  practice, 
taking  up  hard  work  again.  Since 
that  time  I  have  felt  as  well  and 
strong  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life- 

"As  a  physician  who  seeks  to  help 
all  sufferers,  I  consider  it  a  duty  to 
make  these  facts  public."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Trial  10  days  of  Grape-Nuts,  when 
regular  food  does  not  seem  to  sus- 
tain the  body,  works  wonders. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


There  is  not  so  much  competition  to 
meet  as  when  dozens  of  young  peo- 
ple are  sending  in  stories  and  going 
about  thinking  up  rhymes  for  verses 
in  the  picture  contests. 

And,  speaking  of  being  busy,  most 
of  us  are  no  doubt  glad  that  vaca- 
tion, no  matter  how  enjoyable,  is 
over  once  more  and  we  can  go  back 
to  school.  Of  course,  we  are  even 
more  glad  in  the  spring,  when  school 
is  over  and  we  can  lay  our  books 
away.  If  we  had  to  go  to  school  all 
the  time  we  would  get  pretty  tired 
of  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
had  vacation  all  the  time  we  would 
get  tired  of  that,  too.  That  is  one 
reason  children  are  happier  than 
grown  people.  They  have  to  have  a 
change  whether  they  think  they  want 
it  pr  not,  and  many  grown  people  are 
not  wise  enough  to  realize  how  much 
better  off  they  would  be  if  they  took 
one. 

As  soon  as  school  is  well  started 
and  the  long  evenings  .begin,  think 
over  some  of  the  events  of  the  last 
summer  and  write  them  up,  or  tell 
us  anything  of  interest  that  hap- 
pened in  school.  All  these  things 
make  good  stories  if  told  well.  Some- 
times we  get  a  story  about  some 
quite  ordinary  occurrence  that  is 
better  than  another  story  of  some- 
thing unusual  just  because  it  is  so 
well  told.  We  do  not  mind  having 
stories  two  or  three  pages  long  if 
they  are  good  ones,  but  in  trying  to 
make  them  short  some  of  you  leave 
out  all  the  details. 

HOME  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story.) 
My  Outing 

By  Sidney  Kirkpatrick,  Aged  13,  Si- 
loam  Springs,  Ark. 
On  Thursday,  August  20,  a  friend 
of  mine  and  I  went  to  the  river  to 
fish  and  stay  all  night.  It  looked 
rainy,  so  he  wrapped  up  a  wagon 
sheet  and  carried  it  along  with  him. 
I  had  my  gun,  and  my  pockets  were 
full  of  fishing  tackle,  so  he  made  his 


little  brother  carry  a  quilt,  and  he 
put  some  eggs  in  a  sack,  and  his  lit- 
tle brother  had  to  carry  them  also- 
Well,  we  got  started  and  went  to 
the  railroad  bridge  and  followed 
down  the  river  for  about  a  mile  and 
three-quarters.  Just  before  we  got 
to  our  camping  place  the  little 
brother  fell  down  and  broke  some  of 
the  eggs,  so  we  didn't  have  any  too 
much  grub,  but  we  started  a  fire 
after  we  had  got  up  some  wood  and 
had  dinner.  We  had  a  fine  place  to 
camp,  up  under  a  bluff. 

We  caught  four  fish  before 
8  o'clock  and  fixed  our  wagon  sheet 
down  on  the  ground  and  went  to 
sleep.  The  next  morning  we  caught 
two  more  fish  and  ate  them  for 
breakfast.  And  about  9  o'clock*  we 
started  home. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
By  Frankie  Schneider,  Aged  11, 
Blanco,  Colo. 
I  am  writing  about  my  little  dog, 
Brownie.  He  is  brown  and  white 
and  always  ready  to  play.  One  day 
mamma  went  over  to  one  of  the 
neighbor's  and  left  baby  at  home. 
The  neighbor  told  her  to  stay  awhile 
and  she  would  go  over  and  get  baby. 
Brownie  was  in  the  house,  and  she 
tried  to  pick  up  baby,  but  Brownie 
would  not  let  her  have  him.  He 
barked  and  growled.  Then  mamma 
came  home  and  got  baby.  Brownie 
jumped  on  mamma,  wagged  his  tail 
and  ran  to  the  bed  where  baby  lay. 


A  Trip  to  the  Mountains 

By  Mary  McKown,  Aged  13,  Seneca, 
Neb. 

One  evening  father  and  my  uncle 
said  they  were  going  to  the  moun- 
tains to  get  a  load  of  logs.  Mamma 
asked  father  if  she  and  we  children 
might  go  with  them.  Papa  said  he 
did  not  care.  We  were  so  happy  we 
knew  not  what  to  do.  So  next 
morning,  bright  and  early,  mother, 
father,  uncle,  my  three  brothers  and 
I  all  started  with  two  teams  of  mules 


The  New  Pony 


that  belonged  to  my  uncle.  We  had 
to  go  about  seventeen  miles.  We 
started  about  8  o'clock  and  got  there 
a  little  after  noon- 

We  children  ran  around  looking 
at  the  trees  and  gulches,  and  we 
came  to  a  place  where  an  old  spring 
used  to  be.  We  played  there  for 
awhile  and  then  went  back  to  the 
place  where  the  grown  folks  were 
and  had  dinner. 

We  had  to  have  some  water  to 
drink,  so  my  brother  and  I  started 
for  the  sawmill  three  miles  farther 
down  in  the  mountains.  We  got 
there  all  right,  got  our  water  and 
went  back.  Papa  and  uncle  had  the 
logs  loaded,  so  we  went  home.  It 
was  very  near  sundown  when  we  got 
home  and  I  was  so  tired  that  I  went 
to  sleep. 


A  Picnic 

By  Imogene  Crosby,  Aged  11,  Nutt, 
N.  M. 

One  time  when  we  were  staying 
in  El  Paso  I  went  to  a  picnic.  There 
were  seven  children  and  one  woman. 
We  got  to  Washington  Park  about 
9  o'clock  and,  as  there  were  slides, 
swings  and  see-saws,  we  did  not  lose 
much  time  in  getting  to  them.  We 
watched  the  animals  and  after  din- 
ner fed  all  our  scraps  to  two  swans. 
Then  we  went  and  had  three  rides 
apiece  on  the  merry-go-round.  As 
it  was  the  first  time  sister  and  I  had 
ever  been  on  one  we  enjoyed  it  very 
much. 

We  went  home  at  about  4  o'clock 
and  found  that  we  were  to  leave  on 
a  6:30  train,  and  we  got  home  at 
8  o'clock  the  next  morning. 


Our  Bird  Club 

By  Elaine  Titus,  Aged  8,  Tekamah, 
Neb. 

As  I  have  read  so  many  bird  stor- 
ies in  this  department  I  thought  I 
would  write  about  our  bird  club  wa 
had  at  school  last  spring.  We  called 
it  the  S.  P.  B.  society,  which  meant 
Society  for  Protecting  Birds.  We 
had  little  pins  with  the  letters  "S.  P. 
B."  on  them.  We  had  leaders  and 
chose  up  sides.  We  worked  for 
points.  If  we  put  feed  on  100  posts 
we  got  100  stars;  if  we  put  a  bird! 
house  in  a  tree  it  counted  two  stars, 
and  seeing  diferent  kinds  of  birds 
counted  a  star.  In  this  way  we 
learned  to  know  lots  of  new  birds. 
My  brother  caught  a  field  mouse  in 
one  of  his  bird  bouses.  Our  side 
won,  and  they  had  to  give  us  a  pic- 
nic dinner. 


Mln  Wanted 

IH  AUTO  BUSINESS 


Father    just    brought    him  home 
from  the  State  fair,  and  the  children 
i  are  a  little  bit  afraid  of  him,  but  they 


will  soon  learn  that  Don  is  always 
very  careful  of  them  and  wouldn't 
hurt  them  for  anything. 


I  Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from 
$75.00  to  0150.00  per  month.  Learn 
I  all  abont  automobiles  In  aix  weeks  by 

I  THE  "SWEENEY  SYSTEM" 

of  practical  experience.  In  oor  machine 
r  ehop,  garage  and  on  the  road  yon  learn  by 

actaal  experience  how  to  repair,  drive,  demon, 
(■'.rate  and  sell  automobile*, 

FREE— Write  for  64-page  catalogue.  This 
.  beautiful  book  costs  us  5qc  apiece,  but  we  will 
send  it  free. 

SWEENEY    AUTO   SCHOoi..    1115   East   15th  St., 
Kansas   City.  Mo. 

Be  An  Auto  Expert 

and  get  $100  to  $150  a  month  or  more.  There  are 
not  enough  experienced  men  to  fill  good  jobs  be- 
cause the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster 
than  men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest,  best  equipped 
auto  school  in  the  West.  You  get  complete 
instruction  in  auto  machine  shops,  many  makes  of 
autos.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large  touring 
cars.    Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
2852 North  20th  Street  OMAHA.  NEB. 
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This  Sorvlconbio  Bib  Apron. 

Where  hovo  you  ever  seen 
—  eh  a  r<>m:irKnl>lo  but-Kiini? 
uwmihl  expect  to  pny  2&c 
an  aumn  of  equal  quality. 
Bhow  (t  here  to  irivi  you 
idea  of  the,  arnaahlng  vafuea 
red  In  out-  Mlir  Banruin  Book, 
it©  for  ic  today— now. 

Order  Now 

mkI  10o  for  one  of  these  bib 

rone  at  our  risk.  Your  money 
ek  if  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
ude  of  Rood  quality  bluo  and 
ito  checked  frinnham  —  very 
.ilde  and  launders   hi..-  new. 

Ltly  bound  uound  the  edsree 

itti  white  curd.  Has  a  double* 
etiteh<-d  wntBt  band.  Bib 
extundfl  around  tho  neck. 
Has  neat  patch  pocket  in 
front.  Color  :—  blue  and 
white  check  only.  Order 
by  No.  25AB.  Wo  pay  |  A« 
postage.  Each,  only  J-w*' 

Send  Today  for 
Bargain*Book 

of  wearing  apparel  in  new- 
est stvles.  Mailed  free. 
Write  for  It*  SEND  SUKE 
TODAY.  Satisfaction  puar- 
anteed  or  your  money  back. 
Don't  mien  thiBpreatoppor- 
tnaity.  Write  today— dow, 

IW. & H. WALKER  n'fA'SvSSS'.rt 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


Our 

Two  Valuable  Books 

SENT  FREE 

The  "RANGE  PROBLEM" 
and  "CASH  IN 
on  the  OLD  STOVE" 

Tells  you  how  to 
discard  your  old 
stove  with  advan- 
tage and  profit. 
Shows  how  you 
can  easily  have 
Belter  Cooking  with 
Leu  Work  and  a 
Big  Saving  of  Fuel. 


WRITE  TODAY  !  Address 
M»LL£»BU  IRON  RANGE  CO. 
1878  Like  Street 
Bener  Dim,  Wisconsio 


11m  "Stay  StUrfMSary'tuf* 


Latest     Fashion  Book 

2  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

EVERT  WOMAN  H*«  OWN  BRESSHAXCT 


Very  Latest  Fashion  Book  Only  2c 

Read  This  Very  Special  Offer. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
use  patterns,  we  publish  four 
times  a  year  the  well-known 
fashion  book.  "EVERY  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESMAXER." 

The  Spring'  Fashion  Number  is 
ready  February  1. 

The  Summer  Fashion  Number  Is 
ready  May  1. 

The  Fall  Fashion  Number  is  ready 
August  1. 

The  Winter  T  Fashion  Number  Is 
ready   November  1. 

The  price  is  6  cents  a  copy  or  2" 
cents  a  year.  "EVERT  WOMAN  HER 
OWN  DRESSMAKER"  tells  how 
to  make  Coats,  Waists.  Skirts,  Cos- 
tumes, Aprons,  Dressing  Sacques. 
Underwear,  Babv  Clothes,  Clothes 
for  Boys  and  Girls,  etc.  etc.  Every 
woman  who  uses  patterns  or  does 
eewing  at  home  should  buy  "EVERT 
WOMAN  HER  OWN  DRET8MAKER  ' 
four  times  a  year.  Besides  telling 
how  to  moke  clothes  it  illustrates 
and  describes  hundreds  of  the  newest 
styles  for  Toadies.  Misses  nnd  Chil- 
dren 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER — IF  you  use 
patterns,  or  if  you  order  any  pattern 
shown  In  this  or  any  other  issue  of 
our  magazine,  we  will  send  you  the 
very  latest  Issue  of  "EVERT  WO- 
MAN HER  OWN  DRESSMAKER" 
for  2c.  Just  send  your  address  and 
2c.  to  Pattern  Department  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


III.  Twentieth  Cents  ry  r.nincr 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver* 

Moonranl  of  an  unreliable  nun,  nor 

one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
ndvertiwft.  Any  subscriber  wbo  finds 
that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  ho 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  Ins 
claim  for  ad |us< men!  or  collection. 


<13:i0 — <  J  iris"  Dress.  Linen,  gingham  or 
seersucker  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dress.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front  and 
is  made  with  short  sleeves  and  a  low 
neck.  The  pattern  G330  is  cut  in  sizes  2, 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Age  8  years  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  3G-inch  material  and  2Vi 
yards  of  ribbon  for  the  bell. 
G29i3— Ladies'  Shirtwaist.   Linen,  madras 

or  china  silk  ran  be  used  to  make  this 
shirtwaist.  The  waist  closes  at  the  front 
and  mil  be  made  with  either  the  long  or 
short  sleeves.  The  pattern  6296  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2'4  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 

6853— Children's  Dress.  Two  materials 
arc  used  in  making  this  dress.  The  dress 
closes  at  the  front  and  can  be  made  with 
cither  the  long  or  short  sleeves.  Tho  sk'rt 
Is  cut  in  one  piece.  The  pattern  6S.">3  is  cut 
in  sizes  2,  i  and  6  years.  Age  4  years  re- 
quires 1%  yards  of  36-inch  figured  goods 
and  %-yard  of  36-inch  plain  goods. 

6S64— Ladies'  Apron.  Gingham,  linen  or 
calico  can  be  used  to  make  this  apron. 
The  apron  fastens  with  straps  over  the 
shoulders.  The  pattern  provides  for  a 
dust  cap.  The  pattern  6864  is  cut  in  sizes 
."6,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  4'/R  yards  of  36-inch  material 
and  %-yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6848— Ladies'  Skirt.  This  skirt  can  be  cut 
in  cither  two  or  three  gores  and  has  an 
attached  two-piec"  lower  section.  The 
high  or  regulation  waistline  can  be  used. 
Linen  or  serge  can  be  used  to  make  the 
skirt.  The  pattern  6848  is  cut  in  sizes  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  for  the  three-gored  skirt  2% 
yards  of  44-inch  material. 

6841— Ladies'  Negligee.  This  design  can 
be  used  as  a  negligee  or  a  kimono.  It  is 
made  with  the  body  and  sleeve  sections 
in  one.  The  collar  can  be  used  or  not,  as 
preferred.  The  pattern  6S41  is  cut  in  sizes- 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  6%  yards  of  44-inch  material  and 
4'/$  yards  of  ribbon  for  ruching  and  a  belt. 


All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farm«r. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  World  Beautiful 

Tt  doesn't  cost  money,  as  many  suppose. 

To  have  a  good  time  on  the  earth; 
The  best  of  its  pleasures  are  free  unto 
those 

Who  know  how  to  value  their  worth. 

The  sweetest  of  music  the  birds  to  us 

sing. 

The  loveliest  flowers  grow  wild; 
The  finest  of  drinks  gushes  out  of  the 
soring — 

All  free  to  man,  woman  and  child. 

No  money  can  purchase,  no  artist  can 
paint 

Such  pictures  as  Nature  supplies 
Forever,  all  over,  to  sinner  and  saint, 
Who  use  to  advantage  their  eyes. 

To  bask  in  the  sunshine,  to  breathe  the 

pure  air. 

Honest  toil,  the  enjoyment  of  health. 
Sweet  slumber  refreshing— these  pleasures 
wc  share. 
Without  our  portion  of  wealth. 

r'nmmunion  with  friends  that  are  tried, 

true  i  m\  strong; 
To  love  and  be  loved  for  love's  sake— 
In   fact.  au  that  makes  life  happy  and 
long 

Is  free  to  whoever  will  take, 

—Selected. 


Our  Home  Chat 
We  have  been   for   the   last  few 
weeks  trying  to  secure  some  good, 

practical  recipes  that  will  be  of  value 
to  the  woman  who  wants  to  set  a  ta- 
ble that  will  not  only  satisfy  the 
h linger  of  her  family,  but  appeal  to 


their  appetites.  The  difficulty  is  to 
secure  recipes  that  have  been  tested 
and  found  good,  and  at  the  same 
time  those  that  are  what  we  really 
want  to  eat.  It  is  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  thing  to  observe  how  the 
cake  and  candy  recipes  outnumber 
those  for  substantial  articles.  We 
will  hereafter  publish  one  absolutely 
reliable  and  practical  recipe  each 
week  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
We  will  always  be  glad  to  receive 
directions  for  making  any  dish  that 
is  a  favorite  with  the  families  of  any 
of  our  circle,  and  this  recipe  will  be 
tested  before  publishing  that  we  may 
be  sure  there  are  no  errors  made  in 
copying. 

*  *  * 

Has  the  new  school  teacher  come? 
Then  why  not  go  and  see  her  now 
without  waiting  until  Patrons'  day 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year?  You 
are  likely  to  find  that  she  is  a  very 
good  and  lovable  young  woman  and 
anxious  to  do  her  very  best  by  your 
children,  But  she  is  apt  to  be  young 
and  inexperienced  and  will  appreci- 
ate   your    friendship    and  perhaps 


want  to  ask  your  advice.  If  she 
does  not  ask  your  advice,  of  course 
it  is  not  wise  to  force  it  upon  her, 
but  if  you  show  yourself  friendly  she 
may  appeal  to  you  when  she  finds 
herself  in  a  dilemma,  and  you  may 
be  able  to  be  of  service  not  only  to 
her,  but  to  the  whole  community.  It 
is  discouraging  to  the  young  teacher 
to  enter  a  community  where  none  of 
the  parents  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  her  except  to  criticise- 

•  *  S 

A  woman  who  lives  in  an  old 
house  tells  us  that  she  has  reduced 
her  work  almost  half  by  the  use  of 
a  kitchen  cabinet.  She  has  saved 
herself  actually  miles  of  travel  from 
the  old,  dark  pantry  to  the  lighted 
table  when  cooking.  These  cabinet* 
are  great  inventions,  especially  for 
the  housewife  who  has  a  poorly  ar- 
ranged kitchen. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  many  peculiar  customs 
among  the  Hindus  is  that  the  women 
who  have  lost  their  husbands  are  not 
allowed  to  use  the  front  door  of  the 
house.     la  our  country  there  was  a 
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time  when  the  front  door  and  the 
front  room  were  so  seldom  used  one 
might  have  thought  all  the  women 
widows,  but  we  are  fast  learning 
that  what  is  too  good  for  every-day 
use  is  not  worth  having. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


The  Rural  Nurse 

The  urgent  need  of  the  trained 
nurse  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  sick 
on  the  farm  has  appealed  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family  in  no  uncer- 
tain way.  The  hospitals  of  the  city 
are  crowded  with  patients  from  the 
rural  districts,  many  of  whom  by  the 
aid  of  the  skilled  nurse  could  be 
nursed  back  to  health  on  the  farm, 
and  at  much  less  expense  and  with 
a  great  deal  more  comfort  and  satis- 
faction to  the  family. 

In  some  states  there  are  rural  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  trained  nurse  when  her 
services  are  needed  and  demanded. 
She  is  secured  in  some  instances 
through  the  National  Red  Cross  so- 
ciety and  her  official  position  is  that 
of  assistant  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools.  She  is 
provided  with  a  certificate  of  qual- 
ification from  the  federal  rural  or- 
ganization service,  or  may  be  au- 
thorized by  any  other  authority  com- 
petent to  issue  trained  nurse  certifi- 
cates. 

The  organization  of  such  a  rural 
association  may  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  local  county  committee, 
consisting  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  county  board  of  health 
and  such  local  physicians  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect a  strict  system  of  sanitation  and 
health  among  the  people  of  the 
county  or  community  where  such  as- 
sociation exists.  The  influence  that 
such  a  trained  nurse  system  would 
have  on  the  health  of  the  farming 
communities  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated. 

Why  should  not  such  a  system  of 
health  protection  be  in  operation  in 
every  community  throughout  the 
farming  and  country  districts  of  all 
states?  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  the  people  will  see  the  need  of 
better  health  provisions  and  estab- 
lish the  means  of  protection. 

Nebraska.  G.  W.  H. 


Where  Knowledge  May  Be  Found 

When  the  woman  in  the  home 
would  accquaint  herself  with  the 
latest  departure  in  household  appli- 
ances, dress  and  the  new  devices 
which  are  being  put  on  the  market 
for  her  use,  she  should  turn  to  the 
advertising  pages  of  a  reliable  mag- 
azine, one  which  guarantees  its  ad- 
vertisers and  their  advertisements. 
In  this  way  she  may,  with  little 
trouble,  keep  up  with  the  times,  so 
to  speak. 

There  has  lately  been  advertised 
through  the  magazines  the  new  tail- 
less shirt.  The  tail  of  the  shirt  has 
been  converted  into  drawers,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  shirt 
to  pull  up  out  of  the  trousers,  and 
at  the  same  time  saving  the  heat  and 
expense  of  drawers  over  the  tail  of 
a  shirt.  Now,  a  mother  may  use 
this  idea  in  making  up  her  little 
boy's  shirts.  Without  doubt  it  would 
save  the  mother  much  worry  and  the 
lad  much  trouble. 

A  peanut  butter  manufacturer  is 
publishing  along  with  his  attractive 


Our  Weekly  Recipe 

RAISIN  BREAD— Soak  one 
yeast  cake  in  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  potato  water;  mix  in 
enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff  bat- 
ter; beat  five  minutes;  let  stand 
over  night.  In  the  morning  scald 
two  cups  of  sweet  milk,  into 
which  put  one  tablespoonful  of 
salt  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  When  the  milk  is  luke- 
warm mix  with  the  yeast;  add 
enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff  bat- 
ter, then  beat  about  ten  minutes 
and  let  rise.  When  sufficiently 
raised  add  two  cups  of  seeded 
raisins,  mix;  add  more  flour  until 
the  dough  is  smooth;  let  rise; 
make  into  loaves  and  bake  one 
hour.  When  baked  wet  the  top 
of  the  loaves  with  sugar  and  hot 
water  to  prevent  the  crust  becom- 
ing hard. 

v.  4 

advertisement  a  very  economical  re- 
cipe for  fudge,  which  any  child  can 
make  in  a  few   moments'    time;  a 


mother  can  thus  assure  her  children 
l  ure,  wholesome  candy,  and  they  can 
make  it  themselves.  In  that  manner 
the  children  learn  to  handle  the 
kitchen  utensils,  and  will  have  an 
agreeable  pastime  as  well.  It  re- 
quires only  five  minutes  to  cook  this 
fudge. 

For  the  child  who  has  a  desire  for 
i.crapbooks  there  are  pretty  pictures 
everywhere  for  them  to  cut  out  and 
paste  in  their  books,  but  often  the 
very  nicest  ones  may  be  found  head- 
ing an  advertisement.  I  know  one 
woman  who,  after  the  child  has  cut 
out  and  pasted  in  the  book  pictures 
from  various  advertisements,  then 
helps  it  to  compose  a  four-line  verse 
about  the  picture  and  print  it  below 
the  chosen  picture.  She  tells  me 
that  among  the  best  subjects  for  this 
are  the  pictures  of  children  which 
are  being  used  so  extensively  by  the 
advertisers. 

Another  mother,  whose  growing 
son  was  anxious  for  a  kodak,  pur- 
chased a  small  one  of  moderate  price. 
Now  the  lad  is  not  only  paying  back 
the  price  of  the  kodak,  but  is  having 
more  fun  with  it  than  many  of  the 


other  kodak  owners  because  he  fin- 
ishes his  own  pictures.  He  finds  a 
ready  sale  for  the  finished  pictures 
and  can  afford  to  sell  them  cheap. 
There  was  no  home  dealer  carrying 
this  camera.  She  ordered  from  an 
advertisement. 

A  new  way  to  have  a  shower  bath 
solved  the  shower  bath  problem  for 
another  mother.  Her  children  en- 
joyed the  shower  bath,  but  so  much 
of  her  time  was  taken  up  seeing  that 
their  hair  was  properly  dried  so 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  taking 
cold  that  she  could  allow  them  to 
take  few  baths.  Someone  in- 
vented a  shower  bath  which  works 
from  the  side  instead  of  overhead, 
and  advertised  to  sell  it  very  reason- 
ably. The  mother  purchased  one  on 
ten  days'  trial  and  is  much  pleased 
with  it.  Now  the  children  do  not 
need  to  wet  their  hair,  and  yet  have 
a  shower  bath  as  good  as  any  child 
can  desire.  And  the  best  part  is 
that  they  need  no  assistance  from 
mother  at  these  times. 

And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  a  mother  may 

(CONTINUED  ON   PAGE  SEVENTEEN.) 
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All  the  world's  best  music  is  no  farther 
from  you  than  the  Victrola 

The  world's  best  music,  superbly  rendered  by  the  world's  greatest  artists- 
Caruso,  Melba,  Tetrazzini,  Paderewski,  Kubelik,  Mischa  Elman,  Sousa,  Pryor, 
Victor  Herbert,  Harry  Lauder,  Christie  MacDonald,  and  Blanche  Ring"  are  a  few  of 
the  famous  artists  intimately  associated  with  the  Victrola. 

Its  exquisite  renditions  are  a  source  of  cheerfulness  and  inspiration  alike  in  the 
homes  of  wealth  and  prominence,  in  the  homes  of  discriminating  music  lovers,  in  the 
homes  of  thousands  upon  thousands  who  can  hear  the  best  music  in  no  other  way 

Your  home  will  be  brighter  under  the  charm  of  the 
Victrola's  beautiful  music,  and  it  will  be  a  constant 
delight  to  every  member  of  your  family. 

There  are  Motors  and  Victrolas  in  great 
variety  of  styles  from  $10  to  $200,  and  any 
Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  demonstrate  them  to  you. 

Write  for  the  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Oak 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  oak 


All  VICTOR  VICTROLAS  and  Victor  Records  are  sold  by  us  for 
cash  or,  if  you  wish,  on  easy  payment  plan.  Write  us  today  for 
handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of  records  and  full  information. 

Mickel's  Nebraska  Cycle  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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Antofagasta  and  New  Transcontinental  Route 


the 

new 

l>ort 


NTOFAGASTA.  Chile—  I  have 
just  had  a  mighty  slide  from  the 
roof  of  the  world  to  the  level  of 
the  sea.  I  have  come  from  the 
top  of  the  Andes,  In  Bolivia,  to 
Pacific  ocean,  in  Chile,  and  am 
wilting  in  Antofagasta,  the  chief 
of  the  most  desert  parts  of  the 
world.  This  town  lies  half  way  down 
the  great  South  American  desert. 
It  is  2,400  miles  from  Panama, 
and  two  days  and  more  from  Valparaiso, 
the  New  York  of  Chile.  It  belongs  to 
Chile,  and  it  forms  its  chief  gateway  to 
Bolivia  and  the  mighty  treasure  vaults 
of  the  Andes..  It  is  also  the  gateway  to 
the  nitrate  fields  and  to  other  wonders 
of  this  arid  part  of  the  world.  Through 
it  flows  most  of  the  borax  used  by  man- 
kind, and  out  of  it  come  vast  quantities 
of  copper  and  tin. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Antofagasta  is 
Chuquicamata,  where  the  Guggenheim 
syndicate  has  some  of  the  largest  de- 
posits of  low-grade  copper  on  earth. 
They  can  be  worked  at  a  profit  and  will  ( 
soon  be  supplying  the  greater  part  of  the 
copper  from  the  South  American  conti- 
nent. Further  north,  at  Uyani,  are  tin 
mines,  and  down  the  same  road  comes 
the  tin  of  Potosi  and  Oruro.  Indeed,  a 
river  of  minerals  is  already  flowiris 
through  the  port  and  the  outlook  is  that 
the  stream  will  increase  with  the  devel-  j 
opment  of  the  enormous  deposits  of  the 
interior.  Antofagasta  is  also  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  Transandine  road  that 
is  to  cross  the  continent  by  way  of 
Uyuni,  Tupiza  and  the  Argentine  system. 
Only  about  a  hundred  miles  of  this  rail- 
road remains  to  be  built,  and  when  it  is 
completed  travelers  can  go  forth  from 
here  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  three  or  four 
days. 

Like  Our  Frontier  Towns 

The  Antofagasta  of  the  present  shows 
the  hope  of  the  future.  It  grows  like  the 
thistles  on  the  mountain  farms  of  Vir- 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

ginia,  and  today  looks  more  like  an 
American  town  of  our  arid  southwest 
than  anything  I  have  yet  seen  in  South 
America.  The  houses  are  mostly  of 
wood,  roofed  with  galvanized  iron.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  many  of  them  un- 
paved.  The  population  reminds  one  of 
our   frontier.     The   characteristic  sights 


and  the  red  and  mixed  races  seem  to  be 
confined  to  the  Andes. 

The  harbor  of  Antofagasta  is  poor, 
but  it  is  filled  with  shipping  and  the 
wharves  are  piled  high  with  goods.  There, 
are  stacks  of  Oregon  pine,  piles  of  bags 
of  American  flour  and  cords  of  steel  rails 
and  structural  steel  brought  in  by  our 
steel  trust.  The  place  is  the  busiest  of 
all  the  ports  between  Valparaiso  and 
Panama,  and  now  that  the  canal  is  com- 


At  One  of  the  Stations  We  Saw  a  Great  Drove  of  Llamas 


of  the  Andes  have  disappeared.  There  are 
no  blanketed'  Indians  and  no  llamas. 
Wagons,  carts  and  cabs  have  taken  their 
places.  The  town  is  cosmopolitan.  You 
hear  every  language  spoken  as  you  move 
through  the  streets,  and  are  jostled  by 
British  and  Germans,  Austrians  and 
French.  There  is  also  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Chileans.    The  people  are  whites. 


WHEEL 
PLOWS 

WITH 

QUICK 
DETACHABLE 
SHARES 

Unscrew  One  Nut— That's  All 

THE  latest  improvement  on  John 
*  Deere  Sulky  and   Gang  Plows  is 

John  Deere  Quick  Detachable  Shares.  Unscrew  one  nut  and  the 
share  comes  off — slip  share  on,  tighten  the  one  nut  and  you  are 
ready  for  work.  Shares  on  or  off  quick,  that's  the  idea.  Here's 
what  it  means  to  you: 

1.    No  trouble  to  change  shares. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  time  saved. 
No  danger  of  damaging  share. 
Share  is  drawn  up  closer. 

Share  is  stronger — not  weakened  by  bolt  holes. 
Resharpened  or  sprung  shares  can  be  drawn  into 

place — no  drift  punch  necessary. 
No  unequal  strain  on  share. 
No  injury  to  hands  in  taking  share  off. 
We  have  beautifully  illustrated  booklets  on  the  following  plows 
with  John  Deere  Quick  Detachable  Shares: 

New  Deere  Sulky  and  Gang.       John  Deere  Two  Way  Sulky. 

(High  Lift  Frame  Plows).         (Side  Hill  or  Irrigated  Land). 
John  Deere  Stag  Sulky  and  Gang.    John  Deere  Engine  Gangs. 
(Low  Lift  Frameless  Plows).  (For  Traction  Engines). 

Mention  the  booklet  above  that  you  want  and  ask  also  for  our 
big  free  book — 

"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them." 

Describes  the  John  Deere  full  line  of  farm  implements. 
This  book  should  be  on  every  farm.  Tells  how  to  adjust 
important  tools. 

Ask  for  package    P  15    Address  your  letter  to 

JOHN  DEERE,  PUBLICITY  DEPT.,  MOLINE,  ILL. 
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pleted  it  will  send  north  the  nitrate, 
borax,  copper,  tin  and  other  minerals 
now  pouring  into  it  from  the  regions  be- 
hind. 

From  Mule  Team  to  Locomotive 

I  came  to  Antofagasta  from  La  Paz. 
My  route  was  the  one  that  I  took  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  I  rode  three  days  across 
the  plateau  on  the  top  of  the  wagon  that 
carried  the  Bolivian  mails.  This  was 
from  La  Paz  to  Oruro,  a  railway  station 
about  600  miles  from  where  I  now  am. 
We  pelted  the  mules'  ears  with  stones 
and  kept  them  on  the  gallop  from  day- 
light to  dark.  It  was  cold  and  we  al- 
most froze  at  the  rude  inns  of  the  high- 
lands. From  Oruro  to  the  sea  I  came  on 
the  train. 

My  journey  this  year  was  all  the  way 
in  a  comfortable  ear,  and  the  trip  to  An- 
tofagasta took  only  two  days.  Our  train 
had  Bolivian  millionaires,  English,  Aus- 
trian and  American  commercial  travel- 
ers, miners  of  a  half  dozen  different  na- 
tionalities, and  a  number  of  tourists.  We 
stopped  for  six  hours  at  Oruro  and  there 
got  sleeping  compartments  for  the  rest 
of  the  journey.  We  had  dining  cars  on 
the  trains  and  we  traveled  in  compara- 
tive ease. 

At  the  same  time  the  fares  were  much 
cheaper.  Our  sleeping  berths  cost  us  $3  a 
night,  and  the  first-class  passenger  fare 
was  about  $24  with  a  charge  for  our  bag- 
gage of  about  2  cents  per  pound.  I  have 
a  number  of  trunks  and  my  extra  bag- 
gage cost  half  as  much  as  the  fare.  The 
price  for  meals  on  the  diner  was  $1.50 
gold,  with  an  extra  charge  for  mineral 
water,  which  was  about  twice  what  the 
same  water  would  cost  in  the  United 
States. 

Semi-Arid  Bolivian  Plateau 

The  first  part  of  this  trip  was  over  the 
high  plateau  of  Bolivia.  This  is  a  semi- 
desert  country  about  500  miles  long  and 
of  varying  width.  Its  only  vegetation  is 
half-starved  grass  and  dry  bushes,  but  it 
feeds  thousands  of  sheep,  alpacas  and 
llamas,  and  we  had  animal  life  in  sight 
almost  nil  of  the  way  down  to  Oruro. 
Now  and  then  we  passed  a  village  of  In- 
dians and  always  there  were  the  scat- 
tered huts  of  the  Aymaras  spotting  the 
plain.  The  latter  were  round  in  shape 
and  many  of  them  had  roo<\s  made  of 
mud  bricks,  symmetrically  joined.  A 
single  family  often  had  several  of  these 
round  huts  and  in  addition  corrals  for. 
Its  stock. 

At  one  of  the  stations  where  we  stopped 
to  get  our  dining  car  we  saw  a  great 
drove  of  llamas.  They  had  hrought  fuel 
to  the  railway  for  shipment  to  La  Paz 
and  were  about  to  start  back  with  mer- 
chandise for  their  return  trip  to  a  town 


in  tho  hills.  The  fuel  was  what  I  might 
call  Bolivian  cord  wood.  It  consisted  of 
the  limbs  of  stunted  evergreen;;  each  as 
big  around  as  your  finger.  They  had 
been  grubbed  from  the  mountains  and 
packed  up  in  bundles  about  three  feet 
square  and  two  feet  in  thickness. 

Further  down  the  road  we  saw  great 
piles  of  peat-moss,  another  fuel  that 
grows  in  the  Andes.  The  moss  Is  of  a 
woody  resinous  nature,  and  when  lighted 
gives  out  a  great  heat.  It  grows  on  the 
top  of  the  ground  in  disks  ranging  in  size 
from  the  diameter  of  a  tin  wa«h  basin  to 
that  of  a  tube. 

Coal  is  Hijrh-Priced 

All  along  the  railroad  we  could  see 
also  the  piles  of  English  or  Australian 
coal  used  by  the  engines.  This  is  in  the 
shape  of  briquettes,  laid  up  in  regular 
order.  At  Uyuni,  where  the  new  road  for 
the  Argentine  is  to  join  the  La  Paz- 
Antofagasta  line,  T  saw  thousands  of  these 
bricks.  They  were  corded  up,  as  It  were, 
and  around  the  edges  of  the  pile  I  noticed 
that  a  white  band  had  been  painted.  I 
asked  the  reason,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  stealing 
the  coal.  Such  fuel  in  the  high  Andes  ts 
worth  $r,ft  a  ton. 

Our  ride  over  the  Bolivian  plateau  was 
through  a  country  as  smooth  as  a  floor. 
The  Plateau  is  covered  with  stones.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  vast 
inland  sea,  and  sea  shells  are  often  found 
upon  it.  Prof.  Agassiz  said  that  the  water 
level  of  the  ancient  Andean  sea  was  300 
or  400  feet  higher  than  the  present  level 
of  the  plateau.  If  so.  it  has  all  disap- 
peared, as  today  the  only  large  bodies  of 
water  found  there  are  in  the  lakes  Titi- 
caca  and  Poop*}.  The  latter  is  a  brack- 
ish" lake  joined  to  Lake  Titicaca  by  the 
Biver  Desaguadero.  It  is  only  about  one- 
third  as  large  as  Lake  Titicaca.  Lake 
Poopo  is  the  home  of  many  wild  fowl 
and  the  region  about  it  is  filled  with 
birds  of  manv  kinds,  including  wild  ducks 
and  flamingoes.  The  lake  has  no  visible 
outlet,  but  the  waters  from  Titicaca  are 
always  flowing  into  it  and  there  must 
be  some  underground  channel  that  carries 
the  surplus  away. 

Oruro  is  a  Dreary  Town 
Oruro  is  thirty-six  hours  from  Antofa- 
gasta. It  is  a  thriving  mining  town,  sit- 
uated 12,500  feet  above  the  sea  in  the  heart 
of  the  Bolivian  desert.  It  has  about  20,000 
people,  and  it  does  a  great  trade  with  the 
tin  mining  regiors  in  the  interior.  Its 
population  rises  and  falls  as  tin  goes  up 
and  down.  The  town  has  a  government 
palace,  a  theater,  a  public  library  and  a 
mineral  museum.  It.  has  many  business 
houses  and  some  very  respectable  stores. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  cobbles,  and 
a  rickety  carriage  carried  me  at  a  cost 
of  $5  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other.  It  has  a  plaza  upon  which  the 
public  buildings  face,  but  altogether  it  is 
exceedingly  dreary. 

Leaving  there  I  took  the  narrow  gauge 
ra'lroad  down  to  the  sea.  The  track  has 
now  a  width  of  only  thirty  inches,  but  it. 
is  to  be  widened  to  a  gauge  of  forty 
inches  which  is  the  standard  gauge  for 
this  part  of  the  world  The  main  line 
starts  at  Antofagasta  and  crosses  a  pass 
of  over  13  000  feet  at  a  distance  of  223 
miles  from  the  coast.  It  then  descends 
to  a  level  of  more  than  12.000  feet,  which 
it  keeps  practically  all  the  way  north  to 
Oruro. 

Lakes  Crusted  ^th  Borax 

The  trip  from  Oruro  to  the  sea  is  over 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  routes  of 
the  Andes.  The  most  of  the  way  is 
bleak  and  desertlike,  but  one  sees  sev- 
eral smoking  volcanoes  and  also  great 
salt  lakes  with  green  islands  apparently 
floating  upon  them.  After  crossing  the 
Chilean  boundary  we  came  to  the  great 
borax  lakes.  These  are  owned  by  the 
borax  trust,  and  they  supply  the  greater 
part  of  that  mineral  for  the  whole  of  the 
world.  There  are,  in  fact,  only  three  or 
four  places  on  earth  where  borax  is 
found  in  large  quantities.  The  most  im- 
portant is  these  lakes.  ,  Next  in  size  are 
some  mines  on  the  plateau  of  Tibet  in 
Asia  and  last  are  the  deposits  found  in 
Death  Valley,  California.  The  Chilean 
lakes  seem  to  be  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  snow  is  the  borax  that  rises  to  the 
surface  and  forms  a  blanket  or  crust  on 
the  water  so  firm  that  men  can  walk  on 
It.  It  looks  like  ice,  and  you  feel  like 
stopping  the  train  for  a  skate.  In  some 
places    the    crust    has    been    broken  up 
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into  floating?  eaKes  and  in  others  it  is 
being  taken  »ut  to  tie  refined  and  shipped 
to  the  markets.  Some  of  the  borax  is 
as  clean  as  tbe>  whitest  of  spun  silk;  other 
pieces  are  dirty  and  look  like  snow  that 
has  lain  for  some  time.  On  the  shores 
of  the  lake  are  galvanized  iron-roofed 
refineries,  in  which  the  stuff  is  prepared 
for  the  market.  We  were  over  an  hour 
going  by  the  largest  of  the  lakes.  It  is 
right  near  the  railroad.  It  is  twenty- 
four  miles  long  and  the  greatest  reservoir 
of  borax  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  world's  borax  supply. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

"Shortly  after  leaving  this  lake  we  came 
to  the  highest  pass  on  the  railroad.  This 
pass  crosses  the  coast  range  at  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  highest  altitude  of 
the  road  from  Lima  to  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
and  1,500  feet  less  in  height  than  that  of 
the  Peruvian  Southern  on  its  way  to  Lake 
Titicaca.  Nevertheless,  the  height  is  13,000 
loot  above  the  sea,  and  we  found  it  bit- 
terly cold  a  i  the  crossing.  The  mountains 
on  each  side  were  dusted  with  snow,  and 
beyond  them  were  several  great  peaks 
covered  with  glaciers.  On  the  way  we 
passd  the  two  mighty  volcanoes  of  San 
Pedro  and  San  Paulo,  or,  as  we  should 
call  them  in  English,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  St.  Peter  is  now  active,  and  from 
it  goes  up  a  constant  column  of  smoke, 
while  along  its  sides  runs  a  great  bed  of 
lava  that  looks  as  fresh  as  though  it  had 
not  long  since  come  from  the  crater.  This 
lava  is  broken  into  millions  of  fragments. 
It  extends  for  several  miles  along  the 
slope  of  the  mountains  in  plain  view  of 
the  railroad. 

St.  Peter  is  one  of  the  most  symmetrical 
Of  the  world's  great  mountains.  It  is  as 
beautifully  shaped  as  Fujiyama  in  Japan. 
Mount  Cook  in  New  Zealand,  or  Mount 
Moyon  in  Luzon.  The  mountain  rises  di- 
rectly up  from  the  plain.  The  plain  is 
level,  with  only  here  and  there  a  few 
pebbles  or  bowlders  in  sight.  It  is  per- 
fectly smooth  except  for  these  mighty 
windrows  of  lava,  containing  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons.  The 
rock  looks  as  though  it  had  been  broken 
into  pieces  by  the  hammers  of  giants  and 
Piled  up  by  some  intelligent  force.  It  is 
a  wonderful  sight. 

Andes  Form  Geological  Garden 
I  have  seen  all  of  the  great  mountain 
ranges  that  wall  the  western  side  of  this 
continent.  The  Andes  are  said  to  be  the 
last  of  the  great  mountain  masses  shoved 
up  out  of  the  sea;  and. of  all  the.  high- 
lands they  are  in  many  respects  the  most 
wonderful.  From  Panama  to  Patagonia 
they  form  a  mighty  geological  garden 
such  as  can  be  seen  in  no  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  combinations  of  desert 
and  rocks  and  sky  give  scenic  effects  be- 
yond description.  Parts  of  the  Andes 
are  more  desert-like  than  the  wilds  of 
Arabia  or  the  Sahara.  They  show  you 
how  the  earth  was  made,  and  the  terrible 
throes  involved  in  its  making.  At  times 
you  seem  to  be  traveling  upon  the  very 
bedrock  of  the  world,  and  again  as  though 
old  mother  earth,  in  her  original  naked- 
ness of  bare  rock,  were  laid  out  before 
you  upon  the  dissecting  table.  The  walls 
of  broken  lava  of  which  I  have  been  writ- 
ing are  perhaps  300  feet  high.  The  stones 
are  dark  red  and  they  are  piled  up  in 
regular  masses,  forming  altogether  a 
whole  an  hundred  times  the  volume  Of 
our  excavations  at  Panama.  In  other 
places  the  volcanoes  have  vomited  sand. 
Again  they  have  thrown  out  deposits  of 
rock  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  still  again 
mighty  bowlders  of  a  semi-metallic  na- 
ture. 

All  about  these  volcanoes  o*  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  the  scenery  is  magnificent, 
and  right  between  them  is  a  low  crater 
as  symmetrically  shaped  as  though  cut 
out  by  a  sculptor.  This  is  of  a  dark  red 
color. 

Water  from  Roof  of  Continent 

Close  to  the  vole,  -.oes  are  the  reser- 
voirs that  give  Aniofagasta  its  water 
supply.  The  water  comes  from  the  roof 
of  the  continent,  and  the  pipes,  carrying 
it  down  are  193  miles  long.  The  reservoirs 
are  at  an  altitude  higher  than  v~ie  top  of 
Pike's  peak.  The  place  is  known  as  the 
Siloli  spring.  It  has  a  flow  of  about  8,000 
tons  of  water  per  day.  the  most  of  which 
Sfoes  to  the  towns  on  the  ocean  in  pipes 
that  are  eleven  inches  in  diameter. 

After  leaving  Bolivia,  the  whole  way 
down  to  the  seacoast  is  through  the  des*' 
ert.  The  only  green  spots  are  the  rail- 
way stations  watered  by  the  pipe-line 


from  the  reservoils  above.  The  most  im- 
portant town  is  Uyuni.  It  has  about 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  it  is  thte  point 
where  the  branch  road,  now-  building  to 
connect  with  the  Argentine  system,  be- 
gins. Uyuni  has  also  other  roads  to  the 
great  tin  and  copper  mines  nearby,  tha 
ore  being  shipped  from  there  over  the 
main  line  to  the  sea. 

Mines  of  Silver,  Tin  and  Copper 

Some  of  the  tin  and  silver  still  comes  in 
cn  the  backs  of  llamas,  and  that  even 
from  Potosi,  which  is  125  miles  away.  The 
llamas  come  in  troops  of  100  or  more,  and 
take  fifteen  days  on  the  journey.  A  rail- 
way to  that  part  is  almost  completed.  A 
private  railway  connects  Uyuni  with  the 
mining  town  of  Pulacayo,  which  has  8,000 
inhabitants.  This  is  the  center  for  the 
Huanchaca  silver  mines,  now  owned  by 
a  French-Chilean  company.  The  Huan- 
chaca mines  are  said  to  have  given  to 
the  world  near  5,000  tons  of  silver  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  they  are 
still  yielding  enormously.  The  company 
uses  electricity,  getting  its  force  from  the 
Yura  river,  which  has  fall  enough  to 
develop  3,000  horsepower.  The  mines 
have  twelve  miles  of  tunnels,  and  they 
employ   several   thousand  workmen. 

Going  up  from  Uyuni  down  to  the  coast, 
we  stopped  at  Ollague,  where  a  branch 
line  runs  off  to  the  Collahuasi  copper 
mines,  said  to  be  among  the  richest  in 
South  America.  This  branch  line  reaches 
a  height  of  15,809  feet;  and  that  of  Po- 
tosi, north  of  Uyuni.  readies  an  altitude 
of  15,814  feet.  Both  of  these  roads  are 
higher  than  any  other  railroads  of  South 
America  except  the  Morococha  branch  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  Peru,  from  where 
I  tobogganed  down  the  Andes  on  a  band- 
car.  That  line  has  an  altitude  of  15.865 
feet,  exceeding  the  Potosi  line  by  more 
than  fifty  feet.  I  understand  that  the 
line  from  Uyuni  to  the  Argentine  will 
cross  a  pass  of  16,000  feet.  If  so,  it  will 
be  the  highest  railroad  of  the  world. 
■{Copyrighted  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Management  of  Silos 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  THREE) 

very  light  in  this  neighborhood,  making 
only  five  or  six  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
cost,  including  the  labor,  was  $300,  or  $2.13 
per  ton.  In  1912,  during  the  summer, 
when  Mr.  Furry  was  feeding  the  silage 
the  price  of  alfalfa  hay  was  $8.50  per  ton, 
and  in  1913  the  alfalfa  was  worth  $9  per 
ton. 

Mr.  Furry's  experience  in  feeding  silage 
has  been  that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
roughage  fully  one-half  when  fed  in  con- 
nection with  alfalfa  hay.  On  April  last 
Mr.  Furry  turned  his  milk  cows  on  good 
wheat  pasture.  For  a  few  days  after  they 
were  turned  on  this  pasture  the  flow  of 
milk  increased,  but  after  that  rapidly 
began  to  decrease  and  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days  was  practically  reduced  one-half. 
It  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  cows 
were  turned  on  the  wheat  pasture  when 
they  quit  eating  silage  entirely,  although 
it  was  offered  them,  that  they  began  to 
decrease  in  their  flow  of  milk.  Mr.  Furry 
has  tried  different  things  in  feeding  dairy 
cattle,  but  has  found  nothing  in  his  opin- 
ion so  valuable  and  cheap  as  silage.  He 
insists  that  if  dairymen  want  to  get  the 
maximum  net  returns  from  their  enter- 
prise they  must  use  a  silo. 


Mrs.  Mary  McDonald,  who  is  90  years 
old  and  lives  on  a  farm  near  South  Bend, 
Tnd..  recently  had  200  of  her  chickens 
stolen.  Instead  of  calling  for  the  police 
she  attended  to  the  sleuth  work  herself. 
On  the  road  in  front  of  her  house  she 
found  the  tracks  of  a  crooked  wagon 
wheel  and  a  horse's  shoe  broken  in  an  odd 
manner.  After  following  the  trail  for 
nearly  ten  miles  she  overtook  four  men 
with  her  fowls  in  a  wagon.  The  thieves 
were  arrested  and  the  chickens  returned. 


T.ast  year  nearly  100,000  boys  in  eleven 
southern  states  each  raised  one  acre  of 
corn.  In  the  same  states  more  than  33,000 
girls  each  raised  and  canned  one-fourth 
acre  of  tomatoes.  This  Is  a  big  showing 
for  the  work  of  the  government  in  en- 
couraging and  organizing  corn  growing 
and  tomato  canning  clubs  through  the 
south. 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  37,000 
electric  vehicles  in  use  in  thia-country,  of 
which  25,000  are  pleasure  cars.  Chicago 
.holds  the  city  record,  with  2,860  vehicles. 


I'll  Keep  Your  Hogs  Healthy 
and  Expel  the  Worms 

There's  absolutely  no  reason  why  you  can't  raise 
200-lb.  hogs  inside  of  six  months,  provided  you 
keep  your  swine  well,  clean  and  free  from  worms. 

There's  nothing  better  under  the  sun  that  I 
know  of  that  will  accomplish  that  purpose  than 
the  regular  feeding  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
and  the  liberal  use  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant around  the  hogpens  and  wallows.  These 
two  scientific  preparations  of  mine  will  make 
your  hogs  practically  disease-proof. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Makes  Hogs  Healthy— Expels  Worms 

This  preparation  is  the  result  of  my  lifetime  experience 
as  a  doctor  of  veterinary  science  and  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. It  contains  tonics  for  toning  up  the  system  and 
enriching  the  blood,  laxatives  for  regulating  the  bowels 
and  vermifuges  for  expelling  worms.  As  a  worm  ex- 
peller,  I  say  emphatically  that  this  preparation  has 
positively  no  equal,  and  I'll  back  this  statement  up 
with  the  strongest  guarantee  you  ever  read.  Here  it  is: 

So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Stock  *W9 
Tonic  will  keep  your  stock  healthy 
and  expel  worms  that  I  have  au- 
thorized my  dealer  in  your  town  to 
supply  you  with  enough  tonic  tor  all 
your  stock  and,  II  it  Goes  not  do  all 
1  claim,  just  return  the  empty  pack- 
ages and  get  your  money  back. 


GILBERT  HESS 

Doctor  ot 
Veterinary  Science 
Doctor  of  Medicine 


25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00,  smaller  packages 
as  low  as  50c.  Except  in  Canada,  far  West  and  South. 
Never  sold  by  peddlers,  but  only  by  reputable  dealers 
whom  you  know.  I  save  you  peddler's  wagon,  team 
and  traveling  expenses,  as  the  above  prices  prove. 


Dr.  Hess 

Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  poultry  tonfo 
that  shortens  the  moulting 
period.  It  gives-the  moulting 
hen  vitality  to  force  out  the 
old  quills,  grow  new  feathers 
and  get  back  on  the  Job  lay- 
ing eggs  all  winter.  It  tones 
up  the  dormant  egg  organs 
and  makes  hens  lay.  Also 
helps  chicks  grow.  Econom- 
ical to  use — a  penny's  worth 
is  enough  for  80  fowl  per 
day.  i(  lbs.  25c;  5  lbs  60c  i 
25-lb.  pall  $2.50.  Except  In 
Canada  and  the  far  West. 
Guaranteed. 

Dr.  Hess 

Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all 
farm  stock  Dust  the  hers 
and  chicks  wltii  it,  sprinkle 
it  on  the  roosts,  in  the  cracks 
and  dust  bath.  Also  destroys 
bugs  on  cucumber,  squash 
and  melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms, slugs  onrose  bushes, 
etc.  Comes  in  handy  sitting- 
top  cans,  1  lb  tec,  I  lbs.  60c. 
Except  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West.  I  guarantee  it. 


Send  for  my  free  book  that  tells  all  about  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 


Ashland,  Ohio 


Power  Farming  Machineiy 


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Steam  Engines 


Threshing  Machines 
Engine  Gang  Plows 
Clover  Hullers 


Oil  Engines  Gasoline  Engines 

Corn  Machines  Cream  Separators 

Baling  Presses  Lighting  Plants 

Catalogs  on  request — Mention  machines  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Rumely  Products  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago  140S  Michigan  Blvd.  Building  Illinois 


TIMOTHY  SEED 

The  choicest  selections  from  Iowa  fields,  care- 
fully recleaned.  Bought  and  sold  under  the  mi- 
croscope. We  protect  you  from  weeds.  Prices 
are  low  this  year.  Ask  for  samples  and  quota- 
tions. Large  illustrated  catalogue  of  Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds  free  upon  request.  Write  today 
IOWA  SEED  CO.  Depfi  ei  DES  MOINES.  IA 

STOCKMEN— ATTENTION 

We  have  thousands  of  acres  Mouse  River  Loop 
lands  for  sale  large  or  small  tracts  $25  to  $30  per 
acre,  $2  per  acre  down,  balance  20  annual  pay- 
ments. Uunlimited  supply  hay,  pasture  and  pure 
water.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools.  Come  and 
see  the  fine  alfalfa, corn  a  nd  cattle.  Fare  refunded 
purchasers.  Write  for  special  R.  R.  rates  and  book- 
let.   Northern  Tradinz  Co..  Owners,  Towner,  N.  I>. 


M±  -fh.  Hfe  HI  HARVESTER  with  binder  at* 

m  <B  ■  ■  iBI  tachment,  cuts  and  throws  in 
piles  on  harvester  or  winrows. 
I  nil  Wm  1^1  Man  and  horse  cat  and  shock 

H  ■  !■  equal  to  a  com  binder..  Sold  in 

*±  m  *■  ■  ■  every  state.  Price  only  $20.00 
with  fodder  binder.  J.  D.  Borne,  Haswell,  Colo.,  writes: 
"  vour  corn  harvesterl s  al I  you  claim  fori  t  ;cut,  tied 
•  nd  shocksd  65  acres  milo,  can.  and  eorn  lastyear." 

Testimonials  and  catalog  free,  showing  pictures  of  har- 
jester.   Address  PROCESS  MFC.  CO.,  Sallna,  Kans. 


RICH,  BLACK.  RED  RIVER  VALLEY  farms 
At  local  prices.  We  grow  corn,  clover  and 
-.lfalfa  successfully.  Write  for  Blue  Book.  Wil- 
liam McRoterta,  CJasseTton.  N.  D. 


Free  Land  Information 


Send  a  two-cent  stamp 
and  find  out  what  you 
want  to  know  about  any 
locality  you  are  interest- 
ed in. 

Tell  us  just  what  the  loca- 
tion is  and  we  can  tell  you 
about  its  crops,  climate,  live 
stock,  government  lands,  etc.. 

This  service  is  free  to  our 
readers.  Address 

Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Ov«r  100,000  firm  famlllM  r»M  It. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY    FARM  ER 


September  12,  1UH 


Iowa  State  Fair 

(CONTINUED  PROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 

lio  had  a  hard  job,  as  is  usually  the  case 
in  these  large  shows.  In  some  of  the  pig 
classes  Mr.  Lovejoy  made  serious  objec- 
tion to  some  animals  shown.  Some  ques- 
tions asked  the  showmen  in  this  class 
could  not  help  but  convey  the  idea  that 
the  judge  thought  the  ages  were  not  as 
represented.  In  this  connection  we  wish 
to  call  attention  to  this  matter  to  show- 
men of  all  breeds.  We  have  often  seen 
pigs  driven  out  in  the  under  year  and 
under  6  months  classes  that  appear  to 


COME  UP  INTO  THE 

Northern  Pacific 
Country 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon 

This  northern  tier  of  states  offers  a 
healthful  and  invigorating  cfimate; 
the  best  crop  records  and,  in  all 
respects,  the  best  opportunities  in 
the  West.  Excellent  land  may  still 
be  bought  at  low  prices  and  on  reason- 
able terms.  Values  are  increasing. 
Don't  delay. 

Low  One  Way 
Colonist  Tickets 

On  sale,  daily,  September  24  to  Octo- 
bers, to  points  in  Western  Montana, 
Idaho,  'Washington     and  Oregon. 

Round  Trip 
Homeseekers'  Fares 

First  and  third  Tuesdays.  See  the 
abundant  crops  now  being  harvested. 

Write  for  literature  stating  what 
section  most  interests  you. 

L.  J.  BRICKER 

Gen'l  Immigration  Agent 

412  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Save  your  Seed  Corn  with  an 

ARMSTRONG 

Seed  Corn  Stringer.  The  fastest 
cheapest  and  best  device  made  for 
drying  seed  corn.  Uses  the  double 
string  method,  with  binder  twine, 
and  you  can  tie  up  10  bushels  per 
hour.  Better  save  two  years'  sup 
piy,  as  you  may  not  have  the  choice 
corn  to  select  from  next  year  as 
you  have  this.  Remember,  one 
poor  seed  ear  may  lose  you  from 
7  to  10  bushels.  Can  you  afford  to 
take  the  chance? 

Price  $1.50 

At  your  dealer,  or  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price.  Money  back 
If  not  satisfactory.  Circulars  upon 
request. 

ARMSTRONG  MTG.  CO.. 

Box  C.        Ottunxwa,  Iowa 


FARMS  FOB  SALE. 

100  choice  well  improved  and  unimproved  farms 
for  sale  on  easy  terms  by  owner.  Located  in 
Northeastern  Oklahoma.  Write  CHARLES  B. 
ALLEN.  Maramore,  Okla. 


OUR  WAR  MANUAL 

Just  what  you  want:  Maps,  Pictures,  History,  Army  and  Navy 
Statistics — all  indexed.  Ready  reference  answers  to  nearly  every 
question  about  the  war.  Limited  edition.  At  our  office,  price  50 
cents;  by  mail  5  cents  extra  for  postage. 

Address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha 


BLACK'S  GRAND  CHAMPION  SOW. 

the  experienced  man  to  be  out  of  their 
class.  This  ia  something  that  doesn't 
pay. 

Waltemeyer  Bros,  of  Melbourne,  la., 
were  winners  of  the  blue  ribbon  in  the 
aged  boar  class  on  their  boar  Grand 
Model.  This  boar  was  of  true  Duroc 
type,  having  the  splendid  back,  and  was 
of  good  length,  smooth  and  mellow.  Sec- 
ond prize  went  to  John  Thompson  of 
Lake  City,  la.,  on  his  3-year-old  boar. 
This  boar  showed  splendid  finish  and 
depth  and,  considering  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  strong  competitor  in  this  class  last 
year,  he  made  a  very  creditable  showing. 
Waltemeyer  of  Melbourne,  won  in  the 
senior  yearling  class  over  I.  E.  Stieckel- 
man  of  Clarinda,  Stieckelman's  boar 
lacking  in  length,  action  and  scale  of 
coming  up  to  the  Waltemeyer  entry. 

W.  H.  and  A.  D.  Vandmeter  of  Wil- 
liamsville,  111.,  were  successful  in  getting 
the  blue  ribbon  on  their  junior  yearling. 
Waltemeyer  won  first  on  their  good  brood 
sow  Golden  Queen  35th.  This  sow  was 
sired  by  Golden  Model  2d,  dam  by  High 
Model.  Later  in  the  show  this  sow  was 
made  grand  champion  by  a  popular  de- 
cision. Waltemeyer  Bros,  were  winners 
of  both  junior  and  senior  champion  boars, 
grand  champion  going  to  Grand  Model. 
Chester  White  Hogs 
The  Chester  White  show  was  consid- 
erably larger  in  numbers  than  in  some 
years  past.  Many  creditable  animals 
were  driven  into  the  ring,  showing  a  ma- 
terial advancement  in  quality  in  this 
breed  of  hogs  over  what  they  were  sev- 
eral years  ago.  We  demand  one  thing, 
and  that  is  in  looking  at  any  hog  we  al- 
ways want  to  see  a  good  foot  and  a  good 
back.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Chester 
White  breed  in  general  is  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  some  other  breeds  in  these 
two  important  respects.  Chester  White 
breeders  in  their  breeding  operations 
should  pay  more  attention  to  good  feet 
and  good  backs  and  more  size  of  bone. 
They  have  an  animal  with  good  feeding 
qualities  and  very  prolific. 

The  first  prize  aged  boar  shown  by  W. 
T.  Barr  won  senior  and  grand  champion. 
In  the  sow  class  Raymond  E.  Brown  of 
Dunlap,  la.,  was  winner  in  the  aged 
class;  R.  F.  Fantz  won  in  the  senior 
yearlings,  W.  T.  Barr  in  the  junior 
yearlings  and  M.  F.  Black  of  Scribner, 
Neb.,  in  the  under  year.  The  Black  sow 
was  made  senior  and  grand  champion. 
The  making  of  this  sow  grand  champion 
was  by  a  popular  decision,  although  it  Is 
considerably  out  of  the  ordinary,  for  an 


under  year  sow  is  seldom  winner  of  the 
purple  ribbon.  Mr.  Black  showed  but  four 
pigs,  a  boar  and  three  sows  under  year. 
This  was  a  litter  of  exceptional  quality, 
winning  first  on  the  boar  and  three  sows 
under  year,  open,  bred  by  exhibitor. 
Hampshire  Hogs 

The  Hampshires  were  out  in  force  and 
made  a  very  creditable  showing.  Wilson 
Rowe  tied  the  ribbons  in  his  usual  effi- 
cient manner.  The  aged  boar  winner  was 
Charles  E.  Bunn.  This  boar  was  after- 
ward made  grand  champion  of  the  show. 
The  purple  ribbon  on  this  class  was 
awarded  to  Roy  E.  Fischer  of  Winside, 
Neb.  Noticeable  improvement  is  being 
made  each  year  by  breeders  of  this  breed 
of  hogs.  The  shortening  of  the  pasturns 
and  a  general  strengthening  of  the  feet 
as  they  begin  to  obtain  a  little  more  size 
and  larger  bone  under  these  animals  will 
be  a  material  improvement. 

Berkshires  and  Yorkshires 

N.  H.  Gentry  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  tied  the 
ribbons  in  the  Berkshire  class.  The  Sut- 
ton farm  was  winner  in  the  aged  boar 
class,  afterward  being  awarded  the  purple 
ribbon  on  this  animal.  The  Iowana  farm 
were  strong  competitors  in  all  classes. 
Berkshires  are  one  of  our  earliest  breeds; 
at  the  same  time  they  have  not  in  our 


•     GOLDEN  QUEEN  35TH. 

opinion  made  the  advancement  they 
should  in  having  good  feet  and  short  pas- 
turns.  Also,  in  addition  to  size  of  bone, 
the  general  run  of  animals  in  this  breed 
would  materially  waste  their  selling  qual- 
ities to  the  average  corn  belt  farmer. 

Three  herds  of  Yorkshires  were  entered, 
as  were  some  Tamworths.  These  two 
breeds  are  always  light  shows  at  the  Iowa 
State  fair,  the  average  farmer  in  this 
part  of  the  country  preferring  to  raise 
more  of  the  lard  breeds  in  preference  to 
the  bacon  type,  due  to  the  fact  that  corn 
is  the  main  feed  on  which  they  have  to 
depend  and  corn  is  not  a  good  feed  on 
which  to  raise  bacon  animals. 


NOTICE! 

A.  J.  Johnston,  the  owner  of  the  big  Springdale  8,000- 
acM  ranch  near  Springfield,  Missouri,  will  put  on  the  mar- 
ket the  last  of  this  month,  700  head  of  three  and  four-year- 
old  steers.  This  is  said  to  be  the  finest  bunch  of  steers  in 
that  part  of  the  state.  These  cattle  can  be  seen  on  Mr.  John- 
ston's 8,000-acre  ranch  dear  Springfield,  Mo.  Address  A. 
J.  Johnston,  Woodruff  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
v  .  J 


Cattle  Department 

That  Iowa  will  come  to  the  rescue  and 
supply  the  beef  needed  by  the  warring  na- 
tions can  be  but  little  disputed  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  magnitude  of  the  exhibit  of 
pure-bred  cattle  at  Des  Moines.  It  was 
without  any  question  superior  to  any  pre- 
vious display  seen  there,  and  many  who 
have  followed  show  circuits  for  years 
counted  it  a  record-breaker  for  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  scarcity 
of  cattle  at  the  large  markets  of  the 
country  has  awakened  the  small  farmer 
to  the  realization  that  he  must  begin  to 


produce  calves  which  are  to  consume  sur- 
plus grain  and  roughage.  The  breeder  of 
registered  beef  cattle  is  aware  of  this  and 
he  is  coming  forward  to  the  big  shows 
with  the  idea  of  attracting  the  fair  vis- 
itors' attention  to  sale  stock.  Fortunately, 
the  week  was  quite  cool  and  the  heavily 
laden  show  beasts  seemed  to  com© 
through  in  nice  shape.  No  deaths  at  the 
fair  grounds  were  reported,  although  one 
of  the  Angus  exhibitors  lost  a  2-ycar-old 
bull  in  transit,  for  which  he  had  paid 
$2,005  last  winter. 

Beef  cattle  must  be  fitted  to  make  a 
creditable  showing,  yet  breeders  would 
prefer  to  keep  their  animals  in  moderate 
flesh.  Perhaps  this  may  be  possible  at 
some  time  in  the  future.  When  one  goes 
to  the  shows  and  sees  beef  cows  weighing 
upwards  of  a  ton  in  show  shape,  with 
their  calves  at  foot  weighing  possibly 
forty  or  fifty  pounds  when  several  weeks 
old,  he  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  the 
high-fitting  has  not  proven  detrimental. 


WALTEMEYER' S  CHAMPION  BOAR. 

Several  years  ago  the  Hereford  people  en- 
deavored to  pass  a  rule  prohibiting  the 
exhibition  of  cows  over  4  years  old.  This 
would  doubtless  aid  the  producing  record 
of  many  showyard  heifers. 

Shorthorns 

Leslie  Smith  of  Minnesota,  a  breeder 
herdsman  and  showman  of  many  years' 
experience,  tackled  the  difficult  task  of 
ribbon  awarding  in  this  breed.  There 
were  a  total  of  258  head,  representing 
thirty-one  different  herds.  Last  year 
there  were  nineteen  exhibitors  with  a 
total  of  160  entries.  Consequently,  the 
show  was  larger  this  year  by  50  per  cent 
than  last  year.  There  were  ten  aged  bulls. 
While  the  top  was  good,  there  were  sev- 
eral individuals  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
string  which  were  scarcely  of  county  fair 
caliber.  Reece  of  Nebraska  headed  the 
list  with  Whitehall  Rosedale.  This  bull 
is  perhaps  the  largest  show  bull  of  the 
breed  in  America  today.  He  weighs  2,675 
pounds  and  carries  hi;/  fleshing  quite 
evenly  for  an  animal  of  such  scale.  He 
is  typical  of  the  English  type  and  his 
scale  would  prove,  of  much  benefit  to  him 
in  a  British  show  ring.  He  was  later 
made  senior  champion.  Harding's  "Village 
Denmark  was  rated  second.  He  is  a  bull 
of  some  2,300  pounds  and  showed  rather 
gaunt  in  the  ring.  This  condition  caused 
him  to  look  a  trifle  rough.  Some  judges 
would  disagree  on  the  placing  of  this  pair. 
At  St.  Joe  the  week  before  the  Harding 
bull  was  placed  above  the  Reece  bull. 

In  the  senior  yearlmgs  Saunders  of 
Iowa  headed  the  list  with  his  sensational 


FISHERS'  YATES'  CHOICE. 


LONERGAN'S  CHAMPION  SOW. 

1913  calf,  Cumberland's  Type.  This  young- 
ster weighed  1,300  pounds  at  Des  Moines 
in  1913  when  but  a  trifle  over  11  months 
old.  In  January  at  the  Denver  show  he 
weighed  1,600  and  now  he  registers  an 
even  1,800.  .For  a  calr  of  tils  size  and  bone 
he  carries  above  the  average  quality.  His 
skin  is  still  pliable  and  mellow,  while  his 
covering  of  flesh  is  smooth  and  thick,  al- 
though it  might  possibly  be  a  bit  firmer. 
Ho  was  later  mado  junior  '  and  grand 
champion. 

The  senior  bull  calves  formed  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  Had  they  been  put  up  at 
public  auction  after  the  show  the  entire 
lot  could  easily  have  made  a  $500  average 
and  still  sold  in  a  conservative  manner. 
The  bull  Upperr.iill  Lord  was  a  grow  thy 
calf  of  good  width  and  in  the  pink  ol  conj 
ditlon.  He  looked  well  at  the  head.  Mil- 
ler of  Missouri  came  second  with  Choice 
Cumberland,  a  dark  roan  shown  thin.  He 
looked  a  trifle  narrow  from  either  end, 
but  put  up  a  great  appearance  from  the 
side. 

There  were  an  even  twenty  In  the  junior 
calves,  headed  again  by  one  from  the 
Uppermlll   farm,   with  Anoka  farms  of 
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Wisconsin  an  easy  second  on  Augusta] 

6Female  classes  were  scarcely  so  strong 
-=  th«  males.  The  aged  cow.  Mil- 
?s  o^kiond    a  4-year-old  of  show 

vard  fam?as  a calf  and  yearling,  was  se- 
lectedto  wear  the  blue.  In  the  2-yaer-olds 
Harding  headed  the  list,  with  Lancaster 
Suchesl  7th.  She  is  showing  in  the  high- 
est  Dl^m  and  was  later  placed  as  senior 


REECE'S  WHITEHALL  ROSEDAL 


and  grand  champion.  Of  the  fourteen 
senior  yearling  Kilgoure  Proud  Ros,?  was 
chosen  over  Burfe's  Silver  Mysie.  There 
were  twentv  junior  yearlings,  headed  by 
Kilgoure's  Fair  Acres  Nell.  This  heifer 
was  later  given  the  junior  honors.  From 
a  big  class  of  senior  calves  Saunders'  rep- 
resentatives were  chosen  for  first  and 
second.  This  was  perhaps  as  closely  con- 
tested as  any  of  the  female  groups. 
Twenty-three  junior  calves  were  headed 
by  Herr  Bros.'  Cumberland  Lass,  a  dark 
heifer  of  ample  scale,  beautiful  lines  and 
a  thick,  even  covering  of  flesh.  Second 
to  her  stood  Trueby  Allen  from  the  Ne- 
braska herd  of  Rapp  Bros.  She  was  good 
enough  to  head  her  class  at  St.  Joe  and 
would  not  have  looked  out  of  place  at  the 
head  here,  the  judge  admitting  them  to 
be  a  very  close  pair. 

Herefords 

Although  there  were  199  Herefords  as 
against  168  in  1913,  there  was  not  the  out- 
standing show  of  this  breed  such  as  was 
made  by  the  Shorthorns.  Herefords  seem 
to  be  content  with  making  their  big 
splurge  at  the  Kansas  City  Royal.  While 
the   Des  Moines   rings   were  reasonably 


HARDING'S   LANCASTER  DUCHESS 
7TH. 

large  and  the  quality  at  the  top  end  of 
each  class  was  exceedingly  good,  yet  the 
show  was  only  a  trifle  above  what  it  has 
been  in  other  vears.  Phil  Lee  of  Texas 
did  the  awarding,  and  although  several 
former  decisions  were  reversed,  he  gave 
verv  good  satisfaction  and  held  consis- 
tently to  his  smooth,  wide-backed  type, 
with  ample  scale  and  ruggedness.  In  the 
aged  bulls  Harris'  Prince  Perfection  by 
Perfection  went  to  the  top,  with  Curtis' 
Don  Perfect  second.  Imported  Farmer,  a 
bull  that  won  the  blue  consistently  last 
year  as  a  2- year-old,  was  left  in  the  fifth 
place.  In  the  2-year-old  class  appeared 
one  of  the  best  Hereford  bulls  in  the  coun- 
try at  this  time.  This  is  Repeater  7th  by 
Repeater  and  owned  by  Harris  of  Mis- 
souri. He  is  growthy,  of  true  type,  deep 
flank,  heavy  quarters,  and  covering  all  is 
a  deep,  firm  layer  of  meat.  There  is 
scarcely  an  uneven  spot  anywhere  on  this 
bull's  back.  He  was  later  made  senior 
and  grand  champion.  Tow  of  Iowa  won 
with  Disturber  Jr.  in  the  junior  yearling 
class  and  later  received  the  junior  cham- 
pionship on  him.  The  Davis  herd  of  Misr 
sissippi  won  consistently  in  the  younger 
classes.  Honors  were  quite  well  divided 
between  Harris,  Curtice,  McCray  and 
Tow. 

Among  the  females  were  some  very 
praiseworthy  individuals.  McCray  won 
in  the  aged  class  on  Nora  Fairfax,  whil° 
Harris  caught  the  red  on  Defender's  Las- 
sie 2d.  In  the  2-year-olds  the  judge  found 
his  senior  and  grand  champion,  Miss  Re^ 
peater,  by  the  same  sire,  as  the  grand 
champion  bull.  Tow  won  the  junior  cham- 
pionship on  Disturber  s  Lassie  2d,  a  very 
smooth  senior  calf,  possessed  of  much 
Hereford  character  and  refinement. 
Aberdeen  Angus 

There  was  a  somewhat  smaller  show  o,f 
the  black  doddies  than  in  1913.  About  100 
head  of  high  class  individuals  formed  the 
exhibit.  Several  prominent  breeders  failed 
to  bring  out  their  show  herds.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Caldwell  herd  from  Mis- 
souri it  was  purely  an  Iowa  show.  The 
McHenry  string,  as  usual,  made  a  verv 
strong  showing. 

Galloways  and  Polled  Durhams 

Charles  Escher  of  Iowa  pinned  the  rib- 


bons on  these  two  breeds.  Classes  were 
small,  there  being  small  displays  of  each 
Quality  was  good  in  most  cases.  Some  qji 
the  Polled  Durhams  were  shown  without 
fitting  and  hence  were  handicapped  in  th£ 
ring. 

Red  Polls 

There  were  five  herds  of  this  dual  pur- 
pose breed.  EUiot  Davis  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
made  allotments  in  a  careful  and  accepta- 
ble manner.  The  2-year-old  Larabee  bull, 
Teddy's  Charmer  by  Teddy's  Best  of  the 
Hanssler  herd,  looked  worthy  of  the  pur- 
ple. Many  breeders  consider  him  one  of 
the  best  young  prospects  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time.  Hill  of  South  Dakota 
won  in  the  senior  bull  calves  with  Martin, 
a  deep-bodied  youngster  of  much  promise. 
A  splendid  group  of  aged  cows  was  led 
before  the  judge.  They  looked  like  dual 
purpose  for  fair,  with  large,  well-placed 
udders  with  tortuous  veins  leading  for- 
ward to  the  expansive  milk  wells  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  breed.  Thev  were  cows 
with  wide  backs,  and  doubtless  their 
nr«fftoi?  tte  fattening  pen  would  produce 
profitable  beef. 

Dairy  Cattle 

That  dairying  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
Jtl  fa,r-mer,  of  the  middle  west  was  well 
exemplified  at  the    Des    Moines  show 


Farmers  from  every  corner  of  the  state 
'■stood  by  and  watched  carefully  as  the 
dairy  cattle  were  being  placed.  Breeders 
reported  much  inquiry  for  young  stock 
throughout  the  week.  Many  who  have  ol 
recent  years  made  a  success  of  dairying 
have  received  their  first  impetus  to  enter 
the  business  from  seeing  the  stock  of  the 
various  breeds  at  the  state  fair.  Guern- 
seys seem  to  be  the  popular  cow  in  many 
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regions.  There  were  more  of  these  at  Des 
Moines  than  of  any  of  the  dairy  breeds. 
Some  125  head  were  led  before  the  judge 
George  P.  Grout  of  Minnesota.  Marsh  of 
Iowa  made  a  great  showing  and  caught 
most  of  the  blues  and  ourples.  His  im- 
ported bull,  Hayes  Cherub  2d,  an  unde- 
feated champion  of  1913,  was  again 
awarded  grand  championship  honors. 
Several  exhibitors  were  there  with  herds 
from  Wisconsin,  while  the  balance  were 
Iowans. 

The  Holsteins  made  an  average  show. 
W.  J.  Gillett  of  Wisconsin  pinned  the  rib- 
bons. The  Genoa  Indian  school  of  Ne- 
braska made  several  important  winnings. 
Iowana  Farms  of  Iowa  captured  the  bulk 
of  the  big  awards.  Holsteins  are  under- 
going a  boom  at  this  time  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  scarcly  sufficient  number  of  them 
to  meet  the  demand  from  the  westeri 
districts  embarking  in  better  milk  stock. 

Jerseys  were  judged  by  Hugh  Van  Pelt, 
as  were  the  Brown  Swiss.  These  two 
breeds  were  present  in  about  equal  num- 
bers. Specimens  of  each  breed  when  seen 
near  each  other  certainly  form  a  contrast. 
Although  of  about  the  same  color,  thev 
are  extremes  otherwise.  The  Jerseys  pos- 
sess the  fine  bone  and  skin,  meek  little 
head  and  light  horn  of  much  quality, 
whereas  the  Swiss  are  of  extremely  heavy 
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Howard  E.  Coffin's 
Crowning  Six 


$1,550 


The  new  HUDSON  Six-40  holds  first 
place  today  Because  Howard  E.  Coffin  de- 
signed it. 

He  5s  final  authority  on  motor  car  en- 
gineering. For  many  years  he  has  led  the 
most  important  advances.  Most  men  to- 
day will  concede  his  supremacy. 

This  car  is  his  masterpiece.  He  has 
worked  for  four  years  on  it,  with  47  other 
HUDSON  engineers.  And  this  latest  Stix- 
40  is  their  final  conception  of  the  ideal 
new-day  Six. 

The  Typical  Car 

The  HUDSON  Six-40 
is  simply  the  climax  of 
an  almost  universal 
trend.  It  shows  the  goal 
which  the  ablest  design- 
ers are  aiming  at  today. 

Most  cars  are  being  built  lighter.  But 
the  HUDSON  Six-40  is  the  first  car  of 
similar  passenger  and  road  capacity  to1 
reach  2,890  pounds. 

All  seek  lower  operative  cost. 
—  by  a  new-type  xxiotor  —  we 
have  accomplished  economy  be- 
fore unknown.  In  body  beauty 
we  have  simply  excelled  along 
the  lines  in  vogue.  So  also  in 
equipment,  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. We  have  added  unique 
attractions. 

And  HUDSON  efficiency  has 
distanced  others  in  the  trend  to- 
ward lower  prices.  This  $1,550 
is  a  record  price  on  a  quality  car 
of  this  size. 


HUDSON 


Six-40 


But  here 

19151 


The  End  of  Excess 

This  HUDSON  Six-40  marks  the  end  of 
over-tax — of  excess  in  weight,  in  price  or 
operative  cost.  Such  excess  means  crud- 
ity. It  means  wrong  materials,  or  lack  of 
skill,  or  low  efficiency.  Such  things  have 
no  place  in  modern  engineering. 

Men  have  come  to  Suxes  to  get  contin- 
uous power.  Now  they  are  coming  to 
lightness,  to  fuel  economy,  to  artistic  lines 
and  perfect  equipment.  And  they  are  de- 
manding lower  prices. 

In  the  HUDSON  Six- 
40  these  requirements  are 
met  as  in  no  other  car  of 
today.  They  are  met  in 
a  car  built  by  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  which  means  the 
latest  word  in  a  quality 
car. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  you  should 
see  this  car.  Its  perfection  will  amaze 
you.  No  car  in  this  class,  in  the  history 
of  motoring,  has  ever  met  such  a  welcome. 

Hudson  dealers  and  service  stations  are 
everywhere.   New  catalog  on  request. 


This  Year  ■ 
f.o.b.  Detroit 


This  Phaeton  body  with  room  for  six,  $1,550  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 


A  perfect  streamline  body. 
Disappearing    tonneau  seats. 
Invisible    hinges — hand-buffed 

leather  upholstery. 
Gasoline  tank  in  dash.  Tires 
carried  ahead  of  front  door. 
"One-Man"  top  with  quick-ad- 
justing- curtains  attached. 
Dimming'  searchlights. 


Simplified     starting-,  lig-hting" 

and  ignition  system. 
Wiring-  in  metal  conduits, 
locked   ignition  and  lights. 
New  speedometer  drive. 
Automatic  spark  advance. 
New-method  carburetion. 
Pive  styles  of  body. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  8216  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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bone  and  big*  joints,-  The  head  is  coarse 
untl  the  horn  large.'  They  should  prove 
ofi  value  in  western  districts  where  severi- 
ties and  hardships  are  quite  frequent  The 
Jerseys  were  an  even  lot  at  Des  Moines. 
IMost  of  them  were  of  the  finer,  so-called 
"Island''  type.  The  judge  picked  for  the 
qualified  individual  of  strong  milking  in- 
dications. The  champion  cow  was  an  ex- 
treme of  the  milking  type.  She  carried 
no  surplus  fat  at  any  point  of  her  body. 
Her  large  udder  and  winding  veins  would 
prove  her  to  be  a  milk  factory  of  high 
development. 


Horse  Department 

Air  previ'ous  record's  as-  to  number  oft 
horses  shown  were  broken.  Prophets  had* 
predicted  a  light  show  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  importers,  as  well  as  a.  gen- 
eral depression  in  horsa  values  during  the 
last  yeaf.  As  proof  that  the  small  breeder 
was  very*  much  in  evidence  we  noted  that 
tltero  were*  171  exhibitors  with  horses  in 
the  barns.  This  was  certainly  commenda- 
ble. 

Superintendent  Curtiss  inaugurated  a 
new  plan  of  judging  this  year.  A  small 
program  was  printed,  giving  the  day  and 
the  hour  that  each  class'  would  be  judged. 
In  this  way  all  interested  knew  exactly 
when  each  class  would  be  in  the  ring. 
Some  of  the  larger  classes  took  more 
time  than  was  allotted  them.  However; 
lay  working  until  1  o'clock  each  day  the 
judges  were  able  to  get  through  the 
scheduled  classes.  The  plan  is  certainly 
praiseworthy,  as  many  of  the  visitors  de- 
sire to  see  certain  parts  of  the  judging, 
but  cannot  afford  to  give  all  their  time 
to  this  feature.  By  the  aid  of  the  detailed 
program  they  can  plan  their  route  in  ad- 
vance and  thereby  see  all  they  wish  to. 

The  judging,  for  th&  most  part,  was 
quite  satisfactory.  The  one-judge  plan 
was  used  entirely  in  the  open  classes.  This 
method  doubtless  saves  considerable  time, 
although  with  two  judges  officiating  seri- 
ous mistakes  should  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Judging  horses  of  any  kind  is  com- 
plicated work,  to  say  the  least.  With  the 
wide  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  as 
'  Tegards  type  it  Is  hard  for  a  judge  to  sat- 
isfy all  the  exhibitors  and  onlookers,  even 
though  he  do  consistent  work. 

Percherons 
The  French  drafts  made  a  highly  cred- 


itable showing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
imported  horses  were  practically  neg- 
ligible, owing  to  the  outbreak  of  war  just 
as  the  large  Importers  were  ready  to  as- 
semble their  purchases  ready  for  ship- 
ment. Iowa  breeders  should  profit  by  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.  Kvidently 
they  are  expecting  to,  for  they  certainly 
had  their  colts  oat  in  large  numbers  at 
Dea  Moines.  The  American  breeds  made 
a  highly  creditable  showing,  besides  what 
few  imported  horses  were  on  hand,  and 
were  able  to  win  consistently.  This  is 
surely  proof  that  drafters  can  be  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States  to  as  great  a 
degree  as  they  are  abroad,  if  we  will  bitf 
feed  and  care  for  them. 

The  l'erchcron  judge,  Ralph  Drennan 
of  Canada,  was  taken  sick  Saturday  even- 
ing after  judging  the  mare  classes  and 
Alexander  Gilbraith  was  chosen  to  com- 
plete the  awarding  in  stallion  and  group 
classes.  Several  placements  were  made 
in  the  mare  classes  with  which  the  ring- 
side failed  to  agree.  In  the  aged  class 
Early's  2,200-pound  gray,  Hermine,  justly 
headed  the  string  of  eleven  matrons.  She 
moved  well  and  stood  on  clean  limbs,  with 
vonsiderable  bone  and  quality.  She  was 
later  made  champion. 

In  the  brood  mare  and  foal  class  there 
were  fifteen  entries,  headed  by  Brown  & 
Walker's  black  mare,  Gargonille,  and  foai 
by  Helix.  In  3-year-olds  Early  also  won, 
this  time  on  the  black,  Florence  2d.  Dun- 
ham's gray  Lurette  was  placed  second. 
She  is  a  mare  that,  as  a  2-year-old,  won 
championship  honors  consistently.  Corsa 
won  first  and  second  in  the  2-year-olds  on 
Caroress  and  Migon,  while  his  winning 
fray  filly  of  the  1913  circuit  was  sent  to 
the  barn. 

In  stallion  classes  entries  were  much  bet- 
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SHIRE  STAUL/TON,  COWLEY 
TRIUMPH. 

ter  than,  last  year.  There  were  seventeen 
led  out  in  the  aged  class,  against  seven 
in  1913.  Champlin  &  Ruppel  of  Iowa  won 
fir3t  on  the  very  blocky  2.200-pound  horse 
Kronprinz.  He  showed  a  bit  like  a  Bel- 
gian in  the  head  and  neck  and  lacked  the 
true  Percheron  type  of  the  Dunham  colt. 
Kapon,  which  stood  second.  However,  his 
scale  and  mnssiveness  placed  him  up. 
Singmaster  won  third  on  Imperial  Jalap. 
This  horse  won  several  prizes  in  France 
before  importation.  He  was  shown  thin 
and  looked  a  trifle  cut  in  the  flank,  al- 
though his  underpinning  was  of  the  best 

In  3-year-olds  Dunham  won  on  an  out- 
standing gray  named  Dycce.  He  was 
later  made  champion,  with  the  growthy 
yearling  futurity  winner  of  Singmaster  as 
reserve.  A  black  of  ample  quality,  but  a 
shade  light  below  the  Knees,  won  second 
in  the  3-year-old  class. 

There  were  twenty-six  2-year-olds  led 
out,  and  they  were  a  good,  even  string, 
with  home-bred  colts  far  in  the  majority. 
Trueman  headed  the  string  with  the  toppv 
gray,  Mazagram.  He  showed  well  at  the 
move  and  was  indeed  a  likeable  horse 
from  almost  any  angle.  A  trifle  more 
straightness  in  the  hind  legs  would  have 
improved  matters,  although  he  carried 
ample  support  beiow  the  hock.  The  Sing- 
master  colt,  Malais,  won  the  blue,  while 
another  gray  Trueman  colt  of  similar 
build  to  the  first  one  was  placed  third, 
A  colt  by  Jalap  won  in  the  foal  class.  He 
was  young  and  looked  a  trifle  leggy. 
However,  he  showed  an  abundance  of 
quality  and  was  of  very  sturdy  build. 
Belgians 

The  draft  horse  of  Belgium  is  probably 
stronger  today  in  the  United  States  than 
in  his  native    land.   Importers    at  Des 


Moines  who  were  Just  back  from  Europe 
reported  the  vast  German  army  camped 
in  the.  heart  of  the  Belgian  horse-breeding 
district  and  daily  slaughtering  large  num- 
bers of  these  splendid  horses  for  then- 
food.  Probably  some  day  the  Belgian 
government  will  have  to  send  to  the  corn 
beit  for  horses  with  which  to  re-stock  its 
larms.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  were 
nearly  as  many  Belgians  at  the  Iowa 
.state  rair  as  there  were  Percherons, 
Quality  was  good,  even  in  the  home-bred 
colts,  and  the  breed,  as  usual,  won  many 
lriends  from  the  ringside. 

In  the  aged  stallions  Crownover  won  tho 
blue  on  Farceur,  the  red  roan  champion 
of  1913,  as  a  3-year-old,  both  at  Iowa  and 
the  International.  Ho  is  a  horse  of  2,300 
Pounds  weight  and  carried  the  quality  of 
a  Clydesdale.  His  hocks  are  the  correct 
pattern  and  his  beautiful  cannons  and 
ankles  speak  well  for  his  endurance.  The 
purple  ribbon  was  justly  given  him  when 
the  champion  class  was  out.  There  were 
fifteen  led  out  in  the  aged  class  and  six- 
teen in  tho  3-year-olds.  The  top  horse 
was  shown  by  Champlin  of  Iowa  and  ;'o 
reputed  to  have  been  the  highest-priceel 
colt  to  leave  Belgium  this  year.  Eggert's 
colt  stood  second.  It  was  scarcely  so 
clean-cut  in  the  head  and  neck,  but  a 
trifle  shapelier  through  the  body  and 
croup.  Onlookers  were  about  equally 
divided  in  their  choice  between  this  pain, 

The  mare  classes  Contained  many  ani- 
mals of  show  yard  records  on  both  3ides 
of  the  ocean.  Lefcbure  came  in  strong  in 
these  classes  and  captured  both  cham- 
pionships.  Irvine  won  in  the  3-year-olds. 

(Report  of  the  futurity  classes  in  horses 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue,  as  will  also 
report  of  sheep  department). 


PERCHERON  STALLION  KRONPRINZ 
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Where  Peas  Beat  Corn  in  Fattening 


"We  have  shown  the  reader.0  of  the 
Twent  ieth  Century  Farmer  cuts  of  wheat 
and  oats  as  they  grow  in  the  above  Val- 
ley. This  week  we  show  you  a  crop  that 
can  not  be  raised  successfully  in  the  mid- 
dle west  owing-  to  the  hot  sun.  In  the 
San  Luis  Valley  Peas  grow  to  perfection 
(See  Government  reports  on  peas  in  the 
San  Luis  Vallev  and  their  value  for 
feed.) 

Some  farmers  who  have  always  raised 
corn  for  fattening  stock  think  nothing 
can  take  its  place.  Bu(t  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  Colorado  Experimental 
Farm,  peas  contain  one-third  more  fat- 
tening value  than  corn.  This  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  great  herds  of  sheep 
that  are  fattened  annually  in  the  San 
Luis  Valley,  and  tho  train  loads  of  hogs 
that  are  shipped  out  all  pea  fed. 


People  who  have  been  raised  in  North- 
ern Europe  or  Eastern  Canada  know 
something  of  the  value  of  peas  for  fat- 
tening stock.  They  will  tell  you  they 
are  equal  to  corn.  Your  Commission 
Man  at  the  Stock  Yards  will  tell  you  that 
pea  fattened  hogs  command  a  premium 
in  the  market. 

The  great  advantage  of  peas  over  corn 
is  the  fact  that  you  can  raise  160  acres 
of  peas  with  the  work  you  would  give  40 
acres  of  corn.  They  are  often  drilled 
into  stubble  ground,  in  fact  that  is  the 
usual  way.  They  are  watered  twice  and 
the  hogs  and  sheep  gather  the  crop 
through  the  fall  and  winter  by  consum- 
ing the  crop  in  the  field.  The  dry  open 
winters  allow  this  to  be  done  without 
waste. 


San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  Excels  in  Soil  Wealth 


We  are  going  to  show  you  that  the  San  Luis 
Valley  excels  in  all  staple  products  of  the  soil 
that  produces  wealth  among  the  farmers,  ex- 
cept corn,  and  we  can  prove  to  you  that  peas  is 
a  far  more  profitable  crop  than  corn. 

We.  sell  this  land  from  $r>0  to  $60  per  acre; 
a  small  payment  down,  balance  easy  annual  pay- 
ments.   Wa«ter  all  paid. 


We  guarantee  that  if  the  purchaser  will  put 
the  land  in  cultivation,  mostly  in  alfalfa,  that 
should  he  be  dissatisfied  from  any  cause  avc  will 
re-purchase  the  land  at  $15  per  acre  advance 
over  what  ho  paid.    $2,400  per  quarter  section. 

This  offer  must  assure  you  that  the  land  is 
priced  right  and  that  we  expect  the  purchaser 
to  succeed. 


Can  you  buy  land  of  any  one  else  with  this  guarantee..  If  not,  write  us  at  once  for  further  particulars. 

San  Luis  Valley  Irrigated  Land  Co., 


PEAS  AS  THEY  GROW   IN  THE   SAN  LUIS 
VALLEY.  COLORADO. 

Peas  Contain  One- Third  More  Fattening*  Values 
Than  Corn.  Thousands  of  Acres  Are  Raised 
Here.  Hog's  and  Sheep  Harvest  the  Crop  in 
The  Field. 
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Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  oar  reader*.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  a»  hear  from  you. 


Treatment  for  Ringbone 

E.  L.  C,  Nebraska:  I  have  a  horse  that 
started  a  ringbone  last  spring  and  now  it 
Is  so  painful  as  to  make  her  very  lame. 
I  used  some  medicine,  but  it  was  not  ef- 
fective. Could  you  advise  anything  to  be 
done  for  her? 

Answer — Any  treatment  for  ring- 
bone aims  to  grow  the  two  bones  to- 
gether, between  which  the  diseased 
condition  consists.  This  means  that 
for  at  least  seven  weeks  during 
treatment  the  animal  should  be  con- 
fined in  a  box  stall  so  small  as  to  get 
as  little  movement  as  possible,  in  or- 
der that  the  bones  may  unite.  Treat- 
ment during  fly  time  is  not  very  sat- 
isfactory on  account  of  the  continued 
Stamping.  Treatment  consists  of 
firing,  followed  by  a  blister  every 
two  weeks,  or  the  use  of  a  good  blis- 
ter. Would  advise  having  this  fired 
by  a  competent  veterinarian  as  soon 
as  the  flies  are  gone. 


Red  Lumps  in  Udder 

E.  L.  B.,  Nebraska:  I  have  a  Guernsey 
cow  8  years  old.  Was  fresh  November 
22  and  had  a  badly  caked  udder  when 
fresh,  but  she  got  all  right  until  two  or 
three  months  ago,  when  one  of  her  teats 
became  badly  stopped  up  and  small,  red 
lumps  came  from  it.  They  are  about  half 
the  size  of  a  pea  and  look  like  a  seed 
wart,  and  the  teats  seem  to  bleed  a  little 
when  the  lumps  come  out.  Would  like  to 
know  what  can  be  done  for  the  teat. 

Answer — Would  suggest  injecting 
every  other  day  a  pint  of  warm  water 
into  which  has  been  dissolved  a  half 
teaspoonful  of  boracic  acid-  This 
should  be  left  in  the  uddei  two  or 
three  hours  and  then  milked  out.  A 
teat  tuber  on  the  end  of  a  fountain 
syringe  can  be  used  for  making  the 
injection. 


Requirements  for  Orchard  Tractor 

G.  J.,  New  Mexico:  As  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  weekly  journal  the 
writer  begs  to  publish  the  following: 

In  reference  to  tractors  and  their 
different  types,  I  have  a  young  or- 
chard in  the  suburbs  of  a  town  in 
New  Mexico  and  have  searched  in 
vain  for  a  proper  tractor,  tut  would 
be  obliged  to  get  the  opinion  of  other 
orchardists  and  manufacturers  of 
tractors  of  a  tractor  to  be  con- 
structed and  used  exclusively  in  or- 
chards. 

The  proposed  requirements  for  an 
orchard  tractor  are,  first,  light  size, 
low  built,  not  exceeding  8  H.  P.,  two- 
cycle  solar  oil-burning  gas  engine 
built  as  simple  and  foolproof  as  pos- 
sible. 

Second,  to  turn  within  a  circle  of 
eight  feet  except  the  tools,  said  tools 
to  be  swung  behind  automatically 
"when  turning. 

Third — Gang  tools  (two  or  three 
plows),  according  to  depth  of  plow- 
ing and  capacity  of  engine;  discs, 
cultivator,  harrow,  etc.,  attached  to 
be  adjusted  in  successive  steps  to 
reach  from  center  of  tractor  (be- 
tween front  and  rear  wheels)  up  to 
fourteen  and  one-half  feet  out  on 
one  side  only,  so  that  between  full 
Crown  trees  standing  thirty  feet 
apart  the  tractor  travels  in  the  cen- 


ter of  the  row,  but  the  tools  must 
reach  out  underneath  close  to  the 
tree  stem. 

Fourth — The  tools  to  be  moved 
sidewise  within  the  range  of  four- 
teen and  one-half  feet  from  the  seat 
of  the  operator,  so  that  when  disc- 
ing, for  Instance,  the  tractor  travel- 
ing in  the  center  of  a  thirty-foot  row 
between  full  crown  trees,  the  discs 
in  four-foot  width  travel  close  to  the 
tree  stems  first,  and  after  a  double 
turn  the  operator  moves  the  disc 
from  his  seat  toward  the  center  four 
feet,  and  doing  this  three  times  the 
one  end  of  the  disc  works  underneath 
the  tractor  in  the  center  of  it,  and 
thus  in  eight  trips  the  space  of  thirty 
feet  is  disced,  the  tractor  traveling 
always  in  the  same  center  between 
the  trees,  or,  if  the  discs  were  set 
double  for  that  purpose,  there  would 
be  eight  ditches  for  irrigation  equally 
spaced  in  four  trips. 

Fifth — Detachable  airpump  for 
spraying  the  trees. 

Sixth — Axis  for  belt  or  chain  to 
drive  other  tools  in  house  and  barn. 

Seventh — A  set  of  extra  rubber 
tire  wheels,  also  seat  box,  higher 
speed  or  the  easy  moving  of  the  en- 
gine on  another  spring  wagon  to 
make  a  quick  trip  to  town,  or  on  a 
heavy  truck  wagon  to  haul  heavy 
loads. 

Under  these  conditions  the  tractor 
with  its  attc.chments  should  elimi- 
nate and  replace  horse  power  en- 
tirely and  thereby  give  better, 
quicker,  stronger  and  chearer  serv- 
ice, save  the  time  of  tending  the 
horses,  as  well  as  the  labor,  interest 
and  capital  for  land  to  raise  the  feed 
crops. 

As  conditions  are  at  present  there 
are  about  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
different  tools  necessary  for  an  up- 
to-date  orchard;  heavy  wagons, 
light  wagons,  spraying  engines,  with 
pump  on  an  extra  wagon;  extra  tools 
again  to  seed,  raise  and  harvest  the 
feeding  crops,  resulting  in  waste  of 
labor  and  capital  everywhere. 

According  to  the  evolution  of  trac- 
tor manufacturing  for  agricultural 
purposes  the  adaptability  for  orchard 
use  seems  to  have  been  neglected. 

The  manufacturers  may  claim  the 
requirements  as  here  explained  can- 
not be  bound  into  machinery  or  a 
practical  tractor,  but  I  have  studied 
the  question  as  a  practical,  all 
around  machinist  and  inventor  in 
different  fields  and  offer  the  forego- 
ing as  being  feasible- 


Where  Knowledge  May  Be  Found 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  ELEVEN.) 

find  ideas  among  the  advertising 
pages  of  her  favorite  magazine.  By 
a  few  moments  spent  each  week  look- 
ing through  the  pages  where  adver- 
tisements reign  supreme  she  will  be 
able  to  reduce  much  of  her  worry 
and  labor  which  children  in  the 
home  are  almost  sure  to  make  to 
some  extent,  even  while  they  are  our 
greatest  blessings. 

ALTHEA  WALKER. 


International  Harvester 
CreanuSeparators 


THERE  is  money  enough  in  the  one 
advantage  of  the  saving  in  cream 
and  butter  fat,  to  pay  for  a  cream  separator 
the  first  year.  This  is  specially  true  if  you 
buy  a  close  skimming,  durable  International 
Harvester  cream  separator — Lily,  Bluebell, 
Primrose  or  Dairymaid — which  leaves  less 
than  a  drop  of  cream  in  each  gallon  of  milk. 

These  separators  have  all  the  points  which  make 
cream  separators  good.  They  have  the  balanced 
bowl,  the  self-adjusting  neck  bearing,  the  tool  steel 
spindles,  the  bronze  bushings,  the  spiral  gears,  the 
low  supply  can,  the  hi^h  skim  milk  spout,  and  the 
open,  sanitary  base,  without  which  no  separator  can 
be  satisfactory. 

Some  dealer  near  you  handles  I  H  C  separators. 
If  you  do  not  know,  write  as  and  we  will  tell  you 
who  he  is.  We  will  also  send  you  our  cream  sepa- 
rator catalogue  which  tells  you  why  it  pays  so  well 
to  buy  an  I  H  C  separator. 


The  5  H  C  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Binderi,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rakes,  Stacker* 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Tickers 
Binder*,  Cultivator* 
Ensilage  Cotters 
Shellers,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring-Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrow* 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Trucks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Peering     McCormick     Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


A  $30,000  INCOME 

is  what  Springdale  ranch  has  been  bringing  me  yearly.  In 
skillful  hands  it  should  yield  $40,000.  I  am  obliged  to  sell 
this  notahle  property  for  I  am  overloaded.  To  appreciate 
my  offer  you  should  notice  its  location— only  26  miles  from 
Springfield,  Mo.,  a  great  railroad  center  of  60,000  people; 
14  miles  from  the  $3,000/00  Power  Site  Dam  of  40,000  horse 


SEEING    SPRINGDALE  RANCH. 

power,  which  supplies  light  and  power  to  Springfield,  Jop- 
lin  and  all  towns  within  a  radius  of  150  miles.  Zinc  and 
lead  mines  on  all  sides  and  borings  show  same  to  be  thore 
as  well.  Lands  about  this  ranch  sell  for  $50  per  acre  and 
it  will  carry  a  loan  of  $60,000.  A  railroad  station  within  a  mile.  This 
8,080  acres  comprises  a  tract  of  land  five  miles  long  by  two  and  a  half 
wide,  fenced  and  cross  fenced  with  wire,  six  sets  of  buildings,  fifty-si* 
springs  and  live  pasture  nine  to  ten  months  of  the  year.  I  am  feeding 
now  on  it  $75,000  worth  of  cattle.  The  land  will  grow  any  crop  of 
grain,  grass,  fruit  or  vegetables  that  will  grow  in  Missouri.  You  will 
know  this  ranch  is  cheap  at  $30  to  $35  per  acre,  but  to  effect  a  quick 
sale  I  offer  it  at  $15  per  acre,  half  cash  and  the  balance  long  time  at 
4  Y2  % .  You  must  see  it  to  realize  the  value  of  my  offer.  I  show  it 
from  Springfield  in  a  day,  an  hour's  ride  out  in  an  auto. 

Here's  a  fortune  for  you  in  this  one  deal.  Come  and  see  and  I 
will  prove  it  to  you.    It's  a  matchless  offer — that's  sure.  Write, 

A.  J.  JOHNSTON,  Owner 

221  Woodruff  Bldg.  Springfield,  Mo. 
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FORCED  LAND  SALE 
BY  TRUSTEE 


S3. 


State  of  Colorado.  1 
City  and  County  of  Denver.) 

NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  that  the  CHICAGO 
TITLE  &  TRUST  CO..  as  TRUSTEE, 
will  sell  at  FORCED  SALE  in  any 
size  tract  to  suit  purchaser,  54,000 
acres  irrigated  lands,  located  within 
8  to  45  miles  of  Denver,  Colorado. 
Railway  stations,  schools  anad  roads 
on  the  tract  Well  settled  neighbor- 
hood. Adjoining  farms  this  year  pro- 
ducing both  winter  and  spring  wheat, 
yielding  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre, 
4  tons  alfalfa  and  other  crops  in  pro- 
portion. Pull  paid'  up  water  rights 
included  with  each  sale — abundant 
water.  All  lands  shown  free  by  auto 
from  Denver.  Low  prices,  ten  years' 
time,  6%  interest.  FREE  maps  and 
circulars  mailed  on  request. 

Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co., 

Trustee, 
743  Ideal  Bid?.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 
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LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumber,  Posts,  Cement,  'Barbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade. 

H.  F.  CADY  LUMBER  CO.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Ollice  208  W.O.W.  Bid.    Yards,  6th  &  Douglas 


GOV 


ERNMENT  Positions  are  easy  to  get.  My  free 
booklet  X78  tells  how.  Write  today— NOW. 
EARL  HOPKINS,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS. 

35  head  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars  for  sale,  sired 
by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crimson.  Dusty  Crimson  and 
others.  They  are  of  early  farrow  and  the  beet  lot 
1  have  ever  raised.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  E.   MERRICK.  Osceola,  Neb. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROC  BOARS. 

I  have  the  best  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale  that 
I  have  ever  produced.  Sired  by  A.  A.'s  Model  and 
Beauty"s  Wonder.  A  combination  of  the  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Golden  Model  blood  lines.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  A.  A.  Hekrdle.  Stanton,  Neb. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
when  you  want  it,  place  an  ad.  in  the 
Market  Place  of  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


INTERESTING  features  have 
been  almost  entirely  wanting  in 
the  cattle  trade  of  the  last 
week  or  more.  Ruling  high 
prices  made  packers  very  bear- 
ish and  they  have  not  failed  to  bear 
down  on  the  market  as  often  as  condi- 
tions have  been  favorable.  Liberal  re- 
ceipts of  range  cattle  at  some  points  and 
grass  natives  at  other  points  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  price  smashing  opera- 
tions early  in  the  week  and  there  was  a 
sharp  decline  all  along  the  line.  Later 
on  in  the  week  range  cattle  recovered  the 
lost  ground,  but  natives  at  eastern  points 
have  continued  weak  up  to  present  writ- 
ing. 

It  would  look  very  much  as  if  the 
market  i6  suffering  from  an  over-supply 
of  common  to  medium  grades  of  beef 
cattle.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  strictly  good  to  choice 
cornfed  beef  and  prices  on  such  cattle 
have  ruled  higher  the  last  few  days. 
A  top  of  $10.90  was  reached  at  Chicago 
and  the  wise  men  of  the  city  by  the  lakes 
prophesy  that  the  top  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  That,  however,  means  very  lit- 
tle to  the  trade,  as  there  are  so  few  cattle 
of  that  kind  in  the  country. 

Not  Buying  Feeders 

A  year  ago,  when  cattle  of  that  class 
were  selling  around  $9.00  or  a  little  better 
on  the  basis  of  Chicago,  feeders  lost  so 
much  money  that  most  of  them  resolved 
that  they  would  never  again  do  any  long 
feeding.  The  result  has  been  just  as 
might  have  been  expected— the  markets  of 
the  country  have  been  over-supplied  with 
short-fed  and  half-fat  cattle,  while  prime 
beeves  have  been  exceedingly  scarce. 

There  is  a  certain  trade  that  demands 
the  choicest  beef  regardlss  of  the  price, 
and  it  is  this  exclusive  trade  that  is  con- 
suming the  fancy  top  cattle.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  it  is  a  limited  demand  and  if 
there  were  any  great  number  of  fancy 
cattle  to  be  had  the  price  would  not  hold 
where  it  is. 

While  record-breaking  tops  are  always 
interesting  to  the  general  public  and  are 
exploited  in  the  newspapers,  they  really 
cut  very  little  figure  with  the  stockman. 
He  wants  to  know  what  the  average, 
everyday  kind  of  cattle,  such  as  he  and 
his  neighbors   have,   are  bringing.  For 


WRITE  TODAY  For  Pictures  In  Colors 

A  Two-In-Onc 

Farm  Money  Saver 


And  Fall  Description 

FREE 


A  corn  crib  or  a  fence!  You  can  set 
up  tbe  Denning  as  a  fall  sited  corn  crib  in  10 
minutes.   When  the  crib  is  empty,  use  the 
material  for  making  fences.  Then  nee  it  for 
a  crib  again  whenever  yoa  need  it.  You 
can  do  this  with  the 

Denning 
Corn  Crib 

Setf-Scpportlng  —  ROT  like  ordinary 
Wire  Fencing  with  which  Posts  have 
to  be  used.  Less  Work!  Less  Expense! 

The  Denning  cornea  in  sections — each 
section  4  feet  high — makee  a  crib  12 
to  16  feet  in  diameter— 8  feet  high— 
or  2  inches  between  slats.  Best 
Btorage  for  fodder,  either  shredded 
or  in  full  stalks.    You  ieed  tbe 
■tuff  right  oat  of  the  crib. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Folder  and  Low 
Prices. 

See  how  much  less  the  Denning 
costs— bow  much  handier  it  19 
than  any  other  material. 

THE  DENNING 
MOTOR  IMPLEMENT  CO. 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 


POWERFUL  AIR  RIFLE 


Length  31S  Inches.    Working  partu  of  tho 
beat  graden  of  steel.  Leverartion.  Hhootingbarrcl  removable.  Use 
ahotordarta.   Tho  Block  ia  finely  polinhca  walnut.   Shoots  small  game. 
I'owerf  ul,  accurate,  durable-  Yoa  can  have  this  air  rifle  for  distributing  onl  y  8  of 
our  faat  selling  art  pictures  at  26  cents  on  our  apodal  offer.   Everybody  will  take  one, 
IT  PftCTC  Villi  UflTUIIIP  k>try.  aa  wo  take  buck  tilt*,,)  you  can't  dinpone  of.  Send  no  money. 
I!  ItUolO  TUU  nvlninu  juot  your  name  and  addroua.      M.  O.  SEITZ.J  U-Sl 


CHICAGO.  _ 


his  benefit  it  may  be  said  that  prices  for 
the  last  month,  taken  on  an  average, 
have  been  very  high  ae  compared  with 
all  other  months  of  all  other  years,  and 
especially  high  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  It  has  been  a  bull  market  and  no 
mistake. 

Taking  into  account  the  probable  supply 
of  stock  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
one  would  naturally  be  led  to  anticipate  a 
good  firm  market  right  through  to  the 
end  of  1914.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  predict 
a  higher  market,  as  prices  are  already 
high.  Low  spots  as  often  as  receipts 
become  large  are  to  be  expected.  There 
Is  also  a  possibility  in  these  times  of  un- 
certainty that  something  may  develop  to 
change  the  natural  course  of  the  market, 
but  at  present  there  Is  nothing  of  that 
kind  in  sight. 

Hogs  Forced  Lower 

Packers  during  the  last  few  days  have 
been  executing  a  well  planned  turning 
movement  along  the  right  wing  and  have 
driven  several  wedge6  through  the  center 
of  the  lines  of  the  allied  sellers  of  hogs. 
The  lines  of  the  latter  have  been  forced 
back  until  hogs  at  present  writing  are 
the  lowest  that  they  have  been  in  a  num- 
ber of  days.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  what  packers  will  try  to  break  the 
hog  market  before  the  opening  of  the 
winter  packing  season,  the  same  as  they 
have  done  almost  every  year  since  history 
began.  However,  it  is  still  most  too  early 
for  them  to  begin  a  movement  in  that 
direction.  The  month  of  September  has 
closed  with  the  hog  market  higher  than 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  more 
times  than  it  has  closed  lower  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  It  is  generally  October 
before  the  packers  really  begin  a  de- 
termined assault  on  hog  values.  This  is 
a  year  of  uncertainties  and  sur- 
prises and  It  is  possible  that  the 
war  has  already  started.  Packers  have 
certainly  acted  very  bearish  during  the 
last  few  days,  but  no  one  at  present  can 
tell  what  the  future  holds  in  store. 

Good  Demand  for  Sheep 

The  sheep  market  has  not  shown  very 
much  change  of  late.  Prices  broke  a  little 
some  days  and  picked  up  others,  with 
final  results  not  much  different  from  the 
previous  week.  As  noted  before,  the  buy- 
ing demand  has  been  good  in  spite  of 
packers'  complaints  that  the  eastern 
mutton  market  has  not  always  been  to 
their  liking. 

A  feature  of  the  sheep  trade  is  the 
splendid  demand  for  feeder  sheep  and 
lambs.  The  country  evidently  feels  that 
feeder  lambs  at  present  prices  are  cheap 
compared  with  feeder  cattle  prices  and 
Is  going  after  them.  Taking  the  month 
of  August  as  a  whole  the  market  was  in 
a  most  satisfactory  condition.  Prices  on 
an  average  were  the  highest  for  that 
month  in  the  history  of  the  trade,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  face  of  liberal  receipts. 
Sheepmen  at  present  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  condition  of  the  trade  and  there 


Is  nothing  In  eight  at  present  to  change 
tho  air  of  hopefulness  prevailing  in  the» 
trade. 


Returns  From  Corn  Fodder 

The  farmer  who  has  not  as  yet  provided 
himself  with  a  silo,  but  who  has  made 
fodder  of  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  corn 
crop,  should  look  into  the  question  of  how 
best  to  feed  this  fodder  to  get  the  best 
net  returns. 

Every  man  who  has  ever  tried  feeding 
whole  fodder  knows  that  quite  a  large  per 
cent  of  It  Is  wasted.  The  manure  from 
the  whole  fodder  stalks  is  hard  to  handle 
In  loading  and  spreading  and  does  not  de- 
compose as  readily  as  it  does  when  cut. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  quantity  of  fod- 
der on  hand  should  look  up  the  advisa- 
bility of  having  it  shredded  or  threshed; 
either  method  makes  It  much  easier  to 
feed  and  much  more  digestible.  If  it  is 
shredded  the  corn  Is  husked,  and  if 
threshed  the  corn  is  shelled.  This  valua- 
ble feed  costs  too  much  to  not  get  the 
most  out  of  it  when  feeding. 


Sale  Dates 


Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
November  5— Harry   Tidrick,  Winside, 

Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

February  15— Harry  Tldrlck,  Winside, 
Neb. 

Duroc- Jersey  Hogs 

October  2— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
October  17— Henry    Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

October  6— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  14— A.  R.   Barnes,  Petersburg, 

Neb. 

October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 
February  1— E.  H.   Carp-..ter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 
November  5— Harry   Tldrlck,  Winside, 

Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beomer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry   Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa. 

Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 

Neb. 

February   11— F.   B.    Nelson,  Lindsay, 

Neb. 

February    12— Robert    Leisey,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February   15— Harry-   Tidrick,  Winside, 

Neb. 

February  16— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton, Neb. 

February  IS— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City.  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
Clarks,  Neb. 
February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 
February  22— S.  M.  Hinkle.  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  23— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa.  Neb. 
February  24 — E.  E.  Johnson,  Genoa,  Neb. 
March  12— Edgar  Taylor,  Plain  view,  Neb. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

October  19  and  20,  1914— H.  C.  Glissman, 
Station  B,  Omaha.   Sale  at  South  Omaha, 

Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 

la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 

December  8— H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt, 
Neb. 


One  of  the  good  Duroc-Jersey  boars  being  offered  for  sale  'by  S.  M.  Hinkle 
of  Genoa,  Neb.  This  boar  la  a  state  prize  winner  and  is  a  genuine  herd 
header. 


Co-operative 

Creamery 

If  any  proof  was  needed  that  the  co- 
operative creamery  system  now  in  vogue 
in  this  country  is  a  permanent  institution, 
that  proof  can  be  seen,  first,  in  the  con 
tinued  expansion  of  the  territory  in  which 
they  are  operating,  and,  second,  in  the 
older  creameries  replacing  their  first 
buildings  with  ones  of  a  superior  charac- 
ter—buildings better  calculated  to  perform 
their  missions  as  creameries,  and  almost 
indestructible  in  their  construction. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  cream- 
ery promotion  and  creamery  building  in 
the  early  days  the  reasons  for  the  cheap 
and  poor  character  of  construction  are  no 
secret  It  was  simply  this  kind  of  a 
creamery  or  none. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  cream- 
ery, at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  was 
an  institution  of  necessity.  The  farmers 
were  not  as  rich  as  they  are  now.  Wheat 
raising  had  been  a  failure;  the  farmers 
had  not  learned  the  breeding  of  corn,  and, 
even  if  they  had  known  about  it,  there 
was  no  market  for  it.  There  was  really 
nothing  that  he  was  engaged  in  that  was 
at  all  remunerative.  He  had  to  do  some- 
thing, so  he  took  up  dairying.  It  was  a 
new  and,  so  far  as  the  average  farmer 
was  concerned,  an  untried  field.  Co- 
operation was  not  thought  of,  and  the 
first  creamery  venture  was  regarded  as 
an  experiment,  and  the  farmer  was  the 
most  skeptical  man  of  all  who  were  in- 
terested in  it.  In  spite  of  all  drawbacks 
and  obstacles  the  dairy  business  was 
found  to  be  profitable.  When  the  co- 
operative creamery  system  was  intro- 
duced it  found  in  many  sections  of  the 
middle  west  cows  a-plenty,  but  no  farm- 
ers with  a  disposition  to  invest  their 
money  in  co-operative  creamery  plants. 
The  farmers  had  no  faith  in  them,  and 
they,  like  the  first  creamery,  were  neces- 
sary. 

There  had  been  co-operative  cheese  fac- 
tories, and  when  the  price  of  cheese  went 
down  to  a  price  that  would  not  warrant 
running  a  factory  any  longer  the  farmers 
undertook  to  co-operate  and  run  it  as  a 
creamery. 

This  plan  proved,  in  a  way,  successful, 
and  from  this  start  the  co-operative 
creamery  spread. 

As  we  said  before,  the  farmers  were  not 
as  rich  as  they  are  today,  and  when  it 
came  to  raising  money  to  build  a  cream- 
ery those  who  were  on  the  ground  know 
it  was  an  uphill  job.  Sometimes  many 
months  were  consumed  in  raising  the 
necessary  amount  of  money,  and  more 
than  one  plant  was  abandoned  for  the 
reason  that  they  could  not  raise  the  re- 
quired amount.  Even  at  the  very  best 
the  money  that  was  raised  was  never 
sufficient  to  complete  the  building,  and 
all  of  these  early  creameries  commenced 
operations  with  a  debt  on  their  plants. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
the  early  co-operative  creameries  were  of 
cheap  construction. 

Today  conditions  are  altogether  differ- 
ent. The  farmers  the  country  over  have 
faith  in  these  institutions,  and  it  is  much 
less  trouble  to  raise  from  $5,000  to  $8,000 
now  than  it  was  to  raise  $2,000  when  the 
system  was  first  introduced. 

The  co-operative  creamery  as  an  insti- 
tution is  an  unqualified  success.  They  are 
here  to  stay,  and  no  power  on  earth  can 
drive  them  out.— Chicago  Dairy  Produce. 
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Treating  Fruit  and  Oats 

In  the  orchard  of  L.  Bridenthal  of  Wy- 
more  it  was  found  by  spraying  that  prac- 
tically 92  per  cent  of  the  fruit  picked  was 
sound.  The  fruit  on  the  trees  left  un- 
sprayed  was  so  poor  that  it  was  all  de- 
stroyed. The  owners  thought  it  useless 
to  determine  the  percentage  of  sound 
fruit.  In  other  demonstration  orchards  in 
the  state  the  last  season  the  average  of 
sound  picked  fruit  on  unsprayed  trees  was 
10,54  per  cent. 

The  treating  of  seed  oats  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smut,  started  earlier  in  the  season, 
showed  a  decided  advantage  in  the  treated 
fields  over  those  which  were  not  treated. 
On  the  farm  of  G.  F.  Eberspaecher  of 
Milford,  in  a  fourteen-acre  field,  one-half 
of  which  was  sown  to  treated,  the  other 
to  untreated,  seed,  the  increase  in  yield 
in  favor  of  the  treated  seed  was  twelve 
bushels  per  acre.— Extension  Bulletin  No. 
27,  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture. 


LANDS — Arkansas 

WHITE  RIVER  STOCK  AND  FRUIT 
farm,  comprising  360  acres,  Washington 
county,  northwest  Arkansas,  on  White 
river,  five  miles  southeast  of  Springdale, 
on  Frisco  railroad;  50  acres  bearing  ap- 
ples, 50  acres  alfalfa  and  clover,  50  acres 
orchard  grass  and  clover  meadow,  120 
acres  corn,  oats,  etc.,  balance  woods  and 
tame  pasture,  all  fenced  into  sixteen 
fields.  Two  good  sets  improvements,  in- 
cluding largest  barn  in  county;  8  springs, 
four  wells;  one  mile  to  good  inland  town; 
'phone  and  rural  free  delivery;  good 
roads,  high  quality  land;  altitude  1,400 
feet;  good  winter  climate.  Will  sell  farm 
or  subdivide  same,  at  $50  an  acre.  Lib- 
era terms,  but  no  trade.  W.  R.  Draper, 
Owner,  816  Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Alabama 

LAND  GIVEN  AWAY.  SEND  TJ9 
names  of  parties  renting  that  are  able  to 
purchase.  We  will  deed  you  one  acre  of 
land  for  each  and  every  one  that  buys. 
Here's  your  opportunity  to  own  a  home 
without  paying  a  cent.  Write  The  Mar- 
bury  Lumber  Co.,  Marbury,  Ala. 


California 

SACRAMENTO  V  A  L  L  E  T— G  O  O  D 
land  at  low  prices,  on  easy  terms,  is  what 
we  are  offering  in  California.  These  lands 
are  in  a  well  improved  section,  with 
splendid  railway  service,  and  an  irrigation 
system  now  serving  them  that  is  second 
to  none  in  the  state.  Crops  grown  are  al- 
falfa, grain  and  fruit;  soil  of  the  best; 
churches,  schools,  electric  light  and  tele- 
phone service.  Free  trip  to  Panama- 
Pacific  exposition  to  our  purchasers  this 
year.  Deal  direct  with  owners.  Write 
for  literature  and  all  particulars.  Excur- 
sion September  25.  W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  1111 
City  National  Bank,  Omaha. 


Idaho 

200  FARMS  in  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  district, 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level 
or  rolling  prairie  land.  Timber  land 
Any  size  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80 
per  acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county 
has  never  had  a  crop  failure;  500,000  acres 
of  corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70 
bushels  per  acre.  Natural  clover  and  al- 
falfa country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and 
lists.  Park  Region  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 


lauds — North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS,  DIRECT 
to  purchaser;  crop  conditions  in  North 
Dakota  were  never  finer  than  now  and 
land  prices  are  going  up.  To  obtain  set- 
tlers along  our  1.200  miles  of  track  here 
we  have  obtained  listings  of  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  lands, 
ready  to  farm,  and  will  sell  these  at  cost. 
Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again.  Roads, 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  all  estab- 
lished. Very  low  excursion  rates  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see  lands  your- 
self, or  write  for  full  particulars.  J.  S. 
Murphy,  Immigration  Agent,  Soo  Line 
Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BIG  CROPS  AND  WAR  PRICES  ARB 
putting  us  on  the  edge  of  an  unprece- 
dented boom  in  business,  and  particularly 
so  in  farm  lands.  Grain  and  stock  are. 
bound  to  be  high  for  years  to  come.  This 
will  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  lands 
quickly.  Our  100  improved  farms  were 
priced  to  sell  now.  You  should  buy  be- 
fore the  rise.  There  are  none  better  any- 
where than  those  we  offer  in  Pembina 
and  Cavalier  counties,  North  Dakota. 
Were  they  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska  they 
would  readily  bring  from  $150  to  $200  per 
acre.  We  offer  them  to  you  at  from  $35 
to  $50  per  acre,  on  easy  terms.  Mark  you, 
our  country  is  as  well  settled  as  where 
you  are,  and  we  have  every  convenience 
any  farming  community  has,  besides  be- 
ing closer  to  great  primary  markets. 
Water  and  drainage  are  fine  and  the 
country  wonderfuly  healthy.  There  is  no 
better  place  to  make  money  raising  grain 
and  feeding  stock.  Let  me  send  you  my 
booklet  free.  F.  W.  McLean.  Gen.  Mgr., 
Red  River  Valley  Land  Co.,  Fargo.  N.  D. 


AUTOMOBILES 

FOR  YOUR  FORD  CAR— SUPPLIES 
direct  to  you.  We  save  you  the  dealer's 
profit.  Free  catalogue.  Write  and  save 
money.  Gasolette  and  Fordezers.  You 
need  both.  Ask  us.  The  Ford  Supply 
Co.,  2129  Farnam,  Omaha,  Neb. 


70  USED  CARS-WE  CARRY  THE 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  to  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  save 
you  at  least  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Wtrite  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5.  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HELP  "WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have^for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  aoyies  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Immnned  Duroc  Boars  • 

We  call  attention  this  issue  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  F.  E.  Merrick,  Osceola, 
i\en.,  who  is  offering  Duroc-Jersey  boars 

+  !?  , '  Mr-  Merrick  is  one  of  our  sub- 
stantial breeders  and  has  the  reputation 
of  producing  hogs  of  about  as  much  bone 
and  size  as  the  next  one.  He  has  been  a 
most  discriminating  buyer  of  first  class 
breeding  stock  and  by  giving  particular 
attention  to  mating  and  feeding  he  has 
developed  a  herd  that  will  take  rank  with 
any  other  in  the  country.  He  is  offering 
a.  choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale  at 
this  time.  These  boars  are  immune  from 
disease  and  are  an  especially  smooth, 
growthy  lot.  Drop  Mr.  Merrick  a  few 
lines  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  boar, 
and  he  will  tell  you  just  what  he  has 
for  sale.  Furthermore,  you  can  depend 
that  they  will  be  just  as  represented. 
Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing. 


Duroc-Jersey  Males 

A.  A.  Hekrdle  of  Stanton,  Neb.,  has 
the  best  lot  of  Duroc-Jersey  spring  boars 
to  offer  for  sale  that  he  has  ever  had  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Mr.  Hekrdle  says 
that  these  boars  are  coming  along  in 
grand  form  and  he  will  be  in  a  position 
to  furnish  his  old  and  new  customers  as 
well  with  just  about  anything  they  want. 
These  pigs  are  sired  by  A.  A.'s  Model,  a 
line  bred  Golden  Model  boar;  and 
Beauty's  AVonder  by  Proud  Wonder  by 
Wallace's  Wonder.  These  pigs  have  not 
been  pampered  but  have  been  grown  and 
developed  in  a  manner  that  is  bound  to 
insure  their  future  usefulness  as  breed- 
ers. We  will  have  more  to  say  concern- 
ing this  herd  in  an  early  issue.  In  the 
meantime,  better  get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Hekrdle  and  find  out  just  what  he  has  to 
offer.  He  will  treat  you  right  and  give 
you  value  received.  Kindly  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  reaches  the 
homes  of  over  100,000  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative farmers  and  live  stock  men  in 
the  country. 


Nebraska 

FARM  NEAR  OMAHA  —  160  ACRES 
within  five  miles  of  Omaha  street  car 
line.  Good  improvements.  No  better  soil 
in  Douglas  county.  Has  30  acres  in  al- 
falfa, produces  five  tons  per  acre  sold 
last  season  at  $14  per  ton.  Close  to  al- 
falfa mill.  Farm  will  rent  for  $1,200  per 
vear.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  partnership. 
Price,  $112.50  per  acre.  Address  T.  E. 
Stevens,  712  Omaha  Nat'l  Bank  Bids., 
Omaha,  Neb  . 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
free;  Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions— 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  U0, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland,  Ore. 


Texas 

FOR  SALE— 321-ACRE  BOTTOM  FARM 
Crops:  Cotton,  corn  and  hay.  Owner, 
Grover  Bosse,  Alleyton.  Tex. 


Wisconsin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000,  Madison,  Wis. 


UPPER  WISCONSIN  —  BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted ;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  iSltate 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 


BEAUTIFUL  LAKE  FRONT  DAIRY 
Farm!  Rich  clay  loam  soil,  gently  slop- 
ing to  south;  iy2  miles  from  railroad  town 
ni  prosperous  Polk  county,  Wisconsin, 
which  has  37  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 
tories; over  50  acres  in  field  and  tame 
meadow,  balance  heavy  hardwood  tim- 
bered pasture,  with  excellent  blue  grass 
and  clover;  8-room  house,  with  stone  cel- 
lar; in  nice  grove  overlooking  lake;  re- 
modled  barn,  with  room  for  20  head ;  con- 
crete floor;  granary,  hog  house,  chicken 
house,  ett. ;  all  buildings  newly  painted. 
A  snap!  74%  acres  only  $4,500;  $1,500  cash 
down.   Baker.  F  67.  St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


MAKE  $100  A  SEASON  IN  SPARE 
time  only  and  get  all  your  own  clothes 
free.  Easy  to  get  orders  for  men's  suits 
with  our  beautiful  samples  and  up-to- 
date  styles.  Write  at  once  for  free  book 
of  samples  and  styles,  agents'  inside  costs 
and  retail  prices,  full  information  and  our 
big,  new  offer.  It's  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity. Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  161,  Chicago.  „ 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120  TO  Dis- 
tribute religious  literature  in  your  com- 
munity. Sixty  days'  work;  experience  not 
required;  man  or  woman;  opportunity  for 
promotion;  spare  time  may  be  used.  In- 
ternational Bible  Press,  210  Winston  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  Posi- 
tions open  to  men  and  women  over  18;  $65 
to  $150  month.  Farmers  have  excellent 
chance.  Write  immediately  for  list  of 
open  positions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
K  94.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Examination  October  14;  good  salary. 
Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


QUALIFY  FOR  GOOD  POSITION  AT 
the  Automobile  School  of  Practical  Ex- 
perience. Write  for  free  scholarship. 
Lincoln  Motor  School,  1025  N  St.,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


POULTRY — Orpingtons 

SELLING  OUT  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
Fancy  yearling  hen  and  large  young 
stock  at  quarter  price— $1.50  and  $2.00.  A. 
L.  Umpleby,  Broken  Bow,  Neb. 


Minorcas 

FINE,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  old  and  young,  for  sale  cheap. 
Frank  A.  Agnew.  South  Omaha,  Neb. 


Ducks  and  Geese 

FISHEL  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS. 
$1.00  each;  $10  per  dozen.  Ida  M.  Oliver. 
Isabel,  Kan. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


Miscellaneous  Lands 

BIG  FARM  LIST  FREE,  WITH  PHO- 
tos;  farms  in  many  states,  stock  and  tools 
included.  Farmers*  bargains.  Buv  direct 
from  owners;  their  address  free.  National 
Farm  Exchange,   San  Francisco. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


YOUNG  HOLLANDER  WISHES  TO 
buy  good  farm  or  land.  Y  179,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 

PARTNER  WANTED  TO  GO  INTO 
the  cattle  business;  German  preferred;  700 
acres  already  under  cultivation.  Address 
Box  24,  Omaha,  Neb. 


TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS  AT  PRICES  ANY- 
one  can  afford.  Send  us  $17  for  Smith 
Premier,,  $19.50  for  Remington.  $23.50  for 
Oliver.  Offer  good  September  only.  Don't 
miss  it.  Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
Omaha,  largest  stock  in  the  west. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing.  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
weaned;  are  beautifully  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
If  you  wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis 


I  HAVE  100  HEAD  YEARLING 
steers  for  sale;  also  know  of  8  or  10  loads 
of  heavy  feeders— Herefords.  Angus  and 
Shorthorns— that  I  will  help  buy  for  50 
cents  per  head  commission.  Write  me 
your  wants  if  in  need  of  cattle.  Harry  I. 
Ball,  Fairfield.  Ia. 


DOCS 

FOX  TERRIERS  FOR  SALE.  ALL 
ages;  excellent  ratters.  Mrs.  A.  M.  John- 
son, Clarks,  Neb. 


COLLIES— AIREDALES  —  TERRIERS. 
Send  for  list.  W.  R.  Watson,  Box  501, 
Oakland.  Ia. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  SOS  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.    Established  18S0. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perrv  &  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


PEARS— YOU  WANT  THEM  AGATN 
this  fall.  Save  your  jars,  and  write  Lan- 
caster Pear  Co.,  Rock  ford,  Neb. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 
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HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


You  can  find  no  way  to  invest  your  money 
and  effort  so  profitably  as  In  the  selection  and 
uso  of  a  pure-bred  Holsteln  sire  of  good  in- 
dividuality. In  a  few  years'  time  you  can 
grade  up  a  very  poor  herd  to  a  profitable  basis. 

The  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station  has 
been  testing  a  herd  where  the  average  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  $41.65  per  cow  in 
four  years  by  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire,  and 
by  testing  the  individual  cows  and  disposing 
of  the  poor  producers. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated"  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesiam  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton, Secy.,  Box  179,  Rrattlehnro.  Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle  for  Sale 

One  bull,  five  cows  2  to  7  years  old. 
Choice  individuals,  carrying  the  blood 
of  Merry  Maiden,  Brown  Bessie,  Lo- 
retta  D  and  (Imp.)  Emanon. 

Pictures  sent. 

H.  H.  HATCHES,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 

for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or.  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOAR 

A  splendid  lot  of  Hampshire  spring  boars  fon 
eale;  sired  by  DeKalb's  King  100,  a  son  of  the 
famous  Major.  They  are  big,  smooth,  growthy 
fellows,  and  are  priced  worth  the  money. 

WILLIAM  PAMP,   Benson,  Neb. 


FISHER'S  HAMPSHIRES 

25  fall  boars  and  25  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired 
by  Winside  Star,  Fisher's  King  5th,  Tatro's  Mes- 
senger and   Paulsen's   choice.    Prices  reasonable. 

ROY  FISHER,   Winside,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  Chief  and  out  of 
sows  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  guarantee  to 
please  you.  D.  W.  KANE,  Wisner,  Neb. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  offering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row; by  H.  K.'s  Wonder,  Muncle  Col,  Col  2d, 
Golden  Model  31st,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.     Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHLMOOS.  Pilger,  Neb. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  for  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.    Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.     Priced   to  sell.     Red   Polls  of  all 
ages.     Everything  guaranteed. 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


CEDAR'S  DUROCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  by  Cedar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good.    Write  me  vour  wants. 

P.  P.  CEDAR,  GENOA.  NEB. 


DT7ROC  HEBD  BOABS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale.  If 
you  are  looking  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  They  are  out  of  prize-winning  sires 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 


SAVE 

$10  to  $20 

a  year 

on  shoe 

BILLS 


TEN-DAY  TRY-ON 

Ruthstein's  Latest  Triumph 

ADJUSTABLE 

LEATHER  TAPS 

Make  My  "Steels" 
INDISPENSABLE 

to  Every  Man  and  Boy 
tor  Every  Purpose. 


"Steels"  mesa  All-day  comfort  to    "Steeb"  do  not  absorb  barnyard    ''Steels"  protect  tbe  Man  or  Boy     "Steels"  keep  tie  feet  dry  and  com-    "Steels"  with  Adjustable  Leather  Taps 
Every  Man  or  Boy.  Can  be  worn        or  stable  filth  and  odors.  Easy        who  can't  pick  his  steps- -make         fortable  in  all  weathers- -Protocti      can  be  worn  at  all  times  and  places, 
from  sun-up  to  tun-down.  to  wear- -Easy  to  clean.  bun  tireless  and  sure-footed.  the  Health  the  year 'round.  They  do  not  sweat  the  feet. 

Health,  Comfort  and  Economy  Demand  that  You  Wear  "Steels" 
The  Lightest — and  Only  Absolutely  Waterproof — Workshoe 
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The  World's 
Greatest  Workshoe 

Twelve  years  of  untir- 
ing effort  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  Fortune 
have  enabled  me  to  pro- 
duce a  workshoe  that  sur- 
passes all  others  for 
Comfort,  Lightness,  Pro- 
tection, P  r  a  ct  i  cabllity. 
Service  and  Economy  — 
Absolutely  Waterproof  un- 
der all  conditions — In  all 
seasons — from  season  to 
season — for  town  or  coun- 
try. 

It  cost  more  than  a 
half  a  million  in  cash  to 
bring  My  "Steels"  to  their  present  perfection 
and  make  this  offer  and  announcement  to  you 
today.  I  recently  spent  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  improve  my  "Steels"— make  them  more 
comfortable— improving  every  part  of  the  shoe— 
and  to  increase  my  capacity  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendously increased  demand.  My  latest  TRIUMPH 
Adjustable  Leather  Taps— make  my  "Steels"  the 
Only  Practical.  General  Purpose  Workshoe. 
Saved  millions  for  Workers 

My  "Steels"  have  saved  to  workers  more  than 
twenty  million  in  shoe  expense  alone  and  many 
Millions  more  in  doctor  and  drug  bills— in  loss 
of  time  from  sickness  or  bad  weather — because 
no  man  nor  boy  need  fear  to  wear  my  "Steels" 
in  the  roughest  storm — summer  or  winter — rain, 
snow,   sleet,   slush   or  mud. 

Now,  My  "Steels"  will  save  countless  Millions 
more  for  the  men  and  boys  who  see  this  ad- 
vertisement—who will  wear  my  "Steels." 

My  Steels — Best  Health  Insurance 

Here  is  the  only  all-the-year-around  workshoe 
ever  invented.  The  shoe  for  every  season— Cool 
in  Summer— Warm  in  Winter— Dry  and  Shapely— 
always.  They  never  Harden  nor  Waterlog,  Scald 
the  feet,  Warp,  Twist,  or  Leak. 

My  "Steels"  absolutely  protect  the  wearer 
from  Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  Coughs, 
Sore  Throat  and  other  "wet-foot  troubles." 

My  "Steels"  are  Foot-form-fitting — always  keep 
their  original  phape.  The  Steel  Sole  is  a  Natu- 
ral Arch  Support.  Nothing  to  Rub  nor  Chafe. 
Sure  prevention  and  relief  for  Corns.  Bunions, 
Callouses.  Chillblains,  and  all  Foot  Discomforts. 


My   "Steels"    are  altogether  the   Best  Invest- 
ment   you  can  make,  Best  for  your  Health — Best  for 
your  comfort — Best  for  your  I'ocket-Book. 
leather- Tapped  "Steels" — My 
Masterpiece 

The  Adjustable  Taps  of  my  New  Model  "Steels" 
are  of  firm,  solid,  special  Process  Leather,  firmly 
attached  to  the  wonderful  sole  of  thin,  wear- 
resisting,  springy  steel  that  has  made  my 
"Steels"  the  World's  Greatest  Workshoe. 

Leather  Taps  Instantly  Replaced 

Then,  when  worn,  the  Leather  Taps  are  Instantly 
Removed— Instantly  Replaced  by  anyone— at  home. 
The  cost  of  New  Taps  is  small— but  40c,  for  a 
full  set  of  better-wearing,  more  solid  leather  than 
is  ever  put  into  the  best  all  leather  workshoes. 
They  last  three  times  as  long  as  any  other  taps. 

The  ideal  General  Service  workshoe 

Here — At  Last — is  the  Ideal  Shoe  fnr  every  Man 
or  Boy.  Not  alone  for  tbe  Farmer— not  alone  for 
the  Dairy.  Stock  or  Creamery  Man— the  Fruit  or 
Vegetable  Grower— but  for  Evervone  who  Works 
or  Plays— Indoors  or  out— in  City.  Town,  Village 
or  Hamlet— Forest  or  Field  or  Range  or  Road  or 
Pavement — on  Mountain  or  Plain— in  Factory  or 
Mine— for  Mechanic,  Laborer.  Soldier,  Shopman. 
Sportsman— for  every  man  who  Does  Things— for 
Every  Worker. 

My  "Steels"  stand  Alone — Supreme — The  Great- 
est and  Best  General  Service  Workshoe  the  World 
ever  seen. 

"Steels"  in  All  Sizes  for  Men  and  Boys 

"Steels"  run  in  same  sf?es  as  ordinary  lenther 
shoes  and  rubber  boots — and  in  all  h»i»hts.  Sizes 
for  Men  5  to  12.  6.  9,  12  or  16  Inches  high— for 
Boys,   Sizes  1  to  4.  6  or  9  Inchpst  high. 

You  Must  Try  My  "Steels" 

You  cannot  begin  to  realize  the  True  Value  of 
my  "Steels"— you  cannot  know  the  heiprht  of  Shop 
Comfort.  Economy  and  Protection— until  you  try 
and  wear  my  "Steels." 

You  know,  and  I  know,  that  the  day  of  the 
Leather  Workshoe  is  passing — that  you  must  find 
something  better— more  Comfortable — more  Last- 
ing— more  Economical — that  leather  workshoes  are 
getting  lower  in  quality  and  higher  in  price  every 
year — that  cheap  workshoes  are  cheaply  made — * 
that  even  the  most  expensive  will  not  last  one 
full  season. 

My  "Steels"  are  higher  in  grade  and  lower  in 
price  than  any  other  workshoe — three  to  five  times 
v-*t«r  value  for  less  money. 

Racine,  Wis. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


This  Book  FREE 


Let  me  send  this  hook  to  you  by 
mall,  postpaid.  Read  it  and 
learn  more  of  this  great  Bhoe 
with  the  sole  of  steel— the  shoe 
with  the  light,  springy,  airy 
"step" — the  shoe  that  rests  your 
foot  naturally  and  comfortably— 
always  holding  its  perfect  shape 
— never  a  "run-down"  heel,  brok- 
en arch,  warped  sole,  worn  toe, 
twisted  uppers,  or  cracks  or 
leaks.  Before  you  think  of  buy- 
ing a  pair  of  workshoes,  get  this 
great  book  of  shoe  facts  and 
learn  about  this  wonderful,  foot  saving  sole  ot 
seamless  steel.  Do  not  think  of  turning  this  page 
until  you  have  sent  for  this  free  book. 


Try  "Steels"  Ten  Days  at  My  Bisk 

I  have  spent  a  Fortune  to  MAKE  GOOD  every 
claim  and  every  statement  made  for  my  "Steels." 
You  cannot  prove  their  worth  to  you  unless  you 
try  my  "Steels."  You  cannot  profit  by  my  years 
of  effort  if)  you  lay  aside  this  paper  before  writ- 
ing to  me. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  take  my  word  nor  the  un- 
stinted praise  of  the  Million  wearers  of  my 
"Steels."  I'm  Asking  you  to  TAKE  YOUR  OWN 
JUDGMENT — the  evidence  of  your  own  Senses. 

Just  TRY  my  "Steels"— just  send  the  Coupon 
or  a  postal— ask  for  mv  FREE  BOOK— a=k  for 
FREE  DEMONSTRATION  —  FREE  TEN-D4Y 
TRY-ON--in  your  own  home— on  YOUR  OWN 
FEET. 

Don't  lay  this  paper  aside  until  you  have  done 
what  I  ask — for  your  own  good — for  the  sake  of 
yr,ur  health  and  general  prosperity.  Yon  al- 
ready know  my  reputation — ask  any  Banker — any 
Express  Company  or  the  Publisher  of  this  Paper— 
rbcv'n  tpii  vou  t  am  absolutely  reliable. 


N  M  RUTHSTEIN  steel  shoe  man  zz*^. : ; 

«*•  "V  lllk/llitll    Dept.   56,  Racine,  Wis.       British  Factory,  Northampton,  England 

ALSO  manufactuer  of  the  "World  Famous  Scientific  Shoes"  FOB  DRESS  AND 

GENERAL  SERVICE. 


Send  Postal  or  This  Coupon. 

N.  M.  RUTHSTEIN,  The  Steel  Shoe  Man. 
Dept.   56,  Racine,  Wis. 
Dear  Sir:— Please  send   me,   postpaid,  your 
free  book  "The  Sole  of  Steel"  and  full  partic- 
ulars of  your  Free  Ten-Day  Try-On  Offer  with- 
out cost,  risk  or  obligation  to  me. 


Name  

Street  or  B.  F.  D.  No  

Town  State. 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading  character  by  Col  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  31st,  Modiel  Gano.  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.      GUS  KRUEGER,  Beemer,  Neb. 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 


Are  you  on  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
want.  I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Proudl  Wonder  Jr.  and  other  top  boars 
of  the  breed.  J.,  J.  EUZEL,  CLAEKSON,  NEB. 


HERD  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

Will  sell  my  herd  boar  Crimson  Wonder  10th,  also  several  fall  boars  sired  by 
him  and  a  few  hy  Colonel  Tippy.  Here  are  some  real  herd  heading  propositions 
and  I  am  pricing  thetn  worth  the  money. 

See  Me  at  State  Fair.  s.  M  HINKLE,  Genoa,  Neb. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano.  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Prices  rlKht.    See  me  at  Nebraska  State.  Fair.    C.  E.  PETERSON,  Genoa.  Neb. 


HERKKHIKE  HOGS 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

00  spring  pigs  by  Longfellow's  Pre- 
mier, Autocrat  and  others.  They  have 
plenty  of  size,  stretch  and!  bone.  Prices 
reasonable. 

GEO.  PORTER.  STANTON.  NEB. 
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POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  choice  lot  of  Poland-China  poring  malcH  for 
iialc.  Sired  by  Illuo  Valley  Oak.  They  ore  tho  Irtfc 
kind,  with  quality.  Everything  Immune.  Prices 
rcasonablo         JOHN  NAIMAN,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
DH.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


AYRSHIRES 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

f°r  ^t^L^^il^Sim^'^  -stf  aflSffi?$S£  young  bulls 
LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


PERCH ERON  HORSES 


To  get  a  really  valuable  sire  It  la  a  big  saving  for  you  to  buy  at 
this  time  nf  year  a  growthy  young  stud  from  my  big  bunch  regis- 
tered 1'ercherons  1,  2.  3  and  4  years  old.  They  have  uncommonly 
large  hone  and  In  pasture  condition  nre  developing  to  Immense 
weights  like  their  Imported  sires  and  dams.  Farm  raised  and  farm 
priced.     Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED    CHANDLER,     Route    7.    CHARITON.  IOWA. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Polamil-China  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired  by 
Smooth  Hig  Pone.  Columbus  Again  and  Kxpanslon  Again.  These  boars  have 
been  grown  right.  Thev  nre  big  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bono,  For  particulars 
write  O.  J.  McCUtLOUQH,  CE  ARKS.  NEB. 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 

Omaha,  September  19,  1914 

Number  719 

The  Men  Who  Put  the  Fun  Into 

Your  Daily  Life 

T17ITS  well  sharpened  and  minds 
*  *  in  good  humor.  The  man  who 
has  these  generally  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about.  Read  the  testimoni- 
als on  this  page.  Here  are  some  of 
the  greatest  cartoonists  in  the  coun- 
try.  They  all  smoke  and  endorse 


T.  A.  DOR3AN  ("TAD") 

T.  A.  Dorgan,  the  famous  "Tad," 
originator    of    the  "Daffydils," 

says: 

"Tuxedo  can't  lie  equalled  in 
soothing-,  refreshing1  qualities.  Its 
mildness  insures  a  pleasant  smoke, 
its  coolness  removes  all  chance 
of  tongue  bite." 


MAURICE  KETTEN. 

Maurice  Ketten,  celebrated  car- 
toonist, whose  "Day  of  Rest" 
series  is  known  all  over  the  coun- 
try, says: 

"Tuxedo  in  the  pipe  or  in  the 
form  of  'makings'  has  my  entire 
approval.  I  know  no  better,  no 
milder  tobacco." 


BUD  FISHER 

Bud  Fisher,  well  known  creator 
of  "Mutt  and  Jttff,"  whose  antics 
have  amused  millions  of  readers, 
says. 

"Tuxedo  has  mad*  a  pipe  my 
favorite  form  of  smoking.  Its 
coolness  and  mildness  make  pipe 
smoking'  a  real  pleasure." 


fhe  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

They  wouldn't  smoke  Tuxedo  if  it  didn't 
keep  their  minds  alert  and  cheerful  all  day 
long,  day  in  and  day  out.  A  tobacco  that  can 
do  that  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Tuxodo  is  made  of  the  very  highest  grade 
of  choice,  mellow,  sweet  Kentucky  Burley 
leaf — treated  by  the  original  "Tuxedo  Process," 
which  removes  the  sting  so  that  it  cannot  bite 
your  tongue  —  granulated  so  that  it  smokes 
freely  and  uniformly — packed  40  pipefuls  to 
the  loc  tin. 

Tuxedo  deserves  every  good  thing  that 
has  ever  been  said  of  it — and  to  prove  it  Tux- 
edo sells  by  the  millions  upon  millions  of  tins 
annually. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  1  ft  « 
tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  UU 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  P - 
with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  .  Uu 


In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations \ 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of 
real  packages* 


R.  L.  GOLDBERG. 

R.  L.  Goldberg;  whose  comic 
series:  "Foolish  Questions",  "I'm 
the  Guy",  etc.,  have  made  his 
name  famous  all  over  the  coun- 
try, says: 

"I  find  in  Tuxedo  a  good  tobac- 
co. Its  fragrance  and  flavor  are 
fine.  X  use  it  regularly  and  en- 
dorse it  highly  to  all  my  friends." 


GEORGE  McMANUS. 

George  McManus.  known  every- 
where as  the  creator  of  the 
"Newly  Weds,"  says: 

"Tuxedo's  superior  smoking 
Qualities — mildness,  coolness  and 
fragrance— make  it  my  choice  of 
tobaccos." 


"  r 


WINSOR  McCAY. 

Winsor  McCay,  well  known  car- 
toonist and'  originator  of  the  "Lit- 
tle Nemo  in  Slumberland''  Series, 

says: 

"I  prefer  Tuxedo  because  I  can 
smoke  it  without  fear  of  tongue 
bite,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
It's  a  tobacco  unequaled  for  purity 
and  mildness." 


Points  in  Regard  to  Protection  by  Paint 

Outlay  in  Building  Material  May  Be  Lessened  by  Proper  Application  of  Paint 


ARMERS  are  compelled  to  pay  con- 

Fsiderably  more  attention  to  the 
matter  of  building  material  than 
they  did  several  years  ago.  Lum- 
ber is  steadily  but  surely  advanc- 
ing in  price,  and  it  is  but  a. 
question  of  time  when  our  farm 
buildings  will  be  largely  built  of  some  other 
material  than  lumber.  Building  material  costs 
at  least  40  per  cent  more  than  it  did  ten  years 
ago.  The  supply  of  timber  is  being  rapidly 
diminished. 

A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  farm  buildings 
are  now  constructed  of  lumber.  Many  of  them 
are  being  well  taken  care  of  and  many  of  them 
are  not.  Too  many  of  our  building  owners  do 
not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  protection  of 
their  present  buildings  by  the  use  of  paint.  It 
is  a  common  sight  in  traveling  through  the  city 
and  through  the  country  to  see  buildings  that 
show  signs  of  never  having  been  painted  or  that 
were  painted  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
These  buildings  received  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
coats  of  paint,  and  since  that  time  have  stood 
all  the  knocks  of  the  weather  without  this 
necessary  attention. 

Many  building  owners  regard  the  matter  of 
paint  as  an  expense,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  it  is  an  asset.  In  all  our  calculations  we 
must  differentiate  between  an  outlay  of 
money  for  an  expense  or  an  investment.  Too 
often  in  many  lines  is  the  outlay  of  money 
necessary  for  something  that  will  do  us  a  real 
good — when  it  is  called  an  expense.  The  out- 
lay of  money  necessary  to  paint  the  buildings 
on  any  place  is  not  great,  and  is  much  less  if 
painting  is  done  regularly  and  with  good 
material. 

Investigate  Different  Brands 
In  using  paint  the  quality  of  material  is 
something  which  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. There  are  many  kinds  and  brands  of 
paint,  selling  for  as  many  different  prices.  The 
owner  of  the  building  should  make  such  investi- 
gation as  is  necessary  about  the  different 
brands  of  paint  before  making  his  purchase, 
and  should  by  all  means  buy  a  good  paint,  al- 
though it  may  cost  him  a  great  deal  more  than 
an  inferior  article  that  may  be  priced  to  him. 

The  time  the  painting  is  done  has  considera- 
ble to  do  with  its  wearing  qualities;  conse- 
quently the  value  of  the  job.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstance should  the  building  be  painted  when 
it  is  wet  or  damp;  the  boards  should  be  per- 
fectly dry.  Just  now  is  a  good  time  of  year  to 
paint  the  buildings.  Many  farmers  are  not 
badly  rushed  with  other  labor  and  can  do  this 
work  themselves,  thereby  saving  the  hiring  of 
high-priced  mechanics  to  do  this  work.  The 
lumber  is  generally  well  dried  at  this  season  of 
the  year  and  in  condition  to  absorb  the  paint 
readily. 

Some  paints,  when  used  over  damp  surfaces, 
do  not  crack  or  peel,  but  are  so  porous  that 
moisture  passes  through  them.  Such  paint  is 
not  fit  to  paint  with,  for  it  stands  to  reason 
that  if  it  allows  moisture  to  pass    through  U 


from  the  lumber  it  will  also  allow  moisture  to 
pass  through  it  to  the  lumber;  consequently  it 
fails  to  do  the  work  it  should  do. 

Many,  farmers  in  having  their  buildings 
painted  give  the  job  to  some  experienced  painter 
for  so  much  money,  he  to  furnish  all  material 
and  labor.  It  is  all  right  to  make  this  kind  of 
deal  provided  you  know  the  kind  and  quality 
of  paint  he  will  use.  It  stands  every  man  in 
hand  to  be  careful  of  the  quality  of  paint  used. 
He  is  paying  out  this  money  for  a  purpose  and 
should  not  fail  to  accomplish  the  desired  results 
by  getting  a  poor  kind  of  material. 

Paint  for  Protection 

The  storms  of  winter  have  a  bad  effect  on 
unpainted  or  poorly  painted  buildings.  Too 
many  amateur  painters  are  careless  in  the  stir- 
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ring  and  mixing  of  the  paints  before  using 
them.  Paint  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
oil  before  starting  to  apply.  If  it  is  not  thor- 
oughly mixed  the  proper  covering  and  protec- 
tion will  not  be  had.  True,  it  takes  a  little 
longer  to  do  this,  but  it  is  time  well  spent. 

Many  buildings  are  painted  which  have  been 
sadly  neglected;  consequently  the  surface  is 
rough  and  the  pores  open.  In  such  cases  it  is 
well  to  mix  with  the  first  coat  a  little  additional 
linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  have  both  the  tur- 
pentine and  oil  pure  and  not  use  some  worth- 
less duplicate  which  is  often  offered  for  sale. 

The  first  coat  should  be  well  brushed  out  in 
order  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained,  as 
it  is  a  foundation  for  the  succeeding  coat,  or 
coats.  Much  better  results  can  be  obtained  by 
giving  two  additional  coats  and  brushing  them 
out  well  than  by  giving  one  heavy  coat. 

Too  many  dollars  are  thrown  away  all  the 
time  by  not  making  the  necessary  investment  in 
paint  to  preserve  the  material  in  the  building. 
Without  doubt  many  buildings  that  have  be- 
come unfit  for  use  would  sti!l  be  in  practically 
first-class  condition  if  a  sufficient  amount  of 
paint  had  always  protected  the  pores  from  the 
weather.  We  know  farmers  who  make  a  prac- 
tice of  giving  all  of  their  buildings  a  good  coat- 
ing of  paint  every  two  years.  On  these  farms 
you  wiH  always  find  things  in  good  condition. 
The  buildings  look  neat  and  clean,  the  stock  is 
well  taken  care  of  and  implements  always  in  the 
shed. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  making  of 
the  necessary  investment  to  keep  the  farm 
buildings  well  painted.  It  is  a  good  time  to  be- 
gin now  and  keep  it  up  in  the  future  years. 


Men's  Opinions  of  Men 

Impossible  is  a  word  only  to  be  found  in  the 
dictionary  of  fools. — Napoleon. 

The  man  with  a  cheerful  disposition  doubles 
his  power. — Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 

Every  man  feels  instinctively  that  all  the 
fine  sentiments  in  the  world  weigh  less  than  one 
fine  action. — Lowell. 

Many  a  man  who  is  wise  in  weeding  his 
fields  has  no  sense  in  cultivating  his  own  heart. 
— Country  Gentleman. 

A  man  makes  no  noise  over  a  good  deed,  hut 
passes  on  to  another  as  a  vine  to.  bear  grapes 
again  in  season. — Marcus  Aurelius. 

It  is  not  work  that  kills  men;  it  is  worry. 
Work  is  healthy.  You  can  hardly  put  more  upon 
a  man  than  he  can  bear.  Worry  is  rust  upon 
the  blade. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

We  should  he  as  generous  with  a  man  as  we 
are  with  a  picture,  which  we  always  give  the 

benefit  of  the  best   possible   light  Ralph  W. 

Emerson. 
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irAnother  Successful  Fair  Held  in  Nebraska 

If  Fairs  Are  Milestones,  the  1914  Show  Indicates  Much  Progress  Made  in  This  State 


EBRASKA  had  a  good  fair  this  year, 

Nin  spite  of  the  heavy  rains  that 
threatened  to  drown  the  live  stock 
exhibitors,  National  Guards  and 
others  who  were  encamped  on  the 
grounds.  Fortunately  for  the 
spectators  at  the  fair,  the  rain  fell 
at  night,  and  the  days  were  exceptionally  pleas- 
ant. The  grounds  were  remarkably  free  from 
mud  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  day,  the 
races  were  not  interfered  with,  though  the  track 
was  heavy  enougn  to  prevent  any  records  from 
being  broken. 

It  was  evident  that  the  visitors  enjoyed  the 
fair  to  an  unusual  extent  and  appreciated  the 
freedom  from  heat  and  dust.  Some  were  no 
doubt  kept  away  by  fear  of  getting  caught  in  a 
storm,  but  there  were  enough  to  fill 
the  grounds  and  buildings  comforta- 
bly and  make  a  good  showing  at  the 
gates.  The  attendance  for  the  week 
was,  in  round  numbers,  13  5,000. 
This  was  7,000  in  excess  of  last  year 
and  only  31,000  behind  1912,  the 
banner  year.  Nebraskans  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  loyalty  to 
their  fair  in  spite  of  bad  weather. 

Those  who  have  visted  the  Ne- 
braska fair  year  after  year  had  a 
pleasant  surprise  when  they  saw.  the 
new  agricultural  and  horticultural 
building.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  planned  buildings  on  any 
western  fair  ground.  It  is  sky- 
lighted, making  it  possible  to  park 
the  center.  A  central  fountain  is 
surrounded  by  a  green  lawn  laid  oui 
with  artistically  planned  flower  beds. 
Gravel  patns  through  this  lawn  and 
around  it  lead  to  the  tables  spread 
with  fruits,  and  the  agricultural  ex- 
hibits are  arranged  at  the  sides. 
The  horticultural  exhibit  was  a 
large  one  and  an  indisputable  proof 
that  Nebraska  is  an  apple  state.  The 
improvement  in  quality  and  quantity 
in  this  department  in  the  last  few 
years  shows  the  result  of  organiza- 
tion among  the  growers. 

•  While  the  agricultural  exhibits 
are  interesting,  they  are  not  as  edu- 
cational as  they  might  be  made. 
They  are  all  county  exhibits  and  are 
more  expressive  of  the  skill  of  some 
particular  farmer  working  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  than  of  the 
resources  of  the  county  as  related  to 
the  average  farmer.  The  individual  exhibit 
plan  as  seen  in  Iowa  might  be  adopted  by  Ne- 
braska to  good  advantage. 

There  is  a  wide  balcony  completely  around 
the  agricultural  building.  This  is  lined  with 
benches,  where  one  may  rest  and  look  down  on 
the  lawn  and  fountain  below.  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  features  of  this  building  is  the  delicious 
odor  of  fruit  and  grain  that  rises  from  these 
exhibits  to  the  balcony.  The  balcony  is  utilized 
for  the  baby  show  and  the  educational  exhibits. 
An  unusual  interest  was  shown  in  the  handiwork 
of  the  school  children,  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  well  displayed. 

Better  Babies 
As  usual,  the  Better  Babies  department  was 
a  center  of  attraction.  Crowds  surrounded  the 
glass  compartment  in  which  it  took  place  at  all 
times  when  there  was  an  examination  in  prog- 
ress. Arthur  Lloyd  Van  Gordon  of  Gresham, 
the  champion  baby,  had  the  remarkable  score 
of  100  per  cent.  There  is  so  much  space  on  the 
balcony  of  tins  building  and  the  space  given  to 
the  babies  is  bo  small  in  comparison  with  what 
might  be  utilized,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
next  year  this  popular  and  valuable  department 
will  bo  allowed  to  occupy  the  entire  west  end  of 
(4) 


the  balcony,  thus  giving  more  room  for  the  at- 
tendants to  move  about  and  allowing  the  specta- 
tors a  better  chance  to  observe  what  is  going  on. 
In  other  words,  the  arrangement  is  all  right, 
only  there  ought  to  be  more  of  it. 

From  an  amusement  standpoint  the  Ne- 
braska fair  was  the  best  ever  held.  There  was 
no  midway.  This  has  always  been  the  most 
undesirable  feature  of  the  state  fairs,  and  we 
are  very  glad  to  see  that  it  is  being  generally 
done  away  with.  Lincoln  Beachey  and  his  aero- 
plane were  the  center  of  interest  in  the  amuse- 
ment line.  On  the  days  when  the  clouds  hung 
low  he  soared  out  of  sight  behind  them,  to  re- 
appear in  an  unexpected  quarter.  His  loop-the- 
loop  performance  was  a  wonderful  one,  not  to 


Billeter's  American-Bred  Percherons,  Yearling, 
Two- Year- Old  and  Sire 


Rapp  Bros.'  First   Prize  Calf  Herd 

be  described,  and  made  the  spectators  hold  their 
breaths. 

Nebraska  University  Exhiibts 
The  State  university  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  fair-  Their  exhibits  in  the 
various  departments  were  worthy  of  close  exam- 
ination. One  building  was  given  up  to  them 
and  was  constantly  filled  with  interesting  vis- 
itors, who  were  most  courteously  entertained 
by  the  students  and  instructors  in  charge.  Prof. 
Condra's  moving  picture  show  was  well  patron- 
ized and  much  interest  was  displayed  in  the 
films  showing  the  development  of  various  indus- 
tries in  the  state. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  next  fair  time  the 
implement  dealers  and  the  fair  management 
will  be  able  to  come  to  some  kind  of  amicable 
settlement  of  their  difficulties.  This  was  the 
only  disappointment  experienced  by  fair  patrons. 
Many  of  them  hastened  to  this  part  of  the 
grounds,  formerly  so  well  filled  with  the  newest 
models  in  farm  machinery,  only  to  find  that 
there  was  very  little  on  display  this  year.  The 
heaviest  losers  by  this  lack  of  display  we  be- 
lieve were  the  implement  dealers  themselves. 
We  heard  many  remark  that  they  always  waited 
until  fair  time  to  decide  on  their  purchases  in 
this  line  for  the  coming  year,   and   that  they 


came  to  the  fair  expecting  to  be  able  to  see  these 
machines  at  work. 

Live  Stock  Exhibits 
The  Live  Stock  show  at  the  1914  Nebraska 
State  fair  was  probably  more  or  a  breeders'  show 
than  at  any  previous  state  fair  for  many  years. 
The  breeder  and  farmer  who  raised  and  pro- 
duced the  animals,  in  most  of  the  breeds  and 
classes,  was  there  showing  what  he  had  been 
able  to  do  along  the  lines  of  producing  better 
live  stock. 

The  horse  show  demonstrated  that  Nebraska 
farmers  were  producing  a  decidedly  better  class 
of  horses  than  were  being  raised  on  Nebraska 
farms  some  years  ago.  While  power  for  farm 
other  than  horses  is  to  some  extent  being 
used  by  farmers  generally,  the  right  kind  of 
horse  is  selling  at  very  strong  prices, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  farmers 
generally  recognizing  the  fact  that 
good  animals  can  be  produced  from 
which  good  prices  can  be  obtained. 

The  cattle  show  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  for  several  years, 
especially  in  the  beef  breeds.  Herds 
of  cattle  were  shown  by  exhibitors 
from  the  different  states,  but  Ne- 
braska breeders  were  strong  compet- 
itors in  nearly  all  classes. 

The  hog  show,  while  not  quite  as 
large  as  in  former  years  in  numbers, 
probably  exceeded  in  quality,  taking 
all  classes  of  all  breeds  into  consid- 
eration, any  former  show  held  on 
the  Nebraska  State  fair  grounds. 

The  sheep  barns  were  overflowed 
and  room  had  to  be  found  for  the 
sheep  in  other  departments.  This, 
like  the  other  departments  of  the 
live  stock  show,  was  a  breeders' 
show. 

■  One  thing  that  impressed  us  was 
the  general  satisfaction  given  by  the 
judges  in  all  live  stock  departments. 
Little,  if  any,  real  kicking  was  made 
by  exhibitors.  We  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  management  of  this  fair  on 
their  wise  selection  of  judges  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  live  stock 
show.  The  importance  of  good, 
competent  judges  for  live  stock  at 
these  fairs  is  too  often  underesti- 
mated. The  beginner  in  breeding 
any  breed  of  live  stock  is  desirous 
of  starting  right,  and  consequently 
looks  at  the  individual  and  blood 
lines  of  the  winners  at  shows.  If 
careless  or  incompetent  judges  are 
passing  on  the  awards,  very  often  a 
beginner  in  breeding  live  stock  starts 
wrong  and  does  not  succeed  as  he  expects,  and 
in  a  year  or  two  he  is  out  of  the  business,  brand- 
it  as  a  fake.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  selection  of  judges  in  these  live 
stock  shows. 

In  practically  all  classes  of  all  breeds  the  one 
comment  at  the  ringside  was  quality. 


Horse  Department 


In  keeping  with  the  display  of  other  live 
stock,  the  1914  horse  show  must  be  credited 
up  as  one  of  the  best  yet  seen  upon  the  Lincoln 
grounds.  Some  breeds  of  drafters  w>re  rep- 
resented by  but  few  animals,  but  Percherons 
were  there  in  large  numbers  and  of  superb  qual- 
ity. The  seven  inches  of  rain  which  fell  during 
the  week  emphasized  the  need  of  new  stables  for 
horses.  Had  the  week  been  dry,  the  roofs 
would  have  proven  very  satisfactory;  as  it  was, 
there  was  considerable  trouble  caused  by  water 
dripping  down  on  horses,  decorations  and  feed. 
The  night  of  the  big  rain  a  current  of  water 
some  eight  inches  deep  flowed  through  barns 
four  and  six.  Judging  in  this  department 
started  Monday  noon  and  continued  until 
Thursday  evening.  As  is  customary,  the  classes 
were  called  just  as  they  come  In  the  premium 
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lists.  This  meant  the  judging  of  Percheron 
stallions  and  mares  Monday  afternoon  and  Tues- 
day. Many  breeders  were  on  hand  to  see  this 
showing;  however,  there  were  others  who  ar- 
rived the  middle  of  the  week'  and  found  the 
drafters  all  judged. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the 
judging  of  five  gaited  saddle  horses,  ponies  in 
harness  and  ponies  under  saddle.  The  Coliseum 
was  packed  to  the  limit  while  this  was  going  on 
and  the  event  began  to  resemble  one  of  the 
night  horse  shows,  such  as  are  put  on  by  many 
eastern  and  southern  fairs.  The  Shetland  show 
this  year  contained  many  individuals  of  the 
highest  merit,  and  they  were  shown  to  the  very 
best  possible  advantage  by  trained  showmen. 
Percherons 

As  has  always  been  the  case  at  Nebraska,  the 
Percherons  composed  the  major  portion  of  the 
draft  horse  show.  Classes,  especially  of  stal- 
lions, were  large  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
quality  was  very  good.  In  1913  the  entire  show 
was  made  by  Nebraska  importers  and  breeders, 
while  this  year  it  was  quite  largely  a  breeders' 
show,  with  most  of.  the  entries  from  Nebraska, 
augmented  by  several  strong  herds  from  Iowa 
and  Kansas.  Undoubtedly,  the  breeder  of  reg- 
istered draft  horses  is  about  to  have  his  inning 
in  this  country  and  Nebraska  horsemen  took 
advantage  of  the  splendid  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  State  fair  to  display  their  stock. 

Each  class  of  horses  was  grouped  at  the 
barns  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Daniels  and 
then  led  to  the  Coliseum  in  a  string.  This  not 
only  attracted  attention  to  the  Coliseum,  but  also 
made  it  much  easier  to  get  the*  horses  through 
the  crowds  as  they  went  down-  Fortunately,  no 
accidents  of  any  consequence  occurred  during 
the  week,  either  to  attendants  «or  onlookers. 

There  were  twelve  aged  stallions  shown.  Of 
this  number  several  were  sires  which  had  gone 
by  their  show  days,  but  nevertheless  were  good 
individuals.  Fox's  Carnot,  Jeun,  headed  this 
class.  He  is  scarcely*  as  fresh  as  a  year  ago,  at 
which  time  he  was  champion  at  both  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  although  he  is  a  closely  coupled, 
clean-limbed  norse  of  correct  draft  and  Per- 
cheron pattern.  Second  to  him  stood  a  some- 
what smaller  horse  from  the  Eggert  stables. 
He  is  a  black  of  exceptional  quality  and  a  very 
true  mover.  The  Rhea  horse,  Samson,  received 
the  third  prize.    This  is  a  thick-set  black  of  ex- 


treme draftiness,  but  lacking  a  bit  in  style  and 
ambition-  The  large  McMillan  entry,  Agitator, 
stood  fourth.  Samson  won  first  in  the  American- 
bred  class,  while  Agitator  was  second.  The 
thickest  Bosquit  horse  owned  by  Lee  Bros,  stood 
next.  He  is  a  very  drafty  chap,  but  moves  a 
litlte  wide  and  was  shown  out  of  condition.  A 
promising  gray  of  considerable  quality  received 
the  final  ribbon. 

Three-year-old  stallions  proved  to  be  the 
sensation  of  the  show.  There  were  fourteen  of 
these  and  they  were  good  from  the  head  to  the 
foot  of  the  class.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever 
was  so  uniformly  good  a  class  of  stallions  shown 
at  Nebraska.  Exhibitors  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence, who  have  followed  this  fair  since  its  incep- 
tion, seemed  to  be  unanimous  in  their  praise  of 
this  splendid  group  of  horses.  The  Rhea  colt, 
Phoenix,  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  string  over 
Lee's  blue-roan  Rheinhardt.  The  former  cou- 
pled up  a  trifle  better  in  his  back  and  stood 
straighter  on  his  hind  legs,  although  the  roan 
colt  proved  to  be  the  better  mover  by  some  mar- 
gin. Eggert  stood  third  with  a  drafty  gray 
named  Lezard.  The  toppy  black  Fully  from  the 
Rousselle  stables  stood  next.  He  was  as  good 
of  body  as  any  horse  in  the  class  and  put  up  a 
nice  show  when  moving;  however,  he  was 
scarcely  as  growthy  as  those  above  him. 

There  were  fifteen  2-year-olds  led  out,  and 
while  they  were  not  of  as  uniformly  good  quality 
as  the  3-year-olds,  still  when  it  is  remembered 
that  they  were  all  American-bred  colts  the  class 
must  be  credited  with  being  a  good  one.  The 
tail  end  of  the  group  fagged  out  just  a  trifle 
more  than  it  should  in  a  state  fair  ring.  The 
MacMillan  gray,  Valyor,  was  acceded  the  blue. 
A  black  called  Cononel  from  the  Kelley  stables 
Stood  second.  This  colt  was  shown  thin  and 
green.  He  is  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  and  care 
and  handling  should  make  him  an  invincible 
'3-year-old.  A  gray  belonging  to  Billier,  of 
much  ruggedness  and  drafty  throughout,  was 
rated  third.  He  is  built  close  to  the  ground  and 
possesses  considerable  character  about  his  head 
and  neck.  As  compared  with  the  colt  above,  he 
showed  scarcely  so  strong  a  foreleg.  Another 
black  from  the  Kelley  string  landed  fourth.  He 
is  a  shade  steep  of  croup,  but  stands  on  clean, 
well  supported  limbs. 

Yearlings  generally  prove  to  be  a  good  class 
&t  Lincoln.  This  time  there  were  eight  good, 
growthy  colts  in  tne  line.    Billiter  pulled  the 


top,  with  Rhea  a  close  second.  The  latter  colt 
might  have  headed  the  string  but  for  being  a 
trifle  up  on  his  back  ankles  at  the  time  he  was 
shown.  He  is  a  very  heavy-boned  colt,*  with  a 
strong  top  and  plenty  or  frame  to  make  a 
shapely  2,200-pound  horse  at  maturity.  The 
Billiter  entry  was  scarcely  so  smoothly  turned 
and  might  have  been  a  trifle  deeper  of  flank, 
but  his  cleanness  pulled  him  to  the  top.  Lee 
won  third  on  a  black  of  quality,  but  scarcely 
the  substance  of  the  colts  above,  and  he  also 
secured  fourth,  this  being  on  a  close-knit  gray 
of  smooth  build,  but  scarcely  growthy  enough. 

Mare  classes  were  not  so  strong  as  a  year 
ago  with  the  exception  of  the  2-year-olds.  Of 
these  there  were  fourteen.  The  big,  bltck  Bur- 
dine  from  the  Kerr  stables  headed  the  list  here. 
She  was  third  in  a  strong  class  of  yearlings  in 
1913.  An  extra  well  carried  top,  with  beauti- 
fully joined  neck  and  snoulders,  plus  a  very 
feminine  head,  marks  her  description  above. 
Her  front  limbs  are  placed  squarely  and  her 
feet  are  of  a  shape  and  size  which  should  re- 
main sound  for  years.  Behind  she  should  be  a 
bit  straighter  as  you  view  her  from  the  side, 
although  she  carries  ample  support  just  below 
the  hock  to  brace  the  joint  properly.  MacMil- 
lan's  Greylette,  a  filly  lacKing  in  breediness  and 
style,  but  standing  on  four  sound  limbs  placed 
under  her  body  where  they  should  be,  was  given 
the  red  ribbon.  A  chocolate  gray  of  great  ac- 
tion and  quite  acceptable  stamp  was  placed 
second.  She  outmoved  the  mare  above  and. 
carried  more  scale  and  bone,  but  a  tendency  for 
her  back  to  be  carried  low  detracted  very  much 
from  hersymmetry.  Kerr's '  little  black  Mas- 
cine,  junior  champion  in  the  American-bred 
classes  a  year  ago,  was  rated  in  fourth  place. 
She  is  still  as  smooth  and  tidy  as  at  that  time, 
but  appeared  scarcely  so  growthy  as  the  ones 
above  her. 

In  championship  classes  competition  was 
keen.  The  aged  horse,  however,  was  placed 
over  the  3-year-old  for  senior  honors.  MacMil- 
lan's  2-year-old  was  junior  champion.  In  the 
Percheron  society  specials  Jeun  was  made  grand 
champion  of  the  show  and  3-year-old  Phoenix 
was  declared  winner  of  reserve  honors. 

In  mare  classes  champions  were  somewhat 
easier  to  locate.  The  2-year-old  Burdine  was 
given  the  junior  and  grand  championship,  while 
Kerr's  aged  mare  Fransetta  was  senior  and  re- 
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HILE  one  should  use  care  and  judg- 

Wment  in  expending  money  for 
tools,  buildings,  appliances  or 
conveniences  they  need,  there 
are  many  people  who  make 
their  economies  in  these  lines  very 
expensive.  When  deciding  the 
need  of  something  that  has  appealed  to  you  as 
desirable,  take  every  phase  of  the  subject  under 
consideration  except  "good  luck."  Never  get 
the  idea  that  chance  may  protect  you  where  you 
should  protect  yourself.  It  is  an  expensive 
economy  to  wait  until  after  the  horse  is  stolen 
to  buy  a  lock  for  the  barn. 

I  have  in  mind  one  farmer,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  others,  who  realized  there  ought 
to  be  a  double  fence  between  his  pasture  and  his 
neighbors,  or  some  kind  of  fence  that  would  not 
be  dangerous  when  tr,e  horses  insisted  in  fight- 
ing through  it.  Two  horses  being  practically 
ruined  by  wire  cuts  did  not  suffice  to  convince 
him  that  luck  would  not  protect  him,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  valuable  horse  bled  to  death  from 
a  wound  in  the  leg  that  the  matter  was  attended 
to.  His  loss  was  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
fence,  and  still  the  fence  had  to  be  built. 

A  man  whose  wife  raised  a  good  many  chick- 
ens could  never  see  the  need  of  buying  good  ma- 
terial for  coops.  She  was  expected  to  make  old 
barrels  and  boxes  serve.  She  had  a  regular 
loss,  from  vermin  and  chill,  of  nearly  half  her 
flock  of  young  stock  from  the  time  they  were 
hatched  until  large  enough  to  put  in  the  hen 
house  to  roost.    The  profit  on  these,  if  grown 
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to  maturity,  would  have  built  her  a  splendid 
equipment,  as  would  the  money  expended  for 
feed  for  the  .dead  chickens.  This  same  thing 
goes  on  from  year  to  year,  and  no  arguments 
can  convince  him.  His  mother  got  along  very 
well  with  boxes  and  barrels,  so  he  thinks  his 
wife  ought  to. 

Another  farmer  who  had  a  splendid  herd  of 
grade  cattle,  when  range  was  good  and  the  coun- 
try new  in  Oklahoma,  just  after  the  opening, 
and  when  the  wheat  fields  supplied  good  winter 
pasturage,  never  provided  any  winter  feed  ex- 
cept the  wheat  strawstacks.  When  the  range 
ceased  to  be  of  value,  most  of  the  land  being 
under  cultivation,  he  still  depended  on  his  wheat 
Straw  and  growing  wheat  fields.  In  one  winter, 
when  the  wheat  fields  had  not  made  much 
growth,  he  lost  fifteen  head  of  cows,  and  many 
more  lost  their  calves.  Feed  could  not  be  pur- 
chased, and  before  his  cattle  could  get  grass 
enough  to  eat  they  had  become  so  weak  they 
could  hardly  get  up  when  down,  and  he  had  let 
them  pasture  the  wheat  crop  so  close  that  he 
failed  to  get  half  the  average  crop  of  the  local- 
ity. He  was  certain  there  would  not  be  two 
such  seasons  in  succession,  so  the  same  thing 
was  repeated  the  next  year,  and  when  his  herd 
went  on  grass  again  it  took  them  all  summer  to 
regain  lost  strength  and  they  put  on  very  little 
flesh. 

This  year  he  sowed  millet,  planted  kafir  and 


cane  and  secured  a  meadow  to  mow  for  hay. 
He  also  had  a  good  stack  of  oats  straw,  so  his 
cattle  hal 1  plenty  of  roughness,  but  they  never 
again  were  pointed  out  by  passers  by  as  a  good 
herd  of  grade  Shorthorns.  They  were  stunted 
and  dwarfed  and  scraggy,  and  he  had  lost  heart 
in  them  to  such  an  extent  that  he  sold  them  for 
very  little  more  than  the  mortgage  he  placed  on 
them  to  buy  feed  the  years  he  raised  none. 

Thus  it  goes  all  along  the  line.  Probably 
a  bolt  is  missing  from  the  harvester  and  it  was 
not  noticed  until  you  had  hitched  to  it,  or  it  may 
have  come  out  in  using.  It  would  take  a  couple 
of  hours  of  your  time  or  the  hired  man's  to  go 
to  town.  Time  costs  money  now,  and  there  is 
a  chance  that  by  wiring  up  you  can  carry  it 
through,  as  the  strain  is  not  great  on  that  par- 
ticular part  Thus  you  argue  yourself  into 
staking  your  machine,  or  at  least  many  times 
the  amount  of  repairs  now  demanded,  and  a  day 
or  two  of  time  from  the  harvest  field  waiting  for 
the  repairs,  all  on  the  chance  that  the  weak  part 
will  not  give  way  in  the  field  and  cause  a  gen- 
eral smash-up  of  the  machine.  Your  horse  runs 
a  nail  in  its  foot  and  you  fully  realize  the  clan- 
ger of  such  a  wound.  You  know  you  ought  to 
have  it  attended  to,  but  veterinary  services  come 
high  and  lots  of  horses  have  run  nails  in  their 
feet  and  never  been  the  worse  for  it,  so  you 
stake  the  value  of  your  horse  on  the  chance  he 
will  escape  lockjaw,  and  probably  lose  him.  We 
are  all  gamblers  by  nature,  the  instinct  being 
born  in  us,  and  it  is  a  strong  man  who  can  effec- 
tually master  it. 
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Wasn't  it  Ben  Franklin  who  said, 
"A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned"? 
Now  comes  along  a  wiser  man  even 
than  Franklin.  "A  penny  saved,"  he 
says,  "may  he  a  nickel  lost.  All  de- 
pends upon  how  it  was  saved." 


Some  people  evidently  do  not  really 
want  to  have  their  advice  taken.  In 
one  of  the  most  shoddy  looking  and 
poorest  printed  "family"  papers  that 
is  admitted  to  the  mails,  we  read  in 
an  article  in  regard  to  care  of  the 
eyes,  "Avoid  poorly  printed  books 
with  poor  paper  and  poor  type." 


The  men  who  have  allowed  alfalfa, 
clover,  sugar  beets  and  other  crops 
to  mature  seed  are  either  wise  or 
fortunate.  A  good  many  of  us  are 
going  to  be  surprised  when  we  come 
to  buy  seeds  for  the  coming  year  to 
find  how  hard  they  are  to  get  and 
how  high  the  prices  are. 


Unless  the  runts  can  be  "brought 
out  of  the  kinks"  soon  after  they  are 
noticeable  in  the  herd,  it  is  best  to 
put  them  in  a  pen  by  themselves  and 
crowd  them  a  few  weeks,  selling 
'  them  at  the  first  opportunity,  as 
they  make  too  slow  gains  for  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed;  and  be- 
sides, these  weak,  scrubby  fellows 
are  the  very  first  ones  to  contract 
any  disease  infesting  the  country. 


Live  stock  raising  is  an  important 
industry  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
they  are  breeding  some  splendid 
specimens  of  pure-bred  stock  out 
there.  Perhaps  one  thing  that  has 
given  such  an  impetus  to  the  raising 
of  fine  stock  in  this  district  may  be 
found  in  the  Pacific  International 
Live  Stock  exposition,  which  is  held 
in  Portland  December  7-12.  They 
offer  over  $15,000  in  cash  premiums 
and  yet  make  no  entry  charge  for 
fees,  stall  room  or  admission. 


Too  Busy  to  Read 

The  man  who  thinks  his  time  is  too 
valuable  to  waste  upon  reading  ar- 
ticles relating  to  his  business  is  not 
the  man  who  makes  a  success  in  life. 
"He  is  a  familiar  type,"  says  Print- 
ers' Ink,  "the  fretful,  fussy  man  who 
imagines  that  he  is  about  the  busiest 
fellow  in  town.  He  often  dumps  in 
the  waste  basket  unwrapped  copies 
of  business  or  technical  magazines 
that  contain  valuable  articles  bear- 
ing directly  on  his  problems.  He 
fondly  believes  that  he  is  too  busy 
practicing  to  bother  with  what  others 
are  preaching. 

"The  trouble  with  this  type  of  man 
is  that  he  has  not  learned  that  the 
real  executive  is  the  man  who  so 
plans  his  work  as  to  leave  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  for  reading  and 
planning. 

"There  are  shoals  and  breakers 
ahead  and  when  the  accumulation  of 
new  ideas  cease,  the  man  who  de- 
clares he  has  no  time  to  read  is  un- 
consciously advertising  his  small  cal- 
iber, his  slavery  to  detail,  his  ar- 
rested development." 

This  is  as  true  of  the  farmer  as  it 
is  of  the  merchant.  One  life  is  too 
short  a  time  in  which  to  make  every 
experiment.  Only  by  profiting  by 
other  people's  failures  and  successes 
can  we  advance  quickly.  And  the 
farm  and  trade  papers  are  the  medi- 
ums by  which  reports  of  these  experi- 
ments are  spread. 

Doss  It  Pay  to  Raise  Corn? 

Yes,,  it  pays  to  raise  corn  from  the 
general  standpoint  of  the  corn  pro- 
ducer. It  pays  to  raise  corn  as  a 
feed  crop  to  be  fed  out  on  the  farm 
to  the  farm  animals.  Sometimes, 
but  not  always,  it  pays  to  raise  corn 
to  be  fed  out  to  the  feed  yard  ani- 
mals, bought  in  the  stocker  markets 
of  the  country,  to  be  finished  for  the 
beef,  pork  and  mutton  supply.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  the 
marketing  of  the  corn  crop  through 
the  feed  yard  always  pays.  There 
are  many  contingencies  entering 
into  the  feeding  of  live  stock  for  the 
fat  market  that  influence  for  or 
against  a  profitable  sale  of  the  feed 
used  in  this  way. 

The  feeding  of  live  stock  in  the 
sense  of  fattening  for  their  slaughter 
is  more  or  less  speculative.  The 
fluctuations  in  prices  of  meat-pro- 
ducing animals  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producer  and  cannot  be 
governed  at  all  times;  in  fact,  it  is 
scarcely  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
the  feeder  can  exert  any  influence 
over  the  market  that  will  result  in 
his  increasing  prices  or  holding 
prices  up. 

It  pays  also  to  raise  corn  for  the 
elevator  trade,  for  the  commercial 
markets  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
this  takes  the  product  off  the  farm, 
but  not  any  more  so  than  in  oats, 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  other  grain 
or  seed  crops.  The  wheat  is  always 
sold  off  the  farm,  the  straw  left;  the 
corn  is  sold  and  the  stalks  left,  and 
yet  in  this  act  no  one  has  accused 
the  farmer  of  insanity,  because  he 
did  not  feed  his  wheat  on  the  farm  in 
place  of  selling  it  to  the  grain  trade. 

It  is  the  diversified  uses  to  which 
corn  can  be  put  that  has  popularized 
it  as  a  farm  crop.  The  farmer, 
when  he  plans  to  plant,  his  corn  acre- 
age each  spring,  dons  not  necessarily 
have  to  decide  beforehand  how  he  is 


going  to  market  it  He  knows  that 
he  has  a  safe,  sure,  merchantable 
crop  when  it  is  matured  and  in  the 
crib.  It  is  easily  stored  and  may  be 
carried  over  winter  without  any  spe- 
cial danger  of  damage.  It  is  a  crop 
of  many  uses  and  demands.  There 
is  no  other  crop  that  equals  it  in  this 
respect.  In  a  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing sense  it  is  needed  by  the 
millions,  the  distillers,  the  manufac- 
turers of  food  and  feed  products  of 
every  conceivable  kind.  The  low 
grade  and  damaged  grain  is  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  denatured  alco- 
hol. There  is  practically  no  loss  in 
the  commercial  crop  by  lack  of  con- 
dition. Its  greatest  value,  however, 
is  to  the  breeder  of  cattle,  where  the 
fertility  is  kept  on  the  farm  and 
there  is  no  chance  of  loss  in  the 
gamble  of  buying  high-priced  feeders 
and  then  selling  the  finished  cattle 
at  a  low  price- 


Fall  Feed  Prospects 

The  discouraging  features  of  dry 
summer  weather  very  frequently 
wind  up  with  the  most  flattering 
prospects  for  an  abundance  of  fall 
pasture.  This  situation  may  be  said 
to  exist  now  over  a  very  large  area 
of  the  farming  and  grazing  country 
of  the  west  and  middle  west  states. 
Good  rains  have  fallen  quite  gener- 
ally over  this  country,  and  the  re- 
sults are  being  reported  of  rapid 
grass  growth  everywhere.  Hill  and 
valley,  meadow  and  pasture,  are 
springing  into  new  life,  and  carpets 
of  green  are  developing  at  a  rate 
never  excelled  by  the  month  of  May. 
The  autumn  shower  has  usually  been 
a  down-pour  of  rain,  in  many  in- 
stances approaching  destructive 
cloud  bursts,,  but  on  the  whole  a 
blessing  to  the  dry  districts,  where 
pastures  had  become  short  and  in- 
sufficient for  grazing. 

The  present  outlook  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  abundance  of  fall  pasture 
that  will  be  the  means  of  cheapening 
winter  feed  for  the  farm  and  range 
stock;  a  condition  that  will  add  in- 
creased interest  to  the  present  desire 
to  buy  and  own  more  cattle.  The 
outlook  for  higher  prices  in  beef  cat- 
tle has  created  a  country  demand  for 
last  spring's  calves  that  seems  to 
have  no  limit.  The  bidding  for  a 
good  grade  of  beef-bred  calves  for 
October  delivery  has  attained  $3  5 
per  head  in  Nebraska.  The  calf  mar- 
ket may  be  said  to  be  within  the 
range  of  $25  to  $35,  with  plenty  of 
buyers  from  among  the  cattle  raisers 
and  cattle  feeders  who  are  willing  to 
buy  and  hold  or  buy  and  feed. 

The  abundance  of  corn,  silage,  al- 
falfa and  hay,  supplemented  by  a 
big  growth  of  fall  pasture  makes  the 
calf  a  very  tempting  object  for  crop 
storage. 


We  saw  a  picture  the  other  day 
showing  a  farm  house  in  ruins.  It 
had  been  the  property  of  a  Belgian 
farmer.  One  night  he  retired,  the 
owner  of  several  valuable  horses,  a 
fine  herd  of  Holsteins,  wide  fields 
with  ripening  crops  and  a  comfort- 
able home.  When  morning  dawned 
these  had  all  been  swept  away.  And 
there  are  thousands  in  Europe  who 
have  had  the  same  experience. 


Lord  Bacon  wrote,  "Books  do  give 
forth  directions  too  much  at  large 
unless  they  be  bounded  in  by  experi- 
ence." 


New  Blood  in  Herds 

The  mixing  of  breeds,  or  what  is 
more  commonly  termed  cross-breed 
ing,  is  not  a  safe  or  profitable  ven- 
ture. In  the  first  place,  it  destroy.- 
the  breed  character  of  the  animals 
produced.  It  would  be  impossible 
by  breeding  from  this  produce  to  get 
back  to  the  quality  of  animals  used 
as  a  starting  point,  no  matter  how 
hard  the  effort.  You  have  started 
on  the  road  for  the  production  of 
scrubs. 

Intensive  breeding,  free  from 
close  inbreeding,  is  responsible  for 
the  high  standard  of  our  pure  bred 
animals.  The  mixing  of  breeds  is 
claimed,  by  its  advocates,  to  be  an 
advantage,  occasionally,  invigorating 
and  strengthening  the  constitutional 
properties  in  the  animal.  This  may 
be  the  result,  but  the  same  results 
can  be  obtained  within  the  blood 
lines  of  the  breed  aimed  to  be  im- 
proved. 

Cross-breeding  is  a  sure  source  of 
destroying  established  family  char- 
acteristics of  breed  that  it  has  taken 
generations  to  create  and  bring  up  to 
a  high  degree  of  excellence-  This  de- 
struction of  type  and  sameness  in  the 
family  of  any  special  breed  is  a  seri- 
ous matter.  The  uniform  herd  has 
a  convincing  influence  associated 
with  it  that  is  fascinating  to  the  eye 
of  the  stock  fancier;  it  sells  animals 
when  all  else  fails.  Does  this  mixing 
of  breeds  prove  of  lasting  advantage, 
or  does  it  revert  to  injury  in  later 
results?  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
practical  breeder,  a  breeder  of  intel- 
ligence and  recognized  good  judg- 
ment, who  would  endorse  or  recom- 
mend such  a  course  to  the  owner  of 
pure  bred  stock  of  any  kind. 

The  purchase  of  a  good  sire  of  the 
same  breed,  if  intelligently  selected, 
will  instill  vigor  and  correct  weak- 
nesses, just  as  certainly  as  the  intro- 
duction of  a  sire  of  different  breed. 
If  the  breeders  of  stock  who  are  fail- 
ing in  getting  good  results  in  their 
breeding  operations,  and  who  are 
thereby  weakening  their  herds  or 
flocks,  would  employ  a  skillful 
breeder  to  select  sires  for  them, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  mixing 
breeds,  and  the  talk  of  breeds  run- 
ning out  and  degenerating  would 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

There  are  many  swine  raisers, 
sheep  raisers  and  cattle  raisers  who 
have  no  fixed  type  or  breed  of  ani- 
mal in  their  mind.  They  are  ready 
to  buy  a  sire  of  one  breed  this  year 
and  turn  him  in  with  their  herd; 
next  year  they  will  try  another  breed, 
and  so  on  until  they  lose  breed  col- 
ors and  characteristics  and  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  entire  stock. 
This  class  of  stockmen  are  the  pro- 
moters of  the  scrub,  and  so  long  as 
they  persist  in  their  practice  of  in- 
discriminate use  of  sires  of  various 
breeds,  there  will  be  scrub  stock. 
Uniformity  in  a  herd  is  a  strong  fea- 
ture in  values.  It  is  an  attractive 
feature  to  buyers,  and  the  pleasing 
of  a  buyer's  fancy  is  half  the  bar- 
gain in  making  a  sale.  Select  the 
breed  that  most  nearly  suits  your 
fancy,  and  when  started  stick  to  the 
breed  and  strive  to  improve  it  by 
careful  selection  of  sires. 


Belgium  last  year  exported  28,000 
horses.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
came  to  the  United  States.  There 
will  be  a  big  shortage  this  year  to  be 
made  up. 
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First  Hand  5tock  Production 

What  better  advice  can.  be  given 
the  farmer  at  this  time  than  to  lay 
in  as  liberal  a  supply  of  breeding- 
stock  as  he  has  feed  to  carry  over  to 
next  spring?  Prices  are  going  to 
advance  along  all  lines  of  farm  ani- 
mals— horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 
Prices  for  breeding  stock  must  go 
higher  and  higher,  until  the  female 
calf  will  pay  better  as  a  cow  than  to 
be  sold  as  a  calf  for  veal.  This  is 
the  only  logical  solution  to  the 
query,  "What  can  be  done  to  stop 
the  slaughter  of  the  heifer  calves 
that  we  may  be  able  to  increase  the 
beef  cattle  population  of  the  coun- 
try?" As  long  as  the  calf  offers  the 
greatest  money  incentive  to  the  pro- 
ducer the  dealer  will  get  the  calf, 
and  the  herd-building  industry  will 
lag  and  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demands. 

This  principle  holds  good  in  all 
hinds  of  meat-producing  animals.  It 
is  true  in  the  increase  of  the  flock. 
The  choice  young  ewe  lambs  should 
always  be  set  aside  for  future  breed- 
ing purposes-  This  is  the  only  way 
that  improvement  in  quality  can  be 
attained.  The  breeding  of  stock  is 
surely  a  money-making  proposition 
at  this  time.  New  herds  and  flocks 
are  being  started  and  old  ones  re- 
plenished, and  to  an  extent  made 
new.  This  is  a  good  time  to  cull  out 
all  undesirable  animals  and  replace 
them  with  better  ones.  The  owning 
and  breeding  of  higher  class  animals 
each  year  is  one  of  the  means  of 
money-making  on  the  farm.  It  is 
conceded  generally  that  good  stock 
can  be  bred  cheaper  on  the  farm  than 
bought  and  placed  there.  It  is  the 
natural  way  among  farmers  and  land 
owners  to  produce  and  sell  to  the 
feeder,  dealer,  trader  and  consumer. 
Become  a  producer  from  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  term.  Buy  only 
what  the  farm  needs,  must  have,  but 
cannot  successfully  or  profitably 
produce. 

Substitutes  for  Pasture 

The  feeding  season  will  soon  be 
here  on  many  farms;  in  fact,  it 
scarcely  ceases  on  some  farms.  The 
realization  of  the  need  of  feeds  has 
not  been  sufficiently  brought  to  the 
attention  of  many  farmers  and  stock 
raisers,  so  dependent  are  they  on  the 
grass,  the  pasture  of  the  spring,  the 
summer  and  the  autumn  seasons. 
As  long  as  grass  supplies  the  daily 
demand  of  the  farm  animals  there  is 
little  concern  or  care  as  to  the  bal- 
anced ration  or  what  the  cow  is  to 
have  for  her  next  feed.  From  the 
kindness  of  Providence  there  is  sup- 
plied in  the  pasture  grasses  about 
the  best  balanced  ration  that  has 
been  formulated,  so  far  as  discov- 
ered and  introduced  to  the  public. 
But  this  feed  has  its  season  of  luxu- 
riance of  growth  and  supply,  and 
substitutes  must  be  introduced  to 
take  its  place.    What  shall  they  be? 

Dry  cured  feeds  have  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  been  regarded  as  the 
proper  winter  substitute  for  the  suc- 
culent pastures.  Cured  grasses  are 
the  main  feed  for  winter  use,  and 
when  intelligently  handled  have  no 
equal-  There  is  a  demand,  however, 
for  variety,  even  with  the  grasses  in 
their  green  state,  and  this  demand 
becomes  greater  with  the  animate  as 
the  cured  grasses  show  damage  and 
injury  by  neglect  or  improper  meth- 


ods of  curing  them  for  feed. 
The  greener  and  nearer  the  grass 
conditions  the  hay  can  be  cut  and 
cured,  the  better  it  satisfies  the  ani- 
mal appetite.  The  tendency  is  to 
get  nearer  and  nearer  the  require- 
ments of  the  animal,  because  this  has 
been  found  most  profitable.  It  is 
not  so  much  what  the  animal  can  be 
forced  to  eat  as  what  it  can  be  fed 
t-  induce  gain  and  profit.  When 
all  owners  and  feeders  of  farm  ani- 
mals get  down  to  this  practical  prop- 
osition of  feed  supply  there  will  then 
be  crops  grown  and  feed  supplies  put 
away  for  the  winter  us.  that  will  as 
nearly  as  may  be  take  the  place  of 
the  pasture  grasses. 

The  silo  must  eventually  come  into 
such  general  use  as  to  provide 
largely  for  this.  It  is  one  of  the 
means  of  supplying  a  substitute  for 


the  herbage  of  the  pasture.  The  use 
of  vegetable  crops  of  the  various 
kinds  which  have  keeping  qualities 
that  will  justify  their  storage  in  root 
cellars  or  caves  made  for  the  purpose 
offers  a  solution  in  part  to  the  better 
wintering  of  farm  animals. 

The  winter  shrinkage  that  is  so 
generally  found  among  the  animals 
on  most  farms  is  the  greatest  source 
of  loss  in  connection  with  farm  op- 
erations- This  loss  alone  amounts 
to  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
each  state  that  is  to  any  considerable 
extent  engaged  in  the  live  stock  bus- 
iness. It  will  pay  to  grow  and 
harvest  feed  crops  that  will  hold  up 
the  flesh  and  health  conditions  that 
the  animals  acquire  while  on  grass. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  annual 
souvenir  edition    of    the  Hereford 


Journal.  This  issue  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  man  who  is  inter- 
ested in  this  breed.  It  contains  a 
short  history  of  the  breed  and  gives 
much  interesting  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  leading  Hereford  breed- 
ers of  the  present  day,  as  well  as 
pictures  of  champions,  past  and  pres- 
ent,, and  articles  in  regard  to  them. 


Large  crop  losses  are  prophesied 
by  the  government  next  year  from 
the  white  grub.  This  is  the  imma- 
ture form  of  the  May  beetle  or  June 
bug.  Where  these  insects  have  been 
numerous  during  the  last  two  years 
farmers  are  urged  to  plow  their 
fields  in  September  or  October  and 
turn  hogs,  turkeys  or  chickens  in 
onto  the  freshly  plowed  ground.  This 
is  especially  important  where  pota- 
toes or  corn  are  to  be  planted. 


Tire  Attacks 

Which  Goodyears  are  Best  Fitted  to  Resist 


The  Fiercest  Four 

These  are  the  four  chief  tire  troubles: 

Rim-Cuts        Loose  Treads 
Blow-Outs  Punctures 

Note,  for  your  own  sake,  how  Good- 
years  meet  them  in  ways  exclusive  to  these 
tires. 


Rim -cuts  are  impossible  in  Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut'tires.  We  control  the  way — 
the  only  feasible  way — to  prevent  it. 

Blow-outs — most  of  them — occur  in  weak 
spots,  due  to  wrinkled  fabric.  We  remove 
this  cause  by  our  "On-Air"  cure,  which  no 
one  else  employs/ 

Loose  treads  are  combated  by  a  patent 
method,  which  creates  in  each  tire  hun- 
dreds of  large  rubber 
rivets. 

Punctures  and  skid- 
ding are  best  met  by 
our  exclusive  All- 
Weather  tread.  It  is 
tough  and  double- 
thick.  The  grips  are 
deep,  sharp,  resistless. 


GoodByear 

&r    AKRON,  OHIO. 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All -Weather Treadsor Smooth 


Yet  the  tread — flat  and  regular — runs  as 
smoothly  as  plain  treads. 

No  tire  ever  built  offers  one  of  these 
features  save  the  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
tire. 

It's  Up  to  You 

These  things  mean  safety,  strength, 
endurance.  They  mean  maximum  mileage 
and  minimum  trouble. 

Getting  them  depends  on  you,  for  any 
dealer  will  supply  you  Goodyear  tires. 
And  at  less  than  usual  tire  prices  because 
of  our  mammoth  output. 

Countless  men  do  get  them,  and  tell 
other  men  to  get  them.    More  men  now 
buy  Goodyears  than  buy  any  other  tire. 
Please  remember  these  things  when  you 
next  buy  tires.  Don't 
trust  to   hick.  Don't 
think   that    tires  are 
much  alike. 


The  only  way  to 
save  tire  troubles  is  to 
buy  tires  that  combat 
them. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Chie*  Write  U«  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 
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The  General 
sayss- 

Eggs  are  eggs — when  your  hens 
don't  lay.  A  warm  chicken  house 
encourages  the  hens. 
Make  the  roof — and  sides  too — of 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

— The  label  guarantees  it  for  15 
years — the  three  biggest  mills  in 
the  roofing  industry  are  behind 
that  label. 

No  roofing  "tests"  can  give  you  that 
assurance. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 

Hoofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.,    -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing-. 


The  "CAMP"  Hydiaulic  Grain  Dump 
and  Elevator  is  the  most  simple  made.  Has 
o:ily  I  -5  the  mechanism  or  parts  of  others. 
Practically  all  gears,  chains,  worm  screws, 
etc.,  are  eliminated.  Ha$  continuous  drag 
chain  (or  elevator  and  hopper — cannot 
buckle.  The  Hydraulic  Jack  is  the  only 
one  made  that  requires  no  power  or  friction- 
brake  when  lowering  wagon. 
Do  not  buy  a  grain  dump  until  you  in- 
vestigate the  wonderful  "CAMP"  machine. 
Manufacturers  of  Portable  and  Station- 
ary Cup  Elevators  and  Hydraulic  Jacks. 

CAMP  BROS.  &  CO. 

WASHINGTON, 
ILLINOIS. 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  1^ 
k  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made — SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  87  MORTON,  ILL- 


Silos  in  the   Ranch  Country 

What  Farmers  Near  Alliance  Think  of  Them 


A  Pit  Silo  Under  Construction  by  William  Mundt 


THE  Commercial  club  of  Alli- 
ance, Neb.,  realizing  the 
value  of  the  silo  and  the 
desirability  of  getting  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  Box  Butte 
county  more  familiar  with  this  very 
useful  part  of  the  general  farm 
equipment,  planned  and  carried  out 
on  July  27  and  28  a  very  successful 
silo  excursion  demonstration. 

Accompanying  the  farmers  on  this 
trip  were  Prof.  W.  C.  Andreas  of  the 
Nebraska  Agricultural  college,  F.  W. 
Chase  of  Pawnee  county,  Nebraska, 
a  farmer  having  had  years  of  prac- 


Bolster  Springs 


nakeany  wagon  a  tprinzwagorj.  Prevent^ 
image  to  efgf, fault,  etc.,  on  toad  to  market.  Soon 
ve  coat— produce  brings  more — wagon  lasts  longer. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Very  resilient  and  durable.   The  standard  springs  ol 
America  since  1889.  40  sizes— fit  any  wagon —  ' 
sustain  load  up  to  S  tons.   II  not  at  dealer's, 
write  us.     Catalog  and  fistlul  of  prooi  free. 
HARVEY  SPRING  CO..  762  -nth SI.,    RACINE,  WIS. 


GUARANTEED 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


imuioi  "Detroit"  k«k»mi«  KnBino.  is  days' 

FREE  Trial,  profM  kerosene  ch^apost  fuel.  If 
» %\  i  r,"i,  pay  low  all  prlco  ovor  (riven ;  If  not,  pay 
nothing.  Nowadfl.  no  evaporation,  no  explosion. 
Two  pints  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  3  pints  gasoline. 
Bond  for  TREE  Catalogue.  Don't  buy  an  en- 
glno  till  you  Investigate  this  grand  ofTor.  Write! 

DETROIT  ENGINE  WORKS 
372  Bellevue  Av«.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Silo  and  New  Barn  on  the  Schili  Farm 


tical  experience  feeding  silage;  C.  S. 
Hawk,  farm  demonstrator  of  Dawes 
county;  J.  B.  Lampson,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  Burlington  system,  and 
E.  Z.  Russell,  associate  editor  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

The  start  was  made  from  the  Com- 
mercial club  headquarters  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Seventeen 
automobiles  filled  with  farmers  and 
a  few  business  men  made  the  first 
stop  at  L.  J.  Schill's.  Mr.  Schili  but 
recently   moved    onto    his  present 


place.  A  silo  was  built  the  first 
year.  A  large  barn  is  now  being 
built  adjoining  the  silo.  Mr.  Chase 
spoke  here  about  the  general  use  of 
silage,  answering  many  questions 
asked  by  the  interested  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

The  next  stop  was  at  E.  W.  Grigg's 
farm.  Mr.  Grigg  has  a  nice  bunch 
of  Holstein  cows  and  is  paying  par 
ticular  attention  to  dairying.  Mr 
Grigg  is  a  renter,  but  to  show  what 
he  thinks  of  a  silo  and  silage  as  a 
feed  we  need  but  to  say  that  he  is  at 
once  going  to  rebuild  his  silo,  which 
was  recently  blown  down  in 
a  severe  storm. 

The  silo  received  another 
boost  at  the  home  of  Gott- 
lieb Sidler  northeast  of 
town.  Mr.  Sidler  said  peo- 
ple laughed  at  him  when  he 
built  his  silo;  told  him  si- 
lage is  good  only  for  cattle; 
that  it  would  kill  horses  and 
told  him  he  was  foolish. 
However,  he  says  that  silage 
has  proved  even  more  than 
silo  promoters  had  claimed. 
He  says  it  is  the  best  feed 
for  cattle  that  he  knows  of; 
that  his  horses  are  alive  and 
thriving  on  it;  that  calves 
eat  a  whole  lot  of  it  and  that 
his  chickens  feed  on  it  and 
lay  the  year  round.  He  es- 
timated the  cost  of  filling 
his  100-ton  silo  at  65  cents 
per  ton  during  an  ordinary 
season  and  says  he  feeds 
about  twenty  pounds  daily  to  horses 
and  cattle. 

A  practical  lesson  in  cow  judging 
was  given  at  the  Frank  Baur  farm, 
Prof.  Andreas  showing  the  important 
points  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  selecting  a  dairy  cow. 

The  next  stop  to  many  of  us  was 
the  most  important  one  of  the  day. 
Lunch  at  the  home  of  E.  D.  Blair  was 
enjoyed  to  the  limit.  Mr.  Blair  has 
a  silo  in  wr-'"*'  was  some  silage  from 
filling  in  1912.  The  quality  was 
good-    It  was  brought  out  here  that 


Part  of  the  Autos  in  the  Trip  and   SUo  at  1<\  beidler's 


¥  TERE'Sthelow  down  spreader 
*•  *  with  the  big  drive  wheels. 
The  beater  and  all  driving  parts 
are  on  the  rear  axle.  That 
means  no  clutches  to  give  trou- 
ble, no  chains  to  break  or  to  get 
out  of  line;  it  means  less  than 
half  the  parts  heretofore  used 
on  the  simplest  spreader. 

Only  hip  high  to  the  top.  Easy 
to  load.  You  see  where  to  place 
each  forkful.  The  result  is  an 
even  load  that  spreads  uni- 
formly. 

Light  draft  because  the  beater 
runs  on  roller  bearings  and  the 
center  of  the  load  is  compara- 
tively near  the  team.  Staunch, 
strong  and  easy  to  operate. 

See  the  John  Deere,  the 
Spreader  with  the  Beater  on 
the  Axle.  Sold  by  John  Deere 
dealers  everywhere.  Send  for 
beautiful  booklet,  also  for 

"Farm  Manures  and 
Fertilizers"  FREE 

A  Book  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  soil 
expert.  It  tells  the  value  of  manure, 
how  it  should  be  stored,  and  how  ap- 
plied to  the  land  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  You  can  get  both  books  free 
when  you  write  about  John  Deere 
Spreaders  by  asking  for  package  No. 
Y  15 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


If  You  Want  a  SquareJ 
Deal  Write  Us 

We  want  you  to  know  about 
Square  Deal  l  ence:  why  ItV 
better,  why  it  will  last 
longer,  why  it  costs 
less  to  put  up.  why 
it  stays  trim 
and  tight 
the  year 


'round. 


Write 
U*  —  get 

our  Square 
Deal  Catalog 
which  tells  how 
V   we  prepare  the  steel, 
y    draw  it  into  wire  and 
make  it  into  fence  that 
will  last.  We  will  also  send 
'   land  owners  FREE  (if  you 
have  not  had  a  copy)  Ropp's 
»4ew  Calculator  which  gives  the 
y  answer  to  any  farming  problem. 
BOTH  BOOKS  FREE  if  you  write 
AT  ONCE. 

)  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
1629  Industrial  St.      Peoria,  III. 


Free  Book  Tells  Ho.v 

Trapping  Is  profitable, 
pleasant,  healthful  work.  Far 
bearing  animals  are  plentiful 
on  most  f arms.  Spare  time 
night  and  morning  is  enough. 
Write  today  forffre*  book  tell- 
ing when  and  where  to  trap;  kind 
of  traps  and  bait  to  use;  bow  tore- 
move  and  prepare  skins:  alao  trap- 
ping laws  of  U .  S>  and  Canada, 
pprp  Send  postal  today  for 
Hlfr  free  catalog*  of  trapa  and 
■  auppliea.   Every  article 

trappers  neod.  Prices  the  lowest. 
Write  for  freo  book  without  delay. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE 
355  Fur  Exchang*  Building 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO..  U.  S.  A. 


STOCKMEN— ATTENTION 

We  have  thousands  of  acres  Mouse  River  T^oop 
lands  for  sole  large  or  small  fruits  $25  to  t'\0  p  r 
acre,  $2  per  acre  down,  balance  20  annual  pay- 
ments, t'unlimlted  supply  hay,  pasture  and  pure 
water.  Good  markets,  churches,  schools.  C'ome  and 
tee  the  fine  alfalfa, corn  and  cattle.  Fate  refunded 
purchasers.  Write  for  special  H.  IR.  rates  and  book- 
let.   Northern  Tradlnc  Co..  Owners.  Towner,  N.  D. 

RICH,  BI..ACK,  RED  RIVER  VAXJUKT  farms 
at  local  prices.  We  Rrow  corn,  clover  nnd 
alfalfa  successfully.  Write  for  Blue  nook.  Wil- 
liam McRoberts,   Casselton.    N.  D. 
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COME  UP  INTO  THE 

Northern  Pacific 
Country 

Minnesota,  North  Dakota 
Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon 

This  northern  tier  of  states  offers  a 
healthful  and  invigorating  climate; 
the  best  crop  records  and,  in  all 
respects,  the  best  opportunities  in 
the  West.  Excellent  land  may  still 
be  bought  at  low  prices  and  on  reason- 
able terms.  Values  are  increasing. 
Don't  delay. 

Low  One  Way 
Colonist  Tickets 

On  sale,  daily,  September  24  to  Octo- 
bers, to  points  in  Western  Montana, 
Idaho,    Washington     and  Oregon. 

Round  Trip 
Homeseekers'  Fares 

First  and  third  Tuesdays.  See  the 
abundant  crops  now  being  harvested. 

Write  for  literature  stating  what 
section  most  interests  you. 

L.  J.  B RICHER 

Gen'l  Immigration  Agent 
412  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FORCED  LAND  SALE 
BY  TRUSTEE 

State  of  Colorado,  J 
CHy  and  County  of  Denver.)  BS" 

NOTICE 

is  hereby  given  that  the  CHICAGO 
TITLE  &  TRUST  CO.,  as  TRUSTEE, 
Will  sell  at  FORCED  SALE  in  any 
size  tract  to  suit  purchaser,  54,000 
acres  irrigated  lands,  located  within 
S  to  45  miles  of  Denver,  Colorado. 
Railway  stations,  schools  anad  roads 
jon  the  tract.  Well  settled  neighbor- 
hood. Adjoining  farms  this  year  pro- 
ducing both  winter  and  spring  wheat, 
yielding  40  to  60  bushels  per  acre, 
4  tons  alfalfa  and  other  crops  in  pro- 
portion. Full  paid  up  water  rightri 
included  with  each  sale — abundant 
water.  All  lands  shown  free  by  auto 
from  Denver.  Low  prices,  ten  years' 
time,  6%  interest.  FREE  maps  and 
circulars  mailed  on  request. 

Chicago  Title  &  Trust  Co., 

Trustee, 
743  Ideal  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


Free  Land  Information 

Send  a  two-cent  stamp 
and  find  out  what  you 
want  to  know  about  any 
locality  you  are  interest- 
ed in. 

Tell  us  just  what  the  loca- 
tion is  and  we  can  tell  you 
about  its  crops,  climate,  live 
stock,  government  lands,  etc.. 

This  service  is  free  to  our 
readers.  Address 

Land  Inforrr at  ion  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  f arm  ftunllUa  r«a*  It. 


silage  could  be  kept  indefintely  if 
properly  put  into  the  silo  and  taken 
care  of  as  it  should  be. 

We  found  William  Mundt  making 
a  pit  silo  of  considerable  size,  2  Ox 
40.  It  will  be  cemented  to  the  dirt 
Avhen  completed.  This  country  is 
well  adapted  to  the  building  of  the 
pit  silo.  At  this  place  Mr.  Chase 
spoke  of  the  practicability  of  the  pit 
silo  and  explained  some  of  its  ad- 
vantages, telling  how  to  arrange  for 
removing  the  silage  from  silos  of 
this  type. 

At  Fred  Crawford's  a  pit  silo 
20x32  feet  was  examined.  In  con- 
structing his  silo  Mr.  Crawford  put 
in  a  six-inch  concrete  wall  down  six 
feet,  then  for  about  fifteen  feet  the 
cement  was  plastered  on  the  dirt,  the 
balance  of  the  ^wall  being  the  soil 
rtself.  This  silo  has  been  in  use  two 
years  and  Mr.  Crawford  expressed 
himself  as  being  more  than  pleased 
with  his  experience  in  feeding  silage. 

Mr.  Lampson'  of  the  Burlington 
made  an  interesting  talk  here.  He 
told  of  two  pit  silos,  18x40  feet, 
which  the  railroad  company  is  con- 
structing at  a  cost  of  $12  0  each,  and 
stated  that  he  knew  of  100-ton  silos 
being  built  for  a  total  cost  of  $50. 

W.  J.  Johnson  is  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  bank  or  side-hill 
silo,  the  land  adjoining  his  feed  lots 
being  such  as  to  make  the  putting  in 
of  this  kind  of  a  silo  practical.  At 
Mr.  Johnson's  the  party  disbanded. 

At  every  stop  a  short  talk  was 
made  by  some  of  the  men  of  the 
party  and  interesting  questions  were 
answered  and  discussed. 

These  trips  we  believe  very  bene- 
ficial. The  farmer  having  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  silo  or  the 
value  of  silage  as  a  feed  finds  out 
what  he  wants  to  know  from  the 
man  who  is  using  silage  in  his  own 
locality  and  gets  practical  knowl- 
edge from  men  who  have  made  the 
subject  a  study  for  years. 

The  Alliance  Commercial  club  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  its  push  and 
energy  in  arranging  and  carrying 
cat  this  trip.  They  are  broad 
enough  to  see  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmer  must  come  before  their 
prosperity  is  possible.  Much  credit 
for  this  successful  trip  is  due  to  W. 
D.  Fisher,  the  untiring  secretary  of 
the  Commercial  club.  A  recent  let- 
ter from  Mr-  Fisher  says  that  at 
least  five  silos  are  now  being  built 
as  a  result  of  the  trip.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  the  start  was  made  from 
Hemmingford.  Stops  were  made  at 
the  farms  of  C.  E.  Wiltsey,  Barney 
Halbur,  Emory  Abley,  W.  M.  Robin- 
son, P.  K.  Christensen  and  Chris 
Hansen.  There  were  not  quite  as 
many  cs-rs  out  the  second  day,  but 
the  members  of  the  party  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  silo  ques- 
tion. 

The  territory  covered  in  these  two 
trips  is  not  what  is  termed  a  good 
corn  country.  However,  corn  of 
good  quality  is  raised,  the  stalks  not 
being  so  large  as  is  raised  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state.  The  corn 
raised  here  will  certainly  make  the 
best  of  silage  and  we  look  for  a  very 
general  use  of  the  silo  in  Box  Butte 
county  within  a  short  time. 


Painted  Barns  Mean 
Better  Credit  At  Your  Bank 

•;*«$nv        we^  painted  barn  indicates  a  thrifty  owner — one  who 
knows  the  economy  of  protecting  valuable  property  and  in- 
•3$  creasing  its  life  and  usefulness.    Your  banker  knows  that  paint 
means  prosperity.    It  shows  him  that  you  are  protecting  what 
you  already  have.    Unprotected  lumber  rots,  cracks,  splits  and 
soon  goes  to  ruin.    Protect  your  buildings  with 

LINCOLN 

Barn  and  Roof  Paint 

Insist  on  having  the  "Lincoln"  Paints.    They  are  made  to  last; 
they  have  great  covering  power.  One  gallon  of  "Lincoln"  paint 
will  protect  more  surface  and  look  better  for  a  longer  time. 

Free  Paint  Booklets 

A  postal  card  will  bring  you  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer, 
also  color  samples  and  booklets  telling  about  Lincoln 
^^JtS  A/vo">^      Climatic  Paints  and  Lincoln  Paints  and  Varnishes  for 
im  ■    "^§S.     crery  surface,  new  or  old,  indoors  or  outdoors.  Write 
for  these  Booklets  today.  Address   


Lincoln  Paint  &  Color  Co. 

Dept.  86  Lincoln,  Neb. 

factories: 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Dallas,  Tex. 


tt  is  estimated  that  there  are  37,000  elec- 
tric vehicles  in  use  in  this  country,  of 
which  25,000  are  pleasure  cars.  Chicago 
holds  the  city  record  with  2,S50  vehicles. 


Firebroo  Durante 
Easy  to  a_  ply 


Send  for  free  booklet 
Buildings' 


mm 

Made  from  the  well  known  Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets, 
and  unexcelled  for  lasting  service  and  satisfaction.  Apollo  Best 
Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts,  Silos, 
Tanks,  Cisterns,  Hoofing,  Siding,  and  all  formsof  sheet  metal  work. 
Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  Accept  no  substitute. 
§4  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  BIdg.,  Pittsburgh 


j  High  Priced  Wheat ! 


Will  Surely  Result  From  the  European  War 

There  is  no  better  winter  and  spring  wheat  country, 
both  quality  and  yield  considered,  than  the  Golden  Prairie 
district  of  southeastern  Wyoming.  We  are  owners— not 
agents — and  sell  direct  at  low  prices  and  on  easiest  pos- 
sible terms.  Write  us  for  detailed  literature,  including 
our  celebrated  CROP  PAYMENT  PLAN  whereby  both 
]mncipal  and  interest  are  paid  by  delivery  of  one-half 
crop  raised  each  yar.  • 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  -will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  hds  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  coUection. 
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The  Boy  Who  Studies  Botany 

The  boy  who  studies  botany  will  find  he 
has  at  need 

Advantages  to  make  his  playmates  en- 
vious, indeed; 

No  boy  or  Kill  should  ever  "call  another 
names."  of  course. 

But  learning  and  a  memory  lend  one's 
language  crushing  force. 

The  incident  I  have  to  tell  contains,  I 
fear,  no  moral 

Unless  the  line  above  be  one.  Two  play- 
mates had  a  quarrel. 

Young  Wilfred  studied  botany— he  wasn't 
very  big; 

The  taller,  Joe,  I  grieve  to  say,  had  called 
his  friend  a  pig! 

The  boy  whose  aunt  had  coached  him 
well  in  botany  grew  red. 

"A  pig!  You  say  that  I'm  a  pig?"  indig- 
nantly he  said. 

JHis  lofty  glance  lent  meaning  to  the 
scathing  words  that  follow: 

"At  all  events,  I'm  not  a  gamopetalous 
corolla!" 

The  nonplussed  Joe  could  only  stare  as 
Wilfred  turned  away— 

His  ready  wit  had  left  his  foe  without  a 
word  to  say! 

Observe!  He  was  not  "ca'ling  norues," 
as  only  rude  boys  <Io, 

What  Wilfred  said  to  Joseph  was  indis- 
putably true. 

The  boy  who  studies  botany  will  find  it 

useful,  very, 
In  just  such  an  emergency,  with  such  an 

adversary. 

********* 

A  minor  difficulty,  though,  has  just  oc- 
curred to  me — 

Suppose  the  other  fellow  should  be  study- 
ing chemistry! 

— Robert  Emmet  Ward  in  St.  Nicholas. 

What  a  Walking  Stick  Is 

"My  goodness!"  exclaimed  Rose, 
"what  a  horrible  beast!" 

"What  is  it?"  asKed  Harry. 

"I  thought  it  was  a  little  stick  on 
that  oak  leaf,  but  when  I  picked  it  up 
it  turned  out  to  be  alive." 

"It  was  a  devil's  walking  stick, 
then,"  said  Harry,  "for  they  look  ex- 
actly like  tiny  twigs  and  they  live  in 
the  trees,  especially  oak  trees.  Let's 
find  it  and  take  it  to  Uncle  Jack." 

"Find  it  yourself,"  said  Rose, 
quite  politely,  "I  don't  lilie  its  looks 
or  its  name." 

"It  won't  hurt  you,"  said  Harry, 
"and  I  want  to  add  it  to  my  collec- 
tion of  specimens,  for  it  isn't  a  very 
common  insect.  Here  it  is,  or  an- 
other like  it,  anyhow." 

The  two  children  found  Uncle 
Jack  in  the  dairy  barn,  helping  with 
the  milking,  but  very  willing  to  talk 
as  he  worked. 

"You  are  right  as  to  its  name, 
Harry,"  he  said,  but  that  is  not  a 
very  good  specimen.  Some  of  them 
are  as  much  as  three  inches  long 
and  look  exactly  like  little  twigs, 
with    legs    for    branches.    Most  of 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTED 


best  school  N«w  building,  big  machine  shops.  All  types  ol 
Autos    Electric  starting  and  lighting  systems.  Free  catalogue. 

American  Auto  College,  104  Auto  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


5tory  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  ot  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


them  are  brown,  like  this  one,  but 
they  are  also  gray  and  greenish, 
matching  the  color  of  the  bark  on 
which  they  live." 

"They  are  hard  to  find,"  said 
Harry,  "and  there  don't  seem  to  be 
many  of  them." 

"No,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  there 
are  not,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "for  they 
eat  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  especially 
oaks,  and  if  there  were  many  they 
would  soon  have  the  trees  bare  of 
leaves.  They  are  so  protected  by 
their  shape  and  color  that  even  the 
sharp-eyed  birds  often  pass  them 
by." 

"Do  they  dig  holes  in  the  bark  for 
their  eggs?"  asked  Rose. 

"No,  they  just  drop  them  out  of 
the  trees  onto  the  ground-  They 
are  laid  in  the  autumn  and  lie  hid- 
den by  the  fallen  leaves  all  winter. 
Each  egg  is  shaped  like  a  bean,  only, 
of  course,  much  smaller.  It  is 
black,  with  a  white  stripe  down  one 
side.  At  one  end  it  has  a  hinged 
cover,  like  your  mother's  old  silver 
smelling  salts  bottle,  and  when  the 
little  walking  stick  is  ready  to  come 


out  in  the  spring  it  opens  this  tiny 
door  and  just  walks  out." 

"Really?"  asked  Harry,  who 
sometimes  found  it  hard  to  believe 
all  the  wonderful  things  their  uncle 
told  the  children  about  the  insects 
they  found. 

"Yes,  truly,"  said  Uncle  Jack. 
"The  young  insects  live  among  the 
grass  and  bushes  at  first,  but  as  they 
grow  older  and  larger  they  become 
ambitious  and  climb  up  into  the 
high  trees." 

"Why  are  they  called  'devil's' 
walking  sticks?"  asked  Rose,  "es- 
pecially since  they  don't  sting." 

"That  is  just  a  favorite  name  for 
everything  peculiar,"  said  Uncle 
Jack,  picking  up  a  full  bucket  of 
frothy  milk  and  starting  toward  the 
separator  house.  "The  country  is 
so  full  of  natural  curiosities  named 
for  that  gentleman  that  you  might 
think  the  American  people  especially 
admired  him." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
The  Kildeer's  Trick 
By  Mabel  Ruhl,  Aged  14,  Douglas, 
Wyo. 

One  day  while  we  were  in  the 
mountains  I  was  walking  down  the 
road,  just  thinking,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  two  little  birds 
■  hat  seemed  to  be  in  great  distress. 
One  of  them  seemed  to  have  a 
broken  wing  and  the  other  one  was 
in  such  a  state  of  excitement  that  it 
J  ast  flow  toward  me  and  then  back 
to  its  fluttering  mate.  I  followed 
them  for  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  to 
see  if  T  could  catch  the  wounded  one 
and  help  it  any.  I  could  tell  by 
their  cries  that  they  were  kildeers 
and  by  their  plumage  that  the 
wounded  one  was  the  female.  Not 


knowing  the  kildeer's  trick,  I  W8' 
very  much  surprised  that  when  w 
got  out  of  the  district  of  their  neE 
both  arose  and  flew  away. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Old  Faithful 
By  Viola  Caprez,    Aged    12,  Walt 
Kan. 

About  four  years  ago  we  wer 
living  on  a  farm  about  half  a  mil 
from  a  creek  which  ran  through 
grove.  Sometimes  mamma  an 
papa  and  my  dog  and  1  would  g 
down  to  the  creek  and  take  a  lune 
and  fish  all  day.  One  day  pap 
went  fishing  in  a  boat.  Abou 
6  o'clock  I  saw  a  boat  coming  tha 
way,  so  started  down  to  the  cree 
with  my  dog  and  sat  down  on  a  roc 
and  put  my  feet  in  the  water. 

Then  the  boat  turned  down  streai 
and  I  started  to  get  up,  but  the  roc 
turned  and  I  fell  in  the  water  an 
would  have  drowned,  but  that  m 
dog  jumped  in  and  dragged  me  ot 
onto  the  bank  and  stood  beside  m 
barking.  He  did  not  want  to  leav 
me  because  I  was  senseless.  A  littl 
boy  who  had  seen  the  whole  seen 
ran  and  told  my  mother  and  sh 
came  down  and  got  me.  Since  tha 
time  I  have  called  my  dog  01 
Faithful. 


LEARNING  THINGS 
We  Are  All  in  the  Apprentice  Clas 

When  a  simple  change  of  die 
brings  back  health  and  happiness  th 
story  is  briefly    told.  lady  o 

Springfield,  111.,  says: 

"After  being  afflicted  for  year 
with  nervousness  and  heart  trouble 
I  received  a  shock  four  years  a.z 
that  left  me  in  such  a  condition  tha 
my  life  was  despaired  of. 

"I  got  no  relief  from  doctors  no 
from  the  numberless  heart  and  nerv 
remedies  I  tried,  because  I  didn' 
know  that  coffee  was  daily  puttinj 
me  back  more  than  the  doctors  couli 
put  me  ahead. 

"Finally,  at  the  sugges^on  of  i 
friend,  I  left  off  coffee  and  began  th< 
use  of  Postum,  and  against  my  ex 
pectations  I  gradually  improved  ii 
health  until  for  the  last  six  or  eigh 
months  I  have  been  entirely  fret 
from  nervousness  and  those  terribl< 
sinking,  weakening  spells  of  hear 
trouble. 

"My  troubles  all  came  from  the 
use  of  coffee,  which  I  had  drunl 
from  childhood,  and  yet  they  disap 
peared  when  I  quit  coffee  and  tool 
up  the  use  of  Postum."  Name  givet 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Many  people  marvel  at  the  effect: 
of  leaving  off  coffee  and  drinkini 
Postum,  but  there  is  nothing  marvel 
ous  about  it — only  common  sense. 

Coffee  is  a  destroyer — Postum  is  i 
rebuilder.    That's  the  reason. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  wel 
boiled.     15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quick!} 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and,  witt 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicioui 
beverage  instantly.  30c  and  60< 
tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

-sold  by  Grocers. 


Men  Wanted 

IN  AUTO  BUSINESS ' 


,  Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from 
$75.00  to  #150.00  D«  r  month.  Learn 
all  about  automobiles  In  six  weeks  by 

I  THE  "8WEENEY  SYSTEM" 

of  practical  experience.  In  our  machine 
■hop.  garage  ana  on  the  road  yon  learn  by 
actual  experience  how  to  repair,  drive,  demon* 
Jatrate  and  tel.  automobilea,  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 

Prnr  r  Write  today  for  I- '.'  and  certificate,  entitling  you 
r  n  t  L "to  (rim  Xfjt)  coij:  h»!  in  runnintf  trillion  tiuv.uum— we  own 
1  throo  tractor*.  Only  Mlto  MOOM  U  thu  world  H-achm* 

tract)  on  eurinff.   Send  uamc  today  for  frcu  courao  and  cataluir. 

SWEE 1EY  AUTO  SCHOOL.  1115  E.  15th  St.  K.n».  City,  Mo. 


Picture  Contest  No.  17 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture-  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verses  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  The  verse 
must  be  original.    In  awarding  the 


BE  AN  AUTO  EXPERT 


[ 


We  teach  you  how  to  drive  and  repair  au- 
tomobiles.   We  specialize  in  electric  starting  and 

I lighting.    Practical  work  given 
in  machine  shop,  fitting  you  for 
_  a  good  paying  job  in  six  weeks. 


2302  0"  St.,      Lincoln.  Nebr. 


Special  Offer 

Write  today  for  I 
free  Illustrated  oat-  ' 
aloesho  wins  HOW 
we  teach  you. 


prizes  consideration  will  be  given  to 
writing,  neatness,  construction  of 
verse  and  the  originality  of  the  mat- 
ter. Try  to  say  something  the  others 
will  not  think  of.  Often  the  verses, 
while  good,  are  all  very  much  alike. 
Give  your  name,  age  and  address. 
Verses  should  be  addressed  to  Pic- 
ture Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha.  All  verses 
must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
October  17.  Awards  in  Contest 
No.  16  will  be  announced  in  the  next 
isnue. 


September  19,  1914 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


T-1  HE  success  of  poultry  raising 
depends  upon  our  ability 
to  keep  the  birds  thriving 
and  free  from  disease.  One 
of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to 
profitable  poultry  keeping  is  the  ef- 
fect of  disease  in  arresting  the  pro- 
ductive activity  of  the  flock  and  in 
lessening  the  number  you  <  uld  raise 
if  it  were  not  for  some  disease  of 
which  you  cannot  understand  the 
nature.  As  long  as  the  flock  re- 
mains healthy  there  are  few  or  no 
questions  raised  by  the  poultry 
keeper.  He  understands  all  the 
needful  details  of  his  business,  but 
when  certain  ailments  creep  into  the 
flock  he  is  at  sea  and  nearly  help- 
less, for  in  most  cases  he  merely 
knows  the  flock  is  off,  but  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  the  ailment  putting 
the  flock  out  of  its  normally  healthy 
state  is  a  puzzle  to  him. 


Respiratory  Diseases 
The  most  common  diseases  are 
the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  and 
digestive  organs.  The  respiratory 
organs  take  on  formidable  diseases 
in  the  way  of  colds,  simple  or  con- 
tagious; pneumonia  and  bronchitis. 
Congestions  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  -  air  passages  are  quite 
common  in  flocks  that  are  given 
damp  houses  and  allowed  to  scratch 
in  wet  litter. 


Simple  and  Malignant  Catarrh 
In  the  simple  form  of  catarrh  the 
bird  gapes,  sneezes  and  a  watery  dis- 
charge appears  in  the  nostrils.  There 
may  appear  a  snoring  sound  in  the 
throat  at  night,  or  in  the  worst  cases 
the  fowl  may  wheeze  like  one  with 
asthma.  The  fowls  may  present  a 
droopy  appearance  if  the  depression 
is  deep.  This  form  requires  but  lit- 
tle medicine.  Stimulating  food,  a 
tonic  and  dry  quarters  will  effect  a 
cure.  In  the  malignant  form,  desig- 
nated roup  by  most  poultrymen,  the 
discharge  from  mouth  and  nostrils 
becomes  thick  and  bad  smelling, 
ulcers  and  cheesy  deposit  show  -in 
the  throat  and  mouth,  the  eyes 
swell  and  may  burst.  Quarantine 
and  antiseptic  treatment  to  mouth, 
throat  and  eyes  and  keeping  up  the 
strength  with  a  tonic  treatment  are 
the  main  helps  in  this. 

Bronchitis  and  Pneumonia 
Bronchitis  is  a  severe  inflamma- 
tion of  the  trachea  and  bronchial 
tubes.  While  there  might  be  a  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  as  in  sim- 
ple catarrh,  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  in- 
flammation confines  itself  to  the 
windpipe  and  bronchia.  The  bird 
soon  becomes  listless,  and  here  we 
have  the  real  wheezing  and  whistling 
sound  in  the  throat,  and  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  full  breath.  Warm, 
dry  quarters  must  be  provided  and 
the  bird  fed  a  soft  mash  food. 
Steaming  the  throat  with  boiling  hop 
water  at  frequent  intervals,  with  ten 
drops  of  turpentine  internally  in  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil, 
quite  often  cuts  the  attack  short- 
Pneumonia  in  fowls  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
induced  by  severe  changes  of 
weather  to  which    the    fowl  is  ex- 


posed. A  difficulty  in  breathing, 
great  thirst,  drooping  feathers,  ex- 
treme lassitude  and  quick  death  are 
the  usual  symptoms  and  their 
speedy  end.  Place  the  bird  in  a 
warm,  quiet  room.  Steaming  the 
throat  with  burning  tar,  or  turpen- 
tine biwned  on  hot  lids,  with  qui- 
nine, two  or  three  grains  a  day,  and 
forcing  linseed  tea  down  the  throat, 
are  recommended  as  best  remedies. 


Digestive  Diseases 

The  following  diseases  belong  to 
the  list  of  digestive  troubles  in 
fowls — catarrhal  stomatitis,  pip, 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  or  ca- 
tarrhal stomatitis,  inflammation  of 
the  intestines,  croupous  angina  and 
diphtheria — this  last  being  consid- 
ered in  a  bird  as  due  to  some  diges- 
tive trouble  as  its  first  cause.  The 
digestive  diseases  are  mainly  due  to 
errors  in  feeding,  or  eating  poisoned 
or  moldy  foods. 

Pip  is  simply  any  one  of  the  forms 
of  mouth  inflammation.  In  these 
troubles  the  mouth  and  tongue  seem 
literally  to  dry  up  and  thicken.  The 
system  of  the  bird  must  be  toned  up 
with  any  good  fowl  tonic,  and  plenty 
of  soft,  nourishing  food  given  it. 
The  mouth  may  be  moistened  with 
glycerine  until  the  thick  membrane 
loosens  and  comes  off. 

Thrush,  canker  and  chickenpox 
bear  a  close  resemblance  in  many 
cases.  Tonic  treatment,  good  food 
and  washing  the  mouth  with  boric 
acid,  thirty  grains  of  the  acid  dis- 
solved in  two  ounces  of  water.  This 
must  be  applied  frequently. 

Croupous  angina  is  caused  first 
from  an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
trachea  and  crop.  White  sores  ap- 
pear on  the  inflamed  surface,  the 
bird  seems  to  be  suffering  from 
croup,  the  heart  fails  and  it  dies  in- 
stantly. It  is  caused  by  eating  bad 
food  or  drinking  filthy  water.  In- 
flamed crop  is  found  in  fowls  that 
have  eaten  of  poisonous  foods,  dead 
rats  or  other  putrid  animal  stuff; 
picking  at  painted  boards  or  any 
corrosive  stuff  such  as  quicklime,  or 
something  too  heavily  salted. 


Poultry  Notes 

If  you  have  earth  floors  in  your 
poultry  house,,  after  scraping  off  the 
top  layer  douse  the  ground  thick 
with  some  disinfectant  before  put- 
ting on  the  new  layer  of  fresh  dirt 
or  gravel. 

Poultry  droppings  make  rich 
ground;  many  a  poultry  keeper  has 
made  his  garden  plot  too  rich  with 
this  form  of  fertilizer  and  been 
forced  to  haul  a  poor  grade  of  earth 
to  mix  with  the  garden  soil  and 
bring  it  away  from  its  over-fertility. 

After  the  heavy-laying  duck  is 
through  laying  you  find  that  she  is 
nearly  all  bone,  the  fat  having  gone 
into  the  eggs.  She  must  gather  on 
more  fat  before  she  can  take  another 
round  at  laying.  If  well  fattened 
before  winter,  even  some  of  the 
breeds  that  as  a  rule  only  lay  in  the 
spring  may  lay  a  while  in  the  fall. 
Ducks  brought  on  a  new  place  in  the 
spring  often  refuse  to  lay  at  all  that 
first  season  through.  This  argues  for 
buying  breeding  ducks  in  the  fall. 


•  ' 

These  roomy,  / 
comfortable  overalls  are 
of   strongest    New  England  V 
'    denim,  double-stitched  throughout.  \ 

DETROIT  SPECIAL  ' 
OVERALLS 


"Wear  Like  a  Pig's  Nose" 
Their  unequaled  wear  and  fit  make  them  the  popular 
work  clothes  for  over  one  million  American  farmers. 

An  •  PUFF  To  the  first  rnan  sending  us  the  nam*- of  a  rner* 
rail   r  lYEiEt  chant  in  a  town  where  Finck  VDetroit  Special" 


Overalls  arc  not  now  for  sale,  we  will  send  a  pair  of  overalls  (style 
and  size  desired;  free  the  moment  we  get  the  first  order  from 
that  merchant. 

W.M.  FINCK  &  COMPANY,  1169Grntiot  Ave. 

James  L.  Lee,  Treasurer  Detroit,  Mich.  / 


Makers  of  the  best  in  overalls 
for  over  25  years 


( 


This  "Pig's  None'*  ticket 
is  on  every  garment. 


Either  Bib 
or  Waist  Stylo 


III! 


Demand 
This  Tag 


BEST  FAC  Y 

BRAS- S 


It  means  "satisfaction  or  your  money 
back — and  no  questions  asked,"  you 
to  be  the  judge — not  the  dealer.  It 
^  is  quality  and  satisfaction  insurance 

on  HARDWARE 

"Private"  brand's  (of  wholesaler  or  dtealer) 
cover  up  goods  too  inferior  for  the  manufac- 
turer to  acknowledge  under  Ms  ovn,  brand. 

Pactory  brands  are  the  manufacturer's  confession 
that  he  made  the  goods — and  he  is  bound  to  put  sat- 
isfying quality  into  them  or  blast  his  reputation. 
Demand  factory  branded  hardware  with  our  Double 
Guarantee  Tag-  attached.  If  there's  no  "tag"  dtealer 
in  your  town,  write  us  for  prices.  A 

Clean  Clipper  Knives  bear  our  brand,  our  tag  and  factory  brand  ,| 
of  the  Ulster  Knife  Co.,  makers  of  Fine  Cutlery  for  38  years. 

ifVRIGHT  &  WILHELMY  CO. 

largest  Wholesalers  in  the  West  of 
Factory  Branded  Hardware. 


Ulster  Knife  Co.'s  Knives  Stay  Sharp 


Omaha,  Neb. 


QUALITY 
CLEAR  THROUGH 


12  ounces 
of 

Germozone 
prevention 


Is  worth  a  hundred  pounds  of  any  cure,  especially  Uj 
in  case  of  Chickens  or  Pigeons,  where  it  is  easy  U 
to  treat  the  flock,  but  "some  task"  to  doctor  each  individual,  IB 

That  is  the  economical  reason  for  giving  Germozone  twice  a 
week  in  the  drinkiug  water.  It  keeps  the  bowels  i-n  order  and 
wards  off  germ  contagion  through  infected  food  or  drink. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  Germozone  is  always  a  good  first  choice  m 
cases  of  Roup,  Colds,  Bowel  complaint,  Cholera,  White  diarrhoea, 
Canker,  Distemper,  Sore  throat,  mouth  and  eyes,  Chicken  pox, 
Eruptions,  Burns,  Swellings,  Sprains,  Sores,  Cuts,  Wounds,  Loss  of 
hair  or  feathers,  etc. 

For  Chicks,  Chickens,  Pigeons,  Birds,  Dogs  and   all  Pet  or  Domestic 
Stock,  Germozone  is  a  whole  medicine  chest.   It  does  the  work  of  a  dozen  an-  == 
tiseptics,  remedies  and  liniments,  at  one-tenth  the  cost  and  with  no  need  of  expert 
diagnosis.  = 
4  oz.  bottle  {trial )  25c.  32  oz.  bottle  (farm  size)  $1.00. 

12  oz.  bottle  (standard)  50c.  Gallon  bottle  (128  ounces)  $3.00.  gg 

Tablet  form,  mailable,  50c  postpaid 
Sold  by  most  Druggists  and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers 
One-dollar  and  three-dollar  sizes  delivered  prepaid  to  any  express  office  in 
the  U.  S.  Sample  and  book  free  by  mail  on  request. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


Wiien  writing  to  advertisers  kindly  mention  this  magazine. 
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CharmingNewModel 

THE  ALICE--Of  soft,  silky 
Corded  Crepe.  Th.i  low  neck 
Is  oneircled  with  a  soft  white 
crepe  frill,  ecalloped  in  silk 
to  match  blouse.  Drop 
shoulder  arm  hole.  This  la 
but  o  n  e  of :  thousands  of 
Charles  William  wonderful 
values.  Lavendar.  light  blue 
or  white.  Sizes  82  to  44. 
State  color  and  size. 

No.  2431A1308  aA 
7BcW»UtPrepaid  4»C 


Extra  Special  Value 

THE  WELLESLEY-- WalBtof 
etriped  Madras.  Wide  plaits 
In  front  Rive  a  nice  fullness. 
Back  untrimmcd.  Detachable 
collar  of  comfortable  height; 
turnoverof whitopique.  Strip- 
ed in  blue,  black  or  lavendar. 
A  genuine  Charles  William 
bargain.  Sizes  82  to  46  inches 
bust.  Give  aizo  and  coloi  . 
No.  2431A1306  ifl, 
76c  W»,l»t  Prepaid  *fC 


Special  Fall  Offers 

These  special  offers  show  how  it  is  pos- 
sible, at  the  Charles  WilHam  Stores,  to 
get  your  clothes,  the  very  laTestNew  York 
styles,  now  while  you  want  them,  at  prices 
lower  than  ordinary  end-of  -  the-season 
retail  reduction. 

By  selling  direct  to  you  from  the  largest  market 1 
Id  the  world  on  a  Low-Profit,  big-volume-of  sales 
policy,  these  prices  are  possible.  For  example — 

$2  Shepherd's     <£  1 
Check  Dress    «P  1 

THE  METROPOLITAN— 
Smart-looking1  dress  of  black 
and  while  Shepherd  Check 
Serge.  New  kimono  sleeves. 
Skirt  is  made  with  a  rounded 
Deplum.  The  square  neck  vest 
of  all-ovcrlaceis  outlined  with 
graduated  revers  of  the  check, 
ending1  with  two  black  silk 
tassels.  Roll  collar  of  crisp, 
white  Organdie.  Peplum,  cuffs 
and  revers  are  edged  with 
black  soutache  braid.  Invisi- 
ble side  closing.  In  black 
and  white  check  only.  Sizes 
23  to  46  inches  bust.  Also 
Misses  14,  16,  18.  years. 
Give  size.  No.  2431 A1610. 

padd  $1.00 

FR  EE 

370-Page 
Book  of  New 
York  Styles 

Thousands  of 
special  styles, 
made  exclu- 
sively for  the 
Charles  Wil- 
liam Stores. 
Write  today. 
It  is  sent  abso- 
lutely FREE. 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  FREE 


The  Nation*s  Gateway  ' 
1991  Stores  Building      115  Eait  23rd  Street      New  York 
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such  a  remarkable  bargain? 
You  would  expect  to  pay  26c 
for  an  apron  of  equal  quality. 
We  enow  it  here  to  glvi  you 
f  the  emaehinj?  values 
_  __  pur  Bis  Bargain  Book. 
Write  for  it  today— now. 

Order  Now 

8end  10c  for  one  of  these  bib 
eprone  at  our  risk.    Your  money 
back  if  not  perfectly  satisfied. 
Made  of  good  quality  blue  and 
white   checked   gingham  —  very 
durable  and  launders  like  new. 
Neatly  bound  around  the  edges 
with  white  cord.    Haa  a  double- 
stitched  waist  band.  Bib 
extends  around  the  neck. 
Has  neat  patch  pocket  in 
front.   Color      blue  and 
white  check  only.  Order 
by  No.  2  5AB    We  pay  1A* 
postage.   Each,  only  *-Ul« 

Send  Today  for 
Bargain*Book 


WALKER 


of  wearing  apparel  in  new- 
est styles.  Mailed  free. 
Write  for  It*  SEND  SURE 
TOKAY.  Satisfaction  guar- 
antced  or  your  money  back. 
Uon '  t  mias  th  is  Kreatoppor- 
tonlty.  Write  today— now. 
koi  Heir's  Island  Ave. 
PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


I  Bargain  Day  I 
I  on  Cuts   | 

You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the  J|. 

*  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
T        for  8  cents  per  square  inch, 

4.  cash   with   order — not  less  if. 

4*  than  75  cents  for  any  one  * 

T  cut.    It  is  advisable  to  write  T 

+  at  once,  as  we  have  only  one  X 

T  of  each  kind.    Address,  *Sr 

*  * 

J  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  £ 

4*  Omaha,  Neb.  »?• 

WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  Al>- 
vertim-i-H  on  this  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  I-'armer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


6842— Girls'  Dress.  Two  materials  are 
used  In  making  this  dress.'  The  dress 
closes  at  the  back  and  can  be  made  with 
the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  two-gored 
skirt  has  a  long  tunic.  The  pattern  No. 
6S42  is  cut  in  sizes  8  to  14  years.  Age  8 
years  requires  1%  yards  of  44-inch  plain 
goods  and  1VL>  yards  of  36-inch  plaid  goods. 

6818— Ladies'  Waist.  Cut  in  the  new 
style,  this  waist  has  body  and  sleeves  in 
one,  a  group  of  small  tucks  on  each  shoul- 
der, extending  to  the  nock  edge  and  giv- 
ing a  yoke  effect.  A  handsome  Gladstone 
collar  trims  the  open  neck  and  a  surplice 
closing  is  used  in  front.  The  pattern.  No. 
0818,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  lVz  yards 
of  44-inch  material,  with_2£-yard  of  24-lnch 
contrasting  fabric  to  trim. 

6861— Girls'  Dress.  A  neat  frock  for 
school  or  home  wear,  -with  long-waisted 
blouse  and  drop  shoulder,  side  front  clos- 
ing and  a  puff  sleeve  with  a  deep  cuff. 
The  neck  is  slightly  open,  trimmed  with 
a  sailor  collar  and  provided  with  a  de- 
tachable shield  with  straight  collar.  The 
skirt  has  throe  gores  and  closes  at  the 
left  side  of  the  front.  The  pattern,  No. 
6S61,  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  14  years.  Medium 
size  requires  1%  yards  of  44-inch  material, 
with  %-yard  of  27-inch  silk  for  collar  and 
sash. 

6865— Ladies'  Apron.  This  apron  is  just 
the  thing  for  the  busy  housewife,  as  it 
covers  the  entire  dress.  It  closes  at  the 
back  and  is  made  with  short  sleeves  and 
a  V-shaped  neck.  The  pattern.  No.  6S65, 
is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  3V2  yards  of 
36-inch  material  and  2%  yards  of  banding. 

6852— Ladies'  Skirt.  A  tailored  model 
which  may  serve  as  part  of  a  suit  or  for 
wear  with  separate  waists  and  a  loose 
wrap  or  coat.  It  has  three  gores,  with 
the  material  laid  in  a  box  pleat  at  the  top 
of  the  back  and  closing  in  broken  outline 
in  front.  It  may  have  raised  or  regula- 
tion waistline.  The  pattern,  No.  6852,  is 
cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch 
material. 

6S59 — Ladies'  Dress.  This  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  can  be  made  with  either 
the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  three  gores  and  can  be  made  with 
either  the  high  or  regulation  waistline. 
The  pattern.  No.  6859,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
4!  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 234  yards  of  54-inch  material  and 
%-yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 


All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


When  School  Begins 

The  house  is  still  as  still  can  be. 

Except  the  ticking  loud  and  clear 
Of  the  old  clock;  it  startles  me 

That  quiet  reigns  about  me  here! 
The  cat  seems  peaceful;  not  afraid; 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  kitchen  stool; 
And  bv  these  signs  all  doubt  is  laid— 

Our  little  Willie's  gone  to  school! 

There's  no  one  tumbling  down  the  stair, 

There's  no  one  making  such  a  noise 
That  I  at  times  must  e'en  declare 

He  is  the  noisiest  of  boys. 
There's  no  one  in  the  jam  or  cake, 

Or  "hooking"  pie  that's  scarcely  cool. 
'My  faith  in  this  no  words  can  shake — 

Our  little  Willie's  gone  to  school. 

Yes,  all  the  jam  and  cake  and  pio 

Are  there,  I  know,  upon  the  shelves; 
I  look  at  them,  and  softly  sigh— 

Thev  seem  so  lonesome  by  themselves! 
There's  less  of  noise  about  the  place, 

There's  more  of  peace  and  order's  rule; 
But,  oh,  I  miss  a  chubby  face 

Since  Willie's  gone  to  school! 

—Selected. 


Reading  Matter  for  Children 

When  the  long  evenings  begin — 
evenings  when  the  family  is  shut 
into  the  house  by  the  cold  fall  rains 
and  the  winter  snows,  as  will  soon 
be  the  case,  the  children  find  it  very 
hard  to  keep  still  and  not  annoy 
their  elders.  They  have  been  used 
to  an  active,  out-of-door  life,  and 


the  change  to  the  confining  walls  of 
borne  and  school  is  irksome  to  them. 

Ihey  may  manage  to  keep  their 
bodies  still,  but  their  minds  will  be 
busy  until  they  are  quieted  in  sleep. 
Upon  the  mother  falls  the  task  of 
directing  this  mental  activity,  and 
too  often  it  is  neglected.  The  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  quarrel  among 
thenselves,  with  no  restraint  except 
au  occasional,  "Children,  do  stop 
ii. iking  so  much  noise!"  from  an 
impatient  elder,  or  they  are  allowed 
to  read-  anything  they  can  find.,  in- 
coming patent  medicine  ads  in  the 
almp.nacs  and  the  unwholesome  lit- 
erature that  is  often  passed  about 
clandestinely  from  child  to  child  in 
school  and  elsewhere. 

Tt  is  not  hard  to  superintend  the 
child's  reading  and  evening  amuse- 
ments and  make  him  so  contented 
and  happy  at  home  that  he  does  not 
annoy  the  grown  people  nor  care  to 
get  away  and  run  off  to  town  as 
soon  as  he  thinks  himself  old 
enough-  Most  children  like  to  read, 
and  an  ocasional  book  and  a  sub- 


scription to  a  good  young  people's 
magazine  will  be  the  means  of  pass- 
ing many  happy  hours,  not  only 
without  injury  to  the  child,  but  with 
positive  benefit. 

For  the  boy  who  is  apt  to  devour 
what  the  English  call  the  "penny 
dreadful"  there  are  books  of  travel 
and  stories  of  heroism  that  are  just 
as  excising  as  the  adventures  of 
"Daredevil  Dick,"  and  much  more 
wholesome.  For  the  girl  whose 
taste  runs  to  sentimental,  silly  love 
stories  there  are  good,  healthy- 
minded  tales  of  girl  life  written  by 
women  who  understand  girls  and 
know  how  to  make  their  stories  sat- 
isfactorily sentimental  without  being 
harmful  and  silly. 

This  question  of  reading  is  an  im- 
portant one  and  should  be  more  care- 
fully looked  after  than  it  often  is. 
"I'd  buy  a  book  for  the  children  now 
and  then  if  I  only  knew  what  to 
buy,"  say  many  mothers.  Tell  us 
your  difficulties  in  this  line  if  you 
cannot  choose  books  and  magazines 
for  the  boy  and  girl.    Tell  us  what 
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style  of  books  the  children  like  and 
what  their  ages  are  and  we  can  get 
you  this  advice  from  competent  li- 
brarians and  others  experienced  in 
choosing  books  for  children  of  all 
ages.  We  are  glad  to  do  this  for 
you  upon  request,  as  we  believe  that 
upon  a  wise  choice  of  reading  in 
early  youth  depends  to  a  very  large 
degree  the  character  of  the  man  or 
woman. 

*  *  * 

It  is  time  to  begin  thinking  of 
making  arrangements  for  that  neigh- 
borhood club  that  will  enliven  the 
winter  evenings  and  make  life  worth 
living  for  the  whole  community. 
Mrs.  Leonard  gives  us,  in  this  issue, 
a  charming  picture  of  a  club  in  west- 
ern Nebraska,  which  might  be  imi- 
tated to  advantage  in  other  sections. 
You  will  notice  in  reading  it  that  the 
teacher  is  made  one  of  the  members- 
When  .you  get  a  good  teacher  there 
ts  no  better  way  of  keeping  her. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Our  Literary  Society 
Pleasant  Valley  was  great  on  pic- 
nic dinners  and  programs.  When 
they  plowed  the  preacher's  corn  in 
the  spring  the  ladies  also  gathered 
in  the  evening  with  their  ice  cream 
and  cake,  and  they  had  a  picnic  and 
a  program.  They  always  had  their 
mid-summer  picnic  and  program, 
their  harvest  home  picnic  and  pro- 
gram and  various  other  occasions 
sandwiched  in  between  were  made 
the  pretext  for  a  program  and  a 
picnic. 

This  time  it  was  the  Literary  soci- 
ety. All  winter  they  had  met  at  ths 
school  house  on  every  alternate  Fri- 
day evening,  and  now  that  the  last 
meeting  of  the  season  was  at  hand 
it  stands  to  reason  that  there  should 
be  an  extra  fine  picnic  and  program 
to  mark  the  occasion.  An  all-day 
meeting  if  you  please — with  a  gorge- 
ous dinner  and  a  "do  yourself  proud" 
program.  And  everybody  was  in- 
vited— special  invitations  sent  to  the 
outlying  ranches  and  friends  too  far 
away  to  really  belong.  That  was 
another  distinguishing  trait  of  Pleas- 
ant Valley — they  were  overflowing 
with  hospitality — come  one,  come 
all,  and  we  will  do  you  good.  It  was 
a  hospitality  and  good  will  that 
fairly  radiated  from  one  and  all — 
great  and  small. 

The  day  happened  to  be  windy, 
one  of  those  windy  days  that  occur 
nowhere  but  in  western  Nebraska, 
but  the  crowd  gathered  from  near 
and  from  far.  They  came  in  big 
wagons,  in  buggies,  in  carriages, 
horseback  and  in  autos — till  the 
school  house  was  full.  Great  bask- 
ets and  boxes  and  tubs  of  lunch  were 
brought  in  and  the  neighbors 
greeted  each  other  and  exchanged 
items  of  news  of  common  interest. 
The  babies  were  unwrapped  and 
compared  and  admired  and  passed 
around  among  the  big  girls.  And, 
dear  me.  there  were  so  many  of  them 
— and  the  sweetest,  prettiest  babies 
that  ever  were  seen-  It  was  a  sight 
to  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  or  any  other  great 
man.  The  platform  at  one  end  of 
the  room  was  by  common  consent 
given  over  to  them  and  to  the  two  or 
three  grandmas  who  were  present, 
while  the  mothers  busied  themselves 
setting  out  the  dinner  on  two  long 
tables  made  of  planks  which  Pleas- 


ant Valley  keeps  on  hand  as  a  per- 
manent institution  for  such  occa- 
sions. 

And  such  a  dinner,  and  so  many 
jokes  and  so  much  good  cheer.  The 
wind  blew  harder  and  harder;  out- 
buildings whirled  merrily  away  over 
the  prairie,  the  windows  rattled  and 
some  dust  drifted  in  through  the 
cracks — but,  dear  me,  the  crowd 
didn't  mind  it  a  bit.  Why,  they  had 
come,  some  of  them  ten,  twelve,  fif- 
teen miles  on  purpose  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  they  wouldn't  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  let  anything  cheat  them  out 
of  it  now — and  so  laughter  and  mer- 
riment and  good  cheer  reigned  su- 
preme. 

The  great  platters  of  chicken,  the 
plates  of  lovely  bread  and  butter, 
the  pies  and  cakes  and  pickles  and 
salads  were  passed  and  re-passed — - 
there  was  much  friendly  raillery — 
till  at  last  everyone  was  filled  up  to 


Our  Weekly  Recipe 

GRAHAM  GEMS — Sift  together 
one  cup  graham  flour,  one  cup 
wheat  flour,  half  teaspoonful  salt 
and  two  teaspoonsful  of  baking 
powder;  add  one  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar.  In  a  mixing 
bowl  beat  one  egg,  add  one  cup 
milk.  Mix  in  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents; add  two  teaspoonsful  of 
melted  butter;  beat  thoroughly, 
pour  into  greased  gem  pans  and 
bake  about  twenty  minutes.  More 
sugar  may  be  used  than  is  here 
called  for  if  the  family  like  the 
gems  rather  sweet 


the  brim,  and  still  there  was  an 
abundant  supply  to  be  gathered  up 
and  put  away  before  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  afternoon — the  program 
— could  be -taken  up.  Finally  every- 


thing was  ready — the  tables  had 
been  removed,  the  seats  put  in  place, 
the  chairman  and  the  pretty  girl  sec- 
retary took  their  places  and  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order. 

Some  of  the  babies  had  gone  to 
sleep — and  were  covered  up  here 
?  d  there  in  soft  little  beds  made  of 
shawls  and  wraps,  whence  they  were 
rescued  when  their  naps  were  fin- 
ished and  pulled  out  all  rosy  and 
dewy  and  warm,  sweeter  than  ever. 
The  next  older  ones  found  the  front 
edge  of  the  platform  a  convenient 
seat,  where,  with  feet  dangling,  they 
made  a  row  facing  the  audience,  and 
a  bright  wriggling  little  row  it  was, 
too.  Nobody  minded  a  little  disor- 
der, though,  any  more  than  the  wind 
— and  everybody  did  what  was  right 
in  his  own  sight.  The  program  was 
excellent.  There  were  songs  and 
recitations  and  papers  and  tableaux. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  FIFTEEN.) 


First  and  Foremost  in  Fashions 


New  "NATIONAL"  Fall  Style  Book 

FREE  to  YOU 


Your  new  "National" 
Fall  Style  Book  is  ready 
and  waiting  for  you.  Never 
have  we  offered  you  such  a 
complete  style  book.  Never 
have  you  seen  so  many 
beautiful  styles  in  wearing 
apparel — and  never  have 
you  seen  such  big  bar- 
gains.   Just  mail  the 
coupon  now  or  send  a 
postal  today  for  the 
big  book  of  "Na- 
tional" Money- 
Saving  Bargains. 


"NATIONAL"  Money-Saving 

Waists  

Skirti   

Ladles'  Silk  and  Serge  Dresses  $2.! 

Ladles'  Ready-Made  Salts  $7.f 

Ladles'  Tailored  Hats  

Ladies'  Coats  $4.1 

Furs  $1.96  1 

Ladies'  Shoes  8Bc  1 

Petticoats  29c  1 

House  Dresses  and  Kimonos  69c  1 

Gloves  17c  1 

Corsets  .49c  1 

Muslin  Underwear  16c  to  : 

Sweaters  49c  to  ( 

Silk  and  Serge  Dresses  for  Misses 

and  Small  Women  $2  98  to  $14.! 

Coats  for  Misses  and  Small 

Women  $4.98  to  $16.! 

Suits  for  Misses  and  Small 

Women  $7.98  to  $16.! 

Boys'  and  Young  Men's 

Clothing  $2.49  to  $12.98 

Junior  Misses'  Dresses.  $1.69  to  $8.98j 

Junior  Misses'  Coats  $3.98  to  $9.98  , 

Junior  Misses'  Suits.. .$6. 98  to  $10.98 

Children's  Dresses  60c  to  $6.98 

Children's  Coats  $2.98  to  $6.98 

Children's,  Misses'  and 

Infants'  Shoes  29c  to  $2.96 

Infants'  Dresses  and  Coats  29c  to  $5.76 


.The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

We  prepay  postage  and  express- 
age  on  all  our  goods  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Every  "National" 
garment  is  sold  under  the 

National"  Guarantee,  which 
says  that  you  may  return  any  gar- 
ment not  satisfactory  to  you  and 
we  will  refund  your  money  and 

gay  postage  or  express  charges 
oth  ways. 


Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,  Hosiery.  Scarfs,  Veils. 
Gloves,  Sweaters,  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry  and  a  com- 
plete line  of  Boys',  Misses'  and  Children's  Weanoz 
Apnarel.  Don't  forget  to  mail  the  coupon. 
And  Please  Remember:  The  "NATIONAL"  has  been  for  26  years  the 
foremost  house  of  fashions — the  first  in  the  field — the  first  to  sell  direct  to 
the  women  of  America,  New  York  City  styles  at  low  prices  not  to  be  equaled 
anywhere.  You,  too.  can  dress  fashionably  and  becomingly  at  low  cost 
through  the  "NATIONAL" — iust  as  many  thousands  of  women  are  doing 
all  the  time. 


National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 


Today 

Free  Money-Saving  Coupon 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO.  216 
816   West  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me.  Free,  my  copy  of  the  Money- 
Saving  "National"  Spring  Style  Book. 


Name  

Street  

City,  State... 
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Stop  That  Hole! 

A  little  hole  neglected  soon  becomes 
a  big  blow-out  and  in  many  cases  blow- 
outs result  in  very  serious  accidents. 

The  safest  way  is  to  keep  your  tires  in 
good  condition  with  a  Shaler  Vnlranizer. 
Seal  up  the  little  cracks  and  holes  and  pre- 
vent punctures,  blow-outs  and  accidents. 

Repair  Your  Tires  At  Home  with  a 

Vulcanizer 

Save  repair  bills,  treble  your  mileage  and 
prevent  the  annoyance  and  worry  of  tire 
trouble.  Get  a  Slialer  Vulcanizer  and  keep 
your  tires  in  good  condition— all  the  time. 
The  European  war  has  raised  tire  prices  15 
per  oent,  so  it  pays  big  to  keep  your  present 
tires  in  good  shape. 


Get  this 
TireBoQk 


FREE 


Learn  the  secrets  of  the  tire 
repairs  and  how  to  keep 
down  tire  costs.  This  book  ex- 
plains all— it's  the  best  book 
ever  published  on  tires  and 
will  help  you  save  money  by 
telling  how  to  get  increased 
mileage.    Send  for  it  today. 
It's  absolutely  free. 

SHALER  CO.,  2200 Fourth  St.,  WAUPUN,  WIS. 


Scenes  In  the  Nitrate  Desert 


m 


Always  the 
Pioneer 

As  new  baling  conditions  arise, 
the  Ann  Arbor  owner  is  chosen 
to  meet  them. 

He  is  the  acknowledged  leader 
where  leadership  must  be  had. 

This,  no  doubt,  comes  from  the 
fact  that  for  29  years  people 
everywhere  have  known  the 


to  have  established  a  record  for  Itself 
above  the  ordinary  crowd. 

It  bales  any  hay  or  straw— anywhere. 
It  works  fast  and  turns  out  the  neatest 
bales  with  the  lowest  known  cost  per 
bale.  Runs  under  any  engine  Why 
not  own  an  Ann  Arbor  and  make  an 
assured  income  baling  hay? 

ANN  AP.BOR 


Write  tor 
"Making 
Money  from 
Hay"  and 
Catalog. 


MACHINE  CO. 
4HRroadway 
Ann  Arbor, 
Mlclu 


Ann  Arbor  "S6" 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 


Sf  nd  $2.r,0  today  for  trial 
12  5-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Supply 

South 
Omaha, 
Neb. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
It  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
wilting  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 


raNTOFA  CASTA,  Chile— During! 
the  last  two  weeks  I  have  been 
I  traveling  through  one  of  the 
Ift58J!$]  richest  lands  of  the  world,  a 
iv  land  that  turns  out  more,  dollars 

than  the  valleys  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates 
or  the  Canges,  and  one  whose  workable 
area  makes  the  $200-an-acre  corn  fields 
of  Illinois  look  like  30  cents.  This  land 
is  as  barren  as  the  Sahara.  It  has  not 
a  plant,  a  tree,  a  blade  of  grass,  nor  any 
green  thing.  It  is  land  where  one  often 
has  to  go  a  hundred  miles  for  a  drink 
and  one  upon  which  the  rains  never  fall. 
It  is  land  made  up  of  rocks,  stone  and 
sand,  and  'of  salty  particles  that  reflect 
the  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  inflaming 
the  eyes.  It  is  the  great  nitrate  fields 
that  run  through  the  desert  and  up  and 
down  this  west  coast  from  below  Anto- 
fagasta  to  the  Peruvian  boundary. 

For  a  generation  and  more  these  nitrate 
fields  have  made  Chile  richer  than  any 
other  South  American  country,  and  today 
they  bring  to  its  annual  revenues  an 
amount  equal  to  $40  for  every  family  in 
the  republic.  Since  1889  the  total  rev- 
enue from  nitrate  export  duties  has  been 
over  $100,000,000  in  gold,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  production  continues  during 
the  next  twenty-five  years  the  amuuat 
will  be  three-quarters  of  a  billion  more. 
Today  the  nitrate  fields  are  paying  from 
60  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  government 
expenses,  and,  in  addition,  are  yielding 
fortunes  to  those  who  exploit  them. 

Chief  Nitrate  Point 

Antofagasta,  where  this  letter  is  writ- 
ten, is  one  of  the  chief  nitrate  ports.  It 
is  2.400  miles  from  the  Panama  canal, 
and  it  will  soon  have  a  procession  of  ni- 
trate ships  sailing  northward  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Today  the 
vessels  are  still  going  around  by  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  and  the  distance  thus 
saved  will  be  thousands  of  miles.  The 
bulk  of  the  nitrate  exports  are  now  con- 
trolled by  an  American  syndicate,  known 
as  the  Nitrate  Agencies,  Limited.  This 
company  exports  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1,003,000,000  pounds  of  nitrate  a  year  and 
controls  about  one-fourth  of  the  product. 
Its  ships  are  always  loading  at  the  nitrate 
ports  and  starting  out  for  the  United 
States,  Europe  or  far-off  Japan.  The 
syndicate  has  considerable  British  cap- 
ital, but  it  is  under  American  managers 
and  its  methods  are  entirely  American. 
The  controlling  influence  and  largest 
owners  are  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  of  New 
York  and  London,  a  firm  that  has  its 
nitrate  deposits  and  factories  scattered 
throughout  the  desert  from  here  to  Peru. 

But  first  let  me  tell  you  something 
about  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  one  of  the 
richest  fertilizers  on  earth  and  it  has 
doubled  the  crop  of  many  an  American 
farm.  It  is  used  largely  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  employed  in  raising  sugar 
beets,  and  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
now  buying  more  than  1,200.000,000  pounds 
of  it  every  year.  "We  take  about  one-fifth 
of  the  product,  and  now  that  the  canal 
is  completed  shall  probably  take  more. 
Among  the  other  large  consumers  in  Eu- 
rope are  Great  Britain,  France.  Holland 
and  Belgium.  It  is  largely  used  in,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  also  in  litt'e  Japan, 
the  latter  country  now  importing  about 
.".000,000  pounds  every  month. 

Looks  Like  Salt 

Nitrate  of  soda  when  taken  out  of  the 
ground  and  purified  looks  just  like  white 
salt.  It  is  made  up  of  small  crystals  or 
grains,  and  it  is  in  this  shape  that  it  is 
shipped  to  the  markets.  It  is  put  up  in 
bags  of  200  pounds  each,  and  is  carried 
from  the  ports  out  to  the  steamers  In 
lighters. 

The  nitrate  beds  begin  at  some  distance 
l"low  Antofagasta  and  they  run  north- 
ward to  beyond  the  port  of  Tquique,  a 
distance  of  400  or  500  miles.  It  is  claimed 
that  there  is  some  nitrate  in  Peru,  but  so 
far  the  percentage  has  l>cen  so  low  that 
the  deposits  are  not  worth  the  working. 

The  nitrate  beds  arc  found  right  out  In 
the  desert.  They  He  at  an  altitude  of  sev- 
eral thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
western  slope  of  a  range  of  low  hills  that 
run   along  the   coast.      They  are  from 


twenty  to  100  miles  back  from  the  coast 
and  the  belt  in  which  they  lie  is  seldom 
more  than  ten  miles  In  width.  It  is 
therefore  not  hard  to  get  the  stuff  to  the 
seaboard  and  the  most  of  the  haul  is 
down  hill. 

The  bed  of  nitrate  is  not  regularly  and 
evenly  distributed  throughout.  Much  of 
it  is  in  pockets.  There  is  one  salt  field 
in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  that  covers 
an  area  of  more  than  100  square  miles, 
but  there  are  others  where  the  beds  of 
good  nitrate  are  confined  to  a  few  hun- 
dred acres,  and  the  purity  of  the  ore 
varies  greatly. 

Near  to  the  Surface 

As  a  general  thing  the  nitrate  is  clean 
to  the  surface.  It  crops  out  here  and 
there,  and  it  seldom  extends  for  more 
than  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  desert. 

As  to  whence  these  great  fields  of 
nitrate  come,  there  are  many  different 
theories.  One  is  that  this  part  of  Chile 
was  once  the  bed  of  an  inland  sea,  and 
that  the  nitrate  came  from  the  decaying 
of  the  nitrogenous  seaweed.  Another 
theory  is  that  the  ammonia  which  arose 
from  the  vast  beds  of  guano  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  west  coast  was  carried  by 
the  winds  to  the  mainland,  where  it  con- 
densed and  united  with  the  other  chemi- 
cals of  the  soil  to  form  the  deposits.  A 
third  supposition  is  that  the  nitrates 
came  from  certain  electrical  discharges 
of  the  Andes  which  combined  with  the 
air  so  as  to  make  nitric  acid,  the  acid 
being  deposited  in  these  beds  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Come  from  Lagoon 

None  of  these  theories  is  satisfactory, 
and  yet  the  scientists  have  little  better  to 
offer.  Dr.  Walter  S.  Tower  of  the  Chicago 
university  says  they  have  come  from  a 
great  lagoon  which  was  formed  in  this  re- 
gion by  the  rising  of  the  land  in  such  a 
way  that  it  formed  the  home  of  a  world 
of  bird  life.  The  lagoon  was  shallow  and 
the  birds  waded  through  it  and  fed  on  its 
shores.  Their  droppings  formed  guano, 
and  as  evaporation  went  on  this  combined 
with  other  chemicals  in  the  water  and  soil 
and  the  result  was  nitrate  of  soda.  At 
any  rate,  the  nitrates  have  been  preserved 
by  the  dryness  of  the  desert,  which  has 
no  moisture  to  leach  them  out  of  the  soil. 

I  wish  I  could  take  you  out  into  the 
country  and  show  you  how  these  great  de- 
posits of  valuable  fertilizer  are  taken  out 
of  the  earth.  Where  the  mining  is  done 
the  land  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
plowed  up  by  giants.  The  earth  lies  in 
mammoth  clods  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  beyond  are  nothing  but  bleak  and 
bare  sand.  There  is  no  sign  of  vegetation 
nor  life  of  any  kind.  All  is  sand  and  salt 
rock.  The  rock  is  of  different  colors,  in 
some  places  white  and  in  others  yellow, 
gray,  lemon  colored  or  green.  The  nitrate 
lies  in  beds  or  strata  at  some  distance 
under  the  surface;  and  the  method  of  get- 
ting it  out  is  to  bore  a  round  hole  a  foot 
in  diameter  through  the  layers  of  sand 
and  rock  above  it  and  blow  it  out  with 
blasting  powder.  The  powder  is  made  on 
the  spot,  and  that  out  of  nitrate  s'milar 
to  that  which  it  is  to  blow  up.  The  only 
things  required  in  addition  are  charcoal 
and  sulphur.  The  explosion  breaks  up  the 
earth  for  a  radius  of  forty  feet  around 
the  charge,  and  the  charges  are  put  in  in 
rows  so  that  the  mining  can  bo  done  in 
trenches.  After  the  rock  has  been  broken, 
it  is  dug  up  with  picks  and  crowbars.  It 
is  broken  up  into  lumps  of  such  size  that 
they  can  be  loaded  upon  the  cars,  end  be 
taken  to  the  factories  where  it  is  further 
reduced  by  machinery  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Seldom  Found  Pure 

Nitrate  is  seldom  found  pure  in  nature. 
As  it  lies  in  the  desert  it  is  mixed  With 
other  rock,  and  the  best  of  the  deposits 
contain  only  from  40  to  00  per  cent  of 
pure  nitrate  of  soda.  If  the  ore  contains 
more  than  20  per  cent  it  is  called  caliche, 
and  If  leas  than  that  it  is  costra.  The 
costra  lies  on  the  top,  and  the  caliche  is 
usually  found  underneath.  Before  the 
stuff  can  be  uned  it  must  be  refined  and 
all  the  earth  and  rock  taken  out.  The 


SANITATION 

would  have  saved  a  great  many 
ot  the  7,420,912  hogs  valued 
at  $59,455,700.00  lost  In 
United  States  during  1913  from 

HOG  CHOLERA 


You  can  make  your  hog 
pens  sanitary  if  you  use 

KRESO  DIP  No. 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 

parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them— they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1  is  Easy  to  Use-ReU- 
able— For  Sale  by  All  Drug-gists— 
Effective— Not  Expensive. 


PARKEr  DAVIS  &  CO. 


Dep't  Animal  Industry. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumber,  Posts,  Cement,  Barbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade. 

H.  F.  CADV  LUMBER  CO.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Office  208  W.O.W.  Bid.   Yards,  6th  &.  Douglas 


Special  LOW  Prices  On 

Edwards  STEEL  Shingles 


Prices  on  Edwards  Steel 
Shingles  have  been  chis-  > 
eled  down  to  bed  rock.  » 
Never  before  could  you  . 
buy  these  famous  steel  j^J 
shingles  at  such  low 
prices.   This  is  the  one 
big  money-saving: 
chance  you  have  waited 
for.  You  can  now  buy 
steel  shingles  that  won't 
rot,  rust,  crack,  burn  or 
leak  for  the  cost  of  old 
out-o'-date  wood  shin- 
gles. Edwards  STEEL 
Shingles  are  in  success- 
ful use  on  over  135,000 
homes. 

Outlast 
Any  Building! 

Come  in  big  clusters 
ready  to  put  on.  A  few 
nails,  hammer  and  the 
hired  man's  arm  lay  100 
at  a  clip.  Ten  times 
faster  and  ten  times 
easier  than  putting  on 
wood  shingles.  Abso- 
lutely rust  and  leak 
proof.  Guaranteed 
against  lightning  dam- 
age under  $10,000  bond. 
Ask  us  about  this. 

We  Sell  Direct 
Freight  Paid 

—with  no  middleman's 
"rake-offs."  We  under- 
sell and  out-sell  every- 
one on  high-quality  stool 
roofing,  steel  garages  and  other  steel  btilldlnfr 
products.  Drop  us  a  postal.  Simply  say  "Tell 
mo  about  your  steel  rooting"  and  we'll  send  our 
startling  low  prices.  (164) 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  COMPANY 

948-998  Lock  Street  Cincinnati,,  Ohio 


Edwardi  "Steelcotc" 
Fireproof  Garage,  $49.50 


GOV 


I :  I :  \  M  KNT  Posltloni  are  easy  to  get.  My  frcO 
Ixioklet  X7S  trlls  how.    Write  tnilnv— NOW, 
KAHL*  HOPKINS,  Wnslilnnton,  D.  C. 


September  19,  1914 
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laws  require  that  the  salts  exported  must 
be  95  per  cent  or  more  pure.  It  is  such 
salts  that  form  the  nitrate  of  soda  of 
commerce. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in 
the  methods  of  nitrate  reduction  since  I 
\  isited  this  region,  now  more  than  fifteen 
\ears  ago.  There  are  many  more  offi- 
ce inas,  as  the  nitrate  factories  are  called, 
and  the  output  has  been  quadrupled;  but 
the  methods  of  working  are  just  about 
the  same.  The  average  officina  is  a  col- 
lection of  great  buildings  with  tall  smoke- 
stacks rising  above  them.  It  has  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  costly  machin- 
ery, vast  tanks  for  boiling  the  nitrate 
rock  and  crushers  like  those  of  a  smelter 
that  break  the  rock  to  pieces.  It  has  set- 
tling vats,  in  which  the  liquor  contain- 
ing the  pure  nitrate  of  soda  is  left,  until 
it  has  dropped  its  burden  of  valuable 
salts,  and  also  arrangements  for  bagging 
the  salts  and  shipping  them  down  to  the 
seacoast  over  the  railroad. 

Some  of  the  largest  plants  of  this  kmd 
cost  millions  of  pescs  and  some  of  them 
employ  hundreds  of  men.  Some  have  an 
output  of  a  half  million  pounds  of  nitrate 
per  dav,  and  there  is  one  which  markets 
in  a  good  season  as  much  as  200,000,000 
pounds  per  annum. 

Done  Scientifically 
The  work  of  the  big  nitrate  factory  is 
scientifically  done.  The  rock  is  crushed 
just  so  i  ne  and  boiled  just  so  much  and 
no  more.  The  boiling  tanks  era  usually 
situated  in  a  building  high  ahove  the 
ground.  Each  is  big  enough  to  form  a 
bathtub  for  an  elephant.  It  is  equipped 
with  coils  of  steam  pipe  that  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  fluid  within  at  just 
the  desired  point.  The  caliche,  or  nitrate 
ore,  is  carried  up  an  inclined  railway  and 
dumped  into  the  tank.  Then  the  water 
containing  a  certain  portion  of  nitrate  of 
soda  in  solution  is  allowed  to  flow  from 
tank  to  tank,  so  as  to  act  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage on  the  salts  within.  Experiments 
have  shown  just  how  much  water  and  how 
much  salts  should  be  used,  and  everything 
is  done  by  the  rules  that  experience  and 
science  have  proved  best  for  the  reduction. 
It  takes  three  or  four  hours  of  boiling  to 
make  the'  liquid  of  the  required  density, 
and  when  it  is  run  off  it  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  a  pale  maple  molasses  or  thick 
lemon  syrup.  It  now  goes  into  the  cry- 
stallizing tanks,  where  it  lies  for  ten  or 
fifteen  days.  During  this  time  the  soda 
all  drops  to  the  bottom  and  the  tank  is 
half  full  of  what  looks  like  pure  white 
sugar  or  salt.  The  mother  liquor,  which 
floats  on  top,  is  now  drawn  off  and  re- 
turned to  the  boiling  tank  to  be  used 
over  again,  and  the  salt  is  shoveled  out 
upon  drying  floors,  where  it  remains  until 
the  moisture  has  all  disappeared.  It  is 
now  fitted  for  export  and  is  bagged  up 
and  taken  on  the  cars  down  to  the  sea- 
coast. 

Future  of  Nitrate 

In  my  talks  with  the  nitrate  experts  of 
Chile  I  have  learned  much  as  to  the 
present  extent  of  the  fields  and  their  fu- 
ture. The  Antofagasta  manager  of  the 
Nitrate  Agencies,  limited,  estimates  that 
there  is  enough  salt  in  sight  to  run  the 
world  for  eighty  years  more  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  consumption,  and  there  are 
others  who  say  that  the  nitrate  fields  will 
last  for  more  than  a  century.  There  are 
three  privinces  whose  deposits  are  esti- 
mated at  more  than  500,000,000,000  pounds. 
Others  of  the  estimates  are  lower,  some 
claiming  that  there  are  now  left  only 
about  200,000,000,000  pounds.  These  esti- 
mates do  not  take  into  account  the  new 
fields  which  are  sure  to  be  found  nor 
the  possibilities  of  working  over  the 
dumps  about  the  offlcinas,  which  will 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  nitrates. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  great  opportunities 
for  the  inventors  of  the  future  lies  right 
here  in  these  arid  deserts  of  Chile.  The 
caliche  as  it  is  brought  from  the  mines 
seldom  averages  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  by  the  present  meth- 
ods of  reduction  fully  6  per  cent  is  left  in 
the  refuse.  That  means  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  nitrate  contents  are  still  in  these 
great  dumps  surrounding  the  officinas, 
and  that  if  this  can  be  saved  it  will  add  to 
the  world  40  per  cent  of  all  the  nitrate  so 
far  taken  out  of  the  earth.  Such  a  prod- 
uct would  be  worth  hundreds  of  nr.llions 
of  dollars.  These  fields  have  been  mined 
since  1830,  and  in  1S80,  at  the  time  of  the 
Peruvian  war,  they  were  already  taking 
out  millions  of  pounds  every  year.   In  1890 


cost  of  these  are  deducted  from  their 
wages." 

The  water  for  the  nitrate  works  comes 
in  pipes  for  a  long  distance  over  the  des- 
ert and  all  kinds  of  food  must  be  im- 
ported. Every  company  has  its  own  store, 
and  it  pays  its  wages  in  blanks  instead  of 
money. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


A  Great  Nitrate  Factory 


the  output  was  more  than  1,000,000  tons, 
and  in  1911  the  exports  were  more  than 
2,500,000  tons,  and  the  value  of  the  output 
was  something  like  $100,00,000.  This  work 
has  been  going  on  steadily  at  the  present 
rate  for  mere  than  a  generation,  and  in  a 
less  degree  £^x  a  generation  and  more  be- 
fore that.  All  this  time  only  60  per  cent  of 
the  product  has  been  saved.  The  other  40 
per  cent  still  lies  in  the  dumps,  and  in 
this  rainless  country  there  it  will  continue 
to  lie  until  the  "open  sesame"  of  some  in- 
ventor's brain  unlocks  the  robber  cave  of 
nitrate  and  thus  enriches  himself  and  the 
world. 

And  still  the  most  careful  study  is 
taken  to  get  out  the  nitrate  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost,  and  to  save  every  cent  in 


product  and  labor.  Said  one  of  the  great 
officina  managers  to  me: 

"Our  profits  are  a  question  of  small 
savings.  The  difference  of  a  cent  in  the 
cost  of  the  reduction  of  each  100  pounds 
would  mean  a  profit  of  at  least  $1,200  a 
month.  We  have  to  watch  everything, 
and  especially  the  matter  of  labor.  Out 
workmen  have  to  come  from  the  outside, 
and  their  wages  are  very  high  for  this 
part  of  the  world.  The  present  average 
is  about  $2  per  day,  although  boys  are 
paid  less  than  $1.  There  are  altogether 
about  40,000  hands  employed  in  the  re- 
duction of  nitrate  and  some  of  the  larger 
works  have  from  SCO  to  1,000  apiece.  We 
have  to  provide  houres  for  the  men,  and 
also  heat,  light  and  water,  although  the 
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(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THIRTEEN. 
The  pretty  teacher. put  on  a  big  apron 
and  had  a  dialogue  with  her  big  girls. 
The  big  boys  blacked  up  and  gave  a  min- 
strel performance  that  brought  down  the 
house.  A  dear  little  brown-haired  woman 
was  called  on  for  some  music.  She  gave 
her  baby  over  to  her  next  neighbor,  and 
with  a  little  pat  of  warning  and  admoni- 
tion to  the  two  little  mischievous  boys, 
who  also  belonged  to  her,  went  to 
the  little  mail  order  house  organ 
—and  it  was  real  music  she  coaxed  out 
of  it.  And,  looking  at  her,  I  saw  not  the 
brave  little  woman  of  the  prairies,  and 
the  stiff,  toil-marked  hands,  but  a  dear 
litle  girl  with  brown  braids  "practicing" 
in  the  cool  parlor  "back  home,"  patiently 
counting  out  her  exercises  while  the  great 
trees  cast  their  shadows  outside.  A  far 
cry,  perhaps  you  think,  from  that  to  the 
pioneer  life  here,  but  of  such  is  our  king- 
dom made. 

At  last  the  program  was  finished  and 
the  preparations  for  going  home  made. 
The  wind  had  mercifully  somewhat 
abated;  vehicles,  one  after  another,  were 
drawn  up  to  the  door,  filled  up  and  fol- 
lowed by  many  merry  messages  and 
goodbyes,  each  family  started,  this  way 
or  that,  toward  home.  And  we  all  felt 
as  did  the  big  boy  who  rushed  into  the 
house  when  he  got  home,  saying,  "Oh, 
mother,  we  did  have  the  best  time." 

ELIZABETH  LEONARD. 


Buy  a  Long -Time  Car 


Reo  the  Fifth  leads  all  cars  in 
its  class  because  it  is  built  to  stay 
new — to  endure. 

R.  E.  Olds  spent  27  years  study- 
ing how  to  better  cars,  and  this  is 
the  final  outcome.  Time  and  skill 
and  money  have  been  lavished  on 
this  car. 

Each  hidden  part — each  detail — 
shows  the  ablest  engineering. 


The  steels  are  made  to  formula. 
Each  part  is  given  vast  over-capac- 
ity. Each  must  stand  radical  tests. 

To  insure  against  troubles  and 
to  give  super-strength,  we  spend 
$200  per  car  on  extremes. 

The  beauty,  the  finish  and  equip- 

Reo  the  Fifth 

$1175  Equipped 


ment  are  as  perfect  as  the  chassis. 
The  one-rod  control  is  embodied 
here.  You  will  find  it  in  no  other  car. 

Men  who  want  the  best  will  find 
it  here— even  in  the  smallest  factors. 

Small  Upkeep 

All  this  means  small  upkeep.  It 
means  freedom  from  trouble.  It 
means  years  of  perfect  service. 

That  is  what  men  want  today. 
They  are  buying  cars  to  keep.  In 
the  past  few  months  we  have  sold 
more  than  10,000  of  these  cars,  and 
men  are  buying  them  now  faster 
than  we  can  build  them. 


This  car  once  cost,  with  full 


equipment,  $220  more  than  now. 
The  present  price  shows  the  great- 
est value  you  will  find  in  any  car 
in  this  class. 

See  the  latest  model.  Go  through 
it  part  by  part.  Note  the  unusual 
features,  the  costly  construction, 
the  exactness,  the  luxury  of  it. 

Cars  built  by  lower  standards 
will  lose  their  attractions  when 
you  learn  what  these  things  mean. 

We  have  dealers  in  1155  towns. 
Ask  for  name  of  nearest.  Also  for 
Reo  Magazine  which  tells  and  pic- 
tures how  this  oar  is  built. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Company 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Oat. 
Canadian  Price,  $1575 


Fall  Series 
Streamline  body 
Electric  starter 
Electric  lights 
35  horsepower 
Tires  34x4 
Dimming 

searchlights 
Also  roadster 
Price  is  F.O.B. 
Lansing 


IL 


Equipment  includes  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  cover,  clear  vision  ventilating  windshield,  speedometer,  non-skid  tires  on 
rear  wheels,  electric  horn,  extra  rim,  improved  tire  bracket,  complete  tool  and  tire  outfit,  foot  and  robe  rail,  etc 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMKK 


Sep  ./ember  1914 


We  Pay 
Postage 


Hurry 

Your  Order 


Jm  ^^TB  fl  #1  Yes,  only  26c.  Bnt  don't  delay  your  order 
am      tt  B  &nd  miss  tbia  remarkable  bargain.  Gtbers 

Sk^M  Q^^V  6Hk  Cite  for  its  equal.  Made  of  tfood  quality 

^H^^  »  cotton  voile.  Closes  invisibly  In  front  un- 
der an  exquisitely  embroidered  panel  finished  in  scalloped  edge. 
\  .,kA  effect  m.-ide  of  elaborate  floral  design  embroidery.  Front 
of 'waist  bamisoraelv  designed  with  fillet  loce  and  clusters  of 
combination  tucks.  Sizes  32  to  44.  B«  sure  io  state  size.  OCr 
Order  by  No.  23AB.  Vie  pay  postage.   Special  price  only  ^""^ 

Send  for  Bargain  Book 

of  wearraR  apparel  in  newest  styles.  Mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 
SKND  SURE  TODAY.  Satisf action  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

We  II    U/ni  UCO    2el  Herr's  Island  Ave. 
.an.  VVMLIVtK  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Crush  ear  corn  (with  or  without 
shucks)  and  erlnd  all  kinds  of  email 
grain. 

Stock  Thrive  Best 
on  Ground  Feed 

Bowsher  Mills  are  differently  con- 
Btructed         others.  Light  running 
—handy       aerate.  In  10  sizes 
from  2  to  2o  Li  P.    Bold  with  or 
without  elevator.   We  also  make 
Sweep  Grinders.  Write  today. 

Pprr  C-  :*Iod  and  folder  on  «at- 
W  rlfca.  ate.  of  feeds  and  manures. 

E.N.P.  BOWSHER  CO. 
South  Bend.  Ind. 


Successful  State  Fair  Held  in  Nebraska 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  FIVE.) 

serve  champion.  Mina,  winner  in  the 
yearling  class,  was  made  champion 
mare  bred  by  exhibitor.  She  also  be- 
longs to  Kerr,  and  had  she  been  possessed 
of  more  scale  might  well  have  been  grand 
champion  of  the  show. 

Belgians 

This  was  the  lightest  show  of  the  breed 

in  several  years,  due  to  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  importers  with  their  fresh 
stocks  from  abroad.  Eggert  of  Iowa  had 
entries  in  nearly  all  classes  and  captured 
most  of  the  blues.  There  were  five  3- 
year-old  stallions,  and  they  formed  the 
strongest  class  of  the  show.  The  bay, 
Combaltant  De  Graty,  from  the  Eggert 
string,  proved  an  acceptable  winner.  He 
carries  an  extreme    amount  of  quality, 


Does  it  pay  to  advertise?  By  all 
means,  yes.  And  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  through  advertising  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  judgment  displayed 
by  the  advertiser  in  the  selection  of  a 
publication  that  has  the  confidence  of  its 
readers.  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
has  the  explicit  confidence  of  its  many 
readers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  accept  advertising 
matter  that  is  known  to  be  deceptive  and 
unreliable. 


Kerr's  Champion  Percheron  Mare 

coupled  with  ample  bone  and  ruggedness 
to  give  a  well  balanced  drafter.  His 
ankles  are,  if  anything,  a  shade  too  long, 
which  is  indeed  a  fault  seldom  experi- 
enced in  Belgians.  He  was  rated  second 
last  week  at  Des  Moines  in  a  class 
of  twenty  colts,  most  of  which  were  of 
foreign  birth.  Rousselle  stood  second 
with  a  shapely  bay  of  considerable  qual- 
ity and  splendid  action. 

Other  classes  contained    from    one  to 
three  entries,  and  for  the  most  part  qual- 
ity   was     good.     The     3-year-old  was 
awarded  the  championship  ribbon. 
Shetland  Ponies 

Each  year  the  quality  of  the  Shetland 
ponies  at  Lincoln  is  improving  and  within 
a  few  years  there  will  be  a  show  which 
should  prove  creditable  to  any  fair.  The 
ponies  were  this  year  placed  in  the  old 
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The  GRAY  Tractor* 

With  the  Wide  Drive  Drum  I 


MI-NNE*tPOUS 

 M 


A  Simplified,  Lighter,  Six-Plow  Farm 
Tractor  Which  Does  a  Wider  Range  of  Work. 


Pointa  of  Superior  Construction. 

1.  — Low,  compact  construction. 

2.  — No  differential. 

3.  — Heat  treated,   case   hardened   gears  cut 

from  drop  forglngs,  ground  to  size  and 
run,  In  oil. 

4.  — Hyett  Roller  Bearings  throughout. 

5.  — Two  speed  ,  forward— one  reverse. 
G.— Drawbar  pull  direct  from  rear  axle. 

Sold  on  Approval. 

Gray  Tractor  Mfg.  Co. 


Wide  drum  enables  working  on  mellow, 
plowed  soil  without  packing   it.     With  the 
OKAY  you  can  disc  or  harrow  or  drill  In, 
your  crop  without  injuring  your  seed,  bed. 
Unexcelled  for  Corn  Land  Plowing". 

The  front  wheels  and  drum,  together, 
crush  all  the  weeds,  traHh  and  Htubble  In  a, 
strip  as  wide  as  the  plowiv,  so  that  the 
furrows  cover  everything,  leaving  tho 
plowed  field  clean  and  even. 

Write  for  Information. 

1609  Central  Ave.,  N.  E., 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 


educational  building  and  there  were  suffi- 
cient of  them  to  fill  it  to  its  entire  ca 
pacity.  Thousands  of  children,  both  big 
and  little,  visited  this  exhibit  during  the 
week.  Several  colts  but  2  weeks  old  were 
penned  up  near  tho  door  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  everybody.  W.  J.  Thomp- 
son of  Dorchester,  Neb.,  exhibited  over 
fifty  head,  including  in  the  string  many 
prize  winners  from  eastern  fairs.  Stew- 
art &  Welty  of  Iowa  were  present  with  a 
string  of  show  ponies  and  equipment  such 
as  only  professional  showmen  can  hanrtlo. 
While  the  Thompson  ponies  lacked  the 
fitting  and  training  which  the  Iowa  ponies 
had,  yet  they  made  a  highly  creditable 
showing.  The  championship  of  the  show 
went  to  the  Iowa  aged  mare.  She  is  a 
black  of  very  sweet  type,  with  worlds  of 
quality  and  action,  and  for  straightnoss 
of  going  is  hard  to  excel.  The  senior 
champion  stallion  was  from  the  same 
herd.  He  is  a  brown  black  of  extremely 
high  action,  with  a  trifle  too  much  width 
behind  as  he  goes.  Junior  champion  went 
to  Thompson  on  the  weanling  foal  of  Mil- 
dred Snowball,  the  $300  mare  purchased 
several  years  ago  in  Illinois.  The  hitched 
classes  formed  the  major  portion  of  the 
program  at  the  Thursday  afternoon  show 
in  the  Coliseum.  The  Iowa  ponies  were 
equipped  with  nicer  harnesses  and  out- 
fits; however,  they  did  not  show  up  in 
the  team  hitches  as  did  the  Nebraska 
ponies,  and  as  a  result  Thompson  won  on 
Prince  and  Polo,  the  dark-headed  white 
team  which  has  won  now  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  at  the  fair.  Likewise,  the 
Nebraska  team  caught  the  blue  in  the 
four-in-hand.  Some  splendid  driving  was 
done  by  the  Thompson  driver  and  his  six- 
pony  team. 

Mi  s  cellan  eons 

The  show  of  light  horses  was  about  as 
usual.  Aside  from  a  class  of  nine  aged 
stallions,  there  were  not  many  animals 
of  extra  merit.  Dr.  Kelley  of  Lincoln 
won  female  championship  on  a  2-year-old 
brown  filly.  Jardine  of  Ashland  caught 
the  stallion  honors  on  his  black  Morgan 
horse,  winner  in  the  aged  string.  Several 
animals  were  led  in  which  would  have 
scarcely  done  justice  to  a  county  fair,  Kt 
alone  a  state  fair. 

There  was  quite  a  showing  of  .acks. 
Jardine  of  Ashland  captured  most  of  the 
firsts  and  champions.    A  13-months'-old 


Rhea  Bros.'  Champion  Stallion 

COlt  was  awarded  the  purple.  He  might 
carry  a  little  more  bone,  but  for  head, 
ear,  body  and  back  one  could  ask  for  but 
little  improvement. 

Several  teams  of  good  mules  were  on 
exhibition.  Dr.  Anderson  of  Seward 
pulled  down  chief  honors  on  his  3,500- 
pound  team  of  mare  mules,  which  has 
won  constantly  wherever  shown. 

There  were  quite  a  few  grade  drafters 
in  the  barns.  Most  of  these  were  shown 
at  the  halter  and  then  returned  in  the 
hitched  classes.  Peter  Johnson  of  Hick- 
man and  George  Clark  of  Raymond 
fought  for  most  of  the  honors  here.  All 
entries  in  the  horse  department  were 
judged  by  H.  J.  Gramlich. 

Cattle  Department 

The  cattle  show  was  a  show  of  much 
quality.  Never  were"  so  few  common  ani- 
mals seen  in  the  cattle  barns  as  upon  this 
occasion.  Entries  were  somewhat  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  but  most  improvement 
must  be  ascribed  to  betterment  of  indi- 
viduals. Cattle  were  here  from  as  far 
south  as  MiHHiHHlppt  and  Oklahoma,  east 
as  far  as  Wisconsin  and  west  to  Colorado. 


An  official  count  made  by  Superintendent 
Danlelson  disclosed  449  head  of  show  cat- 
tle In  the  barns  as  compared  to  approxi- 
mately 400  at  the  last  fair.  Special  pre- 
miums in  the  steer  department  offered 
by  the  Union  Stock  Yards  company  of 
South  Omaha  proved  to  he  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  draw  out  a  good  showing  of 
fat  bullocks.  In  all  there  were  romc 
twenty-five  of  these,  and  they  were  a  uni- 
formly good  lot  indeed.  The  beef  cattle 
show  was  pretty  largely  one  of  Herefords, 
Shorthorns  and  Angus,  there  oeing  but 
one  herd  of  Galloways  and  but  one  full 
herd  of  Polled  Durhams  on  the  grounds. 
Shorthorns 
Nine  exhibitors,  eight  of  whom  had  full 
herds,  made  the  display  in  the  reds, 
whites  and  roans.  Oklahoma,,  Missouri 
Iowa  and  Nebraska  had  herds  in  the  ex- 
hibition. James  Tomson  of  Wakarusa, 
Kan.,  pinned  the  ribbons  and  seemed  to 
give  universal  satisfaction  in  his  adjudi- 
cations. Reese  of  Nebraska  received  the 
blue  and  senior  championship  on  White- 
hall Rosedale,  the  2, 700-pound  bull  which 
won  similar  honors  at  Des  Moines  the 
week  preceeding.  This  bull  has  been  fitted 
for  three  seasons  as  an  aged  bull  and 
comes  back  as  smooth  and  even  as  the 
last  show  he  made  in  the  2-year-old  class. 
This  is  especially  praiseworthy  because 
of  his  immense  scale,  which  is  generally 
closely  associated  with  a  tendency  to 
roughness.  Bellows  caught  the  junior 
championship  on  their  light  roan  senior 
calf,  Parkdale  Baron.  He  is  wonderfully 
smooth  and  for  true  Shorthorn  character 
is  scarcely  criticisable.  Ringside  opinion 
seemed  to  differ  as  to  which  of  these  two 
bulls  should  have  the  championship.  The 
judge  gave  the  ribbon  to  the  calf  and  sub- 
stantiated" doing  so  by  the  youngster's 
promise  and  lines.  Generally  judges  win 
not  take  the  chance  of  a  calf  developing 
when  they  have  a  mature  animal  to  com- 
pare with. 

In  the  female  classes  quality  was  of  the 
best  throughout.  There  never  were  evener 
classes  of  cows  and  heifers  shown  at  Lin- 
coln than  these.  It  seemed  as  though 
there  was  but  little  difference  in  the  in- 
dividuals at  either  end  of  the  string  to 
the  casual  observer.  Senior  champion 
went  to  the  white  2-year-old  Lookabaugh 
heifer,  Isabella.  Mildred  of  Oakland,  the 
winner  in  the  aged  class,  was  put  below 
this  heifer  at  this  point.  For  junior  cham- 
pionship the  race  was  close,  Kane  of  Ne- 
braska finally  winning  out  on  his  junior 
yearling,  Dale  Lady,  a  roan  of  much, 
breadth  and  thickness,  coupled  with  beau- 
tiful side  and  top  lines  and  a  short,  broad 
head  of  much  refinement.  Rapp  Bros, 
came  in  strong  in  the  calf  classes  with 
the  get  of  Village  Pride.  Isabella  was 
later  declared  the  champion  beef  cow  on 
the  grounds,  any  breed  or  age, 
Herefords 

The  White  Faces  were  represented  by 
eight  herds,  coming  from  Missouri  Kan- 
sas, Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Mississippi.  The 
Davis  herd  from  Mississippi  is  making  the 
northern  circuit  this  fall  and  sweeping 
quite  a  good  many  ribbons  with  it  as  it 
goes.  Hugh  Robinson  of  Wisconsin  offi- 
ciated and  succeeded  in  pulling  out  the 
animals  which  best  suited  the  majority 
in  most  cases.  Repeater  Tth,  the  grand 
champion  at  Iowa,  duplicated  the  honor 
here  and  was  later  made  champion  beef 
bull  over  all  breeds,  an  honor  which  was 
won  by  his  sire  at  the  Lincoln  fair  sora» 
three  years  ago.  This  2-year-old  is  today 
one  of  the  best  of  the  breed  in  the  coun- 
try, and  if  he  breeds  as  he  looks,  should 
prove  an  invaluable  sire  in  any  herd. 
Thompson  Bros,  of  Nebraska  won  the 
junior  championship  on  their  senior  calf. 
Band  Lad  11th,  a  youngster  of  much 
promise.  Thompson  started  to  show 
Herefords  some  three  years  back  and  has 
since  learned  much  of  the  game  and  is 
now  able  to  compete  with  the  best  herds 
in  the  country. 

Miss  Repeater  11th,  the  winner  in  the 
2-year-old  class,  was  the  senior  and  grand 
champion.  She  was  later  reserve  to  Look- 
abaugh's  white  heifer  in  the  interbreed 
contest,  which  was  held  Thursday  after- 
noon. This  heifer  is  showing  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  Her  thick,  even  covering 
over  back  and  ribs  is  one  of  the  kind 
which  can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  Davis 
secured  the  junior  championship  on  Vor- 
net  Princess  23d,  his  winner  in  the  junior 
calf  class. 

Like  tho  Shorthorn  show,  the  Herefords 
displayed  uniformly  good  quality.  It  was 
surely  a  show  which  would  be  a  credit  to 
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any  state  fair.  Winners  here*  are  good 
enough  to  carry  to  purple  later  on  at  big- 
ger shows  than  this.  Greene  of  Genoa, 
Neb.,  came  in*  for  several  important  rib- 
bons and  gave  outside  exhibitors  a  close 
run. 

Aberdeen- Angus 

These  were  judged  by  Prof.  R.  IC.  Bliss 
of  Ames,  la.  Two  Nebraska  herds,  three 
from  Iowa  and  one  from  Oklahoma,  com- 
prised the  offering.  They  put  up  a  tasty 
little  Jhow.  Escher  of  Iowa  received  the 
grand  champion  bull  ribbon  on  his  aged 
entry.  Prince  Felzer.  The  competition  to 
head  classes  seemed  to  lie  between  the 
Escher  and  McHenry  herds  in  most 
classes.  Miller  of  Iowa  came  in  strong 
in  several  female  classes,  capturing 
senior  and  grand  championship  on  hi3 
aged  cow,  Barbara  Woodson.  In  the  get 
of  sire  class  McHenry  led  with  the  get  of 
Glenfoil  Thickset  2d,  a  bull  whose  progeny 
is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  show 
ring  circles.  Harrison  &  Harrison  of  Ne- 
braska showed  a  full  herd  and  captured 
many  ribbons. 

Fat  Steers 
Up  till  this  year  the  steer  show  has  been 
a  secondary  affair.  The  splendid  purses 
hung  up  for  this  department  by  the  South 
Omaha  Stock  Yards  people  proved  suffi- 
cient this  time,  however,  to  draw  forth 
a   splendid   array   of    fat    bullocks.  The 


Bellow's  Paiktlale  Baron. 

three  regular  beef  judges  acted  in  com- 
mittee to  pick  the  champion  steer  irre- 
spective of  breed,  and  after  considerable 
discussion  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  the 
Hereford  steer,  Bright  Boy,  owned  by 
William  Andrews  of  Iowa.  Most  fairs 
offer  some  prizes  for  fat  stock,  although 
none  but  the  winter  fat  stock  shows  seem 
to  get  real  good  steer  shows.  In  all  there 
were  twenty-five  steers  in  the  show,  and 
they  were  a  deserving  lot.  Many  of  these 
same  steers  will  be  carried  forward  with 
a  view  of  showing  them  at  the  Chicago 
International  in  December. 

Dairy  Cattle 

The  show  was  light  this  year  with  the 
exception  of  Jerseys,  of  which  there  were 
three  full  herds.  A  single  herd  of  Guern- 
seys was  entered.  Ordinarily  Lincoln  has 
a  strong  Holstein  show;  however,  this 
year  there  were  but  two  herds  on  display. 
Badger  and  Frost  succeeded  in  capturing 
most  of  the  firsts  and  all  of  the  cham- 
pions. Prof.  Frandson  of  the  university 
did  the  judging  in  this  department. 

The  Hog  Show 

The  hog  show  this  year  was  not  quite 
as  large  in  numbers  as  last  year,  but  the 
quality  was  there.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration all  classes  of  the  various  breeds 
shown,  the  hog  show  at  the  Nebraska 
State  fair  this  year  was  probably  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ever  brought  out. 
In  practically  every  class  in  every  breed 
the  competition  was  close,  and  considera- 
ble time  was  necessarily  taken  by  the 
judges  on  tieing  the  ribbons  on  the  differ- 
ent animals. 

The  weather,  while  not  at  all  good  for 
attendance,  was  ideal  for  the  hogs.  The 
judging  was  all  over  Tuesday  evening, 
giving  the  breeders  the  rest  of  the  week 
in  which  in  which  to  do  business  and  visit 
the  other  departments  of  the  fair.  One 
of  the  results  of  this  early  finishing  of 
the  awarding  of  the  premiums  was  the 
substantial  sales  made  by  practically  all 
exhibitors.  A  large  number  of  hogs 
changed  hands  at  this  show,  and  at  prices 
very  satisfactory  to  the  seller. 

There  were  on  exhibition  a  total  of  1,520 
hogs,  divided  as  follows:  Duroc-Jerseys, 
641;  Poland-Chinas,  327;  Hampshires,  191; 
Chester  Whites,  243;  Berkshires,  191;  Mule- 
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Badger  &  Frost's  Best  Ferndale 


foots,  69,  the  total  on  exhibition  being 
forty-one  less  than  last  year. 

Du  roc-  Jerseys 

This  show  brought  out  some  of  the  best 
animals  ever  exhibited  on  the  Nebraska 
State  fair  grounds.  We  believe  more 
quality  was  shown  in  the  different  classes 
in  this  breeding  than  were  ever  shown 
before  at  this  state  fair.  We  have  in 
former  years  seen  some  classes  in  whic*' 
possibly  stronger  competition  was  had 
than  this  year,  but  taking  all  classes  into 
consideration,  it  was  one  of  the  strongest 
ever  shown,  and  when  this  can  be  said 
about  the  show  of  this  breed  at  the  Ne- 
braska State  fair  it  practically  means 
that  it  was  the  best  show  ever  held,  for 
Nebraska  is  recognized  the  country  over 
as  probably  being  the  strongest  red  hog 
show  held  anywhere. 

The  aged  boar  classes  brought  out  some 
splendid  individuals,  the  judge  finally  giv- 
ing the  blue  ribbon  to  Putman  &  Sons 
"entry,  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder.  Briggs  & 
Sons'  splendid  hog  Illustrator,  2d,  was 
given  the  red  ribbon.  Schuerman,  third, 
on  Colonel  Crimson,  and  Burke  was  given 
fourth  place  on  his  big,  smooth  hog, 
Burke's  Good  Enough.  It  was  a  splendid 
showing  of  big  hogs  carrying  lots  of 
quality. 

Wernimont  won  the  blue  ribbon  in  the 
senior  yearling  class  on  Crimson  Chief, 
Cedar  &  Hodge  getting  second  on  B.  V. 
Boy,  Stickelman  got  the  third  prize  ribbon 
on  his  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder. 

Junior  yearling  class,  as  usual  brought 
out  some  splendid  individuals,  Wallace 
finally  landing  the  blue  ribbon  on  his 
large,  smooth  Golden  Wonder. 

On  the  under-year  class  Widle  &  Son 
won  first  on  a  good,  strong,  growthy  pig 
sired  by  Critic  B.  Wallace  won  second, 
third  and  fourth  on  pigs  sired  by  Golden 
Model  4th.  Especially  good  "animals  as 
compared  with  other  years  were  driven 
out  in  this  class. 

The  Junior  pig  class  brought  out  a 
splendid  array  of  well  proportioned,  well 
footed  pigs.  The  blue  ribbon  was  finally 
handed  to  Widle  &  Son  on  their  strong, 
well  proportioned  pig,  sired  by  Critic  B. 

For  senior  champion  Echo's  Crimson 
"Wonder  won.  Widle  &  Son  won  the  junior 
championship  on  their  under-year  pig, 
grand  champion  going  to  the  Putman 
hog. 

In  sow  classes  strong  competition  was 
brought  out  all  the  way  through.  Wal- 
lace won  the  blue  ribbon  in  the  aged  sow 
class  on  his  big,  smooth  brood  sow,  Bes- 
sie Wonder,  Widle  &  Son  being  placed 
second  on  a  splendid  Duroc  type  sow, 
Ruby  Blossom. 

In  the  senior  yearling  class  Van  Patten 
&  Son  were  awarded  the  blue  ribbon  on 
Crimson  Duchess  2d,  and  the  red  ribbon 
on  Crimson  Duchess,  1st. 

In  the  junior  yearling  class  Van  Pat- 
ten &  Son  were  again  given  the  blue  rib- 
lion  on  their  entry.  Miss  Wonder,  Cedar 
being  placed  second  on  Cedar's  Critic. 

In  the  under-year  class,  Wallace  won 
first,  second  and  sixth  on  pigs  sired  by 
Golden  Model  4th. 

In  the  under-six  pigs  Johnson  was  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  off  the  blue  ribbon. 
Bessie  Wonder  was  given  the  senior 
champion  ribbon  and  the  Wallace  under- 
year  sow  the  junior  champion.  Grand 
champion  went  to  Bessie  Wonder. 

Poland-Chinas 

This  breed,  as  usual,  -was  strong  in 
quality,  showing  that  Nebraska  breeders 
of  this  breed  of  hogs  are  keeping  right 
up  with  the  procession  and  showing  ani- 
mals C  the  type  popular  in  this  breed, 
the  big  ones  carrying  plenty  of  quality. 

The  aged  boar  class  brought  out  some 
splendid   individuals,    the     blue  ribbon 


The  HIGH 


Woman 
1  Saver 


The  scarcest  thing  on 
a  farm  today  is  women. 

It's  just  a  lone  woman  who  runs 
the  food  factory  for  the  family 
and  hired  hands. 
Over  a  rickety  range  or  hot,  low  down 
cook  stove,  she  labors  three  times  a 
day,  365  days  of  the  year. 
The  man  of  the  house  would  put  up 
with  such  a  stove  about  two  days  if 
he  had  to  do  the  cooking.  He  would 
go  to  town  and  buy  the  newest  and 
best  stove  or  range  —  just  as  he  now 
buys  the  newest  and  best  machinery 
for  hit  work. 

The  women  of  the  country  manufae-  £ 
ture  more  finished  product  food  in  one 


day  than  all  the  manufacturers  do  in  a 
week— and  with  the  very  poorest  tools. 
Charter  Oak,  High  Oven,  Wood  or 
Coal  Kanges,  change  all  this.  She  can 
make  better  food,  do  it  more  quickly, 
with  less  fuel  and  without  the  back- 
breaking  stoop  over  a  hot  stove. 
If  you  have  any  regard  for  that  woman, 
if  you  want  to  save  her,  if  you  think 
she  is  entitled  to  a  good  range  or  cook 
stove,  if  you  want  to  make  her  happy, 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET. 
It  pictures  and  describes  the 
High  Oven  Range.  Your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  card  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Don't  buy  even  a  cheap 
cook  stove  until  you  investigate  the 
Charter  Oak  High  Oven  Range.  You 
will  find  the  price  reasonable. 


CHARTER  OAK  STOVE  &  RANGE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Ranges,  Cast  Iron  Ranges,  Cook  Stoves,  Heating 
Stoves,  Warm  Air  Furnaces,  Stoves  for -All  Kinds  of  Fuel,  For  65  Years. 


Here's  What  the  BIG  FOUR  "20" 
Did  at  the  Great  Fremont, 
Neb.,  Tractor  Demonstration 

That  was  not  done  by  any  of  the  other 
30  or  more  makes  of  tractors  entered. 

1.  Raised  and  lowered  its  plows  by  motor  power. 

2.  Backed  in  and  plowed  out  Fence  Corners. 

3.  Plowed  up  the  head  lands— corners,  angular  pieces. 

In  Addition  to  Doing  All 
That  a  Good  Tractor  Should 


Bigr  Four  Tractors  made  good 
every  day  at  Fremont.  They'll 
make  good  every  day  on  your 
farm.  Making  good  is  a  habit  with 
them. 

Remember  the  three  special  fea- 
tures above.  Keep  in  mind,  too. 
these  facts: 

The  Plow,  the  power  plow  hoist, 
and  tractor  are  a  complete  unit. 
The  plows  are  raised  and  lowered 


by  the  power  of  the  motor,  either 
moving  or  standing  still.  A  touch 
of  the  plow  lift  foot  pedal  instantly 
raises  the  plows  or  lowers  them 
into  the  ground. 
The  Big  Four  excels  at  threshing 

and  all  belt  work.    Always  ready — 

easily  and  quickly  started! — a  trac- 
tor you  can  depend  upon. 
A  size  for  every  farm — "20"  and 

"30,"    4-cylinder,    3-speed — "45,"  6- 

cylinder,  3-speed. 


Emerson- Br  an  tingham  Implement  Co., (Inc.) 


Good  Farm  Machinery — Since  1832, 
431  Iron  St.,  Rockford,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


Write 
for 
Free 
Catalog. 


Touch  of  the  Foot 
Lever  Raises  or  Lowers 
Pious. 


Pick  Your  Corn  With 
the  Shack  on  and 
Use 


The  Bloom  Improved  Low  Feed  Ear  Corn  Cutter  and  Crusher 

It  will  handle  ear  corn  husked  or  snapped,  green,  wet  or  frozen:  cutting 
shuck  and  ear,  also  crushing  and  splitting  the  cob  into  very  small  pieces 
at  the  rate  of  100  to  250  bushels  per  hour.  Manufactured  In  two  sizes 
for  hand  or  power,  also  mounted  on  team  truck  with  gasoline  engine.  Ju3t 
the  machine  for  cattle  feeding.  We  also  manufacture  The  BLOOM  14 
2%  and  4V4  h.  p.  GaMllne  Engines.  SOLD  DIRECT.  Ask  for  prices  and 
circulars.  This  ad  may  not  appear  again— save  it  for  reference. 
MANUFACTURED  BY  J.  S.  BLOOM,      ...      INDEPENDENCE,  IOWA. 
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At  the  Fremont,  Nebraska,  National 
IPower  Farming1  Demonstration  Aug- 
ust 17th.  to  23d,  the  Sandusky  Trac- 
tor Went  Through  Test  With  Perfect 
Record  and  Did  Its  Work  Faster. 

Have  a  Sandusky  Tractor  and 
Make  the  Other  Fellow  Pay  for  It 

Do  your  own  work — easier— quicker — ■ 
cheaper — better;  then  help  out  your 
neighbors  at  good  prices — plowing, 
packing,  dragging ,  grading,  harrow- 
ing, drilling,  seeding,  hauling,  etc. 
Your  machine  is  soon  paid  for.  You 
plow  five  times  as  much  as  one  team 
in  same  time  and  from  2?>7c  to  50% 
deeper.  Plows  toughest  ground  in- 
cluding tangled  sage  brush.  Plows 
when  and  where  horses  cannot  pull 
or  go.  Plows  dteep — gives  deep  mois- 
ture— leaves  ground  in  grand  condi- 
tion for  seeding.  Turns  around  in 
small  space.  Simple — anyone  can  run 
it,  even  a  boy. 

W.  H.  Harsh  a  Co.  says:  "I  cant  say 
too  much  for  the  little  Sandusky. 
We  get  busy  long  before  the  big  fel- 
lows can  be  used."  Jas  Needham, 
Kas.,  writes:  "It  is  hard  to  beat." 
W.  P.  McAdow,  Florida,  says:  "Just 
what  is  needled." 

A  regular  "farm  athlete" — stripped  of 
every  ounce  of  needless  weight,  yet 
strong,  sturdy,  dependable  and  speedy. 
Furnishes  cheap  power  for  every 
farm  need. 

Yon  Pay  for  a  Sandusky  Trartor 
Whether  You  Buy  it  or  Not. 

You  pay  in  lost  time,  hired  help,  cost 
and'  up-keep  of  horses — short  crops — 
loss  of  money  you  might  make.  Bight 
now — every  day — you're  losing  the 
money  that  would  buy  a  Sandusky 
Tractor.  Tt's  an  investment  that  will 
pay  you  big  dividends. 

Demonstration  on  Yonr  Own  Farm 

Before  You  Buy  It. 

What  is  goocK  for  others  is  good,  for 
you.  Remember  a  Sandusky  Tractor 
will  pav  for  itself  and  with  reason- 
able care  last  you  for  15  years  to 
come.  At  least  investigate.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars — engine, 
working  parts,  proofs,  etc. 

Dauch  Manufacturing  Company 

Department  H3,  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 


SaveEnginelloney 

Gdlloway  15  H  P.  Mogul  Burns  Gasoline 
.   Kerosene.  Naptha..  Motor  Spirits. 


Even  burn  Natural  Gas.  Saves  you  money  because 
y  u  can  burn  whatever  fuel  is  cheapest  or  easiest  to 
get.  Starts  easily,  runs  smoothly  and  gives  full  power, 
horse  power  that  is  horse  power. 

4-cycle  water-cooled.  Equipped  with  our  famous 
Hercules  cylinder  head  which  insures  perfect  com- 
bustion, cooling  compression  and  consequently  per- 
fect power.  Don't  buy  an  engine  of  any  make  or  kind 
at  any  price  without  first  getting  my  propo- 
sition. Make  and  break  governor.  Steel 
trucks  and  wheels.  Used  for  thresher, 
ensilage  cut- 
ter, any 
heavy 
farm 
work. 


Try  II  30 
days  si  my 
risk 


I  You  Don't  Need  Cash  to  Buy  from  Me 

I  I  Trust  Vou.  5  plans.  A  plan  for  every  pocket- 
book.  I  help  my  farmer  friends  get  farm  equip- 
ment at  low  factory  wholesale  cost  and  on  easy 
terms.  Any  size  engine  1  3-4  to  15  H.P.  Guaranteed 
full  rating.  Csullsn—  Don't  be  fooled  by  over- 
i  rated  H.  P.  or  price  a  few  cents  lower  than  mine. 

Write  lor  Special  Engine  Book 
i    Lists  and  Illustrates  all  my  engines.  Quotes  sur- 
prisingly low  prices.   Also  get  my  big  catalog  of 
bargains  In  every  kind  of  farm  equipment.  Write. 
Win,  Galloway,  Pres. 
The  Wm.  Galloway  Company 
205  Galloway  Station,    Waterloo,  Iowa 


The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
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finally  going  to  Lonergan  on  his  big, 
smooth  hog,  Big  Ursus.  Furgeson's  Big 
Tim  was  placed  second  in  this  class,  Reed 
carrying  away  the  white  ribbon  on  Ex- 
pansion Sure. 

In  the  senior  yearling  class  McCurdy 
was  awarded  the  ribbon  on  Maple  Grove 
Orange. 

The  junior  yearlings  were  good  and 
strong.  The  Willey  &  Dawson  entry. 
-Superba,  winning  the  blue  ribbon.  Mecse 
was  given  second  on  Big  Monarch. 

Tn  the  under-year  boars  Willey  won 
first  and  Mecse  second  and  in  the  junior 
pigs  Meese  was  awarded  first,  second  and 
third. 

Tho  showing  in  the  pig  classes  in  this 
breed,  as  well  as  the  older  boars,  was 
strong,  the  pigs  being  smooth,  with  lots 
of  quality  and  growthy. 

The  senior  champion  was  awarded  tn 
Lonergan  on  Big  TJrsus,  junior  champion 
going  to  Meese  on  his  under-six  pig.  Big 
Ursus  winning  grand  champion. 

For  6ome  years  the  aged  sow  class  of 
the  Poland-China  breed  has  not  brought 
out  as  many  entries  as  is  shown  in  other 


Wallace's  Sow,  Bessie  Wonder 

breeds  of  the  hog  division.  Why  this  is 
we  do  not  know. 

Beall  &  Jack-son  were  awarded  first 
on  their  big  sow,  Black  Beauty,  the  red 
ribbon  going  to  Meese  on  Lady  B.,  and 
McCullough  winning  third  on  Mammoth 
Queen. 

In  senior  yearlings  Beall  &  Jackson 
were  winners  of  the  blue  ribbon  on  Queen 
of  Wonders,  Willey  getting  second  on 
Big  Queen  Ann  and  third  prize  going  to 
Ridgley  on  Exception  Quality. 

In  the  junior  yearling  class,  Miss 
Orphan  Wonder,  1st,  shown  by  Meese, 
was  successful  in  winning  the  blue  rib- 
bon. Lonergan's  Big  Type  Girl  being 
placed  second,  and  third  and  fourth  going 


Lonergan's  Big-  Ursus 

to  Willey  on  Big  Lady  A  and  Big  Lady  B. 

In  under-six  pigs  McGath's  entry  was 
placed  first.  Meese  winning  second. 

Beal  &  Jackson's  sow,  Queen  of  Won- 
ders, was  made  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion, junior  champion  going  to  Meese  on 
Miss  Lady  M,  3d. 

Chester  Wliites 

Judging  from  numbers  shown  on  the 
fair  grounds,  this  breed  of  hog6  is  rapidly 
gaining  in  favor  with  Nebraska  farmers, 
a  much  larger  and  better  showing  being 
made  this  year  than  in  previous  years. 

From  the  Chester  White  standpoint 
many  creditable  animals  were  shown  in 
aU  classes,  competition  in  many  of  them 
being  very  strong,  requiring  close  atten- 
tion of  the  judge.  Charles  Slepicka  was 
awarded  senior  and  grand  champion  on 
his  senior  yearling  boar.  Plain  View 
Wonder,  junior  champion  going  to  R.  E. 
Brown  on  his  under-year  pig.  The  senior 
and  grand  champion  sow  was  C.  A.'s 
Beauty,  the  junior  yearling  shown  by 
Slepicka.  Junior  champion  went  to 
Maurice  E.  Black  of  Scribner,  Neb.,  on  his 
under-year  prize  winner. 

Ham  psh  ires 

The  showing  of  this  breed  was  strong 
as  compared  to  former  years.  It  was  no- 
ticeable that  improvement  each  year  is 
being  made  in  the  quality  of  the  animals 
shown  Stronger  feet  and  stronger  backs 
were  most  noticeable.  In  numbers  it  was 
the  largest  show  ever  pulled  off  at  this 
state  fair,  and  we  believe  as  much  can 
be  said  from  a  quality  standpoint. 

In  the  aged  boar  class  Downing  won 
first  on  his  boar,  Look  Me  Over.  2d, 
Jones  winning  the  blue  ribbon  in  the 
senior  yearling  on  Litchfield's  Lady. 

In  the  junior  yearling  class  the  blue  rib- 
b.on  was  given  to  Tatro  on  his  well  turned 


Prevent  Hog  Cholera 


HOG  cholera  time  is  approaching.  We  hope  that  there  will 
be  much  less  cholera  this  year  ^han  there  has  been  in 
the  past,  but  to  insure  a  lessening  of  this  plague  from 
year  to  year  there  are  certain  precautions  that  must  he 
observed  by  every  hog  owner,  veterinarian  and  dealer.  If  you 
have  not  read  our  series  of  articles  recently  published  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  on  "Hog-  Cholera,  Its  Prevention  and 
Treatment,"  send  us  5  cents  to  cover  cost  of  handling  and  mail- 
ing and  we  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  these  articles,  which 
are  now  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  Following  are  the  different 
articles  in  the  series: 

What  Cholera  Has  Done  and  What  We  Must  Do. 
Co-operation  is  Absolutely  Necessary,  and  to  Get  This  Pol- 
itics Must  Be  Eliminated. 

Organizing  the  Hog  Owners  and  Instructing  Them  in  Sani- 
tary and  Other  Control  Measures. 

Some  Tilings  that  Hog  Raiser  Himself  May  Do  to  Prevent 
Infection  and  Spread  of  Disease. 

Sanitary  and  Other  Measures  That  Sbould  Be  Taken  When 
There  is  Cholera  in  the  Neighborhood. 

County  Demonstrators  and  Special  Veterinarians  Employed 
by  State  May  Offer  Valuable  Aid. 

How  Are  We  to  Know  Whether  Serum  is  Potent  and  Virus 
Virulent? 

Methods  of  Manufacturing  Serum  aud  Virus  and  Plan  for 
Storing  Serum. 

Should  Farmers  Be  Allowed  to  Administer  Serum  and 
Virus? 

Methods  of  Treatment  and  Period  of  Immunity  and  Cost  of 
Immunizing. 

Does  Treatment  of  Sows  During  Pregnancy  Produce  Abor- 
tion? 

Synopsis  of  Preceding  Articles  and  Precautions  Advisable  In 
Dealing  with  Cholera. 


Tatro's  Model,  Rydow  getting  seaond  on 
<  'onnid   Ltd  1st. 

In  the  under-year-plgs  Fisher  won 
first  and  second,  thiTd  Koinn  to  Nydow. 

In  the  junior  pin  class  Tatro  won  first 
on  a  pig  sired  by  his  prize  winning  junior 
yearling.  Tatro's  Model  was  afterward 
made  senior  and  grand  champion,  junior 
champion  going  to  Tatro's  under-six  pig. 

Paulsen  won  first  in  the  aged  sow  class 
on  his  brood  sow,  Nebraska  Queen. 

Fisher  won  first,  second  and  third  in 
the  senior  yearling  class  and  junior  year-  i 
ling  class,  Paulsen  was  winner  of  first 
and  third,  second  going  to  Fisher. 

Tn  senior  pigs,  Bratt  was  winner  of  the 
first  prize,  second  and  third  going  to. 
Fisher. 

In  junior  pigs  Downing  won  first  and) 
second  on  a  pair  of  very  growthy  March 

Pigs. 

The  Fisher  sow  was  afterward  made 
senior  and  grand  champion,  the  junior 
ribbon  going  to  Bratt's  under-year  pig.] 

The  $7r>  trophy  given  by  the  Hampshire 
Advocate,  given  for  the  best  pair  of  pigs 
shown  by  a  Nebraska  breeder,  was  won] 
by  Tatro  on  the  get  of  Tatro's  Model. 
For  the  four  best  pigs  bred  and  exhibited 
by  a  Nebraska  breeder  Mason  won  a  very] 
handsome  trophy. 

Berkshires 

The  Berkshire  show  has  never  beenj 
large  at  the  Nebraska  state  fair,  but  at4 


Putman's  Echo  Crimsun  Wonder 

the  same  time  a  great  many  creditable 
animals  have  passed  before  the  judge. 
This  year  there  were  three  herds  com- 
peting for  prizes,  ribbons  being  very 
evenly  distributed  in  the  different  herds. 

In  the  windup  senior  and  grand  cham- 
pion boar  was  given  to  the  Sutton  farms 
of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  on  their  aged  boar, 
junior  champion  boar  going  to  J.  P. 
Scherzinger.  In  this  class  the  award  was 
made  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary,  when 
junior  champion  was  made  grand  cham- 
pion, showing  this  animal  to  be  one  of 
very  extraordinary  quality. 

The  judging  in  the  hog  division  was 
very  commendable.  W.  P.  Snyder  of 
North  Platte  tied  the  ribbons  on  the 
Duroc-Jerseys  and  mulefoots  and  Sam 
McKelvie,  Fairfield,  Neb.,  officiating  in 
the  Chester  White  and  Berkshire  classes* 
Thomas  Shattuek  of  Hastings,  Neb., 
placed  the  Poland-Chinas  and  O.  S.  West,, 
Pauline,   la.,   the  Hampshires. 
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Scenes  in  Colorado 


These  photographs  were  shown  in 
our  "Homeseekers*  Number"  of  Au- 
gust 22.    We  supposed  them  to  be 


Wyoming  scenes  and  so  marked 
them,  but  we  are  now  informed  that 
both  pictures  were  taken  in  Colorado. 


Crops  Raised  in  Colorado  Under  "Dry  Farming"  Methods 


Elevators  Break  the  Sky  Line  in  What  Was  Once  Arid  Territory 


Spring  Calves  Apt  to  Be  Neglected 


It  is  claimed  by  most  farmers  that 
spring  is  the  natural  season  for  every- 
thing to  bring  forth  their  young,  and, 
rightly  fed  and  cared  for,  animals  born 
at  this  time  might  prove  most  satisfac- 
tory and  profitable  in  general. 

However,  there  are  many  circumstances 
and  conditions  peculiar  to  this  season 
which  often  bring  about  unsatisfactory 
results  with  calves.  In  many  cases  the 
cows  are  run  down  in  flesh  after  coming 
through  the  winter,  so  that  their  un- 
born calves  have  been  partly  starved  and 
considerably  stunted. 

Again,  not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand 
ever  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  sire  of  their  calves  is  run  down  by 
too  much  breeding  during  the  rush  sea- 
son when  cows  come  in  heat,  whica  also 
has  a  most  deteriorating  influence  on  the 
size  and  vitality  of  his  offspring.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  farmer  operating 
only  a  small-sized  dairy,  keeping  no  bull 
in  connection,  but  taking  his  cows  to 
some  other  dairyman  who  does. 

Another  point  that  often  makes  for  un- 
satisfactory results  with  spring  calves 
is  the  fact  that  the  rush  season  for  field 
work  comes  on  at  practically  the  same 
time  as  the  calves,  and  the  latter  thus 
often  are  neglected  or  slighted,  especially 
where  skim  milk  is  fed,  some  calves  be- 
ing cheated  by  the  others,  little  or  no 
grain  being  given  and  digestive  troubles 
being  brought  on  because  of  sour  pails 
for  feeding,  milk  at  an  improper  tempera- 
ture, etc. 

Some  claim  that  the  calves  all  coming 
at  practically  the  same  time  enables  the 
farmer  to  tend  to  many  as  well  as  he 
would  with  only  a  few,  and,  while  this 
is  true,  the  full  advantage  of  this  po'nt 
is  not  taken  by  any  appreciable  number 
of  farmers.  With  a  little  systematizing 
of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  calves  this 
plan  would  work  well,  but  it  takes  care- 
ful planning,  the  same  as  with  any  other 
work.  Of  course,  grass  is  plentiful  and 
forms  the  ideal  feed  for  spring  calves, 
but  the  presence  of  intense  heat  and  the 
torturing  flies  more  than  counterbalance 
the  good   effect   of     the     pasturage  as 


against  the  succulent  rations  which  may 
be  supplied  in  connection  with  winter  calf 
rais'ng. 

Now  that  silos  are  coming  into  more  or 
less  general  use,  the  man  who  has  pro- 
vided himself  with  one  of  these  necessary 
farm  equipments,  can  to  a  considerable 
extent  have  a  ration,  which  may  be  fed 
to  the  calves  in  the  winter  time,  which 
will  largely  take  the  place  of  grass. 
Some  Advantages  with  Fall  Calves 

By  having  the  calves  dropped  in  the 
fall,  the  farmer  usually  has  more  spare 
time  to  devote  to  them,  and  they  are  apt 
to  be  given  a  better  chance. 

He  also  cau  handle  the  dairy  products 
with  more  care,  and,  with  the  cool 
weather  in  connection,  his  profits  will 
be  higher,  dairy  products  usually  being 
a  better  price  at  this  season  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  them. 

Fall  calves  are  very  apt  to  .be  more 
vigorous  and  healty  than  spring  calves, 
as  the  cows  have  just  passed  through 
the  grazing  season,  and  usually  are  in 
prime  condition  for  developing  their  off- 
spring; while  the  absence  of  flies,  and 
the  cool,  invigorating  weather  combine  to 
promote  rapid,  healthy  growth. 

Some  offer  the  objection  to  fall  calves 
that  they  are  harder  tc  take  through 
the  winter  than  spring  calves,  but  with 
good,  warm  quarters,  proper  care  and 
ample  feed,  the  fall  calves  will  come 
through  the  following  spring  in  as  good 
or  better  condition  than  the  spring  calves. 
Notice  the  very  slight  difference  in  size 
between  the  spring  calf  and  the  fall  calf, 
the  next  spring  after  their  first  winter, 
and  you  will  see  this  point  clearly. 
Have  Calves  Come  at  All  Seasons 

A  compromise  on  this  question  by  hav- 
ing the  cows  drop  their  calves  at  practi- 
cally all  seasons  of  the  year,  will  prove 
most  satisfactory,  especially  with  the 
dairy  farmer  owning  a  herd  of  only  mod- 
erate size. 

Then,  the  farm-  household  will  be  well 
supplied  with  milk,  cream  and  butter  the 
year  round  (something  not  always  so 
with  either  spring  or  fall  calving),  and 


the  profits  from  the  dairy  herd  will  be 
coming  in  every  week— a  much  better  plan 
than  having  them  drop  in  at  intervals, 
with  a  portion  of  the  year  being  without 
any.  M.  COVERDELL. 


Keep  Up  the  Milk-Flow! 

With  many  jobs  of  important  farm 
work  pressing  at  this  particular  season 
and  with  many  pastures  failing,  thrre  is 
sure  to  be  a  great  falling  off  in  the  flow 
of  milk. 

In  frequent  cases  we  must  add  to  these 
detrimental  influences  those  of  a  lack  of 
pure,  fresh  water  and  carelessness  in 
protecting  the  cows  from  the  torturing 
swarms  of  flics. 

Fly  repellant  is  cheap  and  effective  in 
removing  one  of  these  aggravating  and 
damaging  causes  for  a  decrease  in  the 
flow  of  milk,  a  light  spraying  with  it 
night  and  morning  so  saturating  the  cows' 
skins  that  the  flies  scarcely  approach 
them. 

While  the  water  supply  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  so  easily,  there  are  very  few 
farms  on  which  a  better  system  of  water- 
ing the  dairy  cows  could  not  be  put  into 
practice.  There  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  any  farmer  allowing  his  cows  to  sip 
their  supply  of  water  from  cow  tracks 
and  stagnant  pools  of  water.  If  he  can- 
not provide  more  sanitary  and  wholesome 
water  for  them  than  this  he  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  drop  dairying— and  he  would 
be  if  the  matter  was  properly  looked 
into.  Milk  is  too  largely  composed  of 
water  for  us  to  allow  the  cows  to  drink 
anything  but  the  purest.  It  may  be  some- 
what warm,  but  it  must  be  pure  and 
wholesome. 

The  question  of  feed  is,  of  course,  a 
most  serious  one  at  this  particular  sea- 
son, as  the  farmer  dislikes  to  begin  feed- 
ing the  supply  of  roughage  he  has  been 
depending  on  taking  his  herd  through  the 
winter.  However,  we  must  consider  the 
u'.t'mate  result,  and  not  merely  present 
i  roflts,  in  meeting  this  problem.  If  we 
could  merely  allow  the  cows  to  fall  off 
in  flesh  and  milk  production  at  this  time, 
then  whip  up  on  the  feed  again  when 


winter  sets  in,  and  the  cows  would  re- 
spond with  their  usual,  normal  flow  of 
milk,  the  situation  would  not  appear  so 
discouraging,  but  if  the  animals  fail  now 
it  will  take  an  enormous  amount  of  feed 
to  bring  them  back  to  even  a  normal  miik 
flow  when  winter  feeding  begins,  and  one 
may  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all. 
Of  course,  where  it  is  possible,  one  should 
avoid  feeding  anything  that  is  actually 
stored  for  the  winter.  All  sweet  corn 
from  which  the  ears  have  been  pulled  and 
used  should  be  cut  and  tossed  over  to  the 
cows.  Point-rows  of  corn,  or  those  run- 
ning so  near  the  fence  that  the  stock  are 
apt  to  reach  over  after  them  and  break 
down  the  fence  should  be  used  the  same 
way.  The  grinding  of  a  little  grain  for 
the  cows  may  appear  somewhat  extrava- 
gant at  this  time,  but  really  is  an  eco- 
nomical plan  in  the  end. 

M.  COVERDELL. 


Futurity  Classes  at  Iowa 

Several  years  ago  the  Daily  Live  Stock 
World  of  Chicago  conceived  the  idea  of 
starting  some  yearling  draft  colt  futurity 
classes  at  Des  Moines.  The  scijeme  has 
proven  a  success  and  each  year  much  in? 
terest  is  centered  in  this  display.  The 
original  object  was  to  encourage  the 
American  breeder  to  grow  out  his  draft 
coits  and  thereby  endeavor  to  attain  the. 
size  attained  by  the  foreign  horsemen  in 
his  foals.  The  principle  is  certainly  to  be 
commended  and  it  has  already  worked 
marvels  in  strengthening  yearling  classes. 

Breeders  must  enter  their  colts  as  wean- 
lings and  pay  quite  a  large  fee  at  that 
time.  The  prizes  are  liberal.  Not  only 
the  entrance  fees  are  used  for  this,  but 
funds  given  by  the  various  registry  asso- 
ciations and  live  stock  papers  are  likewise 
distributed. 

The  Percheron  futurities  have  proven 
the  best  patronized.  This  year  there  were 
twenty  stallions  and  eighteen  fillies.  The 
total  stakes  amounted  to  $1,475,  besides 
$;G  offered  in  the.  regular  class  by  the  fair 
association.  In  the  stallion  class  Sing„- 
master  won  on  a  beautiful  gray  weighing 
1.S00  pounds.  His  age  was  given  as  sev- 
enteen months,  and  he  looked  to  be  the 
making  of  a  tremendous  draft  horse. 
Short-coupled  on  top.  w'th  an  extra  body, 
powerfully  muscled  hindquarters  and,  beij 
of  all,  a  set  of  clean  limbs  carrying  ample 
bone  and  well  placed  under  the  body. 
Second  stood  Dudie,  owned  by  Tice,  also 
of  Iowa.  He  was  a  black  of  nearlv  as 
much  scale  as  the  first  colt  and  standing 
a  trifle  higher  from    the    ground.  His 


Traction  Engine  Plows 
at  Fremont 

The  recent  Fremont  Plowing  Demonstration  was  a  success — there 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  fact  that  about  35,000  people  attended  these 
exhibitions  is  proof  of  the  interest  that  was  aroused  and  it  indicates 
a  coming  wonderful  increase  in  the  sales  of  traction  plowing  outfits. 

We  are  proud  of  the  work  accomplished  at  Fremont  with  the  P. 
&  O.  MOGUL  POWER  LIFT  ENGINE  GANG  PLOWS.  While  the  work 
was  not  officially  judged  or  scored,  and  there  are  no  official  records 
in  existence,  and  while  all  the  manufacturers  whose  plows  were  in  the 
field  are  privileged  to  make  any  claims  they  wish,  we  believe  we  are 
well  within  the  bounds  of  truth  in  saying  that  the  P.  &  O.  Moguls  were 
the  pace-makers  at  Fremont. 

For  smooth,  even,  uniform  work,  uninterrupted  by  constant  tink- 
ering with  the  plows,  the  P.  &  O.  Moguls  lead  the  field.  And  we  will 
let  the  people  who  attended  be  both  judge  and  jury.  Not  only  that, 
but  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  P.  &  O.  Moguls  are  built  up  on  cor- 
rect principles,  are  symmetrical  in  appearance,  strong  where  strength 
is  needed,  and  that  they  possessed  that  "tone"  so  difficult  to  describe 
but  so  necessary  in  a  plow  of  this  class. 

Our  confidence  in  these  plows  is  fully  indicated  in  our  oft-repeated 
slogan,  "Every  one  of  them  is  backed  by  an  unqualified  guarantee." 

Parlin  & 
Orendorff  Co. 

Canton,  111. 

Largest  and  Oldest 
Permanently  Es- 
tablished Plow 
Factory  on  Earth. 


Send    for    Catalog,  Traction 
Engine  Plowing  and  also  for 
our  catalog  on  the  full  line 
of    P    &    O    Light  Draft 
Plows,    Harrows.  Plant- 
ers,   Cultivators.  Stalk 
Cutters,  Potato  Diggers, 
etc.     Ask  your  dealer 
for  P  &  O  Goods,  and 
insist     on  getting 
them. 
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The  Simple  Tractor 

for 

All  General  Farm  Power  Work 

The  First  thoroughly  practical  tractor 
— combining  light  weight,  power  and 
economy,  and  making  b  SQUARE  turn. 

This  e  fficient 
tractor  was  de- 
signed for  gen- 
eral purposes  on 
the  average  farm 
It  is  the  onb> 
tractor  that'fc 
turns  absolutely 
square,  no  mat- 
ter what  condi- 
tion the  ground 
is  in. 

The  Real  Sensation  at  the  Fremont   Demonstration  Was 

The  Hume  Tractor 

It  Meets  the  General  Demand 

This  remarkable  low  priced  tractor  will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel. 
Positively  guaranteed  to  burn  kerosene  as  successfully  as  gasoline. 
Consumes  only  two  gallons  of  kerosene  to  the  acre.  Cheaper  and  bet- 
ter than  horses  for  any  farm  work.  "The  Hume"  is  the  last  word  in 
a  Gas  Tractor. 

Unequaled  For  Plowing  and  Harvesting,  as  it  will  easily  pull  all 
machinery  needed  for  general  farm  work.  Use  it  for  road  work,  plow- 
ing, harvesting,  discing,  harrowing.    Useful  the  entire  year. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Free  Booklet,  "An  Easier  Way  to  Plow." 

HUME  MFG.  CO,  Dept.  T.  C,  Hume,  111. 


Buy  my  700  3  and  4-year-old  steers  and  make  a  fortune. 
Buy  my  Spring-dale  ranch  and  make  another. 

I  have  so  much  property  I  am  obliged  to  sacrifice  some 
of  it,  so  I  have  decided  to  give  some  one  with  part  of  the 
money  an  unheard  of  bargain. 

Springdale  is  no  ordinary  ranch.  It's  probably  the 
finest  one  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  It's  not  away  out  in  the 
wilderness  far  away  from  transportation  and  other  evi- 
dences of  civilization.  The  station  of  Chadwick  on  the 
Frisco  line  is  within  a  mile  of  it.  The  county  seat  is  near 
and  Springfeld,  a  city  of  60,000  is  within  an  hour's  ride  by 
auto.  The  great  40,000  horsepower  dam  that  supplies  all 
the  towns  within  150  miles  of  it  with  light  and  power  is  only 
14  miles  away  and  its  wires  run  right  by  Springdale  ranch, 
s ' '  cheap  light  and  power  are  available.  Borings  indicate 
that  there  is  plenty  of  zinc  and  lead  under  it,  besides  there 
;:re  and  have  been  some  big  producers  in  the  vicinity. 
Farms  hereabout  have  been  sold  for  $50  per  acre.  The  ranch 
is  really  worth  from  $30  to  $35  per  acre.  It  has  produced  a 
yearly  income  of  $30,000  per  year  and  better  management 
would  yield  a  $40,000  income.  I  offer  Springdale  ranch  for 
$15  per  acre,  one-balf  cash  and  the  balance  on  long  time  at 
4 1  2%.  Go  where  you  will,  you  will  not  have  anywhere  near 
sueh  an  offer.  If  for  any  reason  this  ranch  don't  suit  you, 
I  have  other  ranehes,  timber  tracts  and  farms  from  40  acres 
up  that  I  will  sell  at  special  bargains  for  quick  sale  and  first 
money.  I  own  and  control  more  land  than  anybody  here,  so 
I  can  suit  anyone.    For  other  information  write 

Tim  paper  will  tell  A.  J.  JOHNSTON 

i  am  reliable.    Woodruff  Bldg.,      -      Sprigfield,  Mo. 


you 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Pay 

•Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHKS  Fill 
WATSON  E.  coleman,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washington.  S.  C. 
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back  might  have  been  carried  a  little 
higher.  Third  stood  the  Helix  colt, 
Helion,  owned  by  Brown  &  Walker  of 
Iowa.  He  carried  an  immense  amount  of 
quality,  but  scarcely  the  scale  and  draft- 
iness  of  the  two  above  him. 

In  fillies  Corsa  of  Illinois  won  first  and 
second  on  C.irnante  and  FolitO,  both  by 
the  celebrated  Carnot.  They  were  a  grand 
pair  of  large,  stretchy  fillies,  with  lots  of 
quality  and  plenty  of  style  when  on  the 
move.  Some  of  the  ringside  would  have 
reversed  the  pair,  as  the  winner  of  the 
blue  showed  a  trifle  fuller  in  her  right 
hock  the  day  of  the  show.  Baker  of  Iowa 
won  third  on  his  Fier-a-bras  filly,  Neva. 

In  Clydesdale  futurity  classes  there 
were  thirteen  stallions  and  eleven  fillies. 
In  the  former  the  two  judges,  Leslie 
Smith  and  Donald  Campbell,  failed  to 
agree  on  their  first  and  second  prize  colts, 
and  Prof.  Kennedy  was  called  in  to  settle 
the  matter.  This  put  the  Soderburg  colt, 
Hope  Prince,  at  the  top.  He  showed  more 
quality  and  moved  better  than  the  some- 
what larger  MeLay  colt,  King's  Emblem. 
Hixon  took  third  on  a  growthy  colt  of 
scarcely  as  much  quality  as  the  two 
above. 

In  the  filly  class  Hixon  of  Iowa  won 
first  on  Palmerston's  Favorite,  a  bay  of 
exceptional  quality.  She  carried  the  feet, 
ankles  and  legs  so  much  sought  by  the 
Scotchman  abroad,  and  coupled  with  this 
was  sufficient  size  to  insure  her  maturing 
into  a  draft  horse.  Second  and  third 
were  won  by  Barron  Bros,  of  South  Da- 
kota on  fillies  of  very  similar  build  and 
quality  to  the  first  prize  winner,  although 
scracely  so  growthy. 

In  Belgians  there  were  only  eight  stal- 
lions and  six  fillies.  This  was  rather 
strange,  inasmuch  as  the  open  classes  of 
Belgians  contained  practically  as  many 
entries  as  did  those  of  the  Percherons. 
Irvine  of  Iowa  won  on  the  roan  colt,  Ir- 
vindale  Jean,  over  the  quality  sorrel, 
Prince  Imperial  of  MeDermntt.  This  lat- 
ter colt  crossed  his  front  legs  quite  pro- 
nouncedly in  moving,  while  the  roan  colt 
moved  very  true.  It  was  close  between 
this  pair.  However,  the  roan  balanced 
the  quality  of  the  sorrel  and  the  action 
turned  the  balance.  In  fillies  a  bay  from 
the  Hopper  farm  of  Iowa  caught  the  blue. 

The  Shire  futurity  contained  eleven  stal- 
lions and  thirteen  mares.  Trueman  won 
the  stallion  prize  on  a  bay,  the  equal  of 
which  has  seldom  been  grown  in  this 
country.  He  stood  on  very  clean  limbs  of 
ample  bone  and  was  very  evenly  bal- 
anced. The  gray  colt  from  McCrey's  sta- 
ble caught  the  red.  He  was  a  fiashy 
mover,  but  had  scarcely  the  middle  or 
quality  of  the  first  colt.  Another  colt 
from  'McCrey's  stable  stood  third.  Mc- 
Crey  won  first  on  hfe  filly.  Royal  Sylvia 
by  Royal  Gray.  Kiddoo  of  Illinois  wop 
second  and  third. 


Sheep  and  Poultry 

The  sheep  division  was  not  quite  up  to 
the  average  of  former  years.  The  mut- 
ton breeds  are  always  the  leading  feature 
at  this  fair.  The  fine  wool  classes  were 
not  uniformly  a  creditabie  exhibit.  There 
were  more  low  conditioned  fine  wool 
sheep  exhibited  that  are  often  seen  in 
public  exhibitions.  Just  why  sheep  breed- 
ers are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
themselves  and  their  flocks  by  bringing 
thin-fleshed,  out-of-fix  sheep  to  a  sheep 
show  is  hard  to  explain.  Little,  runty, 
starved  lambs  and  sheep  of  all  Ages  that 
have  not  seen  grain,  shed  or  care  of  any 
kind  should  be  excluded  from  competition 
and  refused  a  place  on  the  fair  grounds. 
They  are  bad  advertising  for  the  owner, 
the  fair  and  the  sheep  industry.  One  mis- 
guided exhibitor  attempted  to  misrepre- 
sent his  sheep  by  giving  them  a  coating 
of  oil  and  lamp  black  and  so  disfigured 
them  that  they  were  doomed  to  ridicule 
and  disgrace.  Such  a  sheep  breeder  de- 
serves all  the  humiliation  that  such  an 
unskilled  attempted  deception  may  bring 
on  him. 

The  poultry  department  holds  its  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  displays  in  the  country.  There  were 
about  2,500  fowls  exhibited  and  their  qual- 
ity has  never  been  better.  Every  known 
breed,  utility  and  fancy,  was  on  exhibi- 
tion. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
witli  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century-  Farmer. 


Champion  Duroc  Sale 

One  of  the  most  important  Duroo  Jersey 
sales  to  be  held  in  the  west  this  year,  is 
that  of  W.  M.  Putman  &  Son  and  Lamb 
Brothers  of  Tecumseh,  Neb.  This  sale  will 
be  held  on  October  1,  and  will  contain 
more  genuine  herd  heading  material  than 
has  been  seen  at  any  one  sale  for  some 
time.  The  most  Important  attraction  in 
this  sale,  of  course,  is  the  grand  cham- 
pion boar  at  Nebraska,  this  year,  Echo's 
Crimson  Wonder.  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder 
was  the  undisputed  winner  in  one  of  the 
strongest  shows  ever  held  at  the  Ne- 
braska state!  fair.  He  is  a  boar  of  un- 
vsual  excellence  and  a  sire  of  proven 
worth.  It  is  very  seldom  that  breeders 
have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  at 
public  auction  a  champion  boar,  combin- 


ing such  qualities  as  are  to  bo  found  in 
Echo's  Crimson  Wonder.  However,  he  is 
only  one  of  the  many  attractions,  among 
which  are  the  following:  Successor,  a 
tried  boar  of  great  excellence,  sired  by 
Advancer  First,  and  out  of  almost  a  full 
sister  to  Model  Queen,  champion  sow  in 
1910;  Put's  Royal,  a  splendid  senior  year- 
ling by  Put's  Top  Colonel  and  out  of  a 
Lincoln  Wonder  dam;  another  senior 
yearling,  Wonder  Colonel,  also  by  Put's 
Top  Colonel  and  out  of  Chief's  Maid  2d, 
she  out  of  Chief's  Maid,  champion  sow  at 
Iowa;  Wolf  creek  Chief  by  Chief  Select 
and  out  of  one  of  the  best  sows  ever 
owned  by  Will  Reed,  a  senior  yearling 
boar  and  a  good  one,  with  lots  of  breed- 
ers. There  are  five  December  and  Jan- 
uary boars,  sired  by  Grand  Model,  the 
champion  boar  at  Iowa  this  year.  Other 
extra  choice  spring  boars  are  by  Won- 
der Colonel,  Chief  Select,  I  Am  Golden 
Model  2d,  Successor,  Bayne's  Critic, 
Golden  Gano  and  Wait's  Model  Again.  In 
tliis  connection  we  want  to  say  that  we 
consider  Watt's  Model  Again  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best  young  boars  that  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  He  is  a  typy 
fellow  with  a  good  strong  back  and  well 
sprung  ribs,  exceptional  bone  and  feet,  and; 
altogether  a  boar  of  unusual  character. 
There  are  five  sows  in  the  sale  bred  to 
this  splendid  young  boar,  and'  five  will 
be  sold  with  breeding  privilege.  Here 
is  something  else  that  certainly  ought  to 
appeal  to  any  breeder  in  America.  There 
are  three  fall  sows  and  three  early  spring 
gilts,  sired  by  Grand  Model,  the  grand 
champion  boar  at  Iowa  this  year  and 
bred  to  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder,  tho 
grand  champion  boar  at  Nebraska  this 
year.  Guess  you  will  have  to  go  some 
if  you  beat  that.  Altogether,  this  offer- 
ing is  a  great  one  and  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  any  breeder  in  the  coun- 
try. Get  in  touch  with  Lamb  Brothers 
or  Messrs.  Putman  &  Son,  and  have  them 
send  you  catalogue.  Make  arrangements 
to  be  present  on  sale  day,  and  if  you  can- 
not do  so,  pick  out  what  you  want  and 
send  your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of  this 
paper,  and  they  will  receive  careful  at- 
tention. 


Hensley's  Duroc  Boars 

With  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  we  are  starting  an  adver- 
tisement for  J.  E.  Hensley  of  Central 
City,  Neb.,  who  is  offering  Duroc  Jersey 
boars  for  sale.  Mr.  Hensley  has  a  most 
excellent  herd.  The  pigs  he  is  offering  at 
this  time  are  all  right  in  every  way  They 
represent  such  sires  as  Golden  Model  36th 
by  Golden  Model  31st,  B.  &  R's.  Wonder 
by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Bayne's 
Critic,  Golden  Model,  Colonel  Chief  and 
Golden  Model  4th.  One  of  the  Golden 
Model  litters  is  out  of  Wonder's  Lucy, 
fourth  prize  sow  at  Nebraska  last  year 
and  a  daughter  of  Wallace's  Wonder.  Mr. 
Hensley  bought  this  sow  at  the  sale  of 
Clarence  Wallace  at  Wisner  last  winter, 
and  at  the  state  fair  of  Nebraska  last 
week,  on  the  last  year's  litter  of  this  sow. 
Mr.  Wallace  won  first  on  boar  and  three 
sows  under  one  year  bred  by  exhibitor 
and  also  the  silver  cup  given  by  the 
Economy  Stock  Powder  company  of  Shen- 
andoah, la.,  for  the  best  produce  of  any 
one  sow.  There  are  several  boars  in 
the  litter  Mr.  Hensley  has  to  offer,  and 
they  certainly  ought  to  be  readily  picked 
up  by  anyone  wanting  something  in  this 
line.  We  would  suggest  that  our  leaders 
get  in  touch  with  him.  at  an  early  date 
for  further  information,  mentioning  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Forbes  Offers  Boars 

J.  N.  Forbes,  the  well  known  breeder  of 
Duroc  Jersey  hogs  at  Plainvitw,  Neb.,  is 
offering  a  choice  lot  of  spring  males  for 
sale  at  this  time  that  should  receive  the 
consideration  of  prospective  boar  buyers- 
Mr.  Forbes  has  been  in  the  breeding  busi- 
ness for  a  number  of  years  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  herd  that  will 
take  rank  among  the  good  one  of  the 
state.  His  pigs  this  year  aro  sired  by 
Crimson  Wonder  Select,  Sweet  Rose's 
Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  10th,  Crimson 
Agitator,  J.  I's  Wonder  by  Sioux  Wonder 
and  others.  These  boars  have  simply 
been  grown  along  in  good  form  and  are 
not  overloaded  with  flesh,  but  are  in  a 
condition  to  go  out  and  do  good  service 
for  the  purchaser.  We  trust  that  our  read- 
ers will  write  Mr.  Forbes  if  they  are  in 
the  market  for  a  boar,  as  we  feel  that  he 
will  treat  them  right  and  give  tttm 
value  received.  Kindly  mention  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Immune  Duroc  Males 

Our  old  friend,  E.  R.  Danielson  of  Osce- 
ola, Neb.,  has  a  corking  good  lot  of  Dnroir 
Jersey  spring  males  to  sell  at  this  time. 
One  thing  about  these  boars  that  should 
appeal  to  the  average  breeder  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  treated  with  the 
double  treatment  and  in  consequence  are 
immune  from  disease.  Parties  wanting  a 
boar  need  not  expect  to  find  these  hogs  in 
extra  high  flesh,  but  th»y  are  in  good 
breeding- condition  mid  as  a  consequence 
•will  be  of  more  value  than  if  they  had 
been  overcrowded.  They  are  sired  by 
Colonel  Dan  by  Queen's  Colonel:  a  son  of 
Golden  Hero,  he  by  Golden  Model;  Queen's 
Wonder  Again,  I  Am  a  Crimson  and 
others.  These  boars  are  being  priced  to 
sell,  and  we  would  advise  our  readers  to 
get  busy  if  they  want  Something  immune 
and  something  that  has  individuality  as 
well  ns  the  best  of  blood  lines.  Kindly 
mention  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


|ATTLE  runs  at  the  big  market 
centers  have  been  larger  during 
the  week  just  closed  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  week, 
but  still  very  much  short  of  cor- 
responding periods  for  recent  years.  The 
run  for  the  :  ear  to  date  continues  light, 
there  being  a  falling  off  of  750,000  head  as 
compared  with  last  year,  taking  only  the 
six  largest  markets  into  account.  Such 
,  figures  speak  louder  than  words  and  are 
a  bull  argument  that  will  not  down.  To 
be  sure  a  shortage  in  receipts  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  would  have  little  or 
no  real  effect  upon  prices  now  being 
paid,  but  with  current  receipts  continuing 
small  the  effect  is  bullish  in  the  extreme. 
This  makes  it  easy  to  account  for  the 
high  prices  that  have  been  paid  all  the 
season  and  are  still  being  paid. 

Cattle  of  all  kinds  are  really  so  high 
that  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  anticipate 
further  per— lanent  advances,  as  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  ability  to  pay  on  the  part 
of  consumers  must  be  near  the  limit. 
When  prices  on  any  commodity  reach 
such  a  high  po!  t  it  is  more  natural  to 
anticipate  a  break,  and  that  very  thing 
would  come  quickly  if  receipts  were  to 
increase  materially  and  continue  large  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  likelihood  of  that  happening  in  the 
near  future.  Temporary  increases  in  re- 
ceipts are  to  be  expected;  in  fact,  a  little 
spurt  is  looked  for  within  the  next  few 
days  and  may  have  taken  place  before 
this  can  appear  in  princ,  and  prices  may 
break  a  little.  Still  no  one  looks  for  large 
receipts  to  continue  long  enough  to  place 
cattle  on  a  permanently  lower  basis.  As  a 
rule,  cattle  men  are  looking  for  a  see-saw 
market,  up  one  week  and  down  the  next, 
without  any  great  change  in  either  direc- 
tion. 

Prime  Cornfeds  Tip 

It  was  noted  ,  a  week  ago  that,  by  rea- 
son of  their  scarcity,  prime  corn-fed  cattle 
which  were  already  at  the  top  for  the 


year  might  go  still  higher.  They  went  up 
according  to  schedule,  as  high  as  fll.00  be- 
ing paid  for  fa.icy  or  prime  cornfeds  at 
Chicago.  If  they  go  any  higher  it  will  be 
because  some  buyer  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily hungry  for  fancy  beef,  and  pack- 
ers can  be  depended  upon  to  hold  the  lid 
down  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  The 
medium  grades  of  cornfeds,  that  is  cattle 
ranging  from  fair  to  pretty  decent  or  even 
good,  are  suffering  some  in  competition 
with  the  ci  >aper  grassers,  and  it  is  a 
struggle  for  them  to  hold  their  own. 

Hog  Prices  Forced  Down 
It  was  noted  a  week  ago  that  hog 
packers  were  extremely  bearish  and  that 
it  looked  very  much  as  if  they  had 
started  a  campaign  to  break  down  the 
market.  "Whether  such  was  really  the 
case  or  not  was  somewhat  in  doubt,  as 
such  a  movement  does  not  generally 
start  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember. The  continuation  of  the  same 
bear  tactics  throughout  the  week  just 
closed  makes  it  quite  apparent  that 
packers  regard  this  as  an  opportune  time, 
and  that  they  have  really  inaugurated 
their  price-breaking  campaign  a  month 
earlier  than  usual.  During  the  last  few 
days  the  bears  have  made  serious  in- 
roads upon  the  market  and  have  forced 
prices  to  the  lowest  point  touched  since 
the  first  week  in  August. 

How  much  lower  packers  will  be  able 
to  force  the  market  remains  to  be  seen, 
as  also  the  question  whether  they  will  be 
able  to  keep  it  down  until  the  opening  of 
the  winter  packing  season  November  1. 
The  receipts,  which  are  still  running  be- 
hind a  year  ago,  with  no  good  prospect 
of  their  showing  much  increase  before 
November,  are  against  the  bears.  As  an 
offset  to  that  is  the  fact  that  the  con- 
suming demand  is  not  heavy  enough  to 
make  packers  particularly  anxious  as  to 
future  supplies,  and  aside  from  the 
fresh  meat  trade  they  can  get  along  very 
comfortably  for  some  little  time  without 
buying  very  freely  of  current  receipts  of 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


FRIES  LAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
SI,  B.  E,  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Calves  for  Sale  at  $8.00  and  $9.00 

I  am  offering  10-day-old  calves  for  sale.  Price  $8.00.  Shorthorns,  Herefords  and 
some  Holsteins.  If  heifers  or  any  particular  breed  specified,  price  $9.00.  These 
prices  crated,  f.  o.  h.  cars.    Send  check  with  order.    J.  J.  Grabow,  Sta.  B,  Omaha. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Six  years*  study  of  dairy  operations  on  over 
twenty  farms  in  three  different  parts  of  Minne- 
sota, showed  Prof.  Cooper  of  the  state  experi- 
ment station  that  dairying  is  most  profitable 
in  the  "Holstein  section"  of  the  state. 

In  1905,  the  average  profit  per  cow  was  $10.10. 
in  1909,  it  was  $38.45  per  cow.  Increase  wasl 
due  to  improved  herds,  purebred  registered 
Holsteins  having  been  substituted  for  grades. 

When  dairying  is  put  on  a  systematic  bas's, 
the  Holstein  cow  comes  to  the  front.  For 
farts  and  figures 

Send  for  FilEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Friesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  H'oug-h- 
ton.  Secy..  Box  179.  Battleboro,  Vt. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  rail. 

W-  F.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska. 


A  Thoroughbred 

Jersey 

bull  counts  for  more  than 
the  dam  in  grading:  up. 
You  should  be  developing: 
some  400-pounds-of-butter  cows.  The  thorough- 
bred bull  Is  worth  all  he  costs  on  grade  or 
full-blood  Jersey  cows.    Lite  begets  Ilka 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle  for  Sale 

One  bull,  five  cows  2  to  7  years  old. 
Choice  individuals,  carrying-  the  blood 
of  Merry  Maiden,  Brown  Bessie,  Lo- 
retta  D  and  (Imp.)  Emanon. 

Pictures  sent. 
3.  E.  HATCHES,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Grand  Champion  Duroc  Sale 

AT 

Tecumseh,  Neb.,  Oct.  1,'14 
25  Boars        1 5  Sows 

Attractions:  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder,  champion  boar  at  Ne- 
braska, 1914.  Successor  by  Advance  No.  1.  Puts'  Royal  and 
Wonder  Col.,  two  great  yearling  boars  by  Puts'  Top  Col.,  Wolf  Creek 
Chief  by  Chief  Select.  Fine  December  and  January  boars  by  Grand 
Model,  champion  boar  at  Iowa,  1914.  Also  five  sows  sired  by  this 
boar  and  bred  to  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder,  champion  boar  at  Ne- 
braska. Five  sows  bred  to  Watt's  Model  Again,  one  of  the  best  young 
boars  in  the  west.  Also  five  sold  with  breeding  privilege.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  the  season  to  get  a  gen- 
uine herd  header  of  champion  blood  lines.  No  sale  this  year  will 
contain  more  real  herd  boar  material.    Write  for  catalog  at  once  to 


Auct.,  Col.  N.  G.  KRASHEL, 
Fieldman,  G.  E.  HALL. 


W.  M.  PUTMAN  &  SON 
or  LAMB  BROS., 
Tecumseh,  Neb. 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd,  heading  character  by  Col  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  31st,  Modlel  Gano,  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.      GUS  KRTJEGER,  Beemer,  Web. 


IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS. 

I  am  offering  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars  for  sale, 
largely  of  Crimson  Wonder  and  Golden  Modlel  breeding.  They  are  the  best  lot  I 
have  ever  offered  and  are   being  priced  worth   the  money. 

E.  R.  DANIEL-SON,  Osceola.  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 


I  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar.  I  have  one  of  the  strongest  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  in  the 
west.    They  are  big,  growthy,  fellows,  ready  for  service.     Priced  right. 

.  A.  W.  LAMB.   Albion,  Neb. 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 

Are  you  on  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
want.  I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Proud)  Wonder  Jr.  and  other  top  boars 
of  the  breed.  J.  XUZEL,  CLAEKSON,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Prices  right.    See  me  at  Nebraska  State  Fair.    C.  E.  PETERSON,  Genoa,  Web. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

55  head  of  Duroc- Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  E.  MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  offering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row; by  H.  K.'s  Wonder,  Muncie  Col,  Col  2d. 
Golden  Model  31st,  Sweet  Hose's  Wonder  and 
others.     Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHL.MOOS.  Pilger,  Neb. 


35  TOP  BOARS 

35  extra  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by- 
Sensation  Wonder  2nd,  Golden  Model  4th,  Goldea 
Model  31st.  Prince  Munice.  Col.  and  others.  They 
have  all  been  given  the  double  treatment.  Prices 
reasonable.     ED.  M.   KERN,  Stanton,  Neb. 


MR.  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They  ara 
the  big,  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  and 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FORBES,  Plainvlew.  Neb. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  for  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.    Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.     Priced  to   sell.     Red  Polls  of  all 
ages.     Everything  guaranteed. 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,   Clay  Center,  Neb. 


CEDAR'S  DUROCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  by  Cedar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
grood.   Write  me  your  wants. 

P.  P.  CEDAR,  GENOA,  NEB. 


AYRSHIRES 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Success.    Can  also  spare  a  few  females. 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  west.    Several  choice  young  bulls 

LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

 PERCHERON  HORSES   

At  ordinary  prices,  farm-raised  registered  Percheron  studs — 1,  2, 
3  and  4  years  old.  Kind  disposition  because  well  cared  for.  You* 
would  admire  their  big  bone  iirtst,  then  their  immense  weights,  be- 
cause they  are  developing  big  like  their  imported  sires  and  dams. 
And  you  will  receive  true  old-fashioned  hospitality  on  your  visit  at 
Fred  Chandler's  Percheron  Farm.  Just  east  of  Omaha. 
FRED    CHANDLER,    Route    7,    CJKAS3TON,  IOWA. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROC  BOARS. 

I  have  the  best  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale  that 
I  have  ever  produced.  Sired  by  A.  A.'s  Model  and 
Beauty's  Wonder.  A  combination  of  the  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Golden  Model  blood  lines.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.   A.   A.   Hekrdle.  Stanton.  Neb. 


HENSLEY'S  DUROCS 

30  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  by  Golden  Model 
36.  Golden  Model  4th.  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  Col. 
Chief  and  others.  The  big.  heavy  boned  kind.  Writ-? 
me  your  wants.    J.  E.  HEN  SLY,  Central  City,  Neb. 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  t'> 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  Chief  and  out  of 
sows  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  guarantee  to 
please  you.  D.  W.   KAN'E.   Wisner,  Neb. 


DTJROC  HERD  BOARS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale.  If 
you  are  looking  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  They  are  out  of  prize-winning  sires 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  TOU  WANT 
■when  you  want  it,  place  an  ad.  in  the 
Market  Place  of  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


POLAXD-CHIXA  hogs 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  PolanoXChina  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired  by 
Smooth  Biff  Bone.  Columbus  Again  and  Kxpansion  Again.  These  boars  have 
Wn  srrown  risrht.  Thev  are  big  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bone.  For  particulars 
write  O.  J.  McCTTEI-OPGH,  CIABKS,  NEB.  ^^^^^^ 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  choice  lot  of  Poland-China  spring  males  for 
sale.  Sired  by  Blue  Valley  Oak.  They  are  the  big 
kind,  with  quality.  Everything  immune.  Prices 
reasonable  JOHN  NA1MAN,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

60  spring  pigs  by  Longfellow's  Pre- 
mier, Autocrat  and  others.  They  have 
plenty  of  size,  stretch  and!  bone.  Prices 
treasonable. 

GEO.  PORTER,  STANTON.  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  by  Do 
Kalb's  King  100,  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
are  very  growthy,  and  all  priced  to  sell.  Also 
have  Arvshire  bull  calf  for  sale. 

WILLIAM   PAMP.    Benson,  Neb. 

FISHER'S  H  AMP  SHIRES 

23  fall  boars  and  25  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired 
by  Winside  Star.  Fisher's  King  5th.  Tatro'8  Mes- 
senger  and   Paulsen's   Choice     Prices  reasonable. 

ROY  FISHER.   Winside.  Neb. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


September  19,  1914 


hogs'.  Everyone  familiar  with  the  hoe 
market  has  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  Dig  club  as  wielded  oy  the  packers, 
when  they  really  start  out  to  Smash 
prices.  If  they  have  already  started,  as 
now  seems  probable,  there  Is  really  noth- 
ing in  sight  to  prevent  them  from  having 
their  own  way  unless  it  might  be  some 
sudden  change  in  the  situation  growing 
out  of  the  European  war. 

Sheep  Market  Satisfactory 

Sheepmen  are  feeling  very  much  better 
than  a  week  ago.  Lambs,  which  broke 
sharply  diulng  the  latter  part  of  August, 
have  been  coming  back.  Two  powerful 
influences  have  been  at  work  to  Dring 
about  this  gratifying  change,  lighter  re- 
ceipts and  a  splendid  consuming  demand 
for  the  product.  Receipts  for  September 
thus  far  have  fallen  considerably  behind 
the  corresponding  periods  of  one  and  t*vo 
years  ago.  At  the  present  rate  of  de- 
crease it  will  not  be  long  until  the  mag-, 
nifieent  increase  made  in  receipts  at  the 
six  markets  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  will  be  all  wiped  out.  White  this 
is  going  on  packers  are  buying  so  freely 
that  range  lambs  have  sold  this  week 
higher  than  ever  before  for  the  month  of 
September. 

Sheepmen  feel  that,  while  the  market 
may  react  sharply  on  large  receipts, 
prices  are  going  to  run  high  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  season  as  compared 
•with  previous  years.  They  are  basing 
this  opinon  on  a  belief  that  while  receipts 
•will  be  liberal  and  at  times  large,  the  sup- 
ply will  not  be  burdensome  on  an  aver- 
age, taking  each  month  as  a  whole. 
One  thing  is  certain,  sheepmen  will  be 
■well  pleased  if  prices  can  be  held  some- 
where near  where  they  now  are. 
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Sale  Dates 


Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  13—  Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
February   15— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 

Neb. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

October  2— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
October  17— Henry    Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

October  ft— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Creston, 
Neb. 

October  13— R.  A  .die  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  14— A.  R,  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 
November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  1— E,  H.  Cart -.iter,  Fonta- 
nels, Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.'  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.   B.    Nelson,  Lindsay, 

Neb. 

February    12— Robert    Leisey,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February   15— Harry    Tidrick,  Winside, 

Neb. 

February  10— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton, Neb. 

February  18— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
Clarks,  Neb. 

February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 

February  22—  S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Meb. 

February  23— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 

March  12— Edgar  Taylor,  Plainview,  Neb. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

October  19  and  20,  1914 — H.  C.  Glissman, 
Station  B,  Omaha.   Sale  at  South  Omaha. 

Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.   Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 
December  8— H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt, 


LANDS — Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark.   


Alabama 

LAND  GIVEN  AWAY.  SEND  US 
names  of  parties  renting  that  are  able  to 
1  urchase.  We  will  deed  you  one  acre  of 
land  for  each  and  every  one  that  buys. 
Here's  your  opportunity  to  own  a  home 
without  paying  a  cent.  Write  The  Mar- 
bury  Lumber  Co.,  Marbury,  Ala. 


California 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY— LET  US 
show  you  some  of  the  best  land  in  this 
beautiful  state.  We  have  many  Nebraska 
men  located  on  this  land  with  whom  you 
can  talk  and  whose  statements  you  can 
depend  upon.  The  land  department  of 
this  paper  has  seen  this  land— ask  them 
about  it  if  in  doubt.  We  are  close  to  Sa- 
cramento City,  with  fine  railroad  service, 
lioth  freight  and  passenger.  Our  land  is 
well  settled  and  improved  and  the  prices 
are  low.  Special  offer  of  free  trip  to 
Panama-Pacific  exposition  to  our  pur- 
chasers this  year.  Excursion  September 
25.  Free  literature  and  particulars  on  re- 
quest Deal  direct  with  owners.  W.  T. 
Smith  Co.,  1111  City  Nat'l.  Bank.  Omaha. 


TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS  AT  PRICES  ANY- 
one  can  afford.  Send  us  $17  for  Smith 
Premier,  $19.50  for  Remington.  $23.50  for 
'  ■  i  •  •  Off.  r  pood  Sept.  rnber  only.  Don't 
miss  It.  Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
Omaha,  largest  stock  in  the  west. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-pa*e  Patent  Book 
fr«<  i  it.z  ■.  raid  Ai  (V,,  80S  F  St..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 

A  WICKEL  A  WOHD  A  WEEK  BUYS 
Kpace  tn  this  column.  Your  ad  will  be 
read  In  115, '■Of)  farm  homos. 


Colorado 

CATTLE  AND  HAY  RANCH,  SAN 
Luis  Valley,  Colorado;  1,080  acres;  t;00 
acres  fine  meadow  land,  cuts  500  tons,  bal- 
ance pasture;  fenced,  cross-fenced;  small 
improvements;  4%  miles  to  good  town  and 
railroad;  paid  up  water  rights,  plenty  of 
water  to  irrigate  entire  ranch;  four 
artesian  wells  for  stock  water;  close  to 
thousands  of  acres  of  government  moun- 
tain range;  ranch  will  run  500  head  cattle. 
Ideal  cattle  proposition  in  best  stock  sec- 
tion of  Colorado.  Must  sell.  Offered  at 
$25  per  acre,  easy  terms,  ten  years'  time. 
For  particulars  write  George  F.  Barton, 
1847  Lincoln.  Denver,  Colo. 


ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  RANCH— 
Surface  Creek  Valley,  Delto  Co.,  Colo.; 
40  acrss,  37  in  bearing  apples;  young  or- 
chard, alfalfa,  clover;  ample  water  right; 
near  town;  rich  soil;  attractive.  Will 
deed  clear  or  with  loan.  Want  Nebraska 
or  Iowa  farm;  something  good.  Will  as- 
sume loan.  Address,  Y  191,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


Florida 

OWNER  MUST  SELL  TEN  ACRES 
good  fruit  land,  Orange  county,  Florida; 
npar  railroad  and  not  far  from  Orlando. 
Full  particulars  upon  request.  Otto  Hud- 
son, 25S0  Spaulding,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Idaho 

WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER  OF  IRRI- 
gated  fruit  properties  for  lease  on  cash  or 
crop  rental  basis.  Orchards  may  be  in- 
tercropped with  corn,  potatoes,  onions, 
root  crops  or  melons.  Lessee  must  have 
team,  implements,  etc.,  and  be  prepared 
to  handle  work  in  a  competent  manner. 
Leases  for  1915  now  being  arranged.  Ex- 
cellent climatic  conditions,  long  growing 
season,  deep,  rich  soil,  established  com- 
munity adjoining  Lewiston,  Idaho.  H  L 
Powers,  Manager  Lewiston  Orchards, 
Lewiston.  Idaho. 


Minnesota 

MINNESOTA!  CHICAGO  AND  PINE 
counties,  three  years  world's  champions 
on  corn;  rich  valley  lands  improved  and 
unimproved;  homeseekers,  stock  growers 
write  St  Croix  Valley  Land  and  Loan  Co  ,' 
Drawer  G,  Rush  City,  Minn 


Montana 

DOLLAR  WHEAT  HERE  TO  STAY 
Judith  Basin  (Contana)  land,  producing 
trom  40  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
can  be  bought  at  about  $40  per  acre  from 
the  Farmers'  Land  Co.,  of  Lewistown, 
Mont,  (inc.)  Prices  advancing.  Buv  now 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS,  DIRECT 
to  purchaser;  crop  conditions  in  North 
Dakota  were  never  finer  than  now  and 
land  prices  are  going  up.  To  obtain  set- 
tlers along  our  1.200  miles  of  track  here 
we  have  obtained  listings  of  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  lands, 
ready  to  farm,  and  will  sell  these  at  cost. 
Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again.  Roads, 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  all  estab- 
lished. Very  low  excursion  rates  Mondavs 
and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see  lands  your- 
self, or  write  for  full  particulars.  J.  S. 
Murphy,  Immigration  Agent,  Soo  Line 
Railway,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE  ON  VERY  EASY  TERMS' 
100  Improved  farms,  from  $30  to  $50  p»-r 
acre.  Were  they  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska 
they  would  bring  three  times  what  we 
ask.  They  will  grow  more  wheat,  oats, 
barley  or  flax,  more  vegetables  or  pota- 
toes, and  the  quality  will  be  better,  too, 
than  $100  to  $150  acre  lands  in  any  state. 
In  other  words,  our  $50  acre  land  In  the 
Red  River  Valley  will  produce  as  much, 
or  more,  than  $150  per  acre  land,  and  you 
will  enjoy  every  convenience  that  you 
enjoy  where  you  are.  I  have  lived  here 
most  of  my  life  and  each  member  of  my 
company  has  also  lived  in  this  vicinity 
wince  It  was  first  settled.  There  is  none 
better  anywhere.  My  booklet  Is  free.  It's 
a  sure  wheat  country.  F.  W.  McLean. 
General  Manager  Red  River  Valley  Land 
Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


LANDS — Nebraska 

FARM  NEAR  OMAHA  —  160  ACRES 
within  five  miles  of  Omaha  street  car 
line.  Good  improvements.  No  better  soil 
in  Douglas  county.  Has  30  acres  in  al- 
falfa, produces  five  tons  per  acre  sold 
last  season  at  $14  per  ton.  Close  to  al- 
falfa mill.  Farm  will  rent  for  $1,200  per 
year.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  partnership. 
Price,  $112.50  per  acre.  Address  T.  E. 
Stevens,  712  Omaha  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb  . 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
free;  Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions— 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland,  Ore. 


Wisconsin 

OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000,  Madison,  Wis. 


UPPER  WISCONSIN  —  BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terras.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  Sttate 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry.( 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ONLY  Vh  MILES  FROM  STATION  ON 
Soo  Line.  Level,  clay  loam  80,  with  run- 
ning water.  New  4-room  house,  small 
barn,  well,  fences,  etc.  No  rock;  10  acres 
field,  10  acres  cleared.  Only  $37.50  per 
acre.  It's  a  bargain.  Baker,  K-67,  St. 
Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


HALF  MILE  FROM  TWO  LARGE 
fishing  lakes,  6  miles  from  railroad  town, 
80  acres  good  hardwood  timbered  wild 
land  at  $20  per  acre,  easy  payments.  Mar- 
tin Yde,  Milltown,  Wisconsin. 


Wyoming- 

GRAIN  LANDS  AND  STOCK 
ranches  in  southeastern  Wyoming  at  bar- 
gain prices  and  on  easy  terms.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Federal  Land  Company, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND  G  E  T  320 

acres.  We  stock  your  land,  buy  your 
crop.  Some  means  required.  Particu- 
lars free.  Wyoming  Settlement,  Janet, 
Wyo. 


Parma  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers,  and  farm  bargains  for  sale.  Write 
me  if  vou  want  to  buy  or  sell.  Terms, 
free.  Established  1881.  Frank  P.  Cleve- 
land, Real  Estate  Exrert,  1315  Adams  Ex- 
press Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


YOUNG  HOLLANDER  WISHES  TO 
buy  good  farm  or  land.  Address,  Y  192, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOING  TO  BUILD?  BUY  YOUR  FIR 
lumber,  red  cedar  shingles,  finish  and 
mill  work  of  us.  We  are  located  in  the 
lumber  center  of  today.  We  saw  and  sell 
to  the  consumer  direct.  We  will  save  you 
money  on  what  you  need.  Send  us  your 
lumber  bill  or  estimate.  Get  our  figures 
before  you  buy.  The  Keystone  Lumber 
Co.,  Dept.  R,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE.  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5.  Rosedale,  Kan. 


PEARS  FOR  CANNING  EATING  AND 
preserving;  also  fine  for  butter.  We  pay 
freight,  also  make  up  loss  for  specks, 
shipping  into  every  county  in  the  state. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Pears  are  large, 
juicy  and  of  good  quality.  Price  $1.40  per 
bushel  at  Lincoln;  good  measure.  Add  6c 
per  county  each  way,  straight  like  check- 
erboard, not  cornerwise.  We  pay  freight 
Remit  by  Beatrice  Money  order  or  any 
bank  draft.  Lancaster  Pear  Company, 
Rockford.  Gage  County,  Neb. 


HONEY  AND  BEES  FOR  SALE — 
Honey,  new  crop,  basswood  and  clover, 
put  up  in  new  tins  for  table  use.  Strong, 
healthy  colonies  of  bees,  on  ten  straight 
brood  combs;  directions  for  wintering 
free.  For  prices  and  particulars  write 
The  Hawkeye  Apiaries,  B.  A.  Aldrlch, 
Prop.,  Rmlthland,  Is. 


AUTOMOBILES 

FOR  YOUR  FORD  CAR— SUPPLIES 
direct  to  you.  We  save  you  the  dealers 
profit.  Free  catalogue.  Write  and  save 
money.  Gasolette  and  Fordezers.  You 
need  both.  Ask  us.  The  Ford  Supply 
Co.,  2129  Farnam,  Omaha,  Neb. 


70  USED  CARS-WE  CARRY  THEi 
largest  stock  of  used  automobiles  ever  of- 
fered to  the  public.  We  are  exclusive 
used-car  dealers,  which  enables  us  tp  of- 
fer astonishing  bargains.  We  can  "save 
you  at  lea3t  50  per  cent  on  any  car  you 
wish  to  buy.  All  of  our  cars  are  thor- 
oughly overhauled  in  our  own  shop  that 
we  may  know  the  exact  condition  of  the 
mechanism.  Wtrite  for  our  Bulletin  No. 
5,  prices  and  large  list  of  satisfied  custo- 
mers. Industrial  Garage  Company,  20th 
and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 


KEEP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  noyies  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
raincoat  free?  Could  vou  vise  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this 
wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  873,  Chicago. 


MEN  WANTED— PREPARE  AS  FIRE- 
men,  brakemen,  motormen,  colored  train 
porters;  no  experience  necessary;  steady 
work.  Write  Inter  Railway,  Y  193,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer,  Omaha. 


$120  ABSOLUTELY  SURE — MAN  OR 
woman  to  distribute  religious  literature; 
sixty  days'  work;  quick  promotion;  no 
experience  necessary;  spare  time  work 
also.  Ziegler  Company,  Dept.  12C,  Phila- 
delphia. 

THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  POSI- 
tions  open  to  men  and  women  over  18;  $65 
to  $150  month.  Farmers  have  excellent 
chance.  Write  immediately  for  list  of 
open  positions.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
K  94.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS-$1.200  TO  $1,500  A  YEAR 
sure;  permanent  position  assured;  ex- 
clusive territory.  We  teach  the  inexperi- 
enced how  to  suceed.  Let's  show  you. 
Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  218  Bar  St.,  Can- 
ton, O. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Examination  October  14;  good  salary. 
Write  Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


POUJTRY — Plymouth  Recks 

PURE  WHITE  ROCK  CHICKENS. 
Buy  now;  save  money.  Mrs.  Lulu  Bures, 

Nelson,  Neb. 


BUFF .  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1  TILL 
October.  Mrs.  Albert  Nagengart,  How- 
ells,  Neb. 


Minorcas 

.FINE,  BLACK  MINORCAS,  BUFF 
Orpingtons,  old  and  young,  for  sale  cheap. 
Frank  A.  Agnew,_South  Omaha,  Neb.  ._ 


Sucks  and  Geese 

FISHEL  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS, 
$1.00  each;  $10  per  dozen.  Ida  M.  Oliver, 
Isabel,  Kan. 


miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


THE  115,000  FARM  FAMILIES  WHO 
regularly  read  this  page  are  anxious  to 
buy  their  breeding  stock  early  this  year. 
A  nickel  a  word  a  week  is  the  cost  of 
advertising  what  you  have  to  sell. 


LrVE  STOCX 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
weaned;  are  beautifully- marked.  Either 
sex,  $17,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
If  vou  wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


I  HAVE  100  HEAD  YEARLING 
steers  for  sale;  also  know  of  8  or  10  loads 
of  heavy  feeders — Herefords,  Angus  and 
Shorthorns— that  I  will  help  buy  for  50 
cents  •  per  head  commission.  Write  me 
your  wants  If  in  need  of  cattle.  Harry  I. 
Ball,  Fairfield.  Ia. 


BOM 

COLLIES— AIREDALES  —  TERRIERS. 
Send  for  list  W.  R.  Watson,  Box  501, 
Oakland,  Ia. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 

PARTNER  WANTED  TO  GO  INTO 
the  cattle  business;  German  preferred;  TOO 
acres  already  under  cultivation.  Address 
Box  24,  Omaha,  Neb. 


An  Entirely  New  Edition 


OF  OUR 


EUROPEAN 

WAR 

24  Pag«  ATLAS  24  r1" 

"World's  Greatest  War" 


Just  Off  the  Press 


GERMAN  SOLDIER. 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

"WORLD'S  GREATEST  WAR" 

THIS  ATLAS  IS  NEW  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 
It  is  the  Only  Complete  War  Atlas  in  Print 
It  Covers  the  Whole  European  War  Situation 

Text— It  Contains 

Portraits  of  Royal  Families; 

Their  history  and  relationship. 

Grandchildren  of  Queen  Victoria. 

What  Europe  pays  its  King  each  year. 

Views  of  Liege,  Dinant,  Namur,  the 

Meuse  Valley  and  Alsace  borderland; 

Also  of  the  battlefield  at  Waterloo. 

Short  history  of  each  nation  at  war 

List  of  World's  Greatest  Battles  with 

dates,  contestants,  losses,  etc. 

List  of  World's  Greatest  Wars,  their 

causes,  costs  and  results. 

Tables  of  what  ten  great  wars  have  cost 

humanity. 

"mo  is  Who"  in  this  War  with  Por- 
traits of  all  the  Noted  Leaders. 
Pictures  of  soldiers  of  each  nation 
showing  dress,  guns,  equipment,  etc. 
Shows  different  types  of  war  vessels 
with  description  of  each. 
A  photograph  of  each  type  of  war  bal- 
loon, aeroplane  or  dirigible  also  shows 
motor  cannon  for  fighting  airships. 
A  list  of  fortified  towns  in  Europe. 
A  Complete  List  of  all  Cities  and  Towns  in  War 
Zone  with  Pronunciation  and  Population  Index. 
Size  12x16  in.     24  Pages. 


Has  Complete  List  of  Cities  in 
War  Zone  With  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Population 


BELGIAN  SOLDIER 


RUSSIAN 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

"WORLD'S  GREATEST  WAR" 
Maps — It  Contains 

Every  map  in  this  new  atlas  is  made 
from  new  plates  just  engraved  and  are 
guaranteed  correct  in  every  detail.  The 
coloring  in  the  maps  is  clear  and  beauti- 
ful and  each  map  shows  five  colors.  Most 
maps  are  15x20  inches  in  size;  some  are 
9x13  inches  and  others  7x9  inches.  We 
have  absolutely  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete set  of  map  plates  in  print. 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  EUROPE 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 

(shows  -Russian  Empire  complete 
in  one  stretch). 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  CENTRAL 
EUROPE  (The  War  Zone). 
This  map  was  made  especially  to 
show  the  theatre  of  war.    All  for- 
tified towns  are  marked  in  red. 
Even  the  smallest  towns  are  shown. 
This  map  is  21x14  inches  and  is  the 
only  one  of  its  hind  in  print. 

Large  clear  colored  maps  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Servia,  Romania,  Montenegro,  Turky,  Albania,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  Trance. 

A  large  special  map  of  Eastern  Asia  showing 
China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  This  is  a  new 
map  and  is  important  at  this  time. 

A  large  page  size  map  showing  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  different  European  Powers  com- 
pared to  States  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
very  wonderful  map. 

Size  12x16  in.     24  Pages. 


Send  This  Coupon  and  25  Cents  for  the  War  Atlas 

and  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  Three  Months 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  we  will  extend  your  subscription  THREE  MONTHS 

address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  qmaha 


J 
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The  Latest  and  Greatest  Overland  of  All 


Motor  35  h.  p. 
New  full  stream-line  body 
Instrument  board  in  cowl  dash 
Individual  front  seats,  high  backs 
Tonneau,  longer  and  wider 
Upholstery,  deeper  and  softer 
Windshield,  rain  vision, 
ventilating  type,  built-in 
Crowned  fenders 
Electric  starter 
Electric  lights 

Again  we  have  made  expensive  improve- 
ments, costly  enlargements  and  incorporated 
numerous,  high-priced  refinements. 

But  we  have  not  advanced  the  price. 

The  body  is  brand-new — the  full  stream-line 
type,  with  new  crowned  fenders,  new  rounded 
radiator  and  new  sloping  hood. 

The  electrical  equipment  is  the  finest  and 
most  reliable  we  could  get. 

The  rear  springs  are  new— for  the  1915 
springs  are  not  only  improved  but  are  longer 
and  underslung  which  makes  the  Overland  one 
of  the  easiest  riding  cars  in  the  world. 

The  luxurious  new,  softer  and  deeper 
cushioned  upholstery  insures  solid  comfort  at 
all  times. 

The  tonneau,  this  year,  has  all  kinds  of 
room  being  considerably  longer  and  wider. 


High-tension  magneto 

Thermo-syphon  cooling 

Five-bearing  crankshaft 

Rear  axle,  floating  type 

Springs,  rear,  3-4  elliptic,  extra  long, 

underslung 

Wheel  base,  114  inches 
Larger  tires,  34  inch  x  4  inch 
Demountable  rims — one  extra 
Left-hand  drive 

Beautiful  Brewster  green  body  finish 
Complete  equipment 

Larger  tires  (34"  x  4"  all  around)  and  the 
long  wheel  base  of  114  inches  mean  smooth, 
jarless  riding. 

The  big,  snappy  and  powerful  35  h.  p. 
Overland  motor  is  regarded  and  referred  to  as 
the  world's  most  highly  developed  four  cylinder 
power  plant. 

Demountable  rims  (with  one  extra)  are 
another  expensive  addition. 

This  car  comes  complete.  Electric  starter, 
electric  lights,  built-in  windshield,  mohair  top 
and  boot,  extra  rim,  jeweled  magnetic  speedo- 
meter, electric  horn,  robe  rsil,  foot  rest  and 
curtain  box. 

There  does  not  exist  another  automobile 
manufacturer  who  can  give  such  big  value  at 
such  a  low  figure. 

If  we  were  not  the  world's  largest  producers 
of  this  type  of  car  neither  could  we. 

Our  dealers  are  making  deliveries  now. 
Get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  one  at  once. 
Order  your  new  Overland  today. 


There  is  left  hand  drive  and  center  control. 

Handsome  1915  catalogue  on  request.    Please  address  Dept,  107 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Two  passenger  Roadster  $1050  Prices,  f.  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy  Omaha,  September  26,  1914  Number  720 


AMERICAN 
sSS£  POSTs 

Made  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

High-class  steel,  heavily  coated  with  zinc.  Strong 
enoUKh  to  hold  up  any  wire  fence  and  furnish  all  nec- 
essary resistance.  End  and  corner  posts  so  Btrong 
that  they  will  maintain  any  wire  fence  made. 

Cheaper  than  Wood  and  More  Durable 

Adapted  to  all  conditions  and  absolutely  satisfac" 
tory,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  fence  nor  how  hard  the 
usage  after  the  fence  ia  erected.  Give  better  service 
than  wood  post,  and  you  get  the  benefit  of  every  post 
in  the  fence  from  year  to  year,  while  wood  posta 
burn,  rot  and  decay  from  the  start.  Havo  been  in 
service  since  189S,  in  every  section  of  the  United 
Stntos,  nnd  the  oldest  posts  now  as  good  as  when  act. 
Adaptec*  toall fences.  Increasesthe  lifeof  a  fence. 
A  wire  fence  on  wooden  post3  is  like  building  a  brick 
house  on  a  wood  foundation.  For  sale  by  dealers 
everywhere^  Big  picture  catalog  FREE. 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago.  New  York 

HnHBoaBBOBBBaD  4  toss  mm 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


f— Your  name  and  address 

ron  a  postcard  and  mail  it  to' 


'tis  today.  See  how  you  can  save  money 
fand  disappointment  by  buying  fencing! 
[made  by  the  mill  that  makes  the  wire  too.  oee^ 

why  SQUARE  DEM.  FENCE 

I  always  stands  tight  and  trim,  rust  resisting,  I 
1  non-Bagging,  requires  fewerfence  posts,  easier  I 
(3D        put  od  and  lasts  longer.     See  the 
s     SQUARE  DEAL  double-srrip  lock— the  wavy 
strand  wires  and  one-piece  stay  wires.  J 
A  postal  brines  land  owners  our  FREE 
catalog  and  latest  price  list,  also  60c 
copy    of   ROPP'S    NEW  LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR  (if  you  have  not  had  a  j 
copy)  the  <rreatc-Bt  labor,  time  and 
money,  saver  ever  published.  All 
FREE.  WRITE. 

} Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1631  Indu.trUI  St. 
PEORIA,  ILL. 


RICH,  BLACK.  RED  RIVER  VALLEY  farms 
at  local  prices.  We  grow  corn,  clover  and 
al'alfa  successfully.  Write  for  Blue  Book.  Wil- 
liam McRobeits,   Casselton.   N.  D. 


The  Most 
Profitable  Animal 

on  the  farm  today  is  probably  the 
hog.  Few  are  the  farmers  who  do 
not  raise  at  least  a  few  hogs.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  on 
its  staff  a  man  who  has  been  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  a  raiser  of 
pure  bred  hogs.  He  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  sub.iect. 
Every  week  he  takes  up  somo 
phase  of  the  sub.iect  and  gives 
the  readers  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  timely  and  practical 
advice.  These  hog  articles  alone 
are  worth  many  times  the  sub- 
scription price  to  the  average 
farmer. 

Take  advantage  of  our  sperlnl 
subscription  offer.  Do  it  today, 
before  you  forget  it. 

ONE  DOLLAR  BUYS 

1 —  The  most  reliable  and  practical 
treatise  on  hog  cholera  ever 
published — our  48-pane  illus- 
trated booklet,  "Hog  Cholera — 
Prevention  and  Cure." 

2 —  Our  24-page  illustrated  War 
Atlas,  with  big  maps  of  the 
world  and  every  nation  at  war. 

— The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
for  15  months  to  January  1, 
11*14. 

All  Three  For  Only 
ONE  DOLLAR 

Address, 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

cm5.ua.  trass. 


Bought  Off 

"Come,  now,  Johnnie,  say  your 
speech  for  the  gentleman,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  penny." 

"Really,  mother,"  replied  Johnnie, 
"I  should  like  to  oblige  you,,  but — 
the  gentleman  has  already  given  me 
a  dollar  to  keep  quiet!" — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

It  All  Depends 

"Come,  sir,"  said  the  teacher  to 
the  boy  at  the  foot  of  his  class,  "how 
do  you  pronounce  s-t-i-n-g-y?" 

The  boy  at  the  foot  scratched  his 
head. 

"Well,"  he  answered  thoughtfully, 
"it  depends  on  whether  the  word  is 
applied  to  a  human   being   or  to  a 
bee." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 
— <^>.  - 
Same  Here 

Little  Jack  was  visiting  a  ranch 
and  was  out  at  the  barn  one  morn- 
ing watching  his  uncle  feed  the 
horses  hay.  It  troubled  him  to  see 
them  given  only  dry  hay  and  oats. 
Finally  he  said  in  a  tone  of  sym- 
pathy: 

"Never  mind,  old  horsies,  we  have 
to  eat  breakfast  food  ourselves." 
— <»■  — 
Jumped  at  Conclusions 

The  second  grade  teacher  was  a 
young,  timid  girl.  Among  her  new 
class  was  Tommy,  who,  for  naughty 
deeds,  had  been  many  times  spanked 
by  his  first  grade  teacher. 

"Send  him  to  me  any  time  you 
want  him  spanked,"  said  the  latter, 
"I  can  manage  him." 

One  morning  about  a  week  later 
Tommy  appeared  at  the  first  grade 
teacher's  door.  She  dropped  her 
work,  seized  him  by  the  arm, 
dragged  him  to  the  dressing  room, 
turned  him  over  her  knee  and  did 


her  duty.    When  she  had  finished 

she  said: 

"Well,  Tommy,  what  have  you  to 

say?" 

"Please,  Miss,  my  teacher  wants 
the  scissors." — National  Monthly. 

Not  on  Exhibition. 

"Tell  me,  dear,  is  It  because  you 
think  me  very  pretty  that  you  look 
at  me  all  the  lime?" 

"Oh,  no;  it  isn't  that;  but  papa 
says  you  are  a  two-faced  woman,  and 
so  I  am  looking  for  your  other  face." 

Her  Method 

Mother — Sometimes  there  are  rude 
boys  in  Sunday  school  who  giggle 
and  smile  at  little  girls,  and  some- 
times little  girls  smile  back  rat  them, 
but  I  hope  my  little  girl  does  not  be- 
have like  that. 

Small  Daughter  —  No,  indeed, 
mamma;  I  always  put  out  my  tongue 
at  'em. 

Distant  Relation 

Merrill,  aged  3,  is  devoted  to  his 
father  and  mother;  he  loves  to  have 
his  evening  romp  with  "daddy,"  but 
when  in  trouble  he  is  inconsolable 
unless  "mother,  darling,"  is  near. 
Once  he  was  ill  with  fever.  Mother, 
darling,  watched  by  his  bedside  anx- 
iously, while  daddy  sat  near  ready  to 
assist  in  making  his  boy  comfortable 
in  iany  way  he  could.  As  his  mother 
bent  over  to  turn  his  pillow  Merrill 
looked  up  at  her  fondly  and  said: 
"Mother,  I'm  your  boy." 

"Yes,  dear,  and  daddy's,"  soothed 
his  mother's  voice. 

"No,"  he  objected  weakly.  "I'm 
just  your  boy."  But,  looking  across 
at  his  father,  who  sat  gazing  out  of 
the  window,  he  added,  "Hut  I'm 
daddy's  cousin." 


Bright  and  Breezy 


Not  Incubators 

City  Boarder — I  suppose  you 
hatch  all  these  chickens  yourself? 

Farmer — No;  we've  got  hens  here 
for  that  purpose. — Judge. 

Peculiar  People 

"So  you  are  taking  summer  board- 
ers this  year?" 

"Yep;  we  didn't  have  to,  but  my 
wife  loves  to  hear  'em  talk  that  city 
dialect." — Judge. 

Heavy  Drinkers 
Hubby  (with  newspaper)- — Listen 
to  this,  wifey:  "For  every  mission- 
ary sent  abroad  last  year  Christian 
America  sent  1,495  gallons  of 
liquor." 

Wifey — Goodness!  Who'd  ever 
think  missionaries  were  such  drink- 
ers? 

Exercising  Patience 
Two  men  borrowed  a  horse  and 
carriage  to  take  them  to  a  distant 
pond  on  a  fishing  trip.  Arrived  at 
the  pond,  the  men,  by  the  exercise 
of  great  patience,  although  neither 
knew  a  harness  from  a  whiffletree, 
managed  to  get  the  harness  off  the 
horse,  after  which  they  tied  him  to 
a  tree  with  a  halter. 

The  fishing  over,  the  men  set  to 
work  reharnessing  the  horse.  They 
found  that  they  could  manage  every- 
thing but  the  bridle;  they  biniply 
couldn't  get  the  bit  into  the  horse's 


mouth,  for  he  wouldn't  open  it. 
Finally  one  of  them  said,  after  every 
ruse  had  failed:  "Well,  partner, 
there's  nothing  to  it  but  to  wait." 

"Wait  for  what?"  asked  his  friend. 

"Why,  for  the  confounded  animal 
yawn." 

Knew  Her  Failing 

The  farmer  was  walking  comforta- 
bly and  happily  along  the  lane  lead- 
ing to  his  own  homestead,  when  sud- 
denly out  sprang  a  strange  dog.  He 
yelled  for  assistance,  and  his  cry  was 
heard  by  his  wife.  But,  alas!  when 
she  came  upon  him  the  dog  had  al- 
ready fastened  his  teeth  in  her  loved 
one's  calf.  Quickly  she  picked  up 
a  stone  and  was  just  about  to  hurl 
it,  when  the  husband  realized  the 
new  and  terrible  danger  he  was  now 
exposed  to,  but  with  presence  of 
mind  he  called  to  her: 

"Mary,  Mary!  Don't  throw  the 
stone  at  the  dog;  throw  it  at  me." 

A  Swat  Indirect 
Mandy — What  foil  yo  been  goin' 
to  de  postol'fice  so  reg'lar?    Are  yo 
correspondin'    wif    some    other  fe- 
male? 

Rastus — Nope;  but  since  ah  been 
a-readln'  in  de  papers  'bout  dese 
'conscience  funds'  ah  kind  of  thought 
ah  might  possibly  git  a  lettah  from 
dat  minlstah  what  married  us." — 
Life. 


No  More 

blackleg 


VACCINATE 
WITH 

BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 

are 

EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  drug- 
gist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent 
it. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,  .  MICHIGAN. 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumbar,  Posts,  Cement,  Barbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade." 

H,  F.  CADY  LUMBER  CO  OMAHA,  NEB, 

OUice  208  W.CLW.  Bid.    Yards,  6th  A.  Douglas 


Men  Wanted 

IH  AUTO  BUSINESS 


Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from 
$75.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  Learn 

all  about  automobiles  In  six  weeks  by 

THE  "SWEENEY  SYSTEM" 

of  practical  experience.  In  our  machine 
shop,  garage  ana  on  the  toad  yon  learn  by 
actual  experience  how  to  repair,  drive,  demon* 
e t rate  and  eeil  automobiles ,  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 

CQQ  C     Write  today  for  catalog  and  certificate,  entitling  you 
F  II  r  r  •■to  free  $5'J  course  in  running  traction  engines— we  own 
three  tractors.  Only  auto  school  in  the  world  leaching: 
traction eering.   Send  uamc  today  for  free  course  and  catalog. 

SWEEiiEY  AUTO  SCHOOL,  1115  E.  15th  St.  Kuuu  City,  Mo. 


MEN  WANTED 


We  positively  teach  you  at  home  bv  mail  to  earn 
$25  to  J50  weekly  as  Chauffeur  or  Repairman. 
81'identfl  assls'.ed  to  position*.  Bee!  8T8tom.  lo.ut  pnoe. 
MODELS  FURNISHED.     Wrlle  for  Free  Boot. 

Practical  Auto  School.  66G  Beaver  Street.  New  York 

Be  An  Auto  Expert 

and  get  $100  to  $150  a  month  or  more.  There  are 
not  enough  experienced  men  to  fill  good  jobs  be- 
cause the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster 
than  men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
mechanic  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest,  best  equipped 
auto  school  in  the  West.  You  get  complete 
instruction  in  auto  machine  shops,  many  makes  of 
autos.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large  touring 
cars.   Write  for  booklet. 

NATIONAL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N. 
[ 2852 North  20th  Street  OMAHA,  NEB. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTE 


To  Become 

Chauffeurs  o  ti  d 
$75  to  SI 50  per 
yourself  for  n  pojr- 
LlltO  Imn.i.rsB  for 


AUTO 


Experts. 
Mechanics  got 
month  Equip 
inft  position  oritet 
yoursell  Lnruest, 


bent  acliunl  New  bulldtnl,  hill  machine  shops.  All  types  ol 
Autos  El&Otric  Italtlnd  and  liiiuunil  systems.  Free  catalogue 
American  Auto  College,  lot  Auto  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
It  In  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
Writing  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 
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European  War  and  the  American  Farmer 

Should  We  Abandon  Rotation  of  Crops  and  Live  Stock  Production  for  One  Year's  Big  Profit  on  Grain? 


HE  European  war  has  brought  out  many  ideas  and  new  plans 
in  practically  all  lines  of  business.  Without  aoubt  the 
general  plan  for  conducting  some  lines  of  business  has 
been  almost  entirely  changed  to  meet  a  condition  brought 
about  by  the  war,  or  to  prepare  for  some  condition  which 
looks  probable. 

We  have  received  numerous  letters  from  different 
parties  asking  us  to  advise  farmers  to  do  certain  things  or  to  raise  cer- 
tain crops  that  they  may  be  in  position  to  reap  the  harvest  sure  to  come 
in  the  way  of  a  very  material  increase  in  the  price  of  such,  articles. 

Below  we  quote  in  full  a  letter  along  this  line.  This  letter  was 
written  by  a  man  connected  with  one  of  the  large  implement  houses  of 
the  country,  who  is  closely  watching  conditions: 

Advocates  AVheat  Production 

"In  the  present  European  crisis  the  North  American  farmer  with 
wheat  to  sell  looms  up  as  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  important  factors 
in  the  struggle.  Germany,  France,  England,  Austria,  Russia  and  other 
countries  involved  must  depend  upon  him,  both  to  feed  their  vast  armies 
in  the  field  and  the  folks  remaining  at  home. 

"In  times  of  peace  Europe  produces  winter  wheat  almost  entirely, 
and  normally  this  winter  wheat  acreage  is  all 
seeded  between  September  and  early  October, 
so  that  little,  if  any,  acreage  will  be  planted 
this  fall.  Moreover,  much  of  the  acreage  in 
Poland  and  the  Posen  district  adapted  to  wheat 
raising  is  not  available  because  it  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  vast  armies  of  the  contending  na- 
tions. 

"As  the  war  progresses  the  demand  for  wheat 
for  home  consumption  and  for  export  is  bound 
to  show  a  tremendous  increase.  The  price  will 
probably  soar  to  $1.50,  or  even  $2,  a  bushel. 
No  other  crop  our  farmers  can  raise  will  return 
anywhere  near  the  profits  to  be  obtained  from 
wheat  for  the  next  year  or  two.  And  even 
though  the  war  is  brought  to  a  speedy  close,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the  wheat-raising 
countries  of  Europe  will  be  in  shape  to  produce 
any  amount  of  acreage  for  a  year  at  least. 

"Thus,  while  the  terrible  European  tragedy 
is  being  enacted,  our  farmers  must  be  awakened 
to  their  opportunities,  responsibilities  and  du- 
ties resulting  from  the  conflict.  Our  extensive 
knowledge  of  conditions,  here  and  abroad,  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  North  American  farmers 
ought  to  put  every  available  acre  into  wheat. 

"This  applies  most  forcibly  to  the  corn  belt 
farmer.  Please  urge  him,  not  only  in  one  ed- 
itorial, but  in  a  series  of  editorials,  to  materi- 
ally reduce  his  corn  and  oats  acreage,  especially 
the  latter,  and  sow  a  much  bigger  acreage  to 
wheat  than  ever  before.  Wheat  at  $1  or  more 
per  bushel  will  easily  net  him  a  greater  profit 
than  corn  or  oats  at  prevailing  prices.  And  not 
only  will  this  splendid  profit  result,  but  a 
world-wide  bread  famine  will  probably  be 
averted.  Incidentally,  all  businesses  should 
show  a  decided  improvement  and  afford  employ- 
ment, at  excellent  wages,  to  scores  of  worthy 
men  now  out  of  work." 


Contrary  to  Onr  Policy 

The  advice  to  the  farmers  given  in  this  let- 
ter is  not  in  accord  with  the  settled  editorial 
policy  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fanner,  yet  we 
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believe  it  should  be  carefully  read  and  the  plan  set  forth  thorouRh'y 
studied. 

This  paper  has  steadfastly  urged  farmers  to  adopt  a  plan  of  crop  ro- 
tation, mixed  with  live  stock  raising.  There  is  a  law  of  nature  that  must 
be  followed  in  crop-growing,  and  that  is  that  rotation  is  absolutely  ne<  <  - 
sary  to  successful  crop-growing.  The  nutriment  taken  from  the  soil  in 
the  production  of  the  grain  crop  must  in  some  manner  be  returned  to  it  oi 
reduced  yield  per  acre  is  sure  to  follow. 

Our  correspondent  asks  us  to  urge  our  readers  to  raise  every  bushel 
of  wheat  possible,  stating  that  they  will  probably  get  for  this  crop  from 
$1.50  to  $2  per  bushel.  We  believe  next  year's  wheat  crop  will  bring  a 
good  price,  but  who  knows  when  the  war  will  end  or  what  the  results 
will  be? 

If  wheat  is  worth  from,  $1.50  to  $2  per  bushel,  is  it  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  prices  for  corn,  oats,  nogs  and  cattle  will  be  proportionate! \ 
high?  If  the  price  of  flour  soars,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
people  of  this  and  other  countries  will  use,  to  some  extent  at  lea«t,  com 
and  oat  products  for  food? 

The  one-crop  or  one-idea  farmer  is  sure  to  run  up  against  the  rocks 
sooner  or  later.  If  our  farmers  pin  their  whole  faith  to  a  wheat  crop  next 
year  they  must  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  reduce  their  holdings  of  live 

stock  and  in  turn  reduce  the  production  pow.-i 
of  their  soil,  which  must  result  in  a  decreased 
yield  in  some  future  crop. 

Loss  of  Breeding  Stock  Serious 
The  farmers  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
corn  belt  have  suffered  losses  running  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
because  they  did  not  raise  feed  with  which  to 
maintain  and  fatten  their  hogs  and  cattle,  com- 
pelling them  to  sell  thousands  of  valuable 
breeding  animals  which  should  have  been  kept 
on  the  farm.  This  direct  loss  by  no  means  cov- 
ered the  total  loss,  for  it  will  take  years  of  time 
to  get  the  necessary  number  of  good  breedina 
animals  back  on  these  farms  again. 

Wheat  is  not  largely  used  as  a  food  for  farm 
animals,  therefore,  if  our  farmers  abandoned 
corn  and  grass-raising  for  wheat,  wouldn't  they 
very  largely  be  compelled  to  sell  their  live  stock 
just  as  much  as  if  they  had  a  failure  in  a  crop  '.' 
On  the  other  hand,  is  it  a  safe  business  proposi- 
tion to  bank  on  any  one  crop  for  the  season's 
income? 

The  wheat  crop,  like  many  other  crops,  is 
subject  to  conditions  which  may  cause  it  to  !>•■ 
a  partial,  or  even  an  entire,  failure-  This  bus 
been  fully  demonstrated  in  times  past.  Chincli 
bugs,  the  Hessian  fly,  bad  winter  conditions  ml 
the  winter  wheat  districts),  drouths,  etc.,  ;ir. 
all  very  important  factors  in  the  raising  of  a 
good  wheat  crop. 

Wouldn't  the  corn  belt  farmer  be  more  sur> 
of  an  income  if  he  would  continue  to  keep  up 
his  regular  crop  rotation,  raising  corn,  wheat, 
oats  and  grass;  keeping  the  usual  number  <>; 
hogs,  cattle  and  horses? 

Improve  Our  Live  Stock 

The  present  war  has  stopped  the  business 
of  importing  horses  from  the  old  country,  and 
we  are  firmly  of  the  belief  that  in  the  end  it 
will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  horse  business  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  farmer  can 
raise  just  as  good  a  horse  as  the  French  or  Bel- 

(CON'TINVED  ON  PAGE  SIXTEEN.) 
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Retired  Farmers  and  Why  They  Retire 

Experiences  of  Middle  Aged  Men  Who  Have  Left  the  Fa-m,  as  Told  by  Themselves 


OR  the  purpose  of  answering  some  questions  concerning  the 
reasons  why  farmers  retire  from  their  farms  and  whether 
they  are  contented  after  such  retirement,  we  commissioned 
Mrs.  George  A.  Loveland  last  spring  to  make  inquiries 
among  a  number  of  retired  farmers.  In  the  issue  of 
September  5  we  published  the  stories  of  two  of  these  men 
as  told  to  Mrs.  Loveland.  In  this  issue  we  are  publishing 
the  stories  of  two  more. 

There  is  no  moral  to  these  stories;  they  are  merely  histories  of  corn 
belt  farmers,  and  each  one  is  probably  representative  of  the  experiences 
aud  conditions  of  hundreds  of  others.  We  believe  that  in  reading  them, 
however,  some  of  us  may  find  answers  to  a  few  of  our  perplexities. 

A  Ten-Acre  Retreat 

One  afternoon  in  the  early  summer  last  year  I  was  driving  home 
from  an  expedition  in  the  country.  About  a  mile  from  the  city  limits 
I  passed  the  Harris'  pleasant  home.  We  had  often  stopped  there  to  get 
apples,  or  peaches,  or  cherries,  or  just  to  visit  with  good  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harris. 

Mrs.  Harris  was  out  on  the  porch  and  waved  to  me  energetically. 
I  was  going  on,  when  she  called,  "Oh,  do  stop  and  talk,"  and  as  she 
approached  the  buggy  she  explained,  "I'm  so  lonesome.  I'm  all  alone. 
You  know  Wayne's  gone — Wayne,  my  baby;  he's  married!"  and  the 
dear  motherly  soul  cried  a  little  over  her  bereavement.  "When  I  was 
on  the  farm,  and  had  my  five  children  and  my  work,  I  didn't  have  time 
to  be  lonesome,  but  now  I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do.  Can't  you 
come  out  and  sit  awhile?  And  David 
and  Grace,"  speaking  to  my  two  chil- 
dren, "I've  got  some  apples  for  you. 
I've  kept  them  since  last  fall  in  the 
cellar  house;  they're  fine  yet,  though 
this  is  June;  Winesaps,  they  are. 
And  maybe  you'd  like  some  bread 
and  butter,  with  sugar  on  it."  They 
did,  and  she  spread  fat  slices  for 
them  and  brought  out  a  big  bowl  of 
apples. 

After  a  little  Mr.  Harris  came 
home;  he  had  walked  from  the  car 
line,  about  half  a  mile  away,  for  he 
kept  no  horse.  He  liked  to  go  "up 
town"  almost  every  day,  and  he  and 
a  few  of  his  old  cronies  would  stand 
around  and  talk.  He  could  come 
and  go  as  he  pleased  and  seemed 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  his  leisure.  The 
Harris'  had  ten  acres,  mostly  in 
hearing  fruit  trees,  and  a  new  two- 
story  house,  with  furnace,  bath 
room,  sink,  hardwood  floors  and 
many  conveniences.  The  location 
was  most  beautiful,  looking  out  over 
the  Antelope  valley  to  the  south  and 
west,  and  upon  Mr.  Bryan's  sightly 

home  at  Fairview  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast.  "Mr.  Bryan 
stopped  and  visited  with  us  most  half  an  hour  when  he  was  home  this 
spring,'.'  said  the  old  lady  proudly.  "He's  just  as  neighborly  and 
friendly  as  if  he  wasn't  secretary  of  state;  just  one  of  us  farmers." 


Corner  of  Peterson  Kitchen — On 
Twelve-Year-Old  Son.    It  is  a 
Mounted 


Oozy  Cottage  t<>  Which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Retired 


Peterson  Home,  Showing  Lawn,  Cement  Walks,  Trees  and  Fences 

"But  you're  not  really  farmers  now,"  I  said. 

"No,"  Mr.  Harris  said,  "this  business  of  getting  hired  help  drove  me 
from  the  farm.  They're  so  almighty  independent;  if  you  don't  humor 
them  just  so  they'll  up  and  leave  you  right  in  the  middle  of  things.  Now, 

I'm  where  I  don't  have  to  depend 
upon  anybody  but  myself.  Mamma 
likes  her  cow,  and  I  take  care  of 
that,  and  that's  about  all  I  do.  .  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  put  in  a  lot  of 
time  taking  care  of  this  orchard  and 
marketing  the  fruit,  but,  Lord!  I 
wouldn't  peddle  it  around  and  be 
bothered  with  it  for  any  amount  of 
money.  I  let  old  man  Hinchy,  you 
know  him,  peculiar  old  hermit  chap 
who  lives  over  there,  gather  up  the 
fruit  and  sell  it,  and  if  folks  like  you 
want  to  come  out  here  and  get  a  lit- 
tle of  it  you're  welcome  to  it." 

Mrs.  Harris  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  she  had  such  quantities  of  fruit 
left  over — quarts  and  quarts  of 
canned  cherries,  peaches,  pears,  pre- 
serves, gallons  of  fruit  butters  and 
jams,  dozens  of  glasses  of  jelly, 
pickles  and  the  like,  and  no  one  to 
eat  it  up. 

"I  told  her  she  must   have  been 
preparing  for  a  famine  the  way  she 
was  putting  things  up,"  Mr.  Harris 
said,  "but  the  famine  didn't  come." 
"Did  you  sell  your  farm  when  you 

moved  here?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no;  I  rent  my  farms  out;  I  have  three  farms  up  in  Beaver  val- 
ley, 500  acres  in  all;  five  windmills  to  take  care  of  and  about  $200  taxes 
to  pay.  I  rent  for  one-third  grain  rent,  one-half  of  the  alfalfa.  We 
haven't  had  very  good  corn  crops  lately,  but  the  wheat  has  been  fine  and 
the  alfalfa  fair.  The  first  year  after  we  came  here  I  got  $1,800  from  the 
farms.  No,  I  don't  want  to  sell  my  farms.  If  you  get  them  into  money 
the  first  thing  you  know  you  run  through  it  and  you  haven't  anything. 
Besides,  farm  values  are  increasing  right  along;  however,  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  keep  away  from  the  farms.  I  see  too  much  that  needs  to  be  done; 
it  worries  me." 

Retiring  on  the  Farm 

Never  have  I  seen  the  face  of  nature  in  Nebraska  look  lovelier  than  it 
did  that  June  morning;  almost  everything  as  far  as  eye  could  see  was  a 
luscious  and  vivid  green;  great  fields  of  winter  wheat  rolled  in  the  breeze 
like  waves  on  a  vast  ocean.  The  alfalfa  was  in  full  bloom  and  seemed  a 
perfect  crop.  Surely  our  Nebraskans  should  love  the  purple  on  the  alfalfa 
as  loyal  Scots  love  the  "purple  of  the  heather."  Here  and  there  it  was 
being  cut;  in  other  places  loaded  into  stacks  by  the  stackers,  or  into  the 
barn  lofts  by  pulleys  and  ropes.  I  saw  but  few  fields  of  corn,  but  in  them 
the  fresh,  green  shoots  grew  sturdily  through  the  velvety  black  soil.  In- 
side the  fence  was  a  smooth,  green  sward  under  blooming  catalpa  trees. 
A  man  was  out  in  the  garden  cultivating  potatoes  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  objection  to  our  picnicing  in  his  yard. 

"Sure,  you  can  picnic  wherever  you  want  to,"  he  responded  cordially. 
"Just  make  yourselves  at  home.  Wouldn't  you  rather  eat  in  the  house; 
you're  perfectly  welcome  to." 

We  declined  the  invitation,  preferring  to  eat  our  lunch  out  of  doors, 
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but  after  dinner  we  went  to  the  house.,  where 
we  talked  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peterson,  and  they 
told  us  of  their  early  history  and  how  they  had 
retired  on  their  own  farm,  a  happier  plan  per- 
haps than  retirement  to  the  city  would  have 
proved. 

Hardships  of  Pioneering 

In  1865,  at  the  age  of  6  years,  Emanuel 
Peterson  came  with  his  parents  from  Sweden 
to  this  country.  It  took  three  months  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  the  slow  sailing  vessel,  though 
that  seemed  quick  to  some  relatives  who  had 
come  over  somewhat  earlier  and  were  eight 
months  on  the  way. 

At  the  age  of  32,  by  hard  work  and  thrift, 
Mr.  Peterson  found  himself  the  owner  of  a  good 
eighty  in  Iowa,  but  opportunity  beckoned  him 
further  west,  and  he  traded  his  eighty  for  a 
half  seftion  in  Lancaster  county,  Nebraska. 
That  was  in  1891,  and  the  land  he  bought  was 
valued  at  $20  an  acre;  now  farmers  around 
claim  their  land  to  be  worth  $100  an  acre,  but 
Mr.  Peterson  is  more  conservative,  and  says, 
"I'll  take  $90;  it's  worth  that  at  least." 

"Of  course,"  ne  explained,  '"my  eighty  didn't 
pay  for  all  of  it.  I  assumed  a  large  debt,  but  I 
paid  it  all  off  long  ago.  When  I  got  the  land 
there  were  no  improvements  on  it;  it  was 
fenced,  however,  but  only  a  part  of  it  was 
broken.  I  kept  eighty  acres  in  pasture,  so  al- 
ways had  forty  or  fifty  head  of  cattle-  I  sold 
them  when  I  thought  the  market  was  good,  but 
I  never  bought  steers  to  feed  as  some  did. 
Horses  were  cheap,  though,  and  it  paid  better- 
to  buy  than  to  raise  them.  But  when  horses 
got  too  dear  I  began  raising  them  again.  I 
raised  corn  mostly,  and  wheat  and  oats — we 
didn't  go  to  alfalfa  so  much  then." 

"How  long  have  you  been  on  this  place?" 
we  asked. 

"It  will  be  eight  years  this  coming  fall  since 
I  bought  this  160.  I  paid  $4,100  down  and 
gave  a  6  per  cent  mortgage  for  $6,000;  that  was 
paid  off  four  years  later.  There  was  an  old 
house  on  the  place.  Now  I  consider  this  farm, 
with  its  present  improvements,  worth  $150  an 
acre." 

"You  farm  this  quarter  and  rent  out  tin- 
half  section,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  I've  about  quit  active  farming.  I  com- 
menced renting  part  of  my  land  four  years  ago. 
Now  I  rent  it  all  but  a  little  around  the  house. 
My  married  son  is  on  the  old  place;  he  runs  the 
whole  half  section,  though,  cf  course,  he  has  to 
hire  help.  He  pays  me  one-third  grain  rent, 
and  the  men  who  rent  this  land  pay  two-fifths. 
I  have  plenty  of  room  to  store  the  grain,  so  if 
I  don't  think  the  market  is  favorable  I  hold  on 
to  it;  otherwise  I  sell  my  share  right  away." 

"Well,  I  think  you  are  sensible  to  take 
things  easy  now,  and  enjoy  life  before  you  were 
all  broken  down." 

"Perhaps  I  wasn't  sensible  soon  enough. 
I've  worked  awfully  hard  all  my  life,  and  I 
Beem  to  be  getting  thinner  and  thinner  every 
year,  but  I  don't  have  to  keep  any  help  now, 
and  that's  a  relief." 

Help  Was  Hard  to  Keep 

A  neighbor  of  Mr.  Peterson's  told  us  later 
that  it  had  always  been  hard  for  Mr.  Peterson 
to  keep  help,  because  he  was  such  a  rustler  him- 
self and  was  apt  to  be  "impatient"  with  his  men 
if  they  didn't  keep  up  with  him.  The  son,  how- 
ever, was  a  worker  like  his  father,  and  before 
he  married  had  been  a  great  help.  The  Peter- 
sons have  a  married  daughter  also,  and  two 
boys  at  home,  one  9  and  the  other  12 — fine, 
open-faced,  clear-eyed,  healthy  lads. 

"I  keep  only  three  cows  now,"  Mr.  Peterson 
went  on,  "though  we  used  to  have  a  good  many 
and  sell  milk.  My  wife  makes  butter  now  ami 
sells  wdiat  we  don't  need  ourselves.  I  have  re- 
served twenty  acres  for  corn,  and  the  garden 
and  orchard  here  around  the  house — three  or 
four  acres — and  the  pasture-  I  keep  a  pair  of 
horses  and,  of  course,  we  have  chickens." 

"Have  you  got  the  automobile  fever  yet?" 
we  asked. 


Governor's  Proclamation 

Seed  Corn  Selection  Week 

IN  VIEW  of  the  fact  that  our  success- 
ful farmers  and  experiment  stations 
find  that  early  selection  of  seed  corn 
is  advisable,  it  seems,  in  a  matter  of  such 
great  economic  importance,  that  a  time 
should  be  set  aside  for  its  early  selection. 

The  following  reasons  for  early  selection 
are  apparent: 

First— Early  selected  seed  is  less  liable 
to  be  injured  by  freezing. 

Second— Seed  selected  in  the  field  ena- 
bles the  farmer  to  obtain  ears  from 
plants  of  the  proper  type  and  from  plants 
growing  under  normal  conditions. 

Third— From  various  reports  received, 
the  present  crop  has  ripened  early  and 
seed  may  be  safely  selected  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  It  appears  essential,  however, 
that  such  corn  once  selected  should  be 
stored  immediately  in  as  dry  a  place  as 
possible. 

A  special  reason  why  our  farmei  s 
should  select  their  own  seed  will  appear 
from  data  of  the  Nebraska  experiment 
station  showing  that  nutive  seed  produced 
fi.2  bushels  more  per  acre  than  excellent 
seed  brought  in  from  other  districts. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  T  designate 
the  week  beginning  September  28  as  Seed 
Corn  Selection  Week,  and  urge  its  gen- 
eral observance  as  the  proper  time  for 
this  important  task. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  this,  th-> 
23d  day  of  September,  1914. 

JOHN  H.  MOOREHEAD, 
Governor. 
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"No,  not  very  hard.  There  are  lots  of  other 
things  I  would  rather  put  my  money  into." 

All  this  time  we  had  been  sitting  on  a  neat, 
green-painted  bench  of  Mr.  Peterson's  own  man- 
ufacture around  an  ash  tree  in  the  front  yard. 

"Won't  you  come  in  now  and  see  the  house?" 
Mr.  Peterson  said. 

Conveniences  of  the  Family 

We  accepted  the  invitation  eagerly  and  Mrs. 
Peterson,  with  her  youngest  grandchild  in  her 
arms,  came  around  with  us — the  baby's  mother 
had  to  keep  an  appointment  with  the  dentist  in 
Lincoln  in  the  afternoon  and  had  brought  her 
three  little  boys  over  for  "grandma"  to  keep 
while  she  was  gone.  Mrs.  Peterson  is  a  young 
looking  grandma  with  her  wholesome,  jolly,  un- 
lined  face.  They  took  us  about  from  room  to 
room,  upstairs  and  down,  proudly  showing  us 
this  and  that  improvement  and  convenience. 
Our  admiration  was  not  feigned,  for  it  seemed 
quite  ideal;  in  fact,  as  we  told  them,  they  had 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  one  usually  ex- 
pects to  find  only  in  the  city,  with  the  advan- 
tages and  joys  of  life  in  the  country. 

"What  did  such  a  house  as  this  cost  you?" 
we  inquired- 

"Well,  it  is  hard  to  tell  exactly."  Mr.  Peter- 
son answered,  "but  between  $4,000  and  $5,000. 
I  drew  my  own  plans  and  was  my  own  contrac- 
tor. I  hired  the  labor  by  the  day:  the  carpen- 
ters came  from  Denton,  two  of  them  had  motor- 
cycles; I  bought  the  material  and  did  all  the 
hauling,  and  I  haven't  counted  my  own  labor  in. 
The  men  at  the  planing  mill  helped  me  plan  the 
stairs  and  doors  and  so  on.  Of  course,  the  elec- 
tric light  plant  and  the  hot  water,  heat  were  in- 
stalled by  the  men'who  sold-  them.  It  is  just 
about  a  year  since  the  house  was  finished  and 
we  haven't  got  it  furnished  yet  as  we  would 
like,  but  that'll  come  by  degrees." 

The  main  part  of  the  house  is  30x3  4,  with 
a  projection  9x2  0  on  the  back.  The  floors  and 
woodwork  all  over  downstairs,  even  in  the 
kitchen  and  back  hall,  were  in  white  oak;  up- 
stairs the  finish  is  hard  pine.  Downstairs  there 
is  the  large  living  room  on  the  southwest,  dining 
room  on  the  southeast  and  the  bedroom  and 
kitchen,  besides  the  large  hall,  the  front  part  of 


which  contains  a  handsome  stairway,  and  the 
back  part  is  a  sort  of  entry  fitted  with  a  lavatory 
and  rows  of  hooks.  The  kitchen  has  a  sink, 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  built-in  cupboards, 
linoleum  on  the  floor,  an  immense  range  boiler 
and  well-planned  pantry  adjoining.  There  is 
plenty  of  light  and  good  cross  ventilation. 

Any  Farmer  Can  Have  Them 

Upstairs  there  are  four  good  sized  bedrooms, 
each  with  a  generous  closet  fitted  with  shelves, 
drawers,  hooks,  hat  cupboards,  etc.  In  the  hall 
is  a  complete  linen  closet  and  in  the  southeasi 
room  a  built-in  bookcase  or  cupboard.  The 
bathroom  is  as  big  as  a  small  city  bedroom  and 
contains  the  most  improved  fixtures-  There  are 
nickel-plated  electric  light  fixtures  on  either 
side  of  the  mirror-doored  medicine  cabinet,  and 
another  larger  light  in  the  ceiling,  which  is 
turned  on  by  means  of  a  switch.  All  through 
the  house  there  are  handsome  electric  light  fix- 
tures and  innumerable  switches.  In  the  hall 
there  are  three  different  places  to  turn  ■on  the 
lights.  In  convenient  locations  are  the  dust  and 
clothes  chutes  emptying  into  the  basement. 

But  it  was  the  basement  itself  that  I  found 
particularly  interesting.  The  floors  are  all  ce- 
mented and  there  are  four  separate  rooms 
divided  by  brick  or  cement  walls. 

"Here  is  where  I  do  all  my  rough  work," 
said  Mrs.  Peterson  as  we  stepped  down  into  the 
laundry.  This  was  a  clean,  light  room  with  a 
cement  stairway  leading  outdoors,  a  drain  in  the 
center  of  the  floor,  a  sink  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  a  faucet  from  which  to  draw  the  soft 
rainwater  for  washing,  a  laundry  stove,  a  wash- 
ing machine  and  a  modern  churn. 

In  the  next  room,  separated  by  a  locked'  door 
to  prevent  danger  to  the  children,  was  the  elec- 
tric light  plant.  This  consisted  of  a  small  en- 
gine which  burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene — 
'Mr.  Peterson  uses  kerosene,  as  it  is  cheaper — a 
dynamo  and  the  storage  batteries.  This  plant, 
including  wiring  and  fixtures,  all  installed,  came 
to  $375,  but  the  cost  of  operating  is  very  little. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  is  the  pressure 
tank,  which  is  kept  filled  by  the  windmill, 
though  the  little  engine  could  do  the  pumping 
if  for  any  reason  the  windmill  was  out  of  com- 
mission. 

Comfort  and  Neatness 

South  of  the  laundry  was  the  furnace  room, 
containing  a  hot  water  boiler  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern,  and  ample  coal  bins-  Mr.  Peter- 
son said  that  they  had  had  no  difficulty  keeping 
warm  and  cozy  last  winter,  and  with  all  the 
radiators  throughout  the  house,  I  should  think 
this  might  well  be  true  in  the  severest  weather. 
Beyond  this  room,  and  entirely  closed  off  by  a 
brick  wall  and  thick  door,  was  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  cellar,  light  and  cool  and  spotlessly 
clean. 

Outside  as  well  as  inside  everything  was 
neat  and  orderly,  in  the  very  pink  of  condition. 
The  yard  around  the  house,  with  its  thick,  weed- 
less  lawn,  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs,  was  en- 
closed by  a  trim,  white-painted  fence;  the. drive- 
way from  the  road  came  up  along  this  fence  to 
the  side  of  the  house.  There  at  the  gate  was  a 
high  post  with  a  regular  street  light  on  top. 
Mr.  Peterson  turned  the  switch,  and  I  could 
imagine  how  it  would  light  up  the  driveway  and 
dooryard  at  night.  The  great  barn,  big  enough 
to  hold  fifty  or  sixty  tons  of  hay,  was  also  fully 
equipped  with  electric  lights,  there  even  being 
one  high  up  in  the  ventilator  at  the  top.  To- 
ward the  back  were  well-built,  well-lighted 
chicken  houses,  and  a  shed — part  of  the  old 
house — contained  cobs,  lawn  mower,  garden 
tools,  hose,  the  children's  toys,  and  the  like. 

Tt  was  half  past  two  before  we  started  on 
again.  We  had  a  delightful  visit  with  our 
friends  three  miles  further  south.  Coming 
through  that  fertile  and  beautiful  land  in  the 
golden  evening  sunlight  made  us  realize  with 
sincere  thankfulness  that  Nebraska  is  indeed 
"God's  country,"  and  it  is  good  to  live  in  it. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Kouri  to  Laughtertown 

Would  ye  learn  the  road  to  Laughter- 
town, 

O  yet  who  have  lost  the  way? 
Would  ye  have  young  heart,  though  your 

hair  be  gray? 
Co  learn  from  a  little  child  each  day. 
Go  serve  his  wants  and  play  his  play. 
And  catch  the  ring  of  his  laughter  gay, 
And  follow  his  dancing  feet  as  they  stray, 
For  he  knows  the  road  to  Laughtertown. 

O  ye  who  have  lost  the  way. 

— Kathe.rinc  D.  Blake. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Is  the  European  war  a  common 
topic  of  conversation  in  your  home? 
No  doubt  it  is,  as  everyone  has 
something  to  say  regarding  it.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  character  of  the 
conversation  concerning  this  war 
heard  by  the  American  children  will 
in  a  large  measure  determine  the 
future  of  our  country."  The  general 
sentiment  of  the  people  and  the 
press  of  this  country  is  fortunately 
against  the  senseless  slaughter  and 
the  terrible  destruction  of  food  and 
other  valuable  property  that  is  going 
on.  You  have  a  chance  now  to  help 
along  the  cause  of  peace  by  teaching 


Our  Weekly  Recipe 

GREEN  TOMATO  RELISH — One 
peck  green  tomatoes,  one  dozen 
large  cucumbers,  two  heads  cab- 
bage, two  large  onions,  one  ounce 
each  black  and  white  mustard 
seed,  one  cup  grated  horseradish, 
seven  large  red  peppers,  two 
ounces  celery  seed,  one  pint  salt. 
Cut  up  tomatoes  and  cabbage  and 
mix  with  salt;  let  stand  four 
hours;  drain  (squeeze  it).  Add 
all  other  ingredients  chopped. 
Take  one  gallon  cider  vinegar  and 
two  pounds  of  sugar.  Put  on 
stove  and  let  come  to  a  boil.  Add 
the  rest  and  heat  thoroughly. 


its  beauties  to  the  coming  genera- 
tion. 

*     Is  * 

It  is  seldom  that  one  secures  a 
bargain.  Merchants  are  not  in  busi- 
ness for  the  pleasure  of  the  work, 
but  to  make  a  living.     When  they 


sell  a  thing  very  cheap  it  is  because 
for  some  reason  it  is  either  unsalea- 
ble or  will  become  so,  or  because  it  is 
not  worth  as  much  as  it  appears  to 
be.  It  is  better  to  buy  of  reliable 
firms  and  pay  fair  prices  than  to 
hunt  bargains  at  "marked  down" 
sales,  where  the  excitement  of  the 
crowded  store  often  influences  you 
to  buy  something  for  which  you  have 
no  real  need. 

•  *  * 

There  is  a  newspaper  in  Arkansas 
that  is  printing  the  New  Testament 
as  a  serial.  We  imagine  that  the 
subscribers  will  pick  up  the  paper  to 
read  the  continued  story  and  throw 
it  down  again  in  disgust,  saying, 
"I've  read  that."  We  are  used  to 
being  lectured  from  the  pulpit  and 
elsewhere  for  not  reading  the  Bible 
as  much  as  we  should,  and  yet,  on 
the  whole,  :te  are  pretty  familiar 
with  its  teachings  and  its  stories- 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  pleasantest  tasks  of 
the  first  cool  evenings  u  the  exam- 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


GS68-Ladies*  Dressing  Sack.  Any  of  the 
figured  crepe  materials  can  be  used  to 
make  this  dressing  sack.  The  sack  is 
made  -with  the  body  and  sieves  in  one  and 
the  pattern  provides  for  a  cap.  The  pat- 
tern GSG8  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  3 
yards  of  36-inch  figured  goods,  %-yard  of 
36-inch  plain  material. 

6S37— Ladies'  Skirt.  Two  materials  are 
used  for  making  this  skirt.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  two  gores  and  is  made  with  a  yoke,  j 
The  skirt  also  has  a  tunic  and  is  made 
with  a  slightly  raised  waistline.  The  pat- 
tern 6S37  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches 
waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  1% 
yards  of  44-inch  plain  material  and  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  striped  goods. 

6S09— Ladies'  Waist.  The  upper  ends  of 
the  sleeves  of  this  blouse  extend  to  the 
neck  edge  and  form  a  small  shaped 
shoulder  yoke.  To  this  are  attached  the 
gathered  fronts  and  the  plain  back.  The 
sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  The  pat- 
tern 6809  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards 
of  36-inch  material  and  %-yard  of  27-inch 
contrasting  goods. 

6833—  Ladies'  Apron.  This  apron  is  made 
with  a  bib,  which  protects  the  front  of 
the  waist.  It  fastens  at  each  shoulder 
and  also  with  string  ties  in  the  back. 
I.inen  or  gingham  can  be  used  to  make 
I  lie  apron.  The  pattern  6S33  is  cut  in  one 
size  and  requires  2Vs  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial 

6S12— Child's  Frock.  This  frock  is  in  the 
new  Dutch  style,  with  plain  blouse,  high 
in  the  neck,  with  small,  flat  collar  and 
with  center  front  closing  1n  duchess 
style.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  two  pieces.  The 
pattern  CS12  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years. 
Medium  size  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch 
material,  with  %-yard  of  27-inch  contrast- 
ing goods. 

6862— Children's  Dress.  This  pretty  little 
dress  is  made  with  the  long-waisted  ef- 
fect and  a  side  front  closing.  Long 
sleeves  are  used  and  they  are  set  in  the 
regulation  armhole.  The  pattern  6S62  is 
cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Age  4  years 
requires  2'A  yards  of  36-inch  material  and 
"•;-yard  of  27-Inch  contrasting  goods  for 
the  collar  and  cuffs. 

6834—  Ladies'  Dress.   Linen  or  serge  can 
be  used  to  make  this  dress,  with  the  trim 
mlng  of  contrasting  material.   The  dress 
can  be  made  with  either  the  long  or  short 

[Jeeves.  The  skirt  is  cut  In  four  gores 
and  can  have  either  the  hlch  or  regula- 
tion waistline.  The  pattern  6831  is  ci  t  l*j 
sizes  31  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Mc- 
<llum  size  requires  4V*  yards  of  36-incli 
material  and  %-yard  of  27-lnch  contrast- 
ing goods. 

All  Patterns  on  This  P«,ge  10  Cent* 


ining  of  the  cloak  and  suit  cata- 
logues. Almost  always  mother  or 
one  of  the  girls,  or  all  of  them,  want 
a  new  suit  or  coat,  or  furs,  or  some- 
thing for  winter,  and  picking  it  out 
of  the  catalogue,  comparing  and 
choosing  samples  and  taking  meas- 
urements is  the  greatest  of  fun.  And, 
by  the  way,  in  taking  measurements 
for  a  made-to-order  garment,  do  it 
yourself,  following  carefully  the  di- 
rections given.  One  winter  we  knew 
of  a  v.-hole  community  of  women, 
most  of  whom  sent  to  the  same  mail 
order  house  for  made-to-order  gar- 
ments, and  the  only  ones  whose  gar- 
ments did  not  fit  were  those  who  got 
the  dressmaker  to  take  the  measure- 
ments. We  sometimes  wonder  if 
she  did  it  on  purpose. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Our  Boys  and  Girls 
The  greatest  heritage  that  can  be 
bequeathed  to  a  boy  or  girl  is  to  have 
been  born  on  the  farm  and  to  have 
made  the  country  their  home  until 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  have 
learned  their  first  lessons  of  life  in 
nature's  great  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Have  you  ever  lain  down  to  rest 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  with  a 
bunch  of  clover  for  a  pillow,  and 
listened  to  the  "music  in  the  air"  in 
June  time?  The  song  of  birds,  the 
buzzing  of  bees,  the  murmer  of  the 
stream  winding  down  through  the 
meadow,  the  rustle  of  ripening 
grain,  the  crickets  and  Katydids 
singing  in  the  grass,  is  there  any 
music  that  can  measure  up  to  this? 
And  free  as  the  arr  we  breathe.  Do 
yon  wonder  why  the  tired  workers 
of  the  city  long  to  get  away  from  the 
sight  of  tall  buildings  to  the  coun- 
try, where  they  can  look  out  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  field  and  wood 
and  breathe  the  fresh  morning  air 
laden  with  sweet  fragrance  from 
orchard  and  meadow. 

The  country  boy  and  girl  often 
dream  of  a  life  in  the  city  with  all 
its  varied  attractions,  its  finely 
lighted  streets,  theaters,  picture 
shows,  apartment  stores  with  fine 
show  windows,  throngs  of  people 
coming  and  going,  its  educational 
advantages,  its  great  social  activi- 
ties, and  in  their  discontent  there  is 
a  longing  to  get  away  from  the  home 
roof,  where  "there  is  no  place  to  go 
evenings."  They  have  grown  tired 
of  the  ceaseless  grind  and  humdrum 
life  on  the  farm.  If  they  could  know 
of  the  temptations  and  snares  that 

(CONTINUED   ON  PAGE  TDN.) 
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This  Servlcoable  Bib  Apron. 

Where  have  you  ever  awn 
inch  a  rein  ark  able  barRum? 
!  would  expect  to  pay  26c 
in  apron  of  equal  quality, 
a  ahow  It  here  to  glvn  you 
idea  of  the  smashing  values 
rod  in  our  Hiir  Ltarffaio  Book, 
te  for  it  today— now. 

Ortter  Now 

ind  10c  for  one  of  these  bib 

ons  at  our  risk.  Your  money 
k  if  not  perfectly  aatisBso 
de  of  good  quality  blue  nnd 
ilo    chucked    Rim:llBm  —  very 

rabta  and  nanoera  hue  new. 
■  illy  bound  around  th«  tdm 
iih  white  cord.  Has  n  double- 
Stitched  wat«t  bund.  Rib 
extends  an  Hind  tho  neck. 
Has  neat  patch  pocket  In 
front.  Color:-  bluo  and 
white  cheek  only.  Ordsr 
by  No  25 A"  Wopay  1A. 
postage.   Each,  only 

Send  Today  for 
Bargain  'Book 

I  of  wcnrinir  ui>pnivl  in  n«v- 
I  cot  atyloa.  Mnili-il  (r.-. 
I  Wrltoforlt  '  BBND8UBB 
I  TODAY.  S:tHnfitc(lon  urtMT- 
I  »:it,-i>rinr  your  mnni  y  buck. 
Don't  mi—  UflnrfMtoppor- 
toxlty.   VVnto  toduy— oow. 

WO  ||    U/m  If  rD  Herr'o  Island  Avo. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Schoolboys  in  Transit 

When  grandpa  started  out  to  school 

Each  morning  long  ago, 
Ho  tramped  along  the  country  road 

With  younger  folk  in  tow; 
A-whisiling  in  his  simple  glee, 
lie  walked  a  mile  or  two  or  three. 

Now  daddv  not  so  long  ago, 

When  he  was  a  little  tike, 
With  auntie  on  the  handlebars 

Rode  school  ward  on  a  ,,bike"; 
A-spinning  down  the  village  street, 
As  gay  a  sight  as  you  could  meet. 

When  I  am  starting  out  to  school. 

Although  it  isn't  far, 
I'm  bundled  carefully  and  sent 

In  a  whizzing  motor-car; 
The  grandson  of  my  grandpa,  I 
Think  of  my  grandpa's  days  and  sigh. 

I  see  the  past  and  then  I  see 

The  future  just  as  plain. 
When  in  his  turn  my  boy  shall  sail, 

To  school  by  aeroplane. 
Be  it  a-foot,  a- wheel,  a-wing. 
To  go  to  school  seems  quite  the  thing. 

—Christian  Herald. 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
Story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  L'OO  words. 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  With  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  10  years  ot  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
We  wonder  how  many  of  you  have 
gone  to  the  State  fair  this  year,  or 
arc  going,  for  some  of  the  state  fairs 
have  not  yet  been  held.  If  you  go, 
be  sure  you  do  not  miss  the  Shetland 
pony  show,  for  that  is  one  of  the 
nicest  things  at  the  fair.  We  were 
in  the  ring  at  a  fair  the  other  day 
•.■hen  the  Shetlands  were  being 
judged  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  small  boy  who  had  a  job  we  are 
sure  any  of  you  would  like.  His 
father  was  exhibiting  a  herd  of  pon- 
ies and  he  was  holding  the  halter  of 
a  tiny  3-weeks-old  colt  while  it 
aw  aited  its  turn.  The  colt  was  so  ; 
small  that  a  man  who  was  there 
lifted  it  easily  with  one  hand,  and  it 
was  as  playful  as  a  kitten  and  kept 
kicking  up  its  little  heels  and  run- 
ning about,  but  the  boy  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  it.  Finally,  however, 
the  colt  started  off  when  the  boy 
was  not  braced  and  pulled  him  over, 
dragging  him  through  the  sawdust  in 
the  arena  for  quite  a  distance  before 
he  could  stop  it.  The  boy  laughed 
and  all  the  people  cheered  for  the 
tiny  colt,  and  it  got  another  cheer 
wheu  it  was  awarded  second  in  its 
class. 

There  was  another  boy  at  this  fair 
that  distinguished  himself.  It  seems 
that  one  little  chap  on  the  grounds 
got  lost  and  his  anxious  parents  had 
the  National  Guards  out  hunting  for 
him  for  half  a  day,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Finally,  one  of  the  soldiers 
said  to  the  young  nephew  of  the  gen- 
eral in  charge,  "Do  you  want  to  be 
my  private  detective?"  Of  course, 
the  boy  did,  so  he  was  furnished  with 
a  description  of  the  lost  child  and  set 
out  in  search  of  him.  Within  half 
an  hour  he  had  found  the  little  boy 
and  brought  him  back  to  headquar- 
ters, where  he  was  returned  to  his 
mother,  and  the  young  detective 
found  himself  quite  popular  with  the 
soldiers.  HOME  EDITOR. 


cakes.  We  went  eleven  and  one- 
half  miles  from  grandpa's.  When 
we  got  there  the  mules  were  tired 
and  thirsty,  so  the  boys  watered  and 
fed  them.    Then  we  were  ready  for 


fishing.  Grandma  did  not  care  to 
fish,  but  grandpa  certainly  did,  as 
he  is  always  ready  for  fun  and  sport, 
so  we  put  our  lines  out  and  my  line 
had  been  out  about  five  minutes 
when  my  cork  went  under.  I  jerked 
iny  line  out,  and  what  do  you  think 
was  on  my  line?  Could  you  guess? 
It  was  a  turtle.  You  should  have 
seen  my  face!  Grandpa  and  the 
boys  laughed  at  me,  but  I  wa:- 
pleased  with  my  luck.  We  soon  had 
a  mess  of  fish,  but  I  want  to  let  you 
know  that  I  did  not  catch  any. 

(Honorable  Mention.) 
Our  Cats 

By  Lavona  Elwood,  Aged  10,  Exira, 
la. 

When  we  came  here  there  were  no 
pets  of  any  kind.  We  children 
wanted  a  pet  to  play  with.  One  day 
when  we  were  wondering  what  we 


Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  16 


(Prize  Story.) 
A  Visit  to  the  Country 
By  Gala  Mae  Perry,  Aged  12,  Cran- 
dall,  Tex. 

I  was  visiting  my  grandparents  in 
the  country,  and  as  I  lived  in  the 
city  the  country  was  new  to  me. 
Grandpa  had  horses,  mules,  cows, 
pigs  and  fowls.  I  liked  to  see  the 
boys  milk  the  cows. 

But,  best  of  all,  we  went  fishing 
while  I  was  there-  The  boys  hitched 
the  mules  to  the  wagon  and  grandma 
and  I  fixed  a  lunch,  which  consisted 
of  chicken,  pickles,  cheese,  bread  and 


There  were  uot  many  answers  to 
this  contest,  but  what  were  received 
were  very  good  ones.  Sixty,  the 
number  this  month,  is  the  smallest 
number  of  verses  ever  sent  in,  al- 
though there  were  not  many  more 
last  year  at  this  time.  We  hope  you 
will  soon  start  to  work  at  the  stories 
and  verses,  as  we  miss  them.  Even 
those  that  do  not  get  prizes,  or  even 
get  printed,  are  greatly  enjoyed  by 
your  editor,  and  the  little  notes  and 
letters  you  send  with  them  are  of 
great  interest.  We  wish  it  were 
possible  to  reply  to  all  of  tLem,  but 
think  of  writing  forty  or  fifty  letters 
every  week!  There  wouldn't  be  any 
time  left  to  do  all  the  other  work. 
Remember  that  in  awarding  these 
prizes  we  give  consideration  to  the 
meter,  the  spelling,  grammar,  writ- 
ing and  a  number  of  other  things. 
One  excellent  verse  could  not  get  a 
prize  this  time  because  it  had  such  a 
bad  gramatical  error.  Several  oth- 
ers had  what  is  known  as  "false 
rhymes,"  such  as  trying  to  make 
"Ann"  rhyme  with  "lamb."  One 
little  girl  said  she  and  her  sister* 
had  written  verses  several  times,  but 
had  never  had  them  even  printed. 
We  are  so  sorry  about  this  and  would 
be  glad  to  print  them  just  to  make 
these  litlte  girls  happy,  but,  of 
course,  that  would  crowd  out  better 
verses  and  be  unfair  to  someone  else. 


(First  Prize.) 
Paul  Alves,  Jr.,  Aged  9,  Fairmont. 
Neb. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 

And  Susie  had  one.  too; 
Susie's  lamb  could  do  each  stunt 

Which  Mary's  lamb  could  do. 

(Second  Prize.) 
Margaret  B'.ume,  Aged  10,  Emerson, 
Neb. 

Mary  and  Alice  were  two  pretty  girls. 

Who  each  had  a  lamb  for  a  pet; 
Mary's,  called  Snowball,  had  long,  shaggv 
curls. 

While  Alice's  was  spotted  with  jet. 

Arlo  Kellogg,  Aged  10,  Ewing,  Neb. 
At  this  picture  above 

We  have  all  had  a  T-eep; 
You  take  out  the  girls 

And  I'll  take  out  'he  sheep. 

Frankie  Schneider,  Aged  11,  Blanca, 
Colo. 

Two  little  girls  with  lambkins  dear 
Are  playing  sweetlv.  do  you  hear? 
Their  lambkins  won't  run.  don't  you  fear. 
For  they  are  trained  to  stand  just  here. 

Louise  Williams,  Aged  14,  Mt.  Ayr, 
la. 

The  girls  are  coming  from  the  barn. 
And  each  has  sometihng  in  her  arm. 
And  they  will  let  you  take  a  peep 
At  their  own  darling  little  sheep. 


Grace  Lansworth,    Aged    12,  Agee, 
Neb. 

Clara  and  Sarah  each  had  a  pet  lamb: 
One  thev  called  Jerry,  the  other  one  Sam; 
When  they  had  no  work  thev  played  all 
day, 

And  when  night  came  they  fed  them  hay. 

Permiudia  Blanche  Cook,  Aged  15, 

Gem,  Neb. 

Lord,  care  for  these  two  little  shepherds. 
Who  have  taken  their  sheep  from  the 
fold; 

If  snowy  and  bad  turns  the  weather. 
They  will  bring  them  in  out  of  the  cold. 


should  do  we  saw  a  mother  cat  and 
three  kittens.  They  were  not  very 
tame,  but  we  soon  caught  one  of  the 
kittens  and  fed  and  petted  her  until 
she  would  come  when  we  called  her. 
Then  we  tried  to  catch  some  of  the 
others,  but  they  were  too  wild  and 
would  not  let  us  near  them. 

We  named  the  cat  we  caught  Puss. 
One  day  we  could  not  find  the 
mother  and  two  of  her  kittens,  but 
our  kitten  stayed  here.  In  a  few 
days  the  other  cat  came  back  alone 
and  we  never  saw  the  two  kittens 
again.  We  fed  her  and  now  she  is 
not  so  afraid  of  us. 

The  mother  and  her  one  kitten  are 
h*ire  now. 


A  Tramp 

By  Eva  Schafer,  Aged  14,  Ken'nard, 
Neb. 

One  evening  about  lour  years  ago 
iny  brother,  two  years  older  than  I, 
was  down  at  the  barn.  Papa  was 
away  and  he  was  supposed  to  do  the 
chores,  but  he  thought  there  was  a 
tramp  in  the  buggy  shed  and  came 
running  to  the  house  to  tell  mamma 
about  it.  Mamma  said  there  was  no 
tramp  there,  but  he  said  there  \\i;s, 
so  mamma  said  she  would  go  Willi 
him  and  see  who  it  was. 

So  they  went  down  and  opened  the 
door,  and  I  was  in  there  playing  with 
the  mowing  machine.  I  had  on 
papa's  old  hat  and  coat.  We  had 
'ots  of  fun  teasing  my  brother  after 
Cat.  Mamma  told  him  the  next 
t  me  he  heard  something  and 
'.h ought  it  was  a  tramp  he  should  go 
and  look  at  it. 

SICK  DOCTOIt 


Proper  Food  Put  Him  Right 
The  food  experience  of  a  physician 
in  his  own  case  when  worn  and  weak 
from  sickness,  and  when  needing 
nourishment  the  worat  way,  is  val- 
uable: 

"An  attack  of  grip.,  so  severe  it 
came  near  making  an  end  of  me,  left 
my  stomach  in  such  condition  I 
could  not  retain  any  ordinary  food. 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  I  must  have 
food  nourishment  or  1  could  never 
recover. 

"I  began  to  take  four  teaspoonfuls 
of  Grape-Nuts  and  cream  three  Limes 
a  day  and  for  two  weeks  this  was 
almost  my  only  food.  It  tasted  so 
delicious  that  I  enjoyed  it  immensely 
and  my  stomach  handled  it  perfectly- 
from  the  first  mouthful.  It  was  so 
nourishing  I  was  quickly  built  back 
to  normal  health  and  strength. 

"Grape-Nut  ?  is  of  great  value  as 
food  to  sustain  life  during  serious 
attacks  in  which  the  stomach  is  so 
deranged  it  cannot  digest  and  assim- 
ilate other  foods. 

"I  am  convinced  that  were  Grape- 
Nuts  more  widely  used  by  physicians 
it  would  save  many  lives  that  are 
otherwise  lost  from  lack  of  nourish- 
ment." Name  given  by  Postum  Co., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  most  perfect  food  in  the 
world.  Trial  of  Grape-Nuts  aud 
cream  10  days  proves.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  bo.ik, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time,  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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It  Takes  The  Bain 
to  Stand  the  Strain 

WE  built  our  first  farm  wagon 
over  sixty  years  ago — and  we 
built  it  from  the  farmer's  point  of 
view.  He  wanted  a  wafron  that 
would  endure  the  strains  of  routrh, 
rutty  roads.   And  he  «ot  it! 

Today  <ve  are  building  The  Bain 
WoRon  from  the  same  view-point--for 
better  and  lonprer  service-to  give  great- 
er wagon  value.  Toughest  oak  and 
hickory —  carefully  seasoned  —  go  into 
every  Bain.  Axles  and  Bkeins  are  extra 
large.  Gearing  is  heavily  braced  and 
ironed.  The  Bain  is  built  for  maximum 
strength  -  -  yet  there's  no  excessive 
weight.  It  is  remarkably  lightof  draft. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  why 
The  Bain  is  better.  Ask  him  about  the 
Bain  Warranty  which  backs  up  Bain 
Wagon  Quality.   Or,  write  for  Catalog. 

THE  BAIN  WAGON  CO. 

201  Main  St.  KENOSHA.  WIS. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


^ittiimrmTiTiTiiiiiiimimmMfiKiiiiiirMitmuMfr 


GOV 


BRNMBNT  Positions  are  easy  to  get.  My  free 
booklet  X78  tells  how.  Write  toflaj — NOW. 
EARL,  HOPKINS,  Washington,  D.  C. 


E  SURE  to  put  in  some  char- 
tm  coal  for  winter  use  in  the 
poultry  house.  No  other 
medicine  is  so  useful  in 
keeping  the  crop  contents  sweet  and 
shutting  off  digestive  troubles.  If 
you  burn  wood,  merely  sift  the  wood 
ashes  for  the  supply.  Pound  the 
charcoal  in  bits  the  size  of  a  pea  or 
bean  and  keep  in  clean  boxes  nailed 
to  the  inside  wall  of  the  scratching 

shed  or  poultry  house. 

*  *  * 

One  common  form  of  preserving 
eggs  for  the  late  fall  or  early  winter 
months  is  packing  them  in  salt  and 
placing  the  box  or  crock  in  a  dry 
p!ace.  Place  salt  on  the  bottom; 
into  this  sink  the  eggs,  small  end 
clown;  cover  with  a  layer  of  salt, 
next  a  layer  of  eggs  until  the  vessel 
is  full;  cover  the  last  layer  of  eggs 
with  salt.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  a  few  dozen  eggs  for  home 
use  during  November  and  December. 

•  •  • 

Some  hens  produce  over  80  per 


What  the  Telephone  Map  Shows 


56.8% 

Exchanges  Bell-connected, 
bat  Dot  Bell-owned. 


23.5% 
Exchanges  Bell-owned. 


10.5% 
Exchanges  not  Bell- 
owned  or  connected. 


9.2% 
Places  served  by 
two  companies. 


EVERY  dot  on  the  map  marks  a  town  where  there  is  a 
telephone  exchange,  the  same  sized  dot  being  used  for  a 
large  city  as  for  a  small  village.  Some  of  these  exchanges  are 
owned  by  the  Associated  Bell  companies  and  some  by  inde- 
pendent companies.  Where  joined  together  in  one  system  they 
meet  the  needs  of  each  community  and,  with  their  suburban 
lines,  reach  70,000  places  and  over  8,000,000  subscribers. 


Die  pyramids  show  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  exchanges  are  Bell- 
owned,  and  that  the  greater  ma- 
jority of  the  exchanges  are  owned 
by  independent  companies  and 
connected  with  the  Bell  System. 

At  comparatively  few  points  are 
there  two  telephone  companies, 
and  there  are  comparatively  few 
exchanges,  chiefly  rural,  which  do 
not  have  outside  connections. 


The  recent  agreement  between 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Bell  System  will 
facilitate  connections  between  all 
telephone  subscribers  regardless 
of  who  owns  the  exchanges. 

Over  8,000  different  telephone 
companies  have  already  con- 
nected their  exchanges  to  provide 
universal  service  for  the  whole 
country, 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  Companies 


cent  fertile  eggs;  other  hens  in  the 
same  flock  will  never  lay  a  fertile 
egg.  The  fertile  hen  may  lay  more 
eggs  than  the  infertile  hen;  again,  it 
may  be  the  infertile  hen  that  pro- 
duces the  larger  number  of  eggs. 
Some  hens  will  lay  entirely  through 
molting  times,  others  of  the  same 
strain  and  breed  take  two  months 
off  laying.  Some  hens  will  lay  all 
winter  through  in  a  cold  house,  oth- 
ers again  will  not  lay  unless  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  never  goes  be- 
low 40  degrees. 

4:     *  * 

To  some  poultry  keepers  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  roos.s  is  a  matter 
of  no  thought  at  all,  when,  in  fact, 
it  should  be  given  much  thought. 
Lame  legs,  sore  feet  and  broken  eggs 
in  hens  are  mainly  due  in  some 
flocks  to  high,  unhandy  and  bad- 
shaped  roosts.  Even  turkeys,  jump- 
ing from  high  perches,  are  often 
lamed  or  show  bumblefoot.  This 
last  is  an  extremely  painful  disease. 
Make  all  perches  low,  not  over  three 
feet  high,  and  make  upon  the  same 
level,  for  it  is  natural  that  every 
fowl  is  bound  to  crowd  on  the  high- 
est roost.  The  heavier  the  fowl  the 
greater  the  danger  of  lighting  heav- 
ily from  a  high  roost.  A  favored 
roost  is  a  succession    pf    poles  or 


rounded  roosts,  not  so  narrow  that, 
the  claws  can  sink  into  the  sole  of 
the  foot  as  the  fowl  clutches  about 
the  roost,  placed  above  a  tight  drop- 
ping board  about  eighteen  inches. 
This  height  will  allow  an  easy  Bcra] 
ing  off  of  filth  from  the  droppi:; 
board,  which  board  must  be  mad 
very  tight,  as  mites  delight  to  hide 
in  cracks  left  in  the  dropping  boards. 
The  ends  of  the  roosts  must  rest  in 
nicks  or  be  made  movable  in  some 
manner.  Pouring  coal  oil  in  the 
nicks  in  which  the  ends  rest  will 
keep  down  mites,  or  simply  resting 
the  roost  end  in  wood  ashes,  but 
don't  rely  on  lime,  for  mites  will 
live  healthy  and  thrive  in  loose  lime. 
Long  experience  has  shown  us  this. 
*  *  * 

As  eggs  are  beginning  very  early 
this  fall  to  go  to  near  old-time  top 
prices  for  winter  time,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  farmer  to  begin  paying 
early  attention  to  his  hens  in  the 
way  of  putting  in  green  stuff  for  the 
flock.  No  flock  of  winter  layers 
will  do  even  average  in  producing 
winter  eggs  if  green  stuff  and  ani- 
mal food  is  held  out  of  its  ration. 
Blood  meal,  kept  by  most  poultry 
supply  houses,  is  a  cheap  animal  ra- 
tion. Green  rye,  which  is  available 
usually  until  after  the  winter  holi- 
days, is  an  excellent  green  food  to 
suppry,  and  after  this  time  alfalfa, 
where  alfalfa  is  raised,  and  clover, 
also,  are  both  in  high  favor  with  the 
winter  laying  biddy. 


Our  Boys  and  Girls 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAG K  EIGHT  ) 

are  leading  the  boys  and  girls  astray 
in  our  cities  they  would  gladly  re- 
main in  the  shelter  of  the  home  on 
the  farm.  Many  of  the  boys  and 
girls  there  need  all  they  can  earn, 
with  the  most  rigid  economy,  even 
to  live. 

There  is  one  great  blessing  that 
has  come  to  many  homes  all  over 
this  wide  land — the  living  room  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
"parlor,"  and  now  the  children  can 
have  the  best  time  ever  in  the  even- 
ing, playing  games  or  studying  their 
lessons  for  tomorrow-  Parents 
often  overlook  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren, and  while  they  live  at  home 
think  that  their  board,  clothes  and 
education  are  sufficient. 

I  like  the  idea  of  the  flower  gar- 
den, where  one  can  study  plant  life 
in  connection  with  harmony  of  color. 
I  can  remember  my  first  flower  gar- 
den and  the  delight  of  watching  it 
grow  and  blossom-  Many  years  ago 
two  little  sisters  were  given  a  flower 
garden.  In  it  they  planted  a  golden 
willow  twig.  Twenty  years  later 
they  were  married  under  its  wide, 
spreading  branches;  now  it  is  sixty 
years  since  the  little  twig  was 
planted  in  that  dear  home  garden  on 
the  farm. 

Music  should  form  part  of  the 
pleasures  of  every  home.  It  is  not 
counted  a  luxury  now,  but  a  neces- 
sity in  the  home  life.  And  it  finds 
an  echo  in  every  soul  and  should  be 
encouraged. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  make 
children  contented  on  the  farm  is  to 
give  them  something  to  raise  all 
their  own.  Any  father  can  spare  a 
plot  of  ground  and  give  it  to  the  boy 
(or  girl  if  she  wants  it)  to  cultivate 


after  it  is  plowed  and  harrowed, 
where  they  can  raise  popcorn,  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  celery  and  pota- 
tatoes — in  fact,  anything  that  they 
can  sell  for  a  small  profit-  En- 
courage them  by  buying  some  of 
their  produce  and  assisting  them  in 
their  efforts  by  words  of  approval. 
Make  them  to  feel  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  home  life  and  its  sur- 
roundings; give  them  a  chance  to 
earn  their  own  "pin  money."  The 
restless  boy  and  girl  wants  some- 
thing to  do  besides  the  work  for 
father  and  mother. 

Did  you  ever  stop  working  long 
enough  to  think  that  most  of  the 
real  things  of  life,  the  things  worth 
having,  took  root  in  the  soil  of  the 
old  farm  and  were  transplanted  into 
the  heart  of  the  child?  As  I  watch 
the  boys,  and  girls,  too,  playing  ball 
on  a  city  lot  or  roller  skating  on  the 
sidewalk,  I  have  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
them.  What  do  they  know  of  track- 
ing the  rabbits  in  the  first  snow  or 
finding  where  the  squirrels  have  hid 
their  winter  store?  The  lake  or 
sound  is  no  comparison  to  "the  old 
swimmin'  hole."  Every  country 
boy  has  found  it  when  he  ran  across 
the  orchard,  then  down  through  the 
meadow  land  to  the  marsh, 

Whore  the  bullrushes  grow'd  and  the  cat- 
tails so  tall, 

And  the  sunshine  and  shadder  fell  over 
them  all. 

All  this  belongs  to  the  boys  in  the 
country. 

If  mothers  and  fathers  would 
make  companions  of  their  children 
and  enter  into  their  pleasures  they 
would  find  themselves  growing 
younger  and  be  repaid  by  the  love 
and  confidence  of  the  children, 
which  is  worth  more  than  much  gold. 
SARAH  WOOD  CASHNER. 

Washington. 
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The  Longest  Country  on  Earth 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


■'■  _  1AL.PARAISO,  Chile— Valparaiso 
\f  I  has  plans  out  for  improving  Its 
^  I  harbor;  and  now  that  the  Pan- 
J^i53§  ama  canal  is  completed  it  will 
be  able  to  take  care  of  all  the 
Increased  traffic  that  comes  here  from  the 
iponing  of  that  great  waterway.  As  it  is 
now,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  New  York  of  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  and  does  more 
business  on  the  western  Pacific  than  any 
Otter  town  except  San  Fiancisco.  It  is 
nearer  the  isthmus  of  Panama  than  our 
m-eat  port  of  California,  and  in  the  new 
•  lir. ii  tion  of  trade  through  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope it  will  be  almost  IA  full  of  American 
vessels. 

Y:>u  all  know  of  Valparr.iio,  but  I  doubt 
if  many  of  you  realize  just  where  it  is. 
It  is  about  as  far  south  of  our  great  canal 
Ba  I  Boston  is  distant  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  to  etiual  its  length  you  would  have  to 
add  700  miles  to  the  distance  between 
Boston  and  Panama.  It  is  right  in  the 
central  part  of  the  coast  of  this  long  re- 
public of  Chile,  and  I  should  say  at  a 
guess  about  1,300  or  1,400  miles  from  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  Valparaiso  is  the 
port  nearest  the  capital  of  the  republic, 
and  also  the  chief  commercial  gateway 
to  the  great  central  valley  which  forms 
the  chief  agricultural  region  of  the  coun- 
try. Chile  has  a  foreign  commerce  of 
more  than  $250,000,000  per  year,  of  which 
more  than  one-half  is  made  up  of  im- 
ports, which  until  now  have  come  largely 
from  England,  France  and  Germany.  The 
bulk  of  this  goes  through  Valparaiso.  The 
town  has  200,000  inhabitants  and  is  grow- 
ing fast.  It  has  gained  enormously  since 
the  earthquake  of  1006,  and.  notwith- 
standing its  losses  of  a  similar  kind  in 
the  past,  its  people  go  on  building  as 
though  there  would  be  no  earthquakes 
Jn  the  future. 

Valparaiso  Has  Had  Bad  Luck 

Valparaiso  has  had  many  experiences 
in  the  field  of  bad  luck.  It  was  founded 
only  fifty-one  years  after  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  and  it  had  many  advert- 


Here's  a 
Happy 

Hunch — 

Post 

Toasties 


and  cream 

for  breakfast,  lunch  or 
supper. 

Choice  white  Indian 
Corn,  rolled  into  thin 
flakes,  and  toasted  to  a 
rich  golden  brown  —  de- 
licious! 

This  food  comes  in 
sealed  packages,  always 
fresh,  crisp  and  sweet; 
and  ready  to  serve  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Post  Toasties  make  a 
mighty  satisfactory  dish 
at  any  time. 

— sold  by  grocers. 


tines  with  pirates  before  the  earthquake 
of  1730  destroyed  the  place  and  its  forti- 
fications. It  was  soon  rebuilt  and  another 
earthquake  came  in  1S22.  Two  decades 
after  that  it  had  a  fire  that  burned  up 
$1,000,000  worth  of  its  property  and  a  little 
later  it  had  another  fire  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000,000.  Then  it  was  bombarded  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  destroyed  its  property  to 
the  value  of  $10,000,000,  and  on  top  of  the 
whole  came  the  earthquake  of  eight  years 
ago,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  $120,000,00  i 
At  that  time  -it  is  estimated  that  3.00J 
persons  were  killed,  and  that  at  least  100,- 
000  were  rendered  homeless.  The  whole 
of  the  city  along  the  edge  of  the  sea  was 
laid  low;  and  nevertheless  it  is  that  part 
of  the  town  that  is  now  covered  with  the 
best  business  blocks.  Wide  avenues  have 
been  laid  out  through  it,  and  the  city  is 
larger  and  more  handsome  than  ever. 
As  it  is,  a  great  part  of  Valparaiso  has 
been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  filling  In 
earth  and  rock  from  the  highlands.  This 
was  before  the  earthquake  occurred,  and 
it  is  made  so  by  the  recent  improvements. 
Many  of  the  new  streets  are  now  so  high 
that  one  has  to  go  down  steps  to  get 
into  the  older  buildings  still  standing. 
Harbor  Needs  Improvements 

The  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  as  it  is  now, 
is  not  safe  in  certain  weather.  It  needs 
breakwaters  and  other  improvements. 
The  large  ships  anchor  some  distance 
out  from  the  shore,  and  goods  and  pas- 
sengers are  landed  in  boats.  The  scene 
coming  into  the  harbor  is  beautiful.  The 
city  is  built  about  a  bay,  of  the  shape  of  a 
half  moon.  The  big  warehouses  and  most 
important  business  blocks  are  on  the  edge 
of  this  bay,  and  back  of  it,  rising  almost 
straight  up  from  the  water,  is  an  am- 
phitheater of  hills,  covered  with  houses. 
These  hills  are  so  steep  that  the  houses 
are  built  on  terraces  and  the  people  go 
from  level  to  level  on  cog  railroads.  These 
roads  are  much  like  elevators,  save  that 
they  go  up  on  the  slant,  instead  of  per- 
pendicularly. There  is  one  of  them  at 
every  few  blocks,  and  you  can  pick  them 
out  with  your  eyes  as  you  come  in  on 
the  steamer.  At  night  the  view  from  the 
ship  is  especially  beautiful.  The  houses 
on  the  hills  and  on  the  walls  of  the 
amphitheater  are  ablaze  with  lights,  and 
in  addition  are  electric  lights  on  the 
streets,  making  the  whole  look  like  a 
maze  of  great  fireflies  moving  about 
over  the  black  walls  of  the  hills. 

Busy  Scenes  in  Port 

The  moment  we  came  into  the  port 
our  ship  was  boarded  by  fleteros  or 
boatmen,  who  demanded  to  take  our- 
selves and  trunks  to  the  shore.  I  had 
already  been  posted  as  to  the  prices  and 
arranged  with  one  at  a  cost  of  $25  in 
Chilean  money  to  take  me  through  the 
customs  house  and  to  the  hotel.  This  is  just 
about  equals  $5  American.  A  moment 
later  my  trunks  had  been  lowered  over 
the  sides  and  I  was  moving  in  a  boat 
through  the  busy  harbor.  We  had  to 
watch  out  for  the  launches,  of  which 
there  were  scores  flying  this  way  and 
that;  we  passed  great  barges  of  goods 
being  towed  to  and  fro  and  wound  our 
way  through  many  great  sailing  craft, 
some  of  which  were  loaded  with  lumber 
from  California  and  Puget  sound.  We 
passed  one  Chilean  man-of-war,  went  un- 
der the  shadow  of  a  dry  dock  containing 
a  steamer  and  finally  came  to  the  wharf 
just  opposite  the  Intendencia  or  gov- 
ernor's palace.  It  took  but  a  short  time 
to  go  through  the  customs  and  a  little 
later  we  were  driving  through  the  city 
over  streets  paved  with  2sphalt  and  lined 
with  stores  that  would  not  have  been  out 
of  place  in  New  York  or  Boston. 

The  thing  that  most  interested  me  at 
first  sight  was  the  stree*  cars.  These 
are  of  two  stories,  with  a  second  tier  of 
seats  on  the  roof.  There  is  an  iron  stair- 
way at  the  back  end  of  the  car  that  leads 
to  the  second  story,  and  one  can  ride 
through  the  town  as  though  on  an  ele- 
vated railway.  There  *s  no  roof  to  this 
story,  and  it  forms  the  best  place  for  a 
view  of  the  city.  Besides  the  fares  are 
cheaper  on  top  than  in  the  closed  car  be- 
low. I  paid  only  1  cent  of  our  money  per 
trip.    The  rates  below  are  only  2  cents. 


TMjnchesteA 

iSfek!  12, 16  and  20  GAUGE 

Hammerless  Repeating 
Shotguns 
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The  Model  1912  Winchester  is  the  lightest, 
strongest  and  handsomest  repeating  shot- 
gun on  the  market.     Although  light  in 
weight,   yet  it  has  great  strength,  be- 
cause its  metal  parts 
throughout  are  made  of 
nickel  steel.    In  grace  of  out- 
ixip       line,  and  perfection  of  detail  and 
finish,  it  is  unapproached  by  repeat- 
ing guns  of  other  makes.  It  is  a  two-part 

Take  Down,  without  loose  parts,  is  simple  to  operate, 
and  its  action  works  with  an  ease  and 
smoothness  unknown  in  guns  of 
other  makes.  See  one  at  your  dealer's. ' 

THE  LIGHT  WEIGHT 
.NICKEL  STEEL  REPEATER 


W 


The  Next  Time  You  See  THIS 
in  Your  Hoq  Lot  Send  for  \ 

THIS 


SEND 

NO  MONEY 

When  your  hogs  rub  against  fence  posts,  build 
ings,  trees,  etc.,  look  out  for  lice.  It's  a  pretty  good  sign  these 

blood-sucking  parasites  are  at  work  in  your  nerd.   If  neglected  they 
will  multiply  by  the  thousands — soon  infest  the  whole  herd— keep 
your  animals  thin— stunt  their  growth— sap  their  vitality  and  invite 
A  cholera  and  other  contagious  diseases  on  to  your  farm.    Dips  are 
.  helpful  but  expensive — often  dangerous  and  always  troublesome. 

\  Wnv  no'        your  hogs  rid  themselves  of  lice,  mange  and  other  skin  diseases 
j  -»\  in  the  natural  way.    Let  them  rub  against  a  Rowe  New  Idea  Rubbing  Post 
30  days  at  my  risk.    I'll  furnish  the  Posts  and  the  Oil  and  pay  the  freight. 
The  trial  won't  cost  you  a  cent.   You  simply  watch  results  and  pay  if  pleased. 

Rowe's  id."  Rubbing  Posts 

are  simpler,  safer,  more  durable  and  more  economical  than  any  other— use  any 
kind  of  oil,  crude  or  medicated.  Have  no  valves,  nothing  toget  out  of  order, 
work  in  all  kinds  of  weather  the  year  round.  Dirt  can't  clog  them  as  it  does 
valve  and  cylinder  machines.  Rain  can't  wash  out  oil.  No  oil  wasted. 
Every  drop  is  applied  as  needed  right  on  the  itch  when  the  hog  rubs.  Pigs 
of  all  sizes  and  ages  can  rub  on  these  posts  and  keep  vermin-free  and  healthy. 
Three  rubbing  bars  to  each  Post.   One  Post  accommodates  30  hogs. 

Try  Them  30  Days  FREE— Pay  if  Pleased 

Just  write  and  tell  me  how  many  Posts  you  want  to  try  30  days  at  my  risk.  I'll 
furnish  the  Machines,  Oil,  everything  and  even  pay  the  freight  to  prove  my 
claims.  Send  no  money.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  if  you 
prefer  write  for  big  illustrated  folder  today. 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres.,  ROWE  MFG.  CO.,  422 liberty  St.,  GALESBURG,  III. 

Also  Makers  of  famous  Can't-Sag  Cates  (2) 


'Save  $2  to  $12  on  EACH 
Post  at  these  Cut  Prices- 
Pay  if  Pleased 

.  Port  $  7.75  I  3  Posts  $2t.7S 
1 2  Posts  15.00  I  4  Posts  28.00 
1 1  Gal.  of  Medicated  Oil  FREE  with 
2  each  Post-   Freight  charges  paid. 


WRITE  TODAY  For  Pictures  In  Colors 

A  Two-In-One 

Farm  Money  Saver 


And  Full  Description 

FREE 


A  corn  crib  or  a  fence!   You  can  set 
op  the  Denning1  as  a  full  sized  corn  crib  in  10 
minutes.   When  the  crib  is  empty,  use  the 
materia]  for  making  fences.  Then  use  it  for 
a  crib  again  whenever  you  need  it.  Yon 
can  do  this  with  the 

Denning 
Corn  Crib 

Sell-Supporting  -  NOT  like  ordinary 
Wire  Fencing  with  which  Posts  hzve 
to  be  used.  Less  Work!  Less  Expense! 

The  Denning?  cornea  in  sections-each 
section  4  feet  high— makes  a  crib  12 
to  16  feet  in  diameter- 8  feet  high- 
ly or  2  inches  between  slats.  Best 
storage  for  fodder,  either  shredded 
or  in  full  stalks.    You  feed  the 
stuff  right  out  of  the  crib. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Folder  and  Low 
Prices. 

See  how  much  less  the  Denning 
costs— how  much  handier  it  is 
than  any  other  material. 
THE  DENNING 
MOTOR  IMPLEMENT  CO. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


I 
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Right  on  Your 
Own  Farm 


The  OilPull  Tractor  will 
cut  the  drudgery  of  farm 
work  and  reduce  farm  costs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
OilPull  is  a  year  'round  proposition.  It  saves  money  plowing, 
harvesting,  threshing,  hauling,  drilling  and  at  other  power  jobs. 


15-30  and  30-60  Horsepower 

The  OilPull  burns  cheap  kerosene  or  distillate  at  all  loads, 
at  any  kind  of  work.  It  is  throttle  governed — there  is  no  fuel 
waste,  the  power  is  steady  and  uniform. 

The  OilPull  is  oil-cooled — no  danger  of  radiator  freezing.  It 
is  easy  to  operate — any  intelligent  person  can  run  it  after  a  little 
instruction.    The  15-30  has  two  speeds  for  road  work. 

Ask  for  OilPull  catalog  HA1.  You'll  find  it  interesting. 

The  GasPull  is  a  leader  i  n  gasoline  tractors.  There  are  no  better  stationary 
engines  than  the  Rumely-Falk  for  kerosene  and  the  Rumely-Olds  for  gasoline. 
E  very  Rumelymachineisbacked  by  Rumely  service— 49  branches,  llOOOdealers. 
RUMELY  LINES 


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Steam  Engines 


Engine  Gang  Plows 
Threshing  Machines 
Clover  Hullers 


Gasoline  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separators 
Com  Machines 
Lighting  Plants 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Chicago  (incorporated)  Illinois 

Lincoln,  Neb.           Kansas  City,  Mo.           Wichita,  Kan.            Des  Moines,  la. 

St.  Lonis,  Mo.  Pocatello,  Idaho 

MiniiiiiHiiiiiiiia   •Azmmmrmmmmmmmmm 
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Easy  to  Load 
Sides  or  Rear 
Saves  Labor 
Light 
Draft 


The  Emerson 

Low  Down  Spreader 


1 


YOU  put  manure  on  the  farm  to  furnish  plant  food  for  the  growing 
crops.     The  more  thoroughly  pulverized  and  nearer  plant  food 
form  this  manure  is  applied  the  less  atmospheric  waste  and  better 
results.    The  Emerson  Spreader  actually  pulverizes  and  applies  the  ma- 
nure in  more  available  plant  food  form  than  any  other  low  down  spreader. 

Send  for  Book  of  Spreader  Facts  J**  -  "3 

special  features.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  Send  your  name  and 
address  for  free  illustrated  book. 

Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (inc.).  434  w.iron  suRockfonLOL 

Farm  Machinery  Establishes!  1852 

now*,  Harrow*,  Purvsrizsrs,  Listers,  Bprwadsrs,  Planters,  Drills,  Cultivator*. 
Mowers.  Hay  Tools,  Baling  Presses,  Corn  Shsllsrs,  Qas  Engines,  Farm  Tractors, 
Stssm  Traction  Engines,  Threshing  Machines,  Road  Roller*,  Wagons  end  Vehicle*  .nqio 


anil  notwithstanding  tliis  I  urn  told  thai 
the  cars  pay  big  dividends.  The  line  hero 
and  that  at  Santiago,  over  the  mountains 
al  out  three  or  four  hours  off  by  train, 
belong  to  a  German  company,  which  has 
a  monopoly  of  the  transit.  They  operate, 
the  Santiago  cars  by  hydroelectric  power, 
and  that  so  cheaply  that  their  profits 
from  that  line  alone  are  about  $300,000  a 
month.  The  Valparaiso  line  is  said  to 
clear  about  $1,<>00,000  a  year. 

Pretty  Girls  Are  Conductors 

But  there  is  one  attractive  feature  about 
the  car  line  that  I  failed  to  mention 
This  Is  the  conductors.  They  are  women 
and  a  very  few  of  them  are  pretty  young 
■•'.iris,  although  the  great  majority  will, 
1  venture,  never  see  30  or  40  again.  The 
woman  conductors  were  brought  into  the 
cars  more  than  a  generation  ago.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Peru, 
when  all  of  the  men,  including  the  street 
ear  conductors,  were  sent  north  to  en- 
gage in  the  fighting.  At  that  time  the 
women  took  the  men's  places,  and  they 


the  accompaniments  of  a  city  of  pleasure, 
such  as  clubs,  golf,  lawn  tennis  and  foot 
ball.  It  has  a  mile  track,  where  the 
Chileans  bet  on  their  favorite  horses  anil 
where  races  are  run  every  day  through- 
out t'no  season.  Indeed,  the  whole  town 
looks  liko  a  fashionable  resort  or  one 
of  the  great  spas  of  Europe.  The  most 
of  the  houses  are  of  French  architecture; 
and  many  of  them  would  cost,  If  built 
in  our  country,  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
apiece.  Not  a  few  of  them  have  beautiful 
gardens.  There  are  hedges  of  roses,  great 
beds  of  geraniums,  and  also  palms  and 
other  tropical  plants. 

Like  Cities  of  Southern  Europe 

Walking  down  from  the  hills  to  my 
hotel,  I  observed  many  other  things  that 
leminded  me  of  southern  Europe.  The 
street  cries  were  like  those  of  Naples  or 
Madrid.  Peddlers  were  moving  around 
with  baskets  of  vegetables,  fruit  and  fish 
on  their  heads  calling  their  wares.  The 
l.read  wagon  was  a  horse  wuh  a  great 
l.asket  on  eacn  side  of  his  back;  and  I 
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I  stopped  and  bought  a  jilass  of  milk  for  a  nickel 


Pick  Your  Cora  Witk 
the  5  Lock  en  sad 
Use 


The  Bloom  Improved  Low  Feed  Ear  Corn  Cutter  and  Crusher 

It  will  handle  ear  corn  husked  or  snapped,  green,  wet  or  frozen;  cutting 
shuck  and  ear,  also  crushing  and  splitting  the  cob  Into  very  small  pieces 
at  the  rate  of  100  to  250  bushels  per  hour.  Manufactured  In  two  sizes 
for  hand  or  power,  also  mounted  on  team  truck  with  gasoline  engine.  Just 
the  machine  for  cattle  feeding.  We  also  manufacture  The  BLOOM  1%, 
2%  and.  4'-  b.  p.  Oaaollne  Engines.  SOLD  DIRECT.  Ask  for  prices  and 
clrculsrs.  This  ad  ma»y  not  appear  again— save  It  for  reference. 
3CAHTJFACTTJRED  BY  J.  8.  BLOOM,       ...       INDEPENDENCE,  IOWA. 


POWERFUL  AIR  RIFLE 


Length  ':1  t  inches.    Working:  parts  of  the 
lw*tgrsd«n  of  steed.  Leveraction.  shooting  barrel  remorable.  Use 
nhol  or  darts.    Tho  stork  is  finely  polished  walnut.    Shoots  small  game. 
Powerful,  area  r*  to,  durable-  Yoa  can  havo  this  air  rifle  for  distributing  Ml*l  of 
our  fast  selling  art  pictures  at  25  cents  on  our  special  offer.    Everybody  will  take  one. 
IX  PACTC  VAII  ilATIIIllr*  1 "  '  rv-  u  we  take  back  those  you  can't  dispose  of.  Sond  no  money, 
II   l*UO  I  O  TUU  nUininu  ju  .r  y.mr  um»  and  address.      M.  O.  •EITX.J  li-Hl 


CHICAGO. 


have  held  them  to  this  day  1  am  told 
that  they  make  very  good  servants,  and 
that,  although  they  have  to  be  watched 
as  to  turning  in  all  the  fares,  they  are 
more  honest  than  men  would  be  in  the 
same  places.  As  it  is,  the  company  keeps 
a  check  upon  its  conductors  by  making 
them  give  each  passenger  a  ticket  which 
is  collected  later  on  by  an  inspector  who 
goes  through  the  car  for  the  purpose. 
The  companies  have  also  detectives  whom 
the  girls  nickname  Judases,  to  watch  and 
see  that  all  pay  their  fare  and  that  no 
fares  are  knocked  down.  The  conduc- 
tresses wear  black  sailor  hats  and  dark 
dresses.  The  have  on  white  aprons,  in 
the  pockets  of  which  they  carry  their 
money  and  tickets,  and  strapped  round 
their  waists  are  little  boxes  for  the  checks 
they  give  the  passengers.  They  make  re- 
ports at  a  little  kiosk  in  one  part  of  the 
city  at  the  end  of  each  trip.  Another 
good  feature  of  the  car  lines  is  the  use 
of  black  numbers,  which  indicate  their 
routes.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a 
custom  that  prevails  all  over  Germany, 
and  it  is  far  better  than  our  way  of 
marking  only  the  names  of  the  routes  on 
the  cars. 

Women  for  Turnstile  Operators 

Where  I  ended  my  ride  I  was  near  one 
of  the  cog  railroads  that  lead  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  city.  When  I  entered 
the  station  I  had  another  surprise.  It  was 
a  woman  who  opened  the  turnstile  and 
gave  me  my  fare,  and  she  did  her  job 
quite  as  well  as  a  man.  She  took  my 
money  and  then  shut  me  inside  a  cage 
like  that  of  an  elevator.  She  next  rang  a 
bell,  and  a  moment  later  I  was  high 
above  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  along 
the  shore,  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
ocean  below  me.  I  could  see  the  harbor 
with  its  shipping  and  the  hundreds  of 
small  boats  at  anchor,  while  away  off  at 
the  side  around  the  end  of  the  bay  was 
the  town  of  Vina  del  Mar,  the  summer 
resort  of  the  Chileans. 

The  seasons  are  changed  south  of  the 
equator,  and  it  is  in  January,  February 
and  March  that  the  Chileans  go  to  the 
coast  to  get  cool.  Vina  del  Mar  is  the 
Newport  and  the  Atlantic  City  of  the 
west  coast.  It  has  hundreds  of  luxurious 
villas  like  those  outside  of  Paris,  and  all 


passed  a  m.lkvvoman  on  a  street  corner, 
who  was  selling  milk  fresh  from  the  cow. 
The  cow  had  a  calf  standing  beside  it, 
and  I  was  told  she  would  not  give  down 
her  milk  without  her  baby  was  present. 
The  calf  wore  a  cloth  muzzle,  and  it 
looked  lean  and  lonesome.  I  stopped  and 
bought  a  glass  of  milk  for  a  nickel,  re- 
ceiving therefor  about  a  half  pin*.. 

A  little  further  on  I  stopped  at  a  bookr 
store.  The  clerk  spoke  English  and  Ger- 
man, and  the  books  were  in  a  half-  dozen 
languages.  Valparaiso  is  a  cosmopolitan 
city.  Most  of  its  business  is  done  by 
foreigners,  and  it  has  foreign  churches, 
foreign  clubs  and  charitable  institutions. 
It  has  a  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
one  of  the  Salvation  army.  It  has  a 
British  hospital,  and  there  are  various 
institutions  kept  up  by  the  Germans. 

The  town  is  cooler  than  Santiago,  and 
it  grows  quite  as  fast  The  new  harbor 
plans  provide  for  an  expenditure  of  about 
$15,0CO,000  in  gold,  and  when  completed 
they  will  give  a  space  for  safe  anchorage 
equal  to  about  200  acres.  This  will  fur- 
nish protection  to  the  annual  entry  of  al- 
most 2,000  vessels,  with  a  total  of  7,000,000 
tens,  which  is  the  amount  of  traffic  ex- 
pected now  the  canal  is  completed.  The 
work  includes  a  breakwater  of  a  thousand 
feet  and  a  quay  wall  about  twice  as  long. 
It  will  have  coal  wharves,  custom  houses 
and  warehouses  and  all  of  the  modern 
arrangements  for  loading  and  unloading 
goods  from  the  cars  to  the  steamers  and 
from  steamers  to  cars. 

Chile  is  Shaped  Like  Snake 

But  before  I  go  farther  in  my  letters 
from  Chile  I  want  to  give  you  a  bird  s- 
eye  view  of  this  country.  For  the  last 
month  I  have  been  traveling  through  the 
northern  part  of  it.  I  have  visited  port 
after  port,  and  now,  here  at  Valparaiso,  I 
am  a  little  more  than  half  way  down  the 
coast.  Chile  is  the  longest  country  on 
earth  in  proportion  to  its  width.  It  begins 
at  Capo  Horn  and  stretches  its  way  north- 
ward like  a  snake  along  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Andes  for  a  distance  Ol  2,700 
miles.  It  is  three  times  as  long  as  Egypt, 
which  runs  for  000  miles  through  the  des 
erl.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Chilean 
snake  Is  a  rattler  and  that  the  islands  of 
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Tierra  del  Fuego  at  the  south  are  the 
rattles.  Then  the  button  would  be  the 
rocks  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  fiery  fangs 
of  the  rattlesnake's  head  would  be  the 
River  Saroa,  where  Chile  ends  at  the 
Peruvian  boundary.  This  Chilean  snake 
is  so  long  that  if  you  should  lay  it  on  the 
T'nited  States  from  east  to  west  With  the 
button  at  Boston,  its  tongue  might  lick 
the  great  Mormon  tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake 
City  without  stretching  its  body,  or  if 
you  should  start  it  crawling  eastward,  be- 
ginning at  Cleveland,  it  might  go  on  to 
New  York,  and  thence  bending  south- 
ward move  on  to  Panama  before  its 
rattles  had  left  the  forest  city  on  the 
great  lakes. 

Large  as  Two  Californias 
The  area  of  Ch'le  Is  also  worth  notice. 
The  country  is  on  the  average  from  100 
to  130  miles  wide,  and  it  has,  all  told,  al- 
most SOO.000  square  miles.  That  means 
that  it  is  twice  as  big  as  California,  five 
times  as  large  as  Georgia  and  more  than 
seven  times  the  s'ze  of  Ohio,  Kentucky 
or  Virginia.  Chile  would  make  four  Min- 
nesotas  or  six  Pennsylvanias  and  have 
room  to  spare;  and  if  Texas  and  Mary- 
land were  sliced  into  bits  and  put  to- 
-  ther  they  would  just  about  fill  it.  It  is 
almost  a  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
digger  than  Germany,  France,  and  over 
three  times  the  size  of  that  tight  little 
island  of  England  and  Scotland. 

This  long-drawn  out  country,  running 
as  it  does  southward  from  the  equator, 
Kives  it  all  sorts  of  climate  and  many  re- 
sources. In  the  northern  part,  where  I 
have  been  traveling,  it  does  not  rain  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  At 
Sant'ago,  which  lies  in  the  great  central 
valley,  only  a  short  distance  east  of  v  al 
paraiso,  there  is  rain  on  thirty-one  days 
every  twelve  months,  while  at  Valdivia,  in 
the  southern  part  of  that  valley,  it  rains 
172  days  every  year.  A  little  further  south 
the  rainfall  is  greater.  There  are  local- 
ities where  the  people  facetiously  say  that 
ir  rains  thirteen  months  every  year. 

This  being  the  case,  the  northern  part  of 
the  land  is  a  desert.  The  central  part  is 
a  rich  farming  country  with  orchards  and 
vineyards  and  great  haciendas,  many  of 
which  are  watered  by  irrigation:  and  the 
southern  part  has  lands  that  grow  hay, 
wheat  and  grain,  the  fields  being  fed  by 
the  plentiful  rainfall. 

Making  Same  Mistake  We  Did 
The  latter  region   has   also  enormous 
areas  of  forest.    It  will  surprise  you  to 
know    that    one-fourth    of    all    Chile  is 


SAVE- 
THE- 

HORSE 

Trade-Hark.  Registered 


rrade-BIirk.  Registered 
FOUR  YEARS  AJFTEE — STILL  SOUND 

Mr.  H.  G.  PUTNAM,  dealer  in  Coal,  Danvers, 
Mass.,  writes:  Four  years  ago  I  sent  for  Save- 
tlie-Horse  for  thoroughpin  and  made  a  cure.  The 
horse  has  done  a  good  day's  work  almost  every 
-lay  since  on  coal  wagon. 

WE  ORIGINATED  the  plan  of  treating1 
horses  Under  Signed  Contract  to  Return 
Money  if  Remedy  fails. 

OUR  LATEST  Save-The-Horse  BOOK 
is  our  18  Years'  Discoveries— Treating 
Every  Kind  Ringbone — Thoropin — SPAT- 
IN — and  ALL — Sliouder,  Knee,  Ankle. 
Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease — Tells  H'ow  to 
Test  for  Spavin;  how  to  locate  and  Treat 
58  form  of  LAMENESS — Illustrated. 

OUR  CHARGES  for  Treatment  ARE 
MODERATE.  But  write  and  we  will  send 
'•ur— BOOK— Sample  Contract  and  Advice— ALJi 
FREE  to  (Horw  Owners  and  Managers— Only.) 

TROY  CHEMICAL,  CO., 
16  Commerce  Ave,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

DrnggistE  everywhere  sell  Save-The- 
Horse  WITH  CONTRACT,  or  we  send 
by  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


84  Lltteii  Ave., 

Buffalo,  ri  Y. 
Mar.  7. 1911. 
Gentlemen:  1  have 
ueed  your  Spavin  Cure 
for  twenty-five  veurs 
with  excellent  results. 
1.  M  Nolan. 


Keeps  legs  sound  and  trim.  It  will  add 
dollar*,  to  the  value  of  your  horse.  The  old  reliable 
remedy  for  Spa vm.  Ringbone,  6pllnt,  Curb,  Swollen 
Jqlnte  and  Lameness.  Equally  reliable  as  house- 
jojdremedy.  At  drupelets,  $1  a  bottle.  Get  tree 
ooov,"  A  Treatise  on  the  Horse."  or  write  to—    i  n 

DRa  B.  f .  KEMP  ALL  CO..  KNOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


A  moment  later  I  was  high 
above  the  roof 

wooded  and  that  just  now  they  are  cut- 
ting down  the  woods  and  burning  them, 
as  we  foolishly  d;d  in  the  past,  to  make 
farms.  Altogether  the  wooded  area  of 
Chile  is  as  large  as  the  combined  states 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  It  is  more  than  75,- 
000  square  miles. 

Before  I  leave  this  general  description  1 
want  to  tell  you  about  the  lands  and  indus- 
tries of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  the 
archipelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  frontier  of  this  shoe- 
string republic,  and  as  one  looks  at  them 
on  the  map  he  might  imagine  them  to  be 
somewhat  like  the  country  that  the  lat° 
Captain  Scott  found  about  the  South  pole. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  a  ciimate 
about  as  mild  as  that  of  Sitka,  Alaska, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  if  Cin- 
c  nnati  or  Washington  city.  The  sheep  of 
that  region  feed  out  of  .doors  all  the  year 
round  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds 
of  wool  are  exported  from  the  strait  each 
year.  During  my  last  visit  to  Chile  this 
sheep  industry  was  at  its  beginning.  It 
has  since  grown  beyond  all  that  was 
prophesied  then  and  there  are  now  single 
companies  wh.ch  own  more  than  1.000,000, 
head  of  sheep. 

That  part  of  Chile  is  made  up  of  the 
submerged  range  of  the  Andes  some  of 
which  are  covered  with  glaciers.  The 
country  has  a  light  fall  of  snow  in  the 
winter,  but  it  seldom  lies  long,  and  the 
sheep  burrow  down  through  the  snow  for 
the  grass. 

Where  Nitrate  Comes  From 

In  striking  contrast  with  that  region  is 
northern  Chile,  from  which  I  have  come. 
That  part  of  the  republic  would  have  an 
almost  tropical  heat  were  it  not  th-it  it  is 
tempered  by  the  cold  Humboldt  current, 
to  such  an  extent  that  white  men  can 
live  ai  where  near  the  coast.  There  are 
thriving  towns,  ports  at  the  end  of  each 
little  valley,  wh'ch  has  water  from  the 
snows  of  the  Andes,  and  there  are  cities 
at  the  places  from  where  the  nitrate  and 
minerals  are  shipped  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe, 

Northern  Chile  is  mostly  a  desert,  but  it 
compares  favorably  in  its  resources  with 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  earth.  I  have 
already  written  of  the  n;trales.  That  re- 
gion supplies  most  of  the  nitrate  of  soda 
used  by  farmers  all  over  the  world.  From 
that  source  alone  the  Chilean  government 
has  already  received  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  I  am  told  that  it  has  so 
much  fertilizer  left  that  it  will  continue 
to  receive  tens  of  nrllions  more  every  year 
for  three  generations  to  come.  The  coun- 
try also  is  rich  in  copper,  and  it  is  the 
great  outlet  to  the  vast  treasures  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes.  They  are  discovering  now 
copper  mines  and  iron  mines  and  they 
have  already  unearthed  enormous  deposits 
of  both  of  these  minerals.  Among  the  best 
of  the  copper  properties  are  those  of  the 
Guggenheims  near  Antofagasta  and  the 
best  of  the  iron  deposits  are  those  be- 
longing to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  company, 
farther  down  the  coast  near  Coquimbo. 
Each  of  these  properties  is  worth  tens  of 
millions.  I  shall  write  of  them  in  the 
future. 

(Copyright,  1914.  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Here's  What  the  BIG  FOUR  "20" 
Did  at  the  Great  Fremont, 
Neb.,  Tractor  Demonstration 

That  was  not  done  by  any  of  the  other 
30  or  more  makes  of  tractors  entered. 

1.  Raised  and  lowered  its  plows  by  motor  power. 

2.  Backed  in  and  plowed  out  Fence  Corners. 

3.  Plowed  up  the  head  lands— corners,  angular  pieces. 

In  Addition  to  Doing  All 
That  a  Good  Tractor  Should 


Big  Four  Tractors  made  gootl 
every  day  at  Fremont.  They'll 
make  good  every  day  on  your 
farm.  Making  good  is  a  habit  with 
them. 

Remember  the  three  special  fea- 
tures above.  Keep  in  mind,  too, 
these  facts: 

The  Plow,  the  power  plow  hoist, 
and  tractor  are  a  complete  unit. 
The  plows  are  raised  and  lowered' 


by  the  power  of  the  motor,  either 
moving  or  standing  still.  A  touch 
of  the  plow  lift  foot  pedal  instantly 
raises  the  plows  or  lowers  them, 
into  the  ground. 
The  Big  Four  excels  at  threshing 

and  all  belt  work.    Always  ready — 

easily  and  quickly  started — a  trac- 
tor you  can  depend  upon. 
A  size  for  every  farm — "20"  and 

"30,"    4-cylinder,    3-speed — "45,"  8- 

cylinder.  3-speed. 


Emerson-Bran tingham  Implement  Co., (Inc.) 


Good  Farm  Machinery — Since  1852, 
431   Iron   St.,   Rockford,   IUinois,  U.   S.  A. 


Write 
for 
Free 
Catalog. 


Touch  of  the  Foot 
Lever  Raises  or  Lowers 
Plows. 


Buy 

International 
Harvester 
Cream 
Separators 


HERE  is  how  wise  farmers  make 
money  with  International  Harves- 
ter cream  separators.  They  separate  the 
milk  at  milking  time  when  it  separates  best. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  they  have  only  the  cream  to 
take  to  the  creamery  and  the  fresh,  warm  skim  milk 
builds  up  thriving  young  farm  stock  that  means 
money  later.  They  save  slow  and  wasteful  skim- 
ming by  hand  and  save  many  creamery  trips. 

Buy  an  International  cream  separator — Lily,  Blue- 
bell, Primrose  or  Dairymaid,  and  get  longest  wear 
and  best  service.  Experts  design  and  build  Inter- 
national separators.  They  are  strong,  perfectly  ad- 
justed, and  easy  to  operate.  Note  for  example  the 
low  supply  can,  the  high  skim  milk  spout,  the  strong 
sanitary  open-base  frame,  the  tool  steel  spindles, 
the  bronze  bushings,  the  spiral  gears,  etc.  _ 

If  you  will  write  us  we  will  send  you  illustrated 
catalogues  telling  all  about  International  cream 
separators.  If  you  do  not  know  who  sells  f".m  we 
will  tell  you  where  they  may  be  seen. 


The  I H  C  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAT 
MACHINES 
Binder*.  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rakes,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Coltiraiors 
Ensilage  Cotters 
Shellers,  Shredder* 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring-Tooti. 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Coltiratora 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Tracks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twins 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

I  CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Dealing     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 
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September  20,  19U 


SPRINGDALE  Ranch  brings  me  an  income  of  $30,000  per 
year.  Better  management  could  put  it  up  to  $40,000.  I 
am  now  feeding  700  head  of  throe  and  four-year-old  steers 
on  it  which  I  want  to  sell. 

Springdale  Ranch 

cut  up  and  sold  in  fruit  tracts  would  readily  average  $50 
per  acre.  Improved  farms  sell  for  that  nearby.  No  better 
land  for  producing  fruit  among  the  Ozarks.  The  hardwood 
timber  on  it  marketed  would  nearly,  if  not  quite,  pay  for  it. 
Borings  show  it  to  be  underlaid  with  lead  and  zinc.  There 
have  been  big  producers  near.  A  producer  of  consequence 
means  thousands  and  quick  money.  Springdale  Ranch  will 
cany  a  loan  of  $60,000.  Title  perfect. 

Because  I  am  overloaded,  will  sell  for  $15  per  acre,  half 
cash  and  the  balance  long  time  at  41/->%.  It's  worth  more 
than  double.  To  appreciate  this  offer  you  should  see  it. 
Come  to  my  Springfield  office  and  I  will  show  it  to  you 
in  a  day,  for  there's  a  fine  auto  road  out  to  it;  or  get  my 
illustrated  booklet  free.  Write 


Woodruff  Building. 


JOHNSTON 

Springfield,  Mo. 


I  High  Priced  Wheat  \ 

Will  Surely  Result  From  the  European  War 


There  is  no  better  winter  and  spring  wheat  country, 
both  quality  and  yield  considered,  than  the  Golden  Prairie 
district  of  southeastern  Wyoming.  We  are  owners — not 
agents — and  sell  direct  at  low  prices  and  on  easiest  pos- 
sible terms.  Write  us  for  detailed  literature,  including 
our  celebrated  CROP  PAYMENT  PLAN  whereby  both, 
principal  and  interest  are  paid  by  delivery  of  one-half 
crop  raised  each  yar. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Free  Land  Information 

Send  a  two-cent  stamp 
and  find  out  what  you 
want  to  know  about  any 
locality  you  are  interest- 
ed in. 

Tell  us  Just  what  the  loca- 
tion Is  and  we  can  tell  you 
about  its  crops,  climate,  live 
stock,  government  lands,  etc.. 

This  service  is  free  to  our 
readers.  Address 


Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  farm  families  r«a€  It. 


-JJ 


BOWSHER 


FEED  MILLS 

GSVE  BEST  RESUL  TS 

Handy  to  operate,  lightest  running. 
Crush  ear  corn  (wuh  or  without 
shucks)  and  grind  ail  kinds  of  small 
grain. 

10  sizes  2  to  23  H.  P.,  capacity  6  to 
200  bushels.    Conical  shaped 
grinders  —  different  from  all 
others.  Investigate. 

Write  for  Catalog 

that  tells  all  about  them,  with 
free  fold t  about  values  of 
different  fedta  und  manures. 


E.N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO. 
South  Bond,  Ind. 


3UC 


dec 


ADMIRAL  POWER 
HAY  PRESS 


84LTS  HAY— SAWS  W000 
GRINDS  FEEDPUMPS  WATER) 


ADMIRAL 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

Thie  department  is  for  the  *i*e  of  our  readers.  Give  urn  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  eay  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  as  hear  from  you. 


White  or  Yellow  Glover? 

J.  D.  K .,  Montana:  Will  you  allow  me 
a  little  space  in  your  useful  farm  paper 
to  write  in  regard  to  sweet  clover?  It 
seems  that  every  writer  in  all  the  farm 
papers  has  the  following  to  say:  "Of  the 
two  kinds,  the  white  is  much  to  he  pre- 
ferred." I  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence with  the  white  and  yellow  both,  out 
I  prefer  the  yellow  every  time,  and  I  will 
givo  my  reasons: 

First— It  makes  a  far  superior  hay,  as 
well  as  superior  honey;  then  it  is  easier 
cured.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  cure 
the  white  in  tho  windrow,  and  if  left  in 
the  swath  until  cured  there  will  be  noth- 
ing but  the  stems  to  haul  in,  and  they 
will  be  but  little  more  valuable  than 
hazelbrush.  The  yellow  will  improve  the 
soil  the  same  as  the  white.  I  knew  of  a 
piece  of  ground  that  had  never  produced 
over  thirty  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre, 
but  the  first  crop  of  oats  after  it  was  in 
sweet  clover  lor  two  years  made  11S  bush- 
els to  the  acre.    This  was  the  yellow  kind. 

The  yellow  variety  will  make  every  bit 
as  nutritious  hay  as  will  alfalfa,  and  for 
pasture  the  alfalfa  is  not  in  it,  for  it  dees 
not  bloat.  At  least.  I  have  never  known 
it  to  bloat.  It  wttt  make  permanent  pas- 
ture on  soil  too  dry  for  alfalfa.  If  it  is 
not  pastured  too  close  it  will  bloom  next 
to  the  ground  and  ripen  seeds  to  reseed 
itself.  I  consider  yellow  sweet  clover  the 
most  valuable  plant  that  I  know  of  and 
would  very  much  like  to  have  someone 
tell  me  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this 
preference  for  white.  Give  me  the  yellow 
every  time. 

Editor's  Note — We  are  very  glad 
to  receive  this  letter.  The  writer, 
judging  from  his  letterhead,  is  a 
breeder  of  pure-bred  draft,  horses, 
and  has  no  doubt  had  experience  in 
feeding  them  sweet  clover  hay.  In 
the  bulletin  on  sweet  clover  sent  out. 
by  the  University  of  Nebraska  we 
note  that  they  say  the  large  yellow 
sweet  clover  is  often  preferred  by 
growers  to  the  white.  They,  how- 
ever, warn  prospective  clover  grow- 
ers against  another  species  of  the 
yellow,  called  the  small  yellow  an- 
nual, which  grows  close  to  the 
ground  and  is  much  more  bitter  than 
the  two  other  varieties.  They  say 
that  there  is  some  confusion  of  the 
large  and  small  yellow  varieties, 
making  it  difficult  to  ,  secure  the 
large  yellow  variety.  This  is  their 
reason  for  preferring  the  white. 


Montana  Road  Laws 

H.  T.  X,  Montana:  Your  article  on 
"Where  Shall  I  Locate  My  New  Home?" 
did  not  warn  your  readers  that  Montana 
was  organized  as  a  state  without  a  system 
of  roads  on  section  lines. 

In  April,  1910,  I  had  a  petition  before  the 
county  commissioners.  My  neighbor  went 
before  tho  board  and  deeded  to  the  county 
thirty  feet  wide  along  the  section  line 
over  his  forty,  which  would  bring  me  up 
to  the  school  section.  My  neighbor  asked 
the  commissioners  to  see  if  I  would  give 
him  a  half  interest  in  fence  running  north 
between  us.  I  would!  The  chairman  of 
the  board  said.  "He  has  given  you  a  road: 
go  on  and  use  it."  I  was  unable  to  find 
the  deed  in  the  commissioner's  room.  Was 
directed  to  county  surveyor's  office.  Dep- 
uty could  not  find  document.  In  a  few 
days  clerk  and  recorder  called  to  me  on 
the  street  and  said,  "Deed  Is  on  record." 
I  took  his  word. 

In  three  months  my  neighbor  sold  his 
ranch,  explaining  to  the  new  owner  about 
road  and  half  interest  in  my  fence.  Lane 
was  there  a  year  ago,  and  then  It  was 
discovered  I  had  no  road.  The  supposi- 
tion Is  that  someone,  In  the  interest  of 


the  new  owner,  asked  clerk  and  recorder 
to  see  petition,  plat,  deed,  etc.  Deed  had 
not  been  recorded.  Made  a  copy  of  deed, 
put  copy  with  petition  and  destroyed  the 
deed.  There  was  besides  a  quarter-inlle 
of  school  section  to  bring  me  to  county 
road,  an  old  freight  trail. 

A  year  later  the  deputy  register  of  state 
lands  went  before  a  new  board  of  com- 
missioners with  me  and  stated  to  board 
that  if  they  would  make  application  to 
state  board  at  Helena  that  state  board 
would  "grant  without  cost  to  Chouteau 
county  the  land  on  school  section  for  a 
road."  The  board  positively  refused  to 
make  the  application. 

Answer — In  our  homeseekers'  ed- 
ition we  did  not  go  into  the  laws 
very  deeply  for  the  obvious  reason 
of  lack  of  space.  We  dealt  more 
particularly  with  crops  and  climate. 
There  is  probably  no  state  in  the 
union  in  which  there  could  not  be 
great  improvement  made  in  the  laws 
relating  to  property,  and  before  pur- 
chasing any  piece  of  land  it  is  very 
important  to  have  the  deed  and  ab- 
stract of  title  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent attorney  who  is  familiar  with 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the 
property  to  be  purchased  is  located. 

Milk  Fever  in  Sows 

B.  &  N.,  Michigan:  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  some  hog  grower  that  has 
had  experience  with  sows  pigging.  We 
have  some  very  fine  Yorkshires,  ani 
when  they  came  to  pig  they  had  fever  in 
the  breast,  and  one  sow  lost  her  milk  al- 
together and  we  h<»d  to  take  the  pig"! 
away  from  her,  ana  she  never  regained 
her  milk.  I  wish  someone  would  tell  me 
what  to  do  in  such  a  case.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your  paper.  There  is 
some  very  fine  information  in  it. 

Answer — This  trouble  is  generally 
caused  by  heavy  feeding  just  before 
farrowing  time,  and  very  often  just 
after  this  period.  Many  sows  are 
heavy  milkers  and  heavy  feeding  will 
throw  an  increased  flow  of  milk  into 
the  udder  which  cannot  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  pigs.  Sows  should  be 
fed  a  reduced  ration  at  least  three 
or  four  days  before  farrowing  and 
no  food  whatever  given  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  after  farrowing. 
To  a  heavy  milk  sow,  especially  if 
she  has  a  small  litter,  from  thirty- 
six  to  forty-eight  hours  should  elapse 
before  any  food  is  given  her.  Plenty 
of  water,  drawn  fresh  from,  the  well, 
should  be  given  to  the  sow  at  least 
three  times  a  day  after  farrowing. 

Should  the  udder  become  caked 
and  feverish,  apply  hot  cloths  and 
bathe  with  hot  water,  rubbing  the 
uddei  freely.  Oftentimes  we  have 
reduced,  and  sometimes  entirely 
wiped  out,  this  trouble  in  this  man- 
ner. The  feeding,  however,  is  the 
main  thing  to  rely  upon  to  prevent 
the  trouble,  rather  than  be  compelled 
to  cure  it. 

We  thank  the  writer  of  this  letter 
for  his  expressions  of  confidence. 

United  States  annually  consumes 
3.r>0  pounds  of  wheat  and  wheat 
Flour  per  capita. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  the 
population  of  Germany  has  increased 
from  48,000,000  to  66.000,000. 


September  26,  1914 
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Increased  Saddle  Horse  Demand 


The  demand  for  this  class  of 
horses  has  doubled  since  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  this  will  give  a  new 
impetus  to  the  breeding  of  the  sad- 


dle horse,  which  has  been  decreasing 
in  the  United  States  the  last  few 
years.  Buyers  from  foreign  coun- 
tries are  even  now  at  work  in  the 
corn  belt  collecting  *hese  horses  and 
shipping  them  by  the  carload. 


Turkestan  Alfalfa  Seed  Found  Inferior 


WARNING  to  alfalfa  grow- 
ers to  avoid  the  use  of 
commercial  Turkestan  seed 
is  contained  in  Department 
Bulletin  No.  138  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
shortly  to  be  issued  under  the  title, 
"Commercial  Turkestan  Alfalfa 
Seed." 

Specialists  of  the  department  have 
been  investigating  the  comparative 
merits  of  different  kinds  of  alfalfa 
seeds  and  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  nothing  to  recom- 
mend the  Turkestan  variety  for  gen- 
eral use  in  this  country.  It  is,  they 
say,  particularly  unsuited  to  the  hu- 
mid climate  of  the  east,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  uses  most  of  the 
Turkestan  seed  imported  into  this 
country.  This  seed  is  also  not  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  warrant  its  general 
use  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley, 
where  hardiness  is  an  important  fac- 
tor. The  investigators,  however, 
are  careful  to  distinguish  between 
commercial  Turkestan  alfalfa  and 
special  strains  of  hardy  alfalfas  that 
have  been  developed  from  certain 
introductions  of  seed  from  Turkes- 
tan. Valuable  varieties  of  alfalfas 
unquestionably  exist  in  central  Asia, 
but  these  are  at  present  only  fitted 
for  use  in  experimental  work  in 
breeding. 

At  the  present  time  approximately 
one-fifth  of  the  alfalfa  seed  used  in 
the  United  States  is  imported-  Of 
this  quantity  practically  all — 9  5  per 
cent  in  the  last  twelve  months — ■ 
comes  from  Russian  Turkestan.  In 
the  European  market  commercial 
Turkestan  is  the  cheapest  seed  avail- 
able; in  this  country  its  wholesale 
price  is  less  than  that  of  domestic 


seed.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however, 
a  mistaken  belief  in  its  superior 
qualities  has  resulted  in  raising  its 
retail  price  to  a  ^oint  frequently 
above  that  of  domestic  seed.  No 
such  preference  is  shown  in  the  al- 
falfa-growing regions  of  Europe. 
There  French  seed  is  commonly  con- 
sidered the  best,  with  Italian  rank- 
ing next  and  Turkestan  last.  Under 
these  circumstances  very  little 
French  and  Italian  seed  finds  its  way 
to  the  United  States,  the  bulk  of  the 
importations  being,  as  already 
stated,  the  cheap  commercial  Turkes- 
tan. 

Fortunately,  growers  who  wish  to 
avoid  this  variety  can  readily  iden- 
tify -it  by  the  presence  of  Russian 
knapweed  seeds.  These  seeds  have 
not  been  found  anywhere  except  in 
commercial  Turkestan  seed,  and  here 
they  are  practically  always  present. 
Russian  knapweed  is  in  some  ways 
similar  to  quack  grass,  Johnson 
grass  and  Canada  thistle,  spreading 
both  by  seeds  and  underground  root- 
stocks.  The  seeds  are  slightly 
larger  than  those  of  alfalfa  and  can- 
not all  be  removed  by  any  practica- 
ble method  of  machine  cleaning. 
Their  chalky  white  color  makes  them 
especially  conspicuous  and  their 
symmetrical  form — slightly  wedge- 
shaped — distinguishes  them  from 
the  notched  seed  of  other  species 
often  found  in  varieties  of  alfalfa 
from  other  sections.  The  knap- 
weed seeds,  however,  are  not  usually 
found  in  large  quantities,  and  any 
lot  of  alfalfa  should,  therefore,  be 
examined  in  bulk.  The  examination 
of  small  samples  is  not  sufficient  to 
show  whether  the  alfalfa  comes  from 
Turkestan  or  not. 


95  cents 


pour   ion^  alfalfa 
equal/*  ekjhfy  buxhelr  corn 
in  Fai  fenincj  value  in  Colorado 


6  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Railroad  Watch 

To  advertise  our  buslneas,  make  new  friends  and  introduce  our  catalogue" 
of  Watoh  bargalno  we  willaeud  ihifi  elegant  Railroad  watch  by  mall  poel  paid 
for  ONLY  95  CENTS.  QeQtlemen'1  eiie.  fall  nickel  silver  plated 
case,  locomotive  on  dial,  lever  escapement,  item  wind  and  stem  eet.  a  perfect 
timekeeper  and  fully  guaranteed  for  6  years.  Send  tfcla  advertisement  to  us 
with  95  CENTS  ud  watch  will  be  Mnt  by  return  mall  poet  paid. 
8ati?f*otion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.     Send  95o  today.    Addrera       I  "■ 

8.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO.,  S38  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  '  W 


Alfalfa  in  the  San  Luis  Valley.    The  Farmers'  Most  Valuable  Crop 
Wherever  It  Can  lie  Grown.    Returns  of  $•!()  Per 
Acre  Per  Annum  Not  Unusual. 

In  previous  issues  of  this  paper  we  have  shown 
you  cuts  of  Wheat,  Oats  and  Peas,  as  they  grow  in 
the  (San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado.  This  week  we  show 
you  an  alfalfa  field.  Every  farmer  who  has  a  farm 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  alfalfa  knows  that  it  is  his 
most  valuable  crop.  It  can  always  be  sold  for  cash, 
or  it  can  be  converted  into  cash  in  the  production  of 
Pork,  Beef  or  Mutton. 

Good  alfalfa  land  is  limited  in  area.  Very  little 
is  raised  East  of  the  Missouri  River  for  the  soil  and 
climate  is  not  suitable.  The  farmer  who  has  a  good 
alfalfa  farm  has  the  high  priced  land  of  the  future. 
Make  no  mistake,  buy  land  that  will  produce  alfalfa. 

Two  years*  crops  of  alfalfa  will  pay  fcr 
the  land. 

In  the  San  Luis  Valley,  cattle  are  being  fattened 
every  year  on  no  other  feed  but  alfalfa  and  they  sell 
on  the  market  close  to  corn  fed  cattle.  Alfalfa  grown 
in  the  mountain  states  has  greater  fattening  quali- 
ties than  that  raised  elsewhere. 

Hogs  are  raised  on  alfalfa  and  fattened  on  peas 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  raising  them  in  Nebraska  or 
Iowa.  Hogs  fattened  on  peas  bring  a  premium  in 
the  market  over  corn  fed  hogs.  (Ask  your. commis- 
sion man  about  this.)  Then  why  not  buy  land  that 
you  can  get  at  one-third  of  the  price  of  good  land  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska,  that  will  produce  more  dollars 
in  crop  returns,  and  reap  the  benefit  of  the  raise  in 
value  of  the  land  that  is  sure  to  come  as  the  land  is 
settled  up.  That  is  the  way  the  farmer  of  the  middle 
west  became  rich.  You  can  become  wealthy  too  by 
buying  land  in  the  San  Luis  Valley. 

Remember,  we  guarantee  the  purchaser  $15 
per  acre  advance  in  yrice  if  he  will  put  the  land 
in  cultivation  and  desires  to  sell  any  time  with- 
in three  years  and  for  any  cause  whatsoever. 

This  guarantee  protects  the  purchaser  and  it 
must  convince  him  that  we  expect  him  to  make  good. 
It  is  the  strongest  recommendation  any  land  can 
have. 

No  WIND  MILLS  to  buy  or  keep  in  repair. 
Pure  artesian  water  can  be  had  on  every  farm  at  a 
slight  cost. 

4,000  ACHES  OF  LAND  TO  SELECT  FROM. 
Prices,  with  water,  from  $50  to  $60  per  acre;  one- 
fifth  down,  balance  in  eight  equal  annual  payments. 

Do  not  neglect  this  opportunity  but  write  now 
for  further  particulars. 

San  Luis  Valley  Irrigated  Land  Company 

712  Omaha  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


September  M,  I9M 


Direct  Sunlight 
Means  More  Hog 
Profits  for  You. 


You  can't  raise  winter  pigs  I 
without  sunshine.  Side  win- I 
dows  can't  give  It.    Young j 
pics  must  not  be  expos- 
ed to  cold.  You  need  < 
sunshine  direct 
on  floor  of  the 
pens. 

CHIEF  Sunshmi 

togHouse  Window^ 


Mnlve  the  problem 
Band  Increase  your,  * 
■  hog  profits.  En 
I  dorsed  by  prac- 
tical farmers 
I  r.i:d  lead- 


much. 
AS  Keeps! 
^plgs  healthy.  I 
'p  e  n  s  sanitary  I 
.  'and  reduceal 
your  feed  bill. 

Easily  Installed  in  Any  Bog 
House  New  or  Old 

ShLiRla  over  flashing,  top  and  sides  and 
lob  Is  do.ie.  Three  big  features:  1— Perfo- 
rated trough  lets  water  run  off,  prevents 
lca!:ln?.2 — Galvanized  screen  protects  glass. 
3— Copper  clips  hold  glass  without  putty.  .  ' 
The  only  modern,  scientifically  correct! 
hog  house  windows  on  the  market. 

"CHIEF"  Capolas 

Keep  fresh  air  In  hog  houses,  barns 
and  other  buildings.    Rain,  snow  and 
Bird  proof.  Galvanized  steel,  last  life- 
time. 

Chief  Silo  Roofs 

best,  strongest, longest 
asting,  most  improved  ■_ 
roof  on  the  market.  Made  of  heavy  I 
galvanized  steel,  self-supporting, 
no  rafters  or  beams  necessary. 
Made  in  sections  that  Interlock. 
Easy  to  install. 

SHRAUGER  A  JOHNSON  CO. 
gOO  Walnut  St.,  Atlantic.  Iowa 


AiReal  ConcreteMixer 
Thai  Every  FdrmerCanAfford 


A  wonderful  mixer,  hand  or  belt  power,  also  com- 
plete on  trucks.  One  man  machine.  Daily  capacity  181 
to  50  yds.  Compact,  /— ^  simple  but  strong,  easy  to| 
operate.   Sold  at  ■film  *  price  never  before  made. 

5  Days*  Trial 

To  introduce  the  machine,  I 
to  convince  you  that  It's 
best,  we'll  ship  to  respon- 
sible farmers  on  five  days' 
trial  and  your  money  back  I 
if  not  up  to  claims.  Write] 
for  particulars  and  prices.  J 
Contractors'  Machinery^ 
Company 

SOS   Johnson  Street 
Keokuk,  Iowa 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and 
prices  direct  to  consumers  on 
my    All   Steel  grain 


Marvin 
C.  Van 
Derveer 


Trained  Automobile  Men  Wanted 

PREPARE  yourself  for  good  position  at  the 
Bchool  of  practical  experience,  at  the  school  with 
a  reputation,  where  you  really  can  qualify  for  gooJ 
position  and  big  pay.     Write  for  Interesting  booklet. 

LINCOLN   MOTOR  SCHOOL 
1025  N  Street  Lincoln  Neb. 


RED  POLTjED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  Rood  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  call. 

W.  P.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska, 


MOLSTEIV  CATTLE 


r-,.^,  Purebred  Registered 

ST  holstein 

CATTLE 


Our  Advanced  Registry  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat  records  shows  that  we  have  22  cows  each 
with  productions  of  above  875  pounds  butter- 
fat  or  1093  pounils  of  butter  for  the  year.  All 
Other  breeds  together  cannot  show  that,  number 
of  tOWi  with  record*  of  equal  production.  Of 
all  that  In  being  done  for  the  advancement  of 
the  dairy  Industry,  nothing  exceeds  In  value 
the  work  of  the  tenting  associations.  The 
records  made  do  much  to  prove  the  supremacy 
of  i he  llolstcln  cow  as  a  mllli  and  butter 
producer.     For  facts 

s.  iid  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive liooklets. 

Holstein-Frlealan  Abbo.,  V.  I,.  Htoilgh- 
ton.  Secy..  Box  179,  Batt lehoro.  Vt 


THI^  ABOVE  IS  A  PICTURE  OK  ECHO'S  CRIMSON  WONDER  GRAND 
champion  boar  at  Nebraska  this  year.  This  great  boar  will  be  sold  in 
the  sale  of  Putman  &  Son  and  Lamb  Bros.,  at  Tecumseh,  Neb.,  on 
October  1. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


HE  eyes  of  stock  men  are  glued 
to  the  hog  mark.  t.  The  per- 
formance of  the  trade  in  that 
department  of  the  live  stock 
business  has  been  most  inter- 
esting and  hogs  have  attracted  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  attention.  The  hog 
market  in  fact  has  been  more  or  less 
spectacular  in  its  movements  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  European  war. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the 
first  week  of  the  war,  or  to  be  more  ex- 
act, between  July  29  and  August  5,  the 
market  broke  $1  per  hundred  pounds. 
Before  another  week  could  roll  around  all 
this  loss  had  been  recovered  and  more, 
too,  hogs  actually  selling  at  the  high 
point  of  the  year  during  the  second  week 
in  August,  or  a  little  better  than  an  aver- 
age of  $9  for  high  day  on  the  basis  of 
Omaha.  On  August  7  the  country  was 
cautioned  in  these  columns  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much  of  the  market  as  long  as 
the  export  trade  was  so  uncertain,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  bears  were  an- 
ticipating that  the  packers  might  take 
advantage  of  the  lull  in  exports  to  break 
the  market  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 
This  has  proven  the  bears  to  have  been 
on  the  right  track.  During  the  latter  part 
of  August  the  market  continued  very 
good  under  speculative  buying  and  the 
month  closed  with  prices  right  close  up 
to  the  high  point  of  the  year. 

With  the  opening  of  September  the 
packers  really  began  the  very  kind  of  a 
campaign  predicted  by  the  bears.  As  it 
is  usually  right  around  October  1  before 
the  packers  are  able  to  make  any  serious 
inroads  upon  hog  prices,  the  bears  were 
also  right  about  the  break  coming  a 
month  earlier  than  usual.  Ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month  the  packers 
have  been  steadily  hammering  away  at 
the  market,  with  the  result  that  prices 
at  present  are  around  50  to  60  cents  lower 
than  the  last  of  August. 

The  bulls  did  not  believe  it  possible  that 
the  packers  could  break  the  market,  con- 
sidering that  receipts  at  the  six  big  mar- 
kets for  August  showed  a  decrease  of 
370,000  head  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  of  last  year.  A  continued  heavy 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  for  September 
to  date  has  made  it  still  harder  for  the 
packers.  That  they  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  market  so  sharply  in  the 
face  of  light  receipts  has  been  a  surprise 
to  the  bulls,  but  there  were  some  features 
of  the  trade  that  the  bulls  failed  to  take 
into  consideration. 

Foreign  Trade  Fallen  Off 

In  the  first  place  there  was  the  decrease 
in  the  export  demand  consequent  upon 
war  conditions.  According  to  the  figures 
Just  at  hand  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Washington  there  was  a 
decrease  In  exports  during  August  as 
compared   with   August,  WIS,   of  S,812$0Q 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  «.f  Kalmuck  skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segls  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O  damn.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
OX.  B  B.  DAVIS.  300  Bee  Bid?.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


pounds  of  bacon,  6,4(55,000  pounds  of  hams 
and  shoulders,  15,009,000  pounds  of  lard 
and  317,000  pounds  of  pickled  pork.  As 
September  has  failed  thus  far  to  bring 
any  improvement  in  the  foreign  demand 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  packers 
are  feeling  the  loss  of  the  foreign  trade. 

A  decreased  export  demand  is  not  the 
only  influence  exerted  by  the  war  upon 
the  hog  trade.  It  is  well  understood  by 
everyone  familiar  with  the  market  that 
one  of  the  very  best  outlets  for  packing 
house  product  is  the  southeastern  states 
of  the  union,  in  other  words  the  cotton 
belt.  Ever  since  the  civil  war  cotton  has 
paid  so  well  that  the  southern  states  have 
gradually  gone  into  a  one-crop  basis,  that 
crop  being  cotton.  Not  only  is  the  south 
dependent  upon  the  north  and  west  for 
grain  and  hay  with  which  to  feed  its 
live  stock,  but  even  the  farmers  them- 
selves have  acquired  the  habit  of  con- 
suming western  hog  products.  The  war 
having  cut  off  the  shipping  demand  for 
cotton,  'southern  farmers  find  themselves 
loaded  up  with  a  commodity  that  is  not 
salable  under  present  conditions,  or  if 
salable  only  so  at  a  very  low  price.  In 
consequence  the  southern  demand  for  all 
northern  and  western  products  has  ex- 
perienced a  tremendous  slump,  and  hog 
products  have  suffered  along  with  others. 
Here  again  packers  find  the  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  provisions  greatly  diminished. 

For  this  is  not  all— the  absence  of  any 
great  business  activity  at  the  large  con- 
suming centers  in  the  east  has  also 
tended  to  reduce  the  consuming  power 
of  the  public.  Unfavorable  .industrial 
conditions  in  the  east,  decreased  exports, 
and  decreased  demand  from  the  cotton 
belt,  taken  together  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  buying  demand  for  hog  pro- 
ducts. Thus  the  packers  have  been  placed 
in  a  position  where  they  are  under  no 
necessity  of  buying  fresh  supplies  of  hogs 
with  which  to  replenish  stocks  of  pro- 
visions. On  the  contrary  they  can  very 
easily  limit  their  operations  to  supplying 
the  current  hand  to  mouth  demand  for 
fresh  meats.  This  will  explain  at  once 
why  the  packers,  by  simply  sitting  down 
and  allowing  things  to  drift  their  own 
way,  have  been  able  to  smash  the  hog 
market  in  the  face  of  very  light  receipts. 

Hog  Futures  Uncertain 

The  future  of  the  market,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  stated  before  In  these 
columns,  is  rendered  so  uncertain  by  the 
war  that  it  is  hazardous  even  to  make  a 
guess.  All  things  are  possible  in  times 
like  the  present  and  the  sudden  ending 
of  the  war,  or  a  sudden  change  in  the 
situation  which  would  start  both  cott.m 
and  provisions  across  the  water,  and  start 
provisions  moving  southward,  might 
bring  about  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
reaction  In  the  market.  On  the  other 
hand  conditions  as  tin  y  stand  at  present 
wilting  are  such  that  packers  may  be 
able  to  still  further  depress  the  market. 

A  feature  worthy  of  notice  is  that  re- 
ports   during    the  last  weak    indicate  a 


number  of  cholera  outbreaks  in  differ,  nl 
sections  of  the  corn  belt,  and  these  re- 
ports are  confirmed  by  an  increase  of 
pigs  at  leading  market  points.  An  ex- 
tensive outbreak  of  cholera  would  natur- 
ally have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the 
market  at  some  future  time  owing  to 
reduced  supplies  of  hogs.  Its  first  effect 
is  to  weaken  the  market,  as  It  teuds  t>> 
increase  shipments,  especially  of  imma- 
ture hogs. 

Sheep  Somewhat  Lower 
While  hogs  have  held  first  place  in 
public  interest  the  sheep  market  has  be  en 
hardly  less  interesting.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  early  in  the  year  sheep 
receipts  were  extremely  large,  ehowinu 
heavy  gains  over  all  previous  years.  As 
the  year  has  advanced  the  receipts  have 
steadily  decreased  until  the  greater  part 
of  the  gain  has  been  wiped  out.  Re- 
ceipts during  the  month  of  August  showed 
very  little  gain  over  a  year  ago,  and  they 
have  continued  very  light  thus  far  dur- 
ing September.  It  was  not  surprising 
under  such  conditions  that  the  market 
during  the  first  half  of  September  scored 
an  astonishing  advance,  prices  on  lambs 
making  a  gain  of  around  $1.00  per  hundred 
in  a  very  short  time. 

The  best  range  lambs  at  the  high  point 
the  middle  of  the  month  touched  $8.7G  on 
the  basis  of  Omaha,  which  was  over  $1.00 
per  hundred  higher  than  they  sold  daring 
the  same  month  last  year,  and  the  high- 
est that  they  ever  sold  for  in  the  history 
of  the  trade  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
It  was  hardly  reasonable  that  such  a 
sharp  advance  could  be  mintained  and  at 
(CONTINUED   ON   PAGE  EIGHTEEN) 


European  War  and 

the  American  Farmer 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THREOE.) 
gian  farmer.  The  facts  are  that  the  im- 
ported horse  of  equal  quality  will  outsell 
the  American-bred  horse.  This  shouM 
not  be,  and  we  believe  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  it  will  not  be. 

The  time  was  wnen  the  high-priced 
Shorthorn  cow  or  bull  was  an  imported 
animal.  The  American  farmer  now 
breeds  the  best  obtainable  in  the  cattle 
line  in  this  country.  The  American 
farmer  and  breeder  has  shown  his  ability 
to  produce  the  best  of  cattle,  and  in  re- 
turn they  are  selling  for  top  prices. 

One  just  cause  for  the  imported  horse 
selling  at  an  advanced  price  is  the  in- 
spection made  by  the  governments  oti 
these  foreign  countries.  Before  an  ani- 
mal can  be  used  for  breeding  purposes  he 
must  come  up  to  a  certain  standard.  Our 
national  and  state  governmenta  should 
take  advantage  of  existing  conditions  by 
following,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the 
inspection  laws  of  these  foreign  countries 
regarding  breeding  horses. 

Good  Prices  for  Cattle 

Excellent  opportunities  for  profit  in  the 
raising  of  cattle  are  offered  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  Prices  for  beef  are  cer- 
tainly satisfactory,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  presume  these  prices  will  continue  to 
be  satisfactory  for  some  time  to  come. 
During  the  last  decade  our  exports  of 
beef  have  decreased  60  per  cent,  while 
our  population  has  increased  21  per  cent. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  the  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  can  hope  to  take  up  this 
slack  in  production. 

We  freely  admit  it  would  look  good  to 
be  getting  $1.50  or  $2  per  bushel  for  the 
next  crop  of  wheat,  but  wouldn't  it  look 
equally  as  good  to  keep  on  the  farm  a 
good  herd  of  cattle  and  hogs,  for  which 
a  good,  profitable  price  is  sure  to  be  ob- 
tained? By  keeping  these  animals  on  the 
farm  its  fertility  will  be  maintained,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  American  farmer 
to  raise  an  increased  number  of  bushels 
of  grain  per  acre  each  year. 

If  the  farmers  raise  the  different  kinds 
of  grains,  grasses  and  live  stock  each 
year,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
a  failure  to  occur  in  all  of  them,  which 
can  easily  come  to  the  man  who  stakes 
his  whole  success  on  a  crop  of  wheat  or 
any  other  one  grain  or  grass. 

While  it  looks  promising  for  a  good 
price  for  wheat  next  year,  the.  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  feels  sure  its  policy  In 
the  past  of  advocating  a  crop  rotation 
of  the  different  grains  and  grasses  and 

the   selling   of  this  crop  through    g  I 

well-bred  live  stock  Is  the  safe  poliuy  to 
follow  at  this  time. 


September  26,  1914 
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LANDS — Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Wlnthrop,  Ark. 


California 

NEW  COLONY,  NEAR  SAN  BENITO 
—Ideal  climate,  cream  of  earth,  easy 
terms;  no  irrigation  or  fertilizing;  near 
railroad.  Excursion  October  6.  Write  to- 
day for  particulars  and  inducements  for 
this  trip.  San  Dominie  Colonization  Co., 
340  Brandeis  Theater  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Colorado 

BIG  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  STOCKMAN 
For  rent,  1,440-acre  stock  and  grain  farm 
in  eastern  Colorado,  9  miles  from  good 
town  (splendid  level  roads),  50  miles  from 
big  market  of  Denver.  This  is  the  finest 
ranch  in  the  west  and  is  well  known  all 
over  the  country;  good  improvements; 
fine  water  in  abundance;  splendid  neigh- 
borhood. My  grass  cannot  be  excelled 
and  will  keep  stock  fat  all  winter  unless 
heavy  snows  come;  in  fact,  ranch  will 
care  for  at  least  400  head  the  year  around. 
Have  been  operating  this  ranch  myself 
with  hireil  help,  but  now  want  to  rent  to 
a  responsible  man  who  has  at  least  $3,000 
cash  to  invest  with  me  in  stock.  I  will 
put  up  an  equal  amount  and  share  prolits 
half  and  half  with  a  man  capable  of  do- 
ing the  work.  I  have  put  up  over  200  tons 
wild  hay  and  alfalfa  on  the  ranch  this 
year  which  I  will  leave  on  the  place.  Am 
now  putting  in  100  acres  more  alfalfa  and 
have  another  100-acre  field  plowed  ready 
for  oats  or  other  grain  next  spring.  A 
big  chance  here  for  the  man  who  can  in- 
spect and  make  deal  before  October  1. 
Write  me  at  once,  or,  better  yet.  come 
and  see  me.  N.  P.  West,  814  Majestic 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY-CLOSE  TO 
the  city;  two-hour  train  service;  two  rail- 
roads; alfalfa  ten  tons  per  acre;  50  bush- 
els wheat  per  acre;  all  kinds  fruit.  Dairy- 
ing pays  well;  cows  average  $100  yearly 
each.  Poultry  and  eggs  bring  highest 
prices.  Best  of  soil;  highly  improved 
neighborhood.  Many  Nebraska  people 
there  now.  Free  literature.  W.  T.  Smith 
Co..  1111  City  National  Bank.  Omaha. 

Florida 

OWNER  MUST  SELL  TEN  ACRES 
good  fruit  land,  Orange  county,  Florida; 
near  railroad  and  not  far  from  Orlando. 
Full  particulars  upon  request.  Otto  Hud- 
son, 25S0  Spaulding.  Omaha,  Neb. 

FARMERS,  MECHANICS  AND 
renters,  read  this:  Are  you  contented 
where  you  raise  one  crop  a  year,  or  work- 
ing under  a  boss?  Would  you  be  your 
own  boss  in  your  own  home  and  raise 
three  crops  a  year  on  your  own  land, 
with  no  winter?  Send  2c  stamp  for  an- 
swer to  your  questions  to  a  former  Kan- 
san.   Judge  Rightmire,  Stuart,  Fla. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars fr-e.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln.  Neb. 

W  A  N  T  E  D— TO  HEAR  OF  GOOD 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  Send 
description  and  price.  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


For  Exchange 

CLEAN  STOCK  OF  HARDWARE  AND 
Implements,  together  with  two  large 
buildings  in  live  town  of  2  000  population, 
to  trade  for  good  land.  Will  trade  stock 
and  rent  buildings  If  desired.  .Address  W. 
E.  Whittier,  Gothenburg,  Neb. 


Idaho 

WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER  OF  IRRI- 
gated  fruit  properties  for  lease  on  cash  or 
crop  rental  basis.  Orchards  may  be  in- 
tercropped with  corn,  potatoes,  onions, 
root  crops  or  melons.  Lessee  must  have 
team,  implements,  etc.,  and  be  prepared 
to  handle  work  in  a  competent  manner. 
Leases  for  1915  now  being  arranged.  Ex- 
cellent climatic  conditions,  long  growing 
season,  deep,  rich  soil,  established  com- 
munity adjoining  Lewlston,  Idaho.  H.  L. 
Powers.  Manager  Lewiston  Orchards, 
Lewiston.  Idaho. 


A  NICKEL  A  WORD  A  WEEK  BUYS 
space  in  this  column.  Your  ad  will  be 
read  in  115.000  farm  homes. 


Grand  Island  Pair 

The  Central  Nebraska  Agricultural  as- 
sociation is  going  to  put  on  one  of  th° 
best  county  fairs  of  the  year  at  Grand 
Ifland,  September  29  to  October  2,  in- 
clusive. President  L.  C.  Lawson  attended 
the  Nebraska  State  fair  and  secured  some 
of  the  best  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  on 
display  there.  Although  this  is  only  the 
second  year  for  this  fair,  they  have  good, 
permanent  buildings  and  unusually  good 
accommodations  for  the  stock  on  display, 
as  well  as  for  the  spectators  and  ex- 
hibitors, and  get  out  a  very  neat  and 
complete  premium  list. 


BATE — Five  cents  the  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hun- 
five  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  FARMER.  If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell, 
insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


LANDS — Minnesota 

MINNESOTA  LANDS!  WE  SAVE 
buyers  many  dollars.  Deal  direct.  Large, 
responsible  company.  Finest  stock  and 
dairy  district;  improved  and  unimproved. 
Write  St.  Croix  Valley  Land  and  Loan 
Co.,  Drawer  G.  Rush  City,  Minn. 


Montana 

DOLLAR  WHEAT  HERE  TO  STAY. 
Judith  Basin  (Montana)  land,  producing 
from  40  to  50  bushels  or  wheat  per  acre, 
can  bo  bought  at  about  $40  per  acre  from 
the  Farmers'  Land  Co.,  of  Lewistown, 
Mont,  (inc.)  Prices  advancing.  Buy  now. 


Nebraska 

FARM  NEAR  OMAHA  -  160  ACRES 
within  five  miles  of  Omaha  street  car 
line.  Good  improvements.  No  better  soil 
in  Douglas  county.  Has  30  acres  in  al- 
falfa, produces  five  tons  per  acre  sold 
last  season  at  $14  per  ton.  Close  to  al- 
falfa mill.  Farm  will  rent  for  $1,200  per 
year.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  partnership. 
Price,  $112.50  per  acre.  Address  T.  E. 
Stevens,  712  Omaha  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.. 
Omaha.  Neb  . 


1G0-ACRE  IMPROVED  VALLEY  CO. 
Nebraska  farm,  near  town,  near  school; 
45  acres  alfalfa.  100  for  wheat,  balance 
pasture;  tolling  good  soil;  price.  $S  500; 
easy  terms.  John  L.  Maurer,  1201  Far- 
nara  St..  Omaha. 


North  Dakota 

NORTH  DAKOTA  LANDS,  DIRECT 
to  purchaser:  crop  conditions  in  North 
Dnkota  were  never  finer  than  now  and 
land  prices  are  going  up.  To  obtain  set- 
tlers along  our  1.20;)  miles  of  track  here 
we  have  obtained  listings  of  several 
hundred  thou  and  acres  of  choice  lands, 
rea'y  to  farm,  and  will  sell  these  at  cost. 
Prices  will  never  be  so  low  again.  Roads, 
schools,  churches,  railroads,  all  estab- 
lished. Very  low  excursion  rates  Mondays 
and  Tuesdays.  Come  and  see  lands  your- 
self, or  write  for  full  particulars.  J.  S. 
Murph  •,  Immigration  Assent,  Soo  Line 
Railway,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


WHEAT  RAISING  HAS  ALL  OTHER 
kinds  of  grain-growing  outdistanced  for 
profit.  When  you  can  produce  an  acre  of 
wheat  at  the  market  for  $7.40  and  you 
can  get  40  bushels  per  acre  and  sell'  at 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  bushel,  there's  sure 
something  in  it.  This  is  possible  on  anv 
one  of  our  100  improved  farms  in  Cavalier 
or  Pembina  counties.  As  soon  as  you  see 
them  you  will  be  ready  to  sav  we  have 
not  overdrawn  the  statement.  All  grains, 
grasses,  vegetables  and  potatoes  do  bet- 
ter there  than  in  either  Nebraska  or 
Iowa.  You  will  have  there  everv  modern 
convenience,  and  likely  better  transporta- 
tion facilities,  than  where  you  are  now. 
You  can't  avoid  liking  the"  country  and 
people.  Improved  farms  run  from  $35  to 
$50,  easy  terms  and  long  time.  Come  and 
see.  We  are  owners;  all  we  have  is  here. 
Have  lived  here  for  35  years,  so  we  have 
a  reputation  to  maintain.  For  other  in- 
formation write  Fred  W.  McLean,  Gen- 
eral Manager.  Red  River  Valley  Land 
Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
free;  Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions— 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland,  Ore 


LANDS — WISCONSIN 

UPPER  WISCONSIN  —  BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easv  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wi  consin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Wiite  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


KELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  fur  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  rsoyies  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
turv  Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED— MEN  AND  WOMEN— IS  OR 
over.  Get  government  jobs.  Thousands 
appointments  this  year;  $65  to  $150  month. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
available.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  91, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HALF  MILE  FROM  TWO  LARGE 
fishing  lakes,  6  miles  from  railroad  town. 
80  acres  good  hardwood  timbered  wild 
land  at  $20  per  acre,  easy  payments.  Mar- 
tin Yde,  Milltown,  Wisconsin. 


OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin Stato  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000,  Madison,  Wis. 


Wyoming 

GRAIN  LANDS  AND  STOCK 
ranches  in  southeastern  Wyoming  at  bar- 
gain prices  and  on  easy  terms.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Federal  Land  Company. 

Cheyenne.  Wyo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


WHY  PAY  BIG  PRICE  FOR  OA  K 
posts?  You  can  buy  direct  and  save 
money.  J.  Bone,  4S6  Brandeis  Bldg.. 
Omaha. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Ages  21  to  50.  Make  $125  monthly.  Write 
Ozment,  39-F.  St.  Louis. 


FIR  LUMBER!  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles!  Choice.  Mill  direct.  Save  money. 
Write  Lansdown,  Drawer  H,  Everett, 
Wash. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


HONEY  AND  BEES  FOR  SALE— 
Honey,  new  crop,  basswood  and  clover, 
put  up  in  new  tins  for  table  use.  Strong, 
healthv  colonies  of  bees,  on  ten  straight 
brood  combs;  directions  for  wintering 
free.  For  prices  and  particulars  write 
The  Hawkeye  Apiaries,  B.  A.  Aldrich. 
Prop.,  Smithland,  la. 


FATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  808  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 

PARTNER  WANTED  TO  GO  INTO 
the  cattle  business;  German  preferred;  700 
acres  already  under  cultivation.  Address 
Box  24,  Omaha,  Neb. 


AUTOMOBILES 

FOR  YOUR  FORD  CAR — SUPPLIES 
direct  to  you.  We  save  you  the  dealer  s 
profit.  Free  catalogue.  Write  and  save 
monev.  Gasolette  and  Fordezers.  You 
need  both.  Ask  us.  The  Ford  Supply 
Co.,  2129  Farnam.  Omaha,  Neb. 


Two  Ads  Pulled  $126 


Central  City,  Neb.,  Sept.  12,  1914. 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer: 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  the  best 
paper  I  know  of  to  advertise  in.  It  brings  more 
returns.  I  put  two  ads  in  your  paper  last  fall 
for  my  cockerels  and  sold  $126  worth. 

MRS.  OWEN  KAVENEY. 

Mrs.  Kaveney  raises  Barred  Rocks  and  has  adver- 
tised them  in  many  papers  for  years.  She  picks  T. 
C.  F.  as  the  best  puller  of  them  all. 


MAKE  $100  A  SEASON  IN  SPARE 
time  only  and  get  all  your  own  clothes 
free.  Easy  to  get  orders  for  men's  suits 
with  our  beautiful  samples  and  up-to- 
date  stvles.  Write  at  once  for  free  book 
of  samples  and  styles,  agents'  inside  costs 
and  retail  prices,  full  information  and  our 
big,  new  offer.  It's  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity. Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  161.  Chicago. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120  TO  Dis- 
tribute religious  literature  in  your  com- 
munity. Sixty  days'  work;  experience  not 
required;  man  or  woman;  opportunity  for 
promotion;  spare  time  may  be  used.  In- 
ternational Bible  Press,  210  Winston  Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


AGENTS— YOUR  GREATEST  OPPOR- 
tunity  to  become  permanent  representa- 
tive for  largest  manufacturers  high-grade 
soaps  and  toilet  goods.  Sure,  steady  in- 
come—$25-$75  weklv.  Hundreds  doing  it. 
Unlimited  possibilities:  fastest  sellers; 
bus'ness  good  year  round.  Particulars 
free.  Write  today  for  immediate  ap- 
pointment. E.  M.  Davis,  President,  267 
Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


MEN  WANTED— PREPARE  AS  FIRE- 
men,  brakemen.  motormen,  colored  train 
porters;  no  experience  necessary;  steady 
work.  Write  Inter  Railway,  Y  193,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer,  Omaha. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  AND  WIFE  WANT  WORK  ON 
farm;  best  of  references.  Earle  Evans, 
Nemaha.  Neb. 


AK-SAB-BEN  SPECIALS 

LADY  BARBERS  AND  MANICURIST. 
Largest  lady  shop  in  Omaha.  Neb.  316 
South  14th  St.  Basement  Paxton  Hotel 
Annex. 


POULTRY — Leghorns 

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  HENS, 
dozen,  $10.  Splendid  layers.  Jessie  Chat- 
field,   Rosevale,  Neb. 


Orplnctons 

PRICE  LIST  FREE-SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpington,  Toulouse  geese.  Ind  an 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm.  Harvard, 
Neb. 


Bhode  Island  Beds 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  $9  dozen.  Claude  Musselman, 
Lyons,  Neb. 


Guineas 

WHITE  GUINEAS.  $1.25  EACH. 
Nettie  Campbell,  Elyrla,  Neb. 

Ducks  and  Geese 

FISHEL  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS. 
$1.00  each;  $10  per  dozen.  Ida  M.  Oliver, 
Isabel,  Kan. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms.  Shenandoah,  la. 

THE  115.000  FARM  FAMILIES  WHO 
regularly  read  this  page  are  anxious  to 
buv  their  breeding  stock  early  this  year. 
A  n;ckel  a  word  a  week  is  the  cost  of 
advertising  what  you  have  to  sell. 


JJ 


LIVE  STOCK 

T^R  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WTLL 
d'sr>ose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing.  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
Th»  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old. 
weaned;  are  beautifullv  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17.  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
If  vou  wish  to  get  started  In  good  ones, 
r?nd  order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


I  HAVE  100  HEAD  TEA'"  TVG 
steers  for  sale:  also  know  of  8  or  10  loids 
of  heavy  feeders— Herefords.  Angus  and 
Shorthorns— that  I  will  help  buv  for  50 
cents  per  bead  commission.  Write  me 
•  our  wants  if  in  need  of  cattle.  Harrv  I. 
Pall.  Fairfield.  la. 


DOM 

COLLIES— ATREDALFS  —  TERRIERS. 
Send  for  list.  W.  R.  Watson.  Box  501, 
Oakland.  la. 


FEBBETS 

FERRETS-GOOD  HUNTERS  RAT- 
ters.    F.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  111. 
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Review  of  Live  5tock  Market 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGEl  SIXTEEN.) 

|  i  .  sent  writing  the  market  is  reacting 
sharply.  While  no  one,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  can  foretell  the  future  with  any 
great  desree  of  certainty,  sheep  men  are 
prepared  for  a  somewhat  lower  range 
of  prices,  although  they  do  not  expect 
that  sheep  will  go  back  to  where  they 
were  before  the  bulge.  In  other  words, 
they  are  looking  for  a  good  stiff  market, 
but  not  for  such  wild  prices  as  prevailed 
during  last  week. 

Cattle  Situation  Unchanged 

Cattle  have  been  devoid  of  especially 
new  or  interesting  features.  Receipts 
during  the  week  just  closed  were  very 
large,  in  fact  at  some  points  the  largest 
since  a  year  ago.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  heavy  runs,  prices  on  the  common 
to  medium  grades  broke  very  sharply 
at  all  market  points.  On  the  other  hand, 
strictly  good  to  choice  beef  cattle,  owing 
to  the  great  scarcity  of  that  kind  of  stock, 
remained  fully  steady.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  cattle  market  during  the 
next  few  weeks  would  be  governed  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  receipts.  With  prices 
as  high  as  they  have  been  of  late  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  break  the  market  as 
often  as  receipts  become  excessive.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  a  fair  consuming 
demand  the  market  has  shown  that  it 
can  rapidly  recuperate  whenever  receipts 
become  light. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
.^tock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Champion  Duroc  Sale 

This  is  the  last  call  for  the  sale  of 
Messrs.  Putman  &  Son  and  Lamb  Bros, 
of  Tecumseh,  Neb.,  on  October  1.  This 
is  a  sale  of  unusual  importance.  Of 
course,  the  main  feature  of  this  sale  is 
the  fact  that  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder, 
the  grand  champion  boar  at  Nebraska, 
is  going  to  be  offered  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, but  aside  from  this  we  want  to  say 
that  this  boar  is  not  the  only  attraction 
in  the  sale  by  any  means.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  herd  boar  propositions  that  are 
really  plumb  good  ones.  Among  these 
are  several  January  boars  sired  by  Grand 
Model,  the  grand  champion  boar  at  Iowa 
this  year.  These  young  boars  are  not  in 
show  shape,  but  they  are  good,  big, 
strong,  smooth,  rugged  fellows,  extra 
heavy  boned,  right  up  on  their  feet,  and 
the  kind  that  will  go  out  and  do  good, 
hard  service  and  be  show  prospects  for 
next  year.  Other  attractions  are  Succes- 
sor, a  son  of  Advancer  No.  1  and  out  of 
almost  a  full  sister  to  Model  Queen, 
champion  sow  of  1910.  There  are  two 
extra  good  senior  yearling  boars,  both 
sired -by  Put's  Top  Colonel,  and  a  junior 
yearling  boar  by  Chief  Stelect  that  is  a 
plumb  good  one  from  end  to  end.  In  fact, 
this  junior  yearling  boar  is  an  unusually 
good  prospect,  with  good  size  and  plenty 
of  style  and  quality.  There  are  also  two 
right  good  January  boars  sired  by  Won- 
der Colonel  and  out  of  a  Crimson  Wonder 
Again  dam.  One  of  the  really  good  spring 
pigs  is  by  a  Chief  Select  boar  and  out  of 
a  Colonel  Gano  bred  dam.  In  the  sow" 
line,  there  are  five  sows  bred  to  Watts' 
Model  Again,  a  grand  young  boar  sired 
by  Watts'  Model,  that  has  every  right 
to  take  rank  as  one  of  the  great  sires  of 
the  breed.  These  are  all  tried  sows,  and 
among  them  are  several  that  are  just 
simply  good  enough  to  go  into  any  man's 
herd— big,  smooth,  heavy  boned,  roomy, 
just  the  kind  we  are  striving  to  breed. 
Several  choice  young  sows  will  also  be 
sold  with  a  breeding  privilege  to  this 
boar.  There  will  also  be  three  fall  sows 
and  three  early  spring  gilts  sired  by 
Grand  Model,  the  grand  champion  boar  at 
Iowa.  Three  sows  will  be  sold  bred  to 
Echo's  Crimson  Wonder,  the  grnnd  cham- 
pion boar  at  Nebraska  this  year.  Here 
is  a  blending  of  blood  lines  that  will  not 
bo  duplicated  In  any  other  sale  in  the 
United  States  this  year.  Mr.  Duroc 
breeder,  if  you  want  a  boar  or  a  good  sow 
or  two,  here  is  a  mighty  good  time  to  get 
busy,  for  you  will  travel  a  long  way  and 
spend  a  lot  of  railroad  fare  before  you 
will  find  a  better  opportunity  than  this 
sale  to  get  some  really  high  claps  stuff. 
Make  arran,"ernenls  to  attend  this  sale. 
If  you  cannot  do  so.  send  your  bids  to  O. 
E.  Hnll  of  this  paper,  and  they  will  tie 
carefully  looked  after. 

IMiroc  Honrs  for  8al<> 

Wo  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
leaders  to  the  ad vcrtlnement  beginning  In 
this  Issue  of  A.  It.  Rarnes  of  Petersburg. 
N'eb  Mr.  Hn rn«»s  Is  offering  a  few  fall 
boars  and  a  choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for 


THE    ABOVE    REPRESENTS  THE 
in  the  Duroc-Jersey  sale  of  Robert 
where  in  this  issue. 


TYPE  OF  BOARS  TO  RE  OFFERED 
Young  of  Cook,  Neb.    See  his  ad  else- 


sale.  These  boars  are  sired  bv  Relic's 
Cumson  Wonder,  Colonel  Chief  B  &  L.'s 
Wonder.  Belle's  Big  Wonder  ;ind  Golden 
Model  4th,  and  they  are  out  of  Crimson 
Wonder  bred  dams.  Mr.  Rarnes  is  pricing 
these  hogs  worth  the  money.  He  is 
crowded  for  room  and  feels  the  necessity 
o:  moving  them  at  once.  He  has  one  of 
the  very  best  herds  in  northern  Nebraska 
— a  herd  that  has  been  intensely  Crimson 
Wonder  bred  for  years.  You  ran  abso- 
lutely depend  that  he  will  treat  you  right 
and  give  you  value  received.  Write  him 
for  further  particulars,  mentioning  the 
Twentieth  Centurv  Farmer. 

Friesland  Farm  Holsteins 

Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  room  200  Bee  building. 
Omaha.  Neb.,  proprietor  of  Friesland 
Farm  Holsteins,  has  a  few  choice  indi- 
viduals that  he  is  offering  for  sale  at  this 
time,  both  in  the  line  of  bulls  and  fe- 
males—particularly bulls.  He  has  a  num- 
ber of  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna 
that  should  be  readily  picked  up  by  any- 
body wanting  a  first  class  young  bull. 
As  will  be  remembered,  Kalmuck  Sky- 
lark Johanna  is  the  oldest  son  of  the 
world's  famous  producing  cow,  Katy 
Gerben.  This  bull  was  sired  by  Sarcastic 
Lad,  the  grand  champion  bull  at  the 
world's  fair,  St.  Louis,  being  the  same 
line  of  breeding  that  produced  Colantha 
.Ith's  Johanna,  for  several  years  a  world's 
record  cow  for  a  year's  production,  the 
record  being  over  27,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  1,247  pounds  of  butter  in  3R5  days. 
These  young  bulls  are  well  marked,  splen- 
did dairy  type,  excellent  quality  and  with 
the  splendid  ancestry  behind  them  they 
are  bound  to  make  good  as  breeders.  If 
vou  are  going  to  be  in  the  market  for  a 
bull  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  advising 
you'  to  write  to  Dr.  Davis,  because  un- 
ouestionably  he  has  one  of  the  very  best 
herds  of  Holstein  cattle  in  the  west.  No 
man  could  be  more  exacting  in  the  matter 
of  the  selecting  of  his  breeding  stock  than 
Dr.  Davis  has  been.  As  a  result  of  this 
discrimination  he  has  brought  his  herd 
up  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  that 
should  commend  it  to  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  anyone  wanting  some  first 
cla-s  cattle.  These  bulls  are  being  priced 
well  worth  the  money  and  we  trust  that 
any  one  of  our  readers  who  is  in  the 
market  will  write  him  for  further  par- 
ticulars, mentioning  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer. 

Young  Sells  October  2 

On  October  2.  the  day  following  the 
Putman  &  Son  and  Lamb  Bros,  sale  at 
Tecumseh,  Neb.,  Robert  Young  of  Cook, 
Neb.,  will  hold  his  annual  sale  at  his 
farm,  midway  between  Cook  and  Tecum- 
seh at  which  time  he  will  put  up  a  splen- 
did' offering  of  Duroc-Jersey  sows  and 
gilts  and  Duroc  boars  that  are  worthy  ot 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  anyone 
wanting  some  really  first-class  hogs.  Tins 
is  without  question  the  best  offering  Mr. 
Young  has  ever  made.  It  will  consist  or 
four  fall  boars,  sixteen  spring  boars, 
eight  spring  gilts  and  twelve  young  sows 
with  litters  at  side  or  right  close  up  to 
farrowing  time.  The  boars  in  service  in 
this  herd  are  Model  King,  a  son  of  Valley 
King;  Nebraska  Model  by  Iowa  Model; 
and  Gano  Wonder,  by  the  celebrated  Col- 
onel Gano.  Here  are  three  boars  that 
carry  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed, 
are  excellent  individuals  themselves 
and  are  proving  unusuallv  strong  breed- 
ers, as  will  be  seen  by  their  get  in  this 
sale.  The  fall  boars  are  big,  strong, 
rugged  fellows,  and  among  them  are  a 
couple  that  are  good  enough  to  go  into 
anybody's  herd.  The  spring  boars  are  an 
unusually  uniform  lot  and  will  have  all 
the  size  that  could  be  asked  for  by  sale 
day,  age  considered.  The  bred  sows  and 
the  sows  with  litters  should  meet  with 
favor,  for  they  are  a  splendid  lot  of 
choice  young  sows.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  we  saw  several  litters  here,  great, 
big  rugged  fellows,  nine  or  ten  in  a  litter, 
just  the  kind  that  will  make  a  hat  full 
of  money  for  the  buyer.  When  you  buy  a 
sow  with  nine  or  ten  good,  big,  strong 
pigs,  you  are  eliminating  the  chance  of 
losing  the  sow  and  litter  at  farrowing 
time.  We  repeat  again,  that  we  think 
here  is  a  mighty  good  place  to  get  In. 
These  sows  are  sired  mostly  by  Model 
King  and  Nebraska  Model,  both  sons  of 
Champion  boars.  They  are  bred  to  Gano 
Wonder  a  splendid  son  of  Colonel  Gano 
Make  arrangements  to  attend  this  sale. 


Or  better,  make  arrangements  to  attend 
the  sale  the  day  before  and  also  this  sale. 
There  never  was  a  better  time  to  get  into 
the  hog  business  than  right  at  this  time. 
Market  prices  on  hogs  are  high,  and 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  be  high. 
This  means  good  prices  for  breeding 
stock,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  offer- 
ing that  you  want,  and  you  are  unable  to 
attend,  send  your  bid  to  G.  E.  Hall  of 
this  paper  at  Tecumseh,  Neb.,  on  October 
1,  and  it  will  be  carefully  looked  after. 
Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writting  for  catalogue. 


Great  Duroc  Offering 

One  of  the  most  important  Duroc  sales 
to  be  held  in  the  west  this  season  will  be 
that  of  R.  Widle  &  Son  of  Genoa,  Neb., 
on  October  13.  This  sale  is  important  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
hogs  going  into  this  sale  are  practically 
every  one  of  their  own  breeding,  and  the 
immediate  results  of  years  of  labor  by 
this  well  known  firm  to  bring  their  herd 
to  a  high  standard  of  perfection.  In  the 
second  place,  this  offering  will  contain  a 
number  of  individuals  that  should  be 
eagerly  sought  after  by  breeders  all  over 
the  country.  A  number  of  them  are  in- 
cluded in  their  show  herd  that  is  making 
such  sensational  winnings  all  over  the 
leading  show  circuit  of  the  country.  This 
is  not  the  first  year  that  they  have  been 
able  to  go  out  and  make  such  strong  win- 
nings in  competition  with  the  best  herds 
in  the  country.  The  nice  part  of  it  is,  as 
we  said  above,  that  the  hogs  they  are 
showing  are  practically  all  of  their  own 
production.  Their  offering  this  year  will 
be  largely  sired  by  their  leading  herd 
boar.  Critic  B,  the  grand  champion  boar 
at  Nebraska  in  1912.  In  looking  over  this 
offering  a  short  time  ago  we  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  unusual  stretch,  bone, 
smoothness,  size  and  quality  that  perme- 
ates this  herd  all  through.  It  certainly 
goes  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  any  breeder  who  has  a  definite  idea 
of  the  type  of  hog  which  he  desires  to 
produce  and  has  the  tenacity  to  follow 
that  idea  to  its  culmination.  The  offer- 
ing will  consist  of  ten  fall  boars,  twenty 
spring  boars,  ten  fall  gilts  and  five  spring 
gilts,  forty-five  head  in  all.  The  entire 
offering,  with  the  exception  of  five  head, 
are  sired  by  Clitic  B.  Besides  the  Critic 
B.  stuff,  there  are  two  fall  boars  by  Val- 
ley Colonel  by  Prince  of  Colonels.  These 
boars  are  out  of  a  full  sister  to  Colonel 
Gano.  There  are  also  four  spring  boars, 
one  by  Invincible  Chief  out  of  a  Golden 
Model  15th  dam,  and  three  by  Dusty 
Colonel  and  out  of  a  Dusty  Critic  dam. 
The  Critic  B.  pigs  are  out  of  sows  sired 
by  Prince  of  Colonels,  Belle's  Crimson 
Wonder,  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder,  Wal- 
lace's Wonder,  Lincoln  Chief,  B.  &  L's. 
Wonder,  Crimson  Wonder  Again  and 
King  the  Colonel.  At  the  Nebraska  State 
fair  Messrs.  Widle  &  Son  won  thirty-one 
ribbons,  including  one  championship.  At 
the  Kansas  state  fair  they  won  twenty- 
eight  ribbons,  including  six  firsts,  three 


championships  and  one  grand  champioi- 
ship.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  strlctl, 
first-class  herd  boar  or  a  sow  or  gilt  thai 
will  materially  add  to  the  quality  of  youi 
herd,  you  can  make  no  mistake  in  attend- 
ing this  sale.  Get  in  touch  with  this  fin. 
at  once  and  have  them  piuce  you  on  their 
mailing  list  for  catalogue.  Make  arrange- 
ments to  be  present  on  sale  day,  and  in 
case  you  cannot  do  so,  if  you  will  senti 
your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of  this  paper  the 
will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  proper  man 
ner.  Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  (Vi - 
tury  Farmer  when  writing. 


5ale  Dates 


Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside 
Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
March  1— Harry  Tidrick,  Windatde,  Neb. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

October  17— Henry     Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Senoa 
Neb. 

October  23— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb 
October  31— Robert  Leisey.  Wisner,  Neb 
November   5— Harry   Tidrick,  Winside. 
Neb. 

November  11— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cret- 
ton,  Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Car]---.ter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Win- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Nel' 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisnei 
Neb. 

February  5—  H<»nry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa. 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion.  Neb 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg. 

Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  fclndsaj 
Neb. 

FebruaVy  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  15—  S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb 
February  16— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb 
February    17— C.    E.    Peterson,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  18— J.  E,  Hensley,  Central 
City.  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
Clarks,  Neb. 

February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 

February  23— F.  A,  Lemmermajn,  Crers- 
ton.  Neb. 

February  24 — L.  J.  Kuzel,  HoweHs,  Neb 
February  26— C.  A.  Freiday.  Rising  City. 
Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick.  Windsrde,  Nel' 
March  12—  Edgar  Taylor,' Plainview,  Neb 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

October  19  and  20,  1914— H.  C.  GUssman, 
Station  B,  Omaha.    Sale  at  South  Omaha. 
Shorthorns 

October  29— Rapp  Bros.,  St.  Edward. 
Neb. 

December  5— C.  A.   Saunders,  Manilla. 
Ia..  sale  at  South  Omaha. 
December  8— H.   H.   Kuper,  Humboldt, 

FOB  SALE — Imported 
Buttar  Bam  A.  S.  A. 
219369.  Sired  our  high- 
est selling  rams,  3  sea- 
;  sons.  Price  $20.  Year- 
;  lings  and  twos,  actual 
■weights  160  to  240  lbs  : 
also  priced  down  to  sell. 
All  registered  Shop- 
shires. 

C.  W.  CHANDLER,  Kellerton,  IOwa. 

SWEET   CLOVES  SEES  WANTED 

Pay  highest  market  price.  Send  sample  of  what 
you  have  to  offer,  advising  amount.  If  not  threshed, 
let  us  know  how  much  you  expect  to  have  for  sale. 
Write  us  before  you  sell. 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  COMPANY,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


WE  A  I  Til  IN  INVENTIONS.  Patent  your 
TV  CAL  1  ll  ideas.  Send  lor  our  Free  Book. 
—————   and  advice  HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 

St'ES  &  CO.  Attys.  539  7th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STOP  HOG  DISEASES 


Here's  a  device  that's  the  greatest  safeguard  against  the  deadly 
hogdiseasesthatannually  wipeout  thousands  of  nogs.  No  matter 
how  large  or  small  your  herd,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  the 

STAR    HOG  OILER 

This  machine  is  the  only  one  that  measures  the  oil  out  to  the  hopr— 
no  Waste,  nothing  like  it  for  economy.  Just  place  the  "STAR"  in 
your  hog  lot,  the  herd  will  take  to  it  right  off.  No  bother— no 
trouble.  The  machine  is  always  ready  for  use— always  nets  as  a 
disinfectant  against  the  hog  diseases.  Positively  removes  lice, 
cures  mange  and  scurvy.  Uses  crude  oil  or  "STAR"  Medicated 
Oil.  works  anywhere  and  everywhere — hottest  and  coldest  weather 
— can't  clog — lasts  for  years. 

—THIS  AO  WORTH  50  CENTS — 
Clip  this  nd  and  take  it  to  your  dealer.   Ho  will  allow  you  o  60  cent 
discount  on  tho  machine,  providing  you  bring  this  ad  With  you. 
Accept  NO  other.   If  your  dealer  can't  furnish  tho  "STAR"  Hog 
Oiler  Write  ua  for  circular  and  prices.   Dont  delay— by 
having  a  "STAR"  Hog  Oiler  your  herd  will  be  greatly  pro- 
tected against  many  diseases— take  on  fat  quickly  and  thus 
bring  you  bigger  and  surer  profits.  Got  tho  "STAR"  today. 


STARBUCK  MFG. 

PEORIA.  ILLINOIS. 


CO. 


Prize  Winning  Durocs 


! 


30  Boars  auction  15  Sows  I 

   • 

Genoa,  Neb.,  October  13,  1914  I 

40  Head  Sired  by  Critic  B,  Champion  Boar  at  Nebraska,  1912.  « 
31  Ribbons  Won  at  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  28 

at  Kansas  State  Fair,  including  Four  Champions  g 
and  1  Grand  Champion. 

This  offering  will  consist  of  10  fall  boars,  20  spring  boars,  10  g 

fall  gilts  and  5  spring  gilts.    Included  in  the  offering  will  be  quite  I 

a  number  of  our  SHOW  HERD.    It  will,  in  a  large  measure,  be  a  | 

CRITIC  B  offering,  all  but  5  head  being  sired  by  this  great  boar.  • 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a  herd  boar  or  a  few  choice  young  1 

sows.    We  are  not  putting  a  poor  individual  in  the  sale.    Catalogs  1 

are  ready.  9 

R.  WIDLE  &  SON,  | 

Genoa,  Neb.  1 


Auct.,  Col.  E.  Z.  Russell. 
Fieldman,  G.  E.  Hall. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading  character  by  Col  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  31st.  Modtel  Gano,  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.      QVS  KEUEQEE,  Beemer,  Neb. 


BOARS!      BOARS!  BOARS! 

Several  fall  boars  and  a  few  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  BELLE'S 
CRIMSON  WONDER,  COL.  CHIEF,  GOLDEN  MODEL  4th  and  BELLE'S  BIG 
WONDER,  out  of  Crimson  Wonder  bred  dams.  I  am  offering  these  boars  at 
bedrock  prices  for  quick  sale.    A.  B.  BAKKES,  Petersburg,  Neb.  

IMMUNED   DUROG  BOARS. 

I  am  offering  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars  for  sale, 
largely  of  Crimson  Wonder  and  Golden  Modlel  breeding.  They  are  the  best  lot  I 
have  'ever  offered  and  are  being  priced  worth   the  money  _ 

E.  R.  DANIELSON,  Osceola.  Neb. 

DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar.  I  have  one  of  the  strongest  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  in  the 
west    They  are  big.  grow  thy.  fellows,  ready  for  service.  L|M,«ed/1,^*;>  Neb 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 

Are  you  on  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
want.  I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Proud  Wonder  Jr.  and  other,  top  boars 
of  the  breed.  L.  J.  KTJZEX,,  CLARKSON,  NEB. 

DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Prices  right.   See  me  at  Nebraska  State  Fair.    C.  E.  PETEESON,  Genoa,  Neb. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

55  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.   Prices  reasonable. 

F.  E.  MERRTCK,  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  offering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row ;  by  H.  K.'s  Wonder,  Muncle  Col,  Col  2d, 
Golden  Model  31st,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.     Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHL""OOS.  Pilger,  Neb. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  for  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.  Priced  to  sell.  Red  Polls  of  all 
age?.     Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAS,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


CESAB'S  DUKOCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  by  Cedar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good    Write  me  your  wants. 

P.  P.  CEDAR,  GENOA.  NEB. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROC  BOARS. 

I  have  the  best  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale  that 
I  have  ever  produced.  Sired  by  A.  A.'s  Model  and 
Beauty's  Wonder.  A  combination  of  the  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Golden  Model  blood  lines.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  A.   A.   Hekrdle,   Stanton.  Neb. 


35  TOP  BOARS 

35  extra  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Sensation  Wonder  2nd,  Golden  Model  4th.  Golden 
Model  31st.  Prince  Munlce.  Col.  and  others.  They 
have  all  been  given  the  double  treatment.  Prices 
reasonable.     ED.   M.   KERN.  Stanton,  Neb. 


MR.  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They  are 
the  big,  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  and 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FORBES,  Plalnvlew,  Neb. 


HENSLEY'S  DUROCS 

30  spring  boars  for  sale:  sired  by  Golden  Model 

36,  Golden  Mode!  4th.  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  Col. 
Chief  and  others.  The  big,  heavy  boned  kind.  Write 
me  your  wants.    J.  E.  HENSLY,  Central  City,  Neb. 


KANE'S  DUROCS 


A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
„j1I.    Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  Chief  and  out  of 
sows  with   top  blood   lines.     I   will   guarantee  t 
please  you.  D.  W.   KANE.   Wisner.  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  sprinsr  boars  for  sale.  Tf 
you  are  looking  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  They  are  out  of  prize-winninsr  sir<»s 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
when  you  want  it,  place  an  ad.  in  the 
Market     Place     of    Twentieth  Century 

Ffi  rmer. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Polandi-China  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired  bv 
Smooth  Big  Bone,  Co'iimbus  Again  and  Expansion  Again.  These  boats  have 
been  grown  right.  They  are  big  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bone.  For  particulars 
write  O.  J.  aEcCUX.I>OTJGrH,  CLABES,  NEB. 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  choice  lot    of  Poland-China  spring  males  for 

sale.    Sired  by  Blue  Valley  Oak.  They  are  the  big 

kind,  with  quality.     Everything  immune.  Prices 

reasonable  JOHN  NAIMAN,  Alexandria,  X<=b 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

60  spring  pigs  by  Longfellow's  Pre- 
mier, Autocrat  and  others.  They  have 
plenty  of  size,  stretch  and  bone.  Prices 
reasonable. 

GEO.  PORTER.  STANTON.  NEB. 


Grand  Champion  Duroc  Sale 

AT 

Tecumseh,  Neb.,  Oct.  1,'14 
25  Boars        1 5  Sows 

Attractions:  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder,  champion  boar  at  Ne- 
braska, 1914.  Successor  by  Advance  No.  1.  Puts'  Royal  and 
Wonder  Col.,  two  great  yearling  boars  by  Puts'  Top  Col.,  Wolf  Creak 
Chief  by  Chief  Select.  Fine  December  and  January  boars  by  Grand, 
Model,  champion  boar  at  Iowa,  1914.  Also  five  sows  sired  by  this 
boar  and  bred  to  Echo's  Crimson  Wonder,  champion  boar  at  Ne- 
braska. Five  sows  bred  to  Watt's  Model  Again,  one  of  the  best  young 
boars  in  the  west.  Also  five  sold  with  breeding  privilege.  This  wilk 
be  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  of  the  season  to  get  a  gen- 
uine herd  header  of  champion  blood  lines.  No  sale  this  year  will 
contain  more  real  herd  boar  material.    Write  for  catalog  at  once  to 


Auct.,  Col.  N.  G.  KRASHEL, 
Fieldman,  G.  E.  HALL. 


W.  M.  PUTMAN  &  SON 
or  LAMB  BROS., 
Tecumseh,  Neb. 


Young's  Duroc  Offering 

40  Head  of  Top  Duroc-Jersey 
Boars  and  Sows  to  Be  Sold 
at  the  Farm,  Midway  Between 

COOK  AND  TECUMSEH,  NEB. 

ON  OCTOBER  2, 1914 

This  offering  will  consist  of  4  fall  boars,  16  spring- 
boars,  12  sows  with  litters  at  side  or  close  to  farrowing, 
and  8  spring  gilts.  The  offering  is  sired  mostly  by 
Model  King  by  Valley  King,  champion  boar  at  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa;  Nebraska  Model  by  Iowa  Model, 
champion  boar  at  St.  Joe,  and  Gano  Wonder  by  Col. 
Grano.  These  three  splendid  boars  have  proven  their 
worth  as  breeders.  TheSr  get  in  this  sale  constitutes 
the  best  offering  I  have  ever  seen  offered  for  sale. 
There  are  several  choice  herd  boar  prospects  included. 
They  are  a  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  lot,  right  up  on 
their  feet.  This  is  also  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
get  some  big,  roomy  young  sows  with  big  litters  or 
ready  to  farrow.  The  sows  are  bred  mostly  to  Gano 
Wonder,  one  of  the  best  breeding  sons  of  Col.  Gano. 

Auct.— Col.  O.  W.  Putnian.      ROBERT  YOUNG, 
Fieldman— C.  E.  Hall.  Cook,  Neb. 

This  sale  will  be  held  the  day  following  the  sale  of  Putman 
&  Sons  and  Lamb  Bros.,  at  Tecumseh,  Neb.,  on  Oct.  1.  Arrange 
to  attend  both  sales. 


AYRSHIRES 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Success.    Can  aiso  spare  a  few  females. 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  west.  Several  choice  young  bulls 
LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

 PERCHERON  HORSES  

At  ordinary  prices,  farm-raised  registered  Percheron  studs — 1.  2, 
3  and  4  years  old.  Kind  disposition  because  well  cared  for.  You 
would  admire  their  big  bone  tirtst,  then  their  immense  weights,  be- 
cause they  are  developing  big  like  their  imported  tires  and  dams. 
And  you  will  receive  true  old-fashioned  hospitality  on  your  visit  at 
Fred  Chandler's  Percheron  Farm.  .Inst  east  of  Omaha. 
FTfcED    CHANDLER,    Koute    7,    CEAEITON,  IOWA. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale:  sired  by  De 
Kalb's  Kins  100.  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
are  very  growthy,  ana  all  priced  to  sell.  Also 
have  Aryshire  bull  calf  for  sale. 

WILLIAM   PAMP.    Benson.  Neb. 


FISHER'S  HAMP  SHIRES 

25  fall  boars  and  25  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired 
ny  Winside  Star,  Fisher's  King  5th.  Tatro's  Mes. 
s?nger  and   Paulsen's  Choice.    Prices  reasonable. 

ROY  FISHER.  Winside.  Neb. 
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An  Entirely  New  Edition 

OF  OUR 

EUROPEAN 

WAR 

24  p»i«i  ATLAS  2*t*s<* 

"World's  Greatest  War" 


Just  Off  the  Press 


GERMAN  SOLDIER. 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

"WORLD'S  GREATEST  WAR" 

THIS  ATLAS  IS  NEW  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 
It  is  the  Only  Complete  War  Atlas  in  Print 
It  Covers  the  Whole  European  War  Situation 

Text— It  Contains 

Portraits  of  Royal  Families; 

Their  history  and  relationship. 

Grandchildren  of  Queen  Victoria. 

What  Europe  pays  its  King  each  year. 

Views  of  liege,  Dinant,  Namur,  the 

Mouse  Valley  and  Alsace  borderland; 

Also  of  the  battlefield  at  Waterloo. 

Short  history  of  each  nation  at  war 

List  of  World's  Greatest  Battles  with 

dates,  contestants,  losses,  etc. 

List  of  World's  Greatest  Wars,  their 

causes,  costs  and  results. 

Tables  of  what  ten  great  wars  have  cost 

humanity. 

"Who  is  Who"  in  this  War  with  Por- 
traits of  all  the  Noted  Leaders. 
Pictures  of  soldiers  of  each  nation 
showing  dress,  guns,  equipment,  etc. 
Shows  different  types  of  war  vessels 
with  description  of  each. 
A  photograph  of  each  type  of  war  bal- 
loon, aeroplane  or  dirigible  also  shows 
motor  cannon  for  fighting  airships. 
A  list  of  fortified  towns  in  Europe. 
A  Complete  List  of  all  Cities  and  Towns  in  War 
Zone  with  Pronunciation  and  Population  Index. 
Size  12xlfl  in.     24  Pages. 


Has  Complete  List  of  Cities  in 
War  Zone  With  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Population 


BELGIAN  SOLDIER 


RUSSIAN 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

"WORLD'S  GREATEST  WAR" 
Maps — It  Contains 

Every  map  in  this  new  atlas  is  made 
from  new  plates  just  engraved  and  are 
guaranteed  correct  in  every  detail.  The 
coloring  in  the  maps  is  clear  and  beauti- 
ful and  each  map  shows  five  colors.  Most 
maps  are  15x20  inches  in  size;  some  are 
9x13  inches  and  others  7x9  inches.  We 
have  absolutely  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete set  of  map  plates  in  print. 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  EUROPE 
2-PAGE  MAP  OP  THE  WORLD 

(shows  ^Russian  Empire  complete 
in  one  stretch). 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  CENTRAL 
EUROPE  (The  War  Zone). 
This  map  was  made  especially  to 
show  the  theatre  of  war.    All  for- 
tified towns  are  marked  in  red. 
Even  the  smallest  towns  are  shown. 
This  map  is  21x14  inches  and  is  the 
only  one  of  its  hind  in  print. 

Large  clear  colored  maps  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Servia,  Romania,  Montenegro,  Turky,  Albania,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  1'rance. 

A  large  special  map  of  Eastern  Asia  snowing 
China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  This  is  a  new 
map  and  is  important  at  this  time. 

A  large  page  size  map  showing  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  different  European  Powers  com- 
pared to  States  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
very  wonderful  map. 

Size  12x16  in.     24  Pages. 


Send  25  Cents  for  the  War  Atlas 

and  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  Three  Months 

If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  we  will  extend  your  subscription  THREE  MONTHS 

address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  qmaha 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM 


There  Is  a  Difference  in  Tobaccos 

Tuxedo  is  the  Mildest,  Sweetest,  Most 
Pleasant  Smoke  in  the  World,  Because — 

First— No  one  but  the  makers  of  Tuxedo  is 
willing  to  spend  the  money  necessary  to  buy 
the  mildest,  choicest,  most  thoroughly  aged, 
selected  Burley  tobacco. 

Second — No  one  but  the  makers  of  Tuxedo 
knows  how  to  treat  this  Burley  tobacco  so 
that  every  bit  of  pleasantness  and  goodness 
remains  in  the  tobacco  and  every  bit  of  un- 
pleasantness and  harshness  is  taken  out. 

STu/xedo 

^Sid^  The  Perfect  Pine  Tobacco 


STEFANSSON 


V.  Stefansson,  the  famous  ex- 
plorer, who  has  recently  discover- 
ed a  tribe  of  blond  Esquimaux  in 
the  arctic  regions  of  Northwestern 
Canada,  seys: 

"Tuxedo  is  mild,  cool  and 
soothing- — just  the  sort  of  tobacco 
I  need.  Tuxedo  goes  with  me 
■wherever  Z  go." 


WILLIAM  B.  WATTS 

William  B.  Watts,  for  27  years 
Chief  of  the  Detective  Bureau  of 
Boston,  and  now  head  of  the 
Watts  Detective  Agency,  of  Bos- 
ton, says: 

"I  find  Tuxedo  to  he  a  brand 
that  particularly  suits  my  taste, 
and  X  will  continue  to  use  it  in 
the  future,  as  Z  have  done  in  the 
past." 


HENRY  REUTERDAHL 

Henry  Reutherdahl,  famous 
naval  artist  and'  expert  on  naval 
construction,  says: 

"You've  got  to  smoke  while 
painting  out  of  doors  in  winter — 
it  helps  you  to  keep  warm.  And 
a  pipeful  of  pure,  mild  Tuxedo 
tobacco  makes  one  forget  the  cold, 
and  the  paint  flows  more  freely." 


Tuxedo  was  born  in  1904.  Its  first  imitator 
appeared  two  years  later.  Since  then  a  host 
of  imitations  have  been  born,  and  are  clamor- 
ing for  your  patronage. 

No  imitation  is  ever  as  good  as  the  original 

No  amount  of  advertising,  no  amount  of  blus- 
ter and  bluff,  can  ever  make  an  imitation  to- 
bacco as  good  as  Tuxedo. 

If  you  are  not  a  pipe  smoker,  yon  are  denying  yourself 
the  greatest  smoking  pleasure  known  to  man.  One  week 
of  Tuxedo  will  give  you  more  enjoyment  than  you  have 
ever  had— and  at  the  end  of  the  week  your  nerves  will 
be  better  and  your  general  health  will  have  improved. 
Try  Tuxedo  this  week! 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  1  flp  Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined  r  • 
tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  Uu     with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  .  Ob 

In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


GEORGE  F.  SLOSSON 

George  F.  Slosson,  world- 
famous  billiard  expert,  says: 

"The  one  fine,  sweet,  natural 
pipe  tobacco  on  the  market — that's 
Tuxedo.    Never  burns  or  toites." 


GEO.  RANDOLPH  CHESTER 

George  Randolph  Chester,  fam- 
ous author  of  the  "Wallingford" 
stories.  Hays 

''Why  shouldn't  a  man  he  will- 
ing to  recommend  a  tobacco  which 
gives  as  cool,  sweet  and  satisfy- 
ing a  smoke  as  Tuexdo?" 


Illustrations 
are  about  ont' 
half  size  of 
real  packages* 


J.  N.  MARCHAND 

J.  N.  Marchandt  the  illustrator, 
whose  "Western  Types"  have 
made  him  famous,  says: 

"Fill  my  pipe  with  Tuxedo  and 
I'm  content.  You  can't  beat  Tux- 
edo for  mildness  and  purity." 
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What  is  the  Matter  With  Our  Rural  Schools? 

L  Notwithstanding  Improved  Rural  Conditions,  There  is  a  Spirit  of  Unrest  in  Country  Life 


Editor's  Note — What  is  the  matter  with  our  rural  schools?  This 
is  a  question  that  has  heen  agitating  farmers  and  school  men  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  only  thing  upon  which  they  seem  able  to  agree 
is  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong.  As  to  the  root  of  the  trou- 
ble, its  cause,  symptoms  and  the  remedies  to  be  applied,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion,  each  looking  at  the  subject  from  his  own  view- 
point and  in  many  cases  able  to  see  but  one  side  of  the  matter. 

For  the  last  year  and  more  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  been 
seeking  a  man  to  investigate  this  subject  in  a  broad,  impartial  manner; 
one  whose  character  and  experience  would  fit  him  to  look  into  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  schoolmaster,  and  who  could 
set  before  our  readers  every  phase  of  the  case  in  a  clear,  concise  man- 
ner, offering  practical  and  helpful  suggestions  regarding  the  solution  of 


this  great  problem — perhaps  the  gravest  problem  in  rural  lie  today 

In  Mr  Ben  F.  Robinson  we  believe  we  have  found  the  man  we  sought. 
A  farmer  boy  himself,  having  received  his  education  in  the  rural  schools 
of  our  country  and  having  taught  in  the  rural  schools  for  many  years  now 
a  teacher,  but  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the  rural' students 
and  understanding  and  appreciating  the  difficulties  and  problems  to  be 
met,  he  has  given  much  thought  to  this  subject  for  many  years  In  this 
issue  we  publish  the  first  of  his  articles.  We  hope  our  readers  will  give 
these  articles  careful  consideration  and  much  thought,  as  we  believe  Mr 
Robinson  has  a  message  which  will  prove  helpful  to  the  farmer  who  is 
too  engrossed  in  business  to  give  the  matter  the  time  and  study  'that  Mr 
Robinson  has  given.  As  you  will  note,  he  delves  deep,  going  back  to  the 
foundations  of  the  social  structure,  whose  needs  the  rural  school  is  de- 
signed to  serve.. 


HIS  is  indeed  a  wonderful  age  for 
&  fl  ^       country  life.     In  a  material  wray 
the  statement  seems  to  demand  no 
proof.     It  is  interesting,  however, 
to  note  even  briefly  some  things 
that  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
'  velopment  of  sucn  an  age. 
A  few  decades  ago  the  farmer  plowed  his 
field  with  a  walking  plow,  drawn  by  two  horses; 
scattered  the  seed  by  hand  as  he  walked  to  and 
fro  across  the  field;  reaped  the  grain  with  the 
cradle  and  pounded  it  out  with  a  flail.  Today 
he  uses  the  gang  plow;  sows  the  seed  with  the 
broadcast  seeder,  cuts  many  acres  a  day  with  his 
self-binder  and  acts  merely  as  an  overseer  while 
the  steam  thresher   and   its   crew   deliver  the 
harvest  to  his  granaries. 

Not  long  since  the  country  lad  cultivated  the 
corn  with  one  horse  hitched  to  the  double  shovel, 
making  one  row  at  a  "round."  Nov/  he  drives 
two  teams  to  the  modern  plow  and  does  four 
times  as  much. 

So  one  might  continue  at  length  to  show 
how  the  marvelous  improvements  in  machinery 
have  lightened  the  burden  of  the  farmer  and 
contributed  to  his  prosperity. 

When  husking  corn  on  the  frosty  November 
mornings  twenty-five  years  ago  the  farmer 
thought  but  little  of  the  selection  of  seed  and 
care  in  the  breeding  of  corn.  This  fall  he  will 
exercise  the  utmost  care.  Every  seed  ear  must 
be  sound  as  a  dollar,  well  formed  and  well 
filled.  For  the  farmer  is  a  student.  He  knows 
that  land  is  too  high  and  its  products  too  val- 
uable for  him  to  take  any  chances  on  poor  seed. 

The  older  ones  of  us  remember  that  when 
as  boys  plowing  the  rich  soil  of  the  Missouri 
valley  we  thought  little  about  soil  fertility  or 
the  rotation  of  crops  as  a  means  of  preserving 
it.  To  us  as  men  comes  the  soil  survey  bulle- 
tin and  maps  naming  and  describing  many  dis- 
tinct types  of  soil  as  found  in  a  single  state. 
And  the  inoculation  of  soil  with  bacteria  by 
fertility-restoring  crops  seems  like  a  fairy  tale. 

Means  of  communication  have  changed. 
Years  ago  the  farmer  roamed  over  half  a  town- 
ship hunting  help  for  threshing  or  shelling. 
Now  a  few  minutes  at  the  telephone  after  sup- 
per fixes  all  the  details  for  'swapping  work." 
Or.  suppose  the  binder  breaks  down.  The  old 
system  demanded  that  the  farmer  leave  the  ma- 
chine in  the  field,  hitch  up  and  drive  several 


miles  for  the  needed  repairs.  Now  he  'phones 
the  dealer,  who  covers  the  distance  in  his  car 
and  adjusts  things,  while  the  farmer  rests  his 
team  and  the  hired  man  takes  another  drink  (of 
"water.)  Or  he  goes  for  the  repairs  in  his  own. 
machine. 

How  has  the  farmer's  wife  fared?     At  one 
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time  she  strained  the  milk  into  crocks,  waited 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  cream  to  rise,  churned 
by  hand  aud  sent  the  butter  to  town  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  carefully  packed  away  in  a  market 
basket,  to  be  traded  out  at  the  store.  Not  so 
now,  for  the  cream  is  immediately  separated 
and  taken  at  regular  intervals  to  the  station, 
where  its  value  is  received  in  cash.  Other 
menial  tasks  that  .only  a  short  time  since  seemed 
like  drudgery  are  now  comparatively  easy,  so 
that,  all  things  considered,  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try woman  is  not  so  different  from  that  of  any 
other  woman  upon  whom  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  a  household  rest. 

From  the  social  standpoint  rural  conditions 
have  changed  radically.  The  rural  delivery, 
telephone  and  good  roads,  with  modern  means 
of  travel,  have  brought  the  farmer's  family  into 
contact  with  town  people  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  no  longer  referred  to  as  "country  jakes" 
or  "hayseeds."  As  a  class  farmers  of  the  mid- 
dle west  have  become  so  prosperous  during  the 
last  decade  that  many  things  which  are  necessi- 
ties to  them  would  seem  luxuries  to  some  less 
fortunate  town  and  city  people.  True,  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  above,  but  we  are  speak- 
ing in  general  rather  than  specific  terms. 

Many  a  man  with  tired  feet,  soft  muscles, 
impaired  digestion  and  unstrung  nerves  is  work- 
ing and  waiting  patiently  for  the  time  when  he 
shall  leave  the  clamor  and  confusion  of  the  busy 
city  and  with  his  family  retire  to  some  quiet 
place  where  he  shall  be  content  to  make,  by  his 
actual  labor,  a  simple  and  independent  liveli- 
hood. 

No,  people  are  realizing  that  farm  life  is  not 
mere  drudgery.  They  know  that  the  farmer  is 
indispensable,  and  that  rural  communities  are, 
after  all,  the  important  element  in  the  social 
and  economic  activities  of  any  agricultural 
region. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  careful  ob- 
server notices  certain  indications  of  discontent, 
of  unrest  in  our  country  life.  So  evident  has 
this  spirit  of  unstability  become  that  one  feels 
that  there  must  yet  be  something  wrong;  that 
there  must  still  be  a  serious  farm  problem  which, 
will  require  rigid  investigation  and  persistent 
effort  to  solve. 

In  succeeding  articles  we  shall  attempt  to 
discover  the  problem  and  to  suggest  means  for 
its  solution. 

I     -  -  ■«:.        :   ,(3)  ■ 


Building  a  Silo  at  a  Cost  of  Twelve  Dollars 

How  Two  Boys  Made  a  Discarded  Cistern  Into  One  of  the  Most  Valuable  Structures  on  the  Farm 


^HERE  is  a  silo  near  Oregon,  Mo., 
which  was  built  by  a  couple  of 
boys  at  an  actual  cash  outlay  of 
only  $12.  It  is  fireproof,  storm- 
proof and  sun-proof.  It  requires 
no  hoops,  no  props,  no  paint;  it 
is  simply  an  old  cistern  converted  into 
a  silo  by  an  ingenious  piece  of  "top-work- 
ing." -It  was  fille  1  a  year  ago  last  August  at  a 
cash  cost  of  $11  with  less  than  two  acres  of 
corn,  and  the  twenty-six  tons  of  silage  thus 
made  kept  perfectly  and  wintered  eighteen  head 
of  stock.  Mr.  E.  W.  Headley,  sr.,  on  whose 
farm  we  found  this  silo,  says,  "I  don't  know 
what  we  would  have  done  without  it." 

Saved  from  a  Fire 

This  silo  has  a  very  unusual  history.  It  is 
the  salvage  from  a  farm  fire;  and  in  this  case 
the  salvage  has  proven  greater  than  the  original 
loss.  Some  years  ago  the  barn  on  the  Headley 
farm  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  fine,  big  barn 
has  replaced  the  old  one,  but  in  the  rebuilding 
the  location  was  changed  and  the 
Cistern,  which  for  many  years  had 
done  service  at  the  old  barn,  was  left 
without  roof  or  spout  to  fill  it,  and 
was  consequently  useless  as  far  as 
its  original  function  was  concerned. 

But  the  old  cistern  still  had  pos- 
sibilities, and  it  was  left  for  E.  W. 
Headley,  jr.,  now  a  second-year  stu- 
dent in  agriculture  at  Columbia,  to 
discover  them.  That  was  two  years 
ago — before  he  went  away  to  school. 
One  day  he  and  his  younger  brother, 
Orlo  O.,  went  to  their  father  and 
laid  the  plan  before  him. 

"Daddy,"  said  the  older  son,  "I 
believe  we  can  make  a  silo  out  of 
that  old  cistern;  and  we  can  do  it 
without  spending  very  much  money." 
How  They  Did  It 

The  plan  was  explained  and  the 
father  said,   "Go   ahead."    And  go 
ahead  they  did.     The    cistern  was 
eight  feet  in  diameter   and  twenty 
feet  deep,  and  its  walls  and  bottom 
were  sound.    Those  two  boys  went 
to  work,  removed  the  arch  and  in  its 
place  built  a  brick  wall  eight  inches 
thick,  continuing  the  circular  walls 
of  the  cistern   six   feet   above  the 
foundation  of  the  old    arch.  This 
gave  the  silo — for  a  silo  it  then  be- 
came— a  depth  of  twenty-six  feet.  A 
conical  roof  was  put  on  and  in  it  an  opening 
was  made  for  filling.     A    rectangular  frame 
with  tight  door  had  been  placed   in   the  brick 
wall  for  the  removal  of  the  silage.    Then  the 
boys  carefully  plastered  the  bricks  inside  and 
out  with  cement,  and  the  old  plaster  walls  of  the 
cistern  were  gone    over    with    a    fresh  coat 
wherever  weak  spots  appeared. 

The  silo  was  made  and  finished  in  three 
days,  just  as  it  stands  now,  without  a  fault  or 
crack,  and  just  as  it  will  probably  be  standing 
twenty  years  from  today.  The  boys  did  not 
count  their  own  labor,  but  outside  of  that  the 
total  expense  was  $12.  That  was  two  years 
ago.  Twice  this  silo  has  been  filled  and  twice 
its  contents  have  been  fed  out,  each  time  yield- 
ing a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  good  feed 
just  when  most  needed.  And  at  no  time  has 
there  been  any  trouble  from  gas  or  mouldy  si- 
lage. It  stands  ready  for  its  third  filling  with 
a  clean  record — no  loss  from  spoiled  silage  or 
poisoned  animals,  no  cost  for  upkeep. 

I'm  to  Severe  Tesl 

Last  year  put  to  a  severe  test  the  feed  supply 
on  most  farms  in  this  part  of  Missouri.  The 
Headley  family  is  accustomed  to  large  herds  and 
flocks,  large  barns,  bulging  mows  and  full  cribs; 
but  last  year  was  the  exception.  The  herds 
•  (4) 
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were  not  materially  decreased,  but  the  feed  sup- 
ply was  at  a  minimum.  The  year  preceding  had 
been  bad  enough — the  year  the  new  silo  was 
being  first  tried;  but  last  year  reduced  all  farm 
factors  to  their  lowest  terms.  It  was,  "How 
shall  we  feed  our  stock  till  grass  grows  again?" 

On  the  Headley  farm  the  problem  was  solved 
by  the  silo  those  boys  had  built  at  an  expense 
of  only  $12.  Into  it  was  put,  on  August  11,  a 
little  less  than  two  acres  of  corn,  which  was 
estimated  as  yielding  about  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  A  cutter  run  by  a  six-horse  engine  did 
the  work  nicely,  as  no  elevator  or  blower  was 
required.  It  took  just  three  and  a  half  hours 
to  fill  it.  The  bill  for  cutting  the  silage  was 
$11,  and  the  additional  labor,  farmer-fashion, 
was  not  counted,  as  that  was  all  neighborhood 
help  repaid  in  labor.  The  feed  thus  provided 
wintered  twelve  cows  and  six  calves,  with  an 
occasional  feed  of  silage  to  spare  for  the  brood 


Semi-Pit  Silo  Made  From  Old  Well 


sows.  That  was  all  the  cattle  had,  too,  from 
Christmas  week  until  near  the  first  of  April. 
These  animals  came  through  the  winter  in  good 
flesh  and  with  no  symptoms  of  poisoning  or 
other  sickness. 

The  silage  was  tramped  thoroughly,  and  at 
no  time,  says  Orlo  O.  Headley,  was  any  trouble 
with  gas  experienced  by  those  who  worked  in 
the  pit,  tramping  down  the  silage  as  it  came 
from  the  cutter.  In  fact,  he  spoke  of  it  being 
a  very  cool  and  pleasant  place  to, work,  the  fall- 
ing silage  keeping  up  a  constant  change  of  air. 
That  the  silage  kept  perfectly  is  attested  by 
those  who  fed  it  out. 

Bushel  Basket  Hoists 
And  to  get  it  out  a  rope  was  run  through  a 
pulley  in  the  apex  of  the  roof.  Two  persons 
did  the  feeding,  one  going  down  to  fill  the 
bushel  baskets  attached  to  the  rope  and  the 
other  taking  them  at  the  top  and  carrying  them 
to  the  feed  bunks.  They  do  not  speak  of  this 
as  a  hard  or  unpleasant  task,  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  this  case  there  are  two  persons  to 
do  the  feeding.  Where  there  is  but 
one  man  about  the  place  a  different 
arrangement  would  be  necessary, 
but  that  could  easily  be  provided  for 
in  a  larger  carrier  and  some  easier 
means  of  hoisting. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  faith  Mr. 
Headley  and  his  sons  have  in  the  pit 
silo  is  the  fact  that  they  are  now  at 
work  making  a  new  one,  10x30  feet, 
not  to  take  the  place  of  the  first,  but 
to  supplement  it.  This  one  will  cost, 
they  believe,  not  to  exceed  $60,  in- 
cluding materials,  digging  and  other 
labor;  and  when  it  is  finished  they 
may  feel  reasonably  secure  against 
any  shortage  of  feed  in  the  future. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Headley's  farm  is  in  the  loess  soil 
formation  of  the  Missouri  valley.  A 
cistern  or  silo  dug  in  this  soil  may 
be  plastered  with  a  thin  coat  of  ce- 
ment and  will  stand  without  deteri- 
oration for  many  years.  This  fact 
is  being  eagerly  grasped  by  many  a 
farmer  living  upon  the  loess  forma- 
tion as  a  great  natural  advantage. 
The  value  of  this  advantage,  as  in 
Mr.  Headley's  experience,  is  meas- 
ured largely  by  the  enterprise  with 
which  it  is  met. 


Milk  Testing  for  Every  Farmer 


^ANY  suppose  that  the  price  and  opera- 
tion of  a  Babcock  milk  tester  is 
quite  beyond  the  average  farmer. 
But  a  tester  of  one-farm  capacity 
and  a  quart  of  acid  can  be  bought 
for  $5  or  $6.  The  results  can  be  read  as  sim- 
ply as  the  temperature  in  a  thermometer  and 
without  technical  computations.  Besides,  ex- 
plicit directions  always  accompany  each  ma- 
chine. 

Anything  short  of  a  month's  test  is  not  con- 
sidered fair  to  the  cow.  This  makes  a  great 
amount  of  work  that  is  really  the  darwback  in 
amount  of  work  that  is  really  the  drawback  in 
subject  to  a  greater  variety  of  feeding  and  care 
in  a  year  than  most  dairy  cows.  A  test  of  three 
or  four  consecutive  milkings  a  month  for  the 
whole  season  is  more  accurate  for  her  than  the 
other  method.  It  can  thus  be  done  at  times 
when  other  work  is  less  pressing. 

Much  of  the  extra  work  of  weighing  the  milk 
can  be  omitted  and  still  furnish  you  accurate 
enough  data  to  get  rid  of  your  "boarders"  and 


to  select  the  good  producers  for  breeding.  And 
that  is  what  the  practical  farmer  wants,  rather 
than  fine  points  in  the  records. 

Everything  necessary  for  the  testing  goes 
with  each  machine.  It  should  be  installed  con- 
veniently in  the  milk  house.  Have  ample  facil- 
ities for  cleaning  the  bottles  and  providing  the 
necessary  hot  water.  Have  a  special  book  for 
the  recording  of  records  and  keep  it  handy; 
have  a  tester  bottle  for  each  cow,  even  though 
you  have  more  cows  than  the  capacity  of  the 
machine;  label  each  bottle  with  a  cow's  name; 
this  saves  time  and  prevents  mistakes.  Have 
a  tray  or  convenient  carrier  for  these  and  take 
them  to  the  milk  yard  each  time  a  test  is  to  be 
made.  After  each  cow  is  milked  stir  milk  thor- 
oughly by  pouring  from  one  pail  to  another  and 
then  with  the  pipette  provided  fill  the  cow's 
test  bottle. 

Under  such  a  system  the  work  can  be 
greatly  expedited.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  time  at  first.  With  prac- 
tice one  can  test  six  cows'  milk  in  a  hall-hour. 

As  to  applying  the  results,  I  used  this 
method  and  got  rid  of  two  boarders  in  a  herd  of 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  SIXTEEN.) 


Another  Good  5tate  Fair  Held  at  Huron 

South  Dakota  Makes  Splendid  Showing  in  Agriculture  and  Live  Stock  Lines 


ITH  ideal  weather  conditions  and  an 

W attendance  in  advance  of  that  at 
any  previous  fair,  the  South  Da- 
kota people  made  a  mark  which 
will  be  difficult  to  eclipse  by  other 
associations  this  season.  All  con- 
ditions seemed  to  help  make  this 
exposition  a  mark  setter  and,  aside  from  a  rain 
preceding  the  opening.,  there  was  no  chance 
given  for  the  fair  to  be  anything  other  than  a 
success.  Huron  is  a  small  town,  statistics  show- 
ing its  population  at  some  8,000,  yet  it  opens 
wide  its  gates  of  welcome  to  the  people  of  the 
state,  and  surely  does  nobly  at  entertaining  the 
vast  crowds  in  attendance  at  the  fair.  Prac- 
tically every  home  in  the  city  takes  in  roomers, 
and  thereby  the  lack  of  hotel  accommodations 
goes  scarcely  noticed.  The  fair  grounds  lie 
some  six  blocks  from  the  center  of  the  town, 
and  the  visitors  either  walk  or  take  one  of  the 
numerous  hacks.  Business  was  so  thriving  for 
the  vehicles  that  the  livery  men 
equipped  them  with  lead  teams  dur- 
ing the  busy  days,  and  the  sight  of 
numerous  four-horse  teams  gallop- 
ing up  and  down  the  wide  boulevard 
would  lead  a  stranger  to  wonder  if 
the  show  inside  the  grounds  was 
much  better  than  that  on  the  out- 
side. 

Grounds  New  and  Buildings  Modern 
The  grounds  at  Huron  are  es- 
pecially adapted  to  their  purpose. 
The  virgin  sod  still  holds  sway  over 
most  of  the  tract.  The  soil  is  a 
loam,  with  just  enough  sand  to  dry 
quickly  after  a  rain,,  yet  not  suffi- 
cient to  blow  in  any  degree.  Suffi- 
cient slope  prevents  any  possibility 
of  mud  holes,  even  in  the  wettest 
times.  The  trees  are  still  quite 
young;  however,  they  will  soon  fur- 
nish much  shade  and  enjoyment. 
Numerous  rest  rooms  and  shady 
porches  offer  ample  substitute  for 
the  shade  furnished  by  trees  on  older 
and  more  eastern  fair  grounds.  As 
the  fair  has  been  at  Huron  but  a  few 
years,  the  buildings  are  all  new  and 
up-to-date.  Live  stock  accommoda- 
tions are  very  good,  although  this 
year  additional  buildings  had  to  be 
erected  to  handle  the  overflow  of 
displays  of  sheep  and  hogs. 

South  Dakota  has  had  a  good 
season  if  wre  may  judge  by  agricul- 
tural exhibits  on  display  at  the  fair. 
Conversation  with  numerous  farm- 
ers disclosed  quite  a  general  com- 
plaint of  black  rust  damage  to  the 
spring  wheat  and  drouth  damage  to 
the  corn  in  places,  but  nevertheless 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  op- 
timism and  belief  that  the  state  as  a 
whole  had  fared  very  well  for  the 
year. 

Grains,  grasses  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  were 
represented  by  splendid  specimens.  The  poul- 
try building  was  mpre  than  full,  while  the  other 
agricultural  buildings  had  every  foot  of  availa- 
ble space  utilized.    As  at  all  of  the  other  fairs 
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this  season,  the  implement  display  was  rather 
light. 

The  stock  show  proved  to  be  the  feature  of 
the  entire  fair.  A  special  trainload  of  stock 
from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  augmented  by  three  trains 
from  the  Minnesota  State  fair,  and  innumerable 
consignments  from  breeders  within  the  state, 
gave  the  stock  barns  an  opportunity  to  be  taxed 
to  their  limit.  The  absence  of  common  individ- 
uals was  noticeable  in  all  classes. 

Horses  Were  Percherons  and  Belgians 

In  the  horse  department  it  was  purely  a 
Fercheron  and  Belgian  show,  and  both  breeds 
were  certainly  creditably  represented.  The 
total  number  of  Belgians  exceeded  the  number  of 
Percherons,  which  speaks  well  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  breed.  South  Dakota  breeders  were 
not  so  much  in  evidence  as  usual;  however,  the 


tie  time 


Who  Cares  for  Dry  Pastures? 


Last  year,  1913,  the  state  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions urged  the  use  of  the  silo  to  save  the  corn  crop,  which  had  suffered 
in  many  localities  from  the  hot  winds  and  lack  of  moisture.  It  was  so 
successful  that  silos  sprouted  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the  corn  belt 
and  were  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  valuable 
breeding  stock.  This  year  there  were  localities  in»which  the  samp  dry 
conditions  existed.    There  again  the  silo  saved  the  day. 

influx  of  breeders  and  importers  from  other 
states  swelled  the  entries  to  a  large  total.  Per- 
cheron  rings  were  very  well  filled.  The  largest 
class  was  the  aged  stallions.  Of  these  there 
were  sixteen  led  out,  and  they  were  a  very  even 
lot  of  clean   individuals.     Championship  went 


to  the  grey  Kimbal  shown  by  Guirin  of  Iowa. 
He  is  a  very  typy  colt,  with  splendid  action.  The 
same  exhibitor  made  several  other  strong  win- 
nings on  colts  by  Barnam.  These  young  stal- 
lions were  strong  enough  to  win  in  both  get  of 
sire  and  group  of  five  stallion  classes.  Brown 
&  Miller  of  Iowa  made  strong  winnings  in  the 
mare  classes.  Hadley  of  South  Dakota  was 
awarded  (he  mare  championship  upon  his  win- 
ning 2-year-old,  a  close-built  imported  filly  of 
correct  Percheron  pattern. 

In  the  Belgian  rings  the  competition  was 
very  keen.  Classes  each  contained  upward  of 
ten  entries,  practically  all  of  them  being  im- 
ported individuals.  From  the  eleven  aged  stal- 
lions the  Bay  Irvine  entry  was  allotted  the  blue. 
At  the  head  of  the  ten  3-year-olds  stood  a  sor- 
rel of  recent  importation  shown  by  the  Ford 
Importing  company.  This  horse  was  later  made 
champion  of  the  show.  With  a  lit- 
to  fill  out  and  flesh  up,  this 
8t  'lion  should  come  forth  capable 
or  winning  in  any  ring.  Crouch*  won 
the  futurity  at  Des  Moines.  A  3- 
year-old  mare  shown  by  Irvine  was 
allotted  the  mare  championship,  the 
same  exhibitor  winning  three  out  of 
four  firsts  in  the  mare  classes.  Judg- 
ing in  the  horse  department  was 
done  by  the  writer. 

Quality  in  Cattle  and  Hogs 
The  beef  cattle  display  was  one 
of  much  quality.  The  best  show 
herds  in  the  land  were  there.  One 
hundred  head  of  Herefords.  with 
practically  no  common  ones  amoiii; 
them,  made  a  great  showing  for  the 
breed.  Repeater  7th  and  Miss  Re- 
peater, both  2-year-olds  by  Repeater 
and  owned  by  Harris  of  Missouri, 
were  champions.  These  same  two 
had  won  at  Des  Moines  and  Lincoln. 
The  judge,  Mr.  Davis  of  Iowa,  did  a 
careful  job,  and  his  painstaking  yet 
quick  work  met  with  much  approval. 
Mr.  Davis  also  judged  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  This  breed  was  represented 
by  fewer  cattle,  but  a  very  even  lot. 
Prof.  Wilson  of  Brookings  passed  on 
the  Shorthorns,  and  for  the  most  part 
placed  ribbons  as  they  had  been  at 
previous  shows.  Saunders  of  Iowa 
captured  both  champions.  Three 
exhibitors  of  Red  Polls  put  up  a  nice 
display  for  this  breed.  Hill  of  South 
Dakota  captured  most  of  the  high 
honors. 

The  hog  show  was  much  larger 
than  any  previous  one  at  Huron.  The 
quality  was  of  the  best  in  this  de- 
partment also.     Waltemeyer  of  Iowa 
svas  there  with  his  undefeated  herd 
of  Durocs,  including  the  grand  cham- 
pions from  Des  Moines  and  Hamline. 
Cedar  of  Nebraska  made  a  stroug 
fight  with  his  winning  group  from  the  Lincoln 
fair.  Wilson  Rowe  of  Davenport,  la.,  judged  all 
of  the  hogs.    Polands  were  almost  as  numerous 
as  Durocs,    but  formed  more  of  a  state  show . 
Hampshires,    Chester    Whites    and  Yorkshires; 
were  each  represented  by  several  herds. 


Among  the  Flowers  After  the  First  Freeze 


HERE  are  some  things  in  the  flower 
garden  that  should  be  given  atten- 
tion after  the  first  freeze.  This 
freeze  has  a  tendency  to  ripen  up  all 
tender  growths  on  the  roses  and 
shrubs  and  put  them  in  a  fit  condition  for  the 
severe  weather  to  follow.  The  tops  of  bulbs 
are  cut  to  the  ground  and  they  are  ready  to  be 
taken  care  of. 

Gladiolus  bulbs  can  remain  in  the  ground 
for  awhile,  as  it  takes  a  severe  freeze  to  injure 


them,  and  the  bulbs  will  fill  out  and  ripen  some 
during  the  next  few  days,  if  the  tops  were  green 
when  the  freeze  came.  I  have  had  these  bulbs 
remain  in  the  ground  over  winter  in  northern 
Oklahoma,  but  they  will  not  do  so  farther  north. 
The  bulblets  are  hardy  and  will  come  up  in  the 
spring.  The  best  way  to  keep  the  bulbs  is  to 
dry  them  well,  then  put  in  paper  sacks  and  hang 
them  up  in  a  room  that  does  not  get  down  below 
freezing.  A  warm  room  will  not  injure  them 
except  that  they  will  dry  up  a  little  more  and 


not  start  quite  as  strong  and  as  quickly  in  the 
spring. 

Tuberoses  should  be  dug  as  soon  as  the  tops 
are  killed,  as  the  center  shoot  of  a  tuberose  is 
very  tender  and  the  blooming  of  the  bulb  de- 
pends on  its  being  kept  alive.  Scatter  them  in 
a  dry,  warm  place  to  dry  thoroughly,  for  the> 
will  rot  if  piled  up  damp  or  green.  The  heart 
of  the  bulb  is  prone  to  rot  if  not  carefully  cured. 
The  bulbs  when  dried  can  have  the  surplus  roots 
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Poor  Serum  5oId  in  Nebraska 

Reports  are  reaching  us  of  farmers  having  their  hogs  vaccinated 
with  the  double  treatment  and  then  losing  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
hogs.    In  a  very  large  number  of  these  cases  the  cause  is  poor  scrum. 

We  have  in  previous  issues  of  the  paper  warned  farmers  about 
using  serum  that  may  not  be  potent.  The  only  way  to  know  whether 
or  not  serum  is  potent  is  by  actual  test. 

The  rulingisi  of  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  board  in  Nebraska  are 
such  that  all  serum  offered  for  sale  must  either  be  made  by  a  plant 
after  having  obtained  a  government  license,  or  the  serum  must  be 
tested  under  the  direction  of  the  board. 

All  serum  sold  by  government  licensed  plants  must  be  tested 
according  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  government.  This  test  is 
made  by  the  manufacturer  and  not  by  any  employe  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  in  reality  the  test  will  be  just  as  honest  as  is  the  manufac- 
turer who  makes  it. 

One  manufacturer  of  serum  in  Nebraska  submitted  two  samples 
of  serum  to  the  board  for  test,  both  of  which  fell  down.  This  manu- 
facturer told  the  board  that  he  intended  to  sell  the  serum  just  the 
same;  that  he  would  submit  to  them  a  list  of  the  parties  to  whom  he 
sold  this  serum  and  that  he  would  be  responsible  should  loss  occur. 

The  position  taken  by  this  manufacturer  brings  up  two  things: 
Can  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  board  enforce  its  ruling?  If  they  can 
enforce  their  rule,  do  they  intend  to?  Or  do  they  intend  to  let  poor 
serum  be  sold  regardless  of  consequences? 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  believes  hog  growers  are  entitled 
to  protection  against  unscrupulous  manufacturers.  We  believe  that 
authorities  having  this  matter  in  charge  should  give  them  this  pro- 
tection, or  say  that  they  can't  or  don't  intend  to  give  the  protection 
and  Quit  spending  any  more  money  in  this  direction. 

If  farmers  will  write  to  us  giving  us  the  facts  in  cases  where 
their  hogs  die  after  vaccination  (if  possible  sending  us  an  empty 
bottle  in  which  the  serum  was  shipped),  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  stop 
the  sale  of  this  poor  serum.  It  is  nothing  in  our  pocket,  but  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  expose  unscrupulous  manufacturers  if  we  know 
the  facts. 

Farmers  should  absolutely  know  that  the  iserurn  injected  into 
their  hogs  has  been  tested.  Insist  on  knowing  this,  no  matter  who 
does  your  work. 
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Com  is  high,  consequently  we  are 
inclined  to  feed  new  corn  as  soon  as 
possible  and  as  much  as  we  can.  Be 
careful  about  this.  Overfeeding  new 
corn  may  cause  serious  trouble  in 
the  hog  lot. 


If  you  missed  any  cockleburrs, 
don't  pull  them  now  and  leave  them 
to  dry  up,  for  they  will  produce 
plants  next  year.  Pull  them  and 
burn  them.  It  doesn't  take  much 
work  and  will  save  lots  of  trouble 
next  year. 


We  recently  visited  a  farm  on 
which  hog  cholera  prevailed  eight 
times  in  the  last  ten  years.  There 
are  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
and  these  parties  are  liable  to  keep 
up  this  clip  if  they  don't  clean  up 
and  keep  cleaned  up. 


At  a  public  sale  we  saw  a  corn 
planter  sell  for  $25  after  having 
been  used  ten  years.  It  looked  al- 
most like  a  new  one.  A  good  shed 
was  responsible.  If  all  your  imple- 
ments are  not  in  the  shed,  get  them 
there  as  soon  as  possible. 


Give  the  winter  quarters  for  the 
hogs  a  thorough  cleaning  and  disin- 
fecting before  putting  in  the  bed- 
ding. It  is  not  so  easy  to  fight  lice 
in  the  winter.  Good,  clean,  thor- 
oughly disinfected  quarters  will  be 
of  material  assistance  in  keeping 
down  Hoe. 


Every  farmer  and  stock  raiser 
should  read  carefully  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer's  market  reports. 
The  markets,  on  account  of  the  war, 
are  very  unsteady  and  should  be 
closely  watched.  Mr.  Davenport  is 
giving  the  markets  careful  study. 
His  long  connection  with  the  mar- 
kets fits  him  in  a  special  manner  for 
this  work.  Carefully  read  what  he 
has  to  say  every  week. 


Dry  Farming  Congress 

October  7  to  17,  1914,  are  the 
dates  for  holding  the  International 
Dry  Farming  Congress,  and  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  is  the  place  selected  for 
holding  it.  It  is  announced  that 
this  is  to  be  the  greatest  meeting  in 
the  interests  of  dry  land  farming 
that  has  ever  been  held.  There 
have  been  extensive  arrangements 
made  for  large  educational  exhibits, 
which  will  demonstrate  many  things 
in  dry  land  farming  that  will  awaken 
interest  in  methods  of  handling 
crops  on  dry  lands.  This  will  be  a 
real  "show  me"  proposition  and 
thereby  be  an  educator  from  the 
start.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  arranged  for  8,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  for  its  display, 
which  will  be  gathered  from  various 
states  where  dry  farming  is  being 
successfully  carried  on. 

The  program  indicates  that  there 
will  be,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
a  great  many  long-winded,  dry 
speeches  made  by  governors  and 
other  distinguished  politicians  who 
know  nothing  whatever  about  dry 
farming,  or  even  being  dry.  This 
feature  of  honorary  formality  could 
be  improved  upon  by  keeping  the 
program  on  such  occasions  reasona- 
bly within  the  bounds  of  educational 
influences  and  agricultural  instruc- 
tion. Among  the  practical  speakers 
will  be  Dr.  T.  U.  Carver  of  the  rural 
organization  service  in  the  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Charles 
J.  Brand,  chief  of  the  office  of  mar- 
kets, in  the  same  department;  Frank 


L.  McVey,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Dakota,  and  others  of 
distinction  are  to  be  added. 

In  the  interests  of  western  agri- 
culture it  is  important  that  this 
meeting  be  well  attended.  Intensive 
cultivation,  ir  dry  farming,  is  neces- 
sr.ry  in  solving  the  cultivation  prob- 
lems in  the  arid  and  semi-arid  sec- 
tions of  our  country  that  have  in  re- 
cent years  been  opened  up  to  home- 
stead entry.  The  real  value  of 
these  lands,  as  developed  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  dry  farming  meth- 
ods, should  be  known  to  all  owners 
and  prospective  owners  that  they 
may  proceed  understanding^  in 
their  attempts  to  establish  their 
homes  and  business. 


Dry  Land  Pasture  Grasses 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  consid- 
erable discussion  on  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  testing  of  foreign  grasses  of 
the  hardier  kinds.  This  was  looked 
upon  by  our  grass  experts  as  one  of 
the  valuable  plant  enterprises  of  the 
department  and  destined  eventually 
to  accomplish  great  good  in  the  dis- 
covery of  varieties  suited  to  this  cli- 
mate and  our  western  conditions. 
While  our  native  grasses  are  not 
lacking  in  nutritive  properties  for 
the  making  of  beef  and  mutton, 
there  may  be  varieties  secured  in 
some  of  the  foreign  countries  that 
will  add  to  the  forage  resources  of 
our  grazing  districts. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  pas- 
ture lands  to  carry  as  much  In  va- 


riety as  possible,  as  through  this 
means  we  add  to  the  feeding  and 
keeping  capacity  of  the  grazing  dis- 
tricts. It  has  proved  reasonably 
true  that  the  pasture  of  many  kinds 
of  grasses  has  produced  better  feed- 
ing results  than  that  confined  to  one 
or  two  varieties.  This  is  the  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  cattle  raisers 
of  the  sand  hills  country  of  north- 
western Nebraska,  where  there  are 
more  than  100  varieties  of  grasses 
and  forage  plants  which  have  been 
listed  by  the  state  botanical  depart- 
ment as  cattle  feed. 

The  Nebraska  sand  hills,  while 
prolific  in  varieties  of  grasses  for 
live  stock,  offer  possibly  the  best 
opportunities  for  the  successful 
propogation  of  some  of  the  arid 
grasses  of  the  Asiatic  countries.  Ne- 
braska is  never  entirely  satisfied  in 
its  possessions  and  always  stands 
ready  to  be  shown  how  it  may  climb 
higher  in  the  achievements  of  pro- 
duction. 


Sunshine  as  a  Disinfectant 

Sunshine  is  the  best  known  disin- 
fectant. It  is  also  one  of  the  essen- 
tials to  the  proper  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  young  animals.  Too 
many  farmers  in  arranging  their 
farm  buildings  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  the  question  of  sun- 
light." 

We  have  seen  many  stalls  in 
barns,  when  the  young  calf  or  foal 
is  dropped,  that  are  absolutely  with- 
out sunshine,  some  of  them  not 
even  having  light.  Farrowing  pens 
are  made  into  which  practically  no 
sunlight  can  get.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect good  results  from  your  efforts 
in  raising  a  crop  of  pigs  with  such 
accommodations  as  this? 

Cholera  germs  are  secure  and 
multiply  in  these  dark,  damp  places. 
If  in  building  the  farrowing  house 
provision  is  made  for  a  maximum 
amount  of  sunlight  material  assis- 
tance is  given  in  keeping  down  an 
outbreak  of  hog  cholera  and  in  giv- 
ing the  young  pigs  a  chance  to  make 
good,  profitable  hogs. 

A  stunted  pig  is  an  unprofitable 
one.  Many  of  our  farmers  will  be 
building  new  farrowing  houses  this 
fall.  The  proper  building  of  this 
house  is  worth  more  than  many  of 
us  think.  The  house  may  cost 
$200,  $300  or  $500.  It  is  expected 
to  last  for  years.  Thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  hogs  will  first  see 
daylight  in  this  house.  Wouldn't  it 
be  profitable  to  give  the  location  and 
construction  some  attention? 

In  the  construction  of  your  far- 
rowing house  make  sunshine  and 
sunlight  your  first  and  most  impor- 
tant consideration.  If  you  place  the 
windows  on  the  side  of  the  building, 
have  plenty  of  them,  and  don't  have 
them  too  small.  Some  farrowing 
houses  have  a  double  row  of  pens, 
with  windows  in  an  offset  in  the 
iroof.  If  you  build  this  way  have 
plenty  of  glass  in  the  offset.  The 
best  house  in  this  line  we  have  seen 
had  a  solid  row  of  windows  in  this 
offset. 

We  have  seen  farrowing  houses 
constructed  with  windows  in  the 
roof,  and  the  plan  always  appealed 
to  us  as  being  a  sensible  and  prac- 
tical one.  With  windows  in  the 
roof  the  little  pigs  get  the  benefit  of 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  the 
pen  can  be  kept  most  sanitary. 
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Grass-Fat  Cattle 

From  all  quarters  come  reports  of 
excellent  grass  conditions  for  the 
cattle  on  pasture,  and  at  no  time 
have  there  been  more  rapid  gains 
made  than  now.  Cattle  are  in  a 
high  condition  of  thriftiness  and 
have  been  on  good  grass  from  the 
start,  and  are  now  in  excellent  shape 
to  take  on  flesh.  Such  conditions 
encourage  the  holding  of  these  cattle 
for  a  later  date  in  marketing,  not- 
withstanding the  present  good  prices. 

Conflicting  reports  are  coming 
from  various  localities  as  to  the 
prospect  of  fall  shipments.  Some 
indicate  a  much  less  number  of  cat- 
tle to  come  to  the  market,  while 
other  sources  claim  the  usual  fall 
shipments.  It  is  the  general  opin- 
ion of  practical  men  on  the  range 
and  cattle-growing  territory  that  the 
shortage  will  be  even  greater  than 
the  most  optimistic  estimates  have 
placed  it. 

The  present  prospects  for  a  good 
average  crop  of  corn  bespeak  an  ac- 
tive demand  for  feeder  cattle,  which 
will  cut  into  the  beef  trade  among 
the  steers  that  otherwise  would 
quietly  pass  to  the  slaughter.  A 
good  grade  of  grass  steers  are  good 
property  to  put  into  the  feed  yard 
on  short  time  feed  and  are  generally 
money-makers.  The  late  fall  and 
early  winter  feeding  can  be  carried 
on  usually  cheaper  than  the  mid- 
winter feeding. 


Does  Wintering  Cattle  Pay? 

Will  it  pay  at  present  prices  to 
buy  and  winter  cattle?  This  is  a 
question  quite  frequently  asked  by 
the  farmer  who  has  strawstacks, 
cornstalks,  hay  and  pasture,  grown 
up  and  frosting  down.  A  large  part 
of  this  feed  supply  is  wasted  on  the 
farm  when  not  consumed  by  the 
farm  stock.  With  the  average 
farmer  it  a'ways  pays  to  winter  cat- 
tle from  the  mere  fact  of  converting 
these  unsaleable  feeds  into  beef. 

There  are  thousands  of  farms  at 
the  present  time  scattered  all  over 
the  corn  belt  states  that  have  not 
the  stock  on  them  to  consume  the 
rough  feed  that  they  have  produced 
this  season.  Of  course,  hay  and 
straw  may  be  baled  and  turned  into 
a  merchantable  article  and  put  onto 
the  feed  market  and  sold.  But  in 
seasons  of  great  plenty  both  hay  and 
straw  become  almost  a  drug  on  the 
market  and  are  disposed  of  in  this 
way  only  by  the  farmer  who  has  not 
stock  to  feed  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  seasons  that 
presents  peculiar  conditions,  with 
very  high-priced',  stock  and  a  feed 
supply  that  means  low-priced  feeds 
or  a  great  waste  of  feeds,  for  the 
want  of  fodder-eating  animals  to 
consume  them.  The  farmer  who 
has  a  liberal  supply  of  these  waste 
feeds,  or  feeds  not  in  demand  with 
the  shipping  trade,  can  afford  to  pay 
present  prices  for  cattle  to  take  up 
these  feeds. 

The  wintering  of  stock  cattle, 
however,  is  a  business  that  must  be 
properly  managed  and  handled  in 
order  to  make  it  pay.  The  mere 
disposing  of  a  lot  of  straw,  stalks 
and  winter  pasture  by  means  of  put- 
ting it  through  a  bunch  of  cattle 
does  not  necessarily  argue  that  it  is 


profitable.  So  far  as  the  principle 
of  retaining  the  fertilizing  matter 
on  the  farm  is  concerned,  it  is  good 
argument,  but  the  investment  in  cat- 
tle to  winter  on  the  farm  ordinarily 
means  more  than  this  to  the  farmer 
or  dealer.  It  means  that  these  cat- 
tle are  brought  onto  the  farm  to 
turn  the  various  kinds  of  consuma- 
ble feeds  into  beef  or  growth  of  an- 
imal, and  that  this  feature  of  gain 
accounts  for  the  investment,  taking 
chances  of  there  being  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  price  per  hundred- 
weight paid  at  time  of  purchase. 

A  good,  healthy  bunch  of  young 
cattle  cannot  help  but  prove  a  good 
investment,  even  at  present  prices, 
to  any  farmer  who  has  these  cheap 
rough  feeds  to  use  in  wintering 
them,  in  conjunction  with  all  the 
good  hay  they  can  consume.  Plenty 
of  feed  and  a  variety,  with  pure 
water  and  exercise,  will  grow  a 
bunch  of  young  cattle  into  a  profita- 
ble investment,  and  on  many  farms 
the  feed  used  in  wintering  a  carload 
of  such  cattle  would  never  be  missed. 


The  weak  colt,  calf  or  pig  should 
have  special  attention  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  If  they  go  into  the 
winter  weak  their  chances  of  mak- 
ing a  good  animal  are  slim.  Prices 
are  too  high  to  take  any  chances  on 
these  young  animals  taking  up  the 
slack  without  special  care. 


Value  of  the  Corn  Crop 

The  value  of  the  corn  crop  is  gov- 
erned largely  by  the  disposition 
made  of  the  entire  product.  This  is 
true  under  all  conditions  of  crop, 
large  yield  or  small  yield,  drouth  in- 
fluences or  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  moisture.  If  the  grain 
alone  is  to  be  saved  and  the  fodder 
permitted  to  go  to  waste,  the  value 
of  the  crop  is  depreciated  just  to  the 
extent  of  the  feed  value  of  the  fod- 
der. The  feed  value  of  the  fodder 
depends  on  how  it  is  preserved  and 
prepared  for  the  animals  that  are  to 
consume  it. 

The  old-time  method  of  western 
corn  raising  left  the  standing  stalks 
to  dry  up,  frost,  bleach  and  become 
a  worthless,,  weather-beaten  feed 
called  "the  stalk  pasture,"  and,  all 
things  considered,  the  most  worth- 
less feed  product  on  the  farm.  These 
standing  cornstalks,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, afford  quite  an  amount  of 
feed  for  cattle  and  horses,  and  if  the 
autumn  season  is  dry  and  conditions 
for  curing  favorable,  have  a  value 
variously  estimated  from  25  to  50 
cents  per  acre. 

This  feed  value  of  the  fodder 
product  seems  extravagantly  low 
when  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  shredded  fodder,  or  even  the 
whole  fodder  fed  from  the  early  cut 
and  shocked  corn,  which    is  eaten 


with  a  relish  by  all  fodder-eating 
animals,,  and  almost  without  loss 
when  fed  to  grown  cattle.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  all  fodder- 
eating  animals  will  leave  other  feed 
wlien  offered  green  cut  fodder,  thus 
clearly  proving  the  desirability  of 
this  form  of  feed  from  the  anim;tl 
appetizing  point  of  view. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  the  domes- 
tic animal  eats  what  is  not  good  for 
it,  unless  starved  into  it.  It  may 
eat  too  much  under  conditions  of 
hunger,  which  are  not  natural, 
caused  by  stinting  the  ration.  Th« 
sweet,  juicy,  green  cornstalk  has  a 
specially  facinating  power  over  the 
bovine  that  suggests  an  irresistible 
appetite,  which  insures  that  this 
quality  of  feed  will  be  eagerly  de- 
voured, especially  when  the  animal 
is  prompted  by  hunger.  The  pre- 
serving of  this  property  in  the  stalk 
is  the  secret  of  fodder  preparation. 

The  corn  binder,  the  corn  shred- 
der and  the  silo  have  made  this  pos- 
sible, and  at  a  cost  that  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  corn  grower  and 
cattle  feeder.  The  value  of  the  corn 
crop  as  a  feed  is  but  little  more  than 
half  accounted  for  when  the  ear  is 
taken  and  the  fodder  left.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  farm  tests 
that  the  shredded  fodder  has  yielded 
a  feed  value  far  in  excess  of  the 
same  acreage  in  meadow. 
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KisselKar 

36  "Four" 


Every 
Inch 
a  Car 


Why  You  Should  Own  a  KisselKar 


THE  KisselKar  36- "Four"  for  $1450  will  give  you  better  and 
more  reliable  service  than  any  car  of  its  size  and  class  in 
America.  It  is  the  first  high  grade,  full  sized  manufactured  car  to 
sell  under  $1500. 


Here  is  a  car  that  is  built  right — built 
to  fit  the  demand  for  an  enduring  and 
economical  automobile — a  machine  of 
good  looks  and  unusual  riding  comfort. 


And  with  all  its  mechanical  excel- 
lence, simplicity,  flexibility,  responsive- 
ness and  comfort,  this  car  has  mastered 
the  problem  of  fuel  economy. 


It  has  power  for  any  emergency,  and 
plenty  to  spare.  The  engine  is  the  best 
that  Kissel  ever  built.  It  will  pull  you 
through  where  others  fear  to  go.  As  a 
hill-climber  on  "high"  it  is  unrivalled. 

Write  at  once  for  descriptive  circular  and  full 
particulars,  also  name  of  nearest  dealer 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.,  308  Kissel  Ave.,  Hartford,  Wisconsin 


Four-Door  Touring,  Two-Door 
Touring  or  Roadster  Bodies  optional 
— $1450  for  either.  Detachable  Sedan 
Top  for  $350  extra,  giving  perfect 
winter  and  summer  service. 
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TWENTIETH   CENTURY  FARMER 


October  3.  IBM 


From  Childhood  to  Old  Age 

Kimball  Pianos 


Are  Pleasing  in  Tone 


Kimball  Pianos  are  the  choice  of  the 

great  musicians  of  America.  Kimball  Pianos 
were  the  choice  of  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  the 
present  generation  and  they  are  the  choice  of  a  larger 
number  of  present  day  purchasers  than  any  other  one 
make  of  piano  in  the  world.  There  la  every  reason 
why  the  Kimball  should  be  your  choice. 

Make  Home  a  Play  House 

No  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 

should  feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  home  for 
entertainment.  With  the  wonderful  Kimball  Solo 
*Player-Pianotho  young,  the  old,  even  the  invalid — indoor 
folks— can  play  any  and  all  kinds  of  music  and  as  if  by 
magic  change  a  dreary,  humdrum  home  into  a  palace  of 
music — a  good  place  to  be. 

Catalogs,  Prices,  Terms,  Mailed  Free  on  Request 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  have  our  beau- 
tiful illustrated  catalogs,  our  FACTORY  DIS- 
TRIBUTING PRICES  and  our  easy  credit  terms  on 
Kimball  Pianos  and  the  Kimball  Solo  Player-Piano. 
Send  for  them  today.  The  coupon  below,  a  postal  card 
or  letter  brings  them, 

$025  a  Month 

—    Buys  a  Genuine 

KIMBALL 
ORGAN 

At  Factory  Prices 

T7DFI?    Music  Instruc- 
rKLL    t,on»  by  Our 
New  Diagram 
Byttom  If  you  writs  otonco. 

You  can  now  bay  the 
famous  Kimball  Oreana  di- 
rect from  the  makers  at 
factory  prices.  We  will 
send  them  to  reliable  peo- 
ple anywhere,  to  be  paid 
for  on  our  extremely  easy 

Eayment  plan— $2.26  month- 
'  and  upwards,  if  desired. 

Operating  the  largest  piano  and  »swsmw^ 
organ  factory  in  the  world,  employing  the  largest  capital,  buy- 
ing raw  material  in  the  greatest  quantity  for  cash— the  Kimball 
system  of  manufacturing  and  distributing  positively  eaves  yoa 
$25  to  $50  on  strictly  first-class  organs. 

Send  Today  for  Money-Saving  Plan 
and  Free  Catalog 

Under  no  circumstances  can  you  afford  to  buy  or  consider  any 
other  organ  until  you  have  our  money-saving  proposition.  Our 
half  century's  manufacturing  experience,  our  financially  strong 
guarantee  mean  much  to  you. 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO.,  3977  Kimball  Hail.  Chicago 

I  Organ  *"1 
Please  Bend  me  FREE  <  Piano  V  Catalogs,  factory  dia- 

I  Player  Piano  1 
tribuUng  prices  and  Musical  Herald,  containing  two  pretty  songs 

 1  „    ~.  _  J    MM.!,     ft}  V  f  M  r,  •  mint-    nrwa    nra  tnl... 


St.  *r  R.  F.  D.. 


AGENTS 


Let  Q0 
show  yoa 

  the  best 

paying  canvassing  business  in  the 
United  States.   Write  today  to  tne 
largest  makers  of  transparent  handled  knives 
and  razors  for  proof.     A  postal  card  will 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.  218  Bar  St,  CANTON, 


OHIO 


Free  BookTells  How 

Trapping  Is  profitable, 
plea  pant,  healthful  work.  Fur 
bearing  animals  are  plentiful 
on  most  farms.  Spare  time 
H?ht  and  morning  is  enough, 
i  Write  today  for  free  book  tell- 
ing when  and  where  to  trap;  kind 
of  traps  and  bait  to  use;  how  to  re- 


h  rillTC  ^en<^   postal  today  for 
'r|f££  fr'jocal/ilogof  trapHand 
■  ■*  1. ft.  But)pU.B.    Ev-ry  article 
£  trappers  need.    Prices  the  lowest. 
Write  lor  free  book  without  delay. 

F.  C  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE 
355  Fur  Exchang.  Building 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO..  U.  S.  A. 


T  YOUR  1DEA9 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
tions. ltook"Howto  Obtain  a  Patent" 
1  "What  to  Invent"  eent  free.  Bend 
ij/h  Hketch  for  free  report  o.h  to  patent- 
ability.  1'utentR  advertised  for  Halo  at 
our  expenuu  In  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'jn 

ElOMUbad  10  T<»rl 
958      Street,  Wa<.hliu;ion,  P.  C 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  T*y 

.Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
HOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SRARCHFOS  FBI! 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAK,  Patent  Lawyer, 
"Washington.  D.  O. 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


All  in  an  Hour 

"Eight  o'clock.   Why,  it's  almost  school 

time!" 

And  Ted  looked  up  at  the  sun. 
"There's  really  no  use  in  beginning, 

When  you  can't  get  anything  done!" 
So  ho  wasted  a  whole  long  hour. 

Tick!    tick!  it  went  slowly  by. 
What    wonders   he    might    have  accom- 
plished. 

Had  he  only  the  pluck  to  try! 

"An  hour!  why,  that's  sixty  minutes!" 

Cried  Dick,  with  his  face  aglow. 
"I've  time  to  read  over  my  lessons, 

And  run  on  an  errand  or  so!" 
He  blacked  father's  boots  in  addition, 

Combed    Brother    Bob's    curly  brown 
hair, 

Mailed  some  letters,  and  brought  in  the 
eggs— 

And  then  had  three  minutes  to  spare! 
—A.  F.  Caldwell  in  Youth's  Companion. 


In  the  Raspberry  Canes 

"Look,  Uncle  Jack!"  said  Harry, 
holding  up  a  little  stick,  "what  kind 
of  eggs  are  these?" 

"What  kind  of  stick  is  it?"  asked 
Uncle  Jack. 

"A  raspberry  cane,"  answered 
Harry.  "It  had  a  row  of  little  holes 
in  it,  so  I  took  my  new  knife  and 
split  it,  and  I  found  all  these  little 
oval  eggs  inside." 

"They  are  the  eggs  of  the  white 
cricket,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  examining 
them  carefully.  "Sometimes  it  is 
called  the  snowy  tree  cricket." 

"Will  they  spoil  our  raspberry 
bushes?'  asked  Rose. 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  their  un- 
cle." They  would  no  more  eat 
either  leaves  or  fruit  than  Shep 
would,"  and  he  stooped  to  pat  one 
of  the  big  collies  that  was  standing 
by  watching  eagerly  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  "The  white  cricket  is 
strictly  a  meat  eater.  Even  if  they 
are  shut  up  until  they  starve,  they 
won't  eat  fruit  or  vegetables." 

"What  kind  of  meat  do  they 
like?"  asked  Harry. 

"Other  bugs.  Next  spring  these 
eggs  will  hatch  out  if  you  don't  in- 
jure them.  From  them  will  come 
tiny  creatures,  almost  like  the  full 
grown  tree  cricket,  only  that  they 
have  no  wings.  These  little  insects 
will  lie  quietly  hidden  under  the 
leaves  all  day  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
dark  they  will  begin  to  prowl  around 
looking  for  food.  Any  little  bug  that 
comes  their  way  is  meat  for  them, 


though  the  aphides  are  what  they 
like  best.  You  remember  what 
aphides  are?" 

"Of  course,"  answered  Rose; 
'plant  lice.'  " 

"Do  they  sing,  like  the  common 
crickets?"  asked  Harry. 

"Yes,  but  only  at  night.  They 
sleep  all  day  and  at  night  they  come 
out  and  sing  and  eat  until  they  are 
positively  all  swelled  up.  All  sum- 
mer long  they  spend  in  this  way, 
and  they  keep  on  growing  and  grow- 
ing, and  their  wings  sprout  and 
grow,  until  by  fall  these  little  crea- 
tures that  were  so  tiny  in  the  spring 
are  fully  developed  tree  crickets  over 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long." 

"When  do  they  lay  their  eggs?" 
asked  Rose. 

"In  the  early  fall.  The  mother 
crickets  dig  these  little  holes  in  the 
softer  wood  of  trees  and  bushes; 
then,  when  the  eggs  are  laid,  the 
tree  cricket  has  finished  its  life 
work,  and  when  the  frosts  come  they 
all  die." 

"Then  they  never  see  their  babies, 
do  they?"  asked  Harry. 

"No,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "but  they 
don't  care  about  that.  If  they  did 
see  them  they  would  probably  think 
them  a  new  kind  of  bug  and  eai 
them  up.  Nature  is  a  wise  old 
mother  for  us  all,  human  and  insect, 
and  she  provides  for  us  in  the  things 
in  which  we  are  not  wise  enough  to 
provide  for  ourselves." 

"Well,  she  didn't  provide  very 
nice  mothers  for  the  baby  crickets," 
said  Rose.  HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
The  Race 
By  Ila  M.  Watson,  Aged  14,  Spencer, 
la. 

About  four  or  five  years  ago  we 
had  a  Scotch  collie  dog  that  we 
named  Rover,  and  we  had  a  pet 
sheep  that  we  called  Nanny.  Papa 
made  us  a  couple  of  harnesses  for 
them  and  we  trained  them  to  draw 
the  little  wagon  and  sled. 

When  winter  came  my  brother 
Oscar  and  I  thought  we  would  have 


Picture  Contest  No.  17 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture-  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verses  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  The  verse 
must  be  original.  In  awarding  the 
prizes  consideration  will  be  given  to 
writing,  neatness,  construction  of 
verse  and  the  originality  of  the  mat- 


ter. Try  to  say  something  the  others 
will  not  think  of.  Often  the  verses, 
while  good,  are  all  very  much  alike. 
Give  your  name,  age  and  address. 
Verses  should  be  addressed  to  Pic- 
ture Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha.  All  verses 
must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
October  17. 


some  fun.  He  hitched  Rover  to  the 
sled  and  I  hitched  Nanny  to  the 
wagon.  When  we  had  done  this  he 
said,  "Let's  have  a  race."  I  said, 
»"Let's  do." 

We  took  them  down  to  the  end  of 
the  lane,  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
five  rods.  Oscar  said,  "I  will  holler, 
go!"  I  said,  "All  right."  And 
Rover  began  to  bark  and  tried  to 
start  the  race. 

"Go!"  Oscar  shouted,  and  they 
both  knew  what  it  meant  and  started 
at  a  neck-breaking  speed,  with  Rover 
taking  the  lead.  I  kept  yelling  at 
Nanny,  "Get  up  or  they'dl  beat  us." 
Nanny  galloped  ahead  of  Rover,  and 
I  shouted  back  at  Oscar: 

"We're  going  to  beat." 

Nanny  came  puffing  up  to  the 
goal.  She  had  won  the  race.  Rover 
had  spent  too  much  time  barking 
since  Nanny  went  around  him. 
Mamma  and  papa  had  been  watch- 
ing us  and  they  laughed  till  they 
cried. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
A  Spelling  Contest 
By  Hattie  Miller,  Aged  13,  Jones. 
Okl. 

This  township  has  four  schools  in 
it  and  we  hold  a  spelling  contest 
every  year.  So  our  school  entered 
the  contest  last  year,  and  all  the 
schools  met  at  the  Choctaw  school 
house  to  spell.  There  were  several 
children  from  each  school,  and  my 
best  girl  friend,  aged  13,  won  the 
banner. 

In  about  a  month  she  had  to  go  to 
Oklahoma  City,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  here,  to  spell.  We  all  bought 
new  dresses  to  wear  to  hear  her 
spell.  The  contest  was  in  the  morn- 
ing,   and    there    were    about  forty 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWENTY.) 


3A  Folding  Pocket 

KODAK 

A  Pocket  Camera  — so  simple  that  the 
beginner  can  make  good  pictures  with  it 
from  the  very  start,  even  to  the  developing 
and  printing.  Capabilities  that  appeal  to 
those  who  know  photography  in  every  detail. 
Made  of  aluminum,  covered!  with  fine  seal 
grain  leather.  Has  a  superior  rapid  recti- 
linear lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter 
with  automatic  speed  of  1-25,  1-50  ana  1-100  of 
a  second— also  the  "bulb"  and  time  exposure 
action.  Has  reversible  brilliant  finder,  two 
tripod  sockets,  rising  and  sliding  front,  auto- 
matic lock.  Uses  Kodak  film  cartridges,  (can 
also  be  fitted  for  plates),  loading  In  daylight 
for  six  or  ten  exposures.  Is  right  in  every 
detail  of  construction  and  finish.  Pictures 
postcard  size  (3^  x  5K).   Price  $20.00. 

KODAKS  $6.00  and  up. 
A  sic  your  dealer,  or  write  us  for  Kodak  catalogue. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
398  State  Street.  Rochksth,  N.  Y. 
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Styles  for    Home  Dressmaker 


6878—  Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  An  ideal  model, 
plain  in  both  front  and  back,  with  small 
sleeve,  full  length  or  shorter.  A  wide 
collar  trims  the  neck  and  the  fastening 
is  in  front.  Suitable  for  madras,  linen, 
batiste,  taffetas,  satin  and  lightweight 
woolens.  The  pattern,  No.  687S,  is  cut  in 
Sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

6879—  Ladies'  Skirt.  Made  with  a  two- 
gore  underskirt  and  a  two-gore  tunic,  cut 
away  at  the  lower  half  of  the  front. 
Suitable  for  either  one  or  two  materials, 
the  latter  being  newer  and  smarter.  The 
pattern,  No.  6879,  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires V-k  yards  of  36-inch  material 
(striped)  and  1%  yards  of  36  or  44-inch 
plain  goods. 

6890— Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque— This 
pretty  model  has  a  seamless  shoulder 
yoke  coming  far  down  on  the  arm.  The 
fronts  and  back  are  gathered  where  at- 
tached and  the  open  neck  is  finished  with 
a  collar.  The  sleeves  may  be  long  or 
short  The  pattern,  No.  6890,  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2*4  yards  of  44-inch 
material. 

6881 — Ladies'  Dress.  Made  with  sleeves 
extending  to  the  neck  edge  and  forming 
a  small  shoulder  yoke.  The  blouse  has 
an  ornamental  collar  at  the  open  neck 
and  front  closing.  The  skirt  has  three 
gores.  The  pattern,  No.  6881,  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 


dium size  requires  iYs  yards  of  44-inth 
material,  with  1  yard  of  36-inch  contrast- 
ing goods  to  trim. 

6870 —  Girls'  Apron.  Linen,  gingham  or 
calico  can  be  used  to  make  this  apron. 
The  apron  is  made  in  one  piece  and 
fastens  at  each  shoulder  with  a  button 
and  buttonhole.  The  pattern,  No.  6870,  is 
cut  in  sizes  4  to  12  years.  Age  8  years  re- 
quires 1%  yards  of  36-inch  material  and 
6  yards  of  banding. 

6871 —  Boys'  Dress.  This  dress  is  for  the 
small  boy.  The  dress  is  made  to  be 
slipped  on  over  the  head.  The  pattern 
provides  for  a  pair  of  straight  trousers. 
The  pattern,  No.  6871,  is  cut  in  sizes  2and 
4  years.  Age  4  years  requires  1%  yards 
of  44-inch  material  and  V2-yard  of  27-inch 
contrasting  goods. 

6898— Ladies'  Apron.  This  loose  garment 
has  a  small  square  yoke  piece,  crossing 
the  shoulders,  and  the  same  in  front  and 
back.  The  lower  sections  of  the  apron 
are  fairly  full  and  gathered  along  the 
top.  Sleeves  which  reach  above  the  elbow 
may  be  used  or  not.  The  pattern,  No. 
6898,  is  cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  45^ 
yards  of  27-inch  material. 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Our  Big  Dollar -Saving 
Fall  Style  Book 


With  Beautiful  Color  Illustrations 


FREE! 


Send  a  Postal  NOW! 


PHILIPSBORN  has  cut  and 
slashed    prices  on  wearing 
apparel  for  Fall  1    Send  a 
'  postal  card  -  AT  ONCE 
—  for  Big,  Beautiful,  Dol- 
lar-Saving Style  and  Shop- 
ping Guide,  FREE  !  Get  these  sensational  Bargain 
Offers  before  you  buy  anything  new.    A  postal  card 
11  save  you  many  dollars  if  you  write  quickly. 

226  Pages  of  Startling  Offers 

This  wonderful  color-;Mustrated  Style  Book  cuts  the 
prices  on  everything  in  Ladies'  and  Misses'  Coats.  Furs,  Fur 
Coats,  Sweaters,  Suits,  Hats,  Dresses,  Waists,  Skirts,  House 
Dresses,  Kimonos,  Petticoats,  Girls'  and  Children's  Coats. 
Shoes,  Boys'  and  Youth's  Clothing  and  thousands  of  other 
articles. 

Another  Sensation! 
—NEW  BARGAIN  ANNEX 

Here's  something  absolutely  new  in  Mail  Order  Mercharv 
dising — a  special  Bargain  Annex,  offering  double  value  for 
every  penny — all  on  our  usual  "Money-Back"  plan.  Note 
these  amazing  offers : 

Pure  Linen  Waist  97c  I  Ladle*'  Coat  $3.73 
3  Girls' Dresses  97c  Fur  Set  $2.98 
Corset  Cover  19c    I    Corset  69c 


<« 


and  100  others  equally  as  tfood. 

Money- Back"  Guarantee 


Every  garment  bears  a  Money-Back  Guarantee  Tag. 
If  not  suited  simply  Bead  it  back  at  oar  expense  and  we  will  refund 
every  penny  instantly. 

We  prepay  postage  or  expressage  anywhere 

SEND  A  POSTAL  for 

our  Big.  Beautiful.  226- 
page.  Color  -  Illustrated 
Style  Book.  PHILIPS- 
BORN  is  the  largest  spe- 
cialty bouse  in  the  world.  Estab- 
lished 24  years.  References, 
National  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
Chicago,  or  editorof  this  paper. 


$15  Value  for  $7.50. 

XAI61  Russian  Tunic  Taf- 
feta Silk  Dress.  Colors: 
Black,  Navy  or  Green.  Sizes : 

Bast  32-14.   Skirt  lenethl  89-41. 

3-inch  hem.  Price  prepaid  J7. 50 


Dep't  5  5  N  W.Corner  rWIT  ATH 
Van  Buren&  Peona  S  ts.  V_  11 1  V^AA VJ  W 


Beacon 
Burner 


FREE 


FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100  Candle   Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
ol'.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 

We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  57  Borne  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 


Does  it  pay  to  advertise?  By  all 
means,  yes.  And  the  extent  of  the  n  - 
suits  obtained  through  advertising  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  judgment  display,  d 
by  the  advertiser  in  the  sebection  of  a 
publication  that  has  the  confidence  of  its 
readers.  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
has  the  explicit  confidence  of  its  many 
readers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  accept  advertising 
matter  that  is  known  to  be  deceptive  and 
unreliable. 


H0N0R&ILT 

SCHOOL  SHOES 


WEAR  like  iron,  give  twice  the  service  of  other  school  shoes 
and  cost  no  more.  Made  with  double  leather  toes,  strong 
pliable  uppers  and  toughest  sole  leather  obtainable.  Seams 
sewed  with  extra  rows  of  stitching.    Perfect  in  fit  and  style. 

WARNING  —  Always  look  for  the  Mayer  name  and  trade 
mark  on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women, 
children;  Drysox,  wet  weather  shoes;  Ymrma  Cushion  Shoe;  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


.'all  ()'  the  ITear 

When  the  summer  flowors  are  dying, 
And  the  birds  are  southward  flying. 
And  we  hear  the  wild  geese  crying, 

As  they  travel  through  the  air; 
When  we  see  the  fanner  going 
To  the  field,  and  start  in  sowing 
Winter,  wheat,  to  have  it  growing, 

Then  it's  getting  fall  o'  year. 

oh,  the  richness  of  October! 
And  November,  gray  and  sober, 
With  fat  turkeys  and  the  gobler. 

And  Thanksgiving  time  so  near! 
All  the  canned  fruit  in  the  cellar, 
Squash  and  pumpkins  ripe  and  yeller, 
Jellies,  jams  and  apples  meller. 

All  proclaim  it's  fall  o'  year. 

We  will  miss  the  flowers  of  June  days, 
And  the  warmth  of  summer's  sun  rays, 
And  the  leafy  woods  and  pathways, 

With  the  songs  of  birds  to  cheer,; 
The  coy  maiden  and  her  lover, 
As  they  walked  through  fields  of  clover — 
Sweet  the  niem'ry  now  it's  over; 

Fields  are  bare — it's  fall  o'  year. 

Yet  we're  glad  that  God  intended 
All  the  seasons  should  be  blended. 
For  when  summer  days  are  ended. 

Then  the  autumn  time  is  here. 
Now  the  leaves  are  flying,  dancing. 
Led  by  Xorthwind  so  entrancing; 
Soon  old  Winter  will  come  prancing, 

Then  farewell  to  fall  o'  year. 

—Sarah    Wood  Cashner. 


Our  Home  Chat 
Our  poem  this  week  is  written  by 
one  of  our  own  circle,  a  fact  that 
will  make  it  doubly  interesting  to 
many  of  you  who  have  become  fa- 
miliar with  Mrs.  Cashner's  beautiful 
thoughts  as  expressed  in  her  letters 
and  verses  on  this  page.  Doesn't  it 
bring  the  holiday  feeling  with  it? 
One  almost  wants  to  hasten  to  the 
kitchen  and  begin  to  prepare  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Did  you  ever  try  using  the  paper 
plates  and  paraffine  paper  that  can 
be  purchased  for  almost  nothing  at 
the  stores?  These  plates,  covered 
with  the  paraffine  paper  for  moist 
things,  such  as  meat,  are  splendid 
to  set  leavings  from  the  tale  away 
on,  and  it  saves  a  lot  of  dishwashing. 

*    *  4 

At  one  of  the  fairs  this  year  we 
saw  a  particularly  interesting  dis- 
play. We  were  passing  it  by  at 
first  as  being  a  furniture  display  of 
no  particular  interest,  until  a  friend 
called  our  attention  to  it.  "They 
are  all  folding  beds,"  she  said,  and 
we  went  back  to  look  more  closely. 
Sure  enough,  there  were  handsome 
leather  couches  and  davenports,  a 
peculiar  screen  and,  most  interesting 
of  all,  a  nice  looking  library  table, 
and  all  opened  out  into  more  or  less 
comfortable  beds.  There  was  .  a 
time  when  the  folding  bed  was  a 
great,  clumsy  thing  unsafe  and  ugly. 
Now  one  may  have  a  good,  safe  bed 
in  the  parlor  or  living  room  for  the 
accommodation  of  unexpected  guests, 
and  no  one  will  know  there  is  a  bed 
there  unless  he  makes  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  the  furniture. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Autumn  Leaves 

In  many  places  the  last  days  of 
autumn  are  marred  by  the  burning  of 
the  leaves  raked  up  on  the  lawn,  and 
blackeDed  spots  In  the  green  sward 
mark  the  site  of  the  bonfires.  Be- 
sides the  unsightly  places  thus 
caused  there  may  be  serious  danger 
to  buildings,  for  these  bonfires  often 
come  when  everything  is  dry,  and 
but  a  small  spark  is  needed  to  start 
a  devastating  fire. 

Few  know  how  easily  all  the  ad- 
vantages In  appearance  and  tidiness 
may  be  gained  without  the  disad- 
vantages, and  yet  the  leaves  may  be 
turned  into  some  real  use  Instead  of 


converted  into  a  few  ashes.  Every 
poultry  grower  should  know  that 
they  make  the  best  kind  of  scratch- 
ing material,  the  rustle  of  the  dry 
leaves  giving  to  the  hen  the  impetus 
to  go  to  singing,  and  it  is  usually  the 
singing    hen    that  is  the  profitable 


Our  Weekly  Recipe 

Potato  Puff — Four  cups  cold 
mashed  potato.  Beat  up  with 
four  tablespoonsful  melted  but- 
ter; add  four  eggs  whipped  light 
and  two  cups  of  cream;  salt  to 
taste;  beat  together  thoroughly; 
pour  into  a  shallow  dish  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  until  browned. 
This  is  an  excellent  way  to  use 
up  the  left-over  mashed  potato 
from  one  or  two  meals. 


one.  They  contain  the  eggs  and 
larvae  of  numerous  insects,  which 
help  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
insect  life  during  winter.  They  do 
not  collect  moisture  like  straw,  and 
when  past  their  usefulness  as 
scratching  material  they  ane  so  brit- 
tle that  they  go  back  almost  to  dust. 
The  grain  sinks  readily  down  be- 
neath them,  and  hens  must  work  if 
they  find  it. 

Choose  a  dry  day,  for  if  there  is 
moisture  in  the  leaves  when  gath- 
ered they  will  mould  and  prove  un- 
desirable. Rake  into  bags  and  store 
away  for  future  use.  Just  before 
the  first  snows  cover  the  bulb  beds 
with  a  generous  layer,  holding  them 
down  with  evergreen  boughs.  And 
the  rest  will  be  gladly  used  by  the 
poultry  from  time  to  time  during  the 
winter.    The  yard  will  be  more  neat 


October  o,  r.n  i 


and  tidy  because  of  absence  of  any 
burnt  spots,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  hens,  as  they  rustle  about,  al- 
most forgetting  that  they  are  not  in 
the  yard,  will  prove  a  real  pleasure. 

BESSIE  L.  PUTNAM. 


See  that  boat  rowed  by  two  men; 
when  they  keep  time  in  rowing  it 
goes  smoothly  over  the  rough 
waters;  but  if  not,  each  wave  gives 
its  shock  and  any  stroke  of  the  oar 
wrongly  applied  may  capsize  the 
frail  skiff.  Marriage  is  the  bark, 
the  rowers  the  wedded  pair  on  the 
sea  of  life.  Only  by  pulling  together 
can  they  lessen  the  dangers  of  the 
voyage.- — Due  de  Livis. 


Probably  the  most  effective  way, 
according  to  the  Youth's  Companion, 
to  prevent  our  boys  and  girls  from 
using  slang  at  home  would  be  to 
make  it  a  required  subject  of  study 
at  school. 


•the  New 


1ATI0NAL 


Money- Saving  Style  Book 
For  Fall  and  Winter 


A- 


ft***. 


The  New  "National"  Fall  Style 
Book  is  just  off  the  press.     It  is  filled 
with  the  very  latest  fashion  ideas.  Never 
has  the  "National"  offered  you  such 
a  complete  Style  Book.     Every  deserv- 
ing style  is  shown,  every  fashion  we 
thought  might  please  you  is  pictured  for 
your  choice.     And  every  page  is  a  page 
of  bargains.    If  you  like  to  dress  well,  and 
if  you  want  to  save  money  on  your  clothes, 
you  will  want  to  see  it.   Your  copy  is  ready. 
Send  for  it  today  and  see  the  thousands  of 
bargains  like  these : 

"NATIONAL"  Money-Saving  Bargains 


Waists  $  .49  to  $7. 

Skirts   t0  1- 

Ladies'  Silk  and  Serge  Dresses  2.98  to  27 

Ladies'  Ready-M&de  Suits  7.98  to  15. 

Ladies'  Tailored  Hats  49  to  6. 

Ladies'  Coats  4.69  to  25. 

Purs  1-95  to  16. 

Ladies'  Shoes  85  to  S, 

Petticoats  29  to  4. 

House  Dresses  and  Kimonos  69  to  4. 

Oloves  17  to  2. 

Corsets  49  to  0 

Muslin  Underwear  15  to  3 

Sweaters  49  to  4. 


Silk  and  Serge  Dresses  for  Misses 
and  Small  Women  

Coats  for  Misses  and  Small  Women... 

Snits  for  Misses  and  Small  Women  ... 

Boys'  and  Young  Men's  Clothing  

Junior  Misses'  Dresses  

Junior  Misses'  Coats   

Junior  Misses'  Salts  

Children's  Dresses  

Children's  Coats  

Childrens,  Misses'  and  Infants' 

Shoes   

Infants'  Dresses  and  Coats  


i.98  to  14.! 
-.98  to  IS. I 
1.98  to  15.! 
1.49  to  12.! 
..69  to  8.! 
1.98  to  9.! 
.98  to  10.! 
.50  to  6.! 
.98  to  6.1 

.29  to  2.( 
.29  to  6Y 


Also  a  full  line  of  Underwear,   Hosiery,  Scarfs,  Veils, 
Gloves,  Sweaters,  Leather  Goods,  Jewelry  and  a  com- 
plete line  of  Boys',  Misses'  and  Children's  Wearing 
Apparel.     Don't  forget  to  mail  the  coupon. 

National  Cloak  & 
Suit  Company 

210  West  24th  Street 
New  York  City 

Mail 
Coupon 
Today 

No  Agents  and  No  Branch  Store* 


The  "NATIONAL"  Policy 

We  prepay  postage  and  expressage 
on  all  our  goods  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Every  "National"  gar- 
ment is  sold  under  the  "National" 
Guarantee,  which  says  that  you 
may  return  any  garment  not  satis- 
factory to  you  and  we  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  postage  or 
express  charges  both  ways. 


Fill  in  the  Coupon  and 
Mail  It  Today  Sure 


Free  Money-Saving  Coupon 

National  Cloak  It  Suit  Co.  216 
216  West  24th  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me,  free,  my  copy  of  the 
Money-Saving  "NATIONAL"  Fall  Style 
Book. 


Name  

Street   

Town  State. 
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The  Dairy  Cattle  Situation 


T 


HERE  is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
jecture as  to  just  what  the 
dairy  catjtle  situation  is  to 
be  from  a  market  stand- 
point during  the  next  rew  months. 
Straws  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows  and  perhaps  a  few  incidents 
will  be  worthy  of  comment  in  this 
connection  just  at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  interest 
that  has  been  taken  in  dairy  cattle 
is  a  good  index  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  the  dairy  cattle  indus- 
try, and  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the 
things  that  he  sees  at  the  state  fairs 
and  the  shows,  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  people 
are  more  interested  than  ever  be- 
fore. There  are  larger  crowds 
watching  the  exhibits  and  the  exhib- 
itors are  keener  and  more  enthusias- 
tic than  they  have  been  in  past  years. 
This  has  been  the  situation  at  the 
various  fairsi  that  have  already  been 
held  and  they  may  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  for  the  other  fairs  that  are 
to  come  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Another  straw  that  points  in  the 
right  direction  is  the  readiness  with 
which  people  are  buying  dairy  cattle. 
The  breeders  are  experiencing  the 
best  of  trade.  One  gentleman  writes, 
"I  have  no  cattle  for  sale.  I  wish  I 
had.  They  are  ready  sale  at  good 
prices,  all  right."  This  is  from  a 
breeder  who  is  well  established,  but 
has  a  small  select  herd,  and  he  al- 
ways found  it  possible  to  dispose  of 
his  surplus  cattle,  but  they  have 
moved  more  quickly  and  at  better 
prices  this  fall  than  ever  before. 

Another  breeder  says  that  he  has 
recently  sold  his  bull  calves  at  prices 
ranging  from  $150  to  $500  apiece, 
some  of  them  at  the  age  of  only  a 
few  days.  He  is  comparatively 
young  in  the  work  also. 

These  three  things  are  only  a  few 
of  the  points  that  can  be  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  demand  for  high- 
class  dairy  cattle  is  going  to  continue 
strong.  The  prices  of  dairy  products 
are  steadily  going  up.  They  are  bet- 
ter on  the  large  market  the  first  of 
September  than  they  have  been  on  a 
like  date  for  the  last  four  years.  The 
New  York  price  was  32  cents,  while 
a  year  ago  it  was  31  cents  and  two 
years1  ago  29  cents,  and  three  years 
ago  27%  cents. 

When  butter  is  high  dairy  cattle 
are  nearly  always  in  keen  demand, 
and  that  goes  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  without  doubt  we  shall  find  a 
strong  call  for  good  dairy  stock 
throughout  the  entire  season. 

As  one  gets  farther  away  from  the 
large  manufacturing,  centers  and 
goes  to  those  points  where  the  farm 
and  farm  industries  are  supreme,  he 
finds  that  the  influence  of  the  unset- 
tled conditions  in  the  countries 
across  the  water  is  much  less  notice- 
able. Here  the  farmers  are  not 
lacking  for  money,  the  deposits  are 
strong  because  they  are  mostly  put 
in  by  the  producer,  and  for  that 
reason  the  farmer  is  not  necessarily, 
denying  himself  those  things  which 
he  looks  upon  as  wise  and  judicious 
investments.  Certainly  dairy  cows 
are  in  this  class. 

The  dairy  farmer,  especially  the 
man  who  is  well  established,  is  not 
as  a  general  thing  a  man  who  de- 


pends upon  credit  very  largely  for 
the  conduct  of  his  business,  and, 
therefore,  it  seems  thoroughly  possi- 
ble^— in  fact,  it  seems  unquestiona- 
ble, that  the  demand  for  breeding 
stock  of  the  dairy  breeds  will  be 
strong,  and  it  will  be  a  splendid  time 
to  sell  at  least  that  class  of  stock 
that  is  in  position  to  produce. 

Throughout  the  majority  of  the 
farming  sections  of  this  country 
there  is  an  abundance  of  feed,  and 
where  feed  is  plentiful  the  farmer  is 
looking  for  the  best  market  in  which 
to  sell  it.  It,  therefore,  follows 
again  that  the  dairy  cow  is  going  to 
be  a  great  factor  because  she  offers 
a  higher  price  for  the  produce  that  is 
raised  on  the  farms,  and,  further- 
more, she  will  help  to  build  up  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  farms1  at 
the  same  time  that  she  pays  this  pre- 
mium on  what  is  being  raised. 

Surely,  when  all  of  these  things 
are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
market  for  dairy  cattle  is  not  doubt- 
ful and  there  is  no  reason  for  one 
to  be  cautious  or  suspicious  about 
the  advisability  of  selling. — Kim- 
ball's Dairy  Farmer. 


Consideration  of  Production 

I  have  been  asked  my  opinion  as 
to  crediting  dairy  cattle  when  in  the 
show  ring,  with  their  milk  and  but- 
ter production. 

I  would  consider  the  idea  imprac- 
ticable. In  order  to  be  a  successful 
dairy  judge  one  must  have  in  his 
mind  the  scale  of  points  of  the  ideal 
dairy  cow,  and,  in  placing  the  ani- 
mals, whether  young  or  old,  should 
conform  to  that  scale.  Did  the 
judge  attempt  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  milk  and  butter  production 
he  would  soon  become  so  confused 
as  not  to  know  where  he  was  at. 

For  instance,  an  animal  comes  up 
before  him,  a  splendid  specimen, 
with  all  the  requisite  dairy  points, 
but  one  that  has  perhaps  not  been 
given  the  chance  to  make  a  record. 
One  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  she  has 
freshened  on  the  exhibition  circuit. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  animal  may 
enter  the  ring  with  a  large  milk  and 
butter  record,  and,  while  some  of 
her  dairy  points  may  be  to  the  ex- 
treme, yet  she  may  lack  others  that 
tend  to  make  up  the  ideal  dairy  cow. 
Had  the  milk  and  butter  production 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
past,  the  type  of  our  dairy  cattle 
would  be  far  from  coming  up  to  the 
present  standard. 

I  believe  it  quite  possible  to  have 
great  production  along  with  the 
ideal  type.  At  one  time  great  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  the  high  pel- 
vic arch  as  being  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  immense  udder;  but  of  this 
we  hear  very  little  at  the  present 
day.  The  best  breeders  of  today  are 
rejecting  sires  from  cows  of  this 
type  and  prefer  those  cows  near  the 
ideal  type,  with  as  good  milk  and 
butter  production. 

The  most  of  our  great  record  cows 
of  today  are  much  the  type  that  are 
required  in  the  show  ring;  and  why 
is  it?  It  is  just  because  in  many 
cases  their  sires  are  ideal  animals. 
If  breeders  would  pay  more  attention 
to  the  selection  of  sires  with  strong 
dairy  points,  as  is  being  practiced  by 
some  of  the  most  successful  breed- 
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"INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOLS" 
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know  for  your  own  protection.  It  also  tells  about 
pur  school,  with  many  illustrations  that  are  not 
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WE  TEACH  YOU  IN  SIX  WEEKS 
TO  EARN  $60-$150  A  MONTH 

High  Pay  from  the  start  and 
Unlimited  Opportunities  for 

you  as  garage-owner,  repairman, 
expert  mechanic,  chauffeur,  racer, 
demonstrator  salesman.  We  teach 
vou  in  six  weeks— and  guarantee 
co  make  you  competent. 

3 courses  CDrr 
ABSOLUTELY  I  If  Cd 
Don't  waste  months  as  an  ap- 
prentice. Come  here  and  step  out 
In  a  few  weeks  ready  to  hold  a  well- 
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LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL, 
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for  Your 
Territory 


Timor   * 

2  Passenger — 4  Cylinder — Water 

Cooled— Shaft  Drive— Selective  Type  Transmission 

Price  $425.  Write  Now 
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The  most  wonderful  offer  ever  made 

to  readers  of  this  paper.  A  Big  Advertising 
Plan  which  you  can  benefit  by  if  you  send 
in  at  once.  Don't  let  a  minute  slip.  Send  for 
details  today.  Right  Now!  Write  your  name 
and  address  plainly.  Hurry  for  it  means  money  to  you. 

Learn  How  to  Make  $100  to  $400 
Every  Month  and  Be  Your  OWN  BOSS 

It's  easy  and  we  will  show  you  how.  You  can 
become  an  expert  automobile  man  in  a  short 
time.  No  need  to  leave  home.  Our  students 
are  coining  money  and  you  can  too  if  you  act 
immediately.  Write  today  for  Big  Catalopr  and  all  de- 
tails. Don't  wait.  Doit  now.  Send  your  name  andfull  address. 

Yon  Get  a  Car  FREE  and  the  Agency 

C.  A.  Coey,  the  world's  Premier  Autoist  and 
winner  of  many  world's  records,  builds  this  machine 
and  makes  you  this  offer.  It's  no  get  richquick  scheme 
— so  don't  delay  writing  today.  It's  the  most  im- 
portant thing  you  can  do  today  —  just  ask  for  details. 
C.A.  COEY'S  SCHOOL  OF  MOTORING 

1095  COEY  BLOC,    2010-12  Wabash  Ave*    CHICAGO,  ILL. 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTE 


Mln  Wanto 

IN  AUTO  BUSINESS  » 


Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Kara  from 
I  $75.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  Learn 
I  all  about  automobiles  in  six  weeks  by 

I  THE  "SWEENEY  SYSTEM" 

of  practical  experience.  In  our  machine 
shop,  garage  and.  on  the  road  you  learn  by 
actual  experience  how  to  repair,  drive,  demon- 

j  strata  and  sell  automobiles ,  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 

Fpn  r  C  Write  today  for  catalog  and  certificate,  entitling  you 
1°  ft  tt""to  free  $5J  couise  in  running  traction  engines— we  own 
■  three  tractors.  Only  auto  School  in  the  world  teaching 

ractioneering.    Send  u:imc  today  for  free  course  and  catalog. 

SWEE  .EY  AUTO  SCHOOL,  1115  E.  15th  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Trained  Automobile  Men  Wanted 

PHEPARE  yourself  for  good  position  at  the 
school  of  practical  experience,  at  the  school  with 
a  reputation,  where  you  really  can  qualify  lor  good 
position  and  big  pay.     Write  for  interesting  booklet. 

LINCOLN   MOTOR  SCHOOL 
1025  N  Street  Lincoln  Neb. 

A1U  ny  Learn  how  to  make  delicious 
IfUEaBlY  candies.   Kansas  City  School 
^      of  Candy  Making-,  Dept.  "P" 
P.O.Box  745,  Kansas,  City,  Mo. 

SWEET    CLOVER  SEED  WANTED 

Pay  highest  market  price.  Send  sample  of  what, 
you  have  to  offer,  advising  amount,  if  not  threshed, 
let  us  know  how  much  you  expect  to  have  for  sale. 
Write  us  before  you  sell. 

A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  COMPANY,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 


ADMIRAL  2 -MAN 

SELF  FEEDER 


PRESS 


ers,  what  a  transformation  would 
take  place  in  the  appearance  of  our 
dairy  cattle  within  the  radius  of  the 
next  five  years! — M.  L.  Haley  in 
Farm  and  Dairy,  Peterboro,  Ont. 


To  Become 

Chauffeurs  and 
$75  to  $150  per 
yourself  for  a  pay- 
into  business  for 
best  school     New  building,  big 
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Experts. 
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month  Equip 
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Autos  Electric  starting  and  lighting  systems.  Free  catalogue 
American  Auto  College,  104  Auto  Bid?.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


The  Most 
Profitable  Animal 

on  the  farm  today  is  probably  the 
hog-.  Few  are  the  farmers  who  do 
not  raise  at  least  a  few  hogs.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  on 
its  staff  a  man  who  has  been  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  a  raiser  of 
pure  bred  hogs.  He  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  subject. 
Every  week  he  takes  up  sonv- 
phase  of  the  subject  and  gives 
the  readers  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  timely  and  practical 
advice.  These  hog-  articles  aloni- 
are  worth  many  times  the  sub- 
scription price  to  the  averag  ■ 
farmer. 

Take  advantage  of  our  special 

subscription  offer.  Do  it  todav. 
before  you  forget  it. 

ONE  DOLLAR  BUYS 

1 —  The  most  reliable  and  practical 
treatise  on  hog  cholera  ever 
published  —  our  48-page  illus- 
trated booklet.  "Hog-  Cholera — 
Prevention  and  Cure." 

2 —  Our  24-page  illustrated  War 
Atlas,  with  big  maps  of  the 
world  and  every  nation  at  war. 

3 —  The  Twentieth  Century  Farram- 
for  15  months  to  January  I. 
1914. 

All  Three  For  Only 
ONE  DOLLAR 

Address, 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA.  NTB. 
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Buy  Roofing  as  You  Buy  Seed 


YOU  wouldn 
knew  little 


't  think  of  buying  seed  from  a  company  you 
about  or  because  of  low  price  — 

You  have  too  much  at  stake  to  take  a 
chance — you  must  be  sure  of  results  ! 

Roofing  —  like  seed  —  is  only  safe  to  buy 
when  offered  by  a  company  in  which  you  can 
place  absolute  confidence. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 

"The  Roll  of  Honor-" 

is  manufactured  by  a  concern  that  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  half  a  century  —  that  has  a  reputation  for  honest 
dealing  that  is  country-wide  and  has  never  been  known 
to  willingly  permit  a  single  customer  to  be  dissatisfied. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  made  of  the  best  materials 
that  money  can  buy — fire-resisting  and  practically  im- 
perishable pure  Asbestos  fibre  and  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
— the  world-famous  water-proofing.  It  never  needs  coating. 

J-M  Regal  Roofing  has  proved  its  merit  through 
years  of  dependable  service. 

J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles  give  you  a  fireproof 
stone  roof  that  is  artistic  and  permanent. 

Write  nearest  branch  for  Samples  and  Booklet  No.  -1386 

H.W.  JOHNS  MANVILLE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Stucco;  Pipe  Coverings; 
Cold  Storage  Insulation;  Water-proofing;  Sanitary 
Specialties;  Acoustical  Correction;  Cork  Tiling,  etc. 


Cleveland 
Dallas 
Detroit  ' 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City 
Los  Angeles  ^jj^w 


Louisville  Philadelphia 
Milwaukee  Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis   San  Francisco 
New  Orleans  Seattle 
New  York       St.  Louis 
Omaha  Syracuse  2744 

THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHWS-MANVILLE  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Must 
Suit 
You/ 


You  will  never 
know  the  meaning  of  real 
engine  economy  and  efficiency 
until  you  study  the  quiet,  smooth,  easy 
running  features  ot 


Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 


There  are  more  drop  forged,  and  case  hardened  pans  on  Lauson  Frost  King 
Engines  than  any  other.  This  means  an  engine  as  accurate  in  adjustment,  and 
therefore  as  economical  after  five  years'  use  as  when  new.  The  Lauson  Frost 
King  is  built  up  to  a  standard,  not  down  to  a  price.   They  cost  a  little  more 


than  some  others  to  start  with. but  a  great  deal  less  In  the  long  rua. 
on  an  engine  is  a  warranty  of  long,  satisfactory  service. 
Guaranteed — We  absolutely  guarantee  Lauson  Frost 
King  Engines  to  make  good  on  every  claim  we  make  lot 
them;  also  as  lo  workmanship  and  material, 
i' Write  NOW  for  Free  Book:  "The  Power  that  Backs 
the  Modern  Farmer"  and  name  of  nearest  dealer  who 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  demonstration  of  the  Frost 
King  without  obligation  on  your  pan.    In  writing  us, 
state  size  engine  you  need. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 

204  N.  W.  Street 
NEW  HOLS  TON.  WIS. 


The  Frost  King  trade-mark 
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High  Priced  Wheat  ! 

Will  Surely  Result  From  the  European  War  j 

There  is  no  better  winter  and  spring  wheat  country,  | 

oth  quality  and  yield  considered,  than  the  Golden  Prairie  I 

district  of  southeastern  Wyoming.  We  are  owners — not  J 

..gents— am)  sell  direct  at  low  prices  and  on  easiest  pas-  | 

sible  terms.    Write  us  for  detailed  literature,  including  I 

our  celebrated  CROP  PAYMENT  PLAN  whereby  both  J 

principal  and  interest,  are  paid  by  delivery  of  one-half  | 

crop  raised  each  yar.  I 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyo 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

Thit  department  it  for  the  we  of  oar  reader:  Give  us  your 
experience,  ash  question;  eay  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  ua  hear  from  you. 


Alfalfa  With  Wheat 

J.  E.  O.,  Nebraska:  I  have  some  inten- 
tion of  sowing  some  alfalfa  in  the  early 
spring  on  fall  plowing  with  wheat.  Abou; 
one  bushel  of  wheat  and  then  roll  the 
ground.  I  have  never  seen  this  tried  and 
would  like  to  have  some  of  the  readers' 
views  on  it.  I  saw  some  disced  in  on 
cornstalk  ground  with  a  full  stand  of 
wheat,  and  it  was  not  very  good. 

Answer — The  plan  of  sowing  al- 
falfa with  wheat  in  the  spring  is 
generally  not  successful.  First,  al- 
falfa is  a  tender  plant,  and  the  seed- 
ins;  should  not  be  done  until  all  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  past.  If  one  does  sow 
it  with  wheat  and  gets  a  good  stand, 
dry,  hot  weather  often  prevails  at 
harvest  time  so  that  when  the  pro- 
tection from  the  hot  sun  given  to  it 
by  the  standing  wheat  is  removed 
the  tender  plant  is  killed  and  very 
often  the  stem  destroyed. 

If  you  want  to  be  reasonably  sure 
of  a  good  stand  we  would  advise 
sowing  without  any  other  crop.  Fall 
seeding  of  alfalfa  is  successful  and 
is  to  be  recommended  when  there  is 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  fall  to  ger- 
minate the  seed.  We  have  seen 
some  very  good  stands  of  alfalfa 
sown  this  fall.  Would  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  as 
to  their  experiences  in  sowing  al- 
falfa with  other  crops. 


Swellings  on  Horses 

L.  C.  S.,  South  Dakota:  Will  you  please 
tell  me  through  the  columns  of  your  pa- 
per what  is  wrong  with  my  horses?  I 
have  a  black  mare  11  years  old  that  has 
a  swelling  between  her  fore  legs  and  just 
back  of  the  fore  legs  on  the  left  side  of 
the  body,  which  has  been  there  for  about 
two  weeks.  Sometimes  there  is  a  small 
sore  about  the  size  of  a  nickel  on  the  un- 
derside of  the  belly  that  runs  a  sort  of 
thin,  sticky  pus.  The  mare  is  very  thin 
in  flesh  and  has  a  colt  suckling  her. 

1  also  have  a  sucking  colt  that  has  a 
swelling  about  the  size  of  a  quart  can  on 
the  left  side  of  her  body  and  just  back  of 
the  front  legs.  It  feels  hard  to  touch,  but 
no  pus  runs  from  it.  The  swelling  on  the 
colt  has  been  there  just  as  long  as  the 
one  on  the  mare.  I  have  been  using  a 
strong  liniment  on  the  swellings  and  a 
tlip  and  disinfectant  on  the  sores. 

Answer — We  could  not  tell  the 
nature  of  these  swellings  without 
making  an  examination.  Would 
suggest  opening  them  very  freely  to 
see  if  there  is  not  some  deep-seated 
pus.     If  there  is  no  pus  found  you 


may  be  able  to  localize  the  trouble. 
It  may  be  a  mild  type  of  distemper 
or  influenza. 


Method  of  Vaccinating 

G.  S.,  Kansas:  Your  bulletin  No.  11  has 
ben  received  and  is  much  appreciated. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  and  advise  me 
where  I  can  find  correct  information  for 
the  application  of  the  Dorset-McBride- 
Niles  method  of  Immunizing  hogs. 

Answer — This  method  is  the  one 
used  by  everyone  using  the  serum 
treatment.  We  spoke  of  how  to 
treat  hogs  on  pages  31  and  32  of  the 
bulletin  mentioned.  We  advise, 
however,  that  no  one  attempt  to  vac- 
cinate hogs  unless  he  has  thorough 
training  and  knowledge  of  how  the 
work  should  be  done.  If  you  want 
to  vaccinate  your  hogs  we  would  ad- 
vise that  you  take  it  up  with  Dr. 
Schoenleber,  head  veterinarian  of  the 
agricultural  college  at  Manhattan, 
your  state.  Before  vaccinating  hogs 
in  the  state  of  Kansas  laymen  must 
get*  permit  to  do  the  work.  Such 
permit  is  granted  by  Sam  S.  Graybill, 
live  stock  sanitary  commissioner, 
Topeka. 


Condemning  Farm  uand 

A.  F.  B.,  Nebraska.  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  ever 
since  it  was  started  and  have  never  asked 
a  question  or  favor,  so  will  ask  one  now. 
I  have  a  200-acre  farm  adjoining  the  city 
cemetery.  Can  it  be  condemned  and 
taken  for  cemetery  purposes? 

Answer- — -It  can  if  it  is  over  one 
mile  from  the  city  limits.  The 
county  board  places  a  valuation  on 
such  land  and  fixes  the  date  of  trans- 
fer. If  the  owner  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  valuation  set  he  may  appeal 
from  their  valuation. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  farmer  in 
one  of  the  best  hog-growing  districts 
in  the  state  says  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors thought  it  was  about  time  to 
vaccinate  to  protect  them  from  a  pos- 
sible attack  of  cnolera.  They  are 
now  losing  their  hogs  rapidly.  Why? 
Good  virus  and  poor  serum.  A  few 
cases  of  this  kind  will  make  our  hog 
growers  think  it  will  be  better  to  use 
good  feeding  methods  and  sanitation 
as  a  protection  rather  than  take  the 
chances  of  introducing  the  disease 
by  vaccination. 


Convenient  Wagon  for   Hauling  Live  Stock. 
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Among  the  Flowers  After  the  First  Freeze 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  FIVE.) 


and  foliage  removed  and  be  stored  in 
boxes  or  sacks,  where  the  air  can  circu- 
late through  them.  They  should  be  kept 
in  a  fairly  warm  room,  at  least  a  few  de- 
grees above  freezing.  In  the  spring  you 
can  start  them  early  in  pots  and  have 
them  in  bloom  sooner  than  if  you  wait  to 
plant  them  in  the  open  ground,  for  they 
cannot  be  planted  safely  until  settled, 
warm  weather.  Bulbs  that  have  not 
bloomed  in  the  fall  can  be  taken  up  and 
potted  and  will  bloom  in  the  window. 

Dahlia  bulbs,  or  rather  tubers,  should 
be  dug  a  few  days  after  the  first  good 
freeze.  Great  care  should  be  used  in  dig- 
ging them,  for  every  tuber  that  is  de- 
tached from  the  stem  will  not  grow.  The 
eyes  are  on  the  main  stem  just  where  the 
tuber  attaches,  and  every  tuber  should 
have  a  little  portion  of  the  stem  attached 
or  it  will  not  have  an  eye  and  cannot 
start  growth.  These  detached  tubers  will 
remain  solid  as  well  as  the  others,  and  I 
have  known  them  to  remain  fresh  all 
summer,  but  they  cannot  start  any  more 
than  a  potato  with  all  its  eyes  removed. 
Dahlia  bulbs  must  be  packed  away  in 
dust,  sawdust,  chaff,  or  something  that 
will  keep  them  from  shriveling.  I  have 
had  them  live  out  all  winter,  but  it  is  not 
safe  to  risk  it  even  here  in  Kansas,  for 
they  will  kill  out  as  often  as  they  will 
live.  They  will  not  stand  the  bulb  freez- 
ing. 

After  the  first  freeze  is  the  time  to  take 
up  any  hardy  violets  you  want  to  bloom 
in  the  winter.  If  they  have  been  taken 
up  sooner  they  will  have  a  tendency  to 
run  to  foliage.  The  hardy  Russian  violet 
is  the  best  for  the  amateur,  but  the  Lady 
Campbell  and  the  California  are  both 
good  winter  bloomers,  but  they  will  kill 
out  usually  if  left  outdoors,  while  the 
Russian  will  form  great  clumps  and 
bloom  twice  a  year. 

If  you  have  some  tender  roses  and  do 
not  want  to  take  them  up,  you  can  give 
them  a  pretty  good  protection  in  the  gar- 
den, and  often  carry  them  through  the 
most  severe  winter.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  freezing  that  hurts  roses  as  the  sun 
shining  on  them  when  frozen,  and  the 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing.  The  very 
best  method  of  protecting  them  is  to  turn 
a  box  over  the  plants.  The  bottom  of  the 
box  must  be  water-tight  so  that  it  will 
not  let  water  drip  down  on  the  bushes 
and  freeze.  Bore  a  few  holes  in  the  sides 
to  admit  air.  If  there  is  no  danger  of 
water  getting  in,  straw  and  leaves  may 


Bay  Southern  Land— buy  all  you  can 

tees  now  extremely  low— natural  in 
crease  will  return  your  money  in  a  few 
years —  well  farmed,   annual  profits  will 
run  even  more.  Dairying,  livestock,  pout* 
try,  fruit  and  truck— these  are  a  few  of 
the  big  money-making  lines.   Along  the 
Southern  Ry.,  M.  &0.  andG.  S.  &  F.  Ry. 
are  many  openings.  Write  now  for  "South* 
>  Field"   magazine  and  land  lists. 
.  V.  RICHARDS.  Landand  Ind  A?t., 
Room  $4*.  So.Ry  .Washington.  D.C.J 


OMAHA 

The  Best  Educational  Advan- 
tages in  the  West. 

Sickness  compels  me  to  sell  my  mod- 
ern eight-room  home  andl  garage  in 
Kountze  Place  (an  exclusive  residence 
district)  %  block  to  car,  twelve  minuted 
to  city's  center.  Omaha  University, 
largest  city  school,  eight  churches  all 
within  eight  blocks.  Consider  it  in  de- 
tail. Reception  hall,  parlor,  library  with 
fireplace,  dining  room,  built-in  china 
closet,  linen  drawers  and  large  closet, 
kitchen  (large),  pantry,  soft  water  in 
kitchen  and  laundry.  Four  bedrooms  and 
five  closets  on  second  floor.  Full  attic. 
Basement  has  laundry  with  sink,  two- 
burner  gas  stove,  fruit  cupboard,  work- 
bench with  vise  and  anvil. 

Turnace  Room,  new  Marvel  furnace 
with  hot  water  combination  and  radi- 
ators in  parlor,  hall  and  library,  saves 
the  60%  of  heat  which  usually  goes  up 
the  chimney.  This  heat  i.'  irjiained.  The 
hot  water  system  saves  us  50%  in  cost 
of  fuel.  Thermostat  control  gives  even 
temperature  day  and  night. 

Hot  water  for  bath  and  kitchen  use 
from  furnace  and  gas  heater  for  summer; 
modern  plumbing.  Electricity  and  gas 
all  over  the  house.  Every  room  beauti- 
fully decorated.  Spanish  leather  in  din- 
ing room,  Tiffany  blend  in  parlor  and 
library — appealing  to  tfliose  of  refined 
taste. 

Lot  50x124.  Grape  arbor  10x30.  Peach, 
pears,  cherries,  full  bearing,  and  good 
garage. 

This  house  has  been  carefully  arranged 
for  our  own  use.  No  more  comfortable 
home  anywhere.  Price  $5,000,  part  time. 
Come  and  see  it.  costs  only  2c  per  mile. 
Long  distance  phone,  Webster  4391.  C 
M.  Eaton.  1632  Lothrop  St..  Omaha,  Neb 


be  packed  around  the  plants  before  put- 
ting the  box  over  them,  but  if  this  ma- 
terial gets  wet  it  will  rot  the  plants.  I 
have  seen  roses  kept  over  by  wrapping 
them  in  burlap  sacks  and  packing  straw 
around  the  roots. 

If  you  have  an  evergreen  or  any  hardy 
shrub  growing  in  a  lawn  vase,  remember 
it  cannot  stand  the  freezing  at  the  roots 
it  will  get  in  such  a  position.  You  must 
either  bank  up  around  the  vase  to  the 
top  or  take  it  down  and  set  in  a  cellar,  or 
protect  some  way  so  the  frost  can  be 
drawn  out  somewhat  gradually  when  a 
thaw  comes.  L.  H.  COBB. 


Voting  for  War 

The  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind  about 
this  war  is  that  the  people  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  except  the  men.  to  march 
out  and  be  shot  and  the  women  to  stay 
at  home  and  hunger. 

War  was  declared  by  a  small  group  of 


German  officials,  Russian,  Austrian,  Eng- 
lish and  French  officials.  They  decided 
to  settle  their  issues  by  slaughtering  farm- 
ers, clerks  and  storekeepers.  They  never 
asked  these  small  fry  what  they  might 
think  about  it.  The  matter  was  decided 
in  a  closed  room.  The  word  went  out,  and 
several  million  working  folk  shouldered 
muskets  and  began  to  maim  and  mas- 
sacre each  other. 

The  people  who  are  lying  in  heaps  .in 
Belgium  and  France,  mangled  and  dead 
under  the  ghastly  moonlight,  had  no  idea 
what  it  was  all  about. 

No  war  should  be  declared  except  by  a 
vote  of  the  whole  people. 

The  men  who  are  to  do  the  dying  in 
battle,  who  are  to  suffer  from  wounds 
and  who  are  to  pay  the  bills  afterward 
ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  saying 
whether  or  not  war  shall  be  declared. 

The  women,  also,  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  hardships,  who  must  rear  the  or- 
phaned children  and  look  after  the  neg- 
lected shops  and  crops,  surely  ought  to 
have  their  say.— Dr.  Frank  Crane  in 
Evening  Bulletin. 
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Water-proof  perforations.  Hold8  any  kind  of  grain. 
Wheat  Bin*   (Without  Perforations.) 

1000  Bushel  $88.88,  Freight  Paid. 
500  Bushel  $66.66,  Freight  Paid. 

Shipment  same  day  order  is  received.  Writ*!  us  today 
for  full  particulars. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  CO. 
1704  West  12Wi  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Six-40 

HUDSON 

$  1.55Q 


$3,875,000 
Paid  Last  Month 
For  Hudsons 

Thai  is  whai  users  paid  dealers  last  month  (or 
cliis  new  -model  HUDSON  Six-40:  that  is,  they  paid 
weekly  on  the  average.  $930,000  They  bought 
the  limn  ol  our  outpui  —  100  cars  per  day  —  and 
urged  us  to  build  cars  taster 

The  Worlds  Record 
Among  Class  Cars 

That  is  the  record  demand  (or  a  quality  car 

The  HUDSON  Six-40  now  outsells  any 
car  in  the  world  with  a  price  above  $1,200. 

HUDSON  sales  today  are  five  times  larger 
man  last  year  at  this  time  Yet  the  HUDSON  has 
long  been  a  leading  car  Such  an  increase  as  that 
— five-fold  in  one  year — was  never  before  made 
oo  a  well-known  car 

We  trebled  our  output  in  July,  when  this  1915 
model  came  out  But  in  30  days  we  had  4,000 
unfilled  orders     Thousands  of  men — with  other 


cars  plentiful — waited  weeks  (or  this  HUDSON 
Six-40     No  other  car  would  llo 

The  Magic  Model 

You  should  see  ai  once  the  new  car  which  has 
wrought  this  magic  It  has  upset  all  the  old  ideals, 
and  changed  all  former  standards 

It  is  1.000  pounds  lighter  than  former  care  of  this 
size,  vet  never  was  a  car  more  sturdy.  A  nev.  -type 
motor  saves  about  30  per  cent  on  fuel 

It  brings  out  countless  new  attractions  in  beauty, 
comfort  and  convenience  And  it  costs  you  less 
than  a  class  car  ever  before  has  cost 

The  cars  you  know  will  seem  crude  in  comparison 
Go  see  the  refinements  which  men  so  welcome  in 
this  new-day  type  of  car 

Due  to  Howard  £.  Coffin 

This  new-model  car  is  due  to  Howard  E.  Coffin, 
the  famous  HUDSON  designer  He  has  always 
led  in  advances.  In  this  HUDSON  Six-40  he 
reaches  his  climax — his  finished  ideal  of  a  car 

He  has  worked  for  four  years  to  perfect  it.  All  the 
47  other  HUDSON  engineers  have  worked  with 
him  Now  every  part  and  detail  show  their  final 
touch  You  will  never  want  a  finer,  lighter,  hand- 
somer car  than  this. 


Go  see  it  If  it  suits  you,  gei  your  new  car  now 
The  1915  models  are  out  now.  so  you  know  what's 
coming  And  this  is  touring  time  You  have  leisure 
now,  and  the  coming  months  are  perfect  Don't 
miss  them.  Your  dealer  will  get  you  prompt  delivery, 
even  if  the  car  has  to  come  by  express.  To  make 
prompt  deliveries  we  have  already  shipped  almost 
1,000  cars  by  express — an  unprecedented  thing. 

Hudson  dealers  are  everywhere. 
Name  of  nearest  on  request. 


Phaeton,  with  two  extra  disappearing  seat*,  $1,550  i.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Canadian  Price:  $2,100  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Doty  Paid 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  831 5  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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KRES0DIP1N?! 


STANDARDIZED. 

EASY  AND  SAFE  TO  USE 
INEXPENSIVE 

KILLS  LiCE 

ON  ALLJJYE  STOCK 

DISINFECTS. 

CLEANSES. 

 PURIFIES. 

It  has  so  many  uses  that  It  la 
a  necessity  on  every  farm. 

USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MANCE, 
SCAB,  RINGWORM,  SCRATCHES,  ETC. 

Destroys  Disease  Germs 

DRIVES  AWAY  FUES 


For  Sale  by  All  Druggists 
Write  for  Free  Booklet* 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

DETROIT,       •       -  MICHIGAN 


Help  Mothe* 

JL      Two  Valuable  Book* 


WRITE  TODAY !  Address 
MALLEABLE  111011  RANGE  CO. 
1888  Lake  Street 
Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin 


Our 

Two  Valuable  Books 

SENT  FREE 

The  "RANGE  PROBLEM" 
and  "CASH  IN 
on  the  OLD  STOVE" 

Tells  you  how  to 
discard  your  old 
stove  with  advan- 
tage and  profit. 
Shows  how  you 
can  easily  have 
Better  Cooking  with 
Less  Work  and  a 
Big  Saving  of  Fuel. 

Th**Stty  SatLsfoxtoryltajv* 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumbar,  Posts,  Cement,  Barbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade. 

H,  F.  CADY  LUMBER  CO.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Oltice  208  W.O.W.  Bid.   Yards,  6th  II  Douglas 


With  fy         ^  fj/nm  —m.—.  m. 


The  "CAMP"  Hydraulic  Gram  Dump 
and  Elevator  is  the  most  simple  made.  Has 
only  1-5  the  mechanism  or  parts  of  others. 
Practically  all  gears,  chains,  worm  screws, 
etc.,  are  eliminated.  Has  continuous  drag 
chain  tor  elevator  and  hopper  —  cannot 
buckle.  The  Hydraulic  Jack  is  the  only 
one  made  that  requires  no  power  or  friction- 
brake  when  lowering  wagon. 
Do  not  buy  a  grain  dump  until  you  in- 
vestigate the  wonderful  "CAHP"  machine. 
Manufacturers  of  Portable  and  Station- 
ary Cup  Elevatorsand  Hydraulic  Jacks. 

CAMP  BROS.  &  CO. 

Dept.  23  WASHINGTON, 
ILLINOIS. 


Big  Syndicates  of  South  America 


SANTIAGO,  Chile— The  great  war 
In  Europe  and  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  canal  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  an  enormous 
trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Chile.  Under  the  old  conditions  this 
trade  has  trebled  since  1903,  and  within 
the  last  four  years  has  increased  140  per 
cent.  It  already  amounts  to  $40,000,000  Per 
annum,  but  this  is  only  about  one-sixth  of 
the  whole,  and  much  of  the  balance  is 
divided  among  Great  Britian,  Germany 
and  France,  whose  factories  and  ships 
are  now  tied  up  in  this  terrible  war.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  this  country  now 
aggregates  more  than  $250,000,000  per  an- 
num, and  the  bulk  of  it  is  with  Europe. 
In  1913  Great  Britian  exported  $30,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods  to  Chile,  and  it 
took  back  in  exchange  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $25,000,000.  Chile's  com- 
merce  with  Germany  has  averaged  more 
than  $50,000,000  per  annum,  and  it  has 
been  trading  with  France  to  the  extent 


branches,  agencies  and  (raveling  sales- 
men cover  almost  every  part  of  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile.  It  has  long 
led  In  the  selling  of  American  farm  ma- 
chinery and  in  the  handling  of  kerosene 
and  illuminating  oils,  but  it  also  does  a 
general  wholesale  business  of  importing 
and  exporting,  selling  everything  from 
needles  to  steam  dredges,  and  from  push 
carts  to  locomotives.  It  is  the  South 
American  representative  for  the  west 
coast  of  the  General  Electric  and  Inter- 
national Harvester  companies.  It  is 
noted  for  taking  big  contracts,  and  its 
capital  and  business  already  run  high  into 
the  millions. 

In  addition  to  the  Graces,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  firms  pushing  American 
goods  who  are  ready  to  jump  into  the 
new  situation  and  handle  it  to  the  full- 
est extent.  Among  these  are  Wessell, 
Duval  &  Co.,  the  successors  of  the  old 
firms  of  Flint,  Eddy  &  Co.  and  Beeche 
&  Co.,  who  have  been  long  noted  in  Chile, 


Valparaiso  Harbor,  Where  the  Chilean  Government  is  Now  Spending 
Millions  of  Dollars  in  Improvements. 


of  $15,000,000.  Belgium  also  has  had  a 
good  slice  of  the  business,  and  Australia 
has  been  sending  in  coal  by  the  ship- 
load. In  another  letter  I  will  take  up 
some  of  the  items  and  show  the  mighty 
openings  created  by  the  war.  This  letter 
I  shall  devote  to  the  present  conditions 
and  describe  some  of  the  big  things  that 
Americans  are  already  doing  with  a  view 
to  the  future. 

Pew  Americans  in  Trade 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  Chil- 
ean government  has  put  its  exposition 
buildings  at  the  disposal  of  a  commercial 
museum  for  the  display  of  American 
products.  The  government  is  especially 
friendly  to  Americans,  and  within  recent 
years  it  has  bought  a  great  deal  of  its 
railway  material  from  the.  United  States. 
It  now  proposes  to  subsidize  a  line  of 
steamers  which  will  go  northward 
through  our  canal  to  our  Atlantic  ports, 
and  it  is  anxious  to  establish  the  closest 
of  trade  connections'  with  us  in  view  of 
the  loss  of  its  European  commerce. 

We  have  already  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can ships  that  are  plying  between  New 
York  and  Chile.  Some  of  them  belong 
to  Grace  Co.,  which  controls  the  largest 
part  of  the  American  business  on  the 
west  coast.  This  company  has  eight  new 
vessels  in  course  of  construction.  They 
are  large  steamers  and  fitted  for  the 
South  American  trade.  They  will  come 
down  through  the  canal  to  Valaprajso.  The 
same  firm  has  other  ships  plying  north 
and  south  along  the  Pacific  coast,  carry- 
ing lumber  and  flour,  and  it  has  many 
vessels  engaged  in  the  carrying  of  ni- 
trates, which  from  now  on  will  probably 
go  through  the  canal.  The  Graces  are 
especially  fitted  to  handle  present  condi- 
tions. The  firm  has  its  branches  in  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  Eos  Angeles,  Se- 
attle and  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  Lon- 
don, Manchester  and  ntrmingham.  Tt  has 
the  countries  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  divided  up  Inio  selling  districts, 
JuHt  as  our  wholesale  houses  divide  up 
thMr      domestic      territories,      and  Its 


and  also  Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.  and 
Anthony  Gibbs.  These  companies  have 
offices  in  New  York  and  are  already  en- 
gaged in  American  importation.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Duncan,  Fox  & 
Co.,  which  is  an  English  house  with 
branches  in  the  United  States.  All  of 
these  firms  sell  more  or  less  American 
flour,  cottons  and  various  kinds  of  Amer- 
ican machinery.  Nearly  all  handle  farm- 
ing implements  and  are  ready  to  take  or- 
ders for  American  goods  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Our  chief  typewriter  companies 
have  their  agencies  here  and  our  phono- 
graphs and  graphophones  are  distributed 
throughout  every  city  and  town.  The 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  company  is  in 
evidence  everywhere,  and  the  National 
Cash  Register  keeps  not  only  the  ac- 
counts of  most  of  the  stores,  but  even 
the  cash  of  the  telegraph  and  postoffices 
as  well. 

Many  After  the  Trade 

Many  of  our  great  combinations  of  cap- 
ital have  long  been  planning  to  work  the 
South  American  trade,  and  the  present 
situation  finds  them  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  United  States  Steel 
company  has  had  its  agents  in  every 
country  of  the  west  coast,  and  for  some 
time  its  own  ships  have  been  going  from 
New  York  to  these  ports  by  the  way  of 
the  Strait  of  Magelian.  They  will  now 
go  by  the  Panama  canal,  and  their  re- 
turn freights  will  be  such  goods  as  have 
hitherto  been  carried  by  the  steamers  of 
Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  Steel  company  already 
sells  more  than  half  of  all  the  steel  used 
in  Chile,  and  it  is  rapidly  absorbing  that 
class  of  business  throughout  South  Amer- 
ica. A  large  part  of  the  building  now  go- 
ing on  is  in  steel,  and  the  new  railroads 
in  CO trium  of  construction,  will  now  be  de- 
pendent upon  us,  rather  than  Europe.  for 
their  rails  and  other  materials. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  company  Is  in 
splendid  shape  to  do  an  enormous  busi- 
ness with  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica.   At  the  time  the  European  war  broke 


Big 
in  Fruit 
Vegetables 


Fortunes  Are  Being  Made 

every  year  in  Florida  out  of  Fruits  and  Early 
Vegetables.  Not  a  better  spot  in  the  whole 
state  than  BAY  VIEW.  Our  big,  free  hand- 
somely illustrated  Book  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Soil  is  deep*  rich*  sandy  loam— very  exceptional 
for  Florida.  Sample  off  this  soil  mailed  free  with 
literature.  Plenty  of  rainfall  12  months  In  the 
year.  Irrigation  is  unheard  of.  Crop  failures  prac- 
tically unknown.  Two  and  three  crops  easily 
raised  each  year  on  the  same  ground,  SSO  to 
$50O  profit  per  acre  each  year.  Sat  sum  a  oranges, 
figs,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes  and  all  kinds  of 
berries  produce  abundantly.  You  can  also  raise  enor- 
mous crops  of  corn, oats, hay  .Japanese  cane.clovfr, 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  celery,  toma- 
toes, lettuce,  cabbage,  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
egg  plant,  cucumbers,  radishes,  turnips  and  all  kinds 
of  early  profitable  vegetables.  Ideallocatlon  for 
Dairying  and  Stock  Raising.  Ready  markets  and 
good  prices.  Grass  for  pasture  the  year  round. 
Don't  nave  to  stable  and  dry  feed  six  months  fn  the 
year.  One  of  the  finest  climates  In  the  United 
States,  both  summer  and  winter.  No  sunstrokes  in 
summer—no  frostbites  in  winter.  Ideal  salt  water 
boating,  bathing  and  fishing.  Lumber  at  wholesale 
prices.  Good  stores,  churches  and  schools. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  FKEE  BOOK,  SAMPLE 
OF  SOIL.  MAPS,  ETC. 

Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Company 

Room  308,  208  N.  5th  Ave.  Chicago,  III 


CUP  ELEVATOR 

Always  ready  for  fc- 
,  use.  Placed  in-  " 
sidethe  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn,  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 

SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YOU  PAY 

The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made-SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Farmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  with  crib 
plans  which  save  yon  money.  Write  for  it  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  67  MORTON,  ILL- 


c.xTFREE 

We  are  jdvlnfr  Ropp's 
New  Calculator  F  K  K  E  to 
every  farmer  or  land  own- 
er who  has   not   yet  sent 
for  tt  copy.  Ropp's  Calcula- 
tor should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  tarmer.  It  will  in- 
stantly give  the  correct  answer  to 
any  business  problem  that  can  he  Bet- 
tied  by  arithmetic.   We  will  also  send 
you  our  free  illustrated  catalog  on 

SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  tells  yon  why  it  la  bet 
ter  than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.    Land  owners. 
.  if  you  want  a  farm  fence  that 
will  last,  and  stay  trim  and  tight 
to  year  round,  write  for  these 
FREE  books  today. 
Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 
1632  Industrial  St.  PEORIA,  ILL. 


Reasons  Why  You  Should 

V  II  '"yestlgate  the  S  AN  DOW 
L  U   XerOSene  Stationary  ENGINE 


It  rang  on  kerosene  (coal  oil)!  gasoline,- 
distillate  and  alcohol  wliboot  change  Id 
equipment  —  starts  without  eranbing  — 
rone  in  either  direction— throttle  po'- 
erned— hopper    and   tan  It -cooled — speed 
controlled  while  running — no  earn-*—  go 
valves — no  gears  —  no  uprocbets  —  only 
three  moving  parts — light  weight —  easily 
portable— great  power — starts  easily  at 
forty  decrees  below  zero- oompUte  ready  to 
run-OL.ildreo  operate  tbem-low  factory 
prices  based  on  enormous  out  put--.  ■■  day 
loney-baolc  trial -10  years  Iroot  lad  guar- 
antee.   Sixes,  1  1-2  to  18  horsepower, 
bend  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog  which 
tells  how  Snndow  will  he  useful  to  yon. 
No  .'  - '  el  weena     Pooket  agcata*  and 
ni    ! lotion's  oomtnlffllon  t- by  dealing 
Ureot  with  factory.    (61  IS  ) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
2b3  Canton  Ave.,   Detroit,  Mich. 


A  VALUABLE 
BOOK.  FREE 


It  talis  of  •zperlmants 
in  feeding  live  ator-k  both 
ground  and  u  rig  round  grain, 
alfalfa  and  kafflr  corn— 
also  shows  how  26%  can 
be  saved  shows  values  of 
different  food*  —  tells 
about  balanced  rations  — 
describes  


STOVER 

AND  IDEAL- 
FEED  MILL  S 


To  g.t  It  .Imply  writ.  — 
Sand  n>.  tour  took  LIVE 
STOCK  AND  CROUND  ftCD. 


STOVER  1V1FXS.  CO. 


312  IDEAL  AVENUE   -   -   -    FREEPORT,  ILL. 

SAMSON  WIND  MILLS-ALFALFA  QBINDBH6 
PUMP  JACKS-ENSILAGE  CUTTER* 


Please  mention  the  fiiet  that  you  saw 
It  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing  to  advertisers  on  this  puce. 


October  Z.  1911 
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sayss- 

Be    Sure    you're  Certain-teed — 

then  go  ahead. 

Roof  every  building  on  your 
farm — house,  barn,  silo,  granary, 
machine  shed— everything  with 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

This  15-year-guarantee  label  is 
on  every  roll  or  crate — and  the 
three  bigcest  roofing  mills  in  the  world 
back  up  the  guarantee. 
No  roofing  "test"  proves  anything. 
This  label  is  your  insurance. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 
Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.,    -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!f" 


$24 


Buys  the  New  Butter  m 
fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running? 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts. 

r  hour-   Made  also  in  four  ,  

ser  eiz*s  up  to  5  1-2  shown  here" 

30 Days' FreeTrial  J*™"; ™  ~« 

ft  saves  in  cream.    Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  "direct-from-factory'  offer, 
boy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO. 

2208  Marshall  Blvd.        CHIC  ACQ 


1000%  Returns  From 


STANDARD  [^^mr^U  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Of  your  own  and  clear  $15  to  $20  or  more 
a  day  with  our  well  drilling  machines. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes  with  some 
one  of  our  59  styles  and  sizes.  Use 
any  power.  Made  for  drilling 
earth,  rock  and  for  mineral 
prospecting.  Specially  adapted 
to  boring  wells  for  irrigation. 
Standard  for  46  years,  all  over 
the  world.  Large  catalogue 
No.  120  FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Workt: 
AURORA,  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:  First  National 
 Bank  Building  


RICH,  BLACK.  RED  RIVER  VALLEY  farms 
at  local  prices.  We  grow  corn,  clover  and 
alfalfa  successfully.  Write  for  Blue  Book.  Wil- 
liam McRoberts,  Casselton.   N.  D. 


out,  it  had  almost  completed  a  dozen  large 
steamers  which  were  to  be  employed  in 
carrying  the  iron  ore  from  its  mines  near 
Coquimbo,  Chile,  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
works.  It  was  estimated  that  the  ore 
freight  would  amount  to  something  like 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  ships 
were  built  with  the  expectation  that  the 
return  freight  from  the  United  States  to 
Chile  would  be  practically  nothing.  The 
company  expected  to  make  its  money  1  t 
carrying  the  ore  to  its  own  mills.  The 
present  situation  will  enable  this  fleet  to 
have  full  cargoes  of  United  States  goods 
on  the  return  voyages,  and  the  company 
will  probably  do  a  general  carrying  busi- 
ness in  addition  to  its  steel  and  ore  ship- 
ments. 

Another  Big  Opportunity 

The  same  will  be  true  of  the  nitrate 
fleet  that  in  the  past  has  gone  south 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and 
thence  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
From  now  on  that  fleet  will  probably  go 
through  the  canal,  and  as  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  ingest  customers  for 
nitrate,  the  steamers  that  land  there  will 
load  up  with  American  goods  and  bring 
them  back  to  Chile.  We  are  now  taking 
something  like  400,000,000  pounds  of  nitrate 
a  year,  and  Chile  is  ready  to  consume  a 
I  ke  amount  of  American  goods.  This 
nitrate  business  is  controlled  by  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  handled  by  the  Nitrate 
Agencies,  Limited,  the  majority  of  whose 
stock  is  owned  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  and 
its  return  freight  will  probably  be  run  in 
connection  with  the  Graces. 

Another  effect  of  the  war  will  be  to  send 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  American 
capital  into  Chilean  investments.  It 
means  new  banks  and  new  syndicates  of 
various  kinds  This  is  a  land  of  big 
things,  and  the  Americans  are  gradually 
getting  their  fingers  on  some  of  the  most 
valuable  properties.  Take  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  company.  It  has  recently  acquired 
an  iron  mountain  near  Coquimbo,  a  port 
on  the  west  coast  of  Chile,  between  An- 
tofagasta  and  Valparaiso.  The  ore  lies 
only  about  five  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  loaded  by 
gravity.  That  property  is  said  to  contain 
more  than  100.000,000  tons  of  high-grade 
ore,  which  assays  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  pure  iron.  The  mines  have  enough  ore 
to  supply  the  Bethlehem  steel  works  for 
more  than  fifty  years. 

Copper  Mines  Are  Great 

Some  of  the  greatest  copper  mines  of 
the  world-  are  in  Chile,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  Guggenheim  syndicate.  I  refer 
to  those  being-  worked  under  the  Chile 
Exploration  company  and  the  Braden 
Copper  company.  The  Braden  copper 
mines  lio  about  200  miles  southeast  of 
Valparaiso.  They  were  opened  up  by 
Americans,  including  William  Braden, 
E.  W.  Nash,  Messmore  Kendall  and 
others,  and  were  afterward  sold  to  the 
Guggenheims.  Within  the  last  few 
years  something  like  $14,000,000  have 
been  spent  upon  them,  and  they  are  now 
potentially  about  the  largest  of  the 
world.  The  Braden  mines  have  some- 
thing like  200,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight, 
and  the  company  is  putting  up  mills  that 
will  treat  6,000  tons  daily.  The  mines 
are  now  producing  about  2,000,000  pounds 
of  copper  a  month,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  profit  is  over  8  cents  a  pound.  Four 
thousand  men  are  employed,  and  among 
them  many  Americans.  The  are  milled 
in  1913  amounted  to  780,000  tons,  and  the 
company  expects  to  produce  almost  3,- 
000,000  pounds  per  month  from  now  on. 

The  Chile  Exploration  company  is  the 
name  of  the  Guggenheim  branch  which 
is  developing  the  Chuquicamata  copper 
mines.  These  are  situated  far  north  of 
the  Braden  property.  They  are  about 
150  miles  by  rail  from  Antofagasta,  lying 
in  the  coastal  range  of  the  Andes  at  an 
altitude  of  9,500  feet.  The  ore  body  al- 
ready developed  is  S.000  feet  long,  1,000 
feet  wide,  and  no  one  knows  how  deep. 
Diamond  drills  have  been  put  down  in 
places  to  a  depth  of  1,100  feet,  and 
enough  ore  has  been  found  to  keep  the 
great  plant  now  being  built  busy  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  There  are  some- 
thing like  200,000,000  tons  in  sight. 
Finest  Plant  in  World 

The  plant  of  the  Chuquicamata  mines 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  Guggenheimts  have  1,500  men  build- 
ing It,  and  it  will  be  finished  in  1915.  It 
includes  great  crushing  machines,  acid- 


proof  concrete  tanks,  and  electrolytic 
plants  that  will  treat  more  than  300,000 
pounds  of  copper  a  Cay.  The  machinery, 
has  steam  turbines,  and  generators  of 
10,000  kilowatts.  Much  of  the  machinery 
will  be  run  by  electricity,  which  will 
come  through  a  transmission  line  eighty 
miles  long.  The  plant  has  already  built 
twelve  miles  of  standard  gauge  railroad, 
and  some  of  its  mining  is  to  be  done 
with  steam  shovels  from  Panama,  by 
which  the  ore  can  be  gotten  out  at  an 
extremely  low  cost.  All  of  this  ma- 
chinery will  be  in  operation  next  year, 
at  which  time  it  should  be  producing 
copper  at  the  rate  of  10,000,000  pounds 
per  month,  an  output  that  will  be  dou- 
bled in  1917  by  the  erection  of  an  ad- 
tional  10,000-ton  plant.  This  copper  will 
go  north  by  the  canal,  and  the  ships  will 
be  ready  for  return  freights  to  Chile. 

Will  Need  Many  Men 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  mines  and  the 
Gugenheim  mines  will  necessitate  large 
forces  of  workmen,  and  the  management 
will,  of  course,  be  American.  The  Gug- 
genheims are  now  building  houses  for 
their  employes  at  Chuquicamata  and 
Braden,  and  they  are  introducing  Ameri- 
can methods  and  American  conveniences. 
They  will  have  a  number  of  American 
families  connected  with  each  property, 
and  these  will  te  permanent  forces  for 
the  introduction  of  American  goods  and 
of  American  trade.  At  Chuquicamata 
the  little  city  now  going  up  will  be  a  sur- 
prise to  the  Chileans.  It  is  to  have  a 
theater,  a  hospital,  two  public  schools  and 
a  public  library  and  music  halls  for  the 
workmen.  There  will  be  c  telegraph  and 
postoffice  building  and  a  Protestant  and 
a  Catholic  church.  Everything  is  being 
done  with  a  view  to  permanency;  for  the 
getting  out  of  the  enormous  body  of  ore 
will  require  the  mo  ing  of  more  earth 
than  we  moved  at  Panama.  It  will  re- 
quire the  payment  of  wages  which  will 
eventually  amount  to  more  than  $225,000,- 
000.  It  will  last  for  generations  and  it 
means  a  permanent  American  establish- 
ment in  Chile.  The  Chuquicamata  mines 
are  owned  by  Americans  whose  authorized 
capital  is  $110,000,000,  of  which  shares  to 
the  amount  of  $95,000,000  have  already 
been  issued.  Daniel  Guggenheim  is  the 
president  and  among  its  managers  are 
Isaac,  Simon,  Murray  and  S.  R.  Guggen- 
heim. This  shows  something  of  the  kind 
of  money  that  is  going  into  Chile. 

Another  big  United  States  company  that 
will  probably  take  advantage  of  the  pres 
ent  situation  is  that  which  owns  the  Cerro 
de  Pasco  copper  mines  of  Peru.  I  have 
already  written  of  its  works  in  my  letters 
from  that  country.  It  is  backed  by  mil- 
lions, and  it  includes  such  names  as  the 
Vanderbilts,  Henry  C.  Frick.  J.  B.  Haggin 
and  the  Hearsts.  They  own  a  property  on 
the  very  top  of  the  Andes  that  is  said  to 
he  worth  at  least  $50,000,000,  and  they  have 
spent  millions  upon  it.  They  are  now  ex- 
porting something  like  2,000  tons  of  copper 
a  month.  This  has  been  going  to  the 
markets  in  foreign  steamers,  and  it  will 
now  have  to  rely  upon  American  vessels. 
The  mines  are  operated  by  6,000  or  8,000 
Peruvians  under  American  foremen  and 
engineers,  and  they  have  a  little  American 
town  in  the  highlands.  They  have  built 
an  American  railroad  to  connect  with 
the  line  that  goes  to  the  tops "  of  the 
Andes  from  Lima.  That  road  is  the  best 
managed  in  Peru  as  well  as  by  far  the 
best  built. 

Uncle  Sam  in  Right 

Indeed,  the  United  States  would  seem 
to  be  coming  into  its  own  again  as  to 
South  America.  It  was  our  people  who 
started  the  sister  continent  on  its  way  to 
industrial  development.  The  first  steam- 
ship line  that  plied  along  the  west  coast 
was  founded  by  a  Yankee,  William  Wheel- 
wright of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  it  was 
he  who  bu'lt  the  first  railroad  on  the 
South  American  continent. 

He  introduced  the  first  gas  plant  and 
organized  the  first  fire  company.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  propose  a  feasible  plan 
for  a  transcontinental  railroad  from 
ocean  to  ocean  across  Argentina  and 
Chile.  William  Wheelwright  *  organized 
the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  company, 
which  later  on  went  into  the  hands  of 
English  capitalists,  and  which  still  has 
the  most  powerful  fleet  on  the  west  coast. 

The  first  railroads  up  the  Andes  were 
built  by  Americans.    The  most  wonderful 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  SIXTEEN.) 


Shop  With  Economy 
Through  the  Bi- 
Monthly  "Standard 
Bargain  Bulletins 

letms   are  ^uea       can  keep 
months,  thereloie  «  r 
our  styles  right  ^ 
r.  frosh.  and  also  i«  lvveen 
6tock  ires",  nj-     pig     P  „uT«-s 

ISSSE"  0ba-bgeOPcPo°sUvn^: 

™„      The    l»Vl„  taue  only  a 

few  days  %JX  and  are  ™^r. 
<X %  six  times  everyuyin 


We 


Express 
Charges 
in  the 

u.  s. 


absolutely  r*EE- 


HW189   —  Stunning, 
serviceable  Velvet 
Waist  at  a  radically  low 
price.    The  lovely  Orient- 
al lace  collar  which  turns 
Into  a  tiny  button-trimmed 
vest,    the    lace    cuffs  and 
dainty    shadow     lace  yoke 
rorm  a  pleasing   contrast  tc 
the  rich  velvet.    Has  set-In 
sleeves,  practical  front  clos 
ins  and  comes  In  blac' 
aavy,  brown  or  wine. 
'Sizes  34  to  46  Bust.) 
Postpaid 
in  the 

u.  s.. 

HW149  —  Same  . 
HW189.  but  made  of 
"orduroy  velvet  In 
black,  navy,  brown 
or  wine.  Postpaid 
in  United  *1  Aft 
States  ^>l.ti» 


I  to  46  Bust.} 

H.89 


Extra  Value! 

.This  $1^Q 
k  Stylish  *12E 
Dress  * 


,  H8159  —  Handsome, 
ksilk  dress,  featur- 
I  ing    some    of  the 
'  latest  designs.  Of 
/lustrous,  splendid- 
'wearing  sateen 
'  with   s  t  r  i  k  i  n  gly 
contrasting  Roman- 
's tripe  vest,  collar 
and    cuffs.  Made 
with    graceful  "drop 
shouldters"  and  stylish 
tnew    sash.     The  skirt 
most  becoming, 
ioerfectly    fitted  and 
klaid  in  deep  Russian 
^ tunic  fold.    A  novel 
effect     Is  displayed! 
in    the    Roman  -  stripe 
section  at  bottom  that 
emphasizes    the  fash- 
ionable Russian  effect. 
A   practical   dress  for 
;all     kinds     of  wear, 
I  dressy,  smart  and  dur- 
able. In  black  or  navy 
blue.      (Ladies'  slzes 
I  34  to  46  Bust;  Misses 
\li  to  18  yrs.)  Our  bar- 
gain   price.  rQ 
postpaid   In  J)l  tJ^ 
the  U.  S  ~ 


Cut 

Coupon 

Now  and 
Mail 
Today 
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YOUR  ROOFING  AND  EXPOSED  SHEET  METAL  WORK 

will  give  lasting  service  and  satisfaction  if  made  from 


111  Warehouse  Law  for  Nebraska 


BEST  BLOOM 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Specially  adapted  forOnl verts.  Tanks,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding  and  all 
forms ot  sheet  metal  work.  Apollo  liooling  Products  are  told  by 
weight  by  leading  dealers.  Write  for  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 


V,  PITTSBURG  *V 

Ijllilj 

11 


detr<th*Weciai: 

,mmnmmim*  u        OVERALLS  ;   ,  ' 

vS^Bll  "Wear  Like  a  Pig's  Nose"     Ask  Your 

W.M.FincK  6  Company    n  i 

..-£-£r  James  L.Lee,Treaaurer  L/ealer 

"  "  ii69  Gratiot  Ave, Detroit  MicK. 


Free  Land  Information 

Send  a  two-cent  stamp 
and  find  out  what  you 
want  to  know  about  any 
locality  you  are  interest- 
ed in. 

Tell  us  just  what  the  loca- 
tion is  and  we  can  tell  you 
about  its  crops,  climate,  live 
stock,  government  lands,  etc.. 

This  service  is  free  to  our 
readers.  Address 


Land  Information  Bureau 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Over  100,000  fum  fonUUa  rwUI  It 


GRAIN  -BEIT 

VegetaMeflofPoTasi 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  trial 
125-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Su  pplyCo. 

South 
Omaha, 

Neb. 
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WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  AD- 
vertisers  on  this  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


GOV 


ERNMENT  Positions  are  easy  to  get.  My  frea 
booklet  X104S  tells  how.    Write  today— NOW. 
EARL.  HOPKINS,  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  BIG  TIME  FOR  EVERYBODY 
TEN  DAYS  OF  REAL  FUN 

Ak-Sar-Ben 

FALL  FESTIVAL  1 

=OMAHA= 

Sept.  30th  to  Oct  10th,  1914 

Electrical  Parade  Evening-  Oct.  7. 
Fraternal  Parade  Afeternoon  Oct.  8. 
Coronation    Ball    Evening-    Oct.  9. 

The  World  at  Home 

Twentieth  Century  Shows  with  Ad- 
vanced Ideas. 

Some  of  the  Extraordinary  Features 

The  Garden  of  Allah — A  visualization 
.of  life  customs  in  Arabia. 

California  Prank's  Wild  West  and  In- 
dian Congress — The  Passing  of  the 
West  in  stirring  scenes  and  inci- 
dents. 

The  Panama  Canal — The  only  working 
model  officially  endorsed  by  the- 
U.  S.  Government. 

Willard's    Wonders    of    Melodia  — 

Wold's  iGreatest  Ensemble  of  Solo- 
ists. 

The  Human  Butterfly — Omar  Sami'S 
East  IntWan  Phantasy. 

The  Marvin  of  the  Universe  —  A 
coterie  of  East  Indian  Magicians, 
Conjurers,  Illusionists,  Hindoo  fa- 
kirs and  Necromancers. 

Mazeppa — The  Horse  with  a  Human 
Brain. 

Armstrong's — 1 0  in  1 . 

'Armstrong's  Pat  and  lean  Conven- 
tion— Big  find  little  folks  in  friendly- 
rivalry. 

Cora    Beckwith  —  Champion  Lady 

Swimmer  of  the  World. 
Carry-Us-All — Ten    Thousand  Dollar 

Riding  Machine. 


The  World  Famous  Aviator — Tin-  man 
who  outflles  the  birds,  will  give 
flights  daily  Oct.  5,  6  and  7,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  rain  or 
shine.  Looping1  the  loop  anct 
•UMOfi   optsdn  SuT^t.il 


Autodrome — Sensational  contest  be- 
tween automobiles  and  motorcycles 
on  the  largest  portable  saucer  track 
ever  constructed. 
The  Tango  Wave. 

Big  EH  Ferris  Wheel — T^argest  ever 

t  ransported. 
The  World  at  Home  Premier  Concert 
Band. 

HOME  COMING  WEEK,  OCT.  5TH  TO  10TH. 
TE3EITOEIAL  PIONEERS  REUNION,  SEPT.  30TH  TO  OCT.  3. 


A PUBLIC  warehouse  law  for 
Nebraska  is  being  written 
into  the  platforms  of  one 
or  two  of  the  political  par- 
ties of  the  state.  The  proposed  law 
is  being  agitated  freely  at  tbis  time 
of  war  and  strife  throughout  Eu- 
rope, the  tense  situation  abroad  be- 
ing given  as  a  real  reason  why  a 
warehouse  law  should  be  enacted. 
Neither  Nebraska  nor  Iowa  has  such 
a  law,  while  the  neighboring  states 
— Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Illinois — are  said  to  be  reaping  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  war  by 
reason  of  their  public  warehouse 
laws.  For  lack  of  suitable  storage 
facilities  Nebraska  and  Iowa  can 
only  indulge  in  the  "from  hand  to 
mouth"  benefits  accruing  from  day 
to  day,  whereas  the  states  having  the 
public  warehouse  facilities  are  in  po- 
sition to  take  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  market  quotations. 

Kansas,  with  its  public  warehouse 
law,  compared  with  Nebraska  on  De- 
cember 1,  1913,  as  to  prices  paid 
farmers  for  wheat,  corn  and  oats  as 
follows:  Kansas  farmers  received 
for  wheat  79  cents;  for  corn,  78 
cents;  for  oats,  45  cents;  whereas 
Nebraska  farmers  received  71  cents 
for  wheat,  65  cents  for  corn  and  38 
cents  for  oats.    The    difference  in 


favor  of  Kansas  farmers  per  bushel 
of  wheat,  corn  and  oats  was  8,  ] 
and  7  cents  respectively.  The  Earn 
sas  corn  crop  for  1913  was  a  failure, 
hence  the  difference  greater  than 
usual.  However,  for  the  last  four 
years  Kansas  prices  have  averaged 
6  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  Ne- 
braska. 

It  is  urged  that  the  proposed  ware- 
house law  would  help  everybody  in 
the  state,  not  only  the  farmer,  but 
also  the  manufacturer,  the  miller, 
the  banker,  the  merchant,  thi 
packer,  the  laboring  man,  the  com- 
mission man,  the  railroads — every- 
body. The  negotiable  warehouse 
receipt  would  be  the  medium  of  car- 
rying on  business  transactions  be- 
tween the  various  trade  i  on  which 
money  could  be  borrowed  at  current 
rates.  Increased  consumption  of 
home  products  would  doubtless  re- 
sult all  along  the  line,  much  to  the 
encouragement  of  all  the  trades. 
With  prices  continually  favoring  the 
neighboring  states  having  public 
warehouse  facilities,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  Nebraska  will  soon  fall 
in  line  and  provide  for  the  storage 
of  grain  and  other  property  in  eleva- 
tors and  warehouses  under  state  con- 
trol.— Implement  Trade  Journal. 


Big  Syndicates  of  South  America 


(CONTINUED  FROM 

of  them  were  the  work  of  Henry  Meiggs, 
who  had  mad©  millions  in  California  about 
the  time  that  gold  was  discovered  there. 
Later  on  he  failed,  and  then  came  to 
Chile,  where  he  made  millions  more.  It 
was  Meiggs  who  built  the  first  railroad 
from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago.  He  con- 
structed the  first  and  most  difficult  part 
of  Peruvian  Southern  that  now  goes  up 
the  Andes  to  Cuzco  and  Lake  Titicaca, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  through  line  to  La 
Paz,  Bolivia.  Meiggs  also  built  the  Cen- 
tral railway  back  of  Lima,  a  road  that 
will  eventually  be  extended  into  the  Ama- 
zon valley,  United  States  proposals  to 
that  effect  having  been  made  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  Central  railway  was 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feat  of  civil 
engineering  ever  performed.  There  is  not 
a  rack  and  pinion  section  connected  with 
it,  and  nevertheless  it  ascends  to  an  alti- 
tude of  three  miles  in  the  course  of  one 
hundred  miles,  and  the  cars  go  over  com- 
paratively easy  grades  to  that  point 
Promoter  Big  Man 
Meiggs  was  a  big  man,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  deal  in  big  money.  Had  he 
lived  today  he  would  have  been  in  the 
same  class  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
Edward  Henry  Harriman.   He  offered  to 
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improve  the  Valparaiso  harbor  at  a  cost 
of  $40,000,000.  if  the  Chilean  government 
would  give  him  a  ninety-nine-year  lease 
of  the  sheltered  side  of  the  port.  The! 
government  declined,  and  thereby  lost 
millions,  which  loss  it  is  now  trying  to 
repair  by  putting  millions  into*  the  pres- 
ent harbor  improvments. 

Among  other  Americans  who  have  made 
fortunes  in  Chile  were  Don  Juan  Poster, 
whose  family  is  still  prominent;  Benjamin 
Bernstein,  who  married  into  tlie  Cousino 
millions,  and  George  B.  Chace,  the  silver 
king.  Chace  failed  as  a  mining  pros- 
pector in  California  and  came  to  Chile. 
He  here  fell  in  with  an  old  priest  who 
told  him  of  a  silver  mine  that  had  been 
worked  by  the  Spaniards  100  years  and 
more  ago.  The  priest  had  a  record 
of  the  mine's  location  in  the  archives  of 
his  little  church  near  Iquique.  He 
showed  it  to  Chace,  and  the  result  was 
the  rediscovery  of  the  rich  silver  property 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  This  gave 
Chace  his  start.  He  made  money  out  of 
the  two  Saints,  and  with  that  bought 
other  mines,  eventually  becoming  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Chuquicamata  property 
which  has  since  gone  into  the  hands  of 
the  Guggenheims. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  i 


Milk  Testing  for  Every  Farmer 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  FOUR.) 


eight.  In  one  year  I  think  I  was  paid 
four  times  over  for  the  expense  and  time 
taken  for  the  testing. 

I  began  in  the  spring  and  made  two 
tests  of  four  consecutive  filings  each 
before  grass  time.  I  made  similar  tests 
about  every  four  weeks  until  the  cows 
were  taken  off  grass.  I  averaged  up  the 
twenty-eight  distinct  tests  of  each  cow. 
If  a  cow's  milk  runs  lower  than  3.4  per 
cent  butter-fat  she  will  never  give  enough 
in  quantity  to  make  her  profitable. 

But  I  made  my  test  more  definite  than 
this.  After  one  has  milked  a  cow  two  or 
three  years  under  all  circumstances,  by 
a  careful  measuring  of  her  average  milk- 
ing it  Is  easy  to  make  a  fairly  accurate 
determination  of  the  yearly  production. 
I  multiplied  the  number  of  gallons  thus 
obtained  by  8.4.    which    reduced    it  to 


pounds.  Multiply  the  number  of  pounds 
of  milk  by  the  average  per  cent  of  butter- 
fat  shown  by  the  tests  for  that  cow.  TOta 
will  be  her  yield  of  butter-fat. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  no  on"  can 
afford  to  keep  a  cow  that  produces  lees 
than  300  pounds  of  butter  a  year.  But 
that  doesn't  mean  300  pounds  of  bulter- 
fat.  Increase  the  butter-fat  by  one-sixth 
and  you  will  have  very  closely  the  butter 
yield. 

Some  parts  of  this  method  may  not  tit 
strictly  accurate  and  scientific,  but  win  n 
it  will  show  some  cows  running  as  'ow 
as  2G0  and  2S0  pounds  of  butter  a  year  yon 
can  be  sure  that  no  test,  however  careful, 
would  bring  them  up  to  standard  11 
enables  one  to  pick  the  producers  and 
nonproducers,  and  that  will  pay  ymi 
many  times  over  for  the  time  and  <"\*- 
pense.  DICK  DICKINSON. 


An  Entirely  New  Edition 


OF  OUR 

EUROPEAN 

WAR 

24P»ges  ATLAS  24  p»g" 

"World's  Greatest  War" 


Just  Off  the  Press 


GERMAN  SOLDIER. 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

"WORLD'S  GREATEST  WAR" 

THIS  ATLAS  IS  NEW  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 
It  is  the  Only  Complete  War  Atlas  in  Print 
It  Covers  the  Whole  European  War  Situation 

Text — It  Contains 

Portraits  of  Royal  Families; 
Their  history  and  relationship. 
Grandchildren  of  Queen  Victoria. 
What  Europe  pays  its  King  each  year. 
Views  of  Liege,  Dinant,  Namnr,  the 
Meuse  Valley  and  Alsace  borderland; 
Also  of  the  battlefield  at  Waterloo. 
Sthort  history  of  each  nation  at  war 
List  of  World's  Greatest  Battles  with 
dates,  contestants,  losses,  etc. 
List  of  World's  Greatest  Wars,  their 
causes,  costs  and  results. 
Tables  of  what  ten  great  wars  have  cost 
humanity.  .1 
4 'Who  is  Who"  in  this  War  with  Por- 
traits of  all  the  Noted  Leaders. 
Pictures  of  soldiers  of  each  nation 
showing  dress,  guns,  equipment,  etc. 
Shows  different  types  of  war  vessels 
with  description  of  escch. 
A  photograph  of  each  type  of  war  bal- 
loon, aeroplane  or  dirigible  also  shows 
motor  cannon  for  fighting  airships. 
A  list  of  fortified  towns  in  Eurrrpe. 
A  Cbmplete  List  of  all  Cities  and  Towns  in  War 
Zone  with  Pronunciation  and  Population  Index. 
Size  12x16  in.     2  4  Pages. 


Has  Complete  List  of  Cities  in 
War  Zone  With  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Population 


BELGIAN  SOLDIER 


RUSSIAN 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

"WORLD'S  GREATEST  WAR" 
Maps — It  Contains 

Every  map  in  this  new  atlas  is  made 
from  new  plates  just  engraved  and  are 
guaranteed  correct  in  every  detail.  The 
coLoring  in  the  maps  is  clear  and  beauti- 
ful and  each  map  shows  five  colors.  M«ost 
maps  are  15x20  inches  in  size;  some  are 
9x13  inches  and  others  7x9  inches.  We 
have  absolutely  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete set  of  map  plates  in  print. 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  EUROPE 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 

(shows  ^Russian  Empire  complete 
in  one  stretch). 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  CEXTIJAL 
EUROPE  (The  War  Zone). 
This  map  was  made  especially  to 
show  the  theatre  of  war.    All  for- 
tified towns  are  marked  in  red. 
Even  the  smallest  towns  are  shown 
This  map  is  21x14  inches  and  is  the 
only  one  of  its  hind  in  print. 

Larg-e  clear  colored  maps  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Servia,  Romania,  Montenegro,  Turky,  Albania,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  1'rance. 

A  large  special  map  of  Eastern  Asia  showing 
China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  This  is  a  new 
map  and  is  important  at  this  time. 

A  large  page  size  map  showing  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  different  European  Powers  com- 
pared to  States  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
very  wonderful  map. 

Size  12x16  in.    24  Pages. 


Send  25  Cents  for  the  War  Atlas 

and  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  Three  Months 

//  you  are  already  a  subscriber  we  will  extend  your  subscription  THREE  MONTHS 

address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  qmaha 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


October  3,  I!>M 


Charter  Oak 

White  Enamel  Trimmed, 
Rust 'Proof,  Cast 

Range 


Cold  Storage  for  Apples 


To  the  long  life  of  the  cast  Range 
add  the  cleanliness,  beauty  and  non- 
rusting  quality  of  white  enamel,  and 
YOU  HAVE  THE  IDEAL  RANGE. 
That  this  Range  is  what  is  known 
as  a  '"Cast"  Range  insures  the  long- 
est possible  life,  as  no  steel  or  sheet 
metal  has  ever  been  devised  that 
withstands  heat  and  rust  as  well 
as  this  cast  metal. 
The  exposed  parts  of  the  "splashers" 
and  warming  closet  are  enameled  in 
white,  making  these  parts  proof 
against  moisture,  grease  and  the 
usual  cause  of  rust.  The  oven  door 
is  also  finished  in  white  enamel. 
This  Range  has  a  six  hole  cooking 
top  with  a  very  large  oven.  Is  for 
coal  or  wood,  and  with  either  fuel 
is  most  efficient. 

For  sixty-six  years  we  have  been 
making  Stoves  and  Ranges,  and  in 
this,  the  Charter  Oak  White  Enamel 
Cast  Range,  we  offer  the  peer  of  all 
popular  price  ranges.  Write  for  Fol- 
der, it  pictures,  describes  and  prices. 

Charter  Oak  Stove  &  Range 
Company    Saint  Louis,  Missouri 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Ranges,  Cast  Iron 
Ranges,  Cook  Stoves,  Heating  Stoves  and 
Warm  Air  Furnaces  —  for  all  kinds  ot  fuel. 


Amazing  Prices  on 
STEEL  Shingles 


VA  lifetime  bargain  on  Edwards  Steel 
Shingles  to  a  limited  number— a  sensa- 
tional opportunity  to  those  who  write :  at 
once.  You  can  buy  the  patented  genuine 
Edwards  Reo  Steel  Shingles— thatwon't 
rot,  rust,  crack,  burn  or  leak  — for  the 
same  price  as  good  wood  shingles. 

Wood  Shingles  Out  of  Date 

Wood  Shingles  are  no  longer  populur  since 
Edwarda  Interlocking  Steel  Shingles hoveproven 
to  be  the  best,  in  all  kinds  of  tests.     Over  135.0  0 
successful  f  urmers  now  use  Edwards  Steel  Shingles. 

Easy  to  Lay— Saves  Time 

Come  in  big  clusters  ready  to  put  on.  A  few  nails, 
hummer  ond  a  little  time— 10  times  faster  and  10 
timed  easier  than  putting  on  wood  thingles,  one  at  a 
time.  Edwards  Shingles  are  rust  and  leak  proof. 

$10,000  Guarantee  Bond 

Get  n  copy  of  our  $10,000  guarantee  bond  protecting 
all  Edwards  Reo  Steel  Shingle  Hoofs  against  danger- 
ous lightning.  We  believe  inprotecting  our  customers. 

How  We  Figure  Prices 

We  sell  onr  Steel  Shingles  at  nctaal  factory  cost 
plus  ri.  mull  profit— our  Inrge  business  permits  this. 
Vou  get  the  jobber's  profit,  dealer's  profit  and  Bales- 
mi.n'H  profit,  as  we  sell  direct  to  30a  and  we  pay 
the  freight. 

Write  Before  We  Are  Oversold 

This  unusnal  offer  '.pn't  laat  long.  80  write  for 
priceti  and  Catalog  l</-8  today— give  us  dimensions 
of  ynnr  roof  if  possible.  Wo  manufacture  all  kinds 
Of  steel  roofs  for  buildings,  steel  garuges,  etc. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
104S-1098  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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N  VIEW  of  the  interference 
with  the  European  market 
and  the  large  production 
of  American  apples  this 
season,  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
call  attention  of  apple  growers  to  the 
advantages  of  cold  storage  for 
steadying  the  market  at  harvest  and 
for  lengthening  the  selling  period. 

Glutting  of  the  market  will  result, 
it  is  feared,  in  many  thousands  of 
barrels  of  good  apples  rotting  in  the 
orchard  or  being  disposed  of  at 
prices  which  figure  a  net  loss  to  the 
grower. 

The  following  are  the  directions 
given  by  the  apple-handling  special- 
ists of  the  department  for  using  cold 
storage  successfully  in  handling  ap- 
ples: 

The  proper  function  of  cold  stor- 
age is  to  retard  the  ripening  pro- 
cesses of  the  fruit  and  the  develop- 
ment of  decay  organisms  and  skin 
blemishes.  The  first  responsibility 
for  the  keeping  quality  of  his  fruit 
rests  with  the  grower,  since  it  is  his 
growing  and  handling  methods  that 
largely  determine  its  vitality,  free- 
dom from  disease,  and  general  condi- 
tion when  stored.  Cold  storage  is 
not  a  remedy  or  a  restorative  for 
poorly  developed,  weak,  imperfect 
fruit,  but  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  preserving  the  quality, 
flavor  and  appearance  possessed  by 
the  fruit  at  time  of  picking. 

The  first  step  in  successful  cold 
storage  of  apples  has  been  found  to 
lie  in  the  practice  of  such  cultural, 
spraying  and  pruning  methods  as  in- 
sure production  of  sound,  healthy, 
well-colored  fruit,  free  from  disease. 
Assuming  this  as  the  first  requisite, 
the  following  factors  have  been 
found  to  most  influence  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  fruit  and  furnish  best 
conditipns  for  long  storage: 

First — Proper  maturity  at  time  of 
picking. 

Second — Care  in  all  handling  op- 
erations. 

Third — Prompt  storage  after  pick- 
ing. 

Fourth — A  proper  storage  tem- 
perature. 

Maturity  Tests 

Careful  and  extensive  investiga- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  fruit 
picked  at  full  maturity  can  be  held 
for  a  longer  period  in  storage,  and  is 
less  affected  by  scald  and  decay 
than  that  picked  when  somewhat  im- 
mature. Two  important  commer- 
cial varieties,  Rome  Beauty  and 
Winesap,  have  been  found  to  be  es- 
pecially susceptible  to  scald  during 
storage  if  picked  prematurely.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  several  thousand 
dollars  are  lost  to  the  industry  each 
year  through  the  improper  picking 
of  these  two  varieties  alone.  The 
results  emp!  ^size  strongly  that  more 
care  and  attention  should  be  paid  to 
this  detail  of  the  harvesting  opera- 
tions than  is  usually  the  case. 

By  full  maturity,  however,  is  not 
meant  overmaturity,  which  may 
cause  fully  as  heavy  losses  as  imma- 
turity. Each  grower  should  study 
his  own  fruit  and  his  own  conditions 
in  order  to  determine  the  proper 
picking  stage.  Probably  the  most 
reliable  single  indication  of  maturity 
Is  the  whitening  or  slight  yellowing 


of  the  "ground  color"  or  the  fruit. 
This  is  the  color  underlying  the 
blush  or  red  color  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  latter. 

Careful  Handling 
Care  in  all  handling  operations  is 
the  second  important  requisite  of 
successful  storage.  A  class  of  fungi, 
of  which  the  common  blue  mold  is 
an  example,  are  known  to  be  unable 
to  attack  and  cause  decay  of  healthy, 
uninjured  fruit.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  very  serious  rots,  both  in  stor- 
age and  in  transit  to  market,  are  the 
work  of  fungi  of  this  type,  and  the 
1:  rgest  contributory  cause  in  all 
cases  is  bruising  or  skin  breaking 
suffered  by  the  fruit  in  the  picking 
and  packing  operations.  Microsco- 
pic bruises  and  breaks  in  the  skin 
are  large  enough  to  afford  entrance 
to  the  spores  of  these  fungi  and  the 
necessity  for  the  utmost  care  in  all 
operations  connected  with  the  han- 
dling of  the  fruit  to  avoid  bruising 
and  mechanical  injuries  is  more 
urgent  than  most  growers  realize. 
Prompt  Storage 
There  is  a  marked  difference  in 
condition  between  fruit  stored 
promptly  after  picking,  say  not  more 
than  two  days  later,  and  otherwise 
comparable  lots  of  which  the  storage 
is  delayed  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Such  delay  is  especially  injurious 
during  a  period  of  warm,  humid 
weather.  The  delayed  fruit  at  with- 
drawal from    storage  is  riper,  yel- 


lower and  duller  than  the  corre- 
sponding "immediate"  stored  fruit, 
and  in  addition  develops  more  seri- 
ous scald  and  decay.  The  impor- 
tance of  eliminating  all  avoidable  de- 
lay in  storing  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 

Storage  Temperatures 

From  31  to  32  degrees  Fahren- 
heit is  the  standard  storage  tempera- 
ture for  apples,  and  this  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  for  long  keep- 
ing of  the  fruit.  Higher  tempera- 
tures permit  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  to  advance  more  rapidly  than 
at  from  31  to  32  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
with  the  result  that  the  fruit  at  these 
temperatures  reached  the  end  of  its 
storage  life  much  sooner.  In  addi- 
tion the  lower  temperature  retards 
most  effectively  the  development  of 
fungus  decays  and  skin  blemishes. 
For  a  short  storage  period  higher 
temperatures  may  be  used  without 
serious  trouble,  especially  with  the 
better  keeping  varieties,  but  for  lonn 
keeping  from  31  to  32  degrees  Fah- 
renheit will  best  maintain  the  color, 
quality  and  texture  of  the  fruit. 

Apples  should  be  withdrawn  from 
storage  while  still  firm,  and  in  this 
condition  can  be  held  on  the  market 
in  satisfactory  shape  for  several  days 
or  weeks.  If  allowed  to  become  ex- 
cessively overripe  in  storage,  how- 
ever, they  will  break  down  very  fast 
on  withdrawal.  Apples  from  3  2  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  will,  as  a  rule,  hold 
in  better  condition  after  withdrawal 
from  storage  than  will  comparable 
lots  from  higher  temperatures. 


HARVESTING  OATS  ON  BLACKBURN  FARMS — NEAR  LARAMIE,  WYO. 

Our  6,000  acres  are  tractor  plow  land.  Rich,  deep  soil  underlaid 
with  clay.  It  grows  small  grains  and  grasses  to  perfection  and  the 
yield  is  enormous. 

With  the  very  best  food  and  water  and  healthful  surroundings, 
stock  raising  is  not  only  sure  but  remarkably  profitable.  The  big 
ranches  have  made  fortunes. 

These  lands  are  offered  you  by  the  owners — not  agents. 

The  water  system  of  Blackburn  Farms  has  been  in  operation  for 
over  twenty  years. 

No  pioneering  to  be  done  for  the  roads  are  fine  and  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  rural  mail  and  stage  are  all  available  as  well  as  the  main 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway  with  its  scores  of  trains  each  way, 
besides  the  Hahns  Peak  line. 

Laramie  is  a  market  sufficient  to  answer  splendidly  the  needs 
of  all.  Tt  takes  your  grain  and  stock  and  pays  cash  for  them  as  well 
as  your  produce  at  high  prices.  Stores  here  equal  those  of  any  city 
three  times  its  size. 

The  Wyoming  University  with  its  stock  and  grain  farms  and 
thirty  professors  and  $500,000  equipment  assures  you  of  the 
highest  scientific  aid  in  farming  as  well  as  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls. 

Settlement  now  composed  of  farmers  from  Iowa,  Illinois  and 

Nebraska. 

Land  prices  low  and  terms  liberal.    Send  for  free  booklet. 
A  few  sections  of  this  choice  land  for  exchange  for  Iowa  or 
Nebraska  improved  farms. 

LARAMIE  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

LARAMIE,  WYOMING. 
Or  A.  W.  Augspurger,  care  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Feterita  in  Kansas  This  Year 


KANSAS  has  135,800  acres  of 
feterita  this  year.  This  in- 
formation is  revealed  by 
the  canvass  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  just  com- 
pleted, and  is  the  result  of  the  first 
efforts  to  secure  statistical  data 
about  the  crop. 

Of  the  grain  scrghums  it  appears 
none  has  risen  so  high  in  apprecia- 
tion in  so  short  a  time.  Practically 
unknown  as  a  farm  crop  in  the  Sun- 
flower state  twenty-four  months  ago, 
its  acreage  is  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  that  of  kafir  in  its  statis- 
tical birth-year,  and  is  little  less 
than  the  1914  acreage  of  milo. 

Feterita  sprang   into  prominence 
in  Kansas  only  last  year,  as  a  su- 
perior dry-weather     plant,  coming 
through  the   severe    test    of  that 
season  with  flying    colors,  yielding 
grain  alongside  of  corn,  kafir  and 
milo  that  failed.     In  some  cases  it 
went  all  summer  without    a  drink 
and  returned  creditable  yields.  This 
year  it  has  also  given  a  good  account  [ 
of  itself.     It  not  infrequently   ma-  j 
tures   forty   days    ahead    of    kafir  I 
planted  on  the  same  dates.    This  in-  i 
dicates  its  peculiar  adaptability  to 
sections  and  seasons  of  limited  rain-  | 
fall  and  to  regions  of  comparatively  J 
short  growing  periods. 

Besides  its  dry-weather-resisting 
qualities  and  early  maturity,  the 
feeding  value  of  its  grain  is  pro- 
nounced as  practically  the  same, 
pound  for  pound,  as  that  of  kafir 
and  milo. 

The  rapid  growth  in  popularity  of 
feterita  is  remarkable.  When  one 
considers  the  long  and  favorable  ex- 
perience of  Kansas  with  the  sorgh- 
ums, however,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  this  new  member  of  the  family 
should  receive  a  ready  welcome  by 
the  farmers.  Before  the  grain  sorgh- 
ums were  introduced  Kansas  was 
growing  the  saccharine  kinds  more 
extensively  than  any  other  state. 
Then  came  kafir,  and  it  early  met 
with  favor,  followed  by  milo,  which 
has  grown  in  appreciation,  and  feter- 
ita. kin  of  these,  was  at  once  cordi- 
ally received  because  of  the  high  re- 
gard in  which  its  relatives  are  held. 

For  such  a  recent  acquisition  its 
widespread  distribution  throughout 
the  state  is  noteworthy.  The  first 
acreage  enumeration  reveals  the 
crop  in  every  county  in  the  state  ex- 
cept Doniphan  and  Pawnee.  It  also 
suggests  that  the  farmers  in  all  parts 
are  alert  to  try  out  new  crops  that 
appear  of  adaptability  and  merit. 

Butler  county,  .the  leader  in  kafir 
for  the  last  fourteen  years,  also 
ranks  first  in  feterita,  with  5,591 
acres.  Sheridan  county,  in  the 
northwest,  is  second,  with  5,2  47; 
Wilson,  third,  with  5,17  2,  and 
Meade  fourth,  with  4,533  acres. 
Twelve  other  counties,  Labette, 
Woodson,  Allen,  Neosho,  Montgom- 
ery, Graham,  Cowley,  Thomas,  Stev- 
enS;  Sumner,  Seward  and  Elk,  in  the 
order  named,  report  over  3,000  acres 
each.  Eight  of  these  counties  are 
in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the 
state,  which  suggests  that  the  crop 
is  in  favor  there. 

Of  seventeen  northwestern  coin- 
ties,  all  except  four  show  plantings 
of  more  than  1,000  acres,  and  all 


counties  on  the  southern  border, 
with  the  exception  of  Cherokee,  in 
the  southeastern  corner,  report  more 
than  1,100  acres  each.  An  oblong 
block*  of  fourteen  counties  in  the 
southeast  contain  almost  31  per  cent 
of  the  feterita  planted  this  year,  av- 
eraging 2,965  acres  each.  Almost 
70  per  cent  of  the  state's  feterita 
acreage  is  in  the  southern  half.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Stevens 
and  Seward  counties,  in  the  south- 
west corner,  which  are  first  and  sec- 
ond in  milo,  also  rank  well  in  feter- 
ita, being  eleventh  and  thirteenth, 
respectively. 

  I 

Now  It's  the  Pig  Club 

The  Pig  club  is  the  latest  addition 
to  tbe  list  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
open,  for  membership  to  the  young 
people  of  the  state.  Membership 
rules  will  be  much  the  same  as  for 
the  corn  and  tomato  clubs.     The  list 


of  prizes  that  are  expected  to  be  of- 
fered— like  the  rules — have  not  been 
prepared.  The  leader  in  charge  of 
the  new  club  is  J.  G.  McMillan.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  State  Agri- 
cultural college  and  has  been  teach- 
ing agriculture  in  the  High  school  at 
Holdrege.  During  the  fall  and  win- 
ter he  will  appear  on  the  program  of 
a  number  of  farmers'  institutes  and 
short  courses  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  work.  The  Pig  club,  the  same 
as  all  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  is 
carried  on  co-operatively  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Nebraska  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. Information  concerning 
the  club  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Lincoln. 


The  rabbit  industry  at  Taiban,  in 
eastern  New  Mexico,  added  $350  to 
the  local  circulation  last  winter. 
Boys  and  men  shot  or  trapped  7,000 
of  the  little  animals,  for  which  a 
local  buyer  paid  5  cents  apiece. 


VELLASTic 

Ribbed  Fleece  Lined  Underwear 

VEU.ASTIC  Union  Suitfisum  up  your  idea  of  ,,„r- 
fection  Their  velvet  fleece  in  gratefully  warm 
and  complete-their  ribbed  fabric  givee  complete 
Comfort— and  the  wear  of  VKIXASTIO  ia  wonder- 
ful, Dectors  recommend  VELLASTIO  aa  a  pre- 
ventive of  colda 

For  Men.  Women  a  d  Children, 

Union  Suite  or  Separate  Garments  at  Mr  and  up 
at  most  dealers,   Look  for  the  name  VELI.A.ST1C. 

Write  for  the  Bodygard  Book  Ko.  8. 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Bodygard  Underwear. 
Veltastic,  Laxnbsdowon.  Spiagbii. 
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j  a  premium  in  ihe  marked 

HOGS  IN  THE  SAN  LUIS  VALLEY,  COLOBADO,  ARE  TiAJSED  ON  ALFALFA  AND  FATTENED  ON  FE AS 
AT  ONE-HALF  THE  COST  IN  NEBRASKA  AND  IOWA.  SICKNESS  AMONG  HOGS  IS  PRACTICALLY  UNKNOWN. 

Hogs  are  considered  by  most  farmers  to  be  the  most  profitable  product  of  tbe  farm, 
even  when  cholera  and  sickness  depletes  the  herd  frequently.  Then  how  much  more  prof- 
itable it  must  be  to  raise  hogs  in  a  country  where  hog  sickness  does  not  have  to  be 
reckoned  with*  What  a  lot  of  money  most  farmers  would  have  if  the  bogs  that  died  on 
their  farm  could  have  been  cashed  in  instead  of  burned. 

In  the  'San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  hog  raising  can  be  relied  on  with  all  confidence  that 
colera  will  not  come  about  the  time  they  are  ready  for  market  and  wipe  out  the  herd.  In 
fact,  cholera  has  never  been  known  there  but  twice  and  then  it  was  brought  in  with  hogs 
from  Kansas.    Such  a  rigid  quarantine  is  now  maintained  that  no  danger  exists. 

Hogs  are  raised  on  alfalfa  pasture  in  summer  and  fattened  on  peas  in    the  winter 
The  hogs  harvest  the  pea  crop  in  the  field.    They  will  fatten  as  quickly  on  peas 


months. 

as  on  corn,  and  pea  fattened  hogs  bring  a  premium  in  the  market  (ask  your  commission 
man  about  this).  The  average  profit  in  raising  hogs  in  the  San  Luis  Valley  is  double  what 
it  is  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

One  farmer  who  is  a  large  hog  raiser  sells  his  hogs  direct  from  the  alfalfa  field. 


He 


says  his  hog  pasture  last  year 

NETTED  HIM  $66.00  PER  ACRE 

Come  with  us  and  talk  with  this  man  about  how  he  raises  hogs  by  the  acre.  You  can 
do  as  well  as  he. 

Remmeber  the  guarantee  that  you  get  from  us.   If  you  put  the  land  in 
cultivation  and  are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason  within  three  years  we  will 
repurchase  the  land  at  $15  per  acre  advance   of  the  purchase  price. 
Price  of  land  with  water  for  irrigating  from  $59  to  $60  per 
acre.   $10  to  $12  down,  balance  in  8  equal  annual  payments. 
Write  for  further  particulars. 

The  San  Luis  Valley  Irrigated  Land  Co.,  c^^JKSS; 
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Tom  Profit  Smiles 


—makes  me  smile  to  think  of  the  good  things 
there'll  be,  after  killin*  time — i  can  fair  smell 
the  sausage  meat  a-sizzlin'  in  the  pan  now — 
'an  I'm  jus  a-rollin'  a  big  bite  o'  head-cheese 
around  in  my  mouth.  That  used  to  mean 
hard  work  for  the  wimmin  folks,  but  not  now, 
cause  they  use  a 

Km  KtlffiR 

Meat  Cutter 

for  mincin'  the  pork  for  the  winter  grub. 
Ever  eat  meat  cakes  made  from  good  beef 
with  a  sprinklin'  o'  minced  onion  an'  celery 
salt  an'  some  dried  sweet  peppers  in  'em? 
You  didn't?  My!  My!  Your  palate's  a-goin' to 
hev  a  season  o'  enjoyment,  after  you  get  a  Keen 
Kutter  meat  cutter  or  food  chopper  a-goin'.  We 
use  both  kinds,  reg'  ler.  They're  sold  on  a  warranty 
by  the  Simmons  people  an'  the  dealer's  authorized 
to  give  back  the  money  ef  you  don't  like  'em. 


rE  could  ask  (or  no 
stronger  advertise- 
ment than  the  record  of  any  Ann 
Arbor  owner — anywhere.  Webavc" 
doubt  about  Ann  Arbor  leadership— it 
has  been  demonstrated  constantly  , 
for  29  years    Ask  any  owner.  _Why^  ' 
not  makeblg  profits  with  the, 
big:  record  maker — the  speed- 
iest— the  neatest  — and  the 
lowest  in  upkeep  cost?  lndi-x 
vidually  guaranteed. 
Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co.  ^ 
48  Broadway,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich 


Writ*  for 
"Making  Money 
m/rom  Hay  ' 


3-piece  Parlor  Suite— Settee,  Chair  and  Rocker.    Strongly  built.    Solid  Oak  or 
Mahogany  finish.    Upholstered  in  genuine  leather,  black  or  brown  Spanish.  SeatsuP;- 
holstered  over  oil-tempered  coil  springs.    Leather  upholstered  heavy  JllTjJtl 
padded  backs.   Casters  on  Chair  and  Settee.   F.  O.  B.  Omaha  •  ^ 

QUALITY  FURNITURE 
AT  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


You  will  likely  be  in  Omaha  in 
September  or  October  for  a  visit 
and  to  do  your  fall  shopping. 

When  here  make  it  a  point  to  visit  our 
splendidly  equipped  home  furnishing  store, 
the  most  complete  in  the  West,  embracing 
314  acres  of  floor  space  and  carrying  the 
best  lines  of  furniture,  rues,  carpets,  drap- 
eries, and  stoves.  You  will  be  delighted  at 
what  you  see  and  will  find  especially  low 
prices  prevailing.  We  do  not  sell  cheap 
furniture,  but  sell  good  furniture  cheap. 

Our  complete  mail  order  catalogue  en- 
ables you  to  order  by  mail,  at  any  time, 
anything  you  need. 


Last  year  we  added  to  our  list  of  mail 
order  buyers  9000  names  in  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Wyoming  and  South 
Dakota.  We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  them  stating  that  goods  purchased 
from  us  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

We  have  a  handsome,  useful  souvenir 
for  you  when  you  visit  our  store. 

If  you  do  not  expect  to  be  in  Omaha 
soon,  cut  out  the  coupon  below  and  send  to 
us.  We  will  then  send  you  the  handsome 
souvenir  and  our  catalogue.  Your  name 
will  be  put  on  our  mailing  list  and  we  will 
Bend  you  information  on  special  bargains 
from  time  to  time. 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co. 

421  So.  16th  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


FREE  SOUVKNIR  COUPON 

Beaton  &  Laier  Co. 

421  So.  16th  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Souvenir  and 
Catalegue. 

Signed  

Address    


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


Fractured  or  Broken  Limbs 

Mrs.  M.,  Wash.:  In  lifting  a  valuable 
bred  inn  bird  from  a  high  Perch  he 
twisted  in  my  hands  and  snapped  the 
bone  of  his  right  leg  below  the  knee.  It 
was  a  big  loss,  but  I  knew  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  kill  him  and  put  him  in  the 
dinner  pot.  Now  a  neighbor  tells  me  that 
I  was  ivery  foolish  and  that  I  could  have 
saved  him.    Could  this  have  been  done? 

Answer — Broken  bones  are  quite 
common  where  fowls  have  the  run 
of  the  farm.  Horses  often  step  on 
chickens  or  other  fowls,  ducks  and 
Keese,  for  instance,  breaking  the  leg 
bones.  A  broken  thigh  rather  foils 
one  in  making  a  cure,  but  if  the  leg 
is  broken  below  the  knee  it  will  heal 
rapidly  .if  set  in  the  right  manner. 
Get  ready  a  strip  of  muslin  one-half- 
inch  wide  to  two  feet  long,  with 
some  splints  made  from  toothpicks 
or  matches,  and  some  glue.  Rub 
some  of  the  glue  on  the  leg  above 
and  below  the  break;  set  the  bone 
and  bind  first  with  a  couple  of  lay- 
ers of  the  tape.  Dip  the  splints  in 
the  glue,  put  in  place  and  bind  tight 
with  the  remainder  of  the  tape.  Have 
the  glue  thin  and  warm.  Place  the 
bird  in  a  small  coop  on  straw.  The 
leg  will  heal  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Soak  the  bandage  before  removing. 
Strips  of  adhesive  tape  can  be  used 
with  good  result. 


Disinfecting  Houses 
J.  B.  K.,  Washington:  I  came  to  you 
some  weeks  ago  asking  help  for  poultry 
afflicted  with  contagious  roup.  I  think 
that  perhaps  I  have  the  trouble  stopped 
for  the  present,  but  wanting  to  give  the 
poultry  premises  a  thorough  disinfection, 
come  to  again  bother  you  as  to  the  best 
disinfectant  and  most  thorough  way. 

Answer — Thoroughly  to  disinfect 
you  must  first  completely  clean  out 
the  house  of  all  filth  or  dust,  then 
make  it  air-tight.  There  are  three 
forms  of  gas  disinfectants — formal- 
dehyde, hydrocyanic  acid  and  sul- 
phur dioxide.  I  will  not  give  advice 
on  the  first  two  on  account  of  their 
poisonous  properties  if  carelessly  in- 
haled, but  the  last  is  secured  by 
merely  burning  sulphur  in  an  iron 
pot,  or  by  burning  sulphur  candles. 
After  several  hours  the  house  can  be 
opened  and  fowls  safely  let  in. 

Liquid  disinfectants  are  best  put 
on  with  a  spray,  though  one  can  do 
effective  work  with  an  old  broom. 
Of  the  safest  here  we  find  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or 
cresol,  one  of  the  coal  tar  prepara- 
tions, best.  This  last  is  cheapest. 
Using  cresol  or  any  of  the  coal  tar 
disinfectants  you  use  one  pint  of  the 
preparation  to  six  gallons  of  water. 
In  using  carbolic  acid  you  add  one 
pint  of  the  acid  to  two  and  one-half 
gallons  of  water. 


Disinfecting  Drinking  Water 

Mrs.  E.  W.,  Nebraska:  Would  you 
please  give  me  some  hints  on  how  to  dis- 
infect the  drinking  water,  which  seems 
to  be  the  one  main  item  of  advice  given 
ono  that  has  disease  in  the  poultry  flock? 

Answer — Why  advice  in  this  line 
is  given  strongly  is  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  saving  fowls  once  sick 
witli  disease,  the  main  advice  tend- 
ing to  prevention  instead  of  cure, 
and  when  disease  is  present  it  is  car- 
ried to  the  well  by  means  of  the 
drinking  water,  as  most  sick  fowls 
haunt  the  drinking  water  vessels 
until  they  can  walk  no  more.  When 


sickness  is  present  wash  out  the 
drinking  vessels  daily  with  a  5  per 
cent  solution  of  carolic  acid.  To 
make  the  drinking  water  itself  thor- 
oughly safe  for  well  fowls  to  drink 
after  the  sick  and  escape  contagion, 
use  the  disinfectant  in  this  propor- 
tion: Five  teaspoonfuls  of  carbolic 
acid  to  the  gallon  of  drinking  water. 
This  seems  large,  but  it  is  only  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent  solution,  but  while 
using  it  in  this  proportion  be  very 
careful  to  withhold  all  other  disin- 
fectants. 

One  of  the  best  in  disinfectants  is 
potassium  permanganate.  Get  it  in 
the  crystal  form,  place  in  a  large 
bottle  and  cork  tight.  When  used 
merely  pour  enough  of  this  solution 
into  the  drinking  water  to  turn  the 
water  a  slight  pink  in  color.  This 
will  remain  pink  for  several  hours, 
after  which  pour  it  out  and  put  in 
fresh  disinfected  water.  As  long  as 
the  crystals  last  in  the  bottle  you  can 
keep  filling  in  more  water  to  make 
the  solution. 

For  contagious  enteric  diseases, 
such  as  cholera,  you  can  use  three- 
fourths  grain  of  bi-chloride  of  mer- 
rury"to  the  gallon  of  drinking  water. 
But  as  this  last,  with  carbolic  acid, 
is  so  decidedly  poisonous  unless  used 
by  the  most  careful  person,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  rely  on  the  permanganate. 


Removing  Spurs 

Now  and  then  the  question  of  re- 
moving spurs  from  valuable  male 
birds  comes  up  between  the  reader 
and  poultry  editor.  It  is  advisable 
to  keep  the  spurs  of  old  roosters  cut 
short  because  of  the  damage  they  do, 
not  only  to  younger  and  more  timid 
male  birds,  but  to  the  hens.  A 
writer  for  the  Pennsylvania  Parmer 
gives  this  advice  in  the  matter: 
"Mark  where  you  want  the  spur  to 
come  off,  cut  a  nick  around  the 
mark;  push  a  hot  potato  on  the  spur 
until  it  covers  the  nick.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  spur  will  come  off  with 
the  potato-  If  you  saw  off  the  spur 
and  it  bleeds,  hold  a  lighted  match 
to  the  bleeding  tip;  this  will  melt  the 
horn  of  the  spur,  which  will  then 
harden  and  stop  bleeding." 


A  Spelling  Contest 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  EIGHT.) 

children  to  spell  against.  The  su- 
perintendent gave  out  about  200 
words,  and  my  best  friend,  Mittie 
Goyer,  made  the  highest  grade, 
which  was  98.  She  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  for  being  the  best  speller 
in  the  county,  and  her  teacher  gave 
her  a  gold  lavalierre.  After  the 
contest  we  had  a  fine  dinner,  ami 
then  after  dinner  we  had  a  jolly 
good  time.  Then,  about  6  o'clock, 
we  started  home. 

After  we  got  home  we  had  a  good, 
hot  supper.  The  people  of  our 
neighborhood  were  so  glad  that  one 
night  they  gave  her  a  surprise  party. 
"We  played  games  and  they  sewed 
refreshments.  About  12  o'clock  we 
adjourned  for  the  night 


Additional  Stories 

Henry  Mahlendorf,  Anoka,  Neb.:  Walter 
Baerage,  David  City,  Neb.;  Martha  f»enfi 
Clarke,  Lomai's,  la.;  Joe  Delio,  Emm*, 
Colo.;  Ruth  Elliott,  Big  Cabin,  ckl  : 
Pearl  K.  Vieira,  Molllstor.  C  > 
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LANDS — Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Australia 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS 
settlers.  Special  inducements;  govern- 
ment land;  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample  mar- 
kets; reduced  passages;  special  excur- 
sion being  arranged.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  government  repre- 
sentative from  Victoria,  687  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  57. 

California 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND, 
highly  improved  and  irrigated  locality, 
with  frequent  trains,  at  low  prices,  on 
easy  terms.  Buyers  this  year  get  free 
trip  to  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 
Free  literature.  W.  T.  Smith  Co..  1111 
City  National  Bank,  Omaha. 


Florida 

OWNER  MUST  SELL  TEN  ACRES 
good  fruit  land,  Orange  county,  Florida; 
near  railroad  and  not  far  from  Orlando. 
Full  particulars  upon  request.  Otto  Hud- 
son, 2580  Spaulding,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Farms  T*  anted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars froe.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, C9  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers,  and  farm  bargains  for  sale.  Write 
me  if  vou  want  to  buy  or  sell.  Terms 
free.  Established  1881.  John  B.  Wright, 
successor  to  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  Real  Es- 
tate Expert,  1315  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 


For  Exchange 

CLEAN  STOCK  OF  HARDWARE  AND 
implements,  together  with  two  large 
buildings  in  live  town  of  2  000  population, 
to  trade  for  good  land.  Will  trade  stock 
and  rent  buildings  if  desired.  Address  W. 
E.  Whittier,  Gothenburg,  Neb. 


Idaho 

WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER  OF  IRRI- 
gated  fruit  properties  for  lease  on  cash  or 
crop  rental  basis.  Orchards  may  be  in- 
tercropped with  corn,  potatoes,  onions, 
root  crops  or  melons.  Lessee  must  have 
team,  implements,  etc.,  and  be  prepared 
to  handle  work  in  a  competent  manner. 
Leases  for  1915  now  being  arranged.  Ex- 
cellent climatic  conditions,  long  growing 
season,  deep,  rich  soil,  established  com- 
munity adjoining  Lewiston,  Idaho.  H.  L. 
Powers,  Manager  Lewiston  Orchards, 
Lewiston.  Idaho. 


Iowa 

A  FINELY  IMPROVED  80,  TWENTY 
miles  south  of  Des  Moines,  $80  per  acre. 
Sure  snap.  Let  me  tell  vou  more  about 
it.   J.  L.  Maurer,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Minnesota 

200  FARMS  IN  THE  FAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  District, 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level  or 
rolling  prairie  land;  timber  land.  Anv 
size  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county  has 
never  had  a  crop  failure;  50,000  acres  of 
corn  last  year,  making  from  30  to  70  bush- 
ers  per  acre;  natural  clover  and  alfalfa 
country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  lists. 
Park  Region  Land  and  Loan  Co.,  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn. 

MINNESOTA!  CHIAGO  AND  PINE 
counties,  the  dairy  country,  in  the  "Park 
Region."  Clover,  sweet  grasses  every- 
where; lands  cheap.  Write  for  Honest 
Facts.  St.  Croix  Valley  Land  and  Loan 
Co.,  Drawer  G,  Rush  City,  Minn. 


Nebraska 

FOR  RENT— 160  ACRES  LAND  IN 
Merrick  county,  Neb.  F.  E.  Griggs,  Ray- 
mond, Neb. 


GOOD  IMPROVED  QUARTER  FOR 
sale;  one  of  the  best  bargains  in  Ne- 
braska; all  in  cultivation;  6-room  house, 
barn,  granary,  well  and  windmill;  or- 
chard; some  alfalfa,  rest  wheat  and  corn. 
For  full  description,  price  and  terms  ad- 
dress Lock  Box  43,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


FARM  NEAR  OMAHA  —  160  ACRES 
within  five  miles  of  Omaha  street  car 
line.  Good  improvements.  No  better  soil 
in  Douglas  county.  Has  30  acres  in  al- 
falfa, produces  five  tons  per  acre  sold 
last  season  at  $14  per  ton.  Close  to  al- 
falfa mill.  Farm  will  rent  for  $1,200  per 
year.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  partnership. 
Price,  $112.50  per  acre.  Address  T.  E. 
Stevens,  712  Omaha  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb  . 


LAND — North  Dakota 

CAN  YOU  GROW  WHEAT?  RED 
rivar  valley  lands  are  the  best  wheat  lands. 
We  own  and  control  100  improved  farms  in 
Cavalier  and  Pembina  counties,  where 
you  can  plow  and  put  in  grain  with  the 
traction  engine.  You  can  raise  and 
market  wheat  there  for  $7.40  per  acre, 
and  you  can  raise  30  to  40  bushels,  which, 
if  sold  at  war  prices,  will  readily  bring 
from  $1.00  and  upward  per  bushel,  or 
about  $40  per  acre.  Price  of  our  farms, 
varies  from  $35  to  $50  per  acre,  on  easy 
terms.  You  ought  to  get  our  illustrated 
free  booklet,  describing  this  section.  Re- 
member that  each  of  these  farms  is  a  go- 
ing farm.  You  can  move  right  in  and  go 
to  work.  Fine  dairy  country,  and  all 
sorts  of  feed  for  cows  is  easily  raised  and 
the  quality  is  fine.  Water  abundant  and 
good.  There  is  no  better  stock  and  grain 
country.  To  really  appreciate  this  coun- 
try you  must  see  it.  Here  you  will  find 
every  convenience  you  have  where  you 
are.  Likely  better,  indeed.  For  health- 
fulness  you  will  find  this  equal  to  any, 
anywhere.  The  climate  will  please  you. 
Write  Fred  W.  McLean,  Mgr.,  Red  River 
Valley  Land  Co.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
free;  Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions— 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  HO, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland,  Ore. 


FORTY-ACRE  THREE- YEAR-OLD 
apple  orchard,  best  valley  in  Oregon; 
trees,  Delicious,  Rome  Beauty,  Winter 
Banana;  alfalfa  between  trees  cutting  2% 
tons  per  acre,  three  crops  per  year.  Will 
sell  for  $10,0(10;  half  cash,  balance  terms 
John  Leigh,  P.  O.  Box  544,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Texas 

NEW  COLONY,  NEAR  SAN  BENITO 
— Ideal  climate,  cream  of  earth,  easy 
terms;  no  irrigation  or  fertilizing;  near 
railroad.  Excursion  October  6.  Write  to- 
day for  particulars  and  inducements  for 
this  trip.  San  Dominie  Colonization  Co., 
340  Brandeis  Theater  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Wyoming 

BLACKBURN  FARMS  CROP  CONDI- 
tions  are  the  finest  ever  known.  Wheat, 
rye,  alfalfa  and  all  the  grasses  grown 
there  have  done  remarkably  well,  while 
potatoes  and  vegetables  promise  a  great 
yield.  This  is  a  natural  stock  and  dairy 
country,  because  the  climate  is  suited  to 
it.  The  wonderful  endurance  of  the  west- 
ern ranch  horse  is  due  to  the  climate, 
good  water  and  succulent  grasses,  as  you 
know.  Meat  exposed  to  air  there  will 
cure  as  it  hangs.  Disease  microbes  can't 
live  there,  so  hog  cholera  is  unknown. 
What  a  place  for  the  dairy  and  hog 
farm!  But  corn  don't  grow  there,  you 
say.  Yes,  that's  true,  but  barley  has 
more  fat-producing  qualities  than  corn, 
and  you  can  produce  as  many  bushels 
per  acre,  so  it's  really  more  profitable  to 
feed  barley.  The  alfalfa  does  so  well  in 
quantity  and  nourishment  that  a  combi- 
nation of  barley,  alfalfa,  field  peas,  pure 
water  and  air  makes  the  finest  flavored 
meat,  bringing  highest  prices.  With  hogs 
at  present  prices,  and  no  fear  of  disease, 
who  could  not  make  a  fortune  raising 
Duroc-Jerseys  in  a  few  years?  Water 
system  in  use  over  twenty  years.  This 
section  has  gold,  silver,  lead,  coal  oil, 
gas,  soda,  cement  rock  and  granite,  and 
only  573  miles  from  Omaha  to  Laramie 
station.  Our  interesting  illustrated  book- 
let tells  you  much  more  free.  Get  it  to- 
day. Low  excursion  rate.  A  few  sec- 
tions to  exchange  for  improved  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  farms.  Laramie  Dev.  Co., 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  or  A.  W.  Augspurger, 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GRAIN  LANDS  AND  STOCK 
ranches  in  southeastern  Wyoming  at  bar- 
gain prices  and  on  easy  terms.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Federal  Land  Company, 

Chevenne.  Wvo. 


GOVERNMENT   LAND  G  E  T  320 

acres.  We  stock  your  land,  buy  your 
crop.  Some  means  required.  Particu- 
lars free.  Wyoming  Settlement,  Janet, 
Wvo. 


BARGAIN— IRRIGATED  FARM,  160 
acres  under  government  ditch,  12  miles 
from  county  seat  town  of  3.000.  Trading 
point  3  miles  from  land.  Price,  $25.09  per 
acre.;  includes  permanent  water  right. 
Terms,  one-fourth  down,  balance  de- 
ferred payments  if  desired.  This  is  a 
snap.  Write  owner,  P.  O.  Box  55,  Sho- 
shoni,  Wyo. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN —BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  Sftate 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

I  OWN  TWO  FARMS— MUST  SELL 
one!  Fine  80-acre  farm  handy  to  town, 
with  stock,  feed  and  machinery,  for  im- 
mediate possession;  60-acre  field,  clay 
loam  soil,  no  rock,  good  surface.  A  dandy 
frame  basement  barn  for  36  head;  six- 
room  house;  on  main  road,  4V2  miles  from 
two  railroad  towns,  half-mile  to  school. 
Only  $6,600;  $2,600  down.  A  snap  for  im- 
mediate possession.  E.  A  Trusty,  St. 
Croix  Falls,  Wis.,  Route  No.  1. 


OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000.  Madison,  Wis. 


KELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have^for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  tsoyies  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
turv  Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED— MEN  AND  WOMEN— IS  OR 
over.  Get  government  jobs.  Thousands 
appointments  this  year;  $63  to  $150  month. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
available.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$120  ABSOLUTELY  SURE-MAN  OR 
woman  to  distribute  religious  literature; 
sixty  days'  work;  quick  promotion;  no 
experience  necessary ;  spare  time  work 
also.  Ziegler  Company,  Dept,  126,  Phila- 
delphia. 


WANTED  —  RESPONSIBLE  PARTY 
to  take  charge  of  business  in  each  county 
New  Automatic  Combination  Tool,  com- 
bined wire  fence  stretcher,  post  puller, 
lifting  jack,  etc.  Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons, 
weighs  24  pounds.  Sells  to  farmers,  shops, 
teamsters,  etc'  Descriptive  catalogue  and 
terms  upon  request.  Harrah  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
raincoat  free?  Could  you  vise  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job?  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this 
wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  873,  Chicago. 


WANTED— TRUSTWORTHY  FARMER 
boy  desiring  to  be  a  salesman,  willing  to 
work,  leave  home,  make  good  money,  and 
learn  salesmanship  under  personal  trainer. 
Permanent  positio'n.  Chance  for  advance- 
ment. Address  French-American  Art 
Company,  7  E.  Washington  Ave.,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 


MEN  WANTED— PREPARE  AS  FIRE- 
men,  brakemen,  motormen,  colored  train 
porters;  no  experience  necessary;  steady 
work.  Write  Inter  Railway,  Y  193,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer,  Omaha. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Ages  21  to  50.  Make  $125  monthlv.  Write 
Ozment,  39-F.  St.  Louis. 


FIR  LUMBER!  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles!  Choice.  Mill  direct.  Save  money. 
Write  Lansdown,  Drawer  H.  Everett, 
Wash. 


25,000  RED  CEDAR  POSTS  AND  SEV- 
eral  hundred  poles  for  sale.  Let  us  quote 
you  a  delivered  price  to  your  station. 
Will  ship  subject  to  examination  before 
payment.  Farmers  Co-Operative  Co., 
Ltd.,  Clarks  Fork,  Idaho. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


GOING  TO  BUILD?  BUY  YOUR  FIR 
lumber,  red  cedar  shingles,  finish  and 
mill  work  of  us.  We  are  located  in  the 
lumber  center  of  today.  We  saw  and  sell 
to  the  consumer  direct.  We  will  save  you 
money  on  what  you  need.  Send  us  your 
lumber  bill  for  estimate.  Get  our  figures 
before  you  buy.  The  Keystone  Lumber 
Co.,  Dept.  R,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS:  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-paee  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  808  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


AUTOMOBILES 

FOR  YOUR  FORD  CAR— SUPPLIES 
direct  to  you.  We  save  you  the  dealer's 
profit.  Free  catalogue.  Write  and  save 
money.  Gasolette  and  Fordezers.  You 
need  both.  Ask  us.  The  Ford  Supply 
Co.,  2129  Farnam,  Omaha,  Neb. 


POULTRY — Leghorns 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS— 
Vigorous  cockerels  from  great  layers, 
$1.50.    F.  Strahan,  Lin  wood,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORN  HENS, 
dozen,  $10.  Splendid  layers.  Jessie  Chat- 
field,  Rosevale,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS, 
50c  each  if  taken  soon.  Mrs.  Albert 
Nagengast,  Howells,  Neb. 


Orpine-tons 

PRICE  LIST  FREE— SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpington,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Harvard, 
Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BI!F,F  ORPINGTON 
cockerels  from  good  stock.  Prices.  $1.50 
to  $4.  Read  my  guarantee.  Send  me  the 
price  you  want  to  pay.  If  bird  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, I'll  return  your  money;  you 
pay  express  both  ways.  Frank  E.  Dav- 
enport, Norfolk,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Socks 

BARRED  ROCKS,  MAGNIFICENT 
thoroughbreds,  heavyweights;  100  cock- 
erels, 80  pullets,  100  Indian  runner  ducks. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Hazeldell 
Yards,  Essex,  la. 


CHOICE  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS 
from  large  birds.  $1.50  each  till  Nov.  1. 
Guarantee  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Hans  Greve, 
Central  City,  Neb. 


Guineas 

WHITE  GUINEAS.  $1.25  EACH. 
Nettie  Campbell,  Elyria,  Neb. 

i       Ducks  and  Geese 

FISHEL  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS. 
$1.00  each;  $10  per  dozen.  Ida  M.  Oliver, 
Isabel,  Kan. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


FOR  SALE— THOROUGHBRED  Tl'R- 
keys,  geese,  ducks,  18  varieties  of  poultry; 
white  and  pearl  guineas,  bantams,  dogs, 
hares,  rabbits,  fancy  pigeons.  Write 
wants.  Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen, 
Platte  Center,  Neb. 


THE  115,000  FARM  FAMILIES  WHO 
regularly  read  this  page  are  anxious  to 
buy  their  breeding  stock  early  this  year. 
A  nickel  a  word  a  week  is  the  cost  of 
advertising  what  you  have  to  sell. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
weaned;  are  beautifully  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
If  you  wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


I  HAVE  100  HEAD  YEARLING 
steers  for  sale;  also  know  of  8  or  10  loads 
of  heavy  feeders — Herefords.  Angus  and 
Shorthorns— that  I  will  help  buy  for  50 
cents  per  head  commission.  Write  me 
your  wants  if  in  need  of  cattle.  Harrv  I. 
Ball,  Fairfield  la. 


SKUNKS 

150  SCENTLESS  SKUNKS  FOR  SALE — 
Can  spare  some  old  females  if  preferred, 
which  raised  from  6  to  11  this  year,  but 
mostly  young  ones  which  will  be  very 
productive  next  spring.  Do  not  know  the 
age  of  all  the  old  ones.  Which  do  you 
want?  All  narrow  stripe.  Lost  only  four 
since  June.  Feed  milk,  mush,  rabbit,  etc. 
A  word  of  successful  experience  with 
each  sale.  Reference,  First  National 
Bank  of  Cambridge.  Buyer  makes,  seller 
loses.  Females,  $10  each:  males,  $2.50 
each.    Frank  Coler,  Cambridge.  Neb. 


DOM 

COLLIES— AIREDALES  —  TERRIERS. 
Send  for  list.  W.  R.  Watson,  Box  501. 
Oakland,  la. 


FERRETS 

FERRETS— GOOD  HUNTERS.  RAT- 
ters.    F.  Breman  Co..  Danville.  111. 


AK-SAR-BEN  SPECIALS 

LADY  BARBERS  AND  MANICURIST. 
Largest  ladv  shop  in  Omaha.  Neb.  31S 
South  14th  St.  Basement  Paxton  Hotel 
Annex. 


STAMMERERS 

YOU  CAN  BE  PERMANENTLY 
cured.  Write  Omaha  Stammerers'  Inst., 
Ramge  Bldg.,  Omaha. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 

PARTNER  WANTED  TO  GO  INTO 
the  cattle  business:  German  preferred;  700 
acres  already  under  cultivation.  Address 
Box  24,  Omaha.  Neb. 


A  NICKEL  A  WORD  A  WEEK  BUYS 
space  in  this  column.  Your  ad  will  be 
read  in  115. fW  farm  homes. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


October  3,  l*Jli 


o.  I.  c.  hogs 


THIS 


o.i.e.* 

SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
ceBs  than  any  man  1  ivinc.  I  have  thel  aryestand  tin- 
eflt  herd  in  the  U.S.  Every  one  an  earlj  Jvoloper. 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oMi,  fwant  to 
placo  one  hog  in  each  community  to  advertise  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs/'  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  KFD1*  Portland.  Mloh. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 

for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wants  or  rail. 

W.  7.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  ITebraska. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Twenty-five  cows  and  one  bull,  all  pure- 
bred registered  Holsteins.  were  recently  un- 
loaded at  Williams,  Minn.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Security  State  Bank  of  that 
place  and  sold  to  farmers  on  easy  terms. 
These  far-sighted  financiers  selected  pure- 
bred registered  Holstein  cattle  because  they 
were  sure  that  it  was  for  the  best  financial 
interest  of  the  community.  They  acted  on 
their  knowledge  of  Holsteins  as  producers  as 
compared  with  other  breeds.  If  pure-bredsi 
were  good  for  them,  why  not  for  you? 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Hoist ein-rriesian  Asso.,  F.  L.  H'ough- 
ton.  Secy..  Box  179.  Battleboro.  Vt. 


Please  mention  the  fact  that  you  saw 
it  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing  to  advertisers  on  this  page. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


HIS  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  cattle  receipts  should  be 
large  if  they  are  ever  going  to 
be,  and  most  market  points 
have  been  well  supplied  during 
the  last  week.  Still,  the  big  markets  for 
the  current  week  have  shown  fewer  cattle 
than  for  the  same  week  a  year  ago  by 
from  15,000  to  20,000  head.  TheVe  is  also 
about  the  same  decrease  compared  with 
two  years  ago.  Supplies  at  western  mar- 
kets have  consisted  very  largely  of  rang- 
ers, while  Chicago  and  eastern  markets 
have  been  getting  a  good  many  grass  na- 
tives. 

Cattle  values  have  shown  no  very  great 
change  during  the  last  few  days,  but  such 
revision  as  has  taken  place  has  been 
mostly  on  the  side  of  lower  values  for 
the  common  to  medium  grades.  On  the 
other  hand,  choice  to  fancy  cornfed 
beeves  have  been  very  firm  owing  to  the 
great  scarcity  of  that  kind,  and  a  new 
high  top  for  the  season  has  been  made, 
choice  yearlings  touching  $11.05  at  Chi- 
cago. There  is  a  possibility  that  such 
cattle  may  go  even  higher  before  the  sup- 
ply becomes  more  liberal,  but  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  demand  for  such  high- 
priced  beef  is  very  limited  and  an  occa- 
sional carload  is  about  all  that  any  mar- 
ket has  use  for. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  cattle  coming  to 
market  is  made  up  of  grassers,  either 
rangers  or  natives,  the  fleshy  grades  go- 
ing for  beef  and  the  thin  stuff  for  feeders. 
These  cattle  continue  selling  to  very  good 
advantage  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  the  market"  on  all  grades  being 
high.  Prices  bob  up  and  down  as  the  re- 
ceipts become  heavy  or  light,  and  present 
prospects  would  indicate  that  the  market 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

We  have  several  good  sons  of  Kalmuck  Skylark  Johanna  and  of  King  Segis  Lyons 
for  sale.    They  are  from  good  A.  R.  O.  dams.    Can  spare  a  few  good  females. 
SB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


AYRSHIRES 


LOVELAND  FARM  AYRSHIRES 

for  sale,  sired  by  Garlands  Success.    Can  aleo  spare  a  few  females. 

The  largest  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  west.  Several  choice  young  bulls 
LOVELAND  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Station  B,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


At  ordinary  prices,  farm-raised  registered  Percheron  studs — 1,  2, 
3  and  4  years  old.  Kind  disposition  because  well  cared  for.  You 
would  admire  their  big  bone  firtst,  then  their  immense  weights,  be- 
cause they  are  developing  big  like  their  imported  sires  and  dams. 
And  you  will  receive  true  old-fashioned  hospitality  on  your  visit  at 
Fred  Chandler' 9  Percheron  Farm.  Just  east  of  Omaha. 
PEED    CHANDLEE,    Route    7,    CHARITON,  IOWA. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  by  De 
Kaib's  King  100,  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
are  very  growthy,  and  all  priced  to  sell.  Also 
have  Aryshire   bull   calf   for  sale. 

WILLIAM   PAMP.    Benson.  Neb. 


FISHER'S  HAMP  SHIRES 

25  fall  boars  and  25  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired 
by  Winside  Star,  Fisher's  King  5th,  Tatro'B  Mes- 
senger  and   Paulsen's   Choice.    Prices  reasonable 
ROY  FISHER.   Winside,  Neb. 


Prize  Winning  Purges 
30  Boars  auction  15  Sows 


Genoa,  Neb.,  October  13,  1914 

40  Head  Sired  by  Critic  B,  Champion  Hoar  at  Nebraska,  1912. 
.11  Ribbons  Won  at  Nebraska  State  Fair  and  28 
at  Kansas  State  Fair,  Including  Four  Champions 
and  1  Grand  Champion. 
This  offering  will  consist  of  10  fall  boars,  20  spring  boars,  10 
fall  gilts  and  5  spring  gilts.    Included  in  the  offering  will  be  quite 
a  number  of  our  SHOW  HERD.    It  will,  in  a  large  measure,  be  a 
CRITIC  B  offering,  all  but  5  head  being  sired  by  this  great  boar. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  a  herd  boar  or  a  few  choice  young 
sows.    We  are  not  putting  a  poor  individual  in  the  sale, 
are  ready. 


Catalogs 


A  net.,  Col.  E.  Z.  Russell. 
I  ieldman,  G.  E.  Hall. 


R.  WIDLE  &  SON, 
Genoa,  Neb. 


for  some  little  time  is  likely  to  be  largely 
under  the  influence  of  receipts.  While 
the  demand  is  very  fair,  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  prevent  breaks  as  often  as  the 
runs  become  large,  but  there  is  sufficient 
urgency  to  it  to  put  up  the  price  again  as 
soon  as  the  run  drops  to  a  low  point. 

One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  un- 
der which  the  market  is  laboring  is  the 
tightness  of  money,  which  prevents  many 
farmers  from  securing  money  with  which 
to  buy  feeder  and  stocker  cattle.  Every 
would-be  buyer  who  is  kept  off  the  mar- 
ket makes  it  all  the  easier  to  break  prices 
with  large  receipts. 

Several  big  trains  of  Canadian  cattle 
have  recently  been  turned  across  the  bor- 
der on  account  of  the  slack  demand  in 
the  Canadian  markets.  Still,  no  one  ex- 
pects to  see  receipts  at  the  big  market 
centers  run  aboive  normal  for  this  season 
of  the  year. 

A  falling  off  of  some  30.000  head  in  "the 
receipts  of  hogs  for  the  current  week  at 
the  big  market  centers  has  been  insuffi- 
cient to  offset  the  poor  consuming  de- 
mand and  hold  prices  level.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  downward  movement  has  con- 
tinued, prices  being  quite  a  little  lowar 
than  this  time  a  week  ago. 

Hog  men  seem  to  feel  that  unless  some- 
thing unexpected  turns  up  to  create  a 
sudden  boom  in  the  demand  for  provisions 
the  market  will  continue  on  down.  Some 
of  the  bears  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pre- 
dict that  hogs  will  be  selling  close  to  the 
$7  point  on  the  Missouri  river  before  No- 
vember L 

The  cause  for  the  downward  movement 
in  hogs  was  explained  in  these  columns 
in  detail  a  week  ago  as  being  the  direct 
result  of  the  European  war,  which  has 
greatly  reduced  the  export  demand  for 
pork  products  as  well  as  the  home  de- 
mand, especially  in  the  cotton  belt.  A 
sudden  change  in  the  situation  that  would 
create  a  better  demand  would,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  tend  to  arrest  further  price 
reductions,  but  so  far  there  have  been 
no  indications  that  such  change  is  at 
hand. 

A  week  ago  at  this  time  the  sheep  and 
lamb  market,  after  a  big  bulge,  was 
breaking  sharply.  The  downward  move- 
ment in  prices  was  continued  over  into 
the  present  week  and  the  market  is  now 
back  about  where  it  was  before  the  big 
advance  the  first  half  of  September.  T"  e 
break  in  prices  was  due  to  the  increased 
receipts  and  to  the  fact  that  packer; 
seemed  all  of  a  sudden  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  paying  record  prices  for  sheep  and 
lambs.  At  the  same  time  the  advance 
seemed  to  reduce  the  consuming  demand 
and  the  packers  were  able  to  force  prices 
down  to  a  point  more  nearly  in  accord 
with  their  own  ideas. 

While  sheep  men  still  anticipate  a  good 
average  market  for  sheep  throughout  the 
season,  it  would  surprise  no  one  if  prices 


were  to  suffer  a  still  further  reduction 
within  the  next  few  days,  as  very  heavy 
receipts  aro  anticipated. 

Receipts  of  sheep  at  leading  market 
points  for  the  current  week,  though  larger 
than  for  some  weeks,  show  a  falling  off 
of  around  50,000  head  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago,  and  a  slight  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  two  years  ago.  All  of  the  In- 
crease in  receipts  shown  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year  is  now  wiped  out. 

National  Dairy  Show 

Every  man  who  is  interested  in  dairying 
and  the  breeding  of  dairy  cattle  should 
attend  the  big  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Chicago,  October  22  to  31,  Inclusive. 
Special  days  for  judging  each  breed  of 
dairy  cattle.  Meetings  of  all  the  national 
associations  connected  with  the  dairy 
business. 


Sale  Dates 


Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.   Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
November   5— Harry    Tidrick,  Winside. 

Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
March  1— Harry  Tidrick,  Windside,  Neb. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

October  17— Henry    Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

October  13— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

October  23— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 
November   5— Harry    Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

November  11— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton,  Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Cari.-..ter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner. Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February  5 — Henry   Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 

Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 

Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

February    12— Robert    Leisey,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February  15—  S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  16— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February    17— C.    E.    Peterson,  Genoa, 

Neb. 

February  18— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

February  19— J.   T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 

Clarks,  Neb. 

February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 

February  23—  F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton,  Neb. 

February  24 — L.  J.  Kuzel,  Howells,  Neb. 
February  26— C.  A.  Freiday.  Rising  City, 

Neb. 

March  1 — Harry  Tidrick.  Windside,  Neb. 
March  12— Edgar  Taylor,' Plainview,  Neb. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

October  19  and  20,  1914— H.  C.  Glissman, 
Station  B,  Omaha.    Sale  at  South  Omaha. 
Shorthorns 

October  29— Rapp  Bros.,  St.  Edward, 
Neb. 

December  5 — C.  A.   Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 
December  8— H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt, 


HERE  IS  AN  ILLUSTRATION  OK  T1IK  TYPE  OK  HOARS  TO  lit)  OK- 
rered  In  th<'  sale  of  R.  Widle  &  Son  at  Genoa,  Neb.,  on  October  J3.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  good  oiicb. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  Hia 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Willie's  Prize-Winning  Offering 

This  is  the  last  call  for  the  sale  of 
prize,  winning  Durocs  to  be  held  at 
Genoa,  Neb.,  on  October  13  by  R.  Widle 
&  Son  of  that  place.  Without  question, 
this  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  Duroc 
sales  to  be  held  anywhere  this  year,  east 
or  west.  No  one  sale  that  we  know  will 
contain  as  many  prize  winners  and  de- 


You  can't  get  Galloway  quality  at  any- , 
where  near  my  price.  I  get  one  small  . 
manufacturing  profit,  the  rest  of  your\ 
dollar  buys  what  you  need.  The  other  \ 
way  your  dollar  pays  the  profit  of  theL 
manufacturer,  the  jobber  and  the  dealer! 
You  have  tried  the  old  way.  Now  try  my" 
way  and  see  what  you  save. 

Five  New' 
Selling 
Plans 

I/Cash,  Credit, 
'Note  orF 

Pay- 
ments.' 
One  of  these  . 
will  suit  your  needs.  Any  plan  allows  you  \ 
SO  days  for  trial  of  Engine,  Cream  Separa- 
tor or  Manure  Spreader.  If  not  satis>, 
tied  that  they  are  as  good  as  any  you-« 
ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the  goods  come 
back  to  me  and  you're  nothing  out. 
CATALOG  FREE— Write  for  catalog  you  j 
want.   Get  full  particulars  and  my  special  ] 
prices,  extra  1 
on  Engines, 
Separa- , 
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(Spreaders? 
Address 
Win.  Galloway.  Pres. 
Wu,  Galloway  Co. 
267  Calloway  Sta.v  I 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


From  All  Causes.  Head  Noises  and  Other  Ear 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieved! 

Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now  hear 
distinctly  every  sound — 
even  whispers  do  not  es- 
cape them.  Their  life  of 
loneliness  has  ended  and 
aU  is  now  joy  and  sun- 
shine. The  impaired  or 
lacking  portions  of  their 
ear  drums  have  been 
reinforced  by  simple 
little  devices,  scientifi- 
cally constructed  for 
iir»i  V>~  """"  tnat  sPec'al  purpose. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  "Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears" 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums, 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No  matter  what  the  ease 
or  how  long  standing  it  is,  testimonials  received  show 
marvelous  results.  Common-Sense  Drums  strength- 
en the  nerves  of  the  ears  and  con- 
centrate the  sound  waves  on  one 
point  of  the  natural  drums,  thus 
successfully  restoring  perfect 
hearing  where  medical  skill  even 
fails  to  help.  They  are  made  of 
a  soft,  sensitized  material,  com- 
fortable and  safe  to  wear.  They 
are  easily  adjusted  by  the  wearer 
and  out  of  sight  when  worn. 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousands  of  others  will  help  you. 
Don't  delay.    Write  today  for  Drum 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on  Deaf,  in  Position 
nes»— giving  you  full  particulars. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 

255  Inter-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE,  KV. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who  finds 
that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 


scendants  of  prize  winners  as  this  one. 
Messrs.  Widle  &  Sons  are  putting  nothing 
in  this  sale  but  strictly  first-class  stuff. 
In  a  large  sense,  it  will  be  a  Critic  B. 
offering.  By  that  we  mean  that  the  en- 
tire offering,  with  the  exception  of  possi- 
bly two  or  three  head,  will  be  sired  by 
Critic  B.,  the  grand  champion  boar  at 
Nebraska  in  1912.  No  better  evidence  of 
the  strong  breeding  qualities  of  this  boar 
could  be  produced  than  are  evidenced  by 
the  general  make-up  of  this  entire  offer- 
ing. They  have  the  size,  bone  and  scale, 
together  with  plenty  of  quality,  and  We 
feel  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  recom- 
mend them  to  prospective  buyers.  The 
offering  will  consist  of  ten  big,  strong, 
rugged  fall  boars,  twenty  spring  boars, 
ten  fall  gilts  and  five  spring  gilts.  Quite 
a  number  of  individuals  included  in  their 
show  herd  this  year  will  be  offered  for 
sale.  In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well 
to.  state  that  this  firm  won  thirty -one 
ribbons  at  the  Nebraska  State  fair  and 
twenty-eight  at  the  Kansas  State  fair, 
including  four  champions  and  one  grand 
champion.  Get  in  touch  with  them  at 
once  for  catalogue  and  arrange  to  attend 
this  sale.  We  will  guarantee  that  you 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  offering. 
In  case  you  cannot  attend  and  want 
something,  send  your  bid  to  G.  E.  Hall 
of  this  paper  and  it  will  be  taken  care  of. 
Kindly  mention  this  paper  when  writing. 

Duroc  Jersey  Headers 

Duroc-Jersey  breeders  who  are  looking 
for  a  real  herd  header  will  do  well  to  get 
in  touch  with  Clarence  Wallace  of  Wis- 
ner.  Neb.  Mr.  Wallace  will  not  hold  a 
fall  sale  this  year,  but  will  offer  his  boars 
at  private  treaty.  A  perusal  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Nebraska  state  fair  will  show 
this  herd  was  one  of  the  heaviest  prize 
winners  of  that  show.  Mr.  Wallace  won 
grand  champion  on  sow  last  year  and 
came  back  and  repeated  the  operation  this 
year.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  he  won 
more  ribbons  than  any  other  one  breeder, 
besides  winning  the  silver  cup  offered  by 
the  National  Duroc  association,  and  also 
the  silver  cup  offered  by  the  Economy 
Stock  Powder  company.  One  of  the 
choicest  herd  boar  propositions  he  has  at 
this  time  is  Fancy  Model,  second  prize 
junior  yearling  boar  this  year.  He  is 
sired  by  Golden  Model  4th,  out  of  Fancy 
Advance  2d,  champion  sow  at  Nebraska 
this  year.  Another  great  young  boar  is 
Golden  Wonder,  a  son  of  Golden  Model 
4th,  and  out  of  the  dam  Lucy's  Wonder, 
out  of  "Wallace's  Wonder.  He  was  the 
first  prize  boar  in  his  class  at  Nebraska 
this  year.  -  There  are  also  three  other 
choice  fall  boars,  little  brothers  to  Fancy 
Model,  mentioned  above.  Besides  these 
fall  males  he  also  has  a  number  of  extra 
choice  spring  males  sired  by  Colonel 
Chief,  Proud  Colonel,  Long  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  4th  and  others.  Get  in 
.touch  with  Mr.  Wallace  if  you  want 
something  first  class,  both  in  point  of 
breeding  and  individual  make-up.  Kindly 
mention  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 

Splendid  Duroc  Litter 

While  at  Wisner,  Neb.,  last  week  we 
called  on  D.  W.  Kane  of  that  place  and 
spent  some  time  looking  over  his  herd  of 
Durocs.  While  there  we  saw  one  litter  in 
particular  that  attracted  our  attention. 
This  is  a  litter  of  seven  boars  and  three 
sows,  sired  by  Golden  Model  Mst  and  out 
Of  a  Golden  Model  15th  bred  dam.  This 
sow  was  the  top  sow  in  the  sale  at  Her- 
man Toelle  at  West  Point  last  year,  and 
this  litter  is  certainly  an  unusual  one. 
There  are  a  number  of  individuals  in  this 
litter  that  are  real  herd  headers— big, 
strong,  smotth,  heavy-boned  individuals — 
the  kind  that  breeders  are  striving  to 
produce.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for 
something  really  good,  here  is  an  op- 
portunity that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Besides  this  litter  Mr.  Kane  has  several 
other  young  boars  ■  coming  on  that  he  is 
surely  pricing  worth  the  money.  These 
are  sired  mostly  by  Wonder  Chief  by  B. 
&  G.s  Wonder.  Get  in  touch  with  him  at 
once  if  you  want  one  of  these  boars,  as 
they  will  not  last  long  at  the  price  for 
which  they  are  being  offered.  Kindly 
mention  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 


!  Stuthman's  Duroc  Sale ! 

10  Fall  Boars,  30  Spring  Boars,  5  Fall  and  Spring  Gilts 
To  Be  Offered  at  Auction 


-AT: 


Pilger,  Neb.,  Oct.  17,  1914 

This  offering  will  consist  of  a  choice  lot  of  boars 
sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  King-  the  Colonel,  Crimson 
Wonder  Select,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder,  Chief's  Model, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Colonel  Chief,  Blue  Ribbon  Model  Jr., 
Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Wonder  Lad  and  Golden  Model  31st. 
They  are  out  of  sows  sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  Crimson 
Wonder  Select,  Red  Jim,  Wallace's  Wonder,  Chief  Select 
2d.  This  stuff  has  not  been  crowded  but  is  just  in  good 
breeding  condition.  Write  for  catalogue  and  be  on  hand 
sale  day. 

Auct.,  Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel.      HENRY  STUTHMAN, 
Fieidman,  g.  e.  Hau.  Pilger,  Nebraska 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading  character  by  Col  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  31st.  Modlel  Gano,  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.      GTJS  KKUEGER,  Beemer,  Web. 


Stuthman's  Duroc  Offering 

With  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  we  are  starting  an  adver- 
tisement for  Henry  Stuthman,  the  well 
known  breeder  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  at 
Pilger,  Neb.  In  this  offering  Mr.  Stuth- 
man is  going  to  sell  ten  fall  boars,  thirty 
spring  boars  and  five  fall  and  spring 
gilts.  There  are  three  choice  fall  boars 
by  Melina's  Wonder,  one  by  Crimson 
Wonder  Select,  two  by  King  the  Colonel 
and  four  by  B.  &  G.'s  Wonder.  The 
spring  boars  are  by  Crimson  Wonder  Se- 
lect, Chief's  Model,  Golden  Model  4th, 
Blue  Ribbon  Model  jr.,  Blue  Ribbon 
Model,  Colonel  Chief,  Wonder  Lad  and 
Golden  Model  31st.  They  are  out  of  sows 
sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  Crimson  Won- 
der Select,  Red  Jim,  Wallace's  Wonder, 
Chief  Select  2d.  This  offering  is  a  very 
uniform,  useful  one  and  should  receive 
the  attention  of  any  one  wanting  a  choice 
boar.  These  pigs  have  not  been  crowded, 
but  have  simply  been  grown  along  and 
are  in  a  condition  to  go  out  and  make 
good.  Keep  this  sale  in  mind  and  watch 
these  columns  for  further  announcement. 
If  you  cannot  attend  the  sale  and  want 
something  in  the  catalogue,  send  your 
bid  to  G.  E.  Hall  of  this  paper  and  it 
will  receive  careful  attention. 


BOARS!      BOARS!  BOARS! 

Several  fall  boars  and  a  few  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  BELLE'S 
CRIMSON  WONDER,  COL.  CHIEF,  GOLDEN  MODEL  4th  and  BELLE'S  BIG 
WONDER,  out  of  Crimson  Wonder  bred  dams.  I  am  offering  these  boars  at 
bedrock  prices  for  quick  sale.    A.  R.  BARNES,  Petersburg-,  Neb. 

IMMXTNED   DUROC  BOARS. 

I  am  offering  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars  for  sale, 
largely  of  Crimson  Wonder  and  Golden  Modlel  breeding.  They  are  the  best  lot  I 
have  ever  offered  and  are  being  priced  worth  the  money. 

E.  R.  DANIELSON,  Osceola.  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar.  I  have  one  of  the  strongest  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  in  the 
west.    Thev  are  big,  growthy,  fellows,  ready  for  service.     Priced  right. 

A.   W.   LAMB.   Albion,  Neb. 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 

Are  you  on  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
want.  I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Proud,  Wonder  Jr.  and  other  top  boars 
of  the  breed.  J.  KUZEL,  CDARKSON,  NBB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spring  boars  for  saie,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Prices  right.    See  me  at  Nebraska  State  Fair.    C.  E.  PETERSON,  Genoa,  Neb. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

55  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.  Prices  reasonable. 

P.  E.  MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  ottering  some  splendid  boars  of  March,  far- 
row; by  H.  K.'s  Wonder,  Muncie  Col,  Col  2d, 
Golden  Model  31st,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.     Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHLMOOS,  Pilger,  Neb. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  tor  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and, 
spring  males.  Priced  to  sell.  Red  Polls  of  all 
ages.     Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


CEDAR'S  DUROCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  by  Cedar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good.   Write  me  your  wants. 

P.  P.  CBDAR,  GENOA.  NEB. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROC  BOARS. 

I  have  the  best  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale  that 
I  have  ever  produced.  Sired  by  A.  A.'s  Model  and 
Beauty's  Wonder.  A  combination  of  the  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Golden  Model  blood  lines.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  A.  A.  Hekerdle,  Stanton,  Neb. 


35  TOP  BOARS 

35  extra  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Sensation  Wonder  2nd,  Golden  Model  4th,  Go'den 
Model  31st.  Prince  Munice.  Col.  and  others.  T'ley 
have  all  been  given  the  double  treatment.  Prices 
reasonable.    ED.   M.   KERN,  Stanton,  Neb. 


MR.  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They  are 
the  big,  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  and 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FORBES,  Plainview,  Neb. 


HENSLE  i  'S  DUROCS 

30  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  bv  Golden  Model 
36,  Golden  Model  4th,  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  Col. 
Chief  and  others.  The  big,  heavy  boned  kind.  Write 
me  your  wants.    J.  E.  HEN'SLY,  Central  City,  Neb. 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  Chief  and  out  ot 
sows  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  guarantee  to 
please  you.  D.  W.  KANE,  Wisner,  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale.  If 
you  are  looking  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  They  are  out  of  prize-winning  sires 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 


IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
when  you  want  it,  place  an  ad.  in  tho 
Market  Place  of  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Polandi-China  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired  by 
Smooth  Big  Bone,  Columbus  Again  and  Expansion  Again.  These  boars  have 
been,  grown  right  They  are  big  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bone.  For  particulars 
write  O.  J.  McCXTLLOtTGH,  CLARES,  NEB. 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  choice  lot  of  Poland-China  spring  males  for 
sale.  Sired  by  Blue  Valley  Oak.  They  are  the  big 
kind,  with  quality.  Everything  immune.  Prices 
reasonable         JOHN  NAIMAN,  Alexandria  Xeb 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS 

60  spring  pigs  by  Longfellow's  Pre- 
mier, Autocrat  and  others.  They  have- 
plenty  of  size,  stretch  and!  bone.  Prices 
reasonable. 

GEO.  PORTER,  STANTON.  NEB. 
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Does  the  Butter  in  your  Can  of  Cream  get  Shaved  by 
the  Middleman  in  this  Manner  on  its  way  to  Market? 


Your  Can  of  Cream  at  a 
BLUE  VALLEY 
CREAMERY 


LESS 

Extra  Middlemen's  Ex- 
penses in  marketing  bet- 
ter and  hauling  cr»am 
under  the  local  creamery 
system  and 

LESS 

shipping  charges  and 
middleman's  expense  in 
buying  cream  under  the 
centrallzer  system  of 
cream  receiving  stations 
and  cream  hiftillng 
wagons. 

Agents  Commission 
Cream  Hauler's 
Salary 
Bent  —  Puel 
Drayag-e  to  Depot 

Upkeep,  wear  and  tear 
on  wagons  and  ho-ses 
and  Interest  on  Invest- 
ment In  hundreds  o*  dup- 
licate testlnr  outfits 
and  equipments. 


Your  Can  of  Cream  at  a 
LOCAL  OR 
CENTRALIZER 
CREAMERY 


The  reason  Blue  Valley  Checks  are  bigger  is 

because  our  shippers  put  a  tag  on  their  can  of  cream  and  drive  on  down 
to  the  depot  with  it,  thereby  saving  all  the  expenses  of  the  Middleman. 


The  Blue  Valley  Hand  Separator 
Shipping  System 

Supposing*  yiou  take  a  load  of  hog;s  to  town  and  one  buyer  offers  you 

five  or  ten  cents  more  per  hundred  than  the  others  offer.  The  highest  Didder  gets 
the  load  of  hogs,  doesn't  he?  Well,  why  not  sell  your  cream  that  way?  Why  not  sell 
it  where  you  can  get  the  most  money  for  it? 

We  are  in  a  position  to  pay  you  more  money  because  we  save  the  ex- 
penses of  the  middleman  system  and  add  it  to  your  cream  check.  Ours  is  a  direct- 
from-farmer-to-creamery-proposition.  No  middlemen  of  any  kind.  No  cream  receiv- 
ing stations.  No  cream  wagon. hauling  routes.  No  commission  men.  No  traveling 
men.    You  ship  your  own  cream  and  we  send  you  the  cash  for  each  shipment. 

Isn't  that  just  what  you  do  with  your  hogs  if  the  local  hog  buyer 

doesn't  treat  you  right?  Don't  you  bunch  with  your  neighbor  and  ship  a  carload?  We 
use  Uncle  Sam  as  our  traveling  man  and  we  keep  in  constant  touch  with  one  another. 

The  average  price  paid  for  butterfat  under  the  Blue  Valley  Hand 

Separator  Shipping  System  is  higher  than  the  average  price  pair  under  any  other 
creamery  system!  We  will  mail  literature  comparing  prices  paid  under  different 
Creamery  systems,  the  figures  being  taken  from  official  state  reports. 

What  better  evidence  could  be  produced  that  it  is  the  right  market 
for  the  producer?  What  better  evidence  could  be  given  that  it  is  the  right  system  for 
building  up  the  dairy  industry? 

Besides  cutting  out  all  these  middlemen  expenses  we  get  a  quality  of 

cream  under  our  direct  shipping  system  which  enables  us  to  make  the  best  butter. 
It  is  sold  in  Blue  Valley  Trademark  packages  in  the  big  cities  of  the  country  at  higher 
prices  than  ordinary  butter  sells  for  and  the  farmer  gets  the  cash  difference. 

'We  are  constantly  turning  money  from  the  big  cities  back  to  the  coun- 
try. We  get  the  money  from  the  consumer  in  the  big  city  and  put  it  direct  into  the 
pocket  of  the  farmer  in  the  country.  We  help  to  build  up  your  community  more  than 
your  local  middleman  because  we  turn  more  money  into  your  community  and  put  the 
difference  right  into  your  own  pocket. 

0»urs  is  a  business  system  that  appeals  to  business  farmers.  Our  more 
than  70,000  shippers  at  our  eleven  creameries  represent  the  best  business  element  of 
their  different  communities  because  they  realize  what  the  extra  money  on  each  can  of 
cream  means  month  after  month  and  year  after  year. 

Blue  Valley  creameries  are  located  in  wholesale  market  centers  where 

there  are  a  number  of  railroads,  thus  enabling  each  creamery  to  get  a  large  volume 
of  cream  within  a  reasonable  shipping  distance  and  serve  a  large  number  of  cream 
producers.  Creameries  are  located  at  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Hastings,  Neb.;  Parsoss, 
Kan.;  Springfield,  111.;  Clinton,  111.;  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Ours  is  a  business  creamery 
•system  built  up  to  meet  hand  separator  conditions,  thereby  paying  highest  prices 
for  cream.  Yours  truly, 

BLUE  VALLEY  CREAMERY  COMPANY 


How  to  Ship  Your  Cream  to  a 
Blue  Valley  Creamery 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

You  take  no  risk  in  shipping  your  can  of  cream  to 
a  Blue  Valley  Creamery.  You  are  sure  of  the  money 
for  your  cream  and  our  binding  guarantee  insures  the 
return  of  your  empty  can.  No  farmer  has  ever  failed 
to  get  his  pay  for  his  can  of  cream  during  all  the  years 
we  have  been  in  business.  We  are  proud,  and  we  think 
justly  so,  of  this  record  and  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
the  farmer  who  is  looking  for  a  high  price  cream  mar- 
ket and  one  that  is  at  the  same  time  reliable. 

We  have  thousands  of  letters  on  file  in  our  offices 
from  shippers.  We  will  send  you  copies  on  application. 
Each  is  a  glowing  recommendation  of  the  Blue  Valley 
System. 

Cream  is  always  shipped  by  baggage  or  express  and 
low  shipping  rates  have  been  fixed  for  5,  8  and  10  gal- 
lon cans.  The  shipping  charge  includes  the  return  of 
your  empty  can.  Ask  your  local  express  agent  or  rail- 
road agent  about  rates  to  our  nearest  creamery.  If  he 
can't  give  you  the  rates  just  drop  us  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  see  that  he  is  informed.  Our  wagons  meet  all 
trains.  Ship  on  any  train  that  carries  express  or  bag- 
gage. 

Write  for  printed  shipping  tags  or  use  an  ordinary 
shipping  tag  and  address  it  to  the  nearest  Blue  Valley 
Creamery.  Be  sure  your  name  and  address  is  on  the 
tag  and  turn  the  can  over  to  the  transportation  com- 
pany.   We  will  do  the  rest. 

Write  today,  for  our  handsomely  illustrated  and  in- 
teresting short  story,  entitled,  *The  Fable  of  the 
Cow."    It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Ship  a  can  of  cream  to  us  today  and  try  the  Blue 
Valley  System.  Address  our  nearest  creamery 


Use  the  Attached  Coupon 


BLUE  VALLEY  CREAMERY  CO., 

Gentlemen: — Send  me  Free,  copy  of 
Fable  of  the  Cow." 


;Tlic 


Name   

Address   

Rural  F.  1>.  Route. 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 
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is  the  choice  of  the  business  far- 
mer who  values  spreader  perfec- 
tion. It  positively  will  do  more 
and  better  work  in  less  time  than 
any  other  machine.  It  took  us  15 
years  to  perfect  this  mechanical 
masterpiece  which  we  know  to  be 

100%  EFFICIENT 

Thoroughly  pulverizes  the  manure,  spreads  it  wider 
and  more  evenly  than  any  other  spreader.  Easy  to 
load,  since  sides  are  only  41  inches  above  ground. 
Bed  is  from  8  to  6  inches  deeper  than  any  other  so- 
called  "low  down"  spreader.  Built  for  thorough 
work  and  lasting  service. 

rppp  Circular  in  Colors  and 
riXLiL    Descriptive  Catalog 

Gives  reasons  why  "Niseo"  and  "New  Idea*'  are 
the  "Best  Spreaders  on  Wheels."  Shows  why  our 
machines  are  practically  trouhle-proof.  Settlethe 
Bpreaderg.uestion  for  all  times  by  writing  us  Today. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. ,  Box  25   Coldwater,  0. 


PULL  OUT  THE 

STUMPS! 


The!  HERCULES- 


All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stum, 
fuller  pulls  an  acre  of  stumps  aday| 
■  -  -Increases  the  value  of  your, 
land  100%.  Makesroom  for] 
money  crops.  Guaranteei 
for  3  years  against  break 
age  from  any  cause.  Sent 
'  name  for  fine  fre 
,  book,  30  days  fre> 
trial    offer  am 
special  low-prlo 
■  proposition. 
HERCl'LtS  MFG.  CO 
965      2.1(1  Strwt, 
Oi,i»rvlll<.,l«.,U.: 


BOWS  HER 
FEED  MILLS 


1 


Crush  ear  corn  (with  or 
without  shucks)  and  grind 
all  kinds  of  small  grain. 

Handy  to  operate— lightest 
running.  10  sizes:  2  to  25  b.  p. 
Capacity  6  to   200  hushels. 
Conical  shape  Grinders. 
Different  from  all  others. 

Write  for  Catalog 

and  folder  about  the  value  of 
different  feeds  and  manures. 

THE  E.  N.  P.  BOWS  HER  CO. 
South  Bend,  Ind.  


GROW 
HEALTHY 
STOCK 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumber,  Posts,  Cement,  Barbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade. 

-H>F.  CADY  LUMBER  CO.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

OHice  208  W.O.W.  Bid.   Yards,  6th  A.  Douglas 


prevent  damage  to  egg's,  garden 
truck,  fruits  or  live  stock  on  road  to 
market.  Make  any  wagon  a  spring  wagon.  Soon 
'  save  cost — produce  brings  bigger  prices  — wagon 
T  lasts  longer — horse*  benefited.   Thousands  la  use. 
**My  wagon  rides  like  auto"  says  one  user. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Same  principle— same  care—  same  high-quality  stce! 
In  Harvey  Bolster  Springs  as  In  finest  automobile 
springs.  In  resiliency,  durability  and  appearance  they 
cannot  possibly  be  excelled*  The  Standard  Springs 
of  America  since  1889,  Get  a  palrat  your  dea- 
lers. Ifnotatdealer'swriteus.  Insiston  Har- 
vey's. AO  sizes-fit  any  wagon-sustain  any  load 
to  10.000  lbs.  Catalog  and  fistful  of  proof  free. 
HARVEY  SPRiNG  CO.,    762  17th  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


GUARANTEED 


ADMIRAL  POWER 
HAY  PRESS 


BSLES  MY—  SAWS  WOOD' 
GRINDS  FEED,  PUMPS  WATER) 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


What  Kitty  Said 
"Elsie,  why  did  you  let   the  cat 

out?" 

"She  asked  me  to,  mamma." 
"What  do  you  mean,  child?"  • 
"She  scratched  at  the   door  and 
said,  'Me  out,  me  out.'  " 

Doing  1 1  is  IJest 

Mother — Tommy  Wilkins  is  the 
worst  boy  in  school,  Arthur,  and  I 
want  you  to  keep  as  far  from  him  as 
possible. 

Arthur — I  do,  ma7 — he  stays  at 
the  head  of  our  class  all  the  time! 

It 

A  lady  once  asked  a  little  girl  of 
5  if  she  had  any  brothers. 

"Yes,"  said  the  child,  "I  have 
three  brothers." 

"And  how  many  sisters,  my  dear?" 
asked  the  lady. 

"Just  one  sister,  and  I'm  it,"  re- 
plied the  small  girl. 

How  Did  She  Know? 

Little  Pauline,  aged  4„  and  Paul, 
aged  6,  were  visiting  their  aunt. 
While  there  they  discovered  some 
caterpillars  in  the  back  yard.  The 
boyish  bravery  of  Paul  soon  induced 
little  Pauline  to  help  him  and  they 
fastened  the  caterpillars  in  a  little 
house  made  of  sticks. 

When  their  aunt  found  them  she 
said: 

"Pauline,  if  I  ever  catch  you  play- 
ing with  those  things  again  I  shall 
place  one  of  them  on  your  tongue." 

"I'm  not  afraid;  they  ain't  sour," 
replied  Pauline. 

The  Expected  Answer 
Elsie  is  a  self-willed  child.  One 
evening  while  her  brother  was  study- 
ing his  lessons  she  asked  him  some- 
thing.   Getting   no   reply,    she  re- 


peated her  question,  and  again  re- 
peated it  with  increasing  petulance. 
Her  mother  said  rebukingly: 

"Don't  annoy  your  brother,  Elsie. 
Can't  you  see  that  he's  busy?" 

"I  know,"  replied  the  child,  "but 
he  might  at  least  have  said,  'Shut 
up!*  " 

Suiting;  the  Day 

Rilly  (who  is  putting  in  a  long 
Sunday  t  Iternoon) — Let's  play  auto 
with  the  chairs,  mummy,  and  you 
take  a  ride  with  me! 

Mother  (with  an  eye  to  uplift)  — 
I  guess  not,  dear;  I  don't  really  ap- 
prove of  pleasure  rides  on  Sunday. 

Billy  (after  a  moment  of  earnest 
thought) — But  this  isn't  a  pleasure 
ride.  We'll  play  I'm  taking  you  to 
see  a — a  moving  picture  show  of 
scenes  from  the  Bible. — Life. 

As  Usual 

Jacky  had  been  imparting  to  a 
friend  the  important  and  cheerful 
information  that  his  father  had  got 
a  new  set  of  false  teeth. 

"Indeed,  Jacky,"  replied  the 
friend,  "and  what  will  he  do  with 
the  old  set?" 

"Oh,  I  s'pose,"  answered  Jacky, 
"they'll  cut  'em  down  and  make  me 
wear  'em." 

Limitations  of  Art 
The  head  of  a  certain  Washington 
family  was  recently  approached  by 
his  son,  just  nearing  his  majority. 
"Father,"  said  he,  "I  want  a  talk 
with  you  concerning  my  future.  I 
have  decided  to  become  an  artist. 
Have  you  any  objections?" 

The  old  man  scratched  his  head 
effectively  and  replied: 

"Well,  no,  son  —  provided,  of 
I  course,  that  you  don't  draw  on  me." 


The  Track's 
the  Difference 

The  long,  wide  track  is 
what  makes  this  tractor 
succeed  where  others  fail. 
That  big  bearing  surface 
(24  sq.  ft.)  gives  a  better 
ground  grip  and  distrib- 
utes the  weight  so  it  can't 
pack  the  soil.  It  works 

on  any  ground,  rough  or  soft,  sand 
or  mud.  Built  on  honor.  Cheap 
to  maintain.  2,000  satisfied  users. 
Three  sizes.  Write  for  Catalog 
A  F  147  and  get  the  whole  story. 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO,  INC. 

^Peoria,  tlL  Stockton,  C»L 
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See  The  Lock 


ON  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

The  greatest  of  all  wire  fence  I 
locks— the  distinguishing  mark  of  I 
Square  Deal  Fence— a  guar  an-  I 
tee  of  lone   life   fencing  —  a 
"square  deal" when  you  buy,  and 
the  most  value  for  your  money. 

P?rf*f*  To  every  landowner  who  haa 
■   ■  not  had  a  copy-wn  will  send 

our  Square  Deal  Catalog:,  also  Ropp'a  New 
Calculator— a  ItiO-paire  book  t  worth  60c )  that 
will  give  you  the  answer  to  almost  any  farm 
problem  you  have.  Both  Free.  Write  Today. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1633  Industrial  Street  PEORIA. 
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Bright  and  Breezy 


Pl":i  ■    im  nl  Ion   t  he  fad   I  hat  you 
saw  it  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertise™  on  this 
paBe. 
•  (2) 


Not  Alone 

"She  dresses  with  great  pains." 

"Yes;  her  shoes  pinch,  her  corset 
is  too  tight  and  slie  frequently 
scorches  herself  with  a  curling  iron." 

Where  Father  Came  In 
Johnny — You're     the  meanest, 

hatefullest,  spitefullest  thing  I  know. 
Tommy — And  you're  the  crabbed- 

est,  ugliest — 

Father — Boys,  boys!     You  forget 

that  your  father  is  in  the  room. 

Misrepresenting  India 

"India,"  said  an  Irishman  welcom- 
ing a  Welshman  to  Calcutta,  "is  just 
the  finest  climate  under  the  sun,  but 
a  lot.  of  fellows  come  out  here  and 
they  drink  and  they  eat,  and  they 
drink  and  they  die,  and  then  they 
write  home  to  their  friends  a  pack 
of  lies  and  say  it's  the  climate  as  has 
killed  them!" 

Proof  Positive 
"Do  you  know  Bill  Sarks?" 
"Shore,  I  know  him." 
"What  kind  of  a  young   man  is 
he?" 

"Pretty  fair." 
"Is  he  honest?" 

"Honest?  Shore.  Why,  he's 
heen  arrested  three  times  for  stealin' 
and  acquitted  each  time." 

Sufficient  Reason 
Betty  was  milking  the  cow,  when 
the  mad  bull  tore  over  the  meadow. 


Betty  did  not  stir,  but  continued 
milking.  Observers  who  had  run 
into  safety  saw  to  their  astonishment 
that  the  bull  stopped  dead  within  a 
lew  yards  of  the  maid  and  cow, 
turned  round  and  went  away  sadly. 

"Weren't  you  afraid?  Why  did 
he  run  away?"  asked  everyone  of 
Betty. 

"He  got  scared,"  said  Betty.  "This 
cow  is  his  mother-in-law." 

Too  Bad 

A  housewife,  being  without  a 
maid,  wrote  to  a  young  colored  girl 
whom  she  knew  to  be  out  of  work 
and  offered  her  a  position.  A  day 
or  two  later  she  received  this  reply: 

"Dere  Mis  Payne:  I  am  verry 
sory  but  I  cant  come.  I  wish  I  got- 
ten your  letter  jes  a  few  days  before, 
but  now  I  cant  come  cause  ime  going 
to  get  married  tomorrer.  respeck- 
fully  Annie." 

Many  Have  It 

A  local  politician  was  traveling  on 
a  country  road,  and  an  old  farmer 
gave  him  a  lift. 

"What  are  you  in  business?"  the 
farmer  asked. 

"Me?    I'm  a  professional  man!" 

"What  profession?',' 

"I'm  a  politician." 

"Politician!"  scornfully  replied 
the  farmer.  "That's  not  a  profes- 
sion.   It's  a  disease!" 


AMERICAN 

✓  ?SPOST\ 

Made  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

High -class  steel,  heavily  coated  with  rine.  Stroruj 
enough  to  hold  up  any  wire  fence  and  furnish  all  nec- 
essary resistance.   End  and  corner  posts  bo  strong 
that  they  will  maintain  any  wire  fence  made. 
Cheaper  than  Wood  and  More  Durable 

Adapted  to  all  conditions  and  absolutely  satisfac- 
tory, no  matter  how  heavy  the  fence  nor  how  hard  the 
usage  after  the  fence  is  erected.  Give  better  service 
than  wood  post,  and  you  get  the  benefit  cf  every  post 
in  the  fence  from  year  to  year,  while  wood  posts 
burn,  rot  and  decay  from  the  start.  Have  been  in 
service  since  1898,  in  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  oldest  posts  now  as  good  as  when  set. 
Adapted  toall  fences.  Increases  the  lifeof  a  fence. 
A  wire  fence  on  wooden  posts  is  like  building  a  brick 
house  on  a  wood  foundation.  For  sale  by  dealers 
everywhere,  «Big  picture  catalog  FREE.  p 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Chicago,  New  York 

anHeVBHaWssaBsan  41052  mm 


Any  flWIV^DOWN-One 
I  SIZE UH  LI  O  Year  to  Pau 


Year  to  Pay 


'38! 


buys  the  reliable  U.  S.  En- 
gine (size  1  v  U.  P.)  directi 
from  our  factory  on  easyL 
payments  of  only  $5  down  and  $3ap 
month.  Free  Catalog  Folder  shows  I 
nine  larger  sizes  all  sold  at  similar  g 
low  prices  and  on  very  easy  terms, 

AH  guaranteed  5  years  and 

backed   by    62  years 
manufacturi; 

n  di 

trial .^.Wk  w^^^    Burn  Gasoline, 

Kerosene  or  Distillate 
ave  double  the  power  of  other  engines  of 
—  weight — arc  easiest  to  move — easy  to  get  at 
— talce  up  least  space — run  smoothest— start  easy— 
■n  less  fuel  and  last  longer.  Free  Catalog  Folder 
s  18  reasons  for  U.S.  superiority  and  quotes  low 
-to-pay  factory  prices.  Write  now. 
"(1)    U.  S.  ENGINE  WORKS,  3745  Ogden  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


AGENTS:  56  amop 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Out  of  work?  Got  s  lot  of  ensre  time? 
Handling  s  poor  line  now?  We  wank 
an  active  man  or  woman  in  each  town 
to  open  sn  agency  for  our  famous 

NON-ALCOHOLIC 

FOOD  FLAVORS 

Colon,  Soapt,  Perfumes,  Toilet 
Preparation*,  etc.  OverlOOdtt- 
t erent  varieties.  Flavori  put  up 
In  tubes,  not  bottles.  Fast 
■"■!!,■!■.  steady  ropeatsrt. 
Erery  home  a  outtomer. 
Commission!  paid  In  real 
money— $4,  10,  18,  910  a 
day.   Lfttloor  nocapltal 
required.  Experience  un- 
ueceiaary.    Full  instruction! 
for  beginners.  Fine  light  aampls  esse  CDCC^ 
furalihed.    Wrtta  for  full  particulars  iflCs. 
iMi  IHCA.V  I'llODUl'Ttf  00*  1027  Third  Street,  Clncluustl,  0. 


Some  Timely  Reminders  for  Hog  Raisers 

Your  Success  with  Next  Year's  Pig  Crop  Depends  Largely  Upon  the  Care  Given  the  Herd  Now 


jE  HAVE  now  reached  the  time  of 

Wyear  for  rounding  out  the  season's 
work  in  making  a  good  profit  out 
of  the  hog  business.  The  shoats 
to  be  put  upon  the  market  are 
now  to  be  finished,  the  brood  sows 
to  raise  next  season's  crop  of  pigs 
will  soon  be  weaned  and  started  through  the 
winter  on  their  own  responsibility,  so  to  speak, 
The  amount  of  this  profit,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  depends  on  the  thrift  of  the  pigs.  If  we 
have  a  bunch  to  be  fattened  we  must  have  them 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  not  only  have  them 
that  way,  but  keep  them  so,  if  we  get  the  most 
pounds  of  pork  from  the  amount  of  corn  or 
other  feed  consumed. 

To  get  the  necessary  profit  does  not  mean 
that  the  hogs  to  be  fattened  must  now  be  carry- 
ing any  great  amount  of  flesh,  but  it  does  mean 
that  they  must  be  thrifty,  strong  and  vigorous. 
It  means  that  they  must  not  be  covered  with 
lice;  it  means  that  they  must  not  be  retarded  in 
their  growth  by , being  infested  with  worms. 

Far  too  many  of  our  hog  growers  are  feed- 
ing a  bunch  of  pigs  for  the  market  that  can't 
possibly  make  satisfactory  gains  just  because  of 
worms  or  lice,  or  both.  Corn  at  6  0  cents  or 
more  is  pretty  expensive  worm  and  lice  feed. 
Some  of  our  hog  growers  complain  of  the  prices 
they  have  to  pay  for  worm  killers  sold  on  the 
market.  We  fully  realize  that  these  remedies 
cost  money,  at  the  same  time  hogs  are  by  nature 
infested  with  these  worms,  and  we  believe  it  is 
far  more  profitable  to  pay  the  amount  necessary 
to  rid  them  of  the  pests  than  it  is  to  feed  them 
corn  at  60  cents,  oats  at  45  cents,  shorts  at 
$1.40,  etc.  We  believe  the  greatest  profit  can 
be  obtained  by  hog  growers  not  letting  their 
hogs  get  infested  with  worms  to  such  an  extent 
that  drastic  measures  have  to  be  taken  to  rid 
them  of  these  pests. 

Equally  as  much  can  be  said  of  lice.  Why 
not  provide  methods  whereby  the  hog  will  keep 
himself  rid  of  them.  He  will  do  it  if  given  a 
chance. 

Sows  at  Breeding  Time 
The  bunch  of  sows  you  are  keeping  to  be 
bred  to  raise  your  next  crop  of  pigs  must  be  in 
first-class  condition  at  breeding  time  if  you  ex- 
pect good  results  to  follow.  You  cannot  expect 
a  good,  strong  litter  of  pigs  from  a  sow  that  is 
in  a  rundown  condition  when  she  is  bred.  Do 
not  wait  until  the  day  you  want  to  breed  these 
sows  to  begin  getting  them  in  shape.  Be  sure 
they  are  not  weakened  by  being  infested  with 
worms  or  lice. 

The  brood  sow  at  mating  time  should  not  be 
fat,  but  should  be  in  a  good,  vigorous  condition. 
She  should  be  in  such  condition  that  she  can 
take  on  flesh  gradually  from  the  time  she  is 
mated  until  the  day  she  is  to  farrow.  Just  have 
in  mind  the  fact  when  feeding  the  brood  sow 
that  you  are  not  alone  feeding  the  sow,  but  that 
you  are  also  feeding  the  litter  she  is  carrying. 
If  you  want  this  litter  to  be  strong  and  grow 


from  the  start,  have  your  sow  in  the  right  con- 
dition when  she  is  bred. 

Both  brood  sows  and  hogs  to  be  fattened 
have  two  battles  to  fight  at  this  season  of  the 
year  that  they  do  not  have  at  other  seasons.  The 
probable  changing  weather  conditions  just  now 
are  hard  on  hogs.  We  are  liable  any  day  to 
have  a  cold  rain,  a  sleet  or  even  a  light  snow. 
If  your  hogs  are  not  in  the  best  of  condition 
they  are  liable  to  give  you  trouble  on  this  ac- 
count. 

If  you  have  not  a  good,  dry  shed,  well 
bedded,  in  which  your  hogs  may  take  shelter  in 
case  of  bad  weather,  do  not  neglect  another  day 
providing  them  with  such  a  place. 

From  Old  to  New  Corn 

New  corn  is  now  being  fed,  and  on  many 
farms  the  change  from  old  to  new  corn  will  be 
too  sudden.  The  whole  digestive  system  of  the 
hog  may  be  disarranged  by  this  change  from  old 
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to  new  corn.  It  is  necessary  that  this  change 
be  made,  and  with  some  farmers,  on  account  of 
finances,  old  corn  cannot  be  fed  as  long  aa  it 
should  be.  In  these  cases  it  is  all  the  more 
necessary  to  have  the  hogs  free  from  worms  and 
lice  and  in  the  best  of  thrift. 

The  successful  growing  of  fall  pigs  we  be- 
lieve is  more  difficult  than  the  successful  grow- 
ing of  spring  pigs.  They  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  a  start  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
stunted.  If  the  pigs  get  a  setback  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  get  them  going  right  than  in 
the  case  of  spring  pigs  because  of  weather  con- 
ditions. 

The  spring  pig  after  weaning  can  go  out  in 
the  pasture  and  get  the  best  of  food,  while  his 
fall  brother  can  only  get  what  is  fed  to  him  by 
the  herdsman,  and  too  often  this  feed  is  not  of 
enough  variety  and  not  fed  in  sanitary  sur- 
roundings. This  makes  it  all  the  more  neces- 
sary for  the  man  raising  fall  pigs  to  have  them 
in  good  thrift  and  to  keep  them  that  way. 

The  hog  business  is  not  a  big,  easy  business. 
It  is  business  made  successful  by  close  and 
prompt  attention  to  many  little  details.  One 
cannot  successfully  grow  hogs  and  leave  them 
to  their  own  resources  except  possibly  in  the 
fall,  when  an  alfalfa  field  adjoins  a  cornfield, 
one  or  both  of  which  is  supplied  with  water  and 
a  good  shed  or  barn.  In  this  case  a  hog  will 
take  care  of  himself  if  he  is  put  into  this  field 
in  good,  thrifty  condition. 

Hogs  Need  Careful  Attention 

Too  many  people  have  an  idea  that  anyone 
can  successfully  grow  hogs — that  it  is  "easy 
money."  It  ♦'is  easy  money  if  you  know  how 
and  do  as  well  as  you  know.  Hundreds  of 
farmers  know  how  to  grow  and  feed  a  hog,  but 
don't  do  what  they  know  should  be  done,  just 
because  they  are  busy  and  put  it  off.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  lost  to  hog  growers  every 
year  just  because  they  don't  give  attention  to 
the  little  necessary  details  at  the  right  time. 

We  believe  if  it  were  possible  to  make  ac- 
curate figures  showing  the  amount  of  money 
lost  to  our  hog  growers  each  year  on  account  of 
hogs  being  infested  with  worms  and  lice,  being 
set  back  in  their  growth  because  of  poor  hous- 
ing, improper  bedding  or  no  bedding  at  all,  be- 
cause they  are  not  supplied  with  good,  pure 
water,  it  would  scare  us  into  paying  more  at- 
tention to  the  many  little  things  we  must  do  to 
make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  in  this  great 
industry. 

Hogs  and  the  feeds  necessary  to  fatten  them 
are  both  high.  It  is  both  possible  and  probable 
for  both  of  them  to  be  higher.  We  know  it 
costs  money  and  some  time  to  do  all  these 
things  when  they  should'  be  done,  but  would  it 
not  be  good  business?  Would  it  not  be  money 
well  invested  to  do  the  things  necessary  to  keep 
our  herds  in  the  very  best  of  growing  condi- 
tion? We  always  want  to  bear  in  mind  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
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Pedigree— What  it  is  and  What  it  Means 

Fine,  Uniform  Individuals  Cannot  Be  Produced  from  Indiscriminate  Crossing  of  Blood  Lines 


N  ONE  of  the  farm  journals  we  recently  read  a  letter  ifrom 

a  hog  grower  speaking  about  the  selection  of  a  male  to  put 
into  his  herd,  saying  that  too  much  attention  is  paid  to 
pedigree  and  too  little  attention  to  the  individuality  of  the 
pig.  We  fully  agree  with  him  in  that  very  often  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  individuality,  but  as  to  pedigree,  we 
believe  that  far  too  often  it  is  disregarded  entirely.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  many  farmers,  especially  breeders  Of  pure-bred 
stock,  too  often  use  a  sire  in  the  herd  with  a  good  pedigree,  but  not  up 
to  standard  as  to  individuality.  We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
using  of  a  sire  with  a  poor  pedigree  is  as  bad  business  as  using  a  sire 
of  poor  quality. 

To  get  results  that  should  be  obtained  the  sire  must  have  both  a 
good  pedigree  and  be  good  individually.  What  is  a  pedigree?  Simply 
a  record  of  the  ancestry  of  the  animal,  nothing  more,  nothing  less. 
This  pedigree  may  be  good  or  it  may  be  bad,  depending  on  whether  or 
not  the  ancestry  was  good  or  bad.  The  record  shown  by  this  pedigree 
is  right  just  in  so  far  as  the  party  signing  the  pedigree  as  the  breeder  is 
honest  and  careful  in  his  breeding  methods.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
breeding  business  there  are  a  few  men  who  will  take  a  promising  animal 
and  give  it  a  pedigree,  showing  the  sire  and  dam,  which  he  may  have 
in  his  herd,  to  be  good  individuals  of  proper  breeding,  when,  in  fact, 
the  animal  for  which  the  pedigree  is  given  may  have  come  from  in- 
ferior ancestry.  We  are  pleased  to  state,  however,  that  men  of  this 
character  are  few  and  far  between  among  the  breeders  of  pure-bred 
live  stock. 

Get  Pedigree  With  Animal 
Sellers  of  pure-bred  live  stock  are  often  told  by  the  purchaser  that 
they  do  not  care  anything  about  getting  a  pedigree  for  the  animal  they 
buy.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  mistakes  the  purchaser  can  make.  How 
often  have  some  of  us  been  visiting  a  neighbor  who  is  recognized  as  a 
good  feeder  of  any  kind  of  live  stock,  in  looking  over  his  bunch  of  pigs 
or  calves  we  find  they  are  by  no  means  up  to  the  standard  usually  found 
on  this  farm.  We  ask  the  owner  of  these  animals  why  it  is  that  his 
animals  are  not  up  to  standard.  He  will  reply,  "I  don't  know;  I  have 
taken  every  care  I  could  of  them,  and  even  given  them  special  attention, 
but  somehow  or  other  they  do  not  grow  as  they  should."  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  fault  is  in  the  pedigree  of  the  sire  of  these  animals.  It  is 
possible  that  the  sire  may  have  been  an  animal  of  good  individuality, 
.yet  if  the  pedigree  were  examined  it  would  probably  show  a  streak  of 
poor  breeding  not  very  far  back.  This  is  a  case  where  the  pedigree  is 
invaluable  to  the  stock  breeder. 

Compare  Last  Year's  Sire  With  This 
He  should  by  all  means  have  a  pedigree  of  the  sire  of  these  animals, 
and  when  he  goes  next  year  to  buy  a  male  to  put  into  his  herd,  should 
he  do  so  by  mail  order,  in  addition  to  asking  the  three  questions  always 
asked  when  making  inquiry,  "What  is  the  age,  weight  and  price?"  he 
should  also  say  in  his  letter  of  inquiry,  "Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
pedigree  of  the  animal  you  are  describing."  He  should  then  go  to  his 
desk  and  dig  up  the  pedigree  of  the  animal  used  last  year,  spread  it  on 
the  table,  comparing  it  with  the  animal  he  is  contemplating  buying  and 
see  to  it  that  none  of  the  poor  blood  lines  shown  in  the  pedigree  of  the 
animal  used  the  previous  year  are,,  in  the  pedigree  of  the  animal  he  is 
contemplating  buying. 

Often  have  we  come  across  the  reverse  condition.    We  visit  a  neigh- 


Thls  Sire  is  Soi  Only  a  <;oo<l  individual,    Hut    His  Pedigree  Shows 
That  Ho  Came  from  a  Mm;  of  Heavy  Milking  Ancestors.  This 
Quality  Ho  is  Transmitting  to  His  Daughters 
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American-Bred,  But  from  the  Best  European  Stock,  These  Horses  Are 
the  Kind  the  American  Farmer  Wants  for  His  Own  Work  and 
That  Are  Most  Saleable  oq  the  City  Markets 

bor  who  is  not  a  good  feeder  and  scarcely,  if  ever,  has  his  animals  up  to 
standard.  We  find  in  his  herd  good  individuality,  the  animals  looking 
good  and  thrifty,  and  evidently  making  good  money  for  the  feeder.  He 
is  asked  how  it  comes  that  he  has  a  bunch  so  much  better  this  year  than 
usual.  His  reply  will  be  that  "I  don't  know;  I  have  not  taken  any  extra 
care  of  them,  but  they  just  come  along  fine."  It  is  a  good  guess  that  the 
sire  of  these  animals  had  a  first-class  pedigree,  showing  strong  breed  char- 
acter, backed  up  with  individuals  of  easy  feeding  quality.  This  man,  if 
he  will,  may  materially  increase  his  earning  capacity  by  carefully  keeping 
the  pedigree  of  the  sire  of  these  animals  and  next  year  when  he  goes  to 
purchase  the  new  sire  compare  the  pedigree  of  the  animal  he  figures  on 
buying  with  the  one  of  the  animal  used  last  year,  and  see  to  it  that  the 
same  blood  lines  are  in  both  pedigrees  in  from  three  or  four  generations 
away  from  the  individual. 

Ancestry  More  Than  Individual 

Careful  study  of  pedigree  is  as  much  the  business  of  the  stock  grower 
as  is  careful  study  of  feeds  and  feeding.  To  get  the  most  out  of  the  grain 
consumed  we  must  have  a  good  foundation.  To  be  sure  of  a' good  founda- 
tion we  must  have  animals  of  good  breeding,  which  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  animals  of  a  good  pedigree.  Too  many  of  our  farmers  and  stock 
growers  seem  to  be  scared  of  the  word  pedigree,  and  when  it  is  mentioned 
to  them  they  throw  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  and  say,  "I  do  not  want 
anything  to  do  with  the  pedigree.     I  want  a  good  animal." 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  among  breeders  who  have  bred  animals  that 
sometimes  there  are  genuine  freaks.  We  mean  by  this  that  there  may  be 
an  animal  of  splendid  individuality,  having  a  pedigree  that  is  recognized 
as  practically  worthless.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  animal  will  prove 
a  dismal  failure  as  a  breeder.  We  sometimes  have  the  other  kind  of  a 
freak — a  poor  individual  carrying  a  good  pedigree.  If  we  were  compelled 
to  make  choice  between  the  two  we  would  prefer  the  poor  individual  with 
the  good  pedigree,  rather  than  the  good  individual  with  a  poor  pedigree. 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  use  either,  and  the  use  of  either  one  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  discouraged.  If  we  will  give  the  matter  our  attention  we  can 
easily  buy  and  use  a  good  individual  with  equally  as  good  a  pedigree. 

A  clear  case  of  this  kind  came  to  our  notice  last  year.  At  the  Ne- 
braska State  fair  we  saw  a  very  promising  pig.  We  had  a  commission 
from  one  of  the  good  breeders  of  the  state  to  look  out  for  a  pig  for  him. 
This  pig  impressed  us  very  much,  so  much  so  that  we  called  the  attention 
of  the  breeder,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  fair,  to  the  animal.  He  also 
was  impressed  with  him  and  told  us  that  he  thought  the  pig  would  fill  the 
bill.  The  owner  of  the  pig  was  asked  about  his  breeding.  A#  glance  at 
the  pedigree  was  enough.  There  was  a  "yellow  streak"  in  it,  and  conse- 
quently the  purchase  was  not  made.  The  price  asked  for  the  pig  was  $1C0. 
We  afterward  saw  him  sell  for  $26,  and  believe  then  that  the  purchaser 
did  not  get  his  money's  worth.  It  was  our  privilege  to  see  this  pig  during 
the  last  summer,  and  also  see  some  pigs  sired  by  him.  The  individual  him- 
self had  not  made  the  growth  he  should  and  his  get  were  by  no  means 
what  pigs  of  their  age  should  have  been. 

Value  of  Line  Breeding 

We  made  mention  above  of  the  desirability  of  one  seeing  to  It  that 
some  of  the  same  blood  lines  are  in  the  pedigree  of  the  animal  intended 
for  use  that  were  in  the  one  last  used,  provided  this  animal  was  the  right 
kind.    This  brings  up  the  question  of  what  is  called  line  breeding  and  hy 
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many  referred  to  as  inbreeding.  It 
is  a  question  that  should  be  given 
far  more  consideration  than  is  given 
to  it  by  the  average  farmer  and 
breeder.  Years  of  experience  and 
careful  observation  along  this  line 
have  convinced  us  that  if  best  results 
are  going  to  be  obtained  violent  out- 
crosses  in  blood  lines  should  not  be 
made.  We  mean  by  this  that  we 
would  not  use  a  male  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent blood  lines  from  the  females 
without  first  either  trying  this  cross 
or  knowing  what  the  cross  would 
produce. 

Just  this  year  we  used  a  boar  of 
good  individuality  and  of  equally  as 
good  breeding  on  a  sow  equally  as 
good  as  the  boar,  both  individually 
and  of  pedigree,  but  having  entirely 
different  blood  lines.  We  naturally 
expected  good  results,  but  the  oppo- 
site was  true.  There  were  eight 
pigs  raised  and  we  doubt  if  there 
will  be  one  in  the  litter  that  will  be 
good  enough  to  go  out  as  a  breeder. 
Suppose  a  whole  bunch  of  sows  had 
been  bred  this  way.  The  loss  would 
have  been  considerable.    There  can 


This  Angus  Heifer  is  from  One  of  the    Best    Herds    in   the  Country. 
She  Shows  the  Results  of  Careful   Breeding   as    Well  as 
Proper  Care  and  Feeding 

be  no  question  but  that  the  best  of  our  show  and  breeding  animals  have 
been  produced  by  mating  animals  having  something  of  the  same  blood 


lines.  We  do  not  believe  it  best  to 
make  this  mating  too  close.  We 
would  get  from  three  to  four  genera- 
tions away. 

We  often  hear  farmers  who  raise 
animals  for  the  block  only  say  they 
don't  want  a  show  animal,  they  just, 
want  a  good,  strong,  common  indi- 
vidual. What  is  a  show  animal?  It 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  best 
that  can  be  produced  by  the  party 
showing  it.  Probably  this  show  an- 
imal did  not  eat  a  bushel  of  grain 
more  than  many  of  the  other  ani- 
mals on  the  same  farm  not  nearly  so 
good.  If  this  is  true,  why  isn't  it 
the  kind  of  an  animal  to  raise  .' 

What  the  farmer*  needs  and 
should  have  is  the  animal  that  will 
produce  the  most  pounds  of  meat  for 
the  feed  consumed.  To  get  this  he 
must  not  only  study  the  individual, 
but  he  must  study  the  pedigree  as 
well.  If  his  breeding  and  feeding 
operations  are  now  satisfactory,  keep 
them  so  by  going  along  the  same  line, 
only  selecting,  if  possible,  better 
sires  each  year.  The  best  and  surest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  study  the  pedi- 
gree. 


Retired  Farmers  and  Why  They  Retire 

Views  on  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Proposition,  One  of  the  Most  Difficult  Problems  of  Retirement 


AST  spring  we  commissioned  Mrs. 
George  A.  Loveland  to  interview 
a  number  of  farmers  and  retired 
farmers  on  the  subject  of  retire- 
ment from  the  farm,  their  reasons 
for  retiring  and  whether  or  not 
they  were  contented  after  retiring.  In 
our  issues  of  September  5  and  26  we  pub- 
lished a  number  of  these  interviews,  and  believe 
that  the  man  who  is  considering  retirement  can 
find  much  of  value  in  these  little  stories  of 
those  who  have  left  the  farm. 

In  this  issue  we  are  publishing  the  story  of 
a  man  who  did  not  retire  because  he  had  never 
been  a  farmer,  but  who  owned  a  large  number 
of  farms  throughout  the  country.  His  experi- 
ences are  related  here  because  they  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  nonresident  owner  problem,  which 
confronts  most  retired  farmers.  We  also  give 
an  interview  with  a  farmer  who  has  not  retired 
and  who  has  no  thought  of  retiring.  The  owner 
of  a  good  farm  after  twenty-five  years  of  rent- 
ing, he  believes  that  he  has  reached  his  goal. 
Why? 

Remember,  these  are  real  interviews  with 
real  men,  and  only  the  names  are  changed. 

Forty  Farms  to  Rent 

"Mr.  Shattuck,"  I  said  to  a  neighbor  one 
evening,  "I  know  you  are  a  farm  owner,  and  I 
wonder  if  you  would  tell  me  some  of  your  ex- 
periences with  tenants,  and  whether  you  think 
it  pays  to  rent  out  a  farm,  or  can  you  make 
more  by  loaning  your  money?" 

"Experience?  Well,  I  should  say  I  had; 
gobs  of  it!  And  does  it  pay  to  rent  farms? 
Why,  I  only  average  2  per  cent  renting,  while  I 
can  loan  my  money  out  and  get  8  or  9  per  cent. 
I  own  forty  farms,  by  the  way,  in  eleven  differ- 
ent counties,  all  the  way  from  18  to  300  miles 
from  here." 

"But,"  I  argued,  "your  farms  are  increasing 
in  value  all  the  time." 

"Of  course,  and  that's  why  I  am  holding  on 
to  them.    They  reach  a  maximum  value,  how- 


ever, eventually,  when  it  is  no  longer  profitable 
to  hold  them;  then  I  sell.  A  few  months  ago 
I  sold  a  231-acre  farm  in  York  county  for 
$41,000;  that  is  about  $177  an  acre;  the  im- 
provements were  just  ordinary,  nothing  extra, 
but  York,  you  know,  is  a  dry  county,  and  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be  no  doubt.  Well, 
this  man  had  six  sons,  and  he  was  willing  to  pay 
a  good  deal  more  per  acre  to  have  those  boys 
grow  up  where  no  liquor  was  sold.  It  is  fine 
land,  too,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  town." 

"That  seems  like  a  big  price,"  I  commented, 
"Still,  some  friends  of  ours  in  Saunders  county 
told  me  how  an  Iowa  farmer  had  sold  out  for 
$225  an  acre,  so  $150  looked  cheap  to  him,  and 
he  paid  that  for  land  next  to  theirs." 

"Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  farms  in  Saunders 
county  selling  for  $150  an  acre,  and  $2,  $3  or 
even  $4.25,  the  highest  cash  rent  I  get,  seems 
like  a  small  return  on  such  valuable  land.  Still, 
I'd  rather  rent  for  cash  and  get  my  little  $2  or 
$3  without  being  pestered  to  death  trying  to  get 
my  share  of  the  grain  rent.  My  time  is  too 
valuable  to  spend  it  keeping  watch  of  things, 
and,  you  know,  it  isn't  in  human  nature  when 
a  man's  landlord  is,  say  seventy-five  miles  away, 
for  him  to  be  absolutely  honest;  it's  natural  for 
a  tenant  to  leave  your  corn  out  where  the  hogs 
and  chickens  can  get  at  it  and  keep  his  own  safe 
in  the  granary.  I  used  to  have  agents,  but  they 
were  generally  busy  men,  bankers,  real  estate, 
men  or  the  like,  and  couldn't  spend  the  time  to 
go  out  and  look  after  my  interests  properly,  so 
I'd  rather  take  cash  rent,  even  if  I  don't  make 
as  much." 

"Do  your  tenants  make  many  demands  for 
repairs,  etc.?" 

"Well,  some  of  them  do  pester  me  a  lot;  if 
a  fan  comes  out  of  the  windmill,  or  the  well 
rope  breaks  or  anything  happens,  but  I  gener- 
ally look  out  for  good  tenants;  besides,  I  have 
a  pretty  definite  understanding  about  repairs 
and  the  like  at  the  beginning.  When  I  get  a 
good  tenant  I  try  -to  keep  him  as  long  as  he  will 
stay.  Some  of  them  get  ahead  enough  to  buy 
farms  of  their  own.  My  father  had  one  tenant, 
Gottlieb  Mueller,  who  leased  a  farm  for  five 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  came  to  him 
and  asked  for  another  five-year  lease;  then  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  he  did  the  same.  When 
he  had  been  on  the  place  fifteen  years  he  had 


made  enough  out  of  the  land  to  buy  a  farm  of 
his  own  in  the  central  part  of  the  state." 

After  Twenty-Five  Years 

I  had  retired  to  the  hammock  east  of  the 
house  to  read,  leaving  a  note  on  the  front  door 
to  this  effect:  "You  will  find  me  in  the  back 
yard."  In  the  midst  of  an  engrossing  editorial 
in  the  morning  paper  on  "Tenant  Farming"  I 
heard  footsteps  in  the  grass,  and  on  looking  up 
saw  one  of  our  old  friends,  Mr.  Howard  An- 
drews, a  farmer  near  Rokeby. 

"I'm  completely  turned  around,"  he  ex- 
plained. "I've  been  looking  for  the  Tate's  and 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  wandering  around  this 
neighborhood;  finally  I  concluded  I'd  ask  you 
to  show  me  where  they  live." 

"Certainly,"  I  answered  heartily,  "I'll  walk 
down  there  with  you,  and  on  the  way  I  want  to 
ask  you  some  questions.  I  know  you  can  an- 
swer them,  for  you've  had  experience  both  rent- 
ing a  farm  and  owning  one." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  anything  I  can,"  he 
agreed. 

"Does  it  pay  to  own  a  farm,  and  when  you 
rented,  what  kind  of  landlords  did  you  have?" 

"Well,  according  to  my  judgment  it  isn't 
wise  to  buy  a  farm  unless  you've  a  good  deal 
of  cash  to  start  with.  For  instance,  if  you  buy 
a  $16,000  farm  and  have  only  $6,000  in  cash, 
the  interest  on  the  $10,000  eats  the  profits  up, 
and  even  if  I  had  plenty  of  cash  I  wouldn't  buy 
if  I  didn't  have  boys,  or  just  because  I  wanted 
to  own  a  home  of  my  own." 

"Yet  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  owning  a 
home  that  you  can't  put  a  money  value  on. 
Your  place  is  so  pleasant,  there  in  that  sheltered 
valley,  so  far  back  from  the  road,  with  the 
green  grass  and  trees  all  around.  I  think  Mrs. 
Andrews'  name,  'Green  Peace,'  just  fits." 

He  smiled  indulgently,  and  went  on.  "I 
rented  for  twenty-five  years,  and  always  had 
good  landlords.  There  were  two  I  didn't  like, 
but  I  never  had  any  trouble.  It's  been  my  ex- 
perience that  if  a  tenant  does  his  part,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more,  the  landlord'll  do  his.  I 
started  out  to  make  a  reputation  for  being  a 
good  tenant;  then  I  knew  I  could  rent  the  best 
land.  I  never  took  a  run-down  farm,  but  always 
looked  out  for  good  land  that  had  been  well 
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It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  any  spare 
time  in  cleaning  all  the  manure  out 
of  the  yards  before  it  freezes  up.  The 
cleaner  our  yards  are  the  better  the 
stock  will  thrive  this  winter. 


Rats  destroy  more  corn  during  the 
winter  than  many  of  us  imagine.  If 
possible,  fix  the  crib  rat-proof.  Be- 
fore the  cribs  are  filled  a  good  job 
of  poisoning  can  be  done.  It  will 
Pay. 


The  county  fairs  in  Nebraska  have 
been  unusually  good  and  unusually 
well  attended  this  year.  The  Big 
Four  fair  to  be  held  at  Fremont  from 
October  12  to  17,  being  a  combined 
fair  representing  four  counties,  is 
expected  to  be  among  the  best.  Su- 
perintendent Ronin  reports  a  large 
number  of  good  entries. 


It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  many 
comments  being  made  on  the  splendid 
increase  in  size  and  quality  of  the 
poultry  exhibits  at  this  year's  Ne- 
braska State  fair.  The  leading  poul- 
try breeders  of  Nebraska,  Iowa  and 
Kansas  exhibited  a  total  of  2,631 
birds.  The  states  of  the  Missouri 
valley  are  steadily  forging  to  the 
front  in  the  production  of  poultry, 
both  utility  and  fancy. 


Most  of  the  plants  grown  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  drugs  are 
grown  in  Europe.  Since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  it  has  become  im- 
possible to  import  the  plants  and 
manufactured  drugs,  and  a  move- 
ment has  been  started  to  get  the 
farmers  of  this  country  to  raising 
these  important  crops.  Many  of 
them  do  not  grow  in  this  country, 
but  a  number  of  the  most  important 
do.  The  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  haB  issued  a  bulletin 
telling  what  drug  plants  may  be 
raised  here  and  how  to  proceed  to 
grow  them. 


Prof.  Bliss'  Place  Filled 

The  position  of  head  professor  of 
the  animal  husbandry  department  of 
the  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Prof.  Bliss,  has  been  filled  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  appointing  Dean 
Burnett  as  head  of  the  department 
and  Profs.  Gramlich  and  Lee  as- 
sistants. 

Dean  Burnett,  of  course,  will  not 
be  able  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
to  this  department,  but  will  have 
general  charge,  leaving  the  details 
to  be  worked  out  by  his  assistants. 
Dean  Burnett,  however,  is  in  close 
touch  with  matters  pertaining  to  an- 
imal husbandry.  While  having  gen- 
eral charge  of  all  departments  of  the 
college,  the  dean  has  always  given 
close  attention  to  the  work  of  animal 
husbandry. 

Prof.  Gramlich  has  for  some  time 
past  been  connected  with  the  exten- 
sion department,  his  work  here 
bringing  him  into  close  touch  with 
many  farmers  and  stockmen,  by 
whom  he  is  held  in  high  regard.  We 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Prof.  Gramlich  to  work  in 
this  department  will  be  especially 
gratifying  to  stockmen  and  farmers 
generally. 

Prof.  Lee  has  been  in  this  depart- 
ment for  some  four  years  past  and 
by  his  attention  to  the  work  en- 
trusted to  him  has  made  himself  felt 
as  being  a  man  able  to  do  efficient 
work  in  our  college. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
hopes  to  see  the  work  go  forward  in 
a  substantial  manner  and  believes, 
in  making  the  appointments  noted 
above,  the  regents  have  acted  wisely 
in  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  Prof. 
Bliss  going  to  Iowa. 

Teaching  by  Object  Lessons 

The  tendency  of  the  present  time 
is  toward  getting  back  to  the  orig- 
inal idea  and  purpose  of  the  agricul- 
tural fair,  that  of  education  and 
teaching  by  object  lessons.  The  be- 
ginners in  agricultural  fairs  had  no 
thought  or  purpose  in  display  for  the 
single  purpose  of  pleasing  the  eye  of 
the  curious  sight-seer.  They  were 
prompted  by  entirely  different  mo- 
tives than  those  which  now  govern 
in  the  street  fair,  and  too  frequently 
the  fair  under  the  name  of  agricul- 
tural fair,  giving  it  in  this  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  most  honored  and 
popular  designation  possible  in  the 
line  of  production. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
work  of  agriculture  has  broadened 
out  to  an  understanding  of  its  pos- 
sibilities in  education  and  develop- 
ment. The  agricultural  fair,  show, 
exhibition  or  exposition,  or  whatever 
title  it  may  choose  for  its  designa- 
tion, has  had  practically  but  the  one 
purpose  in  view,  that  of  display,  the 
pleasing  of  the  eye  in  grandeur, 
quality  and  exhibition  taste  and  ar- 
rangement. These  features  of  exhi- 
bition are  not  without  their  influ- 
ence for  good.  They  instruct  by 
showing  the  possibilities  of  what  can 
be  done,  what  has  been  done,  by 
good  breeding,  good  seed  and  right 
management.  They  fail,  however, 
of  the  greatest  advantage  in  not  be- 
ing made  to  tell  how  they  are  pro- 
duced, by  what  system  of  seedbed 
preparation,  planting,  cultivation, 
moisture,  soil  conditions,  etc. 

The  Nebraska  agricultural  exhibit 


made  by  the  agricultural  college  at 
the  state  fair  this  season,  and  at  a 
number  of  county  fairs  in  the  state, 
has  demonstrated  how  important  it 
is  to  make  every  feature  of  display 
educational;  make  it  tell  its  story, 
make  it  teach  some  lesson  that  will 
tell  how  it  was  produced,  so  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  its 
growth  or  development  may  go  home 
prepared  to  take  up  its  reproduction, 
if  they  so  desire,  and  with  some  as- 
surance of  success. 

The  county  fair,  and  all  fairs  of  an 
agricultural  character,  should  plan 
for  educational  influence  as  well  as 
to  secure  attractive  qualities.  Dec- 
orative taste  in  exhibit  need  not  be 
sacrificed.  This  can  be  carried  along 
with  the  main  features  of  instruc- 
tion, available  with  every  distinct 
article  exhibited,  or  nearly  so.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  the  reason 
of  things.  People  are  becoming 
more  interested  in  the  methods  of 
production;  they  are  training  each 
day  along  the  lines  of  scientific  work 
and  have  this  as  capital  stock  to  use 
when  occasion  requires.  They  are 
anxious  to  be  told  and  shown  how 
results  are  secured.  Seeing  is  not 
enough  for  the  present-day  student; 
he  must  be  shown  and  instructed  as 
to  the  details  of  how  these  things  are 
produced  that  are  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion and  are  of  superior  merit. 


How  to  Pull  Stumps 

When  once  the  process  is  under- 
stood, it  is  easier  to  get  rid  of 
stumps  than  to  keep  them  in  the 
ground.  The  stump  of  any  kind  of 
tree,  large  or  small,  is  an  accepted 
nuisance  on  the  farm.  It  is  always 
getting  in  the  way  and  it  is  an  every- 
day nuisance.  In  the  cultivated 
field  it  takes  up  room  and  breaks 
plows  with  its  widespreading,  under- 
ground roots  and  can  cause  more  ex- 
hibition of  bad  temper  in  the  space 
of  five  minutes  than  a  whole  grove 
of  trees  will  in  ten  years. 

There  is  a  limit  to  tree  advantage 
on  the  farm.  A  well  arranged  small 
timber  lot  on  the  farm,  where  trees 
may  be  grown  for  posts  and  fuel,  is  a 
conceded  advantage  and  convenience 
on  the  farm,  but  when  a  tree  has 
served  its  purpose  and  is  cut  down 
it  leaves  a  stump,  not  a  thing  of 
beauty  or  in  any  sense  of  value  or 
advantage,  but  a  blot  on  nature,  a 
reproach  on  its  former  beauty  and 
dignity  as  a  tree.  There  is  no 
reasonable  excuse  in  this  day  of 
progress  and  improvement  of  me- 
chanical ingenuity  and  inventive 
genius  for  a  stump  to  be  a  stump,  or 
for  such  ugly,  out-of-place  obstacles 
to  be  permitted  to  cumber  the 
ground  and  mar  the  attractive  farm 
landscape. 

The  stump  puller,  a  machine  of 
modern  invention,  has  come  into 
general  use  in  all  timbered  districts 
as  a  practical,  easily  applied  remedy 
for  the  stump  trouble.  '  These  ma- 
chines are  so  geared  as  to  have  won- 
derful leverage  power  in  lifting 
stumps.  When  the  stump  puller  is 
properly  applied  the  lifting  power  of 
an  ordinary  farm  team  is  represented 
as  300,000  pounds,  and  is  capable  of 
removing  the  stumps  of  large  forest 
trees.  With  exceedingly  large 
stumps  it  is  sometimes  deemed  ad- 
visable to  assist  by  the  use  of  a  small 
charge  of  dynamite,  which  shivers  or 


splits  the  main  roots,  rendering  the 
lift  much  easier.  Every  neighbor- 
hood should  be  equipped  with  a 
stump  puller  and  use  it  in  clearing 
the  fields  and  roadsides  of  all  old 
stumps  and  unsightly  decaying  trees. 

What  Are  You  Feeding? 

Hogs  at  this  season  of  the  year 
should  be  strong  and  vigorous.  We 
recently  visited  a  farmer  who  has 
more  than  300  hogs  on  his  place.  In 
looking  over  a  bunch  of  about  fifty 
in  one  yard  we  remarked  to  the 
owner  that  his  pigs  didn't  look  as 
thrifty  as  they  should.  He  said, 
"Oh,  I  don't  know." 

Looking  more  closely  at  the  hogs 
we  noticed  they  were  covered  witls 
lice.  We  asked  him  when  he  had' 
dipped  or  sprayed  them,  and  the  re-? 
ply  was,  "Not  this  summer."  Coral 
at  this  farm  was  worth  65  cents  per 
bushel.  We  wondered,  while  look- 
ing over  this  bunch  of  hogs,  how 
many  dollars  this  man  had  spent 
during  the  last  summer  for  corn  td 
feed  lice. 

Going  from  this  farm  to  the  one 
adjoining,  we  found  a  nice,  thrifty, 
growthy  bunch  of  hogs.  No  lice 
were  to  be  found  here.  This  farmer 
said  he  had  dipped  his  hogs  twice 
and  in  addition  we  found  a  rubbing 
post  in  the  yard  in  good  working 
condition. 

It  is  immaterial  to  us  what 
method  a  farmer  pursues  to  keep 
lice  off  his  hogs.  He  may  dip, 
spray,  sprinkle  or  use  some  practical 
rubbing  machine,  of  which  there  are 
many  on  tbe  market.  It  is,  however, 
very  material  to  the  hog  grower 
whether  or  not  he  uses  one  or  more 
of  these  methods.  No  man  can 
make  any  money  feeding  65-cent 
corn  to  hogs  worth  from  $8  to  $8.50 
per  hundred  that  are  covered  with 
lice.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep 
lice  down  in  your  herd,  but  you  can 
if  you  will.    Will  you? 


Steady  Horse  Demand 

Kansas  City  reports  a  steady  sale 
of  from  200  to  300  horses  per  day 
to  the  British  horse  buyers,  who 
have  been  for  several  weeks  opera- 
ting there.  While  this  is  not  con- 
sidered an  alarming  special  demand 
for  one  locality,  nevertheless  it  fur- 
nishes a  very  healthy  stimulant  to 
the  trade  and  gives  horse  dealers 
some  assurance  of  the  market  con- 
tinuing for  some  time. 

There  is  no  better  feature  of  live 
stock  stimulant  than  a  good,  healthy 
demand  for  the  surplus  good  quality 
horses  that  are  accumulating  all 
over  our  western  states.  We  need 
a  strong  market  for  several  hundred 
thousand  of  these  horses.  This 
would  put  a  little  vim  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  farmer  horse  raiser, 
who  has  been  trying  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  money  in  raising  horses. 
The  horse  holds  a  place  that  no 
other  motive  power  can  substitute, 
satisfactorily.  Breed  more  big,  ac- 
tive horses;  they  will  be  in  demand 
when  grown  at  better  prices  than 
now  prevail. 

Did  you  select  your  seed  corn  and 
then  dump  it  down  in  a  pile  in  the 
crib  or  granary?  If  you  did,  do  not 
lose  any  time  in  getting  it  hung  up 
so  it  can  dry.  Binder  twine  or  bal- 
ing wire  will  either  of  them  answer 
the  purpose. 
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Improve  Breed  by  Feed 

That  the  breed  quality  of  an  ani- 
mal can  be  improved  by  proper 
methods  of  feeding  is  a  doctrine 
that  demands  considerable  bolster- 
ing up  in  order  to  become  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  operative  in  any 
kind  of  a  herd  or  flock.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent argument,  however,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  already  well-bred  ani- 
mal. The  better  the  animal,  the 
more  satisfactory  the  application  of 
feed  on  breed.  But  when  this  sys- 
tem of  improvement  is  applied  to  the 
poorer  grades  of  stock  it  is  found 
that  hereditary  tendencies  will  not 
be  improved  enough  to  justify  the 
endorsement  of  such  an  expression, 
when  directed  to  breed  qualities  in 
the  animal.  It  is  a  hard  task  to 
take  a  low-bred  scrub  and  by  any 
course  of  feeding  accomplish  satis- 
factory improvement.  It  must  be 
conceded,  however,  that  heavy  feed- 
ing improves  the  scrub. 

The  tendency  to  development  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  best  flesh- 
forming  combinations  of  feed  for 
growing  the  animal  has  had  its  in- 
fluence toward  bettering  quality. 
This  is  as  forcibly  correct  as  that 
poor  care  and  starvation  treatment 
of  the  pure-bred  animal  has  a  ten- 
dency to  retrogression  in  quality  of 
the  animal. 


To  Make  Up  Shortage 

There  is  a  seed  time  and  harvest 
for  every  feature  of  farm  produc- 
tion. If  this  provision  for  nature's 
fulfillment  of  the  opportunities 
within  the  control  of  man  be  neg- 
lected there  will  result  a  shortage, 
a  scarcity  in  supply  of  whatever 
feature  of  production  this  neglect 
represents.  The  producer  who  at 
seed  time  stands  idly  by  asking  him- 
self, "What  shall  the  harvest  be?" 
without  lifting  his  hand  in  directing 
the  affairs  of  seed  time  and  produc- 
tion, becomes  a  contributor  to  pov- 
erty and  want.  There  are  times  in 
the  history  of  all  people,  of  all  coun- 
tries, that  a  sort  of  spontaneous  in- 
fluence assists  in  directing  and  guid- 
ing their  plans  in  keeping  down  seri- 
ous needs  and  in  keeping  up  an 
equilibrium  in  production. 

There  is  a  need  now  quite  promi- 
nent before  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— the  production  of  more  meat- 
producing  animals.  This  very  pro- 
nounced shortage  will  be  felt  more 
next  year  than  now,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  for  several  years  will 
this  dearth  in  production  become  a 
more  sensitive  question  for  solution 
by  the  people.  It  is  conceded  by 
all  considerate  thinkers  and  investi- 
gators that  there  is  but  one  reasona- 
ble solution,  and  that  is  increased 
production.  It  has  become  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  by  the  land  owners 
of  this  country.  The  land  is  the 
basis  of  food  supply,  and  there  are 
millions  of  idle  agricultural  lands  in 
almost  every  state  in  the-  union — 
lands  that  are  not  now  utilized  in  the 
growing  of  crops  or  the  production 
of  live  stock. 

The  demands  are  becoming 
greater  each  year;  the  increase  in 
population  is  estimated  at  about 
1,700,000  of  people  annually.  There 
is  demand  for  not  only  increased 
acreage  in  production,  but  increased 
production  on   the  present  acreage 


devoted  to  crop  and  live  stock  op- 
erations. The  country  is  becoming 
more  interested  in  agricultural  im- 
provement, in  the  production  of 
larger  and  better  crops,  and  yet  the 
prices  obtained  are  an  evidence  that 
the  common  people  are  not  well  fed. 
There  are  too  many  large,  partially 
cultivated  farms;  too  many  idle 
farms,  too  many  consumers  and  too 
few  producers;  there  is  an  out-of- 
of-balance  condition  of  producer  and 
consumer,  which  it  will  take  time  to 
adjust. 

The  present  live  stock  need  is  to 
economize  time  and  opportunity  in 
increasing  production.  The  pig  crop 
for  next  spring  should  be  as  large  as 
possible.  In  hogs  there  is  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  quick  returns, 
and  pork  meat  may  be  made  the  sub- 1 


stitute  for  other  meats  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, owing  to  its  curing  and  keeping 
qualities.  Center  every  effort  on 
the  wiping  out  of  hog  cholera  and 
the  lowering  of  meat  prices  by  in- 
creased hog  production.  The  corn- 
cribs  of  the  country  will  soon  be  full 
of  corn;  these,  with  the  alfalfa  fields, 
should  contribute  to  a  largely  in- 
creased supply  of  pork  for  next  year. 


Farmers  interested  in  dairying, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  note  the  num- 
ber increasing  each  year,  will  be  in- 
terested in  Extension  Bulletin  No. 
25,  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment station  of  Nebraska.  This 
bulletin  is  entitled  "The  Bibcock 
Test  and  Its  Use  in  Herd  Improve- 
ment." It  explains  fully  the  use  of 
the  Babcock    test    and    shows  the 


necessity  of  its  being  use*  generally 
by  farmers  and  dairynsem.  Ton  may 
be  able  to  add  many  dollars  each 
year  to  your  net  income  by  se«dkig 
for  a  copy  of  this  bullotam. 


Gophers  are  busy  ia  the  alfalfa 
fields.  It  is  up  to  the  owner  of  these 
fields  to  get  busy  also.  Take  eo  old 
pitchfork  handle  and  sharpoo  one 
end;  dig,  around  the  gopher  mound 
until  you  find  the  runway,  thea  drop 
in  a  piece  of  potato  or  carrot  into 
which  has  been  placed  a  few  crystals 
of  strychnine;  fill  up  the  hole  and 
you  won't  see  any  more  damage  from 
that  gopher. 


One  company  controls  90  aer  cent 
of  the  domestic  beet  sugar  ana  sugar 
refining  of  Sweden. 


The  Tires  Men  Want 

You'll  Be  Glad  When  You  Get  Them 


You  don't  know  what  you  miss — you  men 
who  are  buying  other  than  Goodyear  tires. 

All  this  sturdiness,  this  safety,  this  trouble- 
saving — you  are  bound  to  demand  it  some- 
time. Why  not  in  the  next  tire  that  you  buy? 

How  They  Excel 

It  is  evident  that  Goodyear  tires  excel. 
They  hold  top  place  in  Tiredom — outsell  any 
other.  And  none  but  the  best  tire  built  could 
do  that,  after  millions  have  been  used. 

Their  advantages  are  these: 

The  No-Rim-Cut  feature — which  we  con- 
trol— makes  rim-cutting  impossible.  Tires 
which  rim-cut  mean  enormous  waste. 

Our  "On-Air"  cure — used  by  us  alone — 
ends  a  major  cause  of  blow-outs.    This  one 


exclusive  process  costs  us  $450,000  per  year. 

Our  rubber  rivets  —  formed  by  a  patent 
method — reduce  by  60  per  cent  the  risk  of 
tread  separation. 

Our  All -Weather  tread — used  on  Good- 
years  alone — is  a  matchless  anti-skid.  It  is 
tough,  double-thick  and  enduring.  It  is  flat 
and  regular,  so  it  runs  like  a  plain  tread.  It 
grasps  wet  roads  with  deep,  sharp,  resistless 
grips.    No  wheel  should  be  without  it. 

Say  That  You  Want  Them 

Say  to  your  dealer  that  you  want  Goodyear 
tires  and  you'll  get  them.  Then  your  major 
tire  troubles  will  be  wiped  out  or  minimized. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  proved  this,  and 
have  adopted  this  Goodyear  tire.  You'll  be 
glad  when  we  get  you  to  join  them. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 
Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  Write  Us  on  Anything  Ton  Want  in  R«bb.- 


GOOD  A;  YEAR 
&r    AKRON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All  -  Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


(1885) 
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Water-proof  perforations.  Holds  any  kind  of  grain. 
Wheat  Bins  (Without  Perforations.) 

1000  Bushel  $88.88,  Freight  Paid. 
500  Bushel  $66.66,  Freight  Paid. 

Shipment  same  day  order  is  received.  Write  us  today 
for  full  particulars. 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  CO. 
1704  West  12th  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RI  tVliloo  Dealer  in  Plaster,  Cement,  etc., 
lVllleS,  Delta,  Ohio,  writes:  Enclosed 
check  for  bottle  Save-The-Horse.  My  sons  ordered 
a  bottle  a  few  years  ago  and  cured  two  spavins. 

AD  J  C_l;_f.  W.  J.  Parks,  Lake  Linden, 
Daa  Oplini.  Mich.,  writes:  My  horse  had 
a  large  splint  close  to  knee,  pronounced  incurable 
by  twoV.  S.  The  horse  went  sound  after 'three  weeks' 
treatment  with  Save-The-Horse,  is  driven  daily; 
now  over  several  months  and  there  Is  no  lameness. 

We  Originated  the  treatment-  of  horses^-Under 
Signed  Contract  to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  Fails 
on  Ringbone  —  Thoropln  —  SPAVIN  and  ALL  — 
Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle,  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease. 
BUT  WRITE  and  we  will  send  our  BOOK — Sample 
Contract  and  ADVICE  —  ALL  FREE  to  (Horsa 
OwDers  and  Managers— Only).  Address 

TROY  CHEMICAL,  CO., 
16   Commerce  Ave,  Binffhamton,  N.  7. 

Druggists  everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  With 
Contract,  or  we  send  Parcel  Post  or  Express  paid. 


self  in  saving  from  rats  and  insurance. 
Portable,  Perforated,  Shoveling  Board, 
Ventilators.  If  your  dealer  does  not  han- 
dle, write  for  circular  and  special  intro- 
ductory price. 

BUTLER  MANUPACTUBIKG  CO., 
1253  W.  10th  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


25  YEAR  GOLD 
Guaranteed  WATCH  ll 

Send  No  Monf  J.  T!»r         you  h» 


75 


a  always  wanted 

_  rlflk,  without  jou  Bending  on*  penny. 
Write  if  too  prefer  open  faoe  or  hunting  caae,  ladies*  or 
I'eixe.and  we  will  send  this  ELEGANT  25  YEAR 
1  fnllyeQ»x»nteed,th'nmodel,  beautifully  engraved  Stem 
Wind  4  Set  watch  O.O.D.  to  your  P.  0-  or  for  free  exami- 
nation at  your  express  offiee.   If  yon  are  iatisfied  with  16 
'  and  are  Bore  It  equals  a  1 7  j  ewel  125  gold  watch ,  pay  us  our 
-    Bpeoialaale  price  only  »3.76  A  the  watch  lsyoure.  Cbaluor 
fob  Free.  Writenow.  JLIUHT  WATCH  CO.,  DEFT,  211 .  CHICAGO. 


m  #■  ^  I  ■  M  Music  for  Names  of 
V 1 0 1 1 II  Three  Violin  Players 


We  give  you  a  50  cent  Music  Book  of  22  select 
pieces  for  violin  in  easy  arrangement,  printed 
on  fine  paper.  Send  us  names  and  addresses  of 
three  viol  i  n  players.  Wc  wan  tevery  violin  player 
to  have  for  reference  our  handsome  illustrated 
catalog  of  "Root  Violins."  Easy_ orchestra 
Books  and  Music.  Guitars,  Mandolins,  Strings,  Bows, 
etc.    Enclose  10c  for  mailing  this  Music  Book. 

L  T.  Root  &  Sons,  1496  L  55th  St.,  Chicago 


Starting   the   Breeding  Flock 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Hsddlrs  $3.00  up  Army  RoTOlrers  81.B5  up 
Bridles  .00 "  "  H-l.  Kill.  »  >  .  .08  " 
Team  lUrmtut  21.85  "  "  Hxordl  .  .  ■  .85  " 
l/eiClfln<{s,  pair  .  .15"  "  1  Shot  Carbine  8.50  " 
Tents  •  •  ■  I  2.8* "  New  Uniforms  .  1.50  " 
Colts  Oe.1.  45  Revolver  $7.45.  Otgs.  It  each.  15 
Acres  Government  Auction  Bargains  illustrated 
and  described  In  420  lnrpe  page  wholesale  and 
retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  25  centn 
East  ana  30  cents  West  oi  the  Mississippi  Hirer 
Francis  Banncrman,  501  Uroadway,  New  York 


HIS  is  the  season  of  the  year 
that  most  new  flocks  are 
started,  and  it  is  a  very 
proper  time  to  start.  Every 
beginner  in  the  farm  flock  industry 
should  first  prepare  for  his  new 
flock  enterprise  by  providing  first, 
good,  securely  fenced  pastures  that 
will  hold  the  sheep  without  any  lia- 
bility of  getting  out.  Yards  or  cor- 
rals should  be  not  only  convenient, 
but  dog-proof;  the  pasture  enclosure 
should  be  constructed  with  a  view 
of  keeping  the  dogs  out.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  flock  loss  all 
over  this  central  western  country 
and  the  old  eastern  sheep-growing 
states  as  well,  results  from  the 
sheep-killing  dog;  therefore,  it  is 
very  important  that  this  feature  of 
probable  loss  be  well  considered  and 
well  understood  by  the  beginner  in 
the  sheep-keeping  business.  This, 
like  all  other  features  of  loss  liabil 
ity,  must  be  provided  for  in  advance 
in  order  to  be  effective  and  guaran- 
tee security  to  the  flock. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  farm  flock 
be  provided  with  hay  of  a  better 
quality  than  is  usually  considered 
good  enough  for  the  cattle.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  select  the  finest  hay  on 
the  farm  for  the  sheep.  If  the  farm 
flock  is  to  be  made  a  permanent  part 
of  the  farm  industry  there  should  be 
a  sheep  house  built  with  overhead 
hay  loft  or  mow  sufficient  to  hold 
hay  for  the  sheep  it  will  house  dur- 
ing the  feeding  season.  This  will 
always  be  found  a  paying  invest- 
ment; it  is  needed  during  the  lamb- 
ing season;  it  is  needed  every  day 
and  night  when  the  flock  is  confined 
to  the  yards  of  corral  that  are  wet, 
stormy  or  inclement,  so  that  the 
sheep  would  be  more  comfortable  in 
the  shed  or  barn  than  outdoors. 

It  pays  to  keep  all  stock  on  the 
farm  comfortable  and  in  a  condition 
of  thrift.  This  is  a  very  important 
matter  for  the  beginner  in  any  line 
of  live  stock  on  the  farm,  and  this 
lesson  should  be  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  every  owner 
— that  the  condition  of  thrift  in  the 
animal  is  the  only  condition  in  which 
the  animal  is  paying  for  his  feed,  for 
his  keep,  for  the  investme  that  is 
in  him.  It  never  pays  to  hold  stock 
of  any  kind  on  a  decline  in  condition. 
Every  pound  of  flesh  and  growth 
costs  so  much  per  pound  to  acquire; 
starving  it  off  or  losing  it  from  any 
cause  is  just  so  much  value  lost; 
therefore,  in  your  flock  industry  be 
careful  to  keep  the  members  of  the 
flock  always  in  a  condition  of  thrift 
and  good  health.  It  will  pay  and 
you  will  enjoy  owning  and  caring  for 
them. 

When  once  prepared  properly  to 
handle  the  farm  flock,  then  select 
your  breed,  remembering  that  all 
the  good  mutton  and  wool  breeds  are 
money-makers.      Some     are  more 


THE  TAYLOR  CORN  PICKER-HUSKER 

SEVENTH  YEAR,  ON  THE  MARKET.  WARRANTED  AND  GIVES 

ENTIRE  SATISFACTION.  Made  of  steel,  litflit  weight,  light  draft,  very  stronff 
and  durable,  and  saves  the  corn  better  than  any  other  Corn  Picker 
mii.'lr-.     Immi'i   v      I'    lime  and  money  husking  corn  by  ha  ml.  for  with 
this  machine  one  man  and  two  boys  can  harvest  a  large  crop  of  corn  in 
short  time,  with  but  very  little  expense  and  labor. 
"Vrlte  at  once  for  circular,  terms,  etc.  Don't  wait 
until  too  late. 

We  also  make  one  of  the  best  light 
Farm  Tractor  on  the  market. 

AMERICAN  TRACTOR  CO. 

310  S.  E.  9TH  ST. 
DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


popular  with  the  farmer,  feeder, 
dealer  and  sheep  handler  than  oth- 
ers. It  is  usually  safer  to  be  deal- 
ing among  the  popular  breeds,  as 
they  offer  better  opportunities  for 
sale.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  some  be- 
ginners to  commence  with  a  good 
class  of  grade  sheep  rather  than 
pure-breds.  It  takes  less  capital  for 
the  investment  and  they  are  more 
readily  disposed  of  in  case  the  ven- 
ture does  not  prove  as  flattering  as 
anticipated.  A  sheepman  will  suc- 
ceed with  a  bunch  of  good  grades  if 
it  is  in  him  to  like  sheep. 

In  starting  it  is  very  important  to 
buy  young  ewes.  The  seller  will 
always  try  to  get  rid  of  his  old  ewes, 
as  these  are  the  least  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  farm  flock. 
Yearling  ewes  are  the  most  desirable 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  In  this 
class  of  sheep  you  get  all  their  years 
of  usefulness.  They  will  start  right 
in  production,  drop  lambs  when  2 
years  old,  and  should  then  be  big, 
strong  ewes,  prepared  to  raise  a  good 
lamb.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  breed 
younger  ewes  and  results  too  fre- 
quently in  stunting  the  ewe  and  the 
raising  of  small,  undersized  lambs. 

In  selecting  the  ewes  be  careful  in 
your  choice,  remembering  that  you 
are  the  buyer  and  that  you  are  the 
chooser,  and  that  you  can  get  what 
you  want  if  you  take  a  little  time  to 
look  around.  Do  not  get  careless 
and  buy  inferior  ewes  just  because 
they  are  offered  to  you  at  a  bargain. 
Get  big,  strong,  well  grown  ewes. 
Get  them  of  one  man's  breeding  if 
possible,  of  one  ram's  get  if  possible, 
and  have  them  look  alike.  This  is 
not  hard  to  do  if  you  buy  from  the 
breeder.  At  all  events,  have  a  type 
of  sheep  in  your  mind  and  get  as 
nearly  as  can  be  this  ideal,  all  alike. 
It  is  a  delight  to  see  such  flocks, 
whether  grades  or  pure-breds.  It 
indicates  good,  careful  breeding,  and 
you  can  depend  on  carrying  this  out 
in  your  breeding  efforts  if  you  are 
careful  in  the  selection  of  a  ram. 

A  good  judge  of  sheep  will  quite 
frequently  get  splendid  ewes  for  a 
start  in  flock  work  by  buying  out  of 
the  large  shipments  that  come  to  the 
big  markets  for  sale.  This  takes  an 
experienced  handler  of  sheep,  a 
judge  of  fleece,  age  and  general  mut- 
ton and  wool  qualities  of  the  animal. 
Thousands  of  very  desirable  breed- 
ing ewes  of  proper  age  come  from 
the  range  in  the  big  shipments  to  the 
central  distributing  markets.  All 
sheep  coming  in  this  way  should  be 
dipped  and"  carefully  guarded  until 
there  is  no  possibility  of  disease  be- 
ing among  them.  When  sheep  are 
free  from  disease  there  is  very  little 
liability  of  the  farm  stock  becoming 
sick  or  infected.  Tick  nuisance  is 
the  most  common  among  sheep,  but 
can  'be  gotten  rid  of  by  close  inspec- 
tion and  dipping,  and  when  clean 
need  give  no  more  trouble. 

The  breeding  season  is  here,  even 
for  the  farm  flock.  October  breed- 
ing brings  March  lambs.  A  little 
early,  however,  unless  the  ewe  flock 
is  well  provided  with  good,  tight  sta- 
bling and  plenty  of  nutritious  feed, 
in  good  flesh  and  in  the  hands  of 
someone  having  had  experience  in 
the  handling  of  the  breeding  flock. 
One  month  later  brings  the  lambfi  at 
a  much  better  time  in  the  matter  of 


temperature,  mild  weather,  less 
storm  and  severe  cold.  December 
breeding  and  the  warm  sunshine  of 
the  month  of  May  sounds  about  right 
to  the  range  flock  handler,  the  sheep 
owner  who  must  depend  on  outdoor 
care  and  treatment  of  the  ewe  and 
new-born  lamb.  These  are  features 
of  importance  and  must  be  solved 
by  the  sheep  owner,  depending 
largely  upon  his  resources,  time  to 
devote  to  the  flock,  care,  extra  feed, 

etc.   

Money  in  Sheep 

The  sheep  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  generally  in  a  very  healthy 
and  prosperous  condition.  The 
ranges  and  farms  are  not  crowded; 
in  fact,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  sheep 
to  supply  the  demand.  Stieep  own- 
ers find  there  is  as  much  clear 
money  in  raising  sheep  and  produ- 
cing, wool  at  present  prices  as  there 
is  in  most  other  live  stock  opera- 
tions.   

Mutton  and  Wool 

The  evidences  of  better  bred  sheep, 
whereby  more  mutton  and  wool  are 
produced,  is  the  argument  that 
counts  in  these  days  of  reform.  The 
demand  is  for  mutton  first,  then  the 
largest  fleece  of  good,  merchantable 
wool.  The  lability  of  man  to  increase 
both- mutton  and  wool  qualities  by 
selection  of  breeding  stock  is  a  plain 
and  workable  proposition. 


Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress 
Tentative  plans  for  the  fifth  an- 
nual state  convention  to  be  held  here 
on  December  8,  9  and  10  were  drawn 
up  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  con- 
gress held  at  Omaha.  The  following 
subjects  were  agreed  upon  for  discus- 
sion at  the  three-day  gathering: 

Co-operative  creameries,  improve- 
ment of  rural  schools,  farmers'  mu 
tual  insurance  associations,  rural 
telephones,  uniform  live  stock  ship- 
ping laws,  Torren's  system  of  land 
registration,  conservation  of  Ne- 
braska water  power  and  farmers'  or- 
ganizations. 

The  report  of  the  laws  committee 
of  the  congress  on  important  legisla- 
tion and  of  the  committee  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  also  be  heard. 

Delegates  from  the  1,200  farmers' 
organizations  in  Nebraska,  compris- 
ing the  congress,  are  expected  to  be 
in  attendance. 

Among  those  at  the  meeting  were: 
President  George  Coupland,  Elgin; 
Vice  President  Frank  Tannehill,  Nor- 
folk; Vice  President  J.  B.  Grinnell, 
Papillion;  Joseph  E.  Roberts,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, Fremont;  C.  H.  Gustafson, 
president  of  State  Farmers'  union, 
Mead;  Dr.  George  E.  Condra,  presi- 
dent of  Nebraska  Conservation  com- 
mission, Lincoln;  J.  A.  Ollis  of  the 
Improved  Live  Stock  Breeders,  Ord; 
D.  R.  Ellis,  secretary  of  the  State 
Farmers'  union,  Omaha;  W.  R. 
Campbell,  chairman  of  the  Congress 
Committee  on  Rural  Schools,  Clarks; 
W.  S.  Delano,  secretary  of  the  con- 
gress, Lincoln;  T.  F.  Sturgess  editor 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha. 


It  will  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
or  association  to  ship  between  the 
states  for  the  purposes  of  sale  any 
seed  or  grain  falsely  labeled,  or 
falsely  represented  as  to  grade,  char- 
acter or  name,  if  a  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  William  A.  Cullop  of 
Inidana  becomes  a  law.  The  bill 
provides  punishment  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $500  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year. 
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Provide  For  Some  Ice 


VffylT  IS  a  good  plan  to  get  ready 
9  I  for  some  ice  before  harvest 
time  comes,  just  as  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  get  the  mow- 
ing machine,  rake  and  other  tools 
ready  before  haying  time  is  on  hand. 
After  being  used  to  an  ice  supply  for 
several  years  we  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  get  along  without  it.  The 
same  is  true  with  almost  every 
farmer  who  has  harvested  a  supply 
of  ice.  It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to 
keep  ice,  and  most  any  kind  of  a 
building  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Probably  as  important  a  prepara- 
tion to  make  as  any  is  the  deciding 
to  put  up  a  supply.  Sometimes  we 
farmers  have  to  think  over  anything 
a  long  time  before  making  a  final 
decision.  I  know  in  my  own  case  I 
thought  about  how  nice  a  supply  of 
ice  would  be  for  several  years  before 
1  made  much  of  an  effort  to  get  ice. 
After  having  it  for  a  year  I  would 
not  think  of  getting  along  without  it. 
So,  long  before  it  is  time  to  cut  ice, 
make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  some,  and  then  make  ar- 
rangements for  storage  room. 

I  might  say  that  most  any  kind  of 
a  building  will  do  if  the  other  condi- 
tions are  right.  Our  building  is  not 
a  fancy  one  and  it  is  not  made  after 
plans  a  college  man  might  suggest. 
It  formerly  served  as  a  tool  house, 
and  although  there  are  no  double 
walls  with  dead  air  spaces,  we  never 
have  trouble  in  keeping  ice  from  one 
winter  to  the  next.  A  hen  house 
would  do  just  as  well,  and  there  are 
few  farms  that  do  not  have  some 
building  which  would  do  for  ice 
storage. 

The  first  thing  to  look  out  for  is 
good,  natural  drainage  to  carry  off 
the  water  as  it  melts  from  the  ice. 
In  the  absence  of  natural  drainage 
tile  should  be  laid  in  the  bottom. 
This  should  be  done  before  ice  har- 
vest time.  Another  thing  to  look 
out  for  is  ventilation  at  the  top. 
Open  windows  provide  this.  Most 
any  building  can  be  made  to  supply 
these  two  essentials. 

A  building  suitable  for  ice  storage 
can  be  built  at  very  little  cost. 
Rough-hewn  posts  gathered  from  the 
farm  woodlot  will  do  for  the  frame- 
work. No  floor  will  be  needed;  the 
sills  and  plates  can  be  made  from 
2x4 's  spiked  together  and  single 
2x4's  are  large  enough  for  the  stud- 
ding. To  these  nail  rough  boards 
on  the  outside.  Often  an  old  build- 
ing can  be  bought  very  cheaply  and 
reconstructed  If  rebuilding  have 
it  as  near  the  milk  house  as  conveni- 
ent. Such  a  building  may  not  have 
a  very  neat  appearance,  but  it  will 
keep  ice. 

To  overcome  defects  of  a  double- 
walled  building  I  use  plenty  of  saw- 
dust between  the  ice  and  the  walls. 
This  insultation  gives  plenty  of  pro- 
tection; it  takes  ,  the  place  of  more 
correctly  constructed  buildings,,  and 
sawdust  is  cheaper  than  lumber.  A 
foot  of  it  should  be  placed  over  the 
bottom  and  a  thickness  of  about 
eighteen  inches  between  the  ice  and 
the  walls.  Keep  it  tamped  down 
during  the  summer  and  watch  out 
for  air  spaces. 

One  should  figure  on  about  once 
and  a  half  as  much  as  will  be  neeJ.^d. 
No  matter  how  careful  one  is  in  the 
packing  and  watching  it  during  the 


If 


summer,  some  of  it  will  melt, 
only  enough  for  actual  needs  is 
packed  the  ice  will  run  out  before 
the  summer  is  over  with.  I  used  to 
make  this  mistake,  figuring  the 
number  of  cakes  I  would  need  and 
the  stopping  when  I  got  this  number 


put  up.  After  I  ran  short  a  few 
years  I  began  to  harvest  considera- 
bly more  than  would  be  needed.  A 
ton  of  ice  occupies  about  fifty  cubic 
feet,  and  twenty-five  tons  will  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  a  small  dairy.  A 
building  12x12  and  eleven  feet  high 
would  hold  the  ice,  but  it  would  be 
best  to  harvest  thirty-five  tons. 
Iowa.  W.  J.  LAWRENCE. 


A  Complex  Business 


N 


O  BUSINESS  needs  better 
management  all  around 
than  farming.  So  many 
chances  for  failure  are 
present  that  it  is  the  exceptional 
farm  that  is  strong  in  every  particu- 
lar. Most  farms  succeed  in  spite  of 
certain  weaknesses.  Some  of  these 
weaknesses  can  be  corrected;  others 
are  due  to  conditions  that  cannot  be 
improved,  such  as  naturally  poor 
soil,  short  growing  seasons,  steep 
hills,  etc. 

Much  worthy  effort  is  expended  in 
producing  good  crops,  but  oftentimes 
a  gain  in  the  best  of  crops  is  lost  by 
feeding  to  inefficient  live  stock. 
There  is  no  surer    way    of  losing 


money  than  by  feeding  crops  to  ani- 
mals, the  products  or  gain  from 
which  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  feeding. 

Some  men  attribute  their  success 
to  the  particular  kind  of  crop  they 
grow  or  the  particular  way  of  feed- 
ing live  stock.  More  likely  their 
success  is  due  to  a  good  sized  farm 
business,  good  or  average  crops,  and 
a  good  quality  of  live  stock. 

On  fourteen  farms  in  southern 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  receipts  per 
cow  were  less  than  $4  0,  not  a  farm 
made  as  much  as  $1,000  labor  in- 
come. On  twenty-four  farms  in  the 
same  district,  with  only  a  slightly 
larger  acreage,  but  with  the  receipts 
per  cow  between  $101  and  $115,  only 


three  farms  made  a  labor  income  of 
less  than  $1,000.  Half  these  farms 
made  more  than  $1,500.  The  reason 
is  perfectly  obvious.  The  first  group 
of  farmers  were  growing  fair  crops, 
but  they  could  not  possibly  succeed 
when  the  other  part  of  their  business 
was  so  weak.  The  second  group  not 
only  produced  good  crops,  but  they 
utilized  them  efficiently. 

Another  way  in  which  some  farm- 
ers fail  ia  in  the  use  ot  labor,  both 
man  and  horse.  Everything  they 
do  seems  to  take  about  twice  as  long 
as  it  should,  hence  they  receive  only 
half  pay  for  their  work.  Farming 
does  not  pay  for  inefficient  work  any 
more  than  any  other  business.  An 
acre  of  hay  normally  requires  about 
ten  hours  of  man  labor  for  each  cut- 
ting. Some  men  will  waste  nearly 
this  much  time  in  just  getting 
started.  They  may  grow  good  crops 
and  have  good  stock,  but  their  ina- 
bility to  work  lessens  their  chances 
of  success. 

Successful  farming  calls  for  the 
best  of  judgment.  It  meaas  good 
crops,  good  live  stock,  well  fed  and 
handled,  and  a  thoroughly  balanced 
business  in  every  way. — E.  H.  Thom- 
son in  Farm  Management  Monthly. 


How 
ToSave 
Money  on 
Tires 


^^"irestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part  please  send  me  free  a 
Firestone  Inner  Tube  Bag  and  your  book.  "The  Care  of  ■ 
Tires."   I  want  Book  No.  31.    Below  I  grive  name  of  tire  g 
I  use  and  dealer  I  buy  from. 

/  use  the  following  make  of  lire   g 

Dealer's  name   - 


Dealer's  address. 

My  name  

A  ddress — .  


I 


¥ 

wB&^  writ 

and  add 


THE   Firestone    experts   have  an- 
swered that  question  once  and  for 
all  for  every  car  owner.   They  have 
answered  it  first  by  building  the  kind  of 
tires  that  save  most  money.    And  they 
have  answered  it  also  with  a  valuable 
book  that  shows  how  to  save  some  money, 
no  matter  what  tires  you  use. 


J 


If  you  own  a  car,  send  the  coupon  above  or 
write  us  for  this  book-    If  you  give  us  the  name 
and  address  of  your  dealer  and  mention  what  tires  you  use, 
we  will  also  send  you  Free  a  Firestone  Tube  Bag.  See  below. 


fires  tone 

Tires  and  Tubes 

Defeat  Them  All  in  Service— Meet  the  Ordinary  in  Price 

For  15  years — as  you  may  know— Firestone  quality  has  led  the  world.     There  has 
been  no  break  in  the  matchless  record  of  Firestone  Tires  in  daily  service,  on  all  roads, 
on  all  kinds  of  cars.    Yet  they  cost  you  no  more  than  the  av- 
erage.   Firestone  builders  are  tire  specialists,  with  the  largest 
exclusive  tire  factory  in  America.     You  get  the  benefit  of  this 
specialized  production  and  enormous  output.  Only  average  price 
for  the  tire  of  extraordinary  service.    Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 


FREE  to  Car  Owners 

Tell  us  the  name  and  address  of  your  dealer  and  the  Hres  you 
now  use,  and  we  will  send  yon  Free  with  our  book  this  popular 
Firestone  Waterproof  Tube  Bagr.  Will  keep  your  extra  inner 
tubes  fresh,  dry  and  clean,  and  protect  them  from  injary. 


If  You  Cant  Get  Firestones  Easily 
We  Will  Have  Them  Sent  to  You 

Nearly  every  dealer  sells  Firestone  Tires,  but  if  your  deal- 
er has  none,  he  will  get  them  promptly  if  you  insist.  If 
you  are  not  near  a  dealer,  write  us,  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied  from  a  nearby  station. 

Mail  Coupon  or  Card  for  Fret  Book  Now  — Ash  foi  Book  No.  31 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

"America'*  Largest  Exclusive  Tire  and  Rim  Makers" 
Akron.  Ohio-Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Smile  It  Dowa 

Everyone  who  loves  you 

Loves  to  see  you  smile, 
Loves  to  see  you  cheerful 

And  happy  all  the  while. 
Smiling  comes  so  easy! 

Do  not  wear  a  frown, 
If  you  feel  one  rising, 

Always  smile  it  clown. 

—Anonymous. 

•  *  * 
Time 

Time  is 
Too  slow  for  those  who  wait, 
Too  swift  for  those  who  fear. 
Too  long  for  those  who  grieve. 
Too  short  for  those  who  rejoice; 
But,  for  those  who  love, 

Time  is  Eternity! 

—Henry  Van  Dyke. 

*  *  * 

Earth  and  Infinity 

There's  part  o'  the  sun  in  an  apple; 

There's  part  o'  the  moon  in  a  rose; 
There's  part  of  the  flaming  Pleiades 

In  every  leaf  that  grows. 
Out  of  the  vast  comes  nearness; 

For  God  whose  love  we  sing 
Lends  a  little  of  his  heaven 

To  every  little  thing. 

—Augustus  Wight  Bamberger. 


Baby  Health  Contests 

The  editor  of  this  department  lias 
had  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  past 
regarding  the  babies'  health  contests 
that  are  now  being  held  at  practi- 
cally all  the  large  fairs.  We  won- 
der how  many  mothers  who  read 
these  columns  have  had  opportuni- 
ties to  enter  their  babies  in  these 
contests,  and,  if  so,  how  many  have 
taken  advantage  of  that  opportunity. 
We  believe  thoroughly  in  these 
health  contests  and  think  that  the 
more  general  they  become  the  more 
general  will  become  the  chances  of 
our  American  children  to  get  a  fair 
start  in  life. 

The  child  who  wins  the  medal,  cup 
or  whatever  the  premium  may  be,  is 
not  the  one  whose  parents  have  got 
the  most  benefit  from  the  health 
contest.  The  physicians  make  very 
careful  examinations,  as  they  must 
to  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  on 
the  score  cards.  The  smallest  de- 
fect is  noted,  and  when  a  baby  scores 
perfect,  or  nearly  so,  it  shows  that 
not  only  is  the  child  normal  and 
healthy  in  every  way,  but  he  is  well 
built,  intelligent  and  has  been  well 
cared  for  and  well  trained.  The 
mother  of  this  child  has  reason  for 
pride,  but  that  is  practically  all  she 
gets  out  of  the  contest. 

The  mother  who  finds  little 
crosses  here  and  there  on  her  baby's 
score  card  is  the  one  who  gets  the 
most  benefit  out  of  the  contest,  al- 
though the  child  will  not  carry  off 
any  premiums  or  get  his  name  in  the 
papers.  "Abdomen  abnormally 
large,"  "inflamed  tonsils,"  spinal 
curvature"  and  a  number  of  other 
blanks,  if  these  contain  little  check 
marks,  indicate  that  now  is  the  time 
to  correct  some  slight  defect  which 
may  mean  pain,  disease  or  possibly 
deformity  if  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked and  increase  with  the 
growth  of  the  child.  The  mothers 
whose  children's  score  cards  bear 
these  checks  are  those  who  profit  by 
the  contest. 

Just  because  you  hear  a  few  ba- 
bies crying,  don't  believe  that  the 
doctors  and  attendants  are  cruel. 
Babies  do  not  like  to  have  their 
throats  looked  into,  nor  do  they  gen- 
erally like  the  scales  on  which  they 
are  weighed,,  and  they  express  their 
disapproval  by  crying.  They  are  not 
being  hurt,  nor  in  many  cases  are 
they  very  much  scared.  And  the 
doctors  are  not  cruel;  they  are  al- 
ways very  gentle  with  the  children, 
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Our  Weekly  Recipe 

SALMON  WITH  BUTTER  SAUCE 
— Canned  salmon  is  the  greatest 
convenience  about  the  house  when 
a  meal  must  be  prepared  hur- 
riedly. It  may  be  made  delicious 
by  proper  preparation.  Cook 
salmon  according  to  directions  on 
can.  While  still  hot  pour  over  it 
the  following  sauce:  Three  ta- 
blespoons of  flour  and  two-thirds 
cup  of  butter  creamed  together; 
one  pint  of  boiling  water  poured 
over  this  gradually,  stirring,  and 
the  whole  boiled  up  once.  This 
sauce  is  improved  by  adding  a 
little  salt  and  lemon  juice.  This 
makes  a  delicious  dish  if  served 
with  plain  boiled  potatoes. 


and  careful.  At  least,  we  have  been 
present  at  a  large  number  of  these 
contests  and  have  never  seen  any 
evidence  of  cruelty  as  yet. 

Douglas  county,  Nebraska,  had  a 
baby  contest  this  year  in  connection 
with  the  county  fair  at  Elkhorn. 
Practically  all  the  babies  entered 
were  rural  babies.  Don't  ever  be- 
lieve it  if  anyone  tells  you  that  rural 
babies  do  not  rank  as  well  as  city 
babies.  They  do,  only  there  have 
not  been  nearly  as  many  country  ba- 
bies examined  as  yet.  No  one  could 
wish  to  see  a  cleaner,  sweeter,  better 
cared  for  and  more  healthy  lot  of 
babies  than  the  Douglas  county 
farmers  brought  to  this  contest.  We 
hope  that  next  time  there  is  a  con- 
test held  in  which  your  baby  is  elig- 
ible to  enter  you  will  enter  him,  or 
her,  and  help  to  bring  up  the  stand- 
ard of  the  rural  babies,  that  people 
may  not  go  on  telling  us  much  longer 
that  the  city  babies  are  better  than 
the  country  babies. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Fire!     Fire!  Fire! 
I  was  reading  the  other  day  of  the 
great  loss  of  property  by  fire  in  the 


United  States  this  last  year.  The 
reasons  given  were  many,  but  the 
chief  reason,  going  far,  far  ahead  of 
all  others,  was  defective  flues,  or 
chimneys,  to  put  it  plainer. 

A  little  investigation  shows  the 
defection  to  center  in  the  a&e  of  the 
chimney.  An  old  chimney  gets  rot- 
ten in  places  and  loses  its  mortar. 
This  leaves  holes  out  of  which  sparks 
or  coals  will  fly  if  the  draft  be 
strong.  We  usually  watch  the  chim- 
ney above  the  roof  and  in  exposed 
places,  but  where  it  passes  between 
floors  or  between  ceiling  and  roof 
we  may  fail  to  know  the  "chinking" 
is  out,  and  here  the  majority  of  fires 
occur. 

Chimneys  should  always  be  under 
suspicion,  especially  if  old  or  you 
have  gas  a  long  time.  Gas  dries  a 
chimney  out  in  a  few  years.  Some- 
times the  stoves,  especially  the  cook 
stove,  will  tell  you  that  your  chim- 
ney needs  looking  after.  If  the 
cook  stove  refuses  to  draw  right, 
when  you  know  it  is  not  worn  out, 
and  you  have  looked  well  after  all 
the  dampers  and  find  nothing  wrong 
with  them,  better  immediately  give 
the  chimney  an  overhauling  for 
holes,  as  holes  in  a  chimney  will 
often  let  almost  enough  air  in  to 
choke  out  the  fire  below. 

When  I  was  young  I  was  neither 
afraid  of  high  water  or  fire.  I  can- 
not remember  how  many  times  I 
risked  nearly  all  I  owned  by  fire 
through  sheer  carelessness.  Angels 
guard  fools,  I  suppose,  or  I  certainly 
should  have  burned  out,  root  and 
branch,  more  than  once  then.  But 
once  after  I  stood  by  two  old  people 
and  with  them  watched  the  fruits  of 
many  years'  toil  go  up  in  smoke. 
Nothing  saved  of  their  home  at  all. 
There  was  a  little  insurance  on  the 
house.  This  would  give  them  back 
a  home  not  so  good,  but  never  again 
could  they  get  back  the  dear  and 
precious  stuff  that  went  into  ashes. 

I  saw  by  their  pale  faces  and  their 


Wood  vs.  Coal 


Almost  every  housewife  prefers 
wood  to  coal,  in  the  kitchen  range, 
at  least,  as  it  is  cleaner,  producing 
no  soot. 

Some  people  can't  get  wood,  some 
think  they  can't  and  others  get  it. 
Last  winter  three  of  us  neighbors 
got  a  year's  supply  of  sawed  stove 
length,  and  none  of  us  have  groves. 
We  secured  permission  of  a  fourth 


neighbor  to  trim  all  the  dead  wood 
from  his  grove.  We  began  in 
earnest  and  hired  a  circle  swaer  to 
work  at  each  place  two  hours.  Most 
of  the  wood  did  not  require  splitting, 
so  all  that  was  left  each  family  to 
do  was  to  split  the  larger  pieces  and 
stack  the  wood. 

MRS.  WILBER  KRISTENSEN. 

Iowa. 


grief  what  it  meant  to  lose  a  home. 
From  that  day  to  this  I  fear  fire 
second  to  having  death  come  into  the 
home.  That  old  man,  who  lived  not 
far  from  me,  had  feared  I  would 
burn  him  out  when  I  burned  myself 
out,  and  was  always,  impudently  I 
thought,  prowling  about  to  see  if  I 
left  any  live  coals  about  at  night; 
after  that  "  e  never  again  had  occa- 
sion to  come,  for  I  turned  out  to  be 
a  crank  in  that  line.  I  watched  the 
fires  now  that  he  put  out  as  well  as 
my  own. 

One  cannot  be  too  careful,  and  all, 
every  one  of  us,  need  to  watch  our 
chimneys.        IDA  M.  SHEPLER. 


The  Family 

The  family  is  like  a  book; 

The  children  are  the  leaves, 
The  parents  are  the  covers, 

That  protective  beauty  give. 

At  first,  the  pages  of  the  book 
Are  blank,  and  purely  fair. 

But  time  soon  writeth  memories, 
And  painteth  pictures  there. 

Love  is  the  little  golden  clasp, 
That  bindeth  up  the  trust, 

Oh.  break  it  not,  lest  all  the  leaves 
Should  scatter  and  be  lost 

— Cary. 


LIGHT  BOOZE 


Do  You  Drink  It? 

A  minister's  wife  had  quite  a  tus- 
sle with  coffee  and  her  experience  is 
interesting.    She  says: 

"During  the  two  years  of  my  train- 
ing as  a  nurse,  while  on  night  duty, 
I  became  addicted  to  coffee  drinking. 
Between  midnight  and  4  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  patients  were  asleep, 
there  was  little  to  do  except  make 
the  rounds,  and  it  was  quite  natural 
that  I  should  want  a  hot  cup  of  cof- 
fee about  that  time.  I  could  keep 
awake  better. 

"After  three  or  four  years  of  cof- 
fee drinking  I  became  a  nervous 
wreck  and  thought  that  I  simply 
could  not  live  without  my  coffee.  All 
this  time  I  was  subject  to  frequent 
bilious  attacks,  sometimes  so  severe 
as  to  keep  me  in  bed  for  several  days. 

"After  being  married,  husband 
begged  me  to  leave  off  coffee,  for  he 
feared  that  it  had  already  hurt  me 
almost  beyond  repair,  so  I  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  release  myself 
from  the  hurtful  habit. 

"I  began  taking  Postum  and  for  a 
few  days  felt  the  languid,  tired  feel- 
ing from  the  lack  of  the  coffee  drug, 
but  I  liked  the  taste  of  Postum,  and 
that  answered  for  the  breakfast  bev- 
erage, all  right. 

"Finally  I  began  to  feel  clearer- 
headed  and  had  steadier  nerves. 
After  a  year's  use  of  Postum  I  now 
feel  like  a  new  woman — have  not 
had  any  bilious  attacks  since  I  left 
off  coffee." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  De  well 
boiled.    15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly.  30c  and  50c 
tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 
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Styles  for   Home  Dressmaker 


6188— Ladies'  Dressing:  Sack.  Any  of  the 
figured  crepe  materials  can  be  used  to 
make  this  sack,  with  the  trimming:  of  rib- 
bon. The  sack  closes  at  the  front  and 
can  be  made  with  either  the  flowing  or 
gathered  sleeves.  The  pattern.  No.  6188, 
is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
3S-inch  material  and  5  yards  of  ribbon. 

G907— Ladies'  Skirt.  Cheviot  or  broad- 
cloth can  be  used  to  make  this  skirt.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  two  gores  and  can  be 
either  gathered  or  plaited,  and  joined  to 
a  yoke,  which  may  be  opened  at  the  front 
or  at  the  side.  The  pattern,  No.  6907,  is 
cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch 
material. 

6263— Ladies'  Coat— Serge,  cheviot  or 
broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this  coat, 
with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  satin.  The 
coat  is  made  in  the  three-quarter  length. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  54-inch 
material  and  %-yard  of  24-inch  satin 

6902— Ladies'  Apron— This  plain  apron 
covers  the  entire  dress.  The  ends  of  the 
back  form  straps  which  pass  over  the 
shoulders  and  button  to  the  upper  ends 
of  the  yoke  in  front.  The  pattern,  No. 
6902,  is  cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  3*4 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 

5972— Girls'  Dress.  Any  of  the  woolen 
materials  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  contrasting 
material.   The  dress  closes  at  the  left 


side  of  the  front  and  can  be  made  with 
either  the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The 
plaited  or  gathered  skirt  can  be  used.  The 
pattern,  No.  5972,  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Medium  size  requires  3% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  and  %-yard  of 
27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6877— Girls'  Dress.  In  the  new  middy 
fashion,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  front 
and  a  drop  shoulder.  The  sleeve  is  small 
and  the  skirt  is  buttoned  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  blouse.  Suitable  for  woolen 
fabrics  or  for  wash  goods  and  for  one  or 
two  materials.  The  pattern,  No.  6877,  is 
cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years.  Medium  size 
requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  light  goods 
and  1  yard  of  44-inch  dark  goods. 

6897— Ladies'  Dress.  This  dress  is  very 
simple  to  make.  It  closes  in.  the  front 
and  can  be  made  with  either  the  long  or 
short  sleeves.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  three 
gores  and  can  be  made  with  either  the 
high  or  regulation  waistline.  The  pattern, 
No.  6897,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  4  yards 
of  44-inch  material,  %-yard  of  27-inch  con- 
trasting goods  and  V/i  yards  of  ribbon  for 
the  girdle. 


All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Every  farmer  should  hire  him 


You  pay  him  only  $2.50  for  365 
full  24-hour  days  a  year— and  no- 
body knows  how  many  years  he'll 
last,  for  he  has  never  been  known 
to  wear  out 

His  board  amounts  to  a  drop  of 
oil  every  twelve  months — that's  all 
the  pay  he  asks. 

His  work  is  getting  the  farm 
hands  in  the  fields  on  time,  start- 
ing the  before-breakfast  chores  on 
time,  and  telling  the  right  time  all 
day  so  the  women  folks  can  have 
the  meals  on  time — these  are  easy 
jobs  for  him. 

Big  Ben  stands  seven  inches  tall. 
He  is  triple-nickel  plated  and  wears 


an  inner  vest  of  steel  that  insures 
him  for  life.  His  big,  bold  figures 
and  hands  are  easy  to  read  in  the 
dim  morning  light.  His  keys  al- 
most wind  themselves.  He  rings 
for  five  minutes  straight,  or  every 
other  half  minute  for  ten  minutes, 
as  you  prefer. 

The  next  time  you're  in  town,  just 
drop  in  at  your  jeweler's  and  ask 
to  see  Big  Ben.  If  your  jeweler 
hasn't  him,  send  a  money  order 
for  $2.50  to  Westclox,  La  Salle, 
Illinois,  and  he'll  come  to  you, 
transportation  charges  prepaid,  all 
ready  for  work.  Hire  Big  Ben  for 
your  farm  and  he'll  prove  the 
promptest  hired  man  on  the  place. 


RUST 
PROOF 


ALUMINUM  SHOES 

Will  outwear  4  or  5  pairs  of  the  old  style 
leather  work  shoes;  lighter  and  better  than 
steel  shoes  and  will  not  rust.  Made  of  the 
best  waterproof  leather  uppers — cast  alu- 
minum soles  and  best  horse  hair  and 

felt  cushion  insoles.  Every  pair  ia  guaranteed 
thoroughly  waterproof  and  will  keep  your  feet 
warm  and  dry  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Save 
money  and  doctor  bills.  Buy  a  pair  of  our  Alu- 
minum Soled  Shoes  and  protect  yourself  from 
wet  feet,  colds,  sore  throat  and  rheumatism. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  our  free  descriptive  booklet  today. 
A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

THE  METAL  W0MSH0E  CO.,  Box  H  .Raeme,  Wis. 


MEN  WANTED 


We  positively  teach  you  at  home  by  mail  to  earn 

§25  to  $50  weekly  as  Chauffeur  or  Repairman, 
tudenta  assisted  to  position*.  Best  system,  lowest  prioe- 
MODELS  FURNISHED.     Write  for  Pre*  Boot. 

Practical  Auto  School,  tjCG  Beaver  Street,  New  York 


Men  Wanted 

IM  AUTO  BUSINESS 


Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from 
$75.00  to  $150.00  per  month,  Learn, 
all  about  automobiles  In  six  weeks  by 

THE  "SWEENEY  SYSTEM" 

of  practical  experience.  In  our  machine 
shop,  garage  ana  on  the  road  yon  learn  by 
actual  experience  how  to  repair,  drive,  demon* 
strata  and  sell  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 

ClJt  C     Write  today  for  catalog  and  certificate,  entitling  you 
rnP  r««U>  free  $60  course  in  running  traction  engine*— we  own 
•         "     three  tractors.  Only  auto  school  in  the  world  teaching 
tract ionee ring.    Send  uaroc  today  far  free  coarse  and  catalog. 

SWEENEY  AUTO  SCHOOL,  1115  E.  15th  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


National  Automobile 
Training  Association 
= Trains  Yqu.  = 


Become  an  Ant*  Expert  and  get  {I  X) 

to  $150a  month  and  more.  There  ire  not  enough 
experienced  men  to  fill  good  positioms  becauae 
the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster  than 
men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yauraelf  a*  expert 
Chauffeur,  Mechanic,  Demonstrator  ar  Carage 
Manager,  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  large*  and  best  equip- 
ped auto  school  in  the  West— large  bailalng,  big 
repair  shop,  complete  machine  shops,  many 
makes  of  autos,  electric  starting  and  lighting 
systems.  Individual  chauffeur  wark  la  Urge 
touring  cars. 

I    1,000  graduates  in  the  last  three  years.  Hun- 
[  dreds  of  them  are  making  good  money  on  aalary 
and  many  are  in  business  for 
themselves.   Get  Into  the  busi- 
ness.   Don't  delay— team  this 
winter — be  ready  for  spring. 
Write  for  our  new  Calal»eue. 
fNAT'L  AUTO  TRAINING  ASSTJ 
2852  North  20th  Street 
er   OMAHA,  NEB.   . 


YOUNG  MEN  WANTE 


I 


To  Become 

Chauffeurs  and 
$75  to  $150  per 
yourselffotapey- 
ioto  business  for 
best  school     New  building 


AUTO 


Experts. 

Mec*  g  e  t 

month  Equip 
IngpoBitionorget 
yaamu*  Lamest, 
big  machine  shops.    All  types  ol 


Autos  Electric  storting  and  lighting  systems.  Free  catalogue 
American  Auto  College,  104  Auto  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  adver- 
tisers are  reliable.  They  could 
not  use  these  columns  if  they  were 
not.  When  you  write  to  them  be 
sure  your  name  and  address  is 
written  clearly,  and  mention  tbis 
paper. 
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^Winchester. 


LEADER"  and 
REPEATER" 

SMOKELESS    POWDER  SHELLS 

No  matter  whether  your  favorite  sport 
is  field,  wild  fowl  or  trap  shooting, 
Winchester  loaded  shells  will  give  you 
the  fullest  measure  of  shooting  satisfac- 
tion. No  shells  will  make  a  good  shot 
out  of  a  poor  one,  but  shells  that  are 
loaded  so  that  they  are  uniform  in  veloc- 
ity, spread  the  shot  evenly,  and  give  good 
penetration  help  wonderfully  to  make 
bags  in  field  or  marsh  and 
high    scorers    at  the 
raps.  Winchester 
shells  embody   all  these 
mportant  elements. 

IE  AND  GET  THE  W  BRAND 


i  Explanation 
of  Map 

J  Symbol  FormoU  Humidity  Climate  ' 

(Triangle— No.  I  80  &  ovet  Damp  I 

I  Sqearc  —No  I  65  to  75  Mediums 

I  Ore  la    —No.  3  58  to  60  Dry  L, 

|  Cross     —No.  4  Under  SO  Very  Drvi 


■  Copyright] 
1910 
Lincoln 
Paint 
and 
Color 
[Company  i 


DON'T  take  chances  and  risk  trouble  for  yourself 
with  paint  intended  for  a?iy  climate.  It's  impossible 
to  make  that  kind  of  paint  give  satisfactory  service.  Get 
the  paint  that  is  mixed  to  give  good  service  in  your  climate. 


That  paint  is 


Lincoln 


Climatic  Paint 

Look  at  the  map  above.  Your  climate  13  one  of  four 
kinds — very  damp,  medium,  dry  or  very  dry.  Every 
climate  demands  a  different  kind  of  paint.  Paint  for  use  in 
Florida  would  be  unfit  for  use  in  Kansas. 

The  experience  of  every  good  painter  is  that  Lincoln  Climatic  Paint 
has  no  equal  for  durability.  That's  because  it  wears  in  their  climate 
without  cracking,  chalking  or  peeling  off.  Ask  for  Lincoln  Climatic 
Paint  when  you  buy  paint — the  name  "Lincoln"  on  the  can  insure9 
you  of  the  greatest  possible  paint  economy  and  satisfaction.  There 
are  four  symbols— Triangle  [No.  1]  for  damp  climate;  Square  [No.  2], 
for  medium;  Circle  [No.  3],  for  dry;  Cross  [No.  4]  for  very  dry. 

Home  Decorating  Books  Free 

—tell  all  about  the  use  of  "Lincoln"  Paints  for  all  surfaces] — old  or 
new— indoors  or  outdoors.  Write  today  and  get  the  name  of  our 
dealer  nearest  you. 

Lincoln  Paint  8c  Color  Co. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Factorial!    Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and  Dallas,  Texas 


Dept.  86 


Stories  from  Our  Young  People 


The  World;  A  Child's  Song 

Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world! 
With  the  wonderful    water    round  you 
curl'd, 

And    the    wonderful   grass    upon  your 
Ij  rests  t**- 

World,  you  are  beautifully  drest. 

The  wonderful  air  is  over  me, 
And  the  wonderful  wind  is  shaking  the 
tree; 

It  walks  on  the  water,  and  whirls  the 
mills. 

And  talks  to  itself  on  the  tops    of  the 
hills. 

You  friendly  Earth!  how  far  do  you  go, 
With  the  wheatfields  that  nod,  and  the 

rivers  that  flow. 
With  cities  and  gardens  and  cliffs  and 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of 
miles? 

Ah,  you  are  so  great,  and  I  am  so  small, 
I  tremble  to  think  of  you.  World,  at  all! 
And  yet,  when  I  said  my  prayers  today, 
A  whisper  inside  me  seem'd  to  say— 

"You  are  more  than  the  Earth,  tho'  you 

are  such  a  dot; 
You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  Earth 

canno  .    _wn„am  Brighty  Rands. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
There  were  only  four  stories  sent 
in  this  week,  but  they  were  all  good 
ones.  The  prize  goes  to  Marguerite 
Barry,  who  won  the  prize  l3«  winter 
on  her  story,,,  "The  Martin  School 
Menagerie."  This  makes  her  a 
member  of  the  honor ,  department, 
the  roll  now  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing names:  Orrie  Campbell,  Hub- 
bard, Neb.;  Bertha  E.  Hayes,  Fay- 
etteville,  Ark.;-  John  Wiebe,  Bing- 
ham Lake,  Minn.;  Myrtle  Woolery, 
Whiting,  la.;  Helen  Barnhouse, 
Lane,  S.  D. ;  Walter  Cheney,  Turlock, 
Cal.,  and  Marguerite  Barry.  Quite 
a  list,  isn't  it,  and  from  all  over  the 
country.  Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we 
could  all  get  together  some  time  and 
have  a  visit?  It  would  mean  that 
some  of  the  members  would  have  to 
travel  a  long  distance,  though. 

We  are  printing  two  of  the  stories 
sent  in  and  wish  that  we  had  room 
for  Annie  Eggers'  story  of  her  geese, 
which  she  raised  and  sold  for  $1 
apiece,  thus  starting  a  nice  little 
bank  account;  and  Marion  Noyes' 
story  of  the  cow  that  has  had  seven 
calves  in  four  years. 

We  will  be  very  glad  when  you  get 
settled  down  to  your  winter's  work 


and  have  more  time  for  the  stories. 
They  came  in  all  summer  beautifully, 
and  we  have  noticed  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  stories  re- 
ceived. Sometimes  in  the  past  it  has 
been  hard  to  find  a  prize  story,  be- 
cause there  were  none  worthy  of  ap- 
pearing in  print.  Every  week  of 
late  it  has  been  hard  to  choose  the 
prize  story,  because  all  the  stories 
have  beeii  so  interesting  we  were 
sure  our  readers  would  be  glad  to 
read  them.  Don't  be  afraid  to  try 
for  the  prize,  and  notice  that  it  is  the 
stories  of  the  things  that  really  hap- 
pen that  get  the  prizes  and  make  the 
best  stories.          HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
The  Black  Cat 
By  Marguerite  Barry,  Aged  13,  Atch- 
ison, Kan. 

As  I  have  never  seen  a  supersti- 
tious story  in  your  story  corner  I 
thought  I  would  write  one. 

There  was  a  little  girl  visiting  our 
house  this  summer.  Someone  had 
told  her  if  a  black  cat  crossed  her 
path  she  should  turn  back  or  a  great 
misfortune  would  befall  her. 

She  and  several  other  girls  and 
mystelf  started  to  a  party  one  even- 
ing, and  a  black  cat  crossed  our 
path.  This  little  girl  would  not  go 
a  step  farther.  The  rest  of  us 
coaxed  her  not  to  be  so  foolish.  Then 
we  walked  on,  thinking  she  would 
follow,  but  she  did  not.  She  started 
back  home,  and,  not  knowing  the 
way,  she  was  soon  lost.  She  walked 
on  for  some  time  and  finally  saw  a 
street  car  line  and  followed  it,  and 
in  that  way  found  her  way  home. 

We  became  worried  when  she  did 
not  follow  us  and  hunted  for  her 
awhile.  Then  we  telephoned  home, 
where  she  had  just  arrived.  My 
brother  then  took  her  to  the  party. 

We  told  her  she  would  have  had 
less  bad  luck  if  she  had  gone"  with  us. 
She  said  she  would  never  turn  back 
again,  especially  when  in  a  strange 
place  and  not  knowing  her  way  home, 
for  she  had  quite  a  fright.  We  teased 


Picture  Contest  No.  17 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  picture-  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verses  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.  The  verse 
must  be  original.  In  awarding  the 
prizes  consideration  will  be  given  to 
writing,  neatness,  construction  of 
verse  and  the  originality  of  the  mat- 


ter. Try  to  say  something  the  others 
will  not  think  of.  Often  the  verses, 
while  good,  are  all  very  much  alike. 
Give  your  name,  age  and  address. 
Verses  should  be  addressed  to  Pic- 
ture Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha.  All  verses 
must  reach  this  office  not  later  than 
October  17. 


October  IP,  IS  U 
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her  about  the  black  cat  all  the  rest 
of  the  time  she  was  with  us. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Feeding  the  Woodpecker 
By  Edna  Hack,,  A&ed  15,  Fremont, 
Neb. 

One  day  last  fall  I  noticed  that  a 
red-headed  woodpecker  always 
stayed  around  our  place.  He  would 
sit  on  an  old  rotten  post  and  peck 
all  day  long.  One  day  when  I  was 
out  in  the  yard  I  thought  I  would 
surprise  him,  so  I  shelled  a  little 
corn  and  put  it  on  the  post.  Then  I 
hid  and  watched  until  the  wood- 
pecker came.  It  ate  all  the  corn 
that  was  on  the  post  and  then  flew 
away. 

The  next  morning  I  put  some  more 
corn  on  the  post,  but  I  did  not  hide 
this  time;  I  just  walked  a  little  way 
from  the  post  and  watched  until  the 
woodpecker  came.  He  ate  the  corn 
and  noticed  that  I  was  standing 
there.  Then  he  flew  away  and 
flopped  his  wings  as  if  he  were 
thanking  me  for  the  corn.  Many 
more  times  after  that  I  put  corn  on 
the  post  and  every  day  he  would 
come  after  the  corn. 


The  Town  of  Marble 
By    Zelma   Vandeventer,    Aged  11, 
Marble,  Colo. 

We  live  near  the  beautiful  little 
town  of  Marble,  where  the  finest 
marble  in  the  world  is  qnarried.  The 
marble  is  brought  from  the  quarry 
on  electric  trolley  cars  down  to  the 
largo  marble  mill,  where  it  is  being 
cut  into  . large  pieces  to  be  shipped 
to  Washington,  D.  C-,  where  it  is 
beii  g  used  in  building  the  Lincoln 
memorial. 

The  main  street  in  the  town  is 
built  of  crushed  mart's.  When  the 
snow  falls  it  makes  a  fine  coasting 
track.  We  can  start  from  the 
school  house  and  go  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  without  stopping.  When 
the  coasting  is  best  we  have  large 
sleds  or  bobs. 

One  day  six  of  the  girls  got  bobs 
;^nd  went  for  a  ride.  Three  of  us 
were  sitting  backwards,  and  when 
we  turned  the  corner  we  fell  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  street.  The  best 
coasting  is  about  Christmas. 

At  the  edge  of  the  town  is  a  large 
lake.  It  has  about  fifteen  acres  in 
it,  and  when  it  freezes  over  it  makes 
a  fine  place  to  skate.  In  the  sum- 
mer it  makes  a  fine  swimming  place 
for  the  boys. 


Victor 

By  Katherine  Willard,  Aged  12, 
Molina,  Colo. 
Victor  is  a  kindest,  gentlest  old 
horse  we  have  on  the  farm.  He  is 
about  17  years  old.  One  day  not 
long  ago  he  was  hitched  up  with  a 
young  horse  named  Ted.  There 
were  two  men  and  three  ladies  in  the 
carriage. 

As  they  were  going  down  a  hill 
Ted  took  a  no'.on  to  run  away.  This 
frightened  Victor,  and  they  both  ran 
away  down  the  hill,  striking  a  big 
rock.  They  got  loose  from  the  car- 
riage and  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Victor  turned  around  and 
looked  at  the  people  as  much  as  to 
say,  "I  am  awfully  sorry." 

The  next  time  he  was  hitched  up 
single,  on  coming  to  the  top  of  he 
hill  he  was  very  much  frightened 


and  would  not  go  down.  He  knew 
something  terrible  had  happened 
when  he  went  down  hill  before.  The 
man  had  to  get  out  and  lead  him 
down.  I  think  he  is  a  very  wise  old 
horse,  don't  you? 


(Honor  Department  Story.) 
Could  She  Drive  the  Car? 
By  Myrtle  Woolery,  Whiting,  la. 

"Think  you  could  drive  it,  sis?" 

Delvan's  voice  was  not  very  pleas- 
ant to  hear  and  Margaret  colored. 

"I  am  sure  I  could,  Del,"  she  re- 
plied, her  eyes  sparkling;  "please 
let  me  try  just  a  little  while." 

"Oh,  I  guess  not,  besides — "  he 
glanced  at  her  with  a  pitying  smile, 
"you're  afraid  to  go  fast,  and  daddy 
got  this  car  for  me,  anyway." 

"Well,  you're  not  such  a  great 
chauffeur  yourself,"  returned  Mar- 
garet with  spirit;  "you  cannot  go 
very  fast,  because  it's  the  first  time 
you  have  ever  taken  the  car  out 
alone." 

"Just  see  if  I  can't."  As  he  spoke 
the  great  shining  car  dashed  forward 


swift  and  full  and  kept  getting  faster 
and  faster  until  the  speed  read 
eighty  miles. 

"Oh,  please  slow  down,  Del,"  Mar- 
garet was  saying.  Then,  just  to 
tease  her,  he  let  go  of  the  wheel  and 
folded  "his  arms.  The  girl  gave  a 
little  cry  of  alarm,  the  car  gave  one 
great  leap,  a  low,  hollow  sound  fol- 
lowed and  then  all  was  still. 

Margaret  put  up  her  h:.  ids  to  stop 
the  dull,  thudding  pain  in  her  head 
and  rose  unsteadily  to  her  feet. 
There  was  the  beautiful  new  car 
standing  upright  in  the  middle  of  a 
six-foot  ditch,  and  her  heart  almost 
stopped  beating,  for  there  on  the 
bank,  very  limp  and  cramped  up,  lay 
Delvan. 

"Are  you  hurt,  Delvan?"  she 
asked  in  a  troubled  voice.  "Are 
you  all  right?" 

"My  arm  is  broken  and  my  shoul- 
ders are  hurt  pretty  bad;  then  my 
(he  bit  his  lips  to  keep  from  groan- 
ing and  smiled  faintly  at  the  pity  in 
her  large,  dark  eyes)  leg  must  be 
broken  somewhere  between  the  knee 


and  ankle,"  he  answered  in  a  strange 
voice.     "Is  the  car  all  right?" 

"I  guess  so,  but  you — what  can  I 
do?" 

"Can — can  you  run  the  car  over 
to  Dr.  Arnold's" 

"I  am  sure  I  can,  Del,  oh,  may  I 
try?" 

"I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  let 
you,  but  run  on  and  hurry  back." 

Margaret  climbed  into  the  car  and 
started  the  engine,  then  began  back- 
ing just  a  very  little,  while  Delvan 
watched  her  with  anxious  eyes  and 
shouted  advice  which  she  could  not 
hear.  At  last  she  got  safely  upon 
the  road  and  was  soon  lost  In  a  cloud 
of  dust.  That  evening  Margaret 
entered  her  brother's  room  to  see 
how  he  was;  she  found  her  father 
sitting  beside  the  bed. 

"So  my  little  girl  is  quite  a  chauf- 
feur I  hear,"  he  said,  smiling  as  ho 
lifted  one  of  her  long,  brown  curls. 

"You  bet  she  is,  dad,"  Delvan 
spoke  up  briskly,  "and  as  soon  as  I 
get  well  I  am  going  to  show  h~r  how 
to  run  that  car — -only  I  gucod  she 
knows  how  already." 


If  you  love  music 
there  should  he  a 
Victrola  in  your  home 

A  Victrola  has  no  limitations — with  a 
Victrola  you  can  hear  practically  all  the 
music  of  all  the  world  sung  and  played 
by  the  greatest  artists,  bands  and  orches- 
tras. For  within  the  pages  of  the  Victor 
catalog  there  are.  more  than  5000  vocal 
and  instrumental  selections  for  you  to 
choose  from. 

Is  there  not  a  place  for  a  Victrola  in 
your  home?  Some  day  you  will  surely 
have  a  Victrola,  and  when  this  day  comes 
you  will  immediately  realize  that  you 
have  added  to  your  home  the  one  thing 
that  will  bring  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
every  member  of  your  family. 

There  are  Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  of 
styles  from  $10  to  $200,  and  any  Victor  dealer  will 
g-ladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Write  to  us  for  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at 
all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month. 


Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Oak 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with 
Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles 
— the  combination.  There  is  no 
Other  way  to  eet  the  unequaled 
Victor  tone. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal 
Canadian  Distributors 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  oak 


All  VICTOR  VICTROLAS  and  Victor  Records  are  sold  by  us  for 
cash  or,  if  you  wish,  on  easy  payment  plan.  Write  us  today  for 
handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of  records  and  full  information. 

MickePs  Nebraska  Cycle  Co.,  A5™*  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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International  Harvester 
Manure  Spreaders 


YOU  cannot  point  to  one  detail  in 
International  Harvester  spreaders 
that  will  not  do  its  work  well  in  actual 
field  and  yard  service.  Every  part  is 
strong  and  durable,  built  for  long  life 
and  good,  even  spreading. 

Among  the  features  that  will  interest  you 
are  these:  Simple  protected  beater  driving 
mechanism,  all  of  steel;  load  carried  on  rear 
axle,  insuring  traction ;  reversible  gear  and 
worm;  low,  easily  loaded  box,  with  ample 
clearance  underneath;  end  gate,  preventing 
clogging  of  beater  while  driving  to  the  field,  etc. 

All  styles  are  in  the  I  H  C  spreader  line,  high  and 
low,  endless  and  reverse  apron,  and  various  sizes 
for  small  and  large  farms.  Our  catalogues  will  tell 
you  more.  Write  for  them  and  let  us  tell  you  also 
where  you  may  see  I  H  C  manure  spreaders. 


The  I H  C  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Binder,.  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowert 
Rake«,  Slacken 
Hay  Loader! 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planter*,  Picker, 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cotters 
Shelters,  Shredder* 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring-Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Mannre  Spreader* 
Cream  Separator* 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Track* 
Thresher! 
Grain  Drill* 
Feed  Grinder* 
Knife  Grinder* 
Binder  Twins 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormkk     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


There  is  no  better  winter  and  spring  wheat  country, 
both  quality  and  yield  considered,  than  the  Golden  Prairie 
district  of  southeastern  Wyoming*,  We  are  owners — not 
agents — and  sell  direct  at  low  prices  and  on  easiest  pos- 
sible terms.  Write  us  for  detailed  literature,  including 
our  celebrated  CROP  PAYMENT  PLAN  whereby  both 
principal  and  interest  are  paid  by  delivery  of  one-half 
crop  raised  each  yar. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Uncle  5am  and  South  America 


—  >w>>^>s«itwwf  s^Mf  wa^t  vanawstvant  *aws«t!<>sn« 

I  High  Priced  Wheat  ! 

|  Will  Surely  Result  From  the  European  War 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, circulation,  etc.,  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  published  weekly  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  required  by'  the  act  of 
August  24.  1912. 
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GOOD  MEN  WANTED 


at  once  to  learn  the  auto  business  Dig  future  for  you  or 
anyone  who  makes  himself  an  auto  expert  You  learn  here 
by  doing  the  work  yourself.  Lifetime  opportunity  to  leans 
the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  work  ever  given 
Omaha's  NEW  Auto  Training  College,  thelargest  ofits  kind 
In  the  west,  conducted  by  experienced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  practica  lauto  train- 
ing work  to  be    found  any- 
where F.xperi-  B  I  ■■■■sfsst  enced  repair- 
men come  and  mk  ■  ■  ■  M  '■take  exactly 
some  course  to  I  I  ■  ■  ■become  ex- 
perts. We  teach  II  ■  ■  B  ■  ■expert  work. 
You  get  higher  MM  ■  m^M  training  here 
than  ynu  carUW  M\  ^MW  ■  at  any  regular 
auto  repair  (Zoilege  shop,  we  have 
equipment  that  they  don't  have,  and  Intructors  who  teach 
you  principles  that  they  don't  even  know 
$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR,  Salary  or  Bus.  Profit! 
in  Repairebop  or  Garage,  or  as  Salesmen.  Factory  Testers. 
Chauffeurs.  Repairmen,  Starter  Experts  or  Garage  Manager 
If  ever  you  are  going  to  make  a  change  to  get  into  a  higher 
paying  and  more  pleasant  line  of  work.  DO  IT  NOW.  the 
opportunities  ore  the  best  now  that  they  have  ever  been. 
Take  our  wonderful  training  course  now  until  you  are  com- 
petent, and  then  go  right  into  the  automobile  business  from 
here.  Positions  now  open  needing  capable  men,  and  we 
wunt  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work 
Special  ISO  course  in  Elec  Starting  &  Tractlonccring  FREE 
with  regular  course  Leom  here  In  G  wks  or  more  Tuition 
small  Life  scholarship.  Work  easy  and  interesting  Muny 
make  expenses  while  learning.  Free  catalog  ot  once. 
American  Auto  College,  204  Auto  Bide.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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EHNMBNT  Positions  are  caHyto  get.  My  fiea 
booklet  X1048  tells  how.    Write  today— NOW. 
F.AIU.I  HOPKINS,  Washington,  D.  a 


If  you  wish  to  write  to  a  manufacturer 
whoso  advertisement  you  have  scon  In  iu 
former  lgsue  of  this  paper,  hut  whoso  nddrcsH 
or  name  you  cannot  rei-all,  wrlto  u«.  Wc  can 
Klvo  you  tho  Information. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE — "And  a 
vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the 
night,;  there  stood  a  man  of 
Macedonia,  and  prayed  him, 
saying':  'Come  over  into 
Macedonia  and  help  us!'  " 

This,  from  Acts  1G:9,  is  the  text  of  my 
letter.  Uncle  Sam  represents  St.  Paul 
and  South  America,  Macedonia.  The  cry 
is  one  of  great  need,  and  the  sound 
thereof  flics  across  the  oceans  from  one 
continent  to  the  other.  It  is  the  cry  of 
moro  than  50,000,000  souls,  and  it  voices  a 
need  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars. 
It  tells  of  tho  wants  created  by  the  war- 
ring nations  of  Europe  and  it  begs  Uncle 
Sam  to  send  his  goods  over  the  seas  to 
satisfy  them.  It  is  a  composite  cry.  made 
up  of  all  our  sister  republics.  Listen  a 
moment  and  hear  how  big  the  cry  is.  It 
represents  a  trade  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  In  1912  Great  Britain  sold 
South  America  $270,000,000  worth  of  goods. 


glum,  Switzerland,  Austria  and  other 
countries,  now  tied  up  by  the  war. 

Indeed,  tho  foreign  traie  of  South 
America  bulks  large  in  the  trade  of  the 
world.  Within  recent  years  the  exports 
to  the  continent  of  the  three  great  man- 
ufacturing countries  now  at  war  have 
been  averaging  about  six  times  as  much 
as  their  exports  to  China.  In  1912  their 
sales  to  South  America  amounted  to  al- 
most $500,000,000,  while  their  their  ex- 
ports to  China  during  that  year  were 
less  than  $80,000,000.  Here  are  the  fig- 
ures: The  United  Kingdom  sent  exports 
to  the  amount  of  $245,000,000  t»  South 
America,  and  of  only  $54,000,000  t#  Chim ; 
Germany  sent  $136,00,0000  to  South  America 
and  only  $20,000,000  to  China,  while  the 
exports  of  France  to  this  continent 
amounted  to  $54,000,000  in  contrast  with 
only  $2,000,000  to  China. 

The  imports  from  South  America  of  the 


The  Shoes  for  the  Children  and  Babies  Come  from  England,  Ger- 
many and  France.    America  Should  Have  This  Business 


Tho  sales  ot  Germany  amounted  to  $157,- 
000,000,  those  of  France  to  more  than 
$100,000,000,  and  in  addition  Austria  and 
Belgium  each  had  a  large  share.  These 
goods  were  scattered  far  and  wide  over 
the  continent.  An  equal  supply  is  de- 
manded this  year,  but  it  is  shut  out  by 
the  war.  Truly  the  cry  from  Macedonia 
is  loud. 

Now  stop  again  and  listen  more  closely! 
Out  of  the  composite  you  can  hear  the 
voices  of  the  individual  countries.  That 
of  Chile  represents  the  loss  of  $75,000,000  in 
foreign  supplies  from  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  country  is  alive 
to  its  needs,  and  the  government  is  subsi- 
dizing steamers  to  bring  our  goods  here 
to  make  up  the  deficit. 

But  what  is  that  shrill,  small  cry  from 
the  top  of  the  Andes?  It  personifies  the 
wants  of  Bolivia.  It  says:  "I  have  been 
buying  goods  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
amount  of  $2C,000,000  a  year.  Germany 
has  been  sending  me  its  wares  to  the 
amount  of  $4,000,000,  and  I  have  been  buy- 
ing $2,000,000  worth  of  France.  My  wants 
now  are  the  same,  and  I  rely  on  the 
United  States  to  supply  them." 

What  Imports  Cost 
And  then  the  voice  of  Peru!  "My  needs 
last  year  supplied  by  the  British  cost  me 
$14,000,000.  I  got  goods  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000,000  from  Germany,  and  of  $2,000,000 
from  Franco.  Where  shall  these  goods 
come  from  in  1915?" 

The  same  sounds  are  hoard*  from  Ecua- 
dor, Colombia  and  Venezuela.  The  im- 
ports of  each  country  represent  millions: 
but  they  are  drowned  by  the  mega- 
phones of  the  mighty  republics  on  the 
east  and  southern  Atlantic.  The  needs 
of  Brazil  and  Argentina  aro  enormous. 
Last  year  Argentina  paid  Great  Britain 
$120,000,000  for  Its  dally  supplies,  it  got 
$52,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  Germany, 
and  $34,000,000  from  France  The  pur- 
chases of  Brazil  from  the  same  source* 
amounted  to  more  than  $127,000,000,  and  in 
addition  was  the  enormous  trade  with  BeU 


countries  at  war  have  been  quite  as  large, 
so  that  the  trade  altogether  represents,  ae 
I  have  said,  more  than  $1,OM,00»,000. 

A  Billion-Dollar  Trade 

I  do  not  like  figures.  They  are  a  poor 
medium  for  the  conveyance  of  thouglkt. 
They  are  all  right  for  an  Isaac  Newton, 
but  they  slide  from  the  back  of  the 
ordinary  intellect  like  water  from  the 
back  of  the  typical  duck.  Still  it  is  only 
by  figures  that  we  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  trade  losses  caused  by  this  war  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  wants  which  Uncle 
Sam  has  now  a  chance  to  supply.  The 
warring  nations  are  among  the  great 
traders  of  the  world.  Great  Britain  stands 
first  and  then  come  Germany  an*  Frence, 
With  Belgium  and  Austria  each  doing  its 
share.  The  total  foreign  commerce  of 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  England,  Ger- 
many and  Belgian  amounts  to  more  than 
$20,000,000,000.  That  of  Great  Britain  alone 
approximates  $7,000,000,000,  and  that  of 
Germany  is  more  thaa  $6,000,000,000. 
France  in  its  trade  with  foreign  nations 
employs  more  than  $4,000,00t,00t  a  year, 
and  Austria  and  Russia  each  more  than 
$1,000,000,000.  Little  Belgium  has  a  for- 
eign trade  which  exceeds  $1,500,000,000 
and  the  bulk  of  all  this  buying  and  sell- 
ing and  the  making  of  goods  for  the 
trade  is  practically  stopped  by  the  war. 

Here  are  some  striking  figures  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  1913.  In  that 
year  Belgium  sold  $715.O0O,OO»  worth  of 
goods;  Russia  $800,000,000  worth  and  Aus- 
tria $575,000,000  worth.  These  were  the 
small  merchants.  Tho  gales  of  Groat 
Britain  all  over  tho  world  in  that  year 
amounted  to  more  than  $3,  W0. 000, 000; 
those  of  Germany  were  almost  $2,600,000,000. 
while  Fiance  came  in  with  Its  share  of 
$1,250,000,000.  Each  of  the  warring  nations 
bought  almost  as  much,  or  more  than  it 
sold,  making  altogether,  as  I  have  said, 
a  foreign  commerce  amounting  to  twenty 
thousand  millions  of  our  money. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  opportune 
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ties  offered  to  the  United  States  in  the 
increase  of  its  shipping  and  banking  and 
trade.  Our  foreign  commerce  in  1913  was 
more  than  $4,000,000,000.  We  shall  have  to 
increase  it  over  500  per  cent  to  equal  the 
value  of  that  of  the  nations  at  war. 

Figure  by  the  Millions 

But  let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  I 
once  had  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Hetty 
Green,  the  richest  woman  of  the  world, 
in  which  she  told  me  that  her  mind  re- 
fused to  comprehend  more  than  $1,000,000 
at  one  time.  It  is  the  same  here.  Let  us 
divide  the  sums  and  look  at  the  items. 
Here  are  some  selections  from  the  myraid 
wants  of  the  individual  countries  which 
show  just  where  the  trade  is  and  what 
we  might  do. 

Take  this  little  republic  of  Chile,  with 
iis  population  of  three  or  four  millions, 
and  begin  at  the  bottom.  The  nation 
buys  its  footgear  from  outside  nations  by 
the  thousands  of  pairs,  and  the  American 
shoe  is  so  popular  with  the  better  classes 
that  out  of  the  supplies  sold  last  year 
more  than  eleven  thousand  pairs  came 
from  the  United  States,  eight  thousand 
from  Great  Britain,  six  thousand  from 
Germany  and  two  thousand  from  France. 
We  led  in  the  trade,  but  we  should  have 
to  more  than  double  our  business  to  sup- 
ply the  present  demand.  In  babies'  and 
children's  shoes  we  did  practically  noth- 
ing. The  sales  of  such  goods  amounted 
to  170,000  pairs,  and  of  these  only  1,000 
came  from  our  country.  On  the  other 
hand,    France  sold   60,000    pairs,  Great 


An  Arcade  in  Santiago.    Its  Stores 
Should  Be  Full  of  American  Goods 


Britain  54,000  pairs  and  Germany  46,000. 
What  Chile  wants  to  know  is  whether  the 
Tnited  States  can  supply  the  lack  of 
109,000  pairs  of  shoes  for  her  babies'  bare 
feet. 

There  are  many  other  goods  which  come 
almost  entirely  from  abroad.  This  is  so 
with  toys.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them 
have  come  from  Germany  and  France, 
and  the  Christmas  of  1914  will  be  lean  un- 
less Uncle  Sam  sends  the  playthings. 

America  Little  «Slo\v 

And  then  take  our  cotton  and  woolen 
mills.  We  have  been  shipping  less  than  a 
million  dollars'  worth  of  textiles  per  an- 
num to  Chile,  whereas  the  sales  of  Great 
Britain  and  India  have  amounted  to  more 
than  ten  million  dollars;  those  of  Ger- 
many to  more  than  seven  millions,  and 
of  France  to  something  like  three  mil- 
lions. The  total  amount  of  goods  of  that 
kind  that  has  come  from  the  countries 
now  at  war  is  twenty-five  times  as  great 
as  that  from  the  United  States.  This 
means  that  an  increase  of  2,500  per  cent 
Ui  our  sales  of  textiles  to  Chile  is  among 
the  possibilities. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  trade  is  a  special  one.  These  people 
have  their  own  styles  and  wants,  and 
they  will  not  stand  being  made  the 
dumping  ground  for  the  American  lac- 
tone's. They  use  all  sorts  of  staple 
goods  such  as  cottons,  woolens,  and 
silks;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
many  specialties  peculiar  to  the  country. 
One  of  these  Is  the  black  shawl  or  man- 
tas,  which  every  woman  wears  in  church 


and  on  the  street.  The  most  of  these 
have  come  from  Germany,  France  and 
Great  Britain.  All  kinds  of  passamen- 
teries  sold  are  from  Germany  and  France, 
with  only  a  small  supply  from  Great 
Britain.  The.  bulk  of  the  carpets  is  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  the 
most  of  the  underwear  from  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  blan- 
kets are  from  Germany,  Great  Britain. 
Belgium  and  Spain.  All  the  cotton'  lace 
comes  from  Europe  and  all  of  the  thread. 
The  ribbons  are  mostly  from  Germany 
and  France;  and  Japan  is  the  leader  in 
the  selling  of  handkerchiefs. 

Steel  Business  Growing 

As  to  manufactures  of  steel,  our  trade 
with  Chile,  thanks  to  the  steel  trust,  is 
rapidly  growing.  Nevertheless,  the  most 
of  the  iron  and  steel  still  comes  from 
Europe,  and  there  are  opportunities  in 
all  varieties  of  such  manufactures.  The 
country  is  using  about  5,000  tons  of  cor- 


rugated iron  and  19,000  tons  of  galvanized 
iron  per  year.  Of  the  first,  three-fourths 
lias  come  from  Great  Britain,  and  of  the 
second.  Great  Britain  has  sold  14,000  tons. 
We  annually  sell  about  1,000  tons  of  cor- 
rugated iron  and  something  like  4,000  tons 
of  galvanized  iron  to  Chile.  In  this  same 
line  Belgium  has  done  a  big  business. 

I  could  write  a  whole  letter  on  the 
openings  for  railroad  materials,  and  that 
not  only  to  Chile,  but  as  to  almost  every 
South  American  country.  Chile  is  now 
taking  about  1,000  tons  of  freight  and 
passenger  cars  per  annum;  it  buys  In 
the  neighborhood  of  2,000  tons  of  locomo- 
tives and  also  thousands  of  tons  of  steel 
rails,  railroad  spikes,  fishplates  and  car 
wheels.  In  all  of  these  things  the  United 
States  has  a  fair  trade,  but  Germany, 
France,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  are 
doing  the  bulk  of  the  business.  The  sales 
of  the  steel  trust,  however,  have  been 
steadily  growing,  and  with  the  present 
opportunities  they  should  increase  many 


fold.  It  is  the  same  with  the  locomotive 
and  car  business.  I  have  one  statement 
showing  that  Chile  took  last  year  341 
freight  cars  from  Belgium  and  248  from 
Great  Britain,  while  from  the  United 
States  it  got  only  sixty-eight.  In  that 
same  year  we  sold  about  one-third  of  the 
locomotives,  the  balance  of  the  trade  go- 
ing to  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Just 
now  Chile  has  under  way  enormous  rail- 
road extensions,  and  its  supplies  will  have 
to  come  from  our  country. 

Electric  Possibilities  Large 

The  electrical  possibilities  are  large  and 
they  demand  all  sorts  of  machinery. 
Every  town  of  any  size  has  electric  cars 
and  electric  lights.  The  country  took 
about  400,000  pounds  of  electric  bulbs  last 
year,  of  which  the  bulk  came  from  Ger- 
many, less  than  20,000  pounds  coming 
from  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  big 
mining  companies  use  electricity  to 
operate  their  works.    The  Guggenheim 


Six-40 

HUDSON 

$  1,550 


The  Class  Car 

Which  Outsells  All  Others 
With  Price  Above  $1,200 

Note  these  amazing  facts: 

All  1915  models  are  out  now,  so  all  men 
know  what's  to  be  had.  And  now  the  sales  on 
this  HUDSON  Six-40  are  breaking  all  class-car 
records. 


Under  those  conditions,  men  are  flocking  to 
HUDSONS.  They  are  paying  for  HUDSON'S 
$3,875,000  in  one  month.  They  are  buying 
HUDSONS  five  times  faster  than  last  year  at 
this  time. 

See  It  This  Week 

Now — with  all  1915  models  out — is  the  time 
to  choose  you  new  car.  You  have  leisure  now, 
and  the  best  touring  months  are  before  you. 

Go  this  week  and  see  how  this  HUDSON 
Six-40  outrivals  all  others  in  its  class.  You  are 
bound  to  select  it  if  you  pay  more  than  $1,200. 


In  September,  users  paid  for  this  car  $3,875,- 
000 — an  average  of  $930,000  per  week.  And 
still  they  wanted  more. 

The  factory  output — to  cope  with  demand — is 
five  times  larger  than  one  year  ago.  Think  of 
that.  This  new-day  model,  in  a  single  year,  has 
quintupled  HUDSON  popularity. 

No  car  in  the  world  with  a  price  above  $1,200 
has  ever  met  such  a  sale. 

Men  Waited  Weeks 

We  have  at  times  been  4,000  cars  behind  or- 
ders. Those  thousands  of  men  waited  weeks  for 
this  car  rather  than  take  another. 

This  happens,  remember,  with  all  new-year 
models  in  competition.  It  happens  when  men  are 
buying  most  carefully — making  every  dollar 
count.  And  it  happens  when  men  are  demanding 
more  than  ever  before  demanded  in  their  cars. 


You  will  see  the  masterpiece  of  Howard  E. 
Coffin,  the  famous  HUDSON  designer.  He  has 
worked  for  four  years  on  it,  with  47  other 
HUDSON  engineers.  It  is  his  ifinsihed  ideal  of 
the  new-day  car. 

You  will  see  how  clever  designing  and  costly 
materials  have  saved  1,000  pounds  in  weight. 
You  will  see  a  new-type  motor  which  has  re- 
duced fuel  cost  30  per  cent. 

In  beauty  and  comfort,  in  perfect  equipment, 
you  will  see  scores  of  new  attractions.  And  you 
will  find  a  price  lower  than  ever  before  was 
quoted  on  a  high  grade  car. 

The  HUDSON  Six-40  excels  in  all  these  fea- 
tures which  men  are  today  demanding.  Go  now 
and  see  it.  It  will  change  all  your  conceptions 
of  a  modern,  classy  car. 

Hudson  dealers  everywhere. 

Catalog  on  request. 


A  perfect  streamline  body. 
Invisible  hinges. 
Hand-buffed  leather  uphol- 
stery. 

Gasoline  tank  in  dash. 
Tires  carried  ahead  of  front 
door. 

"One-Man"  tOD  with  quick- 
adjustable  curtains. 


Dimming  searchlights. 
Simplified  starting,  lighting 

ancV  ignition  system. 
Wiring  in  metal  conduits. 
Locked  ignition  and  lights. 
New  speedometer  drive. 
Automatic  spark  advance. 
New-method  carburetion. 
Trunk  rack  on  back. 


Phaeton,  with  two  eitra  disappearing  seats,  $1,550,  f .  o.  b.  Detroit 
Canadian  Price:  $2,100  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  Duty  Paid. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  8316  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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onarch  Steel  Stump  Puller 

jld  On  5  Year  Guarantee- Investigate. 


Hade  of  steel.   Haa  all  modern  Improvo- 
[aperntw     Triple  nnd  I>oublo  Power  Ma- 
6  ncrcH  per  day  including:  stumna 
.  in  diameter. 
.  .J  you  to  gretooi 
Italoff  and  euarantoe. 
Inimernjan  titer  I 


VlSETRAPP  S 


Do  as  the  wise  ones  are  doing- -ship  ail 
your  fare  to  Hill  Bros.  Fur  Co.  whero 
you  are  sore  to  get  the  highest  prices. 

Wo  Charge  No  Commission 
Send  as  a  trial  shipment.  Our  liberal 
Tailing  and  higher  prices  have  made  ua 
.he  fait  est  growing  Fur  Hoosein  Amer- 
ica. Send  for  FUR  price  list  and  FREE 
catalogue  oiTrapper'eSuppliesHMNMf' 

HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO.,  394  N.  Main  SI..  SI.  Louis.  Mo. 


LEARN  ABOUT 

Banana  Farming 

Its  Opportunities  and  Profits. 

re  own  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Selected,  Virgin 
ids  in  Nicaragua,  which  we  have  begun  to  Cul- 
ts in  Bananas.  Extensive  Development  Planned1. 
Liberal  Offer  to  Investors. 

Sensible  Business  Proposition  In  the  hands  ol 
jerienced  Banana  Men  Long  Identified  with, 
cessful  Enterprises. 

Illustrated  Booklet  FREE.    Write  today. 

caragua  Timber  and.  Fruit  Lands  Co., 

Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


copper  plant  at  OhiKiuicamata,  •which  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  of  the  world,  re- 
cently awarded  a  contract  for  its  elec- 
trical supplies  to  a  German  company. 
These  included  a  steam  plant  on  the 
coast  and  a  transmission  line  seventy-five 
miles  long  from  there  to  the  mines.  That 
contract  may  have  to  be  carried  out  by 
Americans.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
electricity  used  in  the  nitrate  factories, 
and  there  are  big  opportunities  for  addi- 
tional supplies  in  the  street  car  lines, 
many  of  which  are  owned  by  the  Ger- 
mans. Most  of  the  cars  are  of  German 
construction.  The  only  native  thing  about 
their  operation  being  the  woman  con- 
ductors, who  take  up  the  fares. 

And  then  the  trade  for  automobiles. 
This  is  rapidly  opening  up  not  only  In 
Chile,  but  in  every  Latin  American  re- 
public. There  are  more  than  2,000  auto- 
mobiles now  in  Mexico  City,  there  are 
3,000  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  so  many  in 
Buenos  Aires  that  the  dogs  there  have  to 
cross  the  street  on  the  run.  Many  of  the 
machines  come  from  England,  Germany 
and  France,  but  they  are  being  displaced 
by  our  cheaper  American  makes,  which 


Invest  Your  Money  in  Good  Land 

in  McHenry  County.  Any  size  tracts  from  40  acres 
upwards  on  twenty  annual  payments.  A  good  home, 
sate  investment  and  Increasing  value.  NORTHERN 
TRADING  CO.,  Owners,  Towner,  N.  D. 


are  now  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  large 
town  of  the  continent.  There  Is  a  demand 
for  motor  trucks  in  the  cities.  And  so  I 
might  go  on  country  by  country  and  item 
by  item.  The  field  is  so  vast  and  there 
is  hardly  an  industry  in  the  United 
States  whose  goods  are  not  needed  in 
some  parts  of  South  America.  The  wants 
comprehend  every  variety  of  manufacture 
and  almost  every  article  that  the  United 
States  makes. 

Xeed  American  Ships  First 

An  almost  imperative  demand  for  this 
trade  is  American  ships  and  those  so 
backed  by  the  government  that  they  can- 
not fail  to  pay  a  good  profit.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Chile  and  Peru  will  subsidize 
their  lines  of  steamers,  and  send  them 
through  the  canal  to  our  Atlantic  ports. 
Our  government  should  do  the  same  as 
to  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  South 
American  trade.  Until  now  practically 
the  whole  of  this  trade  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  Germans,  and 
they  have  so  combined  that  our  steamers 
could  not  compete  with  them.  They  have 
given  such  rebates  to  the  South  American 
exporters  that  our  vessels  could  not  get 
return  freights,  and  this  is  especially  so 
of  coffee  and  other  large  products.  We 
have  been  buying  something  like  $70,000,000 
worth  of  coffee  a  year  from  Brazil;  and 
for  every  cup  on  our  breakfast  table  we 
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AVERAGE  SEASON'S  CROP  4  TONS  PER  ACRE.    VALUE  $40.    NETS  BIG  INTEREST  ON  $200  Per  Acre  LAND 


WE  have  shown  you  in  previous  numbers  of 
this  paper  views  of  the  large  crops  of  Wheat, 
Oats,  Peas  and  other  staples  grown  in  the 
San  Luis  Valley.  Also  told  you  how  cheaply  hogs 
can  he  grown  on  alfalfa  and  fattened  for  market 
on  peas.  If  what  we  have  said  is  true  it  must  ap- 
peal to  farmers  who  are  looking  for  land  in  some 
locality  where  farming  is  most  profitable. 

We  ask  no  one  to  buy  until  he  has  confirmed 
what  we  have  claimed  by  going  out  and  investi- 
gating for  himself.  If  you  find  what  we  have  said 
to  be  true  you  surely  should  buy  if  you  want  land. 

Recently  a  man  some  65  years  of  age  came  to 
our  office  who  had  been  a  renter  all  his  days.  He 
looked  back  with  painful  regret  at  the  many  op- 
portunities he  has  had  in  past  years  to  buy  land 
that  has  doubled  in  value  several  times  since.  Each 
time  he  let  the  opportunity  slip  that  made  so  many 
farmers  wealthy,  and  now  he  finds  himself  ad- 
vanced in  years  without  a  farm  and  with  less  money 


than  he  had  30  years  ago.  There  is  no  hope  for 
him  now.    He  has  missed  his  opportunity. 

There  are  many  renters  in  the  middle  west  to- 
day who  still  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  money 
enough  saved  to  buy  a  farm  on  the  terms  we  offer 
but  cannot  buy  the  high  priced  land  about  them 
with  any  assurance  of  paying  out.  If  you  are  one 
of  them  YOU  should  decide  now  while  you  have 
the  opportuinty,  whether  you  will  follow  the  man 
mentioned  above  or  your  successful  neighbor  who 
bought  land  when  and  where  there  was  a  chance 
to  get  the  increase  in  value.  Mr.  Renter,  think 
about  this. 

Our  lands  are  located  only  a  few  miles  from 
Alamosa,  a  city  of  4,000  people.  It  has  all  the 
advantages  of  any  city  of  its  size  anywhere.  Good 
schools,  churches  of  various  denominations,  Carna- 
gie  library,  etc.  There  is  no  pioneering  to  be  done 
on  our  lands.    You  will  have  good  neighbors. 


We  guarantee  $15  per  acre  advance  in 
value  in  three  years,  if  put  into  alfalfa. 
We  expect  it  to  more  than  double  in  value. 

Special  rate*  of  $:tl.C8  are  made  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month  from  Omaha  to  Ala- 
mesa  and  return.    Write  for  particnlars  at  once. 

San  Luis  Valley  Irrigated  Land  Co. 

712  Omaha  National  Bank  Bldg.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


have  bad  to  pay  a  toll  to  the  German  and 
English  shipping  trusts,  subsidized  by 
their  governments.  Since  184t  the  United 
Kingdom  has  paid  out  about  $3W,000,000  in 
such  subsidies,  Prance  has  been  paying 
$8,000,000  a  year  in  bounties  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  Germany  has  built  up  its 
enormous  shipping  through  subsidies  and 
bounties.  Practically  all  our  exports  and 
imports  have  been  carried  In  foroign  bot- 
toms, and  we  have  been  paying  taxes  not 
only  to  the  ships,  but  also  to  the  banks, 
all  the  money  transactions  having  been 
carried  on  through  Europe.  As  it  Is  now 
our  foreign  commerce  amounts  to  more 
than  $4,000,000,000  a  year,  and  of  this  nine- 
tenths  goes  by  sea.  Our  exports  last 
year  were  more  than  $2,009,000,000  and 
only  D  per  cent  of  them  were  carried  in 
American  vessels.  Estimating  the  cost  of 
freight  and  the  banking  at  only  6  per 
cent,  we  have  been  paying  enough  In  such 
charges  to  build  a  Panama  canal  every 
two  years. 

Freight  Should  Be  Cheap 

Our  freights  to  South  America  should 
be  the  cheapest  of  the  world.  We  take 
a  large  part  of  the  exports  of  that  con- 
tinent and  the  vessels  which  bring  them 
should  carry  back  American  goods  at 
low  rates.  We  take  about  4*  per  cent  of 
all  the  exports  of  Brazil  and  the  ships 
that  bring  our  coffee  and  rubber  should 
return  filled  with  American  goods.  We 
are  taking  vast  quantities  ot  Argentine 
moat;  and  from  now  on  there  will  be  a 
fleet  of  chilled  peef  steamers  coming 
from  Uruguay  and  Argentina  to  our  At- 
lantic ports.  Those  ships  have  to  go 
back  and  they  should  be  loaded  by  the 
American  factories.  We  take  a  vast 
quantity  of  nitrates  from  Chile,  which 
should  give  us  cheap  return  freights  to 
that  country.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  com- 
pany expects  to  carry  northward  a  mil- 
lion tons  of  iron  ore  every  year. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Retired  Farmers  and  Why 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 

taken  care  of.  We  have  a  neighbor  out 
our  way  now,  a  renter  and  a  sort  of  shift- 
less fellow,  and  actually  I  hate  to  bring 
my  horses  on  his  place  during  threshing 
time;  they  get  so  full  of  cockleburrs.  I 
never  made  any  unreasonable  demands 
for  repairs  or  new  equipment,  and  I  took 
good  care  of  everything  and  farmed  the 
best  I  knew  how." 

"How  about  rent?  Did  you  prefer  cash 
or  grain?" 

"Well,  I've  tried  both  ways,  and  on  the 
whole  prefer  the  cash  rent.  I  feel  more 
independent,  for  if  a  man  is  renting  out 
on  shares,  naturally  he  wants  to  have 
something  to  say  about  how  the  farm  is 
to  be  carried  on.  In  average  years  I  make 
more,  too,  though,  of  course,  when  we 
have  a  partial  crop  failure  I  lose  out. 
But,  averaging  it  up,  I  think  my  cash 
amounted  to  only  one-fourth  of  the  crop 
instead  of  a  third  or  two-fifths.  Of 
course,  $2,  $3  or  even  $4  an  acre  rent 
doesn't  seem  like  much  return  on  a  val- 
uable farm,  but  the  owner  should  figure 
in  that  his  land  is  increasing  in  value 
right  along,  probably  6  per  cent  a  year 
in  places.  However,  I  don't  think  it  pays 
to  buy  high-priced  land  for  speculation; 
better  go  fffrther  west,  where  land  is 
cheaper.  Two  of  my  boys  are  in  Idaho 
now,  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic  over 
that  country,  but  Nebraska  is  good 
enough  for  me. 

"No,  I  don't  believe  it'.-  a  good  plan  to 
sell  your  farm  and  live  on  your  money. 
I  think  of  a  case  now;  a  man  who  sold 
his  farm  for  $8,000  had  about  $4,000  In 
cash.  He  moved  into  town  and  put  up 
some  little  houses  to  rent  It  took  money 
to  keep  them  up  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
were  sickly,  and  I  declare,  when  he  came 
to  die  fourteen  years  after  he  didn't  leave 
$500.  And  the  farm  he  sold  for  $8,000  was 
worth  $20,000. 

"Help  on  the  farm?  Well,  that  Is  a 
problem,  especially  if  you  haven't  any 
boys  at  home,  or  if  you  can't  afford  to 
keep  first-class  help  the  year  around. 
You  get  just  the  floaters,  the  riff-raff,  if 
you  hire  by  the  day  or  week,  or  such 
Short  perirfds,  and  sometimes  they're 
worse  than  no  help."' 

We  had  been  standing  in  the  corner  In 
sight  of  the  Tate's  for  some  time,  but  I 
knew  Mr.  Andrews  was  in  a  hurry,  so  I 
Said  "Thank  you,"  and  "Ooodby." 


October  10,  1914 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


THE  sales  room  is  the  smallest 
part  of  poultry  keeping, 
the  dining  room  the  largest 
and  most  important.  Kill- 
ing and  dressing  poultry  is  a  large 
part  of  the  latter  business,  and  be- 
fore killing  and  dressing,  the  poultry 
must  be  fattened,  for  poorly  nour- 
ished fowls  are  a  drug  on  the  market 
and  a  shame  to  the  table.  Before 
selling  your  chickens  don't  simply 
stuff  the  crop  to  add  a  weight  the 
last  seller  must  lose;  stuff  the  body 
long  before  selling  time,  or  shortly 
before,  as  the  case  may  be. 

*  *  * 

A  first-class  fattening  ration  is 
cracked  corn,  some  meat,  and  all 
mixed  with  milk  or  warm  water. 
Plenty  of  sand  should  be  given  in  the 
ration  toward  the  last.  Twelve  hours 
before  killing  give  the  birds  their 
last  meal,  and  no  water  at  all  after 
this  time.  This  insures  empty  in- 
testines and  crop.  Give  birds  to  be 
killed  plenty  of  room,  as  crowding 
heats  and  gives  the  flesh  a  red  cast 
when  killed.  You  want  them  to 
have  a  good  appearance  and  bring  a 
good  price. 

*  *  * 

Poultry  for  market  is  usually  dry- 
picked,  being  killed  by  using  a  knife 
made  for  that  purpose  that  opens  the 
jugular  vein  at  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  then  after  allowing  the  bird 
to  bleed  a  few  moments  it  is  placed 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
forced  upward  into  the  brain.  Be- 
fore doing  this  attach  the  legs  of  the 
bird  by  means  of  a  stout  slip  noose 
to  a  beam;  this  must  be  high  enough 
so  you  can  handily  pick  the  bird  and 
far  enough  from  objects  that  in  its 
struggles  the  bird  may  not  strike  and 
bruise  the  flesh.  .  This  is  an  opera- 
tion that  you  must  not  attempt  for 
the  first  time  except  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  who  already  knows  how. 
It  is  the  proper  killing  that  loosens 
the  feathers  and  causes  them  to  pick 
easily.  The  wings  are  locked  by 
slipping  one  back  under  the  other 
before  the  killing  is  done.  The  wings 
are  picked  last. 

*  -jk  * 

Ducks  and  geese  are  killed  in  the 
same  manner  as  chickens  and  tur- 
keys; then  the  coarser  feathers  are 
removed.  After  these  are  removed 
ducks  and  geese  should  be  dipped  in 
hot  water  for  a  few  moments,  then 
wrapped  in  clean  cloths  to  steam, 
after  which  the  rest  of  the  feathers 
and  down  can  be  easily  rubbed  off. 
This  dry  picking  leaves  both  feathers 
and  birds  in  better  condition  for 
market. 

*  +  * 

Never  scald  chickens  or  other  poul- 
try for  market  before  they  have  been 
dry  roughed.  When  exposed  to  the 
air  a  scalded  fowl  shows  every 
scratch  and  mark  on  it  and  soon 
looks  old  and  stale.  Scalding  will 
take  from  3  to  more  cents  a  pound 
from  off  the  selling  price.  But  if 
you  have  not  succeeded  in  piercing 
the  brain  and  the  feathers  will  not 
loosen,  then  there  is  nothing  else  to 
do  but  pass  it  into  the  scalding  pot. 
Put  a  little  melted  rosin  in  this 
water.      This    makes    scalding  of 


shorter  duration  and  toughens  the 
skin  against  abrasions. 

*  *  * 

Next — and  a  very  important  part — 
is  the  proper  method  of  cooling.  Re- 
member that  nothing  is  so  foolish  as 
pushing  birds  into  market  immedi- 
ately after  killing  and  without 
proper  cooling.  Chickens,  ducks 
and  geese,  when  cleanly  picked,  must 
immediately  be  immersed  in  a  tub  of 
cool  water  and  allowed  to  remain 
from  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours.  But  a  turkey  should  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  water  until  all  the 
animal  heat  has  left  the  body.  So 
merely  hang  these  away  in  a  cool 
spot  for  no  less  than  twelve  hours. 
When  the  chickens  and.  ducks  have 
been  "plumped"  the  required  length 
of  time,  then  hang  these  also.  It 
will  require  these  about  eight  hours 
to  cool,  as  they  should  cool  before 
packing.  Hang  all  birds  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  part  of  one  bird  will 
touch  any  part  of  another  bird. 

*  *  * 

There  is  an  art  in  packing.  Care- 
lessly packed  birds  go  on  market  out 
of  shape,  bruised  and  unsightly 
where  jammed  together.  Whatever 
hurts  the  appearance  of  a  bird  low- 
ers the  price.  Never  pack  birds  be- 
tween straw  or  hay,  because  every 
straw  cuts  into  the  skin  and  flesh, 
giving  a  fresh  bird  the  appearance 
of  mortification  already  set  in.  Poul- 
try must  sell  upon  appearance.  To 
pack  aright  place  your  packing  stuff 
first  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  for 
a  barrel  is  always  better  than  a  box. 
Over  this  lay  strong  paper,  on  this 
your  first  layer  of  poultry,  every 
space  filled  so  that  while  the  fowls 
do  not  rub,  yet  they  are  too  tight  to 
move.  When  full  spread  over  an- 
other layer  of  paper,  then  straw,  then 
put  on  the  lid.  Each  fowl  is  packed 
best  if  wrapped  in  paper  made  for 
that  purpose.  Some  packers  place 
cracked  ice  in  with  the  chickens.  In 
hot  weather  ship  by  express,  in  cold 
by  freight,  though  you  must  look 
close  after  the  time  for  delivery  and 
the  market  they  must  go  on. 

The  details  of  profitable  shipping 
of  dressed  fowls  you  soon  learn  if 
you  want  to.  The  Thanksgiving 
market  is  near  at  hand  now. 


Squabs 

So  many  persons  keeping  squabs 
in  a  small  way  have  little  idea  that 
one  does  best  with  squabs  who 
studies  all  of  their  needs  and  that 
there  is  money  in  squabs  outside  of 
merely  selling  to  the  commission 
man.  Usually  those  who  keep 
pigeons  in  limited  numbers  think  al- 
most any  food  fit  for  a  chicken  is 
pigeon  food  also,  when  it  is  not,  and 
they  should  buy  ready-mixed  pigeon 
food,  and  as  for  roosts  they  do  not 
know  that  there  are  cheap  roosts 
practically  sanitary  because  easy  to 
clean,  nests  the  same,  and  that  "salt 
cat"  comes  in  brick  form  for  the 
birds  to  handily  pick  at,  and  that  it 
contains  many  ingredients  that  have 
a  tonic  effect  on  the  digestive  system 
of  the  bird.  As  for  selling,  some 
pigeon  keepers  make  their  profit  on 
selling  all  the  squabs   as  breeders, 


OUbertHeu 
Doctoral 

Veterinary 
Science 

Doctor  of 
Medietas 


Now  fs  the  Time  Your  Hens 
Need  a  Tonic 


Moulting  weakens  a  hen — it  brings 
her  vitality  down  to  low  ebb.  To 
help  the  hen  over  this  period  you 
ought  to  feed  her  a  tonic  to  keep 
her  system  vigorous,  well  able 
to  force  out  the  old  quills,  grow 
a  new  feather  crop  and  get  oack 
on  the  job  laying  eggs  well  be- 
fore the  winter  sets  in.  Keep 
your  hens  toned  up. 

What  your  hens  need  right  now  is 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a.  This 
splendid  tonic  is  the  result  of  my 
lifetime  experience  as  a  doctor  of 
veterinary  science,  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  a  successful 
poultry  raiser.  It  tones  up  the  dormant  egg  organs,  off- 
sets the  weakening  effects  of  moulting,  quickens  quill 
shedding,  makes  for  a  new  feather  growth  and  makes 
hens  lay. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 

Not  a  Stimulant,  but  a  Tonic 
Shortens  Moulting  Period— Makes  Hens  Lay 

This  is  also  a  splendid  tonic  for  fattening  poultry  for 
market  It  helps  the  birds  digest  the  maximum  amount 
of  their  ration  and  convert  it  into  flesh.  It  keeps  poultry 
healthy  and  fit  while  cooped  up.  Besides,  my  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  is  an  excellent  constitutional  remedy  for  roup. 

9P^^*  So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
will  make  your  poultry  healthy,  make  hens 
lay,  help  chicks  grow  and  shorten  the  moulting 
period,  that  I  have  authorized  my  dealer  in 
your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough  tor  your 
tlock  and  It  It  doesn't  do  as  I  claim,  return 
the  empty  packages  and  get  your  money  back. 


Sold  only  by  reputa- 
ble dealers  whom 
you  know,  never  by 
peddlers. 

Buy  On  My  Money- 
Back  Guarantee 

U  lbs.  25c;  6  lbs.  60c; 
25-lb.  pail  t2.50.  Except 
In  Canada  and  the  far 
West.  Pan-a-ce-a  costs 
only  lc  per  day  for  thirty 
fowl. 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 


Taken  off  pasture,  put  on 
dry  feed  and  closely  con- 
fined, your  stock  are  apt 
to  get  out  of  fix  during 
winter.  Some  are  liable 
to  get  constipation,  drop- 
steals  welllngs,  stocky  legs, 
but  most  common  and 
dreaded  of  all  diseases, 
especially  among  hogs,  la 
worms— worms.  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  will  keepyour 
stock  toned  up,  enrich 
their  blood,  keep  their 
bowels  regular  and  will 
rid  them  of  worms.  25-lb. 
pail  11 .60;  100-lb.  sack  15.00. 
Smaller  "packages  as  low 
as  50c.  Except  In  Canada, 
the  far  West  and  the 
South. 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant 
Louse  Killer 


Kills  lice  on  poultry  and 
all  farm  stock.  Dust  the 
hens  and  chicks  with  It, 
sprinkle  It  on  the  roosts. 
In  the  cracks,  or  keep  it  In 
the  dust  bath,  the  hens 
will  distribute  It.  Also 
destroys  bugs  on  cucum- 
ber, squash  and  melon 
vines,  cabbage  worms, 
etc.,  slugs  on  rose  bushes, 
etc.  Comes  In  handy  sift- 
ing-top  cans,  1  lb.  25c;  8 
lbs.  6Cc.  Except  In  Canada 
and  the  far  West.  I  guar- 
antee it. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


This  Cheap  Far  m  Power 

j  Cuts  theExpense-lncreasesJ 

'  i  Profits-Reduces  Wor  K .  ^ 


Write  for  free  catalog  and  find  out  how  The  Heider 
Tractor  Is  made.  How  easy  It  works.  How  cheap  to  run. 
Why  it's  giving  satisfaction  and  increasing  profits  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  and  why  you  should  have  one  le  reducs 
your  high  cost  ot  farming  and  to  solve  your  hired  help 
problem.   


Heider  Tractor 

C.an  Be  Operated  With 
Kefosene.Gasoleneor  Motor  Spirits 


Does  the  Work  of  8  Horses  and  Costs  Less 

It's  a  real  one  man  tractor.   Weighs  5,000  pounds;  It  takes 
the  place  of  eight  horses  and  one  extra  man.    Will  do 
any  kind  of  field  or  belt  work  at  tne  lowest  possible 
cost.  Has  a  4-cylinder  heavy  duty  motor..  The  Heider 
Tractor  Is  the  pioneer  light  tractor.   Sells  at  a  price 
which  every  farmer  can  afford.  Don't  spend  money 
on  experiments.    Let  us  prove  that  the  Heider  is 
the  best   Write  today. 

Heider  Manufacturing  Co. 

taoMainSt.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 


Power  Farming  Machinery 


Kerosene  Tractor*        Threshing  Machines        Oil  Engines  Gasoline  Engines 

Gasoline  Tractors  Engine  Gang  Plows  Corn  Machines  Cream  Separators 

Steam  Engines  Clover  Hullers  Baling  Presses  Lighting  Plants 

Catalogs  on  request— Mention  machines  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Rumely  Products  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago  140S  Michigan  Blvd.  Building  Illinois 
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YouCantBeat  , 

Galloway  Prices Anywber^\ 


You  can't  get  Galloway  quality  at  any-  \ 
where  near  my  price.   I  get  one  small 
manufacturing  profit,  the  rest  of  your^ 
dollar  buys  what  you  need.  The  other  1 
way  your  dollar  pays  the  profit  of  the  \ 
manufacturer,  the  jobber  and  the  dealer.! 
You  have  tried  the  old  way.  Now  try  my* 
way  and  see  what  you  save. 

Five  New' 
Selling 
Plans 

'/Cash,  Credit, 
I  Note  or  Easy  J 

Pay- 
ments.' 
3ne  of  these 
Win  suit  your  needs.  Any  plan  allows  you^ 
SO  days  for  trial  of  Entrine,  Cream  Separa- 
tor or  Manure  Spreader.   If  not  satis-^ 
fied  that  they  are  as  good  as  any  you^ 
ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the  goods  come 
back  to  me  and  you're  nothing  out. 
CATALOG  FREE— Write  for  catalog  you  j 
want.   Get  full  particulars  and  my  special  I 
prices,  extra  low| 
on  Engines, 
Separa-  fl 
tors  and*! 
Spreaders^ 
Address 
Wm.  Galloway.  Pres. 
Wrn,  Galloway  Co. 
267  Galloway  Sta., 
*  Waterloo!  Iowa 


Install  YOUR  OWN 
Waterworks 


■  hook  y.l 

kk  mi 
m>  fvnr 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  for 
country  homes.  Complete  system 
ready  to in8tall$37.80.  Easily  In- 
stalled by  anyone  or  money  refund- 
ed.  Enjoy  the  comforts  o  f  life  I 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  send  name  today  for  big 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  Shows 
hundreds  of  bargains  In  Pumps, 
Windmills,  and  everything  known 
in  Plumbing  Cooda  direct  at  manu- 
facturers' prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO, 
2019  So.  6th  St.,  St.  Josiph,  Mo. 


WEALTH  IN  INVENTIONS.  Patent  your 
"  '     ideas.    Send  for  our  Free  Book,  and 

— — —  advice  HOW  TO  SUCCEED. 
Sues  &  Co.    Attys.,  539  7th  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


Sunshine  is  the  Best  Disinfectant  in  the  Poultry  Yard 


from  50  cents  apiece  in  summer  to 
nearly  a  dollar  apiece  in  winter; 
while  others  put  all  their  squabs  into 
cold  storage  and  sell  to  special  cus- 
tomers as  needed.  It  takes  some  spe- 
cial advertising  and  looking  after 
the  business  when  you  sell  in  these 
ways  outside  the  selling  to  the  com- 
mission man,  but  it  pays  those  who 
are  willing  to  undertake  it. 


Geese 

The  young  geese,  unless  hatched 
very  late,  should  be  ready  for  mar- 
ket now,  if  not  sooner.  Geese  usu- 
ally sell  when  about  12  weeks  old. 
Green  geese  they  are  now  called. 
On  the  farm  the  geese  are  quite 
often  saved  over  for  the  Christmas 
trade.  This  pays  best  if  you  have  a 
good  goose  pasturage,  as  the  feed 
bill  in  such  cases  is  not  much  of  an 
item.  One  way  of  disposing  of  your 
geese,  if  the  number  is  limited,  is  to 
sell  them  to  the  countryside  for 
breeders.  The  fall  is  the  time  to 
buy  breeders,  not  the  spring,  when 
it  is  a  case  of  buying  geese,  and 
many  would  buy   if   you   let  it  be 


The  modern 
chicken  doctor 


m 


t 

l 


treats  the  flock  rather  than  the  individual 
bird.  He  knows  that  most  of  the  troubles  are 
flock  troubles,  though  not  apparent  in  all  at  the 
one  time.  He  knows  that  most  siokness  of 
Chicks,  Chickens  or  Pigeons  comes  from  infected  food  and  drink, 
or  defective  housing.    His  favorite  prescription  is  Germozone. 

Germozone  is  generally  used  for  flock  treatment,  though  individ- 
ually where  necessary.  Thousands  give  it  twice  a  week  regularly,  a 
little  in  the  drinking  water.  It  is  a  great  bowel  regulator  as  well  as 
a  germ  destroyer  and,  with  chickens  as  with  humans,  the  bowels 
largely  gauge  the  health. 

Germozone  is  especially  desirable  for  use  during  changeable  fall 
weather,  warding  off  illness,  which,  if  permitted 
a  foothold,  may  drag  along  all  winter,  if  not  im- 
mediately fatal. 

For  Roup,  Canker,  Swelled  head,  Sore  throat, 
Sour  crop,  Loss  of  feathers,  Chicken  pox,  Bowel 
complaint,  Cholera,  Worms,  Gapes,  etc.,  Germo- 
zone carries  a  full  guarantee  with  every  package. 

Germozone  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  all  domestic  stock 


4  or.  bottle  (trial  size)  $  .25 
12  oi.    "  (standard  size)  .50 


32  07.  bottle  (for  steady  users)  $1.00 
Gallon   "    (for  large  flocks)  3.00 


Tablet  form  50c  per  package,  post  paid.  Liquid  form  sold 
by  most  druggists  or  poultry  supply  dealers  or  delivered  (in 
$1.00  and  $.1.00  sizes)  prepaid  to  any  express  office  in  U.  S. 
Sample  and  Booklets  Free  on  Request. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Dept.  7.  Omaha,  Nebraska 


known  abroad  that  you  ha:  breeders 
for  sale.  Too  many  farm  women 
neglect  this  side  line  of  selecting 
the  best  of  all  their  flocks  for  sale 
as  breeders  in  the  fall.  It  is  so  easy 
to  get  up  a  country  trade  in  this  line 
if  you  only  try  in  the  right  way.  In 
selling  geese,  you  can  sell  three 
geese  with  one  gander  if  they  are  of 
the  large  breeds. 


Pertinent  Poultry  Pointero 
One  of  the  most  fatal  diseases 
among  turkeys  is  blackhead,  yet  a 
teasponful  of  nitro  muriatic  acid  in 
each  quart  of  drinking  water  will 
control  this  disease. 

*  *  * 

In  both  cases  treatment  should 
begin  as  soon  as  first  symptoms  ap- 
pear; bran,  middling  and  cooked 
vegetables  should  be  fed  in  place  of 
grain.  *  *  * 

In  well  developed  cases  more 
stringent  methods  are  required,  such 
as  killing  and  burning  the  worst  af- 
fected fowls,  cleaning  up  and  disin- 
fecting their  pens  and  sleeping  quar- 
ters with  a  strong  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  kerosene. 

*  *  * 

Healthy  poultry  is  profitable  poul- 
try, and  with  the  high  price  of  feed, 
labor  and  land,  every  farm  animal 
should  be  pushed  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity,  yet  this  cannot  be  done  un- 
less they  are  kept  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

The  day  of  scrub  stock  is  rapidly 
passing;  almost  every  farmer  and 
poultry  raiser  is  interested  in  pure- 
bred stock  and  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize that  it  costs  no  more  to  raise 
pure-breds  than  scrubs;  they  need 
no  more  attention  and  eat  no  more 
than  ordinary  stock,  and  if  looks 
alone  were  considered,  a  flock  of 
solid  colored  birds  are  enough  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  to  pay  for  the  in- 
vestment, yet  we  all  know  that  pure- 
bred poultry  lays  better,  grows  fas- 
ter, are  more  hardy  and  more  profit- 
able in  every  way  than  the  common 
mixed  lot  which,  instead  of  increas- 
ing in  value  as  pure  stock  does,  de- 
generates more  and  more  each  year. 

*  #  ■  * 

Quite  often  at  this  time  of  year 
black  spots  appear  on  the  combs  of 
some  fowls,  and  the  owner  is  puzzled 
to  name  the  trouble.  Tt  seldom  af- 
fects the  health  of  the  fowls,,  but  is 
quite  contagious  and  often  ruins  the 
combs.    It  is  a  fungus  growth  called 


black  rot.  Muriate  of  ammonia, 
one-half  teaspoonful  to  the  pint  of 
drinking  water,  is  recommended; 
and  for  the  comb  use  gone  kind  of 
ointment  holding  a  strong  per  cent 
of  carbolic  acid. 

MRS.  CHARLES  CROSS. 

Breeders'  Notes 

Stulhman's  Duroc  Offering 
This  is  the  last  caJl  ror  the  sale  of 
(Duroc  Jersey  boars  to  be  held  at  Pilgcr 
*b>£  ?n  Pctober        by  Henry  Stuthniari 

or  that  place.  This  offering  will  consist 
of  ten  fall  boars,  thirty  spring  boars,  five 
fall  and  spring  gilts.  The  fall  boar.s  are 
a  strong  rugged  lot,  three  of  them  being 
sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  two  by  King 
the  Colonel,  ont  by  Crimson  Wonder 
Ibelect  and  four  by  a  son  of  B.  &  G's 
Wonder.  The  spring  boars  are  by  Crim- 
son Wonder  Select,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder 
Chief's  Model,  Golden  Model  4th.  Blue 
Ribbon  Model,  Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Jr  • 
Colonel  Chief,  Wonder  Lad  and  Golden" 
Model  31st.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
get  a  variety  of  blood  lines  such  as  is 
seldom  found  in  any  offering.  Some  of 
the  very  best  boars  of  th«  breed  are 
represented  in  this  sale.  Get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Stuthman  at  once  for  catalog uo 
and  arrange  to  be  on  nana  sale  day. 
if  you  cannot  do  so  and  want  something, 
send  the  bid  to  G.  E.  Hall  of  this  paper 
and  it  will  be  carefully  looked  after. 
Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing. 

Nelson's  Immune  Darocs 

One  of  the  Duroc  Jersey  sales  that 
should  attract  the  attention  of  breeders 
and  farmers  in  general  is  that  of  F  B. 
Nelson  at  Lindsey,  Neb„  on  October  23. 
In  this  sale  Mr.  Nelson  will  sell  fifty 
head,  thirty-five  head  of  them  being  boars 
and  fifteen  head  sows.'  One  feature  of 
this  offering  is  that  they  are  strictly 
immune.  There  are  four  fall  boars  by 
the  grand  old  champion  of  two  states, 
Valley  King.  Among  then  one  or  two 
herd  boar  prospects.  There  is  also  one 
particularly  good  fall  boar  by  Red  Chief 
Wonder  Spring  boars  are  by  Golden 
Model  4th,  invincible  Chief,  Melina's 
'Wonder,  Perfection  Wonder,  Chief  Select 
2d  and  others.  These  boars  have  been 
coming  along  just  about  right  and  are 
certainly  worth  keeping  in  mind  by  any- 
one wanting  a  first  class  boar.  There 
will  be  quite  a  number  of  sows,  the  big, 
smooth,  roomy  kind,  either  well  along 
in  pig  or  with  litters  at  side  sired  by 
Crimson  Gano,  one  of  the  very  best  sons 
of  Colonel  Gano.  These  sows  are  sired 
by  Valley  King,  Perfection  Wonder,  B. 
&  L's.  Wonder,  Blue  Ribbon  Model  and 
Red  Chief  Wonder.  Guess  you  have  a 
combination  of  blood  lines  there  ought 
to  please  the  most  exacting.  Tou  win 
like  them  still  better  when  you  see  them. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  arrange  to  at- 
tend sale.  G.  E.  Hall  will  represent  this 
paper  and  will  handle  all  bids  entrusted 
to  his  care.  Kindly  mention  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

Wineland  Farm  Jerseys 

H.  C.  Young,  proprietor  of  Wineland 
Farm  Jerseys  at  LJncoln,  Neb.,  is  starting 
an  advertisement  in  this  issue  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  In  which  he  is 
offering  a  choice  lot  of  young  buils  and 
also  a  few  females  for  sale.  Mr.  Young 
says  he  has  the  best  lot  of  herd  bull 
prospects  from  Register  of  Merit  dams 
that  he  has  ever  offered  for  sale.  In 
fact,  he  says  every  one  is  a  herd  header 
and  a  good  one.  We  will  have  more  to 
say  regarding  this  herd  in  an  early  issue. 
In  the  meantime,  we  would  advise  you 
to  get  busy  and  write  Mr.  Young  if  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  good  bull  or  a 
few  females.  He  has  one  of  the  very 
best  herds  in  the  west.  Kindly  mention 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 

Cedar's  Winning  Duroc* 

P.  P.  Cedar  of  Genoa,  Nefc.,  is  one  of 
the  Nebraska  breeders  who  has  been 
actively  participating  in  the  larger  shows 
of  the  west  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  also  one  who  has  been  palling  down 
his  share  of  the  plums.  He  has  been 
getting  right  up  at  the  top  in  competi- 
tion with  the  very  best  herds  in  the 
United  States.  So  far  this  fall  he  has 
won  seven  firsts,  ten  seconds,  seven 
thirds  and  quite  a  number  of  minor 
ribbons.  Mr.  Cedar  is  enjoying  an  extra 
strong  demand  and  is  just  about  sold  out 
on  boar  pigs.  However,  he  will  have  a 
mighty  choice  lot  of  sows  to  offer  later  on 
through  these  columns.  Keen  his  herd 
in  mind. 


Widle  &  Son  Heard  From 

K.  Widle  &  Son  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  who 
have  been  making  such  strong  winnings 
at  the  leading  fairs  with  their  splendid 
show  herd  of  Durocs,  write  from  Spring- 
field, 111.,  that  they  have  not  fared  very 
well  at  that  show.  From  information  at 
hand,  it  seems  that  the  stage  was  set  to 
the  end  that  a  man  to  win  must  be  in 
league  with  those  who  had  In  charge  the 
tying  of  the  ribbons.  When  a  man  goes 
to  the  expense  of  fitting  and  developing 
a  herd  of  hogs  and  travels  hundreds  of 
miles  to  place  them  on  exhibition,  it  cev- 
tuinly  looks  like  he  ought  to  be  entitled 
to  a  run  for  his  money.  Fair  managers 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  selection  of 
Judges  who  are  absolutely  impartial  and 
who  have  no  nxes  to  grind. 
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LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  STATE  AND  DEEDED 
lands,  crop  payment  or  easy  terms;  along' 
Northern  Pacific  railway,  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  No  isolated  pioneer- 
ing. Free  literature.  Say  what  interests 
you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  402  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


California 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND, 
highly  improved  and  irrigated  locality, 
with  frequent  trains,  at  low  prices,  on 
easy  terms.  Buyers  this  year  get  free 
trip  to  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 
Free  literature.  W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  1111 
City  National  Bank,  Omaha. 


NEW  COLONY,  NEAR  SAN  BENITO 
— Ideal  climate,  cream  of  earth,  easy 
terms;  no  irrigation  or  fertilizing;  near 
railroad.  Excursion  October  6.  Write  to- 
day for  particulars  and  inducements  for 
this  trip.  San  Dominie  Colonization  Co., 
340  Brandeis  Theater  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Colorado 

FOR  SALE— 4,320-ACRE  RANCH  42 
miles  east  and  six  north  of  Colorado 
Springe,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  near  Raman.  Improvements: 
Eleven-room  brick  and  frame  dwelling, 
piped  for  hot  and  cold  water;  two-story 
brick  store  house  building,  one  two-room 
house  and  a  score  or  more  other  build- 
ings for  handling  cattle.  Water  is  abun- 
dant for  every  use  in  nearby  running 
creeks;  400  acres  under  ditch,  cuts  1,200 
tons  of  hay,  besides  fall  pasture.  Good 
judges  say  it's  worth  $70,000;  will  sell  for 
$60,000;  one-third  cash  and  the  balance 
easy.  Write  A.  T.  Thorn,  Secretary, 
Ramah,  Colo. 


Florida 

OWNER  MUS?  SELL  TEN  ACRES 
good  fruit  land,  Orange  county,  Florida; 
near  railroad  and  not  far  from  Orlando. 
Full  particulars  upon  request.  Otto  Hud- 
son, 2680  Spaulding,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Parma  Want»4 

SELiL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


"My  Best  Medium 


MEAD,  Neb.,  Sept.  17, 1914. 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer: 

As  usual,  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
proved  my  best  advertising-  medium.  I  sold 
132  male  bicds  and  many  hundreds  eggs  for 
hatching.  0.  E.  Henning. 

If  you  have  never  before  used  this  paper,  try  it 
this  season.  You'll  soon  be  selling  as  many  birds  and 
eggs  as  Mr.  Henning. 


-J 


LANDS — Wyoming1 

BARGAIN— IRRIGATED  FARM,  160 
acres  under  government  ditch,  12  miles 
from  county  seat  town  of  3,000.  Trading 
point  3  miles  from  land.  Price,  $25.00  per 
acre;  includes  permanent  water  right. 
Terms,  one-fourth  down,  balance  de- 
ferred payments  if  desired.  This  is  a 
snap.  Write  owner,  P.  O.  Box  55,  Sho- 
shonl,  Wyo. 


Idaho 

WE  HAVE  A  NUMBER  OF  IRRI- 
gated  fruit  properties  for  lease  on  cash  or 
crop  rental  basis.  Orchards  may  be  in- 
tercropped with  corn,  potatoes,  onions, 
root  crops  or  melons.  Lessee  must  have 
team,  implements,  etc.,  and  be  prepared 
to  handle  work  in  a  competent  manner. 
Leases  for  1915  now  being  arranged.  Ex- 
cellent climatic  conditions,  long  growing 
season,  deep,  rich  soil,  established  com- 
munity adjoining  Lewlston,  Idaho.  H.  L. 
Powers,  Manager  Lewlston  Orchards, 
Lewiston.  Idaho. 


Minnesota 

200  FARMS  IN  THE  TAMOUS  PARK 
region  and  Red  River  Valley  District, 
Otter  Tail  and  Wilkin  counties.  Level  or 
rolling  prairie  land;  timber  land.  Any 
size  farm  you  want  from  $30  to  $80  per 
acre.  Easy  terms.  Otter  Tail  county  has 
never  had  a  crop  failure;  50,000  acres  of 
corn  last  year,  making  from  SO  to  70  busti- 
ers per  acre;  natural  clover  and  alfalfa 
country.  Write  for  free  booklet  and  lists. 
Park  Region  Land  and  Loan  Co.,  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn. 


WRITE  TO  US  FOR  FREE  LISTS 
and  literature  concerning  lands  in  Chi- 
cago and  Pine  counties,  Minnesota.  We 
will  save  you  money.  St.  Cro'x  Valley 
Land  and  Loan  Co.,  Drawer  G,  Rush 
City,  Minn. 


Nebraska 

FARM  NEAR  OMAHA  —  160  ACRES 
within  five  miles  of  Omaha  street  car 
line.  Good  improvements.  No  better  soil 
in  Douglas  county.  Has  30  acres  in  al- 
falfa, produces  five  tons  per  acre  sold 
last  season  at  $14  per  ton.  Close  to  al- 
falfa mill.  Farm  will  rent  for  $1,200  per 
year.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  partnership. 
Price,  $lli'.50  per  acre.  Address  T.  E. 
Stevens,  7A2  Omaha  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Ntb  . 


GOOD  IMPROVED  QUARTER  FOR 
sale;  one  of  the  best  bargains  in  Ne- 
braska; all  in  cultivation;  6-room  h'use, 
barn,  granary,  well  and  windmill;  or- 
chard; some  alfalfa,  rest  wheat  and  corp 
For  full  description,  price  and  terms  ad- 
dress Lock  Box  43.  Grand  Island.  Neb. 


FOR  RENT,  OR  WILL  SELL  Or 
crop  payment  plan,  a  well  improved  80, 
two  miles  from  Tecumseh,  Johnsoi 
ccunty,  Neb.  R.  L.  Stewart,  owner,  216 
South  17th  St.,  Omaha. 


Wyoming 

GRAIN  LANDS  AND  STOCK 
ranches  in  southeastern  Wyoming  at  bar- 
gain prices  and  on  easy  terms.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Federal  Land  Company, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


AT  BLACKBURN  FARMS  THEY  ARE 
not  troubled  by  hot  winds  or  lack  of 
rain,  no  sweltering  heat.  You  can  sleep 
in  comfort  every  night.  When  it's  good 
and  comfortable  for  people,  it  must  be 
good  for  stock,  too.  Doctor  bills  are  rare; 
loss  of  stock  by  disease  little  or  nothing. 
When  you  compare  the  country  in  stock 
raising  with  others,  you  are  really  sur- 
prised at  the  difference.  Suppose  you  go 
there  with  a  few  Duroc-Jersey  sows. 
Each  one  will  produce  two  litters  per 
year,  or  about  twenty  pigs  each.  Fatten 
the  males  and  keep  the  females  and  con- 
tinue to  develop  your  herd  year  after 
year.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  make 
a  big  fortune  in  hog  raising?  Hog  chol- 
era was  never  know  there.  Now,  what's 
true  about  hog  raising  is  also  true  about 
dairying.  The  climate  is  suited  to  dairy- 
ing, for  the  food  consumed  by  the  cows 
is  the  very  best  grown  anywhere  and  the 
water  is  snow  water,  well  filtered.  This 
combination  will  of  necessity  give  the 
finest  butterfat.  This  butterfat  brings 
at  the  creamery  as  high  as  38  cents  per 
pound.  How  long  would  it  take  to  make 
a  fortune  at  this  from  a  herd  of  Hol- 
steins?  Poultry  growing  will  also  make 
a  remarkable  showing.  No  matter  what 
the  farmer  does,  he  can  depend  upon  it 
he  will  not  be  annoyed  with  pests  or 
disease.  Farming  and  stock  raising  there 
has  a  stability  unknown  elsewhere. 
Wyoming  university  will  take  care  of 
your  boys  and  girls  free  of  tuition  after 
they  are  through  with  the  country  school. 
But  you  must  see  this  locality  and  study 
it  to  appreciate  it.  A  few  sections  ex- 
changed for  Iowa  or  eastern  Nebraska 
improved  farms.  For  other  particulars 
Write  Laramie  Development  Company, 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  or  A.  W.  Auspurger,  548 
Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


BIG  SACRIFICE  ON  IRRIGATED 
ranch;  ample  water;  near  good  town;  un- 
excelled for  stock  raising,  feeding,  dairy- 
ing and  general  farming;  free  range. 
Absolute  bargain.  Edward  Stone,  Wor- 
land,  Wyo.  . 


Oregon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
free.  Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
roan  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions— 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club,  Portland.  Ore. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN  —  BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easv  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  FARM 
like  this?  80  acres  in  that  prosperous 
Centuria-Balsam  lake  region,  Polk  county 
Wisconsin,  on  Soo  short  line,  60  miles 
from  Twin  Cities.  35  acres  in  field,  S 
meadow1,  clay  loam  soil,  good  surface. 
New  frame  house,  24x26,  2-story;  frame 
barn,  20x34;  other  buildings,  well,  fencing, 
etc.  A  snap  for  only  $3,500.  Baker,  L  67, 
St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000.  Madison.  Wis. 


POULTRY — Orpingtons 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
hens.   Belle  Merrick   O^eola,  Neb. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE— SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpington,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Harvard. 
Neb. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  IF  TAKEN 
soon,  fine  March-hatched  S.  C.  Orping- 
ton cockerels,  farm  raised.  Write  for 
prices.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mulliken.  Nickerson, 
Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels  from  good  stock.  Prices.  $1.50 
to  $4.  Read  my  guarantee.  Send  me  the 
price  you  want  to  pay.  If  bird  is  not.sat- 
isfactory,  I'll  return  your  money;  you 
pay  express  both  ways.  Frank  E.  Dav- 
enport, Norfolk,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Bocks 

FORTY  WELL-BRED  BUFF  PLY- 
mouth  Rocks.  Write  to  Mrs.  Anna  Leech. 
Ansley,  Neb. 


KLP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have^for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  noyies  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED— MEN  AND  WOMEN— 18  OR 
over.  Get  government  jobs.  Thousands 
appointments  this  year;  $65  to  $150  month. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
available.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  $100  A  SEASON  IN  SPARE 
time  only  and  get  all  your  own  clothes 
free.  Easy  to  get  orders  for  men's  suits 
with  our  beautiful  samples  and  up-to- 
date  styles.  Write  at  once  for  free  book 
of  samples  and  styles,  agents'  inside  costs 
and  retail  prices,  full  information  and  our 
big,  new  offer.  It's  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity. Knickerbocker  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  161,  Chicago. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120  TO  Dis- 
tribute religious  literature  in  your  com- 
munity; sixty  days'  work;  experience  not 
required;  man  or  woman;  opportunity  for 
promotion;  spare  time  may  be  used.  In- 
ternational Bible  Press,  210  Winston 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


WANTED— TRUSTWORTHY  FARMER 
boy  desiring  to  be  a  salesman,  willing  to 
work,  leave  home,  make  good  money,  and 
learn  salesmanship  under  personal  trainer. 
Permanent  position.  Chance  for  advance- 
ment. Address  French-American  Art 
Company,  7  E.  Washington  Ave.,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. 


WANTED  —  WORKING  FOREMAN 
for  ranch.  One  with  grown  family  pre- 
ferred. Must  have  experience  in  both 
ranching  and  farming.  5.000  acres  under 
fence,  700  under  cultivation.  May  take 
right  party  into  partnership  should  they 
make  good  later  on.  Address  T.  J. 
O'Brien,  Henshaw  Hotel,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MEN  WANTED— PREPARE  AS  FIRE- 
men,  brakemen.  motormen,  colored  train 
porters:  no  experience  necessary;  steady 
work.  Write  Inter  Railway.  Y  193,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer,  Omaha. 


HAVE  YOU  $500?  THEN  INVEST  IN 
good  land  in  Polk  county,  a  prosperous 
dairying  region.  60  miles  from  Twin  Cities. 
Se»  such  farms  as  No.  564.  50  acres  at 
$1,500;  No.  679,  80  acres  at  $2,400,  or  No.  683. 
65  at  $1,200.  All  with  clay  loam  soil.  Send 
for  list  of  bargains.  Baker,  N  67,  St. 
Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


AUTOMOBILES 

FOR  YOUR  FORD  CAR— SUPPLIES 
direct  to  you.  We  save  you  the  dealer's 
profit.  Free  catalogue.  Write  and  save 
money.  Gasolette  and  Fordezers.  You 
need  both.  Ask  us.  The  Ford  Supply 
Co..  2129  Farnam.  Omaha.  Neb.   


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth:  64-paee  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  808  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1880. 


BARRED  ROCKS,  MAGNIFICENT 
thoroughbreds,  heavyweights;  100  cock- 
erels, 80  pullets,  100  Indian  runner  ducks. 
Low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  Hazeldell 
Yards,  Essex,  la. 

"Wyandottea 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $1  each  until  December  L 
Don't  delay.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Witt,  Campbell, 
Neb.  

Sacks  and  Oeeae 

FISHEL  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS. 
$1.00  each;  $10  per  dozen.  Ida  M.  Oliver, 
Isabel,  Kan. 

Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


FOR  SALE-THOROUGHBRED  TUR- 
keys,  geese,  ducks,  18  varieties  of  poHltry; 
white  and  pearl  guineas,  bantams,  dogs, 
hares,  rabbits,  fancy  pigeons.  Write 
wants.  Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen, 
Platte  Center,  Neb. 


THE  115,000  FARM  FAMILIES  WHO 
regularly  read  this  page  are  anxious  to 
buy  their  breeding  stock  early  this  year. 
A  nickel  a  word  a  week  is  the  cost  of 
advertising  what  you  have  to  sell. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha.  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Ages  21  to  50.  Make  $125  monthly.  Write 
Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis. 


FIR  LUMBER!  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles!  Choice.  Mill  direct.  Save  money. 
Write  Lansdown,  Drawer  H.  Everett, 
Wash. 


25,000  RED  CEDAR  POSTS  AND  SEV- 
eral  hundred  poles  for  sale.  Let  us  quote 
you  a  delivered  price  to  your  station. 
AVill  ship  subject  to  examination  before 
payment.  Farmers  Co-Operative  Co., 
Ltd.,  Clarks  Fork,  Idaho. 


SHIPLAP,  $21.50  PER  THOUSAND  FT. 
This  is  our  delivered  price  on  No.  1 
guaranteed  fir  shiplap  at  most  any  sta- 
tion in  Nebraska.  Other  lumber  and 
millwork  at  same  low  prices,  shipped 
subject  to  inspection.  Send  your  lumber 
list  for  freight  paid  estimate  or  ask  for 
complete  price  list.  Western  Lumber  & 
Millwork  Company,  Incorporated,  534 
Perkins  Bldg..  Tacoma.  Wash. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5.  Rosedale,  Kan. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE-SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS. 
William  Cramer,  Dunlap,  111. 


FOR  SALE— HOUNDS  TRAINED  AND 
experienced,  $25  each;  also  yearling 
hounds,  $10.  No  catalogues  and  pictures. 
References  all  over  America.  John  B. 
Donaldson.  Bonneville  Miss.   


live  STOCX 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing.  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
weaned;  are  beautifully  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17.  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
If  vou  wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm.  Whitewater.  Wis. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS-BIG  TYPE 
pedisreed.  Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


GOAT  SALE— BILLIES  AND  NAN- 
tiies,  the  Nubian  milk  goats.  W.  B. 
Fuerst.  Batt'e  Creek.  Neb   


STAMMERERS 

YOU  CAN  BE  PERMANENTLY 
cured.  Write  Omaha  Stammerers'  Inst., 
Ramge  Bldg.,  Omaha. 
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nances  with  spavin,  splint. 

lie.  bony  (trowibs.  ewelllnfni 
ot  lameness.  Upo  the  old 
-^reliable  remedy—  . 


CURt- 


Spavin  turn 

Its  power  Is  testified] 
to  by  thousands  of 
users.  At  druggists 
II  a  bottle;  6  for  »5. 
Aslc  your  ■  i  r-  ■  i  .  :  - 1  -  G 
for  book,  "Treatise) 
on  tbe  Horse."  Write> 


p  Calf  Profits 

Are  yon  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


ity.  Sold  by  dealers 

'rite  for  New  Data  hSw  &cui*r«wI^lK°c J? "rofka1 
latchtord  Calf  Mea!  Factory,  Depl.4507 ytfaukegan,  III 


Purchase  a  Southern  Farm 


Prices  range  from  $15  an  acre  Bp.  Nature  favors  you 
with  bit;  crops,  ample  rain,  mild  winters,  enjoyable  sum- 
mcrs.  Social,  religious,  and  school  privileges  the  best. 
Beef,  pork,  poultry,  sheep,  and  dairying  pay  handsomely 
Large  profits  in  alfalfa,  truck,  corn,  cotton,  nuts  and 
apples.  Great  Industrial  openings  in  all  parts  of  the 
South.   "Southern  Field,"  state  booklets  and  all  facts  free. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS,         -  jmimbm 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  KnTJTT 
Room  94         Washington,  D.  C  HjfflfflrT 


iCUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


The  Most 
Profitable  Animal 

on  the  farm,  today  is  probably  the 
hog.  Few  are  the  farmers  who  do 
not  raise  at  least  a  few  hogs.  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  on 
its  staff  a  man  who  has  been  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  a  raiser  of 
pure  bred  hogs.  He  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  subject. 
Every  week  he  takes  up  some 
phase  of  the  subject  and  gives 
the  readers  of  the  Twentieth  Cea- 
tury  Farmer  timely  and  pract'eal 
advice.  These  hog  articles  alone 
are  worth  many  times  the  sub- 
scription price  to  the  average 
farmer. 

Take  advantage  of  our  special 
subscription  offer.  Do  it  today, 
before  you  forget  it. 

ONE  DOLLAR  BUYS 

1 —  The  most  reliable  and  practical 
treatise  on  hog  cholera  ever 
published  —  our  48-page  illus- 
trated booklet,  "Hog  Cholera — 
Prevention  and  Cure." 

2 —  Our  24-page  illustrated  "War 
Atlas,  with  big  maps  of  the 
world  and  every  nation  at  war. 

3 —  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
for  15  months  to  January  1, 
1916. 

All  Three  For  Only 
ONE  DOLLAR 

Address, 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA.  NEB. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  vie  of  our  readers.  Gioe  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  Bay  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree-  with  the  editor.   Let  as  hear  from  you. 


Doing  Without  Necessary  Things 

M.  F.  J.  E.,  Arizona:  In  your  issue  of 
September  19  is  an  excellent  article  on  the 
above  topic  that  I  hope  every  farmer  will 
read  and  keep  in  mind,  and  keep  a  "look- 
out" for  that  necessary  thing.  There  are 
many  other  things,  too,  besides  those 
mentioned  by  L.  H.  Cobb,  that  should  be 
attended  to  at  once  and  not  left  to 
"luck." 

There  was  that  broken  stove  leg, 
propped  under  the  stove  for  the  present 
and  then  left  for  weeks,  until  one  day, 
when  tho  wash  boiler  was  on,  it  gave  way 
and  scalded  the  little  child  almost  to 
death.  Then  follow  those  months  of  doc- 
toring and  fear,  and  oh,  the  suffering  in 
that  little  body!  All  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  few  cents  expended  at  the 
proper  time. 

There  was  also  that  can  of  lye,  which 
seemed  indispensable,  in  another  home; 
they  had  meant  to  place  a  shelf  for  it, 
beyond  the  reach  of  baby  fingers— only  a 
few  minutes'  work— but  left  it  until  the 
little  one  drank  of  the  terrible  contents. 
Two  years  passed  before  the  child  could 
swallow  even  a  bread  crumb  without 
being  thrown  into  spasms. 

In  yet  another  home,  there  were  the 
matches  left  carelessly  here  and  there, 
until  tho  little  lad  caught  his  dress  on 
fire  while  building  a  play-fire.  His  side 
was  badly  burned,  and  it  was  months 
before  it  was  healed,  and  then  the  poison 
came  out  in  boils  all  over  his  face  and 
body,  leaving  him  disfigured  for  life.  The 
cost  of  a  matchsafe! 

How  many  hours  and  hours  of  suffer- 
ing caused  from  that  delayed  trip  to  the 
dentist.  , 

I  have  in  mind  also  a  little  shoe  that 
went  through  at  the  toe.  Father  neg- 
lected to  get  leather  for  it  when  he  went 
to  town.  It  was  left  to  "good  luck"  until 
a  terrible  sliver  from  a  rotton  board  got 
into  the  little  foot.  Then,  of  course,  the 
shoe  was  mended,  but  it  was  weeks  be- 
fore it  could  be  worn. 

What  is  there  of  more  importance  than 
health  and  bodily  comfort?  Do  not  put 
off  that  operation  for  years,  until  the 
best  of  life  has  been  spent  in  suffering, 
and  the  body  has  become  so  weakened  as 
to  render  an  operation  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  are  bad  enough  at  best,  but 
when  the  body  has  been  sapped  of 
rvitality,  they  are  worse  than  bad. 

If  the  farm  machinery  is  demolished 
by  a  lost  bolt,  we  may  buy  more,  if  we 
work  hard  enough.  We  may  even  buy  an- 
other horse  to  replace  the  one  that  fell 
through  those  old  boards  on  the  pasture 
well.  We  cannot  buy  back  those  years 
spent  in  suffering,  nor  forgive  ourselves 
for  the  neglect  that  caused  so  much  suf- 
fering in  others. 

Editor's  Note — We  quite  agree  with 
our  correspondent.  We  are  all  too 
apt  to  neglect  little  duties,  and  some- 
times our  carelessness  results  trag- 
ically. 


Uses  for  Hog  Millet 
A.  J.  M.,  Wyoming:  Will   you  please 
tell  me  if  broom  corn  millet  or  hog  mil'et 
Is  good  feed  for  anything  but  chickens, 
and  how  it  should  be  fed? 

Answer — We  have  had  no  experi- 
ence with  this  grain  and  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  had  experience  in 
using  it.  The  only  thing  we  can 
learn  of  the  uses  of  hog  millet  is 
from  experiment  station  bulletins. 
From  these  we  learn  that  the  grain 
is  excellent  hog  feed,  hut  should  be 
ground  when  used  for  that  purpose. 
There  are  also  cases  on  record  where 
it  has  been  profitably  fed  to  sheep. 
One  bulletin  states  that  it  should  be 
good  dairy  cattle  feed,  as  it  is  rich  in 
protein.    It  is  also  sometimes  used 


for  silage,  though  not  as  good  for 
this  purpose  as  corn  or  the  kafirs. 
We  find  no  details  as  to  the  method 
of  feeding. 


Warning!     Against  Alfalfa 

The  following  clipping  has  been 
sent  us  by  a  farmer  subscriber: 

"If  you  don't  want  lots  of  trouble, 
don't  sow  alfalfa.  Along  in  the 
middle  of  June,  when  the  corn 
needed  cultivation  the  most,  we  had 
to  stop  and  cut  the  darned  alfalfa. 
It  was  in  bloom,  three  feet  high.  We 
had  to  haul  in  twenty  loads  of  hay 
off  of  it. 

In  July  the  folks  in  town  invited 
us  to  spend  a  week  attending  the 
chautauqua.  I  suppose  they  wexe 
glad  when  they  got  my  postcard  an- 
nouncing that  we  could  not  come, 
because  we  had  to  cut  that  blamed 
alfalfa  patch  again.  Gee,  but  it  was 
hot  hauling  in  that  hay! 

Worse  still,  I  was  fool  enough  to 
go  to  work  and  sow  five  more  bush- 
els of  alfalfa  seed.  The  only  rest 
I'll  get  hereafter  from  hauling  al- 
falfa will  be  on  rainy  days. 

It  got  to  raining  again  in  Septem- 
ber and  about  the  first  thing  I  knew 
that  darned  alfalfa  was  three  feet 
high  and  all  in  bloom;  it  had  to  have 
another  hair  cut. 

Then  Barnum  &'  Bailey's  circus 
came  to  town  and,  darned  my  but- 
tons, if  I  ddin't  have  to  miss  that  cir- 
cus for  the  first  time  in  forty  years. 
I  got  mad,  and  then  turned  the  pigs, 
cows  and  calves  into  it;  and  still  the 
blamed  stuff  kept  growing  to  beat 
the  cars.  They  could  not  keep  it 
down;  they  got  fat  on  it. 

But  still  this  alfalfa  hay  that  we 
sweat  so  cuttin'  and  stackin'  makes 
mighty  fine  stuffin'  for  th->  cows 
these  cold  groundhog  days.  Every- 
thing on  the  place  eats  it  except  the 
hired  girl,  and  she  ain't  been  here 
long. — From  the  Oklee  (Minn.) 
Herald. 


Reminders  for  Hog  Raisers 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  THREE.) 

in  the  bank  after  the  animals  are  sold. 

We  must  not  keep  in  view  the  getting 
of  the  most  dollars  when  the  sale  is 
made,  or  the  spending  of  the  least  num- 
ber of  dollars  to  get  them  ready  for  mar- 
ket, but  the  handling  of  the  herd  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  will  get  the  greatest 
number  of  dollars  after  all  expenses  are 
paid.  We  believe  the  greatest  net  returns 
can  be  obtained  if  the  herd  1b  kept  in 
good  thrift  all  the  time. 

The  unthrifty,  out-of-condition  pig  is 
the  dangerous  one.  He  is  the  first  one 
to  drop  off  under  almost  any  unfavorable 
condition.  If  by  chance  your  herd  comes 
In  contact  with  hog  cholera  germs  the 
unthrifty  pig  or  the  runt  is  the  first  to 
go  wrong.  Without  doubt  many  an  out- 
break of  cholera  entailing  a  big  loss  can 
many  times  be  traced  to  the  unthrifty, 
wormy,  lousy  pig. 

These  things  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned in  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
but  we  feel  that  careful  attention  to 
many  of  these  matters  at  this  particular 
time  of  th«  year  warrants  our  again  call- 
ing our  readers'  attention  to  them. 


No  More 
Blackleg 


VACCINATE 

WITH 

BLAGKLEGOIDS 


and  save  the  animals. 


BLAGKLEGOIDS 


are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  drug- 
gist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent 
it. 

PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,  -  MICHIGAN. 


The  Marvelous  Fertility 
of  Blackburn  Farms  Is 
Proven  Conclusively  by 

Their  Immense  Productions 


For  instance,  one  farmer  there  grew 
7.0C0  bushels  of  potatoes  of  very  superior 
quality  on  forty  acres  in  1909. 

Another  grew  137  bushels  of  weighed 
oats  per  acre,  while  yet  another  produc- 
ed 42  bushels  of  winter  wheat,  and  brew- 
ing barley  yields  60  bushels. 

Four  tons  of  alfalfa  in  two  cuttings  is 
not  unusual,  and  flax  has  yielded  1G 
bushels  per  acre. 

Turnips  yield  as  high  as  thirty  tons  per 
acre  at  a  cost  of  less  than  50  cents  per 
ton.    All  root  crops  yield  enormously. 

Grasses  cure  on  the  ground,  and  stock 
thrives  upon  them  and  seldom  need  other 
food  or  shelter  during  the  winter. 

All  food  grown  here  contains  more  flesh 
producing  substances  than  elsewhere  ac- 
cording to  highest  scientific  authority. 

Water  for  domestic  use  is  perfect,  and 
is  had  at  15  to  30  feet,  and  in  an  unfail- 
ing supply. 

Disease  germs  cannot  live  here.  Hence 
it  is  a  veritable  health  resort  for  man 
and  animal. 

The  government  Forest  Reserve  ad- 
joins these  lands,  and  you  can  get  from 
it  all  the  timber  you  want  for  the  cut- 
ting and  hauling  for  improvements  prac- 
tically without  cost  by  getting  permission 
of  the  government  supervisor,  who  has 
an  office  at  Laramie. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  make  money 
in  grain  growing,  stock  raising  and 
dairying,  and  live  in  the  healthiest  spot 
on  the  continent. 

Laramie  is  a  fine  market  for  what  you 
can  raise,  and  it  has  anything  in  its 
stores  that  will  be  found  in  any  city  of 
10.000  people. 

The  University  of  Wyoming,  with  Its 
$500,000  equipment  and  30  professors  is 
there,  eager  to  aid  the  farmer  tn  his  busi- 
ness and  educate  his  sons  and  daughters. 

A  few  sections  to  exchange  for  Iowa 
or  Eastern  Nebraska  land. 

Better  let  me  send  you  free  our  illus- 
trated booklet.  Your  address  on  a  postal 
will  do. 

Laramie  Development 
Company 

LA  HAM  IE,  WYOMING. 
Or  A.  W.  Augspurger,  548  Boe  Bldg., 
OMAHA,  NEHKAWKA. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


mIGHT  money  has  been  the  dom- 
inating feature  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep  markets  during  the  last 
vveek-  To  be  more  exact,  the 
"""""^  money  situation  has  been  a  big 
influence  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  but  it  has  had  a  more 
direct  and  a  more  apparent  influence  dur- 
ing the  last  week  or  ten  days. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  tightened  money  to  such 
an  extent  that  for  a  few  days  the  packers 
almost  stopped  buying,  but  money  speed- 
ily became  easier,  so  that  business  in  the 
live  stock  markets  moved  along  again  in 
a  nearly  normal  condition.  So  long  as 
receipts  consisted  largely  of  killers  the 
money  question  did  not  bother  the  pro- 
ducers of  live  stock.  Now  that  the  season 
of  the  year  has  arrived"  when  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cattle  and  sheep  coming 
to  market  consists  of  feeder  stock,  the 
money  question  bobs  up  again  in  a  way 
to  demand  the  attention  of  producers.  The 
range  season  is  now  right  at  its  height 
and  hundreds  of  trains  of  range  cattle 
and  sheep  are  heading  into  the  big  mar- 
ket centers.  This  is  the  time  when  the 
farmers  in  the  corn  belt  fill  their  feed- 
lots,  buying  the  range  cattle  and  sheep 
and  giving  notes  in  return,  which  are 
carried  by  the  banks  until  the  stock  is 
ready  to  be  turned  into  money  again. 

Tight  Money  Affects  Feeders" 
"With  vast  quantities  of  hay  in  stack  and 
a  bountiful  crop  of  corn  in  the  fields,  not 
to  mention  green  pastures  and  a  world  of 
all  kinds  of  rough  feed,  the  farmers  of 
the  whole  country  are  in  a  position  to 
feed  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Not  only  are  they  fixed  to  feed,  but  they 
are  anxious  to  feed,  as  they  have  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  market  if  they 
could  get  the  stock.  Right  here  is  where 
the  difficulty  comes  in— very  few  farmers 
have  sufficient  cash  on  hand  to  pay  for 
the  stock  themselves,  and  they  depend 
upon  the  banks  to  let  them  have  the 
money  the  same  as  in  previous  years. 
While  the  banks  are  doing  all  they  can 
they  are  forced  to  turn  down  a  great  many 
applications,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  money  is  close  and  they  have  not 
got  it. 

The  inability  of  the  banks  to  furnish 
all  the  money  required  is  keeping  many 
men  from  buying  feeder,  stock  and  right 
there  is  where  the  money  situation  is 
making  its  influence  felt  on  the  market. 
The  inability  of  many  would-be  buyers  to 
secure  funds  with  which  to  buy  stock  is 
limiting  the  demand.  A  restricted  de- 
mand coming  at  the  height  of  the  range 
shipping  season  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  weaken  the  market.  This  very 
result  can  be  seen  in  all  the  big  live 
stock  markets  where  prices  on  both  cat- 
tle and  sheep  have  shown  more  or  less 
decline  during  the  last  week.  It  is  really 
fortunate  for  the  selling  interests  that 
receipts  have  run  no  larger,  the  arrivals 
of  cattle  at  the  big  centers  being  a  little 
under  one  and  two  years  ago,  and  the  re- 
ceipts of  sheep  being  smaller  than  two 
years  ago',"  but  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Stockmen  are  all  agreed  that  with 
money  as  plentiful  as  usual,  and  with 
the  .banks  not  only  willing,  but  anxious, 
to  take  cattle  and  sheep  paper,  the  de- 
mand for  feeder  stock  would  be  very 
large.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  at 
all  unreasonable  to  assume  that  prices  on 
both  cattle  and  sheep  would  be  much 
higher  than  those  now  prevailing.  Not 
only  does  a  good  feeder  demand  put  up 
the  market  on  feeder  stock,  but  it  also 
tends  to  force  killers  upward. 

Signs    Are  Helpful 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for  the  good 
of  the  live  stock  business  that  money 
just  at  present  is  a  little  close.  Prices  on 
range  stock  were  already  high,  and  it 
feeders  could  get  the  money  there  is  no 
telling  how  high  they  might  send  both 
cattle  and  sheep,  possibly  so  high  as  to 
wipe  out  the  feeder's  profit  entirely  . 

When  will  the  situation  change?  No  one 
can  answer  definitely,  but  within  the  last 
day  or  two  there  have  been  hopeful  signs 
that  the  beginning  of  relief  of  the  money 
stringency  may  be  in  sight.  The  reported 
engagement  of  considerable  quantities  of 


meat  products,  flour,  cotton  and  horses 
for  export  have  given  rise  to  the  hope 
that  foreign  trade  is  on  the  verge  of 
improvement.  Any  change  that  will  tend 
to  release  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars tied  up  in  cotton  and  wheat  and 
other  farm  products  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  live  stock  markets. 
Whether  the  change  will  come  soon 
enough  to  help  out  the  big  runs  of  cattle 
and  sheep  remains  to  be  seen.  Many 
stockmen,  however,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  help  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  range 
stock  must  come  quickly,  as  they  are  pre- 
dicting an  early  close  of  the  season,  espe- 
cially on  cattle.  Already  the  more  op- 
timistic of  cattle  traders  are  predicting  a 
strong  market  before  the  end  of  the 
month  so  far  as  fat  stock  is  concerned. 

All  predictions  for  a  stronger  market, 
especially  on  beef  cattle,  must  be  taken 
with  allowances,  for  a  reduced  consuming 
demand  is  almost  sure  to  follow  every 
little  upturn  in  the  price  of  beef. 

.  Hogs  Still  Going  Down 

Hogs  have  continued  steadily  downward, 
with  only  now  and  then  a  little  reaction 
of  brief  duration.  More  than  that,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in  sight 
at  the  present  time  to  stop  this  lower 
tendency.  It  will  be  remembered  that  even 
during  normal  years  it  is  always  an  easy 
matter  to  break  the  market  during  Oc- 
tober. Packers  at  this  season  of  the 
year  generally  have  sufficient  product  in 
their  cellars  and  are  not  anxious  to  put 
away  anything  additional,  so  that  the 
market  is  dependent  almost  entirely  for 
support  upon  the  demand  for  fresh  meat. 
This  year  with  the  export  demand  and 
the  demand  from  the  cotton  states  greatly 
reduced  packers  are  more  indifferent  than 
usual,  so  that  at  present  writing  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  anything  to  prevent 
the  market  from  continuing  downward. 

In  times  like  the  present,  when  no  one 
can  tell  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what 
a  day  will  bring  forth,  conditions  might 
suddenly  materialize  that  would  put  an 
entirely  different  aspect  upon  the  market. 
Whether  they  will  materialize  or  not  is 
the  merest  guesswork  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  is  better  that  each  individ- 
ual should  guess  for  himself. 


Sale  Dates 


Poland-China  Hogs 

October  29— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

November  5 — Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
March  1— Harry  Tidrick,  Windside,  Neb. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

October  23— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb. 
October  31— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner,  Neb. 
November  5— Harry   Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

November  11— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton.  Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Carp-.»ter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4 — Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  15— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  16— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February    17— C.    E.    Peterson,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

I  February  IS— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
Clarks,  Neb. 

February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 

February  23— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton.  Neb. 

February  24— L.  J.  Kuzel.  Howells,  Neb. 
February  26— C.  A.  Freiday  Rising  City, 
Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick  Windside,  Neb. 
March  12— Edgar  Taylor,  Plainview,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

October  29— Rapp  Bros.,  St.  Edward, 
Neb. 

December  5 — C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 
December  8— H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt, 


The  Sanitary  Schultz  Hog  Oiler 

The  Oiler  With  the 
Flexible  Arms 

Overcomes  the  filth  applying  feature  that  cannot  be 
avoided  with  wheel  and  roller  hog  oilers,  but  ap- 
plies the  oil  in  its  pure  sanitary  state  direct  to 
your  hogs. 

Our  Oiler  is  also  considered  the  most  economi- 
cal Oiler  to  operate.  Remember  that  we  are  the 
originators  of  the  Hog  Oiler  and  our  patents  cov- 
er exclusive  features  not  obtainable  in  later  and 
inferior  imitations.  Send  for  our  big  free  Hog  Oil- 
er book,  a  28-page  copyrighted  publication  that 
tells  you  a  whole  lot  more  about  the  merits  of  our 
Hog  Oiler  and  a  number  of  other  things  that  every 
hog  raiser  should  know.  We  want  a  live  agent 
for  every  locality. 

Power  Creek  Manufacturing  Co. 

TREYNOR,  IOWA 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Have  HeaHhier 


Time  and  again  I  have 
proved  the  value  of  SAL-VET  for 
all  stock — Hogs,  Sheep,  Horses 
and  Cattle.  I  will  prove  to  you 
its  value  as  a  worm  destroyer 
and  stock  conditioner.  I  don't 
want  a  penny  down — simply  feed  SAL-VET  60 
days  at  my  risk  —  then  pay  if  I  have  made  good 
my  claims.  I  don't  want  a  cent  until  you  have 
fed  SAL-VET  and  seen  with  your  own  eyes 
what  it  will  do  for  your  stock  —  how  it  will  make  them 
thrifty,  sleek,  healthy  and  less  liable  to  disease. 


B.  A.  Bennett.  Baxter,  Ga..  says:  "I  have  been 
feeding  8AIi-VET  to  my  horse  and  hogs.  Every- 
one of  them  has  grown  sleek  and  In  fine  condi- 
tion. Some  of  my  hogs  laid  off  and  did  not  get 
any  of  the  SAL- VET  for  quite  a  while,  bat  I  soon 
noticed  that  those  that  continued  to  take  it  from 
the  start  were  looking  so  much  better  than  the 
others.  Now  they  are  all  taking  It  and  all  of 
them  are  in  fine,  thrifty  condition." 


D.  C.  Gamble.  Greenville.  0.. 
writes:  "I  fed  SAL-VET  to  a 
herd  of  hogs  whloh  I  was  feed- 
ing for  market.  I  am  not  an 
experienced  feeder,  but  at  the 
same  time,  while  feeding  SAL- 
VET,  these  hogs  made  an 
average  gain  of  2H  pounds 
per  day," 


The  Great 

Worm 
Destroyer 


The  Great 
Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


— is  not  a  feed,  but  a  medicated  salt  that 
rids  all  farm  animals  of  blood-sucking,  dis- 
ease-breeding worms — makes  stock  thrive 

faster,  look  better,  act  better.  Animals  in  healthy  con- 
dition are  much  less  liable  to  disease,  than  when  "worm- 
infested"  and  run-down.  Try  SAL-VET  at  my  risk- 
let  me  prove  its  value  on  your  stock  or  no  pay. 

Send  No  Money- Just  the  Coupon 

Tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have,  and  I'll 
ship  you  enough  SAL- VET  to  last  your  stock  for  60  days. 
Simply  pay  the  freight  charges  on  arrival,  feed  as 
directed.  At  the  end  of  60  days  report  results.  If  SAL- 
VET  does  riot  do  all  I  claim,  I'll  cancel 
the  charge  —  you  won't  owe  me  a  penny. 

SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pros. 

THE  S.  ft.  FEIL  CO.,  Mfg.  Chemists 

Dept.  TF  CLEVELAND  OHIO 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  LABEL 


on  all  SAL- VET 
Packages.  Don't 
be  deceived  by 
imitations. 

Don't  buy  "Sal" 
this  or  "Sal"  that. 
Get  the  original 
genuin^SAL-VET^ 


(211) 


Prices 


40  pounds  $2.2o 

100  pounds  $5.00 

200  pounds  $9.00 

300  pounds  $13.00  ^ 

600  pounds  $21.12  ▼ 


No  orders  filled  for  less  than  40  lbs.  on  this 
60  trial  offer.  Never  sold  in  bulk:  only  in 
Trade-Marked  SAL-VET  packages. 
Shipments  for  60  days'  trial  are 
based  on  1  lb.  of  Sal-vet  for  each  ▼ 
sheep  or  hog,  and  4  lbs.  for  each 
horse  or  head  of  cattle,  as  near      -  ~ 
as  we  can  come  without  break- 
ing regular-sized  packages. 
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I  NELSON'S  DUROC  SALE  1 


35  Boars  and  15  Sows 
to  Be  Sold  at  Farm  Near 

Lindsay,  Neb.,  Oct.  23, 9 14 

This  is  one  of  the  best  offerings  I  have  ever  made. 
The  fall  boars  are  by  the  grand  champion,  VALLEY 
KING,  and  one  is  by  RED  CHIEF  WONDER.  The 
spring  boars  are  by  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVIN- 
CIBLE CHIEF,  MELINA'S  WONDER,  PERFEC- 
TION WONDER,  CHIEF  SELECT  2D.  A  splendid 
lot  of  sows  will  be  sold,  well  along  in  pig  or  with  lit- 
ters at  side  by  CRIMSON  GANO  by  Colonel  Gano, 
Remember  everything  is  immune. 

Write  for  catalogue. 


Auct.,  Col.  N.  G.  KrascheL 
Fieldman,  G.  E.  Hall. 


F.  B.  NELSON, 
Lindsay,  Neb. 


I  Stuthman's  Duroc  Sale ! 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


10  Fall  Boars,  30  Spring  Boars,  5  Fall  and  Spring  Gilts 
To  Be  Offered  at  Auction 


=AT= 


Pilger,  Neb.,  Oct.  17,  1914 

This  offering  will  consist  of  a  choice  lot  of  boars 
sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  King  the  Colonel,  Crimson 
Wonder  Select,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder,  Chief's  Model, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Colonel  Chief,  Blue  Ribbon  Model  Jr., 
Blue  Ribbon  Model,  Wonder  Lad  and  Golden  Model  31st. 
They  are  out  of  sows  sired  by  Melina's  Wonder,  Crimson 
Wonder  Select,  Red  Jim,  Wallace's  Wonder,  Chief  Select 
2d.  This  stuff  has  not  been  crowded  but  is  just  in  good 
breeding  conditio!*  Write  for  catalogue  and  be  on  hand 
sale  day. 

Auct.,  Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel.      HENRY  STUTHMAN, 

Fieldman,  g.  e.  Hail.  Pilger,  Nebraska 


AYRSHIRES 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  HERD  OF  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

IN  THE  WEST,  headed  by  the  great  Ayrshire  hull,  Garland's  Success.''  Choice 
voung  bulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  our  model  dairy  farm  when  you  are  in  Omaha.  LOVELAITO 
FARMS   COMPANY.     Office  324  Omaha  National  Bank  Building-,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


At  ordinary  prices,  farm-raised  registered  Percheron  studs— 1,  2, 
3  and  4  years  old.  Kind  disposition  because  well  cared  tor.  You 
would  admire  their  big  bone  tirtst,  then  their  immense  weights,  be- 
cause they  are  developing  big  like  their  imported  sires  and  dams. 
And  you  will  receive  true  old-fashioned  hospitality  on  your  visit  at 
Fred  Chandler's  Percheron,  Farm.  Just  east  of  Omaha. 
FRED    CHANDLER,    Route    7,    CHARITON,  IOWA. 


HOLSTKIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The  Chief  of  Dairy  Husbandry  at  University 
of  Illinois  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
nays.  "A  scrub  bull  Is  tho  mont  expensive  and 
extravagant  piece  of  cattle  fleidi  on  any  farm." 
At  the  June  sale  of  purebred  registered  Hol- 
uteln  cattle  at  Chicago,  nineteen  bulls  were 
sold  at  an  avcrago  of  $1,750  each.  Leaving  out 
the  record  breaking  $2»,000-<alf,  the  remaining 
eighteen  hulls  brought  an  average  of  $755  eacb. 
Pretty  good  evidence  for  you  to  consider. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Frlesian  Abbo.,  F.  L.  HtoUgh- 
ton.  Secy..  Box  179.  Battleboro.  Vt 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


O.I.C 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  eno- 
cess  than  any  man  1 1  vim:.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  In  the  U .  8.  Kv«ry  one  an  early  9veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  oI&V  J  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  communit  y  to  aflwrtiiie  my 
herd.  Writofor  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Monuy  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN"  RFD7»  Portland,  Mleh. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  pleaso 
mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

r1mL''rolare  cr"Wd«.d'  and  I  must  Hell  20  choice  pure-bred  cowa  and  heifers 
A  few,  good/  aon«  of  Klniy  Skfffa  Lyons  are  still  left 

DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  BEE  BLDG.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


DUROC-JEKSEY  HOGS 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading  character  by  Col  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  31st.  Modlel  Gano,  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.     CHJS  KBUEOEB,  Beemer,  Web. 


BOARS!      BOARS!  BOARS! 

Several  fall  boars  and  a  few  choice  sprinp;  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  BELLE'S 
CRIMSON  WONDER,  COL.  CHIEF.  GOLDEN  MODEL  4th  and  BELLE'S  BIG 
WONDER,  out  of  Crimson  Wonder  bred  dams.  I  am  offering  these  boars  at 
bedrock  prices  for  quick  sale.    A.  K.  BARNES,  Petersburg-,  Neb. 


IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS. 

I  am  offering  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars  (or  sale, 
largely  of  Crimson  Wonder  and  Golden  Modlel  breeding.  They  are  the  best  lot  I 
have  ever  offered  and  are  being  priced  worth  the  money. 

E  R.  DANIELSON.  Osceola,  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in.  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar.  I  have  one  of  the  strongest  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  in  the 
west.    They  are  big,  growthy,  fellows,  ready  for  service.    Priced  right. 

A.  W.  LAMB.  Albion,  Neb. 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 

Are  you  on  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
want.  I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Proudi  Wonder  Jr.  and  other  top  boars 
of  the  breed.  t.  j.  iuzel,  CLABXSQN,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Prices  right.   See  me  at  Nebraska  State  Fair.    C.  E.  PETERSON,  Genoa,  Neb. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

55  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.  Prices  reasonable. 

P.  E.  MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  offering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row; by  H.  K.'s  Wonder,  Muncle  Col.  Col  2d, 
Golden  Model  31st,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.    Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHLMOOS.  Pilger,  Neb. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  for  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.     Priced  to  sell.     Red  Polls  of  all 

ages.     Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,   Cluy  Center,  Neb. 


CEDAR'S  DUROCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  by  Cedar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good.   Write  me  your  wants. 

P.  P.  CEDAR.  GENOA,  NEB. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROC  BOARS. 

I  have  the  best  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale  that 
I  have  ever  produced.  Sired  by  A.  A.'s  Model  and 
Beauty's  Wond<er.  A  combination  of  the  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Golden,  Model  blood  lines.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  A.  A.  Hekerdle,  Stanton,  Neb. 


35  TOP  BOARS 

35  extra  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Sensation  Wonder  2nd,  Golden  Model  4th,  Golden 
Model  31at.  Prince  Munice,  Col.  and  others.  They 
have  all  been  given  the  double  treatment.  Prices 
reasonable.    ED.  M.  KERN,  Stanton,  Neb. 


MR.  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  best. blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They  are 
the  big.  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  and 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FORBES,  Plainvlew,  Neb. 


HENSLEY'S  DUROCS 

20  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  by  Golden  Model 
36,  Golden  Model  4th.  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  Col. 
Chief  and  others.  The  big,  heavy  boned  kind.  Write 
me  your  wants.    J.  E.  HENSLY,  Central  City,  Neb. 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  Chief  and  out  of 
sows  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  guarantee  to 
please  you.  D.  W.  KANE,  Wisner,  Neb. 


DUROC  EEBD  BOABS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale.  If 
vou  are  looking  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  They  are  out  of  prize-winning  sires 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 

IF  YOU  WANT  WHAT  YOU  WANT 
when  you  want  it,  place  an  ad.  in  the 
Market    Place    of    Twentieth  Century 

Farmer. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  PolandLChina  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired  oy 
Smooth  Big  Bone,  Columbus  Again  and  Expansion  Again.  These  boars  have 
been  grown  right.  They  are  big  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bone.  For  Particulars 
write  O.  J.  McCTJIiLOTJGH,  CL ARKS,  NEB. 


Immune  Poland-China  Boars 

Splendid  lot  of  big,  smooth  spring  boars,  sired  by  BLUE  VALLEY,  COLUM- 
BUS WONDER  and  BLUE  VALLEY  ORANGE.  If  you  want  herd  headers  with, 
size  and  quality,  we  have  them.        THOS.  T.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  choice  lot    of  Poland-China  spring  males  for 

sale.    Sired  by  Blue  Valley  Oak.    They  are  the  Wg 

kind,  with  quality.    Everything  immune.  Prices 

reasonable  JOHN  NAIMAN,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


BERKSHIRE  BOGS 

60  spring  pigs  by  Longfellow's  Pre- 
mier, Autocrat  and  others.  They  have 
plenty  of  size,  stretch  andi  bone.  Prices 
reasonable. 

GEO.  PORTER,  STANTON.  NEB. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  by  He 
Kalb's  King  100,  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
are  very  growthy,  and  all  priced  to  sell.  Also 
have  Aryshire  bull  calf  for  sale. 

WILLIAM  PAMP.   Benson,  Neb- 


FISHER'S  HAMF  SHIRES 

25  fall  boars  and  25  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sireft 
by  Winside  Star,  Fisher's  King  5th,  Tatro's  Mes- 
senger and   Paulsen's  Choice.    Prices  reasonable. 
6  ROT  FISHER,  Winside,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


Red  Polled  Cattle 

Bulls  and  heifers  as  good  as  the  breed  affords 
for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Prices  right. 
Write  your  wonts  or  call. 

W.  F.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center.  Wrtraakft. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

TVoglfltered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  tho  best 
dairy  herd  In  the  west.  Write  for  full  descrlpt  on 
pedigrees  and  prices,  and  yearly  milk  and 
p-cordn.  HAL  C.  YOUNG,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  pleaso 
mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


I  Bargain  Day 
%  on  Cuts  

You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the 

*  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 

*  for  8  cents  per  square  inch, 
J  cash  with  order — not  lesa 
X  than  75  cents  for  any  one 
T  cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write 
T  at  once,  as  we  have  only  one 
*•  of  each  kind.  Address, 

I  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


x 
I 


*  Omaha,  N«'l>.  * 
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An  Entirely  New  Edition 


OF  OUR 


EUROPEAN 

WAR 

2«p«8«  ATLAS  24  p'«" 

"World's  Greatest  War" 


Just  Off  the  Press 


GERMAN  SOLDIER. 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

"WORLD'S  GREATEST  WAR" 

THIS  ATLAS  IS  NEW  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 
It  is  the  Only  Complete  War  Atlas  in  Print 
It  Covers  the  Whole  European  War  Situation 

Text— It  Contains 

Portraits  of  Royal  Families; 
Their  history  and  relationship. 
Grandchildren  of  Queen  Victoria. 
What  Europe  pays  its  King  each  year. 
Views  of  Liege,  Dinant,  Namur,  the 
Meuse  Valley  and  Alsace  horderland; 
Also  of  the  battlefield  at  Waterloo. 
Bhort  history  of  each  nation  at  war 
List  of  World's  Greatest  Battles  with 
dates,  contestants,  losses,  etc. 
List  of  World's  Greatest  Wars,  their 
causes,  costs  and  results. 
Tables  of  what  ten  great  wars  have  cost 
humanity.  •« 
"Who  is  Who"  in  this  War  with  Por- 
traits of  all  the  Noted  Leaders. 
Pictures  of  soldiers  of  each  nation 
showing  dress,  guns,  equipment,  etc. 
Shows  different  types  of  war  vessels 
with  description  of  each. 
A  photograph  of  each  type  of  war  bal- 
loon, aeroplane  or  dirigible  also  shows 
motor  cannon  for  fighting  airships. 
A  list  of  fortified  towns  in  Europe. 
A  Complete  List  of  all  Cities  and  Towns  in  War 
Zone  with  Pronunciation  and  Population  Index. 
Size  12x16  in.     24  Pages. 


Has  Complete  List  of  Cities  in 
War  Zone  With  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Population 


BELGIAN  SOLDIER 


RUSSIAN 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

"WORLD'S  GREATEST  WAR" 
Maps — It  Contains 

Eveiy  map  in  this  new  atlas  is  made 
from  new  plates  just  engraved  and  are 
guaranteed  correct  in  every  detail.  The 
coloring  in  the  maps  is  clear  and  beauti- 
ful and  each  map  shows  five  colors.  Most 
maps  are  15x20  inches  in  size;  some  are 
9x13  inches  and  others  7x9  inches.  We 
have  absolutely  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete set  of  map  plates  in  print. 
•2-PAGE  MAP  OF  EUROPE 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 

(shows  -Russian  Empire  complete 
in  one  stretch). 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  CENTRAL 
EUROPE  (The  War  Zone). 
This  map  was  made  especially  to 
show  the  theatre  of  war.    All  for- 
tified towns  are  marked  in  red. 
Even  the  smallest  towns  are  shown. 
This  map  is  21x14  inches  and  is  the 
only  one  of  its  hind  in  print. 

Large  clear  colored  maps  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Servia,  Romania,  Montenegro,  Turky,  Albania,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  HoUand,  1'rance. 

A  large  special  map  of  Eastern  Asia  snowing 
China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  This  is  a  new- 
map  and  is  important  at  this  time. 

-A  large  page  size  map  showing  the  relative 
•sizes  of  the  different  European  Powers  com- 
pared to  States  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
very  wonderful  map. 

Size  12x16  in.     24  Pages. 


Send  25  Cents  for  the  War  Atlas 

and  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  Three  Months 

//  you  are  already  a  subscriber  we  will  extend  your  subscription  THREE  MONTHS 

address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  qmaha 
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This  pony  Free 


"BUTTERCUP" 

"BUTTERCUP"  is  a  beautiful  black 
and  white  spotted  Shetland  Pony  with 
long  silky  mane  and  tail.  She  is  about  6 
years  old,  stands  42  inches  high  and  weighs 
around  350  pounds.  We  have  already 
given  away  233  ponies  to  boys  and  girls 
who  joined  our  Pony  Club  and  "Butter- 
cup" is  Just  as  fine  as  any  of  these  other 
233  beautiful  ponies.  This  is  saying  a 
great  deal  when  you  consider  that  we  go 
around  to  all  the  big  pony  farms 
and  pick  out  the  very  best  ponies  we  can 
get  for  children.  "Buttercup"  is  as 
gentle  and  lovable  as  any  pet  could  be 
and  is  thoroughly  broken  to  ride  and 
drive.  Hitched  up  to  her  nobby  little 
pony  oart,  with  her  nickel,  trimmed  har- 
ness flashing  in  the  sunlight,  she  makes 
the  prettiest  picture  you  ever  saw.  Not 
only  is  she  pretty,  but  she  can  carry  along 
a  whole  buggy  load  of  happy  children  at 
a  fast  clip — faster,  than  many  big  horses 
can.  Can  you  imagine  anything  you 
would  like  to  own  better  than  "Butter- 
cup" and  her  complete  outfit?  Read 
this  page  through  carefully  and  then  send 
us  your  name  and  address  so  we  can  tell 
you  Just  how  you  can  get  her  for  your  own. 


WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  OR  SOME 
OTHER  BOY  OR  GIRL  THIS  PONY 
WITH  COMPLETE  OUTFIT,  JUST 
AS  IT  LOOKS  IN  THIS  PICTURE. 


THE  OUTFIT 

ALONG  with  "Buttercup"  we  send 

the  finest  and  most  completo  Pony  Outfit 
that  you  ever  saw:  A  stylish  four  wheeled 
pony  buggy— strong  and  easy  riding  (Just 
like  the  one  in  the  picture)  a  handsome 
black  niokcl  trimmed  harness  and  a  hand 
made  saddle  und  Indian  horsehair  bridle. 
No  matter  how  rich  a  child's  parents  may 
be  they  could  hardly  buy  him  a  better  or 
more  complete  outfit  than  the  one 
we  send  with  "Buttercup"  to  you  or 
some  other  boy  or  girl.  The  horsehair 
bridle  is  made  especially  for  us  by  an  old 
cowboy  as  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  and  is 
hand  woven  out  of  many  colored  horse- 
hair— red,  black,  blue,  yellow,  green  and 
white.  It  is  woven  into  remarkable  Ind- 
ian designs,  mounted  with  fluffy  tassels, 
and  the  reins  end  in  a  real  cowboy  quirt. 
You  will  be  the  first  in  your  neighborhood 
to  have  one  of  these  bridles  if  you  send 
us  your  name  and  get  "Buttercup"  and 
the  outfit.  We  had  just  as  soon  send  this 
wonderful  Pony  Outfit  to  you  as  to  any 
other  boy  or  girl,  but  you  must  send  your 
name  and  address  right  away  so  we  oan 
tell  you  all  about  our  easy  plan.  Use  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  now. 


Send  Us  Your  Name  Today 

If  You  Want  To  Own  "Buttercup" 

As  soon  as  we  bear  from  you  we  will  tell  you  how  to  go  ahead  and  get  "BUTTERCUP"  for  your  own.  Our  wonderful  Pony  Club  Is  known  all  over  the  country 
because  It  gives  real  Shetland  Ponies  to  boys  and  girls  and  you  can  bave  one  of  our  ponies  as  well  as  any  other  child.  Don't  let  anyone  persuade  you  that  you  can't  get 
beautiful  little  "BUTTERCUP"  and  her  outfit  because  our  plan  of  giving  away  ponies  is  different  from  others.  The  fact  that  we  bave  already  given  away  233  ponies  to  boys 
and  girls  all  over  the  United  States,  from  the  state  of  Vermont  to  the  state  of  California,  several  going  over  1800  miles  from  St.  Paul,  Is  proof  that  we  give  ponies  away.  The 
postmaster  or  banker  In  your  town  knows  that  the  Webb  Publishing  Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  established  more  than  30  years  ago,  Is  one  of  the  largest  publishing 
bouses  in  the  United  States  and  can  afford  to  give  away  ponies  to  advertise  Its  papers.  We  never  heard  of  one  of  the  233  children  to  whom  we  have  already  given  ponies  until 
they  wrote  us  they  wanted  a  pony  and  that  Is  why  you  must  send  us  your  name  and  address  at  once  If  yon  want  us  to  send  you  "BUTTERCUP"  and  her  dandy  outfit. 


We  Have  Given  Away  233  Ponies 


Here  are  the  Names  of  30  of  our  223  Lucky  Pony  Winners 

"Bob,"  John  B.  Corn,  Jr.,  Pulaski  Co.,  Arkansas.  "Peter,"  Charley  Mahoney,  Chippewa  Co.,  Michigan. 

"Sweetheart,"  Lillias  B.  T.  Howe,  Nevada  Co.,  California.      "Star,"  Clarance  Grover,  Trail  Co.,  Minnesota. 
"Pippin,"  Doris  Navarette,  Fairfield  Co..  Connecticut.  "Mac,"  Ruth  Mead.  Saline  Co.,  Missouri. 

"Reggie,"  Clifford  Smith,  Yellowstone  Co.,  Montana. 
"Bumps,"  Barton  Lewis,  Dawes  Co.,  Nebraska. 
•'Busy,"  John  H.  Albrecht,  Jr.,  Camden  Co.,  New  Jersey. 
"Sultan,"  Donald  M.  Robinson,  Saratoga  Co.,  New  York. 


"Pal,"  Julia  Federer,  Champaign  Co.,  Illinois. 
"Heinle,"  Clarance  Niemoeller,  Bartholomew  Co,  Indiana* 
"Justin,"  Norma  Thorsen,  Palo  Alto  Co.,  Iowa. 
"Jerry,"  Cleta  Johnson,  Douglas  Co.,  Kansas. 
"Keno,"  Vanessa  Lykins,  Bourbon  Co.,  Kentucky. 
"Merry,"  Isabelle  Whitecraft,  Baltimore  Co..  Maryland. 
"Clipper,"  Adelaide  J.  Stever,  Bristol  Co.,  Massachusetts* 


"Sliver-Tips,"  Georgia  Lee  Barringer,  Stanley  Co.,  N.  Car. 
"Paddy,"  Grace  McGogy,  Mcintosh  Co.,  N.  Dakota. 
t'Flo,'?  Loyd  Thomas,  Allen  Co.,  Ohio. 


Peaches,"  Alicia  M.  Davenport,  Klamath  Co.,  Oregon. 
"Dapple,"  Ernest  L.  Heckert,  York  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 
"Irene,"  Colgate  M.  Searle,  Kent  Co.,  Rhode  Island. 
"Cupid,"  Edna  Evans,  Moody  Co.,  So.  Dakota. 
"Lady,"  Marion  Jones,  Franklin  Co.,  Tennessee. 
"Zip,"  Ella  L.  Fullam,  Randoph  Co.,  Vermont. 
"Lulu,"  Louise  Damron,  Benford  Co.,  Virginia. 
"Scotty,"  Catherine  Rohrbeck,  Pacifio  Co.,  Washington. 
"Princess,"  Geneva  Holt,  Nicholas  Co.,  W.  Virginia. 
"Polly,"  Alfred  Hokenstad,  Dane  Co.,  Wisconsin. 


Notice  we  print  the  names  of  30  of  our  233  I.ucky  Pony  Winners.  Wc  would  gladly  print  the  whole  233  names  if  we  had  room  for  them  here,  but  we  will  send  them  to  you  just  aa 
soon  as  we  here  from  you.  Possibly  some  of  these  happy  children  live  in  your  county  or  a  county  near  you  and,  if  so,  you  probably  know  them  because  our  Lucky  Pony  Winners  are  the  best 
known  children  in  their  neighborhoods.  However,  it  dosen't  make  any  difference  where  you  live;  if  you  send  us  your  name  and  are  the  lucky  child  to  get  "Buttercup"  she  and  her  whole  outfit 
will  be  shipped  without  one  cent  of  cost  to  you.    If  you  send  us  your  name  the  day  you  read  this,  we  will  send  you  1000  votes  for  ''Buttercup"  and  a  big  surprise  that  will  double  your  ohanooa 

of  getting  a  Shetland  Pony. 


Every  Club  Member  Gets  a  Prize 

Kv<:ry  single  child  who  sends  us  his  name  and  Joins 
our  Pony  Club  will  receive  a  handsome  prize  of  his 
own  choosing.  Besides  the  Pony  Outfit  (and  the 
Big  Surprise  wo  have  for  you)  wo  will  give  Bicycles, 
Diamond  Kings,  Sewing  Machines,  Rifles,  Cameras, 
Cold  Watches,  Flashlights  and  many  other  wonder- 
ful reward!  that  you  never  could  get  until  now.  Of 
course,  "Buttercup"  and  her  dandy  Outfit  is  the  best 
prize  of  all  arid  you  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
|et  bet  as  any  other  boy  or  girl  if  you  send  us  your 
name  now. 

Address  all  Letters  To 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  PONY  CLUB 


544  WEBB  BLDQ., 


IT.  PAUL,  MUM. 


CUT  OUT  THIS  PONY  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


The  Farmer's  Wife  Pony  Club:- 

544  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  mo  pictures  of  "Buttercup"  and 
names  of  the  233  ponies  you  have  given  away,  and 
al  o  tell  me  how  to  take  care  of  Shetland  Ponies. 
I  have  no  pony  and  want  to  Join  the  Pony  Club 
and  get  "Buttercup"  for  my  own. 

NAME  


P.  O.. 


IN  THE  SADDLE 


R.  F.  D  


-STATE  


Send  Your  Name  Today. 

Our  ponies  are  given  away  so  quickly  that  you  will 
be  more  Bure  of  getting  this  one  if  you  sit  right  down 
now  and  send  us  this  ooupon  with  your  naino  and 
address  or  send  it  in  a  letter  (either  way  will  be  all 
right).  The  work  wo  roquiro  you  to  do  to  be  a  full 
fledged  Pony  Club  Member,  eligible  to  get  "Butter- 
cup" is  so  easy  that  any  child  who  could  drivo  a 
pony  can  do  it.  Wo  shall  write  you  promptly  Just, 
as  soon  as  wo  hear  from  youi 

Address  All  Letters  To 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  PONY  CLUft 

$44  WEBB  BLDG..  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 

Omaha,  October  17,  1914 

Number  723 

Amazing  Prices  on 
STEEL  Shingles 


A  lifetime  bargain  on  Edwards  Steel 
Shingles  to  a  limited  number— a  sensa- 
tional opportunity  to  those  who  write  at 
once.  You  can  buy  the  patented  genuine 
Edwards  Rco  Steel  Shingles— that  won't 
rot.  rust,  crack,  burn  or  leak  — for  the 
same  price  as  good  wood  shingles. 

Wood  Shingles  Out  of  Date 

Wood  Shingles  nro  no  loncer  ropuliir  since 
Edwards  Intorlnrkiiit;  Stool  Shingles  have  proven 
to  l>e  the  liest.  in  all  kinds  of  tests.     >'■    '  1  ■-».<■  0 
successful  lurmcrs  now  use  Edwards  Steel  Shingles. 

Easy  to  Lay— Saves  Time 

Come  in  l>ig  clusters  ready  to  put  on.  A  few  nails, 
hummer  and  a  little  time  — 10  times  faster  and  10 
t  imes  easier  than  putting  on  wood  shingles,  one  at  a 
time.  Edwards  Shingles  are  rust  and  leuk  proof. 

$10,000  Guarantee  Bond 

Got  n  copy  of  our  $10,000  gunrantce  bond  protecting 
all  Ed wards  Reo  Stool  Shingle  Knofs  against  danger- 
ous lightning.  We  believe  in  protecting  our  customers. 

How  We  Figure  Prices 

Wo  sell  our  Steel  Shingles  at  nctuul  factory  cost 
plus  asmall  profit— our  large  business  permits  this. 
You  get  the  jobber's  profit,  dealer's  profit  nnd  sales- 
man's profit,  as  we  sell  direct  to  jou  und  we  pay 
the  freight. 

Write  Before  We  Are  Oversold 

This  unusual  offer  on't  last  long.  So  write  for 
prices  and  Catalog  10i.8  today — give  us  dimensions 
of  your  roof  if  possible.  We  manufacture  all  kinds 
of  steel  roofs  for  buildings,  Btecl  garages,  etc. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 
1048-1098  Lock  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MADE 


EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL 

A  Duplex  Mill  requires  25$  less 
power  and  will  do  twice  as  much  work 
as  any  other  mill  of  equal  size.  Grinds 
ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  oats,  wheat,  kaf- 
fir  corn,  cotton  seed,  corn  in  shucks, 
sheaf  oats  or  any  kiud  of  grain.  There 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed  and  com- 
plete grinding  equals  the 


Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 

Easily  operated.  Never  chokes. 
7  sizes.    Fully  guaranteed. 
Any  power.    Especially  ad. 
apted  for  gasoline  eugln 


Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  6ox3l2  Springfield,  Ohio 


FREE  CATALOG. 


SANITATION 

would  have  saved  a  great  many 
of  the  7,420,912  hogs  valued 
at  $59,455,700.00  lost  in 
United  States  during  1913  from 

HOG  CHOLERA 

You  can  make  your  hog 
pens  sanitary  if  you  use 

KRESO  DIP  No.  1 

The  Standardized,  Reliable 
Dip  and  Disinfectant. 


We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on  the 
treatment  of  mange,  eczema  or  pitch 
mange,  arthritis,  sore  mouth,  etc. 

We  "vill  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  build  a  hog  wallow,  which  will 
keep  hogs  clean  and  healthy. 

We  will  send  you  free  a  booklet  on 
how  to  keep  your  hogs  free  from  lice  and 
parasites  and  disease. 

Write  for  them — they  are  free. 


KRESO  DIP  No.  1  has  been  used  at 
the  large  state  fairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  last  ten  years  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease.  It  has  done 
it,  and  KRESO  DIP  No.  1  will  do  the 
same  for  you  on  the  farm. 

KKKSO  DIP  No.  1  lg  Easy  to  Use-EeU- 
;tl>le—  For  Hale  by  All  DrujriciHts— 
Elf(;<:tivo--Not  Expensive. 


PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Dep't  Animal  Industry.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


Political  Reasons 

Enter  the  nurse. 

"Please,  'm,'  will  you  come  in  and 
speak  to  Master  Willie?  He  won't 
let  me  bathe  him.  He  says  he's  a 
socialist." 

Proper  Punishment 

The  Minister — For  shame,  my  boy! 
What  have  those  poor  litlte  fish  done 
to  be  imprisoned  upon  the  day  of 

rest? 

Tommy — Tha-that's  what  they  got 
for — for  chasing  worms  on  a  Sunday, 
sir. 

Strange  Growth 

"Pa,  what's  a  feebly?" 
"There    isn't    any    such  thing, 
Harold." 

"Yes,  there  is.  It  says  in  this 
book  that  the  young  man  had  a  fee- 
bly growing  down  on  his  cheek." 

Willie's  Conie-Down 

Little  Willie,  after  flattening  his 
nose  against  the  outside  of  the  bak- 
er's window  for  about  half  an  hour, 
at  last  entered  with  his  mind  evi- 
dently made  up. 

"I  want  to  know,"  he  said  in  a  de- 
termined yet  hopeful  voice,  "how 
much  those  wedding  cakes  are?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  enterprising 
proprietor,  "I  have  them  at  all  prices. 
Tell  your  mother  that  I  can  do  her 
a  beauty  for  $20.  The  cheapest  is 
$10." 

"Ah,  well,"  he  murmured,  in  a  re- 
signed voice,  "let  me  have  one  of 
those  1-cent  gingerbread  rabbits." 

Unappreciated 
Katherine's  uncle  had  come  to  pay 


a  visit,  says  the  Delineator.  After 
the  first  greetings  were  over  and  he 
was  comfortably  seated  with  little 
Katherine  on  his  knee,  he  asked,  as 
uncles  often  do,  if  she  were  "a  good 
little  girl?" 

"Vcs,  hut  nobody  knows  it,"  was 
Katherine's  prompt  reply. 

Practical  Piety 

One  day  two  little  girls  were  hur- 
rying to  school  and  were  afraid  they 
would  be  tardy.     One  little  girl  said: 

"Let's  kneel  right  down  and  pray 
that  we  won't  be  tardy." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  other,  "let's 
hike  on  to  school  and  pray  while 
we're  hikin'." 

Then  the  Fight  Began 
So  far  as  height  and  weight  are 
concerned,  Tommy  and  Willie  were 
much  of  a  muchness,  and  both  the 
lads  were  born  and  inveterate 
fighters.  The  other  day  the  follow- 
ing conversation  took  place  between 
them ;  it  followed  hard  on  the  heels 
of  a  heated  argument  concerning  a 
certain  missing  marble: 

"Aw,"  said  Willie,,  tauntingly, 
"you're  afraid  to  fight,  that's  wot  it 
is." 

"Naw,  I  ain't,"  reiterated  Tommy, 
"but  if  I  fight  my  ma'll  find  it  out 
and  lick  me." 

"How'll  she  find  out,  eh?" 

"How'll  she  find  out?"  snapped 
Tommy.  "By  seein'  the  doctor  goin' 
t'  your  house!" 

"Why?" 

"Because  I'm  goin'  to  git  drunk- 
er'n  a  b'iled  owl  and  raise  all  man- 
ner o'  trouble!" — Judge. 


DireTt  Sunlight 
Means  More  Hod 
^Profits  for  You. 


without  sunshine, 
dows  can't  give  It.  Youngl 
pigs  must  not  be  expos- 
ed to  cold.  You  need , 
sunshine  direct  ^ 
on  floor  of  the 
pens.  _y^2*!5SL 

CHIEF  Sunshine 

"  i^HouseWii 


ISolve  the  problem 
land  lncrense  vour 
I  hog  profits.  fcn- 
I  dorsed  by  prat- 
I  tlcal  farmers 
land  lead- 
ling  form 
I  papers.  4 
I  Only  win 
I  dow  of  Its 
I  kind. 
■  Cost 

j  little,  worth 


much.  1 
Keeps! 

pies  healthy,  I 
pens  sanitary  1 
and  reduces! 
your  feed  bill. 


Bright  and  Breezy 


Considerate 

"Come  out  west,  old  boy,  and  visit 
me  on  my  farm,"  wrote  the  enthusi- 
astic Kansas  man;  "breathe  the  fresh 
air,  eat  young  onions  and  get  close 
to  nature's  heart." 

"That  sounds  alluring,"  wrote  the 
jaded  easterner,  "but  do  you  think 
nature  would  let  me  get  close  to  her 
after  eating  young  onions?" 

Cause  for  Pride 
"What  has  Lem  Swasher  ever  done 
to  entile  him   to   loaf  and  put  on 
airs?" 

"Nothin'  on  his  own  account,"  re- 
plied Farmer  Corntossel.  "As  near 
as  I  can.  make  out,  it's  ancestry  that 
makes  Lem  so  kind  o'  haughty." 

"Has  he  distinguished  ancestors?" 

"Not  exactly  on  his  own  account, 
hut  he  owns  a  pup  whose  grand- 
father took  a  prize  at  a  dog  show." 

Like  for  Like 

He  came  in,  laid  down  some  sus- 
picious-looking bills  with  a  genuine 
dollar  bill  on  top,  and  said: 

"I  want  to  pay  for  that  barrel  of 
apples  I  got." 

"Can't  take  this  money,"  said  the 
dealer.  , 

"Why  not?" 

"Most  of  it  isn't  good." 

"The  top  layer's  good,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  that's  the  way  it  was  with 
the  apples." 

Mislaid 

A  trial  look  place  recently  in 
Texas  before  a  negro  jury.  The 
twelve  );entlenieu  of  color  were  told 


by  the  judge  to  retire  and  "find  a 
verdict." 

They  departed  for  the  jury  room. 
Then  began  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  drawers,  the  slamming  of  doors 
and  other  sounds  of  unusual  commo- 
tion. Everyone  wondered  what  the 
trouble  was.  At  last  the  jury  came 
back  into  the  court,  and  the  foreman 
arose  and  said: 

"We  hab  looked  everywhar — in 
the  drawers,  and  behind  the  do',  an' 
can't  find  no  verdic'.  It  warn't  in 
de  room." — National  Monthly. 

No  Place  for  Women 
"Well,"  remarked  the  proprietor 
of  the  Junkville  general  store,  as  he 
closed  the  cash  drawer  and  resumed 
his  place  behind  the  stove,  "the 
women  want  to  vote  at  the  polls  to- 
morrow." 

The  moralist  twisted  a  plug  of 
black  tobacco  between  his  molars 
and  proceeded  to  chew  himself  into 
a  logical  frame  of  mind  before  re- 
plying: 

"Cain't  say  I  approve.  'Tain't 
respectable.  Whut's  the  world 
comin'  to,  anyway?  Women  at  the 
polls!  'Twon't  be  fittin'  place  for  a 
woman." 

Harmless  Maniacs 

"The  rich  young  men"  are  getting 
tired  of  automobiles." 

"Yes,  they  seem  to  be." 

"Tliey  want  airships  now." 

"Well,  thank  goodness  when  they 
are  seized  with  the  speed  mania  up 
in  the  boundless  blue  they  won't  run 
over  anything  more  important  than 
a  buzzard  or  a  crow." 


Easily  Installed  In  Any  Hog 
House  New  or  Old 

Shingle  over  flashing,  top  and  sides  and 
Mob  Is  dune.  Three  big  features:  1 — Perfo* 
Irated  trough  lets  water  run  off,  prevents) 
llcalilnsf.2— Galvanized  screen  protects  glass. 

J— Coppor  clips  hold  glass  without  putty. 
[The  only  modern,  scientifically  correct! 

hog  bouse  windows  on  the  market. 

"ClUEF"  Cupolas 

Keep  fresh  air  In  hog  houses,  barns 

land  other  buildings.    Rain,  snow  and 
jblrd  proof.  Galvanized  steel,  last  Ma- 
li mo. 

.Chief  Silo  Roofs 

The  best,  strongest.longest 
lasting,  most  improved  ■ 
roof  on  the  market.  Made  of  heavy  | 
galvanized  steel,  self-supporting, 
no  rafters  or  beams  necessary. 
Made  In  sections  that  Interlock. 
Easy  to  install. 

SHRA'JGCR  &  JOHNSON  CO. 
ZOO  Walnut  St..  Atlantic.  Iowa 


Make  Your  Lame  Horse 
Sound,  Like  This 

You  Can  Do  It  While  He  Works. 

We  want  to  show  you  that  there  isn't 
any  affection  that  causes  lameness  In  horses 
that  can't  be  cured,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing.  We  want  to  send  you  our  in- 
structive book,  "Horse  Sense"  No.  3. 


It  describes  all.  And  with  the  book  we 
want  to  send  you  an  expert's  diagnosis  of 
your  horse's  lameness.  All  this  is  absolutely 
free.  Simply  mark  the  spot  where  swelling 
or  lameness  occurs  on  picture  of  horse,  clip 
out  and  send  to  us  telling  how  it  affects 
the  gait,  how  long  animal  has  been  lame 
and  its  age. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  Mack's  $1,000 
Spavin  Remedy  to  cure  Spavin,  Bone  or 
Bog  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone, 
'ihoroughpin,  Sprung  Knee,  Shoe  Boil, 
Wind  PurT,  Weak,  Sprained  and  Ruptured 
Tendons,  Sweeny,  Shoulder  or  Hip  Lame- 
ness and  every  form  of  lameness  affecting 
the  horse.  We  have  deposited  One  Thousand 
Dollars  in  the  bank  to  back  up  our  guaran- 
tee. Cures  while  he  works.  No  scars,  no 
blemish,  no  loss  of  hnir. 

Your  druggist  will  furnish  you  with 
Mack's  $1,000  Spavin  Remedy.  If  he 
hasn't  It  in  stock,  write  us. 

Price  $5  per  bottle,  and  worth  it.  Address 
tMcKallor  Drug  Co.,  Binghaiuton.  IT.  T. 


A  VALUABLE 
BOOR  FREE 


It  tells  of  oxpeMment* 

In  feeding  live  etont:  both 
ground  and  unground  grain, 
alfalfa  and  kafflr  oorn- 
also  shows  how  26%  can 
bo  saved  — shows  values  of 
difforont  foods  —  telle 
about  balanced  rations  — 
describee  ' ' 


STOVER 

AND  IDEAL 
FEED  MILLS 


To  gst  It  simply  write  —  . 
Send  m»  your  too*  Live 
STOCK  Ml)  GROUND  ftCO. 


STOVER  MFG.CO. 

312  IDEAL  AVENUE   •   •   -    FREEPORT,  ILL. 
SAMSON  WIND  MILLS—ALFALFA  GRINDERS 
PUMP  JACKS— ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
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What  is  the  Matter  With  Our  Rural  Schools? 

II.  Home,  Church  and  School  Must  Co-operate  to  Keep  Our  People  Contented  in  the  Country 


O  ONE  doubts  that  there  is  a  farm 

N problem — a  problem  that  stands 
out  as  predominant  above  all  oth- 
ers and  continually  becomes  more 
and  more  evident. 

This  problem  is  not,  as  it  is 
often  asserted,  the  task  of  increas- 
ing or  perpetuating  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  for 
this  is  being  done  from  year  to  year  by  modern 
scientific  methods.  In  fact,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  our  soil  becoming  worn  out.  These  black 
prairie  lands  will  probably  be  growing  abundant 
crops  of  wheat  and  corn  for  generations  to 
come.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  improving  the 
kind  and  quality  of  farm  crops  and  animals,  for 
this,  too,  has  been  accomplished  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  and  will  be  further  accomplished  as 
time  goes  on.  So  much  attention  is  given  to 
this  that  every  state  has  its  fair,  many  counties 
their  corn-growing  contests,  and  even  small 
towns  their  harvest  home  festivals. 

And  what  a  splendid  thing  it  is  to  carry 
home  the  blue  ribbon,  whether  won  in  the  local 
contest  on  the  ten  best  ears  of  corn  or  at  the 
state  "meet"  on  the  Red  Polled  heifer.  These 
things  a.e  all  right,  and  the  farmer  who  falls  in 
line  with  them  catches  the  progressive  spirit  and 
•becomes  a  useful  man  to  his  community. 

Again,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  increasing  the 
business  efficiency  of  the  modern  farmer,  for 
he  is  no  longer  easily  "fleeced"  by  the  lightning- 
rod  agent,  or  caught  through  some  mining  stock 
swindle.  The  integrity  and  industry  of  farm- 
ers as  a  class  cannot  be  questioned.  And  a  lit- 
tle confidential  talk  with  the  cashier  will  con- 
vince Doubting  Thomas  that  the  farmer  is  the 
man  upon  whom  the  banker  is  staking  his 
money. 

Finally,  it  is  not  the  problem  of  making 
country  life  easy  and  comfortable,  though  this 
is  in  a  measure  very  desirable.  A  glance  at  the 
improvement  in  farm  machinery  and  the 
changes  in  the  home  and  social  life  furnishes 
evidence  that  the  country  life  is  no  longer  the 
lonely  and  monotonous  existence  it  was  once 
thought  to  be.  No,  none  of  these  things" is  the 
real  farm  problem;  they  are  but  constituent 
parts  of  it. 

From  Country  to  City 

Miss  Mabel  Carney,  in  her  excellent  book, 
"Country  Life  and  the  Country  School,"  says 
"The  most  serious  condition  of  present  country 
life  is  the  silent  but  startling  migration  of  the 
rural  population  to  towns  and  cities."  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  impresses  one  with  the  truth 
of  Miss  Carney's  statement.  The  ambitious 
country  boy  is  attracted  by  the  city.  It  seems 
to  offer  a  larger  field  of  opportunity.  So  he 
says  goodbye  to  the  old  home,  forgetful  and  neg- 
lectful of  the  opportunities  around  it. 

Now  this  inflowing  of  young  and  vigorous 
strength  toward  the  cities  has  had  its  damaging 
effect  upon  rural  life.  But  migration  to  towns 
and  cities  no  longer  means  the  occasional  shift- 
ing of  a  few  of  the  younger  people.  It  includes 
the  uprooting  and  withdrawal  of  whole  families, 


By  Ben  F.  Robinson 

many  of  whom  represent  the  highest  standards 
of  the  country  community. 

As  a  result  leadership  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  country  and  country  life  has  lost  pres- 
tige in  more  ways  than  one.  The  farm  has  pro- 
duced many  good  men,  but  more  of  them  should 
stay  where  they  were  produced.  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  the  children  born  upon  farms 
should  stay  there.  In  this  age  of  specialization 
all  children  naturally  inclined  to  trades  or  pro- 
fessions should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  learn 
them,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  farming  is  in- 
deed a  profession  and  one  well  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  highest  types  of- manhood. 

This  exodus  to  the  city  must  stop.  It  has 
gone  far  enough.  The  farm  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  national  prosperity.  In  spite  of  worthy 
politicians  it  matters  little  whether  the  presi- 
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dent  we  elect  in  1916  is  a  democrat  or  repub- 
lican, but  it  is  important  that  we  have  sufficient 
sunshine  and  rain  to  develop  the  wonderful 
crops  of  corn  and  alfalfa  that  spread  in  vast 
acres  over  our  hills  and  fertile  valleys. 

Thirty-five  per  cent  of  our  entire  population 
gain  a  living  directly  from  the  soil,  and  the  re- 
maining number  are  indirectly  dependent  on  it; 
consequently,  whatever  affects  the  country  is  of 
general  concern.  The  real  problem,  then,  is  to 
maintain  a  standard  people  upon  our  farms. 
Life  Must  Be  Satisfying 

This  is  the  most  perplexing  problem  of  our 
present  rural  life.  Its  solution  will  be  accom- 
plished only  when  country  life  is  made  fully  and 
permanently  satisfying.  Partial  satisfaction — 
even  financial  prosperity — is  not  enough,  for 
the  wealthiest  agricultural  states  show  a  greater 
decrease  in  number  and  quality  of  their  rural 
population  than  do  the  poorer  sections. 

A  noticeable  aspect  of  this  shifting  of  farm- 
ers is  the  rapid  growth  of  tenantry  and  land- 
lordism. Taking  the  country  over,  two-fifths 
of  the  farms  are  run  by  tenants.  Neglected 
farm  buildings,  deserted  churches  and  poor 
schools  are  some  of  the  evils  of  this  system.  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  this  at  length;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  no  satisfying  rural  condi- 
tion was  ever  built  upon  a  system  of  tenantry 
and  landlordism.  That  the  land  be  tilled  by 
those  who  own  and  cherish  it  is  the  cornerstone 
of  every  successful  rural  social  order.  There- 
fore, it  is  plain  that  solving  the  farm  problem 
means  keeping  the  land  owners  in  the  country. 
To  do  this  we  must  make  country  life  just  as 
attractive  as  that  of  the  town  or  city. 

There  are  three  prominent  factors  in  deter- 
mining whether  country  life  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory, namely,  the  home,  the  church  and  the 
school.  We  mention  these  three,  for  as  a  rule 
all  social  activities  radiate  from  them  as  sources. 

Were  1  questioned  concerning  the  matter  1 
should  without  hesitation  designate  the  first  as 
the  most  important  of  the  three.  The  home 
was  the  first  institution;  it  is  the  place  where 
privacy  from  public  life  may  be  had,  and  where 
perfect  fidelity  should  ever  be  present;  it  is  the 
factor  whose  memory  is  not  forgotten  and  from 
whose  influence  a  child  cannot  escape,  whether 
good  or  bad. 

Children's  Rights  at  Home 

The  farm  home  should  be  a  clean,  beautiful 
and  attractive  place,  with  flowers,  books  and 
music — a  place  where  the  boy  and  girl  can  rest 
when  the  day's  work  is  done.  Music,  books 
and  magazines  are  so  cheap  nowadays  that  no 
home  need  be  without  them;  they  do  wonders 
in  keeping  young  folks  at  home.  Why  not  have 
good  walks,  a  blue  grass  lawn  and  a  flower 
garden?  Someone  says,  "I  haven't  time.  I  am 
busy  milking  cows,  feeding  pigs  and  fightinp 
mites."  Well,  these  things  are  all  right.  They 
go  along  with  farm  life,  but  they  must  not  be 
carried  on  to  the  exclusion  of  other  more  impor- 
tant things,  else  some  day  there  may  come  cause 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  SEVENTEEN.  ) 
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Opportunity  in   Irrigated  Land  Industry 

Prosperity  Brought  to  One  Community  by  Development  of  Its  Resources  May  Be  Duplicated  Elsewhere 


true  the 


HE  importance  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry to  the  United  States  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  our  people, 
especially  the  sugar-producing 
ability  of  certain  districts  in  the 
central  and  western  states.  It  is 
sugar-producing  ability  of  this 
western  territory  has  not  yet  been  more 
than  touched  upon  in  the  present  development, 
but  it  has  been  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
possibilities  of  these  western  irrigated  districts 
and  such  other  available  territory  as  may  be 
brought  under  this  same  means  of  cultivation. 

The  beet  sugar  industry,  both  from  a  gen- 
eral and  local  point  of  view,  means  much  to  our 
western  states  in  their  business  development. 
It  means  much  to  our  entire  people  and  country 
in  the  building  up  of  an  agricultural 
industry  to  supply  an  article  of  food 
in  general  demand.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  require  five  more  factor- 
ies each  year  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  sugar  in  this 
country.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
all  the  sugar  now  used  in  the  United 
States  is  imported,  leaving  only  one- 
fourth  of  our  sugar  supply  of  home 
manufacture.  This  would  plainly 
indicate  that  our  facilities  for  sugar 
development  should  be  increased  to 
cover  this  three-fourths  shortage  in 
supply. 

War  Cuts  Off  European  Supply 
Moreover,  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  urgent  importance  that  thare 
should  be  a  great  increase  in  sugar 
production  in  this  country.  The 
European  war  has  cut  off  from  the 
United  States  the  possibility  of  im- 
porting enough  sugar  to  meet  our 
needs.  If  we  want  sugar  to  use  we 
must  raise  and  manufacture  it  our- 
selves. Not  only  this  year,  but  for 
several  years  to  follow,  there  will  be 
a  greatly  decreased  crop  of  sugar 
beets  in  the  European  countries,  if 
any  at  all,  as  the  manufactories  and 
beet  crops  are  being  destroyed,  and 
it  will  be  years  before  they  will  be 
restored  and  the  sugar  industry  in. 
the  old  countries  back  on  its  former 
basis.  The  greatest  economic  loss 
caused  by  the  war  is  in  men,  and 
there  will  not  be  enough  left  to  carry 
on  any  industry  as  it  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  past  for  at  least  a  gen- 
eration to  come. 

We  believe  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  of  the  farmers  and 
business  men  of  the  central  western  states  at 
the  present  time  is  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Last  spring,  on 
account  of  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  sugar, 
it  was  feared  that  we  would  be  swamped  by 
huge  importations  of  this  staple  and  the  home 
product  be  unable  to  meet  the  competition.  As 
a  result  of  this  anticipation  the  price  on  sugar 
beets  per  ton  was  reduced  50  cents.  This  dan- 
ger being  removed,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
sugar  companies  has  announced  that,  although 
they  contracted  for  the  beets  from  the  farmers 
at  $5.25  per  ton,  they  will  pay  $5.75.  This  is, 
of  course,  an  average  price,  as  the  scale  of  pay- 
ment is  a  sliding  one,  being  fixed  by  the  sugar 
content  of  the  beets,  but  it  is  estimated  that  this 
is  about  the  price  that  will  be  paid  under  this 
present  arrangement.  It  is  believed  that  the 
other  companies  will  follow  the  example  of  this 
first  company  and  pay  the  higher  price  for  the 
raw  material,  thus  stimulating  the  production. 
Sugar  licet  liaising 
A  large  percentage  of  the  beet  sugar  raised 
and  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  raise. 1 
and  manuactnred  in  Colorado  and  western  Ne- 
braska, as  this  is  a  crop  that  is  raised  under 
(4) 


irrigation,  and  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
sunshine.  A  description  of  the  huge  beet  sugar 
plant  located  at  Scott's  Bluff,  Neb.,  will  perhaps, 
give  our  readers  an  insight  into  the  general 
proposition  of  sugar  beet  raising  and  the  subse- 
quent conversion  of  the  beets  into  the  finished 
product. 

Scott's  Bluff  is  located  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  North  Platte  river.  In  1910  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  company  built  a  factory  there  at 
a  cost  of  $1,600,000.  It  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  country 
and  has  a  capacity  of  1,700  tons  a  day,  with  an 
ave  rage  season's  run  of  125  days.  There  are 
500  persons  employed  during  the  operating 
season,  including  those  employed  at  the  twenty- 
two  receiving  stations,  where  beets  are  delivered 


Peed  Lots,  Where  1,800  Head  of   Cattle    Consume   the  By-product 


One  of  the  Big  Beet  Fields 

at  nearby  railroad  points  for  shipment.  This 
company  paid  out  at  this  plant  during  last 
season  $270,000  for  employes'  salaries  and 
$1,221,738  for  beets.  There  were  216,353  tons 
of  beets  manufactured  into  sugar. 

The  factory  runs  continuously,  day  and 
night,  after  starting,  until  the  supply  of  beets  is 
worked  up.  There  were  506,656  bags  of  sugar 
produced  last  year  of  100  pounds  each,  and  the 
yield  this  season  is  largely  in  excess  of  1913. 
In  1913  the  average  yield  was  11.35  tons  per 
acre,  reckoning  according  to  the  beets  received 
at  the  factory.  Twelve  tons  per  acre  is  ordi- 
narily considered  a  good  yield,  and  if  the  ex- 
penses of  growing  do  not  exceed  $35  per  acre 
there  is  left,  at  $5  per  ton,  a  profit  of  $2  5,  not 
to  mention  the  tops,  worth  25  cents  per  ton. 

On  good  lands  that  are  rich  in  plant  food  the 
weight  of  tops  is  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  topped  beets.  Accordingly,  a 
twelve-ton  yield  of  beets  would  produce  a  nine- 
ton  yield  of  tops  in  addition  thereto,  providing 
the  tops  are  taken  away  immediately  after  being 
cut  off  the  beets.  The  topped  beets,  and  also 
the  tops,  shrink  in  weight  if  left  lying  in  the 
field,  but,  of  course,  the  tops  will  suffer  a  much 


greater  shrinkage  than  the  beets,  as  they  con- 
tain a  much  higher  percentage  of  water. 

Variation  in  Sugar  Content 

The  sugar  content  of  beets  per  ton  varies 
greatly  with  varying  soil  and  weather  condi- 
tions. In  ordinary  years  it  is  estimated  to  be 
about  two  and  one-half  bags.  On  account  of 
particularly  favorable  weather  conditions  this 
year  it  will  no  doubt  be  much  higher  than  usual. 
The  yield  per  acre  varies  from  six  to  twenty 
tons,  according  to  quality  of  seed,  weather  in- 
fluences, cultivation,  etc.  The  highest  tonnage 
ever  produced  in  this  valley  was  a  fraction  over 
thirty-four  tons  per  acre,  the  average  yield  being 
twelve  tons. 

A  Russian  colony  located  near  the  factory 
in  the  vicinity  of  Scott's  Bluff  con- 
tract for  the  hand  work — thinning, 
hoeing,  pulling,  bunching  and  top- 
ping the  beets — at  a  price  of  $18  per 
acre.  This  leaves  only  machine  and 
horse  power  work  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  farmers,  such  as  preparation 
of  the  seed  bed,  planting,  cultivation, 
delivery  to  the  factory*  etc.  Thesr 
Russians  work  under  a  printed  con- 
tract, which  prescribes  payment  as 
follows:  '  Bunching  and  thinning, 
$6  per. acre;  second  hoeing,  $2  per 
acre;  third  hoeing,  $1  per  acre; 
pulling  and  topping,  $9  per  acre.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  contract  allows 
25  cents  per  ton  for  each  ton  in  ex- 
cess of  the  average,  twelve  tons  per 
acre. 

Work  is  Done  by  Russians 
The  Russian  labor  is  practically 
a  necessity  in  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  on  a  large  scale,  which  means 
growing  for  the  factory.  They  live 
in  little  colonies  by  themselves;  they 
own  their  own  homes,  small,  cheaply 
constructed  dwellings,  on  small  lots 
of  ground,  on  which  they  cultivate 
and  raise  a  large  share  of  the 
produce  that  is  needed  to  sustain 
them.  They  have  their  own  schools 
and  churches,  are  self-sustaining  and 
in  most  respects  are  an  independent, 
law-abiding  and  industrious  people. 
When  the  beet  sugar  season  does  not 
demand  their  attention  they  are  will- 
ing workers  at  any  line  of  labor  that 
the  community  offers. 

The  contracts  for  the  growing  of 
beets  are  made  in  February,  so  that 
the  business  season  can  be  lined  up 
for  the  work  anticipated.  This  gives 
both  grower  and  manufacturer  an  opportunity 
to  be  fully  fortified  for  the  activities  of  produc- 
tion and  manufacture.  The  securing  of  good 
seed  is  of  prime  importance,  and  is  usually 
supervised  by  the  factory  in  importing  large 
quantities.  Germany  and  Russia  have  been  the 
main  sources  of  seed  supply.  The  cost  is  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  uniformly  good  quality  of 
seed  is  obtained.  The  seed  question  is  impor- 
tant from  the  fact  that  there  are  but  few  sec- 
tions of  country  that  can  grow  a  good  quality 
of  seed.  The  biggest  problem  confronting 
growers  next  year  will  be  that  of  securing  good 
seed. 

The  planting  season  corresponds  with  that 
of  corn  planting,  and  as  soon  as  the  beets  are 
sufficiently  advanced  so  as  to  show  plainly  in 
the  rows  the  thinning  and  cultivation  is  com- 
menced. This,  with  hoeing,  is  kept  up  until 
four  cultivations  have  been  given  and  the  beets 
are  in  perfect  growing  order,  then  they  are  laid 
by,  and  the  beet  laborers  seek  work  in  the 
harvest  fields,  where  they  usually  are  engaged 
in  advance. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  carries  with  it  the 
manufacture  of  a  very  valuable  by-product,  beet 
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pulp,  a  refuse  in  the  manufacture  of  the  beets, 
but  which  may  be  used  very  profitably  in  the 
fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  beet  pulp 
in  1913  at  this  factory  provided  the  basis -of 
feed  for  4,500  cattle  and  15,000  sheep.  There 
is  ordinarily  added  to  this  alfalfa  hay  and  cotton 
seed  cake,  or  syrup,  which  makes  the  best  bal- 
anced ration  in  the  estimation  of  expert  feeders. 
The  usual  ration  per  day  per  steer  is  120  pounds 
of  beet  pulp,  15  pounds  of  hay  and  4  pounds  of 
syrup.  For  a  sheep,  15  pounds  of  pulp,  2 
pounds  of  alalfa  hay,  % -pound  of  syrup  or  2 
pounds  of  cottonseed  meal.  The  highest  gain 
recorded  was  four  pounds  per  head  per  day  on 
a  load  of  Galloway  steers.  The  usual  gain  was 
about  equal  to  the  average  corn-fed  cattle. 

The  beet  pulp  is  sold  to  stock  feeders  at 
50  cents  per  ton  during  the  first  thirty  days  that 
the  factory  is  in  operation,  and  7  5  cents  per  ton 
thereafter.  A  wide  range  of  experiments  has 
developed  that  this  pulp  has  a  feeding  value  of 
$1.75  per  ton.  The  beet  pulp  is  carried  out  by 
means  of  water  and  dumped    into   two  open 


silos,  each  104  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  by  500 
feet  long,  with  ten-foot  high  sloping  sides,  car- 
rying four-toot  bulkheads  on  top.  When  filled 
to  the  usual  depth  of  fifteen  feet  these  two  silos 
together  hold  about  25,000  tons  of  pulp.  The 
sugar  company  feeds  about  1,800  head  of  cattle 
and  about  10,000  head  of  sheep  each  year, 
which  consume  approximately  half  of  the  output 
of  pulp.  The  balance  is  sold  to  local  feeders  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  company. 

Unites  Agriculture  and  Manufacture 

The  extent  of  business  that  such  an  industry 
as  a  beet  sugar  factory  influences  for  any  com- 
munity within  a  shipping  radius  can  only  be  ap  - 
preciated after  a  visit  among  the  people  who 
Comprise  the  growers  and  patrons.  A  success- 
ful sugar  beet  district  means  irrigation.  It 
means  an  assurance  of  a  crop  every  year;  it 
means  a  specialty  business  to  a  degree.  The 
growing  of  sugar  beets  unites  agriculture  and 
manufacture.  Here  at  Scott's  Bluff,  in  this 
great,  rich  valley,  is  a  degree   of  agricultural 


activity  seldom  found  in  any  district  of  country. 
Everybody  seems  happy  and  contented.  Why 
not?  Look  at  the  producing  energy  of  its  peo- 
ple. Plowing,  cultivating,  raising  commercial 
and  feed  crops,  everybody  employed,  and  at  the 
pinnacle  of  business  prosperity  stands  this  great 
manufacturing  enterprise  that  directly  and  in- 
directly is  furnishing  remunerative  employment 
to  thousands  of  persons — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— who  under  ordinary  farming  conditions 
would  not  be  there. 

Contemplate  for  a  moment  what  a  successful 
producing  enterprise  like  this  is  worth  to  a  com- 
munity, making  it  possible  for  such  a  vast 
source  of  wealth  to  be  mined  from  the  soil, 
making  possible  the  great  live  stock  feeding  in- 
dustry that  it  has  built  up,  of  the  merchandising 
development  and  the  supply  of  increased  busi- 
ness industry  of  a  local  character  that  it  has 
called  into  activity.  A  beet  sugar  factory  solves 
the  question  of  business  prosperity  of  any  dis- 
trict of  country  having  good,  natural  agricul- 
tural resources. 


Sedalia  Scene  of  Successful  State  Fair 

Splendid  Mule  and  Saddle  Horse  Show,  but  Not  the  Pure-Bred  Cattle  Show  that  Would  Be  Expected 


ELD  at  Sedalia  September  29  to  Oc- 
tober 3,  the  Missouri  State  fair 
was  blessed  with  ideal  state 
fair  weather,  and  in  consequence 
there  was  a  record-breaking  at- 
tendance. The  roads  were  fine, 
a  necessity  these  days  in  getting 
the  largest  crowd  to  any  gathering  of  this  kind 
on  account  of  the  thousands  of  farmers  and 
others  using  their  automobiles  as  a  means  of 
transportation. 

One  entering  these  grounds  from  any  en- 
trance is  pleased  with  what  he  sees.  The  build- 
ings are  substantial,  up-to-date  and  well  taken 
care  of.  The  grounds  are  well  drained  and  are 
kept  clean.  The  exhibits,  while  not  as  numer- 
ous as  at  some  other  state  fairs,  are  of  good 
quality  and  show  that  Missouri  is  taking  the 
rank  it  should  in  producing  good  live  stock  of 
all  kinds  and  in  growing  the  different  grains 
and  grasses  adapted  to  the  different  localities. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  railway  lines  are  not 
more  numerous  running  into  Sedalia,  so  that 
patrons  visiting  this  show  might  go  and  come 
with  more  speed  and  with  less  expense.  This 
is  especially  true  because  of  the  lack  of  hotel 
and  rooming  house  facilities  in  Sedalia.  Most 
visitors  to  a  state  fair  want  to  make  a  stay  of  at 
least  two  days,  making  it  necessary  to  spend  at 
least  one  night  in  the  city.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  Sedalia  to  take  care  of  a  crowd 
that  should  be  in  attendance  at  the  annual  Mis- 
souri show. 

From  observations  it  appealed  to  us  that 
there  was  not  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
officials'  of  the  city  of  Sedalia  with  the  state 
fair  people  that  there  should  be.  On  Wednes- 
day one  of  the  big  traveling  circuses  was  given 
license  to  show  in  Sedalia,  giving  the  usual  two 
performances,  this,  of  course,  materially  reduc- 
ing the  attendance  at  the  fair  both  afternoon 
and  evening.  It  appeals  to  us  that  any  city  at 
which  a  state  fair  is  located  should  lend  every 
assistance  to  make  the  fair  a  success  and  not  be 
a  party  to  helping  reduce  the  total  attendance. 

Politics  Hinder  State  Fair 
Some  state  fairs  are  handicapped  in  their 
efforts  by  too  much  state  fair  politics.  The 
Missouri  State  fair  is  handicapped  by  too  much 
party  politics.  By  statutory  provision  the  gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  appoints  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which  board  is  directly  in  charge 
of  the  state  fair,  selecting  its  officials,  employ- 
ing all  help,  etc.  The  present  secretary,  John 
T.  Stinson,  has  filled  this  position  for  the  last 
seven  years  and  has  been  an  efficient  and  un- 
tiring worker  in  building  up  the  state  fair  in 
Missouri.    We  are  reliably  informed  that  the 


governor  of  Missouri  has  a  brother  who  it  seems 
has  not  as  good  a  paying  job  as  the  secretary  of 
the  state  fair,  and  that  the  governor  recently 
made  it  known  to  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  that  he  wanted  his  brother 
to  have  this  position;  they  were  probably  also 
told  that  if  he  did  not  get  this  position  some 
new  faces  would  be  seen  on  the  board  (the  terms 
of  six  members  expiring  each  year).  Anyway, 
Mr.  Stinson  was  given  to  understand  that  with 
the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  his  services 
would  no  longer  be  desired. 

In  looking  over  the  names  of  the  men  who 
comprise  this  board  we  are  very  much  surprised 
that  they  should  meekly  submit  to  such  an  edict 
of  the  governor.  We  understand  that  a  few  of 
them  did  stand  out,  but  the  majority  submitted. 
Men  who  have  had  to  do  with  state  fair  matters 
know  full  well  what  it  means  to  put  a  man  in 
charge  of  a  state  fair  who  is  not  acquainted  at 
all  with  state  fair  business  and  not  in  touch 
with  the  live  stock  interests.  If  the  Missouri 
State  fair  is  made  to  suffer  on  this  a"Count,  the 
members  of  the  board  must  take  the  blame,  for 
by  statute  they  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  state 
fair  and  should  stand  out  and  run  it  as  they  see 
fit  regardless  of  the  dictation  of  the  governor 
or  any  other  man. 

There  is  maintained  on  the  Missouri  State 
fair  grounds  a  club  house,  used  by  the  members 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  themselves  and  their  friends  during 
the  state  fair  week.  This  club  house  is  main- 
tained at  state  expense.  During  the  recent 
state  fair  an  elaborate  dinner  was  given  to  the 
mayor  of  Kansas  City  on  the  day  of  his  visit  to 
the  state  fair.  We  believe  this  is  all  wrong, 
whether  it  is  done  in  Missouri  or  any  other 
state,  but  this  is  not  all.  The  member  or  his 
guest  are  not  only  dined,  but  they  are  wined  as 
well.  Do  the  taxpayers  of  Missouri  know  they 
are  footing  the  bills  for  dining  and  wining  the 
members  of  the  state  board  and  any  guests 
whom  they  may  see  fit  to  take  to  the  club  house? 

Horses  and  Mules 
As  in  all  other  state  fairs,  the  live  stock  show 
in  Missouri  is  a  very  prominent  part  of  the  fair. 
Missourians  have  no  cause  for  being  ashamed 
of  the  quality  of  their  live  stock.  What  they 
should  have  and  bring  to  the  fair  is  more  good 
live  stock  of  all  breeds.  Tn  two  classes  of  live 
stock  is  this  state  fair  different  from  all  others; 
this  is  in  the  show  of  saddle  horses  and  mules. 
Without  question,  Missouri  ranks  first  in  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  these  two  kinds  of 
stock.  The  show  of  both  of  them  was  certainly 
strong.  The  saddle  horse  judging  was  done  in 
the  live  stock  pavilion  in  the  evening  and  was 


attended  by  large  crowds  of  lovers  of  the  saddle 
horse. 

The  total  of  all  horses  was  194,  divided  as 
follows:  Light  horses,  122;  ponies,  32;  Per- 
cherons,  25;  Clydesdales,  8;  Belgians,  4;  French 
draft,  3.  It  will  be  seen,  as  noted  above,  that 
the  saddle  horse  show  is  the  big  show  in  this 
division. 

The  mules  were  shown  in  the  arena,  as  were 
the  horses  and  cattle,  but  it  was  noticeable  that 
where  a  class  of  mules  were  in  the  ring  the 
horses  and  cattle  out  at  the  same  time  were  neg- 
lected. The  farmers  of  Missouri  wanted  to  see 
the  mules  and  they  saw  them.  It  was  never 
before  our  privilege  to  see  such  splendid  mules 
as  were  brought  before  the  judges  in  this  show. 
Cattle  and  Hogs 

The  cattle  show  in  numbers  was  not  what  it 
should  be  by  any  means.  Missouri  produces 
some  fine  cattle,  but  we  believe  Missouri  farm- 
ers are  not  taking  hold  of  the  raising  of  pure- 
bred live  stock  to  the  extent  they  should.  There 
were  on  the  grounds  seventy  Herefords,  forty- 
eight  Shorthorns,  twenty-eight  Angus,  thirteen 
Galloways — a  total  of  159  in  the  beef  breeds. 
In  the  dairy  show  were  thirty-three  Jerseys  and 
ten  Holsteins.  In  addition  there  were  twenty- 
five  fat  steers,  making  a  grand  total  of  227 
cattle. 

The  hog  show  was  good,  in  most  breeds  the 
best  showing  ever  made  at  a  Missouri  state  fair. 
In  numbers  the  Duroc- Jerseys  led,  with  300: 
Poland-Chinas,  176;  Chester  Whites,  109: 
Hampshires,  45;  Berkshires,  56,  and  Yorkshires. 
26;  a  total  of  712. • 

In  the  hog  division  the  showing  of  Duroc- 
Jerseys  was  particularly  good.  Barring  the 
Widle  herd  from  Genoa,  Neb.,  and  the  Van 
Meter  herd  from  Illinois,  all  the  Durocs  wen- 
shown  by  Missouri  breeders.  The  judge  had  no 
trouble  in  finding  quality  in  all  classes.  The 
junior  yearling,  sow  shown  by  C.  L.  Taylor  oi 
Olean,  Mo.,  was  a  popular  grand  champion.  She 
was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  breed  and  woulc 
have  made  a  good  grand  champion  in  any  show. 
The  junior  yearling  boar  shown  by  Van  Meter 
was  not  a  popular  grand  champion.  A  very  largo 
part  of  the  ringside  would  have  made  either 
the  aged  boar  shown  by  Sheeley  &  Clatterbuck 
or  the  senior  yearling  shown  by  Smith  Bros,  tho 
grand  champion  over  the  Van  Meter  entry.  Th<- 
herd  of  R.  Widle  &  Son,  Genoa,  Neb.,  was  a  con- 
sistent winner  all  the  way  along  the  line. 

The  Hampshires  and  Berkshires  were  all 
shown  by  Missouri  breeders,  who  made  a  very 
creditable  showing.  Many  of  the  animals 
shown  by  these  breeders  would  have  reeeive<l 
favorable  consideration  in  any  ring.  The  Che^ 
(CONTINUED  0>J  PAOB  srcvnxTEEN.) 
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H.  EX  Dlmond,  Manager 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  ,">0C  Now  Bank  of  Com., 

R.  M.  Saylor,  Manager 
Dea  Moines,  la.,  503  Davidson  Bldpr. 

George  \V.  Todd,  Mummer 


Subscription  Rates 

To  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  per  annum,  in  advance  $1.00 

To  all  points  in  Canada,  per  annum, 
in   advance    ..  2.50 

To  other  foreign  points,  per  annum. 
In  advance    2.75 

REMITTANCE  FOR  RENEWALS  should 
bo  sent  by  postoffice  or  express  money 
order,  bank  draft  or  2-cent  stamps. 
MANGE  OF  ADDRESS— Both  old  and 
new  address  must  be  given. 

ADDRESS  BUSINESS  LETTERS  to  the 
"Twentieth  Century  Farmer,"  Omaha, 
Neb.  Address  letters  for  publication  to 
"Editor  Twentieth  Century  Farmer," 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Advertising  Hates 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  —  Rates:  50 
cents  an  agate  line,  or  $7  an  inch. 
Reading  matter,  $1  per  brevier  line, 
classified  ads.,  in  small  type,  5  cents 
a  word.  Rates  based  on  guaranteed  cir- 
culation of  100.000.  Actual  average  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  105,000.  Live  stock 
rates  on  request. 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  Friday  of  the 
week  preceding  date  It  is  to  be  inserted. 


Do  not  let  the  hogs  lie  around  the 
straw  piles.,  These  straw  piles  are 
the  best  of  disease  and  lice  breeders. 


A  few  brickbats  in  the  feed  trough 
of  the  greedy  horse  will  compel  him 
to  eat  more  slowly  and  may  possibly 
save  a  case  of  colic  or  indigestion. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  Vol.  63  of  the 
American  Poland-China  Record.  In 
this  volume  are  recorded  boars  nura- 
from  200,001  to  209,799,  and  sows 
from  470,772  to  491,998. 


When  feeding  oats  to  the  pigs  al- 
ways scatter  them  on  a  floor  or  other 
hard  surface.  Do  not  feed  them  in 
a  trough.  Oats  must  be  picked  up 
slowly  and  well  masticated  or  too 
much  loss  results. 


The  late  fall  rains  have  helped  to 
produce,  in  many  fields,  a  fourth 
cutting  of  alfalfa.  This  hay  sho.uld 
be  carefully  taken  care  of  and  used 
for  hog  feed  during  the  winter.  Good 
alfalfa  hay  will  take  the  place  of 
some  of  the  high-priced  feeds  you 
buy. 


"From  contented  cows,"  the  catch 
phrase  of  a  well  known  condensed 
milk  manufactory,  is  a  familiar  ex 
pression  to  all  and  brings  to  mind  a 
picture  of  Holsteins  grazing  in  green 
pastures.     Unlike  many  advertising 
pictures,  this  contented  cow  picture 
is  from  life.     The    condensed  milk 
company  has  a  herd  of  over  200  TIol 
steins,  the  breeding  stock  being  im 
ported  from  the  finest  berds  of  fowa 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania    and  Ohio 
These  cattle    are    maintained  on 
model  farm  in  a  fertile  valley  in  th 
state  of  Washington  as  an  exam  pi 
to  shippers  from  whom  milk  is  pur 
chased  of  the  proper  way  to  manage 
their  dairy  farms. 


Uniform  Live  Stock  Shipping  Rules 

The  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary  board,  through  Dr.  L.  C.  Kigin, 
secretary,  has  issued  an  invitation  to  the  live  stock  sanitary  boards,  or 
commissions,  and  to  state  veterinarians  of  several  states,  to  meet  in 
Omaha  Thursday,  October  29,  1914,  at  the  Live  Stock  Exchange 
building  to  discuss  and  try  to  formulate  uniform  shipping  rules  for 
live  stock  for  both  interstate  and  intrastate  shipments. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  in  previous  issues  of  the 
paper  spoken  of  the  importance  of  this  move.  We  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  the  rule  for  shipment  of  live  stock  from  Nebraska  to  Iowa 
should  be  different  from  the  shipment  of  the  same  animals  from  Iowa 
into  Missouri  or  Kansas,  nor  can  we  see  why  the  rules  for  shipment 
within  any  of  these  states  should  be  different. 

This  question  was  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention  during  the 
recent  state  fairs.  Breeders  were  at  these  fairs  selling  animals  to  go 
into  different  states.  They  found  that  one  requirement  existed  for 
shipment  to  one  state,  and  an  entirely  different  requirement  for  an- 
other state. 

Much  more  efficient  work  can  be  done  by  the  officials  of  the 
different  states  having  these  matters  in  charge  if  uniform  rules  are 
made.  The  transportation  companies  are  put  to  endless  trouble  by 
these  mixed  regulations.  It's  a  hard  matter  for  a  railroa'd  or  express 
company  to  keep  all  its  employes,  having  to  do  with  these  shipments, 
posted  on  the  rules  for  the  different  states.  The  transportation  com- 
panies are  anxious  to  co-operate  in  the  work.  Uniform  rules  will  be 
of  material  assistance  to  them. 

We  wish  to  commend  the  Nebraska  board  for  taking  the  initiative 
in  this  important  matter.  We  hope  to  see  a  good  attendance  at  this 
meeting  and  hope  the  representatives  from  the  various  states  will 
come  prepared  to  enter  into  a  free  discussion  of  the  rules  to  be 
adopted  and  to  yield  some  points  in  order  that  a  uniform  set  of  rules 
may  be  adopted. 


Producers  Not  Complaining 

There  is  a  general  good  feeling 
among  all  the  stockmen,  breeders 
and  handlers  who  are  buying  or  sell- 
ing on  the  present  markets.  Stock 
generally  is  being  exchanged  at  re- 
munerative prices.  The  producer  of 
these  animals  feels  that  he  is  getting 
reasonably  well  paid  for  his  part  in 
furnishing  the  trade  with  these  ani- 
mals. There  are  so  many  helpers 
assisting  in  the  placing  of  this 
feature  of  production  before  the  con- 
sumer that  the  last  man  served  is 
necessarily  called  upon  to  pay  pretty 
liberally  for  the  privilege.  It  is  very 
essential  that  the  class  referred  to  as 
consumers  should  be  well  looked 
after  in  all  their  needs  and  necessi- 
ties as  laborers,  as  industrialists,  as 
they  are  the  people  who  pay  all  the 
bills  and  expenses  of  production. 
This  class  of  persons,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  have  no  part  or  lot  with  the 
produce  of  the  soil  or  the  feed  lot 
until  they  are  introduced  as  consum- 
ers and  prices  made  to  them. 


place  for  the  right  kind  of  a  tractor 
on  almost  every  farm.  There  is  also 
a  place  for  the  draft  horse.  No 
amount  of  opposition  can  keep  the 
tractor  from  coming  to  its  own  and 
nothing  can  ever  take  the  place  of 
the  draft  horse  in  certain  lines  of 
work  or  greatly  decrease  the  value 
of  a  good  horse. 


Horses  and  Tractors 

One  of  the  big  horse  breeders'  as- 
sociations has  sent  out  to  the  farm 
papers  of  the  country  a  long  article 
filled  with  misleading  statistics, 
claiming  that  the  tractor  has  been 
found  to  be  a  failure  on  Canadian 
farms.  Some  few  of  the  farm  papers 
hs.ve  gone  so  far  as  to  publish  this 
article  in  full.  We  believe  that  the 
horse-breeding  associations  that  are 
fighting  the  tractor  and  the  tractor 
concerns  that  are  trying  to  prove  the 
uselessness  of  the  horse  are  both  on 
the  wrong  track.  The  best  way  to 
build  up  a  business  is  not  to  tear 
down  your  competitor's  business,  but 
to  prove  the  value  of  your  own 
product  in  its  own  field.    There  is  a 


Cotton  Alone 

The  condition  of  the  southern 
farmer  who  raises  little  else  but  cot- 
ton is  an  example  of  what  may  be 
expected  by  the  farmer  of  any  local- 
ity who  "puts  all  his  eggs  in  one 
basket"  by  raising  all  corn,  wheat, 
cattle,  hogs  or  any  other  crop. 

The  war  has  practically  stopped 
the  sale  of  cotton.  A  large  per  cent 
of  the  southern  farmers  are  cotton 
growers  almost  exclusively.  Al- 
though they  raised  a  good  crop,  their 
market  is  practically  closed.  The 
result  is  a  serious  condition  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  Had  these 
farmers  diversified  their  efforts  by 
growing  some  corn  and  wheat  and 
hogj  their  financial  condition  would 
be  far  different. 

In  a  former  article  in  this  paper 
we  urged  farmers  to  follow  the  line 
on  which  they  are  working,  that  of 
raising  general  farm  crops  and  live 
stock,  and  to  not  be  led  astray  by 
taking  the  advice  of  the  fellow  who 
says  there  are  millions  in  raising 
wheat,  or  any  other  one  grain,  next 
year  or  the  next. 

We  symapthize  with  the  southern 
farmer  on  account  of  unforeseen  con- 
ditions, but  hope  the  lesson  learned 
this  year  will  induce  him  to  be  a  gen- 
eral grain  and  live  stock  man.  When 
the  southern  rarmer  does  more  Ken 

enilly  follow  these  lines  his  financial 

con. lit  ion  will  be  materlallj  bettered. 


The  Horse's  Paradise 

How  often  do  you  stop  and  think 
carefully  about  the  comfort  of  the 
horse  you  are  working  every  day? 
Does  he  have  good,  clean  feed  to  eat, 
fresh,  pure  water  to  drink  and  plenty 
of  good  bedding? 

The  farmer's  horse  should  receive 
more  attention  than  is  sometimes 
given  to  him.  Generally  the  horse 
comes  in  from  the  field  tired  and 
warm;  he  is  given  a  drink  of  water, 
which  has  probably  stood  in  the  tank 
all  day,  or  possibly  a  week;  it  is 
warm,  slimy  and  absolutely  unfit  for 
anything  to  "drink,  yet  the  faithful 
horse  must  satisfy  his  thirst  here  or 
do  without.  He  is  put  in  the  barn, 
tied  up  by  the  head,  sometimes  so 
short  he  cannot  lie  down  with  any 
comfort  at  all,  given  some  corn  and 
hay,  and  many  times  the  hay  is 
musty  and  full  of  dirt.  Is  it  any 
wonder  he  gets  the  colic? 

In  how  many  barns  being  con- 
structed this  fall  has  the  builder  ar- 
ranged box  stalls  for  any  of  his 
horses?  We  know  box  stalls  cost 
more  money  and  take  more  room 
than  the  ordinary  stall,  but  the  box 
stall  is  the  horse's  paradise,  so  to 
speak.  In  it  he  can  turn  around,  lie 
down  as  he  likes,  roll  if  he  wants  to 
and  have 'as  near  complete  rest  as  is 
possible  for  a  horse  to  have,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  he  has  plenty  of  dry 
bedding.  Someone  may  say  a  box 
stall  takes  too  much  bedding.  More 
bedding  makes  more  manure,  so  a 
more  general  use  of  box  stalls  might, 
indirectly,  be  the  cause  of  better 
crops. 

The  good  horse  is  an  animal  of 
value  and  by  farmers  very  largely 
depended  upon  for  the  making  of  a 
large  part  of  their  money.  Would 
not  it  be  good  business  to  do  the  very 
best  we  can  with  these  horses  in  the 
way  of  feed  and  care?  Without 
doubt  a  horse  well  fed  and  properly 
housed  will  be  able  to  do  more  and 
better  work  while  in  the  field,  and 
many  years  may  be  added  to  his  use- 
fulness. 


Is  Gasoline  a  Luxury? 

Probably  there  never  was  a  special 
tax  imposed  upon  any  people  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  an  emergency 
that  some  particular  class  did  not 
feel  it  to  be  unjust.  The  present  war 
tax,  imposed  to  fill  the  gap  left  in 
our  national  funds  by  the  decrease 
in  imports,  was  supposed  to  be  levied 
on  luxuries  alone.  In  this  catagory 
was  included  gasoline,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  used  as  the  motive  power 
for  the  pleasure  cars  of  the  wealthy. 
Gasoline,  however,  is  used  for  quite 
a  different  purpose  on  the  farm.  It 
furnishes  motive  power  for  the  auto- 
mobile there  as  well  as  in  the  city, 
but  the  automobile  on  the  farm  is 
not  as  often  a  luxury  as  a  business 
vehicle.  It  also  furnishes  the  motive 
power  for  running  many  of  the  other 
machines,  most  notably  gas  engines 
and  the  tractor.  We  believe  that 
gasoline  is  used  much  more  exten- 
sively for  purely  business  purposes 
than  as  an  aid  to  pleasure-seeking, 
and  that  if  the  authorities  who  im- 
posed this  special  tax  had  seen  things 
from  the  farm  or  producers'  view- 
point they  would  have  gone  farther 
in  their  search  for  articles  to  be 
classed  as  luxuries  and  found  a  num- 
ber which  would  come  much  more 
fully  under  that  head. 
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Compensation  Law 

While  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  submitted  by  referendum  to 
the  voters  at  the  coming  Nebraska 
election  does  not  in  any  manner  ap- 
ply to  farmers,  the  question  as  to 
whether  Nebraska  is  to  get  in  line 
with  the  other  twenty-four  states 
having  such  a  law  will  largely  he  de- 
cided by  the  farm  vote,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  persons  who  are  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  passage  of  this  law. 

The  principle  of  the  measure,  com- 
pensation without  obligation,  is  vi- 
tally necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  in  our  mills  and  factories 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
injured  in  their  work  and  to  the 
families  of  those  who  are  ki'.led. 

Lawsuits  brought  under  our  pres- 
ent law,  based  on  proof  of  negli- 
gence, do  not  provide  a  remedy  for 
one  case  in  ten.  In  the  other  nine 
cases  the  victim  gets  nothing  unless 
his  injury  is  so  severe  and  his  re- 
sources are  so  low  that  he  is  obliged 
to  become  a  public  charge,  and  then 
it  is  charity,  not  justice. 

The  workman's  compensation  law, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  provision 
for  definite  and  prompt  payments  in 
every  case  of  industrial  accident,  no 
matter  how  caused,  and  it  does  this 
without  waste  of  dollars  for  lawyers' 
fees  and  court  costs. 

The  proposed  law  may  not  be  per- 
fect as  it  stands.  Even  its  friends 
admit  that  fact,  but  no  law  of  the 
same  magnitude  ever  was  perfect 
when  first  enacted.  Employers  of 
the  workers  who  are  asking  this 
much-needed  legislation  are  willing 
to  give  the  new  plan  a  trial,  giving 
us  one  example,  at  least,  of  capital 
and  labor  agreeing. 

Tubercular  Cow  Crooks 

In  our  issue  of  September  26  we 
called  attention  to  the  quarantine  by 
the  national  government  and  the 
state  of  Illinois  against  shipments  of 
cattle  from  the  five  counties  in  Illi- 
nois known  as  the  Elgin  district. 

The  American  Journal  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  in  their  October  issue 
have  a  strong  article  on  this  subject. 
They  say  that  during  the  last  five 
years  from  25  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
cows  shipped  out  of  this  district  by 
James  Dorsey  and  the  gang  working 
with  him  have  been  found  tubercu- 
lous, in  cases  where  they  have  been 
given  a  tuberculin  test  at  their  desti- 
nation. 

In  the  past  Dorsey  and  his  crowd 
have  been  able  to  control  the  legis- 
lature in  Illinois  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  have  prevented  the  passing 
of  any  legislation  requiring  the  tu- 
berculin test  by  the  cities  of  that 
state.  They  have  also  been  strong 
enough  at  Washington  to  prevent  a 
quarantine  being  made  against  them. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  O.  E. 
Dyson,  state  veterinarian  in  Illinois, 
Governor  Dunne  issued  a  quarantine 
against  cattle  coming  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  several  states.  This  was  a 
decided  setback  to  the  operations  of 
this  gang,  as  they  were  buying  af- 
fected cows  in  large  numbers  in  Wis- 
consin and  selling  them  from  their 
home  plant  in  Illinois.  A  $20,000 
fund  was  raised  by  this  crooked 
bunch  to  fight,  in  the  courts,  this 
proclamation  of  Governor  Dunne. 
Without  doubt  the  fight  will  be  car- 
ried to  the  next  legislature  and  an 
attempt  made  to  pass  favorable  legis- 


lation that  these  tricksters  may  carry 
on  their  business  of  selling  diseased 
cattle  to  the  unsuspecting  buyer. 

Farmers  in  gener  1  and  dealers  in 
dairy  cattle  in  particular  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  the  outcome  of 
this  fight.  In  the  meantime  let  us 
again  caution  buyers  of  dairy  cattle 
against  buying  cows  without  first 
having  them  tested  by  a  known  relia- 
ble veterinarian.  We  mention  the 
fact  that  one  should  have  an  exami- 
nation by  a  known  reliable  veteri- 
narian, for  in  the  Elgin  district  two 
crooked  veterinarians  have  already 
had  their  licenses  revoked  and  one 
more  is  now  on  the  list  whose  license 
will  probably  soon  be  revoked. 

Piano  Harvester  Indictments 

On  September  8  indictments  were 
returned  by  a  federal  grand  jury  at 
Chicago  against  the  following  former 
(not  present)  officers  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Harvester  company  of  Piano, 
111.:  William  Campbell-Thompson 
of  Chicago,  former  president;  James 
W.  Thompson,  William  Crimmin, 
Martin  O.  Shoop,     Ward  K.  Spain, 


Clay  A.  Hopkins,  Attorney  Ning 
Eley,  Herman  H.  Borschers,  Henry 
Clay  Borschers  and  Edward-  E.  Pres- 
ton. None  of  the  present  officials 
of  the  company  is  involved. 

The  complaint  is  the  use  of  the 
mails  to  promote  an  alleged  fraudu- 
lent stock-selling  scheme.  The  gov- 
ernment says  that  from  $2,000,000 
to  $3,000,000  worth  of  stock  was 
sold  to  farmers  all  over  the  country, 
principally  in  the  west  and  north- 
west, much  of  which  has  been  a  total 
loss  to  those  who  were  induced  to 
buy.  One  of  the  principal  induce- 
ments held  out,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment, was  that  of  price  reduction 
on  machinery  to  all  stockholders. 
Harvesting  machinery  manufactured 
by  the  company  was  promised  at 
from  15  to  25  per  cent  below  the 
regular  prices.  This  agreement  was 
carried  into  effect,  according  to  the 
government,  only  on  a  losing  basis 
for  the  corporation,  making  stock- 
selling  the  principal  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. Some  of  the  co-operative  enthus- 
iasts who  believed  those  who  urged 
them  to  use  caution  in  that  sort  of 


investment  were  doing  so  solely 
through  "prejudice  against  co-opera- 
tion" may  be  interested  in  watching 
the  final  outcome  of  this  case.- — 
Price  Current. 


Contracting  a  crop  of  wheat  for  a 
certain  price  and  then  •  refusing  to 
carry  out  the  contracts  when  the  war 
caused  a  raise  in  price  is  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  certain  farmers 
by  elevators.  In  one  case  it  was  a 
co-operative  elevator,  too.  Com- 
menting on  this,  an  eastern  farm  pa- 
per remarks  that  other  men  violate 
contracts  under1  like  temptation,  and 
farmers  are  no  worse  than  other 
men.  True.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  honest  men  in  every  busi- 
ness, and  it  would  seem  to  us  that 
the  farmer  should  endeavor  to  be  as 
good  as  the  best  and  not  hide  behind 
the  trite  statement  that  it  is  possible 
to  find  men  who  are  dishonest  in  all 
walks  in  life.  A  contract  is  a  con- 
tract, no  matter  who  makes  it,  and 
we  believe  that  the  majority  of  farm- 
ers will  carry  out  their  contracts 
even  if  at  a  loss. 


Wilson  and  Roosevelt  Agree 

on  the  principle  of  the 

Nebraska  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 


Father  of  New  Jersey's  compensation  law 
— the  first  and  most  successful  in  the 
United  States — on  which  this  Nebraska 
law  is  patterned. 


Endorsed 
also  by 
La  Follette, 
Bryan, 
Taft, 
Gompers, 
Mitchell 

and  every 
"Big-  Man" 
of  the  day; 
Pledged 
by  all 
National 

Party 
Platforms 


Champion,   as   President  of   the  United 
States  and  in  the  "Outlook,"  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  laws  for  every  state 
in  the  Union. 


"Workmen's  compensation  is  a  measure  of  humanity,  right  and  justice. 
I  hope  to  see  the  principle  established  in  every  state. ' ' — Woodrow  Wilson. 

"No  injured  man  should  be  obliged  to  sue  Ms  employer  for  damages. 
The  employer  should  be  his  best  friend  in  time  of  disability — and  workmen's 
compensation  brings  this  about  by  providing-  automatic  relief  for  every  in- 
j  ury. ' ' — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

As  showing  that  both  organized  labor  and  the  owners  of  our  mills  and  factories  (the  only  ones 
affected)  wish  to  accord  the  new  system  a  fair  trial,  read  these  resolutions: 


RESOLVED — That  this  convention  urge  the 
members  of  Trades  Unions  and  friends  of  the 
wage  earners  to  vote  for  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Law  of  1913  to  the  end  that  Ne- 
braska may  enac  t  into  law  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation, and  be  in  the  van  of  progressive 
states  in  eliminating-  a  vast  economic  waste 
which  falls  wholly  under  the  present  system 
on  the  wage*  earner,  the  one  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  carry  the  burden. 

Adopted  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  September  18th, 
1914,  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
NEBRASKA  FEDERATION  OP  LABOR. 


The  Compensation  Law  does  not  apply  to  farmers,  to  employers  having  less  than  five  employes, 
to  householders — nor  to  the  employes  of  any  of  them.    For  the  sake  of  humanity. 

Every  voter — whether  affected  by  the  law  or  not—  is  urged  to 
Vote  "YES'*  on  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 

at  the  General  Election,  November  3d. 


Recognizing  the  unfairness  of  the  present 
Employer's  Liability  Law  and  the  necessity  for 
a  system  which  will  award  fixed  and  prompt 
payments  for  all  injuries  to  employes,  without 
litigation  or  deduction  of  attorney's  fees  or 
court  expenses,  and  believing  further  that  such 
a  system  will  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents in  our  mills  and  factories,  be  it 

RESOLVED.  That  this  Association  urges  the 
voters  of  Nebraska  to  vote  "YES'*  on  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion to  be  held  November  3d. 

NEBRASKA  MANUFACTURERS'  ASS'N. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


My  Folks 

l  think  my  folks  are  very  queer— 
You'd  be  surprised  at  things  I  hear. 
Sometimes  it  seems  I'm  very  small, 
And  then  again  I'm  big  and  tall. 

At  night  I  tease  to  stay  up  late, 
Uut  mother  says:    "No,  no,  it's  eight. 
tJo  right  upstairs;  and  hurry,  too. 
Indeed— a  little  boy  like  you!" 

At  six  next  morning,  from  the  hall. 
She  wakes  me  with  this  funny  call: 
'Came,  come,  get  up;  and  hurry,  too. 
for  shame— a  great  big  boy  like  you!" 

When  through  the  night  I  grow  so  fast, 
How  very  strange  it  doesn't  last! 
I  shrink  and  shrink  till  e'ght,  and  then 
T'm  just  a  little  boy  again. 
-  Anne  Porter  Johnson  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
The  stories  are  beginning  to  come 
in  splendidly.  We  are  always  glad 
when  you  get  settled  down  to  your 
school  work  or  get  used  to  vacation 
lime,  as  these  are  the  two  periods  of 
the  year  when  you  are  too  busy  to 
write.  The  picture  contest  suffered 
•  specially  these  few  weeks,  and  we 
are  going  to  give  you  another  week 
on  the  present  picture.  Look  it  up 
in  the  last  issue  and  send  in  your 
verse  about  it.  We  will  take  verses 
up  to  the  24th  instead  of  the  17th. 

GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

at  once  to  learn  the  auto  business    Big  future  for  you  or  ■ 
anyone  who  makes  himself  an  auto  expert    Youleam  here  I 
by  doing  the  work  yourself.   Lifetime  opportunity  to  lean  I 
the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  work  ever  given  P 
Omaha's  NEW  Auto  Training  College,  thelargest  ofits  kind 
tn  the  west,  conducted  by  experienced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  practica  lauto  train- 
ing work  to  be  American  found  any- 
where Experi-    A    ■  ■  I^B^^  enced  repair- 
men come  and             I       I     ■    M  M  t  u  k  e  exactly 
same  course  to             ■   ■     ■  ■    ■become  ex- 
perts. Weteacb  Mjk  HI      I  I    ■expert  work. 
You  get  bigherfll^K              ■  ^^^V  training,  h  e  re 
than  you  camW    m^-ss*F    ■             at  any  regular 
auto  repair             Coiies*             shop,  we  have 
equipment  that  they  don't  have,  and  intructors  who  teach 
you  principles  that  they  don't  even  know 
$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR.  Salary  or  Bus.  Profits 
in  Repairshop  or  Garage,  or  as  Salesmen.  Fuctory  Testers. 
Chauffeurs,  Repairmen.  Starter  Experts  or  Garage  Manager 
If  ever  you  are  going  to  make  a  change  to  get  into  a  higher 
paying  and  more  pleasant  line  of  work.  DO  IT  NOW.  the 
opportunities  are  the  best  now  that  they  have  ever  been 
Take  our  wonderful  training  course  now  until  you  are  com- 
petent, and  then  go  right  into  the  automobile  business  from 
here.    Positions  now  open  needing  capable  men,  and  we 
want  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work 
Special  $50  course  in  Elec  Starting  &  Tractioneering  FREE 
with  regular  course    Learn  here  in  6  wks  or  more  Tuition 
small  Life  scholarship;   Work  easy  and  interesting  Many 
make  expenses  while  learning.    Free  catalog  at  once. 
American  Auto  College,  204  Auto  Bldg. ,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Men  Wanted 

IN  AUTO  BUSINESS 


Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from 
$75.00  to  $150.00  per  month,  Leara 

all  about  automobiles  In  aix  weeks  by 

THE  "SWEENEY  SYSTEM" 

of  practical  experience.  In  onr  machine 
shop,  garage  and  on  the  road  yon  learn  by 
actual  experience  how  to  repair,  dr've  demon, 
'atrate  and  sell  automobile*    trucks,  tractors,  etc. 

rpn  r  r  Write  today  for  catalog  and  certificate,  entitling  you 
P  K  t  L""to  tre?  $5)  course  in  running  traction  en^ineB— wu  own 
1  three  tractora.  Only  auto  school  in  the  world  teaching 

tractioneering.   Send  uamc  today  for  free  course  and  catalog. 

SWEE  <EY  AUTO  SCH03L.  1115  E.  ISth  St.  Kama.  City.  Mo. 


Don't  get  mixed  and  send  in  verses 
about  the  picture  in  this  issue,  as 
this  is  not  the  contest  picture,  and 
you  will  have  to  look  it  up  in  last 
week's  paper. 

We  had  a  story  this  week  from  a 
little  girl,  who  lives  on  a  farm,  about 
the  English  sparrow.  She  said  that 
the  people  who  lived  in  cities  heard 
no  other  birds  and  liked  the  chirping 
of  the  sparrows.  Evidently  she  has 
never  lived  in  the  city.  Out  in  the 
residence  districts,  where  there  are 
parks  and  trees,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
song  birds,  and  the  children  in  the 
city  schools  know  and  love  them  as 
well  as  the  country  children.  Close 
in,  where  there  are  no  trees,  there 
are  no  birds  except  the  pigeons  and 
sparrows,  and  the  city  people  have 
no  love  for  the  sparrows.  One  day 
I  said  to  a  lady  who  lives  in  a  down- 
town flat,  "I  like  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  lie  listening  to  the  bird 
songs." 

"Bird  songs!"  she  said,  quite  in- 
dignantly. "I  hate  birds;  they  wake 
me  up  with  the  first  sun  rays  with 
their  ugly  chirping." 

You  see  I  had  forgotten  that  she 
could  hear  only  the  sparrows.  No, 
city  people  don't  like  them  any  bet- 
ter than  you  do. 

And,  speaking  of  birds,  I  wonder 
how  many  of  you  have  seen  the  new 
bulletin  gotten  out  by  the  govern- 
ment called  "Bird  Houses  and  How 
to  Build  Them."  If  you  haven't 
this  bulletin  already,  send  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask 
for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  609.  It  is 
for  free  distribution  and  tells  how  to 
build  houses  for  different  kinds  of 
birds  and  where  to  place  them  to  get 
the  birds  to  occupy  them.  For  boys, 
especially,  who  are  handy  with  tools 
this  is  a  good  little  pamphlet  to  have, 
as  it  pictures  accurately  just  how  the 
houses  may  be  made  and  gives  good, 
clear  directions,  as  well  as  telling 
some  interesting  facts  about  birds. 

HOME  EDITOR. 

XPrlze  Story.) 
Jacky's  Find 
By  Rachel  Cary,  Aged   11,  Monte 
Vista,  Colo. 
Jacky  was  a  dear  little  city  boy. 
One  night  his  papa  came  home  and 


Become  An 

AUTO  EXPERT 


INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOLS" 

Our  free  book  tolls  some  Inside  facts  you  should 
know  for  your  own  protection.   It  also  tells  about 
our  school,  with  many  Illustrations  that  are  not 
fakes."   Get  your  Copy— Postal  brings  It. 


TEACH  YOU  IN  SIX  WEEKS 
EARN  $60-$150  A  MONTH 

ST»  Pay  from  the  start  and 
mlled  Opportunities  for 

as  irarage-owner,  repairman, 
expert  mechanic,  chauffeur,  racer, 
demonstrator,  salesman.  We  teach 
you  In  six  weeks— and  guarantee 
co  make  you  competent. 

3 COURSES 
ABSOLUTELY 
Don't  waste  months  as  an  ap- 
prentice. Gome  here  and  step  out 
In  a  few  weeks  ready  to  hold  a  well- 
paid  position.  Three  valuable 
courses  absolutely  free  — self- 
startlnff  and  electric  lighting;  sta- 
tionery engineering,  pattern  making 
and  moulding.  Send  now  for  free 
book  telling  all. 

LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL, 

2353    •  Street.  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


said  they  were  going  camping.  Jacky 
was  delighted.  '  He  packed  his  camp- 
ing things  over  and  over  in  his  little 
straw  suitcase. 

At  last,  one  morning  they  were 
ready  to  start,  and  soon  were  speed- 
ing over  the  road  in  their  pretty  red 
motor. 

Papa  said  on  the  way  that  nothing 
would  please  him  more  than  to  shoot 
a  deer,  as  it  was  in  season. 

That  night  when  Jacky  was  in  bed 
he  dreamed  he  shot  a  deer.  The 
next  morning  after  papa  had  gone 
fishing  Jacky  begged  mamma  for  a 
stick,  line  ana  hook,  and  he  went 
fishing.  He  had  no  more  than  got 
to  the  brook  than  he  heard  a  rustling 
in  the  bushes  and  out  stepped  two 
deer.  Jacky  dropped  his  pole  and 
flew  to  camp. 

"Papa!"  he  screamed.  Papa  came 
running  and  Jacky  pointed  to  the 
bushes.  Papa  ran  there,  and  "bang" 
went  his  gun. 

One  deer  got  away,  but  papa  had 
killed  one,  and  when  the  camping 
trip  was  over  Jacky  had  the  antlers 
of  the  deer  put  in  his  little  bed  room. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
Trip  to  the  Stone  Quarry 
By  Dorothy  Mullis,  Aged  14,  Dunbar, 
Neb. 

One  Friday  afternoon,  after  tak- 
ing the  eighth  grade  examinations, 
the  eight-graders  and  Miss  Crawford 
started  for  the  stone  quarry.  We 
walked  down  the  railroad  track.  My 
sister  has  a  pony  and  cart.  She  took 
our  supper  and  drove  around  by  the 
road  to  the  place  where  we  had  our 
supper. 

After  reaching  a  shady  place  near 


School  Again 


In  the  spring  we  are  always  glad 
when  school  is  out  and  we  can  put 
away  our  books  for  three  or  four 
long  months.  But  when  school  time 
comes  again  there  is  something  very 
pleasant  about  beginning  our  work. 
We  go  across  the  fields  with  our 
school  books  and  lunch  pails,  and 
can  hardly  wait  to  get  to  school, 
where  there  are  so  many  happy 
games  to  be  played  with  our  friends 
and  so  many  interesting  things  to  be 
learned.  And  the  teacher,  though 
we  sometimes  think  she  works  us  too 
hard,  is  pretty  good,  after  all.  We 
often  don't  realize  how  well  we  like 
her  Tint il  she  comes  back  in  the  fall, 
and  I  hen  how  glad  we  are  to  see  her! 


the  stone  quarry  some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  tried  fishing,  and  they 
caught  eight  fish.  We  took  pictures 
of  ourselves  wading  in  the  water  and 
when  we  were  starting.  We  ate  our 
supper  early  so  we  could  climb  a  big 
hill  near  by.  Upon  the  hill  were 
many  shells  and  flowers.  After 
climbing  to  the  top  we  looked  down 
and  saw  a  large  creek.  We  all 
started  down  the  hill,  when  one  girl 
fell  and  went  rolling  over  rocks  and 
stumps  of  trees  until  she  reached  the 
bottom.  She  hurt  her  back  and 
scratched  her  arms  and  legs.  Two 
older  girls  car-led  her  to  the  cart 
and  my  sister  took  her  home.  We 
started  home  right  after  them.  We 
were  very  tired  when  we  reached 
home.  This  girl  said  she  would 
never  forget  the  trip  to  the  stone 
quarry. 


Additional  Stories 

Inez  Welch,  Fairmont,  Neb.;  Elizabeth 
Bogue.  Madrid,  Neb.;  Edna  Hum,  Honey 
Creek,  la.;  Anna  Hansman,  Carroll,  la.; 
Grace  Mary  Douglas,  Sonoita,  Ariz.;  Pu- 
Hne  Gobby.  Riverdale,  Cal. 


Is  Your's  Soft  Pine? 

In  a  recent  talk  to  the  boys  of  Epsom 
college  on  the  value  of  character  the  earl 
of  Roccbery  said  that  the  world  con- 
stantly carves  and  chisels  at  the  charac- 
ter of  everyone.  Some  woods  are  so  soft 
that  they  never  repay  the  trouble  of  carv- 
ing and  chiseling;  some  woods  split  so 
easily  that  they  are  valueless;  but  other 
and  finer  woods,  like  old  mahogany,  get 
richer  and  more  beautiful  as  they  get 
older.  The  world  judges  the  character  of 
a  man  by  his  manners.  Simple,  manly 
manners  are  the  indications  of  a  manly, 
straightforward  character.  Tennyson  was 
right  when  he  wrote: 
For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature,  and  of  noble  mind. 

—Youth's  Companion. 


Breakfasts 

of  "Other  Days" 

ran  something  like  this; 

Ham,  bacon  or  sausage; 
fried  potatoes;  doughnuts  and 
coffee  —  prepared  by  over- 
worked mothers. 

Today's  and 

Tomorrow's 

Breakfasts 

run  about  like  this: 

Post 
Toasties 


— with  cream  or  fruits;  a 
poached  egg  or  two:  crisp 
toast;  and  a  cup  of  Post  urn — 
a  royal  starter  for  any  day. 


Quick,  easy 
petizing,  and — 


to    serve,  ap- 


"Mother"  has  it  easier! 


— sold  by  Grocers. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Slighted  Visitor 
Miss  Happiness  came  callin'    when  the 

day  had  jes'  begun, 
A-lookin'  fur  an  answer  to  the  smihn  of 

the  sun. 

She  brought  a  gentle  message  in  most 

every  sort  ,o'  key. 
From  the  singin'  of  the  robin  to  the  hum 

mln'  of  the  bee. 
But    I  said.     "I'm    rather    busy  an' 

haven't  time  to  play. 
If  you  should    happen    'round,    I  hope 

you'll  call  another  day." 

Then  Trouble  came  an'  told  a  tale  of 

glory  an'  of  strife. 
He  sneered  at  birds  an'  blossoms  an'  the 

uneventful  life. 
He  dragged  me  by  the  collar  through  the 

fields  of  discontent 
He  kep'  a-.stickin'  to  me,  no  matter  where 

I  went. 

I'm  thinkin'  of  Miss  Happiness,  whose 

smile  is  hard  to  win 
A  a'     how    she    came    a-callin'  and 


wouldn't  let  her  in. 


-Selected. 


Our  Home  Chat 
There  is  never  any  need  to  worry 
about  what  tb  have  for  the  next  meal 
if  there  is  a  good  cook  book  in  the 
house.  Many  women  make  the  mis- 
take of  being  afraid  to  try  new  re- 
cipes; they  think  it  wasteful  to  use 
the  materials  when  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  result  will  be  uneata- 
ble, and  so  go  on  serving  the  old 
dishes  until  the  whole  family  is 
heartily  sick  of  them.  The  discov- 
ery of  a  new  dish  that  gives  pleasure 
to  the  family  is  worth  the  spoiling  of 
a  good  deal  of  material  on  some  un- 
satisfactory ones. 

*  *  * 

It  is  time  to  begin  thinking  about 
that   neighborhood    club    again.  If 


NOT  DRUGS 


Food  Did  It. 
After  using  laxative  and  cathartic 
medicines  from  childhood  a  case  of 
chronic  constipation  yielded  to  the 
scientific  food,  Grape-Nuts,  in  a  few 
days. 

"From  early  childhood  I  suffered 
with  such  terrible  constipation  that 
I  had  to  use  laxatives  continuously, 
going  from  one  drug  store  to  another 
and  suffering  more  or  less  all  the 
time. 

"A  prominent  physician  whom  I 
consulted  told  me  the  muscles  of  the 
digestive  organs  were  weakened  and 
could  not  perform  their  work  with- 
out help  of  some  kind,  so  I  have  tried 
at  different  times  about  every  laxa- 
tive and  cathartic  known,  but  found 
no  help  that  was  at  all  permanent. 
I  had  finally  become  discouraged  and 
had  given  my  case  up  as  hopeless, 
when  I  began  to  use  the  pre-digested 
food,  Grape-Nuts. 

"Although  I  had  not  expected  this 
food  to  help  my  trouble,  to  my  great 
surprise  Grape-Nuts  digested  easily 
from  the  first  and  in  a  few  days  I 
was  convinced  that  this  was  just 
what  my  system  needed. 

"The  bowels  performed  their  func- 
tions regularly  and  I  am  now  com- 
pletely and  permanently  cured  of 
this  awful  trouble. 

"Truly  the  power  of  scientific  food 
must  be  unlimited."  Name  given 
by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Trial  10  days  of  Grape-Nuts,  when 
regular  food  does  not  seem  to  sustain 
the  body,  works  wonders.  "There's 
a  Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 


there  is  one,  the  meetings  have  be- 
gun, or  will  soon.  If  there  is  not 
one  in  your  neighborhood,  it  is  cer- 
tainly time  for  someone  to  get  busy 
and  start  one.  If  you  can  get  the 
teacher  to  help  you,  very  likely  the 
school  house  may  be  made  the  meet- 
ing place  and  the  men  be  induced  to 
join  at  least  one  evening  meeting  a 
month.  We  heard  of  so  many  en- 
joyable clubs  last  winter  that  we  are 
hoping  many  more  may  be  started 
this  fall.  The  ideal  way,  it  seems  to 
us,  in  most  neighborhoods  is  for  the 
women  to  meet  one  afternoon  a  week, 
except  that  once  in  every  four  weeks, 
or  once  a  month,  an  evening  meeting 
take  the  place  of  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing, and  the  men  be  invited  to  take 
part.  This  is  where  the  school  house 
comes  in  handy,  as  many  people  will 
come  to  the  school  house  who  would 
not  come  to  a  private  house,  es- 
pecially in  a  community  where  there 
is  a  division  on  the  grounds  of  na- 
tionality or  religious  faith. 

So  many  of  the  "helpful  household 
hints"  we  see  printed  in  papers,  es- 
pecially neswspapers,  are  gathered 
from  just  anywhere  and  used  to  fill 
the  columns,  without  reference  to 
their  value,  and  apparently  without 
even  being  given  a  reading  by  any 
woman.  "Articles  infested  with 
fleas  or  moths  should  be  saturated 
with  benzine,"  is  one  we  read  the 
other  day.  Any  woman  who  has  had 
experience  with  this  dangerous  sub- 
stance knows  the  probable  result  of 
saturating  an  article  with  benzine 
and  packing  it  away,  which  may 
easily  have  been  the  proceeding  of 
some  young  and  careless  housewife 
who  read  this  "hint."  The  better 
class  of  women's  and  farm  magazines 
may  be  relied  upon,  but  it  is  well  to 
use  care  in  following  advice  of  this 
kind  unless  you  are  sure  of  the 
source. 

We  recently  read  a  bit  of  interest- 
ing advice  to  farm  women  that  ran 
something  like  this:  "While  your 
hands  are  busy  washing  dishes,  rest 
your  mind  by  thinking  beautiful 
thoughts."  That  may  be  all  right 
for  some  women,  but  if  you  happen 
to  be  inclined  to  be  absent-minded 
anyhow,  you  want  to  look  out  that 
you  don't  forget  what  you  are  doing 
and  pour  the  dishwater  into  the 
kitchen  stove,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  It  pays  to  keep  your  mind 
more  or  less  on  what  you  are  doing, 
as  the  writer  knows  from  several  sad 
experiences.  HOME  EDITOR. 

Butter  and  Morals 

Farm  women  are  the  salt  of  the 
land,  all  right. 

Having  admitted  this  to  start  with, 
I  want  to  spell  out  a  little  lesson  foi 
some  of  us  to  heed  if  we  would  be 
good  and  shame  the  evil  one.  I  have 
in  mind  a  certain  farmeress  who 
made  excellent  butter.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  set  down  as  the  veriest 
gilt  edge  product  by  the  expert  in 
such  matters. 

The  woman's  reputation  as  a  but- 
termaker  extended  far  and  wide.  It 
was  very  seldom  that  the  counrty  or 
village  stores  got  any  of  her  product. 
Private  parties  consumed  it  all.  And 
yet  what  did  this  woman  do? 

In  an  evil  hour  she  sent  her  good 


Our  Weekly  Recipe 

CORNBREAD — One  cup  flour, 
two  cups  cornmeal,  two  cups  sour 
milk,  one-half  cup  syrup  or  sugar, 
two  eggs,  two  spoonsful  melted 
butter,  two  -level  teaspoonsful 
soda;  salt.  Mix  soda  with  the 
flour  and  meal  and  stir  in  the 
sour  milk.  Add  the  two  eggs 
beaten  together,  then  the  syrup 
and  then  the  melted  butter,  salt- 
ing to  suit.  This  is  good  baked 
in  flat  pans  and  eaten  hot. 


husband  to  the  store  with  a  crock  of 
her  magic  butter.  The  grocer  won- 
dered why;  it  was  such  an  unusual 
thing  that  he  asked  the  reason  of  his 
being  so  fortunate. 

"It's  this  way,"  said  the  good  but- 
termaker's  husband.  "I  am  mighty 
busy  just  now;  couldn't  take  time  to 
run  off  to  Ballard's  with  this  crock. 
I  was  coming  to  the  store  anyhow,  so 
I  told  Delia  I  would  take  this  one 
crock  here;  she  could  send  Ballard 
ano'ther  one  later." 

And,  of  course,  the  grocer  was  sat- 
isfied. 

An  old  customer  came  to  the  store 
some  time  later,  one  Peter  Ferguson, 
an  intensive  fruit  farmer,  who  was  a 
peculiar  chap  in  that  he  could  not, 
perhaps  would  not,  eat  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  cow  product  that  might 
chance  to  come  to  the  store. 

"Hello,  Pete,"  greeted  the  grocer 
as  the  latter  halted  on  his  way  to 
market  with  a  load  of  berries.  "I've 
got  something  for  you.     Come  in." 

"I'm  in  a  hurry,  Dan,"  returned 
Ferguson.  "I  will  stop  when  I  come 
back." 

"All  right,  only  don't  buy  any  but- 
ter in  town;  I've  got  some  gilt  edge 
for  you  this  time,  some  of  Mrs. 
Bland's  make-^-" 

"Mrs.  Bland's,  eh?  Well,  well, 
save  it  for  me,  Dan." 

Well  might  the  fruit  grower  ex- 
press surprise.  The  butter  made  by 
Mrs.  Bland  was  known  far  and  wide 
as  the  best  ever.  Ferguson  had 
often  asked  for  her  butter  at  the 
store,  but  had  never  been  able  to  get 
it;  she  always  sold  to  private  parties; 
had,  in  fact,  more  such  customers 
than  she  could  supply. 

On  his  return  Ferguson  got  the 
Bland  crock  of  butter,  paying  there- 
for a  considerable  premium.  "Never 
care  about  the  price,"  he  said,  "so 
long  as.  I  am  getting  a  first-class 
article." 

Ferguson  was  delighted.  He  set 
the  crock  down  on  the  kitchen  table 
with  the  remark: 

"There,  Mary,  there's  something 
that'll  make  your  mouth  water." 

When  told  who  made  the  butter 
Mary  Ferguson  expressed  surprise 
that  he  should  find  any  of  it  at  the 
grocery. 

"I  thought  Mrs.  Bland  was  too  ex- 
clusive to  send  her  golden  butter  to 
an  ordinary  grocery." 

"So  did  I,  but — " 

"I'll  bet  there's  something  wrong 
here.    See  if  there  isn't." 

And  there  was.  Two  inches  of  the 
surface  was  like  melting  honey;  be- 
neath this  two-thirds  of  the  crock 
was  a  mess  of  stuff  unfit  to  eat.  The 


Extra  wear  in 
every  pair 

without 
extra 
cost 


i   Insist  on 

1  "DETROIT  SPECIAL5* 
OVERALLS 

Roomy;  well  fitting;  double  re- 
enforced  stitching;  twelve  strong, 

1    deep  pockets;  broad  shoulders; 

\  buttons  put  on  to  stay;  special 
collar  tab.  You  can't  get  more 
wear  for  your  money.  Perhaps 

I     your  merchant  has  Finck's  "De- 

I  troit  Special"  Overalls.  If  not, 
here's 

Bow  to  Get  a  Pair  FREE 

To  the  first  man  sending  us  the 
;     name  of  a  merchant  in  a  town  where 
I     Finck's  "Detroit  Special"  Overalls 
\    are  not  now  for  sale,  we  will  send  a 
pair  of  overalls  (size  and  style  de- 
sired) free  the  moment  we  get  the 
first  order  from  that  merchant.  . 

"Wear  Like  a  Pig's  Note" 
,    W.  M.  F1NCK  &  COMPANY,  "«»  Gratiot  Avo. 
James  L.  Lee.  Treasurer  DETROIT,  MICH. 

]        Meters  of  the  best  in  over' 

alts  for  over  25 'years 
H      Every  garment  carries  a 
j      "Pie's  Nose"  ticket— look 
for  it. 
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Beacon  EDFC 
Burner  r  ilk  C 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100  Candle   Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oi1.  Beats  either  gas  or  eleotrk-lty. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 

We  want  one  person  in  each  local!  ty  tc 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE*  W- rite- 
today.  AGENT3  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  57  Home  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Ho 


Help  Moth 

«|T     Two  Valuable  E 


WRITE  TODAY !  Address 
MALLEABLE  IRON  RANGE  CO. 
188S  Uke  Slrcel 
Betvtr  Dam.  Wisconsin 


ec 

Our 
Books 

SENT  FREE 

The  "RANGE  PROBLEM" 
and  "CASH  IN 
on  the  OLD  STOVE" 

^  Tells  you  how  to 
discard  your  old 
stove  with  advan- 
tage and  profit. 
Shows  how  you 
can  easily  have 
Better  Cooldiig  with 
Leu   Work  and  a 
Big  Saving  of  FneL 
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,000  offered  for  certain  loven. 
Hons.  Book"Howto  Obtain  a  Patent" 
3  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Bend 
rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. Patents  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHAN D LEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Att'yf 

EsubUih.4  16  Ton 
958  o.  Street,  Washington.  P.  C. 

Th*\  Piouct  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Modal 

BOOKS,  ADVLCE  and  SEARCHES  nil 
WATSOH  E.  COT.XTC*  If,  Patent  Uwver, 
 Waahlpgtow.  g.  c.  


PATENTS 
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ER.N"MEN'T  Pos'tlonsare  easy  to  get.  My  frea 
booklet  X1048  te"s  how.    Write  today— NOW. 
EARL.  HOPKINS,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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From  Childhood  to  Old  Age 

Kimball  Pianos 

Are  Pleasing  in  Tone 


Kimball  Pianos  are  the  choice  of  the 
great  musicians  of  America.  Kimball  Pianos 
were  the  choice  of  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  the 
present  generation  and  they  are  the  choice  of  a  larger 
number  of  present  day  purchasers  than  any  other  one 
make  of  piano  in  the  world.  There  is  every  reason 
why  the  Kimball  should  be  your  choice. 

Make  Home  a  Play  House 

No  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor, 
should  feel  the  necessity  of  leaving  home  for 
entertainment.  With  the  wonderful  Kimball  Solo 
Player- Piano  the  young,  the  old,  even  the  invalid — indoor 
folks — can  play  any  and  all  kinds  of  music  and  as  if  by 
magic  change  a  dreary,  humdrum  home  into  a  palaceof 
music — a  good  place  to  be. 

Catalogs,  Prices,  Terms,  Mailed  Free  on  Request 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  have  our  beau- 
tiful illustrated  catalogs,  our  FACTORY  DIS- 
TRIBUTING PRICES  and  our  easy  credit  terms  on 
Kimball  Pianos  and  the  Kimball  Solo  Player-Piano. 
Send  for  them  today.  The  coupon  below,  a  postal  card 
or  letter  brings  them. 

$025  a  Month 

  Buys  a  Genuine 


KIMBALL 
ORGAN 

At  Factory  Prices 


..  -.nployfnfr  the  largest  capital,  buy- 
i  irreatoet  quantity  for  cash— the  Kimball 


¥701717     Muelc  tnstruo- 

FtvUlj  t,on»  b*  °ur 

B  *%B-*U  Now  Diagram 
System  If  you  write  atones. 

You  can  now  buy  tho 
famous  Kimball  Organs  di- 
rect from  the  makers  at 
factory  prices.  We  will 
send  them  to  reliable  peo- 
ple anywhere,  to  be  paid 
for  od  our  extremely  ei 

ftayment  plan — $2. 26 
y  and  upwards,  if  d< 
Operation-  the  largest  piano 
or j?an  factory  in  the  world,  ~~ 
tag  raw  material  in  the  ere  

system  of  manufacturing-  and  distributing  positively  saves  you 
$25  to  $50  on  strictly  first-class  organs. 

Send  Today  for  Money-Saving  Plan 
and  Free  Catalog 

Under  no  circumstances  can  you  afford  to  buy  or  consider  any 
other  organ  until  you  have  our  money-saving  proposition.  Our 
half  century's  manufacturing  experience,  our  financially  strong 
truaranteo  mean  much  to  you. 

wTwT KIMBALL  CO.,3977KimbaD  Hall,  Chicaco 

I  Ornn      -  1 
Pfeue  Bead  m,  FREE  i  Piano  Y  Catalogs,  factory  dis- 

'  Player  PUno  I 
trlbntine  prices  and  Manlcal  Herald,  containing  two  pretty  sorurs 
with  words  and  muaie  FREE.   Mark  instrument  you  are  inter. 


Ot.  f  R.  F.  D.. 


s  Lock 


f  Is  f  oa  nd  only  on  SQUARE 
r  DEAL  Fence.  To  the  man 

who  buys  fence.  It  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  quality,  durability  and  sat- 
isfaction. Let  us  tell  yon  why  it  coats 
,     less  to  put  up  SQUARE  DEAL  Fenc* 
ins;  why  it  is  bettor  and  lasts  longer. 

cm 


PDCC   To  any 

i  ■    1%  mm  !■  landowner, 
1  who  has  not  received  a  copy,  we 
\  will  also  mail  Ropp's  New  Pocket 

Calculator— the  greatest  "ready  reckoner' 
,  ever  published.  Just  send  postal. 

\          KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
U1636  Industrial  Straet  PEORIA,  ILL. 


Down  South  there 
are   wonderful  openings 
for  arnhitious  men.  Farmii 
offers    exceptional  opportunities. 
Cheap  lands,    fine  climate, 
I  ram,  big  crops  and  good  mark 
and  industrial  openings  everywhere.  "Sot 
ern  Field"  magazine,  *  Business  Openings"  fold* 
and  State  booklets  on  request 


m  v.  itinnAnns.  Am 

Waahinirton,  O.  C 


SouthernRy. 

Mobile  cVOhio 
Q  aSo.fi  Flu  Ry. 


Twentieth  Ostttwy  Farmer  ndver- 
lisrrs  are  reliable.  They  could 
not  tine  these  columns  if  they  were 
not.  When  you  write  to  then  be 
suro  your  nnmo  and  addrens  1b 
written  clearly,  and  mention  this 
paper. 


discovery  was  a  distinct  shock  to  the 
good  owners  of  Fruit  Farm. 

"The  idea  of  paying  an  extra  price 
for  axle  grease!"  angrily  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ferguson.  "That  woman, 
whom  I  thought  was  too  good  to  live, 
is  an  arrant  cheat.  You  just  take 
this  back  next  time  you  go  to  town, 
Peter — " 

"Not  me,"  broke  in  the  man,  shak- 
ing his  head.    "There's   some  mis 
take,  of  course — that  is,  I  imagine  I 
have  fathomed  the  facts." 

"Yes?"  said  his  wife. 

"Of  course,  this  isn't  the  natural 
kind  of  butter  Mrs.  Bland  puts  out. 
If  it  was  she'd  soon  find  the  price  of 
her  butter  cut  in  the  middle.  This 
isn't  fit  for  packing  stock.  My  idea 
is  that  she  had  a  poor  batch.  Frugal 
soul  that  she  is,  she  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  sending  the  butter  to  the 
store,  where  it  would  be  placed 
among  a  lot  of  other  makes,  mixed 
in  the  common  lot  and  shipped  to  the 
oily.  Nobody  would  be  the  wiser 
and  she  would  save  the  loss  of  that 
batch  of  butter." 

This  was  in  fact  the  real  solution 
of  the  mystery.  Mrs.  Bland  had 
been  ill  for  a  few  days,  her  cream 
was  neglected  and  consequently  the 
butter  came  wrong.  It  seemed  a 
pity  to  waste  a  whole  crock  of  butter. 
By  sending  it  to  the  store  she  would 
get  the  market  price,  thus  saving  a 
dead  loss,  and  no  one  would  be  the 
wiser. 

Had  the  buttermaker  imagined  for 
a  moment  that  one  of  her  neighbors 
would  get  the  butter  she  would  have 
cut  off  two  fingers  before  she  would 
have  let  it  go  out.  As  it  was,  the 
purchaser  kept  the  secret  for  a  while, 
but  as  such  secrets  will,  the  truth 
leaked  out  in  time  and  Mrs.  Bland 
lost  much  of  that  respect  she  once 
held  in  the  hearts  of  her  neighbors. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  farmer's 
wife  lost  any  of  her  butter  trade  be- 
cause of  this  little  indiscretion,  but 
it  might  easily  have  been  otherwise. 
You  may  be  sure  that  her  neighbor, 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  lost  much  of  the  re- 
spect she  once  held  for  the  woman 
who  made  gilt  edge  butter. 

Had  the  Fergusons  been  so  minded 
they  might  have  humiliated  Mrs. 
Bland  in  a  way  that  would  have  been 
a  lifetime  source  of  remorse.  Even 
the  grocer,  who  sold  Ferguson  that 
crock  of  butter  in  good  faith,  was  not 
the  wiser  for  many  years  thereafter, 
until  once,  in  a  moment  of  confi- 
dence, Peter  Ferguson  told  the  story 
and  the  two  laughed  over  it. 

"Of  course,  the  woman  didn't  im- 
agine any  of  the  country  folk  would 
get  that  crock  of  butter,"  said  the 
fruit  grower,  "but  one  never  knows." 
Michigan.     DOROTHY  LOCKE. 


Two  Steps  at  a  Time 
"I'd  like  to  stain  the  front  stairs; 
they  look  so  shabby,"     said  Mrs. 
Newife,  "but  we  use  them  so  con- 
stantly I  don't  see  how  I  can." 

"Stain  every  other  step,"  said 
Mrs.  Neighbor,  "and  make  everyone 
go  up  and  down  the  stairs  two  steps 
at  a  time.  Then,  when  those  steps 
are  dry,  stain  the  others.  You  can 
put  small  pieces  of  wood  on  those 
that  are  to  be  used  and  place  a 
notice  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  re- 
mind the  men  so  they  won't  forget." 

The  United  States  makes  the  steel 
pens  for  about  fifty  countries. 


Styles  for   Home  Dressmaker 


6886— Ladies'  Dressing  Saciiue.  A  per- 
fectly plain  garment  extending  well  down 
over  the  hips.  At  the  open  neck  is  a  wide 
collar,  and  cuffs  finish  the  short  sleeves. 
A  sash  marks  the  waistline.  An  excellent 
style  for  challie,  cashmere  and  many 
wash  materials.  The  pattern,  No.  6886.  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  3  yards  of  36-inch 
material. 

6876— Ladies'  Skirt.  A  two-piece  design 
which  may  have  high  or  regulation 
waistline.  It  is  suitable  for  cheviot,  serge 
and  other  woolen  fabrics  and  may  be 
closed  in  the  center  of  either  front  or 
back.  The  pattern,  No.  6876,  is  cut  in 
sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  2%  yards  of  ?>6,  44  or 
54-inch  material. 

6875— Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  Any  of  the 
flowered  materials  can  be  used  to  make 
this  shirtwaist,  with  the  collar  and  cuffs, 
of  contrasting  material.  The  waist  closes 
at  the  front.  The  pattern.  No.  6875.  is  cut 
in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  2  yards  of  36-inch 
material  and  %-yard  of  27-inch  contrast- 
ing goods. 

6872— Ladies'  Kimono.  This  kimono  can 
be  undo  with  the  trimming  bands  nnd 
with  either  the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The 
kimono  has  a  yoke  In  tho  front  and  bock. 
Tho  pattern,  No.  6873,  Is  cut  in  sizes  34  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
ulres  4  yards  of  40-Inch  material  and  1% 
yards  of  18-lnch  satin  for  bands. 


6885— Child's  Dress.  Cut  in  sacque  style 
and  closing  in  front  with  buttons  in  a  box 
pleat  band.  Small  sleeves  are  used  and  a 
handsome  collar  finishes  the  open  neck. 
The  sleeves  may  be  long  or  short.  The 
pattern.  No.  6885,  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4.  6  and 
8  years.  Medium  size  requires  1%  yards 
of  44-inch  material,  with  Vi-yard  of  27-inch 
contrasting  goods. 

6867— Girl's  Apron.  This  is  a  good  design 
for  wearing  over  the  school  frock.  Front 
and  back  are  each  in  one  piece,  closing 
in  the  back.  The  sleeves  extend  to  the 
neck  edge,  forming  a  yoke  on  each  shoul- 
der. The  pattern,  No.  6867.  is  cut  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2  yards  of  36-inch  material,  with 
1%  yards  of  banding. 

6S89— Ladles'  Apron.  This  covers  the  en- 
tire front  of  the  dress  and  the  skirt  por- 
tion of  sides  and  bar!;.  It  may  be  made 
of  gingham,  calico  and  other  wash  ma- 
terials. Tho  pattern.  No.  GSS9.  is  cut  In 
sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-Inch 
material. 


All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 
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Big  Profits  for  Boys  in  Trapping 


ASSUMING  that  most  of  our 
boy  readers  are  progres- 
sive Americans  who  are 
fitting  themselves  for  life's 
battles  by  securing  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, trapping  must  be  followed  as 
a  "side  line"  to  studying. 

However,  during  vacation  one  can 
extend  his  operations;  or,  where 
some  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
compelled  to  work-  a  part  or  all  of 
the  term,  trapping  offers  unusual 
opportunities  for  a  hustling  young- 
ster, as  it  affords  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise  and  insures  a  rugged  consti- 
tution, while  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  furs  makes  the  business 
highly  profitable  from  a  financial 
standpoint. 

The  writer  knows  several  boys 
living  in  the  edge  or  suburbs  of 
good  sized  towns  who  make  neat  lit- 
tle sums  trapping  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals before  and  after  school  time, 
and  while  this  may  be  practiced  to  a 
considerable  extent,  it  is  with  the 
country  boy  that  it  will  prove  the 
most  remunerative,  since  he  can  ar- 
range his  "route"  or  line  of  traps  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  can  attend  to 
them  while  going  to  and  returning 
from  school. 

Where  one  devotes  considerable  or 
all  of  his  time  to  trapping  during  the 
fur  season  he  should  arrange  his 
line  of  traps  so  that  it  will  lead  in  a 
circuitous  route;  that  is,  it  should 
begin  near  his  home,  and  after  ex- 
tending to  whatever  distance  desired 
it  should  assume  an  angle  that  will 
bring  it  back  close  to  the  point  from 
which  it  starts.  This  saves  any  loss 
of  time  one  would  sustain  in  case  the 
line  of  traps  ended  at  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  where  it  began.  Two 
short,  circuitous  routes  are  prefera- 
ble to  one  long  one,  as  the  trapper 
thus  will  be  enabled  to  leave  the 
catch  from  his  first  route  when  he 
reaches  home,  refresh  himself  with 
a  lunch  and  a  brief  rest,  and  then 
take  up  the  other  route  after  noon. 
Proper  Season  for  Trapping 
While  the  period  during  which 
fur-bearing  animals  should  be 
trapped  will  vary  slightly  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  little  varia- 
tion in  the  temperate  zone,  which 
embraces  the  greater  portion  of  our 
country. 

There  is  an  old  saying  among 
trappers  that  any  month  requiring 
the  letter  "r"  in  spelling  it  is  a  suit- 
able period  for  trapping  fur-bearing 
animals.  This  would  include  the 
period  reaching  from  September  in 
the  fall  to  April  in  the  spring. 

But  this  period  is  too  lengthy.  It 
is  true  that  fur-bearing  animals  may 
be  captured  as  early  in  the  season  as 
September,  and  that  their  skins  will 
be  marketable,  but  the  price  received 
for  such  furs  is  so  very  low  that  it 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
every  trapper  to  refrain  from  actual 
operations  till  later  in  the  season. 

No  set  date  can  be  given  for  be- 
ginning to  trap-  We  begin,  as  a 
rale,  in  late  October  or  early  Novem- 
ber, although  this  date  may  vary, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
season.  If  the  weather  is  too  warm 
the  flesh  side  of  furs  will  turn  a  dark 
blue  in  curing,  the  hair  is  thin  and 
pale  and  slips  from  the  pelt,  even 
with  a  light  stroking  of  the  fingers. 

S*uch  furs  are  called  "blues,"  and 


will  command  about*  one-third  the 
price  they  would  bring  if  the  animals 
had  been  left  to  run  till  the  weather 
cooled  up,  at  which  time  the  fur 
would  thicken  naturally,  be  darker 
in  color  and  firmly  attached  to  the 
pelt,  while  the  flesh  side  would  be 
clear  and  uniform  in  color.  A  few 
dark  specks  under  the  fat  on  the 
fleshy  part  of  a  fur  will  slightly 
lower  its  value,  although  not  materi- 
ally lowering  its  quality. 

The  "prime"  fur  is  the  one  that 
commands  the  top  market  price; 
and,  after  all,  this  must  be  the  guide 
as  to  the  period  when  one  should  be- 
gin trapping.  After  the  nights  grow 
cool  and  frosty  the  trapper  should 
capture  a  few  animals.  If  the  fur 
is  firmly  set  to  the  hide  and  the  pelt 
side  is  of  a  clear,  flesh  color  after  a 
day  or  so  of  curing,  it  is  "prime," 
and  trapping  may  be  continued;  if 
not,  one  should  wait  a  few  days 
longer.  With  furs  selling  at  the 
present  extremely  high  prices,  it  is 
the  height  of  wastefulness  to  place 
them  on  the  market  in  a  low-grade 
condition. 


to  an  age  of  30  years;  hence  will 
prove  valuable  to  men  of  mature 
years.  "Preparation  for  Trapping" 
will  be  the  subject  taken  up  in  the 
next  article,  October  31. 


Out  in  California  they  are  trying 
to  make  the  eight-hour  labor  law  ap- 
ply to  farm  labor.  Naturally,  the 
farmers  and  their  papers  are  strongly 
opposed  to  such  a  law.  In  the  last 
issue  of  the  California  Cultivator 
there  was  an  amusing  cartoon  show- 
ing its  probable  effect.  The  state 
inspector  is  leaning  over  the  fence  to 
see  that  all  obey  the  law.  Everyone 
on  the  farm  is  leaving  work  when 
the  whistle  blows,  including  the  hired 
man  who  leaves  a  load  on  the  track 
in  front  of  a  moving  train  and  the 
bird  in  the  air  that  drops  the  worm 
because  it  has  already  put  in  ht 
hours  hunting. 


Editor's  Note — This  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  trapping  articles.  While 
the  information  contained  in  these 
articles  is  intended,  primarily,  for 
boys,  they  are  based  on  the  experience 
of  a  practical  trapper  from  boyhood 


Free  BookTells  How 

Trapping  is  profitable, 
pleasant,  healthful  work.  Far 
bearing:  animals  are  plentiful 
on  most  farms.    Spare  time 
,  night  and  morning  is  enough. 
i  Write  today  forffree  book  tell- 

[  inn  when  and  where  to  trap;  kind 
of  traps  and  bait  to  use;  how  to  re- 
move and  prepare  ekins*  also  trap- 
pins'  laws  of  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
i,  rnrC  Bend  postal  today  for 
'  I* Ktt  free  calaloR  of  trapH  and 
■  nhh  enppU'-B.   Every  article 
f  trappers  need.    Prices  the  lowest. 
Write  lor  free  book  without  delay. 

F.  C.  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE 
355  Fur  Exchange  Bulldin* 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  8.  A. 


Make  Money  Trapping 

$5  FUR  COURSE  FREE 

Learn  How  to  Catch  and  Raise  Furs. 

Great  sport.  Big  fortunes  In  live  animals.  Your 
idle  time  may  make  you  rich.  Live  animals  bring 
big  prices  compared  to  what  you  get  for  pelts. 
Catch  'em  alive.  Make  more  money.  Raise  and 
breed  small  animals  In  your  back  yard.  Look  at 
the  prices  you  can  get  now— and  the  prices  are 
advancing.  Live  mink  bring  from  $40  to  $100  a 
pair.  Red  cross  or  patch  foxes  from  $200  to  $600 
a  pair.  Black  foxes  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  a  pair, 
even  more.  Black  skunk  from  $40  to  $60  a  pair. 
Marten  or  fisher  from  $200  to  $300  a  pair.  'Coon 
$10  to  $20  a  pair.  Muskrat  $4  to  $6  a  pair.  Other 
animals  also  bring  big  prices.  Send  for  our 
course.  Tells  how  to  catch  live  animals  and  how 
to  raise  them  successfully.  How  to  make  skunk 
odorless.  Hw  to  trap  and  handle  skunk  without 
getting  scented.  How  to  catch  and  raise  other 
animals,  such  as  fox,  mink,  coon,  muskrat,  etc. 
The  complete  course  consists  of  five  profusely  Il- 
lustrated books,  regular  price  $1  per  book  or  $5 
for  the  full  course. 

OUR   SPECIAL  OFFER 

Rend  us  five  names  of  people  who  hunt  or  trap, 
and  only  $1  and  we  will  send  you  our  Directory 
of  hive  Animal  Buyers  and  Dealers.  Tells  wli-re 
you  can  sell  live  fur-bearing  animals  faster  than 
you  can  catch  or  raise  them.  Give  names  and 
addresses  of  several  hundred  firms  who  buy  live 
animals  and  pay  big  prices  for  them.  Wilh  the 
Directory,  we  will  send  you.  absolutely  free,  our 
$r>  course  In  trapping,  breeding,  and  raising  fur- 
bearing  animals.  $1  brings  you  the  Directory  and 
complete  $5  course,  by  parcel  post  prepaid.  Make 
big  money  this  Fall,  catching,  breeding,  or  selling 
live  animals.  If  you  hunt  or  trap,  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  this  course.  The  lessons' 
In  trapping  li'-o  animals  alone  will  be  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  you.  Learn  new  method 
of  trapping.  More  effective  than  steel  traps,  sure 
and  positive.  Get  the  only  practical  course  on 
trapping,  raising  and  selling  live  animals  ever 
published.  You  get  the  complete  $5  course,  fivo 
books  and  Directory,  all  for  $1.  Satisfaction  g"ar- 
anteed  or  your  money  refunded.  Send  for  the  Di- 
rectory now.  Only  a  limited  number  of  courses 
given  away.  Send  $1  while  this  offer  holds  good. 
Ynu  get  the  $5  course  free  with  the  Directory. 
Staid  now. 

AMERICAN    ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS 

22  West  Qulncy  St.       Dept.  114.       Chicago.  111. 


„  I    I\  r\  I  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Just  to  get  in  touch  with  you  when  7ou  have  Furs  to 
sell.   Write  forcatalog of  Trappers' Suppliesand  Price 
List  of  Raw  Furs.    You  will  save  money  here. 
E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  137  Biggs  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Now  90  Men  Daily 

Can  Buy  a  Car  Like  This 


Reo  the  Fifth  has  for  years  almost  constantly  far  out- 
sold our  output.  Thousands  who  wanted  it  were  unable 
to  get  it.  But  we  have  built  new  factories — three  this 
year.  Now  we  have  a  capacity  of  90  cars  daily.  From 
this  time  on  we  shall  try  to  supply  the  men  who  want 
better-built  cars. 


The  result  is  endurance,  free- 
dom from  trouble,  low  upkeep. 
The  car  stays  new.  Year  after 
year  it  renders  perfect  service. 

Men  want  these  things  in  the 
cars  they  buy  to  keep. 


Reo  the  Fifth  is  built  for  men 
who  want  the  utmost  in  a  car. 
R.  E.  Olds  designed  it.  Into 
every  detail  he  put  the  best  he 
knew. 

It  takes  six  weeks  to  build 
it.  There  are  countless  tests 
and  inspections.  Utter  exact- 
ness and  super-strength  are  re- 
quired in  every  part. 

We  limited  our  output  to  in- 
sure this  perfection.  At  times, 
five  men  were  waiting  for  every 
car  we  built. 

35,000  Cars 

We  have  now  built  with  this 


chassis  35,000  cars.  Now  there 
are  35,000  actual  users  advising 
others  to  buy  this  car. 

To  meet  this  demand  we  have 
this  year  built  three  immense 
factory  additions.  And  this 
year's  output  is  nearly  twice  last 
year's.  We  have  practically 
stopped  our  advertising,  yet  we 
can  hardly  build  cars  enough. 

Why  Men  Buy 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  a  car  of 
extremes.  It  has  vast  over- 
capacity. It  is  built  in  a  costly 
way.  We  spend  on  each  car  about 
$200  more  than  we  need  to  spend. 


Reo  the  Fifth  is  constantly 
kept  up-to-date.  It  shows  all 
the  new  ideas  in  body  style,  in 
finish  and  equipment.  We  have 
made  18  improvements  this  year. 

And  the  price  today  is  $220 
less  than  it  used  to  be.  This  is 
due  to  larger  output  and  to 
factory  efficiency. 

See  the  latest  model.  Go  into 
the  chassis  with  your  dealer  and 
see  where  this  car  excels.  The 
more  a  man  knows  of  motorcars 
the  more  he  wants  a  car  like  this. 

Sold  by  1155  dealers.  Ask  for 
Reo  Magazine,  showing  how  this 
car  is  built,  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  to  see  it. 


Reo  the  Fifth 

A  Super-Car 

t  17%  Equipped 

f.o.b.  Lansing 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.    Canadian  Price,  $1,500 


Fall  Series 
Streamline  bod » 
Electric  starter 
Electric  lights 
35  horsepower- 
Tires  34x4 
Dimming 

searchlights 
Also  roadster 
Price  la  F.  0.  Ik 


Equipment  includes  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and  slip  co»er,  clear  vision  ventilating  windshield,  speedometer,  non-skid  treads 

on  rear  wheels,  electric  horn,  extra  rim.  improved  tire  bracket,  complete  tool  and  tire  outfit,  foot  and  robe  rail,  etc  (2aJJ 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FAKMEK 


October  17,  IMI 


Without  question  the  best  wearing  shoes  obtainable. 
The  latest  styles  and  a  comfortable  fit. 


HONORBfLT 
SHOES 


Made  of  the  best  bark  tanned 
leather— combined  with  the  most 
skillful  shoemaking; 
genuine  quality  shoes  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

WARNING— Alway  look  for 
the  Mayer  nam.  .  d  trade  mark 
on  the  mole,  if  your  dealer  can' 
not  supply  you,  write  to  at. 


noNORBtcr 


We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  In  all  styles  for  men,  women,  children)  Dry  ox. 
wet  weather  shoes;   Yerma  Cuthion  Shoe;  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoe: 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


GJUJM  JSCIT  BRAND 

VegctableHogrotash 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  trial 
125-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Su  pplyCo. 

South 
Omaha, 
Neb.  ^ 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay.P 

A  Mm.    mm  Buys  the  New  Butter- 

MB   fly  Jr.  No.l.  Light  running; 

^9  Mr  MM.  easy  cleaning,  close  skira- 
~  Mjmm*W  ming,  durable.  Guaranteed 

  a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts. 

BHaaV^  per  hour.   Made  also  in  four  ,  

larger  sizes  up  to  6  1-2  shown  nere* 

30  Pays' Free  Trial  STSSS* 

it  naves  in  cream.    Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  '  'direct- from- factory'  offer. 


Huy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  half. 

ALB AUGH- DOVER  CO. 

2208   Marshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


IEASN  ABOUT 

Banana  Farming 

Its  Opportunities  and  Profits. 

We  own  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Selected,  Virgin 
Lands  in  Nicaragua,  which  we  have  begun  to  Cul- 
tivate in  Bananas.   Extensive  Development  Planned. 
Liberal  Offer  to  Investors. 

A  Sensible  Business  Proposition  in  the  hands  of 
Experienced  Banana  Men  Long  Identified  with 
Successful  Enterprises. 

Illustrated  Booklet  FREE.    Write  today. 
Nicaragua  Timber  and  Fruit  Lands  Co., 

901  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La, 


Society  and  Business  in  Chile 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 
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THREE  things  to  re- 
member in  buying 
winter  underwear;  com- 
fort, warmth,  durability.  ( 
All  are  combined  in  £ 

Ribbed,  Fleeced-Lined  Union  Suits  \ 

VELLASTIC  is  the  best-fitting,  best- 
feeling,  best-wearing  underwear  you 
can  buy  for  the  whole  family.  Doctors 
recommend  it  to  ward  off  colds. 
VELLASTIC  is  ribbed  for  easy  fit — 
fleece-lined  for  comfort  and  warmth. 
Made  in  separate  and  union  garments 
at  50c  and  up. 

VELLASTIC  Union  Suits  fit  perfectly 
without,  binding  or  baggincss.  Look 
for  the  name  VELLASTIC. 

Write  for  bodvgard   Book  No.  s? 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

TJTICA  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Eodyffara  Underwear 
Vellastlc  Lamhidowv  Sprln^tex 
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ANTIAGO,  Chile— Chile  Is  having 
hard  times  and  the  European 
war  adds  to  Its  woes.  The  peo- 
ple have  been  living  beyond 
their  means.  Many  of  them 
loaded  with  debt,  and  the  for- 
obligations  of  the  nation  now 
amount  to  more  than  $200  for  every 
family  In  the  republic.  The  Internal  debt 
is  over  $36,000,000  and  the  Chilean  dollar 
is  50  per  cent  below  par.  Business  is  not 
good  and  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of 
living  has  jumped  out  of  sight.  Beef, 
which  has  always  been  cheap,  has  risen 
until  some  cuts  now  sell  for  30  cents  and 
more  a  pound,  and  bread,  milk,  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  higher  than  they  have 
ever  been  In  the  past.  Mouse  rents  are 
rising.  Here  in  Santiago  ordinary  dwell- 
ings are  bringing  from  $30  to  $200  a  month, 
and  nearly  every  one  is  denouncing  the 
greed  of  his  landlord. 
The  most  of  the  common  people  live  in 


eers,  or  experts  in  fanning  or  fruit  rais- 
ing, there  may  bo  some  openings;  but  for 
pure  brains  and  pure  muscle  the  country 
has  an  ample  supply  of  its  own,  and  that 
at  wages  which  would  not  be  temptlm 
the  American. 

Women  in  Business 

As  it  is  now,  the  native  labor  supply 
of  Chile  is  being  largely  increased  by  the 
employment  of  women.  They  are  making 
their  way  into  the  government  offices. 
They  clerk  in  the  postofflces,  they  act 
as  cashiers  in  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments, and  they  sell  goods  to  the  large 
department  stores  that  have  recently 
been  established  in  Santiago.  In  the  lat- 
ter places  female  clerks  are  paid  salaries 
of  $20  a  month  with  a  commission  on  their 
sales,  which  in  some  cases  runs  the  sal- 
ary to  as  high  as  $100  per  month.  The 
chief  objection  to  such  positions  is  that 
the  holder  loses  caste  among  her  friends 
by  taking  them.    Women  have  been  so 


Chilean  Cowboys 


what  wo  would  call  two-family  houses. 
The  buildings  are  low  on  account  of  the 
earthquakes  and  many  of  them  have  only 
two  floors.  The  first  story  apartments 
bring  the  most  money,  as  from  such 
apartments  one  can  get  out  the  quicker. 
There  are  no  big  flat  buildings  here.  The 
highest  houses  have  only  four  or  five 
stories,  and  skyscrapers  are  yet  to  be 
built. 

Hard  Times  in  Chile 

The  very  poor  live  in  what  are  called 
cites.  These  are  little  tenements  of  one 
story,  built  in  blocks.  Each  tenement  has 
two  rooms,  one  at  the  front  and  the  other 
at  the  back.  The  only  window  is  at  the 
front.  There  are  no  heating  or  bathing 
arrangements,  and  the  water  has  to  be 
carried  in  from  outside.  Such  an  apart- 
ment will  rent  for  from  $5  toj  $7  per 
month,  and  if  it  is  in  a  good  location  and 
of  a  little  better  construction  it  may 
bring  $15  or  $20.  Many  such  buildings  are 
owned  by  the  church,  and  others  by  rich 
Chilenos,  who  get  most  of  their  incomes 
from  these  rents.  The  capitalists  like 
these  small  houses  because  the  rent  is 
always  paid  in  advance,  and  the  interest 
on  the  investment  is  high.  The  church  is 
one  of  the  great  real  estate  owners  of 
Santiago.  It  has  all  kinds  of  property, 
from  tenements  to  palaces,  and  from  in- 
dividual stores  to  great  business  blocks. 
A  large  part  of  the  property  on  the  Plaza 
des  Armas,  in  the  very  heart  of  Santiago, 
belongs  to  it,  and  it  'owns  buildings  of  all 
kinds  scattered  here  and  there  through 
the  city. 

The  prices  of  labor  in  Chile  are  rising, 
but  they  are  still  far  below  those  of  the 
United  Stated.  The  average  salary  of  a 
clerk  in  a  store  is  equal  to  from  $30  to 
$90  of  our  money.  Bookkeepers  get  about 
$60  a  month,  stenographers  $10  or  $50,  and 
if  they  are  foreigners  they  may  receive 
as  high  as  $100.  In  this  case  they  must  be 
able  to  speak  and  write  Spanish,  and  also 
be  expert  with  the  typewriter  and  In 
reading  their  notes. 

In  this  connection.  1  would  say  that 
there  t»  no  chance  here  for  young  Amer- 
icans without  money  who  have  no  special 
experience  or  skill  of  one  kind  or  another. 
If  they  ore  mechanical  or  mining  engln- 


secluded  in  Chile  that  the  people  have 
not  yet  become  accustomed  to  their  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  life  for  themselves.  Nice 
girls  never  go  out  alone  in  the  evenings, 
a  nd  even  in  the  daytime  those  of  the 
better  classes  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
street  without  some  older  woman  is  with 
them.  When  a  young  girl  goes  to  school 
she  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  servant 
or  by  her  father  or  mother,  and  some 
one  is  sent  to  bring  her  back  home.  The 
positions  of  secretary  and  cashier  rank 
higher  than  those  of  the  clerks,  but  most 
classes  of  the  people  look  askance  at  the 
girl  who  works  for  a  living. 

I  doubt  whether  the  young  business 
woman  is  as  safe  in  Chile  as  she  is  in 
our  country.  The  fact  that  she  works 
out  at  all  subjects  her  to  the  danger  of 
liberties  on  the  part  of  the  other  sex. 
The  white  slave  trade  exists  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  large  class 
of  girls  who  are  by  no  means  as  good  as 
they  should  be.  The  social  evil  is  li- 
censed in  the  cities,  and  everything  is 
supposed  to  be  under  a  rigid  inspection. 
The  Spanish  custom  of  preventing  the 
boys  and  girls  from  having  anything  to 
do  with  one  another  on  the  social  level 
of  purity  and  virtue  drives  the  young 
men  to  the  demi-monde  for  their  social 
companions,  and  it  defeats  the  end  it 
hopes  to  gain. 

Courting  Mas  Difficulties 

Moreover,  if  a  young  man  calls  upon  a 
young  woman  a  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
spends  the  evening  with  her  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  family,  he  is  thought  to  have 
serious  intentions  of  marriage,  and  the 
father,  uncle  or  aunt  straightway  de- 
mands how  soon  he  expects  to  propose.  If 
he  then  says  that  he  does  not  want  to  get 
married,  he  Is  told  that  his  further  visits 
aro  not  desired.  The  bear  act,  which 
means  the  standing  out  on  the  streets  in 
front  of  your  sweetheart's  house  and 
easting  sherp's-eyes  at  her  as  she  looks 
down  from  the  balcony,  is  fast  going  out 
of  use,  although  It  Is  still  the  custom  in 
some  other  of  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, and  notably  In  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Nevertheless,  In  the  nrlstocrntic 
class  a  family  would  have  to  be  in  flnan. 
clal  straits  before  It  would  think  of  al- 
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lowing  its  daughter  to  clerk  in  a  store. 
For  this  reason  the  female  clerks  are 
.sometimes  sneered  at  as  "rotos"  by  the 
others  of  their  sex,  who  prefer  to  starve 
at  home. 

In  order  to  understand  the  social  condi- 
uons  he  e  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
country  is  one  of  classes.  Chile  has  al- 
ways had  its  arisocrats,  its  middle"  class 
and  its  common  people.  •  The  last  does 
the  wor£  of  the  country,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally known  by  the  term  Inqupilino.  The 
aristocrats  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Spaniards  and  more  especially  of  the 
patriots  among  them,  that  had  to  do  with 
freeing  Chile  from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
These  men  are  the  controlling  influences 
of  the  country.  They  have  the  fat  offices, 
and  own  nearly  all  of  the  property.  Some 
have  stock  in  the  nitrate  and  other  miles, 
and  not  a  few  are  engaged  in  the  various 
industries.  Many  of  them  are  rich  farm- 
ers, and  it  >s  from  them  that  come  the 
heads  of  universities  and  the  chief  doctors 
and  lawyers.  The  most  of  the  aristocrats 
are  men  "of  fine  education.  They  are  the 
progressive  element  of  the  country.  They 
are  proud  of  Chile  and  are  intensely 
patriotic.  They  are  not  afraid  to  fight  for 
their  rights,  and  they  will  not  submit  to 
injustice  either  as  individuals  or  as  a  na- 
tion. 

Lower  Classes  Not  Loafers 

The  middle  classes  are  merchants  and 
small  land  holders.  Among  them  are 
many  pure  whites,  and  many  who  hav< 
more  or  less  Indian  blood  mixed  with  that 
which  comes  down  from  the  Spanish. 

The  lower  class  are  known  as  the  In- 
Muilinos.  or.  erroneously,  as  rolos.  Tin 
word  roto  is  one  of  contempt.  It  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  drunken,  good-for-nothing 
character.  This  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
rnquilino,  the  Chilean  peasant.  He  is  a 
A'-oA,  hard- working,  honest  man  as  a  rule 
and  anything  but  a  loafer.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant o*  the  peasant  class  of  north 
Spain  and  of  the  Araucanian  Indians.  He 
is  intelligent  and  quick  to  learn  anything 
that  requires  handiness  and  craft.  He 
can  do  all  lcinds  of  work,  and  makes  an 
•  xcellent  mechanic,  farmer  or  orchardist.- 
He  is  a  born  horseman,  and  is  skilled  in 
the  handling  cf  stock.  He  is  hardy  and 
vigorous,  and  noted  for  his  endurance 
and  patience.  At  the  same  time,  he  is 
brave,  he  is  very  quick  tempered  and 
will  fight  upon  slight  provocation.  He 
seems  to  care  nothing  for  life,  and  very 
little  for  pain. 

Indeed,  the  Inquilino  will  do  all  sorts 
oi  foolish  things  rather  than  be  despised 
by  his  friends.  The  other  day  several 
peons  were  drinking  together  with  a 
crowd  of  their  fellows,  when  one  man 
charged  another  with  being  a  coward. 

"You  think  so?"  was  the  reply.  "Well, 
I  will  prove  that  I  am  not."  Would  a 
coward  do  this?"  And  thereupon  he  pulleil 
out  his  knife  and  plunged  it  into  his 
bowels  again  and  again,  before  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  crowd. 

"I  will  show  you  that  I  also  am  not  a 
coward."  rejoined  the  first  speaker,  anil 
he  began  to  stab  tymself.  The  two  men 
would  have  committed  suicide,  had  not  a 
young  priest  rushed  in  and  torn  the 
knives  from  their  hands,  and  called  in 
the  police  to  take  the  men  to  the  hos- 
pital. These  men  were  drunk,  but  even 
so,  no  drunken  man  but  a  Chileno  would 

Drunkenness  is  Great  Problem 

think  of  proving  his  courage  in  such  a 
way. 

Speaking  of  drunkenness,  this  is  the 
crying  evil  among  the  Chilean  peasantry. 
The  Inquilinos  drink  to  excess  in  both 
city  and  country.  Their  chief  end  seems 
to  be  to  get  drunk,  and  the  majority 
have  a  spree  once  a  week.  Monday  is 
called  the  roto's  holiday,  for  he  is  often 
so  drunk  Sunday  that  he  has  to  take 
-Monday  to  recover.  The  liquor  used  is 
the  vilest  of  alcohol,  bsing  often  made  of 
potatoes  and  rotten  vegetables.  It  would, 
as  one  of  the  employers  says,  kill  the 
ordinary  man  at  a  thousand  yards.  The 
stuff  is  gulped  down  in  great  quantities, 
not  because  it  is  liked,  but  because  it 
makes  the  drunk  come.  There  are  many 
saloons,  and  a  recent  census  showed  6,000 
places  in  Santiago  where  liquor  was  sold, 
and  in  Valparaiso  the  average  was  one 
saloon  for  every  twenty-four  men.  There 
are  drinking  places  in  all  the  Chilean 
villages,  and  every  small  town  and  haci- 
enda store  keeps  liquors  for  so,».  Of  late, 
there  have  been  some  moveman.ts  toward 


temperance,  but  so  far  but  little  has  been 

accomplished. 

Unsanitary  Conditions  Prevail 

As  a  result  of  these  excesses  and  of  the 
poor  food  and  unsanitary  conditions  of 
the  houses,  the  mortality  among  the 
Inquilinos  is  great.  They  breed  like  Aus- 
tralian rabbits,  and  their  babies  die  like 
flies.  It  is  only  the  strong  children  who 
live,  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  the 
peons,  as  a  class,  are  as  tough  and  strong 
as  any  people  of  1'ie  world.  I  have  seen 
them  carrying  nitrate  bags  weighing  300 
pounds  each  and  tossing  them  about  like 
bags  of  feathers.  Four  of  them  will  lift 
a  piano  and  carry  it  along  the  roadway, 
and  in  yie  mines  a  peon  will  tote  a  bag 
of  ore,  weighing  150  pounds,  up  the 
notched  stick  that  serves  as  a  ladder  all 
day  long. 

As  to  the  homes  of  the  peons,  they  are 
often  little  better  than  pigpens.  Some  of 
the  large  haciendados  have  recently  been 
erecting  model  dwellings,  but  the  most  of 
the  tenant  houses  are  still  shanties  of 
adobe  brick  or  huts  made  of  reeds  and 
sticks,  woven  together  and  plastered  with 
mud.  They  are  thatched  with  straw.  The 
doors  are  rude  and  the  windows  are 
small.  The  ground  is  often  the  floor,  and 
the  furniture  consists  of  little  more  than 
a  table  covered  with  oilcloth,  a  few  rough 
chairs  and  a  bed.  These  people  have  large 


families,  and  a  hut  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
square  is  often  the  home  of  six  or  eight 
people. 

The  Inquilinos  pay  no  rent  for  such 
houses,  and  they  have  in  addition  small 
tracts  of  ground  which  they  can  cultivate, 
as  well  as  pasture  for  a  certr.in  number 
of  cattle.  In  return  they  have  to  provide 
labor  for  the  proprietor  whenever  it  is 
required,  and  that  at  wages  that  ar<-  oft-on 
half  the  current  rates  of  the  neigh!  r- 
hood.  The  haciendado  has  the  right  to 
discharge  the  Inquilino,  and  the  j'uquillno 
has  the  right  to  leave  when  he  :  lyases. 
As  a  rule  the  haciendados  try  to  hold 
their  men,  and  the  men,  if  at  all  well 
treated,  are  not  likely  to  move.  On  some 
of  the  farms  there  I  j  a  general  store  run 
by  the  landlord  for  his  servants,  and  there 
the  Inquilino  makes  the  most  of  his  pur- 
chases. He  is  supposed  to  give  one  man's 
work  in  exchange  for  his  rent,  and  this 
means  that  he  gets  his  house  and  garden 
for  from  $2  to  $5  per  week.  I  am  told  that 
the  Inquilinos  love  their  masters,  and  I 
know  that  the  masters  are  fond  of  the 
men  who  work  for  them.  The  master 
occupies  somewhat  the  position  of  a 
feudal  lord,  and  the  men  treat  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  respect. 

Army  Service  Good  Influence 

The  service  in  the  army,  which  is  now 
universal,   is  having  civilizing  influence 


upon  the  lower  classes.  Every  young  man, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty,  is 
supposed  to  spend  one  year  In  the  military 
establishment,  during  which  time  he  is 
whipped  into  shape,  taught  to  obey  and 
made  into  a  soldier.  The  military  .-ystem 
if,  lhat  of  Germany,  and  education  is  com- 
bined with  the  training.  There  arc  Gciman 
professors  in  all  the  military  academics, 
and  the  cade  '.y«o  aid  u,  handling  the 
troops  are  usually  v/ell  educated.  The 
Inquilino  is  broadened  by  Ihifi  service, 
and  '.t  tends  I  >  make  him  leave  the  farm 
for  the  city  and  to  engage  in  labor  there. 

Another  influence  toward  civilizing  and 
elevating  the  Inquilino  is  the  labor  or- 
ganizations. They  are  slowly  making  their 
way  into  the  various  countries  of  South 
America.  The  railway  employes  are  or- 
ganized ani  so  are  the  stevedores,  as  well 
as  the  members  of  some  of  the  mechan- 
ical trades.  The  labor  element  is  begin- 
ning to  take  part  in  politics,  and  it  has 
now  two  representatives  in  the  Chilean 
congress.  The  departments  of  police  and 
of  the  state  railways  are  under  the  civil 
service,  and  positions  there  are  in  great 
demand  among  the  common  people,  espe- 
cially as  the  wages  are  high. 
(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Irrigation  projects  now  under  way  or 
contemplated  by  the  union  of  South  Af- 
rica call  for  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
$5,000,000. 
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Lugene  H.  Grubb,  the  most  noted  authority  on  potato  culture  in  the  world,  says  in  his  book,  "The 
Potato," page  17:  "The  potato  grew  wild  and  now  grows  to  perfection  in  Southwestern  Colorado." 

WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  from  so  able  arid  disinterested  authority  as  Mr. 
Grubb,  who  has  a  world  wide  reputation,  to  show  that  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colo- 
rado, is  the  natural  home  of  the  potato  and  must  possess  certain  natural  advantages 
which  allows  this  favored  district  to  surpass  all  others  in  the  raising-  of  potatoes. 


This  Valley  produced  the  greatest  yield  on  a 
measured  acre  of  ground  ever  recorded — OVER 
700  BUSHELS — was  raised  in  1902  in  competition 
for  a  prize  offered  by  the  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  300  bushels 
and  the  quality  is  the  very  highest.  The  market 
for  potatoes  is  in  Texas  and  other  Southern  points 
where  the  home  grown  potatoes  can  not  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time,  making  a  good  market 
with  good  prices.  The  freight  rates  from  this  Val- 
ley south  are  favorable. 

1021  cars  of  potatoes  shipped  from  this  valley 
in  1911. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  fields  of  potatoes  of 
from  40  to  80  acres  in  extent  which  bring  in  re- 
turns of  over  $100  per  acre. 

There  is  no  other  place  where  a  farmer  can 
buy  land  that  is  adapted  to  such  a  wide  range  ot 


staple  crops  as  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado.  The 
man  who  wants  a  'farm  where  a  large  increase  in 
value  is  sure  to  reward  him  should  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  we  offer.  It  can  not  be  duplicated 
elsewhere  and  will  not  remain  open  here  long. 

We  guarantee  that  sbonld  the  pur- 
chaser at  any  time  within  three  years  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  land  purchased 
from  us  that  we  will  re-purchase  it  at  Sl  "> 
per  acre  advance  over  the  price  paid,  pro- 
viding the  land  has  been  put  in  cultiva- 
tion, mostly  in  alfalfa. 

Price  of  land  with  water  for  irrigating  already 
brought  down  to  the  land  and  fully  paid  runs  from 
$50  to  $60  per  acre.  Cash  payment  from  $10  to 
$12  per  acre,  balance  divided  into  S  equal  annual 
payments. 

For  further  information  address, 


The  San  Luis  Valley  Irrigated  Land  Co.,  S2^"!^ 
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Charter  Oak 

Blue  Enamel 
High  Oven 


Range 


For  Wood  or  Coal 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 

fGl 


Beauty,  style, 
comfort  and  efficiency,  all  combine 
to  make  this  the  most  desirable 
cooking  Range  ever  devised. 

Robin's  Egg  Blue  Enamel  covers  all 
exposed  parts  except  heating  surfaces, 
shelf  and  legs.  This  enamel  is  cleaned 
like  a  dish  —  never  rusts  and  is  the 
joy  of  every  woman. 

Way  up  off  the  floor,  this  range  saves 
your  back  from  laborious  stooping  and 
puts  your  oven  and  cooking  tops  up 
where  you  can  see  what  you  are  doing. 

You  are  entitled  to  one  of  these  ranges, 
as  they  cost  no  more  than  the  old-style 
ranges,  so  don't  buy  any  kind  of  range 
or  cook  stove  until  you  have  read  our  ' 
Booklet  and  understand  what  this  high 
oven  feature  means  to  the  women  folks. 

Write  for  this  Free  Booklet.      If  you 

have  friends  interested  send  names  and 
addresses  and  we  will  gladly  mail  them 
the  Booklet.  Address, 

Charter  Oak  Stove  &  Range 
Company    Saint  Louis,  Missouri 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Ranges,  Cast  Iron 
Ranges,  Cook  Stoves.  Heating  Stoves  and 
Warm  Air  Furnaces  —  for  all  kinds  of  fuel. 


09LINGS  can  be  picked  when 
from  9  to  10  weeks  of  age. 
I^&yj  Tue  number  of  times  a 
**  i '  goose  can  be  picked  in  a 
year  will  depend  on  the  climate.  In 
the  north  and  middle  states  this  will 
be  about  three  times  a  year;  the  last 
picking  comes  in  the  early  autumn. 
If  you  do  not  pick  the  geese  they 
will  pick  themselves  when  the  feath- 
ers ripen.  Be  sure  the  feathers  are 
ripe.  To  pick  when  there  is  blood 
in  the  quill  is  cruel;  the  feathers 
come  out  then  with  great  pain.  In 
picking  geese  the  old-fashioned  way 
is  to  fasten  the  wings  and  tie  a  stock- 
ing over  its  head.  Only  the  small 
feathers  are  removed.  Leave  those 
under  the  wing%  as  they  support  the 
wings.  To  pick  close  under  the 
Mings  means  a  goose  going  about 
dragging  one  Or  both  wings,  and 
these  are  easily  broken.  Ordinary 
sized  geese  should  produce  a  pound 
of  feathers  to  the  goose  at  three 
pickings,  but  the  Toulouse  or  Kmden 
kept  at  standard  size  will  often  pro- 
duce half  a  pound  of  feathers  at  one 
picking  to  the  goose.  Geese  intended 
for  market  at  Christmas  time,  if 
hatched  this  year,  are  better  sale  if 
plucked  but  once  before  going  to 
market. 


You  can't  get  Galloway  quality  at  any- 
where near  my  price.   I  get  one  small 
manufacturing  profit,  the  rest  of  your 
dollar  buys  what  you  need.   The  othei 
way  your  dollar  pays  the  profit  of  th^  . 
manufacturer,  the  Jobber  and  the  dealer! 
You  have  tried  the  old  way.   Now  try  mi 
way  and  see  what  you  save. 

Five  New1 
Selling 
Plans 

l/Cash,  Credit, 
I  Note  or  I 
Pay- 
.  '  ments." 
One  of  these 
will  suit  your  neods.  Any  plan  allows  yoi.  . 
80  dayx  for  trial  of  Knrlne,  Cream  Separa- 
Jor 'or -Manure  Spreader.   If  not  sails-- 
fled  that  they  are  as  good  as  any  you^ 
ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the  goods  come 
back  to  me  and  you're  nothing  out 
catalog  Fnee-Wrlt...  for  catalog  , 
want.    Oct  full  particulars  and  my  special  j 
prices,  extra  I 
on  Engines, 
Separa-  _ 
i  and" 

Spreader 

Address 
Wm.  Galloway.  Pr«a. 
W-n.  Calloway  Co. 
267    Galloway  Sla.„  | 
..atortoo,  Iowa 


Christmas  Post  Cards  FREE 

^'■n.l  in<-  two  2k  MtampH  unrl  I'll  send  you  It  bcau- 
ilful  Christ maa  CohIh  and  tell  you  about  my  big 
HI  Rf'RISB.  a.  I,  MEREDITH,  733  Suecesa 
lllrtg.,   Dps  Moines.  la. 

Pleage  mention  the  fact  that  you 
saw  it  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers  on  this 
pace. 


Tm  keys  as  Breeders 
Late  turkeys  should  not  be  kept 
for  next  year's    breeders.     It    is  a 
costly  mistake  to  sell  all  the  early- 
bred  turkeys  because  the  market  is 
high,    forgetting    the    next  year's 
hatches  that  you  want  to  make  good. 
Next  year's  hatches  depend  on  this 
year's  stock.     Early    yearling  toms 
of  this  year  mated  next  spring  with 
2-year-old  hens  will  give  you  strong 
hatches.    These  2-year-old  hens  may 
not  lay  so  many  eggs  as  your  early- 
hatched  year-old  hens  will  lay,  but 
the  number  of  poults  that  will  live 
over  those  of   the    younger  liens, 
though  the  latter  be  mated  with  2- 
j  ear-old  toms,  may  astonish  you,  and 
yet  these  early-hatched  hens  of  this 
year's  hatch  should  be  kept  over  for 
the  making  of  the  future   good  2- 
year-olds.    Let  the  turkeys  roost  in 
airy  Quarters  until  the  cold  nights 
come,  then  give  thern  a  shelter  dry 
and  free  from  drafts,    though  they 
yet  need  plenty  of  air.    One  good 
torn  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  over 
with  seven  or  eight    hens,  though 
good  results  are  obtained  by  keeping 
ten  hens  with   one   vigorous  male. 
When  feeding  up  the  market  turkeys 
do  not  allow  the  breeders  the  same 
ration.    Breeders  must  be  kept  only 
in  good  condition,  never  allowed  to 
gefe  too  fat. 

The  Breeds 
The  hen,  investment  and-  labor 
considered,  is  the  most  profitable  of 
all  farm  animals;  every  year  the 
value  of  American  poultry  products 
exceeds  the  combined  value  of  gold 
and  silver  mined  in  America.  The 
poultry  industry  is  increasing  fast, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  making  its  fastest 
strides  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  our  country.  Chickens  are  classi- 
fied Into  egg  breeds,  meat,  general 
purpose  and  ornamental  breeds.  The 
egg  breeds,  generally  speaking,  are 
of  the  smaller  breeds — Leghorns  and 
iUiiiorcus — though  the  latter  is  now 


bred  much  larger  than  the  egg 
breeds  of  the  Mediterranean  class. 
These  small  breeds  are  very  active 
and  lay  white-shelled  eggs;  they  ma- 
ture early.  The  general  purpose 
class  take  in  the  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
all  the  American  breeds,  including 
the  English  breeds,  Dorking  and  Or- 
pington. These,  like  the  smaller 
breeds,  are  good  foragers  and,  lay  at 
6  months  of  age;  males  mature  at 
about  that  age.  They  are  fine  mar 
ket  birds,  and  now  in  most  cases 
equal  the  smaller  egg  breeds  in  lay- 
ing, though  not  always  so  dependa- 
ble for  all  breeds  the  year  around 
The  meat  breeds  comprise  the  Brah 
mas>  Cochins  and  Langshans.  Left 
to  themselves,  they  are  rather  poor 
layers,  laying  a  large,  brown  egg, 
but  well  selected  from  trap-nested 
birds,  some  strains  show  extra  heavy 
laying  power.  They  are  slow  to  ma- 
ture, the  pullets  seldom  laying  until 
over  10  months  old.  Cockerels  ma- 
ture slowly;  they  are  lazy  birds,  in- 
clined to  put  on  fat  very  fast. 


North  Platte  Valle 


Is  rich  In  crop  raising;  soil — irri- 
gated and  non-Irrigated.  Large 
or  small  tracts.  Easy  payments. 
If  you  are  preparing-  to  go  to  a 
new  country  you  will  certainly  in- 
vestigate the  rich  and  product' va 
amis  of  the  North  Platte  Valley, 
Nebraska.  I  have  complete  and 
authentic  information  and  will, 
gladly  send  it  to  you  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent.  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.,  Room  364  Union  Pacific  Building. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


BP 


Feeding  Troughs 
The  majority  of  poultry  diseases 
are  picked  up  with  the  food  or  taken 
from  the  drinking  pans.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  food  clean  and  dry  dur- 
ing bad  weather  where  it  is  thrown 
on  the  ground  or  even  in  litter.  But 
this  exposure  is  nearly  overcome  by 
using  troughs  with  slatted  sides  and 
detachable  roofs.  The  trough  can  be 
from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  with  the 
sides  five  inches  high;  the  lath  slats 
are  two  inches  apart  and  the  troughs 
sixteen  inches  from  the  floor  to  roof. 
The  roof  should  project  two  inches  on 
the  sides  to  protect  food  from  the 
weather.  The  roof  is  easily  removed 
by  lifting  one  end  and  sliding  it  end- 
wise on  the  opposite  gable  end  on 
which  it  rests.  The  trough  can  then 
be  filled  and  the  roof  drawn  back  in 
place  without  lifting  it.  This  ar- 
rangement saves  feed  as  well  as  keeps 
it  clean  from  droppings  and  other 
filth. 

More  of  Eggs  in  Water  Glass 
Never  allow  the  sun  to  shine  on 
vessels  holding  eggs  in  water  glass, 
and  keep  all  eggs  submerged.  Do 
not  stir  the  solution  after  eggs  are 
put  in.  Where  air  gets  to  the  pre- 
servative it  makes  it  turn  white  and 
thick,  making  it  difficult  to  take  out 
the  eggs.  This  will  not  hurt  the 
eggs,  though  one  should  guard 
against  it.  Too  many  people  wait 
until  eggs  are  very  high  before  using 
the  water  glass  eggs.  The  better 
plan  is  to  begin  using  the  eggs  soon 
after  the  original  price  plus  the  ex- 
tra expense  in  preserving  has  been 
reached. 


MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY — Cornishes 

CHOICE  1>ARK  CORNISH  OOCKER- 
els,  4V6  months  old,  5'^  pounds,  $1  each. 
Arthur  Roy.  Vinton.  la.  

Lang-shans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS. 
wf'te  Jake  Hetrlck.  Wahoo,  Neb.  

Leghorns 

SINGLE,  COMR  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  Young's  strain,  $1  to  $6.  Will 

Henderson,  Central  City,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erols.    Clyde  Freeman,  Craig,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— BUFF,  BROWN, 
Vhite  Leghorn,  Golden  Camplne  and  Sil- 
ver AVyandotte  cockerels.  Quality  stock 
the  verr  best.  Sunny  Brook  Poultry 
Yards,  College  View,  Neb. 


RIDGEDALE  WHITE  LEGHORN! 
F;irm— Cocks,  cockerels,  pullets,  reasona- 
hle.    Lee  Schureman,  R.  4.  Lincoln,  Nebi 


Orpingtons 

PRICE  LIST  FREE— SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpington,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Harvard, 
Neb.  

OR  WHITE- 
1  !st    free.  Frank 


ORPINGTONS—  r  ; 
Stock  for  sale.  Pnti 
Lewis,  Gibbon,  Neb. 


BFFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS,  $1 
to  $5.   Mrs.  Belle  Merrick,  Osceola,  Neb. 


Bl'FF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
hens.    Belle  Merri"'1-    O^eola.  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1. 
Albert  Nagengast,  Howells,  Neb. 


M  RS. 


Plymouth  Bocks 

500  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  early  hatched,  large-boned,  from 
high  scoring  stock,  St. 30  each,  or  $1J  a 
dozen.  Charles  A.  Gabelman,  Tilden,  Neb. 


HERE  IS  THE  PLACE  TO  GET  YOUR 
start  in  White  Rocks.  Classy  pullets, 
$10  dozen:  choice  cockerels,  $1.50  each; 
also  beautiful  snow  white  guineas,  $1.75 
a  pair:  Indian  Runner  ducks,  three  ducks 
and  drake,  $3.50.  Mrs.  James  D.  McCarty, 
Merna,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

FINE  SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCK- 
erels;  White  Pekin  ducks,  $1  each.  Amos 
D.  Birky,  Bancroft,  Neb. 


Guaranteed 
Roofing 

Corrugated  steel — heavily  gal- 
vanized. Lasts  a  lifetime.  Rust- 
proof,  lire  -  proof,  lightning- 
proof.    For  IS  years  we've 
been  making  tho  best  roofing 
we  know  how  and  soiling  at 
tho  lowest  price  we  can. 
FttFF  SAMPLES 

*  M^.KjMj  .S(.n<i  for  liter- 
ature, and  samples.  Compare  our  .  rooting 
with  (  he  ordinary  kind.  We  cut  to  fit  your 
roof  FREE.  COMPLETE  CATALOG  U  lls 

all  about  our  roollng  and  other  specialties. 
Oarages,  hoghou.sus,  stoul  tanks,  angle  iron 

fence  post s. 

STEEL  ROOFING  AND  STAMPING  WORKS 

WO  S.  W.  SECOND  ST.         DES  MOINES.  IOWA 


FINE,  LARGE  SINGLE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  cockerels,  $1.50  to  $3.00.  Mrs. 
Ed  M.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb. 

ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  and  hens;  also  incubator,  cheap. 
Claude  Musselman,  Lyons,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels,  $1  each  until  December  1. 
Don't  delay.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Witt,  Campbell, 
Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
early  hatch;  fine  specimens;  price  cheap. 
Writ©  your  wants.  L.  Brown,  Fairmont, 

Neb.    '  "  '  . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
from  prolific  layers,  $1  each.  Mrs.  Henry 
Wehling,  Ewing,  Neb. 


Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK5. 
Derrick,  Battle  Creek,  Neb. 


MRS. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


FOR  SALE— THOROUGHBRED  TUR- 
keys,  gese.  ducks,  IS  varieties  of  poultry; 
white  and  pearl  guineas,  bantams,  dogs, 
hares,  rabbits,  fancy  pigeons.  Write 
wants.  Free  circular.  D.  L.  Bruen, 
Platte  Center,  Neb.   

THE  113.000  FARM  FAMILIES  WHO 
regularly  read  this  page  are  anxious  to 
buy  their  breeding  stock  early  this  year. 
A  nickel  a  word  a  week  Is  the  cost  of 
advertising  what  you  have  to  sell. 


RIG  RARG.MNS  IN  ALL  LEADING 
varieties  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 
and  guineas.  Progressive  Poultry  Farm, 
Rox  750,  Hampton,  la. 


STAMMERERS 

YOU  CAN  BE  PERMANENTLY 
cured.  Write.  Omaha  Stammerers'  Inst.r 
Ranige  Bldg.,  Omaha. 


October  17.  1011 
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Arkansas 

ARKANSAS  LAND- SO  ACRES  JOIN- 
ing*;  4 -room  house;  spring  and  creek;  16 
acres  cultivated,  balance  timber;  $20  per 
acre,  reasont.bli  tens;  80  acres  2%  miles 
from  Gifforo;  30  aces  cultivated:  5-room 
box  house;  spring  and  creek.  Snap: 
$1,200;  %  cash,  balance  G  per  cent.  George 
R.  Lochrie.  Gifford,  Arkansas. 


LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LA*JDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop.  Ark.  


Australia 

VICTORIA.  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS 
settlers.  Special  inducements;  govern- 
ment land;  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample  mar- 
kets; reduced  passages;  special  excur- 
sion being  arranged.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  government  repre- 
sentative from  Victoria.  687  Market.  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  Box  57. 


California 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND, 
highly  improved  and  irrigated  locality, 
with  frequent  trains,  at  low  prices,  on 
easy  terms.  Buyers  this  year  get  free 
trip  to  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 
Fiee  literature.  W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  1111 
City  National  Bank,  Omaha.  

Iowa 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— IOWA 
farm  837  acres:  $10,000  worth  of  improve- 
ments; 500  acres  in  cultivation,  balance 
pasture  and  timber.  Price,  $125  per  acre. 
Encumbrance,  $40,000.  Take  $10,000  cash 
and  clear  western  irrigated  land  for 
equity.  A.  W.  Augspurger,  548  Bee  Bldg., 
Omaha. 


Minnesota 

ABUNDANT  RAINK  IN  MINNESO- 
ta's  Park  Region.  We  arc  in  the  center 
of  it.  Great  crops,  cattle,  creameries, 
happiness,  prosperity.  Lists  sent  free. 
St.  Croix  Valley  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Drawer  G,  Rush  City,  Minn. 


Nebraska 

FARM    NEAR    OMAHA  160  ACRES 

within  five  miles  of  Omaha  street  cat- 
line.  Good  improvements.  No  better  soil 
in  Douglas  county.  Has  30  acres  in  al- 
falfa, produces  five  tons  per  acre  sold 
last  season  at  $14  per  ton.  Close  to  al- 
falfa mill.  Farm  will  rvnt  for  $1,200  per 
year.  Must  be  sold  to  settle  partnership. 
Price,  $112.60  per  acie.  Address  T.  E. 
Stevens,  712  Omaha  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


GOOD  PARTLY  DEVELOPED  800- 
acre  ranch;  plenty  of  good,  free  outside 
range;  4-room  house,  stable  and  corrals; 
about  400  acres  under  ditch;  all  remainder 
but  8  acres  can  be  irrigated.  Land  lies 
almost  perfectly  level;  22  miles  of  good 
county  seat  town;  price.  $15  if  taken 
soon;  part  cash,  rest  long  time  at  6  pet- 
cent.    J.  J.  Carey,  Petersburg,  Neb. 


Oregon 

TWO  SPLENDID  KRU  IT-BEARING 
orchards.  I  own  two  40-acre  fruit  or- 
chards right  on  the  edge  of  Medford,  Ore. ; 
one  40  with  trees  nearly  five  years  old 
and  one  40  with  trees  about  four  years 
old;  they  are  all  in  fine  condition  and 
should  come  into  bearing  next  year.  These 
orchards  are  made  up  very  largely  of 
Bartlett  pears  and  Newton  Pippin  apples, 
and  are  in  a  splendid  position,  both  for 
horticultural  dcevlopment,  and  so  far  as 
the /value  of  the  property  is  concerned,  as 
the  orchards  are  right  on  tne  edge  of 
Medford;  as  a  matter  "f  fact,  the  outer 
line  of  the  city  limits  of  Medford  is  a 
street  which  runs  along  the  edge  of  the 
property.  The  .state  highway,  cement 
paved,  running  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  passes  through  one  por- 
tion of  the  first  40,  separating  four  or 
five  acres;  property  in  back  of  us,  with 
more  matured  trees,  has  brought  as  high 
as  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre;  one  16-acre 
orchard  produced  $19,000  in  returns  last 
year.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
sections  In  all  Oregon  for  fruit  growing, 
but  it  is  too  far  away  for  me  to  handle. 
Will  sell  or  trade  for  Minnesota,  Iowa 
nr  Wisconsin  farm.  W.  T.  Kester,  Vice 
President.  Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers' 
Bids..  Clvcaeo.  111. 


OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
free.  Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions — 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club.  Portland.  Ore. 


A  GREAT  BIG  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
sale;  203-acre  farm  located  in  Sutherlin 
vallev,  two  miles  from  the  progressive 
town  of  Sutherlin.  Sutherlin  Valley  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  productive 
spots  in  western  Oregon.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  this  splendid  farm.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  location  or  an  investment, 
T  am  sure  you  will  be  greatlv  pleased. 
No  more  healthful  locality  anywhere.  J. 
F    Lusv.  Owner,  'sutherlin.  Ore. 


"1 


Results  Make  It  the 
Most  Economical 


Martland,  Neb.,  Sept.  12,  1914. 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer: 

My  ads  paid  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer.  When  results  are  taken  into  consid- 
eration, it  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  which  to 
advertise  of  any  publication  I  know. 

W.  R.  PETTY. 

The  cheapest  is  not  always  the  best,  you  know,  but 
the  best  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 


-J 


LANDS — Oregon 

OREGON  FARM  OF  904  ACRES— 
Well  improved  and  located  in  the  famous 
Sutherlin  Valley,  two  miles  from  the 
prciessive  town  of  Sutherlin,  without 
doubt  the  best  part  of  western  Oregon; 
deep,  Mack  soil,  rich  and  productive; 
greater  portion  bottom  land  and  under 
cultivation;  two  sets  of  elegant  farm 
buildings  located  so  the  farm  can  be 
divided  to  good  advantage.  Will  sell  part 
or  all.  Sidetrack  of  Southern  Pacific 
main  line  on  corner  of  farm.  There  is 
not  a  better  farm  in  Douglas  county, 
Oregon.  If  you  are  interested  write  me 
for  full  particulars.  Special  price  for 
quick  sale,  $75  per  acre;  one-third  cash, 
balance  long  time  at  6  per  cent.  Health 
conditions  ideal.  J.  F.  Luse,  Owner, 
Sutherlin,  Ore. 


Texas 

NEW  COLONY,  NEAR  SAN  BENITO. 
Ideal  climate,  cream  of  the  earth;  $50  per 
acre;  easy  terms;  near  railroad,  market, 
churches  and  schools.  Excursion  Octo- 
ber 20.  Fare  refunded  to  buyers.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars.  San  Dominic 
Colonization  Co.,  340  Brandeis  Theater 
Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HAVE  YOU  $500?  THEN  INVEST  IN 
good  land  in  Polk  county,  a  prosperous 
dairying  region,  60  miles  from  Twin  Cit- 
ies. See  such  farms  as  No.  564,  50  acres 
at  $1,500;  No.  G79,  80  acres  at  $2,400,  or  No. 
683,  65  at  $1,200.  All  with  clay  loam  soil. 
Send  for  list  of  bargains.  Baker,  N  67, 
St.  Croix  Falls,  Wis. 


A*RE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  FARM 
like  this?  80  acres  in  that  prosperous 
Centuria-Balsam  lake  region.  Polk 
county.  Wisconsin,  on  Soo  Short  Line,  60 
miles  from  Twin  Cities,  35  acres  in  field, 
3  meadow,  clay  loam  soil,  good  surface. 
New  frame  house,  24x26,  2-story;  frame 
barn,  20x34;  other  buildings,  well,  fencing, 
etc.  A  snap  for  only  $3,500.  Baker,  L  67, 
St  Croix  Falls.  Wis. 


OFFICIAL  BULLETINS  CONCERN- 
ing  soil,  climate  and  crops  of  Wisconsin 
mailed  free  to  those  addressing  Wiscon- 
sin State  Board  of  Immigration,  Capitol 
1000,  Madison,  Wis. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers,  and  farm  bargains  for  sale.  Write 
me  if  vou  want  to  buy  or  sell.  Terms 
free.  Established  1881.  John  B.  Wright, 
successor  to  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  Real 
Estate  Expert,  1315  Adams  Express  Bldg.. 
Chicago,  111. 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
of  good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price 
and  description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


LANDS — Wyoming- 

BLACKBURN  FARMS — BLACKBURN 
farms  lie  so  that  tractor  plowing  is  easily 
and  cheaply  done.  A  farmer  tends  a 
half  section  there  as  easily  as  a  quarter 
section  in  eastern  Nebraska  or  Iowa. 
Their  distance  from  Omaha  is  substan- 
tially tha  same  as  from  Omaha  to  Den- 
ver, and  only  six  or  seven  hours  by  auto 
to  Denver.  The  Union  Pacific  at  Larpmie 
has  scores  of  trains  both  east  and  west 
daily.  The  stock  yards  there  feed  in 
transit  10,000  cars  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  per  year.  The  Wyoming  university 
and  the  local  schools  will  be  found  a 
great  aid  in  farming  and  stock  raising 
aside  from  the  education  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  community.  The  government 
forest  reserve  supplies  practically  free  to 
the  settlers  all  the  timber  needed  for 
building,  fencing,  etc.  There  are  various 
mines  near,  and  there  are  promising  indi- 
cations of  oil;  in  fact,  boring  is  going 
on  there  now.  With  the  best  food,  water 
and  healthful  surroundings  stock  raising 
is  not  only  sure,  but  remarkably  profita- 
ble. Big  ranches  in  times  gone  by  have 
made  great  fortunes.  The  water  -"system 
of  Blackburn  Farms  has  been  in  continu- 
ous operation  for  over  twenty  years  and 
the  title  to  both  land  and  water  is  per- 
fect. These  lands  are  offered  by  the  ac- 
tual owners,  not  agents.  Settlement  now 
is  composed  of  farmers  from  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Prices  of  land  low 
and  terms  liberal.  A  few  sections  will  be 
exchanged  for  Iowa  and  eastern  Nebraska 
farms.  Our  illustrated  booklet  will  inter- 
est you.  Send  for  it;  it's  free.  Laramie 
Development  Co.,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  or  A. 
W.  Augspurger,  548  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


GRAIN  LANDS  AND  STOCK 
ranches  in  southeastern  Wyoming  at  bar- 
gain prices  and  on  eas-'  terms.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Federal  Land  Company, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

BARGAIN— IRRIGATED  FARM,  160 
acres  under  government  ditch,  12  miles 
from  county  seat  town  of  3.000.  Trading 
point  3  miles  from  lan".  Price,  $25.00  per 
acre;  includes  permanent  water  right. 
Terms,  one-fourth  down,  balance  de- 
ferred payments  if  desired.  This  is  a 
snap.  Write  owner.  P.  O.  Box  55,  Sho- 
shoni,  Wyo. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing.  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old. 
weaned:  are  beautifully  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17.  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
Tf  you  wish  to  get  starred  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS— BTG  TYPE 
pedigreed.    Davis  Bros.,   Linroln.  Neb. 


GOAT  SALE— BILLIES  AND  NAN- 
nies.  the  Nubian  milk  goats.  W.  B. 
Fnerst,  Battle  Creek.  Neb. 


DOOS 

SCOTCH  COLLTES-WE  OFFER  THE 
choicest  Scotch  collies  that  we  have  ever 
bred.  Thev  are  well  marked  and  of  ex- 
cellent breding.  priced  right.  A.  A.  Mar- 
tin &  Son,  Tekamah,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS. 
William  Cramer,  Dunlap,  111.   


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
pups:  also  Rouen  ducks.  James  Cassell. 
Fremont,  Neb. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  CHEAP. 
Fred  Kueera  Ciarkson,  Neb. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
woh  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  couse. 
Best  school  In  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WANTED— MEN  AND  WOMEN-18  OR 
over.  Get  government  jobs.  Thousands 
appointments  this  year;  $65  to  $150  month. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
available.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  94, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  —  $1,200  TO  $1,500  A  YEAR 
sure;  permanent  position  assured;  ex- 
clusive territory.  We  teach  the  inexperi- 
enced how  to  succeed.  Let's  show  you. 
Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  218  Bar  St.,  Can- 
ton, O. 


SALESMEN— EARN  $2,000  TO  $4,000  A. 
year.  New  Combination.  12  tools  in  one; 
sells  at  sight  to  contractors,  farmers, 
teamsters,  fence  builders,  threshers, 
miners;  weighs  24  pounds,  lifts  3  tons. 
Stretches  wire,  pulls  posts,  hoists,  etc. 
Chance  for  men  who  want  honest  money- 
making  proposition.  Harrah  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


MOTORMEN,  CONDUCTORS!  EARN 
$75  monthly;  experience  unnecessary; 
qualify  now;  state  ag?;  details  free.  Ad- 
dress Y  230.  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb.   

FREE  TRIP  TO  SAN  DIEGO  EXPO- 
sition  to  desirable  persons  who  will  do 
some  advertising-in  their  home  town.  No 
canvassing  or  soliciting,  but  some  earnest 
and  honest  work  required.  Write  for 
particulars  at  once.  F.  L.  Norton,  80S 
Watts  Bldg.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Ages  21  to  50.  Make  $125  monthlv.  Write 
Ozment.  39-F.  St.  Louis. 


FIR  LUMBER!     RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles!   Choice.    Mill    direct.    Save  money. 
Write  Lansdown,    Drawer    H,  Everett 
Wash.  

25,000  RED  CEDAR  POSTS  AND  SEV- 
eral  hundred  poles  for  sale.  Let  us  quote 
you  a  delivered  price  to  your  station. 
Will  ship  subject  to  examination  before 
payment.  Farmers  Co-Operative  Co., 
Ltd.,  Parks  Fork,  Idaho. 

SHIPLAP,  $21.50  PER  THOUSAND  FT. 
This  is  our  delivered  price  on  No.  1 
guaranteed  fir  shiplap  at  most  any  sta- 
tion in  Nebraska.  Other  lumber  and 
mill  work  at  same  low  prices,  shipped 
subject  to  inspection.  Send  your  'lumber 
list  for  freight  paid  estimate,  or  ask  for 
complete  price  list.  Western  Lumber  & 
Millwork  Company.  Incorporated,  534 
Perkins  Bldg.,  Tacoma.  Wash. 

GOING  TO  BUILD?  BUY  YUITK  FIR 
lumber,  red  cedar  shingles,  finsh  and 
mill  work  of  us.  We  are  located  in  the 
lumber  center  of  today.  We  saw  and  sell 
to  the  consumer  direct.  We  will  save  you 
money  on  what  you  need.  Send  us  your 
lumber  bill  for  estimate.  Get  our  figures 
before  you  buy.  The  Keystone  Lumber 
Co.,  Dept.  R,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

LET  MOSIIER-LAMPMAN  COLLEGE; 
finance  your  education!  Get  the  training 
now,  pay  us  when  it  pays  you.  Mosher- 
Lampman  Business  College,  the  well- 
known  Nebraska  institution  of  business 
training,  announces  that  a  few  selected 
young  men  and  young  women  will  be  ad- 
mitted this  year  to  the  college  and  al« 
lowed  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  tuition 
expense  after  being  placed  in  a  paving 
position  by  the  college  after  graduation. 
The  college  will  find  places  to  do  work 
outside  of  school  hours  to  earn  board  for 
those  students  who  so  desire.  This  pre- 
sents an  unequalled  opportunity  to  a 
reasonable  number  of  ambitious  young 
people  to  obtain,  at  very  little  actual  out- 
lay, a  thorough  course  of  business  train- 
ing  as  stenographer,  bookkeeper,  sales- 
man, civil  service  candidate  or  telegrapher 
in  one  of  the  best  known  schools  of  the 
kind  in  this  section  of  the  country.  For 
full  details  and  college  prospectus  ad- 
dress Mosher-Lampman  College,  1870  Far- 
nam  St.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAT 
bring  you  wealth :  fil-paee  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  SOS  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  1SS0. 


IDEAS  WANTED— MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through 
me.  Three  books  with  list  200  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  Advice  free.  I  get 
patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen,  75  Owen 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Own  an  Auto  Without 
One  Cent  of  Cost 


Easy  Plan  —  No  Money 

Your  name  and  address  will  bring 
you  full  information  about  the  most 
wonderful  offer  you  have  ever  re- 
ceived. You  can  actually  become  the 
owner  of  a  fine  1915  model  touring 
car  without  having  to  spend  one  cent 
for  it.  We  send  it  FREE  of  all 
cost  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

The  only  thing  we  ask  of  you  is 
a  few  hours  of  your  spare  time  in- 
troducing our  proposition  in  your 
territory.  "Wouldn't  you  feel  more 
than  repaid  to  receive  an  auto  in 
such  an  easy  manner?  Just  think! 
It  is  now  possible  for  you  to  have 
a  car  of  your  own.  No  need  to 
worry  about  not  being  able  to  afford 
it.  We  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
earn  it.  No  money  needed.  Send  for 
full  information.  It  is  worth  your 
investigation.  A  postal  will  do. 
Send    it    today.  Address, 

W.  W.  RHOADS,  Manager 
Dept.  T.  C,  334  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


The  General 
sayss- 

The  only  test  of  roofing  is  the 
test  of  time.   This  label  on 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

says  that  Certain-teed  must  give 
you  15  years  guaranteed  service 
at  least.  And  the  biggest  roof- 
ing manufacturers  in  the  world 
are  back  of  that  statement. 
The  Certain-teed  label  protects 
the  dealer  who  sells,  as  well  as 
the  farmer  who  buys. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teeJ 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Iioofing  Mfg.  Co.,_ world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.,    -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing'. 


ADMIRAL  S- MAN  PRESS 

m  SELF  FEEDER 


TRY  This  RUBBINGJBPST 

30  Days  FPFFf 

At  Mu  Risk   1  lYl^lrf/J 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


If  you  will  write  and  tell  me  how  many 
hogs  you  have  I  will  send  you  at  once,  all 
freight  charges  paid,  as  many  of  my  New  Idea 
Robbing  Poats  aa  you  wan:  to  try  and  one  gallon  of  Med- 
icated Oil  free  with  each  Post.  You  can  put  them  up  in  your 
own  hog  yard  and  let  your  hogs  rub  against  them  30  days  at  my 
risk.   If  you  don't  say  my  Posts  are  the  simplest,  safest,  most 
durable  and  most  economical  Rubbing  Posts  on  the  market,  and 
the  best  investment  you  can  make  for  your  hogs  I  will  pay  the 
return  freight  charges  and  not  ask  you  to  pay  me  a  single  penny 
either  for  the  use  of  the  Posts  or  for  the  Oil  consumed. 

Rowe's  Idea  Rubbing  Posts 

have  no  valves— nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Stock  can't  break 
them.  Dirt  can't  clog  them.  Oil  can't  be  wasted.  Rain  can't 
wash  out  oil.  Every  drop  is  applied  as  needed  right  on  the  itch 
when  the  hog  rubs.  Pigs  of  all  sizes  and  ages  can  rub  on  these 
Posts  and  keep  themselves  vermin-free,  mange-free  and  healthy. 
Three  rubbing  bars  on  each  Post.  One  Post  accommodates  30 
hogs.  Uses  either  crude  oil  or  Medicated  Oil.  Helps  prevent  hog  cholera, 
animals  comfortable,  contented— and  they  put  on  flesh  faster— make  you  more 

I'll  Furnish  the  Posts-I'll  Furnish  the  OiH'll  Pay  the  Freight 

Prove  these  claims  at  my  risk  on  your  own  farm  before  you  pay.  Just  write  and  tell 
me  bt  w  many  Posts  you  want  to  try.  Send  no  money.  Order  direct  from  this  advertise- 
ment or  if  you  prefer  write  for  big  illustrated  folder  today. 

Jllvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres.,  ROWE  MF6.  CO..  421  Liberty  Street,  Galesburg,  III. 

«Ik>  M.h.r.  o«  F«mou»  CANT-SHO  Gates  OV 


Keep9 
money. 


SAVE  S2  to  $12 

ON  EACH  POST. 
•  t  the.. 

CUT  PRICES 

Pay  If  PIhhI 

1  Post  .  .  t  7  75 

2  Posts    .      15. OO 

3  Posts    .  21.7S 

4  Posts    .  28.0O 


J,  Gal. 
treat 


BEST  PACTOHY 
BRANDS/ 


Demand 
This  Tag 


Anchor  ^ 
Brand 
"Bicycle" 

WRINGERS 

Are  Known 
For  Lasting 
Quality. 
40  Years 


It  means  "satisfaction  or  your  money 
back — and  no  questions  asked,"  you 
to  be  the  judge — not  the  dealer.  It 
is  quality  and  satisfaction  insurance 

on  HARDWARE 

"Private"  brand's  (of  wholesaler  or  dtealer) 
cover  up  goods  too  Inferior  for  tho  manufac- 
turer to  acknowledge  under  his  own  brand. 
P'-mantl  factory  branded  hardware  with  our 
Double  Guarantee  Tag-  attached.  If  there's  no 
"tag"  dealer  in  your  town,  write  us  about  it. 

When  you  buy  a  WrlnfiTer.  see  that  it 
bears  our  Double  Guarantee  Tag  and 
the  mark  of  the  Dovell  Manufactur- 
ing  Co.,    makers    for    Forty  Tears. 

WRIGHT  &  WILHELMY  CO 


Largest  Wholesalers  in  the  West 
of  Factory  Branded  Hardware. 


Omaha,  Neb. 


QUALITY 
CLEAR  THROUGH) 


When  writing  to  advertiser*  |>leu*e  mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Interstate  Fair  at  Sioux  City 


THE  Interstate  fair  at  Sioux 
City  was  a  success  from 
more  than  one  standpoint. 
Barring  the  big  rain  on 
Monday,  weather  conditions  were 
ideal;  this  brought  the  crowd,  who 
were  fully  repaid  for  time  and  money 
spent  by  looking  over  the  fine  gen- 
eral display.  The  total  attendance 
was  a  record-breaker,  which  we  are 
pleased  to  note.  The  hustling  men 
who  manage  this  show  deserve  suc- 
cess. 

Sioux  City  is  surrounded  by  one  of 
the  best  general  farm  and  live  stock 
countries  to  be  found  anywhere,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  big,  suc- 
cessful fair  could  not  be  held  here 
every  year.  In  the  territory  tribu- 
tary to  Sioux  City  crops  are  as  cer- 
tain year  after  year  as  they  are  any 
place.  There  are  many  breeders  of 
the  different  breeds  of  live  stock  liv- 
ing in  this  territory.  Pure-bred  live 
stock  has  done  much  to  put  wealth 
into  Sioux  City  and  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  fair  at  Sioux  City  must  de- 
pend on  its  own  resources;  it  gets 
no  aid  from  the  state.  This  fact 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment to  use  every  honorable  means 
they  Can  to  make  it  successful  finan- 
cially. We  hope  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  management  of  this 
fair  will  feel  that  the  "midway"  is  no 
longer  a  thing  to  be  desired.  We  can 
say,  however,  that  the  "midway"  at 
Sioux  City  this  year  appeared  to  be 
clean  and  up-to-date. 

The  races  at  this  fair  are  always 
good  and  well  patronized.  This  year 
was  no  exception.  We  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  management  on  qual- 
ity and  number  of  free  attractions 
given  in  front  of  the  grandstand  dur- 
ing the  races.  The  grandstand  at 
the  race  track  on  any  fair  grounds 
is  used  by  many  people,  tired  of  run- 
ning around,  who  want  to  take  an 
afternoon's  rest  and  be  entertained. 
The  management  here  have  certainly 
fulfilled  the  desire  of  their  patrons 
ir  this  respect. 

The  horse  show  was  good;  while  in 
total  there  were  not  quite  as  many 
animals  on  exhibition  as  in  some 
former  years,  the  quality  shown  was 
up  to  standard.  As  in  practically 
all  western  shows,  the  Percherons 
led  in  numbers. 

In  the  cattle  division  the  Herefords 
led  in  numbers,  and  some  good  herds 
were  in  competition  in  this  breed. 
The  Shorthorn  show  was  not  quite 
up  to  standard  in  numbers  and  not 
quite  where  it  should  Le  in  quality 
in  some  classes,  while  in  other 
classes  the  winners  could  go  in  any 
show  and  make  the  strong-  kind  of 
competition.  The  other  beef  breeds 
represented  were  the  Angus,  Polled 
Durhams  and  Red  Polls.  The  dairy 
cattle  show  was  light. 

The  hog  show  was,  like  most  all 
the  shows  this  year,  a  little  short  on 
numbers.  In  this  respect  the  Duroc- 
Jerseys  led.  The  Poland-China  show 
was  good',  bringing  out  some  splendid 
animals  in  most  all'  classes.  The 
Chester  Whites  were  more  numerous 
and  better  than  ever  before.  Some 
of  the  breeders  of  the  breed,  who  had 
already  shown  at  Dea  Moines  and 
Lincoln,  were  here  helping  to  make 


a  very  creditable  show  for  this  breed 

of  hogs. 

The  Hampshire  show  was  probably 
the  strongest  one  ever  pulled  off  at 
this  fair.  The  numbers  were  there 
and  they  were  of  good  breed  quality. 
Roy  E.  Fisher  of  Winside,  Neb.,  had 
a  herd  in  competition  that  was  a 
good  winner  at  this  fair,  as  well  as 
at  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska  state  fairs. 
The  Berkshires  were  represented  by- 
three  herds  and  the  Yorkshires  by 
one. 

The  Duroc  show  was  a  good  one 
both  in  numbers  and  quality. '  Some 
very  creditable  animals  were  shown, 
owned  by  breeders  in  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 
The  P.  P.  Cedar  herd  from  Genoa, 
Neb.(  was  a  good  winner,  after  show- 
ing at  Lincoln  and  Huron.  Willard 
Robbins  of  Lyons,  Neb.,  was  winner 
of  the  grand  champion  ribbon  on  his 
yearling  boar,  Crimson  King.  This 
was  a  very  creditable  animal  of  good 
length,  with  a  good  back  and  foot. 
Some  surprise  was  expressed  at  the 
ringside  by  the  judge  making  this 
boar  the  grand  champion,  as  he  is  of 
a  langer  and  more  stretchy  type  than 
is  generally  selected  by  Mr.  West. 

Wool  Growers'  Association  Meets 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  association  to 
hold  its  annual  meetings  in  January. 
This  year  they  will  hold  their  fifty-first 
annual  convention  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  November  12,  13  and  14.  The  reason 
for  the  change  in  date  is  that  many  of 
the  members  are  in  their  state  legisla- 
tures, and  also  that  in  January  there  is 
danger  of  heavy  storms  preventing  a  full 
meeting.  Many  topics  of  vital  Important.', 
to  the  shepmen  of  the  country  will  l>< 
taken  up  at  this  meeting  and  It  Is  hoped 
that  a  large  attendance  will  be  on,  hand. 


Immune  Duroc  Boar  Sale 

F.  A.  Lemmerman  of  Creston,  Neb 
will  hold  his  regular  annual  sale  of 
Duroc-Jersey  boars  at  his  farm  near  thai 
place  on  October  27.  In  this  offering  Mr. 
Lemmerman  will  have  a  choice  lot  o1 
spring  boars  and  a  few  fall  boars  that 
should  command  the  attention  of  anyon. 
wanting  something  really  good.  Six  fall 
boars  are  sired  by  Creston  Model,  a 
splendid  son  of  Blue  Ribbon  Model.  They 
are  a  strong,  rugged  lot,  with  several 
prospects  among  them  that  are  good 
enough  to  go  into  any  pure-bred  herd. 
There  will  be  thirty-four  spr  ng  boai> 
sired  largely  by  Crimson  Critic,  one  of 
the  good  sons  of  the  grand  champi" 
boar.  Critic  B.  The  dam  of  Crimson 
Critic  was  a  daughter  of  Crimson  Won- 
der 4th.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  a 
right  to  be  a  strong  breeder.  Other  lit- 
ters besides  those  sired  by  Crimson  Critic 
are  by  Golden  Model  31st,  Colonel  Chief. 
King  the  Colonel  and  others,  you  can 
rest  assured,  if  you  get  one  of  these 
boars,  that  he  hae  not  been  ove.-fed  nor 
injured  for  breeding  purposes.  They  havi 
been  fed  a  balanced  ration  and  will  go 
out  and  make  good  as  breeders.  Along 
with  this,  a  big  consideration,  is  the  fact 
that  these  boars  are  immune.  They  have 
been  given  double  treatment,  thus  making 
you  safe  on  that  score.  Write  Mr.  Lem- 
merman for  catalogue  and  arrange  to  be 
present  on  sale  day.  In  case  you  are  not 
able  to  do  so,  and  want  something  in  th< 
offering,  send  your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of 
this  paper  and  they  will  be  taken  care 
of.  Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  when  writing. 


Latest    Improved   Robbing  Poit. 

lly  eliminating  profits  and  ex- 
pense, we  aro  ablo  to  furnish  you 
our  POST  ATTACH 

HOG  OILER 
FOR  9S.SO 

CASH  ACCOMPANYING  YOUR  ORDER 

Medicated  Vermin  Oil  at  15c  per 
gallon.  We  guarantee  our  Post 
Attach,  Acme  and  other  varieties, 
of  Hog  Oilers  to  rid  your  Bogs  of 
lice,  mango  and  skin  diseases. 
Order  at  onee.  Do  not  put  It  oft. 
Your  hogs  cannot  sleep  or  thru, 
for  tho  Ileo  chewing  them  night 
ami  day.  Address 

ACME  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept     B.    Room   3M  Bromley 
Uuildlng,   OMAHA.  NED. 
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Sedalia  icene  of  Successful  State  Fair 


Belle  of  Missouri  3d,  Grand  Champion  Sow  at  Missouri  State  Fair,  1914, 
Owned  by  C.  L.  Taylor,  Olean,  Mo. 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 
ter  Whites  were  good  and,  excepting  the 
Lewis  herd  from  Illinois  and  the  Frantz 
herd  from  Iowa,  all  were  owned  by  Mis- 
souri breeders.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
good  ribbons  were  won  by  the  herds  out- 
side the  state.  We  predict  that  Missouri 
breeders  will  load  up  and  give  outside 
showmen  a  warm  reception  the  next  time 
they  show. 

The  Poland  show  was  made  by  Missouri 
breeders  with  the  one  exception  of  the 
herd  of  W.  L.  Willny  of  Steele  City,  Neb. 


This  herd  was  the  winner  of  all  cham- 
pionship ribbons,  as  well  as  the  winner  of 
all  firsts  in  the  herd,  produce  of  sow  and 
get  of  sire. 

With  her  natural  advantages  for  stock 
raising,  Missouri  should  take  a  higher 
position  than  it  does  as  a  state  producing 
good  stock.  Generally  speaking,  breeders 
have  creditable  animals,  but  too  few 
men  are  breeding  good  stock.  The  farm- 
ers are  letting  opportunities  slip  by  not 
breeding  and  raising  more  good  live 
stock. 


S.  &  C's.  Valley  Chief,  First  Prize  Aged  Boar  at  Missouri  State  Fail*, 
1914,  Owned  by  Sheely  &  Clatterbuek,  New  Bloomfield,  Mo. 


What  is  the  Matter  with  Rural  Schools? 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THREE.) 

for  regret.  Better  sell  a  cow,  feed  fewer 
pigs  and  set  fewer  hens.  A  certa's  boy 
who  had  no  room  of  his  own,  no  buggy, 
no  gun,  no  books,  who  seldom  got  a  day 
off  for  the  celebration,  picnic  or  circus; 
whose  few  clothes  were  bought  by  his 
parents  and  who  seldom  spent  a  dollar 
himself,  became  discouraged,  deserted  his 
home  and  ran  away  to  the  city.  The 
father  thought  his  son  very  ungrateful, 
but  the  neighbors  did  not  wonder  at  it. 
Hundreds  of  good,  honest,  industrious 
boys  have  gone  set  king  a  job  in  a  dis- 
tant cit-  simply  because  the  farm  home 
and  its  surounriings  were  not  conducive 
to  their  contentment. 

But  the  home  is  a  private  institution, 
and  each  may  have  one  largely  to  his  own 
liking,  so  we  shall  not  discuss  it  farther 
here.  Merely  let  it  be  said  that  the  part 
the  home  is  to  play  in  the  solution  of  the 
farm  problem  does  not  depend  upon  the 
extent  of  the  acres  upon  which  it  is  sit- 
uated nor  the  number  of  hogs,  sheep  and 
cattle  round  about,  but  upon  the  atmo- 
sphere of  cheerfulness,  culture  and  con- 
tentment that  will  have  its  everlasting 
influence  upon  all  who  pass  beneath  its 
roof. 

A  whole  volume  might  be  written  re- 
garding the  country  church  and  its  place 
in  the  solution  of  our  problem,  but  a  few 
paragraphs  will  do  for  the  present. 

Small  membership,  poor  attendance  and 
inadequate  financial  support  in  some  lo- 


calities would  seem  to  indicate  that 
farmers  are  not  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind.  But  anyone  acquainted  with  coun- 
try people  knows  this  is  not  generally 
true,  for  as  a  class  farmers  are  inclined 
toward  church  life.  The  boy  who  labors 
alone  all  day  in  the  field  has  time  to  pon- 
der on  many  things,  and  the  little  church 
is  a  dominant  factor  in  the  life  of  many 
such  boys.  The  mothers  working  over 
the  hot  ranges  of  farm  kitchens  often 
sing  hymns  that  make  a  stronger  im- 
pression upon  the  listener  than  those 
sung  by  great  cathedral  choirs. 

Country  church  conditions  vary  just  as 
much  as  home  conditions,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  generalize.  Every  church  has 
its  influence,  also  its  problems,  which 
call  for  individual  solutions,  and  which 
will  have  their  influence  in  the  solution 
of  our  greater  problems.  The  Sunday- 
schools  and  young  people's  organizations 
offer  advantages  that  country  people 
cannot  afford  to  miss.  It  pays  to  send 
children,  or  better,  to  take  them  to  such 
meetings,  for,  irrespective  of  sect  or 
creed,  they  will  absorb  some  things  that 
will  be  factors  for  good  in  their  develop- 
ment. 

But  it  is  with  the  last  of  these,  the 
rural  school,  with  which  we  are  princi- 
pally concerned.  It  is ,  a  public  institu- 
tion, organized  by  the  state  and  sup- 
ported by  taxation.  Every  property 
owner  pays  his  share  of  its  running  ex- 
pense whether  he  takes  advantage  of  it 
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What  the  Name 
"BALL- BAND" 
Is  Worth  to  Yen 

The  name  "Ball- Band"  on 
rubber  footwear  has  the  same 
real,  relative  value  to  you  as  the 
pedigree  of  a  cow,  or  the  strain 
in  the  sire  of  your  colt. 

BALL -BAND 


If 
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The  Red  Ball,  the  "Ball-Band" 
trade  mark,  stands  for  a  record  of 
quality  running  back  through  years. 

Every  year,  "Ball-Band"  Rubber 
Footwear  stands  the  test  of  fit  and  long 
wear  on  the  feet  of  eight  and  one-half  million  wearers.  These 
men  buy  Ball-Band"  again  the  next  year,  because  under  any 
working  conditions  it  gives  more  days  wear  at  a  lower  cost  per 
day's  wear  than  any  other  kind  of  rubber  footwear. 

Over  50,000  stores  sell  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear.  Most  stores 
keep  a  "Ball-Band"  sign  in  their  windows. 

If  your  merchant  doesn't  sell  "Ball-Band"  write  us  and 
mention  his  name.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Write  anyway  for 

Free  Booklet,  **More  Days  Wear" 

It  tells  how  rubber  footwear  deserves  to  be  treated. 

f.iistaaka  rfoolen  Mfg.  Co., 337  Water  St.,  Mishawkajni 

"Ball-Band"  Arctics  are  made  with  one,  two  and  four 
buckles.  The  Red  Ball  is  on  the  sole.   Look  for  it.  The  tops 
are  best  cashmerette  and  the  linings  we  make  ourselves  from 
the  same  kind  of  wool  that  goes  into  the 
Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot. 

"The  House  That 
Pays  Millions 
for  Quality" 
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I  High  Priced  Wheat ! 


Will  Surely  Result  From  the  European  War 

There  is  no  better  winter  and  spring-  wheat  country, 
both  quality  and  yield  considered,  than  the  Golden  Prairie 
district  of  southeastern  Wyoming.  AVe  are  owners — not 
agent's — and  sell  direct  at  low  prices  and  on  easiest  pos- 
sible terms.  Write  us  for  detailed  literature,  including 
our  celebrated  CROP  PAYMENT  PLAN  whereby  both 
principal  and  interest  are  paid  by  delivery  of  one-half 
crop  raised  each  yar. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumbar,  Posts,  Cement,  Barbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade. 

H.  F.  CADY  LUMBER  CO.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Ollice  208  W.O.W.  Bid.    Yards,  6th  II  Douglas 
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CUP  ELEVATOR 


or  not.  Therefore,  it  is  permissable  that 
anyone  express  his  views  concerning'  the 
matter,  criticising  or  commending  as 
suits  his  pleasure. 

With  this  premise,  then.  I  shall  attempt 
in  succeeding  articles  to  set  forth  a  few- 
ideas  concerning  our  rural  school  sys- 
tem; not  with  the  Intention  of  forcing 
them  upon  the  reader,  but  with  the  hope 
that  he  may  give  them  his  impartial  con- 
sideration. 


Always  ready  for  |^ 
k  use.  Placed  in-  " 
side  the  crib  in 
the  dry.  Easy 
running,  dura- 
ble and  strong. 
Elevates  oats, 
wheat,  or  ear- 
corn.  50  bushels 
in  three  minutes. 


SET  IN  YOUR  CRIB  BEFORE  YIU  PAY 


The  first  successful  Upright  Ear  Corn 
Elevator  made— SOLD  DIRECT  to  the 
Parmer.  Free  Catalog  showing  8  styles  nth  crib 
plans  which  aye/on  money.  Write  for  It  today. 
INTERLOCKING  FENCE  CO.  BOX  87  MORTON,  ILL- 


Invest  Your  Money  in  Good  Land 

in  MrHenry  County.  Any  size  tracts  from  40  acres 
upwards  on  twenty  annual  payments.  A  good  home, 
safe  Investment  and  increasing  value.  NORTHERN 
TKADIXG  CO.,  Owners,  Towner,  N.  D. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


October  17,  1914 


j  LEMMERMAN'S  DUROC  SALE  j 

j  Creston,  Net£  Oct.  27,  '14 

40  Head-  3£Ip2£°i£rs  --40  Head 

Twenty  head  of  these  boars  are  sired  by  CRIMSON 
CRITIC,  a  son  of  the  champion,  CRITIC  B.  Others  are 
by  GOLDEN  MODEL  31st,  COLONEL  CHIEF,  KING 
THE  COLONEL  and  others. 

The  fall  boars  are  all  by  CRESTON  MODEL  by 
BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL.  These  boars  are  strong  boned, 
strong  backed  individuals  and  have  been  grown  with  the 
idea  of  their  future  usefulness  as  breeders.  They  are  bred 
in  the  purple.  And  along  with'  all  this,  they  are  IMMUNE. 
Write  for  catalogue, 

Auct.— Col.  Ray  Page.     F.  A.  LEMMERMAN, 
Fieldman— G.  E.  Hall.  Creston,  Neb. 
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I  GREAT  SHORTHORN  OFFERING  \ 

j  20  Bulls,  20  Cows  With  Calf 

I  70  Head — at  Foot' Balance  H.eifers  or 70  Head 

*  _ ______     Cows  Well  Along  in  Calf...   

 ATM  » 

St.  Edwards,  Neb.,  October,  29,  1914 
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This  sale  represents  the  natural  increase  from  our 
iherd  of  200  head.  They  are  the  working  kind  and  will 
go  out  and  make  good.  There  are  a  number  of  S'iOOTCH 
BULLS  of  HERD  HEADING  character  and  also,  a  lot  of 
big,  strong  RANGE  BULLS.  20  cows  have  calves  at  foot 
and  the  balance  of  breeding  age  are  safe  in  calf,  mostly 
to  our  great  herd  bull,  VILLAGE  PRIDE.  We  have 
never  sold  a  more  highly  useful  offering. 


Auct. — Col.  Fred  Reppert. 
Fieldman— G.  E.  Hall. 


RAPP  BROS, 
St  Edwards,  Neb. 


j  Duroc  Herd  Boars  | 

I.   35  Head  of  IMMUNE  Duroc- Jersey 
Boars  of  March  Farrow  to  Be  Sold  at 

:  Wisner,  Neb.,  Oct  31,1914 

This  will  be  strictly  a  herd  boar  sale,  and  one  of  the 
•   biggest,  smoothest,  growthiest,  most  uniform  Lots  of 

I boars  ever  offered  from  this  herd.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber  of  strictly  herd  heading  character.  They  are  sired 
by   CHIEF'S  MODEL,   MODEL   GOODS,  GOLDEN 

I MODEL  31st,  VALLEY  KING,  WONDER  COLONEL, 
PROUD  COLONEL  Jr.,  CRIMSON  WONDER  10th, 
WALLACE'S  SENSATION,  COLONEL  CHIEF,  COL- 

IOXEL  2d  and  others.  Their  breeding  is  right,  and  they  are  the 
big,  smooth,  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind.  Besides  they  are 
IMMUNE.    Catalogues  are  ready  for  distribution. 

Auct.— Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel.     ROBERT  LEISY, 
I  Fieldman— G.  E.  Hall.  Wisner,  Neb. 


WKSHIRES 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  HERD  OOF  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

IN  THE  WEST,  beaded  by  the  great  Ayrshire  bull.  Garland's  Success "  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrshire  Is  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  You  are  cordially 
invltii!  to  visit  our  mode]  dairy  farm  when  you  are  in  Omaha.  LOVELAMD 
FARMS  COMPANY.    Office  324  Omaha  National  Bank  Building;  Omaha  Neb 


PEKOIIEItON  HOUSES 


At  ordinary  priced,  farm-raised  rcglHterrid  Perchcron  atuds— 1,  2, 
I  and  4  yearn  old.     Kind  dlxpoHltlon  brcauKO  well   cared   for.  You 
il  l  ad  m  I  re  their  u>-  bone  flrut,  then  their  Immense  weight*.  be- 
■  nuse  l  hoy  are  developing  big  like  their   Imported   siren  and  dame. 
And  you  will  receive  true  old-fanhloncd  hoapltallty  on  y»er  visit  nX 

'  ■1  ''handler'*  I'eicheron   I  arm.     .hint  eniit  of  Omaha. 
FRED    CHANDLER,    Route    7.    CHARITON.  IOWA. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


[OGS  are  the  star  actors  in  the 
live  stock  markets  of  the  coun- 
try, and  for  some  time  back 
have  attracted  more  than  their 
rightful  share  of  public  atten- 
tlon.  Unfortunately  for  the  producers' 
peace  of  mind,  the  action  of  the  market 
has  not  been  at  all  to  their  liking,  being 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  they  had 
expected.  The  American  public  has  been 
educated  into  believing  that  war  means 
high  prices,  and  when  hostilities  broke 
out  in  Europe  the  last  of  July  it  was 
hailed  as  the  beginning  of  record  break- 
ing prices  for  farm  crops  and  live  stock. 

After  the  first  big  slump  in  hogs,  duo 
to  the  temporary  money  squeeze,  the 
idea  that  war  means  high  prices  gained 
the  ascendency  and  speculators  sent  val- 
ues upward  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  specula- 
five  wave  expended  most  of  its  energy  In 
August  and  began  to  recede  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  September.  Contrary  to 
the  popular  view  regarding  war  and  high 
prices,  the  public,  was  cautioned  early  in 
August  through  these  columns  not  to  ex- 
pect too  much  of  the  market. 

For  a  time  the  speculative  demand  put 
prices  up  to  such  an  extent  that  it  looked 
as  if  this  warning  was  entirely  uncalled 
for.  But  September  was  not  very  old 
when  it  became  apparent  to  very  close 
observers  that  the  load  was  becoming  too 
heavy  for  the  bulls  and  that  they  could 
mi  longer  maintain  the  market.  The  re- 
sult was  that  September  closed  with  the 
market  $1.00  per  hundred  lower  than  it 
was  at  the  opening.  In  other  words,  hogs 
were  selling  on  the  basis  of  Omaha  right 
around  $8.00  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
it  was  stated  in  these  columns  that  the 
bears  were  predicting  that  the  price 
would  be  around  $7.00  before  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  In  view  of  all  the  ex- 
pectations as  to  high  prices  to  be  created 
by  the  war,  the  prediction  of  a  $7.00  mai- 
ket  for  hogs  seemed  too  pessimistic  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  Still  tho  mar- 
ket has  continued  on  the  same  down-hill 
track,  but  with  increased  speed  as  if  the 
rails  were  greased.  During  the  first  ten 
days  of  the  month  prices  have  made  a 
decline  of  50@70c,  and  if  the  movement 
continues  the  $7.00  point  will  have  been 
reached  before  this  can  appear  in  print. 
However,  after  such  a  sharp  break  a 
reaction  for  a  few  days  might  come  any 
time,  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  it. 

Hogs  Still  Going  Down 

There  is  nothing  in  sight  at  the  present 

time  to  give  the  slightest  hope  that  there 
will  be  any  permanent  improvement  in 
values.  But  that  is  not  all— there  is  noth- 
ing in  sight  to  stop  the  downward  course 
of  prices.  If  the  decline  is  to  be  halted 
it  will  be  through  the  influence  of  some 
force  not  now  in  evidence.  At  present 
writing  the  news  is  all  bearish.  Not  only 
is  the  foreign  and  domestic  consuming 
demand  light,  but  the  market  is  facing 
a  new  crop  of  hogs  that  promises  to  be 
large. 

According  to  the  estimates  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  number  of 
stock  hogs  in  the  country  is  100.8  per  cent 
of  the  number  in  the  country  a  year  ago. 
The  five  states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  have  less 
than  a  year  ago,  but  others  have  enough 
more  to  more  than  make  good  the  short- 
age. The  condition  as  to  health  and 
quality  of  hogs  is  estimated  as  somewhat 
higher  than  either  of  the  last  two  years, 
although  slightly  below  the  average  of 
the  last  ten  years. 

There  Is  certainjy  nothing  bullish  in  the 
government  figures.  Only  let  present 
conditions  continue,  say  the  bears,  and  it 
would  not  surprise  us  if  hosrs  were  to  go 
on  down  to  $0.50  at  the  Missouri  river. 
The  bulls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  hoping 
for  something  to  develop  that  will  stop 
tho  downward  rush,  but  what  that  some- 
thing is  to  be  they  are  not  prepared  to 
Bay.  I  (  is  well  understood  that  a  sudden 
revival  in  the  consuming  demand  could 
not  fall  io  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  market,  but  when  will  It  come?  The 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Doth  eexe»;  rood  an  any  In  America.  Call  er  wrlto 
jno  your  wnnts.    W.      tfchwab.  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


bulls  havo  strained  their  eyes  watching 
for  it,  but  so  far  have  seen  nothing  of  it 

Slight  Improvement  in  Cattle 
Cattle  have  been  selling  a  little  better 
during  the  last  few  days,  the  break  of 
Vhej  previous  week  being  pretty  well 
made  good.  Receipts  at  the  big  market 
centers  have  not  been  at*  all  burdensome 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  The  outlook 
for  the  cattle  market  is  still  good  and 
there  is  nothing  to  warrant  a  change  in 
the  views  expressed  several  times  over 
In  these  columns  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  no  apparent  reasons  for  expecting 
other  than  a  good  strong  market  through- 
out the  season.  Prices  have  bee*  higli 
all  the  season,  they  are  still  high  and 
unless  all  signs  fail  will  continue  high 
to  the  end  of  the  range  season.  Low 
weeks  and  high  weeks  are  to  be  expected, 
as  receipts  prove  temporarily  large  or 
small,  but  there  is  nothing  in  sight  right 
now  to  indicate  the  near  aproach  of  any 
great  permanent  change.  If  feeders  could 
get  the  usual  credit  they  would  be  very 
apt  to  bid  the  market  up,  as  hinted  a 
week  ago,  but  as  it  Is  they  are  buying 
with  sufficient  freedom  to  hold  It  up  to 
a  point  high  enough,  perhaps,  for  the 
good  of  the  men  who  make  a  business  of 
fattening  cattle. 

Sheep  have  been  moving  along  with 
little  change  in  either  direction.  Receipts 
during  the  last  week  have  been  mod- 
erate, showing  a  slight  decrease  at  lead- 
ing market  points  as  compared  with  cor- 
responding weeks  one  and  two  years  ago. 
Prices  are  just  about  as  high  as  they 
were  at  the  best  time  in  October  of  last 
year,  when  the  market  was  quoted  a«  the 
highest  on  record  lor  that  month.  Sellers 
as  a  rule  have  been  well  pleased  with  th< 
condition  of  the  trade. 

Packers  complain  that  it  is  hard  work 
to  move  the  high-priced  mutton  and  they 
may  be  expected  to  bear  the  market  as 
often  as  receipts  prove  large  enough  to 
admit  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  i.« 
a  good  demand  for  feeders,  which  affords 
the  market  strong  support.  The  immedi- 
ate future  of  the  market  is  likely  to  be 
controlled  largely  by  the  size  of  the  re- 
ceipts. 

Breeders'  Notes 

Nelson's  Duroc  Offering 

This  is  the  last  call  for  the  Duroe- 
Jersey  sale  of  P.  B.  Nelson  at  Lindsay. 
Neb.,  on  October  23.  This  will  be  one  of 
the  good  Duroc  sales  of  the  season  and 
will  contain  a  class  of  stuff  that  will 
take  rank  with  any  of  the  other  good 
sales.  The  offering  will  consist  of  fifty 
head,  thirty-five  boars  and  fifteen  sows. 
Of  the  boars  there  will  be  five  fall  boars, 
four  of  these  being  by  the  twice  grand 
champion  Valley  King  and  one  by  that 
grand  old  breeding  sire,  Red  Chief  Won- 
der. Right  here  we  want  to  say  that 
there  is  some  herd  boar  material  among 
these  fall  boars.  There  are  thirty  head 
of  spring  boars  sired  by  Golden  Model 
4th,  Invincible  Chief,  Melina's  Wonder. 
Perfection  Wonder,  Chief  Select  2d  and 
others.  There  will  be  a  choice  lot  of 
sows  with  litters,  for  right  up  to  farrow- 
ing time,  these  being  bred  to  Crimson 
Gano,  one  of  the  best  Colonel  Gano  boars 
we  have  ever  seen.  These  sows  are  sired 
by  Valley  King,  Perfection  Wonder,  B. 
&  L's.  Wonder,  Blue  Ribbon  Model  and 
Red  Chief  Wonder.  Everything  going  in 
this  offering  is  immune  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  get  some  well-bred  stuff, 
and  we  trust  that  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  in  the  market  for  something  In 
this  line  will  arrange  to  attend  this  sale. 
Valley  King  is  dead,  and  this  will  be  one 
of  the  last  opportunities  of  getting  some 
stuff  sired  by  him.  If  you  cannot  attend 
the  sale,  send  your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of 
this  paper  and  they  will  be  handled  with 
care.  Kindly  mention  the  Twentietli 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Leisy's  Immune  Duroc  Sale 

In  this  issBe  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  we  are  starting  the  advertise- 
ment of  Robert  Letsy  of  Wisner,  Neb., 
who  will  hold  his  regular  annual  sale  of 
Duroc  boars  at  Kelso's  livery  barn  at 
that  place  on  October  31.  This  will  be  one 
of  the  most  uniform  offerings  ever  made 
from  this  herd.  We  realize  that  in  saying 
this  wo  are  making  a  pretty  broad  state- 
ment, because  he  has  made  some  offer- 
ings In  the  past  that  were  par  excellent 
In  this  respect.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
it  to  be  true.  They  have  the  size,  bone 
quality  and  smoothness  that  characterize 
practically  eevry  offering  Mr.  Lelsy 
makes,   and  along  with  this  they  havo 


blood  lines  that  entitle  them  to  admit- 
tance into  the  best  society  known  to  the 
IPurooJersey  tireed.  The  offering  will 
consist  of  thirty-four  head,  thirty-three 
spring  boars  and  one  fall  boar.  All  the 
spring  boars  are  of  March  farrow  with 
the  exception  of  two.  these  being  of  late 
February  farrow.  The  fall  boar  is  a  son 
of  King  Pritchard,  he  by  Sioux  King,  and 
is  a  very  creditable  individual  all  around. 
The  spring  boars  are  sired  by  Chief's 
Model  by  Chief  Invincible,  Model  Goods, 
Golden  Model  31st,  Valley  King,  Wonder 
Colonel,  Crimson  Wonder  10th,  Wallace's 
Sensation,  Wonder  Model,  Colonel  Chief 
and  Colonel  2d.  These  pigs  have  not 
been  overcrowded.  They  have  been 
grown  along  for  bone  and  size  and  with 
an  idea  to  their  future  usefulness  as 
breeders,  and  If  we  are  any  judge,  they 
surely  ought  to  go  out  and  make  good. 
One  important  feature  in  connection  with 
these  boars  is  the  fact  that  they  are  .im- 
mune, having  been  treated  with  the  simul- 
taneous treatment.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Leisy  at  once  for  catalogue  and  arrange 
to  attend  this  offering,  and  if  you  are 
looking  for  a  herd  boar  you  will  not  make 
any  mistake.  In  case  you  want  some- 
thing in  the  sale  and  cannot  attend,  send 
your  bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of  this  paper 
and  they  will  be  carefully  looked  after. 

Great  Shorthorn  Offering 

One  of  the  leading  sales  to  be  held  in 
the  country  this  year  will  be  that  of 
Rapp  Bros,  at  St.  Edwards,  Neb.,  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  No  herd  of  cattle  in  the  west 
has  progressed  more  rapidly  in  the  last 
few  years  than  has  this  one.  Rapp  Bros, 
have  exercised'  the  most  discriminating 
care  in  selection,  mating  and  breeding, 
and  as  a  result  have  raised  the  standard 
of  their  herd  to  the  point  where  it  will 
take  rank  with  any  other  herd,  east  or 
west.  One  thing  that  can  be  particularly 
said  of  this  herd  is  that  it  is  a  working 
herd  of  Shorthorns.  They  are  a  strictly 
business  lot  from  start  to  finish,  are  not 
pampered,  and  as  a  result  the  cattle  of- 
fered in  this  sale-  are  bound  to  go  out 
and  do  good  for  those  who  buy  them. 
No  animal  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
herd  unless  it  is  a  possible  producer  and 
comes  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the 
owners.  The  individual  quality  of  this 
herd  may  well  be  judged  by  the  splendid 
winnings  they  have  made  at  the  leading 
shows  of  the  country  during  the  last  few 
years.  We  believe  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  this  herd  has  won  more  ribbons  at 
the  big  shows  of  the  country  than  any 
other  herd  in  the  west,  and  the  cattle  to 
be  offered  in  this  sale  are  bred  along  the 
same  lines  and  carry  much  of  the  quality 
and  excellence  that  have  marked  the 
show  herds.  This  offering  will  contain 
seventy  head,  consisting  of  twenty  bulls, 
twenty  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  and  the 
balance  largely  cows  well  along  in  calf 
or  yearling  heifers.  In  regard  to  the  bull 
end  of  it  we  will  say  that  there  are  a 
number  here  of  strictly  herd-heading 
character.  Among  these  is  Red  Cumber- 
land, a  senior  yearling  bull  by  Royal 
Cumberland  and  out  of  a  dam  by  the 
great  Gladstone.  He  is  a  bull  of  excep- 
tional merit,  smooth,  deep,  well  balanced, 
nicely  covered  and  altogether  the  making 
of  something  mighty  good.  Another  good 
young  bull  is  Perfection,  a  son  of  Foxy 
Favorite  and  out  of  the  dam  Village 
Bloom  by  Ceremonious  Archer.  No  bet- 
ter breeding  is  to  be  found  than  is  evi- 
denced in  this  calf's  pedigree.  Another 
splendid  young  bull  by  Foxy  Favorite  is 
Cherry  Boy,  his  dam  being  Cherry  Blos- 
som, and  she  the  dam  of  Herdsman's 
Queen.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
strong  individuals  that  are  good  enough 
to  head  any  pure-bred  herd.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  lot  of  big,  strong,  rug- 
ged fellows,  just  the  kind  for  range  or 
farm  purposes.  The  females  in  this  salec 
are  a  commendable  lot  of  big,  scaly,  pro- 
ducing individuals.  The  calves  at  foot 
and  those  well  along  in  calf  are  mostly 
sired  by  or  bred  to  Village  Pride.  In  con- 
clusion, we  want  to  say  that  this  sale 
affords  one  of  the  best  opportunities  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  while  to  get  some 
strictly  first-class  cattle,  either  in  the 
bull  line  or  a  few  females.  Write  for 
catalogues  at  once  and  arrange  to  attend 
this  sale.  Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Durocs  Average  $66.66 

The  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  held  at 
Tecumseh.  Neb.,  on  October  1  by  W.  M. 
Putman  &  Son  and  Lamb  Bros,  of  that 
place  brought  out  a  large  crowd  of  rep- 
resentative breeders.  The  offering  put  up 
by  these  gentlemen  was  certainly  a  com- 
mendable one,  and  the  breeders  who  at- 
tended felt  well  repaid  for  the  trouble  of 
coming.  One  of  the  great  regrets,  though, 
of  the  owners,  and  also  of  everyone  who 
was  present,  was  the  fact  that  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  Echo's  Crimson 
Wonder,  the  grand  champion  boar  at 
Nebraska  this  year.  This  was  a  great 
loss  to  these  gentlemen,  for  in  Echo's 
Crimson  Wonder  they  had  a  boar  that  in 
general  make-up  was  one  of  the  greatest 
individuals  ever  carrying  off*  that  honor 
at  the  Nebraska  State  fair,  and  if  he  had 
lived  the  report  of  this  sale  would  have 
been  a  different  story.  The  top  of  the 
sale  was  $190,  on  lots  3  and  4.  Gus  Krue- 
ger  of  Beemer,  Neb.,  bought  No.  3  at 
this  price,  while  P.  W.  Wieberg  of  Deni- 
son,  la.,  bought  No.  4  at  the  same  price. 
The  demand  on  the  good  boars  of  the 


offering  was  all  that  could  be  asked  for, 
and  several  states  were  represented  at 
the  ringside.  In  this  connection  we  can- 
not let  the  opportunity  pass  without  men- 
tioning the  splendid  arrangements  these, 
gentlemen  had  made  for  conducting  their 
sale.  They  had  one  of  the  best  arranged 
sale  rings  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time, 
with  plenty  of  room  and  every  facility 
that  would  add  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  their  guests.  Below  will  be 
found  a  list  of  those  selling  for  $30  and 
over. 

No.  Price. 

3—  Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb"  $190 

4—  P.  W.  Wieberg,  Denison,  la   190 

5 —  C.  P.  Dexheimer,  Spencer.  S.  D....  180 

6—  John  Forge  &  Son,  Malcolm,  Neb..  107 

7—  W.  A.  Duncan,  Coin,  la   '70 

8— C.   P.   Dexheimer   63 

11—  D.  P.  O'Neil,  Tamora,  Neb   102 

12—  O.  S.  Larson,  Weston,  la   50 

13—  V.  L.  Dayton,  Wayne,  Neb   105 

14—  E.  A.  Calkins,  Ruthven,  la   92 

15—  C.  P.  Dexheimer   35 

15>/2— C  P.  Dexheimer  !   35 

16—  C.  P.  Dexheimer  !   48 

24—  Heershel  Smith  &  Son,  Tobias, 

Neb     125 

25—  John  C.  Kotsch,  Troy,  Kan  !   60 

2S— Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  Lincoln,  Neb   92 

29— Fred  Henekamp,  Hickman,  Neb   42 

31—  George  Kerr,  Sabetha,  Kan   35 

32—  V.  L.  Dayton   42. 

33—  V.  L.  Dayton  !....  57 

37—  E.  S.  Bell,  Tecumseh,  Neb   55 

38—  George  Gauley,  Irwin,  la   37 

39—  Milton  Swain,  Malvern,  la   47 

40—  D.  P.  O'Neil   57 

44—  Dr.  Still,  Kirksville.  Mo   50 

45—  R.  M.  Young,  Cook,  Neb   82 

O.  I.  C  HOGS 


THIS 


o.i.e.^ 

SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est  herd  in  *he  U.  8.  Every  one  an  earl7  Sveloper, 
ready  forthemarket  at  six  months  oldU.    i  want  to 

Elace  one  hog  in  each  community  to  aa vertiee  my 
erd.  Write  for  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs.''  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD7I  Portland,  Mloh. 


DUROC-JERSEV  HOGS 


&  ± 


NELSON'S  DUR0C  SALE 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  by  De 
Kalb's  King  100.  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
are  very  growthy,  and  all  priced  to  sell.  Also 
have  Aryshire  bull  calf  for  sale. 

WILLIAM   PAMP.    Benson,  Neb. 


FISHER'S  HAMPSHIRES 

25  fall  boars  and  25  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired 
by  Winside  Star.  Fisher's  King  5th.  Tatro's  Mes- 
senger  and   Paulsen's   Choice.    Prices  reasonable. 

ROY  FISHER,   Winstde,  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


The  Jersey  j 

Comes  into  maturity  early,  is 
long-lived  and  is  often  found 
making  records  even  to  ad- 
vanced   age.     She  stands 
above  all  other  breeds  for 
economic  production.     Shall  we  mail 
you  free  a  good  book  on  the  Jersey  i 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 
324  W.  23d  St.  New  York  City. 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Registered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  the  best 
dairy  herd  in  the  west.  Write  for  full  description, 
pedigrees  and  prices,  and  yearly  milk  and  butter 
records.  HAL  C.  YOUNG,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

A  man  In  'New  York  State  owns  two  Vr- 
year-old  pure-bred  registered  Holstein  cows 
that  have  recently  made  fine  records.  In 
seven  days  one  gave  571  pounds  of  milk 
(average  fat  test  of  4.44  per  cent),  making 
31.6  pounds  of  butter:  in  thirty  days  she 
gave  2,460.4  pounds  of  milk  (average  test 
4.21  per  cent  fat),  making  129.46  pounds  of 
butter.  The  other  made  over  29  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days  and  117.17  pounds  in 
thirty  days. 

Holstein-Friesian  Clows  milk  earlier, 
longer,  more  per  year  and  more  per  life 
thnn    anv    other  breed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Priesian  Asso..  P.  L.  JTousrh- 
ton.  Secy..  Box  179.  Battleboro.  Vt 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

My  barns  are  crowded  and  I  must  sell  20  choice  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers 
to  make  room. 

A  few  g-ood  sons  of  King-  Seiris  Lyons  are  still  left.  

SB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  BEE  BEDG.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


35  Boars  and  15  Sows 
to  Be  Sold  at  Farm  Near 

Lindsay,  Neb.,  Oct.  23,  '14 

This  is  one  of  the  best  offerings  I  have  ever  made. 
The  fall  boars  are  by  the  grand  champion,  VALLEY 
KING,  and  one  is  by  RED  CHIEF  WONDER.  The 
spring  boars  are  by  GOLDEN  MODEL  4TH,  INVIN- 
CIBLE CHIEF,  MELINA'S  WONDER,  PERFEC- 
TION WONDER,  CHIEF  SELECT  2D.  A  splendid 
lot  of  sows  will  be  sold,  well  along  in  pig  or  with  lit- 
ters at  side  by  CRIMSON  GANG  by  Colonel  Gano. 
Remember  everything-  is  immune. 

Write  for  catalogue. 

Auct.,  Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel. 
Fieldman,  G.  E.  Hall. 


F.  B.  NELSON, 
Lindsay,  Neb. 


■a* 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading-  character  by  Col  Chief  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  31st.  Modtel  Gano,  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.      GUS  KEUEGEE,  Beemer,  Neb. 


BOARS!      BOARS!  BOARS! 

Several  fall  boars  and  a  few  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  BELLE'S 
CRIMSON  WONDER,  COL.  CHIEF,  GOLDEN  MODEL  4th  and  BELLE'S  BIG 
WONDER,  out  of  Crimson  Wonder  bred  dams.  I  am  offering-  these  boars  at 
bedrock  prices  for.  quick  sale.    A.  "B,.  BARNES,  Petersburg-,  Neb. 


IMMUNED  DUROC  BOARS. 

I  am  offering  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars  for  sale, 
largely  of  Crimson  Wonder  and  Golden  Modlel  breeding.  They  are  the  best  lot  I 
have  ever  offered  and  are  being  priced  worth  the  money. 

E.  R.  DANIELSON.  Osceola.  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 


I  oan  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar.  I  have  one  of  the  strong-est  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  in  the 
west.    They  are  big,  growthy,  fellows,  ready  for  service.    Priced  right. 

A.  W.  LAMB,  Albion,  Neb. 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 

Are  you  on  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
want.  I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Prouds  Wonder  Jr.  and  other  top  boars 
of  the  breed.  X..  J.  KUZEE,  CLARK  SON,  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plentv  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Prices  right.   See  me  at  Nebraska  State  Fair.    C.  E.  PETERSON,  Genoa,  Neb. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

55  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.  Prices  reasonable. 
F.  E.  MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  offering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row; by  H.  K.'s  Wonder,  Muncie  Col.  Col  2d, 
Golden  Model  31st.  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.     Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHLMOOS.  Pilger.  Neb. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  for  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th'  Wide  Awake.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.  Priced  to  sell.  Red  Polls  of  all 
ages.     Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


CEDAR'S  DUROCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  bv  Cedar's  CrUic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
grood.   Write  me  your  wants. 

P.  P.  CEDAR.  GENOA.  NEB. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROC  BOARS. 

I  have  the  best  lot  of  spring  boars,  for  sale  that 
I  have  ever  produced.  Sired  by  A.  A.'s  Model  and 
Beauty's  Wonder.  A  combination  of  the  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Oolden-  Model  blood  lines.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  A.  A.  Hekerdle,  Stanton,  Neb. 


POLAXB-CHTXA  HOGS 


35  TOP  BOARS 

35  extra  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by- 
Sensation  Wonder  2nd,  Golden  Model  4th,  Golden 
Model  31st.  Prince  Munice.  Col.  and  others.  They 
have  all  been  given  the  double  treatment.  Prices 
reasonable.    ED.  M.   KERN,  Stanton,  Neb. 


MR.  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They  are 
the  big,  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  and 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FORBES,  Plainview,  Neb. 


HENSLEY'S  DUROCS 

30  spring  boars  for  sale:  sired  by  Golden  Model 
36.  Golden  Model  4th.  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  Col. 
Chief  and  others.  The  big,  heavy  boned  kind.  Write 
me  your  wants.    J.  E.  HENSL.Y,  Central  City.  Neb. 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  rhlef  and  out  of 
sows  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  guarantee  to 
plea«e  you.  D.  W.  KANE.  Wisner,  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale.  If 
you  are  looking  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  They  are  out  of  prize-winninsr  sir** 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wiener.  Hett. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  choice  lot  of  Poland-China  spring  males  for 
sale.  Sired  by  Blue  Valley  Oak.  They  are  the  big 
kind,  with  quality.  Everything  immune.  PrUea 
reasonable  JOHN  NATMAN.  Alexandria.  Neb. 

McCUlXOUGH^^BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  *f^^V&^  AsStZ  "  boa^T  have 
oeTn^rownS?^  ffi^bif^.  %!U&5g%&&  bone.  For  particulars 
write  O.  3.  McCUELOUGH,  CEARKS.  »EB. 


Immune  Poland-China  Boars 

Splendid  lot  of  Mgr.  smooth  spring  boars,  sired  by  BLUE  VALLEY  COLUM- 
RUS  WONDER  and  BLUE  VALLEY  ORANGE.  If  you  want  herd  headers  with 
sic JaS ?S?amy.  we  have  then,.        THOS.  F.  WALKER  ft  SON.  Alexandria,  Neb. 


1075 

AVODELr  80 


f  o.b.  Toledo,  Ohio 


IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  latest  Overland 
has  a  much  more  expensive,  and  en- 
tirely new  and  much  larger  full  stream- 
line body,  the  finest  electrical  equip- 
ment, left-hand  drive,  demountable  rims, 
and  larger  tires;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
made  throughout  of  all  first  grade  materials 
and  first  grade  workmanship;  in  spite  of  the 
factthat  it  rides — due  to  its  longer,  improved 
and  underslung  rear  springs — with  the 
smoothness  and  ease  of  the  highest  priced 
cars — the  price  has  not  been  advanced. 

Such  is  the  perfectly  natural  and  eco- 
nomical result  of  manufacturing  the  greater 
volume  of  automobiles. 

Our  greatly  increased  1915  production 
has  permitted  us  to  again  add  materially  to 
the  size,  comfort,  value,  merit,  quality  and 
completeness  of  the  Overland  without  add' 
ing  one  dollar  to  the  price. 

This  is  an  achievement  which  no  other 
automobile  manufacturer  is  in  a  position  to 
accomplish. 

The  newest  Overland  is,  without  ques- 
tion or  doubt,  the  world's  most  extraordi- 
nary motor  car  value. 

Buy  an  Overland  and  save  money. 

Dealers  are  now  taking  orders  for 
immediate  delivery. 


Here  are  listed  a  few  of  the 

many  additions,  enlargements 

and  new  1915  features 

Motor;  35  h.  p. 

More  economical 

New  full  stream-line  body 

Tonneau;  longer  and  wider 

Greater  comfort 

Instrument  board  in  cowl  dash 

Individual  front  seats,  high  backs 

Upholstery;  deeper  and  softer  . 

Windshield;  rain-vision, 

ventilating  type,  built-in 

Crowned  fenders 

Electric  starter — Electric  lights 

Electric  horn 

All  electric  switches  on  steering  column 

High-tension  magneto — 

no  dry  cells  necessary 

Ther mo-syphon  cooling — 

no  pump  needed 

Five-bearing  crankshaft 

Rear-axle;  floating  type 

Rear  springs;  extra  long,  and 

underslung,  3-4  elliptic 

Easier  riding 

Wheel  base;  114  inches 

Larger  tires;  34  inch  x  4  inch 

Demountable  rims — one  extra 

Left-hand  drive — center  control 

Body: — beautiful  new  Brewster 

green  finish 

Mohair  top  and  boot 

High-grade  magnetic  speedometer 

Robe  rail,  foot  rest  and  curtain  box 


Handsome  1915  catalogue  on  request.    Please  address  Dept.  107. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Model  81  Prices: 
5  Passenger  Touring  Car        •  JS50 
2  Passenger  Roadster       -  J  795 


Two  Paiicnger  Roadster — $1050 
Four  Passenger  Coupe — $1600 
All  prices/,  o.  b.  Toledo,  Ohio 


Model  81  Prices: 
Delivery  Wagon  with  closed  body  •  {895 
Delivery  Wagon  with  open  body   •  S8S0 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  October  24,  1914 


Number  724 


r  Light  Weight  1 
Cushman  Engines 

.    ForAllFarmWork  . 

■in  twiwwrwwi 


I  "I  have  had  lots  of  ex- 

pcrience  with  different  gasoline  (frJJi 
'  engines, "^writes  Dave  Linton,  Ran-  'fcjyl' 
som,  111.  "We  haveall  makes  in  this 
neighborhood.  Some  do  what  their 
makers  claim,  but  it  takes  a  team  of 
horses  and  a  crowbar  to  get  them  on 
the  job.  A  Cushman  of  the  same 
horsepower  will  do  the  same  work, 
and  a  14-year-old  boy  will  move  it 
from  one  job  to  another. 

"Light  weight,  full  horsepower,  least 
vibration  and  great  range  of  speed, 
has  made  the  Cushman  not  only  the 
farmer's  best  chore  boy,  but  his 
wife's  as  well." 

4  H.  P.  Only  190  lbs. 

Easy  to  Move  Around 

This  is  used  for  all  regular  light 
jobs,  and  can  be  attached  to  other 
machines,  such  as  grain  and  corn 
binders,  etc.  8  H.  P.  weighs  only  320 
lbs.,  for  heavier  work,  as  grinding, 
sawing,  etc.,  and  can  be  attached  to 
hay  balers,  corn  pickers,  etc.,  to  save 
a  team.    Throttle  Governor  gives 
steady  power,  with  extra  power 
quickly  when  needed,  a 
sawing  and  grinding. 
Schebler  Carburetor. 
4-Cycle.    N  ot  a 
cheap  engine,  but 
built  to  do  work  no 
other  engine  will  do 
and  run  without 
trouble.  Sizes  4  to 
20  H.  P.  On, 
skid  or  truck.  | 
40-page  Book  free. 

Cushman 

Motor  Works 

851  North  21st  Stroot 
LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 
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YouCan'tBeaty 

Galloway  Prices  Any where\. 


You  can't  get  Galloway  quality  at  any- 
where near  my  price.  I  get  one  small  ' 
manufacturing  profit,  the  rest  of  your\ 
dollar  buys  what  you  need.  The  other! 
■way  your  dollar  pavs  the  profit  of  the  * 
manufacturer,  the  jobber  and  the  dealer. 
You  have  tried  the  old  way.  Now  try  myJ 
way  and  see  what  you  save. 

Five  New' 


i/Cash,  Credit, 
f  Note  or  Easy  f 

Pay- 
ments.6 
3ne  of  these^t 
w!ll  suit  your  needs.  Any  plan  allows  you  \ 
30  days  for  trial  of  Entrine,  Cream  Separa- 
tor or  Manure  Spreader.   Jf  not  satis-,, 
fled  that  they  are  as  good  as  any  you* 
ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the  goods  come 
back  to  me  and  you're  nothing  out. 
CATALOG  FREE— Write  for  catalog  you  I 
want.   Get  full  particulars  and  my  special  1 
prices,  extra  low| 
on  Engines, 
Separa-  - 
tors  and*! 
preadersT 
Address 
Wm.  Galloway.  Pres. 
V'-n.  Galloway  Co. 
207    Galloway  Sta., 
..atorloo,  Iowa 


AMERICAN 

r^EPOST\ 

Made  by  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

High-class  steel,  heavily  coated  with  zinc.  Strong 
enough  to  hold  up  any  wire  fence  and  furnish  all  nec- 
etBury  reelutance.  fcnd  end  eorncr  pouts  bo  strong* 
that  they  will  maintain  any  wtro  fenco  made. 

Cheaper  than  Wood  and  More  Durable 


Adap 


idnpt> 


ted  to  all  conditions  and  ohnolutcly  satisfac 
- matter  how  heavy  the  fence  nor  how  hard  the 
fteT  the  fcrv-e  is  erected.  Give  better  service 
jod  post,  and  you  got  the  benefit  cf  every  post 
fine;  frota  year  to  yr-nr,  while  wood  posts 
\»t  ;>nd  tU-i-ixy  from  tho  start.    Have  been  in 

e'.rff.    J,        in  wry  ner'1  ion  of  the  United 

and  tho  <  ■  ■  ■  *  pouts  now  as  pood  as  when  set. 
A  toall  fences.  Increases  tho  lifnof  n  fence, 
fence  on  wooden  prists  is  like  building*  a  brick 
n  n.  woo')  foundation,  For  nalm  by  dealer* 
here.  Hitf  picture  catalog  KKKK. 
an  Steul  &  Wire  Co..  Chicago,  New  York 

aaaaaaaaaMaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaam  aiouz  aam 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


Absolutely  Necessary 
"Tommy,"  said  the  Sunday  school 
teacher,  who  had  been  giving  a  les- 
son on  the  baptismal  covenant,  "can 
you  tell  me  the  two  things  necessary 
to  baptism?"' 

"Yes'm,"  said  Tommy,  "water  and 
a  baby. 

Explained 

"How  does  it  happen,"  said  the 
teacher  to  the  new  pupil,  "that  your 
name  is  Allen  and  your  mother's 
name  is  Brown?" 

"Well,"  explained  the  small  boy, 
after  a  moment's  thought,  "you  see, 
she  married  again  and  I  didn't." 

New  Breed  of  Cats 
Robert  and  little  Elsie  were  trudg- 
ing along  toward  home,  when  they 
spied  a  black  and  white  cat  in  the 
weeds  by  the  roadside.  Elsie  was 
determined  to  catch  it  and  take  it 
home,  but  Robert  reminded  her  that 
they  had  a  cat  at  home  and  no 
strangers  would  be  acceptable.  Lit- 
tle Elsie  replied: 

"Oh,  but  this  is  such  a  pretty  cat, 
it's  a  Holstein!" 

Had  <o  Keep  Moving 
A    rather    stern    parent  Tecently 
took  his  little  son  to  church,  but  had 
to    be    constantly     repressing  the 


natural  tendency  to  whisper.  At 
last  the  tiny  lad  could  bear  matters 
no  longer  and  broke  out: 

"Papa,  if  I  mustn't  move  or  say 
anything,  please  let  me  take  off  my 
shoes  so  I  can  work  my  toes." 

Shocking  Situation 
"You've  had  this  sailor  boy  doll  a 
long  time,  Annie,"  said  a  mother  to 
her  little  daughter,  "and  the  jani- 
tors little  girl  is  ill  and  hasn't  any 
doll  to  play  with.  Don't  you  want 
to  send  her  your  sailor  boy?" 

"I'd  rather  she  had  any  one  of  the 
others,"  was  the  surprising  answer. 
"You  see,  mamma,  that's  the  only 
man  we  have  in  the  family,  and  he's 
married  to  all  the  other  dolls." 

He  Thought  of  One 

"Now,  boys,"  said  the  school 
teacher,  "I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  word  'stan'  at  the  end  of  a 
word  means  'the  place  of.'  Thus  we 
have  Afghanistan — the  place  of  the 
Afghans;  also  Hindustan — the  place 
of  the  Hindus.  Can  auyone  give  an- 
other example?" 

Nobody  appeared  very  anxious  to 
do  so  until  little  Johnny  Snaggs  said 
proudly: 

"Yes,  sir,,  I  can.  Umbrellastan 
— the  place  for  umbrellas." 


Bright  and  Breezy 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
*  (2) 


Was  Supplied 

A  farmer  went  into  a  shoe  store  to 
get  footwear  for  his  daughters. 

"I  want  some  heavy  shoes  for  out- 
door work,"  he  explained. 

"Do  you  want  them  for  the  girls 
to  milk  in?"  asked  the  clerk,  who 
thought  he  ought  to  say  something 
and  didn't  know  what. 

"No,"  replied  the  farmer,  gravely, 
"I  have  buckets  for  that."  ' 

Had  Already  Done  It 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  maid  to  the 
head  of  the  house,  "there's  a  gentle- 
man here  to  see  you  on  business." 

'Tell  him  to  take  a  chair." 

"O,  he's  already  taken  them  all 
and  now  he's  after  the  table.  He's 
from  the  installment  house." 

Au  Obliging  Antagonist 

A  negro  truck  driver  backed  his 
wagon  into  the  space  allotted  to  a 
rival  transfer  concern  at  a  railway 
freight  depot  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

"Hey,  dar,  niggah!"  yelled  the 
driver,  on  whose  territory  the  other 
had  transgressed,  "I'll  knock  yo'  outa 
yo'  house  an*  home  ef  yo'  don't  back 
up!" 

"1*8  got  no  home,"  retorted  the  of- 
fending driver.  "Now  whut  yo' 
gunna  do  'bout  dat?" 

"I'll  dig  yo'  one,  niggah — I'll  dig 
yo*  one!"  , 

When  Scot  Meets  Scot 
The  lady  was  the  owner  of  a  small 
shop,  and  her  squire  acquired  the 
habit  of  seeing  her  home  and  carry- 
ing the  cash  bag  that  contained  the 
day's  takings.  It  was  generally 
heavy. 

"You  must  be  doin'  weel,"  re- 
marked the  gentleman,  frequently. 

"Oh,  ay,"  the  lady  would  reply, 
"It's  a  guid  bit  business." 

Hut  she  did  not  disclose  that  be- 
sides the  moderate  drawings  the  bag 


contained  the  counter  weights.  The 
canny  lover  only  discovered  that  fact 
after  marriage. 

Paying  Him  Back 

During  the  recent  campaign  Gov- 
ernor James  F.  Fielder  of  New  Jer- 
sey was  speaking  from  an  automobile 
in  a  small-  town  in  the  northern  end 
of  the  state,  when  an  excited  individ- 
ual rushed  up  to  him  and  told  him 
he  was  wasting  time. 

"Why,  you've  got  every  vote  in 
this  town  sure,"  he  told  the  gov- 
ernor. "I've  seen  to  that.  You 
once  did  a  favor  for  me  that  I'll 
never  forget.  It  was  a  big  favor, 
too,  and  one  that  nobody  else  could 
do." 

"Is  that  so?"  inquired  Mr.  Fielder, 
who  was  somewhat  curious.  "Why, 
what  was  that?" 

"Don't  remember?  Why,  you 
paroled  me  from  the  state  prison." — 
New  York  Tribune. 

Like^Waffle 

A  politician,  upon  his  arrival  at 
one  of  the  small  towns  in  North  Da- 
kota, where  he  was  to  make  a  speech 
the  following  day,  found  that  the 
two  so-called  hotels  were  crowded  to 
the  doors. 

Not  having  telegraphed  for  accom- 
modations, the  politician  discovered 
that  he  would  have  to  make  shift  as 
best  he  could.  He  was  compelled 
for  that  night  to  sleep  on  a  wire  cot, 
which  had  only  some  blankets  and  a 
sheet  on  it.  As  the  statesman  is  a 
fat  man,  he  found  his  improvised  bed 
anything  but  comfortable. 

"Well,"  asked  a  friend,  when  the 
politician  appeared  in  the  dining 
room  in  the  morning,  "how  did  you 
sleep?" 

"Oh,  fairly  well,"  replied  the 
statesman,  nonchalantly,  "but  I 
looked  like  a  waffle  when  I  got  up." 


Gets  a  Good  Grip 
on  any 

Soil 


It's  the 
Caterpillar  Track 
that  does  it 


it.fUsp.toa 


72  inches  long,  24  inches 
wide;  rums  all  the  power  into 
"pull ".  This  tractor  works  on 
soft  or  rough  ground  where 
others  can't.  Plows;  hauls; 
builds  roads.  Get  Catalog  A  x' 
148  and  make  us  prove  our 
claims. 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO.,  INC 

Peoria,  111.  Stockton,  Cat 

Its  this 


APM.ETON 

Corn  ft  Shelters 

Guaranteed  to  do  mot-s- 
and better  work  under 
equal  conditions;  and 
to  be  more  durable 
than  any.  Olog- 
less  self-feed 
—simple 
trouble 
proof 
mparts  — 
separ- 
i,  shell 
id  clean 

big  or  little  ears,  wetMijiror  dry,  without  injuring 
kernels  or  breaking  cobs.     A  size  for  every 
requirement.  Get  new  catalog  now. 
Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  1042  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111. 


(Grind  isobu.per  houh 

l     MM  LESS  THAN  IB  PER  BUSHEL 


Bowsher  Mills  often  reduce  the 
cost  of  grinding  one-half. 
That's  because  they  are  light 
running  with  perfect  conical  shape 
grinders,  different  from  all  others. 


(Sold  with  or  without  elevator) 

Crash  ear  corn  (with  or  without 
shucks^  and  Grind  oil  kinds  0f  8ma|| 
grains.  Handy  to  operate.  10  sizes— 
2  to  25  H.  P.  Also  sweep  grinders. 
FRFF  Send  for  folder  on  values  S 
of  feeds  and  manures,  9 

F.  N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.      South  Bend.  lod. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

rede,  Hoik  Registered  J 

BOOK 


FREE 


No  blistering  or  loss  of  hair.  A  Signed  Con- 
tract Bond  to  return  money  if  remedy  fails  on 

Ringbone — Thoropin —  SPAVIN  —  and  ALL  — 
Shoulder,  Knee,  Ankle*  Hoof  and  Tendon  Disease. 

You  risk  nothing  by  writing;  it  costs  nothing 
for  advice-  and  there  will  be  no  string  to  it. 
Sove-The-Horse  BOOK.  Sample  Contract  and 
ADVICE — All  Free  (to  Horse  Owners  and  Mana- 
gers.) Addres3, 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  10  Commerce  A«.,Bingnamton,N .Y 

Dnigclits  e»erywh»r«  nil  NiTfthe-Horao  WITH  CON- 
XKAtX,  erne  send  by  Parcel  Poit  or  Express  raid. 


If  You  Want  a  Squareg 
Deal  Write  Us 

We  want  you  to  know  about 
Square  Deal  Fence:  why  it's 
better,  why  It  will  1 
longer,  why  it  costs 

Iokh  to  put  up,  why  ^ft9^KKSS&^r  Write 
it  stnyH   trim      ^VrfSxL tfutHrrVx  1 1.  ort 

•round.  ^^MflKiWvW^  P-c?1  Catalog 
which  tells  how 
I  prepare  the  steel. 

 j  it  into  wire  and 

make  it  Into  fenco  that 
will  last.  Wo  will  also  send 
,_nd  owners  FREE  (if  you 
have  not  had  a  copy)  Repp's 
.    Now  Calculator  which  gives  tho 
answer  to  any  farming  problem. 
BOTH  HOOKS  FREE  if  you  write 
AT  ONCE. 

I  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1629 Industrial  St.       Peoria,  III. 


Organized  Effort  to  Fight  Rural  Credits 

Bankers  Hvae  Gotten  Together  to  Oppose  Legislation  and  Farmers  Should  Co-operate  to  Secure  It 


T'S  A  CHILLY  day  for  the  La  Salle 
hotel  when  one  or  more  of  its 
rainbow  suites  is  not  given  over 
to  a  convention.  On  some  warm 
days  there  are  three  or  four,  and 
after  that  they  spill  over  into  the 
Hotel  Sherman  and  other  Chicago 

hostelries. 

This  by  way  of  preamble  for  the  hint  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  that  when  a  set  of 
men  with  mutual  interests  want  something  real 
bad  they  organize  an  association  and  hold  a  con- 
vention. Furthermore,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  farmers  will  not  be  particularly  interested 
in  reading  a  report  of  the  meeting  in  Chicago 
on  October  7  and  8  of  "The  Farm  Mortgage 
Bankers'  Association  of  America."  Therefore, 
do  not  skip  these  few  remarks  uttered  by  an  in- 
nocent bystander  who  went  all  the  way  from  a 
real  farm  to  Chicago  to  have  a  look  in. 

At  least  the  report  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee will  attract  attention  and  it  will  take  you 
less  than  no  time  to  read  it,  for  the  resolutions 
committee  didn't  make  any  report.  The  saying, 
"Actions  speak  louder  than  words,"  has  nothing 
on  "Silence  is  more  significant  than  speech." 
The  explosion  of  this  loud  report  that  wasn't 
made  ought  to  carry  from  Key  West  to  Sitka. 
It  is  a  delicious  sample  of  noncommittal  shrewd- 
ness. Evidently  the  mortgage  bankers  are  re- 
solved not  to  resolute,  but  don't  anybody  fool 
himself  that  there  won't  be  "somethin'  doin'  " 

on  their  part, 
to 

Farmers  Want  Improved  Credits 
The  rural  community  of  this  land  has  been 
thinking,  reading  and  talking  improved  farm 
credits  for  the  last  year  or  more.  In  spite  of 
"their  inability  to  get  along  without  murdering 
each  other  by  wholesale,  they  do  some  things 
better  in  Europe  than  we  of  this  broad  land  of 
liberty  and  opportunity.  For  one  thing  they 
have  taught  us  some  sound  lessons  in  co-opera- 
tion. Inspired  by  the  success  with  which  co- 
operative banks  have  helped  Danish  and  German 
farmers  in  the  matter  of  credits,  we  have  been 
wondering  if  they-  system  may  not  be  applicable 
to  American  soil.  Legislation  of  some  sort' 
which  will  help  farmers  to  finance  themselves 
for  legitimate  expansion  has  been  suggested, 
promised  by  the  administration  and  doubtless 
will  be  enacted  in  due  course  of  events. 

In  the  meantime  the  agitation  has  awakened 
the  party  of  the  second  part,  as  witness  this  en- 
thusiasm and  solidarity*  of  the  men  who  loan 
money  to  farmers  on  mortgages.  This  meeting 
is  of  import  to  the  farmers  of  America,  not  in 
detail  nor  for  the  individual  views  of  the  speak- 
ers, but  as  significant  of  the  fact  that  "our 
friends,  the  enemy"  are  not  asleep  at  the  switch, 
and  that,  as  might  be  expected,  any  legislation 
proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower  wil*  be 
gained  only  at  the  expense  of  a  struggle. 

The  parcel  post  law — now  recognized  by  all 
as  a  tremendous  factor  for  public  betterment — 
was  bitterly  opposed  for  years  by  the  interests 
who  felt  or  imagined  they  would  be  injured  by 


its  passage.  It  is  conceded  that  not  only  is  par- 
cels post  of  vast  benefit  to  city  people,  but  that 
it  has  not  injured  the  express  companies  nor  the 
small  merchants.  They  have  already  adjusted 
themselves  to  the  changes  in  the  postal  system 
and  are  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand. 
That  law  was  a  farmer-made  piece  of  legislation 
if  ever  there  was  one. 

Will  Have  to  Fight  for  Them 
Just  so  will  the  farmers  have  to  fight  for 
their  rural  credits  bill  if  they  want  one,  as  this 
newly  made  association    of    mortgage  bankers 
will  obstruct  the  consideration  of  state  and  na- 
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tional  legislation  which  they  feel  or  imagine  is 
likely  to  put  a  crimp  in  their  profits. 

For  hark  you!  The  money  lender  is  a  friend 
of  the  farmer  as  he  protests.  That  much  is  ad- 
mitted. But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  his  love  for  his  rural  friend  is  tinctured  by 
the  same  canny  self-interest  a  humane  farmer 
takes  in  his  live  stock.  Let  no  one  be  deceived 
on  this  point.  The  farmer  must  prosper  in  or- 
der to  borrow  money  and  pay  interest.  There- 
fore is  the  farmer's  welfare  of  much  concern  to 
the  money  lender. 

Human  nature  is  much  the  same  the  world 
over,  and  sometimes  more  so.  It  is  human  na- 
ture to  look  out  for  Number  One,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  this  honorable  body  of  farm 
mortgage  bankers  is  doing  now.  They  are 
united  for  their  mutual  advantage  and  they  are 
going  to  do  things. 

The  fact  of  their  organizing  shows  that  oppo- 
sition will  be  made  to  any  proposed  change  in 
existing  conditions. 

The  farmer  wants  cheaper  money  on  long 
time  loans,  with  privilege  of  paying  off  his  debt 
in  ways  that  will  not  cripple  him.  Low  rates  of 
interest  and  interference  with  vested  interests 
do  not  look  good  to  the  men  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  loaning  money  on  farm  mortgages.  The 
association  states  officially  that  "ill  advised  leg- 
islation would  prove  harmful  to  our  business, 
and  congress  and  the  state  legislatures  should 
have  the  benefit  of  testimony  such  as  can  be 
gathered  and  disseminated  through  our  organ- 
ization." Legislative  bodies  will  get  plenty  of 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  never  fear. 
And  this  is  all  right,  too,  only  we  want  to  know 
about  it. 

Farmers  Must  Get  Together 

The  two  impressions  I  get  from  this  meeting 
are,  first,  that  the  propaganda  for  improved 
rural  credits  has  reached  the  stage  where  its 
opponents  have  organized  to  fight  it,  and,  sec- 
ond, that  only  by  a  a  nation-wide  movement  on 
behalf  of  the  agricultural  classes  will  any  legis- 
lation be  effected. 

President  Wilson  declared  on  October  8  that 
he  is  not  pressing  congress  to  establish  a  rural 
credit  system  to  meet  the  demands  of  farmers 
for  loans  on  easier  terms,  because  of  a  lack  of  a 
definite  plan. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  a  definite  plan,  and 
before  one  can  be  formulated  upon  which  all  can 
unite  for  action,  each  farmer  will  have  to  take 
this  problem  home  to  himself  as  it  affects  his  in- 
dividual affairs,  and  after  working  out  from 
study,  reading  and  discussion  something  like  a 
positive  program  indicating  what  he  wants  and 
what  farmers  generally  need,  there  will  be  small 
difficulty  in  getting  action  on  it,  provided  they 
will  speak  up  in  no  uncertain  terms  as  they  did 
for  parcels  post. 

In  the  meantime  forget  not  that  to  every 
move  for  changing  present  conditions  there  will 
be  opposition — intelligent,  powerful,  united. 

Lenders  are  organized,  borrowers  are  not. 
What  do  you  make  of  it,  gentlemen? 
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Warm  Winter  Quarters  for  Sow  and  Litter 


OOI),  comfortable 

G quarters  for  win- 
tering hogs  or 
pigs  and  good 
farrowing  houses 
are  something 
that  concern 
every  hog  grower.  There  are 
many  different  kinds  of  hog 
houses,  both  for  housing  hogs 
and  for  farrowing  purposes. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows 
several  of  what  is  known  as 
A"  houses.  Many  of  our  most 
successful  hogmen  are  using 
this  hind  of  house  both  for  win- 
ter quarters  and  for  farrowing 
houses.  They  are  handy,  con- 
venient and  very  serviceable. 

They  should  be  made  of 
seven-foat  lumber,  both  sides 
and  floor.  Batten  the  sides  or 
roof  with  %-batts.  We  prefer 
putting  a  floor  into  them; 
sbtne,  however,  prefer  no  floor. 
If  they  are  made  of  seven-foot 
lumber  use  a  4x6,  eight  feet 
long,  for  a  sill  under  each  side; 
this  will  leave  six  inches  to  ex- 
tend out  on  each  end.  Slope 
this  off,  making  it  sled-runner 
fashion;  a  stiff  wire  or  small 
chain  can  then  be  attached.  A 
team  can  be  hitched  to  the. 
house  from  either  end,  and  it  may  be  drawn  any 
place  desired. 

We  have  been  preaching  sanitation  as  a 
means  of  keeping  down  cholera  and  getting  bet- 
ter returns  from  the  feed  used.  These  hog 
houses  can  be  readily  kept  in  a  very  sanitary 
condition.  They  can  easily  be  removed  from 
where  they  have  been  standing,  letting  the  sun- 
light clean  up  the  ground.  The  house  itself  can 
be  easily  turned  over,  letting  the  sun  get  to  the 
floor  and  bottom  of  the  house  thoroughly  to 
dry  and  disinfect  the  boards. 

Another  advantage  of  this  house  is  that  in- 
side there  is  a  minimum  amount  of  air  space, 


Good  Arrangement  of  Practical  Farrowing  Houses 


making  it  warm.  Generally,  if  cracks  are  well 
battened,  the  heat  from  a  sow  and  pigs,  or  from 
three  or  four  hogs,  will  make  it  comfortable  in 
the  coldest  of  weather.  If  the  weather  is  too 
severe,  hang  a  lantern  from  the  ridgepole. 

The  houses  shown  in  the  cut  could  easily  be 
lined  up  three  or  four  feet  from  the  tight  board 
fence  and  then  straw  be  packed  behind  and  be- 
tween them.  If  this  is  done  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  cold  weather.  We  found  this  arrange- 
ment on  one  farm  we  visited  and  never  saw  in 
the  spring  a  better  or  more  uniform  bunch  of 
fall  pigs.    These  pigs  had  wintered   in  these 


houses  and  practically  never  knew  it  was  cold 
or  stormy.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  this 
farm  the  houses  were  being  used  for  farrowing 
houses  and  the  owner  was  meeting  with  splendid 
success  in  saving  good,  strong  litters. 

The  matter  of  providing  good  winter  quar- 
ters for  our  hogs  is  one  of  importance,  especially 
so  when  prices  for  feed  and  live  animals  are 
where  they  are.  Next  spring  we  will  need  good 
quarters  at  farrowing  time.  It  is  mighty  poor 
business  not  to  have  the  right  kind  of  quarters 
for  our  brood  sows.  It  will  surely  be  money 
well  spent  to  make  this  provision  ahead  of  time. 


Putting  High-Priced  Stallions  to  Work 
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VERY  draft  stallion  should  be  broke 
to  work  and  kept  in  the  harness 
when  he  is  not  on  the  stand.  This 
is  a  rather  broad  statement;  how- 
ever, facts  verify  the  truthfulness 
of  it.  Why  should  we  expect  big, 
rugged,  powerful  colts  from  a  sire 
that  has  never  done  a  day's  work  in  his  life? 
That  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  stand  in  a 
box  stall  and  been  kept  stuffed  full  of  grain  and 
hay  constantly?  Records  show  that  where  stal- 
lions are  treated  in  this  manner  for 
several  generations  the  horse  stock 
tends  to  deteriorate;  also  the  po- 
tency is  bound  to  be  upon  the  wane. 
If  we  are  to  breed  colts  which  will 
develop  into  big,  powerful  horses, 
subject  to  standing  unlimited  endur- 
ance tests,  we  must  use  sires  pos- 
Bi  ssed  of  these  same  characteristics. 

There  is  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  draft  stallions  in  the  country, 
but  what  would  become  very  tracta- 
ble and  easily  handled  when  once 
properly  broke;  in  fact,  most  of  them 
can  be  hitched  right  up  beside  mares, 
gelding?  and  even  other  stallions  and 
give  no  bother  whatsoever.  A  few 
i  1 1  lions  would  be  mean  and  hard  to 
handle,  but  they  are  in  the  minority. 

A  stallion  which  is  broke  to  work 
«  hen  younj?  and  Is  kept  used  to  hard 
work  will  stand  almost  an  unlimited 
amount  of  It.  Many  men  make  a 
practice  of  giving  the  stallion  the 
(4) 
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short  end  of  the  doubletree  when  working  him 
beside  mares,  or  geldings  even,  though  they  be 
as  large  as  he  is.  Most  stallions  possess  ample 
ginger  and  will  walk  along  freely  in  doing  any 
kind  of  heavy  work. 

When  hitching  the  stallion  up  for  the  first 
time,  especially  when  hooked  with  a  mare,  it  is 
well  to  use  a  jockey  stick.     This  should  be  run 


Four- Year-Old  Percheron  Thai  Ones  Farm  Work 


from  the  outside  bit  ring  of  the  stallion  to  the 
hame  of  the  mare.  A  stay  chain  should  be  put 
from  the  mare's  side  of  the  doubletree  in  order 
that  she  may- not  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
ahead  of  the  stallion  and  thereby  allow  him  to 
swing  his  head  around  and  get  next  to  her  body. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  work  imported  stal- 
lions during  fly  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  tails  being  docked  gives  the  flies  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  annoy  them.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Belgians,  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  docked  so  much  shorter  than 
other  breeds.  If  a  docked  stallion 
is  worked  during  the  hot  weather  it 
is  well  to  have  a  eloth  net  with  head 
stall  and  neck  piece  attached  to  pro- 
tect them. 

The  enclosed  photograph  is  one 
taken  upon  the  farm  of  Straub  Bros, 
at  Avoca,  Neb.  This  Percheron  stal- 
lion is  4  years  old  and  works  any 
place  that  he  is  needed.  He  has 
been  found  to  be  especially  useful 
upon  the  manure  spreader.  He  takes 
a  twenty-four-inch  half-sweeny  col- 
lar, fitted  with  an  extra  pad  at  the 
top  and  an  extra  long  strap,  in  order 
to  widen  it  there.  Some  large  stal- 
lions which  one  has  trouble  fitting 
a  collar  upon  can  be  worked  success- 
fully with  the  humane  collar.  Can- 
vas collars  work  quite  well  on  many 
stallions.  The  excuse  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  find    a    collar   to  work 
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Selection  of  the  Sire  for  the  Farm  Flock 

Ram  is  Half  the  Flock  and  Should  Be  Chosen  for  Constitution,  Vigor  and  Masculinity 


HE  starting  of  the  farm  flock,  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results, 
depends  largely  on  the  quality  of 
the  ram  that  is  selected  to  com- 
mence this  breeding  venture.  It 
always  pays  to  start  right,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  breeding  of  any  line 
of  live  stock.  The  saying  that  the  sire  is  half 
the  flock  or  herd  is  true  from  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  breeding.  The  sire  is  the  source  from 
which  the  owner  of  a  breeding  herd  or  flock  ex- 
pects to  derive  improvement.  It  is  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  way  to  get  improvement,  and  every 
person  in  the  business  of  handling  and  breeding 
stock  knows  this. 

In  buying  a  breeding  ram  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  get  one  of  too  high  quality  for 
your  flock  of  ewes.  The  better  the  quality  in 
the  ram,  the  better  the  quality  you  will  get  in 
his  produce.  This  is  true  regardless  of  the 
quality  of  the  ewes.  The  better  the  quality  of 
the  ewes,  however,  the  greater  advantage  you 
will  secure  in  the  produce.  Consequently,  in 
starting  the  flock  aim  to  get  the  best  possible 
quality  of  'both  ewes  and  ram. 

In  the  selection  of  the  ram  choose  for  con- 
stitution, vigor  and  masculine  characteristics 
generally.  It  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  cer- 
tain physical  defects,  such  as  what  is  commonly 
called  a  bad  back,  low  back  of  the  shoulders,  or 
sharp-withered,  steep-Tumped,  narrow  over  the 


heart  girth  and  flat-ribbed.  All  these  undesira- 
ble properties  go  with  the  poor-backed  sheep. 
Not  necessarily  all  combined  in  the  same  -sheep, 
but  too  frequently  they  are  all  lacking  to  some 
degree. 

A  broad-backed  ram,  straight  from  where  his 
necki  couples  onto  his  shoulders  *back  .  to  his 
rump  or  tail,  is  what  you  should  require;  a 
round  barrel  or  well  sprung  rib,  especially  full 
over  the  heart  girth.  The  present-day  stylish 
ram  does  not  need  a  neck.  If  you  can  get  one 
with  his  head  coupled  onto  his  shoulders,  never 
mind  the  neck;  he  will  be  able  to  get  his  head 
down  to  graze.  A  short-legged  sheep  is  desira- 
ble and  the  sheep  well  down  to  the  ground  on  a 
good  set  of  strong  legs  is  just  that  much  in  his 
favor.  The  nearer  the  ram  is  to  a  good  mutton 
carcass,  the  better.  He  should  have  and  will 
have  a  strong,  broad  head,  broad  and  wrinkled 
nose  when  he  is  equipped  as  previously  de- 
scribed. 

The  above  described  sheep  will  answer  for 
the  ram,  be  he  of  the  mutton  breed  or  fine  wool 
breed.  The  covering  or  wool  feature  should  be 
just  as  good  as  you  can  get  it.  It  is  desirable 
to  get  a  fleece  on  the  ram  with  the  longest 
growth  of  staple  or  wool  fiber  possible,  and  as 
dense  and  compact  on  his  skin  and  of  as  fine 
quality  as  possible.  It  is  hard  to  get  length, 
density,  fineness  of  fiber,  freeness  from  yellow, 
gummy,  discolored  oil,  all  in  the  same  animal, 


but  you  can  approximate  this  by  keeping  all  the 
desirable  features  of  fleece  and  carcass  in  mind 
•when  you  are  selecting  a  ram.  These  qualities 
are  more  or  less  transmissable  to  the  offspring 
and,  therefore,  should  be  considered  carefully 
in  selecting  a  ram  for  breeding  purposes. 

It  might  be  said  at  this  point  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  breeding  ram  that  no  grade  rams  are 
admissable  in  good  flocks.  There  can  be  no 
real  improvement  secured  from  the  use  of  a 
grade  in  any  kind  of  a  breeding  venture  that  is 
worth  talking  about;  consequently  the  pure- 
bred sire  is  the  only  animal  under  consideration. 
The  importance  of  making  an  early  selection  of 
the  breeding  ram  should  be  emphasized,  as  the 
best  are  usually  selected  first,  and  the  chances 
for  quality  are  against  delay  in  buying  a  ram. 

The  ram  should  have  the  very  beet  of  care 
during  the  breeding  season.  It  is  important  to 
keep  this  animal  in  good  flesh,  strong  and  vig- 
orous. This  may  be  done  by  keeping  him  in  a 
large  box  stall  and  breed  the  ewes  as  they  come, 
not  giving  the  ram  the  run  of  the  flock.  Some 
turn  him  out  at  night  and  keep  him  confined 
during  the  day.  Where  it  is  desired  to  get  con- 
siderable service  from  a  very  valuable  ram  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  him  confined  and  carefully 
fed,  provided  with  such  a  ration  as  a  little  grain, 
vegetables,  alfalfa  hay,  and  a  consistent  variety 
that  will  encourage  an  appetite  and  yet  temper- 
ate to  avoid  founder  or  overfeeding. 


The  Proper  Care  of  Season's  Seed  Corn 


UITE  likely  many  of  our  folks  have 
gone  into  the  fields  and  selected 
their  next  season's  supply  of  seed 
corn;  if  not,  they  should,  before 
any  hard  frosts  fall,  saving  not 
only  what  will  be  required  to  plant 
all  the  corn  land,  but  making  pro- 
visions for  replanting  or  furnishing  the  neigh- 
bors with  seed. 

The  care  of  seed  corn  may  be  considered  al- 
most as  important  (if  not  more  so)  as  select- 
ing it,  since  it  will  not  retain  its  germinating 
powers  if  improperly  handled  or  stored;  or,  at 
least,  will  not  propagate  plants  with  sufficient 
strength  and  vigor  to  produce  a  good  yield  of 
first-class  corn  under  normal  conditions. 
Curing  Seed  Corn 
Never  hang  seed  corn  where  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  will  strike  it  while  curing. 

Don't  put  seed  corn  in  a  clamp,  dark  place 
during  the  curing  process,  nor  in  a  spot  where 
artificial  heat  will  reach  it. 

Hang  the  seed  corn  in  some  cool,  well  ven- 
tilated shed  or  building.  Piling  seed  corn  in  a 
heap,  or  in  barrels  or  boxes,  also  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  it  would  heat  and  mold. 

A  hay  mow  is  a  good  place  for 
seed  corn  storage,  as  here  it  will  be 
where  the  birds  and  poultry  cannot 
reach  and  destroy  it,  and  it  can  be 
left  here  till  needed  in  the  spring, 
provided  temperature  conditions 
are  correct. 

Seed  corn  may  be  tied  in  long 
strings  with  binder  twine  or  baling 
wire,  so  the  ears  will  not  come  in 
contact  with  each  other.  Or,  one 
can  drive  No.  8  finishing  nails  into 
studdings  and  rafters,  sticking  the 
ears  onto  these  nails  by  running 
them  into  the  pith  at  the  butt  ends. 
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uniform    as   possible   throughout   the  winter. 

The  hay  mow,  well  sheltered  crib  or 
granary  will  be  found  suitable  for  seed  corn 
storage,  as  the  temperature  is  not  apt  to  drop 
low  enough  to  cause  serious  damage  and  the  air 
is  dry  enough  not  to  induce  mold. 

The  cellar  or  basement  usually  is  a  satisfac- 
tory place  for  storing  seed  corn,  but  all  damp- 
ness must  be  guarded  against  and  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  seed  is  not  crowded  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  induce  heat  and  subsequent 
mold. 

Sometimes),  too,  a  heating  system  in  the  cel- 
lar will  create  conditions  unsuitable  to  proper 
seed  corn  storage,  as  the  temperature  is  apt  to 
be  raised  too  high;  then  the  air  allowed  to  cool 
till  the  freezing  point  is  reached,  which  damages 
the  germinating  powers  of  the  seed. 

An  attic  probably  is  the  nearest  ideal  spot 
about  the  farm  for  the  storage  of  seed  corn,  one 
being  sure  that  the  ears  do  not  hang  close 
enough  to  the  chimney  to  get  warm,  as  continual 


drying  finally  will  destroy  the  life  germ.  With 
the  seed  corn  hung  away  from  the  chimney  in 
the  attic,  a  uniform  temperature  is  assured 
throughout  the  winter  months.  There  will  be 
no  dampness,  no  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing of  the  seed.  Rats,  mice,  birds  and  poultry 
cannot  reach  it.  But  even  in  the  attic  the  seed 
should  be  carefully  hung  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  inducing  heat  and  subsequent  mold, 
as  the  process  of  curing  will  continue  in  a  modi- 
fied form  throughout  the  winter. 


Wintering  the  Bees 
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Seed  Corn  Storage 

Avoiding  damp,  cold  places, 
seed  corn  should  be  stored  where 
the  temperature  will  be  as  nearly 


A  Day  Will  Come 


A  day  will  come  when  the  only  battlefield  will  be  the  market 
open  to  commerce  and  the  mind  open  to  new  ideas.  A  day  will 
come  when  bullets  and  bombshells  will  be  replaced  by  votes,  by  the 
universal  suffrage  of  nations,  by  the  venerable  arbitration  of  a  great 
sovereign  senate,  which  will  be  to  Europe  what  the  Parliament  is  to 
England,  what  the  Diet  is  to  Germany,  what  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly is  to  France.  A  day  will  come  when  a  cannon  will  be  exhibited 
in  public  museums,  just  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  now,  and 
people  will  be  astonished  how  such  a  thing  could  have  been.  A  day 
will  come  when  these  two  immense  groups,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  united  states  of  Europe,  shall  be  seen  placed  in 
presence  of  each  other,  extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  across  the 
ocean.' — Victor  Hugo. 


T  WILL  require  about  twenty-five  pounds 
of  honey  to  carry  a  colony  of  average 
size  through  the  winter  and  assist 
them  to  begin  early  spring  breeding. 
If  bees  are  to  be  wintered  outdoors,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  hives  be  well  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  and  snow  on  the  north 
side.  The  hives  should  be  from  four  to  six 
inches  off  the  ground,  to  avoid  possible  damp- 
ness, and  the  opening  in  front  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  the  mice  cannot  enter  the 
hive  and  eat  the  honey. 

The  hives  must  have  ample  ven- 
tilation, however,  so  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  cover  the  hives  com- 
pletely with  hay  or  straw.  If  either 
of  these  are  used  care  must  be 
taken  that  they  do  not  block  the 
entrance  to  the  hive.  Ordinarv 
corn  fodder  forms  the  ideal  protec- 
tion for  the  bees  during  the  winter 
months,  as  it  can  be  set  up  around 
the  hives  and  tied  securely  in  posi- 
tion with  binding  twine  or  smooth 
wire. 

Where  cellar  storage  of  bees  is 
practiced  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  no  dampness  whatever:  the  air 
should  be  dry,  clear  and  of  uniform 
temperature.     One  should,  if  possi- 
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Methods  of  Short-Sighted  Breeders 

Does  the  average  American  breeder  of  pure-bred  live  stock  fully 
realize  the  possible  far-reaching  effect  that  his  selling  poor  Individuals 
for  breeding  purposes  may  have?  How  many  of  these  breeders  con- 
sider their  own  financial  welfare,  let  alone  the  welfare  of  the  party 
to  whom  the  animal  is  sold,  when  they  knowingly  sell  an  inferior  ani- 
mal for  breeding  purposes?  These  are  questions  we  feel  sure  the 
average  breeder  of  pure-bred- live  stock  does  not  consider  as  carefully 
as  he  should. 

No  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  everyone  is  directly  or  indirectly 
benefited  by  the  fanners,  in  general,  raising  better  live  stock  of  all 
kinds.  Better  bred  live  stock  on  the  farm  means  more  dollars  in  the 
farmer's  pocket.  When  the  farmer  prospers  all  other  business  pros- 
pers accordingly. 

The  breeder  of  pure-bred  live  stock  is  one  to  whom  many  farmers 
go  for  breeding  animals  with  which  they  may  improve  the  animals 
they  already  have  on  their  farms.  Many  of  these  buyers  are  just  be- 
ginning their  operations  and  are  not  posted  as  they  should  be  on  indi- 
vidual merit,  depending  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  judgment  and 
integrity  of  the  breeder. 

The  man  starting  in  the  business  who  gets  "stung"  by  buying  a 
pedigreed  scrub  will  not  make  a  success.  He  will  be  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  cry  about  bettering  his  condition 
by  using  pure-bred  animals.  In  cases  or  this  kind  the  seller  is  surely 
the  loser,  for  not  only  he,  but  probably  no  one  else,  will  again  sell 
this  man  a  good  animal.  Not  only  that,  but  the  seller  will  lose  the 
good  will  and  influence  of  the  buyer,  which  may  be  of  great  value. 
No  one  can  tell  how  far-reaching  the  influence  of  the  sale  of  a  poor 
individual  may  be.  « 

Nothing  looks  better  to  us  than  to  go  to  any  breeder's  place  and 
find  a  fair  per  cent  of  the  animals  he  raises  in  the  feed  yard  being  fed 
for  the  market.  The  man  who  advertises  that  he  "raises  every  ani- 
mal good  enough  to  go  into  any  herd"  is  doing  both  himself  and  the 
country  at  large  a  positive  injury.  Herein  lies  the  responsibility  of 
the  breeder  of  pure-bred  live  stock.  He  should  have  the  good  busi- 
ness judgment  and  the  nerve  to  send  the  inferior  animal  to  the  block. 
Especially  now,  with  market  prices  where  they  are,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  he  may  receive  for  the  animal  when  sold  for 
slaughter  and  as  a  breeder  will  be  very  little,  as  the  inferior  animal 
cannot  bring  a  good  price  as  a  breeder. 

The  public  sales  are  now  on  and  will  be  for  some  months.  The 
combination  sale  is  too  often  the  clearing  house  for  inferior  animals. 
We  hope  for  a  careful  consideration  of  this  subject  by  the  breeders 
and  to  see  each  year  a  material  advance  made  in  the  quality  of  the 
animals  offered  at  both  private  treaty  and  public  auction. 
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May  Rilma,  the  Guernsey  cow  that 
holds  the  world's  record  for  produc- 
tion, was  recently  sold  to  John  P. 
Crozier  of  Upland,  Pa.,  for  95,010. 


Just  last  week  we  saw  a  hunch  of 
hogs  covered  with  lice.  That  farmer 
will  probably  have  a  hard  fight  all 
winter  to  keep  his  hogs  in  anything 
like  the  condition  they  should  "be. 


A  careful  noting  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  crops  produced  by  each 
individual  field  this  season  will 
prove  about  as  good  an  index  to  the 
needs  of  that  soil  as  any  test  made 
by  a  government  expert  in  soils. 


Silos,  it  seems,  are  hot  as  common 
in  California  as  they  are  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  but  those  Californi- 
ans  who  visit  the  Panama-Pacific 
exposition  will  see  them  in  use.  The 
live  stock  on  exhibition  there  will  be 
fed  from  six  immense  silos  that  have 
been  erected  on  the  grounds  and  are 
now  being  filled. 


Missouri  is  a  great  poultry  state, 
and  intends  to  remain  so  if  the  ef- 
forts- of  its  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture can  accomplish  this.  They  have 
recently  issued  a  little  book  on 
"Farm  Poultry  in  Missouri,"  and 
they  call  such  activities  "boosting 
Ma  Chicken."  She  is  certainly  a 
lady  worth  boosting. 


Prices  for  some  live  stock  are  not 
what  some  of  us  expected  they  would 
l><:.  Just  remember,  however,  lhat 
when  the  European  war  is  over  all 
the  countries  must  look  elsewhere 
lor  their  meat.  The  American 
tanner  who  has  It  to  sell  will  be  in 
DO  >!ion  to  get  profitable  prices. 
Don't  let  the  number  of  your  brecd- 
Lng  animals  run  down. 


Fighting  Rural  Credits 

American  bankers  are  organized  to 
oppose  the  improved  rural  credit  sys- 
tem which  American  farmers  know 
to  be  necessary  to  their  future  pros- 
perity. The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  had  a  representative  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers' association  at  Chicago.  On  page 
3  of  this  issue  we  publish  his  report. 
Do  not  fail  to  read  it.  He  does  not 
burden  you  with  a  .long  story  com- 
piled from  this  or  that  banker's 
speech  or  with  committee  reports. 
He  tells  what  these  bankers  did  and 
what  you  should  do. 

The  present  administration  is 
pledged  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  as  to  improved  rural 
credits.  The  bankers  are  going  to 
start  a  "campaign  of "  education," 
shewing  the  administration  why  they 
should  not  interefere  with  things  as 
they  are.  They  will  offer  clear,  ap- 
parently logical  reasons  why  "ill  ad- 
vised legislation  would  prove  harm- 
ful to  business." 

What  the  farmers  of  this  country 
need  to  do  is,  first,  to  understand 
clearly  what  the  bankers  want  to  do 
and  how  powerful  they  aTe:  second, 
to  formulate  plans  as  to  what  sort  of 
legislation  should  !)<■»  passed  to  mak e 
needed  improvements  in  rural  cred- 
its, and  third,  to  see  that  such  legis- 
lation is  put  through.  As  a  first 
step  read  the  report  of  our  represen- 
tative on  page  3  of  this  issue. 

The  question  of  rural    credits  is 


one  of  the  subjects  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  Nebraska  Farmers' 
Congress,  which  will  be  held  in 
Omaha  December  8,  9  and  10. 


Commission  Market  Reform 

The  cities  of  this  country  that  de- 
pend upon  the  produce  commission 
markets  for  their  food  supplies,  or  a 
portion  of  them,  are  gradually  being 
forced  to  adopt  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  control  of  the  commission 
agent  or  dealer,  who  is  the  middle- 
man between  the  shipper  of  the  pro- 
duce and  the  retail  dealer  or  con- 
sumer. Chicago  is  among  the  latest 
making  complaint  that  produce  ship- 
ments that  should  come  to  its  trade 
are  going  elsewhere,  resulting  in  a 
scarcity  aud  consequent  higher  prices 
than  should  prevail. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  law  is  to 
license  all  commission  men  and  deal- 
ers in  foodstuffs-.  By  doing  this  it 
is  argued  that  the  city  will  protect 
the  producer  and  cause  more  ship- 
ments to  be  made  to  Chicago,  thus 
influencing  for  a  cheaper  supply  for 
the  consumer.  It  was  asserted  by 
the  city  cdmmissionmen  that,  a  lark 
of  confidence  among  shippers  toward 
the  Chicago  market  had  caused  a 
scarcity  of  foodstuffs,  especially  farm 
produce. 

The  ordinance  or  law  requires  all 
commlsslonmen  and  dealers  to  keep 
records  of  the  goods  consigned  to 
them,,  the  price  at  which  they  are 
sold  and  the  amount  paid  the  ship- 


per.   This  is  a  blow  at  the  dishonest 
dealer  or  commission  agent,  but  does 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  j 
legitimate  transactions  of  any  agent  [ 
or  commission  firm. 

Such  restrictions    should    be    in  1 
force  in  every  city  or  town  where  the 
commission  form  of  trade  supply  en- 
ters into  the  transaction  of  the  ship- 
per and  commission   agent.    It  al- 
ways pays  to  protect  trade  and  re- 
duce to  the' lowest  margin  of  profit 
between  producer  and  consumer,  hav- 
ing due  regard,  however,  for  hoynest 
reward  for  the  labor  that  is  neces->< 
sary  in  the  distribution.    This  sys-1 
tem  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
the  shipper  who   supplies   the  city; 
market  through  the  medium  of  the i 
produce    commission    agent    is  a' 
feature  of  trade  security  that  busi- 
ness principles   demand   and   must  j 
sooner  or  later  go  into  force  all  over 
the  country. 


Cow  Hair  for  Camel  Hair 

We  Americans  are  learning  a  num- 
ber of  lessons  since  the  beginning  of 
the  European  war.    In  the  field  of 

art  and  science  we  have  been  even 
more  dependent  on  foreign  countries*, 
than  in  any  other  lines.    For  in-; 
•stance,  artists  have  always  thought- 
that  the  very  finest  work  could  only 
be  done  by  the  use  of  camel's  hair-l 
brushes,  which  hair  was  supposed  to' 
be  the  softest  and  finest  known.  Since* 
the  war  began  we  have  been  unable 
to  secure  camel's  hair  in  America,; 
and  the  artists    would    have    been ' 
forced  to  go  out  of  business,  at  least 
temporarily,  .had  not  someone  dis- 
covered that  the  hair  from  the  inside 
of  the  cow's  ear  was  just  as  good  as 
camel's  hair,  and  perhaps  even  a  lit- 
tle better.    Two  years  ago  no  one  • 
would  have  thought  of  such  a  thing 
as  using  cow's  hair  for  painting.  Now" 
they  have  to  or  stop  making  paint-' 
brushes.    Thus    we    have  another 
source  of  profit    from    the  stock 
shipped  to  market  that  will  in  time 
he  a  by-product  worth  consideration. 
And  thus,  little  by  little,  we  lessen 
the  bonds  of  economic  dependence 
that  have  held  us  to  the  Old  World 
for  centuries. 


Farm  Credit  Fakirs 

Uncle  Sam  has  sent  out  a  warning 
to  farmers  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  farm  credit  fakirs.  Since  the 
agitation  for  farm  credits  has  made 
this  subject  so  familiar  to  all  rural 
readers  of  the  newspapers,  a  number 
of  confidence  men  have  seized  the 
opportunity  to  inaugurate  a  clever! 
plan.  You  sign  an  application^ 
which  has  a  joker  in  it  whereby  it- 
becomes  a  contract  upon  acceptance"! 
by  the  company,  which  is  prempt. 
You  then  pay  $10  at  given  period* 
for  an  indefinite  time  and  get  nothl 
ing  in  return  unless  the  men  forming] 
the  "loan  company"  take  pity  on  yom 
and  give  it  to  you  out  of  the  goodness 
of  their  hearts.  Now  is  th  time  toj 
b  on  the  lookbut  and  avoid  peoplJ 
who  want  to  loan  you  money  on  easjl 
vtermSj  unless  you  know  the  people.  1 

Don't  neglect  giving  all  the  farun 
animals  plenty  of  bedding  nowl 
Those  cold  fall  rains  chill  them 
through  and  through.  Your  bedJ 
ding  will  do  you  as  much,  if  nofl 
more,  good  now  than  at  any  other 
season. 
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Danger  of  Overfeeding 

There  is  not  enough  system,  care 
and  attention  paid  to  the  feeding  of 
stock.  This  applies  to  the  general 
run  of  stock  owners  and  employed 
stock  handlers.  It  shows  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  animal. 
The  person  who  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  growth,  development  and 
ultimate  outcome  of  an  animal  or  lot 
of  animals  is  quite  sure  that  his 
charge  is  not  overfed  or  underfed. 

The  danger  of  overfeeding  is  most 
generally  in  the  beginning  of  the 
grain-feeding  season.  It  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  observe  caution 
in  getting  a  bunch  or  animals  started 
on  feed.  Feeders  who  are  fattening 
cattle,  sheep  or  hogs  exert  care  in 
starting  the  stock  on  feed.  They  do 
not  commence  on  full  feed  right  at 
the  first,  hut  begin  with  a  compara- 
tively low  ration  and  gradually  in- 
crease until  they  attain  a  full  feed. 
This  is  the  work  of  a  careful, 
thoughtful  feeder,  who  has  the  wel- 
fare of  the  stock!  in  mind,  and  who 
desires  to  see  his  work  prosper  and 
be  a  success. 

Many  persons  are  now  starting  in 
with  the  silo.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  corn  have  been  cut 
up  within  the  last  few  weeks  and 
stored  in  the  silo  by  farmers  and 
feeders  who  have  never  fed  silage. 
It  is  important  to  observe  caution 
with  this  feed,  the  same  as  with  all 
other  feeds,  in  starting  in  with  its 
use.  It  is  necessary  to  commence 
gradually.  Do  not  give  the  stock  all 
they  will  eat;  proceed  cautiously  un- 
til they  get  used  to  it,  until  there  is 
every  evidence  of  a  perfect  digestion 
of  this  new  ration.  A  slow  process 
of  bringing  animals  onto  a  full  feed 
is  advocated  by  the.  best  feeders.  The 
digestive  organs  must  be  educated  up 
to  an  ability  to  handle  the  increased 
demand  of  a  full  feed. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  over- 
feeding stock,  not  intended  to  be 
more  than  carried  through  in  good 
stocker  condition.  System  in  feed- 
ing can  be  and  should  be  practiced 
in  the  feeding  and  care  of  all  classes 
of  animals.  It  is  an  injury  to  give 
any  animal  a  gorge  feed  of  any  fod- 
der, hay  or  grain.  Provide  the  al- 
lowance intended  for  the  animal 
upon  a  basis  of  its  needs  for  certain 
purposes  and  add  to  or  decrease  as 
the  demands  seem  to  warrant,  but 
keep  clear  of  sudden  changes  in  feeds 
and  radical  changes  in  increases  or 
decreases  in  amounts  to  be  con- 
sumed. In  other  words,  feed  cau- 
tiously, increase  or  decrease  with 
system  and  judgment,  and  the  evils 
of  overfeeding  will  be  done  away 
with. 


Holding  Growth  Acquired 

The  time  has  come  when  feeding 
for  profit  is  recognized  as  the  proper 
thing  for  the  owner  of  all  classes  of 
live  stock. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  when  only  animals  of 
the  meat-producing  class,  intended 
for  slaughter,  were  fed  to  fatten. 
Horses  and  mules  were  not  put  into 
feed  lots  and- fattened  for  market  as 
at  the  present  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  given  only  the  run 
of  pasture  fields    from    which  to 


gather  the  feed  for  their  growth  and 
development.  All  kinds  of  farm  an- 
imals were  wintered  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  the  purpose  being  to  cut 
down  in  the  expense  of  prepared 
feeds  as  useless.  No  advantage 
seemed  to  accrue  from  maintaining 
the  flesh  of  the  animal  which  it  had 
acquired  from  the  previous  grazing 
season.  Young  growing  animals 
freshened  up  through  the  pasture 
season  and  were  then  permitted  to 
shrink  and  starve  off  this  flesh  until 
the  next  season's  grass  was  again 
sufficient  to  influence  thrift  and 
growth.  Thus  the  building  up  and 
starving-off  system  seemed  to  pre- 
vail among  stock  growers. 

The  range  cattle  only  a  few  years 
ago  were  employed  in  growing  200 
or  300  pounds  of   flesh,    bones  and 


hide  during  the  green  grass  season 
of  the  year,  to  be  starved  off  during 
the  winter  and  cold  season.  This, 
with  the  death  rate  that  this  system 
carried  with  it,  proved  very  hazar- 
dous to  the  business. 

The  present  generation  of  stock 
breeders,  stock  growers  and  stock 
handlers  has  profited  by  keeping  the 
young  animal  on  a  ration  that  en- 
courages a  constant  development 
through  all  the  varied  seasons  and 
conditions  of  feed  supply.  The  hold- 
ing of  every  pound  of  flesh  and 
growth  gained  is  reckoned  at  its  cost 
of  production,  and  when  once  ac- 
quired is  not  intentionally  sacrificed. 
This  is  true,  measurably,  v.  ith  all 
progressive  live  stock  owners.  Even 
on  the  western  range  the  preparation 
of  hay  and  winter  feed  is  now  prac- 


ticed that  the  summer  acquired  gain 
in  flesh  be  preserved  and  carried 
through  the  winter  season.  This  is 
estimated  not  only  a  saving,  but  an 
actual  profit  in  the  feeding.  Every 
pound  of  flesh  saved  on  the  animal 
is  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  gain. 

The  lesson  to  be  taughj  the  care- 
less stock  owner  is  gain,  and  that  a 
retrograde  movement  in  the  growing 
and  development  of  any  kind  of  stock 
is  disastrous  from  a  business  point  of 
view.  Profit  is  derived  from  the  re- 
sults of  a  progressive  campaign  in 
live  stock  management.  It  is  the 
fat,  sleek,  well-kept  animal  that  sells 
best  in  the  market.  It  always  sells 
for  what  it  is  worth,  but  the  thin,,  im- 
poverished animal  is  obliged  to  seek 
an  undervalued  buyer  and  becomes 
a  factor  of  loss,  or  at  most  a  greatly 
depreciated  profit. 


Wilson  and  Roosevelt  Agree 

on  the  principle  of  the 

Nebraska  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 


Father  of  New  Jersey's  compensation  law 
— the  first  and  most  successful  in  the 
United  States — on  which  this  Nebraska 
law  is  patterned!. 


Endorsed 
also  by- 
La  Follette, 
Bryan, 
Taft, 
Gompers, 
Mitchell 
and  every 
"Big  Man" 
of  the  day; 
Pledged 
by  all 
National 

Party 
Platforms 


Champion,    as    President   of    the  United 
.States  and  in  the  "Outlook,"  of  Work- 
men's Compensation  laws  for  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

"Workmen's  compensation  is  a  measure  of  humanity,  right  and  justice. 
I  hope  to  see  the  principle  established  in  every  state." — Woodrow  Wilson. 

"No  injured  man  should  be  obliged  to  sue  his  employer  for  damages. 
The  employer  should  be  his  best  friend  in  time  of  disability — and  workmen's 
compensation  brings  this  about  by  providing  automatic  relief  for  every  in- 
jury."—Theodore  Roosevelt. 

As  showing  that  both  organized  labor  and  the  owners  of  our  mills  and  factories  (the  only  ones 
affected)  wish  to  accord  the  new  system  a  fair  trial,  read  these  resolutions: 


RESOLVED — That  this  convention  urge  the 
members  of  Trades  Unions  and  friends  of  the 
wage  earners  to  vote  for  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Laiw  of  1913  to  the  end  that  Ne- 
braska may  enact  into  law  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation, and  be  in  the  van  of  progressive 
states  in  eliminating  a  vast  economic  waste 
which  falls  wholly  under  the  present  system 
on  the  wage  earner,  the  one  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  carry  the  burden. 

Adopted  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  September  18th, 
1914,  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
NEBRASKA   FEDERATION   OF  LABOR. 


Recognizing  the  unfairness  of  the  present 
Employer's  Liability  Law  and  the  necessity  for 
a  system  which  will  award  fixed  and  prompt 
payments  for  all  injuries  to  employes,  without 
litigation  or  deduction  of  attorney's  fees  or 
court  expenses,  and  believing  further  that  such 
a  system  will  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents in  our  mills  and  factories,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  urges  th° 
voters  of  Nebraska  to  vote  "YES"  on  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Law  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion to  be  held  November  3d. 

NEBRASKA  MANUFACTURERS'   ASS  N 


The  Compensation  Law  does  not  apply  to  farmers,  to  employers  having  less  than  five  employes, 
to  householders — nor  to  the  employes  of  any  of  them. 

Every  voter — whether  affected  by  the  law  or  not—  is  urged  to 
Vote  "YES"  on  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 

at  the  General  Election,  November  3d. 
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No  More 
Blackleg 


VACCINATE 

WITH 


BLACKLEGOIDS^  ^1 

and  save  the  animals. 

BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 

EASIEST 

SAFEST 

SUREST. 

Used  and  endorsed 
everywhere  that  Black- 
leg is  known. 

Order  through  your 
veterinarian  or  drug- 
gist. 

Write  us  for  circulars 
describing  Blackleg  and 
telling  how  to  prevent 
it. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

Department  of  Animal  Industry, 
DETROIT,  •  MICHIGAN, 


2l 


Saved  Him  $225.00 

|For  spavin,  splint,  ringbone,  tnoropin.  for  swellings, §| 
§  bruises,  bony  growths,  and  lameness,   nothing  in  ourgg 
opinion  has  ever  proved  equal  to  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

I READ  THIS  LETTER  §g 
From  E  3.  Dayton,  Knobitf,  West  Va. 
j  «*Two  yeara  aeo  tht  muscles  at  t  be  point  of  mr  mare'a  •hoiilier  cave** 
*tY,  and  three  Veterinarians  told  me  eb*  was  mined  hut  I  used  K*n*.„ 

Idall's  Spavin  Cure  acrordiog  to  foBtructions  ao>l  today  I  have  rcfusedSg 
9326.00  for  that  mart  1  claim  you  eared  practically  the  whnle|g 
kmouot.  I  have  tri/d  ;t  almost  for  everything  io  the  animal  line 388 
aad  hare  found  It  wonderful." 
I  Price  81 .00  a  bottle  or  6  for  $5.00.  Get  our  Rook.g 
S"Treatise  on  the  Horse' '  —Free  at  druggists  or  write  us. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall,  KnORbur*  Falls,    Vermont,  17.  S.  A  ^ 

m  m&  mm  m  $m      w ~m^m 


ADMIRAL  POWER 
KAY  PRESS 


8AUS  HAT— SAWS  WOOB) 
GRINDS  FEEDPUMPS  WATCH 


t^C%t?hI  STEEL  BIN 


self  in  saving  from  rats  and  insurance. 
Portable,  Perforated,  Shovelinj?  Board, 
Ventilators.  If  your  dealer  does  not  han- 
dle, write  for  circular  and  special  intro- 
ductory price. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1253  W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  adver- 
tisers are  reliable.  They  could 
not  use  these  column*  if  they  were 
not.  When  you  write  to  them  bo 
suit  your  name  and  address  is 
written  clearly,  and  mention  this 
paper. 


World's  Record  Endurance  Test 

Pinto,  the  Pack  Horse  that  Bids  Fair  to  Win  Big  Purse 


Pinto,  the  Horse,  and  Nip,  the  Dog,  Who  Have  Traveled  Fifteen 
Thousand  Five  Hundred  Miles  Together. 


Pinto  is  a  western  pack  horse.  He 
is  half  Morgan  and  half  Arabian,  and 
he  holds  the  world's  record  in  a  most 
wonderful  endurance  test.  On*  May  1, 
1912,  he  left  Olympia,  the  capital  of 
Washington,  on  a  trip  through  every 
state  in  the  United  States.  The  ac- 
companying map  shows  the  route 
taken,  and  the  party  left  Nebraska 
a  few  days  ago,  with  only  nine  more 
states  to  cover. 

The  object  of  this  trip  is  to  test 
the  endurance  of  the  horses  bred  on 
the  western  coast,_and  if  the  party 
succeeds  in  reaching  San  Francisco 
with  Pinto  on  June  I,  1915,  they  are 
to  receive  $1  for  every  mile,  or  $20,- 
000  altogether.  They  must  have 
Pinto,  however,  or  they  will  receive 
nothing  for  all  their  labor.  The 
money  is  to  be  paid  by  prominent 
stockmen  of  the  northwest. 

Four  men,  five  horses  and  Nip,  the 
dog,  composed  the  original  party. 
The  men  have  all  made  changes  in 
their  mounts,  but  Pinto,  the  pack 
horse,  has  made  the  entire  trip,  and 
Nip,  the  dog,  has  followed  along. 
Pinto  is  now  being  used  as  a  saddle 
horse  and  is  in  perfect  condition  in 
spite  of  his  hard  trip,  as  th^  picture, 
taken  while  he  was  in  Omaha,  shows. 

Pinto's  record  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  all  the  difficulties  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Bred  in 
Washington,  he  has  stood    the  cli- 


mates of  the  eastern  coast,  of  the 
gulf  states,  the  corn  belt  and  all  the 
various  climatic  conditions  between, 
summer  and  winter.  He  has  neces- 
sarily had  to  encounter  changes  in 
feed.  The  party  has  had  many  ad- 
ventures with  heat,  storm  and  floods. 
Pinto  ate  too  mucTi  grain  at  one  time 
and  had  a  severe  attack  of  indiges- 
tion, during  which  he  lost  nearly 
seventy  pounds  in  a  week,  but  this 
weight  was  rapidly  regained. 

The  party  passes  through  the  cap- 
ital of  every  state,  where  they  re- 
ceive certificates  from  the  governors, 
and  both  Pinto  and  Nip  are  to  be  on 
exhibition  at  the  Panama-Pacific  ex- 
position when  the  trip  is  completed 
and  the  $20,000  purse  won. 

  -  f 


Calf  Market  Soaring 
There  are  constantly  coming  into 
publication  reports  of  calf  sales  out 
in  the  cattle-raising  districts  at  what 
seem  extravagant  prices.  Yet,  these 
prices  are  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sible values.  It  does  not  take  such 
a  very  great  difference  in  the  breed- 
ing and  condition  of  twp  bunches  of 
calves  to  make  $5  or  $10  difference 
in  their  selling  value  per  head. 

When  we  read  a  report  of  100 
calves,  heifers  and  steers  selling  at 
$38  per  head  it  sounds  high;  we  at 
once  picture  in  our  mind  a  medium 
sized,  last  spring's  calf  of  medium 


•Route  of  the  Overland  Westerners 


quality  and  condition,  and  It  looks 
big,  measured  by  this  Imaginary  pic- 
ture. But  when  we  ascertain  that 
this  bunch  of  calves  were  a  very  even 
lot  of  last  March,  heavyweight  Here-  ' 
ford  calves  the  picture  changes,  and 
the  price  bears  the  evidences  of  pos- 
sibly a  better  bargain  than  the  small 
calf  at  a  much  flower  price.  Thus  ' 
the  market  quotations  on  these  extra 
high-priced  calves  represent  invaria- 
bly the  best  quality  of  calves.  The 
lower  prices  are  not  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary in  sales,  and  consequently  are 
not  given  special  mention. 

It  is  true  that  calf  prices  are  high 
with  anything  well  bred  and  in  good, 
thrifty  condition.    There  is  a  treble 
or  threefold  market  for  such  calves.  1 
They  are  just  such  as  the  feeders  and 
the  packers  are  wanting,  and  they  \ 
are  just  the  kind  th^t  the  farmer  J 
wants  who  has  decided  that  he  would 
like  to  stock  up  with  some  nice,  well- 
bred,  growing  young  animals    that  I 
would  be  a  credit  to  own  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  around.    The  calf  of  to- 
day is  usually  a  much  better  animal 
than  the  calf  of  ten  years  ago. 

There  is  a  quality  of  the  calf  that 
the  older  animal  does  not  possess  to 
the  same  degree.  The  calf  has  all  ] 
its  years  of  growth  and  usefulness 
before  it  and  will  soon  develop  into 
increased  value  if  given  a  chance.  A 
wise  cattleman  has  said,  "You  can- 
not pay  too  much  for  a  well-bred, 
well-proportioned,  thrifty  calf." 


FOUND  OUT 


A  Trained  Nurse  Discovered  Its 
Effect. 

No  one  is  in  better  position  to 
know  the  value  of  food  and  drink 
than  a  trained  nurse.  Speaking  of 
coffee,  a  nurse  in  Pa.  writes: 

"I  used  to  drink  strong  coffee  my- 
self, and  suffered  greatly  from  head- 
aches and  indigestion. 

"While  on  a  visit  to  my  brothers 
I  had  a  good  chance  to  try  Postum, 
for  they  drank  it  altogether  in  place 
of  coffee.  After  using  Postum  two 
weeks  I  found  I  was  much  benefited 
and  finally  my  headaches  disap- 
peared and  also  the  indigestion. 

"Naturally,  I  have  since  used  Pos- 
tum among  my  patients,  and  have 
noticed  a  marked  benefit  where  cof- 
fee has  been  left  off  off  and  Postum 
used. 

"I  observe  a  curious  fact  about 
Postum  when  used  by  mothers.  It 
greatly  helps  the  flow  of  milk  in 
cases  where  coffee  is  inclined  to  dry 
it  up,  and  where  tea  causes  nervous- 
ness. 

"I  find  trouble  in  getting  servants 
to  make  Postum  properly.  But 
when  it  is  prepared  according  to  di- 
rections on  package  and  served  hot 
with  cream,  it  is  certainly  a  delicious 
beverage." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek),  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled.     15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and.  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beversvge  instantly.  :!0c  and  50o  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Only  One  Mother 

Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky; 
F  Hundreds  of  shells    on    the    shore  to- 
gether; 

.Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by; 
Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  sunny  weather. 

Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn; 
I  Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  purple  clover; 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn; 
But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world 
over.  — George  Cooper. 


Gifts  for  European  Children 
Have  you  heard  what  the  Amer- 
ican children  are  going  to  do  for  the 
poor  little  European  children  who 
would  otherwise  not  have  any 
Christmas  this  year?  The  United 
States  is  going  to  loan  us  a  ship,  and 
the  American  children  are  going  to 
fill  it  full  of  gifts  to  make  these  poor 
children  as  happy  as  they  can  be 
made  this  coming  Christmas. 

Over  there  in  Europe,  as  you,  of 
course,  know,  they  are  having  a  ter- 
rible war.  Homes  are  being  de- 
stroyed and  all  they  contain  burned 
or  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the 
enemy's  armies.  The  children's 
fathers  are  going  to  war  and  thou- 
sands of  them  are  killed.  Even  the 
money  they  have  put  in  the  banks  is 
being  taken  by  the  governments  to 
help  carry  on  the  war. 

So  it  does  not  look  as  if  there 
would  be  very  many  presents  for 
these  unfortunate  little  children  next 
year,  does  it?  But  the  American 
children  are  determined  that  the  Eu- 
ropean children  shall  not  be  without 
some  Christmas  cheer,  so  they  have 
asked  the  government  to  help,  and 
our  president  has  promised  us  a  ship 
to  carry  our  presents.  The  large 
newspapers  have  several  of  them  of- 
fered to  assist  in  collecting  the  pres- 
ents and  sending  them  to  the  ship. 
And  all  the  children  of  America  are 
going  to  help,  each  one  sending 
something  to  brighten  the  Christmas 
of  some  European  child.  Do  you 
want  to  help? 

You  can  send  a  doll  or  some  toy, 
or  clothing,  or  money.  Don't  send 
a  broken  or  worn-out  toy,  but  some- 
thing you  would  enjoy  having  your- 
self if  Santa  Claus  forgot  you  this 
year.  Wrap  your  packages  well  so 
they  will  not  break,  as  they  will 
have  to  take  a  long  ocean  voyage. 
Address  them  to  the  Christmas  Ship 
Editor,  Omaha  Bee,  Omaha,  Neb., 
and  be  sure  to  pay  the  postage  or 
express  to  Omaha.  The  paper  will 
take  care  of  it  after  that  and  see 
that  it  gets  to  the  ship  safely.  Send 

•  it  soon,  for  it  is  a  long  trip  the  ship 
will  have  to  take,  and  the  presents 

fenust  get  here  promptly.  Put  your 
name  and  address  on  the  outside  of 

"  the  package  so  they  can  tell  where 

Bit  comes  from  in  case  anything  goes 
wrong. 

Isn't  it  a  splendid  thing  to  think 
that  we  are  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  Christmas  a  happier  time 
■for  some  poor  child  across  the  sea? 

HOME  EDITOR. 


5tory  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
Btory. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  ot  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


girl  was  still  a  baby,  that  the  father 
had  to  go  to  the  great  city,  the  cap- 
ital of  Japan,  upon  some  business. 
It  was  too  far  for  the  mother  and 
her  little  baby  to  go,  so  he  set  out 
alone,  after  bidding  them  goodby 
and  promising  to  bring  them,  home 
some  pretty  presents. 

The  mother  had  never  been 
farther  from  home  than  the  next 
village,  and  she  could  not  help  being 
a  little  frightened  at  the  thought  of 
her  husband  taking  such  a  long 
journey,  and  yet  she  was  a  little 
proud,  too,  for  he  was  the  first  man 
in  all  the  countryside  who  had  been 
to  the  big  town  where  the  king  and 
his  great  lords  lived,  and  where 
there  were  so  many  beautiful  and 
curious  things  to  be  seen. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  she 
might  expect  her  husband  back,  so 
she  dressed  the  baby  in  its  best 
clothes,  and  herself  put  on  a  pretty 
blue  dress  which  she  knew  her  hus- 
band liked. 

You  may  fancy  how  glad  this 
good  wife  was  to  see  him  come  home 
safe  and  sound,  and  how  the  little 
girl  clapped  her  hands,  and  laughed 
with  delight,  when  she  saw  the 
pretty  toys  her  father  had  brought 
for  her.  He  had  much  to  tell  of  all 
the  wonderful  things  he  had  seen 
upon  the  journey,  and  in  the  town 
itself. 

"I  have  brought  you  a  very  pretty 
thing,"  said  he  to  his  wife.  "It  is 
called  a  mirror.  Look  and  tell  me 
what  you  see  inside."  He  gave  to 
her  a  plain,  white,  wooden  box,  in 
which,  when  she  had  opened  it,  she 
found  a  round  piece  of  metal.  One 
side  was  white  like  frosted  silver  and 
ornamented  with  raised    figures  of 


birds  and  flowers;  the  other  was 
bright  as  the  clearest  crystal.  Into 
it  the  young  mother  looked  with  <!<•- 
light  and  astonishment,  for  from  its 
depths  was  looking  at  her  a  smiling, 
happy  face. 

"What  do  you  see?"  again  asked 
the  husband,  pleased  at  her  aston- 
ishment, and  glad  to  show  that  he 
had  learned  something  while  he  had 
been  away. 

"I  see  a  pretty  woman  looking  at 
me,  and  she  moves  her  lips  as  if  she 
was  speaking,  and — dear  me,  how 
odd;  she  has  on  a  blue  dress  just  like 
mine! " 

"Why,  you  silly  woman!  it  is  your 
own  face  that  you  see,"  said  the  hus- 
band, proud  of  knowing  something 
that  his  wife  didn't  know.  "That 
round  piece  of  metal  is  called  a  mir- 
ror; in  the  town  everybody  has  one, 
although  we  have  not  seen  them  in 
this  country  place  before." 

The  wife  was  charmed  with  her 
present,  and  for  a  few  days  could  not 
look  into  the  mirror  often  enough, 
for  you  must  remember  that,  as  this 
was  the  first  time  she  had  seen  a 
mirror,  so,  of  course,  it  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  seen  the  reflection 
o'  her  own  pretty  face.  But  she 
considered  such  a  wonderful  thing 
far  too  precious  for  every-day  use, 
and  soon  shut  it  up  in  its  box  again 
and  put  it  away  carefully  among  her 
most  valued  treasures. 

II. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  husband 
a^d  wife  still  lived  happily.  The 
joy  of  their  life  was  their  litttle 
daughter,  who  grew  up  the  very  im- 
age of  her  mother,  and  who  was  so 
dutiful  and  affectionate  that  every- 
body loved  her.  Mindful  of  her 
own  little  passing  vanity  on  finding 
herself  so  lovely,  the  mother  kept 
the  mirror  carefully  hidden  away, 
fearing  that  the  use  of  it  might 
breed  a  spirit  of  pride  in  her  little 
girl. 

She  never  spoke  of  it;  and  for  the 
father,  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
9o  the  daughter  grew  up  as  simple 
as  the  mother  had  been,  and  knew 
nothing  of  her  own  good  looks,  or  of 
the  mirror  which  would  have  re- 
flected them. 

But  by  and  by  a  sad  misfortune 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  THIRTEEN.) 
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The  Matsuyama  Mirror 

Long  ago  there  lived,  in  a  quiet 
spot  in  far-away  Japan,  a  young 
man  and  his  wife.  They*  had  one 
child,  a  little  daughter,  whom  they 
Vloved  dearly.  Their  names  have 
been  long  since  forgotten,  but  the 
name  of  the  place  where  they  lived 
^was  Matsuyama. 

It  happened  once,,  while  the  litle 


Felling  our  new  unequalled  gaxollne  I 
table  and  hanging  lamp  for  light- 1 
Inif  city  and  rural  homes,  mores,  I 
balls,  churches.  Host  powerful  light  I 
known.   ABSOLUTELY  SAI'E.  I 

WE  LOAN  YOU  SAMPLE 

More  brilliant  and  many  times  | 
cheaper  than  gaaorelectrlcity.  Oua 
antecd  five  years.  Everyone  a  ponsl-  I 
hie  customer.  No  experience  ncccs- ) 
sary.  Exclusive  territory  free. 

Write  today. 
SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
303  Faclvrj  Bldg.,        Kaa»as  til;.  So. 


Install  YOUR  OWN 
Waterworks 

Hot  and  cold  running  water  for 
country  homes.  Complete  extern 
ready  tolo*ta!IS37.eo.  Kasllv  In- 
stalled by  anyone  or  monev  refund- 
ed. Enjoy  thecomfortaofllfe! 

Big  Free  Catalog 

Simply  lend  name  today  for  big 
low  price  Catalog  FREE.  Shows 
hundreds  of  bargains  In  Tumps, 
Windmills,  and  everything  known 
In  Plumbing  G  .oda 'ilrect  at  manu. 
facturers'  prices. 

MISSOURI  WATER  &  STEAM  SUPPLY  CO, 

2019  So.  6th  St,  St.  Josiph,  Mo. 


25  YEAR 


GOLD  IQ-7S 

Guaranteed  WATCH  "J""- 


WATCI 

'ho  wttob  you  h*v< 


I  Send  No  Hone*.  The  »tub  jroa  Ear*  alway  «uWd 
'  sent  to  jem  at  our  rUk,  wlthoal  700  Mndlog  on*  ptanj, 
I  Write  If  you  prefer  open  faoa  or  bontln*  owe.  l>41e.'or 
ceDto'ilxe.indttewilleeatltMi  KLEtiANT  SI  YEAH 
1  fullyfjTiixt.nteed.tb'nmo'ie),  b*t.utl/ally tUKT»»r<J  thtni 
Wind  *  Set  witeb  COD.  la  your  P.  0.  or  for  fre«  extcal- 
•.(Job  at  yoar  ex  press  office.   If  yon  ara  wtlaBed  with  II 
1  ere  sure  It  squall  a  17  jewel  124  gold  watch ,  p» 7  us  oar 
special  saloprke  only  %'i  764  the  wetoh  Is  yours,  ('f.elnor 
XobFrM.  Wrltcnow.  UtiHT  WATCH  CO..  DEPT.  ?)  1 ,  CIIItAtiO. 


National  Automobile 
Training  Association 
= Trains  You.= 


Become  an  Auto  Expert  and  get  $100 
to  $150  a  month  and  more.  There  are  not  enoueh 
experienced  men  to  till  eood  positions  because 
the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster  than 
men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
Chauffeur,  Mechanic,  Demonstrator  or  Garage 
Manager,  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best  equip- 
ped auto  school  in  the  West— large  building,  big 
repair  shop,  complete  machine  shops,  many 
makes  of  autos,  electric  starting  and  lighting 
systems.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large 
touring  cars. 

]    1,000  graduates  in  the  last  three  years.  Hun- 
[  dreds  of  them  are  making  good  money  on  salary 
and  many  are  in  business  for 
themselves.    Get  into  the  busi- 
ness.   Don't  delay— learn  this 
winter — be  ready  for  spring. 
Write  for  our  new  Catalogue. 
'  NAT'L  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N 
2852   North  20th  Street 
C  OMAHA,  NEB. 


GOOD  MEN  WANTED 


at  once  to  learn  the  auto  business  Big  future-for  ynu  or 
anyone  who  makes  himself  an  auto  expert.  You  learn  here 
by  doing  the  work  yourself.  Lifetime  opportunity  to  leant 
the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  wcrk  ever  given 
Omaha's  NEW  Auto  Training  College,  the  largest  ofit>  kind 
in  the  west,  conducted  by  expenenced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  practica  lauto  train- 
ing work  to  be  found 
where  Expert-  M  I  ■  BflBHMav  enced  repair- 
men come  and  M4  ■  I  I  jST  m  take  exactly 
same  course  to  ■  ■  M   ■become  ex- 

perts. We  teach  MS  ■  M   ■expert  work 

You  get  higher  MtMl  ■  M^Btmimng  h  e  re 

than  you  canM  ■  ^s»w  ■  ^BSW  at  any  regular 
auto  repair  Coiic3.  shop,  we  have 

equipment  that  they  don't  have,  and  Infractors  who  teach 
you  principles  that  they  don'teven  know 
$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR,  Salary  or  Bus.  Profits 
in  Repairshop  or  Garage,  or  as  Salesmen.  Factory  Testers. 
Chauffeurs.  Repairmen.  StarterExpens  or  Garage  Manager 
If  ever  you  are  going  to  make  a  change  to  get  into  a  higher 
paying  and  more  pleasant  line  of  work.  DO  IT  NOW.  the 
opportunities  are  the  best  now  that  they  have  ever  been 
Take  our  wonderful  training  course  now  until  you  are  com- 
petent, and  then  go  right  intothe  automobile  business  from 
here.  Positions  now  open  needing  capable  men,  and  we 
want  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work 
Special $50 course  in  Elec  Starting  &  Tractioneering  FRIT 
with  regular  course  Learn  here  in  6  «ks  or  more  Tin:  i 
small  Life  scholarship.  Work  easy  arid  interesting.  Many 
make  expenses  while  learning.  Free  catalog  at  once. 
American  Auto  College.  204  AutoBldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


Mln  Wanted 

IN  AUTO  BUSINESS 


Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from 
$75.00  to  *150.00  per  month.  Learn 
all  abont  automobiles  In  six  weeks  by 

'  SWEENEY  SYSTEM" 


THE 


of  practical  experience.  In  our  machine 
ehop.  garage  ana  on  the  road  yon  learn  by 
actual  experience  how  to  repair,  drive,  demon* 
straw  and  Sfill  automobiles  ,  trucks,  tractors,  etc. 

Pfjf  p     Writ*  today  for  calalotr  and  certificate.  WrUtffrhl 
rHr  £  free  *.'>0  MHUM  in  running  ti^rti..n  MlgiltMS    Wi  ..wn 

1  UU  throe  tractors.  Only  auto  achool  in  the  world  tea.hina; 
tract  ioncorinff.    Send  uanac  today  for  free  course  and  catalog. 

SWEENEY  AUTO  SCHOOL.  1115  E.  15th  St.  Kansas  City.  Ms. 

We  positively  teach  you  at  home  by  mail  to  earn  A 
ES  to  ISO  weekly  as  Chauffeur  or  kepairman. 
biud-ntd  liIiiH  lo  r-MiUoo..  ftm  aT»t«ra.  .  --.t  it;*, 
HOPFLS  FURNISHED.     Wrll.  f.r>r„  Boo».  „ 

Practical  Auto  School,  BCG    Beaver  Street.  New  York 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Let  Us  Smile 

Hie  thing  that  goes  the  farthest  toward 

making  life  worth  while. 
That  costs  the  least  and  does  the  most, 

is  just  a  pleasant  smile. 
The  smile  that  bubbles  from  the  heart 

that  loves  its  fellow-men 
Will  drive  away  the  clouds  of  gloom  and 

coax  the  sun  again. 
It's  full  of  worth  and  goodness,  too,  with 

many  a  kindness  blent, 
Tfs  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  it  doesn't 

cost  a  cent. 

There  is  no  room  for  sadness  when  we 

see  a  cheery  smile; 
It  always  has  the  same  good  look;  it's 

never  out  of  style; 
It  nerves'  us  on  to  try  again,  when  failure 

makes  us  blue; 
The  dimples  of  encouragement  are  good 

for  me  and  you. 
H  pays  the  highest   interest— for    it  is 

merely  lent — 
It's  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  it  doesn't 

cost  a  cent. 

A  smile  comes  very  easy— you  can  wrinkle 
with  a  cheer. 

A  hundred  times  before  you  can  squeeze 
out  a  salty  tear; 

It  ripples  out,  moreover,  in  the  heart- 
strings that  will  tug, 

And  always  leaves  an  echo  that  is  very 
like  a  hug. 

So,  smile  away!  Folks  understand  what 
by  a  smile  is  meant— 

It's  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  it  doesn't 
cost  a  cent. 


In  Grandmother's  Girlhood 

"No,  I  cannot  say  I  like  it,  Mar- 
ian," said  grandmother,  looking  se- 
verely at  the  girl  as  she  turned 
slowly  about  to  display  her  new  suit. 
"The  styles  nowadays  are  ridiculous. 
We  would  not  have  worn  such  silly 
looking  garments  in  my  young  days." 
And  grandmother  returned  serenely 
to  her  knitting,  no  doubt  without  in 
the  least  realizing  that  she  had  hurt 
the  pride  and  taken  much  of  the  zest 
out  of  the  happiness  of  her  young 
granddaughter. 

"Grandmother  always  says  unkind 
things  about  my  clothes  whenever 
I  get  anything  new,"  Marian  con- 
fided to  her  mother  in  the  kitchen, 
when  the  door  was  closed  between 
that  room  and  the  dining  room, 
where  grandmother  sat  knitting  all 
day  long  beside  the  sunny  windows. 
"I  don't  believe  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  get  anything  she  liked. 
What  is  there  silly  looking  about 
this  suit?" 

"Nothing,  dear.  It  is  a  very 
sensible  and  becoming  suit,"  an- 
swered her  mother.  "Wait  until 
after  dinner  and  you  and  I  will  go 
upstairs  together.  I  think  I  can 
show  you  why  grandmother  disap- 
proves of  our  clothes." 

After  dinner  was  over  and  the 
dishes  washed,  and  grandmother  set- 
tled for  her  afternoon  nap,  mother 
and  daughter  climbed  the  stairs  to 
the  attic.  There  from  an  old  trunk, 
the  contents  of  which  had  been  the 
delight  of  the  children  on  rainy  days 
for  many  years,  mother  pulled  a  pile 
of  old  bound  magazines. 

"Why,  those  are  the  fashion  books 
we  used  to  look  at  the  funny  ladies 
in,"  exclaimed  Marian. 

Mother  turned  the  books  until  she 
came  to  a  volume  issued  when 
grandmother  was  a  girl.  Foolish 
looking  ladies  with  tiny  waists,  im- 
possibly small  feet  and  in  many 
cases  in  distressingly  low-necked 
gownst,  were  pictured  in  its  pages. 

"How  we  children  used  to  love  to 
look  at  those  old  pictures!"  said 
Marian,  who  forgot  the  object  of  the 
trip  in  looking  at  the  pictures,  dear 
to  her  and  her  brothers  in  their 
childhood,  so  recently  gone  by.  "I 
used  to  wonder  if  women  ever  could 
have  looked  like  that." 

"These,"  said  her  mother,  "are 


Our  Weekly  Recipe 

BAKING  POWDER  BISCUITS— 
One  quart  sifted  flour,  four  tea- 
spoonsful  baking  powder,  one 
teaspoonful  salt,  two  rounding 
tablespoonsf ul  lard,  a  scant  cup 
of  milk.  Sift  the  flour,  salt  and 
baking  powder  together,  mixing 
thoroughly.  Stir  the  milk  in 
carefully;  then  carefully  turn  out 
on  board  and  knead  into  a  smooth 
dough.  Punch  out  with  fist,  cut 
with  small  biscuit  cutter,  brush 
the  tops  with  fresh  milk  and  bake 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  very  hot 
oven.  Served  hot  with  good  but- 
ter and  honey,  these  biscuits  are 
delicious. 


the  styles  worn  in  mother's  young 
days.    We  have  at  last  learned  that 


cramping  our  waists  and  toes  does 
not  give  us  real  beauty.  We  wear 
dresses  in  which  we  can  move  about 
with  at  least  as  much  freedom  as 
they  could  in  those  voluminous 
skirts  of  former  times.  We  are  no 
more  immodest  than  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers,  with  their  lacy 
gowns  falling  off  at  the  shoulders." 

"Then  grandmother  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  my  dresses,  has  she, 
mother?"  asked  Marian. 

"No,"  said  her  mother,  "but  we 
will  not  tell  her  so.  Remember  that 
it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  old  age 
to  forget  everything  about  their 
youth  except  what  is  good  and  beau- 
tiful. The  evil  and  the  sad  things 
slip  from  their  memories  and  only 
the  pleasant  things  remain.  That  is 
why,  to  them,  our  modern  life  seems 
to  compare  unfavorably  with  the  life 
of  long  ago.  So  we  will  let  grand- 
mother criticise  our  clothes  and  our 


ways  and  say  nothing,  remembering 
that  however  foolish  the  styles  in 
women's  clothes  may  be,  they  are 
slowly  improving  as  the  years  go 
on." 

Marian  closed  the  old  book  linger- 
ingly.  "Perhaps  this  suit  will  look 
as  silly  to  my  grandchildren  as 
grandmother's  clothes  do  to  me," 
she  said.  "Anyhow,  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  when  I  am  old  only  the 
beautiful  things  will  stay  with  me. 
But  I  don't  see  how  grandmother 
ever  lived  if  she  has  such  a  little 
waist  as  that."    HOME  EDITOR. 


Are  You  Shut  in  a  Shell? 

"There  were  once  five  peas  in  one 
shell;  they  were  green,  the  shell  was 
green,  and  so  they  believed  that  the 
whole  world  must  be  green  also.  The 
shell  grew  and  the  peas  grew,  and  as 
the  weeks  passed  by  the  peas  became 
yellow,  and  the  shell  became  yellow 
— 'All  the  world  is  turning  yellow,  I 
suppose,'  said  they." 


Styles  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 


6594 — Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  Linen,  madras 
or  China  silk  can  be  used  to  make  tnls 
shirtwaist.  The  waist  closes  at  the  front 
and  can  be  made  with  either  the  remova- 
ble or  turndown  collar.  The  pattern.  No. 
0594,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  1%  yards 
of  44-inch  material. 

6513— Ladies'  Skirt.  From  a  tailor-made 
suit  or  for  a  separate  skirt  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent style.  It  requires  wide  material 
or  else  must  be  seamed  in  the  back.  The 
closing  is  in  the  front  and  the  back  forms 
a  wide,  flat  panel.  Serge,  cheviot,  gabar- 
dine and  other  twilled  materials  are  suita- 
ble for  a  skirt  of  this  design.  The  pat- 
tern, No.  6513,  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32 
inches  waist  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 2%  yards  of  44-inch  material. 

6644— Ladies'  Dressing  Sack.  In  this 
pretty  model  we  have  the  body  and  half 
the  sleeve  in  one,  a  single  seam  running 
down  from  the  neck  edge  to  the  wrist 
along  the  outer  arm.  Th&  neck  is  trimmed 
with  a  handsome  collar  and  a  cuff  to  cor- 
respond completes  the  sleeve.  The  pat- 
tern, No.  6644,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches'  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6605 — Ladies'  Apron.  For  the  woman 
who  works  this  apron  will  be  satisfactory 
without  being  too  much  of  a  covering. 
The  front  panel  is  shaped  in  a  little  to 
the  figure  and  continues  in  a  bib  and 
shoulder  straps.  The  sides  end  at  the 
belt  and  are  gathered  at  the  top  and  at- 
tached to  a  straight  band.  The  pattern. 
No.  6605,  is  cut  in  sizes'  34,  38  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  4% 
yards  of  27  or  36-inch  material. 

6451— Boys'  Russian  Suit.  Linen  or  serge 
can  be  used  to  make  this  suit.  The  suit 
closes  at  the  right  side  of  the  front  and 
has  a  separate  collar.  Bloomer  trousers 
complete  the  suit.  The  pattern,  No.  6451, 
is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  Age  4 
years  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial. 

6020— Children's  Night  Drawers.  Quite  an 
ornamental  design  for  children's  night 
drawers  is  here  offered.  The  garment  is 
made  with  a  square  yoke-  at  the  front  to 
which  the  body  portion  is  gathered.  There 
is  a  seam  at  front  and  a  band  accommo- 
dates the  fastening  at  the  back.  The  pat- 
tern. No.  6020,  is  cut  in  wizes  1  t»  9  years. 
Medium  size  requires  3%  yards  of  27-inch 
material,  or  2Vi  yards  of  goods  36  inches 
Wide. 

<i60f — Ladies'  House  Dress.  A  simple 
model  which  looks  well  made  in  gingham, 
linen,  chambray,  cotton  crnpe  and  other 
wash  materials,  as  well  as  in  "hallie, 
cashmere,  brilliantine  and  the  like.  The 
blouse  has  a  tuck  at  each  shoulder  in 
front  and  back  and  a  aide  front  closing. 
The  skirt  la  cut  in  seven  gores.  The  pat- 
tern, No.  6606,  is  cut  In  sizes  34  to  44  Inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  5% 
yards*  of  86-inch  material. 


All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  aure  to  write 
your  nnmi'  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 


tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 
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A  Talk  With  President  of  Chile 

By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


SANTIAGO,  Chile,  Oct.  18.— I  have 
just  had  an  audience  with  the 
urand  old  man  of  the  Chilean 
republic.  His  name  is  Don  Ra- 
mon Barros  tiuco.  and  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  official  manage- 
ment of  the  countiy-for  many  years.  He 
has  been  at  the  head  of  nearly  every 
government  department,  has  been  minis- 
ter to  Paris,  and  four  years  ago  was  al- 
most unanimously  elected  president, 
which  office  he  now  holds. 

Don  Ramon  is  noted  as  a  patriot  and  a 
statesman.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  the  war  against  Balmaceda, 
and  at  that  time  had  a  narrow  escape. 
It  was  when  the  battleship  Blanco  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  by  the  enemy  at 
some  distance  off  the  coast.  Don  Ramon 
was  one  of  the  officers  on  board  and  he 
saved  his  life  by  catching  hold  of  the 
tail  of  a  bull  that  had  been  on  the  ship. 
The  bull  swam  to  the  shore  and  it  carried 
Don  Ramon  with  it. 

That  was  twenty-three  years  ago.  when 
Don  Ramon  was  then  in  his  50's.  He  is 
now  past  three  score  and  ten,  and  la  still 
full  of  life,  although  he  is  criticised  as 
taking  frequent  naps  during  the  day.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  wits  of  Santiago  has 
made  a  bon  mot  in  reference  to  him  that 
to  me  seems  more  sarcastic  than  just: 
"The  king  of  England  reigns,  but  does  not 
rule.  The  president  of  the  United  States 
rules  but  does  not  reign.  The  president 
of  France  neither  rules  nor  reigns.  The 
president  of  Chile— sleeps." 

\t-\v   Nitrate  Fields  Discovered 
I  found  Don  Ramon  far  from  sleeping 
during  my  interview.    The  talk  was  ar- 
ranged through  Mr.  Roland  B.  Harvey, 
who,    in   the   absence   of   the  American 
minister,   was   charge  d'affaires   of  our 
legation  in  Santiago,   and   my  audience  | 
was  given  in  the  Moneda,    or    Chilean  , 
white   house.     The   Moneda   is  also  the 
state  department,  and  before  §oing  in  to  j 
the  president,  I  had  a  short  talk  with  i 
the  secretary  of  state  as  to  the  growth  I 
of  Chile  and  the  great  development  now  I 
going  on  in  the  south.    I  asked  him  as  j 
to  the  nitrate  fields,  and    whether  our 
farmers   are   to   continue   to   have  their 
best  fertilizers  from  this    part    of  the 
world.    The  secretary  replied    that  we 
need  not  worry.     "We  are  finding  new 
nitrate  deposits   right  along,"    said  he. 
"and  the  industry  is  spreading  north  and 
south.    If  the  present  demand  only  were 
to  be  satisfied,  we  could  supply  it  for  a 
hundred  years,  but  new  markets  are  com- 
ing up  and  the  continent  of  Asia  promises 
to  be  one  of  our  chief  consumers.  Wo 
are  already  sending  a    great    deal  of 
nitrate  to  Japan,   and  also  to  southern 
Europe,  including  Russia  and  the  Balkan 
states.    Germany  is  one  of  our  chief  cus- 
tomers, and  the  Austro-Hungarians  are 
steadily  increasing  their  demand." 

At  this  point  I  was  told  that  the  presi- 
dent was  ready  to  see  me,  and  Senor 
Castro,  one  of  the  secretaries;  Mr.  Har- 
vey and  myself  were  taken  into  the 
audience  room.  This  is  more  like  a  large 
parlor  than  like  the  offices  of  our  White 
House.  The  floor  is  heavily  carpeted  and 
historical  paintings  hang  from  the  walls. 
The  room  is  luxuriously  furnished,  but 
it  has  none  of  the  soft  couches  or  sofas 
upon  which  the  aged  president  is  said  to 
sleep.  Indeed,  his  excellency  looked  more 
like  an  active  American  business  man 
than  a  sleeper.  He  is  short  and  straight 
and  inclined  to  be  fleshy.  He  has  a  big 
head,  a  rosy  face  and  bright  eyes.  He 
asked  iiie  to  sit  down  beside  him,  and 
for  half  an  hour  or  so  we  chatted  to- 
gether as  to  his  country,  its  government 
and  its  relations  to  the  United  States. 


his  plan  is  to  travel  to  Panama,  examine 
the  canal  and  thence  proceed  by  ship  to 
San  Francisco.  After  seeing  the  fair  he 
will  go  across  the  mountains  and  plains 
to  Chicago,  and  thence  on  to  Washington 
and  New  York.  He  will  return  to  Chile 
by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  the  Pacific, 
passing  through  the  canal. 

I  asked  the  president  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  Panama  canal  upon  our  trade  with 
his  country.  He  replied  that  it  will  un- 
doubtedly better  the  relations  between  the 
two  republics,  and  that  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  sell  more  goods  along  the 
whole-  western  coast  of  this  continent.  He 
expects  an  immediate  increase  from  now 
on  in  the  exports  of  Chile  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  not  only  from  its  mines, 
but  also  from  its  farms  and  orchards.  He 
spoke  kindly  of  Colonel  Theodore  Roose- 


velt, who  has  made  a  host  of  friends 
during  his  visit  to  Chile,  and  also  re- 
ferred to  the  convention  of  the  Pan- 
American  union  at  Santiago  and  'to  the 
fact  that  our  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  Mr.  John  Barrett,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  union,  are  to  be  present.  The 
president  believes  in  a  closer  union  of 
the  pan-American  republics,  and  thinks 
that  they  should  co-operate  in  maintain- 
ing the  peace  of  this  hemisphere. 

Constitution  Modeled  On  Ours 

During  the  interview  I  asked  Don 
Ramon  several  questions  as  to  his  execu- 
tive powers,  and  as  to  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  the  republic  of  Chile  and 
ours.  The  Chilean  constitution  is  modeled 
upon  that  of  the  United  States,  but  there 
aro  striking  differences,  and  in  some  of 
these  Chile  has  the  advantage.  President 
Don  Barros  Luco,  for  instance,  was 
elected  for  a  five-year  term  instead  of 
four  years,  as  was  President  Wilson,  and 
he  cannot  succeed  himself,  although  he 
may  have  a  second  term  if  another  presi- 


dent intervenes.  This  takes  him  out  of 
politics  as  far  as  using  the  civil  service 
is  concerned. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  in  the 
conduct  of  the  administration.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  assisted  by 
a  cabinet  of  secretaries  appointed  by 
himself,  although  their  appointments 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The 
•president  of  Chile  appoints  his  own 
cabinet,  but  he  has  also  a  council  of  state 
of  eleven^  members,  five  of  whom  are 
nominated  by  him  and  the  other  six 
chosen  by  congress.  This  council  has 
advisory  functions,  and  its  approval  is 
reguired  in  many  of  the  executive  acts 
and  appointments.  In  case  our  president 
dies  the  vice  president  succeeds,  and  if 
he  passes  away  the  secretary  of  state  be- 
comes president  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  Chile  has  no  vice  president,  but  if 
the  president  dies  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior becomes  the  vice  president  and  acts 
as  president  until  a  new'  president  can  be 
legally  elected. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  ia 
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Thankful  for  Panama  Canal 

The  president  spoke  of  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  canal,  and  thanked  the 
United  States  for  the  great  work  it  had 
done  there  for  the  world.  He  told  me  he 
hoped  to  come  northward  to  visit  us  at 
the  close  of  this  year.  His  term  of  office 
will  then  he  over,  and  he  expects  to  visit 
the  opening  of  the  San  Francisco  exposi- 
tion if  congress  will  free  him  from  the 
provision  that  the  president  remain  in 
the  country  for  one  year  after  the  close 
of  his  term.    Don  Ramon  told   me  that 
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Here's  the  Safe  Tire 


The  Strong  and  Sturdy  Trouble-Saver 
to  Which  You  Are  Bound  to  Come 


Hundreds  of  Thousands  Have  Already  Proved  It 
the  Best  Tire  Ever  Built 


Get  Goodyears  Now 


Now — for  fall  and  winter  driving  — 
is  the  time  when  Goodyear  tires  mean 
most. 

On  these  tires  alone  come  these  All- 
Weather  treads.  They  are  tough  and 
double -thick,  resisting  puncture  and 
wear  to  the  limit. 

They  are  flat  and  regular,  so  they  run 
like  a  plain  tread.  Yet  they  grasp  wet 
roads  with  hundreds  of  deep,  sharp, 
resistless  grips. 

For  safety's  sake  —  if  for  nothing  else 
—  every  wheel  should  now  be  equipped 
with  these  ideal  anti-skids. 


Your  Other 
Needs 

You  also  want  a  tire 
that  can't  rim-cut. 
That  means  the  Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut  tire. 


GOOD/PYEAR 

V#  AKRON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


You  want  to  minimize  blow-outs.  We 
do  that,  at  an  extra  cost  of  $1,500  daily, 
by  our  exclusive  "On-Air"  cure. 

You  want  to  combat  loose  treads.  By 
a  patent  method  —  used  in  Goodyears 
alone  —  we  reduce  this  risk  60  per  cent. 

No  other  tire  employs  one  of  these 
ways  to  combat  your  chief  tire  troubles. 

Say  You  Want  Them 

The  way  to  get  Goodyears  is  to  say 
that  you  want  them.  Any  dealer  will 
supply  you.  These  are  the  ruling  tires. 
They  have  won  more  users  than  any 
other  tire.  It  is  time 
that  you  know  them. 
And  now — when  your 
tires  face  the  year's 
hardest  usage — is  the 
time  to  find  them  out. 

For  your  own  sake, 
do  it. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Toronto,  Canada  London,  England  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities     DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

(1886)  
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Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 
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Look  for 


WHEN  BUYING 
RIFLE  OR  PISTOL 
CARTRIDGES 
IT  MEANS 


By  taking  this  precaution, 
you  will  make  sure  of  getting  Win- 
chester make  of  cartridges,  the  most 
reliable  made.  "Winchester  Cartridges  are 
made  for  all  kinds  of  rifles  and  revolvers,  and 
are  loaded  with  black  and  smokeless  powders. 
For  accuracy,  velocity  and  penetration  they 
are  unequalled.  For  small  game,  big  game, 
dangerous  game,  target  practice  or  protection, 
they  are  always  effective.  To  insure  shooting 
success  rlways  buy  Winchester,  the  W  brand. 

THE  CARTRIDGES  MADE  BY  THE 
MAKERS  0F$  WINCHESTER  GUNS. 


Down  South  there 
are   wooderful  openings 
tor  ambitious  men.  Farm 
offers   exceptional  opportunities. 
Cheap  lands,    fine  climate,  ampl 
rain,  big  crops  and  good  markets, 
ness  and  industrial  openings  everywhere.  "South- 
Field"  magazine,  "Business  Openings"  folder 
State  booklets  on  request. 


and 


V,  RICHARDS.  L.  &  I.  Atrt. 
Washington,  D.  C 
Room  94* 


SouthernRy. 
Mobile60hio. 
Ga.So.&FlaCy. 


Calf  Profits 

___  yoti  petting  thorn?  Calf  profits  l"ean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

n  known  since  the  yew  1800  u  the  com 
Ik  substitute.  CohU  I.  *a  than  hnlf  as  much 
prevents  scouring  —  promotes  early  uietur- 
alere  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

s  for  New  Data  g"  ,^r^£V^r, 

'  Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Depl  '^7  JVauKegan,  III. 
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International  Harvester 
Manure  Spreaders 


"\X7HY  are  International  Harvester 
manure  spreaders  so  popular? 
Because: 

An  I  H  C  spreader  is  low  enough  for  easy 
loading,  yet  it  has  plenty  of  clearance  under- 
neath. The  rear  axle  is  well  under  the  load. 
Rear  wheels  have  wide  rims  and  Z-shaped  lugs,  in- 
suring good  traction  inder  all  conditions.  Frame, 
wheels,  and  all  driving  narts  are  of  steel.  Apron 
tension  Is  acjusted  b_  a  mple  device.  Winding  of 
the  beater  is  prevent  '  by  large  diameter,  and  beater 
teeth  are  stro  .g,  square   nd  chisel-pointed. 

Internatio  ^.1  -inure  spreaders  are  built  in  sev- 
eral styles  and  sizes,  low  or  high,  endless  or  return 
apron,  for  small  farms  and  large.  Repairs,  when 
needed,  may  always  be  had  promptly  of  the  local 
dealer. 

Examine  International  spreaders  at  the  dealer's. 
Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  who  sells  them,  and 
we  will  send  you  interesting  catalogues. 


The  IHC  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Binder,,  Reapers 
Header,,  Mower* 
Rake,,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Prejse, 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planter,,  Pickers 
Binder,,  Coltivators 
Ensilage  Cotter, 
Snellen,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring -Tooln, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivator, 

GENERAL  LINE 

Oil  and  Gat  Engine, 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Track* 
Threiher, 
Grain  Drill, 
Feed  Grinder* 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twins 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Dcering     McConnick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


far  better  paid  than  the  president  of 
Chile.  President  Wilson  has  a  salary  of 
$75,000  a  year  and  an  allowance  of  $25,000 
for  traveling  expenses.  Besides,  he  has 
his  house  rent  free  and  lots  of  requisites. 
Don  Ramon  Barros  has  a  salary  of  less 
than  $7,000,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5,000  for  expenses.  His  total  official  in- 
come is  just  about  $12,000,  and. '  notwith- 
standing this,  he  lives  in  good  style  and 
has  a  limousine. 

Moneda  Covers  Four  Acres 

The  moneda,  or  Chilean  white  house,  is 
much  larger  than  our  executive  mansion. 
It  covers  almost  four  acres  and  consists 
of  a  three-story  building  running  around 
patios  or  courts,  filled  with  flowers  and 
in  which  fountains  play.  The  building  is 
large  for  a  country  the  size  of  Chile,  and, 
as  the  story  goes,  it  was  made  so  through 
a  mistake.  It  was  built  in  the  old  Span- 
ish times,  the  plans  being  made  in  Madrid 
mid  sent  to  Santiago.    The  Spanish  archi- 


must  be  at  least  -1  at  the  time  of  their 
election,  and  senators  must  be  86  or  more. 
All  candidates  for  congress  must  havo  a 
specified  income,  and  a  member  of  the 
lower  house  cannot  serve  without  he  has 
at  least  $C00  per  year.  Every  senator 
must  have  at  least  $2,000  a  year,  ant 
members  of  both  houses  must  serve  with- 
out salaries.  There  is  supposed  to  be  no 
finanieal  profit  in  the  position,  and  the 
place  is  one  of  honor  alone.  As  to  graft, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  more  or  less  ex- 
ists. Indeed,  I  have  yet  to  find  a  legis- 
lative body  on  earth  where  each  and  all 
of  the  members  are  saints. 

The  provisions  for  educational  qualifica- 
tions for  suffrage  and  the  requirement  of 
a  specified  income  makes  the  government 
ot  Chile  an  oligarchy.  It  practically 
confines  the  administration  to  the  richer 
classes,  and  the  great  families  control  the 
country.  This  is  so  not  only  Jn  Chile,  but 
in  all  of  the  Latin  American  republics. 
It  has  always  been  so  in  Mexico,  and  the 


Snapshot   Outside    Cathedral — The  Chinch   Owns  #100,000,000 
Worth  of  J  teal  Estate  in  Santiago. 


teet  had  been  told  by  the  king  to  con- 
struct two  sets  of  drawings,  one  for  a 
large  building  in  Mexico  City,  then  also 
a  part  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  and  a 
smaller  building  for  Chile.  He  followed 
his  directions,  but  in  forwarding  the  plans 
Santiago  got  the  Mexican  drawings  and 
Mexico  got  those  for  Santiago.  The  re- 
sult was  this  enormous  moneda,  which  is 
today  the  largest  presidential  residence 
on  this  hemisphere. 

Returning  to  tiie  government  of  Chile, 
the  country  is  one  of  the  best  managed 
of  all  South  America.  Its  people  are 
noted  for  their  patriotism.  They  are  for 
Chile  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  and  al- 
though they  will  fight  ea<ii  other  during 
the  presidential  campaigns,  they  are 
peaceful  enough  once  the  president  •  is 
elected.  The-  country  is  not  one  of  revo- 
lutions. It  has  had  only  thirteen  presi- 
dents since  3830,  and  one  of  these  was 
elected  but  did  not  act.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  republic  in  InIO  there  have 
been  twenty-five  presidents,  and  the  only 
revolutionary  period  was  between  1S2:3  and 
1S30.  when  there  were  ten  different  exec- 
utives. During  the  first  years  of  the  re- 
public several  of  the  presidents  had  terms 
of  ten  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1871  that 
the  five-year  period,  without  re-election, 
which  now  prevails,  began.  The  presi- 
dent has  the  right  of  veto,  but  congress 
can,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  override  his 
objections,  and  make  its  bills  laws.  When 
a  presidential  measure  fails,  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  cabinet  to  resign,  and  there 
have  been1  times  when  Chile  has  had  a 
new  cabinet  on  the  average  about  once  a 
month. 

Illiterate's  Not  Allowed  to  Vote 

The  congress  of  Chile  differs  from  ours 
as  to  its  elections,  its  times  of  meeting, 
and  in  several  other  features.  The  mem- 
bers nf  both  senate  and  house  are  elected 
by  the  males  of  the  country,  but  no  one 
can  vote  without  be  can  read  and  write. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  voting  ago 
as  to  whether  a  man  Is  married  or  single. 
Tin-  bachelor  has  to  wall  until  he  is  25; 
but  the  married  man  can  vote  at  the  ago 
of  21.    Members  of  the  house  of  deputies' 


supposition  that  the  Mexicans  can  have 
free  and  fair  elections  under  the  present 
conditions  Is  absurd  to  any  one  who 
knows  Latin  America.  The  government 
of  these  countries  has  always  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  few.  and  it  is  only  by  educa- 
tion and  gradual  uplift  that  the  masses 
can  be  fitted  to  take  part  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  government. 

Puhlic  Buildings  Are  JJeautiful 

The  Chilenn  congress  meets  in  the  win- 
ter, its  sessions  running  from  June  1  to 
September  1.  This  country,  as  you  know, 
Is  south  of  the  equator  and  it  therefore 
has  its  winter  when  we  have  our  summer. 
In  addition  to  this  regular  meeting,  the 
president  can  call  an  extra  session  when- 
ever he  chooses,  and  during  the  recess  a 
permanent  committee  of  members  of  both 
houses  presides  over  certain  public  busi- 
ness. 

The  houses  of  congress  are  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  capitol  build- 
ing is  of  two  stories.  Its  material  is 
white  stone,  and  the  porticos,  which 
form  the  entrance  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies  and  the  senate,  are  each  upheld 
by  six  Corinthian  columns.  The  building 
is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden  filled 
with  Bemi'-tropical  trees.  There  are 
palms  as  big  around  as  a  hogshead, 
which  are  nevertheless  not  more  than 
thirty  feet  high.  There  are  also  beds  of 
beautiful  flowers.  At  one  corner  of  the 
grounds  is  a  fountain,  and  at  the  other  a 
statue  standing  on  the  site  of  the  .Testiit 
church,  which  was  burned  while  the  con- 
gregation was  at  worship,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  more  than  2,0"f>  women.  The 
doors  of  the  church  opened  inward,  and 
when  the  fire  occurred  the  audience 
pressed  against  the  doors,  holding  them 
shut,  and  causing  this  enormous  loss  .of 
life.  The  monument  is  a  beautiful  marble 
Madonna  in  the  attitude  of  mourning, 
with  four  kneeling  angels  at  her  feet. 

i  passed  this  monument  In  going  into 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  chamber 
is  entered  by  a  beautiful  hall  in  the  ^hapc 
of  a  half  moon. 

Copyrighted,  1M4,  by  Frank  O.  Carpenter. 
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came  to  this  happy  little  family.  The 
kind  mother  fell  sick,  and,  although 
her  daughter  waited  upon  her  day 
and  night,  with  loving  care,  she  got 
worse  and  worse,  until  at  last  there 
was  no  hope  but  that  she  must  die. 

When  she  found  that  she  must  so 
soon  leave  her  husband  and  child, 
the  poor  woman  felt  very  sorrowful, 
grieving  for  those  she  was  going  to 
leave  behind,  and  most  of  all  for 
her  little  daughter. 

She  called  the  girl  to  her  and  said, 
"My  darling  child,  you  know  that  I 
am  very  sick;  soon  I  must  die,  and 
leave  your  dear  father  and  you  alone. 
When  I  am  gone,  promise  me  that 
you  will  look  into  this  mirror  every 
night  and  every  morning;  there  you 
will  see  me,  and  know  that  I  am 
still  watching  over  you."  With 
these  words  she  took  the  mirror 
from  its  hiding  place  and  gave  it  to 
her  daughter.  The  child  promised, 
with  many  tears,  and  so  the  mother, 
seeming  now  calm  and  resigned,  died 
a  short  time  after. 

Now  this  obedient  and  dutiful 
daughter  never  forgot  her  mother's 
last  request,  but  each  morning  and 
evening  took  the  mirror  from  its 
hiding  place  and  looked  in  it  long 
and  earnestly.  There  she  saw  the 
bright  and  smiling  vision  of  her  lost 
mother:  not  pale  and  sickly  as  in  her 
last  days,  but  the  beautiful  young 
mother  of  long  ago.  To  her,  at 
night,  she  told  the  story  of  the  trials 
and  difficulties  of  the  day;  to  her,  in 
the  morning,  she  looked  for  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  in  what- 
ever might  be  in  store  for  her. 

So  day  by  day  she  lived  as  in  her 
mother's  sight,  striving  still  to  please 
her  as  she  had  done  in  her  lifetime, 
and  careful  always  to  avoid  what- 
ever might  pain  or  grieve  her. 

Her  greatest  joy  was  to  be  able  to 
look  in  the  mirror  and  say,  "Mother, 
I  have  been  today  what  you  would 
have  me  to  be." 

Seeing  her  every  night  and  morn- 
ing, without  fail,  look  into  the  mir- 
ror, and  seem  to  hold  converse  with 
it,  her  father  at  length  asked  her  the 
reason  of  her  strange  behavior. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "I  look  in  the 
mirror  every  day  to  see  my  dear 
mother  and  to  talk  with  her.'  Then 
she  told  him  of  her  mother's  dying 
wish  and  how  she  had  never  failed 
to  fulfill  it.  Touched  by  so  much 
simplicity,  and  such  faithful,  loving 
obedience,  the  father  shed  tears  of 
pity  and  affection.  Nor  could  he 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  tell  the  child 
that  the  image  she  saw  in  the  mirror 
was  but  the  reflection  of  her  own 
sweet  face,  becoming  more  and  more 
like  her  dead  mother's,  day  by  day. 
— From  the  Japanese. 


A  Reminder 

There  is  one  unfortunate  thing 
about  the  production  of  immense 
crops  of  wheat,  corn  or  any  other 
product  in  favorable  years.  We  be- 
gin to  think  it  is  so  easy  that  no  par- 
ticular care  need  be  taken  to  obtain 
these  big  yields.  Then  we  sow  our 
wheat  without  proper  preparation 
of  the  seedbed  or  neglect  to  cultivate 
the  corn  or  harrow  the  alfalfa  seed- 
bed, and  that  year  turns  out  to  be  a 
dry  one,  and  we  kick  about  our  luck. 


Hljt  HUDSON  Six-40-S1550 


The  Winning 
Class  Car 


For  several  years,  among  leading  de- 
signers, a  new-type  car  has  been  rapidly 
evolving.  It  came  in  response  to  motor- 
ists' demands.  It  began  with  the  trend 
toward  Sixes. 

The  aim  was  to  remedy  crudities  and 
to  end  all  over-tax. 

That  meant  light  weight.  It  meant 
economy  of  fuel.  It  meant  artistic  lines, 
ideal  equipment.  And  it  meant  a  reduc- 
tion in  quality  prices.  Most  late-year 
efforts  among  high-grade  designers  have 
been  bent  in  those  directions. 

Howard  E.  Coffin 
Started  in  1910 

Four  years  ago,  Howard  E.  Coffin,  the 
great  Hudson  designer,  began  to  develop 
this  Hudson  Six-40  as  the  ideal  coming 
type.  During  all  those  years  he  has  had 
working  with  him  47  other  engineers. 

Part  by  part,  detail  by  detail,  they  worked 
out  their  final  refinements.  Now  this 
Hudson  Six-40  for  1915  shows  their  fin- 
ished conception  of  the  new-day  car. 

They  have  saved  about  1000  pounds  in 
weight,  by  better  materials  and  better 
designing.  They  have  saved  about  30  per 
cent  in  fuel  by  a  new-type,  small-bore 
motor.  They  have  devised  and  adopted 
countless  new  attractions  in  beauty  and 
comfort,  in  equipment  and  convenience. 
Their  car  of  today  represents  the  last 
word  in  modern  motor  car  engineering. 

Last  year,  by  efficiency,  they  brought  the 


price  down  to  $1750.  That  broke  every  rec- 
ord on  aquality  car.  This  year,  with  a  trebled 
output,  they  brought  it  to  $1550.  Now,  at 
this  price,  which  once  denoted  a  low-grade 
car,  you  can  buy  this  prince  of  class  cars. 

$3,875,000  Last  Month 

Note  what  a  welcome  men  have  accorded 
this  masterpiece  of  Howard  E.  Coffin. 

In  June,  when  our  first-year  Six-40  was 
all  sold  out,  we  had  3000  unfilled  orders. 
On  August  1,  30  days  after  the  new  model 
appeared,  we  had  4000  buyers  waiting. 
Yet  our  output  had  been  trebled. 

In  September,  motorists  paid  for  this 
Hudson  Six-40  $3,875,000.  We  built  five 
times  as  many  cars  as  in  September  a  year 
ago.  Yet  we  could  not  keep  up  with  orders. 

Now  this  model  outsells  any  car  in  the 
world  with  a  price  above  $1200. 

Thus  the  Hudson  Six-40  has  become  the 
leader  among  all  the  new-type  class  cars. 
The  verdict  of  buyers,  as  shown  by  sales,  is 
that  no  rival  compares  with  it.  Men  waited 
weeks  for  this  model  when  other  cars  were 
plentiful.  It  has  multiplied  Hudson  popu- 
larity five-fold  inside  of  a  single  year. 

Go  see  this  car  now.  Next  year's  models  of  all  makes 
are  out  now,  and  this  is  the  time  to  choose.  Get  your 
new  car  for  fall  driving;  for  the  best  motoring  months 
of  the  year.  Your  dealer  will  see  that  you  get  prompt 
delivery,  if  we  have  to  ship  by  express. 

Phaeton,  with  two  extra  disappearing  seats,  $1550 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Canadian  price,  $2100  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  duty  paid. 

Hudson  dealers  are  everywhere. 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

8171  Jefferson  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


WBiIevTRAPPERS 


Do  as  the  wiseones  are  doing— ship  all 
your  furs  to  Hill  Bros.  Fur  Co.  where 
SOB  are  sure  to  get  the  highest  prices. 

We  Charge  Ne>  Commission 
Send  os  a  trial  shipment.  Our  liberal 
grading  and  higher  prices  have  made  as 
the  fastest  growing  Fur  flouse  in  Amer- 
ica, Send  for  FUR  price  list  and  FREC 
«atalogae  01 'i'rapper'sSappliesTO'MV 

HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO.,  394  N.  Main  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


TRAP^andGUNS 

I    |\  r\  I     W  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Just  to  get  in  touch  with  you  when  you  have  Furs  to 
sell.  Write  for  catalog  of  Trappers' Supplies  and  Price 
List  of  Raw  Furs.   You  will  save  money  here. 
S.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  137  Biggs  Bldg.,  Kansas  Cily,  Mo. 


>\   BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Our  big  new  catalog  now 
ready.  Contains  pictures1, 
descriptions  and  prices,  of 
all  instruments.  We  sell 
on  easy  terms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalog  is  free, 
write  for  it  today. 

W.  J.  DYER  &  BRO. 

Established  44  Years 

Dept.  206.      ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 


Regular 
Price 


Special 
Price 


Women's  Home  Companion,  $1.50 )  >*<  n  «ne 

*  71  /     ^  ear  to* 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  $ L00 

$2.50)  $1-25 
6t*™  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
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TWENTTKTir    CENTURY  FARMER, 


October  21,  ill  I 


Pbweri  Farming  Machineiy) 


More  Acres,  More  Bushels 


Each  is  possible  v/hen  an  OilPull  is  used.  Plow  as  deep  as 
you  like,  and  plant  at  the  right  time  to  get  the  bumper  crops — 
it's  easy  to  do  both,  with  the 

15-30  S~\twTjFI¥¥  30-60 

Horsepower        K  J*M-±ZA?*'M?  Horsepower 


The  OilPull  is  easy  to  start  and  easy  to  operate.  It  burns 
cheapest  kerosene  or  distillate  at  all  loads.  After  plowing,  it 
will  furnish  you  steady  reliable  power  for  hauling,  roadmaking, 
threshing,  husking  and  dozens  of  other  jobs.  Wheels  conform 
to  every  highway  restriction.  The  15-30  has  two  speeds  for 
road  work. 

Get  the  OilPull  catalog  HA11.  It.gives  interesting  information. 

In  gasoline  tractors  the  GasPull  is  a  leader,  and  there  are  no  better  sta- 
tionary engines  than  the  Rumely-Falk  for  kerosene,  and  the  Rumely-Olds 
for  gasoline.  Every  Rumely  machine  is  backed  by  Rumely  service  —  49 
branches  and  11,000  dealers.    No  waiting  for  supplies  or  parts. 

RUMELY  LINES 


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Steam  Engines 


Engine  Gang  Plows 
Threshing  Machines 
Clover  Hullers 


Gasoline  Engines 
Oil  Engines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separators 
Com  Machines 
Lighting  Plants 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

(Incorporated)  Illinois 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Wichita,  Kan. 

St.  Louis-,  Mo.  Pocatello,  Idaho 


Chicago 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Des  Moines,  la 


12  ounces 
of 

Germozone 
prevention 


is  worth  a  hundred  pounds  of  any  cure,  especially 
,     M     in  case  of  Chickens  or  Pigeons,  where  it  is  easy 
to  treat  the  flock,  but  "some  task"  to  doctor  each  individual. 

That  is  the  economical  reason  for  giving  Germozone  twice  a 
week  in  the  drinkiug  water.  It  keeps  the  bowels  in  order  and 
wards  off  germ  contagion  through  infected  food  or  drink. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  Germozone  is  always  a  good  first  choice  in 
cases  of  Roup,  Colds,  Bowel  complaint,  Cholera,  White  diarrhoea, 
Canker,  Distemper,  Sore  throat,  mouth  and  eyes,  Chicken  pox, 
Eruptions,  Burns,  Swellings,  Sprains,  Sores,  Cuts,  Wounds,  Loss  of 
hair  or  feathers,  etc. 

c.  F.or  Chicks,  Chickens,  Pigeons.  Birds,  Dobs  and  all  Pet  or  Domestic 
Stock.  Germozone  is  a  whole  medicine  chest.  It  does  the  work  of  a  dozen  an- 
tiseptics, remedies  and  liniments,  at  one-tenth  the  cost  and  with  no  need  of  expert 

Ul£L£HOSlSt 

12  oz.  bottle  (standard*  50c.  Gallon  bottle  (128  ounces)  $3.00. 

1  ablet  form,  mailable,  50c  postpaid 
Sold  by  most  Druggists  and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers 

st.-  9,necdol<!"  a?d  tn;ee-dollar  sizes  delivered  prepaid  to  any  express  office  ia 
ine  u.       Sample  and  book  free  by  mail  on  reauest. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  7,  Omaka,  Neb. 


■ 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fannet 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
Advertises.  Any  subscriber  who  find* 
lhat  an  advertiser  docs  no)  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Monarch  Steel  Stump  Puller 

Sold  On 5Year Guarantee- Investigate. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


Experiences  of  Poultry  Keepers 
r  |NE  extensive  poultry  keeper 
\  \J  J  has  this  10  say:  "The 
|jtiU!,M%j|  cost  of  unnecessary  labor 
\aSmtif  is  olie  0i'  tiie  greatest  leaks 
m  the  poultry  industry.  So  much 
time  is  required  to  carry  water  to 
500  or  1,000  hens,  especially  if  they 
are  in  colony  houses,  and  where  it  Is 
heated  twice  a  day  in  winter,  labor 
is  doubled.  As  the  analysis  of  eggs 
shows  they  are  65  per  cent  water,  it 
is  natural  to  think  that  water  is  an 
important  factor  in  their  diet*  and 
yet  cases  have  been  known  where 
hens  have  lived  merely  on  water  fur- 
nished by  dew  and  laid  a  reasonable 
number  of  eggs. 

"We  made  some  experiments  in 
this  line  in  several  colony  houses.  In 
five  colony  houses,  containing  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  and  Rhode  -  Island 
Reds,  the  hens  were  on  free  range 
and  given  no  water  except  what  they 
found  in  the  brook  or  eating  snow. 
Other  pens  were  given  cold  water 
once  a  day,  others  warm  water  twice 
a  day.  Results  ran  as  follows:  Old 
hens  were  affected  by  the  snow,  egg 
production  being  low  on  Snowy  days 
and  running  to  almost  nothing  when 
the  ground  was  frozen.  Where  the 
pens  of  pullets  were  fed  heavily 
snow  did  not  lessen  the  egg  produc- 
tion, but  pens  of  young  hens  fed  a 
reasonable  ration  would  shut  off 
laying  to  some  degree  when  snow- 
was  the  only  drinking  ration  in  that 
line.  The  greatest  difference  lay 
between  the  pens  of  young  hens.  The 
yield  of  eggs  for  certain  breeds  for 
lack  of  other  water  than  snow  was 
much  less  than  the  yield  from  other 
breeds,  no-  difference  what  the 
amount  of  feed.'' 


Experience  with  Roup 
The  experience  as  given  by  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Baugher,   an   eastern  poultry 
keeper,  with  roup: 

"The  roup  began  in  my  flock  by  a 
sneezing,  next  a  whistling  in  the 
throat,,  and  an  unnatural  appearance 
of  comb  and  wattle.  In  some  the 
eyelids  became  swollen  and  matter 
began  to  ooze  out.  All  roup  is  diph- 
therietic,  so  I  got  all  sick  from  the 
well  and  allowed  no  children  with 
them.  I  used  a  tight  wagon  box  for 
a  hospital,  well  bedded  with  chaff. 
Every  chicken  showing  signs  of  roup 
was  treated  and  put  in  this  wagon 
bed.  It  was  well  covered,  though 
good  ventilation  was  given.  I 
swabbed  throat,  nose  and  eyes  with 
a  feather  dipped  in  zenoleum,  then 
burned  that  feather.  I  used  an  in- 
sect bellows  blower  and  blew  sulphur 
down  their  throats.  I  kept  pure 
water  in  with  them,  but  no  feed  for 
twenty-four  hours.  If  they  would 
not  eat  I  gave  them  another  treat- 
ment. I  gave  the  food  soft  and  put 
a  poultry  tonic  in  it.  I  saved  the 
majority.  Last  winter  it  broke  out 
again  in  my  flock  of  250  hens.  I 
was  frightened,  but  resorted  to  the 
same  treatment.  Sometimes  I  had 
twenty  in  the  hospital  at  one  time, 
and  yet  I  saved  every  one.  A  draft 
through  the  poultry  house  I  thought 
brought  on  last  attack." 


The  Poultry  Show 

Mrs.  F.,  Burnett,  la.,  writes  of  the 


poultry  show:  "The  fancier  should 
show  his  birds.  It  is  the  big  part  of 
his  business.  The  educational  and 
advertising  features  are  most  Impor- 
tant. Those  who  attend  the  shows 
become  interested  and  buy  right  at 
once,  as  I  find,  the  show  birds  thus 
getting  first  chance.  Farmers 
should  attend  all  local  shows.  I 
prepare  my  birds  in  time.  First  is 
selection.  They  should  come  from 
healthy  stock  and  be  strong  and  vig- 
orous; they  must  have  style  and 
size.  Watch  the  male  that  swaggers 
and  struts.  All  things  else  being 
right,  this  is  the  one  to  show.  Never 
make  choice  of  a  timid  bird;  this 
kind  loses  you  a  prize  too  often.  Se- 
lect hens  all  of  one  type.  Show  birds 
must  be  kept  apart,  males  and  fe- 
males, for  several  weeks  before  show 
time.  If  I  find  mine  under  weight 
I  feed  up,  but  one  must  uot  feed  too 
fast.  The  birds  must  be  handled 
much  and  made  very  tame.  A  wild, 
easily  frightened  bird  loses  points 
fast  in  a  show.  White  fowls  must 
be  carefully  washed  before  show 
time  and  Kept  on  clean  straw  until 
needed.  All  birds  must  be  given 
some  care  in  getting  ready  for  show 
rooms.  You  cannot  catch  up  fowls 
the  day  before  the  show  begins  and 
find  them  all  in  fit  order." 


North  Platte  Valley— 

is  rich  in  crop  raising-  soil — irri- 
gated and  non-irrigated.  Large 
or  small  tracts.  Easy  payments. 
If  you  are  preparing-  to  g-o  to  a 
new  country  you  will  certainly  in- 
vestigate the  rich  and  productive! 
lauds  of  the  North  Flatte  Valley, 
Nebraska.  I  have  complete  and 
authentic  information  and  will 
gladly  send  it  to  you  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.,  Room  364  Union  Pacific  Building, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Own  an  Auto  Without 
One  Cent  ot  Cost 

Easy  Plan  —  No  Money 

Your  name  and  address  will  bring 
you  full  information  about  the  most 
wonderful  offer  you  have  ever  re- 
ceived. You  can  actually  become  the 
owner  of  a  fine  1915  model  touring 
ear  without  having  to  spend  one  cent 
for  it.  We  send  it  FREE  of  all 
cost  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

The  only  thing-  we  ask  of  you  is 
a  few  hours  of  your  spare  time  in- 
troducing- our  proposition  in  your 
territory.  Wouldn't  you  feel  more 
than  repaid  to  receive  an  auto  In 
such  an  easy  manner?  Just  think! 
It  is  now  possible  for  you  to  have 
a  car  of  your  own.  No  need  to 
worry  about  not  being-  able  to  afford 
it.  We  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
earn  it.  No  money  needed.  Send  foi 
full  Information.  It  is  worth  youi 
Investigation.  A  postal  will  do. 
Send    It    today.  Address, 

VV.  W.  RHOADS,  Manager 
Dept.  T.C,  334  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 


et-iber  24,  1914 
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LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  STATE  AND  DEEDED 
lands,  crop  payment  or  easy  terms;  along 
Northern  Pacific  railway,  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  No  isolated  pioneer- 
ing. Free  literature.  Say  what  interests 
you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  402  Northern  Pacific 
Ry..  St.  Paul.  Minn.   


Arkansas 

T.ITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
i  ■>..  Win'hrop.  Ark.  


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANG  E— 160 
acres  Mississippi  river  delta  land  in 
southeastern  Arkansas:  not  subject  to 
overflow;  no  levee  tax;  drainage  ditch 
touches  corner  of  land,  lays  level;  very 
deep  alluvial  soil;  very  productive:  no 
hotter  corn  land  anywhere:  two  miles 
from  town  and  railroad;  surrounding  im- 
rroved  farms  from  $45  to  $65  per  acre.  My 
price  for  thirty  days,  $25  per  acre;  no  en- 
cumbrance. A.  W.  Augspurger.  Owner. 
jJS  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb.   


California 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND, 
highly  improved  and  irrigated  locality, 
with  frequent  trains,  at  low  prices,  on 
easy  terms.  Buyers  this  year  get  free 
trip"  to  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 
Free  literature.  W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  1111 
City  National  Bank,  Omaha.  


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.. 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Xeb.  

Iowa 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE-IOWA 
farm  837  acres;  $10,000  worth  of  improve- 
ments; 500  acres  in  cultivation,  balance 
pasture  and  timber.  Price,  $125  per  ac  re. 
Encumbrance,  $40,000.  Take  $10,000  cash 
and  clear  western  irrigated  land  for 
equity.    A.  W.  Augspurger,  54S  Bee  Bldg.. 

'a i, i ha.    

Kansas 

SOUTHEASTERN  KANSAS  —  320 
acres  in  Moran  valley.  Allen  county,  1V0 
miles  from  Kansas  City;  tn  corn  l>elt.  A 
snap.  Send  for  views  of  the  farm.  Ad- 
dress Owner,  Lock  Box  367,  Ipln.  Kan. 


Minnesota 

WARNING!  INTENDING  PURCHAS- 
ES, don't  wait:  buyers  picking  up  the 
best  bargains;  Chisago  and  Pino,  world's 
corn  growers'  prize  counties;  nearby  mar- 
kets; land  lists  free.  St.  Croix  Valley 
Land  and  Loan  Co.,  Drawer  G,.  Rush 
City.  Minn. 

BETTER  THAN  HOMESTEADS^ 
Write  us  for  information  regarding  our 
•  Half  Earnings"  plan  and  get  a  farm 
home  of  your  own.  Flax  crop  on  first 
breaking  will  make  you  a  lot  of  money 
the  first  year  We  have  about  1,000  quar- 
ter sections  to  select  from,  part  under 
cultivation.  No  cash  payment  required. 
Address  Hackney  Land  Credit  Co..  Hack- 
ney Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  *  *  *  The  Euro- 
pean war  means  high  prices  for  all 
American  farm  and  factory  products.  The 
result  will  be  a  big  increase  in  the  value 
of  farm  lands. 


Nebraska 

GOOD  PARTLY  DEVELOPED  SO0- 
acre  ranch;  plenty  of  good,  free  outside 
range;  4-room  house,  stable  and  corrals; 
about  400  acres  under  ditch;  all  remainder 
but  8  acres  can  be  irrigated.  Land  lies 
almost  perfectly  level;  22  miles  of  good 
county  seat  town:  price,  $15  if  taken 
soon;  part  cash,  rest  long  time  at  6  per 
rent.    J.  J.  Carey.  Petersburg.  Noh. 


SNAP— 320  GOOD  HAY  LAND.  HOLT 
county.  Will  cut  average  180  tons— less 
than  two-thirds  valu?.  Address  W.-  P. 
O'Brien.  410  Bee  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 


CATTLE  RANCH,  1,108%  ACRES,  $5,000. 
Snap.    Box  201.  Bridgeport,  Neb. 


SACRIFICE  SALES— 320  ACRES  7 
miles  from  Wallace,  Perkins  county.  Neb. 
Fine  farm  land,  all  level,  no  sand;  school 
on  land,  in  a  good  farm  settlement;  land 
is  selling  from  $25  to  $30  per  acre.  Price, 
$17.50  per  acre.  Fred  Blake.  Jr.,  Hastings, 
Neb.  

THIS  FARM  WILL  SURELY  SUIT 
you.  It  is  well  improved  and  all  in  erop, 
hay  land  and  pasture.  It  makes  big 
money  every  year.  Notice  the  location— 
12  miles  from  O'Neil,  4  miles  from  Em- 
met, 7  miles  from  Atkinson,  in  the  Elk- 
horn  valley,  on  the  river;  railroad  runs 
through  it  and  school  house  on  the.  farm; 
good  five-room  house,  new  barn  20x40  and 
lean-to  whole  length  double  eorncrib. 
Price  only  $73  per  acre.  Terms,  $5,000 
cash,  $15,000  at  1%  per  cent  and  $4,000  6 
per  cent.  Call  or  write  W.  P.  O'Brien 
Jin  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Oregron 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
free.  Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions — 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club.  Portland,  Ore. 


LAND  S — Oregon 

TWO  SPLENDID  FRUIT-BEARING 
orchards.  I  own  two  40-acre  fruit  or- 
chards right  on  the  edge  of  Medford,  Ore.; 
one  40  with  trees  nearly  five  years  old 
and  one  40  with  trees  about  four  years 
old;  they  are  all  in  fine  condition  and 
should  come  into  bearing  next  year.  These 
orchards  are  made  up  very  largely  of 
Bartlett  pears  and  Newton  Pippin  apples, 
and  are  in  a  splendid  position,  both  for 
horticultural  deevlopment,  and  so  far  as 
the  value  of  the  property  is  concerned,  as 
the  orchards  are  right  on  the  edge  of 
.Medford;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  outer 
line  of  the  city  limits  of  Medford  is  a 
street  which  runs  along  the  edge  of  the 
property.  The  state  highway,  cement 
paved,  running  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  passes  through  one  por- 
tion of  the  first  40,  separating  four  or 
five  acres;  property  in  back  of  us,  with 
more  matured  trees,  has  brought  as  high 
as  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre;  one  16-aere 
orchard  produced  $19,000  in  returns  last 
year.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
sections  in  all  Oregon  for  fruit  growing, 
but  it  is  too  far  away  for  me  to  handle. 
Will  sell  or  trade  for  Minnesota,  Iowa 
or  Wisconsin  farm.  W.  T.  Kester,  Vice 
President.  Lord  &  Thomas.  Mailers' 
Rids..  Chicago.  111. 


Texas 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENT  TO  ALL 
purchasers  joining  us  Nevember  3  to  our 
new  Catholic  colony  near  San  Benito,  en- 
dorsed by  Catholic  Colonization  society 
of  United  States;  strictly  first-class; 
price  low;  terms  easy.  Write  for  full  par- 
ticulars; good  agents  wanted.  San  Do- 
minic Colonization  Co.  (Owners),  340 
Brandeis  Theater  Bldg..  Omaha. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union:  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wyoming1 

BLACKBURN  FARMS— BLACKBURN 
farms  lie  so  that  tractor  plowing  is  easily 
and  cheaply  done.  A  farmer  tends  a 
half  section  there  as  easily  as  a  quarter 
section  in  eastern  Nebraska  or  Iowa. 
Their  distance  from  Omaha  is  substan- 
tially tha  same  as  from  Omaha  to  Den- 
ver, and  only  six  or  seven  hours  by  auto 
to  Denver.  The  Union  Pacific  at  Laramie 
lias  scores  of  trains  both  east  and  west 
daily.  The  stock  yards  there  feed  in 
transit  10,000  cars  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  per  year.  The  Wyoming  university 
and  the  local  schools  will  be  found  a 
great  aid  in  farming  and  stock  raising 
aside  from  the  education  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  community.  The  government 
forest  reserve  supplies  practically  free  to 
the  settlers  all  the  timber  needed  for 
building,  fencing,  etc  There  are  various 
mines  near,  and  there  are  promising  indi- 
cations of  oil;  in  fact,  boring  is  going 
on  there  now.  With  the  best  food,  water 
and  healthful  surroundings  stock  raising 
is  not  only  sure,  but  remarkably  profita- 
ble. Big  ranches  in'  times  gone  by  have 
made  great  fortunes.  The  water  system 
of  Blackburn  Farms  has  been  in  continu- 
ous operation  for  over  twenty  years  and 
the  title  to  both  land  and  water  is  per- 
fect. These  lands  are  offered  by  the  ac- 
tual owners,  not  agents.  Settlement  now 
is  composed  of  farmers  from  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Prices  of  land  low 
and  terms  liberal.  A  few  sections  will  be 
exchanged  for  Iowa  and  eastern  Nebraska 
farms.  Our  illustrated  booklet  will  inter- 
est you.  Send  for  it:  it's  free.  Laramie 
Development  Co.,  Laramie,  Wyo..  or  A. 
W.  Augspurger,  54S  Bee  Bldg..  Omaha, 
Neb. 


GRAIN  LANDS  AND  STOCK 
ranches  in  southeastern  Wyoming  at  bar- 
gain prices  and  on  eas"  terms.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Federal  Land  Company, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


BARGAIN— IRRIGATED  FARM,  160 
acres  Under  governmc  t  ditch,  12  miles 
from  county  seat  town  of  3.000.  Trading 
point  3  miles  from  lan Price.  $25.00  per 
acre;  includes  permanent  water  right. 
Terms,  one-fourth  down,  balance  de- 
ferred payments  if  desired.  This  is  a 
snap.  Write  owner,  P.  O.  Box  55,  Sho- 
shoni,  Wyo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultrv.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perrv  &-  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Ages  21  to  SO.  Make  $123  monthly.  Write 
Ozment.  39-F.  St.  Louis. 


25,000  RED  CEDAR  FOSTS  AND  SEV- 
eral  hundred  poles  for  sale.  Let  us  quote 
you  a  delivered  price  to  your-  station. 
Will  ship  subject  to  examination  before 
payment.  Farmers  Co-Operative  Co., 
Ltd.,  Clarks  Fork.  Idaho. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
woh  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  couse. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha,  Neb. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  USES  RIOH- 
mond  Chemical  Extinguishers  that  kill 
gasoline  fires;  auto  and  factory  sizes. 
District  managers  make  500  per  cent 
profit:  auto  free.  Richmond  Chemical 
Co.,  Desk  39,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


MOTORMEN.  CONDUCTORS:  INTER - 
urbans;  earn  $S0  monthly:  experience  un- 
necessary: qualifv  now;  state  age:  de- 
tails free.  Address  Y  230.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha. 


EASY  WOBK-ALL  OR  SPARE  TTME. 
addressing,  mailing,  distributing,  etc..  for 
Mail  Order  House.  Established  17  years: 
$5  to  $20  weekly  opportunity:  no  canvass- 
ing. For  sample  catalogue,  particulars, 
postage,  etc.,  send  10c.  Globe.  337  Como 
Bldg..  Chicago. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120  TO  Dis- 
tribute religious  literature  in  your  com- 
munity: sixty  days'  work:  experience  not 
required:  man  or  woman:  opportunity  for 
promotion:  spare  time  may  be  used.  In- 
ternational Bible  Press,'  210  Winston 
Ride-..  Philadelphia. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OVER  IS 
wanted— $65  to  $150  month;  United  States 
government  life  jobs;  common  education. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
open  to  vou.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept. 
M  94.  Bochester.  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  00  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing.  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old. 
weaned:  are  beautifully  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17,  crated  for  sbinment  anvwhere. 
Tf  you  wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm.  Whitewater.  Wis. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS— BTG  TYPE 
pedigreed.    Davis  Bros.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS.  SPRING  GILTS 
fall  pigs,  either  sex.  Prices  reasonable. 
Henrv  Jorgensen,  Minden.  Neb. 


DOGS 

SCOTCH  COLLTES— WE  OFFER  THE 
choicest^cotch  collies  that  we  have  ever 
bred.  They  are  well  marked  and  of  ex- 
cellent breding,  priced  right.  A.  A.  Mar- 
tin &  Son.  Tekamah.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
pups;  also  Rouen  ducks.  James  Cassell, 
Fremont,  Neb. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  CHEAP. 
Fred  Kucera  Clarkson.  Neb. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS  FOR  SALE. 
Clarence  Allen.  Dawson.  Neb. 


SCHOOLS   AND  COLLEGES 

LET  MOSHER-LAM  PMAN  COLLEGE 
finance  your  education!  Get  the  training 
now,  pay  us  when  it  pays  you.  Mosher- 
Lampman  Business  College,  the  well- 
known  Nebraska  institution  of  business 
training,  announces  that  a  few  selected 
young  men  and  young  women  will  be  ad- 
mitted this  year  to  the  college  and  al- 
lowed to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  tuition 
expense  after  being  placed  in  a  paying 
position  by  the  college  after  graduation. 
The  college  will  find  places  to  do  work 
outside  of  school  hours  to  earn  board  for 
those  students  who  so  desire.  This  pre- 
sents an  unequalled  opportunity  to  a 
reasonable  number  of  ambitious  young 
people  to  obtain,  at  very  little  actual  out- 
lay, a  thorough  course  of  business  train- 
ing as  stenographer,  bookkeeper,  sales- 
man, civil  service  candidate  or  telegrapher 
in  one  of  the  best  known  schools  of  the 
kind  in  this  section  of  the  country.  For 
full  details  and  college  prospectus  ad- 
dress Mosher-Lampman  College,  lS?o  Far- 
nam  St..  Omaha.  Neh. 


TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS  AT  PRICES  A  NY- 
one  can  afford.  Send  us  $17  for  Smith 
Premier.  $19.50  for  Remington.  $23.50  for 
Oliver.  Offer  good  September  only.  Don't 
miss  it.  Central  Typewriter  Exchange. 
Omana.  largest  stock  in  the  west 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  SAMPLE 
and  growers'  price  on  application.  .T.  L. 
Maxson.  Buffalo  Cap.  S.  D  

ALFALFA  SEED-NORTHWEST  NE- 
braska.  high  land  seed,  white  blossom 
sweet  clover  seed;  alfalfa  hay,  all  cut- 
tings: prices  and  samples  free.  Schwabe 
Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS:  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
'free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  SOS  F  St..  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.   Established  ISSrt. 


POULTRY — Langshans 

BLACK  I-ANGS1  IAN  COCKERELS 
Write  Jake  Hetriok.  Wahoo,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

SINGLE  COM  B  WHITE  LEG  HORN 
cockerels.  Young's  strain,  $1  to  $0.  Avill 
Henderson,  Central  City,  Neb.  m 


ROSE  COM B  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCK- 
erels.   Clyde  Freeman,  Craig,  Neb. 


RIDGEDALE  WHITE  LEGHORN 
Farm— Cocks,  cockerels,  pullets,  seasona- 
ble.   Lee  Schureman,  R.  4,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


BIFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS,  5"c. 
-Mrs    Albeit   Kaggngagt,   Ho  wells,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB,  WHITE,  BUFF, 
Brown,  Leghorn  cockerels  from  prize- 
winning  strains.  Prices  reasonable;  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Dr.  J.  C.  Eraser, 
College  View,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— COCKERELS.  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  March  and  April 
hatched.    Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  N<  b. 


Orpingtons 

PRICE  LIST  FREE-SINGLE  cr,  mm 
Buft  Orpington.  Toulouse  geese.  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Harvard. 
Neb. 


ORPINGTONS-  BUFF  OR  WI1ITK- 
Stock  for  sale.  Price  list  free.  Frank 
Lewis,  Gibbon.  Neb. 


BFFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKEN1-'.  $1 
to  $■'..    Mrs  Boll.-.. Merrick.  Osceola,  Neb. 


SALE-ENTIRE  STOCK  KELI.ER- 
strass  White  Orpingtons.  John  McPhor- 
son,  Geneva,  Neb. 

CRYSTAL  W  H  I  T  E  ORPINGTON 
cockerels  for  sale;  big  stock.  Send  to  J. 
Christensen,  Colon,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKER- 
els  from  good  stock,  AVrite  me  for  prices 
and  guarantee.  E.  L.  Woodcox,  Willow 
Island.  Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

500  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  early  hatched,  large-boned,  from 
high  scoring  stock.  $1.50  each,  or  $12  a 
dozen.  Charles  A.  Gahelman,  Tild.-n.  Neb 


BARRED     ROCK     COCKERELS  AT 

farmer  prices;  none  better:  entire  flock 

of  White  Wyandotte.  Rig  bargain.  Clar- 
mda  Duck  Farm,  Clarinda,  la. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

FINE  SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCK- 
erels:  White  Pekin  clucks,  $1  each.  Amoa 
D.  Birky,  Bancroft,  Neb. 


FINE,  LARGE  SINGLE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  cockerels,  $1.50  to  $3.00.  Mrs 
Ed  M.  Kern.  Stanton.  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerls.  $1.25  each.  Henry  Barjenbruch, 
Leigh.  Neb. 


FI  LL  BLOOD  R.  C.  RED  PULLETS 
$10  per  dozen;  cockerels  $2  each;  guaran- 
teed.   Highland   Farm.  Hedriek.  Ia 


Wyandottes 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels.  $1  each  until  December  1 
Don't  delay.  Mrs.  E.  G.  AYitt.  Campbell! 
Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
early  hatch;  fine  specimens;  price  cheap! 
Write  your  wants.    L.  Brown.  Fairmont 

S'el  i  

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
from  prolific  layers,  <1  each.  Mrs  Henry 
Wehling.  Ewing.  Neb. 

Dncks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  MRS. 
errick.   Battle  Creek.  Neb. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  FA  WN 
and  White.  $1.5"  each:  ti  io,  $4.  Theo  B. 
Tiedje,  Route  4.  Orleans.  Neb. 

Turkeys 

BRONZE  TURKS  rS,  $3  EACH. 
Write  to  Dewey  Jameson.  Amherst,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS:  EGGS!  EGGS!  I'll  1 1  ;TV- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms.  Shenandoah.  Ta. 

FOR  SALE— THOROUGHBRED  TI  R- 
keys,  gese.  ducks,  is  varieties  of  ponltr.  ; 
white  and  pearl  guineas,  bantams.  do*.s. 
hares,  rabbits,  fancv  pigeons  Write 
wants.  Free  circular.  D.  L.  Brue.. 
Platte  Center,  Neb. 

THE  115.000  FARM  FAMILIES  WHO 
regularly  read  this  page  are  anxious  to 
buy  their  breeding  stock  early  this  year. 
A  nickel  a  word  a  week  is  the  cost  of 
advertising  what  you  have  to  sell. 

BIG  BARGAINS  IN  ALL  LEADING 
varieties  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 
and  guineas.  Progressive  Poultrv-  Parol, 
Box  75""i,  Hampton,  la. 


FERRETS 

FERRETS— GOOD  HUNTERS  P.AT- 
ters.    F.  Breman  Co..  Danville,  HI. 


If) 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


October  24,  1911 


Fair  Play  in  Telephone  Rates 


I 


T  is  human  nature  to  resent 
paying  more  than  any  one 
else  and  to  demand  cheap 
telephone  service  regardless 
of  the  cost  of  providing  it. 

But  service  at  a  uniform  rate 
wouldn't  be  cheap. 

It  would  simply  mean  that 
those  making  a  few  calls  a  day 
were  paying  for  the  service  of 
the  merchant  or  corporation 
handling  hundreds  of  calls. 

That  wouldn't  be  fair,  would 
it?  No  more  so  than  that  you 
should  pay  the  same  charge 
for  a  quart  of  milk  as  another 
pays  for  a  gallon. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  useful- 
ness, the  telephone  should 
reach  every  home,  office  and 
business  place.  To  put  it  there, 
rates  must  be  so  graded  that 
every  person  may  have  the 
kind  of  service  he  requires,  at 
a  rate  he  can  easily  afford. 
Abroad,  uniform  rates  have 


been  tried  by  the  government- 
owned  systems  and  have  so 
restricted  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone that  it  is  of  small  value. 

The  great  majority  of  Bell 
subscribers  actually  pay  less 
than  the  average  rate.  There  are 
a  few  who  use  the  telephone 
in  their  business  for  their  profit 
who  pay  according  to  their 
use,  establishing  an  average 
rate  higher  than  that  paid  by 
the  majority  of  the  subscribers. 

To  make  a  uniform  rate 
would  be  increasing  the  price 
to  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few. 

All  may  have  the  service 
they  require,  at  a  price  which  is 
fair  and  reasonable  for  the  use 
each  makes  of  the  telephone. 

These  are  reasons  why  the 
United  States  has  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  service  and 
the  largest  number  of  tele- 
phones in  the  world. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

.And  Associated  companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Invest  Your  Money  in  Good  Land 

in  McHenry  County.  Any  size  tracts  from  40  acres 
upwards  on  twenty  annual  payments.  A  good  home, 
sate  investment  and  increasing  value.  NORTHERN 
TKADIXG  CO.,   Owners,  Towner,  N.  D. 


GOV 


ERNMENT  Positions  are  easy  to  get.  My  free 
booklet  X1048  tells  how.    Write  today — NOW. 
EARL,  HOPKINS,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumber,  Posts.  Cement,  Barbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade. 

H.  F.  CADY- LUMBER  CO,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Oltice  208  W.O.W.  Bid.   Yards,  6th  &  Douglas 


1  High  Priced  Wheat  j 

j  Will  Surely  Result  From  the  European  War 

There  is  no  better  winter  and  spring  wheat  country, 

I  both  quality  and  yield  considered,  than  the  Golden  Prairie 

I  district  of  southeastern  Wyoming.  We  are  owners — not 

5  agents — and  sell  direct  at  low  prices  and  on  easiest  pos- 

I  sible  terms.    Write  us  for  detailed  literature,  including 

I  our  celebrated  CROP  PAYMENT  PLAN  whereby  both 

5  principal  and  interest  are  paid  by  delivery  of  one-half 

I  crop  raised  each  yar. 

•     FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

I  100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  Hse  of  oar  reader:  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Swollen  Udder 

E.  B.,  Nebraska:  I  have  a  Jersey  cow 
that  is  a  heavy  milker.  She  cams  in  the 
first  of  October  and  for  three  months 
averaged  twenty-four  quarts  per  day.  I 
commenced  to  dry  her  August  1  and  in 
nbout  three  weeks  she  was  dry.  In  the. 
evening  I  drew  what  Httle  remained  in 
her  bag  out  and  got  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  take  her  out  to  a  pasture  for 
a  month's  rest.  I  found  one  hindquarter 
swollen  up  badly,  so  I  bathed  it  with  hot 
water  and  then  rubbed  it  with  goose 
grease.  I  continued  that  treatment  for  a 
week,  then  .a  neighbor  suggested  I  dock 
hex  on  her  feed  and  instead  of  greasing 
her  udder  use  soap  after  the  bathing.  I 
used  soap  for  a  week  and  now  I  am  using 
lard  and  turpentine.  From  the  first  I 
have  given  her  a  tablespoonful  of  salt- 
peter in  a  few  handfuls  of  wet  bran,  both 
night  and  morning,  nearly  two  pounds 
altogether.  Twice  during  the  three  weeks 
her  udder  has  been  almost  normal  at 
night,  but  in  the  morning  has  been  as 
hard  as  -ever.  There  seems  to  be  a  hard 
substance  from  the  top  of  the  udder  to 
the  teat  about  as  thick,  as  my  wrist,  and 
all  around  the  teat  is  hard  and  callous. 
I  draw  a  few  teaspoo-nfuls  of  yellow, 
watery  fluid  out  every  day.  I  went  to  our 
veterinary  and  he  said  he  did  not  know 
of  anything  better  than  X  was  doing.  I 
give  her  small  heads  of  cabbage  and 
green  alfalfa,  but  she  is  bawling  for  mora 
food.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
this  6 welling,  as  she  is  due  to  come  in 
the  first  week  in  November?  When  1  rope 
her  in  the  barn  I  fancy  It  Is  worse  than 
when  I  turn  her  in  the  orchard  at  night. 
Occasionally,  when  in  full  milk,  one  or 
other  of  her  quarters  will  be  very  hard, 
but  after  milking  I  apply  goose  grease, 
and  then  in  the  morning  it  is  all  right, 
but  the  milk  for  that  time  Is  Stringy. 

Answer — There  are  two  lines  of 
treatment  for  these  cases.  One  is  to 
apply  camphorated  oil,  giving  the 
udder  good  massage  at  the  time  and 
keeping  it  milked  out  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  The  other  treatment 
consists  of  the  injection  of  a  solution 
of  boracic  acid,  a  teasponful  to  a 
quart  of  warm  water  and  milking 
out  in  about  two  or  three  hours. 
Where  there  is  much  inflammation 
it  is  well  to  use  a  return  flow  teat 
tube  and  continue  the  injection  for 
some  considerable  time. 


When  ■  ritintf  lo  advertisers  kindly  mention  this  magazine. 


Second  Growth  Cane 

H.  S.,  Nebraska:  Have  seen  in  your 
paper  that  farmers  are  asking  questions, 
so  I  will  ask  regarding  second  growth  of 
cane.  I  have  five  acres  of  sugarcane 
which  I  had  cut  before  the  rains  and  it 
has  grown  up  a  heavy  second  crop.  Could 
I  pasture  this  down,  or  would  it  hurt  my 
cattle?  I  have  been  told  by  one  man  that 
it  was  the  worst  poison  there  was  before 
it  was  killed  by  frost,  so  I  wish  you 
would  inform  me  on  the  matter. 

Answer — Pasturing  cattle  on  sec- 
ond growth  cane  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  do,  and  the  chances  are  if 
you  try  it  you  will  lose  some  of  your 
cattle.  The  reason  is  that  there  is 
often  a  poison  in  the  second  growth 
of  cane.  This  poison  is  not  always 
there,  but  it  is  so  frequently  that 
pasturing  this  crop  is  exceedingly 
dangerous. 


Co-operative  Associations 

R.  tt.  M.,  Nebraska:  I  nm  looking  for  a 
little  Information  and  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter place  to  go  than  lo  you.  The  farmers 
around  here  wish  to  organize  into  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  sell- 


ing grain,  and  anything  else  they  may 
see  fit  to  do,  such  as  hogs,  flour,  coal, 
produce,  etc. 

I  thought  I  would  ask  your  qpinion  as 
to  whether  it  would  b«  better  for  us  to 
organize  independently  or  to  join  one  of 
the  co-operative  associations,  and  what 
is  the  beet  way  to  go  about  it?  Where 
can  we  get  copies  of  by-laws  of  other  or- 
ganizations? 

I  have  read  your  paper  for  several  years 
and  like  your  articles  very  much,  es- 
pecially those  on  traction  engines.  I  like 
the  way  you  have  backed  the  show  at 
Fremont,  i 

Answer — We  are  glad  to  receive 
this  letter  and  to  know  that  you  are 
in  sympathy  with  us.  Such  letters 
make  our  work  a  pleasure.  We  are 
sending  copies  of  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  Farmers'  Educa- 
tional and  Co-operative  Union  of  Ne- 
braska. We  believe  this  to  be  the 
strongest  organization  of  its  kind  in 
the  state,  as  the  national  association 
of  which  Jt  is  a  part  is  the  strongest 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  independent  organ- 
izations, we  consider  them  only  a 
little  more  effective  than  individuals. 
By  organizing  into  large  and  well 
managed  associations  the  farmers  of 
this  country  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  the  economic  struggle,  and 
only  in  this  way.  If  you  want  any 
assistance  from  the  Farmers'  Union 
in  organizing,  address  their  secre- 
tary, D.  R.  Ellis,  Bee  Building, 
Omaha.  He  will  be  able  to  give  you 
any  information  or  assistance  you 
may  require,  and  if  there  is  anything 
further  we  can  do  for  you  let  us 
know  and  we  will  be  glad  to  be  of 
service. 


Sudan  Grass  in  Texas 

E.  C.  R.,  Texas:  The  negro,  the  dia- 
mond and  certain  grains  introduced  into 
this  country  from  the  Dark  Continent 
may  have  proven  to  be  of  great  value, 
but  what  promises  to  be  the  most  valua- 
ble thing  for  the  American  farmer  com- 
ing from  Africa  is  a  plant  supposed  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  sorghum  family,  and  a 
native  of  the  Sudan  country.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  the  experts  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
searching  all  parts  of  the  world  for  plants 
of  value  to  the  American  farmer. 

In  1909  a  few  seeds  were  sent  to  Texas 
and  distributed  among  the  several  experi- 
mental stations  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  A.  and  M.  college.  The  re- 
ports uniformly  placed  this  new  grass  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  and  after  being  sub- 
jected to  all  sorts  of  severe  tests  it.  was 
pronounced  superior  to  anything  among 
the  grasses.  The  Farmers'  congress  next 
passed  upon  it  with  enthusiastic  favor, 
and  soon  every  progressive  farmer  in  the 
southwest  wasi  wanting  the  seed,  which 
became  so  scarce  that  last  year  it  sold 
for  from  $2  to  $4  per  pound.  It  is  cheaper 
this  season,  with  probably  1,500,000  pounds 
of  seed  grown  in  Texas.  Everyone  who 
grew  it  last  season  expects  to  sow  it  the 
next,  tso  the  demand  is  still  on  the  in- 
crease in  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Wherever  tried  it  produces  more 
and  better  hay  to  the  acre  than  any  other 
grass  known,  and  it  is  expected  to  cover 
the  entire  country  as  no  other  grass  has 
ever  done.  This  year  experiments  have 
been  made  by  agricultural  stations  from 
Maryland  to  Oregon  with  astonishing  attC- 
oess.  While  It  is  presumed  to  grow  mine 
luxuriantly  with  n  larger  number  cf  cut- 
tings each  season  In  the  southern  stat.  s. 
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fsome  of  the  best  results  have  come  from 
the  northwestern  states.  It  grows  from 
four  to  ten  feet  high  and  yields  from  four 
to  eight  tons  of  dried  hay  per  aero,  mak- 
ing it  very  desirable  for  the  stock  raiser, 
and  under  ordinary  conditions  produces 
from  *W  to  1,000  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 

This  Sudan  grass  resambles  the  old- 
time  Johnson  grass  in  general  appearance 
us  well  as  the  sorghums,  but  possesses  all 
Dl  their  merits,  with  none  of  the  objec- 
tionable features.  Being  an  annual,  it 
dies  down  every  year,  so  does  not  become 
a  pest,  but  may  be  grown  where  most 
desired.  It  matures  in  from  sixty-five  to 
eighty  days  from  sowing  and  makes  an 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  forage, 
silage  and  hay.  All  kinds  of  live  stock 
prefer  it  to  alfalfa  hay  and  poultry  like 
the  seed.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  arid 
•  -  ions,  does  fine  in  the  rain  belt,  prairie 
and  hill  country;  in  fact,  seems  to  grow 
reasonably  well  in  all  kinds  of  soil#in  the 
smith,  east, -north  and  west.  It  is  indeed 
a  wonderful  grass  and  worthy  of  a  trial 
by  everyone,  who  can  procure  the  seed. 
It  is  the  grass*  that  laughs  at  drouth  and 
smiles  at  rain. 

Wintering  the  Bees 

(CONTINUED  PROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 
ble,  keep  the  temperature  at  from  40  to 
45  degrees.  For  this  reason  a  garret  or 
,  other  indoor  place  where  the  temperature 
varies  greatly  and  often  isi  unfit  to  store 
bees  in  during  the  winter.  For  best  re- 
sults keep  the  place  of  storage  quiet  and 
dark. 

It  is  best  to  allow  bees  a.  little  exercise 
during  the  wnter  months,  when  the 
weather  will  permit,  but  this  is,  of  course, 
not  practical  with  cellar  storage,  as  the 
bees  would  not  find  the  way  back  to  the 
hives  after  leaving  the  cellar.  But  this* 
question  of  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air  on  warm  days  is  an  important  -one, 
•and  with  a- little  watchfulness  by  the  bee 
keeper  he  can  choose'  those  days  which 
are  best  adapted  to  letting  the  bees  out. 

t'nless  great  care  is  taken  the  bees  will 
venture  forth  on  some  days  that  will 
prove  disastrous  to  the  colonies  by  many 
of  the  bees  being  frozen.  I  have  seen 
them,  on  days  that  appeared  very  warm 
and  bright,  fly  around  a  few  minutes  and 
perish  before  they  could  get  back  to  the 
hive.  Simply  close  the  hives  securely 
with  a  little  strip  of  screen  wire,  remov- 
ing this  for  the  bees  to  come  forth  on 
days  that  are  unusually  warm  and 
bright  for  winter.  Because  of  the  desira- 
bility of  letting  the  bees  out  occasionally 
during  the  winter  months  proper  storage 
outdoors  would  seem  all  the  more  desira- 
ble. 

Other  details  must  be  given  close  at- 
tention in  connection  with  the  storage 
of  bees.  The  hives  should  be  examined 
once  or  twice  a  month  to  see  that  no  mice 
or  other  pests  can  get  into  the  honey. 
One  also  should  ascertain  about  what 
n  mount  of  honey  each  individual  colony 
fc  carrying,  as  it  may  become  necessary 
to  feed  some  of  the  smaller  and  weaker 
ones  that  have  run  out  of  honey.  In  do- 
ing this,  however,  great  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised that  the  feeding  is  not  done  at  a 
time  and  in  such  a  place  that  it  will  not 
induce  other  colonies  to  rob  the  hives 
where  the  feed  is  placed.  Merely  close  all 
hives  at  the  time  of  feeding,  and  clean  up 
any  surplus  feed  left  at  the  entrance  after 
the.  feeding  is  done.     M.  COVER  DELL. 


Putting  Stallions  to  Work 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE.  FOUR.) 

upon  a  stallion  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
allowing  him  to  stand  in  a  hot  box  stall 
or  in  a  little  corral,  rather  than  taking 
him  out  and  putting  him  at  hard  work. 

Just  because  a  stallion  costs  a  thousand 
dollars  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
kept  penned  up  and  pampered.  In  fact, 
it  should  be  all  the  more  reason  why  he 
should  be  put  right  out  and  made  to 
work.  "  He  will  be  less  apt  to  contract 
sickness  and  will  be  a  much  surer  breeder 
if  he  is  put  into  the  harness  and  kept 
there,  with  a  careful  driver  every  day 
that  the  weather  is  fit.  A  great  deal  of 
the  popularity  of  grade  stallions  may  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  very 
sure  as  a  class,  and  this  sureness  is  at 
least  .partially  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  worked  in  harness  much  more  than 
the  higher-priced  registered  horses. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 
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ONDITIONS  surrounding  the 
trade  at  the  present  time  do  not 
promise  well  for  the  immediate 
future  of  the  cattle  business. 
A  short  time  ago  conditions 
all  seemed  to  be  favorable.  Prices  ad- 
vanced under  the  influence  of  the  de- 
creased supply  of  available  cattle  in  the 
country,  and  the  upward  movement  of 
values  continued  even  after  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  on  cattle  and  beef.  High 
prices  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  increase 
production  and  farmers  and  range  men 
began  conserving  their  calves  and  breed- 
ing stock. 

The  present  year  started  out  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  cattle  of  all 
kinds  selling  on  an  average  at  excep- 
tionally high  prices,  many  kinds  higher 
than  ever  before.   The  outlook  .  for  the 


I  future  of  the  industry  was  most  encour- 
aging. During  the  last  two  months  con- 
ditions have  undergone  a  most  decided 
change.  Prices  are  still  high,  some  kinds 
of  cattle  averaging  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  still 
producers  are  losing  their  enthusiasm 
and  their  confidence. 

The  one  great  underlying  cause  is  the 
foreign  war  which  has  brought  about 
abnormal  conditions  disturbing  and  dis- 
organizing business  to  an  extent  that  is 
being  felt  all  along  the  line  clear  back 
to  the  man  who  raises  and  fattens  the 
cattle. 

It  seems  like  an  anomaly  that  cornfed 
cattle  are  actually  selling  at  a  loss  to  the 
farmer  at  a  time  when  prices  are  excep- 
tionally high,  but  such  is  actually  the 
■case    in    many    instances.     Scarcity  of 


money  has  of  late  been  forcing  a  good 
many  short-fed  and  half-fed  cattle  pre- 
maturely to  market  and  these  cattle, 
which  were  bought  as  feeders  on  a  high 
market  and  fed  high-priced  corn,  are  not 
paying  out  in  many  cases.  Such  ex- 
amples are  highly  discouraging  to  the 
men  who  would  under  other  conditions 
feed  cattle.  After  a  man  has  sold  out 
without  a  profit. neither  he  nor  his 
neighbors  are  likely  in  the  near  future  to 
try  feeding  more  cattle.  Other  would-be 
feeders  who  have  the  required  amount  of 
confidence  to  feed  cannot  secure  the 
money  to  buy  the  cattle. 

Decreased  Demand  for  Feeders 

After  these  two  classes,  the  men  who 
lack  the  confidence  and  the  men  who 
lack  the  money,  are  eliminated,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  greatly  diminished  de- 
mand for  feeders  is  noted  at  most  market 
points.  This  In  Its  turn  has  weakened 
the  feeder  market  and  is  contributing 
toward  a  weaker  beef  market.  However. 


Our  "Biltwel  Six"  $  1 595 


With  61  Features 
You  Want 


A  jury  of  Automobile 
Experts  have  said,  "It 
is  the  final  develop- 
ment of  the  Light  Six." 


Automobile  owners 
have  said,  "More  for 
the  money  than  we  can 
get  in  any  other  car." 


Buying  the  right  kind  of  a  Light  Six  means  a  careful  study  of  auto- 
mobile construction.   So  do  not  make  up  your  mind  in  a  hurry. 

The  61  Big  Velie  Features  should  be  found  in  the  car  you  buy. 
They  are  all  essential  to  your  complete  satisfaction.  Check  off  the  list 
when  you  make  comparisons.  Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  telling  why 
they  are  necessary.   Ask  for  "61  Reasons  Why." 


VELIE 


61  Big,  Important  Advantages 


VELIE 


Hotchklss  type  of  drive. 
No  strut  rods. 
No  torque  arms. 
Timken  axles. 

Spiral  bevel  drive  gears  in  rear 
axle. 

Special   Stromberg  carburetor. 

Dash  adjustment  for  carburetor. 

Automatic  advance  of  ignition. 

Auxilliary  battery  for  emergency. 

Reversing  current  switch. 

Pressed  steel  oil  case. 

Aluminum  crank  case. 

Phosphor  bronze  and  babbit  lined 
crank  shaft  bearings. 

Tubular  propeller  shaft. 

Spicer  universal  joints. 

F.  &  S.  annular  bearings  in  trans- 
mission. 


Junction  boxes  for  easy  inspection 
of  wiring. 

All  electric  wiring  In  metal  con- 
duits. 

Concealed  headlight  wiring. 
Power  tire  pump. 
Vacuum   feed   with   gasoline  tank 
at  rear. 

Self  lubricating  bushings  In  steer- 
ing gear. 

Self  lubricating  bushings  in  pedal 

shafts  and  brake  shafts. 
Muffler  cutout. 
Gasoline  gauge. 
Double  acting  foot  brake. 
Hot  air  intake  through  cylinders. 
20  gallon  gasoline  tank. 
4  forward  speeds. 
Rocking  gear  shift  lever. 
Double  bulb  headlights. 


Single  prop  headlight  supports. 
Radiator  blending  jrlth  body. 
Ventilated  engine  hood. 
Rear  springs  set  adjacent  to  wheels. 
25%  Increase  In  axle  strength. 
No  offset  in  frame  side  members. 
Front  springs   inside  frame. 
Short  turning  radius. 
••Rest-foot"  pedals. 
Cowl  lamp. 

Inspection  lamp  operated  from  cowl. 

Ventilating  rain-vision  wind  shield. 

Wind  shield  support  fastened  to 
body  sills. 

Extra  tire  carrier  at  rear. 

Clear  running  board. 

One-man  top  fastened  to  wind- 
shield. 

Concealed  door  hinges  and  handles. 


Genuine   leather  upholstery. 

Leather  covering  on  back  o:  front 
seat. 

Crowned  fenders. 

Extra  deep  front  seats. 

Endless  demountable  rim- 
Horn  button'  in  center  of  *te«-riug 
wheel. 

Lighting  circuit  fused. 

Any  combination  of  lights  con- 
trolled from  dash. 

Dash  light  and  tall  light  in  series. 

Storage  space  under  front  and  rear 
seats. 

Motor  driven  electric  horn  under 
4iood. 

Tools  carried  in  cases  in  front 
doors. 

(Radiator  mud  apron. 
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YOU  will  like  VEL- 
LASTTC  Union  Suits 
for  the  warmth  of  their 
velvety  fleece  and  the 
comfort  of  their  snug 
form-fashioned  fit. 

VELUAST/c 

The  Ribbed  Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

All  that  its  name  implies — • 

soft  like  velvet,  and  elastic. 
Medium  in  weight — maximum 
in  satisfaction. 

The  inner  fleece  won't  wash 
away — won't   knot — won't  mat. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

Union  Suits  or  Separate  Gar- 
ments at  50c  and  up.  VELLAS- 
TIC  Union  Suits  are  perfection 
in  fit  and  comfort. 
Look  for  the  name  VELLASTIC. 

Write  for  The  Bodygard  Book 

No.  8 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Bodygard  Underwear, 
Vellastic,  Lambsdown,  Springtex. 
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The  Auto-Fedan  Hay  Press 

Bain  your  hay 
20  per  cent 
cheaper  than 
•  ny  other  pre<f 


Send  Us  Your 
Ordora  and  Con 
algnmsnta  ol  Hay 


AUTO-FEDAN  HAY  PRESS  CO.,1550  West  12th  St  .Xansas  CitrJMo, 


LEARN  ABOUT 

Banana  Farming 

Its  Opportunities  and  Profits. 

We  own  Thousands  of  Acres  of  Selected,  Virgin 
Lands  in  Nicaragua,  which  we  have  begun  to  Cul- 
tivate in  Bananas.  Extensive  Development  Planned. 
Liberal  Offer  to  Investors. 
A  Sensible  Business  Proposition  In  the  hands  ot 
Experienced  Banana  Men  Long  Identified  with 
Successful  Enterprises. 

Illustrated  Booklet  FREE.    Write  today. 
Klcaragua  Timber  and  Pruit  Lands  On 

Wi  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orfe!ns.C&. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


Immune  Poland  Chinas 

foJ5l!ale8m0R.hr^hlaVyTb0ne''  Po,and  Ch,"a  °°ars 
t  !  „.  Rlred  by  ^""8  Wonder  2d  Wavslde 
Jumbo  2d  and  Wayside  Jim.  Write"  me  your 
wanU.     FRED  WJLLB,  Columbus,  Neb 


DUROC-.JKKSEY  HOGS 

Schultz'  Duroc  Boars 


31st, 


-prlng  t 


r,^  .fhr  Sa'es  i,lrCd   by   GoI,,en  Model 

King  Cleathem  and  Gold  r>\i«t  i;„,  ti,„- 
«ro  the  big  litter,  big  boned  kind  1  PMces  rea 
sotable.     GEO.   W.   SCHULTZ,    Yutan,  Neb. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


the  packers  are  having  their  troubles 
to  account  for  most  of  the  weakness  in 
fat  stock.  They  are  contending;  with 
diminished  consuming  demand  for  beef 
and  are  also  feeling  the  money  pinch  the 
same  as  the  producer,  being  forced  to  pay 
higher  rates  than  ever  before  for  money 
with  which  to  carry  the  product 

There   is   no   mistaking  the   fact  that 
weakness  has  been  the  dominant  note  of 
late  in  the  cattle  trade  and  has  been  of 
kind,  and  has  come  at  a  time  to  discour 
age  the  men  who  must  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  the   fat  beeves  for  the  late 
winter,  spring  and  early  summer.  Right 
here  is  where  the  assertion  made  at  th 
beginning  comes  true,  that  present  con 
ditions  do  not  promise  well  for  the  imme 
diate  future  of  the  cattle  business. 

The  near  future  of  the  market  is  en- 
veloped in  uncertainty.  Range  cattle  are 
coming  forward  Quite  rapidly  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  lour  or  five  weeks  will 
be  pretty  well  out  of  the  way.  As  they 
become   less  plentiful  it  would  only  be 
reasonable  to  expect  a  better  market  for 
the  cornfeds.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  scarcity  of  money  force  feeders  t 
hurry  their  cattle  to  market  prematurely 
as  is  the  tendency  at  the  present  time 
prices     might     not     show     the  desired 
strength.     With    conditions   the  country 
over  normal,  one  might  confidently  pre 
diet   a   better   market   as   soon   as  th 
rangers  let  up,  but  with  world-wide  con 
ditions  abnormal  it  is  impossible  to  ven 
ture  even  a  guess.  . 

One   thing   is   practically  certain  and 
that  is  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  short 
age  of  beef  next  spring  as  compared  with 
previous  years.    Whether  there  will  be 
shortage  as  compared  with  the  consuming 
demand  must  depend  very  largely  upon 
the  general   business   conditions  of  the 
country.     If    business   is   good    and  the 
people  well  employed     and  prosperous 
with  money  reasonably  plentiful,  it  would 
be  only  reasonable  to  expect  a  consum 
ing  demand  large  enough  to  make  any 
possible  supply  of  beef  cattle  look  small 
but  there  is  that  big  "if"  that  no  one 
at  the  present  time  can  remove. 

Downward    Trend    of    Hogs  Con< 
tin  ucs 

The  situation  as  regards  the  hog  market 
has  shown  little  or  no  change  from  what 
was  outlined  in  these  columns  a  week 
;m'o.  The  downward  movement  in  values 
has  continued,  although  the  drop  has  not 
been  as  rapid  as  has  been  the  case  some 
weeks.  There  is  still  a  feeling  that  the 
same-  lack  of  support  that  caused  the 
market  to  decline  $1  per  hundred  during 
September  and  an  additional  75  cents 
Curing  the  first  half  of  October  might 
bring  about  a  still  further  decline.  This 
is  made  more  likely  by  the  fact  that  all 
indications  seem  to  point  to  largely  in- 
creased receipts  of  live  hogs  at  leading 
market  points  within  the  near  future.  As 
pointed  out  a  week  ago,  any  change  in 
the  general  situation  that  would  bring 
about  an  increased  consuming  demand  in 
the  south  or  an  increased  export  demand 
would  naturally  have  a  large  influence  in 
the  way  of  checking  the  downward 
movement  in  values.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  something  that  sellers  have 
been  hoping  for  has  failed  to  come  to 
their  relief.  Usually  at  this  season  of  the 
year  the  packers  are  swinging  the  big 
club  and  putting  forth  every  effort  to 
break  the  market  down  before  the  open 
ing  of  the  winter  packing  season.  This 
year  it  has  apparently  required  very  little 
if  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  packers, 
as  the  market  has  simply  fallen  from  its 
own  weight  and  from  lack  of  buying  sup- 
port. 

The  sheep  trade  has  been  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition  all  the  week,  there 
having  been  comparatively  little  change 
either  in  prices  or  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  market  for  some  little  time 
back.  That  is  not  all,  operators  as  a  rule 
are  not  anticipating  any  great  change  for 
the  near  future.  There  is  a  fair  demand 
on  the  part  of  packers  for  fat  stuff. 
Buyers  on  feeding  account  seem  willing 


Fisher's  Hampshire  Sale 

AT  WAYNE,  NEB.,  NOVEMBER,  7,  1914 


to  pay  around  $6.75@7.00  for  lambs  on  the 
basis  of  Omaha,  but  do  not  show  any 
inclination  to  go  much  above  those  fig- 
ures. On  the  other  hand,  any  movement 
of  the  market  below  these  figures  brings 
Increased  orders  that  restore  prices 
speedily,  thus  tending  to  hold  the  market 
very  nearly  stationary. 


Breeders'  Notes 


This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

International  Entries 

Breeders  who  expect  to  enter  animals 
in  the  International  Live  Stock  show  at 
Chicago  will'do  well  to  remember  that  all 
entries  close  on  November  1.  Make  your 
entries  before  that  time. 

Our  Cover  Design 

Our  cover  design  this  week  represents 
one  of  the  splendid  stallions  imported 
last  year  by  Wolf  Bros,  of  Albion,  Neb. 
This  horse  weighed  a  ton  at  2'/»  years  of 
ago  and  is  an  outstanding  individual. 
He  was  sold  to  Charles  Smith  at  Edholm, 
Iscb.,  for  $2,500. 


Fisher's  Hampshire  Sale 

On  November  7,  at  Wayne,  Neb.,  Roy 
Fisher  of  Winside.  Neb.,  will  hold  his 
annual  fall  sale  of  'Hampshire  hogs  and 
will  put  up  one  of  the  best  offerings  he 
has  ever  made.  The  offering  will  consist 
of  forty  boars  and  ten  sows  and  gilts, 
lhese  are  sired  by  Messenger  Boy,  High 
Roller,  be  Kalb  King  60th,  Tatro's  Mes- 
senger Winside  Star,  grand  champion 
boar  at  Sioux  City  and  other  places.  Mr. 
1'isher  has  one  of  the  best  Hampshire 
herds  m  the  west.  We  can  cite  no  better 
evidence  of  this  fact  than  the  magnificent 
winnings  he  has  made  at  the  different 
live  stock  shows  of  the  country.  During 
this  year  alone  he  has  won  sixteen  cham- 
pionships and  grand  championships,  fifty- 
four  firsts,  forty-five  seconds  and  twen- 
ty-six thirds,  or  a  grand  total  of  198  rib- 
bons m  all.  Guess  this  looks  as  if  he 
had  just  about  cleared  the  platter.  If 
•v.°"  a,re  jooking  for  Hampshires  of  the 
right  kind,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
what  you  want.  Write  Mr.  Fisher  for 
catalogue,  mentioning  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 

Lemmerman's  Immune  Durocs 

Parties  who  are  in  the  market  for  a 
.Du roc-Jersey  boar  will  do  well  to  get  in 
touch  with  F.  A.  Lemmerman  at  Creston, 
Neb.,  for  a  catalogue  of  his  sale  of  im- 
mune Durocs,  which  will  be  held  at  his 
farm  near  that  place  on  October  27.  The 
value  of  buying  an  immune  boar  or  an 
immune  sow  is  recognized  by  nearly 
everyone  at  this  time,  and  the  fact  that 
every  animal  in  this  sale  is  immune 
should  be  one  feature  that  should  rec- 
ommend it  to  prospective  buyers.  Not 
only  is  this  true,  but  the  line  of  breeding 
represented  in  this  herd  is  good  enough  to 
stand  right  up  alongside  of  the  very  best 
herds  in  the  country.  The  offering  will 
consist  of  thirty-four  spring  boars  and 
six  fall  boars.  Twenty  head  of  the  spring 
boars  are  sired  by  Mr.  Lemmerman's 
splendid  breeding  boar.  Crimson  Critic, 
son  of  the  grand  champion,  Critic  B.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  litters  sired  by 
Golden  Model  31st.  Colonel  Chief,  King 
the  Colonel  and  others.  Fall  boars  are  a 
strong,  rugged  lot  and  are  sired  by  Cres- 
ton Model.  Mr.  Lemmerman  has  one  of 
the  best  arranged  hog  farms  in  northern 
Nebraska  and  has  ample  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  his  hogs  and  growing  them 
out  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  enhance 
their  future  usefulness  as  breeders.  In 
writing  Mr.  Lemmerman  kindly  mention 
the  Twentieth  Centurv  Farmer.  If  you 
are  unable  to  attend  this  sale,  send  your 
bids  to  G.  E.  Hall  of  this  paper  and  they 
will  be  carefully  looked  after. 


eral  of  herd-heading  character;  In  fact, 
good  enough  to  go  to  the  head  of  anv 
pure  bred  herd.  Besides  these,  there  are 
also  a  splendid  lot  of  big,  strong,  rugged 
farm  and  range  bulls.  The  cows  with 
calves  at  foot  and  those  well  along  with 
calf  are  a  big,  strong,  scaly  lot  of  In- 
dividuals, representing  the  very  best 
Scotch  families  of  the  breed.  The  cows 
are  mostly  in  calf  to  their  splendid  breed- 
ing bull.  Village  Pride.  Space  will  not 
admit  at  this  time  of  any  extended  men- 
tion, but  we  want  to  say  that  if  you  at- 
tend this  sale  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 
When  you  buy  anything  from  Rapp  Bros, 
you  can  figure  that  you  are  going  to  get 
just  exactly  what  you  buy,  for  an  animal 
has  got  to  be  right  in  every  way  before 
he  will  be  offered  for  sale  by  this  firm. 
Catalogues  are  now  ready  and  may  be  had 
by  writing  Messrs.  Rapp  Bros,  of  St.  Ed- 
ward. Kindlv  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

Schultz  Offers  Durocs 

George  W.  Schultz  of  Tutan,  Neb.,  is 
starting  an  advertisement  in  this  Issue 
in  which  he  is  offering  Duroc- Jersey 
males  for  sale.  We  saw  these  boars 
some  time  ago,  and  must  say  that  we 
consider  them  to  be  the  best  lot  of  boars 
we  have  ever  seen  on  this  farm,  and  this 
moans  something,  because  Mr.  Schultz 
has  produced  some  very  good  ones  In  the 
past.  They  are  big,  growthy  individuals, 
carrying  the  very  top  lines  of  the  breed. 
There  Is  one  litter  sired  by  the  champion, 
Golden  Model  31st,  that  are  just  simply 
gcod.  There  are  ten  pigs  raised  In  this 
litter,  and  among  them  are  several  boars 
of  exceptional  merit.  Another  extra  good 
litter  of  ten  raised  Is  sired  by  Gold  Dust 
.Tim.  There  are  also  some  mighty  good 
boar  prospects  in  this  litter.  The  larger 
part  of  his  pigs,  however,  are  sired  by 
King  Cleatham,  a  splendid  breeding  son 
of  Cleatham's  Pride.  Look  up  Mr. 
Schultz!*  ad  and  write  him  for  further"1 
particulars,  mentioning  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer. 


Rapp  Bros.'  Shorthorns 


Twenty  bulls,  twenty  cows  with  calves 
at  foot,  twelve  yearling  heifers  and  the 
balance  cows  well  along  in  calf,  enough 
in  all  to  make  seventy  head,  is  the  quota 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  to  be  offered  in  the 
sale  of  Rapp  Bros,  at  St.  Edward,  Neb., 
on  October  29.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  Shorthorn  sales  to  be 
held  in  this  locality  this  season.  It  will 
contain  a  class  of  cattle  that  are  meri- 
torious, not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of 
breeding  and  individuality,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  thev  are  a  working  lot  of 
cattle.  The  remarkable  winnings  this 
herd  has  made  at  the  leading  shows  of 
he  country  within  the  last  few  years  is 
imple  evidence  of  the  class  of  cattle 
Rapp  Bros,  are  producing.  We  wish  to 
place  stress  on  the  word  "producing." 
because  the  cattle  that  they  have  been 
showing  are  the  actual  products  of  their 
iwn  herd,  and  we  believe  we  are  safe  In 
aylng  that  this  herd  has  won  more  rlh- 
bos  at  the  leading  shows  of  the  country 
than  anv  other  herd  In  the  west.  Among 
the  twenty  head  of  bulls  there  arc  sev- 


Iniiiiiine  Duroc  Offering 

This  Is  the  last  call  for  the  sale  of 
Duroe-Jersey  boars  to  be  held  at  Wlsner, 
Neb.,  on  October  31  by  Robert  Lelsy  of 
that  place.  This  will  *be  one  of  the  top 
boar  offerings  to  be  made  in  Nebraska 
this  year.  With  very  few  exceptions  it 
is  one  of  the  most  uniform  lots  of  boars 
we  have  seen  sold  in  a  long,  long  time. 
Mr.  Leisy  in  this  offering  again,  by  the 
stuff  he  is  putting  up,  asserts  his  right 
to  be  classefi  as  one  of  the  genuinely  con- 
structive breeders  of  the  west.  His  offer- 
ings for  the  last  several  years  would 
take  rank  with  almost  any  in  the  coun- 
try for  size,  bone,  stretch,  quality  and 
smoothness.  His  offering  at  this  time 
consists  of  four  boars  by  Golden  Model 
51st,  four  by  Chief  Model,  two  by  Wal- 
lace's Sensation,  one  by  Van  Patton's 
Chief,  eight  by  Colonel  2d,  the  boar  that 
sired  the  second  prize  male  pig  and  the 
fourth  prize  sow  pig  at  the  Nebraska 
State  fair  this  year,  and  was  also  a 
strong  winner  himself  at  he  different 
fairs  this  fall.  There  is  also  one  boar  by 
Model  Colonel,  second  prize  boar  at  Lin- 
coln last  year;  four  by  Colonel  Chief,  one 
by  Model  Goods  2d,  two  by  Valley  King, 
one  by  Select  2d,  three  by  Crimson  Won- 
der 10th  and  two  by  Goldenrod  Hero. 
These  boars  are  out  of  dams  sired  by 
such  boars  as  Uneeda  Crimson  Wonder, 
Model  Boy,  Crimson  Wonder  Sensation, 
Golden  Model  15th,  Invincible  Chief, 
Prince  Miincie  Colonel,  Queen's  Wonder, 
Crimson  Wonder  Select,  Belle's  Echo  and 
Valley  King.  If  you  want  a  herd  boar, 
here  is  a  mighty  good  place  to  go.  We 
will  guarantee  that  the  offering  will 
speak  for  itself  on  sale  day.  The  cata- 
logues are  now  ready  and  may  be  had 
by  writing  Mr.  Leisy.  G.  E.  Hall  will 
represent  this  paper  and  will  be  glad  to 
take  care  of  any  bids  for  parties  who 
cannot  attend.  Kindly  mention  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

Wille's  Immune  Polands 

With  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen 
tury  Farmer  we  are  starting  an  adver- 
tisement for  Fred  Wille,  the  well  known 
breeder  of  Poland-China  hogs  at  Colum- 
bus, Neb.  Mr.  Wille's  herd  is  well  known 
for  the  class  of  big,  smooth,  heavy  boned 
Poland-Chinas  of  quality  that  have  come 
from  it  and  gone  into  other  herds.  He 
has  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  boars  to  offer 
for  sale  at  this  time  that  certainly  ought 
to  attract  the  attention  of  anyone  want- 
ing something  in  this  line.    These  boars 
are  not  overloaded  with  fat,  but  are  in 
just  good   breeding   condition.    He  has 
five  good  litters  sired  by  Long  Wonder 
2d.    In  this  connection  we  want  to  say 
that  we  consider  Long  Wonder  2d  to  be 
one  of  the  best  young  boars  in  service 
in  Nebraska  today.    He  is  18  months  old 
now   and    weighs   1,700   pounds,    with  a 
length,  heart  girth  and  flank  measure- 
ment of  thirty  inches.    This  boar  is  a 
comer,   and   anything  sired   by  him  is 
going  to  be  a  mighty  valuable  asset  in 
the  future.    Mr.  Wllle  also  has  a  number 
of  litters  by  Wayside  Jumbo  and  Way- 
side Jumbo  2d.    Among  those  sired  by 
Wayside  Jumbo  Is  one  litter  of  twelve 
pigs,    ten   boars   raised.     They   are  full 
brothers  in  blood  to  Wayside  Jumbo  2d 
and  will  make  just  such  boars.  They 
are  long,  wide-backed  fellows  with  heavy 
hone.    They  are  out  of  the  dam,  Wilkes 
1st,  she  by  Exception  Look,  he  by  old 
First  Look.     Besides  the  spring  boars, 
Mr.  Wllle  also  has  four  big.  smooth  fall 
boars  left  sired  by  Wayside  Jumbo  2d, 
and  he  is  pricing  them  worth  the  money. 
Remember  these  boars  are  all  Immune. 
Write  Mr.  Wllle  for  further  information, 
mentioning     the     Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading  character  by  Col  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  31st,  Modtel  Gano.  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.      G-US  KRUEGEK,  Beemer,  Neb. 


BOARS!      BOARS!  BOARS! 

Several  fall  boars  and  a  few  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  bv  BELLE'S 
CRIMSON  WONDER,  COL.  CHIEF,  GOLDEN  MODEL  4th  and  BELLE'S  BIG 
WONDER,  out  of  Crimson  Wonder  bred  dams.  I  am  offering  these  boars  at 
bedrock  prices  for  quick  sale,   A.  B.  BABNES,  Petersburg-,  Neb. 


IMMUNED   DUROC  BOARS. 

-  I  am  offering  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars  for  sale, 
largely  of  Crimson  Wonder  and  Golden  Modlel  breeding.  They  are  the  best  lot  I 
have  ever  offered  and  are  being  priced  worth   the  money. 

  E.  R.  DANIELSON.  Osceola.  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 


I  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar.  I  have  one  of  the  strongest  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  in  the 
west.    They  are  big,  growthy,  fellows,  ready  for  service.    Priced  right 

A.'W.  LAMB.  Albion,  Neb. 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 

Are  you  on  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
want.  I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Proud!  Wonder  Jr.  and  other  top  boars 
Of  the  breed.  L.  J.  KTJZEL,  CLAEKSON.  NEB. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Prices  right.    See  me  at  Nebraska  State  Fair.    C.  E.  PETERSON,  Genoa,  Neb. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

5  5  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.  Prices  reasonable. 
F.  E.   MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 

BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  offering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row by  H.  K.'s  Wonder,  Muncie  Col,  Col  2d, 
Golden  Model  31st.  Sweet  .  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.    Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHT.MOOS.  Pilger,  Neb. 

DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

"•0  =ow«  for  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.    Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.     Priced  to  sell.     Red  Polls  of  all 
ages.     Everything  guaranteed. 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


CEDAB'S  DTJBOCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  by  .Cedar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good    Write  me  your  wants. 

■p.  P.  CEDAR.  GENOA.  NEB. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROC  BOARS. 

I  have  the  best  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale  that 
1  have  ever  produced.-  Sired  by  A.  A.'s  Model  and 
Beauty's  Wonder.  A  combination  of  the 
Wonder  and  Golden  Model   blood   lines  corres- 
pondence solicited.  A.  A.  Hekerdle,  Stanton,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


35  TOP  BOARS 

35  extra  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Sensation  Wonder  2nd,  Golden  Model  4th,  Golden 
Model  31st.  Prince  Munice.  Col.  and  others.  They 
have  ail  been  given  the  double  treatment.  Prices 
reasonable.     ED.  M.   KERN.  Stanton,  Neb. 


MR.  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  Can  supply  you  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They  are 
the  big,  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  and 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FORBES,  Plainview,  Neb. 


HENSLEY'S  DUROCS 

30  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  by  Golden  Model 
36,  Golden  Model  4th,  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  Col. 
Chief  and  others.  The  big,  heavy  boned  kind.  Write 
me  your  wants.     J.  E.  HENSL.Y,  Central  City,  Neb. 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  Chief  and  out  of 
sows  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  guarantee  to 
please  you.  D.  W.  KANE,  Wisner,  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOABS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale.  If 
vou  are  looking-  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  Thev  are  out  of  prize-winning  sires 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOCS 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  choice  lot  of  Poland-China  spring  males  for 
sale.  Sired  by  Blue  Valley  Oak.  They  are  the  big 
kind,  with  quality.     Everything  immune 


reasonable 


Prices 

JOHN  NAIMAN.  Alexandria,  Neb. 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

:  We  ^e^^.^of^.^™^  f^saU, ^re^by 
K^wn  riBhtf-  They  are  bis  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bone.  For  particulars 
write  O?  J?  McCITI.I.OtTQH,  CLABKS,  NEB. 


f,     U  .     MAW  W  .M  — w  —   1      -  —  ,  , 

Immune  Poland-China  Boars 

^inlendid  lot  of  big,  smooth  spring  boars,  sired  by  BLUE  VALLEY,  COLUM- 
P.T7S  WONDER  and  BLUE  VALLEY  ORANGE.  If  you  want  herd  headers  with 
size faad ?  quality,  we  have  then,.  __THOS.  r.  WALKER  ft  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Registered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  the  best 
d^r/herd in  the  west.  Write  for  full  description 
Pedigrees  and  prices,  andy ^J^^ 

RED  POLLED  "CATTLE 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

In  Holland  the  average  yield  of  milk  per 
cow  is  10.000  pounds;  in  this  country  it  i3 
under  4,000  pounds'.  That's  why  dairying  is 
more  profitable  there  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  despite  the  high  cost  of  land  and 
feed  and  the  fact  that  prices  received  for  dairy 
products  are  no  greater  than  in  America. 

The  Hollanders  depend  upon  the  Holstein- 
Frlesian  cow.  Boes  the  experience  of  this 
nation  of  dairymen  mean  anything  to  you? 
Get  more  reasons  why  you  should  use  pure- 
bred registered  Holsteins. 

Send  for  FBEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-rrieslan  Asso.,  V.  L.  Htough- 

ton.  Secy..  Box  179.  Battleboro.  Vt. 


SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


Hauy  lor  mw  uiiiritwi,  at  six  muoiDB  oicii     I  want  CO 

►lace  one  hog  in  each  community  to  aaTertlee  my 
nerd.  Write  for  my  plan,"Howto  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD7I  Portland,  Mleh. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOCS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale:  sired  by  13e 
Kalb's  King  100,  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
are  very  growthy.  and  all  priced  to  sell.  Also 
have  Aryshire  bull  calf  for  sale. 

WILLIAM   PAMP,    Benson,  Neb. 


FISHER'S  HAMPSHIRES 

25  fall  boars  and  25  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired 
by  Wlnside  Star.  Fisher's  King  5th,  Tatro's  Mes- 
senger and   Paulsen's  Choice.    Prices  reasonable. 

ROY  FISHER.   Winslde,  Neb. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

•  My  barns  are  crowded  and  I  must  sell  20  choice  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers 
to  make  room. 

A  few  good  sons  of  King  Segis  Lyons  are  still  left. 

BB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  BEE  BX.D0.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


I 


LEMMERMAN'S  DUROC  SALE  I 

Creston,  NebT,  Oct.  27, '14 
40  Head-  "  34  Spring  Boars    40  Head 

Twenty  head  of  these  hoars  are  sired  hv  CRIMSON 
CRITIC,  a*  son  of  the  champion,  CRITIC  B.  Others  are 
by  GOLDP^N  MODEL  3ist,  COLONEL  CHIEF,  KING 
THE  COLONEL  and  others. 

The  fall  boars  are  all  hv  CRESTON  MODEL  by 
BLUE  RIBBON  MODEL.  These  hoars  are  strong  honed, 
strong-  hacked  individuals  and  have  heen  grown  with  the 
idea  of  their  future  usefulness  as  breeders.  They  are  bred 
in  the  purple.  And  along  with  all  this,  they  are  IMMUNE. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

Auct.— Col.  Ray  Page.     F.  A.  LEMMERMAN, 
Fieldman— G.  E.  Hall.  Creston,  Neb. 


GREAT  SHORTHORN  OFFERING  ( 

20  Bulls,  20  Cows  With  Calf  | 

70  Head--at  Foot> Ba,ance  Heifers  or—70  Head  I 

_________     Cows  Well  Along  in  Calf...   


St.  Edwards,  Neb.,  October,  29,  1914 

This  sale  represents  the  natural  increase  from  our 
'herd  of  200  head.  They  are  the  working  kind  and  will 
go  out  and  make  good.  There  are  a  number  of  SCOTCH 
BULLS  of  HERD  HEADING  character  and  also,  a  lot  of 
big,  strong  RANGE  BULLS.  20  cows  have  calves  at  foot 
and  the  balance  of  breeding  age  are  safe  in  calf,  mostly 
to  our  great  herd  bull,  VILLAGE  PRIDE.  We  have 
never  sold  a  more  highly  useful  offering. 


Auct. — Col.  Fred  Reppert. 
Fieldman— G.  E.  Hall. 


RAPP  BROS, 
St.  Edwards,  Neb. 


Duroc  Herd  Boars  I 

35  Head  of  IMMUNE  Duroc-Jersey 
Boars  of  March  Farrow  to  Be  Sold  at 

Wisner,  Neb.,  Oct.  31,1914 

This  will  be  strictly  a  herd  boar  sale,  and  one  of  the 
biggest,  smoothest,  growthiest,  most  uniform  lots  of 
boars  ever  offered  from  this  herd.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  strictly  herd  heading  character.  They  are  sired 
by  CHIEF'S  MODEL,  MODEL  GOODS,"  GOLDEN 
MODEL  31st,  VALLEY  KING,  AYONDER  COLONEL. 
PROUD  COLONEL  Jr.,  CRIMSON  WONDER  10th, 
WALLACE'S  SENSATION,  COLONEL  CHIEF,  COL- 

ONTEL  2d  and  others.  Their  breeding  is  right,  and  they  are  the 
big,  smooth,  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind.  Besides  they  are 
IMMUNE.    Catalogues  are  ready  for  distribution. 


Auct.— Col.  N.  G.  Kraschel. 
Fieldman— G.  E.  Hall. 


ROBERT  LEISY, 

Wisner,  Neb. 


AYRSHIRES 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  HEBE  OF  THOROUGHBEED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 
IN  THE  WEST,  headed  by  the  great  Ayrshire  bull.  Garland's  Success.''  Choice 
vnun"  bulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  our  model  dairy  farm  when  you  are  in  Omaha.  LOVELAlfD 
FARMS  COMPANY.     Office  324  Omaha  National  Bank  Building-.   Omaha,  Neb. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


At  ordinary  prices,  farm-raised  registered  Percheror  studs-1. 
3  and  4  years  old.  Kind  disposition  because  well  eared  for.  TOJ 
tou"d  admire  their  big  bone  ttrtst.  then  the.r  immense  weight,  b.- 
OBUBe  they  are  developing  big  like  their  imported  sires  and  dam 
And  vou  will  receive  true  old-fashioned  hospitality  on  your  visit  at 
Fred  'Chandler's  Percheron  Farm  Just  ^"IJl^lL1  rOWA 
FRED    CHANDLER,    Route    7.    CHARITON,  IOWA. 


(19) 


Qxir  1 60  land  payer 

bi^  interest  on  $  200  ? 


OATS  AND  PEAS  ON  LAND  NEWLY  SEEDED  TO  ALFA1FA. 
THIS  ALFALFA  WILL  PAY  BIG  INTEREST  ON  $200  PER  ACRE. 

The  abo.ve  is  a  picture  taken  on  land  sold  by  us  to 
Wm.  Taylor  of  Ilowells,  Neb.  It  was  raw  land  in 
1912.  Mr.  Taylor  expected  to  improve  this  land 
himself  when  the  purchase  was  made,  but  unexpect- 
edly he  was  prevented  from  doing  sot  and  hired  the 
land  brushed  and  plowed,  which  cost  $4.50  per  acre, 
after  which  lie  leased  the  farm  on  shares  and  seeded 
it  to  alfalfa.  Mr.  Taylor  visited  the  farm  this  fall 
and  this  picture  was  taken  at  that  time.  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor is  the  third  man  from  the  left.)  We  always  feel 
at  liberty  to  refer  to  any  one  who  has  bought  land 
of  us  as  to  the  merits  of  our  proposition.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor owns  a  large  farm,  near  Howells,  Neb.,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  substantial  and  reliable  citizens  of 
that  community. 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Taylor  show  what 
can  be  done  by  any  one  if  they  do  not  live  on  the. 
land.  It  also  proves  how  easily  the  raw  land  can 
be  made  into  a  highly  productive  farm  before  the 
purchaser  moves  on  to  it  for  a  home. 

REMEMBER,  the  San  Luis  Valley  produces  the 
largest  crops  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Potatoes, 
and  all  root  crops  of  any  land  in  the  United  States; 
also  alfalfa  from  4  to  6  tons  per  acre.  HOGS  are 
raised  for  half  what  they  cost  in  the  middle  west  and 
are  free  from  sickness.  CATTLE  are  also  raised 
cheap  and  need  no  shelter  in  the  winter  season. 

Buy  a  farm  of  us  and  von  will  be  near  a  GOOD 
TOWN:  among  GOOD  NEIGHBORS,  in  a  HEAL- 
THY CLIMATE,  and  drink  pure  ARTESIAN  WA- 
TER, and  vou  will  MAKE  MONEY.  We  even 
GUARANTEE  that  you  will  MAKE  MONEY. 


GUARANTEE 

Any  purchaser  of  our  land 
who  will  put  it  in  cultivation, 
and  should  for  any  reason  be- 
come dissatisfied  within  three 
years,  we  will  guarantee  that 
he  can  sell  the  land  for  at  least 
$15.00  per  acre  more  than  the 
purchase  price. 


PRICE  from  $50  to  $60  per  acre,  including  suffi- 
cient water  for  irrigation,  water  paid  for  in  full.  A 
small  payment  down,  balance  on  long  time. 

Excursion  rates  the  first  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

Write  at  once  for  any  further  particulars. 

San  Luis  Valley  Irrigated  Land  Co. 


712  Omaha  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 


Omaha,  Neb. 


Ship  Your  Cream  to  the 

Blue  Valley  Creamery  Co. 


And  Cut  Out  the 'Useless 
and  Expensive  Middleman 

The  farmer  who  sells  his  cream  to  a 

midleman  pockets  a  loss  that  is  wholly  unnecessary.  You 
farmers  who  raise  cows  and  produce  cream  and  who  operate  dairy  farms, 

are  entitled  to  a  steady  and  reliable  market  which  pays  you  every  penny  of  profit 
possible  for  the  work  you  and  your  cows  do. 

The  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Company 

pays  the  highest  prices  for  butter  fat  twelve  months  in  the 

year.    It  can  afford  to  do  so  because  it  makes  the  best  butter  in  the  world, 

sells  it  to  the  highest  class  and  most  discriminating  trade  In  America  and  gets 

the  highest  prices  for  it. 

The  original  value  of  a  can  of  cream 

suffers  no  shrinkage  when  shipped  to  the  Blue  Valley  Cream- 
ery Company.  There  are  no  commissions  to  be  deducted.  There  are  abso- 
lutely no  risks  to  run.     You  have  a  firm  of  world-wide  fame  to  deal  with  and 

your  (transactions  are  always  direct  and  safe. 

The  Middleman  is  a  perishable  insti- 
tution.  Ho  lives  off  your  lahor.   He  is  irresponsible  because 

he  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  your  product  and  you  keep  him  alive  by 
sacrificing  a  certain  fixed  portion  of  your  profits  on  every  can  of  cream  you 
produce  He  sits  around  waiting  for  you  to  do  your  work,  then  he  buys  your 
cream  at  a  reduced,  price  and  makes  the  difference  when  he  sells  it  to  some  one 
else.  This  difference  belongs  to  yon  and  you  let  go  of  it  for  no  sane  reason  under 
the  sun. 

If  your  business  is  worth  following 

at  all,  it  is  worth  following  right.  You  ought  to  follow  it  in  a 

business  way.  You — and  you  alone — are  entitled  to  all  the  profit  there  is 
in  it.  And  you  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  it  isn't  good  business  to  sell  cream  at 
a  loss  to  a  non-producing  Middleman  when  it  is  easier  and  safer  to  sell  to  a  high- 
gi.nle  and  reliable  market  like  the  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Company  which  is  able 

and  willing  to  pay  you  every  penny  of  profit  you  are  entitled!  to. 

The  irresponsible  Middleman  can't 

pay  you  the  prices  that  we  do.    He's  got  to  have  something 

for  himself.    And  it's  got  to  come  out  of  your  profit.    You  go  to  a  lot  of 

trouble  to  serve  him  and  he  doesn't  do  one  earthly  thing  to  earn  his  money.  He 
simply  lives  off  of  you  and  your  cows.  Don't  you  think  you  pay  a  mighty  high 
price  for  a  luxury  like  the  idle  Middleman? 

Ship  a  can  of  cream  to  the  Blue  Valley 

Creamery  Company  today  and  try  it  out  as  a  market. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  money  you  save  and  the  extra  profit  you 

:  has  the 
by  such 
jg  in  the 
ship  it  on  any 

Remember  this,  farmers  and  dairymen — the  smart 

business  man  always  seeks  the  most  reliable  and  profitable  market.  You 
farmers  are  business  men  antf  you  ought  to  follow  the  teachings  of  good  business. 
Quit  fooling  with  the  Middleman  and  ship  your  cream  to  us.  Begin  today  and 
start  at  once  reckoning  your  increased  profits. 

Blue  Valley  creameries 

are  located  in  wholesale  market  cen- 
ters where  there  are  a  number  of  rail- 
roads, thus  enabling  each  creamery,  to 
get  a  large  volume  of  cream  within  a 
reasonable  shipping  distance  and.  serve 
a  large  number    of    cream  producers. 
Creameries  are  located  at  Chicago.  111.; 
St.   Joseph,     Mo.;     Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Sioux  City.  Ia.:  Detroit.  Mich.;  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  Hastings.  Neb.:  Parsons. 
Kan.;  Springfield,  111.:  Clinton.  111.:  Ce- 
dar Rapids,   Ia.    Ours    is    a  business 
creamery  system  built  up  to  meet  hand 
separator    conditions,    thereW  paying 
highest  prices  for  cream. 
__________        Yours  truly, 

BLUE  VALLEY  CREAMERY  CO, 


How  to  Ship  Your  Cream  to  a 
Blue  Valley  Creamery 
OUR  GUARANTEE 

You  take  no  risk  in  shipping  your  can  of. 
cream  to  a  Blue  Valley  Creamery.  You  are 
sure  of  the  money  for  your  cream  ana  our 
binding  guarantee  insures  the  return  of  your 
empty  can.  No  farmer  has  ever  failed  to  get 
his  pay  for  his  can  of  cream  during  all  the 
years  wo  have  been  in  business.  We  are 
proud,  and  we  think  justly  so,  of  this  record 
and  it  Is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  farmer 
who  Is  looking  for  a  high  price  cream  market 
and  one  that  is  at  the  same  time  reliable. 

We  have  thousands  of  letters  on  file  In  our 
offices  from  shippers.  We'll  send  you  copies 
on  application.  Each  is  a  glowing  recommen- 
dation of  tho  Blue  Valley  System. 

Cream  Is  always  shipped  by  baggage  or  ex- 
press and  low  shipping  rates  have  been  fixed 
for  5,  8  and  10  gallon  cans.  The  shipping 
charge  includes  the  return  of  your  empty  can. 
Ask  your  local  express  or  railroad  agent  about 
rates  to  our  nearest  creamery.  If  he  can't  give 
you  tho  rates  Just  drop  us  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  see  that,  he  Is  informed.  Our  wagonsi 
meet  all  trains.  Ship  on  any  train  that  car- 
ries express  or  baggage. 

Write  for  printed  shipping  tags  or  use  an, 
ordinary  shipping  tag  and  address  It  to  the 
nearest  Blue  Valley  Creamery.  Be  sure  your 
name  and  address  Is  on  the  tag  and  turn  the 
can  over  to  the  transportation  company.  We 
will  do  tho  rest. 

Wrlto  today,  for  our  handsomely  Illustrated 
and  Interesting  short  story,  entitled,  "Tho 
Table  of  the  Cow."  It  Is  ftco  for  the  asking. 
Ship  a  can  of  cream  to  us  today  and 
try  the  Blue  Valley  System.  Address 
our  nearest  creamery. 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  October  31,  1914 


Number  725 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


OU  can  clear  an  acre  or  more 
of  stumps  a  day    No  stump9 
can    resist    the  Hercules. 
Doubles    land   value— enables 
ou  to  make  SI200.00  on  40 acres 
the  first  year  after  stumps  are 
and  £750.00  in  crops 
year  after.  Get  the 
f.   Why  not 

Write  Us  New 
Book  tells  all  the 
acts — shows  many 
photos  and  letters 
from  owners — tells  all 
about  the  many  Her- 
cules features.  We;ii 
also  quote  you  a  special  money-saving  price 
proposition  that  will  interest  you.  Address 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.  155       St..  Centerville,  Iowa 


Own  an  Auto  Without 
One  Cent  of  Cost 

Easy  Plan  —  No  Money 

Your  name  and  address  will  bring 
you  full  information  about  the  most 
wonderful  offer  you  have  ever  re- 
ceived. You  can  actually  become  the 
owner  of  a  fine  1915  model  touring 
car  •without  having  to  spend  one  cent 
for  it.  We  send  it  FREE  of  all 
cost  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

The  only  thing  we  ask  of  you  is 
a  few  hours  of  your  spare  time  in- 
troducing our  proposition  in  your 
territory.  Wouldn't  you  feel  more 
than  repaid  to  receive  an  auto  in 
such  an  easy  manner?  Just  think! 
It  is  now  possible  for  you  to  have 
a  car  of  your  own.  No  need  to 
worry  about  not  being  able  to  afford 
it.  We  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
earn  it.  No  money  needed.  Send  for 
full  information.  It  is  worth  your 
investigation.  A  postal  will  do. 
Send    it    today.  Address, 

W.  W.  RHOADS,  Manager 

Dept.  T.  C,  334  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Long  Life  Fence 


Square  Deal  Fence  is  made  from  wire  we 
draw  in  our  own  mills,  galvanized  heavily  to 
prevent  rust,  built  for  long  life  from  start  to  fin- 
ish.  Stay  wires  one-piece,  tied  to  strand  wirea  | 

DO  low — 


with  the  lock  yon  see 


T  YOUR  IDEA9 

$9.00*  offered  for  certain  inven- 
tions. Hook  "flow  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
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Where  It  Works 
A  teacher  asked  a  little  girl: 
"What  is  the  office  of  the  gastric 

juice?" 

"The  stomach,"  she  said. 

Heln  Needed 

A  little  girl  went  out  on  her  back 
porch  one  morning  and  found  that  a 
chunk  of  ice  left  by  the  iceman  was 
nearly  all  melted. 

"The  ice  is  about  all  drowned," 
she  told  her  mother. 

Carefully  Counted 

Father  and  the  three  children  were 
to  give  mother  a  birthday  gift  in 
combination.  The  youngest  child 
was  selected  to  make  the  presenta- 
tion address.  She  prepared  for  it 
carefully,  and  thus  delivered  it  in  due 
season: 

"Dear  mamma,  this  rift  ''s  pre- 
sented to  you  by  your  three  children 
and  your  one  husband." 

Voice  of  Experience 
The  Sunday  school  teacher  was 
talking  to  her  pupils  on  patience. 
She  explained  her  topic  carefully  and, 
as  an  aid  to  understanding,  she  gave 
each  pupil  a  card  bearing  the  picture 
of  a  boy  fishing. 

"Even  pleasure,"    she    said,  "re- 
quires the  exercise  of  patience.  See 
the  boy  fishing;  he  must  sit  and  wait 
and  wait.    He  must  be  patient." 
Having  treated  the  subject  very 


fully,  she  began  with  the  simplest, 

most  practical  question: 

"And  now  can  any  little  boy  tell 
me  what  we  need  most  when  we  go 
fishing?" 

The  answer  was  quickly  shouted 
with  one  voice: 

"Bait." 

Dangerous 
•'You'd  better  not  eat  any  of  that 
red  pepper,  Ar.nt  Mary,"  said  small 
Alice.     "Grandmother  says  red  pep- 
per kills  ants." 

His  Noble  Ambition 

"And  what,  my  dear  boy,"  asked 
the  minister,  "do  you  intend  to  be 
when  you  grow  up?" 

"A  farmer,  sir." 

"Very  good,  indeed — to  supply  the 
natural  food — most  good." 

"And  you?"  turning  to  the  second. 

"Please,  sir,  a  schoolmaster." 

"Even  better.  Filling  the  mind  of 
the  rising  generation  with  mental 
food — yes,  even  better." 

"And  you?"  turnng  to  the  third. 

"A  preacher,  sir." 

"The  best  of  all,  my  dear  little 
boy;  for  filling  the  soul  with  spirit- 
ual food  is  far  worthier  than  either 
filling  the  mind  or  body.  And  why 
do  you  wish  to  become  a  minister?" 

"  'Cos  we  always  have  duck  for 
dinner  when  the  parson  comes,"  re- 
plied the  boy. 


Bright  and  Breezy 


Selected  Material 

"Why  should  we  not  expect  a 
teacher  to  make  good  100  per  cent  of 
the  products  she  turns  out  as  much 
as  a  glove  manufacturer?"  asked  a 
superintendent. 

"Because,"  replied  a  teacher,  "he 
can  select  his  kids." 

Probably  True 

Two  Pullman  porters,  representing 
different  railroads,  met  off  duty  and 
progressed  from  friendly  gossip  to 
heated  argument.  Their  quarrel 
centered  about  which  one  worked  for 
the  better  road.  At  last  the  tall, 
thin  porter  settled  the  dispute  with 
these  classic  words: 

"Go  on,  niggah;  we  kills  mo'  peo- 
ple den  you  fellahs  tote." 

She  Sure  Was 

The  two  oldest  inhabitants  were 
very  ignorant,  neither  of  them  being 
able  even  to  tell  the  time  of  day.  A 
friend  of  Uncle  Ben's  gave  him  a 
watch,  of  which  he  was  very  proud. 
One  day,  before  the  crowd  at  the  cor- 
ner store,  old  Pete,  being  slightly 
jealous  of  such  wealth  and  wishing 
to  embarrass  his  rival,  said: 

"Say,  Ben,  what  time  have  you 
got?" 

The  other  old  fellow  drew  out  his 
watch  and  turned  its  face  toward  his 
inquisitor. 

'•There  she  be!"  he  exclaimed. 

Pete  was  almost  at  a  loss,  but  he 
made  a  magnificent  effort  and  re- 
torted: 

"Blame  if  she  ain't!" 


Sli<>  \Y;is  Wise 
A  student  took   a  lovely 


younK 


woman  to  the  theater  the  other  night. 
He  busted  himself  buying  the  tickets 
and  he  didn't  enjoy  the  show  much, 
because  he  kept  thinking  that  maybe 
she  would  expect  him  to  take  her 
into  the  drug  store  and  buy  her 
something  before  they  took  the  car 
for  home.  So  soon  as  the  perfor- 
mance was  over  he  said: 

"Have  you  been  reading  all  these 
dreadful  exposures  of  drug  store  bev- 
erages in  the  Home  Muckraker?  It's 
awfully  interesting.  Dr.  Wiley  tells 
of  how  a  young  woman  went  to  a 
soda  fountain,  drank  a  popular  drink 
and  dropped  dead." 

"How  tragic!"  murmured  the  girl, 
with  shining  eyes.  "Let's  you  and  I 
go  in  and  take  a  drink  and  die  to- 
gether!   Won't  that  be  romantic?" 

Poor  Teacher 

A  county  superintendent  in  the 
state  of  Washington  set  her  heart 
upon  having  a  decent  place  for  every 
rural  teacher  to  board  or  live.  The 
director  would  do  nothing  about  it. 
The  place  where  the  teacher  boarded 
was  "good  enough  for  her."  The 
teacher  was  a  worthy  and  attractive 
lady. 

"Take  her  to  your  home." 

"What!  Do  you  think  we  want 
a  stranger  sitting  round  the  fire 
with  us  every  evening?" 

"You  can  give  her  a  warm  room 
and  I  will  guarantee  that  she  will 
stay  in  her  room  and  not  bother  you 
at  all." 

"Too  good  to  sit  with  us.  is  she? 
I'll  never  have  a  woman  teach  in 
this  district  who  is  to  stuck  up  to 
sit  with  my  family." — Journal  of 
Education. 
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Nebraska  Voters  Must  Decide  Big  Question 

By  George  Goupland  and  F.  L.  Haller,  Regents  of  University  of  Nebraska 


OTERS  of  Nebraska  in  a  few  days 
will  be  called  upon  to  decide  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  State 
university  is  to   be  permanently 
developed  upon  the  city  campus  in 
Lincoln    by    the    acquirement  of 
more  land    adjacent    thereto,  or 
whether  the  whole  institution  shall  be  consoli- 
dated with  the  Agricultural   college  upon  the 
state  farm. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  which  provides  the 
money  in  the  event  of  consolidation,  all  of  the 
tax  which  has  been  voted  by  the  legislature  will 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  unified 
university  upon  the  state  farm. 

Should  the  voters,  however,  decide  to  sepa- 
rate the  Agricultural  college  and  develop  it  as  a 
separate  institution  upon  the  state  farm,  then 
one-third  of  the  tax  is  to  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose and  two-thirds  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  more  property  contiguous  to  the  city 
campus  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
thereon.  It  is  estimated  that  the  tax  voted  will 
yield  $2,500,000. 

Element  of  Personal  Gain 

During  the  last  few  months  there  has  been 
a  very  determined  effort  made  by  a  committee 
having  its  headquarters  in  Lincoln  and  largely 
financed  by  Lincoln  business  interests  to  make 
the  taxpayers  of  the  state  believe  that  it  would 
be  wasteful  of  the  public  money  to  consolidate 
the  university  with  the  agricultural  college  at 
the  state  farm.  Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent  for  that  purpose,  mostly  subscribed 
by  those  who  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
their  private  interests  for  the  state  to  consoli- 
date the  university  at  the  state  farm.  State- 
ments which  misrepresent  the  facts  have  been 
printed  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  state 
and  the  boast  made  that  university  removal  is 
defeated. 

We  are  very  certain  that  the  average  voter 
in  the  state  is  anxious  to  do  the  wise  thing  when 
he  comes  to  vote  upon  this  question  and  that  the 
element  of  personal  gain  or  advantage  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  take  prior  right  over  the  public 
good. 

Private  Interests  at  Work 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  i£  it  had  not  been 
for  the  selfish  interference  of  certain  Lincoln  in- 
terests the  two  last  legislatures  would  have 
voted  to  consolidate  the  university  at  the  state 
farm.  Insidiously  and  continuously  these  inter- 
ests have  labored,  and  are  laboring,  to  defeat 
what  they  consider  to  be  detrimental  to  their 
private  interests.  If  the  history  of  the  inner 
workings  of  this  opposition  to  consolidation 
were  written  and  made  public  it  would  be  a 
startling  revelation  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  deem  it  our  solemn 
duty  to  make  this  last  appeal  to  the  voters.  We 
have  no  personal  interests  to  subserve.  When 
we  took  our  oath  of  office  as  regents  we  prom- 
ised to  give  the  state  our  best  service  and  to  do 
the  state's  business  with  the  same  prudence  we 
would  do  our  own.  Personally,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  it  would  be  absolutely  wasteful 


of  the  public  funds  to  develop  the  university 
apart  from  the  agricultural  college  and  to  pur- 
chase high-priced  property  adjacent  to  the  city 
campus.  Six  blocks,  comprising  about  fourteen 
acres,  which  it  is  contemplated  purchasing,  hav- 
ing a  value  of  about  a  half  million  dollars, 
nearly  as  much  as  the  value  of  all  the  good 
buildings  upon  the  city  campus,  which  would  go 
into  a  permanent  scheme. 

At  the  behest  of  the  Linwln  interests  there 
was  rushed  through  the  last  legislature  a  pro- 
vision to  enable  the  city  council  to  vote  money 
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for  park  purposes,  the  understanding  being  that 
the  money  was  to  be  used  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  these  six  blocks  of  land,  together  with 
the  houses  thereon,  and  a  new  charter  for  the 
city  containing  the  same  provision  was  formu- 
lated. This  charter,  however,  was  voted  down 
by  the  people  of  Lincoln  and  the  validity  of  the 
levy  made  by  the  city  council  is  now  being  tested 
in  the  courts,  and  there  is  a  very  grave  question 
as  to  its  legality. 

There  has  also  been  a  purported  bond  given 
and  signed  by  a  great  many  of  the  property  own- 
ers and  business  people  in  the  downtown  dis- 
trict of  Lincoln  guaranteeing  the  purchase  of 
these  six  blocks  tor  ?300,000.  This  bond  as  it 
now  stands  is  not  legally  enforcible. 

However,  the  people  of  the  state  have  a  right 
to  ask  this  question,  Is  it  the  result  of  %n  altru- 
istic spirit  that  this  money  is  offered,  or  do  the 
business  interests  expect  it  to  be  a  good  invest- 
ment for  them  personally? 

History  of  Consolidation 

What  is  the  history  of  this  movement  for 
consolidation?  Governor  Shallenberger,  the 
outgoing  governor,  strongly  recommended  con- 
solidation at  the  state  farm  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature  of  1911.  and  Governor  Aldrich, 
his  successor,  also  favored  it.  That  legislature 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate  the 
matter,  four  members  from  the  senate  and  seven 
from  the  house.  Senator  Ollis  was  its  chair- 
man. After  two  months'  of  deliberation  the 
committee  unanimously  recommended  consoli- 
dation at  the  state  farm  and  brought  in  a  bill 
for  that  purpose.  The  senate  adopted  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  and  the  house  in  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  did  likewise. 

This  was  on  Friday,  but  between  that  time 
and  the  meeting  of  the  house  on  the  following 
Monday  the  Lincoln  interests  got  busy  and  the 
measure  was  defeated  on  third  reading,  and  so 
passed  over  to  the  legislature  of  1913. 

As  is  well  known,  at  this  session  the  senate 
stood  firmly  for  removal,  and  at  the  early  part 
of  the  session  the  house  would  doubtless  have 
passed  it,  but  there  had  been  a  delegation  from 
Lancaster  county  selected  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  movement  and  they  succeeded,  and 
as  a  compromise  the  question  was  submitted  to 
a  referendum  vote  of  the  people.  The  tax,  how- 
ever, being  voted  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  of 
1913  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  vis- 
ited a  number  of  state  universities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  themselves  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
consolidation.  The  result  was  that  the  board 
unanimously  signed  a  report  recommending  to 
the  legislature  consolidation  at  the  state  farm 
and  specifically  asking  for  $2,500,000  to  do  it. 
which  money  has  been  voted. 

This  report  was  also  endorsed  by  the  chan- 
cellor, Dr.  Avery,  and  Dr.  Bessey,  head  dean,  as 
being  "educationally  wise  and  conomically 
prudent." 

The  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  at  its  last 

(COXTINTED  ON  PAGE  TWELVE.) 
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Shorthorns  as  Factors  in  Beef  Production 

First  Pure-Bred  Beef  Cattle  Introduced  Into  America  and  Still  Leading  in  Numbers 


WOULD  seem  that  there  is  no 
need  of  apology  in  saying  some- 
thing commendatory  of  the  Short- 
horn breed  of  cattle,  so  very  old 
has  the  breed  become  in  the  cattle 
history  of  this  country.  For 
more  than  a  century  the  Short- 
horns have  been  persistently  urging  their  claims 
for  recognition  as  beef  producers  and  milk  pro- 
ducers before  the  cattle-feeding  and  cattle- 
grazing  interests  of  the  United  States,  until  at 
the  present  time  there  is  not  a  neighborhood, 
village  or  hamlet  in  any  state  in  all  this  broad 
America  that  is  not  familiar  with  the  general 
breed  characteristics  of  the  Shorthorn,  the  com- 
mon every-day  cattle  of  the  farm,  ranch,  range 
and  home.  It  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
question  of  where  are  the  Shorthorns  in  the  cat- 
tle world,  but  where  are  they  not? 

The  origin  of  this  breed  of  cattle 
has  always  been  a  subject  of  great 
interest  with  their  ardent  admirers 
and  a  matter  of  more  or  less  specu- 
lation with  some  investigators  who 
have  attempted  to  trace  it  to  a  be- 
ginning, the  former  claiming  an  al- 
most unbroken  line  of  ancestry, 
while  the  latter  have  suggested  prob- 
able out-crosses  on  other  breeds  as  a 
basis  of  their  claims  for  excellence 
in  the  early  history  of  these  cattle. 

The  probable  beginning,  how- 
ever, of  this  breed  commences  with 
the  cattle  of  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
in  the  provinces  on  the  Baltic  and 
North  seas.  These  cattle  possessed 
many  of  the  qualities  now  claimed 
by  Shorthorns,  including  color  and 
size,  but  there  was  a  general  disposi- 
tion toward  excellence  in  milking 
qualities  rather  than  the  full, 
rounded,  symmetrical  beef  outline  of 
a  majority  of  modern  Shorthorns  as 
now  bred  for  beef  cattle  improve- 
ment and  found  throughout  the  corn 
belt  and  the  range  country  of  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States. 

Early  Importations 

As  early  as  174  0  permanent  rec- 
ords were  kept  by  the  more  careful 
breeders  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bates, 
there  were  five  Shorthrons  upon  the 
estate  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
as  early  as  the  year  1600. 

It  is  probable  that  there  were 
importations  made  into  the  United 
States  very  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war  with  England, 
as  cattle  answering  the  description 
of  Shorthorns  were  found  in  Virginia 
as  early  as  1799.  Some  of  these  cat- 
tle were  taken  across  the  line  to 
Kentucky  by  Mr.  Patton,  soon  be- 
coming quite  well  known.  Authentic 
Importations  were  made  direct  from 
England  by  Mr.  Cox  in  1816,  by 
Colonel  Lewis  Saunders  and  B.  J. 
Clay,  both  of  Kentucky,  in  1817,  and 
from  this  time  on  importations  on  a 
small  scale  were  quite  frequent.  In  183  4,  '35 
and  '36  Shorthorns  were  brought  over  in  con- 
siderable numbers  by  a  company  made  up  for 
this  purpose  among  the  breeders  in  the  Sclota 
valley,  in  Ohio. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  celebrated 
Dutchess  strain  was  made  about  1840  by  a  Mr. 
Vail  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  secured  a  bull  and  a 
heifer  direct  from  the  herd  of  Thomas  Bates. 
Among  the  earlier  noted  breeders  in  America 
may  be  mentioned  Samuel  Thome  of  New  York 
and  R.  J.  Alexander  of  Kentucky,  the  latter  a 
Scotch  nobleman  who  purchased  the  Woodburn 
estate  of  3,000  acres  and  used  his  annual  in- 
come of  $80,000  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
(4) 


model  American  herd  of  Shorthorns.  There 
can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  the  Short- 
horns, and  it  is  now  immaterial  who  made  the 
beginning,  how  he  made  it  or  what  he  made  it 
out  of:  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  has  been 
made  and  that  it  answered  the  purpose  admira- 
bly for  which  it  is  now  used,  and  that  it  has  the 
endorsement  of  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the 
people  interested  in  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
the  production  of  beef. 

Pioneer  Beef  Animals  in  America 

It  is  true  the  Shorthorns  had  the  advantage 
in  the  United  States  by  being  the  pioneer  pure- 
bred beef  animal.  They  were  introduced  into 
the  United  States  at  a  time  when  cattle  were  in 
demand  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  cattle 
stock  of  the  country. 

The  cow  that  accompanied  the  pioneer  set- 
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tier  and  his  family  as  he  hewed  his  way  through 
the  forests  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  bore  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  being  related  to  the  cat- 
tle of  the  Baltic  and  Northern  seas,  where  the 
origin  of  the  Shorthorn  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  And  still  later  the  cow  that  followed  the 
covered  wagon  on  its  westward  course  to  the 
prairie  districts  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  brought  with  her  the  same 
physical  characteristics  in  form,  color  and  lib- 
eral milking  habit  that  indicated  the  trademark 
so  impressively  stamped  by  heredity  upon  the 
original  Shorthorns  or  this  country.  At  a  later 
date  and  within  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  ago, 
♦  he  unsettled  districts  of  north  and  western  Ne- 


braska were  populated  by  the  same  process  of 
pioneer  cattle  settlement  with  good  Shorthorn 
grades  from  the  country  directly  east,  being 
brought  in  by  the  homestead  settler. 

These  evidences  of  the  pioneering  of  the 
Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle  only  illustrate  what 
was  going  on  all  along  the  line  of  American  civ- 
ilization and  settlement.  In  the  south  and 
among  the  Mexican  and  Texas  cattle  the  work 
was  also  aggressiVe,  but  owing  to  climatic  disad- 
vantages the  progress  was  comparatively  slow. 
Yet  the  great  body  of  the  cattle  throughout  the 
southern  cattle-breeding  districts  carry  a  pre- 
ponderance of  Shorthorn  blood,  dictinct  above 
that  of  other  pure-bred  types. 

Our  Cattle  Fifty  Per  Cent  Shorthorn 
The  Shorthorn  may  be  criticised  as  a  breed 
of  many  colors — reds,  roans,  whites  and  red  and 
white,  while  other  breeds  by 
their  distinot  and  fixed  mark- 
ings carry  their  color  impress,  com- 
pletely covering  up,  in  their  crosses, 
all  hereditary  traces  of  breed  that 
may  have  gone  before.  Thus  there 
is  annually  being  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence by  the  fixed  one-color  breed  one 
or  the  other  of  the  many  colors  of  the 
Shorthorn,  thereby  cancell'ng  the 
real  credit  of  improvement  that  is 
due  to  this  breed  upon  large  numbers 
of  the  grade  cattle  of  the  country. 
The  extent  of  such  loss  of  breed 
credit  can  never  be  approx- 
imately estimated  and  is  of  no  ma- 
terial interest  to  the  country 
so  long  as  it  is  taken  up  by  one  of 
the  other  standard  beef  breeds  of 
fixed  color.  It  has  been  said  by  au- 
thorities, unbiased,  conservative  and 
observing,  that  an  estimate  of  50  per 
cent  of  all  the  cattle  blood  in  Amer- 
ica credited  to  the  Shorthorns  should 
not  be  considered  extravagant  or 
prejudicial  to  other  breeds. 

It  is  also  stated  by  other  equally 
good  authority  that  fully  75  per  cent 
of  all  the  unregistered  or  grade  cat- 
tle of  the  country  have  Shorthorn 
blood  in  some  degree.  On  the 
ranges  where  other  breeds  of  pure- 
bred bulls  have  been  used  so  exten- 
sively they  were  crossed  on  grade 
Shorthorn  cows,  the  produce  of 
Shorthorn  bulls  that  had  preceded 
these  bulls  of  other  breeds,  and  thus 
the  Shorthorn  blood,  while  not  in 
evidence  in  color  of  the  animal,  is  a 
factor  in  the  creation  of  many  more 
animals  than  is  credited  to  it. 

In  order  to  get  a  more  compre- 
hensive idea  of  the  preponderance 
numerically  of  the  Shorthorns  over 
the  other  beef  breeds  it  is  found  that 
since  the  organization  of  the  Short- 
horn herd  book  in  1846  there  has 
been  registered  934,895  cattle  in 
round  numbers,,  while  the  Herefords, 
Angus  and  Galloways  have  but  532,- 
500  registered.  This  would  carry 
out  the  former  statements  of 
the  preponderance  in  Shorthorn  blood 
in  the  cattle  stock  of  the  whole  country, 
without  taking  into  account  the  fifty  years'  ad- 
vantage this  breed  had  in  advance  of  the  other 
beef  breeds  in  the  start  of  distribution  of  their 
blood  and  breeding  among  the  common  cattle. 
It  is  but  fair,  then,  to  say  that  the  Shorthorns, 
through  their  opportunities  of  commencing  early 
in  the  cattle  improvement  work  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  means  of  distribution  afforded 
in  their  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  are 
the  basis  of  more  good  beef  animals  than  all 
other  breedB,  and  that  their  record  on  the  farm 
and  on  the  range  is  the  brightest  page  in  the 
cattle  history  of  America. 


What  is  the  Matter  With  Our  Rural  Schools? 

Ill— Good  Schools  Require  Good  School  Houses;  Do  You  Know  the  Conditions  in  Your  District? 


E  HAVE  declared  this  to  be  an  age 
of  progress,  an  age  of  improve- 
ment along  almost  every  conceiva- 
ble line.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  education,  which  is  the  mat- 
ter of  training  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  meet  the  demands  of 
life,  deserves  and  demandstthe  closest  attention. 
Improvements  in  methods  of  education  should 
keep  pace  with  those  in  other  lines.  Let  us 
consider  briefly  and  see  whether  or  not  they 
have  done  so. 

No  one  doubts  that  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement in  our  educational  system  since  the 
days  of  the  immortal  Ichabod  Crane,  when  school 
houses  were  poorly  built,  when  text  books  were 
few  and  carelessly  written  and  when  the  essen- 
tial things  in  a  teacher's  qualifications  were  a 
knowledge  of  the  three  "R's,"  and  a  goodly 
amount  of  physical  ability.  The  last  considera- 
tion was  most  important  of  all,  for  the  old  adage 
of  "lickin'  and-  l'arnin'  "  was  thought  to  be  as 
infallible  as  holy  writ.  Well,  there  may  have 
been  some  merit  in  the  process;  there  may  be 
some  yet;,  but  we  shall  not  discuss  the  matter 
now,  for  it  is  with  the  building  that  we  are  now 
concerned. 

Schools  of  a  Century  Ago 

The  historian  of  Ichabod  says  that  his  school 
house  was  a  low  building  of  one  large  room 
rudely  constructed  of  logs,  the  windows  partly 
glazed  and  partly  patched  with  the  leaves  of  old 
copybooks.  He  does  not  describe  the  furniture 
in  detail,  but  one  may  well  imagine  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  crude  desk  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
a  few  clapboard  benches  and  a  long  shelf  on 
either  side  of  the  room,  made  by  laying  boards 
upon  wooden  pins  driven  into  the  wall.  The 
writer  does  say,  however,  that  the  building  was 
kept  secure  at  vacant  hours  by  a  withe  twisted 
in  the  handle  of  the  door  and  stakes  set  against 
the  shutters,  so  that  while  a  thief  could  get  in 
with  perfect  ease,  he  would  have  considerable 
trouble  in  getting  out. 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  there  were 
no  better  school  houses  than  this,  neither  is  it 
to  be  said  that  there  were  no  worse,  so  that,  all 
things  considered,  the  one  described  is  probably 
typical  of  the  time  of  which  Washington  Irving 
wrote.  Of  course,  this  was  a  century  and  more 
ago.  Let  us  look  at  the  time  when  Ralph  Hart- 
stook,  "The  Hoosler  Schoolmaster,"  held  sway 
over  Flat  Creek,  in  Hoopole  county,  in  southern 
Indiana.  What  do  we  find?  Very  similar  con- 
ditions. They  may  have  made  some  changes  in 
the  matter  of  windows  and  benches,  but  the 
changes  are  not  very  noticeable,  for  the  fact  that 
Hank  Banta  stepped  upon  a  loose  board  and  fell 
into  a  pit  beneath  the  floor  indicates  that  there 
was  still  room  for  improvements. 

Real  Conditions  Pictured  in  Fiction 

But,  you  say,  these  are  only  ficticious  cases. 
They  are  not,  for  the  school  described  by  Ed- 
ward Eggleston  is  typical  of  the  rural  school  of 
his  boyhood.  Come  down  to  more  recent  times, 
say  from  a  half  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
How  much  did  the  school  house  of  your  child- 
hood differ  from  these,  and  in  what  respects? 
It  may  have  had  three  windows  on  a  side;  it 
may  have  had  a  stove  in  the  center  rather  than 
a  fireplace  in  one  corner;  it  likely  had  seats  that 
could  be  raised  and  lowered,  and  probably  a 
slate  blackboard.  A  little  advance,  it  is  true, 
but  no  very  marked  reformation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  conditions  of  the  times  just  mentioned,  for 
they  are  familiar  to  many  and  well  worth  re- 
membering. More  than  one  good  man  and 
prominent  citizen  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  in  a  building  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. So  we  are  willing  that  the  old  log 
school  house,  or  the  little   red  school  house, 
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should  live  in  legend,  for  they  served  their  pur- 
pose, inasmuch  as  there  was  nothing  better. 

It  is  with  present  conditions  that  we  want  to 
deal  now.  Break  away  from  your  work  for  a 
day  and  inspect  several  rural  schools;  or,  if  you 
are  really  interested,  which  you  ought  to  be,  and 
can  spare  the  time,  which  you  can  do,  for  you 
find  time  for  the  picnic,  the  circus,  the  Chau- 
tauqua and  the  campaign  speaker,  take  another 
day  and  inspect  as  many  more  schools,  keeping 
both  eyes  open  for  what  you  can  see. 

Weeds  and  Dirt  Not  Wholesome 

You  find  the  ordinary  building  at  the  cross- 
roads, and  situated  upon  an  acre  of  ground. 
This  acre  of  ground  may  or  may  not  be  fenced. 
There  are  more  school  grounds  that  are  not 
fenced — many  more.  In  such  cases  there  is 
little  encouragement  for  the  teacher  and  pupils 
to  plant  flowers  and  set  out  trees  and  shrubs, 
for  who  knows  when  a  drove  of  fat  steers  or  a 
stray  critter  of  some  sort  will  come  along  and 
destroy  in  a  few  minutes  what  has  taken  months 
of  patient  care  to  produce.  Just  as  long  as 
school  yards  are  unfenced,  weeds  and  thistles 
will  continue  to  thrive.  And  weeds  and  thistles 
are  no  inspiration  to  the  love  of  beautiful 
things;  they  do  not  afford  a  wholesome  environ- 
ment for  the  little  folks  that  may  be  with  them 
for  180  days  of  the  year.  Notice,  I  have  not 
said  that  all  school  grounds  are  unfenced  and 
adorned  with  weeds;  I  have  said  that  many  are. 
How  is  yours? 

You  find  the  ordinary  building  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  some  18x26  feet,  with 
three  windows  on  a  side,  the  door  in  one  end 
and  the  chimney  in  the  other.  In  too  many  the 
walls  are  bare  of  pictures  and  the  ceilings  low 
and  dingy.  It  may  even  be  that  the  plaster  has 
fallen  and  the  wind  whistles  through  the  cracks. 
In  such  a  case  it  is  impossible  to  keep  an  even 
temperature  and  the  children  nearest  the  wall 
are  shivering  and  those  nearest  the  stove  are 
sweating.  But  someone  says,  "Our  school  has 
a  heating  and  ventilating  plant."     But  many 


schools  have  not,  and  in  many  the  stove  smokes 
like  fury  when  the  wind  varies. 

Instances  are  on  record  where  schools  have 
been  dismissed  and  the  children  sent  home  time 
and  again  because  the  stove  smoked.  Now  this 
same  stove  had  smoked  at  certain  intervals  for 
years  and  no  effort  had  been  made  to  fix  it.  We 
are  not  placing  the  blame.  How  is  the  heating 
apparatus  in  your  school? 

Health  and  Morals  Important 

Before  leaving  examine  the  seating'of  eack 
room.  See  whether  it  is  adapted  to  pupils.  Are 
the  seats  of  such  a  height  that  the  feet  rest  com- 
fortably upon  the  floor,  or  do  they  touch  at  all? 
Are  the  desks  suited  to  the  pupils,  or  are  some 
little  chaps  writing  with  arms  higher  than  their 
chins,  while  the  big  boy  who  has  come  in  after 
corn  "shuckin'  "  has  difficulty  to  get  his  knees 
under  the  desk? 

"Oh,"  you  say,  "our  teacher,  or  our  county 
superintendent,  will  look  after  that."  It  may 
be  that  your  teacher  is  still  in  her  'teens  and  has 
never  taught  before,  and  your  superintendent 
has  not  got  around  yet.  I  don't  know  what  kind 
of  seat  your  child  has  at  school;  perhaps  you 
had  better  visit  some  afternoon  of  next  week 
and  incidentally  take  note  of  this. 

While  there  it  would  be  all  right  to  inspect 
the  outbuildings.  Are  they  hidden,  or  partly 
hidden,  from  view  by  vines  growing  upon  frames 
erected  near  them?  If  not,  they  could  be,  and 
ought  to  be.  Not  that  they  are  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of,  but  rather  that  the  vines  will  make 
them  less  conspicuous  and  add  to  general  ap- 
pearances of  the  premises.  Are  they  on  sepa- 
rate corners  and  as  far  apart  as  they  can  con- 
veniently be?  Or  are  the  two  united  in  one  small 
structure,  with  only  rough  board  partitions  be- 
tween them?  Make  sure.  Having  done  these 
things,  you  will  have  made  a  fair  inventory  and 
will  be  better  acquainted  with  conditions  than 
you  were  before.  Remember  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school  to  contribute  to  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of 
your  own  and  your  neighbors'  children,  and  if 
it  is  not  doing  this  it  is  not  measuring  up  fo  its 
possibilities. 
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HE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
board  ordered  all  serum  offered  for 
sale  in  the  state,  not  made  by  a  plant 
after  obtaining  a  government  license,  to  be 
tested  under  the  direction  of  the  board. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  a  report  was  made 
of  the  results  of  the  tests,   which   we   publish 1 
herewith.     Hog  men  and  farmers   should  read 
this  report  carefully.    It  is  both  interesting  and 
instructive. 

A  reading  of  the  report  will  disclose  the  fact 
that  one  manufacturer  whose  serum  failed  to 
pass  disregarded  the  orders  of  the  board  and 
sold  the  product  just  the  same.  We  are  sorry 
the  board  did  not  see  fit  to  give  the  farmers  of 
the  state  the  full  information  and  say  what 
manuacturer  is  doing  this  crooked  work.  As  a 
protection  to  themselves  it  might  be  well  for  in- 
terested parties  to  make  inquiry  from  the  board 
and  get  the  name  of  the  party  shipping  out  this 
serum  that  has  been  shown  by  test  to  be  abso- 
lutely worthless.     Someone  is  using  it. 

We  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  last 
part  of  the  report,  showing  the  amount  of  money 
saved  by  the  board  stopping  the  sale  of  the  poor 
serum.  We  wonder  how  much  has  been  lost  by 
farmers  using  the  poor  serum  that  was  shipped 


in  direct  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  board? 
How  many  thousands  of  hogs  have  probably 
died  on  this  account? 

We  have  urged  our  readers  to  be  careful  to 
know  they  are  getting  a  good  product.  Inform 
yourself  and  see  to  it  that  you  not  only  get  a 
good  product,  but  that  you  buy  it  from  a  firm 
known  to  be  reliable  and  honest  in  its  dealings. 

The  paper  now  has  some  investigations  un- 
der way  on  the  poor  serum  proposition  and 
hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  give  its  readers  some 
further  information  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
them. 

SOUTH  OMAHA,  Neb.,  Oct.  7,  1914. — To  the 
Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board:  Gentle- 
men— The  following  is  a  report  which  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  you  on  the  testing  of  anti-hog 
cholera  serum,  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
regulations  passed  by  your  honorable  body  at  a 
called  meeting  of  the  board  May  29,  1914. 

In  co-operation  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Gain  of  the 
Nebraska  state  farm,  who  furnished  a  veterinar- 
ian, Dr.  John  Schmella,  and  two  assistants,  who 
performed  most  of  the  testing  under  my  direc- 
tions, the  work  of  testing  all  of  the  serum  that 
had  been  produced  before  a  United  States  veteri- 
nary license  had  been  procured  by  a  serum  com- 
pany, was  begun  on  June  16  at  the  Union  Stock 
(roNTixrnn  ox  pace  sixteen.) 
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week  preceding  d^te  it  Is  to  be  inserted. 


The  ground  will  soon  be  frozen. 
Don't  delay  too  long  filling  the  little 
water  and  mud  holes,  around  the 
tanks  and  wells;  they  are  hard  to  fill 
after  the  ground  is  once  frozen. 


The  cornstalk  disease  is  becoming 
too  common  for  comfort  in  Iowa. 
Farmers  of  that  state  who  find  dis- 
eased stalks  in  their  fields  are  urged 
to  send  them  to  Dr.  L.  H.  Pammel, 
at  the  Agricultural  college  at  Ames. 
The  stalks  are  usually  broken  at  the 
node,  the  roots  decayed  and  pinkish, 
and  where  stalk  is  broken  there  is  a 
pinkish  or  brownish  color,  and  often 
a  little  mould  at  the  outside  of  the 
leaf  sheath. 


James  J.  Hill  is  devoting  some  of 
his  millions  to  the  improvement  of 
cattle  throughout  the  middle  west. 
As  a  first  step  thousands  of  copies 
of  "Profitable  Stock  Feeding"  are 
being  distributed  through  the  St. 
Paul  First  National  bank.  This  lit- 
tle book  is  written  by  Prof.  Howard 
R.  Smith  of  the  Minnesota  Agricul- 
tural college,  formerly  of  the  Ne- 
braska Agricultural  college  and  well 
known  to  the  stockmen  of  this  part 
of  the  country. 


Cream  producers  of  the  middle 
west  have  some  things  for  which  to 
tie  thankful,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  reforms  that 
might  profitably  be  made  in  our 
creamery  system.  At  least,  we  sell 
our  cream  on  a  cash  basis,  so  that 
such  things  as  the  failure  of  the  In- 
terstate Milk  and  Creamery  company 
of  New  York  City  coulu  not  happen 
here.  It  is  said  that  this  company 
failed  owing  cream  producers  of  that 
section  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,- 
000.  There  must  be  some  New  York 
farmers  who  have  not  found  dairy- 
ing very  profitably, 


Serum  Users  Should  Be  Licensed 

Numerous  letters  are  received  at  this  office  from  farmers  who 
report  poor  results  from  vaccination  of  hogs.  Some  of  these  reports 
show  clearly  that  the  poor  results  come  from  the  use  of  impotent 
serum,  while  others  indicate  that  the  party  administering  the  serum 
did  not  understand  his  business. 

Three  things  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  hogs  with  serum — potent  serum,  proper  administration  and 
the  proper  handling  of  the  herd  after  treatment. 

We  believe  that  many  of  our  states  are  lame  in  that  they  allow 
anyone  to  administer  serum  and  virus  without  any  requirement  what- 
ever as  to  qualifications. 

The  administration  of  hog  cholera  serum  is  comparatively  new. 
This  work  was  not  taught  in  school  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
veterinarians  now  in  practice;  consequently  we  believe  they  are  not 
qualified  to  do  this  work  unless  they  have  special  training  in  this  line. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  in  former  issues  has  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  license  to  parties  who  administer  this  product,  such 
license  to  be  granted  by  a  board  after  an  examination  of  the  applicant; 
such  board  to  satisfy  themselves,  before  license  is  granted,  that  the 
applicant  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  hog  cholera,  knows  how  to 
administer  serum  properly  and  knows  how  to  disinfect,  that  he  may 
give  the  owner  of  the  herd  proper  instructions  for  caring  for  the  hogs 
after  vaccination. 

Far  too  many  hogs  are  lost  every  year  on  account  of  improper 
administration  of  good  serum  and  improper  care  of  the  herd  after  the 
serum  is  administered.  We  believe  a  large  part  of  this  loss  will  not 
be  prevented  until  more  stringent  rules  are  laid  down  for  administer- 
ing serum  and  virus. 

A  system  of  reports  to  state  authorities  should  be  provided  for. 
A  report  should  be  made  by  the  man  who  administers  the  product, 
giving  the  owner's  name,  address,  number  of  hogs  treated,  the  amount 
of  serum  used  and  from  whom  the  serum  was  obtained.  The  hog 
owner  should  also  be  required  to  make  reports  showing  how  the  herd 
fared  after  the  treatment. 

Reports  such  as  these  will  give  the  authorities  a  good  opportunity 
to  find  out  the  names  of  the  operators  who  are  not  doing  good  work, 
that  their  licenses  may  be  revoked.  We  must  have  a  system  if  we  are 
going  to  have  satisfactory  results. 


Out  of  Date  Selling  Methods 

In  reporting  the  recent  tractor 
show  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  said  that  if  the 
160-acre  farmer  made  general  use  of 
a  tractor  it  must  be  a  machine  that 
would  do  other  things  than  plow. 
The  farmer  can't  afford  to  buy  a 
tractor  to  be  used  for  plowing  alone. 

The  American  Thresherman  in  the 
September  issue  says  on  this  sub- 
ject: "There  is  a  demand  among 
farmers  for  a  small  two  or  three- 
plow  tractor,  that  can  be  bought  for 
$500  or  $600."  Comparing  prices 
of  tractors  and  automobiles,  they 
say,  "Automobiles  are  sold  for  cash, 
but  tractors  are  sold  on  long  time. 
The  lightweight  tractor  before  it 
comes  fully  to  its  own  must  be  sold 
for  cash  on  delivery  or  cash  within 
six  months." 

We  suppose  that  a  large  part  of 
the  tractors  sold  are  put  out  on  long 
time.  Probably  this  system  of  sell- 
ing tractors  is  in  use  because  the 
first  use  of  the  gas  tractor  was  for 
power  for  a  threshing  machine,  and 
the  threshing  machine  has  always 
been  sold  on  long  time. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  entirely  wrong  and  should  be 
abolished.  If  on  account  of  the 
manufacturer  being  compelled  to 
give  this  long  time  an  additional  per 
cent  is  added  to  the  selling  price,  the 
man  who  buys  a  tractor  and  pays 
cash  for  it  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
greater  price  than  he  should. 

Probably  three-fourths  of  the 
farmers  who  will  buy  a  tractor  own 
an  automobile,  for  which  they  have 
paid  cash.  If  they  can  pay  cash  for 
the  automobile,    they  can   pay  cash 


for  the  tractor.  We  believe  the  sys- 
tem of  selling  these  machines  on 
long  time  is  largely  the  fault  of  the 
manufacturer.  He  holds  out  this 
long  time  as  an  inducement  for  the 
farmer  to  buy.  Naturally,  the  farm- 
ers will  take  this  time  if  he  canuot 
get  a  material  reduction  in  the  price 
by  paying  cash. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  but 
that  there  must  be  a  larger  margin 
of  profit  on  any  goods  sold  on  time 
than  for  the  same  goods  sold  for 
cash.  There  is  an  expense  for  col- 
lections, a  certain  per  cent  never 
will  be  collected,  all  of  which  is 
added  to  the  selling  price. 

The  farmers'  financial  condition  is 
by  no  means  what  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago,,  yet  practically  the  same 
system  of  selling  implements  is  now 
being  used  as  was  used  then.  It  is 
not  fair  to  the  manufacturer  to  ask' 
him  to  give  this  time,  and  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  farmer  to  ask  him  to  pay 
this  added  price,  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  system,  when  he  can 
just  as  well  pay  cash. 

We  believe  the  manufacturer  of 
the  tractor  will  meet  the  demand  of 
the  small  farmer  by  manufacturing 
a  two  or  three-plow  tractor,  and  will 
be  able  to  place  it  on  the  market  at 
a  price  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay, 
if  they  will  get  together  on  a  more 
cash  basis  for  doing  business. 

One  of  the  principles  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union  is  the  payment  of  cash  by  its 
members  for  all  products  and  ma- 
chinery bought.  This  is  certainly 
commendable,  and  we  hope  the  in- 
fluence of  this  movement  will  be  far- 
reaching  and  extend  not  only  to  its 
members,  but  to  all  farmers. 


Syrup  an  Apple  Product 

The  utilization  of  the  waste  of  the 
apple  orchard  has  been  one  of  the 
perplexing  questions  that  has  trou- 
bled the  fruit  growers  of  this  coun- 
try for  a  satisfactory  solution.  In 
fact,  this  feature  of  the  apple  or- 
chard has  presented  an  embarrassing 
proposition  with  the  orchardist,  since 
it  represents  such  a  large  per  cent 
of  waste  that  does  not  under  present 
conditions  pay  for  handling  as  a  sales 
product  to  the  cider  factory.  Cider 
and  vinegar,  the  uses  to  which  the 
refuse  appels  have  been  turned, 
would  not  demand  the  whole  of  this 
classification  of  the  orchard  product, 
and  the  demands  of  the  cider  and 
vinegar  trade  are  satisfied  with  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  this  waste. 

The  utilization  of  the  fallen  and 
refuse  apple  as  a  hog  feed,  or  feed 
for  any  kind  of  stock,  has  not  proven 
satisaetory,  and  is  no  longer  consid- 
ered by  the  orchard  owner.  The  im- 
proved plan  of  marketing  the  apples, 
adopted  now  by  all  fruit  growers' 
associations  who  value  the  crop  as  a 
commercial  feature  of  the  farm,  de- 
mands a  sorting  and  grading  of  the 
fruit,  a  culling  out  of  the  undersized 
and  imperfect.  This  class  of  apples 
have  a  cider  value,  which  under  the 
present  proposition  of  syrup  manu- 
facture means  a  greatly  increased 
revenue  from  the  orchard. 

A  commercial  test  of  the  apple 
syrup  is  now  being  conducted  in  the 
Hood  river  valley  of  Oregon,  where 
the  government  chemists  are  endeav- 
oring to  have  manufactured  a  thou- 
sand gallons  of  this  new  product, 
which  will  be  sent  out  as  test  sam- 
ples to  the  retail  trade  over  a  limited 
area.  The  completion  of  this  enter- 
prise will  come  as  a  source  of  in- 
creased interest  in  orcharding  and  a 
gift  to  the  appetites  of  humanity, 
since  the  distinct  fruity  aroma  of  the 
apple  is  enjoyed  by  practically  every- 
one. We  welcome  the  coming  of  the 
apple  syrup  as  rival  and  competitor 
of  the  popular  and  far-famed  maple 
syrup. 


Demonstration  Booklet 

Since  the  tractor  demonstration 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  put 
on  at  Fremont  last  August  we  have 
received  an  avalanche  of  inquiries 
from  farmers  all  over  the  country 
who  were  not  able  to  attend  but  who 
want  one  or  more  copies  of  the  issue 
of  the  Farmer  containing  a  report  of 
the  demonstration.  These  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  supply,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  sent  out  all  the 
copies  printed.  We  have,  however, 
had  printed  in  booklet  form  a  short 
description  of  all  the  tractors  and 
accessories  that  were  demonstrated 
at  Fremont,  with  photographs  of 
each  machine.  From  this  booklet 
the  man  interested  in  tractors  can 
get  a  short,  unprejudiced  description 
of  the  principal  machines  now  on  the 
market.  This  we  are  offering  for 
exact  cost  to  us,  15  cents  per  copy. 


Practically  every  state  in  the  union 
has  increased  its  number  of  silos 
greatly  during  the  last  year.  Texas, 
however,  holds  the  palm,  with  an 
average  of  fifteen  silos  a  day  from 
September,  1913,  to  September, 
1914. 
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Provide  Winter  Quarters 

Winter  quarters  for  all  the  stock 
to  be  fcept  on  the  farm  should  be  pro- 
vided in  advance  of  cold  weather. 
Winter  usually  comes  with  a  rush,  a 
lowering  of  temperature  and  a  sud- 
den burst  from  sunshine  into  storm. 
This  is  not  an  unusual  thing  in  the 
month  of  November.  It  is  a  com- 
forting feeling,  however,  to  have  all 
the  feed  lots,  sheds  and  stables  fixed 
up  ready  to  bring  the  stock  from  the 
pasture  to  their  winter  quarters  on 
short  notice. 

The  beginning  of  cold  weather 
often  does  great  damage,  as  it  usu- 
ally is  accompanied  with  snow  and 
storm.  It  i"  especially  important 
that  the  weanlings  of  all  kinds  be 
provided  for,  as  they  are  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  sudden  change  from  mild 
to  cold  weather.  They  need  a  little 
closer  shedding  from  storm;  they 
need  a  little  finer  quality  of  hay  pro- 
vided for  their  use;  they  need  a  little 
more  attention  in  the  matter  of  al- 
lowance of  the  gram  feed  that  they 
are  to  have.  Take  it  all  around,  this 
class  of  farm,  animals  demand  spe- 
cial attention  in  order  that  they  be 
kept  on  a  steady  and  upward  ten- 
dency in  growth. 

It  is  very  damaging  to  permit  the 
weanlings  to  drop  into  a  condition 
of  unthriftiness  at  any  period  of 
their  development.  The  winter  and 
feeding  season  is  the  critical  time 
with  youngsters.  The  grazing  season 
offers  but  little  resistance. 


Pasturing  Winter  Wheat 

The  question  of.  whether  or  not  it 
damages  winter  wheat  to  be  pastured 
is  brought  up  each  recurring  season 
by  some  persons  who  have  not  had 
experience,  or  who  have  had  reason 
to  believe  their  wheat  crop  suffered 
damage  from  this  cause.  In  answer- 
ing this  question  it  can  truthfully  be 
answered  "yes"  or  "no,"  for  the 
damage  in  pasturing  wheat  depends 
upon  how  and  when  it  is  pastured 
and  the  kind  of  animals  used  in  pas- 
turing. 

It  is  not  usual  to  allow  animals  on 
the  wheat  fields  until  the  wheat  has 
acquired  a  good,  strong  growth,  at 
least  four  inches  high,  and  the 
ground  well  settled  by  rains.  When 
the  ground  is  well  firmed  about  the 
plant  there  is  but  little  liability  of 
destroying  by  pulling  out  or  by 
tramping  jnto  the  soil  to  its  perma- 
nent injury.  Again,  there  is  in- 
creased or  decreased  liability  of  in- 
jury depending  on  the  kind  of  ani- 
mals used  in  pasturing  the  wheat. 
Sheep  are  regarded  by  some  as  the 
least  liable  to  pull  out  the  plants; 
as  they  nip  off  close  to  the  ground 
and  do  not  pull,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  their  teeth.  The  horse  is  an- 
other close  nipper  of  his  pasture 
feed,  while  the  cow  depends  on  pull- 
ing more  or  less  in  gathering  her 
pasture. 

The  sheep  is  also  commended, 
owing  to  its  tendency  to  travel  a 
great  deal  in  its  grazing,  and  its 
packing  of  the  soil  around  the  wheat 
plant  is  of  advantage,  while  not  in 
the  least  damaging.  The  sheep  be- 
ing the  closest  grazer,  is  suggested 
also  as  a  possible  destroyer  of  a  very 
large  per  cent  of  the  eggs  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly  during  the  autumn  season 
of  grazing  on  the  wheat  field;  again, 
after  the  wheat    has    made  some 


growth  in  the  spring,  it  may  be  pas- 
tured sufficient  to  help  remedy  this 
wheat  plant  nuisance.  Horses  and 
cattle  by  their  weight  and  large  feet 
must  necessarily  destroy  considera- 
ble wheat  plants  by  their  traveling 
over  the  wheat  fields.  This  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  during  wet 
weather,  during  any  season  they  are 
given  the  run  of  the  wheat  field — 
autumn,  winter  or  spring.  For  this 
reason  alone  good  farmers  in  many 
winter  wheat  districts  will  not  per- 
mit horses  or  cattle  to  pasture  on  the 
wheat. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  condi- 
tions of  growth  of  the  wheat  plant, 
the  condition  of  the  weather  when 
pasturing,  etc.,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  whether 
there  will  or  will  not  result  damage 
in  pasturing  wheat.  Last  fall  it  will 
be  remembered  that  there  was  a  very 
large  fall  growth  of  winter  wheat 
over  the  winter  wheat  districts  of  the 
south  and  southwest,  and  that  this 
feed  practically  saved  the  owners  of 
cattle  in  those  districts  from  heavy 
winter  loss.  Wheat  grew  right 
along  and  cattle  were  not  only  ben- 
efited, but  the  rank  growth  of  wheat 
pastured  off  benefited  the  crop. 


Let's  Get  Our  Share 

The  territory  covered  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  an  ag- 
ricultural and  live  stock  country,  de- 
pending almost  entirely  on  these  two 
industries  for  its  income.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  fact,  do  the  farm- 
ers and  stock  raisers  get  the  help  and 
support  they  should  from  our  na- 
tional government? 

There  was  appropriated  for  hog 
cholera  work  this  year  $500,000. 
Some  of  our  farmers  have  looked 
upon  this  as  an  enormous  fund,  yet 
at  the  same  time  do  not  think  any- 
thing of  reading  of  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000,000  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors. For  what  purpose  is  this  riv- 
ers and  harbors  appropriation  used? 
We  can  rest  assured  the  appropria- 
tion for  hog  cholera  work  will  be  put 
to  good  use. 

The  bill  for  this  appropriation  was 
first  introduced  by  Congressman 
Sloan  of  Nebraska,  who  worked  hard 
for  the  bill  until  it  was  passed,  real- 
izing the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  The  work  in  getting  bills  of 
this  kind  passed  would  be  much 
easier  if  our  farmers  and  stockmen 
would  write    to    their  congressmen 


showing  them  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing such  bills  enacted  into  laws. 

Men  in  other  lines  of  business  are 
not  slow  in  telling  their  representa- 
tives in  congress  and  the  legislature 
what  they  want.  If  farmers  would 
get  what  they  want  and  should  have 
they  should  wake  up  to  the  necessity 
of  doing  these  things.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  should  know  how  the 
man  for  whom  they  are  voting  stands 
on  the  things  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested. 

We  are  not  urging  farmers  to  mix 
too  much  in  partisan  politics,  but  we 
are  urging  them  to  look  to  their  own 
interests  by  taking  a  more  active 
part  in  seeing  that  good  men  are 
elected  to  office,  irrespective  to  what 
political  party  they  may  belong. 


In  boring  for  water  in  western 
Texas  and  southwestern  Oklahoma, 
the  Rock  Island  railroad  has  discov- 
ered large  deposits  of  potash,  which, 
it  is  believed,  if  developed,  will  sup- 
ply this  country  with  potash  for  fer- 
tilizing material,  for  whch  we  have 
hitherto  been  dependent  on  Ger- 
many. The  United  States  geological 
department  has  become  interested  in 
the  development  of  this  discovery. 


Money  Saved 

First  and  Last 

This  is  for  you  who  may  not  know  that  Firestone  Tires  are  no  moie 
expensive  than  the  average  kind.  Their  quality  is  proved  by  remarkable 
records  in  every  kind  of  tire  service  and  they  have  the  added  endorsement  of 
only  ordinary  price. 


Skid  and  'J'J^gg 


Smooth  Tread 


are  built  by  specialists  who  have  made  no  mistake  through  IS  years 
of  leadership.  At  the  Firestone  Factory  are  thousands  of  experts 
who  make  nothing  but  tires — in  tremendous  quantities.  This 
brings  the  price  down  for  you. 

But  the  first  saving  is  not  what  makes  so  many  car  owners 
strong  for  Firestone.  Even  if  Firestones  cost  much  more,  they 
would  have  them  for  comfort,  safety  and  economy. 

Safety  and  Security  with  Firestone  Non-Skid  Tires. 

Non-Skid  in  Fact  as  well  as  Name. 

When  the  roads  are  slippery,  the  motorist  needs  the  extra  pro- 
tection of  the  Non-Skid  lettering — angled  just  right  and  built 
extra  high  and  strong  for  a  sturdy  grip.  Write  if  you  have  any 
trouble  in  getting  Firestone  Tires,  Tubes  or  Accessories,  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied.  Anyway  write  for  our  instructive 
book  on  the  "Proper  Care  of  Tires"  and  our  Tube  Bag  Free. 


Get  This 

Tube  Bag 

Fine  for  keeping:  Inner  Tubes 
in  first-rate  condition— fresh 
and  dry.  Sent  free  to  every 
one  who, writes  us  the  m  ake  of 
tire  he  uses  and  the  name  and 
address  of  his  dealer. 
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You  can't  get  Galloway  quality  at  any- 
where near  my  price.  I  get  one  small 
manufacturing  profit,  the  rest  of  yourl 
dollar  buys  what  you  need.  The  other! 
way  your  dollar  pays  the  profit  of  the " 
manufacturer,  the  jobber  and  the  dealer.1l 
You  have  tried  the  old  way.  Now  try  my" 
way  and  see  what  vou  save. 

Five  New' 
Selling 
Plans 

l/Cash,  Credit, 
r  Note  or  Easy  J 

Pay- 
ments 
One  of  thes 
win  suit  your  needs.  Any  plan  allows  you 
SO  days  for  trial  of  Enirtne,  Cream  Separa 
tor  or  Manure  Spreader.  If  not  satis 
fied  that  they  are  as  good  as  any  you 
ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the  goods  come 
back  to  me  and  you're  nothing  out. 
CATALOG  FREE— Write  for  catalog  you 
want.   Get  full  particulars  and  my  special 
prices,  extra  low, 
>  on  Engines, 
Separa-  -  .- 
M  i  i  nzLLeCBL  tors  andV^T 
^Spreaders. 
Address 
Win.  Galloway.  Pro*. 
WfU  Galloway  Co. 
267   Galloway  Sla. 
...jterloo,  Iowa 


D  11  a 


Big  Profits  for  Boys  in  Trapping 


Preparations  for  Trapping 

Considerable  preparation  is  neces- 
sary before  beginning  to  trap,  the 
first  being  to  locate  the  most  desira- 
ble route  for  a  line  of  traps. 

The  route  having  been  located,  one 
will  find  it  time  well  spent  to  put 
out  baits  at  several  points  where 
baited  traps  will  be  set,  which  will 
get  the  animals  accustomed  to  visit- 
ing these  places  regularly,  thus  fall- 
ing an  easy  capture  to  the  trapper 
at  an  early  date  after  he  begins  trap- 
ping. 

Where  dead-falls  are  made  it  is 
especially  advisable  to  make  them  a 
week  or  so  in  advance  of  the  time  at 
which  they  will  be  set,  so  that  ani- 
mals will  become  accustomed  to 
them  and  make  an  effort  to  secure 


Free  BookTells  How 

Trapping  is  profitable, 
pleasant,  healthful  work.  For- 
bearing animals  ere  plentiful 
on  most  farms.    Spare  time 
I  ripht  and  morningr  is  enough, 
i  Write  today  for  free  book  tell- 
ing when  and  where  to  trap;  kind 
of  traps  and  baittoose;  howtore- 
,  move  and  prepare  ekine-  also  trap- 
i  pins  lawB  of  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
L  rnrr  Send  postal  today  for 
"  irlltt.  free  catalog  of  traps  ond 
r  I  Itbl.  BUDp|i.  b.   Ev^ry  article 
t  trappers  need.    Prices  the  loweBt. 
Write  lor  free  book  without  delay. 

F.  C  TAYLOR  FUR  CO. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  FUR  HOUSE 
355  Fur  Eschange  Building 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO..  U.  S.  A. 


BIGGS  Pa^s 
viuuo  Most 


FURS 

No 

Commissions 
Deducted. 


There  never  wag 
a  time  when  more 
necessary  for  you  to  get  every  penny  for  your  fara  than 
right  now.  Biggs  saves  you  all  commission  charges 
Nothing  deducted  for  extras.  Liberal  grading,  highest 
market  prices.  Money  sent  at  once.  Fur  shipments 
held  separate  on  request.  33  years'  square  dealing. 
Haifa  million  satisfied  shippers. 

Make  Big  Money  Trapping.    Our  Free  Trappers' 
Guide  tells  how.  We  sell  Traps,  Guns,  Amunition,  etc  , 
at  factory  prices.    FREE  I  Fur  Price  Lists,  Shipping 
TagB,  Catalog  and  Trappers'  Guide. 
E  W.  BIGGS  &  CO ,  »  637  Biggt  Bldg."  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Guaranteed 
Roofing— 

Corrugated  steel — heavily  gal- 
vanized. LastH  a  lifetime.  Rust- 
proof,   Are -proof,  lightning- 
proof.    For  18  years  we've 
been  making  the  best  roofing 
we  know  how  and  selling  at 
tho  lowest  price  we  can. 
FPFF  SAMPLES 
*  ■B-1  Send  for  liter- 

ature and  samples.  Compare  our  roofing 
with  tho  ordinary  kind.  Wo  cut  to  fit  your 
root  FREE  COMPLETE  CATALOG  tolls 
all  about  our  roofing  and  other  specialties. 
Garages,  hoghouses,  steel  tanks,  angle  iron 
fence  posts. 

STEEL  ROOFING  AND  STAMPING  WORKS 

630  S.  W.  SECOND  ST.         DCS  MOINES.  IOWA 


Purchase  a  Southern  Farm 


Pricei  rime  from  $15  an  acre  up.  Nature  favors  yot 
wllli  big  CTOpB,  ample  rain,  mild  winter*,  enjoyable  sum 
men.  Social,  religious,  and  school  privileges  the  best, 
Beef,  pork,  potiltry.'sherp,  and  dairying  pay  handsomely 
Large  profits  In  alfalh,  tru'k.  cm,  cotton,  nuts  and 
kppita,  Oeat  Industrial  openings  In  all  part-  " 
■oath.  '"Southern  Held,"  HaUbaiVlH  and  an  f. 
M  V  RICHARDS, 
Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Room  iti  Washington,  D  0 


f  tlm 
ts  free. 


SOUTHERN 
PAILWAV 


(polecat)  can  be  easily  held  by  this 
size  trap.  For  raccoon,  beaver,  ot- 
ter and  fox  one  should  secure  No. 
1  V-i  size  traps.  In  a  few  sections  it 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  one 
to  obtain  a  few  traps  of  even  larger 
size  for  wolf,  bear,  lynx,  etc.,  but  for 
general  purposes  the  No.  1  and  IV2 
size  traps  will  meet  the  trapper's  re- 
quirements. 

Constructing  the  Deadfall 

While  the  writer  long  ago  disr 
carded  the  deadfall  trap  as  too  cum- 
bersome and  inefficient,  its  cheap- 
ness will  recommend  it  to  many  trap- 
pers, and  directions  for  making  one 
are  herewith  given: 

Firmly  drive  six  stakes  (marked 
"a")  into  the  ground.  Between 
these  place  two  pieces  of  timber 
"b"  and  "c") ;  these  should  be  from 
three  to  six  feet  in  length  and  three 
or  four  inches  wide.  A  sapling  three 
or  four  inches   in   diameter,  split 


the  bait  whenever  it  is  put  in  the 
trap.  Desirable  spots  under  roots, 
in  runways  and  among  rocks  also 
can  be  loc  ted  and  arranged  so  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  to  place  the  traps 
when  the  proper  time  conies. 

Traps  should  be  secured  early  and 
the  scent  of  fresh  steel  removed  as 
much  as  possible  by  smoking  them 
in  a  smouldering  fire,  on  which 
partly  green  leaves  are  spread  to 
smother  the  flames  and  give  the 
traps  a  sort  of  outdoor  or  forest 
scent.  All  points  of  friction  in  traps 
should  be  well  oiled,  each  trap  being 
tried  and  tested  till  it  is  in  prime 
working  order.  Attention  to  these 
little  details  before  beginning  to 
trap  means  more  than  is  suspected 
by  most  trappers. 

The  size  of  traps  will  depend  upon 
the  animals  one  is  seeking  to  cap- 
ture- For  most  of  our  ordinary  fur- 
bearing  animals  we  use  a  No.  1  trap. 
Skunk,  mink,  opossum  and  civit  cat 


once,  makes  two  fine  pieces  for  these 
"jaws." 

A  pen  ("d")  is  about  a  foot  wide 
at  the  front,  next  to  the  "jaws," 
runs  back  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
and  is  somewhat  narrower  at  the 
rear  end,  where  the  bait  ("e")  is 
placed.  This  enclosure  is  shown 
without  covering,  but  should  have 
pieces  of  driftwood,  bark,  etc.,  over 
the  top  to  prevent  animals  from 
reaching  the  bait. 

The  pieces  marked  "f,  g,  h"  con- 
stitute what  is  known  as  the  "Figure- 
Four"  trigger.  These  are  shown  in 
position  when  trap  is  set,  "f"  and 
"g"  being  of  a  height  sufficent  for 
an  animal  to  start  into  the  pen  after 
the  bait.  The  treadle  ('h")  should 
'be  so  arranged  that  the  animal  must 
push  it  down  or  step  on  it  in  trying 
to  reach  the  bait. 

A  heavy  pole  ("i")  rests  on  the 
upper  "jaw"  of  the  deadfall  and 
serves  as  a  weight.  When  an  animal 


Progressive  Nebraska  Farmers  Meeting 


The  plan  of  bringing  together  the 
farmer  and  his  neighbor  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  what  they  have  each 
learned  during  the  year  cannot  be 
improved  upon.  The  experience- 
meeting  method  of  discussion  of 
topics  draws  out  an  expression  from 
many  very  practical  persons  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe 
that  they  could  under  any  circum- 
stances write  a  paper  or  deliver  an 
address  on  any  subject.  Yet  when 
they  are  induced  to  tell  how  they 
performed  the  work  in  growing  a 
certain  crop  they  have  delivered  a 
very  interesting  talk  or  address  and 
imparted  just  the  information  de- 
sired. 

It  is  the  practical  things  from 
practical  people  that  prove  most  in- 
teresting In  agricultural  study  and 
demonstration.  The  present  oppor- 
tunity of  Rpttini;  around  to  as  many 


farmers'  institutes,  live  stock  con- 
ventions and  other  meetings  of  a 
kindred  character  as  possible  should 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  those  who 
wantto  know  what  others  are  doing. 

The  week  of  organized  agriculture 
for  the  state  of  Nebraska  to  be  held 
at  Lincoln  January  18  to  23,  1914, 
demands  a  large  representation  from 
all  parts  of  the  state.  This  is  a  con- 
centration of  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  state  associations  of  allied  agri- 
cultural and  live  stock  interests  and 
will  afford  great  opportunities  for 
all  industries  to  be  represented  in 
institute  form.  Send  for  programs 
and  line  up  tho  progressive  farmers 
of  your  community  for  these  meet- 
ings. The  Western  Nebraska  Cattle 
Growers'  Association  will  have  a  rep- 
resentative on  the  program  this 
year;  also  the  Live  Stock  Feeders' 
Association. 


steps  on  or  pushes  against  the 
treadle  (Mh")  this  trips  the  "Figure- 
Four"  support,  which  lets  the  upper 
"jaw"  drop  down  on  the  animal,  the 
weight  of  the  pole  preventing  its  es- 
cape. This  pole  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  kill  and  retain  the 
animal,  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
it  is  not  heavy  enough  to  split  out 
the  "Figure-Four"  trigger  or  bend 
and  warp  the  "jaw." 

After  a  deadfall  trap  is  finished 
all  chips,  shavings,  etc.,  should  be 
carefully  gathered  up  and  removed. 
Freshly  cut  wood  about  the  trap 
should  be  smeared  with  mud.  Water 
should  be  dashed  about  over  one's 
tracks  and  wherever  the  earth  has 
been  disturbed,  which  not  only 
washes  out  the  marks,  but  destroys 
human  scent.  Everything  should 
be  left  as  natural  as  possible.  A 
covering  of  grass,  leaves,  weeds, 
driftwood,  etc.,  should  be  given  the 
trap  after  setting,  especially  the  pen 
part,  where  the  bait  is  placed. 

As  before  stated,  we  have  discon- 
tinued the  use  of  the  deadfall;  yet  It 
has  some  commendable  features.  It 
is  cheaply  constructed,  and  by  mak- 
ing it  substantial  one  often  can  use 
the  same  traps  more  than  one  season. 
It  kills  the  animal  almost  instantly 
and  minimizes  the  risk  of  escape,  as 
the  hold  usually  is  by  the  head  ana 
shoulders,  which  permits  of  no 
gnawing  out,  as  sometimes  is  the 
case  with  steel  traps.  This  is  offset, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  close 
confinement  of  a  captured  animal 
between  the  "jaws"  of  a  deadfall,  if 
it  is  not  removed  from  the  trap,  will 
cause  putrefaction  and  a  discoloring 
of  the  skin  in  a  short  time,  especially 
where  the  day  turns  somewhat 
warm. 


The  "Meat" 
of  Corn 

— the  sweet  centers  of  choice 
Indian  corn;  cooked,  seasoned 
just  right,  rolled  thin  as  paper 
and  toasted  until  they  become 
golden  brown  flakes  —  crisp 
and  delicious! 

That's  why 

Post 
Toasties 


are  better  than  ordinary  "corn 
flakes." 

Toasties  are  packed  in  an 
inner     container     inside  the 


tight-sealed,  familiar,  yellow 
carton — keeps  the  food  fresh 
and  crisp  for  your  appetite — 

Superior 

Corn  Flakes 

— sold  by  Grocers. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Hallowe'en 

Fairies,  fairies  in  the  air, 
Fairies,  fairies  everywhere; 
Every  lass  and  laddie,  too. 
Knows  what  tiny  fairies  do 
With  the  sparkling  drops  of  dew; 
How  they  hang  the  meadow  grass 
With  the"  dewdrops  as  they  pass; 
How  they  decorate  the  flowers 
In  the  early  morning  hours; 
How  they  kiss  the  fuzzy  peach. 
Ope  the  hazel  and  the  beech; 
Fairies,  fairies  in  the  air, 
Fairies,  fairies  everywhere. 

Fairies,  fairies  everywhere. 

Fairies,  fairies  in  the  air; 

Some  are  bad,  but  most  are  good; 

The  bad  ones  would  be  if  they  could; 

The  good  ones  take  the  summer  green 

And  change  it  to  an  autumn  sheen; 

They  take  the  maiden's  heart  away, 

And  give  it  to  her  lover  gay; 

And  change  the  tassels  on  the  corn 

And  make  the  fields  look  bleak  and  lorn 

Oh,  what  freaks  the  fairies  play! 

Let  ua  ask  them  all  to  stay. 

Fairies,  fairies  in  the  air, 

Fairies,  fairies  everywhere; 

They  northward  point  the  weather  vanes 

And  paint  frost  pictures  on  the  panes; 

Then  with  the  sun  brush  from  our  sight 

All  the  fancies  of  the  night. 

And  I  am  glad  those  Druid  priests 

Once  celebrated  Celtic  feasts, 

And  from  the  history  I  ween 

That's  how  we  get  our  Hallowe'en. 

So  welcome,  fairies  of  the  air, 

Welcome  fairies  everywhere. 

—Jane  A.  Stewart. 


Making  the  Jack  O'Lantern 


The  Editor's  Corner 
This  week  we  have  a  new  picture 
contest  and  by  the  time  you  read  this 
all  the  answers  wiJl  be  received  for 
the  last  one,  and  your  editor  will  be 
busy  reading  them  and  picking  out 
the  best  ones,  from  which  the  prize 
verses  will  be  selected  by  the  people 
chosen  to  help  decide.  You  cannot 
imagine  what  hard  work  it  often  is 
to  choose  the  best  verses,  and  some 
of  you  would  be  very  much  surprised 
if  you  knew  how  close  you  come  to 
getting  the  prize  sometimes. 

The  answers  did  not  come  in  to 
the  last  contest  very  fast,  so  we  gave 
you  an  extra  week  and  are  getting 
plenty  of  replies.  All  of  you  write 
about  this  one.  Remember,  it  does 
not  do  any  harm  to  try,  even  if  you 
do  not  succeed,  and  we  judge  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  contests  by  the 
number  of  replies  received,  although 
we  know  that  many  of  you  like  to 
read  the  other  children's  answers 
who  never  think  of  sendng  in  verses 
yourselves.  So  if  you  like  the  con- 
tests and  wish  to  have  them  continue, 


You  can  paint  the  features  on  the 
big  pumpkin  and  try  it  out  on  little 
brother  and  sister.  If  it  looks  fierce 
enough  almost  to  frighten  them,  even 
in  the  broad  daylight,  then  you  are 


safe  in  following  the  lines  with  a 
sharp  knife,  knowing  that  when  the 
holes  are  made  in  the  shell  and  a 
candle  lighted  inside  you  will  have  a 
very  terrifying  Jack  O'Lantern  that 
will  be  envied  by  all  the  other  boys. 


5tory  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age.  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  sidft 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  ot  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


send  in  your  verses  and  get  the  other 
children  in  your  school  or  neighbor- 
hood to  do  so. 

Same  with  stories.  We  have  been 
receiving  very  good  ones  lately,  but 
not  a  great  many  of  them.  Instead 
of  getting  twenty-five  or  thirty  or 
more  each  week,  as  usual,  we  have 


Picture  Contest  No.  18 


What  do  you  suppose  these  boys 
are  doing?  Why  are  they  doing  it? 
What  is  it  all  about,  anyhow?  An- 
swer some  of  the  questions  this  pic- 
ture suggests  to  you,  putting  your 
answer  in  the  shape  of  a  verse  of 
four  lines.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verse  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.    In  award- 


ing the  prizes,  quality  of  verse,  neat- 
ness, punctuation  and  spelling  will 
be  considered.  Give  your  name,  age 
and  address  and  send  your  verses  to 
Picture  Contest  Editor,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Verses  must  reach  this  office  by  No- 
vember 28  or  they  cannot  be  consid- 
ered. Awards  in  Contest  No.  17  will 
be  announced  in  the  next  issue. 


only  had  four  or  five.  The  reason 
has  been,  of  course,  that  school  was 
starting  and  you  were  most  of  you 
busy.  Well,  now  tell  us  all  about  it 
and  the  experiences  you  have  been 
having.  They  will  many  of  them 
make  good  stories. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


By 


12, 


(Prize  Story.) 
A  Fine  Ride 

Helena  Kleinjan,  Aged 
Bruce,  S.  D. 
While  visiting  in  Iowa  last  sum- 
mer a  friend  of  mine  gave  a  whole 
lot  of  girls  a  ride  in  a  truck  which 
her  father  owns.  She  came  after  me 
while  I  was  eating  supper.  We  had 
ridden  several  blocks  and  were  turn- 
ing a  corner,  when  the  auto  stopped. 
We  got  out  and  examined  it  and 
found  we  were  out  of  gasoline. 

Four  girls  went  after  a  gallon.  As 
we  were  between  the  church  and  the 
minister's  house  we  got  out  and 
pushed  the  truck,  for  we  didn't  want 
the  minister  to  see  us.  One  girl 
stayed  in  and  steered.  After  push- 
ing it  a  block  it  started  to  go,  with 
all  the  girls  running  on  behind. 

Finally,  the  other  girls  came  with 
the  gasoline  and  we  finished  our  ride 
by  going  two  or  three  miles  into  the 
country.  We  had  a  fine  ride  and 
lots  of  fun,  but  when  we  got  home 
everybody  ridiculed  us. 

(Honorable  Mention.) 
No  Use  Trying 
By  Ella  Erdmann,  Aged  11,  Britton, 
S.  D. 

Last  night  I  went  after  the  cows. 
One  of  them  had  a  little  calf  way  out 
in  the  field  all  alone.  I  saw  the  calf 
and  rode  up  there,  and  the  cow  came 
up  to  her  calf,  too.  The  calf  stood 
up,  but  it  would  not  move.  I  tried 
to  make  it  move,  but  the  cow  came 
after  me.  Then  I  got  off  and  tried 
to  chase  her  without  the  horse,  but 
she  chased  me.  I  tried  to  make  the 
d^;  go  after  her,  but  she  chased  the 
d^  and  he  ran  away  as  hard  as  he 
could. 

After  trying    awhile,    Otto,  my 


brother,  came  with  another  horse 
and  he  tried  to  chase  her,  but  he 
could  not,  so  we  both  went  after  the 
other  cows  and  left  her  and  her  calf 
in  the  field. 


(Honor  Department  Story.) 

A  Wise  Collie 

By  Walter  Cheney,  Aged  14.  Tur- 
lock,  Cal. 

With  the  exception  of  the  last 
three  years  I  have  lived  at  Bodega, 
Sonoma  county,  California.  There 
my  father  ran  a  chicken  hatchery. 
It  was  called  "The  Twentieth  Century 
Hatchery."  We  had  four  incuba- 
tors, which  held  2,000  eggs  apiece, 
hatching  about  1,600  baby  chicks. 
About  6,000  chicks  were  hatched 
every  three  weeks,  and  there  were 
about  16,000  young  pullets  and 
roosters  on  the  place  all  the  time. 
For  one  man  we  raised  10,000  young 
pullets  ready  to  lay. 

The  hawks  and  blue  jays  were  bad 
for  the  young  chicks,  so  we  kept 
them  in  covered  wire  pens.  If  a  few 
should  get  through  a  hole,  which 
they  sometimes  did,  Fannie,  our 
Scotch  collie  dog,  would  drive  them 
around  to  the  gate  of  the  yard  and 
keep  them  there  until  we  opened  the 
gate  and  put  them  in.  Then  she 
would  go  and  show  us  the  hole. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  SEVENTEEN.) 


THIXK  HARD 


It  Pays  to  Think  About  Food. 

The  unthinking  life  some  people 
lead  often  causes  trouble  and  sick- 
ness, illustrated  in  the  experience  of 
a  lady  over  in  Wisconsin: 

"About  four  years  ago  I  suffered 
dreadfully  from  indigestion,  always 
having  eaten  whatever  I  liked,  not 
thinking  of  the  digestible  qualities. 
This  indigestion  caused  palpitation 
of  the  heart  so  badly  I  could  scarcely 
walk  up  a  fight  of  sta-irs  without 
stopping  to  regain  breath  and 
strength. 

"I  became  alarmed  and  tried  diet- 
ing, wore  my  clothes  very  loose  and 
used  other  remedies,  but  found  no 
relief. 

"Hearing  of  the  virtues  of  Grape- 
Nuts  and  Postum,  I  commenced  us- 
ing them  in  place  of  my  usual  break- 
fast of  coffee,  cakes  or  hot  biscuit, 
and  in  one  week's  time  I  was  re- 
lieved of  sour  stomach  and  other  ills 
attending  indigestion.  In  a  month's 
time  my  heart  was  performing  its 
functions  naturally  and  I  could  climb 
stairs  and  hills  and  walk  long  dis- 
tances. 

"I  gained  ten  pounds  in  this  short 
time,  and  my  skin  became  clear  and 
I  completely  regained  my  health  and 
strength.  I  continue  to  use  Grape- 
Nuts  and  Postum,  for  I  feel  that  I 
owe  my  good  health  entirely  to  their 
use. 

"I  like  the  delicious  flavor  of 
Grape-Nuts  and  by  making  Postum 
according  to  directions  it  tastes  sim- 
ilar to  mild  high-grade  coffee." 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co..  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

The  most  perfect  food  in  the 
world.  Trial  of  Grape-Nuts  and 
cream  10  days  proves.  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  litlte  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above-  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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ONE  OF  THESE  DAYS  you  will  make 
up  your  mind  to  discard  that  old 
worn-out  stove  or  range.    If  you 
let  someone  sell  you  another  old-style 
range  you  will  regret  it  —  when  you  see 
arid  price  the 

Charter  Oak  HIGH  OVEN  Range 

FOR    WOOD    AND  COAL 

You  will  wish  you  had  answered  this  ad 
and  learned  of  this  new  woman-saving 
food  factory.  So  answer  right  now. 
Simply  write  your  name  and  address  on 
a  card,  say  send  me  a  Charter  Oak 
HIGH  Oven  Range  hook,"  and  mail  to  us. 


CHARTER  OAK  STOVE  &  RANGE  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Beacon  EJ)CC 
Burner  r  HE.  k 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100   Candle    Power  Incandescent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
oP.  Beats  either  pas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 

!whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  ad  vantage  of  oar  Special  Offer  to 
secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  W  rite 
I  today.  AOENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  57  Home  BIdg..  Kansas  City.  Ho 


BA  ND  INSTRUMENTS 

Our  big  new  catalog  now 
ready.  Contains  pictures, 
descriptions  and  prices  of 
all  Instruments.  We  sell 
on  easy  terms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalog  is  free, 
write  for  it  today. 

W.  J.  DYER  8c  BBO. 
Established  44  Years 
Dept.  206.      ST.  PAUL,.  MINN. 


GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

at  once  to  lean  the  autc  business  Big  future  for  you  or 
anyone  who  makes  himself  an  auto  expert  You  learn  here 
H  i\at the  worl1  y°ur3el£'  Lifetime  opportunity  to  leant 
the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  work  ever  given 
Omaha's  NEW  Auto  Training  Ccllege.  thelargest  ofits  kind 
in  the  west,  conducted  by  expenenced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  practica  lauto  train- 
ing work  to  be  Cl"-"'-"'    found  any- 
where Expen-  M  ■  ■■■■^^enced  repair- 
men come  and  H  ■  ■  ■  M  mtake  exactly 
same  course  to  ■III  ■become  ex- 
perts. We  teach  MM  ■  ■  ■  Be  Xpert  work. 
You  get  higher  ■■■■  ■  \M  training  h  e  re 
than  you  can»  W ■  at  BnY  regular 
auto  repair  c=oilaSe  shop,  we  have 
equipment  that  they  don't  have,  and  infractors  who  teach 
you  principles  that  they  don't  even  know 
$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR,  Salary  or  Bus.  Profit, 
in  Repairshop  or  Garage,  or  as  Salesmen.  Factory  Testers. 
Chauffeurs.  Repairmen.  Starter  Experts  or  Garage  Manager 
If  ever  you  are  going  to  make  a  change  to  get  into  a  higher 
paying  and  more  pleasant  line  of  work.  DO  IT  NOW  the 
opportunities  are  the  best  now  that  they  have  ever  been 
Take  our  wonderful  training  course  now  until  you  are  com- 
petent, and  then  go  right  into  the  automobile  business  from 
here.  Positions  now  open  needing  capable  men,  and  we 
want  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work 
Special  $50  course  in  Elec  Starting  &  Tractioneering  FREE 
with  regular  course  Leam  here  in  6  #ks  or  more  Tuition 
small  Life  scholarship.  Work  easy  and  interesting  Many 
make  expenses  while  learning.  Free  catalog  at  once. 
American  Auto  College,  204  Auto  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Wen  Wanted 

IN  AUTO  BUSINESS 


Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Our  Lecture  Course 

Wo've  sot  our  lecture  course  arranged, 

Tho  talent  has  been  hired; 
Of  course  the  program  can  bo  changed 

If  that  should  be  desired. 
But  the  attractions  we  have  booked 

Aro  full  of  vim  and  force, 
■When  we  were  done  we  vowed  it  looked 

Like  a  great  lecture  course. 

It  opens  with  tho  Prize  Quartet 

Which  filled  a  date  last  year- 
Most  of  our  folks  are  talking  yet 

About  when  they  were  here. 
Thee  we  will  have  the  Tuneful  Tots, 

A  troupe  of  s'rls  and  boys 
Who  play  on  brooms  and  pans  and  pots 

And  acd  unto  our  joys. 

And  after  them  we'll  have  the  Marrs, 

Who  give  a  song  and  dance 
Upon  the-hor"zontal  bars — 

We've  billed  them  in  advance. 
Wo've  booked  Professor  Blimm'S  Trained 
Seals, 

r>amo  Nature's  Own  Display— 
They  fire  o;'f  guns  and  r  de  on  wheels 
In  quite  a  wondrous  way. 

We've  also  got  Magoogin's  Band 

With  moving  pictures,  too. 
Ti  eir  music  is  just  simply  grand, 

The  pictures  are  all  new. 
What    else?   Well,    we've    The  Missing 
Link, 

A  marvellous  baboon 
That  tries  to  talk  and  seems  to  think 
And  almost  hums  a  tune. 

And  vet  some  folks  ain't  satisfied 

With  such  a  splendid  list- 
Some  of  tho  kicking  ones  have  tried 

To  show  us  where  we've  missed. 
Our  lecture  board  lias  had  a  row 

That  made  an  awful  breach- 
One  member  urged  that  we,  somehow, 

Have  someone  make  a  speech! 

—Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


Big  demand  for  trained  men.  Earn  from 
$75.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  Learn 
all  about  automobiles  In  six  weeks  by 

THE  "SWEENEY  SYSTEM" 

of  practical  experience.  In  our  machine 
shop,  garage  and  on  the  road  yon  learn  by 
actual  experience  how  to  repair,  drive,  demon- 
|  atrate  and  aeJJ  automobile*    truckSi  tractors,  etc. 

CD  C  C     Write  today  for  catalog  and  certificate,  entitling  you  ! 
I  II  L E"to  freo  $iV)  course  in  running  traction  engines  —  we  own  , 
th'-ce  tractor*.  Only  auto  school  in  the  world  teaching  1 
tractionecring.    Send  name  today  for  free  courtte  and  catalog. 

SW£E„EY  AUTO  SCHOOL,  1115  E.  15th  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Our  Home  Chat 
The  poem  we  have  used  this  week 
is  primarily  a  numerous  one,  but  it 
contains  food  for  thought.  We  were 
reading  something  almost  like  it  the 
other  day  in  a  small  town  paper. 
The  "lecture  course"  was  arranged 
and  they  were  announcing  it.  There 
was  just  one  lecture  on  the  course, 
and  the  rest  was  merely  light  vaude- 
ville. If  the  people  prefer  vaude- 
ville to  lectures,  we  suppose  they 
must  have  it,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  de- 
grade the  name  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  lecture  course  to  cover 
such  things  as  parlor  magic  and 
fancy  dancing. 

The  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
has  started  a  movement  which  has 
already  got  a  good  foothold  called 
the  Parent-Teacher  association.  In 
general  it  is  an  organization  of  the 
mothers  of  the  school  children  and 
their  teachers,  meeting  in  the  school 
houses  on  Saturdays,  evenings  or 
after  school,  and  the  purpose  is  to 
discuss  the  welfare  of  the  children, 
school  problems  and  -the  co-opera- 
tion of  home  and  school.  Every 
j  community  should  have  a  parent- 
I  teacher  association,  for  they  are  do- 
!  ing  a  great  deal  of  good  wherever 
j  they  have  been  started.  If  you  are 
I  interested  write  to  the  National  Con- 


The  Best  Magazines  at  Half  Price 


For  Thirty  Days  Only 


Regular  Price 

Breeder's  Gazette  $1.00 

Woman's  Home  Companion.  .$1.50 

American  Magazine  $1.50 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer. .  .$1.00 

$5?00 
Subscribe  Now 

^T!££  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA,  NRBRASKA 


Special  Price 

All  Four  One 
Year  For  Only 

$2.50 


Our  Weekly  Recipe 

APPLE  SAUCE  CAKE— This  is 
the  time  when  apples  are  at  their 
best,  and  as  a  matter  of  health 
and  economy  it  is  well  to  make 
use  of  them.  Here  is  a  splendid 
cake  in  which  they  are  used: 
One  and  one-half  cups  sugar,  one 
cup  apple  sauce,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  sodaj,  mixed  with  the  ap- 
ple sauce;  one  egg,  one-half  cup 
melted  lard,  one  teaspoonful  cin- 
namon, one-half  teaspoonful 
cloves,  one  cup  chopped  English 
walnuts,  one  cup  raisins,  two  cups 
flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  baking 
powder,  mixed  with  flour.  For  a 
fruit  cake  this  is  very  cheap. 


gress  of  Mothers,  910  Loan  and 
Trust  building,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  they  will  send  you  an  interesting 
little  booklet  giving  suggestions  for 
bylaws  and  constitution  to  be  adopted 
and  questions  to  be  discussed. 

*  «  * 

We  were  told  by  a  housekeeper 
the  other  day  that  she  was  making  a 
scrapbook  of  our  "weekly  recipes." 
We  are  glad  to  know  it,  as  these  are 
recipes  that  have  been  tried  and 
proved  successful,  and  we  believe 
they  will  prove  of  value  to  any  house- 
keeper, whether  young  and  inexperi- 
enced or  a  homemaker  of  so  many 
years'  standing  that  she  has  tired  of 
the  old  standbys. 

*  *  * 

Although  the  fairs  have  long  been 
over,  every  now  and  then  something 
brings  to  mind  interesting  things  we 
saw  there.  We  wonder  how  many 
of  our  .readers  attended  fairs  at 
which  Uncle  Sam  had  parcel  post  ex- 
hibits. This,  to  us„  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  we  saw.  Piles 
and  piles  of  unusual  things  were  on 
display,  and  the  polite  young  official 
was  ready  and  willing  to  offer  ex- 
planations. The  main  thought  the 
heap  of  packages  brought  to  us  was 
that  a  poorly  packed,  fragile  article 
would  have  little  chance  with  all  that 
weight  piled  above  it.  In  sending 
out  parcels  in  the  future  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  sure  they  are  so  wrapped 
and  protected  that  they  will  stand 
heavyweights  piled  on  top  of  them. 
Be  sure  to  visit  this  department  at 
the  next  state  fair.  You  will  find 
much  that  will  be  useful  to  you. 

*  *  * 

We  have  furnished  lists  of  books 
suitable  for  children  of  almost  all 
ages,  since  we  offered  to  do  so  in 
this  corner  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is 
as  we  thought.  Mothers  do  want  to 
supply  their  children  with  good, 
clean  reading  matter,  instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  read  whatever  hap- 
pens to  come  into  their  hands,  good 
and  bad.  The  trouble  is  very  often 
that  the  busy  mother  has  not  time 
and  opportunity  to  read  children's 
books  and  choose  suitable  material. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


mer  have  given  place  to  brisk,  chilly 
ones*,  nature  is  sending  out  her  call 
for  heat-producing,  fat-forming 
foods,  and  peanuts  are  particularly 
rich  in  just  those  qualities,  thus  be- 
ing an  ideal  winter  food.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  children  swallow 
them  before  they  are  properly  masti- 
cated and  so  trouble  ensues  because 
the  digestive  organs  are  overtaxed, 
but  if  the  child  be  instructed  to  chew 
them  thoroughly  they  are  just  what 
is  needed  by  the  vigorous  young  life.. 

Raisins,  also,  together  with  sweet 
chocolate  and  popcorn,  are  natural 
winter  foods  and  of  great  nutritive 
value;  so  don't  be  afraid  to  let  the 
boys  and  girls  fill  their  lunch  boxes 
or  their  pockets  when  starting  off  to 
school  in  the  morning. 

LOU  D.  STEARNS. 


When  Days  Are  Cool 
When  the  young  lad  or  lassie 
teases  for  peanuts  these  days  it  is 
but  the  natural  craving  of  the  sys- 
tem for  just  those  elements  required; 
for  now  that  the  warm  days  of  sura- 


Reading  for  Children 

A  Reader,  Nebraska:  In  the  Sep- 
tember 19  issue  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  in  the  woman's 
corner,  I  read  an  article  about  read- 
ing matter  for  children  that  set  me 
thinking  that  perhaps  my  way  would 
help  others,  although  I  had  never 
thougbt  it  any  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Still,  in  looking  back  I  do  think  that 
perhaps  my  management  of  their 
reading  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  their  character,  and  what  has 
often  been  called  good  common  sense. 
No  boy  is  born  with  a  taste  for  the 
"Daredevil  Dick"  style  of  literature, 
and  it  should  be  the  mother's  look- 
out that  he  doesn't  acquire  that  taste. 
This  is  done,  not  by  weeding  out  un- 
desirable reading  matter,  and  not 
supplying  anything  else  in  its  place, 
for  we  certainly  don't  want  our  chil- 
dren's minds  to  be  void  spaces.  If 
we  did,,  they  wouldn't  be,  for  there 
would  be  something  there,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  see  that  it  is  what  we 
want  there. 

Just  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  our 
children  were  beginning  to  notice 
reading  matter  I  sacrificed  our  own 
wishes  for  a'  few  light  stories,  and 
weeded  them  out  entirely.  While  I 
do  not  consider  the  reading  of  love 
stories  a  sin,  still  I  want  the  children 
to  acquire  a  taste  for  deeper  reading. 
I  never  warned  them  against  that 
class  of  reading,  for  it  wasn't  neces- 
sary when  it  wasn't  there  for  them 
to  read.  With  my  own  farther  de- 
veloped mind,  I  sometimes  read  some 
light  stories,  and  do  not  think  it  does 
any  harm,  but  now  all  this  class  of 
stories  mysteriously  disappeared  and 
so  the  taste  was  not  created. 

We  always  had  more  reading  mat- 
ter than  they  could  devour,  so  they 
never  though  of  choosing  any  read- 
ing matter  but  what  was  here  for 
them. 

The  writer  of  this  excellent  letter  men- 
tions a  number  of  magazines  that  she 
considers  Indlspenslble  for  herself  and 
for  the  children.  While  we  are  not  able 
to  givo  their  names  here,  we  will  be  glad 
to  give  the  names  of  these  magazines  by 
mail  to  any  who  care  to  ask  concerning 
them.  There  aro  a  number  of  other  ex- 
cellent publications  for  the  mother  and 
for  the  children  which  we  will  gladly 
recommend  to  anyone  who  Is  in  doubt  as 
to  what  she  should  take.  The  sugges- 
tions contained  in  this  letter  are  so  prac- 
tical that  they  will  doubtless  prove  of 
value  to  many  of  our  renders  We  are 
always  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  in 
this  way.  HOME  EDITOR. 
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Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


Don't  be  Defrauded — get 
the  Genuine. 

Take  no  substitute — there's  only 
one  real  comfort  shoe  that  gives 
perfect  foot-ease  and  lasting  wear — ■ 


These  wonderful  shoes  afford 
positive  relief  for  aching 
feet.    Martha  Washington  Comfort 
Shoes  will  ^ive  you  genuine  comfort 
and  a  perfect  fit. 

WARNING:  —  Always  look  for  the 
name  Martha  Washington  and  the 
Mayer  trade  mark  on  the  sole.  If 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 


Martha  Washington 
Comfort  Shoes 

tired,  sensitive,  itching,  burning 


No  buttons  or  laces — they 
slip  on  and  off  at  will. 


We  make  Honorbilt  shoes  in  all 
styles  for  men,  women  and 
children;  Dry  Sox  wet 
weather  shoes;  Yenna 
Cushion  Shoes. 

F.  MAYER  BOOT  & 
SHOE  COMPANY 
Milwaukee 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  SEARCHES  Fill 
WATSON  E.  COLEJCAW,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Washington.  S.  C. 


It  you  wish  to  write  to  a  manufacturer 
whose  advertisement  you  have  seen  In  a 
former  issue  of  this  paper,  but  whose  address 
or  name  you  cannot  recall,  write  us.  We  can 
give  you  the  information. 


6655— Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque-  Any  of 
the  pretty  check  materials  can  be  used  to 
make  this  sacque.  The  sacque  closes  at 
the  front  and  can  be  made  with  either 
the  permanent  or  removable  collar.  The 
long  or  short  sleeves  can  be  used.  The 
pattern.  No.  6655,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires      yards  of  30-inch  material. 

6436— Ladies'  Skirt.  This  is  one  of  the 
high  waistline  skirts  which  depend  for 
their  effect  upon  the  long  folds  of  the 
draped  material  and  therefore  cannot  be 
made  with  the  normal  waist.  The  skirt 
is  in  three  pieces  and  closes  at  the  left 
side  of  the  front.  The  pattern,  No.  6436, 
is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  30  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
3G-inch  material. 

6302 — Ladies'  Waist.  Linen  or  madras 
can  be  used  to  make  this  shirtwaist.  The 
waist  is  made  with  the  body  and  long 
sleeves  in  one.  or  it  can  be  made  with  the 
drop  shoulder  and  short  sleeves.  The 
pattern.  No.  C302,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  s'ze  re- 
quires 1%  yards  of  44-inch  material  and 
2V4  yards  of  frilling  for  the  neck. 

5994— Ladies'  Wrapper.  This  is  the  sim-^ 
plest  possible  form  of  wrapper.  It  has 
the  plain  sacque  cut,  with  seamless  back 
and  center  front  opening.  The  sleeves 
are  wide  and  roomy  and  are  trimmed 
with  a  band.  The  pattern,  No.  5994,  is  cut 
in  sizes  30,  32,  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  for  long 
kimone  4%  yards  of  36-inch  material,  with 


1  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  material  for 
trimming. 

6148— Children's  Coat.  Developed  in 
heavy  material,  this  coat  will  be  just  the 
thing  for  winter  wear.  It  can  be  made 
with  either  the  straight  or  circular  fronts. 
Tt  is  made  in  the  box-plaited  style. 
Either  of  two  styles  of  collar  can  be  used. 
The  pattern.  No.  6148,  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to 
10  years.  Medium  size  requires  3  yards 
of  36-inch  material,  with  2%  yards  of 
braid. 

6460 — Child's  Sacquo  Apron.  This  apron 
may  be  used  as  a  dress  or  to  protect  the 
dress.  It  is  plain  and  comes  from  the 
neck  to  the  hem  of  the  skirt.  There  is  a 
small  turnover  collar  and  full  length 
bishop  sleeves.  Patch  pockets  are  placed 
in  front  and  tie  strings  are  fastened  in  at 
the  underarm  seams  and  form  a  bow  in 
the  back.  The  pattern,  No.  6460,  is  cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Medium 
size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 

6912— Ladies'  Apron.  This  apron  is  just 
the  thing  for  wearing  around  the  house 
when  working,  as  it  covers  the  entire 
dress.  It  fastens  in  the  back  and  has  a 
three-gored  skirt.  The  pattern,  No.  6912, 
is  cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  3  yards 
of  36-inch  material. 


All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Get  This  Two  Year  Supply 
of  Warranted  Needles  Free 


A  Needle  for  Every  Need: 


NEEDLES  FOR 
EVERY  NEED 

•75  Gold  Eye  Sew- 
ing Needles. 

51  Art  Work  Nee- 
dles viz: 

15  Silk  and  Cotton 
_  Darners. 

15  Milliner's 
Xeedles. 

15  Crewel  or  Em- 
broidery. 

3  Rug  or  Tapestry. 

3  Chenille  Needles. 

1  Bone  Stilletto. 

1  Bone  Tape  or 
Ribbon. 

1  Bone  Crochet. 

1  Steel  Crochet. 

1  Steel  Bodkin  or 
Tape. 

1  Punch  Work. 

2  Mediu  m  Wool 
Darners. 

2  Fine  Wool  Darn- 
ers. 

2  Medium  Yarn 
Darners. 

2  Fine  Wool  Darn- 
ers. 

2  Medium  Cotton 
Darners. 

142  Useful  Sew- 
ing Articles 


One  Hundred  Forty-two  Useful 

Articles  Free 
With  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Here  is  a  needle  book  that  is  a  beauty.  Big  size  13  V£  ins.  when 
open  and  containing  every  kind  of  a  needle  any  woman  can  pos- 
sibly want.  Your  needles  can't  get  lost  as  they  are  kept  safely  in 
rust-proof  pockets.    Read  over  the  list  of  needles  given  above. 

Send  only  50c  for  a  6  Months'  Subscription  to 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  and  the  Sewing  Set 


TWKNTIKT1I    CUNTURY    FARMER  **«<'»■»" 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


Feeding  for  Eggs 

Mrs.  M.  A.  B.,  Nebraska:  I  am  a 
reader  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
and  would  like  to  know  how  to  feed  and 
care  for  hens  to  get  the  most  eggs.  "We 
have  cracked  corn,  wheat  screenings  and 
oats,  and  can  get  all  kinds  of  mill  feed. 
We  have  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks. 

Answer — With  such  a  good  array 
of  feed  you  should  have  no  trouble 
in  getting  winter  eggs  if  the  hens  be 
well  chosen  as  to  age,  or  of  the  right 
age,  and  start  as  pullets.  If  the 
wheat  screenings  be  good,  these  will 
make  an  ideal  scratching  feed  as  a 
first  meal  in  the  morning,  mixing 
them  half  with  oats.  To  every  ten 
hens  feed  a  quart  of  this  mixture, 
and  as  the  weather  gets  colder  and 
they  cannot  get  much  exercise,  make 
them  scratch  for  it,  and  if  they 
scratch  in  Glover  hay  or  alfalfa  you 
will  have  right  with  this  morning  ra- 
tion another  that  will  take  the  place 
of  lots  of  green  stuff,  for  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  will  do  this.  I  like  corn 
for  an  evening  meal,  but  prefer  it  ih 
the  whole  grain,  as  the  finer  you 
crack,  corn  the  greater  its  tendency 
to  add  quick  weight  to  the  hens  in 
too  much  fat.  This  you  will  not 
want  pullets  to  do,  for  it  may  stop 
off  early  laying.  I  like  some  cracked 
corn  in  the  noon  mash.  If  you  want 
the  hens  to  lay  as  the  weather  gets 
cool  and  forage  disappears,  you  will 
want  a  noon  mash  for  your  laying 
hens.  This  you  can  make  up  of  any 
of  two  of  the  mill  feeds;  middlings, 
cornmeal  and  bran  are  good  as  a 
mixture,  or  one  mill  feed  and  boiled 
vegetables,  fed  warm.  If  you  w®uld 
feed  plentifully  and  regularly  of  just 
what  you  have  at  hand  you  should 
get  a  reasonable  number  of  winter 
eggs,  but  if  you  will  add  beef  scrap 
to  this  ration  in  any  way  you  will  be 
feeding  the  real  egg  ration.  From 
5  to  15  per  cent  beef  scrap  to  the 
other  100  per  cent  bulk  is  considered 
enough  animal  matter,  fed  either  at 
morning  or  noon,  but  is  best  fed  if 
placed  in  the  noon  mash.  On  the 
farm  milk  is  often  substituted  for 
beef  scrap.  It  does  not  contain  the 
protein  contained  in  beef  scrap,  but 
there  is  little  danger  of  feeding  too 
much  milk,  while  there  might  be  in 
feeding  beef  scrap. 

Plenty  of  water,  reasonably  warm 
quarters,  kept  clean  and  free  from 
vermin;  some  charcoal,  grit  and  a 
box  of  oyster  shell  close  by,  and  if 
you  do  not  get  plenty  of  eggs,  then 
the  fault  lies  in  the  hens  and  not  the 
feed.  One  large  ear  of  corn  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  five  or  six  hens 
at  one  feed,  and  of  mash  a  heaping 
tablespoonful  for  one  hen.  Plymouth 
Rocks  may  need  a  slight  addition  to 
this.  The  full  crop  will  tell  you 
when  they  have  had  enough;  es- 
pecially at  night  should  you  notice 
this. 


Boiled  Corn  for  Turkeys 
A  noted  turkey  keeper  of  Illinois 
has  this  to  say  of  feeding  up  the  fall 
turkeys:  "Our  largest  task  is  see- 
ing that  they  come  homo  at  night 
regularly.  This  accomplished,  we 
can  get.  enough  feed  into  them  to 
round  them  out.  If  some  are  too 
small  and  not  sufficiently  fattened 
for  Thanksgiving,  they  are  kept  over 


for  the  Christmas  market.  I  finish 
off  my  turkeys  by  feeding  boiled 
corn;  this  gives  me  my  nicest,  heav- 
iest turkeys.  I  begin  this  feeding  the 
last  of  October;  it  takes  the  new 
corn  from  morning  until  noon  to  boil 
tender  enough  for  the  turkeys.  I 
boil  in  a  large  kettle  out  of  doors. 
They  never  sicken  on  the  boiled  corn 
and  make  fast  gains. 


Laying  Ages 
In  the  milder  climates  we  may  ex- 
pect the  larger  number  of  winter 
eggs  from  the  pullets  come  into  early 
winter  laying,  but  in  the  colder  cli- 
mates our  main  early  winter  outlay 
must  come  from  the  18  months'  old 
hens.  A  well  known  breeder  of 
Barred  Rocks  thinks  the  Barred 
Rock  pullets  best  among  the  general 
utility  breeds  as  winter  layers,  but 
notices  that  his  pullets  of  light  color 
and  long  body  lay  earliest  and  long- 
est, while  the  dark,  prize-colored 
birds,  of  compact  body,  come  on  slow 
as  pullet  layers.  The  strain,  he  de- 
clares, counts  for  more  in  the  Barred 
Rocks  than  any  breed  he  has  worked 
with.  The  Barred  Rock  is  primarily 
a  breed  that  inclines  to  rest  up  in 
cold  weather  under  ordinary  farm 
conditions.  Yet,  wisely  selected, 
bred  in  time,  fed  fairly  well,  and 
there  are  strains  of  Barred  Rocks 
that  pay  largely  as  winter  layers. 


Feeding  Cottonseed  Meal 
Poultry  keepers  using  cottonseed 
meal  often  produce  bad  results  in 
their  flocks.  Because  they  can  feed 
considerable  quantities  of  linseed 
meal  without  harm  they  argue  the 
same  for  cottonseed'  meal.  This  last 
is  very  fattening  and  causes  eggs  to 
be  laid,  without  shells,  besides  pro- 
ducing inflammation  finally.  One 
teaspoonful  of  cottonseed  meal  every 
other  day  is  sufficient  for  any  hen. 
Linseed  meal  can  be  fed  every  day 
to  a  hen  in  small  quantities  and  is 
invigorating.  Bone  meal  used  with 
it  gives  growthy  strength  to  any 
fowl,  but  especially  the  young. 

In  the  high  altitude  states,  where 
fermentation  takes  place  slowly,  eggs 
can  be  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time  if 
greased  well  directly  after  they  are 
laid,  then  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool 
room,  but  not  cool  enough  to  freeze. 
Turn  once  a  week.  Eggs  treated  in 
this  manner  are  declared  to  have 
kept  fresh  for  a  year. 


Notes 

The  trouble  with  many  plans  for 
poultry  houses  is  that  they  mean  too 
much  expense  to  the  average  man. 
We  too  often  build  poultry  houses  to 
suit  ourselves  and  not  the  hens.  We 
build  them  too  high,  too  tight;  they 
should  be  tight  to  keep  out  drafts  at 
back  and  sides,  but  open  in  great 
part  in  front  to  let  in  air,  using  pro- 
tected screen  or  curtains  on  stormy 
days. 

*  *  * 

A  frequent  cause  of  the  spread  of 
disease  is  the  practice  of  throwing 
dead  fowls  along  the  roadside. 
Huxstors  pitch  all  fowls  that  die  in 
their  wagons  along  the  ways  they 
travel,  thiw  bringing  disease  to  farm 


chickens  and  great  loss  to  their  own- 
ers. Another  source  of  disease  Is 
throwing  dead  chickens  in  streams. 
Many  a  nice  drove  of  geese  and 
ducks  has  been  lost  for  this  reason, 
to  say  nothing  of  chickens  that  drink 
from  streams.  Every  stat-  should 
enact  a  law  against  this  practice. 
Burn  all  dead  fowls,  or  bury  them 
deep.  *  *  * 

In  the  poultry  business  procrasti- 
nation is  the  thief  of  success,  neg- 
lecting sanitary  conditions,  proper 
housing,  necessary  feed,  etc.  Poul- 
try raising  for  profit  is  not  for  lazy 
people.  The  hen  carries  her  wealth 
certificate  right  on  top  of  her  head. 
Her  comb  tells  the  story.  Some 
flocks  are  naturally  weak — bred  to 
weakness. 

*  *  * 

The  poultry  fanciers,  as  well  as 
all  keepers  of  the  pure-bred  who 
make  a  specialty  of  showing  their 
best  specimens  at  fairs  and  poultry 
shows,  and  many  of  these  read  these 
columns,  should  write  to  D.  O. 
Lively,  Superintendent  of  the  Live 
Stock  Department,  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  San  Francisco,  and  ask 
for  a  premium  list  for  fowls.  There 
will  be  no  entry  fee,  though  a  small 
nominal  charge  .will  be  asked  for 
care,  feed  and  coop  rent.  The  pre- 
miums are  very  liberal. 

Voters  Must  Decide 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THREE.) 

meeting  invited  a  commission  of  eminent 
state  university  and  agricultural  college 
presidents  to  advise  the  voters  of  the 
state  in  regard  to  the  question.  After  a 
very  careful  investigation  their  report 
and  advice  to  the  people  of  Nebraska  was 
to  consolidate  at  the  state  farm,  and 
several  members  of  governing  boards  of 
the  states  supplemented  their  advice. 
Farmers'   Congress  Report 

Tt  has  also  been  strongly  emphasized 
by  tliose  most  competent  advisers  that  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  ths 
agricultural  college  to  be  separated  from 
the  main  part  of  the  university. 

The  extra  cost  in  duplication  of  build- 
ings, administration  and  operation,  which 
of  necessity  must  be  continuous  in  the 
event  of  separation,  would  many  times 
overbalance  the  value  of  the  good  build- 
ings now  upon  the  city  campus,  and  in 
adidtion  to  this  there  would  be  the  cost 
of  the  six  blocks  adjacent  to  the  city 
campus. 

Uses  for  Old  Buildings 

It  is  foolish  to  say  that  the  buildings 
upon  the  city  campus  would  be  "junked" 
as  the  Lincoln  committee  states.  The 
state  would  undoubtedly  have  use  for 
them  and  save  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
other  ways: 

The  votes  of  you  men  who  live  upon 
the  farms  of  the  state  will  figure  largely 
in  the  settlement  of  the  question  whether 
the  State  university  belongs  to  the  people 
of  Nebraska  or  whether  it  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  personal  perquisite  of  a  few 
local  transcient  business  interests.  The 
yearly  cost  of  the  university's  activities 
are  creeping  up  to  be  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  taxes  of  the  state,  and  we 
should  be  glad  of  it,  because  the  univer- 
sity has  the  ability  to  give  you  value  re- 
ceived for  all  the  money  put  into  it,  but 
its  business  must  be  judiciously  managed 
with  the  public  good  absolutely  in  mind- 

The  university  is  to  endure  as  long  as 
our  state  endures.  Your  vote  is,  there- 
fore, of  tremendous  Importance.  A  mis- 
take now  will  be  far-reaching  in  its 
effect. 

The  best  thought  and  advice  obtainable 
say  to  you:  For  the  best  financial  in- 
terests of  the  state,  which  are  your  inter- 
ests, and  for  the  best  educational  Inter- 
ests of  all  the  students  of  the  university, 
especially  the  Agricultural  college,  vote 
for  consolidation  at  the  state  farm:  and 
we  say,  also,  and  that  advisedly,  for  tho 
beat  moral  Interests  of  the  student  body 
It  la  wise  to  vote  to  go  to  tho  state  farm. 
Voto  so  that  tho  future  will  commend  and 
not  .  ondrmn  you. 


MARKET  PLACE 


^OULTBV — Langshana 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS. 
Write  Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

FOR  SALE— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND 
S.  C.  B.  Minorca  cockerels.  Prices  right. 
Mrs.  Emma  Duerr,  Dorchester,  Neb. 


Orpingtoaa 

PRTCE  LIST  FREE— SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpington,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.   Peter  Brehm,  Harvard, 

Neb. 


ORPINGTONS—  BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Stock  for  sale.   Price    list    free.  Frank 

Lewis,  Gibbon,  Neb. 


BTTFP  ORPTNGTON  CHICKENK,  $1 
to  $5.   Mrs.  Belle  Merrick,  Osceola,  Neb. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTON 
cockerels  for  sale;  big  stock.  Send  to  J. 
Christensen,  Colon,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPTNGTON  COCKER- 
els  from  good  stock.  Write  me  for  prices 
and  guarantee.  -  E.  L.  Woodcox,  Willow 

Island,  Neb. 

S.  C.  BUFF'  ORPTNGTON  COCKER- 
els  for  sale,  both  utility  and  show  birds. 
George  F.  Hahn,  Octavia,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED,  FINE,  LARGE 
Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  $1.  Fawn 
White  Runner  ducks,  laving  now,  $1; 
drakes,  $1.25.   G.  Stewart,  Henderson,  la. 


Plymouth  Bocks 

BOO  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  early  hatched,  large-boned,  from 
high  scoring  stock,  $1.50  each,  or  $12  a 
dozen.  Charles  A.  Gabelman,  Tllden,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  AT 
farmer  prices;  none  better;  entire  flock 
of  White  Wyandotte.  Big  bargain.  Clar- 
inda'Duck  Farm,  Clarinda,  la. 


Bhode  Island  Beds 

FINE  SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCK- 
erels;  White  Pekin  ducks,  $1  each.  Amos 
D.  Birky,  Bancroft,  Neb. 


FULL  BLOOD  R.  C.  RED  PULLETS, 
$10  per  dozen;  cockerels,  $2  each;  guaran- 
teed.  Highland  Farm,  Hedrlck,  la. 

'  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS.  BOTH 
combs,  200  for  sale.  Cockerels,  75c  to  $2: 
pullets,  $1  each.  D.  A.  Berck,  Dannebrog, 
Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels.   A.  F.  Hansen,  North  Platte,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS.  $1-50 
to  $2  each.    F.  M.  Shaver,  Bruning,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES  AND 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas;  the  best  I  have 
ever  raised.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
received.  Write  your  wants  to  O.  J.  Cot- 
ton Poultry  Farm,  1410  South  18th  St.. 
Omaha,  Neb. 



WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
early  hatch;  fine  specimens;  price  cheap. 
Write  your  wants.   L.  Brown,  Fairmont, 

Neb,  . 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS 
from  prolific  layers,  $1  each.  Mrs.  Henry 
Wehling,  Ewing,  Neb. 


SNOW  BALL  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
— First  premium  hen,  second  premium 
pen.  Big  Four  fair,  Fremont.  Prices 
right,    Robert  Frahm,  Snyder,  Neb. 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES — A 
specialty  of  English  strain.  A  few  fine 
cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale  from  a  pen 
of  as  good  layers  as  the  best,  barring  no 
breed.  W.  H.  Mead,  404  East  10th  St., 
Fremont,  Neb. 


Bucks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKSi.  MRS. 
Derrick,  Battle  Creek,  Neb. 


Turkeys 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FOR 
sale.  Clinton  Myers,  R.  4,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


BARGAIN  SALE— CAMPINES,  OR- 
pingtons,  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Rocks,  Wy- 
andottes, Minorcas,  ducks,  $1  up.  Mrs. 
Sophia  Bensen,  Washta,  Xa. 


CHOICE  STOCK  FOR  SALE— ENG- 
l'sh  Runners,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
guineas.  Jennie  Sloan,  Boicourt,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP— BUFF,  BROWN, 
White  Leghorn,  Golden  Campine  and  Sil- 
ver Wyandotte  cockerels.  Quality  stock 
the  very  best.  Sunny  Brook  Poultry 
Yards,  College  View,  Neb. 


THE  115,000  FARM  FAMILIES  WHO 
regularly  read  this  page  are  anxious  to 
buv  their  breeding  stock  early  this  year. 
A  nickel  a  word  a  week  Is  the  cost  of 
advertising  whai  you  have  to  s^H.  

BIO  BARGAINS  IN  ALL  LEADING 
varieties  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 
and  guineas.  Progressive  Poultry  Fiirin, 
Box  750,  Hampton,  la. 
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BATE — rive  cents  the  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  he  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hun- 
five  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid  In-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  PARMER.  If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell, 
insert  an  ad.,  in  this  department. 


LANDS — Australia 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS 
settlers.  Special  inducements;  govern- 
ment land;  railways;  free  schoo's;  cheap 
irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample  mar- 
kets; reduced  passages;  special  excur- 
sion being  arranged.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  government  repre- 
sentative from  Vi«toria.  687  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Box  57. 


Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS- 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Win;hrop.  Ark.   


Canada 

FOR  SALE— 640  ACRES  NEAR  GOOD 
town,  well  improved,  Alberta;  320  acres, 
fair  improvements,  near  good  market, 
Saskatchewan.  Good  opportunity  for 
well  equipped  renter.  Price  right;  easy 
terms  to  good  man  who  wants  home 
farm.  Address  Owner,  Box  164,  Indepen- 
dence, la.   


California 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND, 
highly  improved  and  irrigated  locality, 
with  frequent  trains,  at  low  prices,  on 
easy  terms.  Buyers  this  year  get  free 
trip  to  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915. 
Free  literature.  W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  1111 
City  National  Bank,  Omaha. 


Florida 

IT'S  THE  FEED  THAT  COSTS— WE 
can  prove  you  can  fatten  more  cattle  and 
hogs  on  a  given  acreage  of  our  land  in 
central  Florida  than  on  the  same  acreage 
of  the  best  land  in  Nebraska  or  Iowa. 
That  green  forage  and  fattening  crops 
can  be  had  every  month  of  the  year;  that 
these  crops  mature  faster  and  produce 
more  abundantly;  that  the  summers  are 
not  as  hot  and  the  winters  are  not  as  cold; 
that  the  delightful  and  equable  climate 
should  add  years  to  your  life;  that  both 
water  and  rail  transportation  are  unusu- 
ally good.  It's  a  grand  place  to  live  as 
well  as  to  make  money.  We  own  our 
own  lands  and  have  the  best  of  reasons 
for  offering  part  of  them  at  prices  and 
on  terms  that  make  it,  we  believe,  the 
best  land  investment  in  America,  either 
for  immediate  use  or  to  hold  for  advance 
in  price.  We  have  been  in  business  for 
thirty  years  and  are  not  foolish  enough 
to  make  statements  we  cannot  substan- 
tiate. For  full  information  write  now  to 
Benson  &  Carmichael,  642  Paxton  Blk., 
Omaha,  Neb.   


Kansas 

SOUTHEASTERN  KANSAS  —  320 
acres  in  Moran  valley,  Allen  county,  100 
miles  from  Kansas  City;  in  corn  belt.  A 
snap.  Send  for  views  of  the  farm.  Ad- 
dress Owner,  Lock  Box  367,  Iola.  Kan. 


Minnesota 

BETTER  THAN  HOMESTEADS— 
Write  us  for  information  regarding  our 
"Half  Earnings"  plan  and  get  a  farm 
home  of  your  own.  Flax  crop  on  first 
breaking  will  make  you  a  lot  of  money 
the  first  vear.  We  have  about  1,000  quar- 
ter sections  to  select  from,  part  under 
cultivation.  No  cash  payment  required. 
Address  Hackney  Land  Credit  Co.,  Hack- 
ney Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  *  *  *  The  Euro- 
pean war  means  high  prices  for  all 
American  farm  and  factory  products.  The 
result  will  be  a  big  increase  in  the  value 
of  farm  lands.  

FOR  SALE— WELL  IMPROVED  80. 
central  Minnesota.  Price,  $5,000.  Address 
Y  258,  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

FARM  F.OR  RENT— A  FINE  DAIRY 
farm,  good  buildings,  10  or  more;  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  poultry,  farm  machinery, 
pastures,  all  fenced,  woven  wire;  water 
in  each:  A-l  land,  about  175  miles  west  of 
Minneapolis.  Will  be  rented  very  cheap 
for  cash  rent.  Don't  apply  unless  have 
some  means  and  verv  best  of  references. 
Address  Y  257,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


IT'S  SO  EASY  TO  BUY  AND  PAY 
for  splend'd  stock  or  dairy  farms  in  Chi- 
sago or  Pine  counties.  Let  us  tell  you 
why  and  how.  Lists  free.  St.  Croix  Val- 
ley Land  and  Loan  Co.,  Drawer  G,  Rush 
City,  Minn. 


Nebraska 

NEBRASKA  —  THIS  FARM  WILL 
make  you  rich— 320  level  acres,  good, 
black  soil:  50  acres  fine  rye;  20  in  alfalfa, 
small  grove  and  balance  hay  land;  35  feet 
to  fine,  soft  water:  11  miles  from  Atkin- 
son (Holt  Co.),  Neb.  Price  only  $40  per 
acre;  very  easy  terms.  This  farm  is  clear 
and  is  remarkably  well  adapted  to  grain, 
stock  and  dairying.  On  good  auto  road. 
For  particulars  write  or  call  on  the 
owner.  W.  P.  O'Brien,  410  Bee  Bldg., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


FERRETS 

FERRETS — GOOD  HUNTERS.  RAT- 
ters.    F.  Breman  Co.,  Danville.  111. 


LANDS — Orearon 

OREGON  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 
free.  Oregon  Almanac  and  other  official 
books  published  by  State  Immigration 
Commission,  telling  of  resources,  climate 
and  agricultural  opportunities  for  the 
man  of  moderate  means.  Ask  questions — 
they  will  have  painstaking  answers.  We 
have  nothing  to  sell.  Address  Room  110, 
Portland  Commercial  Club.  Portland.  Ore. 


TWO  SPLENDID  FRUIT-BEARING 
orchards.  I  own  two  40-acre  fruit  or- 
chards right  on  the  edge  of  Medford,  Ore. ; 
one  40  with  trees  nearly  five  years  old 
and  one  40  with  trees  about  four  years 
old;  they  are  all  in  fine  condition  and 
should  come  into  bearing  next  year.  These 
orchards  are  made  up  very  largely  of 
Bartlett  pears  and  Newton  Pippin  apples, 
and  are  in  a  splendid  position,  both  for 
horticultural  deevlopment,  and  so  far  as 
the  (value  of  the  property  is  concerned,  as 
the  orchards  are  right  on  the  edge  of 
Medford;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  outer 
line  of  the  city  limits  of  Medford  is  a 
street  which  runs  along  the  edge  of  the 
property.  The  state  highway,  cement 
paved,  running  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  passes  through  one  por- 
tion of  the  first  40,  separating  four  or 
five  acres;  property  in  back  of  us,  with 
more  matured  trees,  has  brought  as  high 
as  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre;  one  16-acre 
orchard  produced  $19,000  in  returns  last 
year.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
sections  in  all  Oregon  for  fruit  growing, 
but  it  is  too  far  away  for  me  to  handle. 
Will  sell  or  trade  for  Minnesota,  Iowa 
or  Wisconsin  farm.  W.  T.  Kester,  Vice 
President.  Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers' 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wyoming 

GRAIN  LANDS  AND  STOCK 
ranches  in  southeastern  Wyoming  at  bar- 
gain prices  and  on  eas'r  terms.  For  par- 
ticulars address  Federal  Land  Company, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


LANDS — Wyoming 

BLACKBURN  FARMS— BLACKBURN 
farms  lie  so  that  tractor  plowing  is  easily 
and  cheaply  done.  A  farmer  tends  a 
half  section  there  as  easily  as  a  quarter 
section  in  eastern  Nebraska  or  Iowa. 
Their  distance  from  Omaha  is  substan- 
tially th3<  same  as  from  Omaha  to  Den- 
ver, and  only  six  or  seven  hours  by  auto 
to  Denver.  The  Union  Pacific  at  Laramie 
has  scores  of  trains  both  east  and  west 
daily.  The  stock  yards  there  feed  in 
transit  10,000  cars  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  per  year.  The  Wyoming  university 
and  the  local  schools  will  be  found  a 
great  aid  in  farming  and  stock  raising 
aside  from  the  education  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  community.  The  government 
forest  reserve  supplies  practically  free  to 
the  settlers  all  the  timber  needed  for 
building,  fencing,  etc.  There  are  various 
mines  near,  and  there  are  promising  indi- 
cations of  oil;  in  fact,  boring  is  going 
on  there  now.  With  the  best  food,  water 
and  healthful  surroundings  stock  raising 
is  not  only  sure,  but  remarkably  profita- 
ble. Big  ranches  in  times  gone  by  have 
made  great  fortunes.  The  water  system 
of  Blackburn  Farms  has  been  in  continu- 
ous operation  for  over  twenty  years  and 
the  title  to  both  land  and  water-  is  per- 
fect. These  lands  are  offered  by  the  ac- 
tual owners,  not  agents.  Settlement  now 
is  composed  of  farmers  'from  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Prices  of  land  low 
and  terms  liberal.  A  few  sections  will  be 
exchanged  for  Iowa  and  eastern  Nebraska 
farms.  Our  illustrated  booklet  will  inter- 
est you.  Send  for  it;  it's  free.  Laramie 
Development  Co.,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  or  A. 
W.  Augspurger,  548  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha, 
Neb. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

LET  MOSHER-LAMPM AN  COLLEGE 
finance  your  education!  Get  the  training 
now,  pay  us  when  it  pays  you.  Mosher- 
Lampman  Business  College,  the  well- 
known  Nebraska  institution  of  business 
training,  announces  that  a  few  selected 
young  men  and  young  women  will  be  ad- 
mitted this  year  to  the  college  and  al- 
lowed to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  tuition 
expense  after  being  placed  in  a  paying 
position  by  the  college  after  graduation. 
The  college  will  find  places  to  do  work 
outside  of  school  hours  to  earn  board  for 
those  students  who  so  desire.  This  pre- 
sents an  unequalled  opportunity  to  a 
reasonable  number  of  ombitious  young 
people  to  obtain,  at  very  little  actual  out- 
lay, a  thorough  course  of  business  train- 
ing as  stenographer,  bookkeeper,  sales- 
man, civil  service  candidate  or  telegrapher 
in  one  of  the  best  known  schools  of  the 
kind  in  this  section  of  the  country.  For 
full  details  and  college  prospectus  ad- 
dress Mosher-Lampman  College,  1870  Far- 
nam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.   


TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITERS  AT  PRICES  ANY- 
one  can  afford.  Send  us  $17  for  Smith 
Premier,  $19.50  for  Remington,  $23.50  for 
Oliver.  Offer  good  September  only.  Don  t 
miss  it.  Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
Omaha,  largest  stock  in  the  west. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
woh  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  couse. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 


MOTORMEN.  CONDUCTORS;  INTER- 
urbans;  earn  $80  monthly:  experience  un- 
necessary: qualify  now;  state  age;  de- 
tails free.  Address  Y  230,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha. 


$120  ABSOLUTELY  SURE-MAN  OR 
woman  to  distribute  religious  literature: 
sixty  days'  work;  quick  promotion;  no 
experience  necessary;  spare  time  work 
also.  Ziegler  Company,  Dept.  126,  Phila- 
delphia. 


YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  your  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  you  a  steady  job.  Write  at  owe 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  stvles  and 
this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring 
Co.,  Dept.  922,  Chicago. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OVER  18 
wanted— $65  to  $150  month;  United  States 
government  life  jobs;  common  education. 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  positions 
open  to  you.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept 
M  94,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


LITE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
disoose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old. 
weaned;  are  beautifully  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17.  crated  for  shinment  anvwhere. 
If  you  wish  to  get  starred  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS— BTG  TYPE 
pedigreed,  Davis  Bros..   Lincoln,  Neb. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS.  SPRING  CULTS 
fall  pigs,  either  sex.  Prices  -easonable. 
Henry  Jorgensen,  Minden,  Neb. 


DOGS  

FOR  SALE— ENGLISH  SHEPHERD 
pups;  also  Rouen  ducks.  James  Cassell, 
Fremont,  Neb. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  CHEAP. 
Fred  Kueera  Clarkson.  Neb. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  DOGS  FOR  SALE. 
Clarence  Allen.  Dawson.  Neb. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  80S  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   Established  1880. 


IDEAS  WANTED — MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through 
me.  Three  books  with  list  200  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  Advice  free.  I  get 
patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen,  75  Owen 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  SAMPLE 
and  growers'  price  on  application.  J.  L. 
Maxson,  'Buffalo  Gap.  S.  D. 

ALFALFA  SEED— NORTH  W RST  XK- 
braska  high  land  seed,  white  blossom 
sweet  clover  seed;  alfalfa  hay,  all  cut- 
tings; prices  and  samples  free.  Schwabs 
Bros.,  Chadron.  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
— Ages  21  to  r.0.  Make  $125  monthly.  Write 
Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis. 


25,000  RED  CEDAR  POSTS  AND  SEV- 
eral  hundred  poles  for  sale.  Let  us  quote 
you  a  delivered  price  to  your  station. 
Will  ship  subject  to  examination  before 
payment.  Farmers  Co-Oberatlve  Co., 
Ltd..  Clarks  Fork.  Tdaho. 


FIR  LUMBER!  RED  CEDAR  SHIX- 
gles!  Choice.  Mill  direct.  Same  money. 
Write  Lansdown,  Drawer  H,  Everett. 
Wash. 


ROSENBLUM  SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
on  groceries.  Buy  direcr  at  wholesale 
prices.  Send  for  catalogue  today.  Five 
pounds  Golden  Santos  Coffee.  $1 :  pound 
can  Pure  Baking  Powder,  11c;  dozen  cans 
sweet  corn.  SOc.  L.  Rosenblum.  80S  North 
16th  St..  Omaha.  Neb. 


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss. 
Route  5.  Rosedale.  Kan 


rr  \ 

T.  C.  F.  sold  them  all— 
2  other  papers  sold  nothing, 

Stratton,  Neb.,  Sept.  11,  1914. 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer: — 

My  ad  in  your  paper  last  spring  was  a  business 
getter,  in  fact,  it  did  all  my  business.  At  the  same 
time  I  ran  the  same  ad  in  two  other  poultry  papers 
but  they  did  nothing  for  me  whatever.  I  consider 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  my  only  friend. 

0.'  H.  HUDSON. 

Mr.  Hudson  raises  Barred  Rocks  and  has  been 
successful.  He  attributes  this,  in  part,  to  his  selec- 
tion of  advertising  mediums. 
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Ribbed  Fleece-Lined  Union  Suits 

FOR  protection 
against  colds  and  | 
draughts  —  you  can 

rclv  on  the  thick,  warm 
fleece  of  VELLASTIC. 

Lighter  than  ordinary  heavy 
fleeced  underwears,  but  equally 
warm.  Ribbed  for  strength  and 
elasticity  —  fleece-lined  for  com- 
fort and  warmth.  The  fleece  can- 
not wash  off,  knot  o-  mat. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children. 
Union  Suits  or  Separate  Garments, 
fiOc  up.    Look  for  the  Name  VEL- 
LASTIC. 

Write  for  Bodygard  Book  No.  8. 

UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


□i 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumber,  Fasts,  Cement,  Barbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade. 

H.  F.  CADY  LUMBER  CO.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Office  208  W.O.W.  Bid.   Yards,  6th  &.  Douglas 


Invest  Your  Money  in  Good  Land 

in  McHenry  County.  Any  size  tracts  from  40  acres 
upwards  on  twenty  annual  payments.  A  good  home, 
sate  investment  and  increasing  value.  NORTHERN 
TRADING  CO.,   Owners,  Towner,  N.  D. 


GOV 


EBNMENT  Positions  are  easy  to  get.  My  free 
booklet  X1048  tells  how.    Write  today— NOW. 
EARL,  IIOPKIN.S,  Washington.  D.  C. 


kelly  DUPLEX  mXST 

Only  mill  made  with  a  double  set  o£ 
Rrindors  or  hurra.  Have  a  grinding 
surfaco  of  just  diuble  that  of  any 
othor  IM ill  of  equal  size,  thereforo, 

Do  Twice  as  Much 
Work. 

Grind  oar  corn,  shelled 
corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat, 
barley,  karrlr  corn,  cot- 
ton seed,  corn  in 
shucks,  shenf  oats,  or 
|  any  kind  of  grain,  coarse,  me- 
_  pjJ  dium  or  fine.    Require  35$  less 

CatafOflUG  ■  power    than  any   other  mllL 
^1  Especially  adapted  for  gasolino 
^■'lllilitii'tgiilMllHlllilMgP  Angina.  Write  for  now  catalog. 

Duplex  Mill  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Box 313 Springfield,  Ohio 

ADMIRAL  iB* MAN  PRESS 


I  High  Priced  Wheat  ! 


|  Will  Surely  Result  From  the  European  War 

i 
i 


There  is  no  better  "winter  and  spring  wheat  country, 
both  quality  and  yield  considered,  than  the  Golden  Prairie 
district  of  southeastern  Wyoming.  We  are  owners — not 
agents — and  sell  direct  at  low  prices  and  on  easiest  pos- 
sible terms.  Write  us  for  detailed  literature,  including 
our  celebrated  ORQP  PAYMENT  PLAN  whereby  both 
principal  and  interest  are  paid  by  delivery  of  one-half 
crop  raised  each  yar. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
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JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 


Regular  Special 
Price  Price 


Women's  Home  Companion,  $1.50 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  $1.00 


Doth  One 
Year  for 
Only 

$L25 


$2.50 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Queer  Features  of  Life  and 


Business  in  Chilean  Capital 


ANTIAGO,  Chlle.-l  want  to  give 
you  some  pictures  of  Santiago. 
It  is  the  social,  political  and 
business  heart  of  this  country. 
It  is  the  pulse  of  the  nation, 
and  the  people  move  as  it  beats 
fast  or  slow.  It  contains  all  of  the 
statesmen  and  most  of  the  money. 
It  Is  the  center  of  all  great  move- 
ments, and,  in  fact,  it  might  be 
called  Chile  itself.  The  Santiago  of  1914 
contains  fully  one-sixth  of  all  the  people 
inside  the  republic.  It  has  a  population 
of  over  500,000  and  has  doubled  in  size  in 
the  last  fifteen  years.  It  has  grown  in 
beauty  and  modern  improvements.  It  has 
widened  its  streets  and  paved  them  with 
asphalt.  The  Alameda  has  become  a 
grand  boulevard,  with  a  garden  running 
through  the  center  and  driveways  on  each 
side.  The  Cousino  park,  the  gift  of  the 
millionaire  family   that  owns   the  coal 


town  lies  in  a  flat  basin  or  valley  sur- 
rounded by  ragged  blue  mountain*.  It 
is  1.700  feet  above  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
in  plain  sight  of  the  Andes.  Around 
one  side  of  it  flows  the  Mapocho  river, 
further  down  is  the  Maipo,  and  beyond 
them  are  the  rich  farms,  orchards  and 
vineyards  of  the  great  central  valley. 
The  city  is  right  under  and  all  around 
you.  It  is  a  vast  expanse  of  gray  roofs, 
cut  here  and  there  by  wide  streets  that 
cross  one  another  at  right  angles.  In  its 
center  is  the  Plaza  des  Armas,  on  which 
stand  the  cathedral,  the  city  hall  and 
other  great  buildings,  and  a  little  further 
over,  taking  up  a  whole  square,  is  the 
Chilean  capitol  or  house,  of  congress,  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  all  South 
America.  The  capitol  building  Lb  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  filled  with  tropical 
trees,  including  great  palms,  the  trunks 
of  which  are  as  large  around  as  a  hogs- 
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At  the  Chilean  Races 


mines,  has  sprung  up  on  one  side  of  the 
citv  and  a  forest  park  has  been  created, 
skirting  both  of  the  banks  of  the  Mapocho 
river.  The  Quinta  Normal  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  Santa  Lucia,  the 
table  mountain  that  rises  straight  up  out 
of  the  heart  of  the  city,  has  developed 
into  a  creation  more  wonderful  than  the 
Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon. 

Rest  Public  Park 
I  wish  I  could  show  you  Santa  Lucia! 
No  city  of  the  world  has  a  public  park 
to  compare  with  it.  If  you  could  drop 
down  into  the  very  center  of  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  or  Boston  a  mighty  rock 
with  almost  precipitous  '  walls  300  feet 
high  and  with  a  base  of  100  acres  or 
more  you  might  have  the  park  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning.  To  make  it  what  it  is 
now  you  would  have  to  cover  the  wall3 
with  vines,  plants  and  trees  until  the 
whole  became  one  mass  of  green.  This 
mass  would  include  eucalyptus  and  palms, 
oak  trees  and  pines  and  semi-tropical 
plants  and  flowers  of  every  description. 
The  rock  is  so  rough  that  natural  grottoes 
are  formed  In  its  walls,  and  as  you  climb 
your  way  up  you  go  past  fountain  after 
fountain  and  waterfall  after  waterfall. 
You  walk  through  paths  shaded  by  gi- 
gantic fern  trees  and  flowess  of  many 
colors,  the  names  of  which  are  un- 
known in  North  America.  Every  step  up- 
ward gives  a  different  view  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  top  a  beautiful  little  park  at 
the  height  of  a  thirty-story  flat  over- 
hangs the  capital  of  the  Chilean  republic. 
In  the  center  of  this  park,  right  on  the 
top,  is  a  level  space  floored  with  tiles, 
where  the  city  band  plays  of  an  evening, 
and  there  on  a  curtain  stretched  across 
the  rock  is  an  open-air  moving  picture 
show,  whore  the  people  sit  out  under  the  j 
clear  sky  of  the  Andes,  as  the  doings  of 
other  parte  of  the  world  pass  before 
them. 

Km  rounded  by  ■Mountains 

Tho  view  from  Santa  Lucia  shows  the 
magnificent    location    of    Santiago.  The 


head,  although  they  are  not  more  than 
thirty  feet  high. 

Now  look  down  over  your  feefi 
Right  under  you  begins  the  Alameda, 
the  Pennsylvania  avenue  or  Common- 
wealth avenue  -of  Santiago.  It  is  linec 
with  magnificent  buildings  and  her?  am 
there  over  the  whole  city  you  can  see  th« 
spires  of  churches  rising  above  the  roofs 
of  the  buildings.  You  can  also  see  treel 
apparently  growing  right  out  of  th» 
houses.  Those  trees  are  in  the  ratios 
Many  of  the  buildings  are  of  Spanish 
style,  running  about  gardens,  filled  with 
roses  and  palms  and  other  tropical  trees 

Plenty  of  Street  Cars 

But  let  us  go  down  from  Santa    ,.w.  i; 
and  take  a  ride  through  the  city.  Then 
are   plenty  of   street   cars  with  womai 
conductors,  who  will  give  us  a  seat  OS 
the  roof  for  5  or  6  cents,  or  we  can  ge 
an  automob'le  quite  as  cheap  as  in  any 
tewn  in  North  America.    We  choose  th 
motor  car,  and  fly  this  way  and  tha 
through  the  town.    How  big  the  house 
are  and  how  low!    The  older  ones  cove 
acres  and  but  few  of  them  have  mor 
than   two   stories.     They  are   made  d 
brick,  plastered  with  stucco  and  i^ainte 
in  the  brightest  of  colors.    In  the  be 
parts  of  the    city    the    architecture  i 
Greek.    The  doors  are  upheld  by  pillar 
and  I  venture  there  are  more  Corinthia 
and  Doric  columns  in  Santiago  than  1 
Athens.    Others  of  the  res'dences  are  Ilk 
Italian  palaces,  and  not  a  few  have  eac 
cost  $100,000  and  upward.    Nearly  over! 
great  house  has  some  legend  contiecte 
with  it.    There  is  a  magnificent  one  Oj 
the   Alameda   whose   plans   were  ilra 
in  Paris  and  sent  out  to  the  builders.  1 
some  way  they  got  the  plans  mixed  an 
put  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  streei 
and  so  It  is  to  this  day. 

Now  we  are  in  the  business  part 
Santiago.  Here  there  arc  many  fl« 
buildings  that  have  grown  up  wlthi 
the  last  few  years.  There  are  magnlfl 
cent  stores  with  the  goods  of  the  lat 
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patterns  from  Europe.  The  town  is  noted 
for  its  fine  window  displays  and  its  many- 
arcades.  The  business  blocks  are  large, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  not  skyscrap- 
ers makes  it  poss;°ble  to  cut  these  covered 
passageways  through  them,  roofing  the 
arcades  with  glass.  Often  a  block  con- 
taining several  acres  will  have  arcades 
that  cross  one  another  at  right  angles. 
Each  is  a  favorite  promenade,  for  the 
opaque  roof  shuts  out  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  at  the  same  time  gives  plenty  of 
light.  The  stores  in  the  arcades  bring 
good  rents. 

Stores  Have  Improved 
I  find  a  great  difference  in  the  stores 
of  Santiago  over  those  that  I  saw  here 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  ,At  that  time 
there  was  no  attempt  at  display.  The 
prices  were  not  marked  on  the  goods,  and 
nearly  all  dealing  was  a  matter  of  bar- 
gain and  sale.  Now  every  large  store  has 
its  plate  glass  windows  and  the  price 
marks  are  changed  from  day  to  day. 
This  revolution  was  caused  about  four 
years  ago  by  the  inauguration  of  a  de- 
partment store  This  was  a  branch  of  a 
big  Buenos  Ayres  establishment.  It  sold 
goods  at  fixed  prices  and  had  expert  win- 
dow dressers  who  changed  the  display 
every  night.  The  people  took  to  it  and 
forsook  the  old  stores  in  such  numbers 
that  many  of  them  failed.  Today  a  new 
class  of  business  estblishments  is  going 
up.  The  buildings  are  of  several  stories, 
with  a  more  regular  sky  line  than  that  of 
our  American  cities.  They  are  more  like 
the  shops  of  Germany  and  France  than 
those  of  North  America,  and,  indeed,  in 
many  respects  the  town  is  a  miniature 
Paris. 

The  street  scenes  of  Santiago  are  a 
combination  of  the  old  and  the  new. 
Tou  still  see  the  donkeys  and  mules  car- 
rying their  panniers  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  around  from  door  to  door.  You 
still  see  horses  close  to  the  sidewalks 
hobbled  by  rope  around  their  front  legs, 
and  the  ox-cart  still  creaks  its  way 
through  the  town.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  cabs  and  automobiles  every- 
where. The  street  cars  have  great  num- 
bers on  them.  Indicating  their  routes,  and 
there  are  motor  cars  that  carry  the 
heavier  merchandise  and  all  kinds  of 
building  materials. 

Paris  Bonnets  Here 

The  people  have  changed  and  the  char- 
acteristic costumes  of  the  past  are 
tramped  upon  by  the  heels  of  the  present. 
There  are  Paris  bonnets  and  slit  skirts 
everywhere,  and  also  women  and  girls 
clad  in  black  with  mantas  or  black 
shawls  covering  their  heads,  necks  and 
shoulders,  so  that  only  the  faces  show 
out  of  the  black.  This  costume  used  to 
be  common  with  the  rich  and  poor.  It 
is  now  dying  out  among  those  who  can 
afford  the  more  costly  modern  clothing, 
and  the  rich  and  fashionable  now  confine 
its  use  almost  altogether  for  going  to 
church.  The  laws  of  the  church  here  pro- 
vide that  no  woman  can  come  into  a  re- 
ligious service  wearing  a  bonnet,  and  the 
only  acceptable  costume  is  dead  black 
with  a  manta  of  black  crepe  wrapped 
around  the  face  close  under  the  chin  and 
fastened  there  with  a  brooch.  Or  it  may 
be  pinned  at  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a 
black  pin.  Some  of  the  young  women  are 
now  wearing  black  veils  instead  of  these 
mantas  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  black 
dresses  that  are  cut  rather  low  at  the 
neck.  I  have  seen  girls  in  mantas  wear- 
ing shoes  of  white  kid  and  light  colored 
gowns,  but  this  is  not  considered  good 
taste, 

Shop  in  the  Morning 

The  manta  is  often  used  for  shopping 
during  the  morning,  the  better  clothes 
being  reserved  for  the  promenade  between 
5  and  7  in  the  afternoon,  the  hours  when 
everyone  goes  along  the  chief  business 
streets  to  see  and  be  seen.  The  manta 
has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  thrown 
on  quickly,  and  also  that  it  hides  any 
slovenly  dressing  beneath.  To  my  mind 
it  is  far  better  than  the  headgear  of  our 
women  and  it  makes  many  a  homely  face 
almost  beautiful,  throwing  it  out,  as  it 
were,  against  the  black  crepe.  It  has 
the  disadvantage,  however,  that  it  is  the 
common  street  garb  of  the  Santiago  girls 
who  are  not  so  good  as  they  should  he. 
So  dressed  these  little  sinners  have  the 
appearance  of  saints,  and  no  stranger 
would  imagine  the  class  to  which  they 
belong  until  a  look  from  the  tail  of  their 
eyes  gave  him  the  wink. 
I  would  say,  however,  that  the  Chileans 


are  .usually  well  dressed.  The  richer 
women  import  many  of  their  gowns  and 
hats  from  Paris,  and  the .  men  of  the 
same  class  look  as  though  they  had  just 
come  out  of  a  bandbox.  There  are  fine 
gents'  furnshing  stores  and  dressmak- 
ing establishments  with  the  latest  models 
from  Paris.  The  soldiers  wear  fine  uni- 
forms and  the  policemen  have  suits  of 
white  duck  with  white  helmets.  Alto- 
gether the  people  are  as  well  clad  as 
those  of  similar  classes  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  business  and  professional 
men  are  more  particular  as  to  their 
dress  than  we  are. 

Not  a  Cheap  City 
Santiago  is  not  a  cheap  city  in  which 
to  live.  It  is  a  town  of  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  p'oor.  Many  of  the  citizens 
own  large  estates  out  in  the  country  and 
live  at  the  capital,  where  they  have  mag- 
nificent houses  and  entertain  in  grand 
style.  The  city  has  a  municipal  theater 
subsidized  by  the  government.  This  gives 
a  season  of  Italian  opera  which  lasts  for 
eighty  nights.  The  companies  are 
brought  from  Italy  and  nearly  every  per- 
son of  prominence  has  his  own  box  that 
costs  $400  or  $500  in  gold.  On  such  fash- 
ionable occasions  full  dress  is  always 
worn  and  the  ladies  are  resplendent  with 
diamonds.  The  men  keep  their  heads 
bare  during  the  acting  and  as  soon  as 


the  curta:n  falls  every  man  puts  on  his 
hat.  He  may  stand  up  in  his  seat  and 
sweep  the  house  with  his  opera  glass, 
staring  at  such  of  the  ladies  as  interest 
him.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  visiting 
among  the  friends  in  the  boxes  during 
the  intermissions  and  the  opera  is  more 
of  a  social  occas'on  than  a  musical  one. 

Races  on  Sunday 

Another  social  feature  is  the  laces, 
which  are  usually  held  upon  Sundays. 
Santiago  has  one  of  the  finest  race  tracks 
in  the  world.  It  is  outside  the  city  on 
a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains  which 
rise  up  against  the  horizdn  like  walls  of 
snow.  Above  these  white  walls  Is 
stretched  a  sky  of  the  bluest  blue,  and 
in  winter,  when  the  best  races  take  place, 
the  weather  is  as  mild  as  June  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  ladies  come  out  in  their  sum- 
mer dresses  and  they  walk  about  through 
the  parks  and  gardens  not  far  from  the 
grandstand.  The  race  track  is  owned  by 
the  Club  Hipico  de  Santiago.  This  club 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  breeding 
of  horses  in  Chile  and  has  made  the 
Chilean  horse  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  Chilean  horse  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Flammand  and  the  Arabian 
horse  brought  here  by  the  Spanish  con- 
querors, which  through  the  temperate  cli- 
mate and  the  cold  snow  has  grown  into 


what  is  an  entirely  new  type.  It  has 
great  staying  qualities,  with  an  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  spirit.  Like  the  Ara- 
bian horse,  it  eats  but  little,  and  it  has 
all  the  endurance  of  the  Arab  and  the 
strength  of  the  Flammand. 

City  of  Many  Churches 
Santiago  is  a  city  of  many  churches  and 
schools.  Full  religious  tolerance  is 
granted  and  the  Protestants  have  their 
missions  and  churches  and  schools  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  republic.  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  state  religion  and  the 
Church  receives  a  large  subsidy  from  the 
government.  The  most  of  the  people  are 
Catholics,  and  that  church  is  extraordina- 
rily rich.  It  owns  in  Santiago  alona 
property  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000  in 
gold.  It  has  some  of  the  best  business 
blocks,  and  the  whole  of  one  side  of 
the  plaza,  which  is  the  center  of  the  busi- 
ness section,  belongs  to  It.  It  has  thou- 
sands of  rented  houses  and  acres  of 
Stores.  It  owns  haciendas  outside  the 
city  upon  which  wines  and  other  prod- 
ucts are  manufactured  and  offered  for 
sale.  Nearly  all  of  the  church  property  is 
controlled  by  the  archbishop,  although 
some  of  it  is  held  by  the  different  church 
organizations,  male  and  female.  The  Car- 
melite nuns  of  this  city  are  said  to  be  the 
richest  body  of  women  in  the  world. 
(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


rv  acre  of  potatoes  pays 
for  three  acres  of  land 
5eav  Luis  VeJley-  Colo. 


Eugene  H.  Grubb,  the  most  noted  authority  on  potato  culture  in  the  world,  says  in  his  book,  "The 
Potato,"  page  17:  "The  potato  grew  wild  and  now  grows  to  perfection  in  Southwestern  Colorado." 

WE  are  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  so  able  and  disinterested  authority  as  Mr.  Grubb,  who 
has  a  world  wide  reputation,  to  show  that  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  is  the  nat- 
ural home  of  the  potato  and  must  possess  certain  natural  advantages  which  allows  this 
favored  district  to  surpass  all  others  in  the  raising  of  potatoes. 

staple  crops  as  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Colorado.  The 
man  who  wants  a  farm  where  a  large  increase  in 
value  is  sure  to  reward  him  should  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  we  offer.  It  can  not  be  duplicated 
elsewhere  and  will  not  remain    open    here  long. 


This  Valley  produced  the  greatest  yield  on  a 
measured  acre  of  ground  ever  recorded  —  OVER 
700  BUSHELS — was  raised  in  1902  in  competition 
for  a  prize  offered  by  the  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  300  bushels 
and  the  quality  is  the  very  highest.  The  market 
for  potatoes  is  in  Texas  and  other  Southern  points 
where  the  home  grown  potatoes  can  not  be  kept 
(for  any  length  of  time,  making  a  good  market 
with  good  prices.  The  freight  rates  from  this  Val- 
ley south  are  favorable. 

1021  cars  of  potatoes  shipped  from  this  valley 
in  1911. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  fields  of  potatoes  of 
from  4  0  to  SO  acres  in  extent  which  bring  in  re- 
turns of  over  $100  per  acre. 

There  is  no  other  place  where  a  farmer  can 
buy  land  that  is  adapted  to  such  a  wide  range  of 


We  guarantee  that  should  the  pur- 
chaser at  any  time  within  three  years  be- 
comes dissatisfied  with  land  purchased 
from  us  that  we  will  re-purchase  it  at  $15 
per  acre  advance  over  the  price  paid,  pro- 
viding the  land  has  been  put  in  cultiva- 
tion, mostly  in  alfalfa. 

Price  of  land  with  water  for  irrigating  already- 
brought  down  to  the  land  and  fully  paid  runs  from 
$50  to  $60  per  acre.  Cash  payment  from  $10  to 
$12  per  acre,  balance  divided  into  8  equal  annual 
payments. 

For  further  information  address, 


The  San  Luis  Valley  Irrigated  Land  Co.,  Bank  Bld8' 
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■Solve  the  problem 
land  Increase  your 
I  hog  profit*.  En- 
Id  orsed  by  prac 
I  Ucal  farmers 
I  and  lead' 
I  Ing  farm 
■  papers.  ' 
I  Only  win. 
Idowof  IU 
I  kind. 
I  Cost 

I little,  worth 


much. 
Re  till 

;  i  - plus  healthy,! 
.pens  sanltaryl 
and  reduces! 

your  feed  bttJL 


Easily  Installed  In  Any  Hog 
House  New  or  Old 

Shingle  over  flashing,  top  and  sides  and 
llob  Is  done.  Three  big  features:  1— Ferfo- 
Irated  trouch  lets  water  run  off,  prevents 
lleal:lng.2— Galvanized  screen  protects  glass. 
1 3— Copper  clips  hold  glass  without  putty.  ' 
I  The  only  modern,  scientifically  correct  I 
1  hog  bouse  windows  on  the  market, 
"CHIEF*  Capolas 
Keep  fresh  air  In  bog  houses,  barns 
land  other  buildings.    Rain,  snow  and 
Ibird  proof.  Galvanized  steel,  last  Ufa- 
I  time. 

.Chief  Silo  Roofs 

The  best,  strongest, longest  ; 
lasting,  most  improved  •  _ 
roof  on  the  market.  Made  of  heavy  I 
galvani/ed  steel,  self-supporting, 
"  kno  ra'.ters  or  beams  necessary. 
Made  in  sections  that  Interlock. 
Easy  to  install. 

SHRAUQER  *  JOHNSON  CO. 
200  Walnut  St..  Atlantic,  low  I 


FREE  TO  TRAPPERS 

Your  name  on  a  post  card,  today,  brings 

RUMBAUGH'S  MARKET  REPORTS 

for  this  season.  They  are  reliable  and 
quote  latest  market  prices.  Fura 
held  separate  on  request.  No 
commission  charges.  Correct  grad- 
ing means  most  money  for  you. 
I  guarantee  my  grades,  or  return 
your  furs.  Write  today. 
W.  R.  RUMBAUe.lt 
B12  Wagner  St..   Da*  Moines,  ktw«) 


Christmas  Post  Cards  FREE 

Send  me  two  2c  stamps  and  I'll  send  you  19  beau- 
tiful Christmas  Cards  and  tell  you  about  my  big 
SURPRISE.  E.  T.  MEREDITH.  733  Success 
Bldg.,  Pes  Moines.  Ia.  


Report  of  the  Nebraska 


Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board 


(CONTINUED    FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 

Yards  at  South  Omaha  and  discontinued 
on  September  14,  1914: 

Grain  Belt  Supply  Company— On  June 
16,  tested  twelve  and  one-half  gallons  of 
scrum  serial  No.  4,  source  of  virus.  State 
No.  9.  One  pig  was  given  serum  by  mis- 
take, but  the  other  one  died  in  twelve 
days.  One  pig  that  received  15  c.  c.  of 
serum  died  in  fifteen  days.  Judgment: 
Serum  fair. 

Mayes  Serum  Company,  No.  1— On  June 
16,  tested  twenty  gallons  of  serum,  serial 
No.  G,  source  of  virus,.  State  No.  9.  Two 
checks  were  killed  for  virus  in  thirteen 
days.  One  pig  that  had  received  15  c.  c. 
of  serum  also  died  in  fifteen  days.  Judg- 
ment:  Serum  fair. 

Mayes  Serum  Company,  No.  2— On  Au- 
gust 8,  tested  twenty  gallons  of  serum, 
serial  No.  H ;  source  of  virus,  Grain  Belt 
Supply  company,  No.  806.  Both  checks 
died,  one  on  the  sixth  and  the  other  on 
the  seventh  day.  All  pigs  died  that  re- 
ceived serum;  the  last  pig  died  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  Judgment:  Serum  showed  no 
degree  of  potency. 

Hevenor  Serum  Company,  Franklin, 
Neb.— On  July  6  tested  twenty  gallons 
serum,  serial  No.  G5;  source  of  virus, 
Omaha  Serum  company,  No.  8154.  Two 
checks  died  in  seven  days  and  one  pig 
that  received  20  c.  c.  of  serum. 

On  August  17  tested  twelve  gallons  of 
serum,  serial  No.  66;  source  of  virus, 
Grain  Belt  Supply  company,  No.  2.  Two 
check  pigs  were  killed  for  virus  in  seven 
days.  One  pig  died  that  received  15  c.  c. 
serum.  Judgment:   Serum  fair. 

Nebraska  Serum  Company,  Lincoln, 
Neb.— On  July  3  tested  twenty  gallons 
serum  serial  No.  18;  source  of  virus.  Grain 
Belt  Supply  company,  No.  443.  The  two 
check  pigs  were  killed  for  virus,  one  in 
eight  days  and  the  other  in  nine  days. 
All  the  pigs  that  received  serum  died. 
Test  completed  July  1",  or  seventeen  days 
from  time  of  start.  Judgment:  Serum 
shows  no  degree  of  potency. 

Nebraska  Serum  Company,  No.  2— On 
August  12  tested  twenty  gallons  of  serum, 
serial  No.  27.  (It  is  now  claimed  by  Mr. 
Joers  the  serum  tested  was  serial  No.  25). 
Source  of  virus,  Grain  Belt  Supply  com- 
pany, serial  No.  810.  The  two  checks  died, 
one  in  ten  days  and  one  in  fourteen.  None 
of  the  pigs  receiving  serum  died.  Judg- 
ment:  Serum  very  good. 

Corn  States  Serum  Company,  No.  1— On 


This  offer  should  touch  the  heart  of  any  banker  or  ranchman: 
My  income  from  feeding  cattle  on 

Springdale  Ranch 

is  $30,000  a  year.  Better  management  and  war  prices  would  make 
it  yield  $50,000-  It's  only  26  miles  from  Springfield  on  a  fine  auto 
road  to  the  $3,000,000  Power  Site  Dam.  Farms  surrounding  this 
ranch  sell  at  $50  per  acre.  The  hardwood  timber  on  it  marketed 
would  pay  for  it.  Railroad  station  within  a  mile.  Six  sets  of  buildings. 
Fifty-six  living  springs  and  one  stream.  It  will  grow  any  crop  of 
grain,  grass,  fruit  or  vegetables  that  will  grow  in  Missouri.  Cut  up 
into  small  tracts  it  could  be  sold  for  fruit  land  at  $100  per  acre. 
I  offer  this  notable  Springdale  property  for 

$15  Per  Acre 

for  quick  sale.  Half  cash  and  balance  4  V2  % .  I  am  overloaded  with 
property  is  the  only  reason.  My  700  three  and  four-year-old  steers 
are  also  for  sale.  Surely  no  one  else  will  make  so  great  a  sacrifice 
to  get  the  ready  money.  You  have  a  fortune  right  within  your 
grasp.  Come  and  let  me  show  you.  It  means  an  enjoyable  day  in 
the  auto  only.  This  paper  will  tell  you  I  am  reliable.  For  partic- 
ulars write, 

A.  J.  JOHNSTON 

Woodruff  Building,  Springfield,  Mo. 


July  23  tested  twelve  gallons  of  serum 
serial  No.  51;  source  of  virus,  Corn  States 
Scrum  company,  No.  51.  The  two  check 
Pigs  were  killed  for  virus,  one  on  the 
seventh  day  and  the  other  on  the  eighth 
None  of  the  pigs  that  received  serum 
died.  Judgment:   Serum  good. 

Corn  States  Serum  Company,  No  2— 
August  7  tested  twenty  gallons  of  serum, 
serial  No.  5;  source  of  virus,  Corn  States 
Serum  company.  No.  804.  Two  check  pigs 
died  on  the  sixth  day.  None  of  the  pigs 
that  received  serum  died.  Judgment: 
Serum  good. 

Corn  States  Serum  Company,  No.  3— 1 
August  15  tested  twenty  gallons  of  serum, 
serial  No.  53;  source  of  virus,  Corn  States 
Serum  company.  No.  39.  Two  checks 
were  killed  for  virus  in  six  days.  None 
of  the  pigs  that  received  serum  died. 
Judgment:   Serum  good. 

Corn  States  Serum  Company,  No.  4— 
August  21  tested  twelve  gallons  of  serum, 
serial  No.  54;  source  of  virus,  Omaha  Se- 
rum company,  No.  8184.  Two  checks  died 
in  six  days.  None  of  the  pigs  that  re- 
ceived serum  died.  Judgment:  Serum 
good. 

O.  K.  Serum  Company— July  30  tested 
twelve  and  one-half  gallons  of  scrum, 
serial  No.  20S;  source  of  virus,  test  No.  8. 
Two  check  pigs  died,  one  in  six  days  and 
the  other  In  eight.  One  pig  died  that  re- 
ceived 20  c.  c.  serum  on  August  21,  after 
a  period  of  twenty-two  days.  Judgment: 
Serum  fair. 

Omaha  Serum  Company,  No.  1— July  25 
tested  twenty  gallons  of  serum,  serial  No 
II;  source  of  virus,  No.  x2.  The  two  check 
pigs  became  sick,  one  killed  for  virus  in 
seven  days  and  the  other  died  in  six  days. 
Two  pigs  died  that  received  serum;  one 
received  15  c.  c,  the  other  20  c.  c.  Judg- 
ment: Serum  did  not  test  satisfactorily, 
so  another  test  was  granted  for  the  same 
lot  of  serum. 

Omaha  Serum  Company.  No.  2— August 
7  tested  twenty  gallons  of  serum,  serial 
No.  J:  source  of  virus,  No.  804.  Grain 
Belt  test  completed  August  25.  Two 
check  pigs  died,  one  in  seven  and  the 
other  in  eight  days.  None  of  the  pigs 
died  that  received  serum.  Judgment: 
Serum  good. 

Omaha  Serum  Company,  No.  3— August 
12  tested  twenty  gallons  of  serum,  serial 
No.  H.  (retest);  virus,  Grain  Belt  Serum 
company,  No.  810.  Two  checks  died,  one 
in  eight  days  and  the  other  in  ten  days. 
No  pigs  died  that  had  received  serum. 
Judgment:    Serum  good. 

Mid-West  Serum  Company,  No.  1— Au- 
gust 7  tested  twenty  gallons  of  serum, 
serial  No.  10;  virus.  No.  83,  Grain  Belt 
Supply  company.  The  two  checks  died, 
one  in  five  days,  the  other  in  six  days. 
All  but  one  of  the  pigs  that  received 
serum  died;  one  pig  that  received  25  c.  c. 
of  serum  lived.  Judgment:  Serum  shows 
slight  degree  of  potency. 

Mid-West  Serum  Company,  No.  2— Au- 
gust 7  tested  twenty  gallons  of  serum, 
serial  No.  13;  virus,  No.  A3,  Grain  Belt 
Supply  company.  Two  checks  became 
sick;  one  died  in  six  days  and  the  other 
in  seven  days.  All  the  pigs  that  received 
serum  took  sick  and  died,  the  last  one  to 
die,  died  August  25,  or  eighteen  days  from 
time  of  injection.  Judgment:  Serum 
shows  no  degree  of  potency. 

State  Plant,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  No.  1— June 
26  tested  forty  gallons  of  serum,  serial 
Nos.  78  and  79,  tested  on  sixteen  pigs; 
source  of  virus,  No.  2,  Grain  Belt  Supply 
company.  The  four  check  pigs  became 
sick;  one  died  in  ten  days,  one  in  eleven 
and  two  in  fourteen  days.  None  of  tho 
twelve  pigs  that  received  serum  became 
sick.   Judgment:   Serum  good. 

State  Plant.  No.  2— July  3  tested  twenty 
gallons  of  serum,  serial  No.  81;  source  of 
virus,  Omaha  Serum  company,  No.  443. 
The  two  check  pigs  took  sick  and  were 
killed  for  virus,  one  in  six,  the  other  in 
eight  days.  Two  pigs  that  received  20  c. 
c.  each  of  serum  both  sickened  and  one 
died  in  seven  and  the  other  in  eight  days. 


Judgment:  Serum  does  not  have  full  d. - 
gree  of  potency. 

State  Plant,  No.  3— July  17  tested  sixty 
gallons  of  serum,  serial  Nos.  83,  84  and 
85;  twenty-four  pigs  were  used  for  the 
test;  source  of  virus,  Orain  Belt  Supply 
company,  No.  32.  All  six  of  the  check 
pigs  became  sick  and  were  killed  for 
virus,  one  in  seven  and  five  in  eight  days. 
None  of  the  pigs  that  received  virus  be- 
came sick.  Judgment:   Serum  good. 

State  Plant,  No.  4— July  3  tested  twentv 
gallons  of  serum,  serial  No.  82;  source  of 
virus,  Omaha  Serum  company.  No.  243; 
tested  on  eight  pigs;  the  two  check  pigs 
became  sick— one  was  killed  for  virus— 
in  eight  days,  the  other  in  nine  days;  one 
Pig  got  sick  and  died  in  seven  days  that 
received  20  c.  c.  of  serum.  Judgment: 
Serum  fair. 

State  Plant,  No.  5— July  23  tested  twentv 
gallons  of  serum,  serial  No.  80;  source  of 
virus,  Nebraska  Serum  company,  No.  18. 
The  two  check  pigs  took  sick  and  both 
were  killed  for  virus  in  eight  days.  Two 
pigs  that  received  serum  took  sick  and 
died;  one  that  received  20  c.  c.  died  in 
nine  days;  the  other,  that  received  25  c. 
c,  died  in  nine  days.  Judgment:  Serum 
not  very  potent. 

State  Plant,  No.  6— June  26  tested  fortv 
gallons  of  serum,  serial  Nos.  76  and  77; 
source  of  virus,  Grain  Belt  Supply  com- 
pany, No.  2.  This  test  was  made  on  six- 
teen pigs;  tho  four  checks  all  became 
sick  and  were  killed  for  virus,  one  in 
thirteen  and  five  in  fifteen  days.  None 
of  the  pigs  that  received  serum  became 
sick.  Judgment:   Serum  good. 

State  Plant,  No.  7— July  23  tested  140 
gallons  of  serum,  serial  Nos.  86,  88,  89,  90, 
91,  92  and  93;  source  of  virus,  No.  2U-84, 
Grain  Belt  Supply  company.  This  test 
was  made  on  fifty-six  pigs,  fourteen  of 
them  checks,  which  all  sickened  and 
were  killed  for  virus,  thirteen  in  eight 
days  and  one  in  nine  days.  There  were 
eight  pigs  died  in  this  test  that  had  re- 
ceived serum,  three  pigs  that  had  re- 
ceived 15  c.  c,  four  that  received  20  c.  c. 
and  one  that  received  25  c.  c.  Serum 
serial,  Nos.  86  and  93,  none  lost  that  re- 
ceived it.  Judgment:  Serial  Nos.  86  and 
93,  serum  very  good;  Nos.  86,  89,  90,  91 
and  92  showed  only  a  fair  degree  of  po- 
tency. 

C.  H.  Miner  Serum  Company,  Red 
Cloud,  Neb.— August  24  tested  five  gallons 
of  serum,  serial  No.  10;  source  of  virus, 
Omaha  Serum  company,  No.  8184.  Only 
one  check  pig  became  sick  and  died  in 
eight  days;  tho  other  check  pig  became 
sick  and  had  a  high  degree  of  tempera- 
ture (105.8),  but  did  not  die.  None  of  the 
pigs  that  received  serum  got  sick.  Judg- 
ment:  Serum  good. 

The  serum  produced  by  ten  companies 
was  tested.  Thirty-five  tests  in  all  were 
made;  658%  gallons  of  serum  was  tested: 
280  pigs  were  used  in  the  thirty-five  tests. 
The  280  pigs  used  in  the  test  cost  $2,380. 
Seventy  pigs  were  used  as  checks  on  the 
test  and  sixty-nine  received  virus  only ; 
one  received  semm  by  mistake;  sixty- 
eight  of  the  check  pigs  died;  one  got 
sick,  but  did  not  die;  one  that  received 
serum  by  mistake  did  not  get  sick.  The 
sixty-ei^ht  check  pigs  that  died  cost  $57S. 
Forty-four  pigs  that  had  received  vari- 
ous sized  doses  of  serum  died,  at  a  loss 
of  $374,  making  a  total  loss  of  112  pigs 
that  cost  $952.  There  were  eighty  gallons 
of  serum  tested,  in  thirty-five  tests.  In 
four  tests  the  serum  showed  no  degree  of 
potency  and  the  companies  were  notified 
in  writing  to  not  sell  or  offer  for  sale 
any  of  the  serum  that  failed  to  come  up 
to  the  test.  Two  of  the  companies  com- 
plied with  the  notice  and  withheld  their 
serum  from  the  market,  but  one  company 
sold  its  serum  just  the  same.  However, 
the  bad  serum  that  was  withheld  from 
the  market  was  valued  at  $3,200,  and 
there  was  enough  of  it  to  vaccinate  5,333 
head  of  shoats  weighing  100  pounds 
apiece.  Each  animal  was  valued  at  $8. 
making  a  total  saving  of  $42,664  to  the 
farmers  because  they  were  saved  from 
using  that  much  bad  serum. 

The  above  amount  of  work  was  accom- 
plished at  a  cost  to  the  Nebraska  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  board  of  $205.50.  Very 
truly,  C.  M.  DAT.  D.  V.  ST., 

State  Field  Veterinarian. 
JOHN  SCHMELA,  D.  V.  S.,  Veterinarian. 


Serum  Treatment  Statistics 


We  publish  herewith  some  interesting 
figures  on  hog  cholera  compiled  by  Dr. 
M.  H.  Reynolds,  chief  veterinarian  of  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  college.  Some 
very  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  in 
this  report. 

Tho  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has  re- 
peatedly called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  prompt  action  being  taken  when  one 
or  more  hogs  in  the  herd  are  noticed  to 
bo  off.  This  report  shows  that  10  per 
cent  were  too  far  advanced  in  the  disease 
for  treatment,  that  18  per  cent  had  tem- 
peratures of  101  or  over  when  treated. 
This  clearly  shows  that  the  owner  was 
careless  or  tardy  in  getting  the  hogs 
treated  after  they  showed  signs  of  sick- 
ness. 

Tho  figures  given  on  results  in  treat- 
ing pregnant  sows  arc  particularly  inter- 
esting, bearing  out  tho  conclusions  given 
in  our  series  of  hog  cholera  articles,  that 
wo  would  not  hesitate  to  treat  a  preg- 


nant sow  at  any  time  it  become  neces- 
sary. This  report  shows  that  10  per  cent 
aborted.  Without  doubt  quite  a  propor- 
tion of  this  10  per  cent  were  roughly  han- 
dled, causing  tho  abortion.  Don't  forgot 
when  treating  pregnant  sows  that  much 
of  your  success  depends  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  handled. 

Hotx  Cholera  Probabilities 
Study  of  recent  official  reports 
(Fischer)  relating  to  hog  cholera  and  hog 
cholera  serum  work  brings  out  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  information,  based  on 
observation  of  about  110.000  hogs.  Total 
number  given  either  serum  only  or  serum 
virus  treatment  and  total  number  left, 
untreated  account  of  supposed  Infection. 
In  this  grand  total  there  are  nearly  101,- 
000  hogs: 

Serum  only  was  given  to  about  7,500  on 
account  of  presence  of  disease  in  the 
herd;  serum  virus  treatment  was  given 

72. 101. 
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Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  Hse  of  our  reader*.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


^5 


Water  and  Ventilation 

G.  B.  F.,  Iowa:  Your  readers  must  be 
very  much  impressed  with  the  beautiful 
picture  on  the  front  cover  page  of  your 
issue  of  October  3,  "The  Greatest  Bless- 
ing—Water." Of  course,  no  one  will  ques- 
tion the  importance  of  water,  yet  this 
title  impresses  us  more  than  ever  that  a 
subject  of  more  importance  is  frequently 
neglected.  What  can  water  accomplish, 
or  what  can  food  accomplish,  without  air? 
Air  is  so  common  and  so  indispensable 
that  we  hardly  give  it  a  thought,  yet  we 
believe  you  will  agree  with  us  that  this 
is  a  most  important  element  and  that 
methods  of  providing  pure  air  are  most 
sadly  neglected.  Certainly  the  subject  of 
ventilation  deserves  as  much  attention  at 
the  hands  of  the  press  as  do  food  rations 
and  the  water  supply. 

Answer — We  are  pleased  to  re- 
ceive letters  of  this  kind.  We  aim 
to  have  every  cover  page  illustration 
tell  some  story  or  convey  an  idea  that 
will  interest,  entertain  or  instruct. 
We  agree  that  the  subject  of  ventila- 
tion is  one  that  should  receive  more 
attention.  There  is  nothing  more 
important  than  pure  air  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  health  of  animals  as  well 
as  human  beings. 

What  is  Feterita? 
J.  C.  E.,  Washington:  I  ask  to  have 
you  describe  the  plant  you  call  feterita, 
as  it  is  a  new  plant  to  me.  Will  it  th;ive 
here  on  the  west  coast?  We  are  in  need 
of  just  such  a  plant  as  I  infer  it  to  be. 

Answer — Feterita  is  a  plant  that 
was  imported  into  this  country  from 
Egypt  in  1906  and  has  grown  greatly 
in  favor  with  farmers  in  the  semi- 
arid  section  since  that  date.  It  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  as  kafir, 
milo  and  Egyptian  wheat,  bearing 
seed  in  clusters  and  having  long, 
corn-like  leaf  blades.  It  is  not 
probable  that  this  crop  would  be  a 
good  one  on  the  northwest  coast,  as 
it  is  primarily  a  dry  weather  or 
drouth-resistant  •  crop.  However, 
your  experiment  station  can  tell  you 
whether  they  have  tried  it  and 
whether  it  proved  successful.  If  you 
will  address  the  director  of  the 
Washington  experiment  station  at 
Pullman,  they  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
•whether  or  not  it  has  been  found  a 
good  crop  for  Washington. 


Exchange  what  is  the  matter  with  mv 
shoats?  They  did  well  when  they  were 
pigs,  but  of  late  they  seem  to  have 
diarrhea.  They  get  thin  and  weak  and 
two  have  died.  I  feed  them  good,  sound 
ear  corn  and  they  also  have  the  run  of 
the  alfalfa  pasture.  I  have  given  them 
vegetable  hog  potash  and  a  worm  ex- 
peller,  thinking  they  had  worms.  I  will 
greatly  appreciate  any  advice  you  may 
be  able  to  give  me. 

Answer — It  is  hard  to  say  what  is 
the  trouble  with  your  hogs.  From 
the  treatment  given  them  it  is  almost 
sure  that  the  cause  is  not  worms.  It 
is  possible  that  your  hogs  are  af- 
fected with  chronic  hog  cholera.  This 
disease  sometimes  takes  the  slow  or 
chronic  form,  and  the  hogs  die 
slowly,  acting  as  yours  have.  We 
would  suggest  that  you  get  someone 
who  knows  hog  cholera  to  look  at 
them  and  hold  a  post  mortem  on  one 
of  your  pigs.  If  you  find  hog  cholera 
is  the  trouble  we  should  not  delay 
another  day  in  vaccinating  the  herd 
with  good  potent  serum,  having  this 
work  done  by  someone  that  knows 
how. 


May  Be  Chronic  Hog  Cholera 
J.  O.,  Nebraska:  I  have  taken  your  pa- 
per a  number  of  years,  but  never  asked 
any  advice  before.  I  think  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  is  the  best  and  most  up- 
to-date  farm  paper  in  the  west. 
Can  you  tell  me  through  your  Readers' 


Milo  and  Kafir 

E.  S.,  Nebraska:  We  have  been  readers 
of  your  valuable  paper,  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  for  many  years,  but  we 
have  not  very  often  noticed  a  write-up 
from  th's  part,  southeastern  Nebraska. 

We  herewith  enclose  you  a  postal  card 
from  a  field  of  kafir  taken  September  20. 
This  kafir  was  rlanted  in  drills  May  15, 
about  one-half-acre.  At  the  time  the 
picture  was  taken  this  seed  was  ripe. 
Now,  while  the  heads  do  not  show  large 
in  the  picture,  we  took  the  trouble  to 
count  the  number  of  seeds  in  one  of  the 
average  heads,  and  to  our  surprise  there 
were  5,525  seeds,  or  over  one  pint  of  seed 
by  measure,  from  just  one  head.  You 
will  note  the  heads  on  the  card  do  not 
appear  large,  especially  the  tall  heads. 
The  cause  is  the  sparrows'  demand  for 
the  same. 

And  now  about  milo  maize.  The  same 
day  we  sowed  the  kafir  we  also  sowed 
one-half-acre  of  milo  maize,  and  wc  can 
safely  say,  had  the  sparrows  not  mo- 
iesited,  we  would  have  harvested  fifty 
bushels  or  more  per  acre.  However,  we 
harvested  the  maize  fifteen  days  earlier 
than  the  kafir.  So,  in  other  words,  all 
things  being  equal  as  to  feeding  value,  it 
would  perhaps  be  best  to  sow  milo  maize 
for  fear  frost  might  hit  the  kafir  before 
it  was  mature.  Allow  us  to  say  to  the 
farmer  friends,  especially  those  who  live 
in  localities  where  they  are  subject  to 
drouth,  try  milo  maize  or  kafir,  or  a  little 
of  both,  next  spring.  Once  tried,  you  will 
plant  more,  for  it  will  yield  you  bushels 
in  dry  seasons,    especially    when  corn 


Some  of  the  Big,  Smooth  Duroc-Jersey  Boars  Being  Offered  for  Sale  by 
Ed  M.  Kerns  of  Stanton,  Neb.    He  is  Pricing  Them  Worth  the  Money 


Three  Generations  in  Their  Kafir  Field 


won't  yield  a  kernel,  and  the  feeding 
value  is  nearly  the  same.  All  stock  likes 
it,  the  horses  whine  for  it,  the  pigs  squeal 
for  it,  the  chickens  cackle  for  it,  and  that 
not  all,  they  fill  the  egg  basket  also. 


The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  has 
decided  that  the  amount  of  damage  col- 
lectable on  growing  timber  set  on  fire 
through  negligence  is  not  only  the  value 
of  the  wood  destroyed,  but  also  the  in- 
jury to  the  property  as  a  whole  through 
the  destruction  of  the  young  growth. 


A  Wise  Ccl'ie 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  NINE.) 

She  can  shake  hands  standing  on 
her  hind  legs  and  using  her  right 
paw;  bark  for  something  to  eat,  and 
is  a  fine  cow  dog. 


Additional  Stories 

Mabel  Johnson,  Brunwick,  Neb.;  Lor- 
etta  Riely,  Emerson,  Neb.;  Annie  Eggers, 
Yutan,  Neb.;  Bertha  Pugh,  Oakdale,  Neb. 


The  Next  Time  You  See  THIS 
in  Your  Hoq  Lot  Send  for ) 

THIS  3 


SEND 

NO  IUCNEV 

When  your  hogs  rub  against  fence  posts,  build 
ings,  trees,  etc.,  look  out  for  lice.  It's  a  pretty  good  sign  these 
blood-sucking  parasites  are  at  work  in  your  herd.   If  neglected  they 
will  multiply  by  the  thousands — Boon  infest  the  whole  herd — keep 
your  animate  thin — stunt  their  growth— sap  their  vitality  and  invite 
cholera  ar.d  other  contagious  diseases  on  to  your  farm.   Dips  are 
helpful  but  expensive — often  dangerous  and  always  troublesome. 
Why  not  let  your  hogs  rid  themselves  of  lice,  mange  and  other  skin 
in  the  natural  way.    Let  them  rub  against  a  Rowe  New  Idea  Rubb 
SO  days  at  my  risk.   I'll  furnish  tho  Posts  and  the  Oil  and  pay  the 
The  trial  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  You  simply  watch  results  and  pay  if 


dis 

ing  Post 
freight. 

pleased. 


Rcwe's  ides' 


IEf  3ave  $2  to  $12  on  EACH 
™  **ost  at  these  Cut  Prices- 
Pay  if  Pleased 
I  Post  %  7.75  |  3  Post*  $21.75 
2  Posts  15.00  I  4  Posts  28.00 
1  Gal.  of  Medicated  Oil  FREE  with 
Bach  Post.    Freight  charges  paid. 


?  are  simpler,  safer,  more  durable  and  more  economical  than  any  other—*  ze  any 
kind  of  oil,  crude  or  medicated.   Have  no  valves,  nothing  to  get  out  ot  order, 
work  in  all  kincis  of  weather  the  year  round.   Dirt  can't  clog  them  as  t  does 
valve  and  cylinder  machines.     Rain  can't  wash  out  oil.    No  oil  \  asted. 
'4  Every  drop  is  applied  as  needed  right  on  the  itch  when  the  hog  rubs.  Pigs 
I  of  all  sizes  and  ages  can  rub  on  these  posts  and  keep  vermin-free  and  healthy. 
I  Three  rubbing:  bars  to  each  Post.  One  Post  accommodates  30  hogs. 

Try  Them  30  Days  FREE— Pay  if  Pleased 

I  .Tu°t  write  and  tell  me  how  many  Posts  you  want  to  try  30  days  at  my  *rek.  I'll 
I  furnish  the  Machines,  Oil,  everything  and  even  pay  the  freight  t-  prove  my 
claims.  Send  no  money.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  if  you 
|  prefer  write  for  big  illustrated  folder  today. 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres.,  ROWE  MFG.  CO.,  423  Libert:'  St.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 

Also  Makers  of  famous  Can*t-Sag  Gates  (2) 


APPLE  TREES 
GIVEN  AWAY 


nn 

I  Ye6l  Ten  strong,  healthy,  well-grown,  one-year- 
^La^§B^^BSB««jH««SBn  °ld  apple  trees  given  away  absolutely  FREE!  It  cer- 
™  tainlyia  a  remarkable  offer,  but  we  are  determined  to 
get  50,000  more  subscribers  in  30  days,  and  to  create 
further  interest  in  orcharding.  Every  city  and  coun- 
try home  needs  more  fruit  trees.  Well,  here's  your 
chance,  and  you  never  had  one  like  it  ofiered  you  be- 
fore. Send  us  $1  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Fruit 
Grower  &  Farmer,  and  we  will  at  once  6end  you  this 

ideal  Family  Apple  Orchard 

for  fall  planting  consisting  of  10  fine 
apple  trees— 2  each  of  Yellow 
Transparent,  Wealthy, 

Johnathan,  the  famous  /£ y m ■  ■  ■  ■      ■  > ■  « 

Delicious  and  Winesap — ^  j  Fniit  Grower  &  Farmer.  jj' 

all  transportation  charges  prepaid  to  your  door.    fisL  &  r^k.  3  St.  Joseph^Mo.  M 
The  paper,  alone,  is  worth  $1  of  anybody's  WZ"^Sr£&J''y 
money  and  once  you  subscribe  for  it  you  wi.l  al-  g  "v" 

ways  want  it— that's  why  we  are  willing  to  start  m  „   

you  with  this  remarkable  Free  Offer.  The  dollars  "  * 

are  flowing  in  from  every  direction,  so  senc  in  ■  ...   

yours  today.    Such  opportunities  as  this  never  |L_____  — 
last  long.   Send  your  dollar,  nd  address  mall  to  —  ' 

FRUIT  GROWER  &  F/  -MER,  DeJu  3  St.  Joitph,  Mo. 


Fruit  Grower  A  Farmer, 
published  twice  a  month 
shows  you  all  the  newest 
and  best  ways  of  growing- 
fruit  at  a  profit  and  will 
help  you  make  big  success 
with  these  10  trees  These 
trees  will  supply  you  with 
luscious  apples  all  through 
the  year  from  time  the 
earliest  apples  ripen  until 
they  ripen  again  next 
year.  By  planting  this  fall 
they  become  established, 
ready  to  start  into  growth 
early  next  Spring. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C-  Davenport 


|ATTLE  during  the  last  week  have 
suffered  the  severest  reverse  ex- 
perienced since  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  From  Chicago  to 
Fort  Worth,  from  St.  Louis  to 
St.  Paul,  every  market,  east  and  west, 
has  gone  down  hill  at  a  rate  so  rapid  as 
to  almost  take  away  the  breath  of  sellers. 
Everywhere  receipts  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  were  very  large,  at  some  points 
breaking  all  previous  records.  Later  on 
there  was  a  falling  otf  in  receipts,  so  that 
totals  for  the  week  were  not  so  large 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  burdensome, 
but  the  market  having  once  been  started 
downward,  kept  going,  the  brakes  refus- 
ing to  work. 

Cattle  values  had  already  been  easing  off 
and  the  less-sought-after  kinds  gradually 
working  to  a  lower  basis,  so  that  the 
decline  of  the  last  week,  amounting  to 
25@50e  or  more,  has  made  quite  an  inroad 
upon  prices.  To  be  sure,  little  change 
has  taken  place  as  regards  the  more 
favored  kinds.  For  example,  choice  to 
fancy  long-fed  yearling  beeves  have  de- 
clined very  little,  for  the  reason  that  most 
markets  are  not  receiving  on  an  average 
one  car  a  week  of  that  class  of  cattle. 
Such  cattle  sold  recently  at  Omaha  at 
$10.50  and  at  $10.85  in  Chicago.  While  such 
sales  are  always  reported  in  the  papers 
and  freaupntly  commented  upon,  they  do 
not  constitute  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  receipts.  The  most  of  the  decline 
has  fallen  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
fair  to  pretty  good  kinds  of  Cattle,  both 
killers  and  feeders,  and  they  are  in  many 
cases  $1.00  per  hundred  lower  than  the 
extreme  high  point  of  the  season. 

The  explanation  for  the  large  receipts 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
season  of  the  year  wnen  range  men  are 
hurling,  in  their  cattle  so  as  to  have  them 
out  of  the  way  before  winter  settles 
down.  There  has  also  been  a  great  rush 
of  native  grass  and  half-fat  cornfeds  to 
market.  Thousands  of  cattle  have  been 
prematurely  marketed,  forced  in  by  the 
panicky  fears  of  holders,  or  by  pressure 
from  banks  having  loans  upon  them. 
These  latter  cattle,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  were  not  due  to  arrive  on 
the  market  until  November  or  December, 
after  the  range  cattle  had  ceased  to  come, 
are  really  responsible  for  the  break  in  the 
market. 

The  immediate  future'of  the  market  is 
uncertain,  being  dependent  in  great  degree 
upon  the  size  of  the  receipts.  Packers 
have  recently  reduced  wholesale  prfces  of 
meats  to  encourage  freer  consumption 
and  they  may  be  depended  upon  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  keep  the 
cattle  market  down.  It  follows  that  con- 
tinued large  receipts  would  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  them  to  force  the  market 
still  lower.  On  the  other  hand,  a  light  run 
could  hardly  fail  to  have  a  strengthening 
effect.  Before  this  can  appear  in  print 
market  prices  may  already  have  been 
considerably  revised. 

Future  Supply  Will  Be  Short. 

One  thing  may  be  regarded  as  pretty 
definitely  settled  and  that  is  that  the 
future  supply  of  cattle  will  fall  short  of 
last  year.  The  free  liquidation  of  cattle 
that  has  been  taking  place  has  already 
made  considerable  inroads  upon  future 
supplies  of  beef  and  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  country  is  through  cashing  in. 
Some  very  well  informed  cattlemen  be- 
lieve that  with  corn  and  all  kinds  of  feed 
high  the  country  will  continue  selling  cat- 
tle Instead  of  holding  for  a  long  feed  and 
a  late  market.  Such  a  policy,  if  followed 
to  any  great  extent,  while  it  might  for  a 
time  keep  the  market  well  supplied  and 
prices  down  on  the  common  to  medium 
grades,  in  the  end  would  result  in  a  short 
supply,  especially  of  good  beeves. 

Under  normal  conditions  it  would  be  a 
very  safe  proposition  to  predict  a  higher 
market  later  on  in  the  season,  but  In 
times  of  war  all  signs  may  fail.  Close- 
ness of  money  and  unsatisfactory  indus- 
trial conditions  might  prevent  even  a 
scant  supply  of  cattle  from  selling  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  improvement  in 
the  export  demand  for  meat  products 
and  for  Bouthern  cotton  could  hardly  fail 
to  create  a  marked  Improvement  In  the 
catfe  situation.  What  an  export  de- 
mand will  dn  has  I'fon  very  w<  11  illus- 


trated by  the  effect  of  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  canned  beef  on  the  market  for 
so-called  canner  cattle.  In  spite  of  lower 
prices  and  slow  movement  for  all  kinds 
of  killing  cattle  and  feeders,  common 
canner  stock  has  shown  very  little 
change  during  the  last  few  weeks  and  is 
selling  better  relatively  than  any  other 
class  of  stock  coming  to  market.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  trade  when  canner  stock  has  sold  as 
high  as  during  the  early  part  of  October. 

It  begins  to  look  a  little  as  if  Argentina 
would  not  cut  such  a  big  figure  in  the 
American  markets  as  it  did  last  year, 
when  the  shipments  from  South  America 
had  a  marked  effect  in  holding  down  the 
price  on  American  cattle.  Indications  are 
now  that  more  of  this  beef  will  be  needed 
in  Europe  than  was  the  case  last  year. 
The  fact  that  France  has  removed  the 
duty  on  meats  would  indicate  that  that 
country  expects  to  buy  freely  in  foreign 
markets.  All  these  little  influences,  which 
look  small  at  the  present  time,  may  be- 
come realities  of  much  greater  im- 
portance in  the  not  distant  future. 

While  the  present  situation  in  the  cat- 
tle market  is  not  what  sellers  had  ex- 
pected, it  is  very  evident  that  every  move 
thus  far  has  tended  toward  the  still  fur- 
ther induction  of  cattle  supplies.  Even 
if  the  market  right  now  is  unsatisfactory 
and  should  continue  that  way  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  war  cannot  last  for- 
ever, and  there  must  come  a  time  when 
cattle  will  be  the  best  property  that  a 
man  can  have.  It  would  seem  as  if  every 
man  who  has  the  money  and  the  feed 
ought  to  accumulate  more  cattle. 

Hog  Demand  Still  Poor. 

Conditions  governing  the  hog  trade 
have  not  shown  the  slightest  change  dur- 
ing the  last  week,  the  situation  con- 
tinuing practically  the  same  as  has  been 
outlined  several  times  before  in  these 
columns.  The  market  is  still  moving 
downward,  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient 
buying  support  to  maintain  it.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  slack  demand  have  been 
explained  so  many  times  in  this  connec- 
tion that  it  would  be  a  needless  repetition 
to  again  enumerate  them.  The  future  of 
the  market  is  still  uncertain,  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  expecting  any  decided 
change  for  the  better  until  the  causes  for 
the  decline  are  removed.  There  must  be 
a  better  demand  for  the  product,  and 
when  that  comes  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  market  should  not  respond  with  an 
advance  in  prices  on  live  hogs,  but 
where  the  improved  demand  is  to  come 
from,  and  when,  no  one  at  the  present 
time  can  say. 

Sheep  Suffer  Least. 

Sheep  have  been  selling  very  well  dur- 
ing the  last  week,  the  market  continuing 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  selling  inter- 
ests, the  same  as  it  has  been  pretty  much 
all  the  season.  Sheep  and  lambs  have 
really  suffered  less  from  war  time  condi- 
tions than  any  other  class  of  stock,  the 
demand  having  been  remarkably  good 
through  the  entire  season.  There  never 
has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
trade  when  range  lambs  sold  as  high  dur- 
ing October  as  they  have  this  year,  and 
the  same  thing  has  been  true  of  old 
sheep.  It  looks  now  as  if  receipts  from 
the  range  would  begin  to  decrease  very 
soon,  and  operators  on  the  market  are 
rather  inclined  to  anticipate  somewhat 
better  prices  for  fat  stock  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future.  On  the  other  hand,  feeders 
are  so  high  that  it  would  hardly  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  them  to  advance,  as 
it  is  generally  considered  that  they  are 
already  plenty  high  enough  for  the  good 
of  the  market.  Sheep  men  have  really 
had  very  little  cause  to  complain  of  the 
market  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not 
doing  any  complaining. 


Serum  Treatment  Statistics 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE.  SIXTEEN.) 

Of  the  total  number  (110,000)  coming  un- 
der observation  about  120,000  were  in  in- 
fected herds,  i.  e.,  approximately  86  per 
cent  of  the  total  coming  under  observa- 
tion were  In  Infected  herds. 

This  actual  experience  on  a  very  large, 
scale  shows  that  about  11  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  die  before  treatment,  10  per 
cent  are  too  far  advanced  for  treatment 
at  the  time  of  Inspection,  22  per  cent  hnd 
temperature!  of  104  or  over  and  are  to  be 


considered  as  probably  Infected;  48  per 
cent  of  the  hogs  that  had  temperatures 

over  104,  or  that  were  evidently  "off" 
when  treated,  were  lost;  13  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  treated  died  and  87  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  treated  were 
saved:  64  per  cent  of  about  10,000  hogs  left 
untreated  on  account  of  apparent  infec- 
tion died. 

Pregnant  Sows 

A  total  of  2  816  pregnant  sows  were 
treated  in  all  herds,  of  which  75  per  cent 
of  all  sows  treated  and  reported  far- 
rowed healthy  litters,  25  per  cent  of  sows 
treated  and  reported  aborted  and  32  per 
cent  were  not  reported. 

Of  616  healthy  pregnant  sows  treated  in 
healthy  herds  about  90  per  cent  of  treated 
and  reported  farrowed  healthy  Utters,  It) 
per  cent  aborted  and  17  per  cent  not  re- 
ported. 

These  figures  bring  out  some  rather  im- 
portant suggestions.  For  instance,  a  to- 
tal of  over  20  per  cent  are  lost  on  account 
of  tardy  diagnosis  or  loss  of  time  in  ap- 
plying treatment,  and  that  risk  of  abor- 
tion is  slight  (10  per  cent)  for  healthy 
herds  and  moderate  (25  per  cent)  for  in- 
fected herds. 

These  figures  emphasize  what  is  well 
known  among  veterinarians  engaged  in 
cholera  work,  namely,  that  in  any  cholera 
neighborhood  there  are  at  any  one  time 
a  rather  large  percentage  of  hogs  already 
Infected  and  Infectious  and  unsuspected. 
These  figures  indicate  that  we  may  ex- 
pect on  a  large  average  to  lose  of  hogs 
treated  about  one-half  of  those  that  show 
some  rise  of  temperature,  or  that  appear 
slightly  "off"  at  time  of  treatment.  They 
also  show  the  same  as  our  Minnesota 
figures,  that  on  a  largo  average  we  may 
expect  to  save  about  from  85  to  87  per 
cent  of  hogs  treated  in  infected  herds. 

The  probability  of  safety  for  a  treated 
healthy,  pregnant  sow  in  a  healthy  herd 
is  about  90  per  cent  in  favor  of  healthy 
pigs  at  farrowing  time. 

M.  H.  REYNOLDS. 


Simple  Silo  Hoist 

When  the  silage  in  a  pit  or  semi-pit  silo 
is  used  down  far  enough  to  need  hoisting 
it  is  a  problem  with  many  farmers  to  find 
a  convenient  hoist.  A  simple,  inexpen- 
sive, automatic  dumping  hand  hoist  may 
easily  be  made,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion in  the  bulletin  on  "Handling  Silage" 
of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station.  The' 
device  is  so  made  that  after  the  operator 
is  in  the  silo  he  may  fill  the  dump,  raise 
it  to  the  top,  unload  it  down  a  chute  and 
into  a  cart  or  wagon  or  on  the  ground 
without  climbing  out  of  the  silo.  This 
same  bulletin  also  tells  of  many  other 
devices  for  hoisting  silage. 


China  ribbons  except  one.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  Poland-China  boars  of  the  right, 
kind  and  quality  wil  do  well  to  write  him 
at  once.  Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth' 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Still  Another  Hog  Cholera  Day 

Still  another  hog  cholera  day  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Nebraska  university  farm— 
the  last  of  the  season— on  November  It 
Throughout  the  summer  and  fall  it  has 
been  the  policy  to  set  aside  the  second 
Wednesday  in  each  month  for  the  in- 
struction of  farmers  in  the  prevention 
and  eradication  of  hog  cholera,  including 
a  vaccination  demonstration.  Large  num- 
bers of  farmers  have  responded  to  this 
invitation.  Instruction  begins  at  9  o'clock 
and  lasts  throughout  the  day.  No 
charges  are  made  for  the  instruction. 


Nebraska  Hogs  Give  Best  Profits 

The  North  Platte  (Neb.)  experimental 
farm,  where  three  carloads  of  hogs  are 
raised  each  year  for  the  market,  has 
shown  a  greater  profit  upon  the  invest- 
ment in  growing  pork  than  in  any  other 
farm  operation.  Grain  purchased  at  the 
market  price  has  frequently  shown  a 
profit  of  100  per  cent  by  feeding  to  hogs, 
either  upon  alfalfa  pasture  or  with  al- 
falfa hay  fed  in  racks  to  supplement  the 
corn  ration.  Wheat  and  rye  used  as  a 
winter  pasture  with  alfalfa  hay  and  a 
very  small  grain  ration  has  proved  a 
most  economical  method  of  wintering 
brood  sows,  and  approaches  in  cost  a  full 
year  pasture  season,  but  it  can  only  be 
used  where  wheat  or  rye  makes  a  satis- 
factory growth  in  the  fall  months. 


Breeders'  Notes 


Blue  Ribbon  Poland's 

In  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  we  are  starting  an  advertisement 
for  W.  J.  Eavey,  breeder  of  big  type  Po- 
land-China hogs  at  Geneva,  Neb.  Mr. 
Eavey  is  offering  for  sale  at  this  time 
big,  growthy  boars  sired  by  Blue  Ribbon 
Hastings,  Big  Iowa,  Big  King,  Nebraska 
Mouw  and  High  MoguJ.  They  are  all  lm- 
muned  and  Mr.  Eavey  Is  selling  every 
animal  with  his  personal  guarantee  back 
of  It.  At  the  Fillmore  county  fair  tbH 
vear  Mr.  Eavey  won    all    the  Poland- 


Good  Hampshire  Hogs 

The  Hampshire  breed  of  hogs  Is  to 
many  people  a  new  one.  We  want  to  say, 
however,  that  they  are  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front.  For  large  litters  they  are  ex- 
celled by  no  breed.  Mothers  are  good 
suckers  and  raise  a  good  per  cent  of  the 
pigs  farrowed.  .Farmers  of  the  corn  belt 
are  using  grass  more  and  more  each  year 
for  hogs,  and  we  feel  that  anyone  want- 
ing to  change  the  breed  of  hogs  they  are 
now  raising  will  be  well  pleased  by  in- 
vestigating the  Hampshires.  They  arc 
splendid  rustlers  and  will  put  on  as  many 
pounds  of  pork  with  grass  as  any  breed 
in  existence. 

A  representative  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  recently  visited  the  farm  of 
William  Pamp  at  Benson,  Neb.  Mr. 
Pamp  maintains  a  herd  of  Hampshire 
hogs  and  has  a  few  pure-bred  Ayrshire 
cattle.  At  the  present  time  he  is  offering 
for  sale  in  the  hog  line  some  good,  strong, 
husky  March  and  April  boars  and  would 
sparo  a  couple  of  brood  sows  if  taken 
soon.  In  looking  over  this  herd  one  thing 
in  particular  impressed  us,  and  that  is 
the  strong  footing  and  good  bone  found 
under  practically  all  his  hogs.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  the  Hampshire  people 
are  rapidly  improving  on.  If  you  want  a 
good,  strong  boar  with  a  good  bone,  good 
footing  and  a  good  back  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  or  visit  Mr.  Pamp's  farm  and 
make  your  own  selection.  We  feel  per- 
fectly safe  in  saying  that  if  you  order  a 
pig  from  this  herd  you  will  be  well 
pleased  with  what  you  receive.  Mr.  Pamp 
is  located  very  conveniently  for  prospec- 
tive buyers  to  visit  his  herd.  Benson  is 
on  the  street  car  line  from  Omaha.  When 
you  are  in  Omaha  call  Mr.  Pamp  over 
the  'phone,  Benson  228  and  he  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  you  at  the  street  car  and 
take  you  to  his  farm  and  show  you  what 
he  has.  When  writing  kindly  mention 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Nelson  Makes  $37  Average 

Fred  B.  Nelson  of  Lindsey,  Neb.,  held 
his  fall  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  boars  and 
sows  on  Friday,  October  23.  Mr.  Nelson 
ran  through  the  ring  a  splendid  offering 
and  made  an  a/verage  on  the  animals  sold 
of  $37.  The  sale  was  held  on  one  of  the 
clays  of  the  big  Genoa  corn  show,  and  two 
funerals  were  held  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mr.  Nelson's  farm,  all  of  which  de- 
tracted materially  from  the  attendance 
at  the  sale.  It  was  a  bargain  day,  and 
those  who  were  there  to  buy  some  of  the 
animals  were  certainly  fortunate.  Below 
we  give  a  list  of  sales  of  $30  and  over: 
No.  Price. 
2— Jake  Getzfried,  Albion,  Neb  $38 

4—  Joe  Kutenbach,  Linsey,  Neb  34 

5—  O.  E.  Hasselbalch,  St.  Edwards, 

Neb    48 

6—  Carl  Becker,  Belgrade,  Neb  30 

7—  C.  E.  Peterson,  Genoa,  Neb  49 

8—  August  Swanson,  St.  Edwards,  Neb.  67 

14— Frank  Trojan,  Leigh,  Neb  30 

18— Bert  Peterson,  Lindsay,  Neb  31 

26—  R.  Widle  &  Son,  Genoa,  Neb  40 

27—  P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb  35 

28—  N.  D.  Peterson,  Lindsay,  Neb  37 

37—  A.  E.  Berg.  Albion,  Neb   61 

38—  N.  D.  Peterson   49 

?9 — A.  E.   Berg  60 

Sub— N.  D.  Peterson  50 


North  Platte  Valle 


is  rich  in  crop  raising  soil — Irri- 
gated and  non-irrigated,  large 
or  small  tracts.  Easy  payments. 
If  yon  are  preparing  to  go  to  a 
new  country  you  will  certainly  In- 
vestigate the  rich  and  productive 
lands  of  the  North  Platte  Valley, 
Nebraska.  X  have  complete  and 
authentic  information  and  will 
gladly  send  it  to  yon  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent.  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.,  Room  364  Union  Pacific  Building, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Soon  pays  for  itself 

in  saving  from  rats  and1  insurance.  Portable, 
Perforated,  Shoveling  Board,  Ventilators.  If  your 
dealer  does   not   handle,    write  for  circular  and 

special  introductory  price. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1253  W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Poland-China  Boars 

Blue  Ribbon  boars  with  great  length  and  bone; 
some  weigh  325  lbs.  Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Hast- 
ings, Big  Iowa,  Big  King  Nebraska  Mouw  and  High 
Mogul.    All  lmmuned.    W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva,  Neb. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who  finds 
that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  hi* 
claim  for  adjust  moid  or  collection. 


Live  Stock  Sales 

Stuthman  Makes  $40  Average 
The  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  held  at 
Pilger,  Neb.,  on  October  17  by  Henry 
Stuthman  of  that  place  brought  out  a 
splendid  crowd  of  breeders,  as  well  as 
good  local  support.  The  average  on  forty 
head  was  $40,  with  a  top  of  $67.  The 
offering  was  a  good  one,  and  the  demand 
was  very  good  from  start  to  finish.  Below 
will  be  found  a  list  of  those  selling  for 
$30  and  over: 

Lot  Price. 

1—  A.  R.  Barr,  Stanton,  Neb  $67 

2—  Henry  Hockins,  Pilger,  Neb   60 

3—  Emil  Shear,  Pierce,  Neb   50 

4—  R.  P.  McGuire,  Wisner,  Neb  39 

5—  M.  D.  Coleman,  Wayne,  Neb  45 

6—  C.  W.  Anderson,  Hoskins,  Neb  34 

7—  M.  D.  Coleman  47 

5 —  M.  D.  Coleman  56 

6—  Hans  Hansen,  Hoskins,  Neb.........  50 

10—  A.  W.  Dolph,  Wayne,  Neb  39 

11—  M.  D.  Coleman  51 

12—  Howell  Reese,  Wisner,  Neb  38 

13—  Chris  Rohl,  Stanton,  Neb  55 

14—  Robert  Pritchard,  Carroll,  Neb.,..,.  60 

15—  Henry  Pullman,  Stanton,  Neb  48 

16— J.  Walde,  Winside,  Neb  45 

17—  J.  N.  Kern,  Stanton,  Neb  43 

18—  George  Buskirk   50 

19—  C.  W.  Anderson   50 

20—  C.  E.  King,  Hoskins,  Neb  31 

24—  John  Hanson,  Herman,  Neb  55 

25—  Roberr  Rogenbaugh,  Wisner,  Neb..  30 

26—  William  Schellpepper,  Stanton,  Neb.  47 

28-  W alter  Taylor,  Wayne,  Neb   31 

33— A.  R.  Barr,  Stanton,  Neb   40 

42—  Joe  Josa,  Wahoo,  Neb  30 

43—  M.  H.  Christianson  &  Son,  Plain- 
view,   Neb   40 

46-Otto  Miller,  Hoskins,  Neb   30 

Widle  Makes  $50  Average 
The  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  held  at 
Geneva,  Neb.,  October  13,  by  Widle  & 
Sons  of  that  place  brought  out  a  nice 
crowd  of  breeders,  and  also  a  very  good 
local  crowd,  and  resulted  in  an  average 
of  $50  on  forty  head.  The  offering  was  a 
very  commendable  one  and  some  real  bar- 
gains were  sold.  The  real  facts  in  the 
matter  are  that  some  of  the  better  stuff 
did  not  sell  for  as  much  money  as  it 
should  have  done.  F.  B.  Nelson  of  L>ind- 
sey.  Neb.,  topped  the  sale  on  lot  1,  I  Am 
A  Critic,  a  splendid  son  of  Critic  B.  The 
offering  was  largely  sired  by  Critic  B, 
and  certainly  showed  that  this  boar,  as 
well  as  being  a  champion,  is  a  splendid 
breeder,  and  also  a  sire  of  winners.  Be- 
low will  be  found  a  list  of  those  selling 
for  $30  or  over: 

Lot  Price. 

1—  F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay,  Neb  $160 

1%— Gus  Schwink,  Madison,  Neb  115 

2—  Genoa  Indian  School,  Genoa,  Neb..  110 

3—  J.  O.  Bayne  &  Son,  Aurora,  Neb....  65 

4—  George  Hodge  &  Son,  Genoa,  Neb..  67 

5—  Tom  Ogden,  Genoa,   Neb   37 

6—  Herman  Toelle,  West  Point,  Neb..  70 

7—  A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion.  Neb   37 

8—  Chris  McCormick,  Llewellen,  Neb..  57 

9—  H.  Christman,  Genoa,  Neb   40 

10—  Cal  McCormick,  Llewellen,  Neb....  40 

11—  Cal  McCormick    40 

12—  Cal  McCormick    40 

13—  W.  D.  Stombaugh,  Richfield,  Mo..  45 

14—  O.  S.  Larson,  Logan,  la   50 

15%— Hy  Anderson,  Genoa,  Neb   35 

16—  W.  C.  Cameron,  Herman,  Neb   62 

17—  O.  S.  Larson   40 

18—  W.  D.   Stombaugh   40 

19—  G.  W.  Price,  Osceola.  Neb  112 

20—  George  Conklin,  Silver  Creek,  Neb.  32 

21—  J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Clarks, 
Neb  115 

22—  E.  H.  Carpenter  &  Son,  Fontanelle, 
Neb   65 

23—  Fred  Cotton,  Silver  Creek,  Neb....  30 

29-  Frank  Widle,  Waco,  Neb   30 

46— Genoa  Indian  School   52 

49— O.  S.  Larson   40 

Robert  Leisy,  Wisner,  Neb   42 

Sale  Dales 

Poland-China  Hogs 

November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 
March  1— Harry  Tidrick,  Windside,  Neb. 
Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

.  November  5— Harry  Tidrick,  Winside, 
Neb. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


November  11— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton,  Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Cart --iter,  Fonta- 
nelle, Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6—  Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  15— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  16— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  17— C.    E.    Peterson,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  IS— 'J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
Clarks,  Neb. 

February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 

February  23— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton,  Neb. 

February  24 — L.  J.  Kuzel,  Howells,  Neb. 
February  26—  C.  A.  Freiday.  Rising  City, 
Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick.  Windside,  Neb. 
March  12 — Edgar  Taylor,' Plainview,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

December  5 — C.  A.   Saunders,  Manilla. 
Ia..  sale  at  South  Omaha. 
December  8— H.  H.   Kuper,  Humboldt, 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  trial 
12  5-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Su  pplyCo. 

South 

Neb.  IHPl^ 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading  character  by  Col  Chief,  Golden  Model,  Fancy  Chief, 
'Clipper  Chief,  Golden  Model  3lst.  Modtel  Gano,  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.     GUS  KRUEGER,  Beemer,  Neb. 


BOARS!      BOARS!  BOARS! 

Several  fall  boars  and  a  few  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  BELLE'S 
CRIMSON  WONDER,  COL.  CHIEF,  GOLDEN  MODEL  4th  and  BELLE'S  BIG 
WONDER,  out  of  Crimson  Wonder  bred  dams.  I  am  offering  these  boars  at 
bedrock  prices  for  quick  sale.    A.  R.  BARNES,  Petersburg,  Neb. 

IMMUNED   DUROC   BOARS.  ~~ 

I  am  offering  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars  for  sale, 
largely  of  Crimson  Wonder  and  Golden  Modlel  breeding.  They  are  the  best  lot  I 
have  ever  offered  and  are  being  priced  worth  the  money. 

E.  R.  DANIELSON,  Osceola.  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar.  I  have  one  of  the  strongest  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  in  the 
west    They  are  big,  growthy,  fellows,  ready  for  service.     Priced  right. 

A.  W.  LAMB.  Albion,  Neb. 


MR.  DUROC  BREEDER 

Are  you  on  the  market  for  a  herd  boar?  If  so,  write  me  just  what  you 
want.  I  have  them  sired  by  Lucy's  Select,  Proud  Wonder  Jr.  and  other  top  boars 
of  the  breed.  J..  J.  ktjzex.,  clabeson,  neb. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 

Top  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  growthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone. 
Prices  right.   See  me  at  Nebraska  State  Fair.    C.  E.  PETERSON.  Genoa,  Neb. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

55  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.   Prices  reasonable. 

P.  E.  MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NER. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  offering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row: by  H.  K.'s  Wonder,  Mnncie  Col.  Col  2d, 
Golden  Model  31st,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.     Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHLMOOS.  Pilger,  Neb. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  for  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.     Priced  to  sell.     Red  Polls  of  all 

ages.     Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


CEDAR'S  DUROCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
pver  raised.  Sired  by  Cedar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good.   Write  me  your  wants. 

P.  P.  CEDAR.  GENOA.  NEB. 


ForSale  High  Grade  Calves 

Bulls,  $8;  Heifers,  $8.50;  ff.  o.  b.  Omaha 

I  have  for  sale  high  grade  beef  calves 
old  enough  to  ship  safely.  Out  of  tuber- 
culin tested  cows.  For  specified  breed 
or  color,  50c  extra.  Send  check  with 
order.  J.  J.  GRABOW, 

55th  and  Center  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  by  Do 
Kalb's  King  100,  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
are  very  growthy,  and  all  priced  to  sell.  Also 
have  Aryshire  bull  calf  for  sale. 

WILLIAM  PAMP,   Benson.  Neb. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Will  sell  at  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  November 
10,  25  Hampshire  boars,  10  gilts  and  80 
fall  pdgs.    Registered.    H.  P.  BERCK, 

Dannebrog  or  St.  Paul,  Neb. 


BECKENDORFS  HAMPSHIRES 

Fall  and  spring  boars  for  sale.  Also 
my  herd  boar,  De  Kalb  King  No  53.  For 
prices  write         ZRA  BECKENDORF, 

Walnut,  Iowa. 


Fisher's  Hampshire  Sale 

AT  WAYNE,  NEB.,  NOVEMBER,  7,  1914 

Forty  boars  and  ten  sows  and  gilts  will  be  offered  in  this  sale    Sired  by 
Messenger  Boy,  High  Roller,  De  Kalb's  King  60th,  Tatro's  Messenger  and  Winside 
Star.    My  herd  won  sixteen  champions  and  grand  champions,  fifty-four  firsts 
ninety-five  second  and  twenty-six  third  ..irizes  this  year.    If  you  are  looking  for 
the  right  kind  arrange  to  attend  this  sale.    Catalogues  are  now  readv 
„  ROY  FISHER,  Winside,  Neb. 


AYRSHIRES 


S^mf^ YSr^S?  J-ARGEST  HERD  OF  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 
IN  THE  WEST,  headed  by  the  great  Ayrshire  bull,  Garland's  Success.''  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  You  are  cordially 
«7i^iL  t2.«YiSit.  "iPil?1  dairy  farm  wnen  y°u  ai'e  in  Omaha  I.OVE1AND 
FARMS  COMPANY.     Office  324  Omaha  National  Bank  Building-.  Omaha,  Neb. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


At  ordinary  prices,  farm-raised  registered  Percheron  studs— 1,  2, 
3  and  4  years  old.  Kind  disposition  because  well  cared  for.  Yob 
would  admire  their  big  bone  firtst,  then  their  immense  weight«  be- 
cause they  are  developing  big  like  their  imported  sires  and  dams. 
And  you  will  receive  true  old-fashioned  hospitality  on  your  visit  at 
Fred  Chandler's  Percheron  Farm.  Just  east  of  Omaha 
FRED    CHANDLER,    Route    7.    CHARITON,  IOWA. 


HEKRDLE'S  DTJROO  BOARS. 

I  have  the  best  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale  that 
I  have  ever  produced.  Sired  by  A.  A.'s  Model  and 
Beauty's  Wonder.  A  combination  of  the  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Golden  Model  blood  lines.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  A.  A.  Hekerdle,  Stanton,  Neb, 


35  TOP  BOARS 

35  extra  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Sensation  Wonder  2nd,  Golden  Model  4th,  Golden 
Model  31st.  Prince  Munice.  Col.  and  others.  They 
have  all  been  given  the  double  treatment.  Prices 
reasonable.     ED.  M.   KERN,  Stanton,  Neb. 


MR.  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They  are 
the  big,  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  *nd 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FOP.BES,  Plainview.  Neb. 


HENSLEY'S  DUROCS 

30  spring  boars  (or  sale;  sired  by  Golden  Model 
36,  Golden  Model  4th,  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder,  Col. 
Chief  and  others.  The  big,  heavy  boned  kind.  Write 
me  your  wants.     J.  E.  HENSL.Y,  Central  City.  Neb. 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  Chief  and  out  of 
sows  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  guarantee  to 
please  you.  D.  W.  KANE,   Wisner,  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS 

Several  outstanding  fall  boars  and  a 
choice  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale.  If 
you  are  looking  for  herd  headers  I  have 
them.  Thev  are  out  of  prize-winning  sires 
and  dams.  Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner,  Neb. 


Schultz'  Duroc  Boars 

Spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  Golden  Model 
31st.  King  Cleathem  and  Gold  Dust  Jim.  They 
are  the  big  litter,  big  boned  kind.  Prices  rea- 
Borable.     GEO.    W.    SCHULTZ.    Yutan,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Poland»-China  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired  by 
Smooth  Big  Bone,  Columbus  Again  and  Expansion  Again.  These  boars  have 
hpem  crown  rifrht.  Thev  are  big  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bone.  For  particulars 
write  O.  J.  McCTTIiLOTTGH,  CLABKS,  NEB.  


Immune  Poland-China  Boars 

Splendid  lot  of  big,  smooth  spring  boars,  sired  by  BLUE  VALLEY,  COLUM- 
BUS WONDER  and  BLUE  "VALLEY  ORANGE.  If  you  want  herd  headers  with 
size  and  quality,  we  have  them.        THOS.  P.  WALKER  St  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


Immune  Poland  Chinas 

Big,  smooth,  heavy  boned  Poland  China  boars 
for  sale.  Sired  by  Long  Wonder  2d,  Wayside 
Jumbo  2d  and  Wayside  Jim.  Write  me  your 
wants.     FRED  WILLE,   Columbus,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Both  sexes;  good  as  any  in  America.  Call  or  write 
me  your  wants.    W.  F.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

With  thirty  common  cows,  each  giving 
3,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  introduce  a 
pure-bred  registered  Holstein  bull.  In  two 
years  you'll  be  milking  grade  Holsteins 
yielding  4,000  to  5,000  pounds.  In  five  years 
you'll  have  6.000-pound  cows  and  will  need 
to  keep  0nly  fifteen  cows  to  get  the  same 
amount  of  milk.  In  ten  years  you'll  have 
8,000  to  9.000-pound  cows  and  a  ten-cow 
herd  will  produce  as  much  milk  as  your 
thirty   cows   do  now. 

Quite  a  saving  in  labor,  feed  and  equip- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  value 
of    your    cows    and  calves. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Frieslan  Asso.,  F.  L.  H'ough- 

ton.  Secy..  Box  179.  Battleboro.  Vt. 


IMMUNE  POLAND-CHINAS 

A  choice  lot  of  Poland-China  spring  males  for 
sale.  Sired  by  Blue  Valley  Oak.  They  are  the  big 
kind,  with  quality.     Everything  immune.  Price* 


reasonable 


JOHN  NAIMAN.  Alexandria.  Neb. 


BIG  type,   long  bodied,  smooth, 
prolific,  pedigreed,  all  ages.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
DAVIS  BROS.,  Box  6,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


THIS 


O.I.<*. 

SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  livinc.  I  have  the LaCBQpt  and  fin- 
est herd  in*he  U.S.  Every  one  an  earl*  ^eloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  ol<iA.  I  want  to 
place  one  ho*?  in  each  community  to  aawrtise  my 
nerd.  Write  for  my  plavj,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  G.  S.  BENJAMIN     RFD79  Portland,  Mich. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Registered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  the  best 
dairy  herd  in  the  west.  Write  for  full  description, 
pedigrees  and  prices,  and  yearly  milk  and  butter 
records.  HAL  C.  YOUNG,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

My  barns  are  crowded  and  I  must  sell  20  choice  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers 
to  make  room. 

A  few  good,  sons  of  King-  Segis  Lyons  are  still  left.  . 

BR.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  BEE  BIDG.,  OMAHA,  WEB. 
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"Not  the  Cure,  But  the  Prevention  d  Hog  Disease 9Is  Your  Big  Problem1 


You'd  scarcely  believe  the  figures  if  you 
knew  the  tremendous  money  losses  that  hog 
diseases  are  causing  the  farmers  of  America. 
It  runs  into  millions  of  dollars.  Swine  epi- 
demics are  constantly  playing  havoc  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.   Be  on  your  guard. 

It's  bad  policy  to  wait  until  your  hogs  are 
stricken  with  disease— it's  a  mighty  expen 


GILBERT  HESS, 

Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science.    Doctor  of  Medicine. 

sive  job  to  cure  a  herd— it  takes  very  little 
effort  and  trifling  cost  to  keep  a  herd  sound 
and  healthy.  My  message  to  you  is  Preven- 
tion. And  almost  the  whole  secret  of  preven- 
tion lies  in  proper  feeding  and  sanitation. 
Keep  your  hogs  toned  up  and  free  from  worms 
— keep  your  animals,  pens,  troughs  and  runs 
clean  and  disinfected  and  you'll  have  very  lit- 
tle trouble  raising  healthy,  weighty  stock. 


DR.  HESS  STOCK  TONIC 

Makes  Stock  Healthy  and  Expels  Worms. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant 

Destroys  Germs — Deodorizes — Cures  Skin  Diseases. 


These  two  preparations  are  the  result  of  my  lifetime 
experience  as  a  doctor  of  veterinary  science,  a  doctor 
of  medicine  and  successful  stock  raiser.  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  will  put  your  animals  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition, make  the  ailing  ones  healthy  and  expel  the 
worms.  Contains  tonics  to  aid  digestion  and  appetite; 
blood  builders  to  enrich  and  tone  up  the  blood; 
laxatives  for  regulating  the  bowels  and  vermifuges  to 
expel  worms.  My  Stock  Tonic  will  not  only  rid  your 
stock  of  worms,  but  put  your  animals  in  such  a  clean 
healthy,  toned-up  condition  as  to  make  worm  develop- 
ment impossible.  My  Stock  Tonic  is  good  alike  for 
hogs,  horses,  sheep  and  cattle. 

I  want  to  insist,  however,  that  sanitation  is  of  prime 
Importance  in  dealing  with  hog  and  general  stock 
diseases.  In  this  I  am  supported  by  the  leading 
veterinaries,  scientists  and  government  experimental 
stations  throughout  the  country.  Sanitation  has  been 
my  constant  message  to  you  for  many,  many  years, 


through  the  agricultural  press,  as  being  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  destroys  disease  germs, 
foul  odors,  and  is  an  effective  remedy  for  parasitic 
skin  diseases.  For  prevention  of  hog  diseases  I  cer- 
tainly recommend  the  use  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant. Sprinkle  or  spray  around  the  premises,  on 
the  floors,  bedding,  feeding  places  and  troughs.  Put  it 
in  the  hog  wallow.  Dip  the  hogs  occasionally  if  pos- 
sible. Where  this  cannot  be  done,  sprinkle  or  spray 
them.  It  will  not  only  kill  the  germs  of  disease,  but 
the  lice  as  well. 

Bear  this  in  mind:  whenever  an  outbreak  of  disease 
strikes  a  locality  only  the  fittest  survive;  the  strong, 
healthy,  toned-up  animal  housed  in  clean,  germ-free 
quarters  will  weather  the  storm.  The  use  of  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  and  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  will 
put  your  stock  in  this  class. 

Now  read  every  word  of  this  broad  statement:, 

So  sure  am  X  that  X>r.  Keas  Stock  Tonic  will  put  your  animals  in  a  thriving  condition,  make  the  ailing 
ones  healthy  and  expol  the  worms — that  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and   D  ainf octant  will   destroy   foul  odors  and 

disease  (Terms,  prevent  and  craro  skin  ailments  and  keep  your  premises   clean  and   sweet  smelling'  

im/mr*    that  I  have  authorized  my  dealer  in  your  town  to  supply  you  with  enough  for  your  stock,  and  if  these 
preparations  do  not  do  as  I  olalm,  return  the  empty  packages  and  my  dealer  will  refund  your  money. 

Tho  above  dependable  and  scientific  preparations  are  never  peddled — sold  only  by  reputable  dealers  whom  you 
know.  I  save  you  peddler's  wagon,  team  and  traveling  expenses,  as  these  prices  prove:  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic, 
25-lb.  pail  $1.60;  100-lb.  sack  $5.00.  Smaller  packages  as  low  as  50c.  Except  in  Canada,  the  far  West  and  the 
South.    Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  is  sold  in  pint  bottles,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  also  in  barrels. 

I  have  a  book  about  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  and  Dr.  He**  Dip  and  Disinfectant  that  you  may  have  for  the  asking. 


Dr.  Hess 
Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a 

A  splendid  poultry  tonic  that 
shortens  the  moulting  period. 
It  gives  the  moulting  hen  vi- 
tality to  force  out  the  old 
quills,  grow  new  feathers  and 
get  back  on  the  job  laying  eggs 
all  winter.  It  tones  up  the 
dormant  egg  organs  and  makes 
hens  lay.  Also  helps  chicks 
grow.  Economical  to  use — a 
penny's  worth  is  enough  for 
30  fowl  per  day.  IY2  lbs.  2 be, 
5  lbs.  60c;  '25-lb.  pail  $2.50. 
Except  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West.  Guaranteed. 

Dr.  Hess 
Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  lice  on  poultry  and  all 
farm  stock.  Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it,  sprinkle  it  on 
the  roosts,  in  the  cracks  and 
dust  bath.  Also  destroys  bugs 
on  cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage  worms, 
etc.,  slugs  on  rose  bushes,  etc. 
Comes  in  handy  sifting-top 
cans.  1  lb.  25c;  3  lbs.  60c. 
Except  in  Canada  and  the  far 
West.    I  guarantee  it. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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An  Entirely  New  Edition 

OF  OUR 

EUROPEAN 

WAR 

24  Pates  ATLAS  24  Pa8" 

"World's  Greatest  War" 


Just  Off  the  Press 


GERMAN  SOIiDIEB. 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

"  WORLD'S  GREATEST  WAR" 

THIS  ATLAS  IS  NEW  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 
It  is  the  Only  Complete  War  Atlas  in  Print 
It  Covers  the  Whole  European  War  Situation 

Text— It  Contains 

Portraits  of  Royal  Families; 

Their  hi  story  and  relationship. 

Grandchildren  of  Queen  Victoria. 

What  Europe  pays  its  King  each  year. 

Views  of  Liege,  Dinant,  Namur,  the 

Mouse  Valley  and  Alsace  borderland; 

Also  of  the  battlefield  at  Waterloo. 

Short  history  of  each  nation  at  war 

List  of  World's  Greatest  Battles  with 

dates,  contestants,  losses,  etc. 

List  of  World's  Greatest  Wars,  their 

causes,  costs  and  results. 

Tables  of  what  ten  great  wars  have  cost 

humanity. 

"  Who  is  Who"  in  this  War  with  Por- 
traits of  all  the  Noted  Leaders. 
Pictures  of  soldiers  of  each  nation 
showing  dress,  guns,  equipment,  etc. 
Shows  different  types  of  war  vessels 
with  description  of  each. 
A  photograph  of  each  type  of  war  bal- 
loon, aeroplane  or  dirigible  also  shows 
motor  cannon  for  fighting  airships. 
A  list  of  fortified  towns  in  Europe. 

A  Complete  List  of  all  Cities  and  Towns  in  War 
Zone  with  Pronunciation  and  Population  Index. 
Size  12x16  in.     24  Pages. 


Has  Complete  List  of  Cities  in 
War  Zone  With  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Population 


BELGIAN  SOLDIER 


RUSSIAN 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

"WORLD'S  GREATEST  AVAR" 

Maps — It  Contains 

Every  map  in  this  new  atlas  is  made 
from  new  plates  just  engraved  and  are 
guaranteed  correct  in  every  detail  The 
coloring  in  the  maps  is  clear  and  beauti- 
ful and  each  map  shows  five  colors.  Most 
maps  are  15x20  inches  in  size;  some  are 
9x13  inches  and  others  7x9  inches.  We 
have  absolutely  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete set  of  map  plates  in  print. 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  EUROPE 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 

(shows  ^Russian  Empire  complete 
in  one  stretch). 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  CENTRAL 
EUROPE  (The  War  Zone). 
This  map  was  made  especially  to 
show  the  theatre  of  war.    All  for- 
tified towns  are  marked  in  red. 
Even  the  smallest  towns  are  shown. 
This  map  is  21x14  inches  and  is  the 
only  one  of  its  hind  in  print. 

Larsre  clear  colored  maps  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Servia,  Romania,  Montenegro,  Turky,  Albania,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  X'rance. 

A  large  special  map  of  Eastern  Asia  snowing 
China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  This  is  a  new 
map  and  is  important  at  this  time. 

A  large  page  size  map  showing  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  different  European  Powers  com- 
pared to  States  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
very  wonderful  map. 

Size  12x10  in.     24  Pages. 


Send  25  Cents  for  the  War  Atlas 

and  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  Three  Months 

//  you  are  already  a  subscriber  we  will  extend  your  subscription  THREE  MONTHS 

address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  qmaha 
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Time  to  Invest  in  Good  Breeding  Stock 

Keep  Up  Your  Breeding  Herds  When  Prices  Are  Low,  5o  You  Can  Profit  When  the  Reaction  Comes 


HEN  the  present  wjar  broke  out  it 

Wwas  freely  predicted  by  many  that 
prices  on  everything  the  farmer 
had  to  sell  would  go  skyward,  and 
many  farmers  felt  secure  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  at  .once  going 
to  see  a  very  material  advance  in 
prices  for  all  their  grains  and  live  stock. 

Predicting  just  what  trend  prices  of  any 
product  will  take  is  a  mighty  risky  business,  and 
often  the  fellow  who  knows  all  about  these 
things  gets  so  badly  fooled  he  wishes  he  had  not 
been  so  free  in  giving  out  what  he  knows. 

Everyone  having  anything  to  sell  is  always 
glad  to  hear  that  the  price  for  the  article  iB 
going  up.  Far  too  often  for  their  own  good 
they  lend  a  listening  ear  to  these  stories  of  big 
advances  in  prices  and  hang  on  for  the  expected 
big  advance,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  the 
fellow  who  thought  he  knew  all  about  this  big 
advance,  regally  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

The  results  of  these  false  predictions  are 
often  much  further  reaching  in  effect  than  the 
loss  the  farmer  mlay  sustain  on  the  particular 
article  he  has  for  sale.  If  the  price  goes  down 
instead  of  up,  the  beginner  especially  is  inclined 
to  sell  short,  and  when  the  reaction  in  price 
comes  is  not  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
even  in  a  normal  way. 

Many  predictions  were  made  lat  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  that  meat  prices  were  sure  to 
make  rapid  advances,  conclusions  being  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  large  armies  in  Europe 
would  have  to  be  fed.  They  had  to  be  fed  and 
they  are  being  fed,  but  events  now  show  that 
these  countries  were  prepared  in  advance  for 
this  very  thing  and  did  not  have  to  draw  on 
America  for  supplies  at  once. 

Why  Meat  Demand  is  Slow 

In  consequence  of  all  this  the  price  on  cattle 
and  hogs  has  been  very  disappointing  to  many 
of  our  farmers.  If  one  will  but  investigate  and 
study  a  little,  the  reason  for  the  present  market 
conditions  is  very  plain.  Europe  is  a  large 
buyer  of  meat  products,  particularly  some  of  the 
countries  at  war;  on  account  of  the  war  and  the 
closing  of  many  European  ports  this  market  has 
been  closed  to  the  American  farmer. 

This  paper  has  pointed  out  in  former  issues 
that  the  southern  farmer  in  the  United  States 
was  too  much  a  one-crop  farmer.  That  crop  is 
cotton.  The  cotton  crop  this  year  is  a  good  one, 
but  the  cotton  raiser  cannot  reialize  anything  out 
of  his  crop  for  the  reason  that  Europe  takes  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  this  crop  in  ordinary  years 
and  on  account  of  the  war  this  market  is  closed; 
consequently  the  southern  farmer  has  not  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  products  from  other 
parts  which  he  wants.  This  is  true  of  others 
as  well,  for  if  the  farmer  has  no  money,  the  other 
fellow  has  but  little. 

The  southern  farmer  does  not  by  any  means 
raise  all  the  pork  he  eats,  but  buys  it  from  his 
northern  brother.  On  account  of  the  conditions 
stated  this  great  market  for  the  northern  farm- 


ers' pork  is  cut  off.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  price 
is  where  it  is?    But  what  of  the  future? 

Big  Demand  to  Come 

The  war  won't  last  always;  in  fact,  reports 
are  true,  it  cannot  be  a  long-drawn-out  war  the 
way  they  are  going  at  it.  European  countries 
cannot  get  along  for  any  great  length  of  time 
without  supplies  from  this  country.  It  is  cer- 
tainly fair  to  presume  thjat  when  Europe  does 
begin  to  buy  meat  the  demand'  will  necessarily 
be  in  excess  of  what  it  has  been,  for  th^  reason 
that  practically  all  their  supply  over  there  has 
been  wiped  out  and  they  will  have  to  depend  al- 
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most  entirely  on  America  for  their  totjal  supply 
for  some  time  to  come. 

One  who  is  watching  reports  of  the  fall  sales 
closely  sees  that  farmers  are  not  buying  breeding 
animals  as  freely  as  they  do  when  prices  are 
higher.  We  cannot  understand  it,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  mfany  live  stock  raisers  seem  to  feel  that 
when  they  will  have  anything  to  sell  the  price  is 
going  to  be  about  what  it  is  now;  consequently 
when  prices  are  not  to  suit  them  they  don't  buy, 
or  even  keep  up  the  normal  number  of  animals 
in  the  herd,  and  when  prices  are  high  they  stock 
up  and  figure  that  when  they  want  to  sell  the 
price  will  be  equally  as  high,  or  higher. 

Now,  whjat  is  the  common  sense,  business- 
like thing  to  do?  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
has  always  urged  farmers  to  not  be  swayed  in 
their  farming  operations  by  some  prediction  of 
high  or  low  prices  on  this  or  that  kind  of  live 
stock  or  grain,  but  to  keep  up  the  crop  rotation 
best  suited  to  their  particular  conditions  and  to 
raise  the  usual  number  of  the  different  kinds 
of  live  stock. 

Buy  When  Prices  Are  Low 

If  the  farmer  is  in  position  and  wants  to  de- 
viate from  this  method,  wouldn't  it  be  good 
common  sense  to  stock  up  a  little  when  prices 
for  live  stock  are  below  what  they  normally 
should  be  and  go  a  little  slow  and  be  careful  in 
stocking  up  when  the  price  is  unusually  high? 

We  have  stated  some  of  the  conditions  re- 
garding the  present  live  stock  market.  There 
are  others.  The  cold-blooded  facts  are  that  the 
population  in  the  United  States  is  increasing 
and  the  number  of  live  stock  is  decreasing.  The 
United  States  census  of  1910  showed  some 
startling  facts  in  this  connection.  It  showed 
that  our  population  in  ten  years  had  increased 
21  per  cent,  that  our  total  number  of  qattle  on 
hand  had  decreased  8  per  cent,  our  hogs  6  per 
cent  and  our  sheep  14  per  cent  in  the  same 
period. 

The  best  figures  obtainable  by  the  govern- 
ment up  to  1914  showed  a  still  greater  differ- 
ence between  our  population  and  our  live  stock 
production.  The  official  figures  for  five  west- 
ern markets,  giving  comparisons  of  receipts  for 
the  first  nine  months  ir  1913  and  1914,  show 
th(at  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  cat- 
tle of  773,100;  in  hogs,  1,560,900,  and  an  in- 
crease in  sheep  of  56,200.  Doesn't  this  show 
pretty  clearly  that  the  live  stock  is  not  in  the 
country? 

Now,  what  can  we  naturally  expect  when 
normal  market  conditions  again  return,  when 
Europe  again  buys,  when  the  southern  farmer 
can  sell  his  cotton  and  buy  the  northern  farm- 
ers' pork?  Can  there  be  any  other  conclusion 
but  that  the  man  who  has  anything  in  the  way 
of  meat-producing  animals  to  sell  is  going  to 
get  better  prices?  We  are  not  in  the  predicting 
business,  but  want  to  call  attention  to  the  facts 
just  as  they  are  and  let  each  man  figure  out  for 
himself  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
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Get  Your  Boy  Interested  in  Your  Business 

Home  and  Financial  Problems  Both  Solved  by  Arousing  the  Boy's  Pride  in  His  Stock 


OW  many  fathers  of  farm  boys, 
wanting  these  boys  to  stay  on  the 
farm,  are  giving  them  any  induce- 
ment to  stay?  We  have  seen 
dozens  of  boys  rtaised  on  the  farm, 
stay  right  there  and  work  faith- 
fully, yet  at  the  age  of  2  2  or  23 
years  are  never  given  an  opportunity  to  do  any 
business  of  any  kind.  They  are  never  allowed 
to  buy  an  animal  or  a  tool  to  be  used  on  the 
farm;  they  are  never  allowed  to  sell  anything 
off  the  farm  or  have  anything  to  say  about  the 
selling  of  any  of  the  products.  As  far  as  busi- 
ness is  concerned  they  are  treated  like  babies. 

Farm  boys,  like  all  other  boys,  want  to  do 
things;  they  want  to  be  making  some  money 
they  can  call  their  own  and  not  have  to  go  to 
"dad"  for  every  dime  or  quarter  they  want  to 
spend.  The  man  who  expects  to  keep  his  boy 
with  him,  who  expects  to  have  him  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  stock  and  crops,  must  let  that  boy 
know  he  has  confidence  in  him;  must  let  him 
know  he  is  a  part,,  and  a  very  important  part, 
of  the  institution. 

Boys  Love  Animals 
We  believe  that  every  boy,  more  particularly 
a  farm  boy,  loves  some  animal.  The  animal  the 
boy  likes  best  may  be  a  cat,  dog,  horse,  cow, 
pig  or  a  sheep.  If  the  right  method  is  pursued 
we  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  the  boy's 
mind  may  be  trained  to  want  a  good  horse,  a. 
good  cow  or  a  good  pig.  These  anim;-ls  are  all 
money-makers,  and  if  the  boy  does  take  a  liking 
to  any  one  or  more  of  them  he  should  be  en- 
couraged in  that  line.  The  father  of  a  boy  is 
miaking  a  serious  mistake  if  he  doesn't  accept 
the  opportunity  and  get  his  boy  a  good  animal 
of  the  kind  he  likes  and  assist  him  in  every  way 
he  can  in  making  that  particular  animal  better 
and  in  breeding  more  and  better  ones  of  the 
breed. 

Some  people  think  their  children  have  no 
pride.  Do  not  fool  yourself.  Many  a  child's 
pride  is  never  allowed  to  develop  for  the  good 
and  sufficient  reason  that  the  child  is  never 
given  anything  of  which  it  may  be  proud.  On 
far  too  many  farms  there  is  not  a  single  good 
animal  of  any  kind,  be  it  a  horse,  cow,  sheep  or 
hog.  Can  you  expect  your  boy  or  girl  to  be 
proud  of  a  bunch  of  scrub  stuff  when  your  next 
neighbor  h£s  the  best  to  be  had?  The  man  who 
figures  that  his  boy  is  going  to  take  the  time 
and  care  feeding  and  caring  for  a  scrub  that  he 
does  for  a  good  animal  is  badly  mistaken. 
You  Can  Afford  Good  Stock 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Here  comes 
the  farmer  who  says  he  cannot  afford  to 
buy  a  pure-bred  animal;  he  is  too  hard  up.  Is 
this  an  actual  fact?  We  believe  not.  We  be- 
lieve in  reality  the  opposite  is  true.  He  cannot 
afford  to  buy  anything  but  a  pure-bred.  He 
may  not  have  the  ready  dash,  but  it's  a  long 
chance,  if  he  is  honest  and  a  good  worker,  that 
he  can  get  the  money  to  buy  a  good  pure-bred 
animal.  Bankers  are  fast  finding  out  that  the 
salvation  of  the  country,  the  rock  on  which  sub- 
stantial business  must  be  built  in  the  farming 
districts,  is  better  live  stock  and  more  of  it. 

The  pure-bred  animal  costs  more  than  the 
grade.  It  is  worth  very  much  more.  Your  boy 
may  want  a  good  mare  or  a  good  cow;  either  of 
these  cost  more  than  a  good  sow.  Explain  to 
him  the  difference  in  the  cost  and  say,  "Let  us 
get  a  pure-bred  sow  this  winter  that  will  farrow 
in  the  spring  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  her, 
and  if  all  goes  well  we  can  soon  have  enough 
money  from  this  investment  to  buy  a  mare  or 
a  cow." 

Make  your  calculations  to  buy  this  sow  this 
winter.  Tell  your  boy  you  are  going  to  buy 
this  sow  and  turn  her  over  to  him  to  care  for; 
tell  him  you  will  keep  (approximate  account  of 
the  feed  the  sow  and  her  pigs  eat,  and  when  the 
pigs  are  sold,  after  expenses  are  deducted,  you 
will  divide  the  money  with  him.  When  the  pigs 
•  (4) 


Children  Naturally  Love  Animals 

are  sold  be  sure  and  divide  the  money  and  don't 
keep  his  part  as  well  as  your  own.  Let  him 
put  the  money  in  the  bank  subject  to  his  check. 
Teach  him  how  to  use  this  money  and  do  not 
growl  if  he  wants  to  use  some  *>f  it  for  some- 
thing that  looks  foolish  to  you. 

How  One  Boy  Started 

The  experience  of  a  neighbor  of  ours  best 
illustrates  our  views  in  this  matter.  Some 
twelve  years  ago  the  older  of  the  two  boys  in  the 
family  was  12  years  of  age.  He  had  a  Shetland 
pony  and  wanted  to  take  this  pony  to  the  state 
fair.  We  met  the  flather  in  town  one  day  and 
he  told  us  about  the  boy  wanting  to  take  the 
pony  to  the  state  fair,  saying  of  course  he  could 
not  do  it.  We  told  him  he  was  making  a  mis- 
take; that  he  should  let  the  boy  go.  We  were 
showing  the  hogs  and  would  gladly  take  him 
along  with  us.  The  boy  took  his  pony  to  the 
state  fair  that  year  and  was  successful  in  win- 
ning the  blue  ribbon.  You  may  be  sure  that  boy 
wanted  to  go  next  year,  which  he  did,  again 
winning  with  his  pony. 

This  boy  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  and 


after  coming  home  from  the  fair  the  first  year 
said,  "Papa,  there  is  no  money  for  us  In  this 
pony;  let  us  sell  it  and  buy  a  good  sow."  The 
pony  was  sold  for  $125.  The  next  winter  that 
father  was  at  our  bred  sow  sale,  a  bidder  on 
many  of  the  best  sows,  finally  buying  a  gilt  for 
$70.  This  sow  raised  them  a  good  litter  and 
from  th|at  time  on  nothing  but  pure-bred  hogs 
were  kept  on  this  farm.  Today  they  have  one 
of  the  best  Duroc-Jersey  herds  in  the  state  as 
well  as  a  splendid  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle.  Both 
the  boys  are  at  home,  happy  and  contented.  It 
is  needless  for  us  to  say  that  they  are  a  part  of 
the  business;  they  are  consulted  when  a  pur- 
chase is  made.  If  a  buyer  comes  to  the  place 
either  of  them  are  ready  to  talk  business  to  him. 
Financial  success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  this 
family,  and  largely  because  the  father  was  wise 
enough  to  encourage  boys  in  having  good  stock. 
Father  and  Son  as  Partners 

Every  year  at  the  state  and  other  fairs  we 
find  boys  of  from  12  years  and  up,  proudly 
showing  animals  they  have  had  a  part  in  pro- 
ducing. Personally,  we  know  quite  a  number 
of  young  men  now  growing  and  showing  hogs 
and  cattle,  whom  we  knew  as  boys  some  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  ago,  making  their  first  show. 
These  men  are  making  a  success  in  the  world. 
Though  young  in  yefirs,  they  have  taken  a  very 
important  part  in  making  agriculture  what  it  is, 
for  general  agriculture  could  never  have  taken 
the  position  it  has  without  good  live  stock. 

Where  is  the  father  who  does  not  think  his 
boy  would  be  a  better  boy  if  he  had  some  good 
pure-bred  live  stock  to  fit  and  show  at  the  fair? 
Where  is  the  father  who  would  not  be  proud  of 
the  boy  who  grew,  fitted  and  showed  a  good  ani- 
mal? Where  is  the  father  who  does  not  think 
he  would  materially  assist  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  doing  the  best  he  could  to  keep  his"  boy 
on  the  farm  if  he  would  get  him  a  good  sow  or 
cow  and  let  him  take  them  to  the  state  fair?  If 
you  will  try  to  get  your  boy  interested  in  better 
stock  you  will  not  only  please  him,  but  you  will 
materially  assist  yourself  in  a  financial  way. 

These  are  questions  worth  thinking  about. 
The  opportunity  for  doing  something  along  this 
line  is  presented  to  every  farmer.  Will  he  ac- 
cept it,  or  will  he  go  on  keeping  the  old  scrub 
stuff  and  keeping  his  boy  and  girl  ashamed  of 
the  horse  they  drive  and  the  cattle  and  hogs 
they  h|ave  to  feed  and  care  for? 
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Retired  Farmers  and  Why  They  Retire 

Old  People  ELnjoy  City  Conveniences,  While  Their  Children  Run  the  Farm 

By  Lillian  S.  Loveland 
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ORTY-THREE  years  ago 

FMr.  and  Mrs.  Reddish, 
•then  young  married 
people;,  sold  their 
farm,  102  acres,  in 
"York  State,"  and 
came  to  Nebraska,  near  Rokeby, 
buying  a  homesteader's  right  on  80 
acres  for  $32  5.  They  bought  a 
couple  of  ponies  rigbt  out  of  the 
herd  and  drove  from  Plattsmouth  in 
a  lumber  wngon;  they  lived  in  a 
dug-out  at  first,  then  built  a  little 
frame  shack  12  by  18,  just  rough 
boards,  but  it  cost  $150;  the  lumber 
was  hauled  from  Nebraska  City. 
They  were  too  poor  to  have  a  well 
dug,  so  caught  rainwater  as  best 
they  could. 

They  and  Mr.  Reddish's  brother, 
who  lived  close  by,  bad  one  cow  in 
common,  one  drag,  one  plow  and 
the  like.  Mrs.  Reddish  would  have 
the  cow  one  week,  and  make  her 
butter,  etc.,  and  then  her  sister-in- 
law  would  have  it  the  next  week. 

Then  winter  was  coming  on  and  they  had 
nothing  to  heat  the  shack  with  but  a  little  cook- 
ing stove;  Mr.  Reddish  took  sick  with  quinzy 
and  nearly  choked  to  death  before  they  could 
get  him  to  a  doctor  in  Lincoln.  He  was  very 
much  discouraged  and  wanted  to  give  up  and  go 
back  home,  but  Mrs.  Reddish  had  too  much 
pride;  she  wouldn't  even  write  home  how  des- 
perate conditions  were,  but  Mr.  Reddish's  father 
heard  about  it  and  sent  them  $25.  That  proved 
a  God-send,  and  they  fixed  up  the  little  house, 
making  it  tight  and  warm.  That  winter  the 
men  worked  on  the  new  railroad  that  was  being- 
built  from  Lincoln  to  Crete,  and  so  got  some 
<jash  for  the  start  next  spring. 

Enjoy  Modern  Conveniences 
The  Reddish  home  now  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
contrast  to  that  rough  12  by  18  shack  of  forty- 
three  years  ago.  It  is  a  new  house;  has  a  fur- 
nace, electric  lights,  gas  stove,  the  finest  plumb- 
ing, hardwood  floors,  beautiful  decorations  and 
handsome  furniture,  and  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
best  residence  streets  in  the  city  of  Lincoln. 

"Yes,"  said  motherly,  wholesouled  Mrs.  Red- 
dish, when  I  called  a  few  days  ago,  "we  have 
lived  in  town  five  years  now,  and  I  do  enjoy 
it.  It's  pleasant  to  have  all  the  conveniences  and 
be  near  things,  and  it  isn't  as  if  we  had  sold  our 
Harms  and  couldn't  spend  a  day  in  the  country 
whenever  we  wanted  to.  Mr.  Reddish  is  out 
there  now.  The  boys  were  going  to  paint  the 
big  barn,  and  he  wanted  to  have  a  hand  in  it. 
He  is  72,  but  he  is  just  as  spry  and  well  as  any- 
body, and  he  wants  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
'em.  He  was  a  little  too  spry  one  day  last  fall 
when  they  were  butchering,  for  he  got  pretty 
badly  scalded." 

"If  you  didn't  have  your  two  sons  to  stay  on 
the  farms,  would  you  sell  them?"  I  asked. 
Farms  Were  Good  for  Sons 
"Yes,  indeed.  It  doesn't  pay  to  rent.  We'd 
sell — and  we  can  get  $125  an  acre  for  our  land 
— and  then  put  the  money  out  at  interest,  but 
of  course,  when  the  boys  got  married  it  was 
nice  to  have  the  farms  for  them.  Some,  though, 
wouldn't  be  happy  if  they  sold.  I  know  of  a 
man — a  retired  farmer — who  had  a  good  income 
and  plenty  of  everything,  but  he  was  so  restless 
and  unhappy.  He  walked  and  walked  the  streets 
One  day  a  friend  asked  him  how  long  he  was 
going  to  keep  that  up,  and  he  said  so  patheti- 
cally, 'I  guess  I'll  keep  on  walking  till  I  die,' 
and  he  did.  It  wasn't  mor'n  a  few  months  after 
he  left  the  farm  till  he  was  dead. 

"There's  the  Wilmers,  a  few  doors  from  here; 
they  own  a  good  farm  near  Weeping  Water,  but 


Comfortable  Modem  Home  in  Town  to  Which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Red 

dish  Retired 


rent  it  for  cash;  it's  less  trouble.  Then  Mr 
Hendry  down  on  P  street,  owns  half  a  section 
out  near  our  place  that  he  rents.  He  did  have  a 
whole  section,  but  sold  half  of  it  because  he  got 
So  much  more  for  it  than  it  cost  him,  and  I 
guess  he  wishes  he'd  sold  it  all.  He  had  a  poor 
tenant  on  it,  and  it  was  a  lot  of  bother  to  him, 
but  his  brother  is  going  to  run  it  now.  This 
other  man  had  a  lot  of  young  boys,  and  he'd 
start  them  out  plowing,  but  they'd  just  scratch 
up  the  ground  a  little; -they  didn't  know  what 
deep  plowing  was.  He  paid  Mr.  Hendry  two- 
fifths  grain  rent,  but  Mr.  Hendry  was  always 
suspicious  of  him;  he'd  watch  every  load;  come 
out  to  the  elevator  at  Rokeby  and  see  it  weighed 
and  then  get  his  share  of  the  money  it  brought. 
And  Mrs.  Hunter,  a  rich  widow  in  Lincoln,  per- 
haps you  know  her,  owns  160  near  us  that  she 
gets  $800  cash  rent  out  of  every  year,,  whether 
the  tenant  has  a  poor  crop  or  a  good  one. 

"My  oldest  boy  didn't  marry  till  late,  but.  I 
was  getting  rheumatic,  and  it  was  hard  to  stand 
on  my  feet  and  work  the  butter  by  hand — I  al- 


ways made  lots  of  butter  to  sell,  now 
the  farmers  sell  milk.  My  daugh- 
ters-in-law have  it  easier  than  I  did. 
And  the  country  is  the  best  place  to 
raise  children,  too.  It  seems  dread- 
ful to  me  the  way  even  small  chil- 
dren run  the  streets  here  at  night. 
There  is  a  gang  of  them  under  the 
electric  light  there  on  the  corner 
every  evening." 

"Tell  me  the  story  of  how  you 
sold  your  farm  and  then  bought  it 
back  again.  Mrs.  Angelo  was  telling 
me  about  it." 

"Oh,  that;  well,  that  little  experi- 
ence cost  us  a  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  about  fourteen  years  ago. 
Mr.  Reddish  and  I  went  to  the  G.  A 
R.  encampment  in  California,  and  on 
the  way  home  visited  his  sister  in 
Tacoma.  We  were  very  much  taken 
with  the  country  out  there,  and  de- 
cided to  go  back  home,  sell  our  Land 
and  move  out.  We  had  even  picked 
out  the  property  we  expected  to 
buy.  I  suppose  it's  silly,  but  I 
have  always  been  afraid  of  thun- 
derstorms and  lightning,  and  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  live  where  there  wasn't  any.  Well, 
we  came  back  and  soon  sold  the  farm  for  $55 
an  acre.  But  we  hadn't  counted  on  the  boys; 
they  thought  so  much  of  that  land,  they  made 
an  awful  fuss  over  the  idea  of  parting  with  it, 
and  big  as  they  were — my  youngest  was  21 — 
they  actually  cried  about  it.  Our  friends  said 
the  boys  would  follow  us  in  time,  but  it  didn't 
look  like  it  to  me." 

"This  is  about  the  first  case  I  ever  heard  of 
where  the  old  people  wanted  to  go  west  and 
leave  the  young  folks  behind.  It's  usually  the 
other  way." 

Well,  the  boys  kept  taking  on  so  about  not 
wanting  to  leave,  that  I  couldn't  stand  it  to  go 
way  out  there  and  not  have  them  with  us,  so 
four  days  later  we  bought  the  farm  back.  We 
had  to  give  Mr.  Bailey  $600  more  than  he  paid, 
aand  then  there  was  the  commission  coming 
and  going.  But  we  never  regretted  buying  it 
back." 

(This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  interviews 
with  retired  farmers.) 


What  Farmers  Are  Doing  with  Alfalfa 


HERE  is  not  a  state  in  the  middle  west 
that  is  not  successfully  raising  alfalfa, 
Und  where  the  acreage  is  not  each 
year  rapidly  spreading.  Alfalfa  grows 
almost  as  readily  in  this  part  of  the 
country  as  weeds,,  and  with  very  little 
more  consideration  ana  attention  in  the  matter 
of  cultivation.  Its  ideal  conditions,  however,  for 
big  yields  depend  largely  upon  the  moisture  sup- 
ply. This  is  especially  true  in  the  matter  of 
stand  following  the  sowing  of  seed.  Ten  days 
of  favorable  growing  weather  following  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed  guarantees  a  successful  stand. 

Like  all  other  crops,  the  best  results  are  had 
by  careful  preparation   of  the  seed  bed,  and 
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where  this  is  observed,  with  the  attendant  mois- 
ture immediately  following,  the  results  are  im- 
mense and  big  yields  follow  for  many  years.  Al- 
falfa cannot  produce  its  heaviest  crops  without  a 
liberal  supply  of  moisture.  It  will,  however, 
produce  some  crops,  and  quite  frequently  the 
largest  seed  crops  are  the  result  of  dry  weather, 
weather  too  dry  for  growing  a  good  crop  of  hay. 

The  picture  showing  the  automobile  standing 
in  the  uncut  alfalfa  is  a  very  good  example  of 
what  alfalfa  is  doing  in  northern  Nebraska.  This 
represents  field  of  alfalfa  near  Tilden,  in  Ante- 
lope county,  owned  by  D.  W.  Bliss,  a  farmer  and 
feeder  who  has  recently  introduced  alfalfa  onto 
his  land.    This  30-acre  field  was  sown  May  24. 

1912,  during  a  very  dry 
season,  but  succeeded  in 
getting  a  good  stand  and 
a  good  start.  It  was  well 
handled  in  preparation  of 
the  land,  seeding  and  af- 
ter care  of  mowing 
through  the  first  season's 
growth.  It  was  cut  every 
fifteen  days  after  it  got 
six  inches  high.  The  sea- 
son of  1913,  it  was  cut 
twice  for  hay,  yielding 
fairly    well    under  dry- 


Scene  in  Nebraska  Alfalfa  Field  in  October 
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Farmers  and  Speculators 

Farmers  are  often  urged  to  hold  their  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hogs  or 
cattle  for  a  certain  price.  Oftentimes  farmers  are  depending  on  their 
crops  to  meet  an  obligation;  perhaps  thi3  obligation  is  a  debt  on  the 
farm. 

Whenever  a  farmer  has  any  product  of  his  farm  ready  for  sale, 
and  he  is  ready  to  sell  and  don't  sell,  he  at  once  becomes  a  speculator. 
Is  it  wise  to  bet  the  market  will  advance?  Particularly  so  if  you  owe 
the  money  you  would  receive  for  such  product. 

Suppose  the  farmer  does  want  to  become  a  speculator,  is  it  the 
best  policy  to  speculate  with  your  grain  or  live  stock  by  holding  it? 
We  don't  believe  it  wise  for  a  farmer  or  anyone  else  to  speculate  on 
the  board  of  trade,  but  if  he  is  bound  to  speculate,  wouldn't  it  be  bet- 
ter for  him  to  sell  his  produce,  no  matter  what  kind  , it  may  bo,  and 
buy  the  same  article  on  the  board  of  trade?     Let  us  see. 

If  the  farmer  has  grain  of  any  kind  to  sell  and  wants  a  better 
price,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  sell  and  bet  the  market  will  go  higher 
by  buying  on  the  board  of  trade?  For  grain  of  any  kind  can  be 
burned,  destroyed  to  some  extent  by  rats,  the  roof  might  leak  and  the 
grain  get  wet,  etc.  The  facts  are,  your  total  number  of  bushels  can't 
increase,  but  they  can  decrease.  If  you  speculate  on  the  board  of 
trade  your  number  of  bushels  remains  exactly  the  same. 

How  about  live  stock?  If  they  are  ready  for  market  they  may 
yet  gain  in  weight,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  gain  in  weight  will 
be  put  on  at  very  little,  if  any,  profit.  An  animal  of  any  kind  may 
die  or  get  injured  in  some  way,  making  it  sell  at  a  reduced  price,  and 
probably  a  reduced  weight.  This  applies  in  particular  to  hogs  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  hog  sickness.  If  you  are  bound  to  bet  the 
market  will  go  up,  why  not  sell  the  live  stock  and  buy  dressed  beef, 
mess  pork,  lard,  etc.?     This  stuff  won't  die  or  deteriorate  in  any  way. 

This  proposition  undoubtedly  looks  foolish  to  many,  but  isn't  it 
a  fact  that  when  a  farmer  has  anything  ready  for  market  and  holds 
for  a  better  price  he  that  way  becomes  a  speculator,  and  isn't  it  a  fact 
that  if  he  is  holding  grain  his  number  of  bushels  can't  increase,  but 
will  decrease?  And  if  he  is  holding  live  stock,  the  number  of  pounds 
he  Will  sell  may  on  account  of  injury  or  death  materially  decrease; 
and  if  the  number  of  pounds  he  sells  does  increase,  there  is  little,  if 
any,  profit  in  this  increase  over  the  cost  of  the  grain  consumed. 
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The  fall  pigs  are  money  makers  if 
they  are  handled  right.  You  can- 
not make  a  dollar  out  of  a  mangy, 
lousy  pig.  Be  sure  to  have  them 
clean  and  thrifty  to  go  into  the 
winter. 


The  Independent  Harvester  com- 
pany has  discontinued  the  direct-to- 
the-customer  method  of  selling  ma- 
chinery and  is  now  selling  through 
dealers.  This  does  away  with  the 
offer  of  any  special  inducements  to 
stockholders  in  the  form  of  discount 
prices. 


One  farmer  reports  to  us  that  he 
vaccinated  101  hogs  for  protection, 
losing  all  but  seven — not  much  pro- 
tection. If  he  had  used  good,  clean, 
potent  serum  this  loss  would  not  have 
happened.  You  can't  be  too  careful 
to  know  the  serum  is  right  and  the 
firm  that  sells  it  is  absolutely  re- 
liable. 


Proper  distribution  of  labor 
throughout  harvest  season  is  the 
subject  that  is  now  interesting  the 
United  States  commission  on  indus- 
trial relations.  They  have  called  a 
meeting  of  farmers  and  others  who 
may  be  interested  in  gntiin  growin;; 
in  the  Missouri  valley  to  meet  at  Kan- 
sas City  during  December  for  discus- 
sion. 


The  industrial  and  commercial 
changes  incident  on  the  European 
war  make  the  letters  Prank  g!  Car- 
penter writes  from  South  America 
of  double  Interest  at  this  time.  Our 
relations  with  South  America  are  un- 
dergoing a  great  change,  owing  to 
their  dependence  upon  us  since  the 
cutting  off  of  their  supplies  from 
Europe.  The  Insight  Mr.  Carpenter 
gives  the  readers  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  into  the  lives  and 
business  of  these  neighbors  of  ours  is 
therefore  of  particular  value. 


Dees  It  Pay  to  Raise  Wheat? 

There  are  many  things  to  take  into 
account  in  estimating  profits  on  the 
wheat  crop,  besides  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  crop  and  the  selling  price 
of  the  grain.  It  is  variously  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  producing 
wheat  varies  from  55  cents  to  60 
cents  per  bushel,  according  to  loca- 
tion and  influences  affecting  labor 
and  expense.  The  cost  of  farm  labor 
has  no  fixed  price,  as  the  putting  in 
and  handling  of  crop  work  varies 
with  different  farmers  and  in  differ- 
ent localities.  Some  farmers  are 
more  exacting  and  systematic  than 
others  and,  therefore,  devote  more 
time  and  labor  to  this  work.  The 
investment  in  machinery  has  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  cost  of  the  crop. 
The  yield  per  acre,  of  course,  as  it 
Increases  lessens  the  cost  of  the  crop. 
It  costs  less  per  bushel  to  produce  a 
wheat  crop  with  a  yield  of  thirty 
bushels  than  one  with  a  yield  of  fif- 
teen bushels. 

In  districts  of  country  where  wheat 
is  uniformly  successful,  and  where 
the  yield  is  large  and  the  land  com- 
paratively new,  and  where  conditions 
favor  email  grain  raising,  the  profit 
is  greater  and  the  expense  of  grow- 
ing the  crop  less  than  in  districts 
with  reverse  conditions.  It  never 
pays  to  grow  wheat  or  any  other 
crop  where  yields  are  small.  The 
pre3ent-day  farmer  pretty  generally 
knows  when  It  will  pay  him  to  raise 
wheat,  and  on  what  fields.  Wheat 
la  used  In  the  rotation    process  on 


well  managed  fjarms  and,  exclusive 
of  weather  damage,  might  be  said  to 
be  a  paying  crop  generally,  even  on 
the  higher-priced  lands. 

Saskatchewan  appointed  a  com- 
mission in  1909  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation on  the  cost  of  wheat  produc- 
tion on  the  farm  and  determined  in 
their  report  that  55  cents  per  bushel 
was  a  fair  estimate.  This  report 
also  represents  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  increased  12.15  per  cent 
from  that  date  to  1913.  The  chang- 
ing conditions  in  cost  of  labor  are 
governed  to  some  extent  by  increased 
cost  of  living.  While  improved  ma- 
chinery may  tend  to  lessen  the  man- 
ulal  labor  in  crop-growing  and 
quicken  the  operation,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  cost  of  production  will 
vary  much  from  the  present  esti- 
mates. 

Kansas  has  been  conducting  some 
investigations  on  cost  of  growing 
wheat  and  so  far  as  observed  they 
find  it  about  60  cents  per  bushel. 
Missouri  gives  some  individual  ex- 
amples which  about  tally  with  Kan- 
sas, 56  cents  to  60  cents  per  bushel. 
It  is  a  very  safe  estimate  to  place 
the  cost  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
Missouri  valley  states  at  from  55 
cents  to  62  cents  per  bushel. 


If  the  pumpkins  are  not  all  fed, 
cover  them  with  some  straw  or  coarse 
manure  to  protect  them  from  the 
freeze.  They  are  fine  for  the  milk 
cows  and  pigs  in  winter.  We  have 
kept  them  until  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary in  this  way. 


Farmers  Are  Represented 

In  making  up  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  Federal  Reserve  banK 
for  the  Chicago  district  President 
Wilson  has  seen  fit  to  recognize  the 
farming  interests  and  agriculture  in 
general  by  appointing  E.  T.  Merldith 
of  Des  Moines,  la.,  as  a  member  of 
that  board. 

Mr.  Meridith  has  long  been  iden- 
tified with  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural interests  in  the  west,  making 
him  peculiarly  fitted  to  fill  this  im- 
portant position  as  It  should  be  filled. 

The  district  covered  by  the  Chi- 
cago bank  is  so  thoroughly  agricul- 
tural that  at  least  one  man  on  the 
board  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
agricultural  and  live  stock  interests. 

We  believe  that  the  general  farm- 
ing and  live  stock)  interests  in  this 
country  are  such  that  many  appoint- 
ments made  by  our  federal  govern- 
ment could  be  better  filled  by  men 
closely  connected  with  agriculture 
than  are  many  of  the  appointments 
now  mpde.  Agriculture  in  this  ter- 
ritory is  supreme.  A  more  general 
recognition  of  this  fact  would  be 
beneficial. 


Who  Should  Keep  Sheep? 

In  these  times  of  great  profits  in 
the  live  stock  business  the  people 
should  not  all  be  reckoned  accounta- 
ble for  their  extravagant  expressions. 
One  authority  recently  said,  "Every 
farmer  should  keep  sheep."  This 
would  be  a  great  calamity  on  both 
the  sheep  and  farmers.  Everybody 
is  not  adapted  to  sheep  industry,  and 
many  would  have  no  taste  or  incli- 
nation to  handle  or  care  for  sheep 
properly,  and  the  results  in  such 
cases  would  be  disastrous  both  to 
sheep  and  farm. 

A  farm  f'.ock  of  sheep  can  be  made 
very  profitable  when  used  to  take  up 
the  waste  about  the  farm;  grass, 
weeds  and  out-of-ptace  volunteer 
growth  along  the  fences,  about  the 
lots,  in  stubble  fields,  second  growth 
on  meadows,  etc.  It  is  the  service 
cf  the  small  farm  flock  to  convert 
these  waste  products  into  wool  and 
mutton,  thereby  contributing  gener- 
ously to  what  the  farmer  is  pleased 
to  call  the  profit  in  keeping  sheep. 
Sheep  can  be  used  more  econom- 
ically in  the  gathering  of  this  form 
of  waste  on  the  farm  than  >any  other 
animal.  It  is  their  nature  and  in- 
clination to  do  this  kind  of  scavenger 
work.  When  this  feature  of  growth 
is  utilized  as  a  pasture  it  requires 
but  very  little  prepared  feed  to  carry 
the  sheep  through  the  feeding  season. 
Where  mutton  production  is  the  ob- 
ject, a  little  grain  fed  in  conjunction 
with  whlat  is  gathered  by  a  winter 
range  of  the  farm  soon  grows  and 
fattens  the  flock. 

Do  not  be  deceived  into  going  into 
the  sheep  business  or  farm  flocfc  in- 
dustry unless  you  have  som'  knowl- 
edge of  how  sheep  should  be  han- 
dled and  have  some  sympathy  and 
interest  in  the  care  of  sheep.  They 
cannot  be  turned  loose  to  run  at  will 
any  place  j.nd  every  place  for  their 
living  without  being  looked  lafter  and 
provided  a  safe  place  to  rest  at  night, 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  dogs, 
wolves  and  other  animals  that  may 
disturb  or  injure  them.  Too  many 
persons  are  too  careless  to  own  or 
care  for  sheep  properly;  such  per- 
sons will  fail  in  the  business.  All 
farmers  should  not  Wave  sheep. 
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Uniform  Shipping  Rules 

The  meeting  of  live  stock  officials 
having  charge  of  the  making  of  ship- 
ment and  inspection  rules,  called  to 
meet  in  Omaha  October  29,  was  post- 
poned until  immediatel;  following 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Sltates  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Association  in  Chi- 
cago December  3,  during  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Show. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Kigin,  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary  board, 
who  issued  the  call  for  this  meeting, 
reports  a  very  general  reply  and  a 
good  endorsement. 

The  movement  for  the  passing  of 
more  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
for  interstate  shipment  of  live  stock 
is  certainly  a  good  one.  The  live 
stock  shippers,  particularly  shippers 
of  pure-bred  live  stock,  are  vitally  in- 
terested. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  these 
rules  is  very  confusing  to  shippers 
and  to  railway  companies.  It  is 
nothing"  uncommon  to  have  stock 
held  up  at  the  state  line  because  the 
proper  certificate  does  not  accom- 
pany the  shipment,  the  rules  in  the 
different  states  being  so  different  in 
many  cases. 

We  believe  this  matter  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  both  national 
and  state  associations  having  rep- 
resentatives at  the  meetings  The 
authorities  want  to  know  what  the 
breeders  and  shippers  want,  and 
these  interests  should  let  them  know. 
We  feel  sure  that  if  live  stock  men 
would  more  generally  take  these 
matters  up  with  authorities  in  their 
state  a  big  improvement  along  this 
line  would  be  noted. 


Tuberculin  Tests  in  Nebraska 

Dr.  L.  C.  Kigin,  state  veterinarian 
of  Nebraska,  recently  tested  the  cows 
owned  by  the  state  and  kept  at  the 
insane  asylum  at  Hastings.  There 
were  101  head  of  cattle  tested. 
Twenty-seven  gave  a  typical  reaction 
and  eight  were  suspicious.  These 
cattle  were  all  slaughtered.  The 
twenty-seven  reactors  all  show  le- 
sions. Further  than  this,  fifteen  of 
these  cows  showed  traces  of  tubercu- 
lar germs  in  the  milk. 

Last  year  at  this  institution  there 
were  119  cows  tested  and  forty-seven 
reacted.  All  these  forty-seven  cows 
were  slaughtered  and  all  but  two 
showed  lesions;  some  of  them 
showed  a  generalized  form  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

The  cattle  at  the  Norfolk  asylum 
were  tested,  and  of  the  fifty-two 
head  only  one  reacted.  Last  year 
only  one  animal  reacted  to  the  test 
at  Norfolk.  Dr.  Kigin  attributes  the 
small  per  cent  of  reactors  at  Norfolk 
to  the  sanitary  methods  used  in  han- 
dling the  herd  at  this  institution. 

The  Norfolk  officials  realized  that 
their  barn  was  not  sufficiently  ven- 
tilated and  lighted,  so  they  built  an 
outside  shed  and  kept  the  cows  out- 
doors night  and  day,  except  in  ex- 
treme or  stormy  weather. 

At  the  Lincoln  asylum  sixty-nine 
cattle  were  tested;  eight  gave  posi- 
tive reaction  and  twelve  were  suspi- 
cious. The  eight  head  of  cattle  will 
be  slaughtered  and  the  twelve  segre- 
gated and  tested  again  in  six  weeks. 
The  dairy  barn  at  this  institution  is 


anything  but  modern,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble they  will  resort  to  the  yard  and 
open  shed. 

The  officials  at  Hastings  are  thor- 
oughly disinfecting  their  barns  and 
yards  and  expect  with  the  use  of  the 
new  dairy  barn  to  be  able  to  clean  up 
the  disease  at  this  place.  Results 
next  year  will  be  watched  with  in- 
terest. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
believes  tuberculosis  in  cattle  a  seri- 
ous matter  and  one  which  should  re- 
ceive much  more  attention  than  it 
now  does.  We  find  men  who  are  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  the  test,  saying  it 
is  not  reliable.    True,  it  is  not  abso- 


lutely reliable.  What  test  is  always 
reliable  under  all  conditions?  Some 
people  seem  to  want  perfection  un- 
der any  condition  before  they  will 
accept  of  anything  that  was  not  done 
twenty-five  or  forty  years  ago. 

The  results  of  the  tests  given 
above  surely  show  that  there  is  some 
reliability  to  this  test.  In  numerous 
other  tests  we  have  reported  cattle 
that  react  show  lesions  under  post 
mortem  examination.  How  many  of 
these  men  who  don't  believe  in  any 
test  would  drink  the  milk  from  one 
of  these  tubercular  cows  or  want  it 
given  to  some  member  of  their  fam- 
ily?   How  many  of  them  would  want 


to  eat  the  meat  of  hogs  picking  up 
the  droppings  from  affected  cows? 
If  they  think  this  meat  all  right,  we 
believe  a  visit  to  some  of  the  big 
packing  houses  and  an  inspection  of 
these  diseased  carcasses  would  ma- 
terially reduce  their  desire  for  this 
kind  of  meat. 

The  tuberculin  test  is  the  best 
known  way  to  know  when  a  cow  is 
affected  with  this  disease.  Science 
in  time  may  work  out  some  manner 
of  detecting  the  disease  that  will  be 
absolutely  infallible.  In  the  mean- 
time let  us  make  use  of  the  best 
means  we  now  have  and  do  what  we 
ca-  to  wipe  out  this  terrible  disease. 


READ! 

"Before  I  Btarted  to  feed 
SAL-VET  my  hogs  were  sick, 
and  1  lost  six  ot  them;  since 
feeding-  SAL-VET  I  have  lost 
none,  although  some  of  them 
were  pretty  sick  before  they 
had  access  to  SAL-VEX  and 
had  loet  their  hair.  However, 
they  pulled  through  all 
right  and  now  have  good 
appetites  and  are  thriv- 

mS*EKNEST  TRIEBEL. 
Route  2, 
Clearwater,  Minn. 


I  Want  You  to  Know 
the  Value  of  Sal-Yet 

— I  want  you  to  feed  it  at  my  risk 
— I  want  to  prove  to  you  on  your  own  farm  that 
SAL-VET  will  rid  your  stock  of  worms,  put  them  in 

healthy  condition,  easier  to  keep  on  no  more  feed — more  profitable 
in  every  way  —  and  less  liable  to  disease.  I  don't  want  you  to  send  me 
a  penny  in  advance  —  just  mail  the  coupon.  I'll  ship  the  SAL-VET  just 
as  agreed,  let  you  feed  it  60  days  —  and  if  it  does  not  do  what  I  claim, 
then  I'll  cancel  the  charge.  Is  not  this  a  fair,  open  offer  ? 


"My  hogs  are  doing  fine- 
ly; have  kept  SAL-VEX 
before  them  for  two 
months  and  while  there 
has  been  lots  of  disease 
amongst  hogs  in  this  sec- 
tion, none  of  mine  has 
been  sick." 

GEO.  A.  ELINE. 
Route  No.  20, 
St.  Matthews,  Ky. 


"I  enclose  check  in  payment 
of  the  SAL-VCT  sent  recently. 
Four  times  this  sum  would  not 
begin  to  pay  for  the  benefit  I 
derived  from  feeding  SAL- 
VET." 

W.  H.  WALLACE, 

Franktown,  Va. 


READ! 

"SAL- VET  is  certainly  a 
great  medicine.  I  have  been 
feeding  it  all  winter  bo  far  and 
eince  F  started,  my  stock  are 
better  than  ever  before.  * 
ALBEPT  MEANS, 

WalthilJ.  Nefcr. 


The  Gteat  Reg. 
Worm  Destroyer 


OFF.  The  Great  Live 
Stock  Conditioner 


1'Have  been  feeding  SAL" 

VET  to  some   of  my 
horsea  which  were  very 
thin  and  '"n  a  run-down 
cood  1 1  ion.  They  have  now 
picked  op  in  flesh  and  spirits 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  work 
In  c  id  e  nt   to   th  is   time  of 
year." 

ELI  FURLAND, 

Artesian,  a  D. 


Look  Fos*  This  Label 

on  all  SAL- 
VET  packa* 

~  a.  Don't  bo 
— celved  by 
imitations. 
Don't  buy 
'Sal'  this  or 
-'Sal"  that. 
Get  the  orig- 
inal genuine 

SAL- VET 


—  is  the  medicated  salt  which  contains  no  antimony,  fed  just  as  you  would 
feed  common  salt.  There  is  no  dosing— no  drenching — no  trouble — all  animals  need  it — 
take  it  readily— and  so  doctor  themselves.  You  will  find  animals  that  you  do  not  suspect 
of  having  worms,  just  full  of  them.  Stock  that  have  been  run-down  will  take  on  new  vigor, 
grow  thrifty  and  profitable.  Stock  kept  free  from  worms  will  be  healthier;  will  do  better, 
act  better,  and  be  in  better  condition  to  resist  dangerous  diseases.  As  proof  of  this  read 
a  few  of  the  thousands  of  letters  from  stockman  who  feed  SAL- VET  — who  depend  on 
SAL- VET  to  help  them  make  greater  profits  —  and  to  prevent  loss. 

Now  FIJI  Out  the  Coupon  Below 

You  take  no  risk  whatever  in  accepting  this  no-money  down  offer.  Just  fill  out  the  cou- 
pon, tell  me  how  many  head  of  stock  you  have,  and  I'll  ship  enough  SAL-VET  to  last 
them  60  days.  You  simply  pay  the  freight  charges  on  arrival,  and  when  the  60  days  are 
up,  report  results.  If  SAL-VET  has  not  done  all  I  claim,  then  I'll  cancel  the  charge,  and 
you  won't  owe  me  one  penny.  Address 

Sidney  R.  Feil,  President 

The  Feil  Mfg.  Co.,  Chemists 

Dept.  TF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Send  No  Money-Just  the  Coupon 


THE  FEIL  M'I'e.  CO.,  Dept.  Tf  11-7-14  Cleveland,  O. 

Ship  me  enough  SAL-VET  to  last  my  stock  60  days.  I  vlll  pay  the  freight 
charffes  when  it  arrive9,  ajrreo  to  report  results  prompt^  ID  60  day* and  at  that 
time  pay  for  it  it'  it  does  what  you  claim.  If  it  does  not  you  are  to  cancel  the  charge. 

Name  

P.O.  

Shipping  Station  State  

j  Number  of  Slieep  Hogs  Cattle  Horses  


"The  more  I  use  SAL- 
VET  the  better  I  find  it. 
My  sheep  and  hogs  were 
never  so  thrifty  and  healthy 
as  now.  We  butchered  this 
week  and  did  not  find  a  single 
worm,  while  oar  neighbors' 
hogs  are  wormy  and  dying. 
I  have  been  recommending 
SAL-VET  to  them  and  they 
are  now  ready  to  use  it  too." 
WESLEY  CHAMBERS. 

Bussey,  Iowa 


prices 

■  SO0  lbs  13.00 

i  600  lba>.  ...21. 1? 

No  orders  filled  for  ic  w»  than  40  Lba. 
on  thia  60  day  trial  offer.  Never  sold 
In  bulk;  only  in  Trsdo-Marliod  SAL- 
VET  packages.  Shipments  for  60 
daya'  trial  uru  baaed  on  1  lb.  of  SAL- 
VET  for  each  ahecp  or  MS  < 
lb*».  for  eacb  borae  or  bead  of  cattle. 
am  near  ua  we  can  coma  without 
breaking  regular  eixed  MCfcig— , 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Autumn  Leaves 

"Come,  little  leaves,"  said  the  wind  one 
day, 

"Come  over  the  meadows  with  mo  and 

play  j  - 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold; 
Summer  is  gone  and  the  days  grow  old." 

Soon  as  the  leaves  heatfd  the  wind's  loud 
call, 

Down  they  came  fluttering,  one  and  all: 
Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and 
flew. 

Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew. 

•'Cricket,  good-bye,  we've  been  friends  so 
long; 

Little  brook,  sing  us  your  farewell  song- 
Say  you're  sorrv  to  see  us  go; 
Ah!  you  are  sorry,  right  well  we  know. 

"Dear  little  lambs,  in  your  fleecy  fold, 
Mother  will  keep  you  from    harm  and 
oold ; 

Fondly  we've  watched  you  in  vale  and 
glade; 

Say,    will    you    dream    of    our  loving 
shade?'' 

Dancing  and  whirling  the  little  leaves 
went, 

Winter  had  called  them  and  they  were 

content- 
Soon  fast  asleep  in  the  earthy  beds. 
The  snow  laid  a  soft  mantle  over  their 

heads.  —Selected. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
The  prize  story  is  so  long,  and 
there  were  so  many  verses  that  were 
so  good  they  just  had  to  be  printed 
this  week,  that  there  is  not  much 
room  for  anything  else.  We  tell  you 
to  keep  your  stories  under  200 
words,  and  ordinarily  prefer  them 
so,  but  when  a  story  is  especially 
good,  as  often  happens,  we  want  you 
all  to  be  able  to  read  it,  no  matter  if 
it  does  take  more  room  than  that. 
It  seems  that  we  have  some  very 
good  poets  among  our  friends,  as 
well  as  interesting  story  writers,  and 
are  very  glad  to  hear  from  them  and 
proud  that  our  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  children  do  such  good  work. 
Keep  it  up.  Did  you  have  a  good 
time  Hallowe'en? 

HOME  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story.) 
Robert  and  Rosalind 
By  Frances  E.  Lux,  Aged  10,  Logans- 
port,  Ind. 

Robert  and  Rosalind  were  two  city 
children.  They  had  never  been  to 
the  country;  they  only  knew  it  was  a 
green  place  and  the  houses  were  not 
close  together  like  those  in  the  city. 
The  only  way  they  found  that  out 
was  through  a  kind  servant  who  had 
lived  there  when  a  boy. 

Robert  and  Rosalind  hardly  knew 
their  mother.  Whenever  they  did 
get  to  see  her  was  when  they  got  a 
glimpse  of  her  coming  or  going  from 
a  dinner  or  dance  or  something  else 
of  the  kind. 

But  now  I  must  tell  you  of  the 
time  this  story  is  about.  One  of  Mr. 
Best  s  friends  was  not  so  rich  as 
h  Jiself  and  had  moved  to  the  coun- 
try. There  were  two  children  in  the 
family  besides  his  wife  and  himself, 
but  he  thought  they  would  be  lone- 
some, with  no  neighbors  living  very 
near,  so  he  asked  Mr.  Best  if  he 
wouldn't  let  Robert  and  Rosalind 
come  and  spend  the  three  months  of 
vacation  with  them  in  the  country, 
and  Mr.  Best  consented,  thinking 
that  It  would  be  a  change  and  an 
event  for  his  children. 

At  Dirst  Robert  and  Rosalind  could 
hardly  think  of  leaving  their  fash- 
ionable homes  to  go  to  a  quiet  place 
like  the  country.  Mr.  Best  had  llvod 
there  when  he  wjas  a  boy  and  had 
often  gone  fishing,  so  he  thought 
Robert  and  Rosalind  would  too.  At 
first  they  wouldn't  be  persuaded  to 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
Story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  ot  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


do  such  a  thing,  but  at  last  they  con- 
sented to  please  him. 

The  children  took  all  their  good 
clothes,  and  when  the  time  came  a 
servant  went  out  with  them.  Their 
mother,  Mrs.  Best,  thought  the  serv- 
ant ought  to  stay  with  them,  but 
their  father  said: 


"No,  they  will  have  more  fun 
without  |a  servant  watching  every 
move  they  make." 

When  Robert  and  Rosalind  got 
there  they  were  shocked  by  Mary's 
and  Alfred's  (the  country  children) 
ways.  Robert  and  Rosalind  dressed 
up  fine  and  wouldn't  romp  or  any- 
thing else  like  that,  so  Mary  and  Al- 
fred hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

The  first  evening  Mrs.  Blossom, 
the  country  children's  mother,  came 
to  lask  them  what  prayers  they  said. 
They  were  puzzled.  Their  mother 
had  never  taken  time  to  teach  them 
things  like  that.  Of  course,  they 
went  to  Sunday  school,  though. 

After  awhile  they  dropped  their 
citified  manners.  Then  the  fun  be- 
gan. Every  day  they  would  go  on 
hay  rides  and  have  romps  in  the 
fields.  At  evening  they  would  go 
after  the  cows  and  horses  and  ride 


Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  17 


Our  extra  week  brought  in  a 
number  of  replies  to  this  contest. 
There  is  one  thing  we  like  about  not 
having  quite  so  many  replies,  and 
that  is  that  there  are  fewer  of  the 
contestants  who  do  not  receive  prizes 
or  have  their  verses  printed.  There 
were  two  contestants  sending  in 
their  verses  this  time  to  whom  we 
were  especially  sorry  that  we  were 
unable  to  award  prizes,  as  they  sent 
such  a  nice  letter  with  their  verses. 
They  were  twin  boys  S  years  old,  and 
we  feel  sure  if  they  will  note  care- 
fully the  verses  we  are  printing  they 
will  see  why  they  are  better  than 
those  they  sent  in,,  and  by  trying 
again  a  time  or  two  will  be  able  at 
Hast  to  win  one  of  the  prizes.  Re- 
member that  in  awarding  the  prizes 
we  consider  age,  neatness,  spelling, 
punctuation  and  writing,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  verse.  And  now, 
altogether,  for  the  next  contest. 


(First  Prize.) 
By  Marjorie  Davis,  Aged  9,  Plains, 
Kan. 

Susie  does  the  mending, 
Robert  reads  the  news, 

Kldo's  In  the  hammock, 
Ready  for  a  snooze. 

(Second  Prize.) 
By  Dwight  Olds,  Aged  10,  Junction 
City,  Kan. 

We're  playing  house  beneath  the  tr€06, 
And  Rob,  as  father,  takes  his  ease; 
Kitty,  as  mamma,  busy  knits; 
Towscr  In  the  hammock  sits. 


By  Joseph  Messmer,  Jr.,    Aged  11, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Out  in  the  woods  the  children  would  play; 
Rover,  the  dog,  was  pleased  he  could  stay, 
'Till  the  sky  grew  dim  and  the  night  drew 
near. 

"We  must  leave,"  said  Ruth,  "or  be  pun- 
ished, I  fear." 


By  Dorothy  Mouser,  Aged  11,  Red 
Oak,  la. 

These  two  little  people  are  having  lunch, 
While  dear  old  dog  Rover  is  with  the 
bunch; 

They  are  having  cake  and  pie  to  eat. 
And  I'm  sure  that  lunch  cannot  be  beat. 


By  Marie   Shea,   Aged   12,  Denton, 
Neb. 

The  children  by  the  table 

Read  the  good  old  story; 
The  dog  is  in  the  hammock. 

Barking  in  his  glory. 

By  Erma  Morgan,  Aged  8,  Bethany, 
Neb. 

We're  playing  be  grandpa  and  grandma 
today, 

Just  reading  and  knitting  the  old-fash- 
ioned way; 

While  Jack,  our  dog,  sits  by  and  looks 
wise; 

To  please  us  children  he  always  tries. 


By  Glenn  Hunt,  Aged  11,  Havelock, 
Neb. 

Grandma  is  as  mad  as  hops. 
Grandpa  reads  and  no  wood  chops, 
And  grandpa  says  that  she  just  sits 
With  that  old  sock  and  knits  and  knits. 

By  Wilfred  Niermeyer,  Aged  7,  Low- 
den,  la. 

Here  are  Frank  and  sister  Mable, 
Sitting  at  their  little  table. 
In  the  hammock  is  dog  Rover. 
Careful!   He  may  tumble  over. 

By  Leola  Barnhouse,  Aged  13,  Lane, 
S.  D. 

Now  listen,  mother;  also  Ted, 

While  1  .sit  here  and  read; 
You  see,  wo  need  the  "Farmer's"  news 

To  help  us  to  succeed." 


the  horses  home.  One  day  Alfred 
proposed  a  fishing  party.  They 
often  went  fishing  'after  that  and 
Robert  and  Rosalind  were  glad  they 
had  brought  their  fishing  things. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  they 
went  home,  happier,  healthier  and 
brighter  children,  and  none  the 
worse  for  it.  In  fact,  they  had  en- 
joyed it. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
My  Adventure 
By    Donald    Mackenzie,    Aged  12, 
Buford,  Wyo. 
One  night  last  autumn  as  I  was 
riding  home    from    Buford    on  my 
pony,  Chub,  I  came  to  a  small  valley 
full   of   sagebrush.    When    I  was 
about  half  way  across  it  a  coyote 
jumped  up.    Chub,   who  is  always 
looking  for   trouble,    jumped  and 
threw  me  in  the  sagebrush.  When 
I  sat  up  the  coyote  was  running  over 
one  hill  and  Chub  over  the  other. 


Additional  Stories 
Julia  Rhyno,  Jamestown,  Colo.;  Martha 
Lux,  Logansport,  Ind.;  Irma  Mae  Heath, 
Riverdale,  Cal. 


PRESSED  HARD 


Coffee's  Weight  on  Old  Age 

When  people  realize  the  injurious 
effects  of  coffee  and  the  change  in 
health  that  Postum  can  bring,  they 
are  usually  glad  to  lend  their  testi- 
mony for  the  benefit  of  others. 

"My  mother,  since  her  early  child- 
hood, was  an  inveterate  coffee 
drinker,  had  been  troubled  with  her 
heart  for  a  number  of  years  and 
complained  of  that  'weak  all  over' 
feeling  and  sick  stomach. 

"Some  time  ago  I  was  making  a 
visit  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country 
and  took  dinner  with  one  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  place.  I  noticed  a 
somewhat  unusual  flavor  of  the 
'coffee'  and  asked  him  concerning  it. 
He  replied  that  it  was  Postum. 

"I  was  so  pleased  with  it  that, 
after  the  meal  was  over,  I  bought  a 
package  to  carry  home  with  me  and 
had  wife  prepare  some  for  the  next 
meal.  The  whole  family  were  so 
well  pleased  with  it  that  we  discon- 
tinued coffee  and  used  Postum  en- 
tirely. 

"I  hjad  really  been  at  times  very 
anxious  concerning  my  mother's 
condition,  but  we  noticed  that  after 
using  Postum  for  a  short  time  she 
felt  so  much  better  than  she  did 
prior  to  its  use,  and  had  little  trou- 
ble with  her  heart  and  no  sick  stom- 
ach; that  the  headaches  were  not  so 
frequent  and  her  general  condition 
much  improved.  This  continued  un- 
til she  was  well  and  hearty. 

"I  know  Postum  hjas  benefited  my- 
self and  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  but  not  in  so  marked  a  de- 
gree as  in  the  case  of  my  mother,  as 
she  was  a  victim  of  long  standing.*' 
Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled.     15c  and  25c  packeges. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  ia  cup  of  hot  water  and,  with  cream 
and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious  bever- 
age instantly.    30c  and  50c  tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— sold  by  Grocers. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Mother's  Hymn 

Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children 

Lives  that  are  noble  and  true, 
Letting  the  love  of  the  Father 

Shine  forth  in  all  that  we  do. 
Sent  in  His  infinite  wisdom 

That  we  may  teach  them  aright, 
Ours  for  today,  we  must  guide  them 

Unto  the  heavenly  light. 


Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children, 

Te.iderly,  watchful  and  near, 
To  these  young  lives  now  unfolding. 

Ready  with  counsel  and  cheer. 
To  give  them  strength  for  life's  battles, 

Helping  If  evil  betides, 
Bu'lding  so  well  that  they  shall  be 

Temples  wherein  He  abides. 

—Cornelia  Shipman. 


Our  Home  Chat 
These  dark  mornings  m<ake  us  ap- 
preciate the  friendly  offices  of  the 
alarm  clock.  Of  course,  our  feel- 
ings toward  it  are  not  particularly 
kindly  when  it  first  wiakes  us  up  in 
the  dark  and  we  think  of  the  plunge 
into  the  cold  atmosphere  from  the 
warm  haven  of  the  bedclothes.  But 
if  something  goes  wrong  with  that 
alarm  clock,  or  we  forget  to  set  it, 
and  get  up  late,  then  things  go  wrong 
all  day  because  we  have  not  started 
right,  and  toward  evening  we  begin 
to  appreciate  its  warning.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  it  is  a  good 
deal  the  same  way  with  our  friends 
at  times?  They  offer  us  advice  as 
unwelcome  as  the  call  of  the  alarm 
clock  and  we  shiver  and  are  tempted 


Neuralgia 

There  Is  no  need"  to  suffer  the 
annoying,  excruciating  pain  of 
neuralgia;  Sloan's  Liniment  laid 
on  gently  will  soothe  the  aching 
head  like  magic.  Don't  delay. 
Try  it  at  once. 

Hear  What  Others  Say 

"I  have  been  a  iufferer  with  Neuralgia 

for  several  years  and  have  tried  different 
Liniments,  but  Sloan's  Liniment  is  the 
best  Liniment  for  Neuralgia-  on  earth. 
I  have  tried  it  successfully;  it  has  never 
failed." — F.  H.  William*,  Augusta,  Ark. 

M r».  Ruth  C.  Clavpoot,  Independence, 
Mo.,  writes:  "A  friend  of  ours  told  us 
about  your  Liniment.  We  have  been  using 
it  for  13  years  and  think  there  is  nothing 
like  it.  We  use  it  on  everything,  sores, 
cuts,  burns,  bruises,  sore  throat,  headaches 
and  on  everything  else.  We  can't  get 
along  without  it.  We  think  it  is  the  best 
Liniment  made." 

SLOANS 
LINIMENT 

is  the  best  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
backache,  sore  throat  and  sprains. 

At  all  dealers,  25c. 
Send  four  cents  in  stamps  for  a 

TRIAL  BOTTLE 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Inc. 

Dept.S.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Our  Weekly  Recipe 

BAKED  RROWN  BREAD — 
This  makes  just  enough  for  two 
one-pound  coffee  cans.  Fill  the 
cans  half  full  and  bake  one  hour, 
with  covers  on.  One-half  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  molasses,  two 
cups  sour  milk,  one  and  one-half 
cup  white  flour,  two  and  one-half 
cups  graham  flour,  one-half  cup 
chopped  raisins,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  two  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  two  teaspoonsful 
soda,  two  well  beaten  eggs.  This 
is  much  easier  than  the  brown 
bread  that  you  have  to  steam. 


not  to  take  it,  but  we  know  all  the 
time  that  they  are  right,  and  later  we 
come  to  appreciate  their  help. 
*  *  * 

We  hear  ia  lot  about  good  taste  in 
home  decorating  and  about  the  bad 
effects  on  one's  artistic  sensibilities 
of  colored  lithographs  and  home- 
made oil  paintings  such  as  are  seen 
on  many  walls.  If  these  are  in  any. 
worse  taste  than  the  new  cretonne 
wtall  papers  that  are  on  display  in  the 
exclusive  city  shops  we  are  indeed 
unfortunate.  Cretonne  is  beautiful 
stuff  when  used  in  moderation,  but 
an  imitation  of  this  material  pasted 
all  over  the  walls,  with  its  big,  col- 
ored patterns,  would  drive  the  aver- 
age housekeeper  to  madness.  So 
many  people  seem  to  believe  that 
good  taste  and  the  prevailing  style 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It 
seems  to  us  that  good  taste  in  home 
decoration  consists  largely  in  mak- 
ing the  house  harmonize  with  its  in- 
habitants and  please  the  fancy  of 
those  who  live  in  it.  How  tiresome 
our  homes  would  become  if  the  same 
decorator  did  them  all  to  suit  him- 
self, without  regard  to  the  individu- 
ality of  those  living  in  them. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Time  and  Money 

Our  old  copybooks  used  to  say, 
"Time  is  Money,"  and  with  this  in 
mind,  I  have  always  tried  to  have  all 
appliances  in  the  home  that  would 
lighten  necessary  work  as  much  as 
possible,  thus  saving  time  and 
strength  which  might  be  devoted  to 
gainful  occupations.  I  do  not  want 
those  who  read  this  to  think  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  almighty  dollar  for 
the  purpose  of  swelling  a  bank  ac- 
count has  been  my  sole  aim  and  pur- 
pose, for  this  is  not  the  case.  But 
I  have  always  had  someone  that  I 
could  "do  for,"  either  those  of  my 
own  kin  or  else  some  unfortunate 
from  the  highways  and  byways  of 
life,  and  it  takes  something  more 
substantial  than  good  wishes  to  re- 
lieve hunger  and  provide  other  com- 
forts that  help  to  make  life  bearable. 

Besides,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
a  helpless  old  age  confronting  all 
who  have  no  inherited,  well  invested 
wealth,  and  it  seems  to  me  com- 
mendable for  anyone  to  try  "to 
gather  gear  by  every  wile  that's  jus- 
tified by  honor,"  as  Burns  says., 
when  your  object  is,  "Not  to  hide  it 
in  a  hedge  or  for  a  train  dependent, 
but  for  the  glorious  privilege  of  be- 
ing independent."    So  in  my  case  I 


have  worked  hard  to  hold  up  my  end 
of  the  yoke  and  have  made  use  of 
everything  I  could  that  would  lighten 
or  simplify  the  work  of  housekeep- 
ing. 

Sometimes  the  labor-savers  have 
been  bought  from  the  general  fund; 
sometimes  my  undivided  earnings 
have  gone  into  them,  but  in  every 
case  they  have  paid  for  themselves 
many  times  over  in  the  time  saved, 
which  could  thus  be  used  for  taking 
care  of  poultry  or  in  planting  and 
saving  vegetables  or  fruits  for  sale; 
for  "take  it  from  me,"  as  the  pres- 
ent-day slang-  runs,  the  average 
farmer  has  little  time  to  look  after 
chickens  or  garden  and  truck  patch, 
being  busy  with  bigger  game — the 
live  stock  and  fields — which  may  not 
i"  the  end  yield  a  much  greater 
profit,  and  considering  money  in- 
vested, they  never  do. 

We  have  never  had  a  gasoline  en- 
gine as  our  servant,  but  with  a  good 
washing  machine  and  wringer  and 
plenty  of  tubs,  the  washing  has 
never  been  a  dread,  and  with  irons 
of  different  sizes,  including  a  four- 
teen-pound iron  for  pressing,  every- 
thing that  needs  smoothing  is  at- 
tended to  in  short  order,  but  "some 
day"  we  are  going  to  have  a  mangle, 
and  then  ironing  will  be  easier  still. 

Then  there  is  a  good  step-ladder, 
with  bucket  rest;  a  lamb's  wool 
b-.  ush  with  long  handle,  a  window 
cleaner,  a  carpet  sweeper,  t.  hand- 
power  vacuum  cleaner,  a  patented 
rjiop  with  oil  for  painted  and  pol- 
ished floors,  and  smaller  appliances 
that  both  lighten  and  expedite  the 
weekly  and  half-yearly  houseclean- 
ing;  and  in  the  kitchen  there  is  a 
good  range,  an  oil  stove,  a  tireless 
cooker  and  plenty  of  cooking  uten- 
sils of  every  kind.  No  one  knows 
what  a  saving  of  time  it  is  to  have 
a-plenty  of  pots,  pans  and  kettles 
when  preparing  a  meal,  unless  they 
have  tried  being  short  on  them, 
which  was  my  experience  for  some 
time  after  our  house  burned  a  score 
of  years  ago. 

Then  there  is  the  separator,  bar- 
rel churn  and  butter  worker,  for  the 
dairy  department;  the  incubator  and 
other  appliances  for  the  poultry  de- 
partment and  the  canning  outfit  for 
saving  the  surplus  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables; all  saving  time,  making  pos- 
sible a  bigger  output,  or,  if  that  is 
not  desired,  and  the  time  saved  can 
be  devoted  to  rest  and  recreation, 
which,  by  preventing  sickness  and 
doctor  bills  and  prolonging  our  years 
of  usefulness,  become  a  source  of  ac- 
tual profit  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Friends  and  neighbors  have  said 
to  me  with  many  a  sigh,  "I  wish  my 
husband  was  like  yours,"  and  I  have 
replied  in  effect,  "He  would  be  if  he 
were  mine,"  for  I  would  convince 
him  that  the  little  money  required 
for  my  branch  of  the  business  would 
bring  as  great  a  profit  as  the  money 
invested  in  improved  farm  imple- 
ments for  him,  and  if  he  were  so  in- 
different to  my  interests  as  to  fail  to 
agree  with  my  views  I  should  act  on 
my  own  initiative  and  buy  what  I 
needed  as  fast  as  we  could  afford  it, 
for  I  consider  the  wife  a  partner  in 
the  matrimonial  business,  with  an 
equal  investment — her  life — -and  as 
Scripture  has  laid  down  the  law,  "As 


Show  your  friends 

the  Kodak  pictures  you  have 
made  of  amusing  incidents 
about  home,  of  the  boys  and 
girls  at  play,  indoors  or  out — 
flashlights  of  the  interior  of 
the  house,  of  parties  or 
socials — portraits  of  the  fam- 
ily and  even  pictures  of  fruit 
or  plants, — in  every  one  of 
these  there  is  something  to  re- 
call— something  worth  while. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  booklet  "At 
Home  with  the  Kodak,"  or  free  by 
mail.  It  tells  how  to  make  portraits 
and  interiors.  Kodaks  and  Brownie 
cameras  $1.00  and  up. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
398  State  Street,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylf^ 

fife  jfe    m   Buys  the  New  Butter*  . 
"ji  JH   fly  Ir.  No.l.  Light  running, 

^U  J  £L  easy  cleaning',  close  sk  m- 
"  MB^«  ming-,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.   Skims  95  qts. 
w  per  hoar-   Mad«  also  in  four  . 
Larger  s:z"s  c*>  to  5  1-2  ihown  nero 
»*  Cr pp  Trial  Earn 3  its  own  cost 
g  ireC  and  more  by  what 

j  cream.    Postal  brings  Freo  cat- 
alog folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offar. 
t  uy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 
ALBAUGH- DOVER  CO. 
2208  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICACO 


BA  ND  INSTRUMENTS 

Our  Dig  new  catalog  now 
ready.  Contains  pictures, 
descriptions  and  prices  of 
all  Instruments.  We  sell 
on  easy  terms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalog  la  free, 
write  for  it  today. 

W.  J.  DYE  3  t\  BBO. 

Established  44  rears 

Dept.  206.      ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


25  YEAR  GOLD  «0-75 
.Guaranteed  WATCH  O- " 

■send  .No  Honey.  The  aiua  yon  nnee  ilrtji  tttW 

md  I  toyoa  at  our  rUk.  wltnonl  joa  (ending  one  penny. 
Write  if  you  prefer  open  tnoe  or  bandne  c*e*.  Indlee'  or 
'  rent* 'sine  .end  vewUl  send  thle  ELEGANT  25  YKJ.lt 
fnUyrnnmoieed.tb^n  model.  nenaUfally  enfrtTedlfeta 
Wind*8etwntenG.0.D  to  jonr  P.  0.  or  for  free  enrol. 
/  nedonMyearuprentefflee.   If  Ton  ere  entientd  with  It 
lDdftre#urelt«|u»lonl7jevelo2Sroldw*ieh,  p»y  nsonr 
■oeoinlrnleorleeonly  t-J  75  A  tneveteb  byoure.  Cbnte  or 
fob  Free.  Wrlunonr.  LIGHT  WATCH  CO.  DIPT.  211,  CHICAGO. 


CLOVER 


New  Crop 
Iowa  Grown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 

ana  Inspected  Red  Clover  Also  Mammoth.  Al- 
sLke.  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 
TIIHITUV  8lus  Crass,  e«o.,  at  low  prlcss. 
limUini         Now  is  ths  time  to  buy. 

Ask  t-x  samples  and  copy  of  our  bargain  price 
list  for  farmers.  Large  illustrated  catalog,  free. 

IOWA  SEED  COMPANY,   Dept.  51  DCS  MOINES,  rOWA 


If  you  wish  to  write    to>   a  manufacturer 

whose  advertisement  you  have  seen  In  & 
former  issue  of  this  paper,  but  whose  addre.^s 
or  name  you  cannot  recall,  write  us.  We  caa 
give  you  the  Informatloa. 


MewAmericanvf °RThin  Model  Watch 

BUf*iitlr»o»rr.»-«d.folcl  floUbod  Uirougbout,doobi«  boating eaM.blfb  rrod* 
mbyj«*«Ud  American  Ut«r  m.  Ttmeot,  luo  *iod  a&d  ma  ml  Equal  la 
HWUN  tea  15)«--l  $20  00  wmwa.  10  TEAR  61  ABaJITU  md.  with 
IMbwtteb.  Loo*,  ro.d&olibed  ciaia  for  Lad: si. fob  »x  •••tcbaia  for  Goou  freo 

$3.75    — -J^*—  ~- 


tlO  Yearflaarantee 


Lot  as  Mad  It  to  you  0-  0.  D  BT  !>3uK*u  XA&CML  POST,  jour 
(WsTtoUterourSptoUl  PYlc*  $3  75  »°to  J0Q  roeoifo  ifio  watch.  &»v  -fw- 
tkm  fu»r»oi«od  or  c  a«y  rvfuaJcO.  Mtotloa  L*dJ—.r  G«nt*i  or  Both' m 
HUNTER  WATCH  CO.,  DEPT.   H41   CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Let  Tt& 

e how  yua 

_  —  «  w  •>>  <v  the  best 

paying  can  Tossing-  business  ia  ths 
Uaitsd  States.    Write  today  to  w 
largest  makers  of  transparent  handled  kniTe* 
and  mora  for  pmof.     A  postal  card  will  do. 

NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.  218  Bu  Su  CANTON. 
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is  his  share  who  goes  forth  to  battle, 
so  shall  his  share  be  who  abides  with 
the  goods,"  so  she  is  entitled  to 
equal  consideration. 

It  may  be  in  some  cases  men  would 
not  listen  to  reason,  but  it  all  de- 
pends mostly  whether  they  are  led 
or  driven,  and  it  would  be  the  same 
with  a  woman  of  intelligence  and 
spirit;  she  would  resent  being  forced 
to  any  line' of  action.  My  advice — 
and  I  have  taken  it  myself — is  to 
state  your  own  wants.  No  one 
knows  your  needs  as  you  do  yourself, 
and  without  whining  and  complain- 
ing and  hinting  around,  which  is  ag- 
gravating and  in  time  has  no  effect 
whatever. 

I  knew  a  woman  once,  a  chronic 
grumbler,  who  could  never  be 
brought  to  state  her  grievance,  say- 
ing if  her  husband  could  not  see 
what  she  needed  she  was  not  going 
to  ask  him  for  anything.  I  told  her 
that  he  was  not  doing  her  work  and 
in  her  realm  was  an  outsider,  and 
that  she  had  a  wholly  mistaken  idea, 
and  so  has  any  wife  who  fails  to  in- 
sist on  a  square  deal,  which  she  need 
have  no  fear  of  always  getting,  if 
she  has  the  common  sense  and  dig- 


nity which  belong  to  the  true  woman. 

CORA  S.  CORNMAN. 

Missouri. 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


An  Educated  Girl 

A  girl's  education  is  incomplete 
unless  she "has  learned : 

To  sew. 

To  cook. 

To  mend. 

To  be  gentle. 

To  dress  neatly. 

To  keep  a  secret. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  be  self-reliant. 

To  darn  stockings. 

To  respect  old  age. 

To  make  good  bread. 

To  keep  a  home  tidy. 

To  be  above  gossiping. 

To  make  home  happy. 

To  control  her  temper. 

To  take  care  of  the  sick. 

To  tak©  care  of  the  baby. 

To  sweep  down  the  cobwebs. 

To  marry  a  man  for  his  worth. 

To  read  the  very  best  books. 

To  take  plenty  of  active  exercise. 

To  be  a  womanly  woman  under 
all  circumstances. — Ohio  Educa 
tional  Monthly. 


Get  This  Two  Year  Supply 
of  Warranted  Needles  Free 


A  Needle  for  Every  Need: 


NEEDLES  FOR 
EVERY  NEED 

75  Gold  Eye  Sew- 
ing Needles. 

51  Art  Work  Nee- 
dles viz: 

15  Silk  and  Cotton 
Darners. 

15  Milliner's 
Needles. 

15  Crewel  or  Em- 
broidery. 

3  Rug  or  Tapestry. 

3  Chenille  Needles. 

1  Bone  Stilletto. 

1  Bone  Tape  or 
Ribbon. 

1  Bone  Crochet. 

1  Steel  Crochet. 

1  Steel  Bodkin  or 
Tape. 

1  Punch  Work. 

2  Medium  Wool 
Darners. 

2  Pine  Wool  Darn- 
ers. 

2  Medium  Yarn 
Darners. 

2  Pine  Wool  Darn- 
ers. 

2  Medium  Cotton 
Darners. 

142  Useful  Sew* 
ing  Articles 


One  Hundred  Forty-two  Useful 

Articles  Free 
With  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Here  is  a  needle  book  that  is  a  beauty.  Big  size  13V&  ins.  when 
open  and  containing  every  kind  of  a  needle  any  woman  can  pos- 
sibly want.  Your  needles  can't  get  lost  as  they  are  kept  safely  in 
rust-proof  pockets.    Read  over  the  list  of  needles  given  above. 

Send  only  50c  for  a  6  Months'  Subscription  to 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  and  the  Sewing  Set 


6918—  Ladies'  Waist.  Simple  enough  for 
a  shirtwaist,  with  the  upper  ends  of  the 
sleeve  extended  to  the  neck  edge  and 
plain  front  and  back.  The  high  neck  has 
a  stock  collar  and  an  over  collar;  the 
sieves  are  full  length,  with  ornamental 
cuff.  The  pattern  6918  is  cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
requires  2  yards  of  36-lnch  material,  with 
%-yard  of  18-inch  satin  for  the  collar. 

6938— Ladies"  Skirt— Thi3  handsome  skirt 
has  a  tunic  of  original  arrangement,  the 
back  and  yoke  being  in  one  piece.  The 
fronts  of  the  tunic  leave  the  center  of  the 
skirt  and  dip  downward  in  points  at  each 
side.  One  material  or  two  may  be  used 
in  making.  The  pattern  6938  is  cut  in 
sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  1%  yards  of  36-lnch 
striped  goods  and  2ss  yards  of  44-inch 
plain.  Also  1  yard  of  3<5-inch  lining. 

6123— Ladies'  Shirtwaist.  Linen,  madras 
or  China  silk  can  be  used  to  make  this 
shirtwaist,  with  the  collar  and  cuffs  of 
contrasting  material.  The  waist  closes 
at  the  front  and  can  be  made  with  cither 
the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  pattern 
6123  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  2V6  yards 
of  36-lnch  material  and  ?i-yard  of  27-inch 
contrasting  goods. 

6946— Ladles'  Apron  and  Cap.  This 
apron  Is  designed  for  real  work.  There 
Is  a  deep  yoke  and  the  balance  of  the 
garment  is  plain,  with  the  closing  in  the 
center  of  the.  back.  Small  sleeves  may  be 
used  or  omitted.  The  pattern,  6946,  Is  cut 
in  slzea  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  -requires  4Vi  yards  of  3ft-lnch 
material. 


6199— Girls'  Dress.  Any  of  the  woolen  or 
wash  materials  can  be  used  to  make  this 
dress,  with  the  cuffs  and  belt  of  con- 
trasting material.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  can  be  made  with  either 
the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  three  pieces.  The  pattern,  6199,  is 
cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years.  Age  8 
years  requires  2%  yards  of  44-inch  ma- 
terial and  %-yard  of  27-inch  contrasting 
goods. 

5550—  Children's  Kimono.  Cashmere, 
flannel  or  printed  crepe  materials  can  be 
used  to  make  this  kimono.  It  can  be 
made  in  either  the  long  or  short  length. 
The  kimono  is  cut  in  one  piece.  The  pat- 
tern, 5550,  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  12  years. 
Size  8  years  requires  for  the  long  kimono 
4%  yards  of  36-inch  material,  or  1%  yards 
of  the  same  width  for  the  short  kimono. 

6944— Ladles'  Dress.  Very  simple,  but 
very  smart,  this  dress  has  a  blouse  with 
shoulder  formed  by  sleeve  extensions. 
Front  and  back  are  plain.  The  skirt  has 
a  yoke  and  the  lower  portion  In  three 
gores  is  slightly  gathered  where  attached 
to  the"  yoke.  The  pattern,  6944,  is  cut  in 
sizes  34  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Me- 
dium size  requires  4  yards  of  44-Inch  ma- 
terial. 


All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  nure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 
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Reviews  of  Agricultural  Books 


LITTLE  book  intended  as  a 
school  text  book  h,as  re- 
cently been  written  by  two 
of  the  instructors  in  the 
State  normal  school  at  Lowell,  Mass. 
It  gives  outlines  for  study  and  experi- 
mental work  in  school  in  vegetable, 
flower,  fruit  amd  grain  production. 
It  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  practical 
work,  and  as  such  it  is  very  complete. 
Distribution  of  each  crop  throughout 
the  various  oections  of  the  United 
States,  insect  enemies  and  diseases 
are  among  the  topics  included. 

"Soil  Production,"  by  Clarence  M. 
Weed  and  William  EL  Riley.  252  pages, 
illustrated.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath.  & 
Co..  Chicago.   Price  75  centsi. 

*  *  * 

Since  the  delath  of  F.  H.  King, 
professor  of  agricultural  physics  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
chief  of  the  division  of  soil  manage- 
ment of  the  United  States  bureau  of 
agriculture,  his  papers  and  notes  on 
soil  management  have  been  gathered 
together  by  his  widow  and  pub- 
lished. The  book  contains  much 
material  of  practical  value  on  such 
subjects  as  soil  texture,  lime,  increase 
in  productivity  by  management, 
mulches,  irrigation  and  drainage. 
The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  a  report  on  investigations 
made  by  Prof.  King  in  China,  Japan 
/and  Korea.  These  ancient  nations 
have  achieved  remarkable  results  in 
maintaining  the  producing  power  of 
their  soils,  and  Prof.  King's  study  of 
their  methods  is  not  only  interesting 
reading,  but  valuable  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint. 

"Soil  Management,"  by  F.  H.  King.  30S 
pages,  illustrated.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  New  York.    Price  fl.5»  net. 

#  t  I 

"Rural  Improvement"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  by  Frank  A.  Waugh, 
treating  of  highways,  bridges,  farm 
plans  and  the  beautifying  of  home 
and  school  grounds.  The  plans  and 
pictures  are  all  taken  from  actual, 
existing  conditions,  largely  in  New 
Englbnd  and  Germany,  and  the  book 
is  beautifully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs. 

"Rural  Imurovement,"  by  Frank  A. 
Waugh.  320  pages,  illustrated.  Published 
by  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York.  Price 
$1.25  net. 

•  *  * 

The  Nebraska  State  Historical  so- 
ciety has  issued  its  seventeenth  vol- 
ume of  collections.  This  book  is  ed- 
ited by  Albert  Watkins  and  contains 
articles  by  a  number  of  Nebraskans 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  the 
stlate.  These  articles  are  mostly  in 
the  form  of  papers,  which  were  read 
before  the  society  at  its  various 
meetings  and  will  prove  of  interest 
to  pioneers  and  those  who  wish  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  early  history 
of  Nebraska. 

*  *  * 

iVTany  people  have  the  mistaken 
notion  that  there  is  nothing  to  irriga- 
tion but  turning  water  onto  the  land 
and  letting  the  crops  grow.  Anyone 
intending  to  locate  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  irrigation  must  be 
practiced  in  crop  growing  would  do 
well  to  make  a  careful  study  of  John 
A.  Widtsoe's  "Principles  of  Irriga- 
tion Practice."  The  author  is  a  lit- 
tle inclined  to  be  technical,  but  the 
book  fs  clearly  and  forcibly  written 
and   all    the   technical  expressions 


used  are  fully  explained.  How  to 
utilize  water  artificially  applied  on 
land  and  why  and  when  certain  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  are  set  forth 
in  la  practical  and  losical  manner. 
The  writer  is  a  Utah  man.  He  says 
in  his  introduction,  while  this  book 
had  the  disadvantage  of  being  writ- 
ten away  from  great  reference  librar- 
ies, it  may  be  said  for  it  that  it  was 
written  within  hearing  of  the  ripple 
of  the  irrigation  ditch. 

"Principles  of  Irrigation  Practice."  by 
John  A.  Widtsoe.  496  pages,  illustrated. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  66 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.   Price  $1.75. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Hunt  of  California  and 
Charles  W.  Burkett  of  Kansas  are 
two  well  known  writers  on  farm 
topics.  Their  book  on  "Soils  and 
Crops,"  adapted  to  the  mind  of  a 
high  school  student,  has  previously 
been  mentioned  in  these  columns. 
They  have  recently  published  another 
book  on  "Farm  Animlals."  This 
book  includes  everything,  from  the 
horse  to  the  bee,  including  poultry, 
goats  and  fish.  It  takes  up  the  dif- 
ferences in  breeds,  diseases  and  their 
treatment,  feeding  and  care,  dairy- 
ing and  butchering.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  very  simple  manner,  so 
that  it  is  easily  comprehended  by 
young  people.  With  "Soils  and 
Crops,"  it  completely  covers,  in  a 
general  way,  the  entire  field  of  agri- 
cultural activities. 

"Farm  Animals,"  by  Thomas  F.  Hunt 
and  Charles  W.  Burkett.   534  pages,  illus- 

I  trated.    Published  by  Orange  Judd  Cora- 

1  pany,  New  York.   Price  $1.50. 

*  *  * 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
thirty-second  volume  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Kansas  Horticultural  so- 
ciety, covering  the  years  1912  and 
1913,  containing  valuable  matter, 
statistical  and  otherwise,  relating  to 
the  fruit  industry  in  Kansas. 

*  *  * 

The  fourteenth  annual  report  of 
the  Iowa  department  of  agriculture 
is  at  hand.  The  Iowa  people  get  out 
a  particularly  complete  report,  con- 
taining much  vjaluable  information 
and  many  tables  of  carefully  com- 
piled and  useful  statistics. 

*  *  * 

B.  S.  Hanson,  editor  of  the  Cement 
Era,  is  bringing  out  the  third  edition 
of  his  book,  "Concrete  Roads  and 
Pavements."  The  first  two  editions 
were  sold  immediately  after  being 
printed,  and  this  edition  has  been 
enlarged  (and  improved  to  meet  a  de- 
mand for  certain  lines  of  informa- 
tion. While  pavements  are  pri- 
marily supposed  to  be  matters  of  in- 
terest to  the  city  dweller  only,  the 
time  is  coming,  and  has  arrived  in 
some  especially  progressive  sections, 
when  the  paved  country  road  will 
extend  from  city  to  city.  This  book 
fills  a  want  for  a  manual  dealing 
with  concrete  as  a  substan"e  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country  road. 
It  is  chiefly  characterized  by  a  qual- 
ity of  readableness.  If  one  is  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  permanent 
roads  for  rural  districts,  including 
the  practical  phases  of  the  matter 
and  the  construction  of  bridges  and 
culverts,  this  little  book  will  prove 
invaluable. 

"Concrete  Roads  and  Pavements,"  by 
E.  S.  Hanson.  33S  pages,  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Cement  Era  Publishing 
Company,   Chicago.   Price  $1.50. 


SELF-LOADING  SHOTGUN 

Absolutely  positive  action;  divided  recoil;  ability  to  shoot 
light  or  heavy  loads  without  adjustment  of  mechanism ; 
absence  of  projections  or  exposed  moving  parts  to  catch  in 
clothing  or  brush  or  injure  hands;  absence  of  screws  and 
pins  to  collect  rust  or  dirt  or  work  loose;  two-part,  sim- 
ple take  down  and  no  loose  parts — these  are  some  of  the 
valuable  features  that  make  the  Winchester  Self- Loading 
Shotgun  superior  to  others  of  similar  type.  It  is  a  12 
gauge,  and  weighs  only  about  7  3/i  pounds.  Can  be  used  as 
a  repeater  or  single  loader  at  will.  All  metal  parts  are  made 
of  nickel  steel,  which  has  about  double  the  strength  of  the 
steel  used  in  shotguns  of  other  makes.    Investigate  it. 

A    GUN    UNEXCELLED    FOR   DUCK  SHOOTING 


When  You  Want  This  Kind  of 
Footwear,  Look  for  the  Red  Ball 

When  wet,  cold  and  sioppy  weather 
comes,  remember  that  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  will  give  you 
longer  wear  at  the  lowest  price  per 
day's  wear. 

"BALL§BAND" 

Every  spot  on  "Ball- Band"  -4§^ 
Rubber  Footwear  that  gets  „$S- 
a  bit  of  extra  wear  or  strain ^jc^* 
Js  made  extra  strong,  n 

Over  50,000  dealers  sell  "Ball- Band." 
Look  for  the  Red  Ball  in  the  store  window 
and  on  the  goods.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated 
Booklet— 

"More  Day*  Wear" 

It  tells  how  to  get  more  service  out  of  rubber 
footwear. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

337  Water  Street  Mlshawaka.  Ind. 

"Tht  Houst  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


Become  An 

AUTO  EXPERT 


"INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOLS" 

Our  free  book  tells  some  inside  facts  you  should 
know  for  your  own  protection.  It  also  tells  about 
our  school,  with  many  Illustrations  that  are  not 

fakes."  Get  your  Copy—  Postal  brine*  it. 


TEACH  YOU  IN  SIX  WEEKS 
EARN  $60-$!50  \  MONTH 

gt\  Pay  from  the  start  and 
Unlimited  Opportunities  for 
you  as  garage-owner,  repairman, 
expert  mechanic  chauffeur,  racer, 
demonstrator  salesman.  We  teach 
you  in  six  weeks— and  guarantee 
co  make  you  competent. 

3 COURSES  i-n-r. 
ABSOLUTELY  I  IXCC 
Don't  waste  months  as  an  ap- 
prentice. Come  here  and  step  out 
In  a  few  weeks  ready  to  hold  a  well- 
paid  position.  Three  valuable 
courses  absolutely  tree  —  self- 
starting;  and  electric  lighting:  sta- 
tionery engineering,  pattern  making 
and  moulding.  Send  now  for  free 
book  telling  all. 

LINCOLN  AUTO  8CHOOL, 

2353    •  (lIMb  LINCOLN,  NEB.  I 
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Farmers  are  Tobacco- Wise 

They  know  real  quality  in  tobacco  leaf  when 
they  chew  it.  That's  why  they  always  use  PIPER 
HEIDSIECK  chewing  tobacco.  The  plug  is  con- 
venient, handy,  easy  to  carry — and  this  wonder- 
fully mellow,  rich  White  Burley  leaf  with  the 
famous  "  champagne  flavor"  gives  them  a  reliable 
taste  and  satisfaction  they  can  get  no  other  way. 

PIPER  Heidsieck 

CHEWING  TOBACCO  (chf\Tv*ogrne) 

is  the  favorite  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  farmers, 
judges,  lawyers,  doctors — men  prominent  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Its  use  gives  a  man  tobacco  enjoyment  in  its 
supreme  form.  Begin  using  "PIPER"  this  week]  you'll 
be  a  "PIPER"  user  always. 

Buy  "PIPER"  by  the  Box  and  you'll  always  have  a 
supply  handy.  For  your  convenience  we  pack  ' '  PIPER ' ' 
in  2-lb.  boxes  of  36  separate  foil-wrapped  5c  Pocket  Plugs; 
also  in  2-lb.  boxes  of  18  ten-cent  cuts. 

l^^^T*^1  Send  10c  and  your  tobacco  dealer's  name,  and 
H  *\W*W*  we'll  mail  you  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.  S.,  a  full- 
*  *  *  size  10c  cut  of  "PIPER"  in  a  handsome  leather 

pouch  FREE.  The  tobacco,  pouch  and  mailing  expenses  cost  us 
20c,  and  we  gladly  spend  the  money  to  get  you  to  try  "PIPER." 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  in  all  size  cuta  from  5c  up. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO.,  Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  Room  UH 


If  You  Have  Automobile  Troubles 

Write  to 

Automobile  Department,  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  Omaha 


Scene  at  Boone  County  (Neb.)  fair  at  Albion  September  15  to  17,  3 
A  few  years  ago  many  of  the  farmers  who  own  these  mach; 
have  come  at  all,  feeling  that  they  could  not  spare  the  ; 
biles  are  now  an  important  factor  in  transportation.  Gooc  o 
west.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  the  picl 
machine  without  disturbing  the  others. 


Automobile  is  Necessan 

A 

Been  a  Great  Chi  g 


T 


During  the  Last  Few  Years  There  Has 

WO  or  three  years  ago,  the  word  "motorist" 
conveyed  to  most  minds  an  impression 
of  a  shriveled,  anxious-looking  individual, 
goggled,  uncouthly  clothed,  and  sitting  on 
the  back  of  his  neck  while  he  controlled 
a  snorting  road-locomotive  that  hurtled 
along  through,  space,  carryiing  a  mixed  party  of  tired 
business    men   and    giddy  chorus  girls. 

Gradually  our  conception  is-  becoming  more  intelli- 
gent, as  we  face  the  hard  fact  that  most  automobiles  are 
owned  by  persons  of  cool  judgment,  who  use  them 
sanely  and  get  fully  as  much  practical  use  as  pleasure 
out  of  them. 

In  this  age  of  efficiency,  the  joy-rider  is  an  exception, 
and  the  number  of  cars  used  solely  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  wealthy  has  become  a  negligible  item  in  the  total 
sales  of  the  industry.  Large,  heavy,  expensive  cars- — ex- 
pensive in  first  cost  and  in  cost  of  maintenance — are  few 
and  far  between,  and  the  number  of  automobiles  owned 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  country  has  become  an  increas- 
ingly small  proportion  of  American  motordom. 

The  farmer  is  now,  and  has  been  for  several  years, 
the  best  customer  of  the  automobile  industry.  Some  of 
the  largest  manufacturers  now  dispose  of  no  less  than 
eighty  per  cent  of  their  total  output  through  dealers  in 
small  towns  who  supply  country  trade. 

And  this  is  but  logical,  for  there  is  no  class  to  which 
the  automobile  brings  so  much  added  efficiency  as  to 
the  farmer. 

The  prosperous  farmer  who  asks  himself,  •  "Should  I 
buy  an  automobile?"  is  unacquainted  with  the  full  share 
of  benefit  a  car  can  bring  to  him.  "Can  I  do  without  an 
automobile?"  is  a  far  better  way  to  put  it.  Unless  he  is 
already  a  motorist,  his  circumstances  must  indeed  be  ex- 
ceptional if  he  fails  to  cherish  the  expectation  of  soon 
making  this  modern  addition  to  his  equipment,  of  farm 
machinery. 

No  farmer  who  knows  the  value  of  his  own  time  can 
afford  to  get  along  without  a  car,  if  he  is  in  position  to 
buy  one.  The  amount  of  time  saved  in  a  year  between 
the  farm  and  the  town  where  buying  and  marketing  are 
done  will  alone  go  far  toward  paying  for  the  car  in  its 
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Probably  no  less  than  a  thousand  machines  were  parked  there  that  day. 
rould  have  come  in  horse-drawn  vehicles;  many  of  them  would  not 
it  of  time  that  would  have  been  required  to  make  the  trip.  Automo- 
s  are  almost  a  necessity  to  the  success  of  any  fair  held  in  the  middle 
i  the  unique  method  of  parking,  which  permits  the  taking  out  of  any 


^iece  of  Farm  Machinery 

in  the  Way  in  Which  Farmers  and  Others  Regard  the  Auto 
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so  simple  that  little  if  any  skilled  attention  is  needed. 

As  a  cold-blooded  investment  in  equipment,  the  car 
will  pay  dividends.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  benefit 
it  brings  to  the  farmer. 

The  automobile  adds  enormously  to  the  pleasure  of 
farm  life.  There  has  been  no  element  to  compare  with 
it  in  solving  the  problem  of  keeping  the  boy — and  the 
girl — contented  on  the  farm. 

tt  brings  uity  school  md  social  privileges  to  Hie  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

It  widens  the  circle  of  friendship,  for  the  motorist's 
range  is  easily  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  man  who  still  depends  on  horse  transportation. 

It  brings  to  every  member  of  the  family  a  sense  of  re- 
lief and  pleasure  which  can  be  attained  in  no  other  way. 

A  dividend  payer  in  time,  money  and  satisfaction — not 
an  extravagance — that  is  the  invarable  verdict  of  farm- 
ers have  become  motorists,  when  one  of  them  sum- 
marizes the  value  and  influence  of  his  car. 


One  Gallon  of  Gasoline 

If  you  look  at  a  gallon  of  gasoline  as  it  lies  limpid 
in  a  pall  or  can  there  is  really  little  to  it,  but  if  you  give 
it  to  a  three  horse  power  gasoline  engine  it  has  a  work- 
ing propensity  that  beats  any  other  liquid  hollow,  in- 
cluding any  brand  of  joy  juice  ever  distilled.  Here's 
what  a  gallon  of  gasoline  will  do: 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  will  pump  2,454  gallons  of 
water  from  a  well  forty-three  feet  deep,  or  1,720  gallons 
from  a  well  159  feet  deep. 

Wi'l  shell  26  1  bushels  of  corn. 

Will  grind  486  bushels  of  corn. 

Will  separate  the  milk  from  300  cows. 

Will  do  about  twenty  weekly  washings  without 
wringing. 

*  Will  grind  about  twenty  sickles,  and  if  harvester  is 
pulled  by  horses  will  cut  about  four  acres  of  grain. — 
Implement  Trade  Journal. 


Built  Like  a  Good  Bull 


He's  as  strong  as  an  ox — look  at 
his  inner  vest  of  tough  implement 
steel,  and  his  outer  shield  which 
serves  also  as  his  bell. 
I  He  puts  in  a  full  24-hour  day 
without  a  grumble — and  he'll  go  36 
hours  at  a  stretch  without  rewind- 
ing. 

He's  been  working  steadily  for 
five  years  now  and  he's  never  worn 
out,  so  far  as  is  known. 

Hitch  him  to  your  sleeping  sched- 
ule and  see  how  much  better  the 
whole  farm  runs. 

Big  Ben  stands.  7  inches  tall, 
handsome,  well  balanced,  broad 
backed,  honest  looking. 

Hit  hands  and  numerals  are  big 


and  black — easy  to  read  on  dark 
mornings.  He  rings  two  ways  — 
five  straight  minutes,  or  every 
other  half  minute  for  ten  minutes, 
as  you  prefer.  You  can  shut  him 
off  in  the  middle  of  either  ring  if 
you  wish. 

In  fact,  his  makers  think  he's  the 
prize  clock — the  American  People 
certainly  have  pinned  the  blue  rib- 
bon on  him.  $2.50  is  his  price — a 
pretty  small  price  for  a  grand 
champion. 

He's  on  exhibit  at  your  jeweler's. 
If  yours  hasn't  him.  send  a  money 
order  for  C2.50  to  Westclox.LaSalle, 
Illinois,  and  Big  Ben  comes  pre- 
paid to  any  address  in  the  United 
States. 


f  241> 


GOOD  PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE.  WIND,  RAIN  AND  STORM  § 

is  assured  If  your  buildings  are  covered  with 


•Hoofing 

Apollo  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  are  highest  quality,  fell  weight, 
and  reasonable  in  cost.  Made  from  the  well  known  Apollo  Be«t  Bloom 
Galvanized  Sheets,  and  sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 
Out  Interesting  "Better  Buildings  booklet  sent  free  upon  request 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frit*  Blda„  Pittsburgh.  Pm. 
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I'll  Hid  Your  rnrr 

Hogs  of  Lice  if!  EC 


Are  your  hogs  lousy?  Do  they  rub 
and  scratch  all  the  time?  Are  they 
thin  and  restless,  with  coarse  hair 
and  rough  skin? 

Just  write  me  and  111  clean  up  those  Hce 
without  its  costing  you  one  cent.  I'll  send 
you  a  Hog-Joy  Oiler  with  a  six  months'  sup- 
ply of  Hogr-JoyOil.  You  just  put  it  in  your  hog 
pen— and  match  those  suffering-  hogs  go  to  it. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
Kills  Every  Louse 

They  will  rub  that  wonderful  vermin-killingr 
oil  all  over  their  bodies.  And  every  last  louse 
and  nit  on  them  will  be  gone  long  before  the 
30  days.  Then,  If  you  don't  want  to  keep  the 
machine,  just  send  itback.  But  you  will  want 
to  keep  it.  for  it  not  only  kills  the  lice  but 
keeps  others  away. 


i 


hOE  JOY  SYSTEM 


1  OF  SUCCESSFUL  HOG  RAISING  | 

10,000  Hos-Joy  Oilers  now  in  successful  use. 
The  only  hog-oiler  that  cannot  clog  up,  get  out  of 
order  or  waste  the  oil.  Works  as  well  in  winter  as 
in  summer  Five  cents  will  keep  a  hog  healthy 
and  free  from  lice  a  whole  senr.  Hog- Joy  Oil 
keeps  the  skin  soft  and  healthy  and  makes  the 
coat  fine  and  thick. 

Write  today  lor  my  offer  to  rid  yonr  hogs  of  lice 
absolutely  free.  (30) 


•MAIL  THIS  NOW!-- 

J  H.L  IDE,  President  Hog-Joy  Co. 
«        420  N.  Fifth  St..  Springfield.  Ill, 


Please  send  me  details  of  your  offer  to  rid 
my  hogs  of  lice  free.  This  does  not  obli 
gate  me. 


1 

Id  J 


Simon  Pure,  Time  Cured 

In  The  Hand 


Kentucky  Leaf 


If  you  are  a  judge  of  real  leaf  tobacco  you  will 
appreciate  this  hill -grown  Kentucky  Leaf. 


4  lbs. 


•  Parcels  Post  - 

East  of  Rockies. 
West  of  Rockies  $1.25 


$1.10 


Either  Smoking  or  Chewing,  state  which  you  want 
when  ordering.  Try  a  4-pound  box  and  you  will  club 
with  friends  and  buy  in  100-pound  lots  or  more,  at 
special  price.      Write  for  Booklet  that  explains. 
Kentucky  Tobacco  Co..  Dept.  R  Pates vUle,  Ky. 

/MAKE  BIG  MONEYS 
SHIPPING  |DC 

Biprgs  at  K.  C.  pays  U  1%  9 

highest  prices  and  Bends  '  ■  ™ 

you  money  by  return  mail.  Nothing  deducted  for 
commissions.  Honest  gradincr.  Pur  shipments  held 
separate  on  request  and  sent  back  at  once  if  our  returns 
are  not  O.  K.  Guaranteed  baits,  each  package  con- 
H  taining  special  guide  for  trapping  the  animal  bait  is 
31^  f  made  for.    Traps  and  supplies  at  factory  cost. 

"  Catalog  of  supplies  and  Trapper's  Guide, 
-    with  special  fur  price  lists. 

W.  BIGGS  &  CO. 

I  end  Largest  Dealers  In 
i«a  and  Fur*  in  Southwest. 

3"  Biggs  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


^TWAPPERS 


Do  at  the  wise  ones  are  doin?  ship  all 

7ouv  fore  to  Hill  Bros.  Fm-  Co  where 
70t  art  sure  to  ^et  the  niches'  prices. 

We  Charge  Hi  Commission 
Hand  de  »-  tria:  shipment.  Om  liberal 
grading  and  highe  ,irict„  oavc  made  an 
the  SjMMfcfBmtMSta  Housed  Amer- 
ica. Sent,  to.  TUItiinct  list;  ano  FREE 
cataiofcui  <>  •rapijeCbSuppliet  VO-DA  / 
HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO.,  394  N.  Main  Si..  St.  Louii,  Mo. 

FREE  TO  TRAPPERS 

Your  name  on  a  post  card,  today,  brings 

RUMBAUGH'S  MARKET  REPORTS 

thiH  Kcawin.  They  aro  reliable  and 
qaate  lateHt  market  prices.  Furo 
held  Huparatu  on  request,.  No 
c-ommlHfilon charges.  Correct  grad- 
ing mean*  moat  money  for  you. 
I  guaxant««  my  gradeH.  or  return 
your  fur».   Write  today. 

V».  R.  RUMDAUOH 

m  WHMrli,         IMm,  taw* 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Dropping  Off  in  Milk  Supply 


n 


RATHER  common  expres- 
sion among  cow  owners 
who  have  interest  enough 
to  inquire  into  how  their 
cows  are  doing  this  time  of  the  year 
is,  "They  are  dropping  off  in  milk." 
As  the  fall  season  comes  on  and  the 
grass  shortens  up  a  little,  and  the 
fresh,  green  supply  is  not  so  abun- 
dant, the  cow  that  is  not  well  fed 
and  cared  for  will  begin  to  slacken 
up  on  her  milk  flow.  With  some 
careless  hit-or-miss  kind  of  cow  own- 
ers it  is  always  expected  that  the 
milk  flow  will  decrease  as  the  green 
grass  supply  becomes  less  abundant 
and  of  poorer  quality. 

In  these  times  of  high-priced  milk 
cows,  high-priced  butter  and  high- 
priced  milk  it  is  quite  important  to 
keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  right 
through  the  summer  and  fall  seasons 
and  into  the  winter.  It  can  be  done 
measurably  with  the  majority  of 
good,  strong  milking  cows.  It  can- 
not, however,  unless  the  cows  are  fed 
liberally  twice  a  day  with  good  feed 
and  get  all  the  water  they  will  drink. 
It  is  regarded  by  many  cow  owners 
as  extravagant,  a  waste  of  feed,  to 
give  a  grain  feed  to  the  milk  cow 
every  day  of  the  year  that  she  is  pro- 
ducing milk. 

Practical  dairymen  know  that  the 
cow  produces  her  flow  of  milk  from 
the  feed  she  consumes,  and  they  pro- 
vide accordingly  and  expect  results 
from  what  the  cow  consumes.  Some 
cows  convert  this  feed  into  beef, 
while  others  do  not  seem  to  be  con- 
stituted to  make  any  special  return 
or  accounting  for  feed  consumed. 
Here  is  where  man's  intelligence  in 
the  selection  of  cow  beast  must  gov- 
ern in  his  ability  to  provide  himself 
with  cows  of  tendency  to  convert 
feed  profitably  to  the  uses  desired. 


A  Nebraska  cow  owner  who  kept  a 
few  cows  spent  many  years  in  experi- 
menting with  the  influence  that  feed 
had  on  the  milk  flow,  and  especially 
the  keeping  up  of  the  milk  flow 
through  a  protracted  lactation  period 
above  the  absence  of  feed  during  the 
same  period.  Common  or  scrub 
cows  were  not  given  a  place  In  this 
select  dairy.  No  cow  was  introduced 
into  the  herd  that  was  not  able  to 
start  off,  after  freshening,  with  a 
daily  yield  of  twenty  quarts  of  good, 
rich  quality  of  milk. 

These  cows  were  given  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  evening,  summer  and 
winter,  autumn  and  spring,  the  same 
ration — half-gallon  of  bran,  half- 
gallon  of  shorts,  one  quart  fine 
ground  cornmeal,  with  a  small  allow- 
ance of  oilmeal  for  each  feed,  a  gill, 
possibly,  and  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they 
would  eat  morning  and  evening,  and 
water  and  salt  at  will.  Four  to  five 
weeks  was  the  aimed-at  drying-up 
period.  During  this  time  the  feed 
allowance  was  reduced,  being  cut 
down  to  hay  only.  The  majority  of 
these  cows  were  hard  to  dry  up  be- 
fore freshening,  many  going  very 
close  to  the  calving  date. 

Some  cow  owners  make  a  practice 
of  cutting  off  feed  entirely  when  the 
cows  are  on  pasture.  Then,  if  the 
pastures  become  dry  there  is  a  drop- 
ping down  in  the  milk  flow  that  can- 
not be  corrected  again  fully  either  by 
feed  or  a  revival  of  the  pastures  due 
to  rains.  The  sensitive,  high-bred, 
heavy  milker  cannot  stand  this  irreg- 
ularity in  amount  and  quality  of 
feed.  The  dropping  off  can  be  ac- 
complished readily,  but  the  regaining 
is  a  very  doubtful  proposition;  in 
fact,  this  course  of  treatment  is 
pretty,  sure  to  ruin  the  cow  as  a- 
steady,  reliable  milker. 


What  Farmers  Are  Doing  with  Alfalfa 


(CONTINUED    FROM  PAGE'  FIVE.) 

conditions.  In  1914,  the  present  season, 
it  was  cut  four  times,  yielding  four  and 
one-half  tons  per  acre  for  the  four  crops 
or  cuttings.  The  fifth  crop  was  almost 
knee  high  on  October  10.  It  was  not  de- 
signed to  cut  this  crop,  but  to  allow  it 
to  stay  on  the  ground  as  a  winter  mulch, 
possibly  pasture  off  partially  with  sheep 
through  the  winter. 

Mr.  Bliss  has  become  a  great  alfalfa 
enthusiast  and  has  sown  twenty-five 
acres  more  this  season.  The  land  was 
in  wheat  As  soon  as  the  wheat  was  off 
the  ground  was  plowed,  dragged  after 
the  plow  and  dragged  several  times  be- 


fore sowing.  It  was  sowed  on  August 
22,  with  a  broadcast  seeder  and  dragged 
once.  This  is  now  five  or  six  Inches  high 
and  a  perfect  stand.  Fifteen  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre  was  used.  Land  is  black, 
sandy  loam  river  bottom. 

This  is  an  example  of  thousands  of 
farms  scattered  all  over  the  middle  west- 
ern states,  where  alfalfa  is  rapidly  taking 
the  place  of  other  kinds  of  hay  for  the 
feed  lot  in  fattening  cattle  and  sheep. 
There  are  over  a  million  sheep  and  lambs 
fed  in  Nebraska  alone  each  year  among 
the  farmers  over  the  corn  raising  dis- 
tricts, and  alfalfa  has  been  found  a  neces- 
sity in  this  work  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  feeding  results. 


Time  to  Invest  in  Good  Breeding  Stock 


(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE1  THREE.) 

when  a  farmer  was  Justified  in  Increas- 
ing his  number  of  cattle  and  hogs 
It  ia  now.  "We  don't  feel,  however,  that 
ho  Is  Justified  in  overstocking.  This  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  pays,  but  if  he  is  In  posi- 
tion to  increase  his  live  stock  holdings 
without  crowding,  it  certainly  looks  like 
a  good  time  to  do  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
doeHn't  It  look  like  poor  business  to  de- 
crease your  holdings  just  because  the 
market  juat  now  is  not  what  you  looked 
for  It  to  he,  or  what  some  optimist  said 
it  waa  sure  to  be? 

One  xerlous  (pmtlnn  that  confronts  tho 
American  live  stock  raiaor  is,  with  what 
kind  of  stock  In  he  going  to  supply  this 
coming  demand— tho    pure-bred    or  the 


sernb?  It  seems  to  us  that  the  almost 
universal  results  of  feeding  experiments 
in  different  stations  where  these  experi- 
ments havo  been  made,  showing  the  much 
better  profits  in  feeding  pure-bred  ani- 
mals than  in  feeding  scrubs,  should  make 
any  farmer  get  tho  best  he  can. 

The  feed  to  bo  used  in  the  feeding  op- 
erations is  high;  the  help  used  costs 
plenty  of  money.  Can  you  afford  to  use 
this  high-priced  feed  and  help  in  growing 
and  fattening  anything,  but  the  animal 
that  will  make  the  best  net  returns?  If 
you  have  sold  short  on  account  of  present 
prices,  don't  you  think  it  good  business 
to  stock  up  at  least  to  the  normal  num- 
ber? And  when  you  do  stock  up,  la  it 
good  business  to  stock  up  with  anything' 
but  good  stuff? 


Public  Auction  Sale, 
Oklahoma  State  and 
School  Lands 

Beginning  November  30, 
1914,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Land  Office  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  will  sell  at  the 
highest  bid,  on  40  years'  time 
at  five  (5)  per  cent  interest, 
approximately  235,000  acres 
of  its  public  lands  in  tracts, 
ranging  from  640  acres 
down,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Survey. 

Said  lands  are  situated  in 
Beaver  County,  and  will  be 
offered  at  the  door  of  the 
County  Court  house,  Beaver 
City,  Oklahoma. 

For  further  information, 
address  Jno.  R.  Williams, 
Secretary,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 


4fc  f%        Reasons  Why  You  Should 

/  ! I  Investigate  the  S  k tyQ  Q  W 
lm  U    KerOSene  Stationary  ENGINE 


It  runs  od  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline, 
distillate  and  alcohol  without  change  la 
equipment  —  nUrU  without  eranking — 
run*  In   ell  her  direction  —  t  hrottle  got* 
erned— hopper    and   tan  k-c»o4«d— speed 
controlled  while  running — no  earns — no 
valves— no  gear*  —  no  sprockets  —  only 
three  moving  parts — light  weight—  easily 
portable— great  power— starts  easily  at 
forty  degrees  below  zero-  oumplete  ttmay  to 
■uD-oLlldren  operate  them-Jow  factory 
irloes  b-jeed  oa  eoormoua  out  put--30  dsy 
ooaej-baolf  trUl--10rmrs  lroo<  ltd  guar* 
antee.   Sizes,  1  1-2  to  18  horser>ower. 
Lend  a  poital  tod*?  for  free  oa  elog  which 
tells  bow  Ssodow  will  be  useful  to  you. 
No  go-betweens.   Pooket  Bg-nt**  and 
middlemen's  oammlieions  by  dealing 
direot  with  factory.  (60B) 

'  Detroit  Motor  Car  Snrofy  Co. 
263  Ctnlop  Are.,  Ddroit,  Mich. 


'  The  old,  reliable  remedy  you  can  de»  « 
per.. I  on  for  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint.  '§ 
Ringbone  or  any  lameness.  Thou- 
sands  have  proved  it  invnluahle. 
Get  a  bottle  trbm  your  druggist 
r  Priceperbottle$1.6for$S.'*Treat-  ! 
ise  on  the  Horse"  Free  at  drug- 
gist or  from  Dr.  B.J.  KEN  HALL  CO., 
Lnosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  8.  A. 


INFORMATION 

FOR 
OUR  READFJRS 

Land  Department: 

Tell  us  in  what  part  of 
the  country  you  are  inter- 
ested and  we  will  answer 
your  questions  regarding 
climate,  crops,  stock,  land, 
etc.,  in  that  section. 

Automobile  Department: 

We  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  an  experienced 
automobile  man,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  asked  by  our 
readers  as  to  troubles  with 
or  management  of  any  make 
of  car. 

Our  Readers'  Exchange: 

Inquiries  regarding  crops 
or  stock,  veterinary  or  me- 
chanical matters  will  re- 
ceive our  prompt  attention. 
Tell  us  what  is  perplexing 
you.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
answer  we  will  submit  your 
questions  to  someone  who 
does. 

In  writing  for  information  al- 
ways enclose*  a  2c  stamp  to  In- 
sure a  prompt  reply  by  mall. 

TVcntieth  Century  Farmer 


November  7,  1914 
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FOR  a  luxury  of  com 
fort  and  warmth  un- 
dreamed of — wear 

VELLAST/c 

Ribbed.  Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

The  VELLASTIC  fabric  is  soft  like  vel- 
vet, and  elastic.  Its  peculiar  weave  holds 
the  fleece  so  that  it  cannot  wash  away, 
wear  off,  knot  or  grow  soggy  or  unpleas- 
ant to  the  skin. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 
VELLASTIC  Union  Suits  (or  separate 
garments  are  sold  by  most  dealers.  Price 
50c  and  up. 

WriU  for  Bod/gard  Book  No.  8. 

Utica  Knitting  Co., 

i\ Utica*    New  York 

Makers  of  Bodygard  Under- 
wtart  Vellastu—Lambsdown 
"-Sprinptex 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumbar,  Posts,  Cement,  BKrbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in4 
spected  and  found  of  proper  grade Jf 

H.  F.  CADY  LUMBER  CO,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

0ttice208  W.O.W.  Bid.   Yards,  6th  &.  Douglas 


BOWSHER 


Saves  15%  to  20%  of  Feed 

Keep  Stock  Healthier.  Crush  ear  corn 
(with  or  without  shucks)  and  Grind  all 
kinds  of  small  grain.    10  sizes  2  to  25 
H.  P.  Conical  shaped  grinders— dif- 
ferent from  all  others. 

Lightest  Running 
Feed  Mills 

Bandy  to  operate.  Ask  why;  and 
state  size  of  your  engine. 
We  also  make  Sweep  Grinders. 


E.  Mm  P.  BOWSHER  CO. 

South  Band,  Ind. 


National  Automobile 
Training  Association 


Become  an  Auto  Expert  and  get  $100 
to  $1 50  a  month  and  more.  There  are  not  enough 
experie  ced  men  to  fill  good  positions  because 
the  automobile  industry  is  growing  faster  than 
men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
Chauffeur,  Mechanic,  Demonstrator  or  Garage 
Manager,  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best  equip- 
ped auto  school  In  the  West— large  building,  big 
repair  shop,  complete  machine  shops,  many 
makes  of  autos,  electric  starting  and  lighting 
systems.     Individual  chauffeur  work  In  large 

\ touring  cars. 
I  1,000  graduates  In  the  last  three  years.  Hun- 
I  dreds  of  them  are  making  good  money  on  salary 
k  ^anw  and  many  are  in  business  for 
themselves.  Get  into  the  busi- 
ness. Oont  delay  -  learn  this 
winter — be  ready  for  spring. 
Write  for  our  new  Catalogue. 
NATX  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS*N 

3852  North  20th  Streo* 
fcaJL__  OMAHA.  NV.B. 


Big  Farms  of  Chile  and 

How  They  Are  Managed 


ONCEPTION,  Chile— For  the  last 
last  week  I  have  been  traveling 
here  and  there  through  the  cen- 
tral valley  of  Chile.  This  ex- 
tends from  Santiago  to  Valdivia, 
more  than  500  miles  south.  It  contains 
the  largest  and  best  estates  in  the  re- 
public, although  there  is  an  extensive 
wheat-growing  region  below  it  in  which 
great  forests  are  now  being  cut  down 
and  the  clearings  turned  into  farms. 

The  central  valley  of  Chile  is  one  of 
the  garden  spots  pf  the  globe.  It  will 
grow  anything  if  it  can  only  have  water. 
As  one  of  the  haclendados  said  to  me: 
"All  you  have  to  do  is  to  spit  on  the 
ground  and  drop  in  a  seed  and,  presto, 
there  Is  a  tree."  There  is  no  part  quite 
so  fertile  as  that,  but  trees  do  grow  here 
three  times  as  fast  as  in  North  America. 
I  have  seen  groves  of  eucalyptus  that 
are  100  feet  high  and  still  only  ten  or 
fifteen  years  old.  I  have  already  de- 
scribed my  visit  to  Santa  Ines,  the  fields 
of  '  which  are  walled  with  poplars  as 
high  as  a  church  steeple.  There  are 
thousands  of  trees  on  that  estate  as 
high  as  any  in  the  eastern  part  of  our 


little  rivers  which  are  fed  by  the  Andean 
snows.  Some  of  these  streams  carry 
down  a  great  deal  of  silt,  making  fat 
the  lands  over  which  they  go.  Others, 
such  as  the  Bio- bio,  are  as  clear  as  crys- 
tal from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 
Trees  for  Fences 
Riding  southward  through  this  coun- 
try, the  scenery  is  far  different  from 
that  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  union. 
There  are  crops  in  sight  all  the  way,  but 
the  fields  are  divided  by  rows  of  tall 
poplars  or  eucalyptus  or  with  walls  of 
mud  and  stone  rather  than  fences.  It  is 
only  along  the  railroad  that  there  is  any 
barbed  wire.  The  chief  buildings  to  be 
seen  are  the  great  rambling  structures, 
the  homes  of  the  haciendados  and  the 
mean  mud-walled  thatch-roofed  huts  of 
the  laborers.  There  are  no  barns  stand- 
ing out  on  the  fields,  and  no  elevators 
at  the  stations  for  storing  the  gra  n. 
There  are  plenty  of  cattle  and  horses, 
but  very  few  stables  or  outbuildings. 
The  weather  is  so  mild  that  the  stock 
graze  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round, 
and  this  is  so  all  the  way  from  Santiago 


Plenty  of  Cattle  on  the  Ranches 


country  and  they  have  all  been  planted 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  is  thd 
same  with  all  kinds  of  vegetation.  In  the 
irrigated  sections  peach  trees  bear  at  one 
and  two  years  and  grains  and  grasses, 
including  alfalfa,  are  wonderfu'ly  lux- 
uriant. This  is  so  notwithstanding  some 
of  the  land  has  been  under  culfvation 
for  many  generations.  The  lands  about 
Santiago  have  been  tilled  for  300  years 
and  today  among  them  are  numbered 
some  of  the  fine  farms  of  the  world. 

Fertile  Farming  Region 

But  before  I  describe  the  big  haciendas 
let  me  tell  you  a  little  more  about  the 
region  in  which  they  are  seated.  The 
central  valley  is  a  wide  strip  of  low- 
land ranging  in  width  from  fifteen  to 
100  miles,  and  about  700  miles  long.  It 
begins  above  Santiago  and  winds  its  way 
south  through  about  one-fourth  of  Chile. 
On  the  east  of  it  are  the  snowy  walls, 
of  the  Andes,  with  here  and  there  the 
mighty  cone  of  a  dead  volcano  rising 
above  the  other  peaks,  and  on  the  west 
are  the  lower  mountains  and  hills  of  the 
coast  range,  their  tops  almost  a  desert, 
but  their  foothills  covered  with  green. 
The  average  width  of  the  valley,  all  told. 
Is  about  thirty  miles,  and  its  area  is 
somewhere  between  those  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  This  country  Is 
settled  throughout.  It  has  many  large 
towns  along  the  state  railroad,  which 
runs  through  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  the  most  of  Its  lands  are  di- 
vided up  into  large  estates. 

In  the  north  these  estates  are  all  un- 
der irrigation  and  it  is  only  in  the  far 
south  that  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to 
dispense  with  the  artificial  watering  of 
the  crops.  Much  of  the  country  is  slightly 
rolling.    It  is  cut  by  many  creeks  and 


to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Therefore 
there  are  no  haystacks  or  strawstacks 
Such  grass  and  alfalfa  as  are  cut  are  put 
up  In  bales  and  shipped  to  the  cities  or 
north  to  the  nitrate  desert,  where  they 
bring  higher  prices.  The  climate  of  the 
central  valley  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  lower  California,  save  that  there  is 
less  rain,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  it 
nearly  everything  has  to  be  irrigated. 
At  present  there  are  something  like 
2,500,000  acres  now  reached  by  artificial 
canals,  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  possible 
to  put  water  upon  as  much  more.  The 
most  of  the  non-irrigated  lands  are  in 
the  south.  I  shall  write  more  fully  of 
them  in  the  future. 

Oxen  everywhere  take  the  place  of 
horses  and  mules.  They  are  yoked  to 
clumsy  carts  by  wooden  bars  tied  to 
their  horns  and  are  driven  with  long 
goads  with  steel  spikes  in  the  ends. 
Nevertheless,  the  farming  is  well  done, 
and  on  many  estates  it  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States. 

Business  is  on  a  Grand  Scale 

Nearly  everywhere  the  business  is  on 
a  grand  scale.  In  many  parts  of  the  val- 
ley 200  acres  is  little  more  than  a  gar- 
den patch,  and  the  irrigated  farms  ot 
5,000  and  even  10,000  acres  are  common. 
There  is  one  farm  of  20,000  acres,  and 
several  which  have  15,000  and  more. 
There  are  some  very  large  v'neyards. 
The  estate  of  Lo  Uurmenta  contains  2,000 
acres,  and  of  these  200  are  now  bearing 
grapes.  It  has  cellars  with  a  capacity 
of  500,000  gallons  of  wine,  and  It  bott'es 
and  ships  vast  quantities  every  year. 
The  Errazuriz  vineyard,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  puts  up  6,000  bottles  of  wine 
a  day  in  addition  to  th.  t  which  *t  stores 
away  in  casks.   It  ships  more  than  100,000 


The  General 
sayss- 

Accept  no  "test"  of  roofing— for 
toughness,  pliability,  tensile 
strength,  etc.  There  is  no  test — 

by  which  you  can  Judge  how  long  a  roof 
will  last.  The  only  proof  Is  on  the  roof. 
This  label  on 

Certain-teed 

ROOFING 

representsthe  responsibility  of  the  three 
biggest  mills  in  the  rooting  industry— 
when  it  guarantees  you  fifteen  years  of 
service  on  the  roof  in  Certain-teed. 
Look  for  this  guarantee  label  oa  every 
roll  or  crate. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— madoTy 
the  General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,_ world's 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  I1L,  Marseilles,  UL,  York,  Pa. 


CAKPENTEE  PAPER  CO.,     -  Omaha, 
Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing-. 


Wide  and  Long 


This  tractor  runs  on  a  track,  not 
wheels — a  track  that  has 
24  square  feet  of  bearing 
surface — 8  times  what  ordin- 
ary wheel  tractors  have.  It 
gets  a  good    grip,  givts 
more  power,  doesn't  pack 
the  soil,  doesn't  slip  or 
mire    on    soft  ground. 
Eight  known  imitators 
but  there's  only  one 
Caterpillar.    Find  out 
about  it  in  Catalog 
A  F  149. 

THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO,  INC 

Peoria.  ID.    Stockton,  C«L 

fU£  US  Pot  Oil 

The  AUTO-FED  AN  Hay  Press 

S-hom,  8-fltroke,  V^ubuPts  Two  men  can  run  it.  Saves 

•elf-feed.     Fully  AW  H  the  l"bor.    Takes  a  feed 

guaranteed.  f\(W    If  with  division  board. 
FREE  CAT A LOO 


Send  Ua  Your  Orders 
•nd  Conelgnmont*  of  Hay, 


tUTO-FEDAN  HAY  PUSS  CO.,  1550  West  12th  St.Kansas  City,  No. 

Raise  Your  Calves 
Without  Milk 

Let  Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal  take  the 
place  of  milk  in 
raising  your  calves. 
Costs  less  than  tin  If 
as  much  and  the 
calves  are  stronger, 
bigger  -  boned  and 
healthier. 

Blatchford's 

Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  as  the) 
complete  milk  t  ubstitate 
eince  the  verr  1800.  It 
prevents  ^BcouHno;  and 
contains  ju*t  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  to  pro- 
mote carl v  ma'  urity. 
SoKj  by  your  dealer  or 
direct  from  the  maker 

Write  for  Actual  Figures 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  pet  met nal  Scares  that 

•bow  toe  poMLbilitlea  for  making-  money    frixn   your  Cirr— . 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory.  Dm  4508  Warttf,! 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


November  7,  19M 


Volume— Qualify 
V 


OLUME  is  our 
watchword—QUALI- 
TY  our  motto.  Quality— 
Galloway  engine 
quality— has  made  our 
tremendous  volume  pos- 
sible. Skilled  work- 
manship, best  materials 
bought  in  large  quanti- 
ties, simplicity  and  per- 
fection in  design,  and 
supremacy  in  power  are 
why  I  call  this  new  6 
h.  p.  (horse  power  that 
is  horse  power)  Gallo- 
way's MASTERPIECE. 

Get  My  New  1915 
Proposition 

It's  new  and  different. 
LlJlent  Don't  buy  an 
engine  of  any  make, 
kind  or  at  any  price 
until  you  first  get  my 
new  1915  proposition 
and  sliding  scale,  price 
reducing:  schedule.  It's 
an  eye  opener— a  prollt  sharing  sur- 
prise to  everybody.  The  more  we  sell, 
starting  in  September  1st,  1914  and  ending 
September  1st,  1915,  the  more  we  still  re- 
duce our  price  from  this  already  low 
figure  and  you  get  the  benefit, 
ask  For  My  Free  Engine  Book 

Send  a  postal  now  for  our  new  1915  proposition 
and  valuable  engine  book  that  Is  full  of  engine 
Information,  pictures  and  letters  from  satisfied 
customers  that  teU  the  absolute  truth  about 
Gilloway  engines.  It's  yours  for  the  asking. 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres.,    Tbe  Win.  Galloway  Co. 

265  Oalloway  Station      Waterloo,  Iowa 


Look  Over  These 
Specifications 


Double  ball  type 
governor;  Hercules 
cyllndei  head, extra 
large  cooling  sur- 
faces around  cylin- 
der and  cylinder 
bead;  larger  water 
po.  thar  e«er,easlly 
drained, frost  proof, 
a  low  speed,  heavy 
duty,  heavy  w  eight, 
big  bore  and  long 
stroke  engine;  ele- 
vated mam  bearing 
grease  cups,  heavy 
cast  bracket  sup- 
porting gas  tank, 
cut  Iron  guards 
over  crank  shaft, 
specfal  designed 
Economy  Carburet- 
tor (easy  to  start  In 
cold  weather)  im- 
proved piston  lu- 
brication and  gear 
driven  built-in 
magneto  (extralbut 
one  wire  from 
magneto  to  igniter. 


APTCLETON 

Corn  f l  Shelters 

Guaranteed  to  do  more 
and  better  work  under 
equal  conditions;  and 
to  be  more  durable 
than  any.  Clog- 
less  self-feed 
—simple 
trouble 
proof 
.parts— 
separ- 
ate, shell 
and  clean 

big  or  little  ears  wetViJ/or  dry  .without  injuring 
kernels  or  breaking cobe.     A  size  for  every 
requirement.  Get  new  catalog  now. 
Appleton  Mfg.  Co.,  1042  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  IlL 


STANDARD  ]£PWr^\ 
Well  Drilling  P 

EVERYWHERE 
Machines 

Have  a  Business 

Of  your  own  and  clear  $15  to  $20  or  more 
a  day  with  our  well  drilling'  machines. 
Many  men  earn  big  incomes  with  some 
one  of  our  59  styles  and  sizes.  Use 
any  power.  Made  for  drilling 
earth,  rock  and  for  mineral 
prospecting.  Specially  adapted 
to  boring  wells  for  irrigation. 
Standard  for  46  years,  all  over 
the  world.  Large  catalogue 
No.  120  FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Of/urn:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


bottles  of  wino  every  month.  There  is 
another  vineyard  that  ships  400,000  gal- 
lons a  year. 

Farming  on  a  Large  Scale 

One  of  the  richest  families  o£  Chile  is 
that  of  Augustin  Edwards,  who  is  now1 
minister  from  here  to  the  court  of  St. 
James.  He  has  one  hacienda  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  north  of  Valparaiso  that 
supplies  a  part  of  that  city  with  milk. 
He  has  S00  milch  cows  and  he  breeds  fine 
dairy  stock.  He  fs  also  noted  as  a 
breeder  of  horses  not  only  for  racing,  but 
for  heavy  dm  ft.  He  has  in  his  stables  76 
Arabian  mares.  80  Percherons  and  110 
Yorkshires.  He  has  10  Shorthorn  bulla, 
some  of  which  wore  brought  from  Eng- 
land. Another  bier  dairy  hacienda,  which 
also  supplies  Valparafso,  Is  that  of  T>on 
Tomas  Eastman.  On  that  estate  there 
are  several  thousand"  cattle,  including 
1,000  milch  enws.  On  the  Denoso  dairy 
farm  there  are  still  more.  The  latter 
hacienda  has  the  biggest  silo  hi  the  world 
and  one  of  the  queerest.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  great  dftch  350  feet  long.  20 
feet  wide  and  12  feet  in  depth  This  is 
filled  with  red  clever  whfch  has  been 
trodden  to  pieces  by  driving  horses  over 
it  and  then  laying  it  between  layers  of 
straw.  The  Denoso  farm  runs  its  ma- 
chinery by  an  electric  plant  operated  hy 
falls  two  miles  away.  The  hacienda  has 
electric  lights  and  the  cows  are  milked 
under  the  rays  of  incandescent  burners. 

The  nursery  at  Santa  Ines  is  the  Easgvafl 
in  Chile.  It  has  an  electric  plant  run  by 
the  falls  of  a  branch  of  the  Mapocha 
river.  TMs  is  now  furnishing  a  120-horse- 
power,  which  is  used  in  tbe  factories  and 
other  establishments  connected  with  the 
'property.  Everything  excepting  the 
farming  and  cultivating  is  done  by  elec- 
tricity, and  this  Includes  the  thrashing 
of  all  kinds  of  grain,  the  sawing  of  lum- 
ber, the  lightfng  the  owner's  home  and 
the  moving  of  the  machines  of  a  large 
manufacturing  plant.  On  that  estate  there 
are  twelve  miles  of  railroads,  and  there 
is  one  peach  orchard  in  bearing  that  con- 
tains 45,000  trees,  and  the  receipts  mat 
equal,  I  should  say,  the  salary  of  our 
president.  Nevertheless  it  was  twelve 
years  before  Santa  Ines  began  to  pay,  and 
during  that  time  it  cost  Don  Salvador 
Izquierdo  S.,  who  owns  it,  an  ontlay  of 
$300,000. 

Estate  of  Richest  Widow  in  World 

During  my  last  visit  to  Chile  I  visited 
the  estate  of  Macul,  which  belongs  to  the 
Courinos,  the  descendants  of  a  woman 
who  was  long .  said  to  be  the  richest 
widow  of  the  world.  The  estate  cost 
more  than  $500,000  when  it  was  bought 
by  Don  Cousino.  It  is  now  valued  at 
over  $1,000,000.  It  consists  of  about  5,000 
acres  of  irrigated  land,  and  it  has  a  large 
number  of  fine  .blooded  horses  and  200 
cattle  bred  from  the  best  Durham  stock. 
Its  vineyards  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  vines,  and  they  produce  millions  of 
bottles  of  wine  every  year.  The  water 
rents  there  are  about  as  much  as  the 
salary  of  a  United  States  senator,  and 
the  Irrigation  ditches  are  marked  out 
by  long  lines  of  poplars.  The  park  of 
Macul  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Chile. 

Another  large  estate  is  that  of  Aguila, 
belonging  to  Don  Santiago  de  Toro, 
which  contains  11,000  acres.  It  is  not  far 
from  Santiago,  and  it  took  me  about 
two  hours  on  the  train  to  go  there.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  hacienda  had 
over  2,000  cattle  and  200  horses,  the  most 
of  which  were  used  for  breeding  alone, 
and  for  the  family  and  guests.  All  of 
the  farm  work  was  done  by  oxen.  Of  the 
cattle  300  were  dairy  cows,  which  brought 
in  about  $6,000  worth  of  milk  and  $8,000 
worth  of  butter  a  year. 

Each  Child  Has  Pony 

The  Guila  hacienda  has  many  long,  low 
one-story  buildings  running  round  patios 
and  gardens.  These  form  the  home  of 
the  owner.  They  have  roofs  of  red  tile 
and  their  floors  are  of  brick.  They  have 
w'de  porches  and  their  windows  look  out 
on  the  gardens.  They  are  situated  in  a 
grove  of  trees  which  are  at  least  100  feet 
hlxh,  and  among  these  are  wonderful 
palms.  When  I  visited  it  the  house  con- 
tained about  two  score  of  guests,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  thirty  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  family  of  Its  owner.  Each 
of  these  ch'ldren  had  its  own  pony. 

Others  of  the  haciendas  here  have 
beautiful   buildings  or  modern  construc- 


tion, with  great  parka,  with  miles  nt 
shady  drives,  and  all  of  the  other  sur- 
roundings of  a  millionaire's  home  ir.  the 
states.  Many  of  them  are  using  modern 
machinery,  and  some  are  now  experi- 
menting with  fertilizers  and  intensive 
cultivation.  Everywhere  I  go  I  see  Amer- 
can  plows,  and  there  r.re  three  or  four 
importing  houses  in  Chile  who  have  their 
traveling  salesmen  going  over  the  conn- 
try  drumming  each  hacienda  as  to  th€ 
introduction  of  American  harvesters, 
binders  and  windmills. 

Labor  Conditions  Good 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  farm- 
ing in  Chile  has  to  do  with  the  labor.  Th«a 
Is  made  up  almost  altogether  of  a  class 
know  as  Inquilinos,  or  the  class  of  which 
travelers  sometimes  speak  as  the  rotos. 
This  is  wrong-.  The  word  roto  is  a  con- 
temptuous word,  meaning  torn  or  ragged, 
or,  as  It  might  be  called,  ragamuffin. 
The  proper  term  is  inquBino  or  farmer. 
He  is  a  respectable  person  and  he  may  or 
may  not  be  ragged.  These  people  are 
the  descendants  of  the  Indians  and  the 
immigrants  from  the  northern  provinces 
of  Spain.  They  are  the  laboring  class  of 
the  country,  and  they  corresporrff  to  the 
peons  of  Peru,  although  they  ore  far 
above  them  in  character  and  efficiency. 
They  are  excellent  workmen,  and  they 
can  learn  almost  anything  that  requires 
handlness  and  craft.  They  are  very  proud 
and  will  not  tolerate  abuse  or  Insult. 
You  might  kick  a  Peruvian's  peon  and  he 
would  sink  humbly.  The  Bolivian  Indian 
is  afraid  that  his  master  Is  angry  if  he 
is  not  punished  now  and  then,  but  the 
inquilino  would  be  likely  to  resent  such 
treatment  and  leave.  Indeed,  I  dcubt  if 
it  would  be  at  all  safe  for  his  master  to 
lay  his  hands  on  him.  On  the  haciendas 
where  I  have  been  thire  seems  to  me  a 
good  spirit  existing  betwen  the  hactendado 
and  tbe  laborers.  The  latter  are  deferen- 
tial and  the  owners  sustain  a  sort  of 
patriarchal  relation  toward  them.  They 
are  interested  in  treating  them  well,  for 
if  they  do  not  the  Inqullno  will  leave,  and 
it  is  upon  his  labor  that  the  man  must 
depend  for  the  work  upon  the  estnte.- 
Each  Man  Has  Tract  of  Land 

The  conditions  of  employment  are 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  old  feudal 
t:mes.  The  haciendado  owns  the  land, 
and  he  lets  each  of  the  workmen  have 
a  small  tract  to  cultivate  and  also  pas- 
turage for  his  stock  if  he  has  any.  This 
tract  may  consist  of  two,  three,  four, 
five  or  ten  acres,  and  it  may  be  only 
enough  for  a  house  and  garden.  In  re- 
turn for  the  use  of  the  land  the  in- 
quilino agrees  to  give  one  man's  work 
to  the  owner  when  he  requires  it.  This 
means  that  he  pays  a  rent  for  the 
house  and  grounds  of  about  $2.50  a  week, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  a  house  for  his 
family  to  live  in.  In  some  cases  small 
wages  are  paid,  but  as  a  rule  the  man 
is  expected  to  furnish  one  hand  for  his 
labor.  If  his  family  does  work,  they,  of 
course,  receive  an  additional  payment. 
Many  of  the  inquilinos  are  in  debt  to 
their  employers,  but  the  laws  here  are 
not  like  those  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  which 
make  the  peons  almost  debt  slaves. 

Improving  Housing  Conditions 

The  huts  of  the  peons  are  of  the  rud- 
est description.  They  are  seldom  more 
than  fifteen  feet  square.  They  have 
walls  of  sticks  covered  with  mud  and 
the  roofs  are  of  thatch  or  rude  tile.  The 
huts  are  seldom  lighted  except  from  the 
front,  and  some  have  no  light  but  from 
the  door.  The  ground  forms  the  floor, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  bed  of  the  fam- 
ily. Boxes  usually  take  the  place  of 
chairs,  and  if  there  is  a  bedstead  it  con- 
sists of  a  ledge  of  sticks  built  \vp  from 
the  ground.  The  bedstead  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  part  of  the  room 
by  a  curtain. 

I  would  say.  however,  that  some  of 
the  farmers  are  paying  attention  to  the 
better  housing  of  their  workmen.  On 
the  Santa  Ines  estate  they  are  building 
tenant  houses  of  concrete  and  on  some 
others  of  the  haciendas  they  are  putting 
up  what  are  called  model  houses. 

I  am  told  Ihnt  the  Inquilinos  are  con- 
tented with  their  lot.  They  seldom 
strike,  and  seem  satisfied  If  they  can 
get  enough  to  cat  and  wear  and  plenty 
to  drink.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  tho 
country  Is  alcoholism.  Nearly  every 
ono  of  the  lower  classes  is  addicted  to 


"lie  TROUBLE-PROOF  SPREADElS. 


is  the  choice  of  the  business  far- 
mer who  values  spreader  perfec- 
tion. It  positively  will  do  more 
and  better  work  in  less  time  than 
any  other  machine.  It  took  us  15 
years  to  perfect  this  mechanical 
masterpiece  which  we  know  to  be 

100%  EFFICIENT 

Thoroughly  pulverizes  the  manure,  spreads  it  wider 
and  more  evenly  than  an;  other  spreader.  Easy  to 
bad,  since  sides  are  only  41  inches  above  ground. 
Bed  is  from  3  to  6  inches  deeper  than  any  other  so- 
called  "  low  down  "  spreader.  Built  for  thorough 
work  and  lasting  service. 

rprr  Circular  to  Color*  and 
*  rvCC   Descriptive  Catalog 

Gives  reasons  why  "Nfsco"  and  "New.Idea"  are 
the  "Best  Spreaders  on  Wheels."  Shows  why  our 
machines  are  practically  trouble-proof.  Settle  the 
spreader  question  for  all  times  by  writing  ua  Today. 

Ncwldea  Spreader  Co. ,  Box  25  Coldwater.O. 
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Raisin£i%#* 
Florida^ 


Florida's  greatest  resource  is  her  live  stock. 
You  can  raise,  fatten  and  market  stock  at  BAY 
VIEW  at  a  fraction  of  what  it  will  cost  you 
here  in  the  North.  Equally  as  good  for  dairy- 
ing. Ready  markets  and  good  prices.  Grass 
for  pasture  the  year  round.  Don't  have  to 
stable  and  dry  feed  six  months  in  the  year. 

Soil  fa  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam- very  excep- 
tional for  Florida.  Sample  off  this  soil  mailed 
free  with  literature.  Plenty  of  rainfall  12  months 
In  the  year.  Irrigation  is  unheard  of .  Crop  failures 
practically  unknown.  Two  and  three  crops  easily 
raised  each  yeer  on  the  same  ground.  $50  to 
S500  profit  per  acre  each  year.  Saisuma  oranges, 
figs,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes  and  all  kinds  of 
berries  produce  abundantly,  ion  can  also  raise 
enormous  crops  of  corn,  oats,  hay,  Japanese  cane, 
clover,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  celery, 
tomatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  watermelons,  cantaloupes, 
eggplant,  cucumbers,  radishes,  turnips  and  all  Kinds 
of  early  profitable  vegetables.  One  of  the  finest 
climates  In  the  United  States,  both  summer  and 
winter*  No  sunstrokes  in  summer— no  frostbites  in 
winter.  Ideal  salt  water  boating,  bathing  and 
fishing.  Lumber  at  wholesale  prices,  ("ood  stores, 
churches  and  schools.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
FREE  BOOK,  SAMPLE  OF  SOIL,  MAPS,  ETC. 

Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Company 

Room  358- 208  N.  5th  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Own  an  Auto  Without 
One  Cent  of  Cost 

Easy  Plan — No  Money 

Your  name  and  address  will  bring 
you  full  information  about  the  moat 
wonderful  offer  you  have  ever  re- 
ceived. You  can  actually  become  the 
owner  of  a  fine  1915  model  touring 
car  without  having  to  spend  one  cent 
for  it.  We  send  it  FREE  of  all 
cost  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

The  only  thing  we  ask  of  you  Is 
a  few  hours  of  your  spare  time  in- 
troducing our  proposition  in  your, 
territory.  Wouldn't  you  feel  more 
than  repaid  to  receive  an  auto  in 
such  an  easy  manner?  Just  think! 
It  is  now  possible  for  you  to  have 
a  car  of  your  own.  No  need  to 
worry  about  not  being  able  to  afford 
it.  We  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
earn  it.  No  money  needed.  Send  for 
full  information.  It  is  worth  your 
Investigation.  A  postal  will  da 
Send    it    today.  Address^ 

W.  W.  RHOADS,  Manager 

Dept.  T.  C,  334  Chamber  of  Commerce  BIdg. 

OMAHA.  NEBRASKA 
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it,  and  this  is  so  in  both  city  and  coun- 
try. A  census  of  saloons  of  .Santiago 
was  recently  taken  and  it  was  found 
to  have  6,000  places  where  liquor  was 
sold,  while  Valparaiso  was  reported 
to  have  more  cases  of  drunkenness 
than  English  cities  of  ten  times  its 
size. 

It  is  this  custom  of  drinking  added 
to  unsanitary  conditions  of  living  that 
is  responsible  for  the  great  mortality 
of  Chile.  The  death  rate  is  enormous, 
and  that  among  children  is  so  high 
that  I  fear  to  quote  the  figures  which 
have  been  given.  Dead  babies  are 
called  little  angels  and  are  supposed 
to  go  straight  to  Reaven,  but  no  one 
supposes  that  this  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  deaths.  It  is  said  that  55  per 
cent  of  the  children  of  Santiago  die  be- 
fore they  are  5  years  of  age,  but  I 
do  not  believe  this  to  be  true. 
Arniy   Service  Beneficial 

There  Is  one  institution  in  Chile 
now  that  promises  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  conditions  of  the  in- 
qullinos.  This  Is  the  army,  and  the 
law  provides  that  every  man  in  the 
country  shall  spend  at  least  one  year 
of  his  life  in  the  service.  This  year 
is  at  about  nineteen  or  twenty.  All 
of  the  boys  are  drafted,  and  no  mat- 
ter whether  they  are  of  the  working 
class  or  not  they  have  to  spend  this 
one  year  as  a  soldier.  This  brings 
the  young  inquilinos  away  from  the 
farms.  It  teaches  them  what  it  is  to 
have  board  floors  to  walk  on  and 
good  beds  to  sleep  In.  They  get  a 
taste  for  the  better  food  of  the  armb- 
and do  not  like  to  go  back  to  their 
beans  and  toasted  wheat  that  until 
then  have  formed  a  large  part  of  their 
diet.  As  a  result,  after  leaving  the 
army  many  go  out  to  seek  work 
otherwheres.  You  find  them  as 
laborers  about  the  ports,  as  the  em- 
ployes on  street  car  lines  and  other 
railway  construction  and  doing  all 
sorts  of  common  labor  in  the  cities. 
Moreover,  they  are  natural  mechanics 
and  they  soon  learn  the  various  trades. 

It  is  somewhat  owing  to  these 
changes  that  a  modern  labor  element 
is  developing  in  Chile.  There  have  re- 
cently been  several  strikes  on  the 
state  railways;  the  hands  upon  the 
wharves  have  their  unions  and  are, 
I  am  told,  growing  very  independent. 
These  men  in  the  nitrate  ports  struck 
the  other  day  because  they  were,  not 
allowed  to  use  grapling  hooks  to  han- 
dle the  heavy  bags.  They  had  seen 
such  hooks  used  for  dragging  about 
cotton  bales,  and  they  found  it  easier 
to  move  the  nitrate  the  same  way. 
The  hooks  make  holes  in  the  bags  and 
for  this  reason  the  exporters  of  the 
nitrate  object. 

Beginning  of  Labor  Troubles 

A  similar  unrest  among  the  laboring, 
element  is  going  on  all  along  the  west 
coast  of  South  America.  Peru  has 
been  sending  agitators  to  Chile,  and 
Chile  has  sent  labor  delegations  to 
discuss  such  matters  in  the  cities  of 
Peru.  Moreover,  some  of  the  politicians 
of  the  several  republics  are  catering' 
to  the  laboring  element,  and  among 
the.  latter  is  the  former  president  of 
Peru.  When  Billinghurst  was  presi- 
dent, he  boasted  that  he  was  a  friend 
of  the  workingman,  and  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  get  their  friendship 
and  support.  At  one  time  he  sent  a 
command  to  the  head  of  the  Peruvian 
corporation  which  manages  the  Cen- 
tral railway  that  he  must  at  once 
raise  the  wages  of  all  his  employes 
25  per  cent.  The  official  replied  that 
this  could  not  be  done.  Billinghurst 
insisted,  whereupon  he  was  shown 
that  such  an  increase  would  stop  the 
running  of  the  road,  for  the  receipts 
would  not  leave  enough  for  the  in- 
terest on  their  bonds  after  running  ex- 
penses were  paid.  He  also  showed 
President  Billinghurst  what  an  out- 
cry would  come  from  the  people  if 
trains  should  have  to  stop.  The  presi- 
dent then  saw  that  he  would  lose 
more  than  he  would  gain  by  such  a 
Proceeding,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  It  was  a  number  of  such  ac- 
tions that  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion that  ended  in  his  being  ousted 
from  the  office. 

(Copyright.  1914,  by  Frank  G. 
Carpenter.) 


A  Glimpse  the  Bargains 


HD19-! ' 
$1.98 


0fnet^rS  "Standard"  Xmas  Bulletin 

Buy  your  Xmas  gifts  with  the 
Standard" 


money  you  save  on 
prices.  "Standard"   styles  are  very 
charming  and,  only  at  the  "Standard" 
are  you  sure  to  get  the  latest  style  news, 
■because   only   the   wonderful  "Stan- 
ard"  Bargain  Bulletins  can  bring  you 
I  promptly  the  season's  choicest  offerings. 

Our  famous  64-page  Bulletins 
(issued  every  two  months) 
take  only   a  few  days  to 


print  and  are  rushed  to  you  in 
few  days.  Compare  this  service  witu 
the  months  and.  months  required  to  pre- 
pare and  print  the  huge  catalogs  other 
houses  issue.  Compare  our  small  costs,  our 
penny  bulletins,  with  the  immense  costs  of 
big,  "twice-a-year"  catalogs  and  you'll  see 
just  one  reason  why  the  "Standard"  can  of- 
fer you  a  lower  cost  for  clothes  and  genuine 
clothes  satisfaction.  You,  too,  must  share 
these  opportunities.  Just  cut  coupon  (be- 
low), mail  it  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  send1 
you,  absolutely  tree,  the  famous  "Stand- 
ard Bargain  Bulletins,  beginning  with  this 
new  Xmas  Bulletin. 


HCC595 
$5.95 


mm 


1H81 
$1.00 


Becoming 
Linen e  House  d»f  An 
Dress,  Extra  Big  Value  «pI«vU 


Junion 
Misses' 
and 
Small 
Women's 
Woven 
Shep- 
herd 
Check 

Dress 


1H81 — A  "Standard"  dress  bargain.  Prettily 
modeled  and  although  of  good,  dependable  qua! 
ity,  is  priced  remarkably  low.  Made  of  service- 
able, washable  L.inene  with  dainty  Madeira  em. 
broidery    effectively    ornamenting    front   and  col- 
lar. Pleated   across  shoulders  and  buttons  through 
the  novel-shaped   front   fold.    (Ladies'   sizes  34  to 
46bust;    Misses'    14   to   18  yrs.)  A 
^  m       splendid    value.     Special,  postpaid 
3f  J|       in  the  V.  S. 


IMUff  Free 

With  This  Charming 

Plush 
Coat 


$5.95 


1.98 


The  Latest  Design 

„VDD198 


$1.00 

$1.98 


Hm38_one  of  the  sea- 
son s    prettiest  dresses 
and  best  bargains.  Of 
serviceable   black  -  and 
white   Woven  Shepherd 
Check,    tastefully  trim 
med    with    black  mer- 
cerized moire.    A  dainty 
touch  is  provided  in  the 
Pretty  Swiss  embroidery 
;  turnovers  and  cute  side 
"pocket.    Closes  conveni- 
jently  infront.  The  grace- 
ful Russian  tunic  Is  em- 
Sployed   in  skirt.  (Sizes 
13  to  20  yrs.,  or  32  to 
(38  Bust.)  Spe-    0  m  AO 
|  cial,  postpaid     *  I  ••'O 

j  in  the  u.  s   * 


k$1.98 


i  2VD698 
$6.98 


Extraordinary 
Dress  Offer. . 

VDD198— One  of  the  biggest  bar- 
gains of  the  year.  A  lovely  Rus- 
sian model  —  the  most  becoming 
Ot  these  charming  fashions,  priced 
60  low  that  you  must  be  sure  ti 
enjoy  the  pleasure  ot  wearing  It 
Of  serviceable,  pretty  black-and 
white  woven  shepherd  check  ma 
terial,  stylishly    combined  wltl 
Sleeves,    lay-down    collar,  sasi 
and  bottom  of  silky  black  eateen. 
Finished  with  black  braid  end  t 
dainty    white    organdie  collar. 
Buttons  In  front.   (Ladles'  size*  j 
34  to  44  bust; 
Misses'  V 
to  18  yrs. 
Postpaid 
in  the  U.  S 


§  $1.98 


Stunning 

All- 
Wool 

Serge 
Dress 
$6.98 


H3R159— Special  3-plece 
cffer      Pretty,  washable 
dresses  of  good,  durable 
quality.     One   is   ot  tan 
Linon,  banded  with  blue 
and  prettily  embroidered; 
another  is  o£  blue  Lin- 
ene   with  black-and-white 
stripe  trimming;  the  third 
is    ot    blue    Scotch  Plaid 
with  full-  gored  skirt,  scal- 
loped embroidery  edging,  e;c. 
(Sizes  6   to   14   y»--s.)  Big 
$2.25  value,  postpaid  in  the 
U,  S.— 


2VTJ098 
—No 

other 
fashion 
is  quite 
as  charming  as  this 
quaint  Russian  model. 
A  "banner  dress  otter." 
Made  bl  excellent  All  Wool  Serge 
•with  becoming,  long-waisted  Bas- 
que and  handsome,  pleated  Russian 
tunic  A  lovely  trimming  Is  provid- 
ed In  the  bottom,  collar  and  cuffs 
of  contrasting  Roman  stripe  ma- 
teria!. Closes  in  front  on  a  satin 
panel  and  a  dainty  finish  is  offer- 
ed in  the  hemstitched  white  organ- 
die collar  and  detachable,  hem- 
stitched satin  messaline  sash.  In 
black,  navy  blue,  wine,  brown  or 
dark  green.  (Ladies'  sizes  34  to  44 
bust;  Misses'  14  to  18 
yrs.)  This  $9.00  dres3, 
postpaid,  in  the  V.  0. 


xcc 

598 
$5.98 


HOC595  -A  |-m  with 
beautiful  coat  VM  matched 
•  or  the  miss  muff 
|  and  small  wo-  V  FREE 
l^nan.    Offered)  The  coat 

Is  a  straight  fitting,  dressy 
model  made  of  heavy,  durable, 
black  Plush.  A  stunning  "An- 
imal" effect  is  developed  ir 
the  large  black  Caracul  shawl 
collar  with  a  small  anima' 
head.  Closes  with  plush  but- 
tons and  loops  and  substan- 
tially lined  throughout  with 
black  sateen.  The  muff  is  a 
thickly  bedded,  warm  pillow 
model,  with  silk-ruffled  ends. 
(Misses'  and  small  women's 
sizes.  32  to  38  bust  and  45- 
inch  lengths.)  This  J9  coat 
with  muff. 
FREE 
postpaid 
in  U.  S. 


$6.98 

Pmuff  FREE  $JJ-98| 


Handsome  Plush  Coat 


3  for 
$1.59l 


rieea  su 

$5.98 


M 


XOC598— The  immense  popularity  of  Plush  coata 
makes  this  bargain  offer  particularly  attractive. 
Besides,  we  give  you  a  warm,   matched  lj-i.ieh. 
muff  (as  pictured)  FREE.    Carefully  tailored  of 
firmly  woven  rich   black  plush  and  worked  on 
graceful  straight  lines.  The  coat  is  substantially 
lined     throughout    with     black     sateen.  Never 
were    coats    of    this    good    quality    prlced_  EO 
low.    Black    only.    (Sizes   34    to  46 
bust.)   This  $9.00  wrap   with  mutt 
FREE  and  postpaid  In  the  U.  b.. 

HCCfi99— Same  as  XCCSSS-Stffttt  BI20 

Rubberize JV^t0  51$t, J°f.U$6.99 

|  Raincoat 

[FREE  ^  Handsome  /  Chid's  Flan- 

Wooll  Serge  $3        f  ^fe^  DresSeS 

4  for  95c 


Also  i 
Stoat 
Sizes 

HCC69' 

6* 


Girls' 
Chin- 
chilla 
Coat 

With  Mofi ! 

FREE 
$3.98i 


XRRR398— This    Chinchilla  Muff 
'Free.  A  mighty  fine,  very  unusual 
value  you  mu<t  na  miss.  Coat  is 
of  a  good,  heavy  chinchilla,  very 
warm  and  serviceable.  Made  in  the 
popular  loose  box  style  and  tnm- 
ned  with  black  Flush  collar, 
cuffs  and  belt,  clones  with 
ornamental  buttons. 
(Sizes  6to  14  yrs.)  Coat 


with  muff  FREE — A 
Special  "Standard" 
bargain.  —  Post- 
paid in  theu.s. 


$0.98 


NT373— Tour  boy  gets  a  good 
rubberized  raincoat  absolutely 
FREE  with  this  handsome, 
navy  blue  Wool  Mixed  Serge 
suit.  An  offer  every  mother 
should  share  for  the  suit  alone 
is  a  fine  $5.00  value.  Smart 
iNorfolk  model,  strongly  made 
well  lined.  Roomy  knickerbockers.  (6tol6yrs.) 
I  With  raincoat  FREE  and  postpaid  in  the  U.  S 


4R95-Practlcal.  P'*"*'1**' 
elette  dresses  for  children 
./to  6  yrs.  Becomingly  made. 

^4ar^6coforsC°^. 


lard  wear.  Splendid  value 
Special,  postpaid  to  D.  &. 


4  for  95c 

Dept  543, 
New  York  City, 


^BtjurnN  coupon 

with  the  new  Standard  Xmaa 
bulletin. 
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Power*  Farming  Machinery 


Kerosene  Tractors         Threriiins  Machine*        Oil  Engine*  Gasoline  Engine* 

Gasoline  Tractors  Engine  Gang  Plows         Corn  Machines         Cream  Separators 

Steam  Engines  Clover  Hullers  Baling  Presses  Lighting  Plants 

Catalogs  on  request — Mention  machines  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Rumely  Products  Company,  Inc. 


Chicago 


140S  Michigan  Blvd.  Building 


Illinois 


SIZeUIiLI  jYeartoPay 


Year  to  Pay 


33 


)  bays  the  reliable  U.  S.  En- 
| trine  (size  I3f  H.  P.)  direct^ 
"  from  our  factory  on  easyL 
payments  of  'only  $6  down  and  $3  a  p. 
month.  Free  Catalog  Folder  shows  g 
nine  larger  sizes  all  sold  at  similar 
low  prices  and  on  very  easy  terms. 


manufacturing 
perience  ; 
shipped  i 


days 

3urn  Gasoline, 
"erosene  or  Distillate 
?e  double  the  power  of  other  engines  of 
,   _  qnal  weight— are  easiest  to  move — easy  to  get  at 
—take  op  least  space— run  smoothest — start  easy— 
.  burn  less  fuel  and  last  longer.   Free  Catalog  Folder 
gives  18  reasons  for  U.S.  superiority  and  quotes  low 
easy-to-pay  factory  prices.  Write  now. 
fc  (1)   0.  S.  ENGINE  WORKS,  3745  Ogden  five..  CHICAGO 


Pull 

Stumps' 

Double  your  profits  t  I 
Farm   all    your  laodt 
Don't  let  stumps  stand 
la  jour  way.  J'nil  tlttn^l 

out.  Clear  an  acre  a  day  with 

Hercules  Tr'pti "<!*••- 
Stump  Pullet 

-J  days  trial.  3  year  guaran-  . 
tee.  special  price  offer  notej  j 
Write  postal  for  book  and 
money-saving  offer. 
Hercule*  Mfg.  Co. 
a&S  23d  St.,  Cen 


tervillc.  la. 


Now  for  the  International 

Greatest  and  Best 

LIVE  STOC  K  SHOW 

OF  THE  YEAR 

Nov.  28  to  Dec.  5, 1914 

At  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 
DAILY  SALES  OF  PUREBRED  LIVE  STOCK 


SO  —  High-Class  Angus  —  50 
Wednesday,  Dec.  2d, 
1  P.  M. 

For  catalogue  write 
Chas.  Gray,  TJ.  S.  Yards, 
Chicago. 


50 — Selected  Shorthorns — 50 
Thursday,  Dec.  3d, 
1  F.  M. 

For  catalogue  write 
Abram    Renick,    TJ.  S. 
Yards,  Chicago. 


50  —  Choice  Hereford's  —  50 
Friday,  Dec.  4th,  1  F.  M. 

For  catalogue  write 
R.    J.    Kinzer,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 
1012   Baltimore  Ave. 


SHEEP  AND  SWINE. SALES  TUESDAY,  WEDNESEAY  AND  THURSDAY 

Many  New  Improvements,  New  Features,  Thirty  National  Con- 
ventions, Daily  Sales  of  All  Breeds,  Etc..  Etc.  Etc. 

A  Season  of  Learning,  Entertainment,  Brilliant  Evening  Shows  and  a  Trip  to 

Chicago. 

LOW  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS 


*  % 

%  The  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Southeastern  Wyoming  | 


This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  West  and  farm- 
ing is  carried  on  here  entirely  without  irrigation.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  railroads  and  market  conditions  are  good-  We  a,e 
owners — not  agents — and  sell  our  lands  on  ten  annual  payments, 
or  on  our  Celebrated  Crop  Payment  Plan,  whereby  one-half  the  crop 
raised  each  year  is  delivered  to  us  at  market  price  until  the  land 
is  paid  for. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  sectional  map. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


t 


JUST  HALF  PRICE 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 

Regular  Special 
Price  Price 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  $1.00  /  Ail  Three 

Breeders'  Gazette   $1.00  V 

Woman's  Home  Companion  $L50\    ™  "s 

$3^50  ($2.25 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

v*m  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  use  of  our  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  a*  hear  from  you. 


J 


.J 


Is  It  Hessian  Ply? 

C.  E.  P.,  Iowa— Wo  saw  an  article  In 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  about  the 
Hessian  fly.  Wc  notice  on  the  stubble 
ground  where  fall  wheat  has  come  up 
that  there  are  eggs  of  some  kind  and 
would  like  to  know  if  they  are  what 
they  call  Hessian  fly  eggs-  It  is  an  en- 
tirely new  tiling  in  this  locality.  I  am 
enclosing  a  few  leaves  of  volunteer 
wheat. 

I  plowed  this  ground  about  September 
25  and  disced  and  harrowed  it  and  sowed 
it  to  wheat  with  a  disc  drill  about  Oc- 
tober 15.  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  the  Hessian  fly  doing  any  dam- 
age to  wheat  sown  that  late? 

Answer — There  was  no  trace  of 
Hessian  fly  in  the  wheat  in  the  let- 
ter. The  sample  was  so  badly 
crushed,  however,  th(at.  we  could  not 
be  sure  what  was  in  it,  if  anything. 

The  chances  are  pretty  good  that 
there  may  be  Hessian  fly,  as  the 
method  pursued  would  give  them  a 
good  chance.  The  flaxseed,,  as  they 
are  called  at  a  certain  stage,  on  ac- 
count of  their  resemblence  to  these 
seeds,  remain  in  the  stubble  after  the 
wheat  is  harvested.  These  should 
be  destroyed  by  immediate  deep 
plowing  or  by  burning.  In  your 
case  you  did  not  plow  until  the  latter 
part  of  September,  giving  the  flies  a 
chance  to  develop  and  lay  their  eggs. 

The  date  of  planting  was  late 
enough,  but  the  flies  could  live  on 
the  volunteer  wheat  until  reaching 
the  flaxseed  'stage,  in  which  they 
live  throughout  the  winter  without 
food.  The  fact  that  there  are  two 
broods  of  Hessian  fly  in  a  year  makes 
the  pest  very  hard  to  combat. 

There  is  nothing  you  can  do  at 
this  time  to  protect  next  year's  crop 
from  a  possible  attack  by  Hessian 
fly.  The  only  protection  against 
them  is  deep  plowing  immediately 
following  harvest,  which  buries  the 
flaxseed  and.  prevents  their  develop- 
ment; burning  the  stubble,  which 
destroys  them,,  and  crop  rotation, 
which  starves  them,  as  the  Hessian 
fly  does  not  feed  on  corn.  Wheat, 
rye  and  barley  are  the  only  grains  it 
attacks. 


To  Prevent  Farm  Fires 

W.  H.  M.,  Iowa— In  your  issue  of  Oc- 
tober 10  I  read  a  very  good  article  en- 
titled "Fire!  Fire!  Fire!",  and  being  in 
the  position  in  which  I  am,  it  appealed 
to  me.  Fires  are  a  great  loss  to  the 
farmer  every  year,  and  they  are  caused 
mostly  through  carelessness.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  carelessness 
of  men  or  boys  smoking  in  the  barns  or 
out-buildings,  carrying  matches  loose  in 
their  pockets  and  allowing  rubbish  to 
accumulate  about. 

This  is  a  great  problem  for  the  farmer, 
who  has  no  five  protection  and  therefore 
should  take  every  precaution  against  con- 
flagrations. Below  I  offer  a  few  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  of  value  to  the 
readers  of  your  paper. 

Commence  first  at  the  nouse.  Care- 
fully inspect  the  furnace,  remove  all  rub- 
bish from  the  cellar.  Visit  the  attic, 
going  over  the  chimney  very  carefully 
near  the  roof  to  see  if  any  defects  arc  to 
be  found.  Most  fires  are  caused  hy  de- 
fective flues  or  chimneys  In  the  roof  or 
attic.  The  mortar  becoming  old  will  give 
wav  between  the  bricks,  allowing  suffi- 
cient draft  for  sparks  to  escape  from  the 
opening.  Also  sometimes  where  soft  brick 
has  been  used  In  tho  construction  of  the 


chimney,  these  bricks  will  waste  away 
until  only  about  one-fifth  Is  there.  These 
defects  arc  found  in  many  places  where 

mortar  has  become  rotten  on  account 
leaks  in  the  roof.  The    water  runnln 
down  causes  tho  mortar  or  brick  to  deea 
thus  causing  fire.    By  a  little  Investlg 
tion  once  or  twice  a  year  a  good  mar 
such  fires  might  be  prevented. 

Many  barn  fires  are  caused  by  puttfc 
into  the  mows  hay  that  is  not  thoroughly  \ 
cured,   causing  spontaneous  combustion. 
Carrying  around  a  lighted  lantern  doiri 
chores   is  also   dangerous.     An  electr 
lantern  is  absolutely  safe  and  is  not  ver 
expensive.    This  is  the  only  safe  way  of 
looking  after  the  automobile  or  gasoline^ 
ensine  after  dark. 

You  often  read  of  fires  having  been  set 
by  boys  playing  with  matches.  Many 
suggestions  might  be  offered  to  prevent 
this,  bul  tho  only  one  I  offer  is  thai 
where  this  is  liable  to  happen  the  parental 
should  buy  safety  matches  that  can  onlj 
be  lighted  by  scratching  on  a  prepared 
surface. 

In  many  localities  throughout  the  mid*; 
die  west  farmers  are  providing  them- 
selves with  chemical  fire  extinguishers. 
These  are  very  effective  and  work  won- 
ders in  an  oil  or  gasoline  fire.  The  chem- 
icals used  in  them  are  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The 
charge  in  the  small  size,  when  properly 
used,  will  equal  in  effectiveness  a  fifty- 
gallon  barrel  of  water  on  the  average: 
fire.  Tn  order  to  obtain  best  results  in 
fire  fighting  you  should  begin  at  the 
bottom  and  work  up. 

If  farmers  would  be  careful  about 
matches,  defective  chimnevs.  rubbish, 
etc.,  the  fire  loss  throughout  the  middle 
west  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Note — This  correspondent,  judg- 
ing from  his  letter-head,  is  the  chief 
of  the  fire  department  in  a  large, 
town.  The  suggestions  given  are  ex- 
cellent and  timely  and  are  evidently 
based  on  the  writer's  experience. 

Shoats  with  Stiff  Joints 

P.  R.,  Nebraska:   I    have  a  bunch 
shoats  weiffh'ng  about  100  pounds  aplec 
Pomfe  of  them  get  lame  and  their  joir 
swell  up;  some  of  them  get  over  It  and 
some  do  not.   It  appears  mostly  in  the 
front  joints.   Can  you  please  tell  me  what 
it  is  and  the  cure  for  it? 

Answer — Considerable  complaint 
of  a  similar  nature  has  reached  us 
this     season.    It     is  undoubtedly 
caused    by    different    things.  Im- 
proper feed  and  damp  sleeping  quar- 
ters frequently  clause  the  trouble, 
sure  to  have  good,  dry|  well  vent 
lated  sleeping  quarters;     feed  ti 
hogs  a  mixed  ration.    Plenty  of  cor 
will  not  hurt  them,  provided    it  iflM 
properly    balanced    with  tankage, 
shorts,  oats  or  a'falfa.    Nothing  fm 
better  than  good  alfalfa  pasture.  " 


Express  vs.  Parcel  Post 
B.  S.  M.,  South  Dakota:   It   has  beem 
bruited  about  that  the  express  companies 
were  lowering  their  rates  to  compete  with'' 
the  parcel  post.    We  hear  a  great  deafl 
about  the  advantage  of  the  parcel  port! 
for  the  farmer,    and    for    sending  farm? 
products  to  market.   Now,    Is    it  really 
feasible   to  use   the   parcel   post?  Anfl 
does  it  really  help  the  farmer  to  sell  as 
much  as  it  does  the  city  man  to  sell?  W«j 
find  the  rates  on  dry  goods  and  notion*! 
make  a  city  market  possible  for  buyingS 
things,  but  the  weight  of  the  farm  pro- 
ducts is  such  that  the  shipment  by  parcett 
post  is  almost  prohibitive.    For  instance, 
we  have  been  shipping  eggs  to  St.  Paul, 
for  some  years  by  express.   We  ship  In 
thirty  dozen  crates,  and  tho  weight  and 
size  ul'  packet  arc  rather  above  the  par*\ 
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eel  post.  We  learned  that  the  express 
rates  had  been  lowered  and  exulted  in 
the  thought  that  now  our  eggs  would  go 
for  a  less  price  by  express.  We  sold  the 
eggs,  received  our  statement  and  check, 
to  learn  that  the  express  rates  were  about 

20  cents  higher  than  they  had  been  pre- 
viously. We  thought  the  buyers  had 
made  a  mistake  and  wrote  for  correction 
or  explanation,  and  the  reply  came  back 
that  the  company  had  paid  the  usual  ex- 
pressage,  but  that  the  express  company 
sent  back  asking  for  more,  which  was 
paid.  My  conclusion  was  that  there  was 
still  some  mistake  and  the  next  crate  we 
shipped  we  paid  the  expressage,  and 
learned  that  the  rate  had  been  raised. 
The  agent  stated  that  in  lowering  ex- 
press rates  to  compete  with  parcel  post 


they  had  raised  other  rates  to  make  up 
this  deficit!  The  query  is,  What  shall  it 
profit  a  farmer  if  he  gets  a  reduction  in 
rates  on  the  things  which  he  buys  pre- 
paid, and  gets  a  raise  on  the  things  which 
he  must  pay  himself?  It  Is  a  curious  sit- 
uation. And  who  is  going  to  fix  it  unless 
Uncle  Sam  himself  does? 

Editor's  Note — We  are  very  much 
interested  in,  this  statement  and 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  others 
of  our  readers  who  may  have  similar 
experiences.  We  are  hearing  a  great 
deal  about  what  parcel  post  has 
done  for  farmers  and  have  advocated 
the  parcel  post  in  the  past.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?  Is  it  a  success 
or  a  failure? 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 


Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


HE) 


|ROM  a  specialty  fancier  of 
Barred  Rocks :  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words 
•about  the  all-purpose  value 
there  is  today  on  the  "pullet-bred" 
Barred  Rock,  the  finest  production 
in  poultry  of  America,  laying  aside 
the  American  Standard  of  Perfection 
and  laying  aside  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection's  idea  of  mor- 
als. They  are  one  distinct  variety 
by  virtue  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
and  the  cockerel-bred  line  of  late 
has  been  stealing  from  them  a  most 
deserving  pr(aise.  The  day  is  com- 
ing when  the  pullet-bred  variety  of 
Barred  Rocks  will  be  fully  recog- 
nized as  just  one  variety  in  Standard. 
Wake  up,  brother  breeders,  cry  out 
their  secrets.  I  cannot  see  how  one 
can  admire  the  cockerel-bred  line  of 
hens;  they  are  too  dark,  their  legs 
and  bills  are  dark,  and  these  hens 
are  of  no  use  except  to  breed  dark 
cockerels.  What  kind  of  lookers  are 
they  beside  the  pullet-bred?  They 
are  not  good  layers,  except  a  few  in- 
dividuals among  them ;  they  are  out- 
rivaled in  every  way  by  the  "pullet- 
bred."  Yet,  despite  that  a  large 
number  of  specialty  breeders  know 
this,  yet  they  stand  conservative  be- 
cause the  American  Poultry  associa- 
tion argues  for  the  cockerelJbred, 
with  no  effort  made  to  show  their 
superiority  as  an  all-purpose  bird. 
To  those  who  might  not  understand 
will  say  the  standard  exhibit  in 
males  are  developed  from  mating 
dark  females  with  dark  males  into 
what  is  now  qalled  cockerel-bred, 
while  mating  the  light  females  with 
light  males  produced  what  is  called 
"pullet-bred."  This  has  produced 
two  varieties  as  a  requirement  which 
you  must  meet  if  you  enter  the  show 
room. 


Show  Birds 
At  the  poultry  shows  people  are 
often  astonished  over  the  high  prices 
in  the  catalogues  placed  ag-lnst  the 
names  of  certain  fowls.  They  can- 
not believe  that  ever  such  prices  are 
paid  for  birds.  To  most  people  $5 
seems  a  big  enough  price  for  any  or- 
dinary prize  winner,  and  they  are 
apt  to  see  them  all  as  ordinary.  Then 
hear  them  talk  aside,  and  they  say, 
"Lots  of  wind  in  that.  Don't  be- 
lieve all  you  read."  And  yet  we 
must  believe,  because  figures  from 
reliable  authority  assure  us  that  cer- 
tain fowls  do  bring  the  high  price 
asked  for  them.  Every  breed  has  an 
ideal  established  by  the  American 


Poultry  association.  It  is  an  ideal 
to  which  all  fanciers  aspire  for  the 
breed  they  keep.  Each  section  of 
the  bird  has  a  stated  value  in  points, 
and  if  it  departs  even  to  one-fourth 
of  a  fraction  from  those  points  it  is 
"cut."  One  hundred  points  is  the 
high  limit  for  these  sections,  and  the 
bird  that  cannot  come  up  90  points 
cannot  take  a  first  prize.  One  that 
scores  94  is  a  good  bird,  95  is  fine, 
96  very  high  and  97  is  an  exception. 
It  is  these  high  scoring  birds,  near 
to  the  ideal  in  all  sections,  that  get 
the  high  price  tacked  to  them.  High 
prices  for  certain  birds  have  always 
been  the  rule  in  other  countries.  In 
this  country  the  high  prices  began  to 
be  heard  of  not  yet  a  dozen  years 
ago.  It  is  only  a  few  years  back 
that  U.  R.  Fishel  of  Hope,  Ind.,  sold 
Prince  of  India,  a  White  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerel,  for  $800,  while  G.  H. 
Northrup,  Black  Minorca  breeder  of 
Raceville,  N.  Y.,  was  paid  $1,000  for 
a  Rose  Comb  Minorca  male.  Not 
one  had  ever  come  so  near  the  ideal 
set  for  this  breed.  Much  was  said 
in  comment  on  the  $10,000  value  set 
by  Ernest  Kellerstrass  some  years 
ago  on  "Peggy,"  White  Orpington. 
Perhaps  none  was  found  as  a  pur- 
chaser at  this  price,  but  Peggy's 
flame,  aided  by  this  price,  netted  her 
owner  thousands  of  dollars,  not  only 
from  the  sale  of  Peggy's  sons  and 
daughters,  but  the  sale  of  eggs  at  $2 
apiece  from  the  pens  of  her  daugh- 
ters. Remember,  when  you  see 
these  high  prices  listed  that  extra 
care  has  been  given  to  breed  to  the 
high  ideal  as  well  as  the  care  given 
after,  feed  qarefully  selected,  extra 
heat  or  cold  never  allowed  to  touch 
such  a  bird.  Miss  Peggy  was  never 
allowed  to  chill  or  overheat.  She 
ran  on  soft  grass;  she  never  felt  rain 
on  her  coat;  she  was  bathed,  pow- 
dered and  manicured. 


Poultry  on  a  Town  Lot 

Says  one  poultry  keeper,  "Do  me- 
chanics and  others  having  a  cottage 
or  ordinary  town  lot  do  as  well  with 
these  lots  as  they  could?"  I  know 
of  one  man  with  a  small  lot  66x200 
feet,  who  produced  eighty-three  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  that  from  December  1 
to  April  1  produced  425  %  dozen 
eggs  that  sold  in  out  stores  for 
$146.11.  Also,  I  know  another  that 
from  ten  Silver  Wyandottes  gathered 
in  fifty-nine  days,  February  and 
March,  twenty-eight  dozen  eggs. 
Surely  these  hens,  with  but  a  few 
minutes'  care  each  day,  pay  large  for 


SAVED 

Bay  Direct  From  the  Factory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Money-Raver,  here  is  your  opportunity  to  save  a  half 
or  more  on  a  high  grade  guaranteed  piano  or  88-note  player  piano. 

Rock  Bottom  Cash  Prices  or  special  terms  of  payment,  if  you  want 
them. 

All  Pianos  Guaranteed  for  Twenty-five  Years 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  buying  Direot-From-The-Faotory  and  how  you  can  save  all  th* 
middlemen's  profits,  expenses  and  commissions.  If  you  have  planned  to  own  a  piano  now  ot 
in  the  future,  send  for  special  catalog  at  once  so  that  you  may  learn  about  the  special  offer 
we  are  making  readers  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

WRITE  TO  DAT — DON'T  DELAY 

Free  music  lessons:  All  freight  paid. 

Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Co. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
USE  THE  COUPON 


Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Co. 

Dept.  T.  C.  F.  411  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Send  me  your  Big  (Piano)  (Player)  Offer. 


Name  

Address 


"Can't  Afford 
a  Doctor" 

for  a  sick  chicken,  yet  one  sick 
chicken  in  a  flock  generally  means  more 
sick  chickens  soon, — their  diseases  being 
mostly  contagious  or  caused  by  the  same 
food,  drink  or  housing. 

Flock  treatment  is  the  modern 
method  and  Germozone  the  modern 
remedy.  One  need  not  buy  one  medicine  for  roup,  another  fcr 
canker,  another  for  diarrhoea,  and  still  another  for  sore  head,  or 
chicken  pox,  or  inflamed  skin  when  Germozone  is  the  one  remedy 
for  inflammations  or  irritations  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and 
that  covers  nine  out  of  ten  poultry  and  pet  stock  troubles. 

The  big  point  is  to  take  early  action.  Germozone  acts  quick. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  cure  canker  or  roup  in  one  night,  but 
the  earlier  the  treatment,  the  quicker  the  recovery. 

Best  of  all  is  the  "twice  a  week"  preventive  treatment,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Germozone  to  a  quart  of  drinking  water.  It  purifies  the 
drinking  water,  from  which  source  contagion  is  most  frequent,  and 
also  has  a  beneficial  action  on  mouth,  throat,  crop  and  bowels.  It 
is  a  great  bowel  regulator  for  poultry,  pigeons,  birds,  dogs  and  other 
pet  or  domestic  stock. 

4  oz.  bottle  (trial)  25c.  32  oz.  bottle  (farm  size)  $1.00 

12  oz.  bottle  (standard)  50c  Gallon  bottle  (128  ounces)  $3.00 

Tablet  form,  mailable,  50c  per  pkg.  of  60  tablets,  postpaid 

Sold  by  most  Druggists  and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers.  One-dollar 
and  three-dollar  sizes  delivered  from  Omaha  prepaid  to  any  express 
office  in  the  U.  S.    Sample  and  book  free  by  mail  on  request. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  7,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mfrs.  Lee's  Lice  Killer,  Lee's  Egg  Maker,  Mandy  Lee  Incubator. 
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MADE  IN  AMERICA— USED  EVERYWHERE 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  climate  is,  you  can  raise  your  chicks  with  less  labor 
at  lower  cost  and  with  absolute  safety  with  the 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

This  is  an  established  fact,  demonstrated  by  the  remarkable  experience  of  the  world's 
leading  poulttymen.  Our  Brooder  Catalog  and  Special  Booklet  are  full  of  helpful  information. 
We  mail  them  free.    Write  today  for  copies. 

NEWTOWN    GIANT    INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
86   Warsaw  Street  Harrisonburg,  >  lrt.-ip.ia 


the  small  bit  of  ground  given  over  to 
them.  Cases  of  this  kind  can  be 
multiplied  overr  and  over. 


Notes 

During  cold  weather  chop  up  a  few 
red  peppers  in  the  m/ash. 

The  usual  causes  of  roup  are  cold, 
dampness  and  exposure. 

Buckwheat  fattens  fowls  rapidly, 
so  does  corn  and  barley  meal. 

Feeding  hens  broken  up  oil  cake 
once  a  week  promotes  laying. 

A  good  remedy  for  scaly  legs  on 
fowls  is  sulphur  and  sweet  oil. 

For  roup  in  chickens  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron 
given  in  each  quart  of  water  will  ef- 
fect a  cure. 

Some  breeds  of  fowls  fatten  rap- 
idly. These  must  be  watched  if  in- 
tended for  laying  purposes.  Coch- 
Ans,  Brahmas  and  Barred  Rocks  are 
chief  of  these. 


GOOD  MEN  WANTED 


at  once  to  learn  the  autc  business  Big  future  for  you  or 
anyone  who  makes  himself  an  auto  expert  You  learn  here 
by  doing  the  work  yourself.  Lifetime  opportunity  to  lean 
the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  work  ever  given 
Omaha's  NEW  Auto  Training  Ccllege.  theiargest  oflts  kind 
in  the  west,  conducted  by  experienced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  practica  lauto  train- 
ing work  to  be  American  found  any- 
where Expert-  M  I  fllHH^^enced  repair- 
men come  and  ^B  B  I  M  m  la  he  exactly 
same  course  to  BB  I  III  Bbecome  ex- 
perts We  teach  MM  ■  ■  ■  ■expert  work. 
You  get  higher  B|B  ^^B  B  ^^^B  training  here 
than  you  cans  Bk^ss^  B  at  any  regular 
auto  repair  Coii«3«  shop,  we  have 
equipment  that  they  don't  have,  and  in  true  tors  who  teach 
you  principles  that  they  don't  even  know 
$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR,  Salary  or  Bus.  Profits 

In  Repairshop  or  Garage,  or  u  Salesmen.  Factory  Testers. 
Chauffeurs.  Repairmen.  Starter  Experts  or  Garage  Manager 
If  ever  you  are  going  to  make  a  change  to  get  into  a  higher 
pay!  ig  and  more  pleasant  line  of  work.  DO  IT  NOW.  the 
opportunities  are  the  best  now  that  they  have  ever  been 
Take  our  wonderful  training  course  now  untl  I  you  are  com- 
petent, and  then  go  right  Into  the  automobile  business  from 
here.  Positions  now  open  needing  capable  men,  and  we 
want  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work 
Special  ISO  course  In  Elec  Starting  &  Tract  ion  ee  ring  FREE 
with  regular  course  Learn  here  In  6  *ks  or  more  Tuition 
small  Life  scholarship.  Work  easy  and  Interesting  Many 
make  expenses  while  learning.  Free  catalog  at  once. 
American  Auto  College,  204  Auto  BIdg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who  finds 
that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  ns  hi* 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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uyeh  and  seller 


lands — Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop.  Ark. 


California 

WE  HAVE  A  FEW  HOMESTEAD  Lo- 
cations and  timber  claims  in  northern 
California,  cheap.  Full  particulars  on  ap- 
plication. W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  1111  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Canada 

FOR  SALE-640  ACRES  NEAR  GOOD 
town,  well  improved,  Alberta;  320  acres, 
fair  improvements,  near  good  market, 
Saskatchewan.  Good  opportunity  for 
well  equipped  renter.  Price  right;  easy 
terms  to  good  man  who  wants  home 
farm.  Address  Owner,  Box  164,  Indepen- 
dence, la. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers,  and  farm  bargains  for  sale.  Write 
me  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell.  Terms 
free.  Established  1881.  John  B.  Wright, 
successor  to  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  Real 
Estate  Expert,  1315  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
of  good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price 
and  description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Minnesota 

BETTER  THAN  HOMESTEADS^— 
Write  us  for  information  regarding  our 
"Half  Earnings"  plan  and  get  a  farm 
home  of  your  own.  Flax  crop  on  first 
breaking  will  make  you  a  lot  of  money 
the  first  year.  We  have  about  1,000  quar- 
ter sections  to  select  from,  part  under 
cultivation.  No  cash  payment  required. 
Address  Hackney  Land  Credit  Co.,  Hack- 
;,<.>  mdg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  *  *  *  The  Euro- 
pean war  means  high  prices  for  all 
American  farm  and  factory  products.  The 
result  will  be  a  big  Increase  in  the  value 
of  farm  lands. 


LOOK  AND  YOU  WILL  BUY!  OUR 
beautiful  country  fascinates  all;  responsi- 
ble company;  honest  service;  railway  fare 
refunded  buyers;  free  lists  and  literature. 
St.  Croix  Valley  Land  and  Loan  Co., 
Drawer  G,  Rush  City,  Minn. 


BATE — Five  cents  the  word  per  issue.  Cash  mast  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hun- 
five  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid  In-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  FARMER.  If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell, 
insert  an  adt  in  this  department. 


LANDS — Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  su- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  In  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
deal!  Level  black  loam  farm,  290  acres; 
half-mile  railroad  town;  elegant,  large, 
up-to-date  buildings;  all  farm  machinery 
and  100  tons  of  hay;  only  $85  per  acre,  on 
easy  terms.  Harry  D.  Baker,  President 
Polk  County  Bank,  St.  Croix  Falls.  Wis. 


SPECIALLY  SELECTED  MINNESOTA 
Lands— 225  acres;  good  timber;  part  easily 
cleared;  fine  lake  front;  $15  on  time  or  | 
$14  cash;  80  acres  high,  timbered,  small 
river.  $18.  terms;  160  acres  very  open,  some 
timber,  fine  brook,  $20,  terms;  80  acres 
b'gh.  timbered,  $15,  terms;  half  section, 
timbered  and  meadow,  brook,  $15,  terms. 
Write  Floodwood  Land  Co.,  Jos.  G.  Fo- 
garty,  Mgr.,  Floodwood,  St.  Louis  County, 
Minn. 


Mississippi 

340  ACRES — 200  ACRES  IN  CULTIVA- 
tion,  balance  in  wood  land  and  pasture; 
one  five-room  dwelling,  six  tenant  houses, 
large  barn;  dark  loam  soil,  red  clay  sub- 
soil; slightly  rolling;  well  drained; 
watered  by  spring  creek:  two  miles  from 
Brookhaven,  near  turnpike  road.  A  good 
farm  for  either  stock  or  general  farming; 
Brookhaven,  city  of  10,000  people  and 
county  seat;  500  feet  above  sea  level;  129 
miles  to  New  Orleans,  on  main  line  111' - 
nois  Central  Ry.;  good  schools,  churches 
and  best,  of  health  conditions;  long  grow- 
ing seasons.  Write  for  farm  booklet. 
Only  $30  per  acre.  The  Mississippi  Devel- 
opment Co.,  Brookhaven.  Miss. 


Nebraska 

FRUIT  FARM  OF  40  ACRES  TWO 
miles  from  Norfolk,  Neb.  (8,000  popula- 
tion); bearing  apple,  cherry  and  plum 
trees;  small  fruit;  nearly  new  two-story, 
modern  7-room  house;  $200  per  acre.  $40 
per  acre  buys  a  well  improved  160-acre 
farm  8V4  miles  from  Norfolk.  A  decided 
bargain.  W.  J.  Gow  &  Bro.,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


TF  YOU  CAN  PAY  $320  NOW.  $6S0 
next  March,  can  sell  choice  of  12  rich  Ne- 
braska valley  farms,  balance  9  years  at 
6  per  cent.   C.  Bradley.  Wolbach,  Neb. 


THIS  FARM  HOME  OF  HOLT  COTTN- 
ty,  Neb.,  is  a  dandy,  sure  enough;  320 
acres;  steam  plowed  land,  black  loam  soil 
fenced  and  cross-fenced  and  in  high  state 
of  cultivation;  fine  corn  land;  12  acres  al- 
falfa; new  eight-room  house;  cemented 
cellar;  lartfe  new  barn,  sheds,  windmill 
and  other  outbuildings;  only  eight  miles 
from  Atkinson  on  tcood  auto  road  and 
near  school.  Price  only  $75  per  acre, 
worth  *100.  Mortgage,  runs  elirht  years 
at  6  per  cent.  Owner  will  take  some 
money  and  a  40  or  80-acre  term  In  eastern 
Nebraska  or  Iowa.  For  particulars  write 
W.  P  O'Brien,  410  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb 


WILL  MAKE  FINK  STOCK  FARM— 
1.000  acres  rich  valley  land,  Morrill 
county.  Neb  Owner  must  sell.  Hlcka 
Land  Aftency,  Omaha. 


Wyoming; 

BLACKBURN  FARMS-BLACKBURN 
farms  lie  so  that  tractor  plowing  is  easily 
and  cheaply  done.  A  farmer  tends  a 
half  section  there  as  easily  as  a  quarter 
section  In  eastern  Nebraska  or  Iowa. 
Their  distance  from  Omaha  Is  substan- 
tially ths.  same  as  from  Omaha  to  Den- 
ver, and  only  six  or  seven  hours  by  auto 
to  Denver.  The  Union  Pacific  at  Laramie 
has  scores  of  trains  both  east  and  west 
daily.  The  stock  yards  there  feed  in 
transit  10,000  cars  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep  per  year.  The  Wyoming  university 
and  the  local  schools  will  be  found  a 
great  aid  in  farming  and  stock  raising 
aside  from  the  education  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  community.  The  government 
forest  reserve  supplies  practically  free  to 
the  settlers  all  the  timber  needed  for 
building,  fencing,  etc.  There  are  various 
mines  near,  and  there  are  promising  indi- 
cations of  oil;  in  fact,  boring  is  going 
on  there  now.  With  the  best  food,  water 
and  healthful  surroundings  stock  raising 
is  not  only  sure,  but  remarkably  profita- 
ble. Big  ranches  in  times  gone  by  have 
made  great  fortunes.  The  water  system 
of  Blackburn  Farms  has  been  in  continu- 
ous operation  for  over  twenty  years  and 
the  title  to  both  land  and  water  is  per- 
fect. These  lands  are  offered  by  the  ac- 
tual owners,  not  agents.  Settlement  now 
is  composed  of  farmers  froim  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska.  Prices  of  land  low 
and  terms  liberal.  A  few  sections  will  be 
exchanged  for  Iowa  and  eastern  Nebraska 
farms.  Our  illustrated  booklet  will  inter- 
est you.  Send  for  it;  it's  free.  Laramie 
Development  Co.,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  or  A. 
W.  Augspurger,  548  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha, 

Neb. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  SECURING  A 
fertile  farm  at  a  low  price,  in  a  well  set- 
tled community,  where  climate,  soil  and 
water  are  good,  write  Federal  Land  Com- 
pany, Cheyenne.  Wyo. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  808  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.   Established  WO. 


PEEEETS 

FERRETS— GOOD  HUNTERS.  RAT- 
ters.   F.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  111. 


HELP  WANTED 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  In  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
turv  Farmer   Omnh"  Wch 


FOVTjTRY — Anconas 

ANCONAS-PRIZE  WINNERS  ANL 
utility   stock    for   sale.     George  Lines, 

Neligh,  Neb. 


Jjangshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
Write  Jake  Hetrlck,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


^V«?ITJ:,,  LANGSHAN  CHICKENS. 
White  Holland  Turkeys,  White  African 
guineas;  large,  early  birds;  eggs  in 
season.  Write  for  prices.  L.  T.  Cum. 
raings,  Lakeview  Farm,  Howe,  Neb. 


WANTED— RESPONSIBLE  PARTY 
to  take  charge  of  business  in  each 
county.  New  Automatic  Combination 
Tool,  combined  wire  fence  stretcher,  post 
puller,  lifting  jack,  etc.  Lifts  or  pulls  3 
tons,  welerhs  24  pounds.  Sells  to  farmers, 
shops,  teamsters,  etc.  Descriptive  cata- 
logue and  terms  upon  request.  Harrah 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfleld, 
Ind. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OVER  IS 
wanted— $65  to  $150  month;  United  States 
government  life  jobs;  common  education. 
Write  Immediately  for  list  of  positions 
open  to  yon.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
M  94,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120  TO  Dis- 
tribute religious  literature  in  your  com- 
munity; sixty  days'  work;  experience  not 
required;  man  or  woman;  opportunity  for 
promotion;  spare  time  may  bo  used.  In- 
ternational Bible  Press,  210  Winston 
Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  BUT- 
ter,  eggs  and  poultry.  Write  for  prices 
to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Ages  21  to  50.  Make  $125  monthly.  Write 

Ozment,  39-F.  St.  Louis. 


FOR  SALE-REAL  NICE  CLOVER 
honey,  in  60-pound  cans;  also  in  10-pound 
patis.  Write  for  prices.  John  Peterson, 
Oxford,  Neb. 


ROSENBLUM  SAVES  YOU  MONEY 
on  groceries.  Buy  direct  at  wholesale 
prices.  Send  for  catalogue  today.  Five 
pounds  Golden  Santos  Coffee,  $1;  pound 
can  Pure  Baking  Powder,  lie;  dozen  cans 
sweet  corn,  80c.  L.  Rosenblum,  808  North 
16th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.   


WAR  BOOK-A  LARGE  BOOK  OF 
the  European  war,  contains  350  pages, 
with  over  100  full  page  illustrations; 
bound  In  cloth.  Price,  prepaid,  85c.  John 
Peterson.  Box  212,  Oxford.  Neb.  


VIOLIN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP  SENT 
on  trial.  Write  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale.  Kan. 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  SAMPLE 
and  growers'  price  on  application.  J.  i* 
Maxson,  Buffalo  Cap.  S.  D. 


ALFALFA  SEED — NORTHWEST  NE- 
braska  hlerh  land  seed,  white  blossom 
sweet  clover  seed;  alfalfa  hay,  all  cut- 
tings; prices  and  samples  free.  Scnwaoe 
Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


They  Deliver  the  Goods 


Savannah,  Mo.,  Sept.  13, 1914. 
Twentieth  Centnry  Farmer— 

I  had  more  orders  through  your  paper 
than  I  could  fill.  Your  ads  certainly  "deliver 
the  goods." 

MAUDE  McMURRAY. 

You  get  "value  received"  a  dozen  times  over 
When  your  ad  is  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


.J 


Leghorn* 

FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  ANT 
S.  C.  B.  Minorca  cockerels.  Prices  right 
Mrs.  Emma  Duerr,  Dorchester,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE-COCKERELS,  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns.  March  and  April 
hatched.   Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 


A  FEW  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  left.  I  will  make  a  right  nrlee 
on  them.  Write  for  it-  Geo.  I*  Darling, 
Route  2,  Doniphan.  Neb.  • 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1  each;  6  for  $5.  F.  A.  Ham, 
Saronville,  Neb. 


Eight  Brahma* 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS', 
hens;  reasonable.  Mrs.  M.  Wall.  Eddy- 
ville.  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

PRICE  LTST  FREE— SINGLE  COMI 
Buff  Orpinerton,  Toulouse  geese.  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Harvard 
Neb. 


ORPINOTONS-  BUFF  OR  WHITE- 
Stock  for  sale.  Price  list  free.  Frantl 
Lewis,  Gibbon,  Neb. 


CRYSTAL  W  H  T  T  E  ORPTNGTOK 
cockerels  for  sale;  We-  stock.  Send  to  J. 
Christensen,  Colon,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPlNflTON  COCKEI 
els  from  good  stock.  Write  me  for  nrice 
and  guarantee.  E.  L.  Woodcox,  Willow 
Island,  Neb. 


S.  O.  PTTFF  ORPTNGTON  COCKEI. 
els  for  snip  both  utiHtv  and  show  birds. 
Geore-e  F.  Hahn.  Oetavia,  Neb. 


TTTOROTT<TRP.RED.  FfNTE.  LA  "POT 
Buff  Orn'neton  oockpro'e.  $1.  Fawn 
White  Runner  ducks.  lavinsr  now.  $tj 
drakes,  $1.25.   G.  Stewart.  Henderson,  la 


WHITE  ORPTNGTON  COCKERELS 
William  Lane-behn.  A,-ooa.  Ia. 


POST  CARD  PHOTOS  OF  MY  WHTTB 
Ornington    eockere's    fr«e.   Extra  lar<?e 
birds.  Write  for  prices.  R.  B.  Murph> 
Shenandoah.  Ia. 


PRTZE-WTNNINO  BUFF  ORPTNf 
tons  reasonable.  Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville 
Neb. 


Plymouth  Bocks 

500  WHITE  PLYMOUTH »ROCK  COC 
erels,   early  hatched,   large-boned,  fro 
hi  en  scoring  stock,  *1  50  each,  or  $1? 
dozen.  Charles  A.  Gahplman.  Tlld^n.  Neb 


FTNE.    EARLY  WHITE  PLYMOUTI 
Rock  cockerels,  extra  large.  $2  each, 
bargain.   Hugh  Williams,  Route  1,  " 
71,  Wvmore.  Neb. 


CHOTCE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  hens  for  sale.  Will  ship  on  ap- 
proval.  Georere  Franklin,  Axtell.  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Beds 

FINE  STNOLE  COMB  RED  COC 
erels;  White  Pekin  ducks,  $1  each.  Ar 
I>.  Birky.  Bancroft.  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  RTTOOK  TST.AND  BEL 
cockerls,  $1.25  each.  Henrv  Barjenbrueh, 
Leigh,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS.  $1  ! 
to  $2  each.   F.  M.  Shaver,  Brunintr.  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  birds  of  fine  nu^litv  and  brood- 
ing.  Write  for  details  and  prices.  A. 

Magdanz.  Pierce,  Neb. 


THOROUHBRED  S.  C.  RHODE 
Island  Reds;  cockerels,  $2;  pullets.  $L. 
Lawrence  A.  Nelson.  Lock  Box  707,  Hart-* 

Imrton.  Neb. 


TnrkeVB 

FOR  SALE— BOTTRBON  RED  TT7R- 
keys.   Clinton  Myers,  R.  4,  Falrburv.  Neb. 


Wyandottes 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
early  hatch;  fine  specimens:  prW  cheaft 
Write  vour  wants.  L.  Brown,  Fairmont, 
Neb.   


SNOW  BALL  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
— First  premium  ben,  second  premium 
pen.  Big  Four  fair.  Fremont.  Price" 
right.    Robert  Frahm.  Snyder.  Neb. 


SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKS  AND 
cockerels,  $1.50  to  $5.00.  Mrs.  Thos.  Long. 
Madison,  Neb. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


#  lORSBS  are  more  talked  about 
1  ¥-¥  I  just  at  present  than  any  other 
LJL*J  class  of  farm  animals.  The 
ISSfe-ciSI  tlail>'  Press  is  filled  with  sensa- 
Uai2Ifll  tional  statements  as  to  the 
great  number  of  animals  being  puchased 
by  foreign  armies  in  every  section  of  the 
west  presumed  to  have  a  surplus  of 
marketable  stock.  Divested  of  sensa- 
tional features  and  allowing  for  exag- 
geration, the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
more  activity  in  the  horse  markets  of 
the  country  than  for  a  long  time  back, 
but  there  is  no  wild  or  crazy  scramble 
for  horses  nor  are  sensational  prices 
being  paid.  Prices  have  ranged  from 
$125  to  $180  per  head,  or  largely  around 
$150  to  $175.  At  these  prices  the  buyers 
will  take  only  broken  horses  of  dark 
colors,  good  size  and  conformation.  So 
exacting  are  the  requirements  that  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  horses  offered 
are  taken. 

Breeding  horses  of  the  required  kind  at 
these  figures  is  no  "get  rich  quick" 
scheme,  as  any  farmer  or  grower  can 
testify.  In  fact,  it  does  not  begin  to  be 
as  good  a  proposition  as  breeding  cattle 
at  current  prices  for  feeders.  It  follows 
that  there  is  so  occasion  for  excitement 
among  growers  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  none.  The  grower  is  only  inter- 
ested to  the  extent  that  there  is  now  a 
demand  for  his  surplus  stock  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  whereas  a  little  earlier  in 
the  season  it  was  very  hard  to  sell  at  any 
price  due  to  the  lack  of  demand  from 
the  cotton  states  and  the  lumber  camps. 

May  Be  Heavier  Horse  Demand 

All  this  is  very  interesting,  but  there 
is  still  another  side  to  the  question— what 
of  the  future?  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  European  war  will  be  of  long 
duration.  With  both  France  and  England 
already  lorced  to  buy  horses  in  the 
United  States  there  are  certainly  good 
reasons  for  anticipating  a  still  heavier 
demand  as  the  war  progresses.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  during  the  Boer  war 
in  South  Africa  the  British  government 
bought  a  great  many  horses  in  this 
country,  taking  range  horses  largely  that 
were  practically  flnbroken.  A  great  many 
ranchmen  at  that  time  took  advantage 
of  the  demand  to  clean  up  their  stock, 
disposing  of  a  class  of  horses  for  which 
there  was  previously  very  little  sale. 
Stockmen  are  wondering  if  the  present 
war  will  carry  on  the  cleaning  up  pro- 
cess on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the 
west  until  there  will  be  an  actual  short- 
age of  horses  in  this  country  the  same 
as  there  Is  a  shortage  of  cattle.  No  such 
idea  would  occur  to  anyone  were  it  not 
that  all  can  remember  a  few  years  back 
when  cattle  were  plentiful  and  cheap, 
but  the  foreign  export  demand  and  the 
growing  home  demand  incident  to  in- 
creased population  reduced  the  surplus 
until  now  there  are  not  enough  cattle  in 
the  country  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  home  demand.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
if  the  European  war  will  do  the  same 
for  horses. 

The  outcome  must  depend  largely  upon 
policy  followed  by  growers.  If  they  do  as 
they  did  with  their"  cattle,  sell  not  only 
their  surplus,  but  dispose  of  their  breed- 
ing stock  as  well,  they  may  wake  up 
some  day  to  find  that  they  are  oversold 
and  out  of  business  and  that  breeding 
stock  is  so  high  that  they  cannot  get 
back  into  business  again  without  spend- 
ing more  money  than  they  made  by  sell- 
ing out  Orowers  made  that  mistake 
with  their  cattle.  Will  they  repeat  it 
with  horses? 

Cattle  On  See-Saw 

During  the  last  two  weeks  or  more  the 
cattle  market  has  been  playing  see-saw 
and  no  mistake.  Two  weeks  ago  prices 
were  going  down  and  down  until  cattle- 
men were  feeling  very  pessimistic.  Last 
week  the  movement  was  reversed  and 
they  went  up  until  the  previous  weeks' 
loss  was  entirely  recovered.  The  cause 
for  this  erratic  movement  of  prices  is  to 
be  found  in  the  alternating  large  and 
small  receipts.  It  was  noted  in  these 
columns  some  time  ago  that  receipts 
were  likely  to  be  a  controlling  factor  in 
fixing  prices  for  some  little  time  to  come 
and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
changing    this   opinion.     There   is  very 


apt  to  be  a  tendency  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  short  fed  cattle  and  natives 
are  ready  to  market,  to  chowd  them  in 
as  often  as  prices  advance.  As  range 
cattle  are  still  coming  in  large  numbers 
to  western  points,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  overload  the  market  and  smash  prices. 
At  present  writing  prices  are  high,  but 
should  receipts  prove  heavy  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  coming  week,  the  market 
may  be  down  again  before  this  can  ap- 
pear in  print. 

The  arrival  of  settled  winter  weather 
would  have  a  tendency  to  stiffen  the  con- 
suming demand,  improvement  in  indus- 
trial conditions  would  a!so  be  a  great 
help.  Foreign  demand  for  canned  meats 
has  already  helped  some  and  a  broaden- 
ing of  this*  demand  would  help  a  wholei 
lot  more.  Any  of  these  influences,  could, 
in  the  way  of  increasing  the  consuming 
demand  help  to  render  the  market  less 
sensitive  to  the  depressing  effects  of 
temporarily  large  runs..  While  speaking 
of  cattle  receipts  it  might  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  for  the  year  to  date  there 
is  a  shortage  in  the  run  of  730,000  head 
at  the  six  big  markets  as  compared  with 
the  same  time  last  year. 

Hogs  Depend  On  Exports 

Hcgs  have  shown  a  little  tendency  to 
react  during  the  last  week.  Under  the 
influence  of  somewhat  freer  buying 
prices  on  some  days  have  improved,  but, 
still,  no  very  noteworthy  gain  has  been 
made.  The  bulls,  however,  have  taken 
hope  and  it  is  possible  just  now  to  find 
some  who  believe  that  the  market  has 
touched  low  point.  The  bears,  on  the 
other  hand,  believe  that  the  improvement 
is  only  temporary,  and  that  the  market 
is  due  to  go  still  lower,  some  putting 
the  figures  at  around  $6.50  on  the  basis 
of  Omaha,  and  some  of  the  more  pessi- 
mistic naming  as  low  a  figure  as  $6.00. 

The  future  course  of  the  hog  market 
seems  to  depend  largely  upon  the  export 
demand  for  pork  products  and  for  cotton. 
Start  provisions  and  cotton  moving 
freely  across  the  water,  and  hogs  night 
be  expected  to  look  up,  or,  at  least,  stop 
declining.  Until  that  time  arrives,  or 
until  large  speculative  interests  believe 
it  is  near  at  hand,  it  is  difficult  even 
for  a  bull  to  name  anything  to  stop  the 
downward  movement  in  prices. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  hogs 
are  selling  at  the  lowest  point  touched 
at  the  end  of  October  since  1911.  when,  on 
the  basis  of  Omaha,  the  average  price 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  was  $6.10. 
That,  in  its  turn,  was  the  lowest  since 
1908,  when  the  average  price  on  the  same 
day  was  $5.68. 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  shown  improve- 
ment during  the  last  week  under  the  in- 
fluence of  greatly  diminished  receipts  at 
the  big  market  centers.  The  run  from 
the  range  suddenly  dropped  down  and! 
sheep  men  are  talking  that  range  sup- 
plies from  now  on  will  average  light. 
Moderate  receipts  have  put  the  trade  in 
a  good,  healthy  condition  and  most  oper- 
ators are  looking  for  a  good,  firm  market 
for  some  little  time  to  come.  No  one  iat 
really  anticipating  any  great  advance, 
as  both  killers  and  feeders  are  already 
the  highest  they  ever  were  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 


Changed  Conditions  Observed 

Through  the  influence  of  agricultural 
education  and  agricultural  improvement 
there  are  developing  changed  conditions 
among  the  landowners  of  the  country. 
Where  there  existed  a  few  years  ago  a 
tendency  to  breed  and  grow  cattle  for 
the  feed  yards  of  other  districts,  these 
cattle  growing  sections  are  now  becom- 
ing grain  growing  and  cattle  feeding  sec- 
tions and  they  are  seeking  their  supply 
from  other  sources  than  their  own. 

Improved  agriculture  seems  to  cultivate 
the  tendency  to  a  form  of  speculation,  the 
taking  up  of  the  unfinished  products  and 
completing  them  for  the  consumer  by  a 
short  process  of  skilled  work.  The  raising 
of  cattle  is  too  slow  a  process  for  the 
average  farmer  who  aims  to  be  a  producer 
of  beef:  he  wants  the  cattle  already  pre- 
pared ready  for  a  short  feed  in  the  feed 
lot.   Thus  it  is  observed  that  whole  com- 


Happy  Evenings  'Round  the 
Rayb  Lamp 


The  circle  'round  the 
center  table  flooded  with 
soft,  mellow,  yet  bril- 
liant light  that  allows 
the  family  to  read,  em- 
broider, sew  and  study 
all  through  the  long 
winter  evenings. 

RAYO  LAMPS  give  a 
clear,  steady,  restful 
light,  without  glare  or 
flicker,  smoke  or  odor. 
For  the  light  that  is  next 
best  to  daylight,  that 
saves  the  eyes  and  pre- 
vents eye  strain,  as  well 
as  to  give  the  family 
pleasure  and  comfort. get 
a  RAYO  Lamp  for  the 
reading  table. 
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niunlties,  whole  states  turn  from  the  he- 
ginning  principles  of  animal  production 
to  the  speculative  idea. 

Missouri,  Kansas.  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
not  many  years  ago  were  strong  produc- 
ing districts  of  stock  cattle;  today  their 
farmers  are  the  largest  patrons  of  the 
big  central  markets  of  the  country,  sup- 
plying cattle  to  put  in  the  feed  yards  to 
finish  for  the  beef  trade.  Thus  the  grow- 
ing of  cattle  is  each  year  becoming  more 
distinctly  an  industry  apart  from  the 
work  of  feedyard  beef  making.  This,  in 
a  great  measure,  corresponds  to  the  nat- 
ural producing  resources  of  the  entire 
country  than  any  tendency  to  follow  fads 
or  fancies  because  of  associating  influ- 
ence. 

Grain  growing  farmers  readily  see  how 
they  can  market  these  feed  crops  on  the 
farm  by  the  use  of  a  carload  or  a  few 
carloads  of  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  and  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  their  neighbors  be- 
come feeders  instead  of  growers  of  stock. 
There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  among 
the  agricultural  classes  to  encourage  and 
provide  a  place  for  all  lines  of  industry 
in  which  scientific  agriculture,  in  its 
best  efforts,  has  suggested  as  a  work  for 
the  specialist.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  feeder  and  grower  of  cattle  oc- 
cupy distinct  positions  and  relationships 
to  production,  when  this  work  is  brought 
dow:n  to  intensive  agricultural  operation 
on  the  small  farm. 


The  Sheep-Tight  Fence 

It  is  quite  a  common  expression,  "the 
hog-tight  fence,"  and  this  applies  equally 
well  for  the  sheep.  The  sheep  is  not  a 
persistent  or  bad  fence  crawler  where 
anything  like  a  close,  substantial  fence 
is  used.  The  woven  wire  fence  has  been 
found  a  very  satisfactory  barrier  against 
the  sheep  in  all  its  efforts  at  trespassing 
or  escaping  from  the  fold  or  pasture. 
Barb  wire  is  not  desirable  as  a  sheep 
fence,  as  it  cannot  be  constructed  so  but 
what  it  damages  the  fleece  by  pulling 
out  little  tuffs  or  particles.  Such  fences 
have  their  evidences  of  being  the  inclo- 
sures  of  sheep  pastures  by  the  wool  the 
barbs  carry. 

The  cheapest  and  best  sheep  tight,  hog 
light,  dog  tight  and  wolf  tight  fences 
are  the  woven  wire  fences  of  some  of 
the  good  patterns,  too  close  for  any  of 
these  animals  named  to  get  in  or  out 
through  the  mesh.  A  thirty-six-inch 
fence  of  this  kind,  well  stretched  and 
stapled  to  good,  strong  posts,  with  a 
barb  wire  at  the  ground,  so  as  to  dis- 
courage animals  from  digging  under  the 
fence,  which  some  times  occurs  where 
this  precaution  is  not  taken,  and  two  or 
more  barb  wires  stretched  at  the  top 
makes  the  best  all  around  pasture  or 
corral  fence  that  can  be  built  for  the 
money. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
labor  and  expense  between  this  kind  of 
a  fence  and  a  barb  wire  fence,  or  cheaply 
constructed  woven  wire  fence  that  would 
not  offer  resistance  against  the  dog  or 
wolf.  A  little  more  labor,  a  little  more 
material  and  almost  absolute  security  is 
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MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY— Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  MRS. 
Derrick,  Battle  Creek,  Neb. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  $1  EACH. 
Vern  Johnson.  Meadow  Grove.  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 

THE  115,000  FARM  FAMILIES  WHO 
regularly  read  this  page  are  anxious  to 
buy  their  breeding  stock  early  this  year. 
A  nickel  a  word  a  week  is  the  cost  of 
advertising  what  you  have  to  s°ll. 


BIG  BARGAINS  IN  ALL  LEADING 
varieties  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys 
and  guineas.  Progressive  Poultry  Farm. 
Box  750.  Hampton,  la. 


POULTRY  RAISER— IF  YOU  CAN 
ship  15  dozen  or  more  fresh  eggs  every 
week  we  will  pav  highest  market  prices. 
Buffett  &  Son.  315  South  14th  St..  Omaha. 

CHOICE  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— 
We  can  supply  choice  cockerels  for  your 
next  season's  breeders  of  all  popular 
breeds  of  chickens,  geese  and  ducks,  also 
bantams  and  fox  terrier  pups.  Logan 
"Valley  Poultry  Farm.  Wayne.  Neb. 


TURKEYS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  CHICK- 
ens,  rabbits,  butter  and  eggs  wanted. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Estab.  1896.  Reference,  Merchants  Na- 
tional bank.  Prompt  pay.  Write  for  quo- 
tations. 


1TMBEB 

SHIPLAP.  $21.50  PER  THOUSAND  FT. 
This  is  our  delivered  price  on  No.  1 
guaranteed  fir  shiplap  at  most  any  sta- 
tion in  Nebraska.  Other  lumber  and 
mill  work  at  same  low  prices,  shipped 
subject  to  inspection.  Send  your  lumber 
list  for  freight  paid  estimate,  or  ask  for 
complete  price  list.  Western  Lumber  & 
Millwork  Company,  Incorporated,  534 
Perkins  Bidg..  Tacoma,  Wash. 


GOING  TO  BUILD?  BUY  YOUR  FIR 
lumber,  red  cedar  shingles,  finsh  and 
mill  work  of  us.  Wp  are  located  in  the 
lumber  center  of  today.  We  saw  and  sell 
to  the  consumer  direct.  We  will  save  you 
money  on  what  you  need.  Send  us  your 
lumber  bill  for  estimate.  Get  our  figures 
before  you  buy.  The  Keystone  Lumber 
Co.,  Dept.  R,  Tacoma.  Wash. 


FIR  LUMBER!  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles!  Choice.  Mill  direct.  Same  money 
Write  Lansdown,  Drawer  H.  Everett. 
Wash.   


ImTTE  stock 

for  the  next  90  days  we  will 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavv-producing.  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old. 
weaned:  are  beautifully  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
If  you  wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once.  Whitewater  Stock 
Farm.  Whitewater,  Wis. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS— BIG  TYPE 
pedigreed.    Davis  Bros..   Lincoln.  Neb. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS.  SPRING  GILTS, 
fall  pigs,  either  sex.  Prices  teasonable. 
Henry  Jorgensen,  Mlnden,  Neb. 


dogs 

scotch    collie    pups  cheap 

Fred  Kucera  Clarkson.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS, 
pedigreed  stock  from  working  parents, 
each.    Eugene  Burkett.  Herman.  Neb. 
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Nebraska  Farmers  Congress 
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THE  Nebraska  Farmers*  Con- 
gress meets  at  Omaha  De- 
cember 8,  9  and  10.  The 
program  allows  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  live  topics  that  are 
to  be  presented. 

The  congress  Is  made  up  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  farmers'  organiza- 
tions of  the  state,  each  local  organi- 
zation being  entitled  to  ten  dele- 
gates. 

The  subjects  discussed  will  be 
those  of  the  most  vittel  importance 
to  the  agricultural  Interests  of  the 
state.  Bovine  tuberculosis,  rural 
schools,  telephones  and  co-operation 
— there  is  no  farmer  in  the  state  that 
is  not  vitally  interested  in  all  these 
subjects.  Read  the  program  below 
and  see  if  you  can  afford  to  miss 
these  meetings. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  8. 

9  a.  m. — Welcome  address,  Mayor 
James  Dahlman;  response,  George 
Coupland,  president  Nebraska  Farm- 
ers' Congress. 

9:30  a.  m. — Co-operative  Cream- 
eries; speaker  will  be  chosen;  dis- 
cussion. 

1:50  p.  m. — Introduction  of  reso- 
lutions; appointment  of  committees; 
"Tuberculosis  and  Uniform  Live 
Stock  Shipping  Laws,"  Dr.  L.  C. 
Kigin,  state  veterinarian,  and  E.  Z. 
Russell;  discussion. 

3  p.  m. — Report  of  legislative  com- 
mittee; discussion. 

7:30  p.  m. — Motion  pictures: 
"Tuberculosis  in  Nebraska  Cattle"; 
"Nebraska  Water  Power,"  Dr. 
George  E.  Condra.  Address,  "Con- 
servation of  Nebraska  Water  Power," 


Hon.  J.  J.  McAllister,  president  State 
Water  Power  commission. 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER  9. 

9  a.  m. — Introduction  of  reso- 
lutions; report  of  committee  on  im- 
provement of  rural  schools;  discus- 
sion. 

1:30  p.  m. — Introduction  of  reso- 
lutions; address,  "Farmers'  Mutual 
Insurance,"  Hon.  W.  E.  Straub,  Lin- 
coln. 

3  p.  m. — Report  of  committee  on 
reorganization  of  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture; discussion;  report  of  com- 
mittee on  resolutions. 

7:30  p.  m. — Motion  pictures  (three 
reels),  "Nebraska  Apples,  Poultry 
and  Better  Babies,"  Dr.  George  Con- 
dra; farmers'  organizations:  Hon. 
C.  H.  Gustafson,  Mead,  president 
State  Farmers'  Union;  Hon.  J.  D. 
Ream,  Broken  Bow,  master  State 
Grange;  R.  M.  Tyson,  Tobias,  soorp- 
tary  Farmers'  Equity  society. 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  10. 

9  a.  m. — Address,  "Rural  Tele- 
phones," Hon.  M.  E.  Shipley,  Hooper; 
discussion;  reports  of  officers;  re- 
ports of  committees;  discussion. 

1:30  p.  m. — Election  of  officers; 
"Co-operative  Buying  and  Selling," 
O.  E.  Wood,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Lincoln,  State 
organizer  Farmers'  Union;  discus- 
sion; reports  of  committees;  discus- 
sion. 

7:30  p.  m. — Motion  pictures;  films 
to  be  selected  by  audience  from  the 
following:  Irrigation,  wheat  and 
corn;  address,  "Relation  of  State 
Soil  Survey  to  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment," Dr.  George  E.  Condra;  ad- 
dress, "Torrens  System  of  Land  Reg- 
istration," Hon.  A.  E.  Sheldon,  direc- 
tor Nebraska  legislative  reference 
bureau,  Lincoln. 


Cost  of  Producing  Alfalfa 


|HE  cost  of  producing  alfalfa  is 
a  matter  that  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  among  land 
owners,  especially  owners  of 
the  higher-priced  lands,  land 
selling  at  from  $100  to  1200  per  acre.  It 
taxes  the  ingenuity  of  some  farmers  to 
make  these  high-priced  lands  yield  a  fair 
interest  on  the  investment.  Others  say, 
"We  have  invested  in  these  high-priced 
farm  lands  because  of  their  security,  re- 
gardless of  what  we  are  able  to  get  out 
of  them.  No  matter  TOfcat  turns  up,  the 
land  will  remain." 

There  is  another  class  of  farmers  who 
are  constantly  pursuing  the  profit  in 
every  deal  they  make,  and  with  these 
interest  on  the  investment  must  show  up 
at  the  end  of  each  crop  season.  It  is 
this  class  of  land  ow/iers  that  have  de- 
veloped the  crop  industry  of  various 
kinds  and  that  are  increasing  the  acreage 
Of  commercial  feed  crops  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  feeder  and  live  stock 
producer. 

A  Kansas  land  owner  says:  "The  cost 
of  producing  alfalfa  is  not  extravagant. 
On.  good  land  worth  $100  and  above  per 
acre,  the  average  in  my  locality  is  about 
four  tons  per  acre.  This  is  worth  $8  per 
ton  minimum  price,  which  shows  a  crop 
value  of  $32  per  acre.  The  expense  of 
harvesting  and  marketing  docs  not  ex- 
ceed from  $2  to  $3  per  ton;  using  the  out- 
side price,  there  would  be  left  J20  per 
aero  net  for  the  crop.  This  on  the  high- 
est-priced farm  lands  would  be  a  larger 
Interest  than  any  other  Investment  could, 
reasonably  be  expected  to  yield." 

Another  example  is  cited  during  the 
season  of  1913,  a  very  unfavorable  crop 
Reason,  where  the  crop  yielded  four  t<>n« 
per  acre,  and  the  price  received  was 
per  ton,  showing  a  possible  $48  per  acre, 
above  nil  expenses.    At  the  present  pH''1'* 


of  the  1914  crop  it  is  reasonable  to  put  the 
farm  value  of  alfalfa  over  the  most  suc- 
cessful alfalfa-producing  districts  at  ap- 
proximately $10  per  ton.  This  represents 
a  good  rate  of  interest  for  the  high- 
priced  lands  that  are  devoted  to  alfalfa 
production.  "While  alfalfa  acreage  is  rap- 
idly increasing,  there  seems  to  be  a  de- 
mand on  the  farm  and  in  the  market  for 
all  that  is  produced,  and  the  trade  is 
calling  for  more. 

A  very  conservative  Nebraska  alfalfa 
raiser  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  as- 
serted that  every  acre  of  Nebraska  land 
that  was  successfully  sown  to  alfalfa 
had  in  this  act  of  improvement  raised 
the  value  of  this  land  to  $75  per  acre. 
This  statement  was  made  in  the  days  of 
cheap  lands  before  $100-per-acre  land  was 
thought  of  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
His  estimate  was  made  on  his  own  ex- 
periment and  results  of  producing  hay 
and  seed. 


Poisonous  Plants  on  Western  Ranges 

Six  of  the  .poisonous  plants  that  cause 
the  heaviest  losses  of  live  stock  on  west- 
ern ranges  are  described  with  the  aid  of 
full-page  photographs  in  a  circular  just 
published  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  the  title. 
"Principal  Poisonous  Plants  of  the  West- 
ern Stock  Ranges." 

Despite  the  damage  that  these  plants 
do  every  year,  there  are  many  stockmen 
who  do  not  recognize  them  and  in  conse- 
quence are  unable  to  protect  their  stock 
effectively  from  being  poisoned  by  them. 
It  is  probable  that  there  are  on  the) 
ranges  a  large  number  of  poisonous 
plants,  but  the  heaviest  losses  an;  those 
produced  by  the  plants  named  In  the  cir- 
cular. These  are  the  zygadenus.  or  death 
CatlHM;  Che  luiilne,  thu  rattlewced  or 
white  loco,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  many 


varieties  of  loco  plants;  the  tall  lurk- 
spur,  the  low  larkspur  and  the  clcuta,  or 
water  hemlock.  Of  these  the  cicuta 
alone  is  dangerous  to  man,  causing  vio- 
lent convulsions  and  even  death.  The 
root  of  it,  however,  ts  the  only  poisonous 
part.  In  the  case  of  the  other  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lupine,  all  parts 
are  poisonous  to  stock.  Both  the  tall  and 
the  low  larkspur  lose  their  poisonous 
qualities  after  blossoming. 

The  illustrations  in-  the  circular  are  ac- 
companied by  brief  descriptions  of  the 
plant  which  should  enable  the  stockman 
to  identify  them  readily.  The  symptoms 
peculiar  to  each  form  of  poisoning  and 
the  remedy,  when  there  is  one,  are  also 
set  forth. 


The  Sheep-Tight  Fence 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGB  TWENTY-ONE) 

the  result.  It  pays  in  building  a  farm 
fence  to  build  it  where  it  is  to  remain 
for  all  time,  and  build  a  good  one.  The 
advantage  in  the  sheep  tight  fence  de- 
scribed is  that  it  is  a  good,  serviceable 
fence  for  all  kinds  of  s.tock  and  for  many 
years.  Such  fences  may  be  made  rabbit 
proof,  depending  upon  the  size  mesh  used 
at  the  bottom. 

The  portable  sheep  fence  is  sometimes 
used  and  advocated  for  pens  and  service 
about  lambing  yards.  This  kind  of  fence 
is  most  generally  made  of  boards  built 
into  pannels  and  hinged  together  into 
double  pannels,  and  •  set  up  with  tem- 
porary posts  or  braces  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  posts,  and  the  various  pannels 
stapled  and  hooked  together. 


Call  Vaccination  Worthless 

Reports  reach  the  university  farm  from 
time  to  time,  occasionally  even  from 
veterinarians,  that  it  is  no  use  to  vacci- 
nate hogs,  and  the  only  way  to  stamp  out 
the  disease  is  to  kill  and  burn  the  dis- 
eased animals.  Despite  these  statements, 
the  experience  of  not  only  the  department 
of  animal  pathology  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  in  Nebraska,  but  those  of  the 
other  similar  institutions  all  over  the 
United  States  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  that  vaccina- 
tion done  in  time  and  according  to  direc- 
tions with  good  serum  is  effective.  The 
heads  of  these  departments  say  that  the 
failure  of  the  vaccination  to  be  effective 
is  usually  caused  either  by  waiting  too 
long,  not  using  enough  serum,  or  fre- 
quently by  not  strictly  following  direc- 
tions. The  experts,  however,  insist  that 
hogs  dying  from  cholera  should  be  burned 


as  well  as  all  tho  litter  with  which  the: 

conie  in  contact. 


Thanksgiving  week,  November  24-29,  Is 
the  time  of  Missouri's  state  poultry  show. 
It  will  be  held  at  Mountain  Grove  at  the 
famous  poultry  experiment  station  of 
Missouri. 


As  many  as  seventy-two  different  kinds 
of  wood  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
umbrella  handles,  canes  and  whips  in  this 

country. 


Breeders'  Notes 

Duioc  Boars  of  Real  Merit 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
advertising  in  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  of  R.  P.  McGuire,  Wis- 
ner,  Neb.  Mr.  McGuire  is  offering  for 
sale  forty  fall  and  spring  boars.  Thirty 
of  these  spring  boars  are  sired  by  B.  & 
K.  a  Colonel  Gano,  he  by  Colonel  Gano. 
This  boar  is  a  full  brother  to  King  Gane, 
the  O.  E.  Osborne  boar,  sold  last  week 
for  $800.  The  herd  boar  is  a  big,  heavy- 
boned,  long  hog  and  is  producing  a 
splendid  line  of  pigs.  The  boars  offered 
for  sale  are  a  very  useful  lot,  a  number 
pf  them  having  the  quality  and  finish 
being  sought  after  by  many  breeders.  The 
dams  of  these  pigs  offered  are  by  Wal- 
lace's Wonder,  Comodore  Lad,  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder  and  other  sires  of  equ 
merit.  Mr.  McGuire  is  by  no  means 
new  breeder,  but  heretofore  has  confin 
his  efforts  to  local  sales.  He  lives  in 
community  where  good  Durocs  are  s 
preme  and  has  made  use  of  the  oppo 
tunity  of  selecting  a  splendid  lot  of  sows. 
Mr.  McGuire  is  making  a  price  on  these 
pigs  that  is  attractive.  Any  of  our  read- 
ers wanting  to  buy  a  good,  strong,  well- 
bred  pig  will  be  looking  after  their  own 
interests  by  writing  to  him.  The  farm 
adjoins  the  town,  making  It  very  conveni- 
ent for  anyone  so  desiring  to  visit  the 
herd  in  person.  Kindly  mention  this  pa- 
per when  making  inquiries. 

Lamb  Has  Good  Herd 

A  representative  of  this  paper  recently 
visited  A.  W.  Lamb,  Loretta,  Neb.,  and 
looked  over  his  herd  of  Durocs.  At  the 
present  time  he  has  about  twenty-five 
spring  boars  for  sale  and  is  offering  them 
well  worth  the  money.  Mr.  Lamb's  herd 
is  so  well  known  throughout  the  Duroc 
fraternity  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  that  he  has  a  splendid  bunch  of 
boars  now  for  sale  on  his  farm.  They 
have  the  two  desired  qualifications— qual- 
ity with  size.  It  has  been  our  pleasu~ 
to  visit  this  farm  many  times  In  the  I 
ten  years,  but  we  can  truthfully  say  th 
the  herd  in  general  we  believe  is  bette 
this  year  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Lamo 
has  a  great  line  of  spring  gilts,  a  numb 
of  which  will  be  bred  ami  offered  for  s~ 
in  his  brood  sow  sale,  February  9,  191 
If  you  are  needing  a  boar  for  use  th 
fall  or  will  want  a  bred  sow  next  winter 
it  is  our  advice  to  write  to  Mr.  Lamb, 
telling  him  what  you  want.  You  will  b 
treated  right.  Kindly  mention  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


—demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  correct 
style  and  absolute 
comfort  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  same 
collar. 


The  only  collars  with  the  little  time  and  temper  saving 
devices  that  keep  your  tie  from  sticking. 

Sold  Everywhere    —    15c,  2  for  25c 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  send  75c 
for  6  or  write  for  the  Slidewell  catalog. 

HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO  Troy,  N.  Y. 


9  8  cents 


Railroad  Style 


i»nnp    QAtAlOffOe  Of 

til  poii  p«id 


GUARANTEE 


To  adTcrt  \*o  our  buelnoM,  make  new  friendl  ttd  iQtrod1 
Wttoh  btrgtlDBW*  will  i«  ml  ihla  oleiraoi  R.  R-  ■<?'<>  wtioh  by  _ 
for  ONLY  98  CENTS  9«(Un»n't  oil*,  foil  nickel  Mm  plnwd 
out,  locoinwtWaou  dUl.Tofer  •eotpemeot,  item  wind  ud  Item  Mi.  »  perfect 
timek««p«r  ind  f.iiiT  guaranteed  tot  6  y«Mf.  6«od  Mill  •d«rti*#intoii 
to  us  with  gs  CENTS  ud  **tofa  D*  "n*  °J  n"n  Pob!  i,t)d- 
gttlnfMtlon  ftuftrtntped  or  mosoj  refunded.    Bond  08  outo  lod»y.  AddrWS 

B.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CO..  538  So.  Dearborn  St..  CHICAGO. 


IMMUNE  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

40  spring  and  fall  boars,  all  immune.  30  of  the  spring  boars  are  sired  DJJ 
&  K.'s  Col.  (iano,  full  brother  to  King  Gano,  that  was  recently  sold  for  $800;  ft  VP 
by  Model's  Hope  by  Golden  Model  2d.  Kail  boars  by  Golden  Modeler  by  Golden 
Model  J  6th.  Choice  pigs  at  reasonable  prices.  Farm  adjoins  town.  Call  or 
write  K.  P.  McOUiRE,  Wiener,  Neo. 


Breeders'  Notes 


This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  nerds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Lemmerman  Makes  #30  Average 
F.  A.  Lemmerman  of  Creston.  Neb., 
breeder  of  Duroe-Jersej  hogs,  held  his 
fall  sale  October  27  and  made  an  average 
of  $30  on  the  entire  offering.  This  was 
strictly  a  boar  sale,  no  gilts  being  of- 
fered. A  much  better  .^result  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  obtained  had  not 
Mr.  Lemmerman's  family  been  quaran- 
tined, and  the  report  was  circulated  that 
on  this  account  the  sale  was  postponed. 
This  kept  quite  a  number  of  local  buyers 
from  coming.  The  sale  was  advertised 
to  be  held  at  the  farm,  but  on  account  of 
the  quarantine  the  hogs  were  taken  to 
town  and  sold  at  the  livery  barn.  The 
offering  was  in  nice  bleeding  condition 
and  buyers  certainly  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  breeding  stock  worth  the  money. 
Below  is  a  list  of  all  sales  of  $30  and 
over: 

No.  Price. 

1— Fred  Cegavske,  Leigh,  Neb  $36 

3— John  Oeltjra,  Madison,  Neb  32 

7—  Fred  Albrecht,  Humphrey,  Neb  50 

8—  Gus  Herehauhan,  Leigh.  Neb  49 

9—  A.  P.  Hines,  Leigh,  Neb  38 

10— G.  Reins,  Creston,  Neb   47 

12—  Joe  Bartah,  Madison,  Neb   38 

13—  A.  Renshaw,  Blair,  Neb   41 

14—  Peter  Fusselman,  Leigh,  Neb  '..  49 

15—  Fred  Reintz,  Leigh,  Neb   35 

20— C.  Edwards,  Leigh,  Neb   42 

31—  L.   Freyermuth,  Madison,  Neb  31 

32—  Herman  Van  Heuften.  Leigh,  Neb..  32 

33—  Leeske  Bros.,  Columbus.  Neb  42 

34—  J.  B.  Smoot,  Creston,  Neb  31 

38— F.  A.  Wellman,  Humphrey,  Neb  32 

iS9— Rob  Thompson,  Creston,  Neb  40 

a  fi"'  Tcs  Boars 
A.  R.  Barnes  of  Petersburg,  Neb.,  still 
has  a  few  top  Duroc-Jersey  fall  and 
spring  boars  left.  There  are  few  better 
herds  anywhere  than  that  owned  by  Mr 
Barnes.  When  he  has  something  good  to 
otter  you  can  usually  figure  that  it  is 
all  right.-  The  fall  boars  are  by  that 
grand  old  sire.  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder. 
In  this  connection  we  want  to  say  that 
it  is  'very  seldom  that  the  grand  cham- 
pion boar  of  any  of  our  larger  shows  de- 
velops into  as  strong  a  breeder  as  has 
Belle's  Crimson  Wonder.  When  you  can 
buy  a  boar  sired  by  a  champion  boar  such 
as  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder  and  combin- 
ing the  ability  to  win  with  the  ability  to 
deliver  the  goods  as  a  breeder,  you  are 
buying  something  that  you  have  a  right 
to  expect  something  from.  Mr.  Barnes 
also  has  spring  boars  sired  by  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder,  as  well  as  others  by 
Belle's  Big  Wonder,  B.  &  L.'s  Wonder 
and  Golden  Model  4th.  These  pigs  have 
not  been  overcrowded.  They  will  go  out 
and  do  you  good  service.  Write  Mr. 
Barnes,  mentioning  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Young  Duroc  Boars 

Robert  M.  Young,  proprietor  of  Cedar 
Hill  stock  farm  at  Cook.  Neb.,  has  sev- 
eral Duroc-Jersey  boars  for  sale  at  this 
time  that  should  attract  the  attention  of 
anyone  wanting  a  good  boar.  He  has  two 
fall  boars  that  he  is  offering  for  sale  that 
are  plum  good  ones  and  should  go  to  some 
good  herd.  One  of  theso  is  a  dandy  good- 
boned,  long,  smooth,  deep,  good-colored, 
good-footed  fellow,  sired  by  Model  King 
by  "Valley  King,  and  the  other  is  a  more 
compact  boar,  with  a  neat  head  and  ear, 
good  bone  and  the  best  of  feet.  He  is 
sired  by  Nebraska  Model.  Mr.  Young 
also  has  a  number  of  dandy  good  spring 
pigs  sired  by  Gano.  Wonder  mostly.  In 
this  connectionn  we  want  to  sav  that 
Gano  Wonder  is  one  of  the  top  Colonel 
Gano  pigs  in  service  in  Nebraska.  The 
prices  Mr.  Young  is  making  on  these  pigs 
are  certainly  right.  If  you  want  a  boar, 
here  is  your  chance.  Kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

Bobbins  Sells  January  27 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Wil- 
Iard  Robbins  of  Lyons,.  Neb.,  claiming 
January  27,  1915,  as  the  date  for  his  bred 
sow  sale.  Mr.  Robbins  has  one  of  the 
good  herds  of  Duroc-Jerseys  in  north  Ne- 
braska. He  has  been  in  the  business  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  while  he  has  not 
been  making  much  noise  about  it.  yet  he 
has  been  bringing  his  herd  up  to  a  stand- 
ard that  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best.  At  the  Interstate  fair  this  year  he 
showed  the  junior  yearling  boar,  Crimson 
King,  and  won  grand  championship.  We 
saw  a  line-up  of  spring  pigs  sired  by  this 
boar  the  last  time  we  visited  Mr.  Rob- 
bins and  want  to  say  they  were  good 
ones.  There  will  be  a  number  of  these 
young  gilts  in  his  sale,  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  sows  bred  to  Crimson  King.  Watch 
these  columns  for  further  particulars. 

Koehlmoos  Offers  Boars 

Henry  Koehlmoos  of  Pilger,  Neb.,  has 
some  big,  strong,  rugged  fall  and  spring 
Duroc-Jersey  boars  that  he  is  offering 
for  sale.  Every  one  of  these  boars  are 
immune  and  are  ready  for  hard  service. 
The  spring  boars  are  by  H.  K.'s  Wonder, 
by  B.  &  G 's  Wonder,  and  Premier  Col- 
onel by  Colonel  Tippy.  The  fall  boars  are 
by  Crimson  Wonder   Select  and  should 


be  picked  up  at  once  on  account  of  their 
merit  and  breeding.  Get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Koehlmoos  at  once,  mentioning 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


How  Do  You  Feed  Yours? 

Here  are  some  stock  rations  that  are 
approved  by  the  animal  husbandry  de- 
partment of  the  Nebraska  College  of 
Agriculture.  How  do  they  compare  with 
those  you  are  using? 

For  Work  Horses— Corn,  one  part;  oats, 
one  part;  prairie  hay. 

For  Colts  Under  Two  Years— Oats,  two 
parts;  corn,  one  part;  alfalfa,  liberal  feed. 

For  Fattening  Steers— (1)  Corn,  sixteen 
pounds;  alfalfa,  all  they  want.  (2)  Corn, 
sixteen  pounds;  alfalfa,  all  they  want; 
silage,  ten'  pounds.  (3)  Corn,  sixteen 
pounds;  cottonseed  cake,  three  pounds; 
silage,  all  they  want.  (4)  Corn,  sixteen 
pounds;  alfalfa,  all  they  want. 

For  Fattening  Pigs— Corn,  nineteen 
parts;  tankage,  one  part.  (2)  Cora  and  al- 
falfa. 

For  Fattening  Lambs— Corn,  one  part; 
shorts,  two  parts;  alfalfa,  liberal  feed; 
silage,  medium  feed. 

For  Fattening  Ewes— Alfalfa;  silage, 
two  or  three  pounds. 


Sale  Dates 

Poland-China  Hogs 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury  Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick,  Windside,  Neb. 
Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

January  27— Willard  Robbins,  Lyons, 
Neb 

February  1— E.  H.  Carp -iter,  Fonta- 
nelle.  Neb.  ' 

February  2—  Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner,  Neb.  •  '■  . 

February  3-Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 

February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb.  .  _„ 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb.  •  „ 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  bons,  G,enoa, 
Neb.  .   •.       „•  _ 

Februarv  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 

February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb.  ,  . 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb.  „„. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  15—  S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 

February  16— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 

February  17— C.  E.  Peterson,  Genoa, 
Neb.  .      x  , 

February  18— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb.  „  „ 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
Clarks,  Neb. 

February  20— Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 

February  23— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton. Neb.  ,     „  , 

February  24— L.  J.  Kuzel.  Howells,  Neb. 

February  26— C.  A.  Freiday.  Rising  City, 
Neb.  ,     „  , 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick.  Windside,  Neb. 
Shorthorns 

December  5— C.  A.  Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 

December  8 — H.  H.   Kuper,  Humboldt, 

March  12— Edgar  Taylor,  Plainview,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


Schultz'  Duroc  Boars 

Spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by  Golden  Model 
31st.  King  Cleathem  and  Gold  Dust  Jim.  They 
are  the  big  litter,  big  boned  kind.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.    GEO.    W.    SCHULTZ,   Yutan,  Neb. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale:  sired  by  De 
Kalb's  King  100.  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
are  very  growth)-,  and  all  priced  to  sell.  Also 
have  Aryshire  bull  calf  for  sale. 

WILLIAM   PAMP.    Benson.  Neb. 


BECKENDORFS  HAMPSHIRES 

Fall  and  spring  boars  for  sale.  Also 
my  herd  boar,  De  Kalb  King  No.  53.  For 
prices  write         IRA  BECKE1TDOBP, 

Walnut,  Iowa. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Will  sell  at  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  November 
10.  25  Hampshire  boars,  10  gilts  and  SO 
fall  pigs.    Registered.    H.  P.  BERCK, 

Dannebrog  or  St.  Paul.  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Both  sexes:  good  as  any  in  America.  Call  or  write 
me  your  wants.    W.  F.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Twentieth  Century  Parmer  adver- 
tisers are  reliable.  They  could 
not  use  these  columns  if  they  were 
not.  When  you  write  to  them  be 
sure  your  name  and  address  is 
written  clearly,  and  mention  this 
paper. 


DUROC-JERSE1*  HOGS 


I  HAVE  THE  GOODS 

Boars  of  herd  heading  character  by  Col  Chief.  Golden  Model.  Fancy  Chief, 
Clipper  Chief.  Golden  Model  31st.  Modtel  Gano,  Crimson  Wonder  10th  and  others. 
All  March  farrow.    I  can  supply  your  wants.      CUTS  KRTJEGEB,  Beemer,  Web. 


BOARS!      BOARS!  BOARS! 

O^SffisMlttC  ^  SKWfeM  »  4StahleandreBEbLLB^LBEl'a 
WONDER,  out  of  Crimson  Wonder  bred  dams.  I  am  offering  these  boars  at 
bedrock  prices  for  quick  sale.    A.  B.  BARNES,  Petersburg^  Neb. 

IMMUNED   DUROC  BOARS. 

I  am  offering  an  exceptionally  strong  lot  of  Duroc  Jersey  boars  for  sale, 
largely  of  Crimson  Wonder  and  Golden  Modlel  breeding.     They  are  the  best  lot  I 
have  ever  offered  and  are   being  priced  worth   the  money. 
  E.  R.  DANIELSON.  Osceola.  Neb. 


DUROC   HERD  BOARS. 


I  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar.  I  have  one  of  the  strongest  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  in  the 
west.    They  are  big,  growthy,  fellows,  ready  for  service.     Priced  right 

A.   W.   LAMB.   Albion,  Neb. 


DUROC  JERSEY  MALES 


Top  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Wonder  and  others.  They  are  very  gro 
Prices  right.    See  me  at  Nebraska  State 


Model  Critic,  Crimson  Gano,  Red  Chief 
wthy  with  plenty  of  stretch  and  bone- 
Fair.    C.  E.  PETERSON,  Genoa,  Neb. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

5  5  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.   Prices  reasonable. 

F.  E.  MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NER. 


BIG  SMOOTH  DUROCS 

Am  offering  some  splendid  boars  of  March  far- 
row; by  H.  K.'s  Wonder.  Muncie  Col,  Col  2d. 
Golden  Model  31st,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder  and 
others.    Prices  right. 

HENRY  KOEHLMOOS.  Pilger.  Neb. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  for  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.  Priced  to  sell.  Red  Polls  of  all 
ages.     Everything  guaranteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Duroc-Jersey  Boars 

Two  top  fall  boars  and  several  ex- 
tra choice  spring  boars  for  sale, 
sired  by  Model  King  by  Valley  King 
and  Gano  Wonder  by  Col.  Gano. 
These  boars  are  all  right,  and  I  am 
pricing  them  worth  the  money. 

B.  M.  YOUNG,  Cook,  Neb. 


35  TOP  ROARS 

35  extra  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Sensation  Wonder  2nd,  Golden  Model  4th.  Golden 
Model  31st.  Prince  Munice.  Col.  and  others.  They 
have  all  been  given  the  double  treatment.  Prices 
reasonable.     ED.   M.   KERN,  Stanton,  Neb. 


MR.  ROAR  RUYER: 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They  are 
the  big.  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  vwl 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FORBES,  Plainview,  Neb. 


CE  BAB'S  DTTBOCS 

The  best  lot  of  spring  boars  I  have 
ever  raised.  Sired  by  Cedar's  Critic  2d. 
They  are  kind  that  will  go  out  and  make 
good.   Write  me  your  wants. 

P.  P.  CEDAR.  GENOA.  NEB. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROC  ROARS. 

I  "have  the  best  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale  that 
I  have  ever  produced.  Sired  by  A.  A. 'a  Model  and 
Beauty's  "Wonder.  A  combination  of  the  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Golden  Model  blood  lines.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  A.  A.  Hekerdle,  Stanton,  Neb. 


HENSLEVS  DUROCS 

30  spring  boars  tor  sale:  sired  by  Golden  Model 
36,  Golden  Model  4th.  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder.  Col. 
Chief  and  others.  The  big.  heavy  boned  kind.  Write 
me  your  wants.     J.  E.  HEXSLY,  Central  Citv.  Neb. 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  chief  and  nut  of 
sows  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  guarantee  to 
please  you.  D.   W.   KANE.   Wisner,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Polandi-China  spring  boars  for  sale.  Sired  by 
Smooth  Big  Bone,  Columbus  Again  and  Expansion  Again.  These  boars  have 
been  grown  right.  They  are  big  and  smooth  with  lots  of  bone.  For  particulars 
-write  O.  J.  McCULLOUGH,  CLARKS,  NEB. 


Immune  Poland-China  Boars 

Splendid  lot  of  big,  smooth  spring  boai'^,  sired  by  BLUE  VALLEY  COLUM- 
BUS WONDER  and  BLUE  VALLEY  ORANGE.  If  you  want  herd  headers  with 
size  and  quality,  we  have  them.        THOS.  P.  WALKER  fe  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

$14,105.50  In  prize  money  was  divided! 
amongst  225  breeders  of  pure-bred  registered 
Holsteio.  cattle  during  last  ye;ir.  This  is  i. 
part  of  our  system  of  Advanced  .Registration 
of  milk  records.  The  prizes,  673  in  number, 
rate  from  $40  to  $5.  Breeders  are  limited  to 
three  prizes  in  each  of  our  four  divisions. 
Wealthy  owners  have  no  advantage  over 
those  of  limited  means.  Here  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  purchasing  pure-bred  reg- 
istered Holsteia  cattle. 

Send  for  FBEE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

Holstein-Prieslan  Asso.,  F.  L.  Hough- 
ton. Secy..  Box  179.  Battleboro.  Vt. 


Immune  Poland  Chinas 

Big,  smooth,  heavy  boned  Poland  China  boar» 
for  sale.  Sired  by  Long  Wonder  2d,  Wayside 
Jumbo  2d  and  Wayside  Jim.  Write  me  your 
wants.     FRED  WILLE,   Columbus,  Neb 


Poland-China  Boars 

Blue  Ribbon  boars  with  great  length  and  bone- 
some  weigh  325  lbs.  Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Hast- 
ings. Big  Iowa,  Big  King  Nebraska  Mouw  and  High 

ogul.    All  immuned.    W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva.  Neb 


"DIG  type,  long  bodied,  pedigreed. 
*J  All  ages.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
DAVIS'  BROS.,  Box  6,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Registered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  the  best 
dairy  herd  in  the  west.  Write  for  full  description, 
pedigrees  and  prices,  and  yearly  milk  and  butter 
records.  HAL  C.  YOUNG,  Lincoln.  Neb. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

My  barns  are  crowded  and  I  must  sell  20  choice  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers 
to  make  room. 

A  few  good  sons  of  King  Segis  Lvons  are  still  left. 

BB.  B.  B.  DAVIS,  200  BEE  BLDG.,   OMAHA.  NEB. 


AYRSHIRES 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  HEBB  OP  THOBOUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 
IN  THE  WEST,  headed  by  the  great  Ayrshire  bull.  Garland's  Success."'  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  our  model  dairy  farm  when  you  are  in  Omaha.  L O VELA N  D 
FARMS  COMPANY.     Office  324  Omaha  National  Bank  Building,   Omaha,  Neb. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


At  ordinary  prices,  farm-raised  registered  Percheron  studs — 1,  2, 
3  and  4  years  old.  Kind  disposition  because  well  cared  for.  Yon 
would  admire  their  big  bone  flrtst,  then  their  immense  weight*,  be- 
cause they  are  developing  big  like  their  Imported  sires  and  dams. 
And  you  will  receive  true  old-fashioned  hospitality  on  your  visit  at 
Fred  Chandler's  Percheron  Farm.  Just  east  of  Omaha. 
FBEB    CHANDLER,    Route    7,    CHARITON,  IOWA. 
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HUDSON  Six-40  S1550 


What  This  Car  Did 


This  HUDSON  Six-40  is  known  to  you,  probably, 
as  the  leading  class  car  of  the  day.  But  it  is  more 
than  that.  Its  amazing  career,  its  jump  to  top  place, 
form  the  most  interesting  tale  in  this  industry. 

Its  Beginning 

This  HUDSON  Six-40  was  started  in  1910.  It 
took  three  years  to  work  out  the  first  model.  It  has 
taken  four  years  to  perfect  the  refinements  shown 
for  1915. 

The  car  was  conceived  by  Howard  E.  Coffin,  the 
great  HUDSON  designer.  His  aim  was  to  embody 
here  his  final  conception  of  the  ideal  new-day  Six. 


It  was  ten  years  ago  when  Howard  E.  Coffin 
loomed  up  as  a  leader  in  this  field.  It  was  five  years 
ago  when,  because  of  his  dominance,  we  made  him 
chief  engineer  of  the  HUDSON.  Since  then,  some 
of  the  greatest  advances  made  in  motor  car  building 
have  been  evolved  in  the  HUDSON  shops. 

This  HUDSON  Six-40  was  designed  as  the  cul- 
mination. And  47  engineers,  the  whole  HUDSON 
staff,  worked  with  Mr.  Coffin  on  it. 

The  Big  Revisions 

These  men,  in  this  car,  have  revised  in  some  great 
ways  the  old-time  motor  car  standards. 

One  is  in  weight.  Cars  of  this  capacity  used  to 
weigh  around  4000  pounds.  This  HUDSON  Six-40 
weighs  2890  pounds.  This  enormous  saving  has 
been  made  by  eliminating  crudeness.  All  up-to-date 
cars  have  been  lightened  now,  but  this  is  the  lightest 
7-seat  car  that's  built. 

Another  great  advance  is  in  fuel  economy.  A 
new-type  motor  in  this  car  has  reduced  operative 
cost  about  30  per  cent. 

Another  is  in  price.  The  chief  aim  in  this  car 
was  the  ending  of  over-tax.  And,  in  the  high-grade 
field,  the  main  over-tax  was  price. 


By  sheer  efficiency,  the  price  of  the  first  model 
was  brought  to  $1750.  This  year,  by  a  trebled  out- 
put, we  reduced  it  $200  more.  The .  new-model 
price  of  $1550  marks  a  record  among  quality  cars. 

Other  Refinements 

They  made  this  car  a  beauty.  They  made  it  lux- 
urious. They  devised  for  it  comforts  and  conven- 
iences never  seen  in  cars  before. 

They  took  part  by.  part,  detail  by  detail,  and 
brought  them  to  perfection.  These  48  engineers, 
each  a  man  of  ability,  devoted  four  years  to  these 
things.  Their  finished  product,  our  1915  model,  is 
the  most  attractive  car  you'll  see. 

Thus,  in  big  things  and  little,  we  have  tried  to 
fulfill  here  your  every  ideal  in  a  car. 

Hudson  Popularity 
Multiplied  by  Five 

Now  note  how  men  received  this  prince  of  cars. 
The  first  season  they  bought  3000  more  than  we 
could  build.  In  July,  for  the  new  season,  we  treb- 
led our  output,  but  30  days  later  we  were  4000  cars 
oversold.  Men  waited  weeks  for  this  model,  thou- 
sands of  them,  when  rival  cars  were  plentiful. 

By  September  we  were  building  five  times  last 
year's  output.  In  one  year  this  new-type  car  had 
increased  HUDSON  sales  five  fold. 


This  HUDSON  Six-40  now  rules  the  high-class 
field.  It  outsells  any  car  with  a  price  above  $1200. 
Yet  the  demand  is  just  beginning.  Not  one  man 
in  ten  who  should  own  this  car  has  yet  seen  it. 

We  urge  you  to  see  it  now.  For  a  year  we  have 
been  constantly  oversold.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
we  tell  you  of  this  car  with  the  promise  that  you 
can  get  it.   Go  now  and  see  what  a  car  this  is. 

Phaeton,  with  two  extra  disappearing  seats,  $1550 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit  Canadian  price,  $2100  f.  o.  b.  Detroit, 
Duty  Paid.  HUDSON  dealers  are  everywhere. 
New  catalog  on  request. 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  8352  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  November  14,  1914 


Number  727 


.New  Edition  ^'  of  / 
^  Modern  Silage  Methods  /A 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


iSt.ne^my:-^ooo;. 
CoMWall  Board 


DON'T  accept  any  wall  board 
that  is  alleged  to  be  Compo- 
Board  unless  it  has  the 
center  core  of  wood  slats. 
There  are  some  mighty  good 
reasons  why  you  should  prefer 
Compo-Board  to  other  wall 
boards.  It  is  strong,  rigid,  dur- 
able. Makes  beautiful,  smooth 
walls. 

Write  for  sample  piece  and  book 
containing-  an  interesting  and  val- 
uable message. 
Write  today. 


Northwestern 
Compo- 
Board  Co. 

4323  Lyndale  Ave.  No.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


No  Crenklng-start  easily  with  a  slow  turn  of  - 
"y-whcel.  Sumter  Cear  Driven  Magneto  does 
"way  wfch  battenes.  their  "rense  and  trouble.  U 
other  ways  they  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 
and  give  best  oi  satisiaction 
for  all  farm  work.  Write  to- 
day lor  catalogue,  dealers 
name  and  Proof  ol 
Lauson  Frost  King 
efficiency. 

3  THEJOHHUUSOH 
Hi-C  CO. 
204  H.  W.  St.. 
•HmStolsleln, 


"TREE 

,7e  are  Riving  Ropp's 
New  Caloulatof  TREE  to 
every  farmer  or  land  own- 
er who  has   not   yet  sent 
for  s»  copy.   Ropp's  Calcula- 
tor should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  tarmer.  It  will  in- 
stantly «we  the  correct  answer  to 
any  business  problem  that  can  be  Bet- 
tied  by  arithmetic.   We  will  also  send 
you  our  free  illustrated  catalog 


SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

Which  telte  yon  why  it  So  bet 
ter  than  any  other  fence  and 
where  to  get  it.    Land  owners. 
.  if  yon  want  a  farm  fence  that 
will  last,  and  Btay  trim  and  tight 
the  year  ronnd,  write  for  these 
REE  books  today. 
Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 
1632  Indastrlai  St.  PEORIA.  IU. 


In  Wisconsin 


I  have  several  tracts  of  40  to  640 
acres  of  first  class  lands  in  North- 
ern Wisconsin  which  1  am  obliged 
to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  at  once.  Land 
ideally  suited  to  grazing,  dairy- 
ing, truck  or  general  farming — • 
some  with  standing  timber.  I  can 
make  a  clean  bargain  for  small 
cash  payment  with  securities  or 
long  time  terms  but  must  act  now 
or  will  hold  for  investment.  Write 

R.  E.  JOHNSON, 

Care  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


North  Platte  Valle 


la  rich  In  crop  raisin?  soil — irri- 
gated and  non-irriffated.  Large 
or  small  tracts.  Easy  payments. 
If  you  are  preparing'  to  gro  to  a 
new  country  you  will  certainly  In- 
vestigate the  rich  and  productive 
lands  of  the  North  Platte  Valley, 
Nebraska.  I  have  complete  and 
authentic  information  and  will 
gladly  send  It  to  you  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 

Colonization  and  Indostrial  Agent.  Union  Pacific 
R.  K.  Co.,  Room  JSI't  Union  Pacific  Building, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Serviceable  Ones 

A  little  girl,  after  noticing  for 
some  time  the  glittering  gold  filling 
in  her  aunt's  front  teeth,  exclaimed: 

"Aunt  Mary,  I  wish  I  had  copper- 
toed  teeth  like  yours." 

Hard  on  Doctor 

Doctor  (superintendent  of  Sunday- 
school) — Now,  children,  who  can  tell 
me  what  we  must  do  in  order  to  get 
to  heaven? 

Bright  Boy — We  must  die. 

Doctor — -Quite  right,  but  what 
must  we  do  before  we  die? 

Bright  Boy — Get  sick  and  send 
for  you. 

What  They^Called  Him 
The  Sunday  school  teacher  had 
explained  the  familiar  Bible  story  at 
length,  and  then  asked  Tommy  if  he 
expected  to  be  among  the  sheep  or 
among  the  goats. 

"I  dunno,"  said  Tommy  doubt- 
fully. "How's  a  feller  to  tell  when 
his  ma  calls  him  a  lamb  an'  his  pa 
says  he's  a  confounded  kid?" — 
American  Boy. 

He  Knew 

"What  is  a  sentence?"  asked  the 
English  professor. 

"Usually  not  less  than  thirty 
days,"  replied  the  experienced  look- 
ing lad  on  the  front  seat. — Kansas 
Industrialist. 

Budding  Politician 
Little  Willie  is  a  kindergarten  pu- 
pil. His  father  is  a  politician.  Be- 
cause Willie  had  been  good  all  the 
week  the  teacher  permitted  him  to 
choose  a  game.    He    lined    up  his 


classmates  against  the  blackboard 
and  shouted  fiercely: 

"All  who  are  going  to  vote  for 
Dempsey  hold  up  the  right  hand!" 

Minded  Teacher 
"Now,  John,  I  want  you  to  apolo- 
gize to  William    for   calling   hini  a 
liar." 

"I — I  apologize  for  callin'  ye  wh- 
what  ye  are." — Life. 

Sharp  Oat 
Little  Pauline  came  in,  bringing  a 
scratched  finger  for  salve  and  sym- 
pathy. 

"I  cut  it  on  the  cat,"  she  explained. 

— Judge. 

Sounds  Rather  Horrible 
Officer     Shawhan — What's  your 

big  sister  gettin'  teached  up  dere  at 

de  school? 

Teeny  O'Tuft — Aw,  electrocution, 

physical  torture  and  stuff  like  that. 

— Puck. 

Stung 

Josephine,  aged  10,  has  a  decided 
lisp.  She  is  also  very  fonl  of  at- 
tending the  matinee.  The  other 
day  she  was  giving  a  spirited  story 
of  the  play  to  Marian,  who  was 
aged  9. 

"My  mamma  says  it  isn't  good  for 
little  girls  to  go  to  the  theater,"  said 
Marian,  with  an  air  of  self-righteous- 
ness.    "I'm  not  ever  going  till  I'm 

18." 

"Humph,"  retorted  Josephine, 
without  any  hesitation,  "th'pose  you 
die  when  you're  only  17 ;  then  you'll 
be  thtung!" 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 

chapters— tells  facta  about  every 
typo  of  Bilo — homemade,  stave, 
brick, cement, tile.metal, pit, 
etc. Tells  best  for  your  needs 
— impartial  sugFreutions  for 
making  most  profits. 21)4  pages 
— 10  puKG  index — Copyrighted 
Nov.i914,covcrs41silaKO  crops. 
Send  for  new  book:  it  beats  all 
previous  editions,    Writo  today. 

Mailed  for  10c.     Mention  this 
paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem.  0. 


Beacon  C|JCC 
Burner  |  ilk  k 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
100  Candle    Power  Incandesoent 

pure  white  light  from  (kerosene)  coal 
ol'.  Beats  either  gas  or  electricity. 
COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 

We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  to- 
whom  we  can  refer  new  customers. 
Take  advantage  of  onr  Special  Offer  to 
secure a>  Beacon  Burner  FRCC.  Write 
today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

B0UE  SUPPLY  CO..  57  Home  Bldfl..  Kansas  City.  Mo 


GRINDING 
MILLS 


KELLY  DUPLEX 

Easiest  Running  Mill  Made.    Fully  Guaranteed 

rinds  ear  corn,  ihelled  corn,  oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaflir  corn,  cotton 
seed,  corn  In  shucks,  alfalfa, 
af  oats,  or  any  kind  of 
in.  Bagger  has  a  double 
ut  attached  to  either  side 
of  mill.  We  furnish  extra 
hopper  for  grinding  small 
grain  and  ear  corn  at  the 
sametime.  Only  mill  made 
with  double  set  of  grind- 
era  orburra.  Have  a  grind- 
ing surface  of  lost  double 
that  of  most  mills  of  equal 
size,  therofore,  do  twice  as 
much  work.  Rsqulree  26<$>  leaa  power.  Especially  adapter* 
for  gasoline  engines.   Wo  make  7  sizes.  Writ*  for  Free  Catalog. 

DUPLEX  HILL  &  MFG.  CO..  BOX  318  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


Bright  and  Breezy 


Not  Fifty-One  Per  Cent 
"Prof,  and  Mrs.  Methods  take  a 
great  scientific  interest  in  their  chil- 
dren,, don't  they?" 

"Yes;  but  not  a  controlling  inter- 
est." 

One  Kind 

Professor  (to  horticultural  class) 
— Upon  what  kind  of  trees  do  the 
finest  i-    -hes  grow? 

Young  Man    (bashfully) — Family 

trees. — Judge. 

DouMful 

"Won't  you  be  very,  very  hjappy 
when  your  sentence  is  over?"  cheer- 
fully asked  a  woman  of  a  convict  in 
prison. 

"I  dunno,  ma'am;  I  dunno," 
gloomily  answered  the  man. 

"You  don't  know?"  asked  the 
woman,  amazed.    "Why  not?" 

"I'm  in  for  -  "e." 

Among  ~the  Amateurs 
Stage    Manager— R  e  m  e  m  b  e  r  , 

Bangs,   we  are  depending  on  your 

Imby  to  cry  lustily  in  the  third  act. 

Do  you  think  he'll  do  his  part? 

Actor  Father — He  ought  to.  He's 

been  rehearsing    every    night  for 

months. 

Financial  Settlement 

A  young  couple  went  to  a  minis- 
ter's house  to  get  married.  After 
the  ceremony  the  bridegroom  drew 
the  clergyman  aside  and  said  in  a 
whisper: 

"I'm  sorry  I  have   no    money  to 
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pay  your  fee,  but  if  you  will  take  me 
down  into  the  cellar  I'll  show  you 
how  to  fix  your  gas  meter  so  it  won't 
register." 

Same  Old  Story 
"The  women  demand  that  a  candi- 
date for  office    must    have  clean 
hands." 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  mere  man, 
"women  have  been  after  me  about 
th~*  ever  since  I  was  2  years  old." 

Liked  Their  Methods 
Restaurant  Patron  (caustically)  — 

I  am  glad  to  see  your  baby  has  shut 

up,  madam. 

Mother — Yes,  sir.    You    are  the 

only  thing  that  has  pleased  him  since 

he  Raw  the  animals  eat  at  the  zoo. — 

PucE. 

Tn  the  Boudoir 

Helen — Why,  I  never  could  marry 
that  man! 

Hazel — Mercy!     Why  not? 

Helen — Why,  he  wears  a  wig! 

And  then  the  dear  creature  took 
off  a  rat.  some  puffs,  a  coronet,  a 
braid,  a  pompadour  and  a  switch  and 
sat  down  to  peruse  a  novel. 

Simply  Terrible 
"A   terrible  poison  has  been  dis- 
covered lately." 
"What's  that?" 
"Aeroplane  poison." 
"Is  It  deadly?" 

"Well,  it  only  takes  one  drop  to 
It  ill  a  man." 


To  the  man  who 
will  soon  buy  a 
tractor 


80 
Photo- 
graphs 


IF  you  are  trying  to 
decide  what  tractor 
or  engine  gang  plow 
to  buy  you  need  this 
book.  It  contains 
Photographs  and 
descriptions  of  50 
different  tractors 
which   participated  in 
the  w  o  r  Id  '  s  greatest 
tractor  plowing  demon- 
stration, atPremont, 
Neb.,  in  August,  It 
shows  the  machines  in 
actual  operation  under 
practically  the  same 
conditions  as  exist  on 
your  own  farm. 

Wouldn't  it  be  worth  a 
hundred  times  the  cost  of 
this  book  (15c)  to  absolute- 
ly know  the  type  and  size 
of  tractor  best  adapted  to 
your  farm? 

This  book  will  help  you 
to  decide. 

Send  for  a  copy  today. 
15c  postpaid. 

TWENTIIETIHI  CEMRJW 
FARMER 
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Quarantine  for  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 

This  Measure  Working  Hardship  on  Many  Stock  Owners,  but  Co-operation  of  All  Stockmen  Needed  to  Prevent  Spread 


ROBABLY  more  talb  and  comment 

Phas  been  caused  among  live  stock 
men  by  the  quarantine  recently 
placed  on  shipments  of  cattle  in 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Illinois,  including  the 
stock  yards  at  Chicago,  which  are 
the  largest  in  the  world,  ou  account  of  the  recent 
outbreak  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  than 
by  any  live  stock  quarantine  ever  issued  before 
by  the  United  States  government. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  quarantine  no 
cattle  can  be  shipped  out  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  in  Chicago  except  within  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, and  then  for  immediate  slaughter  only. 
In  the  other  states  named  no  cattle  can  be 
shipped  between  points  within  the  state  even 
from  one  infected  district  to  another.  The  re- 
strictions are  placed  on  the  shipment  of  catlte, 
sheep  and  swine.  Provision  is  also  made  that 
all  fodder,  feed  and  animal  products  of  every 
sort  which  might  possibly  carry  the  disease 
must  be  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Many  states  east  of  Chicago  get  a  large  part 
of  their  supply  of  beef  on  foot  from  the  Chicago 
yards.  Under  the  rules  of  the  quarantine  all 
this  is  cut  off,  as  are  also  all  shipments  of  feeder 
cattle  from  the  Chicago  yards  and  within  the 
States  named. 

At  first  thought  one  cannot  begin  to  realize 
the  magnitude  of  this  action  by  the  government. 
More  than  a  thousand  men  are  at  work  while 
this  is  being  written  disinfecting  the  Chicago 
yards  under  direction  of  government  inspectors. 
It  is  estimated  it  will  take  a  week  to  complete 
the  work. 

This  drastic  measure  is  w  ithout  doubt  work- 
ing a  serious  hardship  on  many  live  stock  own- 
ers, but  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
disease  spreads  such  action  seems  necessary. 

This  is  not  the  first  outbreak  of  this  disease 
in  the  United  States.  The  government  has  here- 
tofore been  successful  in  stamping  it  out  by 
strict  quarantine  and  disinfection  of  premises 
and  by  killing  and  burning  the  carcasses  of  dis- 
eased animals.  Many  farmers  with  their  cattle 
are  now  quarantined  at  the  Chicago  yards. 
Great  Losses  of  Stockmen 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  big  loss  sustained 
by  some  cattle  owners  we  will  state  that  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  of  Indilana  maintains 
a  very  select  herd  of  Holstein  cattle.  Examina- 
tion shows  that  fifty-two  head  of  these  fine 
cattle  are  affected  and  will  be  killed.  Many, 
in  fact  most  of  them,  are  valued  at  more  than 
$1,000  ebch.  This  is  only  one  instance.  Herds 
in  which  the  disease  has  been  found  are  located 
in  all  the  states  quarantined. 

At  the  Chicago  Union  Stock  Yards  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  was  being  held.  One  Hol- 
stein cow  in  this  show  was  found  to  have  the 
disease.  In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  to  other  animals  they  were  protected  by 
sheets  saturated  with  disinfectants  and  enclos- 
ing the  stalls  in  much  the  same  way  human  pa- 
tients are  isolated  in  hospitals. 

The  disease  originated  in  southern  Michigan 


in  August,  but  was  not  discovered  by  the  au- 
thorities until  October  15,  when  quarantines 
were  placed  in  force  to  try  to  check  its  advance. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  milk  from  infected 
cows  had  been  fed  to  hogs,  giving  them  the  dis- 
ease. These  hogs  were  shipped  to  Chicago  and 
the  disease  has  been  traced  from  there  to  the 
states  quarantined  through  stockers  and  feeders 
being  shipped  from  the  Chicago  yards  to  these 
points.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  disease  is 
exceedingly  infectious.  It  clan  be  carried  on  the 
hoofs  of  the  animals,  on  a  mlan's  shoes  or  cloth- 
ing. The  disease  at  the  present  time  is  not 
widespread,  showing  up  in  but  a  few  localities, 
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yet  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
carried  the  officials  are  apprehensive  that  it 
may  become  very  severe  and  in  consequence  are 
taking  no  chances.  If  the  disease  does  become 
more  widespread  it  is  possible  and  probable  that 
a  much  more  strict  quarantine  will  be  enforced 
covering  a  much  wider  territory. 

Symptoms  of  the  Disease 
The  disease  shows  itself  principally  in  the 
foot  and  mouth.  The  animal  refuses  to  eat. 
keeping  its  mouth  closed  most  of  the  time. 
Soon  the  saliva  begins  to  run  from  the  mouth 
and  little  yellowish  sores  begin  to  show,  in- 
creasing in  size  until  some  are  as  large  as  a 
silver  dollar.  The  hoofs  become  sore  and  in 
dairy  cows  the  teats  are  often  sore.  It  is  not 
often  fatal  to  animals.  The  effect  generally  is 
to  emaciate  feeding  animals  and  reduce  the  milk 
supply  of  dairy  cows.  It  certainly  looks  like  a 
dangerous  proposition  to  use  milk  from  cows- 
having  this  disease.  Some  authorities  claim  it 
can  be  communicated  to  human  beings  in  this 
manner. 

At  this  writing  no  prediction  can  be  mad'- 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  market  on  account  of  thi:- 
action  by  the  government.  Authorities  ami 
packers  are  hopeful  that  it  will  be  rapidly  wipe'i 
out  and  that  usual  trade  conditions  can  be  re- 
sumed. The  cattle  feeders  in  the  states  under 
quarantine  will  be  seriously  affected  if  the 
q-arantine  cannot  be  raised  soon,  for  now  they 
can  make  no  shipments  of  cattle  whatever.  It' 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  quarantine  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  breeders  of  pure-bred 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  will  feel  the  effect  of  tlip 
move. 

Co-operation  Absolutely  Necessary 
In  our  articles  on  hog  cholera  w'e  urged  a 
close  co-operation  between  authorities,  both 
state  and  government,  and  stock  owners.  The 
necessity  of  close  co-operation  to  make  the  work 
in  hand  in  fighting  this  disease  effective  is  evi 
dent.  Without  doubt  state  and  government 
authorities  will  do  everything  possible  to  stamp 
out  the  disease.  They,  however,  cannot  do  it 
all.  Owners  of  live  stock  must  lend  these  au- 
thorities every  assistance  possible.  Every  pre- 
caution possible  must  be  taken  in  the  way  ot 
cleaning  up  and  disinfecting  affected  premises. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  disease 
might  show  itself.  Farmers  should  watch  their 
stock  closely,  and  if  they  discover  any  animals 
with  sore  feet  or  mouths  such  as  described, 
should  not  lose  any  time  in  placing  that  animal 
in  quarantine  and  thoroughly  disinfecting  the 
premises.  Do  not  stop  here,  but  immediatel} 
notify  your  veterinarian.  You  cannot  afford  to 
hold  back  fearing  your  stock  may  be  affected 
with  this  disease  and  that  you  will  have  to  de- 
stroy some  of  them.  Should  any  of  your  ani- 
mals be  affected,  the  quicker  you  know  it  the 
better,  and  the  less  will  be  your  loss. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  will 
soon  become  masters  of  the  situation.  Farmers 
and  stockmen  can  give  very  material  assistance 
bv  lending  their  co-operation  as  suggested  above. 
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Uses  His  Neighbors'  Wasted  Machinery 

How  One  Farmer  Turns  Into  Profit  the  Implements  His  Neighbors  Have  Left  Exposed  to  the  Weather 


,N  A   FARM   in   western  Nebraska 
lives  a  man  who,  with  his  ability 
as  a  farmer,  combines  considera- 
ble mechanical  ingenuity  which  he 
turns  to  good  use  in  his  farming 
operations.    A  homesteader  of  the 
earlier  days,  he  has  made  the  once 
barren  land  he  got  from  Uncle  Sam  into  one  of 
the  most  profitable  and  best  equipped  farms  of 
that  section. 

How  familiar  to  all  who  live  In  the  country, 
or  who  travel  through  it,  are  the  weed-grown 
junk  lots,  in  which  repose  the  remains  of  once 
valuable  farm  implements,  broken-down  bug- 
gies, rusty  iron  tires,  wheels  with  broken  spokes 
and  a  lot  of  other  miscellaneous  mtatter  that 
might  have  been  turned  to  good  use  had  the 
owner  cared  to  spend  a  little  time  and  thought 
upon  them.  These  junk  piles,  the  eyesores  of 
many  a  prosperous  community,  are  treasure 
piles  to  this  Nebraska  homesteader.  From 
them  he  gathers  material  for  many  a  useful 
farm  machine  that  he  can  build  in  this  way 
much  more  cheaply  than  he  could  buy. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  the  home- 
made portable  elevator,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
loft  of  the  big  barn  is  easily  filled  with  hay,  the 
corn  stored  'away  and  all  the  other  jobs  of  lift- 
ing about  the  place  are  done.    This  is  only  one 


One  of  the  Farm  Junk  Piles  from   Which  Material  is  Gathered 


Home-Made  Portable  Elevator  Built  Entirely  from  Parts  of  Discarded  Machines 


of  the  numerous  conveniences  this  man  has  man- 
ufactured in  his  spare  moments  from  apparently 
useless  material. 

Moreover,  he  is  an  asset  to  the  wnole  com- 
munity. Implements  once  thought  to  be  worn 
out  or  broken  beyond  repair  he  is  able  to  doctor 
back  to  health  and  usefulness.  Whenever  any 
machine  in  the  neighborhood  becomes  worn  or 
broken  the  owner  brings  it  to  him,  gets  his 
diagnosis  and  abides  by  his  decision  in  the  case. 
If  he  pronounces  its  condition  to  be  hopeless,  to 
the  junk  heap  it  goes;  if  it  can  be  mended,  he 
prescribes  for  it  and  performs  whatever  opera- 
tion is  necessary. 

Not  every  man  has  the  mechanical  ability 
that  would  enable  him  to  build  such  machines 
as  this  portable  elevator  or  repair  apparently 
useless  machinery,  but  a  good  many  men  would 
be  able  to  accomplish  wonders  in  this  direction 
if  they  realized  how  well  worth  their  while  it 
might  be. 

This  man  keeps  his  own  machinery  carefully 
housed  in  good,  weather-tight  sheds,  so  that  it 
lasts  a  long  time,  and  furnishes  little  material 
for  his  experiments,  but  he  has  no  trouble  in 
finding  plenty  of  machinery  on  his  neighbors' 
farms  among  the  vehicles  and  implements  they 
have  discarded  and  are  glad  to  sell  him  for  small 
sums. 


Shorthorns  as  Factors  in  Beef  Production 

This  Breed  Will  Not  Acquire  a  Distinctive  Color,  But  Otherwise  Responds  Readily  to  Skill  of  Breeders 


EMAND  for  cattle  today  is  from  the 

D feeder  to  the  breeder,  and  is  for  a 
better  grade  of  cattle;  and  while 
this  demand  comes  with  a  price 
that  'appeals  to  the  business  intel- 
ligence of  every  breeder  of  cattle, 
there  is  also  the  promise  of  perma- 
nency behind  it — that  it  can  be  depended  upon 
as  a  business.  It  is  the  money  Incentive  in  the 
breeding  of  cattle  that  actuates  every  man. 
Thus,  the  market  demand  helps  us  form  our  ideas 
of  what  our  aim  should  be  in  breeding  cattle. 
We  breed  for  the  market,  not  to  satisfy  any 
fancy  wo  may  have  for  color  in  the  animal. 

The  intelligent  breeder  is  now  studying  what 
type  of  cattle  is  most  popular.  The  best  cattle 
in  the  beef  market  are  subjects  of  study  and  In- 
vestigation for  the  ciattle  raiser,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  which  breed  is  moBt  popular  has  fre- 
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quently  been  put  to  packers  and  their  agents  at 
all  the  great  packing  centers.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn  there  has  been  no  distinction 
made  las  to  a  preference  in  breed  among  the  dis- 
tinctive breeds  by  the  packers.  The  beef  type 
in  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  Angus  and  Galloways 
has  been  satisfactory  to  the  slaughterer. 

It  then  remains  for  the  breeder  to  select  his 
breeding  animals  with  a  view  to  producing  the 
most  perfect  type  of  animal,  the  one  which  will 
result  in  the  ideal  fat  animal  for  the  slaughterer. 
Cannot  Breed  True  to  Color 

As  to  color  in  the  Shorthorn,  this  feature, 
which  at  one  time  caused  divisions  and  factions 
which  threatened  the  best  interests  of  the  breed, 
has  in  recent  years  practically  been  disregarded. 
The  rival  colors  were  the  roans  and  the  reds. 
The  effort  of  certain  breeders  to  establish  fam- 
ilies of  Shorthorns  true  to  color  marked  a  long 


period  in  the  history  of  Shorthorn  breeding,  and 
while  not  an  entire  failure,  the  appearance  of 
white  and  roan  calves  in  the  color-bred  red  herds 
were  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  be  termed 
"freaks."  The  breaking  down  of  this  color 
prejudice  is  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the 
comparatively  young  breeders,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  white  bull  as  a  champion  winner  in 
the  show  ring  is  of  more  recent  date. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  was  an  enterpris- 
ing Nebraskan  whose  observation  and  experi- 
ence in  handling  steers  had  led  him  to  the  belief 
that  the  roan  color  had  some  special  Inherent 
property  that  wias  a  key  to  excellence  in  beef 
production.  Using  his  observation,  tnat  prac- 
tically all  the  roan  steers  that  came  into  his  pos- 
session were  good  individuals  and  when  in  the 
feed  lot  responded  satisfactorily  to  good  feed 
and  care,  he  proceeded  to  organize  a  roan  Short- 
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horn  herd,  from  which  he  would,  with  his  uni- 
form high  class  of  roan  cows  and  bulls,  inciden- 
tally set  the  pace  for  the  creation  of  a  roan 
strain  of  cattle  that  would  excel  in  beauty  and 
beef  qualities  anything  heretofore  inveated  by 
the  Shorthorn  breeders. 

A  market  was  at  once  created  for  roan 
Shorthorn  bulls.  Evcellent  individuals  and  high 
prices  were  the  rule.  A  foundation  herd  of  the 
best  bred  roan  cows  were  procured  and  the 
breeding  venture,  which  was  on  the  basis  of 
"like  produces  like,"  started  off,  with  the  result 
that  the  old  indiscriminate  Shorthorn  hlabit  of 
calves  coming  red,  white,  red  and  white  and  roan 
prevailed.  This  fixed  principle  in  the  breed  had 
not  been  well  understood  by  this  would-be  re- 
former and  roan  cattle  promoter  who  was  not 
able  to  do  more  in  his  system  of  color  blending 
than  greatly  increase  the  number  of  white  calves, 
la  feature  which  he  had  not  counted  on  and  which 
he  did  not  want. 

Many 'Defects  Bred  Out 

The  efforts  of  breeders  to  establish  a  dis- 
tinct color  for  any  family  of  Shorthorns  was  not 
wholly  lost,  since  it  was  the  means  of  great 
effort  in  breeding  improvement  in  the  cattle  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  All  the  time  that  these 
rival  factions  were  at  work  in  contending  for 
the  supremacy  they  were  bettering  the  general 
beef  properties  of  their  herds  by  close  attention 
to  physical  defects  and  encouraging  the  early 
maturity  habits  of  the  animal  by  good  care  and 
rapid  development  influences. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  Shorthorn  ad- 
mirers that  the  breed  is  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
to  face  any  kind  of  competition  or  rivalry  that 
may  appear  on  the  cattle  horizon.  What  the 
present  tendency  to  develop  the  milk  quality  in 
the  Shorthorn  may  bring  forth  cannot  now  be 
announced.  The  Shorthorn  is  a  progressive 
animlal,  yields  readily  to  the  desires  of  man,  and 
with  the  inherent  milk  tendency  cultivated  and 
encouraged  by  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
present-day  breeder,  some  of  the  greatest  milk- 
ers of  this  age  may  confidently  be  looked  for  as 
the  result. 

In  the  matter  of  breeding  cattle,  as  in  all 
other  lines  of  stock  breeding,  the  success  of  the 
work  depends  upon  the  judgment  and  knowl- 


edge of  the  breeder  in  the  selection  of  his 
breeding  stock.  If  it  is  not  in  a  man  to  be  a 
close  observer  of  cattle  qualities  he  will  never 
make  a  breeder  of  any  prominence,  no  matter 
how  much  training,  money  and  experience  he 
may  have  or  what  breed  of  cattle  he  may  select. 
The  skill  of  properly  mating  to  secure  desired 
results  in  the  offspring  is  a  flaculty  that  all  cat- 
tle owners  do  not  possess  and  many  never  can 
acquire. 

General  Cattle  improvement  Among  Grades 
The  great  improvement  in  the  cattle  stock 
of  the  country,  however,  does  not  wholly  depend 
upon  the  skilled  breeding.  It  takes  place  in 
the  common  grade  herds,  on  the  farms  and  on 
the  range,  and  is  opertated  upon  a  basis  of  gen- 
eral improvement.  The  popular  breeds  of  stock 
in  the  country  are  taken  as  they  can  be  secured, 
and  thus  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  improvement 
is  made  by  the  ambitious  and  enterprising  stock 
owners,  regardless  of  scientific  or  acquired  mat- 
ing knowledge. 

A  close  study  of  the  quialities  and  charac- 
teristics of  our  best  breeds  of  cattle  by  every 
man  who  is  handling  cattle  will  tend  to  im- 
provement in  the  general  stock,  and  this  is  along 
a  line  of  improvement  that  is  practical  and  of 
advantage  to  the  co.untry.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  everyone  in  the  least  degree  interested  in  the 
breeding  and  handling  of  cattle  for  breeding 
purposes  to  advocate  and  urge  the  use  of  pure- 
bred sires  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grade.  High 
grades  and  pure-breds  for  the  female  division 
of  the  herd  is  sound  doctrine  and  points  toward 
an  ascendency  in  beef  quality. 

Standard  is  Constantly  Raised 
The  progress  made  with  this  breed  of  qattle 
would  indicate  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
perfection,  yet  the  ambition  of  the  breeder  is 
for  a  more  perfect  animal,  a  raising  of  the  stand- 
ard called  type.  The  education  of  the  breeder 
is  upon  a  basis  of  ideals  that  he  is  supposed  to 
have  in  his  mind.  But  as  these  ideals  are  ap- 
proached new  images  appear  of  a  higher  order 
of  creation,  thus  the  ideal  of  the  breeder  of  a 
few  generations  ago  would  not  correspond 
favorably  with  that  of  the  standard  type  of  the 
present-day  show  ring  champions.  What  would 
be  the  exclamation,  what  could  picture  the  sur- 


prise of  the  Shorthorn  breeders  of  100  years  ago, 
were  they  now  permitted  to  view  the  foremost 
herds  of  this  country  as  they  represent  the  type 
and  standard  of  the  Shorthorn  achievements  of 
the  present  day? 

The  Shorthorn  is  a  breed  that,  while  Its  cen- 
turies of  fixed  character  has  placed  it  practically 
proof  against  despoliation  and  ruin,  may  be  so 
changed  in  mlany  of  its  minor  qualities  as  to  be 
a  satisfaction  and  pleasure  for  the  breeder  who 
wishes  to  see  individual  characteristics  and 
changes  of  his  own  direction  and  fancy  in  the 
produce  of  his  herd,  and  yet  not  interfere  with 
the  general  Shorthorn  features.  We  have  ob- 
served herds  where  very  marked  changes  were 
made  in  the  produce,  within  three  o,  four  gen- 
erations of  cattle,  by  the  simple  matter  of  star- 
vation treatment  persistently  adhered  to,  re- 
sulting in  the  cutting  down  in  growth  of  the 
animal  in  size  of  bone  and  in  the  general  ten- 
dency to  develop. 

Shorthorns  Respond  to  Good  Care 

The  Shorthorn  is  not  a  feed-economizing 
breed  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  wintered  in 
cold  climates  through  a  feeding  period  of  five 
or  six  months  on  cold  air  and  snow.  The 
Shorthorn,  for  best  results,  for  good  results, 
must  be  provided  with  pasture  during  the  graz- 
ing season  and  with  a  good  quality  of  prepared 
feed  through  the  cold,  stormy  weather  of  the 
feeding  season. 

No  other  breed  has  done  so  much  in  estab- 
lishing the  substantial  character  that  our  Amer- 
incan  beef  industry  now  enjoys  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  the  Shorthorn.  It  is  a  recog- 
nized passport  for  any  member  of  the  bovine 
family  when  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of  it  that 
Shorthorn  blood  courses  through  its  veins. 

Now  in  the  excitement  and  interest  of  cattle 
improvement,  when  the  money  and  intelligence 
of  the  country  is  being  centered  on  the  live 
stock  industry,  no  better  recommendation  need 
accompany'  any  lot  of  cattle  offered  for  sale  than 
that  they  are  good  grade  Shorthorns.  This  is 
sufficient  to  settle  the  matter  of  quality  in  the 
mind  of  any  prospecive  buyer.  The  reputation 
that  the  Shorthorn  enjoys  on  the  farm  and  on 
the  range  is  as  wide  and  as  broad  as  the  great 
cattle-growing  countries  of  the  world. 


Our  Old  Friend  Putnam  Writes  to  Us  Again 

Tells  Us  of  What  He  Thinks  of  Arkansas  and  the  Cotton  Situation 


GUESS  you  all  been 
wonderin'  what's  be- 
come of  old  Put.  Well, 
I  hain't  been  in  jail,  so 
it  ain't  no  use  to  worry 
about  me,  and  I  don't 
feel  like  I  have  to  give 
a  account  of  my  doin's 
fur  the  last  year  no- 
how. Just  lately  I 
been  down  to  Arkan- 
saw  ag'in,  and,  dura 
me,  if  them  Arkansaw- 
yans  ain't  a-gittin' 
theirs.  You  see,  on 
account  of  the  war,  no- 
body wants  to  buy  cot- 
ton. About  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  cotton  they  raise  in  the  south 
goes  to  the  mills  in  Europe,  and  the  war  stopped 
the  looms,  so  they  ain't  buyin'  no  cotton,  and 
even  if  the  mills  could  run,  it  wouldn't  be  safe 
to  ship  because  of  the  German  navy.  Conse- 
quence is,  the  south  has  got  about  15,000,000i 
bales  of  cotton  on  hand. 

I've  been  down  in  Arkansaw  a  good  deal, 
just  lookin'  over  the  country  and  travelin* 
around,  and  I  hain't  never  seen  a  Arkansawer 
what  could  eiat  cotton,  and  as  they  don't  raise 
much  else  on  their  plantations,  they're  liable  to 
go  hungry  this  winter,  because  cotton  is  their 
money.  "No  cotton,  no  cash,"  is  the  motto  of 
the  storekeepers.    If  a  farmer  wants  credit  they 


says:  "Wall,  I  reckon  we  kin  give  you-all  some 
terbaccer  and  groceries  and  gingham  if  you'll 
put  in  thirty  acres  of  cotton." 

The  farmer  kin  trade  in  his  cotton  fur  what 
he  needs  to  eat  and  wear,  and,  besides  raisin'  a 
few  pigs  fur  salt  side  and  some  greens  and 
things  in  the  garden,  he  don't  need  much.  Some- 
times he's  got  a  native  cow  or  two,  but  them 
critters  don't  give  much  milk  nohow,  and  then 
the  farmer  buys  canned  milk  or  goes  without. 
How  the  Planter  Lives 

That's  the  small  farmer  I'm  talkin'  about — 
the  feller  that  owns  about  eighty  acres  in  the 
timber  with  half  of  it  cleared,  except  here  and 
there  a  stump  which  he  leaves  in  to  keep  him 
from  going  to  sleep  at  the  plow  handles.  With 
the  big  planter  it's  a  little  different.  He's  got 
maybe  600  or  1,000  acres;  he  lives  in  town,  in 
a  fine  mansion,  and  his  darkies  do  the  work. 
The  darkies  never  gits  ahead;  they  plant  and 
chop  and  hoe  the  cotton  and  pick  it  when  it's 
ripe,  and  they  git  all  they  need  to  eat  and  wear 
— land  that  ain't  much,  'specially  in  summer.  If 
they're  sick  the  planter  sends  his  doctor  to  give 
'em  medicine;  if  they  die,  the  planter  buries  'em. 
Most  of  'em  is  satisfied  to  git  along  that  way 
because  they  know  they'll  be  cared  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  They  never  git  out  of  debt  fur 
fear  of  losin'  their  job  on  the  plantation.  Of 
course,  lots  of  big  planters  raises  corn  fur 
feedin'  their  mules,  but  they  don't  aim  to  raise 
much  to  turn  into  profit  except  cotton. 

Now  you  take  a  country  with  two  classes  of 


farmers  like  that — the  big  feller  and  the  little 
feller — and  all  of  'em  goin'  in  strong  fur  one 
crop,  and  that  crop  bein'  one  that  nobody  kin 
eat,  exceptin'  the  cattle  a  few  hulls  and  a  little 
cottonseed  meal,  and  then  let  a  war  come  on 
and  tie  up  the  ships  and  the  cotton  mills,  and 
you  got  somethin'  to  work  out  of. 

Buy-a-Bale  Won't  Help 

That's  what  the  south  is  up  against  right 
now.  Somebody  got  a  bright  idea  and  started 
a  buy-a-bnle-of-cotton  movement.  Of  course, 
that's  about  one  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  it  ain't 
helpin'  nobody  much  exceptin'  the  brokers.  I 
don't  much  favor  that  kind  of  nonsense,  not  be- 
cause I  don't  believe  in  helpin'  the  feller  that's 
in  distress,  but  because  it's  such  a  durn  poor 
way  to  help  him.  If  we  all  put  up  the  cash  to 
tide  over  the  cotton  till  the  war  stops,  then  the 
southern  planter  would  come  back  at  us  ag  in 
when  he  got  a  long  crop. 

I'm  only  a  hoss  sense  farmer  and  none  of 
them  thar  specialists  or  professors  in  agricul- 
ture, but  I  do  know  that  charity  hain't  never 
solved  no  economical  problem — and  the  buy-a- 
bale  movement  is  charity,  pure  and  simple,  be- 
cause we  in  the  north  don't  need  the  cotton. 
Now  if  our  capitalists  would  put  up  the  cash  fur 
more  cotton  mills,  that  would  be  practical. 

I  don't  believe  in  war,  but  now  that  it's  come, 
why,  we  got  to  make  the  best  of  it,  so  we  ought 
to  git  busy  and  try  to  find  a  way  to  use  up  more 
of  our  own  cotton;  and  next,  the  south  could  git 
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Nebraska  organized  agriculture 
meetings  are  held  in  Lincoln  January 
20  to  23.  The  committee  in  charge 
is  composed  of  W.  R.  Mellor,  J.  R. 
Duncan,  Prof.  C.  W.  Pugsley,  Dean 
E.  A.  Burnett,  W.  S.  Whitten,  Prof. 
George  E.  Condra  and  George  W. 
Kline. 


Some  people  are  boosting  hard 
for  free  admission  to  state  fairs. 
"Why  should  the  farmer  have  to 
pay  50  cents  to  see  his  own  show?" 
they  ask.  This  is  all  very  well,  but 
the  farmer  is  not  the  only  man  to 
see  the  fairs.  "With  free  admission, 
how  many  town  loafers  and  other 
uninterested  people  would  clutter  up 
the  grounds  merely  because  it  was 
"some  place  to  go"  that  would  not 
cost  anything?  Isn't  this  admission 
fee  really  a  sort  of  protection  to 
those  who  have  a  real  interest  in  the 
fair? 


While  Missouri  is  rapidly  advanc- 
ing to  a  most  prominent  position 
among  the  poultry-raising  states  of 
the  union,  some  of  the  neighboring 
states  are  unduly  slow  to  realize  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  this  indus- 
try, which  is  too  generally  considered 
as  merely  a  side  line.  Big  profits 
await  the  Missouri  valley  farmer  who 
will  go  into  the  thoroughbred  poul- 
try business  in  a  businesslike  man- 
ner. It  requires  less  feed,  less  land 
and  less  capital  than  any  other  line 
of  breeding  business.  That  there 
are  real  profits  to  be  made  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  one  Towa  poultry- 
man  who  raises  good  stock  has  re- 
cently received  over  300  orders  for 
pullets  at  $2  apiece.  Of  course,  suc- 
cess with  poultry  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  everlasting  vigilance  in  small 
things,  but  success  with  any  kind  of 
live  stock  requires  this,  also. 


Dog  Law  to  Protect  Sheep 

The  sheep-growing  interests  of  the 
country  are  taking  on  new  life,  ow- 
ing to  the  increased  mutton  demand 
among  meat  consumers.  Futton  is 
estimated  the  cheapest  and  most 
economical  meat  for  the  common 
people  in  these  times  of  high  prices 
for  all  food  products.  The  demand 
thus  encouraged  has  stimulated  a 
desire  among  feeders  of  live  stock 
to  turn  more  of  their  attention  to  the 
feeding  of  sheep  and  less  to  cattle 
feeding.  This  tendency  is  observed 
all  over  the  corn-growing  districts, 
where  the  farmer  and  the  small  cat- 
tle feeder  have  introduced  sheep  into 
their  feed  yards  this  fall  in  view  of 
testing  out  the  lamb  and  sheep-feed- 
ing problem,  which  has  been  so  fa- 
vorably commented  upon  during  re- 
cent years. 

The  ownership  of  sheep  means  an 
anti-dog  sentiment,  as  the  two  lines 
of  stock  industry — sheep  raising  and 
dog  raising,  or  dog  ownership — do 
not  in  any  sense  harmonize  from  the 
standpoint  of  profit  to  the  sheep 
owner.  While  the  educated  and  well 
disciplined  shepherd  dog  may  be 
quite  serviceable  in  the  handling  of 
sheep  on  the  farm,  the  best  results 
with  sheep  are  had  on  the  farms 
where  dogs  are  not  kept  and  not  per- 
mitted,, even  as  trespassers.  This 
anti-dog  sentiment  is  developing  so 
rapidly  in  every  state  where  sheep 
are  kei>t  that  public  opinion  is  fas*: 
forming  in  favor  of  stringent  dog 
laws,  regulating  the  keeping  and  con- 
duct of  the  dog. 

At  the  national  convention  of 
sheep  and  wool  growing  interests 
which  was  called  last  spring  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  Secretary  Hus- 
ton of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  regulation  of  the  sheep-killing 
dog  was  discussed  in  view  of  laying 
the  foundation  for  creating  such 
'state  laws  as  will  give  the  sheep 
owner,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  perfect 
immunity  from  damage  by  this 
source  of  present-day  flock  annoy- 
ance. 

It  was  decided  that  a  dog  law  was 
necessary,  this  law  to  make  the  dog 
personal  property,  the  same  as  other 
kinds  of  live  stock  kept  on  the  prem- 
ises, and  subject  to  specified  assess- 
ment and  tax,  the  revenue  from  this 
source  to  form  a  sheep  damage  fund, 
to  reimburse  flock  owners  for  any 
loss  they  may  incur  by  sheep-killing 
dogs.  All  states  where  sheep  are 
kept  and  this  industry  given  the  re- 
quired promotive  encouragement 
mu  *  line  up  in  defense  of  produc- 
tion; otherwise,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  citizens  the  cur  dog  industry 
is  worth  more  to  the  people  and  the 
state  than  the  mutton  and  wool  in- 
dustry, then  drive  the  sheep  out  and 
give  the  dog  increased  liberty. 

The  Live  Stock  Market 

There  is  sometimes  a  rather  pa- 
thetic feature  to  the  live  stock  mar- 
ket which  is  not  realized  or  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  or  those  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  sale  or  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sales  of  the  stock. 
This  condition  of  market  influence 
prevailed  for  several  weeks  during 
the  decline  in  prices  of  cattle,  com- 
mencing in  September  and  continu- 
ing through  the  heavy  run  of  cattle 
In  October. 

This    market    situation    was  one 


never  before  experienced  In  its  in- 
fluences and  uncontrollable  bearing 
on  its  depression  of  prices.  It  was 
the  season  of  the  year  when  growers 
and  handlers  of  cattle  plan  to  sell 
the  surplus  of  the  cattle  on  hand  not 
intended  for  wintering  through  or  to 
put  into  the  feed  lot  to  be  finished 
for  beef.  The  decline  of  practically 
$1  per  hundredweight  in  the  prices 
of  most  grades  and  classes  of  cattle, 
especially  stockers  and  feeders,  was 
a  situation  that  thousands  of  cattle 
sellers  experienced,  and  the  situation 
seemed  to  catch  big  cattle  handlers 
and  experienced  dealers,  as  well  as 
the  small  owner  of  small  means. 

All  manner  of  reasons  and  apolo- 
gies were  offered  and  suggested. 
"Too  many  cattle  coming  at  once," 
was  a  very  safe  and  consoling  sug- 
gestion. This  explanation,  however, 
was  supplemented  by  a  lack  of  buy- 
ers, and  the  lack  of  buyers  was 
caused  by  the  local  banks  claiming 
they  had  no  funds  that  they  could 
let  their  feeder  patrons  have  to  buy 
these  cattle,  that  were  coming  into 
the  market  so  freely.  One  of  the 
reasons  assigned  why  the  cattle  were 
coming  in  so  liberally  was  that  the 
local  banks  held  loans  against  the 
cattle  owners  and  wanted  the  notes 
lifted;  consequently  instead  of  hold- 
ing the  cattle  back,  they  felt  obliged 
to  sell. 

The  country  from  which  the  cattle 
came  was  full  of  feed.  It  was  merely 
a  matter  of  money  stringency  with 
the  cattle  raiser  or  shipper,  supple- 
mented by  a  lack  of  ready  cash  with 
the  prospective  feeder  buyer.-  The 
farmer  or  feeder  who  had  the  cash 
got  the  advantage  in  the  declining 
prices,  and  when  the  end  came  the 
scarcity  of  cattle  started,  the  prices 
back,  and  now  the  self-adjusting  in- 
fluence of  the  real  cattle  shortage  in 
the  country  is  again  being  manifest 
at  all  the  central  markets. 

The  real  situation  means  a  coun- 
try full  of  feed  and  not  animals  suf- 
ficient to  take  it  up.  The  very  mild 
autumn  season,  with  pastures  of 
grass  and  wheat  everywhere,  short- 
ening the  feeding  season  and  econo- 
mizing the  use  of  prepared  feeds,  all 
tend  to  stimulate  the  tendency  to 
buy  more  cattle  to  winter.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  prices  will  be  pn  the  as- 
cending scale  rather  than  downward. 
It  is  also  freely  expressed  by  observ- 
ing cattle  dealers  and  handlers  that 
had  there  been  money  available  to 
handle  these  cattle  there  would  not 
have  been  any  decline  of  the  early 
September  prices,  but  that  a  dis- 
tribution to  the  farms  needing  cattle 
would  have  taken  all  and  more  than 
came  to  the  central  markets. 


"Movable  Hog  Houses"  is  the  title 
of  one  of  the  most  practical  college 
bulletins  that  has  been  issued  re- 
cently. It  is  written  by  John  M. 
Evvard  and  J.  B.  Davidson  of  the 
Iowa  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ames 
and  gives  plans  and  directions  for 
building  a  number  of  hog  houses  of 
different  design,  all  of  which  are  of 
more  or  less  simple  construction  and 
are  easily  movable  from  one  part  of 
the  farm  to  another. 


The  splendid  fall  pastures  will 
start  the  calves  and  colts  Into  the 
winter  in  fine  shape.  Don't  let  them 
lose  a  pound  of  flesh. 


Successful  Handling  of  Stock 

The  quality  of  all  the  feeds  used 
in  entering  into  the  proposition  of 
growing  and  developing  live  stock  Is 
a  factor  that  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  the  sucessful  conduct  of  this 
feature  of  the  live  stock  business.  In 
the  one  feature  of  feed  supply,  hay, 
there  is  significance  sufficient  in 
quality  to  govern  the  matter  of  profit 
'or  loss  in  the  feeding  enterprise.  It 
matters  not  how  complete  the  yard- 
age and  stabling  accommodations  are 
for  the  stock,  if  the  feed  lacks  in 
some  essential  feature  of  quality 
there  is  at  once  a  handicap  placed 
upon  the  particular  enterprise. 

Feed  that  has  not  been  handled 
and  prepared  to  ^preserve  Its  best 
feeding  qualities  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  the  best  results  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  time  of  harvesting  and 
storing  the  feed  crops  is  the  impor- 
tant period  in  securing  good  quality. 
The  corn  crop  husked  and  piled  out 
on  the  ground  cannot  be  considered 
in  as  good  condition  for  feed  as  the 
crop  carefully  cribbed  and  under  a 
good  rainproof  roof.  Mouldy,  damp, 
half  decayed  corn  has  not  the  feeding 
value  that  dry,  well-cured,  sound 
corn  has  that  went  directly  from  the 
field,  when  ripe  and  well  cured,  to 
the  rain-proof,  well  ventilated  crib. 
The  same  holds  good  with  the  hay 
and  other  rough  feeds  used  in  carry- 
ing the  live  stock  of  the  farm  through 
the  feeding  season. 

Quality  of  feed  is  the  governing' 
influence  in  the  growing  or  fattening 
of  live  stock,  and  should  receive 
more  consideration  than  generally 
accorded  it.  The  value  of  damaged 
feeds  cannot  be  replaced  or  m'ade  up 
by  quantity  given  the  stock.  It  is 
sometimes  remarked  that  this  hjay  or 
grain  is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be, 
consequently  we  will  have  to  ff*ed  a 
little  more  of*  it.  This  is  a  very 
generous  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
feeder  or  owner,  but  it  meets  no  re- 
sponsive approval  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  which  is  obliged  to  sicken  its 
appetite,  nosing  over  a  lot  of  uni- 
formly damaged  feed. 

The  matter  of  quality,  in  all  that 
goes  into  the  feed  ration  of  the  ani-- 
mal,  either  for  milk  or  meat  produc- 
tion, is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
command  the  closest  attention  and 
scrutiny  of  the  feeder  and  owner  of 
the  animal.  The  time  to  study  qual- 
ity in  feeds  Is  now  when  you  are 
handling  the  prepared  feeds  starting 
the  animals  into  winter  oare.  It  is 
an  easy  thing  to  see  the  difference 
between  a  good  quality  of  alfalfa  or 
prairie  hay  and  a  poor  quality,  or 
even  a  medium.  You  will  see  by 
observing  the  way  the  stock  takes 
hold  of  these  various  qualities  and 
conditions  of  feeds  what  is  best  for 
them,  and  how  damaging  it  is  to  your 
interests  not  to  have  all  these  hays 
and  grains  in  the  very  best  condition. 


All  the  eggs  in  cold  storage  in  Chi- 
cago have  been  purchased  and 
shipped  to  England.  This  means  a 
big  demand  for  fresh  eggs  to  supply 
the  current  demand.  The  result 
should  be  a  boom  in  the  poultry  and 
egg  business  of  the  entire  United 
States  this  senson,  but  especially  in 
that  part  tributary  to  the  Chicago 
market. 
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Baling  and  Feeding  Straw 

Reports  are  coming  from  some  dis- 
tricts in  some  of  the  best  agricultural 
states  to  the  effect  that  farmers  have 
commenced  to  hale  their  straw  prepa- 
ratory to  a  system  of  saving  and 
economical  feeding  of  the  farm  stock. 
The  strawstacbs  and  straw  piles  scat- 
tered over  the  grain-growing  states 
have  a  feeding  value  far  beyond  any 
estimate  placed  upon  them  by  their 
owners.  It  is  only  through  an  ex- 
perience of  forced  conditions  that 
the  present-day  farmer  gains  a  feed- 
ing knowledge  of  the  straw  product 
of  the  wheat  and  oats  crop. 

The  urgency  causing  the  use  of 
straw  as  a  feed  introduces  better 
methods  of  handling  the  straw  and 
more  care  in  its  distribution  to  the 
stock,  thus  making  it  of  special  im- 
portance and  value  to  the  farm.  In 
seasons  of  great  plenty  of  the  crops 
ordinarily  classed  'as  forage  there  is 
little  or  no  account  taken  of  the 
straw  at  threshing  time.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  a  waste  product  and  treated 
as  a  nuisance.  The  only  matter  of 
special  concern  is  the  disposing  of 
it  in  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way 
and  at  as  little  expense  as  possible. 

Straw,  while  not  a  first-class  feed, 
when  properly  handled,  is  one  of  the 
farm  resources  for  the  fertilizing  and 
maintenance  of  the  land  that  cannot 
be  overlooked  without  serious  loss. 
The  practice  of  turning  all  refuse  of 
crop  and  vegetable  matter  into  some 
form  of  fertilizer  to  be  returned  to 
the  land,  is  one  of  the  inherited  ob- 
servances that  the  early  settlers  of 
the  old  eastern  states  handed  down. 
The  western  farmer,  through  the  al- 
most unlimited  fertility  of  the 
prairie  lands,  practiced  waste  and 
extravagance,,  until  the  cry  is  now 
going  up  for  a  saving  of  these  vari- 
ous forms  of  waste  and  fertilizing 
materials,  even  to  the  straw  pile, 
that  usually  was  burned  as  the  cheap- 
est means  of  getting  it  out  of  the 
way. 


Outdoor  Feed  Lots 

The  outdoor  feeding  of  cattle  has 
for  many  years  received  considerable 
endorsement  by  some  of  the  leading 
feeders.  In  comparison  with  stable 
feeding  or  stall  feeding  it  has  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  on  its 
side.  Where  cattle  are  fed  by  the 
hundreds,  indoor  or  stall  feeding  is 
not  practical,  neither  is  the  open  lot 
method  conducive  of  the  best  results 
in  putting  on  flesh. 

There  seem  to  be  two  extremes  in 
practice  in  the  matter  of  feeding  cat- 
tle. The  experiment  stations  in 
their  feeding  tests  demonstrate  what 
can  be  done  with  certain  combina- 
tions of  feeds  with  various  lots  of 
cattle,  but  all  under  the  very  best  of 
stable  or  barn  conditions,  stalled  and 
handled  equal  to  the  best  equipped 
dairy  herds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cheapest  equipped  feed  lot,  bare  of 
all  furniture  and  protection  of  any 
bind,  exposed  to  wind  and  storm,  is 
found  on  scores  of  farms  where  the 
feeding  of  cattle  is  carried  on  year 
after  year. 

To  the  observing,  consistent  care- 
taker of  farm  animals  these  extremes 
are  both  wrong,  and  both  conducive 
to  waste  of  opportunity  for  profit- 
making  in  the  feeding  industry.  The 


former  method  is  all  right  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  where  the  feeding  business 
is  not  carried  on  extensively  and 
where  the  investment  of  money  in 
buildings  and  equipage  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  consideration.  The  latter  is 
a  waste  of  feed  in  forcing  the  extra 
exertion  and  loss  of  animal  heat  in 
fighting  against  the  inclemencies  of 
weather  to  which  the  animal  is  ex- 
posed. 

A  compromise  between  these  two 
conditions  affords  comfort  to  the  an- 
imal and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  all 
the  open  air  treatment  that  is  now 
so  popular  with  the  animals  of  higher 
order  in  the  use  of  outdoor  s'f^ping 
porches.  The  outdoor  open  feed  lot 
is  all  right,  but  should  be  protected 
from  the  winds  on  two  sides  at  least, 
with  open  sheds,  sheds  with  good 
waterproof  roofs,  and  a  drainage 
that  would  insure  a  dry  place  for  cat- 
tle to  lie  down  without  coming  in 
contact  with  mud  or  water.  It  will 
pay  to  protect  the  feed  lot  with  a 
tight  board  fence  on  all  sides,  to 
shut  off  the  bleak,  cold  storm  winds. 


This  outdoor  feed  lot  thus  protected 
is  robbed  of  all  its  damaging  influ- 
ences of  storm  severity,  cold  rains 
and  ice-covered  coats,  and  yet  has 
every  feature  of  outdoor  health  and 
invigorating  influence  that  the  ani- 
mal demands  to  keep  it  healthy  and 
able  to  withstand  reasonable  ex- 
posure. 

Expensive  buildings  for  the  han- 
dling and  wintering  of  stock  some- 
times make  the  rent  per  head  for  the 
stock  kept  in  them  come  pretty  high, 
so  high,  in  fact,  that  it  takes  many 
years  for  the  stock  to  pay  for  this 
investment.  Yet  sheds,  buildings 
of  some  sort,,  must  be  provided  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  put- 
ting on  flesh  profitably  and  holding 
until  the  animal  is  disposed  of. 


Leaf  spot,  a  serious  disease  attack- 
ing suglar  beets  and  reducing  both 
sugar  content  and  feeding  value  of 
tops,  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  gov- 
ernment bulletin.  Like  all  diseases 
and  insect  pests,  the  best  prevention 
is  crop  rotation.    Wherever  one  crop 


is  grown  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
for  a  number  of  years,  some  disease 
or  pest  is  almost  sure  to  occur  and 
to  thrive.  Change  of  crop  for  a  few 
years  will  always  starve  out  the  pest, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  disease  or 
insect. 


Plans  for  the  tenth  National  West- 
ern Stock  show  are  well  under  way. 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  show 
will  be  of  more  interest  and  be  larger 
and  better  in  every  way  than  ever 
before.  The  show  will  open  in  Den- 
ver on  January  18.  The  railroads 
are  promising  low  rates  from  all  sec- 
tions, and  there  is  more  interest 
throughout  the  west  than  ever  be- 
fore. Last  January  approximately 
37,000  people  came  into  Denver  dur- 
ing stock  show  week.  If  the  weather 
conditions  are  favorable  this  number 
will  be  greatly  increased  during  the 
coming  show.  The  premium  list  is 
out  and  has  been  materially  strength- 
ened all  along  the  line,  both  in  the 
amount  of  premiums  and  the  number, 
of  classes. 


With  a  Victrola  every  home  can 
enjoy  the  world's  best  music 

The  Victrola  is  the  "open  sesame"  which  admits  you  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  music  of  all  the  world. 

It  reveals  to  you  in  their  grandeur  the  musical  gems  of  the  ages.  It 
brings  to  you  the  art  and  personality  of  the  most  famous  singers  and 
instrumentalists.  It  presents  an  endless  variety  of  melody  and  mirth  to 
suit  your  every  mood. 

That  is  the  charm  of  the  Victrola,  and  right  in 
your  own  home  you  can  have  ready  access  to  this 
inexhaustible  supply  of  musical  riches  and  enjoy 
them  at  your  pleasure. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly  play  any 
music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demonstrate  the  various  styles  of  the 
Victor  and  Victrola— $10  to  $200. 

Write  to  us  for  the  handsome  illustrated  Victor  catalogs. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co..  Montreal.  Canadian  Distributors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
the  combination.   There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


New  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


Victrola  VI,  $2S 

Oak 


Victrola  IX,  $50 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Victrola  XVI,  $200 

Mahogany  or  oak 


All  VICTOR  VICTROLAS  and  Victor  Records  are  sold  by  us  for 
cash  or,  if  you  wish,  on  easy  payment  plan.  Write  us  today  for 
handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of  records  and  full  information. 

Mickel's  Nebraska  Cycle  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
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International  Harvester  Engines 
Two  Lines — Mogul  and  Titan 


"WHICH   engine  shall  I  buy?" 

*  *  If  this  question  troubles  you,  a 
little  careful  observation  and  investigation 
will  show  that  the  International  Harvester 
engines  are  the  most  satisfactory.  No  doubt  is  left 
in  your  mind  when  the  advantages  of  features  like 
the  following  are  clear  to  you:  Extra  large  intake 
and  exhaust  valves,  proper  distribution  of  weight, 
cylinder  and  piston  construction,  careful  workman- 
ship, prompt  repair  service,  etc. 

Ask  the  men  who  have  used  I  H  C  engines.  That 
is  the  best  test.  They  will  tell  you  of  the  excellence  of 
IH  C  construction, simplicity,  strength  and  durability. 

Study  the  engines  yourself  at  the  nearest  dealer's 
where  International  Harvester  engines _  are  sold. 
They  are  made  in  all  styles,  and  range  in  all  sizes 
from  1  to  50- H.  P.  They  operate  on  low  and  high 
grade  fuels. 

Write  for  our  interesting  and  instructive  catalogues, 
and  when  we  send  them  we  will  tell  you  where  the 
engines  may  be  seen.    A  postal  will  do. 


The  IHC  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Binders.  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rakes,  Stacker! 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders.  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cotters 
Shelters,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring-Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Tracks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


ft' 


Mica 

=====  Grease 

Makes  the  Wheels  Turn  Easier 

Not  the  cheapest, 
but  it  is  the  most 
economical. 


Sold  Everywhere 
Standard  Oil  Company 

(AN  INDIANA  CORPORATIONS 


WE 

BUY 


FURS 

Ml  10  to  r,< 

VSft  Home  si 
■SWfjVrite  foi 


AND 


HIDES 


>  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs, 
-  nd  Cattle  If  Idea  to  us  than  to  sell  at  homo. 
— r  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags, 

NaaSa\*BooK  Hunters'  and  Trappers'  Guide 

aMHa^ftkBest  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
Vy^^HpA  Jlluntratingall  FurAnlmsls.  Leather 
f  V  Wy[      bound. 450  pages.  Price»2.00.  ToHide 
\  V    and  Fur  Shippers,  »••-&■  Writetoday. 
&NDEB&CH  BKUS.,  Dep.,   ji    Mlnne-u,ulU,  Minn. 


BIGGS  Pays 
viuu*  Most 


rfcOUFTlDEAS 


.J.MO  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
tions. Hook  "How  to  Obfaln  a  Patent" 
and  "What  to  Invent"  Bent  free.  Send 
rough  sketch  for  free  report aH  to  pa*ent- 
ablllty.  Patonts  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacture™1  Journals. 


CBANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Atf'ja 

Estshlllbtd  10  Y„rs 

958  P.  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


That  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS.  ADVICE  and  PTCARPHF3.S  FBI! 
WATSOW  E.  COLEMAK,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Waahlng-ton.  D.  O. 


If  you  wl»h  to  write  to  a  manufacturer 
whom*  advertisement  you  have  seen  In  a 
forrrwr  Issue  or  UiIh  jiapir,  hut  wlnm<-  <iddro»» 
or  nam<-  you  cannot  rerun,  write  uh.  We  can 
glvo  you  the  Information. 


FURS 

No 

Commissions 
Deducted. 


There  never  was 
a  time  when  more 
necessary  for  you  to  Ret  every  penny  for  your  furs  than 
right  now.  Biggs  eaves  you  all  commission  charges 
Nothing  deducted  for  extrua.  Liberal  grading,  highest 
market  prices.  Money  sent  at  once.  Fur  shipments 
held  separate  on  request.  83  ye.  rsf  square  dealing. 
Haifa  million  satisfied  shippers. 

Make  Big  Monty  Trapping.    Oor  Free  Trappers' 
GuiVe  tells  now.  V.'e  sell  Traps,  Guns,  Amunltion,  etc  , 
at  factory  prices.    FREE  I  Fur  Price  Lists,  Shipping 
TagB,  Catalog  and  Trappers'  Guide. 
E  W.  BIGGS  &  CO ,     637  Biggs  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 


BA  ND  INSTRUMENTS 

Our  big  now  catalog  now 
ready.  Contains  pictures, 
descriptions  and  prices  of 
all  instruments.  We  sell 
on  easy  terms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Catalog  Is  free, 
write  for  It  today. 

W.  J.  DYEE  fr.  BRO. 
tteblbbsd  u  Tssn 
D*pt.  206.      ST.  PAULi,  MINN. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Big  Profits  for  Boys  in  Trapping 

What  Traps  to  Use  and  Where  to  Set  Them 


VrffM 


UR  preference  for  steel  traps 
is   based   on   facts  estab- 
lished by  years  of  actual 
experience  with  both  dead- 
falls and  steel  traps. 

Steel  traps  are  light,  and  may  be 
moved  about  from  place  to  place, 
while  the  deadfall  is  unwieldy  and 
not  moveable  to  any  practical  degree. 

The  deadfall  cannot  be  sat  in  any 
substantial  manner  after  the  ground 
freezes,  but  the  steel  traps  can  be 
set  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the 
ground. 

Steel  traps  may  be  set  in  many 
places  where  the  deadfall  is  abso- 
lutely impracticable — -in  swampy- 
spots,  in  the  water,  under  roots,  in 
hollow  logs  and  trees,  in  drifts, 
dens,  etc. 

Steel  traps  really  are  cheaper  than 
the  deadfall,  where  one  can  put  his 
time  1o  practical  use,  and  we  may 
ada  here  that  we  long  ago  adopted 
th»  plan  of  ordering  our  traps  from 
some  reliable  catalogue  house  rather 
than  the  more  expensive  one  pf  buy- 
ing them  at  a  higher  retail  price. 

One  can  secrete  steel  traps,  while 
with  the  deadfall  it  must  r>e  left 
more  or  less  exposed.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  thing  devised  by 
man,  and  animals  are  pretty  sure  to 
regard  it  with  suspicion,  some  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  not  ap- 
proach it  from  any  angle,  no  matter 
how  enticing  the  bait. 

Some  Necessary  Accessories 

An  old  gunnysack  should  be  pro- 
vided for  carrying  traps.  A  keen, 
substanital  knife  for  skinning  is  very 
essential. 

A  small,  light  ax  or  a  good  hatchet 
should  form  a  part  of  every  trap- 
per's outfit.  These  come  in  for  a 
variety  of  uses  at  different  time  and 
should  be  kept  keen-edged. 

A  2  2-caliber  rifle  or  revolver 
should  be  carried  for  disposing  ot 
captured  animals.  We  always  fa- 
vored a  reliable  revolver,  as  it  added 
little  to  our  load  and  could  be  easily 
carried  in  the  pocket. 

This  method  of  killing  captured 
animals  is  much  preferable  to  that 
of  beating  them  to  death  with  what- 
ever is  available,  as  the  small  ball 
does  not  injure  the  pelt;  it  is  a 
quick,  sure  method;  and  in  the  case 
of  skunks  it  does  much  to  forestall 
the  unpleasant  odor  through  speedy 
dispatch  of  the  animal.  By  shoot- 
ing animals  in  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
both  of  which  are  vital  spots,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  damage  done  the 
fur. 

Haunts  of  Different  Animal* 

This  article  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  mention  being  made  of 
the  places  most  frequented  by  vari- 
ous animals,  since  one  will  want  to 
set  his  traps  in  a  position  where 
there  will  be  the  greatest  chances  of 
capture. 

Raccoon — Th's  animal  haunts 
streams  of  water  during  the  night, 
sleening  in  some  hollow  tree  or  log 
through  the  day;  is  very  fond  of  fish, 
clams,  birds,  etc.,  feels  along  drifts, 
logs  and  shallow  places  in  river  or 
pond  far  crawfish,  dams,  fish  and 
frogs. 

Opossum — Frequents  both  hills 
and  hollows  in  woodland,  and  some- 
times In  fields;    sleeps    in  hollow 


trees,  logs  and  under  roots  and 
banks  during  the  daytime;  is  fond 
of  all  kinds  of  flesh,  either  fresh  or 
otherwise,  especially  chicken,  birds, 
rabbits  and  other  game. 

Skunk — This  is  a  sort  of  brother 
to  the  opossum,  with  much  the  same 
haunts,  habits  and  appetite,  except 
that  they  live  more  in  dens  under- 
ground and  are  more  given  to  roam- 
ing the  fields,  meadows  and  small 
streams  and  sloughs  away  from  the 
larger  streams;  they  relish  all  kinds 
of  fowls,  birds  and  small  game,  be- 
ing especially  fond  of  visiting  some 
farmer's  chicken  roost.  The  civet 
cat  is  a  specie  of  skunk  (properly 
polecat),  and  possesses  practically 
the  same  tastes  and  characteristics. 

Mink — This  animal  is  almost  en- 
tirely aquatic  in  haunts,  but  is  to  be 
found  also  in  various  places  among 
the  woods,  especially  where  there 
are  dens  and  places  of  hiding  along 
ditches,  small  bridges  and  hollow 
logs.  They  are  fond  of  fish,  frogs— 
anything  that  inhabits  the  water,  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  birds,  poultry, 

^CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  FOURTEEN.) 


A  REBELLION 


Food  Demanded 
The  humian  body  will  stand  a  lot 
of  abuse,,  but  some  time  it  will  surely 
rebel  and  demand  proper  food  in 
place  of  the  pasty,  starchy,  greasy 
stuffs  on  which  it  has  been  made 
sick. 

Then  is  the  time  to  try  Grape- 
Nuts,  the  most  scientific  and  perfect 
food  in  the  world. 

A  lady  of  Washington  says: 
"Three  years  ago  I  was  very  ill  with 
cattarrh  of  the  stomach  and  was 
given  up  to  die  by  one  doctor.  I 
laid  in  bed  four  months  and  my 
stomach  was  so  weak  that  I  could 
not  keep  down  medicine  or  hardly 
any  kind  of  food,  and  was  so  weak 
that  I  could  not  keep  down  medicine 
or  hardly  any  kind  of  food,  and  wtas 
so  weak  and  emaciated  after  four 
months  of  this  starvation  that  my 
daughter  could  easily  lift  me  from 
bed  and  put  me  in  my  chair. 

"But  weak  as  my  stomach  wtas,  it 
accepted,  relished  and  digested 
Grape-Nuts  without  any  difficulty 
the  first  time  that  wonderful  food 
was  tried. 

"I  am  now  strong  and  in  better 
health  than  for  a  great  many  years 
and  am  gradually  growing  still 
stronger  I  rely  on  Grape-Nuts  for 
much  of  the  nourishment  that  I  get. 
The  results  have  certainly  been  won- 
derful in  ray  case  and  prove  that  no 
stomach  is  so  weak  it  will  not  digest 
Grape-Nuts. 

"My  baby  got  fat  from  feeding  on 
Grape-Nuts.  I  was  afraid  I  would 
have  to  stop  giving  the  food  to  him, 
but  I  guess  it  is  a  healthy  fat,  for  his 
stomach  is  just  perfect."  Name 
given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

Look  ii  pkgs.  for  the  flamous  little 
bo.k,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  <>f  luimaii 
Inferos, . 
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Stories  of  Our  Young  People 


The  Land  of  Storybooks 

At  evening',  when  the  lamp  is  lit. 
Around  the  fire  my  parents  sit. 
They  sit  at  home,  and  talk  and  sing, 
And  do  not  play  at  anything. 
Now,  with  my  little  gun,  I  crawl, 
All  in  the  dark  along  that  wall. 
And  follow  around  the  forest  track 
Away  behind  the  sofa  back. 

There  in  the  night,  where  none  can  spy. 

All  In  my  hunter's  camp  I  lie, 

And  play  at  books  that  I  have  read, 

Till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

There  are  the  hills,  there  are  the  woods. 

There  are  my  starry  solituues, 

And  there  the  river  by  whose  brink 

The  roaring  lions  come  to  drink. 

I  see  the  others  far  away, 
As  if  in  firelit  camp  they  lay, 
And  I,  like  to  an  Indian  scout. 
Around  their  party  prowled  about. 

So,  when  my  nurse  comes  in  for  me, 
Home  I  return  across  the  sea, 
And  go  to  bed  with  backward  looks 
At  my  dear  Land  of  Storybooks. 

—Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Every  now  and  then  someone 
sends  in  a  poem  saying  they  hope  to 
win  a  prize.  We  hardly  know  what 
to  do  with  these  poems,  as  we  do  not 
have  any  contests  or  offer  any  prizes, 
for  poems,  except  the  verses  in  the 
picture  contests,  so  we  usually  in- 
clude them  among  the  stories,  al- 
though it  is  not  fair  to  award  a  story 
prize  to  them.  Occasionally,  when 
one  is  especially  good,  we  print  it  for 
you  all  to  read.  If  this  is  satisfac- 
tory to  our  poets  we  are  glad  to  have 
them  send  their  poems  in. 

In  regard  to  the  stories,  we  want 
to  say  one  word  that  has  been  said 
before:  Remember  that  they  must 
be  original.  Some  of  you  will  know 
why  this  has  to  be  said  again,  though 
we  are  glad  to  say  that  most  of  the 
stories  are  undoubtedly  original  and 
good,  too. 

This  week  we  had  a  number  of 
stories  we  know  you  would  like  to 
read.  One  was  about  a  boy  that  was 
supposed  to  have  stolen  a  watch, 
though  he  really  didn't  do  it;  an- 
other was  about  the  picture  of  the 
apple  eaters  shown  op  this  page  a 
week  or  two  ago  (the  young  author 
remarked  that  the  children  ought  to 
wash  their  feet,  which  we  believe  is 
quite  true) ;  there  was  a  coon  hunt, 
a  fishing  trip  and  a  visit  to  the  cir- 
cus and  a  story  about  a  little  boy 
that  stole  a  pumpkin  and  so  had  to 


eat  it  and  eat  it  until  he  was  good 
and  tired  of  pumpkin.  Wish  we 
might  print  them  all. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
Dynamite  and  Thunder 

Bv  Francis  Rettenmeyer,  Aged  11, 
De  Be  ue,  Colo. 

Shop,  our  dog,  was  very  much 
afraid  of  thunder.  We  were  build- 
ing a  trail  across  some  very  rocky 
ground  and  blasted  a  great  deal. 
Whenever  Shep  heard  the  blast  he 
would  run  lume  as  fast  as  possible, 
thinking  it  was  thunder. 

But  as  Shep  finally  grew  braver 
he  would  run  back  as  we  did.  After 
the  report  had  died  away  he  would 
run  back  to  see  what  had  happened. 

One  day  the  man  who  used  the 
dynamite  set  two  charges  instead  of 
one.  Shep,  ias  usual,  ran  to  see 
what  the  explosion  of  the  first  had 
done,  when  the  second  blew  up  and 
some  rocks  barely  missed  him. 

After  that  Shep  would  wait  until 
we  had  gone  up  and  never  seemed 
anxious  to  beat  us. 

Note— This  story  came  in  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  author  saying  he 
hoped  that  it  would  win  a  prize,  thus 
making  him  a  member  of  the  Honor  de- 
partment. And  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
the  story  did  win  the  prize,  and  that  our 
honor  department  now  consists  of  Orrie 
Campbell,  Bertha  E.  Hayes,  John  Wiebe, 
Myrtle  Woolery,  Helen  Barnhouse,  Wal- 
ter Cheney  and  Francis  Retten.neyer. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not 
understand  we  will  say  that  when  one 
of  the  readers  of  this  page  has  written 
two  prize  stories  he  or  she  becomes  a 
member  of  the  honor  department,  with 
the  privilege  of  writing  at  any  time. 
The  honor  department  stories  arc  held 
until  wo  have  room,  providing  they  are 
good  enough  to  use,  and  when  printed 
the  writer  receives  a  book,  the  -same  as 
the  prize  winners  do. 


A  Bad  Storm 
By  Tommie  GoodiU,  Aged  14,  Cedar 
Bluffs,  Neb. 
Last  summer  when  we  were  put- 
ting up  hay  we  were  caught  in  a  bad 
storm.    The     storm     came  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  be- 
fore it  came  the  heat  was  terrible. 
We  had  just  finished  a  stpek  and 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  ELEVEN.) 


Picture  Contest  No.  18 


What  do  you  suppose  these  boys 
are  doing?  Why  are  they  doing  it? 
What  is  it  all  about,  anyhow?  An- 
swer some  of  the  questions  this  pic- 
ture suggests  to  you,  putting  your 
answer  in  the  shape  of  a  verse  of 
four  lines.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verse  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.    In  award- 


ing the  prizes,  quality  of  verse,  neat- 
ness, punctuation  and  spelling  will 
be  considered.  Give  your  name,  age 
and  address  and  send  your  verses  to 
Picture  Contest  Editor,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Verses  must  reach  this  office  by  No- 
vember 28  or  they  cannot  be  consid- 
ered. 


52  ISSUES  IN  1915 


If  you  subscribe  at  once  for  the  foremost 
family  weekly  of  America 

TH  E  YOUTHS 
COMPANION 

Ten  Rare  Serials  and  250  Short  Stories 
will  make  1915  the  best  year  yet  in  your 
family  reading.  Stories  of  intense  action 
born  of  high  instead  of  low  ambitions. 

Scores  of  Special  Articles — Feature  Pages  for  the  Family — for 
Boys — for  Girls.  A  deluge  of  fun  in  anecdote  and  witticism. 
Travel,  Science,  Current  Events,  and  an  Editorial  Page — an  edu- 
cation in  itself.    The  Companion  belongs  to  all  ages. 


Send  to-day  for  the  "Forecast  for  1915" 
and  Sample  Copies. 

P  ■illliiilllllliBlllillillllllllMIB  WBm 

EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 


■ 


m 


who  sends  this  slip,  or  the  name  of  this  publication,  with 
$2.00  for  the  52  issues  of  The  Youth's  Companion,  will  receive 
1.  All  the  rest  of  the  issues  for  1914,  includ- 


IV  r 


Hj1  }LjJ  ing  the  Holiday  Numbers. 

If   l£\iCail~a  2.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1915. 

iiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiilillllliiiilll  3*  The  52  issues  of  The  Companion  for  1915. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Made  of  Resisto  Veal,  the  new  leather  that  withstands 
the  alkali  of  the  soil  and  ammonia  of  the  barn  yard. 


HONOR&tLT 

WORK  SHOES 


Stand  the  hardest  kind  of  wear  but 
are  not  heavy  or  clumsy.  Resisto 
uppers,  double  stitched 
heavy  oak  tanned  soles — 
solid  counters  —  double 
leather  toes — the  greatest 
leather  combination  put 
into  work  shoes. 

WARNING— Always  look  for  the  Mayer  name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.    IS  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us.  HONORBItIT 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women,  children;  Dry  tax. 
wet  weather  shoes;  Yerma  Cuthian  Shoe;  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shots. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  It  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  aa  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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SAVE  $1.50 


=====  ON  ====== 

Your  Family's  Reading 

2.  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

2.  Woman's  Home  Companion 

3.  The  American  Magazine 

Here  is  the  ideal  magazine  combination 
for  family  reading.  Three  leaders  — 
regular  subscription  price  $4.00.  Special 
ten-day  price  only 

$2. so 

You  Know  the  Value  of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

It  is  admittedly  the  greatest  farm  paper  in 
the  Missouri  Valley.  Crammed  weekly 
with  ideas,3  information  and  answers  that 
make  farming  more  easy  and  profitable. 

Don't  miss  Frank  Carpenter's  travel  articles,  and 
timely  articles  by  E.  Z.  Russell,  G.  W.  Hervey, 
and  scores  of  other  bright  agricultural  minds 

You  Get  With  it  the  Best  Magazine  for 
Women— Woman's  Home  Companion 

Before  your  baby  is  born,  you  have 
the  authoritative  advice  of  the  Ex- 
pectant Mothers'  Bureau;  after- 
wards the  expert  counsel  of  the  Bet- 
ter Babies'  Bureau.  At  every  min- 
ute of  the  day  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  puts  an  expert  helper  at 
your  elbow — Fannie  Merritt  Farmer 
— to  plan  your  menus,  Helen  Marvin 
(inventor  of  the  knit  sweater)  for 
your  knitting  and  fancy  work,  Grace 
Margaret  Gould  for  style.  For  the 
daughter,  Anne  Morgan  (daughter 
of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan)  talks  to 
the  American  girl.  All  this — and 
75  short  stories  and  four  novels  by 
Kathleen  Norris,  Juliet  Wilbor 
Tompkins,  Grace  S.  Richmond,  etc., 
and  12,000  helpful  suggestions' — ■ 
all  for  $1.50. 


WOMAN S  HOME 
COMPANION 

AUGUST  H»4  A 

M 


nfTIEN  CtNTS 


A^^l  Alo/xTHE  AMERICAN 
AnCl  AlSO  MAGAZINE 

Laugh  with  James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  Gelett 
Burgess,  Ring  Lardner,  Stephen  Lea- 
cock  and  George  Fitch;  share  David 
Grayson's  greatest  adventure  in  con- 
tentment, recorded  in  his  new 
novel;  follow  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  through 
her  new  articles  on  American  Busi- 
ness— more  fascinating  than  fiction 
— that  is  part  of  the  joy  The  Amer- 
ican Magazine  will  bring  you.  You'll 
have  Stewart  Edward  White's  ad- 
ventures in  the  African  jungles  and 
Hugh  Fullerton's  baseball  stories: 
CO  short  stories  during  the  year  and 
40  thoughtful,  human  interest  arti- 
cles— all  in  the  American  Magaz'ne 
— the  "Magazine  of  Interesting  Peo- 
ple," $1.50  a  year. 

To  Save  $1.50   —   Clip  This  Coupon 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

For  the  $2.50  enclosed  please  send  me  your  special  $4.00 
magazine  combination:  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  The  American 
Magazine  and  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  saving  me  $1.50 


Name 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


Street  Address   

City    State 


.J 


6847— Ladies'  Waist.  In  this  model  the 
collar  and  small  front  vest  are  cut  in  one 
piece.  The  fronts  of  the  blouse,  are  gath- 
ered along  their  upper  edges  and  are 
joined  to  the  extentions  of  the  sleeve, 
which  act  as  a  small  shoulder  yoke.  The 
back  is  plain,  without  fulness.  The  pat- 
tern, 6847,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2 
yards  of  36-inch  material  and  %-yard  of 
27-inch,  goods  for  the  collar  and  vest 

6929— Ladles*  Dressing  Sacque.  As  sim- 
ple a  design  as  possible,  cut  in  a  single 
piece,  with  sleeve  and  body  in  one.  The 
surplice  closing  leaves  the  neck  slightly 
exposed.  All  free  edges  arc  trimmed 
with  a  band  of  ribbon.  The  pattern,  G929, 
is  cut  in  sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  2VS  yards 
of  36-inch  material  and  4%  yards  of 
ribbon. 

6919—  Ladies'  Skirt.  Serge,  cheviot  or 
broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this 
skirt.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores  and 
is  made  with  a  yoke.  Tho  pattern,  6919. 
is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
36-inch  material. 

6901 -Ladles'  Nightgown-  This  very 
plain  gown  is  made  with  Raglan  sleeves, 
the  upper  ends  extending  to  the  neck 
edge.  The  front  and  back  are  plain,  with 
an  opening  in  the  front.  At  tho  neck  is 
a  small,  flat,  turnover  collar  and  cuffs 
to  correspond  finish  tho  sleeves.  The 
pattern,  6901,  Is  cut  in  sizes  36,  40  nnd  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4%  yards  of  4r,-inch  material. 

6914— Girls'  Dress.  This    drcBS    has  a 


simple  blouse,  with  a  small  dip  below  the 
waistline  in  front  and  back,  wide  collar 
and  plain,  long  or  short  sleeves.  The 
two-gore  skirt  has  panel  effect  in  front 
and  back.  The  pattern,  6914.  is  cut  in 
sizes  6,  S,  10  and  12  years.  Medium  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  material  and 
Vi-yard  of  27-inch'  contrasting  goods  to 
trim. 

6928-Childs'  Coat.  A  simple  double- 
breasted  model  that  may  close  high  at 
the  throat,  with  side  front  closing  or  be 
left  open  with  shawl  collar  and  revers. 

Plain  sleeves  are  finished  with  a  cuff. 
The  pattern,  6928,  is  cut  in  sizes  2.  4  and 
6  years.  Medium  size  requires  1%  yards 
of  54-inch  material  and  %-yard  of  27-inch 
contrasting  goods  to  trim. 

6899— Ladies'  Dress.  This  very"  stylish 
dress  should  appeal  to  women  both  stout 
and  slender.  It  has  a  plain  blouse,  with 
a  small  chemisette  and  flare  collar  at 
the  neck  and  with  full  length  sleeves 
shaped  to  tho  arm.  The  underskirt  is 
made  with  two  pores  and  is  overhung  by 
a  two-piece  tunic.  The  pattern,  6899,  is 
cut  in  sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  size  requires  3  yards  of  44-Inch 
plain  goods  and  2  yards  of  36-Inch  plaid, 
with  %-yard  of  18-inch  material  for  the 
vest  and  1  yard  of  36-inch  lining. 


All  Patterns  on  This  P»ge  10  Cento 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  In  full  and  to 
Hive  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


The  Little  Things 

If  you  are  sighing  for  a  lofty  work. 

If  great  ambitions  dominate  your  mind, 
Just  watch  yourself  and  see  you  do  not 
shirk 

The  common  little  ways  of  being  kind. 

If  you  are  dreaming  of  a  future  goal, 
When,  crowned  with  glory,  men  shall 
own  your  power, 

Be  carelul  that  you  let  no  struggling  soul 
Go  by  unaided  in  the  present  hour. 

If  you  are  moved  to  pity  for  the  earth. 
And  long  to  aid  it,  do  not  look  so  high 

You  pass  some  poor,  dumb  creature  faint 
with  thirst: 
All  life  is  equal  in  the  eternal  eye. 

If  you  would  help  to  make    the  wrong 
things  right. 
Begin  at  home;    there    lies  a  lifetime 
toil. 

Weed  your  own  garden  fair  for  all  men's 
sight 

Before  you  plan  to  till  another's  soil. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Our  Home  Chat 
We  published  on  this  page  in  the 
issue  of  October  24  a  little  poem 
called  "Let  Us  Smile."  It  was  a 
beautiful  thing  in  thought  and  con- 
struction and  we  wondered  who 
wrote  it,  but  bad  no  way  of  finding 
out,  as  it  was  published  in  another 
paper  without  credit.  Now  we  dis- 
cover that  it  is  one  of  Wilbur  D.  Nes- 
bit's  poems,  issued  originally  in  book 
form  by  the  P.  F.  Volland  company 
of  Chicago,  and  we  are  very  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
proper  credit. 

*  *  * 

"I  don't  mind  taking  care  of  sick 
people  so  much,"  said  a  busy  house- 
wife the  other  day,  "but  I  do  dread 
the  care  of  convalescents."  It  is 
true,  when  the  patient  is  on  the  road 
to  health  he  is  likely  to  be  cross  and 
impatient,  for  the  long  c  nfinement 
to  the  sick  room  becomes  more  and 
more  tiresome  and  the  strengthening 


Superior— 

"Surpassing  others  In  great- 
ness, goodness,  extent  or 
value  of  ^any  quality." — 
Century  Dictionary. 

That 's  the  definition, 
-and  that's  why  Post 
Toasties  are  called  the 

Superior  Corn  Flakes 

—the  surpassing,  delicate 
Indian  Corn  flavour  being 
sealed  in  by  skillful  toast- 
ing with  sugar  and  salt. 

Post 
Toasties 

are  made  in  clean,  airy, 
modem  factories— cooked, 
seasoned,  rolled  and  toast- 
ed to  crisp  golden  flakes- 
Ready  to  serve  direct 
from  the  package. 

To  secure  the  Superior 
Corn  Flakes,  ask  for 

Post  Toasties 

— sold  by  Grocers. 


Our  Weekly  Recipe 


ROAST  CHICKEN— Clean  and 
prepare  the  chicken.  Make  dress- 
ing of  one  cupful  fine  bread- 
crumbs and  four  tablespoonsful 
melted  butter;  season  with  salt, 
pepper  and  herbs  to  suit  the  taste; 
rub  the  c'licken  with  soft,  salty 
butter  and  dredge  with  flour.  Put 
three  tablespoonsful  of  butter  in 
the  pan;  use  no  water.  At  first 
have  the  oven  hot  and  baste  in  five 
minutes  with  the  hot  butter. 
When  the  flour  is  brown  baste 
with  one  cupful  hot  water  as 
needed;  turn  so  that  it  "will  brown 
properly.  Bake  a  four-pound 
chicken  about  one  and  one-half 
hour;  pour  off  nearly  all  the 
liquid  in  the  pan;  thicken  the  re- 
maining liquid  with  flour  mixed 
with  cold  water.  Chop  and  add 
the  giblets  that  have  cooked  until 
tender  and  cook  all  together  for 
five  minutes. 


iauscles  seem  to  beg  for  exercise.  The 
family,  too,  cease  to  feel  as  sympa- 
thetic as  they  did  when  the  patient 
was  in  danger  and  are  apt  to  plume 
themselves  rather  on  how  good  and 
kind  they  have  been.  Then  all  the 
little  duties  devolve  on  the  mother  of 
the  family  and  her  work  becomes 
pretty  hard.  But  this  is  a  really  a 
critical  time,  as  carelessness  now  may 
mean  a  relapse,  which  is  generally 
worse  than  the  original  trouble. 

Do  the  school  children  have  a 
quiet  place  to  study?  Children 
should  learn  concentration,  but  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  them  to  master 
difficult  problems  while  there  is  a 
heated  discussion  going  on  among 
older  people  in  the  same  room,  or  the 
smaller  folks  are  making  a  lot  of 
noise  at  their  play. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Just  Being  Friendly 

"Mrs.  Claire  didn't  speak  to  me 
today;  she  just  passed  me  by  without 
as  much  as  a  glance;  she's  too  snippy 
for  anything!"  and  Mrs.  Jocelyn 
tossed  her  head  indignantly. 

Did  you  speak  to  her?"  Mrs. 
Brown  asked. 

"Why,  no;  how  could  I?"  asked 
Mrs.  Jocelyn. 

"Well,  if  she  passed  you  by  with- 
out so  much  as  noticing  you,  and  you 
passed  her  by  without  sneaking,  how 
are  you  going  to  decide  just  which 
one  is  to  blame?  (Mrs.  Brqwn's 
voice  was  a  little  quizzical).  Weren't 
you  really  just  as  much  at  fault  as 
Mrs.  Cl/aire?" 

"Well,  no,  I'm  not  to  blame,"  said 
Mrs.  Jocelyn.  "If  she'd  just  looked 
at  me  and  smiled  a  little  I  should 
have  spoken,  of  course,  but — she 
won't  find  me  any  too  ready  to  notice 
her  the  next  time  we  meet!" 

"But  if  she  didn't  see  you!  Do 
you  really  think  she  saw  you?" 

"I'm  not  sure  that  she  actually 
saw  me,  but  I  do  know  that  just  be- 
fore we  met  she  turned  her  head 
and — " 

"Seemed  to  evade  you?  Oh,  non- 
sense: many  people  are  estranged 
from  just  such  things!  Why, 
don't  you  ever  become  so  engrossed 
in  somebody  or  something  that  you 


are  really  unconscious  of  every  per- 
son and  thing  besides?  I  do.  Once 
I  met  at  a  grocery  store  a  woman  I 
had  known  a  good  many  years.  She 
w|as  not  really  a  friend1,  although  she 
frequently  invited  me  to  call  when  in 
town.  One  day  when  I  might  hjave 
called  I  met  her  and  she  again  sug- 
gested calling,  but  when  I  gave  out 
the  slightest  feeler  as  to  whether  a 
call  upon  that  occasion  would  be  ac- 
ceptable I  saw  at  once  that  it  embar- 
rassed her;  that  she  did  not  want  me 
to  call  then,  anyway,  and  since  then 
I  have  met  her  twice  and  she  has 
failed  to  see  me,  although  she  cer- 
tainly has  seemed  to  be  looking  my 
way.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  get  in- 
dignant, but  what  is  the  use?  We 
all  meet  people  who  are  friendly  to 
meet,  but  who  have  no  real  sincerity 
in  their  hearts  concerning  any 
further  association.  I  had  accepted 
this  woman  upon  her  face  value  and 
I  learned  that  it  was  mere  face  worth. 
Nothing  deeper  or  better." 

"And  you  wasn't  hurt  at  such 
treatment?"  asked  Mrs.  Jocelyn. 

"Possibly,  at  first,  I  was  sorry  I 
had  taken  her  for  what  she  was  not. 
But  I  certainly  believe  that  Mrs. 
Claire  is  of  a  different  stamp.  You 
wait  and  see.  I  meet  people  and 
pass  them  without  realizing  whom  it 
is  I  am  meeting  and  passing.  Then, 
suddenly  perhaps,  it  comes  to  mo 
that  I  really  did  meet  someone  to 
whom  I  should  have  spoken.  I  al- 
ways try  to  make  such  a  matter  right, 
and  if  you  will  casually  let  Mrs. 
Claire  know  that  she  ignored  you, 
I  am  sure  she  will  make  ample 
amends." 

'I  don't  know  that  I  want  her  to," 
said  Mrs.  Jocelyn,  in  a  tone  that 
showed  very  clearly  that  she  really 
did  care  a  great  deal.  Just  then  the 
telephone  bell  rang  and  Mrs.  Jocelyn 
excused  herself  to  answer  it.  She 
came  back  radiant. 

"Good  news?"  asked  Mrs.  Brown. 
"It  was  Mrs.  Claire,  and  she  has 
asked  me  to  dinner  tomorrow.  She 
says  she  has  so  many  things  she 
wants  to  talk  over  with  me  she  wants 
a  quiet  hour  alone  with  me." 

"And  are  you  going?"  Mrs.  Brown 
ask^d,  mischievously. 

"Of  course;  I  can't  let  a  little 
think  like  that  spoil  a  friendship." 

"You're  wise,"  agreed  Mrs.  Brown. 
"But  even  if  this  hadn't  happened,  it 
was  not  for  you  to  cut  her  friendship. 
I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  I  have 
learned  it  in  more  ways  than  one — 
'A  man  to  have  friends  must  show 


himself  friendly.'  Now  you'll  won- 
der where  I  caught  hold  of  that  cant, 
but,  my  dear,  it  isn't  cant,  it's  real 
religion,  and  those  very  words  are  in 
the  Bible.  I  found  them  one  day 
when  I  was  burning  with  indignation 
against  one  whom  I  thought  had 
slighted  me.  I  took  them  to  heart 
and  I  have  since  tried  to  live  up  to 
them.  We  can't  let  our  happiness 
and  friendships  go  because  someone 
seems  to  slight  us.  Very  often 
there  is  no  intentional  slight.  It  is 
better  always  to  give  oDe  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  you  will  find  that 
the  friendly  spirit  brings  its  rich  re- 
wards. We  get,  mostly,  what  we 
give  in  this  world,  and  if  we  give 
friendliness  we  are  pretty  certain  of 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  the  same. 
We  are  too  self-sensitive  and  self- 
centered.  When  we  learn  to  forget 
self  in  others  we  shall  find  life  much 
better  and  more  satisfactory.  If  I 
find  a  person  really  does  not  wish  to* 
speak  to  me,  I  still  continue  in  a 
friendly  manner,  but  if  after  several 
friendly  meetings  on  my  part  I  get 
the  stony  stare,  why,  then  I  ask  what 
the  trouhje  is,  and  sometimes  I  find 
that  gossip^ing  tongues  have  hurt  a 
warm  heart  and  we  are  able  to  make 
things  right  again. 

ROSE  SEELYE-MILLER. 


A  Bad  Storm 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  NINE.) 

were  loading  several  hayracks,  when 
it  began  to  cloud  up  in  the  south- 
west. The  clouds  grew  thicker  every 
minute,  and  then  the  wind  began  to 
blow.  Seeing  it  was  going  to  be  a 
bad  storm,  We  unhitched  the  horses, 
which  were  attached  to  several  dif- 
ferent instruments,  and  took  shelter 
behind  a  load  of  hay.  We  were 
there  but  an  instant,  when  the  load 
blew  over,  but  we  were  quick  to  act, 
and  took  shelter  behind  another 
load.  While  we  were  doing  this  the 
wind  blew  >  a  regular  gale  and  the 
hail  and  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 

We  stayed  under  our  shelter  for 
about  ten  minutes,  until  the  storm 
blew  over,  and  then  we  hitched  a 
team  onto  an  empty  rack  and  got 
home  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  we 
were  about  frozen.  When  we  got 
home  we  put  on  dry  clothing  and 
soon  were  talking  over  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day. 


Additional  Stories 

Esther  Leineweber,  Adams,  Neb.;  Har- 
land  Buckner.  Papillion,  Neb.;  Thelma 
Graham,  Summerfield,  Kan.;  Maude 
Smith,  Jameson,  Mo.;  Dixie  L.  Mullino, 
Kingsville,  Mo.:  Emma  Cobby,  Riverdale, 
Cal. 


SAVED 

Buy  Direct  From  the  Factory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Money-Saver,  here  is  your  opportunity  to  save  a  half 
or  more  on  a  high  grade  guaranteed  piano  or  88-note  player  piano. 

Rock  Bottom  Cash  Prices  or  special  terms  of  payment,  if  you  want 
them. 

All  Pianos  Guaranteed  for  Twenty-five  Years 

Let  us  tell  you  all  about  buying  Direct- From-The-Fac«ory  and  how  you  can  save  all  the 
middlemen's  profits,  expenses  and  commissions.  If  you  have  planned  to  own  a  piano  now  or 
in  the  future,  send  for  special  catalog  at  once  so  that  you  may  learn  about  the  special  offer 
we  are  making  readers  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

WRITE  TOD  AT — DON'T  DELAY 

Free  music  lessons:  All  freight  paid. 

Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Co. 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
USE  THE  COUPON 


Schmoller  &  Mueller  Piano  Co. 

Dept.  T.  C.  F.  411  Omaha.  Nebraska 
Send  me  your  Big  (Piano)  (Player)  Offer. 


Name  

Address 
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VELLAST1C 
Union  Suits 
Fit  Perfectly 

VELLAST/c 

Ribbed  Fleece-Lined  Underwear 

Its  vdvety  fleoce  is  gratefully  wurm— its  ribttsd 
f aliric  delightfully  comfortable  The  fleeco  wou't 
wash  off.  wear  off  or  mat. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

At  all  dealers,  prico  SOc  and  up. 
Look  for  tho  namo  VELLAS  HO. 
Write  fir  Badjgard  Boot  No.  8. 

UTICA  KNITTING  COMPANY, 

Utica,  New  York. 

Maters  of  Bodygard  Underwear, 
Veltaslic,  hambsdoxvrt,  Springter. 


GOOJ>  MEN  WANTED 

at  once  Co  learn  the  aute  business  Big  future  for  you  or 
anyone  who  makes  himself  an  auto  expert  You  learn  here 
by  doing  the  work  yourself.  Lifetime  opportunity  to  leara 
the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  work  ever  given 
Omaha's  NEW  Auto  Training  College,  the  largest  ofits  kind 
in  the  west,  conducted  by  experienced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  practica  lauto  train- 
ing  work  to  be  ^m^r'^"  found  any- 

where Expert-  M  ■  BflHH^^enced  repair- 
men come  and  JB  ■  M  M  M  Vtahe  exactly 
same  course  to  M  ■  III  Ibecome  ex* 
pens. Weteach  ■*  ■  I  I  1  Hexpert  work. 
You  get  higher Wt  M  B  ^LJf  training  here 
than  you  canV        ^9mP     ■  at  anV  regular 

auto  repair  Co  1103 »  shop,  we  have 

equipment  that  they  don't  have,  and  intructors  who  teach 
you  principles  that  they  don't  even  know 
$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR,  Salary  or  Bus.  Profits 
in  Repairshop  or  Garage,  or  as  Salesmen.  Factory  Testers. 
Chauffeurs,  Repairmen,  Starter  Experts  or  Garage  Manager 
If  ever  you  are  going  to  make  a  change  to  get  into  a  higher 
paying  and  more  pleasant  line  of  work.  DO  IT  NOW.  the 
opportunities  are  the  best  now  that  they  have  ever  been. 
Take  our  wonderful  training  course  now  until  you  are  com- 
petent, and  then  go  right  into  the  automobile  business  from 
here.  Positions  now  open  needing  capable  men,  and  we 
want  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work 
SpecialSSO  course  in  Elec  Starting  &  Tractloneering  FREE 
with  regular  course  Learn  here  in  6  «ks  or  more  Tuition 
small  Life  scholarship.  Work  easy  and  interesting  Many 
make  expenses  wbUe  learning.  Free  catalog  at  once. 
American  Auto  College,  204  AutoBIdg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


AVe  positively  teach  you  at  home  by  mail  to  earn  ^ 
|25  to  $50  weekly  as  Chauffeur  or  Repairman. 

-tudents  «B8iBt«d  to  positions.  Beflt  BTStom,  .owcut  prioe. 
MODELS  FURNISHED.     Write  for  Pre*  Book. 

Practical  Auto  School,  ttfu  Beaver  Street,  New  York 


INFORMATION 

FOR 
OUR  READERS 

Land  Department: 

Tell  us  in  what  part  of 
the  country  you  are  inter- 
ested and  we  will  answer 
your  questions  regarding 
climate,  crops,  stock,  land, 
etc.,  in  that  section. 

Automobile  Department: 

We  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  an  experienced 
automobile  man,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  asked  by  our 
readers  as  to  troubles  with 
or  management  of  any  make 
of  car. 

Our  Readers'  Exchange: 

Inquiries  regarding  crops 
or  stock,  veterinary  or  me- 
chanical matters  will  re- 
celve  our  prompt  attention. 
Tell  us  what  is  perplexing 
you.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
answer  we  will  submit  your 
questions  to  someone  who 
does. 

In  writing  for  information  al- 
ways enclose  a  2c  stamp  to  In- 
sure a  prompt  reply  by  mail. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


Chile's  Government  Building  New  Railways 


UEKTO  MONTT— The  war  in 
Europe  will  force  upon  Chile  the 
purchase  of  a  large  amount  of 
United  States  steel  rails,  steel 
bridges  and  other  railway  ma- 
teiiais.  The  country  has  several  enormous 
projects  under  way,  and  there  are  a  dozen 
new  roads  either  surveyed  or  projected. 
For  the  last  two  weeks  1  have  been  riding 
over  the  state  railways.  I  have  had  a  pass 
from  the  government,  going  here  and 
there  at  my  will  without  paying  fare. 
The  place  where  I  am  now  writing  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  system.  It  is 
Puerto  Montt,  a  thriving  port  on  the  very 
frontier  of  the  settled  part  of  the  country, 
and  as  far  south  of  Pisague,  the  northern 
terminus,  where  the  railway  begins,  as 
the  distance  from  Boston  to  Dallas,  or 
New  York  to  Denver.  This  country  is  like 
a  great  sausage.  It  is  long  and  narrow. 
If  It  were  laid  on  the  United  States  with 
its  northern  end  at  Boston  It  would 
stretch  across  New  England  and  the 
Appalachian  system,  across  the  whole  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  far  into  the 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

the  road  will  probably  have  been  ex- 
tendi d  to  tho  Strait  of  Magellan.  This 
1  should  say  is  as  much  further  south 
of  "here  as  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans. 

Government  Cross-Country  Road 

The  longitudinal  railway  belongs  to  the 
government  and  contracts  for  material 
and  cars  may  be  made  with  the  govern- 
ment officials.  The  government  is  fur- 
nishing the  capital  for  the  extensions 
and  the  building  goes  on  steadily.  Dur- 
ing 1913,  700  miles  ot  new  lines  were 
opened  to  traflic  and  the  total  number 
of  miles  under  construction  was  500.  Some 
of  this  has  since  been  completed.  The 
railroad  work  paid  for  in  that  year  was 
valued  at  $75,000,000,  a  sum  equal  to  more 
than  $4  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  Chile  has  over 
4,000  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  and 
of  this  about  one-half  belongs  to  the 
state.     The  government   began  to  take 


Scene  in  the  Nitrate  Fields 


Rocky  mountains,  ending  in  Utah.  Cane 
Horn  a"d  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  which 
form  the  southern  end  of  the  sausage, 
would  be  just  about  as  far  west  of  Bos- 
ton as  is  Salt  Lake  City.  The  country- 
is  nowhere  much  wider  than  from  Balti- 
more to  New  York,  and  in  many  places 
it  could  be  squeezed  in  between  Balti- 
more  and  Philadelphia. 

Road  from  Peru  to  the  Strait 
It  wili  pay  our  exporters  to  consider 
the  future  railway  system  of  Chile. 
This  will  consist  of  a  long  line  of  rail- 
road running  from  Peru  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  with  feeders  going  west 
to  the  coast  and  east  to  the  mountains. 
This  line  is  known  as  the  longitudinal 
system,  and  it  is  now  being  built.  It 
is  already  about  2,000  miles  long  and 
it  will  eventually  connect  Peru  and 
Punta  Arenas,  the  metropolis  of  the 
straits.  The  railway  already  extends 
almost  to  the  Peruvian  boundary.  It 
traverses  the  nitrate  fields  and  con- 
nects them  with  Valparasio  and  San- 
tiago. The  southern  section  extends 
to  Puerto  Montt.  where  this  letter  is 
written.  The  first  part  of  the  "road  is 
through  a  desert  as  barren  as  the  Sa- 
hara. This  goes  southward  almost  to 
the  latitude  of  Valparaiso,  w-here  the 
longitudinal  system  crosses  the  trans- 
Andine  railway  to  Buenos  Aires.  Then 
begins  the  great  central  valley,  an  irri- 
gated region  which  corresponds  in  its 
fertility  with  the  best  parts  of  south- 
ern California.  Below  that  the  road 
enters  the  forests,  traversing  a  coun- 
try where  the  farms  have  had  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  woods,  and  where  the 
rainfall  in  places  is  100  Inches  per 
year.  The  central  valley  section  has 
been  built  a  long  time,  and  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  T  first  visited  Chile,  they 
were  already  penetrating  Into  the  for- 
est region.  \  then  came  on  construc- 
tion trains  as  far  as  Tcmuco,  the  home 
of  tho  Araucanlan  Indians,  and  I  am 
now  a  day's  ride  further  south,  having 
gone  through  pioneer  settlements  all 
the  way.     Within  another  fifteen  years 


over  the  roads  about  a  generation  ago, 
and  by  1910  it  had  paid  something  like 
$200,000,000  for  them. 

The  state  railways  are  managed  by  of- 
ficials appointed  by  the  president.  There 
is  a  general  manager  who  is  assisted  by 
nine    administrators.    The  administrator 
holds  a  similar  position  to  that  of  gen- 
eral manager  of  a  private  railroad,  and 
the  system  is  divided  into  nine  sections, 
each  of  which  has  its  administrator.  The 
chief  offices  of  the  state  reads  are  at 
Santiago,  and  there  is  a  close  connection 
with  them  and  the  government  as  to  all 
appointments.  Every  man  who  gets  more 
than  about  $1  000  a  year  receives  his  ap- 
pointment   directly    from    the,  president, 
and  the  others  are  selected  by  the  gen- 
eral manager  with  the  advice  of  his  sub- 
ordinates.    This    makes    every  railroad 
office   a  •  government   job,    and    all  ap- 
pointments,   from    the    administrator  to 
the  brakeman  and  track  layer  are  more 
or  less  affected  by  pull.    I  have  talked 
with  many  people  here  concerning  the 
service.     So  far  have  yet  to  meet  an 
unprejudiced  observer  who  believes  that 
government  ownership   is   good    for  the 
roads  or  the  people.  Indeed,  the  railway 
oucstion  is  one  of  the  live  ones  of  public 
d'scussiion,   and    the   figures   show  that 
the  most  of  the  lines  are  annually  worked 
at  a  loss  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 
Big  Deficits  Caused  by  Politics 
The   difference    between    the  receipts 
and  the  expenditures  does  not  show  tho 
whole   deficit   arising   from  government 
management.       There    is    an  enormous 
additional    loss   in   the   wear  and  tear 
of  the  roads  and  the  rolling  stock,  ow- 
ing to  carelessness  and  waste.     This  is 
so  great  that  Chile  has  recently  passed 
an    act   appropriating   more    than  $20.- 
000  000  to   re -equip   and   reorganize  the 
system.      A  large  amount  of  this  will 
go   Into  new    cars,    and    will    result  in 
large    orders    from    the    United  States. 
As  It  Is  now,   most  of  the  cars  have 
come   from    our   country   and   as  orig- 
inally  shipped    they   were   the   best  of 
their  kind.     They  now  show  the  effects 
of  the  long  lack  of  repairs.    Those  In 


which  I  have  traveled  need  paint  and 
varnish.  Tho  windows  rattle  and  every- 
thing seems  rickety,  shabby  and  going 
to  seed.  [  have  been  In  Pullman  cars 
where  the  fine  veneering  of  the  ceiling 
has  so  cracked  and  blistered  that  It 
hung  down  like  the  wall  paper  of  a 
damp  building,  and  in  some  coaches  the 
rain  dripped  through.  The  freight  cars 
are  In  a  bad  way  and  no  one  watches 
the  leaks.  Others  of  the  cars  are  more 
comfortable,  the  dining  and  sleeping 
car  service  being  fairly  good.  With 
tho  new  appropriation  there  should  be 
no  lack  of  money  and  conditions  will 
probably  improve. 

Two-Cent  Fares  Prevail 
Tho  rates  of  travel  on  the  state  rail- 
ways are  low.  for  a  country  like  this. 
First-class  fares  are  about  2  cents  a  mil*, 
second  class  1%  cents  and  third-class  less 
than  two-thirds  of  1  cent  per  mile.  There 
are  additional  charges  of  50  per  cent  on 
the  express  trains  and  of  about  100  per 
cent  on  the  rapidos  and  trains  de  luxe. 
There  Is  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  on 
return  tickets  of  all  classes.  The  freight 
rates  are  high,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  earnings  come  from  freight.  The 
extra  charges  for  baggage  are  muchi 
greater  than  in  the  United  States  and  on 
the  central  system  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
earnings  are  made  out  of  luggage. 

The  amount  of  freight  carried  Is  about 
5,000,000  tons  per  annum,  the  number 
of  passengers  over  12,000.000,000  and 
the  total  receipts  more  than  $13,000,000  in 
gold.  ^The  expenditures  are  more  than 
$15,r00.000,  so  that  the  deficit  is  more  than 
$2,000,000.  The  state  is  now  operating 
about  2.000  miles  of  railway,  and  its  em- 
ployes are  more  than  11,000,  or  over  five 
to  the  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  government  railways 
are  those  owned  by  private  parties  and 
companies.  These  roads  have  a  trackage 
almost  as  long  as  that  of  the  government 
system,  and  their  total  capitalization  is 
quite  as  great.  Their  freight  and  passen- 
ger rates  are  higher,  but  the  service  is 
better.  Many  of  them  are  run  in  con- 
nection wrIth  mines  and  other  interests 
and  the  returns  do  not  show  the  actual 
receipts  or  the  profits. 
Nitrate  Companies  Operate  Lines 
Take,  for  instance,  the  nitrate  railways, 
of  which  there  are  seven.  They  run  from 
the  ports  out  into  the  desert  and  carry 
but  little  else  than  nitrate  of  soda.  They 
range  in  length  from  fifty  miles  to  300 
or  400,  and  their  business  is  in  proportion 
to  the  nitrate  factories  or  oflclnas  with 
which  they  connect.  The  Pisagua  rail- 
road, that  runs  between  Pisagua  and 
Iquique,  has  a  length  of  350  miles,  and 
its  capitalization  is  $10,000,000.  Its  gauge 
is  only  sixteen  inches.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  paving  over  7  per  cent  on  its 
common  stock  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
its  net  receipts  are  now  more  than  $17,- 
fiOO.000  per  annum.  That  road  is  owned  in 
England. 

Another  profitable  road  is  the  Anglo- 
Chilean  nitrate  road,  which  runs  from 
the  port  of  Tocopilla  to  several  differ- 
ent oficinas,  having  a  length  of  sev- 
enty odd  miles.  Tt  is  capitalized  at 
$5,000,000  and  in  1911  its  dividend  was 
15  per  cent.  And  then  there  is  a  road 
from  Mcjillones  that  cennects  with  the 
Antofagasta  railway  to  Bolivia  That 
road  is  about  eighty  miles  long,  and  it 
has  a  th'rty-inch  gauge  It  will  carry 
the  eopoer  of  the  Guggenheim  syndi- 
cate mines  down  to  the  coast  and  should 
have  an  -enormous  profit  therefrom.  At 
present  it  is  a  part  of  the  Antofagasta- 
Bolivia  railway  system,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly profitable.  The  Taltal  Railway 
company,  which  runs  from  the  southern 
nitrate  fields  to  the  port  of  Taltal  on  the 
Pacific,  paid  a  d-'vidend  of  9  per  cent  in 
1912.  All  of  these  railroads  are  feeders 
of  the  longitudinal  system,  and  that  sys- 
tem has  been  built  to  connect  them  as 
well  as  to  give  a  line  north  and  south 
throughout  the  republic. 

Large  Number  of  Lines  Planned 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Chi- 
lean railway  situation  Is  the  number  of 
lines  that  have  been  planned  to  cross 
tho  continent,  traversing  the  Andes  and 
Joining  the  Argentine  rallray  systems  to 
those  of  the  west  coast.  The  only  one 
of  these  that  has  been  completed  Is  that 
which  extends  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos 
Aires.    This  Is  nbout  as  long  as  the  dis- 
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tance  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
It  crosses  the  Amies  at  an  altitude  of 
10,500  feet  above  the  sea  through  a  tun- 
nel that  is  nearly  two  miles  long.  The 
road  was  expensive  to  build,  and  it  is  so 
costly  to  operate  that  its  freight  rates 
will  always  be  high.  It  has  a  rack  and 
pinion  or  cog  railroad  system  of  about 
twenty-five  miles,  and  the  gauge  is  such 
that  freight  has  to  be  transferred  twice 
during  tne  journey  across  the  continent. 
The  fare  from  Santiago  to  Buenos  Aires 
is  $65,  with  a  very  small  allowance  for 
baggage.  This  is 'more  than  three  times 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  trip  from  New 
York  to  Chicago. 

Merely  a  Short  Cut  Line 

Another  transcontinental  railroad  that 
will  soon  be  completed  will  connect  the 
port  Of  Antofagasta  with  Buenos  Aires. 
This  Is  an  extension  of  a  branch  of  the 
Antofagasta-Bolivia  railway.  I  have  al- 
ready described  my  journey  over  it  from 
Bolivia  to  the  sea.  The  transcontinental 
extension  leaves  the  main  line  at  Uyuni, 
where  it  has  an  altitude  of  about  12,600 
feet,  and  thence  passes  through  a  rich 
mineral  district,  crossing  Bolivia  to  the 
frontier,  at  La  Quiaca,  where  it  will 
connect  with  the  great  railway  system  of 
Argentina.  The  road  has  already  been 
constructed  to  Tupiza,  and  within  less 
than  a  year  it  should  be  connected  with 
the  Argentine  system.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  is  now  only  sixty- 
six  miles.  This  road  will  never  be  a 
general  passenger  line  across  South 
America.  The  distance  is  too  great.  It 
will,  however,  be  the  short  cut  from  the 
Pacific  ocean  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  will  be  Bolivia's 
outlet  to  the  Atlantic. 

Chile  has  plans  and  surveys  already 
made  for  several  very  important  trans- 
continental railways  south  of  the  pres- 
ent line  from  Valprbiso  to  Buenog 
Aires.  Some  of  them  will  have  thetr 
termini  at  Bahai  Blanca,  the  Argentine 
port  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a  day's 
ride  south  of  Beunos  Aires,  and  one 
will  connect  Talcahuano,  the  great 
commercial  and  naval  station  near 
Concepcion  with  that  port.  This  road 
will  cross.  Chile  from  Conception  to 
Antuco.  and  thence  go  on  into  the  Ar- 
gentine, where  it  will  connect  with  the 
roads  which  have  their  termini  in  Ba- 
hia  Blanca. 

Crosses  Andes  Through  Short  Tunnel 
This  transandine  road  will  be  about 
200  miles  shorter  than  the  road  now  in 
operation  between  Valparaiso  and 
Buenos  Aires,  via  Juntal.  It  will  be 
easier  of  construction  and  will  crogH 
the  Andes  through  a  tunnel,  which  will 
be  less  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  gov- 
ernment has  already  granted  a  subsidy 
of  $1,000,000,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$5,000  per  kilometer,  as  it  is  opened  to 
traffic,  until  $600,000  have  been  paid, 
the  remaining  $400,000  to  be  held  until 
the  line  has  been  joined  up  to  the  Ar- 
gentine system.  Some  of  this  line  is  al- 
ready in  operation,  and  it  is  steadily 
proceeding.  The  Argentine  section  is 
being  arranged  for.  Another  road  to 
Bahia  Blanca  which  has  already  been 
decided  upon  will  have  a  length  of  .350 
mi'es.     This  will  go  via  Donquimai. 

Between  these  southern  transcontinen- 
tal roads  and  the  transandine  read  now 
in  use.  several  roads  to  Buenos  Aires  are 


being  considered  and  surveyed.  One  of 
these  from  Valpraisj  via  Maipo,  is 
about  1,000  miles  long.  Another  from 
the  port  of  Llico,  still  further  south  to 
is  ninety-five  miles,  and  a  third  from 
the  port  of  Llico,  still  further  south  to 
Buenos  Aires,  is  1,033  miles  long.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  three  others 
planned  to  go  through  the  Colorado 
route,  which  would  connect  them  with  the 
port  of  Constitution.  These  roads  are 
each  about  1,000  miles  long. 
Panama  Canal  Has  Caused  Building 

One  reason  for  the  anxiety  that  Chile 
has  for  more  transcontinental  routes  is 
the  fear  that  the  Panama  canal  will  re- 
duce the  shipping  via  the  Strait  of  Mag- 
ellan. Many  of  the  ships  that  now  como 
through  the  straits  will  pass  through  the 
canal  and  down  the  west  coast  of  Chile, 
and  the  country  will  not  have  as  good 
facilities  by  the  straits  as  it  has  now. 
The  new  roads  will  bring  the  country 
into  close  connection  with  the  Argentine, 
and  the  future  travel  to  Europe  will  be 
largely  by  way  of  Argentine  ports 

Chile  was  the  first  country  of  South 
America  to  build  railways,  and  the  first 
railways  built  here  were  constructed  by 
United  States  citizens.  The  first  road 
on  the  >South  American  continent  was 
made  to  connect  the  silver  mines  of  Cop- 
iapo  with  the  port  of  Caldera.  The  builder 
was  William  Wheelwright,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  a  previous  letter. 
He  opened  his  road  for  traffic  July  4, 
1851  The  first  locomotive  that  was  used 
is  still  in  existence  in  one  of  the  Chilean 
museums,  and  its  name  plate  shows  that 
it  was  made  by  Norris  Brothers  in  Ph;l- 
adelphia  in  1S50.  Wheelwright  began  the 
railroad  from  Valparaiso  to  Santiago, 
and  he  made  surveys  toward  and  over 
the  Andes  with  the  idea  of  a  transcon- 
tinental route.  His  first  road  was  built 
four  years  before  Henry  Meiggs,  an- 
other great  railroad  contractor,  also  an 
American,  began  work  on  the  Central 
railroad  southward  from  Santiago. 
Massachusetts  Man  Greatly  Honored 

William  Wheelwright's  name  is  highly 
honored  in  Chile.  He  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  coun- 
trv.  He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass., 
and  at  the  age  of  26  years  was  made 
United  States  consul  at  Guayaquil.  He 
served  there  for  several  years  and  then 
moved  to  Valparaiso,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  line  of  passenger  vessels  along 
the  coast.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  company,  and 
so  may  be  called  the  first  to  introduce 
steam  on  the  west  coast.  He  built  the 
first  gas  and  water  works  of  South 
America  and  strung  the  first  telegraph 
line. 

Henry  Meiggs,  the  other  great  Amer- 
ican railroad  constructor,  built  the  won- 
derful road  which  goes  up  the  Andes 
back  of  Lima,  Peru.  He  also  constructed 
the  road  from  Mollendo  to  Arequipa  that 
now  goes  on  to  Lake  Titicaca,  and  he 
did  a  great  deal  of  railroad  building  in 
Chile.  He  completed  the  road  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Santiago,  and  built  some  of 
what  is  now  a  part  of  the  longitudinal 
system.  Today  a  great  deal  of  American 
rolling  stock  and  rails  are  still  used  in 
Chile,  and  it  is  impossible  to  write  about 
the  roads  without  reference  to  their  close 
connection  with  the  United  States. 
(Copyright.  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


To  the  Boy  of  the  Twentieth 

Century 


— i  0  LIVE  that  your  afterself — the  man  you  ought  to  be — may 
in  his  time  be  possible  and  actual.  For  away  in  the  '20s,  the 
'30s,  of  the  twentieth  century,  he  is  awaiting  his  turn.  His 
body,  his  brain,  his  soul  are  in  your  boyish  hands.  He  cannot 
'help  himself.  What  will  you  leave  for  him?  Will  it  be  a  brain 
unspoiled  by  lust  or  dissipation,  a  trained  mind  to  think  and  act,  a  nervous 
system  true  as  a  dial  in  its  response  to  the  truth  about  you?  Will  you, 
hoy  of  the  twentieth  century,  let  him  come  as  a  man  among  men  in  his 
time,  or  will  you  throw  away  his  inheritance  before  he  has  had  the  chance 
to  touch  it?  Will  you  let  him  come,  taking  your  place,  gaining  through 
your  experience,  hallowed  through  your  joys,  building  on  them  his  own,  or 
will  you  fling  his  hope  away,  decreeing,  wanton-like,  that  the  man  you 
might  have  been  shall  never  be? — David  Starr  Jordan. 


write  ror  tree  catalog  and  rind  out  how  The  Helder 
Tractor  Is  made.  How  easy  It  works.  How  cheap  to  run. 
Why  it's  giving  satisfaction  and  Increasing  profits  on  hun- 
dreds of  farms  and  why  you  should  have  one  «o  reduce 
your  high  cost  ot  farming  and  to  solve  your  hired  help 
problem. 


Heider  Tractor 

riiv7       Cpn  Be  Operated  With 
s^S^  Kerosene.Gasolene  or  Motor  Spirits 


Does  tbe  Work  ol  8  Horses  and  Costs  Less 

It's  a  real  one  man  tractor.   Weighs  5,000  pounds.  It  takes 
the  place  of  eight  horses  and  one  extra  man.    Will  do 
any  kind  of  Held  or  belt  work  at  the  lowest  possible 
:ost.  Has  a  4-cyllnder  heavy  duty  motor..  The  Heider 
Tractor  Is  the  pioneer  light  tractor.    Sells  at  a  price 
which  every  farmer  can  afford.   Don't  spend  money 
on  experiments.     Let  us  prove  that  the  Heider  Is 
the  best.    Write  today. 

Heider  Manufacturing  Co. 
taoMain  St.,  Carroll,  Iowa. 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumber,  Posts,  Cement,  Barbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade. 

H.  F.  CADY  LUMBER  CO.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Oltice  208  W.O.W.  Bid.   Yards,  6th  A.  Douglas 


New  Crop 
Iowa  Crown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 


CLOVER 

ana  inspected  Red  Clover.  Also  Mammoth,  Al- 
6ike,  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 
TIUflTUV  Blue  Crass,  etc,  al  low  prices. 
llmUlllI         Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 

Ask  for  samples  and  copy  of  our  bargain  price 
list  for  farmers.  Large  illustrated  catalog,  free. 
IOWA  SEED  COMPANY,  Dept.  51  OES  MOINES,  IOWA 


Become  An 

AUTO  EXPERT 


"INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOLS" 

Our  free  book  tells  some  inside  facts  you  should 
know  for  your  own  protection.  It  also  tells  about 
our  school,  with  many  Illustrations  that  are  not 
fakes."   Get  your  Copy— Postal  brings  it. 


TEACH  YOU  IN  SIX  WEEKS 
EARN  $60-$150  A  MONTH 

—Oil  Pay  from  the  start  and 
Unlimited  Opportunities  for 

you  as  garage-owner,  repairman, 
expert  mechanic,  chauffeur,  racer, 
demonstrator  salesman.  We  teach 
you  In  six  weeks— and  guarantee 
co  make  you  competent. 

3 COURSES 
ABSOLUTELY 
Don't  waste  months  as  an  ap- 
prentice. Come  here  and  step  out 
In  a  few  weeks  ready  to  hold  a  well- 
paid  position.  Three  valuable 
courses  absolutely  free  — self- 
starting  and  electric  lighting:  sta- 
tionery engineering,  pattern  making 
and  moulding.  Send  now  for  free 
book  telling  all. 

LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL, 
2352  »  Btraati  Lincoln,  neb 


*  The  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Southeastern  Wyoming  * 


This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  West  and  farm- 
ing is  carried  on  here  entirely  without  irrigation.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  railroads  and  market  conditions  are  good-  We  are 
owners — not  agents — and  sell  our  lands  on  ten  annual  payments, 
or  on  our  Celebrated  Crop  Payment  Plan,  whereby  one-half  the  crop 
raised  each  year  is  delivered  to  us  at  market  price  until  the  land 
is  paid  for. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  sectional  map. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 
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Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


SIOME  extra  good  judges  of 
J  poultry  In  many  ways  are 
yet  utterly  ignorant  when 
it  conies  to  the  subject  of 
chicken  cholera.  Many  diseases  re- 
mote from  cholera  are  classed  as 
cholera  by  poultry  keepers.  Most  of 
these  thought  to  be  cholera  are  really 
curable  diseases  if  taken  in  time, 
while  cholera  is  not  curable.  Lim- 
ber neck,  indigestion,  blackhead,  etc., 
are  often  mistaken  for  cholera.  The 
main  symptoms  in  cholera  are  high 
fever,  extreme  thirst,  saffron-colored 
droppings,  doubling  over  or  getting 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball,  bill  turned  un- 
der the  breast  as  death  approaches, 
which  is  in  a  few  hours  after  attack. 

The  great  Pasteur  investigated 
fowl  cholera  thoroughly.  He  -tried 
every  drug  known  that  will  destroy 
the  bacillus  of  cholera.  This  is  now 
over  thirty  years  ago.  He  found  not 
one  remedy,  because  the  action  of 
the  germ,  after  getting  into  the  body, 
is  too  swift  and  destructive  for  drugs 
to  head  it  off. 

He  did  find  a  preventive,  though — 
a  good,  cheap  one;  it  is  sulphuric 
acid.  One  pound  of  the  crude  acid 
to  every  twenty  gallons  of  water. 
Spray  it  all  over  the  yards,  in  the 
house  and  on  the  roosts.  Go  over 
everything  about  the  yards,  I  urn  all 
dead  fowls  and  all  feathers  and  poul- 
try filth.  Miss  one  day  and  again 
spray,  miss  a  day,  then  aguin  spray. 
Keep  sulphuric  acid  in  thj  drinking 
water,  ten  drops  to  the  gallon. 
Where  this  treatment  has  been  used 
in  outbreaks  of  cholera,  Pasteur 
made  the  claim  that  the  outbreak 
was  soon  stopped,  with  but  few 
deaths. 

Pasteur  proved  that  the  disease 
must  be  taken  into  the  mouth  if  the 
disease  spread.  He  hooded  some 
chickens  in  such  a  manner  they  could 
not  eat,  then  placed  these,  with  some 
others  as  yet  healthy,  but  free  to  eat 
and  drink,  with  cholera-infested 
fowla.  The  hooded  birds  escaped 
the  disease  and  those  free  to  eat  and 
drink  died  of  the  disease  shortly. 

Sulphuric  acid  kills  the  germs  by 
its  fumes.  It  is  safe  for  well  chick- 
ens to  eat  over.  Its  fumes  also  kill 
mites  and  poultry  lice  also. 


Cut  Rone  for  Laying  Purposes 

Some  years  ago  a  certain  poultry 
keeper  wrote  to  this  page  of  his  suc- 
cess with  grc-n  bone  in  a  flock  of 
laying  hens.  All  the  extra  care  this 
f.lock  got  was  to  see  that  they  got  all 
the  extra  green-cut  bone  they  could 
eat  every  day.  Laying  was  heavy, 
eockerels  and  hens  grew  heavy;  it 
saved  other  feed.  When  next  I 
heard  that  flock  had  gone  to  smash 
after  a  couple  of  years.  Too  much 
pushing,  too  much  green  bone.  You 
cannot  give  hens  all  they  will  eat  of 
fresh  meat,  for  green-cmt  bone  is 
certainly,  fresh  meat  and  fresh  bone 
mixed.  A  few  years  ago  every 
poultry  writer  was  experimenting 
with  green-cut  bone  and  giving  re- 
sults: then  the  enthusiasm  over 
green-cut  bone  died  out.  And  yet 
there  Is  much  to  the  advisability  of 
feeding  green-cut  bone  in  modera- 
tion each  day  in  certain  amounts  If 
you  ca?i  get   it   fresh,  as  it  contains 


all  the  elements  found  in  the  egg 
from  shell  to  center,  while  often 
much  of  other  animal  matter  fed  for 
eggs  contains  nothing  of  some  of  the 
egg  elements,  and  these  must  be  sup- 
plied in  other  foods.  An  ounce  of 
green  bone  each  day  is  enough  for  a 
laying  hen.  It  must  be  fresh;  to 
feed  it  tainted  means  sickness  in  the 
flock,  and  soon  worse.  A  bone  cut- 
ter is  a  necessity  where  Avinten  eggs 
are  furnished  in  large  numbers  for 
market:  or,  1*  handy  to  a  meat  mar- 
ket, the  butcher  often  disposes  of 
his  green  bone  scraps,  ready  cut  or 
shaved,  and  at  low  prices.  An  ounce 
of  green-cut  bone  a  day  for  each  hen 
saves  just  that  much  on  the  grain 
bill. 


Small  Poultry  Paragraphs 
Lightning  lice  killers  are  handy 
concerns  about  the  poultry  house.  If 
t lie  machine  is  large  enough  you  can 
put  in  more  birds  than  one.  Place 
two  heaping  teraspoonfuls  of  some 
good  louse  killer  in  the  machine, 
then  the  bird,  or  birds.  Or,  better 
yet,  throw  it  on  them  after  putting 
them  in  the  machine.  Close  the 
dopr,  turn  the  crank  slowly  about  ten 
revolutions  if  the  fowls  are  grown, 
five  if  very  young.  Let  t:»era  out. 
The  lice  will  be  fixed.  Seven  days 
after  give  them  another  turn  at  the 
machine— this  to  kill  any  nits  that 
have  since  hatched.  These  you  can- 
not kill  the  first  time.  These  ma- 
chines are  made  in  size  for  turkeys 
also. 

*  •  * 

If  you  find  fowls  getting  too  fat, 
cut  the  ration  down  to  oats  or  pota- 
toes, or  just  a  litlte  of  both  until  the 
fat  is  reduced.  If  the  fowls  show 
diarrhea,  feed  them  boiled  milk  and 
cooked  rice. 

*  *  * 

It  does  not  take  long  to  fatten  up 
turkeys  for  the  Christmas  market  on 
thick-boiled  oatmeal  or  cornmeal,  to 
which  add  some  suet.  Geese  fatten 
on  cornmeal,  bran  and  a  little  suet 
or  meat. 

*  *  # 

A  flock  of  twelve  hens  will  supply 
a  family  of  four  with  all  the  fresh 
eggs  they  need  for  table  use.  The 
largest  hens  do  not  always  ljay  the 
largest  eggs  .Minorcas  and  White 
Leghorns,  as  well  as  other  varieties 
of  the  Leghorns,  lay  large  eggs.  The 

Hamburg  lays  a  very  small  egg. 

*  *  * 

Rheumatism  comes  from  damp- 
ness. This  is  true  with  hens  as  well 
as  ducks.  Keep  all  scratching  litter 
dry.  Clean  the  hen  house  often. 
Droppings  produce  damp.  Old,  fat 
hens  die  of  apoplexy.  Watch  the 
hen  that  is  heavy  with  abdominal  fat. 
Better  sell  her  quick. 

*  *  * 

Charred  bone  or  charred  corn 
once  a  week  keep  hens  healthier  in 
winter. 

*  *  * 

Those  big  lice  that  infest  the  fluff 
in  winter  bring  on  diarrhea.  Keep 
the  fluff  dusted. 

*  *  » 

Lime  purifies  the  air  of  the  poul- 
try house.  Lime  is  chetop,  chickens 
are  high.     Every  hen  you  lose  vou 


pitch  close  to  a  silver  dollar  in  the 
manure  pile,  never  again  to  be  found. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  simplest  nests  made  is 
one  used  in  the  Maine  experiment 
station.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  make 
it.  Merely  a  box,  into  one  side  of 
which  is  fixed  a  slatted  door.  This 
door  slips  up  and  down  in  grooves  at 
the  side  and  is  provided  with  a  cheap 
hook.  You  hook  up  the  door  just 
so  high  that  the  hen  in  going  into  the 
nest  presses  with  her  back  against 
the  door.  This  lifts  the  hook,  and 
as  she  settles  on  the  nest  the  door 
slips  down  in  place,  and  there  she  is, 
shut  in  until  you  come  to  let  her  out 
and  give  her  a  record. 

*  *  * 

All  of  our  chickens  originated 
from  the  jungle  fowl,  native  to 
southern  Asia  and  Oceania.  Turkeys 
came  from  the  Americas,  guinea 
fowls  from  Africa;  pheasants  origi- 
nated in  Asia,  pigeons  from  the  wild 
Blue  Rock  dove;  ducks  are  derived 
from  the  wild  Mallard;  geese  seem 
to  be  common  the  world  over  and  are 
the  most  ancient  of  fowls. 

*  *  • 

Never  make  the  poultry  house  so 
low  at  the  back  as  to  strike  your 
head  every  time  you  have  occasion 
to  go  back  to  the  roost.  Six  and 
one-half  feet  for  back  height  is  none 
too  high,  although  some  poultry 
keepers  judge  five  and  one-half  feet 
to  be  a  good  height.  A  house  twenty 
feet  long  by  fourteen  wide  will  hold 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  hens  if  they 
are  allowed  considerable  free  range 
in  winter,  and  afford  scratching 
room  on  the  bad  days  well  up  to  the 
front,  but  it  is  safer  to  house  just 
this  number  in  a  house  of  this  size, 
placing  the  roosts  well  to  the  back 
and  windows  to  the  front. 

Big  Protits  in  Trapping 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  EIGHT.) 

rabbits,  squirrels — in  fact,  almost 
any  kind  of  fresh  flesh — the  fresher 
the  better;  they  eat  of  stale  flesh 
only  when  very  hungry  and  are  apt 
to  do  without  rather  than  attempt  to 
secure  a  bait  that  is  not  fresh  and 
tempting.  Muskrats  may  be  consid- 
ered as  wholly  aquatic,  being  rarely 
ever  seen  on  land;  their  range  of  ap- 
petite, however,  is  greater  than  that 
of  their  brother  mink,  as  they  are 
extremely  fond  of  various  vegetables, 
and  nothing  seems  to  suit  them  bet- 
ter than  to  cut  down  the  farmer's 
corn  and  drag  ears,  stalk  and  all, 
into  the  water  they  haunt. 


MARKET  PLACE 


poultry — x.angshattt> 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS. 
Write  Jalte  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


Germozone 


The  best  medicine  for 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 

— roup,  colds,  canker, 
sore  head,  chicken  pox, 
loss  of  hair  or  feathers, 
sores,  bowel  trouble, 
skin  disease.  25ct., 
50ct.  and  $1.00  bottles. 
Tablet  form  50cts.  post- 
paid. Sold  at  most  cities 
and  towns.  Write  for 
I  sample  and  poultry  book. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  7,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

|  Makers  of  Lee's  Lire  Killer.  Mandy  Lee  Incubator,  etc. 


Soon  pays  for  itself 

in   Raving   from    rat*   and    insurance.  Portable, 

Perforated,  Shovel  Inn  Hoard,  Ventilators.  If  your 
dealer   does    not    bundle,    write   fur   circular  and 

Kprrlnl   introductory  price. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  GO., 
1253  W.  10th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WHITE  IJANGSHAN  CHICKENS, 
White  Holland  Turkeys,  White  African 
guineas;  large,  early  birds;  eggs  In 
season.  Write  for  prices.  L.  T.  Cam- 
mings,  Lakevicw  Farm,  Howe,  Neb. 


Leghorns 

FOR  SALE-S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND 
S.  C.  B.  Minorca  cockerels.  Prices  right. 
Mrs.  Emma  Duerr,  Dorchester,  Neb. 


A  FEW  S.  C.  AVHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  left.  I  will  make  a  right  ©rice 
on  them.  Write  for  it.  Geo.  L.  Dewng, 

Route  2,  Doniphan,  Neb. - 


PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each.  Ben  Moyor. 
Oakland,  Neb. 


R.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKEk- 
els,  year-old  hens,  75c  and  $1.  Elizabeth 
Hogan,  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1  each,  6  for  $5.  Theodore 
Reicks,  Elgin,  Neb. 


light  Brahma s. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS, 
liens;  reasonable.  Mrs.  M.  Wall,  Eddy- 
ville,  Neb. 


Orpingtons. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE— SINGLE  COMB 
Huff  Orpington,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.    Peter  Brehm,  Harvard, 

Neb. 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Stock  for  sale.     Price  list  free.  Frank 

Lewis,  Gibbon,  Neb. 


S.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKER- 
els  from1  good  stock.  Write  me  for  prices 
and  guarantee.  E,  L.  Woodcox,  Willow 
Island,  Neb. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS. 
William  Langbehn,  Avoca,  la. 


POST  CARD  PHOTOS  OF  MY  WHITE 
Orpington  cockerels  free.  Extra  large- 
birds.  Write  for  prices.  R.  B.  Murphy. 
Shenandoah,  la. 


PRIZE-WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons,  reasonable.     Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyvllle, 

Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  PULLETS,  $10 
per  dozen;  line  breeding  compels  sale; 
best  stock  from  range.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Tatro,  Geneva,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Bocks. 

FINE.  EARLY  WHITE  PLYMOUTH 
Rock  eockerels,  extra  large,  $2  each.  A 
bargain.  Hugh  Williams,  Route  1,  Box 
71,  Wymore.  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
<  Is  and  hens  for  sale  Will  ship  on  ap- 
proval.  George  Franklin.  Axtell,  Neb. 


50  FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $3  to  $10;  immediate  sale;  best  blood 
in  America;  money  back  guarantee.  Dr. 
George  A.  Flippin,  Stromsburg.  Neb. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels.   A  F.  Hansen,  North  Platte,  Neb. 


FINE  WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS 
from  good  laying  strain,  $5  each.  George 
A.  Kaffenberger,  Plattsmouth,  Neb. 


GIANT  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  TOU- 
louse  geese.  Sweepstakes  on  geese;  1st, 
2d  on  cock;  1st,  2d  on  cockerel  at  county 
fair;  40  geese  and  400  cockerels  to  pick 
from;  $1  to  $2  for  cockerels.  $5  per  pair 
for  geese.    Geo.  Drinnin,  Columbus,  Neb. 


WHILE  ROCK  COCKERELS  ANT) 
pullets,  extra  large.  Fishel  strain,  $1 50 
each..  Mrs.  F.  S.  Manning,  Friend,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Beds. 

ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS.  $1.:,0 
to  $2  each.    F.  M.  Shaver,  Bruning,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  birds  of  fine  quality  and  breed- 
ing. Write  for  details  and  prices.  A.  F. 
Magdanz,  Pierce,  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  R  H  O  D  E 
Island  Reds;  cockerels,  $2;  pullets.  $1. 
Lawrence  A.  Nelson,  Lock  Box  707,  Hart- 
ington.  Neb. 


REDS,  BOTH  COMBS.  AT  LIV1NO 
prices;  also  good  incubator.  Write  for 
particulars.  W.  X  Cocklin  &  Son,  Ris- 
ing City,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels  and  pullets.  $1.25  each.  Claude 
Musselman,  Lyons,  Neb. 


Turkeys. 

HOTTRBON  RED  TURKEYS  FOR 
tale.    Clinton  Myers,  R.  4.  Fairbury.  Neb. 


Wyandottes. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  COCKS  AND 
•ockerels,  $1.50  to  $5.00.  Mrs.  Thos.  Long. 
Madison,  Neb. 


WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  AD- 
vertlsers  on  this  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher 
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POULTRY — Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  $1  EACH. 
Vein  Johnson.  Meadow  Grove,  Neb. 

TNDTAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  MRS. 
Derrick,  Battle  Creek,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry- 
Farms,  Shenandoah,  la. 


THE  115,000  FARM  FAMILIES  WHO 
regularly  read  this  page  are  anxious  to 
buy  their  breeding  stock  early  this  year. 
A  nickel  a  word  a  week  is  the  cost  of 
advertising  what  you  have  to  sell. 


CHOICE  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— 
We  can  supply  choi?e  cockerels  for  your 
next  season's  breeders  of  all  popular 
breeds  of  chickens,  geese  and  ducks,  a' so 
bantams  and  fox  terrier  pups.  Logan 
Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  CHICK- 
ens,  rabbits,  butter  and  eggs  wanted. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Estab.  1896.  Reference.  Merchants  Na- 
tional bank.  Prompt  pay.  Write  for  quo- 
tations. 


100  CHOICE  COCKERELS,  R.  I.  REDS. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Silver  Com- 
pines  and  Buff  Orpingtons;  prices  reason- 
able. Archdale  Farm,  Fremont,  Neb. 


HELP  -WANTED 
Agents — Solicitors — Salesmen 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  USES  RICH- 
mond  Chemical  Extinguishers  that  kill 
gasoline  fires;  auto  and  factory  sizes. 
District  managers  make  500  per  cent 
profit;  auto  free.  Richmond  Chemical 
Co.,  Desk  39,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  

YOUNG  MAN,  WOULD  YOU  ACCEPT 
and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit  just  for 
showing  it  to  vour  friends?  Or  a  Slip-on 
raincoat  free?  Could  you  use  $5  a  day 
for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps  we  can 
offer  vou  a  steady  job.  Write  at  once 
and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and 
this  wonderful  offer.  Banner  Tailoring' 
Co.,  Dept.  922,  Chicago. 


BATE — Five  cents  the  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hun- 
five  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid  in-advance  subscribers  to  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  FARMER.  If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything  to  sell, 
insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


LANDS 

GET  DOWN  IN  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH, 
Mr.  Farmer,  where  you  have  a  balmy  cli- 
mate; over  200  growing  days;  two  crops 
or  more  per  year;  natural  alfalfa  soil— 
the  real  corn  and  cattle  country;  no  need 
of  expensive  shelter  for  stock.  We'll  tell 
you  the  truth  about  the, south.  Our  serv- 
ices absolutely  free;  we  have  no  lands  to 
sell-  The  southern  states  and  railroads 
are  back  of  us  in  developing  the  south. 
Personally  conducted  trips  to  show  you 
the  land  and  its  great  productiveness. 
Why  not  get  a  general  farm  in  Virginia 
or  Maryland?  W  hy  not  a  general  farm 
in  Florida — the  land  of  fruits  and  flowers'* 
Write  quick  for  literature  and  informa- 
tion about  trips.  Southern  Settlement  & 
Development  Organization  of  Baltimore, 
W.  O.  Berg,  Gen'l.  Agt,  Kesner  Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


Australia 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS 
settlers.  Special  inducements;  govern- 
ment land;  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample  mar- 
kets; reduced  passages;  special  excur- 
sion being  arranged.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  government  repre- 
sentative from  Victoria.  687  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  Box  57. 


$V0  ABSOLUTELY  SURE— MAN  OR 
woman  -to  distribute  religious  literature; 
sixty  davs'  work;  quick  promotion;  no 
experience  necessary;  spare  time  work 
also.  Ziegler  Company,  Dept.  126,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Help  Wanted — Miscellaneous 
YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to  attend  business  college. 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  account  a  scholar- 
shlD  in  Boyles  Business  Collese,  good  tor 
lither  shorthand  or  business  course. 
Best  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer.  Omaha.  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OVER  18 
wS-^  to  $150  month;  United  States 
government  l'fe  jobs;  common  education 
Write  immediately  for  list  of  Pos£»""8 
open  to  vou.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
M  94,  Rochester,  N.  Y- 


California 

WE  HAVE  A  FEW  HOMESTEAD  Lo- 
cations and  timber  claims  in  northern 
California,  cheap.  Full  particulars  orr  ap- 
pli-ation.  W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  1111  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


Colorado 

I  OOKING  FOR  SOMETHING  FOR 
nothing?  Here  it  is.  Small  cash  payment 
down  and  easy  terms  on  balance  gets 
one  of  my  12  "hand-picked"  quarters 
near  Akron,  where  farmers'  from  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  other  states  have  made 
good  rais'ng  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
alfalfa,  flax,  etc.;  seasonable  rains  pro- 
duce these  crops;  no  hot  winds;  tractor 
plow  land;  every  modern  convenience 
near,  including  fine  system  of  transpor- 
tation. Price  only  $10  per  acre.  A  single 
crop  sometimes  pays  for  several  acres; 
Jiine  climate  for  every  member  of  the 
family;  d"sease  microbes  cannot  live 
there.  For  particulars  write  Alfred  C. 
Torgeson,  Owner,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


LANDS — Farms  Wanted 

FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minrk 


Minnesota 

MINNESOTA'S  BEAUTIFUL  PARK 
Region;  great  crops,  cattle,  creameries; 
happiness,  prosperity;  railway  fare  re- 
funded buyers-  Lists  of  special  bargains 
sent  free.  St.  Croix  Valley  Land  &  Loan 
C».,  Drawer  G,  Rush  City,  Minn. 


Nebraska 

THIS  FARM  WILL  SURELY  SUIT 
you.  It  Is  well  improved  and  all  in  crop, 
hay  land  and  pasture.  It  makes  big 
monev  evefy  year.  Notice  the  location— i 
12  miles  from  O'Neill,  4  miles  from  Em- 
met, 7  miles  from  Atkinson,  in  the  Elk- 
horn  valley,  on  the  river;  railroad  runs 
through  it  and  school  house  on  the  farm; 
stood  five-room  house,  new  barn  26x40  and 
lean-to  whole  length  double  corncrib. 
Price  only  $75  per  acre.  Terms.  $5,000 
cash,  $15,000  at  VA  per  cent  and  $4,000 
6  per  cent.  Call  or  write  W.  P.  O'Brien, 
410  Bee  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


IF  YOU  CAN  PAY  $320  NOW,  $68* 
next  March,  can  sell  choice  of  12  rich  Ne 
braska  valley  farms,  balance  9  years  at 
6  per  cent.   C.  Bradley,  Wolbach,  Neb. 


LANDS — Wyoming 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 823 
acres,  six  miles  from  Millbrook,  twenty 
miles  from  Laramie,  half-mile  to  school; 
rural  route  and  telephone;  all  god  .  '. 
land;  all  irrigated;  first-class  water  right; 
30  acres  alfalfa;  good  seven-room  house; 
fair  barn  and  other  buildings.  Price,  $65 
per  acre.  160  acres,  seven  miles  from  Mill- 
brook,  twenty  miles  from  Laramie,  ono 
mile  to  school;  rural  route,  telephone;  all 
but  twenty  acres  under  cultivation;  gooci 
five-room "  house,  largo  barn,  granary, 
milk  house  and  other  buildings;  first-class 
water  right;  very  best  soil.  Price,  $75  per 
acre.  320  acres,  eisht  miles  from  Mill- 
brook,  nineteen  miles  to  Laramie,  IVi 
miles  to  school,  two  miles  to  postoffice; 
five  acres  of  alfalfa,  20  acres  other  crops; 
good  fences;  no  buildings;  fine,  level 
farm;  can  all  be  plowed;  all  irrigated. 
Price,  $55  per  acre.  80  acres,  seven  miles 
from  Millbrook,  twenty  miles  to  I^aramie, 
1%  to  postoffice,  half-mile  to  school;  sev- 
enty acres  under  cultivation,  balance 
good  land;  all  irrigated;  first-class  water 
right;  splendid  producing  land.  Price,  $65 
per  acre.  I  represent  all  the  above  as 
owner  and  have  several  other  farms, 
some  larger.  Will  exchange  for  improved 
farms  in  Iowa  or  eastern  Nebraska  that 
are  offered  worth  the  money.  A  splendid 
opportunity  for  those  wanting  to  Change 
to  better  climate.  A.  W.  Augspurger,  518 
Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


1,000  ACRES,  TWO  MILES  FROM 
Mullen,  Neb.,  the  county  seat;  house, 
barn,  windmill,  and  all  fenced;  fine  corn, 
alfalfa  land;  $10  per  acre.  Quick.  Lowe 
&  Young,  Mullen,  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ROSENBLUM  SAVES  YOU  MONET 
on  groceries.  Buy  direct  at  wholesale 
prices  Send  for  catalogue  toda\ .  *>\e 
pounds  Golden  Santos  Coffee  $1;  pound 
can  Pure  Baking  Powder,  11c;  dozen  cans 
sweet  corn.  8flc.  L.  Rosenblum,  808  North 
16th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Ages  21  to  50.  Make  $125  monthly.  Write 
Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis.   


VIOLTN  FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  SENT 
on  trial.  Wr'te  Miss  Bertha  Mardiss, 
Route  5,  Rosedale,  Kan  

FREE  CATALOGUE— "RARE  GIFTS 
from  Old  Mexico";  Point  Lace  Doilies,  25c 
up;  handkerchiefs,  zarapes,  filigree  and 
cut-coin  jewelry;  Cal.  rose-beads,  etc. 
Kennedy  Kurio  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


ALFALFA  HAY  SAMPLES  FREE. 
Ernest  Raasch,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


LUMBER. 

SHIPLAP,  $21  50  PER  THOUSAND  FT. 
This  's  our  delivered  price  on  No.  1 
guaranteed  fir  shiplap  at  most  any  sta- 
tion in  Nebraska.  Other  lumber  and 
mill  work  at  same  low  prices,  shipned 
subject  to  inspection.  Send  your  lumber 
list  for  freieht  paid  estimate,  or  ask  for 
compete  price  list.  Western  Lumber  & 
Mil'work  Company,  Incornorated,  534 
Perkms  Bldg.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


FTR  LUMBER!  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
g'es!  Cho'ce.  Mill  direct.  Save  money. 
White  Lansdown,  Drawer  H.  Everett, 
Wash. 


Canada 

FOR  SALE— 640  ACRES  NEAR  GOOD 
town,  well  improved,  Alberta:  320  acres, 
fair  improvements,  near  good  market. 
Saskatchewan.  Good  opportunity  for 
well  equipped  renter.  Price  right;  easv 
terms  to  good  man  who  wants  home 
farm.  Address  Owner,  Box  164,  Indepen- 
dence, la. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co.. 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices, 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn 


WONDERFUL  BARGAIN  FOR  QUICK 
deal!  Level  black  loam  farm,  290  acres; 
half-mile  railroad  town;  elegant.  larse. 
up-to-date  buildings;  all  farm  machinery 
and  100  tons  of  hay;  only  $85  per  acre,  on 
easv  terms.  Harry  D.  Baker,  President 
Polk  Countv  Bank,  St.  Croix  Falls,  .  "vv  is. 


HERE  S  THAT  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE 
shore  Farm  you've  been  looking  for;  47 
acres,  with  fine  beach:  5V2-mile  lake;  neat 
small  house;  frame  bam  28x31:  good  well: 
clay  loam  soil,  good  surtace;  about  14 
acres  improved;  well  located,  only  Z% 
miles  from  creamery  and  5%  miles  from 
station  on  Soo  line.  Snap  at  $2,650.  Mar- 
tin Yde,  Milltown,  Wis. 


Wyoming 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  SECURING  A 
fertile  farm  at  a  low  price,  in  a  well  set- 
tled community,  where  climate,  soil  ana 
vnter  are  good,  write  Federal  Land  Com- 
pany, Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


It  Sold  Her  Out 


Battle  Creek,  Neb.,  Sept.  14,  19H. 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer: 

T  only  ran  my  ad  one  month  in  your 
paper  *and  it  sold  me  entirely  out. 

MRS.  J.  L.  DERRICK. 

Were  you  as  wise  as  Mrs.  Derrick  last  year?  She 
knew  the  medtium  that  would  sell  her  stock  quickest. 


ATTENTION  GERMAN  FARMERS! 
My  four  improved  farms  to  rent  on  the 
crop-sharing  plan,  which  will  easily  dou- 
ble your  present  income  and  more,  with 
no  aditional  labor  or  investment.  These 
farms  are  situated  about  seven  miles  from, 
Millbrook,  twenty  miles  from  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  an  up-to-the-moment  city  of  10.000 
people,  with  the  State  university  there 
and  the  experiment  station  on  the  way. 
Roads  are  fine  and  the  rural  free  deliv- 
ery stage  goes  by  every  day;  school 
within  a  mile  and  telephor?,  too;  good, 
comfortable  houses,  barr/ .  and  other 
buildings.  These  farms  have  plenty  of 
water  to  irrigate  with  and  good,  purj 
water  in  wells  for  other  uses.  They  are 
partly  in  alfalfa  and  have  been  farmed 
for  several  years.  Can  farm  a  quarter 
here  as  easily  as  an  eighty  where  you 
are;  no  diseases  to  attack  stock;  ho? 
cholera  unknown;  climate  particularly 
suited  to  growing  children  and  those  hav- 
ing asthma,  throat  or  lung  trouble.  Here 
you  can  have  plenty  of  cheap  feed  to  fat- 
ten stock  and  have  a  money-making 
dairy.  Butter-fat  brings  from  33  to  18 
cents  per  pound:  four  to  five  cows  will 
far  more  than  support  the  family;  plenty 
of  cheap  pasture.  Applicants  should 
have  horses,  implements  and  cows.  For 
further  particulars  write  A.  W.  Augspur- 
ger. 548  Bee  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

FOR  THE  NEXT  90  DAYS  WE  WILL 
dispose  of  all  our  Holstein  calves,  from 
heavy-producing,  high-grade  Holstein 
cows  and  a  very  fine,  pure-bred  sire. 
The  calves  are  from  3  to  5  weeks  old, 
weaned;  are  beautifully  marked.  Either 
sex,  $17,  crated  for  shipment  anywhere. 
If  you  wish  to  get  started  in  good  ones, 
send  order  at  once.  Whitewater  StocK 
Farm,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS— BTG  TYPE 
pedigreed.   Davis  Bros..   Lincoln,  Neh. 


MULE-FOOT  HOGS.  SPRING  GILTS, 
fall  pigs,  either  sex.  Prices  -easonable. 
Henry  Jorgensen,  Minden.  Nefi. 


DOGS 

FOX  TERRIER,"  ALL  AGES;  BEST 
rat,  pet  or  watch  dogs.  T.  H.  Kalden- 
bcrg,  Pella,  la. 


WOLF  HOUNDS  AND  GRAYHOUNDS 
for  sale;  prices  reasonable.  R.  Bruner, 
Shelton,  Neb. 


.J 


SEEDS 

ALFALFA  PEED  DIRECT.  SAMPLE 
nnd  growers'  price  on  application.  J.  L. 
Maxson.  Buffalo  pap.  S.  D. 

SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  FOR  SALE. 
John  L.  Abernathy,  Puicell,  Okl. 


ALFALFA  SEED— NORTHWEST  NE- 
braska  high  land  seed,  white  blossom 
sweet  clover  seed;  alfalfa  hay,  all  cut- 
tings; prices  and  samples  free.  Schwab© 
Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 

PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  808  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.   Established  1880. 

IDEAS  W  v  NTKP — MANUFACTURERS 
are  writing  for  patents  procured  through 
me.  Three  books  with  list  200  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  Advice  free.  I  cet 
patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen,  75  Owen 
Bldg  .  Washington.  D.  C. 
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TWENTIETH   CENTURY  FARMER 


November  14,  Jyil 


Recommendations  of  the  Nebraska 
School  Law  Revision  Commission 


IN  ACCORDANCE  with  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  Uie  Nebraska 
Farmers'  Congress  at  its  ses- 
sion last  year,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature  and 
passed,  authorizing  the  governor  to  ap- 
point a  commission  lor  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  a  new  code  of  laws  regulating 
the  schools  of  the  state,  and  especially 
the  rural  schools.  There  has  been  some 
criticism  of  the  commission  thus  ap- 
pointed for  the  reason  that  it  is  entirely 
composed  of  school  men,  the.  rural  pa- 
trons, who  originally  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  commission,  having  no 
representation  on  the  board. 

Moreover,  there  has  been  a  wide  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  people  of  the 
state,  including  the  school  people  them- 
selves, as  to  Jjist  what  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  board  were.  We  have  se- 
cured, in  black  and  white,  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  school  law  revision  com- 
mission and  give  herewith,  in  the  words 
of  the  commission,  their  recommendations 
as  to  certain  things  upon  which  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  disagreement  and 
misunderstanding.  While  we  believe  the 
rural  patrons  are  right  in  thinking  they 
should  have  been  represented  in  this  mat- 
ter, yet  we  believe  a  careful  consideration 
Should  be  given  to  the  plans  outlined  and 
that  they  should  be  considered  entirely 
on  their  merits  and  without  regard  to  the 
source  from  wbich  they  came.  We  give 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mission which  particularly  interest  the 
'patrons  of  the  rural  schools: 

Constitutional  Amendments 
The  elimination  of  the  office  of  state 
superintendent  and  the  creation  of  a 
board  of  education,  with  authority  to  ap- 
point a  commissioner  of  education  as  its 
executive  officer  and  to  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
statutes. 

An  amendment  preventing  further  sale 
of  schooi  lands. 

Changes  in  Present  School  Laws 

(Numbers  referred  to  are  in  chapter  71, 
entitled  "Schools,"  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  Nebraska,  1913.) 

ARTICLE  I-SCHOOL,  DISTRICTS. 

The  provision  for  the  discontinuance  of 
old  districts  shall  not  apply  to  chanse  of 
lioundarics  or  consolidation  of  districts. 
ARTICLE    II— DISTRICT  MEETINGS. 

Change  in  the  date  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing from  last  Monday  in  June  to  third 
Monday  in  June. 

The  qualified  voters  in  any  new  school 
district  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  for 
a  period  of  six  weeks  after  the  first 
meeting  to  designate  a  site. 

There  shall  be  no  authority  for  ad- 
journing the  annual  meeting"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  a  site  when  once  estab- 
lished. 

Provision  for  seven  months'  school  in 
all  districts.  / 

The  extension  of  state  aid  for  free  high 
school  tuition  in  all  districts  exempt  from 
free  hixh  school  tuition. 

ARTICLE  IV— POWERS  AND  DUTIES 
OF   DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 
The  recommendation  of  the  county  su- 
perintendent for  all  teachers  employed  by 
school  officers. 

ARTICLE  V— DISTRICT  BOARD- 
POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 
School  boards  shall  require  the  school 
1o  l>e  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  state  course  of  study. 

-Making  it  the  duty  of  school  districts 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  at  least  one  school 
officer  to  one  meeting  of  county  school 
officers- 

Officers  interested  in  contracts  for 
building  or  furnishing  supplies  shall  be 
automatically  removed  from  the  board. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  treas- 
urers to  withhold  annually  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  each  school  district  the  sum 
of  10  cents  per  pupil  as  shown  by  the 
total  number  of  pupils  within  the  school 
district.  This  money  shall  be  invested  in 
library  books.  County  superintendents 
shall  select  these  books  from  a  list  pre- 
pared and  furnished  by  the  Nebraska 
Publio  Library  commission.  School 
'>  ■ 'ids  shall  provide  for  the  caro  of  the 
library.  The  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  the  library  shall  be  used  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  state  superintendent,  to- 
gether with  the  secretary  of  tho  Public 
Library  commission. 

AKT1CUK    VIII-  Fit E K   HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 

School  disl  rlcts  to  be  holden  for  free 
tuition  for  the  time  for  which  free  high 
school  was  applied,  when  parents  or 
guardians  remove  from  tho  district 

County  superintendents  shall  be  re- 
quired to  notify  tU  persons  Interested  In 
fjuioval  of  accredited  schools. 

The  tuition  for  free  hlxh  school  attend- 
ant., v/tu,  recommended  to  be  raised  from 
70  cents  to  'l  a  week. 

ARTICLE    XV  -COUNTY  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 

County  Hiiittrlnlondcnts  shall  be  re- 
quired to  hold  professional  <rtato  certifi- 
cates nnd   have,  three  yenrs'  successful 

experience      ,,H         te/jcliei;      ;,n,l  county 


boards  shall  allow  them  such  clerical 
help  and  traveling  expenses  as  shall  be 
deemed  necessary. 

ARTICLE  XVI  -  STATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 
State  superintendent  shall  be  required 
to  hoid  a  die  certificate  and  have  live 
years'  successful  experience  in  scnool 
w  orii. 

AUT1CI.K  XY1I-SCHOOLHOUSE  SITES 
provision  ior  sanitary  location  of  senooi 
bmUungs  ior  the  state  superintendent  to 
prescribe  rules  and  examine  pians  for 
new  buildings  and  that  said  plans  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  state  uepartmcnt  be- 
fore any  money  is  paid  tor  new  school 
ixdldings. 

ARTICLE     XIX— COMPULSORY  EDU- 
CATION. 

The  minimum  lor  compulsory  attend- 
ance shall  oe  twenty  ween.s. 

The  county  sheruf  to  be  made  the  tru- 
ant oilicer  for  tne  county. 

Persons  violating  tne  compulsory  school 
law  and  found  guilty  shall  be  holden  tor 
costs  in  aciuiiion  to  fine. 

Children  resitting  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  shail 
be  required  to  attend  school  the  lull  time 
school  is  in  session.  TL.e  exemption  as  vo 
distance  shad  be  two  and  one-naii  mnes 
instead,  of  two  miles. 

ARTICLE  X-^— SCHOOL  FUNDS.  % 

The  laws  governing  the  state  appro- 
priation of  school  iiiniis  are  recommended 
to  be  amended  as  to. lows: 

The  one-fourth  apportionment  to  be 
divided  equally  among  all  the  districts  of 
the  state  and  the  amount  for  each  dis- 
trict certified  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent direct  from  the  state  superin- 
tendent's office-  The  rermfining-  trireo- 
lourths  to  be  apportioned  to  each  county 
in  acordance  with  the  school  census,  as 
last  certilied  to  the  state  superintendent 
by  each  county  superintendent.  And  the 
amount  coming  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent frorii  this  source  to  be  appor- 
tioned in  his  county  to  the  different  dis- 
tricts in  accordance  with  the  average 
attendance. 

School  treasurers  may  deposit  school 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  depositing 
law,  and  the  interest  shall  revert  to  the 
fund. 

Money  in  the  sinking  fund  may  be  In- 
vested in  school  district  warrants  of  their 
own  issue  in  addition  to  the  live  pro- 
visions already  certified  in  the  present 
law. 

New  Legislation 

STATUTORY  PROVISIONS  FOR  TAX- 
ATION. 

A  tax  of  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  water  power  projects  in  the  state 
under  state  franchise  to  be  invested  in 
permanent  school  funds. 

A  tax  sufficient  to  wipe  out  indebted- 
ness in  insolvent  school  districts,  said 
districts  to  be  named  in  the  bill. 

The  levy  of  a  2-mill  state  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  said  tax  to  be  dis- 
tributed with  the  state  apportionment. 
COUNTY  UNIT  MEASURE. 

Whenever  10  per  cent  of  the  voters  of 
the  county,  having  children  of  school  age, 
petition  the  board  of  commissioners,  an 
election  shall  be  called  to  determine 
whether  the  county  shall  be  organized  as 
a  single  school  district.  If  a  majority  of 
the  voters,  voting  at  the  election,  decide 
in  favor  of  said  proposition  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners  to 
organize  the  county  Into  a  school  district 
and  divide  it  into  five  school  wards.  The 
board  of  education  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  who  shall  be  vested  with  the 
corporate  powers  of  the  district.  These 
members  shall  be  residents  of  each  ward, 
but  be  elected  at  large.  They  -shall 
further  be  elected  at  a  school  election 
held  in  March  and  on  a  ticket  with  no 
political  affiliation.  The  organization  of 
the  board  shall  consist  of  a  president  and 
vice  president  and  a  recording  secretary. 
This  board  shall  hold  its  regular  meeting 
quarterly  and  special  meetings  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  county  treas- 
urer shall  be  ex-officio  treasurer  of  the 
school  district  and  be  general  custodian 
of  the  funds  of  the  district.  School  offi- 
cers shall  receive  expenses  for  attendance 
at  meetings. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  be 
elected  by  the  board;  he  shall  hold  a  life 
certificate  and  shall  have  had  three 
years'  successful  experience  as  a  teacher. 

There  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual 
election  In  March  a  school  director  in 
each  sub-district.  The  term  sub-district 
indicates  the  territory  prescribed  by  the 
county  board  for  attendance  at  a  partic- 
ular school  and  constitute  the  election 
sub-district  for  all  school  elections. 

I  he  hoard  of  education  of  county  school 
districts  shall  be  charged  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  and  efficient  svs- 
tem  of  schools,  may  purchase  and  hold 
real  estate:  locate,  build  and  maintain  in 
r<i>alr  necessary  .school  buildings;  employ 
teachers,  supervising  and  administrative 
oil  le<  is;  change  boundaries  of  school  dis- 
trict*, equip  buildings  and  buy  necessary 
supplies. 

TEACHERS'  PENSION. 
In  every  school  district  in  the  state  of 
Nebraska  other  than  districts  In  cities  of 
tho  metropolitan  class  there  shall  be 
created  a  school  teachers'  retirement 
i  Una, 

The  management  of  this  fund  la  to  be 
vested  In  a  board  of  five  members,  con- 
sisting of  the  state  insurance  commis- 
sioner, secretary  of  the  state  banking 
board,  Htato  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction and  two  persons  appoint,  d  !>v 
the    governor.   They    shall    receive  all 


money  collected  by  the  school  officers  of 
the  diil'erent  institutions  supported  by 
public  taxes  for  this  fund  and  turn  the 
same  over  to  the  state  treasurer  to  be 
drawn  on  by  themselves  as  authorlezd  by 
this  act. 

The  first  appointment  by  the  governor 
shall  be  one  member  to  serve  three 
years  and  one  to  serve  five  years.  Ttie 
two  appointed  members  snail  s.rvo  for  a 
term  of  five  years  alter  the  first  appoint- 
ment. 

This  board  has  full  power  to  make  its 
own  rules  governing  the  receipt  and  with- 
drawal of  limns  and  to  employ  an  execu- 
tive secretary,  who  snad  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  boaid  and  who  shall  receive 
a  saia.y  of  not  less  than  $J.,Ua)  a  year. 
The  members  of  th.s  board  shall  be  re- 
imbursed lor  ail  traveling  and  other 
necessary  expense's. 

'this  fund  snali  be  raised  by  an  assess- 
ment of  nut  less  than  1  per  cent  and  not 
mme  than  1%  per  cent  of  every  install- 
ment of  salai'y  paid  to  a  teacher,  instruc- 
tor, professor,  supervisor,  principal,  super- 
intend, nt  regular!/  employed  uy  a  senooi 
district,  normal  school,  university  or  any 
educational  institution  supported  by  pub- 
lic lunds.  Tne  board  of  education  of 
each  school  uistrict  or  authorities  con- 
trolling public  educational  institutions 
shall  collect  this  amount  and  remit 
monthly  to  the  state  board  of  teachers' 
pensions. 

First— In  school  district  bonds. 

Second— In  county  bonds. 

Third— In  bonds  of  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Fourth— In  bonds  of •  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Any  teacher  in  the  state  who  has  taught 
twenty-iive  years  or  more  in  public 
schoo.s,  or  in  educational  institutions  sup- 
ported by  public  lunds,  at  least  five  years 
of  which  have  been  taught  in  Nebraska, 
may  retire  at  the  age  of  60  and  receive  a 
pension  according  to  the  terms  of  this 
law. 

Any  teacher  who  has  taught  a  total  of 
twenty-live  years  or  more  in  public 
schools,  or  in  educational  institutions 
supported  by  public  funds,  at  least  fif- 
teen years  in  Neuraska,  may  retire  at  the 
age  of  55  and  receive  a  pension  accord- 
ing to  the  terms-  of  this  law. 

Every  teacher  in  the  state  entitled  to 
the  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  receive  $500  annually,  to  be  paid 
quarterly,  after  they  have  retired  as 
herein  set  forth. 

Any  teacher  coming  into  the  state  and 
having  taught  five  year's  in  Nebraska  and 
twenty  years  in  another  state  in  public 
schools  or  other  educational  institutions 
supported  by  public  funds  of  other  states, 
and  desiring  to  be  retired,  must  first  pay 
into  the  fund  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  they  would  have  paid  under  this 
plan  had  they  taught  the  full  twenty-five 
years  in  Nebraska.  • 

All  teachers  who  have  completed  a  part 
of  the  required  number  of  years  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  act  must  also  pay  in 
the  full  twenty-live  payments  before  they 
may  be  allowed  to  participate.  Anyone 
whose  experience  and  age  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  act  may  immediately 
be  retired  upon  the  payment  into  the  fund 
of  an  amount  equal  to  twenty-five  pay- 
ments, payments  to  be  the  per  cent  of  the 
average  salary  for  the  twenty-five  years. 
Persons  who  are  disqualified  to  longer 
work  on  account  of  ill  health,  accident, 
etc.,  may  be  retired  and  receive  a  yearly 
pension,  which  shall  be  such  a  part  of 
$500  as  is  the  total  payments  paid  in. 

Seven  months  will  be  the  minimum 
term  that  w.ll  count  as  a  year-.  Where 
less  than  seven  months  has  been  taught 
in  any  one  year,  each  month  taught  shall 
count  as  one-seventh  of  a  year. 

Any  teacher  withdrawing  from  the 
service  shall  have  all  contributions  re- 
funded with  2  per  cent  interest. 

The  heirs  of  any  teacher  who  dies  be- 
fore retirement  shall  have  all  contribu- 
tions refunded  with  2  per  cent  interest. 

The  heirs  of  any  teacher  who  dies  after 
retirement  shall  have  all  contributions 
refunded  with  2  per  cent  interest  less  the 
amount  received  from  the.  retirement  fund 
by  such  teacher. 

The  commission  recommends  that  a  law- 
be  enacted  to  provide  for  medical  inspec- 
tion through  tho  co-operation  of  the 
board  of  health  and  the  state  superin- 
tendent. 

The  commission  recommends  that  a  law 
be  enacted  to  provide  for  the  selection  of 
county  superintendents  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  governing  the  selection 
of  city  superintendents. 

The  commission  recommends  that  a  law 
be  enacted  to  provide  a  system  of  voca- 
tional training  for  rural  schools. 


Breeders'  Notes 

Rapp  Bros.  Average  $136 

Rapp  Bros.'  Shorthorn  sale  was  held 
on  the  farm  south  of  St.  Edwards,  Neb., 
October  29,  as  was  advertised.  The  day 
was  Ideal  and  roads  splendid  for  automo- 
bile travei.  and  in  consequence  a  very 
large  crowd  was  in  attendance.  Ranp 
Bros,  are  well  known  as  men  of  integrity 
and  standing,  not  only  abroad,  but  at 
home.  It  was  certainly  gratifying  to  find 
so  tame  an  attendance  of  the  neighbors 
of  these  gentlemen  at  this  sale,  showing 
that  they  were  interested  in  what  was 
being  done  and  wished  them  sucess  in 
their  enterprise.  The  cattle  offered  were 
in  prime  breeding  condition,  not  a  single 
animal  going  throne;!;  tiio  ring  overloaded 
with  fat  and  none  on  the  thin  order.  In 
all  seventy-ono  head  were  d'suosed  of  at 
an  average  of  $136.  Colonel  Fred  Rappert 
did  the  selling  In  his  usual  efficient  style. 
Below  Is  list  of  sales  of  $100  and  over: 
No.  Owner  and' Residence.  Price. 
1— Dan  Cahlll,  St.  Edwards,  Neb  $225 


2—  A.  S.  Nelson  &  Son,  Malcolm,  Neb.  150 

3— A.  S.  Nelson  155 

4—  Dan  Cahill    U5 

6 — I.  S.  Weavcrl,  Ewlng,  Neb  130 

9— Jim  Lahey,  Ewing,  Neb  120 

10—  G.  E.  Clark,  Elgin,  Neb   140 

11—  Thelander  Bros.,  Osceola,  Neb  147 

12—  E.  B.  Kinney,  Elgin,  Neb   135 

13—  L.  F.  Vo-ss,  Schuyier,  Neb   140 

10— S-'ampie  Bros.,  Belgrade,  Neb  125 

17— Cloy  Ayers,  Albion,  Neb   110 

IS— M.  A.  Swain,  Ewing,  Neb   170 

19—  Thelander  Bros  120 

20—  Fred  Barnes,  Loretta,  Neb   120 

21—  Thomas  Stanton,  Wheaton,  111   190 

23-F.  L.  Fobs,  Schuyler,  Neb   112 

21— L.  G.  Rapp  105 

25—  Howell,  Reese  &  Son,  Pilger,  Neb..  190 

26—  G.  E.  Clark   N5 

2N— R.  While  &  Son.  Genoa,  Neb  122 

29—  D.  Cahill  HO 

30—  Thelander  Bros   100 

32—  G.  Collins   140 

33—  R.  Widle  &  Son   200 

34—  Dan  Cahill   120 

35—  L.  E.  Anderson,  St.  Edwards,  Neb.  110 

36 —  A.  E.  Olson,  Newman  Grove,  Neb.  162 

37—  J.  P.  Johnson,  New.  Grove,  Neb..  147 

•!9 — E.  C  Clark   110 

40 — L  G.  Rapp   115 

42—  Frank  Johnson,  St.  Edwards,  Neb.  100 

43—  M.  A.  Swain   145 

44—  Cloy  Ayers    110 

45—  E.  L.  Moss,  Fullerton,  Neb   160 

40— J.   S.   Weaverling   200 

IS— Sampie  Bros  „   115 

49— D.  Cahill    130 

52— E.   C.   Clark   120 

55—  M.  A.  Swain   170 

56—  J.  ,  S.  Weaverling  ,   450 

57—  E.  M.  Bird,  Gothenburg,  Neb   340 

58—  A.  S.  Weaverling   103 

59—  A.  Douhlt,  Fullerton,  Neb   215 

60—  Chaybur  Bros.,  Monroe,  Neb   112 

61—  C.  G.  Wagner,  St.  Edwards,  Neb..  105 

62—  William  House,  Fullerton,  Neb....  137 

(CONTTNVEB  ON  PAGE  EIGHTEEN.) 


From  All  Causes,  Head  Noises  and   Other  Ear 

Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieved! 

Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now  hear 
distinctly  every  sound — 
even  whispers  do  not  es- 
cape them.  Their  life  of 
loneliness  has  ended  and 
all  is  now  joy  and  sun- 
shine. The  impaired  or 
lacking  portions  of  their 
ear  drums  have  been 
reinforced  by  simple 
little  devices,  scientifi- 
cally constructed  for 
that  special  purpose. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  "Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears" 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
'Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed  Drums, 
Discharge  from  Ears,  etc.  No  matter  what  the  case 
or  how  long  standing  it  is,  testimonials  received  show 
marvelous  results.  Common-Sense  Drums  strength- 
en the  nerves  of  the  ears  and  con- 
centrate the  sound  waves  on  one 
point  of  the  natural  drums,  thus 
successfully  restoring  perfect 
hearing  where  medical  skill  even 
fails  to  help.  They  are  made  of 
a  soft,  sensitized  material,  com- 
fortable and  safe  to  wear.  They 
are  easily  ai;"sted  by  the  wearer  | 
and  out  of  sight  »?hen  worn. 

What  has  done  so  much  for 
thousands  of  others  will  help"""- 
Don't  delay.    Write  today  for  Brum 
our  FREE  168  page  Book  on  Deaf,  in  Position 
■ess — giving  you  full  particulars. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 


417  Inter-Southern  Bldg. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


WANTED  MEN 

%  75.to$  200 a. month! 


Wr  The  demand  for  capable  automobile  men 
BJT  exceeds  the  supply.  Our  graduates  are  always  in 

■  demand  to  fill  good  positions  as  Salesmen,  Demon- 

■  Btrators.  Factory  Testers,  Garage  Managers,  Repair 
*M1  Men,  Ignition  Experts  and  Drivers. 

I  Six 

■  VAt 


[$50  COURSE  FREE 

|  Six  weeks  from  the  day  yon  enter  this  great  school 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  any  make  of  automobile  or 
.drive  any  car  on  the  market.   All  who  enroll  now 
receive  $50  course  in  Lighting  and 
Tractor  Engineering  Free,  write 
v  today  for  our  big  Free  Book 
f  and  the  $50.00  Free  Scholar- 
I  ship  Certificate. 

AUTOMOBILE 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

t^~LirgMt  into  School  la 
tho  World 

1 1145  locusts).  Kansas  Cltj.ft, 

FUR  COAT.  $12.50 

We  ton  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
for  only  $12.50.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish hide),  $1S.00.  A  square  deal,  all 
work  guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  banners  of 
this  country  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  tor 
coats,  robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  sen 
Write  for  free  booklet  of  information  .>n 
handling  and  shipping  hides;  also  price  Hat; 

BAY  SOU  TANNINE  OO. 

114  B.  W.  9tu  SL,  Den  Monies,  Iowa. 


HIDES  TANNED 

We  save  you  fully  60%  whon  you  ship  us  a  cow 
or  horse  hldo  to  be  rnado  up  into  a  coat  or  roba 
for  you.  Write  today  lor  tree  cat^loir.  giving 
prices  and  all  information.  Address 

COWNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 


103  Market  M. 


Be*  MoLuew,  Iowa. 


November  14,  19H 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  Ise  of  oar  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  yma  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  us  heur  from  you. 


Steinbach  Buys  Boar 


Helps  to  Rural  Credit 

It  often  happens  when  a  needed  reform 
halts  or  fails  that  the  secret  of  the  failure 
lies  In  a  quite  unexpected  quarter.  Neces- 
sary conditions  have  not  been  met.  Per- 
haps some  necessary  condition  has  even 
been  opposed  by  the  prejudice  of  the  very 
advocates  of  the  reform.  The  reform  of 
rural  credit  Is  a  case  in  point. 

Before  farmers  can  borrow  on  their 
land  at  best  advantage  to  themselves  we 
must  introduce  several  changes  in  our 
accustomed  procedure. 

First,  we  need  a  system  of  land  regis- 
tration that  shall  remove  the  delay  and 
expense  of  tracing  titles  back  through 
many  transfers  of  ownership.  The  Tor- 
rens  system,  originated  in  Australia,  has 
been  introduced  into  Canada,  and  is  mak- 
ing its  way  slowly  in  the  United  States. 
It  provides  for  careful  examination  of 
title  once  for  all  by  state  officials,  who 
register  the  title  upon  public  records  and 
issue  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  When 
the  owner  wishes  to  borrow  he  presents 
his  certificate  of  ownership.  The  lender 
has  simply  to  inquire  at  the  registrar's 
office  to  discover  that  the  certificate  is 
good,  and  the  title  is  then  established 
without  further  trouble  or,  expense. 

A  second  reform  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance to  the  farmer  is  the  Introduction  of 
an  amortization  clause  into  mortgage 
loans.  Amortization  is  the  extinction  of 
an  interest-bearing  debt  by  annual  pay- 
ments, each  of  which  includes  the  interest 
and  a  part  of  the  principal.  For  example, 
if  a  man  borrows  $1,000  at  6  per  cent,  and 
agrees  to  pay  $70  a  year  to  the  lender,  it 
is  evident  that  the  first  year  the  interest 
paid  will  be  $60,  and  that  the  amount  of 
principal  extinguished  will  be  $10.  The 
tenth  year  $53.11  will  be  paid  on  interest 
and  $16.89  on  principal,  and  so  on  until,  in 
thirty-four  years,  the  entire  debt  Is  paid. 
Almost  all  mortgage  debts  in  Europe  are 
subject  to  this  amortization  process, 
which  plays  a  great  and  beneficent  part 
in  rural  finance.  The  arrangement  need 
not  prevent  the  debtor  from  paying  the 
debt  in  full  before  its  maturity  should  he 
wish  to  do  so. 

A  third  reform  that  is  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  farmer  is  freeing  from 
local  taxation  all  mortgages  on  real  es- 
tate and  all  bonds  issued  against  them. 
The  farmer  himself  is  often  the  chief  ob- 
jector to  this  exemption.  He  is  his  own 
worst  enemy  here.  If  farm  loans  are  to 
be  cheap,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the 
security  be  good,  but  that  capital  of  a 
convervative  type,  which  is  satisfied  with 
relatively  small  returns,  should  seek  them 


out.  Here  freedom  from  taxation  is  help- 
ful. On  the  one  hand,  the  tax,  when  it 
exists,  is  often  upon  the  debtor's  shoul- 
ders. Take  it  off  and  the  farmer  benefits 
immediately.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  creditor  has  to  pay  no  tax,  he  may 
lower  the  rate  of  interest,  and,  as  more 
capital  is  attracted  to  this  form  of  in- 
vestment, he  must  lower  it.  In  any  case 
mortgages  will  be  in  greater  demand,  find 
a  wider  and  more  stable  market  and  at- 
tract a  more  conservative  type  of  lender. 
That  means  competition  for  good  mort- 
gages, and  that,  in  turn,  means  low  in- 
terest rates. 

Note — The  above  article,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Youths'  Companion,  sets  forth 
clearly  and  comprehensively  some 
matters  that  are  of  particular  inter- 
est to  farmers  at  the  present  time 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
our  readers  on  their  views  of  the 
subjects  thus  suggested.  'In  this 
connection  we  want  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Nebraska  readers  to  the 
fact  that  the  Torrens  system  and 
farm  credits  in  general  are  among 
the  live  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Farmers' 
Congress  in  Omaha  in  December. 


Bog  Spavin 

R.  E.  B.,  Missouri:  I  would  like  to  ask 
in  your  exchange  column  if  your  editor 
or  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me  any 
information  as  to  treating  bog  spavin? 
have  tried  patent  medicines,  also  coal  oil. 
I  have  gotten  good  blisters,  yet  it  doesn't 
seem  to  take  out  the  swelling.  Any  in- 
formation will  be  gratefully  received. 

Answer — Bog  spavin  is  one  of  the 
most  stubborn  things  there  is  to 
treat.  After  it  becomes  well  devel- 
oped there  is  nothing  that  will  en- 
tirely cure  it.  The  best  remedies  are 
rest,  blistering  and  a  good  liniment. 
If  the  horse  is  kept  at  work  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  anything  for  the 
spavin.  "We  would  be  glad  to  recom- 
mend liniments  with  which  we  have 
had  good  results  had  you  sent  your 
name,  so  that  we  could  have  written 
a  personal  letter,  but  we  cannot  do 
so  through  these  columns. 


Our  Old  Friend  Putnam  Writes  Again 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 


along  with  raisin*  less  fur  a  few  years 
and  learn  to  put  in  some  other  crops. 

Cottrell,  that  agricultural  man  the  Rock 
Island  railroad  has  had  travelin'  around 
here,  he's  got  the  right  idea  on  that  point 
He's  tellin'  the  Arkansaw  farmers  right 
now  to  put  in  winter  oats,  so's  they'll 
have  feed  fur  their  work  stock  next  May 
when  corn  is  high.  And  then,  in  the 
spring,  put  in  corn,  peanuts,  cowpeas  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  and  hay  crops  and 
flgger  on  puttin'  some  of  this  feed  into 
hogs  and  cattle.  If  the  southern  farmers 
don't  do  that  they  won't  have  no  money 
to  send  up  to  the  Chicago  packers  fur 
lard  and  dressed  beef,  and  no  cash  fur 
the  Elgin  butter-makers  or  the  "Wiscon- 
sin cheese  fellers  next  year,  and  then 
they'll  have  to  turn  their  stock  out  in 
the  woods  fur  pasture  and  eat  wild  black- 
berries and  git  chigger-bit  while  foragin' 
fur  grub  in  the  wilderness  theirselves. 
Most  Learn  by  Experience 

Whey  ain't  no  way  by  which  you-  kin 


force  a  man  to  quit  plantin'  a  cash  crop 
except  by  experience.  All  the  laws  they 
would  make  to  stop  cotton  plantin' 
wouldn't  have  no  effect  except  to  make 
the  farmer  put  in  a  little  more  than 
usual,  because  he  thought  his  neighbor 
was  a  law-abldin'  simpleton.  If  the  south 
would  pass  such  laws  we'd  have  the  big- 
gest cotton  crop  in  hisfry  in  1915. 

If  the  government  would  advance 
money  to  finance  the  south  fur  this 
season  it  would  be  convincin'  evidence  to 
the  southern  planter  that  it's  his  God- 
given  right  to  supply  the  world  with  cot- 
ton and  that  the  world  owes  him  his  grub 
in  return. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood— 
I'm  tellin"  you-all  that  the  south  ought 
to  raise  cotton,  and  lots  of  it,  but  she'll 
never  be  real  prosperous  till  the  cotton 
farmer  learns  that  he's  got  to  feed  him- 
self and  his  stock,  too.  He's  got  the  soil, 
the  climate,  the  land  and  everything  but 
the  inclination,  an*  if  this  war  in  Europe 
lasts  six  months  longer  he'll  have  that, 


This  boar  now  heads  the  herd  of  Fred 
Steinbach  of  Yutan,  Neb.,  who  is  back  in 
the  Duroc  game  again.  Gano  the  Great 
is  perhaps  as  good  a  boar  as  Colonel 
Gano  ever  sired.  He  i»  surely  one  of  the 
largest  boars  of  his  age.  He  was  far- 


rowed February  12,  1314;  weighs  325  pounds 
in  very  thin  condition,  measures  six  feet 
three  inches  from  tip  to  tip,  fifty-four 
inches  from  between  ears  to  root  of  tail, 
and  has  a  7%-inch  bone.  Mr.  Steinbach 
paid  O.  S.  Larson  $300  for  this  pig. 


too.  and  it  will  be  bought  at  the  expense 
of  a  hard  winter  and  be  cheap  at  the 
price. 

There's  this  about  cotton— it  won't  spoil. 
It's  a  good  deal  like  cold  storage  eggs- 
it  will  keep  a  long  time  and  be  just  as 
fresh  when  the  bale  is  busted  open  as 
them  eggs  you  brought  in  off  the  farm 
last  April  and  got  15  cents  a  dozen  for, 
that  goes  on  the  table  in  December  at 
60  cents  a  dozen,  havin'  increased  in  value 
with  age  like  wine  or  Kentucky  whisky. 
But  age  don't  make  cotton  higher-priced; 
it  depends  on  supply  and  demand. 

If  the  crop  is  big,  prices  goes  down,  and 
if  the  mills  quit  runnin',  it  has  to  wait 
till  they  start  ag'in.  But,  just  the  same, 
more  and  more  cotton  is  bein'  used  every 
year. 

Civilization  is  makin*  the  nations  of  the 
tropics  put  on  cotton  pants;  the  Chinese 
Mandarin  is  beginnin'  to  use  less  silk  in 
his  fine  robes,  and  the  coolie  is  wearin'  a 
broader  ribbon  around  his  waist.  Even 
our  fashion  ladies  are  goin'  in  more  fur 
cotton  then  thev  used  to,  so  there  ain't 
nothin'  the  matter  with  the  demand. 
There  ain't  nothin'  wrong  except  the 
war's  interferin'  with  our  trade,  so  I  say 
it  won't  do  fur  the  south  to  stop  raisin' 
cotton,  but  just  ease  up  a  little  and  give 
some  of  the  cotton  land  a  rest.  I  never 
could  see  the  sense  of  raisin*  a  cash  crop 
and  tradin'  it  fur  somethin'  else  that  you 
could  just  as  well  raise  yourself,  and  on 
which  you  was  payin'  two  or  three  profits 
besides. 

He  Should  Feed  Himself 

The  farmer  in  the  south  that'll  grow 
his  own  meat  and  feed  kin  put  some  of 
the  cotton  cash  in  the  bank  instead  of 
sending  it  north.  Us  farmers  in  the  north 
has  got  plenty  market  in  the  cities  for 
our  meat  without  sending  it  to  a  country 
that  kin  raise  three  steers  to  our  one; 
that  kin  git  80  to  100  bushels  of  corn  every 
season  and  kin  fatten  hogs  at  2  cents  a 
pound. 

Then  why  don't  they  do  it?  Just  be- 
cause it's  so  easy  to  make  a  livin'  in  the 
south  that  most  of  the  farmers  are  satis- 
fied to  float  along  without  exertin'  their- 
selves. But  they're  findin'  out  this  fall 
that  the  man  who  don't  make  his  farm 
a  one-crop  proposition  is  the  man  that 
makes  the  money,  even  if  he  has  to  use 
more  muscle  and  brains  in  the  makin'. 

I  ain't  a-sayin'  that,  with  all  its  natural 
advantages,  the  south  hain't  got  some 
drawbacks.  I  done  mentioned  one  of 
"em — chiggers  Ever  been  chigger-blt? 
Well,  I  got  all  covered  up  with  bites 
onct  in  Arkansaw  and  I'll  never  furgit 
what  a  time  I  had.  Lawsy!  how  they  did 
itch!  I'll  never  g'  caught  that  way  ag'in, 
though.  A  travelin'  man  told  me  that 
the  way  to  do  was  to  take  a  bath  right 
after  comin'  from  the  woods  and  use 1 
laundry  soap,    which  will    kill  'em.  Ofl 


course,  when  a  man's  got  to  go  out  in 
the  woods  every  day  and  git  exposed,  it's 
klnd-a  hard  on  your  constitution  to  apply 
the  remedy  so  often,  especially  when  he's 
like  me,  from  Missouri,  where  the  maxi- 
mum bath  rate  is  onct  a  week. 

I  think  the  Lord  put  chiggers  in  the 
south  to  give  the  farmers  a  little  energy, 
but  they've  got  so  used  to  'em  that  they 
just  sets  there  and  scratches  and 
scratches  and  cusses  their  luck.  Yours 
truly, 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  PUTNAM. 


FREE  FREE 


Detailed  Information 
about  our  NATIONAL 
AUTOMATIC  HOG 
OILER  POST  (Painted 
BIG  4  YELLOW). 

Write  for  our 
free  trial  offer  at 
once. 

NATIONAL 
OILER  CO., 

Dept.  I, 
542  N.  14th  St., 
Richmond,  lad. 


11,000  SATISFIED  SHIPPERS 

testify  to  our  "square**  policy.  Premium 
cash  price*.  Write  for  Fur  Price  List.  I  (.up- 
per's Supply  Catalogue,  and  Tags  If  yon 
have  hides  to  sell  write  for  Hide  Price  List, 

We  Will  Tan 
and  make  your  own  hides! 
and  furs  into  robes,  coats,  [ 
etc.  and  save  you  big  money.     Ail  work  isl 
guaranteed.    Write  for  our  Tanning  Catalogue.  T 

OMAHA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

703  So.  13th  St.  Omaha,  Neb.l 


We  BUY 


FURS  & 
HIDES 


TAN 

For  You 


GXAJN  MELT  BX AMD 

VegetableHogFotasJi 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  trial 
12  5-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Su  ppIyCo. 

South 
Omaha, 

Neb. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


November  14,  hill 


TRADE 

MARK 
REG'T. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 

DON'T  WAIT— MAKE  YOUR  HORSE  SOUND  NOW 

It  will  cost  more  money  to  buy  because  of  the  enormous  export  for  European 
Armies.  Kansas  City  alone  sold  over  3,000  in  a  few  days.  Every  horse  market 
has  been  drawn  upon.  Write— Do  it  today  if  only  a  postal.  REMEMBER,  JNo 
blistering  or  loss  of  hair.    Horse  works  as  usual,— any  season. 

Cures  Both 


H.  D.  Beera,  Sprinsrwater,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Last  spring 
I  boupht  Save-the-Horse  to  use  on  a  large  knee  and  a 
bone  spavin  and  it  cured  bolh  " 


Our  Answer  Gave  Him  Hope 

John.  P.  Peterson,  San  Leandro,  Cal.,  Sept.  14,  1914 
writes:  "I  thought  Beveral  timeB  to  write,  but  waited  tc 
be  Bure  of  what  Save-the-Horse  has  done.  It  is  surely 
all  you  claim.  It  has  actually  done  wonders  for  my  blade 
mare  Phoebe.  She  was  foundered  so  bad  that  neither  I 
nor  anybody  else  ever  thought  she  would  walk  again. 

I  was  told  to  kill  her  for  the  chickens.  I  wrote  and 
your  answer  gave  me  hope,  so  I  got  Save-the-HorBe.  It 
cured  the  founder  entirely.  I  can't  see  any  remains  of  it 
whatsoever.  I  thank  you  for  the  promptness  and  kind- 
ness that  yOU  awarded  me  in  your  dealings. 


Bows  Tendon,  but  Races 
28  Days  After 

McKehney-Hunter,  Roman  Hippodrome  Races  and  High 
School  Horses,  of  Haddam,  Kan.,  Feb.  29,  1912.  writes: 


p'iease%"'nd°me  S*ave"the-Horse'Book.   We  have  used 
Save-the-Horse  for  years,  and  found  it  the  best  remedy 
'Peterson    £    i  Leandro.  Cal..  Sept.  14,  1914,    that  we  ever  used.    One  of  our  runners  bowed  a  tendon 
•i  thought 'several ItimeB i  to  write,  but  waited  to    last  fall  so  bad  that  by  the  time  we  got  him  back  to  the 
_l^nougnt^everai^ii™™  Z^™!?™'  "u,\  7„  „,,„,,„   Btab]e  he  could  barely  pot  his  foot  to  the  ground;  horse- 
men that  saw  him  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  hiro 
again  that  season,  and  some  went  bo  far  as  to  Bay  ho 
would  never  be  able  to  race.   We  used  your  Save-the- 
Horso,  and  within  28  days  from  the  day  he  was  hurt  we 
raced  him  X  of  a  mile  at  Greenfield,  la.,  in  1:16*6,  win- 
ning.  We  raced  him  two  more  times  after  that.  The 
horse's  name  ie  Major  Danials,  and  be  is  now  as  sound 
as  ever." 

We  Originated  the  plan  of  treating  horses  Under 
Signed  Contract— Bond  to  Return  Money  if  Remedy  fails. 
OUR  LATEST"SAVF-THE-HORSE  BOOK"  is  our  18  years'  Discoveries— Treatine  Every  Kind 
of  Rinebone-Thoropin-SPAVlN-and  ALL-Shoulder ^  Knee.  Ankle .Hoof _and  Tendon  Disease 
It  Is  a  mind  settler— Tells  How  to  locate  and  treat  58  forms  of  LAMENESS— Illustrated.  Our 
Charges  for  Treatment  ARE  MODERATE. 

But  write,  describe  your  case,  and  we  will  send  our-BOOK- Sample  Contract,  and  Advice— 
ALL  FREE  to  (Horse  Owners  and  Managers  Only).  Address, 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,    16  Commerce  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Druggists  Everywhere  sell  Save-The-Horse  with  Contract,  or  we  send  by  Mail  or  Express  PREPAID. 


TRY  This  RUBBINGJPOST 

30  Days  pDFfy 

At  My  Risk*i^=3J 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


If  you  will  write  and  tell  me  how  many 
•.».  Rm^^^^^        hogs  you  have  I  will  send  you  at  once,  all 
freight  charges  paid,  as  many  of  my  New  Idea 
Rubbing  Posts  as  you  want  to  try  and  one  gallon  of  Med- 

 ted  Oil  free  with  each  Post.  You  can  put  them  up  i  n  your 

own  hog  yard  and  let  your  hogs  rub  against  them  30  days  at  my 
risk.   If  you  don't  say  my  Posts  are  the  simplest,  safest,  most 
durable  and  most  economical  Rubbing  Posts  on  the  market,  and 
:he  best  investment  you  can  make  for  your  hogs  I  will  pay  the 
return  freight  charges  and  not  ask  you  to  pay  me  a  single  penny 
either  for  the  use  of  the  Posts  or  for  the  Oil  consumed. 

Rowe's  Idea  Rubbing  Posis 

have  no  valves— nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Stock  can't  break 
them.  Dirt  can't  clog  them.  Oil  can't  be  wasted.  Rain  can't 
wash  oat  oil.  Every  drop  is  applied  as  needed  right  on  the  itch 
when  the  hog  rubs.  Pigs  of  ail  sizes  and  ages  can  rub  on  these 
Posts  and  keep  themselves  vermin-free,  mange-free  and  healthy. 
Three  rubbing  bars  on  each  Post.  One  Post  accommodates  30 
hogs.    Uses  either  crude  oil  or  Medicated  Oil.    Helps  prevent  hog  cholera 


animals  comfortable,  contented — and  they  put  on  flesh  : 


Keeps 

make  you  more  money. 


I'll  Furnish  the  Posts-I'll  Furnish  the  Oil— I'll  Pay  the  Freight 

Prove  these  claims  at  my  risk  on  your  own  farm  before  you  pay.  Just  write  and  tell 
me  hew  many  Posts  you  want  to  try.  Send  no  money.  Order  direct  from  this  advertise- 
ment or  if  you  prefer  write  for  big  illustrated  folder  today. 

Alvin  V.  Rowe,  Pres.,  ROWE  MFG.  CO.,  421  Liberty  Street,  Galesburg,  IU. 

Also  Maken  of  Famous  CANT-MS)  Omt—    0. 


SAVE  $2  to  $12 

ON  EACH  POST 

at  Uwm 

CUT  PRICES 

Pay  l<  Plaasad 
«  Port  .  .  *  7  75 

2  Posts    .  15.00 

3  Post*    .  21.75 

4  Posts  .  28.00 
1  Gal.  Medicated  Oil 
Dree  with  each  Post. 


Canada  is  Callin£Yoa 
to  her  RichWheat  Lands 

' —  She  extends  to  Americans  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on 
her  FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure 
some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 

This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as 
cheap,  so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada 
wants  you  to  help  to  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her 
soil— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has 
averaged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think 
what  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $1  a  bushel 
and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats, 
Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable 
an  industry  as  grain  growing. 
The  Government  this  year  ia  asking  farmers  to  pot  increased  acreage 
into  trrain.   Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  a 
irreat  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  yonng  men  who  have 
volunteered  for  service.   The  climate  is  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches  conven- 
ient   Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT, 

Room  4  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
•>  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  Sells  Live  Stock 

October  r>,  1914. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer: 

Have  Hold  quite  a  few  spring  boars  for  very  good  prices  and 
have  had  plenty  of  inquiries.  Must  say  that  a  good  majority  came 
over  the  Twentieth  Century  Karmer  route. 

CSjARBHCB  WAULACE,  Wisner,  Neb. 

Breeder  of  High  Class  Du roc- Jerseys. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  is  read  weekly  by  bo  many 
buyers  of  good  breeding  animals  that  it  is  bringing  excellent  re- 
turns to  ltB  live  stock  advertisers.     Rates  furnished  upon  request. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


urn 


OOT  and  mouth  disease,  the  tcr- 
ror  of  the  live  stock  industry, 
has  spread  its  Migrating  influ- 
ence over  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  All  previous  cal- 
culations as  to  the  course  of  trade  are  as 
naught  and  no  one  can  form  the  slight- 
est idea  of  what  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  will  bring  forth.  It  is  one  thing 
now,  but  long  before  this  can  appear  in 
print  the  situation  may  have  changed 
back  and  forth  several  times. 

It  seems  as  if  the  live  stock  market  this 
year  has  been  under  a  cloud  of  uncer- 
tainty most  of  the  time.  No  sooner  d<> 
the  clouds  disappear  and  no  sooner  does 
the  trade  settle  down  to  a  normal  basis 
than  some  new  trouble  bobs  up  to  disturb 
the  even  flow  of  business.  Unsatisfactory 
industrial  conditions  at  large  eastern 
consuming  centers,  foreign  war  and  tight 
money  have  each  held  their  sway  at 
times  and  contributed  their  share  toward 
upsetting  the  natural  course  of  the  live 
stock  market.  Now  comes  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  which,  if  not  speedily 
brought  under  control,  can  easily  prove 
the  most  disturbing  influence  of  all. 
Don't  Jump  at  Conclusions 
Prices  on  sheep  and  hogs  and  on  some 
kinds  of  cattle  advanced  during  the  first 
week  of  the  quarantine  and  some  people 
have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
will  continue  to  advance.  Perhaps  they 
will  and  perhaps  not.  Some  people  thought 
the  war  would  send  prices  sky  high,  but 
on  the  contrary,  some  kinds  of  stock, 
notably  hogs,  declined  sharply  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  The  quarantining  of  several 
of  the  big  cattle  and  sheep  feeding  and 
big  hog  producing  states  and  the  preven 
tion  of  shipments  of  stock  to  or  from 
those  states  must  have  a  big  influence 
on  the  market  some  time  or  other,  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  Wnen,  where  or 
how  that  influence  will  be  manifested  no 
one  can  say  except  as  it  makes  itself  felt 
from  day  to  day. 

With  Chicago  and  some  other  points 
out  of  business  for  a  week  at  least,  and 
the  operation  of  packers  in  the  quayan 
tined  area  more  or  less  hampered,  it 
would  be  only  natural  to  expect  shipments 
of  stock  to  be  turned  to  the  Missouri 
river  markets,  so  long  as  they  are  ©pen. 
"When  it  is  remembered  that  these  mar- 
kets are  already  handling  nearly  all  of 
the  stock  west  of  that  Tiver,  the  increase 
in  stock  receipts .  must  of  necessity  come 
from  east  of  the  river.  Unfortunately 
most  of  the  live  stock  territory  east  of 
the  river  is  under  quarantine.  Hence  no 
one  is  anticipating  any  very  great  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  of  stock  at  Mis- 
souri river  markets.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  quarantine  is  long  continued  the 
demand  for  fat  stock  at  the  open  markets 
might  become  more  urgent  by  Teason  of 
so  much  fat  stock  being  tied  up  in  the 
quarantined  states. 

"If"  is  the  Largest  Word 

That  would  look  like  higher  prices  for 
cattle  if  there  is  no  comeback  to  it.  In 
times  like  the  pi-esent  that  "word  "if"  is 
the  largest  in  the  whole,  vocabulary. 
The  quarantine  which  prevents  the  move- 
ment of  fat  stock  to  market  and  tends 
to  boost  prices  on  killersi,  also  prevents 
the  shipment  of  feedars  back  to  the 
country.  Everyone  knows  that  the  com- 
petition of  feeder  buyers  goes  a  long 
way  toward  sustaining  the-  market  on 
the  medium  grades  of  cattle  on  which 
both  killers  and  feeders  bid.  It  is  also 
well  understood  that  the  sales  of  medium 
kinds  of  cattle  to  feeder  buyers  takes 
them  out  of  the  "way,  leaving  the  field 
that  much  clearer  for  the  better  grades 
of  beef.  Thus  the  market  on  even  the 
best  fat  cattle  is  helped  by  the  compe- 
tition of  feeder  buyers.  Hampering  the 
movement  of  feeders  niay  counteract  the 
upward  movement  of  fat  cattle,  due  to 
decreased  available  supplies,  and  it  may 
not.  It  is  all  gUe-S8l-W0rk  and  is  only 
mentioned  as  showing  how  uncertain  the 
immediate  future  of  the  market  really 
is  and  to  put  stockmen  on  their  guard. 

As  far  as  hogs  are  concerned,  packers 
thus  far  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
recedo  from  their  previous  position,  but 
their  attitude  might  change  any  day. 
The  advance  that  has  taken  place  at 
western    markets    within   the    last  fere 


days  has  been  due  almost  entirely  to  tho 
operations  of  buyers  filling  orders  for 
eastern  packers  catering  to  the  fresh 
meat  trade.  Any  change  In  quarantine 
regulations  that  would  hamper  the  opera- 
tions of  the  shippers  could  hardly  fall 
to  have  a  depressing  influence  on  prices 
so  that  the  future  of  the  hog  market  la 
just  as  uncertain  as  the  cattle  market. 

Sheep  Market  Now  High 

With  sheep  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  The  run  of  stock  from  the 
western  range  state*  is  practically  over 
with  for  this  year,  and  from  now  on  the 
packers  will  be  compelled  to  depend  upon 
fed  sheep  and  lambs  from  the  corn  belt 
lor  their  supply  of  mutton.  As  it  is  too 
early  to  expect  very  much  fed  stock  at 
market  points,  operators,  as  noted  in 
these  columns  a  week  ago,  were  look- 
ing for  a  good  firm  market.  They  did 
not,  however,  anticipate  any  great  ad- 
vance in  the  market,  as  prices  were  al- 
ready tho  highest  for  this  time  of  tho 
year  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  The 
quarantine  cutting  off  shipments  from 
several  big  feeding  states  has  made  the 
shortage  in  receipts  still  more  pronounced, 
so  that  the  market  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds  during  the  last  half  of  the 
week  just  closed.  Fat  lambs  went  above 
$9.00,  and  ewes  touched  $5.85  on  the  basis 
of  Omaha,  breaking  all  November 
records. 


The  Fercheron  Society  of  America  now 
recognizes  forty-eight  shows  and  fairs  in 
the  United  States  and  nine  in  Canada. 
The  total  prizes  offered  for  1914  in  cash, 
medals  and  cups,  together  with  incidental 
expenses,  will  aggregate  about  $18,000. 


The  American;  Poultry  association,  re- 
cently meting  in  Chicago,  established 
standard  weights  for  Leghorns  as  fol- 
lows: Cocks,  five  and  one-half  pounds: 
hens,  four;  cockerels,  four  and  one-half; 
pullets,  three  and  one-half  pounds. 


Breeders'  Notes 

(CONTINUED  FSROU  PAGE1  SIXTEEN.) 

63—  i John  P.  Johnson   150 

64—  B.   B.  Kinney  100 

65—  John  Payne,  Burke,  S.  D   145 

66—  T.  M.  Willeivan,  Central  City,  Neb.  105 

67—  Will  Tebauh,  St.  Edwarda,  Neb....  100 

68 —  G.  D.  Harrah,  South  Omaha,  Neb.  140 

69—  G.  D.  Harrah   110 

72—  R.  K.  Arthur,  Pullerton,  Neb  125 

73—  E.  M.  Byrd  330 


l>urocs  Average  $45 

The  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey  "boars  held  at 
Wisner,  Neb.,  on  October  31  by  Robert 
Leisy  of  that  place  brought  out  a  very 
nice  crowd  of  breeders  and  also  a  good, 
strong  local  crowd.  As  usual,  Mr.  Leisy 
had  a  very  creditable  offering.  The  boars 
were  a  very  uniform,  growthy  lot  and 
seemed  to  be  well  appreciated  by  those 
present.  There  were  hardly  any  tail- 
enders  in  this  sale,  the  best  evidence  of 
this  fact  being  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
prices  paid  all  the  way  through.  The  top 
of  the  sale  was  $80  on  lot  No.  8,  a  March 
7  pig  sired  by  Colonel  Chief  and  out  of  a 
Prince  Muncie  Colonel  dam.  This  pig 
went  to  the  veteran  breeder,  John  Tighe 
of  Pilger,  Neb.  When  you  consider  that 
the  average  was  $45  on  the  entire  offer- 
ing, with  an  $80  top,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  prices  held  very  even.  Col- 
onel N.  G.  Kraschel  officiated  on  the 
bloek  in  a  creditable  manner.  Below  will 
be  found  a  list  of  those  selling  for  $30  and 
over,  together  with  name  of  purchaser: 
No. 

No.  Owner  and  Residence.  Piiice. 

1—  Gus  Lemmerman,  Creston,  Neb  $67 

2—  Joseph  Martinek,  Dodge,  Neb   75 

3—  Harry  Fogerle.e,  Verdell.  Neb   37 

4—  John  Stauffer,  Page,  Neb   34 

6— Peter  Boehr.  Wisner,  Neb   ,  35 

5—  John  Tighe,  Pilger,  Neb..x   ■ 

9— Andrew  Rassmusson.  Pilger,  Neb..  55 

10— Robbins  Bros..  Lyons.  Neb   39 

14—  Herman  Magdanz,  Wisner,  Neb  50 

15—  John  Blaalld,  Newman  Grove,  Neb..  49 

16—  H.  C.  Brandt,  Wisner,  N«b   31 

17—  John  Cohie.  Beeaner,  Neb   36 

IS— Seth.  Herfel,  Allen,  Neb   75 

19— S.  D.  Tichnoff.  Fairfax,  S.  13   50 

21—  Wharton  &  Barkley,  Allen.  Nei>....  6o 

22—  Fred  Scckel,  Battle  Creek,  Neb   38 

24— John  F.  Peterson,  Bennington,  Neb.  42 

26—  Olaf  Muinson,  Anoka,  Neb   55 

27—  Walter  Bowden,  Wisner,  Neb  -60 

28—  Bernard  Steffensmeyer,  Dodwe,  Nil'  M 

30—  15.  F.  Freeman,  Beeiner,  Neb   01 

31—  O.  Koeliler.  Pilger,  Neb   50 

32—  B.  F.  Martin,  Beomer,  Neb   42 

35-  W.  E.  Rogers,  Walthlll,  Neb   39 

36—  Henry  Stauffer.  Wisner,  N»>   42 


Breeders'  Notes 


This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  Q.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
w.th  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

A  Correction 
In  reporting  the  sale  of  R.  Widle  &  Son 
of  Genoa,  Neb.,  an  error  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  of  No.  23, 
which  was  purchased  by  Fred  Coulton 
of  Silver  Creek,  Neb.  Also,  Nos.  13  and  18 
were  purchased  by  W.  D.  Stambaugh  of 
Richfield,  Neb.,  instead  of  Missouri,  as 
reported. 


Duroc  Boars  for  Sale 
George  W.  Schultz  of  Yutan,  Neb.,  has 
a  choice  lot  of  Duroc-Jersey  spring  boars 
that  he  is  offering  for  sale  at  this  time. 
These  boars  are  right  in  every  way  and 
are  being  priced  worth  the  money.  They 
are  a  big,  smooth,  growthy  lot  and,  as 
far  as  breeding  is  concerned,  they  cannot 
be  beat.  He  has  several  sired  by  Golden 
Model  31st  that  are  sure  good  ones.  They 
have  the  size,  stretch  and  bone.  He  also 
has  other  good  ones  sired  by  King 
Cleathem  and  Gold  Dust  Jim.  Write  him 
for  further  information,  mentioning  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Immune  Duroc  Boars 

P.  E.  Merrick  of  Osceola,  Neb.,  has  one 
of  the  top  herds  of  Durocs  in  Nebraska. 
He  has  been  a  consistent  buyer  of  the 
very  best  breeding  stock  and.  along  with 
this,  is  an  excellent  care-taker.  At  this 
time  he  has  for  sale  a  splendid  lot  of 
spring  boars  that  should  find  ready  sale 
at  the  prices  at  which  they  are  being 
offered.  In  the  first  place,  these  boars 
are  immune.  Along  with  this  they  have 
every  qualification  that  could  be  asked 
for,  both  in  individuality  and  breeding, 
carrying  such  blood  lines  as  King  Gano. 
I  Am  Crimson,  Dusty  Crimson  and  oth- 
ers. Write  Mr.  Merrick  for  further  in- 
formation, mentioning  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer.    He  will  treat  youi  right. 

Hensley  Offers  Boars 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
the  advertisement  of  J.  E.  Hensley  of 
Central  City,  Neb.,  who  is  offering  Duroc- 
Jersey  boars  for  sale.  These  boars  are 
strong,  growthy  fellows  and  are  being 
priced  at  figures  within  the  reach  of  al- 
most any  farmer  or  breeder.  They  are  of 
the  very  best  blood  lines,  being  sired  by 
such  boars  as  Sensation  Wonder  2d, 
Golden  Model  4th,  Golden  Model  31st, 
Prince  Muncie  Colonel  and  others.  They 
are  the  big,  strong-backed,  heavy-boned 
kind  and  will  go  out  and  do  valuable 
service  in  any  herd.  Get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Hensley  if  you  want  anything  in  his 
line,  and  we  assure  you  he  will  treat  you 
right.  Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

Immune  Boars  for  Sale 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
Traders  to  the  advertisement  of  E.  R. 
Danielson  of  Osceola,  Neb.,  who  is  offer- 
ing immune  Duroc-Jersey  boars  for  sale 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Danielson  is  so  well 
known  to  breeders  in  general  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  go  into  any  de- 
tailed account  regarding  his  herd.  He 
has  always  been  a  booster  for  the  Duroc 
business  and  has  been  most  discriminat- 
ing in  his  selection  of  breeding  stock. 


The  boars  he  is  offering  at  this  time  ar<; 
thoroughly  immune  and  have  been  grown 
and  developed  in  a  way  that  Insures  their 
going  out  and  doing  good  for  anyone  who 
purchases  one  of  them.  These  boars  are 
largely  of  Crimson  Wonder  and  Golden 
Model  breeding,  and  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  these  two  families  take  rank 
with  the  very  best  of  the  breed.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  a  boar  you  will  make  no 
mistake  in  writing  Mr.  Danielson.  for  he 
is  pricing  these  boars  worth  the  money 
and  will  surely  treat  you  right.  Kindiy 
mention  tiie  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 

Immune  Poland  Boars 

Thomas  F.  Walker  &  Son  of  Alexan- 
dria, Neb.,  have  a  number  of  big,  heavy 
boned,  smooth,  growthy,  immune  Poland- 
China  boars  that  they  are  offering  for 
sale  at  this  time.  Messrs.  Walker  &  Son 
are  known  to  practically  every  breeder 
of  Poland-Chinas  in  the  west  as  having 
one  of  the  very  top  herds.  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  herd  in  the  country 
that  so  completely  combines  size  and 
quality  as  does  this  herd.  This  is  true  of 
the  boars  that  they  have  to  offer  at  this 
time  and  has  been  true  of  this  herd  for  a 
great  many  years.  They  have  always  ad- 
vocated size,  biit  they  wanted  the  quality 
with  it.  Boars  that  they  are  offering  at 
this  time  are  sired  by  Blue  Valley,  with- 
out exception  one  of  the  best  big  boars 
in  service  in  Nebraska  today.  Others  are 
sired  by  Columbus  Wonder,  a  son  of  Big 
Columbus,  and  Blue  Valley  Orange,  a  son 
of  Big  Orange.  If  you  are  looking  for 
this  kind  of  a  boar,  here  is  your  oppor- 
tunity. Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


BOARS!      BOARS!  BOARS! 

CR&'^a  COL*  STlffooCT  bMOrDEfLr  ^\Ti^t1fl& 
WONDER,  out  of  Crimson  Wonder  bred  dams.  I  am  offeree  these  boars  £ 
bedrock  prices  for  quick  sale.    A.  S.  BARNES,  Petersburg,  Web. 


Sale  Dates 

Poland-China  Hogs 

February  6— O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.,  sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

February  13 — Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury.  Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick,  Windside,  Neb 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

January  27— Willard  Robblns,  Lyons, 
Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Carj — ter,  Fonta- 
nelle,  Neb. 

'  February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner,  Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4 — Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  15— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  16— P  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  17— C.    E.    Peterson,  Genoa, 

Neb. 

February    18— J.    E.    Hensley,  Central 

City,  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 

Clarks,  Neb. 

February  20 — Will  Morgan,  Wayne,  Neb. 

February  23—  F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton,  Neb. 

February  24 — L.  J.  Kuzel,  Howells,  Neb. 
•  February  26— C.  A.  Freiday,  Rising  City, 
Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick.  Windside,  Neb. 
March  12—  Edgar  Taylor,  Plainview,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 
December  5 — C.  A.   Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 
December  &— H.  H.  Kuper.  Humboldt, 


IMMUNED   DUROC  BOARS. 

i     1  ,am  *°lfe.rin%  an  exceptionally   strong  lot  of  Duroc  Jersev  boars  tor  sale 
largely  of  Crimson  Wonder  and  Golden  Modtel  breeding     They  are  the  **t  lot  I 
have  ever  offered  and  are  being  priced  worth  the  money 
 ,  E.  R.  DANIELSON.  Osceola.  Neb. 


IMMUNE  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

40  spring  and  fall  boars,  all  immune.  30  of  the  sorine-  hnara  nr«>  air-^A  hv  R 
&  K.'s  Col.  Gano,  full  brother  to  King  Gano,  that  was rVcentlv  sni.f  fJ ^nn  m^i 
by  Model  s  Hope  by  Golden  Model  2d.  Fall  boars  by  Gotden  Modeler  hv  r olden 
Model  15th.  Choice  pigs  at  reasonable  priced  8  FarS  adjoins ^town.^  Call  or 
wrue  R.  P.  MoOUIBE,  Wisner,  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS, 

I  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar.  I  have  one  of  the  strongest  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  in  the 
west    They  are  big,  growthy,  fellows,  ready  for  service.    Priced  right 

A.   W.  LAMB.   Albion,  Neb. 


A  Most  Remarkable  Litter 


The  above  illustration  represents  part 
of  a  litter  of  seven  boars  and  three  gilts 
owned  by  D.  W.  Kane  of  Wisner,  Neb. 
This  litter  was  sired  by  Golden  Model 
31st  and  is  out  of  a  sow  sired  by  Golden 
Model  15th.  This  sow  was  the  highest- 
Priced  sow  in  the  sale  of  Herman  Toelle 
of  West  Point  last  winter  .and  this  litter 
certainly  verifies  the  fact  that  It  pays  to 
buy  the  good  ones.  There  are  a  number 
of  boars  In  this    litter    that    are  good 


enough  to  go  into  any  pure-bred  herd. 
This  illustration  shows  the  good,  strong 
backs;  also  the  strong  bone,  with  the 
very  best  of  feet.  If  you  could  look  them 
over  you  would  sure  want  a  boar  from 
this  litter.  Write  Mr.  Kane  for  further 
particulars  regarding  what  he  has  to  sell. 
Besides  this  litter,  he  has  a  number  of 
other  very  toppy  boars.  Kindly  mention 
the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

55  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  boarB  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.  Prices  reasonable. 

F.  E.  MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  for  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.    Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.     Priced  to  sell.     Red  Polls  of  all 
ages.    Everything  guaranteed. 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  CUy  Center,  Neb. 


HEKRDLE'S  DUROC  BOARS. 

I  have  the  best  lot  of  spring  boars  for  sale  that 
I  have  ever  produced.  Sired  by  A.  A.'s  Model  and 
Beauty's  Wonder.  A  combination  of  the  Crimson 
Wonder  and  Golden  Model  blood  lines.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  A.  A.  Hekerdle,  Stanton,  Neb. 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  Chief  and  out  of 
sows  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  guarantee  to 
please  you.  D.   W.   KANE,  Wisner,  Neb. 


Duroc-Jersey  Boars 

Two  top  fall  boars  and  several  ex- 
tra choice  spring  boars  for  sale, 
sired  by  Model  King  by  Valley  King 
and  Gano  Wonder  by  Col.  Gano. 
These  boars  are  all  right,  and  I  am 
pricing  them  worth  the  money. 

S.  M.  YOUNG,  Cook.  Neb. 


35  TOP  BOARS 

35  extra  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Sensation  Wonc".r  2nd,  Oolden  Model  4th,  Golden 
Model  31st.  Prince  Munice,  Col.  and  others.  They 
have  all  been  given  the  double  treatment.  Prices 
reasonable.    ED.  M.  KERN,  Stanton.  Neb. 


MR.  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They  are 
the  big,  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  vid 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FORBES",  PlalnTtew.  Neb. 


Schultz'  Duroc  Boars 

Spring  boars  for  sale  sired  by  Oolden  Model 
31st.  King  Cleathem  and  Gold  Dust  Jim.  They 
are  the  big  litter,  big  honed  kind.  Prices  rea- 
sorable.     GEO.   W.   SCHULTZ,   Yutan,  Neb. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  by  De 
Kalb's  King  100,  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
are  very  growthy,  and  all  priced  to  sell.  Also 
have  Aryshire   bull   calf  for  sale. 

WILLIAM  PAMP,   Benson,  Neb. 


HENSLEVS  DUROCS 

30  spring  ooars  tor  sale;  sired  by  Goldon  Model 
36.  Golden  Model  4th.  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder.  Col. 
Chief  and  others.  The  big.  heayy  boned  kind.  Write 
me  your  wants.    J.  E.  HENSLY,  Central  City.  Neb. 


DUROC  BOARS 

I  have  a  number  of  choice  spring  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder,  Chiefs 
Model,  Col.  Chief  and  others.  Prices  reasonable. 
HENRY  STUTHMAN,  Pilger,  Nebraska. 


RED  POLICED  CATTLE 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Both  sexes;  good  as  any  in  America.  Call  or  write 
me  your  wants.    W.  P.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


Immune  Poland-China  Boars 

Splendid  lot  of  big.  smooth  spring  boars,  sired  by  BLUE  VALLEY,  COLUM- 
BUS WONDER  and  BLUE  VALLEY  ORANGE.  If  you  want  herd  headers  with 
Size  and  quality,  we  have  them.        THOS.  P.  WALKER  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

The  University  of  Missouri  has  a  herd  of 
thirty-five  purebred  registered  Holsteins  all 
descended  from  four  cows  purchased  ten  years? 
ago  for  $450.  Animals  have  been  sold  from 
this  herd  for  breeding  purposes  to  the  amount 
of  five  times  the  cost  price  and  the  herd  now 
contains  more  than  thirty  cows  worth  at  least 
ten  times  the  cost  of  the  foundation  stock. 

Here  is  an  object  lesson  for  any  man  ambi- 
tious to  go  into  dairying  on  a  money-making 
basis.- 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Box  179,  Battleboxo,  Vt. 


Immune  Poland  Chinas 

Big,  smooth,  heavy  boned  Poland  China  boars 
for  sale.  Sired  by  Long  Wonder  2d,  Wayside 
Jumbo  2d  and  Wayside  Jim.  Write  me  your 
wants.     FRED  WILLE,  Columbus.  Neb. 


Poland-China  Boars 

Blue  Ribbon  boars  with  great  length  and  bon<»- 
some  weigh  325  lbs.  Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Hast- 
ings. Big  Iowa,  Big  King  Nebraska  Mouw  and  High 
Mogul.    All  immuned.    W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva.  Neb. 


"DIG  type,  long  bodied,  pedigreed. 
*-*  All  ages.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
DAVISI  BROS.,  Box  6,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Registered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  the  best 
dairy  herd  in  the  west.  Write  for  full  description, 
pedigrees  and  prices,  and  yearly  milk  and  butter 
records.  HAL  C.  YOUNG.  Lincoln.  Nefc. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

My  barns  are  crowded  and  I  must  sell  20  choice  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers 
to  make  room. 

A  few  good  sons  of  Kins'  Scsis  Lyons  are  still  left 

DE.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  BBS  BLDG.,  OMAHA.  NEB. 


A  YRSHITJES 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  HEBB  OF  THOEOUCHBEED  AYESHIBE  CATTLE 
IK  THE  WEST,  headed  by  the  great  Ayrshire  bull,  Garland's  Success."'  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  vi«it  our  model  dairv  farm  when  von  are  in  Omaha  LOVELAITD 
FARMS  COMPANY.    Office  324  Omaha  national  Bank  Building,   Omaha,  Neb. 


PKRCHERON  HORSES 


At  ordinary  prices,  farm-raised  registered  Percheron  studs — 1,  2. 
3  and  4  years  old.  Kind  disposition  because  well  cared  for.  Tom 
would  admire  their  big  bone  flrtst.  then  their  immense  weights,  be- 
cause they  are  developing  big  like  their  imported  aires  and  dama. 
And  you  will  receive  true  old-rashloned  hospitality  on  your  visit  at 
Fred  Chandler's  Percheron  Farm.  Just  east  of  Omaha. 
rEED    CH&NDLEB,    Boat*    7.    CHABXTOH,  IOWA. 
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Electrically 

Started  and  Lighted 


THIS  is  the  first  car  of  its 
size,  capacity,  power  and 
electrical  equipment  to 
sell  below  $10001 

Though  the  price  is  lower 
than  ever,  the  quality  is  main- 
tained throughout.  All  ma- 
terials, metals  and  workman- 
ship are  of  the  very  best. 

This  newest  Overland  has 
the  genuine  fashionable 
stream-line  body  design. 

The  body  color  is  Brew- 
ster green — always  so  rich  and 
attractive.  It  is  neatly  trim- 
med with  fine  hair-line  strip- 
ing of  ivory  white. 

The  electric  starting  and 
electric  lighting  equipment  is 
one  of  the  most  reliable  and 
best  established  on  the  market. 

There  is  also  a  high  ten- 
sion magneto  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  starting  and 
lighting  system  and  requires 
no  dry  cells. 

Baudsomt 


This  car  rides  just  like  it 
looks — beautifully.  The  new, 
long,  improved  underslung 
rear  springs  give  maximum 
riding  comfort  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

Tires  are  33 "x  4"  all  a- 
round.  Never  before  has  a 
oar  at  this  price  come  equip- 
ped with'  such  large  tires. 

It  seats  five  adults  com- 
fortably, without  crowding. 
It  is  a  big,  spacious  five-pas- 
senger touring  car. 

It  has  the  famous  Over- 
land 30  h.  p.  motor  of  remark- 
able strength,  speed,  durability 
and  economy,  developing  more 
power  than  you  will  ever  re- 
quire. 

This  car  at  this  price  is 
destined  to  be  known  as  the 
greatest  motor  car  achieve- 
ment of  the  season. 

Orders  are  now  being 
taken  for  immediate  delivery. 

catalogue  on  request.    Please  address  Dept.  107 


Following  are  a  few  of 
the  many  high-grade 
features 

30  h.  p.  motor 

Stream-line  body 

Ample  room  for  5  passenger* 

Electrically  started 

Electrically  lighted 

Electric  horn 

High-tension  magneto 

All  electric  switches  on 

instrument  board  of  cowl  dash 

Ventilating,  rain-vision  typo 

windshield 

High-grade  upholstery 
Thermo-syphon  cooling 
Five  bearing  crankshaft 
Rear  axle;  floating  type 
Rear  springs;  extra  long, 
underslung,  3-4  elliptic 
106  inch  wheel  base 
33  inch  x  4  inch  tiro* 
Demountable  rims 
One  extra  rim 
Left-hand  drive 
Center  control 
Body  colon  Brewster  green* 
with  ivory  white  striping 
Mohair  top,  top  boot,  robe  rail, 
foot  rest,    speedometer,  tire 
carriers,  full  set  of  tools,  jack 
and  pump. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


—Hill 
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DalWery  W.gon  with  cloud  body 
Delivery  Wt»oo  with  op.n  body 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy  Omaha,  November  21,  1914  Number  728 


24  sq.  ft.  of  trac- 
tive surface.  A 
better  grip;  more 
power;  less  pres- 
sure per  sq.  in. 
than  a  horse  s  hoof. 


Can't 
Slip 


Cant 
pack 
the 
Soil 


Get  our  Catalog 
A  P  J  50  and  find 
out  the  difference 
between  the 
CATERPILLAR 
and  round  wheel 
tractors. 


m  THE  HOLT  MFG.  GO,  DfJ 
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His 

Crush  ear  corn  (with  or  without  / 
ehucks)  and  erind  nil  kinds  of  small , 
grain. 

Stock  Thrive  Best 
on  Ground  Feed 

Bowsher  Mills  are  differently  con- 
structed from  others.  Light  running 
— bandy  to  operate.   In  10  sizes 
from  2  to  25  H.  P.    Sold  with  or 
without  elevator.   We  also  make 
Sweep  Grinders.  Write  today. 

PPPC*  Catalopand  folder  on  vat* 
FalSiBi  ues  Qf  fceda  and  manures. 

E.N. P.  BOWSHER  CO. 
South  Bend, 


) 


If  You  Want  a  Square] 
Deal  Write  Us 

We  want  you  to  know  about 
Square  Deal  Fence;  why  it's 
better,  why  it  will  last 
longer,  why  it  costs 
less  to  put  up,  why 
it  stays  trim 
and  tight 
the  year 
'round 


Write 

Us  —  get 
our  Square 

Deal  Catalog 
which  tells  how 
r  we  prepare  the  steel, 
draw  it  into  wire  and 
niake  it  into  fence  that 
will  last.  We  will  also  send 
land  owners  FREE  (if  you 
have  not  had  a  copy)  Ropp's 
New  Calculator  which  gives  the 
answer  to  any  farming  problem. 
BOTH  BOOKS  FREE  if  you  write 
AT  ONCE. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

1529  Industrial  St.      Peoria.  LU. 


APPLETON 

Corn Jft  Shelters 

//  11  I   Guaranteed  to  do  more 
M\  ■  and  better  work  under 
equal  conditions;  and 
to  be  more  durable 
than  any.  Olog- 
less  self-feed 
—simple 
trouble 
p  ro  o  f 
.parts  — 
eepar- 
i,  shell 
and  clean 

big  or  little  ears.wetVijyor  dry, without  injuring 
kernels  or  breaking  cobs.     A  size  for  every 
requirement.  Get  new  catalog  now. 
Appietop  Mfg.  Co..  1042  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  ID. 


TheAuto-Fedan  Hay  Press 


Balefl  your  bay 
2>i  per  cent 
cheaper  than 
any  other  prcti 


Man. 
r  presses. 


for 
Cat- 
alog* 


Sftnrt  Ua  Your 
Ordnra  and  Con- 
alanmsnta  ol  Hay 


nUTO-FEDAM  HAY  PRESS  C0..1550Wec»  12th  St.Kansas  CllyJMa 


New  Crop 
lowaCrown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 

•  nu  iiiNjxftwl  U»y|  Clover.  Also  Mammoth.  Al- 
Pjke,  Allalfu  and  Hwncl  <  :lovor  of  choicest  quality. 
TIUfiTIl  V  B,u«  Crasa,  oto.,  al  low  price*. 
MIYIUIIil  Now  la  the  tlma  to  buy. 

A.ik  for  M  in  and  cony  of  our  bargain  price 
lint  for  farmers.  Largo  lllijKtraled  catalog,  froo. 
IOWA  Ml  COMPANY,  LXjot.  51  DCS  MOINES.  IOWA 
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CLOVER 


Bright  and  Breezy 


Hope  for  All  Mules 

"Oh,  Doctor,  I  have  sent  for  you, 
certainly;  still.  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  not  the  slightest  faith  in  mod- 
ern medical  science." 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "that 
doesn't  matter  in  the  least.  You  see, 
a  mule  has  no  faith  in  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  yet  he  cures  him  all  the 
same." 

Our  Presidents 

When  Uncle  Rod,  the  old  colored 
man  who  worked  about  the  place, 
came  one  morning  Mrs.  Stone  said: 

"Well,  Uncle  Rod,  I  hear  you  have 
another  pair  of  twins  at  your  house." 

"Yaas,  missus,"  responded  the 
man,  "we  has.  Bress  dey  little 
hearts!" 

"Have  you  named  them  yet?" 
asked  the  woman. 

"Yas'm,"  said  Rob.  "Done  named 
'em  aftah  two  ob  de  fust  pres'dents 
ob  dis  countray." 

"Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  "which 
two?" 

"Ole  Christofo  C'lumbus  an'  Juley- 
ous  Caesar,"  said  the  man.  "We's 
great  on  namin*  de  chillun  fo'  de 
pres'dents  't  our  house." 

Touching  Reminder 

The  new  cleryman  was  sent  for  by 
an  elderly  lady. 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "I  hope  you 
will  excuse  my  asking  you  to  call, 
but  when  I  heard  you  preach  and 
pray  last  Sunday  you  did  so  remind 
me  of  my  poor  brother,  who  was  took 
from  me,  that  I  felt  I  must  speak 
with  you." 

"And  how  long  ago  did  your  poor 
brother  die?"  asked  the  clergyman, 
sympathetically. 

"Oh,  sir,  he  isn't  dead,"  was  the 
reply;  "he  was  took  to  the  asylum." 

A  Peace*Meeting 
A  riot  call  had  been  sent  in,  and 
the  police  had  arrested    the  whole 
lodge  meeting.    At  the  hearing,  how- 


ever, there  appeared  to  be  a  strange 
reluctance  about  testifying.  The 
judge  noticed  that  although  every- 
body would  admit  that  there  had 
been  trouble,  nobody  would  tell  what 
started  it.  So  it  was  that  his  honor 
pinned  one  conscientious  man  down 
to  facts. 

"You  say  somebody  started  this 
row  by  hitting  somebody  over  the 
head  with  something.  Now,  who  hit 
whom  with  what  on  what  occasion?" 

"The  occasion  was  the  annual 
grand  peace  pipe  meeting  of  the 
Brotherly  Love  Lodge  of  the  Heart 
and  Heart  fraternity.  We  were  met 
to  welcome — " 

"Never  mind.  Who  was  the  as- 
sailant?" 

"The  chairman  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee." 

"Whom  did  he  hit?" 

"We  call  him  noble  lord  of  uni- 
versal peace." 

"What  did  he  hit  him  with?" 

"The  loving  cup." 

Lively  Corpse 

A  Boston  lady  attended  a  funeral 
in  a  church  in  a  small  town  a  short 
time  ago.  After  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  which  was  strikingly  melodi- 
ous and  approprite,  a  male  friend 
who  was  seated  beside  her  remarked, 
with  an  air  of  intense  local  pride: 

"Beautiful  hymn,  isn't  it?  The 
corpse  wrote  it." 

Not  Enough^o  Go  liound 
In  an  Arkansas  hotel  in  one  of  the 
smaller  towns  a  new,  colored  clerk 
stood  behind  the  desk.    A  traveling 
man  entered  and  registered.  , 

"Sam,  give  me  a  call  for  6  o'clock," 
he  ordered.  The  clerk  ran  his  eye 
down  the  call  sheet  and  saw  that  all 
the  spaces  in  that  column  were  taken. 

"Ah  is  sure  sorry,  boss,"  he  ex- 
plained, "but  all  de  6  o'clock  calls 
done  been  taken.  Ah  can  give  you- 
all  a  call  for  7  o'clock." — Youths' 
Companion. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


Depends  On  Where 
"Bobby,"  said  the  lady  in  the  tube 
railway,  severely,  "why  don't  you 
get  up  and  give  your  seat  to  your 
father?  Doesn't  it  pain  you  to  see 
him  reaching  for  the  strap?" 
"Not  in  a  train,"  said  Bobby. 

Without  Modern  Improvements 

The  Teacher — Now,  children, 
listen  to  this:  Thomas  Campbell, 
the  famous  poet,  once  walked  six 
miles  to  a  printing  office  to  have  a 
comma  in  one  of  his  poems  changed 
to  a  semicolon.  Why  did  he  take  all 
that  trouble? 

Bright  Boy — 'Cause  he  didn't  have 
no  tellyphone. 

The  Difference 

Little  Robert  was  playing  with  his 
army  of  tin  soldiers  one' Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, when  his  mother  entered  the 

room. 

"Why,  Bob"  she  exclaimed,  "how 
many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to 
play  with  your  army  on  Sunday?" 

"Well,  you  see,  mother,"  explained 
Bob,  "this  Is  the  Salvation  Army." 

Making  Them  Feel  at  Home 
Kthel,  10  years  old,  was  studying 


her  geographical  reader,  and  learned 
that  fish  are  placed  in  brine  before 
they  are  fried  and  prepared  for  sale. 
Her  teacher,  after  explaining  that 
brine  is  very  strong  salt  water,  asked 
why  the  fish  were  placed  in  it.  Eth- 
el's face,  inexpressive  for  a  moment, 
suddenly  was  illumined  with  under- 
standing. 

"Why,  because  they're  used  to  salt 
water!"  she  cried. 

Ready  for  Satan 
A  small  boy  had  heard  a  near  rela- 
tive swear  rather  frequently  and  it 
was  soon  observed  that  he  had  ac- 
quired rather  a  large  profane  vocab- 
ulary, which  he  used  pretty  fre- 
quently. 

"li"  you  swear,  Bobbie,"  his  grand- 
mother told  him,  "the  devil  will 
come  and  get  you." 

Bobbie  didn't  oTfend  in  this  way 
for  several  days;  then  he  forgot.  His 
grandmother  looked  at  him.  in  a  re- 
proving way,  but  said  nothing. 
Shortly  after  his  mother  heard  him 
knocking  on  the  floor  in  the  front 
bed  room. 

"Come  on  up,  Mr.  Devil,  and  get 
me,"  he  was  calling  softly.  "I've 
been  swearing  again." 


®  Cushman4H.P.Truck  ® 

@       For  All  Farm  Work  @ 

®This  is  the  light-weight,  quick-ac- 
t  n  Truck  Outfit  that  has  proved  so  /_M 
handy  for  farm  work.  So  light  a  boy 


® 


handy  for  farm  work.  So  light  a  boy 
can  pull  it  around  from  job  to  job- 
yet  it  easily  handles  all  work  up  to  4 
or  4H  H.  P.  Runs  at  any  speed  de- 


® 


® sired,  speed  changed  while  running.  /T\ 

Pump  circulation  to  water  tank  pre-  MM 

® vents  overheating  even  on  all-day  run.  JT* 

Cushman  Light-Weight  Engines— 4-Cy-  (S\ 

cle-4to20H.P.-are  the  most  useful  VS' 

®f or  farm  work,  as  they  do  everything 

heavy  engines  can  do  and  so  many  f®f 

® things  the  big  clumsy  fellows  can't 
do.    Also  require  less  fuel.   4  H.  P. 

weighs  only  190  lbs:  8  H.  P.  only  320  VJy 

®lbs.   Throttle  Governor  gives  steady 

power.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley.  On  (jtm 

truck  or  skid.  Not  a  cheap  engine,  Vs^ 

/Zi  but  built  to  run  without  trouble.  yg\ 

\Sr  Engine  Book  free.  (9? 

©Cushman  Motor  Works 

851  North  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  fgd 

©©©©OS®®®® 


To  the  man  who 
will  soon  buy  a 
tractor 


80 
Photo- 
graphs 


IF  you  are  trying  to 
decide  what  tractor 
or  engine  gang  plow 
to  buy  you  need  this 
book.   It  contains 
Photographs  and 
descriptions  of  50 
different  tractors 
which   participated  in 
the  w  o  r  Id  '  s  greatest 
tractor  plowing  demon- 
stration, at  F  r  e  m  o  n  t, 
Neb.,  in  A  u  g  u  s  t.  It 
shows  the  machines  in 
actual  operation  under 
practically  the  same 
conditions  as  exist  on 
your  own  farm. 

Wouldn't  it  be  worth  a 
hundred  times  the  cost  of 
this  book  (15c)  to  absolute- 
ly know  the  type  and  size 
of  tractor  best  adapted  to 
your  farm? 

This  book  will  help  you, 
to  decide. 

Send  for  a  copy  today. 
15c  postpaid. 

TWEOTIETIH1  COflTUIRY 
FARMER 

OMAHA 


What  is  the  Matter  with  Our  Rural  Schools? 


IV— Too  Many  Taxpayers  Howl  When  Asked  for  Money  to  Buy  Necessary  Equipment 


ROUNDS  and  building,  while  being 
the  first  essential,  are  by  no  means 
all  the  adequate  equipment  of  a 
rural  school.  There  need  to  be 
tools  with  which  to  work.  No 
farmer  thinks  of  sending  his  men 
into  the  field  with  empty  hands, 
nor  does  the  blacksmith,  carpenter  or  other 
tradesman  expect  to  accomplish  anything  in  an 
empty  shop.  How  absurd  for  the  physician  to 
discard  his  instruments  when  attempting  a  sur- 
gical operation.  Carry  the  inference  as  far  as 
you  wish  and  the  logical  conclusion  is  tLat  the 
best  results  are  obtained  only  when  the  work- 
man has  access  to  the  very  best  tools  available. 

We  are  already  agreed  that  the  teaching  of 
a  child  in  his  physical,  mental  and  moral  rela- 
tions is  vastly  more  important  than  mending  a 
fence,  setting  a  tire  or  constructing  a  window 
frame,  though  these  things  are  well  worth  while 
and  should  be  done  perfectly. 

What  about  the  surgical  operation?  Well, 
that  ought  to  be  none  the  less  important,  at  any 
rate,  and  certainly  demands  to  be  done  equally 
well.  However,  we  want  to  venture  the  state- 
ment that  if  the  youth  of  our  country  were  cor- 
rectly taught  at  home  and  at  school,  the  neces- 
sity of  such  operations  would  be  considerably 
reduced. 

To  teach  corectly,  then,  there  must  be  the 
necessary  material  at  hand — the  first  of  which 
is  the  text  books.  How  well  does  the  writer  re- 
member the  books  he  had  in  the  rural  schools 
of  eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska  twenty  years 
ago.  The  spellers,  readers,  histories  and  geog- 
raphies certainly  differed  in  many  respects  from 
those  now  used  by  the  boys  and  girls  under  his 
supervision. 

Text  Books  Have  Been  Improved 

It  seemed  a  universal  conviction  of  the  mak- 
ers of  spellers  that  words  were  to  be  spelled 
only,  and  that  boys  were  made  to  spell  them. 
We  took  to  the  notion,  for  to  toe  the  mark  on 
Friday  afternoon  and  spell  down  the  school  on 
some  six-syllable  word  that  the  teacher  could 
scarcely  pronounce,  and  that  we  have  not  used 
to  this  day,  was  a  feat  well  worth  striving  for. 
This  was  all  right  in  itself,  but  it  was  not  enough, 
so  today  the  child  studies  words  in  all  their 
various  phases — derivation,  pronunciation  and 
meaning — in  order  that  he  may  be  able  not  only 
to  name  over  the  letters  in  their  correct  order, 
but  that  he  may  make  them  serve  his  purpose 
by  being  able  to  use  them  intelligently. 

Changes  just  as  marked  have  been  made  in 
the  other  books.  The  subject  matter  is  more 
concrete,  more  attractive  and  practical;  it  is 
much  more  in  harmony  with  the  active  life  of 
the  child. 

The  physical  nature  of  the  books  has  been 
changed;  they  are  more  attractively  bound, 
more  profusely  illustrated  and  printed  with  bet- 
ter type  upon  a  better  class  of  paper.  What  a 
priceless  treasure  one  of  Frank  Carpenter's 
Geographical  Readers  would  have  been  to  us  as 
boys. 

Yes,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  has 


By  Ben  F.  Robinson 

been  a  good,  substantial  improvement  in  the 
matter  of  text  books  during  the  last  decade  or  so. 

But  now  do  all  rural  schools  have  as  good 
books  as  those  just  described?  The  should 
have,  and  if  they  do  not  it  is  somebody's  fault. 
Only  a  few  years  since  I  taught  in  a  school  in 
which  there  were  text  books  bearing  dates  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  Utah  was 
studied  as  a  territory  and  nothing  was  said  in 
the  histories  about  McKinley's  administration. 
The  first  thing  necessary  was  to  dispose  of  this 
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dead  material  and  to  replace  it  with  books  of 
more  modern  publication. 

Is  there  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  rural  di- 
rectors to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  teacher's  re- 
quest for  new  books?  Is  there  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  taxpayers  to  set  up  a  hard-time 
cry,  should  the  directors  ask  for  an  appropriation 
of  $100  or  so  for  such  purposes?  This  is  the- 
case  in  some  districts.  How  is  it  in  yours? 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  the  three  direc- 
tr-s  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  meet  with 
the  teacher  at  some  convenient  time,  and  when 
together  they  can  go  over  the  books,  taking  a 
complete  inventory,  disposing  of  the  old  and 
useless  ones  and  making  out  a  list  of  the  best 
and  newest  ones  to  replace  them?  It  is  a  busi- 
ness proposition  and  needs  to  be  treated  in  a 
businesslike  way. 

Don't  Make  Teacher  Raise  Funds 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  other  ma- 
terial— maps,  charts,  globes,  primary  and  kin- 
dergarten supplies,  etc.  These  things  are  well 
nigh  as  important  as  text  books  and  should  be 
provided.  Nor  ought  it  is  be  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  resort  to  entertainments  and  box  sup- 
pers to  secure  funds  for  such  purposes.  That 
this  is  commonly  done  is  evidenced  by  the  boy 
who  in  answering  the  question  in  the  eighth 
grade  examination,  said  that  the  principal  means 
of  support  for  the  rural  school  were  taxation 
and  the  box  social. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  entertainment: 
should  be  part  of  the  school  course.  And  it  may 
be  that  children  take  especial  pride  in  the  organ 
bought  with  revenue  raised  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  boy,  but  it  ought  not  have  to  be 
bought  in  this  way.  Why  not  vote  enough 
money  to  buy  all  needed  supplies?  Certainly, 
when  farmers  are  prospering,  as  they  have  been, 
in  these  fertile  regions  of  the  middle  west,  there 
ought  to  be  no  complaint  against  a  12,  15,  18, 
or  even  a  20-mill  levy  for  educational  purposes: 
but  there  is.  Many  country  people  would  throv.- 
up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  if  the  little  one- 
room  district  spent  as  much  in  proportion  as 
town  and  city  schools  spend.  If  the  town  boy 
has  more  school  privileges  than  your  boy  has,  it 
is  in  part  because  town  people  are  voting  more 
money  for  such  privileges.  However,  we  shall 
have  more  of  this  in  another  article. 

Cheaper  for  Schools  to  Buy  Books 
We  have  digressed  somewhat;  let  us  con- 
sider again  the  book  proposition.  Only  a  short 
time  since  children  bought  their  own  books,  th< 
district  not  being  compelled  to  do  it.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  uniformity,  so  that  when  a  family 
moved  from  one  district  to  another  it  was  often 
necessary  to  buy  new  books  or  to  have  separate 
classes  doing  practically  the  same  work  In  sonu 
subject,  which  was  a  disadvantage  alike  to 
teacher  and  pupils. 

Now  these  things  are  changed.  In  compara 
tively  recent  years  some  legislation  has  been 
done  along  these  lines  which  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  old  system.    So  we  are  getting 
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Facts  and  Figures  from  the  Dairy  Show 

What  a  Farmer  Saw,  Heard  and  Learned  at  the  Ninth  Annual  Dairy  Show  at  Chicago 


Herds  of  the  Various  Popular  Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle  Are  Increasing  in  Number  and  Quality  on  the  Farms  of  the  Middle  West 


ITH  forty  acres  of  dairy  machinery 

Wand  appliances  and  hundreds  of 
top-notch  cattle  of  the  five  prom- 
inent dairy  breeds,  the  ninth  an- 
nual National  Dairy  Show,  held  in 
Chicago  October  22-31,  was  per- 
haps the  most  successful  pageant 
of  this  sort  ever  held. 

The  attendance  was  slightly  ahead  of  last 
year  and  noticeably  more  farmers  and  dairymen 
were  present.  Yet  comparatively  few  milk  pro- 
ducers availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
take  this  "short  course"  in  condensed  dairying. 
One  would  think  that  a  man  owning  a  dozen  or 
more  cows  would  be  interested  enough  in  their 
welfare  to  spend  a  part  of  his  milk  check  getting 
next  to  the  very  latest  in  the  art  and  science  of 
dairying.  Certainly  there  was  much  to  see  and 
to  learn,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stimulus  of  travel 
and  the  purely  entertaining  aspects  of  the  show. 

Of  the  latter  there  is  nothing  to  say  except 
that  no  report  is  adequate  to  convey  any  idea  of 
Its  variety  and  character.  Of  the  value  of  see- 
ing new  places  only  those  who  have  enjoyed  this 
phase  of  education  and  relaxation  can  speak. 
Of  the  items  of  information  supplied  by  a  great 
exposition  a  great  deal  may  be  said  that  is  as 
valid  for  the  stay-at-homes  as  for  the  gadders. 
Who  Gets  the  Money? 
Of  the  many  things  the  writer  learned  on  this 
occasion,  the  most  significant  is  that  a  small 
army  of  capitalists  and  skilled  helpers  are  mak- 
ing handsome  profits  on  the  product  of  the  cow- 
after  it  leaves  the  producer,  while  that  great 
army  of  men  who  milk  the  cows  are  not  all  get- 
ting their  share,  and  in  some  cases  actually  los- 
ing out  in  the  game.  To  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  causes  would  take  more  space  than  is  al- 
lowed for  this  brief  sketch.  The  fact  stares  one 
in  the  face  at  every  turn. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  farm  as 
the  best  place  to  live,  and  especially  to  bring  up 
children.  There  are  compensations  in  rural  life 
that  more  than  offset  its  drawbacks.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  peace, 
health  and  independence  should  not  also  be  a 
means  to  a  prosperous  business  as  well  as  good 
In  themselves. 

There  is  no  denying  that  where  intelligent 
effort  Is  applied  to  the  cow  as  a  converter  of 


cheap  raw  materials  into  high-priced  finished 
products  very  commendable  results  are  achieved, 
but  in  the  main  the  lessons  of  this  great  aggre- 
gation of  products  and  processes  teach  us  that, 
the  average  milk  producer  has  much  to  learn. 

The  cow  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Indeed,  before  history 
was  written  the  wild  cattle  of  the  plains  were 
tamed  and  bovine  maternity  made  to  do  duty  for 
man's  benefit.  In  the  last  score  of  years  as 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  scientific  dairy- 
ing as  was  gained  in  all  previous  time.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  methods  have  changed 
so  rapidly  the  rank  and  file  of  cow  owners  have 
not  kept  up  with  the  processsion. 

Causes  of  Failure 

Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  vast  number  of 
scrubs  which  help  to  pull  down  the  United 
States'  yearly  average  to  140  pounds  of  butter 
per  cow;  let  us  forget  for  the  moment  the  waste- 
fulness of  feeding  milk  to  hogs  and  calves  when 
this  refined  product  can  be  made  to  yield  larger 
profits  as  human  food;  let  us  overlook  the  reck- 
lessness of  many  farmers  in  handling  milk  and 
cream  intended  for  market;  of  their  negligence 
in  feeding  suitable  rations;  of  their  inability  to 
make  more  than  mere  wages  in  the  process  of 
cow-keeping,  and  turn  to  the  strange  and  un- 
warranted attitude  of  the  only  farmers'  organi- 
zation officially  represented  at  the  dairy  show, 
in  which  these  men  oppose  the  use  of  the  tuber- 
culin test  for  cows  brought  into  or  transported 
out  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Elgin  District." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  asked  one  of 
their  officials,  "that  you  wish  to  sell  tubercular 
cattle  to  outsiders,  or  to  bring  them  in  for  dairy 
purposes  where  their  milk  will  expose  innocent 
children  to  disease,  without  restrictions?" 

"Sure,"  was  the  answer,  "the  tuberculin  test 
is  no  good." 

Wouldn't  it  be  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  if 
all  the  men  of  science  and  others  whose  province 
it  is  to  keep  accurate  records  and  to  make  pre- 
cise experiments,  are  mistaken  and  these  men 
(most  of  them  with  unpronounceable  names) 
whose  custom  of  indiscriminate  cow-buying  and 
selling  is  a  menace  to  public  health,  are  correct? 
If  the  tuberculin  test  is  no  good,  then  are  the 
greatest  minds  in  this  country  askew. 


Of  one  thing  we  are  sure,  it  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable plan  at  present  known  to  science  that 
offers  a  protection  to  the  consumer  and  at  the 
?  me  time  aids  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
scourge  throughout  the  land.  Until  the  men 
who  oppose  it  establish  its  ineffectiveness,  op- 
position to  its  use  is  a  s'tigma  upon  the  honest 
farmer  who  takes  no  chances  in  selling  milk  for 
human  consumption  from  questionable  sources. 

Twenty  or  more  other  organizations  held 
meetings  and  banquets  during  the  ten  days  of 
the  show.  It  was  like  the  "gathering  of  th9 
clans"  for  united*  purpose. 

What  There  Was  to  See 

Some  of  the  best  cattle  belonging  to  the  Hol- 
stein,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire  and  Brown 
Swiss  breeds  were  on  exhibition  and  filled  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  with  pictures  of  good  dairy 
form.  One  could  not  regard  the  scrawny  scrub 
,  with  tolerance  after  noting  the  beauty  and  effi- 
ciency of  these  models  of  performance  and  show- 
quality. 

Forty-eight  picked  students  from  sixteen  col- 
leges of  agriculture  were  on  the  grounds  in  a 
judging  contest.  After  a  standard  had  been  set 
by  the  combined  estimates  of  the  sixteen  dairy 
professors  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Ohio,  second  to  Kan- 
sas and  third  to  Maine.  Robert  Wiley,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture,  carried 
off  the  individual  honors. 

Among  the  curious  facts  the  visitor  learns  is 
that  milk  is  made  into  coat  and  collar  buttons, 
piano  keys,  moving  picture  films,  kalsomine  and 
sizing,  as  well  as  into  butter,  cheese,  ice  cream, 
baby  food  and  candy. 

One  learned  also  that  cleanliness,  proper 
temperatures,  good  cows,  modern  machinery, 
salesmanship  and  alfalfa  will  make  the  business 
of  cow-keeping  a  profitable  one,  whereas  the  op- 
posites  mean  working  for  a  mere  subsistence,  if 
not  absolute  loss. 

Feeding  Facts  to  Be  Learned 

Incidentally,  one  picked  up  such  stray  bits 
as  this:  "Ten  pounds  clover  hay,  twenty-five 
pounds  silage,  four  pounds  bran  and  four  pounds 
corn-chop  make  a  good  daily  ration  for  a  cow 
giving  twenty-five  pounds  of  milk  per  day;" 
"The  average  cow  gives  less  than  140  pounds  of 
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butter  in  a  year;"  "One  quart  of  average  milk  is 
composed  of  the  following: 

Per  Cent. 

Water   29.94  ounces,  or  87.4 

Fat  (butter)    1.29  ounces,  or  3.6 

Protein  (cheese)  ....  1.30  ounces,  or  3.8 
Sugar  (in  the  whey) .  .  1.54  ounces,  or  4.5 
Ash  (minerals)   0.24  ounces,  or  0.7 


Total  34.25  oz.,  or  100.00" 

One  of  the  memories  which  sticks  is  of  a 
p'acard  which  reads  as  follows:  "There  is  a 
principle  which  is  a  bar  to  all  progress:  which 


is  proof  against  all  argument  and  cannot  fail  to 
keep  a  man  in  everlasting  ignorance.  This 
principle  is  unreasoning  prejudice  prior  to  inves- 
tigation." 

That  is  a  pretty  big  mouthful  and  I  had  to 
chew  on  it  for  some  time  to  get  its  full  meaning. 
I  was  helped  out  by  another  sign  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  exhibit,  which 
told  that  "The  'average'  cows  and  'boarders'  are 
in  most  cases  the  daughters  of  scrub  or  indif- 
ferently-bred sires,  whereas  the  profit  producers' 
represent  'bred  for  production'  families." 

For  the  farmers  of  the  Missouri  valley  the 
dairy  cow  is  what  is  popularly    known   as  "a 


comer."  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons:  "You 
harvest  your  wheat  and  com  once  a  year.  You 
hav-est  milk  wice  a  day."  "A  ton  of  wheal 
takes  $7  worth  of  fertility  from  the  soil;  a  ton 
of  butter  takes  50  cents'  worth.  The  wheat  is 
worth  $20  and  the  butter  is  worth  $400."  "A 
Carload  of  grain  is  worth  $250;  a  carload  of  but- 
ter $5,000.  By  turning  corn  into  butter  you 
Save  freight  on  nineteen  cars." 

Judging  by  the  magnitude  and  quality  of  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  and  the  extent  and  variety 
of  its  products,  I  am  impressed  above  all  by  the 
conviction  that  the  dairy  cow  is  one  of  the  most 
valued  members  of  the  barnyard  family. 


Automobile  is  Necessary  Machine  on  Farm 


II— How  to  Choose  the  Car  Most  Suited  to  Your  Needs 


RANTING  that  no  prosperous  farmer 

Gcan  afford  to  do  without  an  auto- 
mobile as  part  of  his  mechanical 
equipment,  the  question  arises, 
"What  kind  of  car?" 

To  a  great  extent  this  is  a 
question  which  each  buyer  must 
answer  for  himself.  The  amount  of  money 
available  for  the  purchase,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  family,  the  tastes  of  the  owner  and 
his  personal  ideas  of  efficiency  and  social  posi- 
tion must  all  enter  into  this  question.  There 
are,  however,  a  number  of  points  that  are  com- 
mon to  all  automobile  purchases. 

A  veteran  motorist  once  remarked  that,  as 
the  result  of  his  experience,  he  would  advise  any 
prospective  automobile  buyer  to  concern  him- 
self less  with  the  car  itself  than  with  the  com- 
pany behind  the  car  and  the  dealer  who  made 
the  sale." 

"Buy  a  manufacturer;  buy  a  dealer,"  he 
said.  "The  automobile  will  just  about  take  care 
of  itself  if  the  other  two  considerations  are 
right." 

He  may  have  overstated  the  situation  a  hit, 
but  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  this  view,  neverthe- 
less. It  is  doubtful  wisdom  to  buy  a  car  from 
a  dealer  not  equipped  with  a  garage  and  the  dis- 
position to  treat  fairly  those  who  buy  from  him. 
The  dealer's  obligation  to  his  customer  only  be- 
gins with  the  sale  of  the  car.  Dealers  without 
equipment,  financial  stability  and  established 
reputations  cannot  be  relied  on  in  time  of  trou- 
ble. But  the  existence  of  a  dependable  dealer 
adds  dollars  to  the  value  of  every  car  he  sells. 

An  even  more  critical  blunder  is  to  buy  a  car 
made  by  a  manufacturer  whose  permanence  can 
for  a  moment  be  questioned.  Like  all  other 
machinery,  automobiles  need  repair  and  replace^ 


Value  of  a  Farm  Paper  in 
the  School  Room 


T1HE  value  of  a  farm  journal  in  every 
school  room  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 
Unfortunately,  it  happens  that  most 
text  books  of  agriculture  apply  to  the 
immediate  territory  with  which  the  author  is 
most  familiar.  Teachers  feel  that  because  a 
subject  is  treated  in  the  text  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  teach  this  subject.  For  example,  the 
study  of  cotton  and  rice  would  be  of  little  value 
except  in  the  southern  states.  The  farm  jour- 
nal, which  is  published  primarily  in  the  interests 
of  a  particular  state,  gives  information  which  is 
workable.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  one 
progressive  farm  journal  in  a  school  room  is  of 
more  value  than  several  books  which  apply  to 
remote  conditions.  Boards  of  education  and 
superintendents  can  spend  a  few  dollars  in  no 
more  profitable  way  than  by  subscribing  for  one 
farm  journal  for  each  of  their  schools. — West 
Virginia  Educator. 


ments.  The  man  who  has  owned  a  car  that  has 
become  "orphaned"  through  the  failure  of  its 
parent  company  usually  repents  bitterly  and 
finally  finds  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  car 
at  a  ridiculous  price,  to  replace  it  with  one  built 
by  a  standard  manufacturer. 

The  buyer  not  an  experienced  motorist  will 
always  be  wise,  too,  to  buy  a  new,  rather  than 
a  used,  car.  As  compared  with  the  wiles  of  the 
dealer  in  used  cars,  horse  traders  are  as  free 
from  guile  as  a  bevy  of  carrier  pigeons. 

The  experienced  motorist  also  shuns  any  car 


I  Am  Thankful 


THAT  I  am  permitted  to  bring  upi 
my  family  where  all  have  the 
right  to  worship  God  according! 
to  their  own  way  of  thinking. 
That  I  live  in  a  country  which 
is  at  peace  with  the  whole  world — a  coun- 
try which  expects  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
whose  aim  it  Is  to  promote  peace  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  with  the  ulti- 
mate end  in  view  of  bringing  about  that 
much-longed-for  and  blessed  condition, 
"universal  peace!" 

That  it  is  possible  for  my  children  to 
receive  the  same  instruction  in  our 
schools  as  the  millionaire's  sons  and 
daughters;  that  the  sons'  ballots,  when 
they  are  men,  will  bear  the  same  weight 
in  an  election  as  any  other  man's,  re- 
gardless of  political,  financial  or  social 
position,  and  that  no  power  can  take  this 
privilege  away  from  them  as  long  as  they 
conduct  themselves  as  law-abiding  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

That  I  have  a  bountiful  crop  of  fruits, 
field  and  garden  products  to  store  away 
for  winter's  use,  thus  materially  cutting 
down  my  expenses  at  the  village  store 
this  winter,  while  furnishing  more  whole- 
some and  palatable  food  for  the  whole 
family  than  that  which  is  bought.  It 
also  gives  me  a  feei  ng  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction to  see  an  ample  supply  of  grain 
and  roughage  stored  safely  away  for  the 
live  stock  this  winter,  as  well  as  the 
snug,  clean  quarters  for  their  comfort 
during  severely  cold  or  stormy  weather 
that  is  sure  to  come  th;s  winter. 

That  I  am  a  farmer,  and  that  I  am 
training  my  children  up  to  love  the  farm 
home,  with  all  its  pleasant  surroundings, 
so  that  they  will  follow  in  my  footsteps 
when  I  am  gone-  It  thrills  me  with  un- 
utterable thankfulness  and  happiness  to* 
see  all  my  boys  and  girls  around  me,  with 
no  desire  to  stray  away  from  the  farm  to 
the  crowded  and  wicked  city.  They  love 
this  most  blest  habitation,  where  the  blue 
of  th©  sky  never  is  blurred  by  the  murky 
smoke  of  the  city;  where  the  air  and  sun- 
light are  pure  and  free;  where  the  birds 
sing  and  the  flowers  bloom.  I  can  ask 
no  more,  when  I  pee  my  loved  ones  thus 
happy  and  contented,  dwell"  ng  here  in 
the  very  heart  of  nature,  close  to  the  soil 
that  God  gave  them  to  till  and  make 
fruitful.  Verily,  I  am  thankful! 

M.  COVERDELL. 


embodying  new  and  untried  features.  It  is  al- 
ways wise  to  let  others  do  the  experimenting, 
unless  unusual  evidence  is  given  in  shape  of 
guarantee  or  other  assurance.  Radical  changes 
in  models  are  also  good  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion— investigate  at  the  least. 

The  experiences  of  friends  form,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  best  guide  for  any  automobile  buyer. 
A  type  of  car  that  has  done  good  service  for 
them  will  give  reasonable  promise  of  similar  sat- 
isfaction. The  manufacturer  and  the  dealer 
who  have  satisfied  them  should  also  satisfy  you. 

Don't  buy  a  seven-passenger  car  if  you  need 
room  for  but  five  passengers.  But  never  under- 
estimate your  demands,  for  five  can  ride  com- 
fortably in  the  large  body,  and  hospitality  is  a 
pleasant  duty  to  us  all. 

You  can  find  a  thoroughly  reliable  little  fivt  - 
passenger  car  for  from  $500  to  $800.  You  can 
get  greater  stability  and  more  advanced  design, 
equipment  and  style  in  a  car  at  $1,000  or  there- 
abouts. If  you  can  afford  to  spend  $1,400  or 
more  for  your  car,  a  light  "Six"  will  be  your 
logical  choice.  Six-cylinder  smoothness  and 
luxury  are  cheaper  this  year  and  more  efficient 
than  ever  before,  and  thousands  of  farmers  have 
learned  to  appreciate  them. 

Beyond  $1,500  you  can  invest  in  style  and 
size  as  far  as  you  like.  An  investment  of  sucl 
size  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  insure  long  lift 
and  efficiency,  with  a  reasonable  amount  oi 
luxury  thrown  in. 


:o:- 


Training  Children  fcr 
Work 


THE  human  pathos  of  the  probler.'  of  ed- 
ucation is  what  appeals  to  D  — the 
pitiful  figure  of  the  boy  or  the  |  rl  fal- 
tering on  the  edge  of  the  strenuous 
struggle  for  life,  needing  to  earn,  yet  no;  know- 
ing how  to  learn,  and  forced  to  enter  th  battle 
without  the  slightest  training  for  the  i  ntest. 
Let  me  suggest  that  while  we  must  not  forget 
the  great  debt  we  owe  to  the  private  vocational 
schools,  yet  the  future  of  industrial  education 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  public  school.  I  do  not 
venture  to  let  my  thoughts  run  freely  into  the 
social  results  of  removing  our  industrial  misfit.-. 
I  can  hardly  picture,  as  a  manufacturer,  what 
it  would  mean  in  a  great  factory  to  have  every 
employe  trained  for  his  work  and  fitted  for  it. 
This  is  a  little  too  much  of  an  industrial  heaven 
for  me  to  grasp  at  once.  Yet  I  wonder  if  it  ma> 
not  be  true  of  the  work  we  have  undertaken 
that  it  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  the  great  things  which  are  prepared  for 
our  people  when  industrial  education  and  voca- 
tional guidance  shall  each  have  wrought  their 
perfect  work. — United  States  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Redfield. 
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Don't  let  the  first  snow  hit  with 
the  fall  pigs  sleeping  in  a  shed  with- 
out any  bedding.  You  cannot  make 
money  any  faster  than  by  keeping  the 
fall  pigs  well  bedded. 


Did  you  hang  up  that  seed  corn 
you  picked  out,  or  did  you  just  leave 
it  in  a  pile  where  the  rats  can  have 
a  good  feed  on  it?  Better  take  good 
care  of  it,  for  you  will  probably  need 
it  in  the  spring. 


Several  cases  are  reported  of  fines 
being  imposed  for  selling  oleomar- 
gerine  as  butter.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  larger  fines  are  not  imposed 
than  $10,  which  seems  to  be  the 
maximum.  There  is  no  law  against 
selling  oleomargine  to  those  who 
want  it,  but  there  should  he  a  greater 
penalty  for  selling  it  to  those  who 
want  butter  and  think  they  are  get- 
ting it. 


It  will  soon  be  time  for  our  farm- 
era  to  shoe  at  least  one  team  of 
horses.  This  important  work  is 
many  times  put  off  too  long.  It  is 
dangerous  to  the  life  and  limb  of  the 
horse  to  use  him  on  rough,  frozen 
ground  in  the  fields  or  on  slippery 
roads.  Every  farmer  has  more  or 
less  hauling  to  do  in  the  winter  and 
he  cannot  afford  to  try  to  do  it  with 
a  barefooted  team.  It  is  not  only 
dangerous,  but  lt  is  inhuman,  to  use 
a  team  in  the  winter  without  shoes. 
Do  not  put  off  shoeing  a  team  until 
you  have  an  accident.  It  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  run  the  risk.  The  ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  team  shod  is  not 
much,  but  the  loss  from  a  valuable 
work  horse  being  crippled  or  killed 
N  r-auite  he  slips  on  the  icy  rond  may 
considerable. 


Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 

Developments  have  been  rapid  in  the  progress  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  The  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago,  as  well  as  many 
other  public  markets,  have  been  closed  for  the  first  time  in  history 
The  government  has  taken  hold  of  the  matter  with  a  firm  hand,  de- 
termined to  wipe  out  the  disease.  Hundreds  of  cattle  have  been  killed 
in  the  attempt  to  check  its  spread. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  the  disease  has  broken  out  in  the  United 
States.  On  every  former  occasion  it  has  been  absolutely  wiped  out, 
and  we  feel  sure  the  authorities  will  now  be  successful  in  again  be- 
coming masters  of  the  situation,  but  it  will  be  a  hard  fight,  and  the 
losses  will  mount  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 

More  or  less  criticism  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  animals  being  killed:  sometimes  a  whole  herd  has  been 
destroyed  when  one  or  two  animals  were  affected.  The  foot  and 
mouth  disease  is  without  doubt  the  most  infectious  animal  disease 
kuown.  It  ifl  almost  sure  to  go  through  a  whole  herd  when  one 
animal  is  affected,  and  the  only  way  to  stop  its  spread  is  to  kill  all 
exposed  animals. 

Should  several  animals  in  a  herd  contract  the  disease  and  be  let 
go,  without  doubt  it  will  be  carried  by  birds,  dogs,  cats,  rats  or  men's 
shoes  to  different  herds  in  the  neighborhood.  It  can  be  communicated 
to  man  through  the  milk  of  cows  having  the  disease  or  to  hogs  follow- 
ing the  cattle  or  drinking  the  milk. 

Government  and  state  authorities  are  working  night  and  day, 
watching  every  shipment  at  the  public  stock  yards,  superintending 
the  cleaning:  up  and  disinfecting  of  stock  yards  and  stock  cars.  All 
animals  shipped  from  infected  districts  are  being  traced  and  quaran- 
tined. Bedding  and  feed  of  all  kinds  that  might  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  diseased  animals  are  either  being  thoroughly  disinfected  or 
destroyed. 

The  American  Royal  and  International  Live  Stock  Shows  have 
been  called  off,  and  market  operators  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn 
or  what  may  come  up  next.  Numerous  cattle  sales  already  advertised 
have  been  postponed  indefinitely,  waiting  the  end  of  the  trouble. 

The  government  has  now  placed  a  quarantine  on  fourteen  states 
and  Canada,  the  disease  having  been  found  in  one  or  more  localities 
in  each  of  them.  So  far  no  animals  having  the  trouble  have  been 
found  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  every  effort  possible  is  being 
made  to  keep  it  from  getting  across. 

When  epidemics  of  this  kind  break'  out  heavy  losses  are  bound 
to  be  incurred,  inconveniences  must  be  suffered  and  farmers  and  stock- 
hien  made  to  suffer  when  to  them  it  often  seems  useless. 

We  want  to  make  an  appeal  to  all  farmers,  stockmen  and  others 
to  take  hold  of  this  matter  determined  to  do  their  part,  even  though 
they  are  made  to  suffer.  Lend  every  assistance  possible  to  the  au- 
thorities. If  any  of  your  animals  show  sore  mouths,  with  the  saliva 
running  from  it,  or  a  sore  in  the  cleft  of  the  hoof,  do  not  take  any 
chances,  but  notify  the  state  veterinarian  at  once  and  then  take  the 
animal  from  the  herd  and  do  the  best  job  you  can  in  cleaning  up  and 
thoroughly  disinfecting  the  premises,  especially  any  place  where  the 
diseased  animal  mav  have  been. 


Fines  for  Serum  Producers 

A  government  bulletin  -makes  the 
statement  that  the  Oklahoma  Stock 
Yards  Serum  Company  was  fined  $25 
for  making  an  interstate  shipment  of 
anti-hog  cholera  serum  without  a 
government  license. 

We  do  not  know  the  circumstances 
in  the  rase  cited,  but  we  do  feel,  and 
have  felt  that  both  state  and  govern- 
ment authorities  are  far  too  lenient 
in  dealing  with  manufacturers  of 
serum  who  knowingly  violate  the 
law.  A  small  fine  of  this  kind  is 
nothing  to  the  manufacturer  com- 
pared to  his  profit  on  the  sale  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  serum. 

We  have  had  authorities  say  to  us, 
when  talking  on  this  subject,  that  a 
manufacturer  who  would  send  out 
a  poor  product  would  put  himself  out 
of  business.  Do  not  get  that  into 
your  mind  for  a  minute.  It  will  put 
him  out  of  business  in  some  particu- 
lar neighborhood,  but  he  Is  probably 
doing  business  In  several  states,  so 


he  keeps  selling  in  new  localities, 
getting  the  money  and  killing  the 
farmers'  hogs. 

If  we  have  laws  to  protect  stock 
growers,  they  should  be  enforced  and 
not  be  allowed  to  be  tramped  under 
foot.  A  good,  stiff  example  of  some 
of  these  laws-breakers  would  have  a 
wholesome  effect. 


Grain  explosions  are  very  com- 
mon, but  as  a  usual  thing  no  lives 
are  lost.  Last  year  in  a  feed  grind- 
ing plant  in  Buffalo,  NT.  Y.,  thirty- 
three  men  were  killed  and  seventy 
injured  in  such  an  explosion.  This 
has  started  the  government  to  mak- 
ing investigations  into  the  matter  of 
just  what  causes  these  grain  explo- 
sions, in  the  hope  of  finding  means 
to  prevent  them.  Whenever  any- 
thing of  the  kind  occurs,  no  matter 
on  how  small  a  scale,  they  request 
that  it  be  reported  at  once  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington. This  will  aid  them  In  their 
Investigation*. 


Guard  Against  Dourine 

A  disease  known  as  dourine,  which 
is  peculiar  to  mares  and  stallions, 
has  made  its  appearance  in  north- 
western NebrasKa.  Dr.  L.  C.  Kigin, 
state  veterinarian,  was  notified  by 
government  authorities  that  dourine 
had  been  found  to  exist  in  a  locality 
in  Wyoming,  from  which  horses  had 
been  shipped  into  Nebraska.  Dr. 
Kigin,  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
government  inspectors,  went  at  once 
into  this  district  and  tested  113 
horses.  The  result  of  this  test  was 
that  five  were  found  to  react  and  six 
were  suspicious.  The  Live  Stock 
Sanitary  board  at  its  last  meeting 
placed  a  quarantine  on  the  counties 
of  Hooker,  Grant,  Thomas,  Blaine 
and  Cherry,  which  provides  that  no 
horses  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  moved 
out  of  this  district  except  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  veterinarian.  Dr. 
Kigin  estimates  that  there  are  at 
least  20,000  horses  in  this  district 
susceptible  to  this  disease.  Further 
tests  of  the  horses  in  the  district  will 
be  made  by  the  state  authorities  in 
the  near  future. 

Horse  owners  in  this  district  have 
a  fight  to  make.  The  disease  may 
not  be  easy  to  wipe  out,  but  it  can  be 
done  by  every  horse  owner  in  this 
district  leanding  his  co-operation  to 
the  state  authorities  in  combatting 
the  disease,  using  every  precaution 
necessary  to  stop  its  spread. 


Growing  Crops  for  Seed 

The  reports  of  seed  yields  of  cer- 
tain hays  and  forage  crops  during 
the  last  two  or  three  seasons,  es- 
pecially the  present  season  of  1914, 
are  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  seed- 
growing  activity  to  a  point  that  will 
result  in  cheapening  prices  for  the 
common  crop  grower.  The  com- 
mon, every-day  farmer  thinks  that 
seed  growing  demands  a  skill,  atten- 
tion and  special  care  that  only  the 
expert  is  prepared  to  give  the  crop. 
Thus  the  great  body  of  farmers  pre- 
fer to  pay  an  extra  price  for  all  their 
seed,  rather  than  exert  a  little  care 
and  attention  in  growing  it. 

There  are  usually  a  few  farmers 
in  each  neighborhood  who  take  a 
pride  in  being  a  little  out  of  the  or- 
dinary in  the  matter  of  seed  growing 
and  in  being  posted  on  seed  quality, 
the  various  breeds  of  grains  of  the 
different  kinds,  and  on  farm  crops 
generally.  This  class  of  men  are  of 
great  value  to  their  communities  in 
the  building  up  of  an  ambition  to 
produce  better  yields. 

A  self -constituted  seed  grower 
near  Pierre.  S.  D.,  has  just  issued  his 
report  on  a  fraction  over  two  acres 
of  alfalfa,  thirty  bushels  of  seed  ma- 
chine measure.  Figure  this  up  at 
market  price  in  any  market  in  any 
neighborhood  and  what  have  you  to 
say  for  alfalfa  seed-growing  as  a  side 
issue  on  the  farm?  What  farmer 
cannot  do  this  if  he  tries?  One  dol- 
lar per  acre  profit  on  alfalfa  seed  has 
been  reported  by  many  growers  both 
last  year  and  the  present  season.  An 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  farmer  reports  that 
he  has  just  threshed  400  bushels  of 
alfalfa  seed  and  has  400  tons  of  hay 
in  stack  from  the  same  ground.  He 
values  his  alfalfa  hay  and  seed  at 
$8,720,  and  this  in  a  district  of  coun- 
try where  alfalfa  a  few  years  ago  was 
reckoned  a  failure,  or.  more  prop- 
erly, an  impossibility.  This  is  an- 
other self-constituted  seed  raiser. 
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Alfalfa  in  the  Orchard 

There  are  some  alfalfa  enthusiasts 
recommending  the  growing  of  alfalfa 
in  the  orchard.  There  may  be  con- 
ditions under  which  alfalfa  would 
not  seriously  injure  the  trees  or  fruit 
crop,  but  as  a  general  proposition 
almost  any  other  hay  or  grass  crop 
is  safer  for  the  thrift  of  the  orchard 
than  alfalfa.  The  general  complaint 
against  alfalfa  is  its  deep  rooting 
tendency,  and  with  this  its  inclina- 
tion and  tendency  to  the  taking  up 
of  the  moisture  in  the  soil  that  the 
tree  needs  to  produce  its  crop  and 
carry  on  its  growth. 

Five  years  ago  an  experimenter 
planted  a  two-acre  cherry  orchard  in 
the  suburbs  of  Omaha,  and  as  alfalfa 
was  being  so  highly  recommended  as 
an  improver  of  the  soil  as  well  as  a 
profitable  crop  to  grow  on  the  unoc- 
cupied space  between  the  tree  rows, 
it  was  readily  figured  out  that  the 
trees  could  be  spaded  around,  using 
a  circle  of  about  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  with  a  little  hand  cultivation 
be  kept  in  good  tilth.  The  trees 
were  planted  thirty  feet  apart  in 
rows  thirty  feet  with  a  view  of  later 
planting  between  with  other  fruits. 
This  plan  seemed  to  suggest  good 
protection  for  the  trees  an''  offer  a 
chance  for  growing  a  crop  that  would 
more  than  pay  the  expense  of  taking 
care  of  the  orchard,  pay  rent,  inter- 
est on  Investment,  etc. 

The  experiment  started  off  all 
right;  the  trees  were  spaded  around 
and  were  easily  kept  hoed  and  weeds 
and  other  growth  subdued.  The  al- 
falfa also  got  a  good  start  in  the 
open  and  was  mowed  three  and  four 
times  each  season,  but  the  third 
season  there  was  a  great  shortage  of 
rainfall  and  trees  seemed  almost  to 
stop  in  growth;  the  foliage  was  not 
so  green  and  vigorous  as  formerly 
and  there  was  but  little,  if  any, 
growth  of  tree.  The  alfalfa  was 
not  nearly  so  good,  but  the  dry 
weather  was  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion for  the  condition,  and  the  mat- 
ter passed  over  to  another  season 
with  little  or  no  concern  of  the  light 
growth. 

The  trees  were  carefully  sprayed 
four  times  each  season  and  the  hand 
cultivation  observed.  The  fourth 
year  gave  a  good  growth  of  alfalfa, 
though  the  moisture  Bupply  was 
rather  below  the  normal.  The  trees 
were  slow  starting  and  made  very 
little  growth,  the  foliage  in  the  sum- 
mer showing  a  sickly  appearance. 
At  this  juncture  it  occurred  to  the 
owner  that  possibly  the  alfalfa  was 
robbing  the  trees  of  moisture  they 
•needed  to  carry  on  their  growth  and 
development.  Four  prominent  fruit 
growers  and  orchardists  were  con- 
sulted, each  given  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  case.  Answers  in  each 
case  assigned  the  alfalfa  as  the  mois- 
ture robber.  The  orchard,  these 
men  said,  was  on  a  sure  basis  of  de- 
cline and  nothing  could  check  it  but 
plowing  up  the  alfalfa  and  giving  the 
trees  all  the  moisture  they  could 
command. 

The  alfalfa  was  with  difficulty 
plowed  up  or  broken  to  a  depth  of 
ten  inches.  The  roots  were  large 
and  evidently  penetrated  to  a  great 
depth.  This  ground  - was  planted  to 
corn  the  next  spring  and  well  culti- 
vated and  produced  a  big  yield.  This 
year,  1914,  it  was  used  for  potatoes 
and  garden  crops  and  clean  cultiva- 


tion observed.  A  stronger  and  finer 
growth  of  tree  for  the  two  years  fol- 
lowing the  alfalfa  being  plowed  up 
cannot  be  found  under  any  system  of 
fertilization  or  cultivation.  The 
owner  is  convinced  that  he  just  saved 
his  orchard  in  the  nick  of  time  by 
plowing  up  the  alfalfa.  He  is  posi- 
tive that  the  decomposition  of  the 
alfalfa  roots  has  abundantly  paid 
back  in  growth  of  tree  all  they 
robbed  in  the  first  years,  and  with 
interest. 


Sudan  Grass  for  Hay 

We  are  hearing  more  or  less  about 
Sudan  grass.  This  plant  is  an  an- 
nual of  the  sorghum  family  and  from 
experiments  already  made  in  differ- 
ent localities  by  the  government  we 
are  of  the  belief  that  it  will  prove 
valuable  to  American  farmers. 

This  grass  was  brought  from  Af- 
rica a  few  years  ago  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  has  been 
tried  out  in  many  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Yields  of  five  to 
six  tons  of  cured  hay  have  been  made. 
The  hay  is  of  good  quality,  cures 
more  readily  than  kafir  or  sorghum, 
is  easily  handled  and  is  relished  by 
stock. 

Sudan  grass  is  a  drouth-resistant 
plant,  yet  it  has  proven  equally  as 
good  in  the  more  humid  regions.  It 
grows  readily  in  many  different 
kinds  of  soil,  requiring  generally 
from  90  to  100  days  to  mature. 

We  feel  sure  it  will  pay  our  farm- 
ers to  investigate  this  grass  carefully. 
Try  a  small  patch  of  it  next  year  and 
make  your  own  experiment.  You 
will  then  know  something  about  what 
you  may  expect  from  it.  Of  course, 
conditions  for  a  single  year  may  be 
such  that  a  fair  trial  cannot  be  had. 

Our  farmers  should  freely  look 
into  new  things  of  this  kind  coming 
to  their  attention.  Do  not  always  be 
satisfied  with  what  was  raised  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  and  think 
it  will  do,  but  investigate  things  of 
this  kind  for  yourself,  and  if  you  can 
better  your  condition  by  raising 
something  new,  do  it. 

The  government  is  not  trying  to 
fool  the  people;  there  would  be  no 
object  in  doing  so.    If  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  recommends  a 
trial  of  this  grass,  wouldn't  it  be  well 
to  follow  the  advice  and  find  out 
whether  or  not  raising  it  will  be  to 
our  advantage? 


Transmitted  By  Serum 

It  has  been  found  that  the  foot 
and  mouth  disease  has  been  spread 
among  hogs  treated  with  serum  man- 
ufactured at  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
at  Chicago.  Two  plants  were  closed 
b-  Dr.  Samuel  E.  Bennett,  chief  fed- 
eral inspector  in  that  district. 

The  disease  broke  out  in  localities 
where  no  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep  had 
l^en  received  from  Chicago.,  Hogs 
were  affected  that  had  been  treated 
with  serum.  A  bacteriological  ex- 
amination of  the  virus  proved  it  was 
affected  with  foot  and  mouth  disease. 

No  doubt  the  plants  sending  out 
the  serum  and  virus  did  not  know  of 
this  infection,  yet  the  damage  was 
done.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  has  urged  in  former  issues 
the  importance  of  a'.l  serum  being 
tested  by  government  or  state  men. 
The  hogs  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  product  should  be  tested  before 
being  used  and  the  product  tested 
after  it  is  made. 

Many  manufacturers  are  honest 
and  send  out  a  good  product  all  the 
time,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion but  that  poor  serum  is  being 
sold.  We  believe  the  expense  that 
would  be  incurred  in  the  testing  by 
state  or  government  authorities  of 
all  serum  would  be  justified. 


If  you  don't  keep  salt  bo  your 
horses  and  cattle  can  get  it  all  the 
time,  be  a  little  more  careful  than 
usual  in  this  respect  just  now,  for 
these  animals  are  eating  a  large 
amount  of  very  dry  feed  in  the  stalk 
fields  and  at  the  straw  piles.  Too 
many  farmers  neglect  salting  their 
stock.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  it  so 
they  can  get  it  any  time  they  want  it. 

The  dust  accumulates  in  the  hog 
sheds  before  you  know  it  this  season 
of  the  year.  Watch  this  and  keep 
the  dust  down.  It  is  a  louse  and  dis- 
ease breeder.  A  hog  whose  lungs 
are  full  of  dust  cannot  have  much 
vitality. 


Is  There  an  Emergency? 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska Live  Stock  Sanitary  board 
Dr.  Howe  of  Denver,  chief  govern- 
ment inspector  for  this  district,  ap- 
peared Defore  the  board  and  ex- 
plained to  them  that  owing  to  the  de- 
mands on  the  department  for  men  to 
be  used  in  combatting  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease,  and  the  condition  of 
the  government  fund  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  found  necessary  to  ask 
the  state  to  pay  the  salary  of  five  in- 
spectors now  being  used  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  western  Nebraska  to  erad- 
icate scabies,  or  take  these  inspec- 
tors away  and  leave  the  territory  un- 
protected. 

The  government  has  been  at  thifc 
work  about  twelve  years  and  now  be- 
lieves that  within  the  next  year  the 
disease  will  be  entirely  eradicated 
from  the  district,  provided  the  work 
can  go  on.  Thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  the  government 
in  this  work.  Governor  Morehead 
was  in  conference  with  the  board  on 
this  proposition.  The  state  fund  for 
this  purpose  is  nearly  exhausted. 
There  is,  however,  a  statute  that  says 
that  if  an  emergency  comes  up  the 
governor  may  create  a  deficit.  Gov- 
ernor Morehead  expressed  himself 
as  hardly  feeling  that  at  the  present 
time  that  an  emergency  existed,  but 
took  the  matter  under  advisement. 
We  certainly  hope  that  Governor 
Morehead  will  see  his  way  clear  to 
keep  these  government  inspectors  at 
work  in  this  district.  It  would  look 
to  us  like  poor  business  to  allow  the 
district  to  go  unprotected  after  the 
government  has  spent  the  large  sums 
of  money  it  has  during  the  last  twelve 
years  to  protect  Nebraska  live  stock 
owners. 

One  thing  that  has  materially  re- 
tarded the  work  of  the  government 
in  this  district  has  been  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  statute  by  which  they 
could  compel  owners  to  dip  their  cat- 
tle, leaving  close  quarantine  as  the 
most  effective  method  to  be  used  by 
the  inspectors  in  their  work.  The 
next  legislature  should  take  this 
matter  up  and  give  these  inspectors 
such  authority  as  they  may  need  to 
carry  on  their  work  successfully. 


ft  t  r. 


Pull  out  the  biggest  stump  in 
five  minutes  or  less.    Pull  out  an  acre 
or  more  of  stumps  a  day^  Stop  pay- 
ing taxes  on  loafer  land.    Clear  out 
the  stumps  and  ra i se  tnoney  crops.   Let  me 
show  you  how  to  make$1280.00  on  40  acres 
the  first  year  afier  stumps  are  out — and 
$<50.G0  every  year  after.  Write 
me.     A  postal  will  do.  The 


IERCULES 


AH  Steel,  Triple  Power 

STUMP  PULLER 

lias  the  pulling  power  of  a  locomotive.    It  is  the  only 
all  steel-  triple  power  puller  made     No  stump  can  re- 
sist it.   Has  many  features  —self  or  stump  anchoring,  dou- 
ble safety   ratchets,   low    down  construction — all  parts 
turned  and  polished  for  light  draft.  ( 
Send  in  your  name  now  for  best  book  published  about 
stump  pulling.   Shows  many  fine  photos  and  letters  sent  in  by 
Hercules  owners.    M  y  special  price  will  save  you  a  lot  of  money, 
Address.  B.  A.  Fuller.  President. 
HERCULES  MFG.  CO.,    355.  23d  St.,    Centerville,  Iowa 


Get  My 
Low  Price  and  30  Da« 
Free  Trial  Offer  Now! 

My  special  pri;e  will  pleasjj 
you.  Hurry  up  to  make  sure 
of  this  priccproposition.  Only) 
a  few  Hercules  pu  Icrs  left  at 
this  figure.    30  days  tri.it— 3 

[year  guarantee.    Any  broken! 

Icasting  replaced,  within  3; 
years — whether  the  breakage] 

'was  your  fault  or  fault  of 
machine.  Write  me  NOW/ 
OD  a  postal. 
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Prepare  the  Flock  for  Winter 


THE  winter  preparation  of  the 
flock  determines  to  a  great 
extent  the  success  of  tht 
next  spring's  lamb  crop 
November  and  December,  with  the 
majority  of  sheep  owners,  cover  the 
breeding  period.  Observing  these 
months  as  the  breeding  season  brings 
the  lambs  in  April  and  May.  The 
spring  season  is  usually  opened  up  at 
this  time  and  very  little  loss  from 
cold  or  exposure  to  inclement 
weather  is  anticipated  or  experi- 
enced, where  the  necessary  stabling 
and  shedding  is  provided. 

The  breeding  flock  should  be  well 
eared  for  during  the  autumn  season, 
following  the  weaning  of  the  lambs. 
As  soon  as  the  ewes  are  dried  up, 
after  the  lambs  have  been  taken  off, 
there  should  be  every  possible  effort 
exerted  to  put  the  ewes  that  are  to 
be  continued  in  the  breeding  flock  in 
the  best  possible  flesh.  A  thin  ewe 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  is  a  poor 
prospect  for  a  strong  lamb  the  next 
spring.  Of  course,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  putting  flesh  on  thin  sheep 
during  the  winter,  but  it  is  an  expen- 
sive proposition  demanding  lots  of 
feed  and  care. 

The  properly  handled  breeding 
flock  should  never  be  in  thin  flesh, 
should  never  be  permitted  to  drop 
clown  to  the  condition  where  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  animal  is  affected. 
The  early  weaning  of  the  lambs  is  a 
benefit  both  to  ewe  and  lamb,  where 
the  weaning  is  properly  handled. 
Deferring  the  weaning  period  usually 
injures  the  ewe,  and  not  infrequently 
both  ewe  and  lamb.  It  is  best  im- 
mediately following  the  separation  of 
the  ewe  and  lamb  to  put  the  ewe  on 
the  thinnest,  lightest  pasture  on  the 
farm  until  she  dries  off  in  milk,  and 
put  the  lamb  on  exactly  the  reverse, 
the  best  fresh  pasture  available, 
where  it  can  keep  full  and  get  an 
extra  feed  advantage  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  the  mother's  milk. 

The  ewes  at  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter should  be  strong,  vigorous,  active 
and  in  a  condition  of  thrift  that 
guarantees  a  steady  development  of 
the  unborn  lamb.  Besides,  there  is 
nothing  made  nor  gained  in  any  way 
by  keeping  out-of-condition  animals. 
Especially  may  this  be  emphasized 
when  applied  to  breeding  stock,  male 
or  female.  Some  owners  and  feed- 
ers do  not  seem  to  understand  or  re- 
alize in  the  slightest  degree  the 
proposition  they  have  on  hand  while 
they  are  carrying  forward  a  bunch 
of  breeding  animals  that  have  been 
selected  for  their  quality,  and  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  bringing  into  ex- 
istence a  crop  of  youngsters  that  are 
to  be  an  Improvement  over  their  pro- 
Kenltors.  From  their  utter  lack  of 
attention  it  would  seem  that  the  ef- 
fort in  view  was  to  see  how  quickly 
(hey  could  degenerate  the  race  or 
breed  below  the  present  generation. 

There  la  a  medium  position  that 
the  best  and  most  skilled  breeders 
take  the  matter  of  feed  and  care  of 
the  breeding  flock.  Plenty  of  rough 
feed,  pasture  and  exercise  is  always 
endorsed  by  the  practical  handler  of 
sheep.  Grain  feed  should  bo  niven 
moderately  or  sparingly,  owing  to 
the  flesh  condition  of  the  ewes.  It 
is  not  desirable  to  have  ewes  fat 
when  carrying  the  young.    This  con- 


dition is  almost  as  objectionable  as 
having  them  too  thin  in  flesh.  Ewes 
in  a  strong,  vigorous,  active  condition 
come  as  near  the  perfect  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  animal  possible 
while  in  the  period  of  pregnancy. 
Keep  between  the  two  extremes,  too 
fat  and  too  lean. 

The  breeding  ewes  should  have  all 
the  good  hay  they  will  clean  up,  given 
in  racks,  morning  and  evening.  Al- 
falfa is  preferred  by  the  sheep  and 
wll1  come  more  nearly  supplying  a 
full  ration  than  any  other  feed.  A 
little  grain  should  be  given  once  a 
day.  Shelled  corn  goes  well  with  the 
alfalfa  hay.  This,  with  a  blue  grass 
pasture  for  the  flock  to  have  access 
to  every  day  that  is  fit  for  them  to 
be  out,  affords  ideal  conditions  for 
the  breeding  ewes  and  will  certainly 
guarantee  a  strong,  vigorous,  well 
developed  lot  of  lambs  when  the 
lambing  season  arrives. 


Care  of  Automobile  Tires 


^HE  professor  in  charge  of  au- 
tomobiles and  other  mo- 
tors at  the  Nebraska  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  offers 


the  following  suggestions  regarding 
the  care  of  automobile  tires: 

The  large  percentage  of  tire  trou- 
ble is  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  air 
pressure.  Pressure  should  be  main- 
tained at  twenty  pounds  per  inch  of 
tire  diameter.  Thus,  a  four-inch 
tire  should  have  a  pressure  of  eighty 
pounds.  The  heating  of  the  tire 
when  in  use  should  not  be  depended 
upon  to  increase  the  air  pressure 
sufficiently  if  it  is  much  less  than 
that  required  at  the  time  of  starting. 

There  is  lrtt'.e  danger  of  having 
too  high  a  pressure  on  a  new  tire,  as 
every  average  sized  tire  is  tested  to 
200  pounds  before  1-Mng  sold. 

If  tires  are  old,  judgment  must  be 
used  in  maintaining  the  normal  pres- 
sure.    If  two  strands  of  the  fabric 


are  left,  however,  the  pressure  of 
twenty  pounds  per  inch  of  diameter 
may  be  maintained. 

Tires  should  always  be  kept  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  when  pos- 
sible. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  moisture  from  the  fabric  of  the 
rubber.  Tire  dough  is  useful  in 
keeping  moisture  out  of  the  cracks 
and  is  not  very  expensive. 


Recent  experiments  "ndicate  that 
round  timbers  of  all  the  pines,  of 
"ngelmann  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  tam- 
arack and  western  larch  can  be  read- 
ily treated  with  preservatives,  but 
that  the  firs,  hemlocks,  redwood  and 
Sitka  spruce,  In  the  round,  do  not 
take  treatment  easily.  This  infor- 
mation should  be  of  value  to  persons 
who  contemplate  preservative  treat- 
ment of  round  posts,  poles  or  mine 
props. 


Bird's-eye  View  of  the 


Christian  Home  Orphanage 


Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


THE  Christian  Home  Orphanage  was  founded 
in  the  fall  of  1882.  Incorporated  March  16, 
1883,  under  the  laws  of  Iowa  governing  char- 
itable and  religious  institutions.  It  is  non-sec- 
tarian. Employs  no  agents  and.  receives)  no  county 
or  state  aid  whatsoever.  It  lias  no  endowment, 
but  is  supported  entirely  by  the  contributions  of 
those  who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  or- 
phan and  destitute  children  Receives  children 
from  any  part  of  the  country  and  has  a  daily 
average  of  260  to  provide  for.  All  property  of 
the  Home  is  held  by  a  board  of  trustees,  and  is 
deeded  to  the  purpose  of  an  Orphanage  forever. 
It  can  never  be  mortgaged  or  alienated  The 
Christian  Home  receives  not  only  those  children 
who  are  well  arod  strong  physically  and  mentally, 
and  who  can  readily  be  placed  out  for  adoption  in 


private  families,  but  it  also  receives  the  sick  and 
afflicted,  and  conducts  a  department  for  depen- 
dent aged  women. 

All  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  Home 
are  publicly  credited  in  the  Christian  Home,  the 

official  organ  of  the institution.  All  expendi- 
tures are  published  in  itemized  form  For  many 
years  past,  the  average  number  of  visitors  to  the 
Home  has  been  3,500  annually.  These  people  are 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  more  than  half 
come  from  Iowa  alone.  The  continued  rapid 
growth  of  the  Home,  the  increased  interest  in  the 
work,  is  due  to  a  larse  extent  to  the  influence  of 
these  thousands  of  people  who  visit  the  Home  and 
return  to  their  various  homes  with  accounts  of 
the  work. 


A  special  effort  is  being  made  by  the  management  of  the  Orphanage  to  raise  enough 
money  at  Thanksgiving  to  free  the  work  of  debt.  The  institution  has  seriously  felt  the  effects 
of  close  times  and  high  prices  and  needs  the  liberal  assistance  of  all  charitable  people. 


On  September  1  the  population  of  the  Home 
was  2C..S.  from  September  1  to  November  1,  109 
new  inmates  Were  received,  without  a  cent  of  ex- 
pense to  the  counties  from  which  they  were  re- 
ceived, and  I0S  were  placed  out  in  families,  leav- 


ing the  population  on  November  1,  264,  audi  this 
number  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  increased  as  the 
winter  approaches.  Whatever  sum  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  send  to  help  carrying  on  this  great  work 
will  bo  gratefully  received.     Address,  the 


Christian  Home  Orphanage,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


November  21,  1914 
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Stories  of  Our  Young  People 


A  Thanksgiving  Puzzle 

I  have  wondered,  and  I'v»  puzzled 

Till  my  mind  is  all  in  doubt. 
How  the  little  Pilgrim  children 

The  first  Thanksgiv.ng  day  made  out. 
They  had  fathers,  kind,  and  mothers, 

Dear  as  anyone  could  be, 
But  their  lovely  gray-haired  grandmas 

Were  away  across  the  sea. 

Pray,  who  stuffed  the  turkey  gobbler? 

And  who  baked  the  pumpkin  pie? 
And  who  fried  the  nice  fat  crullers 

That  we  love  so,  you  and  I? 
And  who  gave  them  nuts  and  candy 

UntJ  they  could  eat  no  more? 
And  who  told  them  lovely  stories 

■When  the  happy  day  was  o'er? 

Now  my  mamma  does  quite  nicely 
For  ord'nary  times,  you  see, 

But  on  big  days  like  Thanksgiving 
Only  grandma  pleases  me. 

— L.  B.  Suellman. 


Turkey  Day 

Less  than  a  week  now  until  the 
big  feast  of  the  year,  when  all  the 
uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  for  miles 
around  get  together  and  feast  on  the 
biggest,  tenderest  and  juiciest  gob- 
bler in  the  turkey  flock.  It  is  a 
grand  day  for  everybody  but  the 
turkeys,  and,  of  course,  they  don't 
understand  about  it  anyhow,  and 
that  is  what  we  have  them  for. 
What  good  would  a  turkey  be  if  we 
didn't  eat  him? 

But  they  are  wise  looking  birds. 
Sometimes  they  almost  seem  to  un- 
derstand. Look  at  the  turkeys  in 
the  picture.  One  can  imagine  that 
they  are  discussing  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing proposition  and  planning  their 
escape.  I'll  tell  you  the  real  truth 
about  it,  though.  They  were  not 
doing  anything  of  the  kind.  They 
saw  the  camera  and  thought  it  was 
a  nice  little  box,  probably  containing 
something  good  for  them  to  eat,  so 
they  crowded  up  as  close  to  thp 
fence  as  they  could  get,  to  be  sure  to 
get  their  share. 

Big  Tom  is  a  great,  greedy  fellow 
anyhow,  always  wanting  to  eat,  eat 
and  never  getting  enough.  That's 
what  we  want  him  to  do,  for  the 
more  he  eats  the  fatter  he  will  get, 
and  the  richer  the  nice  white  and 
brown  slices  will  be  that  father 
carves  off  at  the  Thanksgiving  feast. 
Can't  you  just  see  the  baby  sitting 
in  her  highchair  now,  waving  a 
drumstick  joyously  about  and  thor- 
oughly enjoying  the  noise  of  the  talk 


and  laughter  and  the  petting  she 
gets  from  all  the  relatives?  Hurrah 
for  Thanksgiving!  It  is  one  of  the 
three  best  days  in  the  year.  Isn't 
it?  HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
Her  Experience  with  Bread 
By  Floyd  Rhodes,  Aged  11,  Du- 
rango,  Colo. 

I  live  in  the  country,  but  on  ac- 
count of  being  ill  was  forced  to 
spend  part  of  last  winter  and  all 
summer  in  town  near  medical  aid. 

A  lady  who  lived  across  the  street 
was  making  light  bread  one  stormy, 
cold  day.  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  bread  would  not  rise  as 
it  should.  After  working  with  it 
all  day  with  unsuccessful  results,  she 
decided  to  destroy  it.  But  how 
could  she  do  it?  If  her  husband 
found  it  out  he  would  be  angry,  for 
they  were  hard-working  people  and 
had  to  be  as  economical  as  possible. 

.  Finally,  weary  and  disgusted,  she 
buried  it  in  the  back  yard  and,  think- 
ing it  safe,  said  nothing  of  the  whole 
affair.  The  next  day  was  nice  and 
warm,  and  she  was  terribly  surprised 
when  her  son  came  in  and  said: 

"Mamma,  what  is  this  in  the 
yard?     Do  come  and  see." 

Well  aware  of  what  he  had  found, 
she  followed  him.  The  bread  had  at 
last  risen,  being  warmed  by  the  sun. 
We  all  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  it, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  the 
mother,  don't  you? 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
The  Ghost  Parade 
By    Mae    Young,    Aged    14,  Hum- 
phreys, Mo. 

The  girls  in  this  town  and  commu- 
nity have  a  club  they  call  the  "Jolly 
Girls'  club."  On  Thursday  night 
before  Hallowe'en  we  met  at  the 
home  of  one  of  the  members.  We 
were  all  dressed  as  ghosts.  There 
were  about  twenty-five  girls. 

Aboift  8:30,  or  a  little  later,  we  all 
lined  up  single  file  and  marched  to 
town  and  around  the  square  and 
back  home  again.  We  walked  about 
eight  blocks  altogether  and  fright- 


Picture  Contest  No.  18 


What  do  you  suppose  these  boys 
are  doing?  Why  are  they  doing  it? 
What  is  it  all  about,  anyhow?  An- 
swer some  of  the  questions  this  pic- 
ture suggests  to  you,  putting  your 
answer  in  the  shape  of  a  verse  of 
four  lines.  Each  of  the  two  chil- 
dren writing  the  best  verse  will  re- 
ceive a  book  as  a  prize.    In  award- 


ing the  pTizes,  quality  of  verse,  neat- 
ness, punctuation  and  spelling  will 
be  considered.  Give  your  name,  age 
and  address  and  send  your  verses  to 
Picture  Contest  Editor,  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Verses  must  reach  this  office  by  No- 
vember 28  or  they  cannot  be  consid* 
ered. 


ened  lots  of  people.  We  had  lots  of 
fun  guessing  who  each  other  was 
and  hope  we  can  have  as  much  fun 
again  next  year. 

Additional  Stories 

Emma  Gillespie,  Greeley,  Neb.;  Lloyd 


E.  Heldenbrand.  Stapleton,  Neb.;  Bessie 
Russ,  Chambers,  Neb.;  Elizabeth  Sannor, 
Brunswick,  Neb.;  Geneveive  Rounds,  Em- 
erson, la. ;  Goldle  Cortner,  Sheridan,  Mo. ; 
Myra  Cortner,  Sheridan,  Mo. 


You  cannot  keep  temptations  from 
knocking  at  your  door,  but  you  can  hang 
out  a  "Busy"  sign.— Country  Gentleman. 


Are  They  Discussing  Thanksgiving  Dinner 
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Ten  Rare  Serials  and  250  Short  Stories 
will  make  1915  the  best  year  yet  in  your 
family  reading.  Stories  of  intense  action 
born  of  high  instead  of  low  ambitions. 

Scores  of  Special  Articles— Feature  Pages  for  the  Family— for 
Boys — for  Girls.  A  deluge  of  fun  in  anecdote  and  witticism. 
Travel,  Science,  Current  Events,  and  an  Editorial  Page— an  edu- 
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Your  Family's  Reading 

2.  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

2.  Woman's  Home  Companion 

3.  The  American  Magazine 

Here  is  the  ideal  magazine  combination 
for  family  reading.  Three  leaders  — 
regular  subscription  price  $4.00.  Special 
ten-day  price  only 

$2. so 

You  Know  the  Value  of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

It  is  admittedly  the  greatest  farm  paper  in 
the  Misseuri  Valley.  Crammed  weekly 
with  ideas,  information  and  answers  that 
make  farming  more  easy  and  profitable. 

Don't  miss  Frank  Carpenter's  travel  articles,  and 
timely  articles  by  E.  Z.  Russell,  G.  W.  Hervey, 
and  scores  of  other   bright  agricultural  minds. 

You  Get  With  it  the  Best  Magazine  for 
Women— Woman's  Home  Companion 

Before  your  baby  is  born,  you  have 
the  authoritative  advice  of  the  Ex- 
pectant Mothers'  Bureau;  after- 
wards the  expert  counsel  of  the  Bet- 
ter Babies'  Bureau.  At  every  min- 
ute of  the  day  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  puts  an  expert  helper  at 
your  elbow — Fannie  Merritt  Farmer 
— to  plan  your  menus,  Helen  Marvin 
(inventor  of  the  knit  sweater)  for 
your  knitting  and  fancy  work,  Grace 
Margaret  Gould  for  style.  For  the 
daughter,  Anne  Morgan  (daughter 
of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan)  talks  to 
the  American  girl.  All  this — and 
75  short  stories  and  four  novels  by 
Kathleen  Norris,  Juliet  Wilbor 
Tompkins,  Grace  S.  Richmond,  etc., 
and  12,000  helpful  suggestions' — > 
all  for  $1.50. 

THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


WOMAN S  HOME 
COMPANION 

August  vn*  >f 
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And  Also 


Laugh  with  James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  Gelett 
Burgess,  Ring  Lardner,  Stephen  Lea- 
cock  and  George  Fitch;  share  David 
Grayson's  greatest  adventure  in  con- 
tentment, recorded  in  his  new 
novel;  follow  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  through 
her  new  articles  on  American  Busi- 
ness^— more  fascinating  than  fiction 

— that  is  part  of  the  joy  The  Amer- 
ican Magazine  will  bring  you.  You'll 
have  Stewart  Edward  White's  ad- 
ventures in  the  African  jungles  and 
Hugh  Fullerton's  baseball  stories: 
CO  short  stories  during  the  year  and 
40  thoughtful,  human  interest  arti- 
cles— all  in  the  American  Magazine 
— the  "Magazine  of  Interesting  Peo- 
ple," $1.50  a  year. 
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Clip  This  Coupon 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

For  the  $2.50  enclosed  please  send  me  your  special  $4.00 
matrazlno  combination:  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  The  American 
Magazine  and  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  saving  me  $1.50 
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6S3G— Ladies'  "Waist.  Made  to  give  the 
new  small  armhole  effect  without  any 
shoulder  seam,  as  sleeve  and  side  bodies 
are  in  one,  joined  to  the  front  and  back 
of  the  waist  beneath  a  small  tuck.  The 
neck  may  be  closed  or  open,  with  turn- 
over, and  the  sleeves  are  full  length,  fin- 
ished without  any  cuff.  The  pattern,  6838, 
is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  3  yards  of  27- 
inch  material. 

6916— Ladies'  Skirt.  A  two-goro  founda- 
tion is  attached  to  a  one-piece  lower  sec- 
tion, and  over  this  is  the  tunic,  tucked  in 
front  and  back  to  produce  a  panel  effect. 
One  or  two  materials  may  be  used  in 
making.  The  pattern,  6916,  is  cut  in  sizes 
22  to  32  inches  waist  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  3%  yards  of  44-inch  material 
and  1%  yards  of  36-inch  lining  for  the 
foundation. 

C882— Ladies'  Waist.  Quite  in  the  new 
manner,  this  waist  is  plain  and  has  only 
straight  lines.  In  front  are  short  darts 
and  the  back  is  so  cut  that  the  central 
panel  is  extended  to  form  sash  sections. 
The  open  neck  is  trimmed  with  a  stand- 
ing collar  and  revers.  The  pattern,  6882. 
is  cut  in  s'zes  34  to  44  ipches  bust  meas- 
ure. Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
30-inch  material. 

6S60-Lad,eB'  Dress.  This  dainty  frock 
has  a  short  tuck  at  each  shoulder  in  front 
and  a  side  front  closing  to  the  blouse, 
with  round  neck  and  small  fancy  collar 
The  three-goro  skirt  Is  gathered  across 
the  back  and  Is  plain  In  front  and  at  the 
Bides.  The  pattern,  6860,  Is  cut  in  sizes 
34  to  46  Inches  bust  measure.  Medium 
size  requires  4     yards  of  44-lnch  material 


and  ^-yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  goods. 

6892— Girls'  Dress.  For  ""the  girl  at  the 
difficult  age,  neither  big  nor  little.  There 
is  a  plain  blouse  with  front  closing  and 
open  neck,  trimmed  with  a  collar  of  me- 
d  um  size.  Small  sleeves  follow  the  shape 
of  the  arm.  A  full  tunic  overhangs  a 
separate  skirt.  The  pattern,  6892,  is  cut 
in  sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Medium 
s'ze  requires  for  blouse  and  tunic  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material:  for* skirt  with 
flounce  1%  yards  of  36-inch. 

6824— Boys'  Overcoat.  This  coat  is  qu'te 
in  the  regulation  style.  It  is  cut  in  sacque 
style,  with  double-breasted  closing:  the 
neck  finished  with  small  'Collar  and 
revers.  The  plain  sleeves  are  inserted  in 
a  regular  armholo  and  are  finished  with- 
out a  cuff.  The  pattern,  f8"1,  is  cut  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  S  years.  Med'um  size  re- 
quires 2'/t  yards  of  54-inch  mate -lit. 

6839— Ladies'  Coat.  This  handsome' 
loose  coat  is  made  with  Raglan  sleeves, 
extending  to  the  edge  'jf  the  neck.  The 
closing  is  low,  below  the  normal  waist- 
line, and  the  neck  is  opent  with  a  smalt 
collar  and  long  revers.  A  wide  belt 
marks  the  waistline.  Tho  pattern.  6839,  Is 
out  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
Medium  slzo  requires  3tf  yards  pf  54-lnch 
matorlal  and  %-yard  of  27-Inch  contrast- 
ing goods. 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  nnd  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
dren give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Thanksgiving  Ode 

Once  more  the  liberal  year  laughs  out 
O'er  richer  stores  than  gems  of  gold; 

Once  mo  e  with  harvest-song  and  shout 
Is  nature's  bloodless  triumph  told. 

Our  common  mother  rests  and  sings. 
Like  Ruth,  among  her  garnered  sheaves; 

Her  lap  Is  full  of-  goodly  things, 
Her  ltovv  is  bright  with  autumn  leaves. 

O  favors  every  year  made  new! 

O  gifts  with  rain  and  sunshine  sent! 
The  bounty  overruns  our  due; 

The  fullness  shames  our  discontent- 
God  g'ves  us  with  our  rugged  soil 

The  power  to  make  it  Eden-fair, 
And  r  cher  fruits  to  crown  our  toil 

Than  eummex-wedded  islands  bear. 

Who  murmurs  at  his  lot  today? 

Who  «x>rns  his  native  fruit  and  bloom? 
Or  sighs,  for  dainties  far  away, 

Btside  the  bOunteous  board  at  home? 

Thank  Heaven,  instead,  that  Freedom's 
arm 

Can  -change  a  rocky  soil  to  gold; 
That  bra/ve  and  generous  lives  can  warm 
A  clime  with  Northern  ices  cold. 

And    let    these    altars,    wreathed  with 
flowers 

And  piled  with  fruits,  awake  again 
Thanksgivings  for  the  golden  hours. 
The  early  and  the  later  rain! 

—John  G.  Whittier. 


The  Music  of  Home 

Frequently  distinguished  foreign- 
ers come  to  this  country  and  make 
what  they  fondly  suppose  is  a  study 
of  our  people  and  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  live,  and  then  go 
back  and  write  long  articles  for  the 
papers  and  magazines  of  their  own 
countries,  giving  much  interesting 
misinformation  regarding  the  way 
we  live  and  think  and  act.  They 
cannot  know  that  the  real  Americans 
are  not  the  few  wealthy  city  dwellers 
and  celebrated  authors  and  artists 
they  meet,  but  the  common  people, 
who  ride  to  and  from  work  each  day 
in  the  street  cars,  or  who  live  on  the 
farms  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  things  they  most  like 
to  say  is  that  we  are  not  a  musical 
people — that  we  are  immersed  in 
commerce  and  trade  and  lack  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  finer  things  of  life. 
I  read  just  such  an  article  a  short 
time  ago  and  wished  I  might  take 
the  author  into  the  homes  of  the  real 
people  in  town  and  country  in  this 
great  middle  west.  If  we  lack  an 
appreciation  of  music  and  culture, 
why  is  it  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
home,  except  those  of  the  very  poor, 
that  lacks  a  musical  instrument,  and 
why  is  it  that  pianos  are  almost  as 
common  as  dining  tables? 

A  group  of  people  were  trying  to 
count  the  homes  they  know  not  long 
ago,  where  there  was  neither  piano, 
organ,  violin,  victrola  or  some  other 
musical  instrument,  and  they  were 
unable  to  do  it.  Not  because  there 
were  so  many,  but  because  they 
could  not  think  of  one.  In  every 
family  there  is  at  least  one  member 
that  finds  pleasure  in  music,  and 
usually  all  do,  in  varying  degrees. 
The  evening  music  is  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  between  the  grow- 
ing children  and  their  parents,  being 
an  amusement  that  all  can  enjoy,  ir- 
respective of  age. 

In  some  of  the  foreign  countries 
they  have  great  public  halls  where, 
for  a  very  small  sum,  the  people  can 
hear  fine  music.  It  is  a  great  priv- 
ilege, and  greatly  enjoyed,  but  the 
ordinary  American  home,  with  the 
mother  or  older  sister  at  the  piano 
and  the  children  clustered  around 
singing  the  songs  and  hymns  that 
have  been  familiar  to  them  from 
babyhood,  presents  a  more  betutiful 
picture  than  is  to  be  seen  on  any 


Our  Weekly  Recipe 


BRAN  BISCUIT — One  cup  of 
bran,  one  cup  of  white  flour,  one- 
half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  table- 
spoonful  melted  butter,  one  tea- 
spoonful  baking  powder;  sweet 
milk  to  make  a  heavy  dough;  one- 
quarter  cupful  of  molasses  may 
also  be  used,  if  molasses  flavor  is 
liked.  Bake  about  twenty  min- 
utes in  gem  pans.  These  are  de- 
licious biscuits  and  very  good,  es- 
pecially for  the  children,  as  bran 
has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  di- 
gestive system. 


operatic  stage.  The  remembrance 
of  these  happy  days  draws  brothers 
and  sisters  together  and  holds  them 
close  through  the  storms  of  after 
life. 

What  is  the  last  thing  that  most 
of  our  families  will  do  this  coming 
Thanksgiving  day?  Someone  will 
start  to  play,  and  soon  all  will  leave 
their  various  occupations  and  gather 
about  the  piano  to  cing  the  old  fa- 
miliar songs.  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
will  have  a  place  on  every  program. 
It  is  an  American  song — our  real  na- 
tional hymn — and  its  beautiful  spirit 
places  it  far  above  the  greatest  opera 
or  concerto  ever  written  in  its  power 
to  bring  us  back  through  after  years 
t'  that  greatest  of  our  national  in- 
stitutions, the  American  home. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Autumn  Thoughts 

Autumn  is  again  with  us  in  all  its 
gaudy  beauty,  and  I  sometimes  think 
it  the  most  lovely  of  our  seasons. 

The  woods  are  aglow  with  wild 
flowers  of  every  hue  and  the  forest 
trees  are  covered  with  their  red,  yel- 
low, brown  and  mottled  leaves;  but 
I  suppose  those  colors  are  getting  out 
of  fashion  now,  as  they  are  throw- 
ing them  off. 

The  nut  trees  have  contributed 
their  share  to  our  winter's  store,  so 
when  you  come  to  see  me,  bring  your 
nut  picks. 

Migratory  birds  are  flitting  to 
their  winter  homes,  and  we  often 
hear  the  musical  "honk,  honk"  of 
the  wild  geese  flying  southward. 

Thanksgiving  day  is  only  a  few 
days  off,  and  we  have  so  many  things 
to  be  thankful  for. 

Bounteous  crops  are  being  har- 
vested in  this  country,  considering 
the  variable  seasons,  and  digging 
sweet  potatoes  and  making  syrup  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  you 
can  see  loads  of  sugarcane  being 
hauled  to  the  mills  in  nearly  any  di- 
rection you  chance  to  look. 

My  autumn  flowers  are  lovely 
now;  chrysanthemums,  cosmos  and 
hybiscus,  besides  a  score  or  more  of 
roses  in  full  bloom.  House  plants 
are  yet  on  the  porch;  they  look  fine, 
but  I  have  only  a  limited  number 
nowadays;  they  are  so  hard  to  win- 
ter in  houses  like  ours  and,  growing 
so  many  in  the  yard,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  grow  so  many  in  pots.  I 
have  twenty-three  kincrs  of  cactus — 
both  curious  and  beautiful — a  few 
ferns,  geraniums,  coleus,  etc.,  and 
that  is  all. 

Jack  Frost  has  made  us  one  visit. 
I  don't  think  he  really  intended  com- 


ing so  early,  but  think  he  was  pass- 
ing this  way,  and  to  keep  down  hard 
feelings  he  just  called  in  a  social 
way.  For  my  part,  I  wou'd  have  for- 
given him  had  he  slighted  us  this 
once,  for  I  had  a  100-foot  row  of 
roselle  or  Jamaica  sorrel,  an  annual 
fruit  plant,  seed  sent  from  a  friend 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  was  very 
anxious  to  test  it  here.  It  was  a 
beautiful  plant,,  some  seven  feet 
high,  and  just  loaded  with  fruit  that 
would  have  been  ready  for  use  in 
just  a  few  more  days,  but  Sir  Jack, 
with  his  usual  greediness,  never  left 
a  taste. 

We  have  five  little  folks  in  school 
now.  This  is  our  Wilder's  sixth 
birthday,  and  that  means  he  will 
soon  troop  off  to  school  with  the 
other  children,  and  will  only  leave 
me  the  baby  for  company.  Wilder 
keeps  reminding  me  of  "that 
chicken."    Wonder  what  he  means? 

How  time  does  fly!  It  seems  only 
a  few  months  ago  that  I  would  watch 
my  neighbors'  children  on  their  way 
to  school,  and  wish  ours  were  old 
enough  to  go  also;  now  all  are  old 
enough  but  one,  and  it  won't  be  long 
until  you  will  hear  me  wishing — but 
never  mind,  I  sometimes  think  this 
is  just  an  old  wishing  world,  anyway, 
and  the  things  we  have  not  got  are 
what  we  most  wish  for  until  we  at- 
tain them,  and  then  someone  else  is 
wishing  for  them  and  we  are  wishing 
further  on.  Thus  it  goes.  This 
morning  "Baby  Mavis"  came  to  me 
and  told  me  that  Clifford  had  put  a 
huckleberry  in  her  hair  and  she 
wanted  me  to  get  it  out.  Of  course, 
it  was  a  cockleburr. 

While  dressing  a  chicken  Wilder 
exclaimed,  "Oh,  mamma,  I  see  its 
windmill,"  when  he  meant  the  wind- 
pipe, and  Mavis  had  claimed  the 
heart  and  asked,  "Where  was  her 
little  heart?"  I  touched  the  region 
of  her  own  heart  and  she  said,  "Oh, 
mamma,  I'm  not  a  chicken;  chickens 
have  hearts."  It  hurts  me  to  know 
all  my  children  must  get  grown  up 
and  wise.      NANCY  J.  HAVENS. 

Louisiana. 

Note — This  letter  came  just  in 
time  to  get  into  this  number.  I 
know  you  are  all  as  glad  to  hear 
from  Mrs.  Havens  again  as  I  was. 
The  intimate  glimpses  she  gives  us 
into  her  charming  home  cannot  fail 
to  do  us  all  good. — Home  Editor. 


Bakers'  Buns 
At  noon  on  baking  day  take  one 
cup  of .  bread  dough,  one  cup  of 
sugar,  one-half  cup  of  lard,  one  cup 
of  warm  water  and  one  egg;  mix  all 
well  together.  Add  one  quart  of 
flour,  or  about  that  amount,  to  make 
as  stiff  as  before;  let  this  rise  till 
evening;  then  mould  into  small  rolls 
and  place  far  apart  in  a  large  pan; 
set  in  a  warm  place  over  night  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  a  light 
brown.  They  are  delicious  hot  for 
breakfast  and  splendid  cold  for  sand- 
witches.  This  recipe  makes  twenty- 
eight  buns. 

This  recipe  was  sent  in  by  a  reader  in 
Nebraska  and  sounds  like  a  good  one, 
well  worth  trying.— Home  Editor. 


Grinder  Troubles 
If  you  are  bothered  in  using  the 
utility  grinder — about    raisins  and 
other  things  sticking  to  it,  making 


it  almost  Impossible  to  run  them 
through — put  the  raisins,  currants,, 
dates,  figs — whatever  you  wish  to 
grind — into  hot  water  and  dip  them 
out  into  the  grinder,  and  you  will 
find  they  work  through  easily  and 
leave  the  chopper  almost  clean.  A  bit 
of  dry  bread  run  through  the  grinder 
after  these,  or  after  grinding  meat 
or  other  things,  will  clean  it  so  that 
little  or  no  washing  will  be  needed. 
Many  will  not  use  the  grinder  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  trouble  to  grind 
the  fruits  mentioned  through  it,  and 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  clean. 
The  above  method  saves  all  bother. 


The  Man  Who  Helps 

The  man  who  has  no  time  to  help 
the  community  in  its  struggle  for 
advancement  is  a  man  of  extremely- 
ordinary  ability. 

It  takes  all  his  time  and  effort  to 
make  a  living. 

The  line  between  this  man  and 
that  of  the  community  charge  is  but 
faintly  defined. 

To  make  the  definition  clear,  let 
us  say  that  the  man  who  helps  the 
town  is  a  community  asset,  and  the 
man  who  lends  no  such  help — is  not 
a  community  help! — The  Efficient 
Citizen. 


DOCTOR  KNEW 


Had  Tried  It  Himself. 

The  doctor  who  has  tried  Postum 
knows  that  it  is  an  easy,  certain  and 
pleasant  way  out  of  the  coffee  habit 
and  all  of  the  ails  following,  and  he 
prescribes  it  for  his  patients  as  did 
a  physician  of  Prospertown,  N.  J. 

One  of  his  patients  says: 

"During  the  summer  just  past  I 
suffered  terribly  with  a  heavy  feel- 
ing at  the  pit  of  my  stomach  and 
dizzy  feelings  in  my  head  and  then 
a  blindness  would  come  over  my  eyes 
so  I  would  have  to  sit  down.  I 
would  get  so  nervous  I  could  hardly 
control  my  feelings. 

"Finally  I  spoke  to  our  family 
physician  about  it  and  he  asked  if  I 
drank  much  coffee,  and  mother  told 
him  that  I  did.  He  told  me  to  im- 
mediately stop  drinking  coffee  and 
drink  Postum  in  its  place,  as  he  and 
his  family  had  used  Postum  and 
found  it  a  powerful  rebuilder  and 
delicious  food  drink. 

"I  hesitated  for  a  time,  disliking 
the  idea  of  having  to  give  up  my  cof- 
fee, but  finally  I  got  a  package  and 
found  it  to  be  all  the  doctor  said.  . 

"Since  drinking  Postum  in  place 
of  coffee  my  dizziness,  blindness  and 
nervousness  are  all  gone,  my  bowels 
are  regular  and  I  am  again  well  and 
strong.  That  is  a  short  statement 
of  what  Postum  has  done  for  me." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled.     15c  and  2  5c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teasponful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly.  30c  and  50c 
tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— Sold  by  Grocers. 
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The  General 
sayss- 

Every  building  on  your  farm  will 
be  a  better,more  valuable  build- 
ing if  you  give  it  a  Certain-teed 

roof!  The  label  on 

Certain -teed 

ROOFING 

guarantees  15  years'  service.  No 
test"  for  toughness,  pliability  or  any- 
thing else  can  give  you  advance  knowl- 
edge of  how  long  a  roof  will  last, 
Koof  s  don't  wear  out— they  dry  out.  Let 
the  three  biggest  mills  in  the  world 
guarantee  the  roofing  you  buy. 

Your  dealer  can  furnish  Certain-teed 

Roofing  in  rolls  and  shingles— made  by 
the  General  Hoofing  Mfg.  Co.1worla'a 
largest  roofing  manufacturers.  East  St. 
Louis,  111.,  Marseilles,  111.,  York,  Pa. 


CARPENTER  PAPER  CO.,     •  Omaha, 

Distributors  Certain-teed  Roofing1. 

Raise  Your  Calves 
Without  Milk 

Let  Blatchford's 
Calf  Meal  take  the 
place  of  milk  in 
raising  your  calves. 
Costs  less  than  half 
as  much  and  the 
calves  are  stronger, 
bigger  •  boned  and 
healthier. 

Blatchford's 

Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  as  the 
complete  milk  tuKi  itute 
eince  the  year  1800.  It 
prevents  scouring  and 
contains  just  the  ingre- 
dients necesfary  to  pro* 
(mote  early  mat  urFty. 
Sold  by  yoar  dealer  or 
direct  from  tho  maker. 

Write  for  Actual  Figures 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  pet  actual  figures  that 
flbow  the  possibilities  for  making:  money  from  your  calves. 

Blatchf  ord  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept  4S08  Waukegan,,|| 


Great  Port  of  Concepcion  and  Naval  Station 


Sunshine  Safety  PUPp 

LANTERN  r Kb t 


To  Try  At  Your  Own  Home 

Tarns  night  into  day.  Gives  better  light 
than  gaa,  electricity  or  18  ordinary  lan- 
terns at  one-tenth  the  cost.  Wind  proof, 
storm  proof.  A  child  can  carry  it.  Makes 
Its  lignt  from  common  gasoline.  No 
wick.  Mica  chimney.  Absolutely  SAFE. 

300  CANDLE  POWER 

We  want  one  person  in  each  locality  to 
whom  we  can  referncw  customers.  Take 
advantage  of  our  Special  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER.  Write  today.  ACrXTS  WANTED. 

SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
105  Factory  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


4.UMB1R  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumber,  Posts,  Cement,  Barbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade. 

H.  F.'CADY  LUMBER  CO.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Office  208  W.O.W.  Bid.   Yards,  6th  li  Douglas 


Only  $1,000  Cash  Required 

165  Acres,  22  Cow«,  Horses,  Tools. 

And  the  hay  and  cropa  also  go  to  quick  buyer- 
of  this  splendid,  big.  fully  equipped,  profit  pay- 
ing farm,  If  taken  now,  aa  aged  owner  wants  to 
retire  before  winter;  he  has  made  money  and  Is 
willing  to  give  some  younger  mm  with  small 
capital  a  chance;  Income  begins  the  day  youi 
lake  hold;  Ideal  location;  60  acren  fields;  spring- 
watered  pasture  for  26  cows;  45  acres  wood;  15- 
utory  14-room  house,  running  spring  water;  60- 
ft.  barn,  comcnt  floor;  other  buildings;  maple 
and  ash  shade;  price,  $0,000  for  all,  only  $1,009 
cash;  balance  easy  terms.  Full  details,  location, 
etc.  page  1,  "Strout's  nig  New  Bargain  Sheet," 
Just  out.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy.  B.  A. 
Strout  Tarm  Agency.  Station  312S  Union  Bank: 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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ONCEPCION-Owlng  to  tho  war 
and  the  increased  demands  for 
United  States  goods  the  port  of 
Concepcion  will  soon  be  as  well 
known  to  our  business  men  as 
Valparaiso  is  now.  Concepcion  is  tho  me- 
tropolis of  southern  Chile  and  the  outlet 
to  the  best  farming  part  of  the  country. 
It  has  railroads  going  north  and  south 
through  tho  great  central  valley,  and.  ex- 
tensions are  proposed  which  will  cross  the 
Andes  and  Argentina  to  Buenos  Ayres.  It 
already  takes  a  largo  part  of  our  Amer- 
ican exports  and  farm  machinery  and 
tools  of  all  kinds  from  the  United  States 
are  for  sale  in  its  stores.  Not  far  from 
it  are  great  coal  mines  of  Lota  and  within 
a  short  street  car  ride  is>  Talcabuano,  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  republic. 

Concepcion  is  the  third  largest  city  of 
Chile.  Ti  is  surpassed  only  by  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago  and  it  is  rapidly  growing. 
The  town  lies  on  the  Bio-bro  river  not  far 
from  the  sea.  A  low  range  of  hills  sepa- 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

at  the  capital  that  many  of  its  citizens 
spent  last  night  in  the  streets. 

Experience  With  Japanese  Quake 

I  do  not  like  earthquakes.  There  are 
regions  where  they  have  some  kind  of  a 
shock  every  day;  but  even  there  the  na- 
tives aro  afraid  of  thorn,  and  it  is  only 
the  ignorant  globe-trotting  tenderfoot 
who  says  he  is  not.  Tho  most  severe 
earthquake  I  ever  experienced  was  in 
1894  in  the  capital  of  Japan.  At  that 
time  a  great  number  of  buildings  were 
destroyed,  the  high  chimney  of  the  Par- 
liament House  crashed  through  the  roof, 
and  the  American  legation  building  was 
almost  split  in  twain.  At  tho  time  this 
earthquake  occurred  I  was  in  the  house- 
hold department  of  the  mikado,  having 
an  interview  with  the  high  court  cham- 
berlain concerning  the  empress,  about 
whom  I  was  to  write  a  mogazine  article. 


The  Docks  at  Talcahuano,  the  Chilean  Xaval  Station 


If  you  wl»h  to  write  to  a  manufacturer 
whom;  advert Iwment  you  have  noon  In  a 
former  Ihhub  of  this  paper,  but  whoso  nddrene 
or  name  you  cannot  recall,  write  us.  Wo  can 
glvo  you  the  information. 


rates  it  from  the  ocean.  When  it  was  first 
founded  it  lay  right  on  the  beach.  Then 
came  an  earthquake  that  swallowed  the 
o'ty  as  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah.  Con- 
cepcion disappeared  into  the  maw  of  the 
Pacific.  It  was  wiped  out  like  Port  Royal. 
Jamaica,  and  there  is  now  onl"  a  bathing 
. esort  on  that  spot.  In  rebuilding  the 
people  chose  the  present  site,  where  the 
hills  keep  out  the  waves,  so  that  in  spite 
of  the  earthquakes  the  city  still  stands. 

Earthquakes  Are  Constant 

I  say  in  spite  of  the  earthquakes,  for 
there  are  so  many  that  the  land  moves 
to  and  fro  as  though  it  had  the  ague. 
The  quakes  are  almost  as  common  as 
those  of  Japan.  We  had  one  last  night 
that  swayed  the  walls  of  my  hotel  room 
and  set  the  electric  lights  swinging.  The 
first  shock  awakened  me.  It  was  about 
11  p  m.  The  experience  made  me  think 
I  was  in  a  storm  out  at  sea.  My  bed 
rose  and  fell  and  a  bottle  of  ammonia 
m  the  edge  of  my  washstand  dropped 
to  the  floor  with  a  crash.  At  the  same 
time  its  pungent  scent  filled  the  room. 
I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  ten 
minutes  after  11  p.  m.  As  the  second 
hand  measured  one  minute  I  rose 
and  went  into  the  hall.  The  walls  Were 
still  trembling,  and  as  I  entered  the 
portico  looking  down  on  the  patio,  a 
smokestack  fell  down  and  tho  guests  of 
the  hotel  came  running  out  In  their 
nieht  clothes  for  fear  that  the  heavy 
fled  roof  of  the  building  might  fall. 
Some  of  them  stayed  outdoors  all  night. 
I  waited  until  the  trembling  of  the  earth 
ceased  and  then  went  hack  to  6cd.  But 
I  could  not  sleep  for  an  hour  or  more 
for  fear  of  the  second  shock,  which  often 
follows  a  first.  T  finally  dropped  off  and 
Blent  poiind'v  Until  4  o'clock,  when  tho 
second  shock  on  me.  It  was  quite  sovoro. 
but  not  so  bnd  ;is  tho  first.  fho  dis- 
patches of  today's  paper  show  Uiat  these 
two  earthquakes  have  been  felt  all  over 
Chile.  They  have  thrown  down  one  small 
town  and  the  created  such  consternation 


The  building  was  modern,  and  after  the 
style  of  the  public  buildings  of  our  coun- 
try. Had  it  been  Japanese  it  would  prob- 
ably have  stood,  but  at  it  was  the  earth- 
quake threw  half  of  it  to  the  ground. 
Wo  saw  the  walls  moving  and  felt  the 
floor  rising  and  falling,  when  the  high 
Japanese  official  said:  "There  is  an 
earthquake  and  I .  think  we  had  better 
get  out.''  At  the  same  time  the  halls 
were  filled  with  flying  clerks.  We  rushed 
out  and  had  barely  gotten  clear  of  the 
building  before  about  one-half  of  it  fell 
to  the  ground. 

Buildings  All  of  One,  Story 

On  account  of  earthquakes  nearly  all 
tho  buildings  of  Concepcion  are  of  one 
story.  The  town  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground.  It  lies  on  a  flat  plain  at  the 
edge  of  a  hill  known  as  the  Caracol, 
1.000  feet  high.  It  is  the  public  park  of 
tho  city  and  rises  up  almost  like  a  fort 
over  the  houses.  I  climbed  it  today  for 
the  view.  Walking  through  wide  streets 
l'ned  with  one  and  two  story  buildings,  I 
crossed  the  Alameda  and  went  up  the 
winding  slopes.  The  road  was  lined  with 
mighty  pines  and  it  made  me  think  of  the 
great  Cryptomeria  avenue  that  leads  up 
to  Nikko,  Japan.  Mixed  with  the  pines 
were  mimosa  trees  now  in  full  bloom. 
There  were  many  green  shrubs,  the  vege- 
tation rising  like  a  wall  on  one  side  of  tho 
road.  By  and  by  we  came  to  tho  top. 
We  were  now  high  over  the  city  of  Con- 
cepcion and  the  valley  of  the  Bio-bio. 
We  could  see  the  houses  of  Talcahuano, 
tho  naval  station,  and  tho  ocean  beyond. 
We  could  pick  out  the  Bio-bio  river,  as 
It  wound  its  way  down  to  the  sea  and 
the  bridge  across  it,  the  longest  and 
largest  In  Chile. 

Concepcion  itself  lay  just  below  us,  a 
Croat  expanse  of  terra-cotta  roofed  houses 
with  a  plaza  of  green  In  tho  center.  We 
could  sec  the  cathedra!  on  ono  s'do  of  the 
plaza.  It  Is  a  large  building  with  an  audi- 
ence room  covering  half  an  acre.  The 
streets  go  out  from  tho  plaza.  They  arc 
wldo  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 


Thoy  are  paved  with  asphalt  and  clean 
and  well  kept  The  houses  of  the  city 
aro  low.  Looking  over  them  we  see  here 
and  there  a  cluster  of  trees  surrounded 
by  walls.  The  trees  seem  to  be  sprouting 
fr<-  -i  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  They  are  in 
the  courts  of  patios  around  which  tho 
houses  are  built. 

People  Believe  in  Recreation 

We  turn  around  and  look  toward  the 
north.  There  is  nothing  but  wooded  hills 
on  that  side.  You  might  imagine  your- 
self In  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  did  you 
not  know  that  the  city  of  Concepcion 
lay  at  your  back.  The  town  shows  signs 
of  Its  sport-loving  character  here  from 
the  mountain.  You  can  see  the  golf  links, 
the  polo  grounds  and  a  race  course,  with 
a  track  more  than  a  mile  long.  The  "bands 
play  in  the  plaza  every  evening  and  the 
people  come  out  in  their  best  clothes  and 
walk  about  and  look  at  each  other.  The 
city  is  a  commercial  center.  It  has  large 
business  houses  and  a  great  deal  of  ag- 
ricultural machinery  from  the  United 
States  is  here  distributed  throughout 
southern  Chile  and  through  the  farms 
of  the  great  central  valley. 

During  my  stay  at  Conception  I  have 
investigated  the  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can coal  by  way  of  the  canal.  The  best 
coal  mines  of  Chile  are  situated  not  far 
from  here  on  Coronel  bay.  The  coal  lies 
about  tho  bay  and  extends  far  out  under 
the  ocean.  The  seam  is  about  five  feet 
thick  and  the  rock  above  is  so  compact 
that"  the  water  does  not  seep  through. 
Indeed,  tho  submarine  tunnels  arc  so 
clean  that  ono  could  walk  through  them 
in  evening  clothes  without  danger.  The 
mines  are  equipped  with  modern  machin- 
ery. They  are  lighted  with  electricity 
and  the  coal  is  carried  out  on  electric 
cars.  The  amount  now  being  mined  is 
about  1,000  tons  per  day,  and  the  total 
output  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  per  year. 

Necessary  to  Import  Coal 

The  supply  of  coal  furnished  by  the 
Lota  mines  does  not  begin  to  fill  Chile's 
demands.  The  country  is  now  using  more 
than  twice  as  much  coal  as  it  produces 
and  it  has  been  importing  one-half  of  its 
supply  from  Australia  and  England.  Tho 
state  railways  now  use  400.000  tons  per 
annum  and  pract  cally  all  of  the  smelt- 
ing coal  comes  from  Australia.  I  under- 
stand there  are  other  extensive  deposits 
in  the  province  of  Arauco,  south  of  Con- 
cepcion, and  they  have  recently  dis- 
covered coal  near  Punta  Arenas,  at  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  Petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  are  known  to  exist  600  miles 
south  of  Valparaiso,  and  that  in  a 
region  not  far  from  the  steel  works  at 
Corral.  By  means  of  the  canal  our  coal 
from  the  gulf  and  south  Atlcntic  states 
ought  to  have  a  great  market  here  and 
coal  might  form  the  return  freight  for 
the  nitrates  and  other  minerals  that  from 
now  on  will  bo  shipped  north  through  the 
canal  to  our  country. 

It  was  these  Lota  coal  mines  that 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Cousino  fortune,  still  one  of  the  largest 
of  Chile.  For  several  generations  it  had 
been  known  that  coal  existed  not  far  from 
Concepcion,  and  it  was  at  the  time  that 
Madison  was  president  that  an  American 
named  Wheelwright,  who  put  the  first 
steamers  on  the  southern  Pacific,  tried  t» 
utilize  these  deposits  for  his  ships.  It 
was  not  until  1855,  however,  that  they 
proved  to  be  of  any  value,  when  they 
were  boughet  by  Don  Matlas  Cousino. 

The  coal  is  not  a  very  good  steaming 
coal,  but  it  does  well  for  smelting. 
Cousino  established  smelting  works  near 
tho  mines  and  beean  to  develop  the  coal 
pvooert'os.  He  did  so  well  that  in  one 
year  his  net  receipts  were  more  than 
$1,200,000,  and  In  time  he  built  up  a  big 
business.  He  established  the  town  of 
Lota,  which  has  10.000  people,  including 
the  most  of  the  6,000  men  who  aro  em- 
ployed In  the  mines.  The  town  has  good 
homes,  a  church,  a  hospital,  free  doctors 
and  a  plaza  for  recreation. 

Richest  Woman  in  the  World 

When  Don  Cousino  died  his  widow  was 
said  to  bo  the  richest  woman  In  the 
world,  and  her  Income  was  over  $1,000,000 
a  yoar.  She  had  not  only  the  coal  mines, 
but  silver  mines  and  copper  mines,  bonds 
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and  stocks  galore.  She  had  also  a  large 
hacienda  near  Santiago  and  a  fine  home 
in  that  city.  She  gave  to  the  public  the 
Cousino  park,  which  is  the  chief  plea* 
ure  ground  of  the  Chilean  capital,  and 
she  n  ac'e  herself  famous  also  for  her 
palace  and  park  at  Lota, -not  far  from 
her  1  iiies.  I  have  visited  both  places. 
They  are  wonders  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, that  at  Lota  having  many  picturesque 
i  f  feets  of  both  land  and  sea. 

The  canal  should  also  give  an  outlet  to 
the  lumber  of  our  southern  states  into 
all  the  Pacific  coast  countries.  Chile 
:ias  a  large  forest  region,  but  the  woods 
do  not  compare  with  ours  and  the  country 
id  now  importing  about  SO.OOO.OOO  feet  of 
umber  per  annum.  The  most  of  this 
comes  from  California,  Oregon  and  Wasn- 
ington,  and  it  has  to  go  a  long  way  far- 
ther to  reach  the  canal  than  would  tiit. 
1  imber  of  our  gulf  states.  Indeed,  the 
increased  distance  would  probably  more 
than  offset  the  tolls  charged  to  the  gulf 
<tate  lumber  for  passing  through  t  »e 
•  anal. 

Lumber  Demand  Will  Grow 

Moreover,  the  outlook  is  that  there  will 
be  an  increased  demand  for  lumber  In 
Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile.  All  of  tht 
porta  and  the  most  -of  the  cities  will 
i;row  and  they  will  need  building  ma- 
terials. This  will  be  especially  so  in 
Chile,  where  the  government  is  under- 
taking public  building  opeiations  which 
are  to  run  through  a  period  of  ten  years 
and  cost  many  millions  of  dollars.  The 
buildings  to  be  put  up  include  adminis- 
tration- offices  at  the  state  capitals,  a 
number  of  penitentiaries  and  customs 
houses,  and  many  public  school  build- 
ings. A  new  president's  palace  is  also 
to  be  erected  at  Santiago  and  the  gov- 
ernment will  remodel  the  repair  shops  on 
the  state  railways  and  spend  some  i.  il- 
lions  on  the  harbor  at  Valparaiso. 

Indeed,  the  opportunities  for  the  intro- 
duction of  all  kinds  of  American  goods 
are  now  at  their  height.  Our  trade  has 
been  steadily  gaining  over  that  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany  before  the  war  in 
Rurope  occurred.  In  1913  the  increase  in 
American  trade  was  more  than  $3,000,000, 
while  during  that  year  the  decrease  in 
the  German  trade  was  $3,600,009,  and  that 
of  England  12,500,000.  At  present  the  im- 
portations from  France  and  Germany  are 
practically  stopped,  and  those  of  England 
are  clogged  by  the  war.  In  addition  are 
the  better  transportation  facilities  that 
wi'l  come  from  the  lines  of  shipping 
under  the  American  flag,  the  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  Panama  canal,  an  3 
also  to  the  fact  that  American  capital 
ro  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  or  mare  has 
recently  been  invested  here.  Outside  ot 
this  our  capitalists  have  taken  options 
on  other  mining  properties,  including 
^old.  copper  and*  iron,  and  the  invasion 
of  such  capital  seems  to  be  only  at  its 
beginning. 

American  Guards  in  Evidence 

I  took  an  American  street  car  and  rode 
across  to  Talcahnano  to  see  the  port  anl 
naval  station.  The  road  is  an  electric 
trolley,  built  by  our  firm  of  Grace  & 
Co.,  and  the  cars  run  from  one  place  to 
the  other  in  thirty-five  minutes,  the  dis- 
tance being  about  eight  miles.  We 
passed  the  race  track  and  cricket  and 
polo  grounds  and  rode  for  some  dis- 
tance on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Entering 
Talcahuano,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
heart  of  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  40,000 
people.  The  stores  are  good,  and  there 
are  large  wholesale  establishments. 

The  naval  station  is  carefully  guarded, 
and  I  had  to  get  a  permit  from  the  ad- 
miral to  go  over  it.  I  rode  to  it  on  a 
construction  train,  seated  on  a  dirt  car. 
The  main  buildings  are  four  or  fiv^i 
miles  away,  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor or  bay,  which  is  well  protected  from 
the  sea.  The  bay  is  large  enough  to 
float  all  the  navies  of  the  world  and  it 
lias  deep  water  right  up  to  the  wharves 
Preparations  are  now  making  to  im- 
prove t^e  docking  facilities,  and  it  will 
ventuaHy  be  a  great  commerc'al  port 
The  naval  arrangements  are  excellent. 
Great  storehouses  of  reinforced  concrete 
have  been  put  up  and  something  like  fifty 
acres  have  been  covered  with  buildings 
and  machine  shops  for  repairs.  In  some 
of  the  basins  I  saw  them  putting  eight- 
inch  guns  on  the  older  war  vessels,  and 
in  the  erydock  one  of  the  cruisers,  the 
Esmeralda,  was  being  cleaned  and  re- 
paired. Another  drydock,  large  enough  to 
hold  a  dreadnaught,  is  now  building,  the 


construction  going  on  under  the  water 
The  station  has  the  latest  of  modern  im 
provements,  including  a  large  electric 
machine  shop,  electric  cranes  and  all  the 
necessary  machinery  for  handling  great 
weights. 

The  Chileans  are  proud  of  their  navy 
They  have  two  dreadnaughts  of  28,000  tons 
each  now  building.  They  have  two  ar- 
mored cruisers,  the  Esmeralda  and  the 
O'Hlggins,  which  are  of  7,000  or  8,000  tons, 
and  three  protected  cruisers.  They  have 
three  torpedo  gunboats,  thirteen  de- 
stroyers, five  modern  torpedo  boats  and 
two  submarines.  There  is  also  a  mine 
ship  and  a  hospital  ship.  The  total 
strength  of  the  navy  is  about  C.000  officers 
and  men. 

Esmeralda  Named  for  Predecesor 

The  Esmeralda,  now    in  the  dry  dock, 
is  named  after  the  little  boat  of  about  800 
tons  which  fought  so  well  in  the  great 
engagement  with  Peru  about  thirty-five 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  Esmaralda 
and  the  Cavadonga  were  lying  off  the 
nitrate  port  of  Iquique  when  two  much 
larger    vessels    belonging    to    Peru,  the 
Huascar    and    Independencia,  attacked 
them.  The  Chilean  vessels  were  made  of 
wood  and  the  armament  of  each  consisted 
of  twelve  fou '•-wound  guns.  Neither  was 
over  850  tons.  The  Huascar  had  more  than 
1.000  tons  and  its  guns  shot  shells  of  300 
pound's.  The  Independencia  was  an  iron 
clad  of  mo-e  than  2,000  tons,  and  it  had 
fc  elve  seventy-pounder  guns.  Notwith- 
standing the  Esmeralda  blazed  away  at 
the  Huascar,  sending  its  little  four  pound 
shells  aga'nst  the  other's  300-pound  shells 
It  continued  until  it  was  almost  a  wreck 
and  when  the  Huascar  finally  bore  down 
upon  it  and  rammed  it  wtih  its  great  iron 
clad   prow   the  Chilean   captain,  Arturo 
Pratt,  who  commanded  it,  leaped  to  the 
deck  of  the  Huascar  and  called  his  men 
to  follow  him.  Before  they  could  do  so 
the  boats  again  separated.    Pratt  fell  be- 
nea*1,  the  Peruvian  bullets  and  the  Es- 
maralda fought  on  without  a  commander 
It  was  again  twice  rammed.  It  sank  wit' 
the  Chilean  colors  still  flying. 

The  Cavadonga  was  of  just  about  the 
size  of  the  Esmeralda.  It  pretended  to 
flee  from  the  ironclad  Independencia  and 
the  latter  pursued.  The  little  ship  led 
the  big  one  into  the  mud  and  when  it 
had  Stranded  it  came  within  close  range 
and  fired  upon  it.  This  firing  was  con- 
tinued until  the  Huascar  came  up,  at 
which  time  the  Cavadonga  left.  There 
are  paintings  representing  the  story  in 
the  art  galleries  of  Santiago. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  bravery 
of  the  Chileans.  They  are  natural  sol- 
diers and  always  ready  to  fight.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  military  system 
all  citizens  are  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
national  militia.  Every  boy  must  go 
into  the  army  and  serve  for  a  year. 
After -that  he  serves  off  and  on  for  nine 
years  in  the  reserve.  The  total  strength 
of  the  army  is  18,000  officers  and  men,  the 
infantry  being  armed  with  Chi'ean 
Mausers.  The  military  training  is  Ger- 
man, and  the  army  and  navy  expendi- 
tures are  large.  Altogether  they  are 
about  $6,000,000  a  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  ?8  or  $9  to  every  family  in-the  coun- 
try. 

{Copyright.  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Our  Rural  Schools 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THREE.) 

ahead  a  little.  But  not  fast  enough,  and 
lare-ely  because  of  our  own  indifference. 
I  tell  you  some  of  us  need  to  wake  uo: 
we  do  not  need  to  pay  less  attention  to 
cattle,  hogs,  corn  and  alfalfa,  hut  we  do 
need  to  give  more  time  and  thought  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  our 
children.  Let  the  board  members  see 
that  every  child,  rich  or  poor,  Slav  or 
Saxon,  saint  or  sinner,  is  well  supplied 
with  text  books;  that  there  are  diction- 
aries, library  and  reference  books  for 
general  use,  and  that  globes,  charts  and 
other  useful  articles  are  provided  for  tha 
teacher.  And  finally,  let  the  taxpayer 
forget  to  howl  when  the  appropriation  is 
asked  for,  but  rather  let  him  say  cheer- 
fully, "Oh.  pshaw!  That  isn't  enough. 
Let's  add  $100  for  incidentals." 

When  people  unite  jn  anything  they 
have  taken  the  first  important  step  for 
the  improvement  of  conditions,  but  it  is 
up-hill  business  for  a  few  energetic  ones 
to  fight  the  battle  alone. 
In  the  next  pacer  we  shall  discuss  the 
lualif  cations  and  tenure  of  service  of 
the  rural  teacher. 


All  over 
America 
Men  Look 
for  the 
Red  Ball 


Wherever  rubber  footwear  is 
worn  you  will  see  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear,  with  the 
Red  Ball  trade  mark. 
<££& 


BALL  BAND 


Men  look  for  the  Red  Ball  in  Alaska, 
they  look  for  it  in  Massachusetts,  in  Min- 
nesota and  in  Oregon. 

In  Colorado  you  can  see  sportsmen 
with  the  Red  Ball  on  the  knee  of  their 
boots.  "Ball-Band"  Footwear  is  worn 
down  in  the  mires  of  Pennsylvania,  up 
in  the  woods  of  Maine,  and  on  every 
farm  where  dry,  comfortable  feet  make 
hard  work  easier. 

Eight  and  one-half  million  men  wear 
"Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear.  50,000 
stores  sell  it.    And  the  reason  is  that, 
figuring  on  the  cost  per  day's  zveart  "Ball- 
Band"  is  the  lowest  priced  rubber  foot- 
wear. Look  for  the  Red  Ball  and  if 
you  see  it,  you  are  safe,  for  you 
are  getting  "Ball- Band." 

Free  Booklet, 4 lore  Days  Wear" 

The  book  tells  how  to  treat  your  footwear  so 
as  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  Write  for  it.  If 
your  footwear  merchant  doesn't  sell  "Ball- 
Band,"  tell  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 

NIISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
337  Water  St.  Nlishawaka,  Ind. 

"Th*  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


The  "Ban-Bud"  Coon  Tail 
Knit  Boot  is  knit,  not  felt, 
insuring  the  utmost  wear. 
The  only  high-grade  knit 
boot  of  this  character  on 
the  market.  The  patented 
snow  excluder  keeps  out 
snow  and  dirt.  Heavy 
gum  overs  to  fit.  This 
boot  is  completely 
shrunk;  it  can  be 
washed  when  dirty 
— it  simply  »ioon't 
shrink  any  more. 
Look  for  the  Red 
Ball  on  the  Straps. 


"Ball-Band"  Arctics  are 

made  with  one,  two  and 
four  buckles.  Look  for 
the  Red  Ball  on  the  sole. 
The  tops  are  best  cash- 
merette  and  the  warm 
linings  we  make  our- 
selves from  the  same 
kind  of  wool  that  goes 
into  the  Coon  Tail  Knit 
Boot.  Fine  to  wear  at 
work,  or  to  protect  your 
good  shoes.  A  strong, 
sturdy  piece  of  footwear. 


The  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Southeastern  Wyoming 

This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  West  and  farm- 
ing is  carried  on  here  entirely  without  irrigation.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  railroads  and  market  conditions  are  good-  We  are 
owners — not  agents — and  sell  our  lands  on  ten  annual  payments, 
or  on  our  Celebrated  Crop  Payment  Plan,  whereby  one-half  the  crop 
raised  each  year  is  delivered  to  us  at  market  price  until  the  land 
is  paid  for. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  sectional  map. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


-o 

« 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement  of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 
for  adjustment  or  collection. 
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This  Tag 
t  Protects  You 


Manufacturers'  guarantees 
aro  restricted,  but  sewing  ma- 
chines mado  by  the  National  Sew- 
ing Machine  Co.,  and  bearinc  our 
tag,  must  satisfy  you  or  you  get  your 
H    money  back  without  a  question. 
■  \     There's  a  "Tag  Store"  in  your  town. 

Wright&WilhelmyCo. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
Omaha,  Neb.  .- 

..    "  *' 


Germozone 


The  best  medicine  for 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
— roup,  colds,  canker, 
sore  headj  chicken  pox, 
loss  of  hair  or  feathers, 
sores,  bowel  trouble, 
skin  disease.  25ct., 
50ct.  and  $1.00  bottles. 
Tablet  form  50cts.  post- 
paid. Sold  at  most  cities 
and  towns.  Write  for 
|  sample  and  poultry  book. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  7,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

I  Makers  of  Lee's  LiceKilier,  Maody  Lee  Incubator,  etc. 


HIDES  TANNED 


I  /hMHK  Send  us  your  Cattle  and  Horse 
I  ffWvfflzk  Hides.  We  will  tan  them  and 
I  VtovRKtm  make  into  Beautiful  Robes. 
V  Ctf  swtl  Fur  c°ats,  Rugs.  Mitt?.  Gloves, 
Cape3,  etc.  All  work  guaranteed. 
PAIR  OF  FUt  MITTS  FR^E 

with  each  Fur  C  at  or  Lln  il  K  be, 
Write  for  Big  Now  CntiW.  W*  als  >  tmv 

HIDES,  RAW  FURS,  WOOL 

Write  for  price  lis*  and  shipping  tags. 
Trapper'*  Guide  Free. 

LINCOLN  HIDE  Sr  FUR  CO. 

1006  O  Street,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


/MAKE  BIG  MONEY* 
SHIPPING  en  I  DO 

Cigrss  at  K.  C.  pays  ^m  M 

highest  prices  and  Bends  ■  ■  ™  ^■^■^ 

you  money  by  return  mail.  Nothing  deducted  for 

commiision*.  Honest  grading.  Fur  shipments  held 
separate  on  request  and  sent  back  at  once  if  onr  returns 
are  notO.  K.  Guaranteed  baits,  each  package  con- 
taining special  guide  for  trapping;  the  animal  bait  is 
I  m  made  for.   Traps  and  supplies  at  factory  cost. 

of  supplies  and  Trapper's  Guide, 
with  special  fur  price  lists. 

W.  BIGGS  &  CO. 

Je*t  and  Largest  DeaUra  In 
Hid*,  and  Furs  In  Southwest. 

3-  Biggs  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


\(kJf 

TRAP  PIERS  I 

Send  ns  your  furs— we  pay  highest  prices— 
WE  CHARGE  NO  COMMISSION.  Send  for 
FREE  price  list  TODAY.  HILL  BEOS. 
FITS  CO.—  391  N.  Main  St.,  8t.  Lottie,  Mo. 

Twentieth  Century  Parmer  adver- 
tisers are  reliable.  They  could 
not  use  these  columns  if  they  were 
aot.  When  you  write  to  them  be 
sure  your  name  and  address  is 
written  clearly,  and  mention  this 
paper. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 

(ol 


NE  usually  begins  planning 
to  buy  a  needed  article  be- 
HSnTTfJ!]  tore  it  is  needed  in  active 
vtmtiinJ  use.  Few  persons  buy  in- 
cubators without  having  given  the 
matter  of  purchase  long  and  serious 
thought.  Incubators  will  be  needed 
anywhere  from  first  of  February  un- 
til June — perhaps  after  this  time. 
While  no  doubt  natural  incubation 
will  be  responsible  for  the  hatching 
of  thousands  of  chicks  where  incuba- 
tors will  show  but  100  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  yet  for  all  this  fact 
each  year  sees  the  sale  of  incubators 
increase,  and  each  year  sees  the  num- 
ber increase  of  poultry  keepers  who 
favor  artificial  incubation  over 
natural. 

Artificial  incubation  of  fowls  is 
an  old  art;  it  was  practiced  in  China 
and  Egypt  ages  ago  and  is  still  prac- 
ticed there,  and  often  yet  in  the  old, 
crude  ways,  such  as  heat  given  off 
by  the  sun,  by  heated  ovens  or  by  the 
heating  process  of  stable  manure 
placed  in  a  sun-baked  mud  oven  or 
hut.  Even  twenty-five  years  ago 
our  mechanical  hatchers,  placed 
against  the  present  up-to-date  ma- 
chines, seem  nearly  as  crude  as  the 
old  Chinese  or  Egyptian  hatcheries 
of  thousands  of  years  ago.  One  of 
our  first  incubators  was  a  square 
wooden  box,  its  double  walls  filled 
with  sawdust,  heated  by  a  lamp. 
There  was  no  regulator,  so  the  op- 
erator had  to  regulate  by  the  lamp 
flame  and  touch  of  his  hand  upon  the 
eggs — -a  doubtful  way.  Next  fol- 
lowed the  experimental  stage  in  in- 
cuabtor  building,  each  incubator 
builder  holding  theories  of  his  own. 
The  first  of  these  hatched  so  few 
3ggs  that  no  wonder  artificial  hatch- 
ers were  so  long  in  disrepute  with 
the  majority  of  poultry  owners. 
Some  of  the  First 

Finally,  the  incubator  began  to 
climb  the  ladder  of  fame.  We  are 
not  prepared  to  name  all  of  these 
good  pioneer  machines.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  first  machines  to  lift  the 
artificial  hatching  business  to  a  safe 
basis  was  the  Model,  put  out  by  A. 
M.  Halstead.  This  was  a  hot  air 
machine.  Closely  allied  with  this,  if 
we  remember  aright,  was  the  Prairie 
State,  a  Pennsylvania  machine.  These 
machines  became  known  as  reliable 
hatchers  in  that  time  of  many  ma- 
chines proving  reliable  only  under 
extremely  favorable  circumstance  of 
weather  and  attention. 

Perhaps  next  to  follow   was  the 


Columbian  Corn  Crii 


1.000  Bu.  Bin  (plain)  $88.88 


IT-  •  *  ■ 
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1,000  Bu.  Bin  (perforated)  $91.89 
500  Bu.  Bin  (perlora 

{Above  capacities  figured  on  small  grain.) 
We  want  to  send  you  this  Combination  Grain  Bin  all  freight  charges 
prepaid.  Yoo  can  pay  ub  for  it  when  you  pet  it.  Tho  special  perfora- 
tions mako  it  Buitable  for  ear  corn,  shelled  com,  kafiir,  wheat,  etc. 
Itain  cannot  beat  in  or  small  grain  fnll  out.  Fireproof —  rat  proof. 
Sect  iomil -portable.  Made  of  beat  quality  purcmctal,  galvanized.  8and 
6  ply  metal  joints  bolted  together  make  it  strong  and  rigid.  Order  today. 
The  advancing  price  of  gram  will  pay  for  it  the  first  season.  Prompt 
delivery  guaranteed.   Special  prices  on  larger  si zcb.   Circular  free, 

COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  COMPANY 
1704  West  121b  Street,    '  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MADE  IN  AMERICA— USED  EVERYWHERE 

No  matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  climate  is,  you  can  raise  your  chicks  with  less  labor, 

at  lower  cost  and  with  absolute  safety  wiih  the 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

This  is  an  cM.ibli'  Ik  (I  tact,  ilemoiiBtratcd  by  the  remarkable  experience  of  the  world's 
leading  poultrymen.  Our  Brooder  Catalog  and  Special  liookltt  are  lull  o<  helplul  information. 
tVe  mail  them  tree.     Write  today  tor  copies. 

NEWTOWN    GIANT    INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 
MO    \\  hi., in    Israel  lliiri'lnonliurg.  Virginia 


Monitor,  by  James  Rankin,  the  ex- 
tensive eastern  duck  keeper.  Then 
came  the  Buckeye,  Successful,  Sure 
Hatch,  Stahl's  Wooden  Hen,  the 
Petaluma,  the  Victor,  by  Ertel,  and 
the  Burr.  The  Cyphers  is  said  to  be 
the  first  nonmoisture  machine.  To 
name  all  of  the  improved  and  perfect 
hatchers  of  today  would  be  a  long 
list,  but  there  are,  among  others,  the 
Queen,  Racine,  Rayo,  Belle  City,  Old 
Trusty,  X-Ray,  Simplicity,  Wisconsin, 
Champion,  Hatching  Wonder,  Mandy 
Lee,  Progressive,  Reliance  and  Iron- 
clad, that  belong  strictly  to  our  west- 
ern, northern  and  middle  state  re- 
gions, besides  those  that  were 
studied  out  and  manufactured  in  the 
eastern  states.  All  of  these  named 
represent  the  practically  perfect 
hn.*rbing  machine  of  today.  The 
question  of  moisture  has  been  set- 
tled, ventilation  made  perfect,  in- 
structions are  plainly  given  and,  if 
followed,  the  up-to-date  incubator 
equals  the  best  of  old  hens  In  its 
hatching  power.  It  puts  the  chicks 
in  the  nursery  for  you,  hearty  and 
strong.  The  rest  lies  with  you.  It 
has  done  its  duty. 

*  *  * 

The  Houdan  is  a  much  neglected 
fowl;  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
pure  breeds.  The '  Houdan  has  a 
rather  heavy  body  and  short  legs; 
its  crest  is  sort  of  frowsy  and  its 
feathers  about  evenly  marked,  white 
and  black,  giving  it  a  pretty  spotted 
appearance.  It  is  a  fine  able  bird 
and  is  a  heavy  layer  of  large  white- 
shelled  eggs.  It  seldom  gets  broody 
until  2  years  old. 

*  *  * 

You "  never  see  the  real  fancier 
pushing  his  birds  to  lay  in  winter. 
The  fancier  is  perfecting  some  breed, 
or  a  certain  type  in  some  breed  for 
shape  and  color,  and  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  push  for  anything  out  of  the 
line  he  wants.  When  he  gets  close 
to  his  type  it  matters  not  to  him  how 
old  his  fowls,  or  if  they  do  not  lay 
two  dozen  eggs  a  year;  he  knows  the 
eggs  are  likely  to  contain  something 
better  than  anything  he  has  as  yet 
secured  in  the  type  wanted. 

*  *  * 

The  farmer's  flock  gains  much  on 
range,  it  is  true,  but  where  hogs  are 
kept  and  hog  cholera  comes,  the 
ranging  fowls  are  a  menace,  as  they 
bring  back  cholera  from  infected 
places,  causing  loss  greater  than  the 
gain  made  by  the  long  range.  It  is 
the  same  with  turkeys;  they  carry 
hog  cholera  to  your  droves  of  hogs 
and  then  often  die  of  it  themselves. 
Keep  the  fowls  as  closely  home  as 
possible  in  such  cases  and  discourage 
your  neighbors'  fowls  from  intruding 
on  you  for  fear  of  contagious  disease. 

*  *  * 

In  mating  Buff  Orpingtons,  re- 
member that  if  you  use  big-boned, 
broad-backed  males,  over-size  really 
for  the  breed,  you  are  surer  to  get 
strong,  lively  chicks  that  persist  in 
living  in  spite  of  cold  and  bad  usage. 
Never  breed  from  a  thin,  long  type, 
drooped-tail  Orpington.  Somehow 
massive  build  and  big  bone  tell  for 
more  In  this  breed  than  In  some 
others. 


Put  Your  Christmas 
Money  Into  Gifts 
of  Real  Value 

An  "Eclipse" 
Pumping  Engine 
for  Father 

How  could  you  please 
him  better  than  to  re- 
lieve him  of  the  work 
of  pumping  water  for 
stock  and  house.  The 
engine  can  also 
be   used  for 
many  other 
purposes. 

An  "Eclipse" 
Power  Washing  Machine 
for  Mother 

will  actually  lengthen  her  life  by 
taking  hard  work  from 
her  shoulders.  Father's 
Eclipse  Engine 
will  run  Mother's 
Eclipse  Wash- 
ing Machine. 


These  Machines  are  ready  for  Christ- 
mas delivery  and  the  prices  are 
moderate.  Information  on  request. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Omaha    -    Kansas  City 
Chicago 


MARKET  PLACE 


HELP  WANTED 

Agents — Solicitors — Salesman 

AGENTS  —  $1,200  TO  $1,500  A  TEAR 
sure;  permanent  position  assured;  ex 
elusive  territory.  AVe  teach  the  inexperi- 
enced how  to  succeed.  Let's  show  you. 
Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  218  Bar  St.,  Can- 
ton, O. 


Help  Wanteds — Miscellaneous 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WANTED 
who  desires  to.  attend  business  eol.ege- 
We  have  for  sale  at  a  discount  a  scholar- 
ship in  Boyles  Business  College,  good  for 
either  shorthand  or  business  eourse 
test  school  in  the  west,  and  a  position 
guaranteed.  Write  us.  Twent.eth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


MOTORMEN-CONDUCTORS;  INTEK- 
urban;  earn  $80  monthly;  experience  un- 
necessary; qual'fy  now;  state  age;  details 
free.  Address  Y  280,  Twentieth  Centur\ 
Farmer,  Omaha. 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS  NOW  OPEN  TO 
men  and  women;  $65  to  $150  month;  over 
15,000  appointments  coming;  no  layoffs; 
summer  vacations  with  full  pay;  common 
education  sufficient  Full  directions 
showing  how  to  get  position— free.  Write 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D  94,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


SEEDS 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— THE  TRUE, 
white  blooming  variety.  (Melilotus  Alba.; 
"Write  for  free  sample  of  new  crop  seed 
and  latest  prices,  Henry  Field,  Shenan- 
doah, la. 


NO    1— WESTERN  NEBRASKA- 
rown    Feterita    seed    for     sale  from 
grower.   Write  J.  E.  Warrick,  Hasting!-. 

Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  SAMPLE 
and  growers'  price  on  application.  J.  L. 
Maxson,  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D. 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  FOR  SALE. 
John  L.  Abernathy,  Purccll,  Okl. 


ALFALFA  SEED— NORTH  WEST  NE- 
braska  high  land  seed,  white  blossom 
sweet  clover  seed;  alfalfa  hay,  all  cut- 
tings; prices  and  samples  free.  Schwatx- 
Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


SUDAN  SEED— GUARANTEED  PURE 
—5-10  lbs.,  33c  pound,  prepaid.  C.  Clem- 
mons,  Anadarko,  Okl.   

SUDAN  GRASS— NORTHERN  GROWN 
seed,  hardv  and  free  from  Johnson  grass 
Writo  for  free  sample  and  prices.  Henry 
Field,  Shenandoah,  la. 
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BATE — Five  cents  the  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding:  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hun- 
dred five  thousand  farmers  are  regular  pain-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY  FARMER.  If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  insert  an  ad  in  this  department. 


FOULT3T — lang-shans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS. 
Write  Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


WHITE  LANGSHAN  CHICKENS, 
White  Holland  Turkeys,  White  African 
guineas;  iarge,  early  birds;  eggs  in 
season  Write  for  prices.  L.  T.  Cum- 
mings.  Lakeview  Farm,  Howe,  Neb, 


Leghorn* 

FOR  SALE— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND 
S.  C.  B.  Minorca  cockerels.  Prices  right. 
Mrs.  Emma  Duerr,  Dorchester,  Neb. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockere.s,  each  $1.25;  prize  winners.  Mrs. 
John  Weber,  Litchfield,  Neb.  

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each.  Ben  Meyer, 
Oakland,  Neb.     

LOOK  HERE!  I  HAVE  FXi  i?T  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  pullets  that  are  show 
birds  to  go  at  $1.  I  am  crowded  for  room; 
also  60  cockerels  at  $1  to  $5  each.  Order 
from  ad  and  get  choice.  George  Coulter, 
jr.,  Auburn,  Neb. 

~FOR  SALE— SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorn  cockerels  or  hens,  7>c  each  now 
to  make  room.  Pauline  Burkett,  Herman, 
Neb. 


FOR     SALE — COCKERELS,  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  March  and  April 
hatched.   Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 
Lands   

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels  and  hens,  $1  each,  $'0  dozen. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Swanson,  Saronville,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— BUFF,  BROWN, 
White  Leghorn,  Golden  Campine  and  S.l- 
ver  Wyandotte  cockerels;  quality  stock 
the  very  best.  Sunny  Brook  Poultry 
Yards,  College  View,  Neb.  

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1  each,  six  for  $S.  Mrs.  Nellie 
Coder,  Elwood,  Neb. 


tight  Brahrnas. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS, 
hens;  reasonable.  Mrs.  M.  Wall,  Eddy- 
vllle.  Neb. 


Orpingtons. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE-SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpington,  Toulouse  geese  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Harvard, 
Neb.  

ORPINGTONS-BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Stock  for  sale.  Price  list  free.  Frank 
Lewis,  Gibbon,  Neb.  

WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS. 
William  Langbe'an,  Avoca,  la.  

PRIZE- WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons,  reasonable.  Mrs.  Cook,  EddyviUe, 
Neb.  

BUFF  ORPINGTON  PULLETS,  $10 
per  dozen;  line  bleeding  compels  sale; 
best  stock  from  range.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Tatro,  Geneva,  Neb.  

ROSE  COMB  BUFF  ORPINGTON 
cockerels;  prices  reasonable.  C  ±i. 
Heyne,  Uehling.  Neb.   

KELLERSTRASS  WHITE  ORPING- 
ton  cockerels  and  pullets.  John  McPner- 
>on,  Geneva,  Neb. 

THOROUGHBRED,  FINE,  LARGE 
Buff  Orpington  cockerels,  $1.  Fawn 
White  Runner  ducks,  laying  now,  $1; 
drakes,  $1.25.   G.  Stewart.  Henderson,  la. 

FANCY  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  AND 
Red  cockerels,  $3,  two  for  $5.  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Ward,  Pal  sade,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Bocks. 

CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
*  Is  and  hens  for  sale.  Will  ship  on  ap- 
proval.  George  Frankl'.n,  Axtell.  Neb. 

50  FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
•vls,  $3  to  $10;  immediate  sale;  best  blood 
in  America;  money  back  guarantee.  Dr. 
George  A.  Flippin,  Stromsburg.  Neb. 

FINE  WHTTE  ROCK  COCKERELS 
from  good  laying  strain,  $5  each.  George 
A.  Knffenberger,  Plattsmouth.  Neb. 


GIANT  BARRED  ROCKS  AND  TOU- 
louse  geese.  Sweepstakes  on  geese;  1st. 
2d  on  cock;  1st,  2d  on  cockerel  at  county 
falr:  40  geese  and  400  cockerels  to  pick 
from;  $1  to  $2  for  cockerels.  $5  per  pair 
for  geese.    Geo.  Drinnin,  Columbus,  Neb. 


WHILE  ROCK  COCKERELS  AN1 
pullets,  extra  large.  Fishel  strain.  $1  50 
each.   Mrs  F.  S.  Manning.  Friend,  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.25  TO 
$1.50  each;  the  white  kind.  Mrs.  George 
Hellbusch,  Belgrade,  Neb. 


WRITE  TO  MRS.  ANNA  LEECH  FOR 
Buff  Rock  cockerels,  Ansley.  Neb. 


POULTRY— Rhode  Island  Beds 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Ki^D 
cockerels,  birds  of  fine  quality  and  breed- 
ing. Write  for  details  and  prices.  A.  F. 
Magdanz,  Pierce,  Neb. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS, 
Single  Comb,  large,  dark  red,  a  strong 
laymg  strain.  Order  at  once.  The  Red- 
man, R.  A.  Harrison,  David  City,  Neb. 


Turkeys. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FOR 
sale.   Clinton  Myers,  R.  4,  Fairbury.  Neb. 


Wyandotte*. 

SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES  -  A 
specialty  of  English  strain.  A  few  fine 
cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale  from  a  pen 
of  as  good  layers  as  the  best,  barring  no 
breed.  W.  H.  Mead,  404  East  10th  St., 
Eremont,  Neb. 


CLOSING  OUT  SALE  OF  SILVER 
Wyandotte  pullets  at  $1.  They  are  show 
birds.   George  Coulter,  jr..  Auburn,  Neb. 

SILVER-LACED  W  YA  N  D  O  T  T  E 
cockerels.  Mrs.  Ed  Ackerman,  Stanton, 
Neb. 


WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  AD- 
vertisers  on  this  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


Sucks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  $1  EACH. 
Vern  Johnson,  Meadow  Grove,  Neb. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  MRS. 
Derrick,   Battle  Creek,  Neb. 


Pigeons- 

PIGEONS-RED  CARNEAUX,  BEL- 
g'an  stock,  pair,  $2.  Mrs.  Allison,  Rod- 
ney, la. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY  - 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms.  Sheandoah,  la. 


THE  115,000  FARM  FAMILIES  WHO 
regularly  read  this  page  are  anxious  to 
buy  their  breeding  stock  early  th's  year. 
A  nickel  a  word  a  week  is  the  cost  of 
advertising  what  you  have  to  sell. 


CHOICE  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— 
We  can  supply  choice  cockerels  for  your 
next  Season's  breeders  of  all  popular 
breeds  of  chickens,  geese  and  ducks,  also 
bantams  and  fox  terrier  pups.  Logan 
Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  CHICK- 
ens,  rabbits,  butter  and  eggs  wanted. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co..  Omaha,  Neb. 
Estab.  1896.  Reference,  Merchants  Na- 
tional bank.  Prompt  pay.  Write  for  quo- 
tations. 


MTSCELI,  A1TEOUS 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Ages  21  to  50.  Make  $125  monthly.  Write 
Orment,  39-F,  St.  Lo":s. 


FREE  CATALOGUE— -RARE  GIFTS 
from  Old  Mexico";  Point  Lace  Doilies,  25c 
up;  handkerchiefs,  zarapes.  filigree  and 
cut-co:n  jewelry;  Cal.  rose-beads,  etc. 
Kennedv  Kurio  Co.,  Dept.  S.  Pomona, 
Cal. 


rr 


LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  STATE  AND  DEEDED 
lands;  crop  payment  or  easy  terms;  along 
the  Northern  Pac.tic  Ry.,  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon;  no  isolated  pioneering. 
Free  literature.  Say  what  state  interests 
you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  442  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop.  Ark. 


California 

WE  HAVE  A  FEW  HOMESTEAD  Lo- 
cations and  timber  claims  in  northern 
California,  cheap.  Full  particulars  on  ap- 
pl  cation.  W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  1111  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

Colorado 

YOU  CAN  BUY  15  ACRES  FOR  Ev- 
ery one  you  now  own,  and  each  will  pro- 
duce more  wheat,  oats,  barley,  root  crops, 
potatoes  or  vegetables  and  alfalfa  than 
where  you  are,  and  will  bring  you  a  larger 
income;  besides,  you  can  live  where  ca- 
tarrh, malaria,  lung  and  throat  troubles 
.Te  unknown;  where  the  whole  family 
can  enjoy  the  rich  ozone  of  the  air.  Why 
not  make  money  and  have  the  best  there 
is  while  you  live?  Get  one  of  my  twelve, 
hand-picked  quarters  near  Akron,  Colo., 
at  only  $10  per  acre.  Cash  payment  and 
easy  terms.  A.  C.  Torgenson.  care  Den- 
ecke's.  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


Parms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb.  

FARMS  WANTED  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers,  and  farm  bargains  for  sale.  Write 
me  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell.  Terms 
free.  Established  1881.  John  B.  Wright, 
successor  to  Frank  P.  Cleveland.  Rea. 
Estate  Expert,  1315  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
Ch'cago,  111. 


Minnesota 

WARNING!  DON'T  WAIT.  BUYERS 
picking  up  best  bargains.  World's  Corn 
Growers  prize  counties,  Chisago  and  Pine, 
Minnesota.  Railway  fare  refunded  buy- 
ers; lists  free.  St.  Croix  Valley  Land  and 
Loan  Co.,  Drawer  G,  Rush  City,  Minn. 


Nebraska 

LISTEN!  CORN,  ALFALFA  AND 
Hogs  vield  great  wealth  in  Holt  county. 
A  million  dollars'  worth  of  hay  shipped 
from  Atkinson  yearly.  My  "Hage"  quar- 
ter adjoining  this  town  I  will  sell  at  a 
great  sacrif  co.  Fine  second  bottom  trac- 
tor plow  land,  all  cultivated;  good,  eight- 
room  house,  big  barn  and  double  corn- 
crib.  A  splendid  home  for  a  large  family. 
The  bovs  and  girls  can  go  to  either  the 
public  school  or  to  a  $20,000  Catholic- 
school.  Price,  $75  per  acre,  easily  worth 
$100.  Easy  terms.  Write  AY.  P.  O'Brien. 
410  Bee  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


Beal  Estate  Loans 

FARMERS.  DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 
We  negotiate  for  farm  loans,  5  years  at 
6  per  cent  and  ten  years  at  5  per  cent; 
dealing  direct  with  l  orrower;  2Vi  per  cent 
straight  comm'ssion.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Security  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion, 30  North  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


LANDS — Beal  Estate  Loans 

C  PER  CENi'  MUiSn.1—  MONifiX  6  PER 
cent.  I... -ii;  may  be  obtained  for  any 
purpose  on  acceptable  real  estate  secur- 
ity; liberal  prhileges;  correspondence  so- 
licited. A.  C.  Agency  Company,  758  Gas- 
Electric  Light  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.;  446 
Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Lou.s. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  pr.ces 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Vv  rite  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Aadress  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Wyoming 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  SECURING  A 
fertile  farm  at  a  low  pr.ee,  in  a  well  set- 
tled community,  where  climate,  soil  and 
water  are  good,  write  Federal  Land  Com- 
pany, Che.»  enne,  Wyo. 


ATTENTION  GERMAN  FARMERS! 
My  four  improved  larma  to  rent  on  the 
crop-sharing  p. an,  wnich  will  easily  dou- 
ble your  present  income  and  more,  with 
no  additional  laoor  or  investment.  These 
farms  are  situated  about  seven  miles 
irom  Millbrook,  tiventy  m.les  from  Lara- 
mie, Wyo. ;  an  up-to-the-moment  city  of 
10,000  people,  with  the  State  university 
there  and  the  experiment  station  on  the 
way.  Roads  are  fine  and  the  rural  free 
dehvery  stage  goes  by  every  day;  school 
within  a  mile  and  te.ephone,  too;  good, 
comfortable  houses,  barns  and  other 
buildings.  These  farms  have  plenty  of 
water  to  Irr gate  with  and  good,  pure 
water  in  wells  for  other  uses.  They  are 
partly  in  alfalfa  and  have  been  farmed 
for  several  years-  Can  farm  a  quarter 
here  as  easily  as  an  eighty  where  you 
are;  no  diseases  to  attack  stock:  hog 
cholera  unknown:  climate  particularly 
suited  to  growing  children  and  those  hav- 
ing asthma,  throat  or  lung  trouble.  Here 
you  can  have  plenty  of  cheap  feed  te  fat- 
ten stock  and  have  a  money-making 
dairy.  Butter-fat  brings  from  33  to  38 
cents  per  pound;  four  to  five  cows  w  11 
far  more  than  support  the  family;  plenty 
of  cheap  pasture.  Applicants  should 
have  horses,  implements  and  cows.  For 
further  particulars  write  A.  W.  Augspur- 
ger,  548  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 320 
acres,  six  miles  from  Millbrook,  twenty 
miles  from  Laramie,  half-mile  to  school; 
rural  route  and  telephone;  all  good,  level 
land;  all  irrigated;  first-class  water  right, 
30  acres  alfalfa:  good  seven-room  house: 
fair  barn  and  other  buildings.  Price,  $io 
per  acre.  160  acres,  seven  miles  from  Mill- 
brook, twenty  miles  from  Laramie,  one 
mile  to  school;  rural  route,  telephone;  all 
but  twenty  acres  under  cultivation;  good 
five-room  house,  large  barn,  granary, 
milk  house  and  other  buildings;  first-class 
water  right;  very  best  soil.  Price,  $75  per 
acre.  320  acres,  eight  m  les  from  Mill- 
brook, nineteen  miles  to  Laramie,  1V& 
miles  to  school,  two  miles  to  postoffice" 
five  acres  of-alfalfa,  20  acres  other  crops; 
good  fences:  no  build'ngs;  fine,  level 
farm;  can  all  be  plowed;  all  irrigated. 
Price,  $55  per  acre.  80  acres,  seven  miles 
from  Millbrook.  twenty  m  les  to  Laram'e, 
1%  to  postoffice,  half-mile  to  school;  sev- 
enty acres  under  cultivation.  balance 
good  land;  a'l  irrigat-d:  first-class  water 
right;  splendid  producing  land.  Price,  $65 
per  acre.  I  represent  all  the  above  as 
owner  and  have  several  other  farms, 
some  larger.  Will  exchange  for  improved 
farms  in  Iowa  or  eastern  Nebraska  that 
are  offered  worth  the  money  A  splendid 
opportunity  for  those  wanting  to  change 
to  better  climate.  A.  W.  Augspurger,  548 
Bee  Bldg..  Omaha,  Neb. 


TYPEWRITERS 

2%  TYPEWRITERS,  ALL  MAKES, 
rebuilt  l;ke  new,  $12  up.  Written  guaran- 
tee. Write  for  list.  Butts  Tvoewriter 
Exchange,  1807  Farnam  St..  Omaha.  Neb. 


BOGS 

FOX  TERRIER,  ALL  AGES :  BEST 
rat.  pet  or  watch  dog  s.  T.  H.  Kalden- 
berg,  Pella,  la. 


WOLF  HOUNDS  AND  GREYHOUNDS 
for  Pnle;  prices  reasonable.  R.  Bruner, 
Shelton,  Neb. 


LUMBER 

GOING  TO  BUILD?  BUY  YOUR  FIR 
lumber,  red  cedar  shingles,  finish  and 
mil!  work  of  us-  We  are  located  in  the 
lumber  center  of  today.  We  saw  and  sell 
to  the  consumer  direct.  We  will  save  vou 
money  on  what  you  need.  Send  us  your 
'.umber  bUl  for  estimate.  Get  our  figures 
before  you  buy.  The  Keystone  Lumber 
Co.,  Dept.  R,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


FIR   LUMBER!  RED   C^DAR  8HTN- 

gles!   Choice.    Mill  direct.   Save  monev. 

Write  Lnnsdown,  Drawer  H,  Everott. 
Wash 


Uses  It  Exclusively 


Tilden,  Neb.,  Sept.  11, 1914. 
Twentieth  Century  Fanner: 

My  ad  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
always  gives  me  good  results.  Expect  to  ad- 
vertise in  it  exclusively  this  vear. 

"VT.  E.  Crane. 


Mr.  Crane  raises  Crystal  White  Orpingtons.  He  sells 
t,v>em.  too — he  needs  no  paper  but  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  to  do  it. 
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She 

Chicago 


Guaran- 
teed 1ft 
Years 


Breeding   Lwes   Going  Last 


Only$2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay 

If  you  need  a  typewriter,  here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  get  one  direct  from  the  factory 
for  less  than  half  usual  prices  and  on  terms  bo 
easy  you  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all.  Think  of  kl 
Only  $2  brings  you  one  of  our  brand  new,  latest 
"visible''  model  CHICAGO  typewriters  to  use 
in  your  norae,  store  or  office  on 

10  Days  FREE  Trial 

Write  all  the  letters  you  want  to  on  it,  keep 
it  full  10  days  before  you  decide.  See  for  your- 
self that  this  machine  will  do  all  that  any  hun- 
dred dollar  machine  will  do  and  more.  tTote  the 
interchangeable  steel  type  wheel,  eraser  plate, 
envelope  addressing  plate,  and  many  other  ex- 
clusive features.  If  pleased,  pay  only  $3  a  month 
until  machine  is  paid  for.  If  you  are  not  satisfied , 
just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded  in  full.  You  take  no  risk 
-whatever.  Every  machine  GUARANTEED  FOR  10  YEARS. 

CDCC  LEATHERETTE  CARRYING  CASE 

I  flfcfc  We  have  a  limited  number  of  handsome 
HHMBsatM  leatherette  carryinfif  cases  with  line  brass 
trimmingra  (worth  $5>  which  we  will  (five  to  those  who 
order  promptly  If  you  want  the  finest  typewriter  out- 
fit you  ever  saw — a  10  year  guaranteed  machine,  fine 
case  and  complete  instruction  book,  all  for  only  $2  down, 
write  for  catalogue  folder  today. 

CALESBURG  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 
Department  4502  Galesburg,  Illinois 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay if" 

Buys  the  New  Butter- 
fly  Jr.  No.t.  Light  running? 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, durable.  Guaranteed) 
a  lifetime.    Skims  95  qts. 
per  hour.    Made  also  in  four 
largrer  slz  ^s  up  to  5  1-2  shown  here? 

30  Days' Free  Trial  J*^^  g^St* 

f't  saves  in" ream.     Postal  brings  Free  cat- 
alog folder  and  "direct-from-factory'  offer, 
buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  half. 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  11 
2208  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


WE 
BUY 


FURS -  HIDES 

HHfk  10  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  Bell  at  home, 
^■o'rite  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

"ffi^TM  Hunters'  and  Trappers'  Guide 

MBSBml-aB''--'  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
wrvHRM'^troting  all  FurAnlmiik  Leather 
f  V  WTJ  bound,  4S0  pages.  Price$2.00.  To  Hide 
%  V    end  Fur  Shippers,*'. 25.  Wrltetoday. 
BNDEBSCH  BEOS.,  Dept.  26    Minneapolis,  JUinffi 


Notional  Automobile 
Training  Association 
= Trains  \ou.= 


Become  an  Auto  Expert  and  get  $100 
to  $150  a  month  and  more.  There  are  not  enough 
experienced  men  to  fill  good  positions  because 
the  automobile  Industry  is  growing  faster  than 
men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
Chauffeur,  Mechanic,  Demonstrator  or  Garage 
Manager,  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best  equip- 
ped auto  school  in  the  West — large  building,  big 
repair  shop,  complete  machine  shops,  many 
makes  of  autos,  electric  starting  and  lighting 
systems.  Individual  chauffeur  work  in  large 
touring  cars. 

1,000  graduates  In  the  last  three  years.  Hun- 
[  dreds  of  them  are  making  good  money  on  salary 
and  many  are  In  business  for 
themselves.  Get  into  the  busi- 
ness. Don't  delay  -  learn  this 
winter — be  ready  for  spring. 
Write  for  our  new  Catalogue. 
'  NAT'L  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS'N 

2852  North  20th  Streak 
^^^^MAHA^NEB^^^ 


GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

at  once  to  leant  the  auto  business  Big  future  for  you  or 
anyone  who  makes  himoelf  an  auto  expert  You  learn  here 
by  doing  the  work  yoursclt  Lifetime  opportunity  to  lean 
the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  work  ever  given 
Omaha's  NEW  Auto  Training  College,  tbeiargestoflts  kind 
in  the  west,  conducted  by  experienced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  practica  lauto  train- 
ing work  to  be  Amoncji,  found  any- 
where Expert-  M  I  ■■i^k  nirni  repair- 
men come  and  I  I  m  ■tokn  exactly 
name  course  to                         I  I    ■  t.'comc 

Wetesch  H  ■  B    Box  pert  work. 

Y<m  i>,it  Mati'ir  ■  ^^^■iriiinins  hero 

than  you  ctmn  m^B^  ■  ^l^r  at  »f»y  regular 
auto  repair  CoMm^m  shop,  we  have 

equipment  that  they  don't  hove,  and  Intructors  who  leach 
you  principles  that  they  don't  even  know 
$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR,  Salary  or  Bus.  Profits 

in  Repalrshop  or  Garage,  or  as  Salesmen,  Factory  Testers, 
Chauffeurs,  Repairmen,  Starter  Experts  or  Garage  Monugor 
If  ever  you  are  going  to  make  a  change  to  get  Into  a  higher 
paying  and  more  pleasant  line  of  work.  DO  IT  NOW.  the 
opportunities  ore  the  bent  now  that  they  hove  ever  been 
Tske  our  wonderful  truining  course  now  until  you  ore  com- 
petent, and  then  go  right  Into  the  automobile  business  from 
here.  Positions  now  open  needing  capable  men,  and  we 
want  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work 
SpeetaltSOcoune  In  Eire  Starting  t  Troctlonecring  FREE 
with  regular  course  Learn  here  in  6  *ks  or  more  Tuition 
small  Lito  scholarship.  Work  easy  and  Interesting  ktany 
make  expenses  while  learning.  Fro*  catalog  at  oooe. 
American  Auto  College,  aoi  AutoBldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


S""~VTRANGE  things  are  happen- 
I  ing  in  these  beginning 
jg!§|S5|l  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
'  '  tury.  Not  many  years  ago 
the  home  of  the  sheep  was  in  the 
eastern  states,  and  a  century  ago  it 
was  confined  to  the  far  eastern 
states.  The  sheep  industry  of  the 
United  States  was  then  only  com- 
mencing to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  farmer  as  a  profitable  source  of 
farm  income.  The  sheep  was  pro- 
duced for  its  wool-bearing  qualities. 
This  one  feature  of  fabric-producing 
material  made  the  sheep  too  valua- 
ble for  uses  other  than  growing  woo', 
and  only  the  aged,  non-produ<  ins 
members  of  the  flock  were  turned  to 
mutton  purposes. 

The  sheep  followed  closely  the 
opening  up  of  the  farms  and  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the 
lands,  and  not  until  the  range  sheep 
industry  commenced  developing  over 
the  grazing  country  of  the  western 
plains  did  the  mutton  feature  be- 
come a  matter  of  consideration  and 
a  necessity,  in  order  that  an  outlet 
be  provided  for  the  surplus  of  the 
range  flocks.  At  this  period  of 
western  sheep  development  the  mut- 
ton sheep-feeding  industry  was  in- 
troduced in  the  western  corn  belt 
district.  It  wasi  in  the  latter  '70s 
when  sheep-feeding  was  extensively 
introduced  for  mutton  purposes,  first 
commencing  in  eastern  Nebraska  and 
rapidly  spreading  to  other  districts 
and  other  corn  and  hay-producing 
states  in  the  Missouri  valley. 

For  many  years  prior  to  this,  and 
while  the  western  country  was  fill- 
ing up  with  sheep,  there  was  an 
urgent  market  created  throughout 
the  old  eastern  and  New  England 
sheep-growing  states  for  all  the  ewe 
surplus  of  their  flocks.  The  west- 
ern sheep  demand  for  twenty  years 
following  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
was  the  life  of  the   eastern  sheep- 


raising  business  and  furnished  a 
profitable  industry  for  the  eastern 
sheep  farm.  This,  however,  under 
the  rapid  development  of  the  sheep- 
growing  industry  of  the  western  side 
of  the  United  States,  slackened  up 
and  finally  almost  entirely  ceased. 
The  western  range  country  became 
self-sustaining  from  the  standpoint 
of  breeding  stock  supply.  The  low 
prices  for  wool,  lack  of  demand  for 
breeding  stock  and  inability  to  com- 
pete in  the  mutton  market  with  the 
western  sheep  feeder  caused  a  de- 
crease in  the  sheep-producing  indus- 
try over  the  eastern  states,  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered  its 
former  standing. 

Changed  condi+;~ng  now  mark  the 
sheep  business  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  now  an  unusual  thine:  to  see  in 
the  live  stock  market  reports  of  our 
bife  live  stock  centers,  shipments  of 
breeding:  ewes  to  eastern  states,  to 
sunDly  the  demand  for  this  class  of 
sheep  wh'oh  tMrtv  and  fortv  years 
a<ro  were  being  shipped  out  of  these 
states  as  a  surplus  coming  west  of 
the  Missouri  river  by  the  trainload 
from  the  same  eastern  districts  tha+ 
r.ow  are  not  producing  sheep  suffi- 
cient to  fill  their  own  breeding  de- 
mands. 

The  Chicago,  Omaha  and  Kansas 
City  sheep  markets  congregate  the 
b^st  class  of  sheep  for  breeding  mut- 
ton lambs  that  can  be  found  on  the 
•continent,-  and  buyers  of  large  num- 
bers can  be  more  satisfactorily  sup- 
plied in  quality  and  price  than  by  any 
local  means  of  purchase  in  any  east- 
ern state.  Hence,  the  revolution  in 
the  sheep  business  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  old  east- 
ern sheep-raising  and  wool-produc- 
ing states  can  now  more  profitably 
engage  their  time  and  energy  in  the 
dairy  industry  and  systematically  and 
economically  build  up  the  fertility  of 
their  lands. 


Shredded  Corn  in  Silos 


^IHERE  is  a  lot  of  misinforma- 
L  tion  going  the  rounds  about 
arvsmvsi1  putting  shredded  cornstalks 
aELciBll  into  the  silo.  Some  claim 
that  it  these  dead  ripe  and  weather- 
banged  stalks  are  put  into  the  silo 
with  the  proper  addition  of  water 
they  will  nearly  equal  in  feeding 
value  the  regular  corn  ensilage  cut 
and  siloed  at  the  right  stage  of 
growth. 

We  don't  believe  it.  There  is  a 
saving  that  really  wastes  in  the  end. 
There  is  but  little  good  milk-making 
nutriment  in  old,  ripe  cornstalks, 
and  putting  them  into  a  silo  does  not 
add  a  whit  to  their  nutritive  vajlue. 
It  may  make  it  a  little  easier  for  the 
cow  to  worry  such  stuff  down,  but  it 
is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  cow 
and  her  milk  product.  So  far  as  our 
own  experience  goes  in  the  way  of 
clear  profit  from  corn  as  a  roughage, 
there  is  but  little  of  it  in  stalks  that 
have  stood  in  the  field  long  enough 
for  the  ears  to  ripen  well  and  safely 
for  the  crib.  We  used  to  spend  a 
lot  of  expensive  labor  to  husk,  bind 
and  finally  cut  these  stalks  for  our 
cows,  but  they  could  find  but  little 
in  them  they  could  make  use  of  in  a 
way  that  would  bring  profit  to  us. 


But  such  stalks  run  through  a  power 
husker  and  stacked  do  make  the 
finest  bedding  for  cowg  that  we 
know  of.  As  an  absorber  and  holder 
of  the  liquid  manure  they  have  no 
superior. 

The  Central  thought  with  the  corn 
plant  used  as  ensilage  is  to  cut  it  and 
put  it  into  the  silo  at  just  that  stage 
of  growth  when  there  is  the  most 
feeding  value  in  stalk  and  ear  com- 
bined. We  have  found  that  stage  to 
be  when  the  ear  has  just  passed  the 
denting  or  glazing  period.  Every 
day  after  that  sees  the  stalk  lose  its 
succulence  and  digestive  value,  all 
of  which  is  sacrificed  to  the  making 
of  the  ear.  If  this  be  true,  how 
much  feeding  value  can  there  be 
when  the  stalk  has  become  old,  dry, 
woody  and  of  about  as  much  help  in 
promoting  a  flow  of  milk  in  a  good 
cow  as  so  much  browse? — Hoard's 
Dairyman. 


Six  thousand  bushels  of  lodgopole 
pine  seed  are  being  collected  this  fall 
on  the  Arapaho  national  forest, 
Colorado,  for  use  in  reforestation 
work  next  spring. 


Sprains,Bruises 
Stiff  Muscles 

Sloan's  Liniment  will  save 
hours  of  suffering.  For  bruise 
or  sprain  it  gives  instant  relief. 
It  arrests  inflammation  and  thus 
prevents  more  serious  troubles 
developing.  No  need  to  rub  it 
in—it  acts  at  once,  instantly 
relieving  the  pain,  however 
severe  it  may  be. 

Here's  Proof 

Charles  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  10S,  Law- 
ton's  Station,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  sprained 
my  ankle  and  dislocated  my  left  hip  by 
fulling  out  of  a  third  story  window  six 
montns  ago.  I  went  on  crutohes  for  four 
months,  then  I  started  to  use  some  of 
your  Liniment,  according  to  your  direc- 
tions, and  I  must  say  that  it  is  heloing 
me  wonderfully.  I  threw  my  crutches 
away.  Only  used  two  bottles  of  your 
Liniment  and  now  I  am  walking  quite 
well  with  one  cane.  I  never  will  be  with- 
out Sloan's  Liniment.'* 

AU  Dealers,  25c. 

Send  four  cents  in  stamps  for  a 

TRIAL  BOTTLE 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Inc. 
Dept.  B.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SLOANS 
LINIMENT 

Kills 
f*J  Pain 


INFORMATION 

FOR 
OUR  READERS 

Land  Department: 

Tell  us  in  what  part  of 
the  country  you  are  inter- 
ested and  we  will  answer 
your  questions  regarding 
climate,  crops,  stock,  land, 
etc.,  in  that  section. 

Automobile  Department: 

We  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  an  experienced 
automobile  man,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  asked  by  our 
readers  as  to  troubles  with 
or  management  of  any  make 
of  car. 

Our  Readers'  Exchange: 

Inquiries  regarding  crops 
or  stock,  veterinary  or  me- 
chanical matters  will  re- 
ceive our  prompt  attention. 
Tell  us  what  is  perplexing 
you.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
answer  we  will  submit  your 
questions  to  someone  who 
does. 

In  writing  for  information  al- 
ways enclose  a  2c  stomp  to  In- 
sure a  prompt  reply  by  mall. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


November  2L  1914 
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I'll  Rid  Your 
Hogs  of  Lice 


Shali  the  Farmer  Sell 


^  CONSIDERING  from  all  angles 
|    the  question  as  to  whether 

SoSI    the  farmer  should  sell  his 

2s£sJ  dairy  products  in  the  shape 
or  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  herd,  or 
turn  it  into  some  other  form  (cream 
or  butter),  the  general  rule  would 
be  to  sell  either  cream  or  butter;  yet 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Milke  Sales  Return  Quickest  Profits 
Where  the  farmer  is  situated  near 
enough  to  a  good  market  to  deliver 
his  milk  to  private  customers  in  the 
city  or  ship  to  a  good  market  point, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  milk 
form  of  dairy  products  can  be  made 
to  work  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Distance  is  not  as  much  of  a  fac- 
tor to  be  considered  as  formerly, 
since  by  the  use  of  the  automobile 
the  milk  can  be  marketed  three  times 
as  far  as  by  team  and  vehicle.  Again, 
in  selling  milk  there  is  not  as  much 
expense  attached  to  storage  as  with 
other  forms  of  marketing,  it  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  cream 
and  butter  fresh  and  cool  at  all  times, 
especially  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

Milk  turns  in  the  greatest  amount 
of  ready,  available  cash — that  is, 
greater  than  either  cream  or  butter; 
but  there  are  other  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection.  When 
milk  Is  sold  the  entire  product  is 
gone;  there  are  no  by-products,  no 
chances  of  any  kind  to  continue  the 
profits.  Even  the  fertility  exhausted 
from  the  land  in  producing  the  milk 
taken  from  the  herd  is  lost  when  the 
milk  Is  sold.  These  facts  tend  to 
lower  the  ultimate  profits  of  selling 
milk,  or,  rather,  to  raise  those  of 
other  methods. 

Selling  Oreain  Most  Popular 

The  selling  of  cream  represents 
perhaps  the  most  popular  plan 
among  farmers  for  disposing  of  their 
dairy  products,  as  it  requires  less 
room  for  storage  than  milk,  returns 
a  profit  that  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  milk  and  leaves  a  profit- 
able by-product. 

After  the  cream  is  separated  from 
the  milk  the  skim  milk  can  be  fed 
while  still  warm  to  calves,  pigs 
and  poultry,  which  means  an  addi- 
tional profit  in  stock    and  poultry 


Milk,  Cream  or  Butter? 

i 


products,  while  the  fertility  con- 
tained in  the  skim  milk  is  returned 
to  the  land  through  the  manure  thus 
furnished. 

In  selling  cream,  another  advan- 
tage gained  is  that  of  not  having  to 
market  it  more  than  three  times 
(often  only  twice)  a  week.  This 
amounts  to  considerable  during  the 
rush  season  in  early  soring  and 
harvest  times.  However,  it  is  a  fact 
that  cream  thus  handled  often  ia  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  considers bl v. 
and  with  improved  and  scientific 
methods  the  profits  could  be  raised 
materially. 

Selling  Butter  Also  Has  Advantages 
In  stating  that  sel'ing  buHer  is  ad- 
vantageous, I  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment have  the  reader  take  it  that  I 
mean  selling  butter  in  the  open 
market. 

The  reason  for  this  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  really  high- 
srrade,  eatable  butter  offered  for  sa^ 
at  the  various  stations  represents 
such  a  very  small  per  cent  of  all 
which  is  offered  that  the  price  estab- 
lished for  butter  must  of  necessity 
be  gauged  by  the  lower-grade 
product. 

So  the  only  plan  by  which  any  ap- 
preciable profit  can  be  realized  from 
selling  butter  is  to  establish  a  private 
trade  in  the  city,  guaranteeing  to  de- 
liver a  first-class  product,  and  charg- 
ing a  premium  price  for  it  (which  is 
only  fair).  In  this  way  a  profit  near 
that  secured  by  selling  milk  or  cream 
will  be  realized,  and  the  amount  of 
by-products  will  be  still  greater  than 
under  either  of  the  other  systems  of 
marketing. 

Thus,  with  the  skim  milk  and  but- 
termilk as  by-products  to  feed  the 
stock  and  poultry,  the  plan  of  selling 
butter  will  have  a  less  exhaustive 
effect  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  than 
any  other,  what  little  remains  in  the 
butter  being  all  there  is  lost.  Then, 
with  the  proper  equipment,  which 
should  include  either  a  good  refrig- 
erator, ice  box  or  running  water 
place  of  storage,  the  butter  need  be 
marketed  only  once  (or  twice  at 
most)  each  week.    It  is,  of  course, 


much  more  difficult  to  keep  in  prime 
condition  while  being  taken  to  mar- 
ket, but  with  a  little  preparation  for 
it  this  difficulty  is  easily  overcome. 

M.  COVERDELL. 


Two  Good  Ones 


Selection  of  Seed  Potatoes 
Many  potato  growers  do  not  give 
sufficient  attention  to  the  selection 
of  their  seed  potatoes.  The  usual 
plan  of  planting  whatever  happens 
to  be  left  in  the  spring  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  A  very  few  of 
our  best  informed  potato  growers  are 
already  malting  hill  sections.  This 
is  a  wise  practice  and  wiU  pay  for 
itself  in  the  incr*  sed  yields. 

The  department  of  agricultural 
botany  of  the  Nebraska  College  of 
Agriculture  has  already  shown  the 
advantage  of  fumigating  or  other 
wise  disinfecting  the  potatoes  and 
the  cellar.  Dry  rot  can  be  prevented 
b"  proper  treatment  of  the  cellar  and 
potatoes.  The  work  of  this  depart- 
ment has  already  demonstrated  that 
the  dreaded  leaf  roll  may  be  elim- 
inated through  the  development  of 
resistant  varieties.  Correspondence 
regarding  potato  diseases  is  desired 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture. 


Starting  Gasoline  Engines 

With  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
more  or  less  trouble  is  experienced 
in  starting  gasoline  engines,  regard- 
less of  the  type.  Methods  for  re- 
lieving this  difficulty  are  offered  as 
follows  by  the  department  of  agrlcu'- 
tural  engineering  at  the  Nebraska 
College  of  Agriculture: 

First — Fill  the  water  jacket  or 
radiator  with  hot  water. 

Second — Heat  the  gasoline  by  put- 
ting a  bottle  of  it  in  hot  water,  being 
careful  to  keep  the  cork  off  the  bot- 
tle containing  the  gasoline. 

Third — Place  a  few  drops  of 
ether  in  the  priming  cup  or  spark 
plug  hole.  The  last  method  is  inex- 
pensive and  is  used  by  many  motor 
owners. 


Are  your  hogs  lousy?  Do  they  rub 
and  scratch  all  the  time  ?  Are  they 
thin  and  nstless,  with  coarse  hair 
and  rough  skin? 

Just  write  me  and  111  clean  up  those  lice 
■without  its  costing  you  one  cent.  I'll  send 
you  a  Hog-Joy  Oiler  with  a  six  months'  sup- 
ply of  Hog-Joy  Oil.  You  just  put  it  in  your  hog 
pen— and  watch  those  suffering  hoes  go  to  it. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
Kills  Every  Louse 

They  will  rub  that  wondei  ful  vermln-kllllng 
on  all  over  their  bodies.  And  every  last  louse 
and  nit  on  them  will  be  gone  long  before  the 
30  days.  Then,  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  the 
machine,  just  send  it  back.  But  you  will  want 
to  keep  it.  for  it  not  only  kills  the  lice  but 
keeps  others  away.  #  "Sfe* 


HOG-JOY  SYSTEM 


OF  SUCCESSFUL  HOG  RAISING  | 


10,000  Hog-Joy  Oilers  now  in  successful  nse. 
The  only  hog-oiler  that  cannot  clog  op.  get  oat  of 
order  or  waste  the  oil.  Works  as  well  in  winter  as 
in  summer  Five  cents  will  keep  a  hog  healthy 
and  free  from  lice  a  whole  yenr.  Hog-Joy  Oil 
keeps  the  skin  soft  end  healthy  and  makes  the 
coat  fine  and  thick. 

Write  today  lur  my  offer  to  rid  yonr  hogs  of  lice 
absolutely  free.  (30) 

f—^MAIL  THIS  NOW!  \ 

*  EL.  L.  IDE,  President  Hog-Joy  Co. 

-        ~ — • — in  i 


420  N.  Fifth  St..  Springfield.  III. 

5  Please  send  me  details  of  your  offer  to  rid  J 
8  my  bogs  of  lice  free.  This  does  Dot  obli-  • 
e  gate  me. 


HIDES  TANNED 

We  save  you  fully  50%  when  you  ship  us  a  cow 
or  horse  hide  to  be  made  up  into  a  coat  or  roLe 
for  you.  Write  today  for  free  catalog,  giving 
prices  and  ail  information.  Address 

COWNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 


103  Market  St. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Contentment 

If  you  have  ever  shivered  in  chilly  rooms  because  it  was  too 
early  to  start  the  regular  fire,  or  frozen  through  some  severe 
cold  spell  that  was  too  much  for  furnace  or  stove,  go  todav  to 
your  nearest  dealer  and  look  at  the  NEW  F  ERFECTION  HEAT- 
ER—the  insurance  against  coldweather  discomfort. 

►ERFJECTIO] 

Smokeless 


Look  fnr  the  Triansle  fnr  Warmth 
Comfort  and  Good  Cheer. 


Strike  a  match  and  you  have  a  clean,  convenient,  econom- 
ical fire  that  you  can  carry  around  with  you.  Fire  to  dress  by 
in  the  mornings,  in  the  bath  room  and  in  rooms  that  are  hard 
to  heat  all  the  season  through. 

Makes  the  family  happy  the/'irst  chl'ly  evenings.  Watch  them 
smile  when  they  gather  'round  the  NEW  PERFECTION. 

Burns  10  hours  on  one  gallon  of  oil — can't  smoke.  No  trouble 
to  re-wick.  In  the  New  Perfec'lon  wick  and  carrier  are  com- 
bined. Fresh  wicks  are  ready  t:>  put  in.  trimmed,  smooth  and1 
ready  to  light.    For  best  results  use  Perfection  Oil. 

Your  dealer  has  the  NEW  PF.RFECTION  Oil  Heater  on  ex- 
hibition. He  will  be  glad  to  s  iow  you  the  different  models. 
Send  us  your  name  on  a  postal  and  we  will  forward  you  the 
NEW  PERFECTION  Book. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


ICORfORAIIOS 


)  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


THIS  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  THE  TYPE    AND    CHARACTER    OF  SOME 
of  the  splendid  Duroc-Jersey  boars  being  offered  for  sale  by  Robert  Young 
of  Cook,  Neb,  Write  him  for  particulars,  mentioning  this  paper. 


For  Roofing,  Culverts,  Silos,  Tanks— use 

M>0U<? 

P  BEST  BLOOM  ~W 

GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

Careful  manufacture  and  good  galvanizing  in»ure  maximum  service 
B  from  Apollo  Sheets.   APOLLO  Hoofing  and  Sidin-s  Products  are  sold 
by  weight,  by  leading  dealers.    Send  for  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frlek  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pi. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


November  21.  1914 


42  50 

DO  lbs. 
apaclly 

90-day 
free 
trial. 
5  years* 
guaran- 
tee. 


The  New  Galloway 

SANITARY 
Cream  Separator 

Is  made  so  good  in  my  factory  that  i 
Will  send  It  anywhere  In  the  United 
States  without  an  expert  to 
set  it  up, to  any  inexperienced 
user  for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to 
lest  against  any  make  or  kind,  ( 
even  sells  for  twice  as  m  ch  and 
the  user  be  the  Judge.    It's  tho  most 
modern,  the  most  sanitary,  the  most 
scientific,  the  cleanest  skimmer,  I 
most  beautiful  in  design  of  any 
cr  -am  separator  made  today  and 
I  have  seen  them  all. 

Travel  20,000  Miles 
took  over  every  fac;ory  In  the  United  States  and  ail  the 
f  j.-elgn  countries— you  won't  find  Its  superior  at  any 
price.  Made  in  our  own  factory  from  the  finest  ma- 
terial, on  the  best  automatic  machinery,  by  skilled 
workmen.  In  tremendous  quantities,  all  parts  alike, 
Interchangeable  and  s  andard,  and  mold  to  you  for  less 
money  than  dealers  and  jobbers  can  buy  machines  not 
as  gaod  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash. 

Get  My  1914  Catalog  and  Cow 

Book  Free 
BTt's  so  good  that  no  dairyman  who 
owns  2  or  100  cows  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  All  I  ask  you  to  do  is  first 
get  my  proposition  before  you  decide 
to'purchase  any  cream  separator  of 
any  make,  kind  or  at  any  price.  Just 
drop  me  a  postal.  Address 
Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

-63  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo  Iowa 


,f!..ij.l!;,i,i,l?i.i,i.r.i.t.i.f^i,^>. 


Demand  This 
'  Tag  on  Squares  l  j 

Eagle  squares,  standard  for 

ninety-elx  years,  are  good  any-  »  -= 
where  you  buy^  them.    But  If  they 
bear  this  tag  *  you   can   get   your  f£ 
money  back  without  a  question,  If 
*  to  your  mind,  you  are  not  satisfied. 

^  Wright  &  Wiluehny  Co. 

Qur  '  A,       Wholesale  Hardware 

KLeY  Omaha,  Neb. 
fVo+ects  You 


1  IDF  THAT 

CU  SPAVIN 


I.  -or  that  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone 
'  or  other  blemish  with  Kendall's  • 
/  Spavin  Cure.  Mr.  Martens  of 
6ha.wano,Wl8.,wrlte8  this  about 

Kendall's  sB?rl? 

"I  h»e*t>«en  using  your  Spavin  Cum  for 
Teen  for  6p»viD  mi  Ringbone,  and  »ouid 
not  be  »ltnout  It,  because  It  nerer  failed. 
Let  ob  lead  you  other  letters.  Gel  a 
bottle  of  KendalTa  at  once.  Ton  may 
Deed  It  .order.  AtjourdrogeulsM 
.bottle.  6for»5.  AbV for "ITtatlM 
«o  the  Borae"— Free,  or  write  to 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 
Knoabarg  Falls,  Ver- 
mont, U.S.  A. 


111,000  SATISFIED  SHIPPERS 

I  testify  to  our  "square"  policy.  Premium 
caah  price..  Write  for  Fur  Price  List,  Trap- 
I  per 's  Supply  Catalogue,  and  Tags      if  you 
|  nave  hides  to  sell,  write  for  Hide  Price  List. 

We  Will  Tan 

I  and  make  your  own  hides! 
and  furs  into  robes,  coats,  I 
etc,  and  save  you  big  money.  All  work  Ul 
guaranteed,   Wri  te  for  our  Tanning  Catalogue.  I 

OMAHA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

703  So.  13th  St.         Omaha,  Neb.l 

Save  Your  Hog: 

The    NATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
HOG  OILER  POST  (painted  Big  4 
Yellow)  has  done  more  for  the 
Hog-  raiser  than  any  other  in- 
vention.    "Write  for  our  free 
trial  offer  at  once. 

NATIONAL  OILER  CO., 

543  N.  14th  St., 
Dept.  X.     Richmond.  Ind. 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Both  Boxes;  pood  as  any  in  America.  Call  or  write 
me  your  wants.    W.  F.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


TAN 

For  You 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


NCERTAINTY  continues  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  live 
stock  market.  The  extension 
since  a  week  ago  of  the  govern- 
ment quarantine  to  embrace 
several  additional  states  has  hampered 
the  movement  of  live  stock  to  even  a 
greater  degree  than  depicted  in  these  col- 
umns a  week  ago.  At  the  same  time  local 
authorities  have  established  quarantines 
against  the  shipment  of  live  stock  into 
several  of  the  western  states  so  that  the 
movement  of  feeders  as  well  as  fat  stock 
has  been  interefered  with  to  an  extent 
that  has  entirely  disrupted  the  regular 
course  of  trade.  Everyone  is  doing  a 
hand-to-mouth  business,  being  afraid  to 
branch  out  for  fear  that  the  next  few 
hours  may  bring  some  fresh  order  from 
the  authorities  that  might  prevent  the 
movement  of  stock  to  the  destined  point. 
This,  fear  has  almost  entirely  eliminated 
the  speculative  interests  from  the  market. 
Even  shippers  buying  on  orders  have 
been  forced  to  keep  very  close  to  shore, 
as  there  have  been  days  when  it  has  not 
been  at  all  easy  for  them  to  get  their 
shipments  loaded  out  at  some  points.  The 


fear  that  some  day  might  come  when 
they  would  not  be  able  to  ship  has  had  a 
naturally  restraining  influence  on  their 
operations. 

A  week  ago  at  this  time  cattle  at  seme 
market  points  were  selling  at  extremely 
high  prices  because  of  the  desire  of 
packers  to  accumulate  a  few  beeves  to 
make  them  safe  against  a  possible  tem- 
porary shortage  that  might  arise  from 
the  quarantine.  As  it  turned  out,  there 
was  no  shortage.  Missouri  river  markets 
were  fairly  well  supplied  and  Kansas  City 
was  overwhelmed  with  cattle.  As  a  result, 
even  with  Chicago  and  some  other  mar- 
kets closed,  there  were  enough  cattle  to 
supply  the  demands  of  packers  and  some 
to  spare.  Taking  advantage  of  the  latter 
fact  buyers  were  able  to  break  the  market 
and  at  present  writing  beef  cattle  are 
considerably  lower  than  a  week  ago  at 
this  time.  Even  now,  considering  that  the 
cornfeds  coming  to  market  are  practically 
all  shortfeds,  prices  are  still  high  com- 
pared with  other  years. 

Future  Cannot  Be  Guessed. 

It  Is  hardly  possible  to  find  two  stock- 
men agreeing  as  to  the  future  course  of 


Human  Health  and  Animal  Disease 


HE  anxiety  that  has  heen  ex- 
pressed in  several  quarters  in 
regard  to  the  effect  upon  hu- 
man health  of  the  present  out- 
break of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease  is  regarded  by  government  au- 
thorities as  somewhat  exaggerted.  The 
most  common  fear  is  that  the  milk  sup- 
ply mieht  become  contaminated,  hut  m 
view  of  the  precaut'ons  that  the  local  au- 
thorities in  the  infected  areas  are  very 
generallv  taking,  there  is  comparatively 
little  danger  of  this.  Milk  from  infected 
farms  is  not  permitted  to  he  shipped  at 
all.  The  onlv  danger  is.  therefore,  that 
before  the  disease  has  man:fested  itself 
some  infected  milk  m'eht  reach  the  mar- 
ket For  this  reason  experts  in  the  UnUed 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mend pasteurization.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  pasteurization  is  recom- 
mended bv.the  department,  anyway,  for 
all  nvfk  that  is  not  very  h'gh  grade  and 
from  tuberculin-tested  cows. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  Denmark 
and  Germany  that  pasteurization  will 
serve  as  a  safeguard  against  contagion 
from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  just  as 
readily  as  it  does  against  typho'd  fever, 
but  in  any  event  it  must  be  thoroughly 
done— the  milk  must  be  heated  to  145  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  and  held  at  this  tem- 
perature for  thirty  minutes. 

In  this  country  the  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease has  been  so  rare  that  there  are'  few 
recorded  cases  of  its  transmission  to  hu- 
man be'ngs.  In  1902  a  few  cases  were  re- 
ported in  New  England,  and  in  1908  in  a 
few  instances  eruptions  were  found  in  the 
mouths  of  children  which  were  believed 
to  have  been  caused  by  contaminated 
milk.  In  both  of  these  outbreaks  the  sale 
of  milk  was  stopped  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
ease was  found  among  the  cattle.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  the  disease  can  be  con- 
fined hy  rigid  quarantine  to  certain  speci- 
fied areas  the  danger  from  ttrs  source  is 
very  small.  Should  the  pestilence  spread 
ell  over  this  country  and  become  as  gen- 
eral as  it  has  been  at  various  times  in 
large  areas  in  Europe  the  problem  would 
become  more  serious.  Under    any  cir- 


Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting 

United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association 

POSTPONED 

Many  Federal  and  State  Officials  are  engaged  In  controlling 
Foot-and-Mouth  Epidemic,  consequently  your  Executive  has  agreed 
it  Is  bast  to  hold  our  meeting  later  than  dates  originally  announced. 
Notice  of  new  dates  will  be  given  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 
S.  H.  WARD,  JOHN  J.  FFRGUSON, 

President.  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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cumstances,  however,  pasteurization 
would  be  an  efficient  remedy.  "Where 
pasteurization  is  not  possible,  and  where 
there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
disease  may  exist,  the  precaution  of  boil- 
ing milk  might  bo  advisable.  Simple  di- 
recting for  pasteurizing  milk  at  home, 
however,  are  contained  In  Circular  127, 
wh'ch  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 
'the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Cows,  affected  with  the  malignant  form 
of  the  disease  lose  pract'eally  all  of  their 
m'lk.  In  mild  cases,  however,  the  de- 
crease mav  be  from  one-third  to  one-ha'+" 
of  the  usual  yield.  The  anneirance  of  the 
milk  also  changes;  it  r.ecn-'vies  thinner, 
bluish  and  poor  in  fat.  When  the  ndder 
is*  affeeted  the  milk  frequently  contains 
coagulated  fibrin  and  blood,  so  that  n 
oons'derable  sediment  forms,  whf1e  the 
cream  is  thin  and  of  a  dirty  color.  These 
changes,  however,  occur  onlv  when  the 
(Mppns,.  ,g  in  an  advanced  staa-e  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  d'sease  is  not  per- 
m'tted  to  pass  into  an  advanced  sta<*e.  as 
?nv  stricken  animal  is  at  once  slaugh- 
tered. 

Men  who  come  in  contact  with  d'seased 
animals  may  also  become  infected.  In 
adult  human  beings  the  contagion  causes 
S'ich  svmutoms  as  sore  mouths,  painful 
swallowing,  fever  and  occasional  erup- 
t'ons  on  the  hands,  finger  tips,  etc 
"Whiie  causing  considerable  d'scomfori, 
however,  the  disease  is.  rarely  serious. 
Where  it  is  verv  prevalent  among  ani- 
mals, some  authorities  "believe  that  it  is 
fa-'rly  general  among  human  beings,  hut 
that  the  disturbances  it  causes  are  usually 
so  slight  that  they  are  not  brought  to  the 
attent;on  of  the  family  physician.  There 
is,  however,  a  very  good  reason  for  every- 
one giving  the  diseased  animals  as  wide 
a  berth  as  possible,  namely,  that  other- 
wise they  may  eas'ly  carry  the  disease  to 
perfectly  healthy  herds.  Federal  inspec- 
tors engaged  In  the  work  of  eradicating 
the  pestilence  are  thoroughly  equipped 
with  rubber  coats,  hats,  boots  and  gloves, 
which  may  be  completely  disinfected,  and 
others  who  lack  this  equipment  are 
strongly  urged  not  to  allow  their  curios- 
ity to  induce  them  to  become  a  menace 
to  their  own  and  their  neighbors'  prop- 
erty. 

The  disease,  in  short,  is  dangerous  he- 
cause  of  tho  loss  that  it  occasions  to 
property,  and  not  because  of  its  effects 
upon  the  health  of  mankind.  At  present 
all  infected  herds  are  being  slaughtered 
as  soon  as  they  arc  discovered,  the  car- 
casses buried  nnd  the  premises  thoroughly 
disinfected.  Until  all  danger  of  infection 
has  been  removed  in  this  way  tho  local 
authorities  quarantine  the  milk. 

Those  who  wish  additional  precautions, 
are  recommended  'o  use  pasteurised  milk, 
but,  as  has  already  been  said,  this  recom- 
mendation holds  true  whether  or  not 
there  Is  any  fear  of  the  foot-and-mouth 


the  market.  Views  even  of  the  best  in- 
formed differ  widely,  as  there  Is  so  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
quarantine.  Should  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  be  speedily  stamped  out  and  the 
quarantine  lifted  soon  the  market  mlghi 
be  expected  to  readily  assume  normal  con- 
ditions. Should  the  quarantine  continue 
for  several  months  the  results  might  be 
more  keenly  felt.  Some  have  figured  it 
out  that  the  loss  from  disease  will  make 
cattle  scarce  and  hence  put  the  market 
up  later  on. 

There  are,  however,  other  Influences  to 
bo  reckoned  with.  Thus  far  there  are  no 
reports  at  hand  to  indicate  tho  number 
of  cattle  destroyed  by  the  government 
agents,  but  so  far  it  is  not  large  enough 
materially  to  affect  the  country's  supply 
of  beef. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  good  many  stock- 
men are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  pre- 
vention of  shipments  from  quarantined 
territory  is  conserving  the  supply  of  fat 
cattle  in  several  of  the  big  feeding  states.  < 
These  cattle  are  gaining  In  weight  and 
making  more  beef  every  day.  If  the  quar- 
antine Is  continued  long  enough  these  cat- , 
tie  might  be  thrown  onto  the  market  later 
in  the  season  and  for  a  time  actually 
increase  the  supply  and  weaken  prices. 

About  the  time  the  prophets  get  some- 
thing figured  out  along  this  line,  along 
comes  another  consideration.  The  quar- 
antine has  discouraged,  in  fact,  almost 
stopped,  the  movement  of  feeder  cattle 
back  to  the  country.  To  be  sure  the 
feeder  buying  season  is  pretty  well  over, 
but  there  is  no  question  but  what  a  good 
many  feeder  cattle,  carrying  just  enough 
flesh  to  make  them  available  for  killers, 
are  going  to  the  packers.  These  cattle, 
under  normal  conditions,  would  go  back 
to  the  country  to  be  fattened  for  the  late 
winter  and  early  summer  markets.  If  the 
quarantine  is  continued  long  enough  this 
tendency  to  slaughter  light  and  thin  cat- 
tle must  have  an  effect  upon  future  beef 
supplies  and  might  offset  some  other  In- 
fluences working  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  deeper  one  goes  into  the  subject 
the  more  thoroughly  he  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  expressed  in  the  first  line  of  thi 
review— uncerta'nty  is  the  dominant  fea 
ture  of  the  market.  , 

Just  at  the  time  this  is  written  stockmen 
are  in  a  very  honeful  frame  of  mind.  Fn 
several  days  there  have  been  no  new  out 
breaks  of  disease,  and  it  is  hoped  th 
the  government  In  the  near  future  will  b 
able  to  release  some  of  the  territory  no 
covered  by  the  quarantine.  The  plan  pro 
posed  is  to  release  clean  counties  in  th 
quarantined  states  as  rapidly  as  sue' 
act:on  can  be  taken  with  safety,  permi 
slon  be'ng  given  for  shipment  of  stce 
from  such  districts  to  market  for  immo 
diate  slaughter. 

Slight  Advance  in  Hogs. 

Hogs  have  improved  some  during  th 
last  week,  being  around  25c  higher.  Th 
advance  has  been  due  to  fair  shipping  d 
mand  and  reduced  receipts  incident  to  th 
quarantine.  Most  of  the  bears  who  we~ 
predicting  lower  prices  still  remain  u 
shaken    in    their  belief,    holding  to  the 
opinion  that  receipts  In  the  future  will  be 
large  enough  to  put  the  market  down. 
The  hulls,   however,   have  been  hoping 
that  industrial  conditions  and  export  de- 
mand would  improve  in  time  to  at  least 
hold  the  market  somewhere  near  its  pres- 
ent level. 

Sheep  Records  Broken. 

Fat  sheep  and  lambs  have  made  further 
advances  dur!ng  the  last  week,  breaking 
all  previous  records  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember. As  explained  before  in  these 
columns,  the  advance  has  been  due  to 
the  quarantining  of  the  states  containing 
the  most  of  the  fat  sheep  and  lambs  avail- 
able for  the  market  at  the  present  time. 
As  It  happened  the  states  not  under  quar- 
ant'ne  were  pretty  well  shipped  out  and 
the  simply  at  market  points  had  been  so 
light  that  prices  have  been  forced  upward. 
What  will  happen  later  on  when  the; 
quarantine  Is  raised  is  a  question  still 
awaiting  a  solution.  As  a  rule  somewhat 
lower  prices  are  anticipated  when  that 
time  comes. 


Another  State  Quarantined 

Latest  ad/vices  In  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  are  that  It  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Montana,  the  first  outbreak  west 
of  the  Missouri  river.  This  state  is  now, 
under  quarantine,  making  a  total  of  fif-J 
teen  states  now  quarantined  by  the  gov-l 
crnment. 


Breeders'  Notes 


This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  In  field  worn  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  Hir  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  thit  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  K.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Percheron  Stallions 

Our  old  friend,  Fred  Chandler  of  Char- 
lton, la.,  still  has  a  number  of  1,  2,  3  and 
4-year-old  Percheron  stallions  that  he 
will  sell  at  this  time.  These  are  home- 
grown products,  thoroughly  acclimated 
and  grown,  developed  and  handled  in  a 
manner  that  insures  the.r  going  out  and 
prov.ng  valuable  to  anyone  who  buys 
them.  They  have  splendid  bone,  lots  of 
scale  and  will  grow  out  into  big,  strong 
fellows,  the  kind  that  are  in  such  demand 
on  the  American  farm  today.  Mr.  Chand- 
ler is  located  just  east  of  Omaha,  and  you 
can  rest  assured  he  will  make  it  worth 
your  while  if  you  will  pay  him  a  /v. sit. 
For  further  particulars  write  him,  men- 
tioning the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


pursuing  this  policy  and  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  mating,  breeding  and  developing1 
his  cattle  h»"  has  succeeded  in  building  up 
a  herd  that  will  take  r.mk  with  any  in 
the  state.  As  to  type,  they  are  big, 
smooth,  unitorm,  with  plenty  of  bone 
along  with  it.  They  carry  blood  lines 
that  represent  ancestral  lineage  that  can- 
not be  beat.  He  is  going  to  sei.  forty-two 
head  in  his  coming  sale,  consisting  oi 
twelve  bulis  and  thirty  females.  Prac- 
tically ull  Uiese  eattie  are  sired  by  im- 
ported buns,  and  the  larger  part  of  them 
are  either  daughters  or  granddaughters 
of  imported  cows.  They  have  not  been 
pampered,  but  are  in  just  good  breeding 
condition,  if  >  ou  aro  in  the  market  for 
something  good  you  had  better  get  your 
name  on  h.s  mailing  list  for  catalogue 
and  watch  these  columns  for  further  an- 
nouncements. Kindly  mention  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  when  writing. 


Polled  Durham  Bulls 

With  this  Issue  we  are  starting  an  ad- 
vertisement for  W.  G.  (Jnltt  of  Seward, 
Neb.,  who  is  offering  several  choice 
Polled  Durham  bulls  for  sale.  We  looked 
these  bulls  over  a  few  days  ago  and  must 
say  that  they  are  good,  big,  strong,  mel- 
low, typy  fellows.  They  are  from  13  to  14 
months  old  and  are  sired  by  Violet  Prince 
No.  320697,  X70311.  These  bulls  have 
simply  been  grown  along  and  are  in  just 
nice  breed. ng  condition.  They  are  big 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  go  out  and 
do  active  service  and  good  enough  to  go 
into  any  pure-bred  herd.  If  you  are  in 
the  market  for  a  bull  of  this  kind  we 
would  advise  you  to  write  Mr.  Un  tt  at 
once,  mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Immune  Poland  Boars 

Thomas  F.  Walker  &  Son  of  Alexandria, 
Neb.,  still  have  a  number  of  extra  cho  ce 
immune  Poland-China  boars  for  sale. 
These  spring  boars  are  sired  by  Elue  Vai- 
ley,  Columbus  Wonder  and  Blue  Valley 
Orange,  three  as  good  boars  as  are  to  be 
found  at  the  head  of  any  herd  in  the 
country.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  boar 
with  size  and  bone,  combined  with  qual- 
ity and  smoothness,  we  feel  sure  that  you 
can  find  what  you  want'  right  here.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  object  of  this  firm 
has  been  to  breed  a  hog  with  all  the  size 
possible  and  still  retain  the  quality.  We 
believe  they  have  come  about  as  near 
combining  these  two  qualities  to  a  super- 
lative degree  as  any  breeders  we  know  of. 
Get  in  touch  with  them  at  once  for  infor- 
mation as  to  what  they  have  to  offer, 
mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Wineland  Farm  Jerseys 

H.  C.  Young,  proprietor  of  Wineland 
Farm  Jerseys,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  a  num- 
ber of  very  cho.ee  young  buils  that  he  is 
offering  for  sale  at  the  present  time.  As 
we  have  often  said  before,  we  consider 
that  Mr.  Young  has  one  of  the  very  best 
Jersey  herds  in  the  west.  Along  with 
this,  he  has  a  dairy  and  breeding  plant 
that  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  breeding 
operations  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
He  has  been  breeding  Jersey  cattle  for 
over  twenty  years  and  h:s  herd  today,  in 
almost  its  entirety,  represents  his  own 
breed. ng.  From  the  beginning  he  has  had 
a  dist.net  type  in  mind  and  has  followed 
out  his  ideas  along  this  lineup  to  the 
present  time.  He  has  been  breed. ng  for 
Size,  comLined  with  milk  production  and 
the  general  qualifications  necessary  to  a 
good  da.ry  an.mal.  The  young  bulls  he  is 
offering  for  sale  are  of  a  type  and  char- 
acter that  should  commend  them  to  any- 
one wanting  anything  in  th  s  line.  Be- 
sides these,  he  will  also  sell  a  few  fe- 
males of  different  ages.  Get  in  touch 
"with  him  at  once  if  you  are  interested, 
mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Kuper's  Shorthorns 

We  called  on  Henry  Kuper,  the  well 
known  breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle  at 
Humboldt,  Neb.,  a  few  days  ago  and 
spent  some  time  in  looking  over  his 
splendid  herd.  Mr.  Kuper  will  hold  his 
reguiar  annual  sale  of  Shorthorns  at 
Humboldt  on  November  8  and  will  have 
a  lineup  of  well-bred,  highly  useful  cattle 
that  should  receive  the  attention  of 
breeders  and  farmers  in  general.  Anyone 
who  knows  Henry  Kuper  knows  -the  h.gn 
class  of  cattle  he  breeds.  The  usual  rule 
is  that  the  class  of  cattle  a  man  buys  tor 
breeding  stock  is  a  pretty  good  indication 
of  the  type  and  character  of  cattle  he  is 
endeavoring  to  breed  at  home.  At  least 
it  should  be.  No  one  ever  saw  Henry 
Kuper  buy  a  poor  animal  in  a  sale.  Un- 
less he  thinks  he  is  getting  something 
that  will  help  to  improve  his  herd  he  sim- 
ply lets  them  alone.   As  a  result  of  his 


Holsteins  for  Sale 

Dr.  B.  B.  Davis,  proprietor  of  Friesland 
Farm  Holsteins,  near  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  a 
number  of  very  choice  cows  and  heifers 
for  sale  at  the  present  time.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  these  cattle  are  ab- 
solutely gilt-edge  in  every  respect.  If 
they  were  not  they  would  not  find  a  place 
in  this  herd,  for  Dr.  Davis  is  one  of  the 
most  discriminating  breeders  in  the  busi- 
ness today.  He  has  always  made  it  a 
practice  to  cull  his  herd  very  closely,  and 
as  a  result  he  has  today  a  class  of  cattle 
that  will  take  rank  with  any  in  the  coun- 
try, both  in  point  of  breed  ng  and  in  indi- 
vidual makeup,  as  we4  as  performance. 
The  reason  he  is  offering  these  cattle  for 
sale  is  because  of  crowded  barn  room. 
They  are  not  cattle  that  he  has  gone  ou, 
and  picked  up,  but  represent  the  natural 
increase  from  his  own  herd,  and  this  in 
itself  should  strongly  recommend  them  to 
prospective  buyers.  Besides  these  fe- 
males, he  also  has  a  few  good  sons  of 
King  Segis  Lyons  that  he  w  11  sell.  Get 
in  touch  with  him  at  once  if  you  want 
something  in  his  line.  His  address  Is 
Room  200  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Kindly  mention  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  when  writing. 


Sale  Dates 


Poland-China  Hogs 

February  6— O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.,  sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker,  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury.  Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick,  Windside,  Neb 
Duioc-Jersey  Hogs 

January  27— Willard  Robbins,  Lyons, 
Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Cari-.-cer,  Fonta- 
nels, Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner.  Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February   5— Henry   Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  6 — Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Wldle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 

Neb. 

February   11— F.    B.    Nelson,  Lindsay, 

Neb. 

February    12— Robert    Leisey,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February  15— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  lfi— P  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  17— C.    E.    Peterson,  Genoa, 

Neb. 

February    18— J.    E.    Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb. 
February  19— J.   T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 

Clarks,  Neb. 

February  22— John  C.  Tighe,  Stanton, 
Neb. 

January   23— William    Morgan,  Wayne, 
February  23 — F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton,  Neb. 

February  24 — L.  J.  Kuzel,  Howells,  Neb. 
February  26—  C.  A.  Freiday  Rising  City, 
Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick.  Windside,  Neb. 
March  12— Edgar  Taylor,' Plain  view,  Neb. 
Shorthorns 

December  5 — C.  A.   Saunders,  Manilla, 
la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 
Decernber  8— H.   H.   Kuper,  Humboldt, 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


A  Pure-bred 

Jersey 


hull  counts  for  more  than 
the  dam  in  grading  up. 
You  should  be  developing 
some  400-pounds-of-butter  cows.  The  thorough- 
bred bull  is  worth  all  he  costs  on  grade  or 
full-blood  Jersey  cows.    Like  begets  like. 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  W.  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Registered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  the  best 
dairy  herd  in  the  west.  Write  for  full  d'scription, 
pedigrees  and  prices,  and  vearly  milk  and  butter 
records.  HAL  C.  YOUNG.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


POLLED   DURHAM  CATTLE 


POLLED  DURHAM  BULLS 

Three  unusually  good,  double  standard  Polled  Durham  bulls  for  sale.  Color 
rich  red.  Age  13  to  14  months.  Sired  by  Violet  Prince  320697,  x  7311.  Priced  to 
Bell.  W.  G.  HNITT,  SEWARD,  WEB. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
Advertisers  Make  Sales 

Yutan,  Neb.,  Nov.  G,  1914. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 

Omaha. 
Dear  Sirs: — 

Please  stop  my  adv.  on  Duroc  male  pigs.  Am  all 
sold  out.    1  find  a  very  good  demand  from  your  paper. 

Yours  truly, 

GEO.  W.  SCHULZ. 


-J 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


BOARS!      BOARS!  BOARS! 

Several  fall  boars  and  a  few  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  BELLE'S 
CRIMSON  WONDER,  COL.  CHIEF,  GOLDEN  MODEL  4th  and  BELLE'S  BIG 
WONDER,  out  of  Crimson  Wonder  bred  dams.  I  am  offering  these  boars  at 
bedrock  prices  for  quick  sale.    A.  B.  RABNES,  Petersburg,  Neb. 


IMMUNE  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

40  spring  and  fall  boars,  all  immune.  30  of  the  spring  boars  are  sired  by  B. 
&  K.'s  Col.  Gano,  full  brother  to  King  Gano,  that  was  recently  sold  for  $800;  five 
by  Model's  Hope  by  Golden  Model  2d.  Fall  boars  by  Golden  Modeler  by  Golden 
Model  15th.  Choice  pigs  at  reasonable  prices.  Farm  adjoins  town.  Call  or 
write  B.  P.  McGTJIRE,  Wisner,  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar.  I  have  one  of  the  strongest  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  in  the 
west.    They  are  big,  growthy,  fellows,  ready  for  service.     Priced  right. 

A.   W.   LAMB,    Albion.  Neb. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

55  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.   Prices  reasonable. 

F.  E.  MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


DUROCS  AND  RED  POLLS 

20  sows  tor  sale,  mated  with  Cremo  and  Buddy 
K  4th  Wide  Awake.  Also  a  choice  lot  of  fall  and 
spring  males.    Priced  to  sell.     Red  Polls  of  all 

a^e?.     Everything:  p»'nrnnteed. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  Chief  and  out  of 
sows  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  guarantee  to 
please  you.  D.  W.   KANE,   Wisner,  Neb. 


DUROC  BOARS 

I  have  a  number  of  choice  spring  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder,  Chief's 
Model,  Col.  Chief  and  others.  Trices  reasonable. 
HENRY  STTJTHMA.N,  Pilger,  Nebraska. 


Duroc-Jersey  Boars 

Two  top  fall  boars  and  several  ex- 
tra choice  spring  boars  for  sale, 
sired  by  Model  King  by  Valley  King 
and  Gano  Wonder  by  Col.  Gano. 
These  boars  are  all  right,  and  I  am 
pricing  them  worth  the  money. 

E.  M.  YOUNG,  Cook,  Neb, 


35  TOP  BOARS 

35  extra  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Sensation  Wonder  2nd,  Golden  Model  4th.  Golden 
Model  31st.  Prince  Munice.  Col.  and  others.  They 
have  all  been  given  the  double  treatment.  Pricea 
reasonable.    ED.  M.   KERN,  Stanton.  Neb. 


MR,  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They  are 
the  big,  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  »n<l 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FORBES,  Plainview.  Neb. 


HENSLEY'S  DUROCS 

30  spring  ooars  tor  sale;  sired  by  Golden  Model 
36,  Oolden  Model  4th,  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder.  Col. 
Chief  and  others.  The  big,  heavy  boned  kind.  Write 
me  your  wants.    J.  E.  HENSL.Y,  Central  City,  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


Immune  Poland-China  Boars 

Splendid  lot  of  big,  smooth  spring  boars,  sired  by  BLUE  VALLEY,  COLUM- 
BUS WONDER  and  BLUE  VALLEY  ORANGE.  If  you  want  herd  headers  with, 
size  and  quality,  we  have  them.        THOS.  F.  WAIK2E  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Our  Advanced  Registry  Office  for  the  year 
ending  May  1,  1914,  shows  that  9,116  cows 
(nearly  one-quarter  heifers),  produced  within 
a  seven-day  period  3.672,371  poundc  milk  con- 
taining 130,339  pounds  butter-fat,  averaslng 
3.55  per  cent.  The  average  for  each  animal 
(not  mentioning  the  calves  that  sell  at  from 
$100  to  $20,000  each)  was  27  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  and  16%  pounds  of  the  best  commer- 
cial butter  in  seven  days.  These  figures  show 
why  the  dairymen  prefer  Holsteins. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Box  179,  Battleboro,  Vt. 


Poland-China  Boars 

Blue  Ribbon  boars  with  great  length  and  bone; 
some  weigh  325  lbs.  Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Hast- 
ings, Big  Iowa,  Big  King  Nebraska  Mouw  and  High 
Mogul.    All  immuned.    W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva,  Neb. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  by  Do 
Kalb's  King  100,  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
are  very  growthy,  and  all  priced  to  sell.  Alflo 
have  Aryshlre  bull  calf  for  sale. 

WILLIAM   PAMP.    Benson.  Neb. 


BECKENDORFS  HAMPSHIRES 

Spring  boars  for  sale.  Also  my  herd 
boar,  De  Kalb  King  No.  53.  For  prices 
write 

ISA  BECKENBORF,  Walnut,  la. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer.  * 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

My  barns  are  crowded  and  I  must  sell  20  choice  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers 
to  make  room. 

A  few  good  sons  of  Kins-  Segis  Lyons  are  still  left. 

DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  300  BEE  EtDG.,  OMAHA  rEB. 


WKSHJKES 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  HEED  OF  THOEODGHEEED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLH 
IN  THE  WEST,  headed  by  the  great  Ayrshire  bull,  Garland's  Success."'  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  You  are  cordially 
Invited  to  vi=it  our  model  dairy  farm  when  you  are  in  Omaha.  LC vrL.MTD 
FARMS  COMPANY.     Office  324  Omaha  National  Bank  Building,   Omaha.  Neb. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


At  ordinary  prices,  farm-raised  registered  Percheron  studs— 1,  3, 
3  and  4  years  old.  Kind  disposition  because  well  cared  for.  Ton 
would  admire  their  big  bone  flrtst,  then  their  Immense  weight!  be- 
cause they  are  developing  big  like  their  imported  sires  and  dams. 
And  you  will  receive  true  old-fashioned  hospitality  on  your  visit  at 
Fred  Chandler's  Percheron  Farm.  Ju*t  east  of  Omnha. 
FRED    CHANDLER,    Route    7,    CHARITON.  IOWA. 
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Tuxedo — the  Most  Enjoyable  and  the  Most  Healthful  Smoke 


JAMES  T.  POWERS 

•'Tuxedo — first,  last,  all  the 
time.  The  only  pipe  tobacco 
that  satisfies  me." 


SAM  BERNARD 

"A  tin  of  Tuxedo  is  my  con- 
stant companion.  I  like  it  espe- 
cially because  it  has  never  giv- 
en me  a  bit  of  ihroat  trouble. 
The  smoothest  smoke  ever." 


FRANK  MOULAN 

"Tuxedo,  my  voice  and  1 
agree  perfectly.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  Tuxedo.  It's  a 
bosom  friend  of  mine,  and  my 

voice's  benefactor." 


THE  most  enjoyable  smoke  is  a  pipe.  But 
many  men  deny  themselves  this  pleasure 
because  they  have  had  unhappy  exper- 
iences with  pipe  tobaccos. 

Likely  you  have  paid  35  cents  to  50  cents 
for  a  tin  of  "fancy  mixture,"  and  it  burned 
your  mouth  or  throat,  or  was  unpleasantly 
strong. 

Too  bad — but  you  got  the  wrong  tobacco. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  have 
tried 

^^»mr  The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 


have  found  the  answer  to  their  smoke  prob- 
lems. Tuxedo  is  the  mildest  tobacco  made. 
It  cannot  bite  the  tongue  or  dry  the  throat. 

And  it's  economical.  There  are  40  pipe- 
fuls  in  a  ten-cent  tin.  You  can't  get  any 
better  tobacco  because  nothing  better  grows 
than  the  mellow,  perfectly  aged  Burley  leaf 
used  in  Tuxedo. 

If  you  try  Tuxedo  for  a  month  and  cut  out 
other  smokes,  you  will  not  only  have  had  the 
best  month  of  smoking  you  have  ever  had  in 
your  life,  but  you  will  have  made  a  mighty 
big  saving  in  your  pocket-money! 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let-  1  On 
tering,  curved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  Uu 


Convenient  pouch,  inner-lined 
with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  . 


5c 


In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are  about  one- 
half  size  of 
real  packages. 
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RICHARD  CARLE 

"Tuxedo  is  my  idea  of  what 
a  good,  wholesome  smoke 
should  be.  I'm  for  it — al- 
ways." 


RALPH  HERZ 

"I  want  Tuxedo  in  my  pipe. 
Then  I'm  sure  of  satisfaction 
and  not  afraid  of  tongue  bite. 
Mild  and  cool — there's  no  other 
tobacco  like  it." 


CLIFTON  CRAWFORD 

"Tuxedo  is  my  co-star.  I  at- 
tribute a  good  deal  of  my  suc- 
cess to  it,  because  it  makes  my 
nerves  behave.  And  as  for 
voice  culture!     Try  Tuxedo." 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 

Five  Cents  the  Copy  Omaha,  November  28,  1914  Number  729 


....MAKES.... 
Wheels  Turn  Easier 
Loads  Seem  Lighter 
Wagons  Last  Longer 
Harness  Wear  Better 


SOLD 
EVERYWHERE 


Standard  Oil  Company 

CAN  INDIAN*  CORPORATION^ 


North  Platte  Valley— 

is  rich  in  crop  raising"  soil — irri- 
gated and  non-irrigated.  Large 
or  small  tracts.  Easy  payments. 
If  you  are  preparing-  to  go  to  a 
new  country  you  will  certainly  in- 
vestigate the  rich  and  productive 
lands  of  the  North  Platte  Valley, 
Nebraska.  I  have  complete  and 
authentic  information  and  will 
gladly  send  it  to  you  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent,  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co..  Room  35  IS  Union  Pacific  Building, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


Bright  and  Breezy 


See  The  Lock 


ON  SQUARE  DEAL  FENCE 

The  greatest  of  all  wire  fence 
locks—  the  distinquishing  mark  of 
Square  Deal  Fence— a  guaran- 
tee of  long  life  fencing  —  a 
"square dear* when  you  buy,  and 
the  most  value  for  your  money. 

PrAA  To  every  landowner  who  has 
■   ■  not  had  a  copy— we  will  Bend 

our  Square  D»al  CiUloK,  aW  Ropp's  Now 
Calcul.iior— a  liiU-paifu  book  I  worth  GOctthat 
will  kivo  you  thfl  an:.w<-r  to  almost  any  farm 
problem  you  have.  Both  Free.  Write  Today. 

Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
1633  Industrial  Street  PEORIA,  ILL 


p|  nif  FD 

uLU  f  En  "rvt^o" 

and  inspected  lied  Clover  Also  Mammoth,  Al- 
nike.  Alfalfa  and  Hweet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 
TIMnYIIV  Blue  Crass,  etc,  at  low  prices. 
I  llllU  I  n  I         Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 

Ask  for  samples  and  cony  of  our  bargain  price 
list  for  farmers.    Large  Illustrated  catalog,  free. 

tO WA  SEEL!  COMPANY,   DCDL  51  DfcS  MOINES,  IOWA 


What  She  Wanted 

A  woman  in  the  country  recently 
advertised  in  the  local  papers  for  a 
"handy  man." 

"What  I  want,"  she  said  to  the 
first  applicant,  "is  a  man  that  will 
do  odd  jobs  about  the  house,  run  er- 
rands, one  that  never  answers  back 
and  is  always  ready  to  do  what  I 
want." 

"Ah,"  said  the  applicant  as  he 
turned  away,  "it's  a  husband  you're 
looking  for,  ma'em." 

Proof 

In  a  certain  local  store  a  lusty- 
lunged  auctioneer  was  holding  forth 
in  flowing  terms  on  the  virtues  of  a 
particular  brand  of  cigars  he  was 
endeavoring  to  induce  his  audience 
to  purchase.  Holding  up  a  box  of 
cigars,  he  shouted: 

"You  can't  get  better,  gentlemen, 
I  don't  care  where  you  go,  you  can't 
get  better!" 

"No,"  came  a  cynical  voice  from 
the  back  of  the  crowd,  "you  can't. 
I  smoked  one  last  week,  and  I'm  not 
better  yet." 

Wrong likuTof  Bird 
Uncle  Jim  Sugarfoot  killed  a  fine 
rabbit  for  the  entertainment  of  Par- 
son Heavegrace,  who  was  expected 


to  dinner,  but  as  rabbits  were  out  of 
season  he  thought  to  avoid  what 
might  prove  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion by  making  the  parson  think  it 
was  chicken. 

"Brother  Heavegrace,"  said  Uncle 
Jim,  when  it  came  time  for  a  second 
helping,  "what  paht  of  de  bird  would 
you  like  now?" 

With  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  half- 
closed  eyes  Parson  Heavegrace  re- 
plied: 

"If  you  all  don'  mind,  Ah  think 
Ah'll  take  de  gizzard." 

Nattural  *  History 
An  English  lady,  recently  selecting 
a  hat  at  a  milliner's,    asked,  cau- 
tiously: 

"Is  there  anything  about  these 
feathers  that  might  bring  me  into 
trouble  with  the  Bird  Protection  so- 
ciety?" 

"Oh,  no,  madam,"  said  the  milli- 
ner. 

"But  did  they  not  belong  to  some 
bird?"  persisted  the  lady. 

"Well,  madam,"  returned  the  mil- 
liner, pleasantly,  "these  feathers  are 
the  feathers  of  a  howl,  and  the  howl, 
you  know,  madam,  seein'  as  'ow  fond 
he  is  of  mice,  is  more  of  a  cat  than 
a  bird." 


SPREADERS  $g/7l 


UP  T 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


Identifed 

Four  Years  (in  Sunday  school)  — 
We've  got  a  new  baby  at  our  house. 

Rector  (not  recognizing  him)  — 
And  who  are  you,  my  little  man? 

Four  Years — I'm  the  old  one. — 
Life. 

That's  What  It  Means 
"The  people  of  London  are  noted 
for  their  stupidity,"  wrote  a  school 
boy. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  idea?" 
asked  the  teacher. 

"Please,  miss,"  was  the  reply,  "it 
says  in  the  text  book  'the  population 
of  London  is  very  dense!'  " 

Rather  Be  a  Teacher 

Playing  "teacher"  is  one  of  the 
most  common  expressions  of  the  am- 
bition which  every  little  girl  has  at 
some  time  during  her  school  life  to 
become  a  teacher  when  she  grows  up. 
Usually  this  ambition  is  confided  to 
playmates  and  parents,  but  occasion- 
ally an  instructor  who  has  won  the 
love  of  her  young  charges  hears  it. 
A  Minnesota  teacher  relates  how  she 
was  shocked  not  long  ago  by  the  am- 
bition of  a  little  girl. 

"When  I  get  big,"  the  child  de- 
clared shyly,  "I'm  going  to  be  a 
teacher." 

"That  is  splendid,  Sally,"  said  the 
teacher.  "But  why  do  you  want  to 
become  a  teacher?" 

"Well,"  was  the  astonishing  re- 
ply, "I  must  either  be  a  teacher  or  a 
lady,  and  I'd  rather  be  a  teacher." 

Health  Prevention  Parade 
He  was  a  little  boy  cf  C.  years  who 
was  "serving"  his  first  term  in 
school.  The  honor  was  thrust  on 
him  to  ride  In  a  gaily  decorated  float 
in  the  Disease  Prevention  day  pa- 
rade, given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
city  officials.     Ah  he  was  hurrying 


away  from  home  after  his  noon  meal, 
anxious  to  be  early  on  the  school 
grounds  in  order  that  he  might  not 
miss  anything,  a  playmate  shouted 
at  him: 

"Hi,  Willie,  what's  your  hurry?" 

Willie,  his  chest  inflated,  strutted 
up  to  the  other  with  all  possible  dig- 
nity and  replied: 

"W'y,  don't  you  know  the  teacher 
'pointed  me  t*  be  in  the  health  pre- 
vention parade?" 

New  Kind  of  Nest 

In  a  class  in  arithmetic  the  word 
"average"  was  encountered.  The 
teacher,,  wishing  to  make  sure  that 
the  word  wias  understood,  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  One  boy 
raised  his  hand: 

"Please  ma'am,  it's  what  a  hen 
lays  an  egg  on." 

"Wha-at!"  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished teacher. 

"Well,  that's  what  my  book  says," 
replied  the  boy. 

The  teacher  requested  him  to 
bring  the  book  and  show  her  the 
statement  to  which  he  referred.  He 
got  his  reader  and  pointed  to  the 
sentence: 

"The  hen  lays  one  egg  a  day,  on 
ran  average." 

Unnecessary 
Baby  was  being  prepared  for  her 
christening.  Little  Maggie  inquisi- 
tively wanted  to  know  all  about  it, 
and  why  baby  was  being  taken  to 
church. 

Mother,  rather  at  a  loss  to  explain, 
said  "We're  taking  her  to  church 
to  ask  God  to  take  care  of  her  and 
m«ke  her  a  good  girl." 

"H'm,"  answered  the  mite  con- 
temptuously. "She's  so  small  I 
should  have  thought  we  could  have 
managed  that  ourselves." 


usca  now  meiina  bigger  crops  next  yeur. 
this  yourself.    Manure  spreading  tlmo  Is  all  the  I 
f  lm,c- T"ls  new  No.  8  Low-Uown  Manure  SurtaUer 
la  Galloway  s  greatest  spreader. 

Positively  the  beat  .Dreader  on  earth  Double  chain  drive.  I 
•ndlnu  »Pron,  force  feed;  front  wheels  eut  under  load;  ,  1.  .0  I 
bitch;  llvnteat  draft  of  any  low-down  machine  Capacity  60  70  I 
bujhela.  All  aleel gear,  complete  witndouble-treo.  and  neck-  I 
yoke.  Hexibl.  rako:  hiirn  »pee3  beater  pulverize.  lujoly  any  f 
barnyard  material.  Steel  whocln;  Beara  coupled  with  "ham! 3  > 
steel.  U-uaaedJik.  a  -tc.  I  bridge  Tiox  rc.bl "on ,  r.Jr  trock. ™  2  I 
inchua  high.  Superior  In  every  reaped  to  new  f angled  freak,  of  I 
heavy  draft  thatsat  you  up  for  repairs  annoy  you  hod  kill  yourfe 

„  K.  K.  Foust.  Ashley.  Ohio  writes:  Please  find  draft  fori 
spreader  received  October  Gth     Aaauro  you  I  am  more  thnn  I 

E leaned  with  aame.  It  haj  proven  all  you  claim  and  more.  I!y  I 
look'i"iB  'if  ta'rur,co,,>I,any> 1  Mood  »21  80  and  gotjuat  what  I  was  I 

*  My  Book  "A  Streak  of  Gold"  FREE  I 

a-  tella  ail  about  handling  manure  to  get  the  j 
t  greatest  profit.  Do  not  buy  a  apreador  of  any  I 
"nako  atony  price  until  yon  have  dropped  a  I 
,  .nmlal  asking  for  this  great  book  worth  11.00 1 

SI'KKADEH  CATALOG  that  tolls  the  tnith  I 
I  ehout  the  apreoder  bualneaa.    Mailed   'roe.  I 
Out  KIGHT  on  this  spreader  proposition  be- 
fore you  buy. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
•J6»  Calloway  St..       Waterloo,  Iowa  I 


Kelly.Duplexc^Er.T 
Grinding  Mill 

Grinds   Alfalfa,  Com 
fodder,  Clover  hay,  Pes 
■j3»s*i  viae  hay,  Kaffir  corn 
*™a      and  Milo  maize  in  tb« 
head,  either  separately  01 
mixed  in  varied  proportion! 
with  wheat,  oats,  rye,  corn  or 
Other  email  grain. 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 
Fotir  plates — a  double  set,  grinding  at 
tho  same  time  accounts  for  its  larpe  ca- 
pacity. This  machine  has  three  sets  of 
change  feed  gears.  Poifoct  regulation, 
_  fine,  medium  or  coarse  grindinp.  For  ca- 
pacity, easy  running  and  uniform  grinding,  the 
Kelly-Duplex  can't  be  beat.  Especially  adapted 
for  Gasoline  Engines.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  CO..  Box  31?  Soring  llojd,  Ohio 

The  Lininger  Implement  Co.,  Listributerc,  Omaha,  fieo. 


00  YOU  OWN 
A  TRACTOR  ? 

If  not,  you  may  some  day.  Be- 
gin now  to  size  up  the  various 
makes  and  types  of  tractors. 

An  unprejudiced  description 
of  many  leading-  makes  of  trac- 
tors is  given  in  a  booklet  just 
(published  showing  80  photo- 
graphs taken  at  the  big  tractor 
show  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  August 
17-22. 

Prof.  E.  C  Gee  of  the  Texas 
Mechanical  College  says:  "I 
consider  this  booklet  a  valuable 
addition  to  .  our  technical  li- 
brary and  I  believe  it  is  worth 
any  farmer's  time  to  study  the 
book  through.  If  the  farmer 
has  any  use  for  a  traction  en- 
gine at  all,  lie  can  get  a  short, 
unprejudiced  description  of  the 
principle  engines  that  are  now 
cn  the  market,  from  this  book- 
let." 

Only  a  few  thousand  of  these 
booklets  were  printed  for  dis- 
tribution   am  org    the  tractor 


men  who  were  nt 
supply  la  not 
large,  but  we 
we  are  will- 
ing to  aisposp 
Of  them  at 
exactly 
printing: 
eofit— » 


Fremont.  Our 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumber,  Posts,  Cement,    Barbed  '. 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay 'after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade.: 

H.  F.  CADY°LUMBER  CO.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

0ltic«208W.0.W.  Bid.   Yards,  6th  k.  Douglas 
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Lvery-Day  Notes  of  a  Missouri  Farmer 


'  O,  THIS  has  not  been  a  particularly 

N prosperous  year  in  this  part  of 
Missouri.  Our  local  paper  is  now 
running  four  notices  of  foreclos- 
ure. That  is  a  thing  we  hate  to 
see,  but  it  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  Sometimes  these  fore- 
closures are  not  such  a  bad  thing,  after  all.  For 
instance,  we  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  pur- 
chased a  small  place  In  this  vicinity  about  six 
years  ago,  giving  a  trust  deed  or  mortgage  for 
the  entire  purchase  price.  He  has  kept  the  in- 
terest and  taxes  paid  and  has  had  the  free  and 
unrestricted  use  of  the  place  all  these  years,  and 
in  case  of  a  foreclosure  now  he  would  not  be 
seriously  damaged.  When  he  made  the  deal  six 
years  ago  he  figured  that  the  land  would  in- 
crease in  value  to  such  an  extent  that  by  the 
time  the  loan  was  due  he  could  sell  at  a  good 
profit. 

But  times  have  changed.  The  price  of  land 
has  not  continued  to  go  up  by  leaps  and  bounds 
during  the  recent  years  as  it  did  ten,  or  even  six, 
years  ago.  Methods  of  farm  finance  that  were 
successful  in  those  days  are  no  longer  successful, 
and  will  not  be  sucessful  in  the  future.  At 
least  that  is  our  opinion.  Here  is  another  in- 
stance in  point:  During  the  present  summer 
in  our  district  court  the  final  settlement  has 
been  made  in  the  estate  of  a  wealthy  farmer  who 
passed  to  his  reward  about  a  year  ago,  after  liv- 
ing in  this  county  forty  years.  At  his  death  he 
was  the  owner  of  480  acres  of  land,  worth  $150 
an  acre.  Against  this  estate  of  $72,000  was  a 
mortgage  of  $8,000 — a  comparatively  small 
amount.  But  in  the  settlement  of  the  estate  the 
interesting  fact  was  discovered  that  when  the 
farm  was  purchased  forty  years  ago  the  price 
was  $9,600,  or  $20  an  acre,  and  that  this  man 
paid  down  upon  it  only  $1,600,  giving  a  mort- 
gage for  the  balance  of  $8,000;  and  that  after 
forty  years  this  same  mortgage,  several  times 
renewed,  was  the  mortgage  still  in  force.  All 
that  the  owner  of  this  farm  had  done  during 
those  forty  years  was  to  keep  up  taxes  and  in- 
terest. In  return  he  had  the  use  of  480  acres, 
and  the  cash  value  of  the  farm  automatically  in- 
creased to  seven  and  one-half  times  its  original 
amount. 

*  *  * 

This  old  settler's  experience  was  but  typical 
of  the  times.  Likewise  the  instance  we  first 
cited  will  become  typical  of  the  time  in  which  we 
shall  live  for  the  next  few  years.  A  new  order 
of  farming  is  at  hand.  The  man  who  expects 
simply  to  live  upon  a  farm  and  hold  it  against 
the  mortgage  for  the  unearned  increment  will 
get  fooled  hereafter.  Only  the  farm  occupant 
will 'remain  farm  owner  who  makes  the  opera- 
tion of  the  farm  itself  a  paying  proposition.  Nor 
is  this  change  to  be  deplored.  It  will  bring 
.about  a  healthful  evolution  in  farm  methods. 
The  soil  will  be  treated  with  greater  considera- 
tion; fewer  acres  will  remain  idle;  there  will  be 
less  waste;  more  intensive  methods  will  prevail 
and  much  nearer  the  maximum  efficiency  will 
be  attained. 


One  „of  the  most  important  changes,  we  be- 
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lieve,  that  will  thus  come  in  farm  methods  will 
be  a  general  substitution  of  the  silo,  not  only  for 
fodder  shock  and  stalk  field,  but  to  a  large  ex- 
tent for  the  summer  pasture  as  well.  This 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  east  already,  for 
there- farm  dairies  are  successfully  operated  with 
the  cows  remaining  in  their  stalls  the  year 
round.  Silage  and  soil  feeding  may  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  pasturage  with  a  great  saving. 
In  ranging  over  the  average  pasture,  especially 
in  the  condition  that  has  prevailed  in  this  sec- 
tion the  last  few  years,  the  cow's  not  only  waste 
much  energy,  but  still  further  shorten  already 
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short  pastures  by  their  incessant  tramping,  and 
likewise  eat  great  quantities  of  weeds  that  lower 
both  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  milk.  The 
same  ground  in  silage  corn  and  soiling  crops 
would  keep  double  the  number  of  cows  in  much 
better  condition. 

*  *  * 

It  is  true  that  this  will  require  a  double 
amount  of  labor.  But  here  is  another  angle 
from  which  to  view  that  point:  The  same 
amount  of  land  will  then  support  double  the 
number  of  cows  or  other  animals  and  furnish 
work  for  double  the  number  of  men,  and,  there- 
fore, support  double  the  number  of  families. 

*  •  * 

These  and  other  changes  that  are  bound  to 
come  are  not  changes  that  will  materially  in- 
crease the  cost  of  equipment.  The  silo,  which 
we  consider  the  most  important  thing  involved  in 
all  this  process,  need  not  appall  us  by  its  cost. 
Even  the  most  expensive  silo,  when  properly  con- 
structed and  properly  filled,  will  be  found  ae 
profitable  an  investment  as  any  item  in  the  farm 
equipment.  And,  more  than  that,  the  same  pur- 
pose can  be  accomplished  in  some  sections  by  a 
pit  silo  that  need  cost  little  besides  the  farmer's 
own  labor. 

The  silo  and  the  cow!  That  is  a  combina- 
tion that  makes  our  land  richer  every  year.  You 
haul  very  little  fertility  off  your  farm  when  you 
take  cream  or  butter  to  town.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds  takes  away  even  less.  Our  Missouri  soil, 
that  is  so  good  for  pit  silos  and  cows,  is  the  best 
in  the  world  for  fruit,  too.  True,  we've  had  it 
pretty  dry  for  a  year  or  two.  And  most  every 
kind  of  destructive  bug  and  worm  and  fly  has 
run  or  crawled  or  aviated  rampant  over  these 
hills  this  summer,  but  with  all  that  we  have 
more  faith  than  ever  in  this  favored  region — 
this  fat  wrinkle  in  the  com  belt  in  which  the  old 
Missouri  has  found  its  course,  and  we  are  here 
to  say  we've  a  whole  lot  to  be  thankful  for  this 
Thanksgiving  time. 

*  *  * 

Our  cellar  was  never  filled  with  a  better 
store  of  the  wholesome  and  substantial  things 
that  contribute  to  the  fiber  of  good,  old-fash- 
ioned folk.  We  have  not  the  slightest  fear  of 
famine.  Brighter  sunshine  never  cheered  the 
human  race,  and  fresher,  sweeter  air  never 
filled  their  lungs  than  the  winds  that  sweep  over 
leagues  and  leagues  of  peaceful  farms  just  to 
visit  and  caress  our  hilltop  home.  From  the 
terrors  of  war  and  pestilence  and  famine  we  feel 
strangely  secure  here  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world — the  only  great  na- 
tion not  involved  in  a  depopulating  and  pauper- 
izing war.  Our  only  fear  is  that  individually 
and  as  a  nation  we  shall  become  forgetful  of  the 
Giver  of  these  good  gifts. 

s  *  * 

Let  us  pause  to  bare  our  heads  and  open  our 
hearts  in  gratitude  and  praise  to  Him  who  alone 
can  foresee  the  future  of  our  farms,  the  future 
of  our  nation  and  the  future  of  each  life,  and 
Who  has  vouchsafed  to  us  abundant  provision 
for  our  daily  bread,  a  safe  and  peaceful  home 
entrance  to  a  Life  Beyond. 
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Farming  By  Tractor  Power  in  the  Corn  Belt 


How  One  Nebraska  Man  Operates  a  Big  Farm  Successfully 


HEN  it  came  forth  with  the  state- 

Wment  that  farm  units  were  becom- 
ing larger  throughout  the  corn 
belt  of  the  United  States,  the  1910 
census  sprung  a  surprise.  Ne- 
braska statistics  seemed  to  prove 
the  conditions  in  this  state  to  be 
no  exception  to  the  general  run.  In  traveling 
through  the  farming  districts  of  eastern  Ne- 
braska one  is  surprised  at  the  number  of  aban- 
doned farmsteads.  In  many  cases  a  prosperous 
neighbor  has  bought  an  adjoining  farm  and 
works  the  land  with  equipment 
maintained  upon  his  home  farm.  It 
has  been  proven  that  farms  can  eas- 
ily become  too  small  for  economical 
and  efficient  operation  where  the  or- 
dinary run  of  farm  crops  are  pro- 
duced. In  other  words,  specializa- 
tion is  a  necessity  to  the  success  of 
the  small  farm. 

In  Lancaster  county  there  is  a 
sp'endid  example  of  farming  on  a 
large  scale  carried  on  in  a  successful 
manner.  C.  J.  Warner  of  Waverly 
operates  96  0  acres  of  farm  land,  be- 
sides some  400  acres  of  pasture 
ground.  The  work  on  this  large 
farm  is  done  by  sixteen  horses  and  a 
kerosene  engine.  The  illustrations 
show  the  big  tractor  at  work  in  a 
wheat  field.  It  is  drawing  three 
eight-foot  binders  and  one  seven- 
foot.  The  engine  moves  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  per  hour.  Thus,  when 
all  goes  well,  seven  and  one-half 
acres  of  wheat  are  cut  and  In  the 
bundle  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  min- 
utes. The  picture  was  taken  on  an 
exceedingly  hot  day,  yet  there  were 
no  panting  horses  to  bother  with  at 
the  end  of  each  round.    Instead,  the 
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engine  merely  gave  an  extra  grunt  and  went  on 

its  way. 

Mr.  Warner  starts  this  machine  as  soon  as 
practical  in  the  morning,  stops  long  enough  at 
noon  for  the  men  to  eat  their  dinner,  which  is 
brought  right  to  the  field,  and  then  cuts  until 
dusk  in  the  evening.  As  a  rule  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  covers  the  time   lost   at  noon. 

This  season  the  wheat  harvest  was  dry  and 


machine. 


Each  Binder  Cuts  a  Full  Swath 


It  is  Easy  to  Operate  960  Acres  with  Plenty  of  Machine  Power 


the  rig  worked  remarkably  well,  giving  but  little 
bother  of  any  kind.  Each  binder  has  a  steering 
apparatus  attached  to  its  tongue.  As  the  ma- 
chine approaches  the  corner  the  engine  crowds 
right  around  next  to  the  grain  and  each  binder 
operator  guides  his  machine  so  as  to  cut  a  full 
swath  as  it  comes  around.  The  mechanism  for 
attaching  these  binders  to  each  other  and  guid- 
ing them  independently  is  furnished  by  the  har- 
vester company  and  costs  approximately  $25  per 
The  approximate  acreage  of  each 
crop  annually  on  this  farm  is  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat,  400;  corn,  125;  al- 
falfa, 150;  timothy  and  clover,  125. 

Sometimes  managers  of  small 
farms  find  themselves  swamped  with 
work.  They  can  appreciate  the  ob- 
stacles that  surmount  such  a  farm  as 
this.  The  day  the  picture  was  taken 
Mr.  Warner  had  a  man  with  four 
horses  on  a  six-foot  binder  cutting 
some  small  lands,  and  a  gang  of  men 
were  stacking  alfalfa  in  a  nearby 
field.  Besides,  there  were  sufficient 
shockers  to  keep  up  fairly  well  with 
the  binders.  In  1913  the  wheat  on 
this  farm  averaged  thirty-two  bush- 
els; this  season  it  threshed  a  trifle 
over  twenty-three  bushels.  A 
threshing  machine  is  owned  on  the 
place  and  consequently  no  delay  is 
caused  in  threshing.  The  engine 
does  virtually  all  of  the  plowing 
wh'ch  is  done  upon  the  farm. 

Mr.  Warner  is  a  progressive 
farmer,  ever  ready  to  try  new  inven- 
tions which  may  reduce  labor  and  a 
believer  in  clover  and  alfalfa  when 
the  weather  elements  are  suffi- 
ciently favorable  to  permit  a  stand 
to  catch  in  the  wheat  field. 


Why  Serum  Treatment  Sometimes  Fails 

Hog  Raisers  of  Nebraska  Should  Have  Protection  From  Crooked  Serum  Manufacturers 


|HEN  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  board  was 
created  in  Nebraska  this  paper  felt 
that  the  farmers  and  stock  growers 
of  the  state  would  receive  some 
needed  assistance,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  serum  and 
virus  and  also  its  application.  Farmers  gener- 
ally throughout  the  state  shared  In  this 
opinion. 

The  board  has  rendered  some  good  service, 
and  by  placing  in  the  field  a  field  veterinarian 
a  great  deal  of  assistance  has  been  given  to 
farmers  in  hog  cholera  work.  The  board 
adopted  some  rules  and  regulations  for  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  serum  and  virus  that 
looked  good  to  us,  and  we  predicted  that  splen- 
did results  would  be  obtained  by  their  adoption. 
They  said  that  all  plants  offering  serum  or  virus 
for  sale  in  the  state  must  have  a  government 
license  if  they  were  allowed  to  run  after  August 
1,  and  that  all  serum  offered  for  sale  by  a  plant 
not  having  a  government  license  must  be  tested 
under  direction  of  the  board. 

Samples  of  serum  offered  for  sale  were  sub- 
mitted for  test.  The  results  of  this  test  were 
published  In  our  issue  of  October  31.  This  re- 
port showed  that  the  test  of  some  of  the  sam- 
ples submitted  proved  the  serum  to  have  no  po- 
tency whatever,  and  consequently  it  was  no  more 
protection  to  a  hog  than  so  much  water.  The 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  board  wrote  to  these  par- 
ties and  told  them  not  to  offer  this  poor  serum 
for  sale.  The  question  is,  was  it  offered  for 
sale  and  was  It  destroyed  by  tho  manufacturers? 
One  of  these  manufacturers  told  the  bonrd  th**y 
(4) 


could  not  prevent  him  from  selling  it,  which 
may  be  true. 

Nebraska  Farmers  Want  Protection 

A  representative  of  this  paper  urged  the 
•board  to  make  a  test  case  of  this  party  and  find 
out  whether  or  not  they  had  any  authority  under 
our  existing  laws,  but  for  some  reason  they  did 
not  see  fit  to  do  it.  We  believe  the  farmers  of 
Nebraska  want  the  board  to  have  the  necessary 
authority  to  carry  out  its  orders  and  plans.  We 
also  believe  that  if  our  farmers  and  stockmen 
know  this  board  is  powerless  they  will  tell  their 
representatives  in  the  legislature  in  no  uncertain 
way  that  they  want  needed  legislation  passed  at 
the  coming  session. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Ne- 
braska farmers  just  now  have  no  protection 
whatever  from  crooked  and  unscrupulous  man- 
ufacturers of  serum.  The  board  did  not,  be- 
cause they  could  not,  confiscate  and  destroy  the 
poor  serum  shown  by  test  to  be  no  good.  Serum 
is  being  sold  by  some  plants  without  govern- 
ment license,  in  violation  of  the  rules  made  by 
the  board.  True,  most  of  the  plants  in  the  state 
have  government  licenses. 

In  former  issues  we  have  explained  what  a 
government  license  is  and  means,  but  we  are 
going  to  repeat.  A  license  from  the  government 
simply  means  that  the  plant  has  the  equipment 
with  which  it  can  make  good  potent  serum. 
The  government  prescribes  how  the  serum 
should  be  made  and  says  how  it  must  be  tested, 
but  this  test  Is  made  by  the  manufacturer. 
Charts  and  books  are  provided  by  which  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  test  must  be  kept,  yet  there 
is  no  way  by  which  the  crooked  manufacturer 


is  caught.  If  his  serum  does  not  test  out  he 
can  easily  make  the  chart  show  all  right.  So 
we  say  there  is  nothing  to  protect  the  Nebraska 
farmer  from  a  crooked  manufacturer. 

Serum  Should  Be  Beally  Tcstod 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  long  ago 
took  the  position  that  all  serum  offered  for  sale 
by  government  licensed  plants  should  be  tested- 
by  men  in  government  employ  and  sold  In  1>o1- 
tles  on  which  is  a  government  label  showing  tin- 
date  of  the  test  and  by  whom  tested.  Serum 
offered  for  sale  by  plants  not  having  govern- 
ment licenses  should  be  tested  by  someone  in 
the  employ  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  made  and 
bottled  and  labeled  the  same  as  the  other.  We 
have  not  changed  an  iota  in  this  respect  and  be- 
lieve it  is  the  only  solution  of  the  question  of 
how  to  know  potent  serum  is  being  sold  to  the 
farmers. 

We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  our  govern- 
ment authorities  have  given  the  matter  of  their 
providing  for  the  testing  of  all  serum  much  con- 
sideration, and  we  do  not  know  what  the  Ne- 
braska Live  Stock  Sanitary  board  thinks  about 
it,  but  we  do  know  that  both  the  government 
and  the  board  at  the  present  time  have  not  the 
funds  to  carry  out  this  idea,  even  if  they  thought 
it  best.  Do  the  farmers  want  this  serum  tested 
by  some  authority  before  they  buy  it?  If  so. 
get  busy  with  the  members  of  your  live  stock 
sanitary  board  and  tell  them  so,  and  then  tell 
your  representatives  in  the  legislature  and  in 
congress  that  you  want  these  authorities  given 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  this  work  along.  You 
may  think  these  fellows  won't  liston  to  you,  but 
they  will.    In  Nebraska  there  is  no  lav.'  or  rule 
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for  state  license  of  a  serum  plant.  Anyone  can 
start  a  plant  and  sell  serum  without  a  license. 
This  doesn't  look  like  regulation  to  us.  Until 
the  rufe  requiring  all  plants  doing  business  in 
the  state  to  have  a  government  license  is  en- 
forced we  believe  there  should  be  some  kind  of  a 
license  granted  by  the  state  and  at  least  some 
supervision  made  by  the  state. 

Poor  Serum  is  No  Protection 

We  believe  in  the  seruni  treatment,  when  it 
is  properly  made  and  properly  administered. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  sure,  and  that  is 
when  a  farmer  gets  a  batch  of  poor  serum,  uses 
it  on  his  hogs  and  finds  he  has  no  protection 
whatever,  he  is  naturally  skeptical  and  is  apt  to 
say  it  is  no  good  and  the  whole  deal  a  fraud. 

The  law  in  Iowa  is  that  before  manufactur- 
ing or  offering  any  serum  or  virus  for  sale  any 
person  or  firm  must  first  obtain  a  license  and 
execute  a  bond  for  $1,000.  The  conditions  of 
the  bond  are  that  if  upon  test  any  product  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  by  the  manufacturer  is  found 
not  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of  potency  pre- 
scribed by  the  chief  veterinarian  at  the  agricul- 
tural college  the  bond  shall  be  declared  forfeited 
and  the  license  of  such  manufacturer  revoked. 
The  authorities  get  samples  of  the  serum  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  at  any  place  they  can  and 
test  it. 

We  do  not  think  the  Iowa  provisions  fill  the 
bill,  but  until  we  can  have  all  serum  tested  by 
the  government  or  state  men,  wouldn't  it  be 
wise  for  the  Nebraska  officials  to  throw  some 
safeguard  around  the  buyers  of  this  product  and 
try  to  give  them  some  protection? 


Another  protection  would  be  publicity.  If 
the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  board  will  furnish  this 
paper  with  the  names  of  manufacturers  who  are 
selling  serum  that  has  fallen  down  in  the  test, 
or  the  names  of  any  who  refuse  to  submit  sam- 
ples of  their  serum  for  test,  we  will  gladly  pub- 
lish them.  We  have  in  our  possession  now  a 
bottle  which  contained  serum  sold  by  a  Ne- 
braska manufacturer  not  having  a  government 
license  in  July,  after  the  board  had  ordered  that 
no  serum  should  be  sold  by  a  plant  of  that  kind 
except  it  be  tested.  This  bottle  shows  a  series 
number  that  never  was  submitted  to  the  board 
for  a  test.  Who  knows,  except  the  man  who 
^ade  this  serum  (and"  perhaps  he  doesn't), 
whether  or  not  this  serum  was  any  good  or  not? 
It  does  not  appeal  to  us  that  any  manufacturer 
who  doesn't  comply  with  the  orders  of  the  board 
regarding  the  test  wants  to  do  the  square  thing. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  mentioned  the  necessity 
of  some  license  or  regulation  for  parties  who  ad- 
minister serum  and  virus  that  farmers  may 
know  the  man  whom  they  employ  is  qualified  to 
do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done.  We  also 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  reports  from  operators 
and  herd  owners  that  the  authorities  may  keep 
a  close  check  on  the  results  obtained  all  the 
time.  These  reports  would  show  what  serum 
is  giving  the  best  results,  as  well  as  showing 
what  operators  know  their  business. 

Know  What  Serum  You  Get 

We  believe  farmers  are  to  blame  in  one 
thing  at  least  in  this  connection,  and  that  is  in 
not  knowing  what  serum  is  being  used.  First, 


a  hog  raiser  should  inform  himself  by  making 
careful  inquiry  about  serum  plants  and  manu- 
facturers. He  should  do  this  before  he  wants 
to  buy,  so  that  when  he  does  want  to  buy  he  will 
not  have  to  make  any  inquiry  or  trust  this  very 
important  matter  to  someone  else.  He  should 
say  to  the  one  doing  the  work  for  him,  "I  wain 
such  and  such  serum,"  and  insist  that  it  be  ob- 
tained 

Many  operators  are  using  certain  serum,  the 
manufacturers  of  which  are  sending  two  bills, 
one  to  be  shown  to  the  hog  raiser  and  the  other 
(showing  the  price  about  %-cent  c.  c.  less  than 
the  first)  according  to  which  settlement  is  to  b< 
made  by  the  operator.  We  call  this  graft,  for  in 
addition  to  this  profit  these  operators  are  charg- 
ing regular  mileage  and  per  diem. 

Numerous  complaints  have  reached  this 
office  of  poor  results  from  using  serum.  We 
have  written  these  parties  asking  them  what 
serum  was  used  and  in  practically  every  case 
could  not  find  out.  They  would  say  the  veteri- 
narian who  did  the  work  took  all  the  empty  bot- 
tles with  him  and  would  not  tell  them  what 
serum  it  was.  If  the  hog  owner  insists  on  thi- 
serum  he  wants  being  used  and  sees  to  it  that 
it  is  used,  and  the  system  of  reports  we  suggest 
be  adopted,  this  difficulty  will  be  done  awa> 
with  and  far  better  results  will  be  obtained. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  honest  manufac- 
turer to  know  when  good  results  are  not  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  his  serum,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  honest  veterinarian  to  have  all 
these  cases  looked  into  that  mistakes  (if  mis- 
takes they  be)  will  not  occur  in  the  future. 


How  to  Get  a  Good  Crop  of  Spring 

Helpful  Hints  on  Caring  for  the  Breeding  Stock  in  Such  a  Way  that  Strong,  Healthy  Litters  Will  Be  Farrowed 


^^^m^^URING  the  next  month  the  greater 

■  portion    of    the    sows    for  next 

I  W  I  spring's  pig  crop  will  be  bred;  the 
foundation,  so  to  speak,  for  this 
crop  will  be  laid.  To  a  very  large 
extent  the  success  of  the  pig  crop 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
herd  at  breeding  time  and  their  handling  during 
the  winter. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  farmers  are  fac- 
ing some  prosperous  times  in  the  hog  business. 
When  Europe  gets  to  the  end  of  the  war  it  will 
have  to  have  pork.  Not  only  will  it  renew  buy- 
ing as  before  the  war,  but  its  breeding  animals, 
as  well  as  its  surplus,  will  be  largely  wiped  out, 
giving  to  the  American  farmer  an  increased 
market  for  some  time  to  come. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  our  hog  crop  is  a 
very  profitable  one,  and  consequently  a  very  im- 
portant one.  We  believe  that  farmers  the  com- 
ing year  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
raising  of  any  kind  of  foodstuffs,  be  it  grains  or 
meat.  The  demand  can  hardly  help  being 
strong,  and  in  consequence  the  price  will  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  seller. 

Every  spring  there  is  more  or  less  complaint 
of  sows  farrowing  weak  or  dead  pigs  and  of  sows 
eating  their  pigs.  This  is  practically  all  the 
fault  of  the  man  handling  and  feeding  the  herd. 
If  they  are  not  properly  handled  and  properly 
fed  you  should  not  expect  good  results. 

Sows  Must  Be  in  Good  Condition 

The  question  then  arises,  how  should  they 
be  handled  and  fed  for  good  results?  In  the 
first  place,  at  breeding  time  the  sows  should  be 
in  the  best  of  condition,  not  too  fat,  clean  of  lice 
and  worms  and  in  such  condition  that  with 
proper  handling  and  feeding  they  can  be  made 
to  gain  gradually  from  breeding  time  to  farrow- 
ing. The  boar  should  be  strong  and  vigorous, 
fed  a  good  balanced  ration,  not  too  much  corn. 
We  find  many  men  who  want  a  boar  in  a  thin 
condition  at  breeding  time.  This  is  a  mistake; 
have  him  in  good  condition  with  the  right  kind 
of  feed  and  keep  him  that  way.  Stronger  pigs 
will  result  if  you  do. 

One  of  the  very  important  things  to  do  to 
handle  a  brood  sow  properly  is  to    give  her 


plenty  of  exercise.  The  best  way  we  know  of 
to  give  her  this  exercise  is  to  let  her  have  the 
run  of  an  alfalfa  field  .and  a  cornfield.  Make 
her  go  to  the  cornfield  all  winter  for  all  the  corn 
she  gets.  If  you  have  picked  the  corn  or  the 
hogs  have  eaten  it  all,  haul  ear  corn  into  the 
field  and  scatter  it.  You  may  think  they  will 
get  too  much,  but  they  won't,  provided,  of 
course,  you  give  them  plenty  of  other  feeds,  such 
as  shorts,  tankage,  oats,  alfalfa  hay  or  meal,  etc. 

Many  times  have  we  seen  brood  sows  kept 
all  winter  in  a  small  lot  with  the  principal  ration 
corn,  and  the  owner  expecting  a  good,  strong 
crop  of  pigs.  In  practically  every  instance  have 
we  noted  at  farrowing  time  a  bunch  of  weak 
pigs,  some  of  them  so  weak  they  could  not 
make  it. 

The  more  general  fencing  of  farms  with 
woven  wire  is  going  to  produce  stronger  pigs  at 
farrowing  time,  for  the  simple  reason  that  sows 
are  going  to  be  turned  into  the  fields  to  follow 
the  cattle  and  pick  up  waste  feed  of  different 
kinds,  in  that  way  getting  the  needed  exericse. 
Right  Kind  of  Hog  Houses 

Good,  sanitary,  well  ventilated  sleeping  quar- 
ters for  brood  sows  have  much  to  do  with  get- 
ting them  in  the  right  condition  for  farrowing. 
We  have  seen  hog  houses  erected  at  a  cost  of 
several  hundred  dollars,  practically  worthless 
because  there  was  no  ventilation.  When  a  bunch 
of  hogs  nest  in  one  of  these  houses  they  will 
come  out  into  the  cold  air  covered  with  steam 
and  coughing.  You  cannot  expect  your  brood 
sow  to  be  right  if  she  has  conditions  of  this  kind 
to  combat. 

How  often  we  find  the  fellow  who  says  he 
doesn't  want  much  bedding  for  his  hogs,  because 
if  they  have  lots  of  bedding  they  will  pile  up. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  exactly  the  op- 
posite is  true.  Give  the  hogs  plenty  of  good, 
clean  bedding  so  they  can  lie  down  in  comfort 
and  be  warm  and  you  will  find  they  will  not 
pile  up.  Do  not  expect  a  bed  of  this  kind  to  last 
for  a  month  or  two,  or  perhaps  longer.  Bed- 
ding should  be  changed  often,  at  least  once  in  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  oftener  if  the  weather  is 
damp.  Some  hog  raisers  urge  against  keeping 
too  many  sows  together  or  letting  very  many 


sleep  together.  We  have  had  as  many  as  eighty 
sleep  in  the  same  house  with  no  bad  results  at 
all,  but  this  house  was  both  well  bedded  and  well 
ventilated. 

One  of  the  important  things  to  do  is  to  know 
the  sow  has  all  the  pure  water  she  wants  to 
drink.  This  is  not  always  easy  to  do  in  the 
winter  time;  hence  especial  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  water  supply  during  the  cold,  freez- 
ing weather.  An  automatic  waterer  arranged  so 
it  won't  freeze  is  the  best  thing  to  use. 

Salt  is  Important 

Salting  the  hogs  should  not  be  neglected.  A 
self-feeding  arranged  box  or  trough  should  be 
in  every  hog  house,  full  of  salt  so  the  sows  can 
get  what  they  want  of  it  when  they  want  it. 
Charcoal  made  of  wood  or  cobs  helps.  The  hogs 
relish  it  and  it  does  them  good.  If  wood  ashes 
are  obtainable,  "mix  the  ashes  with  the  salt  and 
charcoal. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  bred  sows 
don't  have  to  step  over  a  board  or  partition  of 
any  kind,  causing  their  udders  to  strike.  It 
may  produce  abortion.  Sometimes  sows  are 
made  to  abort  by  being  run  over  or  kicked  by- 
fattening  cattle.  We  don't  believe  it  a  good 
practice  to  let  sows  have  too  much  of  their  feed 
by  following  fat  cattle.  If  you  want  your  brood 
sows  to  pick  up  after  the  cattle,  have  enough  ot 
them  following  the  cattle  so  they  will  have  to  get 
a  considerable  part  of  their  ration  from  some 
other  source. 

Every  time  the  bedding  is  changed  the  floor- 
should  be  thoroughly  swept,  so  all  the  dust  is 
removed  and  then  well  disinfected;  this  will  ma- 
terially assist  in  keeping  the  lice  under  control. 

It  is  discouraging  to  have  a  nice  bunch  of 
sows  all  bred,  and  then  at  farrowing  time  have 
the  pigs  come  weak  and  perhaps  have  the  60ws 
eat  their  pigs.  This  disaster  can  almost  entirely 
be  avoided  if  the  feeder  will  do  his  part.  His 
part  consists  in  providing  the  sow  with  the  neces- 
sary variety  of  feeds  that  she  may  balance  bet 
ration,  and  in  having  her  take  plenty  of  exercise. 
The  best  way  to  bave  her  take  the  necessary  ex- 
ercise is  for  her  to  take  it  voluntarily,  hunting 
for  feed.  In  this  way  she  won't  become  in  the 
least  exhausted. 
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It  is  quite  a  skillful  piece  of  work, 
even  with  an  expert  feeder,  to  make 
a  good  hog  out  of  a  runt,  but  most 
any  kind  of  a  careless,  indifferent 
feeder  can  make  a  runt  out  of  a  good 
pig.  ^ 


We  notice  many  stubble  fields  be- 
ing burned.  Whenever  we  see  a 
fire  going  over  a  stubble  field  we 
wonder  of  how  many  bushels  of 
grain  that  farmer  is  'robbing  himself 
because  of  the  soil  being  robbed  of 
the  fertilizer  contained  in  the  stub- 
ble. 


Complaints  have  come  to  us  that 
authorities-  do  not  enforce  the  law 
requiring  the  carcasses  of  hogs  dying 
of  disease  to  be  burned,  yet  these 
same  parties  acknowledge  they 
would  not  "squeal"  on  a  neighbor. 
How  do  you  expect  authorities  to 
know  about  these  violations  of  the 
law  if  someone  doesn't  tell  them? 


There  is  considerable  being  said 
now  about  the  dairy  and  corncrib 
combination  in  the  production  of 
pork.  Experiment  stations  and 
other  sources  of  feeding  tests  are 
very  pronounced  on  milk  and  corn  as 
portc  producers.  The  South  Dakota 
station,  in  a  feeding  experiment  of 
sixty-two  days,  covering  a  two-year 
period,  found  that  a  bushel  of  corn 
yielded  11.9  pounds  of  pork,  and 
when  an  average  of  163  pounds  of 
milk  was  fed  with  the  bushel  of 
shelled  corn  an  average  of  17.7 
pounds  of  pork  was  the  result,  an  in- 
crease of  5.8  pounds  of  pork  in  favor 
of  the  milk  combination.  This  Is 
encouraging  to  the  farmer  who  has 
decided  to  run  the  farm  dairy,  sell 
the  cream  and  food  the  milk, 


Credit  and  Overbuying 

Is  the  average  farmer  enough  of  a  bookkeeper?  In  other  words, 
does  he  check  up  carefully  to  know  just  where  all  his  money  goes  and 
to  be  sure  best  methods  are  being  followed  in  all  his  buying?  The 
farmer  is  a  very  busy  man  and  cannot  take  very  much  time  for  book- 
keeping, but  we  believe  it  would  be  time  well  spent  if  he  would  occa- 
sionally take  a  day  off  and  see  in  which  direction  he  is  going — see  if 
he  is  investing  his  money  in  the  direction  from  which  he  will  receive 
the  most  beenfit. 

In  our  issue  of  October  31  we  discussed  present  methods  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  farm  machinery,  saying  that  farmers  generally  could 
pay  cash  for  their  machinery,  and  that  they  should  pay  cash  and  not 
require  the  manufacturer  to  wait  one,  two  or  three  years  for  his  pay. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  if  machinery  could  be  handled  on  a 
cash  basis  it  could  be  sold  for  a  less  price  than  If  sold  on  either  short 
or  long  time,  and  both  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  would  be  bene- 
fited. 

One  of  the  large  machinery  manufacturers,  in  discussing  our  edi- 
torial on  this  subject,  say's:  "Men  seem  to  be  more  willing  to  buy 
luxuries  or  semi-luxuries,  and  pay  cash  for  them,  than  they  do  to  buy 
profit-makdng  or  satisfaction-giving  articles  which  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  necessities." 

It  has  always  been  our  opinion  that  farmers  or  others  will  very 
seldom  over-buy  if  they  are  obliged  to  pay  cash  for  the  article  they 
buy,  but  they  may  be  induced  to  overbuy  if  they  can  get  time  on  the 
article  purchased. 

If  machinery  is  more  largely  sold  for  cash,  the  farmer  must  co- 
operate with  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  and  not  ask  them  to  wait 
for  their  money,  but  show  a  willingness  to  help  abolish  the  credit  sys- 
tem in  the  implement  business.  The  manufacturer  and  dealer  should, 
by  more  generally  fixing  a  ca§h  price  as  a  basis  for  selling,  try  to  get 
the  business  on  a  cash  basis.  When  the  time  does  come  that  the  busi- 
ness is  on  a  cash  basis  there  will  be  less  financial  failures  among,  im- 
plement concerns  and  less  unused  machinery  lying  in  the  fence  cor- 
ners. We  believe  that  fanners  should  consider  fully  the  benefit  they 
will  derive  from  any  purchase.  Look  carefully  into  the  proposition 
and  see  whether  or  not  the  article  you  contemplate  buying  is  really 
needed. 

There  are  many  new  things  in  the  machinery  and  other  lines  being 
placed  on  the  market  all  the  time.  All  these  new  devices  should  be 
given  the  attention  of  the  farmer.  Let  him  find  out  how  much  time 
the  article  may  save  him  or  how  much  his  production  will  probably  be 
increased  by  its  use.  Don't  buy  something  new  just  because  you  can 
get  it  on  time. 

How  about  luxuries  or  semi-luxuries?  Many  times  the  automo- 
bile is  referred  to  as  a  luxury  for  the  farmer.  An  auto  can  be  a  luxury 
for  one  farmer  and  a  necessity  for  another,  depending  on  conditions 
surrounding  different  men.  Then  again,  one  man's  idea  as  to  what  is 
a  luxury  or  a  necessity  may  be  very  different  from  that  of  another. 

Here  is  a  farmer  with  some  boys  and  girls  all  working  hard,  who 
owns  an  automobile,  using  it  on  a  summer's  evening  to  take  the  family 
for  a  ride,  to  enjoy  and  be  benefited  by  the  cool  evening  air.  Many 
would  call  this  a  luxury.  Possibly  the  health  of  some  members  of  this 
family  make  this  ride  an  absolute  necessity.  Certainly  health  is  the 
first  necessity.  If  the  automobile  can  be  made  a  health-giving  ma- 
chine, doesn't  it  become  a  necessity?  These  are  questions  that  must 
be  settled  by  the  farmer  himself,  and  he  should  give  them  some  con- 
sideration. He  should  so  try  to  live  and  raise  his  family  that  they 
will  not  be  ready  for  the  scrap  pile  before  they  are  50  years  of  age. 

There  are  without  doubt  many  pieces  of  farm  machinery  that 
may  be  both  health-giving  and  money-making.  Take  both  these  things 
into  consideration  when  thinking  of  making  a  new  purchase. 


The  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  association  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  December  1,  2  and  3, 
is  called  off  on  account  of  the  post- 
ponement of  the  International  Live 
Stock  Show.  No  date  has  as  yet 
been  set  for  the  meeting  of  this  as- 
sociation. Many  matters  of  impor- 
tance pertaining  to  live  stock  sani- 
tary work  were  to  be  taken  up  and 
discussed  at  this  meeting,  among  the 
more  important  being  tho  subject  of 


uniform  Inspection  and  shipping 
rules  in  the  various  states.  It  was 
intended  to  have  a  meeting  of  the 
various  authorities  making  these 
rules  and  regulations  following  the 
meeting  of  the  sanitary  association, 
so  of  course  this  meeting  will  not  be 
held.  It  is  intended  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  the  sanitary  association  as 
soon  as  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
lets  up,  so  that  veterinarians  and 
others  can  have  lime  to  attend.  Due 
notice  of  both  meetings  will  be  given. 


Concentrated  Slaughter 

The  present  destruction  of  horses 
in  the  army  service  of  the  European 
war  is  not  yet  seriously  felt  in  this 
country  because  of  the  large  surplus 
that  was  on  hand.  This  present 
drain,  however,  if  kept  up  for  an- 
other six  months,  will  manifest  itself 
in  a  scarcity  of  the  kind  of  horses 
demanded  by  this  foreign  trade  and 
a  very  strong  advance  In  prices  for 
all  kinds  of  good,  serviceable  horses 
will  follow. 

This  is  the  idle  season  of  the  year 
for  horses  in  this  country;  conse- 
quently large  numbers  of  horses  are 
offered  for  sale  in  the  autumn  season 
that  will  again  be  demanded  for 
work  next  spring.  This  demand 
will  be  met  with  a  very  different 
feeling  as  to  values  and  prices.  The 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
horses  that  are  leaving  this  country 
in  a  steady,  constant  stream  to  fill 
the  ranks  of  the  greatest  horse 
slaughter  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  will  eventually  have  reached 
the  limit  of  the  surplus,  and  will 
then  be  bidding  against  the  home  de- 
mands of  not  only  this  country,  but 
every  horse-producing  country*  where 
the  better  class  of  horses  are  raised. 

The  horse  market  will  soon  have 
reached  the  point  where  a  few  dol- 
lars' increase  in  price  will  not  stimu- 
late activity  in  supply.  There  is  a 
steady  home  demand  that  is  being 
met  by  a  uniform  horse-breeding  in- 
dustry which  may  be  depended  upon, 
but  for  an  expediency  such  as  the 
foreign  demand  has  introduced  its 
influences  have  only  one  result,  that 
of  taking  up  the  surplus  and  stimu- 
lating prices  all  along  the  line  of  the 
improved  horse-breeding  industry. 


Starting  on  Grain  Feed 

There  is  considerable  rislc  of 
founder  and  even  death  by  a  careless, 
extravagant  use  of  grain  when  first 
starting  the  sheep  or  lamb  on  feed. 
In  small  bunches  there  need  be  no 
particular  risk  if  the  feeding  is  prop- 
erly handled.  With  sheep  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  have  the  grain  dis- 
tributed evenly  in  the  troughs  before 
the  sheep  are  let  into  the  feed  lot. 
In  this  way  they  get  an  even  start 
and  there  is  not  much  danger  of  any 
getting  an  overdose  or  more  than 
their  just  apportionment. 

With  lambs  not  used  to  grain  feed 
and  where  large  numbers  are  thrown 
together,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  work  them  onto  a  full  feed  with- 
out getting  some  of  them  foundered. 
Sheep  feeders  complain  of  loss  each 
year  in  getting  their  lambs'  started 
on  feed.  Some  lambs  are  very  slow 
in  taking  hold  and  are  slow  eaters, 
while  others  are  greedy  and  get  more 
than  their  share.  In  starting  lambs 
in  the  cornfield,  where  they  get  the 
corn  blades  and  gradually  the  ear, 
and  are  obliged  to  shell  the  corn  from 
the  cob,  there  is  usually  no  loss. 

The  farm  feeding  of  sheep  or 
lambs  on  a  small  scale  is  a  very  easy 
matter  and  should  be  a  satisfactory 
and  safe  business,  as  they  can  be 
changed  from  one  pasture  to  an- 
other, get  their  grain  feed  twice  a 
day  and  gather  a  large  part  of  what 
they  consume  from  the  waste  of  the 
farm.  A  bunch  of  lambs  thus  han- 
dled is  about  the  easiest  money  to  be 
made  in  the  feeding  line. 
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Disease  Still  Spreading 

The  fight  against  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  is  still  on.  No  let-up 
has  been  made  by  the  government. 
Hundreds  of  new  inspectors  have 
been  put  to  work  cleaning  up  in 
fected  yards,  cars,  etc.,  and  tracing 
animals  that  have  gone  through  in- 
fected centers  into  the  country. 

In  many  localities  the  authorities 
seem  to  be  getting  the  better  of  the 
disease,  while  m  others  it  Is  spread- 
ing to  some  extent.  It  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton, where  105  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered in  one  herd  last  week.  The 
trouble  in  this  state  was  traced  to 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago. 

The  direct  losses  incurred  are 
enormous.  Already  the  government 
has  expended  $750,000  in  its  work. 
The  states  in  which  the  disease  has 
made  its  appearance  have  spent  vast 
sums,  but  the  big  Item  is  the  loss  to 
the  farmer  in  the  quarantined  dis- 
tricts and  the  owner  of  the  herds 
affected. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  again  the 
importance  of  the  farmers  and  stock 
growers,  giving  every  assistance  pos- 
sible to  the  officials  in  their  work. 
Let  officials  do  what  they  may  and 
make  every  effort  possible,  the  dis- 
ease cannot  be  brought  under  con- 
trol and  finally  wiped  out  unless  the 
farmer  and  stock  grower  puts  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  says  he 
will  do  his  part. 

If  symptoms  of  the  disease  should 
show  up  in  your  herd,  don't  delay 
getting  a  veterinarian  at  once  and 
know  whether  or  not  your  stock 
have  the  dread  disease.  It  will  be 
far  better  to  let  the  officials  handle 
ihe  trouble  than  for  you  to  go  alone, 
for  if  any  of  your  stock  are  affected 
it  will  be  sure  to  go  through  the 
herd,  and  the  loss  in  the  end  would 
be  sure  to  be  great. 


Reserve  the  Best 

The  producer  of  live  stock  of  any 
kind,  where  breeding  is  made  a 
feature  of  the  farm  operations,  can- 
not afford  to  sell  his  best  young 
breeding  prospects.  This  is  the 
basis  of  herd  and  flock  improvement 
with  all  skilled  breeders.  Some 
pure-bred  live  stock  owners  and  han- 
dlers depend  on  buying  their  best 
breeding  animals,  both  male  and  fe- 
male. This  class  of  breeders  can- 
not, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
be  estimated  as  leading  breeders; 
dealers  will  more  properly  define 
their  position. 

The  choice  young  females  of  what- 
ever kind  of  stock  you  are  handling 
should  be  carefully  selected  and  re- 
served to  take  their  places  in  the 
herd  or  flock.  The  hereditary  ten- 
dency of  the  mother  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  selection  of 
the  young  females  for  this  reserve. 
Occasionally  there  are  some  individ- 
ual specimens  that  take  strongly 
after  the  sire,  and  without  the  back- 
ing of  a  good  quality  mother  might 
not  be  desirable  as  breeders  in  the 
herd.  The  qualities  of  excellence 
that  are  handed  down  by  good  speci- 
mens of  both  sire  and  dam  are  a  bet- 
ter backing  than  where  the  outstand- 
ing qualities  come  from  only  one 
side  of  the  parentage. 

The  idea  to  be  conveyed  is  that  to 
become  a  breeder  on  the  farm,  out- 
side of  fat  stock  or  feed  lot  opera- 


tions, you  must  have  a  herd  of  cattle 
distinctly  of  your  own  creation,  so 
far  as  mating  or  the  conduct  of  its 
breeding  and  improvement  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  secret  of  happi- 
ness and  contentment  on  the  farm 
and  ranch  with  many  persons.  The 
ambition  of  the  producer  should  be 
to  improve  by  breeding;  thus  by  his 
ingenuity,  study,  experimentation 
and  observation  make  each  genera- 
tion better  and  more  valuable  than 
its  predecessor. 

Estimate  the  Feed  Supply 

It  does  not  pay  to  keep  more  stock 
than  you  have  feed  to  supply  and 
keep  in  good,  thrifty  condition.  This 
may  be  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  extent  and  severity  of  the  winter 
season  and  the  amount  of  waste  veg- 
etation scattered  by  the  stock  in  open 
weather  through  the  winter.  On 
some  farms  stock  is  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the  prepared  feeds 
that  must  be  supplied  them.  In 
such  cases  the  amount  consumed  is 
greater  and  the  expense  more. 

It  is  not  always  bad  management 
to  buy  rough  feed  to  winter  more 
stock  than  the  farm  is  capable  of 
producing.  This,  however,  is  of  a 
speculative  nature  and  must  be  gov- 
erned by  ideas  and  principles  of 
trade,  independent  of  the  legitimate 
operations  of  the  farm.  The  gen- 
eral feed  resources  of  the  farm  are 
the  real  basis  of  operations  for  the 
farm  owner  to  figure  on  maintaining. 

The  successful  and  satisfactory 
management  of  animals  on  the  farm 
is  to  have  every  animal  kept  in  good 
selling  condition,  either  as  a  stock 
and  breeding  animal  or  as  a  meat- 
producing  animal.  The  situation  of 
more  stock  than  feed  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  just  starting  into  winter, 
is  a  ruinous  one  for  the  owner.  It 
is  always  wise  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
It  pays  to  figure  liberally  in  feed 
supply  so  that  there  will  be  some  left 
over,  rather  than  be  a  few  tons  of 
hay  short  and  be  obliged  to  buy  from 
a  neighbor  when  prices  are  high. 

In  harvesting  and.  laying  in  a  feed 
supply  make  your  estimates  based 
upon  the  most  severe  conditions  of 
winter.  Zero  weather  demands  al- 
most double  the  feed  to  keep  up  the 
animal  heat  that  is  used  in  mild  or 
moderate  temperature.  Rough  feeds 
are  consumed  ravenously  by  the  fod- 
der and  hay-eating  animals  under 
the  extremes  of  cold. 


A  stunted  calf  was  formerly  called 
a  buttermilk  calf,  because  once  a 
week,  on  churning  day,  the  hand-fed 
calves  got  all  the  buttermilk  they 
could  hold.  This  alternate  gorging 
and  fasting,  a  full  stomach,  then  an 
empty  one,  discouraged  calf  equil- 
ibrium and  resulted  in  the  pot- 
bellied or  buttermilk  stunted  calf,  a 
feature  of  unthriftiness  peculiar  to 
the  old  days  of  calf  raising  on  the 
farm. 


In  our  last  week's  issue  we  made 
mention  of  the  fact  that  unless  gov- 
ernment inspectors  working  on  scab- 
ies in  cattle  in  Nebraska  were  paid 
by  the  state,  on  account  of  the  big 
demand  on  the  government  in  fight- 
ing the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  these 
inspectors  would  be  removed  and  the 
quarantine  lifted.  We  are  in  receipt 
of  official  information  from  Wash- 
ington that  on  and  after  November 


20,  1914,  this  quarantine  is  removed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  bad  results  will 
not  follow  this  action.  Earmers  and 
ranchmen  in  this  district  have  had 
the  benefit  of  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  years  and  should  take 
hold  of  the  work  themselves  and  do 
what  is  necessary  not  only  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  but  to 
work  for  its  absolute  eradication. 


The  pet  lamb  is  usually  the  illus- 
tration of  thriftiness,  a  life  of  peace 
and  plenty.  There  is  always  a  dis- 
play of  congeniality  and  friendship 
on  the  part  of  the  pet  lamb  that  se- 
cures for  it  a  good  living.  Its  in- 
stinct for  milk  has  identified  it  with 
the  dairy  department  of  the  farm 
and  its  persistency  in  its  demands  is 
always  directed  to  the  Marys  of  the 
household,,  whose  sympathy  is  most 
easily  aroused,  and  the  result  is  a 
big,  fat,  playful  lamb  very  much  in 
contrast  to  the  buttermilk  calf. 


Alfalfa  hay,  to  be  most  effective 
for  feeding  purposes,  should  be  cut 
as  soon  as  it  commences  to  bloom, 
and  be  well  cured  in  winrow  or 
shock,  then  carefully  stacked  free  of 
moisture  and  protected  by  some  kind 


of  waterproof  cover.  It  is  usually 
the  damage  received  after  curing  or 
stacking  that  so  seriously  reduces 
its  feeding  qualities.  This  is  most 
sensitively  felt  in  milk  production, 
where  the  quality  of  the  hay  in- 
creases the  yield  of  milk  as  percepta- 
bly  as  does  the  green  grass  of  spring 
time. 


There  is  no  kind  of  hay,  straw  or 
fodder  feed  that  will  equal  alfalfa 
for  the  colt  or  idle  horse.  It  is  safe 
to  risk  wintering  them  on  alfalfa, 
with  a  very  light  allowance  of  corn. 
One  or  two  ears  of  corn  each  day, 
with  alfalfa  hay  in  rack  or  crib, 
where  access  is  had  throughout  the 
winter  season,  guarantees  a  good 
growth  of  colt  and  a  rejuvenating  in- 
fluence on  the  overworked  or  out- 
of-condition  horse. 


It  is  a  bad  practice  to  feed  idle 
horses  the  same  as  if  working.  The 
common  team  horses  on  the  farm 
should  be  turned  out  in  a  dry  lot  or 
barnyard  to  exercise  every  day,  and 
when  idle  lessen  the  grain  feed. 
Plenty  of  good  hay,  straw,  water  and 
exercise  will  usually  keep  the  horse 
in  a  thrifty  condition. 


How  the  Public  Profits 
By  Telephone  Improvements 

Here  is  a  big  fact  in  the  telephone  progress  of  this  country: 

Hand  in  hand  with  inventions 
and  developments  which  have  im- 
proved the  service  many  fold  have 
trome  operating  economies  that 
have  greatly  cut  its  cost 

To  appreciate  these  betterments 
and  their  resulting  economies,  con- 
sider a  few  examples : 

Your  present  telephone  instru- 
ment had  seventy-two  ancestors; 
it  is  better  and  cheaper  than  any 
of  them. 

Time  was  when  a  switchboard 
required  a  room  full  of  boys  to 
handle  the  calls  of  a  few  hundred 
subscribers.  Today,  two  or  three 
girls  will  serve  a  greater  number 
without  confusion  and  very  much 
more  promptly. 


Original 
Bell  Telephone 
1876 


Standard 
Bell  Telephone 
To-day 


Early 
Telephone 
Exchange 


Typical 
Preaent-day 
Exchange 


If  City  Wire. 
Were  Carried 
Overhead 


800  Wires 
in  Underground 
Cable 


A  three-inch  underground  cable 
now  carries  as  many  as  eight  hun- 
dred wires.  If  strung  in  the  old 
way,  these  would  require  four  sets 
of  poles,  each  with  twenty  cross 
arms — a  congestion  utterly  pro- 
hibitive in  city  streets. 

These  are  some  of  the  familiar 
improvements.  They  have  saved 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 

But  those  which  have  had  the 
most  radical  effect,  resulting  in  the 
largest  economies  and  putting  the 
telephone  within  everyone's  reach, 
are  too  technical  to  describe  here. 
And  their  value  can  no  more  be 
estimated  than  can  the  value  of 
the  invention  of  the  automobile. 


This  progress  in  economy,  as  well  as  in  service,  has  given  the  United 
States  the  Bell  System  with  about  ten  times  as  many  telephones,  pro- 
portionate to  the  population,  as  in  all  Europe. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Compan? 
And  associated  companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Stivi& 
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Tells  you 
all  there  Is  to 
know  about  pres- 
ent-day silage  feed- 
ing:—how  to  build  silos. 
Gives  reliable  and  unbiased 
facts  (we  do  not  sell  silos)  on 
every  silo  built — home  made — 
stave,  hoop  and  octagonal  silos— 
pit,  brick,  tile,  cement,  concrete  silos 
—all   modifications.     Also  covers 
every  crop  used  for  silagre— 41  of  them. 
Here's  an  entirely  new  book— 264  pages 
—better  than  former  copies  used  as  text 
books  in  colleges.   Copyrighted  Novem- 
ber, 1914.    Ten  page  Index.  We  send  it 
for  10c  coin  or  stamps.    Send  for  this 
new  copy  today. 

Silver's  "Ohio" 
Silo  Fillers 

rite  for  catalog  and  booklet 
'Silo  Filler  Logic"  which 
we  send  free.   Enclose  10c 
and  we  send  "Modern 
Silage  Methods"  with 
them. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co. 
313  Broadway,  Salem,  O. 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  trial 
12  5-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Su  pplyCo. 

South 
Omaha, 

Neb. 


BIGGS  Pa>rs 

Most 


FURS 

No 

Commissions 
Dodueted. 


There  never  was 
a  time  when  more 
necessary  for  yon  to  get  every  penny  for  your  fore  than 

right  now.  Biggs  saves  you  all  commission  charges 
Nothing  deducted  for  extras.  Liberal  grading,  highest 
market  prices.  Money  sent  at  once.  Pur  shipments 
held  separate  on  request.  33  years'  square  dealing. 
Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

Make  Big  Money  Trapping.    Our  Free  Trappers' 
Guide  tells  now.  We  Bell  Traps,  Guns,  Amunition ,  etc  , 
at  factory  prices.   FREE1  Pur  Price  Lists,  Shipping 
lags.  Catalog  and  Trappers'  Guide. 
E  V.  BI66S  &  CO  ,    637  Blgft  Bldg.,  Kantas  City,  Mo 


WE 
BUY 


FURS  HIDES 

1 0  to  50%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hides  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 
_Write  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags, 

N?ro0K°  Hunters'  andfrappers'  Guide 

h  Beat  thing  on  the  subject ever  written. 
\  Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
bound.  4!S0  pages.  Price  $2.00.  To  Hide, 
andFnr8hippere,«1«.  Wrltetoday. 
SJTDEBSCH  BEOS.,  l>ept,   26  Minneapolis,  Mlom 

FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  ana  make  your  coat 
fjr  only  $12.50.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish hide),  $18.00.  A  square  deal,  all 
work  guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  oI 
this  country  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  for 
coats,  robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  ect. 
Write  for  free  booklet  of  Information  on 
handling  and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

HIDES  TANNED 

Wo  save  you  fully  /50%  when  you  ship  us  a  cow 
or  home  hldo  to  bo  made  up  into  a  coat  or  robo 
for  you.  Write  today  for  Iree  catalog,  giving 
prlc.en  and  all  information.  Address 

COWNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 


103  Market  St. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS 

$9,000  offered  for  certain  Inven- 
tion,. Hook  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
1  "What  to  Invent"  sent  free.  Bend 
rough  sketch  for  free  reports**  to  patent- 
ability.  I'litnntd  advertised  for  sale  at 
our  expense  In  Manufacturers'  Journals. 

CHANDLEE  £  CIIANDLEE,  Patent  Att'yt 

»••••  Il>  Vnr, 

958  T.  8trcrl.  Washington,  D.  C 


Big  Profits  for  Boys  in  Trapping 

Some  Good  Sets  and  How  to  Make  Them 


Figure  1  illustrates  a  simple  effi- 
cient set,  which  consists  of  sticking 
a  forked  stick  in  the  ground  at  a 
slant  that  will  throw  the  bait  ("b") 
directly  over  the  trap. 

The  trap  should,  of  course,  be  se- 
creted by  covering  it  with  leaves  or 
grass,  and  if  two  or  three  traps  are 


distributed  around  the  point  over 
which  the  bait  hangs  the  chances  of 
capture  are  made  much  better. 

The  most  ideal  place  for  this  set 
is  in  the  water's  edge,  the  stick  ex- 
tending out  over  the  trap,  which  is 
secreted  in  the  shallow  water.  Fig- 
ure 2  is  a  similar  set,  the  bait  being 
nailed  to  a  post  or  tree  directly  above 
the  trap.  The  height  of  the  bait 
from  the  trap  must  be  according  to 
the  size  of  the  animal  being  trapped 
for,  but  on  account  of  dogs,  wolves 
or  animals  of  larger  size  one  may 
find  it  necessary  to  put  the  bait  high 
enough  that  any  animal  attempting 
to  get  it  will  step  in  the  trap  before 
reaching  the  bait.  However,  we 
prefer  to  place  the  bait  about  a  foot 
or  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground,  as 
this  is  the  right  height  for  most  an- 
imals caught  for  their  fur. 

Another  good  way  of  baiting  a 
trap  is  to  form  a  pen  like  the  one 
shown  in  the  deadfall  (described  and 
illustrated),  bringing  the  front  parts 
of  the  enclosure    close    enough  to- 


gether to  admit  a  trap  with  the  jaws 
extended.  The  pen  is  baited  and 
covered  the  same  as  in  the  deadfall 
and  the  trap  set  at  the  mouth  of  the 
enclosure.  A  shallow  depression 
should  be  made  in  the  ground,  so  the 
trap  will  come  just  level  with  the 
earth  when  set-  Light  leaves,  grass, 
moss  or  fine  dust  should  be  sprinkled 
over  the  trap,  especially  the  pan. 
Where  the  ground  is  frozen  before 
one  has  made  these  pens  very  satis- 
factory substitutes  can  be  formed  by 
laying  up  small  pens  of  bark, 
chunks,  etc.,  placing  the  bait  in  the 
rear  end  of  them  and  leaving  an 
opening  in  front  for  the  traps. 

A  hollow  log  is  an  admirable  place 
for  a  trap,  as  almost  every  animal 
passing  near  it  will  go  through  it. 
If  a  live  bait,  such  as  a  bird  or  a 
rabbit,  can  be  secured  and  fastened 
about  half  way  between  two  openings 
in  a  log  it  will  form  one  of  the  most 
attractive  baits,  especially  for  mink. 
A  hollow  log  lying  in  water  so  that 
about  one-half  of  the  hollow  con- 
tains water  is  another  fine  place  for 
a  trap,  either  baited  or  unbaited. 

Tiy  carefully  observing  where  ani- 
mals have  been  passing  under  roots 


or  through  a  drift  one  can  place 
traps  and  secrete  them  with  good 
success.  Another  fine  place  for  a 
trap  is  where  the  animals,  especially 
mink  or  muskrat,  show  by  their 
tracks  that  they  frequent  shallow 
water.  Traps  may  be  set  in  such 
spots,  they  being  slightly  settled  into 
the  mud  and  some  light  leaves 
soaked  in  water  and  allowed  to  cover 
th  trap,  especially  the  treadle,  or 
pan.  The  trap  should  not  be  placed 
where  the  water  is  so  deep  that  the 
animal  being  trapped  will  swim  over 
it.  but  should  be  only  far  enough 
below  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
the  animal  to  touch  the  pan  with  its 
feet  In  walking. 

One  set  made  especially  for  rac- 
coon consists  of  setting  a  No.  1  % 


trap  along  a  pole  or  log  in  shallow 
water.  When  Mr.  'Coon  comes  along 
feeling  for  crawfish  he  is  pretty  sure 
of  being  captured.  If  a  piece  of 
fresh,  bright  tin  is  placed  on  the  pan 
of  the  trap  the  'coon  usually  is  at- 
tracted by  it,  thinking  he  has  found 
a  clam,,  with  the  result  that,  when 
he  reaches  down  after  the  expected 
food,  he  is  captured- 

A  set  especially  for  mink  is  here- 
with illustrated.  A  trench  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  ("a")  is 
dug  in  a  shallow  bank  along  a  stream 
or  pond,  the  end  next  to  the  stream 
being  dug  deep  enough  to  admit  suf- 
ficient water  to  cover  the  trap.  At 
the  rear  end  of  the  trench  a  piece  of 
fish,  chicken  or  a  live  bait,  such  as 
a  bird,  rabbit,  etc.,  is  fastened.  The 
trench  is  covered  with  small .  sticks 
to  prevent  the  animal  entering  from 


above.  At  the  point  marked  "X"  a 
trap  Is  set  in  the  water,  and  if  Mr. 
Mink  passes  that  way  you  are  almost 
certain  to  capture  him. 

It  should  be  explained  here  that 
such  water  sets  should  be  made  with 
the  chain  of  the  trap  attached  to  a 
wire,  the  wire  being  tied  to  a  rock 


and  tossed  out  in  the  water  several 
feet  from  the  bank.  When  the  ani- 
mal is  captured  it  cannot  drag  the 
rock  ashore,  and  consequently  seeks 
the  water,  soon  drowning  itself  by 
the  weight  of  the  trap.  This  should 
not  be  neglected,  as  such  animals 
often  gnaw  their  feet  off,  thus  es- 
caping from  the  trap,  if  they  are 
where  they  can  reach  the  bank.  The 
accompanying  illustration  merely 
shows  method  of  attaching  wire  and 
rock  to  the  chain.  The  rock  should 
be  tossed  out  straight  from  the  bank, 
chain  and  wire  being  drawn  tight. 

Another  fine  set  for  mink  consists 
of  placing  a  small,  cone-shaped  heap 
of  rocks  a  few  feet  from  the  bank  of 
some  stream  ("a"),  letting  them  ex- 
tend a  few  inches  above  the  water 
line  ("b").  A  small  pole  ("c") 
reaches  from  the  bank  to  the  rock 
heap,  the  end  on  the  rocks  resting 
two  or  three  inches  under  water.  At 
"X"  the  trap  is  set,  while  the  bait  is 
arranged  a  few  inches  above  the 
trap.  This  will  be  found  highly  sat- 
isfactory, especially  for  any  animal 
that  passes  along  streams. 


Blackleg  in  Cattle 

The  Missouri  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture and  state  veterinarian,  Dr. 
D.  _F.  Duckey,  at  Columbia,  are  re- 
ceiving messages  and  letters  con- 
cerning outbreaks  of  blackleg  in 
young  cattle,  indicative  that  the  d's- 
ease  appears  to  be  more  preva'ent 
than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  Secretary  Jewell  Mayes  caUs 
special  attention  to  the  following  in- 
terview by  Dr.  Luckey: 

"The  symptoms  of  blackleg  are 
very  easily  recognized  by  anyone 
who  has  ever  seen  a  case.  As  a 
rule  the  disease  appears  in  a  lot  of 
young  cattle  when  on  good  feed  or 
pasture  and  making  rapid  growth. 
As  a  ru'e  it  affects  the  fattest  calves 
in  the  lot.  It  runs  a  very  rapid 
course,  lasting  as  a  rule  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  and  almost  in- 
variably results  in  death.  The  calf 
first  shows  lameness.  Within  a  few 
hours  a  swelling  appears  on  some 
part  of  the  body  and  generally  on 
one  of  the  quarters.  Rubbing  the 
swelling  causes  a  crackl'ng  sound 
beneath  the  skin.  When  the  animal 
is  skinned  the  affected  portion  ap- 
pears bruised  as  if  it  had  been  hit 
with  a  club.  These  symptoms  are 
unmistakable. 

"The  carcasses  of  blackleg  calves 
should  be  thoroughly  burned  in  or- 
der to  destroy  infection  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  If  these 
carcasses  are  not  burned  the  infec- 
tion will  remain  on  the  premises  for 
years  and  make  cattle-growing  un- 
profitable unless  all  young  cattle  are 
regularly  vaccinated. 

"Whenever  there  is  an  outbreak 
of  blackleg  all  the  young  cattle  in 
the  community  should  be  vaccinated. 
In  the  event  that  a  case  is  lost  in  a 
herd,  and  a  little  time  would  be  re- 
quired to  secure  the  vaccine,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  reduce  the  feed  so  that 
they  will  shrink  s'ightly.  They  are 
not  so  apt  to  develop  blackleg  while 
shrinking  as  while  gaining  in  weight. 
Three  days  after  the  vaccine  is  ad- 
ministered they  may  be  put  back  on 
full  feed  or  good  pasture." 

Farmers  and  stockmen  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  State  Veteri- 
narian Luckey  or  the  board  in  case 
blackleg  is  breaking  out  and  free  ad- 
vice is  desired. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Obedience 

If  you're  told  to  do  a  thing, 
And  mean  to  do  it  really, 

Never  let  it  be  by  halves; 
Do  it  fully,  freely! 

,Do  not  make  a  poor  excuse, 
Waiting,  weak,  unsteady; 

All  obedience  worth  the  name 
Must  be  prompt  and  ready. 

If  a  task  is  once  begun. 
Never  leave  it  till  it's  done; 
Be  the  labor  great  or  small, 
Do  it  well,  or  not  at  all. 

—Phoebe  Cary. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
Stories  are  coming  in  fine  now, 
and  we  are  very  glad  so  many  of  you 
are  taking  an  interest  in  the  stories 
and  the  picture  contests.  There 
were  some  interesting  things  to  be 
noted  in  some  of  the  stories  that  we 
were  not  able  to  publish,  to  which 
we  want  to  call  your  attention. 

For  instance,  there  were  two  little 
girls  that  sent  in  stories  having  the 
very  same  plot.  In  each,  a  little  girl 
went  out  in  the  woods  after  having 
been  forbidden  by  her  mother  to  do 
so,  was  lost  and  finally  rescued  by 
her  father,  when  Bhe  decided  never 
to  disobey  her  mother  again.  Now 
from  the  different  circumstances  in 
these  stories  we  feel  sure  that  both 
were  original  and  not  copied  from 
any  book,  but  this  kind  of  story  is 
so  easy  to  write  that  you  can  see  why 
they  do  not  win  prize*. 

There  was  a  story  about  a  puppy 
that  jumped  out  of  a  boat  and  sank 
to  the  bottom   of   the   pond.  This 


Let  Them 

Speak 

For  Themselves 

You  needn't  take  anybody  s 
word  for  the  superiority  of 
Post  Toasties— 

Get  a  package  from  your 
Grocer,  pour  some  of  the  crisp, 
sweet  flakes  into  a  dish,  add 
cream  or  milk,  and  a  sprinkle 
of  sugar  if  you  wish. 

Then  be  the  judge  of 

Post 
Toasties 

The  Superior 

Corn  Flakes 

— made  from  the  hearts  of  the 
finest  Indian  Corn,  skillfully 
cooked,  seasoned,  rolled  and 
toasted. 

Toasties  are  not  ordinary 
"corn  flakes,"  so  remember 
when  you  want  Superior  Corn 

iPlakes  to  ask  your  grocer  for 

Post  Toasties 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  plainly  at  top  of  story 
your  name,  age,  address  and 
the  title  of  the  story. 

■Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  ot  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Seems  strange,  as  we  have  never  seen 
a  puppy  that  could  not  swim.  It 
takes  what  very  literary  people  call 
the  "element  of  probability"  out  of 
the  story. 

There  was  one  about  a  little  girl 
who  sat  in  the  long  grass,  with  her 
straw  hat  showing,  and  was  mistaken 
for  a  coyote  by  her  grandfather  and 
nearly  shot.  He  told  her  to  be  care- 
ful about  sitting  in  the  long  grass. 
We  hope  he  will  be  careful,  too,  and 
not  fire  at  things  unless  he  is  sure 
they  are  wild  animals  and  not  chil- 
dren. A  great  many  accidents  hap- 
pen this  way. 

Most  of  the  stories  were  about  pet 
animals,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
good  ones.  There  was  one  about  a 
Hallowe'en  frolic,  and  there  were 
two  descriptions  of  trips.  There  was 
also  a  very  good  story  telling  the 
trials  and  troubles  of  a  school  black- 
board. 

Keep  the  stories  coming,  children; 
we  enjoy  them  all. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


lah  was  scared  so  bad  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do. 

We  stopped  and  rested  and  then 
went  on  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain into  a  forest  (as  we  called  it), 
and  while  we  were  in  the  forest  we 
ran  across  a  strange  tree.  It  was 
all  covered  with  thorns,  even  the 
trunk.  We  went  on  through  the 
forest,  and  when  we  got  out  we  were 
beside  a  slough,  which  we  called  a 
river.  We  went  up  the  river  a  way 
and  then  crossed  it  and  went  home. 

(Honorable  Mention.) 
The  Runaway 
By  Lester    Krotcher,    Aged  9,  Or- 
chard, Keb. 
One  day  I  was   sitting   under  a 
large  oak  tree  beside  a  road  that  ran 
north  and)  south  east  of  the  tree.  I 
was  about  asleep  when  I  heard  a 
noise  that  kept  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  and   louder   and   louder.  I 
looked  toward  the  north  and  saw  a 
team  with  a  wagon  coming  as  hard 


(Prize  Story.) 
A  Walk 

By  Rodney  Mayhew,  Aged  10,  Craw- 
fordsville,  la. 
Last  spring  my  cousin  Beulah  was 
down  here  and  we  took  a  walk 
through  the  woods.  My  sister  Helen 
played  she  was  the  mother,  Beulah 
was  the  daughter  and  the  cat  was  the 


You  Grown-Ups  Are  So  Funny! 


The  Balky  Horse 


as  possible  up  the  road!.  There  is  a 
hill  just  south  of  the  tree  nearby, 
and  when  they  started  up  the  hill  I 
hollowed,  "Ho!  Ho!"  and  started 
to  run  as  fast  as  I  could  to  catch 
them.  They  had  almost  stopped 
when  I  got  to  them. 

When  I  got  there  I  stopped  them 
and  untied  the  lines,  which  were 
fastened  on  the  wagon.  Then  I 
turned  them  around  and  started 
north  again,  for  I  thought  as  they 
came  from  that  direction  I  would 
meet  their  master.  I  drove  about 
half  a  mile  and  stopped.  There  are 
crossroads  there  and  I  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn.  Soon  I  saw  a 
man  coming  up  the  road  and  drove 
toward  him;  it  was  his  team.  He 
thanked  me  and  gave  me  a  dime  and 
told  me  he  wanted  to  do  me  a  favor 
some  day.  I  told  him  how  and 
where  I  had  caught  them. 


Yil 


baby;  I  was  guide  and  the  dog  was 
a  mountain  lion. 

We  started  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  field,  and  soon  came  to  the 
pond,  which  we  called  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  Then  we  went  on  till  we 
came  to  a  hill,  which  was  not  very 
high,  but  was  steep,  and  we  called  it 
a  mountain,  and  when  we  got  to  the 
top  we  met  the  mountain  lion.  Beu- 


Additional  Stories 

Griffith  Garwood,  Winside,  Neb.;  Lor- 
etta  Klely,  Emerson,  Xeb.;  Alma  Miller, 
Winside,  Neb. ;  Glenn  Carlson,  Ainsworth, 
Neb.;  Christie  Leudert,  Bancroft,  Neb.; 
Grace  Janike,  David  City,  Neb.;  Helen  A. 
Peterson,  Valparaiso,  Neb.;  Minnie  Ku- 
jath,  Fairbury,  Neb.;  Helen  Lewis,  Mitch- 
ell, Neb.;  Mae  Pettigrew.  Wayside,  Neb.; 
Helen  Kimball,  Hartington,  Neb.;  Gladys 
Meyer,  Scctia,  Neb.;  Katherine  Under- 
wood, Dumfries,  la.;  Vera  Hinshaw,  Rose 
Hill,  Kan.;  Effie  Strickler,  Esmond,  S.  D.; 
Blanche  Swaggart,  Athena.  Ore.;  Hazel 
E.  Bennett,  Ritzville,  Wash. 


On  Saturday  Night 

How  pleasant  is  Saturday  night, 
When  I've  tried  all    the    week  to  be 
good; 

Not  spoken  a  word  that  was  bad. 
And  done  all  the  eood  that  I  could. 

—Selected. 


selling  our  new  unequalled  gasoline  I 
table  and  hanging  lamp  for  light- 1 
lng  city  and  rural  homes,  stores.  ] 
halts,  churches.  .Most  powerful  light  I 
known.   ABSOtfTTKLY  SAFE. 

WE  LOAN  YOU  SAMPLE 

More  brilliant  and  many  times  | 
cheaper  than  gasoreleetrlclty.  Guar* 
anteed  five  years.  Everyone  a  possl- 
ble  customer.  No  experience  neces-  I 
sary.  Exclusive  territory  free. 

Write  today. 
SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
20".    factory  Bldg. ,       Kaatai  City,  Bo. 


GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

at  once  to  lean  the  auto  business  Big  future  for  you  or 
anyone  who  makes  himself  an  auto  expert  You  learn  here 
by  doing  the  work  yourself.  Lifetime  opportunity  to  leara 
the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  work  ever  given 
Omaha's  NEW  Auto  Training  CcUege.  thelargestofits  kind 
In  the  west,  conducted  by  expenenced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  pracuca  I  auto  train- 
ing work  to  be  _  ^m«Tjc*w  _  found  any- 
where Expert-  A  I  I  ^^V^^k^  enced  repair* 
men  come  and  HI      I  aw  Btoke  exactly 

same  course  to  flH  I  ■become  ex* 

ptrts.Weteach  ■  Hexpert  work. 

You  get  higher flksm  ^L^B  I  ^^^W training  here 
than  you  canaw tA^Ib^  H  ^I^F  at  any  regular 
auto  repair  Coii«g«  shop,  we  have 

equipment  that  they  don't  have,  and  intruders  who  teach 
you  principles  that  they  don't  even  know 
$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR.  Salary  or  Bus.  Profits 

in  Repairshop  or  Garage,  or  as  Salesmen.  Factory  Testers. 
Chauffeurs,  Repairmen.  Starter  Experts  or  Garage  Manager 
If  ever  you  are  going  to  make  a  change  to  get  into  a  higher 
paying  and  more  pleasant  line  of  work.  DO  IT  NOW.  the 
opportunities  are  the  best  now  that  they  have  ever  been 
Take  our  wonderful  training  course  now  until  you  are  com* 
petent.  and  then  go  right  into  the  automobile  business  from 
here.  Positions  now  open  needing  capable  men,  and  we 
want  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work. 
Special  $50  course  In  Elec  Starting  Tractloneering  FREE 
with  regular  course  Learn  here  in  6  wks  or  more  Tuition 
small  Life  scholarship.  Work  easy  and  Interesting  Many 
make  expenses  while  learning.  Free  catalog  at  once. 
American  Auto  College,  J04  Auto  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


WANTED  MEN 

$  75.toS  200a month! 


k^r  The  demand  for  capable  automobile  men 
exceeds  the  supply.  Our  graduates  are  always  in 
W  demand  to  fill  good  positions  as  Salesmen,  Demon. 
■  Btrators,  Factory  Testers,  Garage  Managers,  Repair 
i\j  Hen,  Ignition  Experts  and  Drivers. 

1  Si: 


$50  COURSE  FREE 

Six  weeks  from  the  day  you  enter  this  great  school 
you  will  be  able  to  repair  any  make  of  automoWle  or 
drive  any  car  on  the  market.  All  who  enroll  now 
receive  $60  course  in  Lighting  and 
Tractor  Engineering  Free.  Write 
today  for  our  big  Free  Book 
and  the  150.00  Free  Scholar- 
ship Certificate. 

AUTOMOBILE 

TRAINING  SCHOOL 

f3§^~Lsrg»a:  Auto  School  la 
the  World 

1145  UcDstSt,  KaosasCIty.la. 


We  positively  teach  you  at  home  by  mail  to  earn 
$25  to  $50  weekly  as  Chauffeur  or  Repairman.  ' 
Student*  assisted  to  petitions.  Beet  eretem.  lowest  pnoe.  „ 
MODELS  FURNISHED.     Write,  for  Free  Book. 

Practical  Auto  School,  66G  Beaver  Street,  New  York 


INFORMATION 

FOR 
OUR  READERS 

Land  Department: 

Tell  us  in  what  part  of 
the  country  you  are  inter- 
ested and  we  will  answer 
your  questions  regarding 
climate,  crops,  stock,  land, 
etc.,  in  that  section- 

Automobile  Department: 

We  have  secured  the  ser- 
'  vices  of  an  experienced 
automobile  man,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  asked  by  our 
readers  as  to  troubles  with 
or  management  of  any  make 
of  car. 

Our  Readers'  Exchange: 

Inquiries  regarding  crops 
or  stock,  veterinary  or  me- 
chanical matters  will  re- 
ceive our  prompt  attention. 
Tell  us  what  is  perplexing 
you.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
answer  we  will  submit  your 
questions  to  someone  who 
does. 

In  writing  for  information  al- 
ways enclose  a  2c  stamp  to  in- 
sure a  prompt  reply  by  mail. 
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Style,  refinement,  service,  comfort  and  wear  are  repre- 
sented to  the  utmost  degree  in  our  fine  shoes  for  ladies. 


MONORBfLT 
SHOES 

No  matter  how  much  more  than  our 
price  you  are  willing  to  pay,  better 
material  and  workmanship 
positively  can  not  be  secured. 
We  buy  the  market's  best  of 
both — try  them. 

WARNING  —  Always  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark  on  the 
mote.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  to  us. 


MONORBttt 

Wo  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  Ml  atylesf  or  men,  women  and  children ;  Drysox, 
tret  weather  shoes )   Yerma  Cushion  Shoes,  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee 


Please  mention  the  fact  that  you 
saw  it  in  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing  to  advertisers  on  this 
page. 


PATENTS 


Tiftt  Protect  and  Pay 

Send  Sketch  or  Model 
for  Search. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  ^'irHES  pru 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAlf,  Patent  Lawyer, 
Wftihlng-ton.  S.  C. 


Useful  Sewing 
ArticlesFREE 


A  TWO 
YEARS* 
SUPPLY  OF 
WAR- 
RANTED 
NEEDLES 
FREE 


One 
Hundred 
Forty-Two 
Useful 
Articles 
FUEE. 


Tij  Size 

i3y2x5y2 

Inches. 
Leatherette 
Covers. 


^  ;ad  Over 

the  List 
o "  Needles. 


Poor 
Needles  Arc 
Dangerous. 
These  Are 

All 
Warranted 
Best  Steel. 

Send  Order 
Today 


A  Needle  for  Every  Need: 

Send  Only 
50c 

For  a  6  Months'  Subscrip- 
tion to  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  and  the  Sewing  Set 


NEEDLES  FOR 
EVERY  NEED 

75    Gold  Eye 
Sewing  Needles. 

51  Art  Work 
Needles,  viz: 


15  Silk  and  Cot- 
ton. Darners. 

15  Milliner's 
Needles. 

15  Crewel  or 
Embroidery. 

3  Rug  or  Tapes- 
try. 

3  Chenille 
Needles. 

1  Bone  Stilletto. 

1  Rone  Tape  or 
Ribbon. 


1  Rone  Crochet. 

1  Steel  Crochet. 

1    Steel  Rodk!n 
or  Tape. 

1  Punch  Work. 

2  Medium  Wool 
Darners. 

2  Fine  Wool 
Darners. 


2  Medium  Yarn 
Darners. 

2  Pino  Wool 
Darners. 

2    Medium  Cot- 
ton Darners. 


142  Useful  Sew- 
ing Articles 

Send  Order 
Today 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


6054— Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque.  This'  is 
made  with  panel  front  and  back,  and  with 
a  small  waist  at  each  side,  gathered  at 
the  lower  edge  where  the  plain  sides  are 
attached-  Insertion  may  mark  all  seams. 
The  sleeve  may  be  long  or  short.  The 
pattern,  6954,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  36-inch  material,  with  S  yards  of 
Insertion  and  2%  yards  of  ribbon. 

C943— Dolls'  Set  of  Clothes.  This  set  con- 
sists of  a  suit  for  a  boy  doll  and  a  dress 
for  a  girl  doll.  The  pattern  also  provides 
for  the  hats  and  a  pa'r  of  bloomers.  The 
pattern,  6943,,  is  cut  in  sizes  for  do'ls 
measuring  from  14  to  26  inches  long.  To 
make  the  set  for  a  24-inoh  doll  requires  1 
vard  of  27-inch  for  the  blouse  and  hat  and 
%-yard  of  27-inch  for  the  trousers,  94-yard 
of  27-inch  for  the  skirt  and  %-yard  of  27- 
Inch  for  the  bloomers. 

0937— Lad:es'  Waist.  This  waist  has  the 
yoke  and  back  in  one,  the  fronts  gathered 
along  the  shoulder  and  a  flat  vest  in  one 
with  the  large  turnover  collar.  The  plain 
sleeves  are  full  length  and  end  in  a  cuff 
at  the  wrist.  The  pattern,  6937,  is  cut  in 
fizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Mc- 
illum  size  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch 
striped  koocIs  and  34-yard  of  36-inch  plain, 

6921— Ladles'  Apron.  In  the  popular 
bungalow  style,  suitable  for  a  working 
dress.  A  square  yoke  is  used  in  front  and 
back  with  a  small,  flat  collar.  Sleeves 
are  full  lenuth  or  shorter,  and  the  skirts 
are  gnthored  along  the  top.  The  fasten- 
ing Is  In  the  back.  The  pattern,  69J1,  M 
cut  in  sizes  31  to  11  inches  bust  meTsure. 
Medium  size  requires  4nU  ynrds  of  36-Inch 


material,  with  %-yard  of  27-inch  con- 
trasting goods  to  trim. 

6452— Children's  Night  Drawers.  In  cold 
weather  night  drawers  are  the  best  gar- 
ment for  all  children,  and  even  in  warm 
weather  they  are  best  for  many.  In  this 
model  there  is  a  seam  down  the  front,  a 
center  back  closing,  and  an  opening 
across  the  waist  in  the  back.  The  pat- 
tern, 6452,  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  4%  yards  of  27-inch 
material. 

6356— Gills'  Dress.  Linen,  gingham  or 
serge  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress, 
with  the  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  of  con- 
trasting material.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  can  be  made  with  either 
the  long  or  short  sleeves.  The  pattern, 
G356,  is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  12  years.  Age  S 
years  requires  2%  yards  of  36-Inch  ma- 
terial and  %-yard  of  27-inch  contrasting 
goods. 

6924— Ladies'  Dress.  Simple  and  smart: 
this  dress  has  back  and  yoke  in  one 
p:ece,  a  long  shoulder  with  bishop  sleeve 
attached  and  made  long  or  short.  The 
front  of  the  blouse  is  tucked  at  each  side 
and  has  a  center,  closing,  open  neck  and 
low  collar.  The  skirt  has  three  gores. 
The  pattern.  6924,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 4  yards  of  44-inoh  material,  %-yard 
of  27-inch  contrasting  goods  to  trim. 

All  Patterns  on  This  Page  10  Cents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  in  full  and  to 
irlve  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chil- 
li ton  give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern    Department,     Twentieth  Century 

Parmer. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


She's  a  Wonder 

She.  s  a  woman  small  and  cheery, 
Ion  mk  long,  yet  seldom  weary, 
ll  a  man  may  judge  by  what  he  thinks 
he  sees; 

Shr  is  neat  and  quite  the  lady, 
Stul  unwed,  but  not  old  ma.dy. 
hue  s  a  wonder  and  a  marvel,  if  you 
please. 

She  is  crisp  of  speech  and  forceful— 
I  am  sure  that  she's  resourceful; 
To  depend  upon  herself    she    likes,  1 
think. 

She  can  face  a  crisis  surely; 
F  u  1  of  courage,  yet  demurely — 
She  can  meet  each  moment's  need  as 
quick  as  wink. 

1  hel'eve  she  falters  never 
When  she  makes  a  great  endeavor— 
But  at  least  she  never  fails,  you  can  be 
sure! 

Sv     li-s  tact  to  match  her  power 
W1  I  h  she  uses  every  hour, 
An     her  patience    through    the  ages 
would  endure. 

No,  she  is  no  queen  whose  glory 
Is  a  Trand  historic  story. 

And  sbe  ia  no  fabled  heroine,  you'll  find. 
It  i=  not  so  hard  to  reach  her— 
She  i*  just  a  young  school  teacher, 

Anr*    the    wonder    is    she    makes  our 
Thomas  mind!  —Selected. 


Our  Home  Chat 

Co-operative  creameries  in  some 
localities  have  been  installing  laun- 
dry machinery  as  a  side  line,  the 
clothes  of  the  patrons  being  washed 
by  the  same  power  that  operates  the 
creamery  machinery  and  the  deliv- 
eries being  made  at  the  same  time  as 
the  cream  deliveries.  State  Dairy 
Commissioner  Scholes  of  Montana  is 
urging  the  installation  of  such  ma- 
chinery in  all  the  small  creameries 
in  that  state.  He  says  that  a  whole 
basketful  of  plain  clothes  may  be 
washed,  run  through  a  centrifugal 
drier  until  just  damp  enough  to  iron 
and  sent  back  on  the  wagons  that 
brought  the  morning's  milk,  the  cost 
being  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  50  cents.  This  is  not  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  materials 
that  would  be  used  in  doing  the 
washing  at  home,  and  would  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  busy  mother  who 
has  the  cooking  for  a  large  family  to 
do,  a  half  dozen  children  to  look 
after  and  the  care  of  the  poultry  and 
the  hundred  and  one  other  duties  of 
a  home  keeper  on  her  hands.  Why 
don't  you,  if  there  is  a  co-operative 
creamery  in  your  locality,  look  into 
this  matter  of  co-operative  washing? 
Perhaps  you  can  arrange  for  it  in 
your  neighborhood. 
E  ir?-     V»  ■  -       *  *  * 

There  is  an  international  farm 
women's  congress,  which   has  been 


Demand  this 
Tag  When  Ycu  Buy 

Silverware1 

On  "1847  Rogers"  and  all 
good  factory  brands  of  sil- 
ver, this  tag  means  "money 
back  without  a  question"  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.  Ask 
to  see  the  tag  when  buying. 

Wright  &Wilhelmy  Co. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Beacon  EDCE 
Burner  r  It  EE 

FITS  YOUR  OLD  LAMP. 
1 100   Candle    Power  Incandescent 

\  pure  white  llpbt  from  (kerosene)  coal 
j  ol>.  Beats  either  pas  or  electricity. 
|  COSTS  ONLY  1  CENT  FOR  6  HOURS 
1  We  want  one  person  In  each  locality  tG 
J  whom  we  can  refer  pew  customers, 
j  Take  advantage  of  our  Special  Offer  to 
1  secure  a  Beacon  Burner  FREE.  Write 
I  today.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO..  57  Borne  BIdg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo 


Our  Weekly  Recipe 

DOUGHNUTS  —  One  cup  of 
sugar,  well  beaten  yolks  of  six 
eggs,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one 
tablespoon  rich"  sweet  cream, 
vanilla,  two  teaspoonsful  baking 
powder,  f'.our  enough  to  handle, 
but  do  not  make  them  too  stiff. 
Cut  and  fry  in  deep  lard.  They 
are  greatly  improved  by  being 
dipped  into  powdered  sugar  im- 
mediately upon  being  removed 
from  the  lard. 


J 


hold''""  annual  meetings  for  the  last 
few  years,  in  connection  with  the 
T)ry  Farming  coneroeq.  This  year 
they  have  severed  their  connection 
with  the  dry  farming  people,  an- 
nouncing: that,  sin^o  tii«~Q  pre  farm 
women  even  in  wet  districts,  thev 
beTipve  thev  shoi]*d  he  inrlenondent 
Thev  state  that  the  government 
stands  ready  to  crpate  a  farm 
women's  bureau  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  when- 
ever the  women  sav  they  want  it. 
They  are  urging  all  farm  women  in 
all  Dartcs  of  tTie  country  to  communi- 
cate with  their  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives, requesting  that  th^v 
vote  for  the  bill  when  it  comes  up  in 
December. 

*  *  *  * 
Have  you  ever  noticed  in  the  chil- 
dren's verses  written  for  the  picture 
contests  how  frequently  the  idea  of 
punishment  enters  in?  And  in  so 
many  they  seem  to  anticinate  punish- 
ment for  the  most  tr-'vial  offenses, 
and  to  feel  that  it  mav  be  expected 
at  any  moment,  even  when  no  disobe- 
dience is  intended.  In  other  words, 
the  idea  of  justice  seems  to  enter  into 
the  thought  of  punishment  very  sel- 
dom. This  would  be  more  notice- 
ab'e,  too,  if  you  were  able  to  read  the 
many  verses,  and  also  the  stories, 
there  is  not  room  to  publish.  We 
wonder  what  it  indicates? 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Your  Child's  Mouth 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  spend 
a  night  in  a  chair  car  on  a  railway 
train — a  ride  more  interesting  than 
comfortable.  Early  in  the  evening 
a  woman  boarded  the  train  with  a 
little  girl  perhaps  3  or  4  years  old. 
Soon  after  taking  their  seats  the 
mother  gave  to  the  child  some  gum. 
The  child  chewed  the  gum,  looked 
around  her  for  a  while  and  then 
went  to  sleep,  still  chewing  the  gum. 
As  might  be  expected  of  a  child  per- 
mitted to  go  to  sleep  thus  occupied, 
she  slept  with  her  mouth  open,  and 
all  night  long  a  few  flies  crawled  in 
and  out  of  the  child's  mouth. 

Now,  of  course,  this  was  an  un- 
usual occurrence,  for  most  children 
do  not  sleep  all  night  in  rooms  light 
enough  for  flies  to  be  about.  But 
did  you,  mother  of  little  fo^s,  ever 
give  real  and  serious  thought  to  the 
gum  habit?  Laying  aside  all  that 
might  be  said  about  the  ill  effects  of 
the  gum  if  it  were  always  fresh  and 
sweet;  passing  by  all  questions  of 
annoyance  to  others  by  the  constant 
motion  of  the  child's  lips,  did  you 


ever  think  seriously  of  the  filth  that 
enters  the  mouth  with  the  gum? 

The  following  is  not  unusual:  A 
child  is  given  a  stick  of  gum;  he 
puts  it  into  his  mouth,  where  it  stays 
until  he  wishes  to  eat  something;  he 
takes  it  out  and  places  it  on  his 
plate,  perhaps,  but  more  likely  on 
his  chair,  in  his  pocket  or  in  some 
nook  or  corner  of  the  cupboard. 
There,  if  in  an  exposed  place,  flies 
crawl  over  it,  leaving  the  filth  which 
they  always  carry.  If  the  gum  is  in 
his  pocket,  hard  telling  what  it  gath- 
frs  there — dirt,  ravelings,  remnants 
of  fish  bait,  bits  of  weed  seed,  etc. 
After  the  meal  is  over  back  goes  the 
gum  into  the  child's  mouth.  There 
the  gum,  the  dirt  it  has  gathered  and 
particles  of  the  lad's  dinner  are  min- 
gled together.  This  process  goes 
on  for  days  or  weeks,  with  the  same 
gum  very  often.  Then  some  day 
Johnnie  can't  find  his  gum;  he  is 
disappointed,  but  he  finds  Mary's, 
and  that  does  just  as  well.  Mary  soon 
misses  her  gum,  and  is  consoled  by 
Johnnie  telling  her  that  he  has  found 
his,  which  she  may  now  have.  So 
she  places  in  her  mouth  a  bit  of  gum 
which  may  have  been  chewed  by  her 
brother  that  day,  and  perhaps  by 
your  neighbor's  lad  the  day  before. 

The  chewing  of  gum  is  not  the 
only  bad  habit  of  carrying  dirt  into 
the  mouth,  perhaps  is  not  even  the 
most  common  one  among  school 
children.  Most  teachers  prohibit 
any  great  amount  of  gum  chewing  in 
school  hours.  By  sending  a  few 
wads  to  the  waste  basket,  they  at 
least  cause  the  child  to  have  a 
cleaner  substance  in  his  mouth  the 
next  time  he  chews  gum.  But  who 
can  find  the  teacher  capable  of  pre- 
venting her  pupils  from  placing  their 
pencils  in  their  mouths?  She  may 
try  to  the  best  of  her  ability  and  may 
succeed  in  a  measure,  but  if  she  is 
to  stop  the  bad  habit  entirely  she 
must  have,  the  co-operation  of  you, 
mothers  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

But,  you  may  say,  a  pencil  is  not 
such  a  dirty  thing.  Perhaps  not 
when  it  is  first  carried  to  school.  But 
if  Mary  places  her  pencil  in  her 
mouth,  making  it  wet,  it  is  capable 
of  gathering  a  great  deal  of  dirt  in 
the  course  of  |  day.  Suppose  she 
drops  her  pe  .cil,  moist  at  the  end. 
Maybe  some  boy,  fresh  from  the 
barn,  has  just  walked  past  her  desk. 
She  picks  up  the  pencil  and  soon  into 
her  mouth  goes,  not  only  the  pencil, 
but  particles  of  filth  from  the  barn, 
with  perhaps  disease"  germs  from 
sick  chickens  or  pigs. 

Possibly  some  day  an  exercise 
must  be  written.  Johnnie  finds  his 
pencil  has  disappeared;  he  has  no 
other  and  must  appeal  to  the  teacher. 
She  gives  him  one  which  may  have 
been  used  the  day  before  by  your 
neighbor's  Susie,  who  was  suffering 
from  a  sore  throat.  Susie  placed 
the  pencil  in  her  mouth,  left  a  few 
germs  and  into  Johnnie's  mouth  they 
go  Next  morning  you  wonder 
where  in  the  world  Johnnie  got  such 
a  cold,  and  why  his  throat  should  be 
sore,  when  you  are  sure  his  feet  have 
been  kept  dry. 

In  this  day,  when  the  law  is  tak- 
ing steps  to  abolish  the  evils  of  trans- 
mission of  germs  from  mouth  to 
mouth  on  railway  trains;  when 
schools  are  demanding  that  children 


have  individual  drinking  cups;  when 
this  matter  of  sanitation  is  taking 
such  rapid  leaps  and  bounds,  ought 
not  the  mothers  of  our  lads  and 
lassies  to  wake  up  and  do  their  part? 
Teach  your  child  that  he  should  not 
place  his  pencil  in  his  mouth;  teach 
him  that  he  should  not  chew  gum 
after  it  is  more  than  a  day  old,  and 
then  never  after  he  has  laid  it  down 
in  any  place  where  it  is  not  protected 
from  dirt.  Teach  him  never  on  any 
account  to  use  the  gum  his  little 
friend  has  first  chewed.  Watch 
carefully  to  learn  whether  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  biting  his  nails  or  suck- 
ing his  fingers.  Maybe  he  does  not 
do  these  things  often,  but  only  when 
he  is  nervous.  This  is  often  the  case 
with  girls,  much  more  often  than 
with  boys.  But  it  is  even  harder  to 
break  the  boy  of  the  habit  if  it  has 
been  formed,  for  boys  do  not  so  read- 
ily respond  to  appeals  for  cleanli- 
ness. But  if  teachers  and  parents 
will  co-operate,  even  the  most  stub- 
born case  of  nervous  finger-and- 
pencil  chewing  may  be  cured. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  that 
your  child  should  eat  only  pure, 
wholesome  food.  But  this  food  can- 
not do  its  best  in  nourishing  his  body 
if  it  is  to  be  mixed  with  germs  from 
decayed  teeth,  or  germs  gathered  and 
placed  in  the  mouth  in  the  ways 
herein  discussed. 

Iowa.  GENE  HARRISON. 


WON'T  MIX 


Bad  Food  and  Good  Health  Won't 
Mix. 

The  human  stomach  stands  much 
abuse,  but  it  won't  return  good 
hea'th  if  you  give  it  bad  food. 

If  you  feed  right  you  should  feel 
right,  for  proper  food  and  a  good 
mind  is  the  sure  road  to  health. 

"A  year  ago  I  became  much 
alarmed  about  my  health,  for  1  be- 
gan to  suffer  after  each  meal  no  mat- 
ter how  little  I  ate,"  says  a  Denver 
woman. 

"I  lost  my  appetite  and  the  very 
thought  of  food  grew  distasteful, 
with  the  result  that  I  was  not  nour- 
ished and  got  weak  and  thin. 

"My  home  cares  were  very  heavy, 
for  besides  a  large  family  of  my  own 
I  have  also  to  look  out  for  an  aged 
mother.  There  was  no  one  to  shoul- 
der my  household  burdens  and  this 
thought  nearly  drove  me  frantic 
when  I  -realized  that  my  health  was 
breaking  down. 

"I  read  an  article  in  the  paper 
about  someone  with  trouble  like 
mine  being  helped  by  Grape-Nuts 
food  and,  acting  on  this  suggestion, 
I  gave  Grape-Nuts  a  trial.  The  first 
dish  of  this  delicious  food  proved 
that  I  had  struck  the  right  thing. 

"My  uncomfortable  feelings  in 
stomach  disappeared  as  if  by  magic 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  I  was  again  myself.  Since  then 
I  have  gained  twelve  pounds  in 
weight  through  a  summer  of  hard 
work  and  realize  I  am  a  very  differ- 
ent woman,  all  due  to  the  splendid 
food,  Grape-Nuts."  Name  given  by 
Postum  Co.,  Battle  Cree'.  ,  Mich. 

Read  the  famous  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs.  "There's1 
a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  let*er?  A  new 
one  appears  from  time  to  time.  They 
are  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest. 
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International  Harvester  Engines 
Give  You  Cheapest  Power 


WISE  farmers  Buy  International 
Harvester  engines — Mogul  or 
Titan — engines  of  standard  construction 
with  such  features  as  accurately  fitted  piston 
and  rings,  extra  large  valves,  prompt  repair 
service,  use  of  cheapest  local  fuel — features 
that  make  them  last  by  far  the  longest  and 
save  the  most  money  in  the  end/ 

Be  sure  when  you  buy  your  engine  that  it 
is  an  I  H  C  engine,  and  you  will  be  sure  of 
best  material  and  best  construction.  They 
are  made  portable,  stationary,  or  skidded; 
vertical  or  horizontal;  ■  air  or  water-cooled.  Sizes 
range  from  1  to  50- H.  P.  They  operate  on  both 
low  and  high  grade  fuels. 

Not  every  local  dealer  can  show  you  International 
Harvester  engines.  Write  us  for  interesting  cata- 
logues and  full  information,  and  we  will  tell  you  the 
name  of  the  local  dealer  who  handles  our  engines. 


The  IHC  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
BinJen,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rakea,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Eniilaf*  Cutters 
Shelters,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Per,  Sprint -Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrow* 
Caltirators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gaa  Engine* 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreader* 
Cream  Separator* 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Track* 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders) 
Knife  Grinder* 
Binder  Twin* 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deeriog     McCormick     Milwaukee    Osborne  Piano 


Rowe's  to  Rubbing  Posts 

?  are  simpler,  safer,  more  durable  and  more  economical  than  any  other— i  se  any 
kind  of  oil,  crude  or  medicated.  Have  no  valves*  nothing  to  get  out  of  order, 
m  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather  the  year  round.  Dirt  can't  clog  them  as  t  does 
valve  and  cylinder  machines.  Rain  can't  wash  out  oil.  No  oil  v  asted. 
H  Every  drop  is  applied  as  needed  right  on  the  itch  when  the  hog  rubs.  Pigs 
H  of  all  sizes  and  ages  can  rub  on  these  posts  and  keep  vermin-free  and  healthy. 
H  Three  rubbing  bars  to  each  Post.  One  Post  accommodates  30  hogs. 

Try  Them  30  Days  FREE— Pay  if  Pleased 


IV  Save  $2  to  $12  on  EACH 
~  Post  at  these  Cut  Prices- 
Pay  if  Pleased 
I  Post  *  7.TS  I  3  Post*  S21.75 
2  Pasta  15.00  I  4  Posts  28.00 
1  Cat.  of  Medicated  Oil  FREE  with 
eacb  Post.    Freight  charges  paid. 


Just  write  and  tell  me  how  many  Posts  you  want  to  try  30  days  at  my  risk.  I'll 
furnish  the  Machines,  Oil,  everything  and  even  pay  the  freight  tc  prove  my 
claims.  Send  no  money.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  or  if  you 
prefer  write  for  big  illustrated  folder  today. 

AlvinV.Rowe,  Pres.,  ROWE  MFC.  CO.,  422  Liberty  St.,  GALESBURG,  ILL. 

Also  Makers  of  famous  Con't-Sag  Gates  (2) 


^CanadianWheal 

to  Feed  ike  World' 


The  war's  fearful  devastation  of  European  crops  has 
caused  an  unusual  demand  for  grain  from  the  American 
Continent.  The  people  of  the  world  must  be  fed  and  there 
is  an  unusual  demand  for  Canadian  wheat.  Canada's  invi- 
tation to  every  indsfetrious  American  is  therefore  especially 
attractive.    She  wants  farmers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  while  helping  her  to  raise 
immense  wheat  crops. 

Yon  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 

Other  lands  can  be  bought  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Think 
of  the  money  you  can  make  with  wheat  at  its  present  high 

prices,  where  for  some  time  it  ia  liable  to  continue.   During  many  years  Canadian  wheat 
fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to  the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  the 
acre.   Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  rial. 
>v»  Mixed  f  m  rm  I  n  k  is  fully  as  profitable  an  induatry  as  grain  ruialng.  The  excellent  grasses  full 
i  of  nutrition  are  tho  only  food  required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  purpoaca.   Good  achoola,  mar- 
ki.'ta  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  In  Canada,  but  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  farm 
^— »     labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  havo  volunteered  for  the  war. 
f  ;,aa-  ■         i    The  Government  thia  year  ia  urging  farmera  to  put  extra  acreage  into  /jf 
j/j  i  Vi\  trrain.    Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 

v>,;/,diy     ratca  to  Superintendent  luimjgratiou,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

r.  V.  BENNETT, 

Room 

 Cannilian  Oovtromtrnt  Agent, 
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Germans  in  Southern  Chile 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


The  Next  Time  You  See  THIS 
in  Your  Hoq  Lot  Send  for ) 
THIS  — ^  ~ 


SEND 
rVO  MONEY 

When  your  hogs  rub  against  fence  posts,  build- 
ings, trees,  etc.,  look  out  for  lice.  It's  a  pretty  good  sign  these 

blood-sucking  parasites  are  at  work  in  your  herd.   If  neglected  they 
will  multiply  by  the  thousands— soon  infest  the  whole  herd— keep 
your  animals  thin — stunt  their  growth— sap  their  vitality  and  invite 
cholera  and  other  contagious  diseases  on  to  your  farm.   Dips  are 
helpful  but  expensive— often  dangerous  and  always  troublesome. 
Why  not  let  your  hogs  rid  themselves  of  lice,  mange  and  other  skin  diseases 
in  the  natural  way.    Let  them  rub  against  a  Howe  New  Idea  Rubbing  Post 
.— '  \  30  days  at  my  risk.   I'll  furnish  the  Posts  and  the  Oil  and  pay  the  freight. 
The  trial  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  You  simply  watch  results  and  pay  if  pleased. 


SAIiDIVIA.— Should  Germany  suc- 
ceed in  the  present  war  and 
dominate  the  world,  there  are 
two  parts  of  South  America 
which  may  become  German 
colonies— one  is  in  southern  Brazil. 
It  consists  of  several  slates  populated 
by  Germans.  It  has'  towns  and  cities 
governed  by  officials  who  speak  Ger- 
man. It  has  German  newspapers  and 
there  are  German  signs  over  the  stores. 
There  are  German  factories  arid  brew- 
eries, and  the  best  businesses  of  the 
country  are  owned  by  Germans.  That 
region  is  sometimes  called  West  Deutsch- 
land,  and  it  has  more  koo<1  land  than 
Germany  in  Europe. 

The  other  great  region  Is  situated 
here  in  the  lower  part  of  Chile,  and  it 
might  be  called  South  Deutschland.  It 
is  far  below  Valparaiso  and  not  far 
from  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  Ger- 
mans began  to  come  here  sixty-five  years 
ago,  and  so  many  have  immigrated  that 
some  of  the  towns  are  now  more  German 
than  Spanish.  The  first  settlers  were 
from  Hamburg-.  They  arrived  in  1850 
and  were  120  days  on  tho  way.  They  num- 
bered seventy  men,  ten  women  and  five 
children.  That  colony  was  followed  by 
others,  and  by  the  close  of  our  civil  war 
there  were  more  than  1,400  Germans  who 
had  settled  here.  They  came  as  pioneers 
and  had  to  cut  their  homes  out  of  the 
woods.  They  chopped  down  the  forests 
and  built  log  cabins  and  planted  wheat 
fields  and  orchards.  They  have  now 
cleared  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and 
have  many  fine  farms.  They  are  more 
prosperous  and  thrifty  than  the  ordinary 
Chilenos,  and  many  have  become  rich. 

Havo  Great  Sawmills 

Some  of  them  have  great  sawmills, 
and  are  shipping  lumber  to  all  parts  of 
Chile.  Others  raise  wheat,  potatoes  and 
apples,  and  not  a  few  arc  engaged  in 
merchandising.  Owing  to  their  enter- 
prise the  region  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  parts 
of  the  republic. 

Already  many  large  towns  have 
grown  up,  such  as  Osorno,  Puerto 
Montt  and  Valdivia.  Valdivia  is  the 
metropojis.  Lying  500  miles  south  of 
Santiago,  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  it 
is  surrounded  by  new  farms  and  clear- 
ings. Its  port  is  the  principal  one  of 
south  Chile,  and  at  it  machinery  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  agricultural  im- 
plements, are  landed.  The  city  has  now 
20,000  people,  and  it  is  rapidly  growing. 
It  hart  a  fire  a  few  years  ago  which 
swept  away  the  buildings  of  wood  an  1/ 
tin  which  then  existed,  and  in  their 
places  we  now  find  a  new  city,  built 
along'  modern  lines  and  up-to-date  in 
every  particular.  Many  of  the  build- 
ings are  of  reinforced  concrete  and  of 
two  or  three  stories.  The  shops  have 
plate-glass  windows,  coming  down  to 
the  pavements,  an<3'  the  window  dis- 
plays are  better  than  those  of  our  towns 
of  the  same  size  at  home.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  the  pavements  about  twice 
as  broad  as  those  of  Santiago.  The  whole 
tone  of  "Valdivia  is  white,  and  the  con- 
I  Crete  construction  make  it  look  like  a 
substantial  municipality  built  of  Berea 
sandstone. 

More  German  Than  Chilean 

Indeed,  Valdivia  is  more  German  than 
Chilean.  The  signs'  over  the  stores  are 
in  German,  and  there  are  German  cafes, 
in  which  you  get  excellent  beer  made 
by  the  Germans.  This  beer  is  famous 
throughout  the  republic,  and  it  is  shipped 
north  ana  south  on  the  steamers.  The 
chief  hotel  here  has  a  French  name,  but 
It  is  run  by  a  German,  and  Germans  own 
the  greater  part  of  the  town.  One  of  the 
leading  exceptions  is  the  chief  importing 
establishment.  This  is  American.  It  be- 
longs to  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  having  a 
pretentious  two-story  building,  covering 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  plaza.  This 
store  is  filled  with  American  machinery, 
from  windmills  and  reapers  and  thrashers 
to  hand  sowing  machines  and  notions.  It 
has  also  American  canned  goods  and 
textiles. 

When  I  arrived  in  Valdivia  at  night 
I  expected  to  find  everything  closed  up 
as  tight  as  a  drum,  as  is  the  custom  in 


nearly  every  Spanish-American  city  along 
the  west  coast.  It  is  so  of  Lima,  tho 
capital  of  Peru.  That  town  has  150,000 
population,  and  .is  tho  chief  business  cen- 
ter of  a  country  of  several  millions. 
Nevertheless,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening 
its  streets  aro  deserted.  Its  stores  are 
closed,  and  you  walk  between  blank  walls. 
Santiago  is  double  the  size,  and  its  mer- 
chants go  to  bed  with  the  chickens.  Down 
here  at  Valdivia  the  town  is  alive  after 
dark,  and  Saturday  night  the  stores  are 
open  till  late  in  the  evening.  The  place 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  crowds  walk 
the  streets  and  promenade  back  and  forth 
in  tho  plaza. 

Use  Barges  on  River 
Valdivia  is  situated  on  the  Valdivia 
river,  which  flows  from  the  Andes  down 
to  the  Pacific.  The  town  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
lies  the  port  of  Corral.  All  goods  are 
landed  at  Corral,  and  carried  up  to  Val- 
divia in  barges.  I  took  a  steam  launch 
and  rode  down  to  look  at  the  port.  The 
stream  is'  about  half  as  wide  as  the  Poto- 
mac at  Washington.  We  first  sailed  by 
lumber  yards,  boat-building  works,  saw- 
mills and  other  wood-working  establish- 
ments. A  little  later  we  wound  our  way 
among  low  hills  covered  with  woods, 
passing  through  a  maze  of  fine  scenery. 
The  stream  is  of  an  emerald  green;  and 
it  flows  between  dark  green  banks  and 
low  hills  as  precipitous  as  those  of  the 
Rhine  between  Mainz  and  Cologne.  Had 
the  hills  been  covered  with  vineyards,  we 
might  have  imagined  ourselves  on  a 
launch  on  the  Rhine,  for  there  were  many 
Germans  on  board.  The  port  of  Corral 
has  only  a  few  hundred  people.  Its  build- 
ings are  small,  the  wharves  are  poor, 
and  much  of  the  unloading  is  done  out  in 
the  harbor.  There  were  two  steamers  at 
anchor  during  our  stay,  and  on  our  way  to 
the  porte  we  passed  barges  carrying  coal 
and  machinery  up  the  river.  Only  small 
vessels  call  here,  and  since  the  railroad 
has  been  completed  a  large  part  of  the 
freight  is  carried  that  way. 

Chile  Unusual  Country 

Southern  Chile  is  far  different  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Chile,  in 
proportion  to  its  width,  is  one  of  the 
longest  lands  in  the  world.  If  It  could  be 
laid  upon  the  United  States  with  its 
northern  end  at  Philadelphia,  it  would 
reach  almost  to  the  Pacific,  and  still  its 
average  width  is  not  greater  than  from 
New  York  to  Albany.  The  upper  part  of 
the  land  is  a  desert,  asi  bleak  and  bare 
as  that  of  the  Sahara.  The  middle  part, 
extending  from  some  distance  above 
Santiago  to  a  day's  ride  by  train  north 
of  where  I  am.  is  one  of  the  richest 
farming  regions  on  the  globe.  It  is  known 
as  the  Great  Central  valley  and  its  vast 
tracts  of  irrigated  land  will  grow  every- 
thing produced  in  southern  California. 
South  of  this  valley  and  extending  from 
Concepcion  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  Is 
a  long,  narrow  strip  which  is  covered 
with  woods. 

The  climate  and  rainfall  of  Chile  are 
varied.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  it  never  rains.  In  the  central 
valley  the  water  drops  only  at  long  In- 
tervals, but  down  here  in  the  .south  they 
have  a  rainfall  of  100  inches  and  upward 
per  year.  Valdivia  has  103  inches,  and 
further  south  there  is  more.  In  some 
places  the  rain  is  said  to  fall  thirteen 
months  every  year.  This  is  not  true. 
Still  there  are  seasons  when  the  water 
pours  down,  and  other  months  when  the 
sky  is  clear,  and  there  Is  no  rain  at  all. 
The  latter  condition  has  prevailed  during 
my  stay. 

Northern  Part  Treeless 

Northern  Chile  is  treeless.  Central 
Chile  has  groves  of  eucalyptus  and 
South  Carolina  poplars,  and  its  irrigat- 
ing ditches  and  streams  are  lined  with 
magnificent  trees.  All  of  the  trees  of 
that  region  have  been  planted.  The  cen- 
tral valley  has  naturally  no  trees,  al- 
though the  land  Is  so  fertile  that  if  you 
set  out  an  oak  it  would  grow  within 
fifteen  years  to  the  height  of  the  virgin 
oaks  of  our  forests.  A  eucalyptus  will 
reach  to  a  height  of  seventy-five  feet  in 

a  decade 

Southern  Chile  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
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north.  It  is  a  land  of  forr-sts  and  almost 
as  well  timbered  as  was  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  SU.tes  when  our  first  set- 
tlers came.  It  has  so  much  wood-  that 
Chile,  notwithstanding'  the  arid  lands  of  | 
the  north,  is  said  to  have  in  proportion 
to  its  area  more  forests  than  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  I  rode  through 
green  fields  with  stumps  scattered 
through  them,  all  the  way  from  Concep- 
cion  to  Temuco.  Further  south  men  were 
cutting  farms  out  of  the  woods,  and  here 
and  there  the  wheat  was  growing  an.ong 
the  burned  timber,  some  of  which  was 
still  standing.  Here  was  a  forest  where 
the  trees  had  been  stripped  to  their  bark 
close  to  the  ground,  and  there  was  one 
made  of  the  skeletons  of  trees  killed  in 
that  way.  In  the  latter  instance  the 
bark  had  dropped  off  and  the  trunks  and 
branches. were  as  white  as  so  many  bones 

Lumber  of  Poor  Kind 
At  nearly  every  railroad  station  are 
lumber  yards  containing  piles  of  fence 
posts,  ties  and  building  materials  stacked 
up  awaiting  shipment  to  the  north.  The 
lumber  is  not  good  in  comparison  with 
ours.  It  is  full  of  knots  and  cracks.  The 
boards  are  narrow  and  they  are  nothing 
like  the  fine  wood  which  comes  to  Chile 
from  California  and  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. The  most  of  the  trees  here  are  ant- 
arctic beech  and  pine  There  are  also 
hard  woods.  The  forests  are  thin  and 
there  is  much  underbrush  among  the 
trees.  It  is  impossible  to  clear  the  land 
as  we  do,  on  account  of  the  trouble  ;n 
netting  rid  of  the  stumps.  Some  of  the 
farmers  are  now  importing  stump  pullers 
from  the  United  States,  and  not  a  few  are 
using  dynamite.  Ringing  and  burning 
the  trees  leaves  a  great  deal  of  ^dead 
timber,  and  the  cultivation  cannot  be 
well  done  until  the  dead  trees  are  out 
by  the  roots. 

After  the  land  is  cleared  it  looks  noth- 
ing like  similar  land  in  the  United  States. 
The  fences  are  of  barbed  wire,  but  there 
are  no  large  fields  in  clean  cultivation 
and  fine  barns  and  houses  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  most  of  the  build- 
ings are  log  cabins  of  one  story,  roofed 
with  straw  or  slabs.  They  are  put  up 
in  a  rude  way,  and  but  few  of  them  have 
gardens  or  flowers.  There  are  some  aood 
homes  owned  by  the  Germans,  but  the 
native  Chilenos  live  but  little  better  than 
savages.  They  seem  to  be  camping  out, 
rather  than  settling  down  to  build  up  a 
country. 

The  most  of  the  new  land  is  devoted 
to  wheat.  This  is  the  chief  cereal  of 
Chile,  the  country  producing  something 
like  9.000,000  bushels  per  year.  Some  cat- 
tle are  raised,  but  here  in  the  south  the 
animals  are  ragged  and  lean,  and  their 
meat  is  chiefly  used  for  making  <;harque, 
or  dried  beef.  In  the  central  valley  the 
animals  are  much  better,  and  here  and 
there  you  find  Herefords  and  Durhams. 

Heavy  Work  by  Oxen 

The  heavy  work  of  the  farms,  both 
north  and'  south,  is  done  by  oxen,  the 
team  being  increased  according  to  the 
character  of  the  labor.  A  half  dozen 
yokes  of  oxen  may  be  used  in  hauling" 
out  timber,  and  it  takes  a  long  team  to 
drag  the  wheat  on  carts  over  the  mud 
roads*  to  the  stations.  The  oxen  are 
yoked  by  the  horns,  and  they  push 
rather  than  pull.  The  yoke  is  fastened 
to  the  tongue  of  the  cart,  and  by  push- 
ing against  the  yoke  the  cart  is  forced 
onward.  The  animals  in  front  of  the 
irst  yoke  which  pushes  the  tongue, 
have  ropes  reaching  from  their  yokes 
to  the  cart.  This  method  of  working" 
seems  cruel,  although  the  natives  claim 
it  is  not.  When  yoked  up  the  oxen  can- 
not move  their  heads  from  side  to  side, 
and  they  are  driven  with  long  goads, 
which  end  in  sharp  spikes.  These  goads 
are  often  so  mercilessly  used-  that  the 
blood  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  beasts. 

The  cultivation  of  the  farms  here  is 
now  largely  done  with  American  ma- 
chinery. I  see  American  windmills  and 
American  plows  and  reapers  and  thrash- 
ers almost  everywhere.  The  wire  for  the 
fences  is  furnished  by  our  steel  trust, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  that  is  not 
now  using  more  or  less  tools  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  the  old  methods  move 
along  side  by  side  with  the  new.  Much 
•>f  the  grain  is  still  thrashed  out  by 
nares  on  thrashing  floors.    In  this  pro- 


cess the  ground  is  pounded  hard,  and  the 
sheaves  of  wheat  are  cut  open  and  spread 
over  it.  Then  a  drove  of  mares  is  driven 
around  and  around  to  tread  out  the 
grain.  The  winnowing  is  done  by  throw- 
ing the  straw  into  the  air,  and  the  bag- 
ging is  by  hand.  Adjoining  a  farm  where 
this  may  be  seen,  you  may  find  -an 
American  thresher,  and  the  wheat  may 
be  cut,  chrashed  and  bagged  in  the  fields. 

Chile  has  no  elevator  system.  After 
thrashing  all  grain  is  taken  at  once  to 
the  railroads  and  shipped.  It  is  put  up 
in  sacks  of  200  pounds  and  loaded  on  flat 
cars.  There  are  but  few  warehouses.  At 
some  of  the  stations  the  grain  in  sacks 
is  piled  up  in  the  open,  being  covered 
with  canvas. 

Poor  Opportunities  for  Americans 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  something 
for  Americans  who  wish  to  come  to  this 

region  to  settle.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
opportunities  are  poor,  and  they  can  do 
better  at  home.  The  government  would 
like  colonists,  and  on  the  frontier  free 
lands  may  be  had  to  the  extent  of  123 
acres  for  each  head  of  a  family,  and 
seventy-four  acres  for  each  son  who  is 
of  age.  Contracts  have  been  made  with 
foreign  colonists  by  which  their  steam- 
ship passages  from  Europe  to  Chile  were 
advanced,  and  free  railroad  transporta- 
tion given  to  the  place  of  settlement.  In 
some  cases  the  government  has  given 
each  family  a  yoke  of  oxen,  150  boards 
for  the  building  of  a  hut,  and  something 
like  fifty  pounds  of  nails  for  fastening 
the  boards  into  place.  This  has  been  on 
the  condition  that  the  colonist  establish 
himself  at  once  on  the  land  given  him, 
and  that  he  work  it  steadily  for  at  least 
six  years.  He  contracts  to  pay  back 
without  interest  the  amount  of  passage 
money  received,  and  also  not  to  sell  any 
of  the  stuff  he  gets  from  the  state,  nor 
to  mortgage  the  property  or  dispose  of 
it  until  after  the  six  years  have  passed. 

Under  such  conditions  a  few  colonies 
have  been  established,  but  altogether  the 
number  of  foreign  settlers  is  small,  and 
of  the  thousands  of  families  that  have 
come  here,  those  who  remain  may  be 
numbered  on  your  fingers  and  toes.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  any  great  op- 
aortunities  for  North  Americans  without 
capital  in  Chile.  It  might  be  different 
with  those  who  have  money  and  buy  the 
lands  sold  by  the  government  at  auction. 
At  such  sales  one-third  of  the  purchase 
price  has  to  be  paid  immediately  and  the 
re^t  in  ten  yearly  instalments,  the  place 
being  mortgaged  until  all  is  paid.  At  the 
auctions  the  lands  are  sold  in  large 
tracts,  some  containing  over  1,200  acres. 
The  owner  agrees  to  fence  the  land  with- 
in three  years  after  purchasing  it.  He  Is 
obliged  to  give,  •  free  of  charge,  any 
ground  needed  for  roads  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  he  must  give  rights  of  way 
for  any  railroads  if  required  to  do  so  by 
the  state.  Within  twenty  years,  6,000.000 
or  7,000,000  acres  have  been  so  auctioned 
off,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  still  gov- 
ernment lands  to  the  extent  of  about 
13,000,000  acres  already  surveyed  that  may 
be  disposed  of  by  colonization  or  by  auc- 
tion in  the  future.  That  amount  of  land 
would  cover  a  territory  more  than  half 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Indians  Hold  Sonic  Lands 

In  addition  to  the  public  lands  are  the 
reservations  occupied  by  the  Indians. 
There  are  182  of  these  and  they  cover 
altogether  good  lands  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  acres.  There  are  also  lands  that 
may  be  sold  for  colonization,  and  special 
terms  are  given  to  those  who  bring  in 
colonists.  Such  men  have  a  right  to  the 
free  passage  of  their  immigrants  from 
Eurone  and  to  the  allowances  given  to 
government  colonists  already  mentioned. 
It  is  provided  that  they  may  be  given 
also  a  milch  cow,  a  mare,  a  merino 
sheep,  a  pig  and  three  fowls  and  a  saw- 
mill for  each  certain  number  of  families. 
In  some  cases  the  colonists  have  rude 
houses  built  for  them,  and  in  others  cer- 
tain carpenter's  tools  are  furnished.  The 
amount  of  land  so  allotted  to  each  family 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  given  by  the 
government,  and  when  the  country  is 
mountainous  the  number  of  acres  may  be 
loubled.  The  land  necessary  to  found  a 
village  is  also  supplied  if  there  are  me- 
chanics among"  the  immigrants. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Prank  G.  Carpenter.) 


The  Blue  Valley 
Creamery 

is  a  PROTECTION 
to  the  Cream  Producer 

You  cream-producing  Farmers  ought 

to  know  that  the  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Company,  as  a  market 
for  your  butter-fat,  offers  you  the  most  absolute  protection  for 
full  profit,  highest  price  and  prompt  pay.  Such  a  reliable 
market  as  that  is  a  great  asset  to  you  and  your  business  because 
it  allows  you  to  sell  direct  and  not  through  the  cream  collector. 
It  cuts  out  all  the  element  of  uncertainty  and  does  away  with 
the  necesity  of  dividing  your  receipts  with  somebody  else. 

When  you  figure  out  what  it  costs 

you  to  produce  cream,  the  time  and  money  it  costs  you  to  can- 
for  your  cows,  why  should  you  share  your  profits  with  any- 
body? When  yon  add  the  cream  collector's  charges  and  profits 
to  cost  of  maintenance  and  production,  do  you  get  enough  money  out  of 
it  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble?  That's  why  we  advise  you  to  sell  to  the 
Blue  Valley  Creamery  Company  and  get  the  maximum  pri"e  and  the  max- 
imum profit,  both  of  which  are  as  sure  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Any  good 
business  farmer  will  see  the  value  of  these  facts  at  a  single  glance. 

And  another  thing  —  some  of  you 

farmers  who  are  making  butter  are  operating  along  the  lines 
of  greatest  resistance.  You  can  make  more  money  with  far 
less  labor  if  you  will  sell  you  cream  to  us  and  let  us  make  the  butter  than 
to  attempt  to  make  it  and  distribute  it  yourselves.  Distribution  costs 
money  and  if  it  isn't  well  organized,  it's  a  waste  and  not  a  profit.  Figure 
both  of  these  points  out  in  dollars  and  cents — get  down  to  brass  tacks — 
contrast  the  profits  you  make  now  with  the  profits  you  can  make  by  d-aling 
with  us,  and  it  will  require  no  further  argument  from  us.  Facts  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  Blue  Valley  Creamery  System  has 

a  remarkably  fine  standing  throughout  America.  It  makes 
the  best  butter  and  sells  to  the  best  trade.    It  gets  the  best 

price  for  its  butter  and  can  afford  to  pay  the  best  prices  for  cream.  That 
company,  therefore,  is  your  logical  market.  There  isn't  any  other  market 
that  is  anywhere  near  as  good.  And  every  can  of  cream  you  ship  to  a 
Blue  Valley  Creamery  nets  you  your  maximum  profit.  These  statements 
being  facts,  what  further  argument  is  necessary?  Write  to  us  today  and 
get  the  detailed  information. 

Better  still  — ship  us  a  can  of  your 

cream  today  and  see  how  the  trial  results.  You  don't  stand  to 
lose  anything  and  you  will  make  a  discovery  that  will  put  money  in  your 
pocket,  and  turn  present  loss  into  full  profit. 


Row  to  Ship  Your  Cream  to  a  Blue 
Valley  Creamery 
OCR  GUARANTEE 

You  take  no  risk  in  shipping  your  can  of 
cream  to  a  Blue  Valley  Creamery.  You  are; 
sure  of  the  money  for  your  cream  and  our 
binding  guarantee  insures  the  return  of  your 
empty  can.  No  farmer  has  ever  failed  to  get 
his  pay'  for  his  can  of  cream  during  all  the 
years  we  have  been  in  business.  We  are  proud, 
and  we  think  justly  so.  of  this  record  and  it 
is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  farmer  who  is 
looking  for  a  high  prico  cream  market  nnd  one 
that  is  at  the  same  time  reliable. 

We  have  thousands  of  lettere  on  file  in  our 
offices  from  shippers.  We'll  send  you  copies 
on  application.  Each  is  a  glowing  recommen- 
dation of  the  Dlue  Valley  System. 

Cream  is  always  shipped  by  baggage  or  ex- 
press and  low  snipping  rates  have  been  fixed 
for  5,  8  and  10  gallon  cans.  The  shipping 
charge  includes  the  return  of  your  empty  can. 
A-k  your  local  express  agent  or  railroad  ngent 
about  rates  to  our  nearest  creamery.  If  he 
can't  give  you  the  rates  just  drop  us  a  postil 
cord  and  we  will  see  that  he  is  informed.  Our 
waeons  meet  all  trains  Ship  on  any  train  that 
carries  express  or  haee«ee. 

Write  for  printed  shinning  tags  or  use  an 
ordinary  shipping  tag  and  address  it  to  the 
nearest  Blue  Valley  Creamery.  Be  sure  your 
name  and  address  is  on  the  tag  and  turn  the 
<»n  over  to  the  transportation  company.  We 
win  do  the  rest. 

Write  todav.  for  our  handsomely  ilustrated 
•«id  interesting  short  story,  entitled.  "The 
r-n»  of  the  Cow."    It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Ship  a  can  of  cream  to  us  todav  and 
try  the  Blue  Valley  System.  Address 
our  nearest  creamery. 


Blue  Valley  creameries  are 

located  in  wholesale  market  centers 
where  there  are  a  number  of  rail- 
roads, thus  enabling  each  creamery 
to  get  a  large  volume  of  cream  with- 
in a  reasonable  shipping  distance 
and  serve  a  large  number  of  cream 
producers.  Cream  eriees  are  located  at 
Chicago,  111.;  St  Joseph,  Mo.;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Sioux  City,  la.;  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Hastings, 
Neb  ;  Parsons,  Kans. :  Springfield,  111.; 
Clinton,  111.;  Cedar  Rapids.  Ia.  Ours  Is 
a  business  creamery  system  built  up  to 
meet  hand  separator  conditions,  thereby 
paying  highest  prices  for  cream. 

Tours  truly, 
BLUE  VALLEY  CREAMERY  CO. 

P.  S. — Krmembtr  r.ich  Blur  VaVry  Crramrrj  glwityi  fayl  thi 
Sam*  frict  ts  all. 


BLUE  VALLEY  CREAMERY  CO.  X33 

Gentlemen: — Send  me  FREE,  copy  of  "The 
Fable  of  the  Cow." 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FAEMEK 


November  28,  MM 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


*1HE  body  of  a  fowl  is  made  up 
of    flesh,    fat,   bone  and 


feathers,  or,  if  you  want  to 
say  it  another  way,  if  re- 


duced to  the  principal  elements,  of 
each,  water,  protein,  fat  and  ash,  of 
which  water  constitutes  far  more 
than  half.  Water  is  found  in  all 
foods  given,  as  also  is  ash,  which  is 
mainly  phosphate  of  lime.  Protein 
and  carbohydrates  are  most  impor- 
tant substances  to  be  supplied  in  the 
food.  Protein  goes  to  form  the 
flesh,  skin,  brain  and  nerves,  and  is 
found  in  all  the  grains  and  in  peas, 
beans,  hay,  etc.  Carbohydrates  are 
the  sugar  and  starches  found  in  the 
grains,  etc.,  and  are  an  important 
part  of  the  egg.  This  element  makes 
heat  and  energy,  while  protein  prin- 
cipally nourishes,  but  too  much  pro- 
tein induces  a  spindling  condition, 
while  too  much  of  the  sugar  and 
starch  foods  weakens  finally  by  mak- 
ing too  much  fat.  This  is  why  the 
fowl  more  than  another  animal  de- 
mands a  variety  of  food  and  will  not 
remain  healthy  and  do  justice  to  its 
owner  on  just  one  kind  of  food  or 
grain.  It  makes  little  difference 
how  we  get  the  protein,  fat  ana  ash 
materials,  so  we  get  the  right 
amount,  except  that  this  is  known, 
that  protein  is  more  easily  digested 
and  assimilated  if  fed  in  animal  mat- 
ter than  if  fed  in  grain,  while  both 
fat  and  protein  elements  are  more 
easily  digestible  if  fed  in  grain  than 
if  fed  in  vegetables  or  fruit.  But, 
after  all,  the  main  thing  is  neither 
to  overfeed  or  underfeed  of  either, 
and  to  keep  the  fowls  contented 
while  feeding.  Prof.  Rice,  noted 
poultry  authority,  says  in  American 
Poultry  Advocate: 

"Reproduction  is  based  upon  a 
higher  law  than  merely  a  satisfied 
stomach.  Unless  hens  feel  happy  no 
amount  of  feeding  will  induce  them 
to  lay.  It  is  because  of  this  law  of 
contentment  that  many  flocks  of 
hens,  feeling  the  privacy,  safety  and 
freedom  of  their  unpretentious  home, 
are  producing  eggs  abundantly  in  the 
dead  of  winter  on  simple  but  whole- 
some food,  while  many  flocks  kept 
in  expensive  houses  and  fed  elab- 
orate rations  are  practically  unpro- 
ductive." 


Loss  in  Dressing  Chickens 
Experiments  made  to  determine 
loss  in  weight  by  killing  and  dress- 
ing showed  that  the  total  loss  in 
weight  was  20  per  cent  of  the  live 
weight  when  made  upon  some  chick- 
ens kept  without  feed  for  thirty-six 
hours  before  killing.    These  were 


"j  Germozone 

SffiffSSsk      The  best  medicine  for 
IMBU      Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Mr  —roup,  colds,  canker, 

sore  head,  chicken  pox, 
aft     '       1  loss  of  hairor  feathers, 
lores,  bowel  trouble, 
skin  disease.  25ct, 
|  1  r.Oct.  and  $1.00  bottles. 

^■S^^H  Tablet  form  50cts.  post- 
V3p  paid.  Sold  at  most  cities 

  and  towns.    Write  for 

sample  and  poultry  book. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  7,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Malt  it*  of  Lee's  Lice  Killer,  Mandy  Lee  Incubator,  etc. 


killed  by  breaking  their  necks,  were 
not  bled  or  drawn  and  were  dry- 
pi  <  1m  d.  When  prepared  for  the 
oven  some  of  these,  weighing  five 
pounds  and  one-half  when  alive, 
weighed  but  two  pounds  and  fifteen 
ounces.  After  deducting  the  price 
paid  lor  dressed  fowls  over  that  of 
the  price  per  pound  if  sold  alive, 
even  at  this  large  loss,  deducting 
time  spent  in  killing  and  getting 
ready,  the  price  exceeded  that 
brought  by  selling  the  fowls  alive'. 
In  selling  fowls  It  is  well  to  make 
some  experiments  of  this  kind  and 
then  note  which  pays  you  best. 


Cold  Storage  Eggs 
Prom  this  on  until  March  and 
after,  all  the  hens  of  the  United 
States  will  not  lay  enough  eggs  to 
supply  the  demand  of  one  consumer 
out  of  six  in  the  country.  Most  of 
these  will  be  eaten  at  home  or  in  the 
home  markets. 

Yet  millions  of  eggs  will  be  eaten 
and  purchased  this  winter  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  these  eggs  will  be 
good  if  you  demand  the  right  kind, 
though  they  be  cold  storage  eggs. 
The  United  States  government  has 
tried  to  educate,  the  people  up  to  this 
fact,  though  few  heed  the*  telling. 

High-grade  cold  storage  eggs  are 
well  candled  and  stored  from  the 
best  stock  of  eggs  the  hens  lay  in  the 
early  spring  months.  The  best  of 
these  arrive  in  the  cold  storage 
houses  perfectly  fresh  and  are  Kept 
in  that  state  until  needed.  When 
these  eggs  are  taken  out  to  go  into 
general  circulation  they  are  again 
candled  by  expert  operators  who 
pass  each  egg  before  an  electric 
light,  rejecting  all  that  have  become 
imperfect.  The  eggs  passing  this 
severe  test  are  labeled  as  best  grades, 
and  if  you  call  for  best  grades  you 
will  get  good  eggs,  even  if  they  are 
cold  storage. 


Short  Poultry  Notes 
In  constructing  a  poultry  house, 
try  to  secure  the  largest  pen  room 
at  the  lowest  cost,  and  remember,  if 
you  keep  heavy  fowls  to  provide 
them  ladders  on  which  to  reach  the 
roosts.  A  board  with  cleats  nailed 
across  it  at  intervals  is  good  enough. 

*  *  * 

Some  hens  never  cackle  after  lay- 
ing. Usually  the  hen  that  lays  the 
most  eggs  never  says  a  word  about 
it.  Again,  some  hens  that  lay  brown 
eggs  at  the  beginning  of  a  clutch  lay 
very  light  eggs  toward  the  end  of  it. 

*  *  * 

Every  bird  entered  in  competition 
at  poultry  shows  must  be  the  bona 
fide  property  of  the  person  who  en- 
ters them,  and  the  owner  be  ready 
to  make  affidavit  to  the  same  if 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

Any  exhibitor  at  poultry  shows 
found  guilty  of  faking  or  showing 
borrowed  birds  shall  be  read  off 
competition  lists  and  shall  forfeit 
all  prizes  that  may  have  been 
awarded  him  at  the  particular  time 
when  found  guilty  or  yet  due. 

*  »  * 

When  one  has  perfected  a  certain 
type  of  fowl  and  wishew  it  entered  in 


the  American  Standard  of  Perfection 
the  owner  must  send  in  a  petition 
sixty  days  before  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Poultry  association  pray- 
ing admittance  lor  the  variety,  and 
giving  all  facts  connected  with  its 
origin  and  breeding. 

Why  is  it  that  few  and  fewer  are 
the  geese  we  see  on  exhibition  at  the 
fall  fairs?  Are  geese  losing  out? 
Nothing  is  so  cheap  to  keep  on  the 
farms  as  geese.  Few  are  the  farms 
that  do  not  show  up  one  good  spot 
for  raising  a  good  standard  goose 
breed.  Think  of  the  price  the  eggs 
of  such  geese  bring,  *  even  single; 
thin  It  of  the  value  in  pairs;  then 
there  are  the  premiums  at  the  fairs 
and  poultry  shows  where  so  few 
geese  are  shown. 

*  *  * 

The  interest  in  winter  poultry 
shows  increases  fast  each  year.  Lit- 
tle towns  now  have  their  winter  and 
spring  poultry  shows.  That  most 
people,  country,  and  town  alike,  keep 
standard-bred  poultry  is  the  main 
reason  for  this.  Those  who  keep 
any  breed  in  the  standard  finally  de- 
sire to  know  all  there  is  to  know  of 
this  breed,  and  how  near  to  standard 
they  are  keeping  their  fowls.  The 
nearby  village  poultry  show  gives 
them  this  chance,  as  good  judges  are 
selected  to  look  after  these  shows. 
It  gives  you  the  chance  to  compare 
your  stock  with  others;  it  builds  up 
your  interest  in  the  business;  you 
get  new  ideas  on  housing,  feeding 
and  caring  .  for  your  fowls  in  ways 
to  insure  vigor.  Go  to  all  the  poul- 
try shows  about,  then  take  in  some 
held  in  the  large  cities.  Here  you 
will  come  upon  breeds  of  geese,  tur- 
keys, ducks  or  other  fowls  that  it 
may  pay  you  to  keep. 

*  *  * 

In  selecting  an  incubator,  read  the 
catalogues  of  the  various  firms. 
Some  of  these  catalogues  are  full  of 
poultry  information  outside  of  show- 
ing off  the  goods  for  sale.  Then 
make  your  selection  of  the  machine 
that  appeals  to  you  as  nearest  your 
idea  of  what  constitutes  an  easy  ma- 
chine to  handle,  with  some  regard  to 
the  size  your  flock  can  soonest  fill 
with  fresh  eggs.  Early  chicks  for 
market  or  show  room  are  best,  and 
on  some  farms  are  much  the  health- 
iest of  all  chicks  hatched.  If  the 
hens  will  not  set  in  February  and 
March,  the  incubator  will— of  that 
you  are  sure.  While  the  incubator 
has  developed  into  a  more  perfect 
machine  for  doing  its  work  than  the 
brooder,  yet  there  are  successful 
brooders  on  the  market  in  plenty. 

*  *  * 

The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  put  out  a  col- 
ored egg-candling  chart  to  enable 
the  housewife  and  farmer  to  learn 
the  true  look  of  a  good  egg,  a  bad 
one  or  an  egg  in  the  various  stages 
of  badness.  The  chart  includes  pic- 
tures of  eggs  in  all  stages,  from  ab- 
solutely fresh  on  to  eggs  with  yolks 
settled  to  one  side",  including  eggs 
ready  to  hatch  chickens,  and  eggs 
with  that  green  look  in  the  white 
that  denotes  millions  of  bacteria  un- 
fit to  take  into  the  stomach.  These 
charts  are  given  free  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  production 

of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has  been  discovered 
that  revitalizes  the  flock  and  makes  hens  work  all 
the  time.  The  tonic  is  called  "MORE  EGGS." 
Give  your  hens  a  few  cents  worth  of  More  Egrjm 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted  with  results. 
A  dollar's  worth  will  double  this  year's  production. 
bo  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great  profit  maker,  write 
E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  &40  Main  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply  of  MORE 
EGGS  tonic  for  11  prepaid.  So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of 
the  results  that  a  million  dollar  bank  guarantees  i  f  you  are 
not  absolutely  satified  your  dollar  will  be  returned  and  the 
MORE  EGGS  costs  you  nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or 
write  Mr.  Reefer  for  his  free  poultry  literature  that  tells  the 
cxperienceof  aman  who  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. 


MARKET  PLACE 


HELP  WANTED 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  NOW  OPEN  TO 
men  and  women;  $tiT>  to  $150  month;  over 
lf>,000  appointments  coming;  no  layoffs; 
summer  vacations  with  full  pay;  common 
education  sufficient.  Full  directions 
showing  how  to  get  position— free.  Writ© 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D  94,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


MOTORMEN-CONDUCTORS;  INTER- 
ui-ban;  earn  $80  monthly;  experience  un- 
necessary; qualify  now;  state  age;  details 
tree.   Address  Y  285.  T.  C.  F.,  Omaha. 


SEEDS 

SUDAN  GRASS— NORTHERN  GROWN 
seed,  hardy  and  free  from  Johnson  grass. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices.  Henry 
Field,  Shenandoah,  la. 


NO  1— WESTERN  NEBRASKA- 
grown  Feterita  seed  for  sale  from 
grower.   Write  J.  E.  Warrick,  Hastings, 

Neh. 


ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  SAMPLE 
and  growers'  price  on  application.  J.  L. 
Maxspn,  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D. 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  FOR  SALE. 
John  L.  Abernathy,  Purcell,  Okl. 


ALFALFA  SEED— NORTH  WEST  NE- 
hraska  high  iand  seed,  white  blossom 
sweet  clover  seed;  alfalfa  hay,  all  cut- 
tings; prices  and  samples  free.  Schwabo 
Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


SUDAN  SEED— GUARANTEED  PURE. 
—5-10  lbs.,  35c  pound,  prepaid.  C.  Ciem- 
mons,  Anadarko,  Okl. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— THE  TRUE, 
white  blooming  variety.  (Melilotus  Alba.) 
Write  for  free  sample  of  new  crop  seed 
and  latest  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shenan- 
doah, la. 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  vou  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  808  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   Established  1880. 


IDEAS  WANTED— MANUFACTUR- 
ers  are  writing  for  patents  procured 
through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  in- 
ventions wanted  sent  free.  Advice  free. 
I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen,  75 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MONEY  ON  PATENTS— I  SECURE 
your  patent  for  you,  or  return  my  fee. 
Write  for  free  booklet  on  "How  to  Obtain 
Your  Patent  and  Make  Your  Profit 
Thereon."  Mansell  F.  Mills,  Registered. 
U.  S.  Patent  Atfy.,  212  Commercial  Nat'I. 
Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LUMBER 

FIR  LUMBER!  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles!  Choice.  Mill  direct.  Save  money. 
Write  Lansdown,  Drawer  H,  Everett, 
Wash. 


TYPEWRITERS 

200  TYPEWRITERS,  ALL  MAKES, 
rebuilt  like  new,  $12  up.  Written  guaran- 
tee. Write  for  list.  Butts  Typewriter 
Exchange,  1807  Farnam  St.,  Oraaha.  Neb. 


DO  OS 

FOX  TERRIER,  ALL  AGES;  BEST 
rat,  pet  or  watch  dogx  T.  H.  Kalden- 
berg,  Pella,  la. 


FERRETS 

FERRETS — GOOD  HUNTERS,  RAT- 
ters.   F.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED 
—Ages  21  to  50.  Make  $125  monthly.  W  rite 
Ozment,  39-F,  St.  Louis. 


ALFALFA  HAY  SAMPLES  FREE. 
Ernest  Raasch,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


FKEE  CATALOGUE—  "RARE  GIFTS: 
from  Old  Mexico";  Point  Lace  Doilies,  25o 
up;  handkerchiefs,  zarapes,  filigree  and 
cut-coin  jewelry;  Cal.  rose-beads,  etc. 
Kennedy  Kurlo  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Pomona, 
Cal. 


LIGHT  UP  YOUR  HOME  AND  BARNS 
with  the  best  and  safest  Out  Door  Acety- 
lene machine.  Write  for  prices.  Edward 
llaync,  Ottawa,  111. 
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POULTRY — Langshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS. 
Write  Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


Leg-horns 

PURE-BRED  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each.  Ben  Meyer, 
Oakland,  Neb- 


ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1  each,  six  for  $5.  Mrs.  Nellie 
Coder,  Elwood,  Neb. 

850  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
hens,  pullets,  cockerels,  75c  to  $2  each.  E. 
Dooley,  Selma,  la- 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
yearling  hens,  $1  each;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Will  Henderson,  Central  City, 
Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  very  fine;  now  six  for  $5.  G.  C. 
Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  3tella,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE— S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  AND 
S  CT  B.  Minorca  cockerels;  prices  right. 
Mrs,  Emma  Duerr,  Dorchester,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE — 300  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horn  pullets,  half  to  two-thirds  grown,  75c 
each;  100  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  $1.50  to .$2  each; 
200  R.  I.  Red  White-  Plymouth  Rock, 
Wh  te  Leghorn  and  Buff  Orpington  cock- 
ere  s.  $2  to  $5  each.  Keystone  Poultry 
Farm,  Guy  E.  Schreff,  Mgr.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Light  Brahma  a. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS, 
hens;  reasonable.  Mrs,  M.  Wall,  Eddy- 
ville.  Neb. 


Orpingtons. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE— SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpington,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Harvard, 
Neb. 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Stock  for  sale.  Price  list  free.  Frank 
Lewis,  Gibbon,  Neb 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS. 
Wi'liam  Langbelin,  Avoca,  la. 


PRIZE-WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons,  reasonable.  Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville, 
Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  PULLETS,  $10 
per  dozen;  line  bleeding  compels  sale; 
best  stock  from  range.  Mrs.  Minnie 
Tatro,  Geneva,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS,  $1 
to  $5.   Mrs.  Belle  Merrick,  Osceola,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Socks. 

50  FANCY  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER 
els,  $3  to  $10;  Immediate  sale;  best  blood 
in  America;  money  back  guarantee.  Dr. 
George  A.  Flippin.  Stromsburg,  Neb. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.25  TO 
$1.50  each;  the  white  kind.  Mrs.  George 
Hellbusch,  Belgrade,  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCKS— SHOW  OR  UTILITY 
birds,  sired  by  Southwest  District  Show 
winner.  Mrs.  James  Christopher,  Carle- 
ton,  Neb. 


FIFTY  LARGE ,  THOROUGHBRED 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels;  elegant 
birds,  $1  each.  Miss  Voorhees,  Sweet 
water.  Neb. 


WHITE  ROCKS— CAN  SPARE  FEW 
nice,  classy  cockerels,  from  $2  to  $5.  Write 
me  before  you  buy.  R.  A.  Neitzel,  Falls 
City,  Neb. 


650  BARRED  ROCKS,  BRED  BY  IOWA 
Kins;;  won  grand  champion  sweepstakes 
at  Iowa  State  Show,  1914.  A.  D.  Murphy 
&  Son,  Essex,  la. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets  for  sale;  large,  heavy 
bone,  deep,  narrow  baned,  good  laying 
strain;  guarantee  sat'sfactory;  show  birds 
a  specialty-  G.  W.  Feuersteln,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  MRS 
Iver  Johnson,  Stanton,  Neb. 


BATE — Five  cents  the  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hun- 
dred five  thousand  farmers  are  regular  pain-im-advance  subscribers  to  TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY  FARMER.  If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


POULTRY — Turkeys 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— TOMS, 
$4;  hens,  $3;  trios,  $10;  old  trio,  $12.  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Shipp,  Belleville,  Kan.  


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FOR 
sale.  Clinton  Myers,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


200  LARGE,  MAMMOTH  BRONS5SJ 
turkevs;  young  toms,  $3.15;  hens,  $2.40;  S. 
S.  Hamburgs;  White-Crested  Black  Pol- 
ish.  Mueller  Bros.,  Co'.ome,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE— HIGH-GRADE  BOURBON! 
Red  turkeys,  toms  and  hens;  also  Rhode 
Island  Red  cockerels  and  pullets-  Write 
for  particulars.  F.  M.  Kern,  Sprmgville, 
Ind.   


Wyandotte*. 

SILVER-LACED    WYANDOTTES  -  A 

specialty  of  English  strain.  A  few  fine 
cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale  from  a  pen 
of  as  good  layers  as  the  best,  barring,  no 
breed.  W.  H.  Mead,  404  East  10th  St., 
Fremont,  Neb. 


SILVER-LACED  W  YA  N  D  O  T  T  E 
cockerels.  Mrs.  Ed  Ackerman,  Stanton. 
Neb. 


SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
pullets  and  cockerels.  H.  Olabaugh,  St 
Edward,  Neb. 


G.  A.  FRANKFORTER,  BREEDER  OF 
Golden-Laced  Wyandottes;  high-class 
cockerels  for  sale.   Manning,  la. 


Sucks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  $1  EACH. 
Vern  Johnson,  Meadow  Grove,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— ROYAL  BLUE  STRAIN 
Rouen  ducks.  James  Cassell,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  MRS. 
Derrick,   Battle  Creek,  Neb. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DRAKES,  $2 
each.  Our  stock  won  all  prizes  at  State 
fair.  Roy  Thompson,  Normal,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Sheandoah,  la. 


COCKERELS,  ALL  VARIETIES; 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Erie  Smiley,  Poul- 
try Judge,  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 


CHOICE  COCKERELS  FOR  SALE— 
We  can  supply  choice  cockerels  for  your 
next  season's  breeders  of  all  popular 
breeds  of  chrckens,  geese  and  ducks,  also 
bantams  and  fox  terrier  pups.  Logan 
Valley  Poultry  Farm,  Wayne,  Neb. 


TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  CHICK- 
ens,  rabbits,  butter  and  eggs  wanted. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Estab.  1896.  Reference,  Merchants  Na- 
tional bank.  Prompt  pay.  Write  for  quo- 
tations. 


BIG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 
White  Runner  drakes.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels;  Shetland  ponies.  Frank  Healy, 
Bedford,  la. 


THE  110,000  FARM  FAMILIES  WHO 
regularly  read  this  page  are  anxious  to 
buy  their  breeding  stock  earlv  this  year. 
A  nickel  a  word  a  week  is  the  cost  of 
advertising  what  you  have  to  sell. 


LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  STATE  AND  DEEDED 
lands;  crop  payment  or  easy  terms;  along 
the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon;  no  isolated  pioneering. 
Free  literature.  Say  what  state  interests 
you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  442  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  

Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS- 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop.  Ark.  


FREE  GOVERNMENT  LAND— NEAR 
500,000  acres  in  Arkansas  now  open  to 
homestead  entry;  guide  Look,  with  lists, 
laws,  etc.,  25c;  township  map  of  state  25c 
additional.  L.  E.  Moore,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Australia 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANTS 
settlers.  Special  inducements;  govern- 
ment land;  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample  mar- 
kets; reduced  passages;  special  excur- 
sion being  arranged.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  government  repre- 
sentative from  Victoria,  687  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  Box  57. 


California 

WE  HAVE  A  FEW  HOMESTEAD  Lo- 
cations and  timber  claims  in  northern 
California,  cheap.  Full  particulars  on  ap- 
plication. W.  T.  Smith  Co..  1111  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Bide  .  Omaha.  Neh 


ON  APPLICATION  A  BEAUTIFULLY 
illustrated  book  descriptive  of  the  re- 
sources of  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  (in 
the  fertile  Sacramento  valley)  will  be 
mailed  free.  Address  M.  N.  Sheldon,  Sec- 
retary Sutter  County  Commission  to  V. 
P.  I.  E.,  Marysville,  Cal.  r 


Colorado 

ON  THE  GREAT  BURLINGTON 
Route,  100  miles  from  Denver,  at  Akron, 
Colo.,  a  town  with  every  modern  conveni- 
ence, I  have  12  selected  quarters  that  1 
will  sell  at  a  big  sacrifice,  because  I  need 
the  monev  to  protect  other  property. 
These  lands  are  fine  and  near  the  town. 
Grain,  vegetables,  root  crops  and  alfalfa 
make  great  records  there;  only  $10  per 
acre;  easy  terms;  disease  microbes  cant 
live  there;  thev  can't  stand  the  air.  Life 
here  is  worth  living  for  every  member  of 
the  family.  Other  particulars  on  request 
A.  C.  Torgeson,  care  Deneckes',  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 


Florida 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR  IM 
proved  property,  famous  Wauchula  citru 
and  truck  lands.  J.  C.  Holbrook,  Bartow 
Florida.  


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87.  Lincoln,  Neb.  _ 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  DI- 
reet  buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minenapolis, 
Minn.  


WANTED— TO  HEA.R  OF  GOOD 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  'Send 
description  and  price.  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


rr'- 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  ready  to  ship  on  approval.  Arthur 
Gillette,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  $1  each.  Address  Lonnie  Boyd,  Ara- 
pahoe, Neb. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

STNGLB  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
cockerels,  birds  of  fine  quality  and  breed- 
ing. Write  for  details  and  prices.  A.  F. 
Magdanz,  Pierce,  Neb. 


ROSE  CPMB  REDS  FOR  SALE. 
Cockerels  at  reasonable  prices;  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Fred  Gregorius,  Hum- 
phrey. Neb. 


LARGE-BONED,  FULL-BLOOD  ROSE 
Comb  Rt'c'e  Tsland  Fe-t  cockerels,  $2 
each,  Guaranteed.  Highland  Farm,  Hed- 
rick,  la. 


Better  Than  Other  Papers 


So.  Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  17,  1914. 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer: — 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  did  its  as 
well,  if  not  better,  on  stock  and  eggs  last  sea- 
son as  any  other. 

Arthur  Gillette. 


Mr.  Gillette  is  a  breeder  of  high  class  "White  Rocks 
and  a  few  ads  in  this  paper  last  sea'son  proved  to  him 
it  was  one  of  his  best  papers. 


LANDS — Minnesota 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  LISTS  AND  LIT- 
erature  on  Chisago  and  Pine  counties, 
Minnesota,  lands;  railway  fare  refunded, 
to  buyers.  St.  Croix  Valley  Land  &  Loan 
Co..  Drawer  G,  Rush  City,  Minn.   


Nebraska 

UNCLE  JIMMY  AND  A-UNT  MARY 
have  reached  the  age  1  mit,  so  must  give 
up  farming  the  old  homestead.  As  it's 
all  they  have,  they  have  to  get  it  in 
money  and  payments.  It's  offered  at  a 
whole  lot  less  than  it's  worth,  for  they 
need  the  money  quick.  It's  in  Hoit 
county,  160-acre  homestead  and  160  timber 
culture  adjoining,  near  town;  school 
house  on  land;  ri/ver  running  through; 
rich,  level  land;  improved;  low  rate  inter- 
est; good  terms.  See  or  write  W.  P. 
O'Brien,  410  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


160  ACRES  GOOD,  BLACK,  SANDY 
land,  six  miles  soirth  of  Elsie,  Neb.,  for 
sale.  Price,  $1,200;  worth"  doutfle  the 
amount.  C.  H.  Metz,  Owner,  Spokane, 
Wash. 


Heal  Estate  Loans 

FARMERS,  DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 
We  negotiate  for  farm  loans,  5  years  at 
6  per  cent  and  ten  years  at  5  per  cent; 
dealing  direct  with  borrower;  2%  per  cent 
straight  eomm.ssion.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Security  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion, 30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


J 


6  PER  CENT  MONEY-MONEY  6  PER 
cent.  Loans  may  be  obtained  for  any 
purpose  on  acceptable  real  estate  secur- 
ity; liberal  privileges;  correspondence  so- 
licited. A.  C.  Agency  Company,  758  Gas- 
Electric  Light  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.;  446 
Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  

Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN-BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;, set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  pr.ces 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orc'hards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  

Wyoming 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  SECURING  A 
fertile  farm  at  a  low  price,  in  a  well  set- 
tled community,  where  climate,  soil  and 
water  are  good,  write  Federal  Land  Com- 
pany, Cheyenne,  Wyo.  


ATTENTION  GERMAN  FARMERS! 
My  four  improved  larms  to  rent  on  the 
crop-sharing  pian,  which  will  easily  dou- 
ble your  present  income  and  more,  with 
no  additional  labor  or  investment.  These 
farms  are  situated  about  seven  miles 
from  Millbrook,  twenty  m.les  from  Lara- 
mie, Wyo.;  ah  up-to-the-moment  city  of 
10,000  people,  with  the  State  university 
there  and  the  experiment  station  on  the 
way.  Roads  are  fine  and  the  rural  free 
delivery  stage  goes  by  every  day;  school 
within  a  mile  and  telephone,  too;  good, 
comfortable  houses,  barns  and  other 
buildings.  These  farms  have  plenty  of 
water  to  irrigate  with  and  good,  pure 
water  In  wells  for  other  uses.  They  are 
partly  in  alfalfa  and  have  been  farmed 
for  several  years.  Can  farm  a  quarter 
here  as  easily  as  an  eighty  where  you 
are:  no  diseases  to  attack  stock:  hog 
cholera  unknown;  climate  particularly 
suited  to  growing  children  and  those  hav- 
ing asthma,  throat  or  lung  trouble.  Here 
you  can  have  plenty  of  cheap  feed  to  fat- 
ten stock  and  have  a  money-making 
dairy.  Butter-fat  brings  from  33  to  38 
cents  per  pound;  four  to  five  cows  w  II 
far  more  than  support  the  family;  plenty 
of  cheap  pasture.  Applicants  should 
have  horses,  implements  and  cows.  For 
further  particulars  write  A.  W.  Augspur- 
ger,  548  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 320 
acres,  s!x  miles  from  Millbrook,  twenty 
miles  from  Laramie,  half-mile  to  school; 
rural  route  and  telephone;  all  good,  level 
land;  all  irrigated;  first-class  water  right; 
30  acres  alfalfa:  good  seven-room  house; 
fair  barn  and  other  buildings.  Price.  $G5 
per  acre.  160  acres,  seven  miles  from  Mill- 
brook. twenty  miles  from  Laramie,  one 
mile  to  school;  rural  route,  telephone:  all 
but  twenty  acres  under  cultivation;  good 
five-room  house,  large  barn,  granary, 
milk  house  and  other  buildings;  first-class 
water  right;  very  best  soil.  Price.  $75  per 
acre.  320  acres,  eight  m  les  from  Mill- 
brook, nineteen  miles  to  Laramie,  Ws 
miles  to  school,  two  miles  to  postofflce: 
five  acres  of  alfalfa,  20  acres  other  crops; 
good  fences;  no  buildings;  fine,  level 
farm;  can  all  be  plowed;  all  irrigated. 
Price,  $5T>  per  acre.  80  acres,  seven  miles 
from  Millbrook.  twenty  m'les  to  Laramie, 
1M>  to  postofflce.  half-mi'.e  to  school;  sev- 
enty acres  under  cultivation.  balance 
good  land;  all  irrigated;  first-class  water 
right;  splendid  producing  land.  Price,  $65 
per  acre.  I  represent  all  the  above  as 
owner  and  have  several  other  farms, 
some  larger.  Will  exchange  for  improved 
farms  in  Iowa  or  eastern  Nebraska  that 
are  of'ered  worth  the  money.  A  splend'd 
opportunity  for  those  wanting  to  change 
to  better  climate.  A.  W,  Augspurper,  fits 
Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb. 
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Latest   Improved  Rubbing  Post 

By  eliminating  profits  and  ex- 
pense, we  are  able  to  turulth  j'ou 
our  POST  ATTACH 

HOG  OILER 
FOR  $5.SO 

CASH  ACCOMPANYING  YOUR  ORDER 

Medicated  Vermin  Oil  at  15c  per 
gallon.  We  guarantee  our  Post 
Attach,  Acme  and  other  varieties 
of  Hog  Oilers  to  rid  your  hogs  o£ 
lice,  mango  and  skin  diseases. 
Order  at  once.  Do  not  put  it  off. 
Your  hogs  cannot  sleep  or  thrive 
Tor  the  lice  chewing  them  night 
and  day.  Agents  or  Oil  Salesman, 
wanted.  Address 

ACME  SUPPLY  CO.. 

OMAHA,  NED. 

Tell  Tomorrow's  Weather 

White's  Weather  Prophet  forecasts  the 
eather  8  to  24  hour*  in  advance. 
Not  a  toy  but  a  scientifically  constructed 
instrument   working   automat  ically. 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little 
figures  of  Hansel  and  Gretc)  and  the 
Witch,  who  come  in  and  out  to  tell  you 
what  the  weather  will  be  Handsome, 
reliable  and  everlasting. 
*^lzc  t'A  by  J  lully  cu«r- 
AGENTS  WANTED       nnieed     Sent  postpaid  for 

DAVID  WHITE.  Dept.  69. 419  East  Water  St..  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


$|.00 


Bargain  Day 


%  on  Cuts. 


You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
for  8  cents  per  square  inch, 
cash  with  order — not  less 
than  75  cents  for  any  one 
cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write 
at  once,  as  we  have  only  one 
of  each  kind.  Address, 

f*  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

Omaha,  Neb. 

*Ji  ^  t-J*  *^  I  vjj  tjj  tf<  ^  t.^J  kjj  k^J  *  IJ*Y"^'"J-*^-*^*fcf',^f* 
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Our  Readers9  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the.  "tse  of  our  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.    Let  as  hear  from  you. 


Free  State  Fair  Admission 

S.  T.  S.,  Iowa:  Your  little  squib  de- 
nouncing free  admission  to  state  fairs 
certainly  hits  the  proper  chord.  One 
farm  journal  editor  has  been  trying  for 
some  time  to  start  something  that  no  one 
else  ever  thought  of,  and  he  has  hit  upon 
about  the  most  absurd  proposition  anyone 
ever  heard  of  on  the  above  named  subject. 
Why  should  the  taxpayers  in  the  outlying 
counties  of  the  state  be  taxed  to  support 
a  free  fair  when  a  very  small  majority 
of  them  or  their  families  0".ii  attend?  Tl 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  population 
of  Des  Moines  and  other  cities  where 
state  fairs  are  held,  for  it  would  give 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  these 
cities  ten  days  of  fine  entertainment  ab- 
solutely free  of  charge.  You  can  depend 
upon  it  they  would  all  be  there,  and  why 
not?  The  state  is  paying  the  expense. 

But  how  about  the  remote  cities  and 
towns  and  the  surounding  country?  Pew 
of  these  people  would  get  any  benefit 
from  the  extra  tax  necessary  to  put  the 
state  fair  on  a  free  basis.  There  would 
be  just  as  much  reason  in  a  proposition 
to  put  the  theaters  of  Des  Moines  or  Lin- 
coln on  a  free  admission  basis  and  have 
their  respective  states,  through  the  tax- 
payers, defray  the»ent'rc  expense. 

This  proposition  does  not  look  good  to 
any  taxpayer  outside  uf  the  state  fair 
cities  who  has  taken  time  to  give  the  sub- 
ject a  little  thought,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 


this  same  editor  would  never  have  pro- 
posed such  a  one-sided  and  preposterous 
thing  had  ho  lived  outside  the  state  fair 

city. 

Editor's  Note — To  the  writer  of 
this  letter  we  want  to  say,  "Thank 
you."  It  is  always  encouraging  to 
Ihe  editors  of  any  publication  to 
know  that  their  readers  are  with 
them.  At  the  same  time  we  are  al- 
ways glad  to  know  when  the  opin- 
ions advanced  do  not  meet  with  your 
approval,  and  why.  By  writing  oc- 
casionally and  expressing  your  opin- 
ions you  can  be  of  great  service  to  us 
in  he'ping  us  to  make  the  Twentieth 
Century  Farmer  of  more  value  to 
you. 


Columbian  Corn  CrfiH 

1,000  Bu.  Bin  (plain)  $88.88      1,000  Bu.  Bin  (perforated)  $91.88' 
500  Bu.  Bin  (plain)  66.60        500  Bu.  Bin  (perforated)  69.66 

{Above  capacities  figured  on  small  grain-) 
We  want  to  Bend  yoa  this  Combination  Grain  Bin  all  freight  charges 
prepaid.   You  can  pay  ua  for  it  when  you  get  it.   The  special  perfora- 
tions make  it  suitable  for  ear  corn,  shelled  corn,  kafnr,  wheat,  etc. 
Rain  cannot  beat  in  or  small  grain  fall  out.    Fireproof  —  rat  proof. 
Sectional —portable.  Made  of  best  quality  puremetal ,  galvanized.  3  and 
6  ply  metal  joints  bolted  together  make  it  strong  and  rigid.  Ordertoday. 
The  advancing  price  of  gram  will  pay  for  it  the  first^  season.  Prompt 
delivery  guaranteed.   Special  prices  on  larger  sizes.   Circular  free. 
COLUMBIAN  STEEL  TANK  COMPANY 
^1704  West  12th  Street.       Kansas  City,  Mo. 


t  The  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Southeastern  Wyoming  % 


Lice  On  Hons 

C.  L.  J.,  Nebraska:  Will  you  state  in 
the  columns  of  3'our  paper  an  effectives 
remedy  for  hog  lice? 

Answer- — Many  of  the  different 
commercial  dips  are  good  lice  reme- 
dies. Crude  oil  is  used  successfully 
by  many  hog  raisers.  Different  au- 
tomatic hog  oilers  are  good  to  use. 
In  addition  to  any  of  these  remedies, 
be  sure  to  clean  the  bedding  out 
often  and  thoroughly  disinfect  the 
hogs'  sleeping  quarters.  ' 


«5» 


* 


This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  West  and  farm- 
ing is  carried  on  here  entirely  without  irrigation.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  railroads  and  market  conditions  are  good-  We  are 
owners — not  agents — and  sell  our  lands  on  ten  annual  payments, 
or  on  our  Celebrated  Crop  Payment  Plan,  whereby  one-half  the  crop 
raised  each  year  is  delivered  to  us  at  market  price  until  the  land 
is  paid  for. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  sectional  map. 


FEDERAL  LAND 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street, 


COMPANY 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


I 
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Ju£  About  Half  Price 

For  Thirty  Days  Only 

Regular  Price        Special  Price 

Breeders'  Gazette  $1.00)  M  0ne 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  $1.00 

$2.00 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA,  NFBRASKA 


Year  for 

$11! 


Fattening  Horse  fOr  Market 

S.  E.  C,  Nebraska :  I  am  a  reader  of 
your  paper  and  would  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions,  What  kind  of  ration  would 
vou  suggest  to  fatten  a  horse  for  market? 
Tie  is  coming  6  years  old,  tall,  rangy  and 
th;n  in  flesh;  black,  w'th  white  stripe  in 
face;  three-quarters  Shfre  and  weighs 
about  1,300  pounds.  Have  cane,  corn  fod- 
der, wheat  and  oat  straw,  corn  and  oats. 
Would  you  advise  feeding  oilmeal?  Should 
I  work  him  husking  corn  or  let  him  stand 
in  the  barn? 

Our  colts  coming  home  from  pasture 
are  troubled  with  warts  on  their  lips  and 
mouths.  They  have  run  in  the  hills  on 
grass  pasture.  How  should  they  be 
treated? 

What  should  be  done  for  hard,  dry  hoofs 
that  break  and  crack? 

Answer — In  fattening  horses  for 
market  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  be 
certain  that  they  are  free  from 
either  internal  or  external  parasites 
and  in  good,  healthy  condition. 

A  good  ration  for  fattening  is  corn 
and  alfalfa  hay,  with  some  oats  and 
bran.  Hay  sfcould  always  be  fed 
with  the  grain,  as  this  gives  the 
necessary  roughness  to  aid  in  diges- 
tion..   Feed  from  ten    to  fourteen 


ears  of  corn  morning,  noon  and 
night.  Mix  oats  and  bran,  about 
one-quarter  of  the  mixture  being 
oats  and  three-quarters  bran.  Feed 
about  three  quarts  of  this  twice  a 
day,  between  the  corn  feeds.  Hay 
and  water  should  be  supplied  in  as 
large  quantities  as  the  animals  will 
consume.  Oilmeal  will  aid  in  fat- 
tening and  will  give  the  coat  a  good 
gloss  and  make  the  skin  soft.  This 
ration  is  for  rapid  fattening. 

Light  work  during  the  fattening 
period  is  better  than  no  work  at  all. 
but  it  must  be  light  work  when  the 
horse  is  receiving  so  much  heating 
food.  Be  sure,  also,  that  the  horse 
has  access  to  salt. 

If  you  will  apply  to  the  university 
farm,  Lincoln,  they  will  send  you 
their  bulletin  No.  28,  "Feeding  Al- 
falfa to  Horses."  This  is  a  short 
and  practical  record  of  a  number  of 
experiments  in  feeding  horses  lor 
work  and  fattening,  using  alfalfa 
hay  and  other  rations.  It  is  written 
by  H.  J.  Gramlich,  andi  the  experi- 
ments described  were  made  not  only 
on  the  university  farm,  but  by  horse 
breeders  and  dealers  in  Nebraska. 

Warts  may  be  removed  with  a 
knife,  but  there  is  danger  of  infec- 
tion from  this  treatment.  Arsenic 
mixed  with  lard  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  arsenic  to  four  of  lard  form 
a. salve  which  may  be  rubbed  on  and 
around  the  warts  once  a  week  and 
will  cause  them  to  fall  off.  These 
warts  usually  are  not  harmful  if  al- 
lowed to  remain. 

For  dryness  of  hoofs,  keep  the 
horses'  feet  well  wet.  Let  him 
stand  in  wet  clay  a  good  part  of  the 
time,  and  oil  his  hoofs  occasionally. 
All  horses  should  have  a  good  foot 
soaking  quite  frequently. 


Hunting  the  Quail 

A  Reader,  Indiana:  The  sound  of  the 
guns  is  now  in  the  land,  the  hunting 
season  is  on  and  the  poor  little,  Innocent, 
helpless  quail  hide  and  cower  away,  but 
to  little  good  to  themselves  in  the  end. 
The  state  in  which  this  is  written  allows 
from  November  10  to  December  20  to  hunt 
the  quail  except  where  farmers,  under  the 
order  of  the  game  commiss'oner.  have 
turned  their  farms  into  game  preserves, 
which  many  have  done.  What  a  shame, 
for  the  hunting  of  quail  should  be  pro- 
hibited entirely  everywhere.  The  law 
should  bo  to  feed  and  save  them.-  What 
if  the  hunter  is  not  allowed  to  kill  ove 
fifteen  a  day,  what  does  that  amount  to 
in  saving  them?  What  if  not  allowed  to 
snare  and  trap?  A  gun  kills  faster.  A 
quail  on  the  market  is  worth,  maybe,  25 
cents.  Alive  and  on  the  farm,  so  orni- 
thologists claim,  it  is  worth  several  dol- 
lars a  year  to  the  farmer  because  of  the 
harmful  grubs  and  weed  seeds  It  eats. 
It  is  well  enough  to  lengthen  the  rabbit 
season,  for  rabbits  breed  fast,  and  wlien 
the  snow  lies  long  {hey  knaw  the  berry 
bushes  and  destroy  orchards,  but  let  us 
save,  the  quail. 


Be  Careful  in  Buying  Trees 


F.UIT  tree  orders  should 
never  be  placed  carelessly 
or  haphazard.  You  would 
not  dream  of  buying  a 
pure-bred  animal  from  a  breeder 
until  you  knew  he  was  reliable,  even 
though  the  stock  was  there  to  show 
for  itself.  You  would  want  to  know 
you  could  trust  the  breeder  to  give 
you  all  he  claimed  he  was  giving 
you.  In  buying  trees  you  are  much 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller.  You 
can  tell  nothing  about  the  fruit  the 
tree  will  produce  for  years  after  you 
have  purchased  it.    You  have  to  rely 


absolutely  on  the  honor  and  honesty 
of  the  nurseryman. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for 
traveling  salesmen  to  travel  around 
taking  orders,  and  very  often  the 
parties  giving  the  orders  know  noth- 
ing of  the  nursery  represented,  nor 
about  the  varieties  so  glibly  extolled. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  Is  wise 
to  refuse  the  order.  You  do  not  ' 
tono\v  if  the  trees  have  even  the  rep- 
utation of  a  reliable  dealer  back  of 
them.  They  may  have  a  nursery  in- 
spection certificate  and  still  be 
worthless  seedlings,  for  the  certlfi- 
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cate  refers  only  to  diseases,  and  no 
man  but  he  who  cut  the  scions  and 
budded  or  grafted  the  trees,  or  saw  it 
done,  can  know  if  they  are  true  to 
name. 

Trees  may  be  true  to  name  and 
yet  be  not  worthy  of  planting.  Many 
nuresrymen  propagate  from  trees 
growing  in  the  nursery  rows.  Be 
sure  the  nursery  you  purchase  your 
trees  from  propagates  only  from 
fruiting  trees,  and  selects  only  the 
best  of  these.  There  are  nurseries 
that  know  that  stock  must  be  such 
stock  to  be  worth  the  money  they  are 
asking  you  to  give  for  them,  and 
would  no  more  think  of  selling  you 
any  other  kind  of  a  tree  than  they 
would  of  stealing  your  pocketbook. 
Try  to  discover  such  a  nursery  as 
convenient  to  you  as  possible  and 
then  'k'al  with  him  the  same  as  you 
would  in  dealing  iu  any  other  line. 
Would  you  purchase  a  high-priced 
bull  from  a  traveling  salesman  of 
whom  you  had  never  heard  and  who 


represented  a  breeder  you  knew 
nothing  of  until  this  agent  called  on 
you?  Glowing  printed  matter  is  eas- 
ily obtained,  fine  pictures  of  big  ap- 
ples tell  no  story,  testimonials  from 
unknown  parties  are  not  evidence, 
and  any  man  who  grows  a  row  of 
seedling  apples  can  get  a  nursery 
certificate  of  inspection. 

Do  not  feel  that  you  should  buy 
cheap  trees.  I  know  of  many  or- 
chards being  planted  to  practically 
worthless  stock  because  the  trees 
were  sold  cheaper  than  other  reliable 
nurserymen  were  selling  the  same 
stock  these  were  supposed  to  be. 
What  is  a  few  cents'  difference  in 
the  cost  of  a  tree  compared  with  ten 
years'  culture  and  the  use  of  the 
soil  and  the  loss  of  the  crops  that 
would  have  been  produced  during 
the  next  ten  years  required  to  re- 
produce the  orchard?  The  cost  of 
the  tree  is  such  a  trifle  compared 
with  all  this  that  we  can  never  be 
too  sure  of  the  quality. 

L.  H.  COBB. 


On  a  Colorado  Farm 


r^T^NE  of  our  subscribers  in  Mor- 
I  \^  I  gan  county,  Colorado,  sends 
nH|TrS!|  us  the  accompanying  pho- 
WSrisJ  tograph  of  himself  and 
family  and  the  irrigating  ditch  that 
6pells  prosperity  in  that  section  of 
the  country.  The  grain  field  pic- 
ture was  taken  on  July  t  last  and 
the  grain  threshed  seventy-one  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  He  does  not  say 
what  it  was,  but  it  appears  to  be  an 
oat  field. 

Irrigation  has  done  wonderful 
things  for  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no 
public  work  now  being  pushed  by  the 
government  of  more  practical  value 
to  the  American  people  than  the 
great  reclamation  projects. 


Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  Program 


The  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress 
is  distinctly  a  farmers*  organization. 
It  means  all  that  is  implied  in  the 
words  "Farmers'  Congress."  Every 
farmers'  organization  is  entitled  to 
send  ten  delegates.  Every  farmer 
should  see  that  his  organization  is 
represented. 

Should  you  belong  to  no  organiza- 
tion, you  are  welcome.  Come  and 
take  part  in  the  congress  and  its  dis- 
cussions. 

The  interests  of  8,000  rural  school 
children  will  be  considered  in  this 
meeting.  Of  course,  you  are  inter- 
ested in  this.  You  cannot  afford  to 
miss  this  meeting.  Come  and  stay 
until  the  end. 

When  you  arrive  in  Omaha  go  to 
the  Rome  hotel,  register  at  the  sec- 


retary's desk  and  present  your  cre- 
dentials. W.  S.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

Program 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  7. 

Registration  of  delegates  at  headquar- 
ters. Hotel  Rome. 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  8. 

9  a.  m.— Solo.  Miss  Margery  Shackel- 
ford; violin  solo;  address  of  welcome, 
Hon.  James  C.  Dahlman,  mayor  of 
Omaha;  response,  Hon.  George  Coupland, 
president  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress; 
address,  "Co-operative  Creameries,"  Dr. 
B.  H.  Hibbard,  professor  rural  economics. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

1:30  p.  m. — Solo,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Christianaon; 
introduction  of  resolutions;  appointment 
of  committees;  address,  "Tuberculosis  and 
Uniform  Live  Stock  Shipping  Laws,"  Dr. 
L.  C.  Kigln,  state  veterinarian,  and  E.  Z. 
Russell;  discussion,  open  to  all. 

?.  p.  m.— Report  of  legislative  committee; 
dlscuslson,  open  to  all. 

7:30  p.  m.— Carnal's  Male  Chorus;  bass 


solo,  E.  S.  Travis;  motion  pictures  (Tu- 
berculosis in  Nebraska  Cattle  and  Ne- 
braska Water  Power),  explained  by  Dr. 
G.  E.  Condia;  address,  "Conservation  of 
Nebraska  Water  Power,"  Hon.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Allister, president  State  Water  Power 
commission. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  9. 

9  a.  m.— Music;  vocal  solo,  Miss  May 
Campbell,  Clarka,  Neb.;  introduction  of 
resolutions;  report  of  committee  on  im- 
provement of  rural  schools;  discussion, 
open  to  all. 

1:20  p.  m.— Solo,  Miss  Vema  Fowler; 
viol  n  solo;  introduction  of  resolutions; 
address,  "Farmers"  Mutual  Insurance," 
Hon.  W,  E.  Straub,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  discus- 
sion, open  to  all;  report  of  committee  on 
resolutions. 

7:30  p.  m.— Music,  South  Omaha  High 
School  Orchestra;  motion  pictures,  "Ne- 
braska Apples,  Poultry,  Better  Babies," 
expla'ned  by  Dr.  George  E.  Condra; 
"Farmers'  Organizations — A!ms  and  Pur- 
poses," Hon.  C.  H.  Gusta'son,  Mead, 
Neb.,  president  State  Farmers'  Union; 
Hon.  R.  M.  Tyson,  Tobias,  Neb.,  secre- 
tary Farmers'  Equity  society. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  10. 

9  a.  m.— So'o,  Mrs.  Guy  H.  Phinney; 
violin  solo;  address,  "Torrens'  Svstem  of 
Land  Registration,"  Hon.  A.  E.  Sheldon, 
Lincoln,  d'rector  Nebraska  legislative  ref- 
erence bureau;  discussion,  open  to  all; 
reports  of  officers;  reports  of  committees; 
discussion. 

1:30  p.  m.— Solo,  Miss  Ethel  Buxton; 
(violin  solo:  election  of  officers:  address, 
"Co-operative  Buying  and  Selling,"  Hon. 
O.  E.  Wood,  L'ncoln,  Neb.,  state  organ- 
izer Farmers'  Union;  discussion,  open  to 
all;  reports  of  committees;  discussion. 

7:30  p.  m.— Ladies  quartet;  Macks  String 
quartet;  motion  pictures— films  to  be  se- 
lected by  audience  from  these  reels: 
Horses,  Beet  Sugar,  Irrigation,  Wheat 
and  Corn;  address,  "Relat'on  of  State 
Soil  Survey  to  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment," Dr.  George  E.  Condra,  University 
of  Nebraska;  address,  "Rural  Tele- 
phones," Hon.  Frank  E.  Liston,  Hooper, 
Neb. 

Musical  program  arranged  by  James  E. 
Carnal,  teacher  of  voice  culture  and  direc- 
tor of  Omaha  School  of  Music. 

I 


Hay  and  Straw  Quarantine 
The  provisions  of  the  federal  quar- 
antines declared  on  account  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  have  been 
somewhat  modified  in  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  shipments  of  hay  and  straw. 
The  new  regulations  provide  that 
hay  and  straw  cut  prior  to  August  1, 
1914,  and  baled  prior  to  October  1, 
1914,  may  be  shipped  without  disin- 
fection from  any  of  the  quarantined 
areas,  provided  that  it  has  been 
stored  away  from  cattle,  sheep  or 
swine.  Hitherto  it  was  necessary 
that  hay  should  not  only  have  been 
cut  before  August  1,  hut  that  it 
should  also  have  been  baled  before 
that  date. 


Demand  This 
Double  Guarantee  on 

Dynamite 

It  costs  no  more  with 
our  tag  than  without  it,  so 
demand  our  tag  and  rest  as- 
sured then  of  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back  without 
,  question. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

Wholnale  Hardware 


I'"0"  r  "'^J^nMuWE 


OMAHA, 
NEB. 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank 
Heater 


Note  the  construction.  No  heat  goes  to  waste. 
/II  the  heat  Is  under  water.  Can  be  used  In 
any  size  tank.  Will  burn  coal,  wood,  corn, 
cobs  or  any  rubbish.  Two  weeks'  free  trial. 
Then  If  you  do  not  think  It  ia  worth  double 
the  price  we  af?k  for  it.  return  same  to  us  at 
our  expense.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  drop* 
us  a  postal— now— while  it  ia  fresh  In  your 
mind,  for  catalog  and  prices. 

NELSON  MTG.  CO., 
26  Wall  Street,  Deerfield,  Wis. 


20-HOUR 
WELDED  TANK 
HEATER 

NO  GRATE  OR  FIRE  POT 

Keeps  all  the  bent  under 
water.  Has  been  known  to 
bold  fire  24  boura  without 
attention.  Burns  any  fuel. 
Ask  for  circular  and  special 
introductory  price. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1262  West  10th  St.,    Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Fresh  Frozen  Lake 
Superior  Herring. 

Right  from  our  fisheries. 
Best  in  tne  market.  Sen  3  us  your  order  early. 

Frozen  Herring-,  per  100...  ...$3.50 

'500  lbs.  or  more  $3.25  per  100  lbs. 

Salt  Trout,  first  class,  50-lb.  keg.  .$5.50 
Salt  Herring,  first  class.  50-lb.  kbK,32.50 
Reference:  First  State  Bank,  Two  Harbors.  Minn. 
JOHNSON,  BENDSICKSOH  &  CO., 
Two  Harbors,  Minn. 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer  adver- 
tisers are  reliable.  They  could 
not  use  these  columns  if  they  were 
not.  When  you  write  to  them  be 
sure  your  name  and  address  is 
written  clearly,  and  mention  this 
paper. 


toyed  ftdm 

All  Steel,  All-  Year-* Round  Train 

Chicago  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Leaves  Chicago      ...  10:15  p.  m. 

Arrives  Chattanooga  •      •  5:45  p.  m. 

Arrives  Atlanta      ...  10:45  p.  m. 

Arrives  Jacksonville  (i&SSi)  •    8:40  a.  m. 


Big  Four  Route 


Queen  &  Crescent  Route 


Southern  Railway 


Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 


Solid  through  train  with  Observation-Compartment  and  Drawing-Room  Sleeping; 
Cars;  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars.  Low  round  trip  winter  tourist  tickets  to  all 
Florida  points  now  on  sale.   Direct  connections  in  Union  Station  at  Jacksonville 


Cars;  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars.  Low  round  trir. 
Florida  points  now  on  sale.   Direct  connect 
for  all  points  in  Florida.  Nassau  and  Cuba. 

Attractive  variable  route  flirts  including  the  "Land  of  the  Sky" 

STANTON  CURTIS,  Ant.  Cum.  Pin.  Aft,  Sovilxro  Railway,  54-56  W.  KUat  St..  Qiat*.  DL 
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18  TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 

By  A.  C.  Davenport 


T-  IHE  opening  oi  the  Chicago  stock 
yards  for  the  receipt  of  live 
.  stock   for   slaughter   only,  in- 

SPjPBI  stead  of  simplifying  matters, 
'  *  has  rendered  the-  situation  still 
more  com  plicated.  It  has  really  divided 
the  markets  of  the  country  into  two 
classes— 'packers'  markets  and  shippers' 
markets. 

How  this  could  come  about  will  be 
readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered 
that  it  takes  all  classes  of  buyers  as  well 
as  all  kinds  of  stock  to  make  a  real 
market.  In  the  case  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
buyers  of  feeders  as  well  as  of  fat  stock 
for  shipment  to  outside  killers  have  a 
most  important  influence  on  market 
values,  absorbing,  as  they  do,  much  of 
the  surplus  on  days  of  heavy  receipts  and 
thus  competing  with  the  big  local  packers 
and  preventing  them  from  breaking  the 
market  as  much  as  they  might  if  they 
had  everything  their  own  way.  In  the 
case  of  hogs,  about  the  only  competition 
that  the  big  packers  have  to  meet  is  of- 
fered by  the  shippers,  the  latter  term  be- 
ing applied  in  general  to  that  class  of 
buyers  who  buy  on  orders  from  the 
smaller  packers  and  butchers  that  are  to 
be  found  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
The  shippers  as  a  rule  buy  light  to  me- 
dium weight  hogs  of  good  quality,  pass- 
ing by  inferior  and  rough  hogs  of  all 
weights.  Competition  from  this  source 
forces  the  big  packers  to  bid  up  strong 
on  the  good  kinds  or  be  satisfied  with 
the  less  desirable  kinds  left  by  the  ship- 
pers. 

The  country  during  the  last  week  has 
had  a  good  object  lesson  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  shipping  trade  upon  the  market. 
The  shippers  have  been  unable  to  operate 
on  the  Chicago  market  and  some  others 
because  of  the  quarantine  preventing  the 
shipment  of  stock  out  of- those  markets. 
This  has  left  the  trade  at  such  points  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  local  packers.  As 
a  result,  official  reports  from  the  Chicago 
market  last  week  quoted  prices  on  the 
best  cattle  $1.0G@1.25  lower,  and  called 
upon  the  country  to  choke  off  receipts?  as 
it  was  exceedingly  hard  to  sell  even  at 
the  decline.  Missouri  river  markets,  like 
Omaha,  St.  Joseph  and  Kansas  City,  that 
are  open  to  shippers  and  feeder  buyers, 
while  feeling  the  influence  of  the  break 
at  the  quarantined  markets,  have  not 
suffered  in  anything  like  the  same  degree. 
In  fact,  at  some  of  the  points  on  the 
river,  prices  are  right  up  to,  or  even 
higher  than  Chicago,  which  under  normal 
conditions  should  be  the  highest,  being 
closer  to  the  big  consuming  centers. 

The  influence  of  shippers  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  hog  trade.  Chicago  and 
other  markets  that  are  closed  to  the 
shippers  have  been  around  30(S/50c  per 
hundred  lower  than  the  open  markets. 
One  Missouri  river  market  complained 
last  week  that  hogs  were  selling  40@50c 
lower  there  than  at  some  other  river 
markets  that  were  open  to  the  shippers. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  packers  are  buying  hogs  for  less 
than   they  are  worth,   but   with  equal 


propriety  might  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  shippers  being  restricted 
to  a  few  markets  are  paying  more  than 
the  hogs  are  worth. 

This  brings  up  the  old  question  always 
at  issue  between  the  bulls  and  bears 
as  to  present  and  future  values.  During 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the>  month  the 
bears  were  a  little  worried  and  the  bulls, 
were  jubilant  as  prices,  went  soaring  up- 
ward. During  the  last  week  the  tables 
have  been  turned  and  the  bears  have 
recovered  their  nerve  and  are  again  pre- 
dicting lower  prices.  They  base  their  be- 
lief on  the  fact  that  the  market,  with 
several  of  the  big  hog  states  shipping 
little  or  nothing,  did  not  score  any  phe- 
nomenal advance.  Hence  they  reason 
that  when  the  quarantine  5s  raised  and 
hogsl  are  coming  forward  without  re- 
straint the  runs  will  be  large  enough  to 
break  down  prices.  The  report  that 
cholera  is  spreading  in  some  localities 
owing  to  a  shortage  of  serum  is  a  bullish 
bit  of  news.  However,  the  first  effect 
of  a  cholera  outbreak  is  to  increase-  the 
receipts  and  that  is  just  what  the  bears 
have  been  wanting  to  bring  about  the  ex- 
pected decline. 

In  the  case  of  cattle  all  predictions  are 
declared  off.  It  takes  a  wise  man  to 
keep  track  of  the  market  from  day  to 
day  without  trying  to  tell  what  it  wil» 
be  a  few  weeks  or  months  hence.  In- 
dustrial conditions  at  the  big  eastern 
consuming  centers  have  r.ot  tended  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  high  priced  beef, 
and  packers  are  all  complaining  that 
their  coolers  are  full.  So  many  widely 
differing  influences  are  at  work  that 
there  is  no  telling  what  turn  the  market 
may  or  may  not  take.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain and  that  is  that  current  prices,  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  the  cattle  coming 
to  market,  are  really  high.  They  may  not 
be  as  high  as  the  producer  would  like 
to  see,  but  from  the  sluggish  movement 
of  the  beef  they  are  evidently  as  high 
or  higher  than  the  consumer  feels  that 
he  can  stand. 

Sheep  and  lambs,  while  not  selling  as 
high  as  they  were  a  short  time  ago,  are 
still  extravagantly  high  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Prices!  are  in  fact  so  high  that 
from  all  points  come  complaints  of  re- 
duced consumption  of  the  product.  The 
inclination  of  consumers  to  limit  their 
buying  is  in  reality  at  the  bottom  of 
the  weakness  developed  in  the  trade  last 
week.  Shippers  in  the  states  free  from 
quarantine  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
high  market  to  dispose  of  marketable 
sheep  and  lambs.  However,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  fat  stock  usually  avail- 
able at  this  season  of  the  year  is  tied 
up  In  the  quarantined  states  and  cannot 
be  moved  until  the  quarantine  is  raised. 
When  that  time  comes  a  good  many 
sheep  men  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  stock  thrown  on  the  market  and 
it  would  be  something  unusual  if  prices 
did  not  show  more  or  less  depression. 

Burn  Refuse  in  Orchards 

Dead  and  diseased  wood  in  the  orchard 
should  be  removed  and  burned  as  soon  as 


possible.  The  Nebraska  College  of  Agri- 
culture finds  that  if  the  orchard  is  kept 
clean  of  such  refuse  the  problems  of  in- 
sect and  fungus  control  are  much  easier. 


Alfalfa  Acreage  Booming 
The  alfalfa  acreage  in  Missouri  is  boom- 
ing this  year  as  it  never  has  before.  The 
pioneer  growers  and  the  campaign  of  pub- 
licity, along  with  tho  lectures  at  the 
farmers'  institutes  and  agricultural  meet- 
ings, have  stirred  our  people  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  some  alfalfa  on  every 
farm.  If  ail  tho  land  that  will  raise  al- 
falfa in  the  poorest  alfalfa  county  were 
planted  In  alfalfa,  that  would  be  the 
county  with  the  largest  acreage  in  Mis- 
souri. "Uncle  Al"  and  his  friend,  "Uncle 
SI,"  are  the  fellows  that  make  the  bank 
cashiers  grin  like  'possums,  for  they  make 
the  money,  tho  real  profits,  these  days! 

Good  Dairy  Rations 

The  best  rations  for  the  dairy  cow.  ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  investigations 
of  the  Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture, 
are  as  follows  for  a  1,200-pound  dairy  cow 
of  the  proper  sort  and  producing  thirty 
pounds  of  milk  daily: 

Ration  No.  1— Twelve  pounds  of  alfalfa, 
tlvrty-five  pounds  of  corn  silage,  four 
pounds  of  ground  corn  and  three  pounds 
of  bran. 

Ration  No.  2  (Where  silage  is  not  avail- 
able)—Fifteen  pounds  of  alfalfa,  six 
pounds  of  ground  corn,  eight  pounds  of 
corn  stover  and  two  pounds  of  gluten 
meal. 

Ration  No.  3  (where  neither  silage  nor 
alfalfa  is  available)— Twelve  pounds  of 
millet,  twelve  pounds  of  sorghum  hay,  two 
pounds  of  ground  corn  and  three  pounds 
of  oil  meal. 


Care  of  Storage  Batteries 

The  storago  battery  should  not  be  left 
in  a  temperature  below  zero.  In  cold 
weather  it  should  be  taken  from  the  au- 
tomobile and  placed  in  a  basement  so  that 
water  will  be  kept  from  evaporating  from 
the  cell. 

Before  removing  tho  battery  it  should 
bo  fully  charged. 

The  storage  battery  should  be  kept  filled 
with  pure  rainwater  or  distilled  water. 
Water  from  the  average  city  main  con- 
tains iron,  which  has  a  tendency  to  short 
circuit  the  cell. 

Once  a  month  during  the  winter  the  bat- 
tery should  be  placed  in  the  car  and  be 
charged  from  the  generator  or  recharged 
in  some  garage. 

If  the  voltage  drops  below  1.7  volts  the 
plates  will  warp  or  buckle,  due  to  the 
formation  of  lead  slphide,  which  will  ruin 
the  cell. 


Corn  Substitutes 

Hogs  will  consume  with  profit  kafir  or 
sorghum  seed  where  the  supply  of  corn  is 
limited.  At  the  North  Platte,  Neb.,  ex- 
perimental farm  cane  seed  was  found  to 
be  one-half  as  valuable  as  corn,  bushel 
for  bushel.  With  ground  cane  seed  fig- 
ured at  50  cents  per  bushel  and  alfalfa 
hay  at  $8  per  ton,  pork  was  produced  at 
a  cost  of  $5.78  per  100  pounds.  Where  the 
cane  seed  and  corn  were  fed  in  equal 


parts  the  cost  of  pork  was  reduced  t" 
$1.30  per  100.  In  the  latter  case  corn  wa.< 
figured  at  47  cents  per  bushel,  which  was 
tho  current  market  price  at  the  time  the 
experiment  was  conducted.  In  this  ex- 
periment, with  hogs  selling  at  $5.90  per  10<> 
pounds,  cane  seed  brougUt  55  cents  per. 
bushel  and  corn  82  cents  per  bushel.  With 
hogs  at  tho  present  high  values,  both  corn 
and  cane  would  show  a  higher  feeding 
value.  Mllo  maize,  where  fed  experimen- 
tally at  North  Platte  with  three-fourths 
corn,  proved  equally  as  valuable  as  barley 
and  nearly  as  valuable  as  corn. 


Fall  Care  of  Vegetables 

Do  not  expect  to  keep  vegetables  suc- 
cessfully In  an  unpartitioned  cellar  con- 
taining a  furnace. 

If  no  cave  or  portion  of  the  cellar  is 
available,  dig  a  trench  as  long  as  desired 
and  about  a  foot  deep.  Providing  proper 
drainage  is  maintained,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
celery,  carrots,  beets— In  fact,  all  of  th* 
root  crops — may  be  stored  in  it.  For  stor- 
ing apples,  the  hole  should  be  deeper. 
Usually  tho  apples  are  protected  by  beimr 
surrounded  by  straw  before  soil  la  place! 
on  them.  The  outer  leaves  of  the  cabbage 
should  b©  removed  and  the  tops  should 
head  downward.  Beets,  carrots  and  sal- 
sify may  bo  buried  mature  to  be  bleached 
and  later  stored  where  it  will  not  freeze 
Parsnips  may  be  left  unpulled,  but  If 
buried  in  a  trench  may  be  more  easily 
hnnd'ed.  Many  persons  believe  that  the. 
flavor  of  the  parsnip  is  improved  by  beinp 
allowed  to  freeze  before  burying— Depart 
ment  of  Horticulture,  Nebraska  Colletre 
of  Agriculture. 


Propellers  of  Aeroplanes 

The  propellers  of  aeroplanes  such  as  are 
used  in  the  present  European  war  may  b. 
made  of  selected  ash,  which  Is  ftoth 
strong  and  light,  and  will  not  split  under 
vibration  or  shock,  or  of  built-up  layers 
of  spruce  with  mahogany  centers.  The 
framework  of  the  machines,  too,  is  gen- 
erally made  of  wood,  spruce  being  much 
used  on  account  of  Its  straight  grain  and 
freedom  from  hidden  defects. 


Substances  for  Preserving  Wood 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  sub- 
stances, ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
condensed  fumes  of  smelters  to  the 
skimmed  milk  of  creameries,  have  been 
tried  or  suggested  as  mans  of  prservinu 
wood  from  decay.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  been  found  to  have  little  or  no 
value  for  the  purpose.  Certain  forms  of 
coal  tar  creosote  and  zinc  chloride  are 
the  most  widely  used  wood  preservatives. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Both  sexes;  good  as  any  in  America.  Call  ur  write 
me  your  wants.    W.  F.  Schwab,  Clay  Center.  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  

WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Registered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  the  be*-1 
dairy  herd  in  the  west.  Write  for  full  description, 
pedigrees  and  prices,  and  yearly  milk  and  butter 
records.  HAL  C.  YOUNG.  Lincoln,  Neli. 


Bufls  HUMBOLDT,  NEB.,  DEC.  8,  '14  "fflgT1 

There  will  be  8  bulls  by  IMP.  SCOTTISH  SENTINAL  and  4  by  a  son  of  GOOD  CHOICE.     They  are  a  strong, 

useful  [oi  and  several  are  of  herd  heading  character.  The  females  consist  of  8  open  heifers  by  IMP.  SCOTTISH  SEN- 
TINAL, and  20  cows  from  three  to  five  years  old  all  safe  in  calf  either  to  IMP.  SCOTTISH  SENTINAL  or  SCOTCH- 
MAN, a  splendid  son  of  this  bull.  Practically  every  animal  in  tliis  sale  is  either  a  son,  grandson,  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter Of  both  imported  sires  and  dams.  One  of  the  attractions  is  the  ureal  breeding  cow,  IMP.  SOBRIETY  2d, 
safe  in  calf  to  IMP.  SCOTTISH  SENTINAL.  No  belter  bred  lot  of  Scotch  cattle  will  be  sold  this  season,  and  along 
with  this  breeding  they  have  tbe  scale,  and  every  animal  is  a  "doer."   Tbey  are  in  just  good  breeding  condition.  For 

Auctioneer,  H  S.  Duncan.         H.  H.  KUPPER,  Humboldt,  Neb.         Fieldman,  C.  E.  Hall. 


Breeders'  Notes 


This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  Knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  reauers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  select. on  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
saies.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Kuper's  Shorthorn  Sale 
With  this  issue  of  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  we  are  starting  the  adver- 
tisement of  H.  H.  Kuper  of  Humboidt. 
■Neb.,  who  will  hold  his  annual  sale  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  at  that"  piace  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  This  offering  will  be  on  a  par  with 
any  offering  Mr.  Kuper  has  made  in  the 
past.  When  we  make  this  statement,  we 
feel  that  we  have  said  enough  to  the 
men  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kuper 
and  his  herd  in  years  past.  But  to  those 
who  are  not,  we  want  to  say  that  this 
will  be  a  fir3t  class  offering  of  genuinely 
good,  useful,  richly  bred  cattle.  These 
cattle  are  not  in  show-yard  condition, 
but  are  in  just  moderate  flesh,  and  have 
not  been  pampered.  They  are  the  kind 
that  if  given  proper  care  and  treatment 
will  go  out  and  make  good  in  any  man's 
herd.  The  salient  feature  in  this  offer- 
ing is  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of 
them  (in  fact,  nearly  all  of  them)  repre- 
sent the  natural  increase  of  Mr.  Kuper's 
herd.  For  years  he  has  been  breeding  for 
scale  along  with  quality,  not  losing  sight 
of  pedigree.  In  fact,  he  has  one  of  the 
choicest  bred  herds  in  the  country.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  Mr.  Kuper  went  out  and 
carefully  selected  several  imported  ma- 
trons to  use  in  his  herd,  and  the  larger 
part  of  this  offering  represents  either 
the  first  or  second  generation  from  these 
cows,  mated  with  the  best  imported  bulls. 
The  offering  itself  will  consist  of  twelve 
bulls,  eight  open  heifers,  twenty  head  of 
cows,  from  3  to  5  years  old.  Eight  of 
the  bulls  are  sired  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sen- 
tinel, and  four  by  a  son  of  Good  Choice. 
One  of  the  bulls  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel 
is  out  of  a  Victoria  cow,  and  one  is  out 
of  a  daughter  of  Good  Choice.  The  bal- 
ance are  out  of  daughters  of  Imp.  Sti  owan 
Star  and  out  of  daughters  of  imported 
cows.  The  eight  open  heifers  are  by 
Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel.  The  cows  are  all 
safe  in  calf  to  Scotchman,  a  splendid  son 
of  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  and  all  these  are  bred  to  last 
named  bull.  One  of  the  attractions  of  the 
sale  will  be  the  great  breeding  cow,  Imp. 
Sobriety  2d.  This  cow  is  a  regular  breeder 
and  has  never  produced  anything  but  a 
heifer  calf.  She  is  *afe  in  calf  at  this 
time  to  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel.  In  re- 
gard to  the  bull,  Scotchman,  mentioned 
above,  to  wtrch  a  number  of  the  cows 
are  bred,  will  say  that  he  is  by  Imp. 
Scottish  Pentinel,  out  of  Imp.  Winifred 
4th.  She  came  from  the  herd  of  Wi.liam 
Duffy,  and  was  shown  by  him  in  Scot- 
land. This  certainly  shows  a  richness  of 
breeding  in  the  bull,  Scotchman,  that  is 
hard  to  duplicate.  If  you  are  looking  for 
some  really  useful  cattle,  would  advise 
you  to  write  Mr.  Kuper  lor  catalogue  and 
arran~e  to  attend  this  sale.  Kindly  men- 
tion The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when 
writing. 


Taylor  Sells  March  2 

Edgar  Taylor,  the  well  known  breeder 
of  Du:-oc  Jersey  hogs  at  Plainview,  Neb., 
has  changed  his  sale  date  from  March 
12  to  March  2.  Mr.  Taylor  has  one  of 
the  good  herds  in  northern  Nebraska  and 
will  have  an  offer'ng  to  put  up  that  will 
be  worth  whi'e.  He  will  have  forty-five 
head  of  yearling  sows  and  gilts,  carry- 
ing as  good  blood  lines  as  it  is  possible 
to  secure.  Keep  this  date  in  mind  and 
watch  these  columns  for  further  an- 
nouncements. 

Durocs  or  Red  Polls 

If  you  want  a  Duroe  Jersey  boar  or  a 
Fed  Poll  bull  or  a  few  females,  vou  had 
better  get  in  touch  with  George  W. 
Schwab,  proprietor  of  Pleasant  View 
Farm  at  Clay  Center,  Neb.  Mr.  Schwab 
always  has  a  choice  lot  ;'f  breeding  stock 
on  hand,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  you 
any  information  you  may  desire.  At 
present  he  is  offering  fifty  immune  boars 
at  from  $25  to  $35  for  immediate  shipment; 
also  100  immuned  sows  bred  to  Buddy  K 
4th  W'de  Awake.  Cremo  and  others  at 
from  $30  to  $50.  Besides  these  he  has  a 
few  extra  choice  boars  and  sows  that  he 
is  pr  cing  somewhat  higher.  This  is  an 
unusually  good  opportunity  to  secure  the 


right  kind  of  stock  at  remarkably  low 
'prices.  Besides  Durocs  and  Red  Polls,  he 
also  makes  a  specialty  of  Percheron 
horses  and  has  a  splendid  lot  Of  big, 
growthy  young  stallions  coming  on.  In 
iact,  everything  on  this  farm  is  a  pure- 
bred, no  matter  whether  it  be  horses,  cat- 
ale  or  hogs.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Schwab  and  make  known  your  wants, 
mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Duroc  Jersey  Boars 

Ed  M.  Kern  of  Stanton,  Nob.,  still 
has  a  number  of  first-class  Duroc 
Jersey  spring  boars  for  sale.  These  pigs 
are  in  good  breeding  condition  and  are 
absolutely  immune,  having  been  given 
the  double  treatment.  They  are  sired 
by  Sensation  Wonder  2d,  Golden  Model 
4th,  Goiden  Model  31st,  Prince  Muncie 
Colonel  and  others.  He  is  pricing  them 
worth  the  money  and  will  treat  you 
right.  Better  get  in  touch  with  him  at 
once,  mentioning  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer, 

Immune  Duroc  Boars 

R.  P.  McGuire  of  Wisner.  Neb.,  will 
sell  you  an  immune  Duroc  Jersey  boar 
worth  the  money.  They  are  big,  smoolu 
and  certainly  carry  the  right  blood  lines. 
The  larger  part  of  them  are  sirad  by  B. 
&  K's  Colonel  Gano,  a  full  brother  to 
King  Gano,  the  sensational  Iowa  boar 
that  recently  sold  for  $800.  Also  several 
by  Goiden  Model's  Hope  by  Golden 
Model  2d.  Besides  these  spring  males,  he 
has  several  big.  strong,  smooth  fall  boars 
sired  by  Golden  Modler,  a  son  of  Golden 
Model  15th.  Get  in  touch  with  him. 
mentioning  The  Twentieth  Century  Far- 
mer. 


Immune  Poland  Boars 

We  wish  to  call  attention  of  our  read- 
ers in  this  issue  to  the  advertisement  o> 
S.  McKelvie  of  Fairfield,  Neb.,  who  is 
offering  immune  Poland  China  boars  for 
sale.  Mr.  McKelvie  is  too  well  known 
among  breeders  of  Poland  Chinas  in  the 
west  to  need  any  particular  mention  at 
our  hands.  The  fact  that  has  these  boars 
for  sale  and  that  they  are  absolutely 
immune,  should  be  sufficient  for  anvone 
wanting  anything  in  this  line.  These 
boars  are  being  priced  r'ght  dewn  at 
bed  rock,  in  order  to  move  them  quickly. 
If  you  want  to  get  in  on  something  good, 
here  Is  your  opportunity.  Kindly  ment;on 
The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  when, 
writing. 


Sale  Dates 


Pcland-China  Hogs 

Februarv  C— O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.,  sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury.  Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick,  Windside,  Neb 
Duroe- Jersey  Hogs 

January  27— Willard  Robbins,  Lyons, 
Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Can — ter,  Fonta- 
nel le,  Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Nab. 

February  3— Gus  Kruegen,  Beemer,  Neb. 
Fe.bruary  4 — Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February  5 — Henry   Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  .  Genoa. 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 

Neb. 

February   11— F.    B.    Nelson,  Lindsay, 

Neb. 

February    12— Robert    Leisey,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February  15— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 

February  1G— P  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  17— C.    E.    Peterson,  Genoa, 

Neb. 

February  18— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City.  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
Clarks.  Neb. 

February  22— John  C.  Tighe,  Stanton, 
Neb. 

January  23— William   Morgan,  Wayne, 

February  23 — F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton.  Neb. 

February  24 — L.  J.  Kuzel,  Howells,  Neb 
February  26— C.  A.  Freiday  Rising  City, 

Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick  Windside,  Neb. 
March  2— Edgar  Taylor,' Plainview,  Neb. 
Shorthorns 

December  5 — C.  A.   Saunders,  Manilla, 

la.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 
December  8— H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt, 
January  12— A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma, 

Neb.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 


PKRCHEKON  HOUSES 

BRILLIANT  blood,  jet  blacks,  rich  grpys.  Registered  Percheron 
*tuds— 1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  I  grow  great  big  fellows  with  ex- 
traordinary bone  and  htavy  quarters — I  love  a,  good  horse.  Com© 
visit  at  my  plain,  old-fashioned  Percheron  farm  that  has  the  goods, 
and  lota  ot  them.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  they  have  Perch- 
erons  just  like  Fred  Chandler's.    Just  east  of  Omaha. 

FRED  CHANDLIiB,  Route  7,  CHARITON,  IOWA. 


POLLED   DURHAM  CATTLE 


POLLED  DURHAM  BULLS 

Three  unusually  good,  double  standard  Polled  Durham  bulls  for  sale.  Color 
rich  red.  Age  13  to  14  months.  Sired  by  Violet  Prince  320697,  x  7311.  Priced  to 
sell.   W.  G.  TJNITT,  SEWARD,  NEB. 


AYRSHIRES 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  HERD  OP  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 
IN  THE  WEST,  headed  by  the  great  Ayrshire  bull,  Garland's  Success.-'  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  You  are  cordially 
invited  to  vi  =  it  our  morlel  dairy  farm  when  you  are  in  Omaha.  IOVEIA1TD 
FARMS   COMPANY.     Office  324  Omaha  National  Bank  Building1.  Omaha,  Neb. 


A  PILE  OF  INQUIRIES 


THIS  AD 


McCULLOUGH'S  BIG  POLANDS 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Poland-China  spring  boars  for  sale. 
Sired  by  Smooth  Big  Bone,  Columbus  Again  and  Expansion  Again. 
These  boars  have  been  grown  right.  They  are  big  and  smooth  with  lots 
of  bone.     For  particulars  write  O.  J.  MCCULLOUGH,  CLARES,  NEB. 

BROUGHT  THESE  RESULTS: 

CLARKS,  Neb.,  Nov.  1,  1914. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Gentlemen : 

I  am  writing  you  to  let  you  know  that  the  ad  in  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer  did  the  work  for  me.  It  certainly  brought 
me  a  pile  of  inquiries  and  sold  all  of  my  boars  for  me. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  O.  J.  McCULLOUGH. 

For  live  stock  rates  and  information,  write 

G.  E.  HALL,  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 


DUROC-JERSEV  HOGS 


BOARS!      BOARS!  BOARS! 

Several  fall  boars  and  a  few  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by  BELLE'S 
CRIMSON  WONDER.  COL.  CHIEF,  GOLDEN  MODEL  4th  and  BELLE'S  BI<; 
WONDER  out  of  Crimson  Wonder  bred  dams.  1  am  offering  these  boars  at 
bedrock  prices  for  quick  pale.    A.  R.  BARNES.  Petersburg,  Neb. 


IMMUNE  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 

40  spring  and  fall  boars,  all  immune.  30  of  the  spring  boars  are  sired  by  B. 
&  K.'s  Col.  Gano,  full  brother  to  King  Gano,  that  was  recently  sold  for  $800;  five 
by  Model's  Hope  by  Golden  Model  .d.  Fall  boars  by  Golden  Modeler  by  Golden 
Model  15th.  Choice  pigs  at  reasonable  prices.  Farm  adjoins  town.  Call  or 
write  R.  P.  MoGUIRE,  Wisner,  Neb. 

DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar  I  have  one  of  the  strongest  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  in  the 
west    They  are  big.  growthy.  fellows,  ready  for  service.     Priced  right.    „  t 

A.  W.   LAMB.  Albion,  Neb. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

55  head  of  Duroc- Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.   Prices  reasonable. 

F.  E.  MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


IMMUNED  BOARS  AND  SOWS 

Fifty  immuned  Duroc-Jersey  Boars,  ready  for 
service.  $23  to  $35  and  up.  100  immuned  sows  bred 
to  Buddy  K  4th  Wide  Awake.  Cremo  and  others. 
$30  to  J50  and  up     Ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


KANE'S  DUROCS 

A  splendid  lot  of  growthy  spring  boars,  priced  to 
sell.  Sired  mostly  by  Wonder's  Chief  and  out  of 
sows  with  top  blood  lines.  I  will  guarantee  to 
please  you.  D.  W.  KANE,  Wisner.  Neb. 


DUROC  BOARS 

I  have  a  number  ot  choice  spring  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder,  Chief's 
Model,  Col.  Chief  and  others.  Prices  reasonable. 
HENRY  STT/THMAN,  Pilger,  Nebraska. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS 

Two  fall  boars  of  herd  heading1 
character;  price  $50  for  quick  sale. 
Also  several  top  spring'  boars  sired  by 
Model  King  and  Gano  Wonder.  I  will 
guarantee  to  please  you. 

E.  BL  YOUNG,  Cook,  Neb. 


35  TOP  BOARS 

35  extra  choice  spring  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Sensation  Wonder  2nd.  Golden  Model  4th.  Golden 
Model  31st.  Prince  Munice.  Col.  and  others.  They 
have  all  been  given  the  double  treatme.it.  Prices 
reasonable.    ED.  M.   KERN.  Stanton.  Neb. 


MR.  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  beat  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They  are 
the  big,  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  «nd 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FORBES.  Plainview,  Neb. 


HENSLEVS  DUROCS 

30  spring  uoare  tor  sale;  stred  by  Golden  Model 
3B.  Golden  Model  4th,  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder.  Col. 
Chief  and  others.  The  big.  heavy  boned  kind.  Writ? 
me  your  wants.    J.  E.  HENSLT,  Central  City.  Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOG3 


Immune  Poland-China  Boars 

Splendid  lot  of  big.  smooth  spring  boars,  sired  by  BLUE  VALLEY,  COLUM- 
BUS WONDER  and  BLUE  VALLEY  ORANGE.  If  you  want  herd  headers  with 
size  and  quality,  we  have  them.        THOS.  P.  WALEEB  &  SON,  Alexandria,  Neb. 
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Poland-China  Boars,  Early  Farrow 


of  the  Use- 
ful Sort 

Absolutely  immune,  passed  through  the  cholera  in  the  early  summer,  this  is 
worth  half  the  price  I  am  asking  for  the  pigs,  a  low  price  is  made  to  close  them 
out.    S.  McKEIiVIE,  Fairfield,  Nebr. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

British  Holstein  butter  gained  highest  honors 
at  the  last  dairy  show  ot  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  in  Ireland.  In  addition  to  taking  the 
prizes  in  special  classes.  thi3  butter  won  for  its 
producers  a  gold  medal  awarded  for  the  best 
butter  in  the  show.  It  is  sometimes  ignorantly 
asserted  that  the  Holstein  is  a  poor  butter  cow, 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  world's  record 
for  butter  production  for  all  periods  of  official 
testing  (except  the  365  day)  are  held  by  pure- 
bred registered  Holstein  cows,  and  the  year's 
recorol  was  exceeded  by  only  one  cow  of  an- 
other kind. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets 

The  Holstein-Eriesian  Association  of 
America,  Box  179,  Battleboro,  Vt. 


Poland-China  Boars 

Blue  Ribbon  boars  with  great  length  and  bone; 
some  weigh  325  lb*.  Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Hast- 
ings. Big  Iowa.  Big  King  Nebraska  Mouw  and  High 
Mogul.    All  immuned.    W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva,  Neb. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale;  sired  by  Do 
Kalb'a  King  100.  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
.lie  very  growthy,  and  all  priced  to  sell.  Alao 
have  Aryshire  bull  calf  for  sale. 

WILLIAM  PAMP.   Benson,  Neb. 

BECKENDORF'S  HAMPSHIRES 

Spring  boars  for  sale.  Also  mv  herd 
boar.  De  Kalb  King  No.  53.  For  prices 
write 

ISA  BECKENDOBF,  Walnut,  la. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  Twentieth  Centurv  Farmer. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

My  barns  are  crowded  and  I  must  sell  20  choice  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers 
to  make  room. 

A  few  good  sons  of  King  Segis  Lyons  are  still  left 

DR.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  BEE  BLDG.,   OMAHA.  NEB. 
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Don't  Let  Stumps 
Stand  in  the  Way 
l  of  Big  PROFITS! 
PULL  THEM  OUT! 


Every 


HERCULES 

Ail-Steel  Triple  Power 

I  STUMP  PULLER 


Send  me  your  name.  I  want  to  mail  you  my  free  book.  It  tells  many 
facts  that  will  interest  you  if  you  have  stumps  on  your  land.  You  wiL) 
be  glad  you  wrote  me. 

My  book  shows  how  much  money  stump  land  robs  you  of.    It  tells 
what  the  government  says  about  this  loafer  land.    It  shows  how  stump 
land  can  quickly  be  turned  into  money  land — money  crops.    It  proves 
that  on  40  acres,  you  can  make  $1,281  the  first  year — and  $750 
every  year  after  the  stumps  are  pulled. 

5  Minutes  to  a  Stump— an  Acre  or  More  a  Day 

The  book  also  tells  all  about  the  Hercules  Stump  Puller.  It 
proves  to  you  that  the  Hercules  pulls  any  size  stump  in  five  min- 
utes or  less.    Makes  no  difference  how  big,  4,  5  or  6  feet  acros$ 
the  top — with  roots  15  to  20  feet  down — the  Hercules  pulls  them 
out  with  the  roots  and  all — really  clearing  the  land  once  and  fot 
i     all.    It  proves  that  you  can  pull  an  acre  or  more  of  stumps  a 
day  and  shows  how  others  have  pulled  stumps  with  the  Hercules, 
at  a  cost  of  about  4  cents  per  stumpl  The 


has  conquered  every  stump  it  has  ever  been  hitched  to.  Its  triple  power  feature 
gives  it  more  pull  than  a  locomotive  and  my  book  proves  it.    You  can  also  use 
the  Hercules  as  a  single  or  double  power  pul'er,  for  work  on  green  trees,  hedges 
and  small  stumps.    The  Hercules  is  the  only  all-steel  stump  puller  made.  It 
-has  four  times  the  strength  of  any  "semi-steel"  or  "new  process  steel"  or 
cast  iron  puller  made— and  is  60  per  cent  lighter.    We  know  the  strength 
of  the  Hercules,  that  is  why  it  is 

Guaranteed  for  3  Years 


If  any  casting  of  your  Hercules  A'l-Steel  Triple  Power  Stump.  Puller 
breaks,  any  time  within  three  years,  whether  the  fault  is  yours  or  the 
machine's,  I  will  absolutely- replace  any  such  part  free  of  all  cost  to  you. 
There  are  no  conditions  to  this  guarantee  whatever.    Any  casting  will  be  replaced 

promptlv,  whether  the  machine  breaks  by  accident  or  through  any  flaw 
in  workmanship  or  material. 

The  Hercules  is  built  low  to  the  ground,  is  self-anchored  or  stump-anchored, 
has  double  safety  ratchets,  which  insure  the  safety  of  operator  and  team— the 
gear  throw-out  is  sim~>le  and  sure— and  every  part  of  the  Hercules  is  care- 
fully machined  and  polished  to  reduce  friction  and  lighten  draft. 

Get  My  Book  and  Low  Prices 

Mail  me  thz  rush  coupon  or  a  postal  today — now.    I  have  a  special  price 
proposition  that  saves  you  big  money  on  the  regular  price  of  the 
Hercules.    I  know  you  will  be  intensely  interested  in  this  simple, 
sure  way  to  clear  your  land — and  I  feel  sure  my  low  price  will  make 
i  a  customer.   Only  a  limited  number  of  these  introductory 
machines  are  left,  at  this  low  price— and  I  want  you  to  get  one 
if  I  can  convince  you  of  your  need  for  it.    Let  me 
write  to  you  and  mail  you  my  book",  price  and  30-day 
free  trial  offer.   Address  me  personally 

B.  A.  FULLER,  Pres. 

HercuBes  Mfg.  Co. 

855  23d  St.,  CentervllU,  Iowa 


[Rush  Coupon— Mail  Now!] 

,  MR.  B.  A.  FULLER,  Pre*.  Hercules  Manu/actorina  Co.  . 
1  86a  *.i<l  Street.  CenterriUe.  low*  ■ 

Dear  Sir:  „  a 

Please  send  me  free  nook  about  the  Hercules  Tiinle  Power  All-  ■ 
Steel  Stump  Puller.  Also  your  low  price  to  first  purchasers. 


HERCULES  PORTABLE  ONE-MAN  PULLER  FOR  USE  WITHOUT  TEAM 


VIE  onl •/  portable  one- man  puller  on  the  mnrlpi     Ry  pnllliu;  1  oft  pounds  „n  the  swoop  ono  man 
con  develop  a  imll   of  tio.oou  pounds  on  t  ho  mo  nip.     When  stumpn  »ro  out  a  H-ycar  old*  boy 


can  movo  i»uiler.    No  henvy  liiKKlng  or  drayglnK. 


Tho  Hercules  Portable  excel*  all  other  band  machines,  becauao  It  Is  ao  light,  strong  and.  easy 
to  handle.    It  develop*  moro  power  with  0  It.  b  Ter  than  any  other  maobJiw  wlUa  »  It.  lever. 

Tho  Ideal  maohlhe  for  the  nmn  who  has  no  nor.-o-.    Write  for  pniib  ulura. 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 
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'The  TROUBLE-PROOF  SPREADER 

is  the  choice  of  the  business  far- 
mer who  values  spreader  perfec- 
tion. It  positively  will  do  more 
and  better  work  in  less  time  than 
any  other  machine.  *  It  took  us  15 
years  to  perfect  this  mechanical 
masterpiece  which  we  know  to  be 

100%  EFFICIENT 

Thoroughly  pulverizes  the  manure,  spreads  it  wider 

anil  more  ovenly  than  any  other  spreader.  Easy  to 
load,  since  sides  are  only  41  inches  above  ground. 
Bed  is  from  8  to  6  inches  deeper  than  any  other  so- 
called  "low  down"  spreader.  Built  for  thorough 
work  and  lasting  service. 

rprp  Circular  in  Colors  and 
r  IVdEs  Descriptive  Catalog 

Gives  reasons  why  "Nisco"  and  "New  Idea"  are 
the  "Best  Spreaders  on  Wheels."  Shows  why  our 
machines  are  practically  trouble-proof.  Settle  the 
spreaderquestion  forall  times  by  writing  us  Today. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co. ,  Box  25   Coldwater,  0. 


Big 

in  Fruit 
Vegetable 


Fortunes  Are  Being  Made 

every  year  in  Florida  out  of  Fruits  and  Early 
Vegetables.  Not  a  better  spot  in  the  whole 
state  than  BAY  VIEW.  Our  big,  free  hand- 
somely illustrated  Book  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Soil  is  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam— very  exceptional 
for  Florida.  Sample  off  this  soil  mailed  free  with 
literature.  Plenty  of  rainfall  12  months  in  the 
year.  Irrigation  is  unheard  of.  Crop  failures  prac- 
tically unknown.  Two  and  three  crops  easily 
raised  each  year  on  the  same  ground.  $SO  to 
$50O  profit  per  acre  each  year.  Satsuma  oranges, 
figs,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapes  and  all  kinds  of 
berries  produce  abundantly.  You  can  also  raise  enor- 
mous crops  of  corn, oats, hay.Japanese  cane, clover, 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  celery,  toma- 
toes, lettuce,  cabbage,  watermelons,  cantalouper., 
egg  plant,  cucumbers,  radishes,  turnips  andall  kinds 
of  early  profitable  vegetables.  Ideal  location  for 
Dairying  and  Stock  Raising.  Ready  markets  and 
good  prices.  Grass  for  pasture  the  year  round. 
Don't  have  to  stable  and  dry  feed  six  months  in  the 
year.  One  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  United 
States,  both  summer  and  winter.  Nosunstrokes  in 
summer— no  frostbites  in  winter.  Ideal  salt  water 
boating,  bathing  and  fishing.  Lumber  at  wholesale 
prices.  Good  stores,  churches  and  schools. 
WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK.  SAMPLE 
OF  SOIL,  MAPS,  ETC. 

Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Company 

Room  303,  208  N.  5th  Ave.  Chicago,  III 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumber,   Posts,  Cement,  Barbed 
Wire,. Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in-' 
spected  and  found  of  proper  grade. 

H.  F.  CADY  LUMBER  CO.  OMAHA,  NEB, 

0llice208W.0.W.  Bid.   Yards,  6th  k,  Douglas 


Appleton 

Corn  ll  Shelters 

Guaranteed  to  do  more 
and  better  work  under 
.  equal  conditions;  and 
to  be  more  durable 
than  any.  Olog- 
less  self-feed 
—simple 
trouble 
proof 
parts  — 
'separ- 
ate, shell 
,  and  clean 

big  or  little  ears,wetMii/or  dry,  without  injuring 
kernels  or  breaking  cobs.     A  size  for  every 
requirement.  Get  new  catalog  now. 
Appletoo  Mfr.  Co.,  1042  Fares  St.,  Batavia,  III. 


CLOVER 


New  Crop 
lowaCrown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 

nnu  inspected  Ret)  < -'lover  Also  Mammoth,  Al- 
Klke,  Alfalfa  and  Hwiiet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 
TlllfiTIIV  Blue  Grass,  etc.,  at  low  pricas. 
I  IIHw  I  II  I         Now  la  tha  tima  to  buy. 

Ask  far  samples  and  copy  of  our  bargain  price 
list  for  farmers.   Large  Illustrated  catalog,  fre«. 

IOWA  SEED  COMPANY.   Dept.  51  DCS  MOINES,  IOWA 


WHBN  COMMUNICATING  WITIIAIJ- 
vi'i  Users   on   t  his   paRe,    kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century   Farmer,   thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher. 
(2) 


Bright  and  Breezy 


Conflicting  Evidence 
"So  your  husband  kept  house  and 
cooked  his  own    meals   while  you 
were  away.    Did  he  enjoy  it?" 

"He  says  he  did;  but  I  notice  that 
the  parrot  has  learned  to  swear  dur- 
ing my  absence." 

Didn't  Recognize-  Him 
Mother — Johnny,  stop  using  such 

dreadfnl  language! 

Johnny — -Well,    mother,  William 

Shakespeare  uses  it. 

Mother — Then   don't    play  with 

Mm:  he's  no  fit  companion  for  you. 

Appropriate 

"What  sort  of  a  tablet  shall  be 
erected  over  your  grave  when  you 
are  gone?"  they  asked  of  the  man 
who  had  long  suffered. 

"Well,"  said  the  cheerful  victim 
of  stomach  trouble.  "I  think  a  dys- 
pepsia tablet  would  be  as  appropriate 
as  any." 

Simple  English 

"Yes,"  said  the  earnest  professor, 
"what  we  want  in  literature  is  direct 
and  simple  English." 

The  listeners  gravely  nodded. 

"Direct  and  simple,"  they  echoed. 

"Those  conglomerated  effusions 
of  rapid  intellects,"  the  professor 
went  on,  "which  posed  in  lamentable 
attitudes  as  the  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual ingredients  of  fictional  real- 
ism fall  far  short  of  the  obvious  re- 
quirements of  contemporary  demands 
and  violate  the  traditional  models 
of"  the  transcendent   minds   of  the 


Elizabethian  era  of  glorious  mem- 
ory.   Plain  and  simple  English  is  the 

demand  of  the  hour." 

Whereupon  everybody  applauded 
and  went  home. 

Unsanitary  Legislation 
Parents  of  Wayne,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  are  required  to  report 
promptly  any  case  of  contagious  dis- 
ease, in  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  local  board  of  health. 
In  accordance  with  this  order,  Health 
Officer  Leary  received  this  postcard 
recently: 

"Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  notify  you 
that  my  boy  Ephriam  is  down  bad 
with  the  measles  as  required  by  the 
new  law." — Harper's  Weekly. 

That  Explains  It 

One  day  the  5-year-old  daughter 
of  the  house  was  looking  through  a 
picture  book,  when  she  suddenly 
glanced  up  to  her  mother. 

"Mamma,"  said  she,  with,  a  very 
serious  expression,  "don't  men  ever 
go  to  heaven?" 

"Why,  of  course,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered the  mother  in  a  surprised 
voice.    "What  makes  you  ask?" 

"Because,"  responded  the  litlte 
girl,  turning  to  the  book  again,  "I 
have  never  seen  any  pictures  of  an- 
gels with  whiskers." 

"That's  easily  accounted  for,  dar- 
ling," was  the  smiling  rejoinder  of 
mother.  "While  men  do  go  to 
heaven,  they  only  get  there  by  a  very 
close  shave." 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


Safe 

"Do  you  boys  expect  to  catch  any- 
thing in  that  filthy  pond?" 

"No,  sir.  We've  been  vaccinated." 
— Life. 

Case  of  Quantity 

Teacher — Give  distinction  between 
a  banquet  and  a  feast. 

Kenneth — A  banquet  is  where  you 
get  a  taste  of  things  and  a  feast  is 
where  you  fill  up. 

Another  Occasion 

Three-year-old  Willie,  while  eat- 
ing his  dinner,  was  asked  if  he  would 
have  some  pudding. 

"I  don't  care  for  any  now,"  said 
he;  "wait  until  my  next  appetite." 

We  Generally  Do 

A  teacher  asked  her  class  in  spell- 
ing to  state  the  difference  between 
the  words  "results"  and  "conse- 
quences."   A  bright  girl  replied: 

"Results  are  what  you  expect,  and 
consequences  are  what  you  get." 

He  Knew  the  Trio 

"Who  is  that  lady  dressed  in  black, 
mother?"  asked  Bobby,  as  he  sat 
with  his  mother  on  a  ferry  boat. 

"That  is  a  Sister  of  Charity,  my 
boy,"  replied  his  mother. 

Bobby  pondered  deeply  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  he  said: 

"Which  is  she,  mother,  Faith  or 
Hope?" 

A  Practical  Joke 

A  small  boy  seated  on  the  curb  by 
a  telephone  pole,  with  a  tin  can  by 
hie  side,  attracted  the  attention  of 


an  old  gentleman  who  happened  to 
be  passing. 

."Going  fishing?"  the  old  gentle- 
man inquired  good-naturedly. 

"Nope,"  the  youngster  replied. 
"Take  a  peek  in  there." 

Investigation  showed  the  can  to 
be  partly  filled  with  caterpillars  of 
the  tussock  moth. 

"What  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
with  them?" 

"They  crawl  up  trees  and  eat  off 
the  leaves." 

"So  I  understand." 

"Well,  I'm  fooling  a  lot  of  them." 

"How?" 

"Sending  'em  up  this  telephone 
pole." — Judge. 

Fair  Exchange 

Who  can  tell  the  working  of  chil- 
dren's minds,  or  how,  all  unwittingly, 
we  may  make  ourselves  appear  un- 
just in  our  dealings  toward  them? 

This  was  brought  home  to  Mr. 
Hewit  the  other  day  as  he  took  his 
young  hopeful,  aged  6,  for  a  constitu- 
tional. The  youngest  was  evidently 
thinking  hard,  for  he  was  silent — 
which  was  unusual. 

"Daddy,"  he  said,  looking  up  sud- 
denly, "I  think  I  want  to  get  mar- 
ried!" 

"Do  you,  my  son?  And  who  to, 
may  I  ask?"  answered  the  proud 
parent,  looking  at  him. 

"I  want  to  marry  granny." 

"Do  you,  indeed?  And  do  you 
think  I  would  let  you  marry  my 
mother — eh?" 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  I?"  retorted 
the  tender  logician.  "You  married 
mine,  didn't  you?" 


£8K||gjJ'  much. 
XXZOr  Keeps! 
'  3 -pies healthy, [ 
pens  sanitary  I 
'and  reduces! 
your  teed  but. 

Easily  Installed  in  Any  Hoy 
House  New  or  Old 

Shingle  over  f  lashing,  top  and  sides  and 
lob    <l  .  -i.  Three  bis;  features:  1— Perfo- 
rated trough  Icta  water  run  off,  prevents 
leal;ing.2 — Galvanized  screen  protects  glass.  I 
i— Copper  cllpa  hold  glass  without  putty. 
The  only  modern,  scientifically  correct! 
hog  house  windows  on  the  market. 

"CUIKF"  Cupolas 
Keep  fresh  air  In  hog  houses,  barns 

and  other  buildings.    Rain,  snow  and 
bird  proof.  Galvanized  steel,  last  Ufa* 
Una, 

Chief  Silo  Roofs 

The  best,  strongest, longest 
lasting,  most  Improved  ■ 
roof  on  the  market.  Made  of  heavy  I 
galvanized  steel,  self-supporting, 
no  rafters  or  beams  necessary. 
Made  In  sections  that  Interlock. 
Easy  to  install. 

SHRA'JGER  &  JOHNSON  CO. 
20°  Walnut  SI..  Atlantic 


The  AUTO-FED  AN  flay  Press 


2-nor»»,  S-stroke, 
self-feed.  Fully 

guaranteed. 
FREE  CATALOG 


Two  men  can  run  it.  Saves 
the  labor.  Takei  a  feed 
with  division  board. 


Send  Ui  Your  Orders 
and  Consignments  of  Hay. 


tUTO-FEOAN  HAY  PRESS  C0.,1550Wesl  12th  St.,Kansas  City,  Mo. 


doyouownI 
a  tractor  ? 

If  not,  you  may  some  day.  Be- 
jdn  now  to  size  up  the  various 
makes  and  types  of  tractors. 

An  unprejudiced  description 
of  many  leading  makes  of  trac- 
tors is  given  in  a  booklet  ju<t 
published  showing-  80  photo- 
graphs taken  at  the  big  tractor 
show  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  August 
1 7-22. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Gee  of  the  Texas 
Mechanical  College  says:  "X 
consider  this  booklet  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  technical  li- 
brary and  I  believe  it  is  worth 
any  farmer's  time  to  study  the 
book  through.  If  the  farmer 
has  any  use  for  a  traction  en- 
gine at  all,  lie  can  get  a  short, 
unurejudiced  description  of  the 
principle  engines  that  are  now 
on  the  market,  from  this  book- 
let." 

Only  a  few  thousand  of  these 
booklets  were  printed  for  dis- 
tribution   among    the  tractor 
men  who  were  at  Jp^^    Fremont.  Our 
supply  la  not 
large,  but  we 
we  are  will- 
ing to  dispose 
of  them  at    jr  /;  • 
fvartly 
printing 
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What  is  the  Matter  with  O  ur  Rural  Schools? 

V— There  Are  Two  Many  Incompetent  Young  Teachers  Whose  Ambitions  Are  Directed  Toward  City  Schools 


FTER  all,  the  essential  factor  in  the 
success  of  a  school  is  the  teacher. 
The  building,  with  its  equipment, 
the  text  book6  and  other  supplies 
.  are  only  means  to  an  end,  and  in 
themselves  are  helpless.  It  is 
only  when  they  are  played  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  man  or  woman  that  they 
become  effective.  In  fact,  a  district  ha1  better 
be  poorly  equipped  physically,  but  with  a  good 
teacher  in  charge,  than  to  have  all  conceivable 
devices  with  which  to  work,  entrusted  to  one  in- 
competent of  using  them  advantageously. 

It  is  true  that  even  the  poorest  teacher  will 
do  better  work  with  necessary  materials  at  her 
command  than  she  can  possibly  do  if  these 
things  are  lacking,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a 
good  teacher  will  do  better  work  under  identical 
circumstances;  in  fact,  some  seem  to  succeed 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  while  others 
would  do  good  work  in  Paradise.  This  implies, 
then,  that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  personality. 
Socrates,  you  know,  taught  the  fundamental 
truths  to  youth  with  whom  hs  came  into  contact 
upon  the  streets,  and  the  greatest  of  all  Teachers 
carried  no  text  books.  We  are  not  advocating 
a  reversion  to  these  methods,  for  they  would  not 
do  today.  We  plead  for  a  splendid  modern 
building  thoroughly  supplied  with  working  ma- 
terials: but,  above  all,  do  we  plead  for  teachers 
of  age,  character  and  native  ability  as  being  by 
far  the  most  important  factor  in  any  educational 
system,  whether  rural  or  urban? 

It  is  difficult  to  write  in  specific  terms  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  people  and  communi- 
ties. It  is  hardly  advisable  to  employ  statistics 
extensively,  for  figures  are  often  dry  and  unin- 
teresting, despite  the  fact  that  they  sometimes 
reveal  startling  truths.  For  these  reasons,  then, 
we  avoid  the  specific  as  much  as  possible  and 
refrain  from  the  use  of  statistics  except  when 
they  are  absolutely  essential  to  our  purpose. 
If  the  readers  care  for  these  things  they  are 
easily  obtainable;  indeed,  each  school  district  is 
a  specific  case  and  requires  to  a  certain  extent 
individual  treatment;  and  each  teacher  is  a 
specific  individual  who  should  possess  and  de- 
velop a  specific  personality. 

What  Constitutes  Good  Teachers 
But  there  are  still  some  general  characteris- 
tics that  all  good  teachers  should  possess,  and 
since  rural  teachers  need  to  be  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to,  let  us  enumerate  and  discuss  together 
some  of  these  characteristics,  doing  it  all  in  the 
name  of  the  farmer's  child  whose  interest  we 
seek. 

First,.  I  want  the  rural  teacher  to  have  na- 
tive ability.  I  don't  want  her  teaching  in  our 
district  just  because  she  has  to  and  can't,  do  any- 
thing else.  If  she  can  teach  better  than  she  can 
do  anything  else,  it  is  still  no  proof  that  she  can 
teach,  for  some  people  are  not  much  good  at 
anything.  However,  some  do  have  distinct  tal- 
ent for  teaching,  and  if  given  an  opportunity 
this  talent  will  soon  display  itself.  Some  con- 
scientious girls  try  hard,  but  fail,  because  they 
do  not  know  how,  and  no  amount   of  normal 


By  Ben  F.  Robinson 

training  and  pedagogical  reading  can  give  them 
what  nature  failed  to  provide.  Misfits  are 
everywhere;  they  are  bad  enough  in  business, 
trades  and  professions,  but  they  are  the  poorest 
sort  of  speculation  in  educating  our  children. 

Study  your  teacher:  watch  her  carefully: 
talk  over  her  with  your  county  superintendent, 
and  when  convinced  that  she  has  missed  her 
calling  don't  retain  her  just  because  she  is  poor. 
The  public  school  is  not  a  charitable  institution. 
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It  aims  at  the  greatest,  good,  to  the  greatest 
number.  There  are  too  many  young  folk  just 
out  of  high  school  or  college  who  go  out  into 
the  country  to  teach  a  year  or  two  until  they 
can  get  something  else  to  do.  They  may  have 
no  special  adaptation  for  the  work  at  all;  or. 
having  it,  do  not  develop  it.  since  they  are  ex- 
pecting to  quit  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  is 
unfair.     Think  it  over. 

Preparation  Needed 

Second,  I  want  the  rural  teacher  to  be  pre- 
pared from  an  educational  standpoint.  Time 
was  when  the  person  who  taught  school  was 
thought  to  be  quite  proficient  in  the  matters  of 
information.  To  say  that  one  had  taught  school 
was  to  imply  that  he  was  "smarter"  than  the 
ordinary  individual.  This  may  have  been  true, 
but  it  is  still  no  proof  that  he  actually  knew  a 
great  deal,  for  the  educational  standard  of 
teachers  has  risen  and  they  are  still  deficient 
enough  both  in  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they 
are  required  to  teach  ard  of  the  people  and 
things  about  them. 

Yes,  we  have  established  normal  training 
high  schools  all  over  the  state;  we  have  in  Ne- 
braska four  big  normal  colleges  and  one  great 
university,  all  of  which  you  farmers  are  helping 
to  support,  so  it  seems  there  is  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  seems  that  our  teachers  ought  to  be 
qualified,  yet  it  remains  that  many  are  not. 
Either  the  course  of  study  or  the  social  environ- 
ment while  at  college  seems  to  unfit  them  for 
rural  teachers  and  to  make  them  dissatisfied 
with  the  country.  At  any  rate,  consultation 
with  boards  of  education  convinces  one  tha' 
there  are  dozens  of  these  graduates  after  almost 
every  position  in  village  or  city  schools.  Their 
trend  seems  to  be  that  way. 

Should  Have  Practical  Knowledge 

The  rural  teacher  needs  a  knowledge  of  farm 
life,  of  practical  agriculture,  that  has  come  from 
contact  with  such  li  — not  a  lot  of  theoretical 
stuff  gathered  from  some  abstract  text  book 
discussion,  although  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  sorts  of  plants  and  animals  is  a  commenda- 
ble thing.  She  must  not  be  too  dainty.  If  she 
can  render  classical  music,  quote  Latin  phrases 
and  plant  the  flower  design  upon  Haviland 
china,  I  have  no  objection.  These  things  are 
accomplishments.  But  she  will  win  her  way 
more  readily  into  the  heart  of  the  farmer's  wife 
if  she  can  bake  the  bread,  prepare  a  wholesome 
meal  and  wash  up  the  china  afterward. 

There  is  little  danger  of  a  teacher's  knowing 
too  much  about  the  subjects  she  teaches.  I 
should  not,  however,  refuse  to  employ  her  be- 
cause she  did  not  have  a  list  of  all  the  higher 
branches  upon  her  certificate.  The  point  is  that 
she  must  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the 
branches  she  teaches.  When  other  things  are 
equal,  better  have  a  teacher  with  a  good  second 
grade  certificate  than  a  poor  first  grade,  for  the 
second  grade  probably  covers  all  the  branches 
(aught  in  your  district  under  present  conditions. 

Then  I  want  her  to  be  a  mature  person,  to 
be  developed,  not  a  frivolous,    giggling  gum- 
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Building  the  Right  Kind  of  Hog  House 

Sunlight,  Drainage,  Ventilation  and  Feeding  Facilities  May  Be  Secured  Without  Great  Expense 


URING  the  winter  the  right  land  of 

Da  house  for  your  sows  has  consid- 
erable to  do  with  their  getting  into 
shape  for  farrowing  a  good,  strong 
litter.      Proper     ventilation  and 
sunlight    are    important  factors. 
If  you  don't  have  proper  ventila- 
tion your  sows  are  liable  to  colds  and  possibly 
pneumonia  on  account  of  the  steam  rising  from 
the  hogs  in  the  Tiouse. 

At  farrowing  time  the  right  kind  of  house  is 
of  much  importance.  A  building  can  easily  be 
arranged  to  be  used  for  both  wintering  the  sows 
and  a  farrowing  house.  We  are  showing  in  con- 
nection with  this  article  three  pictures  of  houses, 
all  of  which  are  in  actual  use  for  both  wintering 
and  farrowing. 

In  the  house  represented  in  illustration  No. 
1  there  are  ten  pens,  each  7x8  feet,  with  a  six- 
foot  alleyway.  The  building  itself  is  22x3G, 
with  a  six-foot  platform  on  the  west,  south  and 
east  sides.  Note  that  the  building  is  low,  hav 
ing  a  minimum'  amount  of  air  space,  making  it 
easy  to  heat.  We  see  far  too  many  hog  houses 
too  high,  and  consequently  too  hard  to  heat. 

The  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  high  point 
of  the  roof  in  this  house  is  thirteen  feet.  In 
the  latitude  of  Omaha  this  allows  the  sun's  rays 
through  the  upper  row  of  windows  to  strike  in 
the  middle  of  the  back  row  of  pens  the  middle 
of  March,  when  the  house  is  built  facing  the 
south,  as  it  should  be.  The  windows  on  the 
south  side  are  placed  low,  being  protected  on 


Xo.   1    -A   Farrowing   House  W  ith    Plenty  of  Sunlight  and  Good  Ventilation 


is  apt  to  be  spilled  on  the  floor,  making  it  un- 
sanitary and  also  making  the  bedding  wet  and 
unfit  for  use. 

Notice  the  arrangement  for  feeding  the  sow 
outside  the  farrowing  pen  in  cut  No.  1.  This 


No-  2 — A  Farrowing  House  With  Poor  Drainage,  Xo  Ventilators    and    Not    Enough  Sunlight 

the  inside  with  a  few  iron  rods;  this  arrange- 
ment furnishes  good  sunlight  for  the  little  pigs 
in  the  south  row  of  pens. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  windows 
placed  in  the  roof  of  a  farrowing  house,  but  have 
no  hesitancy  whatever  in  saying  we  believe  them 
a  good  thing.  One  thing  we  know,  and  that  is 
if  we  were  building  a  hog  house  today  we  would 
look  up  this  proposition  of  windows  in  the  roof. 
You  cannot  get  too  much  sunlight  in  your  far- 
rowing pens.  It  not  only  strengthens  the  young 
pig  and  makes  him  grow,  hut  it  is  a  fine  disin- 
fectant. Disease  germs  cannot  live  when  in 
contact  with  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Feeding  Arrangements  Important 
We  believe  that  fully  nine  out  of  ten  farrow- 
ing houses  are  so  built  and  arranged  that  the 
sow  is  fed  in  the  same  pen  in  which  she  and  the 
pigs  sleep.  This  is  a  had  practice.  First,  if 
the  sow  is  compelled  to  eat  her  feed  in  the  pen 
with  the  pigs  she  is  very  liable  to  step  on  one 
or  more  of  them  wnen  up  eating,  either  crip- 
pling or  killing  some  of  the  pigs.  Most  sows 
are  fed  more  or  less  slop  while  suckling  the  lit- 
ter, and  when  fed  In  the  farrowing  pen  this  slop 
*         (  l  ) 


pen  is  six  feet  wide  and  has  a  door  opening  from 
the  pen  into  the  farrowing  house  and  also  into 
the  yard.  The  herdsman  using  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement can  open  the  door  between  the  feed- 
ing pen  and  the  farrowing  pen,  letting  the  sow 
outside,  then  close  and  fasten  this  door  so  none 
of  the  pigs  can  get  out  and  in  the  way  to  get 
crippled  or  killed.  No  slop  or  other  filth  can 
get  into  the  nest. 

Let  us  right  here  remark  that  this  outside 
pen  arrangement  gives  the  herdsman  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  observe  conditions  before 
feeding.  A  good  feeder  will  always  look  at  the 
pigs  before  giving  the  sow  her  feed.  When  the 
sow  is  in  her  outside  pen  the  herdsman  can  go 
back  into  the  house  and  scare  the  pigs  around 
and  make  careful  observation  for  scours,  and 
then  feed  the  sow  accordingly.  Many  a  good 
pig  has  been  ruined  by  giving  the  sow  a  full  feed 
at  the  wrong  time. 

Note  the  two  little  ventilator  boxes  through 
the  roof  in  front  of  the  windows  oh  the  front  or 
south  side.  There  are  two  similar  ones  on  the 
north  side  which  do  not  show  in  the  cut.  These 
ventilators  are  8x8,  running  to  about  two  feet 
from  the  floor.  When  arranged  in  this  way  the 
foul  air  is  picked  up  from  the  floor  and  taken 
out.  If  you  will  make  this  arrangement  (and 
it  is  very  simple)  you  won't  have  frost  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  on  cold  mornings  in  the  winter. 


So.  -i — A  Farrowing  House  With  Insufficient   Sunlight,  So  Ventilation  and  So  Outside  Feed- 
inn  Floor. 
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melting  during  the  day  and  the  water  dripping 
on  your  hogs,  wetting  the  floors  and  spoiling  the 
bedding. 

Note  that  no  ventilators  are  to  be  seen  in 
either  of  the  other  houses  shown.  We  have  seen 
hog  houses  erected  at  a  cost  of  many  hundreds 
of  dollars  that  are  almost  useless  in  the  winter 
time  because  of  either  no  ventilation  at  all  or  of 
improper  ventilation. 

Large  Expenditure  Xot  Necessary 
We  believe  too  much  money  is  invested  by 
many  of  our  hog  growers  for  farrowing  houses. 
We  have  seen  many  of  them  that  were  erected 
at  a  considerable  cost  and  used  for  practically 

no  other   purpose.    The    farrowing  i  

season  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  year. 
A  farrowing  house  should  be  con- 
structed so  it  can  be  used  all  the 
time.  Most  farrowing  houses  have 
stationary  partitions.  We  much  pre- 
fer movable  ones.  Make  your  parti- 
tions movable,  so  you  can,  if  you 
want,  make  the  whole  floor  into  one 
room,  or  pen. 

Every  farmer  should  have  a  feed- 
ing floor  on  which  to  feed  the  grain 
to  his  hogs.  It  saves  feed  and  i9 
sanitary.  Why  not,  in  making  your 
farrowing  house,  have  movable  par- 
titions for  the  pens,  and  when  not  in 
use  for  farrowing  take  out  the  par- 
titions and  use  the  floor  as  a  feeding 
floor? 

We  have  had  no  experience  with 
cement  as  a  floor  for  hog  houses.  We  have, 
however,  talked  to  men  who  have  used  cement 
and  who  are  strong  in  its  praise.  Some  say 
they  think  it  best  to  cover  the  floor  space  with 
boards  at  farrowing  time,  which  can  be  cheaply 
and  easily  done.  The  boards  can  be  easily  re- 
moved and  laid  up  for  use  next  time,  the  parti- 
tions removed  and  the  cement  floor  made  a 
splendid  place  on  which  to  feed. 

Floors  and  Partitions 

One  very  important  matter  to  be  given  con- 
sideration in  making  a  hog  house  floor  is  that 
there  must  be  no  circulation  of  air  under  it.  If 


the  wind  can  blow  under  (he  floor  you  can 
hardly  pile  enough  bedding  into  the  pen  to  keep 
the  pigs  warm.  Another  thing  to  avoid  is  rats. 
A  cement  floor  will  get  away  from  both  these 
difficulties. 

In  making  the  partitions  for  the  pens  a 
guard  rail,  for  protection  to  the  little  pigs, 
should  be  placed  on  each  partition.  This  guard 
rail  is  best  made  by  using  a  2x8  eight  inches 
long  nailed  to  the  partition  so  the  rail  (a  2x4) 
is  nailed  on  top  and  at  the  outer  edge.  This 
will  make  the  guard  eight  inches  from  the  par- 
tition and  leave  a  four-inch  space  between  the 


this    house.    This  always 
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Sunlight  and  Plenty  of  Bedding 
Profitable. 


Make  Hogs  Contented  and 


rail  and  the  partition  for  a  pig  to  crawl  out 
should  he  get  caught  behind  the  old  sow  when 
she  lies  down. 

Drainage  Means  Sanitation 

In  arranging  to  build  a  hog  house  sanitation 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  consider. 
In  order  to  have  good  sanitation  we  must  have 
good  drainage.  Notice  the  lack  of  drainage 
around  the  house  shown  in  cut  No.  2.  The  dirt 
has  evidently  been  dug  away  to  make  a  place 
to  set  the  house.  What  will  happen  should  a 
big  rain  come?  It  is  possible,  if  a  sufficiently 
high  wall  is  not  made  on  the  upper  side,  for 


water  to  run  into 
makes  bad  work. 

Note  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  in  the 
upper  row.  These  windows  are  so  small  and 
there  are  so  few  of  them  that  the  north  row  o!' 
pens  get  practically  no  sunlight.  There  seem 
to  be  no  ventilators  at  all  in  this  house.  If 
filled  with  hogs  in  cold  weather  and  the  doors 
closed,  frost  would  hang  in  bunches  on  the  ceil- 
ing. There  are  doors  along  the  front  leading 
from  the  farrowing  pens,  but  are  so  close  to  the 
ground  that  no  room  could  be  had  for  a  plat- 
form to  be  placed  for  feeding  purposes.  The 
floor  of  any  hog  house  should  be  raised  some- 
what above  the  ground  surround- 
ing it. 

House  shown  in  cut  No.  3  does 
not  have  sufficient  sunlight  in  the 
back  row  of  pens;  it  has  no  ventila- 
tors, no  outside  feeding  floor  on 
which  to  feed  the  sows  when  the  piu's 
are  little.  We  think  the  outside 
walls  too  high,  making  too  much  air 
space  inside,  which  in  cold  weather 
must  be  heated.  This  house  wothout 
doubt  cost  considerable  more  money 
than  No.  1,  but  for  actual  service  we 
don't  think  compares  with  it. 

The  ground  around  house  No. 
undoubtedly  drains  well;  the  location 
looks  good.  There  are  other  build- 
ings and  trees  on  the  north  side,  pro- 
tecting it  from  cold  winter  winds  and 
snows.  This  house  could  be  mad<' 
into  a  very  good,  serviceable  structure  with  the 
outlay  of  a  small  amount  of  money.  Double 
the  window  space  in  the  upper  row  of  windows, 
place  a  feeding  floor  on  the  south,  east  and  west 
sides,  having  doors  leading  from  each  of  the 
farrowing  pens  to  these  feeding  pens,  and  put  in 
about  six  ventilators,  three  on  each  side. 

Cut  No.  1  shows  a  uunch  of  hogs  lying  com- 
fortably outside.  There  is  plenty  of  bedding 
evidenced  by  the  hogs  all  being  stretched  out. 
Hogs  with  this  kind  of  treatment  will  make  far 
better  returns  for  the  farmer  than  will  the  bunch 
that  can  find  no  place,  day  or  night,  where  they 
can  stretch  out  jn  comfort. 


Proper  Handling  of  the  Annual  Meat  Crop 


T  IS  surprising  how  great  a  majority 
of  our  farmers  do  not  understand 
butchering — or,  at  least,  do  not 
do  it. 

This  ought  not  to  be  so,  as  the 
job  of  butchering  is  not  a  long  nor 
difficult  one,  and  in  case  a  profes- 
sional butcher  is  employed  his  charges  represent 
a  considerable  amount,  which  ought  to  be  saved 
by  the  farmer. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  done, 
it  seems  that  farmers  will  skimp  the  meat- 
harvesting,  run  short  of  meat  the  following 
summer  and  be  compelled  to  pay  sky-high 
prices  for  packing  house  products — -material 
which  the  farmer  can  put  away  at  this  time  at 
less  than  one-half  what  ne  then  pays. 

So  harvest  plenty  of  hog,  and  rest  assured 
that,  if  you  by  chance  have  a  surplus  next  sum- 
mer, there  will  be  plenty  of  your  neighbors  to 
liquidate  that  surplus  at  a  goodly  profit.  Or 
one  can  engage  it  to  the  home  merchants  at  a 
price  considerably  below  that  of  the  packing 
houses  and  still  realize  a  handsome  profit. 

Preparing  for  Bntehering 

As  in  other  undertakings,  everything  seems 
to  go  wrong  if  one  is  not  in  complete  readiness 
for  the  butchering  job. 

A  cold,  raw  day  being  the  most  ideal  for 
butchering,  we  like  to  arrange  it  on  the  shel- 
tered side  of  some  building  or  shed.'  Where  the 
weather  is  being  continuously  cool,  so  one  can 
tell  in  advance  of  the  day  the  butchering  will 
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be  done,  it  is  best  to  make  all  arrangements  for 
the  job  the  evening  before. 

Grind  all  the  knives,  make  gambrel  sticks, 
arrange  for  hanging  the  hogs,  have  the  materi- 
als handy  for  building  a  fire,  put  the  water  on 
and  have  a  good  platform  on  which  to  scrape 
the  hogs. 

Water  the  hogs  well,  but  keep  all  feed  from 
them  the  evening  before  butchering  day,  so  the 
animals  will  bleed  freely  when  killed,  and  to 
prevent  tainting  of  the  meat  by  contact  with  the 
gases  contained  in  full  stomachs  and  intestines. 

Use  Care  in  Killing 

We  endeavor  to  keep  the  animals  quiet  dur- 
ing the  killing  process  to  insure  best  results  and 
the  highest  quality  of  meat.  While  the  experi- 
enced hand  rarely  ever  fails  to  do  effective  work 
with  the  axe  by  striking  the  animal  directly  be- 
tween and  a  little  below  the  eyes,  shooting  the 
hog  is  preferable.  We  use  small  caliber  (.22 
Rim  Fire)  rifle  or  revolver  for  shooting  the 
hogs.  The  ball  does  practically  no  damage  to 
the  meat,  is  sure  death  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 
With  the  axe  one  is  sure  to  damage  some  meat 
and  at  the  same  time  not  do  as  neat  a  job  of 
killing. 

Sticking  the  hog  should  be  done  just  as  soon 
as  the  animal  drops.  With  a  keen-pointed  knife 
the  thrust  should  be  made  in  front  of  the  breast 
bone,  to  open  the  jugular  vein.  Make  the 
thrust  straight  in,  else  the  knife  mav  penetrate 


the  shoulder,  causing  damage  to  the  meat  by 
the  clot  of  blood  collecting  at  that  point. 

To  Secure  a  Good  Scald 
While  some  use  water  brought  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  170  degrees  for  scalding,  a  little  experi- 
ence enables  one  to  dispense  with  the  thermome- 
ter altogether — in  fact,  the  writer  never  did  use 
one.  Where  the  water  is  a  little  too  hot  one 
must  be  careful  not  to  leave  the  carcass  in  too 
long,  else  the  hair  will  become  "set"  and  be 
difficult  to  remove.  If  the  hog  is  too  large  to 
scald  well  in  a  barrel,  a  tank,  vat  or  molasses 
pan  will  serve  the  purpose;  or,  hay  or  old  pieces 
of  carpet,  blankets,  etc.,  may  be  spread  over  the 
carcass  and  scalding  water  poured  over  it. 

We  scald  the  fore  part  of  the  hog  first,  turn- 
ing the  body  almost  continually,  to  prevent  the 
water  from  cooking  the  skin  and  to  insure  uni- 
form scalding.  The  body  is  pulled  out  of  the 
water  occasionally  to  see  if  the  hair  is  being 
loosened.  As  soon  as  the  fore  part  of  the  body- 
is  scalded,  draw  forth  that  part  and  immerse 
the  hind  part  of  the  hog.  Turn  the  body  as 
before,  and  make  every  second  count  in  remov- 
ing the  hair  from  the  head,  feet  and  forequar- 
ters,  as  this  is  much  easier  done  than  after  the 
skin  cools.  Scrape  skin  clean  of  all  dirt.  A 
few  handfuls  of  ashes  added  to  the  water  used 
for  scalding  will  cause  the  'scurf*  and  dirt  to 
be  easily  removed  from  the  body  during  the 
scraping  process.  A  small  quantity  of  lye  likely 
would  serve  the  same  end. 

When  the  hair  is  all  scraped  from  the  body 
the  hog  is  hung  in  the  usual  way.  the  tip  of  the 
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Subscription  Rates 

To  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 

Mexico,  per  annum,  In  advance  $1.00 

To  all  points  in  Canada,  per  annum, 

In  advance    2.50 

To  other  foreign  points,  per  annum, 

in  advance    2.75 

REMITTANCE  FOR  RENEWALS  should 

be  sent  by  postoffice  or  express  money 

order,  bank  draft  or  2-cent  stamps. 
CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS— Both  old  and 

new  address  must  be  given. 
ADDRESS  BUSINESS  LETTERS  to  the 

"Twentieth    Century   Farmer,"  Omaha. 

Neb.    Address  letters  for  publication  to 

"Editor    Twentieth    Century  Farmer," 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Advertising  Rates 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  —  Rates:  50 
cents  an  agate  line,  or  $7  an  inch. 
Classified  ads.,  in  small  tvpe,  5  cents 
a  word.  Rates  based  on  guaranteed  cir- 
culation of  100.000.  Actual  average  cir- 
culation in  excess  of  110,0000.  Live  stock 
rates  on  request. 

COPY  FOR  ADVERTISING  must  be  re- 
ceived not  lat^r  than  Friday  of  the 
week  preceding  date  it  is  to  be  inserted. 


We  are  bound  to  have  some -rough 
weather  soon.  Better  not  delay  too 
long  getting  a  team  shod.  Delay  in 
this  may  result  in  a  lame  horse  or 
even  worse. 


Gophers  have  been  playing  havoc 
with  alfalfa  fields  this  fall  when  al- 
lowed to  have  their  own  way.  A  lit- 
tle poison  mixed  with  a  little  time 
will  save  a  lot  of  this  valuable  feed 
next  year  and  also  save  your  temper 
when  mowing. 


The  "big  shed"  is  undoubtedly 
covering  many  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  expensive  farm  implements. 
Just  a  little  figuring  will  show  this 
kind  of  a  shed  far  more  expensive 
than  one  made  of  lumber  or  other 
building  material. 


The  runty  pig  is  the  one  to  keep 
your  eye  on.  He  is  the  one  that  is 
the  most  susceptible  to  disease.  The 
cause  of  this  may  be  worms,  lice, 
mange  or  some  chronic  trouble.  If 
"you  cannot  get  him  squared  away  to 
growing  soon,  use  an  axe  and  burn 
the  carcass;  it's  cheaper  in  the  end. 


What  evidence  have  we  of  cheaper 
meat  within  many  years  to  come? 
Where  are  the  countries  that  are  in 
position  to  Increase  production  of  cat- 
tle, sheep  or  hogs  above  their  present 
production  and  present  demands? 
When  consumption  is  stopped  or 
checked  a  declining  condition  of  bus- 
iness and  trade  must  follow. 


Animal  Disease  Prevalent 

Reports  received  at  the  Nebraska  state  veterinarian's  office  show 
a  considerable  number  of  fatalities  among  horses  and  cattle  due  to 
cornstalk  disease,  according  to  Dr.  L.  C.  Kigin,  state  veterinarian. 
Cattle  are  also  dying  from  mould  poison  where  they  are  allowed  to  eat 
mouldy  silage. 

Reports  also  show  some  fatalities  among  range  cattle  on  pasture. 
This  is  probably  due  to  a  fungus  growth.  Dr.  Kigin  advises  an  entire 
change  of  feed  as  being  the  only  remedy  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Watch 
your  cattle  and  horses  closely  and  do  not  wait,  when  you  see  any  of 
them  sick.  Get  not  only  the  sick  ones,  but  the  well  ones  as  well,  onto 
different  feed,  no  matter  what  you  are  feeding  them. 

When  putting  either  cattle  or  horses  into  the  stalk  field  be  care- 
ful to  not  make  too  abrupt  a  change  in  their  feed.  Start  slowly.  The 
first  day  leave  them  in  a  couple  of  hours,  the  next  day  a  little  longer, 
and  so  on  until  they  get  accustomed  to  the  change.  Probably  the  two 
most  important  things  to  see  to  in  this  connection  are  salt  all  the  time 
and  pure  water  whenever  the  animal  wants  it. 

A  disease  quite  prevalent  in  the  state  among  cattle  is  mycotic 
s'omatitis,  a  disease  sometimes  mistaken  for  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
With  this  disease  the  muzzle  of  the  animal  cracks  and  bleeds,  the  teeth 
become  loose,  sometimes  so  loos»  one  can  pull  them  with  the  fingers, 
the  feet  becoming  sore  in  the  cleft  and  around  the  hoof,  pus  some- 
times forming.  Often  the  feet  are  so  sore  the  animal  cannot  walk. 
Slobbering  is  noticed,  the  fluid  being  dark  and  streaked  with  blood 
and  pus. 

When  animals  are  arfected  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  there 
is  much  more  slobbering  than  with  mycotic  stomatitis,  the  fluid  being 
clear  and  shining  in  the  sun  like  a  diamond.  When  an  animal  is  af- 
fected with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  there  is  no  cracking  of  the 
muzzle.  There  is,  however,  a  peculiar  smacking  of  the  lips.  Mycotic 
stomatitis  is  not  contagious.  Generally  after  a  few  hard  freezes  the 
trouble  disappears.  The  disease  is  seldom  fatal.  Should  this  disease 
be  noticed  in  the  herd,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  change  of 
pasture.  Feed  the  animals  affected  a  sloppy  food,  and  be  sure  to  have 
a  good,  comfortable,  well  bedded  shed  or  barn  for  them  to  stay  in. 
Access  to  water  all  the  time  is  absolutely  necessary.  With  no  other 
treatment  the  animal  will  usually  get  well. 


Farm  Crop  Contests 

The  spirit  of  the  farm  contests  is 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing. 
The  boys'  acre  corn  contest,  which 
started  several  years  ago,  was  not 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  possessed 
of  much  lasting  merit,  but  it  has 
steadily  held  its  place  in  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  organizations  and  asso- 
ciations. Commercial  clubs  and 
business  interests  have  joined  with 
public  sentiment  in  an  effort  to 
bring  the  yield  to  a  higher  standard 
than  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  with  which  most  farm- 
ers are  satisfied. 

It  has  generally  been  turned  over 
to  the  boy  to  demonstrate  what  the 
land  is  capable  of  yielding  in  crop 
by  making  the  small  test  of  what  can 
be  produced  on  one  acre.  As  thi3 
is  too  small  a  proposition  for  the 
full  grown  man,  it  has  been  left  to 
the  boy  to  demonstrate  what  the  pro- 
ducing value  of  land  is  under  spec.al 
care.  If  the  boy  under  a  system  of 
good  cultivation,  which  he  adopts, 
can  double  and  treble  the  general 
yield  on  the  farm,  he  has  certainly 
become  the  greatest  benefactor  to 
farm  interests  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  country  to  rocognize  and  honor. 

The  boys'  one-acre  corn  test  is 
steadily  gaining  in  popularity  be- 
cause it  is  being  strengthened  each 
year  by  its  uniformly  high  rating  of 
yields  above  that  of  the  land  owner 
and  business  manager  in  crop  pro- 
duction. What  is  the  secret  of  the 
high  yield  of  the  one-acre,  boy- 
produced  crop?  What  is  the  actual 
expense  of  producing  this  crop  that 


yields  two  and  three  times  more  corn 
than  that  grown  under  the  ordinary 
supervision  of  the  common  farmer? 
If  ' land  is  capable  of  yielding  eighty 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  why  be  sat- 
isfied with  half  a  crop — forty  bush- 
els? Why  is  the  boys'  eighty  bush- 
els per  acre  not  the  cheapest  corn 
produced  by  one  acre,  or  any  number 
of  acres? 


Infection  from  Meat 

Some  people  are  wondering 
whether  or  not  there  is  danger  of 
their  contracting  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  about  which  so  much  is  now 
being  said,  by  eating  meat  coming 
from  the  packing  houses.  There  is 
practically  no  danger  whatever  from 
any  meat  coming  from  any  of  the 
large  packing  houses.  All  animals 
s'aughtered  at  these  plants  are  in- 
spected on  foot  by  inspectors,  and 
the  carcasses  after  slaughter  are  im- 
mediately inspected  by  men  in  gov- 
ernment employ,  making  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  of  this  meat  to  be  con- 
taminated with  the  disease. 

Local  butchers  killing  their  own 
meat  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  these 
inspectors.  However,  there  is  no 
danger  in  eating  any  meat  if  It  is 
thoroughly  cooked. 

The  most  probable  way  by  which 
this  disease  may  be  communicated 
to  human  beings  is  by  their  coming 
in  direct  contact  with  an  animal  hav- 
ing the  disease  or  by  drinking  milk 
not  pasteurized  coming  from  a  dis- 
eased cow.  It  is  claimed  by  author- 
ities that  adults  very  seldom.  If  ever, 
contract  the  disease  in  this  way. 
Authorities  say  that  when  adults  do 


contract  the  disease  it  is  not  serious. 
It  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  small 
fever  sore  in  the  mouth,  with  possi- 
bly a  small  eruption  on  the  fingers. 
In  the  case  of  small  children  it  may 
take  a  more  serious  form. 

To  be  absolutely  safe,  thoroughly 
cook  all  the  meat  you  eat  and  pas- 
teurize the  milk  you  drink,  especially 
if  you  are  not  sure,  this  milk,  comes 
from  animals  that  are  clean  and 
healthy. 


American  Apples 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  reports 
of  fruit  experts  who  have  traveled 
the  world  over  that  the  United  States 
is  the  best  apple-producing  country 
ro  far  opened  up  to  this  industry. 
The  growing  of  apples  for  the  export 
trade  is  one  of  the  features  of  fruit 
production  that  will  be  developed 
very  rapidly  in  the  future.  Like 
many  other  features  of  commercial 
industry,  the  foreign  wars  have  tem- 
porarily put  a  check  on  any  further 
immediate  extension. 

The  United  States  has  attained  an 
enviable  position  in  the  quality  of 
apples  it  has  been  able  to  produce 
and  put  into  the  world's  market. 
The  modern  methods  of  grading  and 
handling  the  apple  crop  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  exploit  ng  of 
this  industry  before  the  produce 
trade  of  the  world. 

The  keeping  and  shipping  quality 
of  the  apple  has  thus  been  protected 
and  enhanced  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  product.  Wherever  the 
American  apple  has  been  brought 
into  competition  with  that  of  other 
countries  it  has  taken  preference  and 
sold  at  a  much  higher  price. 

The  disposition  in  this  country  is 
to  increase  the  acreage  in  orchards. 
Wherever  improved  orchard  manage- 
ment has  been  adopted,  cultivation, 
pruning,  spraying  and  the  sorting 
and  grading  for  uniform  quality  and 
attractive  shipping  package,  there 
has  been  no  product  from  other 
countries  that  is  able  to  take  rank 
with  the  American  apple. 

There  was  a  time  that  the  apple- 
growing  industry  of  this  country 
seemed  to  be  centered  in  the  Pacific 
states,  but  the  last  few  years  have 
awakened  a  new  life  in  apple-growing 
all  over  the  central  west  and  old  east- 
ern states,  where  the  apple  orchard- 
ing industry  had  practically  died  out, 
owing  to  lack  of  business  methods  in 
selling  the  product  and  the  ne'j'ect 
in  protecting  the  trees  from  insect 
and  fungus  disease  that  threatened 
their  destruction.  The  revival  in 
tree  growth  by  system  in  cultivation 
and  management  of  the  orchard  has 
had  results  little  less  than  miracu- 
lous. 

The  physical  development  of  the 
orchard  has  been  closely  followed  by 
business  organization  for  the  han- 
dling of  the  product  that  has  popu- 
larized this  fruit  wherever  it  has  en- 
tered into  trade.  The  latest  feature 
completed  is  a  co-operative  selling 
organization  to  dispose  of  the  by- 
products, which  include  canned  and 
evaporated  fruit  and  other  forms  of 
apple  utilization.  There  are  more 
than  fifty  different  by-products  of 
the  apple  manufactured  and  offered 
for  sa'e. 

Apple  orcharding  'n  this  country 
is  only  getting  started:  It  is  ouly  In 
its  infancy  in  the  matter  of  develop- 
ment and  extent  of  acreage  devoted 
to  the  industry. 
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Disease  is  Checked 

Encouraging  reports  are  issued 
rom  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
egarding  the  fight  against  the  foot- 
md-mouth  disease. 

The  quarantine  against  Canada 
ias  been  lifted.  This  quarantine 
cas  made,  not  because  of  the  pres- 
mce  of  the  disease  in  the  Dominion, 
»ut  on  account  of  the  danger  of  in- 
ection  from  infected  cars.  This 
ause  for  alarm  now  seems  to  be 
itfer.  Prompt  action  by  officials  in 
;illing  a  bunch  of  infected  cattle  in 
he  state  of  Washington  prevented 
ny  spread  of  the  disease  whatever 
11  that  state. 

The  quarantine  now  on  different 
tates  will  undoubtedly  be  raised  by 
istricts  or  parts  of  states  as  rapidly 
s  conditions  will  warrant.  We 
aust  remember,  however,  that  the 
rouble  is  not  over,  and  won't  be  for 
ome  time.  Government  officials 
elieve  it  will  require  six  months  of 
nergetic  work  to  see  the  last  of  it. 

The  most  affected  states  are  Ohio, 
llinois,  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania, 
ilthough  the  disease  first  made  its 
ppearance  in  Michigan,  where  it 
pread  rapidly,  so  effectively  and 
arefully  has  the  work  of  cleaning  up 
een  carried  on  that  the  state  is  now 
Tactically  clean. 

One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
'he  disease  is  still  in  the  country, 
nd  on  account  of  its  very  infectious 
ature  may  break  in  new  localities. 
Hose  quarantine  and  stringent  nieas- 
res  are  yet  necessary.  Government 
ud  state  officials  should  have  the 
iearty  co-operation  of  all  parties  in- 
erested. 


Milk  Material 

How  can  you  hope  for  the  produc- 
ion  of  milk  when  you  do  not  pro- 
ide  the  cow  With  suitable  feed  from 
irhich  to  manufacture  the  milk?  Is 
t  reasonable  to  expect  a  liberal  flow 
if  milk  from  the  cow  fed  on  musty, 
itack-fired,  discolored  hay  and  a 
tinted  allowance  of  grain  feed?  How 
vould  these  conditions  compare  with 
he  same  cow  fed  on  all  the  bright 
;reen  alfalfa  hay  that  she  could  con- 
lume  from  morning  until  night,  week 
n  and  week  out,  and,  besides  a  lib- 
sral  feed  morning  and  evening  of 
:ornmeal,  9horts  and  bran,,  with  a 
ittle  oilmeal,  the  whole  mixture 
noistened  with  warm  water,  just  to 
juit  her  taste?  Would  you  be  skep- 
:ical  if  such  reverse  feed  conditions 
would  increase  the  milk  flow  from 
25  to  50  per  cent?  It  is  a  question 
if  giving  the  milk  factory  suitable 
material  from  which  to  manufacture 
milk,  material  that  has  available 
milk  properties  for  this  machine  to 
work  up.  Too  many  cows  are 
starved  until  they  do  not  represent 
half  their  ability  to  yield  milk. 


Dehorning  the  Calf 

The  best  plan  of  dehorning  cattle 
is  to  dehorn  the  calf.  Most  breeds 
of  cattle  grow  horns  and  most  cattle 
owners  prefer  to  have  the  cattle 
hornless;  consequently  to  have  the 
cattle  that  you  want  it  may  demand 
an  operation  in  order  to  get  them  to 
suit  your  fancy.    The  dehorning  of 


a  grown  animal  is  often  a  pretty  dif- 
ficult job;  it  is  always  ai  unpleasant 
operation  for  both  an'  nal  and  owner. 
The  sore  head  and  the  treatment  of 
the  head  to  protect  it  from  the  an- 
noyance by  flies,  unless  operated  on 
in  cold  weather,  is  a  part  of  the  dis- 
agreeable feature  of  dehorning  of 
grown  cattle. 

All  this  unpleasant  treatment  may 
be  avoided  by  the  use  of  caustic  pot- 
ash on  the  new-born  calf.  The  time 
to  use  the  calf  dehorner  is  while  the 
calf  is  yet  a  few  days  to  2  weeks  old. 
The  embryo  horn  can  be  killed  at  an 
■  lder  age,  but  the  easiest  age  is  from 
four  days  to  ten  days  old  and  before 
the  horn  button  has  become  attached 


to  the  skull.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  on  the  calf  of  all  horned 
breeds  of  cattle  a  little  horn  germ 
that  is  loose  In  the  skin  where  the 
horn  develops.  This  little  embryo 
horn  resembles  a. button  to  the  touch 
of  the  finger  in  its  early  stage,  and 
can  be  moved  with  the  skin  by  a 
pressure  of  the  finger. 

The  treatment  recommended  is 
caustic  potash  or  "stick  potash." 
This  can  be  had  at  any  drug  store  at 
very  small  cost,  and  one  stick  [f 
taken  care  of  will  dehorn  a  dozen 
calves.  Rub  the  potash  on  the  horn 
button,  first  removing  the  hair  for 
a  space  as  large  as  a  half  dollar;  ap- 
ply it  carefully  by  rubbing  directly 


on  the  button.  The  potash  should 
be  moistened  slightly  and  rubbed 
over  the  skin  covering  the  horn  bui- 
ton,  until  the  skin  shows  distinctly 
the  effects  of  the  caustic.  One  ap- 
plication should  kill  the  horn  germ. 
It  is  necessary  to  wrap  the  stick  of 
potash  with  something  to  protect  the 
operator's  fingers.  There  is  sonn- 
danger  of  putting  on  too  much  and 
causing  the  oozing  of  water  to  trickle 
(i-*wn  over  the  face  of  the  calf,  witli 
a  chance  of  its  getting  into  the  eyes. 
This  only  occurs  where  too  much  is 
used.  Better  give  two  treatments 
ten  days  apart  in  case  it  is  necessary 
than  to  overdo  it  by  causing  too 
much  of  this  discharge. 


One  Worm-sick Hdff 


w 


Mr.  Sidney  R.  Pell, 
President  oftbeS.R. 
Fell  Co..  Is  a  Register- 
ed Pharmacist,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Cleveland 
School  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  National  Institute  of 
Pharmacy,  Be  has  bees 
engaged  in  laboratory 
work  for  more  than  25 
years.  For  many  years 
engaged     In  com- 
pounding veter- 
inary rem- 
edies. 


Take  IMo  Chances! 


A  single  worm-sick  hog  is  liable  to  infect  your  whole  herd.  You 
know  that  wormy  hogs  have  little  vitality  and  so  are  easier 
victims  of  cholera  and  swine  plague.  That  scrawny,  worm-sick 
hog — the  one  with  the  rough  coat,  white  eyes  and  harsh  cough, 
is  a  positive  danger  to  all  the  rest  in  your  herd.    Take  no  chances. 
Feed  SAL-VET  and  be  assured  your  hogs  are  free  from  these  dan- 
gerous pests  and  much  less  liable  to  fatal  diseases.  Let  me  feed  them 
60  days  on  SAL- VET  at  my  risk — let  me  prove  the  value  of  this  won- 
derful worm  destroyer  and  conditioner.  Let  me  prove  that  you  can't 
afford  to  be  without  it.   If  it  fails  to  do  what  I  claim,  it  won't  cost  you 
a  cent.  Thousands  have  found  it  so  profitable  to  feed  SAL- VET  that 
they  feel  they  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  hog  that  is  wormy 
usually  eats  more  than  it  can  digest,  is  ravenous,  ill-natured  —  discontented 
and  unthrifty.  It  is  a  profit-eater  instead  of  a  profit-maker. 


$125  Profit  in  Four  Weeks. 

"Four  weeks  ago.  just  before  I  receiv- 
ed my  SAL-VET.  I  offered  to  eell  my 
hogs  for  $25.00,  but  could  not  do  bo. 
Since  feeding  SAL-VET,  they  have 
passed  many  worms,  Bome  of  them  ten 
inches  long  and  they  made  such  gains, 
that  I  would  not  sell  them  now  for 
$150."  Dan.MacAIoney,  Tenney,;Minn. 

SAL-VET  Saved  His  Hogs. 

"Hogs  all  around  me  are  dying  with 
cholera.  We  have  lost  none  yet,  and 
all  are  doing  well  since  feeding  SAL- 
VET."— Frank  Bally.  Alto  Vista,  la. 

Rid  Them  of  Worms. 

"Ihad  a  bunch  of  twenty-eight  hogs 
that  coughed  continually,  and  refused 
toeat.  After  feeding  them  SAL-VET 
a  while,  the  coughing  ceased  entirely, 
they  recovered  their  appetites,  ud 
grew  rapidly.*' 

Jacob  Brennecke,  Jackson,  Mo. 

Give*  SAL-VET  the  Credit. 

'•Am  still  feeding  SAL- VET  to  my 
hogs  and  Bheep  all  the  time.  Last 
week,  I  was  iu  Chicago  with  a  carload 
of  hogs  which  had  had  constant  access 
to  SAL-VET— they  came  within  a 
nickel  of  the  top."  DonaldE.E.  Asay, 
Mgr  Bar;  Oak  ?arm,  Mt.  Carroll,  111. 


The  Great 
Worm  Destroyer 


Live  Stock 
Conditioner 


THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  TF  I2"5*14       Cleveland,  Ohio 

Stalo  ma  enoteb  SAI.VET  to  iMt  ray  atoek  60  daya.  lwfllpw 
Hi»  freight  charges  when  it  arrives,  a«T*a  to  report  r»solt»  prompt- 
F  toeOdaya  and  »t  that  tiros  o»r  for  ! t  it  It  doe*  what  you  claim. 
If  it  doea  not,  you  an  to  cancel  Lie  charge. 


Name  

P.O.  

Shipping  itatum.  

State  

Number  of  Sheep.  Bogs. . . 

Celtle  Horses. 


Is  not  a  food;  it  is  the  medicated  salt  which  con- 
tains no  antimony  —  which  rids  all  stock  of  stom- 
ach and  intestinal  worms— aids  digestion— allowing 

animals  to  get  the  utmost  good  of  rations  fed,  instead  of  having 
the  feed  absorbed  by  myriads  of  these  parasites.  I  want  you  to 
try  SAL-VET  on  your  own  stock— in  your  own  barn-yard,  at  my 
risk  —  I  want  to  prove  to  you  that  your  hogs  will  gain  faster  on 
no  more  feed — look  better,  act  better,  and  be  in  healthier  con- 
dition, less  liable  to  disease  and  sell  better.  Here  is  my  offer : 

Don't  Send  Money-Just  the  Coupon 

Tell  mehowmanyhead  of  hogs  and  other  stock  you  have;  I'll  ship 
you  enough  SAL-VET  *o  last  them  60  days.  Simply  pay  the  freight 
—  m  m  m  on  arrival  —  feer*.  the  SAL- VET  according  to 
directions.  At  the  end  of  60  days  report  re- 
sults. If  SAL- VET  has  not  done  all  I  claim,  I'll 
cancel  the  charge  —  you  won't  owe  me  one 
cent  Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  see  with  your  own 
eyes,  without  risking  a  cent,  what  this  wonderful 
preparation  will  do;  see  it  stop  your  losses  from 
worms;  see  it  «ve  you  money— save  you  feed  and 
make  mone*  faster  by  shortening  your  feeding  period. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL.  Pres. 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists 

Dept.    TF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Look  for  This  Label 

on  top  of  all  SAL-VET 
packages.  Don't  be  de- 
ceived by  imitations. 

Don't  bay  "Sal"  this 
or  "Sal"  that.  Get  the 
original  genuine  Sal-Vet. 


PRICES 


40  pound: I 

100  potm  * 
200  pOOBkdi 

M  >  pMadi 

&00  pound* 


mm 

6.00 
9.00 
13.00 
81.12 


No  ordera  Ailed  for  leu  than  40  pounds,  en  th; 
60-day  trial  offer.  Never  Bold  by  peddlers  nor  in 
mm  only  m  Trade  Marked  SAL- VET  packares 
Sntpinenta  for  10  dars*  trial  are  baaed  on  1  R».  of 
SAL-VET  for  each  sheep  cr  ho*,  and  4  Ibe.  for 
each  bore*  or  (bead  of  cattle?,  aa  near  aa  we  can 
come  wfcboot  breaking  reyplar  aiaed  paclLageo. 
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Visit  Omaha's  New  Mail  Order  House 

j£     Railway  Fare  to  Omaha  Within  100  Miles  Refunded  on  All  $10  Purchases  and  Over 

Note  These  December  Special  Sale  Prices  on  Clothing,  Furnishings  &  Shoes 


We  prepay  all 
parcel  post  char- 
ges on  mail  or- 
ders of  $10  and 
over. 

Our  new  1000- 
page  catalogrue  will 
be  sent  free  to  all 
Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  readers 
who  give  us  their 
name  by  postal 
card  or  the  cou- 
pon below. 


MAIL  NOW 


$15  Men's  Suits,  hand  tailored, 
made  of  all  wool  materials  con- 
sisting of  blue  serges  and  fancy 
mixtures;    on    sale    d»  Q  QQ 

at  «pO.£7o 

$15  Men's  Overcoats,  In  all 
lengths,    silk  serge 

lining  

$7.50  Sheepskin 

Lined  Coats  

$5    and    $4  Young 
Boys'  Overcoats,  ages 
2  to  1G;  $2.98  and.  .  , 
$5  and  $4  Young  Men's  and  Boys' 
Suits,  peg-top  Knicker- 
bocker pants;  $2.48 
and  


$8.98 
$4.45 

Mea's  and 

$1.95 

s  and  Boys' 

$1.75 


$6  Men's  Stetson 
Hats,  in  light 
and  black  d»0 
shades. . .  .  ^P<3 
$1.50  Men's 
Heavy  Fleeced 
or  Ribbed  Union 
Suits 
at.  .  . 
$2  Men's  and 
L  a  d  i  e  s'  Over- 
shoes of  the  best 
quality  rubber, 
double  sole  and 
heel, 
at.  . 

$1.50  L  a  d  i  e  s' 
Felt  fur  trim- 
in  ed  leather  sole 
Slippers, 

at  


79c 


$1.10 


89c 


Tom  Profit  Gives 


Re.  KJ16 
Prlo*  $1.00 
Keen 
Hotter 
Junior 
Safety  Rtior 
with  extr*> 
package  of  bUdM 
sad  oast 


■—goin'  to  give  Mattie's  biggest  boy  a 
Keen  Kutter  tool  cabinet  fer  Christmas. 
He's  got  the  makin's  of  a  good  wood- 
worker in  him,  an'  then  mebbe  he'll  let  my 

mn mm* 

Tool  Cabinet 


alone.    And  I'm  goin'  to  give  his  pop  a 
Keen  Kutter  knife  an'  a  Keen  Kutter 
Junior  Safety  Razor.    Mother' 11  furnish 
the  things  fer  the  rest  of  'em,  but  /  want  to  pick  that 
knife  and  that  razor.   Not  that  Mother  could  go  wrong 
with  that  Simmons  quality  an' 
guarantee,  but  I  like  to  do  a  little 
Christmasshoppin'.  Keen  Kutter 
goods  are  safe  to  buy  'cause  the 
dealer's   always  authorized  to 
return  the  money  if  any  piece 
doesn't   turn  out  satisfactory. 
Well  a  Merrie  Christmas  to 
you — an'  many  of  'em. 


Ho.  K6,  Priee  $  J0.00 
Cool  Cabinet,  oomplete  with.  18  toots 


That  Red  Ball  Means  Longer  Wear—Greater  Comfort 

"Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear,  the  kind  that  bears  the  Red  Ball, 
is  made  over  a  natural  last,  to  make  a  snug,  easy  fit 
more  certain.    Points  that  are  weak  on  other  foot- 
wear are  reinforced  and  made  the 
strong  points  of  "Ball-Band." 

Look  toe  thm  Red  Ball 


BALLwBAND" 


1  ^PU^NaSTUIVIPS 


Pull  (he  Mump ,  from  your  fields  and  replace  them  with  big; 

crops.    Don't  pay  (axes  on  idlo  land. 

The  Hercules  t$x?$£„  Stump  Puller 

liullri  un  aero  of  muini>s  A  uUy.    Pul  »  blgrttt  mump  In  f>  mioutcs. 
JimruntctU  u^unibt  bmuku^o  lor  3  yearn.    .H>  Oujh  Ireo  trial,  Send 
iiaiiiu  iwr  book,  ireu—  and  tipocial  low-pricu  ottVr.    AUilrcMH  <-* 
llcrculi*  01  f|.  Company,  OiC'23d  St..  IcaUnillv,  Iowa,  U.  U.  a. 


Breeding  Pure-Bred  Shorthorns 

Methods  Pursued  by  H.  H.  Kuper 


I  -  %  TRIP  through  the  country 
among  the  breeders  of 
IfifiCTTI  pure-bred  stock  reveals 
VP^tT *  every  degree  of  ambition 
and  ability  in  the  men  and  quality  in 
the  animals.  The  personality  of  the 
breeder  and  his  fitness  for  his  work 
determine  his  failure  or  success. 
Pedigree  is  all  l-ight  in  its  place,  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  breeding 
business.  The  buyer  must  know  a 
good  individual  when  he  sees  it  and 
have  the  courage  to  buy  the  best,  not 
only  as  to  pedigree,  but  as  to  indi- 
vidual quality,  when  he  is  laying  the 
foundation  of  his  herd. 

The  ability  of  the  breeder  is  not 
advertised  alone  by  the  space  taken 


H.  H.  KUPER. 

in  live  stock  or  agricultural  journals, 
but  also  in  the  quality  to  be  found 
in  the  herd  or  flock  itself.  Here  lies 
the  whole  story  of  success  or  failure. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  a  man's 
papers,  studying  the  pedigrees  and 
reading  the  family  history  of  the 
herd,  to  know  whether  or  not  he  is 
a  success  as  a  breeder.  The  herd 
itself  is  an  open  book  of  information 
and  tells  the  story  much  more 
quickly  and  in  a  manner  much  more 
satisfactory  to  a  judge  of  animals 
than  can  be  lined  out  through  long 


pedigrees  of  imported  sires  and  dams 
with  high-sounding  names. 

The  pure-bred  breeding  business  is 
a  splendid  proposition  for  anyone 
who  has  the  skill  and  ambition  and 
the  desire  to  engage  in  it.  Its  possi- 
bilities are  without  limit.  No  special 
conditions  or  equipment  are  required 
that  cannot  be  provided  by  any 
farmer.  The  requirements  are  sim- 
ply the  foundation  stock  and  the 
skill  and  ability  to  Improve. 

An  example  of  successful  breeding 
of  fine  stock  from  an  ordinary  farm 
herd  may  be  found  In  Henry  Kuper 
of  Humboldt,  Neb.  Mr.  Kuper  was 
an  old-time  dealer  in  common  cattle. 
He  learned  the  business  when  a  boy 
on  his  father's  farm.  Then  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  breeding  pure-bred 
cattle,  believing  them  to  be  more 
profitable  than  the  ordinary  animals 
in  which  he  was  dealing.  He  com- 
menced by  buying  the  cheaper  class 
of  pure-bred  animals  and  bought  and 
sold  hundreds  of  these  cattle  before 
his  determination  became  fixed  to 
rank  among  the  foremost  breeders 
of  Shorthorns,  his  favorite  breed. 

-  Mr.  Kuper  began  buying  pure-bred 
Scotch  cows  from  the  best  herds  in 
the  country  in  1902  and  has  since 
confined  his  purchases  and  breeding 
strictly  to  Scotch  blood.  Each  herd 
bull  in  his  possession  has  been  an  im- 
provement on  the  preceding  one. 
Among  them  have  been  Baron  Sur- 
mise, bred  by  Owen  Bros,  of  Home- 
stead, la.;  Strowan  Star,  imported  by 
Carpenter  &  Ross  of  Ohio,  and  im- 
ported Scottish  Sentinel,  his  present 
herd  bull.  He  now  owns  four  im- 
ported cows;  these,  with  their  daugh- 
ters and  granddaughters,  comprise 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Kuper 
breeding  herd  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Kuper  is  a  well  known  figure 
at  all  the  sales  of  good,  pure-bred 
Shorthorn  cattle.  He  is  a  fearless 
bidder  when  there  is  anything  of- 
fered that  he  feels  would  be  of  ben- 
efit to  his  herd.  He  believes  in  buy- 
ing the  best,  and  as  a  result  he  be- 
lieves in  paying  good  prices.  It 
takes  no  more  to  keep  a  good  animal, 
he  says,  than  a  poor  one.  A  good 
animal  advances  the  quality  of  the 
herd,  while  a  poor  one  retards  It. 
Consequently  every  animal  he  buys 


Lavender  StarN&  29289 


[{ted  i»>  George  Bothwell  of  Missouri,  a  Former  Herd  Hull 
in  tlio  Kuper  Herd. 
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is  one  that  he  believes  will  advance 
the  quality  of  his  herd. 

The  Kuper  herd  is  composed  of 
practical  cattle  that  have  been  grown 
up  under  good,  common-sense  meth- 
ods of  development.  The  calf  is 
raised  on  its  mother;  this  is  the  es- 
tablished system.  When  about  5 
months  old  it  is  weaned  and  put  on 
such  feed  as  will  induce  it  to  take 
hold  of  the  proposition  of  feeding 
itself,  independent  of  its  mother's 
milk.  A  good  pasture  is  always  pro- 
vided and  plenty  of  fine  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  is  kept  in  racks  where  the 
calf  has  access  to  it.  A  light  grain 
feed  is  given,  consisting  of  meal, 
shorts,  bran,  oats  and  shelled  corn, 
changing  these  feeds  in  their  various 
combinations  so  as  to  give  the  calf 
a  little  variety  and  encourage  appe- 
tite. The  calf  is  never  stall-fed, 
pampered  or  even  stabled,  unless  for 
protection  from  severe  storms. 

All  cattle  on  the  farm  are  provided 
shed  room  and  protection  under  roof, 
if  they  desire  it,  but  very  little  stall 
ot  stable  confinement  is  practiced. 
Plenty  to  eat  in  way  of  rough  feed  is 
at  all  times  kept  in  open  racks  or  hay 
cribs  throughout  the  feeding  season. 

The   breeding   cows   and  young 


growing  cattle,  bulls  and  heifers  are 
run  on  the  grass  throughout  the 
grazing  season,  from  spring  until  au- 
tumn, without  other  feed  or  special 
care,  unless  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  should  demand  it.  This 
herd  is  produced,  grown  and  devel- 
oped into  breeding  age  under  the 
common,  natural  provisions  and  care 
tLat  the  ordinary  farnie  provide 
and  should  provide  for  carrying  his 
cattle  through  the  various  seasons  in 
order  to  secure  a  good,  healthy 
srowth  and  development  of  bone,  so 
essential  with  the  young  in  making 
desirable  and  useful  animals. 

The  Kuner  herd  of  Shorthorns  are 
being  bred  with  special  reference  to 
size,  smoothness  and  a  strong,  heavy 
bone.  It  is  readily  observed  that  the 
tendency  among  the  cattle  of  the 
country  is  to  lighter  bone,  a  disposi- 
tion to  smaller  growth.  The  over- 
feeding and  pampering  system  under 
which  many  cattle  are  produced  and 
grown  from  infancy  to  maturity  is 
charged  with  influencing  in  this  di- 
rection; also  the  other  extreme  of 
stinting  in  feed,  and  the  abuse  in  care 
tends  to  a  stunting  and  checking  in 
growth,  which  the  animal  never  re- 
iovers  from,  even  in  its  later  years 
and  under  better  care. 


in  business  and  the  cementing  of 
business  friendships,  which  will  re- 
sult in  sustained  and  increased  fu- 
ture sales  success. 


Automobile  Necessary  Machine 

HI— The  Cut-Price  Automobile 


|E  can  all  remember  the  days 
when  demand  was  far  in 
advance  of  supply  in  the 
InfelaJ  motor-car  market,  and  men 
stood  in  line  and  waited  for  the  fac- 
tories to  produce  the  cars  which  they 
feverishly  fought  to  buy. 

Those  days  are  past.  Automobiles 
are  now  built  and  sold  on  a  business 
basis,  and  the  factory  behind  orders 
is  rare  indeed. 

Every  now  and  then  some  manu- 
facturer over-produces  or  some  deal- 
er finds  himself  in  danger  of  having 
a  number  of  cars  left  on  his  hands. 
Either  condition  usually  results  in  a 
cut  in  price. 

But  seldom  is  it  advisable  for  a 
buyer  to  avail  himself  of  any  such 
automobile  "bargain." 

A  cut  in  price  is  a  frank  confes- 
sion that  the  article  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, unsalable.  And,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  the  fault  is  that  of  the- 
car,  the  manufacturer  or  the  dealer. 
Somewhere,  something  is  wrong.  As 
a  result,  a  car  may  often  depreciate 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  before 
it  leaves  the  salesroom  floor.  Depre- 
ciation is  the  largest  item  of  auto- 
mobile expense.  But  legitimate  de- 
preciation should  not  set  in  until  the 
buyer  has  at  least  had  time  to  drive 
his  car  home. 

Cut-price  merchandising  is  not 
always  followed  by  business  collapse 
but  business  collapse  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  cut-price  merchandising — 
in  the  automobile  market  as  well  as 
in  any  other  line  of  manufacture  and 
sales. 

There  are  manufacturers  who 
have  continued  in  business  despite 
cut-pric«  methods,  but  they  are  few. 
There  are  dealers  who  make  a  habit 
of  sacrificing  part  of  their  legitimate 
profit,  but  they  have  done  so  at  the 
expense  ot  service  and  unqualified 
prosperity.  In  nearly  every  case  it 
may  be  definitely  agreed  that  a  out 


in  price  is  a  frank  confession  that 
the  original  list  price  was  too  nigh. 

Buyers  who  are  really  well  posted 
know  that,  in  their  locality,  there 
are  cars  which  are  regularly  sold  at 
less  than  list  price.  Sometimes  they 
forget  that  this  knowledge  is  general 
and  that  others  reckon  the  value  of 
such  cars,  not  by  list  price  but  by 
the  cut  price.  And  there  is  always 
the  haunting  fear  that,  when  a  price 
is  reduced  for  the  ostensible  benefit 
of  one  buyer,  it  may  have  been  even 
more  reduced  for  his  neighbor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
plenty  of  dealers  in  any  trading  cen- 
ter who  have  acquired  reputations 
as  list-price  salesmen. .  Their  prod- 
ucts are  invariably  standard.  In  the 
long  run,  it  pays  to  do  business  with 
them. 

The  man  who  buys  a  ear  from  a 
legitimate,  list-price  dealer  has  a 
right  to  expect  considerably  more 
than  the  mere  car  in  return  for  this 
price.  The  dealer  will,  if  necessary, 
teach  him  to  drive  his  car  and  will 
provide  him  with  ample  instructions 
regarding  its  care.  He  will  see  to  it 
that  the  car  is  adjusted  and  in  per- 
fect running  order.  For  a  reasonable 
time  he  will  keep  it  so,  free  of 
charge. 

Such  a  dealer  will  give  his  cus- 
tomers service  in  repair  work.  He 
will  keep  a  capable  staff  of  mechan- 
ics and  a  well  equipped  shop.  Either 
he  will  himself  carry  a  stock  of  the 
most  commonly  used  repair  parts  or 
he  will  be  in  close  touch  with  a  re- 
pository from  which  they  can  be  se- 
cured at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  He 
will,  in  short,  prove  himself  the 
prophet,  priest  and  friend  of  every 
customer  and  will  do  all  this  be- 
cause he  can  afford  to  do  so. 

Each  car  he  sold  has  paid  him  a 
legitimate  profit.  A  part  of  this 
profit  he  can  afford  to  devote  to 
service,  the  insuring  of  his  stability 


Use  of  Auto  tor  Power 

I  have  a  20  H.  P.  car.  I  was  thinkins 
of  hitching  it  to  a  little  two-hole  corn 
sheller.  Do  you  think  it  will  hurt  it  any? 
Do  you  know  where  such  a  pulley  could 
be  gotten  to  be  put  on  the  car?— R.  P.  C, 
South  Dakota. 

The  most  satisfactory  arrangement 


two  pulleys  marked  C  are  connected 
by  a  piece  of  shafting,  see  Figure  2, 
the  wheels  being  fastened  to  each 
end  of  the  shaft  by  a  key  or  sei 
screw,  and  the  small  pulley  marked 
D  is  for  belt  to  drive  your  corn 
sheller  or  other  farm  implement 
where  power  is  required.  The  two 
pulleys,  B,  can  rotate  on  a  bearing 
or  shaft,  or  can  also  be  fastened  to 
shaft;  one  of  these  pulleys  is  shown 
in  Figure  1,  and  in  Figure  2  ttu\v  suite 


for  using  your  automobile  engine  for 
power  is  described  by  the  sketch 
shown  in  Figures  1  and  2.  The  rear 
wheels  of  your  car  are  represented 
by  A.  The  wheels,  B  and  C,  rep- 
resent common  wood  pulleys,  of 
which  there  are  four,  each  pair  being- 
located  as  shown  in  Figure  1  and  far 
enough  apart  so  that  both  rear 
wheels  of  the  automobile  rest  on  the 
wood  pulleys,   see   Figure   2.  The 


located  ahead  of  the  two  pulleys 
marked  C.  The  shaft  for  each  pair 
of  pulleys  should  be  long  enough  to 
allow  a  good  bearing  on  the  ends. 
The  pulley  D  can  be  located  at  any 
point,  between  the  two  pulleys  C. 

The  most  convenient  and  substan- 
tial construction  of  this  power  trans- 
mitting device  is  to  set  the  pulleys 
below  the  floor  line  in  the  building;. 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  TWENTY-TWO.) 


His  Clock 


UNCLE  SAM  has 
known  Big  Ben  ever 
since  he  was  that  high. 
Five  years  ago  he  chose  Big 
Ben  as  a  likely  youngster. 
Uncle  Sam  was  right — he's 
made  good — he's  nationally 
known. 

Big  Ben  won  success  in  a  truly 
American  way — by  being  on  the 
job  every  minute  of  the  time.  Big 
Ben  has  pushed  himself  ahead  by 
helping  others  rise. 

Uncle  Sam  asked  Santa  Claus  to  buy 


American  goods— suggested  "his  clock" 
— Made  by  Westdox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,— 
and  now  it's  Big  Ben  for  'most  every  one 
on  his  Christmas  list. 

Send  your  "Merry  Christmas"  by  Big 
Ben — he'll  ring  it  gladly  and  put  heart- 
felt warmth  into  his  jovous,  tuneful 
greeting. 

What's  more,  his  greeting  is  just  as 
cheerful  the  next  morning,  and  the  next 
and  every  oilier  morning  through  the 
years.  He  makes  his  call  suit  you,— 
either  steady  for  five  minutes  or  he  starts 
and  stops  at  half  minute  intervals  for  ten. 

To  Uncle  Sam  S2.50 — in  Canada  $3.00.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  stock  him  a  money  order  addressed.  Bi. 
Bat,  Lj  Salle,  lllinrit,  will  send  him.  in  a  special  Christ  - 
mas  packaee.  your  card  enclosed,  and  cnarces  p^d. 
whenever  and  wherever  you  say. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


December  C,  1914 


The 
Two  Best 
Christmas 
Presents: 


The  Greatest  Family 
Weekly— 

THE  YOUTHS  COMPANION 

J|  and  the  1  \ 

Life  of  the  Greatest  Man  of  the  19th  Century 

The  whole  field  of  Christmas  giving  offers  no  gift  like  THE  YOUTH'S  COM- 
P ANION  with  its  52  splendid  issues  in  1915.  It  delights  both  the  receiver  and 
the  whole  family— a  Christmas  gift  in  52  packages.  Note  the  pos- 
sibilities of  these  two  Special  Offers  for  your  Christmas  plans  and 
economy.  The  Companion  comes  weekly,  and  is  crowded  with  the 
best  there  is  in  Adventure,  Information,  and  Fun.  1915  will  bring 
Ten  Remarkable  Serials,  strong  Story  Croups,  250  Short  Stories, 
Special  Features  in  the  Family  Page,  Boys'  Page,  Girls'  Page,  the 

TARBELL'S  "LIFE  OF  LINCOLN" 

year  ever  planned  by 
The  Companion,  the 
Publishers  make  a 
Special  Offer  of  

Offer  No.  1 
Offer  No.  2 


a  classic  that  every  family  who  appreci- 
ates The  Companion  will  surely  want  to 
own.  These  two  Offers  will  settle  many 
Christmas  problems. 


All  remaining  Weekly  Issues  for 
1914,  then  52  Issues  of  1915  and 
The  Companion  Home  Calendar. 

All  of  Offer  No.  1  and  TARBELL'S 
-LIFE  OF  LINCOLN."  2  vols.,  991 
panes,  size  6x9.  Cloth  binding. 


$2 
$3 


If  desired.  The  Companion  will  be  sent  to  one 
address  and  the  "Life  of  Lincoln**  to  another. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Youth's 
Companion  *  C 

TWoVoUifeof 
Lincoln 

ALL  FOR  *3 


INFORMATION 

FOR 
OUR  READERS 

Land  Department: 

.  Tell  us  in  what  part  of 
the  country  you  are  inter- 
ested and  we  will  answer 
your  questions  regarding 
climate,  crops,  stock,  land, 
etc.,  in  that  section. 

Automobile  Department: 

We  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  an  experienced 
automobile  man,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  asked  by  our 
readers  as  to  troubles  with 
or  management  of  any  make 
of  car. 

Our  Readers*  Exchange: 

Inquiries  regarding  crops 
or  stock,  veterinary  or  me- 
chanical matters  will  re- 
ceive our  prompt  attention. 
Tell  us  what  is  perplexing 
you.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
answer  we  will  submit  your 
questions  to  someone  who 
does. 

In  writing  for  information  al- 
ways enclose  a  2c  stamp  to  in- 
8ure  a  prompt  reply  by  mall. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


BOWSMER 


FEED  MILLS 

GIVE  BEST  RESULTS 

Handy  to  operate,  lightest  running. 
Crush  ear  corn  (with  or  without 
shacks)  and  grind  all  kinds  of  small 
grain. 

10  sizes  2  to  25  H.  P.,  capacity  6 
200  bushels.    Conical  shaped 
grinders  —  different  from  all 
others.  Investigate. 

Write  for  Catalog 

that  tells  all  about  them,  with 
free  folder  about  values  of 
different  feeds  and  manures. 


E.  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO. 
South  Bond,  Ind. 


Dnc 


DEC 


Notional  Automobile 
Training Association 
=Trains\ou.  =- 


(Become  an  Auto  Expert  and  get  $100 
to  $1  SO  a  month  and  more.  There  are  not  enough 
experienced  men  to  fill  good  positions  became 
the  automobile  Industry  is  growing  faster  than 
men  can  be  trained.  Equip  yourself  as  expert 
Chauffeur,  Mechanic,  Demonstrator  or  Garage 
Manager,  or  for  entering  the  automobile  business 
for  yourself.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  best  equip- 
ped auto  school  In  the  West — large  building,  big 
repair  shop,  complete  machine  shops,  many 
makes  of  autos,  electric  starting  and  lighting 
systems.  Individual  chauffeur  work  In  largo 
touring  cars. 
m  1 ,000  graduates  In  the  last  three  years.  Hun- 
I  dreds  of  them  are  making  good  money  on  salary 
eV  ^«^B>9^  and  many  are  in  business  for 
themselves.  Get  Into  the  busi- 
ness. Don't  delay  -  learn  this 
winter — be  ready  for  spring. 
Write  for  our  new  Catalogue. 
I  NATL  AUTO  TRAINING  ASS"N 
2852  North  20th  Streat 
£       OMAHA,  NEB. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  his  claim 

for  adjustment  or  collection. 


Stories  of  Our  Young  People 


A  Plea  for  the  Toacher 

If  I  were  a  youngster  and  were  going 

back  to  school, 
I  don't  believe  that  I'd  annoy  the  teacher, 

as  a  rule; 
For  teachers  have  a  serious  time; 

they're  busy  day  by  day 
Discovering  the  shorter  cuts  that  lead 

to  wisdom's  way. 
And  sometimes   when   you   hold  tomor- 
row's lesson  in  great  dread. 
Your  teacher's  working  hard  upon  the 

lesson  just  ahead. 
She's  always  striving  earnestly  her  duty 

to  fulfill 

And  hoping  you'll  all  like  ber— which  I'm 
confident  you  will. 

Remember  that  her  feelings  may  be  very 

much  like  yours 
Regarding  the  restraints    which  every 

studious  mind  endures. 
She'd  very  much  prefer  a  vastly  longer 

holiday; 

No  doubt  she's  fond  of  skating  or  of 

riding  in  a  sleigh. 
Don't  picture  her  a  tyrant  with  a  hard 

and   haughty  heart; 
She'll  try  to  help  you  like  her  if  you'll 

only  make  a  start. 
Don't  bother  her  with  mischief  and  with 

foolish    little  jokes; 
A  teacher  values  kindness  just  the  same 

as  other  folks. 

—Washington  Star. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
There  were  a  number  of  worth- 
while stories  among  those  for  which 
we  have  no  room  this  week.  There 
was  a  story  of  a  coon  hunt  in  Mis- 
souri, two  excellent  descriptions  of 
picnics  held  last  summer,  an  exciting 
adventure  of  a  girl  with  a  tiger  (it 
was  really  rather  of  a  fairy  story),  an 
adventure  at  sea  in  a  small  boat,  a 
party,  stories  of  cats,  dogs  and  a 
pigeon,  and  a  fire  in  the  school  house. 

Two  or  three  prize  winners  wrote 
in  saying  they  had  received  their 
books  and  liked  them  very  much.  We 
are  always  glad  to  know  that  you 
are  pleased  and  appreciate  your  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  tell  us  about  it. 

Quite  often  the  writers  in  the 
story  or  picture  contest  departments 
write  me  nice  letters,  telling  some- 
thing about  their  homes  and  friends. 
These  letters  are  always  welcome, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  time 
to  give  them  personal  answers.  So 
muny  of  you  have  written  a  number 
of  times  that  you  seem  like  old 
friends,  and  as  I  open  your  stories 
or  verses  I  keep  hoping  they  will  be 
good  enough  to  win  a  prize.  How- 


ever, the  prizes  have  to  go  to  thosj 
who  send  in  the  best,,  regardless  ofl 
whether  they  are  old  friends  or  new! 
and  the  new  are  always  welcome. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
Jack,  the  Captive 
By  Willie  Westruck    Aged   14,  La 
Bonte,  Wyo. 

It  was  a  very  cold  day  in  Novem 
her,  when  little  Jack  sat  at  the  win 
dow  of  the  blockhouse  looking  ou 
at  the  beautiful  snow. 

"May  I  go  out  and  play?"  sal 
Jack  to  his  mother. 

"Yes,  my  little  boy,  but  put  you 
big  coat  on." 

Jack  was  soon  out  playing  in  th 
snow  with  his  little  sister. 

"Oh!"  said  Jack,  "there  is  a  larg 
snowdrift  over  there;  let's  go  to  tha 
one." 

But  they  had  not  been  playin 
there  long  when  someone  grabbe 
Jack  by  the  shoulder.  He  looked  u 
and  saw  it  was  a  large  Indian.  Jacl 
pulled  a  hunting  knife  from  his  bei 
and  struck  the  Indian  with  it. 

"Now,  will  you  let  me  go?"  sai 
Jack.  The  Indian  would  have  killet 
'Jack,  but  the  chief  laughed  and  said 

"He  is  a  brave  pale-face.  Hea 
much  fight.     Bring  him  along." 

Jack  wondered  where  his  sist€ 
was,  but  he  soon  saw  her  runnin 
near  the  house,  screaming  with  al 
her  might.  A  shot  rang  out,  and 
second  and  third  and  fourth,  an 
four  Indians  dropped,  never  to  ria 
again. 

"Hurry,"  said  the  chief.  "Brin 
along  the  boy." 

"If  we  killed  him,"  said  the  India 
whom  Jack  had  struck  with  tl 
knife,  "we  could  make  better  time. 

"No,"  said  the  chief,  "bring  hir 
along." 

Before  the  Indians    got  through 
the  wood  every  one  was  killed  excepB 
the  chief,  who  had  to  steal  a  horsi 
and  make   full   speed  to  the  campa 
Even  the  Indian  that  held  Jack  was 


Picture  Contest  No.  19 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  about 
this  girl  and  the  colt.  Tell  us  some- 
thing interesting  about  them,  and 
tell  it  in  verse.  To  the  two  children 
writing  the  best  verses  books  will  bo 
given  for  prizes.  Verses  are  judged 
according  to  general  merit,  such 
things  as  quality  of  verse,  subject 
matter,  spelling,  writing  and  neat- 


ness being  taken  into  consideration 
Verses  should  be  addressed  to  PlC 
ture  Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Cei 
tury  Farmer,  and  should  reach  thii 
office  not  later  than  January  2,  1916S 
All  be  sure  to  send  in  verses  and  laj 
us  have  a  large  number  of  good  oneaj? 
Awards  In  picture  contest  No.  IS  wll« 
be  announced  in  the  next  issue. 


December  3,  1911 
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illed.  Jack  ran  into  the  woods 
vitb.  all  his  speed. 

"I  had  better  not  go  home  for  a 
ouple  of  days,"  said  Jack,  "because 
hey  will  watch,  and  if  I  appear  I 
night  be  shot." 

So  Jack  killed  a  rabbit  with  a 
ock  and  had  his  supper  in  the 
voods.  He  went  home  in  about 
hree  days  and  found  his  sister  play- 
ng  near  the  house.  His  mother  and 
ather  had  never  expected  to  see  him 
igain,  as  his  sister  said,  "They  killed 
Bin  when  he  was  captured." 

Jack  lived  to  be  95  years  old,  but 
le  never  forgot  his  fight  with  the 
ndian. 

(Honorable  Mention.) 
My  Old  Cat 
By  Clyde  Camerer,  Aged  12,  Granby, 
Mo. 

I  wonder  if  any  of  the  boys  or  girls 
lave  a  cat  as  old  as  mine.  She  is 
11  years  old.  I  am  just  one  year 
>lder  than  my  cat.  A  man  gave  her 
:o  papa  when  she  was  a  tiny  little 
kitten,  and  he  brought  her  home  for 
ne  to  play  with,  and  I  have  certainly 
spent  many  happy  hours  with  her 
ind  her  kittens.  She  had  four  kit- 
:ens  last  summer,  but  they  all  died 
when  they  were  a  few  days  old. 

Mamma  6ays  when  I  was  small  she 
would  give  me  a  cup  of  bread  and 
milk,  and  I  would  always  share  it 
with  my  cat  if  she  did  not  watch  me. 
[  would  take  a  spoonful  and  then 
adve  her  one.  I  see  that  she  gets 
plenty  to  eat  every  day,  for  I  like  to 
take  good  care  of  my  pets,  and  have 
trained  my  dogs  to  respect  cats  as 
their  equals  and  "ive  in  peace  with 
them.  She  is  a  good  mouser  and 
will  catch  big  rats.  Not  many  cats 
will  tackle  a  rat.  She  has  brought 
In  squirrels,  frogs,  moles,  gophers 
and  two  live  snakes  about  two  feet 
long. 

One  morning  mamma  saw  a  mouse 
run  upstairs  and  she  said: 

"We  will  put  old  puss  in  the  house 
tonight  and  she  will  catch  the 
mouse." 

The  next  morning,  as  mamma  was 
putting  on  her  shoes,  old  puss  came 
running  around  her  feet,  and  she 
pushed  her  out  of  the  way.  And 
pretty  soon  puss  brought  the  mouse 
and  laid  it  at  her  feet,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "I  have  caught  the  mouse  for 
you."  The  mouse  was  cold  and  stiff, 
for  she  had  caught  it  some  time  dur- 
ing the  night. 


A  Family  of  Birds 
By  Mingo  Mahara,  Aged  10,  Water- 
loo, la. 

One  day  last  summer  we  all  went 
to  pick  some  corn.  We  picked  five 
rows  and  then  we  were  going  down 
another  row  when  my  sister  older 
than  I  saw  a  bird's  nest.'  My  little 
sister  and  I  were  in  the  wagon. 
Papa  and  mamma  and  my  brother 
were  picking  corn.  We  were  pretty 
near  the  end  of  the  field  when  we 
saw  the  nest.  It  was  on  a  cornstalk, 
with  weeds  running  up  it,  and  had 
four  pretty  blue  eggs  in  it.  I  was 
so  afraid  we  were  going  to  run  over 
the  nest  that  1  stood  by  it  until  we 
went  down  another  row;  then  I  got 
back  into  the  wagon  and  drove  the 
horses  again. 

The  next  day  I  went  over  there 
and  there  were  four  little  birds  in 
the  nest.  I'll  bet  the  old  birds  were 
happy;  they  just  sang  land  sang  all 
day  long,  and  I  was  as  glad  as  the 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  best 
Story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words, 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  sid© 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  yeara  or  age 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


birds  themselves  were  about  the  lit- 
tle birds.   This  is  a  true  story. 


My  Pet  Lamb 
By  Gora  Layton,  Aged  13,  Peculiar, 
Mo. 

My  father  owned  about  200  sheep, 
100  of  which  were  big,  nice  lambs 
except  one,  which  always  was  a  little 
one.  When  he  sold  the  sheep  we  all 
wanted  to  keep  the  little  one  for  a 
pet.  After  we  sold  the  sheep  the 
little  lamb  got  very  lonesome.  I 
have  a  shepherd  dog  that  serves  as 
a  very  good  playmate  for  him.  There 
are  not  very  many  dogs  that  are  so 
kind  to  sheep. 

I  don't  believe  my  lamb  has  grown 
an  inch  in  the  last  year.  He  follows 
the  cows  around  all  the  time. 


Going  to  School 
By  Flossie  Ogburn,    Aged  9,  Hub- 
hard,  Neb. 

I  go  to  school  in  town.  My 
grandpa  takes  us — my  brother,  aged 
6,  and  a  neighbor  boy.  Our  grandpa 
is  73  years  old.  I  am  in  the  third 
grade.  We  have  gone  to  school  two 
months  and  have  not  missed  a  day 
or  been  late. 

We  see  lots  of  wolves  on  the  way. 
One  morning,  when  we  were  getting 
ready  to  go,  a  wolf  came  into  the 
barnyard  and  caught  a  duck  and 
started  across  the  field.  Our  dog 
named  Dixie  ran  after  him  and 
barked.  The  wolf  dropped  the  duck 
and  ran  away.  The  duck  laid  there 
for  a  while  and  then  came  back  to 
the  house.  It  was  not  badly  hurt 
and  was  soon  well.  In  about  two 
weeks  papa  shot  the  wolf  while  it 
was  chasing  the  ducks  again. 


Additional  Stories 

Sterling  Jeppeson,  Malcolm,  Neb.: 
Ililma  Nelson,  Scxtorp,  Neb.;  Elbridge 
McVey.  Stockham,  Neb  ;  Minnie  Stoltzen- 
burg,  Holstein,  la.;  Paul  Thompson,  Cres- 
ton,  la.;  Ernest  Robinson,  Winfield,  Kan.; 
Mary  Clutter,  Liberty,  Mo.;  Henry  Jen- 
kins, Halls,  Mo.;  Opal  Davis,  Monett,  Mo.; 
Vera  Myers,  Rago,  Colo.;  Emma  Ehrett, 
no  address. 


President  Wilson's  Advice  to  Boys 
I  dare  say  you  think  that  school- 
masters are  often  a  bit  hard  on  you 
in  requiring  you  to  do  things  in  or- 
der that  you  may  pass  the  tests  of 
the  school,  but  I  want  to  warn  you 
that  when  you  get  out  of  the  school 
you  are  going  to  have  harder  school- 
masters than  you  had  before.  For 
the  world  requires  that  we  ake 
good,  no  matter  what  happens,  and 
the  man  that  does  things  amounts  to 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  man  who 
wishes  he  had  done  things  and  who 
promises  he  will  do  things.  The 
men  I  am1'  ^rry  for  are  the  men 
who  stop  to  tav  k  that  they  have  ac- 
complished somftv  ing  before  they 
stop  at  the  grave  itself.  You  have 
got  to  have  your  second  wind  in  this 
world  and  keep  it  up  until  the  last 
minute. — President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's Address  to  Boys. 


KODAK 


Of  all  the  gifts  at  Christmas 

none  is  appreciated  more  than  a  Kodak  or 
Brownie  Camera. 

The  pleasure  of  taking  pictures — the  deKght 
in  developing  and  printing  them  yourself,  at 
home — the  joy  in  showing  them  to  your 
friends,  is  slight  in  comparison  to  the  com- 
fort they  are  in  recalling  pleasant  incidents 
that  have  passed. 

KODAKS,  $6.00  and  up. 

BROWNIE  CAMERAS,  $1.00  to  $12.00 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's,  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

398  Stath  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


HIDES  TANNED 


Stud  us  your  Cattle  and  Horse 
Hides.  We  will  tan  them  and 
make  into  Beautiful  Robes, 
Fur  Coats.  Rugs.  Mitts.  Gloves. 
Capes,  etc.  All  work  guaranteed. 
PAIR  OF  FUR  MITTS  FREE 

with  earh  Fur  Cat  «  Linr>d  R,,hp. 
Write  for  Bit;  New  Cntaln?  We  »K.  huy 

HIDES.  RAW  FURS,  WOOL 

Write  for  price  list  and  shipping  tags 
Trapper's  Guide  Free. 

LINCOLN  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

1 006  O  Street,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 


Btrongest.  heaviest  wire,  Double  gal- 

lized.   Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.   Low  prices 
ct  fromfactory.  Over  150  styles  for  every  porpose-- 
sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.   Also  lawn 
and  gates  of  ail  etylea.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
nple  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
InE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Department  B9  Cl  -waland.  OSlo 


AGENTS 


Let  ns 
show  you 

  the  best 

paying  canvassing  business  in  the 
United  States.   Write  today  to 
largest  makers  of  transparent  handled  kr, 
and  raior*  for  proof.     A  postal  card  will  do 

NOVELTY  CUTLER"/  CO.  218  Bar  St.  CANTON 


0B10 


Become  An 

AUTO  EXPERT 


'INSIDE  FACTS  ABOUT  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOLS" 

Our  free  booU  tells  some  Inside  facts  j-ou  should 
know  for  your  own  protection.  It  also  tells  about 
our  school,  with  many  Illustrations  that  are  not 

fakes."  Get  your  Copy— Post  al  brings  it. 


High  Pay  from  the  start  and 
Unlimited  Opportunities  for 
you  as  grarage-owner,  repairman, 
expert  mechanic  chauffeur,  racer, 
demonstrator  salesman.  We  teach 
vou  in  six  weeks— and  guarantee 
co  make  you  competent. 

3 COURSES 
ABSOLUTELY 
Don't  waste  months  as  an  ap- 
prentice. Come  here  and  step  out 
In  a  few  weeks  ready  to  hold  a  well- 
paid  position.  Three  valuable 
courses  absolutely  free  — self- 
starting  and  electric  lighting:  sta- 
tionery engineering,  pattern  making 
and  moulding.  Send  now  for  free 
book  telling  all. 

LINCOLN  AUTO  SCHOOL, 
2352  •  Street.  LINCOLN,  NEB. 
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SAVE  $l.SO 


ON 


Your  Family's  Reading 

1.  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

2.  Woman's  Home  Companion 

3.  The  American  Magazine 

Here  is  the  ideal  magazine  combination 
for  family  reading.  Three  leaders  — 
regular  subscription  price  $4.00.  Special 
ten-day  price  only 


$2.50 


You  Know  the  Value  of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

It  is  admittedly  the  greatest  farm  paper  in 
the  Missouri  Valley.  Crammed  weekly 
with  ideas,  information  and  answers  that 
make  farming  more  easy  and  profitable. 

Don't  miss  Prank  Carpenter's  travel  articles,  and 
timely  articles  by  E.  Z.  Russell,  G.  W.  Hervey, 
and  scores  of  other  bright  agricultural  minds- 

You  Get  With  it  the  Best  Magazine  for 
Women— Woman's  Home  Companion 

Before  your  baby  is  born,  you  have 
the  authoritative  advice  of  the  Ex- 
pectant Mothers'  Bureau;  after- 
wards the  expert  counsel  of  the  Bet- 
ter Babies'  Bureau.  At  every  min- 
ute of  the  day  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  puts  an  expert  helper  at 
your  elbow — Fannie  Merritt  Farmer 
— to  plan  your  menus,  Helen  Marvin 
(inventor  of  the  knit  sweater)  for 
your  knitting  and  fancy  work,  Grace 
Margaret  Gould  for  style.  For  the 
daughter,  Anne  Morgan  (daughter 
of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan)  talks  to 
the  American  girl.  All  this — and 
75  short  stories  and  four  novels  by 
Kathleen  Norris,  Juliet  Wilbor 
Tompkins,  Grace  S.  Richmond,  etc., 
and  12,000  helpful  suggestions' — 
all  for  $1.50. 

THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


woman's  home 
companion 


And  Also 


Laugh  with  James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  Gelett 
Burgess,  Ring  Lardner,  Stephen  Lea- 
cock  and  George  Fitch;  share  David 
Grayson's  greatest  adventure  in  con- 
tentment, recorded  in  his  new 
novel;  follow  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  through 
her  new  articles  on  American  Busi- 
ness— more  fascinating  than  fiction 
—that  is  part  of  the  joy  The  Amer- 
ican Magazine  will  bring  you.  You'll 
have  Stewart  Edward  White's  ad- 
ventures in  the  African  jungles  and 
Hugh  Fullerton's  baseball  stories: 
60  short  stories  during  the  year  and 
40  thoughtful,  human  interest  arti- 
cles— all  in  the  American  Magazine 
— the  "Magazine  of  Interesting  Peo- 
ple," $1.50  a  year. 


September    15  Cents 

merican 

Magazme 


WOWT«".OMFKV 

Should  Sayfo 


I  ^g-is 


To  Save  $1.50 


Clip  This  Coupon 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PARMER 

For  the  $2.50  enclosed  please  send  me  your  special  $4.00 
magazine  combination:  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  The  American 
Magazine  and  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  saving  me  $1.50 

Name     


Street  Address   

City    State 


.j 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


6978— Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque.  Perfectly 
plain  in  every  detail,  this  dressing1  sacque 
will  be  found  very  useful  ,to  the  woman 
who  wears  it  while  working.  The  fronts 
are  plain  and  the  back  may  be  seamed 
or  not  as  preferred.  The  closing  in  front 
extends  from  neck  to  hem.  There  is  a 
handsome  pointed  collar  or  a  small 
rounded  one  may  be  used.  The  plain 
sleeves  are  full  length.  The  pattern,  6978, 
is  cut  in  sizes  31  to  44  Indies  bust  measure. 

6961— Ladies'  Skirt.  This  model  illus- 
trates one  of  the  very  new  walking  skirts. 
It  has  a  deep  yoke  to  which  the  other  four 
gores  are  attached.  There  is  a  reversed 
box  pleat  in  the  back  and  a  ripple,  due  to 
the  cut,  at  the  side*.  The  panel  of  the 
front  extends  all  the  way  to  the  waist- 
line. This  skirt  may  be  made  In  round 
length,  or  shorter.  Lower  edge  measure 
2%  yards.  The  pattern.  6961,  is  cut  in 
sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist  measure. 

6971-Lad!es'  Waist.  A  new  idea  is 
shown  in  this  charming  waist  in  the  back, 
which  is  in  cape  form,  although  this  part 
may  be  omitted  and  the  plain  underbade 
used  alone.  The  front  is  plain,  with  cen- 
ter closmg  and  open  neck  with  high,  turn- 
over collar  in  the  back.  The  sleeves  may 
*<■  long  or  short.  The  style  Is  excellent 
for  crepe  fabrics  and  other  soft  ma- 
terial! The  nattern,  0974,  is  cut  in  sizes 
:il  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 

69S3— Ladles"  Dress.  Very  simple  this 
frock  is,  also  very  distinguished  in  style. 
It  has  loose  sleeves  cut  In  one.  with  the 
nldc  bodies  and  a  center  front  and  back 
In  jacket  effect.   Thero  is  a  flnrc  collar 


at  the  neck.   The  sleeves  are  shirred  fro 
wrist  to  elbow.  The    one-piece  circular 
skirt  is  quite  full  at  the  lower  edge  an" 
the  girdle  is  separate  and  shirred  an 
draped.   The  pattern,  69S3,  is  cut  in  size 
34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 

6970— Girls'  Dress.  A  handy  slip  frock 
is  here  shown,  made  with  the  neck  cu' 
out  in  front  and  back  and  with  small  bo 
pleats  extendmg  the  full  length  of  fron 
and  back.   This  frock  has  no  opening  ex- 
cept at  the  neck  and  is  slipped  on  over  th~ 
head.  "With  it  is  worn  a  one-piece  guimr 
fastening  In  front  and  with  a  pretty  col 
Iar  and  long  or  short  sleeves.   The  pat- 
tern is  cut  in  sizes  6,  S,  10  and  12  years. 

69G2— Boys"  Suit.   There  are  so  few  nor 
cities  in  suits  for  boys  that  this  model  i 
most  welcome.   It  has  little  trousers  ope 
at  the  kneo  and  a  jacket  which  meets  a 
the  neck,  but  hangs  open  below,  extend- 
ing   well    over    the    hips.  The  neck  r 
trimmed  with  a  small  turnover  collar  and 
the  sleeves    are    plain.  There  Is  a  veslj 
which  is  quite  high  at  the  top  and  whlc" 
buttons  down  the  front.   The  pattern,  6963, 
is  cut  in  sizes  4,  6  and  S  years. 

0984— Ladles'  House  Dress.  Altogethe 
.plain  and  practical,  this  frock  has  a  bo" 
ice  which  closes  in  the  center  of  the  fron 
and  ends  at  the  neck  in  a  small  turnove 
collar.  The  bishop  sleeves  may  be  ful 
length  or  shorter,  as  preferred.  The  seve- 
gore  skirt  closes  at  the  side  of  the  fron 
and  Is  gathered  across  the  back  an 
joined  to  the  blouse.  Wash  materials  a 
best  for  a  dress  of  this  kind.  The  pa 
tern,  6981,  1b  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inch 
bust  measure. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


If  I  Had  Known 

If  I  had  known  what  trouble  you  were 
bearing, 

What   griefs    were   in  the   silence  of 
your  face, 

I  would  have  been  more  gentle  and  more 
caring, 

Anri  *r'ed  to  give  you  gladness,  for  a 
space; 

I  we  d  have  brought  more  warmth  into 

the  place— 
If  I  had  known. 

If  I  had  known  what  thoughts  despair- 
ing drew  you 
(Why  do  we  never  try  to  understand?), 
I  would  have  lent  a  little  friendship  to 
you. 

And  sli~ned  my  hand  within  your  lonely 
hand, 

And  made  your  stay  more  pleasant  in 
the  land— 
If  1  had  known. 

—Mary    Carolyn    Davies    in  Woman's 
Home  Companion. 


Our  Home  dial 

There  was  a  rhyme  in  a  picture 
hook  I  had  when  a  child  about  an 
old  man  who  vowed  he  could  do  more 
work  in  a  day  than  his  wife  could  do 
in  three.  So,  instead  of  resorting  to 
useless  argument  his  wife  suggested 
that  they  exchange  work  for  a  day. 
And  she  went  to  "drive  the  plow," 
while  her  husband  was  left  to  do  the 
housework,  as  well  as  care  for  the 
poultry  and  pigs,  milk  the  cow  and 
do  the  spinning.  She  was  able  to 
accomplish  her  work,  but  he  experi- 
enced all  kinds  of  difficulty  with  the 
unaccustomed  duties  he  was  called 
upon  to  perform  and  in  the  end  en- 
tirely forgot  to  "wind  the  ball  of 
yarn  his  wife  spun  yesterday." 

That  old  rhyme  has  often  come  to 
my  mind  when  I  have  heard  men  and 
women  discussing  the  duties  of  their 
wives  or  husbands  and  saying  how 
much  harder  their  own  work  was.  I 
imagine  that  when  the  old  woman  in 
the  rhyme  came  in  from  the  field  she 
was  pretty  lame  and  sore  and  glad 
to  get  back  to  the  pigs  and  chickens 
and  spinning,  but  being  a  woman,  of 
course,,  she  would  not  own  up.  No 
doubt  she  had  a  much  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  difficulties  confront- 
ing her  husband  in  his  work  and  had 
more  respect  for  him  that  he  was 
able  to  perform  it  so  easily. 

As  for  him,  he  considered  her 
wonderful  because  she  could  manage 
so  many  varied  duties  without  for- 
getting them,  and 

He  vowed  by  all  the  stars  in  heaven 
And  all  the  leaves  on  a  tree, 
That  his  wife  could  do  more  work  in  a 
day 

Than  he  could  do  in  three; 
He  vowed  by  all  the  leaves  on  a  tree 
And  all  the  stars  in  heaven, 
That  h's  wife  could  do  more  work  in  at 
day 

Than  he  could  do  in  seven. 
And  without  doubt  they  were  both 
happier  for  the  more  thorough  un- 
derstanding they  had  of  each  other's 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if 
real  people  could  exchange  work  oc- 
casionally; how  it  would  help  us  to 
appreciate  little  daily  problems  with 
which  each  has  to  contend — things 
that  no  one  can  understand  who  is 
not  in  direct  touch  with  our  work. 
Of  course,  such  arrangements  are 
not  practical  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  a  good  imagination  and 
a  little  observation  will  often  enable 
us  to  understand  much  better  than 
we  do,  and  with  a  better  understand- 
ing there  is  sure  to  come  deeper  ap- 
preciation and  sympathy. 

When  death,  accident  or  any 
calamity  forces  the  wife  into  the  hus- 
band's place  as  the  wage  earner,  or 


Onr  Weekly  Recipe 

DUMPLINGS — These    are  de- 
licious with  chicken: 
One  egg. 

One  cup  sweet  milk. 
Two  cups  flour. 
Two  teaspoonsful  baking  pow- 
der. 

A  pinch  of  salt. 
Boil  five  minutes  without  lift- 
ing the  cover. 


compels  the  husband  to  care  for  the 
children  and  manage  the  house, 
either  one  in  most  cases  is  success- 
ful. We  can  generally  do  the  ,vork 
of  others  if  we  have  to,  but  we  are 
glad  that  we  do  not  often  have  to, 
and  we  should  each  make  that  work 
as  easy  as  possible  by  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


The  School  Teacher's  Side 
As  this  page  is  read  by  patrons  of 
the  rural  schools,  allow  a  country 
teacher  to  write  a  few  lines  in  regard 
to  the  condition,  at  least  in  my  school 
and  community. 

I  teach  in  a  rural  school  and  have 
lived  in  the  country  most  of  my  life. 
I  thoroughly  believe  there  are  no 
happier,  more  prosperous  people  in 
the  world  than  the  farmers  of  today. 
Bvt  the  farmer  is  behind  in  one 
thing,  and  thjat  one  thing  is  some- 
thing that  concerns  him  more  than 
anything  else — the  school. 

How  many  schools  are  poorly 
ventilated?  Mine  is  well  heated 
and  ventilated,  but  it  is  one  of  a  very 
few.  How  many  have  the  essentials 
o*-  a  good  school,  namely,  dictionary, 
encyclopaedia,  good  maps  of  the 
world — one  of  the  United  States,  one 
of  Europe  and  Asia — a  good  globe 
(what  is  more  essential  than  a  good 
globe  to  give  little  Mary  and  Joe  an 
idea  of  this  world?)  What  will 
teach  patriotism  more  than  a  red, 
white  and  blue  flag,  which  to  even 
look  upon  seems  to  inspire  those  lit- 
tle hearts  to  love  their  country? 
What  will  interest  those  little  tots, 
so  used  to  mother's  love  and  petting, 
more  than  a  good  story  told  from  a 
good  book,  so  poor  tired  teacher  will 
not  have  to  rack  her  brain  looking 
for  suitable  stories?  Have  you  ref- 
erence books  for  your  pupils?  Does 
your  teiacher  have  a  good  chair  and 
a  good  desk?  A  teacher  needs  a  big 
desk  with  plenty  of  drawers  to  keep 
her  endless  number  of  papers,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  an  organ. 

Another  thing  a  teacher  needs  is 
co-operation.  How  many  of  you 
treat  the  teacher  nice?  I  venture  to 
say  almost  all.  But  how  many  work 
with  her?  How  many  speak  lightly 
of  her  before  the  pupils?  All,  though 
I  venture  it  is  done  in  fun.  If 
"teacher"  keeps  May  after  school,  do 
you  get  mad,  or  reproach  May? 

One  time  I  was  discouraged  in  a 
pupil.  I  tried  every  way  to  get  her 
interested;  all  seemed  in  vain,  but  I 
won  her  (oh,  how  gre^at  was  my 
joy!)  by  four  letters,  L-O-V-E,  Oh, 
teacher,  that  reads  this — love  them, 
love  them.    I  believe  it  is  the  most 


wonderful  thing  in  the  world.  I  did 
this  with  the  help  of  her  parents, 
who  respected  me,  I  did  it  with  the 
help  of  the  school,  who  seemed  to 
grasp  it  sooner.  Now  I  firmly  be- 
lieve she  loves  me. 

I  truly  love  them  all,  from  kind- 
hearted  Peg  to  dirty,  mischievous 
John,  and  I  believe  they  love  me. 
One  thing  I  believe  not  only  rural 
schools,  but  also  city  schools,  lack  is 
that  element  of  love. 

Parents*,  if  something  happens  at 
school,  talk  it  over  with  the  teacher. 
I  believe  she  will  listen  to  your  side. 
Don't  tell  it  to  the  neighbors.  And 
show  your  teacher  a  little  love  and 
respect  and  she  will  return  it  ten- 
fold; visit  with  her,  invite  her  home 
and,  above  all,  visit  her  school. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
on  this,  but  this  is  my  ilea  for  school, 
not  to  try  to  be  saving,  but  employ 
as  good  a  teacher  as  within  your 
power;  keep  your  school  room  up-to- 
date,  work  in  co-operation,  be 
courteous  to  the  teacher  (she  is  only 
a  common  person).  Teachers,  your 
part  is  to  work  with  the  community, 
be  sociable  to  all,  treat  its  young 
people  well  and  in  school  do  your 
best;  learn  to  love  each  and  every 
one  of  your  pupils;  be  slow  to  anger; 
laugh  and  smile  whenever  it  is  possi- 
ble. Create  a  desire  for  higher  ac- 
complishments; get  as  good  an  edu- 
cation as  possible,  and  I  believe  your 
school  will  take  care  of  itself,  pro- 
viding you  are  not  "stuck-up." 

I  hope  the  rural  school  will  grow, 
grow,  grow,  and  her  teachers  do  their 
best. 

A  NINTEEN-YEAR    OLD  RURAL 
TEACHER. 

We  are  glad  to  get  this  letter,  giving  us 
the  teacher's  view  of  the  situation.  Some- 
times it  is  pretty  hard  for  such  young 
girls  as  this  teacher  to  do  her  duty  by  the 
children  entrusted  to  her;  sometimes  she 
is  frivolous  and  indifferent.  But  when 
she  tries  to  do  her  best  and  comes  to  us 
with  her  heart  full  of  love  for  her  pupils 


and  for  her  work,  do  we  always  do  our 
best  to  help  her?        HOME  EDITOR. 


A  layer  of  sawdust  spread  on  a 
floor  before  oilcloth  is  laid  will  in- 
crease the  latter's  lasting  q  ftlity  and 
provide  a  soft  tread. 

Helpful  Hints  for  the  Home 

Vaseline  is  a  salve  which  can  be 
put  to  many  uses  in  the  treatment 
of  burns,  scalds,  chafing  and  wounds. 

If  sweet  potatoes  are  packed  in 
dry  sand  and  kept  in  a  warm  store- 
room they  will  keep  all  winter.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  touch 
one  another. 

If  you  want  nicely  flavored  butter, 
with  the  buttermilk  well  worked  out, 
try  putting  in  a  teaspoonful  of  clear 
honey  to  about  three  pounds  of  but- 
ter. You  cannot  taste  the  honev, 
and  it  improves  the  butter. 

Place  a  box  of  fresh  lime  in  the 
cellar  and  it  will  remove  dampness. 
Change  the  lime  as  fast  as  it  becomes 
air-slaked. 

Tea  or  coffee  stains  may  be  re- 
moved from  linens  by  pouring  boil- 
ing water  through  them,  and  for 
blood  stains  peroxide  will  take  them 
out. 


License  for  Dressmaking 
A  Nebraska  correspondent  asks  ua 
whether  she  will  have  to  have  a  li- 
cense to  open  a  dressmaking  shop  in 
Wryoming  and  how  much  it  would 
cost  to  get  it.  No,  licenses  are  not 
necessary  for  such  enterprises. 


Demand  this 
Tag  When  You  Buy 

Silverware' 

On  "1847  Rogers"  and  ail 
good  factory  brands  of  sil- 
ver, this  tag  means  "money 
back  without  a  Question"  if 
you  are  not  satisfied.  Ask 
to  see  the  tag  when  buying. 

Wright  &Wilhelmy  Co. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
Omaha,  Neb. 


MM 


Even 
in  the 
big  cities 
where  the 
homes  are 
lighted  by  gas 
or  electricity,  you 
will  find  the  kero- 
sene lamp  the  favorite 
reading  light. 
Because  its  soft  mellow 
glow  does 
not  tire  or 
strain  the 
eyes  —  if 
you  have 
a  good  lamp. 

Dealers  Everywhere.    Illustrated  book  Free. 


Three 

million 
middle 
western 
families  read, 
sew,  and  study 
through  the  long 
winter  evening9  by 
the  clear,  steady  rays 
of  Rayo  Lamps. 


A  Rayo  on  your  center  table 
will  give  everyone  plenty  of  light. 

No  need  to 
sit  right  un- 
der it  to  see. 
No  flicker, 
smoke  or  odor.  For  best  results 
use  Perfection  Oil. 


O  Lamps 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  ( 


AN  INDIANA 
CORPORATION 


)  Chicago,  111. 


20  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


Full  7  Jeweled 

Quoin*  |amlt4  lUllro*  1  vitet  ■ortb  ilo  to  utoo«  »oo  r*o.uu«-  so  it  to 
lutcty  roliabU  i.mekMf4r  ud  •  wttott  tcA*  wld  iMt  *  lift  do*.  Lex: —^c  1»«  oa 
dli),  lUapid  ud  rurutnd  ttrtn  #w*u,  br*qu«t  bilrtprlax .  pttaoi  rocalMor, 
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jYo  u  Can  t  Be«at 
Galloway  Prices  arid  Qualify: 


My  New  Low  Down  No.  8  Spreader 

vlth  cut  under  front  wheels  and  trussed 
channel  steel  frame  Is  positively  the  best 
spreader  in  the  world.  Light  draft,  end-  _ 
less  apron,  positive  force  feed,  double  pTSBPI 
chain  drive.    Just  ask  for  my  book,  "A  | 
Slroak  ot  Gold,"  FREE,  and  I  Will  tell  V_ 
you  the  truth  about  manure  spreaders  ^ 
and  how  to  get  the  greatest  profit  out 
ot  your  manure  products. 

New 
Sanitary  Cream] 
Separator 

I  will  send  It  anywhere  I 
In  the  United  States  I 
without  an  expert  to  I 
sot  it  up  to  any  lnex-1 

Spreaders  $64  up."^^  %£e™°?  cream  sepal>  I 
for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to  test  thoroughly 
against  any  make  of  separator  that  even 
sells  for  twice  as  much  and  will  let 
you  be  the  judge.  Built  up  to  a  high 
standard  and  not  down  to  a 
price.    20,000  miles  of  travel 
would  prove  It  the  most  mod- 
ern, the  most  sanitary,  the  most' 
scientific,  th^cieanest  skimmer,  the 
most  beautiful  in  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  have 
seen  them  all.   A  postal  gets  our. 
big  free  Separator  Catalog  and 
Cow  book. 

Galloway  Masterpiece  Big] 

CJw Posltiveljfbupreme  In  power,  slm- 
wlJl  pllclty  and  design.  All  our  years 
of  engine  building  are  built  into  It.  A 
mechanical  masterpiece.  Long  life ' 
and  satisfaction  to  engine  users 
are  built  into  every  one  of  these  Galloway  Masterpiece 
Big  Six  Engines.  Great  volume,  perfected  design  and 
simplicity  are  what  make  this  price  possible.  A  heavy 
weight,  heavy  duty,  large  bore  and  long  stroke  en- 
gine not  overrated.  Get  right  on  engines  before  you 
$98  75  A  buy.  Get  my  frw  engine  book  be- 
-  g-jy  ^P^— ^  „fnrR  vou  Duy  an  en- 
*      fasm^ss&^Sr^^/^sSine  al  Price. 
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This  tractor  is  different  from  the 
round  wheel  kind  —  it  can't  pack 
the  soil.  The  long,  wide  track  dis- 
tributes the  weight — less  pressure 
persq.  in.  than  a  horse's  hoof.  No 
shortened   crops   where  the 

CATERPILLAR  crawls. 

Works  where  horses  can't  — 
on  soft  or  wet  ground  —  doesn't 
slip  or  mire — wastes  no  power. 
Three  sizes.    Get  Catalog 
i(%  AT,  151;  learn  about  the 
!?S\  CATERPILLAR. 
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at  once  to  learn  the  auto  business  Big  future  for  von  or 
anyone  who  makes  himself  an  auto  expert    You  Learn  here 

the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  work  ever  given 
Omaha  I  NEW  Auto  Training  College,  thelorcest  ofits  kind 
In  the  west   conducted  by  experienced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  practica  lauto  train- 

log  work  to  be  ^"-r—^-"    found  any- 

where  Expert-    M    ■  ■  ■Bi4f^enc«l  repair- 

equipment  that  they  dont  hove,  and  Intructors  who  teach 

you  principles  that  they  don't  even  know 

$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR,  Salary  or  Bus.  Profit. 

in  Kepamhop  or  Garage,  or  in  8nl.-,men.  Factory  Testers. 
Uiuiiflcurs.  Repairmen,  Starter  Experts  or  Garage  Manager 
ireycryou  are  going  to  moke  a  change  to  get  Into  o  higher 
paying  and  more  pleasant  lino  of  work  DO  IT  NOW  the 
opportunities  ore  lh.:  best  now  taut  they  hava  ever  been 
Take  our  wonderful  training  course  now  until  you  ore  com- 
petetu.  and  then  go  right  Into  the  automobile  business  from 
n>  re  rvwlti..n»  now  open  needing  capable  men,  and  we 
wont  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work 
Speclal$S0cour»e  In  Elec  Starting  &  Tractloncerlng  FREE 

I'm, ,\F?\t''.%"!M  K.Ua2  h^ro  ln  6        "  """"  Tuition 
•mall  Life  scholarship.   Work  easy  and  Interesting  Many 
moke  expenses  while  learning.    Free  catalog  ot  once. 
American  Auto  College,^  AuloBldg.,  Omaha,  Neb 
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TBMUCO,   Chile— Temuco    is  one 
of  the  live  towns  of  southern 
Chile.      It  is  about  4,000  miles 
south  of  Panama,  situated  fa  a 
wooded  country  back  from  the 
coast.     When   I    first   visited   it,  about 
fifteen     years     ago,     it     was    on  the 
edge    of    the    fronntler.     It  was  sur- 
rounded by  Indiana  and  its  wide  streets, 
lined   with  log   cabins,    were   rivers  of 
mud.    The  country  roads  were  almost  im- 
passable and  the  stumps  still  stood  in 
the  streets.  Today  Temuco  has  more  than 
20,000  population  and  it  ie  an  up-to-date 
South   American     city.      Its  one-story 
bonces  of  brick  and  stone  are  covered 
with  stucco,  painted  in  the  brightest  of 
colors,  and  they  stand  upon  wide  streets, 
well  paved  with    cobbles.    The  streets 
cross  one  another  at  right  angles.  The 
town  is  laid  out  checkerboard  fashion, 
with  a  large  plaza  in  the  center.  The 
plaza  is  flPerl  with  flowers  and  trees  and 
the  band  plays  there  of  a  Sunday. 

Temuco  is  the  chief  supply  point  of  an 
extensive  farming  district.  The  chief 
crop  is  wheat,  and  much  of  it  is  planted 
and  harvested  with  American  machinery. 
There  are  many  large  stores,  and  in  them 
I  see  plows  from  Moline  and  windmills 
from  Chicago.  The  International  Har- 
vester company  does  a  big  business  at 
this  end  of  the  continent.  Its  thrashers 
and  reapers  are  to  be  frequently  seen, 
and  much  of  the  machinery  is  moved  by 
American  engines.  At  the  same  timo  the 
old  tramps  on  the  heels  of  the  new.  The 
oxcart  crowds  the  automobile,  and  cattle, 
yoked  by  their  horns,  toil  through  the 
streets  pulling  great  loads.  The  place 
is  a  mixture  of  savagery  and  civilization. 
The  streets  are  filled  with  well  dressed 
men  and  women  of  a  half  dozen  nationali- 
ties, and  there  are  also  Indians  in 
ponchos  and  Indian  girls  riding  astride, 
galloping  along-  on  their  ponies. 

Indians  Are  Arancanians 

The  Indians  of  Temuco  arc  the  famed 
Araucanians.  They  have  reservations 
nearby,  and  their  farms  lie  in  blocks 
surrounded  by  those  of  new  settlers 
from  Europe  and  of  the  modern  Chileno. 
The  rude  homes,  of  the  Indians  are  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  I  have  visited 
several  of  the  reservations  and  have 
watched  them  reaping  their  grain  with 
American  reapers  and  threshing  it  with 
American  thrashers.  I  have  met  some  of 
the  braves,  and  a  few  of  the  squaws, 
and  am  therefore  able  to  give  a  faint 
moving  picture  of  the  last  of  the  race  as 
it  is  in  this  good  year  1914. 

But  first  let  me  say  a  word  of  the 
Araucanians  of  the  past.  You  have  all 
heard  of  the  Incas,  who  once  ruled  from 
Ecuador  far  down  into  Chile.  They  had 
in  their  dominion  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia 
and  the  northern  part  of  this  country. 
They  tried  to  capture  the  south,  but 
when  they  reached  the  lands  of  the 
Araucanians  they  were  met  by  the  de- 
cree, "thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
farther."  The  Araucanians  kept  thtj 
Incas  out  of  about  all  the  land  below 
Santiago,  and  it  is  claimed  now  that  they 
were  never  really  conquered  by  either 
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much  like  our  Indians  of  eastern  North 
America.   They  did  a  little  farming,  but 
most  of  them  lived  by  hunting  and  fish 
ing.  They  were  warlike  Indians,  and  were 
always  ready  to  fight  for  their  rights. 
When  the  Spanish  came  in  the  armies 
raised  against  them  were  large.  Vaklivia 
was  frequently  attacked  by  thousands  of 
Indians,   and   at  one  time  an   army  of 
10,000    Araucanians    besieged  Santiago. 
That  was  about  fifty  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America.    The  Spaniards  had 
surrounded  the  city  with  palisades,  but 
the  Indians  tore  them  down  and  set  fire 
to    the    houses.     Indeed,    it    was  only 
through  the  leadership  of  Ines  Suarez,  a 
beautiful  girl,  who  might  be  called  the 
Joan  d'Arc  of  Chile,  that  the  Spainards 
of  this  part  of  the  world  were  not  then 
wiped  from  the  face  of  *      earth.  This 
girl  was  the  mistress  of  the  commander 
Valdivia.  Try  the  absences  she  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  troops.    She  put 
on  a  coat  of  mail,  and  with  her  little 
Spanish   army  drove  the  Indians  back. 
During  the  siege  she  captured  six  of  the 
Indian  chiefs,  and  it  is  said  she  cut  off 
their  heads  with  her  own  hands. 


the  Incas  or  whites, 

Stubborn  Set  of  Fighters 

There  is  no  race  which  has  caused  the 
Spaniards  so  much  trouble  as  the  Arau- 
canians. For  three  generations  they 
waged  a  successful  war  against  the 
Spanish  invader,  destroying  hie  forts 
and  besieging  his  cities.  They  killed 
Pedro  Valdivia,  the  man  who  founded 
Santiago,  and  it  was  only  inch  by  inch 
that  his  successors  drove  them  toward 
the  south.  When  they  were  finally 
overpowered  by  great  numbers  they  re 
fused  to  be  the  Blaves  and  hirelings  of 
the  conquerors.  They  continued  their 
fighting,  off  and  on,  and  today  they 
maintain  their  own  identity.  They 
have  their  own  farms,  and  they  lead 
lives  apart  from  the  descendants  of  tho 
whlto-sklnned  Invaders,  who  robbed 
them  off  the  empire  they  once  possessed. 
I  say  empire,  for  the  Araucunlan  possos- 
nions  comprised  the  best  part  of  the  Chile 
of  today.  Much  of  it  was  farmed  by 
them.  They  grew  crops  of  corn  and  pota- 
toes, and  In  tho  far  north  they  had  llamas 
and  alpacas  which  they  got  from  tho 
Inca.s. 

The  Araucanians  of  that  day  were  very 


Natives  Opposed  Settlers 
During  the  wars  with  the  Araucanians 
the  Spaniards  had  much  the  same  experi- 
ences that  our  forefathers  had  in  the 
days  of  tho  colonists.  The  Indians  sur- 
rounded the  settlements  and  killed  every 
white  man  they  could  get  away  from  his 
fellows.  They  bottled  the  Spaniards  up 
in  Santiago  and  forced  them  to  live  on 
rats  and  the  roots  of  wild  plants.  The 
Spaniards  had  their  starving  times  similar 
to  those  that  our  colonists  had  at  James- 
town, and  during  one  of  these  "Valdi/via, 
who  was  the  Captain  John  Smith  of  Chile, 
wrote  to  Charles  V  of  Spain  that  fifty 
grains  of  corn  were  a  good  day's  ration, 
and  that  the  corn  was  eaten  both  meal 
and  bran.  Valdivia  carried  his  fighting! 
far  south  of  Temuco.  It  was  right  here 
that  he  was  once  attacked  by  40,000 
warriors,  and  saved  himself  only  by 
charging  the  Indians  with  a  company  of 
cavalry.  The  Indians  were  frightened  by 
tho  horses,  and  In  the  battle  1,000  of  them 
were  killed  and  400  were  taken  prisoners. 
In  former  campaigns  the  Indians  had 
tortured  the  whites,  and  Valdivia,  in 
order  to  terrify  them,  ordered  that  the 
right  hands  and  noses  of  the  prisoners 
should  be  cut  off.  After  that  they  were 
allowed  to  go  back,  to  their  tribes. 

Fighting  of  this  kind  went  on  for  years 
and  during  it  Valdivia  was  captured  and 
tortured  to  death.  He  was  carried,  naked 
and  bound,  through  the  woods  to  an  In- 
dian camp,  and  certain  authorities  say 
that  the  Araucanians  poured  molten  gold 
down  his  throat. 

But  the  story  of  these  Indian  wars 
would  take  many  pages.  The  braves  had 
their  great  chiefs  in  the  persons  of  Lau- 
tero  and  Caupolican,  now  honored  by 
statues  in  the  Chilean  capitol.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  were  gradually 
subdued  by  the  Spaniards  and  their  lands 
were  taken  from  them  just  as  we  have 
taken  the  lands  of  our  Indians.  They  are 
much  like  our  Indians  now,  being  settled 
upon  reservations  or  upon  individual 
terns,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to 
sell.  The  race  of  the  past  has  been  deci- 
mated by  drunkenness  and  disease,  and 
it  grows  fewer  every  year.  It  comprises 
now  less  than  75,000,  and  of  these  about 
30,000  are  scattered  over  this  province  of 
Temuco  and  the  country  adjoining. 

Have  Divided  Reservations 

Most  of  the  holdings  are  in  reservations 
set  aside  by  tho  government  The  lands 
are  iibt  held  In  common,  but  are  divided 
among  the  families,  so  many  acres  being 
given  to  each  person.  A  baby  gets  the 
same  amount  of  land  as  art,  old  man  of  <10. 
If  one  of  the  family  dies  there  is  a  new 
subdivision  of  the  land  allotted  to  that 
family,  and  if  tho  whole  family  disappears 
tho  lands  revert  to  the  government.  Most 
of  the  holdings  are  patriarchal.  The  old- 
est male  member  of  tho  family  controls 
the  property,  and  when  he  dies  another 
Is  selected  to  talcs  his  place.  The  people 
have  a  looso  tribal  relation  and  aro  prac- 
tically ruled  by  their  chiefs  under  the 
Chilean  government. 
Duriim  my  stay  I  have  visited  some  of 


these  Araucanian  reservations.    The  land 
about  is  rolling,  and  that  of  tho  Indians 
is  comparatively  free  from  trees.   It  looks 
not  unlike  parts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  It 
Is  on  another  continent,  and  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  south  of  the  equator.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  black  loam,  much  of  which 
is  now  covered  with  wheat  ready  for  har- 
vest.   I  am  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the 
Indian  farms  and  the  crops.    The  farms 
are  mostly  worked  by  the  whites  or  half- 
breeds,,  who  are  hired  by  the  Indians  for 
a  share  of  the  crop.    On  one  Araucanian 
farm  I  saw  a  white  man  plowing  and 
upon  another  an  intelligent  Chileno  was 
threshing    wheat,    using    an  American 
thresher.    That  Indian  farmer  had  about 
200  acres  ln  wheat,  and.  his  sons  were 
harvesting  this  with   the  aid   of  white 
men.     They    used    McCormick  headers, 
pushed  along  through  the  fields  by  oxen, 
yoked   to  the  machine   by  their  horns. 
The  heads  of  the  grain  dropped  into  a 
wagon,    in    which    they    went    to  the 
thresher.    In  this  work  a  white  Chileno 
did  the  driving  and  the  Indians  urged 
the  oxen  onward  with  goads,  tipped  with 
iron.    The  oxen  were  so  cruelly  treated 
that  the   blood  ran   down  their  backs 
The  white  driver  told  me  that  he  got  a 
Percentage  of  the  crop  for  his  work. 

Great  Dog  Lovers 

On  the  edge  of  this  wheat  field  were  ;i 

number  of  Indian  huts.  Every  family  had 
a  half  dozen  dogs,  which  rushed  at  me 
when  I  came  near.  At  the  same  time  the 
women  scolded  and  the  men  scowled  as 
took  photographs  of  the  girls.  The 
Araucanian  houses  are  seldom  more  than 
fifteen  feet  square.  Their  walls  are  of 
boards  and  their  ridge  roofs  of  thatch. 
These  are  no  windows,  and  the  light 
comes  in  through  the  rude  door  at  the 
front.  There  are  no  yards  or  gardens 
about  the  houses  and  no  conveniences  of 
any  description.  The  only  furniture  is  a 
bed  made  of  poles,  or  two  or  three  beds 
in  case  tho  man  has  more  than  one  wife, 
which  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In 
one  of  the  huts  I  found  two  fires  going, 
and  over  each  fire  was  a  wife  who  cooked 
for  her  own  brood  of  children.  The  floor 
of  the  hut  was  Mother  Earth,  and  it 
was  littered  with  farming  utensll3  and 
clothing  and  saddles  and  harness.  From 
the  rafters  hung  ears  of  corn,  strings 
of  onions  and  long  strips  of  dried  meat. 
The  place  looked  like  a  junk  shop. 

The  sleeping  arrangements  of  this  home 
consisted  of  two  closetlike  rooms,  par- 
titioned off  from  the  body  of  the  hut  by 
poles  and  skins.  In  each  was  a  low  plat- 
form covered  with  sheepskins.  Bach 
platform  was  the  sleeping  place  of  one 
of  the  wives  and  her  share  of  the  chil- 
dren. 


Smoke  Thick  Enough  to  Out 

T  was  interested  in  the  cooking.  Their 
fires  were  in  holes  in  the  ground  inside 
the  huts,  and  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that 
it  could  be  felt.  It  had  blackened  the 
walls  and  roof,  and  when  I  took  hold 
of  a  rafter  my  hand  was  covered  with 
soot.  The  cooking  utensils  were  iron 
pots,  resting  on  stones  over  the  coals. 
Each  pot  had  a  stew,  consisting  of  mut- 
ton cut  up  in  small  pieces  and  seasoned 
to  taste.  They  were  roastir.g  potatoes  and 
green  com  in  the  ashes,  and  the  smell 
was  delicious.  A  great,  deal  of  red  pepper 
is  used,  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  a 
way  of  killing  sheep_  and  peppering  and 
salting  its  lungs  while  it  is  dying.  They 
hang  tho  sheep  up  by  its  four  legs  and 
stuff  the  windpipe  with  this  salt  and' 
pepper,  While  the  animal  gasps  under 
tho  treatment,  they  cut  the  jugular,  vein 
and  a  stream  of  blood  is  turned  Into  tho 
windpipe  In  such  a  way  that  It  washes 
tho  salt  and  pepper  into  the  lungs.  After 
tlio  death  of  the  sheep  Its  lungs  aro  taken 
out  and  eaten  raw,  having  thus  been  sea- 
soned to  taste.  At  all  meals  the  men 
are  served  first.  The  women  act  as  tin* 
Walters,  and  oat  what  is  left. 

The  Araucanians  look  much  like  the 
North  American  Indians.  They  are  about 
tho  best  type  of  the  Redmen  of  this 
continent  and  their  features  are  much 
stronger  than  those  of  the  Aymaras  or 
Qulehuas,  who  live  high  up  ln  the  Andes 
Tho  younger  men  aro  straight  nnd  well 
formed.    The  girls  are  good  looking,  and 
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when  young  they  are  plump.  They  aga 
rapidly,  however,  and  at  40  they  have  as 
many  wrinkles  as  a  withered  apple.  These 
woman  have  copper  complexions  and  jet 
black  hair.  They  have  square  faces  with 
low  foreheads  and  high  chek  bones. 
They  aro  proud  of  their  hair,  which  is 
long,  thick  and  straight.  They 
bind  it  up  In  two  braids  and  wear 
It  down  their  backs  or  tied  around  the 
crown  of  the  head,  so  that  the  braids 
stand  out  like  horns  over  the  face.  The 
braids  are  often  decorated  with  silver 
heads,  and  their  ends  are  sometimes 
joined  by  a  string  of  silver  balls. 
Fond  of  Jewelry 
The  Araucanians  are  fond  of  jewelry, 
and  as  in  many  semi  savage  countries, 
the  jewelry  of  the  women  is  the  savings 
bank  of  the  family.  The  most  common 
ornaments  are  of  silver  made  in  earrrings 
:<nd    breastpins.     Some-  of  the  earrings 


drunken,  swaying  husband.    The  liquor 
used  here  is  pure  alcohol  and  the  women 
drink  almost  as  much  as  the  men. 
Christians  Have  Missions 

There  is  some  Christian  work  going 
on  among  the  Araucanians.  The  Catholics 
have  one  mission  and  the  British  and 
Canadian  Protestants  another.  There  are 
mission  stations  at  Temuco,  Quepe  and 
Cholchal,  with  churches,  hospitals  and 
industrial  schools.  The  missionaries  have 
translated  Genesis,  the  Acts  and  a  part 
of  the  book  of  Revelation  ill  the 
Araucanian  language,  and  have  reduced 
that  language    to  writing. 

The  Araucanians  themselves  have  no 
literature,  but  they  have  traditions  which 
have  come  down  .from  generation  to 
generation.  Many  of  them  hold  to  the 
superstitions"  of  their  forefathers,  believ- 
ng  In  the  Great  Father  and  in  good  and 
evil  spirits.  They  think  every  man  has 


A  Chief  and  Some  of  His  Wives 


are  of  solid  silver  plates  as .  large  as  a 
playing  card,  with  ear-hooks  attached, 
others  are  discs.  Some  of  the  women  have 
silver  chains  around  their  necks,  and  oth- 
ers have  their  breasts  decorated  with  sil- 
ver beads.  They  have  also  rings  on  their 
fingers  and  beads  of  silver  sewed  to  the 
red  cloth  an  their  ankles.  In  the  thresh- 
ing scene  which  I  have  described  the 
bags  were  held  by  an  Indian  girl  who 
wore  a  silver  breastpin  as  big  as  my 
two  hands.:  and  another  nearby  had  on  a 
coronet  of  silver  coins.  These  girls  wore 
short  skirts  and  waists,  and  they  had  also 
bright  colored  blankets  over  their  shoul- 
ders fastened  with  silver  buckles  in  front. 
The  Indian  men  delight  in  bright  colored 
ponchos. 

The  most  of  the  Araucanians  drink  to 
excess.  I  saw  some  who  were  sodden 
with  alcohol.  On  my  way  to  the  reserva- 
tion I  drove  past  an  old  brave  who  was 
so  full  of  liquor  that  he  swayed  this  way 
and  that  on  his  pony.  His  squaw  rode  on 
the  same  pony  behind  him.  She  was 
dro3?ed  in  a  bright  colored  blanket  and 
a  red  skirt,  but  her  head  was  bare  and 
her  long,  black  locks  floated  out  on  the 
bree?-^.  Her  feet  were  also  bare,  and 
I  could  see  that  it  was  only  by  pressing 
her  hare  heels  tight  against  the  flanks 
of  the  horse  that  she  was  able  to  keep  on, 
holding  the  while  to  the  waist  of  her 


e  good  spirit  and  an  evil  spirit  always 
with  him  and  that  these  two  spirts  keep 
up  a  constant  fight  with  his  soul.  The 
evil  spirit  is  supposed  to  follow  him 
even  to  h's  grave.  For  this  reason  a  dead 
man  is  seldom  buried  at  once,  and  when 
he  is  put  into  the  grave  the  people 
make  noises  to  frighten  the  evil  spirits 
away.  There  are  medicine  men  and  witch 
doctors  who  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  ward  off  the  evil  spirit,  and.  keep  it 
from  harming  a  man  and  his)  crops. 

The  witch  doctor  is  always  called  in 
when  an  Indian  grows  sick  and  if  he 
should  recover  it  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  skill  of  the  doctor.  If  not,  the 
doctor  claims  that  the  patient  ha.-s  been 
bewitched  and  he  may  point  out  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  bewitched  him.  In 
the  latter  event,  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased are  liable  to  attack  the  person  so 
charged. 

(Copyright,  1914,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


11,000  SATISFIED  SHIPPERS 

testify  to  our  "square"  policy.  Premium 
cash  prices.  Write  for  Fur  Price  List.  Trap- 
per's Supply  Catalogue,  and  Tags  If  you 
have  hides  to  sell,  write  for  Hide  Price  List. 

We  Will  Tan 

and  make  your  own  bides 
and  furs  into  robes,  coats, 
etc,  and  save  you  b.tf  money.  All  work  is 
guaranteed.    Write  for  our  Tanning  Catalogue. 

OMAHA  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

703  So.  13th  St.         Omaha,  Neb. 


We  BUY. 


FURS  & 
HIDES 


TAN 

For  You 


I,  Ml  m 


New  Lauson 
Gear  Driven  Magneto 

is  built  right  into  the  engine  and 
entirely  eliminates  batteries,  theirex- 
pense  and  troubles    Won't  wear  out  or 
get  out  of  order.   Throws  a  big.  hot  spark  in 
any  weather  that  never  weakens  nor  fails.  Can't 
burn  Igniter  points. 

LAUSON  FROST  KING 

Gasoline  Engines 

"Starts  Easily.— The  Frost  King  starts  on  the  magneto  without  turning  over. 
Requires  no  cranking.    Positively  Frost  Proof. 
Take*  Less  Fuel  and  oil  and  delivers  more  power  be- 
,  cause  of  special  features  and  design.   Replacements  due  to  wear  1  to  10*  H.  P. 

,  and  breakage  are  alt  but  eliminated  by  having  the  parts  case-  1  All  Type*, 

hardened  or  fitted  with  adjustments. 

Perfect  Balance— Every  part  Is  accurately  ground  and  fit- 
ted. Engine  stands  perfectly  quiet  even  under  full  load—  IHHHI 
another  proof  of  durability. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed— or  money  returned. 
Shipped  quick  from  all  transfer  points. 
Write  for  catalog  stating  power  re-  , 
quired  and  name  of  Lauson  dealer. 

The  John  Lauson  Mfg.  Co. 
204  N.  W.  St.  New  H.Irttln,  Wis. 


In  horses  or  live  stock  nothing  equals  Sloan's  for  sure, 
speedy  relief.  Good  for  Festers,  Spavin,  Chicken  Roup, 
Hog  Cholera. 

Hear  What  Others  Say : 

"We  use  your  horse  medicines  here  with  good  success.  I  have 
charge  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  draft  horses  used  at  the  Government 
mills  here." — Glenn  C.  Collins,  Live  Slock  Supt.,  Dept.  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service,  Menominee  Indian  Mills,  Neopti,  Wis. 

SLOAN'S 

LINIMENT 

All  Dealers  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 
Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  TRIAL  BOTTLE 

DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN,  Inc.,  Dept.  S,        Philadelphia,  Pa. 


%  % 

%  The  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Southeastern  Wyoming  % 


This  ia  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  West  and  farm- 
ing is  carried  on  here  entirely  without  irrigation.  The  district  ia 
traversed  by  railroads  and  market  conditions  are  good-  We  are 
owners — not  agents — and  sell  our  lands  on  ten  annual  payments, 
or  on  our  Celebrated  Crop  Payment  Plan,  whereby  one-half  the  crop 
raised  each  year  is  delivered  to  us  at  market  price  until  the  land 
Is  paid  for. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  sectional  map. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


* 
•5* 


Ju&  About  Half  Price 


For  Thirty  Days  Only 

Regular  Price        Special  Price 

Breeders'  Gazette  $1.00 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  $1.00 

$2.00 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW 

Ad±^  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Both  One 
Year  for 

m 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


December  r>,  1914 


LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  STATE  AND  DEEDED 
lands;  crop  payment  or  easy  terms;  along 
the  Northern  Pacific  Ry„  In  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon;  no  isolated  pioneering. 
Free  literature.  Say  what  state  interests 
you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  442  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.  


GET  THE  BEST  LAND  JOURNAL 
Published.  Established  IS  years.  Three 
months  for  10c.  Department  62,  Farm  and 
Real  Estate  Journal.    Traer,  Iowa. 

Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS- 
Rieh  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop.  Ark.  


'  25,000  ACRES,  GRAIN,  STOCK  LAND, 
cheap.  Sure  crops.  Northern  Colony. 
Free  map.  Tom  Blodgett  Land  Co.,  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark. 


California 

WE  HAVE  A  FEW  HOMESTEAD  Lo- 
cations and  timber  claims  in  northern 
California,  cheap.  Full  particulars  on  ap- 
plication W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  1111  City  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ON  APPLICATION  A  BEAUTIFULLY 
illustrated  book  descriptive  of  the  re- 
sources of  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  (in 
the  fertile  Sacramento  valley)  will  be 
mailed  free.  Address  M.  N.  Sheldon,  Sec- 
retary Sutter  County  Commission  to  P. 
P.  I,  E.,  Marysville,  Cal. 


Colorado 

WHEAT,  OATS,  BARLEY  MAKE 
wonderful  yields  on  land3  near  Akron, 
Colo.  Potatoes  and  the  root  crops  do 
equally  well.  Alfalfa  yields  well  and 
the  quality  is  all  anyone  could  expect. 
All  tractor  plow  land,  and  there  is  no  bet- 
ter stock-raising  country.  Dairying  and 
poultry  raising  could  not  well  be  better. 
People  and  animals  are  always  In  good 
health.  The  rich  ozone  does  it.  You  can 
make  as  much,  or  more,  profit  on  my  $10- 
per-acre  land  there  as  on  your  $200-acre 
land  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska.  For  further 
information  write  A.  C.  Torgeson,  care 
Denecke's,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


FOR  SALE- 140  ACRES  UNDER  IRRI- 
gation,  80  acres  in  alfalfa,  fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  six-room  house;  two  cis- 
terns; barn;  other  outbuildings.  Price, 
$12,000;  half  cash,  terms  on  balance.  Elmer 
Hancock,  Rockyford,  Colo. 


Florida 

IF  YOU  SEEK  A  PLACE  TO  WINTER 
or  grow  general  farm  products,  vegeta- 
bles, oranges,  etc.,  get  our  booklet  Board 
of  Trade,  Box  B  2fi5,  Bartow,  Fla. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED— TO  HEAR  FROM  OWNER 
of  good  farm  for  sale.  Send  cash  price 
and  description.  D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis, 
Minn 


FARMS  WANTED  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers,  and  farm  bargains  for  sale.  Write 
me  if  you  want  to  buy  or  sell.  Terms 
free.  Established  1881.  John  B.  Wright, 
successor  to  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  Real 
Estate  Expert,  1315  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 


Nebraska 

ARE  YOU  SEEKING  ENORMOUS 
profits  through  farming?  Yau  can  surely 
get  them  if  you  will  buy  a  farm  in  the 
Elkhorn  Valley.  No  more  healthful  place 
to  live  anywhere.  Many  ranchman  have 
grown  rich  there  raising  stock  as  well  as 
in  dairying  and  other  things.  Here's  a 
1400  ranch  that  will  make  you  great 
prof  ts.  Note  its  location,  price  and  sur- 
roundings. It's  but  15  miles  from  the  sta- 
tion, one  mile  from  the  Niobrara  river, 
0  miles  from  country  store,  one  mile  to. 
school,  daily  mail.  160  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion. Over  600  acres  can  be.  Ffty  acres 
native  timber.  Watered  by  three  spring 
creeks  and  two  wells.  Buildings  suitable 
for  ranch  purposes.  Only  $10  per  acre. 
Possession  in  March.  Will  cut  300  tons 
hay  and  is  clear.  For  otner  information 
write  W.  P.  O'Brien,  410  Bee  Bldg., 
Omaha.  Net). 


160  ACRES  GOOD,  BLACK.  SANDY 
land,  nix  miles  south  of  Elsie,  Neb.,  for 
sale.  Price,  $1,200;  worth  double  the 
amount.  C.  H.  Metz,  Owner,  Spokane, 
Wash. 


Real  Estate  Loans 

FARMERS,  DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 
We  negotiate  for  farm  loans,  5  years  at 
C  per  cent  and  ten  years  at  5  per  cent; 
dealing  direct  with  borrower;  2%  per  cent 
straight  commission.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Security  Farm  Loan  Assoela- 
tlon,  30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

0  PER  CRNT  MONEY-MONEY  6  PER 
'lent.  Loans  may  be  obtained  for  any 
lurpose  on  acceptable  real  estate  socur- 
ty;  liberal  privileges;  correspondence  so- 
I'  ltcrl.  A.  O.  Agency  Company,  758  Gas- 
Klectrto  Light  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.;  446 
Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 


lands — Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin.  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  


Wyoming1 

IF    INTERESTED   IN    SECURING  A 

fertile  farm  at  a  low  price,  in  a  well  set- 
tled community,  where  climate,  soil  and 
w  ater  are  good,  write  Federal  Land  Com- 
pany, Cheyenne,  Wyo.  


ATTENTION  GERMAN  FARMERS! 
My  four  improved  farms  to  rent  on  the 
crop-sharing  plan,  which  will  easily  dou- 
ble your  present  income  and  more,  with 
no  additional  labor  or  investment.  These 
farms  are  situated  about  .  seven  miles 
irom  Millbrook,  twenty  rmles  from  Lara- 
mie, Wyo. ;  an  up-to-the-moment  city  of 
10,000  people,  with  the  State  university 
there  and  the  experiment  station  on  the 
way.  Roads  are  fine  and  the  rural  free 
delivery  stage  goes  by  every  day;  school 
within  a  mile  and  telephone,  too;  good, 
comfortable  houses,  barns  and  other 
buildings.  These  farms  have  plenty  of 
water  to  irrigate  with  and  good,  pure 
water  in  wells  for  other  uses.  They  are 
partly  in  alfalfa  and  have  been  farmed 
for  several  years-  Can  farm  a  quarter 
hero  as  easily  as  an  eighty  where  you 
are;  no  diseases  to  attack  stock;  hog 
cholera  unknown;  climate  particularly 
suited  to  growing  children  and  those  hav- 
ing asthma,  throat  or  lung  trouble.  Here 
you  can  have  plenty,  of  cheap  feed  to  fat- 
ten stock  and  have  a  money-making 
dairy.  Butter-fat  brings  from  33  to  3a 
cents  per  pound;  four  to  five  cows  will 
far  more  than  support  the  family;  plenty 
of  cheap  pasture.  Applicants  should 
ha/ve  horses,  implements  and  cows.  For 
further  particulars  write  A.  W.  Augspur- 
ger,  548  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb.  


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 320 
acres,  six  miles  from  Millbrook,  twenty 
miles  from  Laramie,  half-mile  to  school; 
rural  route  and  telephone;  all  good,  level 
land;  all  irrigated;  first-class  water  right; 
30  acres  alfalfa;  good  seven-room  house; 
fair  barn  and  other  buildings.  Price,  $65 
per  acre.  160  acres,  seven  miles  from  Mill- 
brook, twenty  miles  from  Laramie,  one 
mile  to  school;  rural  route,  telephone;  all 
but  twenty  acres  under  cultivation;  good 
five-room  house,  large  barn,  granary, 
milk  house  and  other  buildings;  first-class 
water  right;  very  best  soil.  Price,  $75  per 
acre.  320  acres,  eight  miles  from  Mill- 
brook, nineteen  miles  to  Laramie,  1% 
miles  to  school,  two  miles  to  postoffice; 
five  acres  of  alfalfa,  20  acres  other  crops; 
good  fences;  no  buildings;  fine,  level 
farm;  can  all  be  plowed;  all  irrigated. 
Price,  $55  per  acre.  80  acres,  seven  miles 
from  Millbrook,  twenty  mles  to  Laramie, 
lVs  to  postoffice,  half-mile  to  school;  sev- 
enty acres  under  cultivation,  balance 
good  land;  all  irrigated;  first-class  water 
right;  splendid  producing  land.  Price,  $65 
per  acre.  I  represent  all  the  above  as 
owner  and  have  several  other  farms, 
some  larger.  Will  exchange  for  improved 
farms  in  Iowa  or  eastern  Nebraska  that 
are  offered  worth  the  money.  A  splendid 
opportunity  for  those  wanting  to  change 
to  better  climate,  A.  W.  Augspurger,  548 
Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


PATENTS 

MONEY  ON  PATENTS— I  SECURE 
your  patent  for  you,  or  return  my  fee. 
Write  for  free  booklet  on  "How  to  Obtain 
Your  Patent  and  Make  Your  Profit 
Thereon."  Mansell  F.  Mills,  Registered 
U.  S.  Patent  Att'y.,  212  Commercial  Natl. 
Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


Agents — Solicitors — Salesman 

$1.50  HARD  RUBBER  SELF-FILLING 
fountain  pen  given  free  with  each  50c  sale 
selling  pen  points;  $50  per  week  easily 
made.  A  sure  sucess.  Particulars  free. 
Process  Pen  Company,  Dept.  T.  C.  F., 
Salma,  Kan. 


WANTED— LADY  SOLICITORS  IN 
every  county  for  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  and  other  magazines.  Be  inde- 
pendent; earn  big  money.  Write  at  once 
for  agency.  Twentieth  Century  Farmer, 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Selp  Wanted — Miscellaneous 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  NOW  OPEN  TO 
men  and  women;  $65  to  $160  month;  over 
15,000  appointments  coming;  no  layoffs; 
summer  vacations  with  full  pay;  common 
education  sufficient.  Full  directions 
showing  how  to  get  position— free.  Write 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D  94,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED, 
age  21  to  50;  make  $125  monthly.  Write 
Ozment,  39  F,  St.  Louis. 


MOTORMEN,  CONDUCTORS;  INTER- 
urban;  earn  $80  monthly;  experience  un- 
necessary; qualify  now;  state  age;  de- 
tails free.  Address  Y  291,  T.  C.  F.,  Omaha. 


SEEDS 

SUDAN  GRASS— NORTHERN  GROWN 
seed,  hardy  and  free  from  Johnson  grass. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices.  Henry 
Field.  Shenandoah,  la. 


ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  SAMPLE 
and  growers'  price  on  application.  J.  L. 
Maxson,  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D. 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  FOR  SALE. 
John  L.  Abernathy,  Purcell,  Okl. 


ALFALFA  SEED— NORTH  WEST  NE- 
braska  high  land  seed,  white  blossom 
sweet  clover  seed;  alfalfa  hay,  all  cut- 
tings; prices  and  samples  free.  Schwabe 
Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


POULTRY — Langshans 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS 
Write  Jake  Hetrlck,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


FULL  BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels,  $2  each,  guaranteed.  H.  Ostcr- 
foss,  Hedrick,  la. 


Leghorns 

ROSE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  $1  each,  six  for  $5.   Mrs.  Nellie 

Coder,  Elwood,  Neb. 


850  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
hens,  pullets,  cockerels,  75c  to  $2  each.  15. 
Dooley,  Sclma,  la.   

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
yearling  hens,  $1  each;  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Will  Henderson,  Central  City, 
Neb.  ■ 


FOR  SALE— 300  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGr 
horn  pullets,  half  to  two-thrds  grown,  75c 
each;  100  R.  I.  Red  pullets,  $1.50  to  $2  each; 
200  R.  I.  Red  White  Plymouth  Rock, 
White  Leghorn  and  Buff  Orpington  cock- 
erels, $2  to  $5  each.  Keystone  Poultry 
Farm,  Guy  E.  Schreff.  Mgr.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els,  $1  each  if  taken  soon:  also  Black  Mi- 
norcas.   Mrs.  Emma  Duerr,  Dorchester, 

Neb.  . 

FOR     SALE— COCKERELS,  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  March  and  April 
hatched.   Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 
Lands  - 

Orpingtons. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE— SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpington,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Harvard, 
Neb. 


ORPINGTONS— BUFF  OR  WHITE— 
Stock  for  sale.  Price  list  free.  Frank 
Lewis,  Gibbon.  Neb  


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS 
William  Langbehn,  Avoca,  la. 


PRIZE- WINNING  'BUFF  ORPING- 
tona,  reasonable.     Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville, 

Neb. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— THE  TRUE, 
white  blooming  variety.  (Melilotus  Alba.) 
Write,  for  free  sample  of  new  crop  seed 
and  latest  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shenan- 
doah, la. 


LUMBER 

FIR  LUMBER!  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles!  Choice.  Mill  direct.  Save  money. 
Write  Lansdown,  Drawer  H,  Everett, 
Wash. 


GOTNG  TO  BUILD?  BUY  YOUR  FIR 
lumber,  red  cedar  shingles,  finish  and 
mill  work  of  us.  We  are  located  in  the 
lumber  center  of  today.  We  saw  and  sell 
to  the  consumer  direct.  We  will  save  you 
money  on  what  you  need.  Send  us  your 
lumber  bill  for  estimate.  Get  our  figures 
before  you  buy.  The  Keystone  Lumber 
Co.,  Dept.  R,  Tacoma.  Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LIGHT  UP  YOUR  HOME  AND  BARNS 
with  the  best  and  safest  Out  Door  Acety 
lene  machine-  Write  for  prices.  Edward 
Hayne,  Ottawa,  111. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  very  fine;  now  six  for  $5.  G.  C. 
Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS,  $1 
to  $5.  Mrs.  Belle  Merrick,  Osceola,  Neb. 


CHOICE  COCKERELS,  ROSE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons;  prices  reasonable.  Fred 
Husmarm,  Leigh,  Neb. 


R.  C.  BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKER- 
els;  prices  reasonable.  Frank  Ferry,  Val- 
paraiso,  Neb.   

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
White  Runner  Drakes.  T.  J.  Vander- 
heidea,  Cedar  Rapids,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocka. 

WHITE  ROCK  COCKERELS.  $1.25  TO 
$1.50  each;  the  white  kind.  Mrs.  George 
Hellbusch,  Belgrade.  Neb. 


FIFTY  LARGE ,  THOROUGHBRED 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels;  elegant 
birds,  $1  each.  Miss  Voorhees,  Sweet- 
water, Neb. 


FOR  SALE— PORTABLE  WOOD  SAW 
rig,  with  4,  6  or  8  H.  P.  engine.  Write  for 
photo  and  pr'ces.  Ottumwa-Moline  En- 
gine and  Pump  Co..  Ottumwa,  la. 


CYLINDERS  REBORED.  BEST  QUA L- 
ity  p'stons  and  rings  fitted.  Any  make 
or  size.  $3.00  per  bore  and  up.  Kenney 
Colwell  Co.,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


rr' 


"Sold  Out  Three  Times 
Over" 


Beatrice,  Neb.,  Sept.  13, 1914. 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer: 

We  received!  answers  from  all  parts  of  the 
conn  try  except  New  England  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  There  were  enough  orders  to  have  sold 
us  out  three  times  over. 

J.  H.  TUFFS,  Mqt. 

Enterprise  Farm. 

There'll  ho  mail  in  yonr  box  every  day  when  your 
ad  is  running1  in  those  columns. 


JJ 


WHITE   ROCKS— CAN   SPARE  FEW 

nice,  classy  cockerels,  from  $2  to  $5.  Write 
me  before  you  buy.  R.  A.  Neitzel,  Falls 
City,  Neb. 


650  BARRED  ROCKS,  BRED  BY  IOWA 
King;  won  grand  champion  sweepstakes 
at  Iowa  State  Show,  1914.  A.  D.  Murphy 
&  Son,  Essex.  Ia. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets  for  sale;  large,  heavy- 
bone,  deep,  narrow  baried,  good  las  ins 
strain;  guarantee  sat'sfactory;  show  birds 
a  specialty.  G.  W.  Feuerstein,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  MRS 
Iver  Johnson,  Stanton.  Nfeb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  ready  to  ship  on  approval.  Arthur 
Gillette,  South  Omaha.  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
ols,  $1  each.  Address  Lonnie  Boyd,  Ara- 
pahoe, Neb. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  AND  ALL 
other  leading  breeds,  including;  ducks, 
■■•ccse  and  turkeys,  $1.50  and  up.  Norfolk 
Breeders'  Co-operative  Association,  Nor- 
folk, Neb. 


CHOICE  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  R6CK 
cockerels,  Fishel  strain,  $1  and  $1.50  each. 
Mrs.  George  Seipel,  Ro'fc,  la. 


BARRHD  ROCK  COCKERELS  - 
Large,  vigorous,  from  prize  winning 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  Frank 
Davis.   TTolbrook.  Neb.   


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  PUL- 
lets.  liens;  customers  nine  states;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  George  Selinlz, 
Yutan.  Neb. 


THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  ROCKS 
exclusively;  March,  April  hatched.  The 
big,  laying  strain.  Pullets,  $10  doz. ;  cock- 
erels, $1.25.  Mrs.  Lulu  Bures,  Nelson.  Neb. 
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MARKET  PLACE 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Bocks 

FINE,  LARGE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  $2  each.  Mrs.  Frank  Valentine, 
Fairfield,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Ri-D 
cockerels,  birds  of  fine  quality  and  breed- 
ing. Write  for  details  and  prices.  A.  F. 
Magdanz,  Pierce,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS  FOR  SALE. 
Cockerels  at  reasonable  prices;  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Fred  Gregorius,  Hum- 
phrey,  Neb.  

ICO  CHOICE  COCKERELS,  R.  I.  REDS. 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S  lver  Cora- 
pines  and  Buff  Orpingtons;  prices  reason- 
able.   Archdale  Farm,  Fremont,  Neb. 

SINGLE  AND  COMB  RED  COCKER- 
ela,  $2  and  up.  Scranton  &  Watson  stock 
direct.  Bred  from  state  show  winners. 
Lou  R.  Israel,  Stromsburg,  Neb. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS, 
single  comb,  large,  dark  .red,  $1.50  to  $2 
each.   John  Freythaler.  Norfolk,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
for  sale;  26  large,  red  cockerels,  from  $2 
to         E.  F.  Heisel.  Jefferson.  Ia. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS,  BOTH 
wmbs,  .and  Buff  Orpingtons,  thorough- 
bred   stock.    Claude   Musselman,  Lyons, 

Neb.  

SELECT  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKER- 
els,  $2.00  each.   Glen  Wilson,  Blair,  Neb. 


Turkey*. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— TOMS, 
$4;  hens.  $3:  trios,  $10;  old  trio,  $12.  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Shlpp,  Belleville,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE— HIGH-GRADE  BOURBON) 
Red  turkevs,  toms  and  hens;  also  Rhode 
Island  Red  cockerels  and  pullets.  WTrite 
for  particulars.  F.  M.  Kern,  Springvllle, 
Ind. 


FOR  SALE— TURKEY  TOMS,  $4.50,  $3  50 
and  $3;  hens,  $2.50,  and  an  extra  hen,  $3. 
Going  to  leave  the  farm.  Eliza  Smith, 
Route  1.  Aurora,  Neb. 

Wyandottes. 

SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES  -  A 
specialty  of  English  strain.  A  few  fine 
cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale  from  a  pen 
of  as  good  layers  as  the  best,  barr:ng  no 
breed.  W.  H.  Mead,  404  East  10th  St., 
Fremont.  Neb. 

SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels.  Mrs.  Ed  Ackerman,  Stanton. 
Neb. 


SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
pullets  and  cockerels.  H.  Clabaugh,  St 
Edward.  Neb.  

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— BEAU- 
tifui.  luscious  for  table,  winter  layers. 
S.  D.  Fitchie,  501  E.  16,  University  Place, 
Neb. 


Sucks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  $1  EACH. 
Vern  Johnson.  Meadow  Grove,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE— ROYAL  BLUE  STRAIN 
Rouen  ducks,  $1.50  each.  James  Cassell, 
Fremont,  Neb. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS.  MRS. 
Derrick,  Battle  Creek,  Neb. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DRAKES,  $1 
each.  Our  stock  won  all  prizes  at  State 
fair.   Roy  Thompson.  Normal,  Neb. 

TOULOUSE  GEESE"e$5  PAIR,  $7  TRIO. 
C.  W.  Humes,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY - 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Sheandoah.  Ia. 

COCKERELS,  ALL  VARIETIES; 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys.  Erie  Smiley,  Poul- 
trv  Judre.  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  CHICK- 
ens,  rabbits,  butter  and  eggs  wanted. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Estab.  1896.  Reference,  Merchants  Na- 
tional bank.  Prompt  pay.  Write  for  quo- 
tations. 


BIG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 
White  Runner  drakes,  Light  Brahma, 
cockerels;  Shetland  ponies.  Frank  Healy, 
Bedford.  Ia.  

BARGAIN  ALL  VARIETIES  WYAN- 
dotts,  Orp  nitons,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
IMinorcas,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkey,  Gu  neas.  Progressive  Poultry 
Farm.  Hamnton,  Iowa.    Box  222. 


LIVE  STOCK 

REGISTERED  MULEFOOT  HOGS, 
all  ages;  priced  reasonable-  A.  AY.  Clark, 
Alva,  Okl. 


CHOLERA-PROOF  DUROC-JERSEY 
boars,  yearlings,  $40  and  $45;  Roy  McCli- 
raans,  Burwell.  Neb. 


.FERRETS 

FERRETS— GOOD  HUNTERS,  RAT- 
ters.    F.  Breman  Co.,  Danville,  111. 


SAFES 

SEVERAL  NEW  SAFES,  GOOD  FOR 
home  or  office,  below  cost.  Write  Dr. 
Bradbury,  Dentist,  1506  Farnani.  Omaha. 

DO  OS 

FOR  SALE— SCOTCH  COLLIER  PUPS 
—Parents  heelers.  $5  each.  Eugene  Burk- 
ett,  Herman,  Neb. 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


Twentieth  Century  Farmer:  In 
your  November  7  issue  I  note  a  let- 
ter from  a  specialty  fancier  of 
Barred  Rock's,  giving  his  ideas  on 
the  pullet  line.  I  fully  agree  with 
this  party  as  far  as  the  pullet  line  is 
concerned,  but  believe  that  more  can 
be  said  about  the  cockerel  line.  Un- 
doubtedly he  has  compared  a  good 
pullet  strain  with  a  poor  cockerel 
strain. 

After  several  years'  experience 
with  both  lines  of  Rocks,  I  believo 
that  the  cockerel  line  can  be  brought 
just  as  hiffh  a  state  of  perfection 
"or  utility  nurnoses  as  can  the  pul- 
le+  line.  The  beauty  of  the  cockerel 
''"e  is  in  the  male  and  the  beauty  of 
the  pullet  line  is  in  the  female.  We 
have  ten  or .  twelve  females  to  one 
male:  hence  we  have  a  greater  per- 
centage of  better  appearing  or  exhi- 
bition colored  birds  in  our  pullet 
mating.  True  enough,  the  pullets 
they  are  mated  for  the  breeding 
of  the  pullet  line  have  more  of  the 
beautiful  of  the  breed  in  them. 

Now  let  us  notice  them  in  the 
show  room.  Is  not  the  choice  speci- 
men of  exhibition  cockerels  just  as 
rare  and  beautiful  as  is  the  pullet? 
To  be  sure,  it  takes  dark  females  to 
produce  these  rich-colored  males,  but 
what  about  the  extremely  light,  sil- 
very, colorless  males  of  the  pullet 
line?  They  look  no  better  in  their 
class  than  do  the  cockerel-bred  fe- 
males. 

As  far  as  utility  is  concerned, 
there  are  many  cockerel-bred  strains 
that  are  just  as  good  layers  as  the 
average  pullet  line.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  average  breeder 
has  been  selecting  the  larger  females 
of  the  cockerel  line  for  the  purpose 


of  producing  more  massive  males, 
while  the  pullet  line  has  been  allowed 
to  decrease  in  size.  It  is  among  the 
smaller  and  more  active  birds  that 
you  will  find  the  best  layers.  The 
American  Poultry  association  has  cut 
the  weight  of  the  exhibition  pullet 
from  six  and  one-half  pounds  to  six 
pounds  because  so  many  breeders 
have  complained  they  could  not  keep 
their  pullets  up  to  six  and  one-half 
romp's.  Se'ect  the  medium  sized 
and  more  active  birds  of  the  cockerel 
line  and  you  will  have  better  layers, 
just  as  you  will  in  the  pullet,  line. 
We  urge  that  all  breeders  of  Barred 
Rocks  maintain  and  strive  to  im- 
prove both  the  cockerel  and  pullot 
lines.  ARTHUR  GILLETTE. 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 


Ducks  and  Turkeys 
Reader,  Wyoming:  You  ask 
about  the  hardiest,  home-staying  tur- 
key. The  White  Holland  gets  that 
name  among  breeders  who  have  kept 
several  breeds.  It  is  considered  of 
quiet,  contented  disposition  and  gets 
the  credit  not  only  of  laying  more 
eggs  than  other  breeds,  but  of  excel- 
lent meat  quality  and  maturing  in 
its  first  year.  As  to  your  question 
about  ducks,  will  say  that  ducks  are 
considered  hardy  and  take  on  few 
diseases  to  which  young  chicks  are 
subject.  A  duck's  legs  are  its  weak- 
est part.  Feeding  it  too  heavily, 
and  especially  if  sand  and  the  right 
amount  of  fresh  water  are  not  given, 
is  nearly  sure  to  bring  on  indigestion. 
The  legs  go  .lame,  give  out  entirely 
and  the  duck  dies.  The  Indian  Run- 
ner duck  is  not  so  large  as  the  other 
standard  breeds  of  ducks  and  does 
not  fatten  readily.    That  it  is  the 


Poultry  and  Fruit  Growing 


The  combination  of  poultry  rais- 
ing and  fruit-growing  has  a  number 
of  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  with  land  worth 
up  to  $200  an  acre,  it  is  certainly 
economical  to  combine  the  poultry 
yiv.  I  with  the  orchard,  or  part  of  the 
orchard,  simply  to  utilize  your 
ground  to  the  best  advantage. 

Then,  besides  making  double  use 
of  this  part  of  your  farm,  the  com- 
bination offers  the  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing the  shade  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  your  birds  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  especially  if  you  are  breed- 
ing a  white  variety.  The  direct 
summer  sun  will  give  the  very  whit- 
est bird  a  yellowish  color  around  his 
hackle  and  on  his  wing  feathers. 

Not  the  least  benefit   of   such  a 


combination  will  be  that  the  poultry 
will  help  Tid  the  fruit  trees  of  the 
many  insects  and  worms  that  ordi- 
i  arily  do  considerable  damage  to 
trees.  At  the  same  time  this  sup- 
plies your  birds  with  the  necessary 
meat  part  of  their  diet. 

And  poultry  manure  is  the  richest 
of  fertilizers  outside  of  expensive 
commercial  fertilizers.  You  will 
find  that  when  there  are  trees  in  the 
yard  where  poultry  are  constantly 
kept  the  trees  will  grow  faster  and 
produce  fruit  earlier  and  in  greater 
quantities  than  if  poultry  are  not 
confined  in  the  same  yard. 

Always  plant  trees  in  the  middle 
of  the  poultry  run  so  the  birds  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  fly  up  in  the  lower 
branches  and  from  there  to  the  top 
of  the  fence. 


Demand  This 
Double  Guarantee  on 

Dynamite 

It  costs   no  more  with 
our  tag  than  without  it,  so 
demand  our  tag  and  rest  as- 
sured  then   of  satisfaction  or 
your    money    back  without 
question. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 


Wholesale  Hardware 

OMAHA, 
NEB. 


Germozone 


The  best  medicine  for 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
— roup,  colds,  canker, 
sore  head,  chicken  pox, 
loss  of  hair  or  feathers, 
sores,  bowel  trouble, 
skin  disease.  25ct., 
60ct.  and  $1.00  bottles. 
Tablet  form  50cts.  post- 
paid. Sold  at  most  cities 
and  towns.  Write  for 
I  sample  and  poultry  book. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept  7,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Makers  of  Lee's  Lice  Killer,  MandyLeelncubator.etc 


BIG  HATCHES! 

On  One  Gallon  of  Oil- 
One  Filling  of  Tank 

RAYO  Incubators  produce  hi  fiber 
average  hatches  because  center 
heat  Insures  even  temperature. 
Hinged  glass  top  puts  ecg«,  ther- 
mometer and  all  In  plain  eight. 
Bavins  labor.  Oil  tank  needs  but 
one  filling  for  entire  hatch.  Flame 
regulator  saves  3  to  6  gals,  oil 
every  hatch.  Hatching  chart  and 
money  making  book  on  request,  I 
Write  for  them  and  new  catalog. v 

Rayo  bcubatot  Co.,  D.  D.  5>.a.  1.90,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Poultry  Book— Cootaines  articles  OB 
building  poultry  booses  and  plans;  pictures  of  oorf  anas 
and  poultry.  This  kooki  s  worth  dollars,  sentfon 10) 
cents  rash  or  st  amps.  We  are!  he  I  argest  breeders  of 
poultry  in  the  world.  Sc'ck  and  eggs  for  sale. 
UNITED  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  20.    HOPE,  IND. 


RUN  THIS  ENGINE, 
for  50 DAYS  FREE 


Detroit  Kerosene  and  Gasoline  engine  sentYOtJ 
r0b  30  days  FREE  TRIAL; 
^guaranteed  10  years.  Econom- 
ical horsepower,  lowest  prices; 
Manner  agents  wanted  every- 
where. Engine  operates  on  gaso-  I 
■line,  kerosene,  alcohol,  distillate^ 
lor  naptha.   Saws  wood,  grinds 
I  feed,  churns,  pumps,  sepa- 
I rates,  makes  Fight  any  job  ' 
|around  the  farm.  Only  3y 
noving  parts,  no  cams, 
gears,  sprockets,  etc. 
tSend  for 

Common  Sense 
Power  Book." 
^Detroit  Engine  Worlti^ 
^72  Bellevue  Av.^[ 

Detroit.  Mica. 


503 


STANDARD  [^SP5]  EVERYWHERE 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

of  your  own  and  clear  $15  to  $20  or  more 
a  day  with  our  well  drilling  machines. 
Many  men  earn  big:  incomes  with  some 
one  of  our  59  styles  and  sizes.  Use 
any  power.  Made  for  drilling- 
earth,  rock  and  for  mineral 
prospecting;.  Specially  adapted 
to  boring;  wells  for  irrigation. 
Standard  for  46  years,  all  over 
the  world.    Large  catalogue 
No.  120  FREE. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
AURORA,  ILL. 

Chicago  Offict:  Firtt  National 
Bank  Buitdinc 


Fresh  Frozen  Lake 
Superior  Herring. 

RiRht  from  our  fisheries. 
Dest  In  me  market.  Sen!  ua  your  order  early 

Frozen  Herring-,  per  100...  .  . .$3.50 

500  lbs.  or  more  $3.25  per  100  lbs. 

Salt  Trout,  first  class,  50-lb.  Ice?.  $5.50 
Salt  Herring-,  first  class,  50-lb.  keg-.S2.50 
Referenoe:  First  State  Bank,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 
JOHNSON,   I  ENDR-ICTTSON  8c  CO., 
Two  Harbors,  Minn. 


$14 


oo  GilTiilnt 
Stssl  Wind  I 


Is.    Srlisir.      [  _ 

We  manufacture  all  sizes 
styles.  It  will 
|pay  yon  to  In- 
freitlgate.Wrlt* 
tor  catalog  and 
'price  lie 

OUBRIE  WINU  MILL  CO,, 

Bevsnth  St.,  Topcfca,  w*"°n« 
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Get  the  Eggs  NOW 
While  Prices  are  High 

GILBERT  HESS,  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Science,  Doctor  of  Medicine 


Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic 

Your  cows,  horses 
anil  hogs  are  pretty 
apt  to  get  out  of  fix 
during  winter,  be- 
cause grain,  hay  and 
fodder  do  not  contain 
the  natural  laxatives 
and  tonics  so  abun- 
dantly supplied  In 
grass.  Lack  of  exer- 
cise Is  another  thing 
that  retards  good 
health. 

Or.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 
contains  tonics  that 
Improve  the  appetite 
and  tone  up  the  diges- 
tion, laxatives  for 
regulating  the  bowels, 
and  vermifuges  that 
will  positively  expel 
worms.  I  guarantee 
it.  25-lb  pail  $1.60 ; 
100-lb.  sack  15.00; 
smaller  packages  as 
low  as  50c  (except  In 
Canada,  the  far  West 
and  the  South). 


Dr.  Hess 
Instant 
Louse  Killer 

Kills  Hce  on  poultry 
and  all  farm  stock. 
Dust  the  hens  and 
chicks  with  it,  sprinkle 
It  on  the  roosts.  In  the 
cracks,  orlf  kept  in  the 
dust  bath,  the  hens 
will  distribute  it.  Also 
destroys  bugs  on 
cucumber,  squash  and 
melon  vines,  cabbage 
worms,  etc,  slugs  on 
rose  bushes,  etc. 
Comes  In  bandy  sitt- 
ing-top cans,  1  Id.  25c; 
S  lbs.  60c  (except  In 
Canada  and  the  far 
West).  1  guarantee  It. 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  price  of  eggs 
is  high  and  your  hens  ought  to  be  making  up  for 
the  small  egg  crop  during  moulting. 
But  hens  need  a  tonic  during  the  winter  months,  because  the 
lack  of  exercise  and  green  stuff  and  also  close  confinement 
impairs  the  digestion,  makes  the  system  sluggish  and  the  egg 
organs  dormant.  With  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  in  a  life- 
time experience  as  a  veterinarian,  doctor  of  medicine  and 
successful  poultry  raiser,  I  have  succeeded  in  compound- 
ing a  scientific  preparation  that  will  make  poultry  healthy, 
make  hens  lay  and  keep  the  egg  organs  vigorous  and  active. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 

contains  ingredients  for  toning  up  the  digestive  system  and 
enriching  the  blood.  It  also  contains  tonics  for  toning  up 
the  dormant  egg  organs  and  making  hens  lay,  internal  anti- 
septics for  preventing  and  remedying  gapes  and  other  ail- 
ments, also  oone  and  shell  forming  ingredients.  Every  single 
ingredient  in  my  Pan-a-ce-a  (printed  on  every  package) 
bears  the  recommendation  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  and 
other  high  authorities.   Now  read  this  carefully : 

JJs^f*  So  sure  am  I  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  wUl  make  yonr 
poultry  healthy  and  make  your  hens  lay  Ihit  I  have  authorized 
my  dealer  In  yonr  town  to  supply  yon  with  enough  for  your 
flock,  and  II  It  does  not  do  as  I  claim,  return  the  empty  pack- 
ages and  get  your  money  back.    Buy  now  on  that  guarantee. 

Sold  only  by  reputable  dealers  whom  you  know,  never  by 
peddlers,  1*  lbs.  25c ;  5  lbs.  60c;  25-lb.  pail  $2.50  (except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West).  Pan-a-ce-a  costs  only  lc  per 
day  for  30  fowl 

My  new  poultry  book  tells  all  aboue  Pan-a-ce-a.    It'*  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


THE  BROODER   OF   PROVEN  MERIT 

When  you  use  this  brooder  you  do  not  hope  for  good  results— you  are  sure 
that  it  will  raise  your  chicks.    It  is  not  an  experiment — it  has  "made  good" 
Thousands  of  poultrymen  in  all  parts  of  the  world  testify  to  this.   They  ' 
because  they  have  tried  it  I  The 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

Coal  Burning,  Self-Feeding,  Self-Regulating 

is  the  machine  for  you  if  you  value  a  record  of  actual 
performance  above  mere  claims  of  efficiency;  if  you 
desire  to  raise  the  most  and  best  chicks  at  lowest  cost. 
Our  Brooder  Booklet  is  mighty  interesting  reading  tor 
chick-growers.    Send  your  address  today  for  a  free  copy. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 

Warsaw  St.,    86  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


PITTSBURGH  '  - 


IsHlllllWIIIIlliU        Easy  to  afiflly-SolJ  by  weight  {11111111111111 

Made  from  the  well  known  Apollo  Best  Bloom  Galvanized  Sheets, 
and  Hpeolally  adapted  to  all  classeH  of  farm  buildings.  APOLLO 
KooflnK  and  Hiding  Products  are  highest  quality,  full  weight,  fire- 
proof, durable.  Bold  by  leading  dealers.    Send  for  free  booklet, 

AMEMCANSHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frit*  Bldg.  Pittoburgh.Pa. 


101  Acres,  $4,700.    Easy  Terms. 

Stock,  Tools  and  Crop  Included. 

Twelve  cows.  3  calves,  pair  horses,  poultry, 
wagona.  machinery,  tools,  dairy  utensils  and  crops 
go)  with  thin  splendid  New  York  form  If  taken 
now;  cuts  to  tons  nay,  produce*  fine  general  crops, 
pasture  for  21)  cows;  15  acres,  wood;  50  fruit  trei'H, 
100  sugar  mapjes;  2-story  f|-room  dwelling,  big  cel- 
lar.  telephone,  running,  spring  water  bouse  ami 
barn;  basement  bam,  40x60;  only  one  mile  to 
'own:  <iulik  buyer  got*  everything  for  H.700.  essy 
terms.  Kul|  rlotallH)  ami  traveling  directions,  page 
I.  "Stroufa  New  Winter  Farm  Bargains,"'  copy 
free.  n  A  »THOt!T  FARM  AOBNtrY,  Station 
31L'"    17  W.   Mth  St.,   New  York. 


Mandy  Lee 


New    Principles   In  Incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,    ventilation  and 
uolsiurn.  Tiie  Mandy  Lee  Is  git* 
tulu,  aiiupln, cnNy  u>  onrtrste.  No  cbanoe  for  mlntuk'1*, 
simply  follow  plain  rules.   Chlekn  Urgo  and  vigorous, 
las  klnft   mllv  r  tl.'  -l.   Writa  for  fren  boohs  on  Incubator  i 
Lm'h  famous  Ueriiiozoae,  Llco  Killer  and  K.v  Maker. 

CEO.  U.  I.KE  COMPANY. 

DCpt    7,  Omaha,  Nob, 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please 
mention  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


egg  layer  of  the  duck  family  quite 
likely  accounts  for  this  last. 


Metal  or  Wooden  Incubators 

Subscriber,  Nebraska:  I  have 
used  both  wooden  and  metal  incuba- 
tors. I  have  never  found  a  differ- 
ence in  hatching  quality.  Quite 
likely  in  case  of  fire  the  metal  might 
be  safest,  but  wooden  incubators  are 
now  made  safe  against  fire  unless 
the  operator  is  grossly  careless. 
Some  operators  declare  that  some  of 
our  wooden  incubators  are  not  extra 
heat  holders  because  of  thin  walls. 
I  have  not  found  this  true,  and  in 
cold  weather  I  found  it  easy  to  add 
extra  protection  by  hanging  comforts 
or  blankets  about  the  incubator  and 
placing  a  folded  comfort  on  the  top. 
This  last  I  find  best  to  do,  even  up 
to  warm  weather,  if  the  regulator  is 
r  «  placed  on  top  the  machine.  Even 
in  this  case  one  can  manage  to  place 
a  covering  on  top  and  about  the  reg- 
ulator. 


The  Guinea  Fowl 
L.  A.,  Nebraska:  Yes,  the  guinea 
fowl  will  pair  if  enough  of  both  sexes 
are  kept.  It  is  the  hen  that  gives 
that  funny,  shrill  cry  that  sounds 
like  "Come  back,  come  back."  The 
male  is  quieter,  and  when  calling  us- 
ually says  something  like  "Tick, 
tick."  He  is  larger  than  the  hen. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  guineas — 
white  and  pearl.  The  latter  has 
those  round  spots  like  white  pearl 
buttons  strewn  over  its  coat.  It  is 
said  that  crossing  the  two  produces 
a  bird  that  is  so  near  like  a  grouse 
in  taste  when  cooked  that  you  could 
not  distinguish  the  two  apart  unless 
told.  Guineas  usually  begin  laying 
in  April  and  continue  laying  the 
spring  and  summer  through.  They 
hide  their  nests,  and  several  incline 
to  use  the  same  nest.  When  leaving 
the  nest  they  make  a  peculiar  noise 
that  will  enable  you  to  locate  it  eas- 
ily if  on  the  watch.  Guineas  are 
safe  in  the  garden  because  they  do 
not  scratch  like  chickens;  they 
merely  sprint  about,  picking  up  more 
insects  in  an  hour  than  a  hen  would 
in  a  day.  It  is  best  to  set  the 
guinea  eggs  under  hens  and  in  a 
deep  box,  as  the  little  ones  run  away 
as  soon  as  hatched.  They  must  be 
fed  soon  after  hatching.  The  guinea 
egg  holds  a  fine  flavor. 


Cbickenpox  and  Egg-Eat  ing 
Mrs.  B.,  Nebraska:  If  your  sick 
chickens  show  hard,  warty  lumps  on 
the  eyes,  comb  or  about  the  mouth, 
then  it  is  genuine  chickenpox  and 
not  real  roup  bothering  them.  Kill 
off  the  afflicted  or  quarantine  them. 
Feed  the  flock  plenty  of  sulphur  in 
a  mash  feed  and  thoroughly  disinfect 
poultry  houses  and  grounds.  The 
egg-eating  habit  is  not  always 
brought  about  by  hens  eating  eggs 
broken  in  the  nest  or  from  eating 
eggshells.  I  have  never  had  it  start 
in  this  way.  It  is  true  that  any  hen 
will  readily  eat  every  broken  egg  she 
can  find,  although  she  would  not 
think  of  touching  one  not  brqken. 
Hens  that  are  fed  on  evenly  balanced 
ration,  with  some  meat  scrap,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  become  egg-eaters,  es- 
pecially if  kept  on  range.  Shut  the 
active  breeds  up  and  sometimes  they 
get  into  bad  habits.  Sometimes 
keeping  hens  penned  without  male 
birds  present  will  lead  to  egg  or 


feather-eating.  Don't  give  all  the 
skim  milk  to  the  hogs,  or  buttermilk 

either;  give  it  to  your  chickens;  they 
will  be  healthier  and  not  so  apt  to 
take  on  the  habits  you  tell  of.  If 
you  provide  plenty  of  oyster  shell 
and  grit  you  will  not  find  so  many 
soft-shelled  eggs. 


Short  Poultry  Paragraphs 
Squabs  cannot  see  until  8  days  old. 
A  good  weight  for  dressed  squab  is 
eight  pounds  to  the  dozen;  while 
some  go  over  this,  they  will  often 
come  under  this  weight. 

-\.  -t 

Any  kind  of  a  fowl — chicken, 
duck,  goose,  etc. — that  shows  a  wry 
tail  and  crooked  back,  both  or  either, 
is  disqualified  from  entering  the 
show  ring,  no  difference  how  high  it 
ranks  in  given  points. 

*  *  * 

The  Wyandotte  received  its  last 
name  from  a  coasting  vessel  of  that 
name.  It  was  given  to  them  in  1883 
when  entered  in  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection.  Before 
that,  according  to  their  color,  they 
were  American  Seabright,  Mooneys 
and  a  number  of  other  names. 

*  *  * 

Bear  in  mind  that  healthy  chick*- 
ens  need  no  medicine  or  stimulants 
of  any  kind,  even  to  make  them  lay. 
and  that  the  fat  fowl  is  the  lazy 
fowl.  Close  confinement  tends  to 
teach  the  hens'  bad  habits,  such  as 
egg  or  feather  eating,  and  the  lien 
that  gets  good  exercise  turns  food 
faster  into  eggs,  than  the  hen  mov- 
in  about  in  a  listless  way  from  one 
short  corner  to  another. 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  found  your  chickens, 
one  or  two  at  a  time,  lying  about  or 
in  the  coops  with  the  head  and  neck 
eaten  off,  you  may  conclude  that  an 
opossum  did  the  work.  If  a  dozen 
are  piled  together,  with  a  hole  in  the 
head  or  throat,  then  a  mink  or  wea- 
sel has  been  about.  A  rat  in  a  coop 
will  kill  a  large  number  and  gnaw 
at  any  part  of  the  body,  then  drag 
some  away  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
them  out  of  the  coop.  Minks  and 
opossums  seldom,  if  ever,  drag  away 
a  fowl  after  killing  it.  Groundhogs 
will  drag  away  chickens  they  kill  and 
will  drag  away  a  lamb  as  sorely  if 
given  the  chance. 

*  4c  i|B 

The  North  Dakota  experiment  sta- 
tion has  been  making  investigations 
into  fowl  tuberculosis.  Their  find- 
ings point  to  old  chickens  as  showing 
a  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  young,  if  kept  in  Ifghted, 
well  ventilated  houses,  show  a  strong 
immunity  from  the  disease.  The 
conclusion  to  be  reached  in  yards 
where  this  trouble  is  to  be  found  is 
to  keep  none  but  young  stock,  killing 
off  the  old  birds. 


Careful  Not  to  Injure  Park  Trees 
It  is  said  that  the  German  invaders 
of  Belgium,  whatever  else  they  may 
have  destroyed,  have  been  careful 
not  to  injure  park  trees.  The  cav- 
alrymen, so  a  report  goes,  are  for- 
bidden to  tie  their  horses  to  trees  tor 
fear  that  the  animals  will  gnaw  the 
bark.  Germany  was  the  first  nation 
to  apply  forestry  on  a  large  scale, 
some  of  the  crown  forests  having 
been  under  scientific  management 
for  over  a  hundred  years. 
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I'll  Rid  Your  rnCC 
Hogs  of  Lice Til  EC 


Our  Readers*  Exchange 

This  department  it  for  the  use  of  oar  reader*.  Give  at  your 
experience,  ash  questions,  say  what  yoa  think,  whether 
or  not  you  ogre*  with  the  editor.   Let  urn  hear  from  you. 


Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Mr.  Editor:   Will  you  please  put  this 
letter  in  your  valuable  paper?  It  Is  de- 
signed to  prevent  farmers    and  others 
Prom  investing  in  a  losing  proposition. 

The  lower  Rio  Grande  valley  in  Texas 
is  a  good  place  to  stay  away  from  "Why 
do  I  say  that?  Because  at  first  sight  U  is 
n  most  alluring  proposition  to  a  prospec- 
tive land  buyer,  or.  as  they  rail  them 
there,  "land  suckers."  and  a  most  disap- 
pointing reality  to  the  actual  settler. 
Never  before  had  it  been  my  lot  to  I've 
among  a  peonle  who.  for  the  most  part, 
were  disappointed  and  anxious  to  sell  nut 
nnd  get  awav,  and  they  are  getting  awav 
as  fast  as  they  can  Nearlv  every  train 
lately  pul's  one  or  more  "emigrant  cars" 
leaving  the  valley.  Many  of  those  leav- 
ing have  lost  about  all  the  money  that 
they  invested  there.  Now  you  are  ready 
to  say,  "What  is  ttie  matter,  is  not  thr 
vallev  productive?"  Indeed  it  is.  Very 
productive:  T  never  saw  more  productive 
soil  anywhere.  It  will  produce  a  good 
crop  of  corn,  that  can  be  followed  by  a 
top  of  sorghum  cane  for  hav  Then  that 
can  be  followed  by  a  crop  of  "truck"  as 
a  winter  croo.  What,  then,  is  the  trouble 
if  all  this  can  be  done?  In  the  first  place, 
the  land  in  the  brush  is  sold  for  from  two 
to  four  times  its  real  value  and  the  mar- 
kets for  most  crops  are  local  and.  there- 
fore, verv  limited.  The  irrigation  systems 
for  the  most  part  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  unless  the  government  takes  hold  of 
the  propos'tion  they  are  likely  to  remain 
so.  Farmers  have  gone  to  the  water 
offices  with  guns  demand'ng  water  to 
save  their  crops,  and  ■  there  are  many 
claims  for  damages  on  account  of  crops 
being  ruined  for  a  lack  of  w°ter. 

People  are  leaving  the  vallev  by  the 
score:  almost  anv  dav  one  mav  see  "emi- 
grant" cars  leaving  the  valley.  One  man 
remarked:  "If  all  the  peonle  who  want 
to  leave  the  valley  could  get  away  there 
would  not  be  enough  left  to  bury  the 
dead" 

There  are  many  pests  in  the  valley. 
Fleas  by  the  million,  ants  and  birds  make 
it  hard  to  get  a  good  stand  of  corn  and 
thc>  weev'l  destroys  all  k'nds  of  seed 
crn*>g.  You  can  hardlv  buy  seed  of  any 
kind  for  planting  that  Is  not  weevil-eaten. 
There  are  many  other  pests  that  make 
living  there  unpleasant. 

The  climate  suits  some  and  others  can- 
not live  there.  The  winters  are  mild,  the 
summers  hot,  but  there  is  ceneral'v  a  cool 
breeze  from  the  gulf.  The  wind  and  dust 
were  fierce  all  through  the  months  of 
.Tune,  July,  August  and  a  part  of  Septem- 
ber. No  one  pretends  to  keep  a  house 
clean  on  account  of  the  dust. 

I  will  say,  further,  about  the  price  of 
land:  Many  good  farms  under  cultiva- 
tion can  be  bought  for  from  $100  to  $150 
per  acre.  The  dr'nking  water  in  the  val- 
ley .for  most  part  is  very  poor.  The  truck 
business  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  and  he 
who  undertakes  it  is  not  wise,  for  if  he; 
persists  'n  it  he  is  sure  to  "go  broVe  "  Tho 
fruit  business  is  in  the  experimental 
stage,  with  the  chances  against  it.  The 
way  the  chances  for  making  money  in  the 
valley  are  misrepresented  is  something 
fierce. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  valley 
after  a  res'dence  of  several  months  .and 
I  have  investigated  the  matter  prettv 
thoroughly,  and  the  above  is  a  correct 
statement  of  conditions  as  I  found  them, 
and  I  could  write  much  more  of  the  same 
nature,  but  this  ought  to  convince  anv 
sane  man  that  the  vallev  is  a  g^od  niace 
to  stav  out  of  at  present.  Manv  farms 
can  be  rented  there  bv  just  paving  the 
water  rent— that  is.  the  renter  rwv,  the 
irrigation  companv  for  water,  whether  he 
sets  It  or  not,  and  the  owner  gets  noth- 
ing. 

Any   further  information   can   be  ob- 
tained bv  addressing     W.  L,.  JONES, 
WiHams^'Tg.  Ia. 
Editor's    Note — The  information 


given  in  this  letter  tallies  with  the 
report  of  Prof.  G.  E.  Condra  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  Also  with 
the  investigations  of  one  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Parmer,  who  looked  into  the  matter 
of  water  rights  here  a  few  years  ago. 


Corns  On  Horses'  Feet 

E.  D.,  Iowa:  Please  advise  me  how  to 
care  for  "orns  on  verses'  feet.  Is  there 
any  cure  or  a  temporary  help? 

Answer — Corns  are  caused  hy  ill- 
fitting  shoes  or  hy  wearing  shnes  too 
t.  Remove  the  shoe  and  cut 
awav  the  corn  with  a  sharn  knifo 
^athe  with  weak  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tion: then  put  on  a  poultice  of  bran 
o.nd  Hnsepfl.  The  horse  must  not  he 
shod  or  used  or  allowed  to  stand  on 
a  hard  floor  until  it  is  completely 
1  ealed.  Then  have  him  reshod  in 
nronerly-fitting  shoes,  with  a  piece 
of  leather  used  as  a  protection. 


Southern  Land  Information 

Sixteen  of  the  southern  stutes 
have  formed  an  organization,  called 
the  Southern  Settlement  and  Devel- 
opment Association,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  southern  opportunities 
better  appreciated.  They  cla'm  that 
land  in  the  south  can  he  bought  at 
prices  which  will  bring  very  large 
returns  to  those  who  wi!l  handle  it 
intelligently.  Under  present  condi- 
tions, land  in  the  south  can  probably 
be  bought  at  a  lower  price  than  it  is 
probable  again  in  the  future.  Their 
literature  may  be  obtained  hy  writ- 
ing the  Land  Department  of  The 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Missouri  Farmer  Needs  Corn 

A.  B.,  Bowling  Green,  Mo.:  I  under- 
stand that  a  part  of  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Iowa,  have  a  good  corn  crop,  so  I 
thought  perhaps  you  were  in  position  to 
tell  me  what  part  of  Nebraska  and  per- 
haps the  other  two,  also  would  be  glad  to 
have  tlie  names  of  some  men  who  handle 
and  ship  corn  and  also  would  be  .giad  to 
have  the  names  of  some  farmers  who  raise 
largo  corn  crops.  Would  like  to  have  the 
l'st  of  shippers'  names  and  growers  sep- 
arate. For  any  or  all  of  this  information, 
I  will  be  very  grateful  as  I  want  to  liuy 
some  corn. 

Note— Nebraska  and  Iowa  both 
have  a  good  corn  crop  as  a  who'e.  D. 
R.  Ellis,  Secretary  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmers'  Co-operative  and  Educa- 
tional Union,  Omaha,  is  in  touch 
with  a  large  number  of  farmers  hav- 
ing corn  and  other  farm  crops  for 
sale.  He  will  answer  any  inquiries 
of  this  kind  free. 


Hay  Quarantine  Modified 

The  regulations  governing  the 
shipment  of  hay,  straw,  and  similar 
articles  from  states  quarantined  on 
account  of  the  toot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease have  been  modified  so  that  hay 
cut  before  August  1,  1914,  may  be 
moved  freely  without  reference  to 
the  time  when  it  was  haled.  Hith- 
erto it  was  required  that  in  addition 
to  being  cut  before  August  1  the  hay 
should  have  been  haled  before  Octo- 
ber 1.  The  provision,  however,  that 
since  being  cut  the  hay  should  have 


been  stored  away  from  all  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine,  remains  in  force. 

In  the  case  of  hay  that  has  been 
cut  since  August  1  or  which  has  not 
been  kept  away  from  contact  with 
any  possible  source  of  infection,  dis- 
infection under  Federal  superision  is 
required.  This  disinfection  should 
he  accomplished  by  fumigation  with 
formaldehyde  gas. 


Fall  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees 
The  planting  of  trees  and  small 
fruits  in  October  and  November  was 
quite  generally  practiced  in  the  east- 
ern states  years  ago,  on  the  theory 
that  when  there  was  a  liheral  rainfall 
in  the  early  autumn  season  the 
chances  for  growth  were  much  better 
than  with  spring  planting.  The  id«ic> 
was  that  the  ground  would  hav° 
nlenty  of  time  to  settle  firmly  around 
the  roots  before  freezing  weather, 
and  that  when  sprine:  opened  up  the 
tree  would  he  in  good  shape  to  start 
off  in  a  vlewons  growth. 

The  conditions,  however,  are  not 
always  the  best  for  fall  planting, 
especially  in  the  western  districts,  as 
excessive  dry,  windy  autumn  weather 
often  prevails,  and  to  an  extent  that 
leaves  the  soil  very  dry  and  not  in 
the  best  condition  to  encourage  plant 
or  tree  growth.  In  fact,  the  fatality 
under  such  circumstances  has  been 
very  d'scouraging  with  tree  planting. 
The  opposite  condition,  that  which 
now  prevails  practically  a.11  over  the 
central  western  states,  has  offered 
excer.ent  advantages  for  a  successful 
fall  planting  of  trees  and  hushes, 
which  has  been  extensively  embraced 
by  many  of  the  interested  orchardists 
who  are  planning  for  extension  of 
their  fruit  growing  resources  or. the 
replacing  of  old  orchards. 

The  autumn  planting  season  ap- 
plies equally  well  with  grapes  and  all 
small  fruits  and  can  be  practiced  so 
long  as  the  weather  holds  good  and 
the  ground  is  in  condition  for  plant- 
ing. 


Proper  Handling  ot 

Annual  Meat  Crop 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  FIVE.) 

nose  reaching  to  within  four  or  five  inches 
of  the  ground.  I  notice  that  some  advise 
leaving  the  head  on  till  the  hog  is  being 
cut  up,  but  we  remove  that  member  as 
soon  as  the  body  is  hung  and  rinsed  off 
with  hot  water,  followed  by  a  dash  of 
cold  water. 

The  intestines  then  are  carefully  re- 
moved and  the  slit  down  the  belly  is 
spread  apart  and  held  open  by  small 
sticks,  so  the  body  will  thoroughly  cool. 
When  the  meat  Is  completely  chilled  the 
carcass  is  cut  down  and  laid  on  a  clean 
scaffold  of  boards  for  being  cut  up. 

After  removing  the  leaf  lard  and  ribs,  a 
four-inch  strip  is  cut  d'rectly  down  the 
center  of  the  back  and  the  backbone  is 
removed.  The  hams,  sides  and  shoulders 
next  are  cut  and  the  feet  removed.  Place 
the  meat  in  a  cool  spot  till  all  animal 
heat  is  gone,  then  salt  well,  rubbing  It  In 
pretty  thoroughly. 

Packing  Meat  for  Winter 

Let  the  meat  lie  over  night  without  any 
further  handl'ng.  The  next  morning  give 
the  meat  another  light  salting  as  it  is 
being  packed  in  the  barrel. 

The  meat  is  placed  in  the  barrel  in  lay- 
ers, it  being  packed  closely  together.  We 
have  preserved  it  in  this  manner  through 
the  entire  w'nter  and  well  up  into  the 
following  summer— to  meat-smoking  time. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  the  hams 
and  shoulders  ought  to  be  closely  trimmed 
and  the  trimmings  made  up  into  sausage, 
as  this  meat  will  be  useless  after  passing 
through  the  curing  process  and  shrinking 
so  much  as  it  dries  out. 


Are  your  hogs  lousy?  Do  they  rub 
and  scratch  all  the  time  ?  Are  they 
thin  and  restless,  with  coarse  hair 
and  rough  skin? 

Just  write  me  and  IH  clean  up  those  lice 
without  its  costing  you  one  cent.  I'll  send 
you  a  Hog-Joy  Oiler  with  a  six  months'  sup- 
ply of  Hog-Joy  Oil.  You  just  put  It  In  your  bog 
pen — and  match  those  suffering  hoes  go  .'o  it. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
Kills  Every  Louse 

They  will  rub  that  wonderful  vermin-killing 
oil  all  over  their  bodies.  And  every  lastlous-? 
and  nit  on  them  will  be  gone  long  before  k/e 
30  days.  Then,  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  ,>e 
machine,  just  send  it  back.  But  yon  will  -  Tint 
to  keep  it.  for  it  not  only  kills  the  lice  but 
keeps  others  away.  ns\W\ 
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OF  SUCCESSFUL  HOG  RAISING 


10.000  Hog-Joy  Oilers  now  in  successful  use. 
The  only  hog-oiler  that  cannot  clog  up.  get  oat  ot 
order  or  waste  the  oil.  Works  as  well  in  winter  as 
in  summer  Five  cents  will  keep  a  hog  healthy 
and  free  from  lice  a  whole  year.  Hog-Joy  Oil 
keeps  the  skin  soft  and  healthy  and  makes  the 
coat  fine  and  thick. 

Write  today  for  my  offer  to  rid  your  hogs  of  lice 
absolutely  free.  (30) 

.....MAIL  THIS  NOW!-™ 

H.  L.  IDE,  President  Hog-Joy  Co. 
420  N.  Fifth  St.,  Springfield,  111. 

Please  send  me  details  of  your  offer  to  rid 
my  hogs  of  lice  free.  This  does  not  obli- 
gate me. 


Latest   Improved  Rubbing  Post 

By  eliminating  profits  and  ex- 
pense, we  are  able  to  furniih  you 
our  POST  ATTACH 

HOG  OILER 
FOR  $5.SO 

CASH  ACCOMPANYING  YOUR  ORDER 

Medicated  Vermin  Oil  at  15c  per 
gallon.  We  guarantee  our  Post 
Attach,  Acme  and  other  varieties 
of  Hog  Oilers  to  rid  your  hogs  of 
lice,  mange  and  skin  diseases. 
Order  at  once.  Do  not  put  it  oft. 
Your  hogs  cannot  sleep  or  thrive 
for  the  lice  chewing  them  night 
and  day.  Agents  or  Oil  Salesman 
wanted.  Address 

ACME  SUPPLY  CO.. 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

KILL  THE  LICE 

and   help   your  Hogs   to  fatten. 
Takes  less  feed  and  you  get  better 
results  when  using  a  Natiorrl 
Automatic     Hog     Oiler  Post. 
(Painted  Big  4  Yellow.)  Write 
for  free  trial  offer. 
NATIONAL  OILER  CO., 
542  N.  14th  St., 
Dept.  I.       Richmond,  Ind, 


Economy  Calve 


G 

You  can  now  fc-d  a  calf  for  the  first  five 
months  of  his  life  for  lc<s  than  half  tie 
cost  of  the  milk  he  would  consume  in  the  olU 
way.   Do  this  with 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

This  meal  has  been  known  as  the  complete  milk  eub- 
Btit  ite  since  the  ye-r  1800.  Very  easily  prepared. 
It  prevents  bcoi  ring  promotes  a  strong  rapid  growth 

and  makes  a  better  cow. 

Write  for  Actuai  Figures 

thit  show  you  how  to  inc-eaje  your  calf  profits.  The 
new  data  will  be  sent  for  tue  asking.  Write  today. 
Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Factory.  DtpUSQa.VVaukegan.lil. 
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An  Entirely  New  Edition 


OF  OUR 

EUROPEAN 

WAR 

24  Pages  ATLAS  24  ?>*'* 

"World's  Greatest  War" 


Just  Off  the  Press 


GERMAN  SOLDIER. 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

< '  WOBLD  'S  GREATEST  WAR ' ' 

TfflS  ATLAS  IS  NEW  IX  EVERY  DETAIL. 
It  is  the  Only  Complete  War  Atlas  in  Print 
It  Covers  the  Whole  European  War  Situation 

Text— It  Contains 

Portraits  of  Royal  Families; 
Their  history  and  relationship. 
Grandchildren  of  Queen  Victoria. 
What  Europe  pays  its  King  each  year. 
Views  of  Liege,  Dinant,  Namur,  the 
Meuse  Valley  and  Alsace  borderland; 
Also  of  the  battlefield  at  "Waterloo. 
Short  history  of  each  nation  at  war 
List  of  World's  Greatest  Battles  with 
dates,  contestants,  losses,  etc. 
East  of  World's  Greatest  Wars,  their 
causes,  costs  and  results. 
Tables  of  what  ten  great  wars  have  cost 
humanity.  .1 
-Who  is  Who"  in  this  War  with  Por- 
traits of  all  the  Noted  Leaders. 
Pictures  of  soldiers  of  each  nation 
showing  dress,  guns,  equipment,  etc. 
Shows  different  types  of  war  vessels 
with  description  of  each. 
A  photograph  o#  each  type  of  war  bal- 
loon, aeroplane  or  dirigible  also  shows 
mot 04*  cannon  for  fighting  airships. 
A  list  of  fortified  towns  in  Eur^rpe. 
A  Cbmplete  T,ist  of  all  Cities  and  Towns  in  War 
Zone  with  Pronunciation  and  Population  Index. 
Size  12xlfi  in.     24  Pages. 


Has  Complete  List  of  Cities  in 
War  Zone  With  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Population 


BELGIAN  SOLDIER 


RUSSIAN 


OUR  NEW  ATLAS 

"WORLD'S  GREATEST  WAR" 
Maps — It  Contains 

Every  map  in  this  new  atlas  is  made 
from  new  plates  just  engraved  and  are 
guaranteed  correct  in  every  detail.  The 
coloring  in  the  maps  is  clear  and  beauti- 
ful and  each  map  shows  five  colors.  Most 
maps  are  15x20  inches  in  size;  some  are 
9x13  inches  and  others  7x9  inches.  We 
have  absolutely  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete set  of  map  plates  in  print. 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  EUROPE 
2-PAGE  MAP  OP  THE  WORLD 

(shows  '-Russian  Empire  complete 
in  one  stretch). 
2-PAGE  MAP  OF  CENTRAL 
EUROPE  (The  War  Zone). 
This  map  was  made  especially  to 
show  the  theatre  of  war.    All  for- 
tified towns  are  marked  in  r&& 
Even  the  smallest  towns  are  shown. 
This  map  is  21x14  inches  and  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  print. 

Sartre  clear  colored  maps  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Servia,  Romania,  Montenegro,  Turky,  Albania,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Holland,  I'ra^oe. 

A  large  special  map  of  Eastern  Asia  snowing 
China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  This  is  a  new 
map  and  is  important  at  this  time. 

A  large  page  size  map  showing  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  different  European  Powers  com- 
pared to  States  in  the  United  States.  This  ha  1 
very  wonderful  map. 

Size  1 2x1 G  in.    24  Pages. 


Send  25  Cents  for  the  War  Atlas 

and  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  for  Three  Months 

//  you  are  already  a  subscriber  we  will  extend  your  subscription  THREE  MONTHS 

address  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER,  qmaha 


December  5,  1914 
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Better    Sheep  at  State  Farm 

What  Nebraska  College  Should  Do 


EBRASKA  is  now  exhibiting 
some  ambition  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  sheep 
improvement  in  the  state. 
The  animal  husbandry  department  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  has  intro- 
duced some  very  interesting  and 
valuable  sheep  feeding  experiments, 
involving  the  purchase  of  250.  high 
grade  mutton-bred  lambs  of  good 
quality.  This 'feeding  enterprise  is 
now  installed  under  the  feeding  man- 
agement and  direction  of  Prof.  H.  J. 
Gramlich  of  the  animal  husbandry 
department,  and  will  be  worked 
out  under  the  usual  out-door  feed 
yard  accommodations.  It  is  designed 
to  carry  out  five  separate  tests  in 
feed  combinations,  using  fifty  lambo 
with  each  flock.  The  experiment  will 
last  100  days  and  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  a  ration  of  alfalfa 
hay  with  one  of  corn  silage  and  also 
a  medium  with  a  heavy  feed  of  corn 
in  connection  with  alfalfa  and  corn 
silage.  At  the  North  Platte  station 
a  similar  experiment  has  been  started 
with  300  western  lambs  to  show  the 
results  under  western  Nebraska 
conditions. 

Nebraska  has  from  the  beginning 
of  the  range  sheep  feeding  business 
been  prominent  with  its  big 
yards  full  of  sheep.  The  most  active 
demand  now  is  with  the  farmer 
feeder,  the  small  feeder  who  wants  to 
feed  the  produce  of  his  own  farm  to 
the  most  economical  and  profitable 
advantage.  The  state  farm  feeding 
experiments  will  come  more  nearly 
satisfying  this  demand  for  informa- 
tion than  can  be  had  from  any  other 
source.  The  keeping  of  a  dozen  or  so 
of  sheep  and  the  feeding  of  them 
under  any  system  or  test  is  not  ac- 
cepted as  a  practical  demonstration. 
It  presents  too  much  of  the  breed- 
flock  management  to  suit  the  practi- 
cal feeder. 

One  of  the  greatest  demands  in 
this  department  of  the  state  farm,  is 
a  sheep  breeding  division.  There  is 
great  need  now  for  such  a  division  to 
be  established,  and  upon  a  basis  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  state.  The 
state  of  Nebraska  could  not  do  a 
more  commendable  thing  than  to 
purchase  the  foundation  for  half  a 
dozen  flocks  of  sheep,  representing 
that  number  of  the  most  popular 
breeds,  of  sheep  in  the  country. 
These  purchases  should  be  made  in 
view  of  getting  the  best  in  quality, 
pedigree  and  reputation  of  flocks. 

A  college  or  state  farm  that  deals 
in  inferior,  common  or  undesirable 
animals,  or  maintains  them,  unless 
for  slaughter,  is  not  only  doing  the 
cause  of  pure-bred  animals  an  in- 
jury, but  is  of  no  service  to  the  state 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pure- 
bred breeding  industry.  The  state 
farm  of  any  state  should  be  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser  a  place  of 
reference,  a  source  of  information 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  agricul- 
ture and  live  stock,  breeding  and 
feeding. 

The  pure-bred  flocks  and  herds 
kept  at  the  state  farm  should  be  of 
a  quality  and  reputation  that  would 
be  recognized  throughout  the  state 
as  equal  to,  if  not  the  best  in  the 
state.  Nothing  serves  a  better  pur- 
pose for  the  advertising  of  a  state 


farm,  animal  husbandry  department 
and  agricultural  college  than  the  sale 
of  its  superior  breeding  animals. 
This  statement  is  vouched  for  in  Ne- 
braska by  the  produce  of  Katy  Ger- 
ben  and  other  noted  producers  that 
the  state  farm  has  bred  and  raised. 
What  is  true  of  one  department 
should  be  made  true  of  all. 

The  suggested  reform  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  any  other  system 
of  breeding  up;  it  may  be  helped. 
Time  is  too  valuable  a  factor  for 
the  equipment  of  such  an  institution 
by  thlj  process.  Buy  the  best,  then 
keep  it  on  the  upward  tendency  by 
skillful  breeding,  feeding  and  man- 
agement. Nebraska  cannot  afford  to 
offer  any  apologies,  for  any  depart- 
ment, when  it  comes  to  its  equip- 
ment and  resources  for  successfully 
producing  the  best  in  blood  and 
breeding.  Nothing  but  the  best  should 
be  purchased. 


Beet  Top  Poisoning. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we 
will  expect  to  be  called  on  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  death  of  ani- 
mals that  have  been  largely  fed  upon 
beet  tops,  says  Dr.  I.  E.  Newsome  of 
th^  Colorado  Agricultural  college. 

Every  fall  many  sheep  and  cattle 
are  lost,  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  method  of  feeding  tops.  Too 
often  cattle  and  sheep  are  required 
to  make  practically  their  whole  ra- 
tion of  tops,  and  may  die  as  a  result. 

There  seem  to  be  three  explana- 
tions. The  first  is  that  the  tops  get 
moldy  in  the  piles,  thus  setting  up  se- 
vere digestive  disturbances;  another 
is,  all  tops  contain  oxalic  acid  to 
some  extent  and  this  may  be  poison- 
ous when  taken  in  too  large  quanti- 
ties. The  third  is  that  the  crown  pf 


the  beet  may  contain  a  substance, 
probably  sugar,  which  is  injurious, 
more  especially  to  sheep.  In  many 
cases  where  a  number  of  animals  have 
been  lost,  the  removal  to  new  feed 
has  been  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure 
of  the  remaining  animals.  Beet  tops 
are  of  some  value  when  used  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  ration,  but  as  an  en- 
tire ration  they  become  dangerous. 


Southern  Feeders 

The  basis  for  feeding  plans  de- 
pends upon  the  crop  supply,  and  the 
crop  supply  depends  upon  the  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  conditions  of 
weather  governing  through  the  crop- 
growing  period.  Thus  we  see  the 
corn  belt  districts  of  the  United 
States  placing  practically  all  their 
faith  in  the  successful  maturing  of  a 
big  crop  of  corn  as  the  key  for  feed- 
ing operations.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  custom  over  this  district  of  plac- 
ing corn  in  the  front  as  the  main 
feeding  crop. 

In  the  south  the  big  farm  crop  is 
cotton,  and  in  recent  years,  since  the 
cattle-feeding  industry  has  devel- 
oped, there  is  great  interest  among 
the  prospective  feeders  in  the  success 
of  the  cotton  crop.  The  cotton  seed 
products  are  to  the  Texas  cattlemen 
what  the  corn  crop  is  to  the  feeders 
of  stock  in  the  upper  Missouri  valley 
corn  states.  » 

Texas  cattle  owners  are  now  quite 
jubilant  over,  the  prospect  of  winter- 
ing their  cattle  cheaply  on  wheat  pas- 
tures and  with  cottonseed  meal,  fin- 
ishing them  for  the  early  spring  mar- 
ket. These  conditions  have  devel- 
oped within  recent  years,,  and  the 
cotton  crop  is  now  regarded  as  of 
much  feed  importance  to  the  south- 
ern cattle  handler  as  the  corn  cron  is 
to  the  corn  belt  farmer  and  feeder. 

A  bale  of  cotton  in  the  rough 
weighs  about  1,600  pounds.  After 
it  is  ginned  the  cotton  weighs  500 


What  is  the  Matter  with  Rural  Schools? 


(CONTINUED    FROM  PAGE  THREE.) 

chewer,  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  be 
the  best  dancer  in  the  neighborhood  or  to 
have  more  fellows  than'  the  other  girls 
have,  whose  supplimentary  reading  is  the 
fashion  magazines,  and  whose  delight  is 
to  lock  the  door  on  Friday  evenings  and 
to  hurry  back  to  town,  losing  herself  to 
the  community  until  the  following  Mon- 
day. 

I  tell  you,  teaching  is  not  mere  child's 
play.   If  done  right  it  is  a  job  for  a  full 
grown  man  or  woman,  and  you  country 
people  must  get  that  kind  if  possible. 
More  Men  Teachers  Needed 

And  I  wish  we  had  more  men  teaching. 
Many  counties  employing  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  teachers  have  fewer  than  ten 
men.  Often  the  man  can  win  a  big  boy 
and  keep  him  in  school  where  a  woman 
cannot. 

But  whether  man  or  woman,  the  rural 
teacher  must  be  familiar  with  rural  life. 
She  must  know  the  character  of  country 
children  and,  above  all,  must  love  the 
country  and  believe  heart  and  soul  in  its 
future;  she  must  delight  to  visit  the  farm 
homes,  to  attend  the  little  -  church  and 
become  a  part  of  her  little  community. 
Country  people  are  more  sociable  than 
town  and  city  people;  they  are  more  ap- 
preciative, and  yet  teachers  want  to  get 
into  graded  schools.  Of  course,  they  have 
to  start  in  the  country.  It  is  very  unus- 
ual for  a  girl  to  get  into  the  graded  school 
until  she  has  taught  a  year  or  two  in  the 
country.  She  isn't  good  enough,  you 
know,  for  city  people,  so  she  practices  on 
your  children  and  brings  the  town  the 
benefit  of  what  she  learned  at  your  ex- 
pense. This  isn't  right,  and  farmers 
ought  not  to  stand  for  it.  If  a  teacher  is 
number  one,  better  pay  her  $5  or  $10  a 


month  more  than  the  town  school  can 
pay,  or  than  she  can  earn  as  a  seam- 
stress, clerk  or  stenographer,  and  keep 
her  with  you.  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  changing  every  six  months  or  year,  or 
yet  every  two  years.  Every  new  teacher 
is  a  speculation,  and  when  one  has  proven 
her  worth,  why  speculate  any  more? 

No  teacher  can  do  her  best  in  any 
school  the  first  few  months  or  year;  she 
must  know  conditions;  she  must  know  the 
pupils'  parents  and  patrons,  and  they 
must  know  her.  They  must  get  ac- 
quainted in  order  to  help  each  other.  How 
fine  a  thing  for  a  teacher  to  graduate 
from  the  eighth  grade  the  lads  and  lassies 
whose  first  day  at  school  was  spent  under 
her  kind  direction  and  whose  childhood 
has  passed  serenely  under  her  guiding  in- 
fluence- How  proud  she  is  of  them,  and 
they  of  Her.  Why,  they  actually  cry  when 
they  have  to  leave  her  and  go  to  town 
school,  and  she,  too,  sheds  a  tear  in  joy 
of  work  well  done.  "Oh!"  you  say,  "this 
is  visionary."  It  isn't,  either.  I  have 
seen  the  tning  happen  a  time  or  two  and 
I  know  what  I  am  writing  about.  It 
might  happen  in  your  district  under 
proper  conditions. 


pounds,  leaving  about  1,100  pounds 
of  seed.  In  one  ton  of  cottonseed 
there  are  about  1,2  50  pounds  of  meal, 
the  balance  being  hulls.  The  exten- 
sive use  of  cottonseed  meal  in  the 
feeding  operations  of  the  entire  coun- 
try suggests  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  live  stock 
feeding  over  the  southern  states, 
where  but  comparatively  few  cattle 
are  now  kept. 


Protection  for  Farm  Papers 

Every  farmer  has  papers  of  more 
or  less  value  that  should  be  placed 
where  they  cannot  be  lost.  He  has 
h*3  deeds,  insurance  papers,  tax  r<$' 
ceip*s  and  many  other  papers  that 
should  never  be  destroyed. 

Some  farmers  have  a  safety --3sr 
posit  box  in  some  bank  in  the  city, 
others  have  these  papers  in  a  little 
tin  box  in  the  vault  of  the  bank  at 
which  business  of  that  nature  is 
transacted;  others  have  them  care- 
fully tied  up  and  placed  in  a  pigeon- 
hole or  drawer  in  the  desk  at  home, 
while  others  may  have  them  and  may 
not,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
they  can  be  found  when  wanted. 

Some  of  our  farmers  are  breeders 
of  pure-bred  live  stock  of  different 
kinds.  These  are  very  valuable  an- 
imals, all  recorded,  each  one  having 
a  certificate  of  registry,  which  is  in 
possession  of  the  owner  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  pure-bred  stock  breeder 
also  keeps  a  herd  register  of  his  an- 
imals. The  certificates  of  registry, 
pedigrees  of  animals  not  yet  recorded 
and  the  herd  register  are  very  valua- 
ble to  the  owner,  and  serio"=;  conse- 
quences would  result  should  any  of 
them  be  lost  or  destroyed. 

We  have  visited  many  breeders  of 
pure-bred  live  stock  and  had  occa- 
sion to  consult  the  herd  register  and 
some  certificates  of  registry.  Gen- 
erally we  have  found  these  very  val- 
uable papers  kept  in  the  desk.  "Very 
seldom  do  we  find  the  farmers  with 
a  fireproof  safe  in  the  house. 

It  is  very  inconvenient  for  the 
pure-bred  stock  breeder  not  to  have 
his  certificates  of  registry  at  home. 
He  must  also  have  his  herd  register 
at  home.  How  many  of  us  stop  to 
think  what  the  actual  loss  would  be 
if  these  papers  and  books  should  be 
misplaced  or  destroyed  by  fire?  In 
many  cases  the  record  of  many  of 
these  valuable  animals  would  be  ab- 
solutely gone  and  in  consequence  the 
value  of  the  animal  reduced  to  just 
what  it  would  weigh  out. 

The  item  of  outlay  for  a  small  fire- 
proof safe,  large  enough  for  the 
farmer's  needs,  would  not  be  large. 
It  is  just  the  same  as  insurance  on 
your  buildings  or  live  stock.  Can 
any  farmer  afford  to  do  without  this 
protection,  especially  the  man  with  a 
valuable  herd  of  pure-bred  live 
stock? 


Tenants  Wanted  £ef  ."rUf" 

ffirms  and  3,000  acres  dry  farming  tn  Colorado. 
Fine  locations.  special  Inducements.  Address 
HIRAM  VEOOMAU,  Agt.,  HASTINGS,  IA. 


Cottonseed  Meal  Cracked  Cake  Hulls 

Are  now  cheaper  than  for  years.  Economical  and  satisfac- 
tory results  for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules, 
poultry  are  obtained  with  it,  and  even  hogs  when  properly 
fed.  Animals  need  protein — Feed  balanced  rations.  Our 
Booklet  "D"  SCIENCE  OF  FEEDING  free  on  request.  OUR 
OWL  BRAND  cottonseed  meal  and  cake,  standard  for  39 
't&mi****  years.    Let  us  put  your  name  on  our  weekly  price  list, 

F.  W.  BRODE  &  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


HE  live  stock  business  of  the 
country  has  been  moving  along 
in  a  sort  of  humdrum  fashion 
with  practically  no  new  develop- 
ments during  ihe  last  two  weeUs 
or  more.  The  quarantine  on  account  of 
toot  and  mouth  disease  continues  a  big 
handicap  and  really  has  been  the  domi- 
nating influence  in  the  trade  ever  sincei 
its  establishment. 

As  noted  before  in  these  columns  con- 
ditions are  more  or  less  abnormal  and 
the  markets  have  been  forced  out  of  their 
Uural  course  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
fiting them  against  the  danger  of  dis- 
ease infection.  While  the  states  and  mar- 
kets under  quarantine  remain  practically 
"rift^me  as  a  week  ago  there  are  strong 
opes  among  live  stock  men  that  the 
•very  near  future  will  witness  a  release 
from  quarantine  of  at  least  some  of  the 
territory  now  covered  by  it.  Operators 
at  the  big  market  centers  are  especially 
anxious  that  the  government  should,  re- 
lease territory  a  little  at  a  time  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  will  warrant  instead  of  hold- 
in,'  it  all  under  quarantine  and  releasing 
the  whole  territory  at  one  time.  It  is 
feared  that  the  latter  policy  would  bring 
:i  flood  of  shipments  to  market  centers 
that  could  hardly  result  otherwise  than 
in  breaking  prices  down  badly. 

As  regards  cattle  values  there  is  really 
ti<  thing  to  be  added  to  the  statement 
made  a  week  ago.  The  market  has  fluc- 
tuated to  some  extent  and  prices  are 
just  at  the  present  time  quite  a  little 
higher  at  most  points  than  a  week  ago. 
.Still  the  trade  has  not  been  overly  brisk 
owing  to  the  somewhat  limited  demand 
lor  the  product  at  big  consuming  cen- 
ters. 

Reduced    Consumption,   of  Beef 

The  newspaper  talk  about  diseased  cat- 
tle has  had  a  very  marked  influence  to- 
ward reducing  the  consumption  of  beef, 
the  public  not  appearing  to  realize  that 
the  rigid  government  quarantine  is  the 
very  best  protection  in  the  world  against 
the  possibility  of  meat  from  diseased 
animals  being  offered  for  sale.  While 
the  markets  have  not  been  to  the  liking 
of  sellers  still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  prices  compared  with  other  years 
have  ruled  high. 

Hogs  have  fluctuated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  without  any  great  change  in 
final  results.  The  bears  in  the  hog  trade 
appear  to  be  increasing  in  number,  while 
the  biails  have  been  losing  much  of  their 
confidence.  The  former  are  pointing  out 
that  every  day  that  the  quarantine  con- 
tinues will  make  it  still  more  difficult 
to  maintain  prices.  The  fact  that  the 
market  is  only  about  holding  its  own. 
while  several  of  the  big  hog  states  are 
unable  to  ship  anything,  is  in  their  minds 
a  good  indication  that  when  the  quaran- 
tine is  raised  and  all  the  hog  states  are 
able  to  ship  their  natural  quota  prices 
must  break  sharply.  A  good  many  oper- 
ators on  the  market  are  advising  their 
friends  located  in  niiquarantined  states 
id  ship  out  their  hogs  as  fast  as  they  are 
ready  for  market  on  the  ground  that 
present  prices  are  good  and  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  future  values  being  any 
better,  while  there  are  several  reasons 
.for  believing  that  they  might  be  a  good 
Aea)  lower. 

About  the  only  bull  argument  one  heaps 
ailvancrtl  by  hog  men  is  base  I  on  the 
prevalence  of  hog  cholera,  which  is 
carrying  away  a  good  many  hogs  in  some 
i'.«;j|iti<-s  The  quarantine,  which  has 
been  extended  so  as  to  include  a  good 
many  manufacturers  of  serum,  is  mak- 
ing it  more  difficult  than  ever  before  to 
fight  the  disease.  Still,  reports  up  to 
the  present  time  do  not  indicate  losses 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  be- 
lief that  there  will  be  any  shortage  no- 
lio  .ihle  in  receipts. 

Sheep  Men    \ro  Benefited 

'ni.-  ih<  <  p  men  in  unquarantiwe  I  states 
with  fat  sheep  or  lambs  ready  for  mar- 
ket have  been  benefited  largely  by  the 
quarantine.  f><>  much  of  the  fat  stock 
has  been  tied  up  in  quarantined  stales 
that  there  ban  been  a  Hhortage  of  denir- 
abl»  killers  ever  since  the  quarantine 
heifa.n.  Ah  a  result  prices  have  been 
lilLlmr  lliiin   ever  before   known   at  ihltf 


season  of  the  year.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  do 
so  sheep  men  with  fat  stock  on  hand 
have  unloaded  freely  at  highly  satisfac- 
tory prices. 

sheep  men  take  very  much  the  samei 
view  of  the  future  as  do  the  majority  of 
hog  men,  that  is>  they  figure  that 
when  the  quarantine  is  raised  nnd  the 
large  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  now 
tied  up  in  quarantined  states  is  released 
a  much  lower  range  of  prices  must  be 
expected.  It  might  be  added  in  this  con- 
nection, however,  that  the  expectation 
of  lower  prices  is  limited  more  especially 
to  lambs,  as  the  number  of  sheep  on 
feed  is  not  believed  to  be  very  la 
and  prices  on  that  grade  of  stock  ought 
to  hold  up  better  than  in  the  case  of 
lambs. 

Stock  men  are  already  beginning  to 
figure  on  the  probable  effect  of  the  foot 


and  mouth  disease  upon  tutur*  MippUea 
of  live  stock.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  coming  in  the  fall  the  quarantine 
has  prevented  feeders  from  putting  In  as 
many  stock  and  feeder  cattle  and  sheep 
as  they  otherwise  would  have  done.  Had 
the  disease  broken  out  early  in  the  sea- 
son the  effects  must  have  been  more 
far  reaching,  but  as  :t  is  a  good  many 
are  estimating  a  shortage  in  the  number 
of  cattle  on  feed  east  of  Chicago  as  fully 
00  per  cent  in  many  localities,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  Most  of  the  states 
under  quarantine  were  already  reporting 
fewer  cattle  on  feed  than  usual  and  the 
quarantine  has  prevented  such  states 
from  getting  additional  supplies  from  the 
west. 

While  the  quarantine  has  to  all  ap- 
pearances decreased  the  number  of  cat- 
tle going  on  feed,  it  has  also  tempor- 
arily held  back  fat  stock.  It  has  also 
had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  consump- 
tion of  beef  as  noted  above.  These  two 
influences  must  have  some  influence  on 
final  results,  but  still  all  indications 
point  to  a  big  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
fat  cattle  for  the  first  half  of  1913. 


Automobile  Necessary  Machine 


When  you  give  us  the  Information 
necessary  we  will  gladly  tell  you  ap- 
proximately what  it  will  cost. 


(CONTTXrED  FROM  PAGE!  NINE.) 

or,  if  used  outside,  then  set  the  frame 
carrying  the  four  pulleys  and  hear- 
ings either  in  a  platform  that  will  be 
large  enough  for  the  entire  length  of 
car  so  it  can  be  moved  around;  or,  if 
in  a  permanent  place,  then  set  the 
mechanism  underground.  The  de- 
vice as  shown  is  not  very  expensive 
and  will  not  injure  the  automobile. 

Those  that  have  used  only  one  rear 
wheel  of  their  automobile  for  trans- 
mitting power  have  found  that  the 
compensating  gears  in  the  differen- 
tial on  the  rear  axle  soon  play  out 
and  cause  trouble.  This  is  because 
the  compensating  gears  in  the  differ- 
ential case  of  a  rear  axle  are  designed 
only  for  turning  corners,  and  if  only 
one  rear  wheel  is  used,  then  they  are 
doing  double  duty;  whereas,  if  the 
automobile  is  used  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  gears  we  refer  to  have 
no  work  to  do  because  they  then  op- 
erate as  one  common  unit  and  not  ..s 
a  planetary  as  when  used  otherwise. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  auto- 
mobile can  be  run  onto  the  power 
jack,  and  when  the  work  required 
has  been  done  the  automobile  can  be 
used  for  pleasure  or  business  with- 
out taking  off  or  putting  on  pulleys, 
wheels,  etc. 

The  size  of  the  driving  pulley,  D, 
on  which  the  beltj  E,  runs  can  be 
varied  to  meet  the  speed  required  on 
the  machine  you  are  furnishing 
power  for.  For  example,  if  you  want 
to  run  a  cream  separator  at  high 
speed,  then  put  the  belt  over  one  of 
the  pulleys,  C,  and  then  run  the  auto 
onto  the  power  jack.  One  tire  of  the 
rear  wheels  will  then  rest  on  top  of 
the  belt  and  it  will  be  the  same  as 
belting  direct  to  the  auto  wheel,  yet 
the  other  auto  wheel  will  also  trans- 
mit its  share  of  the  energy  or  power. 

This  device  also  permits  the  use  of 
the  transmission  of  the  auto  to  start 
up,  or  for  heavy  work  you  can  set  the 
shifting  lever  of  the  transmission  in 
low.  Further  information  will  he 
cheerfully  furnished  by  this  depart- 
ment. 


What'  Causes  lilislers? 

I  have  a  steam  traction  engine  and  th- 
fire  box  hns  several  bulges  around  the 
l0W«f  part,  just  above  the  mud  ring:  also 
a  few  similar  1  listers-  hav<»  started  on  the 
•  town  sheet.  The,  flue  sheet  is  all  right. 
The,  blister*  (.r  bulgef*  ate  about  the  size 
of  ...  base  hail  •  ut  half  In  two.  1  have 
ii  ni  a  boiler  mnn  look  at  my  boiler  and  he 


says  it  will  have  to  have  a  new  fire  box 
and  crown  sheet.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
to  do  or  if  there  is  any  way  to  fix  it  with 
out  going  to  the  expense  of  a  new  fire 
box?  Also,  what  Is  the  cause  of  thei 
Misters? — A.   .1.   X.,  Xebraska. 

The  blisters  you  refer  to  in  your 
fire  box  were  caused  by  negligence 
in  handling  the  boiler.  Improper 
cleaning  or  blowing  off,  especially  if 
dirty  water  has  been  used,  has  al- 
lowed the  sediment,  which  is  mostly 
lime  and  mud,  to  become  baked  to 
the  crown  sheet  and  has  settled  on 
top  of  the  mud  ring.  The  result  of 
this  prevented  circulation  at  water 
and  the  heat  from  the  fire  has  par- 
tially burned  the  metal  or  made  it 
red  hot,  which,  when  under  pressure, 
was  bulged  out.  Sometimes  frac- 
t"res  in  the  shell  are  caused  which 
usually  result  in  serious  damage. 

You  did  not  mention  any  leaks 
<  'ther  in  the  blisters  or  stay  bolts,  so 
we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
are  none.  The  fire  box  and  flue 
sheet  can  be  repaired  by  putting  in  a 
new  section  of  plate,  to  take  in  the 
affected  sections.  A  better  plan 
would  be  to  repair  the  damaged  sec- 
tions by  the  autogenous  welding 
process.  Each  of  the  bulges  or  blis- 
ters can  be  driven  back  into  place, 
additional  metal  added  with  welding 
torch  and  then  chipped  off  smooth. 
This  operation,  if  properly  done,  will 
not  show  or  leave  any  defects.  It  is 
possible  that  a  few  stay  bolts  will 
have  to  be  replaced,  but  the  replace- 
ments of  the  entire  fire  box  (unless 
it  is  otherwise  defective)  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

We  can  furnish,  upon  request, 
names  of  firms  who  handle  repairs 
such  as  you  describe. 


Can  Have  Ignition  Changed 

My  father  and  I  have  decided  to  let  you 
settle  an  argument  for  us.  Dad  claims 
that  our  10  H.  P.  gas  engine,  which  has  a 
make  and  break  sparker,  cannot  be 
changed  to  a  jump  spark  like  an  automo- 
bile engine  has  got  I  claim  it  can.  and 
we  want  you  to  tell  us  if  you  can,  or  send 
ns  the  name  of  someone  that  is  able  to 
till  us.  —  T„.  H..  Towa. 

Your  ignition  can  he  changed  with 
very  little  trouble  or  expense.  If  you 
will  supply  us  with  maker's  name 
and  model  we  will  give  you  all  the 
instructions  necessary  to  make  the 
change,  and  any  automobile  man  or 
gas  engine  mechanic  will  be  able  to 
change  your  ignition  system  from 
make  and   break    to    jump  spark. 


Cracked  Cylinder 
1  forgot  to  drain  the  water  out  of  my 
gas  engine  and  the  cylinder  ha»  a  crack 
on  the  bottom  about  twelve  inches  long 
and  the  outside- jacket  is  pushed  out  about, 
one-quarter  of  an  bach*  la  there  any  way 
to  fix  this?  A  new  cylinder  will  cost 
about  $S0.  I  have  tried  some  black  paste 
which  1  bought,  but  It  will  not  hold  the 
water  after  the  engine  gets  hot.  I  need 
the  engine  and  must  do  something  right 
away.— M.  D.  L.,  Nebraska. 

The  broken  water*  jacket  can  be 
welded  and  made  as  good  as  new. 
We  have  sent  you  the  names  of  three 
firms  that  we  know  of  who  do  this 
bind  of  work;  by  writing  them  they 
will  advise  you  approximate  cost. 


Recharging  Magneto 

Please  tell  nie  if  the  magneto  on  a  Ford 
car  can  be.  recharged  or  strengthened 
without  taking  the  engine  apart  and  put- 
ting in  new  magnets.— C.  N.  B..  Xebraska. 

The  magneto  on  your  Ford  car  can 
be  recharged  without  any  trouble 
whatever  unless  the  circuit  is  in  trou- 
ble. Any  garage  equipped  with  a 
magnet-charging  device  can  do  the 
work  in  less  than  one  hour. 


Unitt  Offers  Boars 

In  another  column  of  this  issue  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  be  found 
the  advertisement  oi  our  old  friend  W. 
G.  Uultt,  of  Seward,  Nebraska,  who  is 
offering  Duroc-Jersey  mates  tor  sate. 
Mr.  Uuitt  is  one  of  our  old  time  breed- 
ers, who  has  made  a  decided  success  of 
the  Ouroc  business.  He  has  one  of  the 
best  equirped  stock  farms  in  Xebraska, 
and  is  amply  prepared  to  give  his  hogs 
the  care  and  attention  that  they  should 
have.  He  has  been  consistent  at  all 
times  in  his  breeding  operations,  and  has 
been  producing  a  type  of  hogs  that  cer- 
tainly has  met  the  popular  demand.  He 
has  a  lot  of  big,  smooth,  heavy-boned, 
good-footed  boars  for  sale  at  this  time 
that  should  meet  with  favor.  These  boars 
are  immune  and  are  certainly  being 
priced  worth  the  money.  If  you  are  in  ■ 
the  market  for  something  iu  this  line, 
we  would  advise  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Unitt  at  once  mentioning  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer. 


A  MONEY-MAKING 

jJob  Forypyi 

<#ANTEDNovv 

FARMER  OR  FARMER'S  SON 

•    With  rig  or.  auto  to  call  on  regular  trade 
/  with  the  big  Shores  Lino  of  Family  Medicine-, 
f  Spices.  Extracts, Toilet  Articles.  Veterinary  Rem- 
edies. Oils.  Etc.   Our  new,  successful  plan  for  in- 
creasing business  assures  you  of  over  f  l.'fl.OO  per 
month  proets.    Ask  about  it.  No  experience 
neceeeary.  Don't  worry  about  capital,  but  write  Quick. 
|  Shores-Mueller  Co.,  Dep4.60  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


HIDES  TANNED 

TTe  save  you  fully  50%  when  you  ship  us  a  cow 
or  horse  hide  to  be  made  up  into  a  coat  or  robe 
for  you.    Write  today  for  tree  catalog,  gi\ing 

prices  and  aU  information.  Address 

COWNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 


103  Market  St. 


Oes  Moines,  Iowa. 


Twentieth  Centwy  Farmer  adver- 
tisers arc  reliable.  They  conltl 
not  use  these  columns  if  they  were 
not.  When  yon  write  to  them  be 
>u re  your  name  and  address  is 
wiilteu  clearly,  and  mention  this 
paper. 


Tell  Tomorrow's  Weather 


tc's  Weather  Prophet  forecasts  the 

•other  8  to  24  hours  in  advance. 
Not  a  toy  but  Q  scientifically  construct!*** 
rmmmrnt   working  automatically' 


An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 


Maile  doubly  interesting  by  Hie  little 
riftiiret  of  Harwel  and  Grclcl  ami  the 
Witch,  who  come  in  and  out  to  tell  yo« 
what  the  weathe*  will  th  Handsome., 
reliable  and  iveiltmins. 

>«'    $1 .00 

A0ENT8  WANTED      nnteed    Sent  po-tpoi.l  for       J,  m 

DAVID  WHITE.  Dent  69.  419  E..I  Water  St..  Milwaukee,  Wii. 


Breeders'  Notes 


This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  selection  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  public  and  private 
saies.  All  communications  should 
be'  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Stutbnuui's  Durocs 

On©  of  the  choicest  offerings  of  Durocs 
to  be  sold  this  winter  will  be  that  of 
Henry  Stuthman,  of  Pilger,  Nebraska,  on 
FeDruary  oth.  Mr.  Stuthman  has  the 
goods  this  year  and  is  going  to  put  in 
some  attractions  that  will  make  his 
brother  breeders  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
One  of  these  is  the  great  sow  sweet  Kose 
Second.  The  offering  will  be  bred  to  K. 
C.  W.'s  Topper,  Grand  Model  Eighth,  and 
Sweet  Rose's  Wonder.  His  hogs  are  com- 
ing along  in  fine  shape,  and  you  can  de- 
pend he  will  have  the  goods  on  sale  date. 
Keep  his  herd  in  mind  and  watch  these 
columns  for  further  announcements. 


Red  Polls  For  Sale 

The  old  reliable  breeder  of  Red  Poll 
cattle,  W.  S.  Schwab  of  Clay  Center. 
Neb.,  has  a  number  of  choice  bulls  of 
serviceable  age  for  sale  and  will  also 
spare  «  few  females.  Mr.  Schwab  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Red  Poll  cattle  breeders  in 
the  west,  and  also  one  of  the  largest.  As 
far  as  individual  make-up  is  concerned, 
and  also  blood  lines,  there  are  no  better 
in  America.  The  cattle  he  is  offering 
for  sale  represent  the  natural  increase 
from  his  herd,  and  they  are  guaranteed 
to  be  absolutely  right  in  every  way.  He 
is  pricing  these  cattle  worth  the  money, 
and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommend- 
ing them  to  any  of  our  readers  who  are 
looking  for  something  in  this  line.  Get 
in  touch  with  him  for  further  informa- 
tion, mentioning  The  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 

Duroc  Herd  Boar 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  Duroe-Jersey 
herd  boar,  we  would  recommend  that 
you  write  to  A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
Without  a.  question  of  doubt,  Mr.  Lamb 
has  one  of  the  very  best  herds  of  Durocs 
in  the  west.  He  is  a  constructive  breeder 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  as 
a  result  of  years  of  careful  mating  and 
breeding  he  has  developed  a  uniformity 
of  type  throughout  that  is  mighty  hard 
to  beat.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  one  of 
the  most  intensely  bred  Crimson  Wonder 
herds  in  the  country.  This  in  itself 
should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to 
what  might  be  expected  here.  The  boars 
he  is  offering  for  sale  are  big,  strong, 
rugged  individuals,  ready  for  immediate 
service.  They  are  the  kind  that  will 
raise  the  standard  of  your  herd.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it,  a  visit  to  this  herd  will 
convince  you  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. If  you  cannot  visit  him  and  make 
your  selection  in  person  you  can  feel  per- 
fectly safe  in  spending  him  a  mail  order, 
for  we  will  guarantee  that  he  will  treat 
you  right.  When  writing  kindly  mention 
the  Twentieth   Century  Farnam. 

Knper  Shorthorn  Sale 

This  is  the  last  call  for  the  sale  of 
Shorthorn  cattle  to  be  held  at  Humboldt, 
Neb.,  on  December  S,  by  Henry  Kuper  of 
that  place.  This  will  be  one  of  the 
choicest  offerings  of  richly  bred  cattle 
to  be  sold  in  Nebraska  this  season.  The 
offering  will  contain  forty-two  head,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  bulls  and  thirty  females. 
Eight  head  of  the  bulls  are  sired  by  Mr. 
Kuper's  herd  bull,  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel, 
one  of  the  best  breeding  bulls  in  the 
country.  The  other  four  bulls'  are  sired 
by  a  splendid  son  of  Good  Choice.  The 
bulls  sired  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel  are 
out  of  cows  sired  by  Imp.  Strowan  Star 
and  out  of  imported  dams.  Among  the 
females  there  will  be  eight  open  heifers 


also  sired  by  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel.  Be- 
sides these  heifers  there  will  be  twenty 
head  of  cows  in  the  offering,  ranging  in 
age  from  3  to  5  years  old,  everyone  a 
richly  bred,  producing  individual  and  all 
safe  in  calf  either  to  Imp.  Scottish  Sen- 
tinel or  the  Scotchman,  a  splendid  son 
of  Imp.  Scottish  Sentinel.  Scotchman  Is 
out  of  the  dam  Imp.  Winifred  Fourth. 
Ihis  cow  has  been  a  wonderful  producer 
?3  ^'oJ30  seen  by  her  Progeny  in  the 
Z&k.  She  CiU11°  florn  the  herd  of  William 
Duthie  of  Scotland,  and  was  shown  there 
by  him,  so  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bull 
Scotchman  has  a  line  of  ancestry  of  un- 
questionable merit.  There  will  not  be  an 
individual  offered  in  this  sale  that  is 
being  sold  for  any  particular  fault  ana 
every  animal  is  guaranted  to  be  a  breeder 
There  will  be  more  daughters  and  grfnd- 
daughters  of  imported  sires  anrl 
offered  in  this  sale  than'any  sale  t  o  "I 
held  in  the  west  this  year.  These  m.m« 
will  not  be  in  high  flesh,  but  w  f,  S" 
just  good  breeding  condition.  They  have 
never  been  pampered  a  minute  IS  Vh  \ 
whole  life  and  as  a  consequence  th  J  ,eZ 
pretty  sure  to  go  out  Tad  mXl  ey  are 
for  those  who8  buy  them  ™oncy 
looking  for  this  kind  of  Tattle  £SL 
catalogue  and  arrange  to  *ttZ A  ♦£?r 
sale.  Kindly  mention  the  Twel tie h  cv„8 
tury  Farmer  when  writing.      Ulein  <-en- 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


IMMUNE  DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 


Poland-Chiua  Boars 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  great 
big,  smooth  Poland-China  spring  male, 
we  would  advise  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
W.  J.  Eavey  of  Geneva,  Neb.  If  vou  are 
looking  for  size,  length  and  bone,  you 
can  surely  get  it  here.  He  has  them  sir?d 
by  Blue  Ribbon  Hastings,  Big  Iowa,  Big 
King.  Nebraska  Mauw  and  High  Mogul. 
These  boars  are  all  immune  and  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  right  in  every  wav.  Better 
get  in  touch  with  him  at  once  before 
these  good  boars  are  all  gone.  Kindly 
mention  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 


Call  or 

R.  P.  McOUIEE,  Wisner,  Neb. 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 

the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 


here.  SSilfT&TT- "■yt'"ne  "'«"' 


A.  W.  LAMB.  Albion, 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

55  head  of  Duroc- Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.  Prices  reasonable. 
F.  E.  MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


Neb. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 


Poland-China  Boars 

Blue  Ribbon  boars  with  great  length  and  bone; 
some  weigh  325  lbs.    Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Hast- 
ings, Big  Iowa,  Big  King  Nebraska  Mouw  and  High  J 
Mogul.    All  Immuned.    W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva,  Neb. 


ready  for 
OA-,  bred 
nd  others. 


DUROC  BOARS 

50  cholera  proof  Duroc-Jersey  boars 
service,  *25  to  »35.     100  cholera  proof' 
to  Buddy  K  4th.  Wide  Awake.  Cremo  a.... 
llr2S*  **»  to  »60  for  immediate  shipment 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,   Clay    Center,  Web. 

MR.  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  herd   boar,  carrying 
the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.    They  are 
the  big.   strong  backed,    heavy   boned   tin  .  »- 
are  being  priced  to  sell. 

J.  N.  FORBE3,  Plalnview.  x/ 


HENSLEVS  DURO 

30  spring  ooar;  lor  sale;  sired  by  Goiter' 
it.   Golden  Model   4th,    B.    tc.  R.'s  WondL, 
Chief  and  others.   The  big,  heavy  boned  kln'l... 
me  your  wants.    J.  E.  HENSL.Y,  Central  City 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


HAMPSHIRE  BOARS 

Hampshire  spring  boars  for  sale:  sired  by  De 
Kalb's  King  100,  a  son  of  the  famous  Major.  They 
are  very  growthy,   and   all  priced  to  sell.  Al«o 
have  Aryshlre  bull  calf  for  sale. 
 WILLIAM  PAMP.   Benson,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Sale  Dales 

Poland-China  Hogs 

February  6— O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.,  sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury.  Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tldrick,  Windside,  Neb 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

January  27— Willard  Robbins,  Lyons, 
Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Cari.--.ter,  Fonta- 
nels, Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Xeb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10-A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 

N'cb. 

February  11— F.   B.    Nelson,  Lindsay. 

Neb. 

February    12— Robert    Leisey,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February  15— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  IS— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa.  Neb. 
February  17— C.    E.    Peterson,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  18— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

February   19— J.   T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 

Clarks.  Neb. 

February  22->John  C.  Tighe,  Stanton, 
Neb. 

January   23— William   Morgan,  Wayne, 

February  23— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton.  Neb. 

February  24— L.  J.  Kuzel,  Howella,  Neb. 
February  26— C.  A.  Freiday  Rising  City, 
Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick  Windside,  Neb. 
March  2— Edgar  Taylor,  Plainview,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

December  8— H.  H.  Kuper,  Humboldt, 

January  12— A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma, 
Neb.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 


Purebred  ReKistered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Superintendent  Smith  of  the  Geneva  Experi- 
ment Station  says  the  average  production  of 
butter-fat  per  cow  in  New  York  state  is  about 
100  pounds  per  year.  The  State  College  In 
Ithaca  has  a  cow  descended  from  common 
stock  on  one  side  and  from  a  line  of  purebred 
Holstein  sires  on  the  other.  This  cow  has 
produced  479  pounds  of  fat  In  a  year. 

This  is  interesting  as  proof  that  Intelligent 
improvement  of  grade  herds  can  multiply  the 
butter  yield  by  four  and  five. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Box  179.  Battleboro,  Vt. 


SOW 


THIS 


WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
23  MONTHS  OLD 


1  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  t 

cess  than  any  man  living.  I  have  thelargeet  and  I  

est  herd  in  'ha  D.  S .  Every  one  an  earl'  Iveloper, 
ready  forthe  market  at  six  months  ok  ...    |  want  to  I 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  aorsrtlse  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plan,"How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD79  Portland,  Mu:. 


HED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Both  sexeB:  good  as  any  in  America.  Call  or  write 
me  your  wants.    W.  F.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

F.egistered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  the  best 
dairy  herd  in  the  west.  Write  for  full  description, 
pedigrees  and  prices,  and  yearly  milk  and  butter 
records.  HAL  C.  YOUNG.  Lincoln.  Neb. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

My  barns  are  crowded  and  I  must  sell  20  choice  pure-bred  cows  and  ^eifTS 
to  make  room. 

A  few  good  sons  of  Kins:  Segis  Lyons  are  still  left. 

SB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  BEE  BLDG.,   OMAHA,  WEB. 


POLLED   DURHAM  CATTLE 


IMMUNE  DUROC  BOARS 

A  corking-  good  lot  of  big,  smooth,  heavy  boned  Duroc  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
CoL  Wonder  1st  andl  out  of  sows  by  Nebraska  Proud  Chief  and  Unitt's  Choice, 
Gooda    Priced  to  sell.  W.  G.  UNITT,  Seward,  Neb. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


BRILLIANT  blood,  jet  blacks,  rich  greys.  Registered  Percheron 
studs — 1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  I  grow  great  big  fellows  with  ex- 
traordinary bone  and  heavy  quarters— I  love  a  good  horse.  Come 
visit  at  iny  plaiu,  old-fashioned  Percheron  farm  that  has  the  goods, 
and  lots  of  them.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  they  have  Perch- 
erons  just  like  Fred  Cbandler'3.     Just  east  of  Omaha 

PRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7,  CBABITON,  IOWA. 


AYRSHIRES 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  HEED  OF  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 
IN  THE  WEST,  headed  by  the  great  Ayrshire  bull.  Garland's  Success."'  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  Tou  are  cordially 
Invited  to  visit  our  model  dairy  farm  when  you  are  in  Omaha.  LOTEIAKD 
FARMS  COMPANY.    Office  324  Omaha  National  Bank  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


BiiuLs  HUMBOLDT,  NEB.,  DEC.  8,  '14  28„cSl"d 

There  will  be  8  bulls  by  IMP.  SCOTTISH  SENTINEL  and  4  by  a  sou  of  GOOD  CHOICE.  They  are  a  strong, 
useful  lot  and  several  are  of  herd  heading  character.  The  females  consist  of  8  open  heifers  bv  IMP.  SCOTTISH  SEN- 
TINEL, and  20  cows  from  three  to  five  years  old  all  safe  in  calf  either  to  IMP.  SCOTTISH  SENTINEL  or  SCOTCH- 
MAN, a  splendid  son  of  this  bull.  Practically  every  animal  in  this  sale  is  either  a  son,  grandson,  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter of  both  imported  sires  and  dams.  One  of  the  attractions  is  the  great  breeding  cow.  IMP.  SOBRIETY  2d, 
safe  in  calf  to  IMP.  SCOTTISH  SENTINEL.  No  better  bred  lot  of  Scotch  cattle  will  be  sold  this  season,  and  along 
with  this  breeding  they  have  the  scale,  and  every  animal  is  ai  ''doer."   They  are  in  just  good  breeding  condition.  For 

Auctioneer,  H.  S.  Duncan.  H.  H.  KUPER,  Humboldt,  Neb.  Fieldman,  C.  E.  Hall. 


i  23) 


You  Smoke  a  "Better"  Tobacco- 
Why  Not  Smoke  the  Best? 

THE  tobacco  you  now  smoke  you  consider 
"better  tobacco  than  you  ever  smoked  be- 
fore."   Naturally  you  keep  trying  until 
you  find  a  "better"  one. 

But  it  stands  to  reason  that  since  there  is 
a  difference  in  tobaccos,  you  may  be  missing 
still  greater  pleasures  in  a  still  better  smoke — in 
the  BEST  smoke,  in  fact. 


WALLACE  IRWIN 

Wallace  Irwin,  writer  and  lyric- 
let,  author  of  "Letters  of  a  Jap- 
anese Schoolboy,"  etc.,  says: 

"Tuxedo  Is  always  welcome.  A 
pleasant  Bmoke,  a  mental  bracer 
— 'the  ideal  tobacco." 


JAMES  W.  LOYND 

James  W.  Loynd,  superintendent 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co., 
at  Philadelphia,  says; 

"Z  could  not  smoke  a  pipe  until 
X  smoked  Tuxedo.  X  found  It  a 
cool — mild— even-burning'  tobacco 
of  delightful  flavor.  As  a  solace 
and  relief  after  a  strenuous  day, 
it  is  the  'Real  Thing-.'  » 


WM.  COATES 

Wm.  Coates,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Fire  Department, 
says: 

"Tuxedo  is  mild,  with  no  tongue- 
bite  and  no  throat  irritation.  X 
like  It  as  well  as  any  tobacco  that 
X  have  ever  used." 


Tuxedo  is  the  best  smoke  because  no  better 
tobacco  leaf  grows,  and  no  process  of  treating 
tobacco  leaf  equals  the  original  "Tuxedo  Pro- 


cess. 


£7u/xedo 

The  Perfect  Pipe  Tobacco 

We  know  that  Tuxedo  is  made  of  the  BEST 
tobacco — rich,  mellow,  perfectly  aged  Ken- 
tucky Burley.  None  better  can  be  bought, 
because  none  better  is  grown. 

It  is  treated  by  the  famous  original  "Tuxedo 
Process"  for  removing  the  sting  and  bite  of 
natural  vegetable  oils. 

Tuxedo  was  born  in  1904.  Its  first  imitator 
appeared  two  years  later.  Since  then  a  host 
of  imitations  have  sprung  up. 

No  other  tobacco  can  give  the  unique  pleas- 
ure of  Tuxedo  because  no  other  maker  has 
yet  been  able  te  equal  the  Tuxedo  quality. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


Famous  green  tin  with  gold  let- 1  fin 
tering,  carved  to  fit  the  pocket  I  Ub 


Convenient  poach,  inner-lined  P. 
with  moisture-proof  paper  .  .  .  0l» 


In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Illustrations 
are  about  on*- 
half  size  of 
real  packages. 


HENRY  HUTT 


Henry  Hutt,  whose  "American 
Girl"  creations  have  made  him 
famous,  says: 

"A  pipeful  of  Tuxedo  pats  new 
life  Into  me.  The  mildest  and 
purest  tobacco  grown." 


GEORGE  E.  PHILIPS 

George  E.  Philips,  Mayor  of  Cov- 
ington, Kentucky,  says: 

"A  good  pipe,  and  Tuxedo  to 
fill  it,  and  I'm  satisfied.  The  to- 
bacco in  the  little  green  tin  has 
no  rival  as  far  as  X  am  con- 
cerned." 


W.  HAYDEN  COLLINS 

W.  Hayden  Collins,  prominent  in 
real  estate  and  member  of  the 
Ch amber  of  Commerce  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  says: 

"I've  compared  Tuxedo  with 
other  tobaccos,  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Tuxedo.  It  leads  by 
a  wide  margin  in  purity  and  mild- 
ness." 


mots 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  December  12,  1914 
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— the  only  wall  board  with  a 
£a  core  of  wood  slats — the  strong, 
durable,  fire-,  heat-,  cold-and  b 
moisture-resisting  wall  board.  If 


NORTHWESTERN  J 
COMPO-  M 
BOARD  CO.  MM 
4323  Lyndale  /  '-  '% 
Ave.  No., 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank 
Heater 


Note  the  construction.  No  heat  goes  to  waste. 

Al!  the  heat  is  under  water.  Can  be  used  tn 
any  size  tank.  Will  burn  coal,  wood,  corn 
coba  or  any  rubbiph.  Two  weeks'  free  trial. 
Then  if  you  do  not  think  it  Is  worth  double 
the  price  we  aftk  for  it,  return  same  to  us  at 
nur  expense.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  drop 
us  a  postal— now— while  it  is  fresh  In  your 
mind,  for  catalog  and  prices. 

NELSON"  MPO.  CO., 
26  Wall  Street,  Deerf  ield  Wis. 


GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

at  once  to  learn  the  autc  business  Big  future  for  you  or 
anyone  who  makes  himself  an  auto  expert  You  learn  here 
by  doiug  the  work  yourself.  Lifetime  opportunity  to  leara 
the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  work  ever  given 
Omaha's  NEW  Auto  Training  Ccllege.  thel  argest  ofits  kind 
In  the  west,  conducted  by  experienced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  pracuca  lauto  train- 
ing work  to  be  _  •^™*^rj3^v  _  found  any- 
where Experi-  H  ■  (^BB^pRt  enced  repair- 
men come  and  fll  I  M  a tu  kc  e3tacttV 
same  course  to  M|  I  I  I  I  Bbecome  ex- 
perts We  teach  KjL  I  I  H  JBexpert  work. 
You  get  higher ^B^H  B  ^^^Ptraimn6  here 
than  you  canjf w  ^S^F  ■  at  any  regular 
auto  repair  Coiiego  shop,  we  have 
equipment  that  they  don't  have,  and  infractors  who  teach 
you  principles  that  they  don't  even  know 
$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR,  Salary  or  Bus.  Profits 

in  Repairshop  or  Garage,  or  as  Salesmen.  Factory  Testers. 
Chauffeurs.  Repairmen.  Starter  Experts  orGarage  Manager 
If  ever  you  are  going  to  make  a  change  to  get  into  a  higher 
paying  and  more  pleasant  line  of  work.  DO  IT  NOW.  the 
opDortunities  are  the  best  now  that  they  have  ever  been 
Take  our  wonderful  training  course  now  until  you  are  com- 
petent, and  then  go  right  into  the  automobile  business  from 
here.  Positions  now  open  needing  capable  men,  end  we 
want  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work- 
Special  $50  course  in  Elec  Starting  &  Tract ioneering  FREE 
with  regular  course  Learn  here  in  6  wk3  or  more  Tuition 
small  Life  scholarship.  Work  easy  and  Interesting  Many 
make  expenses  while  learning.  Free  catalog  at  once. 
American  Auto  College,  404  AutoBldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


It  runo  on  Lorosone  (enal  oil),  gasoline* 
distillate  and  alcohol  without  change  In 
equipment  —  atari*  without  cranking  — 
runs  Id  either  direction— throttle  rot- 
eraed-  hoppor    sod    tank-«oo|i<d — speed 
controlled  while  running — no  caron — no 
valves — no  gears  —  no  ftprockets — only 
three  moving  parts — light  weigh! —  eattlr 
portable — great  power — starts  easily  at 
forty  a>/re<*  t«lo«  mto-  0  tnplsts  reo-iy  to 
niD"0  lldr«D  oprriito  thou-low  uv-i 
prloes  t>-  a<A  ©u  enormous  out  p<K-      (1  ( 
looney-book  '1  ic.-  lt)  y i am  Iron  tad 
•  u:ee.    81i<*,  I  I  2  (  ■  J  I  honMeower. 
1  er,d*  potial  tmltf  for  free  cs'alojrwbloh 
toltS  AO*  -  irxJi.W  will  b*  us«(ul  to  j<>  ■■ 
No  r  •  "''"Tis.    Pooliwt  az'Dts*  on') 
ml'Mlcmco'i  oouituloitoDs  by  dotting 
diroot  with  rsrtory.  (60?) 

Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
2te  CanloD  Ave.,   Detroit,  Mich. 


T  YOUR  1DEA9 


.  .000  oil*  red  for  curtain  Invcn- 
ons.  Hook  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent** 
"What  to  Invent"  Hont  free.  Bond 
rough  Hketch  for  free  reporter  to  patent- 
ability.  I'atontH  ndvortlaed  for  Bale  at 
our  expense  in  Manufacturer*'  Journal*. 


G0AND1££  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  r\tt*JW 
856      B*rtwt,  Washington,  P.  Q. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


Hurry 

Little  Elsie — Mamma,  I've  got  an 
awful  pain. 

Mamma — That's  too  bad,  dear. 

Little  Elsie — Please  give  me  some 
medicine  on  a  lump  of  sugar.  Quick', 
mamma,  before  the  pain  goes  away! 

Familiar  Material 

The  teacher  had  been  teaching  the 
class  different  kinds  of  cloth. 

"Now,  Johnny,"  he  said,  "what  is 
your  coat  made  of?" 

"Of  my  father's  pants,"  responded 
Johnny,  promptly. 

Up  to  the  Owner 

A  well  known  man  recently  lent 
his  grandson  money  to  purchase  a 
motorcycle.  The  money  was  to  be 
paid  back  by  installments,  the  ma- 
chine to  remain  the  property  of  the 
grandfather  until  the  last  payment 
had  been  ma'3  The  other  day, 
while  out  riding  the  boy  met  his 
grandfather  and  jumped  off  his 
motorcycle. 

"Say,  grandfather,"  said  the  boy, 
"who  does  this  machine  belong  to?" 

"It  belongs  to  me  until  you  have 
made  the  last  payment.  That  was 
the  agreement,  you  know.  But  why 
do  you  ask?" 

"Well,  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure,"  remarked  the  boy,  with  a 
grin.  "Your  motorcycle  needs  a 
new  tire." 

A  Problem 

While  instructing  his  class  regard- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states  a  school  teacher  asked: 

"Do  you  know  that  the  house  of 
burgesses  in  those  days  wag  so  pow- 
erful that  it  controlled  the  clothes 
worn  by  the  men?  A  man  who 
earned  $13  a  week  and  one  whose 
salary  was  $50  were  compelled  to 


show  a  distinction  in  the  clothes  they 
were  wearing  and  not  to  go  beyond 

their  means." 

A  bright  scholar  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  piped  up: 

"Teacher,  what  would  a  man  do 
if  he  were  out  of  work?" 

A  Pleasant  Way  to  Help 

"Mamma,"  lisped  the  cherub, 
while  a  smile  of  *«ranhic  sweetness 
illuminated  his  baby  face,,  "do  you 
know  that  sometimes  I  hel»  Cather- 
ine's mamma?" 

"That's  nice,"  prompted  the  proud 
parent.  "And  what  do  you  do  to 
holn  her,  dear?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  cherub,  "when 
Catherine's  naughty,  I  punish  her." 
— Youth's  Companion. 

 *  

Children  of  Larger  Growth 

Little  Marion  and  her  next  door 
neighbor,  Donald,  were  engaged  in 
an  absorbing  conversation. 

"Who  are  these  anarchist  people?" 
asked  Marion. 

'Why."  returned  the  boy,  "they 
want  everything  everybody  else  has 
got,  and  they  never  wash  their- 
selves." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  replied  the  little  miss, 
a  great  light  dawning,  "they  is  the 
little  boys  growed  up!" — National 
Monthly. 

Quite*  True 
During  the  Sunday  school  exercises 
the  teacher  turned  to  Austin  and 

said: 

"Now  let  me  hear  if  you  can  say 
the  golden  text." 

Mr.  Ormond,  who  was  seated  near 
by,  heard  the  question  and  listened 
attentively  to  his  son's  answer.  Aus- 
tin hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then 
answered : 

.  "Whatsoever  a  man  sews  always 
rips." 


Bright  and  Breezy 


Its  Usual  Place 
The  judge  looked  at  the  prisoner 
keenly  for  a  few  moments  and  then 
said: 

"It  strikes  me  forcibly  I  have  seen 
your  face  before." 

"That's  where  I  always  wear  it," 
replied  the  prisoner  sullenly. 

Then  the  court  laughed,  and  it 
took  some  time  to  restore  order. 

These  High  Prices 
The  minister  of  a  small  Missouri 
town  called  the  grocer  on  the  'phone 
the  other  day  and  gave  the  following 
order: 

"Send  a  dollar's  worth  of  meat 
out  to  my  house;  if  there  is  no  one 
at  home,  just  poke  it  through  the 
keyhole." 

A  Chari table  View- 
She  was  a  dear  old  lady  close  ap- 
proaching her  hundredth  year,  and 
the  country  rector  visited  her  each 
week  to  comfort  her  fast-closing 
days.  He  had  been  explaining  the 
story  of  the  flood  and  telling  in  de- 
tail how  all  creation  save  Noah  and 
his  family  was  washed  away  and 
drowned  in  the  waters. 

"Was  they  all  drowned,  sir"  asked 
the  dear  old  dame. 

"All  of  them,"  said  the  rector  sol- 
emnly. 

"Dear,  dear,  dear!"    she  sighed 


sympathetically.  "Well,  sir,  we  can 
but  hope  it  wasn't  true." 

Not  Wanted 
A  New  Jersey  teacher  who  had 
been  greatly  annoyed  by  revelry  in 
the  hotel  where  she  had  spent  part 
of  her  last  vacation  took  the  precau- 
tion this  time,  in  writing  to  another 
hotel  which  had  been  recommended 
to  her,  to  inquire  whether  it  had  a 
bar.  She  received  the  following 
reply: 

"No,  we  haven't  any  bar,  and  if 
that  is  the  sort  of  woman  you  are  we 
don't  want  you.  The  place  for  you 
is  at  Yardley's,  farther  up  the  road  " 

Honest  Dollars 

"Have  you  ever  earned  a  dollar  in 
your  life?"  the  judge  sternly  asked 
a  prisoner  charged  with  vagrancy. 

"Yes,  your  honor,"  said  the  de- 
fendant, "I  voted  for  you  at  the  last 
election." 

AH  in  Day's  Work 
Old  Gentleman  (who  has  just  fin 
ished  reading  an  account  of  a  ship- 
wreck with  loss  of  passengers  and  all 
hands)' — I  am  sorry    for    the  poor 
sailors  that  were  drowned. 

Old  Lady — Sailors!  It  isn't  the 
sailors — it's  the  passengers  I  am 
sorry  for.    The  sailors  are  used  to  it 


SANITARY 
Cream  Separator 

Is  made  so  good  in  my  factory  that  I 
win  uend  It  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  without  an  expert  to 
set  it  up, to  any  Inexperienced 
user  for  a  90-day  free  trial,  to 
tost  asaln^t  any  make-  or  kind,  -iiit 
even  sells  for  twico  as  much  and  let 
the  user  oe  the  judge.   It's  the  most 
modern,  the  most  sanitary,  the  most 
scientific,  the  cleanest  skimmer,  the 
most  beautiful  In  design  of  any 
cream  separator  made  today  and  , 
1  have  seen  them  nlL 

Travel  20,000  Miles 
took  over  every  factory  In  the  United  States  mid  all  the  | 
foreign  countries— you  won't  find  Its  superior  fit 
price.  Made  In  our  own  factory  from  the  finest  ma- 
terial, on  the  best  automatic  machinery,  by  skilled  I 
workmen,  In  tremendous  quantities,  all  parts  ai  .  .>,  I 
Interchangeable  and  s  andard,  and  to  you  for  less  I 
money  than  dealers  and  jobbers  can  buy  machines  not  I 
as  goo  1  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash.  f 
Get  My  1915  Catalog  and  Cow 
Book  Free 
H ' ;  so  good  that,  no  dairyman  who  I 
owns  2  or  100  cows  can  afford  to  be  I 
without  It  All  I  ask  you  to  do  Is  first  I 
get  my  proposition  before  you  decide  I 
to'purc'iase  any  cream  separator  of  I 
a:iy  make,  kind  or  at  any  price.  Just  [ 
drop  me  a  postal.  Address 
Wni.  Galloway.  Pres. 

Wm.  Galloway  Co. 

-26i  Galloway  Station 
Waterloo   Iowa  I 


Duplex  FARM  Tool  Grinder 

Grinds  your  plow  shares. cultiva- 
tor points,  axes, 
sickles, knives 
and  all  tools. 
Edf)  or  aide 
of  wheel  caa 
be  used. 

No  Engine  too  small  for 

Pays  for  VhHIH  1  't»  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Itself  in  one^^Pi^WJ!^^*^  Special  attachment  fc* 
„,,„.  ■  -   __igrlnding    discs  furniihed 

Beason'  free.    Write  for  circular. 

Duplex  Mill  A  Mfg. Co.,  Box  413,  Springfield, O. 

The  Lininger  implement    Co.,  Dishituters,  Omaha.  Neb* 


New  Edition  of 
Modern  Silage  Methods!/ 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 
chapters— tell  a  facts  about  every 
type  of  silo — homemade,  stave, 
brick. cement, tile, metal, pit, 
etc. Tells  best  f  or  your  needs 
—impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  profits. 2G4  pages 
—10  page  index— Copyrighted 
Nov .  1 9 1 4 , covers  4 1  si  1  age  c  rops . 
Send  for  new  book;  it  ocats  all 
previous  editions,  -  Write  today. 
"  Mailed  for  10c.     Mention  this 

paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  0. 


CLOVER 

and  inspected  Ri 
Bike,  Alfalfa  and 

TIMOTHY 

Afik  for  samples  and  copy  of  our  bargain  price 
list  for  farmers.   Large  illustrated  catalog. 


New  Crop 
Iowa  Crown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 

and  inspected  Red  Clover.  Also  Mat.' moth,  Al- 
sike.  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 

Blue  Crass,  etc.,  at  low  prices. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy. 

?ree. 

Dept. 51  DES  MOINES,  K>W* 


IOWA  SEED  COMPANY, 


INFORMATION 

FOR 
OUR  READERS 

Land  Department: 

Tell  us  in  what  part  of 
the  country  you  are  inter- 
ested and  we  will  answer 
your  questions  regarding 
climate,  crops,  stock,  land, 
etc.,  in  that  section. 

Automobile  Department: 

We  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  an  experienced 
automobile  man,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  an* 
questions  asked  by  our 
readers  as  to  troubles  with 
or  management  of  any  make 
of  car. 

Our  Readers'  Exchange: 

Inquiries  regarding  crops 
or  stock,  veterinary  or  me- 
chanical matters  will  re- 
ceive our  prompt  attention. 
Tell  us  what  is  perplexing 
you.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
answer  we  will  submit  your 
questions  to  someone  who 
does. 

In  writinp  for  information  al- 
ways enclose  a  2c  stamp  to  in- 
sure a  prompt  reply  by  mall. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


Grange  on    Rural  Credits  Legislation 

System  of  Land  Mortgage  Credits  Necessary  to  Place  Agriculture  on  Level  With  Other  Industries 


/ 


farmer. 


|HIS  paper  has  advocated  delay  in  rural 
credits  legislation  until  the  farmers, 
through  their  national  organizations, 
could  be  in  position  to  say  what  kind 
of  legislation  would  he  best  for  the 
During  the  last  session  of  congress  a 
number  of  rural  credit  bills  were  introduced  in 
the  senate  and  house.  When  the  federal  re- 
serve bank  bill  was  pending,  congressmen  from 
rural  districts  demanded  something  wbich  would 
be  a  direct  help  to  the  farmer.  Fortunately, 
nothing  was  done.  This  has  given  opportunity 
for  the  farmers  to  consider  carefully  the  ques- 
tion of  rural  credits  legislation  in  their  local 
unions,  granges  and  societies,  and  later  in  their 
national  meetings. 

The  national  meeting  of  the  Grange  was 
held  recently  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  at  which 
a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to 
Washir?ton  to  confer  with  members  of  the  sen- 
ate and  house  committees  interested  in  rural 
credits  legislation.  The  members  of  this  com- 
mittee were  Herbert  Quick  of  Georgia,  J.  D. 
Ream,  master  of  the  Nebraska  State  Grange; 
Western  Starr  of  Maryland,  J.  A.  McSparran  of 
Pennsylvania  and  H.  HaTlan  of  Idaho. 

The  resolutions  finally  adopted  by  the  Wash- 
ington conference  are  clear-cut,  dealing  with 
some  of  the  fundamental  things  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  enactment  of  a  rural 
credit  law.    The  resolutions  follow: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this 
conference  that  some  effective  system  of  land 
mortgage  credits  is  necessary  in  order  to  place 
agriculture  upon  a  level  with  other  forms  of  in- 
dustry, and  that  federal  legislation  is  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  this  result. 

We  also  believe  that  effective  state  legisla- 
tion along  the  same  lines  is  possible. 

We  approve  the  general  principle  of  rural 
credits  based  on  farm  mortgages. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of  direct 
loans  by  the  government. 

Favor  Regional  System 

We  approve  the  widest  field  of  operations 
as  furnishing  the  largest  sources  of  credit,  the 
widest  market  for  bonds  based  on  mortgage 
loans  and  as  tending  to  lower  the  rates  of  inter- 
est on  such  loans. 

We,  therefore,  favor  the  regional  program 
of  selling  agencies  as  opposed  to  the  system  of 
local  marketing  of  bonds. 

We  approve  the  provisions  of  section  30  of 
the  so-called  Bulkley  bill,  providing  for  purchase 
of  bonds  by  the  government. 

We  do  not  approve  the  proposition  that  land 
banks  may  receive  deposits  for  commercial  uses. 

Believing  that  rural  credit  land,  banks  should 
be  controled  in  the  interest  of  the  borrower 
rather  than  of  the  lender,  we  recommend  that 
the  co-operative  principle  be  preserved  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  such  banks. 

We  call  attention  to  the  value  of  a  uniform 
system  of  registering  land  titles  in  all  states  as 
a  condition  favorable  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  a  iand  mortgage  system  of  rural  credits, 
and  recommend  this  proposition  to  the  several 
states. 

We  believe  the  need  for  a  more  effective 
system  of  rural  personal  credit  is  as  great  as 
the  need  for  better  land  mortgage  facilities,  but 
that  the  fundamental  difference  between  these 
forms  of  credit  makes  it  impossible  to  adminis- 


ter both  principles  in  the  same  system  of  bank 
organization. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  any 
specific  plan. 

We  do,  however,  recommend  to  the  congress 
such  further  investigation  of  the  subject  as  may 
develop  informed  opinion  and  lead  to  effective 
legislation. 

Opposed  to  Government  Loans 

W.  T.  Hobbs,  the  sixth  member  of  the  reso- 
lutions committee,  presented  a  minority  report, 
which  was  defeated,  urging  direct  government 
loans  and  the  appointment  of  a  special  commit- 
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tee  by  this  congress  to  report  to  the  next  con 
gress  suitable  legislation  for  personal  credits. 

The  resolutions,  as  adopted,  embody,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  positive  indorsement  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Hollis-Bulkley  bill,  the  positive  dis- 
approval of  the  provisions  of  the  Moss-Fletcher 
bill  for  the  marketing  of  farm  loan  bonds  by  the 
local  banking  unit,  and  approving  the  regional 
feature,  as  proposed  in  the  Hollis-Bulkley  bill. 

The  conference  also  adopted  a  resolution  ap- 
pointing a  committee  to  organize  a  permanent 
rural  credit  league,  and  the  chairman,  W.  T. 
Kegley  of  Washington,  appointed  Herbert  Quick, 
W.  T.  Creasy  of  Pennsylvania,  Western  Starr  ol 
Maryland,  J.  W.  Hobbs  of  North  Carolina  and 
George  P.  Hampton  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Grange  is  opposed 
to  bankers'  intervention  and  contemplates  co- 
operation among  the  farmers  similar  to  that  in 
France  and  Germany.  It  requires  careful  study 
and  thought  to  adapt  a  European  system  of  rural 
credits  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
farmer.  Conditions  in  this  country  are  rad- 
ically different,  and  so  are  the  people.  No  co- 
operative credit  system  can  be  the  success  it  has 
been  in  France  and  Germany  until  our  farmers 
learn  how  to  co-operate.  Co-operation  in  this 
country  is  passing  through  the  kindergarten 
stage.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  co-operative 
farmers'  organizations  in  the  Missouri  valle> 
states  shows  that  our  farmers  are  apt  learners. 
Farmers  who  believe  in  co-operation  have  no 
reason  for  being  discouraged  because  of  mis- 
takes and  failures.  It  has  taken  hundreds  of 
years  to  teach  the  European  farmers  the  neces- 
sity of  co-operation. 

Co-operative  Organization  Necessary 

Rural  credit  legislation  to  be  effective  and 
accomplish  what  its  advocates  desire  must  give 
relief  to  the  borrower  who  needs  money  to  carr> 
on  his  farming  operations  successfully.  To 
accomplish  this  it  must  provide  for  long  time 
loans  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest 
which  will  give  the  man  who  has  it  in  him  to 
make  good  a  chance  to  do  so.  We  believe  this 
can  be  best  done  through  a  co-operative  organ- 
ization. 

In  the  days  gone  by  when  there  was  plenty 
of  government  land  to  be  homesteaded  it  did 
not  require  much  capital  to  get  title  to  16o 
acres  of  land.  Then  farming  was  done  with  a 
few  simple  tools  and  capital  did  not  play  a  large 
part  in  agriculture.  At  the  present  time,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  price  of  land  and  the  use 
of  improved  machinery,  more  money  is  needed 
to  buy  and  equip  a  farm.  One  of  the  worst 
things  that  can  happen  is  for  the  farm  land  of 
this  section  to  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  till  the  soil.  This  would  mean  landlord- 
ism. We  believe  it  is  up  to  the  farmers  them- 
selves to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  we 
have  the  confidence  to  believe  they  will  do  it. 
One  oi  the  most  hopeful  sign"  of  the  times  is  the 
growth  of  the  co-operative  movement  among  th« 
farmers  of  the  corn  belt  states. 
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"From  the  vast  grain  fields  of  Canada,  the  appeal  comes  to  us." 


HERE  has  always  been,  and  always 
will  be,  a  shifting  from  place  to  place 
of  a  part  of  the  population.  In  some 
it  is  the  love  of  adventure,  the  rest- 
less desire  to  conquer  the  difficulties 
of  nature,  the  pioneer  spirit.  In  others  it  is 
an  inherent  discontent  with  life  and  a  hope  to 
discover  some  place  where  everything  will  be 
rieht;  the  rolling  stone  that  gathers  no  moss. 
In  still  others  it  is  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that 
refuses  to  be  cramped  by  local  conditions  and 
seeks  wider  fields  for  expansion.  And,  lastly, 
there  is  the  great  army  of  young  men  and 
women  who  must  enter  upon  life's  duties  and 
seek  the  best  opening  they  can  fin  To  all 
these  comes  the  lure  of  the  distant. 

Urgent,  insistent,  the  call  comes  from  every 
quarter;  from  the  orange  groves  of  Florida  and 
Ca'ifornia,  from  vast  grain  fields  of  Canada, 
from  the  apple  orchards  of  the  northwest,  from 
the  deserted  farms  of  the  east  and  the  irrigated 
desert  farms  amid  the  Rockies,  the  appeal  comes 
to  every  one  of  us.  Every  phase  of  climate,  of 
natural  conditions  and  of  life  are  spread  before 
us  and  we  can  take  our  choice. 

We  live  in  the  corn  belt  and  dream  of  these 
remarkable  lands,  while  in  each  of  them  are 
countless  souls  dreaming  of  and  longing  for 
homes  here  in  the  corn  belt.  The  man  in  Flor- 
ida longs  for  the  apple  orchards  and  alfalfa 
fields  of  the  northwest,  while  the  man  in  Idaho 
dreams  of  a  land  where  orange  blossoms  scent 
the  air  and  the  Frost  King  never  blows  his  icy 
breath.  The  man  in  the  vast  Canadian  wilder- 
ness longs  for  the  comforts  and  social  privileges 
of  the  old  New  England  home,  while  the  farmer 
on  the  rocky  New  England  homestead  longs  for 
the  rich,  level  prairie  lands  of  the  great  north- 
ern valleys. 

While  this  lure  of  the  distant  is  of  untold 
value  in  raising  civilization  to  higher  levels,  and 
harmonizing  the  many  and  various  elements  of 
our  population,  yet  we  must  guard  against  it 
and  weigh  well  our  reasons  before  making  a 
costly  move,  often  entailing  great  hardships. 

Lured  by  Promise  of  Wealth 

The  first  great  lure  that  appeals  to  us  is  the 
promise  of  wealth.  We  read  of  the  fabulous 
profits  made  in  these  lands  and  we  straightway 
lose  interest  in  the  more  moderate  profits  we 
know  are  made  in  our  own  locality,  yet  often 
equally  good  showings  can  be  made  by  our  near 
neighbor.  We  read  of  a  thousand  dollars  being 
realized  from  an  acre  on  a  southern  truck  farm. 
A  Kansas  City  paper  had  an  acre  cultivated  one 
Boason  as  an  experiment,  under  the  direction 
of  an  experienced  gardener  and  marketer,  and 
kept  a  careful  record  of  results.  This  acre  was 
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in  the  suburbs  of  the  city — $1,600  the  sum 
realized. 

We  read  of  the  poor  man's  chance,  where  ten 
acres  is  all  one  man  can  cultivate,  and  where 
he  can  pay  for  his  ten  acres  in  a  year  if  he  has 
a  good  season.  A  farmer  and  his  half-grown 
son  rented  an  eighty-acre  farm  and  secured  an 
option  on  it  provided  they  could  pay  a  fourth 
of  the  purchase  price  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
They  worked  hard  and  the  season  was  good. 
They  harvested  $2,4  00  worth  of  various 
products,  half  the  price  of  the  farm.  Two 
reasonably  good  years  followed  and  the  farm 
was  paid  for.  While  these  things  were  occur- 
ing  the  lure  of  the  distant  was  drawing  hun- 
dreds from  all  around  them.  Often  more  than 
half  of  those  who  followed  the  lure  were  back 
in  a  couple  of  years,  poorer  and  wiser,  yet  some 
of  those  who  accompanied  them  to  the  promised 
land  had  found  it  all  they  had  expected. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when   striving  for  great  success 


anywhere  that  few  really  succeed.  Moderate 
success  will  come  to  anyone  who  will  combine 
thrift  and  industry,  but  it  is  only  to  the  man 
capable  of  utilizing  every  facility  that  these 
great  successes  come.  The  man  who  knows 
how  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity, 
who  can  produce  and  market  equally  well,  who 
can  see  future  effects  from  present  causes  and 
turn  them  to  his  profit,  who  studies  nature  and 
prepares  to  meet  her  conditions — this  is  the 
man  who  makes  the  record  profits,  and  it  is  not 
wise  to  base  expectations  on  his  success  unless 
you  are  perfectly  sure  you  can  measure  up  to 
his  ability  and  have  his  experience.  The  lack 
of  a  single  item  of  his  ability  or  experience  may 
have  a  decided  effect  on  the  results. 

Your  crops  may  be  as  good  as  his  and  you 
may  lose  your  profit  because  you  do  not  know 
how  to  market  them  to  the  best  advantage  or 
to  turn  them  into  cash  through  feeding  stock. 
You  may  be  all  right  on  the  marketing  and  feed- 
ing, but  do  not  know  the  soil  conditions  and  cul- 
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tural  methods  required  in  that  locality.  You 
may  get  the  crops  and  he  able   to  realize  on 

.  them,  hut  flood  or  frost,  or  some  other  disaster 
of  this  nature,  may  overtake  you,  something  you 
had  never  thought  of,  and  for  which  you  had 
nade  no  provision.    Insects  you  knew  nothins; 

-  about  and  were  unprepared  to  fight  might  de- 
stroy your  crops.  All  these  things  the  other 
man  has  thought  of,  has  considered  well  and 
has  made  every  provision  possible  to  avoid,  com- 
bat or  minimize  the  results. 

Alan  Counts  More  Than  Location 

When  the  lure  of  the  distant  falls  upon  us 
we  must  remember  it  is  the  man  more  than  the 
location  or  natural  conditions  that  makes  for 
success.  In  every  land  there  are  advantages 
and  there  are  drawbacks.  When  we  are  reared 
in  a  country  and  its  conditions  become  familiar1 
to  us  it  is  no  small  matter  to  break  awav  and 
start  in  a  new  land  where  the  conditions  are 
different.  Too  often  we  rush  away  with  mar- 
velous expectations,  and  when  the  realitv  faces 
us  we  become  discouraged  and  homesick,  re- 
turning in  a  few  years  to  the  old  home,  losine 
the  result  of  years  of  labor  in  the  move.  It 
costs  to  shift  from  place  to  place.  It  pays  to 
be  sure  of  the  conditions  before  making  a 
change  and  then  resolve  to  make  it  go,  with  no 
thought  of  turning  back. 

Your  expectations  will  be  greater  than  you 
will  realize,  no  matter  how  well  you  may  pre- 
pare yourself.  It  will  take  time  for  us  to  ap- 
preciate all  the  advantages,  for  they  do  not  ap- 
pear so  prominent  at  first,  while  the  disadvan- 
tages will  magnify  themselves  and  are  apt  to  be 
very  irritating,  though  no  greater  than  those 
you  have  ceased  to  think  of  back  home  because 
of  their  familiarity.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
middle-aged  or  older  people.  The  young  can 
adapt  ther  selves  more  easily,  but  older  people 
feel  the  effect  of  change  much  more  keenly. 
Should  Follow  Inclination 

The  lure  of  the  distant  is  apt  to  cause  us  to 
lose  sight  of  our  personal  likes  and  dislikes  to 
an  unwise  extent.  If  I  have  love  for  growing? 
fruit,  have  a  keen  insight  into  the 
needs  of  the  trees  and.  vines  I  grow, 
love  them  so  well  that  the  first  sign 
of  disease  is  noted,  I  would  be  fool- 
ish to  go  to  a  country  where  growing- 
live  stock  was  the  only  profitable  use 
to  which  I  could  apply  my  time,  es- 
pecially if  I  had  a  personal  dislike  to 
stock-raising.  The  profits  might  be 
marvelous  to  those  who  were  adapted 
to  the  work,  but  I  would  be  sure  to 
fail.  I  should  locate  where  the  work 
I  loved  would  produce  results.  No 
man  can  get  the  best  out  of  himself 
trying  to  force  himself  to  do  a  line 
of  work  that  does  not  appeal  to  him. 
If  he  is  a  very  strong  character  he 
may  succeed,  but  he  would  succeed 
much  better  in  some  line  where  he 
could  use  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  a  Congenial 
employment. 

Health  Conditions  Influence  Many 

Sometimes  it  is  the  climate  that  draws  us. 
Healthfulness  i«  another  lure;  educational  and 
social  privileges  also  attract.  Subordinate  as 
these  usually  are  to  the  great  lure  of  profit,  yet 
they  are  and  should  be  considered,  though  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  realize  fully  a  country's 
advantages  in  these  lines,  as  so  much  of  this  is 
superficial,  or  measured  only  by  comparisons. 
Climatic  conditions  can  be  learned,  but  how 
they  will  appeal  to  you  cannot  be  known  with- 
out actual  experience. 

To  the  newcomer  the  continual  rain  for  six 
months  at  a  time,  day  after  day,  common  to  the 
northwest  coast  country,  is  dreadful,  but  the 
old  inhabitant  thinks  little  of  it,  and  I  have  had 
some  tell  me  they  really  enjoyed  it.  The  in- 
tense heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  of  Florida  is  un- 
bearable to  the  northerner,  but  it  is  cool  in  the 
shade,  and  the  evenings  and  mornings  are  cool, 
so  he  can  take  it  easy  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  as  the  native  does,  and  do  his 
work  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  then  have 


"Countless  souls  are  dreaming  of  and1  longing  for  homes  here  in  the  Cora  Belt." 


five  months  of  winter  extra,  the  Florida  pro- 
moter explains.  The  burning  summer  heat  of 
the  Arizona  desert  lands  drives  many  an  immi- 
grant out  the  first  year,  but  those  who  remain 
become,  acclimated  and  do  not  feel  its  effects 
to  such  an  extent. 

Then  what  would  be  a  cause  of  great  suffer- 
ing to  one  would  be  but  an  inconvenience  to  an- 
other. If  we  consider  all  these  things  well  we 
are  ready  to  make  the  change  with  a  good  pros- 
pect of  making  good,  for  we  know  what  to  ex- 
pect, and  these  discomforts  cannot  magnify 
themselves  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

There'  is  no  doubt  that  some  localities  are 


Where  the  spirit  of  enterprise  seeks  wider  fields  for  expansion." 


more  healthful  than  others,  yet  appearances  are 
not  indicative,  and  we  must  look  well  into  the 
conditions  if  we  would  be  certain.  I  knew  one 
man  who  was  told  by  several  doctors  that  he 
had  consumption.  He  was>  advised  to  go  to 
the  mountains,  but  instead  he  went  out  on  a 
farm  a  short  distance  west  and  lived  largely  in 
the  open,  exercising  his  lungs  many  times  a  day, 
dieting  himself  somewhat,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  doctors  pronounced  him  free  from  any  touch 
of  the  dread  disease. 

Another  man  moved  into  our  part  of  Kansas 
from  a  town  some  300  miles  away  in  Missouri. 
He  was  suffering  from  asthma  and  had  to  leave 
his  old  home  on  that  account.  He  recovered  at 
once  and  for  years  he  never  felt  a  touch  of  the 
disease.  One  fall  he  went  back  to  spend  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks'  vacation,  but  he  was  so  bad  again 
with  the  asthma  in  a  week  that  he  had  to  cut 
his  visit  short.  Again  he  recovered  at  once. 
Two  years  later  he  was  again  called  home  and 
again  he  was  attacked  by  asthma  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  and  relieved  again  when  he  returned  to 
Kansas. 

Now  in  this  same  community  a  prominent 


business  man  was  compelled  to  sell  his  business 
and  move  away  because  his  wife  suffered  so 
much  with  asthma  each  summer  and  fall.  Sin 
had  been  obliged  to  go  away  every  year  for  sev- 
eral months.  One  of  these  would  have  told  their 
friends  how  healthful  that  country  was  for  suf- 
ferers from  asthma,  while  the  other  would  have 
given  warning  against  anyone  suffering  from 
asthma  coming  there.  Both  had  good  grounds 
for  their  advice,  yet  their  advice  would  really  be 
valueless. 

You  Know  Best  Yourself 
Social  and  educational  privileges  are  largely 
local  and  changeable,  and  have  little  bearing  on 
the  question  of  moving  from  one  part 
to  another. 

I  am  the  only  one  to  jud^e 
whether  it  is  expedient  for  me  to 
seek  a  new  home.  No  one  else 
knows  my  needs  or  my  longings  so 
well.  No  promoter  can  tell  me 
whether  I  will  succeed  in  the  new 
land.  I  must  study  the  land  and  my- 
self in  connection  with  it  and  decide 
for  myself.  I  must  take  all  things 
into  consideration  and  act  as  seems 
best  to  me,  giving  due  thought  to 
those  who  are  affected  by  my  de- 
cision. When  I  have  weighed  well 
all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
and  conclude  the  advantages  are  pre- 
dominant, I  have  done  all  there  is  for 
me  to  do,  and  I  will  go  in  answer  to 
the  lure  of  the  distant,  with  every  prospect  of 
making  good.  I  will  not  expect  more  than  what 
is  justified.  I  will  bear  up  under  unusual  con- 
ditions until  they  become  usual.  I  will  seek  to 
adapt  myself  to  the  methods  and  needs  of  the 
new  home  and  let  not  prejudice  or  preconceived 
ideas  stand  between  me  and  success,  and  I  will 
not  expect  an  easy  victory. 


To  the  Dairy  Cow 

E'en  though  thou  art  of  man  a  servant;  the 
taker  from  him  of  such  treatment  as  in  wisdom, 
or  lack  of  it,  he  may  accord  thee;  the  yielder  to 
him  in  thy  maternity  of  that  mystic  life  fluid 
that  sustains  him,  gives  to  him  his  power  and 
makes  for  his  profit  and  pleasure;  the  glad  re- 
cipient of  his  kindness  or  the  meek  object  of  his 
untaught  abuse.  All  these  art  thou,  yet,  to  the 
end  of  time,  thou  shalt  still  rule  thy  kingdom, 
and  that  of  man's  need,  a  Queen. — Iowa  Agri- 
culturist. 
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Nebraska  College  of  Agriculture 

At  the  last  election  the  people  of  Nebraska  decided  they  wanted 
no  consolidation  of  the  university.  They  said  by  their  vote  that  they 
wanted  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  present  downtown  campus  and  to 
build  up  a  college  of  agriculture  on  the  farm  campus. 

We  doubt  if  a  very  great  per  cent  of  our  readers  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  a  student  now  taking  the  college  of  agriculture  course 
must  attend  classes  both  downtown  and  at  the  farm.  Each  day  he 
must  travel  back  and  forth  to  these  two  institutions  for  instruction. 

We  believe  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  want  matters  so  arranged  that 
their  boys  and  girls  taking  the  college  of  agriculture  course  can  take 
all  their  work  at  the  farm.  We  don't  believe  it  right  that  farm  boys 
and  girls  should  be  compelled  to  waste  this  time  and  money. 

Nebraska  being  absolutely  a  live  stock  and  farming  state,  should 
not  agriculture  be  placed  in  the  front  rank?  Should!  not  the  Board 
of  Regents  proceed  at  once  to  establish  at  the  farm  campus  a  complete 
college  of  agriculture?  If  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  want  this  they 
can  get  it.  Let  your  wants  be  known.  Let  the  board  know  what  you 
think  about  it. 

We  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  men  who  framed  the  Mor- 
rill act  that  this  money  should  be  used  almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely, 
for  college  of  agriculture  extension.  A  portion  of  this  fund  is  now 
used  at  the  downtown  campus.  Should  not  the  college  of  agriculture 
have  this  money? 

Every  Nebraskan  is  interested  in  our  college  of  agriculture.  Now 
that  it  is  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  institution,  should  not  every 
effort  be  made  to  make  it  second1  to  none? 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  believes  there  are  different  ways 
by  which  this  school  can  be  expanded  and  made  more  useful.  In 
future  issues  of  this  paper  we  shall  have  something  to  say  about  what 
we  think  may  be  done  to  place  the  school  on  a  higher  place  than  it  now 
occupies. 
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Where  musty,  moldy  or  any  sort 
of  dirty  or  impure  feedstuffs  are 
given  to  the  dairy  cows  there  is  sure 
to  be  some  deterioration  of  the  dairy 
products,  while  the  damage  to  the 
animals'  digestive  organs  is  another 
most  detrimental  effect  that  must 
not  be  forgotten. 


If  we  would  be  more  conservative 
in  loading  the  colt  the  first  few 
times  he  is  worked,  see  that  his  col- 
lar is  the  proper  fit,  and  adjust  his 
harness  to  his  body  snugly  and  com- 
fortably, we  would  almost  forget  the 
term  "balky  horse."  The  first  act 
of  an  ignorant  driver  when  a  horse 
balks  is  to  attempt  to  force  him  to 
pull,  when  it  ought  to  be  that  of  as- 
certaining the  cause  of  his  refusing 
to  move. 


As  the  dairy  cows  become  more 
and  more  confined  to  dry  rations 
one  will  need  to  turn  the  cream 
screw  in  the  separator  considerably, 
as  the  consistency  of  the  cream  will 
be  thicker  than  when  the  animals 
were  running  on  green  pasturage. 
The  oil  supply,  also,  will  demand  re- 
adjustment as  the  weather  grows 
colder  and  the  oil  thicker  and  more 
sluggish  of  movement. 


The  application  of  manure  during 
the  winter  months  ought  to  be  con- 
fined only  to  those  fields  which  are 
covered  with  some  sort  of  a  stu'bble 
growth,  or  which  are  extremely  level, 
to  avoid  the  washing  away  of  the 
fertilizing  elements  before  they  can 
enter  the  ground  next  spring.  If 
such  lands  are  not  available  a  good 
place  of  storage  for  spring  distribu- 
tion should  be  provided. 


Macaroni  Wheat  Demand 

Macaroni  wheat,  as  it  is  frequently 
called  in  this  country,  originally 
came  from  Russia  and  belongs  to 
what  is  known  in  that  country  as  the 
durum  variety  of  wheat.  It  is  now 
generally  designated  in  our  markets 
as  durum  wheat  instead  of  macaroni. 
The  word  durum  means  hard-  an  J  is, 
therefore,  appropriate,  and  it  is  uni- 
versally known  by  this  name  in  the 
commercial  trade.  There  are  sev- 
eral names  by  which  it  is  designated 
in  the  various  districts  where  grown. 
In  Canada  it  is  called  the  "goose 
wheat,"  in  Texas  and  southwest  the 
"Nicaragua  wheat."  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Nebraska  in  the  latter 
'90s  by  Prof.  T.  L.  Lyon  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  its  adaptability  to  the  west- 
ern and  northwestern  parts  of  the 
state,  where  the  rainfall  corresponds 
to  its  native  conditions. 

The  tests  in  western  Nebraska 
proved  all  that  could  be  desired  in 
tLe  matter  of  yield  and  general  con- 
ditions of  adaptability  for  producing 
a  crop.  The  yield  of  the  macaroni 
variety  of  wheat  being  anywhere 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  more  than 
that  of  the  common  spring  wheat, 
soon  started  an  active  cultivation  of 
the  new  hardy  variety,  then  desig- 
nated "macaroni." 

No  sooner  had  the  milling  quali- 
ties of  this  wheat  been  tested  than 
the  local  demand  ceased  and  the  only 
recourse  for  the  producer  was  to  feed 
it  to  his  stock  or  hunt  up  a  shipping 
demand  where  il  was  being  ground 
for  macaroni  or  spaghetti  use.  This 


demand  was  so  light  and  so  uncer- 
tain in  its  requirements  and  so  much 
lower  in  price  than  the  common 
wheat  that  the  durum  wheat  indus- 
try of  Nebraska,  which  promised  so 
much  in  its  inception,  dropped  down 
until  its  cultivation  almost  ceased 
except  for  feed. 

North  and  South  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota have  in  recent  years  been 
producing  the  great  bulk  of  the  du- 
rum wheat  that  has  supplied  the  com- 
mercial and  milling  trade  of  this 
country.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming  and  Montana  have 
contributed  lightly,  though  possess- 
ing excellent  natural  advantages  for 
growing  the  crop.  The  durum  va- 
rieties are  spring  wheats,  though  it 
has  been  possible  to  grow  some  of 
them  as  winter  varieties  in  the  more 
southern  districts. 

The  present  market  demand  for 
this  variety  of  wheat  places  it  in 
price  in  advance  of  the  common  flour 
wheats  produced  in  this  country. 
The  European  war,  checking  produc- 
tion in  the  foreign  countries  where 
it  is  most  extensively  produced,  to- 
gether with  the  increased  use  of  the 
products  that  are  manufactured  from 
it  in  this  country,  is  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  price  in  our  markets. 
This  situation  points  to  renewed  ef- 
forts next  spring  in  the  growing  of 
durum  wheat. 

The  district  of  country  in  the 
United  States  best  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  this  variety  of  wheat  is 
defined  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  that  represented  by  a  strip 
200  miles  on  each  side  of  the  100th 
meridian.  The  western  side  of  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota  are  desig- 
nated as  the  districts  of  country  pro- 
ducing the  highest  quality  of  durum 
wheat.  Climate  and  soil  conditions 
are  represented  as  being  ideal  for 
quality  and  yield. 


Dishonesty 

Without  doubt  the  great  mass  of! 
t'  e  American  people  is  honest.  I* 
is  equally  indisputable  that  there  are 
dishonest  people  in  every  line  of  bus-i 
iness.  There  are,  however,  mor# 
dishonest  people  who  have  no  busi- 
ness in  pa  ticular,  but  await  oppor-. 
tunlties  to  rush  in  with  fake  schemes 
whenever  any  new  money-making 
avenue  is  opened  up. 

When  the  use  of  serum  for  hog 
cholera  became  almost  universal  in 
this  country  and  many  laboratories 
for  its  manufacture  were  started, 
dishonest  men  found  that  here  wag 
a  chance  to  give  the  public  someJ 
thing  of  no  value,  and  consequently 
of  small  cost  to  them,  for  the  money 
received;  so  some  serum  manufac- 
turers went  into  the  business  of  sell- 
ing impotent  serum  for  a  good  price. 

Co-operative  creameries  have  been 
a  source  of  profit  to  dishonest  dea1- 
ers,  who  have  promoted-  such  institu- 
tions in  neighborhoods  where  there 
is  little  or  practically  no  cream  pro- 
duction and  sold  creamery  machinery 
for  a  price  far  above  its  actual  value. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  we  believe 
these  dishonest  operators  are  now 
unable  to  work,  but  the  southern 
states  are  suffering  at  the  present 
time  from  this  pest. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 
cement  in  healing  injured  or  rottina 
trees  and  the  practice  of  'tree  sur- 
gery" certain  of  these  men  of  devi- 
ous ways  have  undertaken  to  travel- 
about  the  country  pretending  to  per- 
form surgical  operations  on  orchard 
and  shade  trees.  Their  services  are* 
expensive  as  to  original  cost  and 
more  so  as  to  results,  for  on  account 
of  their  ignorance  and  carelessness 
they  do  the  trees  more  harm  than 
good. 

These  and  many  more  are  methods 
by  which  dishonest  men  get  in  touch 
with  honest  men  through  the  medium 
of  new  discoveries  about  which  little 
is  known  by  the  general  public. 

The  money  taken  away  from  these 
people  directly  and  the  suffering 
caused  to  individuals  are,  however, 
not  the  greatest  harm  done  by  such 
dishonest  operators.  The  sort  of 
work  they  do  and  the  products  put 
out  by  them  are  such  that  doubts  are 
created  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
value  of  the  things  they  pretend  to 
represent.  The  serum  manufacturer 
who  sells  serum  that  is  useless  has' 
set  back  the  cause  of  scientific  war 
rn  hog  cholera.  The  man  who  owns 
the  hogs  that  die  and  his  neighbors 
and  friends  are  almost  certain  never 
to  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  this 
method  again. 

The  neighborhood  in  which  farm- 
ers lose  money  through  premature 
creamery  promoton  and  high-priced 
machinery  is  apt  to  be  bitter  against 
co-operative  enterprise*  and  dairy- 
ing for  many  years. 

The  orchardist  whose  troefes  die 
from  inexpert  tree  surgery  will  prob- 
ably never  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  saving  trees  by  this  method  again. 

And  so  it  goes.  One  dishonest 
man  in  any  business  not  only  injures 
the  people  who  trust  him,  but  the 
business  itself,  the  honest  dealers  In 
his  line  and  all  those  friends  among 
whom  his  victim  spreads  his  honest 
disbelief  and  who  consequently  lose 
opportunities  to  profit  by  patronizing 
honest  firms  in  the  same  business. 
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Farm  Raised  Feeder  Cattle 

There  has  been  a  grer*  deal  said 
about  the  advisability  of  the  farmer 
raising  his  own  feeders.  For  two  or 
three  years  the  live  stock  papers  and 
farm  journals  have  been  pouring 
forth  this  advice  by  the  column,  no 
knowing  really  but  what  the  farmer 
was  letting  this  in  at  one  ear  and  out 
at  the  other.  But  owing  to  some 
Sort  of  persuasive  influence  there 
have  been  hundreds  of  farmers,  yes, 
thousands  of  them,  doing  that  very 
thing,  raising  their  steer  calves  and 
feeding  them  for  slaughter.  Some 
feed  out  at  the  yearling  age,  others 
at  2  years  old. 

Observe  the  stock  yards  gossip 
published  in  the  stock  yards  journals 
at  the  various  big  central  markets, 
and  note  the  frequency  with  which 
the  shipper  boasts  of  raising  his  own 
cows,  and  how  he  emphasizes  this  as 
a  reason  for  his  ability  to  top  the 
market  or  to  stand  high  in  the  qual- 
ity he  is  marketing.  It  is  a  fact  that 
this  is  the  tendency.  The  spirit  of 
production,  independent  of  any  other 
influence,  is  abroad  in  the  land.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  with  the  larger 
land  owners,  those  who  have  room  to 
run  breeding  herds  and  carry  their 
produce  forward  to  the  finished  steer. 

'  The  influence  of  such  associations 
as  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers'  associa- 
tion, whose  text  is,  "Produce  Your 
Own  Beef-bred  Calves,'"  is  a  strong 
factor  in  moulding  this  sentiment, 
which  is  gaining  headway,  making 
converts  each  year  as  its  representa- 
tives traverse  the  state  of  Iowa 
preaching  the  gospel  of  "Produce 
more  beef-bred  calves  on  the  farm." 
This  doctrine  carried  out  has  the 
ability  to  solve  the  cattle  shortage 
question.  The  tendency  to  be  beef- 
makers  instead  of  cattle  producers  is 
all  that  is  wrong  with  this  country. 

The  same  spirit  prevailed  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  years  ago  on  the  range. 
As  soon  as  a  cattle  grower  or  ranch- 
man got  in  circumstances  to  quit 
raising  calves  he  sold  his  cow  r  _rd 
and  became  a  dealer  in  steers. 


Promptness  and  Economy 

One  of  the  very  important  princi- 
ples in  saving,  and  the  one  which  ap- 
peals to  the  farmer  in  possibly  the 
most  practical  and  common  sense 
manner,  is  often  alluded  to  by  the 
old  saying,  "An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  This  is 
usually  coupled  with  another  old  say- 
ing, "Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish." 
They  are  both  used  to  illustrate  the 
fallacy  of  unwise  stinginess,  which  is 
often  paraded  before  the  people  as 
meaning  economy  and  thrift. 

There  is  in  demand  on  every  farm 
and  in  all  kinds  of  business  a  prompt- 
ness in  attending  to  all  the  details  of 
the  work  at  the  proper  time.  A  lit- 
tle neglect  frequently  causes  great 
loss.  It  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  neglect  of  properly  feeding 
the  young  animals  on  the  farm  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  proper  quantity 
causes  loss  that  cannot  be  regained. 
As  an  illustration,  take  the  calves, 
the  colts  and  the  lambs.  There  is  a 
weaning  period  with  all  these  suck- 
lings, and  this  period  most  generally 
comes  in  the  autumn  season.  This 
is  the  season  when  vegetation  of  all 
kinds  is  on  the  decline;  cold  and 
stormy  weather  is  commencing,  to 
exert  a  withering  influence  on  the 
animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  king- 


dom. What  does  the  intelligent, 
prompt  stockman  read  in  the  fore- 
cast that  is  plainly  set  forth?  It 
means  precautionary  measures  of 
'  such  a  character  as  will  afford  the 
weanlings  immunity  from  all  damag- 
ing* influences  that  may  arise  from 
the  changing  conditions  that  may  fol- 
low the  period  of  weaning. 

The  changing  from  the  mothers' 
milk  to  a  strictly  prepared  feed,  even 
with  the  addition  of  pasture  grasses, 
is  usually  too  abrupt  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  youngsters.  All  wean- 
lings should  be  taught  to  eat  ground 
feed,  oats,  shelled  corn,  bran,  etc., 
in  troughs  prepared  and  arranged 
for  this  purpose.  These  young  ani- 
mals should  be  started  on  a  feed  ra- 
tion before  weaning.  In  this  way 
milk  becomes  a  secondary  matter 
with  them  in  their  feed  supply.  The 
secret  of  weaning  and  the  good  or 
bad  results  attending  this  period  de- 
pend upon  previous  preparation 
for  it. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  wean- 
lings on  feed  of  suitable  kind  and 
quality  to  carry  them  safely  through 
the  winter.  It  does  not  pay  to  stint 
the  young  animal  at  any  period  of 
its  growth,  especially  during  the  cold 
season.  The  prevention  theory  prop- 
erly carried  out  will  be  found  inval- 
uable as  applied  to  the  weanlings  of 
the  present  season.  The  more  flesh 
the  young  animal  can  be  made  to 
carry  when  entering  the  cold  season, 
the  better  it  is  prepared  to  stand  the 
rigors  of  our  climate. 


Corn  a  Profitable  Crop 

The  raising  of  corn  as  a  farm  crop 
has  from  the  beginning  been  a  profit- 
able business  with  the  farmer  in  the 
com  belt.  In  seasons  when  prices 
were  low  for  corn  in  the  commercial 
markets  of  the  country  there  was 
good  money  made  in  cribbing  and 
holding  the  corn  for  higher  prices. 
The  farmer  who  makes  a  practice  of 
holding  his  corn  over  and  selling  just 
before  the  new  crop  comes  into  mar- 
ket almost  universally  gains  by  so 
doing.  This  has  been  the  history  of 
corn-raising  in  the  west. 

The  corn  crop  offers  more  oppor- 
tunity for  profit  than  any  other  crop 
the  farmer  can  raise.  It  has  be- 
come, in  a  measure ,  a  speculative 
crop,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 
The  corn  grower  years  ago  planted, 
cultivated  and  harvested  his  corn 
crop  with  but  one  purpose  in  view — 
to  sell  the  grain  to  the  shipping  trade 
at  the  price  offered.  There  was  no 
other  demand,  and  the  cribbing  of 
the  crop  was  a  business  thought  to 
belong  exclusively  to  the  shipping 
and  elevator  trade. 

The  development  of  later  years 
has  placed  the  corn  grower  in  a  posi- 
tion to  choose  how,  where  and  when 
his  product  shall  be  marketed.  He 
has  in  a  measure  become  a  speculator 
on  his  own  production.  If  the  ship- 
ping and  elevator  trade  does  not  of- 
fer satisfactory  inducements,  then 
the  neighborhood  feed  yard  demand 
can  be  consulted;  if  neither  of  these 
furnish  the  price  that  meets  the  view 
of  the  corn  raiser,  he  then  figures  on 
the  value  of  the  crop  fed  into  his  own 
stock,,  upon  a  basis  of  future  fat 
stock  prices,  or  the  cribbing  and 
holding  for  development  in  the  ex- 
port trade  or  other  demand. 


Remember  that  there .  is  a  great 
advantage  in  starting  the  live  stock 


into  winter  in  a  good,  healthy  condi- 
tion. It  takes  less  feed,  less  care 
and  less  trouble  all  around  to  winter 
an  animal  that  is  up  in  condition  to 
start  with.     Such  animals  will  win- 


ter on  hay,  straw,  fodder  and  such 
roughage  as  they  can  pick  up,  need- 
ing very  little,  if  any,  grain.  It  does 
not  pay  to  winter  the  poor  animal 
showing  poverty  symptoms  in  the  fall. 


WAR  BOOMS  the  AUTO  BUSINESS 


More  Farm  Boys  Wanted  as  Auto 
Experts  at  $15  to  $25  Per  Week 

The  European  war  has  given  the  auto 
business  the  greatest  boom  it  ever  knew. 
Fine  paying  positions  opening  up  every 
day,  and  not  men  enough  to  fill  them. 

Farm  boys  are  preferred  because  they 
make  most  reliable  mechanics,  drivers, 
demonstrators,  salesmen  and  garage 
managers. 

There's  a  fine  position  for  YOU,  if  you 
will  spend  six  weeks  in  our  school  to 
prepare  for  it.  We  guarantee  to  make 
you  competent,  a  real  expert. 

We  teach  thoroughly  what  all  of  the 
3,000  parts  in  an.  auto  are  for,  and  let 
you  actually  tear  down  and  build  up  real 
cars  with  your  own  hands,  under  expert 
instructors.  We  teach  machining,  pat- 
tern making',  moulding,  etc.,  so  you 
yourself  can  duplicate  any  automobile 
part.  Our  course  in  electricity  not 
equalled  anywhere  for  being  easily  un- 
derstood, thorough  and  valuable. 

We  have  produced  more  successful 
men,  more  garage  owners,  than  any 
school  in  the  west.  Why? 

Our  catalog  describes  and  profusely  illustrates 
our  work.  Get  a  copy  at  once.  You'll  risk  a  penny 
postal  against  a  $25  a  week  job,  won't  you? 


Our  Course  Teaches  You 

everything  known  about  engines, 
carburetors,  clutches,  transmis- 
sions, differentials,  axles,  tires, 
vulcdnizing,  bearings,  soldering, 
welding,  brazing;  electrical  terms, 
generation  of  electricity,  dynamos, 
magnetos,  ignition,  motors,  stor- 
age batteries,  self  starters,  switch 
boards,  electric  lighting,  black- 
smithing,  pattern  making,  mould- 
ing, driving.  Not  only  theory,  but 
the  actual  practical  work. 


Lincoln  Auto  School,  2352  O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


A  Good  Habit 

that  makes  your  day  a  joy  and  adds  a  relish  to  your 
work— carry  a  plug  of  Piper  Heidsieck  with  you,  and 
as  often  as  you  get  tobacco-hungry  cut  yourself  a 
slice  of  ' '  PIPER ' '  to  chew.  This  is  the  all-satisfying 
way  to  use  tobacco  and  enjoy  it. 

PIPER  HeiilsiBck 


CHEWING  TOBACCO  ( 


CHAMPAGNE 
FLAVOR 


) 


has  solved  for  many  a  busy  farmer  the  needs  of  a 
handy,  ever-convenient,  most  delicious  and  healthful 
tobacco.  Slips  into  your  hip  pocket  and  is  ready  in  a 
twinkling. 

When  you  chew  "PIPER,"  you  are  getting  the 
full  pleasant  taste  of  superb  tobacco— the  best  leaves 
of  the  choicest  ripe  Kentucky  Burley — with  the  rich, 
winey  tang  of  the  famous  "PIPER  champagne 
flavor."    Begin  with  "PIPER"  today. 

Buy  "  PIPER  "  by  the  Box  and  you'll  always  have 
a  supplv  handv.  For  your  convenience  we  pack 
"PIPER"  in  2-lb.  boxes  of  36  separate  foil-wrapped 
5c  Pocket  Plugs ;  also  in  2-lb.  boxes  of  18  ten-cent  cuts. 

Send  10c  and  your  tobacco  dealer's  name,  and 
we'll  mail  you  prepaid,  anywhere  in  U.S. ,  a  full- 
size  10c  cut  of  "PIPER"  in  a  handsome  leather 
pouch  FREE.  The  tobacco,  pouch  and  mailing  expenses  cost  us 
20c,  and  we  gladly  spend  the  money  to  get  you  to  try  "PIPER." 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  in  all  size  cuts  from  5c  up. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  CO.,  Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City,  Room  1157 
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Big  Profits  for  Boys  in  Trapping 

Den  Trapping  and  the  Handling  and  Marketing  of  Furs 


.*V^  tHN  ICR  ALLY  speaking,  we  do 
|  \Jf  J  not  recommend  den-trap- 
h££35q  ping,  although  with  proper 
r  discretion    we    have  suc- 

cessfully practiced  it  to  a  certain 
extent. 

The  main  objection  to  it  is  the 
capturing  of  animals  around  their 
places  of  abode  is  apt  to  ala"m  them, 
causing  all  to  leave  those  immediate 
quarters. 

Such  animals  as  opossums  and 
skunks,  which  are  not  so  easily 
alarmed  as  many  others,  are  not  as 
"apt  to  leave  after  one  begins  trap- 
ping around  their  dens,  and  often 
all  of  them  can  be  captured  in  suc- 
cession. 

However,  we  always  prefer  to  set 
a  baited  trap  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  any  dens  we  may 
locate,  or  trap  in  runways  near  such 
dens,  carefully  covering  the  traps 
with  grass,  leaves  or  fine  dirt.  This 
method  does  not  arouse  the  animals' 
suspicions,  and  an  entire  den  of  them 
may  be  captured  in  a  few  nights. 

Den-trapping  of  mink  is  an  excel- 
lent method,  but  unless  one  thor- 
oughly understands  it  it  will  seem  a 
mystery  why  his  success  is  so  limited 
in  this  respect.  Remember  this:  A 
mink  has  an  "in"  hole  and  an  "out" 
hole  in  his  den:  that  is,  he  will,  not 
enter  by  an  "out"  hole  nor  leave  his 
den  by  an  "in"  hole.  Keeping  this 
in  mind,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  "in"  hole  is  larger  than  an  "out" 


BUSY  DOCTOR 


Sometimes  Overlooks  a  Point 
The  physician  is  such  a  busy  man 
that  he  sometimes  overlooks  a  valua- 
ble point  to  which  his  attention  may 
be  called  by  an  intelligent  patient 
who  is  a  thinker. 

"About  a  year  ago  my  attention 
was  called  to  Grape-Nuts  by  one  of 
my  patients,"  an  Ohio  physician 
writes. 

"At  the  time  my  own  health  was 
bad  and  I  was  pretty  well  run  down, 
but  I  saw  at  once  that  the  theories 
behind  Grape-Nuts  were  sound  and 
that  if  the  food  was  all  that  was 
claimed,  it  was  a  perfect  food. 

"So  I  commenced  to  use  Grape- 
Xuts  with  cream  twice  a  day  and  in  a 
short  time  I  began  to  improve  in 
every  way  and  I  am  now  much 
stronger,  feel  better  and  weigh  more 
I  ban  ever  before  in  my  life. 

"I  know  that  all  of  this  good  is  due 
to  Grape-Nuts,  and  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  claims  made  for  the 
food  are  true. 

"I  have  recommended,  and  still 
recommend,  Grape-Nuts  to  a  great 
many  of  my  patients  with  splendid 
results,  and  in  some  cases  the  im- 
provement of  patients  on  this  fine 
rood  has  been  wonderful. 

"As  a  general  food  Grape-Nuts 
stands  alone."    "There's  a  Reason." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
<'reek,  Mich. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little 
book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Brer  read  tin-  above  letter?  A  new- 
one  appcai'H  from  time  to  time.  They 
uro  genuine,  true  and  full  of  human 
interest . 


hole,  it  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter 
to  nab  Mr.  Mink.  It  is,  of  course, 
much  preferable  to  set  the  trap  at  an 
"out"  hole,  since  the  ani  rial  is  not  as 
apt  to  try  to  enter  the  den  over  a 
trap  at  the  "in"  hole  as  he  is  to  try 
to  crowd  out  after  he  is  inside  the 
den. 

Handling  Purs  Properly 

The  properly  handled  furs  are 
the  ones  which  bring  top  prices  on 


flat  boards,  made  oval  at  the  end 
where  the  head  is  attached.  '  Tacks 
or  small  nails  hold  the  head  securely 
while  the  skin  is  stretched,  other 
tacks  being  driven  in  the  hind  legs 
of  the  fur  to  hold  it  in  shape  while 
it  cures.  "Open"  furs  are  tacked  to 
the  bide  of  some  building.  Never 
cure  a  fur  in  the  sun  nor  allow  rain 
to  fall  on  it-  Do  not  attempt  to 
whiten  the  flesh  side  of  furs  by  salt- 
ing, as  you  cannot  clean  it  off  so  well 
but  that  a  huyer  can  detect  its  effect, 
and  he  will  be  compelled  to  grade  it 
down  in  quality  and  price.  Hang 
curing  furs  in  some  spot  where  the 
sun  or  rain  cannot  reach  them,  but 


Hunk 
stretch 


the  market,  and  there  are  very  few 
people  who  understand  how  to  han- 
dle and  care  for  them  as  they  should 
be.  Many  trappers,  even,  handle 
them  very  inefficiently  and  thus  re- 
ceive much  less  for  them  than  they 
would  be  worth  if  handled  correctly. 

All  animals  should  be  skinned  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  killed, 
at  which  time  they  not  only  skin 
easier,  but  the  fur  soon  begins  to  de- 
teriorate if  not  removed  from  the 
body.  S<plit  the  skin  from  the  foot 
of  each  hind  leg  to  the  vent  or  roots 
of  the  tail;  make  sure  that  the  bone 
is  removed  from  the  tail;  slip  the 
skin  (flesh  side  out)  over  the  body, 
toward  the  head;  cut  down  well 
around  the  ears  and  eyes  (so  the 
holes  will  be  very  small)  and  slip  the 
skin  over  the  nose.  This  forms  the 
"cased"  fur. 

The  mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  civet 
cat,  fox  and  opossum  are  "cased" 
furs,  while  the  raccoon,  otter  and 
such  animals  are  uncased  or  "open" 
furs,  they  being  removed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  "cased,"  except 
that  the  "open"  fur  is  split  up  the 
belly  from  a  point  exactly  between 
the  hind  legs  to  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
animal.  Slits  in  a  fur,  spots  with 
the  hair  pulled  out,  or  a  fur  that  was 
wet  at  the  time  of  stretching,  all 
mean  a  lowering  of  the  grade  and  a 
consequent  cutting  of  the  price  for 
furs.  All  surplus  meat  and  fat 
should  be  removed  from  the  flesh 
side  of  a  fur,  to  give  the  pelt  a 
smooth  appearance,  permit  of  thor- 
ough stretching  and  to  avoid  damase 
to  the  fur  by  the  meat  becoming 
putrlfied. 

"Cased"  furs  are  drawn  over  thin,, 


where  there  is  fine  circulation  of  air 
for  gradual,  uniform  drying.  An 
open  shed  is  an  excellent  spot  for 
curing  furs.  Do  not  .remove  furs 
from    the    boards    till  thoroughly 


dried,  so  they  will  hold  their  shape. 
Even  after  completely  cured  they] 
should  be  hung  up  where  there  is  a] 
free  circulation  of  air.  Where  there] 
*re  a  few  warm  days  after  beginning] 
to  cure  furs  all  tails  should  he  splltj 
open,  to  avoid  putrefaction  from  in-] 
side,  which  causes  the  hair  to  slip] 
out. 

Selling  Furs  to  Best  Advantage 

Next  to  the  proper  handling  and! 
curing  of  furs,  the  selling  is  easily] 
of    first    consideration.     When  the| 
writer  was  actively  engaged  in  trap- 
ping (his  furs  being  handled  as  here 
directed),  he  received    the  highest 
nrice  for  his  furs  of  anyone  in  the 
entire  country  around.  I  sold  mostly 
to  one  buyer,  although    not  exclu- 
sively, as  one  must  let  these  buyers 
know  they  have  competition  to  meet- 

Where  one  has  a  friend  in  the  city 
who  can  look  after  his  shipments  it 
will  prove  highly  profitable  for  th< 
♦rapper  to  ship  his  furs  directly  to 
the  city  dealpr.  As  in  all  other 
lines  of  business,  there  are  "sharp- 
ers" in  the  fur  business;,  «.nd  one 
must  be  very  careful  to  whom  h( 
ships.  After  he  has  shipped  enough 
to  some  dealer  to  know  that  he 
trustworthy  and  reliable  he  can  con- 
sign his  furs  to  such  a  dealer  regu- 
larly. Remember,  too,  that  it  is  not 
always  the  dealer  who  quotes  the 
highest  prices  that  actually  will  pay 
those  prices.  Where  prices  quoted- 
seem  above  the  average  the  dealer  is 
very  apt  to  "grade"  the  furs  in  such 
a  way  that  very  few,  if  any,  of  them 
are  classed  as  "No.  1,"  which,  by 
lowering  the  "grade,"  also  lowers 
the  price  of  the  furs.  Have  your 
furs  cured  and  handled  properly, 
packed  securely  and  neatly  when 
shipping,  and  you  will  realize  from 
25  to  50  per  cent  more  for  them  than 
you  would  if  handled  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 

Coats  the  Axle  with  a 
Non- friction  Surface 

IT  IS  THE  LUBRICANT  THAT 
ENDS    AXLE  TROUBLE 

Once  Tried,  You  Will  Use  No  Other 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(AN  INDIANA  CORPORATION 


WE 
BUY 


FURS- HIDES 

10  to  &0%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Raw  Furs, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Hide*  to  us  than  to  tell  at  home. 
Write  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

KHunters'andfrappers'Guide 

Boat  thine  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
Illustrating  all  Fur  Animal*.  leather 
bound,  4.10  puses.  Price»8.00.  ToHide 
and  Fur  Shippers,  $1.B6.  Writ* today* 
&NDEB&CH  BROS.,  Dept.   26   AlinncepolU,  Minn* 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  ana  make  your  coat 
for  only  J12.60.  Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish hide).  J18.00.  A  square  deal,  all 
work  guaranteed.  We  are  pioneer  tanners  of 
this  country  of  cattle  and  horao  hides  for 
coats,  robes,  rugs,  harnoss,  laco,  lonther,  pet. 
Write  for  free  booklet  of  Information  on 
lumdlliiK  nnd  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  00. 

114  S.  W.  !)th  St.,  Pes  Moines,  Iowa. 


t  Bargain  Day 
|  on  Cuts  

^  You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the 
•j.  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
*  for  8  cents  per  square  inch, 
cash  with  order — not  less 
than  75  cents  for  any  one 
cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write 
at  once,  as  we  have  only  one 
of  each  kind.  Address, 

1"    _  _  ■ 

%  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  ; 

j|j  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


Roses1  Song 
Softly  sinking  through  the  snow, 
To  our  winter  rest  we  go, 
Underneath  the  snow  to  house 
Till  the  birds  be  in  the  boughs. 
And  the  boughs  with  leaves  be  fair, 
And  the  sun  shines  everywhere. 

Softly  through  the  snow  we  settle. 
Little  snowdrops  press  each  petal. 
Oh,  the  snow  is  kind  and  white- 
Soft  it  is,  and  very  light: 
Soon  we  shall  be  where  no  light  is, 
But  where  sleep  is,  and  where  night  is- 
Sleep  of  every  wind  unshaken, 
Till  our  Summer  bids  us  waken. 

—Philip  Bourke  Marston. 


Our  Pets 
There  is  never  a  week  that  some 
of  you  do  not  write  stories  about 
your  pets.  Many  times  these  are 
published,  but  quite  often  very  inter- 
esting stories  are  not  printed,  not  be- 
cause they  are  not  interesting,  but 
because  we  have  not  room  for  all  and 
must  pick  out  only  those  that  are 
best.  You  farm  children  are  very 
fortunate  in  this  respect.  When 
children  live  in  town,  especially  large 
towns  and  cities,  they  cannot  very 
often  have  pets,  and  even  when  they 
do,  something  is  so  likely  to  happen 
to  them.  Street  cars  and  automo- 
biles are  dangerous  for  the  dogs,  and 
the  neighbors'  dogs  kill  the  cats  and 
the  cats  get  the  birds.  There  is  no 
room  for  horses,  cows  and  the  larger 
animals. 

Being  so  fortunate  as  most  of  you 
are  in  having  pets  to  play  with  and 
animals  that  you  may  care  for  and 


sell  for  profit,  you  have  a  duty  that 
you  should  never  forget;  that  is,  to 
treat  kindly  a!l  the  animals  that  look 
to  you  for  care.  They  are  dependent 
upon  you  just  as  you  are  dependent 
upon  your  father  and  mother,  and 
y~u  should  treat  them  kindly,  just  as 
your  father  and  mother  treat  you. 
Of  course,  their  needs  are  different 
from  yours,  but  whatever  they  need 
should  be  supnlied  them.  They 
should  have  food  and  shelter  and 
plenty  of  water  to  drink,  and  they 
should  always  be  treated  with  con- 
sideration. Of  course,  they  are 
sometimes  provoking  and  you  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  relief  to  your  feel- 
ings to  strike  them,  but  then,  some- 
times you  are  just  as  annoying  to 
your  parents  and  other  relatives  and 
you  would  not  like  to  have  them 
strike  you  and  speak  crossly  to  you. 
One  of  the  best  things  about  our  pets 
is  that  we  may  practice  on  them  until 
we  have  a  great  big  stock  of  patience, 
that  will  come  in  very  handy  in  later 
life.  HOME  EDITOR. 

(Prize  Story.) 
A  Young  Turkey  Herder 
By  Don  Garrison,  Aged  11,  Huggins, 
Mo. 

Once,  near  a  large  river,  lived  a 
family  named  Ross.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  was  a  deep  valley. 
In  this  valley  was  a  large  pile  of 


Awards  in  Picture  Contest  No.  18 


Don't  forget  that  name,  age  and 
ddress  are  necessary  in  sending  in 
nswers  to  the  contests.  There  were 
o  good  verses  that  were  laid  aside 
be  considered  as  prize  winners, 
ntil  it  was  noticed  that  the  writers 
ad  not  given  their  ages.    This  is 
uite  important.     We  did  not  have 
uite  as  many  answers  to  this  con- 
st as  usual.    Probably  you  are  all 
iving  your  attention  to  the  stories, 
s  they  are  coming  in  nicely.  There 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  send 
both  stories  and  pictures,  however. 


(First  Prize.) 
y  Marie  McMahon,  Aged  10,  Davey, 
Neb. 

think  these  boys  are  playing  war 
And  having  fun,  no  doubt, 
ut  should  the  real  thing  com©  along, 
I'll  bet  they'd  all  back  out. 


(Second  Prize.) 
y  Edna  Carlisle,  Aged  11,  Tilden, 
Neb. 

eneath  the  hot  midsummer  sun, 
These  lads  have  marched  all  day, 
nd  now  they've  stopped  to  rest  their 
bones 

Before  they  join  the  fray. 


By  Peter  Baird,  Aurora,  Neb. 

Eight  little  boys  who  stand  in  a  line, 
All  playing  soldier.    Isn't  that  fine? 
Then  Peter  says  it's  school  time  and  Burr 

says  it  is  nine. 
"I'll  race  you  to  the  school  grounds;  we 

must  be  there  on  time." 


By  Ralph  Lake,  New  Market,  la. 

Eight  boys  went  out  one  sunny  day 
To  have  some  fun  in  a  funny  way; 
These  boys  are  standing  just  alike; 
They're  getting  ready  for  a  hike. 


By  Lillian  Clements,  Aged  9,  Gold- 
field,  la. 

We  are  standing  straight  and  tall. 
With  our  backs  against  the  wall; 
We  are  soldiers,  every  one, 
And  we'll  surely  have  some  fun- 


By  Clarence    H.    Horn,    Aged  12, 
Creighton,  Neb. 

Eight  little  soldiers 

Standing  very  orave. 
Marching  toward  the  east  and  south; 

They'll  soon  lie  in  a  grave. 


By  Mabel  Ruhl,  Aged  14,  Douglas, 
Wyo. 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight 

Dear  little  boys  in  a  row  so  straight, 
With  guns  and  drums  and  ba*ner,  too, 
Eight  little  soldiers  brave  and  true. 


rocks.  This  pile  of  rocks  was  almost 
ten  feet  high.  This  valley  was 
named  "Lone  Valley." 

One  of  Mr.  Ross'  little  boys,  Char- 
lie, was  a  turkey  herder,  who  always 
made  his  Christmas  money  during 
the  preceding  year  by  herding  his 
bunch  of  turkeys.  He  always  had 
about  fifty  in  a  bunch. 

Charlie  always  spent  one-half  the 
day  driving  the  turkeys  toward  Lone 
Valley  and  the  evening  in  herding 
the  turkeys  toward  home.  But  one 
day  Charlie  was  in  a  deep  study,  for 
what  was  he  going  to  buy  his  mother 
for  a  Christmas  present?  It  was  in 
November  and  the  day  was  awfully 
cold,  so  Charlie  just  kept  going  until 
he  crossed  the  river,  and  now  it  was 
growing  dark  and  night  was  coming 
on.  Charlie  knew  there  were  all 
kinds  of  wild  beasts  which  roamed 
in  and  around  Lone  Valley,  and  this 
was  one  reson  why  the  valley  was 
called  this.  But  he  did  not  think 
and  went  right  on  and  entered  Lone 
Valley,  and  here  he  began  to  think 
of  home,  and  warm  tears  began  to 
roll  out  of  his  eyes,  but  he  was  now 
in  the  dark  valley. 

The  turkeys  flew  up  to  roost  on 
the  pile  of  white  rocks.  Charlie 
looked  all  around  and,  seeing  a  brush 
pile,  crawled  into  it.  He  went  off  to 
sleep,  as  he  was  very  warm.  He  did 
not  know  that  his  papa  and  some  of 
the  neighbors  were  on  the  hunt  for 


him.  After  a  time  Charlie  was 
awakened  by  the  screaming  of  a 
panther,  that  seemed  to  be  coming 
toward  him,  but  he  thought  panthers 
screamed  all  night,  anyway.  His 
father  and  the  other  hunters  also 
heard  the  screaming  of  the  wild 
beasts,  but  hoped  to  find  Charlie  and 
the  turkeys  safe. 

,  Finally,  Charlie  was  awakened  the 
second  time  by  his  father's  light  and 
he  was  very  much  frightened.  But 
his  father  saw  the  turkeys  and  called, 
!  "Charlie!  Charlie!  Where  are 
you?"  And  Charley  came  running 
out,  knowing  that  this  was  his  papa. 
SoOn  he  was  led  home  by  his  father 
to  a  frightened  mother,  brothers  and 
sister,  but  the  turkeys  were  left  until 
next  morning  and  driven  home 
Charlie's  brother.  This  did  not  end 
his  turkey  herding,  but  it  taught  him 
a  lesson  not  to  be  careless. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
From  Scotland  to  America 
By  Donald  Mackenzie,  Aged  12,  Bu- 
ford,  Wyo. 

Four  years  ago  we  lived  in  Scot- 
land. Then  we  thought  we  would 
come  to  America.  We  rode  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  in  the  train;" 
then  we  walked  to  a  6mall  steamer, 
which  was  waiting  to  take  us  out  to 
the  big  one.  The  big  steamer's  name 
was  California,  and  it  was  over  a 
block  long. 

When  all  the  passengers  were 
aboard  the  ship  started  and  we  were 
soon  out  of  sight  of  land.    It  did  not 

(CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  SIXTEEN.) 


The 
Two  Best 
Christmas 
Presents: 


The  Greatest  Family 
Weekly — 

THEY0UIH5  COMPANION 

J,  and  the  J.  \ 

Life  of  the  Greatest  Man  of  the  19th  Century 

The  whole  field  of  Christmas  giving  offers  no  gift  like  THE  YOUTH'S  COM- 
PANION with  its  52  splendid  issues  in  1915.  It  delights  both  the  receiver  rnd 
the  whole  family — a  Christmas  gift  in  52  packages.  Note  the  pos- 
sibilities of  these  two  Special  Offers  for  your  Christmas  plans  and 
economy.  The  Companion  comes  weekly,  and  is  crowded  with  the 
best  there  is  in  Adventure,  Information,  and  Fun.  1915  will  bring 
Ten  Remarkable  Serials,  strong  Story  Groups,  250  Short  Stories, 
Special  Features  in  the  Family  Page,  Boys'  Page,  Girls'  Page,  the 
Doc.o,,  Advice,  «.  „L|FE  op  UNC0LN„ 

a  classic  that  every  family  who  appreci- 
ates The  Companion  will  surely  want  to 
own.  These  two  Offers  will  settle  many 
Christmas  problems. 


To  celebrate  the  best 
year  ever  planned  by 
The  Companion,  the 
Publishers  make  a 
Special  Offer  of  

Offer  No.  1 


UFEOF  life  of 
Lincoln  Lincoln 

'ARBELl  '  TARBSU  | 


All  remaining  Weekly  Issues  for 
1914,  then  52  Issues  of  1915  and 
The  Companion  Home  Calendar. 

f\CC  \\  n  Allot  Offer  No.  1  and  TARBEXL'S 
IItTPT  NO  Z  "LIFE  OF  LINCOLN."  2  vols.,  991 
W1IW   *w»  «m     pages,  size  6  x  9.  Cloth  binding. 

If  desired.  The  Companion  will  be  sent  to  one 
addreoa  and  the  "Life  of  Lincoln n  to  another. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


»3090000000000000000000a000P0000003000000 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


December  1-.  1"14 


SAVE  $l.SO 

 ON  ====== 

Your  Family's  Reading 

1.  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

2.  Woman's  Home  Companion 

3.  The  American  Magazine 

Here  is  the  ideal  magazine  combination 
for  family  reading.  Three  leaders  — 
regular  subscription  price  $4.00.  Special 
ten-day  price  only 

$2. SO 

You  Know  the  Value  of  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

It  is  admittedly  the  greatest  farm  paper  in 
the  Missouri  Valley.  Crammed  weekly 
with  ideas,  information  and  answers  that, 
make  farming  more  easy  and  profitable. 

Don't  miss  Franfc  Carpenter's  travel  articles,  and 
timely  articles  by  E.  Z.  Russell,  G.  W.  Hervey, 
and  scares  of  other   bright   agricultural  minds- 

You  Get  With  it  the  Best  Magazine  for 
Women — Woman's  Home  Companion 

Before  your  baby  is  born,  yon  have 
the  authoritative  advice  of  the  Ex- 
pectant Mothers'  Bureau;  after- 
wards the  expert  counsel  of  the  Bet- 
ter Babies'  Bureau.  At  every  min- 
ute of  the  day  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  puts  an  expert  helper  at 
your  elbow — Fannie  Merritt  Farmer 
— to  plan  your  menus,  Helen  Marvin 
(inventor  of  the  knit  sweater)  for 
your  knitting  and  fancy  work,  Grace 
Margaret  Gould  for  style.  For  the 
daughter,  Anne  Morgan  (daughter 
of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan)  talks  to 
the  American  girl.  All  this- — and 
7  3  short  stories  and  four  novels  by 
Kathleen  Norris,  Juliet  Wilbor 
Tompkins,  Grace  S.  Richmond,  etc., 
and  12,000  helpful  suggestions — i 
all  for  $1.50. 

\  „  _J  AlorxTHE  AMERICAN 
And  AlSO  MAGAZINE 


ie  September    15  Cents 

merican 

jgrSS^  Magazine 

WONTCOMERV 
ti  •.<-*.  ■> 

<\  I  Should  Sty  So 

•  "faViri 


Laugh  with  James  Montgomery 
Flagg,  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  Gelett 
Burgess,  Ring  Lardner,  Stephen  Lea- 
cock  and  George  Fitch;  share  David 
Grayson's  greatest  adventure  in  con- 
tentment, recorded  in  his  new 
novel;  follow  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  throush 
her  new  articles  on  American  Busi- 
ness— more  fascinating  than  fiction 

— that  is  part  of  the  joy  The  Affler- 
[ean  Magazine  will  bring  you.  You'll 
have  Stewart  Edward  White's  ad- 
ventures in  the  African  jungles  and 
Hugh  Fullerton's  baseball  stories: 
fiO  short  stories  during  the  year  and 
40  thoughtful,  human  interest  arti- 
cles— all  in  the  American  Magazine 
— the  "Magazine  of  Interesting  Peo- 
ple," $l.r,o  a  year. 

To  Save  $l.SO   —    Clip  This  Coupon 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

For  the  $2..r,0  enclosed  please  send  me  your  special  $4.00 
magazine  combination:  Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  The  American 
Magazine  and  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  saving  mo  $1.50 


NamB  

Street  Address   

''ivy    State 


.J 


Styles  for  Home  Dressmaker 


6989— Ladies'  Overblouse.  Two  separate- 
designs  are  offered  In  this  pattern.  In 
style  the  jacket  effect  is 'used,  with  tab 
extensions  in  front  and  back,  open  neck, 
flare  collar  and  from  closing.  In  style  2 
the  blouse  is  more  of  a  waist,  with  deep 
open  ne.  k  in  front  and  high  buttoned 
back.  The  pattern  69S9  is  cut  in  sizes 
small,  medium  and  latge. 

6969— Ladies'  Skirt.  Made  with  the  waist- 
Jine  a  trifle  raised,  this  skirt  has  a  deep 
yoke  closed  in  front,  and  to  this  the  box- 
plaited  lower  portion  is  attached.  This 
skirt  may  serve  as  a  walking  skirt,  just 
as  shown,  or  it  may  be  shortened  and 
used  as  a  tunic.  The  pattern.  15969,  is  cut 
In  sizes  22  to  32  Inches  waist  measure. 

C9T,s— Ladies'  Waist.  This  popular  style 
lias  long  or  short  sleeves,  with  the  raglan 
extension  at  the  top,  Kathered  front  and 
y.lnin  hack.  The  closing  is  in  front,  the 
jiack  open,  the  collar  low.  There  is  a 
deep  girdle  worn  below  the  waist  ami 
thk<  may  be  used  or  omitted.  The  pat- 
tern. 8968,  is  cut  in  sizes  M  to  11  inches 
bust  measure. 

69S2-Ladles'  Apron.  This  is  a  kitchen 
or  work  apron  and  is  cut  in  one  piece, 
with  a  shori  dart  under  each  arm  to  fit 
the  garment  to  the  figure.  The  neck  Is 
round  and  very  low:  the  armholes  are 
very  open.  The  fastening  Is  by  n  single 
button  fit   the  shoulder  line  In  the  back. 


There  Is  also  a  patch  pocket.  The  pattern 
6SS2  is  cut  In  sizes  S6,  "10  and  44  Inches  bust 

measure. 

6973— Girls'  Coat.  This  model  offers  the 
simplest  form  of  the  raglan.  ,It  has  a 
double-breasted  closing,  which  may  be 
carried  close  to  the  throat  or  open  a  lit- 
tle, the  edges  trimmed  with  the  usua! 
small  coat  collar  and  rovers.  The  sleeves 
are  wide  and  plain,  extending  to  the  edge 
of  the  neck.  The  pattern.  GOT",  is  cut  in 
sizes  4,  fi,  S,  10,  12  and  II  years. 

6S00 — Boys'  Russian  Suit.  A  model  giv- 
ing us  a  now  form  of  the  Russian  suit, 
slightly  suggestive  0f  the  Norfolk  style 
as  well.  There  is  a  straight  yoke  froat 
and  back  and  below  this  the  material  Is 
plaited  at  each  side  of  front  and  back  to 
form  a  central  panel.  The  pattern.  CS00, 
is  cut  in  sizes  4,  6  and  S  years. 

8980— Misses'  College  Coat.  This  coat  is 
familiar  on  the  collcgo  girl  and  also  on 
other  women  bent  upon  shopping  and 
other  occupations.  The  wide.  plain 
sleeves  are  inserted  in  the  regular  man- 
ner. Front  find  back  are  plain  and  at  the- 
neck  there  is  a  small  collar  and  also 
revers.  The  pattern.  6990,  is  cut  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  and  L'O  years. 

ill  Patterns  on  TWe  rage  it)  tents 

When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  •  address  in  full  and  to 
give  the  number  and  size  of  each  pat- 
tern you  want.  When  ordering  for  chll- 
dien  give  number  and  age.  Address  Pat- 
tern Department.  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


I  Would 


I  would  we  grew  more  gentle  day  by  day 
1  would  that  smiles  more  often  came  to 
play 

About  our  lips,  to  dwell  within  our  eyes; 
1  would  that  we  could  see  in  God's  fair 
skies 

More  oft  the  blue  and  not  the  somber 
gray;  1  * 

I  would  we  grew  more  flowers  on  life's 
way. 

I  would  we  grew  less  swift  to  chide  and 
blame; 

1  would  we  used  more  oft  love's  other 
name. 

And  that  our  hearts  grew  daily  yet  more 
kind; 

l  would  we  were  more  oft  a  little  blind; 
And  in  our  homes  and  on  the  crowded 
street 

i  would  we  heard  the  coming  of  His  feet. 

1  would  we  grew  more  like  a  little  child ; 
4  WWrtd  our  spirits  were  as. pure  iis  mild. 
And  that  the  child-like  faith  might  too 
be  ours; 

I  would  In  all  life's  dark  and  lonely  hours 
We,  too,  might  put  our  hand  in  His  and 
say, 

"I'm  not  afraid,  my  Father  knows  the 
way." 

— Trerte  E.  Angleman,  in  the  Pacific. 


Practical  Home  Training 

"There  isn't  any  use  in  my  trying 
to  teach  Annette  anything  about 
housework,"  said  Annette's  mother 
to  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Jackson,  who 
was  spending  the  week  with  her. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Mrs.  Jackson. 
"I  had  always  thought  Annette  a  par- 
ticularly bright  and  capable  girl." 

"She  does  appear  to  be  until  it 
comes  to  learning  things  at  home. 
Then  she  is  positively  stupid,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  we  generally  end  by 
both  losing  our  tempers  and  being 
disagreeable.  1  feel  ashamed  of  my- 
self afterward,  but  it  is  the  usual  re- 
sult of  our  cooking  lessons." 

"I  wonder  if  you  began  early 
enough,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson.  "An- 
nette is  nearly  sixteen  and  knows 
less  of  cooking  and  sewing  than 
many  girls  of  10  or  12.  Perhaps  if 
you  had  taught  her  some  things  ear- 
lier it  would  not  be  so  hard  to  teach 
her  the  rest  now." 

"Well,"  said  her  mother,  ,:it  was 
always  more  work  to  teach  her 
things  than  to  do  them  myself.  Then, 
too,  I  could  not  seem  to  make  her 
understand.  I  don't  know  why  it  is 
that  my  children,  who  have  the  rep- 
utation of  being  particularly  bright 
at  school,  are  all  so  hard  to  teach  at 
.home-." 

Mrs.  Jackson  smiled.  "I  knew  of 
a  little  boy  once,"  she  said,  "who 
begged  his  mother  to  read  him  a  cer- 
tain story  in  which  the  pictures  in- 
terested him.  You  are  too  young,' 
she  told  him.  'You  would  not  un- 
derstand it.'  'Oh,  yes,  I  should, 
mother,'  he  answered,  'if  you  didn't 
explain  it  to  me.'  I  can  appreciate 
exactly  how  the  little  boy  felt  about 
it.  The  explanation  is  frequently 
harder  to  understand  than  the  thing 
itself.  Most  people,  in  teaching  any- 
thing, try  to  do  it  all  in  words.  The 
best  way  is  just  to  give  one  or  two 
important  directions  and  let  the 
child  learn  the  rest  by  his  own  ex- 
perience." 

"But  they  waste  so  much,"  said 
Annette's  mother.  "I  have  learned, 
in  years  of  housekeeping,  how  to 
economize  in  labor,  time  and  ma- 
terial. I  want  to  have  Annette  get 
the  benefit  of  my  experience." 

"I  don't  believe  it  can  be  done," 
said  Mrs.  Jackson.  "We  have  to 
learn  almost  everything  in  life  by 
our  own  experience.  The  schools 
are  now  recognizing  this,  and  more 
and  more  attention  is  being  given  to 


Our  Weekly  Kecine 


BREAD  PUDDING— Soak  one 
quart  of  milk  and  one  pint  of 
breadcrumbs;  add  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs;  cream  one  cupful  of 
sugar  with  a  piece  of  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut;  add  juice  of  half 
a  lemon;  stir  these  all  together; 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  and  add  mer- 
angue  made  from  the  whites  of 
the  four  eggs.  Add  to  these  to 
make  the  merangue  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon  and  one-qnarter  cup 
of  sugar. 


manual  training,  domestic  science, 
agriculture  and  other  practical  sub- 
jects in  which  the  children  actually 
use  their  hands.  Less  and  less  is 
taught  from  books  and  more  from 
real  experience.  The  children  start 
to  do  things  themselves  from  the 
kindergarten.     I  believe  they  are  on 


the  right  track.  A  girl  can  learn 
more  about  cooking,  for  instance,  by 
being  turned  loose  in  the  kitchen  one 
day  than  she  can  in  a  week  of  lec- 
tures, that  in  the  home  are  apt  to  de- 
generate into  scoldings.  And  we 
ought  to  be  willing  (o  pay  such  pen- 
alties as  spoiled  material  and  the 
eating  of  imperfect  cooking  for  the 
sake  of  the  daughter's  education  in 
the  practical  things  of  life." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  An- 
nette's mother.  "I  dread  to  think 
of  the  results  of  turning  Annette 
loose  in  the  kitchen,  as  you  suggest, 
but  I  don't  know  hut  what  I'll  try  it." 

HOME  EDITOR. 


Give  Children  a  Chance 
I'll  never  forget  my  first  venture 
in  eggs.  I  coaxed  mother  to  let  me 
pack  some  for  winter  market,  think- 
ing I  could  make  something,  and  she 
said  I  could  have  all  that  weren't 
needed  for  home  use.  So  I  found 
me  a  good  box  and  took   a   lot  of 


coarso  salt  and  began  early  to  lay 
them  by.  I  made  a  layer  of  the  salt 
about  two  inches  deep,  then  put  the 
eggs  little  end  down;  then  two  inches 
of  salt  again. 

By  Christmas  time  I  had  several 
dozen — I  don't  remember  now  just 
how  many — and  I  sold  them  for  23 
cents  a  dozen.  That  seemed  a  good 
price  to  us  then.  With  the  mom'  v  | 
bought  a  piece  of  soft  lavender  v  ool 
floods,  and  sister  made  it  into  a 
pretty  dress,  and  I  wore  it  to  a  spell- 
ing match.  If  I  see  a  scrap  ol  that 
lavender  dress  now  it  brings  it  :>H 
back  to  me — Room  No.  3«  in  Ebe 
West  Ward  school — visitors  all  sit- 
ting back  by  the  teacher's  desk,  and 
the  two  matched  sides  on  the  floor 
spelling.  And  I  won  the  prize,  toqi 
perhaps  the  dress  helped.  Anyhow, 
I  didn't  miss  a  word. 

Another  time  a  mother  sow  died 
and  my  cousin  gave  me  the  mother- 
less little  pigs  to  bring  up.  llv 
mother  helped  me,  and  two  oi  the 
little  fellows  pulled  through.  \ 
good-natured  carpenter  was  making 
a  fence  for  our  garden  that  spring 

(CONT'NUED  ON  I 'ACE  SIXTEEN.) 


Will  there  be  a 
Victrola  in  your  home 
this  Christmas? 

You  can  search  the  whole  world  over 
and  not  find  another  gift  that  will  bring 
so  much  pleasure  to  every  member  of 
the  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will  gladly 
demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play  any  music  you  wish 
to  hear.    Write  today  for  illustrated  catalogs. 

$15   $25   $40  $50 
$75   $100   $150  $200 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  V.  S.  An. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Distrihutors 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
the  combination.  *  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


New  Victor  Record*  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 


"  «5  MASTERS  VOKI 


F 


Victrola  IV,  $15 

Oak 


Victrola  VIII,  $40 

Oak 


Victrola  X.  $75 

Malioeany  or  oak 


$82.50  will  buy  a  Victor  Victrola  and  10  double-face  10-inch  records— 20  selections. 
Write  ns  today  for  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  information. 

MICKEL'S  NEBRASKA  CYCLE  CO.,  15th  and  Harney,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Sore  Teeth 
Diseased  Gums 

I  have  perfected  a  wonderful,  new, 
simple  and  painless  method  oO  treat- 
ment at  home  by  which  you  can 
save  the  teeth  nature  gave  you, 
make  your  mouth  healthy  and  es- 
cape the  torture  and  expense  of 
false  teeth.  _     _  _ 

My  Book's.?  FREE 

Write  me  today  and  learn  all 
about  this  new  and  easy  method 
that  you  can  use  at  home,  so  there 
will  be  no  further  need  for  you  to 
undergo  painful  or  expensive  dental 
treatment. 

IC  you  have  Pyorrhea  or  Riggs 
Disease,  gingivitis,  receding  gums, 
elongated  or  loose  teeth;  soft,  dis- 
colored or  spongy  'gums;  if  your 
breath  is  foul,  if  your  teeth  pain 
while  eating;  if  you  are  subject  to  bad  tastesi — 
then,  for  your  own  sake,  send  for  my  book  and 
learn  how  easy  this  method  is— how  painless  and 
speedy— how  it  will  quickly  and  permanently  give 
you  sound,   healthy  teeth. 

Don't  wait.  Merely  ask  for  my  book  and  it 
«H]  be  sent  you  at  once  FREE  and  without  obli- 
gation of  any  kind.    Use  letter  or  postal. 

DR.  F.  W.  WILLARD,  &8JteS»lft: 


GXAW  MEIT  MBAMJD 

VegetaMeliag  Potash 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  trial 
125-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  > 

GrainBelt  Supply  Co. 

South 
Omaha, 

Neb.  ^ 


20-HOUR 
WELDED  TANK 
HEATER 

HO  GRATE  OR  FIRE  POT 

Keeps  all  the  heat  under 
water.  Has  been  known  to 
hold  Are  24  hours  without 
attention.  .Burns  any  fuel. 
Asli  for  circular  end  special 
introductory  price. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1262  West  10th  St.,    Kansas  City,  Mo. 


13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 


Strongest,  heaviest  wire.  Double  gal 

._nf2ed.  Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.  Low  prices 
J  direct  from  factory.  Over  150  sty  lee  for  every  purpose-- 
J  hog,  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.  Also  lawn 
/fence  and  prates  of  all  styles.  Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
f  sample  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
YrfE  BROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 
Dwirtmwrt  B9   Cleveland,  Ohio 


Strange  Islands  Opened  by  Panama  Canal 


LUMBER  AT  WHOLESALE 

Lumber,  Posts,  Cement,  Barbed 
Wire,  Nails.  Pay  after  goods  are  in- 
spected and  found  of  proper  grade. 

H,  F.  CADY  LUMBER  CO.  OMAHA,  NEB. 

Office  208  W.O.W.  Bid.   Yards,  6th  &  Douglas 


The  Twentieth  Century  Parmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who  finds 
that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  he 
promises  in  his  advertisement  will 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  hi* 
claim  for  adjustment  or  collection. 

Tell 'Tomorrow's  Weather 

White's  Weather  Prophet  forecasts  the 
weather  8  to  24  hours  in  advance. 
Noi  a  toy  but  a  scientifically  comiructt'd 
instrument    working   automat Ically. 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  the  little 
figurrt  of  Hansel  and  Gietel  and  the 
Witch,  who  tomf  in  and  out  to  irll  you 
what  the  wrather  will  be.  HsnUaomr. 
^       reliable  and  rverlafting. 
*     ~*\W*^        W  <>•/,  by  VAl  fully  mar      J*  00 
AOENTB  WANTED      ameed    Scni  postpaid  for       |,  — 

DAVID  WHITE,  Dspt  69.  419  East  Water  ft,,  Milwaukee.  Wit. 
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ALPARAISO,  Chile.— I  dined  the 
other  night  on  lobsters  caught 
on  the  shores  of  the  island 
where  Alexander  Selkirk,  the 
real  Robinson  Crusoe,  was  cast 
away.  They  were  large,  tender  and  juicy, 
and  I  doubt  if  better  can  be  found  in  the 
world.  Robinson  Crusoe's  island  is  be- 
coming a  great  fishing  grounds.  It  has 
fine  cod  in  its  waters,  and  it  is  noted  for 
its  lobsters  and  other  shellfish.  It  has 
also  a  large  Chilean  fishing  colony,  and 
the  Japanese,  who  are  organizing  a  fish- 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 

photograph  of  it.  The  inscription  reads 
as  follows: 

IN  MEMORY  OP- 
ALEXANDER    SELKIRK,  MARINER. 

A  native  of  Largo,  in  the  County  of 
Pyfe,  Scotland,  who  lived  on  this  island, 
in  complete  solitude,  four  years  and  four 
months. 

He  was  landed  from  the  "Cinque  Ports" 
galley,  96  tons,  18  guns,  A.  D.  1704,  and 


Ecuadorian  Plantation  in  the  Galapagos  Islands 


ing  industry  in  northern  Chile,  are  con- 
sidering the  exploitation  of  that  territory. 

Robinson  Crusoe's  island  is  known  on 
the  maps  as  Juan  Fernandez.  It  belongs 
to  Chile,  and  it  lies  about  400  miles  west 
of  this  port  of  Valparaiso  and  2,000  milts 
south  of  the  Panama  canal.  It  is  reached 
by  government  steamers,  which  go  there 
to  supply  the  colony  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  ruled  by  officers  of 
the  Chilean  government.  During  my  stay 
here  I  have  met  men  who  know  the  island 
well. 

An  Island  Paradise 

They  describe  it  as  a  paradise.  It  has 
plenty  of  rain  and  is  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  affected  by  the 
antarctic  current,  which  keeps  it  perpetu- 
ally cool,  and  the  northern  half  on  which 
the  rains  fall  is  covered  with  green. 

The  island  is  only  twelve  miles  long 
by  seven  miles  wide.  It  consists  of  a 
great  mass  of  rocks  rising  out  of  the 
ocean  to  a  height  of  more  than  four 
thousand  feet.  It  is  made  up  of  hills 
and  mountains,  with  many  ravines  and 
short  valleys.  The  most  of  the  shores 
are  inaccessible,  but  at  Cumberland  Bay 
there  is  an  excellent  landing  place.  Be- 
hind this  is  a  settlement  of  cottages  and 
huts  made  of  cane  wattled  with  straw. 
The  houses  have  gardens  about  them,  and 
at  one  time  there  was  an  attempt  to  start 
a  stock-raising  industry.  One  settler  is 
said  to  have  had  as  many  as  30,000  cattle 
and  an  equal  number  of  sheep.  In  time, 
however,  his  business  fell  off  and  the 
<-attle  ran  wild.  The  island  now  has  wild 
sheep,  wild  goats  and  wild  mules,  and  the 
animals  thrive  without  human  care.  The 
grass  is  excellent  and  covers  every  open 
spot  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island. 
There  are  wild  oats  on  some  of  the  hills 
and  also  wild  vegetables.  There  are  wild 
fruits  which  have  reproduced  themselves 
from  the  trees  planted  by  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk, and  from  the  same  source  there  are 
wild  grapes  as  delicious  as  those  which 
Robinson  Crusoe  dried  for  raisins. 
Ileal  Robinson  Crusoe 

Alexander  Selkirk  was  the  hero  of 
Defoe's  story  and  the  real  Robinson 
Crusoe.  He  was  cast  away  on  this  island 
more  than  200  years  ago,  and  there  is  a 
monument  to  him,  consisting  of  a  marble 
tablet  set  in  the  rocks  on  one  of  the 
higher  parts  of  the  island.  The  place 
Is  known  as  Robinson  Crusoe's  Lookout, 
and  it  is  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
kept  watchflres  burning  to  attract 
the  attention  of  any  ship  that  might  pass. 
The  monument  was  erected  in  1868  by 
some  English  naval  officers.    I  have  a 


was  taken  off  in  the  "Duke"  privateer 
12th  of  February  1709. 

He  died  Lieutenant  of  H.  M.  S.  "Wey- 
mouth" A.  D.  1723,  aged  47  years. 
This  tablet  is  erected  near  Selkirk's  Look- 
out by  Commodore  Powell  and  the 
officers  of  H.  M.  S.  "Topaz" 
A.  D.  1868. 

Alexander  Selkirk  was  rescued,  in  1709, 
just  a  little  more  than  200  years  ago. 
He  went  to  London  and  there  met  Defoe, 
who  had  many  talks  with  him  and  there- 
from got  the  idea  and  background  of  his 
story.  The  work  "Robinson  Crusoe"  was 
published  ten  years  later.  It  ran  through 
four  editions  in  as  many  months  and 


soe/s  Island.  The  round  trip  from  Val- 
paraiso can  bo  made  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  it  might  include  a  look  at  the 
cave  in  which  Alexander  Selkirk  lived, 
at  the  Lookout,  where  for  four  long  years 
lie  scanned  the  sea  for  ships,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  at  vestiges  of  Crusoe's  man 
Friday,  and  perhaps  a  petrified  footprint 
of  that  which  the  savage  made  upon  the 
sand. 

Selkirk  was  found  by  a  ship  that  had 
seen  the  fire  on  the  Lookout.  Accord- 
ing to  the  narrative  of  the  captain  who 
took  him  to  England,  he  was  clad  in 
goatskins  and  was  running  about  as 
though  crazy.  When  he  reached  Lon- 
don his  talk  was  the  wonder  of  the  coffee 
houses  and  his  adventures  were  discussed 
by  everyone  .  Sir  Richard  Steele  told  of 
them  in  one  of  his  papers,  and  Selkirk 
(published  a  little  pamphlet  of  twelve 
pages  describing  his  wanderings. 
Crusoe's  Cave 

The  Robinson  Crusoe  cave,  where  Sel- 
kirk lived,  lies  in  a  ridge  of  volcanic 
rock.  It  is  easily  identified.  It  is  about 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  its  roof  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  from  the  floor.  The  en- 
trance is  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  is 
almost  hidden  in  ferns.  The  cave  shows 
signs  of  having  been  lived  in,  and  It  is 
like  the  description  of  that  in  ".Robin- 
son Crusoe."  There  are  holes  and  pockets 
scooped  out  of  the  walls  and  here  and 
there  is  a  rusty  nail  that  had  been  driven 
in  between  the  stones.  The  cave  is  said 
to  have  been  the  resort  of  the  buccaneers, 
who  once  ravaged  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  There  are  other  caves  upon 
the  island,  and  there  are  also  cave 
'dungeons  which  were  occupied  when  the 
island  was  used  for  criminals.  Some  of 
the  cells  were  far  underground,  and  the 
prisoners  could  not  stand  upright  within 
them.  History  records  that  the  convicts 
once  mutinied  and  murdered  their  guards. 
They  captured  the  boats  in  the  harbor, 
and  300  of  them  made  their  way  to  Chile 
and  landed  there. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so  the  Chilean 
government  has  decided  to  make  Juan 
Fernandez  again  a  convict  settlement. 
The  officials  have  visited  it,  and  they 
find  it  well  fitted  for  the  purpose.  They 
have  sent  a  number  of  convictb  there, 
and  arc  now  erecting  a  model  prison 
upon  it. 

Another  group  of  isiands  that  will  be 


Nesting  Scene,  Guano  Islands 


was  the  big  seller  of  its  time.  It  is  one 
of  the  biggest  sellers  of  today,  and  it 
ranks  with  the  Bible  and  John  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  as  the  greatest 
sellers  of  history.  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
has  been  translated  into  nearly  every 
known  language.  It  has  been  printed  In 
Spanish,  German,  Russian,  Italian,  Greek 
and  Arabic.  It  is  one  of  the  boys'  books 
of  Japan,  and  a  Chinese  edition  has  been 
recently  issued  which  is  having  an 
enormous  sale. 

Special  Excursions  Probable 
Now  that  the  Panama  canal  Is  com- 
pleted there  will  probably  be  some  special 
steamship  excursions  to   Robinson  Cru- 


important,  now  that  the  canal  is  com 
Vleted,  is  the  Archipelago  de  Colon.  The 
name  on  the  maps  is  the  Galapagos 
islands.  These  islands  belong  to  Ecua- 
dor. They  are  situated  about  as  far  from 
Panama  as  New  York  is  distant  from 
Chicago,  and  In  such  a  location  that  they 
might  form  an  Important  coaling  sta 
tlon  for  the  ships  on  their  way  north  and 
south  between  the  two  continents!.  They 
are  about  BOO  miles  from  Ecuador  and 
2,000  miles  north  of  Valparaiso. 

These  islands  were  for  a  long  time 
uninhabited,  and  not  long  ago  they  had 
a  sort  of  a  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  lived 
there  for  years  upon  fruits  and  roots  and 
upon  the  wild  cattle  and  pigs  which  he 
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was  able  to  kill.  He  caught  the  animals 
in  traps  and  killed  them  with  a  spear 
made  of  a  pocket  knife  tied  to  a  stick. 
He  had  a  hut  with  a  roof  of  cowskins 
and  pig-skir.s.  When  found  he  was  naked 
and  was  carrying  a  pi?  cn  his  back.  He 
had  been  on  the  islands  for  years,  having 
Veen  left  there  by  some  sihip.  He  had 
almost  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  it 
took  some  time  for  him  to  grow  accus- 
tomed to  civilize  ways. 

At  several  times  during  our  history  the 
United  States  has  considered  the  getting 
possession  of  the  Galapagos  islands.  In 
preliminaries  of  transfer  were  ar- 
ranged with  Ecuador,  and  at  that  time 
$3,000,000  was  offered  Cor  the  right  of  col- 
lecting the  guano  on  the  islands.  The 
.<ale  fell  through,  however,  and  so  far 
none  of  the  subsequent  negotiations  has 
succeeded.  Now  that  we  have  the  canal 
the  sale  may  again  come  up  in  connec- 
tion with  cur  Pacific  coast  trad?. 
Galapagos  Islands  Valuable 

It  is  claimed  that  the  islands  are  fer- 
tile. Some  parts  of  them  are  now  being 
settled.  The  Ecuadorians  have  estab- 
lished several  plantations,  and  say  that 
they  have  enough  grazing  grounds  to 
feed  thousands  of  cattle.  The  islands 
have  excellent  cod  fisheries  along  the 
shore,  and  are  also  famous  for  turtles  of 
enormous  size,  which  are  found  nowhere 
else.  These  turtles  when  full  grown 
measure  about  three  feet  thick  and  weigh 
as  much  as  000  pounds.  They  are  valuable 
for  their  oil,  which  can  be  used  in  place 
of  lard.  An  ordinary  turtle  will  yield 
about  six  gallons  of  oil,  and  this  will  sell 
for  75  cents  a  gallon.  The  islands  have 
also  seals  and  wild  dogs,  as  well  as  wild 
donkeys  and  cattle,  all  of  which  are  the 
descendants  of  those  brought  by  a  colony 
from  Ecuador,  which  once  attempted  to 
fettle  the  Island,  but  failed. 

There  are  other  islands  lying  off  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  that  have 
yielded  more  money  than  any  other  spots 
upon  earth  of  a  similar  size.  I  refer  to 
the  guano  islands,  which  have  produced 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  fertilizer, 
and  which,  if  the  present  movement  for 
their  renovation  succeeds,  will  produce 
hundreds  of.  millions  of  dollars  more.  This 
movement  is  backed  by  the  Peruvian 
government,  and  is  based  upon  scientific 
investigations.  I  will  describe  it  further 
on  in  this  letter. 

The  guano  islands  begin  at  the  north- 
ern part  of  Peru,  and  they  run  here  and 
there  through  the  sea  off  the  west  coast 
of  the  South  American  desert  far  down 
into  Chile.  They  are  so  situated  that  they 
have  no  rain,  and  they  are  absolutely 
barren  except  for  the  vast  flocks  of  birds 
which  use  them  for  their  breeding  places. 

I  saw  many  of  these  islands  on  my  way 
southward  through  the  Pacific.  At  first 
they  seemed  to  be  rocks  of  white  chalk. 
The  white,  however,  was  made  by  the 
droppings  of  birds,  which  como  there  by 
the  tens  of  millions  every  year  to  nest 
and  raise  their  young. 

Birds  Are  Source  of  Wealth 

The  great  value  comes  from  the  drop- 
pings or  manure  of  these  birds.  At  the 
time  they  were  discovered  the  deposits 
were  so  large  that  the  Peruvians  were 
two  generations  in  developing  them. 
They  shipped  the  guano  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  a  fleet  of  vessels 
was  engaged  in  carrying  it.  The  receipts 
paid  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
government,  and  they  kept  the  country 
rich. 

Then  Peru  had  its  war  with  Chile  and 
was  conquered.  The  result  was  an  enor- 
mous foreign  debt  in  the  settlement  of 
which  the  best  of  the  guano  islands  were 
«iven  over  to  the  foreign  bondholders, 
and  came  under  what  is  known  as  the 
Peruvian  corporation,  which  corporation 
is  still  shipping  from  them  thirty  or 
more  thousand  tons  every  year. 

The  guano  deposits  are  now  almost  ex- 
hausted. The  most  of  the  product  had 
been  consumed  before  the  war  with  Chile 
and  a  continual  export  has  gone  on  since 
then.  The  output  now  amounts  to  only 
a  few  thousand  tons  a  year,  but  through 
the  plans  now  making  by  the  Peruvian 
government  the  islands  may  be  renovated, 
and  a  continual  supply  received  from 
them  for  all  time  to  come.  These  plans 
are  oased  upon  the  work  of  Dr.  H.  O. 
Forbeg,  a  celebrated  ornithologist,  who 
has  been  sent  by  the  president  of  Peru 
to  report  upon  the  islands  and  advise  the 
government  as  to  their  future.  Dr 
Forbes  has  visited  the  whole  coast  in  a 
motor  beat,  and  has  investigated  all  the 


islands  and  roosting  rocks,  studying  the 
birds  and  their  possibilities.  He  has 
caught  some  of  the  birds  and  kept  them 
with  a  view  to  see  how  much  guano  each 
will  produce.  He  finds  that  the  amount 
of  fish  consumed  by  them  is  enormous. 
A  single  pelican  will  eat  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds  a  day  and  it  deposits  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  guano  in  the  course  of  a 
nesting  season.  A  sea  gull  will  drop  from 
four  to  six  ounces  per  day  or  something 
like  twenty-eight  pounds  during  the  time 
it  is  breeding.  Other  birds  produce  more 
and  the  total  amount  is  very  great. 
Guano  Supply  to  Be  Continuous 

Dr.  Forbes  has  divided  the  guano  ar- 
chipelago into  zones  and  it  is  his  idea 
that  each  zone  will  be  worked  only 
once  in  four  years,  during  which  times 
the  other  zones  will  be  accumulating 
guano.  In  this  way  the  supply  will  be 
continuous  and  the  islands  may  again 
he  enormously  profitable. 

During  my  trip  off  the  guano  islands 
we  had  millions  of  pelicans  flying  over 
our  steamer.  There  were  also  sea  gulls, 
wild  ducks  and  divers  of  many  kinds. 
In  places  the  sea  was  covered  with  birds, 
and  a  great  flock  of  cormorants  or 
pelicans  would  drop  out  of  the  sky  on 
to  the  water,  covering  an  acre  or  so  at 
one  time.  The  birds  feed  in  the  sea.  The 
pelicans  have  pouches  or  bags  of  yellow 
skin  under  their  necks,  and  they  scoop 
the  fish  into  these.  They  often  gorgo 
themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
cannot  rise  from  the  water,  but  remain 
there  until  they  have  digested  sufficient 
of  their  catch  to  lighten  the  weight.  They 
always  hunt  in  flocks,  and  when  they 
settle  on  some  place  where  the  fish  ai" 
abundant,  they  form  islands  on  the  sea 
a  mile  or  so  in  diameter.  Dr.  Forbes 
says  that  they  sit  so  close  together  that 
those  on  the  outside  have  to  rise  first 
before  the  birds  in  the  interior  are  able 
to  get  enough  air  under  their  wings  to 
enable  them  to  rise  from  the  sea. 

Eight  Species  of  Birds 

Dr.  Forbes  has  found  that  the  most  of 
the  guano  comes  from  eight  species  of 
birds.  Tho  chief  of  these  is  Bougain- 
ville's cormorant,  whose  chief  nesting 
place  is  the  Chincha  islands.  Last  Feb- 
ruary Dr.  Forbes  found  10,000,000  of  these 
birds  nesting  in  the  middle  of  one  of  these 
islands.  The  nests  were  close  together, 
and  the  whole  formed  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  bird  sights  of  the  w'orld.  He 
watched  them,  and  found  that  each  nest 
had  its  male  and  female,  and  that  one 
bird  sat  on  the  nest  while  the  other  was 
feeding,  and  that  it,  in  turn,  was  relieved 
by  its  mate.  The  cormorants  started  for 
their  fishing  grounds  at  5  or  6  in  the 
morning,  and  flew  in  a  broad  stream 
perhaps  150  feet  wide.  This  stream  con- 
tinued for  hours. 

The  next  bird  in  importance  is  the 
pelican.  This  also  nests  in  great  flocks 
and  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  the 
cormorants.  When  the  pelicans  are  feed- 
ing 5,000  or  6,000  of  them  may  be  seen 
diving  together.  They  fill  the  great 
pouches  under  their  bills,  and  carry  the 
fish  away  to  eat  them  at  their  leisure. 

Another  bird  is  the  gannet,  whose 
young  aro  beautiful  little  creatures  cov- 
ered witli  the  purest  white  down.  The 
gannets  fly  in  flocks  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand,  and  they  go  down,  like 
so  many  rockets,  into  the  sea. 

The  guano  of  the  Uobas  islands  is 
found  in  pockets  covered  with  layers 
of  sand  from  two  to  fifteen  feet  deep. 
These  are  old  deposits.  The  sand  is 
shoveled  off,  and  the  guano  is  dug  out. 
Tho  stuff  looks  like  fine  sand.  As  it  is 
dug  up  a  strong  smell  of  ammonia  raises 
and  the  workmen  wear  iron  masks  over 
their  faces  to  keep  the  ammoneal  dust 
out  of  their  lungs.  The  guano  is  loaded 
upon  trucks  and  carried  on  a  tramway 
to  the  shore,  where  it  is  transferred  to 
tho  ships  for  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
Such  loading  is  now  being  done  on  the 
Chincha  islands  as  well,  and  upon  the 
smaller  islands  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Peruvian  government. 
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Throughout  the  national  forests  the 
rangers  are  posting  the  roads  with  per- 
manent guide  signs  which  tell  distances 
and  directions,  especially  at  forks  and 
cross-roads.  The  signs  are  usually  put 
up  in  the  winter  when  other  work  tends 
to  be  light.  On  some  forests  the  rangers 
go  on  snowshoes,  dragging  loaded  sleds 
and  nail  the  signboards  to  roadside  trees. 


Mayer  Yerma  Cushion  Shoes  quickly  relieve  tender, 
sensitive  feet.    The  built-in  quilted  soles 
absorb  the  shock  of  walking  and  are  restful. 

HONORBILT 
SHOES 

Yerma  Cushion  Shoes  resist  heat 
and  cold — cool  in  summer,  warm 
in  winter.  The  most  satisfac 
tory  of  all  cushion  shoes. 
Up  -  to  -  date  styles  for 
both  men  and  women. 

WARNING— Always  look  for  the 
Mayer  name  and  trade  mark 
on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women,  children ; 
Drysox,  wet  weather  shoes;  Martha  Washington  Comfort  Shoes. 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.  Milwaukee 
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Quilted  Cushion 
Inner  Sole 
Cork  Filling 
Outer  Sole 
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A  New 
Harness  FREE 


BEST  FACTCST 
BRANDS 


f  you  buy  a  harness  bearing  this  tag 
and,  to  your  mind,  it  does  not  give 
satisfaction,  you  get  a  new  set  free  or 
your  money  back  without  argument. 

Satisraction  or  Money 
Back  Without  a  Question 

That  is  the  meaning  of  our  Double  Guar- 
antee Tag.  It  eliminates  distasteful  ar- 
gument and  protects  you  against  every 
possibility  of  loss.    Demand  this  tag , 
on    hardware   at   any  enterprising 
dealer's  store. 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co. 

Wholesalers  of  Standard  Factory 
Branded  Hardware  Exclusively 

Omaha,  Neb. 

QUALITY 
CLEAR  THROUGH 


.Afj.  TO  CONSUMER 

WSSS^^SBStff^  8  (°  20-foot  Power  and  ^  wBUi 
*^™«s£^S22fl£>^£    Pumping  Mills  ^S^i^SMMl 

f)  A  TrXTTC    ****  "Otao*  and  T*J 

rJ\.  1  C.W  1  sJ    Send  Sketch  or  Modal 
*                                        for  Se;irch. 
BOOKS,  ADVICE  and  PTC  ARCHES  nil 
WATSOW  E.  COX.ZKAY,  Patent  Lawyer. 
Washing-ton.  9.  O. 

Steel  QtWEcf 
Wood  IHj 
Wheel  ™ 

[TCjS    Our  reply  will  iT^s^^fi 
interest  you  filwBSl 

WT  Leach  Windmill  Co.,  J?,,,i"-  1(319 

Were  y@un  @im®  ®ff  the  3S9©00  wh© 
bb.w  the  Fipemenut  D@m©inistirsiti@ini? 


If  0©  ^  0U  know  w^ia^  an  interesting  event  it  was.  You 
  will  want  a  "Souvenir"  such  as  we  have  just  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  36  page  booklet  of  unusual  attractiveness, 
showing  80  views  of  the  50  tractors  in  all  positions,  together 
with  full  descriptions  of  each  make  of  tractor. 

Elf  3m@lt  ^0U  ]™ssec^  a  wonderful  spectacle.    Imagine  50 

  tractors  at  work  in  one  field  and  thousands  upon 

thousands  of  visitors  swarming  the  field,  with 
motion  picture  operators  and  camera  fiends 
everywhere  securing  some  of  the  most 
interesting  pictures  they  have  ever 
taken.   From  the  hundreds  of  pic- 
tures we  took,  80  were  put  into 
a  booklet  with  descriptions  of 
each  make  of  tractor.  ir 

Price,  postpaid,  15c.  \ 
Twentieth  Cenntmury  Farmer,  Omaha 


36  Pages 
80 

Photographs 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


December  12,  1914 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


U 


NLESSI  we  have  worked  for 
vigor  in  our  flocks  the  win- 
ter through  up  to  now,  and 
continue  to  do  so  from  this 
on,  our  hens  will  come  into  the 
breeding  season  giving  us  eggs  of  low 
vitality  to  hatch  and  chicks  as  low  in 
vitality.  Too  many  of  the  chickens 
on  our  farms  are  bred,  forced  to  egg- 
laying,  fed  just  any  way  and  with  no 
reaard  to  their  vigor.  One  breeder 
of  vigorous  fowls  selects  his  hens  by 
their  toe  nails,  so  he  claims.  The 
Ken  with  the  worn-off  toenails  is  the 
vigorous  hen,  he  says,  for  she  will 
scratch  and  forage  far  in  spite  of 
plenty  of  feed  at  home.  In  fact,  she 
prefers  scratching  her  toenails  off  in 
hunting  food  than  securing  that  eas- 
ily gotten  at  near  the  house.  Feed- 
ing corn,  wheat,  oats  and  other 
grains  and  calling  it  a  balanced  ra- 
tion too  often  results  in  the  hens  get- 
ting winter  fat  if  they  are  not  made 
to  hunt  for  it,  and  feeding  these 
alone  too  plentifully  even  on  range 
without  the  extra  balance  of  some 
good  protein  animal  food  will  often 
result  just  the  same  in  a  flock,show- 
ing  low  in  vitality  when  spring 
comes. 

*  *  * 

The  reason  why  the  farmer  or 
farmer's  wife  who  increases  the  flock 
fails  in  making  good  and  getting  the 
profit  out  of  the  large  flock  that  was 
made  out  of  the  smaller  flock  is  be- 
cause the  accommodations  were  not 
increased  with  the  flock.  Too  many 
do  not  recognize  that  a  large  flock 
takes  more  thought  and  care  in  feed- 
ing than  a  small  flock,  and  that  in 
feeding  broadcast  to  a  large  flock 
many  members  do  not  get  their  regu- 
lar share  of  feed.  Crowding  so  many 
together  in  quarters  just  large 
enough  for  the  old  flock  brings  on 
lack  of  vigor  and  strange  ailments 
you  never  saw  in  the  old  and  smaller 
flock.  Increase  accommodations  and 
care  as  you  increase  your  flock,  and 
in  winter  especially  must  you  always 
he  on  the  alert  to  keep  the  large 
flock  happy,  well  fed  and  healthy. 

*  *  * 

Some  good-balanced  mash  rations 
for  laying  hens  run  in  these  propor- 
tions: Five  pounds  wheat,  four 
pounds  cornmeal,  five  pounds  bar- 
ley, two  pounds  bran,  same  of  alfalfa, 
one-half-pound  blood  meal.  If  al- 
falfa is  not  handy,  use  more  oil  cake 
or  meat  meal;  or,  ten  pounds  wheat, 
four  pounds  shorts,  five  pounds  corn- 
meal  two  pounds  cottage  cheese  and 
one  pound  blood  meal.  Where  skim 
milk  is  plenty  it  is  added  in  place  of 
blood  meal,  but  in  large  quantities. 
Except  where  skim  milk  is  added,  a 
Kreat  many  poultry  keepers  prefer  to 
feed  this  mash  ration  dry.  Again, 
the  majority  prefer  it  made  warm  by 
adding  hot  water  or  milk.  It  must 
be  salted  to  taste,  and  charcoal  can 
be  stirred  in  with  it.  Grit  as  well  as 
sand  must  be  kept  handy  to  the  lay- 
ing hen.  Vegetables  are  usually  fed 
separate  from  the  regular  laying 
mash.  Noon  is  the  usual  time  to 
J'<  i|  the  mash.  However,  some  pre- 
fer It  as  a  morning  feed  if  fed  dry, 
and  othf-rs  declare  it  does  best  work 


if  fed  as  a  last  full-up  ration  in  the 

evening. 

*  *  * 

Post  mortem  examination  is  our 
only  sure  way  "  determining  the 
greater  majority  of  the  diseases  at- 
tacking our  fowls.  We  may  know 
the  symptoms  of  a  very  few  troubles. 
Even  here  we  might  be  mistaken. 
Sickness  and  death  will  enter  the 
best  kept  flocks,  and  the  owner  can 
oniy  set  about  to  find  why  the  loss 
and  improve  the  condition  of  his 
poultry.  Oftentimes  tae  seemingly 
vigorous  flock  will  merely  show  up 
with  soiled  vent  feathers,  and  the 
owner  wonders  the  why  of  the  stiff 
walk,  the  lassitude,  the  cdor  of  the 
droppings,  often  very  dark  and  thin. 
While  this  condition  might  be  due  to 
eating  too  much  vegetable  matter,  or 
again,  eating  too  much  corn,  usually 
it  is  due  to  an  invasion  of  worms, 
tapeworms  especially.  To  make  sure, 
open  the  intestines  of  a  fo— 1  that  you 
kill  because  you  know  it  must  die 
soon,  and  let  them  float  in  warm 
water.  If  there  are  worms  of  any 
kind  they  will  move  and  thus  show 
themselves  in  the  water.  One  ex- 
periment of  this  kind  will  save  you 
great  loss  of  other  birds. 


Random  Philosophy 
From  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  we 
quote  the  following:  "It  is  esti- 
mated that  95  per  cent  of  the  poul- 
try products  of  the  country  are  pro- 
duced from  small  flocks  on  the  farms. 
Poultry  is  produced  at  such  low  price 
on  the  farms  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  most  persons  to  put  much 
money  in  a  large  poultry  plant  and 
compete  against  the  farmers,  the 
price  of  feed  to  be  bought  for  such  a 
plant  making  competition  almost  im- 
possible unless  the  large  poultry 
plant  resort  to  various  means  to  get 
high  prices  for  their  products,  and, 
from  the  reports  in  poultry  journals 
from  month  to  month,  fearful  and 
wonderful  are  the  ways  the  owners 
of  these  plants  go  about  to  get  the 
profit  necessary  to  compete  with  the 
farmer.  In  fact,  how  many  of  these 
great  plants  you  hear  of  as  started  in 
a  flourishing  way  have  passed  from 
advertising  lists  two  years  after? 
Many  are  kept  up  longer  by  pure 
guff  and  the  fact  that  a  fool  is  horn 
every  minute  to  believe  all  that  is 
told  him.  Some  years  ago  a  certain 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  appeared 
on  the  poultry  horizon  with  his 
$5,000  and  $10,000  hens,  deceiving 
many  into  paying  exorbitant  prices 
for  his  stock.  He  wrote  a  book  to 
show  you  how  to  make  $15,000  a 
year  in  poultry  on  a  city  lot.  It  also 
tells  how  all  the  food  a  chicken  eats 
goes  down  its  windpipe.  With  this 
is  other  guff  foisted  upon  a  gullable 
public  in  the  shape  of  a  dollar  poul- 
try book  made  up  of  unscientific 
statements.  And  yet  many  invested 
in  the  book,  the  high-priced  eggs,  the 
stock,  and  made  money  for  the  man 
trying  to  compete  with  the  farmer." 


Nothing  Cheap  Which  is  Super! Ions 

Nothing  is  cheap  which  is  super- 
fluous, for  what  one  does  not  need 
is  dear  at  a  penny. — Plutarch. 


RATE — Five  ceats  the  word  per  issue.   Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  Initial  and  numeral,  including-  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Iuiday  of  the  week  preceding-  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hun- 
dred ten  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY  FARMER.  If  you  have  any  wants,  or  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


POULTRY — Lang-shaas 

BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS. 
Write  Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


FULL  BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels  for  sale;  guaranteed.  C.  C. 
Cunningham,  Kennard,  Neb. 


Leg-horn* 

850  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN, 
hens,  pullets,  cockerels,  75c  to  $2  each.  E. 
Dooley,  Selma,  la- 


FOR  SALE— SINGLE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns,  cockerels  or  hens,  $1  each,  or 
six  for  $5.  Pauline  Burkett,  Herman, 
Washington  County,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els,  $1  each  if  taken  soon:  also  Black  Mi- 
ll orcas.  Mrs.  Emma  Duerr,  Dorchester, 
Neb. 

ROSE  COMB,  BUFF,  LEGHORN1 
cockerels.    Clyde  Freeman,  Craig,  Neb. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els.   Wesley  J.  Richards,  Dorchester,  Neb. 

ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  very  fine;  now  six  for  $5.  G.  C. 
Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORN 
pullets  for  sale.  F.  Strahan,  Linwood, 
K  eb. 


TOM  BARRON'S  STRAIN  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns;  cockerels,  $3  to  $5 
each;  pullets,  $1!  each;  hens,  $1.00  each. 
AVhite  Feather  Poultry  Farm,  Fead  & 
Bollman,  2301  South  49th  St..  Omaha. 


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  WHITE 
Leghorns.  Utility  strain  cockerels  foi- 
sale.  Eggs  in  season.  Crown  Point  Poul- 
try Yards,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Minorcas 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  MINORCAS— 
First  prize  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  C.  E.  Wilson,  2528  Sprague  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Orpingtons. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  POULTRY  FARM, 
home  of  quality  Single  Comb  White  Or- 
pingtons; 60  high-class  birds  that  are 
white  will  go  into  breeding  pens  in  1915. 
(Mating  list  ready  February  1,  1915.  P.  O. 
Box  27,  Florence,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS,  $1 
to  $5.    Mrs.  Belle  Merrick,  Osceola,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  OR  BUFF; 
thoroughbred  laying  stock.  Catalogue 
free.    Frank  Lewis,  Gibbon,  Neb. 


PRIZE-WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons,  reasonable.  Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville, 
Neb. 


CHOICE  COCKERELS,  ROSE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons;  prices  reasonable.  Fred 
Husmann,  Leigh,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
White  Runner  Drakes.  T.  J.  Vander- 
heiden,  Cedar  Rapids,  Neb. 


BUFF  AND  WHITE  ORPINGTONS—. 
Won  first  hen,  third  and  fourth  pullet, 
fifth  cockerel  at  Benson  Poultry  Show. 
Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  H.  J.  Strieker, 
1428  North  41st  St.,  Omaha. 


BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  BUFF  LEG- 
horn  cockerels;  large,  even  colored;  free 
from  white  or  black.  Elmer  Carson,  3405 
California,  Omaha,  Neb. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$1.50  each.   William  Langbehn,  Avoca,  la. 


M^ndy  J_ee 


New   Principles  In  incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  heat,    ventilation  and 
moisture.   The  Handy  Lee  is  cer- 
tain, simple,  easy  to  operate.    No  chance  for  mistakes , 
simply  follow  plain  roles.    Chicks  large  and  vigorous, 
the  kind  easily  raised.   Write  for  free  books  on  incubator  i 
Jjto'a  famous  Germozonet  Lice  Killer  and  Egg  Maker. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY. 

Dept.    7,  Omuhtt,  Nob. 


Joan  World's  Champions 

!  more  championships  won  by  owners  of  Belle 
ity  hatching  outfits.  Makes 


Belle  City 


'P'°n     |  [...  jl__7 

chine    r*        — aJ-IF 


21  Times  World' s  Champion 
Free    Boole    "Hatching  Ip*: 
Facts"  tells  whole  story.  Freight 
Mf  5000  Gold  Oilers  come  wilb  Prepaid.  1, 
Free  Book — Money-Bock  Guaranty    Hatching  17  or  3  Months- 
outfit  shown  In  sctusi  colors.  Jim  Rohan,  Pre-t  U    Home  Test 
Belle  City  Incubator  Co.,    Box  17  Racine,  Wis. 


loloeiRnnl  "  Prolllablo  Poultry,"  158 
L/dlCM  OUUIA panes  practical  facts,  lowest 
prices  on  fowls.etfKS.  Incubators, etc.  180  beau- 
tiful pictures.  Latest  Improved  methods  to 
raise  poultry. All  about  Runnor  dusk.,  52  other 
varieties  pure-bred  poultry  only  5  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  80,  Clarinda,  la 


Frtsfi  Froien  lake  Snperior 
lien-ion,  price  $3  25  per  100 
.1)8.  Send  money  older  or  ch'k. 
Please  slalc  Railroad  Station 
SJOQU1ST  *  CARLSON  BROS..  FISH  &  BOAT  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  961.  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 


FOULTBY — Orpingtons 

PRICE  LIST  FREE— SINGLE  COMB 
Buff  Orpington,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Harvard, 
Neb. 


Plymouth  Book*. 

650  BARRED  ROCKS,  BRED  BY  IOWA 
King;  won  grand  champion  sweepstakes 
at  Towa  State  Show,  1914.  A.  D.  Murphy 
&  Son,  Essex,  la. 

~  BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS.  MRS 
Iver  Johnson,  Stanton,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  ready  to  ship  on  approval.  Arthur 
Gillette,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 


CHOICE  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
cockerels,  Fishel  strain,  $1  and  $1.50  each. 
Mrs.  George  Seipel,  Ro'fe,  la. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  - 
Large,  vigorous,  from  prize  winning 
stock.  Prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  Frank 
Davis,  Holbrook,  Neb.  


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  PUL- 
Icts,  hens;  customers  nine  states;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.   Mrs.  George  Schulz, 

Yutan,  Neb. 

BUFF  ROCKS— SHOW  OR  UTILITY 
birds,  sired  by  Southwest  District  Show 
winner.  Mrs.  James  Christopher,  Carle- 
ton.  Neb. 


AIILQUIST'S  MINNE-LUSA  BARRED 
Rocks,  cockerels  of  highest  quality.  Ahl- 
quist  Bros.,  Box  Y,  Florence,  Neb. 


QUALITY  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
eis.  large-Boned,  from  hea~'y  laying  strain. 
Wesley  J.  Richards,  Dorchester,  Neb. 


BARRED  COCKERELS,  $1;  TEN1 
years'  breeding.  V\ii  Spealman,  Marys- 
rv  lie,  Kan. 

BDFF  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1;  BUFF 
Leg-horn  cockerels,  50c.  Mrs.  Albert 
Nagengart,  Howells,  Neb. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets  for  sale;  large,  heavy 
bone,  deep,  narrow  barted,'  good  laying 
strain:  guarantee  satisfactory;  show  birds 
a  specialty.  G.  W.  Feuerstein,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


WHITE  ROCKS— BIG,  VIGOROUS! 
cockerels,  $3  to  $5;  stvlish  pullets,  $2.  F. 
H.  Jacobs,  5024  North  33d  St.,  Omaha,  Neb., 

WHITE  ROCKS— 100  BIG  SNOW 
White  cockerels  and  pulets  for  sale;  more 
firsts  than  all  other  breeders  1910  to  1914 
Kansas  State  Show.  Charles  C.  Fair,  Or- 
iginator of  Ivory  Strain,  Sharon,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS.  MRS.  PENNY,  VAL- 
leyview  Farm.  Sargent,  Neb. 


Rhode  Island  Beds 

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  RHODE 
Tsland  Reds,  White,  Fawn  and  White, 
Indian  Runner  ducks.  Winners  the  last 
season  at  Nebraska  State  fair,  Omaha 
and  Lincoln,  Neb.  Cloverdale  Poultry 
Yards,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Ri-D 
cockerels,  birds  of  fine  quality  and  breed- 
ing. Write  for  details  and  prices.  A.  F. 
Magdanz,  Pierce,  Neb.  

SELECT  ROSE  COMB  RED  COCKER- 
els,  $2.00  each.   Glen  Wilson,  Blair,  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
for  sale;  25  large,  red  cockerels,  from  $2 
to  $5.    E.  F.  Heisel,  Jefferson,  la. 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS, 
single  comb,  large,  dark  red,  $1.50  to  $2 
each.   John  Freythaler,  Norfolk,  Neb. 

SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  RHODE 
Island  Red  cockerels,  $2  each.  Julia  Bax- 
ter, Blair,  Neb. 


Wyandottes. 

SILVER-LACED  W  YA  NDOTTB 
cockerels.  Mrs.  Ed  Ackerman,  Stanton, 
Neb.  

SILVER  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
pullets  and  cockerels.  H.  Clabaugh,  St 
Edward,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  WINNERS! 
at  recent  Benson  Poultry  Show,  first  and 
second  cock,  first,  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  hens,  second  cockerel;  second, 
third  and  fourth  pullets.  No  stock  for 
sale-  Eggs  in  season  from  pens  compris- 
ing all  our  winners.  Rose  Hill  Poultry 
Yards,  F.  S.  Walker,  G.  L,  Waterbury, 
Benson,  Neb. 

SILVER-LACED  AND  BUFF  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  for  sale.  H.  Dasenbrock, 
Leigh,  N.-b.  

GOLDEN  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels  for  sale;  best  quality;  prices 
right.  William  SChreinef,  Exeter.  Neb. 


SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES  AND 
Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  $2.  O.  J. 
Cotton,  1410  South  18th  St..  Omaha  

WHITE       WYANDOTTES  —  S00  FOB 

sale;    best    strains     in     America.  While 

Wyandotte  Farm.  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Crop, 
Council  Bluffs,  la. 
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poultry — Wyandottes 

FOR  SALE— BUFF  COCHINS.  BLACK 
Minorca  hens:  two  White  Wyandotte 
cockerels:  prize  winners.  Eggs  in  season. 
Doctor  Parsons.  Benson,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  S  AND  ALL 
other  leading  breeds,  including  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys,  J1.50  and  up.  Norfolk 
Breeders'  Co-operative  Association,  Nor- 
folk. Neb. 

Ducks 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  $1  EACH. 
Vern  Johnson,  Meadow  Grove,  Neb. 

FOR  SALE— ROYAL  BLUE  STRAIN 
Rouen  ducks,  $1.50  each.  James  Cassell, 
Fremont,  Neb.  


MUSCOVY  AND  RUNNER  DUCKS— 
Leghorns,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes. 
range-raised  breeders.  Book  eggs  and  day- 
old  ch;cken  orders.  Lone  Tree  Poultry  and 
Egg  Farm,  Central  City,  Neb. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DRAKES,  $2 
each.  Our  stock  won  all  prizes  at  State 
fair.    Roy  Thompson,  Normal,  Neb. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS  AND 
drakes,  $2  each,  trio  $5.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Win- 
termute.  Blockton,  la. 

Turkeys, 

FOR  SALE— HIGH-GRADE  BOURBON! 
Red  turkeys,  toms  and  hefts;  also  Rhode 
Island  Red  cockerels  and  pullets-  Write 
for  particulars.  F.  M.  Kern,  Springville, 
Ind.    

FOR  SALE^A  FEW  PURE-BRED 
Mammoth  Bronze  turkey  toms.  $3  if  taken 
bv  Christmas.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Blake,  Litch- 
field, Neb. 


Could  Not  Fill  the  Orders 


Valley,  Neb.,  Sept.  15,  1914. 
Twentieth.  Century  Farmer: 

I  am  more  than  pleasefd.  'Sold  all  the 
eggs  that  I  had  and  had  to  buy  some  eggs  for 
table  use.  Had  to  take  ad  out  of  the  paper 
for  little  chicks;  could  not  begin  to  fill  orders. 

MRS.  JOHN  HALL. 


This  paper  has  110,(X)0  subscribers,  so  there  is  no 
question  about  results  when  you  place  your  ad  in 
these  columns. 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS,  EXTRA 
good;  toms,  $5;  hens.  $3.  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Smith,  Cleveland,  Mo. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS-  FOR 
sale.   Cl;nton  Mvers,  R.  4.  Fairbury,  Neb. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— TOMS, 
$4;  hens,  $3;  trios,  $10;  old  trio,  $12.  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Shipp.  Bellevue.  Kan,  

Geese 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  $5  PAIR,  $7  TRIO. 
C.  W.  Humes,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY  - 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms,  Sheandoah,  la.  

TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  CHICK- 
ens,  rabbits,  butter  and  eggs  wanted. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Estab.  18%.  Reference,  Merchants  Na- 
tional bank.  Prompt  pay.  Write  for  quo- 
tations. 


BIG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 
White  Runner  drakes.  Light  Brahma 
cockerels;  Shetland  ponies.  Frank  Healy, 
Bedford,  la. 


FIFTY  KINDS— POULTRY.  PIGEONS, 
Collies,  Jerseys,  registered.  Pauly's 
Pheasantry,  Kahoka,  Mo. 


DARK  CORNISH  INDIAN  COCKER- 
els,  B-.ff  Coaclrns.  Bantam  trios  and 
cockerels,  and  Indian  Runner  drakes, 
cheap.  Hoefelman  Bros.,  Platte  Center, 
Neb. 


HIDES  AND  TUBS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  HIDES, 
wool,  tallow,  pelts  and  furs.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  Beatrice  Hide  Co., 
Beatrice,  Neb. 


LIVE  STOCK 

REGISTERED  MULEFOOT  HOGS 
all  ages;  priced  reasonable-  A.  W.  Clark, 
Alva,  Okl. 


LUMBER 

FIR  LUMBER!  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles!  Choice.  Mill  direct.  Save  money. 
Write  Lansdown,  Drawar  H,  Everett, 
Wash. 


FERRETS 

FERRETS,  $3  EACH.  HENRY  BURG- 
hardt,  St.  Paul.  Neb. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  5  POUNDS  OF 
my  Breakfast  Blend  Coffee  at  my  risk; 
it's  worth  35c  per  pound.  I'll  send  you  5 
pounds  for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Will  refund 
your  money  if  not  satisfactory.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Rosenblum,  SOS  North  16th  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.   


FOR  SALE— PORTABLE  WOOD  SAW 
rig,  with  4,  6  or  8  H.  P.  engine.  Write  for 
photo  and  prices.  Ottumwa-Moline  En- 
gine and  Pump  Co..  Ottur-'^-a.  la.  

ALFALFA  HAY  SAMPLES  FREE. 
Ernest  Raasch.  Norfolk,  Neb. 


ROSENBLUM  SELLS  YOU  GROCER- 
les  at  wholesale  prices;  S-lb.  can  Best 
Baking  Powder,  45c.  Write  for  Catalogue 
81.  Rosenblum,  808  North  16th  St.,  Omaha 
Neb. 


-J 


LANDS 

PRODUCTIVE  STATE  AND  DEEDED 
lands:  crop  payment  or  easy  terms;  along 
the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon;  no  isolated  pioneering. 
Free  literature.  Say  what  state  interests 
you.  L.  J.  Bricker,  442  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


FREE  GOVERNMENT  LANDS— MIL- 
lion  acres  now  open  to  homestead  entry 
in  25  states.  Official  112-page  book  de- 
scribes every  acre  in  every  county.  How 
secured  free;  new  laws,  lists,  etc.  Price, 
25c  postpaid;  also  maps,  soil  guides,  com- 
plete information.  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  Dept. 
36,  St.  Paul,  M  -nn. 


Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop.  Ark. 


25,000  ACRES,  GRAIN,  STOCK  LAND, 
cheap.  Sure  crops.  Northern  Colony. 
Frea  map.  Tom  Blodgett  Land  Co.,  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark. 


California 

THINKING  OF  GOING  TO  CALIFOR- 
nia?  We  have  a  fine  80  acres,  with  a 
good"  stand  of  alfalfa,  that  means  money 
now.  No  waiting  for  a  crop.  Very  little 
cash  required.  Located  near  Sacramento. 
W.  T.  Srcrth  Co.,  1112  City  National 
Bank,  Omaha. 


ON  AiJ eLiCATION  A  BEAUTIFULLY 
illustrated  book  descriptive  of  the  re- 
sources of  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  (in 
the  fertile  Sacramento  (valley)  will  be 
mailed  free.  Address  M.  N.  Sheldon,  Sec- 
retary Sutter  County  Commission  to  P. 
P.  I.  E.,  Marysville,  Cal. 


Colorado 

FOR  SALE— 140  ACRES  UNDER  IRRI- 
gation,  80  acres  in  alfalfa,  fenced  and 
cross-fenced;  six-room  house;  two  cis- 
terns; barn;  other  outbuildings.  Price. 
$12,000;  half  cash,  terms  on  balance.  Elmer 
Hancock,  Rockyford,  Colo. 


Florida 

BARTOW,  FLA.,  FOR  POULTRY  AND 
bees;  ready  market,  good  pr  ces;  also  or- 
anges, vegetables,  live  stock,  etc.  Ad- 
dress Board  of  Trade,  Box  B  265,  for  de- 
scriptive  booklet 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


WANTED— TO  HE  \R  OF  GOOD 
farm  or  unimproved  land  for  sale.  Send 
description  and  er'ee.  Northwestern 
Business  Agency,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minenapolis, 
uMinn. 


Nebraska 

160  ACRES  GOOD,  BLACK,  SANDY 
land,  six  miles  south  of  Elsie,  Neb.,  for 
sale.  Price,  $1,200;  worth  double  the 
amount.  C.  H.  Metz,  Owner,  Spokane. 
Wash. 


160  ACRES  OF  G<X)D  LAND  IN  HAM- 
ilton  county;  no  better  soil  in  Nebraska: 
good  public  road  on  two  s'des  of  quarter: 
no  build^nes:  no  better  investment  or 
place  for  good  home  anywhere;  nearly  al' 
cultivation;  price  ridiculously  low  for 
such  land  as  this  and  located  as  It  is.  Ad- 
dress Lock  Box  697,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


LANDS — Real  Estate  Loans 

FARMERS,  DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 
We  negotiate  for  farm  loans,  5  years  at 
6  per  cent  and  ten  years  at  5  per  cent; 
dealing  direct  with  borrower;  2%  per  cent 
straight  commission.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Security  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion, 30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


6  PER  CENT  MONEY— MONEY  6  PER 
cent.  Loans  may  be  obtained  for  any 
purpose  on  acceptable  real  estate  secur- 
ity; liberal  privileges;  correspondence  so- 
licited. A.  C.  Agency  Company,  758  Gas- 
Electric  Light  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo.;  446 
Pierce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCuNSIN-BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn- 

Wyoming' 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 640-ACRL 
irrigated  farm  nineteen  miles  from  Lara- 
mie, seven  miles  from  jViillorook,  Wyo. 
Have  telephone  and  rural  delivery.  All 
good,  level  land;  all  under  cultivation  ex- 
cept 30  acres  meadow  land;  seven-room 
house;  barn  for  twelve  horses;  large  hog 
shed,  granary,  cattle  sheds,  machinery 
sheds  and  other  needed  buildings;  three 
miles  woven  wire  fence;  first-class  per- 
petual water  right;  very  low  maintenance 
charges;  splendid,  healthful  climate;  fine 
winter  weather;  highest  summer  tempera- 
ture about  85  degrees;  grow  splendid  crops 
of  winter  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  pota- 
toes and  root  crops;  also  field  peas  and 
alfalfa;  good  hog  country;  cholera  un- 
known- Pasture  hogs  in  alfalfa  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter  they  harvest  the  field 
peas.  On  account  of  dry  weather  peas 
are  left  on  the  ground  as  they  ripen  and 
they  do  not  damage;  sheep  and  hogs  will 
gather  them  without  waste.  No  better 
cattle  country  anywhere.  Forest  reserve 
near  by  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Price,  $70 
per  acre;  incumbrance,  $10,000.  Will  ex- 
change equity  for  Iowa  or  eastern  Ne- 
braska land.  Laramie  Development  Com- 
pany, Laramie,  Wyo. 


ATTENTION  GERMAN  FARMERS! 
My  four  improved  farms  to  rent  on  the 
crop-sharing  plan,  which  will  easily  dou- 
ble your  present  income  and  more,  with 
no  additional  labor  or  investment.  These 
farms  are  situated  about  seven  miles 
from  Millbrook,  twenty  miles  from  Lara- 
mie. Wyo. ;  an  up-to-the-moment  city  of 
10,000  people,  with  the  State  university 
there  and  the  experiment  station  on  the 
way.  Roads  are  fine  and  the  rural  free 
delivery  stage  goes  by  every  day;  school 
within  a  mile  and  telephone,  too;  good, 
comfortable  houses,  barns  and  other 
buildings.  These  farms  have  plenty  of 
water  to  irrgate  with  and  good,  pure 
water  in  wells  for  other  uses.  They  are 
partly  in  alfalfa  and  have  been  farmed 
for  several  years.  Can  farm  a  quarter 
here  as  easily  as  an  eighty  where  you 
are:  no  diseases  to  attack  stock:  hog 
cholera  unknown;  climate  particularly 
suited  to  growing  children  and  those  hav- 
ing asthma,  throat  or  lung  trouble.  Here 
you  can  ha  e  plenty  of  cheap  feed  to  fat- 
ten stock  and  have  a  money-making 
dairy.  Butter-fat  brings  from  33  to  38 
cents  per  pound;  four  to  five  cows  will 
far  more  than  support  the  family;  plenty 
of  cheap  pasture.  Applicants  should 
have  horses,  implements  and  cows.  For 
further  particulars  write  A.  W.  Augspur- 
ger,  548  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


LANDS — Wyoming' 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  SECURING  A 
fertile  farm  at  a  low  price,  in  a  well  set- 
tled community,  where  climate,  soil  and 
water  are  good,  write  Federal  Land  Com- 
pany, Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


HELP  WANTED 


Agents — Solicitors — Salesman 

WANTED— LADY  SOLICITORS  IN 
every  county  for  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer  and  other  magazines.  Be  inde- 
pendent; earn  big  money.  Write  at  once 
for  agency.  Twentieth  Century  Fam.-"„ 
Omaha,  Neb- 


WANTED— SALESMEN  TO  WORK 
two  or  three  counties;  prefer  men  who 
can  furnish  their  automobile,  motorcycle 
or  horse  and  buggy,  to  sell  oils  and  painta 
direct  to  consumer.  Should  be  able  to 
make  from  $100  to  $250  clear  per  month. 
We  furnish  sample  outfit.  Commissions 
paid  at  the  end  of  each  week. '  Oui*  com- 
mercial rating,  $250,000.  Anyone  who  has 
worked  store  trade  need  not  apply.  Ad- 
dress M.  A.  Hulburt  &  Co.,  230  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SALESMEN — EARN  $2,000  TO  $4,000  A 
year.  New  combination,  12  tools  in  one; 
sells  at  sight  to  contractors,  farmers, 
teamsters,  fence  builders,  threshers, 
miners:  weighs  24  pounds,  lifts  3  tons; 
stretches  wire,  pulls  posts,  hoists,  etc. 
Chance  for  men  who  want  honest  money- 
making  proposition.  Harrah  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Box  M,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


FARMERS— SELL  KITCHEN  UTEN- 
sil;  costs  5c,  retails  for  25c;  14  uses  in  one. 
Machine  furnished  for  making  article; 
every  demonstration  a  sale;  $50  per  week 
easily  made.  Demonstration  folder  free. 
Process  Company,  Dept.  T  C  F,  Salina, 
Kan. 


$9  DAILY  AVERAGE  HELLING  AD- 
vance  Pump  Governors;  they  make  the 
hardest-working  pumps  work"  easy,  wind- 
mills turn  in  slightest  wind,  pumping  en- 
gines work  with  less  than  half  the  gas; 
fit  all  pumps;  price,  $5  each.  Honorable 
men  wanted  to  sell  them  everywhere.  In- 
ternational Foundry  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Help  Wanted — Miscellaneous 

GOVERNMENT  JOBS  NOW  OPEN  TO 
men  and  women;  $65  to  $150  month;  over 
15,000  appointments  coming;  no  layoffs; 
summer  vacations  with  full  pay;  common 
education  sufficient.  Full  directions 
showing  how  to  get  position— free.  Write 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  D  94,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED, 
age  21  to  50;  make  $125  monthly.  Write 
Ozment,  39  F,  St.  Louis. 


SEEDS 

SUDAN  GRASS— NORTHERN  GROWN 
seed,  hardy  and  free  from  Johnson  grass. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices.  Henry 
Field,  Shenandoah,  Ia. 

'alfalfa  SEXD  DIRECT.  SAMPLE 
and  growers'  price  on  application.  J.  L. 
Maxson,  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D. 


SUDAN  GRASS  SEED  FOR  SALE. 
John  L.  Abernathy,  Purcell,  Okl. 


ALFALFA  SEED— NORTHWEST  NE- 
braska  high  land  seed,  white  blossom 
sweet  clover  seed;  alfalfa  hay,  all  cut- 
tings; prices  and  samples  free.  Schwabe 
Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— THE  TRUE, 
white  blooming  variety.  (Melilotus  Alba.) 
Write  for  free  sample  of  new  crop  seed 
and  latest  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shenan- 
doah, la 


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  64-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  808  F  St,  Wash- 
ington, D.   C.    Established  1880. 


IDEAS  WANTED  —  MANUFACTUR- 
ers  are  writing  for  patents  procured 
through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  in- 
ventions wanted  sent  tree-  Advice  free. 
I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen,  75 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SAFES 

SEVERAL  NEW  SAFES,  GOOD  FOR 
home  or  office,  below  cost.  Write  Dr- 
Bradbury,  Dentist,  1506  Farnam.  Omaha. 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE— SCOTCH  COLLIER  PUPS 
— Parents  heelers.  $5  each.  Eugene  Burk- 
ett,  Herman.  Neb. 


COLLIES  -  AIREDALE  TERRIERS. 
Send  for  list.  W.  R.  Watson.  Box  501, 
Oakland,  Ia. 


WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  AD- 
vertlsers  on  this  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher 
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TWENTIETH    OKNTUKY  FARMER 


December  12,  1914 


plrM  Noistu^  Incubator 

Maintains  heat  equally  at  all  points  in  eee  cham- 
ber. Because  chamber  is  round  like  •  hen's  not 
—no  cold  corners;  because  upright  heater  is  centered 
beneath  egg  chamber  and  heat  rises  through  center, 
radiating  equally  in  all  directions 
through  complete  circuit  radiators. 
Regulator  keeps  heat  always  uniform. 

New  VAPORIZING  MOISTURE 
ATTACHMENT  insures  bigger  hatches 
and  stronger  chicks — fewer  chicks 
der 1  in  the  shell. 

One  filling,  one  gallon  oil 
to  a  hatch.  Only  three  minutes 
care  a  day.  Visible  interior.  Turn 
eggswithoutremoving  tray.  Learn 
all  about  this  sure  hatching,  labor 
saving,  oil  saving  incubator. 
Write  today  for  Free  Book  No.  17 

RtUlb  tiOUND  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Drawar  M,  Wayne,  Nsbr. 


Germozone 

The  best  medicine  for 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 

— roup,  colds,  canker, 
sore  head,  chicken  pox, 
loss  of  hair  or  feathers, 
sores,  bowel  trouble, 
skin  disease.  25ct, 
50ct.  and  91.00  bottles. 
Tablet  form  50cts.  post- 
paid. Sold  at  most  cities 
and  towns.  Write  for 
I  sample  and  poultry  book. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  it)..  Dept.  7,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

I  Makers  of  Lee'sUct  Killer,  Mandy  Leefncubaior,  etc. 


selling  our  new  unequalled  gasoline 
table  and  banging  lamp  (or  light- 
ing city  and  rural  homes,  Btores.  I 
balls,  ohurches.    Host  powerful  light 
known.  ABSOLTTTELY  SAFE. 

WE  LOAN  YOU  SAMPLE 

More  brilliant  and  many  times  | 
cheaper  than  gaB  or  electricity.  Guar- 
anteed five  years.  Everyone  a  possi- 
ble customer.  No  experience  neces-  | 
nary.  Exclusive  territory  free. 

Write  today. 
SUNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMP  CO. 
303   Factory  Bldg. ,        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Douglas  County  Poultry  Show 

fol 


NE  of  the  most  successful 
poultry  exhibitions  ever 
conducted  in  Douglas 
Vlir  iil'll  county  was  held  at  Benson, 
Nob.,  November  25  to  29.  Since  no 
poultry  show  has  been  held  in  Doug- 
las county  for  several  years,  it  was 
expected  the  entry  list  wouiri  be 
small,  but  the  management  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  receive  886 
birds  exclusive  of  a  big  string  of 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  The  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Secretary  Boehr, 
Vice  President  Jacobs  and  Superin- 
tendent Knudsen  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  show. 
Guy  E.  Schreff  of  Lincoln  judged  the 
birds,  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
every  exhibitor. 

The  largest  class  was  Barred 
Rocks,  142  birds  being  shown.  Ahl- 
quist  Bros,  of  Florence,  Neb.,  carried 
off  the  highest  honors  in  having  the 
best  and  largest  display.  Arthu- 
Gillette  of  South  Omaha  haJ  the  best 
bird  in  the  class. 

Another  large  class  was  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  The  first  prize  rose 
comb  pullet  of  Cloverdale  Poultry 
Yards,  Benscn,  Neb.,  was  a  beauty 
and  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the 
best  bird  in  the  entire  show. 

Other  big  classes  were  White  Leg 
horns  and  White  Wyandottes. 

The  awards  were  as  follows: 

Barred  Rocks 


Pullet-bred     Cockerel—  Ahlquist 


First 
First 
First 
First 
First 

Bros. 
First 

lette. 
First 

Bros. 
First 

Bros. 


Cock— Ahlquist  Bros. 
Hen— Arthur  Gillette. 
Pen— Arthur  Gillette. 
Pullet— Ahlquist  Bros. 
Pullet-bred  Cockerel— Ahlquist 

Cockerel-bred    Hen— Arthur  Gil 

Cockerel-bred     Pens  —  Ahlquist) 

Cockerel-bred     Pullets— Ahlquist 


Yes,  waiting  for  every  farmer  or  farmer's  son — any  in- 
dustrious American  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  him- 
self a  happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty  invi- 
tation this  year  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Wheat 
is  higher  but  her  farm  land  just  as  cheap  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160  Acre  Homesteads  are  Actually  Free  to  Settlers  and 
Other  Land  at  From  $15  to  $20  per  Acre 

The  people  of  European  countries  as  well  as  the  American  continent  must  be  fed  —  thus  an 
even  greater  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will  keep  up  the  price.  Any  farmer  who  can  buy 
land  at  $15.00  to  $30.00  per  acre  —  get  a  dollar  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to  the  acre 
is  bound  to  make  money — thars  what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Wonderful: 
yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  Farming  is  fully  as  profitable  an  industry 
as  grain  raising.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food  required 
either  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools,  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 
Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada  but  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
farm  labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war. 
Write  for  literature  and  partial] are  as  to  reduced  railway  rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration.  Ottawa, 
Canada,  or  to 

W.V.BENNETT, 
Room  4,  Bee  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 

  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


|  The  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Southeastern  Wyoming  § 


%  This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  West  and  farm-  *, 

?    ing  is  carried  on  here  entirely  without  irrigation.    The  district  is  jh 

T    traversed  by  railroads  and  market  conditions  are  good-    We  are  T 

%  owners — not  agents — and  sell  our  lands  on  ten  annual  payments,  ^ 

*    or  on  our  Celebrated  Crop  Payment  Plan,  whereby  one-half  the  crop  * 

J*    raised  each  year  is  delivered  to  us  at  market  price  until  the  land  *£ 

is  paid  for.  4» 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  sectional  map.  |g 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY  | 

%    100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  X 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor  one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it  ad- 
vertises. Any  subscriber  who  finds  that  an  advertiser  does  not  do  as  be 
procaines  in  his  advertisement  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  bis  claim 

for  adjustment  or  collection. 


First 

Eros. 

First   Cockerel— Ahhiuist  Bros. 
First    Pullet-bred    Pen— Arthur  Gillette. 
Largest  Display— Ahlq  ust  Bros. 
Best  Bird  in  Class— Arthur  Gillette. 
Best  Colored  Male— Arthur  Gillette. 
Best  Colored  Female— Ahlquist  Bros. 
Best  Shaped  Male— S.  S.  Nevins. 
Best  Shaped  Female— Arthur  Gillette 
R.  O,  Rhode  Island  Reds 

First  Cock,  First  Hen,  First  Cockerel, 
First  Pullet,  First  Young  Pen— Clover- 
dale  Poultry  Yards. 

First    Old  Pen— F.  S.  King. 

All  special  prizes  awarded  to  Cloverdale 
Poultry  Yards. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

F^st  Cock-V.  H.  Nelson. 
First  Cockerel— Cloverdale  Poultrv  Yds. 
First  Hen-A.  N.  Wicki-nm. 
First    Pullet— Arthur  Fdson. 
F'vst    Old  Pcn-Marv  F.  Snow. 
First     Younc:    Pen— Cloverdale  Poultry 
Yards. 

Best  Shaped  and  Best  Colored  Male— 
Cloverdale  Poultry  Yards. 

Best  Shaped  and  Best  Colored  Female- 
Arthur  Fdson. 

White  Wvnndottes 

First  Cock— F.  S.  Walker. 

First    Cockerel— F>r.  J.  W.  Parsons. 

F'rst   Hen— F.  S.  Walker. 

First  Pullet— Dr.  J.  W.  Parsons. 

First    Pen— Mrs.  Crews. 

Silrev-T.sicod  WVandottec 
First  Cock:  First,  Hen— Omar  J.  Cotton. 
White  Rocks 

First  Cock;  First,  Hen— J.  R.  Bowman. 

First  Cockerel— F.  H.  Jacobs. 

First  Pullet-C.  H.  Chadwell. 

First   Pens— C.  W.  Martin. 

Best  Cockerel  in  Clas<=— F.  H.  Jacobp. 

R.  O.  Rvown  Tjeffhoms 
First  Cockerel— W.  P.  Harms. 

S.  C.  White  Minorca* 
First  Pen— C.  F.  White. 

S.  C.  Black  MJnorcas 

First  Cock— D.  D.  Motz. 
First,  Hen— Omar  J.  Cotton. 
First  Cockerel— Omar  J.  Cotton. 
First  Pullet— Henrv  Knndsen. 
First  Pen— Harry  Knuclsen 

S.  O.  Brown  T>ghoms 
First   Hen— Harry  Knudsen. 

R.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
First    Pen— Harry  Knudsen. 

S.  C.  Brown  Lesrhorns 

First  Cock:  First,  Hen:  First,  Cockerel: 
First    Pullet— O.  C.  Gehvmnn. 

S.  O.  White  Lesrhorns 

First  Cock— C.  H.  Wendt. 

First  Hen— Georsre  Bollman, 

First  Cockerel— Crown  Point  Poultry 
Ya^ds. 

First  Pullet— Mrs.  A.  D.  Riesral. 

First  Pen— X  W.  Welch. 

R.  C.  White  Tjeghoins 

First   Pen— <"Vo"-n  Point  Poultry  Yards. 

S.  C.  Buff  Lesrhorns 
First  Cock;  F!rst,  Hen;  First,  Cockerel: 
First  Pullet;  First.  Pen— F'mer  Carson. 
Buff  Orpingtons 

First    Cock — Mrs.  Henrv  Moseke. 
F:rst    Hen— R.  J.  Strickler. 
First     Cockerel;     First,     Pullet— Mrs. 
Henrv  Moseke. 
First    Pen— Joe  Styskal. 

White  Orpingtons 

Cock— William  Culkin. 
Hen— R.  C.  Roe. 
Cockerel— H.  A.  Kinlev. 
Pullet— H.  A.  Kinley. 
Pen— John  Cox. 
It  is  considered   not  unlikely  by 
the  association   that   the  Nebraska 
State  Poultry  Show  will  be  held  in 
Omaha  w.yt  year. 


First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


Give  the  Children  a  Chance 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  ELEVEN.) 

and  he  made  me  a  little  trough  for 
my  stock  and  told  me  to  call  them 
Forty  and  Fifty:  then  if  anyone 
asked  me  how  many  pigs  I  had  I 
could  say  "Forty  and  Fifty."  So  I 
called  them  that,  and  fed  them  all 
the  milk  they  could  drink,  and  "they 
grew  and  they  grew,"  till  by  and  by 
1  sold  them  for  quite  a  sum  of  money. 

I  remember  I  bought  sister  and 
myself  a  pretty  brown  silk  parasol 
and  mother  a  pair  of  shoes,  besides 
some  other  things,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
spending  of  it.  It  taught  me  self- 
reliance,  too,  for  mother  let  me  spend 
it  as  I  wanted,  and  it  g^,ve  me  quite 
a  business  feeling. 

Give  the  children  a  chance  in  lit- 
tle ways  of  their  own.  whether  it  be 
chickens,  rabbits,  pigs  or  whatever 


they  most  wish  or  can  do,  and  '".el 
them  learn  bow  to  handle  money  and 
to  know  the  worth  of  it  when  young; 
it  will  pay.  From  one  who  knows, 
because  it  helped  her. 


From  Scotland  to  America 

(CONTINUED  PROM  PAGE  NINE.) 

take  long  to  reach  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, which  looked  green  as  a  lawn 
The  next  morning  when  we  woke  up 
we  were  getting  tossed  all  about.  Wo 
tried  to  get  up,  but  we  were  seasick 
and  could  not. 

When  we  got  well  we  went  up  on 
the  deck  and  saw  flying  fish  flying 
out  of  the  water  and  in  again.  Then 
the  dolphins  were  swimming  around 
the  ship,  too.  When  we  were  near 
the  end  of  the  journey  we  had  a  race 
with  another  ship,  the  Baltic,  to  see 
which  ship  could  get  into  New  York 
harbor  first.  Our  ship  beat  the  race 
When  we  got  into  the  harbor  we  saw 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Lons 
Island.  The  journey  had  taken  nine 
days. 


My  Farm 

By  Merritt  Cook*  Aged  9,  Arlington. 
Neb. 

I  live  in  the  country  and  my  father 

is  a. farmer.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  wrote  a  story  for  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Farmer.  I  am  hoping 
to  get  a  prize  and  am  writing  about 
my  farm.  In  our  yard  was  a  place 
where  nothing  was  growing  but 
weeds.  I  pulled  the  weeds  and 
planted  things.  Every  year  I  grow 
more  things  and  know  more  about 
them. 

This  year  papa  let  me  grow  sonic 
pumpkins  in  the  cornfield.  When 
they  were  ripe  I  sold  them  to  him  for 
$1.40.  Mamma  gave  me  some  chick- 
ens for  tending  to  her  hens.  I  sold 
them  for  $1.50.  Papa  gave  me  a 
lamb  for  getting  the  cows  and  sheep 
out  of  the  pasture  at  night.  I  am 
going  to  sell  him  when  papa  sells  the 
rest.  This  is  the  way  I  get  my 
money.    Now  I  have  $1.40. 

If  I  do  not  get  a  prize  this*  time  I 
will  try  again. 


My  Vacation 
By  Ada  Hutzel,  Aged  10,  Madrid,  la. 

I  am  a  little  girl  10  years  old  and 
go  to  school  every  day.  I  have  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  to  go  and  I  have 
never  been  tardy  or  absent,  only  a 
few  days  when  I  was  sick. 

I  spent  my  acation  in  Canada.  My 
cousin  and  I  went  to  the  river  fish- 
ing and  saw  where  the  beavers  had 
been  making  a  dam.  While  we  were 
fishing  I  pulled  out  a  fish  which 
landed  near  the  water,  and  I  went 
over  to  get  it  so  it  wouldn't  get  back 
into  the  water  again.  In  doing  so 
I  fell  into  the  water.  It  was  noi 
very  deep,  but  I  was  afraid,  because 
it  was  awful'y  deep  in  some  places. 
My  cousin  came  running  and  pulled 
me  out;  then  she  pulled  off  my  shoos 
and  stockings  and  we  went  on  fish- 
ing and  caught  eight  more  fish  be- 
fore going  home. 

We  didn't  get  to  go  fishing  all  by 
ourselves  any  more. 


Additional  Stories 

Mildred  O.  Peterson.  Plalnview,  Nol>  : 
Ruth  8ff,  T.undKtedtt.  Rock.  Neb.;  Carter 
R.  Battershell,  Stapleton,  Neb.;  Clarence 
Baldwin.  Modate,  la.;  Agneto  Carlson. 
Harlan,  Ta.;  11a  M.  Watson,  Spenoor.  Ia.: 
Georpre  Isaacs.  Faucett.  Mo.;  Feo  Howes. 
Alta  Vista.  Kan. 
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Our  Readers9  Exchange 

Thit  department  it  for  the  ate  of  oar  reader*.  Give  at  yoar 
experience,  ask  question;  eay  what  yoa  think,  whether 
or  not  yoa  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  at  hear  from  yoa. 


Homesteading  in  Wyoming 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  home- 
steaders in  Wyoming  if  they  will  write 
letters  to  be  printed  in  this  paper  or  to  be 
forwarded  directly  to  me,  telling  of  the 
country  and  how  they  l'ke  or  dislike  it, 
and  whether  there  is  room  for  more. 
There  are  many  renters  here  who  must  go 
some  place.  Rents  are  getting  higher  and 
there  are  not  lands  enough  to  go  around. 
I  hope  you  will  print  some,  or  all,  of  this. 
-E.  F.,  Nebraska. 

Note — We  will  gladly  print  any 
letters  from  homesteaders  in  Wyo- 
ming. These  letters  from  men  who 
have  gone  out  onto  government  lands 
and  found  out  the  truth  about  the 
country  are  always  of  great  value  to 
the  many  who  want  to  leave  the 
crowded  sections.  If  you  prefer  not 
to  have  your  letters  printed  we  will 
gladly  forward  them  to  the  writer  of 
the  above  letter. 


settle  with  the  straw.  The  chlckf-ns  get 
all  the  waste,  and  the  straw  is  made  into 
fertilizer,  which  properly  applied  will 
nearly  double  the  yield  of  corn.— A.  H.  B., 
Nebraska. 

Note — On  a  great  many  farms  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  is 
measured  by  what  is  wasted  through 
careless  farming  methods.    The  day 


has  passed  when  the  western  farmer 
can  get  rich  by  raising  enough  to  feed 
and  clothe  his  family  while  he  waits 
for  his  land  to  increase  enough  in 
value  to  make  him  a  wealthy  man. 
Two  men  of  this  kind  have  come  to 
our  attention  this  week.  Both  men 
have  raised  corn  on  the  same  ground 
for  forty  years  without  any  kind  of 
rotation.  They  are  both  complain- 
ing of  a  small  corn  crop. 


Grapes  from  Cuttings 

Some  time  ago  I  read  something  in  your 
paper  about  grape<vine  cuttings,  the  way 
they  should  be  cut  and  treatment  for  next 
spring's  planting.  Can  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  give  directions  for  propa- 


gating a  vineyard  in  this  way?— E.  M.  B., 
Iowa. 

Answer — It  is  easier  and  safer  to 
plant  rooted  vines  in  starting  a  vine- 
yard. If  the  cutting  method  is  used, 
cuttings  should  be  made  in  the  fall 
from  the  hard,  well-ripened  new 
wood.  Length  should  vary  from  six 
to  eight  inches,  depending  on  the  dis- 
tance apart  of  the  buds  on  the  canes. 
About  three  buds  are  usually  left. 
Put  these  cuttings  up  in  bundles  of 
a1  out  100  each;  bury  them  in  some 
well  drained  place  with  the  top3 
down  and  cover  them  with  about  six 
inches  of  soil  and  a  foot  or  two  of 
mulch.    Be  sure  to  pack    the  soil 

(CONTINUED   ON"   PAGE  EIGHTEEN) 


Farmers  Losing  Money 

We  have  recently  been  reading  some  ex- 
tracts from  an  address  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Houston  before  the  National 
Da'ry  Show  held  at  Chicago  October  26. 
In  his  address  we  find  some  very  interest- 
ing and  astonishing  facts  which  we  think 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  of  our 
farmers,  and  also  all  thinking  men  of  our 
nation.  It  shows  clearly  the  cause  of 
present  high  prices  of  meat  and  other 
farm  products.  In  the  face  of  conditions 
as  they  now  exist,  with  our  population 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  23,000,000  in  the 
last  fiften  years,  and  the  fact  that  less 
than  25  per  cent  were  added  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  food,  it  is  evident  that  we  are 
rapidly  facing  a  serious  state  of  affairs. 

Wh  le  it  is  true  we  have  raised  one  of 
the  b'ggest  all-round  crops  ever  raised  in 
this  country,  still  in  view  of  the  prospect 
that  the  European  war  may  continue  for 
an  indefinite  time,  it  is  plain  to  £>ee  that 
vast  Quantities  of  food  suppl  es  of  all 
kinds  will  be  called  for  and  that  prices 
will  continue  to  advance.  It  becomes  the 
duty  not  only  of  the  individual,  but  also 
of  the  state  and  nation,  to  make  every 
effort  to  conserve  the  available  supply  of 
farm  products  as  much  as  possible,  and 
we  ask  your  permiss  on  to  point  out  some 
of  the  methods  where  this  waste  can  be 
avoided  and  a  (vast  amount  of  useful  and 
va:uablo  feed  can  be  turned  into  profit. 

First,  we  venture  the  statement  th.at 
85  per  cent  of  the  corn  raised  in  Saline 
county  has  lost  40  per  cent  of  its  feeding 
value  by  being  left  standing  In  the  field, 
while  the  use  of  a  silo  would  have  more 
than  trebled  the  value  of  the  crop.  One 
of  my  neighbors  has  a  silo  that  holds  140 
tons.  He  filled  it  this  fall  with  the  corn 
off  of  fourteen  acres,  ten  tons  per  acre, 
worth  at  a  low  estimate  $5  per  ton.  He 
said  the  corn  would  make  about  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre;  value  of  corn,  J14; 
value  of  s'lage,  $50.  This  same  man  sold 
a  car  of  fat  steers  recently  for  better  than 
$2,000.  With  corn  that  will  make  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  the  fodder  is  worth  40 
per  cent  of  the  crop.  With  corn  that  will 
make  ten  bushels  per  acre  the  fodder  rep- 
resents 80  per  cent  of  crop.  By  snapping 
the  corn  and  putting  the  fodder  into  a 
silo  any  farmer  can  keep  double  the  num- 
ber of  stock,  and  in  far  better  condition. 

The  old  saying,  "Willful  waste  brings 
woeful  want,"  la  true,  in  the  way  that  a 
(very  large  part  of  the  straw  is  wasted 
by  threshing  in  the  field.  Not  only  a 
large  part  of  the  straw  is  wasted,  but  a 
big  piece  of  land  is  worse  than  lost,  and 
the  waste  of  time  in  cultivating  the  next 
crop  is  considerable.  The  plan  I  have 
found  good  is  to  set  eight  twenty-foot 
poles  In  the  center  of  the  corrall,  staple 
two  strips  of  heavy  hog  fencing,  one  at 
the  ground  and  the  other  six  feet  above, 
with  a  pole  spiked  on  above  the  lower 
wire  for  stock  to  eat  over,  set  the  ma- 
chine and  blow  the  straw  into  this  en- 
closure, and  put  a  sheet  iron  roof  on  to 


YouVe  Needed  One  For  So  Long 

— an  indoor  closet — and  now  it  is  easy  for  you  to  have  one.  No  longer 
need  you  suffer  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  of  the  outdoor  clos- 
et. No  longer  need  the  health  of  your  wife  and  children  be  in  danger 

We  have  done  away  with  the  big  cost  of  an  indoor  closet  by  perfecting  a  chpm- 
ic.il  system  that  requires  no  sewerage  or  cesspool  connection. 


Ulustra  tioa 
8  h  O  Wfl  how 
many  folks  in- 
stall  their 
"  Waterburys  " 
dn  their  bed- 
rooms. 


The  cut  be- 
low shows  the 
Waterbury 
with  air  -  tight 
cover  lifted. 


Something 
you've  always 
Wanted  —  need- 
ed— and  which 
now  you  can 
afford  to  bay. 


THE  WATERBURY 

6ANITARY 
ALL  METAL- CHEMICAL 


1  LKDUM 

Closet 


is  a  complete  system  within  itself,  combining  an  artistic,  nicely  finished  indoor  closet 
with  a  safe,  sanitary,  odorless  method  of  sewage  disposal. 


It  makes  no  difference  where  you  are  located— 
in  a  small  town  which  has  no  sewer  connections, 
on  the  farm,  or  anywhere — you  can  install  the 
Waterbury  Sanitary  Closet  in  a  few  minutes  and 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  an  indoor 
closet. 

No  Sewer  Connections  Needed 

The  Waterbury  Sanitary  Closet  can  be  placed  in 
any  room,  hallway  or  closet.  Many 
folks  put  it  right  in  their  bedrooms. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  connect  the 
ventilating  pipe  with  a  chimney  or 
run  it  through  the  roof  and  the  in- 
stallation work  is  done. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

The  "Waterbury"  is  sold 
under  a  real  guaranty,  bacl:3d 
by  a  big  responsible  company. 
It  assures  you  not  only  of  the 
quality  of  materials  and  work- 


manship, but  also  of  the  odorless  and  sanitary  fea- 
tures. Thousands  of  "Waterburys"  have  been  sold 
and  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  We'll  gladly 
refer  you  to  any  one  who  has  bought  one.  You 
take  no  risk  in  buying  a  "Waterbury." 

Write  for  Free  Book 

explaining  the  construction  of  Waterbury  Sanitary 
Closet  and  how  the  Waterbury  Chemical  System 
does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  sewer  connections.  t 
If  you  want  to  put  an  end  J 
to  the  inconvenience,  dis- 
comfort and  health-risk  J 
that  yourself,  your  wii 
and  children  have  to  put 
up  with,  get  this  book 
and  learn  all  about  the 
Waterbury  Sanitary  In- 
door Closet. 


The  Waterman- Waterbury  Co., 

1153-67  Jackson  St.,  N.  E.(     Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  Greatest  FarmTractor 
Ever  Of  fered-Stp.pl.  Read!  Act ! 


NOW  ONLY  $995.00 

Tlie  big  demand  has  increased  our  output,  reduced  selling 
cost.   The  farmer  (rets  the  profit,  a  clear  saving  of  over 
1400.   The  hiw'h-prrade  quality  of  material  is  the  same, 
the  same  careful  construction,  more  improvements 
than  ever,  the  same  pow^r,  sold  on  same  guarantee. 

If  you  want  a  tractor  that's  not  a  freak,  a  tractor 
that  s  no  experiment,  a  tractor  that's  tried  and  tested 
for  years  and  glvirg  satisfaction  on  hundreds  of  farms, 
pulls  three  and  four  plows* 
run  any  machinery  on  the  farm, 
this  is  your  GoKien  Opportunity 
to  get  the  famous,  eflicent,  suc- 
cessful 

HEIDER  TRACTOR 

It's  a  rpal  one  man  tractor.   It  takes  the  place  of  eight 
horses  and  one  extra  man.    Will  do  any  kind  of,  Held  or 
belt  work  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.   Has  a 

4-C>  Under  Heavy  i»nty  motor 

The  Helder  Tractor  is  the  pioneer  light  tractor.  Sells  at 
a  price  which  every  farmer  can  afford.  Don't  spend 
money  on  experiments.  Let  us  prove  that  the  Heider 
is  the  best.    Write  today. 

Heider  Manufacturing:  Co. 

220  Haiti  Street         Carrol!,  Iowa 


North  Platte  Valley— 

is  rich  in  crop  raising-  soil — Irri- 
gated and  non-irrigated,  targe 
or  small  tracts.  Easy  payments. 
If  yon  are  preparing  to  go  to  a 
new  country  yon.  will  certainly  in- 
vestigate the  rich  aud  wodurtfv© 
lands  of  the  Worth  Platte  Valley, 
Nebraska.  Z  have  complete  and 
anthentic  information  and  will 
gladly  send  It  to  yon  free. 

R.  A.  SMITH, 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent.  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co..  Room  W«  Union  Pacific  Building, 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


NOTICE! 


Write  for  our  price 
list  today.  We  are  catching  Herring, 
Perch,  Bayfish  and  other  varieties  daily. 
Smoked,  canned,  imported  and  domestic 
salt  fish.  Newly  frozen  Ocean  fish  a 
specialty.  Get  in  touch  with  us  before 
ordering  elsewhere. 

JOHNSON   FISH  COMPANY, 
Lock  Box  44.  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


STANDARD  OF 
PERFECTION 

Latest  Edition 

This  is  a  book  that  no 
breeder  of  show  birds  caa 
afford  to  be  without  and 
that  is  of  great  value  to! 
any  breedetr  of  poultry, 
whether  show  or  utility 
breeds. 

Description  of  every 
established  breed  of  poul- 
try, with  handsome  plates 
showing  ideal  birds  and 
drawings  showing,  deifeeid 
to  be  avoided. 

This  Book  Sells  for  $2.00 

We  are  offering  it  with 
one  year's  subscription  to 
the  Twentieth  Century 
Parmer,  the  greatest  farm 
paper  in  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley,  regular  price  $1.(X)  per 
year. 

The  Two,  $2.25 


EMERSON 

Farm  Tractor 

Modal  L- 12-20  Hor.o  Power 

A four-cylinder,  2-speed  light  weight 
tractor  of  great  power,  suitable  for 
any  size  farm.    Will  pull  the  im- 
plements you  now  have  on  your  farm 

—  grans  plows,  harrows,  mowers,  binders, 
manure  spreaders,  road  drags  or  graders. 
Will  also  operate  your  ensilage  cutter,  feed 
grinder,  circular  saw,  etc.  Does  more  work 
than  horses— costs  less  and  Is  so  simple  anyone 
can  run  it. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Folder 
I.'luslraied  in  Colors 

Eroerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

431  W.  Iron  Stmt,  Rockford,  Illinois 


Look  Here  Farmers 

^^LNewFarm  Ldmp  Lantern/"~N 

^^OnlSDaysFreeTrial  ) 


They  burn  gas—created  by  sraaoMne 
I  fciia  air.    Cost  of  operation  quarter  of  a 

cent  per  hour.   Give  300  to  500  candle  *^ 
1  power  light.   Made  of  solid  brass,  heavily  11 
\  nickel  plated.    Sold  at  a  price  anyone  can 
I  afford.   Throw  away  your  lamps  and  lan- 
I  terns.  Get  a  Swaine  lamp  or  lantern.  No 
wicks  to  trim,  no  smoke  or  soot.  Can't 
.  explode  even  If  turned  over, 
#A  SOLD  ON  15  DAYS'  TRIAL 

^Greatest  lamp 
rented.  To  I 
?ither  or  both 
>ry  you  pay  n 

ated  literature,  prices  and  particulars.'1 
|  Address  .    .  SWAINE  GASOLINE  LIGHTING  CO. 
225  Court  Ave.  Dea  tfoinaa,  lowa  | 


HIDES  TANNED 

We  save  you  fully  50%  when  you  ship  us  a  cow 
or  horse  hide  to  be  made  up  into  a  coat  or  robe 
for  you.  Write  today  for  free  catalog,  giving 
prices  and  all  information.  Address 

GOWNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 


103  Market  St. 


Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


Fresh  Frozen  Lake  Superior 
Herring  or  Family  While  Fish. 

Customers,  buy  your  fish  direct 
from  our  fisheries.  The  best  in  the 
market.  Send  us  your  order  early,  and  you  will  receivo  prompt 
shipment.  All  fresh  frozen  fish  will  be  .hipped  in  strong  wooden 
boxes.  All  fish  gua ■■an*-ed  nr  V""r  m  >ney  back. 

Fresh  Frozen  Fish,  per  100-lb.  box  J3.2SJ 

500  lbs.  or  more,  $3.00  per  100-lb.  box. 

Salt  Trout,   first  class,   60-lb.  keg..'  $5.50 

Salt  Herring,   first  claise,   50-lb.   keg  $2.00 

Kelerunco:   First  s..i.<-  b^nK,  Twj  ....i^ora. 

JOHNSON,  HENDRICKSON  ft  CO.,  Two  Harbor.,  Minn 


DO  YOU  WANT 
FARM  OF  YOUR  OWN 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


In  a  country  where  the  crops  never 
and  where  the  climate  makes  life  worth 
living  all  the  year. 

A  little  cash  and  a  determination  to 
work  will  get  It  for  you.  We  will  helpy 
you  start  If  you  will  write  and  tell  u»  all. 
•about  yourself  and  what  you  would  llko 
to  do. 

We  have  nothing  to  sell  you,  but  we 
can  furnish  you  with  a  folder  giving  the 
names  of  owners  of  900  pieces  of  good! 
land  who  recognize  that  the  greatest  need 
of  thli  country  Is  to  have  more  farmers 
llko  yon  and  who  will  Hell  you  part  of 
their  land  on  easy  terms. 

Farm  Development  Bureau  22. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Contuglouu  animal  dlDeaucu  urc  unluipwu. 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


ATTT/E  suffered  severely  during 
tho  first  half,  of  last  week,  the 
trade  at  some  points  bordering 
on  demoralization.  The  partial 
raising-  of  tho  quarantine  ena- 
bled cattlemen  in  the  clean  counties  of  thei 
states  recently  quarantined  to  sh!p  their 
stock  to  market.  Instead  of  starting-  in 
cautiously  and  feeling-  out  the  market 
with  moderato  shipments;  cattlemen  did 
tho  very  worst  thing-  they  possibly  could 
have  done— flooded  the  markets  every- 
where. Almost  every  big  market  was 
smothered  under  a  load  of  half-fat  and 
immature  beeves  that  should  have  been 
held  back  in  the  country  another  thirty 
or  sixty  days  to  make  them  good  killers. 
Chicago  suffered  the  worst,  receiv'ng  on 
some  days  more  cattle  than  could  be  sold. 

In  normal  times  there  is  a  good  buying 
demand  for  half-fat  beeves  from  feeder 
buyers  who  send  them  back  to  the  coun- 
try to  be  fed  out  and  finished  for  beef. 
Owing  to  government  quarantine  regula- 
tions cattle  from  states  recently  under 
quarantine  could  be  sold  only  for  imme- 
diate slaughter,  and  could  not  be  sent 
back  to  the  country  again.  Not  content 
with  sending  in  their  immature  beeves  a 
good  manv  thin  stock  steers  and  calves 
were  shipped  from  states  recently  under 
quarantine.  These  cattle  could  be  sold 
only  for  immediate  slaughter,  and  as  they 
were  not  fat  enough  for  beef  they  had  to 
be  sold  as  canners  at  canner  prices,  caus- 
ing the  owners  a  loss  of  $liM@2.00  per 
hundred.  That  was  a  pretty  big  price  to 
pay  for  not  having  read  the  government 
quarantine  regulations. 

When  all  the  conditions  governing  the 
trade  are  studied  it  will  be.  readily  under- 
stood why  prices  slumped  badly,  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  comprehend  why  they  will 
cont'nue  to  decline  unless  the  country 
recovers  its  senses  and  cuts  down  ship- 
ments. 

Just  why  the  country  should  be  so  wild 
to  disposo  of  half  fat  and  immature  cat- 
tle it  is  hard  to  say.  All  accounts  agree 
that  there  are  fewer  cattle  on  feed  than 
ever  before.  No  one,  so  far,  has  been 
able  to  figure  out  how  it  will  be  possible 
to  avoid  a  big  shortage  of  beef  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter  and  spring.  It  would 
seem  ag  If  there  were  the  very  best  of 
reasons  why  the  country  should  be  very 
c"eliberate,  and  only  allow  cattle  to  come 
forward  when  the  market  is  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition  and  prices  strong.  A 
bi-?  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the 
country  to  hold  the  cattle  back,  and 
lighter  receipts  at  the  close  of  last  week 
caused  a  healthy  reaction  in  the  market. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  receipts 
can  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 

Break  in  Hog  Market 
That  the  partial  raising  of  the  quaran- 
tine brought  in  large  receipts  of  hogs 
was  not  so  surprising,  as  a  good  many 
of  the  hogs  were  already  very  heavy  and 
should  have  been  shipped  some  weeks 
ago.  Other  hog  men  had  good  reasons 
for  being  in  a  great  hurry  to  ship  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  in  their  neighbor- 
hood of  cholera.  ^Stlll  others,  who  were 
well  informed  as  to  tho  probability  of 
hogs  going  lower,  hurried  their  stock  to 
market  to  get  in  ahead  of  the  break. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  their  haste  helped 
to  break  the  market  down  all  the  more 
rapidly,  so  that  hogs  are  now  selling  at 
the  lowest  point  touched  in  December 
since  1911. 

The  hog  market  all  the  fall  and  winter 
to  date  has  behaved  very  much  as  an- 
ticipated in  these  columns.  Wars  and 
quarantines    at    times    have    served  to 
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Demand  This  t| 
Tag  on  Squares 


Eaglo  squares,  standard  for 

ninety-six  years,  ore  good  any- 
where you  buy  them.     But  If  they 
bear   this  tag   you   can   get  your 
money  back  without  n  question,  If 
*  to  your  mind,  you  are  not  satisfied 

Wright  &  Wilhelmy  Co 

Our  \\       Wholesale  Hardware 
Double    x    0mah  Neb. 
(juaranree  '  ZZt<f 

IWecrs  You  ^SSWBWfflSP^^ 


hurry  or  postpone  expected  changes,  but 
only  temporarily.  Early  in  July  It  was 
stated  in  these  columns  that  hogs  were 
occupying  a  very  strong  position,  and 
that  tho  bulls  were  expecting  $9.00  hogs 
on  tho  basis  of  Omaha  before  September 
1.  This  was  reiterated  the  middle  of  July, 
and  tho  additional  statement  made  that 
later  on  in  the  year,  when  the  spring 
crop  of  pigs  should  appear  on  the  market, 
prices  would  be  likely  to  suffer  a  sharp 
reverse. 

True  to  expectations  hogs  made  a 
good  advance  in  July.  At  the  close  of 
that  month  came  the  European  war. 
which  caused  the  market  to  break  around 
$1  per  hundred,  wiping  out  in  the  first 
week  of  August  all  the  July  advanc 
and  -10  cents'  or  50  cents  additional.  The 
break  lasted  about  a  week  and  the  mar- 
ket quickly  sprang  back  to  where  it  was 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  and 
values  resumed  their  upward  movement. 
On  August  14,  the  average  price  paid  for 
all  tho  hogs  on  the  Omaha  market  was 
$9.04,  thus  making  good  the  prediction 
of  the  bulls  that  hogs  on  the  basis  of 
Omaha  would  touch  $9  before  Septem- 
ber 1. 

The  first  week  in  August  the  count  r> 

uas  reminded  that  the  packers  seldom 
fail  to  break  the  market  during  Octo- 
ber, so  as  to  get  prices  down  before  the 
opening  of  the  winter  packing  reason. 
November  1.  It  was  added  that  the  bears 
had  figured  it  out  that  the  packers 
would  take  advantage  of  the  lack  of 
export  demand,  due  to  the  war,  to  put 
the  break  into  effect  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  that  is,  during  September. 
This  proved  true,  as  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember closed  with  hegs  around  $1 
lower  than  they  were  al  the  beginning 
of  the  month.  During  October  the  mar- 
ket declined  an  additional  75@90  cents, 
bearing  out  the  prediction  of  the  bears 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  that 
hogs  would  touch  $7  at  the  Missouri 
river  before  November  L 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  October  it 
had  been  pointed  out  that  there  was 
nothing  in  sight  to  stop  the  downward 
movement  of  prices,  and  that  the  bears 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  hogs  go  on 
down  until  they  would  be  selling  as  low 
as  $G.50  at  the  Missouri  river.  Again  in 
the  first  week  of  November  it  was  said 
that  the  bears  were  still  predicting  that 
hogs  would  go  to  $0.50  at  the  Missouri 
river  and  that  some  of  the  more  pessi- 
mistic were  naming  as  low  a  figure  as 
$6.  Just  as  that  appeared  in  print  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  broke  out,  with 
the  result  that  several  of  the  big  hog 
producing  states  were  placed  under 
quarantine  and  prevented  from  shipping 
stock  to  market.  The  resulting  decrease 
in  receipts  at  some  of  the  big  market 
centers  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  down- 
ward movement  in  prices.  Thus  during 
November,  owing  to  abnormal  conditions, 
prices  advanced  sharply,  but  later  on  de- 
clined so  that  at  the  close  of  the  month 
values  at  most  points  were  not  much 
different  from  the  close  of  October. 

The  partial  raising  of  the  quarantine 
last  week  served  to  restore  normal  con- 
ditions to  some  extent  at  least. 

Sheep  suffered  a  sharp  decline  last 
week  owing  to  increased  runs  incident  to 
raising  the  quarantine,  but  the  break  had 
been  anticipate*  and  did  not  come  as  a 
surprise.  Prices  are  still  high,  on  some 
kinds  tho  highest  on  record  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  the  trade  gen- 
erally is  in  a  good  healthy  condition. 

Grapes  from  Cuttings 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  SEVENTEEN.) 

firmly  about  the  bundles  so  that  they 
will  not  dry  out.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  ground  Is  dry,  take  out  the 
so;l  above  the  cuttings,  all  but  aboui 
three  inches,  and  replace  with  ho( 
stable  manure.  This  will  cause  the 
cuttings  to  callous,  which  is  neces- 
sary before  planting.  When  the  soil 
is  well  warmed,  plant  six  inches 
apart  in  rows  two  or  three  feet 
apart,  putting  the  cuttings  down  to 
1  the  top  bud. 
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Breeders'  Notes 


Wolf  Bros.'  Horses 
Wolf  Bros,  of  Albion  Neb.,  the  well 
known  importers  and  breeders  of  draft 
horses,  arc  in  the  game  again  this  year 
as  usual  with  a  choice  lot  of  stallions 
and  young  mares  on  hand.  They  have 
twenty-five  £r  thirty  head  of  Percherons 
and  Belgiaas  of  the  big,  heavy  boned, 
drafty  kind,  with  cjMality  and  action. 
This  firm  will  be  in  good  shape  to  take 
care  of  their  customers  this  year  as 
usual  and  to  solicit  a  share  of  your  pat- 
ronage. If 'you  are  going  to  need  a  stal- 
lion *r  a  few  mares,  you  can  maJte  no 
mistake  by  getting  in  touch  with  them. 
Watch  these  columns  for  further  an- 
nouncements and  mention  the  Twentieth 
-  Century  Farmer  when  writing. 

Barnes'  Duroc  Offering 

A.  B.  Barnes  of  Petersburg,  Neb.,  is 
poing  to  put  up  an  offering  of  Duroc 
Jersey  bred  sows  this  year  in  his  Feb- 
ruary 9  sale,  that  certainly  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  anyone  in  the 
market  for  some  strictly  high  class  bred 
sows.  His  offering  will  be  largely  com- 
posed of  matured  stuff.  There  will  be 
thirty  head  of  tried  sows  and  eight  fall 
yearlings,  all  good,  big,  useful,  heavy 
boned,  grswthy  stuff.  Among  the  tried 
sows  are  many  that  would  be  a  valuablp 
asset  in  any  breeder's  herd,  both  in  point 
of  breeding  and  individual  make-up. 
mere  will  be  six  tried  sows  and  six  fall 
yearlings  by  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder. 
Here  is  something  that  sure  ought  to  be 
an  attraction.  Besides  these,  there  will 
be  ten  by  B.  &.  TVs'  Wonder,  ten  by 
Colonel  Chief,  four  by  Uneeda  Crimson 
v\  onder  and  others.  These  sows  are  all 
immune  and  guaranteed  to  be  so.  They 
are  mostly  all  bred  for  March  farrow 
to  Crimson  Model.  Riverview  Wonder 
and  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder.  Watch 
these  columns  for  further  announcements 
and  arrange  to  attend  this  sale. 

Immnne  Duroc  Offering 

Fifteen  tried  sows,  twenty  fall  gilts  and 
fifteen  spring  gilts  will  be  the  lineup  for 
the  offering  of  Duroc-Jersey  bred  sows 
to  be  made  by  F.  B.  Nelson  of  Lindsay 
Neb.,  on  February  11.  They  are  a  lot  of 
big,  growthy,  useful  individuals  and  carry 
the  very  best  of  blood  lines.  They  are  in 
splendid  breeding  condition  and  are  all 
immune.  The  tried  sows  represent  such 
sires  as  Valley  King,  Red  Chief  Wonder 
Wallace's  Wonder,  B.  &  L/s  Wonder' 
Moderow's  Wonder  and  others.  Fall  gilts 
are  by  the  grand  old  champion  of  two 
states,  Valley  King.  The  spring  gilts  are 
by  Invincible  Chief.  Golden  Model  4th, 
Chief  Select  2d,  Melina's  Wonder,  Colons. 
Boy,  Sweet  Rose's  Wonder,  Big  Gano 
Perfection  Wonder  and  Crimson  Gano. 
They  are  bred  to  Valley  King  Junior  by 
Valley  King  and  I  Am  a  Critic  by  Critic 
B.  The  latter  boar  was  a  strong  prize 
winner  at  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Missouri 
this  year.  About  twenty-five  head  are 
bred  to  Crimson  Gano,  a  son  of  Colonel 
Gano.  In  this  connection  we  want  to  say 
that  this  boar,  Crimson  Gano,  is  sura 
some  good  breeder.  Some  of  the  very 
best  gilt3  we  have  seen  this  season  arc 
sired  by  this  boar.  He  is  sure  putting  up 
the  right  type  for  size  and  bone,  and  if 
you  don't  get  something  bred  to  him  you, 
yourself,  are  going  to  be  the  loser. 
Watch  these  columns  for  further  an- 
nouncement regarding  this  offering. 

Durocs  Worth  While 

C.  E.  Peterson  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  will  have 
forty-five  head  of  bred  sows  for  his  bred 
sow  sale.  Of  these  there  will  be  fifteen 
tried  sows  and  fall  gilts  and  thirty  spring 
gilts.  Right  here  and  now  we  want  to 
say  that  here  is  going  to  be  an  offering 
that  it  will  pay  any  breeder  to  attend. 
When  it  comes  to  producing  the  goods, 
Mr.  Peterson  is  right  there  and  over. 
Unquestionably  he  has  one  of  the  biggest, 
smoothest,  growthiest,  best  quality  bunch 
of  gilts  that  we  have  seen  so  far  Oils 
season.  The  tried  sows  and  fall  yearlings 
he  is  putting  in  the  sale  are  also  abso- 
lutely right  in  every  respect  and  among 
them  are  some  of  strictly  •  show-yard 
character.  The  tried  sows  are  mostly  by 
Red  Chief  Wonder,  and  it  will  be  con- 
ceded by  anyone  who  knew  this  boar  that 
he  was  one  of  the  best  sow  sires  that  ever 
did  service  in  Nebraska  This  will  be 
practically  the  last  opportunity  to  get 
any  sows  sired  by  this  great  boar.  Fall 
gilts  are  also  all  by  Red  Chief  Wonder. 
Spring  gilts  are  by  Crimson  Gano  and 
Model  Critic  by  Critic  B.  The  offering 
will  be  bred  to  Long.  Crimson  by  B.  & 
L.'s  Wonder  and  Model  Critic  by  Critic 
B.,  two  as  good  boars  as  are  in  service 
in  any  man's  herd.  These  sows  are  .  all 
immune.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Peterson 
for  catalogue  and  arrange  to  attend  this 
sale.  We  will  guarantee  that  this  offering 
will  substantiate  everything  we  have  said 
concerning  them. 

Lamb  Has  the  Goods 

We  called  on  our  old  friend,  Artie 
Lamb  at  Albion,  Neb.,  last  week  at 
feeding  time,  and  had  a  mighty  good 
opportunity  to  see  what  he  is  going  to 
have  to  offer  in  his  sale  of  February  9. 
Artie  has  the  best  bunch  of  Durocs  we 
have  ever  seen  on  this  farm.  He  has 
ninety  head  of  spring  gilts  and.  taking 
them  as  a  whole,  number  considered, 
they  are  just  about  as  good  as  we  have 
seen  in  a  long  time.  They  certainly  have 
the  size,  bone,  qualitv  and  smoothness 
that  every  breeder  is  looking  for.  He  is 
going  to  ,">lect  forty  head  of  the  fop 
gilts  from  these  ninety  head  to  go  in 
his  bred  sow  sale  and,  believe  me,  they 
will  be  good  ones.  Besides  these,  he  will 
offer  twenty  head  of  extra  choice  fall 
gilts  and  two  tried  sows.  The  fall  gilts 
are  sired  mostly  by  Riverview  Wonder,  by 
Wallace's   Wonder,    and    they    are  bred 


mostly  to  that  grand  old  ^ire.  Belle's 
Crimson  Wonder,  and  a  few  to  Lamb's 
Critic,  a  son  of  Golden  Critic.  Spring 
gilts  are  by  Riverview  Wonder,  with 
the  exeception  of  a  few,  which  are  by 
Uelle's  Crimson  Wonder.  They  are  bred 
to  Belle's  Crimson  Wonder,  Lamb's 
Critic  and  Model  AVonder,  a  son  of  B.  & 
L's.  Wonder.  This  will  be  strictly  a 
Crimson  Wonder  offering.  In  fact,  there 
is  not  a  single  animal  in  this  entire 
herd  that  does  not  trace  directly  or  in- 
directly to  Crimson  Wcnder.  We  will 
have  more  to'  say  regarding  this  herd 
in  an  early  issue.  In  the  meantime,  get 
your  name  on  Mr.  Lamb's  list  for  cata- 
logue, mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer. 


Shorthorn  Bulls  for  Sale 
With  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  we  are  starting  an  adver- 
tisement of  J.  C.  Hardman  of  Valley, 
Neb.,  who  is  offering  some  very  choice 
Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale.  Mr.  Hardman 
is  an  old-time  breeder  of  Shorthorn  cat- 
tle and  has  the  reputation  of  producing 
the  good  ones.  The  bulls  he  is  offering 
at  this  time  are  from  14  to  20  months  old. 
They  are  good,  big,  strong,  heavy-boned, 
rugged  fellows,  not  in  liigh  flesh,  but  in 
just  good  breeding  condition.  They  are 
i>ired  by  Broadhook's  Chancellor,  a  Cana- 
dian bred  bull  and  a  strong  prize  winner 
in  that  country.  These  bulls  are  out  of 
cows  representing  such  families  as 
Duchess  of  Glocester,  Minnie  Moss  and 
the  Victorias.  If  you  are  looking  for  a 
pure  Scotch  bull  and  one  that  will  go 
out  and  do  valuable  service,  we  woUid 
advise  you  to  write  Mr.  Hardman  at  once, 
mentioning  the  Twentieth  Century  Far- 
mer. 


Widle  &  Son's  Offering 

R.  Widle  &  Son  of  Genoa,  Neb.,  were 
among  those  we  called  on  last  week.  We 
spent  some  time  in  looking  over  the  ani- 
mals that  they  are  going  to  sell  in  their 
bred  sow  sale  on  February  8.  Uncondi- 
tionally, this  is  the  best  offering  of  bred 
sows  that  has  ever  been  sold  from  this 
herd,  and  we  realize  that  in  making  this 
statement  we  are  putting  it  pretty  strong, 
because  they  have  made  some  mighty 
good  ones  in  the  past.  Nevertheless  the 
statement  is  absolutely  true.  The  offer- 
ing will  consist  of  twenty-five  tried  sows, 
ten  fall  yearlings  and  ten  spring  gilts. 
Practically  everything  in  this  offering 
will  be  sired  by  or  bred  to  the  great  show 
and  breeding  boar,  Critic  B.  We  believe 
we  have  never  seen  twenty-five  sows  go 
in  any  one  sale  „  possessing  the  scale  of 
those  to  be  offered  here.  Practically  all 
of  the  sows  and  gilts  in  their  last  fall's 
show  herd  will  be  included  in  this  offer- 
ing. Take  the  offering  as  a  whole,  it  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  top  ones  of  the 
season,  east  or  west.  Keep  this  in  mind 
and  watch  these  columns  for  further  an- 
nouncement. 

H  inkle's  Durocs 

We  called  on  S.  M.  Hinkle  at  Genoa, 
Neb.,  last  week,  and  spent  some  time 
looking  over  his  lineup  for  his  Duroc- 
Jersey  bred  sow  aale  on  February  15.  He 
is  going  to  sell  about  forty  head,  and 
they  are  an  unusually  good  lot— in  fact, 
the  best  he  has  ever  sold.  There  will  be 
five  tried  sows,  fifteen  fall  gilts  and 
twenty  spring  g:lts.  The  tried  sows  are 
mostly  by  Crimson  Wonder  10th,  and  the 
fall  gilts  are  all  by  this  boar.  He  has 
proven  himself  to  be  a  remarkably  strong 
breeder,  and  his  stuff  is  in  great  demand. 
He  Is  a  state  fair  prize  winner,  and  by 


Sale  Dates 

Poland-China  Hogs 

February  6— O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.,  sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury.  Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick,  Wlndside,  Neb 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

January    27— Willard    Bobbins,  Lyons, 

Neb. 

February  I— EL  H.  Can-.-ter,  Fonta- 
nelle.  Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner.  Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 

Neb. 

February  9 — A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 

Neb. 

February   11— F.  B.    Nelson,  Lindsay, 

Neb. 

February    12— Robort    Leisey,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February  15— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  lfi— P.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February    17— C.    E.    Peterson,  Genoa, 

Neb. 

February  18— J.  E.  Hensley.  Central 
City.  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 

Clarks,  Neb. 

February  22— John  C.  Tighe,  Stanton, 
Neb. 

January  23 — William    Morgan,  Wavne, 

February  23— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton.  Neb. 

February  24— L.  J.  Kuzel,  Howells,  Neb. 
February  2&-C.  A.  Freiday  Rising  City, 
Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick  Windside,  Neb. 
March  2— Edgar  Taylor,  Plain  view.  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

January  12— A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma, 
Neb.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 


air  rights  of  breeding  hib  get  should  find 
favor  at  the  hands  of  any  first  class 
breeder.  Mr.  Hinkle  will  sell  several 
young  sows  that  were  in  his  prize  winning 
herd  at  Lincoln  last  year.  The  fall  gilts 
are  a  very  even,  uniform,  strong  backed, 
«ood  footed  lot,  and  among  them  are  sev- 
eral good  show  prospects  for  next  year. 
The  sows  are  bred  to  Hinkle's  Colonel, 
the  son  of  Crusader  Colonel.  Hinkle's 
Colonel  was  good  enough  to  win  second 
in  class  at  Lincoln  last  year  in  one  of 
the  strongest  shows  ever  held  In  the  state. 
A  part  of  the  offering  is  bred  to  Wood- 
pile Gano,  a  splendid  son  of  Long  Gano, 
he  by  Colonel  Gano.  Get  your  name  on 
Mr.  Hinklo's  list  for  catalogue  and  watch 
these  columns  for  further  announcements. 


THIS 


o.i.e. 

SOW  WEIGHED  952  LBS. 
.  AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  largest  and  fin- 
est herd  in  *he  U.S.  Every  one  an  early  <3veloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  ok^  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  a<i  i-ertiee  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  pi  an  ."How  to  Make  Money  from 
Hogs/' C.  S.  BENJAMIN'   RFD79  Portland,  Mlti 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Registered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  the  best 
dairy  herd  in  the  west.  Write  for  full  description, 
pedigrees  and  prices,  and  yearly  milk  and  butter 
records.  HAL  C.  YOUNG,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

Near  Big  Bay.  Mich.,  ia  a  herd  of  thirteen 

purebred  Holsteins.  Last  year  the  average 
yield  per  cow  of  this  herd  was  18.812  pounds 
of  milk,  and  638.57  of  fat,  or  3.39  per  cent. 

Do  you  realize  the  money  there  is  in  such 
cows?  The  average  milk  yield  of  all  cows  in 
this  country  is  under  4,000  pounds.  These 
thirteen  cows  produce  as  much  milk  03  sixty- 
two  cows  of  the  4,000-pound  class.  It  would 
require  twenty-eight  cows  giving  8,500  pounds 
to  equal  their  output. 

Why  feed,  milk  and  ehelter  scrubs. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Box  179,  Battleboro.  Vt. 


This  little 


mm 


Ad 


of  boars  at  an  average  of  $38 
each  for  Mr.  Ed.  M.  Kern, 
Stanton,  Neb, 

Read  his  letter: 

"Sales  have  been  very 
good  and  results  from  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
have  been  much  better  than 
they  have  from  the 


Have  sold  33  head 
of  males  at  an  average  of 
$38  and  nave  not  had  a 
kick  or  a  comeback  on  a 
thing  yet. 

ED.  ML  KERN, 

Stanton,  Neb." 

Breeder  of 
Duroc-Jersey  Hogs. 

Another  shining  example  of 
the  result  of  advertising  in 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

For  live  stock  rates  and 
information,  write 

G.  E.  HALL. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 

OMAHA 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Both  sexes;  good  as  any  m  America,  call  or  write 
me  your  wants,    W.  P.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

My  barns  are  crowded  and  I  mast  sell  20  choice  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers 
to  make  room. 

A  few  good  sons  of  King  Segis  Lyons  are  still  left. 

 DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  BEE  BIBfl,,  OMAHA.  ITER, 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Several  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale,  sired  by  Broadhook's 
Chancellor.  They  are  red  in  color  and  from  14  to  20  months  old.  They 
are  priced  to  sell.  J.  C.  HARDMAN,  Valley,  Neb. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROC  HERD  BOARS. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  in  the  line  of  a  Duroc  Jersey 
herd  boar.  I  have  ane  of  the  strongest  Crimson  Wonder  bred  herds  In  the 
west.    They  are  big,  growthy.  fellows,  ready  for  service.     Priced  right. 

A.   W.   LAMB.   Albion.  Neb. 


Immuned  Duroc  Boars 

56  head  of  Duroc-Jersey  boars  for 
sale,  sired  by  King  Gano,  I  Am  Crim- 
son, Dusty  Crimson  and  others.  They 
are  of  early  farrow  and  the  best  lot 
I  have  ever  raised.  Prices  reasonable. 
P.  E.  MERRICK,  OSCEOLA,  NEB. 


POLAND-CHINA  HOGo 


Poland-China  Boars 

Blue  Ribbon  boars  with  great  length  and  bone; 
some  weigh  325  lb9.  Sired  by  Blue  Ribbon  Hast- 
ings. Big  Iowa.  Big  King  Nebraska  Mouw  and  High 
Mogul.    All  immuned.    W.  J.  Eavey,  Geneva.  Neb. 


DUROC  BOARS 

50  cholera  proof  Duroc-Jersey  boars,   ready  tor 
service.  $25  to  Jtv     100  cholera  proof  sow*,  bred 
to  Buddy  K  4th.  Wide  Awake.  Cremo  and  others. 
Price  $30  to  $50  for  Immediate  shipment. 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,    Clay    Center,  Neb. 

MR,  BOAR  BUYER: 

I  can  supply  yoa  with  a  herd  boar,  carrying 
the  very  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed,  thej  are 
the  big.  strong  backed,  heavy  boned  kind,  »  •. 
are  being  priced  to  Bell. 

J.  N.  FORBES.  Plainview,  Neb. 


HENSLEVS  DUROCS 

30  spring  ooars  Tor  sale;  sired  by  Golden  Model 
3S.  Golden  Model  4th.  B.  &  R.'s  Wonder.  Col. 
C  hief  and  others.  The  bie.  heavy  boned  kind.  Write 
ma  your  wants.    J.  E.  HEN'SLY.  Central  City.  Neb. 


POLLED   DURHAM  CATTLE 


Col, 
Goods. 


IMMUNE  DUROC  BOARS 

A  corking  good  lot  of  big.  smooth,  heavy  boned  Duroc  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Wonder  1st  arid  out  of  sows  by  Nebraska  Proud  Chief  and   Unitfs  Choic, 

-W.  0.  TJNTTT,  Seward,  Neb. 


Priced  to  sell. 


PERCHERON  HORSES 


BRILLIANT  blood,  jet  blacks,  rich  greys.  Registered  Percheroa 
studs — 1,  2.  3  and  4  years  old.  I  grow  great  big  fellows  with  ex- 
traordinary bone  and  heavy  quarter; — I  love  a  good  horse.  Com* 
vis-it  at  my  plain,  old-fashioned  Percheron  farm  that  has  th«  goods, 
and  lota  of  them.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  they  have  Perch- 
erons just  like  Fred  Chandler's.    Just  oast  of  Omnha. 

FRED  CHANDLER,  Route  7,  CHARITON  IQWA. 


AYRSH1RES 


WE  HATE  THE  LARGEST  HERD  OF  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 
IN  THE  WEST,  headed  by  the  great  Ayrshire  bull.  Garland's  Success.'"  Choice 
young-  bulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  Tou  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  our  model  dairy  farm  when  you  are  in  Omaha-  LOVELAND 
FARMS  COM3* ANY.     Office  324  Omaha  National  Bank  Ballsing-.  Omaha.  ? 

■  M  41 


Model  80 


Get  a  Big  New  Overland 
For  the  Big  New  Year 


Nineteen  fifteen  is  just  a 
stone's  throw  away. 

The  most  conservative 
estimates  promise  the  big- 
gest, best  and  most  prosper- 
ous year  you  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  living  through. 

So  now,  as  never  before, 
you  need  a  car. 

And  what  is  more— you 
need  an  Overland. 

Here's  why. 

The  Overland  offers  the 
greatest  intrinsic  value  for 
the  very  least  amount  of 
actual  money. 

Regardless  of  price — it  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  cars 
ever  built.  The  beautiful 
full  stream-line  body  is  one 
of  the  most  admired  designs 
of  the  season. 


Regardless  of  price — it  is 
one  of  the  moct  comfortable 
cars  ever  built.  The  long 
underslung  rear  springs 
make  it  ride  with  absolute 
ease  and  smoothneco  at  all 
times.  So  do  the  large  ton- 
neau,  deep  and  soft  uphol- 
stery, and  lar£e  tires. 

Regardless  of  price — it  is 
one  of  the  moct  convenient 
cars  ever  built.  It  is  elec- 
trically started  and  electric- 
ally lighted.  All  of  the 
electric  controls  are  conven- 
iently located  on  the  steer- 
ing column.  You  can 
operate  every  button  with- 
out changing  your  driving 
position. 

Regardless  of  price— it  is 
one  of  the  most  complete 
cars.  There  are  demount- 
able rims,  with  one  extra, 


built-in  ventilating  type 
windshield,  mohair  top  and 
boot,  magnetic  speedo- 
meter and  curtain  box.  In 
fact  every  modern  improve- 
ment. 

Then  remember  this— 

The  first  cost  is  not  only 
considerably  less  but  so  is 
the  operating  cost.  In  both 
directions  you  save  money. 

Also  remember  that  every 
Overland  is  backed  by  a 
world  wide  service. 

So  by  all  means  get  an 
Overland — and  get  it  now. 

Then,  and  only  then, 
you'll  make  1915  just  that 
much  bigger,  better  and 
more  delightful  for  your 
whole  family. 

Act  today. 


Motor  35  h.  p. 
New  full  stream-line 

body 

Tonneau:  longer  and 
wider 

Upholstery:  deeper 
and  softer 


Model  SI  Prtcet ! 
8  Patsemer  Tourint  Car  • 
3  Patten  fr  Roadiler         •  • 


BRIEF  SPECIFICA  TIONS 

Windshield;  rain-vis- 
ion, ventilating  type, 
built-in 

Electrio  starter 
Electrio  light* 
Thermo-syphoo. 
cooling — no  pump  needed 


High-tension  magneto; 
no  dry  cells  necessary 
Five  bearing 
crankshaft 

Rear-axle;  floating  typo 
Wheel  base,  114  inches 
34"  x  4"  tires 


Demountable  rims — 
one  extra 
Left-hand  drive 
Center  control 
Body: — beautiful  new 
Brewster  green  finish 


tsso 

iJ9S 


Model  HO  I'rii  rs: 

5  Pmaonger  Touring  Car— $1075 
2  l'Mtc-njcr  Roadster — $1060 
4  Paooenger  Couoe — $1600 
Allprlcetf.  o.b.  Toledo.  Ohio 


ModelSI  Priceil 
Delivery  Wazon  with  closed  body 
Delivery  H'aton  with  open  tody  • 


IS9S 
SSSO 


Handsome  catalogue  on  request.    Please  address  Dept.  107 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 


Omaha,  December  19,  1914 


Number  732 


r  Light  Weight^ 

Cushman  Engines 

.    ForAHFannWork  j 


perience  with  different  grasoline 
'  engines."  writes  Dave  Linton,  Ran- 
som, 111.  "We  have  all  makes  in  this 
neighborhood.  Some  do  what  their 
makers  claim,  but  it  takes  a  team  of 
horses  and  a  crowbar  to  fret  them  on 
the  job.  A  Cushman  of  the  same 
horsepower  will  do  tho  same  work, 
and  a  14-year-old  boy  will  move  it 
from  one  job  to  another. 

"Light  weight,  full  horsepower,  least 
vibration  and  great  range  of  speed, 
has  made  the  Cushman  not  only  the 
farmer's  best  chore  boy,  but  hia 
wife's  as  well." 

4  H.  P.  Only  190  lbs. 

Easy  to  Move  Around 

This  is  used  for  all  regular  light 
jobs,  and  can  be  attached  to  other 
machines,  such  as  grain  and  corn 
binders,  etc.  8  H.  P.  weighs  only  320 
lbs.,  for  heavier  work,  as  grinding, 
sawing,  etc.,  and  can  be  attached  to 
hay  balers,  corn  pickers,  etc.,  to  save 
a  team.  Throttle  Governor  gives 
steady  power,  with  extra  power 
quickly  when  needed,  £ 
sawing  and  grinding, 
Schebler  Carburetor. 
4-Cycle.  Not  a 
cheap  engine,  but. 
built  to  do  work  no 
other  engine  will  do 
and  run  without 
trouble.  Sizes  4  to 
20  H.  P.  On 
skid  or  truck. 

40-page  Book  free. 

Cushman 

Motor  Works 

851  North  21»t  Slreo* 
LINCOLN.  NEBRASKA 
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SPREADERS  $g^.75 


RAISE  BIGGER  CROPS 

Mv  New  No 8  Low  Down  Manure  Spreader. 


uscu  now  means  mg^er  crops  next  year.  You  know 
this  yourself.  Manure  spreading  time  is  ail  the 
time.  Tnis  new  No.  8  Low-Down  Manure  Spreader 
Is  Galloway's  greatest  spreader. 

Positively  the  best  spreader  on  earth  Double  chain  drive 
•ndlcsu .apron:  force  feed;  front  wheels  cut  un^er  load;  close 
lutcli;  lightest  draft  of  any  low-down  marhine  Capacity  60-70 
bushels.  All  steel  gear,  complete  with  double -trees  and  neck- 
yoke.  Flexible. rake-  h  gb  Bpeed  beater  pulverizes  finely  any 
barnyard  material  Steel  wheels;  sears  c»u:»]ud  with  channel 
eieel,  trussed  like  "teel  bridge  Box  rests  on  rear  trucks  42 
inches  hitrh.  Superior  in  every  respect  to  new  fancied  freaks  of 
heavy  draft  that  eat  you  up  for  repairs  annoy  >ou  and  kill  your 
bpises. 

K..K.  Poust,  Ashley,  Ohio,  write*:  "Please  find  draft  for 
opreaeier  received  October  5th  Assure  yon  I  am  more  than 
pleased  with  flame  It  has  proven  all  you  claim  :ind  more.  By 
 m*  of  your  company.  I  saved  $21  80  and  got  just  what  1  waa 


lookiiie  uf  ter. ' 


.  Book  "A  Streak  of  Gold"  FREE 

tells  all  about  handling  manure  to  get  the 
ctc atest  profit.  Do  not  buy  a  spreader  of  any 
m  .ko  at  any  price  until  you  have  droned  a 
P'Mital  asking  Tar  this  mat  bouk  wbrgb  $1  00 


SPBB&pES  CATALOG  that  t*dls  the  truth 
■  :.-  ";utn*1?r^pr,'a^t-tr  business     Mailed  free. 


Automobiles  and  Engines 

In  this  department  A.  J.  P.  Bertschy  will  answer  questions 
from  our  readers.  As  this  department  appears  on  alter- 
nate weeks  only,  ihose  desiring  an  immediate  reply  to 
questions  should  enclose  postage. 
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OU  that  t  'llf  thL-  truth 

i-oiv^s™-  b"f,ln,-sa    Mailed  fr*;c 

t,L-t  KM..II  I  on  tuis  eijruader  prunoaitioa  be- 
fore you  buy. 

Wm.. Galloway,  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
26s  Galloway  Sta.       Waterloo,  low* 


GOOD  MEN  WANTED 

at  once  to  learn  tbe  autc  business  Bifi  future  for  you  6r  | 
anyone  who  makes  himself  an  auto  expert  Youlearn  here 
by  doing  the  work  yourself.  Lifetime  opportunity  to  lean 
the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  work  ever  given 
Omaha  's  NEW  Auto  Training  College,  thelargestofits  kind 
In  the  west,  conducted  by  experienced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  practica  lauto  train- 
ing work  to  be  _  ^merjcan  _  found,  any- 
where Experi-  flft  B  BinpB^^  enced 'repair- 
men come  and  B  fl  B  M  Btake  exactly 
same  course  to  BB  ,m  fl  9  B  Bbecome  ex- 
pert3- Wctnach  KM  fl  fl  R  1  Bexpcrt  work. 
You  get  higher  MB|  B  jf  B  y^Jf  training  here 
than  you  canfl  w^BF  H  ot  any  regular 
an  to  repair  cZoti«eg«  shop,  we  have 
equipment  that  they  don't  have,  and  intmctors  who  teach 
you  principles  that  they  don't  even  know 
$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR,  Salary  or  Bus.  Profits 
In  Repairsbop  or  Garage,  or  as  Salesmen.  Factory  Testers. 
Chauffeurs,  Repairmen.  StartcrExperts  or  Garage  Manager 
If  ever  you  are  going  to  make  a  change  to  get  intoahighcr 
pay!  ig  and  more  pleasant  line  of  work.  DO  IT  NOW,  the 
opportunities  are  the  best  now  that  they  have  ever  been 
Take  our  wonderful  training  course  now  unt.i  l  you  are  com- 
petent, and  then  go  right  Into  the  automobile  business  from 
here.  Positions  now  open  needing  capable  men,  and  we 
want  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work 
Special $50  course  In  Elec  Starting  &  Tract ioncerlng  FREE 
with  regular  course  Learn  here  In  6  *ks  or  more  Tuition 
amoll  Life  scholarship.  Work  easy  and  Interesting  Many 
make  expenses  while  learning.  Free  catalog  at  once. 
American  Aufo  College,404  Auto  Bide.,  Omaha,  Nc  b. 


HIDES  TANNED 

Wo  Have  you  fully  r>0%  whori  you  ship  us  a  cow 
or  horse  hltlo  to  bo  made  up  Into  a  OO&t  or  robo 
for  you.  Write  today  lor  free  catalog,  giving 
prlri  h  and  all  Information.  Address 

C0WNIE  TANKING  COMPANY 

103  Market  St.  Oes  Moines,  Iowa. 


LIKE  to  hold  the  reins  over 
a  spirited  horse." 

How  often  we  have  heard 
the  remark — made  it  our- 
selves, in  all  probability.  There  is 
a  different  sensation  in  such  a  ride, 
as  compared  to  one  behind  a  horse 
that  lacks  spirit  and  needs  frequent 
urging. 

And  the  same  condition  prevails 
when  one  compares  the  sensation 
that  comes  from  motoring  in  differ- 
ent types  of  cars.  Though  the  auto- 
mobile is  insensate,  different  makes 
of  cars  have  their  characteristics  of 
disposition  to  fully  as  great  a  degree 
as  different  horses.  Certain  cars 
have  become  known  as  "lively," 
"powerful"  and  "peppery,"  call  the 
quality  what  you  may.  Others  are 
just  as  notably  sluggish,  requiring 
frequent  gear-changing  and  becom- 
ing mired  or  stalled  in  places  where 
better  cars  readily  pull  through. 

This  quality  of  life  in  an  automo- 
bile is  but  partly  dependent  on  the 
design  of  the  motor  and  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  various  mechanisms.  A 
far  more  effective  factor  is  the 
weight  and  its  ratio  to  the  power. 

Racing  men  know  this.  They  aim 
to  place  in  a  chassis  as  light  as  they 
are  willing  to  trust,  a  motor  so  pow- 
erful that  it  Will  make  easy  work,  of 
its  duty  of  rapid  motion.  Motors  of 
100  or  more  horse  power  have  been 
successfully  used  in  cars  which,  com- 
plete, have  weighed  less  than  3,000 
pounds. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  purchase  of  a  car,  whether 
large  or  small,  is  the  weight  per 
horse  power  and  gear  ratio.  The 
light  car  will  oftentimes  make  a  bet- 
ter' showing  than  the  heavy  car  as 
far  as  operating  expenses  are  con- 
cerned, for  the  reason  that  it  does 
not  always  carry  all  the  extra  equip- 
ment necessary  for  touring  purposes 
and  which  are  usually  included  with 
the  heavy  car,  which  also  commands 
a  higher  first  cost. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  for  a 
light  car  to  be  underpowered.  In 
making  a  selection  the  automobile 
buyer  will  be  wise  to  Insist  on  a  prac- 
tical demonstration,  so  that  the  in- 
formation will  be  at  his  own  disposal. 

The  weight  of  a  car  is  a  simple 
matter  when  there  are  scales  handy. 
Weigh  the  car  and  divide  by  the 
horse  power.  The  comparison  is 
always  interesting  and  the  scale 
weights  do  not  always  check  with  the 
figures  given  in  the  catalogues. 

To  find  the  power  of  the  car  re- 
quires little  figuring.  Get  the  bore 
of  the  cylinder,  divide  it  by  two,  and 
square  the  quotient.  Multiply  this 
by  3.1416  and  multiply  the  product 
by  the  stroke.  The  final  result  will 
be  the  piston  displacement  of  one 
cylinder.  Multiply  by  the  number 
of  cylinders  and  you  will  have  the 
total    piston    displacement    of  the 


motor.  Divide  this  by  7.5  and  the 
result  will  very  closely  approximate 
the  horse  power. 

This  method  is  the  one  by  which 
cars  are  classed  for  competition  pur- 
poses. 

In  a  well  designed  and  correctly 
adjusted  automobile  one  horse  power 
f  -  each  10  0  pounds  of  weight  should 
imure  a  thoroughly  capab'.e  car — 
one  able  to  take  care  of  itself  on  any 
road  which  can  be  negotiated  by 
horse-drawn  traffic,  and  to  do  so 
with  its  full  complement  of  passen- 
gers. 

There  is  also  a  very  simple  and 
easily  made  test  of  performance,  re- 
■uiirinn:  only  a  right-angled  turn  on 
an  ordinary  country  r^ad.  Watch 
the  car  as  it  makes  this  turn.  If  its 
power  and  weight  are  correctly  pro- 
portioned it  will  slow  down  merely 
enough  for  the  comfort  of  its  passen- 
gers and  will  straighten  away  on  its 
new  course  without  shifting  of  gears 
and  without  noticeable  labcr  on  the 
part  of  the  motor,  restiming  within 
100  yards  a  good,  comfortable  road 
speed  of  seventeen  to  twenty  miles 
an  hour. 


Questions  and  Answers 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  article 
on  the  use  of  the  automob'le  for  power. 
Would  a  Ford  car  develop  power  enough 
to  run  a  portable  farm  elevator?— J.  G. 
K.,  Nebraska. 

Answer — A  Ford  car  will  develop 
enough  power  to  run  a  portable  farm 
elevator  if  used  in  connection  with  a 
power  jack  such  as  described  in  tho 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer  of  De- 
cember 5.  It  might  be  found  neces- 
sary to  put  a  bag  of  sand  or  any 
other  heavy  material  on  the  ba"1- 
seat,  of  the  car,  which  would  givo 
better  traction  between  the  wheels 
and  the  pulleys. 


I  see  from  your  articles  in  the  Decem- 
ber 5  issue  that  you  are  able  to  answer 
que;  tinns  about  automobiles,  Now,  what 
I  would  like  to  know  is,  what  does  S.  A.  E. 
stand  for— for  example,  when  it  is  used 
like  th's,  S.  A.  E.  horse  power  formula? 
I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  this  to 
me. 

Answer — S.  A.  E.  is  the  abbrevia- 
tion for  the  name  "Society  of  Auto- 
mobile Engineers"  and  the  S.  A.  E. 
horse  power  formula  used  by  various 
manufacturers  to  determine  the 
horse  power  of  gasoline  or  internal 
combustion  motors  means  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bore  of  your  engine 
squared,  multiplied  by  the  humber  of 
cylinders  and  divided  by  2.5.  This 
formula  is  based  on  a  piston  speed 
of  1,000  feet  per  minute  and  a  mean 
effective  pressure  of  approximately 
ninety  pounds  per  square  inch. 


Castor  oil  is  frequently  used  for  cylinder 
oil  during  automobile  races.  It  has  very 
high  viscosity  and  is  peculiarly  suited 
for  lubricating  the  cylinder  of  an  engine 
that  is  working  very  hard  through  a  long 
per  od  of  time.  It  does  not  burn  com- 
pletely In  the  cylinder  and  gives  rise  to 
rather  an  unpleasant  odor.  Tho  castor 
oil  used  for  cylinder  lubrication  must  be 
of  very  pure  grade. — Gas  Review. 


times 
more 
ground 
grip 

That's  why  this  tractor  has 
more  power  at  the  drawbar. 

n-c.  us p»t on 

That's  why  it  doesn't  slip — 
doesn't  mire — doesn't  pack 
the  soil. 

Cheap  to  maintain;  horse 
power  guaranteed;  2,000  in 
use.  Get  our  Catalog  a  p  152 
and  learn  about  this  traftor 
that's  "different". 
THE  HOLT  MFG.  CO.,  INC 

Peoria,  ID.  Stockton,  CaL 


1000%  Returns  from 


the  use  of  a  Hercules  Stump  Puller. 
Bumper  crops  instead  of  stumps.  Big 
money  in  place  of  taxes.  51.200  from  40 
.acres  tho  first  year— S7S0  in  extra  crops 
'every  year  alter.   Get  the  catalog  ot  the 

Hercules' 

Genuine  Steel 

Stump  Puller 

«*ou  tun  clear  on  acre 
of  Mumps  a  day.   30  days' 
free  trial.   Guaranteed  3 
y ea  r«.    ft  pec  i u  I  t  n t rod uc« 
»ory  price  proposition. 
Write  today  for 
big  free  catalog. 
HEIU I  LF*>  CO. 
W«  23d  *U 
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BOWS  HER 
FEED  MILLS' 


Crush  ear  corn  (with  or 
without  shucks)  and  grind 
all  kinds  of  small  grain. 

Handy  to  operate — lightest 
running.  10  sizes:  2  to  25  h.  p. 
Capacity  6  to   200  tmshcls. 
Conical  shape  Grinders. 
Different  from  all  others. 

Write  for  Catalog 

and  folder  about  the  value  of 
different  feeds  and  manures. 

THE   E.  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO. 
South  Bend.  tnd. 
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Appleton 

Corn  fl  Shelters 

Guaranteed  to  do  more 
and  better  work  under 
equal  conditions;  and 
to  be  more  durable 
than  any.  Clog- 
less  sell-feed 
—simple 
trouble 
proof 
^parts— 
separ- 
ate, shell 
and  clean 
'or  dry  .without  injuring 
kernels  or  breaking  cobs.  A  size  (or  every 
requirement.  Get  new  catalog  now. 
Applcton  Mf«.  Co..  1042  Firgo  St.,  B»Uv,«.  111. 


big  or  little  ears,  wet 


What  is  the  Matter  With  Our  Rural  Schools? 


S-  CHOOL  gruonds,  with  the  building 
and  its  equipment,  such  as  text 
and  reference  books,  charts,  maps 
and  globes;  the  teacher,  her  age, 
experience,  qualifications  and 
length  of  service,  have  all  been 
more  or  less  briefly  considered  in 
the  articles  which  have  already  appeared.  The 
reader  is  not  to  conclude  that  these  are  all  the 
fetors  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
rural  school.  True,  they  are  important  in  them- 
selves, and  it  would  be  hard  to  eliminate  any  of 
them,  as  we  have  tried  to  show.  But  there  are 
many  other  things  to  reckon  before  the  real  ef- 
ficiency of  a  school  can  be  determined.  To  deal 
at  length  with  the  thousand  and  one  details  that 
are  constantly  arising  in  every  district  is  not 
within  our  province  and  would  hardly  prove 
justifiable.  However,  there  are  two  factors 
whose  influence  often  does  a  great  deal  to  pro- 
mote or  hinder  the  good  which  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  teacher,  whether  she  be  an  example 
of  perfection  or  not. 

These  two  factors  are  the  district  school 
board  and  the  other  residents,  whom  we  shall 
designate  as  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Now, 
readers,  ybu  are  probably  one  or  the  other,  or 
maybe  both.  For  a  board  member  is,  of  course, 
a  patron,,  and  the  man  who  "patronizes"  the 
school  by  sending  the  largest  number  of  children 
is  often  made  a  board  member.  True,  not  all 
can  be  board  members,  but  all  men,  women  and 
children  are  and  ought  to  be  patrons  of  the 
school  in  whose  district  they  make  their  homes. 
All  Should  Be  Interested 
The  fact  that  a  man  has  no  children  of  his 
own  is  no  reason  he  should  not  take  an  interest 
in  the  school  affairs  of  his  community;  in  fact, 
it  would  seem  that  he  would  have  all  the  more 
time  and  money  to  give  to  the  education  of  his 
neighbors'  children.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  has 
to  come  across  with  his  share  of  the  taxes  any- 
way, so  he  might  just  as  well  fall  in  and  be  in- 
deed a  "patron"  of  the  school. 

Now  these  two  factors — the  board  and  the 
patrons — are  the  objects  of  our  interest  at  pres* 
x  ent,  and  let  us  just  forget  other  things  while  we 
attempt  to  give  them  our  impartial  considera- 
tion. 

The  board,  as  we  know,  is  chosen  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  by  the  voters  of  the  district,  one 
member  being  elected  each  year  and  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  They  are  usually  the  represen- 
tative men  of  the  community  and  usually  have 
children  of  school  age.  There  is  no  pay,  or 
practically  no  pay,  attached  to  the  position,  so 
the  man  who  accepts  a  place  upon  the  district 
board  must  be  public-spirited  enough  to  devote 
a  portion  of  his  time  and  energy  to  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  best  interests  of  those  who 
choose  him.  And  the  men  who  have  served,  or 
are  serving,  terms  as  directors  know  that  there 
is  enough  to  do.  The  notices  for  the  regular 
and  special  meetings  must  be  posted,  the  teach- 
ers must  be  hired,  the  building  must  be  repaired 
and  the  fuel  and  other  supplies  must  be  pro- 
vided.    Then  there  are  other  details  which,  in 


VI.  There  is  Too  Much  Friction  Among  Patrons  and  Board  Members 

By  Ben  F.  Robinson 


the  language  of  the  sale  bills,  are  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Don't  Have  a  One-Man  Board 

The  treasurer,  too,  comes  in  for  a  share  of  it. 
He  must  give  a  bond  of  a  certain  amount  and 
be  responsible  for  a  lot  of  money  that  does  not 
belong  to  him  and  which  is  bound  to  cause  him 
extra  work  and  worry — even  the  moderator  is 
called  on  occasionally  and  is  often  indispensable 
to  the  other  two.  But  the  director  is  the  man 
of  prime  importance.  He  is  the  man  who  usu- 
ally engineers  things.  When  an  applicant  for 
the  school  chances  to  see  the  moderator  or  the 
treasurer  first  she  is  generally  told  to  see  Mr. 
So  and  So,  as  he  is  the  director,  and  if  he  says 
she  can  have  it  it  will  be  all  right. 

At  one  time  I  was  told  by  a  director  that  I 
could  have  a  certain  school  and  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  see  the  other  members,  as 
they  always  left  the  matter  of  hiring  the  teacher 
to  him.  Well,  I  wanted  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  the  other  man,  so  I  called  upon 
them.    They  were  all  right,  but  it  made  the 
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director  sore  and  he  knocked  me  out  of  the  job. 
I  was  glad  of  it  afterward,  for  I  found  out  there 
was  contention  in  that  district,  and  plenty  of  it 
There  always  is,  I  tell  you,  when  one  man  at- 
tempts to  manipulate  affairs  for  the  whole  dis- 
trict. He  simply  can't  do  it  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  all,  or  even  to  a  good  majority. 

Just  now  I  think  of  two  other  specific  case*- 
which  I  could  produce  were  it  necessary  to 
prove  my  statement.  But  it  isn't.  Think  care- 
fully and  perhaps  you  can  cite  parallel  cases. 
Notice  this,  there  are  too  many  one-man  dis- 
tricts. No  one  man  ought  to  want  or  consent 
to  usurp  all  the  duties  of  the  board,  and  no  two 
men  ought  to  expect  or  permit  him  to  do  it. 
There  are  enough  complaints  made  for  each 
member  to  have  a  share  and  I  should  not  want 
them  all  heaped  upon  me,  which  would  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  the  case  did  T  assume  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  board.  Then,  too,  if  any  com- 
pliments were  passed  out  by  the  patrons  one 
ought  to  be  willing  to  divide  the  glory  and  to 
let  the  others  share  the  joy  that  comes  from 
work,  well  done,  be  it  great  or  small. 

Schools  No  Place  for  Feuds 
But  too  often  petty  jealousies,  and  ev.i 
feuds  of  long  standing,  hinder  any  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  board  members.  An  Irish- 
man and  Englishman  lived  just  across  the  road 
from  each  other  in  a  certain  district  of  a  certain 
county  in  northeastrn  Nebraska.  Both  were 
honest  men,,  industrious  and  well-to-do;  owned 
farms,  had  large  families  of  children  and,  sad 
to  tell,  both  were  on  the  school  board.  One 
was  director,  the  other  treasurer.  T^ey  did  not 
neighbor  together;  they  never  swapped  work. 
One  was  a  Protestant,  the  other  a  Catholic.  Thi- 
may  have  accounted  in  part  for  the  difference 
between  them.  If  so,  let  it  be  to  their  discredit 
for  the  public  school  must  know  no  creed.  Bu' 
the  strife  continued  until  one  was  kicked  by  a 
horse  and  killed,  and  then  it  abated  somewha' 
and  things  were  pleasanter  for  the  teacher.  Too 
bad  the  change  had  to  come  this  way.  All  dif- 
ferences between  board  officers  must  be  losl 
sight  of  in  the  performance  of  their  common 
duties.  One  or  both  must  often  sacrifice  an 
opinion  or  hobby.  And  if  this  cannot  be  done 
it  is  better  for  one  to  surrender  his  place  to  an- 
other who  things  he  can. 

Service  on  Board  Means  Sacrifice 
Some  men  seek  a  place  upon  the  board.  They 
may  not  make  a  campaign  for  it,  but  they  are 
glad  to  get  it.  Such  men  may  have  selfish  mo- 
tives or  they  may  be  thinking  of  the  popularity 
the  place  brings.  In  either  case  they  are  often 
disappointed.  It  is  not  best  to  yearn  for  a  place 
on  the  board. 

Other  men  accept  a  place  because  the  rep- 
resentative people  of  the  district  wish  them  to. 
Many  a  man  consents  after  a  protest.  He  knows 
it  means  a  sacrifice  of  time,  a  responsibility  and 
often  unjust  criticism.  He  even  stands  a  chance 
of  making  hard  feelings  with  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors. But  if  he  is  honest,  fair  and  impartial: 
if  he  can  overlook  individual  interests  and  serve 
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Foreign  Horse  Buyers  in  Our  Markets 

How  Our  Horses  Are  Being  Sold  for  Military  Purposes  and  Probable  Effect  on  the  Horse  Industry 
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INCE  the  opening  of  the  present 
European  war  there  has  been 
much  discussion  in  America  re- 
garding its  prdbable  effect,  both 
present  and  future,  upon  our 
horse  industry.  Representatives 
of  the  warring  nations  have 
searched  the  country  for  horses  suited  to  mili- 
tary purposes.  Likewise,  enterprising  Amer- 
icans have  laid  plans  for  an  active  horse-export- 
ing campaign  to  follow  upon  the  heels  of  this 
most  terrible  exhibition  of  man's  destructive- 
ness. 

Were  it  not  for  the  war  horse  business  there 
would  be  no  horse  market  at  the  present  time. 
Tight  money  and  consequent  business  stagna- 
tion have  caused  most  city  firms  to  get  along 
with  their  old  horses  and  in  many  cases  to  even 
curtail  the  number  of  them.  The  tying  up  of 
the  cotton  crop  in  the  south,  which  is.  of  course, 
a  sequence  of  the  war,  has  ruined  the  market 
for  southern  horses,  which  as  a  rule  at  this 
season  are  in  large  demand.  Horse  feeders  are 
playing  a  waiting  game.  Their  pens  and  sheds, 
which  at  this  season  in  normal  times  are  well 
filled  with  thin  drafters,  are  virtually  empty. 
Nobody  seems  to  know  just  what  to  expect  now, 
or  for  some  time  to  come. 

We  Have  All  the  Horses 

As  a  result  of  all  these  conditions  there  is  a 
stillness  to  the  trade  in  most  classes  of  horses 
which  is  almost  without  precedent.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  never  was  a  brighter 
future  in  sight  for  the  American  horse  industry 
than  at  the  present  time.  If  the  Boer  war  put 
500,000  horses  out  of  existence,  what  has  this 
war  done  already  at  this  early  c"ate,  let  alone 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  many  months  before 
peace  is  finally  declared?  At  the  opening  of 
the  war  the  general  understanding  was  that 
England  requisitioned  all  farm  horses  save  one 
team  for  each  farm.  Other  countries  have 
doubtless  drafted  equally  heavily  upon  their 
stocks. 

Poor  Belgium  has  undoubtedly  suffered 
even  heavier  losses,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
shall  hear  of  Belgian  draft  horses  ever  again 
coming  to  this  country.  The  vast  fields  of  Eu- 
rope must  be  tilled  to  feed  its  multitudious  pop- 
ulation, and  should  the  war  cease  tomorrow,  an 
inventory  of  the  horse  stock  within  those  na- 
tions now  at  war  would  doubtless  surprise  many 
by  its  smallness. 

Already  the  nations  realize  their  predica- 
ment, and  without  regard  to  future  agricultural 
and  commercial  needs  they  have  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  States  for  unlimited  numbers  of 
army  horses  to  supplant  those  which  are  being 
swept  from  beneath  their  riders  on  the  battle 
front. 

For  several  months  war  horse  buyers  have 
frequented  market  centers  throughout  the  corn 
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belt  states.  These  men  seem  to  understand 
their  business  and  know  exactly  what  they  want. 
The  privilege  of  seeing  them  make  selections  is 
one  worthy  of  any  horse  fancier's  time.  For 
military  reasons  the  shipping  of  these  horses 
after  purchasing  is  done  in  the  dark,  so  to 
speak.  In  spite  of  all  of  the  secrecy,  rumor  has 
it  that  one  of  these  boats  containing  many  hun- 
dred horses  is  at  present  among  the  fish  and 
fossils  in  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic. 

Generally  speaking,  war  horses  are  used  for 
one  of  two  purposes,  namely,  either  cavalry  or 
artillery.  The  former  are  to  be  used  under  the 
saddle  and  consequently  must  be  adapted  some- 
what to  that  work.  They  range  close  to  fifteen 
hands  in  height,  weign  around  from  900  to  1,000 
pounds  and  possess  some  hot  blood;  at  least, 
blocky  horses  of  draft  breeding  are  objected  to 
and  generally  not  accepted.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-five  dollars  flat  has  been  paid  at  Omaha 
for  all  horses  good  enough  to  pass  the  tests  for 
this  class.  The  majority  of  the  orders  seem  to 
be  for  the  artillery  horses,  and  these  come  under 
a  somewhat  different  class.  At  this  time  over 
2,000  artillery  horses  have  been  purchased  at 
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Omaha.  They  are  for  ns^  in  four-horse  teams 
and  otherwise  hitched  to  transport  heavy  loads. 
What  the  Buyers  WTant 

The  buyers  are  quite  particular  as  to  ages. 
Horses  from  5  to  8  years  are  preferred.  The 
corner  nippers,  which  appear  at  approximately 
%  y2  years  of  age,  must  be  up  in  full  wear  else 
the  horse  is  rejected  for  youthfulness.  Many 
horses  10  years  old  have  been  taken  providing 
their  mouths  were  good  and  showed  some  trace 
of  a  corner  cup.  Artificial  cups  don't  get  by 
the  buyers.  Several  sellers  tried  this  scheme, 
but  soon  gave  it  up  as  folly. 

In  color  there  seems  to  be  no  discrimination 
among  the  solid  colors,  especially  those  of  dark 
hue.  Bay  probably  exceeds  any  other  color 
among  the  accepted  horses.  Sorrels,  browns 
and  blacks  are  likewise  very  numerous.  Quite 
a  few  red  roans,  blue  roans,  dark  iron  grays  and 
other  mixed  colors  may  be  seen  among  the  se- 
lected lists.  One  would  think  a  sorrel  with 
light  mane  and  tail  would  be  undesirable  for 
such  purposes;  however,  quite  a  few  of  these 
have  been  purchased.  White,  light  gray,  spotted 
and  such  colors  are  seldom  offered  and  always 
rejected  when  they  do  appear. 

In  height  the  artillery  horses  must  range 
from  fifteen  hands  one  and  one-half  inches  to 
sixteen  hands.  This  would  be  between  sixty- 
one  and  one-half  inches  and  sixty-four  inches. 
Horses  a  trifle  under  this  are  looked  upon  with 
much  more  favor  than  those  a  trifle  above. 
While  the  casual  observer  would  think  the  mat- 
ter of  height  to  be  of  secondary  importance,  yet 
the  buyers  measure  every  horse  on  a  level,  con- 
crete floor  and  reject  for  any  deviation  of  con- 
sequence from  their  requirements.  Possibly 
this  is  essential  in  securing  a  uniform  length  of 
stride. 

Gait  Important  Consideration 

In  gaits  there  is  considerable  importance  at- 
tached to  a  clean,  straightaway  trot.  A  second 
look  is  never  taken  at  a  horse  of  mixed  gait,  or 
even  an  easy-going  single-footer  or  pacer.  It 
seems  that  there  is  much  necessity  of  horses 
having  uniform  gait  and  stride  for  marching 
purposes.  Horses  with  legs  out  under  the  cor- 
ners of  their  bodies  are  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favor because  of  their  swinging  gait. 

Eyes  are  of  foremost  importance  in  the  ex- 
amination for  soundness.    The  veterinarian  us- 
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ins  a  high  power  glass  examines  the  eye  closely 
and  rejects  those  with  the  least  flaw.  No 
specks  or  other  minor  deviations  are  usable. 
Small  wire  cuts  are  not  objected  to  very  strenu- 
ously. Stocked  legs  have  kept  many  a  horse 
from  enjoying  a  trip  to  Europe.  For  some 
reason  this  particular  trouble  is  always  rejected. 
A  horse  of  this  tendency  would  undoubtedly  be 
in  bad  shape  by  the  time  the  voyage  were  com- 
pleted. Scratches  likewise  send  a  horse  back 
to  the  barn.  Any  tendency  toward  skin  trouble 
may  prevent  a  deal.  Only  recently  the  writer 
observed  a  splendidly  proportioned  mare  of  good 
quality,  age  and  other  requirements.  When 
about  to  receive  the  stamp  of  recognition  it  was 
noticed  that  the  skin  was  rather  uneven  and 
scurfy  along  her  back,  and  without  further  par- 
leying she  was  sent  back.  A  wire  cut  across  the 
breast,  which  had  left  a  gap  in  the  muscle  in 
that  region,  sent  another  equally  good  mare 
back  out  of  the  limelight. 

Artillery  Requirements  Different 
Artillery  horses  weigh  from  1,100  to  1,300 
pounds,  the  majority  not  missing  1,200  pounds 
very  far.  These  horses  are  more  or  less  on  the 
Wocky,  thick-made  order.  Above  all  other  re- 
quirements, they  must  have  good  action  and 
ability  to  handle  their  limbs  quickly.  Sex  seems 
to  make  no  difference.  These  horses  sell  for 
the  flat  price  of  $165.  The  orders  are  appar- 
ently urgent,  yet  consistency  marks  the  buying. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FARMER 

Disappointed  sellers  are  prone  to  show  their  re- 
jects to  the  foreigners  for  a  second  examination. 
This  game  has  not  worked,  however,  as  the  ani- 
mal is  almost  invariably  recognized.  Some  have 
led  out  the  same  individual  several  times  and 
the  story  is  afloat  that  one  Horse  which  got 
loose  during  the  day  had  been  out  so  many  times 
that  he  trotted  up  and  down  the  path  where  he 
had  been  on  display  until  captured  by  the  at- 
tendant. 

Possibly  the  method  of  examining  the  horses 
would  be  of  interest.  A  light,  open  bridle  is 
slipped  on  over  the  rope  halter.  An  attendant 
leads  out  to  the  buyer;  one  quick  glance  and  the 
horse  is  or^ored  to  trot.  If  he  is  of  acceptable 
build  and  trots  away  sound,  a  short,  sharp  blast 
is  given  on  the  buyer's  whistle.  If  something 
is  wrong  with  build  or  gait,  a  series  of  short 
blasts  from  the  whistle  sends  tT\«  1--se  back  to 
his  stall.  The  approved  horse  is  led  inside  the 
stable.  Here  the  veterinarian  examines  the 
teeth,  then  the  eyes,  glances  quickly  at  the  limbs 
and  then  takes  the  height  w'th  his  measuring 
cane.  If  he  finds  no  cause  for  rejection  the 
horse  is  passed  and  is  ready  for  branding.  Lot 
and  individual  numbers  are  burnt  into  the  right 
forehoof.  These  numbers  are  about  one  inch 
in  length  and  three-sixteenths  inches  deep.  Then 
the  horse  is  led  into  a  single  stall  and  a  bar 
E  U  brand  iB  burnt  upon  the  left  hip. 
This  is  done  so  quickly  that  the  horse  scarcely 
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realizes  what  is  going  on.  The  holder  places 
his  hand  over  the  horse's  left  eye,  and  aside 
from  that  no  restraint  is  necessary. 

.Many  Animals  Rejected 

Could  horse  buyers  who  collect  these  army 
horses  in  the  country  forecast  exactly  such  indi- 
viduals as  would  pass  the  test  they  could  pay 
better  prices  for  their  horses.  However,  such  a 
thing  is  impossible,  and  of  the  would-be  army 
horses  which  appear  at  Omaha  at  least  one-third, 
and  often  more,  fail  to  find  favor  with  the  buy- 
ers. As  these  rejects  are  white  elephants  upon 
the  present  market,  it  Is  easy  to  see  the  risk  the 
buyer  takes  in  purchasing  war  horses.  As  the 
horses  are  not  hitched,  it  is  possible  that  a  balky 
individual  may  go  through,  providing  he  is  O.  K. 
otherwise.  It  is  doubtful  how  proficient  such 
an  individual  would  be  on  a  heavy  gun  in  a  fool 
of  mire.  However,  that  is  not  for  the  sel'er  to 
worry  about.  Horses  a  trifle  windy  might  be 
sold,  as  no  real  test  for  wind  is  given.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  prices  paid  are  good  enough 
to  warrant  reasonably  good  horses  being 
brought  in  for  examination.  America  is  losing 
many  of  its  small  horses  during  this  exodus. 
These  individuals  have  been  begging  bids  of  re- 
cent years,  and  when  the  dove  of  peace  again 
appears  and  the  smoke  of  battle  has  arisen  there 
should  be  ample  opportunity  for  the  man  with 
real  draft  horses  to  come  to  the  front  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 


What  We  Need  in  the  Way  of  Road  Laws 

Not  So  Much  More  Money,  But  a  Wiser  Use  of  the  Money  We  Have 


DON'T  say  that  the  question  of  your 
road  laws  is  the  most  serious  that 
confronts  you.  I  know  that  the 
average  county  administration 
faces  many  problems,  the  solutions 
of  which  affect  the  taxpayers  to  a 
marked  degree.  But  I  believe  I 
am  well  within  the  bounds  of  accuracy  when  I 
say  that  no  question  affects  more  people  than 
this  question  of  highway  betterment,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  add  that  the  proper  solution  of  the 
road  problem  means  more  than  any  other  project 
under  consideration. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on 
this  subject  of  good  roads,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  live  issue  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  last  fe  -  years  have  brought 
about  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  trav- 
eling public  as  regards  the  use  of  the  highways. 
We  are  demanding  more  service  today  than  we 
demanded  several  years  ago,  and  if  the  roads 
don't  stand  up  under  the  increased  traffic  there's 
a.  howl  raised  that  is  likely  to  result  in  the  loss 
of  somebody's  official  head. 

This  increased  interest  in  the  matter  has  re- 
sulted in  the  building  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
Improved  highway.  Some  of  these  pieces  of 
road  have  proved  satisfactory  and  some  others 
have  failed  to  give  good  service.  In  other 
words,  of  the  many  miles  of  roads  built  as  the 
result  of  this  so-called  good  roads  movement 
some  of  them  represent  an  actual  waste  of 
money.  This  is  because  there  has  been  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  performed  in  a  haphazard 
or  spasmodic  manner;  some  projects  have  been 
built  without  any  definite  end  in  view — that  is, 
without  previously  adopted  plans  for  the  im- 
provement. 

Indiscriminate  Spending  Means  Waste 
As  I  have  intimated,  road  improvement  is  a 
very  worthy  undertaking  when  it  is  undertaken 
in  the  right  way.  Indiscriminate  expenditures 
for  so-called  road  betterment  are  quite  often  so 
much  wasted  money,  simply  because  the  work 
done  represents  nothing  of  a  permanent  nature. 
But  we  have  passed  through  the  first  spasm  and 
are  now  entering  upon  an  era  of  saner  road 
building  tactics.  By  that  I  mean  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  we  shall  "make  haste 
slowly" — satisfying  ourselves  of  the  wisdom  of 
thi  plan  before  authorizing  large  expenditures. 
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We  realize  the  value  of  better  roads  and  at  the 
same  time  we  realize  that  they  cost  us  real 
money.  The  next  step,  of  course,  is  to  demand 
and  receive  our  money's  worth  in  the  good  roads 
that  we  pay  for. 

What  I  wanted  most  to  say  in  this  brief  dis- 
cussion is  in  reference  to  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  reasonable  highway  legislation. 
In  a  short  time  the  several  state  legislatures  will 
be  in  session  and  will  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
this  important  question.  I  do  not  hold  that  the 
laws  make  the  road,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  law  and  the  degree  of  enforcement 
that  it  enjoys  certainly  determine  the  perma- 
nent value  of  the  work  done.  That  being  true, 
you  have  every  reason  to  expect  your  next  leg- 
islature to  enact  laws  that  will  encourage  high- 
way improvement;  or,  if  you  now  have  such 
laws,  you  have  a  right  to  demand  that  they  be 
not  repealed,  but  given  a  fair  trial  through 
county  officers  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law. 

Politicians  Defeat  Honest  Measures 
You  know  one  of  the  smooth  tricks  of  the 
politician  is  to  pretend  to  give  the  people  what 
they  want  and  then  fix  it  so  they  can't  get  it, 
after  all.  That  quite  often  happens  in  regard 
to  highway  legislation.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  lawmakers,  in  response  to  a  popu- 
lar demand,  to  enact  a  modern  road  law  with 
state  aid  and  other  desirable  provisions,  and 
then  kill  the  law  by  failing  to  appropriate  money 
for  carrying  the  provisions  into  effect.  And 
then,  if  the  politicians  don't  like  the  law — and 
the  politicians  never  like  a  real,  honest-to-good- 
ness  road  law — they  can  proceed  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  but  little  was  accomplished  under  it 
and  advocate  its  repeal.  Or  (and  this  is  what 
has  happened  in  the  state  of  Montana),  the 
political  boards  of  county  commissioners  may 
hold,  themselves  above  the  law  and  simply  refuse 
to  carry  out  its  provisions.  In  either  event  the 
road  user,  who  profits  most  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  reasonable  highway  law,  is  holding 
the  sack. 

Haphazard  road  legislation  is  just  as  waste- 
ful as  haphazard  road  construction,  and  it's  a 
lot  harder  to  get  rid  of.    The  trouble  with  most 


of  our  middle-western  states  is  that  there  is  al- 
together too  much  road  law.  Such  statutes  are 
usually  vague  and  uncertain  as  to  meaning,  and 
often  are  so  contradictory  as  to  be  ineffective. 
I  believe  that  in  such  a  case  the  entire  law 
should  be  wiped  off  the  books  and  a  more, 
reasonable  and  more  workable  one  substituted. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  would  accomplish  much 
good  by  starting  our  road  building  anew.  We 
would  certainly  profit  from  the  mistakes  we 
have  made. 

Work  Must  Be  Done  Right 

That  last  remark  suggests  a  thought  that  I 
want  to  emphasize.  Our  personal  experience 
and  that  of  our  neighbors  certainly  justifies  the 
statement  that  the  big  feature  of  a  real  highway 
law  is  the  provision  for  capable  and  efficient 
administration  and  supervision.  It  shouldn't 
be  necessary  to  argue  with  your  legislators  that 
experienced  road  builders  will  actually  do  better 
work  in  the  roads  than  butchers  or  bankers  or 
farmers  or  storekeepers.  That's  just  every-day 
common  sense,  but  it's  the  one  thing  thai 
politicians  want  left  out  of  your  highway  legis- 
lation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  don't  have  to 
live  a  thousand  years  and  enjoy  all  the  experi- 
ences of  a  dozen  lives  in  order  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  a  road  law  will  give  you  the  best  service. 
Your  ancestors  have  been  experimenting  and 
your  sister  states  have  been  experimenting  for 
many  generations  past.  And  today  one  needs 
but  to  look  around  him  and  compare  the  results 
accomplished  in  the  several  states  in  order  to 
determine  for  himself  what  sort  of  highway  leg- 
islation is  most  fruitful. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  prolong  this  discus- 
sion; I  simply  wanted  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  as  you  value  your  road  system,  the 
law  under  which  your  roads  are  built  and  main- 
tained is  of  first  consideration.  Perhaps  you 
need  a  new  law;  perhaps  the  old  one  needs 
dressing  up  and  amending;  perhaps  your  law  is 
entirely  satisfactory  and  your  efforts  should  be 
to  prevent  its  repeal.  In  any  event,  remember 
that  under  the  old  system  of  highway  adminis- 
tration millions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted,  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  money  was 
stolen  or  just  honestly  misspent.  In  either  case 
the  cash  is  just  as  useless  today. 

President  Wilson  has  recently  pointed  out — 
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A  word  of  caution  to  the  silo 
owner,  particularly  the  man  with  the 
pit  silo:  Be  careful  about  "damps." 
If  your  silo  is  not  well  ventilated, 
don't  go  into  it  without  first  know- 
ing you  are  safe.  Let  down  a  lighted 
lantern,  and  if  it  continues  to  burn, 
all  right;  if  it  goes  out,  don't  go 
down.  You  can  generally  get  the 
necessary  circulation  of  air  into  the 
silo,  thereby  removing  the  danger, 
by  lowering  and  raising  for  a  few 
minutes  a  bucket  or  litter  carrier. 


Some  of  the  papers  are  publishing 
the  names  of  men  and  concerns  con- 
victed by  the  government  of  using 
the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes, 
and  warning  their  readers  against 
trusting  such  men.  This  is  like 
locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse 
is  stolen,  as  there  will  be  no  business 
transacted  under  the  names  given  in 
the  future,  but  the  men  themselves 
will  still  continue  to  operate,  in  all 
probability,  under  different  names. 
The  best  way  is  not  to  patronize  any 
concerns  unless  they  advertise  in 
reputable  publications. 


Fur  farming  is  receiving  consid- 
eration by  the  government.  Wild 
animals  grow  constantly  fewer  in  all 
countries  as  civilization  progresses 
and  the  forests  and  prairies  become 
fertile  farms.  At  the  same  time  the 
demand  for  furs  increases.  To  solve 
this  problem  of  supply  and  demand 
Canadian  farmers  have  gone  quite 
extensively  into  silver  fox  breeding. 
Believing  that  there  may  be  an  ave- 
nue of  profit  in  this  kind  of  farm- 
ing, our  government  is  making  in- 
vestigations regarding  the  breeding 
of  mink,  marten,  skunk,  foxes  and 
moles.  The  conclusions  reach  d  will 
be  of  great  general  Interest. 


What  Does  it  Cost? 

How  many  farmers  and  live  stock 
growers  can  come  anywhere  near  an 
accurate  guess  of  what  it  costs  to 
grow  a  calf  into  a  yearling  or  a  2- 
year-old?  If  some  system  of  ac- 
counts could  be  put  into  a  practical 
form  for  the  use  of  the  producer  of 
live  stock  so  he  could  without  too 
much  trouble  keep  an  approximate 
account  with  some  of  his  animals  of 
their  cost  per  year  it  would  no  doubt 
disclose  some  very  astonishing  fig- 
ures, according  to  estimates  of  cost 
got  out  by  some  of  the  investigators 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  experiment  station  estimates. 
These  are  the  things  that  the  farmer 
needs  to  know. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  cost  of 
growing  a  calf  to  the  yearling  age  on 
a  Wisconsin  farm  was  $3  9.52,  and  a 
2-year-old  heifer  was  $61.41.  This 
looks  like  making  dairy  cows  a 
pretty  expensive  kind  of  stock  to 
produce,  and  that  getting  a  profit 
above  this  cost  would  be  a  rather 
risky  proposition.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  very  few  farmers  or  grow- 
ers of  live  stock  make  any  close  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  production  of 
crops  or  live  stock.  They  usually 
keep  a  general  account  of  receipts 
and  disbursements  and  figure  from 
this  the  loss  or  gain. 

In  the  growing  of  a  calf  on  high- 
priced  land  on  high-priced  feeds  for 
twelve  months,  with  the  added  cost 
of  labor  for  caring  for  this  animal, 
one-half  of  this  time  handling  pre- 
pared feeds  for  it,  use  of  stable,  in- 
terest on  investments,  etc.,  it  does 
not  take  long  for  these  items  to  run 
into  dollars,  as  we  observe  when  we 
hire  the  keeping  of  them  outside  of 
our  own  farms.  This  calf  contributes 
nothing  to  help  offset  this  expense 
except  manure,  which  has  been  cred- 
ited in  the  above  illustration  at  $3. 
Some  system  of  account  should  be 
adopted  by  every  farmer  and  live 
stock  owner  in  view  of  getting  closer 
each  year  to  accuracy  in  these  ac- 
counts of  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  everything  on  the  farm. 

Skilled  Labor 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  farmers  as  to  the  customary 
farm  wages  for  farm  hands.  There 
is  possibly  as  much  difference  in 
farm  hands  in  the  matter  of  amount 
of  labor  performed  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  furnished  as  there  is 
with  any  class  of  mechanical  labor. 
The  impression  that  any  person  can 
turn  his  attention  to  farm  work  and 
be  able  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  a  given  time,  and  do  it  as 
well  as  the  experienced  rarm  hand, 
is  erroneous  and  without  reason  or 
argument  to  sustain  such  assertion. 

The  farm  hand  must  be  a  skilled 
laborer  in  order  to  be  able  properly 
to  handle  the  farm  machinery  that 
is  put  into  his  care  and  keeping  in 
the  carrying  on  of  the  farm  work. 

The  farm  hand  must  be  a  man  of 
judgment  and  experience  in  order  to 
go  forward  with  his  work  without 
having  his  boss  always  within  advis- 
ing distance  for  every  little  thing 
that  may  turn  up.  Some  farm  hands 
may  be  worth  twice  what  others  are. 
Then  why  have  a  uniform  wage?  The 
farmer  gets  the  worst  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  farm  hands,  and  he  is 


paying  too  much  for  the  unskilled 

ones. 

There  is  beginning  to  be  some  dif- 
ference made  by  some  employers  in 
the  matter  of  skilled  labor.  Elas- 
ticity of  wages  to  correspond  with  the 
ability  of  the  hand  to  turn  off  work 
must  be  recognized  throughout  the 
farming  districts  in  order  to  encour- 
age young  men  in  preparing  them- 
selves to  be  skilled  workmen  on  the 
farm.  The  wage  of  a  first-class 
farm  hand,  when  boarding  and  wash- 
ing are  taken  into  account,  is  above 
common,  unskilled  labor  in  any  other 
line  of  work.  Besides,  the  onnor- 
tunity  and  tendency  to  save  the  wages 
earned  affords  a  much  better  pros- 
pect of  a  bank  account  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Corn  Demand  Increasing 

The  expansion  in  corn  demand  in 
recent  years  has  placed  the  corn 
Taiser  among  the  most  favored  and 
independent  of  producers.  The  di- 
versity of  manufacture  in  corn 
products  has  become  so  great  that 
the  uses  of  corn  can  scarcely  be  enu- 
merated. This  wonderful  revolution 
in  the  utility  feature  of  the  cereal, 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last 
few  years,  comparatively  speaking, 
and  which  presents  evidence  of  being 
multiplied  in  the  years  to  come,  has 
established  corn-growing  as  the  sur- 
est money-making  branch  of  grain 
crops  that  the  farmer  can  engage  in. 

The  outlook  for  good,  strong 
prices  on  corn  for  some  years  to 
come  has  never  been  better  than 
now.  The  com  grower  has  an  en- 
couraging field  before  him.  The  ex- 
port demand  will  be  increasing  year 
by  year;  our  own  home  feeding  de- 
mand is  increasing  and  will  steadily 
grow.  The  demand  for  manufactur- 
ing into  food  products  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, so  also  are  the  new  values 
arising  from  mechanical  uses  press- 
ing their  claims  for  an  interest  in 
this  cereal. 

The  growing  of  more  corn  and  the 
growing  of  better  corn  is  the  inclina- 
tion now  among  the  corn  growers  of 
the  corn  belt  country  of  America. 
The  present  agricultural  standing  of 
the  corn-growing  districts  is  due  to 
the  successful  cultivation  of  corn  and 
the  profit  in  this  crop  under  present 
corn-growing  methods  of  seed  selec- 
tion, soil  fertilisation  and  improved 
crop  management.  This  crop  is  an 
agricultural  certainty  under  the  pres- 
ent attention  given  it. 

Farm  Cold  Storage 

If  you  have  not  arranged  for  the 
ice  supply  for  next  summer,  do  so 
at  once.  The  ice  storage  may  be 
made  very  cheap  or  made  more  per- 
manent and  lasting,  as  circumstances 
may  warrant.  Every  farm  home 
should  be  provided  with  ice  for  sum- 
mer use.  It  is  practically  a  house- 
hold necessity,  and  every  housewife 
should  have  the  advantages  and  con- 
veniences it  affords.  The  keeping 
of  butter,  milk,  meats  and  food  arti- 
cles generally  for  the  family  use  in 
nice,  fresh  condition  is  a  comfort  and 
satisfaction  that,  once  experienced, 
can  never  be  forgotten  or  abandoned 
without  great  inconvenience  and  dis- 
comfort to  the  housekeeper. 

It  requires  water  to  make  ice,  and 
the  quality  should  be  just  as  good  as 
the  advantages  can  afford.  This  is 
a  ma  lt<  r  I  hat  should  be  considered, 


as  the  ice  is  quite  frequently  used  to 
cool  drinking  water.  Ponds  made 
by  damning  up  muddy,  sluggish 
streams  where  the  drainage  collects 
from  barns,  stock  lots  and  filth  ac- 
cumulation generally  is  not  fit  for 
the  ice  supply,  unless  for  cooling 
purposes  exclusively,  and  then  under 
good  refrigeration  protection. 

Some  farmers  have  cement  basins 
o-  reservoirs  where  the  pumped  and 
waste  waters  from  wells  are  piped, 
and  from  this  the  ice  house  is  filled. 
This  form  of  water  improvement  is 
not  expensive  and  will  always  add 
more  to  the  selling  value  of  the 
farm  than  many  times  its  cost.  Some 
of  these  basins  are  employed  as  fish 
ponds,  and  thus  increase  their  value 
in  a  twofold  way,  furnishing  the  fam- 
ily with  a  very  desirable  quality  of 
food  and  keeping  the  water  clean  and 
wholesome  for  any  kind  of  use. 

The  ice  proposition  is  a  plain  one, 
even  if  it  is  decided  to  get  the  ice 
from  a  stream  several  miles  away. 
The  important  matter  is  the  decision 
to  prepare  an  ice  house  and  fill  it 
with  a  good  quality  of  ice,  and  next 
summer  enjoy  the  comforts  of  keep- 
ing cool  when  the  temperature  is  up 
in  the  90s  and  not  a  leaf  stirring,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a  little  hot  wind  blow- 
ing up  from  the  southwest. 


MESMERIZED 


A  Poisonous  Drug  Still  Freely  Used. 

Many  people  are  brought  up  to 
believe  that  coffee  is  a  necessity  of 
life,  and  the  strong  hold  that  the 
drug,  caffeine,  in  ^  of  fee  has  on  the 
system  makes  it  hard  to  loosen  its 
grip  even  when  one  realizes  its  in- 
jurious effects. 

A  lady  writes:  "I  had  used  cof- 
fee for  years;  it  seemed  one  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  A-  few  months 
ago  my  health,  which  had  been 
slowly  failing,  became  more  im- 
paired, and  I  knew  that  unless  relief 
came  from  some  source  I  would  soon 
be  a  physical  wreck. 

"I  was  weak  and  nervous,  had  sick 
headaches,  no  ambition  and  felt  tired 
of  life.  My  husband  was  also  losing 
his  health.  He  was  troubled  so 
much  with  indigestion  that  at  times 
he  could  eat  only  a  few  mouthfuls. 

"Finally,  we  saw  Postum  adver- 
tised and  bought  a  package.  I  fol- 
lowed directions  for  making  care- 
fully, and  added  cream,  which 
turned  it  to  the  loveliest  rich-looking 
and  tasting  drink  I  ever  saw  served 
at  any  table,  and  we  have  used  Pos- 
tum ever  since. 

"I  gained  five  pounds  in  weight  in 
as  many  weeks,  and  now  feel  well 
and  strong  in  every  respect.  My 
headaches  have  gone  and  I  am  a  new 
woman.  My  husband's  indigestion 
has  left  him  and  he  can  now  eat  any- 
thing." 

Name  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Read  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Postum  comes  in  two  forms: 

Regular  Postum — must  be  well 
boiled.    15c  and  25c  packages. 

Instant  Postum — is  a  soluble  pow- 
der. A  teaspoonful  dissolves  quickly 
in  a  cup  of  hot  water  and,  with 
cream  and  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
beverage  instantly.  30c  and  50c 
tins. 

The  cost  per  cup  of  both  kinds  is 
about  the  same. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Postum. 

— Sold  by  Grocers. 
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Stories  of  Our  Young  People 


On  Christmas  Eve 

I  know  a  jolly  fellow  who's 

As  chubby  as  can  be. 
He  has  hair        white  as  snowflakes; 

Eyes  that  sparkle  merrily. 

And  he  owns  a  team  of  reindeer 

And  a  pretty  little  sleigh; 
But  not  one  of  you  has  seen  him, 

For  he  lives  so  far  away. 

When  'tis  Christmas  Bve,  and  children 
Hang  their  stockings  in  a  row. 

He  will  drive  upon  the  housetops 
And  will  down  the  chimneys  go. 

He  will  fill  the  little  stockings 
With  sweet  candy,  nuts  and  toys 

Oh— he'll  leave  a  host  o-  presents 
For  the  little  girls  and  boys. 

He's  a  jolly,  rougish  fellow 

And  tonight  he'll  visit  you, 
Jump  in  bed— I  think  I  hear  him 

Coming  down  the  chimney  f'ue. 

— Faye  Taylor. 

About  Santa  Clans 

All  you  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  read  have  long  ago  ceased 
to  believe  that  the  jolly  fat  saint 
brings  your  Christmas  gifts,  and 
know  that  it  is  your  parents  and 
good  friends  who  give  you  the  things 
they  think  will  make  you  happy. 
Really,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
much  nicer  way  to  have  it,  anyhow, 
for  then  we  can  thank  them  for  be- 
ing so  good  to  us  and  learn  what  a 
pleasant  thing  it  is  to  give  to  others. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that 
you  should  never  do,  and  that  is  to 
explain  to  the  little  ones  that  there 
is  no  Santa  Claus.  The  only  person 
who  has  a  right  to  tell  this  to  the 
little  children  is  their  mother. 

"I  am  not  believing  in  Santa  Claus 
this  year,"  a  little  girl  said  to  me 
the  other  day. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked. 

"Because  my  mother  explained  it 
all  to  me,  and  now  I  know  who  really 
gives  me  my  presents,"  she  said. 
"The  children  at  school  tried  to  tell 
me  long  ago  that  there  wasn't  any 
Santa  Claus,  but  I  wouldn't  listen  to 
them.  I  knew  my  mother  under- 
stood better  than  they  did,  and  so  I 
just  kept  right  on  believing  in  him 
until  she  told  me  there  wasn't  any." 

It  isn't  every  little  girl  that  has 
this  splendid  faith  in  her  mother, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  a  nice  thing  for 
you  older  children  to  do — to  spoil 
the  pretty  fairy  story  that  it  gives 


the  babies  so  much  pleasure  to  be- 
lieve at  Christmas  time.  I  hope 
none  of  you  will  do  it  this  year. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.) 
Visiting  the  Indians 
Nellie  Barrans,  Aged  14,  Lenox, 
la. 

When  my  grandparents  were 
young  there  were  many  roving  bands 
of  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Indians  would  come  up  to 
the  houses  and  want  to  trade  the 
skins  of  small  animals  for  flour  and 
meat. 

Once  a  band  of  Indians  had  a 
camp  not  far  from  the  house. 
Grandpa  went  to  visit  the  camp,  tak- 
ing wth  him  his  youngest  brother, 
Oscar.  As  he  had  never  seen  an  In- 
dian camp  before  Oscar  was  inter- 
ested in  all  he  saw. 

One  little  Indian  girl  had  some- 
thing wrapped  in  a  blanket,  which 
she  held  very  closely.  Oscar  thought 
it  might  be  an  Indian  doll  and 
wanted  to  see  it,  so  he  followed  her 
around,  looking  curiously  at  the 
blanket.  The  girl  saw  she  was  be- 
ing watched  and  ran  and  hid  it  be- 
neath a  brush  pile.  Oscar  went  and 
looked  into  the  blanket,  and  what 
should  he  see  but  a  skunk!  How 
his  brother  laughed  at  him!  They 
teased  him  for  a  long  time  afterward 
about  trying  to  take  the  skunk  away 
from  the  little  Indian  girl. 


Additional  Stories 

Leona  "Wheeler,  Ellsworth,  Neb. ;  Ber- 
nice  Mong,  Hebron,  Neb.;  Minnie  and 
Willis  Lauterschelager,  St.  Paul,  Neb.; 
Mary  McKown,  Seneca,  Neb. ;  Mildred 
Stone,  Belvidere,  Neb.;  Gladys  Westadt, 
Belden,  Neb.;  Beth  Getty,  Waco,  Neb.; 
Florence  A.  Glandt,  Leigh,  Neb. ;  Millard 
Getty,  Waco,  Neb.;  Frederic  Grau,  Ben- 
nington, Neb. ;  Ellen  Johnson,  Ceresco, 
Neb. ;  Elsie  Gustaf son,  Waverly,  Neb. ; 
Viola  Wedell,  Waverly,  Neb. ;  Esther 
Glantz.  Harvard,  Neb. ;  Madeline  Gollig- 
less,  Fremont,  Neb. ;  Minnie  Rihanek, 
Monowi,  Neb.;  Lavone  Elwood,  Audubon, 
la.;  Laura  Sander,  Arcadia,  la.;  Mabel 
Steward,  Anselmo,  Kan. ;  Ruby  Darling, 
Maryland  Valley,  Kan.;  Dorothy  Smith, 
Urie,  Wyo- ;  Lloyd  Michael,  Garland, 
Wyo.;  Frances  Valenzano,  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo. 


Picture  Contest  No.  19 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  abou* 
this  girl  and  the  colt.  Tell  us  some- 
thing interesting  about  them,  and 
tell  it  in  verse.  To  the  two  children 
writing  the  best  verses  books  will  be 
given  for  prizes.  Verses  are  judged 
according  to  general    merit,  such 


things  as  quality  of  verse,  rubject 
matter,  spelling,  writing  and  neat- 
ness being  taken  into  consideration. 
Verses  should  be  addressed  to  Pic- 
ture Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  and  should  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  January  2,  1915. 


Write  For  This  Book 


— if  you  haven't  a  modern,  san- 
itary, indoor  closet  in  your 
home.  It  tells  how  we  have 
perfected  an  indoor  closet  with 
a  chemical  system  which  does 
not  require  sewerage  or  cess- 
pool connections.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  who  have 
hoped  and  longed  for  an  indoor 
closet  can  now  afford  one. 


THE  WATERBURY 


SANITARY 
ALL  METAL- CHEMICAL 


Closet 


— can  be  placed  in  any  room,  hallway  or  closet,  because 
it  is  inoffensive,  odorless,  and  sanitary.  Many  install  it 
in  their  bedrooms.   So  simple  a  boy  can  set  it  up. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  it  to  be  odorless  and  sani- 
tary. Thousands  have  been  sold  and  are  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  We'll  gladly  refer  you  to  any  one  who 
has  bought  one. 

If  you  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  inconvenience,  dis- 
comfort, distress  and  suffering  that 
you  now  have  to  put  up  with,  write 
today  for  our  free  book  and  learn  all 
about  this  wonderful  invention  that 
places  the  indoor  closet  within  the 
means  of  every  rural  family. 

Place  this  convenience  in  your 
home. 

Guaranteed  odorless  and  sanitary. 
No  sewer  connections. 
Perfect  ventilating  system 
and  airtight  cover. 

The  secret  is  in  the  chem- 
ical system  of  sewage  dis- 
posal. 

The  Waterman- 
Waterbury  Co. 

1153-67  Jackson  St., 
N.  E. 

MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


lfaydftdm 

All  Steel,  All-Year-' Round  Train 

Chicago  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


H 


Leaves  Chicago 
Arrives  Chattanooga  • 
Arrives  Atlanta 
Arrives  Jacksonville  (feSi) 


10:15  p.  m. 

5:45  p.  m. 
10:45  p.  m. 

8:40  a.  m. 


Big  Four  Route 


Queen  &  Crescent  Route 


Southern  Railway 

Premier  Carrier  of  the  South 

Solid  through  train  with  Observation-Compartment  and  Drawing-Room  Sleeping 
Cars;  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cars.  Low  round  trip  winter  tourist  tickets  to  all 
Florida  points  now  on  sale.  Direct  connections  in  Union  Station  at  Jacksonville 
for  all  points  in  Florida,  Nassau  and  Cuba. 

Attractive  variable  route  fares  including  the  "Land  of  the  Sky" 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Christmas  Carol 

The  earth  has  grown  old  with  its  burden 

of  care. 

Hut  at  Christmas  it  always  is  young, 
The  heart  of  the  jewel  bu  ns  lustrous  and 

And  its  soul  full  of  music  bursts  forth  on 
the  air. 

When  the  song  of  the  angels  is  sung. 
U  is  coming,  Old  Earth,  it  is  coming  to- 
night! .,  . 
On  the  snowflakes  wh'ch  cover  thy  sod 
The  feet  of  the  Christ-child  fall  gentle 

and  white,  .   '•  .  „ 

And  the  voice  of  the  Christ-child  tells  out 
with  delight  . 
That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 

on  the  sad  and  the  lonely,  the  wretched 
and  poor,  .   ,,  .  „ 

The  voice  of  the  Christ-child  shall  fall; 
And  to  every  blind  wanderer  open  the 
door  ,  , 

Of  hope  that  he  dared  not  to  dream  ot 
before,  . 
With  a  sunshine  of  welcome  for  all. 

The  feet  of  the  humblest  may  walk  in  the 
field 

Where  the  feet  of  the  Holiest  trod; 
This,  then,  is  the  marvel  to  mortals  re- 
vealed 

When  the  silvery  trumpets  of  Christina? 
have  pealed,  .  , 

That  mankind  are  the  children  of  Goo. 

—Phillips  Brooks. 

The  Real  Christmas 

"Christmas  isn't  a  day;  it's  a  feel- 
ing,"   says  Mrs.  Emma  McChesney, 


who  is  probably  the  most  human 
character  of  present-day  fiction.  And 
Christmas  is  a  feeling.  There  are 
very  few  of  us,  no  matter  what  our 
private  and  personal  griefs  and 
trials,  to  whom  the  Christmas  feel- 
ing does  not  come  as  the  day  draws 
near — the  kindly  spirit  that  makes 
us  hasten  to  offer  aid  to  those  in 
want  or  trouble;  to  spend  our  pre- 
cious, hard-earned  dollars  in  gifts  for 
ethers;  to  speak  the  pleasant  words 
that  bring  smiles  to  baby  lips;  to 
listen  patiently  and  sympathetically 
to  the  old  people's  stories  of  bygone 
days,  and  finally  to  forget,  if  only  for 
a  few  hours,  the  grievances  and  enmi- 
ties that  embitter  our  every-day  lives. 

"I  don't  feel  as  if  it  were  Christ- 
mas at  all  this  year,"  we  sometimes 
say  a  week  or  two  before  the  day  ar- 
rives. But  then,  as  we  are  drawn 
into  whispered  conferences,  as  the 
little  children  come  to  us  with 
shining  faces  and    hopeful  sugges- 


tions regarding  what  they  want 
Santa  Claus  to  bring,  ;(s  the  holly  is 
tied  in  the  windows  and  the  mistle- 
toe hung  abov<5  the  doors,  all  our  un- 
kind and  revengeful  thoughts  seem 
to  slip  magically  away.  We  forget 
the  slight  from  our  next  door  neigh- 
bor that  has  rankled  in  our  souls  for 
weeks,  and  greet  her  with  a  hearty 
"Merry  Christmas!"  when  we  pass 
on  the  road,  which  she  returns  as 
heartily.  We  forget  to  complain 
when  the  men  or  the  children  come 
in  with  a  muddy  and  snowy  boots* 
but  proceed  serenely  to  clean  up,  and 
they  help,  with  apologies  for  their 
c  relessness.  We  forget  to  scold  the 
children  for  their  noisy  play;  we 
forget  to  criticize  the  family  down 
the  road  for  their  shiftlessness  and 
plan  to  send  them  warm  clothing  for 
the  babies  and  some  of  our  own 
bountiful  store  to  add  to  their  scanty 
harvest. 

So  peace  comes  to  our  hearts  as 


Styles  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 


iS9<;0— Ladies*  Waist.  This  simple  waist 
is  gathered  at  the  neck  in  both  front  and 
back  and  has  a  plain  band  collar  with  a 
frill  at  the  top.  The  closing  is  in  the 
front;  the  back  is  plain..  Bishop  sleeves 
end  in  a  frill  at  the  wrst  and  are  inset 
at  the  shoulder.  The  style  is  suitable  for 
plain  and  printed  fabrics,  chiffon,  lace, 
net  and  lightweight  woolens.  The  waist 
pattern,  6960,  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  44  inches 
bust  measure. 

6975— Ladies'  Skirt.  A  modern  walking 
skirt  is  shown  in  this  model.  It  may  be 
made  in  round  or  even  shorter  length. 
Tt  has  two  gores  and  a  pleated  section 
inserted  at  the  lower  half  of  each  side. 
Tho  waistline  may  be  regulation  or 
slightly  raised.  The  model  is  excellent 
for  serge,  cheviot,  tweed,  broadcloth  and 
other  woolens  of  medium  weight,  also  for 
corduroy  and  velveteen.  The  pattern, 
(•975.  is  cut  In  sizes  22  to  32  inches  waist 
measure. 

6990— Ladies'  Dressing  Sacque.  In  this 
Practical  model  the  closing  is  placed  at 
one  side  of  the  front.  There  are  two 
tucks  at  each  shoulder,  thort  in  front  and 
full  length  at  the  back.  The  round  neck 
is  trimmed  with  a  small  ornamental  col- 
lar or  may  be  left  open  and  plain.  The 
sleeves  have  a  fancy  puff  and  either  a 
circular  frill  or  a  band.  The  pattern, 
0990,  Is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  41  inches  bust 
measure. 

6972—  Ladies'  Dress.  This  stylish  gown 
has  a  separate  guimpe  to  which  the 
sleeves  are  attached.  The  outer  tunic  is 
in  "chemise'  form,  straight  from  shoul- 
der to  hem  and  forming  a  panel  in  the 
center  front,  where  the  closing  is  placed 
There  is  a  three-gore  foundation  skirt 
and  to  this  the  lower  skirt  section  is  at- 
tached. The  neck  is  open  with  a  hand- 
some military  collar.  The  pattern,  6972, 
is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  meas- 
ure. 

6993— Girls'  and  Misses'  Apron.  Intended 
tor  real  service,  this  apron  is  cut  in  a 
single  piece.  It  is  adjusted  to  the  figure 
by  short  darts  taken  up  In  tho  material 
under  each  arm.  The  openings  for  both 
neck  and  arms  are  large  and  are  bound 
around  with  braid  or  with  bias  bands  of 
contrasting  material.  There  Is  a  patch 
pocket  at  the  side  of  the  apron.  The  pat- 
tern, 6993,  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
16  years. 

ii907— Girls'  Dress.  This  smart  little 
frock  la  admirable  for  combinations  of 
mater'al  as  suggested.  The  blouse  Is  a 
separate  k;i  uncut,  with  very  deep  arm- 
holes,  front  closing  and  wide  collar  at  the 
neck.  The  tunlo  .section  overhangs  tho 
skirt,  which  Is  separate,  pleated  all 
around  and  with  plain  front  panel. 
Sleeves  and  lower  skirt  may  be  of  one  ma- 
terial, tho  balance  contrasting.  The  pat- 
tern, 0967,  Is  cut  In  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
yea  rs. 

0991-Ladloa'   House  Dress.   This  Is  es- 


sentially u.  serviceable  frock.  It  has  a 
sido  front  closing  with  ornamental  tab 
arrangement.  Thore  Is  a  tuck  at  each 
shoulder  In  front,  but  the  back  Is  plain, 
the  Hlcoves  have  a  small  puff  at  the  wrist, 


but  are  plain  at  tho  .shoulder.  Tho  skirt 
has  soven  gores,  with  roversod  ploat  in 
tho  center  of  tho  back.  Tho  closing  is  In 
front.  The  pattern,  0991,  ia  out  In  slscs 
M  to  41  inches  bust  measure. 


good  will  toward  all  men  envelops 
c  t  souls,  and  the  Christmas  spirit 
steals  over  us.  This  is  the  real 
Christmas.  May  it  come  to  all  of 
us  this  year.  May  it  be  not  only  a 
merry  Christmas,  but  a  season  of 
peace  and  good  will  that  will  remain 
with  us  through  all  the  year  to  come. 

HOME  EDITOR. 

OUR  WEEKLY  RECIPE 

Christmas  Candies 
Instead  of  one  recipe  this  week, 
we  are  giving  some  splendid  candies 
that  are  just  the  thing  for  Christmas. 
For  one's  neighbors  and  friends  to 
whom  one  wis.ies  to  give  a  little  re- 
membrance there  is  nothing  more 
welcome  an  a  box  of  delicious 
home-made  candy  in  the  dainty  red 
and  white  wrappings  of  tissue  and 
hol!y.- 

FONDANT — Two  cups  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  hot  water,  one-quarter  tea- 
spoonful  cream  of  tartar.  Boil  un- 
til it  forms  a  soft  ball  in  water;  set 
aside  to  cool;  beat,  and  finally  kneed 
like  bread;  add  flavoring.  Placed 
between  halves  of  dates  or  nuts, 
dipped  in  chocolate  and  used  in  many 
other  ways,  this  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  the  popular  French  candies. 

MAPLE  FONDANT-^Two  cups 
sugars  one  cup  maple  syrup,  one-half 
cup  hot  water,  one-third  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar.  Continue  same  as 
white  fondant. 

MARSHM ALLOWS — Dissolve  two 
tablespoonful  gelatine  in  seven  ta- 
blespoonsful  cold  water.  To  two 
cups  granulated  sugar  add  six  table- 
spoonsful  water.  Boil  together  hard 
for  three  minutes;  then  add  gelatine 
and  beat  hard  for  half  an  hour.  Pour 
in  pans  covered  with  pulverized 
sugar.    Cut  in  squares. 


Government  Cats 
The  United  States  government  an- 
nually employs  several  cats  and  ex- 
pends about  $18.50  yearly  for  each 
pussy.  This  sum  is  used  largely  for 
purchasing  meat  and  milk  as  food 
for  the  cats.  The  cats  are  used  in 
all  large  commissary  depots  and  by 
the  Postoffice  department.  The  lat- 
ter department  of  the  government 
keeps  more  than  400  cats.  The 
New  York  postoffice  alone  expends 
more  than  $C0  annually  for  cat  meat 
and  the  postal  authorities  consider 
the  money  well  spent. 


Truth  and  Falsehood 
According  to  an  old  myth,  Truth 
was  in  swimming  and  Falsehood 
stole  her  clothes,  whereupon  she  pur- 
sued Falsehood  to  recover  her 
clothes,  but  has  not  yet  caught  up, 
hence  Falsehood  wears  the  garb  of 
Truth.  This  fable  gave  origin  to 
the  phrase,  "the  naked  truth,"  and 
to  the  saying  that  a  lie  runs  faster 
than  the  truth. 


This  Tag 
k  Protects  You 


Manufacturers*  guarantees 
are  rosirlctrd,  but  sewing  mi- 
.clitnes  made  by  tbe  National  Bow- 
m    ing  Machine   Co..   and   bearing  our 
B    lag.  must  satisfy  you  or  you  get  your 
H    money  back  without  a  quoutlon. 
<§k     There's  a  "Tag  Store"  In  your  town. 

Wright&WilhelmyCo. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
Omaha,  Ni 

AH  Patterns  on  This  Page  lo  Cent; 
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Our  Readers'  Exchange 

This  department  is  for  the  ate  of  our  readers.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ash  questions,  say  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  agree  with  the  editor.   Let  u*  hear  from  you. 


Water  in  Stock  Yards 

As  a  regular  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper,  will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  you 
know  any  reason  why  fat  lambs  will  not 
drink  any  water  in  the  South  Omaha 
stock  yards?  I  was  on  the  market  on 
November  14  with  two  carloads  of  lambs 
that  had  been  off  feed  and  water  twenty 
four  hours.  I  drove  them  around  by  tho 
troughs  and  they  just  went  by  and  sniffed 
,at  it.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  other 
feeders.— P.  N.,  Nebraska. 

Answer — Observation  shows  that 
lambs  usually  drink  the  water  at  the 
stock  yards.  If  you  had  trouble  in 
this  way  we  can  only  explain  it  by 
the  fact  that,  owning  to  the  preva- 
lence of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
other  sections  or  the  country  it  is 
quite  possible  that  disinfectants  had 
been  used,  which  the  lambs  smelled 
and  which  were  distasteful  to  them. 
This  ia  not  a  condition  that  gener- 
ally prevails,  but  the  South  Omaha 
stock  yards  people  have  been  mak- 
ing a  hard  fight  to  keep  out  infec- 
tion and  protect  their  patrons,  and 
so  far  have  been  successful  in  keep- 
ing the  yards  in  a  clean,  healthful 
condition.  Any  replies  to  this  letter 
from  other  patrons    of    the  South 


Omaha  stock  yards  we  will  he 
pleased  to  publish. 


Suggestion  for  Smoke  House 

After  reading1  your  "Proper  Handlin 
of  the  Annual  Meat  Crop"  I  thought  yo-w 
should  have  built  a  smoke  house,  so  her© 
is  a  winner.  'Any  old  house  will  do,  and 
any  old  stove.  Set  the  stove  outside  the 
build  ng,  use  two  joints  of  stovepipe  and 
an  elbow.  You  don't  get  any  smoke  in 
your  eyes  and  nose  when  you  replenish 
the  fire  and  the  meat  does  not  get  hot, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  fire.  Be  sure 
to ,  have  a  vent  for  the  smoke  to  get  out- 
— C.  H.  P.,  Nebraska. 


Note — We  are  wondering  if  this 
has  been  used  by  the  writer  and 
found  practicable.  It  would  seem  to 
us  that  there  would  be  a  clear  flame 
in  the  stove  and  consequently  not 


What  is  the  Matter  with  Our  Schools? 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  THREE.) 
his  community,  people  will  appreciate 
him.  He  ia  the  sort  we  need,  and  if  there 
is  such  a  man  in  your  community  hunt 
him  out,  make  sure  that  he  will  serve, 
elect  him  and  stay  by  him. 

Criticism  is  easy  to  give.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  take.  Some  men  who  would  not 
accept  a  place  on  a  school  board,  a 
church  board  or  a  town  board  are  ever 
ready  to  sit  around  a  checkerboard  and 
niticlse  their  betters.  We  have  to  have 
school  boards,  so  let  us  consult  with 
them,  co-operate  with  them  and  support 
i hem  in  anything  worth  while. 
How  About  the  Annu  1  Meeting? 

Now,  you  patrons,  how  about  the  an- 
nual meeting?  Then  is  when  the  reports 
are  read,  the  estimate  of  the  running  ex- 
penses submitted  for  your  consideration 
and  allowed  or  rejected.  Then,  too,  the, 
board  members  are  elected  and  many 
things  pertaining  to  the  school  discussed. 
Now  it  is  your  privilege  and  duty  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  and  say  what  you  want 
to.  But  many  people  who  never  attend 
have  the  most  to  say  afterward  about 
liow  things  are  run.  In  many  states,  even 
where  equal  suffrage  is  not  allowed, 
women  may  attend  school  meetings,  ex- 
press the;r  views  and  vote  upon  the  prop- 
ositions that  come  up,  but  what  per  cent 
of  them  do?  I  will  wager  that  during  the 
summer  many  an  ardent  suffragette  for- 
got all  about  this  meeting,  or  was  not 
enough  interested  to  attend  it. 

Some  folks  attend  the  annual  meeting 
only  when  they  know  there  is  something 
of  unusual  interest  to  come  up,  or  when 
there  is  to  be  some  sort  of  excitement. 
I'ear  that  the  board  will  spend  too  much 
in  repairs  for  the  building  will  occasion- 
ally br  ng  them  out.  It  Is  claimed  by 
some  authorities  that  a  rumor  that  the 
talk  which  has  been  "going  around" 
about  the  teacher  is  likely  to  come  up 
will  induce  a  few  of  both  sexes  to  make 
their  f:rst  appearance  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. Mind,  I  haven't  said  that  this  is  ac- 
tually true.  I  merely  say  it  is  reported 
by  some  authorities.  Run  back  oivei'  your 
experience  of  twenty  years  or  so  and  sec 
if  you  can't  recall  a  time  when  there  was 
an  exceptionally  lar^e  crowd  at  the  dis- 
trict meeting.  What  was  the  cause  of  it? 
Was  there  not  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary that  came  up,  or  was  expected  to 


come  up?  We  find  no  fault  in  this.  The 
patrons  should  be  there  at  such  times, 
but  they  ought  to  be  there  at  other  times. 

So  if  you  have  been  absenting  yourself 
for  real  or  supposed  causes,  resolve  that 
you  will  not  do  it  again.  Be  there  next 
June,  or  at  any  special  meetings,  and  ex- 
press your  views  with  a  conviction  that 
will  compel  others  to  respect  your  opin- 
ions, if  it  does  not  induce  them  to  agree 
with  you  in  every  detail.  It  is  not  fair 
to  remain  away  and  afterward  ask 
Neighbor  Jones  what  was  done  or  said. 
He  might  get  it  mixed.  So,  again,  let  us 
attend  the  meetings. 

Perhaps  if  patrons  realized  how  much 
a  teacher  needs  and  appreciates  co-opera- 
tion there  would  be  less  of  friction  and 
more  of  harmony  between  them  and  her. 
Much  trouble  might  be  avoided  by  more 
careful  consideration  of  her  problems. 
She  is  at  first  a  stranger;  she  is  probably 
away  from  home.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
she  is  trying  to  make  good.  Nearly 
everything  that  goes  wrong  at  school  is 
blamed  to  her.  Maybe  she  is  not  respon- 
sible for  it  all.  No  teacher  can  reform 
every  bad  boy  in  the  community  nor 
make  an  angel  out  of  every  spiteful  girl. 
You  can't  take  your  little  brood  of  three 
or  four  and  make  them  perfect.  They 
annoy  you.  Then  it  stands  to  reason  that 
she  can't  take  a  dozen  similar  broods  and 
keep  them  always  serene  and  happy.  If 
trouble  arises,  don't  accuse  her  of  un- 
fairness. Tour  chid  might  be  to  blame, 
you  know.  At  any  rate,  ho  probably  told 
only  his  side  of  the  story,  and  if  he  re- 
ceived a  punishment  it  was  probably  be- 
cause he  was  entitled  to  it. 

Finally,  no  teacher  can  take  twenty  or 
more  children  of  various  ages  and  sizes, 
arrange  them  into  seven  or  eight  distinct 
grades  and  teach  them  all  the  subjects  of 
each  grade.  It  never  has  been  done,  and 
it  cannot  be  done  under  present  condi- 
tions. So  do  not  complain  too  quickly  if 
your  boy  or  girl  does  not  seem  to  be  ad- 
vancing as  you  would  have  him  do.  The 
beginners  have  to  be  looked  after  and  all 
the  grades  that  follow.  So  the  seventh 
or  eighth  grade  boy  may  think  he  is  neg- 
lected. He  may  get  discouraged  and  want 
to  auit.  If.  so,  don't  blame  him  nor  the> 
teacher  too  much.  It  is  the  system.  There 
needs  to  be  a  change.  In  the  next  article 
we  are  going  to  suggest  it. 


enough  smoke  to  cure  the  meat  prop- 
erly. Ordinarily  the  smoke  enters 
at  the  bottom  so  that  the  entire 
room  receives  the  benefit.  In  this 
case  we  should  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  hang  the  meat  all  in  the 
direct  path  of  the  smoke  from  en- 
trance to  vent. 


Sudan  Grass 

I  would  like  to  get  information  through 
your  paper  about  growing  and  harvesting 
Sudan  grass  and  whether  the  experiment 
station  has  anything  on  tho  culture  of 
Sudan  grass.— J.  W.  P.,  Nebraska. 

Note — The  most  complete  and  re- 
liable information  as  to  Sudan  grass, 
the  localities  suited  to  its  growth, 
n  ethods  of  seeding,  growing  and 
harvesting  is  contained  in  govern- 
ment Bulletin  No.  605.  This  is  dated 
September,  1914,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  William  A.  Tay- 
lor, chief  of  the  bureau  of  plant  in- 
dustry, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  So  far  as  we 
know  neither  the  Nebraska  station 
nor  others  in  this  vicinity  have  issued 
bulletins  on  this  subject.  The  North 
Platte  experiment  station  has  done 
some  experimenting  and  finds  this 
grass  adapted  to  western  Nebraska. 


Silag.  North  of  Corn  Belt 

1  get:  a  good  many  valuable  pointers 
from  \  our  department,  but  I  may  be  ask- 


ing something  out  of  your  line  now.  I 
don't  see  silos  used  with  anything  but 
corn.  My  farms  are  at  Nanton,  Alberta. 
Canada.  I  can't  grow  corn.  Oats,  barley 
and  root  crops  are  my  crops.  I  think  T 
could  grow  peas.  Can  you  send  me  any 
litoraturo  on  the  use  of  oats,  barley,  tur- 
nips, beets,  carrots  or  potatoes  as  silage, 
or  tell  me  where  I  can  get  it,  or  of  any 
farmers  using  these  crops  for  silage?  I'll 
appreciate  anything  you  can  do  for  me. — 
E.  C.  P.,  Illinois. 

Answer — We  have  had  no  per- 
sonal experience  with  using  any  of 
the  crops  you  mention  in  the  silo,  but 
do  know  that  some  of  the  small 
grains  have  been  used  as  silage.  It 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  make  good 
silage  from  small  grains,  owing  to 
the  air  space  in  the  straw.  It  can 
be  done,  however,  by  giving  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  packing  when 
filling  the  silo.  The  writer  has 
never  been  in  the  part  of  Canada  in" 
which  your  farms  are  located,  but. 
has  seen  good  silage  corn  growing  in 
Saskatchewan,  some  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  south  of  Regina.  Thus  corn, 
of  course,  does  not  mature  as  it  does 
in  the  states,  but  we  have  talked  to 
parties  living  in  that  country  that 
are  -  using  com  for  silage  and  they 
claim  it  makes  excellent  feed.  We 
wonder  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
get  some  variety  of  com  that  would 
mature  sufficiently  in  your  locality 
to  make  good  silage. 


COLLARS 

— demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  correct 
style  and  absolute 
comfort  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  same 
collar. 


The  only  collars  with  the  little  time  and  temper  saving 
devices  that  keep  your  tie  from  sticking. 

Sold  Everywhere    —  •    15c,  2  for  25c 


If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  send  75c 
for  6  or  write  for  the  Slidewell  catalog. 


HALL,  HARTWELL  &  CO, 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


%  The  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Southeastern  Wyoming  % 

* 
* 

* 


This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  West  and  farm- 
ing is  carried  on  here  entirely  without  irrigation.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  railroads  and  market  conditions  are  good-  We  are 
owners — not  agents — and  sell  our  lands  on  ten  annual  payments, 
or  on  our  Celebrated  Crop  Payment  Plan,  whereby  one-half  the  crop 
raised  each  year  is  delivered  to  us  at  market  price  until  the  land 
is  paid  for. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  sectional  map. 


FEDERAL  LAND 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street, 


COMPANY 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming 


4i 
♦ 

! 
t 


Cottonseed  Meal  Cracked  Cake  Hulls 

Are  now  cheaper  thau  for  years.  Economical  and  satisfac- 
tory results  for  milk  cows,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules, 
poultry  are  obtained  with  it,  and  even  hogs  when  properly 
fed.  Animals  need  protein — Feed  balanced  rations.  Our 
Booklet  "D"  SCIENCE  OF  FEEDING  free  on  request.  OUR 
OWL  BRAND  cottonseed  meal  and  cake,  standard  for  39 
tn~7Tr*.;<n  years.    Let  us  put  your  name  on  our  weekly  price  list. 

bun**    p.  w.  BRODE  &  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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What  the  Name 
"BALL- BAND" 
Is  Worth  to  You 

The  name  "Ball- Band"  on 
rubber  footwear  has  the  same 
real,  relative  value  to  you  as  the 
pedigree  of  a  cow,  or  the  strain? 
in  the  sire  of  your  colt. 

BALL  BAND 


The  Red  Ball,  the  "Ball-Band" 
trade  mark,  stands  for  a  record  of 
quality  running  back  through  years. 

Every  year,  "Ball-Band"  Rubber 
Footwear  stands  the  test  of  fit  and  long 
wear  on  the  feet  of  eight  and  one-half  million  wearers.  These 
men  buy  Ball-Band"  again  the  next  year,  because  under  any 
working  conditions  it  gives  more  days  wear  at  a  lower  cost  per 
day's  wear  than  any  other  kind  of  rubber  footwear. 

Over  50,000  stores  sell  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear.  Most  stores 
keep  a  "Ball-Band"  sign  in  their  windows. 

If  your  merchant  doesn't  sell  "Ball-Band"  write  us  and 
mention  his  name.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Write  anyway  for  > 

Free  Booklet,  "More  Days  Wear" 

It  tells  how  rubber  footwear  deserves  to  be  treated. 

Mishawaka  rfoolen  Mfg.  Co., 337 Water  St.,  Mishawka,  Ind. 

"Ball-Band"  Arctics  are  made  with  one,  two  and  four 
buckles.  The  Red  Ball  is  on  the  sole.   Look  for  it.  The  tops 
are  oest  cashmerette  and  the  liiyngs  we  make  ourselves  from 
the  same  kind  of  wool  that  goes  into  the 
Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot. 

"The  House  That 
Pays  Millions 
for  Quality" 


The  Stove  You  Can  Carry 
Around  With  You 

With  a  NEW  PERFECTION  Heater,  burning  clean,  convenient, 
economical  oil,  you  can  have  heat  in  any  room  in  the  house  without 
trouble.  Comfortable  heat  for  dressing  in  the  morning,  and  when  you 
bathe  the  baby — luxurious,  instantaneous  heat  wherever  heat  Is  needed. 
The  NEW  PERFECTION!  is  a  blessing  if  anyone  is  ill,  if  you  have  to 
be  up  at  night,  and  during  the  sha  p  days  In  the  early  fall  and  late 
spring  when  chilly  mornings  and  evenings  bring  discomfort. 


ERFECTIO] 

Smokeless 


The  NEW  PERFECTION  burns  10  hours  on  one  gallon  of  oil.  Con- 
stant, unchanging  heat  without  smo  .a  or  smell.  No  trouble  to  re-wick 
—come  all  ready  to  put  in — and  won't  even  soil  your  hands. 

See  the  NEW  PERFECTION  at  your  dealer's  and  note  the  special 
features  found  in  no  other  heater.  You  will  know  it  by  the  TRIANGLE 
—THE   SYMBOL.  OF  WARMTH.   COMFORT  AND  GOOD  CHEER. 

For  BeSt  Results  Use  Perfection  Oil 

STANDARD  OIL.  COMPANY  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Winter  Fruits  for  Our  Stomach 


"A  product  without  a  teer" 


mm 

«<"/ 


//asm 

LVAIMIZED  SHEETS B 


:m}^\  i GALVANIZED  SHEETS 

*>.??^S?''--"       Tk.  •  A  Unoxcollod  for  Culverts,  Tank*,  01ntorns.  HIIob,  Roofing,  Siding  and  all 
^ ^'&^''<./''-'''./'>-.^*L. '■■ ',  forms  of  sheet  metal  work.    APOI.I.O  Kooflng  Products  glvo  lasting  ser- 
vice.  Bold  by  leading  doalers.    8ond  for  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  Frlok  Bld0..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WIIKN  CO.MM  (JNICATINO  WITH  All- 
vertlsers  on  thlB  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Parmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher. 


Freth  Frozen  Lake  Superior 
Herring,  price  $3.25  per  100 
lbs.  Sena  money  order  or  cfi'lc. 
Pirate  state  Railroad  Statior 
SJOQUIST  &  CARLSON  BROS.,  FISH  &  BOAT  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  961.  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpenter 


SANTIAGO,  Chile— How  would 
you  like  to  have  luscious 
peaches  at  Christmas,  ripe 
plums,  pears  and  cherries  in 
the  heart  of  mid-winter,  and 
great  white  muskmelons  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow?  Tho 
vessels  carrying  our  wares  to  Paciflo 
South  America  will  furnish  cheap  re- 
turn freights,  and  the  prospect  is  that 
in  the  near  future  many  of  them  will 
come  loaded  with  fruit.  The  seasons  on 
this  side  of  the  equator  are  the  opposite 
of  ours.  Tho  fruit  begins  to.  ripen  here 
late  in  our  fall,  and  the  Chileans  have 
plums,  peaches  and  pears  ready  for  tho 
market  in  the  midst  of  our  winter. 

From  now  on  Valparaiso  will  be  within 
two  weeks  of  New  York,  and  the  canal 
has  placed  a  South  American  California, 
with  its  summer  products,  almost  at  our 
doors.  The  prospect  of  a  great  exporta- 
tion of  Chilean  fruits  to  the  United) 
States  is  agitating  the  farmers.  The  gov- 
ernment is  investigating  the  subject,  and 


of  the  eucalyptus  and  other  trees  so  that 
they  can  be  grown  upon  the  dry  lands 
of  the  tops  of-  the  mountains.  This  Is 
done  by  sprouting  them  in  pots,  where 
the  young  trees  are  fed  with  nitrate  of 
soda  and  treated  in  such  a  way  that  their 
roots  are  about  four  times  the  usual  size, 
lieing  planted,  these  long  roots  go  far 
down  Into  the  soil  and  tap  the  under- 
ground layers  of  water,  and'  are  therefore 
able  to  resist  the  drouth.  It  was  in 
recognition  of  this  discovery  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  society  of  London  has 
.lust  unanimously  elected  Don  Salvador 
Lzquierdo  S.  a  member  of  that  body. 

But  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  Idea  of 
the  possibilities  of  fruit  raising  in  Chile 
than  by  taking  you  with  Don  Salvador 
over  his  great  fruit  estate.  We  start  at 
the  station  in  Santiago  and  within  an 
hour  have  ridden  out  to  the  little  station 
of  Nos.  Our  way  is  through  the  central 
valley  of  Chile,  and  we  see  great  farms 
and  vineyards  on  both  sides  of  the  rail- 
road. At  Nos  we  leave  the  train  and  take 


Threshing  by  Electric  Power  at  Santa  Ines 


schools  for  teaching  fruit  growing  and: 
the  packing  and  exportation  of  fruits 
are  being  established.  Chile  has  long 
been  the  chief  fruit-growing  country  of 
the  lower  half  of  our  hemisphere.  It  al- 
ready has  orchards  of  hundreds  of  acres 
and  its  vineyards  are  yielding  about  50,- 
000,000  gallons  of  wine  every  year.  There 
is  no  land  upon  earth  that  has  better 
fruit  possibilities  and  its  products  are 
now  to  be  dropped  upon  Uncle  Sam's 
tables. 

Breeding  Special  Plants 

In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  this  great  industry  may  do  for 
the  United  States,  I  have  spent  a  day 
with  Don  Salvador  lzquierdo  S.  in  go- 
ing over  his  fruit  and  nursery  planta- 
tions, situated  near  the  town  of  Nos 
and  about  twelve  miles  from  Santiago. 
Don  Salvador  is  the  fruit  king  of  Chile, 
and  I  might  almost  call  him  the  Luther 
Burbank  of  our  sister  continent.  He  has 
an  irrigated  hacienda  of  about  1,400  acres, 
covered  with  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
plantations  for  the  raising  of  flowers, 
plants  and  trees  of  almost  every  variety. 
He  has  now  more  than  13,000,000  in- 
dividual plants  in  the  estate  and  he  ships 
plants  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  all 
parts  of  Chile,  and  also  across  the  Andes 
to  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Brazil.  He 
is  not  only  a  grower  of  nursery  stock,  but 
is  likewise  a  scientific  breeder  of  new 
varieties.  Altogether  he  has  introduced 
into  Chile  more  than  4,800  new  varieties 
of  fruits  and  plants,  and  he  has  himself 
originated  by  cross  breeding  hundreds  of 
valuable  trees  and  flowers.  Some  of  his 
experiments  have  been  along  the  line  of 
creating  trees  not  subject  to  certain 
blights  and  pests.  He  has  already  created 
fourteen  new  varieties  of  apples  not  af- 
fected by  the  insect  known  as  the  sehl7o- 
nera  lanifera,  that  Is  now  destroying  our 
apples  of  many  parts  of  the  world.  The 
now  varieties  are  grafted  onto  the  stalks 
of  ordinary  trees.  The  insect  crawls  up 
the  stalk,  but  It  stops  where  the  grafts 
begin,  and  the  trees  and  their  fruit  are 
found  to  be  safe. 

Training  Roots  of  Trees 

Among  tho  other  experiments  of  Senor 
lzquierdo  S.  Is  the  elongating  of  the  roots 


the  private  car  owned  by  Don  Salvador 
for  the  hacienda,  which  is  a  distance  of 
five  miles  away.  The  car  Is  pulled  by  a 
horse,  but  the  Chilean  driver  makes  the 
animal  go  on  the  gallop.  We  go  over  a 
road  lined  with  poplars  a  hundred  feet 
high,  by  great  fields  in  which  fat  cattle 
are  grazing  and  within  a  short  time  are 
on  Don  Salvador's  property.  The  estate 
is  surrounded  by  magnificent  scenery. 
It  lies  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, sloping  toward  them  just  enough  to 
give  the  fall  required  for  the  irrigation 
ditches.  These  are  fed  by  a  branch  of  the 
Mapocho  river,  a  rushing  stream  so  large 
and  swift  that  it  not  only  irrigates  the 
1,000  acres  of  plants,  but  also  furnishes 
the  electric  current  that  runs  all  the 
machinery.  One  of  the  canals  turns  a  tur- 
bine that  gives  the  estate  120  horsepower. 
This  plant  lights  the  hacienda  and  other 
buildings,  it  runs  saw  mills  and  threshes 
and  moves  the  machines  of  a  large  fruit 
packing  and  canning  establishment. 
Use  American  Machinery 

As  we  ride  in  we  pass  a  threshing  ma- 
chine which  is  moved  by  this  plant.  .  It 
was  imported  from  America  and  its  noise 
carries  us  back  to  our  farms  at  home. 
The  grain  is  coming  in  from  the  firlds 
in  enormous  oxcarts  and  it  is  fed  directly 
from  tho  carts  to  the  thresher.  As  the 
barley  pours  forth  it  is  caught  in  buckets 
made  of  skin  holding  a  bushel  or  more 
and  carried  by  men  to  a  great  pile  on 
the  ground. 

We  next  walk  to  the  sawmill  nearby, 
where  the  men  are  making  lumber  out  of 
some  of  the  trees  that  Don  Salvador 
has  planted  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  soil  and  climate  here  are  such  that 
trees  will  grow  twice  as  fast  as  In  our 
own  country.  There  are  eucalyptus  100 
feet  high  that  are  not  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  palms  as  big  around  as  a 
hogshead  that  have  been  planted  within 
tho  last  generation.  The  big  trees  on  this 
estate  aro  numbered  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  they  have  all  been  planted 
slnco  1S84,  which  was  the  time  when 
Don  Salvador  began  to  turn  his  ancestors' 
grain  and  dairy  farm  into  a  nursery. 
Some  of  these  trees  are  raised  solely  for 
wood  and  there  are  little  forests  of 
eucalyptus  containing  thousands  of  indl- 
vidunl  trees  that  are  being  grown  for 
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I'll  Rid  Your 
Hogs  of  Lice 


Economy  Calves 

You  can  now  feed  a  calf  for  the  first  five 
months  of  his  life  for  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  the  milk  he  would  consume  in  the  old 
way.   Do  this  with 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

This  meal  has  been  known  as  the  complete  milk  sub- 
stitute since  the  year  1800.  Very  easily  prepared 
It  prevents  scouring  promotes  a  strong  rapid  growth 
and  makes  a  better  cow. 

Write  for  Actual  Figures  ?fseu,t°sn. 

that  show  you  bow  to  increase  your  calfprofits.  The 
new  data  will  be  sent  for  the  asking.  Write  today. 
Blatchf  ord  Calf  Meal  Factory.  DepMSOP.Waiiltegan,  III. 


Look  for 
THIS  TAG  on 
TAPES 

Lufkin  Tapes  have 
been  known  for  quality 
1  througrh  30  years.     When  our 
Double  Guarantee  Tag    is  at- 
tached, they  must  prove  satis- 
factory or  we  (not  Lufkin), 
refund  the  money  with, 
out  argument. 

Wright&WilhelmyCo.^ 

Wholesale  Hardware, 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Tell  Tomorrow's  Weather 

White's  Weather  Prophet  forecasts  the 
weather  8  to  24  hours  in  advance. 
Not  a  toy  but  a  scientifically  constructed 
instrument   working  automatically. 

An  Ideal  Xmas  Gift 

Made  doubly  interesting  by  tlie  little 
figures  of  Hansel  and  Gretel  and  the 
Witch,  who  come  in  and  out  to  tell  you 
what  the  weather  will  be  Handsome, 
reliable  and  everlasting, 
sue  6'i  by  7'Ai  fully  cuar-  tl  00 
AGENTS  WANTED      nntecd    Sent  postpaid  for 

DAVID  WHITE.  Dept. 69, 419  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HIDES  TANNED 


Send  us  your  Cattle  and  Horse 
Hides.  We  will  tan  them  and 
make  Into  Beautiful  Robes. 
Fur  Coats,  Rugs,  Mitts,  Gloves, 
Capes,  etc.  All  work  guaranteed. 
PAIR  OF  FUR  MITTS  FREE 

with  each  Fur  Coat  or  Lined  Robe. 
Write  forBiRNewCat»ln«.  Wealsobuy 

HIDES,  RAW  FURS,  WOOL 

Write  for  prire  list  and  shipping  tags. 
Trapper's  Guide  Free. 

LINCOLN  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

1006  O  Street,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


11,000  SATISFIED  SHIPPERS 

testify  to  our  "square"  policy.  Premium 
cash  prices.  Write  for  Fur  Price  List.  Trap- 
per's Supply  Catalogue,  and  Tags  If  you 
have  hides  to  sell,  write  for  Hide  Price  List. 

We  Will  Tan 

and  make  your  own  hides! 
and  furs  into  robes,  coats,  I 
etc,  and  save  you  big  money.  All  work  isl 
guaranteed.   Write  for  our  Tanning  Catalogued 

OM  AH  A  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

703  So.  13th  St.         Omaha,  Neb.l 


We  BUY 


FURS  & 
HIDES 


TAN 

For  Yotf 


CLOVER 

ana  inspected  Red  Clover.    Also  L_. 

Alfalfa,  and  Sweet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 


New  Crop 
Iowa  Crown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 

Also  Mammoth.  AI- 
Blke,  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 
TIEflflTU  V  Blue  Crass,  etc,  at  low  prices. 
IMIUini  Now  is  th«  time  to  buy 

Ask  for  samples  and  copy  of  our  bargain  price 
list  for  farmers.   Large  illustrated  catalog,  free. 

K>WA  SEED  COMPANY,   Dept.  51  OES  MOINES,  IOWA 

I  Bargain  Day  % 
I  on  Cuts   I 

^  You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the  T 

<•  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  ^ 
for  8  cents  per  square  inch,  * 

Jfl  cash   with   order — not  less 

>J»  than  75  cents  for  any  one 

T  cut.    It  is  advisable  to  write  4j 

g.  at  once,  as  we  have  only  one 

*  of  each  kind.    Address,  + 

%  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  |; 

*  Omaha,  Neb.  <gi 
t^,  » j«  »y*  ujt         ifr  *f*  *T*  *1*  *T»  *t*  *y*  *f  *  * I*  *I*  *l  *  y 


this  purpose.  Some  of  these  trees  are  only 
a  year  or  so  old  while  others  are  from 
seventy-five  to  100  feet  high. 

Around  the  large  fields  making  up  the 
plantation  are  rows  of  Lombardy  poplars 
100  feet  high.  These  are  the  fences  of  the 
estate,  and  they  make  walls  of  green  of 
wonderful  beauty.  They  often  follow  the 
irrigation  ditches,  making  a  double  row 
of  these  trees,  walling  the  orchard  or 
pastures  within.  The  rows  of  poplars  are 
often"  150  feet  high,  and  that  although 
they  are  only  sixteen  years  old.  The  cus- 
tom of  using  them  for  fences  and  to  mark 
out  the  boundary  lines  is  common 
throughout  the  central  valley  of  Chile. 
This  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country.  It  changes  the  face  of  the  land- 
scape and  makes  it  look  greatly  like  the 
farming  regions  of  France.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  country  has  tens  of  millions 
of  these  beautiful  trees. 

Trees  Divide  the  Estate 

This  great  estate  is  divided  by  such 
trees  into  sections.  Some  are  devoted  to 
grain,  some  to  vegetables  and  fruit  grow- 
in?,  and  others  to  the  raising  of  plants, 
flowers  and  trees  like  our  large  nurseries 
at  home.  Going  onward,  we  are  soon  In 
the  nursery  part  of  the  estate.  We  pass 
rapidly  from  one  great  tree-walled  en- 
closure to  another,  riding  on  the  railway. 
There  are  so  many  separate  plantations, 
and  the  varieties  are  so  different,  that 
I  cannot  describe  them.  Don  Salvador 
tells  me  that  altogether  he  has  90,000  dif- 
ferent species  of  trees  on  the  farm.  He 
sells  a  half-million  eucalyptus  trees  every 
year,  and  receives  single  orders  for  as 
many  as  40,000  trees  at  one  time.  He  has 
one  plantation  of  citurus  trees  in  their 
various  stages  of  cultivation,  and  here 
you  may  see  oranges,  lemons  and  grape- 
fruit of  every  variety.  He  has  long  lines 
of  poplars  from  stock  that  came  from 
South  Carolina,  and  in  one  of  the  nurse- 
ries there  are  20,000  acacias.  In  another 
section  we  find  250,000  peach  trees  ready 
for  sale,  and  as  we  pass  this  we  come 
into  acres  of  apple  trees,  ranging  in  size 
from  mere  sprouts  to  almost  as  high  as 
our  heads.  There  are  150.000  apple  trees 
in  this  field,  and  they  are  twice  as  tall 
and  as  thrifty  as  trees  of  the  same  age 
in  our  Amcrioan  nurseries.  I  had  a  snap- 
shot made  of  Don  Salvador  and  myself 
as  we  stood  in  the  nursery  to  show  the 
height  of  the  trees. 

Our  next  visit  is  to  a  plot  containing 
150,000  cypress  trees.  These  were  planted 
out  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  they  are 
now  about  as  long  as  my  finger.  I  pick 
up  a  bunch  out  of  the  plot  and  count 
them.  I  have  thirty-one  trees  in  my 
hand,  each  of  which  is  an  evergreen  that 
will  soon  be  decorating  some  lawn  of 
Argentina  or  Chile.  These  trees  are 
raised  under  great  tents  of  brush  or 
arbors,  with  brush  spread  over  them. 
They  make  me  think  of  the  tobacco  tents 
in  the  states.  A  little  further  on  is  a 
plot  of  plum  trees  that  contains  300,000. 
Farther  still  are  oranges,  lemons  and 
figs,  and  other  semi-tropical  fruits. 

Twelve  Miles  of  Railroad 

Taking  the  car,  we  ride  to  the  floral 
part  of  the  establishment.  There  are 
more  than  twelve  miles  of  railroad  on 
the  estate,  and  we  can  go  rapidly  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  flowers  are 
a  wonder.  They  are  of  almost  every 
variety  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
zones.  There  are  great  hothouses  con- 
taining thousands  of  orchids,  and  in  one 
section  are  20,000  rose  trees,  including 
more  than  1,500  varieties.  There  are  also 
vast  beds  of  lotuses  and  water  lilies,  and 
near  them  are  groves  of  persimmons, 
which  Don  Salvador  is  introducing  into 
Chile.  He  has  forty  varieties  of  this 
fruit  brought  in  from  Japan,  Korea  and 
China,  and  he  expects  to  make  the  Asiatic 
persimmon  as  popular  in  Chile  as  it  is 
now  in  the  states. 

Don  Salvador  is  also  experimenting  in 
creating  dwarf  varieties  of  plants  and 
trees.  He  showed  me  a  peach  tree  as 
high  as  my  knee  that  had  ripe  fruit  on 
it,  and  a  fig  tree  in  bearing  that  was  of 
the  same  size.  He  is  making  the  famous 
dwarf  pines  of  Japan,  and  has  some 
which  are  now  a  foot  high  and  will  re- 
main so  for  years. 

He  is  importing  fruits  and  trees  from 
everywhere,  and  that  at  great  cost.  As 
I  walked  through  the  plantation  he 
showed  me  forty  new  varieties  of  vines 
that  had  just  been  unpacked.  They  came 
from  Europe  and  were  in  excellent  condi- 


tion. But  this  was  not  so  of  some  other 
flowers,  an  order  costing  $10,000  having 
all  died  on  the  way. 

During  my  stay  I  visited  the  packing 
establishments  where  fruit  andi  vegetables 
are  put  up  I  might  almost  say  by  the 
ton.  The  hacienda  has  great  cement 
warehouses  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  for  drying,  preserving 
and  canning.  It  has  groat  buildings  fille  1 
with  tin  plates  made  by  the  steel  trust 
of  the  United  States  and  brought  here 
for  the  purpose.  The  cans  are  made  in 
the  factory  by  machines  run  by  elec- 
tricity and  managed  by  Chileno  men, 
women  and  children.  The  peaches  ar-; 
peeled  by  a  machine  that  does  Ihe  work 
of  150  women,  and  all  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  cooked  by  steam  in  tha 
cans.  The  factory  can  make  10,000  cans 
in  a  day,  and  it  ships  its  product  away 
by  the  carload. 

Breed  Special  Fruit  Trees 

In  connection  with  the  canning,  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  the  vegetables  and  the 
fruit  in  the  fields.  I  visited  one  section 
where  ninety  acres  of  vegetables  were 
ready  for  the  factory.  There  were  great 
sections  of  ripe,  red  tomatoes,  long  rows 
of  green  beans  and  an  enormous  quantity 
of  sweet  corn.  From  there  I  went  to  the 
peach  orchards,  which  now  have  45,000 
trees  loaded  with  ripe  fruit.  The  trees 
are  7  years  old,  and  some  of  the  peaches 
are  as  big  as  my  fist,  and  of  an  ex- 
quisite flavor.  Many  of  the  varieties 
have  been  created  by  Don  Salvador,  an! 
in  some  of  these  he  has  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  size  of  the  stones  to  half 
that  of  the  common  peach  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  orchards  I  saw  have  now  about 
100  pounds  of  fruit  to  the  tree,  and  at 
this  average  Don  Salvador  estimates  that 
he  has  4,500,000  pounds  of  fruit,  or  at 
least  2,200  wagon  loads.  All  of  this  is 
ripe  and  ready  for  canning.  At  five 
peaches  to  the  pound  he  has  22,500,000 
peaches,  and  he  believes  that  they  coull 
all  be  landed  in  good  shape  in  New  York 
if  fast  cold  storage  steamers  were  ready 
to  take  them  there  via  the  Panama  canal. 
Don  Salvador  tells  me  that  such  peaches 
can  easily  be  carried  that  distance  in  cold 
storage,  and  still  have  four  or  five  day^ 
in  which  to  be  marketed.  These  peaches 
are  ripe  here  in  the  midst  of  our  winter 
and  they  would  surely  bring  a  high  price. 

As  I  looked  at  this  great  orchard  I 
could  see  that  even  now  Chile  could  al- 
ready supply  a  vast  deal  of  fruit  for  our 
winter  markets.  There  are  many  big  or- 
chards. These  people  can  do  business  in 
the  large,  and  they  understand  all  about 
scientific  fruit  growing.  Don  Salvador 
is  perhaps  the  best  among  them,  but  there 
are  many  other  fruit  raisers  who  manage 
their  plantations  almost  as  well,  and  who, 
when  the  demand  has  been  created,  will 
devote  themselves  to  raising  fruit  for  us. 
Take  the  peach  orchard  of  which  I  am 
writing.  It  is  as  clean  and  well  kept  as 
any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  United 
■States.  It  is  trimmed  every  year  and  the 
trees  are  cut  low,  so  that  the  bra  iches 
grow  out  from  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  the  limbs  are  thin,  so  that  the  sun 
gives  a  daily  kiss  to  every  peach  on  the 
tree,  bringing  a  ripe,  rosy  blush  to  its 
cheeks.  Around  the  trunk  of  each  tree 
is  a  little  ditch  for  irrigation,  and  n  rin 
kled  over  this  after  watering  is  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  is  fed  to  the  trees  „t  the 
rate  of  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  They  have 
no  San  Jose  scale  here,  but  Don  Salvador 
uses  the  lime  and  sulphur  spray  every 
winter  to  guard  against  insect  pests  cf  all 
kinds. 

The  same  careful  treatment  is  observed 
as  to  all  kinds  of  trees.  I  am  told  that 
the  ordinary  native  workmen  are  skilled 
in  the  handling  of  fruit  and  they  !earn 
easily  to  care  for  the  trees.  Don  Salvador 
has  about  400  employes  on  his  hacienda. 
They  are  all  native  Chileans,  and  amo  g 
them  are  men  who  can  bud  and  grait  and, 
who  understand  almost  every  phase  of 
fruit  cultivation. 

(Copyright,  1014,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter.) 


Experiences  with  forest  fires  on  the  na- 
tional forests  this  year  show  that  auto- 
mobiles, where  they  can  be  used,  furnish 
the  quickest  and  cheapest  transportation 
for  crews  of  fire-fighters.  Motor  rates 
are  higher  than  those  for  teams  for  the 
actual  time  employed,  but  the  total  cost 
per  distance  traveled  and  in  wages  paid 
to  men  in  getting  to  fires  is  much  less. 
The  time-saving  is  self-evident. 


Are  your  hogs  lousy?  Do  they  rub 
and  scratch  all  the  time  ?  Are  they 
thin  and  restless,  with  coarse  hair 
and  rough  skin? 

Just  write  me  and  I'll  clean  up  those  lice 
without  its  costing  you  one  cent.  I'll  send 
you  a  Hog-Joy  Oiler  with  a  six  months'  sup- 
ply of  Hog-Joy  Oil.  You  just  put  it  in  your  hog 
pen— and  watch  those  suffering  hoes  go  .'o  it. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
Kills  Every  Louse 

They  will  rub  that  wonderful  vermin-killing 
oil  all  over  their  bodies.  And  every  last  louse 
and  nit  on  them  will  be  gone  long  before  the 
30  days.  Then,  If  you  don't  want  to  keep  the 
machine,  just  send  it  back.  But  you  will  want 
to  keep  It,  for  it  not  only  kills  the  lice  but 
keeps  others  away. 


tiOCJOY  SYSTEM 


I  OF  SUCCESSFUL  HOG  RAISING  | 

10,000  Hok-Jov  Oilers  now  in  successful  use. 
The  only  hog-oilcr  that  cannot  clou  up,  get  out  of 
order  or  was  to  the  oil.  Works  as  well  in  winter  as 
in  summer  Five  cents  will  keep  a  hog  healthy 
and  free  from  lice  a  whole  renr.  Hou-Joy  Oil 
keeps  the  skin  soft  and  healthy  and  makes  the 
cont  fine  and  thick. 

Write  today  for  my  offer  to  rid  your  hogs  of  lice 
absolutely  free.  130) 


MAIL  THIS  NOW!  — 


1 


K.  L.  IDE,  President  Hog-Joy  Co. 
420  N.  Filth  St,  Springfield,  111. 

Please  send  me  details  of  your  offer  to  rid  J 
my  hogs  of  lice  free.  This  does  not  obli-  ■ 
gate  me. 


Gerntozone 

The  best  medicine  for 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
— roup,  colds,  cankt  , 
sore  head,  chicken  pox, 
loss  of  hair  or  feathers, 
sores,  bowel  trouble, 
skin  disease.  25ct., 
50ct.  and  $1.00  bottles. 
Tablet  form  50cts.  post- 
paid. Sold  at  most  cities 
and  towns.  Write  for 
I  sample  and  poultry  book. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept  7,  Otnah«,Nebr. 

Makersof  Lee's  Llct  Killer,  Mandy  Lee  Incubator,  etc. 


f$l2 


C 


Srlndir.      |  $14  Steel  Wind  I 
.We  manufacture  all  flees  and. 
styles.   It  will, 
[pay  yon  to  In- 1 
fvesti  gate.  Write 
for  catalog  and  J 
'price  lie 


CUBRIE  WINO  HILL  CO., 

Sevan th  St.,  Topeka,  Karumj 


13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 


—     Strongest,  heaviest  wire.  Double  nl 

_     ._)iied.   Outlaau  other*  nearly  2  to  1.    Low  prices 
F  direct  from  factory.  Over  l&Oatyles  for  every  purpose-- 
,  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.    Also  Lawn 
s  mod  tratee  of  all  ety  lea.   Mail  postal  for  catalog  mad 
opto  to  test  and  compare  with  others.  Address 
•  nK  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Deoartmsnt   fi9   Cleveland.  Ohio 


r  hotf. 


5H0R£S-Ml)ELl£R 


A  MONEY-MAKING 
jJOBFOR-YOlll 

^FARMER  OR  FARMER'S  SON 

f  With  rig  or  auto  to  call  on  regular  trade 
J  with  the  big  Shores  Line  of  Family  Medicine*, 
f  Spices.  EitracU,  Toilet  Articles.  Veterinary  Keni- 
eaies.  Oils,  Etc.  Our  new.  successful  plnn  for  in- 
creasing business  assures  you  of  over  Slf£.00  per 
month  proBts.  Ask  about  It.  No  experience 
necMury.  Don't  worry  about  capital,  but  write  quick. 
Shores-Mueller  Co.,  Dept. 60  Cedar  Rapida,  la. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


December  19,  1914 


MARKETPLACE 


HELP  WANTED 


Geeese  are  the  Christmas  fowl;  there  is  always  a  good  market  for  them  at  this  season 


Making  the  Farm  Poultry  Pay 

Timely  Little  Talks  on  Practical  Matters 


Blue  Chickens 

How  are  blue  chickens  produced?  What 
must  I  give  chickens  that  I  suspicion  of 
having  worms?  The  mating  of  some 
Houdan  hens  with  a  light  rooster  of  some 
breed— I  don't  know  Just  what  k'nd,  but 
I  think  not  pure-bred— shows  a  lot  of  the 
offspring  with  light  feathers,  spotted  in 
places,  pencilled  in  others.  Is  this  how 
pencilled  fowls  are  started? — Querist,  Ne- 
braska, 

Answer — The  mating  of  pure  black 
and  pure  white  breeds  will  often  give 
you  blue  chickens.  These  can  be 
used  as  a  first  basis  for  establishing 
a  blue  breed  or  variety,  I  judge.  A 
spotted  fowl  mated  to  another  of 
solid  color  is  quite  likely  to  produce 
offspring  showing  pencilling  about 
the  feathers  to  greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  which  of  the  sexes  are 
used  of  the  spotted  breeds. 

For  worms,  give  a  tablespoonful  of 
turpentine  in  each  pint  of  mash  food. 
Follow  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or 
mix  both,  half  and  half,  for  first  two 
feeds,  after  which  merely  give  the 
turpentine,  three  times  a  week,  until 
you  are  sure  the  fowls  are  clear, 
which  should  be  soon.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  of  powdered  pomegranate  root 
fed  to  each  forty  or  fifty  fowls  a 
week  will  keep  off  worms. 


Old  Pigeons 

How  can  I  tell  when  breeding  pigeons 
are  old?  How  much  should  squabs  weigh 
to  be  profitable?  How  long  do  pigeons 
live,  and  Is  feeding  hemp  or  millet  injuri- 
ous? Do  pigeons  have  many  diseases? 
How  can  I  detect  s'ekness  In  the  flock? 
Anything  you  can  tell  me  along  this  line 
of  questions  will  be  thankfully  received.— 
L.  M.,  Nebraska. 

Answer — Pigeons  sometimes  live 
to  be  8  or  9  years  old.  Don't  buy 
pigeons  for  young  stock  that  show 
rough  feet,  sunken  eyes,  wrinkles 
about  the  nostrils,  for  these  are  signs 
of  age.  Feed  sparingly  of  both  mil- 
let and  hemp,  especially  hemp.  You 
can  detect  sickness  in  the  flock  by 
the  breathing  and  droppings.  Next 
will  come  general  symptoms.  Pig- 
eons are  susceptible  to  several  dis- 
eases. Eight  ounces  is  profitable 
weight  for  a  squab.  You  must  feed 
the  pigeons  plenty.  If  you  do  not 
they  will  feed  all  to  the  young,  leav- 
ing none  for  themselves,  and  this 
brings  disaster.  Keep  the  premises 
clean  and  well  disinfected;  also  disin- 
fect nests  when  the  squabs  are  taken 
from  them.     The  female  chooacs  her 


mate,  then  the  male  makes  choice  of 
the  nest  and  feeds  the  young.  If  he 
refuses  to  do  this,  or  does  it  Improp- 
erly, the  birds  are  weak. 


The  Wyandotte 
A  question  had  been  asked  rela- 
tive to  the  Wyandotte  breed,  and 
why  the  White  Wyandotte  will  some- 
times show  a  dark  feather  and  even 
show  a  faint  ruff  of  feathers  on  its 
legs?  There  are  several  varieties 
now  of  the  Wyandotte.,  but  the  first 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Standard  was 
the  Silver  Wyandotte.  From  the 
first  the  Silver  Wyandotte  had  the 
rose  comb.  The  next  variety  of  Wy- 
andottes  to  be  admitted  was  the 
White  Wyandotte.  The  Towle  and 
the  Briggs  Wyandottes  were  the  first 
to  be  shown,  each  of  these  fanciers 
stating  that  the  White  Wyandottes 
kept  by  them  came  as  sports  from 
the  Silver  Wyandotte,  and  yet  claim 
is  made  that  no  one  can  tell  exactly 
where  the  first  Wyandotte  origi- 
nated, as  several  breeders  must  have 
h-^n  breeding  for  this  type  of  fowl 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  that  all 
the  early  White  Wyandottes  were 
sports  from  the  Silver  variety  is  not 
likely  to  be  true.  It  is  thought  that 
White  Cochin  blood  was  introduced 
in  the  making  of  the  White  Wyan- 
dotte at  the  beginning,  as  the  size, 
shape,  and  color  of  the  eggs  not  only 
denotes  this,  but  that  feathers  appear 
at  times  on  the  legs  makes  this  seem 
probable.  Why  dark  feathers  often 
appear  in  certain  of  these  birds  good 
enough  to  show  is  often  a  mystery  to 


the  breeder.  These  seldom  appear 
in  such  numbers  that  they  cannot 
handily  be  pulled  out.  The  purest 
Mood  may  show  these.  Howevei, 
White  Wyandottes  are  Improving 
away  from  most  of  their  early  ten- 
d  acy  to  reversion. 

Small  Poultry  Paragraphs 
A  certain  poultryman  in  northern 
Missouri  lives  on  a  forty-acre  farm, 
mostly  woodland,  and  keeps  500 
Brown  Leghorn  hens.  He  ships  the 
eggs  each  week  to  Chicago  in  fillers 
placed  in  heavy  cases.  The  eggs  are 
carefully  graded  and  sold  on  a  spe- 
cial market.  Over  all  expenses  he 
makes  from  10  to  15  cents  a  dozen 
above  market  price.  It  is  paying 
him.  Some  farmers,  with  smaller 
flocks,  co-operate  and  make  as  good 
profit  by  sending  their  eggs  to  these 
far-off  special  markets. 

*  *  * 

Save  all  the  offal  at  butchering 
time  for  the  fowls.  Cracklings  pay 
better  fed  to  the  hens  than  put  in 
soap  grease.  Some  poultry  keepers 
catch  the  blood  in  vessels  at  this 
time.  Mixed  with  cornmeal  and  fed 
in  small  quantities  each  day  or  two 
to  the  hens,  it  promotes  egg-laying. 

*  *  * 

One  poultry  keeper  we  know  of 
broke  her  flock  of  egg-eating  by 
crushing  eggshells  and  cayenne  pep- 
per together  and  feeding  it  to  the 
flock.  She  picks  out  the  good  layers 
by  the  distance  between  the  pelvic 
bones.  She  says  the  hen  with  pelvic 
bones  set  close  together  is  nearly 
sure  to  be  a  poor  layer.  If  these  are 
spread  apart  to  let  in  the  width  of 
two  fingers  the  hen  is  laying,  or  has 
just  completed  laying. 


Agents — Solicitors — Salesmen 

WANTED — LADY  SOLICITORS  IN 
every  county  for  the  Twentieth  Century 
l  armer  and  other  magazines.  Be  Inde- 
pendent; earrn  big  money.  Write  at  once 
for  agency.  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


AGENTS  —  $1,^00  TO  $1,500  A  YEAR 
(  sure;  permanent  position  assured;  ex- 
clusive territory.  We  teach  the  inexperi- 
enced how  to  succeed.  Let's  show  you. 
Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  218  Bar  St.,  Can- 
ton, O. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED-465  TO 
$150  month;  government  life  jobs;  common 
education  sufficient;  thousands  vacancies 
yearly.  Write  immediately  for  list  of 
I  ositions  and  examination  schedule. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  O  94,  Rochester. 
N  Y.  

WANTED  —  YOUNG  AUCTIONEER 
with  $2,000  as  partner  in  pure-bred  live 
stock  business.  Address  Box  319,  Norfolk, 
Neb. 

Help  Wanted — fflscollaneoTM 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED, 
aire  21  to  60;  make  $155  monthly.  Write 
Ozment,  39  F.  St.  Louis. 


SEEDS 

SUDAN  GRASS— NORTHERN  GROWN 
seed,  hardy  and  free  from  Johnson  grass. 
Write  for  free  sample  and  prices.  Henry 
Field,  Shenandoah,  la. 

ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  SAMPLE 
and  growers'  price  on  application.  J.  D. 
Maxson,  Buffalo  Gap,  S.  D. 

WRITE  J.  E.  WARRICK  FOR  FET- 
erta  seed,  Hastings,  Neb. 

ALFALFA  SEED— NORTH  WEST  NE- 
braska  high  land  seed,  white  blossom 
sweet  clover  seed;  alfalfa  hay,  all  cut- 
tings; prices  and  samples  free.  Schwabe 
Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb. 


THE   BROODER  OF   PROVEN  MERIT 

When  you  use  this  brooder  you  do  not  hope  for  good  results— you  are  sure 
that  it  will  raise  your  chicks.  It  is  not  an  experiment— it  has  "  made  eood  ". 
Thousands  of  poultrymen  in  all  parts  of  the  world  testify  to  this.  They  know 
because  they  have  tried  itl  The 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  COLONY  BROODER 

Coal  Burning.  Self-Feeding,  Self-Regulating 

is  the  machine  for  you  if  you  value  a  record  of  actual 
performance  above  mere  claims  of  efficiency;  if  you  ^^^^ 
desire  to  raise  the  most  and  best  chicks  at  lowest  cost. 
Our  Brooder  Booklet  is  mighty  interesting  reading  for 
chick-growers     Send  your  address  today  tor  a  free  copy. 

NEWTOWN  GIANT  INCUBATOR  CORPORATION 

Warsaw  St.,    86  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


New  fVindplofi  In  Incubation. 
Every  feature  automatically  reg- 
ulated —  beat,  ventilation  and 
nioULure.  Tim  JH  study  Let  In  c<  r- 

tfttn,  ulrnr.l..,  «  u»  v  I  0  O]  ■•  t  ft  (.  .      N .)  t -h  r.  net-  f. .  r  u 1  [fl  t  It  I<  ■  i , 

BUapir  follow  pluln  nik*.    Cblcks  l-i .  •  ami  vltforouri 
|h«  k.n<t  Malt/  r*U<-d.   Writ*  for  true  b* 
•U*  ■  fMMHM  6ernioc«ne,  Llo«  Killer  and  Kr«  Mukcr. 

UKO.  II.  LKK  COMPANY. 

I  »*pt    7,  Oman*,  Not, 


World's  Champions 

5  moro  championships  won  by  owners  of  Helta 

'it  v  hatching  outfits.  Mukcn 

Belle  City 


21  Times  World's  Champion 

Freo  Hoof  "Hatching 
Fact*"  tells  wholu  story. 

Mf  MOO  Old  Olio.  I  umi  arils 
rrss  SMS — MoiMr-l***  ftssrMtf  HttiiHits 
■stilt  f  bows  la  sslual  cstsra.  Jim  Rsbis.  Pr  is 
Ban*  City  Incubator  Co.,    Box  X7 


Fr..osl 

ssi 

[1  sr  I  M.irttn' 
Nssm  Tssl 
Itoclno,  Wlsv 


SWEET  CLOVER  SEED— THE  TRUE, 
white  blooming  variety.  (Melllotua  Alba.) 
Write  for  free  sample  of  new  crop  seed 
and  latest  prices.  Henry  Field,  Shenan- 
doah, la. 


TTPEWBITEBS 

200  TYPEWRITERS,  ALL  MAKES, 
rebuilt  like  new,  $12  up.  Written  guaran- 
tee. Write  for  list.  Butts  Typewriter 
Exchange,  1807  Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


TYPEWRITERS  AT  PRICES  ANY- 
one  can  afford.  Send  us  $17  for  Bmitli 
Premier,  $19.50  for  Remington,  $23.60  for 
Oliver.  Central  Typewriter  Exchange. 
Omaha,  largest  stock  in  the  west. 


DOGS 

COLLIES- AIREDALE  TERRIERS. 
Send  for  list.  W.  R.  Watson,  Box  501. 
Oakland,  la. 


FOR  SALE^-SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
from  registered  parents,  good  workers; 
males,  $7;  females.  $4.  Eugene  Burkett. 
Herman,  Waslvngton  County,  Neb. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FOR  SALE— 
Richly  bred,  sable  color,  well  marked  and 
eligible  to  register.  John  Bader,  Scrib- 
ner,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— PEDIGREED  SCOTCH 
eoil  es,  grown  and  pups.  Mike  Abts. 
Route  2,  Bellwood,  Neb. 


SAFES 

SEVERAL  NEW  SAFES,  GOOD  FOR 
home  or  office,  below  cost.  Write  Dr- 
Bradbury,  Dentist.  1506  Farnam,  Omaha. 


SCHOOLS 

LEARN  TO  RUN  A  TRACTOR  RIGHT 
in  the  Tractor  School  at  the  shops  of  the 
Minneapol.s  Steel  and  Machinery  Com- 
pany, where  Twin  City  Tractors  and  Hull 
Vractors  are  built-  Next  term  begins 
January  4  and  continues  thirty  days. 
Other  terms  February  8  and  March  10. 
Tuition  $15.  Write  for  catalogue  and  ap- 
plication blank.  Minneapolis  Steel  and 
Mach.nery  Company,  29th  St.  and  Minne- 
haha Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


LIVE  STOCK 

REGISTERED  MIILEFOOT  HOGS 
nil  ages;  priced  reasonable-  A.  W.  Clark. 
Alva,  Okl. 


FERRETS 

FERRETS,  $3  EACH.  HENRY  BURG- 
hardt,  St.  Paul,  Neb. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  5  POUNDS  OF 
my  Hrcakfnst  Blend  Coffee  at  my  riakj 
it's  worth  35c  per  pound.  I'll  send  you  ■) 
pounds  for  $1.25,  postpaid.  Will  refund 
your  money  If  not  satisfactory.  Wrlto  for 
catalogue.  Rosenblum,  80S  North  16th  St. 
Omaha,  Neb.  

ROSENBLUM  SELLS  YOU  GROCKR- 
los  at  wholesale  prices;  !>-lb.  can  Hest 
Baking  Powder,  45c.  Write  for  Catalogue 
81.  Rosenblum,  808  North  itith  St.,  Omaha. 
Neb. 
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POULTRY —  Brahmas. 

CHOICE  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKER- 
els,  $1  and  $1.50.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Applegate, 
G  lmore  City,  la. 


ELACK  LANGSHAN  COC  K  ERELS. 
Write  Jake  Hetrick,  Wahoo,  Neb. 


FULL.  BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN" 
coc.  trels  lor  sale;  guaranteed-  C.  C. 
Cunningham,  Kennard,  Neb. 


BIG,  BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKER- 
els,  $2;  pul.cts,  $1;  guaranteed.  H.  Oster- 
foss,  Hedrick,  la. 


Leghorns 

850  SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN- 
hens,  pullets,  cockerels,  75c  to  $2  each.  E. 
Dooley,  Selma,  Ia- 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els,  $1  each  If  taken  soon:  also  Black  Mi- 
norcas.  Mrs.  Emma  Duerr,  Dorchester, 
Neb. 


S.  C.  V'HITE  LEGHORN  COCKER- 
els.   Wesley  J.  Richards,  Dorchester,  Neb. 


r.  NSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN' 
coc'.  erels,  very  fine;  now  six  for  $5.  G.  C. 
Randall,  Village  View  Farm,  Stella,  Neb. 


FOR     SALE^COCKERELS,  SINGLE 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  March  and  April 
hatched.   Ivar  Johnson,  Fremont,  Neb. 
Lands 


FOR  SALE— ROSE  COMB  BROWN1 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each.  Ben  Wachter, 
Herman,  Neb. 


SELLING  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  AND 
White  Leghorns  cheap  if  taken  before 
January  18.    Henry  Johnson,  Loom's,  Neb. 

~PURE  ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEG- 
brn  cockerels,  75c.  Dell  Rowe,  Sharon 
Kan. 


Orpingtons. 

BUFF  ORPTNGTON  CHICKENS,  $1 
to  $5.   Mrs.  Belle  Merrick,  Osceola,  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS,  WHITE  OR  BUFF; 
thoroughbred  laying  htock.  Catalogue 
free   Frank  Lew's,  Gibbon,  Neb.  


PRIZE-WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
t~ns,  reasonable.  Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyville, 
r-b.  

CHOICE  COCKERELS,  ROSE  COMB 
Buff  Orpingtons;  pri-es  reasonable.  Fred 
Husmann,  Leigh,  Neb. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS, 
$1.50  each.  William  Langbehn,  Avoca,  la. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE— SINGLE  COMB 
P'iff  Orpington,  Toulouse  geese,  Indian 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Harvard, 
Neb. 


Plymouth  Bocks. 

650  BARRED  ROCKS,  BRED  BY  IOWA 
K  n-?;  won  grand  champion  sweepstakes 
at  Iowa  State  Show,  1914.  A.  D.  Murphy 
&  Son,  Essex.  Ia. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  readv  to  ship  on  approval.  Arthur 
Gillette,  South  Omaha,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  — 
L-\rge,  vigorous,  from  prize  winning 
stock.  Pr'ces  reasonable.  Mrs.  Frank 
Davis,  Holbrook.  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  PUL- 
l^ts,  hens;  customers  nines  states;  sat's- 
f-oMon  guaranteed.  Mrs.  George  Schulz, 
Yutan,  Neb. 


QUALITY  WHTTE  ROCK  COCK^R- 
e's,  large-boned,  from  hea"y  laying  s'rain. 
Wesley  J.  Richards,  Dorchester,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
e's;  w'll  ship  on  approval.  George  Frank- 
lin, Axtell,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKEBEL^.  PE- 
kin  f"ucks  and  Hampshire  rus.  Mrs.  A. 
F.  Hansen,  North  Platte,  Neb. 


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.50 
and  $2.  Mrs.  Owen  Kaveney,  Central 
C  ty,  Neb. 


BARRED  AND  WHFE  ROCK  dCK- 
ere'.s.  $1  and  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  William 
F'ynn,  Waterloo,  Neb. 


r.'RE"D  COCKERELS,  $1;  TEN 
ye-rs'  breeding.  W.  Spealman,  Marys- 
rv  lie,  Kan. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets  for  sale;  large,  heavy 
bone,  de~p,  rarrow  baned,  good  laving 
str  in:  rrarantee  sat'sfactorv;  show  birds 
a  specialty.  G.  W.  Feuerstein,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


NICE,  LARGE  BAPRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erc's,  $1  to  $2  each.  B.  F.  Johnson,  Fair- 
field, Neb. 


BARBED  ROCK  COCKERELS— GOOD, 
Dig  and  well  marked.  Price  reasonable; 
s-nisf-ction  or  monev  back.  M.  S.  Mc-< 
Collister,  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb. 


BATE — Five  cents  the  word  per  issue.  Cash,  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hun- 
dred ten  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY  FARMER.  If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Bocks 

WHITE  ROCKS— 100  BIG  SNOW 
White  cockerels  and  pulets  for  sale;  more 
firsts  than  all  other  breeders  1910  to  1914 
Kansas  State  Show.  Charles  C.  Fair,  Or- 
iginator of  Ivory  Strain,  Sharon,  Kan. 


BUFF  ROCKS.  MRS.  PENNY,  VAL- 
leyview  Farm,  Sargent,  Neb. 


Bhode  Island  Beds 

LARGE-BONED,  DARK  RED  ROSE 
Comb  Red  cockerels,  $2  each,  guaranteed. 
Highland  Farm,  Hedrick,  Ia. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP,  SINGLE  COMB 
Reds,  scored  stock.  George  Barkmeier, 
Exeter,  Neb. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  AND  ALL 
other  leading  breeds,  including  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys,  $1.50  and  up.  Norfolk 
Breeders'  Co-operative  Association,  Nor- 
folk, Neb. 


SINGLE  AND  ROSE  COMB  RED 
cockerels,  $2  and  up;  Scranton  &  Watson, 
stock  direct;  bred  from  state  show  win- 
ners.   Lou  R.  Israel,  Stromsburg,  Neb. 


Wyandottes. 

SILVER-LACED  AND  BUFF  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels  for  sale.  H.  Dasenbrock, 
Leigh,  Neb. 


GOLDEN  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 
cockerels  for  sale;  best  quality;  prices 
right.  William  Schreiner,  Exeter,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  800  FOR 
sale;  best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  Ia. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
pullets  and  hens  from  prize-winning  stock 
for  sale  clieap.    R.  Petty,  Martland,  Neb. 


LARGE  SILVER-LACED  WYAN- 
dotte  cockerels;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
H.  Clabaugh,  St.  Edward.  Neb. 


Ducks 

FOR  SALE— ROYAL  BLUE  STRAIN 
Rouen  ducks,  $1.50  each.  James  Cassell, 
Fremont,  Neb. 


MUSCOVY  AND  RUNNER  DUCKS— 
Leghorns.  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes. 
range-rai?ed  breeders.  Book  eg?s  and  day- 
old  ch'cken  orders.  Lo"e  Tree  Poultry  and 
Egg  Farm,  Central  City,  Neb. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKS  AND 
drakes,  $2  each,  trio  $5.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Win- 
termute,  Blockton,  Ia. 


FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN  RUN- 
rers,  white  e^g  strain,  well  marked;  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  Harry  Johnson, 
I  oomis.  Neb. 


Turkeys, 

FOR  SALE— HIGH-GRADE  BOURBON 

Rod  turkevs,  toms  and  hens;  also  Rhode 
Tsland  Red  cockerels  and  pullets.  Write 
for  particulars.  F.  M.  Kern,  Springville, 
Ind. 


FOR  SALE— A  FEW  PURE-BRED 
Mammoth  Pronze  tur!  ey  toms,  $3  if  ta'-en 
b  •  Chr'stmas.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Blake,  Litch- 
field, Neb. 


NARRA GANSETT  TURKEYS,  EXTRA 
ro"d;  toms.  $";  hens,  $3.  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Smith,  Cleveland,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— MAMMOTH  BRONZE 
turkeys,  toms,  $4;  hens,  $3.  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Prater,  Nemaha,  Neb. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  F^R 
sale.   CMnton  Myers.  R.  4,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


Geese 

TOULOUSE  GEESE,  $5  PATR,  $7  TRIO. 
C.  W.  Humes.  Water' oo.  Neb. 


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGP!  EGGS!  EOGS!  THTPTV- 
fhree  n-re-rred  varieties.  Send  pt»vwo 
fn>-  catn'o-^'e.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms.  Pbeandoah,  Ta. 


TURKEVS,  DTT<"*KS.  CtE117"0".  C'TCTC- 
ens,    rah^its,   h"t*er  e~~~  wanted. 

Phip  direct  to  T,e«ry  C"  .  O^iaba,  Neb. 
^stab.  ]S9R.  Reference,  Merchants  Na- 
tional bank.  Prompt  pay.  Write  for  quo- 
tations. 


BTG  MAvMOTH  PRON7E  TUF'CKV 
Wb'te  Runner  r'rakes.  Li'ht  Brih^i 
cocirPrp!s;  Shetland  pon'es.  Frank  Heal  v. 
Bedford.  Ta. 


DA"T<    CORMTSH    T>TDLAN  COCKE1*- 
els.    Puff    Co^ch'ns.    Bantoni  trios 
enoVpye's,    anri  Tndi^n    Rnnner  drakes, 
cheap.   Hoefelman  Bros  ,   Platte  Center, 
N"h. 


100  CHOTCE  COC'WRV.t  S  ft.  T.  B^r>s 
Barred  and  '"'bite  'Rooks  Si'ver  Cam- 
r>'nes  and  T?"ff  0>'n!n~to-  =  :  nWees  reason- 
able.  Archdale  Farm,  Fremont,  Neb. 


POULTRY — Miscellaneous 

BARGAIN  ALL  VARIETIES  WYAN- 
dotts,  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Turkey,  Guineas.  Progressive  Poultry 
Farm,  Hampton,  Iowa.    Box  222. 


INCUBATORS 

SAVE  $10.  NEW  300-EGG  MANDY  LEE 
Incubator,  worth  $35,  for  only  $25;  has 
never  been  used;  also  brooder,  in  good 
shape.    M.  Wohlner,  1615  Burt  St.,  Omaha. 


LANDS 

FREE  GOVERNMENT  LANDS-MIL- 
lion  acres  now  open  to  homestead  entry 
in  25  states.  Official  112-page  book  de- 
scribes every  acre  in  every  county.  How 
secured  free;  new  laws,  lists,  etc.  Price, 
2.rc  postpaid;  also  maps,  soil  guides,  com- 
plete information.  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  Dept. 
36,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LANDS — Beal  Estate  Loans 

FARMERS,  DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 
We  negotiate  for  farm  loans,  5  years  at 
6  per  cent  and  ten  years  at  5  per  cent; 
dealing  direct  with  borrower;  2*4  per  cent 
straight  commission.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Security  Farm  Loan  Asoscia- 
tlon,  30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Australia 

VICTORIA,  AUSTRALIA,  WANT3 
settlers.  Special  inducemnts;  govern- 
ment land;  railways;  free  schools;  cheap 
irrigation;  31  years  to  pay  for  farms 
adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grains,  fruit, 
etc.;  climate  like  California;  ample  mar- 
kets; reduced  passages;  special  excur- 
sion being  arranged.  Free  particulars 
from  F.  T.  A.  Fricke,  government  repre- 
sentative from  Victoria,  687  Market  St., 
Box  57,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Arkansas 

LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS— 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark. 


25,000  ACRES,  GRAIN,  STOCK  LAND, 
cheap.  Sure  crops.  Northern  Colony. 
Free  map.  Tom  Blodgett  Land  Co.,  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Ark. 


California 

THINKING  OF  GOING  TO  CALIFOR- 
nia?  We  have  a  fine  20  acres,  with  a 
good  stand  of  alfalfa,  that  means  money 
now.  No  waiting  for  a  crop.  Very  little 
cash  required.  Located  near  Sacramento. 
W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  1112  City  National 
Bank,  Omaha. 

ON  APPLICATION  A  BEAUTIFULLY 
illustrated  book  descriptive  of  the  re- 
sources of  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  (in 
the  fertile  Sacramento  valley)  will  be 
mailed  free.  Address  M.  N.  Sheldon,  Sec- 
retary Sutter  County  Commission  to  P. 
P.  I.  E.,  Marysville,  Cal. 


Farms  Wanted 

SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.  No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.  Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dept.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


FARMS  WANTED  FOR  CASH  BUY- 
ers,  and  farm  bargains  for  sale.  Write 
mp  if  vou  want  to  buy  or  sell.  Terms 
free.  Established  1881.  John  B.  Wr'ght, 
successor  to  Frank  P.  Cleveland,  Real 
Estate  Expert,  1315  Adams  Express  Bldg., 
Ch'cago,  111. 


Missouri 

$5  DOWN,  $5  MONTHLY,  BUYS  40 
acres — grain,  fruit,  poultry  land — near 
town;  healthy  location,  good  home.  Spe- 
cial bargain.  Price,  $220.  Box  425  W, 
Carthage,  Mo. 


j^-  gfoi*  ski 

160  ACRES  GOOD,  BLACK,  SANDY 
land,  six  miles  south  of  Elsie,  Neb.,  for 
sale.  Price,  $1,200;  worth  double  the 
r  mount.  C.  H.  Metz,  Owner,  SDokane. 
Wash. 


160  ACRES  OF  GOOD  LAND  IN  HAM- 
i'ton  county;  no  better  soil  in  Nebraska; 
i  ood  public  road  on  two  s'des  of  quarter: 
no  buildings;  no  better  investment  or 
p'ace  for  good  home  anywhere;  nearly  r 
cltivation;  pr'ce  ridicu'ouslv  low  lo- 
fich  land  as  th's  and  located  as  it  is.  Ad- 
dress Lock  Box  697.  Gr-^nd  Is'and.  N"">. 


SACRT^ICE  SALE— ?20  ACRES  SET5N 
rniles  from  Wal'woe.  Pe^'^s  ccnty.  Neb.: 
rll  level  t>o  si1"1:  5ft  poreg  rood  corn;  5^ 
'onS  of  hay  on  the  I^nd  now  P"*»e.  frreo 
per  acre.  Fred  Blake,  jr.,  Hastings.  Neb. 


T"    *N"*r   HO^EO  JULIET  WILL 

b"y  mv  Jones  f'rm  of  ?20  a-res  I  prom'""" 
tbev  will  live  happ'ly  ever  after,  for  wbUe 
Borneo  t'Hs  the  so'l  and  cares  for  th 
p*"ok  Juliet  can  make  the  dairy  and 
nou'try  ney  for  current  needs,  leaving  the 
rean't  of  Romeo's  wo-k  for  profit,  or.  say, 
*2  000  ner  vear.  not  coun*ins  the  increase 
in  value  of  the  farm.  That's  success  for 
■••ou.  Small  cash  pavment  and  easy  terms 
pets  it.  I  am  cutting  the  price  to  %M>. 
awav  be'ow  'ts  worth,  for  T  need  tbe 
mo^ey.  See  or  "-rite  W  P.  O'Brien,  410 
Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Wisconsin 

UPPER  WISCONSIN  — BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union;  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  35  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  \\  rite  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  Interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— SPLENDID  STOCK 
range,  with  miie  fro,.ta„e  on  lake;  340 
acres  natural  blue  grass  and  clover  pas- 
ture in  Polk  county,  Wisconsin;  all  fenced 
with  46-inch  woven  wire;  new  buildings; 
good  soil,  sun  ace  and  location.  A  snap, 
only  $25  per  acre,  on  eas,-  terms.  Baker, 
G  67,  Owner,  St.  Croix  Falls.  Wis.  

FOR  SALE— 1,250-ACRE  STOCK  FARM 
in  northern  Wisconsin;  half-mile  from 
station.  Write  for  particulars  if  inter- 
ested. Other  farm  bargains.  William  C. 
Sargent,  Farm  Land  Dealer,  Duluth, 
Minn. 


Wyoming 

FOR  SALE  OR  LXcriANGE— 640-ACRE 
irrigated  farm  nineteen  miles  from  Lara- 
mie, seven  mi,es  lrom  jwiilDrook,  Wyo. 
Lave  telephone  and  rural  delivery.  All 
good,  level  land;  all  unuer  cult.vaiion  ex- 
cept 30  acres  meauow  lunu;  seven-roo,a 
house;  barn  for  twe.ve  hoibes;  large  hog 
shed,  granary,  catue  sheds,  macninery 
sheds  and  other  needed  b^.ldings;  tnree 
m.les  woven  wire  fence;  lirst-class  per- 
petual water  right;  very  low  maintenance 
charges;  splendid,  hea.thful  climate;  fine 
winter  weather;  hignest  summer  tempera- 
ture about  85  degrees;  grow  spiendid  crops 
of  winter  wheat,  bar.ey,  rye,  oats,  pota- 
toes and  root  crops;  also  field  peas  and 
alfalfa;  good  hog  country;  cholera  un- 
known- Pasture  hofs  in  aL'alfa  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter  they  harvest  the  field 
peas.  On  account  of  dry  weather  peas 
are  left  on  the  ground  as  they  ripen  and 
they  do  not  damage;  sheep  and  hogs  will 
gather  them  without  waste.  No  better 
cattie  country  anywhere.  Forest  reserve 
near  by  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Price,  $70 
per  acre;  incumbrance,  $10,000.  Will  ex- 
change equity  for  Iowa  or  eastern  Ne- 
braska land.  Laramie  Development  Com- 
pany, Laram'e,  Wyo. 


ATTENTION  GERMAN  FARMERS! 
My  four  improved  farms  to  rent  on  the 
crop-sharing  p'an,  which  will  easily  dou- 
ble your  present  income  and  more,  with 
no  additional  labor  or  investment.  These 
farms  are  situated  about  seven  m'les 
from  Millbrook,  twenty  m'les  from  Lara- 
mie, Wyo.;  an  up-to-the-moment  city  of 
10,000  people,  with  the  State  university 
there  and  the  experiment  station  on  the 
way.  Roads  are  fine  and  the  rural  free 
del'very  stage  goes  by  e,-ery  day;  school 
within  a  mile  and  telephone,  too;  good, 
comfortable  houses,  barns  and  other 
buildings.  These  farms  have  plenty  'of 
water  to  irr'gate  with  and  good,  pure 
water  in  we'ls  for  other  uses.  They  are 
partly  in  alfalfa  and  have  been  farmed 
for  several  years.  Can  farm  a  quarter 
here  as  easilv  as  an  eighty  where  you 
pre:  no  diseases  to  attack  stock:  hog 
cholera  unknown;  climate  particularly 
suited  to  grow'ng  children  and  those  hav- 
ing asthma,  threat  or  lung  trouble.  Here 
you  can  have  plenty  of  cheap  feed  to  fat- 
ten stock  and  have  a  money-makin? 
da'ry.  Butter-fat  brings  from  33  to  38 
cents  per  pound;  four  to  five  cows  wMl 
far  more  than  sunport  the  family;  plenty 
of  che^o  past'ire.  Applicants  should 
have  horses,  Ironlements  and  cows.  For 
further  particulars  write  A.  W.  Augspur- 
ger.  548  Bee  Bld<r.,  Omaha.  Neb. 


IE  jmt'RPKPTED  IN  SECURING  A 
fertile  f«rm  at  a  low  price,  in  a  well  .net- 
tled eon-nviriitv.  climate,  soil  and 
water  a-e  food.  w-'*o  Federal  Land  Com- 
pany, Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


LUMBER 

FIR  LUMBER!  RFD  CEDAR  SHIN, 
gles!  Choice.  Mill  d'reot.  Save  money. 
Write  Lansdown,  Drawar  H,  Everett, 
Wash. 


GOING  TO  BUILD?  BUY  YOUR  FIR 
Imaber.  red  cedar  sbinc'os.  finish  and 
mi'l  work  of  rs.  Ve  are  located  in  the 
lumber  center  of  today.  We  saw  and  sell 
to  the  consumer  direct.  AVe  will  save  you 
rooney  on  what  you  need.  Send  us  your 
lumber  bi'l  for  estimate.  Get  our  figures 
before  vou  buv.  The  Keystone  Lumber 
Co..  Dent  R,  Tacoma.  Wash. 


HIDES  AND  PURS 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR  HIDES, 
wool,  tai'o'".  >-ei«s  and  furs.  Write  for 
prices  prri  taps.  Beatrice  Hide  Co.. 
Beatrice.  Neb. 
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Warm  Water 
Increases 
Hog 
Profits 

and  reduces  your  feed  cost  25  per  cent 
by  enabling  the  hog  to  getl  ull  beneflt 
ofhlsieed.  Hogs  requlrolota  of  watertouo 
best.  Water  Is  cheap.  Encourage  thnm  to  drink 
often  by  keeping  beforethem  aconstantsupply 
of  pure,  clean  water  with  tho  chill  off  In  cold 
weather.  You  can  easily  do  1 1  at  little  cost  and 
eavo  time,  work  and  worry  by  using  tho 
Hog  Waterer 
Cannot  Freeze 

Keeps  water  warm  night  and  day  In  coldest 
weather.  An  all-the-year-around  Waterer.  Ab- 
solutely sanitary  as  hogs  cannot  get  1  nto  tho 
trough  or  foul  the  water.  Simple,  Durable,  In- 
expensive to  operate,  Automatlo  Feed.  Will 
save  Its  cost  in  ashorttlmc.  Guaranteed  to  bo 
a  money  maker  for  you.  If  your  dealer  doesn't 
have  the  Ideal  Waterer  write  us  for  prices. 

Get   TC  U  f?  TP    Trial  offer 
Our   S?  JV  Mli  jCj   Write  today. 

National  Manufacturing  Co. 

1732  Locust  Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


IDEAL 


SAVE  ALFALFA    FIELDS  With 

/7«l>HrJ»  ^3  I  /  K>Us  Prairie  Dobs  and  Gophers 
(lUr»S5.  £g  fc  V  of  all  kinds.  Endorsed  by  Stale 
tW?4TH  »i;  H  Experimental  Stations.  1400 

■UEAIM  jmfwA  tablets  prepaid  for  $1 .2b.  War- 
^SKBS^KSUlSsbLJ  ranfec'-  Rarieide  Tablets,  25c 
^W£J^""^tS-^g£jy  Ask  druggist  or  send  direct 
'  J*^  Booklel  Free.  F.  D.  Chemical  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge,  la. 


RAISE   FAT  HO^S 

The  NATIONAL  AUTOMATIC 
HOG  OILER  POST 

is   proving-   itself   the  most 
important    artie'e  manufac- 
tured for  Hog  raising1. 
Write  at  once  for  free  trial  offer. 
NATIONAL  CI-EK  CO.. 

542  N.  14th  St., 
Dept.  I.    Richmond,  IxA. 


STANDARD  OF 
PERFECTION 

Latest  Edition 

This  is  a  book  that  no 
breeder  of  show  birds  can 
afford  to  be  without  and 
that  is  of  great  value  to 
any  breeder  of  poultry, 
whether  show  or  utility 
breeds. 

Description  of  every 
established  breed  of  poul- 
try, with  handsome  plates 
showing1  ideal  birds  and 
drawings  showing  deifects 
to  be  avoided. 

This  Book  Sells  for  $2.00 

We  are  offering  it  with 
one  year's  subscription  to 
the  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  the  greatest  farm 
paper  in  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley, regular  price  $1.00  per 
year. 

The  Two,  $2.25 


Tho  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
will  not  knowingly  publish  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  unreliable  firm,  nor 
one  which  does  not  do  exactly  as  it 
advertises.  Any  subscriber  who  finds 
that  an  advertiser  does  nol  do  as  be 
promise*  in  his  advertisement  will 
confer  a  favor    by    sending    us  his 

■aim  f«>r  adjnstmenl  or  collection. 


Review  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C.  Davenport 


f  RATTLE  have  been  acting  In  a 
I  I   highly    interesting    manner  of 

I  J  late  and  the  varied  antics  oC 
the  market  have  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  stockmen  throughout 
the  whole  western  country.  During  the 
first  week  of  the  current  month  produc- 
ers seemed  to  be  in  a  panic  of  haste  to 
unload  their  holdings.  Almost  all  tho 
big  markets  were  flooded  with  half-fat 
and  immature  stock,  and  as  a  natural 
sequence  prices  were  smashed  without 
mercy. 

In  times  past  when  prices  were  low 
packers  were  never  noted  for  any  great 
generosity  in  the  matter  of  maintaining 
values  when  there  happened  to  be  more 
cattle  than  they  needed.  With  prices  as 
high  as  they  have  been  the  last  three 
years  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  oth- 
erwise than  buy  stock  at  the  very  lowest 
f'gure  possible.  It  follows  that  when 
the  country  loses  its  head  and  overloads 
the  market  as  it  did  the  first  week  of 
the  month  no  one  should  be  surprised 
if  buyers  trim  prices  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  that  Is  just  what  they  did, 
taking  off  in  many  instances  as  much 
as  50c. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  month 
there  was  a  slight  letup  in  the  run;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  demand  fresh- 
ened and  prices  sprang  back  again. 
Christmas  cattle  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance at  the  same  time  c  mnmanded  lancy 
prices.  The  best  yearlings  touched  $10.75 
at  South  Omaha,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  at  that  point  for  a  full  carload  lot. 
Other  markets  were  correspondingly 
higher. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  tho  trade  that  the 
consuming  demand  must  be  limited  by 
reason  of  the  current  high  price  of  beef, 
and  that  panicky  shipping  on  the  part 
of  producers  could  hardly  fail  to  break 
the  market  down  again.  The  experiences 
of  past  years  have  shown  that  in  De- 
cember the  country  is  very  apt  to  unload 
a  lot  of  half-fat  beeves,  although  that  is 
unquestionably  the  worst  month  of  the 
whole  year  for  such  cattle.  Thus  before 
this  can  appear  in  print  tho  market  may 
already  have  broken  again.  Operators 
are  generally  anticipating  a  very  uneven 
market  until  the  weak  holders  of  cattle 
have  shipped  out. 

While  sharp  breaks  are  to  be  expected 
as  often  as  receipts  become  burdensome, 
cattle  are  unquestionably  occupying  a 
very  strong  position.  Traders  are  almost 
without  exception  bullish  in  sentiment. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they 
are  anticipating  any  great  advance  be- 
yond present  values,  as  they  believe  that 
cattle  prices  are  already  about  as  high 
as  consumers  can  afford  to  pay.  They 
do  believe,  however,  that  cattle  after  the 
holidays  will  continue  very  strong  sell- 
ers through  the  winter  and  spring,  bar- 
ring occasional  breaks.  They  are  basing 
their  opinion  on  the  assumption  that 
available  supplies  of  corn-fed  beeves  will 
prove  much  smaller  this  year  than  iast. 
Already  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  marketed  this  year  at  the 
six  leading  points  of  over  800,000  head  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 
All  available  information  at  hand  would 
seem  to  point  to  a  continuance  of  this 
shortage  in  receipts  throughout  the  sea- 
son. 

Under  existing  eondit'ons  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  any  cattle  feeder  should 
be  in  a  hurry  to  unload  before  his  beef 
is  fully  matured  and  ripe  for  market, 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  holders  of 
loans  against  the  stock.  If  every  feeder 
will  keep  a  level  head  and  ship  only  as 
fast  as  his  stock  is  ready,  hoidlng  back 
temporarily  when  the  market  shows  signs 
of  breaking,  it  la  difficult  to  figure  out 
how  ho  would  be  making  a  mistake. 

tl  is  a  safe  prediction  that  unless  pro- 
ducers do  keep  level  heads  in  the  mat- 
ter of  market'ng  their  beeves  there  will 
be  some  heavy  losses.  Feeders  cost  more 
than  i-ver  before,  and  all  kinds  of  feed 
are  high.  It  follows  that  UiIh  is  no  time 
to  get  panicky  and  rush  stock  onto  an 
overloaded  market. 

There  is  not  much  to  he  said  regarding 
Hi"  hog  situation,   as  conditions  remain 


very  much  tho  same  as  outlined  a  week 
ago.  The  price  pendulum  has  swung  back 
and  forth  with  no  very  great  change  in 
final  results.  The  outlook  for  the  future 
remains  the  same  as  it  has  for  the  last 
four  or  five  months.  The  bears  continue 
to  predict  lower  prices,  wh'le  the  bulls 
are  hoping  that  the  inclination  of  the 
country  to  withhold  supplies  on  breaks 
wiil  prevent  the  market  from  going  any 
lower  than  it  now  is.  As  a  matter  of 
course  only  time  will  tell. 

For  the  year  to  date  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  at  eleven  mar- 
ket points,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year,  of  1,700,000  head.  As 
compared  witli  two  years  ago  the  de- 
crease at  the  same  points  is  l.C'O.OOO  head. 
This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  market 
being  In  a  strong  position,  but  the  bears 
declare  that  the  country  is  full  of  hogs 
and  that  they  arc  getting  heavier,  that 
is,  making  more  pounds  of  pork,  every 
day  that  they  are  held  back. 

Sheepmen  have  been  in  tho  saddle  all 
the  fall,  and  have  had  things  pretty 
much  their  own  way.  Prices  all  the  fall 
have  been  higher  than  ever  before  known 
for  that  season  of  the  year.  To  be  sure 
the  market  received  a  hard  knock  the 
first  week  of  the  current  month,  and 
the  second  week  of  the  month  started 
out  with  a  sharp  break.  Some  of  tnat 
loss  has  since  been  recovered  and  the 
market  is  still  very  high  for  December. 

Operators  on  the  market  are  as  a  rule 
very  positive  that  the  supply  of  sheep 
and  lambs  on  feed  is  sma'.ler  than  usual, 
and  they  are  almost  without  exception 
predicting  high  prices  for  the  future.  As 
a  rule  they  do  not  expect  much  change 
for  December,  when  poultry  cuts  down 
the  demand  for  other  kinds  of  meat,  but 
they  do  expect  a  very  strong  market 
for  the  late  winter  and  spring. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Meeting 

An  unexpected  number  of  members  of 
the  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  association 
attended  the  annual  meeting  at  Chicago 
December  1.  Naturally,  a  small  attend- 
ance was  looked  for  on  account  of  the 
International  be'ng  declared  off. 

The  reports  of  the  officers  showed  a 
very  healthy  state  of  affairs.  As  com- 
pared with  last  year,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  25  rer  cent  in  registrations,  50 
per  cent  in  transfers  and  67  per  cent  in 
memtership.  The  total  resources  of  this 
association  as  shown  by  the  balance  sheet 
is  $68,2?4.90. 

The  officers  for  the  following-  year  are: 
E.  F.  Ca'dwe'l,  Junction,  Mo.,  president; 
H.  W.  Brown,  Hillsboro,  O.,  vree  presi- 
dent; Charles  Gray,  Chicago,  111.,  secre- 
tary; C.  F.  Morten,  Jefferson,  la.,  treas- 
urer. Directors  elected  for  a  three-year 
term:  E.  F.  Caldwell,  H.  W.,  Brown  and 
Stanley  R.  Pierce  of  Creston,  111. 


New  Year  of  St.  Nicholas 

Easily  the  most  Important  and  interest- 
in?  of  the  features  planned  for  the  new 
year  of  St.  Nicholas  is  the  new  serial  by 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  "The  Dost 
Prince,"  which  begins  in  the  November 
number  and  will  run  through  twelve 
months  of  the  magazine. 

Mrs.  Burnett  has  based  her  new  story 
on  a  legend  in  a  certain  European  coun- 
try that.  500  years  ago,  while  a  ruthless 
and  unpopular  king  was  in  power,  h's  son, 
a  youth  of  nob'e  qualities  and  much  be- 
loved by  his  people,  mvsteriously  disap- 
peared. And,  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  a  new  dynasty  came  to  the  throne, 
thou-h  tho  story  of  the  lost  prince  has 
been  handed  down  through  the  centuries. 

"The  Lost  Prince''  of  Mrs.  Burnett's 
story  Is  the  descendant  in  our  own  time 
of  the  lost  pr'nee  of  500  years  ago,  and 
his  story  is  that  of  "a  boy  who  is  a  prince, 
but  docs  not  know  he  is  one,  making  his 
way  through  Europe  In  the  guise  of  a 
stalwart  littlo  tramp,  but  secretly  carry- 
ing a  message  and  a  sign  to  stray  men  in 
crowded  streets,  at  palaco  gates.  In  for- 
ests and  on  mountainsides— he  himself 
Ignorant  of  all  but  that  ho  must  obey  and 
pass  on  iii  silence. 

Other  serial  features  of  tho  new  volume 
of  St.  Nicholas  Include  "Peg  o'  the  Ring, 
or  a  Maid  of  Dcnewood,"  by  Emllio  Ben- 
; '  i  i    <!,'<  in.!..:  1 )  j  i )  I  I  ;  i ' 


son  Knipe  and  Alden  Arthur  Knlpe;  "Tho 
Boarded-up  House,"  by  Augusta  Huiell 
Seaman,  author  of  "Little  Man'sellc  of 
tho  Wilderness;"  "Silverheels,"'  a  story 
for  younger  boys  and  girls,  by  Gabrlellc 
A.  Jackson,  author  of  "Denlse  and  Ned 
Toodles;"  and  an  adventure  yarn  specially 
for  oider  boys,  telling  the  adventures 
trcal  adventures,  too)  of  two  American 
lads  in  Mexico.  The  litlo  is  "Chained 
Lightning,"  and  the  author  is  Ralph 
Craham  Taber,  who  himself  has  had 
many  of  the  experiences  he  pictures. 

Tho  publishers.  The  Century  Company, 
Union  Square,  New  York,  are  offer  ng  to 
new  subscribers  the  October,  November 
and  December  numbers  free,  and  the  year 
of  1915  complete,  for  the  usual  subscription 
price  of  $3. 

Shorthorn  Breeders  Meet 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Shorthorn 
Brcders'  association  at  Chicago  Decem- 
ber 2  brought  out  a  much  large/  number 
of  members  than  was  expected,  cons  der- 
ing  the  fact  that  the  International  show 
was  off. 

Reports  show  slendld  progress  made, 
during  the  last  year,  the  reds,  whites  and 
roans  being  placed  in  much  new  tcr  itory, 
particularly  the  south.  This  is  only  an- 
other straw  that  shows  the  southern 
farmer  is  getting  away  from  cotton  alone 
and  turn  ng  his  attention  to  diversified 
farming  and  live  stock  raising. 

Three  directors  were  elected— Reld  Car- 
penter of  Mansfield.  O.,  and  Daniel 
Combs  of  Hickory  "Valley,  Tenn.,  succeed- 
ing themselves.  N.  H.  Gentry  of  Sedal'a, 
Mo.,  was  elected  to  succeed  J.  "w.  M.  S. 
Dermott  of  Kahoka,  Mo. 

The  question  of  reducing  the  age  lim't 
at  which  cows  may  be  recorded  from  3 
years  to  1  year  was  brought  up  and 
created  quite  a  discussion.  Final  action 
was  left  to  the  board  of  directors. 


What  We  Need  in 

Way  of  Ropd  Laws 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE)  FIVE.) 
as  others  have  pointed  out  before— that 
tho  crying  need  of  today  is  not  the  ap- 
propriation of  more  money  for  road  pur- 
poses, hut  the  conservation  of  the  money 
already  available.  Analyzing  that  state- 
ment forces  the  conclusion  that  the  real 
need,  so  far  as  road  improvement  Is  con- 
cerned, is  favorable  legislation  that  pro- 
vides for  economical  supervis'on. 

If  you  have  any  ideas  on  this  sublet 
you  might  write  to  the  representative 
from  your  county.  It's  a  good  plan  to 
keep  In  touch  with  him  on  general  prin- 
ciples, anyway. 


How  is  This  for  Wheat? 

The  Nebraska  farmer,  indeed,  the 
farmers  throughout  tho  middle  west 
wheat  belt,  is  once  more  wearing  tho. 
smile  that  won't  come  off  because  of  this 
made-to-order  winter  wheat  weather. 

Go  find  the  chronic  trouble-borrower, 
who  was  bemoaning  the  fear  thai  wheat 
might  go  into  the  w'nter  under  ground 
dry-frozen  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  himself  now. 

A  week  or  so  ago  we  had  several  days 
of  queer  little  rains  that  brought  lots 
of  moisture,  and  then  followed  abundant 
snows.  The  result  is  the  ground  is  well 
covered  before  tho  hard  freeze,  which 
makes  just  about  an  ideal  condition  for 
w'nter  wheat.  Even  those  sections 
further  west  that  sufered  slightly  from 
the  cont'nued  dry  period  subsequent  to 
the  sowing  wi'.l  derive  their  share  of  this 
benefit  sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  counteract 
any  Injury  done  by  the  previous  condition. 

From  now  on  there  need  be  no  appre- 
hension about  not  getting  snow  enough, 
so  that  so  far  as  wheat  is  concerned  we 
of  this  section  ought  to  rest  very  easy 
until  spring,  though,  of  course,  no  one 
can  tell  exactly  what  is  in  store  for  us  in 
tho  next  few  months.  Experience  proves, 
however,  that  tho  wheat  grower  generally 
has  little  cause  for  complaint  if  his  grain 
goes  into  the  winter  well. 

Because  of  the  war  English  manufac- 
turers and  consumers  of  wood  pulp  have 
been  caused  considerable  uneasiness.  Pro- 
duction Is  at  a  standstill  in  the  countr'es 
at  war.  and  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supplv,  mills  have  been 
greatly  •  hammered  because  of  a  lack  of 
coal  and  of  chemicals.  Finland  has  prac- 
tically no  domestic  sources  of  pulp. 
Ml  <**        Ins*  tri.  ,o*9a 


Duroc-Jersey  Men  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Duroc-Jersey  Record  association  was  held 
at  Chicago  Tuesday  evening,  December  1. 

For  some  time  prior  to  this  meeting  an 
effort  was  made  by  some  members  of 
this  association  to  make  a  ohange  in  the 
personnel  of  the  officials.  When  the 
final  roundup  was  made  at  the  meeting 
the  people  behind  this  movement  found 
they  had  but  little  suport  from  the  mem- 
bership. 

The  last  year  has  been  by  far  the  most 
successful  in  the  existence  of  this  asso- 
ciation, which  has  been  for  some  time  the 
largest  swine  record  of  the  world.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  540  shares  of  stock  were 
sold.  The  treasurer's  report  showed 
$50,103  on  hand,  $46,100  of  this  amount  be- 
ing invested  in  first  mortgage  farm  loans. 
The  net  profit  above  all  expenses  during 
the  last  year  amounted  to  a  little  over 
$7,600.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  national  association  its  stock  is 
worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

G.  W.  Hockett,  Manning,  la.,  president. 

J.  J.  McLain,  Anna,  Tex.,  first  vice 
president. 

C.  F.  Burke,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  second 
vice  president. 

J.  R.  Pfander,  Peor;a,  111.,  secretary. 

E.  Z.  Russell,  Benson,  Neb.,  treasurer. 

The  new  directors  for  the  three-year 
term  are  George  Klusmire,  Holton,  Kan., 
and  C.  S.  Vanderhyde,  New  "Concord, 
Minn. 

Two  years  ago  a  change  in  the  laws 
were  made  whereby  the  directors  were 
elected  for  the  term  of  three  years  instead 
of  one.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  make 
this  change  so  that  these  officials,  by 
serving  a  three-year  term,  might  become 
more  acquainted  with  the  work  and  con- 
sequently be  better  officials.  It  was 
deemed  that  equal  advancement  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  officials  would  be  ob- 
tained by  making  the  term  of  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  three  years  instead 
of  one,  which  was  done. 


Swine  Breeders  Organize 

The  movement  of  the  organization  of 
the  National  Swine  Breeders'  asociation 
started  at  Chicago  December  3.  About 
200  men  interested  in  the  swine  industry 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
met  at  a  banquet  and  perfected  an  or- 
ganization by  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing officers: 

A.  C.  Hall  i will,  Chicago,  111.,  president. 

J.  L.  Thacker,  Davenport,  la.,  vice 
president 

"Hi.  E.  Troecrer,  Chicago,  111.,  secretary. 

Ceorsre  M.  Cantral,  Chicago,  treasurer. 

D  rectors— W.  S.  Corsa,  White  Hall,  111.; 
ST.  Young  Caldwell,  Williamsville,  111.;  F. 
H.  Moore,  Rochester,  Ind.;  J.  E.  Meharry, 
Toulona.  111.;  Thomas  Canfield,  Lake 
Park.  Minn.;  John  Dunlap,  Williamsport, 
O.;  I*.  E.  Frost,  Springfield,  111  ;  E.  C. 
Stone,  Peoria,  111.;  Frank  Thornburg. 
Carthage,  111. 

Naturally,  an  organization  covering  the 
whole  country  will  take  some  time  for 
thorough  organization.  The  organization 
will  be  for  the  mutual  advancement  of 
the  swine  industry  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  There  is  an  untold  amount  of 
good  such  an  association  can  do  and  we 
shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  National 
Swine  Breeders'  association. 


Breeders'  Notes 

This  department  is  under  the  di- 
rect charge  of  G.  E.  Hall.  His 
years  of  service  in  field  work  have 
given  him  a  large  acquaintance 
with  the  breeders  of  the  central 
west  and  also  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  breeding  and  personnel 
of  their  herds.  His  services  are 
free  to  readers  of  this  paper  in  the 
matter  of  select' on  of  breeding 
stock,  both  at  .public  and  private 
sales.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  G.  E.  Hall,  care 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 


Boesinger  Sells  January  29 

Dave  Boesinger,  the  well  known  breeder 
of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  at  Cortland,  Neb., 
will  hold  his  annual  sale  or  bred  sows  at 
his  farm  near  that  place  orr  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 29.  We  called  on  Mr.  Boesinger  a 
few  days  ago  and  were  greatly  impressed 
bv  the  splendid  growth  he  has  on  his 
young  sows  and  also  the  character  of 
those  he  is  go'ng  to  put  in  the  sale. 
There  will  be  about  ten  tried  sows  and 
thirty  spring  gilts,  making  a  total  of 
forty  head.  The  thirty  spring  gilts  will 
ie  selected  from  a  bunch  of  over  eighty 
head,  and  we  want  to  say  that,  taking 


them  as  a  whole,  they  are  sure  mights- 
hard  to  beat.  These  sows  are  just  simply 
good  enough  to  go  into  anybody's  herd. 
They  have  not  been  overcrowded,  but 
they  are  big  and  smooth,  with  all  the 
bone  that  one  could  ask  for.  The  tried 
sows  are  a  strong,  useful  lot  and  are 
s.red  mostly  by  Widle's  Wonder,  a  sp. en- 
did  show  and  breeding  son  of  Crimson 
Wonder  4th.  The  spring  silts  are  by 
Widle's  Wonder,  Lincoln  Lad  by  Lincoln 
Wonder,  and  others.  They  are  bred  to 
Jumbo,  a  good  son  of  Cleatham's  Pride, 
some  to  Lincoln  Lad  and  some  to  Good 
E.  Nuff  Defender  by  Good  E.  Nuff  Model 
2d  by  Good  E.  Nuff  Model  by  Good  E. 
Nuff  Again.  He  is  out  of  the  dam  Lady 
Defender  by  Defender.  Here  is  one  of 
the  really  good  yearling  boars  we  have 
seen  this  year— big,  long,  smooth  and 
stands  on  as  good  feet  and  bone  as  we 
have  ever  seen  on  a  boar  of  his  age.  It 
certainly  locks  to  us  like  a  sow  bred  to 
this  boar  would  be  a  valuable  asset  in 
aay  man's  herd.  Get  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Boesinger  for  catalogue,  mentioning  the 
'.twentieth  Century  Farmer. 

Carpenter's  Durocs 

We  called  on  E.  H.  Carpenter  of  Fon- 
tanelle  a  few  days  ago  and  spent  some 
time  in  looking  over  his  herd  of  Duroc 
Jerseys  and  incidentally  those  he  is  go- 
ing to  sell  in  h.s  bred  sow  sale  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  one  of  the 
really  good  herds  of  Durocs  in  northern 
Nebraska  and  is  going  to  have  an  offer- 
ing this  year  that,  without  question,  is 
the  best  he  has  ever  made.  He  has  a  lot 
of  b.g,  roomy  sows  and  g  its,  both  spring 
and  fall,  that  certainly  ought  to  appeal 
to  a  breeder  or  farmer  who  is  looking  for 
size  in  Durocs.  He  is  go,ng  to  sell  forty- 
five  head  in  his  sale,  consisting  of  five 
tried  sows,  seventeen  fall  yeariings  and 
twenty-three  spring  gilts.  They  rcprese.it 
such  sires  as  Prince  Critic,  Echo  Cr.m- 
son  Wonder,  Wallace's  Sensation,  Car- 
penter's Golden  Model,  falue  Ribbon 
Model,  Jr.,  A  Professor  Golden  Model 
4th,  Crimson  Wonder  Select,  Model  s 
Dream,  Tony's  Red  Wonler  and  others. 
They  are  princ  pally  all  bred  for  laic 
February  and  March  farrow  to  Prince 
Critic,  Carpenter's  Golaen  Model  Critic 
B.  B.,  by  the  champio  i,  Critic  B.  Get 
jour  name  on  Mr.  Carpenter's  list  for 
catalogue  and  write  for  further  particu- 
lars. Ki.idly  meat. on  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  wnen  writing. 

lvuper  Makes  Good  Sale 

The  sale  of  Shorthorn  cattle  held  at 
Humboldt,  Neb.,  on  December  8  by  H.  H. 
ivUjjer  of  tnat  place  brought  out  a 
splendid  crowd  of  representative  breeders 
iiom  a  distance,  and  a.»o  a  large  local 
crowd.  The  offering  was  composed  of  a 
highly  useful  lot  of  splenuidiy-bred  Scotcn 
cattie,  not  in  high  Lesti,  but  in  just  ordi- 
nary breeuing  conuiuon.  .Had  tney  been 
*n  high  ilesn  tney  would  undoubtedly 
nave  Drought  more  money,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable it  tney  wouid  nave  gone  out  ana 
uone  the  good  they  will  aa  tor  their  pur- 
chasers in  tneir  present  condition.  The 
top  of  the  females  was  $400,  paid  by  S.  A. 
Neison  &  bon  of  Maicoim,  Neb.,  for  lot 
No.  18,  a  spiendid  young  cow  sired  by 
Secret  Champion  anu  out  of  imp.  Sobri- 
ety 2d.  'this  lirm  purcnased  several  other 
good  ones,  as  usual.  Biack  Bros.  &  Klee.i 
of  FranK.un,  Neo.,  were  also  strong  biu- 
ders  and  took  home  a  number  of  gooa 
ones.  The  top  buu  went  to  T.  J.  Dawes 
of  Troy,  Kan.,  ior  This    was  lot 

ino.  9,  a  sp.endid  young  roan  yearling 
bull  by  coayn.e  Gooas.  This  bull  Wuo 
consigned  by  neuLen  Harsnbarser  ox 
bi.eiia,  Neb.  Coionci  H.  s.  Duncan  oLi- 
ciated  on  tne  bicc^  ui  nig  usual  pleasm^ 
and  eifective  liinm^r.  jtseiow  v»iu  bo 
lound  a  list  of  uiuoe  selling  for  $iu0  anu 
over: 

it>  females  brought  $4,650,  average  $16i) 

It  buils  brougnt  $l,iuo,  average.  lm 

40  head  brou0.n.  »b,Uo,  average  

Lot.  .  jtrTUe. 

1— Ben  Muhen,  Humboldt,  Neb  >^ 

? — 1*  A.  lyrou,  Tdix..a0e,  New  lw 

5 — John  Jn.0.liitUl,   lluiuUjiut,   1N60  luj 

1 — J.  Lu  laa.ms,  i  ui.  oui/,  Neo   Uj 

9 — T.  J.  La...cs,  Troy,  ivaa  fcoj 

10 — T.  J.  Dawes  

12 —  A.  B.  Cor.ieuuS,  numooiut,  l\eo.... 

13—  a.  A.  Ne.son  os  bun,  ivxanjuim,  iNeb.  Ioj 

14—  T.  J.  ua.,oa  

15 —  G.  W.  bnajne,  Fairbury,  Neb  1,5 

16—  L.  H.  Howe,  Humooiut,  Neb  105 

17—  BianK.  ±sros.  &  ixleen,  FranKiin, 
Neo  150 

18—  S.  A.  Nelson  &  Son,  Maicoim,  Neb..  40j 

19—  T.  J.  Dawes  isj 

20—  Edgar  Shoebothem,  Fa.rbury,  Neb.  Iuj 
2t— Tsiank  Bros.  &  Kleen  120 

24—  Blank  Bros.  &  K.een   175 

25 —  S.  A.  Neison  &  Son  m 

26—  L.  H.  Howe  ....  125 

27—  L.  H.   H.we  165 

28—  Edgar  Shoebotham   135 

29—  S.  A.  Nelson  &  Son  30". 

T0-T.  J.  Di.wes  170 

31— Blank  Bros.   &  Kleen  210 

.•>2— Retzloff  Bros.,  Bennett,  Neb  150 

33—  Blank  Bros.  &  Kleen   24" 

34—  Retzlaff   Bros  205 

?5-Fred  L;ntv,  Graff.  Neb  125 

36—  Fred  Linty   125 

37—  A.  H.  Andrews,  Gerard,  Kan  105 

38—  Sample  Bros.,   Belgrade,  Neb  145 

42— Edgar  Shoebotham   125 

B— W.  H.  Walter,  Wakefield,  Neb  255 

Smith's  Mammoth  .Turks 

With  this  issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer  we  are  starting  the  adver- 
tisement of  Al  E.  Sm'th  of  Lawrence. 
Kan.,  one  of  the  leading  jack  breeders 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  reputa- 
tion that  extends  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  his  own  state.  He  has  acquired  this 
through  the  high  character  of  the  jacks 
he  has  been  producing  and  also  by  the 
fair  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  pa- 
trons. At  this  time  he  has  over  fifty 
head  of  mammoth  jacks  from  fifteen  to 


over  seventeeen  hands  in  height  for  sale. 
Mr.  Smith  considers  this  to  be  the  best 
lot  of  jacks  that  he  has  ever  had  on  hisi 
farm  at  any  one  time.  They  have  the  1 
quality  and  breeding  of  long  linos  of 
great  sires,  which  insures  the  high-class 
mule.  They  are  all  raised  out  in  the 
open,  with  abundant  exercise  to  give 
them  strength  and  muscle,  thus  making 
them  more  satisfactory  breeders  than  if 
they  had  been  pampered  and  were  in 
high  flesh  to  make  them  sell.  They  are 
the  big-boned  kind,  mammoth  black  fel- 
lows, with  plenty  of  style,  and  will  cer- 
tainly appeal  to  the  most  exacting  buyer. 
If  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  market  for 
a  jack  you  can  make  no  mistake  in  get- 
ting in  touch  with  Mr.  Smith.  Kindly 
mention  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
when  writing. 

Stnandard  Poland-China  Men  to  Meet 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Standard 
Poland-China  Record  Association  will  be 
held  at  Marysville,  Mo.,  January  6,  1915. 
.At  this  meeting  the  proposition  will  be 
voted  upon  of  having  a  branch  office  at 
Kansas  City  for  the  transaction  of  the 
general  business  of  the  association.  This 
will  be  an  important  meeting  of  the 
Standard  and  a  good  attendance  of  the 
members  is  looked  for. 


JACKS  AND  JENNETS 


MAMMOTH  JACKS 

Over  50  head  of  the 
big  kind,  15  to  over  16 
hands,  standard,  for 
sale  at  my  farm.  Ref- 
erence— the  banks  of 
Lawrence.  40  miles 
west  of  Kansas  City, 
on  U.  P.  and  Santa  Fe. 
AX.    E.  SMITH, 

Lawrence,  Kan. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


THIS 


Sale  Dates 


Poland-China  Hogs 

February  6— O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks, 
Neb.,  sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.    Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick,  Windside,  Neb 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

January  27— Willard  Robbins,  Lyons, 
Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nels, Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner.  Neb. 

February  3— Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 

Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 

Neb. 

February  6— Henry  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Widle  &  Sons,  Genoa. 
X  eb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.  Barnes,  Petersburg, 

Neb. 

February  11— F.   B.    Nelson,  Lindsay, 

Neb. 

February  12—  Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  15— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  16— P    P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  17— C.    E.    Peterson,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  18— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

February  19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
Clarks,  Neb. 

February  22— John  C.  Tighe,  Stanton, 
Neb. 

January  23— William   Morgan,  Wayne, 
February  23— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton,  Neb. 

February  24 — L.  J.  Kuzel,  Howells,  Neb. 
February  26— C.  A.  Freiday-  Rising  City, 
Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick  Windside,  Neb. 
March  2— Edgar  Taylor,  Plainview,  Neb. 

Shorthorns 

January  12— A.  C.  Shallenberger,  Alma, 
Neb.,  sale  at  South  Omaha. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS 


DUROC  BOARS 

50  cholera  proof  Duroc-Jersey  boars,  ready  for 
service,  $25  to  $35.    100  cholera,  proof  sows,  bred 
to  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake.  Cretno  and  others. 
Price  $30  to  $50  for  immediate  shipment. 
GEO.  W.  SCHWAB,  Clay   Center,  Neb. 


SOW  WEIGHED  932  LBS. 
AT  23  MONTHS  OLD 


■    I  have  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  ano- 
I  cess  than  any  man  living.  I  have  the  I  argent  and  fln- 
I  eat  herd  in  *he  D.  8.  Every  one  an  early   <*veloper,  ( 
]  ready  for  the  market  at  six  months  ohfu,    *  want  to 

Klace  one  hog  in  each  community  to  aft  t*rtlee  my 
erd.  Write  for  mypIan/'HowtoMake  Money  from  - 
|  Hogff."  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'  RFD7»  portlcnd.  Ml*,'.  4 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


The  Jersey 

Comes  into  maturity  early,  is 
long-iived  and  is  often  found  I 
making  records  even  to  ad- 
vanced   age.     She  stands 
above  all  other  breeds  for 
economic  production.     Shall   we   mail  | 
you  free  a  good  book  on  the  Jersey  ?  J 
THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB. 
324  W.  23d  St..  New  York  City. 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Registered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  the  best 
dairy  herd  in  the  west.  Write  for  full  description, 
pedigrees  and  prices,  and  yearly  milk  and  butter 
records.  HAL  C.  YOUNG,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Both  sexes;  good  as  any  in  America.  Call  or  write 
me  your  wants.    W.  F.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


.HOLSTETN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Retnstered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 

FTere'g  growth.  In  1871  the  pioneers  of  this 
assnciatirn  held  a  meeting  attended  by  six 
people.  This  year  389  members  were  present, 
and  2.864  were  represented  by  proxies.  The 
total  membership  to  May  1.  1914.  was  6.500 — 
an  increase  of  1,107  members  (or  17  per  cent) 
during  the  year.  Since  1909  the  registration 
of  Holstein  cattle  has  almost  tripled,  their 
average  value  as  shown  by  average  prices  at. 
auction  has  increased  nearly  $100  per  hesd. 
This  remarkable  fhowing  has  been  ma<ie  on 
the  absolute  demonstrated  merit  of  the  breed. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Rookie'  ■ 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  Box  179,  Battleboro,  Vt. 


FRIESLAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

My  barns  are  crowded  and  I  must  sell  20  choice  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers 
to  make  room.  .  . 

A  few  good,  sons  of  King  Segis  Lyons  are  still  left   

le     fe  be.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  200  BEE  BLDG.,  OMAHA.  WEB. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Several  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale,  sired  by  Broadhook'S 
Chancellor  Tney  are  red  in  color  and  from  14  to  20  months  old.  They 
are  priced  to  sell.  J-  C.  HARDMAX,  Valley,  Neb. 


POLLED  1>  URHAM  CATTLE 


IMMUNE  DUROC  BOARS 

A  corking  good  lot  of  big.  smooth,  heavy  boned  Duroc  boars  for  sale,  sirecl  by 
CoL  Wonder  1st  and  out  of  sows  by  Nebraska  Proud  Chief  and  Unitt's i  Choice 
Goods.    Priced  to  sell.  W.  G.  UNITT,  Seward,  Neb. 


PERCHEROV  HORSES 


BRILLIANT  blood.  Jet  blacks,  rich  greys.  Registered  Percheron 
studs— 1,  2,  3  and  4  years  old.  I  grow  gTeat  big  fellows  with  ex- 
traordinary bone  and  heavy  quarters— I  love  a  good  horse.  Come 
visit  at  my  plain,  old-fashioned  Percheron  farm  that  has  the  goods, 
and  lots  of  them.  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  they  have  Perch- 
erons  just  like  Fred  Chandler's.    Just  ra.=t  of  Omiha 

FRED  CEANDLEB,  Bonte  7,  CHARITON.  IOWA. 


AYRSHIRES 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  HERB  OF  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 
XS  THE  WEST,  headed  by  the  great  Ayrshire  bull,  Garland's  Success.'1  Choice 
young  bulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrshire  is  the  perfect  dairy  cow.  You  are  cordially 
Invited  to  visit  our  model  dairy  farm  when  you  are  in  Omaha.  IiOVELAHD 
FARMS  COMPANY.     Office  384  Omaha  National  Bank  6011(1111?,  Omaha.  Neb. 


OfAAMA  SCHOOL 


RIGHT  NOW— this  minute— cs  you  read  this  ad — 25  Omaha  bus- 
iness men  are  clamoring  for  a  Boyles  College  graduate  to  begin 
work  in  their  office  Monday  morning.  Nearly  every  mail  brings 
me  letters  asking  for  trained  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  telegraphers, 
etc.  I  really  can't  supply  all  the  demands  received  for  Boyles  College 
graduates.   During  the  16  years 

BOYLES  COLLEGE 

has  been  established  in  Omaha,  I  have  placed  10,000  young  men  and  women  in  paying  posi- 
tions. I  have  guaranteed  a  position  for  every  graduate  and  not  once  have  I  failed  to  make 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  many  positions  I  could  not  fill  because  my  supply  of 
graduates  (10,000)  was  not  large  enough. 

'  Here  is  the  guarantee  on  which  I  have  made  good  10,000  times: 

I  will  absolutely  guarantee  a  good  paying  position  for  every  graduate 
of  my  big  business  schools.  More  than  that,  I  will  guarantee  you  a  piace 
to  work  for  your  board  while  attending  (if  you  and  your  parents  wish). 

fof  Your  children's  future  Is  so  important  to  you  that  you  should  help  them  decide  just  what 
1  aLl  GO  IS*  part  in  life  they  shall  take.  What  will  they  be  doing  when  they  are  your  age?  Will  they  be 
trained,  efficient,  high-salaried  men  and  women,  or  simply  one  of  the  mass  of  people  who  just  "manage  to  get 
along?'''  What  do  you  want  them  to  be?  It  depends  a  lot  on  how  yon  advise  them.  They  will  probably  re- 
main where  they  are  if  you  say  so — but  is  it  best — for  their  future?  Is  it?  You  are  proud  of  that  boy  or  girl 
now — you  will  have  reason  to  be  far  prouder  after  I  have  trained  them  for.  one  of  the  good  paying  positions 
that  waits  for  them.  Isn't  it  due  your  family  name  to  let  your  children  make  the  most  of  themselves,  and 
won't  they  have  a  far  greater  opportunity  if  they  are  specially  trained  for  business? 


Young  Men  and  Women! 


Your  future  is  all  ahead  of  you.    What  are  you 


RUSH  COUPON 


Boyles  College, 
'    Omaha,-  Nebraska. 

Please  send  me,  without 
obM^'atlon  on  my  part,  your  big 
free  bock  and  special  Informa- 
tion on  the  courses  checked 
below: 


at  the  bottom,  or  by  a  little  self-assertion,  will  you  train  yourself  for  a  better  and 
higher  place  in  life?    Most  everybody  would  like  to  hold  the  position  some  "lucky" 
person  occupies — but — were  they  lucky?    Haven't  you  the  same  opportunities  they 
once  had?    And  now  are  you  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  opportunities 
they  had  or  will  you  put  it  off  until  it  is  too  late? 

"Nothing  attempted  —  nothing  done"  is  truer  now  than  ever  before  and  the 
"attempting"  in  your  case  must  be  done  quickly.    Time  flies  ana  you  will  be 
beyond  "training-age"  in  a  few  years. 

Don't  let  another  day  go  by  until  you 

Send  for  My  114-Page  Free  Book 

which  tells  all  about  my  schools,  the  opportunities  offered  you,  the  thousands 
of  positions  we  have  already  filled,  our  different  courses,  etc.  The  book  is 
handsomely  illustrated  and  you  can  get  a  very  complete  mental  view  of  our 
school  and  how  our  training  will  gain  you  a  secure  foothold  in  the  great  busi- 
ness world,  just  as  it  has  for  10,000  others.  Mailing  the  coupon  does  not  obli- 
gate you  in  any  way.  It  simply  brings  the  big  free  book  which  will  show  vou 
how  best  to  develop  your  natural  ability. 

I  have  learned  that  boys  and  girls-  from  the  farm  almost  always  are- the 
ones  who  best  qualify  themselves  for  the  better  positions.  Sixty  per  cent  of  my 
students  come  to  me  from  the  farm  and  they  now  are  employed  by  the  big 
business  houses,  banks  and  railroads  of  Omaha  and  other  cities. 


Stenography   

Typewriting   

Stenotypy  ....... 

Bookkeeping   

TVlesraphy   

Private  Secretary  . 

Salesmanship   

Farm  Bookkeeping 

Penmanship   

Commercial  Law  . . 
Civil  Service  


Name 
Town 
State 


i 


Don't  "put  it  off"  this  time. .  Determine  to  be  plucky — not  "lucky"— and 
train  yourself  for  a  better  position.  Check,  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  even  if 
you  don't  do  another  thing  today.  Do  it  right  nowl 


II.  B,  BOYLES,  President. 


EOYLES  COLLEGE 

600  Boy.es  Bidg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Boyles, 

President  Boyles  College, 
Dear  Sir: — 

•  Rep-lying  to  your  recent  letter 
making  Inquiry  as  to  how  I  have 
succeeded  since  graduating  from 
your  College,  will  say  that  while 
I  have  done  very  well,  I  believe 
my  career  has  been  quite  simi- 
lar to  a  large  number  of  your 
graduates.  Through  your  efforts 
I  secured  a  position  as  steno- 
grapher for  the  Nebraska  Bridge 
.and  Supply  Cbhipani".  At  tnat 
time  the  company  was  a  part- 
nership, but  later  wa3  incorpo- 
rated and  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion aoilais.  1  oet.i  stead- 
ily advanced,  unul  1  now  hold 
tne  position  oc  saecreiary  and 
Treasurer,  besides  being  a  stock- 
ho.der  and  Director  in  the  com- 
pany. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  confi- 
dence we  "have  in  your  co.iege 
wul  say  that  three  cf  our  pres- 
ent officers;  are  Boyles  Gradu- 
ates. In  fact,  we  a.wayj  call 
your  office  when  needing  any 
new  help  as  we  consider  your 
g.  aduates  have  had  the  funda- 
mental training  for  a  business 
carer.  ■  • 

I  still  appreciate  the  favors 
you  have  shown  me  and  never 
miss  an  opportunity  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  your  college. 
-  Wishing  you  continued  -  suc- 
cess I  am, 

Very  sincerely, 
-  GATES  H.  RHEAM. 


H^f/ic i  e  i^cj/0 
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A  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  FARM. 


Five  Cents  the  Copy 

Omaha,  December  26,  1914 

Number  733 

1 


TJERE'S  our  new  edition  of  "Modern  Siiatre 

AJ-  Methods."  It  beats  anything  we  have 
ever  put  out  heretofore.  Index  alone  covers 
ten  pages, 66  illustrations.  Gives  full,  reliable 
facts  on  home  made  silos,  pit  silos,  cement, 
concrete,  wood  stave,  hollow  tile,  metal,  etc., 
modifications  of  all  kinds.  When  you  read  it 
you  will  be  able  to  make  an  unerring  choice  of 
the  best  silo  for  your  needs.  We  do  notmake 
silos — therefore  can  offer  suggestions  impar- 
tially. We  cover  different  climatic  conditions 
— teflhowto  build— suggest  bast  sizes— crops 
— how  to  feed  for  best  results— everything 
that's  worth  knowing  about  silage,  wesena 
this  book  for  10c.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
Also  let  us  tell  you  the  latest  news  story  on 

Silver's  1914  Model 
"Ohio"  Silo  Filler 

The  machine  that  has  driye  pulley,  cutting 
cylinder  and  blower  fan  all  on  the  main 
shaft.  Write  for  catalog  and  "Silo  Filler 
Logic."  We  send  these  two  books  free. 

Enclose  10c  and  we  send 
"Modern  Silage  Methods." 

SILVER 
MFG. CO. 

313 
Broadway 
Salem. 
Ohio 


20-HOUR 
WELDED  TANK 
HEATER 

Keeps  all  the  heat  under 
water,     Has  been  known  to  hold  Are  2i 
hours  without  attention.   Burns  any  fuel, 
Used  with  or  without  grate. 
Ask  for  circular  and  special  introductory  price. 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1282    West  10th  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


GOOD  MEN  WANTED 


at  once  to  learn  the  autc  business  Big  future  for  you  or 
anyone  who  makes  himself  an  auto  expert  You  learn  here 
by  doing  the  work  yourself.  Lifetime  opportunity  to  lean 
the  highest  and  most  expensive  auto  work  ever  given 
Omaha's  NEW  Auto  Training  College,  thelargest  ofits  kind 
in  the  west,  conducted  by  experienced  Automobile  men  of 
Omaha,  giving  the  highest  and  finest  practica  I  auto  train- 
ing work  to  be  _  •^m^'*'^"  _  found  any- 
where Expert-  JB  I  H  ^HB^fl^k  enced  repair- 
men come  and  I  H  m  Btake  exactly 
same  course  to  B  B  fl  ■  Bbecome  ex- 
perts We  teach  B  B  fl  B  Bexpert  work. 
You  get  higher  wL^m  B  V^^Vtraining  here 
than  you  cantf  U  ^Ba^  B  at  any  regular 
auto  repair  crdles**  shop,  we  have 
equipment  that  they  don't  have,  and  Intructors  who  teach 
you  principles  that  they  don't  even  know 
$900  to  $3,000  a  YEAR,  Salary  or  Bus.  Profits 
in  Repairsbop  or  Garage,  or  as  Salesmen.  Factory  Testers. 
Chauffeurs.  Repairmen,  Starter  Experts  or  Garage  Manager 
Uever  you  are  going  to  make  a  change  to  get  into  a  higher 
paying  and  more  pleasant  line  of  work  DO  IT  NOW.  the 
opportunities  are  the  best  now  that  tbey  have  ever  been 
Take  our  wonderful  training  course  now  untl  I  you  are  com- 
petent, and  then  go  right  into  the  automobile  business  from 
bene.  Positions  now  open  needing  capable  men,  and  we 
want  some  good  men  at  once  to  take  up  this  work 
Special  ISO  course  InElcc  Starting  &  Tract. once  ring  FREE 
with  regular  course  Learn  here  in  6  «dw  or  more  Tuition 
imali  Life  scholarship.  Work  easy  and  Interesting  Many 
make  expenses  while  learning.    Free  catalog  at  once. 

American  Auto  College,  404  Auto  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


LooK  Here  Farmers 

~  NewFarm  Lamp  and  Lantern/  X 
JM»0n  !5.Days  FreeTridlf 


Thoy  bnm  (ru— created  br  (puiolina 
and  air.  (>»»t  of  orMjratlun  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  hour.  Give  300  to  600  candle  * 
power  litfht.  Hade  of  solid  brans,  heavily 
nickel  plated.  Bold  at  a  prlro  anyone  can 
afford.  Throw  away  your  lamnpi  and  lan- 
h  .  Get  a  Swain  e  lamp  or  lantern.  No 
wicka  to  trim,  no  ■<<■■•  or  toot-  Can't 
explode  «v«n  If  corned  over. 

SOLD  ON  16  DAYS'  TRIAL 
Ornatent  lamp  and  lantern  ever  1 
nted.   To  provo  it  wn  will  fT 
hrr  orbothon  trial.  If  not  untie 
tory  rag  pay  nothing.    Bond  for  illua-> 
tratod  literature,  pricoaanti  particolaj 
ma  .    .   SWAINE  GASOLINE  LIGHTING 
Court  Ai/e.  Dea  Moines,  lo 


T  YOURf  IDEAS 

..,000  offered  for  certain  inven- 
lion,.  liook  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent" 
d  "What  to  Invent"  pout  Tree.  Send 
rouch  Hketch  for  1  rue  report  a*  to  patent- 
ability.  1'utentn  mWnrtlHvd  for  Hale  at 
our  expenau  In  Manufacturers'  Journal*. 

CHANOLEE  A  CHANDLEE.  Patent  Atfye 

1  10  Y..n 

^858  P.  Brrerl.  Waahlngton.  P.  C. 


PATENTS 


Tliat  Protect  and  Fay 

Send  Sketch  or  Modal 
for  Search. 
UOOKH.  ADVICE  and  «!•:/>  ttflTRH  rill 
WaYTBOW  E.  COLIMAH,  Patent  TLawyer. 
"Washington.  S.  O. 

•  U) 


Brig! it  and  Breezy 


\t  tbe  Bottom 

"Now,  my  boy,  you'll  have  to- start 
at  the  bottom  and  work  up." 
"All  right,  dad." 

"The  best  I  can  do  is  to  make  you 
fourth  vice  president  of  our  corpora- 
tion." 

Cow  Was  Hasty 
A  former  one-cow  dairyman  was 
notified  by  the  Board  of  Health  that 
hs  license  had  expired.  He  sat  down 

and  answered: 

"Dear  Sir:     The  cow  beat  you  to 

it;  she  expired  first." 

Forward  Mary 

"Mary  followed  Edward,"  mum- 
bled the  high  school  girl,  who  was 
trying  to  fix  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land in  her  mind. 

"What's  that?"  spoke  up  grandma, 
who  had  been  dozing. 

"Mary  followed  Edward." 

"Then  you  keep  away  from  Mary. 
I  don't  want  you  to  go  with  them 
kind.     Girls  is  getting  too  bold." 

The  Cent  i -Pig 

A  young  wife  recently  went  into  a 
provision  shop  and  addressed  the 
hopman  thus: 

"I  bought  three  or  four  hams  here 
a  month  or  so  ago,  and  they  were 
fine.    Havo  you  any  more  of  them?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  the  man. 
"There  are  ten  of  those  hams  hang- 
ing up  there  now." 

"Well,  if  you  are  sure  they're  off 
the  same  pig  I'll  take  three  of  them," 
replied  the  young  wife  meekly. 

Vanity! 

"I  wouldn't  o'  had  no  trouble  wif 
de  constable  ner  nobody,"  said  Mr. 


Erastus  Qinkey,  "if  it  hadn't  been 
lor  woman's  love  o'  dress." 

"What  has  dress  got  to  do  with 
it?"  asked  the  jailer. 

"My  women  folks  warn't  satisfied 
to  eat  de  mos'  of  de  chicken.  Dey 
had  -to  put  de  feathers  in  their  hats 
an'  parade  'em  as  circumstantial  evi- 
dence." 

— ■$> — 
Hardly 

An  English  colonel,  at  kit  inspec- 
tion, said  to  Private  Flanigan: 

"Hal  Yes,  shirts,  socks,  flannels, 
all  very  good.  Now,  can  you  assure 
me  that  all  the  articles  of  your  kit 
have  buttons  on  them?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Private  Flanigan, 
hesitating. 

"How's  that,  sir?" 

"Ain't  no  buttons  on  the  towels, 
sir." 

Satan's  Way 

Mrs.  Kilgore  was  the  pretty  young 
wife  of  the  elderly  village  pastor. 
One  day  she  went  into  the  city  with 
a  friend,  and  among  other  things 
bought  a  new  frock. 

"Another  frock,  my  dear?"  said 
her  husband.  "Did  you  need  an- 
other?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  wife,  hesitatingly, 
"I  do  need  it;  and,  besides,  it  was 
so  pretty  that  the  devil  tempted  me." 

'  But  you  should  have  said,  'Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan.'  Have  you 
forgotten  that?" 

"Oh,  no:  but  that  was  what  made 
the  trouble,  hubby,  dear.  I  said, 
'Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,'  and  he 
did,  but  he  whispered  over  my  shoul 
der,  'It  just  fits  you  beautifully  in 
the  back!'  And  I  just  had  to  take 
1  it  then." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Prattle  of  the  Youngsters 


Thoughtful 

"Have  you  said  your  prayers?" 
asked  the  mother. 

"Of  course,"  replied  the  child. 

"And  did  you  ask  to  be  made  a 
better  litlte  girl?" 

"Yes,  and  I  put  in  a  word  for  you 
and  father,  too." 

Giving~Cheei  fully 

The  father  of  a  Germantown  lad 
had  given  him  a  10-cent  piece  and 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  telling  him  that 
he  might  put  one  or  the  other  on  the 
church's  contribution  plate.  At 
dinner  the  father  asked  the  boy 
which  coin  he  had  given. 

"Well,  father,"  exclaimed  the 
youngster,  "at  first  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  ought  to  put  the  quarter  on 
the  plate,  but  just  in  time  I  remem- 
bered the  saying,  'The  Lord  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver,'  and  I  knew  I  could 
give  the  10-cent  piece  a  great  deal 
more  cheerfully,  so  I  put  that  in." 

DelhHvl 

The  word  "orphan"  occurred  in 
the  Sunday  school  lesson.  The 
teacher  asked  if  any  of  the  boys  in 
the  class  knew  what  an  orphan  was. 
There  was  no  response.  Thinking 
to  help  the  little  fellows,  the  teacher 
said : 

"Why,  children,  I'm  an  orphan: 
now  can't  you  tell  me  what  an  or- 
phan is?" 

Up  went  the  hand  of  a  little  boy. 

"That's  b  Kood  boy,  Johnnie."  said 


the  teacher.  "You  can  tell  us  what 
an  orphan  is." 

"An  orphan,"  replied  the  lad,  with- 
out the  slightest  hint  of  a  smile  and 
with  deep  earnestness,  "an  orphan 
is  a  young  lady  who  wants  to  get 
married  and  can't!" 

In  the  Sleeper 

A  little  girl  traveling  in  a  sleeping 
car  with  her  parents  greatly  objected 
to  being  put  in  an  upper  berth.  She 
was  assured  that  papa,  mamma  and 
God  would  watch  over  her.  She  was 
settled  in  the  berth  at  last  and  the 
passengers  were  quiet  for  the  night, 
when  a  small  voice  piped: 

"Mamma!" 

"Yes,  dear."* 

"You  there?" 

"Yes,  I'm  here.  Now  go  to  sleep." 

"Papa,  you  there?" 

"Yes,  I'm  here,.  Go  to  sleep,  like 
a  good  girl." 

This  continued  at  intervals  for 
some  time,  until  a  fellow  passenger 
lost  patience  and  called: 

We're  nil  here'  Your  father, 
and  mother,  and  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters, and  uncles,  and  aunts,  and  first 
cousins!  All  here!  Now  go  to 
sleep! " 

There  was  a  brief  pause  after  this 
explosion.  Then  the  ti-  •  voice  piped 
up  again,  bat  very  softly: 

"Malnma! " 

"Well?" 

"Was  that  God?" 


You  Can  t  Beat 
Gdlldwiy  Prices  and  Qua! it) ! 


My  New  Low  Down  No.  8  Spreader 

v  i  Mi  cut  under  front  wheels  and  trussed 
channel  steel  frame  Is  positively  the  best 
spreader  In  the  world.  Light  draft,  end-  - 
less  apron,  positive  force  feed,  double  (IWm 
chain  drive.    Just  ask  for  my  book,  MA  " 
Streak  of  Gold,"  FREE,  and  I  Will  tell 
you  the  truth  about  manure  spreaders  T^i 
and  how  to  get  the  greatest  profit  out  <i 
of  your  manure  products. 

New 

Sanitary  Cream] 
Separator 

I  will  send  it  anywhere  I 
In  the  United  States! 
without  an  expert  to  I 
act  It  up  to  any  Inex- 1 

Spreaders  5b4up- ^Li S."™  .ream sepaH 

toratlO-day  free  trial,  to  test  thoroughly  J 
against  any  make  o(  separator  that  evenj 
sells  for  twice  as  much  and  will  let 
you  be  the  Judge.  Built  up  to  a  high 
standard  and  net  down  to  a 
price.    20,000  miles  of  travel  f5 
would  prove  It  the  most  mod- 
ern,  the  most  sanitary,  the  most 
scientific,  the  clsanest  Bkimmer,  the 
most  beautiful  In  design  of  any  cream 
separator  made  today  and  I  have, 
seen  them  all.  A  postal  gets  ounl 
big  free  Separator  Catalog  «vpd 
Cow  frppk . 

Galloway  Master  piece  Big 

«2JwPosltively|kupremo  in  power,  sim- 
OIJl  pliclty  and  design.  All  our  years 
of  engine  building  are  built  into  It.  / 
mechanical  masterpiece.  Long  lite 
and  satisfaction  to  engine  users 
are  built  Into  every  one  of  these  Galloway  Masterpiece 
Gig  Six  Engines.  Great  volume,  perfected  design  and 
simplicity  are  what  make  this  price  possible.  A  heavy 
weight,  heavy  duty,  large  bore  and  long  stroke  en- 
gine not  overrated.  Get  right  on  engines  before  you 
<Qfl  a.    buy.   Get  my  tree  engine  book  be- 

»»0.  IO   (J)    fore  J,,,.,  a„ 

gine  at  any  price. 

Wm.  Galloway, 
President, 
The  Wm.  Gal- 
loway Co., 
267  Galloway 
Station 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


Nelson  Submerged  Tank 
Heater 


Note  the  construction.  No  heat  goes  to  waste. 

All  the  heat  is  under  water.  Can  be  used  In 
any  size  tank.  Will  burn  coal,  wood,  corn 
cobs  or  any  rubbish.  Two  weeks'  free  trial. 
Then  if  you  do  not  think  it  Is  worth  double 
the  price  we  ask  for  It,  return  same  to  us  at 
our  expense.  Tf  not  sold  by  your  dealer,  drop 
us  a  postal — now— while  it  is  fresh  In  your 
mind,  for  catalog  and  prices. 

NELSON  MFO.  CO., 

26  Wall  Street,  Deerfield  Wis. 


The  Perfect 

Worm  Expeller, 
Appetizer, 
Conditioner  and 
Bone  Builder. 

Send  $2.50  today  for  trial 
12  5-pound  bag.  Your 
money  back  if  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Grain  Belt  Supply  Co. 

South 
Omaha, 

Neb. 
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Bargain  Day 
on  Cuts  

You  can  buy  any  cut  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
for  8  cents  per  square  incli. 
caBh  with  order — not  less 
than  7f>  cents  for  any  one 
cut.  It  is  advisable  to  write  i 
at  once,  as  we  have  only  one  ^ 
of  each  kind.    Address,  - 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer  1 

Omaha,  Neb.  2 


Uniform  Live  Stock  Shipping  Regulations 

Paper  Read  by  EL  Z.  Russell  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  Before  the  Nebraska  Farmers' Congress 


,F  GREAT  importance  to  farmers 
and  stockmen  is  the  question  of 
uniform  shipping  and  inspection 
rules  and  regulations  for  live 
stock.  This  particularly  applies 
to  the  breeder  and  shipper  of 
pure-bred  live  stock,  for  it  is  he 
who  more  frequently  ships  live  stock  interstate, 
thereby  coming  into  contact  ■with  tne  rules  and 
regulations  of  some  other  states  than  his  own. 
There  are  numerous  reasons  why  these  rules  and 
regulations  should  be  more  uniform  than  they 
now  are. 

If  a  uniform  set  of  rules  were  adopted,  a 
man  shipping  live  stock  would  know  just  what 
he  had  to  do  in  the  way  of  an  inspection  or  ob- 
taining a  certificate  to  accompany  the  bill  of 
lading,  while  as  it  now  is  there  is  such  a  mix- 
ture of  regulations  in  the  different  states  that 
one  cannot  possibly  remember  what  is  neces- 
sary for  air  of  them. 

The  present  method  is  troublesome  to  the 
transportation  companies.  They  may  notify 
their  agents  what  rules  are  necessary,  but  in 
dealing  with  the  vast  number  of  people  they 
have  to  deal  with  one  can  at  once  see  that  the 
agent  may  not  give  the  shipper  the  proper  in- 
formation. In  consequence  the  shipment  is  fre- 
quently held  up  at  some  state  line.  Not  all 
veterinarians  who  make  inspections  and  issue 
certificates  for  this  purpose  are  posted  on  the 
regulation  necessary  for  some  state  to  which  the 
shipment  is  to  be  made. 

Just  recently  an  instance  of  this  kind  came 
to  our  notice.  A  breeder  of  pure-bred  hogs  was 
in  the  office  and  said  "he  had  just  returned  $35 
to  a  party  in  Iowa  who  ordered  a  pig  from  him. 
Knowing  that  some  sort  of  certificate  or  inspec- 
tion was  necessary,  he  called  up  his  veteri- 
narian, who  told  him  the  rules  of  Iowa  required 
treatment  of  the  hog  simultaneously,  and  that 
the  animal  be  held  thirty  days  after  the  treat- 
ment. The  facts  are  that  the  Iowa  rules  re- 
quire treatment  either  simultaneously  or  the 
single  method.  If  by  the  single  method,  it 
must  be  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
shipment.  This  party  was  a  man  who  did  not 
want  to  treat  his  hogs  simultaneously,  and  con- 
sequently he  returned  the  money  and  the  sale 
was  not  made,  yet  it.  should  have  been  had  the 
veterinarian  known  the  requirements  for  Iowa. 
During  the  last  state  fair  this  matter  was 
brought  forcibly  to  our  attention  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  breeders  on  the  grounds, 
selling  their  hogs  for  shipment  into  other  states, 
coming  to  us  for  information  as  to  what  was 
necessary  in  the  way  of  inspection',  vaccination 
and  certificate,  to  get  their  hogs  into  such  state. 
State  Lines  Should  Be  Imaginary 

It  is  our  opinion  that  state  lines  as  far  as 
inspection  of  animals  and  certificate  required 
for  their  movement  is  concerned  should  be  noth- 
ing but  imaginary.  For  instance,  why  should 
the  Dorset-Niles-McBride  treatment  be  neces- 
sary for  the  shipment  of  a  hog  from  Nebraska  to 
Iowa,  when  nothing  but  a  health  eertifieate  is 
required  for  the  same  hog  to  be  shipped  from 


Nebraska  to  Minnesota  or  South  Dakota.  In 
cattle  shipments  we  find  that  Colorado  requires! 
a  health  certificate  and  a.  tuberculin  test  for 
bulls  for  breeding  purposes  and  for  all  female 
cattle  over  6  months  old  for  dairying  purposes. 
Illinois  requires  no  certificate  except  for  Texas 
fever.  Iowa  requires  a  health  certificate,  in- 
cluding tuberculin  test,  for  both  dairy  and 
breeding  animals.  In  Missouri  the  health 
certificate,  including  tuberculin  test,  for  dairy 
and  breeding  cattle  is  required,  and  if  such  ani- 
mal comes  from  a  Lerd  in  which  tuberculosis  is 
found  the  certificate  must  contain  the  words, 
"Exposed  to  tuberculosis  on  day  of  inspection." 
So  you  can  see  there  is  practically  nothing  in 
the  way  of  uniformity  in  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

In  taking  up  the  matter  of  uniformity  of 
these  rules  and  regulations  great  care  should  be 
taken  by  the  officials  having  these  matters  in 
charge  not  to  require  such  certificates  as  may 
be  a  source  of  considerable  expense  to  the  man 
shipping  the  animal.  We  mean  this:  If  a  hog 
breeder  in  Nebraska  sells  an  animal  to  go  into 
Minnesota  today,  possibly  this  same  man  will 
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receive  another  order  to  go  into  the  same  star* 
three  or  four  days  later,  and  the  regulations  in 
Minnesota  should  not  be  such  as  to  require  thit- 
shipper  going  to  the  expense  of  having  the  vet- 
erinarian to  make  a  trip  to  his  farm  the  second 
time  to  inspect  his  herd  in  order  that  the  proper 
certificate  may  be  made  out.  The  regulation 
requiring  such  certificates  a6  this  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  fat  thing  for  the  veterinarians,  and 
many  of  them  would  undoubtedly  take  advan- 
tage of  it  to  the  full  extent. 

Oath  of  Shipper  Should  Be  Enough 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  hog  shipments 
the  states  into  which  the  animals  are  tsent  could 
be  fully  protected  by  something  in  the  line  of  an 
affidavit  from  the  man  making  the  shipment 
that  his  hogs  on  the  day  of  the  shipment  were 
all  in  good  health,  and  that  for  thirty  days  past 
there  had  not  been  any  sickness  of  any  kind  in 
his  herd,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  in  an: 
herds  adjoining  his  farm.  Anyone  making  this 
kind  of  an  arfidavit  is  subject  to  prosecution 
under  the  laws  for  perjury.  It  is  powibio,  of 
course,  that  some  of  them  would  take  the  rieV 
of  perjuring  themselves  in  order  to  make  a  sale, 
but  we  believe  this  per  cent  would  be  very  small 
indeed.  Would  not  a  certificate  of  this  >in^ 
accompanying  the  shipment  better  protect  th^ 
community  in  -which  this  shipment  goes  that 
would  the  statement  of  the  veterinarian  that  he 
had  visited  the  herd  and  found  everything  in 
good  condition?  We  want  to  make  this  state- 
ment, that  we  do  not  believe  a  visit  of  one-ualf- 
hour  or  an  hour  to  a  herd  of  hogs  by  any  veteri- 
narian is  sufficient  for  him  to  know  that  the 
herd  is  in  good  health. 

We  want  every  community  protected  inn 
which  a  shipment  is  made.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  an  absolute  injustice  to  the  shipper,  and  detri 
mental  to  the  pure-bred  live  etc-ckt  interest  in 
general,  to  make  some  regulation  by  which  the 
shipper  may  be  held  for  extortionate  charges  for 
these  services.  Do  not  let  it  be  understood  tha; 
we  are  for  a  minute  advocating  the  idea,  of 
throwing  down  the  bars  and  letting  the  animab- 
be  shipped  proi-iiscuous'y  over  the  country  with- 
out any  regulation. 

Proposed  Meeting  Was  Postponed 

The  Nebraska  Live  Stock  Sanitary  board 
some  time  ago  issued  an  invitation  to  the  variout- 
authorities  having  these  inspection  and  shipment 
laws  in  their  charge  to  meet  at  Omaha  aiid  go 
over  the  matter  of  the  posFibility  of  adopting, 
for  possibly  eight  or  ten  states  in  the  Missour 
and  Mississippi  valleys,  more  uniform  rules.  Dr 
Kigtn  informed  us  that  a  very  general  reply  wa;- 
received  to  this  invitation,  but  that  ;:  Inrc,-  num- 
ber of  officials  believed  the  meeting  could  b< 
more  sucessfully  held  at  Chicago  at  the  time  of 
tLe  International,  at  which  time  the  United 
States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  association  would 
hold  its  annual  meeting.  But  on  account  of  th- 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  prpvalen?  <..-.*r  the 
country,  as  we  all  kr">w,  the  Intrrria-ional  was 
postponed,  as  was  also  the  meeting  of  the  sani- 
tary officials.     It. is  now  contemplated  it;: t  this 
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*iiow  Your  Serum  is  Clean,  Pure,  Potent 

You  Should  Know  Where  It  Comes  From  and  Under  What  Conditions  It  Is  Manufactured 


C ATT E RED  throughout 
different  sections  oi 
the  United  States  are 
many  plants  manufac- 
turing anti-hog  cholera 
serum.  There  are 
plants  having  the  latest 
up-to-date  equipment,  employing 
men  who  have  had  years  of  experi- 
ence in  hog  cholera  work  in  general. 
There  are  other  plants  with  but  a 
very  limited  equipment  and  a  much 
more  limited  amount  of  floor  space, 
and  some  plants  running  with  men 
in  charge  who  have  had  practically 
no  experience  in  the  work. 

In  this  article  we  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  essentials  of 
an  up-to-date  serum  plant.  First  of 
all  is  the  man  or  men  who  own  and 
manage  the  plant.  They  must  be 
men  of  standing  and  integrity,  hav- 
ing first  in  view  the  putting  out  of 
the  best  product  possible,  saying  to 
themselves  as  well  as  to  others  that 
they  will  never  knowingly  sell  to 
anyone  any  serum  that  has  not  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  found  to  stand 
up  absolutely. 

The  next  most  important  man  is 
the  one  who  has  direct  charge  of  the 
work  in  the  plant.  He  must  be  a 
veterinarian  of  learning  and  moral 
standing.  He  should  be  a  man  of 
years  of  experience  in  hog  cholera 
work  in  general.  A  man  big  enough 
to  know  that  his  success  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  product  produced 
by  the  plant  and  not  the  quantity 
sent  out. 

After  these  requisites  must  come 
the  location  of  the  plant,  its  build- 
ings and   the   necessary  equipment 
within  the  buildings.     Sanitation  is 
the  first  thing   to   think  of.  Good 
drainage  is  essential.    Care  must  be 
taken  that  none  of  the  hogs  used  in 
any  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  plant  can  be  infected  with  any  disease  of  any 
kind.    The   building   and    pen  arrangements 
should  be  such  that  the  hogs  may  be  kept  as 
comfortable  as  possible  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer.   We  believe   for   efficient    work  there 
should  be  separate  buildings  for  the  test  pigs, 
the  virus  pigs  and  the   hypers.    All  possible 
danger  of  carrying  the  germs  of  cholera  from 
the  test  pens  or  the  virus  room  into  the  hyper 
room  must  be  carefully  guarded. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer  has,  in  previ- 


No.  1 — Pens  for  Virus  Pigs 


No.  2 — Summer  Location    of  Pens  for  Test  Pigs 

ous  issues,  said  that  we  did  not  believe  it  good 
practice  to  use  what  is  known  as  "stock  yards" 
virus.  By  the  term  "stock  yards"  virus  we 
mean  virus  used  for  hypers  and  tests  that  is  ob- 
tained from  hogs  showing  cholera  lesions  killed 
in  the  packing  plants.  We  are  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  better  virus — virus  that  is  clean 
and  pure  and  free  from  other  diseases — can  be 
made  by  the  manufacturer  making  his  own  virus 
by  injection,  using  perfectly  healthy  pigs  that 
have  first  been  tested  for  other  complications. 


Let  us  say  here  that  all  plants  using 
"stock  yards"  serum  are  not  located 
at  stock  yards  points,,  nor  do  all 
plants  located  at  stock  yards  use 
"stotk  yards"  serum. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  se- 
rum plants  in  the  United  States  have 
been  closed  down  by  order  of  the 
government.  This  order  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  was  discovered  in 
some  serum  or  virus  sent  out  from 
one  or  two  serum  plants  located  at 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago, 
getting  their  virus  at  a  packing 
plant.  It  was  found  that  some  of 
the  hogs  from  which  the  virus  was 
taken  were  affected  with  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease;  hence  the  trou- 
ble and  the  closing  down  of  these 
plants. 

Most  of  the  plants  closed  by  this 
order  were  ordered  closed  simply  as 
a  precaution  and  not  that  any  trace 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  dis- 
covered in  any  of  their  hogs  or  the 
product  of  the  plant.  However,  the 
closing  of  these  plants  has  been  a 
serious  matter  to  many  hog  growers 
wanting  to  buy  serum,  as  well  as  a 
big  loss  to  the  plant  closed.  It  has 
borne  out  our  contention  that  the 
use  of  stock  yards  virus  can  be  the 
means  of  transmitting  other  dis- 
eases to  swine. 

Let  us  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
the  farmer  and  hog  grower  posting 
himself  in  advance  about  the  plant 
from  which  he  contemplates  buying. 
Find  out  about  the  owners,  look  into 
their  standing  in  general,  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  the  busi- 
ness to  stay  and  are  making  every 
effort  to  produce  a  good  product. 
Don't  wait  to  do  this  until  you  want 
to  buy;  do  it  at  once,  and  then  when 
you  make  up  your  mind  you  want 
serum  from  a  certain  plant,  tell  the 
man  whom  you  employ  to  vaccinate 
your  hogs  to  get  this  serum,  and  see  to  it  that 
■he  does  get  it  and  that  the  bottles  come  to  you 
with  the  seal  unbroken. 

The  pictures  accompanying  this  article  were 
taken  in  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  plants  in 
the  country  and  show  practically  ideal  condi- 
tions for  the  production  of  good  serum. 

Cleanliness  Main  Thing 
Extreme  care  should  always  be  taken  that 
the  germs  of  hog  cholera  cannot  be  taken  from 
the  virus  pens  into  the  serum  department. 
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No.  3 — Pens  and  Sheds  for  Hypers 


No.  4— —Bleeding  Room  of  Glass,  Enamel  and  Concrete 


December  26.  1914 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


No.  5 — Hog  Arranged  for  Pinal  Bleeding 


Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  best  precautions  to 
avoid  this  trouble.  Cut  No.  1  shows  the  pens 
for  virus  pigs.  Note  the  arrangement  of  these 
pens,  the  floor  being  higher  than  the  floor  of 
the  alleyway.  The  floors  in  these  pens  all  slope 
6lightly  to  the  center  of  the  house,  making  them 
easily  cleaned.  The  floors  and  partitions  are 
all  made  of  cement,  trowelled  smooth,  that  every 
particle  of  dirt  and  dust  may  be  easily  removed. 
Just  outside  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  alleyway 
shown  in  the  cut  is  placed  a  pan  containing  a 
strong  disinfectant.  Every  person  going  through 
this  door  steps  into  this  pan  of  disinfectant, 
thereby  minimizing  the  chance  of  carrying  dis- 
ease gernis  from  this  room.  The  pigs  used  for 
testing  purposes  should  be  kept  at  as  even  a 
temperature  as  possible  that  the  best  test  possi- 
ble may  be  made.  Arrangements  of  the  plant 
should  be  made  so  that  weather  conditions  will 
affect  the  pigs  as  little  as  possible  during  the 
test.  It  is  very  desirable  that  in  the  winter 
time  these  pigs  be  kept  in  a  building  furnished 
with  artificial  heat. 

Cut  No.  2  shows  a  very  good  location  for  the 
pens  for  these  test  pigs  in  the  summer  time.  It 
will  be  noted/  the  pens  ars  under  good  shade  and 
have  perfect  ventilation.    Serum  tested  under 


these  conditions 
should  show  exactly 
what  it  is. 

Cut  No.  3  shows  a 
splendid  arrangement 
of  pens  and  sheds  for 
hypers.    The  floors  in 

all  these  pens  are  covered  with  cement,  as  are 
the  walks  and  roadways  between  the  pens. 
These  pens  are  located  on  ground  that  is  well 
drained,  so  by  the  use  of  a  hose  ideal  sanitary 
conditions  can  be  obtained. 

In  visiting  different  serum  plants  in 
different  states  we  have  found  most  any  condi- 
tion possible  in  the  bleeding  room.  The  condi- 
tions shown  in  cut  No.  4  are  the  best  we  have 
seen  anywhere.  The  floor  of  this  room  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  easily  be  thoroughly  cleaned. 
All  the  furniture  is  either  enameled  or  glass, 
making  it  practically  impossible  for  dust  to  stick 
to  any  part  of.it  should  it  by  any  chance  get  into 
the  room.  Note  the  complete  covering  of  the 
crates  into  which  the  hypers  are  placed  for 
bleeding.  This  arrangement  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  dirt  of  any  kind  that  might  possibly 
be  left  on  the  hoe;  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
serum  through  the  bleeding  operation. 

Cut  No.  5  shows  how  the  hog  is  arranged  for 
final  bleeding.  Note  the  complete  covering  of 
the  hog  with  a  shroud,  excepting:  the  small  place 
in  the  neck,  from  which  the  blood  is  taken  in 
the  killing  operation.  As  in  other  departments 
of  this  plant,  absolute  cleanliness  is  maintained, 


No.  6 — Bacteriologist  at  Work 

as  may  be  judged  hy  conditions  shown  in  thi> 
cut. 

We  believe  one  of  the  very  important  depan 
ments  of  an  up-to-date  serum  plant  is  one  thai 
is  not  maintained  In  very  many  of  them,  a  bac- 
teriologist. We  show  in  cut  No.  6  the  bacter- 
io'ogist  at  his  work  at  this  plant.  All  the  serum 
and  virus  manufactured  here  come  under  hi> 
supervision.  He  goes  from  time  to  time  into 
the  bleeding  room,  taking  smears  from  the  dif- 
ferent operators  while  at  their  work  at  sutl, 
times  as  he  thinks  best,  giving  the  operator  no 
chance  to  know  just  when  he  will  be  checked  np. 
We  are  informed  that  it  has  been  definitely  as- 
certained that  a  large  number  of  bacteria  in  a 
certain  bleeding  have  been  traced  to  dirty  finger- 
nails of  the  party  doing  the  bleeding.  All  virus- 
used  is  likewise  treated,  in  the  bacteriological 
department. 

If  for  any  reason  the  bacteriologist  is  noi 
satisfied,  the  serum  is  not  what  it  should  be,  he 
at  once  orders  a  test  of  this  serum  to  be  mad< 
by  subjecting  a  guinea  pig  to  the  test.  We  show 
in  cut  No.  7  the  operation  of  testing  a  batch  oi 
serum  by  injecting  into  one  of  these  guinea  pig:-. 
It  is  well  known  to  everyone  that  there  is  so 
little  vitality  in  the  guinea  pig  that  anything  at 
all  wrong  with  the  serum  would  show  fatal  re- 
sults. This  is  but  one  of  the  precautions  thai 
we  believe  manufacturers  should  take  in  th«- 
manufacture  of  this  product,  thereby  raising  the 
standard  of  their  own  product  and  guaranteeing 
to  their  customers  more  satisfactory  results 
from  its  application. 


What  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  Did 


Xo.  7 — Testing  Serum  on  Guinea  Pig 


3^5f"|HE  farmers  of  Nebraska,,  through  the 
Farmers'  Congress,  which  met  in 
Omaha,  have  gone  on  record  as  to 
some  of  the  important  things  that 
they  want  the  law-makers  to  do 
when  the  legislature  meets  in  January.  This 
congress  in  the  largest  measure  possible  reflects 
all  shades  of  opinion.  It  is  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  different  farmers'  organ- 
izations of  the  states.  It  is  a  mighty  good  thing 
for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state  when 
representatives  from  the  Farmers'  Union,  Society 
of  Equity,  the  Grange,  Fruit  Growers'  associa- 
tion and  breeders  meet  in  a  congress  of  this  kind 
and  after  sharp  conflicts  in  debate  can  agree  on 
so  many  important  matters  of  legislation.  Others 
having  a  financial  interest  in  legislative  mat- 
ters get  together,  so  why  shouldn't  the  farmer? 
Herewith  we  print  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Farmers'  Congress.  These  resolutions  will 
be  discussed  editorially  in  future  issues  of  this 
paper. 

Following  are  the  newly  elected  officers  of 
the .   Nebraska     Farmers'     Congress:  George 


Coupland,  Elgin,  president:  J.  B.  Grinnell,  Sarpy 
county,  secretary;  George  Junkin,  Smithfield. 
treasurer;  Frank  Tannehill,  Norfolk,  first  vic< 
president;  Homer  McKelvey,  Clay  county,  second 
vice  president;  R.  D.  Smith,  Colfax  county,  third 
vice  president. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

Agricultural  Development — Resolved,  Thai 
we  approve  the  action  of  congress  in  passing  the 
Smith-Lever  bill  for  agricultural  devHopmeni 
purposes  in  the  several  states  of  the  union,  and 
we  ask  the  coming  session  of  the  legis'ature  to 
take  such  steps  as  shall  secure  for  Nebraska  tht 
largest  possible  share  of  such  appropriation. 

lorrens'  Title  Law — We  reaffirm  the  action 
of  the  last  session  of  this  congress  endorsing  the 
demand  for  passage  of  the  Torrens*  title  regis- 
tration law. 

Constitutional  Convention — We  call  upon 
the  legislature  to  submit  to  the  people  a  proposi- 
tion for  holding  a  constitutional  convention  for 
the  revision  of  the  state  constitution. 

Blue  Sky  Law — We  ask  that  co-operative  en- 
terprises for  mutual  benefit  be  exempted  fron: 
the  operation  of  the  Blue  Sky  law. 

Conservation  and  Public  Welfare — We 
recommend  the  valuable  work  of  the  State  Oon- 
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Just  as  we  draw  on  heavier  cloth- 
ing and  stir  up  a  better  fire,  so  we 
must  increase  the  heat-producing  ra- 
tions for  the  live  stock  as  the  se- 
verely cold  weather  conies  on. 


How  about  the  fight  against  lice 
in  your  hog  herds?  On  account  of 
cold  weather  have  you  relaxed  your 
vigilance?  If  so,  just  remember  it 
will  cost  you  good  money  to  let  the 
lice  prosper.  Keep  after  them  all 
the  time. 


Cold  weather  brings  its  water 
troubles  for  the  stockman.  No  one 
thing  in  the  proper  and  profitable 
caring  for  stock  of  all  kinds  is  of 
more  importance  than  water,  and 
plenty  of  it,  when  the  stock  want  it. 
Don't  overlook  it. 


Corn  fodder  ought  to  be  fed  out 
the  first  thing  during  the  winter 
months,  as  it  soon  becomes  unfit  for 
feed  if  it  has  been  allowed  to  be- 
come damp  in  the  fall.  Second 
grade  hay,  too,  should  be  made  use 
of  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 


W.  R.  Mellor,  secretary  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  fair  board,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Fairs  and  Expositions 
for  the  year  1916.  This  is  a  splen- 
did recognition  of  Mr.  Mellor's  abil- 
ity and  efficiency  as  a  state  fair  man. 


Don't  let  the  brood  sows  lie  around 
the  sheds  too  much  these  cold  days. 
Exercise  is  one  of  the  important 
necessities  for  the  production  of  a 
good,  strong  litter  next  spring.  If 
they  do  not  get  around  voluntarily, 
get  after  them  and  see  that  they  do 
get  around. 


To  Get  Good  Serum 

The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
for  a  considerable  time  has  insisted 
that  the  sure  safeguard  for  farmers 
and  hog  men  againsl  poor  serum  was 
the  testing  of  this  product  by  either 
government  or  state  authority. 

The  Nebraska  Farmers*:  Congress 
recently  held  in  Omaha'-  p^assed  a  res- 
olution asking  that  regulations  of 
this-  kind  be  passed.  The  question 
of  added  expense  was  brought  up  in 
this  connection,  but  the  farmers  pres- 
ent at  the  congress  were  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  there  vvould 
be  no  kick  at  this  expense  being  in- 
curred. 

Talking  with  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  farmers  attending  this  meet- 
ing, we  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  every  man  we  talked  to  on  this 
subject  was  plain  in  the.  statement 
that  with  him  it  was  not  so  m.uch  a 
question  of  how  much"  the  serum*  cost 
as  it  was  of  the  quality.  '  Farmers 
don't  want  to  be  held  up  on  the 
price,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  amount  necessary 
if  they  can  be  assured  they  are  get- 
ting what  they  buy — a  good  product. 

If  our  farmers'  and  stockmen's  or- 
ganizations will  take  this  up  and  let 
the  authorities  having  these  matters 
in  charge  know  what  they  want  in 
this  connection,  and  then  as  individ- 
uals write  these  officials,  something 
will  be  accomplished. 

The  swine  industry  of  this  country 
is  of  snich  importance  that  all  that 
can  be  done  to  provide  good,  clean, 
potent  serum  must  be  done,  and  it 
will  be  done  if  the  men  who  buy 
serum  get  after  the  proposition  and 
keep  after  it. 


The  Calf  Stanchion 

The  calf  stanchion  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  devices  connected  with 
the  cattle-raising  business  on  the 
farm.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
raise  a  bunch  of  calves  as  hand-fed 
or  bucket-fed  calves  and  secure  any- 
thing near  like  satisfactory  results 
without  the  stanchion.  Calves  are 
possibMy  the  greediest  little  young- 
sters on  the  farm;  they  are  always 
hungry  when  they  are  doing  well, 
but  they  seem  to  have  no  key  to  the 
regulation  of  how  much  to  drink 
or  when  they  have  had  enough; 
therefore,  the  necessity  of  iregulating 
them  in  this  respect  if  you  want  to 
get  the  best  results  in  their  growth. 

Some  people  talk  about  the  butter- 
milk calf  or  the  pot-bellied  calf  as 
though  it  was  some  particular  breed 
of  calf  or  a  condition  that  is  a  neces- 
sity. Every  careless  calf  feeder  has 
this  type  of  calf  because  he  makes 
it  possible  for  the  calf  to  develop 
after  this  style.  You  can  set  it 
down  as  a  fact  that  irregular  feed- 
ing, stinting,  then  overfeeding,  is 
the  cause  for  this  condition  of  un- 
thrifty appearance  among  hand-fed 
or  bucket-fed  calves.  Calves  fed  in 
this  way  become  robbers,  just  as 
their  disposition  and  physical  ability 
prompts  them  to  crowd  their  asso- 
ciates away  from  the  feed. 

The  calf  stanchion  was  invented 
to  correct  the  robbing  habit  among 
calves,  to  protect  the  smaller  and 
weaker  ones  from  the  larger  and 
more  energetic  feeders.  It  also  cor- 
rects the  idle  habit  oi  car-suek*ing 
among  calves,  which  is  an  injurious 
habit,  getting  nothing  but  a  stomach 


full  of  air,  which  aids  in  discomfort, 
and  injury  to  the  calf.  The  stanch- 
ion can  be  built  under  a  shed  or  in 
the  calf  stable,  which  is  the  best 
place.  The  calves  will  soon  learn 
to  go  into  their  own  stalls  or  stanch- 
ion, and  when  fastened  they  stand 
there  quietly  until  fed,  and  they,  for- 
get to  bother  each  other  after  re- 
leased. Each  calf  gets  its  own  pail 
of  milk  or  feed  that  is  given  it  and 
there  is  no  robbing  and  no  excuse  for 
raising  the  pot-bellied  calf.  The 
work  of  raising  calves  by  this  method 
is  made  ea'sy,  clean  and  satisfactory 
and  the  expense  is  very  trifling,  con- 
sidering the  labor  saved  and  the  calf 
advantage  secured.  Any  farmer  can 
make  his  calf  stanchion  complete 
without  assistance  or  much  expense 
if  he  determines  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  his  neighbors  in  cattle  improve- 
ment. 


Silos  and  Cornstalk  Disease 

One  traveling  over  the  country  at 
this  season  of  the  year  notices  thou- 
sands of  cattle  and  horses  running 
in  the  stalk  fields.  When  we  look 
at  these  animals  trying  to  pick  some- 
thing to  eat  we  cannot  help  but  think 
of  the  vast  waste  of  feed  there  is  in 
these  fields. 

We  go  past  farm  after  farm  and 
see  these  valuable  animals  in  the 
fields  and  on  very  few  of  these  farms 
do  we  soe  silos.  We  wonder  how 
many  dollars  could  be  turned  into  the 
bank  account  of  the  owner  of  these 
animals  above  what  is  turned  in  if  a 
sufficient  a*mount  of  the  standing 
stalks  were  converted  into  silage.  In 
this  way  these  animals  could  be  fed 
with  a  far  better  feed,  and  in  far 
more  comfortable  quarters. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  the  season  of  the  year  to 
build  silos  or  make  silage,  but  it  is 
the  time  of  year  when  farmers  may 
well  think  something  about  what 
they  are  losing  by  not  having  silos. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  man 
who  is  losing  some  of  his  most  val- 
uable animals  in  the  cornstalks. 

Without  doubt  there  are  hundreds 
of  farmers  who  have  already  lost 
more  money  on  account  of  animals 
dying  in  the  stalk  fields  than  it 
would  have  cost  them  to  build  silos. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  just  to 
figure  on  this  a  little  at  this  time,, 
and  then  next  summer  carry  into  ef- 
fect what  you  now  think  best  to  do? 
If  you  have  silage  to  feed  you  cut 
out  the  loss  from  cornstalk  disease. 


Contagious  Diseases 

Considering  the  great  loss  of  farm 
stock  every  year,  it  seems  absolutely 
imperative  to  do  something  to  pre- 
vent contagious  diseases.  In  hogs 
alone  there  is  a  money  loss  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  attributed  to  worms. 
Veterinarians  are  beginning  to  call 
attention  to  the  danger  of  these  para- 
sites. 

Thousands  of  lambs  are  lost  every 
year  through  stomach  worms.  Horses 
ami  cattle  are  subject  to  peculiar 
contagious  diseases  that  carry  off 
hundreds;  they  are  also  subject  to 
worms,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  deadly  contagious  diseases  find 
their  first  victims  among  stock  that 
are  badly  worm-infested  and  in  a 
inn  down  condition.  Healthy  ani- 
mals are  very  often  exempt,  or,  if 
attacked,  recover. 


Corn  Crop  Measures 

The  feeding  operations  of  the 
country  are  largely  measured  by  the 
corn  crop.  So  positive  and  pro- 
nounced a  regulator  has  this  crop 
become  that  the  great  majority  of 
feeders  hold  off  in  laying  in  their 
feeder  supply  of  stock  until  the  corn 
crop  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  indi- 
cate what  its  yield  will  be.  The 
great  variety  and  combination  of 
feeds  adapted  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  live  stock  are  not  urged 
by  practical  feeders  as  a  substitute 
for  corn  in  the  fattening  and  finish- 
ing of  the  meat  animals. 

Helps  and  partial  substitutes  for 
corn  as  a  fattening  feed  are  gaining 
favor  with  many  live  stock  feeders, 
but  they  are  introduced  more  as  rel- 
ishes, appetizers  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  corn  and  the  general 
invigoration  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Cattle  feeders  generally  decline  to 
enter  into  the  feeding  of  cattle  un- 
less they  have  their  supply  of  corn 
as  the  basis  of  feed.  Some  feeders 
prefer  to  rely  entirely  on  corn,  with 
the  usual  roughness — hay.  Others, 
in  addition  to  corn  as  the  main  feed, 
want  to  add  a  little  oil  meal,  or  cot- 
tonseed meal,  silage,  with  a  variety 
of  roughage,  hay,  straw,  corn  fodder, 
sorghum,  etc. 

The  cattle-feeding  proposition  on 
a  large  scale  will  continue  to  demand 
corn,  alfalfa,  hay  and  silage,  meas- 
ured in  importance  as  named.  Cat- 
tle feeding  differs  as  to  methods  and 
importance  of  feeds  according  to  the 
district  of  country  where  carried  on. 
In  the  sugar  beet  sections  the  refuse 
from  the  beet  fields  and  factories 
will  always  form  the  main  feature 
of  feed  supply.  In  the  south  the 
winter  wheat  pastures  and  the  cot- 
tonseed cake  are  the  main  feeds  in 
winter  beef-making.  But  as  a  main- 
stay in  meat  production  corn  will 
always  be  the  recognized  basis  to 
build  upon. 

Wheat  Growing  in  the  South 

Winter  wheat  growing  in  many  of 
the  southern  states  is  receiving  con- 
siderable encouragement  because  of 
the  yield  and  also  the  great  crops  of 
fall  and  winter  pasture  it  produces, 
which  are  being  turned  to  big  profit 
by  cattle  and  sheep  grazing.  Pastur- 
ing becomes  a  necessity  in  order  to 
protect  the  crop  from  the  big  autumn 
growrth  that  must  come  off  in  order 
to  give  the  plant  an  opportunity  to 
stool  and  send  up  its  spring  growth 
that  forms  the  straw  which  yields  the 
grain. 

The  increased  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  over  the  southern  wheat- 
growing  lands,  especially  in  the 
southwest,  calls  for  more  grazing  an- 
imals, and  in  connection  with  cot- 
tonseed and  its  feed  products,  is  in- 
troducing a  feature  of  cheap  winter 
cattle-feeding  that  has  no  compari- 
son in  profit.  Like  all  other  gen- 
eral or  special  enterprises  associated 
with  agricultural  dependence,  it  is 
subject  to  the  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble conditions  of  weather.  This, 
however,  has  usually  been  on  the 
side  of  the  wheat  raiser.  There  is 
an  active  demand  over  these  south- 
ern wheat-growing  districts  now  for 
cattle  for  winter  wheat  grazing. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  10-cent  nov- 
els helping  to  make  a  good  farmer 
of  a  boy? 
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fairy  came.  Ruth  still  believes  that 
the  good  fairy  gave  it  to  her,  but  it 
was  the  good  American  children  that 
sent  It  to  her. 


Our  Young  People 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests 
of  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Farm 


What  the  Winter  Brings 

What  does  the  winter  bring? 
Berries  red  on  the  holly  spray, 
Gems  of  ice  in  the  clear,  cold  day. 
That  gleam  on  the  tall  fir  trees; 
Over  the  world  with,  its  leaden  skies, 
Da'.ntv  snow  like  a  blessing  lies. 
But  it  bringeth  more  than  these. 
Time  for  the  busy  hands  to  rest, 
For  the  cozy  seats  in  the  dear  home  nest, 
With  blazing  loss  piled  high- 
Happy  hearts  for  the  Christmas  cheer 
And  no  regrets  for  the  parting  year 
.As  vou  bid  its  hours  good-bye. 

—Mary  R.  Corley. 


The  Editor's  Corner 
This  is  the  last  week  you  will  have 
a  chance  to  get  your  verses  in  for  the 
picture  contest,  as  they  must  reach 
us  before  January  2.  The  verses 
and  stories  are  coming  in  nicely  now 
and  you  all  seem  to  be  interested  in 
them.  The  stories  the  last  few 
weeks  have  been  very  good.  Occa- 
sionally we  have  good  "made-up" 
stories.  In  fact,  we  have  given  sev- 
eral prizes  for  stories  of  this  kind 
lately,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  true 
stories  about  things  that  have  actu- 
ally happened  to  you  are  more  inter- 
esting. 

That  is  the  way  the  really  great 
authors,  most  of  them,  write  their 
stories.  They  just  tell  in  plain,  sim- 
ple language  of  things  that  have  hap- 
pened either  to  them  or  to  their 
friends.  Of  course,  they  use  other 
names  and  sometimes  change  the 
surroundings,  but  the  greatest  books 
ever  written  are  practically  all  of 
them  just  the  stories  of  things  that 
have  •really  happened,  and  often  they 
are  the  history  of  the  author's  life, 
only  told  in  story  form. 

Of  course,  most  of  us  don't  expect 
to  be  great  authors,  but  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  know  how  to  express  well 
whatever  we  want  to  say.  Writing 
these  little  stories  is  a  great  help  if 
it  is  done  as  well  as  we  know  how. 
While  we  may  never  win  prizes,  or 
even  see  our  stories  in  print,  yet  the 
practice  is  excellent.  You  should  be 
careful  about  your  grammer,  for  that 
is  very  important  in  writing.  Those 
rules  that  you  have  to  leam  in  school 
do  sound  very  foolish  when  you  get 
up  and  say  them  off  to  the  teacher, 
but  if  you  learn  just  what  they  mean 


Story  Contest  Rules 

Book  will  be  given  for  beBt 
story. 

Stories  must  be  original  and 

not  over  200  words. 

Write  with  ink,  on  one  side 
of  paper  only. 

No  one  over  16  years  ot  ase 
may  contribute. 

Send  stories  to  Story  De- 
partment, Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha,  Neb. 


and  apply  them  in  writing  the  stories 
there  will  be  a  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  stories.  We 
nearly  always  have  to  correct  such 
errors  before  we  can  use  the  stories, 
and  are  always  particularly  glad 
when  we  find  one  in  which  the  singu- 
lars and  plurals  and  the  tenses  are 
not  mixed.  HOME  EDITOR. 


(Prize  Story.  ) 
Playing  Doctor 
By  Anna  Shumann,  Aged  14,  Newell, 
la. 

My  two  cousins,  my  one  sister  and 
myself  have  been  operated  on  for  ap- 
pendicitis since  July.  My  cousin 
Esther  had  been  home  two  weeks 
when  I  went.  I  was  in  the  hospital 
twelve  days  and  have  been  back 
three  weeks. 

My  little  nephew  and  brother 
played  doctor.  My  little  brother, 
aged  6,  was  the  doctor,  and  my 
nephew,  aged  4,  lived  behind  the 
stove.  He  called  up  the  doctor  and 
said  he  should  come  out;  his  baby 
was  sick.    His  baby  was  a  doll. 

When  the  doctor  got  there  he 
looked  at  the  doll  and  said,  "She's 
got  appendicitis  and  has  to  have  an 
operation."  Then  they  both  went 
upstairs  and  cut  the  doll  open  and 
took  something  out  of  the  inside  of 
her  and  seewd  her  up  again. 

This  is  a  true  story. 


(Honorable  Mention.) 
American  Ways 
By  Madeline  Cates,  Aged  13,  Marble 
Rock,  la. 
Once  there  was  a  little  girl  whose 


Picture  Contest  No.  19 


Write  a  verse  of  four  lines  abou* 
this  girl  and  the  colt.  Tell  us  some- 
thing interesting  about  them,  and 
tell  it  in  verse.  To  the  two  children 
writing  the  best  verses  books  will  be 
given  for  prizes.  Verses  are  judged 
according  to  general    merit,  such 


things  as  quality  of  verse,  rubject 
matter,  spelling,  writing  and  neat- 
ness being  taken  into  consideration. 
Verses  should  be  addressed  to  Pic- 
ture Contest  Editor,  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Farmer,  and  should  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  January  2,  1915. 


name  was  Ruth.  Her  home  was  far 
across  the  sea.  Her  father  and 
brother  had  been  called  to  war  and 
h  r  mother  was  an  invalid.  Ruth 
was  only  8  years  old,  but  she  did  all 
the  housework  and  nursed  her 
mother. 

One  evening  just  at  dusk  she  was 
sitting  on  the  doorstep,  when  she  fell 
asleep.  She  dreamed  a  fairy  came 
to  her  and  told  her  she  had  been  a 
very  good  little  girl  and  asked  her 
what  she  wanted  for  Christmas. 
Ruth  said  she  would  be  very  happy 
if  she  could  only  have  a  doll.  As 
V.  3  fairy  vanished  Ruth  awoke  and 
ran  into  the  house.  Her  mother  was 
awake  and  Ruth  ran  to  get  her  a 
drink. 

Days  passed,  and  at  last  the  night 
before  Christmas  came.  Ruth  was 
wishing  (Oh,  so  hard!)  that  she 
might  get  a  doll.  She  hung  up  her 
stocking  and  was  up  next  morning 
just  at  dawn.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  the  doll,  all  dressed  prettily  for 
Ruth!  She  ran  out  of  doors  and 
called  the  fairy  to  thank  her,  but  no 


A  Snake  Story 
By  Eliza  Hansen,  Aged  10,  Ceresco, 
Neb. 

One  day  last  summer  my  brother- 
in-law  told  my  sister  to  come  and  get 
fourteen  eggs  which  were  in  the 
barn.  She  said  she  would.  When 
she  went  to  get  the  eggs  she  saw 
something  in  the  nest.  What  do  you 
think  it  was?  In  the  nest  there  lay 
a  big  bull  snake  and  the  eggs  were 
O'  the  ground.  The  snake  had  put 
them  there.  My  sister  called  my 
brother-in-law  to  come  and  kill  the 
snake.  It  was  three  feet  long.  When 
my  sister  went  to  pick  up  the  eggs 
there  was  just  one  egg  broken.  This 
is  a  true  story. 


Additional  Stories 

Bartlameus  Baker,  Schuyler,  Neb.;  Mil- 
dred Choat,  Glenville,  Neb.;  John  Brandt, 
Chase,  Neb.;  Marie  Cullen,  Beatrice,  Neb.; 
Amanda  Rieck,  Primrose,  Neb.;  Joe 
Hladovcak,  Brunswick,  Neb.;  Anna  Texa, 
Howells,  Neb.;  Jesse  Jeske,  York,  Neb.; 
Willie  Eckerman,  Elk  Point,  S.  D. ;  Opal 
Davis,  Monett,  Mo.;  Lottie  Fike,  Rydal, 
Kan.;  Lloyd  Michael,  Garland,  Wyo. 


The  Cost  of  a 

Telephone  Call 


DID  you  ever  think  how  much  it  costs  to  give 
you  the  telephone  right-of-way  anywhere, 
at  all  times  ? 

Your  telephone  instrument,  which  consists  of 
1 30  different  parts,  is  only  the  entrance  way  to 
your  share  of  the  vast  equipment  necessary  in 
making  a  call. 

Your  line  is*  connected  with  the  great  Bell 
highways,  reaching  every  state  in  the  union — 
with  its  poles,  copper  wire,  cross  arms  and  insu- 
lators in  the  country;  its  underground  conduits, 
manholes,  cable  vaults  and  cables  in  the  cities. 

You  have  the  use  of  switchboards  costing  up- 
wards of  $100,000,000.  You  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  countless  inventions  which  make  possible 
universal  telephone  talk. 

Your  service  is  safeguarded  by  large  forces  of 
men  building,  testing  and  repairing  lines.  You 
command  at  all  times  the  prompt  attention  of 
one  or  more  operators. 

How  can  such  a  costly  service  be  provided  at 
rates  so  low  that  all  can  afford  it? 

Only  by  its  use  upon  a  share-and-share-alike 
basis  by  millions  of  subscribers,  and  by  the  most 
careful  economy  in  construction  and  operation. 
A  plant  so  vast  gives  opportunity  for  ruinous 
extravagance;  and  judicious  economy  is  as 
essential  to  its  success  as  is  the  co-operative  use 
of  the  facilities  provided. 

That  the  Bell  System  combines  the  maximum 
of  usefulness  and  economy  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  no  other  land  and  under  no  other 
management  has  the  telephone  become  such  a 
servant  of  the  masses. 

American  Telephone  An~B  Tetegraph;  ©jmpany 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Every  Call  means  a  Pair  of  Wires  from  Subscriber  to  Subscriber  -  however 
many  Calls  may  be  made  or  however  far  apart  Subscribers  may  be. 
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Of  Interest  to  Our  Women  Readers 


Not  the  Words.  But  the  Tono 

'  Come  hero!"  I  sharply  paid, 
And  the  baby  cowered  and  wept. 
Come  here!"  I  cooed,  and  bo  looked  and 
smiled, 

And  straight  to  my  lap  he  crept. 

The  words  may  be  mild  and  fair, 

And  the  tones  may  pierce  like  a  dart: 
The  words  may  be  soft  as  the  summer 
air. 

And  the  tones  may  break  the  heart. 

For  words  come  forth  from  the  mind, 

And  grow  by  study  and  art: 
But  the  tones  leap  forth  from  the  inner 
self, 

And  tell  what  is  felt  in  the  heart. 

—Selected. 


The  Real  Farm  Woman 
Friends,  did  you  know  you  had 
been  investigated?  Uncle  Sam  has 
been  looking  into  the  lives  of  farm 
women  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
what  the  woman  on  the  farm  has  and 
needs  and  how  she  lives.  There 
were  55,000  letters  sent  out  to- 
women  living  on  R.  F.  D.  routes  in 
all  parts  of  the  country:  besides 
which,  the  man  who  gathers  statis- 


Onr  Weekly  Kecipe 

POP-OVERS — Two  cups  sweet 
milk,  two  cups  flour,  two  eggs, 
two  teaspoonfuls  sugar,  pinch  of 
salt.  Have  pans  and  oven  very 
hot.  It  will  take  about  twenty- 
minutes  to  bake  them.  They  are 
as  light  as  feathers  and  delicious 
~:itpn  with  plenty  of  butter. 


tics  for  the  reclamation  bureau 
ac'ded  the  results  of  his  inquiries 
among  the  wives  of  pioneers  on  new 
lands. 

From  these  sources  on  immense 
mass  of  interesting  informatior  has 
been  gathered,  which  is  not  as  yet  in 
shape,  but  which  the  government  in- 
tends later  to  tabulate  and  issue  in 
book  form,  four  volumes  being  the 
prohable  result. 

To  this  great  mass  of  information 


I  a  representative  of  PrinterV  Ink  was 
!  given  access,  and  in  the  latest  issue 
of  this  little  magazine  he  has  an  arti- 
cle telling  a  number  of  interesting 
facts  gleaned  therefrom. 

Among  the  things  that  seem  to  be 
most  astonishing  to  the  government 
people  is  the  discovery  that  the 
\  omen  on  .ne  farm  are  not  vastly 
different  from  their  city  sisters — 
that  they  want  running  water  in 
their  houses,  non-heating  cooking 
stoves  for  summer,  fireless  cookers, 
vacuum  cleaners,  victrolas,  player 
pianos,  kitchen  cabinets,  fly  traps, 
water  filters  and  the  best  of  building 
material  for  their  homes  and  ma- 
chinery with  which  to  carry  on  their 
work. 

One  discovery  that  must  have 
nearly  taken  away  the  breath  of 
many  people  who  seem  to  consider 
that  the  women  living  on  the  farms 
are  only  about  half  civilized  was  that 
the  step-saver  wagon,  or  wheeled  tea 


Styles  for  the  Home  Dressmaker 


6S95— Ladles'  Dressing  Sacque  and  Cap. 
This  dainty  dressing  sacque  is  cut  from 
a  single  piece  of  material.  It  has  a  sur- 
plice closing  and  a  bow  marks  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sleeve.  The  lower  edge  may 
be  shaped  according  to  one's  liking.  The 
cap  is  made  in  the  same  manner  from  a 
single  piece  of  material  and  gathered  at 
each  side  above  the  ear.  The  pattern. 
'^95,  is  cut  in  one  size. 

6964— Ladies'  Skirt.  This  smart  circular 
skirt  has  a  two-gore  foundation  and  the 
lower  section  is  joined  to  this.  The  two- 
piece  tunic  Is  fitted  at  the  top,  but  flares 
at  the  lower  edge.  This  has  a  square  ex- 
tension in  front  reaching  the  hem  of  the 
sk'rt,  while  the  sides  are  somewhat 
shorter.  The  pattern,  6964,  is  cut  in  sizes 
J2  to  32  inches  waist  measurre. 

6906— Ladies'  Waist.  Any  of  the  striped 
materials  can  be  used  to  make  this  waist. 
The  front  and  sash  ends  of  the  waist  are 
in  one  piece.  Collar  and  cuffs  are  of  con- 
trast'ng  or  plain  material.  The  pattern, 
':906,  Is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  41  inches  bust 
measure. 

6988 — Misses'  Dress.  This  model  is  prac- 
tical and  also  strictly  up  to  date  in  every 
particular.  The  waist  is  plain,  clos'ng  in 
front,  with  open  neck  and  .small,  roll  col- 
lar. The  sleeves  are  shaped  to  the  arm 
and  may  be  long  or  short  The  three- 
gore  skirt  is  attached  to  a  deep  yoke. 
The  pattern,  6988,  is  cut  In  sizes  14,  16,  18 
and  20  years. 

6971— Childs'  Dress.  This  smart  little 
irock  has  a  diagonal  clos'ng  in  front, 
with  open  neck  edged  with  a  wide  orna- 
mental collar  and  filled  in  by  a  small 
shield.  The  sleeves,  joined  to  a  drop 
shou'der,  may  be  long  or  shoi*  and  are 
In  bishop  style.  The  skirt  is  pleated  all 
around  and  attached  to  the  blouse  be- 
neath a  straight  belt  of  contrasting  fa- 
bric. The  pattern,  6971,  is  cut  in  sizes  4, 
<;  and  8  years. 

6953— Fancy  Doll  Set  This  set  com- 
prises dress,  cape  and  cap.  The  dress  has 
a  long  bodice  with  bretelle  trimming  at 
the  shoulders,  square  neck  and  short 
tleeves.  The  skirt  has  two  ruffles  and  a 
sash.  The  cape  Is  circular,  with  neck 
band  extended  to  form  straps  crossing  In 
front  and  fastening  under  the  cape  In  the 
back.  The  pattern,  6953,  is  cut  In  sizes 
14  to  26  Inches  length  measure  from  crown 
to  sole. 

698C— Ladles'  Apron.  One  of  the  pretty 
bungalow  styles  of  apron  Is  shown  In  this 
model.  It  bns  small  sleeves,  hardly  more 
than  a  ruffle,  but  they  extend  as  a  yoke 
up  the  shoulder  to  the  neck  edge.  Promt 
and  back  arr>  plain,  the  closing  being  In 
Iho  back  and  a  patch  pocket  on  the  front. 
There  Is  a  section  of  bolt  across  back  and 
Mden  The,  pattern,  6986,  Is  cut  in  fIzoh 
1*6,  40  and  41  ln'-hos  bust  measure. 


cart,  is  in  quite  common  use  for 
transferring  dishes  from  kitchen  to 
dining  room.  Other  things  specially 
noted  were  the  use  of  the  automatic 
revolver  and  the  electric  torch  for 
protection. 

Sanitation  and  hygiene  are  sub- 
jects that  seem,  from  this  informa- 
tion, to  be  receiving  a  surprising 
amount  of  consideration.  As  a  close 
second  come  the  schools  and  the 
things  needed  for  them.  Most  sur- 
T  ising  of  all,  clothes  are  found  to 
receive  a  large  amount  of  care  and 
thought,  and  dressmaking  appliances 
are  in  great  demand. 

This  investigation  was  undertaken 
with  the  idea  of  finding  out  the 
needs  of  farm  women  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  give  them  assistance 
by  sending  out  skilled  professional 
cooks  and  homemakers  to  Instruct 
them  in  'the  care  of  their  homes  and 
the  value  of  labor-saving  devices.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  will  be  a  distinct  shock  to  many 
people  when  the  contents  of  these 
letters  are  made  public,  showing  that 
the  farm  woman  is  far  more  ad- 
vanced in  scientific  home  manage- 
ment and  practical  domestic  science 
than  was  supposed,  and  that  she 
either  has  these  valuable  labor- 
saving  devices  or  has  learned  their 
va'ue  and  is  looking  forward  toward 
owning  them  as  soon  as  she  is  finan- 
cially able  to  do  so. 

Without  doubt  there  are  many 
farm  women  who  lack  books,  music, 
system,  comforts  and  even  the  real 
necessities  of  life.  But  there  are 
also  city  women  who  lack  these 
things,  and  probably  an  even  larger 
proportion  of  them  than  of  the  farm- 
ers' wives.  There  are  two  classes  of 
people  who  do  not  have  necessities 
and  comforts — the  very  poor  and  the 
miserly.  These  two  classes  of  peo- 
ple are  found  in  city  and  country 
alike  and  both  are  to  be  deeply 
pitied,  but  neither  poverty  nor  sting- 
iness are  special  properties  of  the 
farm,  nor  are  they  confined  to  rural 
communities,  nor  typical  there. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  things 
that  will  be  accomplished  by  this 
government  survey  will  be  that  it 
will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  the  progresslveness  of  the 
women  on  the  farm. 

HOME  EDITOR. 


All  Pattern*  on  This  Pago  10  Cents  '  tern  you  want.  When  ordering  for  obil- 
....   I  dren  glw  number  and  ago.  Address  Pat- 
When  ordering  be  very  sure  to  wrlto  i  .         _  »      „  f_n„n.     ~  »..„ 

your  nam,    and  address  In  full  and  to  tern    Department,     Twentieth  Century 

Klvo  tho  number  and  srxu  of  oaoh  pat-  \  Farmer. 


Ideals  for  Children 
Youth  is  imaginative,  and  often 
its  dreams  come  true,  "after  many 
days."  Little  can  we  tell  which  ex- 
perience, story,  friend  or  book  may 
set  up  in  your  child's  mind  an  ideal 
or  goal  for  which  to  be  striven.  Set 
before  them  the  best  available  in 
child  literature.  Many  parents  when 
asked  what  their  children  read  have 
told  me  they  "read  the  daily  news- 
paper" or  some  cheap  romance  pub- 
lication. Many  children  care  only 
for  "the  funny  paper,"  with  its  color 
and  superficia.  The  good  youth's 
publications,  holding  up  high  moral 
standards,  with  healthy  mind  stimu- 
lus, are  often  considered  too  expen- 
sive. 

For  over  fifteen  years  one  of  these 
good  publications  was  a  weekly  vis- 
itor in  our  home,  and  was  read  aloud 
by  us  children  by  turns  in  the  even- 
ing, while  those  not  reading  might 
do  fancy  work. 

Vividly  do  I  recall  an  ideal  set  up 

(CONTINUED    ON    PAGE  N1NB.) 
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Our  Readers9  Exchange 

Thi*  department  is  for  the  use  of  oar  reader*.  Give  us  your 
experience,  ask  question*.  Bay  what  you  think,  whether 
or  not  you  ogre*  with  the  editor.   Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Farmers"  Society  of  Equity 
l   would   like  to   ha%-e  space  in  your 
paper  to  tell  you  what  we  did  at  the  na- 
tional meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Society  of 
I3qu:ty  held  at  Omaha. 

Mr.  Everett,  the  founder  of  the  society, 
and  its  president  for  the  last  five  years, 
was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  The 
elect'on  resulted  in  the  selection  of  G.  B. 
Ixra'er  of  the  gulf  coast  .section.  Mr. 
Loz'er's  present  address  is  Lauterdale. 
I'Ta.,  where  he  is  getting  ready  to  begin 
shipping  the  tomato  crop  of  the  state. 
D.  H.  Holmgren  of  Tremonto,  Utah,  was 
elec/ed  vice  president.  He  is  local  man- 
ager of  a  large  co-operative  business  at 
that  place.  The  directors  are  C.  M.  Parr, 
Hamilton,  Mont.:  L.  H.  Brockman.  Park- 
ers Prairie,  M'nn. ;  R.  M.  Tyson,  Tobias, 
Neb. ;  W.  Grienthawalte  of  Oregon,  B. 
\V.  Storrs,  De  Funiak,  Fla. ;  A.  Y.  Satter- 
t'ield,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  H.  G_  Morris 
of  Idaho.  These  men  are  actively  engaged 
in  b"siness  for  the  society  in  their  states. 
The-  chose  C.  Hayes.  Taylor  of  Indian- 
•ipol's,  Ind.,  for  secretary-treasurer.  He 
has  been  associate  editor  of  Up-to-Date 
Farming,  the  official  paper  of  the  so- 
ciety pince  its  organization.  The  last  six 
months'  he  has  also  filled  his  present 
of  fee.  No  action,  was  taken  by  the  board 
it  this  time  for  an  official  organ. 

The  board  of  directors  was  in  session 
all  day  Friday  and  considered  every  phase 
of  the)-  society's  affairs.  An  earnest  ef- 
fort wil  be  made  the  coming  year  to 
bring  the  business  of  the  d'fferent  sec- 
tions into  closer  relation  with  the  view 
of  establishing  one  central  manager  for 
all. 

All  parties  interested  in  organizing  a 
local  for  marketing  crops  should  wr'te 
K  M.  Tyson,  Tobias,  Neb.,  if  in  that 
state.  If  not  in  Nebraska,  write  C. 
Knyes  Taylor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  M.  TYSON. 


School  Patrons  to  Blame 
I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest 
Mr.  Robinson's  articles,  "Wh-it  is  the 
Matter  with  Our  Rural  Schools?"  I  agree 
with  h'm  ciuite  hearti'y  on  most  of  his 
views,  but  I  really  think  he  is  "rubbing 
it  in"  just  a  little  hard,  and  in  mast  cases 
undeservedly,  in  article  FT,  on  the  rural 
teacher.  I  think  the  real  suceess  of  our 
district  schools  lies  more  in  tho  hands  of 
the  school  board  and  the  patrons  of  the 
district,  for  as  a  general  rule  you  will 
find  they  are  constantly  criticising  the 
teacher,  oftentimes,  too,  on  mere  one- 
sided reports  brought  home  by  a  biased 
pupil.  Seldom  will  you  find  over  two  or 
three  persons  in  the  district  really  inter- 
ested enough  to  go  and  see  for  themselves 
how  the  school  is  conducted.  They  not 
only  criticize  to  friends  and  neighbors, 
hut  before  the  children  themselves.  They, 
as  parents,  should  take  more  interest  m 
the  work  of  their  children.  I  have  had 
pupils  tell  me,  who  were  trying  to  do 
some  studying  at  home  In  order  to  make 
a  grade,  that  their  parents  did  not  have 
lime  or  refused  to  help  them  with  their 
work,  and  many  a  pupil  falls  behind  and. 
hecoming  discouraged,  quits  school,  just 
because  of  the  attitude  of  parents.  They 
are  also  sometimes  very  careless  about 
seeing-  that  their  children  attend  regu- 
larly and  are  cn  time. 

Another  reason  the  public  schools  are 
not  what  they  should  be  is  the  lack  of 
equipment.  In  my  own  school,  for  in- 
stance, both  the  county  superintendent 
md  I  have  asked  for  maps,  charts  and 
Slobes,  and  although  this  is  my  second 
year  here,  none  are  forthcoming  as  yet. 
and  f  a  teacher  asks  for  simple  inexpen- 
sive rlrngs  that  are  very  necessary  in 
teach'ng  the  child  practically,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  I  asked  for  a  yardstick  by 
which  to  teach  linear  measure,  the  school 
board  thought  it  a  huge  joke  and  treated 
It  accordingly.  And  as  for  taking-  the 
country  school  merely  ne  a  stepping  stone 


to  something  better,  how  many  schools 
are  there  in  your  county  that  pay  enough 
so  that  a  teacher  can  afford  to  stay  in 
public  school?  It  is  not  always  choice, 
but  dire  necessity,  that  leads  most  teach- 
ers from  tho  district  schools  to  town. 

It  is  not  that  we  do  not  like  the  coun- 
try, for  I  for  one  love  the  country  and 
its  wholesome  g'rls  and  boys,  and  am 
really  and  truly  interested  in  seeing  them 
growing  into  better  men  and  women, 
morally,   physically  and  mentally. 

To  be  brief,  the  reasons  teachers  do  not 
stay  in  the  public  schools  are:  Insuffi- 
cient pay,  lack  of  apparatus,  no  janitors, 
poor  school  houses,  no,  or  poor,  water; 
and  poor  desks.  Last,  and  to  my  m'nd 
the  greatest  reason,  is  the  lack  of  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  between  the 
parents  and  the  teacher  of  their  children. 
—A  Rural  Teacher,  Kansas. 

Note — We  are  glad  to  give  this 
rural  teacher  space  in  which  to  ex- 
press her  views.  Mr.  Robinson,  in 
some  of  his  other  articles,  has  said 
practically  the  same  things  that  this 
teacher  says  regarding  the  part  of 
the  patrons  and  the  school  board 
should  take  in  improving  our  rural 
schools.  The  teachers  are  not  at 
fault  in  all  instances.  In  some,  how- 
ever, they  are  to  some  degree.  No 
progress  is  made  in  any  line  until  we 
are  willing  to  see  and  admit  the 
faults  in  ourselves  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  us,  as  well  as  the  faults 
and  shortcomings  of  others.  Self- 
improvement  is  the  first  and  easiest 
step  for  any  of  us  to  take  in  improv- 
ing conditions  of  any  kind. 


Bad  Brand  Sore 

You  have  been  so  kind  about  answering 
inquiries  and  "dealing  out"  information 
to  us  in  the  past  that  I  come  to  you  for 
another  favor.  We  have  a  cow  w  th  a 
large  sore  on  her.  She  was  branded  over 
a  year  ago — on  top  of  the  hip.  She  found 
a  p'.ace  to  scratch  just  right  to  keep  the 
scab  torn  off  from  the  brand  sore  all  win- 
ter. When  spring  came  she  was  put  into 
a  pasture.  The  flies  got  at  it  and  mag- 
gots got  into  it  a  good  many  times;  in 
fact,  she  was  rather  neglected  as  far  as 
having  the  sore  cared  for,  but  gave  a 
large  mess  of  very  rich  m  lk  a'.l  summer. 
We  bought  her  about  three  months  a^o 
for  half  price,  thinking  we  cou'.d  properly 
care  for  her  and  hea^  the  sore.  We 
cleaned  it  thoroughly,  taking  out  lots  of 
maggots  and  cutting  off  a  larre  piice  of 
a  sort  of  raw  wart-looking  growth  that 
stuck  up  in  the  sore.  This  growth  is  still 
in  the  sore,  but  is  much  smaller.  The 
stockmen  here  use  strong  vitriol  water 
on  brand  sores  that  "go  bad,"  so  we 
started  to  do  this.  A  large,  thick  scab 
formed  on  the  sore,  but  we  kept  pouring 
the  vitriol  water  on  it  every  day.  It 
smelled  so  badlv  that  we  took  this  scab 
off  from  it,  found  maggots  under  it  and 
found  it  all  rotten  and  putrid  underneath. 
It  bleeds  pretty  badly  when  the  scab  is 
taken  off,  but  the  flesh  underneath  does 
not  look  good,  but  seems  rotten  and 
crumblv-looking  on  part  of  it  It  was 
neglected  for  two  weeks  in  October  and 
spread  to  within  four  inches  of  the  root 
of  the  tail  and  over  the  backbone  behind 
the  lvp  jo'nts.  We.  wash  it  every  day  and 
put  powdered  blue  virtiol  on  it.  It  has 
stopped  spreading  and  is  healed  right  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  sore,  but  we  cannot 
get  the  sore  healed.  Should  we  wash  it 
thoroughly  every  day.  taking  off  this 
new  formed  scab?  It  smells  just  aw- 
fully bad  all  the  time  except  when  it  is 
first  cleaned.  Two  lumps  formed  on  tho 
edge  of  the  scab  six  weeks  ago:  they 
broke  and  had  pus  and  were  filed  with 
putrid  stuff.  These  holes  are  three-fourth 


Si 


inches  deep  now,  and  fill  up  every  day 
with  corruption.  I  think  the  balance  of 
that  wart-looking  sore  should  be  cut  out 
of  it  I  did  cut  it  off  since  yesterday  and 
found  it  a  tough,  white  growth.  The 
blood  spurted  out  of  the  wound  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  we  stopped  it  with  a  hand- 
ful of  flour  and  put  vitriol  water  over  the 
whole  sore.  Am  doing  tho  same  today. 
It  looks  white  when  it  is  being  cut  and 
seems  attached  to  the  main  flesh  by 
threads  of  ligaments,  and  streams  of 
blood  when  cut  into  deep.  However,  we 
use  alum,  etc.,  to  stop  the  blood.  The 
cow  has  all  she  can  eat,  but  lately  (last 
two  months)  has  gotten  very  poor.  She 
feeds  at  tho  haystack  and  gets  two  pails 
of  spuds  a  day,  as  well  as  goes  out  on 
the  field  and  eats.  She  feels  good  and 
her  milk  has  no  pecul:ar  taste,  and  when 
boiled  does  not  curdle.  She  will  be  fresh 
in  January.  She  is  bred  to  a  registered 
Holstein  of  milUpg  fame  stock  and  is  a 
No.  1  cow  herself.  We  hate  to  lose  her, 
but  some  say  this  sore  is  a  cancer  and 
cannot  be  healed;  it  is  ten  inches  across 
now. 

This  cow  only  gives  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day  now.  Is  it  ssfe  to  use  the  milk?  She 
is  8  years  old.  We  gave  our  baby  this 
cow's  m'lk  all  summer.  It  seemed  the 
onlv  m'lk  we  could  get  or  buy  that  agreed 
with  him.  He  was  a  "bottle  baby."  The 
cow  is  a  little  stiff  when  she  first  gets 
up  <n  the  morning.  The  sore  seems  hot 
all  the  time.— M-s.  J.  B.  I.,  Idaho. 

Answer — Ttrs  sore  has  reached  a 
noint  where  it  needs  the  attention  of 
a  skilled  veterinarian.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  use  continuously  anything  as 
irritating  as  vitriol.  This  is  like  a 
hot  iron,  useful  in  its  place,  but  must 
be  used  with  considerable  judgment. 
It  is  evident  that  the  puss  has  bur- 
rowed downward  until  there  are 
pockets  that  do  not  drain.  If  the 
services  of  a  veterinarian  are  n°t  to 
be  had,  spend  some  time  every  dav 
irrigating  tMs  with  a  so'ution 
of  permaneannte  of  potash — a  heap- 
ing teasnoonful  to  two  gallons  of 
water.  It  is  evident  that  there  is 
need  of  surgery  before  this  will  start 
to  improve.  Would  advise  against 
giving  this  milk  to  the  baby  any 
longer. 


Weevil  in  Beans  and  Peas 

Will  you  kindlv  tell  me  how  to  keep 
weevil  out  of  seed  beans  and  peas?— J.  W. 
G-,  Arkansas! 

Answer — N^ver  plant  beans  and 
peas  in  a  place  where  weevil  has 
been  found  the  previous  year.  If 
you  have  vines  which  have  been 
infested  with  weevi1,  destroy  them 
by  burning.  To  treat  seed,  place  it 
in  a  tight  box  and  on  top  of  the  seed 
place  a  sma'l  saucer  of  carbon  diox- 
ide. Be  careful  not  to  breathe  the 
fumes  and  do  not  do  this  work  in  a 
room  where  there  is  an  open  flame. 
The  fumes  from  this  carbon  dioxide 
destroy  all  animal  life  in  the  seed. 


Ideals  for  Children 

(CONTIXUED  FROM  FAGE  EIGHT.) 

in  my  mind  by  one  of  these  stories. 
We  were  living  in  western  Kansas, 
with  scarcely  any  school  privileges. 
I  may  have  been  10  or  11  years  old. 
A  girl  named  Lela  graduated  from 
high  school  with  honor.  Her  pic- 
ture, in  white  dress,  illustrated  the 
story.  I  then  decided  to  graduate 
thus  some  day.    And  it  came  to  pass. 

The  child  mind  resembles  in  one 
way  the  stomach  of  an  oyster,  viz., 
it  feeds  upon  that  with  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Be  famiUar  with  your 
child's  playmates.  Encourage  open 
confidences  concerning  schoolmates. 
Examine  the  books  your  child  reads. 

We  are  often  deceived  by  believ- 
ing we  have  set  up  proper  ideals 
through  talking    to    our  children, 


when  in  reality  the  opposite  has  beeS- 
done  by  low  class  literature,  pictures 
and  associates;  and,  depend  upon  it, 
ideals  are  set  up  even  if  never  men- 
tioned or  discovered  for  years. 

MRS.  W.  K. 


EMERSON 

Farm  Tractor 

Model  L-12-20  H.  P. 

AH -the- Year- Round  Power 
For  the  Small  Farm 

HERE  is  a  tractor  that  can  be 
used  to  advantage  on  any 
farm.  It  has  four  cylin- 
ders, two  speeds  forward — both 
on  direct — and  reverse.  It  is 
light,  economical  of  fuel  and  built 
for  work  in  practically  every  soil 
condition.  It  has-  ample  pojiiei 
for  pulling  plows,  drills,  harrows, 
binders,  etc.,  and  operates  the  farm 
belt  machinery  as  well. 

Simple  and 
Accessible 

The  Emerson  Farm  Tractor  is  built 
for  the  hardest  service.  Simplest  and 
strongest  gearing.  Large  diameter  and 
wide  driving  wheel.  Transmission  runs 
in  enclosed  dust  proof  oil  filled  case — 
preventing  wear.  '  The  operation  is  so 
simple  that  anyone  can  run  it.  Does 
more  work  than  horses — costs  less. 
Write  today  for  free  folder  illustrated  ia 
colors. 

Let  the  Emerson  Farm 
Tractor  Do  YOUR  Work 

A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  FARM 

Emerson  ftTodel  L — 4  Cylinders— 2  Speeds 
Big  Four  "20"  —4  Cylincers-3  Speeds 
Big  Four  "30"  —4  Cylinders— 3  Speeds 
Big  Four  "45"  —6  Cylinders— 3  Speeds 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  Implement  Co. (Inc.) 

Good  Farm  Machinery — Established  18S2 
431  S.  Iron  Street  Rockford.  Illinois 


Ten  Per  Cent  Down™ 

and  the  balance  in  nine  equal  an- 
nual payments,  with  interest  a 
6%,  are  the  t-rins  upon  which  you 
can  buy  choice  land  in  the  North 
3?latte  Valley,  *!eb-a=va. 

O'raha,  Kansas  iCty  and  Denver 
are  the  markets  for  your  produc3 
and  live  stock — none  better  in  the 
Ur  'M  •_+f>+e(«. 

This  rich  and  productive  land  la 
cheap,  compared  with  other  sec- 
felons. 

Authentic  information  free  for 
<t-'o  asklnr.    Write  me  today. 
R.  A.  SMTH, 

Colonization  and  Industrial  Agent.  Union  P"-i'ic 
R.  R.  Co..  Room  4029  Union  Pacific  Building. 
OMAHA 


Fresh  Frozen  Lake  Superior 
lerrirg  or  Family  While  FinN. 

Ct'«l  men.  buy  your  fish  dtrart 
fr.  m  oui  fisheries.  Th.- 1  *i  in  ov 
market.  N  nd  us  your  order  early,  and  ti»o  will  rrceivr  pr.  mpt 
shipment.  AH  fresh  f  r  -irn  fish  will  be  shipped  in  strong  w.olhn 
1 1  xes.  All  fish  gua  anteed  or  yoOS  m  >ney  back. 

Fresh  Frozen  Fl8h.  per  100-lb.  box  13.26 

600  lba.  or  more.  $3.00  per  100-lb.  box. 

Salt  Trout,   first  clans.   50-lb.   hen;  IS  3D 

Salt  Herrlne.   first  clnna.   BO-lb.   keg  12.00 

Refuroaco.     F  rat  Bin  *  bank.  Two  Hsxoors.  Minn. 

JOHNSON.  HENDR'CKSON  A  CO.,  Two  Harbors.  Man 

Hoes  it  pay  to  advert'se?  By  ail 
means,  yes.  And  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  through  advertls'ne:  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  Judgment  displayed 
by  the  advertiser  in  the  selecton  of  a 
I'ubllcation  that  has  the  confidence  of  Its 
readers.  The  Twentieth  Century  Farmer 
haa  the  Impl'cit  confidence  of  Its  manr 
readers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  It  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  accept  advert's'nic 
matter  that  in  known  to  be  deceptive  and 
unreliable. 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


December  26,  1914 


Germozone 


The  best  medicine  for 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
— roup,  colds,  canker, 
sore  head,  chicken  pox, 
loss  of  hair  or  feathers, 
sores,  bowel  trouble, 
skin  disease.  25ct., 
50ct.  and  $1.00  bottles. 
Tablet  form  50cts.  post- 
paid. Sold  at  most  cities 
and  towns.    Write  for 

i sample  and  poultry  book. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  7,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Makers  of  Lee's  Liet  Killer,  Mandy  Lee  Incubator,  etc. 


WE 
BUY 


FURS-  HIDES 

10  to  60%  more  money  for  yon  to  ship  Raw  Fur*. 
Hone  and  Cattle  H Idea  to  us  than  to  sell  at  homo. 
Writ*  for  Price  Lilt,  market  report,  shipping  tan. 

'book  Hunters'  and  Trappers'  Guide 

Best  thing  on  the  eubject  ever  written. 
\ Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals.  Leather 
bound. 450  pages.  Price**. 00.  ToHida 
and  FurShippers.  •1.25.  Writetoday. 
■NDER8CH  BROS.,  Dept.    2G  JkUnncapoUf,  Ulna 

HIDES  TANNED 

We  save  you  fully  50%  when  you  ship  us  a  cow 
or  horse  hide  to  be  made  up  into  a  coat  or  robe 
for  you.  Write  today  for  free  catalog,  giving 
prices  and  all  information.  Address 

COWNIE  TANNING  COMPANY 


1*3  Market  St. 


Oes  Moines,  Iowa. 


FUR  COAT,  $12.50 

We  tan  the  hide  and  make  your  coat 
for  only  $12.50.    Complete  coat  (we  fur- 
nish hide),  $18.00.    A  square  deal,  all 
ork  guaranteed.    We  are  pioneer  tanners  of 
this  country  of  cattle  and  horse  hides  tor 
coats,  robes,  rugs,  harness,  lace,  leather,  ect. 
Write  for  free  booklet  of  information  on 
handling  and  shipping  hides;  also  price  list. 

BAYER  TANNING  CO. 

114  S.  W.  9th  St.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


13  Cents  Per  Rod  Up 


Strongest,  heaviest  wire.  Double  ?al 

 .   Outlasts  others  nearly  2  to  1.    Low  prices 

/direct  from  factory.  Over  160  styles  for  every  purpose— 
jhog,  sheep,  poultry,  rabbit,  horse,  cattle.    Also  lawn 
J  fence  and  Rates  of  all  styles.   Mail  postal  for  catalog  and 
"sample  to  test  and  compare  with  othera.  Address 
THE  CROWN  FENCE  *  WIRE  CO. 
Department  B9  Clevlanit,  Ohio 


Fresh  Frozen  Lake  Superior 
Herring,  price  $3.25  per  100 
lbs.  Send  money  order  or  ch'lc. 
*  Please  state  Railroad  Station 
SJ0QUIST  &  CARLSON  BROS.,  FISH  &  BOAT  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  961.  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 


INFORMATION 

FOR 
OUR  READERS 

Land  Department: 

Tell  us  in  what  part  of 
the  country  you  are  inter- 
ested and  we  will  answer 
your  questions  regarding 
climate,  crops,  stock,  land, 
etc.,  in  that  section. 

Automobile  Department: 

We  have  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  an  experienced 
automobile  man,  who  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  asked  by  our 
readers  as  to  troubles  with 
or  management  of  any  make 
of  car. 

Our  Readers'  Exchange: 

Inquiries  regarding  crops 
or  stock,  veterinary  or  me- 
chanical matters  will  re- 
ceive our  prompt  attention. 
Tell  us  what  is  perplexing 
you.  If  we  do  not  know  the 
answer  we  will  submit  your 
questions  to  someone  who 
does. 

In  writing  for  Information  al- 
ways enclose  a  2c  stamp  to  In- 
jure a  prompt  reply  by  mall. 

Twentieth  Century  Farmer 


How  the  Republic  of  Chile  is  Developing 


ALDIVIA.— The  Chilean  govern- 
ment has  new  plans  for  coloniz- 
ing and  developing  the  Territory 
of  the  Magellans.  It  has  sold 
at  auction  several  million  acres 
and  has  leased  large  tracts  for  cattle 
breeding  and  sheep  raising.  It  is  putting 
in  public  improvements  at  Punta  Arenas, 
the  capital  of  the  straits,  and  elsewhere; 
and  there  are  now  something  like  1,000 
miles  of  road  in  the  territory.  Some  lands 
have  been  given  over  to  two  private 
colonization  companies,  and  special  in- 
ducements are  offered  to  native  Chileans 
who  will  go  there  to  settle. 

The  Territory  of  the  Magellans  is  one 
of  the  least  known  parts  of  South 
America.  It  consists  of.  the  southern 
end  of  the  range  of  the  Andes,  includ- 
ing a  long  strip  of  country  that  runs 
from  a  little  below  Valdivia  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan.  It  has  also  the  islands  a' 
the  western  end  of  the  strait,  and  the 
most  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  It  comprises 
more  than  one-fifth  of  all  Chile,  and  it 
has  a  land  area  almost  as  great  as  the 
state  of  Missouri.  About  one-half  of  it 
is  on  the  mainland'  of  the  continent  and 
the  rest  is  made  up  of  islands. 

This  region  has  a  fairly  good  climate. 
The  northern  part  is  temperate,  and  in 
the  summer  season,  or  from  November 
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marketed  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  pounds  of  that  article. 

During  my  stay  at  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
gellan in  1898  the  era  of  sheep  raising 
was  at  its  beginning.  The  value  of  the 
lands  had  just  become  known  and  stock 
farmers  were  coming  in  from  Australia 
and  Europe.  The  first  sheep  brought  in 
came  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  which 
lie  in  the  same  latitude  about  200  miles 
eastward.  The  Falklands  are  and  have 
long  been  famous  for  their  fine  6heep. 
The  first  exportations  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  occurred  in  1878.  Seven  years 
later  the  flocks  had  increased  to  40,000. 
and  when  I  first  visited  Tierra  dej( 
Fuego  they  were  considerably  over  a 
million.  At  that  time  one  of  the  larg- 
est sheep  owners  was  the  American 
consul,  a  Russian  by  birth,  who  had 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Magellans. 
He  had  340,000  acres  of  land  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  and  his  house  at  Punta  Are- 
nas was  one  of  the  finest  in  Chile.  It 
is  of  re!  brick  covered  with  stucco,  and 
is  so  finished  that  it  looks  like  a  light 
brown  stone.  Every  part  «f  the  build- 
ing was  brought  la  from  abroad,  and 
all  the  laborers  who  worked  on  it  were 
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till  May,  one  can  travel  almost  any- 
where through  it  in  a  two-wheeled  cart. 
There  are  now  about  a  thousand  miles  of 
wagon  roads  in  the  territory,  and  these 
are  being  improved. 

Huge  Live  Stock  Concerns 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  the 
Territory  of  the  Magellans  was  supposed 
to  be  worth  nothing.  It  was  so  near  the 
south  pole  that  many  thought  it  was  all 
ice  and  snow,  and  its  mountainous  char- 
acter was  such  that  no  one  imagined  the 
lands  could  ever  be  of  great  value.  To- 
day this  territory  has  developed  a  live- 
stock-raising industry  that  bulks  large 
in  the  assets  of  Chile.  It  has  one  sheep- 
growing  company,  capitalized  at  more 
than  $7,000,000,  which  is  now  producing 
9,000,000  or  10,000,000  pounds  of  wool  every 
year.  This  company  owns  2,000,000  acres 
of  land,  and  its  sheep  number  more  than 
1.200,000.  It  has  also  25,000  cattle,  and 
more  than  9,000  horses.  It  sheared  more 
than  1,000,000  sheep  last  year,  and  the 
average  fleece  weighed  almost  eight 
pounds.  It  had  more  than  500,000  lambs, 
and  it  shipped  vast  quantities  of  frozen 
mutton  to  England. 

La  Sociedad  Explotadora  de  Tierra  del 
Fuego  or  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  Explora- 
tion society,  owns  1,000,000  sheep  and  also 
cattle  and  horses.  It  has  its  own  meat 
canning  factory  and  a  plant  for  produc- 
ing tallow  by  boiling  down  sheep.  A 
freezing  establishment  has  recently  been 
Installed  there,  and  another  freezer  exi.qts 
at  the  Plo  Seco,  to  which  150,000  sheep 
are  annually  shipped.  The  annual  out- 
put of  then*  two  freezing  establishments! 
Is  almost  400,000  carcasses,  and  the  tal- 
low   works   connected    with    them  have 


imported  from  Buenos  Aires  or  Sant- 
iago. The  house  cost  something  like 
$100,000,  and  is  still  the  wonder  of  this 
part  of  the  world. 

The  grazing  farms  of  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  are  not  only  on  the  mainland, 
but  also  on  Tierra  del  Fuego.  They  num- 
ber millions  of  acres,  and  some  of  the 
best  are  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  great 
island  which  belongs  partly  to  Chile  and 
partly  to  Argentina. 

Rats  Are  a  Menace 

Tierra  del  Fuego  is  half  as  big  as  the 
state  of  Ohio,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  made  up  of  plains  and  wide  stretches 
of  moorland  covered  with  grass,  which 
is  green  in  the  summer  and  reddish 
brown  when  winter  comes  on.  This  grass 
furnishes  good  grazing  all  the  year 
round.  In  the  winter  the  sheep  some- 
times dig  down  through  the  snow  and  as 
a  rule  the  snows  melt  soon  after  falling. 
The  grasses  of  the  Strait  are  noted  for 
their  richness  and  sweetness.  They  are 
excellent  for  the  production  of  both  mut- 
ton and  wool,  and  they  would  t<  ed  far 
more  stock  than  they  do  were  it  not  for 
the  rats.  As  it  is,  this  pest  is  so  great 
that  it  now  takes  three  or  more  acres 
to  supply  one  sheep.  The  rats  not  only 
eat  the  grass,  but  they  burrow  through 
I  lie  ettrth  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  drive  over  the  plains  with  a 
v,agon,  and  on  horseback  one  has  to  ride 
very  carefully.  Cattle  are  used  as  rat 
exterminators.  They  are  driven  over  the 
ground  and  the  rats  in  their  burrows  are 
trampled  i<>  death  by  them. 

The  sheep  farms  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
are  much  like  those  of  Australia.  They 
are  fenced  with  wire,  and  the  sheep  are 
kept  In  large  paddocks  some  of  which 


are  as  big  as  an  average  American 
township.  The  ordinary  flock  contains 
about  2,000  head-,  and  each  flock  has  Its 
own  shepherd,  aided  by  dogs.  The  dogs 
are  Scotch  collies,  so  intelligent  that  they 
seem  almost  human.  They  will  pick 
any  sheep  from  a  flock  at  the  command 
of  their  master,  who  directs  them  by  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  which  way  to  go.  If 
he  waves  to  the  front,  they  know  they 
are  to  go  ahead.  If  he  throws  his  hand 
to  the  rear  they  come  back,,  and  the 
holding  up  of  his  hand  in  the  air  brings 
them  to  a  standstill. 

The  most  of  the  shepherds  are  Scotch- 
men, who  came  to  the  Strait  of  Magel- 
lan on  five-year  contracts.  They  re- 
ceive about  $30  to  $40  a  month,  and  have 
in  addition  house  rent,  fuel  and  meat. 
Their  houses  are  two  or  three-room 
shacks  scattered  over  the  farm.  The 
fuel  comes  from  the  woods,  and  their 
meat  is  mutton  from  the  flocks  they 
herd.  On  the  whole,  the  farms  are  al- 
most self-supporting. 

Shearing  Most  Important  Job 

The  most  important  part  of  the  year 
at  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  is  when  the 
shearing  is  done.  This  season  begins  In 
January,  and  on  the  big  ranches  it  may 
last  for  two  months.  Much  of  the  work 
is  done  by  professional  shearers,  al- 
though the  shepherd"  comes  in  to  help 
handle  the  animals.  On  some  of  the 
farms  this  work  is  paid  for  by  the 
fleece.  The  present  scale  of  wages 
fixes  the  rate  at  $4.13  per  100,  or  a 
little  more  than  4  cents  per  fleece. 
When  "a  man  begins  to  shear  he  Is  given 
a  booklet,  in  which  is  recorded  the  num- 
ber of  animals  he  shears  during  the 
week  and  the  amount  of  his  credit,  if 
any  dispute  arises  it  is  to  be  settled  by 
a  committee  composed  equally  of  the 
owners  and  employes.  The  company 
furnishes  the  shears,  and  every  man 
gets  three  pairs  of  shears  at  the  start 
and  an  additional  pair  for  each  1,000 
animals.  At  4  cents  a  sheep  the  man  can 
make  very  good  wagos. 

The  average  fleece  of  wool  now  pro- 
duced in  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  much  larger 
than  the  average  fleece  of  the  United 
States.  It  runs  at  seven  and  a  half 
pounds  and  upward.  The  wool  is  of  good 
quality,  having  a  staple  length  of  three  or 
four  inches  and  selling  at  the  same  price 
as  the  wool  of  New  Zealand.  The  sheep 
are  not  washed,  and  the  wool  is  exported 
In  its  greasy  state.  The  most  of  it  goes 
to  Great  Britain,  and  the  remainder  to 
Germany,  Belgium  and  France.  It  is 
shipped  in  bales  of  450  pounds  net. 
Metropolis  of  Region 

The  capital  of  the  Chilean  territory  of 
the  Magellans  is  Punta  Arenas.  This 
place  has  now  20,000  inhabitants  and  it  is 
the  metropolis  of  the  strait.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  mainland,  facing  the  great 
island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  just  about 
half  way  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  oceans.  It  is  more  than  100  miles 
north  of  Cape  Horn,  and  it  has  the  whole 
length  of  the  continent  between  it  and 
Panama. 

Punta  Arenas  is  the  southernmost  city 
of  the  world.  South  America  extends 
more  than  1,000  miles  nearer  the  south 
pole  than  Africa,  and  Punta  Arenas  is 
1,200  miles  further  south  than  Cape  Town. 
There  is  no  city  of  any  size  within  1,000 
miles  of  it,  and  it  is  now  reached  only 
by  the  steamers  that  pass  through  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  In  the  far  future  it 
may  have  railway  connections  with  the 
rest  of  Chile. 

Nevertheless,  Punta  Arenas  is  an  up-to- 
date  municipality.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  still  In  the  woods. 
Stumps  still  stood  in  the  principal  streets, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  the  roads  were 
rivers  of  mud.  Today  the  town  is  well 
paved  and  it  has  a  plaza  surrounded  by 
good  houses  and  stores.  The  streets  are 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  there  are 
churches  and  schools.  The  government 
has  recently  erected  a  wireless  station, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  straits  ;s  being 
greatly  improved.  The  value  of  the  city 
property  is  now  estimated  at  more  than 
$10,000,000. 

The  people  of  Punta  Arenas  are  of  a 
dozen  different  nntlons,  and  they  come 
from  all  pnrts  of  the  world.  There  are 
English  and  Germans,  and  also  many 
Danes,    Norwegians    ,tnd    Swedes,  who 
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have  a  large  share  in  the  navigation  of 
the  straits.  There  are  Australians  and 
Italians,  and  also  Chileans  and  Indians. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  business 
men  are  Scotchmen,  and  the  Scotch  have 
large  interests  in  the  sheep  industry. 

Indians  Dying  Out 

The  Indians  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
are  fast  dying  out.  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  now,  all  told,  more  than  1,000, 
although  they  numbered  three  times  as 
many  a  decade  ago.  As  it  is,  the  Onas 
and  Yaghans,  the  largest  tribes,  have 
almost  disappeared,  and  the  canoe  In- 
dians, or  Alacalufes,  are  fewer  than  ever. 

I  have  seen  all  of  these  various  Indian 
tribes.  The  Alacalufes  I  met  when  I 
traveled  through  Smythes  Channel  some 
years  ago.  These  Indians  are  seldom  seen 
by  the  traveler.  They  live  in  the  islands 
about  Smythes  Channel  and  in  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuegan  archi- 
pelago. They  go  about  in  canoes  and 
subsist  on  what  they  can  get  from  the 
sea  and  on  the  roots  that  they  dig  up  on 
land.  They  sleep  sometimes  in  their 
canoes  and  sometimes  on  land.  In  the 
latter  case  they  build  wigwams  about  a 
yard  high,  made  by  bending  over  the 
branches  of  low  trees  and  tying  them  to- 
gether. The  wigwams  are  used  only  for 
sleeping.  They  are  so  low  that  the  In- 
dians have  to  crawl  in  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  and  the  cooking  must  be  done 
on  a  fire  built  in  the  canoe  or  on  the 
ground  outside  of  the  wigwam. 
The  Alacalufe  canoes  that  I  saw  were 


well  constructed,  and  some  of  them  were 
fifteen  feet  long,  a  yard  wide  and  about 
two  feet  in  depth.  They  were  made  of 
strips  of  bark  sewn  together  with  sinews 
and  fastened  to  ribs  which  ran  across 
the  canoe.  Each  boat  had  its  fire,  which 
was  built  on  some  earth  in  the  center. 
The  Indians  who  were  not  paddling  or 
steering  the  boat  sat  around  these  fires, 
and  some  cooked  the  while  over  the  coals. 

The  Alacalufes  are  perhaps  the  low- 
est of  all  the  human  race.  They  are 
more  like  beasts  than  men.  Those  I 
saw  were  almost  naked,  although  there 
was  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  winds 
were  bitter  cold.  A  few  of  them 
had  on  guanaco  skins,  which  half  cov- 
ered their  bodies,  and  others  had  shreds 
of  rags  that  only  accentuated  their 
nakedness.  I  remember  one  man  who 
wore  a  rag  apron  as  big  as  a  woman's 
handkerchief  tied  to  a  string  about  his 
waist,  and  excepting  this,  only  a  short 
vest  open  at  the  front  and  a  hat.  This 
man  paddled  the  boat,  and  his  wife  sat 
at  the  stern  and  steered.  The  woman 
was  naked  to  the  waist,  and  she  was 
suckling  a  baby  clad  in  little  more 
than  a  string  of  beads  and  a  breech 
cloth.  She  held  the  naked  baby  to 
her  breast  with  one  hand  and  steered 
the  boat  with  the  other.  Another  wife 
near  the  prow  aided  in  paddling.  She 
had  a  guanaco  skin  tied  around  her 
waist,  but  the  upper  part  of  her  body 
was  bare.  She  bent  back  and  forth  as 
the  oar  rose  and  fell  in  the  water. 
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meeting  will  be  held  the  first  week  in 
January. 

When  this  invitation  was  sent  out  for 
the  meeting  in  Omaha  we  wrote  to  the 
officials  of  practically  every  organized 
live  stock  breeders'  association  in  some 
six  or  eight  different  states  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  meeting,  its  object,  and  also  to 
the  importance  of  the  live  stock  men  ex- 
pressing their  ideas  in  this  matter  and 
letting  these  officials  know  what  they 
want.  We  were  pleased  to  receive  a  very 
large  number  of  letters  from  officials  of 
these  different  organizations  all  voicing 
the  opinion  that  a  more  uniform  set  of 
rules  would  be  of  very  great  importance 
and  convenience  to  them. 

There  is  one  thing  that  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  that  is  that  a  law  or  regu- 
lation once  made  is  absolutely  worthless 
tf  it  cannot  be  or  is  not  enforced.  The  offi- 
cials having  these  regulations  in  charge 
must  bear  in  mind  that  if  effective  en- 
forcement is  to  be  had  the  co-operation 
of  the  live  stock  officials  and  shippers  in 
general  is  necessary.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  when  this  meeting  does  take  place 
live  stock  organizations  may  be  rep- 
resented, that  they  may  talk  with  offi- 
cials and  that  when  these  rules  and  reg- 
ulations are  finally  adopted  they  will 
nearly  as  possible  meet  with  the  approval 
of  both  the  officials  and  the  shippers.  If 
such  a  condition  can  prevail  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  will  be  much  easier 
than  if  these  officials  should  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  make  these  rules  and  reg- 
ulations without  the  assistance  or  co- 
operation of  the  shippers. 

Tuberculosis  Causes  Trouble 

One  of  the  animal  diseases  that  is  at- 
tracting a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country  at  this  time 
is  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Suppose  a 
breeder  of  pure-bred  cattle  should  have 
his  herd  tested  and  find  all  animals  free 
from  the  disease.  Suppose  this  same  man 
should  within  two,  three  or  four  weeks 
receive  an  order  for  an  animal  to  be 
shipped  into  some  other  state.  Does  it 
look  reasonable  that  he  should  again  have 
this  animal  tested?  We  are  not  suffi- 
ciently posted  on  veterinary  science  to 
know  what  is  exactly  right  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  but  in  our  ignorance  it  appeals 
to  us  that  a  test  once  in  six  months  ought 
to  be  sufficient,  and  the  community  or 
state  into  which  this  animal  is  shipped 
would  be  fully  protected  if  the  shipment 
was  made  any  time  within  six  months 
after  the  animals  were  tested. 

If  this  were  done  the  shipper  could  not 
be  held  up  by  the  veterinarian's  charge 
foe  inspection  and  certificate  every  time 


a  shipment  is  made.  If  in  any  herd 
when  tested  reactions  occurred,  probably 
sufficient  protection  could  not  be  had  to 
the  community  to  which  shipment  was 
made  by  not  making  a  re-test  for  this 
length  of  time.  There  should  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  happy  medium  whereby  the 
community  in  which  the  animal  has  to 
go  is  protected  and  the  man  making  the 
shipment  is  also  protected  in  the  way  of 
a  charge  for  a  veterinarian's  service  for 
a  test  and  certificate. 

Another  matter  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  these  authorities  and  the 
stockmen  is,  whose  certificate  should  be 
recognized?  It  seems  to  us  that  there 
should  be  an  official  list  made  by  the 
state  veterinarian  in  each  state  of  com- 
petent and  reliable  men,  covering  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  various  communi- 
ties throughout  the  state,  whom  he  would 
recommend  as  being  reliable  and  compe- 
tent to  make  these  examinations  and  is- 
sue these  certificates.  These  lists  should 
be  official  and  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
entering  into  the  agreement. 

Under  our  existing  laws  and  form  of 
government  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
get  away  from  state  affairs,  state  rights 
and  regulations,  yet  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  right  regulation  of  these  rules  would 
be  to  have  them  under  government 
charge.  Would  it  be  more  dangerous  to 
the  live  stock  interests  of  the  country  to 
ship  an  animal  from  Blair,  Neb.,  to  Mis- 
souri Valley,  la.,  than  to  ship  this  same 
animal  from  Blair  to  McCook,  Neb.?  Yet 
the  facts  are  that  in  the  shipment  from 
Blair  to  Missouri  Valley  the  hog  must  be 
treated  with  the  Dorset-Niles-McBride 
serum  treatment,  either  simultaneously 
or  single  method,  while  in  the  shipment 
from  Blair  to  McCook  no  regulation  is 
necessary;  hence  comes  in  the  state  line. 

Therefore,  our  conclusion  that  if  the 
state  laws  were  done  away  with  in  the 
shipping  rules  and  regulations  of  live 
stock,  and  the  government  should  say  for 
these  different  localities  what  is  neces- 
sary in  the  way  of  regulations,  we  would 
be  taking  a  long  step  forward,  and  we 
believe  that  in  the  end  a  uniformity  of 
rules  and  regulations  could  be  adopted 
and  enforced  that  could  not  be  put 
through  in  any  other  way. 


CLOVER 

and  inspected  Red  Clover.  Also 
Bike,  Alfalfa  and  Sweet  Clover  of  choicest  quality. 
Till  ATUV  Blus  Grass,  etc,  at  low  prices. 
llmUlnl         Now  is  the  tint*  to  buy. 

Ask  f  or  samples  and  copy  of  our  bargain  price 
Large  illustrated  catalog,  free. 


New  Crop 
lowaCrown 
Recleaned 
TESTED 

Also  Mammoth,  AI- 


list  for  farmers 

IOWA  SEED  COMPANY 


Dept.  51  OES  MOINES,  IOWA 


HONOR&tLT 

SCHOOL  SHOES 


WEAR  like  iron,  give  twice  the  service  of  other  school  shoes 
and  cost  no  more.  Made  with  double  leather  toes,  strong 
pliable  uppers  and  toughest  sole  leather  obtainable.  Seams 
sewed  with  extra  rows  of  stitching.    Perfect  in  fit  and  style. 

WARNING  —  Always  look  for  the  Mayer  name  and  trade 
mark  on  the  sole.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, write  to  us. 

We  make  Mayer  Honorbilt  Shoes  in  all  styles  for  men,  women, 
children;  Dry  box,  wet  weather  shoes;  Ymrma  Cushion  Shot;  Martha 
Washington  Comfort  Shoes.  ^5§3M^$^ 

F.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Milwaukee  MOttORBtbY 


Mica  Axle  Grease 

MAKES  HARD  ROADS  EASY 

Coats  the  Axle  with  a 
Non- friction  Surface 

IT  IS  THE  LUBRICANT  THAT 
ENDS   AXLE  TROUBLE 


Once  Tried,  You  Will  Use  No  Other 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(AN  INDIANA  CORPORATION} 


Canada  is  Callin£Y6n 
to  her  Rich  Wheat  Lands 

'  She  extends  to  Americans  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on 
her  FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure 
some  of  the  low  priced  lands  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta. 

This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  land  just  as 
cheap,  so  the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada 
wants  you  to  help  to  feed  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her 
soil— land  similar  to  that  which  during  many  years  has 
averaged  20  to  45  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Think 
what  you  can  make  with  wheat  around  $1  a  bushel 
and  land  so  easy  to  get.  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats, 
Barley  and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  is  fully  as  profitable 
an  industry  as  grain  growing. 

The  Government  this  year  is  asking  farmers  to  pot  increased  acreage 
Into  grain.   Military  service  is  not  compulsory  In  Canada  bat  there  is  s 
area  t  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  tbe  man?  young  men  who  have 
volunteered  for  service.   The  climate  is  healthful  and  agTeeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  schools  and  churches  conven- 
ient. Write  for  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Superintendent  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or  to 

W.  V.  BENNETT, 

Room  4  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
sv  Canadian  Government  Agent. 


* 

* 
* 

* 
* 


The  Golden  Prairie  District  of  Southeastern  Wyoming 

This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  West  and  farm- 
ing is  carried  on  here  entirely  without  irrigation.  The  district  is 
traversed  by  railroads  and  market  conditions  are  good-  We  are 
owners — not  agents — and  sell  our  lands  on  ten  annual  payments, 
or  on  our  Celebrated  Crop  Payment  Plan,  whereby  one-half  the  crop 
raised  each  year  is  delivered  to  us  at  market  price  until  the  land 
is  paid  for. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  and  sectional  map. 


FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

100  West  Seventeenth  Street,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  ^\RMFi? 


December  2G,  1914 


*  Dodge  County  Poultry  Show 


Poultry  breeders  of  eastern  Ne- 
braska were  out  in  full  force  with 
their  best  fowls  at  the  Dodge  county 
poultry  show  at  Fremont  last  week. 
One  hundred  and  three  exhibitors 
displayed  1,210  thoroughbred  birds, 
making  this  year's  show  the  greatest 
in  numbers  ever  held  in  eastern  Ne- 
braska, with  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  big  Omaha  shows.  The 
Barred  Rock  breeders  proved  the 
popularity  of  their  breed  by  making 
theirs  the  largest  class  in  the  show — 
310  birds,  or  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  total  entry  list. 

Other  big  classes  were  White  Wy- 
andottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  and 
Rhode  Island  Reds. 

We  give  first  and  second  awards 
herewith: 

S.  C.  R  I.  REDS. 
First  cock,  J.  Eastwood,  Waverly. 
Second  cock.  J.  W.  DeVore,  Valley. 
First  hen,  J.  W.  DeVore. 
Second  hen.  J.  Eastwood. 
First  cockerel,  J.  Eastwood. 
Second  cockerel,  R.  A.  Harrison,  David 
City. 

First  pullet,  R.  A.  Harrison. 
Second  pullet,  j.  Eastwood. 
First  pen,  J.   J.    Landenburger,  Cedar 

Bluffs. 

Secoi.d  pen,  J.  W.  DeVore. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
First  cock,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hansen,  Fremont. 
Second  cock,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hansen. 
First  hen,  Robert  Frahm,  Snyder. 
Second  hen,  L.  Franklin.  Monroe. 
First  cockerel,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hansen. 
Second  cockerel,  W.  R.  Petty,  Martland. 
First  pullet,  W.  R.  Petty. 
Second  pullet,  W.  R.  Petty. 
First  pen,  Robert  Frahm. 
Second  pen,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Hansen.. 

S.  C.  WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 
First  cock,  Ernest  Champney,  Fremont. 
Second  cock,  C.  M.  Mathewson,  Walt- 
hill. 

First  hen.  C.  Welch,  Columbus. 
Second  hen,  Everet  Champney. 
First  cockerel,  C.  M.  Jiatnewson. 
Second  cockerel,  Archdale  Farm,  Fre- 
mont. 

First  pullet,  Archdale  Farm. 
Second  pullet,  C.  M.  Mathewson. 
First  pen,  C.  C.  Johnson,  Fremont. 
Second  pen,  C.  M.  Mathewson. 

SILVER  CAMPINES. 
All  prizes  to  Archdale  Farm,  Fremont, 


Hatches  on  one 
filling,  or  one  gallon  oil," 
r  usually  with  oil  to  spare.  Saves"5 
,  80%  over  old  style  machines  that  use 
,  five  gallons.    Radio-Round  needs  less  oil 
r  because  it  wastes  no  heat;  needs  less  heat  be-> 
cause  it  is  round  like  a  hen's  nest — no  cold  cor- 
ners.   Center  heater,  lamp  beneath,  complete  cir- > 
cuit  radiators,  automatically  controlled  flame. 

SAVES  TIME.  DRUDGERY  AND  WORRY  1 

Only  three  minutes  care  a  day.  Fill  tank  lust  once  foi  | 
I  hatch.  Turn  eggs  without  removing  tray — no  lifting.  I 
I  Eggs  and  thermometer  always  visible  through  double  I 
\glass  panels  in  cover.  Strong  but  light— a  12-year- 
~  kold  can  handle  it.  Will  last  a  lifetime,  I 
\  Handsome,  clean,  fit  for  a  parlor.  Nsvt^ 
rVAPORIZING  MOISTURE  ATTACH- 
MENT means  bigger  hatches  and  stronger^ 
^|  chicks — fewer  chicks  dead  In  shell.  d 
I  Write  today  for  Free  Book  No.1 

Radio- Round  Incubator  Co. 

Wayne,  Nebraska 
Drawer  M 


Join^  World's  Champions 

13  more  championRhipa  won  by  owners  of  Belle 
City  hatching  outfits.  Makes 

Belle  City 


|  21  Times  World's  Champion 
Free  Boo|r  "Hatching 
Factfl"  t«?lln  whole  story. 
My  S800  Quid  Often  come  wild 
free  Hen*—  Money-Boca  Guaranty  Notching 
Mllit  shown  In  aclual  colore.  Jim  ftohon,  Pree 
Bello  City  Incubator  Co.,    Boa  17 


■erne  Tee 
Racine,  W> 


except  second  cockerel  and  second  pullet, 
R.  A.  Harrison,  David  City. 

S.  C.  RUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

First  cock.  George  Ronin,  Fremont. 

Second  cock   Joe  Skinner,  Blair. 

First  hen,  R.  W.  Laing,  Geneva. 

Second  hen.  Joe  Skinner. 

First  cockerel,  George  Ronln. 

Second  cockerel,  J.  Churney,  North 
Bend. 

F  rst  pullet,  George  Ronln. 
Second  pullet.  R.  W.  Laing. 
First  pen   Lloyd  Haven,  Fremont. 
Second  pen   Mrs.  H.  Moeseke,  Lindsay. 

PARTRIDGE  ROCKS. 
All  to  Mrs.  F.  Davis,  Fremont. 

BARRED  ROCKS. 
First  cock,  George  Feuerstein,  Fremont. 
Secon.l  cock,  ArchdHle  rami,  Fremont. 
First  hen.  Perry  Strandberg,  Davey. 
Second  hen,  George  Feuerstein. 
First  cockerel,  O.  R.  H.ll  North  Loup. 
Second  cockerel,  O.  R.  Hill. 
F:rst  pullet.  O.  R.  Hill. 
Second  pullet.  Perry  Strandberg. 
First  pen,  Perry  Strandberg. 
Second  pen,  George  Feuerstein. 

WHITE  ROCKS. 
First  cock.  C.  S.  Williams  Cedar  Bluffa 
Second   cock,   W.  J.  Anderson,  David 
City. 

First  hen.  W.  J.  Anderson. 

Second  hen.  C.  S.  Williams. 

First  cockerel,  W.  B.  Anderson. 

Second  cockerel,  Chas.  Gabelman,  TU- 
den,  Neb. 

First  pullet,  W.  J.  Anderson. 

Second  nullet,  Archdale  farm,  Fremont. 

First  pen,  W.  J.  Anderson. 

Second  pen,  C.  S*.  Williams. 

S.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

F'rst  cock,  J.  F.  Porter.  Fremont. 

Second  cock.  J.  F.  Porter. 

First  hen,  J.  F.  Porter. 

Second  hen,  O'to  Cotton,  Omaha. 

First  cockerel,  h.  C.  Orr,  College  View. 

Second  cockerel,  H.  C.  Orr. 

First  pullet,  J.  F.  Porter. 

fVcond  puliet,  H.  Knudsen,  Benson. 

First  pen,  H.  C.  Orr. 

Second  pen,  J.  F.  Porter. 

R.  C.  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

First  cocked,  first  hen,  first  pullet,  H. 
Knudsen,  Benson. 

R.  C.  R.  I.  REDS. 

First  cock,  Mrs.  G.  Ainsworth.  Fremont. 

First  hen,  Mrs.  G.  Ainsworth. 

F'i"t  coc^er^l   Mrs.  G.  AHswo'-th. 

Second  cockerel,  Otto  Langhorst,  Fonte- 
nelle. 

First  pullet.  P.  C.  Goldsmith,  Utlca. 
Second  pullet.  Otto  Lar.ehorst. 
First  pen,  P.  C.  Gi'dsmith. 
Second  pen,  Mrs.  G.  Ainsworth. 

BLACK  LANGSHANS. 
All  to  J.  H.  Furrv.  Hastings. 

PARTRIDGE  COCHINS. 
All  to  Joe  Moniford,  Fremont. 

DARK   BRA  HMAS. 
All  to  C.  W.  Mulloy.  Fremo-t,  Neb. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 
First  cock,  O.  E.  Henn''n<v,  Mead. 
First  hen.  O.  E.  Henning. 
First  cockerel,  George  Ronin,  Fremont. 
Second  cockerel.  Archdale  Farm,  Fre- 
m<->rt. 

First  pullet,  George  Ronin. 


arkef  PI  ace 


J  for  the:  buy ei*  an  a  .*  fw  i  fp  I ^<£fts£ 


POULTRY — Brahmaa 

CHOICE  LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKER- 
i  la,  $1  and  $1.50.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Applegate. 
(..iimore  City,  la.  

Langshaiis 

FULL  BLOOD  BLACK  LANGSHAN 
cockerels  for  sale;  guaranteed.  C.  C. 
Cunn.ngham,  Kennard,  Neb. 


POULTRY—  Louhoms 

.S>  WuHATB,  LEGHORN  COCKER, 
els.  ?l  each  if  taken  soon;  also  Black  Ml- 
norcas.   Mrs..  Emma  Duerr,  Dorchester 


Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  COCKERELS. 
Write  Jake  Hetrick,  VVahoo.  Neb. 


4;I  BLACK  LANGSHANS.  AYE  BROS.. 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS,  PRIZE-WIN- 
ring  birds.  Stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
p-  ces.  J.  H.  Furry,  Hastings,  Neb. 


Second  pullet.  J.  Churney,  North  Bend. 
ANCONAS 

All  to  Charles  Hurlbert.  Utlca,  except 
second  cock  and  first  pullet  to  J.  C.  M.l- 
ler.  Lincoln. 

S.  L.  WYANDOTTE 

First  cock,  Otto  Cotton,  Omaha, 

Second  cock.  F.  C.  Pfeiffer,  Fontenelle. 

F'rst  cockerel,  E.  B.  Mehl  &  Son,  Fre- 
mont. 

^"nnrr  cockerel.  F!   ■»   i^ehl  &  Son. 
*Vst  hen,  F.  C  P'elfer. 
Scond  hen.  F.  C.  Pfelffer. 
First  nullet.  Otto  Cotton. 
Second  nullet,  F.  C.  p'*"f«-. 

G    L.  WYANDOTTE5!. 
All  to  Mrs.  Ed  Pokornv.  Fr«-nnnt. 

CORNTSH  TND'AN  GAMES. 
All  to  Cliff  Slater.  Fremont. 

PIT  GAMES 
All  to  Archdale  Farm,  Em^nnt. 
■R     C     wtjtttt;    T  T*,-"T^o>.*g 

All  to  August  Barkm'er  ^vptor. 

S.  C.   BUFF  LI^H'VPNR. 
^'rst  cock.  L.  P.  T^ar-rl".  Po''«">  V'»w. 
Second  cock,  W.  F  Ger'och,  Waverly. 
Fir°t  hen,  L.  P.  Harris. 
Socon^  hen,  W.  F.  Ger'och. 
First  cockerel,  L.  P  Ha"1'. 
w°oond  cockerel,  W  F.  Ge^ioch. 
First  pullet.  W.  F.  GeH~-h, 
c"op«n^  pullet,  L.  P.  Harris. 
First  pen.  L.  A.  Moffe* 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
First  cock,  L.  P.  Harris,  CoVce  View. 
°eennd  cock,  J.  C.  Schnell,  Lincoln. 
First  hen.  L.  P.  Harris 
Seror d  hen,  J   C.  Schne'l. 
Ti"r.st  cockerel,  I».  P.  Harris, 
=V"nr>d  cockerel,  L.  P.  Harris. 
First  uuliet.  L.  P.  Harris 
ewer-d  nullet.  J.  C.  S-hnell. 
First  pen,  .L.  P.  "arris. 
Second  pen,  I,   fs.  VMn-'oor.  Fremont. 

S.   C.   WHTTE  LEOHORVS 
First  cock.  J  C.  Fraser,  Co'lese  View. 
Second  cock,  C.  C.  Johnson,  Fremont. 
Firs*  hen,  J.  C.  Fraser. 
Second    hen,    White    Feather  Poultry 
Farm,  Omaha. 
First  cockerel,  J.  C.  Fraser. 
Secon'l  cockerel,  J.  C.  Fraser. 
First  pullet,  C.  C.  Johnson. 
Second  pullet,  Iver  Johnson,  Fremont. . 
F'r=t.  pen,  J.  C.  Fraser. 
Second  pen,  C.  C.  Johnson. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS. 
All  to  Mrs.  Moeseke,  Lindsay. 


Size  of  the  Incubator 


MandyLee 


Hew   Principles  In  Incubation. 
Every  featuro  automatically  i  s- 
olated —  heat,    ventilation  and 
molalure.  Tlin  Maadjr  I.,  «,  la  oor- 
Uli.,  almplF,ea*7  toorwrele.  KaolianaeforailaUlO'. 
•»•••!••?  follow  plain  rolea.   Chlcka  larro  >ixl  n,-. 
She  lcli.4  eaallV  r»U"<l.   Wrti«  for  freo  books  on  lu.utialor  I 
late  a  Inmoue  Gtrmorone,  Lice  Killer  and  K  •«  Maker. 

«EO.  II.  LEU  COMl'ANV. 

DcJpt    7.  Oiuaia,  Mob. 


WHEN  COMMUNICATING  WITH  AD- 
vertlsers  on  this  page,  kindly  mention 
Twentieth  Century  Farmer,  thereby  fa- 
voring both  advertiser  and  publisher 


This  is  a  question  often  asked  the 
editors  of  poultry  pages  or  poultry 
journals:  "What  size  incubator 
must  I  buy?"  The  answer  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  flock  kept.  For 
the  farmer's  flock  one  would  not  ad- 
vise a  small  incubator  at  all — at  least 
not  so  small  as  a  sixty-egg  incubator, 
though  you  might  advise  three  of 
this  size,  all  to  be  set  at  same  date. 
It  takes  as  much  time  and  trouble  to 
look  after  a  sixty-egg  incubator  as 
one  holding  300  eggs,  and  with  the 
smaller  size  it  requires  more  hens  or 
brooders,  an  J  you  have  bo  many 
email  bunches  of  chicks  of  different 
ages  coming  on.  For  ordinary  use 
a  machine  of  something  like  150-egg 
capacity  is  best.  Many  owners  of 
reasonably  large  flocks  prefer  even 
greater  capacity  machines,  believing 
it  is  best  to  get  large  flocks  of  uni- 
form size  and  get  them  off  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  that  the  hatching,  or 
the  bulk  of  it,  may  be  over  early. 
This  is  a  good  idea.  Large  machines 
cost  less  in  proportion  than  small. 
However,  for  special  purposes, 
though  the  farm  flock  be  large,  a 
small  machine  has  its  varied  uses, 
one  of  which  is  to  test  lor  hatchable 
eggs  before  filling  the  larger  ma- 
chines.     Always     test    the  early 


eggs  for  the  early  hatches.  Too 
often  the  winter  or  very  early  laid 
eggs  are  highly  infertile,  especially 
if  you  have  allowed  the  flock  to  be 
housed  up  together.  If  you  are  not 
provided  with  a  small  incubator, 
then  set  enough  eggs  under  the 
clucking  hens  to  make  sure.  If 
clucking  hens  are  scarce  at  this  time 
of  year,  the  small  incubator  is  right 
at  hand  and  ready.  If  the  eggs  test 
out,  say  but  one  in  four  showing  fer- 
tility, then  hold  bacto  your  high- 
priced  eggs  from  that  large  incuba- 
tor, though  it  hold  no  more  than  100, 
for  it  means  money  thrown  to  the 
crows.  Before  trusting  dear  eggs 
to  many  hens  or  the  incubators,  be 
sure  that  your  testing  eggs  are  show- 
ing three  fertile  in  every  four;  then 
is  it  time  to  trust  the  eggs,  never  be- 
fore. After  the  chickens  get  out  on 
grass  and  range,  fertility  then  is 
bound  to  increase,  but  fighting  male 
birds  housed  in  cold,  stormy  times 
with  the  whole  flock  simp'y  means 
only  eggs  for  market,  not  the  incu- 
bator. The  best  plan,  if  you  want 
early  hatches,  is  to  select  breeding 
pens  of  so  many  good  hens.  And  in 
these  pens  alternate  each  day  two 
good  breeding  males.  Place  from 
seven  to  ten  hens  In  each  breeding 
pen. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORN 
cockerels,  very  fine;  now  six  for  $5.  G.  C 
Randall.  Village  View  Farm,  Stetl.-i,  Neb. 

FoR  SALE— S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
cockerels;  few  pullets  at  reasonable 
prices;  prize- winning  strains;  see  rewards 
at  show  in  this  Issue.  Dr.  J.  C.  Eraser 
College  View.  Neb. 


S.  C.  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  OUR 
Leghorns  made  a  great  w'nning  at  Ne- 
braska State  fair,  SheanCoah,  la  ,  and 
Fremont.  Have  a  few  good  cockerels  and 
pullets  for  sale.  William  F.  Gerlach 
Hr>ve'o"k  Neb. 


103  ROSE  AND  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
horns.   Ave  Bros.,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE— ROSE  COMB  BROWN 
Leghorn  cockerels,  $1  each.  Ben  Waehter, 

H'  Neb.  

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
Prize  winners  wherever  shown.  Cocker- 
els for  salo  cheap.   Charles  C.  Johnson 

Fremont.  'Wpfc. 


32i  ROSE  AND  S.  C. 
herns.   Ave  Bros..  Box 


BROWN  LEG- 
i.  Blair.  Neb. 


ROSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
Bnff  Orpingtons  and  Indian  Runner 
du"ks.   Otto  Frahm.  Ft.  C^Iboti".  *JeS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  AND  BCFF 
Leghorns;  home  of  Lady  Laymorc. 
world's  champion  hen:  record  286  eggs  ii • 

ore  vear.   O.  E.  Henr-ing.  Mead.  N<h. 


Minorcas 

FOR  SALE— COCKERELS  AT  MOD- 
erate  prices;  eggs  In  season:  first  pen,  15 
cents, t second  12  cents  each.  See  our  Fre- 
mont 'record  on  seven  entr'es.   II.  C.  Orr 

Pox  252.  College  View,  Neb. 


Orpingtons 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  CHICKENS.  SI 
to  $">    M-s.  B'-Pe  Merrick.  Osceola.  Neb. 


ORPINGTONS.  WHITE  OR  BUFF 
thoroughbred  laying  stock.  Catalogue 
fr«e.   Frank  Lewis.  G'bbon.  Neb. 


723  BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  AYE  BROK 
Box  3.  Blair.  Neb. 


FOil  5  ALE— WHITE  ORPINGTON 
hens  which  have  won  blue  ribbons  thi.* 
year;  prcm'slng  young  stock;  eg*»s  in 
season.  Everette  Champney,  Fremont. 
Neb. 


PRIZE-WINNING  BUFF  ORPING- 
tons,  reasonable.     Mrs.  Cook,  Eddyvi:ii-, 

Neb. 


WHITE  ORPINGTONS— PLACE  OR- 
ders  early  for  best  results;  1st  and  2<l 
hens.  Fremont  Poultry  Show.  Lilliputian 
Poultry  Yards,  Columbus,  Neb. 


100  SINGLE  COMB  BUFF  ORPING- 
ton  cockerels,  $3  up.  Mrs.  Henry  Moseke, 
T  Indsty.  Neb. 


WHITE  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS. 
yi.'iQ  ea"h.   Wl'l  arq  Lan~beh-i,  Avcca.  Ia. 


PRIZE  LIST  FREE— SINt.LE  CJMB 
Buff  Orpington.  Toulouse  geese,  Tidim 
Runner  ducks.  Peter  Brehm,  Harvard. 
Neb. 


32  WHITE  ORPINGTONS.  AYE  BROS. 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS  FOR  SALE.  L 
Haven,  Fremont,  Neb.  


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  CHAMPIONS 
of  the  west;  stock  and  earg-s  for  sale 
George  Ronln,  Fremont,  Neb.   


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  ORPINO- 
tons.  My  birds  win  In  strongest  competi- 
tion. For  exhibition  or  utility  stock  tr;, 
my  prize-winn'ng  strain.  Cockerels,  he~\.- 
arid  yearling  cock  birds,  $3  to  $5.  C.  M 
Mathewson,  Walthlll,  Neb. 


Plymouth  Rocks 

BARRED      ROCK      COCK  ERELS 
Large,    vigorous,     from  prize-wlnninj.' 
stock.   Prices   reasonable.     Mrs.  Franl; 
Davis,  Holbrook.  Neb.   


QUALITY  WHITE  ROCK  COCKER- 
els,  large-boned,  from  heavy  laying 
strain.   Wesley  J.  Richards,  Dorchester. 

Neb. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  FISHEL  STRAIN. 
Look  Up  my  Fremont  winnings;  50  vigor- 
ous white  birds,  $3  up.  W.  J.  Anderson. 
Druid  Cltv,  Neb. 


CHOICE  BARRED  ROCK  COCKER- 
els  and  pullets.  Mrs.  Georgo  Schi»!z,  Yu- 
tan,  Neb. 


246  BARRED  ROCKS 
Box  3,  Bla'r,  Neb. 


AYE  BROS 


BARRED  ROCKS.  LOOK  HP  WIN 
nlngs  at  Fremont;  300  cockerels,  $3  up 
O.  R  Hill,  North  Loup,  Neb.  


BARRED  AND  WHITE  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  $1  and  $1.50  each.  Mrs.  William 
Flynn.  Waterloo.  Neb.  

BARRED  COCKERELS.  $1;  TEN 
years'  breeding.  W.  Speulman,  Marys- 
ville.  Kan. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  PURE  WHITE;  13: 
cockerels,  range  raised,  bi-r-boned.  BLOT 
up.  Whlto  Rock  Poultry  Farm,  Tllden. 
Neb. 


JOHN  CROFTON,  THE  HUFF  ROCK 
Man,  Dorchester,  Neb.,  sells  cockerels  for 
S1.2T,  each.  _ 

"riTOTOE,  LA  RGB-BONED  barred 
Rock  cockerels,  pullets  and  Mammotb 
I'ekln  ducks.   Mrs.  James  Huff,  Laurel 

Neb. 
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TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


POULTRY — Plymouth  Rocks 
CHOICE   BARRED   ROCK  COCKER- 
els;  w.ll  ship  on  approval.  George  Frank- 
lln.  Axtell,  Neb.   . 


FOR  SALE— BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels.    Ctxas.  W.  Mulloy,  Fremont,  Neb. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCK- 
erels  and  pullets  for  sale;  large,  heavy 
bone,  deep,  narrow  barred,  good  laying 
strain;  guarantee  satisfactory;  show  birds 
a  specialty.  G.  W.  Feuerstein,  Fremont, 
Neb. 


BARRED  ROCKS;  NONE  BETTEK; 
consistent  winners  Seattle,  St.  Louis, 
Omaha,  Fremont,  Hastings,  Lincoln,  To- 
peka.  Order  a  Strandberg  cockerel. 
Ferry  Strandberg,  Davey,  Neb.  


BARRED  ROCKS,  WINNERS;  COCK- 
erel-bred  cockerels,  $3  up.  Charles  Col- 
len.  Valley,  Neb.  


NICE,  LARGE  BARRED  ROCK  COCK- 
erels,  $1  to  $2  each.  B.  F.  Johnson,  Fair- 
field. Neb.  


BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS— GOOD, 
big  and  well  marked.  Price  reasonable; 
satisfaction  or  money  back.  M.  S.  Mo 
Collister,  Beaver  Crossing,  Neb.  


273  WHITE  ROCKS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb.  


WHITE  ROCKS— MANY  GOOD  COCiv- 
erels  for  sale,  $1.50  up;  won  at  Fremont. 
Mrs.  Chas.  Williams,  Cedar  Bluffs.  Neb. 


BUFF  ROCKS— SHOW  OR  UTILITY 
■birds,  sired  by  Southwest  District  Show 
winner.  Mrs.  James  Christopher,  Carle- 
ton,  Neb. 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

235  R.  C.  REDS.  AYE  BROS..  BOX  3, 
Blair,  Neb.  

FOR  SALE—ROSE  COMB  RHODE  is- 
land Reds;  large,  dark  red  cockerels,  $1.50 
each.    E.  A.  Luers,  Wahoo.  Neb, 

241  S.  C.  REDS.  AYE  BROS.,  BOX  3, 
Blair,  Neb.  

FREMONT  SHOW  FIRST  PULLET 
and  second  cockerel  for  sale  (S.  C.  Reds); 
also  sister  and  brother  birds,  scored  up 
to  94.  "The  Redman,"  R.  A.  Harrison, 
Dav'd  City.  Neb.  


AT  FREMONT  WE  WON  THE  BLUE; 
S.  C.  cockerels  at  let-live  prices;  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  James  A.  Eastwood, 
Waverly,  Neb.    


SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCKERELS 
from  prize  winners;  large  bone,  rich  color. 
Prices  reasonable.  J.  J.  Ladenburger, 
Cedar  Bluffs,  Neb.   


HIGH-SCORING  RED  MALES,  BLUE 
ribbon  winners,  cheap;  need  room  for 
young  stock;  three  firsts  Dodge  County 
Show.  Price  list  free.  George  Ainsworth, 
(Fremont.  Neb. 


SCRANTONS  SINGLE  COMB  REDS 
$2  to  $5;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Maple- 
dale  Poultry  Farm,  Lyons.  Neb.  


ROSE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 
Tuttle  and  Bean  strain.  My  combination 
of  these  established  strains  gives  birds 
With  abundance  of  type,  color  and  laying 
ability.  Otto  A.  Langhorst,  Fontanelle, 
Neb.   


SOME  GOOD  PRIZE-WINNING  SIN- 
gle  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels 
and  pullets  for  sale.  John  W.  DeVore, 
Valley.  Neb.  


CHOICE  SINGLE  COMB  RED  COCK- 
erels.    Mrs.  Henry  Paulsen.  Yutan,  Neb. 


Wyandottes 
SILVER-LACED  AND  BUFF  WYAN- 
doUe  cockerels  for  sale.  H.  Dasenbrock, 
Leigh,  Neb. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  800  FOR 
sale;  best  strains  in  America.  White 
Wyandotte  Farm,  Oscar  L.  Bock,  Prop., 
Council  Bluffs,  la.   .  


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS, 
pu'.lets  and  hens  from  prize-winning  stock 
for  sale  cheap.  R.  Petty.  Martland,  Neb. 
~"lS9     WHITE     WYANDOTTES.  AYE 

Bros.,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neh.  

PRIZE- WINNING  WHITE  WYAN- 
dotte  pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale.  Write 
f^r  nr'ces.   L.  Franklin,  Monroe,  Neb. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  TWO  FIRSTS 
Dodge  County  Show;  25  big,  vigorous 
cockerels,  $3  up.  Write  Mrs.  H.  G.  Han- 
sen, Fremont,  Neb. 


STLVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES  AND 
Single  Comb  Black  Mlnorcas,  cockerels 
$2  each.  O.  J.  Cotton,  1410  South  18th  St., 
Omaha.   . 


35  CHOICE  SILVER-LACED  COCK- 
erels,  $1.50  to  $2,  scored  stock.  S.  W. 
Averv.  Fairmont,  Neb. 

Turkeys-Ducks-Geese 

FOR  SALE— HIGH-GRADE  BOURBON 
Red  turkeys,  toms  and  hens;  also  Rhode 
Island  Red  cockerels  and  pullets.  Write 
for  particulars.  F.  M.  Kern,  Springville, 
Ind.  


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  FOR 
sale.    Clinton  Mvers,  R.  4.  Fairburv.  Neb. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GANDERS, 
$2.50  each.  Sweepstakes  at  County  fair. 
George  Drinn'n,  Columbus,  Neb.  

FOR  SALE— ROYAL  BLUE  STRAIN 
Rouen  ducks,  $1.50  each.  James  Cassell. 
Fremont.  Neb. 


BATE — Five,  cents  the  word  per  issue.  Cash  must  be  sent  with  all  orders. 

Count  every  word,  initial  and  numeral,  including  address.  Copy  must  be  received 
by  Friday  of  the  week  preceding  date  of  issue  in  which  it  is  to  appear.  One  hun- 
dred ten  thousand  farmers  are  regular  paid-in-advance  subscribers  to  TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY  FARMER.  If  you  have  any  wants,  or  if  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  insert  an  ad.  in  this  department. 


POULTRY — Turkeys-Dncks-Geese 

100  PEKIN,  FAWN  AND  WHITE  IN- 
dian  Runner  ducks.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3, 
Blair,  Neb. 


ROUEN,  MUSCOVY,  RUNNER 
ducks,  guineas  and  collie  puppies.  Fred 
Kucera,  Clarkson,  Neb.  


MUSCOVY  AND  RUNNER  DUCKS- 
Leghorns,  Orpingtons,  Wyandottes, 
range-raised  breeders.  Book  eggs  and  day- 
old  chicken  orders.  Lone  Tree  Poultry  and 
Egg  Farm,  Central  City,  Neb.  


MAMMOTH  PBKIN  DUCKS  AND 
drakes,  $2  each,  trio  $5.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Win- 
termute.  Blockton,  la. 


97  TOULOUSE  GEESE.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3.  Blair,  Neb.    


Miscellaneous  Poultry 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS!  THIRTY- 
three  pure-bred  varieties.  Send  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Sunny  Slope  Poultry 
Farms.  Shenandoah.  Ia. 

TURKEYS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  CHICK- 
ens,  rabbits,  butter  and  eggs  wanted. 
Ship  direct  to  Perry  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Estab.  1896.  Reference,  Merchants  Na- 
tional bank.  Prompt  pay.  Write  for  quo- 
tations. 


BIG  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS, 
White  Runner  drakes,  Light  Brahma 
cockerels;  Shetland  ponies.  Frank  Healy, 
Bedford,  Ia. 


SEEDS 

WHITE  SWEET  CLOVER,  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair,  Neb. 


PURE  KHERSON  OATS,  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Bla'r,  Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED  DIRECT.  SAMPLE 
and  growers'  price  on  application.  J.  L 
Maxson.  Bufalo  Gap,  S.  D.  


WHITE  SHONEN  OATS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair.  Neb.  _ 


R.  Y.  D.  SEED  CORN.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3,  Blair,  Neb.  


WRITE  J.  E.  WARRICK  FOR  FET- 
erita  seed,  Hastings,  Neb.  


ALFALFA  SEED.  AYE  BROS.,  BOX  3, 
Blair.  N"h  


ALSIKE  CLOVER  AND  TIMOTHY, 
$4.75  per  bushel.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3,  Blair, 
Neb. 


ALFALFA  SEED— NORTHWEST  NB- 
braska  high  land  seed,  white  blossom 
sweet  clover  seed;  alfalfa  hay,  all  cut- 
tings; prices  and  samples  free.  Schwabe 
Bros.,  Chadron,  Neb.  


MACARONI  WHEAT.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3.  PI  air,  Neb.  


GARDEN  SEED.  AYE  BROS.,  BOX  3, 
Blair.  Neb.   


MILLION  CATALPA  TREES.  AYE 
Bros.,  Box  3.  Blair,  Neb.  


SUDAN  GRASS.  AYE  BROS.,  BOX  3, 
Blair.  Neb.  


TYPEWRITERS 

200  TYPEWRITERS,  ALL  MAKES, 
rebuilt  like  new,  $12  up.  Written  guaran- 
tee. Write  for  list  Butts  Typewriter 
Exchange,  1807  Farnam  St..  Omaha,  Neb. 


TYPEWRITERS  AT  PRICES  ANY- 
one  can  afford.  Send  us  $17  for  Smith 
Premier.  $19.50  for  Remington,  $23.50  for 
Oliver.  Central  Typewriter  Exchange, 
Omaha,  largest  stock  in  the  west.  


LANDS 

FREE  GOVERNMENT  LANDS— MIL- 
lion  acres  now  open  to  homestead  entry 
in  25  states.  Official  112-page  book  de- 
scribes every  acre  in  every  county.  How 
secured  free;  new  laws,  lists,  etc.  Price, 
25o  postpaid;  also  maps,  soil  guides,  com- 
plete information.  Webb  Pub.  Co.,  Dept. 
36,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


LITTLE  RIVER  VALLEY  LANDS — 
Rich  and  cheap,  on  railroad.  Sessions 
Co.,  Winthrop,  Ark.  


25,000  ACRES.  GRAIN.  STOCK  LAND, 
cheap.  Sure  crops.  Northern  Colony. 
Free  map.  Tom  Blodgett  Land  Co.,  Lit- 
tle  Rock,  Ark.  


California 

THINKING  OF  GOING  TO  CALIFOR- 
nia?  We  have  a  fine  20  acres,  with  a 
good  stand  of  alfalfa,  that  means  money 
now.  No  waiting  for  a  crop.  Very  little 
cash  required.  Located  near  Sacramento. 
W.  T.  Smith  Co.,  1112  City  National 
Bank,  Omaha. 


ON  APPLICATION  A  BEAUTIFULLY 
illustrated  book  descriptive  of  the  re- 
sources of  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  (in 
the  fertile  Sacramento  valley)  will  be 
mailed  free.  Address  M.  N.  Sheldon,  Sec- 
retary Sutter  County  Commission  to  P. 
P.  I.  E..  Marvsvllle.  Cal.  


Florida 

BARTOW,  FLA.,  WHERE  LIFE'S 
worth  living;  unsurpassed  health  and  cli- 
mate; modern  conveniences,  Carnegie  li- 
brary, paved  streets;  no  saloons.  For 
booklet  address  Board  of  Trade,  Box 
B-265. 


Farms  Wanted 
SELL    YOUR    PROPERTY  QUICKLY 
for  cash.    No  matter  where  located.  Par- 
ticulars free.   Real  Estate  Salesman  Co., 
Dent.  87,  Lincoln,  Neb.   


FARMS  WANTED— WE  HAVE  Di- 
rect buyers.  Don't  pay  commissions. 
Write  describing  property,  naming  lowest 
price.  We  help  buyers  locate  desirable 
property  free.  American  Investment  As- 
sociation, 69  Palace  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Mirin. 


Missouri 

$5  DOWN,  $5  MONTHLY,  BUYS  40 
acres— grain,  fruit,  poultry  land— near 
town;  healthy  location,  good  home.  Spe- 
cial bargain.  Price,  $220.  Box  425  W, 
Carthage,  Mo.  


DOGS 

COLLIES  —  AIREDALE  TERRIERS. 
Send  for  list  W.  R.  Watson,  Box  501, 
Oakland,  Ia.  


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS  FOR  SALE— 
Richly  bred,  sable  color,  well  marked  and 
eligible  to  register.  John  Bader,  Scrib- 
ner.  Neb.  


FOR  SALE— PEDIGREED  SCOTCH 
collies,    grown    and    pups.   Mike  Abts, 

Route  2,   Bellwood,  Neb.  

"PURE-BRED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS, 
$5.   J.  A.  Huff,  Laurel,  Neb.  


PATENTS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS;  THEY  MAY 
bring  you  wealth;  61-page  Patent  Book 
free.  Fitzgerald  &  Co..  808  F  St..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Established  18S0. 


IDEAS  WANTED  —  MA  NUFACTUR- 
ers  are  writing  for  patents  procured 
through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  in- 
dentions wanted  sent  free.  Adv'ce  free. 
T  get '  patent  or  no  fee.  R.  B.  Owen.  75 
Owen  BHg..  Washington.  P.  C.  


LUMBER 

FIR  LUMBER!  RED  CEDAR  SHIN- 
gles!  Choice.  MM1  direct.  Save  money. 
Write  Lansdown,  Drawer  H,  Everett, 
Wash. 


HIDES  AND  FURS 

HIGHFRT  PRICES  PATD  FOR  HIDES, 
wool,  tallow,  pelts  and  furs.  Write  for 
prices  and  tags.  Beatrice  Hide  Co., 
Beatrice,  Neb. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  ATKINSON 
ships  more  cattle  than  any  other  station 
in  the  state,  and  is  one  of  the  very  largest 
hay-shipping  points  in  the  world?  Potato- 
growing  and  root  crops  excel  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  Corn,  grain  and  al- 
falfa yield  wonderfully  well;  water,  all 
you  can  desire.  With  plenty  of  the  finest 
stock  feed,  fattening  stock  is  enormously 
profitable;  stock  diseases  very  rare; 
dairying  yields  $120  per  cow  per  year,  so 
that  five  cows  will  readily  support  the 
family  and  leave  a  profit  My  Smith 
farm  will  measure  up  to  this  or  do  bet- 
ter. Only  $40  per  acre,  very  easy  terms. 
See  or  write  owner,  W.  P.  O'Brien,  410 
Bee  Bldg.  Omaha,  Neb. 


Real  Estate  Loans 
FARMERS,  DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 
We  negotiate  for  farm  loans,  5  years  at 
6  per  cent  and  ten  years  at  6  per  cent; 
dealing  direct  with  borrower;  2%  per  cent 
straight  commission.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Security  Farm  Loan  Assocla- 
tion,  30  North  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wyoming 

ATTENTION  GERMAN  FARMERS! 
My  four  improved  farms  to  rent  on  the 
crop-sharing  plan,  which  will  easily  dou- 
ble your  present  Income  and  more,  with 
no  additional  labor  or  investment.  These 
farms  are  situated  about  seven  miles 
from  Millbrook,  twenty  miles  from  Lara- 
mie, Wyo. ;  an  up-to-the-moment  city  of 
10000  people,  with  the  State  univers'ty 
there  and  the  experiment  station  on  the 
way.  Roads  are  fine  and  the  rural  free 
delivery  stage  goes  by  every  day;  school 
within  a  mile  and  telephone,  too;  good, 
comfortable  houses,  barns  and  other 
buildings.  These  farms  have  plenty  of 
water  to  irrigate  with  and  good,  pure 
water  in  wells  for  other  uses.  Thev  are 
partly  in  alfalfa  and  have  been  farmed 
for  several  years.  Can  farm  a  quarter 
here  as  easily  as  an  eighty  where  you 
are;  no  diseases  to  attack  stock;  ho*3 
cholera  unknown;  climate  particularly 
suited  to  growing  children  and  those  hav- 
ing asthma,  throat  or  lung  trouble.  Here 
you  can  have  plenty  of  cheap  feed  to  fat- 
ten stock  and  have  a  monev -making 
dairy.  Butter-fat  brings  from  33  to  38 
cents  per  pound:  four  to  five  cows  w'll 
far  more  than  support  the  family:  plent" 
of  cheap  pasture.  Applicants  should 
have  horses,  implements  and  cows.  For 
further  particulars  write  A.  W.  Augspur- 
ger,  648  Bee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


LANDS — Wyoming 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 640-ACRE 
irrigated  farm  nineteen  miles  from  Lara- 
mie, seven  miles  from  Millbrook,  Wyo. 
Have  telephone  and  rural  delivery.  All 
good,  level  land;  all  under  cultivation  ex- 
cept 30  acres  meadow  land;  seven-room 
house;  barn  for  twelve  horses;  large  hog 
shed,  granary,  cattle  sheds,  machinery 
sheds  and  other  needed  buildings;  three 
miles  woven  wire  fence;  first-class  per- 
petual water  right;  very  low  maintenance 
charges;  splendid,  healthful  climate;  fine 
winter  weather;  highest  summer  tempera- 
ture about  85  degrees;  grow  splendid  crops 
of  winter  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  pota- 
toes and  root  crops;  also  field  peas  and 
alfalfa;  good  hog  country;  cholera  un- 
known. Pasture  hogs  in  alfalfa  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter  they  harvest  the  field 
peas.  On  account  of  dry  weather  peas 
are  left  on  the  ground  as  they  ripen  and 
they  do  not  damage;  sheep  and  hogs  will 
gather  them  without  waste.  No  better 
cattle  country  anywhere.  Forest  reserve 
near  by  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Price,  $70 
per  acre;  incumbrance,  $10,000.  Will  ex- 
change equity  for  Iowa  or  eastern  Ne- 
braska land.  Laramie  Development  Com- 
pnnv,  Laramie.  Wyo. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  SECURING  A 
fertile  farm  at  a  low  price,  in  a  well  set- 
tled community,  where  climate,  soil  and 
water  are  good,  write  Federal  Land  Com- 
pany,  Cheyenne.  Wvo. 

Wisconsin 
UPPER  WISCONSIN— BEST  DAIRY 
and  general  crop  state  in  the  union:  set- 
tlers wanted;  lands  for  sale  at  low  prices 
on  easy  terms.  Ask  for  Booklet  ST.  on 
Wisconsin  Central  Land  Grant.  State 
acres  wanted.  Write  about  our  grazing 
lands.  If  interested  in  fruit  lands,  ask 
for  booklet  on  Apple  Orchards  in  Wiscon- 
s'n.  Address  Land  Dept.,  Soo  Line  Ry., 
MJnneanolis.  Minn. 


FOR  SALE— SPLENDID  STOCK 
range,  with  mile  frontage  on  lake;  340 
acres  natural  blue  grass  and  clover  pas- 
ture in  Polk  county,  Wisconsin;  all  fenced 
with  46-inch  woven  wire;  new  buildings: 
good  soil,  surface  and  location.  A  snap, 
onlv  $25  per  acre,  on  easy  terms.  Baker, 
G  67,  Owner.  St.  Croix  Fa  Ms.  Wis. 


HELP  WANTED 

Agents — Solicitors — Salesmen 

WANTED— LADY  SOLICITORS  IN 
every  county  for  the  Twent'eth  Century 
Farmer  and  other  magazines.  Be  Inde- 
pendent; earn  big  money.  Write  at  once 
for  agency.  Twentieth  Century  Farmer. 
Omaha.  Neb. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED—  $65  TO 
$150  month;  government  life  jobB;  common 
education  sufficient;  thousands  vacancies 
yearly.  Write  immediately  for  list  of 
pos'tions  and  examination  schedule. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  O  94,  Roihester. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  — YOUNG  AUCTIONEER 
with  $2,000  as  partner  in  pure-bred  live 
stock  business.  Address  Box  319,  Norfolk, 
Neb. 


Trades 

WANTED— MEN  TO  LEARN  THE 
barber  trade.  We  have  originated  a  plan 
to  teach  It  quickly  and  earn  some  money- 
while  learning.  Tools  included;  board  if 
desired;  open  to  everyone.  Write  today. 
Moler  Barber  College,  110  South  14th  St.. 
Omaha. 


Help  Wanted — Miscellaneous 

GOVERNMENT  FARMERS  WANTED, 
age  21  to  50;  make  $125  monthly.  Write 
Ozment.  39  F,  St.  Louis. 


MOTORMEN.  CONDUCTORS;  INTER- 
urban;  earn  $80  monthly;  experience  un- 
necessary; qualify  now;  state  age;  details 
free.  Address  Y  309,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Omaha, 


SAFES 

SEVERAL  NEW  SAFES,  GOOD  FOR 
home  or  office,  below  cost  Write  Dr. 
Bradbury.  Denti6t.  1506  Farnam.  Omaha. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE,  A  SILVER-PLATED  TEA- 
spoon  with  a  50c  box  of  Germikll.  the 
greatest  remedy  in  the  world  for  most 
chicken  ailments.  Aye  Bros.,  Box  3, 
Blair,  Neb. 


ROSEN  BLUM  SELLS  YOU  GROCER- 
ies  at  wholesale  prices;  5-lb.  can  Best 
Bak'ng  Powder,  45c.  Write  for  Catalogue 
81..Rosenblum.  808  North  16th  St.  Omaha. 
Neb. 


ROSES.  ALL  COLORS.  AYE  BROS., 
Box  3.  Bla'r.  Neb. 


CARPENTERS  FURNISHED;  WILL 
send  experienced  men  to  any  point  Write 
stating  requirements,  Theo.  Jenson,  3110 
South  19th  St..  Omaha.  Neb. 


FREE— A  31-PIECE  SET  OF  DISHES. 
Write  Ave  Bros..  Box  3.  Blair.  Neb. 


I  AM  COMPELLED  TO  SELL  MT 
complete  scholarship  in  Omaha's  best 
business  college  before  using  it;  must  sell 
nulck  and,  therefore,  at  a  good  discount 
I  refer  you  to  the  editor  of  th;s  paper. 
R  R.  Foster.  1334  Sn"th  3"»h  Ave..  Omaha. 


FOR  SALE — NO*I-FREEZABLE  HOG- 
Waterers.   Wm.  Menefee.  Atlantic,  I  a. 


) 


TWENTIETH    CENTURY  FARMER 


December  20.  19U 


iew  of  Live  Stock  Market 


By  A.  C  Davenport 


T  has  been  many  a  long  day 
since  cattle  have  experienced 
such  a  disastrous  slump  as 
took  place  last  week.  The 
trouble  started  at  Chicago, 
where  the  market  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  was  covered  up  by  a  deluge  of 
cattle  that  nothing  could  stop.  Prices 
were  demoralized,  but  still  the  cattle 
poured  in.  Most  other  markets  showed 
similar  conditions  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale.  Values  on  killing  cattle  depreci- 
ated all  the  way  from  75c  to  as  much  as 
$1.50  per  hundred,  in  extreme  cases,  at 
seme  points. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  country 
suffered  a  most  severe  loss.  Thousands 
of  cattle  sold  at  prices  that  did  not  leave 
sufficient  margin  over  and  above  their 
cost  price  as  feeders  to  pay  for  the  corn 
consumed.  Hundreds  of  cattle  actually 
sold  for  less  than  they  cost  on  the  mar- 
ket as  feeders,  thus  entailing  a  loss  of 
all  the  feed  consumed,  shipping  charges 
and  other  incidental  expenses.  Such 
losses  are  a  severe  blow  to  any  Industry, 
and  the  thought  that  they  were  entirely 
unnecessary  makes  them  doubly  hard  to 
bear. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  country  shipper 
always  to  foresee  impending  breaks  in 
the  market.  Breaks  due  to  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  receipts  are  liable  to  come  at 
most  any  time,  and  no  one  is  to  blame 
for  them.     In  the  case  of  last  week's 

reak,  however,  there  was  very  little 
excuse  for  the  overloading  of  the  market, 
and  shippers  have  only  their  own  folly 
to  blame  for  their  losses. 

In  the  first  place  the  country  has  been 
cautioned   for  years  to  beware  of  De- 


cember. It  is  the  month  of  holidays  and 
is  pre-eminently  a  poultry  and  not  a 
beef  month.  To  be  sure  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  some  fancy  Christmas  beef 
cattle,  but  the  demand  is  limited  even 
on  them  and  is  invariably  poor  for  the 
common  and  half-fat  grades.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  December  is  the 
worst  month  of  the  whole  year  in  which 
to  unload  unfinished  and  immature  beef 
cattle.  So  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  cattle  feeder  in  the 
country  who  has  not  heard  or  read  It. 
Still  about  as  ofte  as  December  rolls 
around  there  comes  a  flood  of  unfinished 
cattle  that  breaks  the  market,  although 
such  a  severe  slump  as  that  of  last  weeK 
does  not  often  occur. 

Two  weeks  ago  attention  was  called  to 
the  severe  break  that  took  place  the  first 
•week  of  the  month  due  to  heavy  ship 
ment.o.  Tt  was  to  be  presumed  that  the 
country  would  take  warning  and  not 
commit  the  same  mistake  a  week  later. 
Possibly  the  record-breaking  prices  paid 
for  a  few  fancy  Christmas  beef  started 
the  movement. 

Some  old-timers  say  that  December 
breaks  are  due  to  a  weakness  in  human 
nature.  There  ;J-e,  according  to  their 
theory,  many  people  in  every  industry 
that  take  a  great  and  active  Interest  In 
some  certain  enterprise  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  then  comes  a  loss  of  interest 
and  an  overpowering  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  enterprise  The  cattle  business 
has  a  liberal  fprinkling  of  the  quitter 
type  of  men.  They  buy  their  feeder  cattle 
and  get  the  feed  all  prepared,  and  then 
after  a  heavy  investment  of  money,  in- 


What  Nebraska  Farmers'  Congress  Did 


(CONTINUED    PBOM  PAGE  FIVE.) 

servation  and  Public  Welfare  commission 
and  recommend  that  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  continuing  its  work. 

Conservation  and  Soil  Survey— We  ask 
that  the  Conservation  and  Soil  Survey  of 
the  state  be  continued  with  adequate  sup- 
port. 

Public  Warehouse  Law — We  are  opposed 
to  the  enactment  by  the  leg  slature  of  any 
so-called  "public  warehouse  law"  what- 
ever. 

Water  Power  Monopoly— We  believe 
that  the  state  should  be  in  absolute  own- 
ership and  control  of  the  water  power  of 
the  state;  that  rights  snoUid  not  be  sold, 
or  leased  in  perpetuity,  and  that  the  next 
legislature  should  take  measures  look.ng 
to  the  immeaiate  development  of  the 
water  power  of  the  state,  by  the  state, 
for  the  people  of  the  state.  We  demand 
the  cancellation  of  such  water  power 
franchises  now  outstanding  as  are  not 
developed  or  in  process  of  real  bona  fide 
development  as  contemplated  by  the  law 
of  the  state. 

Rural  School  Commission— The  Rural 
School  commission  created  by  the  Ne- 
braska Farmers'  Congress  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  serv.ee  of  school  legisla- 
tion, to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
state  superintendent  along  the  lines  dis- 
cussed at  this  session,  and  those  now  in 
operation  in  other  states  of  the  un.on. 

Bounty  on  Crows— V\e  recommend  to 
Lhe  next  session  of  the  legislature  that 
a  reasonable  bounty  be  placed  on  crows, 
leading  to  their  extermination  as  carr.ers 
of  hog  cholera  infection. 

Closed  Season  Game  Birds— We  ask  the 
legislature  to  establish  a  closed  season 
of  ten  years  on  grouse,  prairie  chickens 
and  quail. 

Appropriation  for  Serum  Plant— We 
recommend  a  sufficient  appropriation  for 
the  production  of  anti-hog  cholera  scrum 
by  the  Nebraska  Experiment  station  to 
meet  the  demands  for  serum  made  upon 
said  station  by  the  swine  growers  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Testing  of  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum— 
We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  pre- 
vent:nc;  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
hog  cholera  serum  to  the  swine  growers 
of  Nebraska  (whether  said  serum  is  man- 
ufactured in  the  f-'tatc  or  out  of  it),  un- 
less Raid  serum  has  been  tested  and  ap- 
I  roved  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  the  Nebraska  State  Ex- 
periment station.  We  favor  the  state 
selling  said  scrum  to  the  farmers  at  ac- 
tual cost. 

Appropriation  for  Swine  Bam— This 
'■r>ngrenH  recognizes  the  value  of  the 
HWini'  Industry  ns  beinc  one  of  its  great- 
est Industries.  We  believe  that  this  In- 
dustry is  materially  b^nef'tcd  by  the  an- 
nual sw'ne  exhibit  at  our  state  fair.  It 
Is  apnarcnt  to  any  vUltor  at  this  state 
fair  that  the  present  location  of  the  swine 
barns  on  tli"  Nebraska  Bt-ite  fair  grounds 
In  imsanltni-v'.  the  sheds  In  which  the 
swiri'  nri'  housed  are  old  and  Innd.  i  •  •(<■, 
and  i  hi-  loi-Titton   for  swln"  bv  no  jne.nnw 


what  it  should  be.  This  congress 
respectfully  asks  for  an  appropriation  bv 
the  next  legislature  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  erect  a  sw'ne  barn 
in  which  this  exh'bit  mav  be  housed,  and 
that  such  building  be  located  at  a  more 
convenient  and  sanitary  location  on  the 
State  fair  grounds  than  at  the  present 
sheds. 

^PPO'ntment  of  stat6  Veterinarians- 
We  bel  eve  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
1  v<j  stock  men  a>>d  the  far-iers  will  be 
conserved  by  keeping  in  oTice  as  long 
ns  their  services  are  satisfactorv,  men 
having  to  do  with  live  stock  sanitary 
work.  The  last  legislature  created  the 
Live  Stock  Bantary  board,  and  in  do'ng 
so  Intended  that  work  in  this  department 
should  be  taken  out  of  polices  as  nearly 
as  possible,  and  the  governor  relieved  of 
this  res-onsibi'ity  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  statute.  We  be':eve  our  present  dep- 
uty state  veterinarian.  Dr.  L-  C.  Kigln 
is  honestly  and  conscientiouslv  doin°,'  all 
he  can  to  protect  the  live  stock  men  of 
Nebraska  in  the  controlling  and  elimi- 
nating of  an'mal  diseases.  This  con-ress 
would  sugger  t  to  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
board  that  the  best  interests  of  the  live 
stock  men  of  Nebraska  would  be  con- 
served in  the  off  ce  of  the  state  veteri- 
narian by  their  recommending  to  the  gov- 
ernor Dr.  Kijrln's  retention  in  offi?e.  and 
we  would  respectfully  ask  of  Governor 
Morehead  that  Dr.  Kigin  be  retained  in 
h  s  present  official  capacity.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  congress  is  directed  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  th  s  resolution  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  and  to  the  president 
of  the  State  Live  Stock  Sanitary  board. 

Union  Pacific  RIght-of-Wav-We  are  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  efforts  being- 
made  by  Hon.  George  W.  Norris  in  the 
United  States  senate  to  conf'rm  farmers 
along  the  Union  PacKic  railroad  right- 
of-way  in  the  possession  of  certain  lands 
which  have  been  in  controversy  between 
these  farmers  and  the  railroad  company 
'or  years.  We  ask  him  to  continue  the 
f'ght  until  he  has  fully  accomplished  his 
purpore.  We  a'so  respectfully  ask  Sena- 
tor Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  and  all  the  Ne- 
braska members  of  the  lower  house  of 
congress,  to  lend  him  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power. 

Co-o"erative  Warehouses— We  express 
our  bel  ef  that  the  loss  to  the  producer 
and  cost  of  the  consumer,  due  to  conges- 
tion of  markets  and  monopolistic  control, 
reoulre  fundamental  ehamres  in  the  sys- 
tem of  market' ng  grain  and  food 
Products.  To  this  end  we  favor  F'rst. 
federal  Inspection  of  grain  nl  all  terminal 
grain  markets:  second,  we  favor  ware- 
bouses  licensed  and  controlled  bv  the 
state-  |n  tho  Interest  of  producer  and  con- 
sumer, with  the  provision  lhat  farmers' 
eo-operat've  organizations  shall  be  enti- 
led to  lease,  build,  own  and  operate  such 
warehouses  upon  the  s-ame  terms  as  any 
other  person  or  eorporallon.  This  resolu- 
t'on  Ik  s»ceir|,.„tiv  referred  to  the  legis- 
lative rommlllee  oi    t),o  conpress, 


stead  of  getting  down  to  business  and 

feeding  tho  stock,  they  suddenly  tiro  of 
the  whole  proposition  and  ship  their  cat- 
tle regardless  of  time  or  market  condi- 
tions. 

Until  all  the  weak  and  tired  holders 
have  unloaded  their  cattle  the  market  is 
liable  to  sudden  fluctuations.  There  can, 
howevor,  bo  no  question  but  what  prices 
will  spring  back  again  as  soon  as  th* 
run  lets  up.  It  is  also  a  safe  predic- 
tion that  all  the  cattle  on  feed  in  the 
country  will  be  needed  at  good  strong 
prices  before  the  arrival  of  grass  cattle. 
It  only  they  can  be  kept  coming  forward 
no  faster  than  they  are  ready  for  market. 

Hogs  showed  more  strength  last  week 
than  the  week  before,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  the  bulls.  The  expectavion  that 
hogs  would  break  drwn  to  $6.50  on  the 
basis  of  Omaha  has  not  been  realized  up 
to  present  writing.  The  nearest  approach 
to  that  figure  was  $6.66,  tho  average  ot 
all  the  hogs  sold  at  Omaha  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  That,  however,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  was  near  enough  so  that  the 
bears  ha  e  really  won  out  on  their  pre- 
diction made  a  number  of  weeks  ago. 

Still  the  bears  have  not  given  up.  They 
point  to  increased  stocks  of  provisions 
and  encouraging  reports  regarding  sup- 
plies of  hogs  in  the  country.  They  at  ll 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  market  has 
touched  bottom  and  contend  that  th«j 
coming  of  the  New  Tear  will  prove  their 
assertion.  The  Lulls  were  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  activity  and  strength 
shown  by  the  market  last  week,  and 
some  of  them  are  fully  convinced  that 
the  low  point  has  been  touched,  though 
they  do  not  expect  any  permanent  ad- 
vance of  consequence  for  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Sheep  and  lambs  have  been  bouncing 
up  and  down  like  a  r"bber  ball.  Mar- 
ket changes  have  occurred  so  rapidly 
that  it  has  been  a  difficult  matter  to 
keep  track.  Buyers  have  taken  off  and 
put  back  big  chunks  of  money  on  alter- 
nate days,  as  receipts  happen  to  be  largo 
or  small,  or  the  demand  brisk  or  slack 
The  behavior  of  the  market  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  it  is  December, 
when  the  demand  though  very  fair  is 
not  equal  to  the  absorption  of  overly 
large  receipts.  While  operators  regard 
the  position  of  sheep  and  lambs  as  strong 
the  country  is  advised  to  ship  conserva- 
tively until  after  the  holidays. 


Sage  Brush  as  Fnel 

In  parts  of  the  west  where  trees  are 
scarce  sage  brush  is  used  for  fuel.  In 
Nevada  the  large  main  stems  are 
trimmed  by  Indians  at  $3  a  cord  and  de- 
livered to  the  user  at  about  $6.50.  Sage 
brush  burns  rapidly  and  is  rather  dirty, 
but  produces  good  heat. 


Mistletoe  Injures  Trees 

Those  familiar  with  the  eastern  mistle- 
toe only,  have  no  idea  of  tha  great  losses 
due  to  this  parasite  in  the  forests  of  the 
west,  where  it  counts  next  to  fire  and1, 
insects  in  the  amount  of  damage  done. 


Dispersion  Sale 

Write  C.  M.  Lewelling,  Beaver  City. 
Nebraska,  for  Catalogue  giving  th> 
breeding  of  his  10  Registered  Percheron 
brood  mares  and  colts. 

Brood  mares  have  been  doing  the  work 
on  tho  farm  and  average  over  a  ton  each. 

Sale  to  take  place  at 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEB  E  ASK  A, 

December  31,  1914. 
JACKS  AND  JENNETS 


MAMMOTH  JACKS 

Over  50  head  of  the 
big  kind,  15  to  over  16 
hands,  standard,  for 
sale  at  my  farm.  Ref- 
erence— tho  banks  of 
Lawrence.  40  miles 
we3t  of  Kansas  City, 
on  U.  P.  and  Santa  Fe 
AL.   E.  SMITH, 

Lawrence,  Kan. 


DUROC-JEItSEY  HOGS 
DUROCBOARS 

60  cholera  proof  Duroc-Jorsoy  boars,  ready  Hor 

to  Buddy  K  4th,  Wide  Awake.  Cremo  and  other* 

lHr±™  *»  to  J50  for  Immediate  shipment 

GEO,  w.  SCHWAB,   Clay   Conter,  Neb. 


O.  I.  C.  HOGS 


I  hare  started  more  breeders  on  the  road  to  euo- 
cees than any  man  living.  I have  the  largept and  tln- 
eqt  herd  in  *he  U.S.  Every  one  an  earW  Vreloper, 
ready  for  the  market  at  eix  months  old&  I  want  to 
place  one  hog  in  each  community  to  aatertiee  my 
herd.  Write  for  my  plai: "How  to  Make  Money  from 
HogH.'  C.  S.  BENJAMIN'   HFD71  Portland,  MteC 


JERSEY  CATTLE 


WINELAND  FARM  JERSEYS 

Registered  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  from  the  be«: 
dairy  herd  lu  the  west.  Write  for  full  description, 
pedigrees  and  prices,  and  yearly  milk  and  butter 

record*.  HAL  C.  YOUNG.  Lincoln,  Neb. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 

Both  sexes;  good  as  any  In  America.  Call  or  writ-' 
meyour  wants.    W.  F.  Schwab,  Clay  Center,  Neb 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


In  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  Professor  Thomas  P. 
Cooper  estimates  that  a  cow  that  produces 
only  4.000  pounds  of  milk  per  year  will  cause 
her  owner  a  loss  of  $116  during  her  llf<  time. 

He  figures  that  a  5. 000-pound  cow  Is  worth 
$25:  a  6,000-pound  cow  is  worth  $67:  an 
8.000-pound  cow  is  worth  $150,  and  a  10,000- 
pound  cow*  Is  worth  $?90. 

Find  out  what  your  cows  are  worth.  Find 
out  what  purebred  registered  Holsteins  are 
doing. 

Send  for  FREE  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Booklets. 

The  Holstein-Frieaias  Association  of 
America,  Box  179,  Battleboro.  Vt. 


FRIES  LAND  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

My  barns  ar«j  crowded  and  I  must  sell  20  choice  pure-bred  cows  and  heifers 
to  make  room. 

A  few  good  sons  of  King  Segis  Lyons  are  still  left 

DB.  B.  B.  DAVIS.  20O  BBE  BLSO.,  OMAHA.  HUB. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


SHORTHORN  BULLS 

Several  pure  Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls  for  sale,  eired  by  Broadhook*}; 
Chancellor.  They  are  »red  in  color  and  from  14  to  20  months  old.  They 
are  priced  to  sell.  J.  C.  HARDMAN,  Valley,  Neb. 


POLLED   DURHAM  CATTLE 


IMMUNE  DUROC  BOARS 

A  corking  good  lot  of  big,  smooth,  heavy  boned  Duroc  boars  for  sale,  sired  by 
Col.  Wonder  1st  and  out  01"  sows  by  Nebraska  Proud  Chief  and  Unitfs  Chores- 
Goods.     Priced  to  sell.  W.  O.  UNTTT,  Seward,  Web. 


PMiCHERON  HOUSES 


nHILLlANT  Mo.id.  jet  blacks,  rich  greyp.    Registered  Percheron 
mi. i:. — tt  2,  .1  and  4  years  old.    I  grow  great  big  fellows  with  ex- 
traordinary hnnc  and  heavy  quarters— I   love   a    good    horse.  Coma 
visit  at  iny  plain,  old-fashioned  Percheron  fnrin  thut  has  tlve  goods, 
and  lots  of  them.     Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  they  have  Perch- 
rons  uist   like   Prod  ('handler's.    Just  ew>t  of  Omaha. 
FEED   CHANDLER,  Boute  7,  CHABITON,  IOWA. 


*  VUSH1HES 


WE  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  HERD  OT  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 

IN  THE  WEST,  headed  by  the  great  Ayrshire  hull.  Garland's  Success.''  Chol< . 
ymmg  hulls  for  sale.  The  Ayrthlre  is  tbe  perfect  dairy  cow.  Ton  are  cordially 
invlt'  i  i.i  vl«H  our  model  dairy  farm  when  you  are  in  Omaha  lOVELAND 
FARMS   t'OMPAirr.     Office  324  Omahn   National   Bank  Bnlldlng.   Omaha.  Neb 


THIS  VERY  BEAUTIFUL,  HORSE  PICTURE  IN  EIGHT  COLORS 


MAILED  TO  YOU 
POSTAGE  PREPAID 


Here  is  My  New,  Large  and  Beautiful  Horse  Picture,  in  8  Colors 
that  will  Strongly  Appeal  to  Every  Horse  Lover  in  the  World.  The 
Original  Picture  was  made  from  Life  and  is  as  True  as  if  My  World 
Famous,  Champion  Stallions  Dan  Patch  1:55, — Minor  Heir  1:58 J^, — 
and  George  Gano  2:02, — stood  Right  Before  You  in  Actual  life. 

This  Splendid,  COLOR  PICTURE  is  on 
Extra  Heavy,  Superfine,  Enamel  Stock  and 
is  Worthy  to  Hang  in  Any  Home  or  Office, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  Finest,  and  Most 
Attractive  Horse  Fictures  in  the  World. 

I  mail  them  in  Extra  Heavy,  Double  X 
Mailing  Tubes  so  as  to  insure  Safe  delivery. 


IF  YOU  ANSWER  3  QUESTIONS. 

All  you  have  to  do  to  receive  th-s  Beautiful  Horse  Picture  is  to  Answer 
the  following  THREE  QUESTIONS  PROVIDING  You  Area  Farmer 
or  Stock  Owner  or  Horseman  -  Over  21  Years  of  Age. 
FIRST  -  In  what  Paper  did  you  read  this  offer? 
SECOND  -  How  Many  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  or  Hogs  do  you  own? 
THIRD  -  Have  You  EVER  used  International  Stock  Food  Tonic? 


Mail  Answer  to, — M.  W.  SAVAG  E,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


ENAMELED  STOCK 
LARGE  SIZE  16  by  22 


Such  Splendid,  Quality  Pictures  in  Colors  and  Extra  Fine  Stock, — usually 
Retail  at  $2.00  to  $3.00  at  Art  Stores  but  You  can  have  One  Absolutely  Free. 

You  will  Enjoy  this  Horse  Picture  all  Your  Life  and  it  is  entirely 
Free  of  Advertising,  so  that  it  is  really  an  Art  Picture  of  Great  Merit 
and  a  Ficture   of  Three  Great   World    Champion  Stallions. 

  Dan  Patch  1:55  is  the  Fastest  Harness 

Horse  of  all  Champions.  Minor  Heir  and 
George  Gano  are  the  Fastest  Team,  in  the 
World,  with  a  Wagon  Record  of  2. 02. 

Write  Me  Today  and  Secure  one  of  these 
Beautiful  Horse  Pictures, -in  Eight  Colors, - 
Absolutely  Free, — Postage  Prepaid. 


Y©&b  titfemtfed  to  send  fair  ihiSs  Large  and  EeaitjiittlfaHy  Collared,  World  Champions  StsRStiom  Plct«Bife,-the  last  time  you 
iread  My  ofrer,-buftyou  pwift  rtoJH,  Why  mot  Wiriite  Mm  Today  and  Be  Sure  of  Receiving  Vomits  feefaure  8  withdraw  this  offer? 


INDISPUTABLE  FACTS  FROM  THE  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  EVERY-DAY  EXPERIENCE  OF  OVER  THREE  MILLION  FARMERS,  STOCKMEN  AND  HORSEMEN. 


Below  n  the  Most  Popular,  o  1  over  200  Color 
Show  Cards,  Designed  and  Used  by  M.W.  Savage. 


The  Mere  Fact  that  International  Stock  Food  Tonic  has  Successfully  stood  the  Practical, 
Every-Day  Test  of  Farmers  and  Stockmen  All  Over  the  World  for  Over  a  Quarter  of  a  Cen- 
tury, is  Absolute,  Indisputable  Proof  to  any  Fair-Minded,  Intelligent  Man  that  it  Must  possess 
Very  Superior  Merits.  An  Increasing  Sale  for  over  26  Years  can  be  explained  on  no  other  basis. 
The  Largest  Seller  in  the  World  can  be  built  up  only  on  merit.  Any  other  claim  would  be  childish 
nonsense  or  proof  of  a  vindictive,  prejudiced  mind.  During  the  past  26  Years,  Hundreds  of 
Preparations  have  been  offered  for  sale-had  a  limited  sale,  but  have  entirely  disappeared — but 
International  Stock  Food  Tonic  has  constantly  increased  (during  these  26  Years)  until  it 
i  s  sold  and  used  All  Over  the  World.  What  does  this  prove  to  your  own,  practical,  fair  mind? 
It  is  Guaranteed  to  save  70  bushels  of  Oats  per  year,  for  Every  Work  Team,  at  a  using  expense 

of  Only  $7.50  per  year  and  also  —  to  keep 
Horses  Healthful  and  Stronger.  It  makes  Colts 
grow  and  develop  very  rapidly.  Interna- 
tional Stock  Food  Tonic  was  Originated  by 
one  of  the  Largest  Harness  Horse  Breeders  of 
the  World  (M.  W.  Savage)  owning  the  700 
acre  International  1:55  Horse  Breeding 
Farm  with  its  250  Stallions,  Brood  Mares  and 
Colts.  He  carefully  experimented  on  both 
his  Horses  and  Other  Stock  for  many  years 
before  placing  it  on  the  market.  It  is 
Guaranteed  to  make  Your  Cows  give  from  One 
to  Three  MORE  Quarts  of  Milk,  Every  Day, 
and  to  make  Calves  quick  growers,  even  on 
skim  milk.  It  is  a  common-sense,  every-day 


Whenever  you  Thin,  of  I  nternationa  IStock 
Food  Tonic, -Be  Sure  and  Think  of  the 
HUNDREDS  of  Valuable  Free  Premiums  that 
are  Given  Away, -Absolutely  Free, -and  the 
Extra  Money  Making  Results  Guaranteed  You. 
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Tonic,  Blood  Purifier,  general  System  Strecgthener  and  a  Great  Aid  to  Better  Digestion  and  As- 
similation, so  that  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs  will  gain  More  Pounds  for  Every  Bushel  of 
grain  eaten.  It  has  also  Always  had  the  Largest  Sale  in  the  World  for  Preventing  Disease  in  Hogs 
and  for  helping  make  Pigs,  Shoats  or  Hogs  Grow  Amazingly.  It  is  not  to  take  the  place  of 
grain,  but  is  to  mix  With  grain  for  Better  Health,  Larger  Profit,  by  improving  Digestion  and 
Assimilation  of  All  Animals.  International  Stock  Food  Tonic  helps  keep  Every  Animal  up  to 
Full  Normal  Strength  and  Health,  and  is  a  REMARKABLE  PREVENTATIVE  of  Disease. 
You  eat  several  kinds  of  medicinal  ingredients  With  Your  Own  Food  Every  Day.  Don't  you 
think  it  is  Just  As  Sensible  to  think  Your  Animals  should  have  certain  Vegetable  Medicinal  In- 
gredients, which  they  eat  freely  when  runningwild?  150,000  Dealers  in  the  United  Statep.  Canada, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  South  America, 
Mexico,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Hono- 
lulu, South  Africa,  Philippines,  Cuba, 
China,  Japan,  etc.,  —  Sell  it  on  a 
Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your 
Money  in  full  if  it  ever  Fails  to  keep  Your 
Stock  in  Better  Health  and  to  Make  You  a 
Big  Extra  Profit,  over  its  low  using  cost. 
All  Wide-Awake,  Fair  Minded  Farmers 
admit  this  is  a  Square  Deal.  There's  an 
International  DEALER  in  YOUR  City. 
Over  THREE  MILLION  FARMERS 
Use  it  Regularly  because  it  Makes 
them  EXTRA  Money  In  Growing, 
Fattening  or  for  Preventing  Disease. 


M.W.  SAVAGES 

SENSATIONAL 
XTRA  FREE  PREMIUMS. 

(Y  YEAR  A  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  SI500.T0  S2500. 

►AN  PATCH  COLTS 


Did  International  Stock  Food  Tonic,  Help  Make  Dan  Patch  1:55, — World  Famous  or 
Did  Dan  Patch  1:55,  Help  Make  International  Stock  Food  Tonic, — World  Famous? 


DAN  PATCH  1:55,— $2500.  COLTS,— ABSOLUTELY  FREE, 
ARE  MY  EXTRA,  FREE  PREMIUM  OFFERS. 

THESE  FREE  COLT  OFFERS  are  Fully  Explainedin  SAVAGE'SBIG  FREE  PREMIUM 
BOOK.  HUNDREDS  of  VALUABLE  ARTICLES  for  Personal  and  Household  use.— Given 
Away,  Absolutely  Free,  with  International  Preparations,-WHEN  BOUGHT  OF  MY  DEALERS. 
These  HUNDREDS  of  VALUABLE  ARTICLES  are  Described  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  in 
this  BIG  FREE  PREMIUM  BOOK.  Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Book.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,— 
Write  Direct  to  me  and  I  will  send  you  one, — Absolutely  Free.  Buy  Any  of  the  49  Differ- 
ent International  Guaranteed  Preparations  of  Your  Dealer  and  Secure  Free  Premiums. 

THE  GREATEST  HORSE  RACE  IN  THE  WORLD, 

was  at  Indiana  State  Fair,  Sept.  12- — 1910,  when  M.  W. Savage  started  Minor  Heir  1:58  1  £, 
Lady  Maud  C  2:00 14,  Hedgewood  Boy  2:01  and  George  Gano  2:02.  Minor  Heir  won  n 
1:59,  out  in  front  ALL  the  way  and  All  Four  Horses  finished  i  n  2:00  or  better  and  this 
Wonderful,  4  Horse  Event  will  be  UNEQUALLED  for  Many  Years.  Thev  all  were  Regular  Users 
of,  International  Stock  Food  Tonic  and  had  been  for  a  long  time.  «i"It  Gave  Them  More  Speed. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


M.  W.  SAVAGE  S  BIG,  26  YEARS  SUCCESS. 


Would  You  Llko  a  SSI), 000.  Dan  Patch  Stallion  ,fr»al 
M  v  I lluitratcd.  Horse  Catalog.  Wiiltd  on  rtou'it. 
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.uik  of  condition.  Th«.  fcW  good,  big, 
liuakv  fellows,  with  pood  color,  backs, 
liania  and  bone;  they  are  all  from  good 
dams  and  mostly  all  from  aged  boars  and 
aged  sows;  they  will  weigh  from  150  to  200 
pounds  in  ordinary  flesh.  These  boars  he 
guarantees  to  be  breeders  and  to  be  as 
represented.  Buyers  or  visitors  can  call 
any  time,  as  he  will  always  be  found  at 
home.  He  still  has  some  mighty  good 
double  standard  Polled  Durham  bulls  that 
should  be  looked  after  by  parties  in  need 
of  a  good  bull,  as  thev  are  certainly  A1. 
and  will  weigh  from  900  to  1  000  pounds 
in  fair  flesh.  They  are  out  of  pood,  bin 
cows  and  are  making  of  great  bulls.  For 
color,  bone  and  quality  they  are  hard  to 
beat.  Better  drop  him  a  card  if  in  need 
of  a  good  bull  or  boar. 

Krueger's  Duroc  Offering 

We  called  on  Gus  Krnesrer  of  Beemer, 
Neb.,  a  few  days  ago  and  found  him  with 
a  verv  n;ce  line-up  of  Duroc-.Tersey  sows 
for  his  bred  sow  sale  on  February  3.  His 
offering  this  year  will  consist  of  fifteen 
tried  sows,  ten  fall  yearlings  and  twenty 
spring  gilts.  The  tri^d  sows  are  by  Blue 
Ribbon  Model,  Colonel  Chief,  Proud  CW- 
onel,  Bader's  Golden  Model,  Red  Clvef 
Wonder.  Melina's  Wonder,  Krueeer 
Model,  Gold  Dust  Chief,  Sioux  Wonder. 
Fancy  Wonder  and  Sensation  Wonder. 
Fall  yearlings  are  all  by  Prince  Muncie 
Colonel.  Two  of  these  are  out  of  Bess''-" 
Wonder,  champion  sow  at  Nebraska  this 
year.  Spring  gilts  are  bv  Colonel  Chief. 
Silver  Model,  I  Am  Golden  Model  2d, 
Crimson  Wonder  10th.  Chief  Invincible. 
Wallace's  Sensation,  Sweet  Rose's  Won- 
der and  others.  The  larger  part  of  the 
offering  will  be  bred  to  Roval  Colonel 
and  a  few  to  Professor.  This  offering  is 
one  that  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  any  breeder.  There  are 
sows  in  here  of  show  yard  character  and 
they  are  bred  to  boars  as  good  as  those 
at  the  head  of  any  man's  herd.  Watch 
these  columns  for  further  information  re- 
garding this  offering. 

McGauehey's  Immune  Durocs 

Joseph  McGaughey  of  Wisner,  Neb., 
will  have  an  offering  of  forty-five  head 


Sale  Dates 

Poland-China  Hogs 

February  6— O.  J.  McCullough,  Clarks. 
Neb.,  sale  at  Central  City,  Neb. 

February  13— Thomas  F.  Walker.  Alex- 
andria, Neb.   Sale  at  Fairbury,  Neb. 

March  1— Harry  Tidrick,  Windside,  Neb. 
Duroc-.Tersey  Hoss 

January  21— John  Boder,  Scribner,  Neb. 
January  23— Will  Moi-gan,  Wayne,  Neb. 
January  29—  Da/ve   Boesiger,  Cortland, 
Neb. 

January  27— Willard  Robbins,  Lons, 
Neb. 

February  1— E.  H.  Carpenter,  Fonta- 
nels, Neb. 

February  2— Joseph  McGaughey,  Wis- 
ner, Neb. 

February  ? — Gus  Krueger,  Beemer,  Neb. 
February  4— Clarence  Wallace,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  5— Henry  Stuthman,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  G— Henrv  Koelhmoos,  Pilger, 
Neb. 

February  8— R.  Wldle  &  Sons,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  9— A.  W.  Lamb,  Albion,  Neb. 
February  10— A.  R.   Barnes,  Petrsburg, 
Neb. 

February  11— F.  B.  Nelson,  Lindsay, 
Neb. 

February  12— Robert  Leisey,  Wisner, 
Neb. 

February  15— S.  M.  Hinkle,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  16— G.  P.  Cedar,  Genoa,  Neb. 
February  16— G.  A.  Limmerman,  Cres- 
lon,  Neb. 

February  17—  C.  F,.  Peterson,  Genoa, 
Neb. 

February  18— J.  E.  Hensley,  Central 
City,  Neb. 

February .19— J.  T.  Armstrong  &  Son, 
Clarks,  Neb. 

February  22— John  C.  Tighe,  Stanton, 
Neb. 

January  23— William  Morgan,  Wayne, 
Neb. 

February  23— F.  A.  Lemmerman,  Cres- 
ton,  Neb. 

February  24— L.  J.  Kuzel,  Howells,  Neb. 
February  26— C.  A.  Freiday,  Rising  City, 
Neb. 

March  I— Harry  Tidrick,  Wlnalde,  Neb. 
March  2— Edgar  Taylor,  Plalnvicw,  Neb. 
Hlioit  noriiH 

January  12— A.  C.  Shalenberger,  Alma, 
Neb.,  .sale  at  South  Omaha. 

Hereford  Cattle 

January  26— MouhcI  Bros.,  Cambridge, 
:,.(). 

February      |».«  _  Nebraska     Her.  in! 

breeder*        ..jm<i<  ImHoii,      .mile      rit  (>r:md 

Inland    N«b    rt'^bert   Mfjuncl,  Cambridge, 


of  immune  Duroc-Jersey  bred  sows  to 
offer  on  February  2  that  are  good  enough 
to  receive  the  support  of  any  pure-bred 
breeder  or  farmer  wno  is  looking  for  the 
right  kind.  His  offering  will  cons<st  of 
twenty-five  tried  sows,  live  fall  gilts  and 
twenty-live  spring  guts.  The  tried  sows 
are  by  Golden  Model  4th,  Invincible  Chief, 
iuodel  Boy,  Critic  U.,  King  Prltchard  ana 
ulhers.  T11©  fan  gilts  are  ail  by  King 
ir'nti-nard.  'lhe  spring  gins  are  by  Colonei 
2d,  Van's  Chief'  and  Colonel  duel.  Also 
■  our  or  five  by  Invlnc.ble  Chief.  Tnese 
.sows  are  the  big,  smooth  kind,  wun 
plenty  of  size  and  bone  and  are  certainty 
bred  along  the  right  lines. 


Wallace's  Great  Offering 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time  was  afforded  us 
one  day  last  week,  when  we  called  on 
Clarence  Wallace  of  Wisner,  Neb.»  and 
looked  over  the  magnificent  lot  of  sows 
and  gilts  he  is  going  to  put  in  his  bred 
sow  sale  on  February  4.  If  we  were  to 
tell  the  exact  truth  about  what  we  actu- 
ally saw  here  we  presume  our  readers 
would  tlvnk  that  we  were  going  pretty 
strong,  and  no  doubt  it  would  sound  that 
way,  but  we  want  to  say  this  much,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best  offerings,  taken  as 
a  whole,  that  we  have  seen  go  into  any 
sale  for  many  a  long  day.  The  redeeming 
feature  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the 
sows  and  gilts  to  be  sold  here,  to  a  large 
degree,  are  the  absolute  product  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  own  mating  and  breeding.  No 
better  object  lesson  could  be  afforded  the 
farmer  and  breeder  than  is  evidenced 
here  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
science  of  breeding  if  one  but  applies 
himself  to  the  business  in  an  intelligent 
manner  and  gives  the  hogs  the  proper 
care  and  treatment.    The    offering  will 


consist  of  five  tried  bows,  thirty  fall 
yearlings  and  twenty  spring  gilts.  Two 
of  the  tried  sow*  are  by  Wallace's  Won- 
der and  three  are  by  Golden  Model  4th 
Fall  yearlings  arc  by  Golden  Model  4th, 
Fancy  Wonder  and  Sensation  Wonder  2d. 
There  are  thirty  head  of  these  fall  gilts, 
and  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  better  buncn 
of  this  size  in  any  one  herd  you  have  us 
bested.  They  are  big,  smooth,  deep,  good 
bone  and  right  up  on  th-ir  feet  Size  is 
what  the  Duroc  man  must  breed  for,  and 
Mr.  Wallace  certainly  has  it  here.  Sprin„ 
gilts  are  by  Colonel  Chief,  Golden  Model 
itn,  Wallace's  Sensation,  Lung  Wonder, 
Golden  Model  31st,  Wonder  Colonel  and 
Golden  Model  34th.  The  offering  is  bred 
to  Golden  Wonder,  Fancy  Model,  Prince 
Munclo  and  Pride's  Wonder.  We  will 
have  more  to  say  regarding  this  offering 
in  an  early  issue.  In  the  meantime,  bet- 
ter get  your  name  on  Mr.  Wallace's  list 
for  catalogue,   

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Meeting 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Breeders'  association  will  be  held 
on  Thursday.  January  14,  1914.  at  Hotel 
Manhatnn,  New  York,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
to  hear  the  report  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, the  Advanced  Registry  report  and 
the  report  of  the  executive  committee. 

AH  persons  Interested  In  the  breeding 
of  Ayrshire  cattle  are  invited  to  attend 
this  meeting.  The  association  cordially 
invitea  all  its  members  to  a  banquet  to 
be  given  bv  the  association  in  the  evening 
after  the  meeting.       JOHN  A.  NESS, 

President. 

C.  M.  WINSLOW,  Secretary. 

Brandon,  Vt,  December  12.  1914. 

Organized  Agriculture 

The  meetings  held  during  the  week  of 


Organized  Agriculture  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
are  always  interesting  to  farmers  and 
stockmen.  This  year  the  meeting  to  be 
held  during  the  week  of  January  18-23 
will  be  of  particular  Interest. 

A  splendid  array  of  talent  has  been  se- 
cured Men  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  will  discuss  topics  at  the 
dilferent  meetings.  Practically  every 
division  of  farming  and  live  stock  raising 
will  be  dscussed. 

During  the  meetings  of  the  Improved 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  association  the  mat- 
ter of  more  uniform  shipping  rules  and 
regulations  for  Interstate  shipments  will 
be  discussed.  This  will  be  of  particular 
interest  to  live  stock  men.  You.  should  be 
there  to  take  part  and  push  this  good! 
work  along. 

All  these  meetings  arc  not  for  the  men 
alone.  The  woman's  section  will  be  full 
of  interest  and  valuable  information  to 
the  housewife. 

We  don't  know  where  the  farmer  and 
hU  family  could  go  to  get  more  for  his 
time  and  money  than  by  attending  these 
meetings. 


TAKE  THE  CHILL  OFF 

'  the  water  outside  Instead  of  ln- 
'  side   your    livestock.    It's  cheaper. 
It    means    less    feed,    more  milk. 
1  healthier  stock. 

The  "bEST"  Tank  Heater 
J  vill  save  you  20  times  the  cost  in 
.eed.  solid  cast  shell,  grate  and  ash- 
pan;  double  asbestos  tilled  lid.    No  I 
seams  to  leak.  Takes  in  blgl 
rhunks.  Fire  starts  easily  and| 
J  holds.  Extra  heavy  and  strong. 
JWrite  for  circular  and  price. 
■STERLING  F'DYCO.,  Sterling.  Ill 


South  Omaha 

Great  Live  Stock  Market 

of  the  West 

SOUTH  OMAHA  is  the  most  convenient  and 
centrally  located  large  market  for  the  Ne- 
braska shipper,  where  his  stock  can  be  sold  in 
unlimited  quantities  with  the  least  shrinkage  and 
Risk;  lowest  freight  and  best  transportation,  and  be 
assured  of  net  returns  unequalled  elsewhere. 

Nebraska's  Home  Market 

THE  SHIPPERS  of  Live  Stock  desire  service 
when  their  stock  has  arrived  at  the  market. 
The  management  of  the  South  Omaha  Market  has 
anticipated  this  fact  and  has  expended  during  the 
past  four  years  over  one  million  dollars  for  perma- 
nent and  up-to-date  improvements  to  provide  the 
live  stock  shipping  public  with 

Market  Facilities  Unexcelled  by 
Any  Other  Market  in  the  World 
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